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The  Century  Dictionary  and  Cyclopedia  as  a  whole,  therefore,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  in  its  own  field 
the  most  complete  presentation  of  human  knowledge  —  scientific,  historical,  and  practical  —  that  exists. 
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and  the  results  of  this  scrutiny  are  comprised  in  this  edition. 
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THE  OEVINNE  PREM, 


ABBREVIATIONS 
USED  IN  THE  ETYMOLOGIES  AND  DEFINITIONS. 


H.,  adj adjective. 

abbr. abbreviation. 

abL ablative. 

ace accusative. 

accom accommodated,  accom- 
modation. 

act. active. 

adv adverb. 

AF Anglo-French. 

agri agriculture. 

AL Anglo-Latin. 

alg. algebra. 

Amer American. 

anat. anatomy. 

anc ancient. 

autiq antiquity. 

aor. aorist. 

appar apparently. 

Ar Arabic. 

arch architecture. 

arch£eol archaeology. 

arith arithmetic. 

art article. 

AS Anglo-Saxon. 

astrol astrology. 

astron astronomy. 

attrib attributive. 

aug augmentative. 

Bav Bavarian. 

Beng Bengali. 

biol biology. 

Bohem Bohemian. 

bot botany. 

Braz Brazilian. 

Bret. Breton. 

bryol bryology. 

Bulg Bulgarian. 

carp carpentry. 

Gat. Catalan. 

Cath Catholic. 

caus causative. 

ceram ceramics. 

cf. L.  confer,  compare. 

ch church. 

Chal Chaldee. 

chem chemical,  chemistry. 

Chin Chinese. 

chron chronology. 

coUoq. colloquial,  colloquially. 

com commerce,  commer- 
cial. 

comp composition,  com- 
pound. 

compar. comparative. 

conch conchology. 

conj conjunction. 

contr. contracted,  contrac- 
tion. 

Corn Cornish. 

craniol craniology. 

craniom craniometry. 

crystal crystallography. 

D. Dutch. 

Dan Danish. 

dat dative. 

def. definite,  definition. 

deriv. derivative,  derivation. 

dial dialect,  dialectal. 

diff different. 

dim diminutive. 

distrib distributive. 

dram dramatic. 

dynam dynamics. 

E East. 

E English  (tisitally  mean- 
ing modern  English). 

eccl.,  eccles ecclesiastical. 

econ economy. 

e.  g. L.  exempli  gratia,  for 

example. 

Egypt Egyptian. 

E.  Ind East  Indian. 

elect. electricity. 

embryo! embryology. 

Eng English. 


engin engineering. 

entom entomology. 

Epis Episcopal. 

equiv equivalent 

esp especially. 

Eth Ethiopic. 

ethnog. ethnography. 

ethnol ethnology. 

etym etymology. 

Eur European. 

exclam exclamation. 

1,  fern feminine. 

E French  (usually  mean- 
ing modem  French). 

Flem Flemish. 

fort fortification. 

freq frequentative. 

Fries Friesic. 

fut future. 

G G&VTa2ii\(iigually  mean- 
ing New  High  Ger- 
man). 

Gael Gaelic. 

galv. galvanism. 

gen genitive. 

geog geography. 

geol geology. 

geom geometry. 

Goth Gothic  (Moesogothic). 

Gr.  Greek. 

gram grammar. 

gun gunnery. 

Heb Hebrew, 

her heraldry. 

herpet herpetology. 

Hind Hindustani. 

hist history. 

horol horology. 

hort horticulture. 

Hung Hungarian. 

hydraul hydraulics. 

hydros hydrostatics. 

Icel Icelandic         {usually 

meaning  Old  Ice- 
lamiic,  otherwise  call- 
ed Old  Norse). 

ichth ichthyology. 

i.  e Jj.id  est,  that  is. 

impers impersonal. 

impf imperfect. 

impv imperative. 

improp improperly. 

Ind Indian. 

ind indicative. 

Indo-Eur. Indo-European. 

indef indefinite. 

inf infinitive. 

instr.  instrumental. 

interj interjection. 

intr.,  intrans.  ..intransitive. 

Ir Irish. 

irreg irregular,  irregularly. 

It Italian. 

Jap Japanese. 

L. Latin  {usually  mean- 
ing classical  Latin). 

Lett. Lettish. 

LG Low  German. 

lichenol lichenology. 

lit literal,  literally. 

lit literature. 

Lith Lithuanian. 

lithog lithography. 

lithol lithology. 

LL Late  Latin. 

m.,  masc masculine. 

M Middle. 

mach machinery. 

mammal mammalogy. 

manuf manufacturing. 

math mathematics. 

MD.  Middle  Dutch. 

ME Middle  English  {other- 

vjise  called  Old  Eng- 
lish). 


mech mechanics,  mechani- 
cal. 

med medicine. 

mensur. mensuration. 

metal metallurgy. 

metaph metaphysics. 

meteor. meteorology. 

Mex Mexican, 

MGr Middle  Greek,  medie- 
val Greek. 

MHG. Middle  High  German. 

milit military. 

mineral mineralogy. 

ML Middle  Latin,  medie- 
val Latin. 

MLG Middle  Low  German. 

mod modem. 

mycol mycology. 

myth mythology. 

n noun, 

n.,  neut neuter. 

N New. 

N. North. 

N,  Amer North  America. 

nat natural. 

naut  nautical. 

nav navigation. 

NGr. New    Greek,    modem 

Greek. 

NHG New     High     German 

{itsuaXly  svnvply  G., 
German), 

NL New    Latin,    modem 

Latin. 

nom nominative. 

Norm Norman. 

north northern. 

Norw Norwegian. 

numis numismatics. 

0 Old, 

obs obsolete, 

obstet obstetrics. 

OBulg Old  Bulgarian  {other- 

loise  called  Church 
Slavonic,  Old  'Slavic, 
Old  Slavonic). 

OCat Old  Catalan. 

OD Old  Dutch. 

ODan Old  Danish. 

odontog. odontography. 

odontol odontology. 

OF. Old  French. 

OFIem Old  Flemish. 

OGael Old  Gaelic, 

OHG Old  High  German. 

Olr Old  Irish. 

Olt Old  Italian. 

OL Old  Latin. 

OLG Old  Low  German. 

ONorth Old  Northumbrian. 

OPruss. Old  Prussian. 

orig. original,  originally, 

ornith ornithology. 

OS Old  Saxon. 

OSp Old  Spanish. 

osteol osteology. 

OSw Old  Swedish. 

OTeut Old  Teutonic, 

p.  a.  participial  adjective. 

paleon paleontology. 

part participle. 

pass passive. 

pathol pathology. 

perf perfect 

Pers Persian. 

pers person. 

persp perspective. 

Peruv Penman. 

petrog petrography, 

Pg.  Portuguese. 

phar pharmacy. 

Phen Phenician. 

philol philology. 

philos philosophy. 

phonog. phonography. 


photog photography. 

phren phrenology. 

pTiys physical. 

physiol physiology. 

pi.,  plur plural. 

poet poetical. 

polit political. 

Pol Polish. 

poss possessive. 

pp past  participle. 

ppr. present  participle. 

Pr Provencal         (usuaUy 

meaning    Old     Pro- 
vencal). 

pref. prefix. 

prep preposition. 

pres present 

pret preterit 

priv privative. 

prob probably,  probable. 

pron pronoun. 

pton pronounced,    pronun- 
ciation. 

prop properly. 

pros. prosody. 

Prot Protestant 

prov provincial. 

psychol psychology. 

q.  V L.  qvA)d  (or  pi.  quae) 

vide,  which  see. 

refl reflexive. 

reg regular,  regularly. 

repr representing. 

rhet rhetoric. 

Kom Roman, 

Rom Romanic,    Romance 

(languages). 

Kuss Russian. 

S South. 

S.  Amer. South  American, 

sc L.  scilicet,  understand, 

supply. 

Sc Scotch. 

Scand Scandinavian. 

Scrip Scripture. 

sculp sculpture. 

Serv. Servian. 

sing. singular. 

Skt Sanskrit, 

Slav Slavic,  Slavonic. 

Sp Spanish. 

sub] subjunctive. 

superl superlative. 

surg surgery. 

surv surveying. 

Sw. Swedish. 

syn synonymy. 

Syr. Syriac. 

technol technology. 

teleg telegraphy. 

teratol teratology. 

term termination. 

Teut Teutonic. 

theat theatrical. 

theol theology. 

therap therapeutics. 

toxicol toxicology. 

tr.,  trans transitive. 

trigon trigonometry. 

Turk. Turkish. 

typog typography. 

ult ultimate,  ultimately. 

V verb. 

var variant. 

vet. veterinary. 

V.  i intransitive  verb, 

v.  t transitive  verb. 

W Welsh. 

Wall Walloon. 

Wallach WaUachian. 

W.  Ind West  Indian. 

zobgeog zoogeography. 

zool zoology. 

zoOt zootomy. 


KEY  TO  PRONUNCIATION. 


a  as  in  fat,  man,  pang, 

a.  as  in  fate,  mane,  dale. 

,a  as  in  far,  father,  guard. 

&  as  in  fall,  talk,  naught. 

a  as  in  ask,  fast,  ant. 

a  as  in  fare,  hair,  bear. 

e  as  in  met,  pen,  bless, 

e  as  in  mete,  meet,  meat. 

6  as  in  her,  fern,  heard. 

i  as  in  pin,  it,  biscuit, 

i  as  in  pine,  fight,  file. 

o  as  in  not,  on,  frog. 

6  as  in  note,  poke,  floor. 

6  as  in  move,  spoon,  room. 

6  as  in  nor,  song,  off. 


as  in  tub,  son,  blood, 
as  in  mute,  acute,  few  (also  new, 
tube,  duty :  see  Preface,  pp.  is,  x). 
as  in  pull,  book,  could. 
German  ii,  French  u. 


oi  as  In  oil,  joint,  boy. 

ou  as  in  pound,  proud,  now. 

A  single  dot  under  a  vowel  in  an  unaccented 
syllable  indicates  its  abbreviation  and  lighten- 
ing, without  absolute  loss  of  its  distinctive  qual- 
ity.   See  Preface,  p.  xi.     Thus : 

a  as  in  prelate,  courage,  captain. 

e  as  in  ablegate,  episcopal. 

o  as  in  abrogate,  eulogy,  democrat, 

u  as  in  singular,  education. 

A  double  dot  under  a  vowel  in  an  unaccented 
syllable  indicates  that,  even  in  the  mouths  of 
the  best  speakers,  its  sound  is  variable  to,  and 
in  ordinary  utterance  actually  becomes,  the 
short  «-souud  (of  butj  pun,  etc.).  See  Preface, 
p.  xi.     Thus: 

a  as  in  errant,  republican, 

e  as  in  prudent,  difference, 

i  as  in  charity,  density. 

o  as  in  valor,  actor,  idiot. 


a    as  in  Persia,  peninsula. 

e    as  in  the  book. 

u    as  in  nature,  feature. 

A  mark  (>-■)  under  the  consonants  t,  d,  s,  z  in- 
dicates that  they  in  like  manner  are  variable  to 
ch,j,  sh,  zh.    Thus: 

t  as  in  nature,  adventure, 

d  as  in  arduous,  education. 

§  as  in  pressure, 

z  as  in  seizure. 

th  as  in  thin. 

TH  as  in  then. 

ch  as  in  German  ach,  Scotch  loeh. 

n    French  nasalizing  n,  as  in  ton,  en. 

ly  (in  French  words)  French  liquid  (mouill6)  1. 

'  denotes  a  primary,  "  a  secondary  accent.    (A 

secondary  accent  is  not  marked  if  at  its  regular 

interval  of  two  syllables  from  the  primary,  or 

from  another  secondary.) 


SIGNS. 


<  read/ro>»;  i.  e.,  derived  from. 

>  read  whence ;  i.  e.,  from  which  is  derived. 

+  read  and;  i.  e.,  compounded  with,  or  with  suffix. 

=  read  cognate  mth;  i.  e.,  etymologically  parallel  with. 


■/  read  root. 
*  read  theoretical  or  alleged;  i.  e.,  theoretically  assumed, 

or  asserted  but  unverified,  form, 
t  read  obsolete. 


SPECIAL  EXPLANATIONS. 


A  superior  figure  placed  after  a  title-word  in- 
dicates that  the  word  so  marked  is  distinct 
etymologically  from  other  words,  following  or 
preceding  it,  spelled  in  the  same  manner  and 
marked  with  different  numbers.     Thus  : 

back^  (bak),  n.    The  posterior  part,  etc. 
backl  (bak),  a.    Lying  or  being  behind,  etc. 
back^  (bak),  V.    To  furnish  with  a  back,  etc. 
back^  (bak),  adv.    Behind,  etc. 
backet  (bak),  n.     The  earlier  form  of  bat^. 
back^  (bak),  «.    A  large  flat-bottomed  boat, 
etc. 

Various  abbreviations  have  been  used  in  the 
credits  to  the  quotations,  as  "  No."  for  number, 
"st."  tor  stanza,  "p."  for  page,  "1."  for  line, 
IT  for  paragraph,  ' '  f  ol."  for  folio.  The  method 
used  in  indicating  the  subdivisions  of  books 
will  be  understood  by  reference  to  the  follow- 
ing plan  • 

Section  only §  5. 

Chapter  only xiv. 

Canto  only xiv. 

Book  only iii. 


Book  and  chapter  

Part  and  chapter 

Book  and  line 

Book  and  page V  iil.  10. 

Act  and  scene 

Chapter  and  verse 

No.  and  page 

Volume  and  page H.  34. 

Volume  and  chapter IV.  iv. 

Part,  book,  and  chapter II.  iv.  12. 

Part,  canto,  and  stanza II.  iv.  12. 

Chapter  and  section  or  IT vii.  ^  or  IT  3. 

Volume,  part,  and  section  or  1[  . .  I.  i.  §  or  H  6. 
Book,  chapter,  and  section  or  IT ..  I.  i.  §  or  IT  6. 

Different  grammatical  phases  of  the  same 
word  are  grouped  under  one  head,  and  distin- 
guished by  the  Eoman  numerals  I.,  II.,  III., 
etc.  This  applies  to  transitive  and  intransi- 
tive uses  of  the  same  verb,  to  adjectives  used 
also  as  nouns,  to  nouns  used  also  as  adjectives, 
to  adverbs  used  also  as  prepositions  or  con- 
junctions, etc. 

The  capitalizing  and  italicizing  of  certain  or 
all  of  the  words  in  a  synonym-list  indicates 
that  the  words  so  distinguished  are  discrimi- 


nated in  the  text  immediately  following,  or 
under  the  title  referred  to. 

The  figures  by  which  the  synonym-lists  are 
sometimes  divided  Indicate  the  senses  or  defi- 
nitions with  which  they  are  connected. 

The  title-words  begin  with  a  small  (lower- 
case) letter,  or  with  a  capital,  according  to 
usage.  When  usage  differs,  in  this  matter, 
with  the  different  senses  of  a  word,  the  abbre- 
viations [cap.]  for  "capital"  and  [I.  c]  for 
"  lower-case  "  are  used  to  indicate  this  varia- 
tion. 

The  difference  observed  in  regard  to  the 
capitalizing  of  the  second  element  in  zoologi- 
cal and  botanical  terms  is  in  accordance  with 
the  existing  usage  in  the  two  sciences.  Thus, 
in  zoSlogy,  in  a  scientific  name  consisting  of 
two  words  the  second  of  which  is  derived  from 
a  proper  name,  only  the  first  would  be  capi- 
talized. But  a  name  of  similar  derivation  in 
botany  would  have  the  second  element  also 
capitalized. 

The  names  of  zoSlogical  and  botanical  classes, 
orders,  families,  genera,  etc.,  have  been  uni- 
formly italicized,  in  accordance  with  the  pres- 
ent usage  of  scientific  writers. 


droop 

^Oop  (drSp),  V.   [<  ME.  droupen,  rarely  dropen, 

^upen,  droop,  esp.  from  sorrow,  <  Icel.  drupa, 


.. _.   _ -^  „i  liang  doTvn ;  bend  or 

nang  downward,  as  from  weakness  or  exhaus- 
tion. 

Wei  cowde  he  dresse  his  takel  yemanly ; 

His  arwes  drowpede  nought  with  f etheres  lowe. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  107. 
The  evenmg  comes,  and  every  little  flower 
Droops  now,  as  well  as  I. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Coxcomb,  iiL  3. 
Hampden,  with  his  head  drooping,  and  his  hands  lean- 
ing on  hi8  horse's  neck,  moved  ieebly  out  of  the  battle. 

Ma(iarilay,  Nugent's  Hampden. 
Near  the  lake  where  drooped  the  willow. 

Long  time  ago.  G.  -P.  Morris. 

3.  To  languish  from  grief  or  other  cause ;  fall 
into  a  state  of  physical  weakness. 

Conceiving  the  dishonour  of  his  mother, 
He  straight  declin'd,  droop'd,  took  it  deeply. 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  ii.  3. 

After  this  King  Leir,  more  and  more  drooping  with 

Years,  became  an  easy  prey  to  his  Daughters  and  thir  Hus- 

*anii8.  Maton,  Hist.  Eng.,  i. 

We  had  not  been  at  Sea  long  before  our  Men  began  to 

■droop,  in  a  sort  of  a  Distemper  that  stole  insensibly  on 

*li6m.  Dampier,  Voyages,  I.  524. 

One  day  she  drooped,  and  the  next  she  died ;  nor  was 

there  the  distance  of  many  hours  between  her  being  very 

■easy  in  tills  world,  and  very  happy  in  another. 

Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  I.  vL 
3.  To  fail  or  sink;  flag;  decline;  be  dispirited: 
.as,  the  courage  droops;  the  spirits  droop. 
Myohe  fere  had  that  f re,  &  full  was  of  thoght. 
All  droupond  in  drede  and  in  dol  lengyt. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  6303. 
But  wherefore  do  you  droop'  why  look  so  sad? 
Be  great  in  act,  as  you  have  been  in  thought. 

Shah,  K.  John,  v.  1. 
Why  droops  my  lord,  my  love,  my  lite,  my  Caesar? 
How  111  this  dulnesB  doth  comport  with  greatness ! 

Fletcher  (and  another  7),  Prophetess,  v.  1. 
-4.  To  tend  gradually  downward  or  toward  a 
«lose.     [Poetical.] 

Then  day  droapt ;  the  chapel  bells 
Call'd  us :  Ve  left  the  walks. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  ii. 
■5.  To  drip;  be  wet  with  water.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
I  was  drooping  wet  to  my  very  skinne. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  67. 
"  They've  had  no  rain  at  all  down  here,"  said  he. 
"Then,"  said  she,  demurely  regarding  her  drooping 
/skii'ts,  "they'll  thiuk  I  must  have  fallen  into  the  river." 
W.  Black,  Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVI.  391. 

II,  trans.  To  let  sink  or  hang  down:  as,  to 
■droop  the  head. 

The  lilylike  Melissa  droop'd  her  brows. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  iv. 
Great,  sulky  gray  cranes  droop  their  motionless  heads 
over  the  still,  salt  pools  along  the  shore. 

S.  T.  Cooke,  Somebody's  Neighbors,  p.  24. 

droop  (•irSp),  n.  [<  droop,  v."]  The  act  of  droop- 
ing, or  of  bending  or  hanging  down;  a  drooping 
position  or  state. 

With  his  little  insinuating  jury  droop. 

Dickens,  Little  Dorrit,  i.  21. 

drooper  (drS'pfer),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
droops. 

If  he  [the  historian]  be  pleasant,  he  is  noted  for  a  iester; 
if  he  be  graue;  he  is  reckoned  for  a  drooper. 

Stanihurst,  To  Sir  H.  Sidney,  in  Holinshed. 

droopingly  (dro'ping-li),  adv.  In  a  drooping 
mahner;  languisningly. 

They  [duties]  are  not  accompanied  with  such  sprightli- 
ness  of  affections,  and  overflowings  of  joy,  as  they  were 
wont,  but  are  performed  droopingly  and  heavily. 

Sha/rpe,  Works,  IIL  iii. 

drop  (drop),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  dropped,  ppr. 
dropping.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  droppe;  <  ME. 
droppen,  <  AS.  droppan,  also  dropian  and  drop- 
petian,  droppetan  =  D.  droppen  =  Gr.  tropfen  = 
Sw.  droppa,  drop ;  secondary  forms  of  the  orig. 
strong  verb,  AB.*dre6pan  (pret.*dre(fp,  'p\.*dnt- 
pon,  pp.  *dropen;  occurring,  if  at  all,  only  in 
doubtful  passages),  ME.  drepen  (=  OS.  driopan 
=  OFries.  driapa  =  D.  druipen  =  OHGr.  triufan, 
MHGI-.  Gr.  triefen  =  Icel.  drjwpa  =  Norw.  drjupa), 
drop,  whence  also  ult.  drop,  n.,  drip,  v.,  dribble^, 
etc.,  and  (through  Icel.)  droop, «).]    I.  intrans. 

1.  To  fall  in  small  portions  or  globules,  as  a 
liquid. 

The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strain'd ; 

It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 

Upon  the  place  beneath.        Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iv.  1. 

2.  To  let  drops  fall;  drip;  discharge  in  drops. 

Itie  heavens  also  dropped  at  the  presence  of  God. 

Ps.  Ixviii.  8. 
Mine  eyes  may  drop  for  thee,  but  thine  own  heart  will 
ache  for  itself.  B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  i.  1. 
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It  was  a  loathsome  herd,  .  .  .  half  bestial,  half  human, 
dropping  with  wine,  bloated  with  gluttony,  and  reeling  in 
obscene  dances.  Macaulay,  Milton. 

3.  To  fall;  descend;  sink  to  a  lower  position 
or  level. 

From  morn 
To  noon  he  fell,  .  .  .  and  with  the  setting  sun 
Dropp'd  from  the  zenith  like  a  falling  star. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  745. 
The  curtain  drops  on  the  drama  of  Indian  history  about 
the  year  650,  or  a  little  later. 

J.  Fergusson,  Hist.  Indian  Arch.,  p.  209. 

4.  Specifically,  to  lie  down,  as  a  dog.— 5.  To 
die,  especially  to  die  suddenly;  fall  dead,  as  in 
battle.  •"  ' 

,  It  was  your  presurmise, 

That  in  the  dole  of  blows  your  son  might  drop. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  i.  1. 

They  see  indeed  many  drop,  but  then  they  see  many 

more  ahve.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  152. 

6.  To  come  to  an  end;  be  allowed  to  cease; 
be  neglected  and  come  to  nothing. 

I  heard  of  threats,  occasioned  by  my  verses ;  I  sent  to 
acquaint  them  where  I  was  to  be  found,  and  so  it  dropped. 

Pope. 
7t.  To  fall  short  of  a  mark.     [Rare.] 

Often  it  drops  or  overshoots.  Collier. 

8.  To  fall  lower  in  state  or  condition;  sink; 
be  depressed;  come  into  a  state  of  coUapse  or 
quiescence. 

Down  dropt  the  breeze,  the  sails  dropt  down. 

Coleridge,  Ancient  Mariner,  ii. 

9.  Naut.,  to'have  a  certain  drop,  or  depth  from 
top  to  bottom :  said  of  a  sail. 

Her  main  top-sail  drops  seventeen  yards.       Mar.  Diet. 

A  dropping  flrefmaa.),  a  continuous  irregular  discharge 
of  small  arms.— To  drop  astern  (nmU,.),  to  pass  or  move 
toward  the  stern ;  move  back ;  let  another  vessel  pass 
ahead,  either  by  slackening  the  speed  of  the  vessel  that  is 
passed  or  because  of  the  superior  speed  of  the  vessel  pass- 
ing.—TO  drop  away  or  off,  to  depart ;  disappear ;  be 
lost  sight  of ;  as,  all  my  friends  dropped  away  from  me ; 
the  guests  dropped  o/'one  by  one. 

If  the  war  continued  much  longer,  America  would  most 
certainly  drop  aijoay,  and  France,  and  perhaps  Spain,  be- 
come bankrupt.  Leeky,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  xv. 

To  drop  down  a  stream,  a  coast,  etc.,  to  sail,  row,  or 
move  down  a  river  or  toward  the  sea,  downward  along  a 
coast,  etc.— To  drop  In,  to  happen  in ;  come  in  as  if  cas- 
ually, or  without  previous  agreement  as  to  time,  as  for  a 
call. 

Captain  Knight  with  as  many  Men  as  he  could  incou- 
rage  to  march,  came  in  about  6,  but  he  left  many  Men  tired 
on  the  Koad ;  these,  as  is  usual,  came  dropping  in  one  or 
two  at  a  time,  as  they  were  able. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  I.  219. 

Others  of  the  household  soon  dropped  in,  and  clustered 
round  the  boai'd.  Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  33. 

To  drop  out,  to  withdraw  or  disappear  from  one's  (or  its) 
place  :  as,  he  dropped  out  of  the  ranks. — To  drop  to  shot, 
to  drop  or  charge  at  the  discharge  of  the  gun :  said  of  a 
fleld-dog.—  To  drop  to  wing,  to  drop  or  charge  when  the 
bird  flushes :  said  of  a  fleld-dog. 

II,  trans.  1.  To  pour  or  let  fall  in  small  por- 
tions, globules,  or  drops,  as  a  liquid:  as,  to 
drop  a  medicine. 

His  heavens  shall  drop  down  dew.         Dent,  xxxiii.  28. 

Their  eyes  are  like  rocks,  which  still  drop  water. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  MeL,  p.  492. 

3.  To  sprinkle  with  or  as  if  with  drops;  varie- 
gate, as  if  by  sprinkling  with  drops ;  bedrop : 
as,  a  coat  dropped  with  gold. 

This  rumoured  the  day  following  about  the  City,  num- 
bers of  people  flockt  thither ;  who  found  the  roome  all  to 
be  dropt  with  torches  in  confirmation  of  this  relation. 

Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  161. 

3.  Toletfall;  allowto  sink  to  a  lower  position; 
lower :  as,  to  drop  a  stone ;  to  drop  the  muz- 
zle of  a  gun. 

I  saw  him  with  that  lily  cropp'd 

Impatient  swim  to  meet 
My  quick  approach,  and  soon  he  dropp'd 
The  treasure  at  my  feet. 

Cowper,  Dog  and  Water-lily. 

Hence — 4.  To  let  fall  from  the  womb;  give 
birth  to :  said  of  ewes,  etc. :  as,  to  drop  a  lamb. 

The  history  of  a  new  colt  that  my  lord's  mare  Th  etis  had 
dropped  last  week.       H.  Kingsley,  Geoflry  Hamlyn,  xvii. 

5.  To  cause  to  fall;  hence,  to  kill,  especially 
with  a  firearm.     [Colloq.] 

A  young  grouse  at  this  season  [October]  pSeis  an  easy 
shot,  and  he  was  dropped  without  difliculty. 

T.  Roosevelt,  Hunting  Trips,  p.  79. 

He  had  the  luck 
To  drop  at  fair-play  range  a  ten-tined  buck. 

Lowell,  Fitz  Adam's  Story. 

6.  To  let  go;  dismiss;  lay  aside;  break  off 
from;  omit:  as,  to  drop  an  affair  or  a  contro- 
versy ;  to  drop  an  acquaintance ;  to  drop  a  let- 
ter from  a  word. 

He  is  now  under  prosecution ;  but  they  think  it  will  be 
dropped,  out  of  pity,  Sifift,  Journal  to  Stella,  xlix. 
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Upon  my  credit,  sir,  were  I  in  your  place,  and  found  my 
father  such  very  bad  company,  I  should  certainly  drop  his 
acquaintance.  Sheridan,  The  Bivals,  ii.  1. 

It  [the  cave]  has  also  a  semicircular  open-work  mould- 
ing, like  basket-work,  which  ...  is  evidently  so  unsuited 
for  stone-work  that  it  is  no  wonder  it  was  dropped  very 
early.  J.  Fergusson,  Hist.  Indian  Arch.,  p.  lie. 

The  member,  whether  church  or  minister,  can  be  tried, 
expelled,  dropped,  or  transferred  to  a  co-ordinate  body, 
as  facts  may  warrant.  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  XLIII.  418. 

7.  To  utter  as  if  casually:  as,  to  drop  a  word  ia. 
favor  of  a  friend. 

They  [the  Arabs]  had  dropt  some  expressions  as  if  they 
would  assault  the  boat  by  night  if  I  staid,  which,  with- 
out doubt,  they  said  that  they  might  make  me  go  away. 
Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  L  ii.  105. 

To  my  great  surprise,  not  a  syllable  was  dropped  on  the 
subject.  Lamh,  Imperfect  Sympathies. 

8.  To  write  and  send  (a  note)  in  an  offhand 
manner:  as,  drop  me  a  line. — 9.  To  set  down 
from  a  carriage. 

When  Lord  Howe  came  over  from  Twickenham  to  see 
him  [the  King],  he  said  the  Queen  was  going  out  driving, 
and  should  "drop  him  "  at  his  own  house. 

Greville,  Memoirs,  July  18, 1830. 
To  drop  a  courtesy,  to  courtesy. 

The  girls,  with  an  attempt  at  simultaneousness,  dropped 
"curcheys    of  respect.  The  Century,  XXXYI,  85. 

To  drop  a  line,  (a)  To  flsh  with  a  line,  (h)  To  write  a 
letter  or  note.— To  drop  anchor,  to  anchor.— To  drop 
the  curtain.  See  curtain. —  To  drop  or  weep  mlll- 
Btones.  See  millstone. 
drop  (drop),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  droppe;  < 
ME.  drope,  <  AS.  dropa  (=  OS.  dropo  =  D.  drop 
=  MLGf.  drope,  drape,  LG.  druppen,  drapen  = 
OHG.  tropfo,  troffo,  MHG.  tropfe,  G.  tropfen 
=  Icel.  S-opi  =  Sw.  droppe  =  Dan.  draabe), 
a  drop,  <  AS.,  etc.,  *dre6pan,  pp.  *  dropen, 
drop:  see  drop,  v."]  1.  A  mass  of  water  or 
other  liquid  so  small  that  the  surface-tension 
brings  it  into  a  spherical  shape  more  or  less 
modified  by  gravity,  adhesion,  etc. ;  a  globule: 
as,  a  drop  of  blood;  a  drop  of  laudanum. 

One  or  two  drops  of  water  peroe  not  the  flint  stone,  but 
many  and  often  droppings  doo. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  164. 
0,  now  you  weep ;  and,  I  perceive,  you  feel 
The  dint  of  pity ;  these  are  gracious  drops, 

Shak.,  J.  C,  ill  2. 
Madam,  this  grief 
You  add  unto  me  is  no  more  than  drops 
To  seas,  for  which  they  are  not  seen  to  swell. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Fhilaster,  iiL  2. 

3.  Something  that  resembles  such  a  drop  of 
liquid,  as  a  pendent  diamond  ornament,  an  ear- 
ring, or  a  glass  pendant  of  a  chandelier:  spe- 
cifically applied  to  varieties  of  sugar-plums  and 
to  medicated  candies  prepared  in  a  similar  form : 
as,  lemon-tJrops;  cough-drops. 

The  flutt'ring  fan  be  Zephyretta's  care ; 

The  drops  to  thee,  Brillante,  we  consign ; 

And,  Momentilla,  let  the  watch  be  thine. 

Pope,  E.  of  the  L.,  Ii.  113. 
Specifically,  in  her.,  the  representation  of  a  drop  of  li- 
quid, usually  globular  below  and  tapering  to  a  point 
above.  Drops  of  different  colors  are  considered  as  tear- 
drops, drops  of  blood,  etc.,  and  are  blazoned  accordingly. 
See  gutt6. 

3.  Any  small  quantity  of  liquid:  as,  he  had 
not  drunk  a  drop. 

Water,  water  everywhere, 
Nor  any  drop  to  drink. 

Coleridge,  Ancient  Mariner,  i. 

Hence — 4.  A  minute  quantity  of  anything :  as, 
he  has  not  a  drop  of  honor,  or  of  magnanimity. 

But  if  there  be 
Yet  left  in  heaven  as  small  a  drop  of  pity 
As  a  wren's  eye,  fear'd  gods,  a  part  of  it ! 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

5.  pi.  A.-aj  liquid  medicine  the  dose  of  which 
consists  of  a  certain  number  of  drops. 

Dydia.  Give  me  the  sal  volatile. 
Lucy.  Is  it  in  a  blue  cover,  ma'am  ? 
Lydia.  My  smelling-bottle,  you  simpleton ! 
Ducy.  0,  the  drops!  —  here,  ma'am. 

Sheridan,  The  Eivals,  i.  2. 

6.  A  pieoe  of  gut  used  by  anglers  on  casting- 
lines.  A  fly-hook  is  attached  to  the  loose  end  of  the 
drop,  the  other  end  being  fastened  to  the  casting-line. 

7.  A  Scotch  unit  of  weight,  the  sixteenth  part 
of  an  ounce,  nearly  equal  to  30  grains  English 
troy  weight. —  8.  The  act  of  dropping;  drip. 
[Rare.] 

Can  my  slow  drop  of  tears,  or  this  dark  shade 
-         About  my  brows,  enough  describe  her  loss  ? 

B.  Jonson,  Sad  Shepherd,  i.  2. 

9.  In  mech.,  a  contrivance  arranged  so  as  to 
drop,  fall,  or  hang  from  a  higher  position,  or 
to  lower  objects.  Speeiflcally- (a)  A  trap-door  in 
the  scaffold  of  a  usual  form  of  gallows,  upon  which  the 
criminal  about  to  be  executed  is  placed  with  the  halter 
about  his  neck,  and  which  is  suddenly  dropped  or  swung 
open  on  its  hinges,  letting  him  fall,  (i)  A  contrivance 
for  lowering  heavy  weights,  as  bale-goods,  to  a  ship's 
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deck,  (c)  The  curtain  which  is  dropped  or  lowered  be- 
tween the  acts  to  conceal  the  stage  ot  a  theater  from  the 
audience.  Also  called  drop-curtain,  drop-scene,  (d)  The 
movable  plate  which  covers  the  keyhole  of  a  lock,  (e)  A 
ptece  of  cut  glass,  sometimes  prism-shaped,  sometimes 
flat,  as  if  cut  out  of  a  sheet  of  plate-glass,  used  with  others 
like  it  as  a  pendent  ornament  on  girandoles,  chandeliers, 
etc.  (/)  A  drop-press,  (j)  A  swaging-hammer  wliioh  f  alls 
between  guides. 

10.  In  arch.,  one  of  the  small  cylinders  or  tnm- 
oated  cones  depending  from  tlie  mutule  of  the 
Doric  cornice  and  the  member  upon  the  archi- 
trave immediately  under  the  triglyph  of  the 
same  order;  a  trunnel. — 11.  In  maeh.,  the  in- 
terval between  the  base  of  a  hanger  and  the 
shaft  below. — 12.  Naut.,  the  depth  of  a  sail 
from  head  to  foot  in  the  middle:  applied  to 
courses  only,  hoist  being  applied  to  other  square 
sails. — 13.  in.  fort.,  the  deepest  part  of  a  ditch 
in  front  of  an  embrasure  or  at  the  sides  of  a 
caponiere. — 14.  In  entom.,  a  small  circular 
spot,  clear  or  light,  in  a  semi-transparent  sur- 
face :  used  principally  in  describing  the  wings 
of  Diptera — A  drop  in  the  bucket,  an  exceedingly 
small  proportion. 

The  bulk  of  his  [Congreve's]  accumulations  went  to  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  in  whose  immense  wealth  such 
a  legacy  was  as  a  drop  in  the  bucket. 

Macaulay,  Leigh  Hunt. 

Drop  Of  stock,  in  firearms,  the  bend  or  crook  of  the 
stock  below  the  line  ot  the  barrel.— Drop  serene  (a 
literal  translation  of  Latin  gutta  Serena),  an  old  medical 
name  for  amaurosis. — Prince  Kupert's  drop.  Same  as 
detonating  bulb  (which  see,  under  det<nMting).—To  get 
the  drop,  to  be  prepared  to  shoot  before  one's  antagonist 
is  ready;  hence,  to  gain  an  advantage.  [CoUoq.,  western 
U.  S.] 

These  desperadoes  always  try  to  get  the  drop  on  a  foe  — 
that  is,  to  take  him  at  a  disadvantage  before  he  can  use 
his  own  weapon.    T.  Roosevelt,  The  Century,  XXXV.  604. 

To  have  a  drop  In  one's  eye,  to  be  drunk.    [Slang.] 

O  faith,  Colonel,  you  must  own  you  had  a  drop  in  your 
eye  ;  for  when  I  left  you,  you  were  half  seas  over. 

Swift,  Polite  Conversation,  i. 

dropax  (dro'paks),  n.  [<  Gtr.  Spawa^,  a  pitch- 
plaster,  <  SpeTTCtv,  pluck,  pluck  ofiE.]  A  prepa- 
ration for  removing  hair  from  the  skin ;  a  de- 
pilatory.    [Bare  or  unused.] 

drop-bar  (drop'bar),  n.  In  printinq,  a  bar  or 
roller  attached  to  a  printing-press  for  the  pur- 
pose of  regulating  the  passage  of  the  sheet  to 
impression.  In  the  rotary  press  the  bar  drops  at  a  fixed 
time  on  the  edge  of  the  sheet,  and  with  an  eccentric  re- 
volving motion  draws  it  forward.  In  some  forms  of  the 
cylinder-press  the  bar  drops  on  the  edge  of  the  sheet  and 
holds  it  firmly  in  position  until  it  is  seized  by  the  grippers. 
Also  called  drop-roller. 

drop-black  (drop'blak),  »(.     See  hlack. 

drop-bottom  (drop'bot"um),  11,  A  bottom,  as 
of  a  car,  which  can  be  let  fall  or  opened  down- 
ward :  a  common  device  for  unloading  certain 
kinds  of  railroad-ears. 

drop-box  (drop'boks),  n.  In  a  figure-weaving 
loom,  a  box  for  holding  a  number  of  shuttles, 
each  carrying  its  own  color,  and  so  arranged 
that  any  one  of  the  shuttles  can  be  brought  into 
action  as  required  by  the  pattern. 

drop-curls  (drop'kerlz),  n.  ^l.  Curls  dropping 
loose  from  the  temples  or  sides  of  the  head. 

drop-curtain  (drop'ker"tan),  n.  Same  as  drop, 
9  (c). 

drop-drill  (drop'dril),  n.  An  agncultural  im- 
plement which  drops  seed  and  manure  into  the 
soil  simultaneously.     See  driVX,  3. 

drop-fingers  (drop'fing*gerz),  n.  pi.  In  print- 
ing, two  or  more  finger-like  rods  attached  to 
some  forms  of  cylinder  printing-presses  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  the  sheet  in  fixed  position 
until  it  is  seized  by  the  grippers. 

drop-fly  (drop'fli),  n.  In  angling,  same  as  drop- 
per, 4. 

drop-forging  (drop' for "jing),  «.  A  forging 
produced  by  a  drop-press. 

drop-glass  (drop'glas),  n.  A  diopping-tube  or 
pipette,  used  for  dropping  a  liquid  into  the  eye 
or  elsewhere. 

drop-hammer  (drop'ham"6r),  n.    Same  as  drop- 


t&op-handle  (drop'han"dl),  n.  A  form  of 
needle-telegraph  instrument  in  which  the  cir- 
cuit-making device  is  operated  by  a  handle 
projecting  downward. 

drop-keel  (drop'kel),  n.    Naut.,  same  as  center- 
hoard.     [Eng.] 
droplet  (drop'let),  n.    [<  drop  +  -let.l    A  little 
drop. 

Though  thou  abhorr'dst  in  us  our  human  griefs, 
Scom'dst  our  brain's  flow,  and  those  our  droplets -vf\ac\i 
From  niggard  nature  faU.  Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  v.  5. 

drop-letter  (drop'let'''er),  n.  A  letter  intended 
for  a  person  residing  within  the  delivery  of  the 
post-office  where  it  is  posted.    [U.  S.] 
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drop-light  (diop'lit),  n.  A  portable  gas-burn- 
er, generally  in  the  form  of  a  lamp,  connected 
with  a  chandelier  or  other  gas-nxture  by  a 
metallic  or  flexible  tube. 

dropling  (diop'ling),  n.  [<  drop  +  -ling^."]  A 
little  drop.    Davies.     [Bare.] 

Kightly  to  speak,  what  Man  we  call  and  count. 

It  is  a  beamling  of  Diuinity, 
It  is  a  dropling  of  th'  Eternall  Fount, 

It  is  a  moatling  hatcht  of  th'  Vnity. 

Sylvester,  Quadrains  of  Pibrac,  st.  13. 

dropmealf  (drop'mel),  adv.  [<  ME.  dropemele, 
<  AS.  dropmdelum,  by_drops,  <  dropa,  drop,  + 
mSlwm,  dat.  pi.  of  mcel,  a  portion,  time,  etc.: 
see  meaJi.]  Drop  by  drop;  in  small  portions 
at  a  time. 

Distilling  drop-meale  a  little  at  once  in  that  proportion 
and  measure  as  thirst  requireth. 

Holland,  tr.  ot  Pliny,  xvii.  2. 

drop-net  (drop 'net),  n.  1.  A  Mnd  of  light 
cross- woven  lace. —  3.  A  net  suspended  from 
a  boom  and  suddenly  let  fall  on  a  passing  school 
of  fish. 

dropper  (drop'Sr),  n.  [<  drop  +  -erl.]  1.  One 
who  or  that  which  drops.  Specifically— (a)  A  glass 
tube  with  an  elastic  cap  at  one  end  and  a  small  orifice  at 
the  other,  tor  drawing  in  a  liquid  and  expelling  it  in  drops ; 
a  pipette.  Aiaodropping-tuAe.  (6)  A  reaping-machine  that 
deposits  the  cut  grain  in  gavels  on  the  ground :  so  called 
to  distinguish  it  from  one  that  merely  cuts,  or  cuts  and 
binds.    See  reaper. 

It  causes  a  Westerner  to  laug;h  to  see  small  grain  being 
cut  with  a  dropper  or  a  self-raking  reaper. 

Sa.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LV.  373. 

(c)  Among  fiorists,  a  descending  shoot  produced  by  seedling 
bulbs  of  tulips,  instead  of  a  renewal  of  the  bulb  upon  the 
radical  plate,  as  in  the  later  method  of  reproduction. 
2.  In  mining,  a  branch  or  spur  connecting  with 
the  main  lode :  nearly  the  same  as  feeder,  ex- 
cept that  the  latter  more  generally  carries  the 
idea  of  an  enrichment  of  the  lode  with  which  it 
unites. —  3.  A  dog  which  is  a  cross  between  a 
pointer  and  a  setter. —  4.  An  artificial  fly  ad- 
justed to  a  leader  above  the  stretcher-fly,  used 
in  angling.  Also  called  bobber  and  drop-fly. 
See  whip. 

And  observe,  that  if  your  droppers  be  larger  than,  or 
even  as  large  as,  your  stretcher,  you  will  not  be  able  to 
throw  a  good  line.  /.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  ii.  5,  note. 

dropping  (drop'ing),  n.  [<  ME.  droppynge,  < 
AS.  dropung,  a  dropping,  verbal  n.  of  dropian, 
drop:  see  drop,  ».]  1.  The  act  of  falling  in 
drops ;  a  falling. 

A  continual  dropping  in  a  very  rainy  day  and  a  conten- 
tious woman  are  alike.  Prov.  xxvii.  15. 

2.  That  which  drops  or  is  dropped:  generally 
in  the  plural. 
Like  eager  droppings  into  milk.       Skak.,  Hamlet,  i.  5. 

All  the  Countrey  is  overgrowne  with  trees,  whose  drop- 
pings continually  tumeth  their  grasse  to  weeds,  by  reason 
of  the  rancknes  of  the  ground,  which  would  soone  be 
amended  by  good  husbandry. 

Capt.  John  Smith,  True  Travels,  I.  121. 

Specifically — 3.  pi.  Dung :  especially  said  of  the 
dung  of  fowls :  as,  the  droppings  of  the  henroost. 
— 4.  In  glass-making,  one  of  the  lumps  or  glob- 
ules formed  in  the  glass  by  the  glazing  of  the 
clay  cov^r  of  the  melting-vessel  and  its  com- 
bination with  the  volatilized  alkalis.  The  crude 
glass  thus  formed  on  the  cover  drops  into  the  molten  glass 
in  the  vessel,  rendering  it  defective. 

dropping-bottle  (drop'ing-bot'''l),  n.  An  instru- 
ment for  supplying  small  quantities  of  water  to 
test-tubes,  etc. ;  an  edulcorator. 

dropping-tube  (drop'ing-tub),  n.  Same  as 
dropper,  1  (a). 

drop-press  (drop'pres),  n.  A  swaging-,  stamp- 
ing-, or  f  orging-machine  having  either  a  regular 
or  an  intermittent  motion.  It  is  essentially  a  power- 
hammer  moving  between  vertical  guides,  and  delivering  a 
dead-stroke  blow  either  from  its  own  weight  or  by  weight 
combined  with  power.  In  simple  macliines  the  weight  is 
raised  above  the  anvil  by  hand  by  means  ot  a  cord,  and  let 
tall;  but  as  these  macliines  are  wasteful  of  labor  they 
have  been  largely  superseded  by  power-machines,  in  which 
the  weight  is  raised  by  a  strap  wound  over  a  drum,  or  by 
a  wooden  slat  pressed  between  two  pulleys  revolving  in 
opposite  directions,  or  by  direct  connection  with  a  wrist 
on  a.  disk-wheel.  The  weight  is  either  released  at  any 
point  of  its  path  by  some  simple  device  controlled  by  a 
lever  within  reach  of  the  operator's  hand  or  foot,  or  it 
descends  by  the  movement  of  the  disk.  If  a  spring  is 
Interposed  between  the  weight  and  the  lifting  apparatus, 
whatever  its  form,  to  absorb  the  recoil,  it  is  called  a  dead- 
stroke  hammer  or  press.  In  the  drop-presses  employing 
a  strap  or  other  lifting  device  that  is  released  at  the  will 
of  the  operator,  the  blows  are  intermittent.  Where  the 
connection  with  a  wheel  is  direct,  the  blows  are  regular 
and  uniform  so  long  as  the  machine  works.  All  things 
shaped  from  hot  metals  on  a  drop-press,  such  as  small 
parts  of  machines,  are  called  drop-forgings.  The  drop- 
press  is  sometimes  called  simply  press,  and  sometimes 
drop-hammer.  It  should  not  be  confounded  with  the 
stamping-press,  which,  while  it  is  allied  to  the  drop-press, 
differs  essentially  in  its  manner  of  working. 
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drop-ripe  (drop'rip),  a.  So  ripe  as  to  be  ready 
to  drop  from  the  tree.    Davies.     [Kare.] 

The  fruit  was  now  drop-ripe,  we  may  say,  and  fell  by  a 
shake.  Carlyle,  Misc.,  IV.  274. 

drop-roller  (drop'ro'lSr),  m.  1.  Sameasdj'op- 
bar. —  3.  In  press-work,  an  inking-roUer  which 
drops  at  regulated  intervals,  with  a  supply  of 
printing-ink,  on  the  distributing-table  or  dis- 
tributing-rollers. Also  known  as  the  duetor  or 
ductor-roller. 

drop-scene  (drop'sen),  n.    Same  as  drop,  9  (c). 

dropseed-grass  (drop'sed-gras),  n.  A  name 
given  to  species  of  Sporoholus  and  Muhlenbergia. 

drop-shutter  (drop'shufer),  ».  la  photog.,  Sb 
device  for  rendering  the  exposure  of  a  plate  in 
a  camera  very  brief:  used  in  instantaneous 
photography.  The  most  simple  form,  also  known  as 
the  guillotine  shutter,  and  the  one  that  gives  a  name  to 
all  other  appliances  of  the  kind,  consists  of  two  opaque 
pieces,  each  pierced  with  a  hole,  and  ananged  to  slide 
one  over  the  other.  One  of  the  pieces  is  fitted  over  tlie 
lens-tube,  and  when  the  openings  in  the  two  pieces  are  in 
line,  the  shutter  admits  light  to  the  camera.  When  it  is 
desired  to  make  a  very  short  exposure,  the  movable  slide 
is  raised  till  the  opening  ot  the  tube  is  closed.  On  let- 
ting the  slide  fall,  the  opening  in  it  passes  before  that  in 
the  fixed  piece,  and  for  an  instant  light  is  admitted  to 
the  plate  behind  the  lens.  To  accelerate  the  fall  ot  the 
slide,  various  devices  are  used,  as  springs  or  elastic  bands. 
Improved  drop-shutters  have  the  form  ot  revolving  disks 
actuated  by  springs,  etc.,  or  that  of  flap-shutters  controlled 
by  a  pneumatic  device,  etc. ;  and  in  many  the  opening  is 
made  to  take  place  eccentrically,  or  the  holes  in  the  shut- 
ters are  cut  ot  various  shapes,  with  the  object  of  distrib- 
uting the  light,  and  giving  a  p-eater  volume  of  light  to  the 
foreground  or  the  lower  portion  of  the  picture,  which  is 
naturally  not  so  well  lighted  as  the  higher  portions. 

dropsical  (drop'si-kal),  a.     [<  dropsy  +  -ic-al.^ 

1.  Affected  with  dropsy ;  inclined  to  dropsy. 
Laguerre  towards  his  latter  end  grew  dropsical  and  in- 
active. Walpole,  Anecdotes  ot  Painting,  IV.  i. 

3.  Eesembling  or  partaking  of  the  nature  of 
dropsy. 
dropsicalness  (drop'si-kal-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  dropsical.  Bailey,  1727. 
dropsied  (drop'sid),  o.  [^i  dropsy  + -ed^. 2  Dis- 
eased with  dropsy;  unnaturally  swollen;  ex- 
hibiting an  unhealthy  inflation. 

Where  great  additions  swell,  and  virtue  none. 

It  is  a  dropsied  honour.  Shak.,  All's  Well,  ii.  3. 

dropstone  (drop'ston),  n.  A  stalaetitic  variety 
of  caleite.     See  stalactite. 

dropsy  (drop'si), «.  [Early mod.  E.  also  dropsie  ; 
<  ME.  dropsy,  dropesye,  abbr.  by  apheresis  of 
ydropsie,  Itydropsie:  see  hydropsy. '\  1.  In  med., 
a  morbid  accumulation  of  watery  liquid  in  any 
cavity  of  the  body  or  in  the  tissues.  See  edema, 
anasarca,  and  ascites. 
And  lo  a  man  syk  in  the  dropesye  was  bifore  him. 

Wyclif,  Luke  xiv. 
But  the  sad  Dropsie  f  reezeth  it  extream. 
Till  all  the  blood  be  turned  into  fleam. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Dn  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii..  The  Furies. 

2.  In  hot,  a  disease  in  succulent  plants  caused 
by  an  excess  of  water. — 3.  In  fish-culture,  a 
disease  of  young  trout.  Before  the  food-sac  is  gone 
the  trout  are  often  affected  with  a  swelling  over  the  sac, 
where  a  membrane  forms,  swells  out,  and  is  filled  with  a 
watery  substance.  An  incision  is  sometimes  made  in  the 
swelling  to  let  out  the  water.    Also  called  blue  swelling. 

drop-table  (drop'ta''''bl),  n.  A  machine  for 
lowering  weights,  and  especially  for  removing 
the  wheels  of  locomotives. 

drop-the-handker  chief  (drop '  the  -  hang '  ker- 
chfi ),  n.  A  children's  game  in  which  one  player 
having  a  handkerchief  drops  it  behind  any  one 
of  the  others,  who  are  formed  in  a  ring,  and 
tries  to  escape  within  the  ring  before  being 
kissed. 

drop-tin  (drop'tin),  n.  Tin  pulverized  by  be- 
ing dropped  into  water  while  melted. 

drop'Wise  (drop'wiz),  adv.  [<  drop  +  -tvise.'] 
After  the  manner  of  drops;  droppingly;  by 
drops.     [Bare.] 

In  mine  own  lady  palms  I  cull'd  the  spring 
That  gather'd  trickling  dropunse  from  the  cleft. . 

Tennyson,  Merlin  and  Vivien. 

drop-worm  (drop'wferm),  n.  The  larva  of  one 
of  many  insects.  Specifically — (a)  Of  any  geometiid 
moth.  Also  called  span-worm,  in^h-worm,  measuring- 
worm,  etc.  (6)  Of  Thyridopteryx  ephemeroe/ormis.  Also 
called  hang-worm  and  bag-worm. 

dropwort  (drop'w6rt),  n.  An  English  name  for 
the  Spircea  Mlipendula False  dropwort,  an  Amer- 
ican book-name  for  Tiedemannia  teret^foua,  an  umbellifer- 
ous plant  of  the  Atlantic  States.— Hemlock-  and  water- 
dropwort,  common  book-names  for  species  of  (Enanthe. 

droschka,  n.    Same  as  droshky. 

drose,  v.  i.    See  droze. 

Drosera  (dros'e-ra),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  dpoaepdc, 
dewy,  <  Sp6aoQ,  dew,  water,  juice,  prob.  ult.  < 
(Skt.)  ■/  dru,  run.]  A  genus  of  plants  giving 
name  to  the  order  Droseraceoe.  There  are  about 
100  species,  found  in  all  parts  of  the  globe  excepting  the 
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Pacific  Islands,  and  most  abundantly  in  extratropical  Aus- 
tralia. Their  leaves  are  covered  with  glandular  hairs 
which  exude  drops  of  a  clear  glutinous  fluid  that  glitter 
in  the  sun ;  hence  the  name  Droeera,  and  in  English  sun- 
dew. These  glandular  hairs  retain  small  insects  that  touch 
them,  and  other  haus  around 
those  actually  touched  by  the 
insect  bend  over  and  inclose  it. 
The  excitement  of  the  glands 
Induces  the  secretion  of  a  di-' 
gestive  fluid,  under  the  opera- 
tion of  which  the  nutritious 
nitrogenous  matter  of  the  in- 
sect is  dissolved  and  absorbed. 
The  common  European  species 
liave  long  had  a  popular  repu- 
tation as  a  remedy  for  bronchi- 
tis  and  asthma. 

Droseraceae  (dros-e-ra'- 
sf-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Dro- 
sera +  -acece.^  A  natural 
order  of  polypetalous  in- 
geotivorous  herl)s,  grow- 
ing in  marshy  localities 
in  temperate  and  tropi- 
cal regions,  having  their 
leaves  mostly  circinate 
in  vernation  and  covered 
■with  numerous  glandu- 
lar viscid  hairs,  of  the  6  genera,  Drosera  (which  see) 
is  by  far  the  largest.  Of  the  others,  Dioncea  is  character- 
ized by  having  f oliaceous  petioles  bearing  a  two-lobed  lam- 
ina which  closes  quioltly  when  touched,  and  AlArovcmcLa 
by  having  pitcher-shaped  leaves.    See  cut  under  DicncBa. 

droshky,  drosky  (drosh'-,  dros'ki),  n.;  pi. 
dtoshUes,  Oroskies  (-kiz).  [Also -written  drosh- 
M,  etc. ;  =  F.  drosdhhi  =  D.  droschke  =  Dan. 
droske  =  Sw.  droska,  <  G.  droschke,  a  droshky, 
cab,  etc.,  =  Pol.  drozhka,  dorozhka,  <  Euss. 
drozhki  (=  Little  Russ.  drozhhy),  a  droshky, 
dim.  ota/rogi,  a  carriage,  a  hearse,  prop.  pi.  of 
diroga,  the  pole  or  shaft  of  a  carriage.  Not  con- 
nected with  Euss.  doroga,  a  road  (=  Pol.  droga 
=  Bohem.  d/raga,  diraha,  a  road,  =  OBulg.  Serv. 
draga,  a  valley),  dim.  dorozhka  (>  Pol.  dorozhka), 
a  little  road,  though  the  second  Pol.  form  simu- 
lates such  a  connection.]  A  kind  of  light  four- 
wheeled  carriage  used  in  Russia  and  Prussia. 
The  droshlcy  proper  is  without  a  top,  and  consists  of  a  kind 
of  long  narrow  bench,  on  which  the  passengers  ride  as  on 
a  saddle ;  but  the  name  is  now  applied  to  various  Icinds  of 
vehicles,  as  to  the  common  cabs  plying  in  the  streets  of 
some  German  cities,  etc. 


Sundew  {Drosera  rotundi- 
folia). 


Drosldes  —  the  smallest  carriages  in  the  world,  mere 
sledges  on  wheels,  with  drivers  like  old  women  in  low- 
crowned  hats  and  long  blue  dressing-gowns  buttoned  from 
their  tlu:oate  to  their  feet.  A.  J.  C.  Hare,  Russia,  li. 

drosnet,  «.     [ME. :  see  dross."]    Dregs ;  dross. 

drosometer  (dro-som'e-ter),  n.  [<  Gr.  6p6aog, 
dew,  +  /ihpov,  a  measure.]  An  instrument 
for  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  dew  that  con- 
denses on  a  body  which  has  been  exposed  to 
the  open  air  during  the  night,  it  consists  of  a 
balance,  one  end  of  which  is  furnished  with  a  plate  fitted 
to  receive  the  dew,  and  the  other  with  a  weight  protected 
from  it. 

Drosophila  (dro-sof 'i-la),  n.  [NL.,  <  Grr.  dpdaoc, 
dew,  +  ^(Aof,  loving.]  A  genus  of  flies,  of  the 
family  Muscidse,  one  species  of  which,  Droso- 
phila flava  (the  yellow  turnip-leaf  miner),  is 
very  destructive  to  turnips,  the  maggots  eating 
into  the  pulp  and  producing  whitisn  blisters  on 
the  upper  side.    D.  cellaris  attacks  potatoes. 

drosopnore  (dros'o-f or),  n.  [<  Gr.  (Jpiiffof ,  dew,  + 
-(popog,  <fipetv,  bear.]  A  device  for  spraying 
water  into  air  to  increase  its  humidity;  a  kind 
of  atomizer. 

dross  (dros),  n.  [Early  mod.  K  also  drosse;  < 
ME.  drosse,  earlier  dros,  <  AS.  dros  =  MLG. 
dros  =  MD.  droes,  dregs.  The  more  common 
AS.  word  is  *drosen  (or  *drdsen),  always  in  syn- 
copated pi.  drosrta  (or  *dr6sna)  (=  MD.  droes- 
sem,  D.  droesem  =  MLG.  drme  =  OHG.  trusana, 
trusna,  drnsena,  drusina,  MHG.  drusene,  drusine, 
dntssene,  OHG.  also  truosana,  truosena,  truosina, 
truosen,  druosana,  MHG.  truosen,  druosene,  G. 
drusen),  lees,  dregs,  <  dredsan  (pp.  droren  for 
*drosen)  =  OS.  driosan  —  Norw.  drjosa  =  Goth. 
driusan  (LG.  dritsen,  etc.),  fall:  see  drizzle,  and 
cf.  droze,  drowse.]  1.  Refuse  or  impure  or  for- 
eign matter  which  separates  from  a  liqtiid  and 
falls  to  the  bottom  or  rises  to  the  top,  as  in 
wine  or  oil  or  in  molten  metal ;  sediment ;  lees ; 
dregs ;  scum:  any  refuse  or  waste  matter,  as 
chaff;  especially,  and  now  chiefly,  the  slag, 
scales,  or  cinders  thrown  off  from  molten  metal. 

Gold  and  siluer  clenaeth  ham  of  hore  dros  i  the  fure  [in 
the  fire].  Ancren  Riwle,  p.  284. 

Drosse  of  metalle,  soorium ;  drosse  of  come,  acus,  cri- 
ballum,  rusoum ;  drosse  of  fylthe  where  of  hyt  be,  ruscum, 
Tusculum.  Prompt,  Parv.,  p.  133. 

Some  scumd  the  drosse  that  from  the  metall  came, 
Some  stird  the  molten  owre  with  ladles  great. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  vil.  36. 
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3.  In  gahano-elect,  an  alloy  of  zinc  and  iron 
formed  in  the  zinc-bath,  partly  by  the  solvent 
action  of  the  zinc  on  the  iron  of  the  pot,  but 
chiefly  from  the  iron  articles  dipped,  and  from 
the  dripping  off  of  the  superfluous  amalgam 
as  they  come  from  the  bath.  W.  3.  Wdhl. — 
3.  Figuratively,  a  worthless  thing;  the  value- 
less remaiuder  of  a  once  valued  thing. 
The  world's  glory  is  but  dross  unclean.  Spenser. 

The  past  gain  each  new  gain  makes  a  loss. 
And  yesterday's  gold  love  to-day  makes  dross. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  III.  340. 

dross  (dros),  V.  t.  [<  dross,  w.]  To  remove 
dross  from. 

Drossing  is  performed  with  a  large  perforated  iron  spoon 
or  ladle,  through  the  openings  of  which  the  fluid  zinc  runs 
oflf,  while  the  dross  is  retained,  packed  into  shallow  moulds 
so  as  to  form  slabs  of  about  seventy-flve  pounds  weight, 
and  in  this  form  is  usually  sold  to  the  smelters  and  refin- 
ers, who  gain  the  zinc  it  contains  either  by  distillation  or 
by  special  patented  procedures. 

W.  3.  Wahl,  Galvanoplastic  Manipulations,  p.  529. 

drossardt  (dros'ard),  n.  [<  D.  drossaard,  MD. 
drossaert  (with  acoom.  term,  -aard,  -aert  =  E. 
-ard),  earlier  MD.  drossaet,  D.  drost  =  OFries. 
drusta  =  MLG.  drossete  (>  ML.  drossatus),  drot- 
zete,  druczete,  droste,  druste,  LG.  droste  =  OHG. 
*truhtsazo,  truhsazo,  truisdzo,  truhsazzo,  MHG. 
truhtseze,  truhtsceze,  trochtsaze,  truhsceze,  truch- 
seze,  G.  triichsess  =  Icel.  drottseti  =  Sw.  drot- 
tsdt,  drozet,  drozt,  drots  =  Dan.  drost  (<  LG.), 
an  officer  whose  duty  it  was  to  set  the  meat  on 
the  table  of  his  prince  or  sovereign,  a  steward, 
server,  grand  master  of  the  kitchen,  hence  in 
extended  use  a  steward,  bailiff,  constable,  pre- 
fect, chief  officer,  appar.  (as  best  shown  in 
OHG.)  <  OHG.  truht  (=  OS.  d«:uU  =  AS.  dryht, 
driht),  the  people,  multitude,  company,  follow- 
ing (see  dright),  +  OHG.  sdzo  (=  AS.  soeta,  etc. : 
see  cotset),  one  who  sits  or  settles:  the  com- 
pound appar.  meaning  orig.  the  officer  who  as- 
signed a  prince's  guests  or  followers  their  seats 
at  table.  Less  prob.  the  flrst  element  is  OHG. 
truht,  a  load,  draught,  provisions  (akin  to  E. 
drafts,  draught^),  the  lit.  meaning  of  the  com- 
pound suiting  then  its  flrst  known  actual  use, 
one  who  sets  the  meat  on  the  table.]  A  stew- 
ard; a  bailiff;  a  prefect. 

There  is  ...  a  drossard  of  Limburgh  near  this  place 
(to  whom  I  gave  an  Exemplar  of  K.  B.  's  Apology)  very  de- 
sirous to  speak  with  some  of  the  friends. 

Penn,  Travels  in  Holland,  etc. 

drosself  (dros'el), ».  [Also  written  drazel;  per- 
haps the  same  as  drotchel,  appar.  <  Sc.  d/ratch, 
d/reteh  =  E.  dretch^,  loiter,-  delay :  see  dretch^.] 
An  idle  wench ;  a  slut. 

That  when  the  time's  expir'd,  the  drazels 
For  ever  may  become  his  vassals. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  III.  i.  987. 
Now  dwels  ech  drossel  in  her  glass. 

Warner,  Albion's  England;  ix.  47. 

drosser  (dros'6r),  n.    See  the  extract. 

The  weight  of  so  many  tables  pressing  one  against  an- 
other would  cause  the  hindermost  to  bend ;  but  this  is  pre- 
vented by  the  invention  of  iron  frames  or  drossers,  which 
divide  the  tables  into  sets.  Qlass^making,  p.  126. 

dressiness  (dros'i-ues),  n.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  drossy ;  foulness ;  impurity. 

The  furnace  of  aifiiction  being  meant  but  to  refine  us 
from  our  earthly  drossiness,  and  soften  us  for  the  impres- 
sion of  God's  own  stamp  and  image.     Boyle,  "Works,  1. 275. 

drossless  (dros'les),  a.    [<  dross  +  -less.]    Free 

from  dross. 
drossy  (dros'i),  a.   [<  dross  +  -yl.]   Like  dross; 

pertaining  to  dross ;  abounding  -with  dross,  or 

waste  or  worthless  material:  applied  to  metals, 

and  figuratively  to  other  things. 

So  doth  the  fire  the  drossy  gold  refine. 

Sir  J.  Dairies,  Immortal,  of  Soul,  Int. 

A  wise  man,  like  a  good  refiner,  can  gather  gold  out  of 

the  drossiest  volume.  MUton,  Areopagitica,  p.  21. 

Many  more  of  the  same  bevy,  that,  I  know,  the  drossy 

age  doats  on.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

The  heart  restor'd  and  purg'd  from  drossy  nature 

Now  finds  the  freedom  of  a  new-bom  creature. 

Qvarles,  Emblems,  ii.  15. 

drot  (drot),  V.  t.    Same  as  drat^. 
droud  (droud),  n.    [Sc,  origin  obscure.]    1.  A 
codfish.    Jamieson. 

The  flsh  are  awful ;  half  a  guinea  for  a  cod's  head,  and 
no  bigger  than  the  drouds  the  cadgers  bring  from  Ayr,  at 
a  shilling  and  eighteen-pence  a  piece. 

Blackwood's  Mag.,  June,  1820,  p.  269. 

2.  A  kind  of  wattled  box  for  catching  herrings. 
Jamieson. —  3.  A  lazy,  lumpish  person.   Jamie- 
son. 
Folk  pitied  her  heavy  handful  of  such  a  droud. 

Gait,  Annals  of  the  Parish,  p.  336. 

drought.  ^  Middle  English  form  of  the  preterit 
of  draw. 
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drought^,  drouth  (drout,  drouth),  n.  [In  the 
first  form  (with  th  altered  to  t,  as  also  in  height, 
hight,  highth),  <  MB.  drought,  drowght,  drugt, 
drost;  in  the  second,  the  more  orig.  form,  early 
mod.  E.  also  drougth,  <  ME.  drougth,  druhth, 
drogthe.  drugthe;  <  AS.  drugath,  drUgoth  (=  D. 
droogte),  dryness,  <  dryge,  orig.  "drUge  (=  D. 
droog),dij:  see  dry.  2)roMi/i  is  thus  equiv.  to 
dry-th  (which  form  is  occasionally  used,  like 
warm-th,  etc.).  Drouth  is  etymologieally  the 
more  correct  spelling.  Both  forms  have  been 
in  concurrent  use  since  the  ME.  period,  but 
drought  has  been  the  more  common.]  If.  Dry- 
ness. 
With  the  drowghte  of  the  daye  alle  drye  ware  the  flores ! 
Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3260. 
The  Asp,  says  Gesner,  by  reason  of  her  exceeding 
drought,  is  accounted  deal;  but  that  one  Asp  is  deafer 
than  another  I  read  not.  Cotgrave. 

2.  Dry  weather;  want  of  rain  or  of  moisture; 
such  a  continuance  of  dry  weather  as  injuri- 
ously affects  vegetation;  aridness. 

-Whan  that  Aprille  with  his  shoures  soote 
The  droghte  of  March  hath  perced  to  the  roote. 

Chaueer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  2. 
In  a  drought  the  thirsty  creatures  cry. 
And  gape  upon  the  gather'd  clouds  for  rain. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis. 
In  the  dust  and  drouth  of  london  life 
She  moves  among  my  visions  of  the  lake. 

Tennyson,  Edwin  Morris. 

3.  Thirst;  want  of  drink. 

As  one,  whose  drouth 
Yet  scarce  allay'd,  still  eyes  the  current  stream. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  Til.  66-. 

4.  Figuratively,  scarcity;  lack. 

A  drought  of  Christian  writers  caused  a  dearth  of  all  his- 
tory. Fuller. 

drought2,«.  Adialectalformof  ^a/ii,  draughfi-. 
droughtiness,  drouthiness  (drou'ti-nes,  -thi- 
nes),  n.    The  state  of  being  droughty;  dry- 
ness; aridness. 

droughty,  drouthy  (drou'ti,  -thi),  a.  1.  Char- 
acterized by  drought ;  dry. 

Oh !  can  the  clouds  weep  over  thy  decay. 
Yet  not  one  drop  fall  from  thy  droughty  eyes  ? 

Drayton,  The  Barons'  Wars,  if. 

When  the  man  of  God  calls  to  her  "  Fetch  me  a  little 

water,"  ...  it  was  no  easy  suit  in  so  droughtie  a  season. 

Bp.  Hall,  Elijah. 

The  sun  of  a  drouthy  summer  .  .  .  was  shining  on  the 

heath.  jR.  W.  Dixon,  Hist.  Church  of  Eng.,  xv. 

2.  Thirsty;  dry;  requiring  drink. 

If  the  former  years 
Exhibit  no  supplies,  alas !  thou  must 
With  tasteless  water  wash  thy  droughty  throat. 

Philips. 
And  at  his  elbow  Souter  Johnny, 
His  ancient,  trusty,  drouthy  cronie. 

Bums,  Tam  o'  Shanter. 
There  aie  capital  points  in  the  second  [picture],  which 
depicts  the  consternation  excited  in  a  village  inn  on  dis- 
covering the  single  ale-cask  dry,  and  the  house  full  of 
drouthy  customers.  Saturday  Sen.,  July  8, 1865. 

The  rustic  politicians  would  gather  round  Philip,  and 
smoke  and  drink,  and  then  question  and  discuss  till  they 
were  drouthy  again.        Mrs.  Gaskell,  Sylvia's  Lovers,  xli. 

drouk,  drook  (drok),  v.  t.  [So.,  <  ME.  *drouken, 
*drouknen  (see  droukening),  <  loel.  drukna  = 
Dan.  drukne,  be  drowned:  see  drown,  where 
the  k  is  lost  in  the  «.]  To  drench;  wet  thor- 
oughly.   Also  drawk. 

And  aye  she  took  the  tither  souk 
To  drouk  the  stowrie  tow. 

Bums,  The  "Weary  Pund  o'  Tow. 

droukeningt,  droukningt,  n.  [ME.,  also  drouk- 
ing,  <  *drouken,  "drouknen,  drench:  see  drouk.] 

1.  A  slumbering;  slumber;  a  doze. 

Als  I  lay  in  a  winteris  nyt  in  a  droukeninghetote  the  day. 
Debate  of  Body  and  Soul,  1.  1.    (Lat.  Poems  attrib.  to 
[W.  Mapes,  ed.  Wright.) 

2.  A  swoon. 
Alle  thei  seiden  thei  weore  son, 
For-doUed  in  a  drouknyng  dred. 

Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  141. 

droukit,  drooket  (drS'Ht,  -ket),  p.  a.    [Pp.  of 
drouk,  q.  v.]    Drenched.     [Scotch.] 
The  last  Halloween  I  was  waukin' 
My  droukit  sark-sleeve,  as  ye  ken. 

Burns,  Tam  Glen. 

The  cart  gaed  ajee  and  they  baith  fell  into  the  water ; 

twa  puir  (JroMAKt-like  bodies  they  were  when '  hey  cam  ont. 

Petticoat  Tales,  I.  237. 

droukningt,  n.     See  droukening. 

droumyt  (drou'mi),  a.    [E.  dial.  (Devonshire); 

of.  drumly.]    Troubled ;  turbid ;  muddy. 

That  .  .  .  protestation  of  Catiline,  to  set  on  fire  and 
trouble  states,  to  the  end  to  fish  in  droumy  waters. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  350. 

drouth,  drouthiness,  etc.    See  drought''-,  etc. 
dro-ve^.     Preterit  and  obsolete  and  dialectal 
past  participle  of  drive. 
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drove^  (drov),  n.  [<  ME.  drove,  earlier  drof,  < 
AS.  drdf,  a  drove,  <  drifwi  (pret.  drdf),  drive : 
see  drive.}  1.  A  number  of  oxen,  sheep,  or 
swine  driven  in  a  body ;  cattle  driven  in  a  herd : 
by  extension,  a  collection  or  crowd  of  other 
animals,  or  of  human  beings,  in  motion,. 

0£  moistfull  matter, 
God  made  the  people  that  frequent  the  Water ; 
And  of  an  Earthly  stuff  the  stubborn  droues 
That  haunt  the  Hils  and  Dales,  and  Downs  and  Groues. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  i.  4. 

The  sounds  and  seas,  with  all  their  finny  drove, 
Now  to  the  moon  in  wavering  morrice  move. 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  115. 
Where  droves,  as  at  a  city  gate,  may  pass. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Juvenal's  Satires. 

3.  A  road  or  drive  for  sheep  or  cattle  in  droves. 
[Great  Britain.]  —  3.  A  narrow  channel  or 
drainj  nsed  in  the  irrigation  of  land.  [Great 
Britain.] 

drove^  (drov),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  droved,  ppr. 
droving.  [So.,  usually  in  pp.  droved;  prob.  a 
secondary  form  (after  drovet,  drove^)  ol  drive; 
cf.  D.  drijven,  drive,  also  engrave,  emboss.]  In 
masonry,  to  tool  roughly.— Droved  and  broached, 
a  phrase  applied  to  work  that  has  been  first  rough-hewn, 
and  then  tooled  clean. — Droved  and  Striped,  a  phrase 
applied  to  work  that  is  first  rough-tooled,  and  then  formed 
into  shallow  grooves  or  stripes  with  a  half-  or  three-quar- 
ter-inch chisel,  having  the  droved  interstices  prominent. 
—Droved  ashler.    See  ashler. 

drove^  (drov), «.  [See  droueS,  «.]  Aoliisel,from 
two  to  four  inches  broad,  usedinmaking  droved 
work. 

drove*t,  drevet,  "•  *•  [ME.  droven,  dreven,  < 
AS.  drefan  (for  *dr6fian),  trouble,  agitate,  dis- 
turb (the  mind),  =  OS.  drobMan  =  MLG.  d/ro- 
ven,  LG.  droven  =  MD.  droeven  =  OHG.  truoban, 
truohen,  MHG.  trudben,  triieben,  G.  truben,  trou- 
ble, =  Sw.  be-drofva  =  Dan.  be-drme,  grieve, 
trouble,  =  Goth,  drobjan,  cause  trouble,  excite 
an  uproar;  connected  with  the  adj.,  AS.  drof, 
etc.,  troubled:  seedrovy.}  To  trouble;  aflict; 
make  anxious. 

Welthe  his  lif  trobles  and  droves. 

Hampole,  Prick  of  Conscience,  1.  1309. 

drovent.  An  obsolete  and  improper  form  of 
driven,  past  participle  of  drive. 

drover  (dro'vfir),  n.  [<  drove'^,  n.,  +  -eri.]  1. 
One  who  drives  cattle  or  sheep  to  market;  one 
who  buys  cattle  in  one  place  to  sell  in  another. 

The  temple  Itself  was  profaned  into  a  den  of  thieves, 
and  a  rendezvous  of  higlers  and  drovers. 

South,  Sermons,  III.  311. 

2t.  A  boat  driven  by  the  wind:  probably  only 
in  the  passage  cited. 

He  woke 
And  saw  his  drover  drive  along  the  streame. 

Speiiser,  P.  Q.,  III.  viii.  22. 

drovmgi  (dro'ving),  n.  [<  drove^  +  -j»gri.] 
The  occupation  of  a  drover.     [Rare.] 

droving^  (dro'ving),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  drove^, «.] 
A  method  of  hewing  the  faces  of  hard  stones, 
similar  to  random-tooling  or  boasting.    See 

drove^,  v Droving  and  striping,  in  atone-eutting, 

the  making  with  the  chisel  of  shallow  parallel  channels 
or  grooves  along  the  length  of  a  rough-hewn  stone. 

drovyt  (dro'vi),  a.  [The  reg.  mod.  form  would 
be  *droovy  =  E.  dial,  druvy,  druivy,  thick,  mud- 
dy, overcast  (cf.  druve.  a  muddy  river),  Sc. 
drowie,  moist,  muddy,  <  ME.  drovy,  drovi,  tur- 
bid, muddy,  <  AS.  drof,  drof,  (rare),  turbid, 
muddy,  also  troubled  (in  mind),  =  OS.  drobhi, 
druobhi  =  D.  droef,  droevig  =  MLG.  drove,  LG. 
driiv,  drove  =  OHG.  tmobi,  G.  triibe,  troubled, 
gloomy,  sad :  see  drove^.}    Turbid. 

He  is  like  to  an  hors  that  seketh  rather  to  drynke  drovy 
water  and  trouble  than  for  to  drinke  water  of  the  welle 
that  is  cleer.  Chaucer,  Parson's  Tale. 

6xaw\v.t.  [E.  dial.,  var.  of  dry;  see  dry.]  To 
dry.     Grose.     [Prov.  Eng.  (Exmoor).] 

dro'W^  (drou),  n.  [Sc,  appar.  developed  from 
the  adj.  drowie,  moist,  misty,  >  E.  drovy,  q.  v.] 
A  cold  mist;  a  drizzling  shower. 

dro'wS  (drou),  n.  [So.,  also  trow,  var.  of  trolP. 
Cf .  droll.']  One  of  a  diminutive  elfish  race  sup- 
posed by  superstitious  people  in  the  Shetland 
islands  to  reside  in  hiUs  and  caverns,  and  to  be 
curious  artificers  in  iron  and  precious  metals. 
I  hung  about  thy  neck  that  gifted  chain,  which  all  in 
our  isles  know  was  wrought  by  no  earthly  artist,  but  by 
the  Brows  in  the  secret  recesses  of  their  caverns. 

Scott,  Pirate,  x. 

drO'Wghtt,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  drought?-. 

drown  (droun),  v.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  droun; 
<  ME.  drownen,  drownen,  contr.  of  earlier  drwwc- 
nen,  drunenien,  <  ONorth.  druncnia  (=  Icel. 
drukna  =  Sw.  drunhna  =  Dan.  d/rukne,  intr., 
drown,  sink,  =  AS.  druncman  =  OHG,  trun- 
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kanen,  drunkanen,  become  drunk,  be  drunk), 
<  AS.  druncen,  pp.  of  drincan,  drink:  see  drink. 
Cf .  drench^,  drown,  and  drouk,  of  same  ult.  ori- 
gin.] I.  intrans.  To  be  suffocated  by  immer- 
sion in  water  or  other  liquid. 

0  Lord  !  methought  what  pain  it  was  to  drown  1 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  i.  4. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  suffocate  by  immersion  in 
water  or  other  liquid ;  hence,  to  destroy,  extin- 
guish, or  ruin  by  or  as  if  by  submersion. 

The  sea  cannot  drown  me  :  I  swam,  ere  I  could  recover 
the  shore,  flve-and-thirty  leagues,  off  and  on. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  iii.  2. 
I  feel  I  weep  apace ;  but  Where's  the  flood. 
The  torrent  of  my  tears  to  drown  my  fault  in  7 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Knight  of  Malta,  iv.  2. 
I  try'd  in  Wine  to  drown  the  mighty  Care  ; 
But  wine,  alas,  was  Oyl  to  th'  Fire. 

Cowley,  The  Mistress,  The  Incurable. 

The  barley  is  then  steeped  too  much,  or,  as  the  maltster 

expresses  it,  is  drowned.    Thausiny,  Beer  (trans.),  p.  281. 

2.  To  overflow ;  inundate :  as,  to  drown  land. 

To  dew  the  sovereign  flower,  and  drown  the  weeds. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  v.  2. 

If  it  [the  storm]  had  continued  long  without  y«  shifting 
of  y6  wind,  it  is  like  it  would  have  drounM  some  parte  of 
y«  cuntrie.  Bradford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  337. 

The  trembling  peasant  sees  his  country  round  , 

Covered  "with  tempests,  and  in  oceans  drovmed. 

Addismi,  The  Campaign. 

A  weir  is  said  to  be  drowned  when  the  water  in  the 
channel  below  it  is  higher  than  its  crest. 

Mankine,  Steam  Engine,  §  137. 

3.  Figuratively,  to  plunge  deeply ;  submerge ; 
overwhelm:  as,  to  drown  remorse  in  sensual 
pleasure. 

Both  man  and  child,  both  maid  and  wife, 
Were  drovm'd  in  pride  of  Spain. 
Queen  Eleanor's  Fall  (Child's  Ballads,  VII.  293). 

My  private  voice  is  drowned  amid  the  senate. 

Addison,  Cato. 

To  drown  out,  to  force  to  come  out,  leave,  etc.,  by  influx 
of  water ;  drive  out  by  flooding  or  by  fear  of  drowning. 

Chilion  fished,  hunted,  laid  traps  for  foxes,  [and]  drowned 
out  woodchucks.  S.  Judd,  Margaret,  i.  3. 

dro'vniage  (drou'naj),  n.  [<  drown  +  -age.'] 
The  act  of  drowning.     Carlyle.     [Bare.] 

drowner  (drou'nSr), ».  One  who  or  that  which 
drowns. 

The  nourse  of  dyse  and  cardes  is  werisome  idlenesse, 
enemy  of  virtue,  droumer  of  youthe.  Ascham,  Toxophilus. 

dro'vrse  (drouz),  v.i.;  pret.  and  pp.  drowsed,  ppr. 
drowsing.  [.Also  drawee,  formerly  drome,  drouze, 
prob.  <  ME.  *drousen  (not  found),  <  AS.  drusan, 
drusian,  sink,  become  slow  or  sluggish  (rare) 
(=  MD.  droosen,  slumber,  doze;  cf.  LG.  driin- 
sen,  driinseln,  slumber,  drunsen,  low,  as  a  cow, 
drawl  in  speech),  <  dredsan  (=  Goth,  driusan, 
etc.),  fall:  see  drizzle,  dross,  droze.]     To  be 
heavy  with  sleepiness;  be  half  asleep;  hence, 
to  be  heavy  or  dull. 
He  drowsed  upon  his  couch.       South,  Sermons,  IV.  78. 
Let  not  your  prudence,  dearest,  drowse,  or  prove 
The  Dana'id  of  a  leaky  vase.      Termyson,  R-incess,  ii. 
In  the  pool  drowsed  the  cattle  up  to  their  knees. 

Lowell,  Sir  Launf  al,  1. 
=  Syn.  Doze,  SluTtiber,  etc.    See  sleep. 
drotrse  (drouz),  n.    [<  drowse,  v.]    A  state  of 
somnolency;  a  half -sleep. 

But  smiled  on  in  a  drowse  of  ecstasy.  Browning. 

Many  a  voice  along  the  street. 
And  heel  against  the  pavement  echoing,  burst 
Their  drowse.  Tennyson,  Geraint. 

He  gave  one  look,  then  settled  into  his  drowse  again. 
L.  Wallace,  Ben-Hur,  p.  128. 

drowsed  (drouzd), ^.  a.  1.  Sleepy;  overcome 
with  sleepiness ;  drowsy. 

I  became  so  drowsed  that  it  required  an  agony  of  exer- 
tion to  keep  from  tumbling  oft  my  horse. 

B.  Taylor,  Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  272. 

2.  Heavy  from  somnolency ;  dull ;  stupid. 
There  gentle  sleep 
First  found  me,  and  with  soft  oppression  seized 
My  drowsed  sense.  Milton,  P.  L.,  viiL  289. 

drowsihead,  n.    See  drowsyhead. 
drowsily  (drou'zi-li),  adv.    1 .  In  a  drowsy  man- 
ner; sleepily;  heavily:  as,  he  drowsily  raised 
hisnead. — 2.  Sluggishly;  languidly;  slothful- 
ly;  lazily. 

Drowsily  the  banners  wave 
O'er  her  that  was  so  chaste  and  fair.  Praed. 

drowsiness  (drou'zi-nes),  n.  1.  Sleepiness; 
disposition  to  sleep ;  lassitude. 

'Tis  like  the  murmuring  of  a  stream,  which,  not  varying 
in  the  fall,  causes  at  first  attention,  at  last  drowsiness. 

Dryden,  Essay  on  Dram.  Poesy. 

He  bore  up  against  drowsiness  and  fever  till  his  master 

was  pronounced  convalescent.    Macavlay,  Hist,  Eng.,  vii. 

2t.  Sluggishness;  sloth;  laziness. 
Drowsiness  shall  clothe  a  man  with  rags.   Prov.  xxiii.  21. 
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drowsy  (drou'zi),  a.  [Formerly  also  drousie; 
<  drowse  +  ^j^.]  1.  Inclined  to  sleep;  sleepy; 
heavy  with  sleepiness. 

Drowsy  am  I,  and  yet  can  rarely  sleep.    Sir  P.  Sidney. 

They  went  till  they  came  into  a  certain  country,  whose 
airnaturallytended  to  make  one  drowsy.  .  .  .  Here  Hope- 
ful began  to  be  very  dull  and  heavy  of  sleep ;  wherefore 
he  said  unto  Christian,  I  do  now  begin  to  grow  so  drowsy 
that  I  can  scarcely  hold  up  mine  eyes ;  let  us  lie  down 
here  and  take  one  nap.  .   ,  „ 

Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  i. ,  Enchanted  Ground. 

2.  Resulting  from  or  affected  by  drowsiness ; 
oharaeteristie  of  or  marked  by  a  state  of  drows- 
ing. 

The  rest  around  the  hostel  fire 
Their  drowsy  limbs  recline. 

Scott,  Marmion,  iiL  26. 

My  heart  aches,  and  a  drowsy  numbness  pains 

My  sense.  Keats,  Ode  to  a  Nightingale. 

3.  Disposing  to  sleep;  lulling;  soporific:  as,  a 
drowsy  couch. 

The  hoary  willows  waving  with  the  wind, 
In  drowsy  murmurs  luU'd  the  gentle  maid. 

Addison. 
The  bowl  with  drowsy  juices  filled 
From  cold  Egyptian  drugs  distilled. 

Addison,  Kosamond,  iiL  3. 

I  hate  to  learn  the  ebb  of  time 

From  yon  dull  steeple's  drowsy  chime. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  vi  24. 

4.  DuU;  sluggish;  stupid. 

I  would  give  you  a  drowsy  relation,  for  it  is  that  time  of 
night,  though  I  called  it  evening.        Donne,  Letters,  IxiL 

Those  inadvertencies,  a  body  would  think,  even  our 
author,  with  all  his  drowsy  reasoning,  could  never  have 
been  capable  of.  Bp.  Atterbury. 

drowsyhead  (drou'zi-hed),  n.  [In  Sj)enser 
drowsihed;  <  drowsy  +  -head.]  Drowsiness; 
sleepiness;  tendency  to  sleep.     [Archaic] 

A  pleasing  land  of  drowsyhead  it  was, 

Of  dreams  that  wave  before  the  half-shut  eye. 

Thomson,  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  6. 
These  hours  of  drowsihead  were  the  season  of  the  old 
gentlewoman's  attendance  on  her  brother. 

Bawthome,  Seven  Gables,  ix. 

drowsy-lieaded  (drou'zi-hed'''ed),  a.  [<  drow- 
sy +  head  +  -edK]  Having  a  sleepy  or  slug- 
gish disposition ;  sleepy-headed. 

C&oylet,  I'-  and  n.    See  droil.    Spenser. 

droze,  arose  (drdz),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  droeed, 
ppr.  drozing.  [E.  dial.,  also  freq.  drosle;  prob. 
connected  with  dross  and  drowse,  ult.  <  AS. 
dredsan,  fall:  see  drizzle,  dross,  drowse.]  To 
melt  and  drip  down,  as  a  candle.  Grose;  Halli- 
well.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

drub  (drub),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  drubbed,  ppr. 
drubWng.  [Appar.  orig.  dial,  form  (=  E.  dial. 
(Kent)  drab  for  *drob),  a  var.  or  secondary  form 
of  *drop,  *drep  (E.  dial,  dryp  and  drib:  see 
drib^),  beat,  <  ME.  drepen  (pret.  drop,  drap, 
drape),  strike,  kill,  <  AS.  drepan  (pret.  *drtep, 
dr^,  pp.  dropen,  drepen),  strike,  =  LG.  drapen, 
drapen  =  OHG.  treffan,  MHG.  G.  <rejfejj,mt, 
touch,  concern,  =  Icel.  drepa  =  Sw.  drdpa  = 
Dan.  drcebe,  kill,  slay  (cf.  Sw.  drabba,  hit).] 
To  beat  with  a  stick ;  cudgel ;  belabor ;  thrash ; 
beat  in  general. 

Captain  Swan  came  to  know  the  Business,  and  marr'd 
all;  undeceiving  the  General,  and  drubbing  the  Noble- 
man. Dampier,  Voyages,  I.  362. 
Must  I  be  drubb'd  with  broom-staves  ? 

Steele,  Lying  Lover,  iv.  1. 
Admiral  Hawke  has  come  up  with  them  [the  French] 
and  druhted  them  heartily. 

Goldsmith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  vi.,  ed.  note. 
If  any  of  the  under  officers  behave  so  as  to  provoke  the 
people  to  drub  them,  promote  those  to  better  offices. 

Franklin,  Autobiog.,  p.  411. 

drub  (drub),  n.  [<  drub,  v.]  A  blow  -with  a 
stick  or  cudgel ;  a  thump ;  a  knock. 

By  setting  an  unfortunate  mark  on  their  followers  they 
have  exposed  them  to  innumerable  drubs  and  contusious. 

Addison. 

drubber  (drub'6r),  n.    One  who  drubs  or  beats. 
These  two  were  sent  (or  I'm  no  Drubber). 

Prior,  The  Mice. 

drubbing  (drab'ing), «.  [Verbal  n.  of  drub,  v.] 
A  cudgeling ;  a  sound  beating. 

drudgel  (druj^, «.  i.;  pret.  and  pp.  drudged,  ppr. 
drudging.  [<ME.  druggen,  work  hard;  said  to 
be  of  Celtic  origin;  cf.  Ir.  drugaire,  a  slave 
or  drudge,  drugaireachd,  slavery,  drudgery; 
but  these  forms  are  prob.  of  E.  origin.  Cf. 
drug'^,  a  drudge,  Sc.  drug,  pull  forcibly,  drug, 
a  rough  pull,  E.  dial,  drug,  a  timber-carriage, 
drudge'^,  a  large  rake,  as  a  verb,  harrow,  =  E. 
dredge^.  The  word  is  thus  prob.  ult.  <  AS. 
dragan,  E.  draw :  see  draw,  drag,  dredge'^.]  To 
work  hard,  especially  at  servile,  mechanical, 
or  uninteresting  work ;  labor  in  tedious,  drag- 
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gmg  tasks;  labor  with  toil  and  fatigue,  and 
without  interest. 

He  profreth  his  servyee 
To  drugge  and  drawe. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  1.  B68. 
Fair  are  your  Words,  as  fair  your  Carriage  ; 
Let  me  be  free,  drudge  you  In  Marriage. 

Prior,  The  Mice. 
Can  it  be  that  a  power  of  Intellect  so  unmeasured  and 
exhaustless  in  its  range  has  been  brought  into  being 
merely  to  drudge  for  an  animal  existence? 

Chamning,  Perfect  Life,  p.  1B9. 

drudge^  (druj),  n.  [<  dnidge^,  v.  See  drug^.'] 
One  who  toils,  especially  at  servile  or  mechan- 
ical labor;  one  who  labors  hard  in  servile  or 
uninteresting  employments ;  a  spiritless  toUer. 

Another  liind  of  bondman  they  have,  when  a  vile  drudge, 
being  a  poor  labourer  in  another  country,  doth  choose  of 
his  own  free  will  to  be  a  bondman  among  them. 

Sir  T.  More,  Utopia  (tr.  by  Bobinson),  ii.  8. 

I  can  but  wait  upon  you. 
And  be  your  drudge  ;  keep  a  poor  life  to  serve  you. 

Fletcher,  Humorous  Lieutenant,  iii.  2. 
How  did  the  toiling  ox  his  death  deserve, 
A  downright  simple  drudge,  and  born  to  serve  ? 

Dryden,  Pythagorean  Philos.,  1. 177. 

drudge'-^  (druj),  n.     [B.  dial.,  ult.  =  dredge^,  m.] 

1.  A  large  rake.  HalUwell.  [Prov.  Bng.] — 2. 
A  dredge. 

drudge^  (druj),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  drudged, 
ppr.  drudging.  [E.  dial.,  ult.  =  dredge^,  v.  *.] 
To  harrow.    SaUmell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

drudge^  (druj),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  Whisky 
in  the  raw  state,  as  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  alcohol.     [U.  S.] 

drudger^  (druj'Sr),  n.  A  drudge ;  one  who 
drudges. 

drudger^t  (druj'6r),  n.  [Var.  of  dredger^.J  1. 
A  dredging-box. 

To  London,  and  there  among  other  things  did  look  over 
some  pictures  at  Cade's  for  my  house,  and  did  carry  home 
a  silver  drudger  for  my  cupboard  of  plate. 

Pepya,  Diary,  Feb.  2, 166B. 

2.  A  bonbon-box  in  which  comfits  (drag6es) 
are  kept. 

dxudgery  (druj'Sr-i),  «.  [<  drudge^  +  -er^i.] 
The  labor  of  a  drudge ;  ignoble,  spiritless  toil; 
hard  work  in  servile  or  mechanical  occupations. 

One  that  is  aboue  the  world  and  its  drudgery,  and  can- 
not pull  downe  his  thoughts  to  the  pelting  businesses  of 
It  [life]. 

Bp,  Earle,  Micro-cosmographie,  A  High-spirited  Man. 

Those  who  can  turn  their  hands  to  any  thing  besides 
drudgery  live  well  enough  by  their  industry. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  IL  i.  141. 

Paradise  was  a  place  of  bliss,  .  .  .  without  drudgery, 
and  without  sorrow.  Locke. 

=:Syn.  Labor,  Toil,  etc.    See  UJOrk,  n. 

drudgical  (dmj'i-kal),  a.  [Irreg.  <  drudge^  + 
-ic-M.']  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  (frudge ;  of  the 
nature  of  a  drudge  or  of  drudgery.     CarVyle. 

drudging-bozt  (druj'ing-boks),  n.  See  dredg- 
ing-box. 

drudgingly  (druj'ing-li),  adv.  With  labor  and 
fatigue;  laboriously. 

dru&ism  (druj'izm),  n.  [<  drudge  +  -ism.'] 
Dru^ery.     Carlyle. 

drueriet,  drueryt,  n.    Same  as  drury. 

drugi  (drug),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  drugg, 
drugge  (MB.  dirugges,  drogges,  is  doubtful  in 
this  sense,  as  in  the  only  passage  cited  (Chau- 
cer) it  alternates  with  dragges,  stomachic  com- 
fits: see  dredge^) ;  =  G.  droge,  drogue  =  Sp.  Pg. 
It.  droga,  <  OP.  drogue,  F.  drogue,  a  drug, 
mod.  also  stuff,  rubbish,  <  D.  droog  =  E.  dry  : 
"drooghe  waere,  droogh  hruyd,  droogherye  (dry 
wares,  dry  herb,  'druggery'),  pharmaca,  aro- 
mata"  (Kilian,  who  explains  that  "  drugs  vio- 
lently dry  up  and  cleanse  the  body,  but  afford 
it  no  nourishment");  "droogen,,  gedroogde 
kruyden  en  wortels  (dried  herbs  and  roots), 
druggs"  (Sewel).  See  dry.]  1.  Any  vege- 
table, animal,  or  mineral  substance  used  in 
the  composition  or  preparation  of  medicines ; 
hence,  also,  any  ingredient  used  in  chemical 
preparations  employed  in  the  arts. 

Full  redy  hadde  he  his  apoteoaries, 

To  send  him  dragges  [var.  droggef,  drugges]  and  his  letua- 

ries. 
For  eche  of  hem  made  other  for  to  wmne. 

Chaueer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  426. 

2.  A  thing  which  has  lost  its  value,  and  is  no 
longer  wanted;  specifically,  a  commodity  that 
is  not  salable,  especially  from  overproduction: 
as,  a  drug  in  the  market  (the  phrase  in  which 
the  word  is  generally  used). 

Dead  they  lie. 
As  these  were  times  when  loyalty's  a  drug. 
And  zeal  in  a  subordinate  too  cheap 
And  common  to  be  saved  when  we  spend  life ! 

Brouming,  King  and  Book,  II.  230. 
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drugi  (drug),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  drugged,  ppr. 
drugging.  [C  drugi-,  n.]  I,  trans.  1.  To  mix 
with  drugs ;  narcotize  or  make  poisonous,  as  a 
beverage,  by  mixture  with  a  drug:  as,  to  drv^ 
wine  (in  order  to  render  the  person  who  drinks 
it  insensible). 

The  surfeited  grooms 
Do  mock  their  charge  with  snores  :  I  have  drugg'd  their 
possets.  Shale,  Macbeth,  ii.  2. 

2.  To  dose  to  excess  with  drugs  or  medicines. — 

3.  To  administer  narcotics  or  poisons  to;  render 
insensible  with  or  as  with  a  narcotic  or  anes- 
thetic drug;  deaden:  as,  he  was  drugged  and 
then  robbed. 

A  sorrow's  crown  of  sorrow  is  remembering  happier  things. 
Drug  thy  memories,  lest  thou  learn  it,  lest  thy  heart  be 
put  to  proof.  Tennyson,  Looksley  Hall. 

With  rebellion,  thus  sugar-coated,  they  have  been  dm,g- 
ging  the  public  mind  of  their  section  for  more  than  thirty 
years.  Liiwoln,  in  Raymond,  p.  145. 

4.  To  surfeit ;  disgust. 

With  pleasure  drugg'd,  he  almost  long'd  for  woe. 

Byron,  Childe  Harold,  i.  6. 

II.  intrans.  To  prescribe  or  administer  drugs 
or  medicines,  especially  to  excess. 

Past  all  the  doses  of  your  drugging  doctors. 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  ii.  1, 

drug^t  (drug),  n.     [See  drudged]    A  drudge. 
Hadst  thou,  like  us,  from  our  first  swath  proceeded 
The  sweet  degrees  that  tliis  brief  world  aiOfords 
To  such  as  may  the  passive  drugs  of  it 
Freely  command,  thou  wouldst  have  plung'd  thyself 
In  general  riot.  Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  iv.  3. 

drug3  (drug),  n.    Same  as  drogue. 
drugge^t,  V.  i.  AMiddle  English  form  of  drudge^. 
drugge^t,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  drug\ 
drugger  (drug'fer),  n.    [<  drug  +  -eri.    Of.  P. 
drogueur,  Sp.  droguero.]     If.  A  druggist. 

Fraternities  and  companies  I  approve  of — as  merchants' 
burses,  coUedges  of  druggers,  physicians,  musicians,  &c. 
Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  To  the  Reader,  p.  63. 

2.  One  who  administers  drugs;  especially,  a 
physician  who  doses  to  excess.    Dunglison. 
druggermant  (dmg'er-man),  n.     An  obsolete 
form  of  dragoman. 

You  druggerman  of  heaven,  must  I  attend 

Your  droning  prayers?  Dryden,  Don  Sebastian. 

Pity  you  was  not  druggerman  at  Babel. 

Pope,  Satires  of  Donne,  iv.  83. 

druggery  (drug'er-i),  n.;  pi.  druggeries  (-iz). 
[<  OP.  droguerie,  P.  droguerie  (cf.  MD.  droo- 
gherije),  <  drogue,  drug :  see  drug^  and  -ery.]  1 . 
Drugs  collectively.  [Eare.] — 2.  A  druggist's 
shop.     [Humorous.] 

drugget  (drug'et),  n.  [=  G.  drogu^tt  =  Sp.  Pg. 
droguete  =  It.  droghetto,  <  P.  droguet,  drugget, 
formerly  a  kind  of  stui  half  silk,  half  wool. 
Origin  unknown.  There  is  nothing  to  show  a 
connection  with  drug^.]  1.  A.  coarse  woolen 
material,  felted  or  woven,  either  of  one  color  or 
printed  on  one  side,  and  used  as  a  protection 
for  a  carpet,  as  a  carpet-lining,  or,  especially 
in  summer,  as  a  rug  or  carpet,  generally  cov- 
ering only  the  middle  portion  of  a  floor.  A 
finer  fabric  of  the  same  sort  is  used  for  table- 
and  pijvno-covers. —  2.  A  striped  woolen  or 
woolen  and  cotton  fabric,  commonly  twilled, 
formerly  used  in  some  parts  of  Great  Britain, 
especially  for  women's  clothing. 

He  is  of  a  fair  complexion,  light  brown  lank  hair,  hav- 
ing on  a  dark  brown  frieze  coat,  double-breasted  on  each 
side,  with  black  buttons  and  buttonholes ;  a  light  drug- 
get waistcoat. 

Advertisement,  1703  (Malcolm's  Manners  and  Customs 
[of  London  in  18th  Cent.). 

Tliey  [the  Gauls]  wove  their  stuffs  for  summer,  and 
rough  felts  or  druggets  for  winter  wear,  which  are  said 
to  have  been  prepared  with  vinegar,  and  to  have  been  so 
tough  as  to  resist  the  stroke  of  a  sword. 

C.  Elton,  Origins  of  Eng.  Hist.,  p.  114. 

druggist  (drug'ist),  n.  [=  MD.  drooghist  =  P. 
droguiste  (appar.  later  than  the  E.) ;  as  drug"^  + 
-ist]  1.  One  who  deals  in  drugs;  one  whose  oc- 
cupation is  the  buying  and  selling  of  drugs. 

This  new  corporation  of  druggists  had  inflamed  the  bills 
of  mortality  and  puzzled  the  College  of  Physicians  with 
diseases  for  which  they  neither  knew  a  name  or  cure. 

Tatler,  No.  131. 

Specifically — 2.  One  who  compounds  or  pre- 
pares drugs  according  to  medical  prescriptions ; 
an  apothecary  or  pharmacist;  a  dispensing 
chernist.     [U.  S.]  — Chemist  and  druggist.    See 

drugstiert  (drug'stfer),  n.  [<  drug  +  -ster.]  A 
druggist. 

They  place  their  ministers  after  their  apothecaries ;  that 
is,  the  physician  of  the  soul  alter  the  drugster  of  the  body. 

South,  Works,  I.  iv. 

druid  (dro'id),  n.  [=  G.  druide  =  P.  druide  = 
Sp,  Pg.  dndda  =  It.  druido,  <  L.  druida,  pi. 
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druidce,  also  druis  (fem.  druias)^  pi.  druides  (usu- 
ally in  pi.),  =  Gr.  SpviSi^q,  a  druid;  of  Old  Celtic 
origin:  <  Olr.  drui,  gen.  druad,  dat.  and  ace. 
druid,  nom.  pi.  and  dual  druad,  later  Ir.  and 
Gael,  draoi,  gen.  druadh,  a  magician  (L.  magus); 
also  later  nom.  druidh  =  W.  derwydd  (orig.  nom. 
*dryw),  a  druid.  Cf .  AS.  dry,  a  magician,  <  Olr. 
drui,  a  magician.  The  W.  form  shows  a  forced 
simulation  of  W.  derw,  an  oak;  so  L.  druidce 
wasthoughttobeconnectedwithGr.  dpif,  atree, 
esp.  an  oak  (= E.  tree) ;  but  this  is  guesswork.  Cf . 
oil.  dair  (gen.  daraeh),  daur  (gen.  daro,  dara) 
=  OGael.  dair  =  W.  ddr,  an  oak.] '  1.  One  of  an 
order  of  priests  or  ministers  of  religion  among 
the  ancient  Celts  of  Gaul,  Britain,  and  Ireland. 
The  chief  seats  of  the  druids  were  in  Wales,  Brittany,  and 
the  regions  around  the  modern  Dreux  and  Chartres  in 
France.  The  druids  are  believed  to  have  possessed  some 
knowledge  of  geometry,  natural  philosophy,  etc.  They 
superintended  the  affairs  of  religion  and  morality,  and 
performed  the  oflBce  of  judges.  The  oak  is  said  to  have 
represented  to  them  the  one  supreme  God,  and  the  mis- 
tletoe when  growing  upon  it  the  dependence  of  man 
upon  him;  and  they  accordingly  held  these  in  the  highest 
veneration,  oak-groves  being  their  places  of  worship.  They 
are  said  to  have  had  a  common  superior,  who  was  elected 
by  a  majority  of  votes  from  their  own  members,  and  who 
enjoyed  his  dignity  for  life.  The  druids,  as  an  order,  al- 
ways opposed  the  Romans,  but  were  ultimately  extermi- 
nated by  them.  [Very  commonly  written  with  a  capital.] 
As  those  Druids  taught,  which  kept  the  British  rites, 
And  dwelt  in  darksome  groves,  there  counselling  with 
sprites.  Drayton,  Polyolbiou,  i.  35. 

Thir  Religion  was  governd  by  a  sort  of  Priests  or  Magi- 
cians call'd  Druides  from  the  Greek  name  of  an  Oke,  which 
Tree  they  had  in  greate  reverence,  and  the  Missleto  espe- 
cially growing  theron.  Hilton,  Hist.  Eng.,  ii. 

2.  [cop.]  A  member  of  a  society  called  the 
United  Ancient  Order  of  Druids,  founded  in 
London  in  1781,  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the 
members,  and  now  counting  numerous  lodges, 
called  groves,  in  America,  Australia,  Germany, 
etc. — 3.  In  entom.,  a  kind  of  saw-fly,  a  hyme- 
nopterous  insect  of  the  family  Tenthredinidee. — 
Druid's  foot,  a  five-pointed  figure  supposed  to  have  had 
mystical  meaning  among  the  druida,  and  still  in  use  in 
some  parts  of  Europe  as  a  charm. 
druidess  (dro'id-es),  h.  [=  p.  druidesse;  as 
druid  +  -ess.]  A  female  druid;  a  druidio 
prophetess  or  sorceress. 

The  Druidess  has  offended  Heaven  in  giving  way  to 
love.  The  American,  TV.  232. 

druidic,  druidical  (dr6-id'ik,  -i-kal),  a.  [<  druid 
+  -ie,  -ic-al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  druids: 
as,  druidical  remains. 

The  Druid  followed  him,  and  suddenly,  we  are  told, 
struck  him  with  a  druidic  wand,  or,  according  to  one  ver- 
sion, flung  at  him  a  tuft  of  grass  over  which  lie  had  pro- 
nounced a  druidical  incantation.  O'Curry,  Anc.  Irish,  I.  x. 
Dmldlcal  bead.  Same  as  adder-stone. — Druidical  cir- 
cles, the  name  popularly  given  to  circles  formed  of  large 
upright  stones,  consisting  in  some  cases  of  a  single  round, 
in  others  of  several  rounds,  and  concentric,  from  the  as- 
sumption that  they  were  druidical  places  of  worship, 
though  there  is  no  sufficient  proof  that  this  was  their  des- 
tination. The  most  celebrated  druidical  circle  in  England 
is  that  at  Stonehenge  in  Wiltshire. — Druidical  patera, 
a  name  given  to  bowls,  commonly  of  stone,  and  usually 
with  one  handle,  found  in  the  Isle  of  Man  and  elsewhere, 
and  now  thought  to  have  been  used  as  lamps.  Similar 
bowls  are  still  in  use  for  this  purpose  in  the  Faroe  islands. 

druidish  (dro'id-ish),  a.  [<  druid  +  -isK^.] 
Pertaining  to  or  like  the  druids. 

druidism  (dro'id-izm),  n.  [=  P.  druidisme  =  Sp. 
Fg.  druidismo ;  as  druid  + -ism.]  The  religion 
of  the  druids;  the  doctrines,  rites,  and  cere- 
monies of  the  sacerdotal  caste  of  the  ancient 
Celts.    See  druid,  1. 

Still  the  great  and  capital  objects  of  their  [the  Saxons'] 
worship  were  taken  from  Druidiem, 

Burke,  Abridg.  of  Eng.  Hist.,  i.  2. 
Their  religion  [that  of  the  ancient  Britons]  was  Druid- 
ism; and  Britain  is  said  to  have  been  the  parent-seat  of 
that  creed.  Sir  E.  Creasy,  Eng.  Const.,  p.  23. 

druid-stone  (dro'id-ston),  n.  Same  as  gray- 
wether. 

drum'-  (drum),  n.  [Early  mod.  B.  also  drumme; 
=  Dan.  tronime  =  Sw.  trumma  (cf.  Ir.  Gael. 
druma,  <  E.),  a  drum,  <  D.  trom  =  LG.  trumme 
=  G.  tromme,  dial,  trumme,  trumm,  tromm, 
dromm,  late  MHG.  trumme,  trumbe,  drumbe, 
drumme,  trum,  a  drum  (also  in  dim.  form :  Dan. 
tromle  =  Sw.  trumla,  <  D.  trommel  =  G.  trom- 
mel, formerly  also  drummel,  MHG.  trummel, 
trumpel,  drompel,  trumel,  a  drum) ;  orig.  identi- 
cal with  MHG.  trumme,  trumbe,  <  OHG.  trumba, 
trumpa,  a  trump,  trumpet:  see  trump^  and  trum- 
pet^.  It  thus  appears  that  drum'^  and  trump^ 
are  ult.  identical,  though  applied  to  unlike  in- 
struments. The  diverse  use  is  prob.  due  to  the 
(supposed)  imitative  origin  of  the  name.  See 
drum^,v.]  1.  Amusical  instrument  of  the  per- 
cussive class,  consisting  of  a  hollow  wooden  or 
metallic  body  and  a  tightly  stretched  head  of 
membrane  which  is  struck  with  a  stick.    Three 


drum 

principal  forms  are  used :  (1)  cylindrical,  with  one  head 
and  an  open  bottom,  usually  called  a  tambourine  or 
Egyptian  drutii ;  (2)  hemispherical,  with  one  head,  usually 
called  a  kettledrum;  (3)  cylindrical,  with  two  heads,  one 
of  which  can  be  struck,  as  in  a  side-drum  or  anare-drum, 
or  both  of  which  can  be  struck,  as  in  the  bass  drum.  All 
these  forms  are  used  to  some  extent  in  orchestral  music, 
but  the  kettledrum  only  is  important,  because  it  alone  can 
be  perfectly  tuned.  Orchestral  drums  are  generally  used 
in  pairs,  and  tuned  to  different  pitches.  The  third  form 
iu  all  its  varieties  is  much  used  in  miUtaiy  music,  prin- 
cipally to  emphasize  rhythm. 

•  I  would  wish  them  rather  to  be  chosen  out  of  all  partes 
of  the  realme,  either  by  discretion  of  wise  men  thereunto 
appoynted,  or  by  lott,  or  by  the  drwtmne,  as  was  the  old 
use  in  sending  f  oorthe  of  colonyes. 

Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 
The  drummee  crie  dub  a  dub.  Gascoigne,  Flowers. 

Your  nether  party  ilre  must. 
Then  beat  a  flying  drum. 
Battle  of  PhUiphaugh  (Child's  Ballads,  VII.  134). 

.3.  In  arch. :  (^a)  The  solid  part  of  the  Corinthian 
and  Composite  capital,  otherwise  called  hell, 
vase,  or  basket,  (b)  One  of  the  blocks  of  nearly 
cylindrical  form  of  which  the  shafts  of  many 
columns  are  constructed,  (c)  An  upright  mem- 
ber under  or  above  a  dome. — 3.  In  mach.,  a 
term  applied  to  various  contrivances  resem- 
bling a  drum  in  shape.  Specifically— (a)  A  cylin 
der  revolving  on  an  axis  for  the  purpose  of  turning  wheels 
by  means  of  belts  or  bands  passing  round  it.  (6)  The 
barrel  of  a  crane  or  windlass,  (c)  A  cylinder  on  which 
wire  is  wound,  as  in  wire-drawing,  (d)  The  grinding  cyl- 
inder or  cone  of  some  mills,  (e)  The  cast-iron  case  which 
holds  the  coiled  spring  of  a  spring  car-brake.  (/)  A  cir- 
cular radiator  for  steam  or  hot  air ;  a  stove-drum  or  steam- 
drum,  (g)  In  water-heaters  or  steam-boilers,  a  chamber 
into  which  heated  water  is  made  to  flow  in  order  to  afford 
room  for  other  bodies  of  water  from  parts  of  the  boiler  not 
BO  near  the  Are.  (A)  A  steam-tight  cask  in  which  printed 
fabrics  are  submitted  to  the  action  of  steam  to  fix  the  col- 
ors, (i)  A  washing-tub  for  cleaning  rags  in  paper-making, 
(i)  A  doffer  in  a  carding-machine. 
4.  In  a  vase  or  similar  vessel,  that  part  of  the 
body  which  approximates  to  a  cylindrical  form. 

—  5.  In  anat.  and  goal.:  (a)  The  tympanum 
or  middle  ear.  (6)  The  tracheal  tympanum  or 
labyrinth  of  a  bird.  See  tympanum,  i.  (c)  One 
of  the  tympanic  organs  seated  in  two  deep 
cavities  on  the  first  abdominal  segment  of  cer- 
tain Homoptera,  and  said  to  be  used  in  produ- 
cing sounds.  Kirby.  (ei)  The  large  hoUowhyoid 
bone  of  a  howling  monkey.  See  Mycetince. — 6. 
A  membrane  drawn  over  a  round  frame,  used 
for  testing  the  delicate  edges  of  eye-instruments. 

—  7.  A  receptacle  having  the  form  of  a  drum, 
or  the  quantity  packed  iu  such  receptacle :  as,  a 
d/rum  of  figs. — 8.  Milit.r  a  party  accompanied 
by  a  drum  sent  under  a  flag  of  truce  to  confer 
■with  the  enemy. 

I  believe  I  told  you  of  Xord  John  Drummonii  sending  a 
drum  to  Wade  to  propose  a  cartel. 

Wdlpole,  Letters,  II.  2. 

9t.  [With  allusion  to  drumming  up  recruits.] 
A  fashionable  and  crowded  evening  party,  at 
■which  card-playing  appears  to  have  been  the 
chief  attraction;  a  rout.  The  more  riotous  of 
such  assemblies  were  styled  drumrmajors. 

They  were  all  three  to  go  together  to  the  opera,  and 
thence  to  Lady  Thomas  Hatchet's  drum. 

Fielding,  Tom  Jones. 

All  your  modern  entertainments,  routs,  drums,  or  as- 
semblies. OoldBmith,  The  Goddess  of  Silence. 

10.  An  afternoon  tea.  Also  called  kettledrum, 
■with  a  punning  allusion  to  tea-kettle. — 11.  In 
iehtli.,  a  name  of  several  scisenoid  fishes:  so 
called  from  the  drumming  noise  they  make, 
said  to  be  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  grinding 
of  the  pharyngeal  bones  upon  each  other,  (a) 
The  salt-water  drum,  Pogonias  ehromis,  the  largest  of  the 
Seuxnidce,  ranging  from  20  to  nearly  100  pounds  in  weight. 


Salt-water  Drum  {Poffonias  chromis). 

of  a  silvery-gray  color  when  adult,  and  with  numerous 
barbels  on  the  chin.  It  ranges  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  the  United  States  from  Florida  to  Massachusetts,  It 
feeds  much  upon  shell-fish,  and  is  very  destructive  to  oys- 
ter-beds. (6)  The  fresh-water  drum,  Haplodinotus  grun- 
niens,  a  smaller  fish  t-han  the  foregoing,  without  barbels. 
It  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  great  lakes,  and  of  the  Mississip- 
pi river  and  its  larger  tributaries.  Also  called  sheepshead. 
(c)  The  branded  drum,  or  beardless  drum,  Sci(ena  ocellata, 
the  redflsh  of  the  south  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States.  It  is 
recognized  by  the  black  spot  margined  with  light  color 
forming  an  ocellus  on  each  side  of  the  base  of  the  tail-fln« 
It  is  a  game-fish  valued  for  the  table,  avera^ng  about 
10  pounds  in  weight,  but  sometimes  attaining  upward  of 
40  pounds.    Also  called  organ-Jiah,  red-horee,  spotted-bass, 
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red'baas,  sea-bass.  See  cut  under  redfish. — Bass  drum, 
a  musical  instrument,  the  largest  of  the  drum  family, 
having  a  cylindrical  body  and  two  heads  of  membrane, 
the  tension  of  which  may  be  altered  by  hoops.  It  is  struclc 
with  a  soft-headed  stick.  It  is  commonly  used  in  mili- 
tary bands,  and  occasionally  in  full  orchestras.  Formerly 
called  long  drum.— 'SB&t  or  tuck  of  drum.  See  heat^.— 
Circulating  drum,  in  water-heaters  or  steam-boilers,  a 
chamber  disposed  to  receive  a  flow  of  heated  water  in 
order  to  afford  room  near  the  heating  surface  for  other 
bodies  of  water  from  parts  of  the  boiler  remote  from  the 
fire.— Double  drum,  a  former  name  of  the  bass  drum.— 
Drum  of  cod,  a  large  cask  or  hogshead,  containing  from 
500  to  1,000  pounds,  into  which  the  cod  are  packed  tight- 
ly and  pressed  down  with  a  jack-screw  and  shipped. — 
Drum  of  the  ear.  Same  as  (^m^^anum. — Muffled  drum, 
a  drum  having  the  cord  which  is  used  tor  carrying  the 
drum  over  the  shoulder  passed  twice  through  the  cords 
which  cross  the  lower  diameter  of  the  drum,  to  prevent  a 
sharp  sound,  or  to  render  the  sound  grave  and  solemn. 
And  our  hearts,  though  stout  and  brave. 
Still,  like  mujled  drv/ms,  are  beating 
Funeral  marches  to  the  grave. 

Longfellow,  Psalm  of  Life. 

drum.1  (drum),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  drummed,  ppr. 
drumming.  [=  I),  trommen  =  Dan.  tromme  = 
Sw.  trwmma,  drum;  also  freq.  E.  drvmble,  q.  v.; 
from  the  noun,  but  felt  to  be  in  part  imitative. 
See  drum^,  n.,  and  cf.  thrum^.'\  I.  intrans.  1.  To 
beat  a  drum ;  beat  or  play  a  tune  on  a  drum. — 

2.  To  beat  rhythmically  or  regularly  -mth  the 
fingers  or  something  else,  as  if  using  drum- 
sticks: as,  to  drum  on  the  table. 

He  drummied  upon  his  desk  with  his  ruler  and  medi- 
tated. W.  M,  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p.  274. 

There  was  no  sound  but  the  drumming  of  the  General's 
fingers  on  his  sword-hilt. 

e.  W.  Cable,  Old  Creole  Days,  p.  281. 

3.  To  beat,  as  the  heart ;  throb. 
His  druTmning  heart  cheers  up  his  burning  eye. 
His  eye  commends  the  leading  to  his  hand. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  1.  435. 

4.  To  attract  recruits,  as  by  the  sound  of  the 
drum ;  hence,  in  the  United  States,  to  sue  for 
partizans,  customers,  etc. :  followed  by  for. — 

5.  To  sound  like  a  drum ;  resound. 

This  indeed  makes  a  noise,  and  drums  in  popular  ears. 
Sir  T.  Browne,  Beligio  Medici. 

6.  To  produce  a  sound  resembling  drumming : 
said  of  partridges,  blackcock,  and  other  birds. 
It  is  done  by  quivering  the  expanded  feathers 
of  the  wings. 

The  bird  [snipe]  never  drummed  except  when  on  the 
stoop,  and  whenever  it  performed  this  manceuvre  the 
quill  feathers  of  the  wings  were  always  expanded  to  their 
utmost  width,  so  that  the  light  could  be  seen  between 
them,  and  quivered  with  a  rapid,  tremulous  motion  that 
quite  blurred  their  outlines. 

J.  O.  Wood,  Out  of  Doors,  p.  171. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  perform  on  a  drum,  as  a  tune. 
— 2.  Milit.,  to  expel  formally  and  accompany 
in  departure  with  the  beat  of  the  drum:  often 
used  figuratively,  and  usually  followed  by  out: 
as,  the  disgraced  soldier  was  drurmned  out  of  the 
regiment. 

A  soldier  proved  unworthy  was  drum.med  out. 

Lowell,  Tempera  Mutantur. 

One  by  one  the  chief  actors  in  it  [the  prosecution  of  the 
Whisky  Ring]  were  called  before  the  lines,  despoiled  of 
their  insignia,  and  drummed  out  of  the  administration 
camp.  N.  A.  Sev.,  CfLKIIl.  321. 

3.  To  sxmimon  as  by  beat  of  drum. 
But,  to  confound  such  time. 

That  drums  him  from  his  sport,  and  speaks  as  loud 

As  his  own  state,  and  ours  — 'tis  to  be  chid 

As  we  rate  boys.  Shak.,  A.  and  C,  i.  4. 

4.  To  force  upon  the  attention  by  continual 
iteration;  din:  as,  to  drum  something  into  one's 
ears — To  drum  up,  to  assemble  as  by  beat  of  drum; 
assemble  or  collect  by  influence  and  exertion :  as,  to  drum 
up  recruits  or  customers. 

drum^  (drum),  n.  [<  Ir.  and  Gael,  druim,  also 
druman,  the  back,  a  ridge,  summit.]  1.  A 
ridge;  a  hill.  Drum  enters  into  the  composition  of 
many  Celtic  place-names,  especially  in  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land^ as  Drumcondra,  Jirwmglass,  i)rtfmsheugh,  Drwnb- 
lanng,  Drumoak ;  and  it  is  frequently  found  alone  as  the 
name  of  a  farm,  an  estate,  a  viUage,  etc. 
Specifically — 2.  A  long  narrow  ridge  or  mound 
of  sand,  gravel,  and  boulders :  a  name  given  by 
Wsh  geologists  to  elevations  of  this  kind  be- 
lieved to  have  been  the  result  of  glacial  agen- 
cies. See  eskar,  horseback,  and  kame.  Also 
called  drumlin. 

It  [the  glacial  drift]  is  apt  to  occur  in  long  ridges 
("  drums  "  or  drv/wlins)  which  run  in  the  general  direc- 
tion of  the  rock  striation — that  is,  iu  the  path  of  the  ice 
movement.  Geikie. 

The  long  parallel  ridges,  or  "sowbacks"  and  drums, 
as  they  are  termed,  .  .  .  invariably  coincide  in  direction 
with  the  valleys  or  straths  in  which  they  lie. 

Geikie,  Ice  Age,  p.  17. 

drum-anuature  (drum'ar'''ma-tur),  n.  A  dy- 
namo-armature constructed  soas  to  resemble 
a  drum  in  form. 
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drumbelo  (drum'be-16),  n.  [E.  dial. :  see  drum- 

ble^,  t).]     A  dull,  heavy  fellow. 
druinblelt   (drum'bl),  v.  i.      [Appar.  freq.  of 

drum,  v.,  after  D.  trommelen  =  G.  trommeln  = 

Dan.  tromle  =  Sw.  trumla,  drum  (see  drum,  v.); 

but  perhaps  in  part  of  other  origin.    Cf .  drum- 

ble'^,']     1.  To  sound  like  a  drum. 

The  whistling  pipe  and  drumbling  tabor. 

Drayton,  Nymphidia,  viii. 

2.  To  mumble.    Halliwell. 

drvunble^t  (drum'bl),  v.  i.  [Cf.  drumble^  and 
dumble^.']    To  drone ;  be  sluggish. 

Go  take  up  these  clothes  here,  quickly ;  .  .  .  look,  how 
you  drurnble.  Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iii.  3. 

drumble-drone  (drum'bl-dron),  n.  [E.  dial, 
also  drumble-drane ;  <  drurnble  +  drone;  cf .  dum- 
bledore.']      1.   A  drone. — 2.  A  bumblebee.— 

3.  A  dor-beetle.    Kingsley. 

drmublerf  (drum'bl6r),  n.  [<  MD.  drommeler,  a 
kind  of  ship  (Kilian).  Cf.  MD.  D.  drommeler,  a 
man  of  square  and  compact  build,  <  drommel, 
things  packed  close  together,  <  drom,  a  thread, 
=  E.  thrum^,  q.  v.]    A  kind  of  ship. 

She  was  immediatly  assaulted  by  diners  English  pinaa- 
ses,  hoyes,  and  drurhblers.         Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  (iOl. 

drum-call  (dmm'k&l),  n.  In  milit.  music,  a  call, 
signal,  or  command  given  upon  the  drum. 

drum-curb  (dmm'kerb),  n.  A  wooden  or  iron 
cylinder  set  in  the  opening  of  a  shaft,  at  the 
beginning  of  its  construction,  to  sustain  the 
lining.  The  earth  is  cut  away  under  the  edges  of  the 
drum,  and  as  it  settles  down  courses  of  brick  are  added  to 
the  lining  at  the  top. 

drum-cylinder  (drum  'sil''''in-d6r),  M.  In  a  print- 
ing-press, a  large  cylinder  making  one  revolu- 
tion to  each  impression.     See  cylinder-press. 

drumflsh  (drum'fish),  n.     Same  as  drum\  11. 

drum-^ard  (drum'gard),  n.  A  de'vdce  on  a 
threshing-machine  to  prevent  the  operator, 
while  feeding  it,  from  falling  into  the  throat, 
the  feeder  being  at  the  top :  used  only  on  Eng- 
lish machines. 

drumbead  (drum'hed),  n.  1.  The  membrane 
stretched  upon  a  drum,  by  striking  which  the 
tone  is  produced,  its  tension  and  the  pitch  of  the 
tone  are  determined  by  rings  or  hoops  fitted  round  the 
edge  of  the  drum-body. 

2.  The  top  part  of  a  capstan,  which  is  pierced 
■with  a  niunber  of  holes  to  receive  the  ends  of 
the  levers  or  bars  employed  to  turn  it  round. 
See  capstan. — 3.  In  anat.,  the  membrana  tym- 
pani. — 4.  A  variety  of  cabbage  having  a  large 

rounded  or  flattened  head Drumiead  court 

martiaX    See  court  martial,  under  court. 

drnmin,  dnimlne  (drum'in),  n.  [<  Drum(mon- 
dii)  (see  def.)  -I-  -in2,  -j«e2.]  An  alkaloid  from 
Euphorbia  Drummondii,  said  to  produce  local 
anesthesia  like  cocaine. 

drumlin  (dmm'lin),  n.    Same  as  drwnfi,  2. 

drumly  (drum'li),  a.  [E.  dial,  and  Sc,  also 
drumbled.  Cf.  droumy.  Perhaps  altered  from 
equiv.  ME.  drubly,  drably,  turbid,  muddy,  con- 
nected -with  drublen,  droblen,  trouble,  make 
turbid,  as  water,  perhaps  allied  to  equiv.  droven 
(see  drove^),  or  possibly  a  mixture  of  droven 
■with  equiv.  trublen,  troblen,  trouble.  Cf.  drum- 
ble"^,  and  LG.  drummelig,  drummig,  musty,  ap- 
plied to  grain,  bread,  etc.]  1.  Turbid;  full  of 
groujids,  dregs,  or  sediment ;  dreggy;  muddy; 
holding  foreign  matter  in  mechanical  solution. 
Draw  me  some  water  out  of  this  spring.  Madam,  it  is 
all  foul,  ...  it  is  all  drumly,  black,  muddy. 

Wodroephe,  Fr.  and  Eng.  Gram.,  p.  210. 
Then  bouses  drumly  German  water. 
To  mak'  himseV  look  fair  and  fatter. 

Bums,  The  Twa  Dogs. 


2.  Troubled;  gloomy. 

Dismal  grew  his  countenance, 
And  drumlie  grew  his  ee. 

The  Daemon  Lover  (Child's  Ballads,  I.  208). 
dnun-major  (dmm'ma"jor),  n.  1.  The  chief 
or  first  drummer  of  a  regiment. —  2.  One  who 
directs  the  evolutions  of  a  band  or  drum-corps 
in  marching.  [U.  S.]  — Sf.  A  riotous  evening 
assembly.     See  drum'i-,  9. 

drummer  (drum'Sr),  n.     l.  One  who  plays  the 
drum ;  especially,  one  who  beats  time  on  the 
drum  for  military  exercises  and  marching. 
We  caried  with  vs  a  flf  er  &  a  drummer. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  III.  437. 

2.  One  who  solicits  custom ;  a  traveling  sales- 
man; a  commercial  traveler.     [U.S.] 

The  energy  and  wUes  of  business  drurraners. 

The  Century,  XXVIIL  631. 

3.  A  local  name  of  a  large  West  Indian  cock- 
roach, Blatta  gigantea,  which,  in  old  frame 
houses,  makes  a  noise  at  night,  by  knocking 


dnunmer 

its  bead  against  the  wood.     The  sound  very 

much  resembles  a  smart  knocking  with  the 

knuckle  upon  the  wainscoting. 
drumming  (drum'ing),  n.    The  sport  of  fishing 

for  drumflsh. 
drummin^-log   (drum 'ing -log),  n.    A  log  to 

which  a  bird,  as  a  grouse,  resorts  to  drum. 
drummock  (drum'ok),  n.     [Sc,  also  written 

drammock,   dramootc,   drammach,  etc.,  <  Gael. 

dramaige,  a  foul  mixture.]    A  mixture  of  im- 

cooked  oat-meal  and  cold  water. 

To  tremble  under  Fortune's  crummock, 
On  scarce  a  bellyfu'  o'  drummock, 
Wi'  his  proud,  independent  stoniacli 
Could  ill  agree. 

Burns,  On  a  Scotch  Bard. 

Dnunmond  light.   Same  as  calcium  light  (which 

see,  under  calcium). 
drum-roomt  (drum'rom),  n.    The  room  where 

a  drum  or  crowded  evening  party  is  held.     See 

drum\  n.,  9. 

The  bonny  housemaid  begins  to  repair  the  disordered 
drum-room.  Fielding,  Tom  Jones,  xi.  9. 

drum-saw  (drum's^,),  n.    Same  as  cylindrical 

saw  (which  see,  under  cyUndric). 
drum-sieve,  n.    See  sieve. 
drum-skin  (dmm'skin),  n.     [=  Dan.  tromme- 

skind  =  Sw.  trumshinn.^    A  drumhead. 

His  heart 
Beats  like  an  ill-played  drum-skin  quick  and  slow. 

Library  Mag.,  III.  801. 

drumsladet,  «•  [Found  in  the  16th  century,  and 
appar.  earlier;  also  spelled  drumslet,  *drumsled 
(cited  as  drumsted),  drombeslade,  drunslade, 
drounslate;  appar.  of  D.  or  LG-.  origin,  like 
drumslager,  but  no  corresponding  form  appears; 
of.  MD.  trommelslagh,  D.  trommelslag  =  G.  trom- 
melschlag  =  Dan.  trommeslag  =  Sw.  trumsla- 
giare,  a  (taim-beat.  B&ei  drumslager. 1  1.  A  drum. 

The  drummers  and  the  drumslades  (tympanotribse),  as 
also  the  trumpeters,  call  to  arms,  and  inflame  the  soldiers. 
Hoole,  Visible  World. 
2.  A  drummer.  Minsheu. 
drumslagerti '  n.  [<  MD.  trommelslager,  trom- 
mel-slagher,  D.  trommelslager  (=  G.  trommel- 
schldger,  earlier  trommen-schlager,  trumpe-sleger, 
drumme-schldger  =  Dan.  trommeslager  =  Sw. 
trumslagare),<  trommel,  D.  trommel  and  trom  (= 
Gt.  trommel  and  tromme,  etc.),  a  drum,  +  slager 
(=  G.  schldger,  etc.),  beater  (=  E.  slayer),  < 
slagen  (=  G.  schlagen,  etc.,  beat,  strike)  =  E. 
slay :  see  drum  and  slayer.  Cf .  drumslade.']  A 
drummer. 

He  was  slaine  and  all  his  companie,  there  being  but 
one  man,  the  drumslager,  left  aliue,  who  by  swiftnesse 
of  his  foote  escaped. 

Solinshed,  Chron.,  Ireland,  an.  1580. 

drumstick  (drum'stik),  n.  [=  Dan.  tromme- 
stik.']  1.  One  of  the  sticks  used  in  beating  a 
drum.  That  used  for  the  bass  drum  has  a  soft,  stuffed 
head.  Drumsticks  are  generally  used  in  pairs,  one  in  each 
hand  of  the  performer. 

2.  Hence,  from  its  shape,  the  lower  or  outer 
joint  of  the  leg  of  a  dressed  fowl,  as  a  chicken, 
duck,  or  turkey.  Anatomically,  it  is  the  leg  from  the 
knee  to  the  heel,  the  leg  proper,  or  crus,  intervening  be- 
tween the  thigh  and  the  shank,  which  latter  is  usually 
cut  oft  when  the  fowl  is  dressed  for  the  table. 

3.  The  stilt-sandpiper  or  bastard  dowitcher, 
Mioropalama  Mmantopus.     [Local,  U.  S.] 

drumstick-tree  (drum'stik-tre),  ».    The  Cas- 
sia Fistula :  so  called  from  the  shape  of  its  pods. 
tbrum-wheel  (drum'hwel),  n.    In  hydraulic  en- 
gin.,  a  tympanum. 
<U:umwood  (drum'wud),  n.    The  Turpinia  oo- 
cidentalis,  a  small  sapindaeeous  tree  of  Jamai- 
ca and  other  parts  of  tropical  North  America. 
It  has  pinnate  leaves  and  white  flowers,  which 
are  followed  by  dark-blue  drupes. 
drunk  (drungk).     The  regular  past  participle 

and  a  former  preterit  of  drink. 
drunk  (drungk),  J),  a.    [Pp.  of  <?n»A;,  iJ.]     1.  In- 
toxicated; inebriated  I  overcome,  stupefied,  or 
frenzied  by  alcoholic  liquor :  used  ehiefiy  in  the 
predicate. 

Be  not  drunk  with  wine,  wherein  is  excess.    Bph.  v.  18. 
Since  drunk  with  Vanity  you  fell. 
The  things  turn  round  to  you  that  steadfast  dwell. 

Cowley,  The  Mistress,  Called  Inconstant. 

I  gave  Patrick  halt-a-crown  for  his  Christmas-box,  on 
condition  he  would  be  good ;  and  he  came  home  drunk  at 
midnight.  Sw^t,  Journal  to  Stella,  Dec.  24, 1711. 

2.  Drenched  or  saturated. 

I  will  make  mine  arrows  drunk  with  blood. 

Dent,  xxxii.  42. 

drunk  (drungk),  n.  [<  drunk,  a.]  1.  A  spree ; 
a  drinking-bout.— 2.  A  case  of  drunkenness; 
a  drunken  person.    [Slang.] 
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drunkard  (drung'kard),  n.  [First  in  16th  cen- 
tury, also  written  drunkerd;  <  drm\k  +  -ard.'] 
One  given  to  an  excessive  use  of  strong  drink ; 
a  person  who  is  habitually  or  frequently  drunk ; 
an  inebriate. 

The  drunkard  and  the  glutton  shall  come  to  poverty. 

Prov.  xxiii.  21. 

Avoid  the  company  of  drunkards  and  busybodies. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  404. 
Drunkard's  cloakt.  See  cloak. 
drunkelewt,  a.  and  ».  [ME.  drunkelew,  dron- 
kelewe,  drunken,  <  drunken,  dronken,  drunken, 
+  -lew,  <  Icel.  -legr  =  AS.  -lie,  E.  -ly^.'\  I.  a. 
Given  to  drink;  drunken.     Chaucer. 

Voide  alle  drunkelew  folk,  .  .  . 
And  alle  hem  that  vsen  suche  vnthriltynesse, 
And  also  dijs  pleiers. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  66. 
II.  n.  A  drunkard. 

A  yonge  man  to  be  a  dronkelewe, 

Oower,  Conf.  Amant.,  vi. 

drunken  (dnmg'kn).  p.  a.     [The  older  form  of 
drunk,  now  used  chiefly  as  an  attributive,  the 
predicative  use,  as  in  senses  1  and  4,  being 
archaic  or  technical.]     1.  Affected  by  or  as  if 
by  strong  drink;  intoxicated;  drunk. 
Drunken  men  imagine  everything  turneth  round.  Bacon. 
He  stares,  he  sighs,  he  weeps  and  now  seems  more 
With  sorrow  drunken  than  with  Wine  before. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  iii.  188. 

Let  the  earth  be  drunken  with  our  blood. 

Shak.,  3  Hen.  VI.,  ii.  3. 

2.  Given  to  drunkenness ;  habitually  intemper- 
ate :  as,  he  is  a  drunken,  worthless  fellow. 

Alon.  Is  not  this  Stephano,  my  drunken  butler  ? 

Seb.  He  is  drunk  now.  Shak.,  Tempest,  v.  1. 

3.  Proceeding  from  intoxication;  done  in  a 
state  of  drunkenness :  as,  a  drwnken  quarrel. 

When  your  carters,  or  your  waiting  vassals, 
Have  done  a  drunken  slaughter,  and  defac'd 
The  precious  image  of  our  dear  Bedeemer, 
You  straight  are  on  your  knees  for  pardon,  pardon. 
Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  u.  1. 

4.  Acting  as  if  drunk:  applied  by  workmen  to 
a  screw  the  thread  of  which  is  uneven  and  pro- 
duces an  unsteadiness  of  motion  in  the  nut. 

If  the  tool  is  moved  irregularly  or  becomes  checked  in 
its  forward  movement,  the  thread  will  become  drunken, 
that  is,  it  will  not  move  forward  at  a  uniform  spe&d. 

J.  Rose,  Practical  Machinist,  p.  106. 

Drunken  cutter.   See  cutter^. 
drunkenbeadt  (dnmg'kn-hed),  ».    [ME.  drwn- 
kenhed,  drunkinhed,  dronkehed,  <  drwnken  +  -hed, 
-head.]    Drunkenness. 

For  thei  two  through  her  dronkenhede, 

Of  witles  excitacion 

Oppressed  all  the  nacion 

OfSpayne.  Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  vi. 

drunkenly  (drung'kn-li),  ad/v.  In  a  drunken 
manner.     [Bare.] 

That  blood  already,  like  the  pelican. 

Hast  thou  tapp'd  out,  and  drunkenly  carous'd.   i 

SAffl*.,  Kich.  II.,ii.  1. 

drunkenness  (drung'kn-nes),  n.  •  [<  ME.  drun- 
hennesse,  drunkenesse,  dronkenesse,  etc.,  <  AS. 
druncennes,  <  druncen,  drunken:  see  drunken 
and  -»ess.]  1 .  The  state  of  being  drunk,  or  over- 
powered by  intoxicants ;  the  habit  of  indulg- 
ing in  intoxicants ;  intoxication;  inebriation. 

Sum  men  seye  that  he  sloughe  ones  an  Heremyte  in 
his  Dronkenesse,  that  he  loved  f  ul  wel. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  71. 

let  us  walk  honestly,  as  in  the  day ;  not  in  rioting  and 
drunkenness.  Bom.  xiii.  13. 

2.  Disorder  of  the  faculties  resembling  intoxi- 
cation ;  intense  excitement ;  frenzy ;  rage. 

Passion  is  the  drunkenness  of  the  mind. 

South,  Sermons,  II.  362. 

drunkenship  (drung'kn-ship),  n.  [<  ME.  drun^ 
keln'jship,  drunkeshippe,  dronkeship  (AS.  *drun^ 
censoipe,  not  verified);  <  drunken  +  -ship.']  Drun- 
kenness. 

For  drorikeship  in  euery  place. 

To  whether  side  that  it  turne, 

Doth  harme.  Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  vi. 

drunkerdt,  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  drun- 
kard. 

drunkwort  (drungk'wfert),  n.  An  old  name 
for  tobacco.    Minsheu. 

drunt  (drunt),  V.  i.  [Also  drount,  drant;  <  Dan. 
drunte,  drynte  (rare),  lag,  loiter.]  To  drawl. 
[North.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

drunt  (drunt),  n.  [Also  drant,  draunt;  from 
the  verb.]  1.  A  slow  and  dull  tone ;  a  drawl- 
ing enunciation. — 2.  A  fit  of  pettishness ;  the 
dumps;  the  huff.  [North.  Eng.  and  Scotch  in 
both  senses.] 

An'  Mary,  nae  doubt,  took  the  drunt, 
To  be  compared  to  Willie.     Burns,  Halloween. 


Drupe. 
I.  Cherries.    2.  Section  of  a  cherry :  a,  fleshy 
sarcocarp  ;  6,  stony  wall  of  the  putamen,  inclos- 
ing the  seed. 


druse 

Drupaceee  (dro-pa'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fem.  pi. 
of  drupaceun:  see  drupaceous  and  -acecB.']  A 
name  given  by  some  botanists  to  that  division 
of  rosaceous  plants  which  comprehends  the  al- 
mond, peach,  cherry,  plum,  and  similar  fruit- 
bearing  trees.  More  generally  called  Amygda- 
lew,  from  Latin  amygdala,  almond. 

drupaceous  (dxo-pa'shius),  a.  [<  NL.  drupaceus, 
<  drupa,  a  drupe :  see  drupe,  and  cf.  Vrupaeem.] 

1.  Producing  drupes:  as,  drupaceous  trees. — 

2.  Resembling  or  relating  to  a  drupe ;  con- 
sisting of  drupes.    See  drupe. 

drupe  (drop),  n.  [=  P.  drupe  =  Sp.  Pg.  It. 
drupa,  <  NL.  drupa,  a  drupe,  <  L.  drupa,  drup- 
pa  (with  or  without  oliva),  >  LGr.  6pvmra,  an 
overripe  olive,  <  Gr.  SpmEirfiQ,  ripened  on  the 
tree,  quite  ripe,  a  form  alternating  with  dpmre- 
Tfig,  ready  to  fall,  overripe,  <  Spvg,  tree,  +  ni- 
■KT-eiv,  cook,  ripen,  and  m-KT-uv  (y  'tct),  fall, 
respectively.]  In  60  *.,  a  stone-fruit;  a  fruit  in 
which  the  outer  part  of  the  pericarp  becomes 
fleshy  or  softens  like  a  berry,  while  the  inner 
hardens  like  a  nut,  forming  a  stone  with  a  ker- 
nel, as  the  plum,  cherry,  apricot,  and  peach. 
The  stone  in- 
closing the 
kernel  is  call- 
ed the  puta- 
men (or  endo- 
carp),  while  the 
pulpy  or  more 
succulent  part 
is  called  the 
sarcocarp  (or 
mesocarp),  and 
the  outer  cov- 
ering the  epi- 
carp.  The  true 
drupe  consists 
of  a  single  one- 
celled  and  usu- 
ally one-seeded 
carpel,  but  the 
term  is  applied 
to  similar  fruits  resulting  from  a  compound  pistil,  in  which 
there  may  be  several  separate  or  separable  putamens.  ■ 
Many  small  drupes,  like  the  huckleberry,  are  in  ordinary 
usage  classed  with  berries.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
drupe-like  fruits,  as  that  of  the  hawthorn,  are  technically 
referred  to  the  pome,  and  the  cocoanut  and  walnut,  be- 
ing intermediate  between  a  nut  and  a  drupe,  are  described 
as  drupaceous  nuts. 

drupel  (dro'pel),  n.  [<  NL.  *drupella,  dim.  of 
drupa,  a  drupe:  see  drupe."]  A  little  drupe, 
such  as  the  individual  pericarps  which  together 
form  the  blackberry. 

drupelet  (drop'let),  «.  [<  drupe  +  -let.]  Same 
as  drupel. 

drupeole  (dro'pe-61),  n.  [<  NL.  *drupeola,  dim. 
of  drupa,  a  drupe:  see  drupe  and  -ale.]  Same 
as  drupel. 

driipetum  (dro-pe'tum),  n.;  pi.  drupeta  (-ta). 
[NL.,  <  drupa,  a  drupe :  see  drupe  and  -etum.] 
In  hot.,  an  aggregation  of  drupes,  as  in  the 
blackberry. 

drupose  (drS'pos),  n.  [<  drupe  +  -ose.]  A 
compound  (Cj^gHgoOs)  formed  by  treating  the 
stony  concretions  found  in  pears  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  at  a  boiling  heat. 

druryt,  drueryt,  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  droury, 
drouery;  <  ME.  drwry,  druri,  druery,  druerie, 
druwerie,  driwerie,  etc.,  <  OP.  druerie  =  Pr.  drti- 
daria  =  It.  druderia,  love,  gallantry,  <  OP.  dru, 
drud,  druc  =  Pr.  drue  =  It.  drudo,  amorous, 
gallant,  <  OHG.  trut,  drut  (>  G.  traut,  a.),  a 
friend,  lover.]     1.  Love;  gallantry. 

Of  ladys  love  and  drewery. 

Chaucer,  Sir  Thopas,  1.  184. 

The  druweries  of  ladies  and  damesels  make  knyghtes  to 
vndirtake  the  hardynesse  of  armes  that  thei  don. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  641. 

2.  A  mistress. 

Lady,  where  is  your  druryl 

Bonnie  House  0'  Airly  (Child's  Ballads,  VI.  185). 

3.  A  love-token;  a  gift,  especially  a  jewel  or 
other  precious  object. 

Thenne  dressed  he  his  drurye  double  hym  aboute. 
Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2033. 

Hit  [truth]  is  as  der  worthe  a  druwery  as  dere  god  him- 
selue.  Piers  Plowman  (C),  ii.  83. 

druse^  (droz),  n.  [<  G.  druse  (as  in  def.),  < 
Bohem.  druza,  in  same  sense,  oiig.  a'  brush,  = 
Buss,  drusa  (obs.),  a  brush.]  A  rock-cavity 
lined  with  crystals ;  a  geode,  or,  as  miners  call 
it,  a  vug.  A  common  word  in  Germany,  adopted  from 
the  Slavic :  the  most  important  mining  region  of  Germany 
being  the  Erzgebirge,  on  the  borders  of  Bohemia.  The 
word  originally  meant  (in  Slavic)  'brush,'  and  was  applied 
to  surfaces  covered  with  projecting  crystals  like  teeth,  just 
as  comb  has  been  in  English.  Hence  it  also  came  to  mean 
the  cavities  where  such  druses  are  found  to  occur.  In 
English  the  word  druse  is  little  used  at  the  present  time 
except  by  mineralogists,  and  then  chiefly  in  the  adjective 
form  drusy  (which  see).    See  also  geode. 


Druse 

Druse2  (dr6z),  «.  [Turk.  Druzl"]  One  of  a 
people  and  religious  sect  of  Syria,  living  cMefly 
in  the  mountain  regions  of  Lebanon  and  Anti- 
libanus  and  the  district  of  Hanran.  The  only 
name  they  acknowledge  is  Unitarians  (Muahidin);  that 
by  which  they  are  known  to  others  la  probably  from  Ismail 
Darazi  or  Durzi,  who  was  their  first  apostle  in  Syria.  They 
are  fanatical  and  warlike,  and  have  had  bloody  conflicts 
with  their  neighbors  the  Maronltes. 

Drusiani  (dro'si-an),  a.  [<  L.  Drusianus,  < 
Drusus  (see  def.).]  Pertaining  to  Nero  Clau- 
dius Drusus,  called  Drusus  Senior  (38-9  b.  c), 
stepson  of  the  emperor  Augustus,  who  govern- 
ed Germany.— Drusian  foot,  an  ancient  German  long 
measure,  equal  to  about  13  English  inches. 

Drusian^  (drS'zi-an),  a.  [<  Druse^  +  -ia».]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Druses. 

The  full  exposition  of  the  Drusian  creed  .  .  .  would 
require  a  volume  of  considerable  size. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  VII.  484. 

drusy  (dro'zi),  a.  [<  drwsei  H- -i/i.]  la  mineral, 
covered  or  lined  with  very  minute  crystals.  The 
surface  of  a  mineral  Is  said  to  be  drusy  when  composed 
of  very  small  prominent  crystals  of  nearly  uniform  size : 
as,  drusy  quartz. 

The  drusy,  crystalline  cavities  of  quartz  and  amethyst 
that  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  material  [silicifled  wood] 
BO  much.  Poi).  Sci.  Jfo.,  XXVIII.  362. 

druve,  m.  [Seedrou^.]  A  muddy  river.  Grose. 
[Cumberland,  Eng.] 

druvyt,  a.    See  drovy.    Brockett. 

druxy,  druxey  (druk'si),  a.  [Also  droxy,  and 
formerly  *(ina;^,(ir}cteJe;  origin  obscure.]  Part- 
ly decayed,  as  a  tree  or  timber ;  having  decay- 
ed spots  or  streaks  of  a  whitish  color. 

dry  (dri),  a.  and  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  drie;  < 
ME.  drye,  drie,  dri,  drige,  dryge,  druge,  etc.,  < 
AS.  dryge,  drige,  orig.  "driige  =  D.  droog  =  MLG. 
droge,  druge,  LG.  dreuge,  drog,  drege,  dree,  dry; 
allied  to  OS.  drukno,  drohno,  adv.,  druhnian,  v., 
make  dry,  =  OHG.  trucchan,  trocchan,  MHG. 
trucken,  trocken,  G.  trocken,  adj.,  dry.  Cf.  leel. 
draugr,  a  dry  log,  from  the  same  Tent.  ■/  *drug. 
Hence  ult.  drought^,  drouth,  dryth,  and  drug^."] 
I.  a. ;  eompar.  drier,  super!,  driest  (sometimes 
dryer  and  dryest).  1.  Without  moisture;  not 
moist;  absolutely  or  comparatively  free  from 
water  or  wetness,  or  from  fluid  of  any  kind:  as, 
dryland;  drj/ clothes;  dr^  weather;  a  dri/ day; 
drywooa.;  dry  bones. 

When  'tis  fair  and  dry  "Weather  North  of  the  Equator, 
'tis  blustering  and  rainy  Weather  South  of  it. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  iii.  77. 

It  is  a  very  dry  country,  where  they  have  hardly  any 
other  supply  but  from  the  rain  water. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  ii.  136. 

Upon  the  reading  of  this  letter,  there  was  not  a  dry  eye 
in  the  club.  Addison,  Spectator,  No.  517. 

Nor  vainly  buys  what  Gildor  sells, 
Poetic  buckets  for  dry  wells. 

M.  Green,  The  Spleen. 

Specifically — 2.  In  geol.  and  mining,  free  from 
the  presence  or  use  of  water,  or  distant  from 
water:  as,  dry  diggings;  dry  separation. —  3. 
Not  giving  milk:  as^  a  dry  cow. — 4.  Thirsty; 
craving  drink,  especially  intoxicating  drink. 

None  so  dry  or  thirsty  .  .  .  wiU  touch  one  drop  of  it. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  v.  2. 
Believe  me,  I  am  dry  with  talking ;  here,  boy,  give  us 
here  a  bottle  and  a  glass. 

Cotton,  in  Walton's  Angler,  ii.  259. 

I  suspected  nothing  but  that  he  had  rode  till  he  was  dry. 

Walpole,  letters,  II.  346. 

5.  Barren;  jejune;  destitute  of  interest;  in- 
capable of  awakening  emotion:  as,  a  dry  style; 
a  dry  subject;  a  dry  discussion. 
As  one  then  in  a  dreame,  whose  dryer  braine 
Is  tost  with  troubled  sights  and  fancies  weake, 
He  mumbled  soft,  but  would  not  all  his  silence  breake. 
Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  i.  42. 
Their  discourses  from  the  pulpit  are  generally  dry,  me- 
thodical, and  unaffecting.         Goldsmith,  English  Clergy. 
Long  before  he  reached  manhood  he  knew  how  to  bafile 
curiosity  by  dry  and  guarded  answers. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vii. 
Macaulay's  memory,  like  Niebuhr's,  undoubtedly  con- 
founded not  infrequently  inference  and  fact ;  it  exagger- 
ated ;  it  gavCj  not  what  was  in  the  book,  but  what  a  vivid 
imagination  inferred  from  the  book.  Sir  George  Lewis 
had  none  of  this  defect ;  his  memory  was  a  dry  memory, 
just  as  his  mind  was  a  dry  light ;  if  he  said  a  thing  was  at 
page  10,  yftu  might  be  sure  it  was  at  page  10. 

W.  Bagehot,  On  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis. 

6t.  Severe;  hard:  as,  a  dr^  blow. 

Dro.  S.  I  pray  you  eat  none  of  it  [meat]. 

Ant.  S.  Your  reason? 

Dro.  S.  Lest  it  make  you  choleric,  and  purchase  me  an- 
other dry  basting.  Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  ii.  2. 

If  I  should  have  said  no,  I  should  have  given  him  the 
lie,  uncle,  and  so  have  deserved  a  dry  beating  again. 

Ford,  'Tis  Pity,  ii.  6. 

7.  Lacking  in  cordiality;  cold:  as,  his  answer 
was  very  snort  and  dry. 
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Wyth  sturne  chere  ther  he  stod,  he  stroked  his  berde, 
&  wyth  a  countenaunce  dry 3c  he  droa  doun  his  cote. 
Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  886. 
Full  cold  my  greeting  was  and  dry. 

Tennyson,  The  Letters. 

8.  Humorous  or  sarcastic,  apparently  without 
intention ;  slily  witty  or  caustic :  as,  a  dry  re- 
mark or  repartee. 

He  was  rather  a  dry,  shrewd  kind  of  body.  Irving. 

Mark  ...  is  exceedingly  calm ;  his  smile  is  shrewd ; 
he  can  say  the  driest,  most  cutting  tilings  in  the  quietest 
tones.  Charlotte  Bronte,  Shirley,  ix. 

9.  In  painting,  noting  a  hardness  or  formal 
stiffness  of  outline,  or  a  want  of  mellowness 
and  harmony  in  color;  frigidly  precise;  harsh. 

The  Fall  of  the  Angels,  by  F.  Horis,  1B64 ;  which  has 
some  good  parts,  but  without  masses,  and  dry. 

Sir  J.  Reynolds,  Journey  to  Flanders  and  Holland. 

No  comparison  can  be  instituted  between  liis  [Verro- 
chio's]  dry  uninspired  manner  and  the  divine  style  of  his 
scholar  [Leonardo  da  Vinci]. 

C.  C.  Perkins,  Italian  Sculpture,  p.  136. 

10.  In  sculp.,  lacking  or  void  of  luxuriousness 
or  tenderness  in  form. — 11.  Free  from  sweet- 
ness and  fruity  flavor :  said  of  wines  and,  by 
extension,  of  brandy  and  the  like,  it  is  said  also 
of  artificially  prepared  wines,  as  champagnes,  in  which  a 
diminished  amount  of  sweetening,  or  liqueur,  as  it  is 
called,  is  added,  as  compared  with  sweet  wines, 

12.  In  metal.,  noting  a  peculiar  condition  of  a 
metal  undergoing  metaUurgie  treatment.  The 
epithet  is  chiefly  used  in  reference  to  copper  which  is  be- 
ing refined.  Dry  copper  contains  a  certain  proportion  of 
oxygen  in  combination,  and  to  eliminate  this  it  is  subject- 
ed to  the  process  of  poling. 

During  the  ladling  out  the  refiner  takes  an  assay  at 
short  intervals,  as  the  metal  is  li^le  to  get  out  of  pitch, 
or  become  dry,  as  under-poled  copper  is  termed. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  VI.  350. 

13,  In  American  political  slang,  of  or  belong- 
ing to  the  Prohibition  party;  in  favor  of  or 
adopting  prohibition  of  the  sale  or  use  of  intoxi- 
cating  liquors :  opposed  to  ivet:  as,  a  dry  town, 
county,  or  State — Cut  and  dryt.  See  cut,  p.a.— 
Dry  hob,  casting,  color.  See  the  nouns.— Dry  con- 
fections. See  confection. —  Dry  cooper.  See  cooper. — 
Dry  cupping.  See  cupping,  1.— Dry  digging,  distilla- 
tion, exchange,  mass,  measure,  pile,  etc.  See  the 
nouns. — Dryplate,  inphotog.,  a  sensitized  plate  of  which 
the  sensitive  film  is  hard  and  dry,  so  that  it  can  be  packed 
away,  and,  if  protected  from  light,  will  keep  for  a  con- 
siderable time  before  being  used  to  make  a  negative  or 
a  positive  picture.  Various  processes  for  preparing  dry 
plates  have  been  experimented  with  almost  since  the  ear- 
liest diffusion  of  photography ;  but  most  of  these  processes 
afforded  plates  of  very  uncertain  quality,  slow  in  opera- 
tion, and  exceedingly  unreliable  in  their  property  of  keep- 
ing. Dry  plates  have  comparatively  recently  come  into 
general  use,  in  great  measure  superseding  the  old  wet 
plates,  owing  to  the  adoption  of  gelatin  as  a  medium  for 
the  sensitizing  agent  (bromide  of  silver),  which  is  formed 
into  an  emulsion  with  the  gelatin,  and  spread  in  a  thin 
film  upon  some  support,  as  glass,  paper,  or  metal.  Such 
plates  require  a  remarkably  short  exposure  to  make  a 
picture,  are  very  convenient  to  handle,  since  the  operator 
can  make  a  number  of  exposures  at  one  time  and  place, 
and  can  perform  the  chemical  operations  of  development, 
etc.,  at  his  convenience,  weeks  afterward,  if  necessary,  at 
any  other  place,  instead  of  being  forced,  as  with  wet 
plates,  to  finish  his  picture  at  once.  Moreover,  the  gela- 
tin film  is  so  tough  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  varnish 
a  dry-plate  picture,  as  is  indispensable  with  the  tender 
collodion  film ;  and  these  plates  can  be  prepared  commer- 
cially at  small  cost  and  of  even  quality.  Their  chief  defect 
is  that  they  cannot,  as  now  made,  be  trusted  to  keep  un- 
impaired in  warm,  damp  weather,  while  unexposed  or  un- 
developed, unless  carefully  protected  from  the  air  (in  air- 
tight boxes). — Dry  process.  See  process.— Dry  season, 
a  fishing  season  during  which  fish  are  scarce.  [Local,  New 
England.] — Dry  service.  See  dry  mass,  under  mass^. 
—  Dry  "way,  a  method  of  assaying  by  the  aid  of  fire,  or  in 
a  furnace  or  mufile :  the  opposite  of  assaying  in  the  humid 
way,  when  the  combination  to  be  assayed,  or,  more  prop- 
erly, analyzed,  exists  in  solution,  or  in  the  liquid  form. — 
High  and  dry.    See  high.— To  boil  dry.    See  boU^. 

II.  n.;  pi.  dries  (driz).  1.  A  place  where 
things  are  dried;  a  drying-house. 

In  the  tanks  it  [clay]  is  allowed  to  settle  until  it  acquires 
a  thick  creamy  consistency,  when  it  is  transferred  to  the 
drying-house  or  dry.  Encyc,  Brit.,  XIV.  1. 

2.  In  American  political  slang,  a  member  of 
the  Prohibition  party. — 3.  In  masonry,  a  fis- 
sure in  a  stone,  intersecting  it  at  various  angles 
to  its  bed  and  rendering  it  unfit  to  support  a 
load. 

dry  (dri),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dried,  ppr.  drying. 
[<  ME.  dryen,  drien,  darigen,  drygen,  etc.,  <  AS. 
drygan,  drigan,  tr.,  dry,  drugian,  intr.,  become 
dry  (=  D.  droogen  =  LG.  drogen,  driigen,  dry), 
(.dryge,  dry:  see  dry,  a.']  I.  trans.  1.  To  make 
dry;  free  from  water  or  from  moisture  of  any 
kind,  and  by  any  means,  as  by  wiping,  evapo- 
ration, exhalation,  or  drainage ;  desiccate :  as, 
to  dry  the  eyes;  to  dry  hay;  wind  dries  the 
earth ;  to  dry  a  meadow  or  a  swamp. 

After  drie  hem  in  the  Sonne,  a  nyghtes 
Leve  hem  not  throute,  and  then  in  places  colde 
Lette  honge  hem  uppe. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  117. 


ary-as-ausi> 

With  eyes  scarce  dried,  the  sorrowing  dame 
To  welcome  noble  Marmion  came. 

Scott,  Marmion,  iv.  12. 

2.  To  cause  to  evaporate  or  exhale ;  stop  the^ 
flow  of:  as,  to  dry  out  the  water  from  a  wet- 
garment. 

Chang'd  Peace  and  Pow'r  for  Rage  and  Wars, 
Only  to  dry  one  Widow's  Tears.  Prior,  Alma,  i. 

3.  To  wither;  parch. 

A  man  of  God,  by  Faith,  first  strangely  dri'd, 
Then  heal'd  again,  that  Kings  vnholy  hand. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Triumph  of  Faith,  iiii.  8. 
This  wasted  body. 
Beaten  and  bruis'd  with  arms,  di^d  up  with  troubles, 
Is  good  for  nothing  else  but  qniet  now,  sir, 
And  holy  prayers.  Fletcher,  Loyal  Subject,  i.  3. 

Cut  and  dried.  See  cut,  p.  a.— Dried  alum.  Same  as. 
burnt  alum  (which  see,  under  alum).— To  dry  up.  («)■ 
To  deprive  wholly  of  moisture ;  scorch  or  parch  with  arid- 
ity. 

Their  honourable  men  are  famished,  and  their  multi- 
tude dried  up  with  thirst.  Isa.  v.  13. 
(6)  To  evaporate  completely;  stop  the  flow  of:  as,  the. 
fierce  heat  dried  up  all  the  streams. 

Dry  up  your  tears,  and  stick  your  rosemary 
On  this  fair  corse.  Shak.,  B.  and  J.,  iv.  5; 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  lose  moisture;  become 
free  from  moisture. — 2.  To  evaporate;  be  ex- 
haled; lose  fluidity:  as,  water  dries  away  rap- 
idly; blood  dries  quickly  on  exposure  to  the 
air To  dry  up.  (a)  To  become  thoroughly  dry ;  lose- 
all  moisture.  (6)  To  be  wholly  evaporated ;  cease  to  flow. 
(0)  To  wither,  as  a  limb,  (d)  To  cease  talking ;  be  silent. 
[Low.] 

Dry  up:— 00, 1  won't  dry  up.  I'll  have  my  rights,  if  I. 
die  for  'em,  ...  so  you  had  better  dry  up  yourself. 

P.  Reeves,  Student's  Speaker,  p.  79. 

dryad  (dri'ad),  n.  [=  D.  G.  Dan.  dryade  =  Sw. 
dryad  =  P.  dryade  =  Sp.  driade,  driada  =  Pg. 
dryas  =  It.  driada,  driade,  <  L.  dryas  (dryad-), 
<  Gr.  dpvig  (Spvad-),  a  wood-nymph,  <  dpvc,  a. 
tree,  esp.  and  commonly  the  oak,  =  E.  tree, 
q.  V.  Cf.  hamadryad.']  1.  In  myth.,  a  deity  or 
nymph  of  the  woods ;  a  nymph  supposed  to  re- 
side in  trees  or  preside  over  woods.  See  hama- 
dryad. 

Soft  she  withdrew,  and,  like  a  wood-nymph  light. 
Oread  or  Dryad,  or  of  IPelia's  train^ 
Betook  her  to  the  groves.  MiUon,  P.  L.,  ix.  387. 

Thou,  light-winged  Dryad  of  the  trees,  .  .  . 
Singest  of  summer  in  full-throated  ease. 

Keats,  Ode  to  a  Nightingale. 

Knock  at  the  rough  rind  of  this  ilex-tree,  and  summon 

forth  the  Dryad.  Hawthorne,  Marble  Faun,  ix. 

2.  In  zoSl.,  a  kind  of  dormouse,  Myoxus  dryas. 
Dryades  (dri'a-dez),  n.  pi.    [NL.]    A  group  of 

butterflies,  named  from  the  genus  Dryas.   Hub— 

ner,  1816. 
dryadic  (dri-ad'ik),  a.    [<  dryad  +  -ic]    Of  or 

pertaining  to  dryads. 

He  could  hear  the  woods  declaiming  in  vibrant  periods, 
although  he  could  translate  none  of  these  dryadic  tones 
that  came  from  the  trees.  The  Atlantic,  LXI.  669. 

Dryandra  (dri-an'dra),  n.  [NL.,  named  after 
Jonas  Dryander,  a  Swedish-English  botanist 
(1748-1810).]  A  large  genus  of  Australian 
shrubs,  natural  order  Proteacece,  with  hard,  dry, 
evergreen,  generally  serrated  leaves,  and  com- 
pact cylindScal  clusters  of  yellow  flowers.  A 
few  species  are  occasionally  cultivated  in  green-  - 
houses. 

Dryas  (drl'as),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  dryas,  a  dryad:- 
see  dryad.]  1.  A  small  genus  of  rosaceous 
plants,  found  in  alpine  and  arctic  regions  of  the 
northern  hemisphere.  They  are  small  prostrate- 
shrubs  with  large  white  or  yellow  flowers,  followed  by  a 
number  of  long  feather-awned  achenes.  The  mountain 
avens,  D.  octopetala.  Is  amphigean,  and  from  It  the  arctic 
D.  integrifoUa  is  hardly  distinct.  The  only  other  species, 
D.  Drum/mondii,  is  peculiar  to  the  Kocky  Mountains  of ' 
British  America. 

2.  In  entom.:  (a)  A  genus  of  butterflies,  of 
which  D.  paphia  is  the  type  and  sole  species. 
(6)  Another  genus  of  butterflies.  Also  called 
Aculhua.    Buhner,  1816;  Felder,  1865.  , 

dry-as-dust  (dri'as-dusf),  a.  and  n.  [That  is, 
dry  as  dust;  used  as  the  name  of  "Dr.  Dryas-- 
dust,"  the  feigned  editor  or  introducer  of  some 
of  Scott's  novels,  and  by  later  -writers  in  allu- 
sion to  this  character.]  I.  a.  Very  dry  or  un- 
interesting; prosaic. 

That  sense  of  large  human  power  which  the  mastery 
over  a  great  ancient  language,  itself  the  key  to  a  magnifl- 
cent  literature,  gave,  and  which  made  scholarship  then  a 
passion,  while  with  us  it  has  almost  relapsed  into  an  anti- 
quarian dry-as-dust  pursuit. 
-K.  B.  Hutton,  Modern  Guides  of  English  Thought,  p.  193. 

So  much  of  the  work  is  really  admirable  that  one  the- 
more  regrets  the  large  proportion  of  the  trivial  and  the  ■ 
dryasdust.  Athenceum,  No.  3084,  p.  739- 

II.  re.  A  dull,  dry,  prosaic  person. 
Not  a  mere  antiquarian  dryasdust. 

British  Quarterly  Sev.,  LXXXIII.  173.- 


dry-beat 

dxy-beatt  (dn'bet),  ».  t.    To  beat  (a  thing)  till 
it  becomes  dry;  hence,  to  beat  severely. 
I  will  dry-beat  you  with  an  iron  wit. 

Shale.,  K.  and  J.,  iv.  5. 
Bos.  Not  one  word  more,  my  maids ;  break  off,  break  off. 
Biron.  By  heaven,  all  dry-beaten  with  pure  scoff ! 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  2. 

He  by  dry-beating  Mm  might  make  him  at  least  sensible 

of  blows.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  18SB),  I.  834. 

dry-bone  (dn'bon),  n.  In  mining,  the  ore  of 
zinc,  chiefly  the  silicate,  which  ocenrs,  mixed 
with  lead  ore,  in  the  mines  of  the  upper  Missis- 
sippi lead  region. 

dry-boned  (dn'bond),  a.  Having  dry  bones; 
without  flesh.    Imp.  Diet. 

dry-castor  (dii'kas"tgr),  n.  A  species  of  bea- 
ver.    Sometimes  oalieipaxchment-beaver. 

dry-cup  (dii'kup),  v.  t.  To  apply  the  cupping- 
glass  to  without  scarification. 

lUy-CUpping  (dri'kup"iiig),  ».    See  ci^ping. 

dry-cure  (dn'kur),  v.  t.  To  cure  (fish,  meat, 
hides,  etc.)  by  salting  and  drying,  as  distin- 
guished from  pickling. 

dry-ditcllt  (dri'dich),  v.  t.  To  labor  at  without 
result,  as  one  who  digs  a  ditch  in  which  no 
water  will  flow. 

There  would  be  no  end  to  repeat  with  how  many  quar- 
rels this  unfortunate  Bishop  was  provok'd,  yet  his  adver- 
saries did  but  dry-ditch  their  matters,  and  digged  in  vain, 
though  they  still  cast  up  earth. 

Bp.  Racket,  Abp.  Williams,  ii.  98. 

dry-dock  (dri'dok),  n.    See  docTfi. 

dryer,  n.    See  drier. 

dry-eyed  (dil'id),  a.    Tearless;  not  weeping. 
Sight  so  deform  what  heart  of  rock  could  long 
Dry -eyed  behold?  Milton,  P.  L.,  xi.  495. 

dry-fatt  (dri'fat),  n.    Same  as  d/ry-^at. 
dry-fist+(dri'fist),TO.  A  niggardly  person.  Ford. 
dry-fisted  (dri'fis"'ted),  a.    Niggardly. 

Bry-fisted  patrons.  News  from  Parnassus, 

dryfoot  (dri'fut),  adv.     [<  ME.  drye  foot,  dm 
fot,  drui  fot,  drigefot,  adverbial  ace. ;  AS.  dat. 
pi.  drygum  fotum,  on  dry  feet.]     1.  With  dry 
feet;  on  dr^  land. —  3.  In  the  manner  of  a 
dog  which  pursues  game  by  the  scent  of  the 
foot. 
A  hound  that  funs  counter,  andyet  draws  dry-foot  well. 
Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  iv.  2. 
Sly  old  master  intends  to  follow  my  young  master,  dry- 
foot,  over  Moorflelds  to  Xondon. 

JS.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  ii.  2. 

dry-foundered  (dri'foun"d6rd),  a.  Foundered, 
as  a  horse. 
If  he  kick  thus  i'  the  dog-days,  he  will  be  dry -founder' d. 
Beau,  atid  PI.,  King  and  No  King,  v.  3. 

dry-goods  (dri'gudz),  n.  pi.  Textile  fabrics, 
and  related  or  analogous  articles  of  trade  (as 
cloth,  shawls,  blankets,  ribbons,  thread,  yarn, 
hosiery,  etc.),  in  distinction  from  groceries, 
hardware,  etc. 

112  horses  were  laden  on  the  beach  near  Benacre  with 
dry  goods,  .  .  .  and  on  the  20th  of  the  same  month  40 
horses  were  laden  with  dry  goods  at  Kartley  by  riders  well 
armed.      Bep.  of  House  of  Commons  on  Smuggling,  1746. 

dry-house  (dii'hous),  n.    Same  as  drying-house. 
To  have  wooden  bobbins  retain  their  size  and  shape  after 
they  are  put  into  a  hot  mill,  the  wood  must  be  thoroughly 
seasoned  in  a  good,  well  heated  dry  house. 

Manufacturers'  Bev.,  XX.  217. 

drying  (dri'ing),  a.  [Ppr.  of  dry,  v.']  1.  Serv- 
ing to  dry;  adapted  to  exhaust  moisture:  as,  a 
drying  wind  or  day. — 2.  Having  the  quality  of 
rapidly  becoming  dry  and  hard:  as,  a  drying 
oil.    See  oil. 

drying-box  (dn'ing-boks),  ».  In  photog.,  an 
oven  or  a  cupboard  heated  by  a  gas-  or  oil-stove, 
or  otherwise,  and  used  to  dry  and  harden  gela- 
tin plates,  phototypes,  etc. 

drying-case  (dri'ing-kas),  n.  A  copper  case 
inclosed  in  a  hot-water  chamber,  employed  in 
drying  tissues  and  hardening  balsam  prepara- 
tions for  the  microscope. 

drying-chamber  (dri'ing-cham"b&r),  n.  See 
chamber. 

drying-floor  (dri'ing-flor),  n.    See  floor. 

drying-house  (dri'ing-hous),  n.  A  building, 
room,  etc.,  ia  establishments  of  many  different 
kinds,  as  gunpowder-works,  dye-houses,  fruit- 
drying  establishments,  etc.,  where  goods  or  ma- 
terials are  dried  in  an  artificially  raised  tem- 
perature ;  a  drying-chamber.  Also  dry-house, 
drying-room. 

drying-machine  (dri'ing-ma-shen"),  »■  A  ma- 
chine used  in  bleaching,  dyeing,  and  laundry 
establishments,  consisting  of  two  concentric 
drums  or  cylinders,  one  within  the  other,  open 
at  the  top,  and  having  the  inner  cylinder  per- 
forated with  boles.    The  goods  to  be  dried  are  placed 


Drying-tube. 
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within  the  inner  cylinder,  and  the  machine  is  then  made 
to  rotate  with  great  velocity,  when,  by  the  action  of  cen- 
trifugal force,  the  water  escapes  through  the  holes.  The 
action  of  the  drying-machine  is  the  same  in  principle  as 
that  witnessed  when  a  person  trundles  a  mop  to  dry  it. 
Also  called  extractor. 

drying-off  (dri'ing-6f'),  n.  The  process  by 
wuich  an  amalgam  of  gold  is  evaporated,  as  in 
gilding. 

drying-plate  (dri'ing-plat),  n.    One  of  a  series 
of  frames  in  a  malt-Mln,  covered  with  woven 
wire,  and  placed  one  over  the  other,  so  that 
the  hot  air  from  the  flues  beneath  may  ascend 
through  them  and  dry  malt  placed  in  them. 
drying-tube   (dri'ing -tub),  n.    A  tube  filled 
with  some  material  having  a  great  avidity  for 
moisture,    such    as    calcium 
ehlorid,    sulphuric    acid,    or 
phosphoric  anhydrid,  and  used 
to  diy  a  current  of  gas  which 
is  passed  through  it,   or  to 
retain  the  moisture  evolved 
from  a  substance  so  that  it 
can  be  weighed. 
Dryininae  (dri-i-ni'ne),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Dryinus  +  4nce.2    A 
subfamily  of  parasitic  hyme- 
nopterous  insects,  of  the  fam- 
ily Proctotrupidce,  founded  by 
Haliday  in  1840.    They  are  dis- 
tinguished by  having  a  tongue-like 
addition  to  the  hind  wings,  or,  when  the  wings  are  want- 
ing in  the  female,  by  enlarged  raptorial  front  feet.    The 
wingless  species  resemble  ants. 
Dryinus  (dri'i-nus),  n.     [NL.  (Latreille,  1804), 

<  Gr.  dfAivoq  (of  a  tree,  esp.  of  the  oak)  (=  E. 
treen),  <  6pvQ,  a  tree,  the  oak:  see  dryad.']  1. 
In  entom.,  the  typical  genus  of  Dryinince,  hav- 
ing the  vertex  impressed  and  the  wings  ample. 
It  is  wide-spread,  and  the  species  appear  to  be  parasitic 
upon  leaf-hoppers.  J),  atriventris  of  North  America  is  an 
example. 

2.  In  herpet.,  a  genus  of  whip-snakes,  of  the 
family  Dryophidce,  distinguished  from  Dryophis 
(which  see)  by  having  smooth  instead  of  keeled 
scales.  Merrem,  1820;  Wagler. 
dryly,  drily  (dri'li),  adv.  [<  dry  +  -ly^.]  1. 
Without  moisture. 

It  looks  ill,  it  eats  drily;  marry,  'tis  a  withered  pear. 

Shak.,  All's  Well,  i.  1. 

2.  Without  embellishment;  without  anything 
to  enliven,  enrich,  or  entertain. 

The  poet  either  drily  didactive  gives  us  rules  which 

might  appear  abstruse  even  in  a  system  of  ethics,  or  tri- 

flingly  volatile  writes  upon  the  most  unworthy  subjects. 

Goldsmith,  The  Augustan  Age  in  England. 

3.  Coldly;  frigidly;  without  affection. 

Virtue  is  but  dryly  praised  and  starves. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Juvenal's  Satires. 

4t.  Severely;  harshly;  inconsiderately. 

Conscious  to  himself  how  dryly  the  king  had  been  used 
by  his  council.  Bacon,  Henry  VII. 

5.  With  apparently  unintentional  or  sly  hu- 
mor or  sarcasm. 
Drymodes  (dn-mo'dez),  n.    [NL.  (Gould,  1840), 

<  Gr.  dpv/iMiK,  woody  (of  the  wood),  <  6pv/j.6s,  a 
coppice,  wood,  an  oak-coppice  (<  Spvg,  a  tree, 
esp.  the  oak),  -1-  eUoc,  form.]  A  genus  of  Aus- 
tralian turdoid  passerine  birds.  Its  position  is 
uncertain;  by  some  it  is  referred  to  a  family 
Timeliidm.    Also  written  Drymamdus. 

Drymoeca  (dri-me'ka),  «.  [NL.  (Drymoica  — 
Swainson,  1827),  <  "Gr.  6pvfi6c,  a  coppice,  -I- 
oiKog,  house,  >  oIkeIv,  dwell.]  1.  A  genus  of 
small  dentirostral  oseine  passerine  birds,  con- 
taining numerous  characteristic  African  spe- 
cies known  as  grass-warMers :  now  commonly 
merged  in  Cisticola. — 2.  \l.  c]  A  member  of 
this  genus. 
Also  Drymoica. 

Drymomys  (drim'o-mis),  n.  [NL.  (Tsehudi, 
1846),  <  Gr.  dpuiidQ,  a  coppice,  +  fivg,  a  mouse.] 
A  notable  genus  of  South  American  sigmodont 
rodents,  of  the  family  Muridce  and  subfamily 
Murinw.  They  have  the  upijer  lip  cleft,  the  ears  large, 
the  tail  long  and  scaly,  the  incisors  furrowed  on  the  sides, 
and  the  molars  small,  the  first  of  them  with  3  pairs  of  tu- 
bercles, the  second  with  2  pairs,  and  the  third  with  1  pair. 

dry-multure  (dri'mul-'tur),  n.  In  Scots  law,  a 
sum  of  money  or  quantity  of  com  paid  yearly 
to  a  mill,  whether  those  liable  in  the  payment 
grind  their  grain  at  the  mill  or  not.  See  tkirl- 
age. 

dryness  (dri'nes),  n.     [Formerly  also  drimess; 

<  MB.  drynesse,  <  AS.  drygnes,  drignes,  etc.,  < 
dryge,6ry:  see  dry  a.nd-ness.'i  The  character  or 
state  of  being  dry.  Specifically— (a)  Freedom  from 
moisture;  lackof  water  or  other  fluid;  aridity;  aridness. 
(6)  Barrenness;  jejuueness;  want  of  that  which  interests, 
enlivens,  or  entertains :  as,  the  dryness  of  style  or  expres- 
sion; the  dryness  of  a  subject,    (a)  Want  of  feeling  or 


Dryolestes 

sensibility  in  devotion ;  want  of  ardor :  as,  dryness  of 
spirit,  (d)  In  painting,  harshness  and  formality  of  out- 
Ime,  or  want  of  mellowness  and  harmony  in  color,  (e) 
In  sculp.,  want  of  tenderness  in  form. 
dry-nurse  (dri'nSrs),  n.  1.  A  nurse  who  at- 
tends and  feeds  a  child,  but  does  not  suckle  it. 
Compare  wet-nurse. — 2.  One  who  stands  to  an- 
other in  a  relation  somewhat  similar;  hence,  es- 
pecially, an  inferior  who  instructs  his  superior 
in  his  duties.  [Slang.] 
Grand  caterer  and  dry-nurse  of  the  Church.       Cowper. 

dry-nurse  (dri'ners),  V.  t.  1.  To  feed,  attend, 
and  bring  up  without  suckling. —  2.  To  in- 
struct in  the  duties  of  a  higher  rank  or  position 
than  one's  own.     [Slang.] 

When  a  superior  officer  does  not  know  his  duty,  and  is 
instructed  in  it  by  an  inferior  officer,  he  is  said  to  be  dry- 
nursed.  The  inferior  nurses  the  superior  as  a  dry-nurse 
rears  an  infant.  Brewer. 

Dryobalanops  (dri-o-bal'a-nops),  m.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  dpvopaXavoQ,  an  acorn  (<  Spvq,  a  tree,  esp. 
the  oak,  +  piXavog,  an  acorn  or  any  similar 
fruit),  -H  iiip,  face,  appearance.]    A  small  ge- 


Flowering  Branch  of  Camphor-tree  (Dryobalanofs  aramatiea). 

nus  of  trees,  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Dip- 
terocarpem,  natives  of  the  Malay  archipelago. 
The  principal  species,  D.  ojr(xmatica,  is  remarkable  as  the 
source  of  the  Borneo  or  Sumatra  camphor,  which  is  found 
filling  cracks  or  cavities  in  the  wood.  See  ea/mphor, 
Dryocopus  (dri-ok'o-pus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Spbg,  a 
tree,  esp.  the  oak,  H-  -mnoq,  <  mnTeiv,  out.]  1.  A 
genus  of  woodpeckers,  of  which  the  great  black 


Great  Black  Woodpecker  f^Dryocopus  martitts'), 

woodpecker  of  Europe,  Dryocopus  martins,  is 
the  type.  This  bird  is  one  of  the  largest  of  its  tribe, 
black  with  a  scarlet  crest,  and  resembles  somewhat  the 
ivory-billed  and  pileated  woodpeckers  of  the  United  States. 
It  inhabits  northerly  portions  of  Europe.  Boie,  1826. 
2.  A  genus  of  South  American  tree-creepers. 
Also  Dendrocincla.    Maximilian,  1831. 

Dryodromas  (dri-od'ro-mas),  n.  [NL.  (Hart- 
laub  and  Pinsoh,  1869),  <  Gr.  Spvg,  a  tree,  esp. 
the  oak,  H-  6po/iA.c,  running,  (.  Spa/ielv,  run.]  A 
genus  of  African  warblers,  the  diyodromes,  as 
D.  fuhicapilla  of  South  Africa. 

dryodrome  (dri'o-drom),  n.  A  bird  of  the  genus 
Dryodromas. 

Dryolestes  (dri-o-les'tez),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  dpif, 
a  tree,  esp.  the  oak,  -1-  kyar^g,  a  robber.]  A 
genus  of  fossil  pantotheriau  mammals  of  the 


Dryolestes 

Jurassic  age,  remains  of  whicli  are  found  in  the 

Atlaiitosaarns  beds  of  the  Eocky  Mountain  re- 
gion of  North  America,  indicating  an  animal 

related  to  the  opossum. 
Dryolestidae   (dii-o-les'ti-de),  n.  pi.    [NL.,  < 

Dryolestes  +  -idw.^  .  A  family  of  extinct  mar- 
supial mammals,  represented  by  the  genus  Dry- 
olestes. 

Dryophidae  (dn-of'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Dry- 
ophis  +  -idee.']  A  family  of  aglyphodont  or 
oolubriform  serpents;  the  whip-snakes.  They 
have  an  extremely  slender  form  and  a  gi-eenish  color; 
their  habits  are  arboreal,  and  they  inhabit  warm  countries. 
The  pupil  is  horizontal,  and  the  dentition  characteristic ; 
the  snout  is  sometimes  prolonged  into  a  flexible  appen- 
dage.   There  are  several  genera. 

Dryophis  (dri'o-fis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  8pvQ,  a  tree, 
esp.  the  oak,  -f-  fi^if,  snake.]  A  genus  of  colu- 
briform  serpents,  typical  of  the  t&xiiMj  Dryophi- 
dce,  or  whip-snakes,  having  no  nasal  appendage 
and  keeled  scales.  D.  acuminata  and  D.  ar- 
gentea  are  two  South  American  species. 

Dryopithecus  {dri"o-pi-the'kus),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  (Spif,  a  tree,  esp.  the  oak,  =  E.  tree,  +  iridri- 
KOf,  an  ape.]  A  genus  of  extinct  anthropoid 
apes  from  the  Miocene  of  Prance,  of  large  size 
and  among  the  highest  simians,  regarded  by 
Gervais  and  Lartet  as  most  closely  related  to 
the  early  ancestors  of  man.  These  apes  were 
of  nearly  human  stature,  and  were  probably 
arboreal  and  frugivorous. 

Sryoscopus  (dn-os'ko-pus),  n.  [NL.  (Boie, 
1826),  <  Gr.  (Spiif,  a  tree,'  esp.  the  oak,  -I-  anoTreiv, 
view.]  An  extensive  genus  of  shrikes,  of  the 
family  Laniidce,  containing  about  22  species, 
all  confined  to  Africa.  The  type  is  D.  cubla.  The 
bill  is  always  hooked  and  notched,  but  varies  in  propor- 
tion of  height  to  width  in  different  species.  The  nostrils 
«re  oval  and  exposed,  the  wings  and  tail  rounded  and  of 
about  equal  lengths,  and  the  tarsi  scutellate.  The  plu- 
mage of  the  back  and  rump  is  extremely  fluffy ;  the  colora- 
tion is  black  and  white,  sometimes  with  an  ochraceous 
tinge  but  without  any  bright  colors,  and  is  alike  in  both 
sexes.  Also  called  Hapalonotua,  Chaurwnotus,  and  Bhyn- 
chastatus, 

dry-point  (dri' point),  n.  and  a.  1.  n.  1.  A 
steel  instrument  or  etching-needle  with  a  sharp 
point,  used  by  etchers  to  cut  delicate  lines  on 
copperplates  from  which  the  etching-ground 
has  been  removed.  The  bur  raised  by  the  cutting  of 
the  metal  is  either  left  standing  on  one  side  of  the  furrow 
to  catch  the  printing-ink  and  produce  a  mezzotint  effect 
of  more  or  less  deep  tone,  or  removed  with  the  burnisher 
so  that  the  line  may  yield  a  clean  impression. 
2.  The  process  of  engraving  with  the  diy-point. 
II.  a.  In  engraving,  an  epithet  applied  to  a 
line  made  with  the  dry-point,  or  to  an  engrav- 
ing produced  by  means  of  that  instrument. 

dry-pointing  (dri'poin''ting),  n.  The  grinding 
of  needles  and  table-forks. 

Drypta  (drip'ta),  n.  [NL.  (Pabrieius,  1801),  ir- 
reg.  <  Gr.  dprnretv  (?),  tear,  strip.]  A  genus  of 
adephagous  beetles,  of  the  family  Carabidce. 
They  are  of  small  size  and  slender,  graceful  form.  There 
are  20  to  30  species,  confined  to  the  old  world,  especially 
well  represented  in  the  East  Indies  and  Africa ;  only  2  are 
European.    D.  marginata  of  Europe  is  the  type. 

Dryptidset  (drip'ti-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Laporte, 
1834),  <  Drypta  +  ^dce.]  A  family  of  Coleoptera, 
named  from  the  genus  Drypta,  now  merged  in 
CaraMdce. 

dry-rent  (dri'rent),  n.  Li  law,  a  rent  reserved 
without  clause  of  distress. 

dryxihedt,  n.     A  false  spelling  of  drearihead. 

dry-rot  (dri 'rot),  n.  1.  A  decay  affecting 
timber,  occasioned  by  various  species  of  fun- 
gi, the  mycelium  of 
which  penetrates  the 
timber,  destroying 
it.  Polyporus  hybridus 
causes  the  dry-rot  of  oak- 
built  ships ;  Mervliiis  la- 
crymans  is  the  most  com- 
mon and  most  formida- 
ble dry-rot  fungus,  found 
chiefly  in  flr-  and  pine- 
wood.  Polyporus  destruC' 
tor  is  common  in  Ger- 
many. Damp,  unventilated  situations  are  most  favorable 
to  the  development  of  dry-rot  fungi.  Dry  wood  is  not 
attacked.  Various  methods  have  been  proposed  for  the 
prevention  of  dry-rot ;  that  most  in  favor  is  to  thoroughly 
saturate  the  wood  with  creosote,  which  makes  it  unfit  for 
vegetation.  (See  kyanizing.)  Animal  dry-rot  is  also  found 
to  be  occasioned  by  the  attack  of  fungi. 
2.  Figuratively,  a  concealed  or  unsuspected  in- 
ward decay  or  degeneration,  as  of  public  mor- 
als or  public  spirit. 

dJTT-rub  (dri' rub),  v.  t.  To  make  clean  by  rub- 
bing without  wetting. 

toy-salt  (dri' salt),  V.  t.  To  cure  (fish,  meat, 
hides,  etc.)  by  salting  and  drying;  dry-cure. 

drysalter  (dri'sal"t6r),  n.  [<  dry-salt,  v.,  + 
■er^.]  It.  -A.  dealer  in  salted  or  dried  meats, 
pickles,  sauces,  etc. 


Dry-rot  Fungus  {Merulius  lacry- 
matts). 
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I  became  a  merchant— a  wholesale  trafBcker  ...  in 

everything,  from  barrels  of  gunpowder  down  to  a  pickled 

herring.    In  the  civic  acceptation  of  the  word,  I  am  a 

merchant ;  amongst  the  vulgar,  I  am  called  a  drysalter. 

T.  Hook,  Gilbert  Gurney,  III.  ii. 

2.  A  dealer  in  dyestuffs,  chemical  products, 
etc.     [Great  Britain.] 
drysaltery  (dri's&l"t6r-i),  n.  [<  dry-salt  +  -ery.] 

1.  The  business  of  a  drysalter. — 2.  The  articles 
kept  by  a  drysalter. 

dry-shod  (dri'shod),  a.  Having  dry  shoes  or 
feet. 

Dry-shod  to  passe  she  parts  the  flouds  in  tway. 

Spemer,  P.  Q.,  I.  x.  20. 

Those  Feet,  that  dry-shod  past  the  Crimsin  Gulf, 
Now  dance  (alas !)  before  a  Molten  Calf. 

Sylvester,  tr,  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Xawe. 

diy-stone  (dri'ston),  a.  Composed  of  stones 
not  cemented  withmortar:  as,  dj^sfowe  walls," 
Scott. 

dry-stove  (dri'stov),  n.  A  glazed  structure  for 
containing  plants  which  are  natives  of  dry  cli- 
mates. 

drythti  n.  [<  dry  +  -th;  a  mod.  formation,  as 
a  var.  of  drouth,  with  direct  ref.  to  dry.  See 
drought^,  drouth.]    Same  as  droughf^. 

dry-vatt  (dri'vat),  «.  A  basket,  box,  or  pack- 
ing-case for  containing  articles  of  a  dry  kind. 
Also  dry-fat. 

I  am  a  broken  vessel,  all  runs  out : 
A  shruuk  old  dryfat. 

B,  Jonson,  Staple  of  News,  iii.  2. 

Charles  has  given  o'er  the  world ;  I'll  undertake 
...  to  buy  his  birthright  of  him 
For  a  dry-fat  of  new  books. 

Fletcher  (and  another),  Elder  Brother,  i.  2. 

D.  S.    -Aji  abbreviation  of  dal  segno. 

d/S.  -An  abbreviation  of  days'  sight,  common  in 
commercial  writings :  as,  a  bill  payable  at  10 
d/s.  (that  is,  ten  days  after  sight). 

D.  Sc.    -An  abbreviation  of  Doctor  o^  Science. 

dso,  n.  [E.  Ind.]  A  valuable  hybrid  between 
the  yak  and  the  common  cow.  Encyc.  Brit., 
XrV.  197. 

D-String  (de'string),  n.  The  third  string  on 
the  violin,  and  the  second  on  most  other  in- 
struments played  with  a  bow;  the  third  string 
on  the  guitar. 

duad  (da' ad),  n.  [Var.  of  dA/ad,  after  L.  d%u>, 
two :  see  dyad,  dual.]  1.  Same  as  ^ad. —  2.  In 
math.,  an  unordered  pair;  two  objects  consid- 
ered as  making  up  one,  and  as  the  same  one 
whichever  is  taken  first. 

duadic  (du-ad'ik),  o.  1.  Baxaa  &s  dyadic. — 2. 
In  math.,  composed  of  tm^ordered  pairs. 

dual  (dii'al),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  duaUs,  of  two  (in 
gram.  tr.  "Gr.  SvUdg),  <  d«o  =  Gr.  Svo  =  E.  two, 
q.  v.]  I,  a.  1.  Relating  to  two ;  specifically, 
in  gram.,  expressing  two,  as  distinguished  from 
singular,  expressing  one,  and  from  phural,  ex- 
pressing more  than  two.  The  languages  of  our  fam- 
ily originally  had  a  dual  number,  .both  in  declension  and  in 
conjugation ;  it  is  preserved  in  Sanskrit  and  Greek,  and 
less  fuUy  in  other  tongues,  as  Gothic.  Dual  forms  also 
occur  in  other  families. 

2.  Composed  or  consisting  of  two  parts,  quali- 
ties, or  natures,  which  may  be  separately  con- 
sidered; twofold;  binary;  dualistic:  as,  the 
dual  nature  of  man,  spiritual  and  corporeal. 

Faint  glimpses  of  the  dual  life  of  old. 
Inward,  grand  with  awe  and  reverence ;  outward,  mean 
and  coarse  and  cold.    Whittier,  Garrison  ofCapeAnn. 

II.  n.  In  gram.,  the  number  relating  to  two ; 
the  dual  number. 

The  employment  of  a  duul  for  the  pronouns  of  the  first 
and  second  persons  marks  an  early  date. 

Genesis  and  Exodus  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  Pret.,  p.  xlv. 

dualin  (dli'a-lin),  n.  [<  dual,  of  two,  -^  -i»2.] 
A  mixture  of  30  parts  of  fine  sawdust,  20  of 
saltpeter,  and  50  of  nitroglycerin,  used  as  an 
explosive.    Also  called  dualin-dynamite. 

dualism  (dii'a-lizm),  n.  [=  P.  dualisme  =  Sp. 
Pg.  It.  duaUsmo  =1).  G.  dtialismus  =Dan.  dua- 
lisme =Sw.  dualism;  a,a  dMal  +  4sm.]  1.  Divi- 
sion into  two;  a  twofold  division;  duality. 

An  inevitable  dua^mji  bisects  nature,  so  that  each  thing 
is  a  half,  and  suggests  another  thing  to  make  it  whole :  as, 
spirit,  matter ;  man,  woman  ;  odd,  even ;  subjective,  ob- 
jective ;  in,  out ;  upper,  under ;  motion,  rest ;  yea,  nay. . . . 
The  same  dualism  underlies  the  nature  and  condition  of 
man.  JEhnerson,  Compensation. 

2.  In  philos.,  in  general,  that  way  of  thinking 
which  seeks  to  explain  all  sorts  of  phenomena 
by  the  assumption  of  two  radically  independent 
and  absolute  elements,  vrithout  any  continuous 
gradation  between  them :  opposed  to  monism. 
In  particular,  the  term  is  applied — (a)  To  the  doctrine 
that  spirit  and  matter  exist  as  distinct  substances,  thus 
being  opposed  both  to  idealism  and  to  materialiSTn. 

Berkeley  then  is  right  in  triumphing  over  Kealism  and 
Dualism,    Sight  in  saying  that  if  be  were  to  accord  them 
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the  existence  of  matter  they  could  make  no  use  of  it.  The 
subject  would  remain  as  dark  as  before.  G.  a.  Leives. 
(b)  To  the  doctrine  of  a  double  absolute,  especially  a  prin- 
ciple of  good  and  a  principle  of  evil,  or  a  male  and  a  te- 
male  principle. 

Rudimentary  forms  of  DuaZism,  the  antagonism  of  a  Good 
and  Eva  Deity,  are  well  known  among  the  lower  races  of 
mankind.  -B.  B.  Tylor,  Prim.  Culture,  II.  287. 
3.  In  theol. :  (a)  The  doctrine  that  there  are  two 
independent  divinebeingsoreternal  principles, 
one  good  and  the  other  evil :  characteristic  es- 
pecially of  Parsism  and  various  Gnostic  sys- 
tems. (6)  The  heretical  doctrine,  attributed 
to  Nestorius  by  his  opponents,  of  the  twofold 
personality  of  Christ,  the  divine  logos  dwelling 
as  a  separate  and  distinct  person  in  the  man 
Christ  Jesus,  and  the  union  of  the  two  natures 
being  somewhat  analogous  to  the  indwelling 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  believer;  that  view  of 
the  personality  of  Christ  which  regards  him  as 
consisting  of  two  personalities. — 4.  In  chem., 
a  theory  advanced  by  Berzelius  which  assumed 
that  every  compound,  whether  simple  or  com- 
plex, must  be  constituted  of  two  parts  of  which 
one  is  positively  and  the  other  negatively  elec- 
trified. Thus,  for  example,  sodium  sulphate  is  put  toge- 
ther not  from  sulphur,  oxygen,  and  sodium,  but  from  sul- 
phuric acid  and  soda,  which  can  themselves  be  separated 
into  positive  and  negative  constituents.  Muir,  Principles 
of  Chemistry.  ... 

5.  In  general,  any  system  or  theory  involving 
a  duality  of  principles Creatural  dualism.   See 

creaJMrai.— Hypothetic  dualism.  See  hypothetic.— 'Sa.i- 
ural  dualism,  the  doctrine  of  a  real  subject  and  a  real 
object  in  cognition  accepted  unreflectively.— Persian 
duaUsm,  the  doctrine  of  a  good  and  an  evil  active  princi- 
ple struggling  against  each  other  in  the  government  of 
human  affairs  and  destiny.— KeallstlO  dualism,  the 
doctrine  that  the  universe  consists  of  two  kindsof  reali- 
ties, spirit  and  matter. 

dualist  (du'a-Ust),  n.  [=  P.  dualiste  =  Sp.  Pg. 
It.  dualista"=  D.  Dan.  Sw.  dualist;  as  dual  + 
■4st.]  One  who  holds  the  doctrine  of  dualism 
in  any  of  its  forms;  an  opponent  of  monism; 
especially,  one  who  admits  the  existence  both 
of  spirit  and  of  matter.     Craig. 

dualistic  (dti-a-Us'tik),  a.  [=  P.  dualistique  (cf. 
D.  G.  dualistisch  =  Dan.  Sw.  dualistisk) ;  as  du- 
alist  +  -ic.]  1.  Consisting  of  two;  characterized 
by  duality. — 2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  dualism; 
not  monistic. 

The  dualistic  doctrine  of  a  separate  mind  is  therefore 
based  upon  an  artificial  and  Impassible  separation  of  the 
two  necessarily  co-existent  sides  of  thought-life,  namely, 
the  plastic  and  the  functional. 

Maudsley,  Body  and  Will,  p.  118. 

In  the  Mazdean  or  Zoroastrian  religion  we  have  the  best 
example  of  a  dvMistic  faith.    Faiths  of  the  World,  p.  350. 

duality  (da-al'i-ti),  n.  [<  ME.  dualitie  =  P.  du- 
alitS  =  Pr.  dudiitat  =  Sp.  duaUdad  =  Pg.  duali- 
dade  =  It.  dualitd,,  <  L.  as  if  *duaUta(t-)s,  <  du- 
alis,  dual :  see  dual.]  The  state  of  being  two, 
or  of  being  divided  into  two ;  twofold  division 
or  character;  twoness. 

This  dualitie  after  determission  is  founden  in  euery 
creature,  be  it  neuer  so  single  of  onhed. 

Testa/ment  of  Love,  ii. 

Though  indeed  they  be  really  divided,  yet  are  they  so  ^ 
united  as  they  seem  but  one,  and  make  rather  a  duaiity 
than  two  distinct  souls. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Keligio  Medici,  ii.  5. 

To  the  schoolmen  the  duality  of  the  universe  appeared 
under  a  different  aspect. 

Huxley,  Nineteenth  Century,  XXI.  192. 
The  principle  of  duality,  in  geom.,  the  principle  that 
in  any  proposition  not  involving  measure,  if  for  ** point" 
be  everywhere  substituted  "plane,"  and  vice  versa,  the 
latter  proposition  will  be  as  true  as  the  former. 

Upon  this  supposition  of  a  positive  curvature,  the  whole 
of  geometry  is  far  more  complete  and  interesting ;  tAe 
principle  of  duality,  instead  of  half  breaking-down  over 
metric  relations,  applies  to  all  propositions  without  ex- 
ception. W.  K.  Clifford,  Lectures,  1.  323. 

duan  (du'an),  n.  [<  Gael,  duan,  a  poem,  canto, 
ode,  song','  ditty,  oration,  =  Ir.  diian,  a  poem, 
song.  Cf.  Ir.  duar,  a  word,  saying,  duas,  a 
poet.]  A  division  of  a  poem;  a  canto;  also,  a 
poem  or  song.    Burns;  Byron. 

dnarchy  (dii'a,r-ki),  n.i  pi.  duarchies  (-kiz). 
[R-op.  *dyarc]iy,  <  Gr.  oio,  =  E.  two,  +  -apx'ia, 
<  apxeiv,  rule.]  Government  by  two  persons; 
diarchy  (which  see). 

Siam  is  practically  a  monarchy,  although  nominally  a 
dua/rchy,  the  second  king  hardly  nolding  the  power  of  a 
vice-king.  Harper's  Weekly,  XXVIII.  830. 

dubi  (dub),  V.  t.',  pret.  and  pp.  duVbed,  ppr. 
dubbing.  [<  ME.  dubben,  rarely  dobben,  doub- 
ben,  dub  (also  in  comp.  adubben:  see  actofi),  < 
late  AS.  *dubban  (only  once  in  pret.  dubbade : 
"  Se  cyng  [William  the  Conqueror]  dubbade  his 
sunu  Henric  to  ridere,"  the  king  dubbed  his 
son  Henry  a  knight)  (whence  the  equiv.  Icel. 
dubia  til  riddara,  Sw.  dubbd  till  riddare;  Icel. 
dubba,  also,  equip  with  arms,  dress),  <  OP. 
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''douhvr,  "dober,  duber,  in  oomp.  adouher,  ado- 
her,  aduber,  adubber,  adoubber,  adobber,  equip 
with  arms,  invest  with  armor,  dress,  prepare, 
repair,  adjust,  mod.  F.  adouber,  adjust  (a  piece 
in  chess),  adouber,  radouber,  repair  (a  amp,  etc.) 
(=  Sp.  adobar,  prepare,  dress,  pickle,  cook,  tan, 
etc.  (hence  Sp.  and  E.  adobe),  =  OPg.  adubar 
=  It.  addobbare,  dress,  deck,  adorn;  so  ML. 
adobare,  equip  with  arms,  invest  with  armor, 
dub  as  knight,  dress,  repair,  adorn,  etc.),  <  a-, 
L.  ad-,  to,  +  dauber,  mber^  adjiret,  arrange, 
repair,  prob.  of  OLQ-.  origin,  meaning  orig. 
'  strike '  (whence,  in  two  independent  applica- 
tions, (o)  'strike,  give  the  accolade,'  with  refer- 
ence to  that  part  of  the  ceremony  of  knighting, 
whence,  in  general,  equip  with  arms,  invest 
with  armor,  dress,  adorn,  etc.,  and  (6)  'strike, 
beat,  dress,  preparej*  in  various  mechanical 
uses ;  not  found  in  ME.) ;  of.  OF.  dober,  dauber, 
heat,  swinge,  thwack  (in  part  identical  with 
dober,  dauber,  plaster,  daub :  see  daub) ;  <  East 
Fries,  dubba,  beat,  slap  (Koolman),  =  OSw. 
dubba,  strike  (Ihre),  appar.  orig.  in  part  imita- 
tive; cf.  dub^.  Of.  also  dafii.]  1.  To  strike 
with  a  sword  in  the  ceremony  of  making  one 
a  knight;  hence,  to  make  or  designate  as  a 
knight;  invest  with  the  knightly  character. 

He lokede 
As  is  the  kynde  of  a  knyght  that  cometh  to  be  doubed. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xxi.  11. 
He  [the  Nayro]  Is  diiibed  or  created  by  the  king,  who 
commanndeth  to  gird  him  with  a  sword,  and  laying  his 
right  hand  vpon  his  head,  muttereth  certainewordes  soft- 
ly, and  afterward  dubbeth  him. 

Purehas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  495. 

The  king  stood  up  under  his  cloth  of  state,  took  the 
sword  from  the  lord  protector,  and  dubbed  the  lord  mayor 
of  London  knight.  Haywa/rd, 

Monsieur  Mingo  for  quaffing  doth  surpass, 
In  cup,  or  can,  or  glass ; 
God  Bacchus  do  me  right, 
And  dub  me  knight 

Domingo. 
Nash,  Summer's  Last  Will  and  Testament. 

CThis  catch,  a  scrap  of  which  is  also  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Silence  in  Shakspere's  2  Henry  IV.,  v.  3,  alludes  to  a  con- 
vivial custom,  according  to  which  he  who  drank  a  large 
potation  of  wine  or  other  liquor,  on  his  knees,  to  the  health 
of  his  mistress,  was  jocularly  said  to  be  dubbed  a  knight, 
and  retained  his  title  for  the  evening.] 
Hence — 2.  To  confer  a  new  character  or  any 
dignity  or  name  upon;  entitle;  speak  of  as. 

O  Poet  I  thou  had'st  been  discreeter,  .  .  . 

If  thou  had'st  dubb'd  thy  Star  a  Meteorf 

That  did  but  blaze,  and  rove,  and  die. 

Prior,  On  the  Taking  of  Namur,  st.  12. 

A  man  of  wealth  is  dubb'd  a  man  of  worth. 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Horace,  I.  vi.  81. 
The  settlers  have  dubbed  tliia  the  cabbage-tree. 

The  Century,  XXVIL  920. 

3t.  To  invest  with  the  dress  and  insignia  of  a 
knight,  or  with  any  distinctive  character;  in 
general,  to  dress ;  ornament ;  embellish. 

He  [the  Lord]  dubbed  him  wit  our  liknes. 

Eng.  Metr.  Homilies  (ed.  J.  Small),  p.  12. 

[It  was]  dubbed  ouer  with  dyamondes,  that  were  dere 

holdyn. 
That  with  lemys  of  light  as  a  lamp  shone. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1683. 

And  alle  tho  Kobes  ben  orf  rayed  alle  abouten,  and  dubbed 
fuUe  of  precious  Stones  and  of  grete  oryent  Perles,  fulle 
richely.  Mandemlle,  Travels,  p.  233. 

4.  To  strike,  cut,  rub,  or  dress  so  as  to  make 
smooth,  or  of  an  equal  surface,  (a)  To  cut  down  or 
reduce  with  an  adz. 

If  I  wanted  a  board,  I  had  no  other  way  but  to  cut  down  a 
tree,  set  it  on  an  edge  before  me,  and  hew  it  flat  on  either 
side  with  my  axe,  till  I  had  brought  it  to  be  as  thin  as  a 
plank,  and  then  a«6  it  smooth  with  my  adze.  De  Foe. 
(6)  To  rub  with  grease,  as  leather  when  being  curried,  (c) 
To  raise  a  nap  on,  as  cloth,  by  striking  it  with  teazels,  (d) 
To  cut  off  the  comb  and  wattles,  and  sometimes  the  ear- 
lobes  of  (a  game-cock);  trim,     (e)  To  dress  (a  fishing-fly). 

Some  diib  the  Oak-fly  with  black  wool,  and  Isabella-col- 
oured mohair,  and  bright  brownish  bear's  hair,  warped  on 
with  yellow  silk.    /.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  105,  note. 

It  is  no  time  to  be  dubbimg  when  you  ought  to  be  fishing. 
R.  B.  Roosevelt,  Game  Fish,  p.  265. 

To  dub  out,  in  plaster-work,  to  bring  out  (a  surface)  to  a 
level  plane  by  pieces  of  wood,  tiles,  slate,  plaster,  or  the 
like. 

dub2  (dub),  V.  «.;  |)ret.  and  pp.  dubbed,  ppr. 
dubbing.  [Prob.  orig.  'strike'  (see  dub'^),  but 
in  dub-a-dub,  rub-a-dub,  considered  imitative, 
like  Ai.  dabdaba  (a  pron.  like  E.  u),  the  noise 
of  a  drum,  of  horses'  feet,  etc.  The  noun  dub^ 
is  rather  due  to  dub\  4  (a),  dress  with  an  adz.] 
To  make  a  quick  noise,  as  by  hammering  or 
drumming. 

dub2  (dub),  n.     [See  dub^,  «.]    A  blow. 
As  skilful  coopers  hoop  their  tubs 
With  Lydian  and  with  Phrygian  dubs. 

S.  Butter,  Hudibras,  II.  i.  850. 
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dnftS  (dub),  n.  [E.  dial,  and  Sc. :  see  dib^.'\  A 
puddle ;  a  small  pool  of  foul,  stagnant  water. 

They  rudely  ran  with  all  their  might, 
Spared  neither  dub  nor  mire. 
Robin  Hood  and  the  Beggar  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  196). 

Tarn  skelpit  on  thro'  dub  and  mire, 
Despising  wind,  and  rain,  and  fire. 

Bums,  Tam  o'  Shanter. 

dub-a-dub  (dub'a-dub').  [Seedub^.  Ct  rub-a- 
dub.}  An  imitation  of  the  sound  of  a  drum. 
See  second  extract  under  drum^,  1. 

dnbash  (do'bash),  n.    Same  as  dobhash. 

dubb  (dub),  n.  [At.  (>  Pers.)  dMbb,  a  bear.]  A 
name  of  the  Syrian  bear. 

dubbeh  (dub'e),  n.  [Ar.  dabba."]  The  mod- 
ern Egyptian  name  of  the  common  wooden 
lock  used  in  Cairo  and  elsewhere  in  the  East. 
It  has  a  square  bolt  of  wood,  sometimes  as  much  as  two 
feet  long,  in  which  are  a  number  of  holes  arranged  in  a 
pattern ;  a  movable  block,  above  and  resting  upon  the 
bolt,  has  iron  pegs  corresponding  to  the  holes  in  the  bolt. 
The  key,  also  of  wood,  has  also  pegs  or  pins  by  means  of 
which  the  pins  of  the  lock  are  pushed  up,  allowing  the  bolt 
to  slide.    Also  spelled  dabbeh. 

dubberlf,  n.  A  fnrbisher  of  old  clothes.  York 
Plays,  Int.,  p.  Ixxv. 

dubber^  (d.ub'6r),  n.  [Repr.  Grujerati  dabaro 
(cerebral  d),  a  leathern  vessel,  bottle,  etc.]  In 
India,  a  large  leatherii  vessel  made  of  untanned 
hide  of  the  buffalo  or  the  goat^  and  used  for 
holding  oil,  ghee,  etc.    Also  written  dupper. 

Did  they  not  boil  their  Butter  it  would  be  rank,  but  af- 
ter it  has  passed  the  Fire  they  kept  it  in  Duppers,  the  year 
round.  Fryer,  East  India  and  Persia,  p.  118. 

dubbing  (dub'ing),  n.    [<  ME.  dubbmg,  dob- 

byng ;  verbal  n.  of  dub^,  ».]     1.  The  act  of 

making  a  knight;  the  accolade. 

A  prince  longeth  for  to  do 

The  gode  knistes  dobbyng. 

Shoreham,  Poems,  p.  15. 
The  dubbyng  of  my  dingnite  may  nogt  be  done  downe, 
Nowdirwith  duke  nor  duzeperes,  my  dedis  are  so  dreste. 

York  Plays,  p.  219. 
2t.  Dress;  ornament;  trappings. 

His  corown  and  his  kinges  array 
And  his  dubbing  he  did  oway. 

Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  130. 

8.  The  act  of  striking,  cutting,  rubbing,  or 
dressing,  so  as  to  make  smooth  or  otherwise 
adapted  to  a  purpose,  (a)  Dressing  by  means  of  an 
adz.  (b)  Eubbing  with  grease,  as  leather  when  being  cur- 
ried. See  dipping,  i.  (c)  Baismg  a  nap  on  cloth  by  means 
of  teazels. 

Hence — 4.  A  preparation  of  grease  for  use  in 
currying  leather. — 5.  The  materials  used  for 
mating  the  body  of  a  fishing-fly.  The  term  is  ap- 
plied more  particularly  to  material  of  short  fiber  used  in 
making  the  body  of  the  fly,  as  fur,  pig's  wool,  or  pig's 
down.  It  is  spun  sparsely  around  the  waxed  wrapping-silk 
and  wound  on  with  it.  The  materials  commonly  used  are 
mohair,  seal's  wool,  pig's  wool,  floss  silk,  and  hurls  of  pea- 
cock-feathers or  of  ostrich-plumes.  Wool  is  least  used  for 
dubbing,  especially  in  trout- Ashing,  as  it  absorbs  too  much 
water  and  makes  the  fly  soggy ;  it  is  used,  however,  for  sal- 
mon-flies, seal's  wool  being  preferable. 

Take  your  dubbing  which  is  to  make  the  body  of  your  fly, 
as  much  as  you  think  convenient. 

Cotton,  in  Walton's  Angler,  ii.  245. 

dubbing-tool  (dub'ing-tol),  n.  A  tool  for  par- 
ing or  smoothing  off  an  irregular  surface ;  an 
adz. 

dubh.  [Ir.  and  Gael.,  black.  See-  dhu.}  See 
dhu. 

dubhash  (dS'bash),  n.    Same  as  dobhash. 
dubiety  (du-bi'e-ti),  n,.     [=  Sp.  duUedad  =  Pg. 
dubiedade  =  It.  dubbietct,  dubbietade,  dubbietate, 
<  L.  dubieta{t-)s,  <  dubius,  doubtful:  see  dubi- 
ous.}   Doubtfulness;  dubiousness. 

A  state  of  dubiety  and  suspense  is  ever  accompanied  by 
uneasiness.  Richardson. 

The  twilight  of  dubiety  never  falls  upon  a  Scotchman. 
Lamb,  Imperfect  Sympathies. 
Had  the  antagonist  left  dubiety, 
Here  were  we  proving  murder  a  mere  myth. 

Browning,  Eing  and  Book,  II.  75. 

dubiosity  (du-bi-os'i-ti),  n. ;  pi.  dubiosiUes  (-tiz). 
[=  It.  dubbiositA,  dubbiositade,  dubbiositate,  < 
L.  as  if  *dubiosita(t-)s,  <  dubiosus,  dubious:  see 
dubious.']  1.  Dubiousness;  doubtfulness. — 2. 
Something  doubtful. 

Men  often  swallow  falsities  for  truths,  duinosUies  for 
certainties.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err. 

dubious  (dii'bi-us),  a.  [=  It.  dubbioso,  <  LL. 
dubiosus,  an  extension  of  L.  dubius  (>  Pg.  dubio, 
=  It.  dubio,dubbio),ioTibttal:  see  doubfl.}  1. 
Doubting;  hesitating;  wavering  or  fluctuating 
in  opinion,  but  inclined  to  doubt. 

At  first  he  seemed  to  be  very  dubious  in  entertaining 
any  discourse  with  us,  and  gave  very  impertinent  answers 
to  the  questions  that  we  demanded  of  him. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  1.  12. 
Dubious  still  whose  word  to  take. 

Browning,  King  and  Book,  I.  121. 


dubitative 

Wedderbum,  the  Attorney-General,  was  restless  and  du- 
bious,  and  was  anxious  to  oblige  the  Chief  Justice  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  to  retire,  in  order  that  he  mlghtobtain  his  place. 
Lecky,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  xiv. 

2.  Doubtful;  marked  by  or  occasioning  doubt 
or  uncertainty;  difficult  to  determine  or  relieve 
of  im.certainty;  not  distinct  or  plain;  puzzling: 
as,  a  dubious  question ;  a  dubious  light. 

Sometimes  the  manner  of  speaking,  even  concerning 
common  things,  is  dark  and  dubious. 

Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  II.  ix. 
For  dubious  meanings  learn'd  polemics  strove, 
And  wars  on  faith  prevented  works  of  love. 

Crabbe,  Works,  I.  147. 
Looked  to  it  probably  as  a  means  of  solving  a  dubious 
problem.  Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  xvi. 

The  world  is  full  of  hopeful  analogies  and  handsome  du- 
bious eggs  called  possibilities. 

George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  I.  91. 

3.  Of  uncertain  event  or  issue :  as,  a  dubious 
undertaking. 

His  utmost  power  with  adverse  power  opposed 

In  dubious  battel  on  the  plains  of  heaven, 

And  shook  his  throne.  Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  104. 

4.  Liable  to  doubt  or  suspicion;  of  doubtful 
quality  or  propriety;  questionable:  as,  a  man 
of  dubious  character;  a  dubious  transaction; 
his  morals  or  his  methods  are  dubious.  =sjn.  i. 
Unsettled,  undetermined. —  2.  DoublfuZ,  Ambiguous,  etc. 
(see  obscure, a.);  questionable, problematical,  puzzling. 

dubiously  (du'bi-us-li),  adv.  Doubtfully ;  un- 
certainly; questionably. 

For  first,  Albertns  Magnus  spealis  dubiously,  confessing 
he  could  not  confirm  the  verity  hereof. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iii.  5. 

dubiousness  (dii'bi-us-nes),  n.  1.  The  state  of 
being  dubious,  or  inclined  to  doubt;  doubtful- 
ness. 

She  [Minerva]  speaks  with  the  dubiousness  of  a  man, 
not  the  certainty  of  a  Goddess.      Pope,  Odyssey,  i.,  note. 

2.  Uncertainty;  the  quality  of  being  difficult 
to  determine,  or  open  to  doubt  or  question :  as, 
the  dubiousness  of  a  problem. 

Let  us  therefore  at  present  acquiesce  in  the  dubiousness 
of  their  antiquity.        J.  Philips,  Splendid  Shilling,  Ded. 

dubitable  (du'bi-ta-bl),  a.  [<  OF.  duUtable  = 
Sp.  dubitable  =  Pg"  dubitamel  =  It.  dubitabile,  < 
L.  dubitabilis,  <  dubitare,  doubt:  see  dubitate, 
doubt,  V.2  Liable  to  be  doubted;  doubtful;  un- 
certain. 

All  the  dubitable  hazards 
Of  fortune.       Middleton,  Game  at  Chess,  iiL  1. 

The  ground  of  invocation  of  saints  or  angels  being  at 
least  dubitable,  their  invocation  is  sin. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Antidote  against  Idolatry,  p.  25. 

dubitably  (dii'bi-ta-bli),  adv.  In  a  dubitable 
manner.     [Rare.]  "  Imp,  Diet. 

dubitancy  (dii'bi-tan-si),  n.  [<  OF.  dubitance 
=  It.  dubitanza,  <  SIL.  dubitantia,  doubt,  <  L. 
dubitan(t-)s,  ppr.  of  dubitare,  doubt:  see  dubi- 
tate, doubt,  v.]    Doubt ;  uncertainty.     [Rare.] 

Running  headlong  and  wilfully  after  the  old  impurities, 
even  then  when  they  are  most  fully  without  all  dubitancy 
resolved,  that  all  the  joys  of  heaven  are  forfeited  by  this 
choice.  Hammiond,  Works,  IV.  505, 

dubitate  (dii'bi-tat),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dubi- 
tated,  ppr.  dubitalmg.  [<  L.  dubitatus,  pp.  of 
dubitare,  doubt:  see  doubtjV.}  To  doubt;  hesi- 
tate.    [Rare.] 

If,  for  example,  he  were  to  loiter  dubitatin^,  and  not 
come ;  if  he  were  to  come,  and  fail. 

Carlyle,  French  Kev.,  I.  iv.  1. 
How  largely  his  statements  are  to  be  depended  on,  I 
more  than  merely  dvMtate. 

Lowell,  Biglow  Papers,  2d  ser.,  p.  7. 

dubitatingly  (du'bi-ta-ting-li),  adv.     Hesitat- 
ingly.    Carlyle. 
dubitation  (du-bi-ta'shon),  n.     [<  OP.  and  F. 

dubitation  =  Pr.  dubitaiio  =  Sp.  dubitaeion  = 
Pg.  dubitagSo  =  It.  dubitazione,  <  L.  dubita- 
tio(n-),  <  dubitare,  doubt:  see  dubitate,  doubt^.} 
The  act  or  state  of  doubting;  doubt;  hesitation. 
In  the  scholastic  disputations,  dubitation  was  the  condi- 
tion of  a  disputant  who  had  pronounced  a  matter  to  be 
doubtful  and  was  bound  to  sustain  that  position. 

Dubitation  is  the  beginning  of  all  Knowledge. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  v.  20. 

The  ordinary  effects  .  .  .  might  for  ever  after  be  con- 
fidently expected,  without  any  dubitation. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  I.  255. 

In  states  of  dubitation  under  impelling  elements,  the  in- 
stinct pointing  to  courageous  action  is,  besides  the  man- 
lier, conjecturably  the  right  one. 

Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XL.  461. 

dubitative  (du'bi-ta-tiv),  a.  [=  P.  duUtaUf 
=  Pr.  dubitatiu  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  dubitaUvo,  <  LL. 
dubitati/Bus,  <  L.  d/ubitare,  doubt:  see  dubitate.1 
Tending  to  doubt ;  doubting.     [Bare.] 

They  were  engaged.  She  had  been  nibbled  at,  all  bnt 
eaten  up,  while  he  hung  dubitative;  and  though  that  was 
the  cause  of  his  winning  her,  it  offended  his  niceness. 

a.  Meredith,  The  Egoist,  iii. 


dubitatively 

dubitatively  (du'bi-ta-tiv-li),  adv.  Hesitat- 
ingly; doubtingly;  as'if  in  doubt.     [Rare.] 

"But  ought  I  not  to  tell  Ezra  that  I  have  seen  my 
father?  "  said  Mirah,  with  deprecation  in  her  tone.  "  No, 
Mrs.  Meyrick  answered,  dubitatively^  "I  don't  know  that 
it  is  necessary  to  do  that." 

George  Eliot,  Daniel  Deronda,  lii. 

Duboisia  (dii-boi'si-a),  n.  [NL.,  named  after 
F.  N.  A.  Dubois,  a  French  botanist  and  ecclesi- 
astic (1752-1824).]  1.  A  solanaceous  genus  of 
plants;  of  Australia  and  New  Caledonia,  in- 
cluding two  shrubby  or  arborescent  species. 
D.  Tnyoporoides  is  employed  in  surgery  for  the  dilatation 
of  the  pupil,  and  yields  an  alkaloid,  duboisine,  identical 
with  hyoscyamine.  The  wood  is  white  and  very  soft,  but 
close  and  firm,  and  excellent  for  carving.  The  leaves  and 
twigs  of  the  pituri,  Z).  Hopwoodii,  are  chewed  by  the  na- 
tives as  a  stimulating  tonic. 
2.   [I.  c]  Same  as  duboisine. 

duboisine  (dti-boi'sin),  n.  [<  Duboisia  +  -ine^."] 
An  alkaloid  obtained  from  J>M&owJa»»^op  oroides, 
a  shrub  or  small  tree  which  is  a  native  of  Aus- 
tralia. In  its  chemical  reactions  and  its  physiological 
effects  it  presents  strong  resemblances  to  hyoscyamine. 
Also  duboisia. 

dubs^  (dubz),  n.  pi.  [An  abbr.  of  doublets.'] 
Doublets  at  marbles.  A  player  knocking  two  marbles 
out  of  the  ring  cries  "  dubs,"  and  thereby  claims  both. 

The  ground  was  beaten  by  mauy  feet  to  the  hardness  of 
a  floor,  and  the  village  boys  delighted  to  play  marbles  in 
this  convenient  spot.  Their  cries  of  "rounses,"  "taw," 
"du6s,"  "back  licks,"  and  "vent"  might  often  be  heard 
there  before  and  after  school  hours. 

The  Century,  XXXVI.  78. 

dubs^  (dubz),  n.pl.  [Cf.  ec[uiv.  dibs:  see  difts.] 
Money:  same  as  dib^,  3.  [Slang.] 
■  ducal  (dti'kal) ,  as.  [=  F.  dacal  =  Sp .  Pg.  d«caZ  = 
It.  ducale,  <"LL.  ducalis,  <  L.  dux  (duo-),  a  lead- 
er, general,  ML.  duke :  see  ditfcei.]  1.  Pertain- 
ing to  a  duke :  as,  a  ducal  coronet. 

Oil,  salt,  even  flour  and  bread,  were  subject  to  monopoly, 
and  could  only  be  sold  by  the  ducal  agents.      Brougham, 

Z.  In  ornith.,  a  term  applied  to  certain  large 
terns  of  the  subgenus  Thalasseus,  as  Sterna 
(Thalasseus)  canUaca.    Coues. 

ducally  (dii'kal-i),  adv.  After  the  manner  of 
a  duke;  with  a  duke  or  a  dueal  family:  as, 
dueally  connected. 

ducape  (du'kap),  n.  A  heavy  silk,  especially 
black  or  of  plain  color,  usually  corded. 

ducat  (duk'at),  n.  [Altered  in  spelling  from 
earlier  ducHat,  dudket,  <  ME.  duket  (=  D.  dm- 
Tcaat,  Gr.  dulcat,  Dan.  Sw.  dukat),  <  OF.  and  F. 
ducat  =  Pr.  ducat  =  Sp.  Pg.  ducado  =  It.  du- 
cato,  <  ML.  ducatus,  a  ducat;  so  called,  it  is 
said,  from  the  motto  "  Sit  tibi,  Christe,  datus, 
quem  tu  regis,  iste  ducatus"  (let  this  duchy 
which  thou  rulest  be  dedicated  to  thee,  O 
Christ),  impressed  on  a  coin  struck  by  Boger 
n.  of  Sicily  as  duke  of  Apulia ;  <  ML.  ducatvs, 
a  duchy,  <  L.  dux  (due-),  a  leader,  ML.  duke :  see 
duke^.  Cf .  duchy,  ult.  a  doublet  of  ducat.']  1 . 
A  gold  coin  of  varying  form  and  value,  formerly 
in  use  in  several  European  countries.  A  ducat 
was  first  issued  in  Apulia,  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
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3.  pi.  Money;  cash.  [Slang.]  —  4.  An  Aus- 
trian weight  for  gold,  which  has  been  deter- 
mined by  Vienna  authorities  to  be  3.490896 
grams.  This  unit  is  supposed  to  have  been  derived 
through  the  Jews  from  the  Ptolemaic  drachma  of  3.66 
grams.— Ducat  gold,  in  ceram.,  a  name  given  to  gilding 
of  brilliant  color  slightly  in  relief  above  the  glaze,  espe- 
cially in  the  painthig  of  fine  porcelain. 
ducatoon  (duk-a-ton'),  n.  [Also  formerly  dwcfca- 
toon,  ducadoon;  <  P.  ducaton  =  Sp.  ducaton  = 
Pg.  ducatSo,  <  It.  ducatone,  aug.  of  dueato,  a 


Obverse.  Reverse. 

Ducat  of  Ladislaus  Postumus,  King  of  Hungary,  A.  D.  1452-1457.^ 

British  Museum.    ( Size  of  the  original. ) 

century,  by  the  Norman  duke  Hoger  II.  In  1283  a  gold 
ducat  was  struck  in  Venice,  but  the  piece  was  afterward 
called  a  zecchino  (sequin),  the  ducat  becoming  only  a  money 
of  account.  (See  def,  2.)  The  earliest  gold  coins  of  Ger- 
many seem  to  have  been  called  ducats,  and  this  name  was 
applied  to  German  gold  coins  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries.  Gold  coins  called  ducats  were  also  is- 
sued in  the  Netherlands,  in  Hungary,  and  elsewhere.  The 
value  of  the  ducat  varied  but  little,  the  coin  usually  con- 
taining from  3.42  to  3.44  grams  of  fine  gold,  worth  from 
$2.27  to  $2.32. 

If  every  ducat  in  six  thousand  ducats 
Were  in  six  parts,  and  every  part  a  ducat, 
I  would  not  draw  them.        Shak.,  M.  of  v.,  iv.  1. 
Take  you  a  ducket,  or  your  chequin  of  gold,  and  apply 
to  the  place  affected.  B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  ii.  1. 

After  it  grew  tributary  to  the  Turke ;  yet  was  it  gov- 
erned and  possessed  by  the  Genoese,  who  paid  for  their 
immimities  the  Annuall  sum  of  fourteen  thousand  duck- 
ats.  Sandys,  Travailcs,  p.  11. 

S.  An  old  money  of  account  in  the  Venetian 
republic. 

Now  whereas  the  Venetian  duekat  is  much  spoken  of, 
you  must  consider  that  this  word  dv^kat  doth  not  signifie 
any  one  certaine  coyne ;  but  many  severall  pieces  do  con- 
cnrre  to  make  one  duekat.  Coryat,  Crudities,  II.  68. 


Ducatoon  struck  by  Antonio  Priuli,  Doge  of  Venice,  A.  D.  1618- 1623.— 
British  Museum.    ( Size  of  the  original. ) 

ducat :  see  du^Mt.]  The  English  name  of  the 
ducatone,  a  silver  coin  (also  called  giusUna)  for- 
merly current  in  the  republic  of  Venice,  and 
containing  nearly  398  grains  of  fine  silver,  equal 
to  0.965  of  the  United  States  silver  dollar. 
Some  gae  her  crowns,  some  ducadoons. 

Sight's  Lady  (Child's  Ballads),  VIII.  290). 
The  duokatoone,  which  containeth  eight  livers,  that  is, 
six  shillings.  This  piece  hath  in  one  side  the  effigies  of 
the  Duke  of  Venice  and  the  Patriarch,  .  .  .  and  in  the 
other,  the  figure  of  St.  Justina,  a  chast  Patavine  [Paduan] 
vii'gin.  Coryat,  Crudities,  II.  88. 

duces,  n.    Plural  of  dux. 

duces  tecum  (dn'sez  te'kum).  [L.,  you  will 
bring  with  you :  duces,  2d  pers.  sing.  fut.  ind. 
of  ducere,  lead,  bring  (see  du^it) ;  te,  abl.  of  tu 
=  B.  thou;  cum,  with  (appended  to  personal 
pronouns).]  In  law,  a  writ  commanding  a  per- 
son to  appear  in  court,  and  to  bring  with  him 
specified  documents  or  other  tMngs  in  his  cus- 
tody, which  may  be  required  as  evidence.  More 
fully  called  subpoena  duces  tecum.    See  subpoma. 

Ducbet,  a.  and  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  Dutch. 

ducbess  (dueh'es),  n.    [Formerly  also  dutchess; 

<  ME.  duchesse,  duches  (also  dukes,  i.  e.,  dMkess), 

<  OF.  duchesse,  P.  duchesse  =  Pr.  duquessa  = 
Sp.  duquesa  =  Pg.  duqueza  =  It.  duchessa,  <  ML. 
ducissa  (the  oiig.  hard  sound  of  c  being  retain- 
ed in  Rom.,  after  the  masc.  form),  fem.  of  dux 
(due-),  >  OP.  due,  etc.,  E.  duke:  see  duke^.]  1. 
The  consort  or  widow  of  a  duke,  or  a  woman 
who  holds  the  sovereignty  or  titles  of  a  duchy. 

Ich  am  bus  dere  douheter,  duchesse  of  heuene. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  iii.  33. 
The  dictionary  definition  is  far  from  being  exhaustive, 
since,  obviously,  where  so  created,  or  where  the  terms  of 
the  patent  so  run,  a  duchess  may  he  duchess  in  her  own 
right.  There  is  no  antinomy  to  resolve  in  the  case  of  a 
princess  being  also  a  duchess.    N.  and  Q.,  7th ser.,  IV.  229. 

3.  A  variety  of  roofing-slate  two  feet  long  and 
one  foot  wide. — 3.  A  part  of  ladies'  head-dress 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  apparently  a  knot 
of  ribbon. 

ducby  (duch'i),  n. ;  pi.  d«cWes(-iz).  [Also  for- 
merly dutchy ;  <  ME.  duchie,  diichee,  duche,  < 
OP.  duchee,  duchet,  f.,  F.  d/ucM,  m.,  =  Pr.  ducat 
=  Sp.  Pg.  ducado  =  It.  dueato,  <  ML.  ducatus, 
a  duchy,  territory  of  a  duke,  L.  ducatus,  military 
leadership,  command,  <  mx  (due-),  a  leader, 


duck 

ML.  a  duke :  see  duke^,  and  of.  dueat,  dogate.'] 
The  territory  or  dominions  of  a  duke ;  a  duke- 
dom.   See  duke\  3. 

duchy-court  (duch'i-kort),  n.  The  court  of  a 
duchy;  especially,  in  England,  the  court  of  the 
duchy  of  Lancaster,  held  before  the  chancellor 
of  the  duchy  or  his  deputy,  concerning  equi- 
table interests  in  lands  held  of  the  crown  in 
right  of  this  duchy. 

ducipert, «.  In  her.,  same  as  cap  of  maintenance 
(which  see,  under  maintenance). 

duck^  (duk),  V.  [<  ME.  "dukken  (=  MD.  duckert 
=  LG.  ducken,  >  G.  ducken  =  Dan.  dukke,  also 
dykke),  duck,  dive,  stoop;  a  secondary  verb, 
partly  displacing  its  orig.,  E.  dial,  and  Se.  douk, 
dook,  <  ME.  douken,  dUken,  <  AS.  *ducan  (found 
only  in  deriv.  duce,  a  duck:  see  du,ck^)  =  MD. 
duycken,  D.  duiken  =  MLG.  duken,  LG.  duken  =. 
OHG.  tuhhan,  MHG.  tUchen,  G.  tauchen  =  Sw. 
dyka,  orig.  intr.,  duck,  dive,  stoop.]    I,  intrans. 

1.  To  plimge  the  head  or  the  whole  body  into 
water  and  immediately  withdraw;  make  a  dip. 

They  shot  marvellously  at  him,  and  he  was  driven  some- 
times to  duck  into  the  water. 

North,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  609, 

Well,  my  dear  brother,  if  I  scape  this  drowning, 
'Tis  your  turn  next  to  sink ;  you  shall  duck  twice 
Before  I  help  you. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Scornful  Lady,  ii.  2. 

S.  To  nod  or  bob  the  head  suddenly;  bow. 
Because  I  cannot  flatter,  and  look  fair,  .  .  . 
DvAsk  with  French  nods  and  apish  courtesy, 
I  mupt  be  held  a  rancorous  enemy. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  i.  S, 
You  shall  have 
A  Frenchman  ducking  lower  than  your  knee. 
At  th'  instant  mocking  even  your  very  shoe-ties. 

Ford,  Love's  Sacrifice,  i.  1, 

Hence — 3.  To  give  way;  yield;  cringe. 
"What,  take  the  credit  from  the  Law?"  you  ask? 
Indeed,  we  did  1    Law  ducks  to  Gospel  here. 

Brovjning,  Bing  and  Book,  II.  107. 

Wig  ducked  to  wig,  each  blockhead  had  a  brother,  and 

there  was  a  universad  apotheosis  of  the  mediocrity  of  our 

set.  howeU,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  338. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  dip  or  plunge  in  water  and 
immediately  withdraw :  as,  to  duck  a  witch  or  a 
scold. 

So  strait  they  were  seizing  him  there 
To  duck  him  likewise. 
Robin  Hood  and  Zdttle  John  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  220). 
I  say,  duck  her  in  the  loch,  and  thfin  we  will  see  whether 
she  is  witch  or  not.  Scott,  Abbot,  ii. 

2.  To  lower  or  bend  down  suddenly,  as  in  dodg- 
ing a  missile  or  an  obstacle,  or  in  saluting  awk- 
wardly: as,  to  duck  the  head. 

duck^  (duk),  ».  [<  duek\  v.]  A  diving  incli- 
nation of  the  head. 

As  it  is  also  their  generall  custome  scarcely  to  salute 
any  man,  yet  may  they  neither  omitte  crosse,  nor  carved 
statue,  without  a  religious  duck. 

Discov.  of  New  World,  p.  128. 
Here  be,  without  duck  or  nod, 
Other  trippings  to  be  trod 
Of  lighter  toes.  Milton,  Comus,  1.  960. 

duck^  (duk),  n.  [=  Sc.  duik,  duke,  dook,  <  ME. 
ducke,  dukke,  doke,  dokke,  douke,  duke,  <  AS.  d'&ce 
(found  only  in  gen.  dOoan),  a  duck,  lit.  a  ducker, 
<  *dMcan  (pret.  pi.  *ducon,  pp.  *d6cen),  duck, 
dive :  see  duck^,  v.  Cf .  ducker,  3 ;  Dan.  duk-and, 
dyk-and,  a  sea-duck  (and,  duck:  see  drake'^)', 
Sw.  dyk-f&gel,  diver,  plungeon  (f&gel  =  'E..fowV). 
So  diver,  dipper,  dapper,  etc.,  names  appUed  to 
diving  birds.]  1.  A  lameUirostral  natatorial 
bird  of  the  family  Anatidoi  and  subfamily  Ana- 
tincB  or  FuUguUnce  (which  see).  The  technical  dis- 
tinction between  any  duck  and  other  birds  of  the  same  fam- 
ily, as  geese  and  mergansers,  is  not  clear ;  but  a  duck  may 
usually  be  recognized  by  the  broad  and  flat  bill,  short 
legs,  scutellate  tarsi,  and  entirely  feathered  head.  The 
common  wild  duck  or  mallard  is  Anas  bosoas,  the  feral 
stock  of  the  domestic  duck.  The  species  of  ducks  are 
numerous,  about  125,  divided  into  some  40  modern  genera, 
and  found  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world.  Most  ducks 
fall  in  one  or  the  other  of  two  series,  fresh-water  duclcs  or 
river-ducks,  Anatin^,  and  salt-water  ducks  or  sea-ducks, 
Fuligulirue;  and  from  the  latter  a  few  are  sometimes 
detached  to  form  a  third  subfamily,  Erismaturinte ;  but 
the  implied  distinction  in  habits  by  no  means  holds  good, 
since  some  or  any  river-ducks  may  be  found  in  salt  wa- 
ter, and  few  if  any  sea-ducks  are  entirely  maritime.  The 
mallard  and  closely  related  species  now  form  the  restrict- 
ed genus  Anas.  Teal  are  small  ducks,  chiefly  of  the  ge- 
nus Querqueduta;  Q.  circia  is  the  garganey.  The  widgeons 
form  the  genus  Jfareca;  the  gudwaXls,  Chauldasmus ;  the 
spoonbills.  Spatula;  the  pintails  or  sprigtails,  DaJUa.  Cer- 
tain arboreal  ducks  of  various  parts  of  the  world  consti- 
tute the  genus  Dendrocygna.  The  muscovy  duck  or  musk- 
duck  is  Cairina  nwschata.  The  celebrated  mandarin- 
duck  of  China  and  the  wood-duck  or  siunmer  duck  of  the 
United  States  are  two  species  of  the  genus  Aix,  A.  gaXeri- 
culata  and  A.  sponsa.  Sheldrakes  or  burrow-ducks  are 
of  the  genus  Casarca  or  Tadoma.  A  number  of  sea-ducks 
with  black  or  red  heads  are  placed  in  genera  variously 
named  Fuligula,  Fvlix,  Aithyia,  Nyroca,  etc. ;  such  are 
the  scaups  and  pochards,  the  canvasback,  and  others.  The 
buffleheads,  goldeneyes,  and  whistlewings  belong  to  a  ge- 
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HUB  variously  called  CUmgidaj  Glaucion,  and  Bucephala. 
The  harlequin  duck  is  Histrionicue  hiatrionicits  or  //.  minu- 
tus.  The  old-wUe  or  long-tailed  duclc  is  Harelda  glaciaiig. 
The  Labrador  duclc,  Camptolcemus  labradorius,  is  notable 
as  being  probably  on  the  point  o£  extinction ;  it  is  a  near 
relative  of  the  steamer-duck  of  South  America,  Microp- 
term  cinereui.  Eiders  are  large  sea-ducks  of  the  genua 
Somateria  and  some  related  genera.  Scoters  and  surf- 
ducks,  also  called  sea-coots,  are  large  black  sea-ducks  of 
the  genus  aSdemia  and  its  subdivisions.  The  ruddy  ducks 
belong  to  the  genus  Erwnfiatura  and  some  related  gen- 
era. Fishing-ducks,  so  called,  are  not  properly  ducks,  but 
mergansers  (Merginoe). 

The  duch  and  mallard  first,  the  falconers  only  sport. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  xxv. 

2.  The  female  duck,  as  distiaguished  from  the 
male,  or  drake  (which  see). — 3.  Some  -web- 
footed  bird  likened  to  or  mistaken  for  a  duck: 
as,  the  cobbler's-awl  duck  (that  is,  the  avoset). — 
4.  One  of  the  stones  used  in  playing  the  game 
of  duck  on  drake.— Aoom-duok,  the  summer  duck 
orwood-duck,  Aix  aponea.  (Maryland,  Carolina,  U.  S.] — 
ilmerlcan  scaup  duck,  a,  variety  of  the  common  scaup 
peculiar  to  America,  .4 i(%ia?nan7a?iearcii*ca. — Bimacu- 
lated  duck.  See  bvmaeulate.—Haxik  duck,  (a)  The 
dusky  duck.  (6)  The  velvet  scoter,  (c)  The  surf -scoter. 
[Local,  U.  S.]— Black  English  duck,  the  dusky  duck. 
tSouthemU.  S.]— Blaten  duck,  the  gadwall  — that  is, 
the  blatant  or  bleating  duck.  [NewJersey,  U.S.]— Bom- 
bay duck.  See  immmaio.- Brahmlny  duck.  See  brah- 
mvny.— BufFalo-headed,  buffel-head,  buffers-head,  or 
buffle-beaded  duck.  Same  as  buMei,  2.— Butter-duck, 
(ffl)  The  butterball.  [Georgia,  U.  S.]  (b)  The  ruddy  duck. 
[Virginia,  H.  S.]— Cayuga  duck,  a  large  black  variety  of 
the  domestic  duck.  It  has  been  recently  introduced  into 
England.— Channel-duck,  the  velvet  scoter.  Sharplesg, 
1833.  [Chesapeake  Bay,  U.  S.]— Cobbler's-aWl  duck. 
See  eobblerl. —Cock-TODia  duck,  the  hooded  merganser. 
(New  Jersey,  V.  S.]  — Conjuring  duck,  the  buffle  or 
spirit-duck;  also,  the  goldeneye  or  whistlewing:  from 
their  quickness  in  diving.  Sir  J.  Richardson.  [British 
America.]— Creek-duck,  the gadwall.  O.Trumbull.  [At- 
lantic coast,  U.  S.]— Crested  wood-duck,  the  wood- 
duck.  Belknap,  1784.  [New  Hampshire,  U.  S.]— Crow 
duck.  See  iiWica.— Cuthbert  duck,  or  St.  Cuth- 
bert'B  duck,  the  common  eider,  Somateruc  mollissima. 
— Daub-duck,  the  ruddy  duck,  Erismatura  rubida.  G. 
TrumJiull.  [Kangeley  lakes,  Maine,  U.  S.] — Deaf-duck. 
Same  as  daitb-duck.  [Michigan,  U.  8,] — Duck  on  drake, 
a  game  in  which  one  player  places  upon  a  large  stone  (the 
draJce)  a  small  stone  (the  duck),  which  the  other  players 
try  to  knock  off  with  their  ducks  and  return  to  the  pitch- 
ing-line  without  having  been  touched.  If  the  player 
whose  duclc  is  on  the  drake  succeeds  in  touching  one  of  the 
other  players  while  his  duck  is  in  his  hand,  the  latter  takes 
his  place,  and  the  game  continues  as  before. — Duclalr 
du<&,  a  French  variety  of  the  domestic  duck,  the  result 
of  crossing  white  and  colored  varieties. — DumpUng- 
duck.  Same  as  daub-duck.  [Georgia,  IT.  S.] — Dunter 
duck.  See  dunter.- Dusky  and  spotted  duck,  the 
harlequin  duck.  Q.  Edwards,  1747.—  Dusky  duck.  Anas 
obseura,  a  large  duck  closely  related  to  the  mallard,  of  va- 
ried dark  coloration,  with  white  under  the  wings  and  pur- 
plish-violet speculum,  abundant  along  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  United  States,  and  highly  esteemed  for  food.  A  variety 
resident  in  Florida  is  Anas  obseura  fulvigula. — English 
duck,  the  mallard.  Gf.  TrumbuZl.  [Local,  southern  u.  S.] 
— Fall  duc^  the  American  redhead  or  pochard.  School- 
craft,  1820;  Tarmer,  1830.— Fan-crested  duck,  the  hood- 
ed merganser.  Barton,  1799.— Fish-  or  flshlng-duck,  a 
general  name  of  mergansers,  from  their  food  or  habits. — 
Flock  duck.  See  floeldng-fmiil. —  Fool-duck,  the  ruddy 
AaG\i,  Erismatura  rubida.  O.Trumbull.  [Michigan,  U.  S.] 
— French  duck,  the  mallard.  [Louisiana,  U.  S.]  —  Ger- 
man duck,  the  gadwall.  Also  CBlleA  Welsh  drake.  Giraud, 
1844.  [NewJersey, U.S.]  — Gray  duck,  (a) Properly, the 

f'ay  or  gadwall,  Anas  strepera  or  Chaulelasm/us  streperus. 
)  The  female  mallard,  (c)  The  female  pintail.  [Local, 
.  S.]  —  Harle  duck.  &Ajae  as  harle.  Rev.  C.  Swainson, 
1885.  [Orkneyislands.]  — Harlequin  duck.  SeeharU- 
9um.— Heavy-tailed  duck,  the  ruddy  duck.  Also 
called  bristletaU,  pimtail,  quilltaU,  sHoktail,  stifftail, 
tpinetaU,  etc.,  in  reference  to  the  peculiar  tail-feathers. 
Sharpless,  1830.  [Chesapeake  Bay,  V.  S.]— Herald  duck, 
the  herald,  a  merganser.  [Shetland  isles,] — Isles  Of 
Shoals  duck,  the  American  eider.— Labrador  duck, 
Camptoloemus  labradorius,  a  species  of  sea-duck  of  the 
northeastern  coast  of  North  America.  See  det.  1. — Lame 
duck.  See  lame.— little  black  and  white  duck,  the 
male  buffle.  Edwards,  1747.— Little  brown  duck,  the 
female bufBe.  (7ii(te8(>j/,17Sl.— L01W-talledduck,Hare!da 
gladalia  or  ClangvXa  hyemalis.  See  hareld  and  Harelda. 
—  Maiden  duck,  the  shoveler.  Rev.  C.  Swainson.  [Wex- 
ford, Ireland.]— Mandarin-duck,  a  beautiful  kind  of 
duck,  Aix  galerieulata,  having  a  purple,  green,  white,  and 
chestnut  plumage,  and  a  varied  green  and  purple  crest.  It 
is  a  native  of  China,  and  is  regarded  in  that  empire  as  an 
emblem  of  conjugal  affection.  It  is  a  near  relative  of  the 
common  summer  duck  or  wood-duck  of  the  United  States, 
Aix  spansa.—Wxe-,  mOSS-,  or  mulr-duck,  the  mallard. 
Rev.  C.  Swainson.  [Local,  Eng.]— Moimtain  duck,  the 
harlequin.  Sir  J.  Richardson.  [Hudson's  bfty.]—Mussel- 
ducllL  the  American  scaup.  O.  Trumbull.  [Shinnecook 
bay.  New  York,  U.  S.]— Nolayduek,  the  long- tailed  duck. 
J.  J.  Audubon.— Vaiated  duck,  (a)  The  Chinese  man- 
darin-duck, Aix  galerieulata.  (b)  The  harlequin.  [Hud- 
son's bay.]— Penguln-duck,  a  variety  of  the  domestic 
duck :  so  called  from  its  erect  attitude. — Fheasant-duck. 
(a)  The  pintail,  Dafila  acuta.  Also  called  sea-pheasant  and 
water-pheasant.  A  related  species  is  technically  known 
as  Dafilaurophasiana.  [Local,  U.S.]  (6)  The  hooded  mer- 
ganser. Also  called  water-pheasant.  Lawson,  1709.  [New 
Jersey,  U.  S.]— Pled  dudk,  the  Labrador  duck,  Camp- 
tokemws  labradorius.— Pled  gray  duck,  the  male  pintail. 
G.  TrumMM.  [Long  Island,  New  York,  U.  S.] — Puddle- 
duck,  the  common  domestic  duck,  of  no  special  breed.— 
Raftduck.  Seer«t«-(JMcft.— Red-headedduck.  Seered- 
Aeixj.— Rlng-neckedduck.  Seerijimeoft.— Kock-duck, 
the  harlequin  duck.  Bev.  J.  H.  Langille.  [Nova  Sootia.  ] — 
Rouen  duck,  a  large  variety  of  domestic  duck,  colored  like 
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the  mallard, — Round-crested  duck,  the  hooded  mergan- 
■ser. — Ruddy  duck,  the  most  general  name  of  Erismatura 
rubida ;  so  called  from  the  prevailing  reddish  color  of  the 
adult  male,  first  by  A.  Wilson,  1814.  It  has  many  popu- 
lar and  more  or  less  local  names  in  the  United  States,  de- 
rived from  some  peculiarity  of  its  aspect  or  habits.—  St. 
Cuthbert's  duck  See  Cuthbert  duck.— Scale-duck,  the 
red-breasted  merganser.  [Strangford  Lough.]  — Scotch 
duck,  the  buffle.  Also  called  Seotchman,  Scotch  dip- 
per, Scotch  teal.  O.  Trumbull.  [North  Carolina,  U.  S.]  — 
Scoter  duck  See  scoter.— Sharp-tailed  duck,  the 
long-tailed  duck.  Rev.  C.  Swainson.  [Orkney  and  Shet- 
land.]—Shoal-duck,  the  American  eider.  [New  Eng- 
land.]—Sleepy  duck,  the  ruddy  duck.— Sleigh-bell 
duck,  the  American  black  scoter.  O.  Trumbull.  [Kangeley 
lakes,  Maine,  U.  S.J  —  Smoktng-duck,  the  American  wid- 
geon. [Fur  countries.]  —  Squam-duck,  the  American 
eider:  bo  called  from  a  locality  in  Long  Island,  New  York. 
Giraud,  1844.— Squaw-duck,  the  American  elder ;  a  mis- 
print for  squam-duck.  De  Kay,  1844 ;  Trumbull,  1888. — 
Stock-duck,  the  mallard.— Summer  duck,  a  duck  which 
summers  or  breeds  in  a  given  place  or  region.  Specifical- 
ly-(a)  The  wood-duck  (which  see).  SieAix.  [U.S.]  (6) 
The  garganey  or  summer  teal,  Qu^rquedula  circia.  [Eng.] 
-Surf-duck,  a  sea-duck  of  the  genus  CEdemia;  a  sco- 
ter ;  a  sea-coot ;  specifically,  (B.  perspicillata,  inhabiting 
North  America  at  large,  especially  coastwise,  the  male  of 
which  is  black  with  a  white  patch  on  the  nape  and  an- 
other on  the  poll,  and  the  bill  pinkish-white,  orange,  and 
black.— SwaJlow-tailed  duck,  the  long-tailed  duck. 
Swainson  and  Richardson,  1831.  [Hudson's  bay.]  — To 
make  or  play  (at)  duck  and  drake,  to  make  or  play 
ducks  and  drakes,  (a)  To  cast  or  shy  a  flat  stone,  a  piece 
of  slate,  etc.,  along  the  surface  of  water  so  as  to  cause  it 
to  strike  and  rebound  repeatedly. 

What  watered  slates  are  best  to  make 
On  watery  surface  duck-and-drake. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras. 

Duck  and  Drake  is  a  very  silly  pastime,  though  inferior 
to  few  in  point  of  antiquity,  .  .  .  and  was  anciently 
played  with  flat  shells,  testulam  marinam,  which  the  boys 
threw  into  the  water,  and  he  whose  shell  rebounded  most 
frequently  from  the  surface  before  it  finally  sunk  was  the 
conqueror.  Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  494. 

Hence — (&)  To  handle  or  use  a  thing  recklessly ;  scatter ; 
squander ;  throw  into  confusion :  with  with  or  of. 

He  [the  unscientific  etymologist]  has  now  added  to  his 
marvellous  capacity  for  philological  blundering  the  power 
of  wandering  into  the  field  of  comparative  philology  and 
of  there  playing  ducks  a/nd  drakes  tvith  the  Aryan  roots 
and  their  permutations.  JT.  and  Q.,  7th  ser..  III.  812. 

My  fortune  is  nae  inheritance  —  a'  mine  ain  acquisition 
—  I  can  Tnake  ducks  and  drakes  of  it.  So  don't  provoke 
me.  H.  Mackenzie,  Man  of  the  World,  iv.  1. 

Tree-duck,  (a)  Any  duck  of  the  genus  Dendrocygna 
(which  see),  (o)  The  wood-duck  or  summer  duck,  which 
breeds  in  trees,  (c)  The  hooded  merganser:  bo  called  from 
breeding  in  trees.  R.Ridgway.  [Indiana,  Illinois,  U.  S.] 
— Tufted  duck,  the  ring-necked  scaup,  Aithyia  collaris 
or  Fuligula  rujitorques.  A.  Wilson. — Velvet  duck,  the 
■  velvet  or  white-winged  scoter.  Seescoter, — Wheat-duck, 
the  American  widgeon.  D.Crary.  [Oregon, U.S.] — Whis- 
tle-duck.  See  whistlewing.—'Wbiat'&as  duck  or  coot, 
the  American  black  scoter.— White-faced  duck  or  teal, 
the  blue-winged  teal.  See  tea!.- Whlte-Trtnged  BUrf- 
duck,  the  velvet  scoter.  See  scoter.- Wild  duck,  specifi- 
cally, the  mallard.— Winter  duck,  the  long-tailed  duck. 
[U.  S.l- Wood  duck.  See  wood-duck. 
duck^  (duk),  n.  [Prob.  a  familiar  use  of  duoy^, 
like  dove,  ehiclc^  =  ehuck^,  mouse,  lanib,  ¥.poule, 
and  other  zoblogioal  terms  of  endearment ;  but 
of  .'Dan.  dulcke  =  Sw.  docka  =  East  Fries,  dokke, 
dak  =  Gt.  docke,  etc.,  a  doll;  puppet:  see  dock^. 
Cf.  also  doxy.]  A  sweetheart;  a  darling:  a 
word  of  endearment,  fondness,  or  admiration. 
It  is  sometimes  also  applied  to  things:  as,  a 
c?Mcfc  of  a  bonnet.     [CoUoq.]- 

Will  you  buy  any  tape 
Or  lace  for  your  cape. 
My  dainty  duck,  my  dear-a? 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  Iv.  3  (song). 
Prithee  goe  in  (my  ducky,  I'le  but  speak  to  'em, 
And  return  instantly.    Fletcher,  Spanish  Curate,  ii.  2. 

dlick^  (duk),  n.  [<  D.  doek,  linen  cloth,  a  towel, 
Ught  canvas,  =  MIjG-.  dok  =  OHa.  tuoh,  MHO-. 
tuoch,  Gt.  tueh,  cloth,  =  leel.  diikr,  any  cloth  or 
texture,  a  table-cloth,  a  towel,  =  Sw.  duk = Dan. 
dug,  cloth.]  1.  A  strong  linen  fabric  simply 
woven  without  twill,  lighter  than  canvas,  and 
used  for  small  sails,  sails  forpleasure-boats,  and 
for  men's  wear.  Duck  is  usually  white  or  un- 
bleached, but  is  sometimes  made  in  plain  col- 
ors.— 2.  A  cotton  fabric  sometimes  considered 
the  second  grade,  for  strength  and  durability, 
after  double-warp  (which  see,  under  warp). — 
Russia  duck,  a  white  Imen  canvas  of  fine  quality.- 

duck-ant  (duk'ant),  n.  In  Jamaica,  a  species 
of  Termes  or  white  ant,  which,  according  to  P. 
H.  Gosse,  constructs  its  nest  on  the  branches 
or  trunks  of  trees,  where  clusters  of  them  may 
be  seen  forming  large,  black,  round  masses, 
often  as  big  as  a  hogshead. 

duckatf ,  duckatoont.  Obsolete  forms  of  dticat, 
du^atoon. 

duckbill  (duk'bil),  n.  1.  The  duck-billed  pla- 
typus, Ornithorhynckus  paradoxus,  a  monotre- 
matous  oviparous  mammal  of  Australia,  hav- 
ing a  horny  beak  like  a  duck's,  whence  the 
name.  Also  duck-mole.  See  OmifhorhyncJius. 
— 2.  Same  as  duck-billed  speculum  (which  see. 
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Duckbill,  or  Duck-billed  Platypus  (Orniikorkynchus  faradoxtu). 

under  speculum). — 3.  [In  allusion  to  the  shape 
of  the  toe.]  A  broad-toed  shoe  of  the  fifteenth 
century. 

duck-billed  (duk'bild),  a.  Having  a  bill  like  a 
duck's,  as  that  of  the  Ormthorhynchus Duck- 
billed cat,  the  fish  Polyodon  spatula,  or  paddle-fish.  Also 
called  spoon-billed  cat. — Duck-billed  speculum.  See 
speculumi. 

ducker  (duk'fer),  n.  [=E.  dial,  douker,  dxmcker, 
<  ME.  doukere,  a  ducker,  a  bird  so  called,  = 
I),  dmker  =  OHGr.  tSlihari,  MHGr.  tucher,  Cr. 
taucher  =  Dan.  dukker,  a  diver  (bird),  dykker, 
a  plimger,  =  Sw.  dykare,  a  diver.]  1.  One 
who  ducks ;  a  plunger  or  diver. 

They  haue  Oysters,  in  which  the  Pearles  are  found, 
which  are  fished  for  by  duckers,  that  diue  into  the  water, 
at  least  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  fathom. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  505. 

2.  A  eringer ;  a  fawner. 

No,  dainty  duckers. 
Up  with  your  three  pil'd  spirits,  your  wrought  valours. 
Beau,  and  Fl.,  Philaster,  iv.  1. 

3.  A  bird  that  ducks  or  dives;  speoifloally,  the 
European  dipper,  Cinelus  aguaticus.  Maegilli- 
vray.     [Local,  British.] 

duckery  (duk'6r-i),  n.;  pi.  duckeries  (-iz).  [< 
duck^  +  -ery.'i    A  place  for  breeding  ducks. 

Every  city  and  village  has  fish  ponds  and  duckeries. 
[Southern  China.]    U.  S.  Com.  Rep.,  No.  Iv.  (1886),  p.  683. 

ducket^,  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  ducat. 

ducket^,  ».  A  corruption  of  dowcote,  variant  of 
dovecote.    Brockett. 

duck-hawk  (duk'hak),  n.  1.  In  England,  the 
moor-buzzard  or  marsh-harrier.  Circus  cerwgi- 
nosus. —  2.  In  the  United  States,  the  great-foot- 
ed hawk  or  peregrine  falcon^  Falco  peregrimms, 
var.  anatum:  so  called  from  its  habitually  prey- 
ing upon  ducks.  It  is  very  closely  related  to  and  not 
specifically  distinct  from  the  peregrine  falcon  of  the  old 
world.  It  is  a  bird  of  great  strength  and  spirit,  a  true 
falcon,  little  in- 
ferior to  the  ger- 
falcon in  size, 
and  about  as 
large  as  the  lan- 
ner  or  prairie- 
falcon.  The  fe- 
male, which  is 
larger  than  the 
male,  is  17  to  19 
inches  long  and 
about  45  in  ex- 
tent of  wings. 
In  both  sexes, 
when  adult,  the 
upper  parts  are 
slaty-blue  or 
dark-bluish  ash, 
darker  on  the 
head,  the  sides 
of  which  have 
a  characteristic 
curved  black 
stripe;  the  un- 
der parts  are 
whitish  or  buff, 
variously  spot- 
ted or  barred 
with  blackish ; 
the  wings  and  tail  are  also  spotted  or  barred ;  the  bill  is 
blue-black ;  the  cere  and  feet  are  yellow.  The  duck-hawk 
is  widely  but  irregularly  distributed  throughout  North 
America;  it  nests  indifferently  on  trees,  cliflfs,  or  the 
ground,  and  usually  lays  3  or  4  heavily  colored  eggs. 

ducking!  (duk'ing),  n.    [Verbal  n.  of  ducW-,  d.] 

1.  The  act  of  plunging  or  the  being  plunged 
into  water:  as,  to  get  a  ducking. 

At  length,  on  the  18th  of  September,  we  crossed  the  line 
in  the  longitude  of  8"  west ;  after  which  the  ceremony  of 
ducking,  &c.,  generally  practised  on  this  occasion,  was  not 
omitted.  Cook,  Yoyages,  III.  ii.  1. 

2.  The  act  of  bowing  stiffly  or  awkwardly. 

For  my  kneeling  down  at  my  entrance,  to  begin  with 
prayer,  and  after  to  proceed  with  reverence,  I  did  but  my 
duty  in  that ;  let  him  scoffingly  call  it  cringing  or  d«cft- 
ing,  or  what  he  pleases.    State  Trials,  Abp.  Laud,  an.  1640. 

ducking^  (duk'ing),  n.  [<  dudk^  +  -ing^.'\  The 
sport  of  shooting  wild  ducks. 


Duck-hawk  tjpalco  peregrintts,  var.  anatum). 
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^  For  water  service  of  any  kind,  and  especially  for  ditck- 
tng^  he  [the  Chesapealce  Bay  dog]  is  the  dog  par  excel- 
l^'^ce.  Sportsman's  Gazetteer,  p.  42i. 

dacMng-gun  (duk'ing-gmi),  n.  A  very  heavy 
fowling-piece  used  for  shooting  ducks,  andusu- 
allymounted  upon  a  fixture  in  a  punt  or  skiff. 

ducking-sink  (duk'ing-singk),  n,  A  boat  used 
in  hunting  ducks  and  other  water-fowl. 

ducking-stool  (duk'ing-stol),  m.  A  stool  or 
chair  in  which  common  scolds  were  formerly 
tied  and  plunged  into  water.  They  were  of  differ- 
ent forms,  but  that  most  commonly  in  use  consisted  of 
an  upright  post  and  a  transverse  pivoted  beam  on  which 


Ducking-stool. 

the  seat  was  fitted  or  froni  which  it  was  suspended  by  a 
chain.  The  ducking-stool  is  mentioned  in  the  Doomsday 
survey ;  it  was  extensively  in  use  throughout  Great  Brit- 
ain from  the  fifteenth  till  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  in  one  rare  case  at  least — at  Leominster — 
was  used  as  recently  as  1809.  See  cucking-stool.  Also 
called  castigatory. 

If  he  be  not  fain  before  he  dies  to  eat  acorns,  let  me 
live  with  nothing  but  poUerd,  and  my  mouth  be  made  a 
ducking-stool  for  every  scold. 

G.  Wilkins,  Miseries  of  Inforst  Marriage,  iii. 

duckins  (duk'inz),  n.      [Origin  obscure.]     A 
name  in  Berwick,  England,  of  the  sea-stickle- 
back, Spinachia  vulgaris. 
duckish  (duk'ish),  n.     [A  dial,  transposition  of 

dusk.]     Dusk.     SalliwelL     [Prov.  Eiig.] 
duck-legged  (duk'leg''''ed),  a.    Having  short 
legs,  like  a  duck. 

Duck-legg'df  short-waisted,  such  a  dwarf  she  is, 
That  she  must  rise  on  tiptoes  for  a  kiss. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Juvenal's  Satires,  vi, 

duckling  (duk'ling),  n,  [<  ME.  dohelyng,  dooJce- 
lynge;  ^duck^  +  dim.  -ling'^.']    A  young  duck. 

I  must  have  my  capons 
And  turkeys  brought  me  in,  with  my  green  geese 
And  ducklings  i'  th'  season. 

Fletcher,  Beggars'  Bush,  i.  1. 

So  have  I  seen,  within  a  pen, 
Young  ducklings  foster'd  by  a  hen. 

Swift,  Progress  of  Marriage. 

duck-meat,  duck's-meat  (duk'-,  duks'met),  n. 
The  popular  name  of  several  species  of  Lemna 
and  Wolffi>aj  natural  order  LemnacecBj  plants 
growing  in  ditches  and  shallow  water,  floating 
on  the  surface,  and  eaten  by  ducks  and  geese. 
See  Lemna.    Also  called  duckweed, 

duck-mole  (duk'mol),  n.     Same  as  duckbillj  1. 

The  duck-inole,  on  the  other  hand,  lays  two  eggs  at  a 

time,  and  does  not  carry  them  about,  but  deposits  them 

in  her  nest,  an  underground  burrow  like  that  of  the  mole. 

Pop.  Sei.  Mo.,  XXVII.  666. 

duckoyf,  n.    [See  decoy,  v.]    Same  as  decoy. 

duck's-bill  (duks'bil),  n.  In  printingj  a  pro- 
jeotiag  lip  (0)  of  stiff  paper  or  cardboard 
pasted  on  the  tympan  of  a  hand-press  to  sus- 
tain and  keep  in  place  the  sheet  to  be  printed. 
— Duck's-bill  bit.  See  &iti.—Duck's-bm  limpet.  See 
limpet. 

duck's-egg  (duks'eg),  n.  In  cricket,  the  zero  (0) 
which  marks  in  the  score  the  fact  that  a  side 
or  a  player  makes  nothing;  hence,  a  score  of 
nothing:  as,  to  win  a  ducPs-egg. 

duck's-foot  (duks'fut),  n.  In  some  parts  of 
England,  the  lady's-mantle,  Alchemilla  vulgaris, 
from  the  shape  of  the  leaf.  The  name  is  said 
to  be  given  in  the  United  States  to  the  May- 
apple,  Podophyllum  peltatum. 

du<^-sllot  (duk'shot),  n.  Large  shot  used  for 
shooting  wild  ducks. 

duck's-meat,  n.    See  duck-meat. 

duck-snipe  (duk'snip),  n.  The  semipalmated 
tattler  or  willet,  Symphemia  semipalmata.  Dr. 
Henry  Bryant,  1859.     [Bahamas.] 

duckweed  (duk'wed),  w.     Same  as  duck-meat. 

duck-weight  (duk'wat),  n.  A  stone  figure  of  a 
duck,  used  as  a  weight  in  ancient  Assyria  and 
Babylonia,  it  was  usually  inscribed  with  a  legend,  giv- 
ing the  name  of  the  king  and  the  value  of  the  weight  in 
minae,  as  *'30  naanahs,  Palace  of  Irba  Merodach,  King  of 
Babylon." 

Duclair  duck.    See  duck'^. 

duct  (dukt),  n.  [Also,  as  L,,  ductus;  =  OF. 
duit,  doit,  doet  =  Pg.  ducto  =  It.  dutto,  <  L.  duc- 
tus, a  leading,  a  conduit-pipe   (cf,  aqueduct. 
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conduit^,  douche),  <  ducere,  pp.  ductus,  lead, 
conduct,  draw,  bring  forward,  etc.  (in  a  great 
variety  of  uses),  =  Goth,  tiuhan  =  OHG.  ziohan, 
MHG.  G.  Ziehen  =  AS.  tedn,  draw,  >  ult.  E. 
tow,  tug:  see  tow\  tug,  tuck^,  etc.  The  L. 
ducere  is  the  ult.  source  of  very  many  E.  words, 
as  abduce,  adduce,  conduce,  deduce,  educe,  in- 
duce, introduce,  produce,  reduce,  seduce,  traduce, 
abduct,  conduct,  etc.,  conduit^,  conduit^,  aque- 
duct, viaduct,  etc.,  endued,  subdue,  etc.,  educate, 
etc.,  ductile,  etc.,  duke,  doge,  ducat,  duchy,  etc.] 
If.  Leading;  guidance;  direction;  bearing. 

According  to  the  duct  of  this  hypothesis. 

Glanville,  Pre-existence  of  Souls,  p.  146. 

2.  Any  tube  or  canal  by  which  a  fluid  is  con- 
ducted or  conveyed.    Specifically— (a)  In  anat.,  one 
of  the  vessels  of  an  animal  body  by  which  the  blood,  chyle, 
lymph,  secretions,  etc. ,  are  conveyed.    See  ductus. 
The  little  dv^ts  began 
To  feed  thy  bones  with  lime,  and  ran 
Their  course,  till  thou  wert  also  man. 

Tennyson^  Two  Vpices. 
(6)  In  tot. :  (1)  A  long  continuous  vessel  or  canal,  form- 
ed by  a  row  of  cells  which  have  lost  their  intervening 
partitions.  The  walls  are  variously  marked  by  pits  and 
by  spiral,  annular,  or  reticulated  thickenings,  and  the 
cavity  may  be  filled  with  air  or  water,  or  they  may  be 
lactiferous.  (2)  In  bryology,  the  narrow  continuous  cells 
which  surround  the  utricles  in  the  leaves  of  Sphagnum. — 
Aberrant  duct  of  the  testis.  See  aberrant.— Aqouq- 
tic  duct.  See  acoustic  and  auditory. —  Annular  duCt. 
See  annuZar.— Archinephric  duct,  the  duct  of  the  ar- 
chinephron,  or  primitive  kidney. — Arterial  duct,  audi- 
tory duct,  brancMal  duct.  See  the  adjectives.—  Bili- 
ary duct,  one  of  the  ramified  systems  of  ducts  which  col- 
lect the  bile  from  the  liver  and  by  their  union  form  the 
hepatic  duct. — Cystic  duct,  the  duct  of  the  gall-bladder 
conveying  bile  into  the  intestine,  either  directly  or,  as  in 
man,  by  uniting  with  the  hepatic  duct  in  a  ductus  com- 
munis choledochus. — Duct  or  canal  of  Bartholin,  one 
of  the  ducts  of  the  sublingual  gland,  running  alongside  of 
Wharton's  duct,  and  opening  into  it  or  close  to  its  orifice 
into  the  mouth. —  Duct  of  Gartner.  Same  as  Gaertnerian 
canal  (which  see^ under  canaU).  —Duct  or  canal  of  Miiller 
(ductus  Muellen),  the  primitive  oviduct,  or  passage  in  the 
female  from  the  ovary  to  the  exterior,  which  subsequently 
becomes  converted,  as  in  mammals,  into  the  Fallopian 
tube,  uterus,  etc.  One  Miillerian  duct  may  be  obliterated, 
or  both  may  persist,  in  different  animals ;  or  the  two  may 
be  united  in  one  in  most  of  their  extent,  giving  rise  to 
a  single  uterus  and  vagina  with  a  pair  of  Fallopian  tubes. 
— Duct  or  canal  of  Wharton.  See  Wharton's  duct,  be- 
low.— Duct  or  canal  ofWirsung.  See  pancreatic  duct. 
— Ducts  or  canals  of  HiYinMaiductus  Itiviniani),  those 
ducts  of  the  sublingual  gland  which  open  apart  from  one 
another  and  from  Wharton's  duct. — DuctS  or  canals  Of 
Stenaon,  the  communication  of  Jacohson's  organ  with  the 
buccal  cavity. — Efferent  duct.  Same  as  deferent  canal 
(which  see,  under  deferent). — ^aculatory  duct  or  canal. 
See  dv/:tu8  ejaculatorius,  under  ductus. — Galactopho- 
rous  duct,  one  of  the  lactiferous  ducts  of  the  mammary 
gland  which  terminate  in  the  nipple. — Genito-urinary 
duct.    See  the  extract. 

In  the  Urodela,  the  vasa  eff  erentia  of  each  testis  enter  the 
inner  side  of  the  corresponding  kidney ,_  and  traverae  it, 
leaving  its  outer  side  to  enter  a,  genito-urinary  duct,  which 
lies  on  the  outer  side  of  the  kidney,  ends  blindly  in  front, 
and  opens  behind  into  the  cloaca. 

Huicleyj  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  163. 

Hepatic  duct,  the  duct  of  the  liver,  conveying  bile  to  the 
intestine,  either  directly  or,  as  in  man,  by  uniting  with  the 
cystic  duct  to  form  the  ductus  communis  choledochus. 
It  is  formed  in  man  of  two  main  branches  which  issue 
from  the  liver  at  the  transverse  fissure,  one  from  the 
right,  the  other  from  the  left  lobe,  and  unite  in  one  trunk 
before  joining  the  cystic  duct. 
All  the  ducte  from  the  liver 
and  gall-bladder  are  sometimes 
known  as  biliary  ducts,  collec- 
tively.—Lactiferous  duct. 
Same  as  galactophorous  duct. 
— Lymi)hatic  duct.  See 
lymphatic,  n. — Nasal  dUCt, 
the  membranous  tube  leading 
from  the  lacrymal  sac  to  open 
into  the  inferior  meatus  of  the 
nose.— Obliterated  duct. 
See  obliterate. — FanCTeatic 
duct^  the  duct  of  the  pancre- 
as, discharging  the  pancreatic 
secretion  into  the  intestine. 
In  man  the  principal  pancre- 
atic duct  is  also  called  dv£t  or 
canal  qf  Wirsun^. — FaXOtld 
duct.  ^a.m.QB&  ductus  Stenonis 
(which  see,  under  ductv>s). — 
Secondary  archlneplirlc 
duct.    See  the  extract. 

In  both  sexes  the  products 
escape  by  an  apparatus  which 
is  homologoiis  with  the  Miil- 
lerian duct,  consisting  of  a 
canal  of  varying  length,  and 
provided  with  an  infundibular 
orifice,  which  is  attached  to  the 
ureter  (secondary  archin£phric 
duct) ;  this  takes  up  the  gene- 
rative products. 

Gegenbaur,  Comp.  Anat. 
[(trans.),  p.  610. 

Steno'B  duct.  See  ductus 
Sten/mis,  under  ductus. — 
Thoracic  duct,  the  ductus 
thoracicus,  the  common  trunk 
of  all  the  lymphatics,  except- 
ing those  which  form  the  right 


Human  Thoracic  Duct  and 
Azygous  Veins. 
a,  receptacle  of  the  chyle  ; 
l>,  trunk  of  the  thoracic  duct, 
opening  at  c  into  root  of  left 
innominate  vein  at  junction  of 
/,  left  jugular,  and^,  left  sub- 
clavian vein ;  g,  right  innomi- 
nate vein;  d,  d,  d,  several 
thoracic  and  luml^  lymphatic 
glands;  A,A,  a  short  portion  of 
me  esophagus.  Two  azygous 
veins  run  parallel  witti  and  on 
each  side  of  the  duct,  until 
the  left  crosses  behind  the  duct 
to  join  the  right  The  struc- 
tures represented  rest  nearly 
upon  the  back -bone. 
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lymphatic  duct,  conveying  the  great  mass  of  Ijonph  and 
chyle  directly  into  the  venous  circulation :  so  called  from 
its  course  through  the  cavity  of  the  thorax.  In  man  this 
duct  is  from  15  to  18  inches  long ;  it  begins  opposite  the 
second  lumbar  vertebra,  by  a  dilated  sac  or  cyst  (the 
receptaculum  chyli  or  cistern  of  Pecquet),  and  runs  up  to 
the  root  of  the  neck,  alongside  the  vertebral  column,  pa&s* 
ing  through  the  aortic  orifice  of  the  diaphragm.  It  ends 
in  the  venous  system  at  or  near  the  junction  of  the  left 
internal  jugular  and  subclavian  veins.  It  is  composed  of 
3  coats,  and  is  provided  with  valves.  Its  caliber  varies 
between  that  of  a  crow-quill  and  of  a  goose-quill.— Whar- 
ton's or  Whartonian  duct  (ductus  Whartoni;  nanieil 
for  Thomas  Wharton,  an  English  physician,  author  uf 
*'Adenographia,"  1656),  the  duct  of  the  submaxillary 
gland,  conveying  saliva  into  the  mouth,  about  2  inches 
long,  opening  on  a  papilla  at  the  side  of  the  frenuni  lin- 
guae, or  bridle  of  the  tongue.— Wolffian  duct.  See  ductus 
Wolffii,  under  ductus. 
ductible  (duk'ti-bl),  a.  [<  L.  as  if  ^ductibilis 
(cf.  ML,  ductdbilis),  <  ductus,  pp.  of  ducere,  lead: 
see  ductJ}  Capable  of  being  drawn  out ;  ductile, 
[Rare.] 
The  purest  gold  is  most  ductiitle. 

Feltham,  Resolves,  ii.  2. 

ductile  (duk'til),  a.  [=  F.  ductile  =  Sp.  ductil=z 
Pg.  ductil  =  Jt.  duttile,  <L,  ductilis,  that  may  be 
led,  extended,  or  hammered  out  thin,  <  ductus, 
pp.  of  dwcere,  lead:  see  duct.~\  1.  Susceptible 
of  being  led  or  drawn ;  tractable;  complying; 
yielding  to  persuasion  or  instruction:  as,  the 
ductile  mind  of  youth ;  a  ductile  people. 

The  sinful  wretch  has  by  her  arts  defiled 
The  ductile  spirit  of  my  darling  child. 

Crabbe,  Works,  IV.  139. 
Says  he,  "  while  his  mind's  ductile  and  plastic, 
I'll  place  him  at  Dotheboys  Hall, 
Where  he'll  learn  all  that's  new  and  gymnastic." 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  £egends,  II.  165. 

The  overwhelmingpopularity  of  "  Guzman  de  Alfarache  " 
.  .  .  renderedthisformof  fiction  so  generally  welcome  in 
Spain  that  it  made  its  way  into  the  ductile  drama. 

Ticknor,  Span.  Lit.,  III.  106. 

2.  Flexible;  pliable. 

The  ductile  rind  and  leaves  of  radiant  gold. 

Dryden,  Maeid. 

The  toughest  and  most  knotty  parts  of  language  became 

duAitile  at  his  touch.    "  Macaulay,  Dryden. 

3.  Capable  of  being  drawn  out  into  wire  or 
threads ;  as,  gold  is  the  most  ductile  of  the 
metals. 

All  bodies,  ductile  and  tensile,  as  metals,  that  will  be 
drawn  into  wires.  Bacon. 

dTlct^''ely  (duk'tH-U),  adv.  In  a  ductile  manner. 
Imp    Diet. 

ductiieness  (duk'tU-nes),  w.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing ductile  ;  capability  of  receiving  extension 
by  drawing;  ductility,     [Rare.] 

I,  when  I  value  gold,  may  think  upon 
The  ductileness,  the  application. 

Donne,  Elegies,  xviii. 

ductilimeter  (duk-ti-lim'e-ter),  n.  [=  F.  duc- 
tilimStre,  <  L.  ductilis,  ductile,  +  metrum,  mea- 
sure.] An  instrument  for  showing  with  preci- 
sion the  ductility  of  metals. 

ductility  (duk-til'i-ti),  n,  l=  F.  ducUlite  =  Bp' 
ductilidad  =  Pg.  ductilidade  =  It.  dutHUtd,  <  L. 
as  if  *ductilita{t-)s,  <  dticUlis,  ductile;  see  duc- 
tile.'] 1 ,  That  property  of  solid  bodies,  particu- 
larly metals,  which  renders  them  capable  of 
being  extended  by  drawing,  with  correlative 
diminution  of  their  thickness  or  diameter,  with- 
out any  actual  fracture  or  separation  of  parts. 
On  this  property  the  wire-drawing  of  metals  depends.  It 
is  greatest  in  gold  and  least  in  lead.  Dr.  WoUaston  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a  wire  of  platinum  only  ^^^  of  an 
inch  la  diameter. 

The  order  of  ductUUy  is  —  Gold,  Silver,  Platinum,  Iron» 
Copper,  Palladium,  Aluminium,  Zinc,  Tin,  Lead. 

A.  Daniell,  Prin.  of  Physics,  p.  232. 

2.  Flexibility;  adjustability;  ready  compli- 
ance. 

It  is  to  this  dwitility  of  the  laws  that  an  Englishman 
owes  the  freedom  he  enjoys. 

Goldsmith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  i. 
In  none  of  Dryden's  works  can  be  found  passages  more 
pathetic  and  magnificent,  greater  duA^ility  and  energy  of 
language,  or  a  more  pleasing  and  various  music. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vii. 
ductiont  (duk'sbon),  n.     [<  L.  ductio{ii-),  <  duc- 
tus, pp.  of  ducere,  lead:  see  duct,^     Leading; 
guidance. 

The  but  meanly  wise  and  common  ductions  of  bemisted 
nature.  Feltham,  ilesolves,  ii.  66. 

ductless  (dnkt'les),  a.  [<  4uct  +  -less.']  Hav- 
ing no  duct:  as,,  a  ductless  gland.  The  so-called 
ductless  glands  of  man  are  four  — the  spleen,  thymus, 
thyroid,  and  adrenal.  Tlie  last  is  a  pair,  and  the  others 
are  single.    See  gland. 

ductor  (duk'tor),  n.  [<  L.  ductor,  a  leader,  < 
ducere,  pp.  ductus^  lead :  see  duct.]  If.  A  leader. 
Sir  T.  Browns. —  2.  An  inking-roller  on  a  print- 
ing-press which  takes  printing-ink  from  the 
ink-fountain  and  conducts  it  (whence  the  name) 


ductor 

to  the  distributing-table  and  -rollers.  Improp- 
erly called  doctor  by  many  pressmen. 

ductor-roUer  (dnk'tor-r6"16r),  m.  Same  as 
drop-roller. 

ductule  (duk'tnl),  n.  [<  NL.  *ductulus,  dim.  of 
L.  ductus,  a  duct:  see  duct.']  A  little  duct. 
[Bare.] 

As  the  diustules  grow  longer  and  become  branched,  vas- 
cular processes  grow  in  between  them. 

Foster,  Embryology,  I.  Ti.  18. 

ducturet  (duk'tur),  n.  [<  ML.  as  if  *ductura, 
<  L.  ductus,  pp.  of.  ducere,  lead:  see  diict  and 
-Mre.]    Guidance;  direction. 

Interest  and  design  are  a  kind  of  force  upon  the  soul, 
bearing  a  man  oftentimes  besides  the  ducture  of  his  native 
propensities.  South,  Works,  VIII.  i. 

ductus  (dub'tus),  n. ;  pi.  ductus.  [L. :  see  duct] 
In  anat.,  any  duct,  tube,  pipe,  canal,  or  other 
conduit.  [In  technical  use  the  Latin  form  is  com- 
monly preserved.]— Ductus  ad  uasum  (duct  to  the 
nose),  the  nasal  or  lacrymal  duct,  conveying  tears  from 
the  eye  to  the  nose.— Ductus  arteriosus.  Same  as 
arterial  duct  (which  see,  under  arterial). — Ductus  Bel- 
llnianl  (duct  of  Bellini),  the  excretory  tubes  of  the  kid- 
neys.—Ductus  Botalli  (duct  of  Botalli),  a  dnctus  arteri- 
osus between  the  fourth  aortic  arch  and  the  fifth ;  in  mam- 
mals, the  communication  which  persists  during  fetal  life 
between  the  arch  of  the  aorta  and  the  pulmonary  artery, 
on  the  closure  of  which  passage,  after  birth,  the  duct 
becomes  a  fibrous  cord,  the  ligamentum  Botalli.  The 
term  is  sometimes  extended  to  the  corresponding  ductus 
arteriosl  of  otlier  primitive  aortic  arches.  So  named  from 
Leonardo  Botalli,  of  Piedmont,  bom  at  Asti  about  1630, 
who  described  it  in  1565. — Ductus  choledochus,  a  bile- 
duct  ;  the  common  bile-duct.  Also  called  ductus  coTnmu- 
nis  choledochus.  See  cJwledoch. —  Ductus  COCMearis, 
the  cochlear  canal  (which  see,  under  canai^). — Ductus 
Cuvierl  (duct  of  Cuvier),  a  short  transverse  venous  trunk, 
formed  on  each  side  of  a  vertebrate  embryo  by  the  junc- 
tion of  anterior  and  posterior  cardinal  veins ;  the  primi- 
tive anterior  or  superior  vense  cavse,  both  of  which  may 
persist  as  two  precaval  veins,  or,  as  usual  in  higher  Verte- 
brata,  one  of  which  may  be  more  or  less  obliterated,  when 
a  single  (right)  vena  cava  superior  persists. — Ductus 
ejaculatorlus  (ejaculatory  duct),  in  both  Vertebrata  and 
many  Invertebrata,  the  duct  conveying  semen  from  the 
testicles  or  associate  structures  to  the  canal  of  the  intro- 
mittent  organ,  especially  from  tlie  seminal  vesicles  to  the 
urethra.— Ductus  endolymphaticus,  a  tubular  process 
of  the  membranous  labyrinth  of  the  ear  which  passes 
through  the  aquseductus  vestibuli  into  the  cranial  cavity, 
where  it  terminates  in  a  blind  enlargement  below  the  dura 
mater,  the  sacculus  endolymphaticus.  See  labyrinth,  and 
recesBus  vestibuli,  under  recessus. —  Ductus  Gaertneri. 
Same  as  Gaertneria/n  carnal  (which  see,  under  caTiaU). — 
Ductus  hepato-entericus,  a  bile-duct  in  general ;  a  duc- 
tus choledochus ;  any  efferent  duct  conveying  the  hepatic 
secretion  into  the  intestine. —  Ductus  nasolacrymalis, 
the  membranous  tube  consisting  of  the  lacrymal  sac  and 
nasal  duct. — Ductus  oesophagocutaneus,  a  duct  which 
places  the  esophagus  in  communication  with  the  bran- 
chial pore  and  so  with  the  exterior,  in  some  fishes,  as 
I  the  hag,  Myxine.— 'Ductus  pneumatlcus,  a  pneumatic 
duct ;  an  air-duct  or  passage  placing  the  cavity  of  any 
pneumatic  organ  in  communication  with  the  cavity  of  the 
enteron,  as  the  air-duct  of  a  flsh,  in  its  higher  develop- 
ment becoming  any  of  the  ordinary  air-passages  of  a  body, 
as  a  windpipe,  etc.— Ductus  RlTinl  or  Klylnlani,  the 
ducts  of  Rivinus  (which  see,  under  duct). — Ductus  Ste- 
nonis  (Steno's  duct),  the  duct  of  the  parotid  gland,  con- 
veying saliva  into  the  mouth :  so  called  from  the  Danish 
anatomist  Nicolas  Steno,  of  Copenhagen  (1638-86).  Also 
called  parotid  duct.^Duetua  thoraclcus  (thoracic 
duct),  the  largest  lymphatic  vessel  of  the  body,  conveying 
chyle  directly  into  the  venous  circulation.  See  cut  under 
duct. — Ductus  venOSUS  (venous  duct),  the  communicat- 
ing vein,  in  the  fetus,  between  the  inferior  vena  cava  and 
the  umbilical  vein,  obliterated  soon  after  birth. — Duc- 
tus Tltelllnus,  or  ductus  vltello-lntestlualls  (vitel- 
line or  vitello-intestinal  duct),  in  a  vertebrate  embryo, 
the  communication  between  the  primitive  intestine  and 
the  cavity  of  the  yolk-sac  or  umbilical  vesicle.— Duc- 
tus Wtrsimgianus,  the  duct  of  Wirsung,  the  principal 
pancreatic  duct.— Ductus  Wolffli  (WoMan  duct),  the 
excretory  duct  of  the  WolflSan  body  or  primitive  kidney, 
in  the  female  soon  disappearing  for  the  most  part,  in  the 
male  becoming  the  permanent  vas  deferens,  or  excretory 
duct  of  the  testicle.  (See  also  canaU.) 
dud  (dud),  n.  [<  ME.  dudd,  dudde,  a  coarse 
cloak;  said  to  be  of  Celtic  origin.  Cf.  brat^.] 
If.  A  coarse  cloak  or  mantle. 

Dudde,  clothe,  [L.]  amphibilus  birrus. 

Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  134. 

Lacema  est  pallium  fiTnbriatum,  a  coule,  or  a  dudde  or 

a  gowne.  Prompt  Parv.,  p.  134,  note  (HarL  MS.,  No.  2267). 

2t.  A  rag. — 3.  pi.  [Formerly  also  spelled 
diides,  as  in  Harman's  "  Caveat"  (1567),  where 
the  word  is  erroneously  set  down  as  "pedlar's 
French" — that  is,  tmeves'  cant.]  Clothes; 
especially,  poor  or  ragged  clothing;  tatters: 
used  in  contempt.     [Cplloq.  or  humorous.] 

I'se  warrant  it  was  the  tae  half  of  her  fee  and  bountith, 
for  she  wared  [spent]  the  ither  halt  on  pinners  and  pearl- 
ings ;  .  .  .  she'll  ware  't  a'  on  duds  and  nonsense. 

Scott,  Old  Mortality,  xiv. 

Away  I  went  to  sea,  with  my  duds  tied  in  a  han'kercher. 

Mrs.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  84. 

At  some  windows  hung  lace  curtains,  flannel  duds  at 

some.  ff.  W.  Cable,  Old  Creole  Days,  p.  151. 

dudderl  (dud'6r),  v.  [Var.  of  dodder^  and  didr 
der,  q.  v.]  I,  mttans.  To  didder  or  dodder; 
shiver  or  tremble. 
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'Tis  woundy  cold,  sure.  I  dudder  and  shake  like  an 
aspen  leaf,  every  joint  of  me. 

Ford  and  Dekker,  Witch  of  Edmonton,  ii.  1. 

II,  trams.  To  shock  with  noise;  deafen;  con- 
fuse ;  confound ;  amaze.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

dudderi  (dnd'6r),  n.  [<  dudder^,  «.]  Confu- 
sion; amazement:  as,  all  in  a  dudder  (that  is, 
quite  confounded).    HalUwell.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

dudder^  (dud'er),  n.  [<  dud  +  -er.]  Same  as 
duffer^,  2. 

duddery  (dud'er-i),  n. ;  pi.  dudderies  (-iz).  [< 
dud  +  -ery.]  A  place  where  duds  or  rags  are 
kept  for  sale,  ercnt.  Mag. ;  Grose.  [CoUoq.  or 
low.] 

duddlest,  »•  vl.  Duds.  Pilhington,  Sermons 
(Parker  Soc).     [North.  Eng.] 

duddy  (dud'i),  a.  [Se.,  also  duddie;  <  du4  + 
-2/1.]  Bagged;  tattered;  having  a  disreputable 
appearance. 

Nae  tawted  tyke,  though  e'er  sae  duddie, 
But  he  wad  stan't,  as  glad  to  see  him. 

Bums,  The  Twa  Dogs. 
Their  goods  were  contained  in  certain  duddy  pokes. 

Carlyle,  in  Froude,  I.  271. 

duddy  (dud'i),  n. ;  pi.  duddies  (-iz).  [Dim.  of 
dud.]    A  little  rag.    Mackay. 

dude  (dud),  n.  [A  slang  term  said  to  have  ori- 
ginated in  London,  England.  It  first  became 
known  in  general  colloquial  and  newspaper  use 
at  the  time  of  the  so-called  "esthetic"  move- 
ment in  dress  and  manners,  in  1882-3.  The 
term  has  no  antecedent  record,  and  is  prob. 
merely  one  of  the  spontaneous  products  of  pop- 
ular slang.  There  is  no  known  way,  even  in 
slang  etymology,  of  "deriving"  the  term,  in 
the  sense  used,  from  duds  (formerly  sometimes 
spelled  dudes :  see  dud),  clothes,  in  the  sense  of 
'fine  clothes';  and  the  connection,  though  ap- 
pare'ntljr  natural,  is  highly  improbable.]  A  fop 
or  exquisite,  characterized  by  affected  refine- 
ments of  dress,  speech,  manners,  and  gait,  and 
a  serious  mien;  hence,  by  an  easy  extension, 
and  with  less  of  contempt,  a  man  given  to  ex- 
cessive refinement  of  fashion  in  dress. 

There  was  one  young  man  from  the  West,  who  would 
have  been  flattered  with  the  appellation  of  dude,  so  at- 
tractive in  the  fit  of  his  clothes,  the  manner  in  which  he 
walked  and  used  his  cane  and  his  eyeglass,  that  Mr.  King 
wanted  very  much  to  get  him  and  bring  him  away  in  a 
cage.  C.  D.  Warner,  Their  Pilgrimage,  p.  180. 

The  elderly  club  dude  may  lament  the  decay  of  the  good 
old  code  of  honor.  Harper's  Mag.,  LXVII.  632. 

The  social  dude  who  affects  English  dress  and  the  Eng- 
lish drawl.  The  American,  VII.  151. 

dudeen  (dii-den'),  n.  [Of  Ir.  origin.]  A  short 
tobacco-pipe ;  a  clay  pipe  with  a  stem  only  two 
or  three  inches  long. 

It  is  not  the  descendants  of  the  "Mayflower,"  in  short, 
who  are  the  representative  Americans  of  the  present  day ; 
it  is  the  Micks  and  the  Fats,  tlie  Hanses  ^nd  the  Wilhelms, 
redolent  still  of  the  dudeen  and  the  sauerkraut  barrel. 

The  Century,  XXXV.  807. 

dudeism  (du'dizm),  n.    See  dudism. 

dudgeon^  (duj'on),  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  dudgen,  dudgin,  Se.  dtigeon;  <  ME.  dojoun, 
dqjon,  dogonijaa  a  noun:  see  def.  3  and  quot.); 
perhaps,  through  an  unrecorded  OP.  *dajon, 
*dogon,  dim.  of  OP.  (and  P.)  douve  =  Pr.  Cat. 
doga  =  It.  doga,  dial,  dova  (ML.  doga),  a  stave 
(of  a  hogshead  or  other  cask),  <  MD.  duyghe, 
D.  duig  =  MHGr.  duge,  Gr.  dauoe,  a  stave ;  fur- 
ther origin  unknown.]  1.  n.  If.  A  stave  of  a 
barrel  or  cask.  [Becorded  only  in  the  com- 
pound dudgeon-tree:  see  def.  2  and  dudgeon- 
tree.] — 2.  Wood  for  staves:  same  as  dudgeon- 
tree.  Jamieson.  [Scotch.] — 3t.  Some  kind  of 
wood  having  a  mottled  grain;  or  the  wooden 
hilt  of  a  dagger,  ornamented  with  graven  lines. 

Ronnyn  [i.  e.,  run,  as  lines  interwoven]  as  dojoun  or 
masere  [maple :  see  mazer]  or  other  lyke. 

Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  436. 

4t.  The  hilt  of  a  dagger.     See  dudgeonAiaft. 

And  on  thy  blade  and  Awdgeon  gouts  of  blood. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  ii.  1. 

5t.  A  dagger.    See  dudgeon-dagger. 

Il.t  a-  Ornamented  with  graven  lines ;  full 
of  wavy  lines;  curiously  veined  or  mottled. 

Now  for  the  box-tree :  .  .  .  seldome  hath  it  any  graine 
crisped  damaske  wise,  and  never  but  about  the  root,  the 
which  is  dudgin  and  full  of  worke. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xvi.  16. 

dudgeon^  (duj'on),  n.  [By  apheresis  from  the 
orig.  form  endugine,  appar.  <  W.  *endygen,  <  e»-, 
an  enhancing  prefix,  +  dygen,  malice,  resent- 
ment. Cf .  dychan,  a  jeer,  dygas,  hatred,  Com. 
duehan,  duwhan,  grief,  sorrow.]  A  feeling  of 
offense;  resentment;  sullen  anger;  ill  will;  dis- 
cord. 
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The  Archbishop  of  Canterbiu^,  ^\Titing  a  Letter  to 
him  [Wolsey],  subscribed  Your  Brother  William  of  Can- 
terbury ;  he  took  it  in  great  Dudgeon  to  be  termed  his. 
Brother.  Baker^  Chronicles,  p.  265. 

I  drink  it  to  thee  in  dudgeon  and  hostility.  Scott, 

Mrs.  W.  was  in  high  dudgeon;  her  heels  clattered  on 
the  red-tiled  floor,  and  she  whisked  about  the  house  like 
a  parched  pea  upon  a  drum-head. 

Barhrnn,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  II.  365. 

dudgeon^t  (duj'on),  a.  [Origin uncertain;  ME. 
doron,  explained  by  L.  degener,  degenerate, 
worthless,  occurs  in  "  Prompt.  Parv."  (p.  125)  in 
the  alphabetical  place  of  and  appar.  intended 
for  *dogon,  *doion,  but  another  manuscript  has 
in  the  same  place  "doion,  dogena"  (p.  436), 
which  seems  to  refer  to  dudgeon^,  the  hilt  of  a 
dagger:  see  dudgeon^.]    Eude;  unpolished. 

By  my  troth,  though  I  am  plain  and  dudgeon, 

I  would  not  be  an  ass.     Beau,  and  FL,  Captain,  ii.  1. 

dudgeon-daggert  (duj'gn-dag"er),  n.  A  dagger 
having  an  ornamental  hilt  of  wood ;  hence,  a 
dagger  of  any  sort,  but  especially  one  carried 
by  a  civilian,  and  not  a  weapon  of  war. 

An  his  justice  be  as  short  as  his  memory, 
A  dudgeon  dagger  will  serve  him  to  mow  down  sin  withall. 
Beau,  and  Ft.,  Coxcomb,  v.  1* 

dudgeon-haftt  (duj'on-haft),  n.  [Early  mod. 
E.  also  dudgin  hqfte;'<  dudgeon^  +  haft.]  The 
haft  or  hilt  of  a  dagger  ornamented  with  graven 
lines. 

A  dudgeon  haft  of  a  dagger,  [F.]  dague  a  roelles. 

Sherwood* 

dudgeon-tree,  m.  [Sc.  dugeon-tree ;  <  dudgeon^ 
+  tree.]  Wood  for  staves.  Jamieson.  [Scotch.] 

dudish  (du'dish),  a.    Like  a  dude. 

dudism  (dii'dizm),  n.  [<  dud^  +  -ism.]  The 
dress,  manners,  and  social  peculiarities  of  the 
class  known  as  dudes. 

I  suppose  it  to  be  the  efiiorescence  of  that  pseudo-a^s. 

theticism  which  has  had  other  outcome  in  sun-flowers,  and 

Dude-iSTn,  and  crazy  quilts,  and  crushed  strawberry  tints. 

Z).  G.  Mitchell,  Bound  Together. 

Dudley  limestone,  trilobite.  See  limestone, 
trilohite. 

dndman  (dud'man),  n. ;  pi.  dudmen  (-men).  [< 
dud  +  man.]  A  rag  man,  or  a  man  made  of 
rags — that  is,  a  scarecrow  made  of  old  gar- 
ments.   Maclcay.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

due^  (du),  a.  and  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  dew;  < 
MB.  due,  dewe,  duwe,  <  OP.  deu,  deut,  m.,  deue, 
f.,  mod.  P.  du,  m.,  due,  f.  (pp.  of  devoir:  see 
dever,  devoir),  =  It.  debuto,  <  ML.  as  if  *debutus 
for  L.  debitus,  owed  (neut.  debitum,  fem.  debita, 
a  thing  due  or  owed,  a  debt),  pp.  of  debere  (> 
It.  deoere  =  P.  devoir,  etc.),  owe :  see  debt.]  I.  a. 
1.  Owed;  payable  as  an  obligation;  that  may 
be  demanded  as  a  debt :  as,  the  interest  falls. 
due  next  month. 

The  penalty. 
Which  here  appeareth  due  upon  the  bond. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iv.  1. 

Then  there  was  Computation  made,  what  was  due  to- 
the  King  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  Lady  Elizabeth, 

Howell,  Letters,  I,  vi.  5. 
In  another  [inscription]  there  is  a  sort  of  table  of  tlie 
fees  or  salaries  due  to  the  several  officers  who  were  em- 
ployed about  the  games. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  ii.  71. 

3.  Owing  by  right  of  circumstances  or  condi- 
tion; that  ought  to  be  given  or  rendered;  prop- 
er to  be  conferred  or  devoted:  as,  to  receive 
one  with  due  honor  or  courtesy. 

Do  thou  to  euery  man  that  is  due, 
As  thou  woldist  he  dide  to  thee. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  63. 
We  receive  the  due  reward  of  our  deeds.  Luke  xxiii.  41. 
Hapless  the  lad  whose  mind  such  dreams  invade. 
And  win  to  verse  the  talents  due  to  trade.         Crabbe.  - 
With  dirges  due  in  sad  array, 
Slow  through  the  churchyard  path  we  saw  him  borne. 

Gray,  Elegy. 

3.  According  to  requirement  or  need ;  suitable- 
to  the  case;  determinate;  settled;  exact:  as, 
he  arrived  in  due  time  or  course. 

Mony  dayes  he  endurit,  all  in  du^  pes. 

And  had  rest  in  liis  rewme  right  to  his  dethe. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  \.  13386. 
They  cannot  nor  are  not  able  to  make  any  due  proofe  - 
of  our  letters  of  coquet.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  211. 

Last  of  all  he  was  seen  of  me  also,  as  of  one  born  out  of ' 
du£  time.  1  Cor.  xv.  8. 

To  ask  your  patience, 
If  too  much  zeal  hath  carried  him  aside 
From  the  due  path.      .B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  iii.  2. 

4.  That  is  to  be  expected  or  looked  for ;  un- 
der engagement  as  to  time ;  promised :  as,  the 
train  is  due  at  noon ;  he  is  due  in  New  York  to- 
morrow.—  5.  Owing;  attributable, astoaeause 
or  origin ;  assignable :  followed  by  to :  as,  the 
delay  was  due  to  an  accident. 


due 

This  effect  is  due  to  the  attraction  of  the  sun  and  moon. 

J.  D.  Forbes. 

In  the  mind  of  the  savage  every  effect  is  believed  to  be 

due  to  a  special  worker,  because  special  workers  have  been 

observed  to  precede  effects  in  a  multitude  oJ  instances. 

U.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  330. 

That  which  is  most  characteristic  of  us  [Americans]  is 

unmistakably  a  political  education  due  to  English  origin 

and  English  growth.  StaU,  Stud.  Med.  Hist.,  p.  191. 

6.  Ill  law :  (a)  Owing,  irrespective  of  -whether 
the  time  of  payment  has  arrived:  as,  money 
is  said  to  be  due  to  creditors  although  not 
yet  payable.  (6)  Presently  payable;  already 
matured:  as,  a  note  is  said  to  be  due  on  the 
third  day  of  grace — Due  and  payable,  said  of  a  sub- 
sisting debt  the  time  for  payment  of  which  has  arrived. — 
Due  notice,  due  diligence,  such  as  the  law  requires 
under  the  circumstances. — Due  process  of  law,  in 
Amer.  const,  law,  the  due  course  of  legal  proceedings  ac- 
cording to  those  rules  and  forms  which  have  been  estab- 
lished for  the  protection  of  private  rights.  Constitutional 
provisions  securing  to  citizens  due  process  of  law  imply 
judicial  proceeding  with  opportunity  to  be  heard,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  legislative  act.  They  refer  generally 
to  those  processes  which  the  American  law  inherited  from 
the  English  common  law,  as  part  of  the  law  of  the  land 
secured  by  Magna  Charta ;  but  they  may  include  any  new 
form  of  legal  proceeding  devised  and  sanctioned  by  legis- 
lative act,  provided  it  be  consonant  with  the  recognized 
general  principles  of  liberty  and  justice. 

II.  n.  1.  That  which  is  owed ;  that  which  is 
required  by  an  obligation  of  any  kind,  as  by 
contract,  by  law,  or  by  oflBioial,  social,  or  reli- 
gious relations,  etc. ;  a  debt ;  an  obligation. 

And  unto  me  addoom  that  is  my  dew. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VII.  vii.  66. 
I'll  give  thee  thy  due,  thou  hast  paid  all  there. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  i.  2. 
Measuring  thy  course,  fair  Stream  !  at  length  I  pay 
To  my  life's  neighbour  dues  of  neighbourhood. 

Wordsworth,  The  River  Eden,  Cumberland. 
For  I  am  but  an  earthly  Muse, 
And  owning  but  a  little  art, 
To  lull  with  song  an  aching  heart. 
And  render  human  love  his  dues. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  xxxvii. 

Speciflealljr — 3.  Any  toU,  tribute,  fee,  or  other 
legal  exaction :  as,  custom-house  dues;  excise 
dues. 

Men  that  cleave  the  soil, 
Sow  the  seed,  and  reap  the  harvest  with  enduring  toil. 
Storing  yearly  little  dues  of  wheat  and  wine  and  oil. 

Tennysmi,  The  Lotos-Eaters  (Choric  Song). 

3.  Right ;  just  title. 

The  key  of  this  infernal  pit  by  due  .  .  . 

I  keep.  Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  850. 

Easter  dues.  See  Easter^.—  For  a  full  due  (naut.),  so 
that  it  need  not  be  done  again. 

The  stays  and  then  the  shrouds  are  set  up  for  a  full 
due.  Luce,  Seamanship,  p.  116. 

Sound  dues,  a  toll  or  tribute  levied  by  Denmark  from 
an  early  date  (it  is  mentioned  as  early  as  1319)  until  1857, 
on  merchant  vessels  passing  through  the  Sound  between 
Denmark  and  Sweden.  These  dues  were  an  important 
source  of  revenue  for  Denmark ;  they  were  sometimes  par- 
tially suspended,  were  regulated  by  various  treaties,  and 
continued  until  abolished  for  a  compensation  fixed  by 
treaties  with  the  maritime  nations. — TO  give  the  devu 
his  due.  See  devU. 
dae^{du),adv.  l<  due,  a.J  Directly;  exactly: 
only  with  reference  to  the  points  of  the  com- 
pass :  as,  a  due  east  course. 

Due  west  it  rises  from  this  shrubby  point. 

MUton,  Comus,  L  306. 

The  Danube  descends  upon  the  Euxiue  in  a  long  line 

running  due  south.  De  Quincey,  Herodotus. 

due^t,  "•  *•  [Early  mod.  E.  also  dewe;  <  ME. 
duen,  by  apheresis  from  enduen,  endewen,  en- 
dowen:  see  endue'^,  endow.']  To  endue;  endow. 
For  Fraunces  founded  hem  [religious  orders]  nougt  to 

faren  on  that  wise, 
Ne  Domynik  dued  hem  neuer  swiche  drynkers  to  worthe 
[become].    Piers  Plowman's  Crede  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  1.  776. 
This  is  the  latest  glory  of  thy  praise. 
That  I,  thy  enemy,  due  thee  withal. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  iv.  2. 

due-bill  (dii'bLl),  n.  A  brief  written  acknow- 
ledgment of  indebtedness,  differing  from  a 
promissory  note  in  not  being  payable  to  or- 
der or  transferable  by  mere  indorsement. 

due  corde  (do'e  kor'de).  [It. :  due,  fem.  of  duo, 
<  L.  duo  =  B.  two;  corde,  pi.  of  corda,  <  L. 
cftorda,  cord,  chord :  see  c/wwd.]  Twostaings: 
in  music,  a  direction  to  play  the  same  note  si- 
multaneously on  two  strings  of  ajiy  instrument 
of  the  violin  class. 

due-distant  (dii'dis"tant),  a.  Situated  at  a 
suitable  distance.     [A  nonce-word.] 

A  seat,  soft  spread  with  furry  spoils,  prepare ; 
Due-distant,  for  us  both  to  speak  and  hear. 

Pope,  Odyssey,  xix. 

duefult  (dii'ful),  a.  [Formerly  also  dewful;  < 
dvs^  +  -fid.]    Fit;  becoming. 

But  thee,  O  Jove !  no  equall  Judge  I  deeme. 
Of  my  desert,  or  of  my  dewfull  Right. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VII.  vl.  35, 
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duel  (dti'el), «.    [=  D.  Dan.  duel  =  Gr.  Sw. 

<  F.  duel,  <  It.  duello  =  Sp.  du^lo  =  Pg.  duello, 

<  ML.  duellum,  lit.  a  combat  between  two,  a 
restored  form  of  L.  bellum,  OL.  duellum,  war 
(see  bellieose,  etc.),  <  duo  =  E.  two.]  1.  A  sin- 
gle combat;  specifically,  a  premeditated  and 
prearranged  combat  between  two  persons  with 
deadly  weapons,  and  usually  in  the  presence  of 
at  least  two  witnesses,  called  seconds,  for  the 
purpose  of  deciding  a  quarrel,  avenging  an  in- 
sult, or  clearing  the  honor  of  one  of  the  com- 
batants, or  of  some  third  party  whose  cause  he 
champions.  The  origin  of  the  modern  practice  of  duel- 
ing was  doubtless  the  judicial  combat  or  wager  of  battle 
resorted  to  in  the  middle  ages  as  a  means  of  settling  dis- 
putes. 'The  practice  was  formerly  common,  but  has  gener- 
ally been  suppressed  by  adverse  public  opinion  in  civilized 
countries.  In  England  and  the  United  States  dueling  is 
illegal,  death  resulting  from  this  cause  being  regarded  as 
murder,  no  matter  how  fair  the  combat  may  have  been ; 
and  the  seconds  are  liable  to  severe  punishment  as  acces- 
sories. Deliberate  dueling  is  where  both  parties  meet 
avowedly  with  intent  to  murder.  In  law  the  offense  of 
dueling  consists  in  the  invitation  to  fight ;  and  the  crime 
is  complete  on  the  delivery  of  a  challenge. 

They  then  advanced  to  fight  the  duel 
With  swords  of  temper'd  steel. 
Sir  Hugh  le  Blond  (Child's  Ballads,  III.  258). 
A  certain  Saracen  . . .  challeuged  the  stoutest  Christian 
of  all  the  army  to  a  duell.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  119. 

Modern  war,  with  its  innumerable  rules,  regulations, 
limitations  and  refinements,  is  the  Duel  of  Nations. 

Sumner,  Cambridge,  Aug.  27, 1846. 
A  duel  is  a  fighting  together  of  two  persons,  by  previous 
consent,  and  with  deadly  weapons,  to  settle  some  antece- 
dent quarrel.  2  Bishop,  Cr.  L.  (7th  ed.),  313. 

2.  Any  fight  or  contest  between  two  parties; 
especially,  a  military  contest  between  parties 
representing  the  same  arm  of  the  service. 

The  Son  of  God, 
Now  entering  his  great  duel,  not  of  arms. 
But  to  vanquish  by  wisdom  hellish  wiles. 

Milton,  P.  E.,  L  174. 

The  long-range  artillery  duels  so  popular  at  one  time 

in  the  war.  The  Century,  XXXVI.  104. 

duel  (du'el),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  dueled,  duelled, 
ppr.  dueling,  duelling.  [=  D.  duelleren  =  G.  du- 
elliren  =  Dan.  duellere  =  Sw.  duellera;  from 
the  noun.]  I,  intrans.  To  engage  in  single 
combat ;  fight  a  duel. 

With  the  king  of  France  duelled  he. 

Metrical  Romances,  ill.  297. 

II.  trans.  To  meet  and  fight  in  a  duel ;  over- 
come or  kill  in  a  duel. 

Who,  single  combatant, 
Duell'd  their  armies  rank'd  in  proud  array, 
Himself  an  army.  Milton,  3.  A.,  1.  345. 

He  must  at  length,  poor  man !  die  dully  of  old  age  at 
home ;  when  here  he  might  so  fashionably  and  gent&ely, 
long  before  that  time,  have  been  duell'd  or  flux'd  into  an- 
other world.  South,  Works,  II.  vi. 
The  stage  on  which  St.  George  duelled  and  killed  the 
dragon.  Maundrell. 

duelert,  duellert  (dii'el-er),  n.  A  combatant 
in  single  fight ;  a  duelist. 

You  may  also  see  the  hope  and  support  of  many  a  flour- 
ishing family  untimely  cut  off  by  a  sword  of  a  drunken 
dueller,  in  vindication  of  sometMng  that  he  miscalls  his 
honour.  South,  Works,  VI.  in. 

dueling,  duelling  (du'el-ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of 
duel,  v.]  The  fighting  of  a  duel ;  the  practice 
of  fighting  duels. 

duelist,  duellist  (du'el-ist),  n.  [=  D.  duellist,  < 
F.  duelUste  =  Sp.  duelista  =  Pg.  It.  duellista  ;  as 
dtiel  +  -ist]  One  who  fights  in  single  combat ; 
one  who  practises  or  promotes  the  practice  of 
dueling. 

You  imagine,  perhaps,  that  a  contempt  for  your  own  life 
gives  you  a  right  to  take  that  of  another ;  but  where,  sir, 
is  the  difference  between  a  duellist  who  hazards  a  life  of 
no  value,  and  the  murderer  who  acts  with  greater  secuiity  ? 

Goldsmith,  Vicar. 
duello  (du-el'o),  n.    [<  It.  duello :  see  duel.]    1. 
A  duel ;  a  single  combat. 

This  being  well  forc'd,  and  urg'd,  may  have  the  power 
To  move  most  gallants  to  take  kicks  in  time. 
And  spurn  out  the  duelloes  out  o'  th'  kingdom. 

Fletcher  (and  another  1),  Nice  Valour,  iii.  1. 

2.  The  art  or  practice  of  dueling,  or  the  code 
of  laws  which  regulate  it. 

The  gentleman  will,  for  his  honour's  sake,  have  one 
bout  with  you :  he  cannot  by  the  duello  avoid  it. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  iii.  4. 

duelsome  (dU'el-sum),  a.  [<  duel  +  -some.]  In- 
clined or  given  to  dueling ;  eager  or  ready  to 
fight  duels.     [Bare.] 

Incorrigibly  duelsome  on  his  own  account,  he  is  for  oth- 
ers the  most  acute  and  peaceable  counsellor  in  the  world. 
Thackeray,  Paris  Sketch-Book,  ii. 
duena  (do-a'nyH),  n.     [Sp.]     See  duenna. 
dneness  (du'nes),  n.     [<  (J«ei  -I-  -ness.]    Fit- 
ness; propriety;  due  quality.     [Bare.] 


auner 

That  dueness,  that  debt  (as  I  may  call  it),  that  obliga- 
tion, which,  according  to  the  law  of  nature,  in  a  way  of 
meetness  and  comeliness,  it  was  fit  for  God  as  a  creator  to 
deal  witli  a  creature.  Ooodwin,  Works,  I.  ii.  199. 

duenna  (dii-en'a),  n.  [Sp.,  formerly  duenna, 
now  spelled  dueka,  vernacular  form  of  doHa, 
mistress,  lady  (fem.  corresponding  to  mase. 
duefio,  master,  don,  sir),  <  L.  domina,  mistress, 
fem.  of  dominus,  master:  see  dominus,  don^, 
donna,  etc.]  1.  The  chief  lady  in  waiting  on 
the  Queen  of  Spain. — 2.  An  elderly  woman 
holding  a  middle  station  between  a  governess 
and  a  companion,  appointed  to  take  charge  of 
the  girls  of  a  Spanish  family. 

How  could  I  know  so  little  of  myself  when  I  sent  my 
duenna  to  forbid  your  coming  more  under  my  lattice? 

Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  Slawkenbergius's  Tale. 

3.  Any  elderly  woman  who  is  employed  to 
guard  a  younger;  a  governess;  a  chaperon. 

You  are  getting  so  very  pretty  that  you  absolutely  need 
a  duenna.  Hawthorne,  Blithedale  Romance,  ix. 

duet  (dti-et'))  n.  [Also,  as  It.,  duetto;  =  D.  Dan. 
duet  =  Gr.  Sw.  duett  =  Sp.  dueto  =  Pg.  duetto,  < 
It.  duetto,  <  duo,  <  L.  duo  =  E.  two.]  A  musical 
composition  either  for  two  voices  or  for  two 
instruments,  or  for  two  performers  on  one  in- 
strument, and  either  with  or  without  accom- 
paniment. 

duetet,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  duly. 

duettino  (do-et-te'no),  n.     [It.,  dim.  of  duetto, 
duet.]    A  short,  unpretentious  duet. 
Ariettas  and  duettinos  succeed  each  other. 

L(mgfellow,  Hyperion,  p.  329. 

duetto  (do-et'to),  n.  [It. :  see  duet]  A  duet. 
Scott,  Monastery,  xviii. 

due  volte  (do'e  vol'te).    [It. :  dus,  fem.  of  duo, 

<  L.  dva  =  E.  two;  volte,  pi.  of  volta,  turn:  see 
vault,  n.]  Two  times;  twice:  a  direetion  in 
musical  compositions. 

duffi  (duf),  n.    [Another  form  of  dmigh  (with/ 

<  gh,  as  in  draft  =  draught,  dwarf,  etc.) :  see 
dough.]  1.  Dough;  paste  'of  bread.  [Prov. 
Eng.] — 2.  Naut.,  a  stiff  flour  pudding  boiled 
in  a  bag  or  cloth:  as,  sailors'  plum  duff. 

The  crew  .  .  .  are  allowed  [on  Sunday]  a  pudding,  or, 
as  it  is  called,  a  duff.  This  is  nothing  more  than  flour 
boiled  with  water,  and  eaten  with  molasses. 

R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  19. 

3.  Vegetable  growth  covering  forest-ground. 
[Local,  U.  S.] 

This  (itt^ (composed  of  rotten  spruce-trees,  cones,  nee- 
dles, etc.)  has  the  power  of  holding  water  almost  equal  to 
the  sponge,  and,  when  it  is  thoroughly  dry,  burna,  like 
punk,  without  a  blaze.  Pap.  Set  Mo.,  XIII.  289. 

I  have  seen  the  smoke  from  fires  in  the  duff  even  after 
the  snow  has  fallen. 

Xep.  of  Forest  Commission  of  State  of  Mew  York,  1886, 

[p.  102. 

4.  Fine  coal. 

duff 2  (duf),  V.  i.     [Scotch.]    In  golf,  to  hit  the 

ground  behind  the  ball. 
duffar,  n.    Same  as  duffer^,  duffart. 
duflart  (duf'art),  n.  and  a.     [Sc,  aJso  dowfart, 

doofart,  <  dowf,  q.  v.,  +  -art,  -ard.]    I.  n.  A 

dull,  stupid  fellow. 
II.  a.  Stupid;  dull;  spiritless. 
duff-day  (duf 'da),  n.    The  day  on  which  duff  is 

served  on  board  ship ;  Sunday. 
duffel,  m.  and  a.    See  duffle. 
dufferi  (duf'er),  n.     [Origin  obscure.]     1.  A 

peddler;   specifically,  one  who  sells  women's 

clothes. 

A  class  of  persons  termed  "duffers,"  "packmen,"  or 
"Scotchmen,'  and  sometimes  "tallymen,"  traders  who  go 
rounds  with  samples  of  goods,  and  take  orders  for  goods 
afterwards  to  be  delivered,  but  who,  carrying  no  goods  for 
immediate  sale,  were  not  within  the  scope  of  the  existing 
charge,  were  in  1861  brought  within  the  charge  by  special 
enactment  and  rendered  liable  to  duty.  These  duffers 
were  numerous  in  Cornwall. 

S.  Douiell,  Hist.  Taxation,  III.  33 
2.  A  hawker  of  cheap,  flashy,  and  professedlj 
smuggled  articles;  a  hawker  of  sham  jewelry. 
[Eng.  in  both  uses.] 
duffer^  (duf'6r),  n.  [Appar.  a  var.  of  duffart, 
q.  v.]  A  stupid,  dull,  plodding  person ;  a  fogy ; 
a  person  who  only  seemiugly  discharges  the 
functions  of  his  position;  a  dawdling,  useless 
character:  as,  the  board  consists  entirely  of 
old  duffers. 

Duffers  (if  I  may  use  a  slang  term  which  has  now  be- 
come classical,  and  which  has  no  exact  equivalent  in  Eng- 
lish proper)  are  generally  methodical  and  old.  Fosset  cer- 
tainly was  a  duffer.  Hood. 

"And  do  you  get  £800  for  a  small  picture ?"  Mackenzie 
asked  severely.    "  Well,  no,"  Johnny  said,  with  a  laugh, 

but  then  I  am  a  duffer."  ••         >  "s  . 

W.  Black,  Princess  of  Thule,  xxv. 

The  snob,  the  cad,  the  prig,  the  duffer  — du  Maurier  has 
given  us  a  thousand  tunes  ths  portrait  of  such  specialties. 
No  one  has  done  the  duffer  so  well. 

H.  James,  Jr.,  The  Century,  XXVI.  56. 


duffil 

duffilt,  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  duffle. 

duffing  (duf'ing),  n.  In  angling,  the  body  of 
an  artificial  fly. 

duffle,  duffel  (duf'l),  «.  and  a.  [<  D.  duffel 
=  LG.  duffel,  a  kind  of  coarse,  thick,  shaggy 
woolen  cloth,  =  W.  Plem.  duffel,  any  shaggy 
material  for  wrapping  up ;  cri  duffelen,  wrap 
up,  <  duffel,  a  bundle  or  bunch  (of  rags,  hay, 
straw,  etc.)  (Wedgwood).  Usually  referred  to 
Duffel,  a  town  near  Antweip.]  I.  m.  1 .  A  coarse 
woolen  cloth  having  a  thick  nap  or  frieze, 
generally  knotted  or  tufted. 

And  let  it  be  of  duffle  grey 

As  warm  a  cloak  as  man  can  sell. 

Wordsworth,  Alice  Fell. 
They  secured  to  one  corporation  the  monopoly  to  con- 
tinue to  introduce  .  .  .  trade  guns,  fishing  and  trapping 
gear,  calico,  dujle,  and  gewgaws. 

W.  Barrows,  Oregon,  p.  69. 
2.  Baggage ;  supplies ;  specifically,  a  sports- 
man's or  camper's  outfit. 

Every  one  has  gone  to  his  chosen  ground  with-tdo  much 
impedimenta,  too  much  duffle. 

O.  W.  Sears,  Woodcraft,  p.  4. 
II,  a.  Made  of  dufSe. 


She  was  going  . 


.  to  buy  a  bran-new  duffle  cloak. 

Mrs.  Gaskell,  Sylvia's  Lovers,  ii. 


dufoil  (du'f  oil),  n.  and  a.     [<  L.  dmo  (=  E.  two) 
+  E.  foiP-,  <  L.  folium,  a  leaf.    Cf .  trefoil,  etc.] 
I.  n.  In  her,,  a  head  of  two  leaves  growing  out 
of  a  stem.    Otherwise  called  twifoil. 
II.  a.  In  her.,  having  only  two  leaves. 
dufrenite  (du-fren'it),  n.     [From  the  French 
mineralogist  P.  A.  Dufrimy  (1792-1857).]    A 
native  hydrous  iron  phosphate,  generally  mas- 
sive with  radiated  fibrous  structure.    It  has  a 
dark-green  color,  but  changes  on  exposure  to 
yellow  or  brown. 
dufrenoysite  (du-fre-noi'zit),  n.     [<  Dufr4noy 
(see  def .)  +  -ite^.l    A  sulphid  of  arsenic  and 
lead,  found  in  small  prismatic  crystals  of  a  lead- 
gray  color  in  the  dolomite  of  the  Binnenthal, 
Switzerland :  named  for  the  French  mineralo- 
gist P.  A.  Dufr^noy. 
dugl  (dug),  ».     [Early  mod.  E.  dugge;  cf.  E. 
dial,  ducky,  duTchy,  the  female  breast;  prob. 
Tilt,  connected  with  Sw.  ddgga  =  Dan.  dcegge, 
suckle.     See  dairy,  dey^.'\    The  pap  or  nipple 
of  a  woman  or  a  female  animal;  the  breast, 
with  reference  to  suckling.    It  is  now  applied 
to  that  of  a  human  female  only  in  contempt. 
It  was  a  faithless  squire  that  was  the  source 

Of  all  my  sorrow,  and  of  these  sad  tears ; 
With  whom,  from  tender  dug  of  common  nourse. 

At  once  I  was  up  brought.  Spenser,  F.  Q. 

She  wildly  breaketh  from  their  strict  embrace, 
Like  a  milch  doe,  whose  swelling  dugs  do  ache, 
Hasting  to  feed  her  fawn  hid  in  some  brake. 

Shale,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  876. 

dug^  (dug).    Preterit  and  past  participle  of  dig. 

dugong  (du'gong),  n.  [Also  duyong;  <  Malay 
duyong,  Javanese  d'uyung.'\  A  large  aquatic 
herbivorous  mammal  of  the  order  Sirenia,  Hali- 
eore  dugong,  of  the  Indian  seas,  in  general  con- 
figuration it  resembles  a  cetacean,  having  a  tapering  fish- 
like  body  ending  in  flukes  like  a  whale's,  with  two  tore 


Dugong  i^Malictffe  dugong). 

flippers  and  no  hind  limbs.  It  is  known  to  attain  a  length 
of  7  or  8  feet,  and  is  said  to  be  sometimes  much  longer. 
The  flesh  is  edible,  and  not  unlike  beef.  Other  products 
of  the  dugong  are  leather,  ivory,  and  oil.  The  dugong  and 
the  manatee,  of  the  old  and  new  world  respectively,  are 
the  best-known  sirenians,  and  leading  living  representa- 
tives of  the  order  Sirenia  (which  see).  They  may  have 
contributed  to  the  myth  of  the  mermaid.  See  Halixore. 
dugout  (dug'out),  TO.  1.  A  boat  consisting  of 
a  log  with  the  interior  dug  out  or  hollowed.  It 
is  a  common  form  of  the  primitive  canoe. 

Our  boat  was  a  very  unsafe  dug-out  vrWx  no  out-riggers, 
in  which  we  could  not  dare  to  beguile  a  part  of  the  way 
in  sleep,  for  fear  of  capsizing  it  by  an  unguarded  move- 
ment. H.  0.  Forbes,  Eastern  Archipelago,  p.  296. 

The  sun  was  just  rising,  as  a  man  stepped  from  his 
slender  dug-out  and  drew  half  its  length  out  upon  the 
oozy  bank  oi  a  pretty  b^ou.  „,,„ 

G.  W.  Cable,  The  Century,  XXXV.  89. 
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2.  A  shelter  or  rough  kind  of  house  excavated 
in  the  ground,  or  more  generally  in  the  face  of 
a  bluff  or  bank.  Whole  dugouts  are  entirely  exca- 
vated ;  half  dugouts  are  partly  excavated  and  partly  built 
of  logs.  The  latter  kind  is  frequently  used  in  Montana  for 
dwellings  ;  the  whole  dugouts  are  chiefly  built  for  storing 
the  crops  and  other  things  and  as  a  refuge  from  cyclones 
and  tornadoes.    [Western  U.  S.] 

The  small  outlying  camps  are  often  tents  or  mere  dug- 
outs in  the  ground.  T.  Roosevelt,  The  Century,  XXXV.  499. 

People  must  resort  to  dug-outs  and  cellar  caves. 

Jour.  Franklin  Jnst,  CXXI.  269. 

DugungUS,  n.  [NL.  (Tiedmann),  <  dugong,  q. 
v.]  A  genus  of  sirenians:  same  as  Halicore. 
Also  called  Platystomus. 

dug-way  (dug'wa),  n.  A  way  dug  along  a 
precipitous  place  otherwise  impassable ;  a  road 
constructed  for  the  passage  of  vehicles  on  the 
side  of  a  very  steep  hill,  along  a  bold  river- 
front, etc.     [Western  U.  S.] 

dui-.  [Accom.  form  of  Skt.  dvi  (=  E.  twi-),  <  dva 
=  L.  duo  =  E.  two :  noting  a  supposed  second 
following  element.]  A  prefix  attached  to  the 
name  of  a  chemical  element  and  forming  with 
it  a  provisional  name  for  a  hypothetical  ele- 
ment, which,  according  to  the  periodic  system 
of  Mendelejeff,  should  have  such  properties  as 
to  stand  in  the  same  group  with  the  element  to 
which  the  prefix  is  attached  and  next  but  one 
to  it.  For  instance,  dui-jluorine  is  the  name  of  a  sup- 
posed element  not  yet  discovered,  belonging  in  the  same 
group  as  fluorine  and  separated  from  it  in  the  group  by 
manganese. 

Dlljardiuia  (du-jar-din'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  named 
after  Dujardam,.'^  A  genus  of  chsetopodous  an- 
nelids, of  the  family  SylUdm. 

dukei  (duk).  n.  [<  MB.  duke,  dewke,  duk,  due, 
douk,  done,  <  OP.  due,  duos,  dux,  P.  due  =  Sp.  Pg. 
duque  =It.  duca  (Venetian  doge:  see  doge)  = 
MGr.  dotjf,  <  L.  dux  (due-),  a  leader,  general, 
Mli.  a  duke,  <  L.  dueere,  lead :  see  duct.  Cf .  Gr. 
herzog  =  D.  hertog  =  Dan.  hertug  =  Sw.  hertig, 
a  duke,  =  AS.  heretoga,  a  general,  lit.  'army- 
leader'  ;  the  second  element  (Gr.  -zog,  AS.  -toga) 
being  ult.  akin  to  L.  dux,  as  above.  Cf .  duchess, . 
duchy,  ducat,  etc.]  If.  A  chief;  a  prince;  a 
commander;  aleader:  as,  "the  dwfces of  Edom," 
Ex.  XV.  15. 

"  What  lord  art  thu  ?  "  quath  Lucifer ;  a  voys  aloud  seyde, 
*'  The  lord  of  myght  andof  mayn,  that  made  allethynges. 
Duke  of  this  dymme  place,  a-non  vndo  the  gates." 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xxi.  365. 

With-ynne  the  Cite  were  11]"^  men  defensable,  that  of 
the  Duke  made  grete  ioye  when  thei  hym  saugh. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  188. 


Hannibal,  duke  of  Carthage. 


Sir  T.  Elyot. 


Coronet  of  an  English 
Duke. 


2.  In  Grreat  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Portugal,  a  hereditary  title  or  nobility,  ranking 
next  below  that  ot  prince,  but  in  some  instances 
a  sovereign  title,  as  in  those  of  the  dukes  of 
Burgundy,  Normandy,  Lorraine,  etc.  (see  3,  be- 
low), or  borne  as  his  distinguishing  title  by  a 
prince  of  the  blood  royal.  The  flrst  English  duke 
was  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  created 
Uuke  of  Cornwall  in  1337.  Dukes, 
when  British  peers,  sit  in  the  House 
of  Lords  by  right  of  birth;  Scotch 
and  Irish  dukes  have  a  right  of  elec- 
tion to  it,  in  common  with  other 
peers  of  those  countries,  in  certain 
proportions;  in  other  countries,  ex- 
cept Germany  (see  below),  the  title 
conveys  no  prescriptive  political 
power.  In  Great  Britain  a  duke's 
coronet  consists  of  a  richly  chased  gold  circle,  having  on 
its  upper  edge  eight  strawberry-leaves,  vrith  or  without  a 
cap  of  crimson  velvet,  closed  at  the  top  with  a  gold  tassel, 
lined  with  sarcenet,  and  turned  up  with  ermine. 

His  grandfather  was  Lionel  duke  of  Clarence, 
Third  son  to  the  third  Edward  king  of  England. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  ii.  4. 

Next  in  rank  [to  the  sovereign]  among  the  lords  tem- 
poral were  the  dukes.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  §  428. 

3.  A  sovereign  prince,  the  ruler  of  a  state 
called  a  duchy,  in  the  middle  ages,  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  all  dukes  were  hereditary  territorial  rulers, 
generally  in  subordination  to  a  king  or  an  emperor,  though 
often  independent ;  now  only  German  dukes  retain  that 
status,  and  ot  these  there  are  but  five,  those  of  Anhalt, 
Brunswick,  Saxe-Altenburg,  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  and  Saxe- 
Meiningen.  Modena  and  Parma,  in  Italy,  were  ruled  by 
sovereign  dukes  until  their  incorporation  with  the  king- 
dom of  Italy  in  1860. 

4t.  A  name  of  the  great  eagle-owl  of  Europe, 
Bubo  maximus,  called  grand-due  by  the  French. 
—  5.  pi.  The  fists.  [Slang.]— Duke  of  Exeter's 
daugbtert.  See  ftroftes,  12.— Duke  palatine.  See  pala- 
tine.—lo  dine  with  Duke  Humphrey.  See  dine. 
duke^  (duk),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  duked,  ppr.  duk- 
ing.    [<  duhe\  ».]    To  play  the  duke.    [Rare.] 

Lord  Angelo  dukes  it  well  in  his  absence. 

Shak,,  M.  for  M.,  iii  2. 

duke^,  n.    A  dialectal  (Scotch)  form  of  duck"^. 


dulcamon 

Thr^  dayis  in  dub  amang  the  dukis 
He  did  with  dirt  him  hyde. 

Bannatyne  Poems,  p.  22. 

dukedom  (duk' dum),«.  [<  c/i«A:el  + -doj».]  1. 
The  jurisdiction,  territory,  or  possessions  of  a 
duke. 

Is  not  a  dukedom,  sir,  a  goodly  gift  ? 

Shak.,  3  Hen.  VL,  v.  i. 

Edward  III.  founded  the  dukedom  of  Cornwall  as  the 
perpetual  dignity  of  the  king's  eldest  son  and  heir  appa- 
rent. Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  §  428. 

2.  The  rank  or  quality  of  a  duke. 
dukeling  (duk'ling),  n.     [<  duke^  -I-  dim.  -Ung.2 
A  petty,  mean,  insignificant,  or  mock  duke. 

This  dukeling  mushroom 
Hath  doubtless  charm'd  the  king. 

Ford,  Perkin  Warbeck,  ii.  3. 

dukely  (diik'li),  a.  [<  duke^  +  -Z^l.]  Becom- 
ing a  duke.    Southey. 

dukery  (dii'k6r-i),  n.;  pi.  dukeries  (-iz).  [< 
duke^  +  -ery.']  A  ducal  territory,  or  a  dulitfs 
seat :  as,  the  Dukeries  (a  group  of  ducal  seats  in 
Nottinghamshire,  England).  Davies.  [Humor- 
ous.] 

The  Albertine  Ihie,  electoral  though  it  now  was,  made 
apanages,  subdivisions,  unintelligible  little  dukes  and  du- 
keries of  a  similar  kind.  Carlyle,  Misc.,  IV.  369. 
England  is  not  a  dukery.  Nineteenth  Century, 

dukeship  (duk'ship),  n.  [<  duke^  -f  -ship.'\  The 
state  or  dignity  of  a  duke. 

Will  your  dukeship 
Sit  down  and  eat  some  sugar-plums  ? 

Massinger,  Great  Duke  of  Florence,  iv.  2. 

duke's-meat,  n.    Same  as  duck-^neat. 

dukesst,  n.  [ME.  dukes,  a  var.  of  duches:  see 
duchess.'\    A  duchess. 

Dukhobortsi  (do-k6-b6rt'si),  n,  pi.  [Russ. 
dukhoioretsu,  pi.  dukhobortsi,  one  who  wrestles 
against  the  Holy  Ghost  (dukhoborstvo,  a  sect 
of  such  persons),  <  dukhu,  spirit  {Svyatuii 
Dukhu,  Holy  Ghost),  -¥  boretsu,  a  contender, 
wrestler,  <  boroti,  overcome,  refl.  contend, 
wrestle,  fight.]  A  fanatical  Russian  sect 
founded  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  by  a  soldier  named  Procope  Loupkin, 
who  pretended  to  make  known  the  true  spirit 
of  Christianity,  then  long  lost.  They  have  no 
stated  places  of  worship,  observe  no  holy  days,  reject  the 
use  of  Images  and  all  rites' and  ceremonies,  have  no  or- 
dained clergy,  and  do  not  acknowledge  the  divinity  of 
Christ  or  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  to  which  they 

'  give,  in  so  far  as  they  accept  them,  a  mystical  interpreta- 
tion. They  were  removed  to  the  Caucasus  in  1841  and  sub- 
sequent years.  As  a  result  of  Bussian  oppression,  over 
seven  thousand  of  them  migrated  to  Canada  in  1899. 

dulcamara  (dul-ka-ma'ra),  n.    [=  F.  douM- 
amire  =  Sp.  dulcamara, 
duleamara   =  Pg.   It. 
duccamara,  <  NL.  dul- 
camara,     lit.     bitter- 

•  sweet,<L.(JMZcis,  sweet, 
-I-  amarus,  bitter.]  A 
pharmaceutical  name 
for  the  bittersweet, 
Solanum  Dulcamara,  a 
common  hedge-plant 
throughEurope  and  the 
Mediterranean  region, 
and  naturalized  in  the 
United  States.  The  root 
and  twigs  have  a  peculiar 
bitter-sweet  taste,  and  have 
been  used  in  decoction  for 
the  cure  of  diseases  of  the 
skin. 

dulcamarin  (dul-ka-ma'rin),  n.  \_='F.dul- 
camarine;  as  dulcamara  +  -in^.'\  A  gluooside 
obtained  from  the  Solanum  Dulcamara  or  bit- 
tersweet, forming  a  yellow,  transparent,  resin- 
ous mass,  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  sparingly 

,  so  in  ether,  and  very  slightly  soluble  in  water, 

dulcarnont,  n.  A  word  occurring  in  the  phrase 
to  b6  at  dulcarnon — that  is,  to  be  at  a  loss,  to 
be  uncertain  what  course  to  take.  It  is  found 
in  the  following  passage  from  Chaucer : 

"  I  aTn,  til  God  me  bettere  mynde  sende. 
At  duleamon,  right  at  my  wittes  ende.' 
Quod  Pandarus,  "Ye,  nece,  will  ye  here? 
Dulcamon  called  is  '  flemyng  of  wreches ' ; 
It  semeth  hard,  for  wreches  wol  nought  lere, 
For  veray  slouthe,  or  other  wilful  teches." 

TroUus,  iii.  931. 

Dulcamion  represents  the  Arabic  dhU  'I  kamein,  '  lord  of 
the  two  horns,'  a  name  applied  to  Alexander,  either  be- 
cause he  boasted  himself  the  son  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  and 
therefore  had  his  coins  stamped  with  fiorned  images,  or, 
as  some  say,  because  he  had  in  his  power  the  eastern  and 
western  world,  signified  in  the  two  horns.  (Selden's 
Preface  to  Drayton's  Polyolbion.)  But  the  epithet  was 
also  applied  to  the  47th  proposition  of  Euclid,  in  which 
Hie  squares  of  the  two  sides  of  the  right-angled  triangle 
wand  out  something  like  two  horns.  This  proposition 
was  confounded  by  Chaucer  with  the  6th  proposition,  the 


Bittersweet  {.Solanum  Dulca- 
mara). 


dulcarnon 

famous  pons  ostnorwrn.  This,  for  3ome  reason,  was  in  the 
middle  ages  termed  Elefuga,  which  is  explained  as  mean- 
ing 'flight  o(  the  miserable,'  or,  as  Chaucer  renders  it, 
'flemyng  of  wreches.'  Ele  was  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  eler/i,  meaning  miserable,  and  this  latter  was  itself 
derived  from  elegia,  meaning  sorrow.  The  passage  from 
Chaucer  was  first  thus  explained  in  the  London  Athenceum, 
Sept.  23,  1871,  p.  393. 

dnlce  (duls),  a.  and  n.  [Altered  to  stiit  the  orig. 
li. ;  early  mod.  E.  doulce,  earlier  douce,  <  ME. 
douce,  dowce,  sweet,  <  L.  dulcis,  sweet:  see 
douce.']    I.  a.  Sweet;  pleasant;  soothing. 

Nevertheless  with  much  dmdce  and  gentle  terms  they 
make  their  reasons  as  violent  and  as  vehement  one  against 
the  other  as  they  may  ordinarily. 

Quoted  in  Stubbs's  Const.  Hist.,  §  443. 

II.  n.  Sweet  wine ;  must.     See  the  extract. 

Sweetness  is  imparted  by  the  addition  of  "  dulee,"—that 
is,  must,  frequently  made  from  grapes  dried  for  some  days 
in  the  sun.  Ure,  Diet.,  IV.  950. 

dulcet,  V.  t.  [<  dulce,  a.]  To  make  sweet ;  ren- 
der pleasant ;  soothe. 

Severus  .  .  .  (because  he  would  not  leave  an  enemie 
behind  at  his  backe)  .  .  .  wisely  and  with  good  foresight 
dulceth  and  kindly  intreateth  the  men. 

Holland^  tr.  of  Camden's  Britain,  p.  68. 

dulcenesst  (duls'nes),  n.  [<  *dulce,  a.  (see 
douce,  a.) ;  <  L.  dulcis,  sweet,  +  -ness.2  Sweet- 
ness; pleasantness. 

Too  much  duheness,  goodness,  and  facility  of  nature. 
Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  338. 

dulcet  (dul'set),  a.  and  n.  [Altered,  after  L. 
dulcis,  from  MB.  doucet,  sweet,  <  OF.  doueet, 
F.  doucet  (=  Pf.  dosset,  dousset),  dim.  of  doux, 
fem.  douce,  <  L.  dulcis,  sweet.  Cf.  doucet.'] 
I,  a.  1.  Sweet  to  the  sense,  especially  of  taste; 
luscious;  exquisite;  also,  melodious;  harmo- 
nious. 
Dainty  lays  and  dulcet  melody.  Spenser. 

Anon  out  of  the  earth  a  fabric  huge 
Kose,  like  an  exhalation,  with  the  sound 
Of  dulcet  symphonies  and  voices  sweet. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  712. 
So  mild  and  dulcet  as  the  flesh  of  young  pigs. 

Lamb,  Roast  Pig. 
2    Agreeable  to  the  mind. 

They  have  .  .  .  styled  poesy  a  dulcet  and  gentle  phi- 
losophy. B.  Jonson,  Discoveries. 

Il.t  »•  The  sweetbread. 

Thee  stagg  upbreaking  they  slit  to  the  dulcet  or  inche- 
pyn.  Stanihurst,  .^neid,  i.  218. 

dulcetness  (dul'set-nes),  n.    Sweetness. 

Be  it  so  that  there  were  no  discommodities  mingled 
with  the  commodities ;  yet  as  I  before  liave  said,  the 
brevity  and  short  time  that  we  have  to  use  them  should 
assuage  their  dulcetness. 

J.  Bradford,  Writings  (Parker  See),  I.  338. 

dulciant,  n.  [=  Dan.  Sw.  dulcian  =  OP.  doul- 
gaine,  dougainne,  douceine,  also  doulcine,  dovr- 
cine,  a  flute,  =  Sp.  dulzaina  =  Pg.  dulgaiiM,  do- 
gaina,  dogainha,  <  ML.  dulciana,  a  kind  of  bas- 
soon, <  L.  dulcis,  sweet:  see  dulce.]  A  small 
bassoon. 

dulciana  (dul-si-an'a),  n.  [ML.,  a  kiud  of  bas- 
soon: see  dulcian.]  In  orgaii-bwilding,  a  stop 
having  metal  pipes  of  small  scale,  and  giv- 
ing thin,  incisive,  somewhat  string-like  tones. 
The  word  was  formerly  applied  to  a  reed  stop 
of  delicate  tone.  See  dulcian.  Also  called 
dolcan. 

dulciflcation  (duFsi-fi-ka'shon),  n.  [=  P.  dul- 
cification  =  Sp.  dulcificacion  =  Pg.  duldficagSo 
=  It.  dolcificazione,  <  L.  as  if  *dulaficatio{n^),  < 
duleificare,  sweeten:  see  dulmfy.]  The  act  of 
sweetening;  the  act  of  freeing  from  acidity, 
saltness,  or  acrimony.     E.  Phillips,  1706. 

dulcifluous  (dul-sif '1q-us),  a.  [<  ML.  dulcifluus, 
<  L.  dulcis,  sweet,  -t-  -fluus,  <fluere,  flow.]  Plow- 
ing sweetly.    Bailey,  1727. 

dulcify  (dii'si-fi),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dulcified, 
ppr.  dulcifying.  [<  P.  dulcifier,  <  LL.  duleificare, 
sweeten,  <  L.  dulcis,  sweet,  +  facere,  make.] 

1.  To  sweeten;  in  old  chemistry,  to  free  from 
corrosive  and  sharp-tasting  admixtures ;  render 
more  agreeable  to  the  taste. 

Can  you  sublime  and  dulcify?  calcine? 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  ii.  1. 
Other  beneficial  inventions  peculiarly  his ;  such  as  the 
dulcifying  sea-water  with  that  ease  and  plenty. 

Evelyn,  To  Mr.  Wotton. 

2.  To  render  more  agreeable  in  any  sense. 
His  harshest  tones  in  this  part  came  steeped  and  dulci- 
fied in  good-humour.  Lamh,  Artificial  Comedy. 
Dulcified  spirit,  a  compound  of  alcohol  with  mineral 
acids :  as,  duldjicd  spirits  of  niter. 

dulciloquyt  (dul-sil'o-kwi),  n.  [=  Pg.  It.  dul- 
ciloquo.  It.  also  dolciloquo,  <  LL.  didciloquus, 
sweetly  speaking,  <  L.  dulcis,  sweet,  +  loqui, 
speak.]  A  soft  manner  of  speaMng.  Bailey, 
1731. 
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dulcimelt,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  dulcimer. 

dulcimer  (dul'si-mer),  n.  [Formerly  also  dulci- 
mel  (after  Sp.  and  It.);  <  OP.  doulcemer  (Roque- 
fort), <  Sp.  dulc&mele  =  It.  dolcemele,  a  musical 
instrument,  <  L.  dulce melos,  a  sweet  song:  dulce, 
neut.  of  dulcis,  sweet ;  melos,  <  Grr.  jikloQ,  a  song : 
s&ei  melody,]  1.  A  musical  instrument  consist- 
ing of  a  body  shaped  like  a  trapezium,  over 
wMch  are  stretched  a  number  of  metallic 
strings, having  a  compass — sometimes  diatonic, 
sometimes  chromatic — of  from  2  to  3  octaves. 
The  tones  are  produced  by  striking  the  strings  with  ham- 
mers, the  heads  of  which  have  both  hard  and  soft  sides, 
so  that  different  qualities  and  de^ees  of  foi'ce  are  possi- 
ble. The  dulcimer  is  a  very  ancient  instrument.  It  is 
specially  notable  because  it  was  the  prototype  of  the 
pianoforte,  which  is  essentially  a  keyed  dulcimer  —  that 
is,  a  dulcimer  whose  hammers  are  operated  by  keys  or 
levers.  The  immediate  precursor  of  the  pianoforte,  how- 
ever, the  harpsichord,  was  a  keyed  psaltery.  See  harpsi- 
chord, psaltery,  pianoforte. 

Here,  among  the  fiddlers,  I  first  saw  a  dulcimere  played 
on  with  sticks  knocking  of  the  strings,  and  is  very  pretty. 

Pepys,  Diary,  I.  283. 
It  was  an  Abyssinian  maid. 
And  on  her  dultnmer  she  played. 

Coleridge,  Khubla  Khan. 

2t.  A  kind  of  woman's  bonnet. 

With  bonnet  trimmed  and  flounced  withal, 
Which  they  a  dulcimer  do  call. 

Warton,  High  Street  Tragedy. 

dulcin  (dul'sin),  n.  [<  L.  dulcis,  sweet,  +  -j»2,] 
Same  as  dulcitol. 

dulcinesst  (dul'si-nes),  n.  [<  dulce  +  -y  + 
-ness.]    Softness ;  easiness  of  temper.    Bacon. 

Dulcinist  (dul'si-nist),  n.  [<  ML.  Dulcinistce, 
pi.,  <  Duloinus,  a  proper  name  (It.  Doldno),  K 
L.  dulcis,  sweet.]  A  follower  of  Dulcinus  or 
Dolcino  (bom  at  Novara,  Italy;  burned  alive 
in  1307),  a  leader  of  the  Apostolic  Brethren  of 
northern  Italy.  With  that  sect,  the  Dulcinists  rejected 
the  authority  of  the  pope,  oaths,  marriage,  capital  punish- 
ment, and  all  rites  and  ceremonies.  They  held  that  all 
law  and  all  rights  of  property  should  be  abolished,  and 
that  the  rite  of  marriage  should  be  superseded  by  a 
merely  spiritual  and  celibate  union  of  man  and  wife. 

dulcitamine  (dul-sit-am'in),  n.  [<  duleite  + 
amine.  ]  In  chetn.,  a  compound  of  milcitan  with 
ammonia,  having  the  formula  CeHg(OH)5NIl2. 

dulcitan  (dul'si-tan),  n.  [<  duleite  +  -an.]  The 
anhydrid  of  dulcitol  (C6H12O6),  an  alcohol  pre- 
pared by  heating  dulcitol. 

duleite  (dul'sit),  n.  [<  L.  dulds,  sweet,  +  -ife2.] 
Same  as  dulcitol. 

dulcitol  (dul'si-tol),  n.  [<  duleite  +  -ol.]  A 
saccharine  substance  (CgHiAOe),  similar  to  and 
isomeric  with  mannite,  which  occurs  in  various 
plants,  and  is  commercially  obtained  from  an 
unknown  plant  in  Madagascar,  and  in  the  crude 
state  is  called  Madagascar  manna.  Also  called 
duleite,  dulcin,  dulcose. 

dulcitudet  (dul'si-tud),  n.  [<  L.  dMlcitudo, 
sweetness,  <  dulcis,  sweet:  see  dulce,  douce.] 
Sweetness.    E.  Phillips,  1706. 

dulcoratet  (dul'ko-rat),  v.  t.  [<  LL.  dulcoratus, 
pp.  of  dulcorare,  sweeten,  <  dulcor,  sweetness, 
<  L.  dulcis,  sweet:  see  dulce.]  To  sweeten; 
make  less  acrimonious. 

The  ancients,  for  the  dvlcorating  of  fruit,  do  commend 
swines-dung  above  all  other  dung. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  465. 

dulcorationf  (dul-ko-ra'shon),  n.  [<  ML.  duU 
coratio{n-),  <  LL.  dulcorare,  sweeten:  see  dul- 
corate.]    The  act  of  sweetening. 

The  fourth  is  in  the  dulcoration  of  some  metals ;  as 
saccharum  Saturni,  cfcc.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  358. 

dulcose  (dul'kos),  n.  [<  L.  dulds,  sweet,  -f- 
-ose.j     Same  as  duldtol. 

dule  (dol),  n.  Same  as  dool,  a  dialectal  form  of 
dole'i. 

duledge  (du'lej),  n.  [Origin  not  ascertained.] 
In  mech.,  a  peg  of  wood  which  joins  the  ends  of 
the  six  fellies  that  form  the  round  of  the  wheel 
of  a  gun-carriage. 

Dules  (da'lez),  n.  [NL.  (Cuvier,  1829),  irreg.  < 
Gr.  6ov^i,  a  slave.  Prop.  Dulus,  as  applied  to 
a  genus  of  birds.]  A  genus  of  serranoid  fishes, 
characterized  by  a  lash-like  extension  of  a  spine 
of  the  dorsal  fin,  the  body  being  thus  under  the 
lash,  whence  the  name. 

dule-tree,  n.    See  dool-tree. 

dulia  (dii-li'a),  n.  [ML.,  <  Gr.  dovXeia,  service, 
servitude,  <  dovTioc,  a  slave.]  An  inferior  kind 
of  worship  paid  to  saints  and  angels  in  the  Ro- 
man CathoUc  Church.    Also  duly,  doulia. 

Catholic  theologians  distinguish  three  kinds  of  cultus. 
Latria,  or  supreme  worship,  is  due  to  God  alone,  and  can- 
not be  transferred  to  any  creature  without  the  horrible 
Bin  of  idolatry.  DvZia  is  that  secondary  veneration  which 
Catholics  give  to  saints  and  angels  as  the  servants  and 
special  friends  of  God.    Lastly,  hyperdulia,  which  is  only 
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a  subdivision  of  dvlia,  is  that  higher  veneration  which  we. 
give  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  as  the  most  exalted  of  mere 
creatures,  though,  of  course,  infinitely  inferior  to  God,  and! 
incomparably  inferior  to  Christ  in  his  human  nature. 

Cath.  Diet. 

Dulichia  (du-lik'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Sov')ij,x6Q, 
Ionic  form  of  doXixii,  long :  see  Dolichos.]  Th& 
typical  genus  of  the  family  Dulichiidce. 

Dulicllildse  (du-li-ki'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Duli- 
chia +  -idee.]  A  family  of  amphipod  crusta- 
ceans. 

Dulinse  (dii-li'ne),  n. pi.  [NL.,  <  Dulus  +  -ince.] 
A  subfamily  of  West  Indian  dentirostral  oscine 
passerine  birds,  commonly  referred  to  the  fam- 
ily 'Fireonidce,  sometimes  to  the  Ampelidw.  It 
is  represented  by  the  genus  Dulus  (which  see). 

duUi  (dul),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  dul,  dulle;  < 
ME.  dul,  dull,  also  dyll,  dill,  and  in  earlier  us& 
dwal,  <  AS.  *dwal,  *dwol,  found  only  in  contr. 
form  dol,  stupid,  fooUsh,  -erring  (=  OS.  dol  = 
OFries.  dol—  D.  dol  =  MLG.  dwal,  dwel,  dol, 
LG.  dol,  dul  =  OHG.  MHG.  tol,  G.  toll,  mad, 
=  Icel.  dulr,  silent,  close,  =  Goth,  dwals,  fool- 
ish), <  *dwelan,  pret.  *dwal,  pp.  gedwolen,  mis- 
lead, =  OS.  fordwelan,  neglect.  From  the  same 
root  come  AS.  dwelian,  err,  dwola,  dwala,  error, 
gedwola  =  OH(J.  gitwola,  error,  etc.,  and  ult.  E. 
dwell  and  dwale,  q.  v.    Cf .  also  dill^  and  dolt.] 

1.  Stupid;  foolish;  doltish;  blockish;  slow  of 
understanding :  as,  a  lad  of  dull  intellect. 

The  murmur  was  mykell  of  the  mayu  pepull, 
Lest  thai  dang  hir  to  dethe  in  hor  dull  hate. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 11904.. 

If  our  Ancestors  had  been  as  dull  as  we  have  been  of 
late,  'tis  probable  we  had  never  known  the  way  so  much 
as  to  the  East  Indies.  Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  i.  102: 

Among  those  bright  folk  not  the  dullest  one. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  III.  366. 

2.  Heavy;  sluggish;  drowsy;  inanimate;  slow 
in  thought,  expression,  or  action :  as,  a  surfeit 
leaves  one  dull;  a  dull  thinker;  a  dull  sermon; 
a  dull  stream;  trade  is  duU. 

Their  hands  and  their  minds  through  idleness  or  lack  of 
exercise  should  wax  dull. 

Sir  T.  More,  Utopia  (tr.  by  Eobinson),  i. 

It  can  never  be  known,  till  she  is  tried,  whether  a  new 

ship  will  or  will  not  be  a  good  sailer ;  for  the  model  of  a 

good-sailing  ship  has  been  exactly  followed  in  a  new  one, 

which  has  been  proved,  on  the  contrary,  remarkably  dvXl. 

Franklin,  Autobiog.,  p.  262. 

3.  Wanting  sensibility  or  keenness ;  not  quick 
in  perception :  as,  (JmZZ  of  hearing;  dMW  of  seeing. 

And  yet,  tho'  its  voice  be  so  clear  and  full. 
You  never  would  hear  it ;  your  eai's  are  so  dull. 

Tennyson,  The  Poet's  Mind. 

4.  Sad;  melancholy;  depressed;  dismal. 

If  thi  herte  be  dulle  and  myrke  and  felis  nother  witt  ne 
sauour  ne  deuocyone  for  to  thynke. 

Hampole,  Prose  Treatises  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  40. 

5.  Not  pleasing  or  enlivening;  not  exhilarat- 
ing; causing  dullness  or  ennui;  depressing; 
cheerless :  as,  dull  weather ;  a  dull  prospect. 

He  from  the  Eain-bow,  as  he  came  that  way, 
Borrow'd  a  Lace  of  those  fair  woven  beams 
Which  clear  Heavens  blubber'd  face,  and  gild  dull  day. 
J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  i.  59. 
Fly,  fly,  profane  fogs,  far  hence  fly  away; 
Taint  not  the  pure  streams  of  the  springing  day 
With  your  dull  influence.    Crashaw,  A  Foul  Morning. 

There  are  very  few  people  who  do  not  find  a  voyage 
which  lasts  several  months  insnpportably  dull. 

Macavlay,  Warren  Hastings. 

Dull,  dreary  flats  without  a  bush  or  tree. 

Whittier,  Bridal  of  Pennacook. 

6.  Gross;  inanimate;  insensible. 

Looks  on  the  dull  earth  with  disturbed  mind. 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  S4a 

7.  Not  bright  or  clear;  not  vi'nd;  dim;  ob- 
scure: as,  a  dull  fire  or  light;  a  dull  red  color; 
the  mirror  gives  a  dull  reflection. 

One  dull  breath  against  her  glass. 

D.  G.  Rossetti,  Love's  Noctum. 
By  night,  the  interiors  of  the  houses  present  a  more  duU 
appearance  than  in  the  day. 

E.  W.  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  1. 188. 

8.  Not  sharp  or  acute;  obtuse;  blunt:  as,  a 
dull  sword ;  a  dull  needle. 

The  murtherous  knife  was  dull  and  blunt. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  iv.  4, 
I  wear  no  dull  sword,  sir,  nor  hate  I  virtue. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Knight  of  Malta,  ii.  3. 
Wielding  the  dull  axe  of  Decay. 

Whittier,  Mogg  Megone. 

9.  Not  keenly  felt ;  not  intense :  as,  a  dull  pain. 
=Syn.  1.  Silly,  etc.    See  simple. 

duUi  (dul),  V.  [=  E.  dial,  dill;  <  ME.  duOen, 
dyllen,  dillen,  make  dull;  <  dwlU,  a.]  I.  trans. 
1 .  To  make  dull,  stupid,  heavy,  insensible,  etc. ; 
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lessen  the  vigor,  aotivity,  or  sensitiveness  of; 
render  inanimate ;  damp :  as,  to  dull  the  wits ; 
to  dull  the  senses. 

How  may  ye  thus  meane  you  with  malis,  for  shame ! 
Youre  dedis  me  duUis,  &  dos  out  ol  hope. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  U314. 
I  hate  to  heare,  lowd  plaints  have  dvM  mine  eares. 

SpenseTf  Daphna'ida,  v. 

Those  [drugs]  she  has 
Will  stupify  and  duU  the  sense  awhile. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  i.  6. 

The  nobles  and  the  people  are  all  dull'd 
With  this  usurping  king. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Philaster,  iii. 
Dull  not  thy  days  away  in  slothful  supinity  and  the 
tedlousness  of  doing  nothing. 

Sir  T,  Brovme,  Christ.  Mor.,  I.  xxxiii. 

2.  To  render  dim;  snUy;  tarnish  or  cloud:  as, 
the  breath  dulls  a  mirror. 

She  deem'd  no  mist  of  earth  could  diM 
Those  spirit-thrilling  eyes  so  Iteen  and  beautiful. 

Tennyson,  Ode  to  Memory, 

8.  To  make  less  sharp  or  acute ;  render  hlunt 
or  obtuse :  as,  to  dull  a  knife  or  a  needle, —  4. 
To  make  less  keenly  felt;  moderate  the  inten- 
sity of :  as,  to  dull  pain. 

Weep ;  weeping  dvlls  the  inward  pain. 

Tennyson,  To  J.  S. 

II.  intrans.  If.  To  become  dull  or  blunt ;  be- 
come stupid. 

Bight  nought  am  I  thurgh  youre  doctrine, 
1  dvMe  under  youre  discipline. 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  1.  4792. 

Which  [wit]  rusts  and  dvXs,  except  it  subiect  finde 
Worthy  it's  worth,  whereon  it  self  to  grinde. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  i.  6. 

2.  To  become  calm;  moderate:  as,  the  wind 
ii  dulled,  or  dulled  down,  about  twelve  o'clock. 
'     [Rare.] — 8.  To  become  deadened  in  color; 

lose  brightness. 

The  day  had  dulled  somewhat,  and  far  out  among  the 
western  isles  that  lay  along  the  horizon  there  was  a  faint, 
still  mist  that  made  them  shadowy  and  vague. 

W.  Black,  A  Daughter  of  Heth,  xx. 

duU^  (dul),  n.  [Origin  obscure ;  there  is  no 
evidence  to  connect  it  with  dole^,  <  L.  dolus,  a 
device,  artifice,  snare,  net,  <  Gr,  66Xoc,  a  bait 
for  fish,  a  snare,  net,  device,  artifice.]  A  noose 
of  string  or  wire  used  to  snare  fish;  usually, 
a  noose  of  bright  copper  wire  attached  by  a 
short  string  to  a  stout  pole.     [Southern  IT.  S.] 

dull2  (dul),  V.  i.  [<  dull%  «.]  To  fish  with  a 
dull:  as,  to  dull  for  trout.     [Southern  U.  S.] 

I  hope  that  the  barbarous  practice  called  dulling  has 
gone  out  of  fashion.     Forest  and  Stream,  March  11, 1880. 

dullard  (dul'ard),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  dullarde; 
<  dull  +  -ard"]  I,  n.  A  dull  or  stupid  person; 
a  dolt ;  a  blockhead ;  a  dunce. 

They  which  cannot  doe  it  are  holden  dullards  and 
blockes.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  342. 

II.  a.  Dull;  doltish;  stupid. 

But  would  I  bee  a  poet  if  I  might. 

To  rub  my  browes  three  days,  and  wake  three  nights. 

And  bite  my  nails,  and  scratch  my  dullard  head? 

Bp.  Hall,  Satires,  I.  iv. 

duUardism  (dul'ar-dizm),  n.     [<  dullard  + 
-ism.']  Stupidity;  doltishness.JffliMJM^er.  [Rare.] 
dull-brained  (dul'brand),  a.     Having  a  dull 
brain;  being  slow  to  understand  or  compre- 
hend. 

This  arm  of  mine  hath  chastised 
The  petty  rebel,  duU-brain'd  Buckingham. 

Shak.,  Eich.  III.,  iv.  4. 

dull-browed  (dul'broud),  a.  Having  a  gloomy 
brow  or  look. 

Let  us  screw  our  pampered  hearts  a  pitch  beyond  the 
reach  of  dvll-hrowed  sorrow. 

Qua/ties,  Judgment  and  Mercy. 

duller  (dul'6r),  n.  One  who  or  that  which  makes 
duU. 

Your  grace  must  fly  phlebotomy,  fresh  pork,  conger, 

and  clarified  whey ;  they  are  all  dvllers  of  the  vital  spirits. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Philaster,  ii.  1. 

duUeryt  (dul'er-i),  n.  [=  MLG.  dullerie;  as 
dull  +  -ery^.']    Dullness;  stupidity. 

Master  Antitus  of  Cresseplots  was  licentiated,  and  had 
passed  his  degrees  in  all  dullery  and  blockishness. 

Urquha/rt,  tr.  of  ^Rabelais,  ii.  11. 

dull-eyed  (dul'id),  a.  Haying  eyes  dull  in  ex- 
pression; being  of  dull  vision. 

I'll  not  be  made  a  soft  and  dull-ey'd  fool. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iii.  3. 

duUhead  (dul'hed),  n.  A  person  of  dull  under- 
standing ;  a  dolt ;  a  blockhead. 

This  people  (sayth  he)  be  fooles  and  duihedes  to  all 
goodnes.  Aseham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  76. 

dullish  (dul'ish),  a.  [<  dull  +  -isfcl.]  Some- 
what dull. 
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They  are  somewhat  heavy  in  motion  and  dullish,  which 
must  be  imputed  to  the  quality  of  the  clime, 

Howell,  Parly  of  Beasts,  p.  12. 

dullness,  dulness  (dul'nes),  n.  [<  ME.  dul- 
nesse,  dullnes,  dolnesse,  dolnes;  <  dull  +  ■mess.'] 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  dtdl,  in  any  sense 
of  that  word. 

Thou  art  inclin'd  to  sleep ;  'tis  a  good  duiness. 
And  give  it  way.  Shak.,  Tempest,  i.  2. 

Dulness,  that  in  a  playhouse  meets  disgrace. 
Might  meet  with  reverence  in  its  proper  place. 

Dryden,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  Prol.,  1.  25. 
Nor  is  the  dulness  of  the  scholar  to  extinguish,  but 
rather  to  inflame,  the  charity  of  the  teacher. 

South,  Sermons. 
And  gentle  Dulness  ever  loves  a  joke. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  ii.  34, 
When  coloured  windows  came  into  use,  the  comparative 
dulness  of  the  former  mode  of  decoration  [fresco]  was  im- 
mediately felt.  J.  Fergusson,  Hist.  Arch.,  I.  620. 
Cardiac  dullness.   See  ca/rdiac  =Syn.  Baidness,  Heavi- 
ness, etc.  (in  style).    See  frigidity. 
dully  (dul'li),  ado.    In  a  dull  manner;  stupid- 
ly; sluggishly;  without  life  or  spirit;  dimly; 
bluntly. 
She  has  a  sad  and  darkened  soul,  loves  dully. 

Fletcher,  Wildgoose  Chase,  iv.  1. 
The  dome  dully  tinted  with  violet  mica. 

L.  Wallace,  Ben-Hur,  p.  317. 
dully  (dul'i),  a.     [<  dull  +  -y.]    Somewhat 
dull.     [Poetical.] 

Far  off  she  seem'd  to  hear  the  dully  sound 

Of  human  footsteps  fall.    Tennyson,  Palace  of  Art 

dulness,  n.    See  dullness. 

dulocracyt  (du-lok'ra-si),  n.  [Also  written  dou- 
loeracy ;  <  Gr.  6ov?/}'icpaTia,  <  SoiiTioQ,  a  slave,  + 
-KpaTla,<.  KpoTstv,  rule,]  Predominance  of  slaves ; 
a  government  of  or  by  means  of  slaves.  E. 
Phillips,  1706. 

dulse  (duls),  n.  [Also  dial,  dullis,  dilse,  dills, 
diUish ;  <  Gael,  duileasg,  duileosg  =  Ir,  duileasg, 
duilliasg,  dulse,  perhaps  <  Gael,  Ir.  duille,a,les.i, 
+  (Ir.)  uisge,  water:  see  usquebaugh,  iiohislcy.'] 
A  seaweed,  Bhodymema  palmata,  belonging  to 
the  order  Floridece.  it  has  bright-red,  broadly  wedge- 
shaped  fronds,  from  6  to  12  inches  long  and  4  to  8  inches 
broad,  irregularly  cleft  or  otherwise  divided,  and  often 
bearing  frondlets  on  the  margin.  It  is  common  between 
tide-marks,  and  extends  into  deeper  waters,  adhering  to 
the  rocks  and  to  other  algee.  It  is  eaten  in  New  England 
and  in  Scotland ;  in  Iceland  it  is  an  important  plant,  and 
is  stored  in  casks  to  be  eaten  with  fish;  in  Eamtchatka  a 
fermented  liquor  is  made  from  it.  In  the  south  of  England 
this  name  is  given  also  to  another  alga  of  the  same  order, 
Iridcea  edulis. 
What  dost  thou  here,  young  wife,  by  the  water-side. 
Gathering  crimson  dulse  ?        Celia  Thaxter,  All's  Well. 

Craw  dulse,  Rhodymenia  eiliata.    [Scotch.]  — Pepper 
dulse,  Laurencia  pinnatifida.    [Scotch.] 
Dulus  (dii'lus),  n.     [NL.  (Vieillot,  1816),  <  Gr. 
doS/lof,  a  slave.    The  bird  used  to  be  called  Tan- 
gara  esclave.]    A  genus  of  probably  vireonine 
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dentirostral  oscine  birds  of  the  West  Indies, 
representing  a  subfamily  Dulinrn,  the  position 
of  which  is  unsettled.  In  some  respects  it  re- 
sembles Icteria.  D.  dominicus  is  the  only  es- 
tablished species. 

dulwilly  (dul'wil-i),  «.  [E,  dial.]  The  ring- 
plover,  JSgialites  hiaUcula.  Montagu. 
dulyl  (du'li),  adv.  [<  ME.  duely,  dewly,  dieioly, 
dueliche;  <  due^  +  -ly^.]  In  a  due  manner; 
when  or  as  due;  agreeably  to  obligation  or 
propriety;  exactly;  fitly;  properly. 

Vnto  my  dygnyte  dere  sail  diewly  be  dyghte 
A  place  full  of  plente  to  my  plesyng  at  ply. 

York  Plays,  p.  1. 
That  they  may  have  their  wages  duly  paid  them, 
And  something  over  to  remember  me  by. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  iv.  2. 
As  our  Saviour,  during  his  forty  days'  stay  on  earth, 
fully  enabled  his  apostles  to  attest  his  resurrection,  so  did 
he  qualify  them  duly  to  preach  his  doctrine. 

Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  II.  vii. 
Seldom  at  church,  'twas  such  a  busy  life  ; 
But  duly  sent  his  family  and  wife. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iii.  382. 
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None  duly  loves  thee  but  who,  nobly  free 
From  sensual  objects,  finds  his  all  in  thee. 

Cowper,  Glory  to  God  Alone. 

duly^  (dii'li),  n.    [<  dulia,  q.  v.]   Same  as  dulia. 

Now  call  you  this  devotion,  as  you  please,  whether  d«Zi/ 
orhyperduly,  or  indirect,  or  reductive,  or  reflected  or  ana- 
gogical  worship,  which  is  bestowed  on  such  images. 

Bremnt,  Saul  and  Samuel  at  Endor,  p.  352. 

dumt,  a.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  dumb. 
dumal  (dii'mal),  a.     [<  LL.  dumalis,  <  L.  du- 
mus,  oil.  dusmus,  a  thorn-bush,  a  bramble,  per- 
haps akin  (as  if  a  contraction  of  *densimzis)  to 
densus  =  Gr.  Saavc,  thick,  dense:  see  dense.'] 
PertainiQg  to  briers ;  bushy. 
dumb  (dum),  a.     [Early  mod.  E.  also  dum, 
dumbe;  <  ME.  dumb,  domb,  doumb,  <  AS,  dumb, 
mute,  =  OFries.   dumbe,  dumi  =  D.  dom  = 
MLG.  LG.  dum,  dull,  stupid,  =  OHG.  tumb, 
MHG.  turrm,  turn,  G.  (with  LG,  d)  dumm,  mute, 
stupid,  =  loel.  dumbr,  dumbi,  mute,  =  Sw.  dumb, 
mute,  dum,  stupid,  =  Dan.  dum,  stupid,  =  Goth. 
dumbs.    OHG.  tumb,  G,  dumm,  is  found  also  in 
sense  of  'deaf  (OHG.  toup);  cf,  Gr.  TV(pi6Q, 
blind;  perhaps  the  two  words  are  ult.  con- 
nected, the  orig.  sense  being  then  '  dull  of  per- 
ception.'  Bee  deaf.]    1.  Mute;  silent;  refrain- 
ing from  speech. 
I  was  dumb  with  silence ;  I  held  my  peace.  Ps.  xxxix.  2. 
Dombe  as  any  ston. 
Thou  sittest  at  another  booke, 
Tyl  fully  dasewyd  is  thy  looke. 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  1.  658. 
To  praise  him  we  sould  not  be  dumm. 

Battle  ofHarlaw  (Child's  Ballads,  VII.  189). 
Since  thej;  never  hope  to  make  Conscience  dum,b,  they 
would  have  it  sleep  as  much  as  may  be. 

Stillingjleet,  Sermons,  I.  xi. 

2.  Destitute  of  the  power  of  speech;  unable  to 
utter  articidate  sounds:  as,  a  deaf  and  dumb 
person;  fhe  dumb  hratea. — 3.  Mute;  not  accom- 
panied with  or  emitting  speech  or  sound:  as,  a 
dumb  show;  dumb  signs. 

Such  shapes,  such  gesture',  and  such  sound,  expressing 
(Although  they  want  the  use  of  tongue)  a  Icind 
Of  excellent  dumb  discourse,        Shak.,  Tempest,  iii.  3. 
You  shan't  come  near  him ;  none  of  your  dwnib  si^ns. 
Steele,  Lying  Lover,  iii.  1. 

Hence — 4.  Lacking  some  usual  power,  mani- 
festation, characteristic,  or  accompaniment; 
destitute  of  reality  in  some  respect;  irregular; 
simulative :  as,  dumb  ague ;  dumb  craft.  See 
phrases  below. — 5.  Dull;  stupid;  doltish,  [Lo- 
cal, TJ.  S.  In  Pennsylvania  this  use  is  partly 
due  to  the  G.  dumm.] — 6.  Deficient  in  clear- 
ness or  brightness,  as  a  color.  [Rare.] 
Her  stern  was  painted  of  a  duml)  white  or  dun  colour. 

Defoe. 
Deaf  and  dumh.  See  deaf-nmte.— Dumb  ague,  a  popu- 
lar name  of  an  irregular  intermittent  fever,  lacking  the 
usual  chill  or  cold  stage;  masked  fever, — Dumb  bors- 
holder,  an  old  staff  of  oflflce,  serving  also  as  an  imple- 
ment to  break  open  doors  and  the  like  in  the  service  of 
the  law,  of  which  an  example  is  preserved  at  Twyford  in 
the  county  of  Kent,  England.  It  was  made  ol  wood,  about 
3  feet  long,  with  an  iron  spike  at  one  end  and  several  iron 
rings  attached,  through  which  cords  could  be  passed.  J. 
A.  ^., IX.  606.— Dumb  compass.  See  com^iass.— Dumb 
craft,  lighters  and  boats  not  having  sails. — Dumb  cram- 
bo, furnace,  etc.  See  the  nouns. — Dumb  piano.  Same 
as  digitorium.—'D'a.-aCa  spinet.  Same  as  maniehard. — 
To  strike  dumb,  to  render  silent  from  astonishment ; 
confound;  astonish. 

Alas !  this  parting  strikes  poor  lovers  dumb. 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  ii.  2. 
=S3m,  1  and  2.  Mute,  etc.  See  silent. 
dumb  (dum),  V.  [<  ME.  doumben,  <  AS,  d-dum- 
hian,  intr.,  become  dumb,  be  silent,  <  dumb, 
dumb:  see  dumb,  a.]  I.t  intrans.  To  become 
dumb ;  be  sUent. 
I  doumbed  and  meked  and  was  ful  stille. 

Ps.  xxxviii.  3  (ME.  version), 

II.  trans.  To  make  dumb;  silence;  over- 
power the  sound  of. 

An  arm-gaunt  steed, 
Who  neigh'd  so  high,  that  what  I  would  have  spoke 
Was  beastly  dumb'd  by  him.         Shak,,  A,  and  C,  i.  6. 

dumb-bell  (dum'bel),  n.  One  of  a  pair  of 
weights,  each  consisting  of  two  baUs  joined  by 
a  bar,  intended  to  be  swung  in  the  hands  for 
the  sake  of  muscular  exercise,  made  of  iron,  or 
for  very  light  exercise  of  hard  wood. 

Brandishing  of  two  sticks,  grasped  in  each  hand  and 
loaden  with  plugs  of  lead  at  either  end  ;  .  .  .  sometimes 
practised  in  the  present  day,  and  called  "ringing  ol  the 
dumb  bells."  Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  142. 

dumb-bidding  (dum 'bidding),  n.  A  form  of 
bidding  at  auctions,  where  the  exposer  puts  a 
reserved  bid  under  a  candlestick  or  other  cov- 
ering, and  no  sale  is  effected  unless  the  bidding 
comes  up  to  that. 

dumb-cake  (dum'kak),  n.  A  cake  made  in  si- 
lence on  St,  Mark's  Eve,  with  numerous  cere- 
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monies,  by  maids,  to  discover  their  future  hus- 
bands.    [Local,  Eng.] 

dumb-cane  (dum'kan),  ?*.    An  araceous  plant 
of  the  West  Indies,  Dieffenbachia  Seguine:  so 
called  from  the  fact  that  its  acridity  causes 
swelling  of  the  tongue  when  chewed,  and  de- 
stroys the  power  of  speech. 
dumb-chalaer(dum'chai"d6r),  n.  Jnsliip-buUd- 
iiig,  a  metal  cleat  bolted  to  the  after  part  of 
the  stem-post,  for  one  of  the  rudder-pintles  to 
play  on. 
dumb-craft  (dum'kraft),  11.      An  instrument 
somewhat  similar  to  the  screw-jack,  having 
wheels  and  pinions  which  protrude  a  ram,  the 
point  of  which  communicates  the  power. 
dumbfound,  dumbfounder.     See  dumfound, 
dumfoiiiider. 

dumble^  (dum'bl),  a.  [E. dial.,  < dumb  +  dim.  or 
freq.  term.  -Ze.]    Stupid :  very  dull.  MalUwdl 
dumble^t  (dum'bl),  n.    [E.  dial.,  =  dimiU,  q.  v.] 
Same  as  dimble. 

dumbledore  (dum'bl-d6r),  n.  '  [E.  dial.,  also 
written  dumbledor;  <  *dumble  =  T>.  dommelen, 
buzz,  mumble,  slumber,  doze  (perhaps  ult.  imi- 
tative, like  bumble-,  humblebee),  +  dore,  dor,  a 
bumblebee,  a  black  beetle,  a  cockchafer:  see 
dorl.]     1.  The  bumblebee. 

Betsy  called  it  [the  monk's  hood]  the  dumbledore' s  de- 
light. Southey,  The  Doctor,  viii. 

2.  The  brown  cockchafer. 
dumbly  (dum'li),  adv.    [<  dumb  +  -ly^.']    Mute- 
ly; silently;  without  speech  or  sound. 
Cross  her  hands  humbly, 
As  if  praying  dumbly, 
Over  her  breast.     Hood,  Bridge  ot  Sighs. 

dumbness  (dum'nes),  11.   1.  Muteness ;  silence; 
abstention  from  speech  ;  absence  of  sound. 
Talce  hence  tliat  once  a  king ;  that  sullen  pride 
That  swells  to  dujnbness. 

Dryden,  Don  Sebastian,  iii.  1. 

2.  Incapacity  for  speaking ;  inability  to  utter 
articulate  sounds.     See  deafness. 

In  the  first  case  the  demoniac  or  madman  was  dumb ; 
and  his  dumbTiess  probably  arose  from  the  natural  turn 
of  his  disorder. 

Farmer,  Demoniacs  of  New  Testament,  i.  §  6. 

dumb-show  (dum'sho'),  «■  1.  A  part  of  a 
dramatic  representation  shown  pantomimi- 
cally,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  exhibiting  more 
of  the  story  than  could  be  otherwise  included, 
but  sometimes  merely  emblematical.  Dumb- 
shows  were  very  common  in  the  earlier  English 
dramas. 

Groundlings  who,  for  the  most  part,  are  capable  of  no- 
thing but  inexplicable  dumb  shows  and  noise. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

The  Julian  feast  is  to-day,  the  country  expects  me ;  I 

speak  all  the  dumb-shows :  my  sister  chosen  for  a  nymph. 

Fletcher  and  Rowley,  Maid  in  the  Mill,  il.  1. 

2.  Gesture  without  words ;  pantomime:  as,  to 
teU  a  story  in  d/umb-show. 
dumb-waiter  (dum'wa'tSr),  n.  A  framework 
with  shelves,  placed  between  a  kitchen  and  a 
dining-room  for  conveying  food,  etc.  When  the 
kitchen  is  in  the  basement  story  the  dumb-waiter  is  bal- 
anced by  weights,  so  as  to  move  readily  up  and  down  by  the 
agency  of  cords  and  pulleys.  The  name  is  also  given  to  a 
small  table  or  stand,  sometimes  witharevolving  top,  placed 
at  a  person's  side  in  the  dining-room,  to  hold  dessert,  etc., 
until  required. 

Mr.  Meagles  .  .  .  gaveatum  tothe£fw?n6-'wtai(eronhis 
right  hand  to  twirl  the  sugar  towards  himself. 

Dickens,  Little  Dorrit,  i.  16. 

Dumdum  bullet.    See  bullet. 

dumetose  (du'me-tos),  a.    [<  L.  dumetum,  dmm- 

metum,  OL.  dumectum,  a  thicket,  <  dumus,  a 

bramble:  see  dumal.']    In  bot.,  bush-like. 
dumfound,  dumbfound  (dum- found'),  «.  t. 

[Orig.  a  dial,  or  slang  word,  <  dumb  +  appar. 

-found  in  confound.~\    To  strike  dumb ;  oonxuse ; 

stupefy;  confound. 

Words  which  would  choke  a  Dutchman  or  a  Jew, 
Dumfound  Old  Nick,  and  which  from  me  or  you 
Could  not  be  forced  by  ipecacuanha. 
Drop  from  his  oratorio  lips  like  manna.        Southey. 
I  waited  doggedly  to  hear  him  [Landor]  begin  his  cele- 
bration of  them  (pictures],  dumfoundcd  between  my  moral 
obligation  to  be  as  truthful  as  I  dishonestly  could  and  my 
social  duty  not  to  give  offense  to  my  host. 

Lowell,  The  Century,  XXXV.  614. 

dumfounder,  dumbfounder  (dum-foun'der), 
r.  t.  [Another  form  of  dumfound,  apparent- 
ly simulating  founder^,  sink.]  Same  as  dum- 
found.    [Rare.] 

There  is  but  one  way  to  browbeat  this  world, 
Dumbfounder  doubt,  and  repay  scorn  in  kind — 
To  go  on  trusting,  namely,  till  faith  move 
Mountains.  Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  1. 114. 

Dumicola  (du-mik'o-la),  n.  [NL.  (Swainson, 
1831,  as  Dum'ecola),  '<  L.  dumus,  a  bramble,  -I- 
colere,  inhabit,]    A  genus  of  South  American 
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tyrant  flycatchers,  of  the  family  l)/rannidw, 
containing  such  species  as  D.  diops.  Also 
called  Musciphaga  and  Hemitriceus. 
dummador  (dum'a-d6r),  J(.  Same  as  dumble- 
dore. 
dummerert  (dum'6r-6r),  n.  [<  dumb  +  double 
sufBx -e»'-e)-.]  A  dumb  person;  especially,  one 
who  feigns  dumbness. 

Equall  to  the  Cranck  in  dissembling  is  the  Divimmrar; 
for,  as  the  other  takes  vpon  him  to  haue  the  falling  sick- 
nesse,  so  this  counterfets  Dumbnes. 

Dekker,  Belman  of  London  (ed.  1608),  sig.  D,  3. 
Every  village  almost  will  yield  abundant  testimonies 
[of  counterfeits]  amongst  us  ;  we  have  dummerers,  &c. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  169. 

dumminess  (dum'i-nes),  n.  The  character  of 
being  dumb ;  stupidity. 

A  little  anecdote  .  .  .  which  .  .  .  strikingly  illustrates 
the  dumminess  of  a  certain  class  of  the  English  popula- 
tion. C.  A.  Bristed,  English  University,  p.  292,  note. 

dummy  (dum'i),  n.  and  a.  [=  Sc.  dumbie; 
dim.  of  dumb,  dum.'i  I.  n. ;  pi.  dummies  (-iz). 
1.  One  who  is  dumb;  a  dumb  person;  a  mute. 
[CoUoq.]  —  2.  One  who  is  silent ;  specifically, 
in  tlieat.,  a  person  on  the  stage  who  appears  be- 
fore the  lights,  but  has  nothing  to  say. — 3.  One 
who  or  that  which  lacks  the  reality,  force,  f unc-. 
tion,  etc.,  which  it  appears  to  possess;  some- 
thing that  imitates  a  reality  in  a  mechanical 
way  or  for  a  mechanical  purpose,  specifically— 
(a)  Some  object  made  up  to  deceive,  as  a  sham  package, 
a  wooden  cheese,  an  imitation  drawer,  etc.  (&)  Some- 
thing used  as  a  block  or  model  in  exhibiting  articles  of 
dress,  etc.  (c)  A  specimen  or  sample  of  the  size  and 
appearance  of  something  which  is  to  be  made,  as  a  book 
composed  of  slieets  of  blank  paper  bound  together,  (d) 
Something  employed  to  occupy  or  mark  temporarily  a  par- 
ticular space  in  any  arrangement  of  a  number  of  articles. 
4.  In  mech. :  (a)  A  dumb-waiter.  (6)  A  loco- 
motive with  a  condensing-engine,  and  hence 
avoiding  the  noise  of  escaping  steam :  used  es- 
pecially for  moving  railroad-cars  in  the  streets 
of  a  city,  or  combined  in  one  with  a  passenger- 
car  for  local  or  street  traffic,  (c)  The  name 
given  by  firemen  to  one  of  the  jets  from  the 
mains  or  chief  water-pipes,  (d)  A  hatters' 
pressing-iron. —  5.  In  card-playing :  (a)  .An  ex- 
posed hand  of  cards,  as  in  whist  when  three  play. 
(6)  A  game  of  whist  in  which  three  play,  the 
fourth  hand  being  placed  face  up.  One  player, 
with  this  and  his  own  hand,  plays  against  the 
other  two — Double  dummy,  a  game  at  whist  with 
only  two  players,  each  having  two  hands  of  cards,  one  of 
them  exposed. 

II.  a.  It.  Silent;  mute.  Clarke. — 2.  Sham; 
fictitious;  feigned:  as,  a  dummy  watch. 

About  1770  it  became  fashionable  to  wear  two  watches ; 
but  this  was  an  expensive  luxury,  and  led  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  dumrrity  watches. 

F.  Vors,  Bibelots  and  Curios,  p.  83. 

It  is  also  probable  that  farms  made  up  in  whole  or  part 
of  land  obtained  by  dummy^  entries  would,  for  some  time 
at  least,  be  returned  as  having  separate  owners  and  there- 
fore as  separate  farms.  N.  A.  Eev.,  CXLII.  388. 

Dumont's  blue.  See  blue,  n. 
dumortierite  (du-m6r'ter-it),  ».  [After  M. 
Eugene  Dumortier.'i  A  silicate  of  aluminium 
of  a  bright-blue  color,  occurring  in  fibrous  forms 
in  the  gneiss  of  Chaponost  near  Lyons,  and  else- 
where. 

dumose,  dimious  (d-u'mos,  dii'mus),  a.  [<  L. 
dumosus,  dummosus,  OL.  dusmosus,  bushy,  <  du- 
mus, a  thorn-bush,  a  bramble :  see  dumal.']  1. 
In  bot.,  having  a  compact,  bushy  form. — 2. 
Abounding  in  bushes  and  briers. 
dumpi  (dump),  n.  [<  "dump,  adj.,  Sc.  dumph, 
dull,  insipid ;  prob.  <  Dan.  dump,  dull,  low,  hol- 
low, =  G.  dumpf,  damp,  musty,  dull,  esp.  of 
soimd,  low,  heavy,  indistinct,  muffied  (<  MHG. 
dimpfen,  steam,  reek);  ef.  D.  dompig,  damp, 
hazy,  misty,  =  LG.  dumpig,  damp,  musty,  = 
Sw.  dial,  dumpin,  melancholy  (pp.  of  dimba, 
steam,  reek),  Sw.  dumpig,  damp :  see  below. 
Of.  D.  dampen,  quench,  put  out ;  from  the  same 
source  as  damp,  q.  v.]  1.  A  dull,  gloomy  state 
of  the  mind;  sadness;  melancholy;  sorrow; 
heaviness  of  heart:  as,  to  be  in  the  dumps. 
[Eegularly  used  only  in  the  plural,  and  usually 
in  a  humorous  or  derogatory  sense.] 

Some  of  our  poore  familie  be  fallen  Into  such  dumpes, 
that  scantly  can  any  such  cumfort  as  my  poore  uit  can 
geue  them  any  thing  asswage  their  sorow. 

Sir  T.  More,  Cumfort  against  Tribulation  (1573),  fol.  3. 
Why,  how  now,  daughter  Katharine?    In  your  dumps  ? 
Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  ii.  1. 
Gent.  But  Where's  my  lady? 

Pet.  In  her  old  dumps  within,  monstrous  melancholy. 
Fletcher,  Loyal  Subject,  v.  2. 
His  head  like  one  in  doleful  dump 
Between  his  knees. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  II.  i.  106. 
I  know  not  whether  it  was  the  dumps  or  a  budding  ec- 
stasy. Thareau,  Walden,  p.  242. 


dump 

2t.  Meditation;  reverie.  Locke. — 3.  pi.  Twi- 
light. [Prov.  Eng.]  — 4t.  (a)  A  slow  dance 
with  a  peculiar  rh^hm. 

And  then  they  would  have  handled  me  a  new  way ; 
The  devil's  dump  had  been  danc'd  then. 

Fletcher,  Pilgrim,  v.  4. 
(6)  Music  for  such  a  dance. 

Visit  by  night  your  lady's  chamber-window 
With  some  sweet  concert ;  to  their  instruments 
Tune  a  deploring  dump.       Shak.,  T.  6.  of  V.,  iii.  2. 

(c)  Any  tune. 
0,  play  me  some  merry  dump,  to  comfort  me. 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  iv.  5. 

dump^  (dump),  V.  [<  ME.  dumpen,  rarely  dam- 
pen, tr.  cast  down  suddenly,  intr.  fall  down  sud- 
denly (not  in  AS.);  =  Norw.  dumpa,  fall  down 
suddenly,  fall  or  leap  into  the  water,  =  Sw.  dial. 
dumpa,  make  a  noise,  dance  clumsily,  dompa, 
fall  down  suddenly,=Icel.  dumpa  (once),  thump, 
=  Dan.  dumpe,  intr.  thump,  plump,  tr.  dip,  as 
a  gun,  =  D.  dom^en,  tr.,  dip,  as  a  gun,  dompelen, 
tr.,  plunge,  dip,  immerse,  =  LG.  dumpeln,  intr., 
drift  about,  be  tossed  by  wind  and  waves ;  all 
from  a  strong  verb  repr.  by  Sw.  dimpa,  pret. 
damp,  pp.  neut.  dumpit,  fall  down,  plump.  Cf. 
thump.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  throw  down  violently; 
plunge;  tumble.  [Obsolete,  except  as  a  col- 
loquialism in  the  United  States :  as,  the  bully 
was  dumped  into  the  street.] 

Than  sail  the  rainbow  descend.  .  .  . 
Wit[h]  the  wind  than  sail  it  mell, 
And  driue  tham  dun  all  vntil  hell 
And  dump  the  deuls  [devils]  thider  in. 

Cursor  Mundi,  1.  22639. 
Eene  men  sail  the  kepe. 
And  do  the  dye  on  a  day, 
And  domp  the  in  the  depe. 

Mirwt,  Poems  (ed.  Kitson),  p.  47. 

2.  To  put  or  throw  down,  as  a  mass  or  load 
of  anything;  unload;  especially,  to  throw  down 
or  cause  to  fall  out  by  tilting  up  a  cart :  as,  to 
dump  a  stickful  of  type  (said  by  printers) ;  to 
dump  bricks,  or  a  load  of  brick.     [IT.  S.] 

The  equipage  of  the  campaign  is  du^nped  near  the  store- 
cabin.  W.  Barrows,  Oregon,  p.  137. 
Dumped  like  a  load  of  coal  at  every  door. 

Lowell,  To  G.  W.  Curtis. 

3.  To  plunge  into.  [Scotch.] — 4.  To  knock 
heavily.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

II.  intrans.  It.  To  fall  or  plunge  down  sud- 
denly. 

Vp  so  doun  schal  ye  dumpe  depe  to  the  abyme. 

AllUeraiive  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  iii.  362. 
The  f olke  in  the  fiete  felly  thai  drownen : 
Thai  dump  in  the  depe,  and  to  dethe  passe. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 13289. 

2.  To  unload  a  cart  by  tilting  it  up;  dispose 
of  a  refuse  load  by  throwing  it  out  at  a  certain 
place :  as,  you  must  not  dump  there.    [U.  S.]  — 

3 .  In  printing,  to  remove  type  from  the  stick  and 
place  it  on  the  galley:  as,  where  shall  I  dumpf 

dnmp2  (dump),  n.    [=  Norw.  dump,  a  sudden  fall 
or  plunge,  also  the  soimd  of  something  falling, 
also  a  gust  of  wind,  a  squall,  =  Dan.  dump, 
the  sound  of  something  falling ;  from  the  verb. 
Hence  dumpy,  dumpling.]    1.  The  sound  of  a 
heavy  object  falling;  a  thud. —  2.  Anything 
short,  thick,  and  heavy.    Hence — 3.  A  clumsy 
medal  of  lead  formerly  made  by  casting  in 
moist  sand ;  specifically,  a  leaden  counter  used 
by  boys  at  chuckfarthing  and  similar  games. 
The  dumps  still  existing  are  generally  impressed  with  char- 
acters, often  letters,  perhaps  the  initials  of  the  maker. 
Thy  taws  are  brave,  thy  tops  are  rare, 
Our  tops  are  spun  with  coils  of  care. 
Our  dum^ps  are  no  delight. 
Sood,  Ode  on  Prospect  of  Clapham  Academy. 

4.  A  small  coin  of  Australia. 

The  small  colonial  coin  denominated  dumps  have  all 
been  called  in.  Sydney  Gazette,  January,  1823. 

If  the  dollar  passes  cuiTent  for  five  shillings,  the  dump 
lays  claim  to  fifteen  pence  value  still  in  silver  money. 

Sydney  Gazette,  January,  1823. 

5.  pi.  Money;  "chink."     [Slang.] 

May  I  venture  to  say  when  a  gentleman  jumps 
In  the  river  at  midnight  for  want  of  the  dumps. 
He  rarely  puts  on  his  knee-breeches  and  pumps  ? 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  II.  37. 

6.  A  place  for  the  discharge  of  loads  from 
carts,  trucks,  etc.,  by  dumping;  a  place  of  de- 
posit for  ofEal,  rubbish,  or  any  coarse  material. 
[U.  S.] 

A  sort  of  platform  on  the  edge  of  the  dump.  There,  in 
old  days,  the  trucks  were  tipped  and  the  loads  sent  thun- 
dering down  the  chute.  The  Century,  XXVTI.  191. 

We  sat  by  the  margin  of  the  dump  and  saw,  far  below 
us,  the  green  tree-tops  standing  still  in  the  clear  air. 

The  Century,  XXVII.  38. 

The  next  point  is  to  get  sufficient  grade  or  fall  to  carry 
away  the  immense  masses  of  debris :  that  is,  the  miner 
has  to  look  out  for  his  "dump." 

Eissler,  Mod.  High  Explosives,  p.  278. 


dump 

7.  The  pile  of  matter  so  deposited;  specifically, 
the  pile  of  refuse  rook  around  the  mouth  of  a 
shaft  or  adit-level.  [U.S.] — 8.  A  nail.  See 
the  extract.     [Eng.] 

Naila  ol  mixed  metal  being  termed  dMnnpa. 

Thearle,  Naval  Aich.,  §  216. 

dumps  (dump),  n.  [Cf.  Norw.  chimp,  a  pit, 
pool,  also  the  bottom  of  a  carriage  or  sleigh ; 
LG.  dumpfel,  timpfel,  an  eddy,  a  deep  place  in 
a  lake  or  stream,  orig.  a  place  that  '^plunges" 
down ;  Tilt,  from  the  verb  represented  by  dump^, 
«.]  Adeep  hole  filled  with  water.  Grose.  [Prov, 
Eng.] 

dumpage  (dum'paj),  n.  [<  dump^  +  -age.']  1. 
The  privilege  oi  dumping  loads  from  carts, 
trucks,  eto.^  on  a  particular  spot.  [U.  8.] — S. 
The  fee  paid  for  such  privilege.     [IJ.  8.] 

dump-bolt  (diunp'bolt),  «.  In  ship-building,  a 
short  bolt  used  to  hold  planks  temporarily. 

dump-car  (dump'kar),  rC.    A  dmnpmg-car. 

dump-cart  (dump'kart),  n.    Same  as  tip-cart. 

dumper  (dum'p6r),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
dumps;  specifically,  a  tip-cart.  [U.  S.]— Double 
dumper,  a  cart  or  wagon  the  form  of  which  is  like  that 
of  a  ti^-cart,  except  that  the  neap  contains  a  seat  tor  the 
driver  in  the  rear  of  the  forward  axle.    [U.  S.] 

dumping-bucket  (dnm'puig-bTik'''et),  n.  See 
bucket. 

dumping-car  (dum'ping-kar),  n.  A  track-oar 
the  body  of  which  can  be  turned  partly  over  to 
be  emptied.     [TJ.  S.] 

dumping-cart  (dum'ping-kart),  n.  A  cart 
whose  body  can  be  tilted  to  discharge  its  con- 
tents.    [U.  S.] 

dumping-ground  (dum'ping-gronnd),  n.  A 
piece  of  ground  or  a  lot  where  earth,  offal,  rub- 
bish, etc.,  are  emptied  from  carts;  a  dump. 
[U.S.] 

dumpish  (dnm'pish),  a.  [<  dwnp^  +  -isfti.] 
Dull ;  stupid ;  morose ;  melancholy ;  depressed 
in  spirits. 

Sir  knight,  why  ride  ye  dumpish  thus  behind  7 

r,  V.  Q.,  IV.  ii.  5. 


The  life  which  I  live  at  this  age  is  not  a  dead,  dumpieh, 
and  sour  life ;  but  chearful,  lively,  and  pleasant. 

Lord  Herbert,  Memoirs. 

She  will  either  be  dumpish  or  unneighbourly,  or  talk  of 
such  matters  as  no  wise  body  can  abide. 

Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  p.  237. 

dumpisUy  (dum'pish-li),  ad/o.  In  a  dull,  mop- 
ing, or  morose  manner.    Bp.  Hall. 

dumidshness  (dum'pish-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  dull,  moping,  or  morose. 

The  duke  demaundid  of  him  what  should  signiSe  that 
dumpishnes  of  mynde.  Hall,  Edw.  IV.,  an.  15. 

dumple  (dum'pl),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dumpled, 

ppr.  dumpling.    [Appar.  freq,  of  dump^, «.]    To 

fold;' bend;  double.    Scott. 

dumpling  (dump'ling),  n.     [<  dump^,  ».,  2,  -f- 

dim.  -ling.']    1.  A  kind  of  pudding  or  mass  of 

boiled  paste,  or  a  wrapping  of  paste  in  which 

fruit  is  boiled. 

Our  honest  neighbour's  goose  and  dwmpUngs  were  fine. 

Ooidsmith,  Vicar,  x. 

2.  A  dwarf.  [Prov.  Eng.]  — scotch  dumpling, 
the  stomach  of  a  cod,  stuffed  with  chopped  cod-liver  and 
corn-meal,  and  boiled. 

dumpling-duck,  n.    See  du^'k^. 
dumpy^  (dum'pi),  a.    [<  dump^  +  -y^.]  Dump- 
ish; sad;  sulky.     [Rare.] 

The  sweet,  courteous,  amiable,  and  good-natured  Satur- 
day Review  has  dumpy  misgivings  upon  the  same  point. 

New  York  Tribwne, 

dumpy^  (dum'pi),  a.  and  n.  [<  dmmp^,  n.,  + 
-yi.]    I.  a.  Short  and  thick ;  squat. 

Her  stature  tall  — I  hate  a  dumpy  woman. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  i.  61. 

He  had  a  round  head,  snugly-trimmed  beard  slightly 
dashed  with  gray,  was  short  and  a  trifle  stout— King 
thought,  dumpy. '   C.  D.  Warner,  Their  Pilgrimage,  p.  186. 

II.  n. ;  pi.  dumpies  (-piz).  1.  A  specimen  of 
a  breed  of  the  domestic  hen  in  which  the  bones 
of  the  legs  are  remarkably  short.  Also  called 
creeper. —  2.  Baxsiq  s,s  dumpy-level. 
dumpy-level  (dum'pi-lev"el),  «.  A  form  of 
spirit-level  much  used  in  England,  especially 
for  rough  and  rapid  work,  its  superiority  consists 
principally  in  its  simplicity  and  compactness.  The  tele- 
scope is  of  short  focal  length,  whence  the  name  dumpy- 
level,  or  simply  dumpy,  as  it  is  frequently  called.  It  is 
also  called  the  Gravatt  level,  after  the  name  of  the  in- 
ventor. In  the  dumpy  the  level  is  placed  upon  the  tele- 
scope (not  under  it,  as  in  the  Y-level),  and  is  fastened  at 
one  end  with  a  hinge,  and  at  the  other  with  a  capstan- 
headed  screw.    See  Y-level. 

dumreiclierite  (d6m'ri-eh§r-it), ».  [Named 
after  Baron  von  Dvmreiolier  of  Lisbon.]  A  hy- 
drous sulphate  of  magnesium  and  aluminium, 
related  to  the  alums,  found  in  the  volcanic 
rocks  of  the  Cape  Verd  islands. 
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dun^  (dun),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  dunne,  donne,  dun, 
<  AS.  dun,  dunn,<.'W.  dwn,  dun,  dusky,  swarthy, 
=  Ir.  and  Gael,  donn,  dun,  brown.  Not  related 
to  Or.  dunkel,  dark.  Hence  dunling,  dunnock, 
donkey.]  I,  a.  1.  Of  a  color  partaking  of  brown 
and  black;  of  a  dull-brown  color;  swarthy. 

And  shote  at  the  donne  dere 
As  I  am  wont  to  done. 
Lytell  Geste  o/Sobyn  Hode  (Child's  BaUads,  IV.  266). 
My  mistress'  eyes  are  nothing  like  the  sun  ; 
Coral  is  far  more  red  than  her  lips'  red ; 
If  snow  be  white,  why  then  her  breasts  are  dun. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  cxxx. 

They  [sea-lions]  have  no  hair  on  their  bodies  like  the 

seal ;  they  are  of  a  dun  colour,  and  are  all  extraordinary 

fat.  Dcmipier,  Voyages,  an.  1683. 

And  deer-skins,  dappled,  dun,  and  white. 

Seott,  L.  of  the  L.,  1.  27. 

2.  Dark;  gloomy. 

"  0  is  this  water  deep,"  he  said, 
"  As  it  is  wondrous  dun  ?  " 

Sir  Roland  (Child's  Ballads,  I.  226). 
He  then  snrvey'd 
Hell  and  the  gulf  between,  and  Satan  there 
Coasting  the  wall  of  heaven  on  this  side  night 
In  the  dun  air  sublime.  Milton,  P.  L.,  iii.  72. 

Fallow-dun,  a  shade  between  cream-color  and  reddish 
brown,  which  graduates  into  light  bay  or  light  chestnut. 
Darwin.— MovLSe-Axm,  lead-  or  slate-color  which  gradu- 
ates into  an  ash-color. 

II,  n,  A  familiar  name  for  an  old  horse  or 
jade :  used  as  a  quasi-proper  name  (like  dobbin). 
— Dun  In  the  mire,  a  proverbial  phrase  used  to  denote 
an  embarrassed  or  straitened  position. 

Syr,  what  Dunne  is  in  the  mire  ? 

Chaucer,  Manciple's  Tale,  Prol. 

dun^  (dun),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dunned,  ppr.  dun- 
nimg.     [<  ME.  dunnem,  donnen,  make  of  a  dun 
color,  <  AS.  durmia/n,  darken,  obscure  (as  the 
moon  does  the  stars),  <  dun,  durm,  dark,  dun: 
see  dun\  a.]    I,  trans.  1.  To  make  of  a  dun  or 
dull-brown  color. 
Duimyd  of  colom*,  subniger.       Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  135. 
I  sail  yow  gyif  e  twa  gud  grewhundes 
Are  donned  als  any.  doo  [doe]. 

MS.  in  HalUwell,  p.  310. 
Especially — 2.  To  cure,  as  cod,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  impart  a  dun  or  brown  color.  See 
dunfish.     [New  Eng.] 

The  process  of  dunning,  which  made  the  [Isles  of]  Shoals 
flsh  so  famous  a  century  ago,  is  almost  a  lost  art,  though 
the  chief  fisherman  at  Star  still  duns  a  few  yearly. 

Celia  Thaxter,  Isles  of  Shoals,  p.  83. 

II,  intrans.  To  become  of  a  dun  color. 
Thin  hew  [hue]  dunnet. 
Politieal  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  221. 

dun^  (dun),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dunned,  ppr.  dun- 
ning. [<  ME.  dummen,  make  a  loud  noise  (ver- 
bal n.  dunning,  a  loud  noise),  var.  of  dynnen, 
dynning,  dinnen,  etc.,  earlier  ME.  dunien,  <  AS. 
dynian,  make  a  din.  Dun^  is  thus  another  form 
of  din,  V.  Cf .  dunt  =  dint  dulP-  =  dilP,  etc.  The 
use  of  the  word  as  in  II.  is  modern,  and  may 
be  of  other  origin.]  I.t  intrans.  To  make  a 
loud  noise ;  din. 

II,  trans.  To  demand  payment  of  a  debt 
from ;  press  or  urge  for  payment  or  for  fulfil- 
ment of  an  obligation  of  any  kind. 

I  scorn  to  push  a  lodger  for  his  pay ;  so  I  let  day  after 
day  pass  on  without  dunning  the  old  gentleman  for  a  far- 
thing. Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  19. 

dun^  (dun),  n.  [<  (?M»2,  v.]  1.  One  who  duns ; 
an  importunate  creditor,  or  an  agent  employed 
to  collect  debts. 

It  grieves  my  heart  to  be  pulled  by  the  sleeve  by  some 
rascally  dun,  "Sir,  remember  my  bill." 

Arbuthn^t,  Hist.  John  Bull. 

Has  his  distresses  too,  I  warrant,  like  a  lord,  and  affects 

creditors  and  duns.     Sheridan,  School  for*Scandal,  iii.  2. 

3.  A  demand  for  the  payment  of  a  debt,  espe- 
cially a  written  one ;  a  dunning-letter :  as,  to 
send  one's  debtor  a  dun. 

dun^  (dun;  AS.  and  Ir.  pron.  d8n),  n.  [Of  Cel- 
tic origin ;  Ir.  dim  =  Gael,  dim,  a  hUl,  fort,  town, 
W.  din,  a  hill-fort ;  >  AS.  dun,  E.  dov}n\  a  hill: 
see(iow»i.]  A  hill;  a  mound;  a  fortified  emi- 
nence. This  word  enters  into  the  composition  of  many 
place-names  in  Great  Britain,  frequently  under  the  modi- 
fled  forms  dum^,  don-,  -do»(as  well  as  down,  which  see) :  as, 
DMmstable,  Dunmow,  Duniee,  Dttjibar,  DMmfries,  Dum- 
barton, Donoaster,  Donegal,  etc. 
The  Dunvi&s  of  the  same  form  as  the  Bath,  but  consist- 

'  ing  of  at  least  two  concentric  circular  mounds  or  walls, 
with  a  deep  trench  full  of  water  between  them.  They 
were  often  encircled  by  a  third,  or  even  by  a  greater  num- 
ber of  walls,  atincreasing  distances;  but  this  circumstance 
made  no  alteration  in  the  form  or  in  the  signification  of 
the  name.  O'Curry,  Anc.  Irish,  II.  xix. 

dunbird  (dun'berd)  ,n.  1 .  The  common  pochard 
or  red-headed  duck,  Fuligula  ferina. — 2.  The 
ruddy  duck,  Erismatura  rubida.  Nuttall,  1834. 
—  3.  The  female  scaup  duck,  Mligula  marila. 
[Essex,  Eng,] 


dunclie-down 

duncan(dung'kan),  «.  A  half -grown  ood.  Goi- 
don.     [Scotch  (Moray  Frith).] 

dunce  (duns),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  dunse, 
duns.  Duns  (>  G.  Duns),  orig.  in  the  phrase 
Duns  man,  Duns-man,  that  is,  a  follower  of 
Dans  (also  written  Dunse,  Dunce),  whose  full 
name  was  John  Duns  Scotu^,  a  celebrated  scho- 
lastic theologian,  called  the  "  Subtle  Doctor." 
He  died  in  1308.  His  followers,  called  .Scofeste, 
held  control  of  the  universities  till  the  reforma- 
tion set  in,  when  the  reformers  and  humanists, 
regarding  them  as  obstinate  opponents  of 
sound  learning  and  of  progress,  and  their  phi- 
losophy as  sophistical  and  barren,  applied  the 
term  Duns  man,  which  at  first  meant  simply  a 
Scotist,  to  any  caviling,  sophistical  opponent; 
and  so  it  came  finally  to  mean  any  dull,  obsti- 
nate person.]  If.  [cap.]  A  disciple  or  fol- 
lower of  John  Duns  Scotus  (see  etymology); 
a  Dunce-man ;  a  Scotist.     Tyndale. 

Scotista  [It.],  a  follower  of  Scotus,  as  we  say  a  Dun^e. 

Florio. 

Hence — 2.  A  caviling,  sophistical  person;  a 
senseless  caviler. 

Whoso  surpasseth  others  either  in  cavilling,  sophistry, 
or  subtle  philosophy,  is  forthwith  named  a  Duns. 

Stanihurst,  m  Holinshed's  Chron.  (Ireland),  p.  2. 

3.  A  dull-witted,  stupid  person;  a  dolt;  an  ig- 
noramus. 

What  am  I  better 
For  all  my  learning,  if  I  love  a  dunce, 
A  handsome  duneel  to  what  use  serves  my  reading? 
Fletcher,  Wildgoose  Chase,  iii.  1. 

Graue  clothes  make  dunces  often  seeme  great  clarkes. 
Cotgrave  (s.  v,  fol.). 
Or  I'm  a  very  Dunce,  or  Womanldnd 
Is  a  most  unintelligible  thing. 
Cowley,  The  Mistress,  Women's  Superstition^ 

How  much  a  dunce  that  has  been  sent  to  roam 
Excels  a  dun^x  that  has  been  kept  at  home. 

Cowper,  Progress  of  Error,  1.  415. 

The  interval  between  a  man  of  talents  and  a  duruse  is  as 

wide  as  ever.  Macaulay^  Lord  Bacon. 

duncedom  (dtms'dum),  n.  [<  dunce  +  -dom.] 
The  domain  of  dunces;  dunces  in  general. 
Carlyle. 

It  [dignity]  is  at  once  the  thinnest  and  most  effective  of 

all  the  coverings  under  which  duncedom,  sneaks  and  skulks. 

Whipple,  Lit.  and  Life,  p.  142. 

duncelyi,  dunslyt  (duns'li),  adv.  [<  Dunce{Aet. 
1),  Duns,  +  -ly'^.]  In  the  manner  of  a  follower 
of  Duns  Scotus,  or  of  Duns  Scotus  himself. 

He  is  wilfully  witted,  Dunsly  learned,  Moorly  affected, 
bold  not  a  little,  zealous  more  than  enough. 

Latimer,  Sermons  and  Remains,  II.  374. 

Dunce-manf,  Duns-mant  (duns'man),  n.  [See 
dunce.]  A  disciple  of  Duns  Scotus;  a  Scotist; 
hence,  a  subtle  or  sophistical  reasoner  (see 
dunce,  etymology). 

Now  would  Aristotle  deny  such  speakyng^  a  Duns 
Tnan  would  make  xx.  distinctions.    Tyndaie,  Works,  p.  88. 

How  thinke  you  ?  is  not  this  a  likely  answere  for  a  great 
doctour  of  diuinitie?  for  a  great  Duns  man?  for  so  great 
a  preacher?  Bar/ies,  Works,  p.  232. 

duncepoll(duns'p61),«.  A  dunce.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

Duncert,  n.    [<  Dunce,  Duns  (i.  e..  Duns  Scotus : 

see  dumce),  -t-  -eri.]    A  Dunce-man.    Becon. 

duncery  (dun's6r-i),  n.     [Formerly  dunsery  and 

dunstery ;  < dunce  +  -ery.]  Dullness;  stupidity. 

-Let  every  indignation  make  thee  zealous,  as  the  dunstery 

Of  the  monks  made  Erasmus  studious. 

S.  Ward,  Sermons,  p.  83. 
The  land  had  once  infranchis'd  her  self  from  this  imper- 
tinent yoke  of  prelaty,  under  whose  inquisitorius  and  ty- 
rannical duncery  no  free  and  splendid  wit  can  flourish. 

Milton,  Church-Government,  Pref.,  ii. 

With  the  occasional  dvmcery  of  some  untoward  tyro 
serving  for  a  refreshing  interlude. 

Lamb,  Old  and  New  Schoolmaster. 


dunce-table  (duns'ta^bl),  n.  An  inferior  table 
provided  in  some  inns  of  court  for  the  poorer 
or  duller  students.    Dyce.     [Eng.] 

A  phlegmatic  cold  piece  of  stuff :  his  father,  methinks, 
should  be  one  of  the  dunce-table,  and  one  that  never  drunk 
strong  beer  in  's  life  but  at  festival-times. 

Deklcer  and  Ford,  Sun's  Darling,  v.  1. 


dunchi  (dunch),  v.  t.  or  i.  [Also  written  t 
<  ME.  dunchen,  push,  strike,  <  Sw.  dunka,  beat, 
throb,  =  Dan.  dunke,  thump,  knock,  throb,  = 
Icel.  dunka  (Haldorsen),  give  a  hollow  sound.] 
To  push  or  jog,  as  with  the  elbow;  nudge. 
[Scotch  and  prov.  Eng.] 

"Ye  needna  be  dunshin  that  gate  [way],  John,"  contin-  . 
ued  the  old  lady ;  "  naebody  says  that  ye  ken  whar  the 
brandy  comes  from."  Scott,  Old  Mortality. 

dunch.^  (dunch),  a.  [Appar.  a  var.  of  dunce.] 
Deaf.    Grose.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

dunche-downt,  dunse-downt,  n.  [So  called 
"bycause  the  downe  of  this  herbe  will  cause 
one  to  be  deafe,  if  it  happens  to  fall  into  the 


dmiche-down 

ears,  as  Matthiolus  writeth"  (Lyte,  1578);  < 
duncK^  +  dmcn^.l  The  herb  reed-mace,  Typha 
latifolia. 
duncicalt  (dim'si-kal),  a.  [Formerly  also  dun- 
cieall,  dunsical,  dunstical;  <  dunce  +  -ic-al.'] 
Like  a  dunce. 
The  most  dull  and  duncicall  commissioner. 

Fuller,  Ch.  Hist.,  VIII.  ii.  26. 

I  have  no  patience  witli  tlie  foolish  duiicical  dog. 

Richardson,  Clarissa  Harlowe,  VIII.  100, 

dnncifyt  (dun'si-fi),  r.  t.  [<  dutice  +  -i-fy, 
make.]  To  make  dull  or  stupid ;  reduce  to  the 
condition  of  a  dunce. 

Here  you  have  a  fellow  ten  thousand  times  more  dunci- 
fied  than  dunce  Webster. 

Warburton,  To  Hurd,  Letters,  cxxx. 

duncish  (dun'sish),  a.  [<  dunce  +  -ish^.'i  Like 
a  dunce ;  sottish.     Imp.  Diet. 

duncislmess  (dun'sish-nes),  n.  The  character 
or  quality  of  a  dunce ;  folly.     Westminster  Bev. 

dun-cow  (dun'kou),  n.  In  Devonshire  speech, 
the  shagreen  ray,  Baia  fullonica,  a  batoid  fish. 

duncur  (dung'ker),  n.  The  pochard  or  dun- 
bird.    Also  dunicer.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Dundee  pudding.    B&q  pudding. 

dunder^  (dun'der),  n.  A  dialectal  variant  of 
thunder. 

dunder^  (dun'd^r)^ m.  Lees;  dregs;  especially, 
the  lees  of  eane-juice,  which  are  used  in  the 
West  Indies  in  the  distillation  of  rum. 

The  use  of  dunder  in  the  maldng  of  rum  answers  the 
purpose  of  yeast  in  the  fermentation  of  flour.     Edwards. 

dunderbolt  (dun'd6r-b61t),  n.  [A  dial.  var.  of 
thunderbolt.']  A  fossil  belemnite;  a  thunder- 
stone.     ~ 


For  "the  reumatis"  boiled  dunderbolt  is  the  sovereign 
remedy,  at  least  in  the  West  of  Cornwall. 

Polwhele,  Traditions  and  Kecollections  (1826),  II.  607. 

dunderfunk  (dun'der-fungk),  «.  The  name 
given  by  sailors  to  a  dish  made  by  soaking  ship- 
biscuit  in  water,  mixing  it  with  fat  and  mo- 
lasses, and  baking  in  a  pan.  Also  called  dandy- 
funk. 

dunderhead  (dun'dSr-hed),  «.  [Orig.  E.  dial., 
appar.  <  dunder\  =  thunder  (cf.  Sc.  donnard, 
stupid,  appar.  of  same  ult.  origin),  +  head.  Cf. 
equiv.  dunderpate,  dunderpoU.']  A  dunce  ^  a 
numskull. 

I  mean  your  grammar,  0  thou  duiiderhead. 

Fletcher  (and  another).  Elder  Brother,  ii.  4. 

Here,  without  staying  for  my  reply,  shall  I  be  called  as 

many  blockheads,  numskulls,  doddypoles,  dunderheads, 

ninny-hammers,  &c.  Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  ix.  25. 

dunderheaded  (dun'd6r-hed"ed),  a.    Like  a 

dunderhead  or  dunce.     G.  A.  Sola. 
dunderpate  (dun'der-pat)  n.     [<  dunder'^  (see 

dunderhead)  +  pate.]    Same  as  dunderhead. 

Many  a  dunderpate,  like  the  owl,  the  stupidest  of  birds, 
comes  to  be  considered  the  very  type  of  wisdom. 

Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  148. 

dunderpoU  (dun'd6r-p61),  n.     [<  dunder^  (see 

dunderhead)  +  poVX.]      Same  as  dunderhead. 

Halliwell.     [Prov.  Eng.  (Devonshire).] 
dunder-whelp  (dun'dfer-hwelp),  n.    [<  dunder^ 

(see  dunderhead)  +  whelp.]    A  dunderhead; 

a  blockhead. 

What  a  pm-blind  puppy  was  I !  now  I  remember  him ; 
All  the  whole  cast  on  's  face,  though  it  were  umber'd. 
And  mask'd  with  patches :  what  a  dunder-whelp. 
To  let  him  domineer  thus  ! 

Fletcher,  Wildgoose  Chase,  iii.  1. 

dun-diver  (dun'di"ver),  n.  1.  The  female  mer- 
ganser or  goosander,  Mergus  merganser:  so 
called  from  the  dun  or  brown  head. —  3.  The 
ruddy  duck,  Erismatura  rubida.  [New  York, 
U.S.]     J.  E.  De  Kay,  IMi. 

Dundubia  (dun-dii'bi-a),  n.  [NL.  (Amyot  and 
Serville,  1843)  (so  called  from  the  resonant 
drumming  sound  which  these  iusects  emit),  < 
Hind.  Skt.  dundubhi,  a  drum,  <  Hind,  dund.] 
A  remarkable  genus  of  homopterous  insects, 
containing  the  largest  and  most  showy  species 
of  the  famUy  Cicadidce,  or  cicadas.  I),  im- 
peratoria  is  the  largest  hemipteran  known, 
expanding  8  inches,  of  a  rich  orange-color,  and 
is  a  native  of  Borneo. 

dune^  (diin),;?,  [Partlyadial.form(also(fe?!e)of 
downX,  and  partly  <  F.  dune=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  duna,  a 
dune,  =  G.  diine,  a  dune,  =  Dan.  Sw.  dyner,  pi., 
<  LG.  diinen,  pi.,  =  Pries,  dunen  (also  diininge, 
diim)  =  D.  duin,  a  dune,  =  E.  down^,  a  hiU :  see 
dowri^.]  A  mound,  ridge,  or  hill  of  loose  sand, 
heaped  up  by  the  wind  on  the  sea-coast,  or  rare- 
ly on  the  shore  of  a  large  lake,  as  on  Lake  Su- 
perior. Hills  of  loose  sand  at  a  distance  from  the  coast, 
or  in  the  interior  of  a  country,  are  sometimes  called  by 
French  authors  dunes  ;  but  this  is  not  the  usage  in  Eng- 
lish.   Also  down. 
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The  Spaniards  neared  and  neared  the  fatal  (fanes  which 
fringed  the  shore  for  many  a  dreai?  mile. 

EingsUy,  Westward  Ho,  xxxi. 

Then  along  the  sandy  margin 

Of  the  lake,  the  Big-Sea- Water, 

On  he  sped  with  frenzied  gestures,  .  .  . 

TiU  the  sand  was  blown  and  sifted 

Like  great  snowdrifts  o'er  the  landscape, 

Heaping  all  the  shore  with  Sand  Dunes. 

Longfellow,  Hiawatha,  xi. 

The  long  low  dune,  and  lazy-plunging  sea. 

Tennyson,  Last  Tournament. 

dune^  (dun),  TO.  [See  daraS.]  An  ancient  fort 
with  a  hemispherical  or  conical  roof.  [Scotch.] 

dunfish  (dun'fish),  n.  [<  dun\  a.  and  v.  t.,  + 
fish.]  Codfish  cured  by  dunning,  especially  for 
use  on  the  table  uncooked.  The  flsh  are  first  slack- 
salted  and  cured,  then  taken  down  cellar  and  allowed  to 
"give  up,"  and  then  dried  again.  Great  pains  are  taken 
in  this  mode  of  preparation,  even  to  the  extent  of  cover- 
ing the  "fagots"  with  bed-quilts  to  keep  them  clean. 
[New  Eng.] 

dungi  (dung),  n.  [<  ME.  dung,  dong,  rarely 
ding,  <  AS.  dung,  also  dyng  '(in  glosses  badly 
written dingc  and  dinig)  =  OFries.  dung,¥iies. 
dong  =  OHG.  tunga,  MHG.  tunge,  dung,  G.  dung 
(with  LG.  d)  (cf .  MHG.  tunger,  G.  diinger,  ma- 
nure) =  Sw.  dynga,  muck,  =  Dan.  dynge,  a  heap, 
hoard,  mass.  Hence  dingy'i-.]  The  excrement 
of  animals ;  ordure ;  feces. 

Thei  that  kepen  that  Hows  coveren  hem  with  Hete  of 
Hors  Donff,  with  outen  Henne,  Goos,  or  Doke,  or  ony  other 
Foul.  MandevUle,  Travels,  p.  49. 

For  over  colde  doo  [put]  douves  doun^e  at  eve 
Aboute  her  roote. 

PaMadius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  189. 

Pigeon  dung  approaches  guano  in  its  power  as  manure. 
Encyc.  Brit.,  XII.  233. 

dungl  (dung),  V.  [<  ME.  dungen,  dongen  (with 
restored  vowel),  <  AS.  ge-dyngan  =  OFries. 
donga,  denga  =  MHG.  tungen,Gr.  dungen,  dxmg, 
manure  (cf.  Dan.  dynge  =  Sw.  dynga,  heap, 
hoard,  amass);  from  the  noun.]    I,  trans.  1 


To  cover  with  dung ;  manure  with  or  as  with 
dung. 

And,  warring  with  success. 
Dung  Isaac's  Fields  with  f  orrain  carcasses. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii..  The  Schisme. 

And  he  answering  said  unto  him.  Lord,  let  it  alone  this 
year  also,  till  I  shall  dig  about  it,  and  dung  it. 

Luke  xiii.  8. 

This  ground  was  dunged,  and  ploughed,  and  sowed. 

Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  p.  254. 

2.  In  calico-printing,  to  immerse  in  a  bath  of 
cow-dung  and  warm  water  in  order  to  remove 
the  superfluous  mordant. 

II.  intrans.  To  void  excrement. 
dung2  (dung).    Preterit  and  past  participle  of 


dungaree  (dung-ga-re'),  n.  [Anglo-Ind.,  low, 
common,  vulgar.]  A  coarse  cotton  stuff,  gen- 
erally blue,  worn  by  sailors. 

The  crew  have  all  turned  tailors,  and  are  making  them- 
selves new  suits  from  some  dungaree  we  bought  at  Val- 
paraiso. Lady  Brassey,  Voyage  of  Sunbeam,  I.  xii. 

dung-bath  (dung'bath),  n.  In  dyeing,  a  bath 
used  in  mordanting,  composed  of  water  in 
which  a  small  proportion  of  cows'  or  pigs'  dung, 
or  some  substitute  for  it,  has  been  dissolved, 
with  a  certain  amount  of  chalk  to  remove  the 
acetic  acid  from  the  printed  material.     See 


dung-beetle  (dung'be'tl),  re.  1.  AcommonEng- 
lish  name  of  the  dor  or  dor-beetle,  Geotrypes 
stercorarius. —  2.  pi.  A  general  name  of  the 
group  of  scarabs  or  scarabseoid  beetles  which 
roll  up  baUs  of  dung ;  the  tumblebugs  or  dung- 
chafers,  as  the  sacred  beetle  of  the  Egyptians. 
See  cuts  under  Copris  and  ScarabcBus. 

dung-bird  (dung'bferd),  n.  Same  as  dung-hunt- 
er.   See  hadoch.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

dung-chafer  (dung'cha"fer),  n.  A  name  given 
to  various  coleopterous  insects  of  the  family 
Scardbwidoe,  and  especially  of  the  genus  Geo- 
trypes, which  frequent  excrement  for  the  pur- 
pose of  depositing  their  eggs;  a  dung-beetle. 

dungeon  (dun'jun),  n.  [Also  archaically  in 
some  senses  donjon;  <  ME.  dongeon,  dongeoun, 
dongon,  dongoun,  deny  on,  donioun,  etc.,  a  dxm- 
geon  (in  both  uses),  <  OP.  dongeon,  dongon, 
donjon,  etc.,  P.  donjon  =  Pr.  donjon,  dompnhon, 
domejo  (ML.  reflex  dunjo(n-),  dungeo{n-),  don- 
jio(n-),  dangio(n-),  domgio{n^),  etc.),  <  ML. 
domnio(n-),  a  dungeon  (tower),  contr.  from 
and  a  particular  use  of  ML.  dominio(n-),  do- 
main, dominion,  possession:  see  dominion,  do- 
main, demain,  demesne]  1.  The  principal  tow- 
er of  a  medieval  castle,  it  was  usually  raised  on  a 
natural  or  artificial  mound  and  situated  in  the  innermost 
court  or  bailey,  and  formed  a  last  refuge  into  which  the 
garrison  could  retreat  iu  case  of  necessity.    Its  lower  or 


dunite 

underground  part  was  often  used  as  a  prison.  Also  called 
keep,  dungeon-keep,- or  tower.  See  cut  under  castle,  [In 
this  sense  also  written  donjon,  a  spelling  preferred  by 
some  English  writers  ;  but  there  is  no  historical  distinc- 
tion.] 

Hence  — 2.  A  close  cell;  a  deep,  dark  place  of 
confinement. 

A-twene  theis  tweyn  a  gret  comparison ; 
Kyng  Alysaunder,  he  conquerryd  alle  ; 
Dyogenes  lay  in  a  smalle  dongeon, 
In  sondre  wedyrs  which  turnyd  as  a  halle. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  27. 
They  brought  him  [Joseph]  hastily  out  of  the  dungeon. 

Gen.  xii.  14. 

The  King  of  Heaven  hath  doom'd 
This  place  our  dungeon,  not  our  safe  retreat. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  317. 

dungeon  (dun'jun),  v.  t.     [<  dungeon,  n.]    To 
confine  in  or  as  in  a  dungeon. 
Dungeoned  up  in  the  darkness  of  our  ignorance. 

Bp.  Hall,  Remains,  p.  128. 
You  said  nothing 
Of  how  I  might  be  dungeoned  as  a  madman. 

Shelley,  The  Cenci,  ii.  1. 

dungeoner  (dun'jun-er),  n.  One  who  impris- 
ons or  keeps  in  jail;  a  jailer.     [Poetical.] 

That  most  hateful  land, 
Dungeoner  of  my  friend.  Seats,  To . 

dung-fly  (dung'fli),  n.  A  dipterouB  insect  of 
the  genus  Seatophaga. 

dung-fork  (dung'f6rk),  n.     1.  A  fork  used  in 

moving  stable-manure.     Also  muck-fork. — 2. 

In  entom.,  a  pointed  or  forked  process  upon 

which  the  larvse  of  certain  coleopterous  insects 

carry  about  their  own  excrement,  as  in  the 

genera  Cassida,  Coptocycla,  and  the  like.    See 

cut  under  Coptocycla. 

dunghill  (dung'hil),  n.  and  a.    [Early  mod.  E. 

also  dunghil,  dunghille;  <  ME.  donghyll,  donghel, 

etc. ;  <  dung  +  hillK]    I.n.  1.  A  heap  of  dung. 

Salt  is  good,  but  if  salt  vanysche,  in  what  thing  schal 

it  be  sauered  ?  .  Neither  in  erth4,  neither  in  donghille  it  is 

profitable.  Wyclif,  Luke  xiv. 

Shine  not  on  me,  fair  Sun,  though  thy  brave  Kay 

With  safety  can  the  foulest  dunghils  kiss. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  ii.  135. 

Hence — 2.  Figuratively — (a)  A  mean  or  vile 
abode.  (6)  Any  degraded  situation  or  condition. 

He  .  .  .  lif teth  up  the  beggar  from  the  dunghill. 

1  Sam.  ii.  8. 

(c)  A  man  meanly  bom:  a  term  of  abuse. 

Out,  dunghill !  dar'st  thou  brave  a  nobleman  ? 

Shak,,  K.  John,  iv.  3. 

II,   a.   Sprung  from  the  dunghill;   mean; 
low;  base. 

Unfit  are  dunghill  knights 
To  serve  the  town  with  spear  in  field.       Googe. 
You  must  not  suffer  your  thoughts  to  creep  any  longer 
upon  this  dunghiU  earth. 

Bp.  Beveridge,  Works,  II.  cxxxvii. 

Dunghill  fowl,  a  mongrel  or  cross-bred  specimen  of  the 
common  hen ;  a  barn-yard  fowl. 
dunghill-raker  (dung'hil-ra"k6r),  n.   The  com- 
mon dunghill  fowl.     [A  nonce-word.] 

The  dunghill-raker,  spider,  hen,  the  chicken  too,  to  me 
have  taught  a  lesson.  Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  ii. 

dung-hook  (dung'huk),  n.  An  agricultural  im- 
plement for  spreading  manure. 

dung-hunter  (dung'hun"tfer),  n.  One  of  the 
species  of  jaeger  or  skua-guU,  of  the  genus  Ster- 
corarius. The  birds  are  so  called  from  their  supposed 
habits ;  but  in  reality  they  harass  other  gulls  and  terns  to 
make  them  disgorge  their  food,  not  to  feed  upon  their  ex- 
crement.   Also  called  dung-bird  and  dirty-alien. 

dunging  (dung'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  dung^,  v.] 
In  dyeing,  the  mordanting  of  goods  by  passing 
them  through  a  dung-bath  (which  see).  In  mod- 
em ;practice  substitutes  are  used. 

dungiyah  (dtmg'gi-ya),  n.  A  coasting-vessel 
in  use  in  the  Persiaji  gulf,  on  the  coasts  of 
Arabia,  and  especially  in  the  gulf  of  Cutch. 
The  dungiyahs  sail  with  the  monsoon,  and  arrive  often  in 
large  companies  at  Muscat,  celebrating  their  safe  arrival 
with  salvos  of  artillery,  music,  and  flags.  They  are  flat- 
bottomed  and  broad-beamed,  have  generally  one  mast,  fre- 
quently longer  than  the  vessel,  and  are  in  other  respects 
rigged  like  the  haggala.  The  model  is  supposed  to  date 
from  the  expedition  pf  Alexander. 

dungmere  (dung'mer),  n.  A  pit  where  dung, 
weeds,  etc.,  are  mixed,  to  rot  together  for  ma- 
nure. E.Phillips,1706;  Malliwell.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

dungy  (dung'i),  a.  [<  dung  +  -y\  Cf .  dingy^.] 
Pull  of  dung;  foul;  vile. 

There's  not  a  grain  of  it  [honesty],  the  face  to  sweeten 
Of  the  whole  dungy  earth.  Shak,,  W.  T.,  ii.  1. 

dung-yard  (dung'yard),  n.  A  yard  or  inclosure 
where  dung  is  collected. 

dunite  (dun'it),  «.  [So  called  from  Dun  Moun- 
tain, near  Nelson,  New  Zealand.]  A  rock  con- 
sisting essentially  of  a  crystalline  granular  mass 
of  olivin  with  ohromite  or  picotite,  containing 
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also  frequently  more  or  less  of  various  other 
minerals,  alteration  products  of  the  olivin. 
Dunite  appears  to  he  frequently  more  or  less 
altered  into  serpentine. 
duniwassal,  dunniewassal  (dun-i-was'al),  n. 
[Eepr.  Gael,  duin'  uasal,  a  gentleman:  duine,  a 
man ;  uasal,  gentle.]  Among  the  Highlanders 
of  Scotland,  a  gentleman,  especially  one  of  sec- 
ondary rant;  a  cadet  of  a  family  of  rank. 

His  bonnet  had  a  short  feather,  which  indicated  his 
claim  to  be  treated  as  a  Duinhe-Wassell,  or  sort  of  gentle- 
man- Scott,  Waverley,  xvi. 

dunkadoo  (dung-ka-dS'),  n.  [Imitative.]  The 
American  bittern," ^otowrMS  mugitans  or  lenti- 
ginosus.     [Local,  New  Eng.] 

Dunkard  (dung'kard),  n.    Same  as  Duriker^. 

Near  at  hand  was  the  meeting-house  of  a  sect  of  German 
Qualcers  — Tunliers  or  Bunkards,  as  they  are  differently 
named.  N.  A.  £ev.,  CXXVI.  266. 

.Dunkeri,  Tunker  (dung'-,  tung'kfer),  n.  [<  G. 
turiker,  a  dipper,  <  tunken,  MHG.  tunken,  dunken, 
OHG.  tunchon,  duncMn,  thunkon,  dip,  immerse, 
perhaps  ult.  =  L.  tingere  =  Gr.  reyyecv,  wet, 
moisten,  dye,  stain :  see  tinge.']  A  member  of 
a  sect  of  German-American  Baptists,  so  named 
from  their  manner  of  baptism.  Their  proper 
church-name  is  Brethren.  Driven  from  Germany  by  per- 
secution early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  they  took  ref- 
uge in  Pennsylvania,  and  thence  extended  their  societies 
into  neighboring  States,  and  are  especially  found  in  Ohio. 
They  condemn  all  war  and  litigation,  acknowledge  the  au- 
thority of  the  Bible,  administer  baptism  by  triple  immer- 
sion, and  only  to  adults,  practise  washing  of  the  feet  before 
the  Lord's  supper,  use  the  kiss  of  charity,  layingon  of  hands, 
and  anointing  with  oil,  and  observe  a  severe  simplicity  in 
dress  and  speech.  They  have  bishops,  elders,  and  teachers, 
and  are  commonly  supposed  to  accept  the  doctrine  of  uni- 
versal redemption.    Also  called  Dipper. 

dunker^  (dung'kSr),  n.    Same  as  dimew. 

Sunkirk  lace.    See  lace. 

dunlin  (dun'lin),  n.  [A  corruption  of  E.  dial. 
dwnling,  the  proper  form,  <  dun^  +  dim.  -ling^, 
Cf.  dunbird,  dunnock.']  The  red-backed  sand- 
piper, Tringa  (Pelidna)  aVpina,  widely  dispersed 
and  very  abundant  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
especially  along  sea-coasts,  during  the  extensive 


American  Dunlin  l^Pelidna paciflca^.  in  summer  plumage. 

migrations  it  performs  between  its  arctic  breed- 
.  Ing-grounds  and  its  temperate  or  tropical  win- 
ter resorts.  The  dunlin  is  8  inches  long,  the  bill  an 
inch  or  more,  slightly  decurved ;  in  full  dress  the  belly  is 
jet-black,  the  upper  parts  varied  with  brown,  gray,  and 
reddish.  The  American  dunlin  is  a  different  variety,  some- 
what larger,  with  a  longer  or  more  decurved  bill,  the  Pe- 
lidna  paeifim  of  Coues.  The  dunlin  is  also  called  stint, 
purre,  ox-oird,  bull's-eye,  seorsnipe,  pickerel,  etc. 

dunling  (dim'ling),  n.  A  dialectal  (and  origi- 
nally more  correct)  form  of  dunlin. 

dunlop  (dun'lop),  n.  A  rich  white  kind  of 
cheese  made  in  Scotland  out  of  unskimmed 
milk:  so  called  from  the  parish  of  Dunlop  in 
Ayrshire. 

dunnage  (dun'aj),  n.  [Origin  unknown.]  1. 
Fagots,  boughs,  or  loose  wood  laid  in  the  hold 
of  a  ship  to  raise  heavy  goods  above  the  bot- 
tom and  prevent  injury  from  water ;  also,  loose 
articles  of  lading  wedged  between  parts  of  the 
cargo  to  hold  them  steady  and  prevent  injury 
from  friction  or  collision. 

We  covered  the  bottom  of  the  hold  over,  fore  and  aft, 
with  dried  brush  for  dunnage. 

£.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  304. 

a.  Baggage. 

But  Barnacle  suggested,  as  some  of  the  dunna{ie  and 
the  tent  would  need  to  be  dried  before  being  packed,  that 
we  build  a  lire  outside. 

C.  A.  Neidi,  Cruise  of  Aurora  (1886),  p.  106. 

dunnage  (dun'aj),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dunnaged, 
■mv.dunnaging.  [<  dunnage,  n.']  To  stow  with 
fagots  or  loose  wood,  as  the  bottom  of  a  ship's 
hold ;  wedge  or  chock,  as  cargo.  See  dunnage,  n. 
Vessels  fraudulently  dunnaged  for  the  purpose  of  redu- 
<:ing  their  tonnage.  The  American,  VIII.  382. 
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dunner  (dun'6r),  n.  One  who  duns;  one  em- 
ployed in  solioitmg  payment  of  debts. 

They  are  ever  talking  of  new  silks,  and  serve  the  owners 
in  getting  them  customers,  as  their  common  dunners  do 
m  making  them  pay.  Spectator. 

dunniewassal,  n.    See  duniwassal. 

dunniness  (dun'i-nes),  m.  [<  dunny  +  -ness."] 
Deafness.     Bailey,  1731.     [Bare.] 

dunning  (dtm'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  dun'aj  v.] 
The  process  of  curing  codfish  in  a  way  to  give 
them  a  particular  color  and  flavor.  See  dun^, 
V.  t.,  and  dunfish. 

dunnish  (dun'ish),  a.  [<  duni-  +  -is/ji.]  In- 
clined to  a  dun  color ;   somewhat  dun. 

dunnock  (dun'ok), ».  [E.  dial.  (Northampton) 
also  doney;  <  ME.  donek,  <  donnen,  dunnen,  dun, 
+  dim.  -ek,  -oak.  Cf.  donkey.]  The  hedge- 
sparrow,  Accentor  modularis.  Also  dick-dun- 
nock.    Macgillivray. 

Hareton  has  been  cast  out  like  an  unfledged  dunnock. 
,  E.  Bronte,  Wuthering  Heights,  iv. 

dunny  (dun'i),  a.  [E.  dial.;  origin  obscure. 
Cf.  donnerd.]  Deaf:  dull  of  apprehension. 
[Local,  Great  Britain.] 

My  old  dame,  Joan,  is  something  dunny,  and  will  scarce 
know  how  to  manage.  Scott. 

dunpickle  (dua'pik-'l),  n.  The  moor-buzzard. 
Circus  ceriiginosus.    Montagu.    [Local,  Eng.] 

dunrobin  (dun'rob'''iii),  n.  A  superior  kind  of 
Scotch  plaid. 

dunst,  dunset,  n.    Obsolete  forms  of  dunce. 

dunse-downt,  n.    See  dunche-down. 

dunseryt,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  duncery. 

dunsett  (duu'set),  «.  [A  book-form  repr.  AS. 
dunsmte,  dunsete,  pi.,  a  term  applied  to  a  cer- 
tain division  of  the  Welsh  people,  lit.  hill-dwell- 
ers, <  dun,  a  hill  (see  down^,  +  sceta  (=  OHG. 
sdso),  a  dweller,  settler,  <  sittan  (pret.  swt),  sit. 
Cf .  cotset.]  One  of  the  hill-dwellers  of  Wales ; 
a  settler  in  a  hill  country. 

dunsh,  V.  t.    See  dunch^. 

dunsicalf,  a.    See  duncical. 

dunslyt,  Duns-mant.    See  duncely,  Dunce-man. 

dunst  (dunst),  n.  A  kind  of  flour ;  fine  semolina 
without  bran  or  germs.     The  Miller  (London). 

dunstable  (dun'sta-bl),  a.  and  n.  [hi  allusion 
to  Dunstable  in  Eingland,  the  adj.  use  (as  in 
def . )  being  derived  from  the  word  as  used  in  the 
phrase  Dunstable  road  or  way.]  I.f  a.  [cap.] 
Plain;  direct;  simple;  downright. 

Your  uncle  is  an  odd,  but  a  very  honest,  Dunstable  soul. 
Richardson,  Sir  Chai'les  Grandison,  VI.  177. 

Dunstable  road,  way,  or  highway,  the  way  to  Dun- 
stable :  used  proverbially  as  a  symbol  of  plainness  or  di- 
rectness. 

"As  plain  as  Durpstable  road."  It  is  applied  to  things 
plain  and  simple,  without  welt  or  guard  to  adorn  them,  as 
also  to  matters  easie  and  obvious  to  be  found. 

Fuller,  "Worthies,  Bedfordshire. 

There  were  some  good  walkers  among  them,  that  walked 
in  the  kings  high  way  ordinarily,  uprightly,  plaine  Dun- 
stable way.  Latimer,  Sermons. 

II.  n.  A  fabric  of  woven  or  plaited  straw, 
originally  made  at  Dunstable  in  England.  Also 
used  attributively:  as,  a  dunstable  hat  or  bon- 
net. 

dunstert  (dun'st^r),  n.  1.  A  kind  of  broad- 
cloth :  so  called  in  the  seventeenth  century. — 
2.  Cassimere. 

dunt  (dunt),  «.  [A  var.  of  dint,  dent,  <  ME. 
dunt,  dynt,  etc. :  see  dint  and  dent^.]  1.  A 
stroke ;  a  blow.     [Scotch  and  prov.  Eng.] 

I  hae  a  gude  braid  sword, 
I'll  tak  dunts  frae  naebody. 

Bum,8, 1  ha'e  a  Wife  o'  my  Ain. 

2.  A  malady  characterized  by  staggering,  ob- 
served particularly  in  yearling  lambs.  [Prov. 
Eng.] — 3.  Palpitation.  Dunglison.  [Scotch.] 
dunt  (dunt),  w.  [A  var.  of  dint,  dent^ :  see  dint, 
dent^,  v.]  I,  trans.  1.  To  strike;  give  a  blow 
to ;  knock.     [Scotch  and  prov.  Eng.] 

Fearing  the  wrathful  ram  might  dunt  oxxi  .  .  .  the 

brains,  if  he  had  any,  of  the  young  cavalier,  they  opened 

'  the  door.  Gait,  Itingan  Gilhaize,  II.  220. 

■2.  In  packing  herrings,  to  jump  upon  (the  head 
of  the  barrel)  in  order  to  pack  it  more  tightly. 
[Local,  Canadian.] — 3.  To  confuse  by  noise; 
stupefy.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

II.  intrans.  To  beat;  palpitate,  as  the  heart. 
[Scotch.] 

While  my  heart  wi'  life-blood  dunted, 
I'd  bear't  in  mind. 

Bums,  To  Mr.  Mitchell. 

dunter  (dun'ter),  n.  [Sc,  perhaps  so  called 
from  its  waddling  gait,  <  dunt,  v.]  The  eider- 
duck,  Somateria  mollissima.  Montagu.  [Local, 
British.] 
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dunter-goose  (dvm't6r-ges),  n.    Same  as  dMn- 

ter.    Symonds. 
duntle  (dun'tl),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  duntled,  ppr. 

duntling.    [Freq.  ot  dunt.]    To  dent;  mark  with 

an  indentation.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

His  cap  is  duntled  in ;  his  back  beara  fresh  stains  of 
peat.  Kingsley,  'Two  Years  Ago,  Int. 

duo  (du'd),  n.  [It.,  a  duet,  also  two,  <  L.  duo 
=  E.  two.]  The  same  as  duet,  a  distinction  is 
sometimes  made  by  using  duet  for  a  two-part  composition 
for  two  voices  or  instruments  of  the  same  kind,  and  duo 
for  such  a  composition  for  two  voices  or  instruments  of 
different  kinds. 

(Lord's  Day.)  Up,  and,  while  I  ^taid  for  the  barber,  tried 
to  compose  a  dm)  of  counter  point :  and  I  think  it  will  do 
very  well,  it  being  by  Mr.  Berkenshaw's  rule. 

Pepys,  Diary,  II.  312. 

duo-.  [L.  duo-,  duo,  =  Gr.  6vo-,  Svo  =  E.  two.] 
A  prefix  in  words  of  Latin  or  Greek  origin, 
meaning  '  two.' 

duodecanedral,  duodecahedron  (du-o-dek-a- 
he'dral,  -dron).  See  dodeoahedral,  dbdeeoHe- 
dron. " 

duodecennial  (du''''6-df-sen'i-al),  a.  [<  LL. 
duodecennis,  of  twelve  years  (i  L.  duodecim, 
twelve,  -)-  annus,  a  year),  +  -al.]  Consisting  of 
twelve  years.    Ash. 

duodecimal  (dii-o-des'i-mal),  a.  and  n.  [<  L. 
duodecim  (=  Gr.  dviiSena,  S66eKa),  twelve  (<  dua 
=  E.  two,  -I-  decem  =  E.  ten),  ^-  -al.  Cf.  dozen, 
ult.  <  duodecim,  and  see  decimal.]  I,  a.  Beck- 
oning by  twelves  and  powers  of  twelve:  as, 
duodecimal  multiplication. 

The  duodecimal  system  in  liquid  measures,  which  is 
found  elsewhere,  appears  to  be  derived  from  the  Babylo- 
nians. Von  Ranke,  Univ.  Hist,  (trans.),  p.  19. 

Duodecimal  arithmetic  or  scale.  See  duodenary  arith- 
metic or  scale,  under  duodenary. 

II.  n.  1.  One  of  a  system  of  numerals  the 
base  of  which  is  twelve. — 2.  pi.  An  arithmeti- 
cal rule  for  ascertaining  the  number  of  square 
feet,  twelfths  of  feet,  and  square  inches  in  a. 
rectangular  area  or  surface  whose  sides  are 
given  in  feet  and  inches  and  twelfths  of  inches. 
The  feet  of  the  multiplier  are  first  multiplied  into  the 
feet,  inches,  and  twelfths  of  the  multiplicand,  giving 
square  feet,  twelfths,  and  inches.  The  Inches  of  the  mul- 
tiplier are  then  multiplied  into  the  feet  and  inches  of  the 
multiplicand,  giving  twelfths  of  feet  and  square  inches, 
and  finally  the  twelfths  of  inches  of  the  multiplier  are 
multiplied  into  the  feet  of  the  multiplicand,  giving  square 
inches.  These  three  partial  products  are  then  added  to- 
gether to  get  the  product  sought.  It  is  used  by  artificers. 
Also  called  duodecimal  or  cross  multiplication. 

duodecimally  (du-o-des'i-mal-i),  adv.  In  a 
duodecimal  manner;  by  twelves. 

duodecimfid  (du''''6-de-sim'fid),  a.  [<  L.  duode- 
cim, twelve,  +  -fidus]  <  findere,  cleave,  split  (= 
B.  bite) :  see  fission,  etc.]  Divided  into  twelve 
parts. 

duodecimo  (dii-o-des'i-mo),  n.  and  a.  [Orig. 
in  L.  (NL.)  phrase  in  duodecimo:  in,  prep.,  = 
E.  in;  duodecimo,  abl.  of  duodecimus,  twelfth, 
<  duodecim,  twelve.]  1.  n.  1.  A  size  of  page 
usually  measuring,  in  the  United  States,  about 
5J  inches  in  width  and  7|  inches  in  length, 
when  the  leaf  is  uncut,  and  corresponding  to 
crown  octavo  of  British  publishers. — 2.  A  book 
composed  of  sheets  which,  when  folded,  form 
twelve  leaves  of  this  size. —  3.  In  music,  the  in- 
terval of  a  twelfth.    JS.  D. 

II.  a.  Consisting  of  sheets  folded  into  twelve 
leaves ;  having  leaves  or  pages  measuring  about 
5i  by  7f  inches.     Often  written  12mo  or  12°. 

duodecimole  (du-o-des'i-mol),  n.  [<  L.  duo- 
decimus, twelfth :  see  duodecimo.]  In  music,  a 
group  of  twelve  notes  to  be  performed  in  the 
time  of  eight ;  a  dodecuplet. 

Duodecimpennatse  (du"'o-de-sim-pe-na'te), 
n.  pi.  [Nil.,  <  L.  duodecim,  twelve,  -1-  penna- 
tus,  winged,  feathered.]  In  ornith.,  in  Sunde- 
vall's  system,  a  cohort  of  Gallinw,  composed  of 
the  American  curassows  and  guans,  Cracidw: 
so  called  from  the  12  rectrices  or  tail-feathers. 
Also  called  Sylvicolm. 

duodecuple  (du-6-dek'u-pl),  a.  [=  P.  duodS- 
cuple  =  Sp.  duod4cuplo  =  Pg.  It.  duodecuplo,  < 
L.  duo,  =  E.  two,  +  decuplus,  tenfold:  see  de- 
cuple and  duodecimal.]     (consisting  of  twelves. 

duodena,  n.    Plural  of  duodenum. 

duodenal^  (du-o-de'nal),  a.  [=  E.  duodSnal  = 
Sp.  Pg.  duodenal  =  It.  duodenale ;  as  duodenum 
+  -al.]  Connected  with  or  relating  to  the  duo- 
denum: as,  "duodenal  dyspepsia,"  Copland. — 
Duodenal  fold,  a  special  loop  or  duplication  of  the  duo- 
denum, in  which  the  pancreas  is  lodged  in  many  animals, 
especially  in  birds,  where  it  forms  the  most  constant 
and  characteristic  folding  of  the  intestine. —  Duodenal 
glands.    See  gland. 

duodenal^  (du-o-de'nal),  a.  and  n.  [<  duodene 
+  -al.]    I.  a.  Pertaining  to  a  duodene. 
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n.  n.  In  musical  theory,  the  symbol  of  the 
root  of  a  duodene. 

duodenary  (dti-o-den'a-ri),  a.  [=  P.  duodSnaire 
=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  dmdenafio,  <  L.  dvadenarius,  oon- 
taining  twelve,  <  duodeni,  twelve  each,  <  duo- 
decim,  twelve.]   Relating  to  the  number  twelve ; 

twelvefold;  increasing  by  twelves Duodenary 

or  duodecimal  arithmetic  or  scale,  that  system  in 
which  the  local  value  of  the  flgui'es  increases  in  a  twelve- 
fold proportion  from  right  to  left,  instead  of  in  the  ten- 
fold proportion  of  the  common  decimal  arithmetic. 
duodene  (dH'o-den),  n.  [<  L.  duodeni,  twelve 
each:  see  dttodenar^.  Gi.  duodenum.']  In  mu- 
sical theory,  a  group  of  twelve  tones,  having  pre- 
cise acoustical  relations  with  one  another,  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  explain  and  correct  problems  in 
harmony  and  modulation.  Any  tone  whatever  may 
he  chosen  as  the  root,  and  its  symbol  is  called  a  duodenal. 
The  root,  the  major  third  above,  and  the  major  third  be- 
low it  constitute  the  initial  trine.  The  duodene  consists 
of  four  such  trines,  one  being  the  initial  trine,  one  a  per- 
fect fifth  below  it,  one  a  perfect  filth  above  it,  and  one 
two  perfect  fifths  above  it.  The  term  and  the  process  of 
analysis  to  which  it  belongs  were  first  used  by  A.  J.  Ellis 
in  England  in  1874.  The  study  of  the  process  is  incident 
to  the  attempt  to  secure  just  intonation  (pure  tempera- 
ment) on  keyed  instruments  of  fixed  pitch. 
duodenitis  (dii"o-df-ni'tis),  n.  [NL.,  <  duode- 
num +  -ife.]  Inflammation  of  the  duodenum. 
duodenostomy  (dii"6-de-no8'to-mi),  n.  [<  NL. 
duodenum,  q.  v.,  +  di-r.  crTd/ta,  mouth,  opening.] 
The  surgical  formation  of  an  external  opening 
from  the  duodenum  through  the  abdominal 
wall. 

duodenum  (du-o-de'num), «. ;  pi.  duodena  (-na). 
[NL.  (so  called  because  in  man  it  is  about  twelve 
finger-breadths  long),  <  L.  duodeni,  twelve  each : 
see  duodenary.']  1.  In  anat.,  the  first  portion 
of  the  small  intestine,  in  immediate  connection 
with  the  stomach,  receiving  the  hepatic  and 
pancreatic  secretions,  and  usually  curved  or 
folded  about  the  pancreas,  it  extends  from  the 
pylorus  to  the  beginnmg  of  the  jejunum.  In  man  it  is 
from  10  to  12  inches  in  length.  See  cuts  under  alimentary 
and  intestine. 

2.  In  entom.,  a  short  smooth  portion  of  the  in- 
testine, between  the  ventrieulus  and  the  Ueum, 
fotmd  in  a  few  coleopterous  insects.  Some  en- 
tomotomists,  however,  apply  this  name  to  the 
ventrieulus. 

duodrama  (dii-o-dra'ma),  n.  [=  F.  duodrame  = 
It.  duodramma,'<,  L.  (jMoJ'two,(=  Gr.  6vo  =E.  two), 
+  Gr.  Spajia,  a  drama :  see  drama.]  A  dramatic 
or  melodramatic  piece  for  two  performers  only. 
duoliteral  (du-o-lit'6r-al),  a.  [<  L.  duo,  =  E. 
two,  +  literal :  see  literal,  letter^.]  Consisting 
of  two  letters  only;  biliteral. 
duologue  (da'o-log),  n.  [<  L.  duo,  two  (=  Gr. 
Siio  =  E.  two),  +  Gr.  7i,6yog,  speech.  Cf.  mono- 
logue, dialogue.]  A  dialogue  or  piece  spoken 
by  two  persons. 

Mr.  Ernest  Warren's  duologue  "  The  Nettle  "  is  simple, 
pretty,  and  effective.  Atheruxwmy  No.  3077. 

I  do  not  feel  that  I  shall  be  departing  from  the  rule  I 
prescribed  to  myself  at  the  commencement  of  this  paper, 
il  I  touch  upon  the  duologue  entertainments. 

Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XXXIX.  644. 

duomo  (dwo'mo),  n.  [It.,  a  dome,  cathedral: 
see  dome^.]  A  cathedral;  properly,  an  Italian 
cathedral.    See  dome\ 

Bright  vignettes,  and  each  complete. 
Of  tower  or  duomo,  sunny-sweet. 

Tennyson,  The  Daisy. 

The  bishop  is  said  to  have  decorated  the  d«07no  with 
500  large  and  200  small  columns  brought  from  Pares  for 
the  purpose. 

C.  C.  Perkins,  Italian  Sculpture,  Int.,  p.  xxxv.,  note. 

dupt  (dup),  V.  t.  [Contr.  of  dial,  do  up,  open,  < 
ME.  do  up,  don  up,  open :  see  do'^,  and  cf .  don^, 
doff,  dout^.]    To  open. 

■What  Devell !  iche  weene,  the  porters  are  drunke ;  wil 
they  not  dup  the  gate  to-day? 

R.  Edwards,  Damon  and  Pythias. 

Then  up  he  rose  and  donn'd  his  clothes. 
And  dupp'd  the  chamber  door. 

Shale,  Hamlet,  iv.  5. 

dupability  (dti-par-bil'i-ti),  n.  [Also  written, 
less  reg.,  dupeability ;' <.  dupable:  see  -Wity.] 
The  quality  of  being  dupable ;  gullibility. 

But  this  poor  Napoleon  mistook ;  he  believed  too  much 
in  the  dupability  of  men.  Carlyle. 

dupable  (dii'pa-bl),  a.    [Also  written,  less  reg., 
dupeable;  <  dupe  +  -able.]    Capable  of  being 
duped;  guUible. 
Man  is  a  dupable  animal.    S&uthey,  The  Doctor,  Ixxxvii. 

duparted  (dii'par-ted),  a.  [<  L.  duo,  =  E.  two, 
+  parted.]    In  lier.,  same  as  biparted. 

dupe  (dup),  n.  [<  F.  dupe,  a  dupe,  <  OF.  dupe, 
duppe,  P.  dial,  dube,  duppe,  a  hoopoe,  a  bird  re- 
garded as  stupid:  see  hoopoe  and  JJpupa.  For 
similar  examples  of  the  application  of  the  names 
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of  (supposed)  stupid  birds  to  stupid  persons,  of. 
booby,  goose,  gull,  and  (in  Pg.)  dodo.  Cf.  Bret. 
houperik,  a  hoopoe,  a  dupe.]  A  person  who  is 
deceived ;  one  who  is  led  astray  by  false  repre- 
sentations or  conceptions ;  a  victim  of  credu- 
lity: as,  the  dupe  of  a  designing  rogue;  he  is  a 
dupe  to  his  imagination. 

First  slave  to  words,  then  vassal  to  a  name, 
Then  duve  to  party ;  child  and  man  the  same. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  602. 

He  that  hates  truth  shall  be  the  dupe  of  lies. 

Cowper,  Progress  of  Error. 

When  the  spirit  is  not  master  of  the  world,  then  it  is  its 
dupe.  Emerson,  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  229. 

dupe  (dup),  V.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  duped,  ppr. 
duping.  [<  P.  duper,  dupe,  gull,  take  in;  from 
the  noun.]  To  deceive;  trick;  mislead  by  im- 
posing on  one's  credulity :  as,  to  dupe  a  person 
by  flattery. 

Ne'er  have  I  duped  him  with  base  counterfeits. 

Coleridge. 
Instead  of  making  civilization  the  friend  of  the  poor,  it 
[the  theory  of  social  equality]  has  duped  the  poor  into 
making  themselves  the  enemies  of  civilization. 

W.  H.  Mallock,  Social  Equality,  p.  211. 

dupeability,  dupeable.  See  dupability,  dupa- 
ble. 

duper  (du'pfer),  n.  [<  dupe  +  -eri ;  after  OF. 
(and  P.)  dupeur,  a  deceiver.]  One  who  dupes  or 
deceives ;  a  cheat ;  a  swindler. 

The  race-ground  had  its  customary  complement  of 
knaves  and  fools — the  dupers  and  the  duped. 

Bvlwer,  Pelham,  I.  xii. 

dupery  (dii'p6r-i),  ».  [<  F.  duperie,  <  dupe,  a 
dupe :  see  dupe,  n.]  The  art  of  deceiving  or 
imposingnpon  the  credulity  of  others ;  the  ways 
or  methods  of  a  duper. 

Travelling  from  town  to  town  in  the  full  practice  of  du- 
pery and  wheedling.  I.  D' Israeli,  Amen,  of  Lit.,  I.  304. 
It  might  be  hard  to  see  an  end  to  the  inquiry  were  we 
once  to  set  diligently  to  work  to  examine  and  set  forth 
how  much  innocent  dupery  we  habitually  practise  upon 
ourselves  in  the  region  of  metaphysics. 

Maudsley,  Body  and  Will,  p.  23. 

dupion,  doupion  (dii'-,  do'pi-on),  n.    [<  P.  dou- 

£ion,  <  It.  doppione,  aug.  of  doppio,  double,  < 
.  duplus,  double :  see  double,  and  also  dou^ 
bloon  and  dobrao,  doublets  of  dupion.]  1.  A 
double  cocoon  formed  by  two  silkworms  spin- 
ning together. — 2.  The  coarse  silk  furnished 
by  such  double  cocoons. 

duplation  (du-pla'shon),  n.  [<  L.  duplus,  dou- 
ble, +  -ation.]  Multiplication  by  two;  dou- 
bling. 

duple  (du'pl),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  duplo,  <  L.  du- 
plus, double :  see  double,  the  old  form.]  Dou- 
ble.    [Rare  in  general  use.] 

A  competent  defence  of  lUyricum  was  upon  a  two-fold 
reason  established,  the  duple  greatnesse  of  which  busi- 
ness the  emperor  having  taken  in  hand  affected  both. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Ammianus,  p.  101. 

Duple  ratio,  a  ratio  such  as  that  of  2  to  1,  8  to  4,  etc. 
Subduple  ratio  is  the  reverse,  or  as  1  to  2,  4  to  8,  etc. — 
Duple  rhythm,  in  music,  a  rhythm  characterized  by  two 
beats  or  pulses  to  the  measure  ;  double  time. 

duple  (du'pl),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dupled,  ppr. 
dupling.    [<  duple,  a.]    To  double.     [Rare.] 

duplet  (dii'plet),  n.  [<  L.  duplus,  double,  +  E. 
dim.  -et.]    A  doublet.     [Rare.] 

That  is  to  throw  three  dice  till  duplets  and  a  chance  be 
thrown,  and  the  highest  duplet  wins. 

Dryden,  Mock  Astrologer,  iii. 

duplex  (dii'pleks),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  duplex,  dou- 
ble, twofold,  <  duo,  =  E.  two,  +  plieare,  fold.]  I. 
a.  Double ;  twofold,  specifically  applied  in  electricity 
to  a  system  of  telegraphy  in  which  two  messages  are  trans- 
mitted at  the  same  time  over  a  single  wire :  it  includes 
both  diplex  and  contraplex.  See  these  words. — Duplex 
escapement  of  a  watch.  See  escapement. — Duplex 
idea,  lathe,  pelittl.  See  the  nouns.— Duplex  querela 
(eccles.),  a  double  quarrel  (which  see,  under  quarrel). 
II,  n.  A  doubling  or  duplicating. 

duplex  (dii'pleks),  v.  [<  duplex,  a.]  I.  trans. 
In  teleg.,  to  arrange  (a  wire)  so  that  two  mes- 
sages may  be  transmitted  along  it  at  the  same 
time. 

Four  perfectly  independent  wires  were  practically  cre- 
ated. .  .  .  Each  of  these  wires  was  also  duplexed. 

O.  B.  Prescott,  Elect.  Invent.,  p.  219. 

II.  intrans.  To  transmit  telegraphic  messages 
by  the  duplex  system. 

duplicate  (du'pli-kat),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dupli- 
cated, ppr.  duplicating.  [<  L.  dwplicatus,  pp.  of 
duplicare,  make  double,  <  duplex  (duplic-),  dou- 
ble, twofold:  see  duplex.  Cf.  double,  v.]  J, 
trans.  1.  To  double;  repeat;  produce  a  second 
(like  the  first) ;  make  a  copy  or  copies  of. 

Whereof  perhaps  one  reason  is,  because  there  is  shewn 
in  this  a  duplicated  power :  a  contrary  stream  of  power 
running  across  and  thwart,  in  its  effects  in  this. 

Qoodvnn,  Works,  III.  i.  658. 
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3.  In  physiol.,  to  divide  into  two  by  natural 
growth  or  spontaneous  division:  as,  some  in- 
fusorians  duplicate  themselves. 

II.  intrans.  To  become  double ;  repeat  or  be 
repeated;  specifically,  in  ecclesiastical  use,  to 
celebrate  the  mass  or  holy  communion  twice  in 
the  same  day.    See  duplication. 

The  desires  of  man,  if  they  pass  through  an  even  and  in- 
different life  towards  the  issues  of  an  ordinary  and  neces- 
sary course,  they  are  little,  and  within  eommand ;  but  if 
they  pass  upon  an  end  or  aim  of  difficulty  or  ambition, 
they  duplicate,  and  grow  to  a  disturbance. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  I.  104. 

If  the  Priest  has  to  duplicate,  i.  e.,  to  celebrate  twice  in 
one  day,  he  must  not  drink  the  ablutions,  which  must  be- 
poured  into  a  chalice  and  left  lor  him  to  consume  at  the 
second  celebration.    For  to  drink  the  ablutions  would  be 

F.  0.  Lee,  Direc'torium  Anglicanum,  4th  ed.  (1879),  p.  248. 

duplicate  (dii'pli-kat),  a.  and  n,  [=  It.  dupli- 
cato  =  D.  dupUJcaai  =  G.  Dan.  dtipUJcat,  <  L. 
duplicatus,  pp.  of  duplicare,  make  double:  see 
duplicate,  v7]  I.  a.  1.  Double;  twofold;  con- 
sisting of  or  relating  to  a  pair  or  pairs^  or  to  two 
corresponding  parts:  as,  duplicate  spines  in  an 
insect ;  duplicate  examples  of  an  ancient  coin ; 
duplicate  proportion. — 2t.  Consisting  of  a  dou- 
ble number  or  quantity;  multiplied  by  two. 

The  estates  of  Bruges  little  doubted  to  admit  so  small  a 
numbre  into  so  populous  a  company,  yea  though  the  num- 
bre  were  duplicate.  Hall,  Hen.  VII.,  an.  6. 

3.  Exactly  Uke  or  corresponding  to  something 
made  or  done  before;  repeating  an  original; 
matched:  as,  there  are  many  duplicate  copies 
of  this  picture;  a  duplicate  action  or  proceed- 
ing.—Duplicate  proportion  or  ratio,  the  proportion 
or  ratio  of  squares  :  thus,  in  geometrical  proportion,  ^he 
first  term  is  said  to  be  to  the  third  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of 
the  first  to  the  second,  or  as  its  square  is  to  the  square  of 
the  second.  Thus,  in  9 :  15 ::  16  :  25,  the  ratio  of  9  to  25  is 
a  duplicate  of  that  of  9  to  15,  or  as  the  square  of  9  is  to 
the  square  of  IB ;  also,  the  duplicate  ratio  of  a  to  6  is  the 
ratio  of  a  a  to  6  6  or  of  fflS  to  62. 

II.  n.  1.  One  of  two  or  more  things  corre- 
sponding in  every  respect  to  each  other. 

Of  all  these  he  [Vertue]  made  various  sketches  and  notes, 
always  presenting  a  duplicate  of  his  observations  to  Lord 
Oxford.  Walpole,  Life  of  Vertue. 

Specifically,  in  law  and  com. :  (a)  An  instrument  or  writ- 
ing corresponding  in  every  particular  to  a  first  or  original 
and  of  equal  validity  with  it ;  an  additional  original. 

Duplicates  of  dispatches  and  of  important  letters  are 
frequently  sent  by  another  conveyance,  as  a  precaution 
against  the  risk  of  a  miscarriage.  The  copy  which  first 
reaches  its  destination  is  treated  as  an  original.    Wharton. 

In  the  case  of  mutual  contracts,  such  as  leases,  contracts 
of  marriage,  copartnership,  and  the  like,  duplicates  of  the 
deed  are  frequently  prepared,  each  of  which  is  signed  by 
all  the  contracting  parties ;  and,  where  this  is  done,  the 
parties  are  bound  if  one  of  the  duplicates  be  reg^ilarly  ex- 
ecuted, although  the  other  should  be  defective  in  the  ne- 
cessary solemnities.  Bell. 

(b)  A  second  copy  of  a  document,  furnished  by  authority 
when  the  original  has  been  lost,  defaced,  or  invalidated. 
2.  One  of  two  or  more  things  each  of  which 
corresponds  in  all  essential  respects  to  an  origi- 
nal, type,  or  pattern ;  another  corresponding  to 
a  first  or  original ;  another  of  the  same  kind ;  a, 
copy :  as,  a  duplicate  of  a  bust. 

Many  duplicates  of  the  General's  wagon  stand  about  the 
church  in  every  direction. 

W.  M.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p.  72. 

duplication  (du-pli-ka'shon),  n.  [=  F.  dupli- 
cation =  Pr.  duplicatio  =  Sp.  duplicacion  =  Pg. 
duplicagao  =  It.  duplicazione,  <  L.  duplicatio^n-), 
<  duplicare,  pp.  duplicatus,  double :  see  dupli- 
cate, v.]  1.  The  act  of  duplicating,  or  of  mak- 
ing or  repeating  something  essentially  the  same 
as  something  previously  existing  or  done. 

However,  if  two  sheriffs  appear  in  one  year  (as  at  this 
time  and  frequently  hereafter),  such  duplication  cometh 
to  pass  by  one  of  these  accidents. 

Fuller,  Worthies,  Berkshire. 

2.  In  arith.,  the  multiplication  of  a  number  by 
two. —  3.  Afolding;  a  doubling;  also,  a  fold:  as, 
the  duplication ot  amembrane. — 4.  Inphysiol., 
the  actor  process  of  dividing  into  two  by  natural 
growth  or  spontaneous  division. — 5.  la  music, 
the  process  or  act  of  adding  the  upper  or  lower 
octaves  or  replicates  to  the  tones  of  a  melody  or 
harmony.  Bee  double,  n.st,n6.  v. — 6.  In&o*.,same 
as  chorisis. —  7.  In  admiralty  laic,  a  pleading  on 
the  part  of  the  defendant  in  reply  to  the  replica- 
tion. Benedict.  [Rare.]— 8.  Eccles.,  the  cele- 
bration of  the  mass  or  eueharist  twice  by  the 
same  priest  on  the  same  day.  From  the  sixth  cen- 
tury to  the  thirteenth,  duplication  was  in  many  place* 
not  an  unusual  practice  on  a  number  of  days.  Since  the 
fourteenth  century  it  has  been  forbidden  in  the  Boman 
Catholic  Church  except  on  Christmas  day.  In  the  medi- 
eval church  in  England  it  was  allowed  on  Easter  day 

also.    The  Greek  Church  does  not  permit  duplication. 

Duplication  formula,  in  math.,  a  formula  for  obtain- 
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Ing  the  sine,  etc.,  of  the  double  of  an  angle  from  the 
functions  of  the  angle  itself.— ProWem  of  the  duplica- 
tion, or  duplication  of  the  cube,  in  math.,  the  problem 
to  determine  the  side  of  a  cube  which  shall  have  double 
the  solid  contents  of  a  given  cube.  The  problem  is  equiv- 
alent to  finding  the  cube  root  of  2,  which  is  neither  ra- 
tional nor  rationally  expressible  in  terms  of  square  roots 
of  integers ;  consequently  neither  an  exact  numerical  so- 
I  lution  nor  an  exact  construction  with  a  rule  and  compals 
is  possible.    Also  called  the  Delian  problem. 

There  remain  yet  some  other  pages  of  Mr.  Hobbes's  dia- 
logue, wherein  he  speaks  of  .  .  .  the  duplication  of  the 
cube,  and  the  quadrature  of  the  circle. 

Boyle,  Works,  I.  234. 

The  altar  of  Apollo  at  Athens  -was  a  square  block,  or 

cube,  and  to  double  it  required  the  duplication  of  the  cube. 

D.  Webster,  Speech,  Mechanics'  Inst.,  Nov.  12, 1828. 

duplicative  (du'pli-ka-tiv),  a.  [=  P.  dupUca- 
tif;  as  duplicate  +  -ive.']  Having  the  quality  of 
duplicating  or  douMing;  especially,  in  physiol., 
having  the  quality  of  duplicating  or  dividing 
into  two  by  natural  growth  or  spontaneous  di- 
vision. 

In  the  lowest  forms  of  Vegetable  life,  the  primordial 
germ  multiplies  itself  by  duplicative  subdivision  into  an' 
apparently  unlimited  number  of  cells. 

W.  B.  Carpenter,  in  Grove's  Corr.  of  Forces. 

duplicatopectinate  (dii-pli-ka-to-pek'ti-nat), 
a.  [<  duplicate  +  pectinate.']  In  entom.,  hav- 
ing the  branches  of  bipectinate  autennea  on 
each  side  alternately  long  and  short. 

duplicature  (du'pli-ka-tur),  n.  [=  F.  dupXioa- 
tttre  =  It.  duplieatura,  <  L.  as  if  *duplicaturaf 
<  duplicare,  pp.  dupUcatus,  double:  see  dupli- 
cate, v.]  A  doubling;  a  fold  or  folding;  a  du- 
plication: as,  a  dupUaature  of  the  peritoneum. 

The  kidneys  and  bladder  are  contained  in  a  distinct  du- 
plicature of  that  membrane  [the  peritoneum],  being  there- 
by partitioned  off  from  the  other  contents  of  the  abdo- 
men. Palep,  Nat.  Theol.,  xi. 

duplicidentate  (du'"pli-Bi-den'tat),  a.  [<  NL. 
duplicidentatus,  <  L.  duplex  (dupUc-),  double,  -I- 
dentatus  =  B.  toothed:  see  dentate.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Duplioidentati ;  having  four 
upper  incisors,  two  of  which  are  much  smaller 
than  and  situated  behind  the  other  two,  of 
which  they  thus  appear  Uke  duplicates,  as  in 
the  hare,  rabbit,  or  pika.     Coues. 

Duplioidentati  (du"pli-si-den-ta'ti),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  (sc.  GUres),  orig.  Dupliddentata  (sc.  So- 
dentia,  lUiger,  1811);  ;pl.  of  dupUddentatv^ :  see 
duplicidentate.]  A  prime  division  of  the  order 
JRodentia  or  GrWres,  containing  those  rodents,  as 
the  hares  and  pikas,  which  have  four  upper 
front  teeth — that  is,  twice  as  many  as  ordinary 
rodents,  or  SimpUeidentati.  The  group  consists 
of  the  families  Leporidm  and  LagomyidtB.  E.  S. 
Alston. 

duplicity  (dti-plis'i-ti);  **■  [^  ME.  dupUcite,  < 
OF.  dupUcite,  F,  SmUdtS  =  Sp.  dupMddad  = 
Pg.  dupliddade  =  It.  dv/pUdtd,,  <  LL.  dmpUd- 
ta(t-)s,  doubleness,  ML.  ambiguity,  <  L.  duplex 
((^jipZio-),  twofold,  double :  see  duplex.]  1.  The 
state  of  being  double ;  doubleness.     [Bare.] 

They  neither  acknowledge  a  multitude  of  unmade  dei- 
ties, nor  yet  that  duplicity  of  them  which  Plutarch  con- 
tended for  (one  good  and  the  other  evil). 

Cudworth,  Intellectual  System,  p.  231. 

These  intermediate  examples  need  not  in  the  least  con- 
fuse our  generally  distinct  ideas  of  the  two  families  of 
buildings ;  the  one  in  which  the  substance  is  alike  through- 
out, and  the  forms  and  conditions  of  the  ornament  as- 
sume or  prove  that  it  is  so  ;  ,  ,  .  and  the  other,  in  which 
the  substance  is  of  two  kinds,  one  internal,  the  other  ex- 
ternal, and  the  system  of  decoration  is  founded  on  this 
duplicity,  as  pre-eminently  in  St.  Mark's.  1  have  used 
the  word  duplicity  in  no  depreciatory  sense.         Buskin. 

A  star  in  the  Northern  Crown,  .  .  .  (t^  Coronae),  was 
found  to  have  completed  more  than  one  entire  circuit 
since  its  first  discovery ;  another,  t  Serpentarii,  had  closed 
up  into  apparent  singleness ;  while  in  a  third,  ^  Orionis, 
tlie  converse  change  had  taken  place,  and  deceptive  sin- 
gleness had  been  transformed  into  obvious  duplicity. 

A.  M.  Gierke,  Astron.  in  19th  Cent.,  p.  58. 

2.  Doubleness  of  heart  or  speech ;  the  acting 
or  speaking  differently  in  relation  to  the  same 
thing  at  different  times  or  to  different  persons, 
with  intention  to  deceive ;  the  practice  of  de- 
ception by  means  of  dissimulation  or  double- 
dealing. 

And  shall  we  even  now,  whilst  we  are  yet  smarting  from 
the  consequences  of  her  treachery,  become  a  second  time 
the  good  easy  dupes  of  her  duplicity  ? 

Anecdotes  of  Bp.  Watson,  I.  273. 

I  think  the  student  of  their  character  should  also  be  slow 
to  upbraid  Italians  for  their  duplicity,  without  admitting. 
In  palliation  of  the  faults,  facts  of  long  ages  of  alien  and 
domestic  oppression,  in  politics  and  religion. 

Howells,  Venetian  Life,  xxi. 

3.  In  law,  the  pleading  of  two  or  more  dis- 
tinct matters  together  as  if  constituting  but 
one.=Syil.  2.  Guile,  deception,  hypocrisy,  artifice,  chi- 
canery. 
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duplo-  (dii'plo).  [<  L.  duplus,  double:  see  dou- 
ble.] A  prefix  signifying  '  twofold '  or  '  twice  as 
much':  as,  duplo-carburet,  twofold  carburet. 

duply (du-pli'), TO.;  Tpl. duplies (,-Tp]iz').  l<*duply, 
V.  (on  type  of  reply,  <  OF.  replier),  <  OF.  as  if 
*dupUer,F.  only  dupliquer  =  Sp.  Pg.  dupUcar  = 
It.  duplicare,  <  ML.  duplicare,  put  in  a  rebutter, 
make  a  second  reply,  L.  duplicare,  double :  see 
duplicate,  a.]  In  Scots  law,  a  second  reply:  a 
pleading  formerly  in  use  in  inferior  courts. 

Answers,  replies,  duplies,  triplies,  quadruplies,  followed 
thick  upon  each  other.  Scott,  Abbot,  i. 

dupondius  (dii-pon'di-us),  n. ;  pi.  dupondii  (-i). 
[L.,  also  dupondium,  dipondium,  <  duo,  =  E.  two, 
+  pondus,  a  weight,  <  pendere,  weigh:  see 
pound^.]    A  Roman  bronze  coin,  of  the  value 


durante  beneplacito 

and  spinal  cord ;  a  dense,  tough,  glistening 
fibrous  membrane  which  lines  the  interior  of  the 
brain-case,  but  in  the  spinal  column  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  periosteum  lining  the  vertebras 
by  a  space  filled  with  loose  areolar  tissue,  in 
the  skull  it  envelops  the  brain,  but  does  not  send  down 
processes  into  the  fissures.  It  forms,  however,  some  main 
folds,  as  the  vertical  falcate  sheet  or  falx  cerebri  between 
the  hemispheres  of  the  cerebrum,  and  the  tentorium  or 
horizontal  sheet  between  the  cerebrum  and  the  cerebel- 
lum. Sundry  venous  channels  between  layers  of  the  duia 
mater  are  the  sinuses  of  the  brain.  The  term  duramater 
is  contrasted  with  pia  mater,  both  these  meninges  being 
so  named  from  an  old  fanciful  notion  that  they  were  the 
"  mothers,"  or  at  least  the  nurses,  of  the  contained  parts. 
duramen  (du-ra'men),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  duramen, 
hardness,  also  applied  to  a  ligneous  vine-branch, 
<  durare,  harden,  <  durus,  hard:  see  dure.]  In- 
bat. ,  the  central  wood  or  heart-wood  in  the  trunk 
of  an  exogenous  tree,  it  is  harder  and  more  solid 
than  the  newer  wood  that  surrounds  it,  from  the  forma- 
tion of  secondary  layers  of  cellulose  in  the  wood-cells.  It 
is  also  usually  of  a  deeper  color,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
peculiar  coloring  matters.  Called  by  ship-carpenters  the 
See  alburnum.    Also  dura. 


Obverse.  Reverse. 

Dupondiusof  Augustus.— British  Museum.    (Size  of  the  original.) 

of  2  asses  (see  os*),  issued  by  Augustus  and 
some  of  his  successors:  popularly  called  by 
coin-collectors  "second  brass,"  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  sestertius,  the  " first  "brass"  Roman 
coin. 

dupper  (dup'6r),  n.     Same  as  dubber^. 

Dupuytren  s  contraction.    See  contraction. 

dur  (dor),  n.  [=  G.  Pan.  Sw.  dur,  <  L.  durus, 
hard.]    In  music, major:  as,  C  dur,  or  C  major. 

dura  (dii'ra),  «.  [NL.,  fem.  of  L.  durus,  hard: 
see  dure.]  1.  Saxae  as  duramen.— Z.  The  dura 
mater  (which  see).     Wilder  and  Gage. 

durability  (du-ra-bil'i-ti),  n.  [=  Dan.  Sw.  du- 
rabilitet,  <F.  dmabiliii(SiF.  dureblete)  =  Pr.  du- 
rabletat  =  Pg.  durabilidade  =  It.  durabiUtd,  < 
LL.  dwabiUta(t-)s,  <  L.  durabilis,  durable :  see 
durable.]  The  quality  of  being  durable ;  the 
power  of  lasting  or  continuing  in  the  same 
state  by  resistance  to  causes  of  decay  or  disso- 
lution. 

A  Gothic  cathedral  raises  ideas  of  grandeur  In  our  minds 

by  its  size,  its  height,  .  .  .  its  antiquity,  and  its  duraiijiti/. 

H.  Blair,  Rhetoric,  iii. 

durable  (dii'ra-bl),  a.     [=  D.  Dan.  Sw.  durabel, 

<  F.  durable  =  Pr.  Sp.  durable  =  Pg.  duravel  = 
It.  durabile,  <  L.  durabilis,  lasting,  <  durare,  last, 

<  durus,  hard,  lasting :  see  dure,  v.]  Having  the 
quality  of  lasting,  or  continuing  long  in  being ; 
not  perishable  or  changeable;  lasting;  endur- 
ing :  as,  durable  timber ;  durable  cloth ;  durable 
happiness. 

The  monuments  of  wit  and  learning  are  more  durable 
than  the  monuments  of  power,  or  of  the  hands. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  i.  101. 

They  might  take  vp  their  Crosse,  and  follow  the  second 
Adam  vnto  a  durable  happinesse. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  28. 
For  time,  though  in  eternity,  applied 
To  motion,  measures  all  things  durable 
By  present,  past,  and  future. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  V.  581. 
The  very  susceptibility  that  makes  him  quick  to  feel 
makes  him  also  incapable  of  deep  and  durable  feeling. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  364. 

=  S3ni,  Permanent,  Stable,  etc.  (see  lasting),  abiding,  con- 
tinuing, firm,  strong,  tough. 
durableness  (du'ra-bl-nes),  n.    The  quality  of 
being  lasting  or  enduring;  durability:  as,  the 
durableness  of  honest  fame. 

As  for  the  timber  of  the  walnut-tree,  it  may  be  termed 
an  English  shittim-wood  for  the  fineness,  smoothness,  and 
durableness  thereof.  Fuller,  Worthies,  Surrey. 

The  durableness  of  metals  is  the  foundation  of  this  ex- 
traordinary steadiness  of  price. 

Adam  Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations,  i.  11. 

durably  (du'ra-bli),  adv.  In  a  lasting  manner ; 
with  long  continuance. 

An  error  in  physical  speculations  is  seldom  productive 
of  such  consequences,  either  to  one's  neighbour  or  one's 
self,  as  are  deeply,  durably,  or  extensively  injurious. 

V.  Knox,  Essays,  i. 

dural  (du'ral),  a.  [<  dura  (mater)  +  -al.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  dura  mater. 

The  dural  vessels  were  well  injected  externally  and  in- 
ternally. ,  Medical  News,  LII.  430. 

dura  mater  (dii'ra  ma'ter).  [NL. :  L.  dura, 
fem.  of  durus,  hard ;  mater,  mother :  see  dure, 
mother,  and  cf .  dura.]  The  outermost  membra- 
nous envelop  or  external  meninx  of  the  brain 


The  inner  layers  of  wood,  being  not  only  the  oldest,  but 
the  most  solidified  by  matters  deposited  within  their  com- 
ponent cells  and  vessels,  are  spoken  of  collectively  under 
the  designation  (iuramen  or  "heart- wood." 

W.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros.,  §  369. 

durance  (dii'rans),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  du- 
raunce,  duranse;  <  OF.  durance  =  Sp.  duranga 
=  It.  dwranza,  <  ML.  as  if  "duranUa,  <  L.  du- 
ran(t-)s,-p^T.ot  durare,  last:  see  dure, v.  InE. 
durance  is  prob.  in  part  an  abbr.  by  apheresis  of 
endurance,  q.  v.]  1.  Duration;  continuance; 
endurance.     [Obsolete  or  archaic] 

Loe  1  I  have  made  a  Calender  for  every  yeare, 
That  Steele  in  strength,  and  time  in  durance,  shall  out- 
weare.  Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  Epil. 

An  antique  kind  of  work,  composed  of  little  square  pieces 
of  marble,  gilded  and  coloured,  .  .  .  which  set  together 
.  .  .  present  an  unexpressible  statelinesse ;  and  are  of 
marvellous  durance.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  24. 


Of  how  short  durance  was  this  new  made  state ! 

Di-yden,  State  of  Innocence,  v.  1. 

The  durance  of  a  granite  ledge.  Emerson,  Astrsea. 

3.  Imprisonment ;  restraint  of  the  person ;  in- 
voluntary confinement  of  any  kind. 

What  bootes  it  him  from  death  to  be  unbownd. 

To  be  captived  in  endlesse  duraunce 

Of  sorrow  and  despeyre  without  aleggeaunce  ? 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  v.  42. 

They  [the  Flemmings]  put  their  Lord  in  Prison,  till  with 
long  I>uranc6  he  at  last  consented. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  122. 

I  give  thee  thy  liberty,  set  thee  from  durance. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  iii.  1, 

In  durance  vile  here  must  I  wake  and  weep. 

Bwm,  Epistle  from  Esopus  to  Maria. 

3t.  An^  material  supposed  to  be  of  remarkable 
durability,  as  buff-leather;  especially,  a  strong 
cloth  made  to  replace  and  partly  to  imitate 
buff-leather ;  a  variety  of  tammy.  Sometimes 
written  dwrant,  and  also  called  everlasting. 

Yoiu"  mincing  uiceries — durance  petiicosits,  and  silver 
bodkins. 

Marston,  Jonson,  and  Chapman,  Eastward  Ho,  i.  1. 

As  the  taylor  that  out  of  seven  yards  stole  one  and  a 
half  of  durance.  B.  Wilson,  Three  Ladies  of  London. 

Is  not  a  buflf-jerkin  a  most  sweet  robe  of  durance? 

Shak.,1  Hen.  IV.,  i.  2. 

4.  A  kind  of  apple. 

durancyf,  n.  [As  durance.]  Continuance ;  last- 
ingness;  durance. 

The  souls  ever  duraticy  I  sung  before, 
Ystruok  with  mighty  rage. 

Br.  H.  Mere,  Sleep  of  the  Soul,  i.  1. 

durangite  (du-ran' jit),  n.  [<  Durango  (see  def . ) 
-f-  -it^.]  A  fluo-arsenate  of  aluminium,  iron, 
and  sodium,  occurring  in  orange-red  monoclinic 
crystals,  associated  with  cassiterite  (tin-stone), 
at  Durango,  Mexico. 

duranset,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  durare. 

durantf  (du'rant),  n.  [<  It.  durante,  a  kind  of 
strong  cloth,  <;  L.  duran{t-)s,  lasting,  ppr.  of 
durare,  last:  see  dure,  v.]     Same  as  durance,  3. 

Duranta  (du-ran' ta),  n.  [NL.,  named  after 
Castor  Durante,  an  Italian  physician  (died 
1590).]  A  genus  of  verbenaceous  shrubs  of 
tropical  America,  bearing  a  great  profusion  of 
blue  flowers  in  racemes.  D.  Plumieri  is  found 
in  greenhouses. 

durante  beneplacito  (du-ran'te  be-ne-plas'i- 
to).  [ML.  NL. :  L.  durante,  abl.  of  dttran{t-)s, 
during,  ppr.  of  durare,  last,  dure  (see  dure,  v., 
and  during);  LL.  beneplacito,  abl.  of  benepla- 
dtum,  good  pleasure,  nent.  of  benepladtus,  pp. 
of  beneplacere,  bene placere,  please  well:  see  be- 
neplacit.]    During  good  pleasure. 


durante  vita 

durante  vita  (du-ran'te  vi'ta).  [L. :  durante, 
abl.  of  duran(t-)s,  during  (see  durante  bene- 
placito) ;  vita,  abl.  of  vita,  life :  see  vital.]  Dur- 
ing life. 

duration  (du-ra'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  duracion. 
Cf .  Pr.  duracio  =  Sp.  duracion  =  Pg.  duragao  = 
It.  durasione,  <  ML.  duratio(n-),  oontinuance, 
perseverance,  <  L.  durare,  last:  see  dure,  v.] 
Continuance  in  time ;  also,  the  length  of  time 
•during  which,  anything  continues :  as,  the  dura- 
tion of  life  or  of  a  partnership;  the  duration 
of  a  tone  or  note  in  music;  the  duration  of  an 
«clipse. 

The  distance  between  any  parts  of  that  succession  [of 
ideas],  or  between  the  appearance  of  any  two  ideas  in  our 
minds,  is  that  we  call  duration. 

Locke,  Human  XJnderstanding,  II.  xiv.  3. 

Is  there  any  thing  in  human  life,  the  duration  of  which 
can  be  called  long?  Steele,  Spectator,  So.  163. 

It  was  proposed  that  the  duration  of  Parliament  should 
loe  limited.  Macaulay, 

Relative,  apparent,  and  common  time  is  duration  as  es- 
timated by  the  motion  of  bodies,  as  by  days,  months,  and 
years.  Clerk  Maxwell,  Matter  and  Motion,  art.  xvii. 

durbar,  darbar  (d^r'biir),  n.  [<  Hind,  darbdr, 
Turk,  derbdr,  <  Pers.  darbar,  a  court,  an  audi- 
ence-room, <  dar,  a  door,  -I-  bar,  admittance, 
audience,  court,  tribunal.]  1.  An  audience- 
room  in  the  palace  of  a  native  prince  of  India; 
the  audience  itself. 

He  was  at  once  informed  that  a  Rampore  citizen  had 
no  right  to  enter  the  durbar  of  Jubbul,  and  was  obliged 
to  go  out  in  the  rain  in  the  court-yard. 

W.  H.  Russell,  Diary  in  India,  II.  206. 

2.  A  state  levee  or  audience  held  by  the  gov- 
ernor-general of  India,  or  by  one  of  the  native 
princes ;  an  official  reception. 

On  January  1, 1877,  Queen  Victoria  was  proclaimed  Em- 
press of  India,  at  a  darbdr  of  unequalled  magnificence, 
held  on  the  historic  "  ridge  "  overlooking  the  Mughal  capi- 
tal of  Delhi.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XII.  811. 

duref  (dur),  a.  [Sc  also  dour;  <  OF.  dur,  F. 
dur  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  duro,  <  L.  durus,  hard,  rough, 
harsh,  insensible,  =  Ir.  dur  =  Gael,  dur,  dull, 
hard,  stupid,  obstinate,  firm,  strong,  =  W.  dir, 
certain,  sure,  of  force,  dir,  force,  certainty; 
but  the  Celtic  forms,  like  W.  dur,  steel,  may 
be  borrowed  from  the  Latin.]     Hard ;  rough. 

What  dure  and  cruell  penance  dooe 
I  sustaine  for  none  offence  at  all. 

Palace  of  Pleasure,  I.  sig.  Q,  4. 

duret  (diir),  V.  [<  ME.  duren,  <  OF.  durer,  F. 
durer  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  durar  =  It.  durare,  <  L. 
durare,  intr.  be  hardened,  be  patient,  wait,  hold 
out,  endure,  last,  tr.  harden,  inure,  <  duru3, 
hard,  rough,  harsh,  insensible:  see  dure,  a. 
Hence  endure,  perdure,  duration,  during,  etc.] 

1.  intrans.  1.  To  extend  in  time;  last;  con- 
tinue ;  be  or  exist ;  endure. 

Whyl  that  the  world  may  dure. 

Chaucer,  Man  of  Law's  Tale,  1.  980. 

Vpon  a  sabboth  day,  when  the  disciples  were  come  to- 
gether vnto  the  breakyng  of  the  bread,  Paule  made  a  ser- 
mon duryng  to  mydnight.  Tyndale,  Works,  p.  476. 

Yet  hath  he  not  root  in  himself,  but  duretk  for  a  while. 

Mat.  xiii.  21. 

The  noblest  of  the  Citizens  were  ordained  Priests,  which 
■function  dured  with  their  liues. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  332. 

2.  To  extend  in  space. 

Arabye  duretke  fro  the  endes  of  the  Reme  of  Caldee 
■unto  the  laste  ende  of  Affryk,  and  marchethe  to  the  Lend 
of  Ydumee,  toward  the  ende  of  Botron. 

Mandemlle,  Travels,  p.  43. 

"How  fer  is  it  hens  to  Camelot?"  quod  Seigramor. 
*'  Sir,  it  is  vj  mile  vnto  a  plain  that  dureth  wele  two  myle 
iro  thens."  Merlin(E,.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  260. 
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been  produced  in  that  branch  of  art  in  his  day,  and  pro- 
vided free  scope  for  his  remarkable  sureness  and  delicacy 
of  hand.  One  of  the  greatest  merits  of  his  work  lies  in 
the  harmony  of  composition  characterizing  even  his  most 
complicated  designs.   In  his  early  work  the  detail,  though 


Durio 

come,  q.  v.]  A  Hindu  divinity,  the  consort  of 
Siva,  other  names  given  her  being  Devi,  Kali, 
Parvati,  Bhavani,  JJma,  etc.  she  is  generally  rep- 
resented with  ten  arms.  In  one  hand  she  holds  a  spear, 
with  which  she  is 
piercing  Mahisha, 
the  chief  of  the 
-demons,  the  kill- 
ing of  whom  was 
her  most  famous 
exploit :  in  ano- 
ther, a  sword;  in 
a  third,  the  hair  of 
the  demon  chief, 
and  the  tail  of  a 
serpent  twined 
round  him;  and  in 
others,  the  trident, 
discus,  ax,  club, 
and  shield,  A  great 
festival  lasting  ten 
days  is  celebrated 
annually  in  Bengal 
in  her  honor.  Also 
spelled  Doorga. 

durgan,     dur- 

gen  (d6r  'gan, 
-gen),  n.  '[A 
dial.     var.     of 

(ME. 

etc.): 
see  dwiwf.']    A 


Durga. 
( From  Coleman's  "Hindu  Mythology." ) 


II.  trans.  To  abide ;  endure. 

He  that  can  trot  a  courser,  break  a  rush, 
And,  arm'd  in  proof,  dare  dure  a.  strawes  strong  push. 
Marston,  Satires,  i. 

durefult  (diir'ful),  a.  [<  dure  +  -ful.]  Last- 
ing :  as,  dureful  brass. 

The  durefvU  oake  whose  sap  is  not  yet  dride. 

Spenser,  Sonnets,  vi. 

durelesst  (diir'les),  u,.  [<  dure  +  -less.]  Not 
lasting;  fading;  fleeting:  as,  "dureless  plea- 
sures," Raleigh,  Hist.  World. 

Diireresque  (dii-rSr-esk'),  a.  [<  Diirer (see  def .) 
+  -esque.]  In  the  manner  or  style  of  Albert 
Diirer,  the  most  famous  Renaissance  artist  of 
Germany  (1471-1528),  noted  for  the  perfection 
of  his  drawing  and  the  facility  with  which  he 
delineated  character  and  passion:  as,  Diirer- 
esque  detail.  Albert  Diirer  was  at  once  painter,  sculp- 
tor, engraver,  and  architect ;  but  his  fame  is  most  widely 
spread  through-his  admirable  engravings,  both  on  wood 
^nd  on  copper,  which  far  surpassed  anything  that  had 


Diireresque  Detail,  as  illustrated  in  a  woodcut  by  Diirer. 
(Reduced  from  the  original. ) 

always  rendered  with  almost  unparalleled  truth,  is  some- 
what profuse  and  labored,  and  often  sacrifices  beauty  to 
exactness ;  but  toward  the  close  of  his  career  he  sought 
to  attain  repose  and  simplicity  of  manner  and  subject. 
duress  (da'res  or  d-a-res'),  n.  [<  MB.  duresse, 
duresce,  hardship,  <;  OF.  dureee,  dmresce,  du- 
resse =  Pr.  duressa  =  Sp.  Pg.  dureza  =  It.  du- 
rezza,  <  L.  duritia,  hardness,  harshness,  sever- 
ity, austerity,  <  du/rus,  hard:  see  dure,  o.]  If. 
Hardness. 

Ye  that  bere  an  herte  of  suche  duresse, 
A  f aire  body  formed  to  the  same. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  67. 

2.  Hardship ;  constraint ;  pressure ;  imprison- 
ment; restraint  of  liberty ;  durance. 

Whan  the  spaynols  that  a-spied  spakli  thei  him  folwed, 
And  deden  al  the  duresse  that  thei  do  migt. 

William  of  Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3632. 
Yef  I  delyuer  my  moder  fro  this  Hige,  shall  eny  other 
do  her  duresse?  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  19. 

Right  feeble  through  the  e^vill  rate 
Of  food  which  in  her  duresse  she  had  found. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  viii.  19. 

After  an  unsatisfactory  examination  and  a  brief  duress, 
the  busy  ecclesiastic  was  released. 

Motley,  Dutch  Republic,  III.  398. 

3.  In  law,  actual  or  apprehended  physical  re- 
straint so  great  as  to  amount  to  coercion:  a 
species  of  fraud  in  which  compulsion  in  some 
form  takes  the  place  of  deception  in  accom- 
plishing the  injury.  Cooley — Duress  of  goods, 
the  forcible  seizing  or  withholding  of  personal  property 
withoutsuificientjustification,  in  order  to  coerce  the  claim- 
ant.—Duress  of  imprisonment,  actual  deprivation  of 
liberty.— Duress  per  minas,  coercion  by  threats  of  de- 
struction to  life  or  limb.  A  promise  is  voidable  when  made 
under  duress,  whether  this  is  exercised  immediately  upon 
the  promisor  or  upon  wife,  husband,  descendant,  or  ascen- 
dant. 

duresst  (dii-res'),  «•  *.     [<  duress,  m.]     To  sub- 
ject to  duress  or  restraint ;  imprison. 
If  the  party  duressed  do  make  any  motion.  Bacon. 

duressort  (du-res'gr),  n.  [<  duress  +  -or.]  In 
law,  one  who  subjects  another  to  duress.  Bacon. 

durett  (du-ref),  n.  [Appar.  <  OF.  duret,  F. 
duret  (=  It.  duretto),  somewhat  stiff,  hard,  etc., 
dim.  of  dur,  stiff,  hard,  etc.,  <  L.  durus,  hard: 
see  dure,  a.]    A  kind  of  dance. 

The  Knights  take  their  Ladies  to  dance  with  them  gal- 
liards,  durets,  corantoes,  &c. 

Beaumont,  Masque  of  Inner-Temple. 
durettaf,  n.     [As  if  <  It.  duretto,  somewhat 
hard:  see  duret]    A  coarse  kind  of  stuff,  so 
called  from  its  wearing  well. 

I  never  durst  be  seen 
Before  my  father  out  of  duretta  and  serge ; 
But  if  he  catch  me  in  such  paltry  stuffs. 
To  make  me  look  like  one  that  lets  out  money, 
Let  him  say,  Timothy  was  born  a  fool. 

Jasper  Mayne,  City  Match,  i.  5. 
Durga  (dor'ga),  n.  [Hind.  Durga,  Skt.  Dtirga, 
a  female  divinity  (see  del),  prop,  adj.,  lit. 
whose  going  is  hard,  hard  to  go  to  or  through, 
impassable,  as  n.  difficulty,  danger,  <  dur-  for 
dus-,  hard,  bad  (=  Gr.  dva-,  bad:  see  dys-),  + 
•/  gd,  another  form  of  ■\/  gam,  go,  come,  =  E. 


dwarf.  E.  PldlHps,  1706 ;  Salliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
Durham  (dfer'am),  n.    One  of  a  breed  of  short- 
horn cattle,  so  named  from  the  county  of  Dur- 
ham in  England,  where  they  are  brought  to 
great  perfection:  also  used  attributively:  as, 
the  Durham  breed ;  Durham  cattle. 
Duria  (d-a'ri-a),  n.    See  Durio. 
durian  (dii'ri-an),  ».    [<  Malay  d«r?^o».]    1.  A 
tT:6&,t'h&  Duriii  2^bethinus.    See  Durio. — 3.  The 
frui^t  of  this  tree. 

Wetastedmanyfruitsnewtous;  .  .  .  we  tried  a  durian, 
the  fruit  of  the  East,  .  .  ..  and  having  got  over  the  first 
horror  of  the  onion-like  odour  we  found  it  by  no  means 
bad.  Lady  iirassey,  Voyage  of  Sunbeam,  II.  xxiv. 

durillo  (do-rel'yo),  n.  [Sp.,  dim.  of  duro,  hard: 
see  dure,  a.]  An  old  Spanish  coin,  a  gold  dol- 
lar: otherwise  called  the  esoudillo  de  oro  and 
coronilla. 

duringt,  «.  [<  MB.  during;  verbal  n.  of  dure, 
v.]    Duration;  existence. 

And  that  shrewes  ben  more  unsely  if  they  were  of  lenger 
during  and  most  unsely  yf  they  weren  perdurable. 

Chaucer,  Boethius,  iv.  prose  4. 

duringt,  p.  a.  [<  ME.  during,  ppr.  of  duren, 
last:  see  dure,  v.]  Lasting;  continuing;  en- 
during.    Chaucer. 

Temples  and  statues,  reared  in  your  minds, 
The  fairest,  and  most  during  imagery. 

B.  Jameson,  Sejanus,  i.  2. 

during  (dur'ing),  prep.  [<  MB.  durimge,  prep., 
prop.  ppr.  of  dure,  last  (see  during,  p.  a.),  like 
OF.  and  F.  durant  =  Pr.  duran,  durant  =  Sp. 
Pg.  It.  durante,  <  L.  durante,  abl.  agreeing  ■with 
the  substantive,  as  in  dura/nte  vita,  d^uring  life, 
lit.  life  lasting,  -where  durante  is  the  present 
participle  used  in  agreement  with  the  noun 
vita  (E.  life),  used  absolutely:  durante,  abl.  of 
duran(t-)s,  ppr.  of  durare,  last:  see  dure,  v.] 
In  the  time  of;  in  the  course  of;  throughout 
the  continuance  of:  as,  during  life;  during 
our  earthly  pilgrimage ;  during  the  space  of  a 
year. 

Ulysses  was  a  baron  of  Greece,  exceedingly  wise,  and 
during  the  siege  of  Troy  invented  the  game  of  chess. 

Quoted  in  Strait's  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  406. 

During  the  whole  time  Rip  and  his  companion  had  la- 
bored on  in  silence.  Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p.  53. 

The  whole  world  sprang  to  arms.  On  the  head  of  Fred- 
eric is  all  the  blood  which  was  shed  in  a  war  which  raged 
during  many  years  and  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

Macaulay,  Frederic  the  Great. 
Durio  (dU'ri-o),  n.  [NL.,  also  written  Duria 
and  (non-Latinized)  Durion, 
Dhourra,  etc.,  <  Malay  dury- 
on :  see  durian.]  A  genus  of 
malvaceous  trees,  of  which 
there  are  three  species,  na- 
tives of  the  Malay  peninsula 
and  adjoining  islands.  The 
durian,  D.  Zibethinus,  the  best- 
known  species,  is  a  tall  tree  very 
commonly  cultivated  for  its  fruit, 
which  is  very  large,  with  a  thick 
hard  rind  and  entirely  covered 
with  strong  sharp  spines.  Not- 
withstanding its  strong  civet  odor 
and  somewhat  terebinthinate  fla- 
vor, it  is  regarded  by  the  natives 
as  the  most  delicious  of  fruits.  The 
custard-like  pulp  in  which  the 
large  seeds  are  embedded  is  the 
Dan^a{Darii,Siic>hi-  P^rt  eaten;  the  seeds  are  also 
nxil.  roasted  and  eaten,  or  pounded  into 
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flour.  They  may  be  used  as  vegetable  ivory.  It  possesses 
very  marked  aphrodisiac  qualities. 
<lurityt  (da'ri-ti),  n.  [=  F.  dwetS  =  It.  duritd, 
duritade,  duritate,  <  L.  durita(t-)s,  hardness,  < 
durus,  hard:  see  dure,  a.]  1.  Hardness;  firm- 
ness. 

As  for  irradianoy  or  sparkling,  which  is  found  in  many 
gems,  it  is  not  discoverable  in  this ;  for  it  cometh  short  of 
their  compactnesse  and  durity. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  ii.  1. 

The  ancients  did  bum  their  firmest  stone,  and  even  frag- 
ments of  marble,  which  in  time  became  almost  marble 
again,  at  least  of  indissoluble  durity,  as  appeareth  in  the 
standing  theatres.    Sir  H.  Wotton,  Elem.  of  Architecture. 

2.  Hardness  of  mind;  harshness;  cruelty. 
Coekeram. 

■durjee  (der'je),  n.  [Also  "written  dirgee,  durgee, 
etc.,  repr.  Hind,  darei,  vernacularly  darji,  < 
Pers.  darzi,  a  tailor.]  In  the  Bast  Indies,  a 
native  domestic  tailor  or  seamster. 

■durmast  (dSr'mast),  ».  [Originimoertain.]  A 
species  of  oak  ( ^uercus  sessiUftora,  or,  aeoording 
to  some,  Q.  pubescens)  so  closely  allied  to  the 
common  oak  (Q.  Bobur)  as  to  be  reckoned  by 
some  botanists  only  a  variety  of  it.  its  wood  is, 
however,  darker,  heavier,  and  more  elastic,  and  less  easy 
to  split  or  to  break ;  but  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  bend, 
and  is  therefore  highly  valued  by  the  builder  and  the  cabi- 
net-maker. 

durni,  dums  (dem,  dfemz),  n.  [E.  dial.  (Corn- 
wall) durn,  a  door-post,  gate-post,  <  Com.  dorn, 
door-post;  ef.  W.  dor,  drws,  door:  see  door.\ 
In  mining,  a  ' '  sett "  of  timbers  in  a  mine .  Dums 
is  sometimes  made  singular  and  sometimes  plural.  (Pryce.) 
The  term  chiefly  used  at  present,  especially  in  the  United 
States,  is  8ett  (which  see). 

■durn^,  V.  t.    See  dern^. 

•duro  (do'ro),  TC.  [Sp.]  The  Spanish  silver  dol- 
lar, the  peso  duro.    See  dollar. 

■durometer  (du-rom'e-t6r),  n.  [<  L.  durus,  hard, 
+  metrum,  a  measure.]  An  apparatus  invent- 
ed by  Behrens  for  testing  the  hardness  of  steel 
rails.  It  consists  essentially  of  a  small  drill  fitted  with 
apparatus  for  measuring  the  amount  of  feed  under  a  given 
pressure  of  the  drill,  and  counting  the  turns  of  the  drill. 
The  feed  and  work  are  considered  to  give  relatively  the 
hardness  of  the  steel. 

duroust  (du'rus),  a.  [<  L.  durus,  hard:  see 
dure,  a.]    Hard. 

They  all  of  them  vary  much  from  their  primitive  ten- 
derness and  bigness,  and  so  become  more  durous. 

J,  Smith,  Solomon's  Portraiture  of  Old  Age,  p.  186. 

•duroyt  (du-roi'),  n.  [See  corduroy.']  Same  as 
corduroy. ' 

Western  Goods  had  their  share  here  also,  and  several 
booths  were  filled  with  Serges,  Duroys,  Druggets,  Shal- 
loons, Cantaloons,  Devonshire  Kersies,  etc. 

Defoe,  Tour  through  Great  Britain,  I.  94. 

durra  (dvir'a),  n.  [Also  written  dura,  doura, 
dourah,  dora,  dhu/ra,  dhourra,  dhurra,  etc.,  repr. 
Ar.  dorra,  durra,  dora,  Turk,  dori,  millet;  ef. 
Ar.  dorra,  Turk.  Pers.  Hind,  durr,  a  pearl.] 
The  Indian  millet  or  Guinea  com,  Sorghum  vut- 
gare.    See  sorghum. 

The  always  scanty  crop  of  doura  fails  away  from  the 
Nile.  The  Century,  XXIX.  661. 

durst  (dferst).    A  preterit  of  dare^. 

durnkuli,  n.    See  douroucouli. 

dusack  (dii'sak),  n.  [Gr.  dusak,  also  duseeJc,  tti- 
sack,  disak,  thiesak,  tissek,  <  Bohem.  tesak,  a 
short,  broad,  OTirved  sword.]  A  rough  cutlas 
in  use  in  Germany  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  it  is  commonlyrepresented  as  forged 
of  a  single  piece,  the  fingers  passing  through  an  opening 
made  at  the  end  opposite  the  point,  so  that  the  grip  con- 
sists of  a  rounded  and  perhaps  leather-covered  part  of  the 
blade  itself.    It  is  said  to  have  originated  in  Bohemia. 

duset,  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  deuce^. 

dush,  (dush),  V.  [E.  dial.,  <  ME.  du^shen,  dusch- 
en;  appar.  orig.  a  var.  of  dasshen,  daschen,  dash : 
see  dash.]  I.  trans.  To  strike  or  push  violently. 
[Now  only  prov.  Bng.] 

Thei  dusshed  hym,  thei  dasshed  hym, 
Thei  luBshed  hym,  thei  lasshed  hym, 
Thei  pusshed  hym,  thei  passhed  hym, 
AU  sorowe  thei  saide  that  it  semed  hym. 

York  Plays,  p.  481. 
Mynours  then  mightely  the  moldes  did  serche, 
Ouertymet  the  toures,  &  the  tore  walles 
All  dussh£t  into  the  diche,  doll  to  be-holde. 

DestrwMon  of  Tray  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  1.  4776. 

II.  intrans.  To  fall  violently;  dash  down; 
move  with  violence.     [Now  only  prov.  Eng.] 

Such  a  dasande  drede  dusched  to  his  herte 
That  al  falewit  [fallowed]  his  face.' 

AUiteraUve  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  1538. 

dusk(dusk),  a.  and».  [=E.  dial,  duckish  (trans- 
posed from  dusk) ;  <  early  ME.  dosk,  dose,  deosk, 
deosc,  dark ;  not  found  in  AS.,  but  perhaps  a  sur- 
vival of  the  older  form  of  AS.  deorc,  ME.  deorc, 
derk,  B.  dark,  which  in  its  rhotacized  form  has 
no  obvious  connections,  while  deosc,  dosk,  dusk 
appears  to  be  related  to  Norw.  dusk,  a  drizzling 
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rain,  Sw.  dial,  dusk,  a  slight  shower,  Sw.  dusk, 
chilliness,  raw  weather  (>  Norw.  dtcska  =  Sw. 
duska  =  Dan.  duske,  drizzle ;  Sw.  duskig,  misty, 
etc.),  appar.  orig.  applied  to  dark,  threaten- 
ing weather.  LG.  dusken,  slumber,  is  not  re- 
lated.] I.  a.  Dark;  tending  to  darkness;  dusky; 
shaded,  either  as  to  light  or  color;  shadowy; 
swarthy.     [Bare  and  poetical.] 

A  pathless  desert,  dusk  with  horrid  shades. 

Milton,  P.  K.,  i.  296. 
Dusk  faces  with  white  silken  turbans  wreathed. 

Milton,  P.  H.,  iv.  76. 
As  rich  as  moths  from  d«s&  cocoons. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  ii. 

II.  n.  1.  Partial  darkness;  an  obscuring  of 
light,  especially  of  the  light  of  day;  a  state 
between  light  and  darkness ;  twilight :  as,  the 
dusk  of  the  evening ;  the  dusk  of  a  dense  forest. 

He  quits 
His  door  in  darkness,  nor  till  dusk  returns. 

Wordsworth,  Excursion,  v. 
Prone  to  the  lowest  vale  th'  aerial  tribes 
Descend :  the  tempest-loving  raven  scarce 
Dares  wing  the  dubious  du,sJc.    Thomson,  Summer. 
Fortunately  the  dusk  had  thrown  a  veil  over  us,  and  in 
the  exquisite  delicacy  of  the  fading  light  we  drifted  slowly 
up  the  mysterious  river. 

0.  W.  Stoddard,  Mashallah,  p.  161. 

2.  Tendencyto  darkness  of  color;  swarthiness. 

Some  sprinkled  freckles  on  his  face  were  seen. 
Whose  dusk  set  off  the  whiteness  of  the  skin. 

Dryden,  Pal.  and  Arc,  iii.  77. 

dusk  (dusk),  V.  [<  ME.  dusken,  earlier  dosken, 
make  dark,  become  dark ;  <  dusk,  a.]    I.  trans. 

1.  To  make  dusky  or  dark;  obscure;  make  less 
luminous. 

After  the  sun  is  up,  that  shadow  which  dusketh  the  light 
of  the  moon  must  needs  be  under  the  earth.        Holland. 

Essex,  at  all  times  his  [Raleigh's]  rival,  and  never  his 
friend,  saw  his  own  lustre  dusked  by  the  eminence  of  his 
inferior.  /.  D' Israeli,  Amen,  of  Lit.,  II.  266. 

2.  To  make  dim. 

Which  clothes  a  dirkness  of  a  forletyn  and  a  despised 
elde  hadde  dusked  and  derked. 

Chaucer,  Boethius,  i.  prose  1. 
The  faithfulnes  of  a  wife  is  not  stained  with  deceipt, 
nor  dusked  with  any  dissembling. 

Sir  T.  Wilson,  Art  of  Rhetoric,  p.  65. 

II.  intrans.  1 .  To  grow  dark ;  begin  to  lose 
light,  brightness,  or  whiteness. 

Dusken  his  eyghen  two,  and  fayUeth  breth. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  1. 1948. 

2.  To  cause  a  dusky  appearance;  produce  a 
slightly  ruffled  or  shadowed  surface. 
Xittle  breezes  dusk  and  shiver 
Thro'  the  wave  that  runs  for  ever 
By  the  island  in  the  river 
Flowing  down  to  Camelot. 

Tennyson,  Lady  of  Shalott,  i. 
[Rare  in  all  uses.] 
dusken  (dus'kn),  v.     [<  dusk  +  -e»i.]    I.  in- 
trans.  To  grow  dusk;  dim;  become  darker. 
[Rare.] 

I  have  known  the  male  to  sing  almost  uninterruptedly 
during  the  evenings  of  early  summer,  till  twilight  dusk- 
ened  into  dark.  Lowell. 

II.  trans.  To  make  dark  or  obscure.     [Rare.] 

The  sayd  epigrame  was  not  vtterly  defaced,  but  onely 

duskened,  or  so  rased  that  it  myght  be  redde,  thoughe  that 

with  some  diiflculty.     Nicolls,  tr.  of  Thucydides,  fol.  163. 

duskily  (dus'ki-li),  adv.  With  partial  dark- 
ness ;  with  a  tendency  to  darkness  or  somber- 
ness. 

The  twilight  deepened,  the  ragged  battlements  and  the 
low  broad  oriels  [of  Haddon  Hall]  glanced  duskily  from 
the  foliage,  the  rooks  wheeled  and  clamored  in  the  glow- 
ing sky.  H.  James,  Jr.,  Trans.  Sketches,  p.  26. 

duskiness  (dus'ki-nes),  n.  Incipient  or  partial 
darkness;  a  moderate  degree  of  darkness  or 
blackness;  shade. 

Time  had  somewhat  sullied  the  colour  of  It  with  such  a 
kind  of  duskiness,  as  we  may  observe  in  pictures  that  have 
hung  in  some  smoky  room. 

Boetius  (trans.),  p.  3  (Oxf.,  1674). 

duskish  (dus'Hsh),  a.  [<  dusk  +  -ish^.]  Mod- 
erately dusky;  partially  obscure;  dark  or 
blackish. 

Sight  is  not  well  contented  with  sudden  departments 
from  one  extream  to  another;  therefore  let  them  have 
rather  a  duskish  tincture  than  an  absolute  black. 

Sir  B.  Wotton,  Elem.  of  Architecture. 

duskishly  (dus'kish-li),  adv.  Cloudily;  darkly; 
obscurely;  dimly. 
The  Comet  appeared  again  to-night,  but  duskishly. 

Pepys,  Diary,  II.  195. 

duskishness  (dus'kish-nes),  n.  Duskiness; 
slight  obscurity ;  dimness. 

The  harts  use  dictamus.  The  swallow  the  hearbe  oele- 
donia.  The  weasell  fennell  seede,  for  the  duskishnesse 
and  blearishnesse  of  her  eyes. 

Benvenuto,  Passengers'  Dialogues  (1612), 
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The  divers  colours  and  the  tinctures  fair. 
Which  in  this  various  vesture  changes  write 
Of  light,  of  duskishnesse. 

Dr.  B.  More,  Psychozoia,  i.  22. 

dusky  (dus'ki),  a.  [<  dusk  +  -yi.]  1.  Rather 
dark;  obscure;  not  luminous;  dim:  as,  a,  dusky 
valley. 

Here  dies  the  dusky  torch  of  ]VIortimer, 
Chok'd  with  ambition  of  the  meaner  sort. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  ii.  6. 

He  [Dante]  is  the  veryman  who  has  heard  the  torment- 
ed spirits  crying  out  for  the  second  death,  who  has  read 
the  dusky  characters  on  the  portal  within  which  there  is 
no  hope.  Macaulay,  JVlilton. 

]VIemorial  shapes  of  saint  and  sage. 
That  pave  with  splendor  the  Past's  dusky  aisles. 

Lowell,  Under  the  Willows. 

2.  Rather  black;  dark-colored;  fuscous;  not 
light  or  bright :  as,  a  dusky  brown ;  the  dusky 
wings  of  some  insects. 

I  will  take  some  savage  woman,  she  shall  rear  my  dusky 
race.  Tennyson,  Locksley  Hall. 

A  smile  gleams  o'er  his  dusky  brow. 

-  Whittier,  lilogg  Megone,  i. 

Here  were  the  squalor  and  the  glitter  of  the  Orient  — 
the  solemn  dusky  faces  that  look  out  on  the  reader  from 
the  pages  of  the  Arabian  Nights, 

T.  B.  Aldrich,  Ponkapog  to  Pesth,  p.  201. 

3.  Hence,  figuratively,  gloomy ;  sad.    [Rare.] 

While  he  continues  in  life,  this  dusky  scene  of  horrour, 
this  melancholy  prospect  of  final  perdition  will  frequent- 
ly occur  to  his  fancy.  Bentley,  Sermons. 

Dusky  duck.    See  duck. 
Dussumiera  (dus-u-me'ra),  n.     [NL.  (Cuviei 

and  Valenciennes!   1847 ;   also  Dussumieria) ; 

named  for  the  traveler  Dussumier.]    A  genus  of 

fishes,  in  some  systems  made  type  of  a  family 

Dussumieridw. 
dussumierid  (dus-u-me'rid),  n.    A  fish  of  the 

family  Dussumieridw. 
Dussumieridee  (dus-u-me'ri-de),  n.  pi.    [NL., 

<  Dussumiera  +  .^dce.]  A  family  of  malacop- 
terygian  fishes,  represented  by  the  genus  Dus- 
sumiera. It  is  closely  related  to  the  family  Clupeidce, 
but  the  abdomen  is  rounded  and  the  ribs  are  not  connected 
with  a  median  system  of  scales.  The  species  are  few  in 
number ;  one  (Dussumiera  teres)  is  an  Inhabitant  of  the 

■  eastern  coast  of  the  Uni^d  States. 

Dussumierina  (dus''''u-me-ri'na),  n.  pi.     [Nli., 

<  Dussumiera  +  4na^.]  In  Giinther's  system, 
the  fourth  group  of  Clupeidce,  with  the  mouth 
anterior  and  lateral,  the  upper  jaw  not  overlap- 
ping the  lower,  and  the  abdomen  neither  cari- 
nate  nor  serrate,  and  without  an  osseous  gular 
plate.  The  group  corresponds  to  the  family 
Dussumieridce. 

dusti  (dust),  n.  [<  ME.  dust,  doust,  <  AS.  dust 
(orig.  dust)  =  OFries.  dust  =  MLG.  LG.  dust 
(>  G.  dust),  dust,  =  D.  duist,  meal-dust,  =  Icel. 
dust,  dust,  =  Norw.  dust,  dust,  fine  particles, 
=  Dan.  dyst,  fine  flour  or  meal;  allied  prob. 
to  OHG.  tunist,  dunist,  dunst,  breath,  storm, 
MHG.  G.  duMSt,  vapor,  fine  dust,  =  Sw.  and  Dan. 
dunst,  steam,  vapor;  and  to  Goth,  dauns,  odor; 
all  prob.  ult.  from  a  root  repr.  by  Skt.  y/  dhvans 
or  y  dhvas,  fall  to  dust,  perish,  vanish,  in  pp. 
dlwas-ta  (=  E.  dus-t),  bestrewn,  covered  over, 
esp.with  dust.]  1.  Earth  or  other  matter  in 
fine  dry  particles,  so  attenuated  that  they  can 
be  raised  and  carried  by  the  wind;  finely  com- 
minuted or  powdered  matter:  as,  clouds  of  dust 
obscure  the  sky. 

Than  a-roos  the  duste  and  the  powder  so  grete  that  vn- 
nethe  oon  myght  knowe  a-nother,  ne  noon  ne  a-bode  his 
felowe.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  201. 

The  ostrich,  which  leaveth  her  eggs  in  the  earth,  and 
warraeth  them  in  dust.  Job  xxxix.  13, 14. 

2.  A  collection  or  cloud  of  powdered  matter  in 
the  air ;  an  assemblage  or  mass  of  fine  particles 
carried  by  the  wind :  as,  the  trampling  of  the 
animals  raised  a  great  dust;  to  take  the  dust 
of  a  carriage  going  in  advance. 

By  reason  of  the  abundance  of  his  horses  their  dust  shall 
cover  thee.  Ezek.  xxvi.  10. 

Hence  —  3.  Confusion,  obscurity,  or  entangle- 
ment of  contrary  opinions  or  desires ;  embroil- 
ment ;  discord :  as,  to  raise  a  dust  about  an  af- 
front ;  to  kick  up  a  dust.    See  phrases  below. 

Great  contest  follows,  and  much  learned  dust 
Involves  the  combatants  ;  each  claiming  truth, 
And  truth  disclaiming  both.      Couiper,  Task,  iii.  161. 

4.  A  small  quantity  of  any  powdered  substance 
sprinkled  over  something :  used  chiefly  in  cook- 
ery: as,  give  it  a  dust  of  ground  spice. —  5. 
Crude  matter  regarded  as  consisting  of  sepa- 
rate particles ;  elementary  substance. 

Many  [a  day]  hade  i  be  ded  &  to  dust  roted, 
]!fadde  it  be  Goddes  grace  &  help  of  that  best. 

William  of  Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  4124. 
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Dust  thou  art,  and  unto  ditst  shalt  thou  return. 

Gen.  iii.  19. 

My  flesh  is  clothed  with  worms  and  clods  of  dust.  .  .  . 

For  now  shall  I  sleep  in  the  dust.  Job  vii.  5,  21. 

Fair  brows 
That  long  ago  were  dust. 

Bryant,  Flood  of  Years. 

Henee — 6t.  A  dead  body,  or  one  of  the  atoms 
that  compose  it ;  remains. 

The  bodies  of  the  saints,  what  part  of  the  earth  or  sea 
soever  holds  their  dusts,  shall  not  be  detained  in  prison 
when  Christ  calls  for  them.  .  .  .  Not  a  dust,  not  a  bone, 
can  be  denied.  Eev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  II.  106. 

Hereafter  if  one  Dust  of  Me 
Mix'd  with  another's  Substance  be, 
'Twill  leaven  that  whole  Lump  with  love  of  Thee. 

Cowley,  The  Mistress,  All  over  Love. 

7.  A  low  condition,  as  if  prone  on  the  ground. 
He  r^iseth  up  the  poor  out  of  the  dust.        1  Sam.  ii.  8. 

8.  Bubbish;  ashes  and  other  refuse.     [Eng.] 

But  when  the  parish  dustman  came, 

His  rubbish  to  withdraw. 
He  found  more  dust  within  the  heap 

Than  he  contracted  for  I    Hood,  Tim  Turpin. 

A  string  of  carts  full  of  miscellaneous  street  and  house 
rubbish,  all  called  here  [Londoji]  by  the  general  name  of 
dust.  New  York  Tribune,  Sept.  9, 1879.. 

9.  Gold-dust;  hence, money;  cash.  Seephxases 
below.  [Slang.] — 10.  B&vae&adiist-irand Cos- 
mic dust.  See  cosmic— Down  with  the  (his,  your) 
dust,  pay  or  deliver  the  money  at  once. 

The  abbot  down  with  his  dust;  and,  glad  he  had  es- 
caped so,  returned  to  Eeading,  as  somewhat  lighter  in 
purse,  so  much  more  merry  in  heart  than  when  he  came 
thence.  Fuller,  Ch.  Hist.,  II.  218. 

Limb.  I'll  settle  two  hundred  a  year  upon  thee.  .  .  . 

Aldo.  Before  George,  son  Limberham,  you'l  spoil  all, 
if  you  underbid  so.    Come,  dovm  with  your  dust,  man; 
what,  show  a  base  mind  when  a  fair  Lady's  in  question ! 
Dryden,  Limberham,  ii.  1. 

Come,  fifty  pounds  here ;  down  with  your  dust. 

QKeefe,  Fontainebleau,  ii.  3. 

Dust  and  ashes.  See  luA^.— Founders'  dust.  Sec 
founder^. — Metallic  dust,  powdered  oxids  or  filings  ol 
metals,  used  for  giving  a  metallic  luster  to  wall-papers, 
lacquered  ware,  etc.  The  metal-powders  are  washed, 
treated  with  chemicals,  and  heated,  to  obtain  a  variety  of 
colors.— To  heat  the  dust.  See  fteati.— To  bite  the 
dust.  See  Mte.— To  Mck  up  a  dust,  to  malce  a  row; 
cause  tumult  or  upiTjar.  [Colloq.] — To  make  one  take 
the  dust,  in  driving,  to  pass  one  on  the  road  so  as  to 
throw  the  dust  back  toward  him;  beat  one  in  a  race. — To 
raise  a  dust,  (a)  To  cause  a  cloud  of  dust  to  rise,  as  a 
fast-driven  carriage,  a  gust  of  wind,  etc.  (6)  To  make  con- 
fusion or  disturbance;  get  up  a  dispute;  create  discord 
or  angry  discussion.    [Colloq.] 

The  Bishop  saw  there  was  small  reason  to  raise  such  a 
dust  out  of  a  few  indiscreet  words. 

Bp.  Hacket,  Abp.  Williams,  II.  61. 

By  the  help  of  these  [men],  they  were  able  to  raise  a 
dust  and  make  a  noise ;  to  form  a  party,  and  set  them- 
selves at  the  head  of  it.       Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  I.  iii. 

To  throw  dust  In  or  Into  one's  eyes,  to  mislead,  cou- 
fuse,  or  dupe  one. 

This  is  certainly  the  dustoi  Gold  which  you  have  throvm 
in  the  good  Man's  Eyes.       Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  iii.  1. 

dnsti  (dust),  V.  t.  [<  ME.  diisten,  intr.,  rise  as 
dust,  =  Icel.  dmta  =  Norw.  dusta,  tr.,  dust, 
sprinkle  with  dust,  =  Dan.  dysfte,  sprinkle ;  from 
the  noun.]  1.  To  free  from  dust;  brush,  wipe, 
or  sweep  away  dust  from:  as,  to  dust  a  table, 
floor,  or  room. 

Let  me  dust  yo'  a  bit,  William.  Yo've  been  leaning 
against  some  whitewash,  a'U  be  bound. 

Mrs.  Gaslcell,  Sylvia's  Lovers,  xiv. 

2.  To  sprinkle  with  dust,  or  with  something 
in  the  form  of  dust:  as,  to  dust  a  Cake  with 
fine  sugar;  to  dust  a  surface  with  white  or 
yellow. 

Especially  in  one  of  those  stand-stills  of  the  air  that  fore- 
bode a  change  of  weather,  the  sky  is  dusted  with  motes  of 
fire  of  which  the  summer-watcher  never  dreamed. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  62. 

Insects  in  seeking  the  nectar  would  get  dusted  with  pol- 
len, and  would  certainly  often  transport  it  from  one  flower 
to  another.  Darwin,  Origin  of  Species,  p.  95. 

To  dust  one,  to  make  one  take  the  dust  (which  see,  under 
dust, )!.).— To  dust  one's  Jacket,  to  give  one  a  drubbing ; 
beat  one  as  if  for  freeing  him  from  dust,  or  so  as  to  raise 
a  dust. 
dust^  (dust),  V.  [<  ME.  dusten,  desten,  throw, 
hurl,  intr.  rush,  comp.  adusten,  throw  (a  differ- 
ent word  from  dusshen,  throw  down,  dash:  see 
dusk),  appar.  of  Scand.  origin:  <  Icel.  dusta, 
beat ;  ef .  dustera,  tilt,  fight  (Haldorsen,  Cleas- 
by),  dust,  a  blow  (Haldorsen),  =  Sw.  dust=I>&n. 
dyst,  a  tilt,  bout,  fight,  =  ML(j.  dnst  {zdust,  sust), 
a  tut,  a  dance.  Prob.  allied  to  douse^,  beat  (see 
douse^).  Hitherto  confused  by  a  natural  figure 
with  dust^,  from  which,  in  def.  I.,  2,  and  11., 
it  cannot  now  be  entirely  separated.  It  is 
possible  that  the  two  words  are  ult.  connected. 
Cf.  Gr.  Kovieiy,  tr.  cover  with  dust,  intr.  run  (as 
horses  or  men),  or  march  (as  an  army),  makiiig 
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a  dust  in  the  aet,i.  e.,  'dust.']  I.t  trans.  1. 
To  throw;  hurl. 

This  milde  meiden  ...  toe  [took]  him  hi  the  ateliche 
[grisly]  top,  ant  hef  him  up  ant  duste  him  adunriht  [down- 
right] to  ther  [the]  eorthe.  ,   „    , 

St.  Margherete  (ed.  Cockayne),  p.  12. 

He  iss  Godd  self,  that  duste  death  under  him. 

Legend  of  St.  Katherine,  1.  1093. 
3.  To  strike ;  beat. 

An  engel  duste  hit  a  swuch  dunt  that  hit  bigon  to  clat- 
eren.  Legend  of  St.  Katherine,  1.  2025. 

Observe,  my  English  gentleman,  that  blowes  have  a  won- 
derf uU  prerogative  in  the  feminine  sex ;  ...  if  ...  she 
be  good,  to  dust  her  often  hath  in  it  a  singular  .  .  .  ver- 
tue.  Benvenuto,  Passengers'  Dialogues  (1612). 

II.  intrans.  To  run ;  leave  hastily ;  scuttle ; 
get  out:  as,  to  get  up  and  dust;  come,  dustovi 
of  here.     [Colloq.  or  slang.] 

Vrgan  lepe  vnfain 
Ouer  the  bregge  [bridge]  he  deste. 
Sir  Tristrem,  iii.  9  (Minstrelsy,  ed.  Scott,  V.). 

dust-ball  (dust'bai),  n.  A  disease  in  horses  in 
which  a  ball  is  sometimes  formed  in  the  intes- 
tinal canal,  owing  to  over-feeding  with  the  dust 
of  com  or  barley.  Its  presence  is  indicated  by  a  hag- 
gard countenance,  a  distressed  eye,  a  distended  belly,  and 
hurried  respiration. 

dust-bin  (dust'bin),  n.  A  covered  receptacle 
for  the  accumulated  dust,  ashes,  and  rubbish 
of  a  dwelling,  usually  placed  in  a  cellar  or  in  a 
yard.     [Eng.] 

Villages,  with  their  rows  of  hovels  sandwiched  in  be- 
tween rows  of  dustbins.         Contem^porary  Rev.,  LII.  128. 

dust-brand  (dust'brand),  TO.    Smut.   Also  dust. 

dust-brnsb  (dust'brush),  n.  A  brush  made  of 
feathers,  fine  bristles,  tissue-paper,  or  the  like, 
for  removing  dust,  as  from  fumitiire,  walls, 
framed  pictures,  etc. 

dust-cart  (dust'kart),  tt.  A  cart  for  conveying 
dust,  refuse,  and  rubbish  from  the  streets. 
[Eng.] 

dust-chamber  (dust'eham''''ber),  TO.  An  in- 
closed flue  or  chamber  filled  with  deflectors,  in 
which  the  products  of  combustion  from  an  ore- 
roasting  furnace  are  allowed  to  settle,  the 
heavier  and  more  valuable  portions  being  left 
in  the  dust-chamber,  and  the  volatile  portions 
passing  out  through  the  chimney  or  other  es- 
cape. 

dust-collar  (dusfkol'^ar),  TO.  A  grooved  ring 
or  flange  placed  between  the  hub  of  a  wheel 
and  the  journal,  to  hold  a  dust-guard  and  keep 
the  axle-box  clean. 

duster  (dus'ter),  n.  1.  One  who  dusts. — 2. 
That  which  is  used  in  dusting  or  removing 
dust,  as  a  piece  of  cloth  or  a  brush,  a  kind  of 
cloth  especially  for  use  in  the  form  of  dusters  is  made  of 
cotton,  or  of  linen  and  cotton,  generally  twilled,  woven 
plain  or  with  a  checked  pattern,  and  sold  by  the  yard, 
and  also  in  separate  squares,  like  handkerchiefs. 

We  were  taught  to  play  the  good  housewife  in  the  kitch- 
en and  the  pantry,  and  were  well  instructed  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  broom  and  the  ditster. 

Watts,  Education  of  Children  and  Youth,  §  viii. 

3.  A  fine  sieve. —  4.  A  machine  for  sifting 
dry  poisons  upon  plants,  to  destroy  insects. 
E.  H.  Knight. — 5.  A  Ught  overcoat  or  wrap 
worn  to  proteclj  the  clothing  from  dust,  espe- 
cially in  traveling. 

With  February  came  the  Carnival.  .  .  .  Hawthorne 
.  .  .  accepted  its  liberties  .  .  .  with  great  good  humor. 
He  used  to  stroll  along  the  streets,  with  a  linen  duster 
over  his  black  coat. 

J.  Hawthorne,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  II,  v. 

Set  duster,  a  long  broom,  hearth-brush,  or  any  dusting- 
brush. 

dust-guard  (dust'gard),  n.  A  thin  piece  of 
wood,  leather,  or  fabric  fitted  to  a  journal-box 
to  exclude  dust  from  the  axle  and  bearings,  and 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  oil  and  waste  from 
the  box. 

The  dust-guard  is  made  of  sycamore  wood,  and  is  either 
in  one  or  two  parts.  '  Engineer,  LXV.  297. 

dust-hole  (dust'hol),  n.    A  dust-bin. 

Our  dusthole  ain't  been  hemptied  this  week,  so  all  the 
stuff'  is  running  into  the  sile. 

Quoted  in  First  Year  of  a  Silken  Reign,  p.  80. 

dustiness  (dus'ti-nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
dusty. 

dusting-colors  (dus'ting-kul"orz),  n.  pi.  In 
printing,  colors  in  the  form  of  powder,  made  to 
be  spread  or  dusted  over  an  impression  in  ad- 
hesive varnish.  Ultramarine  blue  and  gold  bronzes 
are  common  dusting-colors,  and  by  this  treatment  show 
greater  depth  or  brilliancy  of  color  than  when  mixed  with 
the  varnish  as  a  printing-ink. 

dustless  (dust'les),  a.  [<  dust^-  +  -Uss.']    Free 
from  dust. 
A  dustless  path  led  to  the  door. 

L.  Wallace,  Ben-Hur,  p.  177. 
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dust-louse  (dust'lous),  n.  An  insect  of  the 
genus  Psocus  or  family  Psocida. 

dustman  (dust'man),  m. ;  pi.  dustmen  (-men). 
1.  One  whose  employment  is  the  removal  of 
dust,  rubbish,  or  garbage. — 2.  The  genius  of 
sleep  in  popular  sayings  and  folklore:  so 
named  because  the  winfing  and  eye-rubbing 
of  a  sleepy  child  are  as  if  he  had  dust  in  his 

eyes.— Running  or  flying  dustman,  a  man  who  re- 
moved dust  from  dust-holes,  without  license,  for  the  sake 
of  what  he  could  pick  out  of  it.    [Eng.] 

At  Marlborough  Street  one  day  early  in  November, 
1837,  two  of  the  once  celebrated  fraternity  known  as  "fly- 
ing dustmen"  were  charged  with  having  emptied  a  dust- 
hole  in  Frith  Street  without  leave  or  licence  of  the  con- 
tractor.   Quoted  in  IPirst  Year  ofaSUken  Reign,  pp.  78, 79. 

dustoori  (dus-to'ri),  n.    Same  as  dasturi. 

dust-pan  (dust'pan),  n.  A  utensil  for  collect- 
ing and  removing  dust  brushed  from  the  floor, 
furniture,  etc. 

dust-pointt  (dust'point),  n.  An  old  rural  game, 
probably  the  same  as  push-pin. 

We  to  nine  holes  fall. 
At  dust-point  or  at  quoits. 

Drayton,  Muse's  Elysium,  vi 

Then  let  him  be  more  manly ;  for  he  looks 
Like  a  great  school-boy  that  had  been  blown  up 
Last  night  at  dust-point. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Captain,  iii.  3. 

dust-prig  (dust 'prig),  n.  A  dust-hole  thief; 
one  who  filched  from  dust-bins.     [Eng.] 

The  days  of  "dusting  on  the  sly"  seem  to  be  rapidly 
passing  away.  The  transportation  of  the  renowned  Bob 
Bonner,  first  of  dust-prigs,  added  to  the  great  fall  in 
breeze,  have  caused  this  consummation. 

Quoted  in  First  Year  of  a  Silken  Reign,  p.  79. 

dust-prigging  (dusfprig'^ing),  n.  Filching  or 
stealing  from  dust-bins.     [Eng.] 

In  the  palmy  days  of  dust-prigging,  [men]  fearlessly  en- 
countered the  perils  of  Tothill  Fields  and  the  treadmill 
in  pursuit  of  their  unlawful  vocation. 

Quoted  in  First  Year  of  a  Silken  Reign,  p.  79. 

dust-shot  (dust'shot),  TO.  The  smallest  size  of 
shot.    Also  called  mustard-seed. 

Mustard-seed  or  dust-shot,  as  it  is  variously  called. 

Coues. 

dust-storm  (dust'stdrm),  TO.  A  storm  of  wind 
which  raises  dense  masses  of  dnist  into  the  air, 
as  on  one  of  the  great  deserts  of  Africa  or  Asia. 

dustuck,  dustuk  (dus'tuk),  to.  [Anglo-Ind.,  < 
Hind,  dastak,  a  passport,  permit,  <  Hind,  dost, 
<  Pers.  dast,  the  hand.]  In  India,  a  customs 
permit. 

Mir  Jafir  pledged  himself  to  permit  all  goods  of  every 
kind  and  sort  to  be  carried  dutyfree,  under  the  company's 
dustuck.  J.  T.  Wheeler,  Short  Hist.  India,  p.  295. 

dust-'whirl  (dust'hwerl),  TO.  A  whirl  of  dust, 
made  by  an  eddy  of  wind. 

In  defining  this  phenomenon  [the  whirlwind]  it  will  be 
best  perhaps  that  you  should  be  asked  to  recall  the  occur- 
rence, on  any  warm  day,  of  the  formation  of  a  dust-whirl 
as  it  suddenly  bursts  upon  you  in  the  open  street. 

Jour.  Franklin  Inst.,  CXXI.  247. 


dusty  (dus'ti),  a.  [<  ME.  dusty,  dusti,  <  AS. 
dysUg,  dusty,  <  dust,  dust :  see  dmt^  and  -^i.] 

1.  Filled,  covered,  or  sprinkled  with  dust;  re- 
duced to  dust;  clouded  with  dust:  as,  a  dusty 
road;  dusty  ma,tteT;  dasi^  windows. 

All  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 

The  way  to  dusty  death.    Shak.,  Macbeth,  v.  6. 

The  house  thro'  all  the  level  shines. 
Close-latticed  to  the  brooding  heat. 
And  silent  in  its  dusty  vines. 

Tennyson,  Mariana  in  the  South. 
Nothing  ever  gave  me  such  a  poignant  sense  of  death 
and  (i™«!/ oblivion  as  those  crumbling  tombs  overshadow- 
ing the  clamorous  aaid  turbulent  life  on  the  hillside. 

T.  B.  Aldrieh,  Ponkapog  to  Pesth,  p.  245. 

2.  Like  dust;  of  the  hue  of  dust;  clouded:  as,  a 
dusty  white  or  red.— 3.  Covered  with  minute, 
dust-like  scales,  as  the  wings  of  a  butterfly. 
Westwood. 

dusty-foot  (dus'ti-fut),  n.     Same  as  piepoudre. 

dusty-miller  (dus'ti-miVfer), ».  l .  The  auricu- 
la. Primula  Auricula :  so  called  from  the  white 
mealiness  upon  the  leaves.— 2.  The  Seneeio 
Cineraria,  a  common  cultivated  foliagC'plant 
which  is  covered  with  white  tomentum. 

Dutch  (duch),  a.  and  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
Dutche,  Doutche,  Duche;  <  ME.  Dutehe,  Duclie 
(HoUandish  or  German),  <  MD.  duytscJi  (OD. 
dietisc),  D.  duitsch,  Dutch,  HoUandish  (hoog- 
duitsch,  High  Dutch,  German),  =  MLG.  dudesch, 
LG.  diideslc=OQ.  thiudis7c=:OB.(3r.  diutisk, MHG. 
diutisch,  diutsch,  diusch,  tiutisch,  tiutsch,  tiusch, 
MG.  dudesch,  dutisch,  tuUsch,  G.  deutsch,  until  re- 
cently also  teutsch,  =  Icel.  Thythverskr,  thyih- 
erskr,  thyeskr  (perverted  forms),  later  and  mod. 
Icel.  thyzJcr  =  Sw.  tysk  =  Dan.  tydsk  (the  Scand. 
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forms  after  G.)  (ML.  theodiscus,  theotiscus,  first 
in  the  9th  century),  German,  Teutonic,  lit.  be- 
longing to  the  people,  popular,  national  (sup- 
posed to  have  been  first  applied  to  the  '  popular ' 
or  national  language,  German,  in  distinction 
from  the  literarjr  and  church  language,  Latin, 
and  from  the  neighboring  Eomance  tongues), 
being  orig.  =  Goth.  *thiudisks  (in  adv.  thiudisho, 
translating  Gr.  kdviKOQ,  adv.  of  Wvmdg,  national, 
also  foreign,  gentile)  =  AS.  theddiac,  n^  a  lan- 
guage, <  Goth,  tliiuda  =  AS.  thedd  =  08.  thiod, 
thioda,  theoda  =  OPries.  thiade  =  OD.  diet  = 
OHG.  diota,  diot,  MHG.  diet,  people,  =  leel. 
thjodh,  nation,  =  Lett,  tauta,  people,  nation,  = 
Lith.  tautd,  country,  =  Ir.  tuath,  people,  =  Oscan 
touto,  people  (cf .  meddix  tuticus  (Livy),  the  chief 
magistrate  of  the  Campanian  towns:  meddix, 
medix,  a  magistrate) ;  cf .  Skt.  ■/  tu,  grow,  be 
strong.  This  noun  (Goth,  thiuda,  OHG.  diot, 
etc.)  appears  in  several  proper  names,  as  in 
AS.  Theddric,  G.  Dietrich,  D.  Dierrijk,  whence  E. 
Derrick,  giving  name  to  the  mechanical  con- 
trivance so  called:  see  derrick.  Hhe-wovd  Dutch 
came  into  E.  directly  from  the  MD.,  but  it  is 
also  partly  due  to  the  G.  form.]  I.  a.  1.  Ofor 
pertaining  to  the  Teutonic  or  German  race,  in- 
cluding the  Low  German  (Low  Dutch)  and  the 
High  German  (High  Dutch).  See  11.  Specifi- 
cally —  2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Low  Germans 
or  to  their  language,  particularly  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Holland;  HoUandish;  Netherlandish: 
formerly  called  specifically  Low  Dutch. 

Light  pretexts  drew  me ;  sometimes  a  Dutch  love 
For  tulips.  Tennyson,  Gardener's  Daughter. 

The  word  Dutch  in  this  sense  came  to  have  in  several 
phrases  an  opprobrious  or  humorous  application,  perhaps 
due  in  part  to  the  animosity  engendered  by  the  long  and 
severe  contest  for  the  suprem  acy  of  the  seas  waged  by  Eng- 
land and  the  l^etherlands  in  the  seventeenth  century.  See 
Dutch  auction,  courage,  defense,  etc. 
3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  High  Germans  or 
to  their  language :  formerly  called  specifically 
High  Dutch — Dutch  auction,  an  auction  at  which  the 
auctioneer  starts  witli  a  high  price,  and  comes  down,  till 
he  meets  with  a  bidder ;  a  mock  auction. — Dutch  Dar- 
galn.  See  !«K-oam.— Dutch  bricks.  See  dric/cS.— Dutch 
cheese.  Seecfteesei.— Dutch  clover.  See  II.,  7.— Dutch 
collar,  a  horse-collar. — Dutch  concert.  See  concert. — 
Dutch  courage,  artificial  courage ;  baldness  inspired  by 
intoxicating  spirits. 

Pull  away  at  the  usquebaugh,  man,  and  swallow  Dutch 
courage,  since  thine  English  is  oozed  away. 

Eingsley,  Westward  Ho,  xi. 

Dutch  cousins,  intimate  friends  :  a  humorous  perversion 
of  german  cousins  or  cousins  german. — Dutch  defense, 
a  sham  defense. 

I  am  afraid  Mr.  Jones  maintained  a  kind  of  Dutch  de- 
fence, and  treaclierously  delivered  up  the  garrison  without 
duly  weighing  his  allegiance  to  the  fair  Sophia. 

Fielding,  Tom  Jones,  ix,  5. 

Dutch  foil.  See /oSl.— Dutch  gleek,  drink :  a  jocular 
allusion  to  the  game  of  gleek :  as  if  tippling  were  the 
favorite  game  of  Dutchmen.    Nares. 

Nor  could  be  partaker  of  any  of  the  good  cheer,  except 
it  were  the  liquid  part  of  it,  which  they  call  DuVih  gleek, 
where  he  plaied  liis  cards  so  well,  and  vied  and  revied  so 
often,  that  he  had  scarce  an  eye  to  see  withal. 

Qayton,  Notes  on-Don  Quixote,  p.  96. 

Dutch  gold.  See  Dutch  metal. — Dutch  lace,  a  thick  and 
not  very  open  lace,  like  a  coarse  Valenciennes  lace,  made  in 
the  Netherlands,  generally  by  the  peasants. — Dutch  leaf. 
See  Dutch  metal. — Dutch  liquid  (so  named  because  first 
made  by  an  association  of  Dutch  chemists),  a  thin,  oily  li- 
quid, insoluble  in  water,  having  a  pleasant,  sweetish  smell 
and  taste.  It  is  a  definite  compound,  ethylene  dichlorid 
(C2H4CI2),  formed  by  mixing  ethylene  or  oleflant  gas  and 
chlorm.  It  also  occurs  as  a  by-product  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  chloral. — Dutch  metal,  one  of  the  alloys  used  as 
A  cheap  imitation  of  gold,  and  sold  in  the  form  of  leaves, 
called  Dutch  leaf  or  leaf-gold.  It  is  a  kind  of  brass,  con- 
taining 11  parts  of  copper  to  2  of  zinc,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  malleable  of  alloys.  It  is  cast  in  thin  plates  and  then 
rolled,  and  afterward  beaten  into  very  thin  leaves.  It  is 
used  in  bookbinding.— Dutch  myrtle,  oven,  pink.  See 
the  nouns.— Dutch  pins.  See  pin.— Dutch  roller,  rush. 
See  the  nouns.— Dutch  school,  the  name  applied  to  a 
peculiar  style  of  painting  which  attained  its  highest  de- 
velopment in  the  Netherlands,  characterized  by  the  se- 
lection of  subjects  of  a  low  or  commonplace  character,  as 
boors  drinking,  butchers'  shops,  the  materials  of  the  lard- 
er, etc.,  but  raised  to  the  highest  popularity  by  admirable 
imitation  and  general  perfection  of  execution.  Bem- 
brandt,  Brouwer,  Ostade,  and  Jan  Steen  are  among  the 
best-known  masters  of  this  peculiar  school.— Dutch 
SJTUp.    See  the  extract. 

A  kind  of  syrup  called  colonial-syrup  or  Dutch-syrup  is 
brought  into  commerce  from  those  colonies  where  sugar 
is  manufactured  from  su^ar-cane.  ' 

Thausing,  Beer  (trans.),  p.  217. 

Dutch  talent  (mmt.),  any  piece  of  nautical  work  which, 
while  it  may  answer  the  purpose,  and  even  show  a  certain 
ingenuity,  is  not  done  in  clever,  shipshape  style :  defined 
by  sailors  as  "main  strength  and  stupidity."— Dutch  tile. 
See  tile. — Dutch  white.  See  wAi(e.— Dutch  wife,  an 
open  frame  of  ratan  or  cane,  used  in  hot  weather  in  the 
Dutch  East  Indies  and  other  tropical  countries  to  rest 
the  arms  and  legs  upon  while  in  bed.— To  talk  like  a 
Dutch  uncle,  to  talk  with  great  but  kindly  severity  and 
directness,  as  if  with  the  authority  and  unsparing  frank- 
ness of  ao  uncle  from  whom  one  has  expectations. 
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Milverton  .  .  ,  began  reasoning  with  the  boys,  talking 
to  them  like  a  Dutch  uncU  (I  wonder  what  that  expression 
means)  about  their  cruelty. 

Helps,  Animals  and  their  Masters,  p.  131. 

II.  n,  1.  The  Teutonic  or  Germanic  race; 
the  German  peoples  generally:  used  as  a  plu- 
ral. Specifically — 2.  The  Low  Germans,  par- 
ticularly the  people  of  Holland,  or  the  kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands;  the  Dutchmen;  the  Hol- 
landers: called  specifically  the  XowD«teft;  used 
as  a  plural. —  3.  The  High  Germans;  the  in- 
habitants of  Germany;  the  Germans:  formerly 
called  specifically  the  High  Dutch:  used  as  a 
plural. 

Germanyis  slandered  to  have  sent  none  to  this  war  [the 
Crusades]  at  this  first  voyage ;  and  that  other  pilgrims, 
passing  through  that  country,  were  mocked  by  the  Dutch, 
and  called  fools  for  their  pains.  ,  Puller. 

4t.  The  Teutonic  or  Germanic  language,  in- 
cluding all  its  forms.  See  5,  6.-5,  The  Ian-, 
guage  spoken  in  the  Netherlands ;  the  HoUand- 
ish language  (which  differs  very  slightly  from 
the  Flemish,  spoken  in  parts  of  the  adjoining 
kingdom  of  Belgium) :  called  distinctively  Low 
Dutch. — 6.  The  language  spoken  by  the  Ger- 
mans; German;  High  German:  formerly,  and 
still  occasionally  (as  in  the  United  States,  espe- 
cially where  the  two  races  are  mingled),  called 
distinctively  High  Dutch. — 7t.  The  common 
white  clover,  Tr^'olvum  repens :  an  abbreviation 
of  Dutch  clover. — 8.  [I.  c]  A  kind  of  linen  tape. 
— Pennsylvania  Dutch,  a  mixed  dialect,  consisting  of 
German  intermingled  with  English,  spoken  by  the  de- 
scendants of  the  origuial  German  settlers  of  Pennsylvania. 
—To  heat  the  Dutch,  to  be  very  strange  or  surprising; 
excel  anything  before  known  or  heard  of :  said  of  a  state- 
ment, an  occurrence,  etc.,  usually  in  the  form  "That  beats 
the  Dutch."    [CoUoq.,  northern  U.  S.] 

dutch  (duoh),  V.  t.  [That  is,  to  treat  in  Dutch 
fashion :  in  allusion  to  the  fact  that  quills  were 
first  so  prepared  in  HoUand;  <  Dutch,  a.]  To 
clarify  and  harden  by  immersing  in  heated 
sand,  as  goose-quills. 

dutchesst,  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  duchess. 

Dutchman  (duch'man), ».;  pi.  Dutchmen  (-men). 

1.  A  member  of  the  Dutch  race ;  a  Hollander: 
in  the  United  States  often  locally  applied  to 
Germans,  and  sometimes  to  Scandinavians. 

The  Dutch  man  who  sold  him  this  Vessel  told  him  with- 
al that  the  Government  did  not  allow  any  such  dealings 
with  the  English,  tho  they  might  wink  at  it. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  i.  111. 

2.  [I.  c]  A  wooden  block  or  wedge  used  to  hide 
the  opening  in  abadly  made  joint.— Ftying  Dutch- 
man, (a)  A  legendary  Dutch  captain  who  for  some  hei- 
nous offense  was  condemned  to  sail  the  sea,  beating  against 
head-winds,  till  the  day  of  judgment.  legends  differ  as 
to  the  nature  of  his  offense.  According  to  one,  a  murder 
was  committed  on  board  his  ship ;  according  to  another, 
the  captain  swore  a  profane  oath  that  he  would  weather 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  though  it  took  him  till  the  last 
day.  It  is  said  that  he  sometimes  hails  vessels  with  the 
request  that  they  will  take  letters  home  for  him.  (&)  The 
ship  commanded  by  this  captain. — Harry  Dutchman, 
the  hooded  crow,  Corvus  comix,    [Local,  Eng.] 

Dutchman' s-breeches  (duch'manz-brich"ez), 
n.  The  plant  Dicentra  CuouUaria:  so  called 
from  its  broadly  two-spurred  flowers.     [U.  S.] 

Dutchman' s-laudanum  (duch '  manz  -1& ''  da- 
num),  n.  BuUhoof,  the  flowers  of" which  are 
used  m  Jamaica  as  a  narcotic. 

Dutchman's-pipe  (duoh'manz-pip),  n.    The 

Elant  Aristolochia  Sipho,  a  climber  with  broad 
andsome  foliage:  so  called  from  the  shape 
of  the  flowers.  See  cut  under  Aristolochia. 
[U.  S.] 
dutchyt,  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  duehy. 
duteous  (dfl'tf-us),  a.  [<  dutni  +  -^us  (cf.  Jteau- 
teous,  <  beautt/  +  -o jts) .  ]  1 .  Dutiful ;  obedient ; 
subservient.     [Bare.] 

As  duteous  to  the  vices  of  thy  mistress 

As  badness  would  desire.  Shak.,  Lear,  iv.  6. 

A  duteous  daughter  and  a  sister  kind. 

Dryden,  On  a  Lady  who  Died  at  Bath. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  required  by  duty.     [Eare.] 

With  mine  own  tongue  deny  my  sacred  state, 
With  mine  own  breath  release  all  duteous  oaths. 

Shak.,  Eich.  II.,  iv.  1. 

My  ways  and  wishes,  looks  and  thoughts,  she  knows. 
And  duteous  care  by  close  attention  shows. 

Crabbe,  Works,  V.  52. 

duteously  (dii'tf-us-li),  adv.  In  a  duteous  man- 
ner. 

duteousness  (du'te-us-nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  duteous. 

If  piety  goes  before,  whatever  duteousness  or  observance 
comes  afterwards,  it  cannot  easily  be  amiss. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Rule  of  Conscience,  iii.  5. 

dutiable  (dH'ti-a-bl),  a.  [<  duty  +  -able.']  Sub- 
ject to  a  customs  duty:  as,  dutiable  goods. 

dutied  (dti'tid),  a.  [<  duty  +  -ed^."]  Subjected 
to  duties  or  customs.    [U.  S.,  and  rare.] 
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Breadstuff  is  dutied  so  high  in  the  market  of  Great 
Britain  as  in  times  of  plenty  to  exclude  it,  and  this  is  done 
from  the  desire  to  favor  her  own  farmers. 

Ames,  Works,  II.  13. 
dutiful  (du'ti-ful),  a.  [<  duty  +  -ful.']  1.  Per- 
forming the  duties  required  by  social  or  legal 
obligations;  obedient;  submissive  to  natural 
or  legal  superiors ;  obediently  respectful :  as,  a 
dutiful  son  or  daughter ;  a  dutiful  ward  or  ser- 
vant ;  a  dutiful  subject. 

The  Queen  being  gone,  the  King  said,  I  confess  she  hath 
been  to  me  the  most  dutiful  and  loving  Wife  that  ever 
Prince  had.  Baker,  ClU'onicles,  p.  276. 

Though  never  exceptionally  dutiful  in  his  filial  rela- 
tions, he  had  a  genuine  fondness  for  the  author  of  his 
being.  J.  Hawthorne,  Dust,  p.  187. 

2.  Expressive  of  a  sense  of  duty;  showing 
compliant  respect;  required  by  duty:  as,  duti- 
ful attentions. 

There  would  she  kiss  the  ground,  and  thank  the  trees, 
bless  the  air,  and  do  dutiful  reverence  to  every  thing  she 
thought  did  accompany  her  at  their  first  meeting. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Surely  if  we  have  unto  those  laws  that  dutiful  regard 

which  tlieir  dignity  doth  require,  it  will  not  greatly  need 

that  we  should  be  exhorted  to  live  in  obedience  unto  them. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  iii.  9. 

dutifully  (dH'ti-ful-i),  adv.  In  a  dutiful  man- 
ner; with  regard  to  duty;  obediently;  submis- 
sively. 

I  advised  him  to  persevere  in  dutifully  bearing  with  his 
mother's  ill  humour.        Anecdotes  of  Bp.  Watson,  I.  367. 

dutifulness  (du'ti-ful-nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  dutiful;  submission  to  just  authority; 
habitual  performance  of  duty. 

At  his  [the  Bail  of  Essex's]  landing,  Bryan  MacPhelym 
welcom'd  him,  tendering  unto  him  all  manner  of  Dutiful- 
ness and  Service.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  360. 
Piety  or  dutifulness  to  parents  was  a  most  popular  vir- 
tue among  the  Homans.  Dryden. 

duty  (dii'ti),  n. ;  pi.  duties  (-tiz).  [Early  mod. 
E.  also  dwWe,  duetie,  dewty,  dewtie,  <  ME.  dueie, 
duetee,  deute,  dewtee,  etc.,  <  due,  dewe,  due,  + 
-te,  -ty,  formed  after  such  words  as  bewte,  beau- 
ty, etc. :  see  due^  and  -ty.2  1.  Obligatory  ser- 
vice ;  that  which  ought  to  be  done ;  that  which 
one  is  bound  by  natural,  moral,  or  legal  obliga- 
tion to  do  or  perform. 

It  doth  not  stand  with  the  duty  which  we  owe  to  our 
heavenly  Father,  that  to  the  ordinances  of  our  mother  the 
Church  we  should  show  ourselves  disobedient. 

\    Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  iii.  9. 
Take  care  that  your  expressions  be  prudent  and  safe, 
consisting  with  thy  other  duties. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  664. 
In  the  middle  ages  fealty  to  a  feudal  lord  was  accounted 
a  duty,^  and  the  assertion  of  personal  freedom  a  crime. 

H.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  265. 

2.  The  obligation  to  do  something ;  the  bind- 
ing or  obligatory  force  of  that  which  is  morally 
right :  as,  when  duty  calls,  one  must  obey. 

For  the  parents  iniurie  was  reuenged,  and  the  duetie  of 
natm'e  performed  or  satisfied  by  the  childe. 

Puttentiam,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  138. 
I  taught  my  wife  her  duty,  made  her  see 
What  it  behoved  her  see  and  say  and  do. 
Feel  in  her  heart  and  with  her  tongue  declare. 

Browning,  Hing  and  Book,  I.  227. 
O  hard,  when  love  and  duty  clash ! 

Tennyson,  Princess,  IL 
It  is  asserted  that  we  are  so  constituted  that  the  notion 
of  duty  furnishes  in  itself  a  natural  motive  of  action  of 
the  highest  order,  and  wholly  distinct  from  all  the  refine- 
ments and  modifications  of  self-interest. 

Leclty,  Europ.  Morals,  I.  189. 
Duty  to  one's  countrymen  and  fellow-citizens,  which  is 
the  social  instinct  guided  by  reason,  is  in  all  healthy  com- 
munities the  one  thing  sacred  and  supreme. 

W.  K.  Clifford,  Lectures,  IL  69. 

3.  Due  obedience;  submission;  compliant  or 
obedient  service. 

Every  subject's  duty  is  tlie  king's ;  but  every  subject's 
soul  is  his  own.  Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  1. 

4.  A  feeling  of  obligation,  or  an  act  manifest- 
ing such  feeling ;  an  expression  of  submissive 
deference  or  respectful  .consideration.  [Ar- 
chaic or  prov.  Eng.] 

They  both  attone 
Did  deuity  to  their  Lady,  as  became. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  ix.  28. 
There  also  did  the  Corporation  of  Dover  and  the  Earl 
of  Winchelsea  do  their  duties  to  him,  in  like  sort. 

England's  Joy  (Arber's  Eng.  Garner,  I.  27). 

I  must  entreat  you  to  take  a  promise  that  you  shall 

have  the  first  [copy]  for  a  testimony  of  that  duty  which  I 

owe  to  your  love.  Donne,  Letters,  xiv. 

He  craved  so  for  news  of  Sylvia,  .  .  .  even  though  it 

was  only  that  she  sent  her  duty  to  him. 

Mrs.  Gaskell,  Sylvia's  Lovers,  xix. 

5.  Any  requisite  procedure,  service,  business, 
or  office;  that  which  one  ought  to  do;  partiou 
larly,  any  stated  service  or  function:  as,  the 
duties  of-  one's  station  in  life ;  to  go  or  be  on 
duty;  the  regiment  did  duty  in  Flanders. 


duty 

Fear  God,  and  keep  his  commandments:  for  this  Is  the 
whole  duty  of  man.  Eccl.  xii.  13. 

To  employ  him  on  the  hardest  and  most  imperative 
d«<y.  HaUam. 

6.  In  mech.,  the  number  of  foot-pounds  of  work 
done  per  busiel  or  per  hundredweight  of  fuel 
consumed:  as,  the  duty  of  a  steam-engine. — 
7t.  That  ■which  is  due;  an  obligation;  com- 
pensation; dues. 

And  right  as  Judas  hadde  purses  smale 
And  was  a  theet,  right  swiche  a  theeJ  was  he, 
His  master  hadde  but  half  his  duelee. 

Chaucer,  Friar's  Tale,  1.  6934. 
They  neither  regarded  to  sette  him  to  schole,  nor  While 
he  was  at  schoole  to  paie  his  schoolemaister's  duetie, 

J.  Udall,  tr.  of  Apophthegms  of  Erasmus,  p.  369. 

The  man  shall  give  unto  the  woman  a  ring,  laying  the 

same  upon  the  book,  with  the  accustomed  duty  to  the 

Priest  and  Clerk.  Rubric  in  Marriage  (1652). 

Ik)  thy  duty,  and  have  thy  duty.  Shah. ,  T.  of  the  S. ,  iv.  1. 

8.  A  tax  or  impost:  excise  or  customs  dues ;  the 
sum  of  money  levied  by  a  government  upon  cer- 
tain articles,  specifically  on  articles  imported  or 
exported:  as,  the  stamp  duty  of  Great  Britain; 
the  legacy  duty;  the  duties  on  sugar;  ad  valo- 
rem and  specific  duties. 

To  dames  discreet,  the  duties  yet  unpaid. 
His  stores  of  lace  and  hyson  he  convey'd. 

Crabbe,  Works,  I.  55. 

The  word  duties  is  often  used  as  synonymous  with  taxes, 
but  is  more  often  used  as  equivalent  to  customs ;  the  latter 
being  taxes  levied  upon  goods  and  merchandise  which  are 
exported  or  imported.  In  this  sense,  duties  are  equivalent 
to  imposts,  although  the  latter  word  is  often  restrained 
to  duties  on  goods  and  merchandise  which  are  imported 
from  abroad.  Andrews,  Itevenue  Laws,  §  133. 

Alnage  duties.  See  aZniwe.— Breach  of  duty.  See 
ftreacS.— Countervailing  duties.  See  countervailing. — 
Differential  duty.  Same  as  discriminating  duty  (which 
see,  under  discriminating). — Mails  and  dutlest.  See 
maiia.—To  do  duty  for.  See  doi.  =  Syn.  8.  Custom,  Ex- 
cise, etc.    See  tax,  n. 

duty-free  (dti'ti-fre).  a.  Free  from  tai  or  duty. 

duumvir  (du-um' v6r), ». ;  pi.  duumviri,  duumvirs 
(-vi-ri,  -v6rz).  [L.,  usually,  and  orig.,  in  pi.  du- 
umviri, more  correctly  duoviri  (sing,  duovir),  i.e., 
duo  viri,  two  men :  duo  =  E.  two  ;  viri,  pi.  of  vir  = 
AS.  wer,  a  man.  Cf.  centumvir,  decemvir.']  In 
Bom.  hist.,  one  of  two  officers  or  magistrates 
united  in  the  same  public  function.  The  officers 
specifically  so  called  were  either  the  highest  magistrates 
of  municipal  towns  or  persons  appointed  for  some  occa- 
sional service,  the  kind  of  duty  in  all  cases  being  indicated 
by  a  descriptive  term:  as,  duumviri  navales,  officers  for 
equipping  and  repairing  the  fleet. 

duumviracy  (du-um'vi-ra-si),  n.  [<  duumvi- 
rate :  see  -acy.']  '  The  union  of  two  persons  in 
authority  or  office.     [Eare.] 

A  cunning  complicating  of  Presbyterian  and  Indepen- 
dent principles  and  interests  together,  that  they  may  rule 
in  their  Dv/umviracy. 

Bp.  Oauden,  Tears  of  the  Chiu-ch,  p.  438. 

duumviral  (du-um'vi-ral),  a.  [=  ¥.  duumviral 
=  It.  duumvirale,  <  L.  cluumviralis,  <  duumviri : 
see  duumvir  and  -aZ.]  Pertaining  to  Roman 
duumviri,  or  to  a  duumvirate. 

duumvirate  (du-um'vl-rat),  n.  [=  P.  duum- 
virat  =  Sp.  duunmrato  =  Pg.  duumvirato  =  It. 
duumvirdto,  <  h.  duumviratus,  <  duumviri:  see 
duumvir  and  -ote^.]  The  union  of  two  men  in 
the  same  office,  or  the  office,  dignity,  or  gov- 
ernment of  two  men  thus  associated,  as  in  an- 
cient Rome. 

duumviri,  n.    Latin  plural  of  duumvir. 

duvet  (dii-va'),  ™.  [P-j  <  OF.  dwvet,  down,  wool, 
nap.]  A  quilt  or  comfortable  stuffed  with 
swans'  down  or  eider-down. 

dux  (duks),  n. ;  pi.  duces  (du'sez).  [L.,  a  lead- 
er, general,  chief :  see  duke^.']  1 .  A  leader ;  a 
chief;  specifically,  the  head  or  chief  pupil  of  a 
class  or  division  in  some  public  schools.  Imp, 
Diet. — 2.  In  music,  the  subject  or  theme  of  a 
fugue :  distinguished  from  the  com^s  or  answer. 

duyker,  duykerbok  (di'kfer,  -bok),  n.  [<  D. 
duiker,  =  B.  ducker,  +  boh  =  E.  buck.']  The 
diving-buck,  or  impoon,  Cephalophus  mergens, 
an  antelope  of  South  Africa :  so  called  from  its 
habit  of  plunging  through  and  under  the  bushes 
in  flight  instead  of  leaping  over  them.  There 
are  several  species  of  Cephalophus,  besides  the  one  men- 
tioned, to  which  the  name  is  also  applicable.  See  cut 
under  Cephalophus. 

duyong,  n.    Same  as  dugong. 

duzine,  n.  [<  D.  dozijn,  a  dozen:  see  dozen.'] 
A  body  of  twelve  men,  governing  a  village. 
[N.  Y.,  colonial,  local.] 

The  patentees  are  said  to  have  been  called  the  "  Twelve 
Men"  or  Duzine,  and  to  have  had  both  legislative  and 

judicial  powers  in  town  affairs. 

Johns  Hopkins  Univ.  Stud.,  TV.  55. 

D,  V.  An  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  Dee  volente, 
(jod  willing.    See  Deo  volente. 


D-valve. 
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D-valve  (de'valv),  n.  A  valve  for  opening  and 
closing  the  induction  and  eduction  passages 
of  a  steam-en- 
gine cylinder:  so 
called  from  its 
plan  resembling 
the  letter  D.  The 
usual  form  of  the  D- 
valve  is  shown  in  fig. 
1,  where  it  -  is  seen 
detached,  and  at  a 
a,  flg.  2,  which  rep- 
resents a  section  of  a 
steam-cylinder  and 
nozles. 

dwale  (dwal),  n. 
[<  ME.  dwale, 
dwole,  error,  de- 
lusion, also,  in 
later  use,  dwale, 
a  sleeping-po- 
tion, deadly 
nightshade,  < 
AS.  dwola  (rare- 
ly c^wato),  ge-dwola,  error,  delusion,  heresy;  cf. 
D.  dwaaU  (in  comp.),  delusion,  =  OHG.  twdla, 
MH(t.  twdle,  delay;  Icel.  dvali,  sleep,  lethargy 
(Haldorsen),  dvahi,  also  dvol,  pi.  dvalar,  a  short 
stay,  a  stop,  pause ;  Sw.  dvala,  a  trance,  ec- 
stasy, =  Ban.  dvale,  torpor,  lethargy,  a  trance 
(dvale-drik,  a  sleeping-potion,  d^ale-bcer,  man- 
drake) :  words  variously  formed  and  connected 
with  AS.  *dwal,  *dwol,  dol  (=  Goth,  dwals,  etc.), 
stupid,  foolish,  dull  (see  dulU),  and  with  the 
secondary  verbs  AS.  dwelian,  mislead,  intr. 
err,  dwelian,  hiader,  mislead,  dwelian,  remain, 
dwell,  etc. ;  all  ult.  from  the  strong  verb  rep- 
resented by  AS.  *dwelan,  pret.  *dwal,  *dwol,  pp. 
ge-dwolen,  mislead :  see  further  under  dwell,  and 
iit.dwale,v.,dwalm.]    If.  Error;  delusion. 

The  Goddes  lamb  than  clenge  sale 
This  wreched  werld  fra  sinful  duale. 

Cursor  Mundi,  1. 12840. 

2t.  A  sleeping-potion ;  a  soporific. 

To  bedde  goth  Aleyn,  and  also  Jon, 
Ther  nas  no  more,  hem  needede  no  dwale. 

Chaucer,  Reeve's  Tale,  1.  241. 
The  frere  with  hus  flsik  this  folke  hath  enchaunted. 
And  doth  men  drynke  dwale  that  men  dredeth  no  synne. 
Piers  Ptourman  (C),  xxiii.  379. 

3.  The  deadly  nightshade,  Atropa  Belladonna, 
which  possesses  stupefying  or  poisonous  prop- 
erties. 

Dwale,  or  sleeping  nightshade,  hath  round  blackish 
stalkes,  &c.    This  kind  of  nightshade  causeth  sleep. 

Gerarde,  Herball  (ed.  T.  Johnson),  ii.  56. 

4.  InJ^er.,  a  sable  or  black  color Deadly  dwale, 

the  Aeuistus  arborescens,  a  small  solanaceous  tree  oi 
tropical  America,  nearly  allied  to  Atropa.  It  bears  yellow 
berries. 

d'wale  (dwal),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dwaled,  ppr. 
dwaling.  [See  dwell.]  To  mutter  deliriously. 
Dunglison.    [Devonshire,  Eng.] 

dwalm,  d'Waum  (dwam,  dwam),  n.  [Sc,  also 
written  dualm,  dwam;  <  ME.  *dwolme,  <.  AS. 
dwolma,  a  confusion,  chaos,  hence  a  gulf,  chasm 
(of.  OS.  dwalm,  delusion;  =  OHG.  twalm,  stupe- 
faction, a  stupefying  dnnk),  <  *dwelan,  pp.  ge- 
dwolen,  mislead,  lead  into  error:  see  dwell, 
dwale,  and  dulP-.]  A  swoon;  a  sudden  fit  of 
sickness. 

Hir  Majestic  .  .  .  this  nicht  has  had  sum  dwaumes  of 
swooning. 
Letter  of  Council  of  State,  in  Keith's  Hist.,  App.,  p.  183. 

When  a  child  is  seized  with  some  undefinable  ailment, 
it  is  common  to  say,  "It's  just  some  dwaum."   Jamiieson. 

dwang  (dwang),  n.  A  strut  inserted  between 
the  timbers  of  a  floor  to  stiffen  them.  [Scotch.] 

dwarf  (dwarf),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  dwarf,  dwerf, 
where  /  represents  the  changed  sound  (so  in 
LG.  below)  of  the  guttural,  which  also  took  a 
different  development  in  the  parallel  ME.  dwe- 
rowe,  dwerwe  (mod.  B.  as  if  *dwarrow;  cf.  ar- 
row, barrow,  etc.),  <  dwergh,  dwerfc (whence  also 
mod.  dial,  durgan),  a  dwarf,  particularly  as  an 
attendant,  <  AS.  dweorg,  dweorh,  a  dwarf  (def . 
1),  =D.  dwerg,  a  dwarf,  =  MLG.  dwerch,  dwarch, 
dwarh  ==  LG.  dwarf,  a  dwarf,  contr.  dorf,  an 
insignificant  person  or  thing,  z=  OHG.  twerg, 
MHG.  twere,  querch,  zwerch,  (i.  zwerg,  a  dwarf, 
=  Icel.  dvergr  =  Sw.  and  Ban.  dverg,  a  dwarf. 
The  mythological  sense  appears  esp.  in  Scand., 
and  may  be  the  orig.  sense.]  I.  n.  1.  A  per- 
son of  very  small  size ;  a  human  being  much 
below  the  ordinary  stature.  True  dwarfs  (some  of 
the  most  celebrated  of  whom  have  been  from  3  to  less  than 
2  feet  in  height)  are  usually  well  formed ;  but  dwarflshness 
is  often  accompanied  by  deformity  or  caused  by  dispro- 
portion of  parts.  In  ancient,  medieval,  and  later  times, 
dwarfs  have  been  in  demand  as  personal  attendants  upon 
ladies  and  noblemen ;  and  the  ancient  Romans  practised 
methods  of  dwarfing  persona  artlficiaUy, 


dtrarfling 

Of  that  Citee  was  Zacheus  the  Dwerf,  that  clomb  up  ia 
to  the  Sycomour  Tre,  for  to  see  cure  I/ord ;  be  cause  h» 
was  so  litille,  he  myghte  not  seen  him  for  the  peple. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  98. 
Behind  her  farre  away  a  Dwarfe  did  lag. 
That  lasie  seemd,  in  being  ever  last. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  1. 1.  6. 
Beneath  an  oak,  mossed  o'er  by  eld. 
The  Baron's  Dwarf  l^a  courser  held. 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  ii.  31. 

2.  An  animal  or  a  plant  much  below  the  ordi- 
nary size  of  its  species. — 3.  In  Scand.  myth., 
a  diminutive  and  generally  deformed  being, 
dwelling  in  rooks  and  hills,  and  distinguished 
for  skill  in  working  metals. 

II,  a.  Of  small  stature  or  size;  of  a  size 
smaller  than  that  common  to  its  kind  or  spe- 
cies: as,  a  dioar/palm;  dwarf  trees.  Amonggar-. 
deners  dwarf  is  used  to  distinguish  fruit-trees  of  which 
the  branches  spring  from  the  stem  near  the  ground  from 
riders  or  standards,  the  original  stocks  of  which  are  several 
feet  in  height. 

In  the  northern  wall  was  a  dwarf  door,  leading  by  break- 
neck stairs  to  a  pigeon-hole. 

B.  F.  Burton,  El-Medmah,  p.  92. 

Many  of  the  dwarfbicyclee  now  offered  for  sale,  though 
they  have  merits  of  their  own,  are  anything  but  safeties. 
Bury  and  Hillier,  Cycling,  p.  28. 
Similar  to  it  [B.  Aquifoliurn],  but  different  in  foliage- 
and  dwarf er  in  growth,  is  B.  repens. 

Sci.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LVI.  292. 

Dwarf  bay,  bilberry,  cherry,  etc.  See  the  nouns.— 
Dwarf  dove,  a  small  ground-dove  of  the  genus  Chanux- 
pelia  (or  Columbigallina).  There  are  several  species,  all 
American,  the  best-known  being  C.  passerina,  common  in 
southern  parts  of  the  United  States.  See  cut  under  ground- 
dove. — Dwarf  lemur,  a  small  lemur  of  the  genus  Micro- 
cebue  (which  see).— Dwarf  male,  in  algae  of  the  group 
(Edogonieae,  a  small,  short-lived  plant  consisting  of  only 
a  few  cells,  developed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  oQgonium 
from  a  peculiar  zoospore,  and  producing  antherozooids. — 
Dwarf  auall,  a  small  quail  of  the  genus  Maxalfactoria, 
as  the  Chinese  dwarf  quail,  E.  sinensis.— IXwaxf  snake, 
a  serpent  of  the  family  CaZa/mariidce  (which  see),  of  dimin- 
utive size,  and  with  non-distensible  jaws,  very  generally 
distributed  over  the  globe,  found  under  stones  and  logs. 
There  are  several  genera  and  species. — Dwarf  thrush,  a 
small  variety  of  the  hermit-thrush,  found  in  the  Western 
States  ;  Turdus  nanus. — Dwarf  wall,  specifically,  a  wall 
of  less  height  than  a  story  of  a  building.  The  term  is 
generally  applied  to  walls  which  support  the  sleeper-joists 
under  the  lowest  floor  of  a  building. 
dwarf  (dw&rf),  V.  [<  dwarf,  n.]  I.  trans.  1. 
To  hinder  from  growing  to  the  natural  size ; 
make  or  keep  small ;  prevent  the  due  develop- 
ment of;  stunt. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  national  character  of  the  Scotch 
was,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  dwarfed  and  mutilated . 
Buckle,  Civilization,  II.  v. 

The  habit  of  brooding  over  a  single  idea  is  calculated  to 
dwarf  the  soundest  mind. 

Dr.  Ray,  in  Huxley  and  Youmans'  Physiol.,  §  508. 

The  window  heads  have  been  dwarfed  down  to  mere 
framings  for  masks. 

J.  Fergussan,  Hist.  Indian  Arch.,  p.  124. 

You  may  dwarf  a.  man  to  the  mere  stump  of  what  he 
ought  to  be,  and  yet  he  will  put  out  green  leaves. 

6.  W.  Cable,  Grandissimes,  p.  331. 

2.  To  cause  to  appear  less  than  reality ;  cause 
to  look  or  seem  small  by  comparison:  as,  the 
cathedral  dwarfs  the  houses  around  it. 

The  larger  love 
That  dwarfs  the  petty  love  of  one  to  one. 

Tennyson,  Merlin  and  Vivien. 
The  mind  stretches  an  hour  to  a  century,  and  dwarfs 
an  age  to  an  hour.  Emerson,  Old  Age. 

And  who  could  blame  the  generous  weakness 
Which,  only  to  thyself  unjust, 
So  overprized  the  work  of  others. 
And  dwarfed  thy  own  with  self -distrust? 

Whittier,  A  Memorial,  M.  A.  C. 
II.  intrans.  To  become  less ;  become  dwarf- 
ish or  stunted. 
As  it  grew,  it  dwarfed.  BvjsUe,  Civilization,  II.  ii. 

The  region  where  the  herbage  began  to  dwarf. 

h.  Wallace,  Ben-Hur,  p.  7. 
d-warfish  (dw&r'fish),  a.     {_<  dwarf -\--ish^.]    1. 
Like  a  dwarf  |  below  the  common  stature  or 
size;  diminutive^:    as,  a   dwarfish  animal;    a 
dwarfish  shmb.—Z.  Slight;  petty;  despicable. 
The  king  ...  is  well  prepar'd 
To  whip  this  dumrfish  war,  these  pigmy  arms, 
From  out  the  circle  of  his  territories. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  v.  2. 

dwarflshly  (dwar'fish-li),  adv.    Like  a  dwarf ; 
in  a  dwarfish  manner. 

The  painter,  the  sculptor,  the  composer,  the  epic  rhap- 
sodist,  the  orator,  all  partake  one  desire,  namely,  to  ex- 
press themselves  symmetrically  and  abundantly,  notdwarf- 
ishly  and  fragmentarily.  Emerson,  The  Poet. 

dwarflshness  (dw^r'fish-nes),  n.    Smallness  of 
stature ;  littleness  of  size. 

Science  clearly  explains  this  dwarflshness  produced  by 
great  abstraction  of  heat ;  showing  that,  food  and  other 
things  being  equal,  it  unavoidably  results. 

B.  Spencer,  Education,  p.  247. 
dwarfling  (dwari'ling),  n.    [<  dwarf  +  dim. 
-ling^.]    A  very  small  dwarf;  a  pygmy. 


dwarfling 

■When  the  Dvaarf/img  did  perceiue  me,  .  .  , 
Skipt  he  Boone  into  a  comer. 

Sylvester,  The  Woodman's  Bear. 
dwar^  (dwjlr'fl),  a.     [<  dwarf  +  -y^.^    Small ; 
dwarnsh. 

Though  I  am  squint-eyed,  lame,  hald,  dwar/y,  &o.,  yet 
these  deformities  are  joys. 

Waterhouse,  Apol.  lor  learning  (1653),  p.  65. 

dwaiim,  n.    See  dwalm. 

dwell  (dwel),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dwelled,  more 
usually  dwelt,  ppr.  dwelling.  [<  ME.  dwellen 
(pret.  dwellede,  dwelede,  dwelde,  dwalde,  dwelte, 
dwelt),  intr.  linger,  remain,  stay,  abide,  dwell, 
also  err,  tr.  mislead;  <  AS.  ^a)  dwellan  (pret. 
dwealde),  tr.,  mislead,  deceive,  hinder,  pre- 
vent; (6)  dwelian  (also  in  comp.  gedwelian  and 
ddwelian)  (pret.  dwelede,  dwelode),  tr.  mislead, 
deceive,  intr.  err,  wander ;  (c)  dwelian  (pret. 
dwelode),  intr.,  remain,  dwell  (rare  in  this 
sense) ;  (d)  dwoliam,  rarely  dwaUan,  comp.  ge- 
dwolian,  intr.,  err,  wander;  =  D.  dwalen.&n:,  = 
MLG.  dwelen,  dwalen,  err,  be  foolish,  L(3r.  dwa- 
len,  intr.  err,  tr.  mislead,  cheat,  =08.  hi-dwelian, 
hinder,  delay,  =  OHO-,  twaljan,  twellan,  MH6. 
I  twellen,  twelen,  tr.  hinder,  delay,  intr.  linger, 
wait,  =  loel.  dvelja,  intr.  wait,  tarry,  tr.  delay, 
defer,  refl.  d/oeljask,  stay,  make  a  stay,  z=  Sw. 
dvaljas,  intr.,  dwell,  =  Dan.  dvcele,  intr.,  linger, 
loiter;  all  secondary  verbs,  more  or  less  mix- 
ed in  forms  and  senses,  and  with  numerous 
derivatives,  ult.  from  the  strong  verb  repre- 
sented by  AS.  *dwelan  (pret.  *dwal,  *dmol,  pp. 
gedwolen),  mislead,  cause  to  err  (pp.  as  adj., 
perverse,  erring),  =  08.  for-dwelan,  neglect,  = 
OHG.  ar-twelan,  become  dull,  stupid,  or  lifeless, 
ga-twelan,  stop,  sleep  (not  in  G-oth.  except  as 
in  deriv.  dwals,  stupid,  foolish,  etc.:  see  dulP-)i 
prob.  from  a  root  repr.  by  Sbt.  ■/  dkvar,  bend 
or  make  crooked.  See  dwale,  dulP-,  dolt."]  I, 
intrans.  1.  To  linger;  delay;  continue;  stay; 
remain. 

1  ne  dar  no  leng  dwelle  her. 
For  ihc  was  sent  as  Messager. 

KiTig  Horn  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  48. 
Sertes,  ich  haue  wonder 
Where  my  dougter  to-day  dwelles  thus  longe. 

William  of  Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1989. 
Yat  qwat  broyer  or  syster  be  ded  ot  yis  gylde,  ye  aldyr- 
man  and  alle  ye  gylde  breyeryn  and  systers  schullyn  be 
redi  to  bere  hym  to  ye  ohyrohe,  and  offyrryn  as  it  aforne 
Beyde,  and  duielle  yer  tylle  ye  messe  be  don,  and  be  beryid. 
Engliih  Gilds  (B.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  88. 
Go,  and  let 
The  old  men  ol  the  city,  ere  they  die, 
Kiss  thee,  the  matrons  dwell  about  thy  neck. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline,  v.  6. 

2.  To  abide  as  a  permanent  resident;  reside; 
have  abode  or  habitation  permanently  or  for 
some  time. 

Iirthat  Desert  duellyn  manye  of  Arrabyenes. 

Mande/oille,  Travels,  p.  63. 

God  shall  enlarge  Japheth,  and  he  shall  dwell  in  the 
tents  of  Shem.  Gen.  ix.  27. 

Nor  till  her  lay  was  ended  could  I  move, 
But  wish'd  to  dwell  for  ever  in  the  grove. 

Dryden,  Flower  and  Leaf,  1. 136. 
And  Virtue  cannot  dwell  with  slaves,  nor  reign 
O'er  those  who  cower  to  take  a  tyrant's  yoke. 

Bryant,  The  Ages. 

Sf.  To  live;  be;  exist:  without  reference  to 
place. 

There  was  dweUynge  somtyme  a  ryche  man,  and  it  is 
not  longe  sithen,  and  men  clept  him  Gatholonabes ;  and  he 
was  fuUe  of  Cauteles.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  277. 

To  dwell  on  or  upon,  (o)  To  keep  the  attention  fixed 
on ;  regard  with  attention  or  interest. 

They  stand  at  a  distance  dwelling  on  his  looks  and  lan- 
guage, Axed  in  amazement,  Buckimnster, 

The  mind  must  abide  and  dwell  upon  things,  or  be  always 
a  stranger  to  the  inside  of  them.  South. 

Do  you  not,  for  instance,  dwell  on  the  thought  of  wealth 
and  splendour  till  you  covet  these  temporal  blessings? 

J.  H.  Nevyman,  Parochial  Sermons,  i.  89. 

Then  Lancelot  lifted  his  large  eyes  ;  they  dwelt 
Deep-tranced  on  hers.     Tennyson,  Balin  and  Balan. 

(6)  To  continue  on ;  occupy  a  long  time  with ;  speak  or 
write  about  at  great  length  or  with  great  fullness :  as,  to 
dwell  on  a  note  in  music ;  to  dwell  upon  a  subject. 

But  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  speculations  so  abstracted  as 
this.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  19. 

I  must  not  dwell  on  that  defeat  of  fame. 

Tennyson,  Guinevere. 

To  dwell  under  one's  vine  and  fig-tree,  to  live  in 
one's  own  home ;  enjoy  the  possession  of  a  home  in  one's 
own  right.    1  Ki.  iv.  25.=Syn.  2.  Abide,  Sojourn,  Con- 
tinue, eta.    SeeaMde^. 
Il.t  trans.   1.  To  inhabit. 

We  sometimes 
Who  dwell  this  wild,  constrain'd  by  want,  come  forth. 
To  town  or  village.  MUton,  P.  K.,  i.'331. 

2.  To  place  as  an  inhabitant ;  plant. 

The  promise  of  the  Father,  who  shall  dwell 

His  Spirit  within  them.         Uilton,  P.  L.,  xii.  487. 


1807 

d'Vrell  (dwel),  n.  [<  dwell,  «.]  In  printing,  the 
brief  continuation  of  pressure  In  the  taking  of 
an  impression  on  a  hand-press  or  an  Adams 
press,  supposed  to  set  or  fasten  the  ink  more 
firmly  in  the  paper. 

dweller  (dwel'er),  n.     [<  ME.  dwellere,  <  dwell- 
en, dwell :  see  dwell, «.]    An  inhabitant ;  a  resi- 
dent of  some  continuance  in  a  place. 
And  it  was  known  unto  all  the  dwellers  at  Jerusalem. 

Acts  i.  19. 
Dweller  in  yon  dungeon  dark. 

Burns,  Ode  on  Mrs,  Oswald. 
Dweller  on  the  threshold,  in  occultism,  an  imaginary 
bemg  or  spirit,  of  frightful  aspect  and  malicious  charac- 
ter, supposed  to  be  encountered  on  the  threshold  of  on? 's 
studies  in  psychic  science,  as  a  kind  of  Cerberus  guarding 
the  realm  of  spirit.    Bulwer. 

dwelling  (dwel'ing),  n.  [<  ME.  dwelling,  duell- 
ing, delay,  continuance,  an  abode,  verbal  n.  of 
dwellen,  dwell.]  If.  Delay.  Chaucer.— 2i.  Con- 
tinuance; stay;  sojourn. 

Therefore  euery  man  bithinke  him  weel 
How  litil  while  is  his  dwellynge. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E,  B.  T,  S.),  p.  94, 

3.  Habitation;  residence;  abode;  lodgment. 

Ne  no  wighte  male,  by  my  clothing, 
Wete  with  what  f  olke  is  my  dwelling. 

Bom.  of  the  Rose, 
Thy  dwelling  shall  be  with  the  beasts  of  the  held. 

Dan,  iv,  32. 

The  condition  of  that  fardel,  the  place  of  your  dwelling, 

your  names  ?  Shak.,  W,  T,,  iv.  3. 

4.  A  place  of  residence  or  abode ;  an  abiding- 
place;  specifically,  a  house  for  residence;  a 
dwelling-house. 

Hazor  shall  be  a  dwelling  for  dragons.         Jer.  xlix.  33. 

There  was  a  neat  white  dwelling  on  the  hill,  which  we  took 

to  be  the  parsonage.    B.  Taylor,  Northern  Travel,  p,  350. 

dwelling-house  (dwel'ing-hous),  n.  A  house 
occupied  or  intended  to  be  occupied  as  a  resi- 
dence. 

One  Messuage  or  Dwellinge-house,  called  the  Viccaredge 
house.         Bjecord  Soc.  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  1. 13. 

dwelling-place  (dwel'ing-plas),  n.     [<  ME. 
dwellynge  place.']    A  place  ol  residence;  an 
abidiig-place. 
Thei  .  .  .  hav  not  here  a  dweUynge  place  for  evere. 

Wyclif,  Select  Works  (ed.  Arnold),  III.  197. 
There,  where  seynt  Kateryne  was  buryed,  is  nouther 
Chirche  ne  Chapelle,  ne  other  duellynge  place. 

Martdeville,  Travels,  p.  62. 

The  Church  of  Christ  hath  been  hereby  made,  not  "  a 

den  of  thieves,"  but  in  a  manner  the  very  dwelling-place 

of  foul  spirits.  Hooker,  Eocles,  Polity,  vii,  24. 

This  wretched  Inn,  where  we  scarce  stay  to  bait, 

We  call  our  Dwelling-place. 

Cowley,  Pindaric  Odes,  xii.  1, 

dwelt  (dwelt).  Preterit  and  past  participle  of 
dwell. 
dwindle  (dwin'dl),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dwindled, 
ppr.  dwindling.  [Freq.  (for  *dwinle)  of  MB. 
dwjwere,  waste  away,  dwine :  seedwine.2  1.  To 
diminish ;  become  less ;  shrink ;  waste  or  con- 
sume away:  with  by  or /rom  before  the  cause, 
and  to,  in,  or  into  before  the  effect  or  result :  as, 
the  body  dwindles  by  pining  or  consumption; 
an  estate  dwindles  from  waste ;  an  object  dwin- 
dles in  size  as  it  recedes  from  view ;  from  its 
constant  exposure,  the  regiment  dwindled  to  a 
skeleton. 

Weary  sev'n  nights,  nine  times  nine, 
Shall  he  dwindle,  peak,  and  pine, 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  i,  3, 
By  a  natural  and  constant  transfer,  the  one  [estate]  had 
been  extended ;  the  other  had  dwindled  to  nothing, 

'  Macaulay,  Hallam's  Const,  Hist, 

In  the  common  Triton  of  our  ponds,  the  external  lungs 

or  branchiae  dwindle  away  when  the  internal  lungs  have 

grown  to  maturity.        H.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p,  468, 

2,  To  degenerate ;  sink ;  fall  away  in  quality. 

Iteligious  societies  .  .  .  are  said  to  have  dwindled  into 
factious  clubs.  Svr^ft. 

The  flattery  of  his  friends  began  to  dwindle  into  simjple 
approbation.  Goldsmith,  Vicar,  iii, 

=Syn.  1.  Diminish,  etc.  (see  decrease);  attenuate,  become 
attenuated,  decline,  fall  off,  fall  away, 
dwindlet  (dwin'dl),  n.    [<  dwindle,  v."]    Grad- 
ual decline  or  decrease ;  a  wasting  away ;  de- 
generacy; decline. 

However  inferior  to  the  heroes  who  were  born  in  better 
ages,  he  might  still  be  great  among  his  contemporaries, 
with  the  hope  of  growing  every  day  greater  in  the  dwindle 
of  posterity.  Johnson,  Milton. 

dwindlement  (dwin'dl-ment),  n.  [<  dwindle 
+  -ment.]  A  dwindled  state  or  condition;  de- 
creased size,  strength,  etc. 

It  was  with  a  sensation  of  dreadful  dwindlement  that 

poor  Vincent  crossed  the  street  again  to  his  lonely  abode, 

Mrs.  Oliphant,  Salem  Chapel,  i. 

dwine  (dwin),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dwined,  ppr. 
dmning.      [E.  dial,  and  So.,  <  ME.  dwinen,  < 


dyaster 

AS.  dwinan,  pine  away,  dwindle,  =  MD.  dwy- 
nen  =  LG.  dwinen  =  Icel.  dvina,  dvina,  dvena 
=  Sw.  tvina,  pine  away,  languish;  cf.  Dan. 
tvine,  whine,  whimper.  Hence  dwindle.]  To- 
pine;  decline,  especially  by  sickness;  fade  or 
waste :  usually  with  away. 

Duelfulli  sche  dunned  a-waie  bothe  dayes  &  nigtes. 

WUliam  of  Palerne  (E.  E,  T,  S,),  1,  578. 
Mi  loue  euere  wexinge  be, 

So  that  y  neuere  dwynne. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc,  (E,  E.  T,  S,),  p.  27, 

He  just  dwined  away^  and  we  hadn't  taken  but  one 

whale  before  our  captam  died,  and  first  mate  took  th' 

command,  Mrs.  Gaskell,  Sylvia's  Lovers,  ix, 

dwt.  A  contraction  of  pennyweight,  d.  standing 
for  Latin  denarius,  a  penny,  and  wt.  for  weight. 
dyad  (di'ad),  n.  and  a.  [<  LL.  dyas  {dyad-),'  < 
Gr.  Svas  (dvaS-),  the  number  two,  <  diio  =  E. 
too,  q.  v.]  I.  m.  1.  Two  units  treated  as  one; 
a  pair;  a  couple. 

A  point  answers  to  a  monad,  and  a  line  to  a  dyad,  and 
a  superficies  to  a  triad, 

Cudworth,  Intellectual  System,  p,  376, 

2.  In  chem.,  an  elementary  substance  each  of 
whose  atoms,  in  combining  with  other  atoms 
or  molecules,  is  equivalent  in  saturating  power 
to  two  atoms  of  hydrogen.  For  example,  oxygen  is. 
a  dyad  as  seen  in  the  compound  HoO  (water),  where  one 
atom  of  oxygen  combines  with  and  saturates  two  atoms, 
of  hydrogen, 

3.  In  morphology,  a  secondary  unit  of  organi- 
zation, resulting  from  individuation  or  integra- 
tion of  an  aggregate  of  monads.   See  monad. — 

4.  In  math.,  an  expression  signifying  the  oper- 
ation of  multiplying  internally  by  one  vector 
and  then  by  another.— Pythagorean  dyad,  the 
number  two  considered  as  an  essence  or  constituent  of 
beinff. 

Ix,  a.  Same  as  dyadic. 
dyad-deme  (di'ad-dem),  «.    A  colony  or  aggre- 
gate of  undifferentiated  dyads.     See  monad- 
deme. 

A  secondary  unit  or  dyad,  this  rising  through  dyad- 
demes  into  a  triad.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI,  843. 

dyadic  (di-ad'ik),  a.  and  «.  [<  dyad  +  -ic] 
I.  a.  1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  ntimber 
two,  or  to  a  dyad;  consisting  of  two  parts  or 
elements:  as,  a  dyadic  m.etali.. —  2.  In  Gr.pros.: 
(a)  Comprisingtwo  different  rhythms  ormeters : 
as,  a  dyadic  epiplooe.  (b)  Consisting  of  peri- 
copes,  or  groups  of  systems  each  of  which  eon- 
tains  two  unlike  systems:  as,  a  dyadic  poem. — 
Dyadic  arithmetic.  Same  as  binaiy  arithmetic  (which 
see,  under  binary).— Jiys.Cic  disjTltheme,  any  combina- 
tion of  dyads,  with  or  without  repetition,  in  which  each 
element  occurs  twice  and  no  oftener, — Dyadic  syn- 
theme,  a  similar  combination  in  which  each  element  oc- 
curs only  once.  i 
Also  dyad,  duadic. 

II.  n.  1.  In  mat/K,  a  sum  of  dyads.  Bee  dyad. 
— 2.  The  science  of  reckoning  with  a  system  of 
numerals  in  which  the  ratio  of  values  of  succes- 
sive places  is  two — Complete  dyadic.  See  complete. 
— Conjugate  dyadics.  See  conjugate.—  Cyclic  dyadic. 
a  dyadic  which  maybe  expressed  to  any  desired  degree  of 
approximation  as  a  root  ot  a  unity  or  universal  idemfac- 
tor.— Linear  dyadic,  a  dyadic  reducible  to  a  dyad. — 
Planar  dyadic,  a  dyadic  which  can  be  reduced  to  the  sum 
of  two  dyads,— Shearing  dyadic,  a  dyadic  expressing  a 
simple  or  complex  shear. — Uniplanar  dyadic,  a  planar 
dyadic  in  which  the  plane  of  the  antecedents  coincides 
with  that  of  the  consequents, 

Dyak  (di'ak),  n.  One  of  a  native  race  inhab- 
iting Borneo,  the  largest  island  of  the  Malay 
archipelago.  The  Dyaks  are  numerically  the  leading 
people  of  the  island,  and  are  usually  believed  to  be  its 
aborigines.    Also  Dayak,  Dayakker. 

dyakis-dodecahedron  (di'''a-kis-d6'''dek-a-he'- 
dron),  n.  [<  Gr.  dvdiac,  twice,  +  dadsKdedpov,  a 
dodecahedron:  see  dodecahedron.]     Same  as 


The  dydkisdodecahedron,  bounded  by  twenty-four  tra- 
pezoids with  two  sides  equal,  has  twelve  short,  twelve 
long,  and  twenty-four  intermediate  edges, 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI,  855. 

dyarchy  ^<H'ar-ki),  n. ;  pi.  dyarchies  (-kiz).  [< 
Gr.  dvapxia,  dyarchy,  <  ovo,  two,  +  apx^iv,  rule, 
govern.]  A  government  by  two ;  a  diarchy. 
Also  duarchy. 

The  name  Dyarchy,  given  by  Dr.  Mommsen  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  Augustus,  is  not  yet  sufficiently  justified. 

The  Academy,  Feb,  25, 1888,  p.  128. 

Dyas  (di'as),  n.  [NL.  use  of  LL.  dyas,  the 
number  two :  see  dyad.]  In  geol.,  a  name  some- 
times applied  to  the  Permian  system,  from  its 
being  divided  into  two  principal  groups.  Com- 
pare Trias.    See  Permian. 

Dyassic  (di-as'ik),  a.  Pertaining  or  belonging 
to  the  Dyas  or  Permian. 

dyaster  (di-as't6r),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Svo,  =  E. 
two,  +  aar^p  =  E.  star.]  The  double-star  fig- 
ure occurring  in  or  resulting  from  oaryocinesis,. 
Also  spelled  diaster. 


dye 

dyel  (di),  I-.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dyed,  ppr.  dyeing. 
[Formerly  also  die;  <  ME.  dyen,  dien,  deyen,< 
AS.  (ledgiaii,  dcffian,  dye,  color,  <  dedg,  dedh,  a 
dye,  color,  <  "dedgan,  a  strong  verb  found  only 
once,  in  pret.  deog,  dye,  tinge,  prob.  (Hke  tinge, 

<  L.  tingere),  orig.  wet, moisten,  andalUedto  AS. 
dcdw,  E.  dew,  and  so  to  E.dag^,  dew,  and  deg, 
moisten,  sprinkle :  see  tfeiol.]  1.  To  fix  a  color 
or  colors  in  the  substance  of  by  immersion  in 
a  properly  prepared  bath ;  impregnate  with  col- 
oring matter  held  in  solution.  The  matters  used 
foi-  dyeing  are  obtained  from  vegetables,  animals,  and 
minerals;  and  the  subjects  to  which  they  are  applied  are 
porons  materials  in  general,  but  especially  wool,  cotton, 
silk,  linen,  hair,  skins,  feathers,  ivory,  wood,  and  marble. 
The  great  diversity  of  tint  obtained  in  dyeing  is  the  result 
of  the  combination  of  two  or  more  simple  coloring  sub- 
stances with  one  another  or  with  certain  chemical  re- 
agents. To  render  the  colors  permanent,  the  subsequent 
application  of  a  mordant,  or  the  precipitation, of  the  col- 
oring matter  by  the  direct  use  of  a  mordant,  is  usually  re- 
quired ;  but  when  aniline  and  some  other  artificial  dyes 
are  used,  no  mordant  is  necessary.  The  superficial  appli- 
cation of  pigments  to  tissues  by  means  of  adhesive  vehi- 
cles such  as  oil  and  albumen,  as  in  painting  or  in  some 
kinds  of  calico-printing,  does  not  constitute  dyeing,  be- 
cause the  coloring  bodies  so  applied  do  not  penetrate  the 
fiber,  and  are  not  Intimately  incorporated  with  it. 

2.  To  overspread  with  color,  as  by  effusion; 
tinge  or  stain  in  general. 

1  cannot  rest 
IJntU  the  white  rose  that  I  wear  be  dyed 
Even  in  the  lukewarm  blood  of  Henry's  heart. 

Shak.,  3  Hen.  VI.,  i.  2. 
Mony  o'  Murry's  men  lay  gaspin, 
An'  dyit  thi  grund  wi  theire  bleid. 

Battle  of  Corichie  (Child's  Ballads,  VII.  213). 
Their  [maidens']  cheekes  were  died  with  vermilion. 

<    Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  807. 
Over  the  front  door  trailed  a  luxuriant  woodbine,  now 
dyed  by  the  frosts  into  a  dark  claret. 

3.  Judd,  Margaret,  ii.  8. 

To  dye  in  grain.     See  graini.—To  dye  Scarlett,  to 
drink  deep  ;  drink  till  the  face  becomes  scarlet. 
dyel  (di),  n.     [<  ME.  *deye,  *deghe  (not  found), 

<  AS.  dedg,  dedh,  a  dye,  color:  see  the  verb, 
which  is  orig.  from  the  noun.]  1.  Coloring 
matter  in  solution ;  a  coloring  liquor. 

A  kind  of  shell-fish,  having  in  the  midst  of  his  jaws  a 
certain  white  vein,  which  containeth  that  precious  liquor ; 
£C  die  of  soveraign  estimation.     Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  168. 

2.  Color;  hue;  tint;  tinge. 

And  creeping  shrubs  of  thousand  dyes 
Waved  in  the  west  wind's  summer  sighs. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  i.  11. 

dye^t,  V.  i.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  die^. 

dye^t,  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  dieS. 

You  shall  no  more  deal  with  the  hollow  dye 

Or  the  frail  card.  B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  ii.  1. 

dye-bath  (di'bath),  n.  A  bath  prepared  for  use 
in  dyeing;  a  solution  of  coloring  matter  in 
which  substances  to  be  colored  are  immersed. 

Oxalic  acid,  like  acetic  acid,  is  used  for  preparing  dye- 
baths.  C.  T.  Davis,  Leather,  p.  708. 

dye-beck  (di'bek),  n.    Same  as  dye-bath. 
The  dye-beck  consists  of  alizarin  and  tannin. 

Ure,  Diet.,  IV.  915. 

dye-house^  (di'hous),  «.     A  building  in  which 

dyeing  is  carried  on. 
dye-house^  (di'hous),  n.     [A  dial.  var.  of  dey- 

house.']   A  milk-house  or  dairy.  ■  Grose.    [Prov. 

Eng.] 
dyeing  (di'ing),  TO.    [Verbaln.  of  %el, «).]    The 

operation  or  practice  of  fixing  colors  in  solution 

in  textile  and  other  porous  substances. 
dye-pot  (di'pot),  n.    A  dye-vat. 

There  were  clothes  there  which  were  to  receive  different 

colors.    All  these  Jesus  threw  into  one  dye-^oi,  .  .■.  and 

taking  them  out,  each  [piece]  was  dyed  as  the  dyer  wished. 
Stowe,  Origin  of  the  Books  of  the  Bible,  p.  222. 

dyer  (di'er),  TO.     [<  MB.  dyere,  diere,  deyer,  < 
dyen,  etc.,  aye:  see  dye'^,  «;.]    One  whose  oc- 
cupation is  to  dye  cloth,  skins,  feathers,  etc. 
Almost  .  .  .  my  nature  is  subdued 
To  what  it  works  in,  like  the  dyer's  hand. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  cxi. 

Dyers*  spirit,  tin  tetrachlorid,  known  in  commerce  as 
oxymuriate  of  tin  (SnCl4  4-  5H2O).  It  is  a  valuable  mor- 
dant. 
•  dyer'S-broom  (di'6rz-brom),  ».  The  plant  Ge- 
nista tinctoria,  used  to  make  a  green  dye.  Also 
called  dyeweed. 

dyer's-green'Weed  (dl'6rz-gren''''wed),  ».  Same 
^8  dyer'S-broom. 

dyer  S-moss  (di'6rz-m6s),  to.  The  lichen  JRoc- 
eella  tinctoria.    Same  as  archil,  2. 

dyer's-weed  (di'erz-wed),  to.  The  woad,  weld,  or 
yellow-weed,  Beseda  luteola,  affording  a  yellow 
dye,  and  cultivated  in  Europe  on  that  account. 

dyester  (di'ster),  TO.  [<  dye^  + -ster.'i  A  dyer. 
[Scotch.] 

dyestone  (di'stdn)  ,n.  A  red  ferruginous  lime- 
stone occurring  in  Tennessee,  used  occasionally 
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in  the  place  of  a  dye,  although  insoluble  and 
not  properly  a  dye — Dyestone  ore,  an  iron  ore  of 
great  economical  importance  in  the  United  States.  Also 
called  fossil,  dyestone  fossil,  flaxseed,  and  Clinton  ore. 
See  Clinton  ore,  under  ore. 

dyestuff  (di'stuf),  n.  In  com.,  any  dyewood, 
lichen,  powder,  or  dye-cake  used  in  dyeing  and 
staining.  The  most  important  dyestuffs  are  cochineal, 
madder,  indigo,  logwood,  fustic,  quercitron-bark,  and  the 
various  preparations  of  aniline.    Also  called  dyeware. 

dye-trial  (di'tri'''al),  to.  An  experiment  with 
coloring  matters  to  determine  their  value  as 
dyes.  Such  experiments  are  usually  performed  by  dyeing 
small  pieces  of  yarn  or  fabric,  of  equal  size,  in  beakers,  one 
of  which  contains  the  coloring  matter  in  question,  the 
other  a  standard  of  the  same  colorant. 

Never  less  than  two  dye-trials  should  be  carried  out  at 
once,  viz.,  one  with  the  new  colouring  matter,  the  other 
with  a  colouring  matter  of  known  value,  which  is  taken 
as  the  "  type."    Benedikt,  Coal-tar  Colours  (trans.),  p.  57. 

dye-vat  (di'vat),  n.  A  bath  containing  dyes, 
and  fitted  with  an  apparatus  for  immersing  the 
fabrics  to  be  colored. 

dye'ware  (di'war),  to.    Same  as  dyestuff. 

Tlie  reaction  which  ensues  is  not  produced  by  any  other 
dye-ware.  Tire,  Diet.,  IV.  354. 

dyeweed  (di'wed),  to.    Same  as  dyer'S-broom. 

dyewood  (di'wiid),  n.  Any  wood  from  which 
dye  is  extracted. 

dye-works  (di'wferks),  to.  sing.  aipl.  An  estab- 
lishment in  which  dyeing  is  earned  on. 

dygogram  (di'go-gram),  to.  [<  Gr.  6v{vafUQ), 
power,  -t-  ya^vM),  angle,  +  ypd/i/ia,  anything 
written.]  A  diagram  containing  a  curve  gen- 
erated by  the  motion  of  a  liue  drawn  from  a 
fixed  origin,  and  representing  in  direction  and 
magnitude  the  horizontal  component  of  the 
force  of  magnetism  on  a  ship's  compass-needle 
while  the  ship  makes  a  complete  circuit.  The 
course  of  the  ship  is  marked  on  the  curve.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  dygogram,  according  as  it  is  supposed  to  be  fixed 
in  space  during  the  rotation  of  the  ship  or  fixed  on  the  ship. 

dying  (di'ing),  TO.  [Verbal  n.  of  die\  «.]  The 
act  of  expiring ;  loss  of  life ;  death. 

Always  bearing  about  in  the  body  the  dying  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  that  the  life  also  of  Jesus  might  be  made  manifest 
in  our  body.  2  Cor.  iv.  10. 

dying  (di'ing),^.  a.  [<  ME.  dyinge,  diyng,  with 
older  term,  diend,  diand,  etc. ;  ppr.  of  die^,  v. 
In  some  uses,  as  dying  hour,  dying  bed,  etc.  (def  s. 
4,  5),  the  word  is  the  verbal  noun  used  attribu- 
tively.] 1.  Physically  decaying;  failing  from 
life ;  approaching  death  or  dissolution ;  mori- 
bund: as,  a  dying  man;  a  dying  tree. 

The  noise  of  battle  hurtled  in  the  air, 

.  .  .  and  dyi'n^r  men  did  groan.    Shak.,  J. C.,ii.2. 

2.  Mortal;  destined  to  death ;  perishable:  as, 
dying  bodies. 

I  preached  as  never  sure  to  preach  again. 
And  as  a  dying  man  to  dying  men. 

Baxter,  Love  breathing  Thanks  and  Praise. 

3.  Drawing  to  a  close;  fading  away;  failing; 
languishing:  as,  the  dying  year;  a  dying  light. 

,  That  strain  again ;  —  it  had  a  dying  fall. 

Sliak.,  T.  N.,  i.  1. 
"Wliere  the  dying  night-lamp  flickers. 

Tennyson,  Locksley  Hall. 

4.  Given,  uttered,  or  manifested  just  before 
death:  as,  dying  words;  a  dying  request;  dy- 
ing lovB. 

I  do  prophesy  the  election  lights 

On  Fortinbras ;  he  has  my  dying  voice. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  2. 
Sir,  let  me  speak  next. 
And  let  my  dying  words  be  better  with  you 
Than  my  dull  living  actions. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Philaster,  v.  8. 

5.  Pertaining  to  or  associated  with  death :  as, 
a  dying  hour ;  a  dying  bed. 

He  served  his  country  as  knight  of  the  shire  to  his  dy- 
ing day.  Steele,  Spectator,  Ho.  109. 
Dying  declaration.    See  declaration. 

dyingly  (di'ing-U),  adv.  In  a  dying  or  languish- 
ing manner. 

dyingness  (da'ing-nes),  TO.  The  state  of  dying; 
hence,  a  state  simulatingthe  approach  of  death, 
real  or  affected;  affected  languor  or  faintness ; 
languishment. 

Tenderness  becomes  me  best,  a  sort  of  dyingness;  you 
see  that  picture,  i"oible  — a  swimmingness  in  the  eyes. 

Congreve,  Way  of  the  World,  iii.  5. 

dyke,  to.  and  v.   A  less  proper  spelling  of  dike. 

dykenopper  (dik'hop'''6r),  ».  The  wheatear, 
Saxicolacmanthe.  Swainson.  [Local,  Eng.  (Stir- 
ling)-] 

dynactinometer  (di-nak-ti-nom'e-tfer),  TO.  [< 
Gr.  Svv(afug),  power,  +  OKrig  (oktIv-),  a  ray,  + 
lj.hpcn>,  a  measure.]  An  instrument  for  measur- 
ing the  intensity  of  actinic  power,  or  for  com- 
paring the  quickness  of  lenses. 
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dynagraph  (di'na-graf),  TO.  [Bhovt  tor  dynarrir 
ograph,  q.  v.]  A  machine  for  reporting  the  con- 
dition of  a  railroad-track,  the  speed  of  a  train, 
and  the  power  (and  consumption  of  coal  and  wa- 
ter) used  in  traversing  a  given  distance.  The 
most  important  machine  of  this  class  was  built  by  Professor 
Dudley,  and  is  employed  in  examining  road-beds  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States.  It  consists  of  a  paper  ribbon 
arranged  to  pass  under  a  series  of  recording  pens,  and 
moved  by  means  of  gearing  from  one  of  the  axles  of  the 
car  in  which  it  is  placed.  The  mechanical  recording  ap- 
pliances give  the  tension  on  the  draw-bar,  showing  the  re- 
sistance of  the  car,  its  speed,  the  distance  traveled  abso- 
lutely, and  in  a  given  number  of  seconds,  minutes,  and 
hours.  The  oscillations  of  the  car,  also  the  level  of  the 
rails,  the  alinement,  the  condition  of  the  joints  of  the 
rails,  and  the  elevations  of  the  rails  at  curves,  are  all  me- 
chanically traced  on  the  paper  band.  Besides  this,  by 
simple  electrical  connections,  the  amount  of  water  and 
coal  consumed  in  the  engine,  the  pressure  of  the  steam, 
the  mile-posts,  stations,  etc.,  are  recorded  from  the  car 
or  from  the  engine,  and  all  these  records  appear  side  by 
side  upon  the  paper.    See  seismograph. 

dynam  (di'nam),  «.  [<  Gr.  6vva/ttg,  power, 
might,  strength,  faculty,  capacity,  force,  etc., 
<  dvvaadai,  be  able,  capable,  strong  enough  (to  , 
do),  pass  for,  signify,  perhaps  allied  to  L.  du- 
rus,  hard:  see  dure,  a.]  1.  A  unit  of  work, 
equal  to  a  weight  of  one  pound  raised  through 
one  foot ;  a  foot-pound. —  2.  A  force,  or  a  force 
and  a  couple,  the  resultant  of  all  the  forces  act- 
ing together  on  a  body.    Also  spelled  dyname. 

Dynamene  (di-nam'e-ne),  TO.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Swa- 
fihyrij  fern,  of  dwdfisvoQ,  ppr.  of  ovvaaBai,  be  able 
(>  dwo^if,  power)  :  s&edynam.y  1.  A  genus  of 
brachyurous  decapod  crustaceanSj  of  the  family 
Dromiidw. —  2.  A  genus  of  calyptoblastie  hy- 
droids,  of  the  iamilj  Sertulariidce.  D.  pumila 
is  ah  example. —  3.  A  genus  of  spur-heeled 
cuckoos :  same  as  Eudynamys.  Stephens.  [Not 
in  use.] — 4.  A  genus  of  isopods,  of  the  family 
SpJiceromidce. —  5.  A  genus  of  lepidopterous  in- 
sects.    Hiibner,  1816. 

dynameter  (di-nam'e-ter),  TO.  [A  contr.  of  dy- 
namometer, which  is  differently  applied:  see 
dynamometer.']  An  instrument  for  determin- 
ing the  magnifying  power  of  telescopes,  it 
consists  of  a  small  tube  with  a  transparent  plate,  exactly 
divided,  which  is  fixed  to  the  tube  of  a  telescope,  in  order 
to  measure  the  diameter  of  the  distinct  image  of  the  ob- 


dynametric,  dynametrical  (di-na-met'rik,  -ri- 
kal),  a.  [<  dynameter  +  -ic,  -icalj]  Pertaining 
to'  a  dynameter. 

dynamic  (di-nam'ik),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  dma/iucdi, 
powerful,  efficacious,  <  diiva/iii,  power:  see  dy- 
nam.^  1.  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  mechanical  forces 
not  in  equilibrium :  opposed  to  static. —  2.  Per- 
taining to  mechanical  forces,  whether  in  equi- 
librium or  not;  involving  the  consideration  of 
forces.  By  extension — 3.  Causal;  effective; 
motive;  involving  motion  or  change:  often 
used  vaguely. 

The  direct  action  of  nature  as  a  dynamic  agent  is  pow- 
erful on  the  language  of  savages,  but  gradually  becomes 
insensible  as  civilization  advances. 

W.  K.  Sullivan,  Int.  to  O'Curry's  Anc.  Irish,  p.  viii. 

Action  is  dynamic  existence. 

G.  H.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  II.  482. 

They  [Calvinists]  teach  a  spiritual,  real,  or  dynamic  and 
effective  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist  for  believers 
only,  while  unworthy  communicants  receive  no  more  than 
the  consecrated  elements  to  their  own  judgment. 

Schaf,  Christ  and  Christianity,  p.  165. 
4.  In  the  Kantian  philos.,  relating  to  the  reason 
of  existence  of  an  object  of  experience Dy- 
namic category,  in  the  Kantian  philos. ,  a  category  which 
IS  the  concept  of  dynamic  relation.— Dynamic  electri- 
city, current  electricity.  See  electricity.  — OyoaJSlic 
equivalent  or  neat.  See  equivalent.— Tiynax^c  geol- 
ogy, that  branch  of  the  science  of  geology  which  has  as 
its  object  the  study  of  the  nature  and  mode  of  action  of 
the  agencies  by  which  geological  changes  are  and  have 
been  effected.  See  geology.— -Dynamic  head.  See  head. 
—Dynamic  murmurs,  cardiac  murmurs  not  caused  by 
valvular  incompetence  or  stenosis,  but  by  anemia  or  an 
unusual  configuration  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  heart, 
as  where  a  chorda  tendlnea  is  so  placed  as  to  give  rise  to 
^"'"'■niur.— Dynamic  relations,  causal  relations ;  espe- 
cially, the  relations  between  substance  and  accident,  be- 
tween cause  and  effect,  and  between  interacting  subjects 
—Dynamic  synthesis,  in  the  Kantian phUos.,  ^synthe- 
sis 01  heterogeneous  elements  necessarily  belonging  to- 

1^?°  *''®  P'"'®  concepts  of  the  understanding  are  ap- 
plied to  every  possible  experience,  their  synthesis  is  either 
mathematical  or  dynamical,  for  it  is  directed  partly  to  the 
intuition  only,  partly  to  the  existence  of  the  phenomenon. 
Kant,  Critique  of  Pure  Eeason,  tr.  by  Max  MuUer. 
Dynamic  theory,  a  theory  by  which  Kant  endeavored 
to  explain  the  nature  of  matter  or  the  mode  of  its  forma- 
tion. According  to  this  theoi-y,  all  matter  was  originated 
by  two  antagonistic  and  mutually  counteracting  princi- 
ples called  attraction  and  repulsion,  all  the  predicates  of 
which  are  referred  to  motion.— Dynamic  theory  of  na- 
ture, (a)  A  theory  which  seeks  to  explain  nature  from 
forces,  especially  from  forces  of  expansion  and  contrac- 
tion (as  the  Stoics  did),  opposed  to  a  mechanical  theory 
which  starts  with  matter  only.   (6)  The  doctrine  that  some 
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other  original  principle  besides  matter  must  be  supposed 
to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  the  universe. — Dynamic 
tlieory  of  the  soul,  the  metaphysical  doctrine  that  the 
soul  consists  in  an  action  or  tendency  to  action,  and  not 
in  an  existence  at  rest.— Dynamic  theory  of  the  tides, 
a  theory  of  the  tides  in  which  the  general  form  of  the  for- 
mulas is  determined  from  the  solution  of  a  problem  in  dy- 
namics, the  values  of  the  coefficients  of  the  different  terms 
being  then  altered  to  suit  the  observations :  opposed  to 
the  statical  theory,  which  first  supposes  the  sea  to  be  in 
equilibrium  under  the  forces  to  which  it  is  subjected,  and 
then  modifies  the  epoch  to  suit  the  observations. — Dy- 
namic Viscosity.    See  viscosity, 

II.  n.  1,  A  moral  force ;  an  efficient  incen- 
tive. 

We  hope  and  pray  that  it  may  act  as  a  spiritual  dynamic 
on  the  churches  and  upon  all  the  benevolent  in  our  land. 
Missionary  Herald,  Nov.,  1879. 
3.  The  science  wUcli  teaches  how  to  calculate 
motions  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  force : 
same  as  dynamics. 

dynamical  (dl-nam'i-kal),  a.  Same  as  dynamic. 
The  dynamical  theory  [of  the  tides]. 

Uncyc.  Brit,  XXIH.  355. 
Dynamical  coefficient  of  viscosity.   See  coefficient. 

dynamically  (di-nam'i-kal-i),  adv.  £i  a  dy- 
namic manner ;  as  regards  dynamics. 

Dynamically,  the  only  difference  between  carbonate  of 
ammonia  and  protoplasm  which  can  be  called  fundamen- 
tal, is  the  greater  molecular  complexity  and  consequent 
instability  of  the  latter.    J.  Fiske,  Cosmic  Philos.,  I.  433. 

dynamics  (di-nam'iks), «.  [Fl.ot  dynamic:  see 
-ies.  Cf.  LL.  dynamice,  dynamics,  <  Gr.  Svva- 
/UK^  (so.  T^xV!,  art),  fem.  of  6vvaiuK6g,  dynamic] 

1.  The  mathematical  theory  of  force;  also 
(until  recently  the  common  acceptation),  the 
theory  of  forces  in  motion;  the  science  of  de- 
ducing from  given  circumstances  (masses,  po- 
sitions, velocities,  forces,  and  constraints)  the 
motions  of  a  system  of  particles. 

The  science  of  motion  is  divided  into  two  parts ;  the  ac- 
curate description  of  motion,  and  the  investigation  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  particular  motions  take  place. 
.  .  .  That  part  of  the  science  which  tells  us  about  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  particular  motions  taice  place  is 
called  dynamics.  .  .  .  Dynamics  are  again  divided  into 
two  branches :  the  study  of  those  circumstances  under 
which  it  is  possible  for  a  body  to  remain  at  rest  is  called 
statics,  and  the  study  of  the  circumstances  of  actual  mo- 
tion is  called  kinetics.  W.  K.  Clifford. 
[What  is  here  called  kinetics  has  until  recently  been  called 
dynaTHics.] 

The  hope  of  science  at  the  present  day  is  to  express  all 
phenomena  in  symbols  of  Dynamics. 

G.  H.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  life  and  Mind,  II.  283. 

2.  The  moving  moral  or  physical  forces  of  any 
kind,  or  the  laws  which  relate  to  them. 

The  empirical  laws  of  society  are  of  two  kinds ;  some 
are  uniformities  of  coexistence,  some  of  succession.  Ac- 
cording as  the  science  is  occupied  in  ascertaining  and 
verifying  the  former  sort  of  uniformities  or  the  latter, 
M.  Comte  gives  it  the  title  of  Social  Statics  or  of  Social 
Dynamics.  J.  S.  Mill,  logic,  VI.  x.  §  5. 

These  are  then  appropriately  followed  bj;  the  dynatnics 
of  the  subject,  or  the  institution  in  action  in  many  grave 
controversies  and  many  acute  crises  of  history. 

Atlantic  Monthly,  IVIIL  418. 
Dynamics  of  music,  the  science  of  the  variation  and 
contrast  of  force  or  loudness  in  musical  sounds. — Geo- 
logical dsmamlcs,  that  branch  of  geology  which  treats 
of  the  nature  and  mode  of  operation  of  all  kinds  of  physi- 
cal agents  or  forces  that  have  at  any  time,  and  in  any  man- 
ner, affected  the  surface  and  interior  of  the  earth. — Elgid 
dynamics,  the  dynamics  of  rigid  bodies,  in  which  only 
ordinary  differential  equations  occur. 
dynamism  (di'na-mizm),  n.  [<  Gr.  diyuafUQ, 
power  (see  dynam),  +  ■ism.']  1.  The  doctrine 
that  besides  matter  some  other  material  prin- 
ciple— a  force  in  some  sense — is  required  to 
explain  the  phenomena  of  nature.  The  term  is 
applied — (a)  to  the  doctrines  of  some  of  the  Ionic  philos- 
ophers, who  held  to  some  such  principles  as  love  and  hate 
to  explain  the  origin  of  motion ;  (&)  to  the  doctrine  adopted 
by  leibnitz  that  substance  consists  in  the  capacity  for  ac- 
tion; (c)  to  the  doctrine  of  Tait  that  mechanical  energy  is 
substance ;  and  (d)  to  the  widely  current  doctrine  that  the 
universe  contains  nothing  not  explicable  by  means  of  the 
doctrine  of  energy. 

2.  The  mode  of  being  of  mechanical  force  or 
energy. 

Who  does  not  see  the  contradiction  of  requiring  a  sub- 
stance for  that  which  by  its  definitibn  is  not  substantial 
at  all,  but  pure  dynamism  ?  ' 

0.  H.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  life  and  Mind,  I.  ii.  §  2. 

Dynamism,  would  be  more  appropriate  than  Materialism 

as  a  designation  of  the  modern  scientific  movement,  the 

idea  of  inertia  having  given  place  to  that  of  an  equilibrium 

of  forces.  J.  M.  Rigg,  Mind,  XII  557. 

dynamist  (di'na-mist),  n.  [As  dynam-ism  + 
-ist]    A  believer  in  dynamism. 

Thus  I  admit,  with  the  pure  dynamist,  that  the  material 
universe,  or  successive  material  universes,  as  manifesta- 
tions of  matter  and  motion,  are  concatenated  with  time, 
are  born,  run  their  course,  and  fade  away,  as  do  the  clouds 
of  air.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXll.  803. 

dynamistic  (di-na-mis'tik),  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  doctrine  of  force. 

It  is  usual  (and  convenient)  to  speak  of  two  kinds  of 
monarc'hianism — the  dynamistic  and  the  modalistio. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  719. 
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dynamitard  ((^'na-mi-tard'"), «.  [<  F.  dynami- 
tard;  as  dynamite"+  -ard.]   Same  as  dynamiter. 

If  Ireland  is  to  be  turned  into  a  Crown  Colony,  she  must 
be  put  under  martial  law ;  and  even  that  will  be  no  defence 
against  the  attaclcs  of  dyrufmitards  by  whom  we  may  be 
struck  at  home.      British  QuaHerly  Mev.,  IXXXIII.  411. 

The  associate  guild  of  assassins — the  nihilist  and  the 
dynamitard.  N.  A.  lieo.,  CXXXVIII.  344. 

dynamite  (di'na-nut),  n.  [<  Gr.  Siiva/iig,  power 
(see  dynam),  -f-"-jte2.]  An  explosive  of  great 
power,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  nitroglycerin 
with  some  absorbent  such  as  sawdust,  or  a 
certain  silicious  earth  from  Oberlohe  in  Han- 
over. The  object  of  the  mixture  is  to  diminish  the  sen- 
sitiveness of  nitroglycerin  to  slight  shock,  and  so  to  facili- 
tate Its  carriage  without  impairing  its  explosive  quality. 
The  disruptive  force  of  dynamite  is  estimated  at  about 
eight  times  thatof  gunpowder.  Dynamite  may  be  ignited 
with  a  match,  and  will  burn  quietly  with  a  bright  flame 
without  any  explosion,  large  quantities  havebeen  known 
to  fall  20  feet  on  a  hard  surface  without  explosion.  It 
explodes  with  certainty  when  Ignited  by  a  percussion  fuse 
containing  fulminating  mercury. 

dynamite  (di'na-mit),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dyna- 
mited, ppr.  dynamiting.  [<  dynamite,  m.]  1. 
To  mine  or  charge  with  dynamite  in  order  to 
prevent  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  or  for  de- 
structive purposes. 

The  military  authorities  of  Pretoria  had  caused  a  rumor 
to  go  forth  that  some  of  the  buildings  and  roads  were  dy- 
namited, and  this  deterred  the  Boers  from  entering  the 
town,  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  not  dynamited  at 
all.  Athenoeum,  Ko.  3016,  p.  201. 

2.  To  blow  up  or  destroy  by  or  as  if  by  dyna- 
mite. 

It  appears  from  the  letters  that  the  American  Republic 
has  been  dynamited,  and  upon  its  ruins  a  socialistic  re- 
public established.  Science,  X.  92. 

His  [Prince  Alexander's  of  Bulgaria]  people  .  .  .  are  not 
at  all  inclined  to  dynamite  him,  which  is  more  than  can 
be  said  for  the  Czar.  Times  (london),  April  26, 1886. 

dynamite-gun  (dl'na-mit-gun),  n.  A  gun  con- 
structed for  propelling  dynamite,  nitroglycerin, 
or  other  high 'explosives,  by  means  of  steam  or 
compressed  air  under  high  tension. 

djmamiter  (^'na-mi-tfer),  n.  [<  dynamite  + 
-eri.]  One  who  iises,  or  is  in  favor  of  using, 
dynamite  and  similar  explosives  for  tmlawful 
purposes ;  specifically,  a  political  agitator  who 
resorts  to  or  advocates  the  use  of  dynamite 
and  the  indiscriminate  destruction  of  life  and 
property  for  the  purpose  of  coercing  a  govern- 
ment or  a  party  by  terror. 

Surely  no  plea  of  justification  could  absolve  the  dyna- 
mjhter  from  the  eternal  consequences  of  his  own  infernal 
deeds.  N.  A.  Bev.,  CXI.  387. 

The  recent  explosions  on  the  underground  railways 
were  the  work  of  .  .  .  dynamiters. 

The  American,  VII.  93. 

Dynamiters  subventioned  by  Parisian  fanatics  were  to 
appear  in  Metz.  Nineteenth  Century,  XXII.  421. 

dynamitical  (di-na-mit'i-kal),  a.  [<  dynamite 
+  -ica!.]  Having  to  do  with  dynamite;  vio- 
lently explosive  or  destructive. 

like  certain  dynamitical  critics,  he  is  satisfied  with  de- 
struction, and  his  attitude  towards  constitutional  for- 
mulse  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  dynamitical  critic  towards 
Constitutions— British  and  other.     Nature,  XXXIV.  25. 

djmamitically  (di-na-mit'i-kal-i),  adv.  By 
means,  or  as  by  means,  of  dynamite ;  with  ex- 
plosive violence. 

The  Irish  attempts,  at  New  York,  Paris,  and  elsewhere, 
dynamitieally  to  blow  up  England  on  behalf  of  Ireland. 
The  C(mgregationalist,  Feb.  17, 1887. 

dynamiting  (di'na-mi-ting),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of 
dynamite,  v.]  The  practice  of  destroying  or 
terrorizing  by  means  of  dynamite. 

The  question  is,  whether  the  law  permits  dynamiting, 

or  whether  it  will  stop  dynamiting  at  the  place  where  it 

is  started,  which  is  the  only  place  where  it  can  be  stopped. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXVIII.  426. 
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dynamo  (di'na-mo),  n.  An  abbreviation  of 
dynamo-electric' machine.    See  electric. 

The  machines  were  driven  by  a  Cummer  engine  of  about 
a  hundred  horse-power,  which  furnished  power  for  other 
dynamos.  Science,  III  177. 

Characteristic  of  a  dynamo.  See  characteristic.— 
Compound  dynamo,  a  dynamo  in  which  the  field-mag- 
nets are  excited  by  both  series  and  shunt  windings SB' 

rles  dynamo,  a  dynamo  in  which  the  whole  current  gen- 
erated in  the  armature  is  passed  through  the  coil  of  the 
field-magnets.- Shunt  dynamo,  a  dynamo  in  which  only 
a  part  of  the  entire  current  generated  by  the  roiating 
armature  is  applied  to  excite  the  field-magnets. 

dynamo-electric,  dynamo-electrical  (dl'na- 
mo-f-lek'trik,  -tri-kal),  a.  [<  Gr.  6vva/uc,  pow- 
er (see  dynam),  +  electric,  electrical.]  Produ- 
cing force  by  means  of  electricity:  as,  a  dyna- 
mo-electric machine ;  also,  produced  by  electric 
force — Dynamo-electric  machine.   See  electric. 

dynamogenesis  (dr'na-mo-jeu'e-sis),  n.  Same 
as  dynamogeny. 

dynamogenic  (di"na-m9-jen'ik),  a.     [<  dyna- 
mogeny +  -jc]    Pertaining  to  dynamogeny. 
The  influence  thus  manifested  is  dynamogenic. 

Dr.  Brown-Siquard. 

dynamogeny  (di-na-moj'e-ni),  n.  [<  Gr.  dma- 
fug,  power  (see  dyri'am),  +  -yevcia,  <  -yev^g,  pro- 
ducing: Bee -geny.]  In  psychic  science, -pioduc- 
tion  of  increased  nervous  activity;  dynamiza- 
tion  of  nerve-force.    Also  dynamogenesis. 

dynamograph  (di-nam'o-graf),  n.  [<  Gr.  Siiva- 
fuc,  power  (see  dynam),  +  ypaipetv,  write.]  An 
instrument  combining  an  elliptic  spring  and  a 
register  to  indicate  the  muscular  power  exerted 
by  the  hand  of  a  person  compressing  it. 

dynamometer  (di-na-mom'e  -ter),  n.  [Contr. 
dynamiter,  q.  v.;  <  ,dfr.  dvva/uc,  power  (see  dy- 
nam), +  /lirpov,  a  measure.]  An  apparatus  for 
measuring  the  amount  of  force  expended  by 

.  meuj  animals,  or  motors  in  moving  a  load,  op- 
eratmg  machines,  towing  vessels,  etc.;  a  pow- 
er-measurer. Dynamometers  use  the  resistance  of 
springs,  weights,  and  friction -as  a  test,  each  comparison 
being  made  with  a  known  weight  or  force  that  will  over- 
come the  resistance  of  the  spring,  raise  the  weight,  or  bal- 
ance the  friction.  One  of  the  simplest  forms  is  a  steel- 
yard in  which  the  force  to  be  measured  is  applied  to  the 


dynamitism  (di'na-mi-tizm),  n.  [<  dy 
+  -ism.]  The  use  of  djrnamite  and  similar  ex- 
plosives in  the  indiscriminate  destruction  of 
fife  and  property  for  purposes  of  coercion; 
any  political  theory  or  scheme  involving  the 
use  of  such  destructives. 

Unqualified  repudiation  of  assassination  and  dynamit- 
^IgYn^  The  American,  VI.  36. 

dynamization  (di'^na-mi-za'shon),  n.  [<  dyna- 
mize +  -aUon.]  1.  Cynamio  development;  in- 
crease of  power  ia  anything ;  dynamogeny :  as, 
dynamization  of  nerve-force. —  2.  la.  homeopa- 
thy, the  extreme  trituration  of  medicines  with  a 
view  to  increase  their  efficiency  or  strength. 

dynamize  (di'na-miz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  dyna- 
mised, ppr.  dynamizing.  [<  Gr.  6vva/i-ig,  power 
(see  dynam),  +  -ize.]  In  homeopathy,  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  or  strength  of  (medicines) 
by  extreme  trituration. 


Balance-dynamometer  (elevation). 

shorter  arm  while  a  weight  is  balanced  on  the  longer  grad- 
uated arm.  The  most  common  foi-m  of  spring-dynamom- 
eter consists  of  an  elliptical  spring  that  may  be  compressed 
or  pulled  apart  in  the  direction  of  its  longer  axis,  with  an 
index  and  scale,  and  some- 
times a  recording  pencil,  to 
indicate  the  amount  of  force 
exerted.  In  the  apparatus 
depending  on  friction  a  brake 
is  applied  to  the  face  of  a  pul- 
ley, and  the  force  is  mea- 
sured by  the  resistance  of  the 
brake  to  the  motion  of  the 
pulley.  In  other  forms  fast 
and  loose  pulleys  are  placed 
side  by  side  and  connected  by 
weighted  levers,  a  certain 
amount  of  force  being  re- 
quired to  lift  the  lever  and 
communicate  motion  to  both 
pulleys.  In  still  other  forms 
coiled  springs  are  used  to  test 
a  direct  strain,  as  in  moving  a 
load  or  in  towing.  There  are 
other  forms  used  to  test  the 
recoil  of  guns  and  the  explo- 
sive force  of  gunpowder.  In 
the  Batchelder  dynamometer 
two  pairs  of  bevel- wheels  are 
interposed  between  the  re- 
ceiving and  the  transmitting  pulleys,  one  pair  in  line  with 
the  pulleys,  the  other  pair  at  right  angles  to  them  and  in 
line  with  a  balanced  scale-beam.  The  force  and  resistance 
transmitted  through  the  gears  tend  to  turn  the  scale-beam 
about  the  line  of  the  pulley-shafts,  and -this  must  be  re- 
sisted by  a  weight  upon  the  scale-beam,  which  is  the  mea- 
sure of  the  force  transmitted.  The  dynamometer  is  not  a 
direct  indicator  of  power  exerted  or  of  work  performed; 
but  when  the  velocity  with  which  resistance  is  overcome 
or  force  transmitted  has  been  determined  by  other  means, 
this  velocity,  and  the  measure  of  the  force  obtained  by  the 
dynamometer,  are  the  data  for  computing  the  power  or 
work.  See  halance.dy7\mru3meter,  crusher-gage,  piezonwter, 
and  presmre-gage.—'Dyna.va.ometer  coupling,  a  device 
inserted  in  a  shaft  by  means  of  which  the  power  transmit 
ted  may  be  measured. 

dynamometric,  dynamometrical  (<a"na-mc.- 
met'rik,  -ri-kal),  a.  [<  dynamometer  +  ■4c, 
-ical.]  Pertaining  to  or  made  with  the  aid  of  a 
dynamometer. 

dynamometry  (dl-na-mom'e-tri),  n.  [<  dyna- 
mometer +  -y^.]  The  act  or  art  of  using  the 
dynamometer. 

Dynamostes  (di-na-mos'tez),  n.  [NL.  (Paseoe, 
1857),  <  Gr.  dvvaftic:',  power,  strength.]     A  genua 
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of  longicom  beetles,  of  the  family  Ceranibyci- 
dcB.  There  is  but  one  species,  D.  awclax,  of  the 
East  Indies. 

dynast  (di'nast),  n.  [=  V.  dynaste  =  Pg.  dy- 
nasta  =  Sp.  It.  dinasia,  <  L.  dynastes  (ML.  also 
*dynasta),  <  Gr.  Swaarriq,  a  lord,  master,  ruler, 
<  oiivaaeai,  be  able,  strong :  ss&dynam.^  A  rul- 
ing prince ;  a  permanent  or  hereditary  ruler. 

Philosophers,  dynasts,  monarchs,  all  were  involved  and 
overshadowed  in  this  mist.    Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  599. 

The  ancient  family  of  Des  Ewes,  dynasts  or  lords  of  the 
dition  of  Kessell.  A.  Wood,  Athenso  Oxon. 

This  Thracian  dynast  is  mentioned  as  an  ally  of  the  Athe- 
nians against  Philip  in  an  inscription  found  some  years  ago 
in  the  Acropolis  at  Athens. 

B.  V.  Head,  Historia  Numorura,  p.  241. 

dynastat  (di-nas'ta),  n.  [<  ML.  *dynasta,  L. 
dynastes,  <  Gr.  dwimjig :  see  dynast.l  Same  as 
dynast. 

Wherefore  did  his  mother,  the  virgin  Mary,  give  such 
praise  to  God  in  her  prophetic  song,  that  he  had  now  by 
the  coming  of  Christ  cut  down  dynastas,  or  proud  mon- 
archs? Milton,  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates. 

Dynastes  (di-nas'tez),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  SmaaTiig, 
a  ruler :  see  dynast."]  A  genus  of  lamellicorn 
beetles,  of  the  family  Scaraboeidce  or  typical  of 
a  family  Dynastidce.  it  is  restricted  to  forms  having 
the  external  maxillar  lobe  with  8  or  4  small  median  teeth, 
no  lateral  prothoracic  projections,  and  the  last  tarsal  joint 
arcuate  and  clubbed.  The  type  is  D.  hercules,  the  Her- 
cules-beetle, the  largest  known  true  insect,  having  a  length 
of  about  6  inches,  of  which  the  curved  prothorabic  horn  is 
nearly  one  half. 

dynastic  (di-nas'tik),  a.  [=  F.  dynastique  = 
Sp.  dindsUco;  cf.  D.  G.  dynastisch  =  Dan.  Sw. 
dynastisk,  <  Gr.  6waaTiK6q,  <  dwaarrK,  a  ruler: 
see  dynast.]  Relating  or  pertaining  to  a  dy- 
nasty or  line  of  kings. 

In  Holland  dynastic  interests  were  betraying  the  wel- 
fare of  the  republic.  Bancroft,  Hist.  Const.,  II.  365. 

The  civil  wars  of  the  Koses  had  been  a  barren  period  in 
English  literature^  because  they  had  been  merely  dyrhastio 
squabbles,  in  which  no  great  principles  were  involved 
which  could  shalie  all  minds  with  controversy  and  heat 
them  to  Intense  conviction. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Boolcs,  2d  ser.,  p,  150. 
The  dynastic  traditions  of  Europe  &re  rooted  and  ground- 
ed in  the  distant  past. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modem  Hist.,  p.  15. 

dynasticism  (di-nas'ti-sizm),  n.  [<  dynastic  + 
•i»m.]  Kingly  or  imperial  power  handed  down 
from  father  to  son ;  government  by  successive 
members  of  the  same  line  or  famUy. 

In  the  Old  World  dynasticism  is  plainly  in  a  state  of  de- 
cadence. Qoldvtin  Smith,  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XX.  628. 

Dynastidse  (di-nas'ti-de),  «.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Dy- 
nastes +  -idee.]  A  family  of  lamellicorn  beetles, 
taking  name  from  the  genus  Dynastes,  and  con- 
taining a  few  forms  remarkable  for  their  great 
size  and  strength.  They  are  chiefly  tropical,  and 
burrow  in  the  ground.  The  Hercules-beetle,  elephant- 
beetle,  and  atlas-beetle  are  examples.  The  group  is  usually 
merged  in  Scarabceidce. 

dynastidan  (di-nas'ti-dan),  n.  [<  Dynastidce 
+  -an.]    One  of  the  Dynastidce. 

dynasty  (di'nas-ti),  ». ;  ■pi.  dynasties  (-tiz).  [= 
D.  G.  dynastie  =  Dan.  Sw.  dynasti,  <  F.  dynastie 
=  Sp.  dinastia  =  Pg.  dynastia  =  It.  dinastia,  < 
ML.  dynastia,  dinastia,  <  Gr.  Swaarda,  lordship, 
rule,  <  Svvaarri^,  a  lord,  master,  ruler :  see  dy- 
nast] If.  A  government;  a  sovereignty. —  2. 
A  race  or  succession  of  sovereipis  of  the  same 
line  or  family  governing  a  particular  country : 
as,  the  successive  dynasties  of  Egypt  or  of 
France. 

At  some  time  or  other,  to  be  sure,  all  the  beginners  of 

dynasties  were  chosen  by  those  who  called  them  to  govern. 

Burke,  Kev.  in  France. 

It  is  to  Manetho  that  we  are  indebted  for  that  classifi- 
cation called  by  the  Greeks  Dynasties,  a  word  applied  gen- 
erally to  those  sets  of  kings  which  belonged  to  one  family, 
or  who  were  derived  from  one  original  stock.  These  Dy- 
nasties were  named  as  well  as  numbered,  and  their  names 
were  derived  from  the  town,  or  region,  whence  the  found- 
er came  or  where  he  lived. 

H.  S.  Osbom,  Ancient  Egypt,  p.  49. 

dyne  (din),  «.  [Abbr.  of  dynam,  <  Gr.  dvvafitg, 
power:  seedynam.]  In  physics,  the  unit  off  ovee 
in  the  centimeter-gram-second  system,  being 
that  force  which,  acting  on  a  gram  for  one  sec- 
ond, generates  a  velocity  of  a  centimeter  per 
second;  the  product  of  a  gram  into  a  centi- 
meter, divided  by  the  square  of  a  mean  solar 
second.  The  force  of  a  dyne  is  about  equivalent  to  the 
weight  of  a  milligram.  It  requires  a  force  of  about  445,000 
dynes  to  support  one  pound  of  matter  on  the  earth's  sur- 
face in  latitude  45°. 

The  dyne  is  about  1.02  times  the  weight  of  amilligramme 
at  any  part  of  the  earth's  surface ;  and  the  megadyne  is 
about  1.02  times  the  weight  of  a  kilogramme. 

J.  D.  Everett,  Units  and  Phys.  Const.,  p.  167. 

dvocxtriacontahedron,  dyokaitriakontalie- 
dron  (di''o-se-,  di"o-ki-tri-a-kon-ta-he'dron),  n. 
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[<  Gr.  Siio  Kal  rpiakovTa,  thirty-two  (Svo  =  E.  two; 
Kal,  and;  rptaKovra  =  L.  triginta  =  E.  thirty),  + 
eSpa,  seat,  base.]  In  geom. ,  a  solid  having  thirty- 
two  faces. 

dyophysitic  (di''''o-fi-zit'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  Siio,  =:  E. 
two,  +  (pvatg,  nature,  +  -ite^  +  -ic.  Cf.  diphy- 
spte.]    Having  two  natures. 

They  agree  in  the  attempt  to  substitute  a  Christ-person- 
ality with  one  consciousness  and  one  will  for  a  dyophysitic 
Christ  with  a  double  consciousness  and  a  double  will. 

Schaff,  Christ  and  Christianity,  p.  94. 

dyotheism  (di'o-the-izm),  n.  [<  Gr.  Siio,  =  E. 
tioo,  +  de6;,  a  god,  +  4sm.  Cf.  ditheism,  the 
preferable  form.]  The  doctrine  that  there  are 
two  Gods,  or  a  system  which  recognizes  such  a 
doctrine;  dualism. 

It  [Arianism]  starts  with  a  zeal  for  the  imity  and  the 
imchangealaleness  of  God;  and  yet  ends  in  dyotheism,  the 
doctrine  of  an  uncreated  God  and  a  created  God. 

Schaff,  Christ  and  Christianity,  p.  58. 

dyothelism  (di-oth'e-lizm),  n.  [Also  diothelism; 
<  Gr.  Siio,  =  E.  two,  +  BeXeiv,  will,  +  -ism.]  The 
doctrine  that  Christ  had  two  ■wills. 

dyothelite  (di-oth'e-lit),  n.  and  a.    [As  dyothe- 
lism +  -ite^.]    I.  n.  A  believer  in  dyothelism. 
II.  a.  Pertaining  to  dyothelism. 

The  reply  of  the  Western  Church  was  promptly  given  in 
the  unambiguously  dyothelite  decrees  of  the  Lateran  synod 
held  by  Martin  I.  in  649.  Urusyc.  Brit,  XVI.  768. 

dys-.  [<  L.  dys-,  <  Gr.  dva-,  an  inseparable  pre- 
fix, opposed  to  ev-  (see  eu-),  much  like  E.  mis-^ 
or  MM-i,  always  with  notion  of  '  hard,  bad,  un- 
lucky,' etc.,  destrpying  the  good  sense  of  a 
word  or  increasing  its  bad  sense ;  =  Skt.  dus- 
=  Zend  dttsh-  =  Ir.  do-  =  Goth,  tus-,  iuz-  =  OHG. 
zur-  =  Icel.  tor-,  hard,  difftcult.]  An  insepa- 
rable prefix  in  words  of  Greek  origin,  signify- 
ing '  hard,  difficult,  bad,  ill,'  and  implying  some 
difficulty,  imperfection,  inability,  or  privation 
in  the  act,  process,  or  thing  denoted  by  the  word 
of  which  it  forms  a  part. 

dyseesthesia  (dis-es-the'si-a),  rt.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
ivaatadrjaia,  insensibility,  <  'ivaaiaB^oc,  insensi- 
ble, <  dva-,  hard,  -I-  aladjjTdi,  verbal  adj.  of  aladd- 
veaBat,  perceive,  feel.]  In  pathol.,  impaired, 
diminished,  or  difficult  sensation;  dullness  of 
feeling;  numbness;  insensibility  in  some  de- 
gree.   Also  spelled  dysesthesia. 

dysaesthetic  (dis-es-thet'ik),  a.  [<  dyscesthesia, 
after  estltetic]  Affected  by,  exhibiting,  or  re- 
lating to  dysffisthesia.    Also  spelled  dysesfhetic. 

dysanalyte  (dis-an'a-lit),  n.  [<  Gr.  SvaavaXvTOi, 
hard  to  undo,  <  6va-j  hard,  +  avahiro^,  dissolu- 
ble :  see  analytic.]  A  mineral  related  to  pyro- 
chlore,  occurring  in  small  black  cubic  crystals 
in  limestone  at  Vogtsburg  in  the  Kaiserstuhl, 
a  mountainous  district  of  Baden. 

dysarthria  (dis-ar'thri-a),  TO.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  (Jikt-, 
hard,  +  apBpov,  a  joint.]  In  pathol.,  inability 
to  articulate  distinctly ;  dyslalia. 

dysarthric  (dis-ar'thrik),  a.  [<  dysarthria  + 
-ic]     Of  or  pertaining  to  dysarthria. 

Dysaster  (dis-as'ter),  TO.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  dva-,  bad, 
+  dar^p  =  E.  star.]  A  genus  of  fossil  petalosti- 
chous  sea-urchins,  of  the  family  CassidulidcB  or 
Collyritidm,  or  giving  name  to  a  family  Dysas- 
teridce. 

Dysasteridee  (dis-as-ter'i-de),  to.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Dysaster  +  -idai.]  A  family  of  irregular  or  exo- 
cyclic  sea-urchins,  typified  by  the  genus  Dysas- 
ter, with  ovoid  or  cordate  shell,  showing  bivi- 
um  and  trivium  converging  to  separate  apices, 
non-petaloid  ambulacra,  and  eccentric  mouth. 

dyscuezia  (dis-ke'zi-a),  ».  [NL.,  <  Gr.  6va-, 
hard,  -H  xK^i-^,  defecate.]  In  pathol.,  difficulty 
and  pain  in  defecation. 

dyscnroia,  dyschroa  (dis-kroi'a,  dis'kro-a),  m. 
[NL.,  <  Gfr.  6v(s-,  bad,  +  ;t;poM,  Attic  also  XP^"; 
color.]  In  pathol.,  discoloration  of  the  skin 
from  disease. 

dyschromatopsia  (dis-kro-ma-top'si-a),  n. 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  6va-,  bad,  +  xp^/ia{T-),  color,  -f-  6fig, 
view,  sight.]  In  pathol.,  feeble  or  perverted 
color-sense.  Also  dyschromatopsy,  dischroma- 
topsis. 

dysclasite  (dis'kla-sit),  n.  [<  Gr.  6vb-,  hard,  -I- 
iudaig,  a  breaking  (<  /cXaj/,  break),  +  -ite^.]  In 
mineral.,  a  mineral,  usually  fibrous,  of  a  white 
or  yellowish  color  and  somewhat  pearly  luster, 
consisting  ehiefl.y  of  hydrous  silicate  of  lime. 
Also  called  ohenite. 

dyscophid  (dis'ko-fid),  n.  A  toad-like  amphib- 
ian of  the  family  Dyscophidce. 

Dyscophidae  (dis-kof'i-de),  to.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Dys- 
cophus  +  -idee.]  A  family  of  firmistemial  sa- 
lient anurous  amphibians,  typified  by  the  ge- 
nus Dyscophus,  with  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  di- 
lated sacral  diapophyses,  precoracoids  resting 


upon  coracoids,  a  cartilaginous  omosternum, 
and  a  very  large  anchor-shaped  cartilaginous 
sternum.  There  are  several  genera,  chiefly  Madagascan. 
Some  of  these  frogs  are  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their 
coloration. 

Dyscophus  (dis-ko'fus),  to.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  dia- 
Kufog,  stone-deaf,  <  (Sva-,  hard,  +  Kufdi,  deaf.] 
1.  A  genus  of  tailless  amphibians,  typical  of 
the  tamily  Dyscophidce. — 2.  In  entom.:  (a)  A 
genus  of  the  orthopterous  family  CEcanthida;, 
having  the  front  deflexed  and  the  male  elytra 
rudimentary,  typified  by  D.  saltator  of  Brazil. 
Saussure,  1874.  (6)  A  genus  of  South  American 
Lepidoptera.    Burmeister,  1879. 

dyscrase  (dis'kras),  n.  [Formerly  also  dis- 
crase;  <  Nh-dyserasia:  see  dyscrasia.]  Same 
as  dyscrasia. 

dyscrasia  (dis-kra'si-a),  TO.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  6vmpa- 
cia,  bad  temperament,  <  dvuKparog,  of  bad  tem- 
perament, <  Sva-,  bad,  +  *KpaT6c,  verbal  adj.  of 
Kepavvivat,  mix  (>  Kpacig,  mixture):  see  crater, 
crasis.]  In  pathol.,  a  generally  faulty  condi- 
tion of  the  body;  morbid  diathesis ;  distemper. 
Also  dyscrase,  dyscrasy,  and  formerly  discrase, 
discrasy. 

dyscrasic  (dis-kras'ik),  a.  [<  dyscrasia  +  -ic] 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  dyscrasia ; 
characterized  by  dyscrasia:  as,  dyscrasic  de- 
generation. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  death-rate  was  greater 
among  dyscrasic  children.        M.  Y.  Med.  Jour.,  XL.  645. 

dyscrasite  (dis'kra-sit),  to.  [<  Gr.  <5j)ff-,  bad,  + 
Kpdmg,  a  mixture  (see  dyscrasia),  +  -ite^,]  A 
mineral  of  a  silver-white  color  and  metallic 
luster,  occurring  in  crystals,  and  also  massive 
and  granular.  It  consists  of  antimony  and  silver.  Also 
written  discrase,  discra,site,  and  also  called  antimonial  sil- 
ver (which  see,  under  silver), 

dyscrasy  (dis'kra-si),  to.;  pi.  dyscrctsies  (-siz). 
[Formerly  also  discrasie ;  <  F.  dyscrasie,  <  NL. 
dysorasia :  see  dyscrasia,]  Same  as  dyscrasia. 
sin  is  a  cause  of  dyscrasies  and  distempers,  making  our 
bodies  healthless.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  266. 
A  general  malaise  or  dyscrasy,  of  an  undefined  charac- 
ter, but  indicated  by  a  loss  of  appetite  and  of  strength, 
by  diarrhoea,  nervous  prostration,  or  by  a  general  impair- 
ment of  health.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXII.  6. 

Dysdera  (dis'de-ra),  TO.     [NL.  (Latreille,  1804), 

<  Gr.  6vad7!pic,  h'arS  to  fight  with,  <  6va-,  hard,  + 
67;pig,  fight.]  The  typical  genus  of  spiders  of 
the  family  Dysderidce. 

Dysderidse  (dis-der'i-de),  n,  pi.  [NL.,  <  Dys- 
dera +  -ddce,]  A  family  of  tubitelarian  spiders, 
typified  by  the  genus  Dysdera.  They  are  especially 
distinguished  by  having  two  pairs  of  stigmata,  one  just 
behind  the  other,  and  distributed  on  each  side  of  the  belly 
near  its  base;  they  have  but  six  eyes  or  fewer.  Also 
called  Dysderides  and  Dysderoidee. 

dysenteric,  dysenterical  (dis-en-ter'ik,  -i-kal), 
a,  [=:F,dysent&riqiie,  dyssentSrique  =  Sp.'di- 
sent4rico  =  Pg.  dysenterico  =  It.  disenterieo, 
dissenterico,  <  L.  dysentericus,  <  Gr.  6va6VTepm6g, 

<  dvaevrepla,  dysentery :  see  dysentery,]  1 .  Per- 
taining to,  of  the  nature  of,  accompanied  by, 
or  resulting  from  dysentery:  as,  dysenteric 
symptoms  or  effects. —  3.  Suffering  from  dys- 
entery: as,  a  dysenteric  patient. 

dysentericus  (dis-en-te'ri-us),  a.  [<  dysentery 
+  -ous.]    Same  as  dysenteric.     [Rare.] 

All  will  be  but  as  delicate  meats  dressed  for  a  dysente- 
nous  person,  that  can  relish  nothing.  Gataker. 

dysentery  (dis'en-ter-i),  TO.  [Formerly  dysen- 
terie;  <  P.  dysenteric,  dyssenterie  =  Sp.  disen- 
teria  =  Pg.  dysenteria  =  It.  disenteria,  dissen- 
teria  =  D.  dyssenterie  =  G.  dysenteric  =  Dan. 
Sw.  dysenteri,  <  L.  dysenteria,  <  Gr.  dvaevrepla, 
dysentery,  iivcevrepoc,  suffering  in  the  bowels, 

<  6va-,  bad,  ill,  -f-  Ivrepov,  pi.  ivrepa,  the  bow- 
els :  see  entero-.]  A  disease  characterized  by 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
large  intestine,  mucous,  bloody,  and  difficult 
evacuations,  and  more  or  less  fever. 

dysep.ulotic  (dis-ep-u-lot'ik),  a,  [<  Gr.  Sva-, 
hard,  +  epulotic,  q.  v.]  In  surg.,  not  healing 
or  cicatrizing  readily  or  easily:  as,  a  dysep'un 
lotic  wound. 

dysesthesia,  dysesthetic.  See  dyscesthesia, 
dyscesthetic. 

dysgenesic  (dis-je-nes'ik),  a.  [<  dysgenesis  + 
-ic]  Breeding  with  difficulty;  sterile;  infe- 
cund;  barren.    Darwin. 

dysgenesis  ^dis-jen'e-sis),  TO.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  dva-, 
hard,  -I-  yevsaic,  generation.]  Difficulty  in 
breeding;  difficult  generation;  sterility;  in- 
fecundity. 

Dysidea  (_di-sid'e-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  6vc-,  hard, 
bad,  +  iSioj  form:  see  idea.]  A  genus  of 
sponges,  typical  of  the  istmilj  Dysideidas.  Also 
Duseideia. 


Dysideidse 

Dysideidse  (dig-i-de'i-de),  ».  pi.  [NL,,  <  Dysi- 
aea  +  -ieUe.^    A  family  of  fibrous  sponges. 

dvsidrosis  (dis-i-dro'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  6va-, 
£ard,  +  i6p6e,  sweat,  perspiration,  <  loog  {y  "afii) 
=  E.  sweat.']  A  disease  of  the  sweat-follicles, 
in  which  they  hecome  distended  with  the  re- 
tained secretion. 

dysis  (di'sis),  n.  [ML.,  also  disis,  <  Gr.  ivmc, 
setting  of  the  sun  or  stars  (dio-if  iJA/o«,  the  west), 
<  diieiv,  sink,  dive,  set.]  In  astrol.,  the  seventh 
house  of  the  heavens,  which  relates  to  love, 
litigation,  etc. 

dyskinesia  (dis-ki-ne'si-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
Svauvtiaia,  <  6vg-,  hard,  +  iSmiaig,  movement,  < 
mviiv,  move.]  In  pathol,  impaired  power  of 
voluntary  movement. 

dyslaUa  (dis-la'li-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  dva-,  hsrd, 
+  XaXe'iv,  speak.]  '\npathol.,  difficulty  of  utter- 
ance dependent  on  malformation  or  imperfect 
innervation  of  the  tongue  and  other  organs  of 
articulation ;  slow  or  difficult  speech. 

dyslexia  (dis-lek'si-a), ».  [NL.,  <  Gr.  dw-,hard, 
-1-  Ai^ii,  a  speaking,  speech,  word:  see  lexicon.'] 
See  the  extract. 

Dr.  K.  Berlin  .  .  .  describes  under  tlie  name  dyslexia 
a  novel  psychic  affection  related  to  "  alexia,"  or  word- 
blindness,  but  differing  from  it  in  that  the  patients  can 
read  a  few  lines,  but  apparently  get  no  sense  from  their 
reading  and  give  it  up  iu  despair. 

Amer,  Jour.  Psychol.  ^  I.  548. 

dyslogistic  (dis-lo-jis'tik),  a.  [<  dyslom  + 
-istic  (after  eulogistic,  <  eulogy).  Of.  Gr.  6val6- 
yicToq,  hard  to  compute,  also  ill-calculating, 
misguided.]  Conveying  censure,  disapproval, 
or  opprobrium;  censorious;  opprobrious. 

Aslc  Reus  for  the  motive  which  gave  birth  to  the  prose- 
cution on  the  part  of  Actor ;  the  motive  of  course  is  tlie 
most  odious  that  can  be  found :  desire  of  gain,  if  it  be  a 
case  Which  opens  a  door  to  gain ;  if  not,  enmity,  though 
not  under  that  neutral  and  iminipassioned,  but  under  the 
name  of  revenge  or  malice,  or  some  other  such  dyslogistic 
name.  Bentham^  Judicial  Evidence,  i.  8. 

Any  respectable  scholar,  even  if  dyslogistic  were  new  to 
him,  would  see  at  a  glance  that  dislogistic  must  be  a  mis- 
talce  for  it,  and  that  the  right  word  must  be  the  reverse 
of  eulogistic.  The  paternity  of  dyslogistic  —  no  bantling, 
but  now  almost  a  centenarian  —  is  adjudged  to  that  ge- 
nius of  common-sense,  Jeremy  Bentham. 

F.  Hall,  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  309. 

Gossips  came  to  mean  Intimate  friends ;  next,  gossip 
meant  the  light,  familiar  tall:  of  such  friends ;  and,  Anal- 
ly, with  a  dyslogistic  connotation,  any  frivolous  conversa- 
tion. W.  E.  Hearn,  Aryan  Household,  p.  291. 

dyslogistically  (dis-lo-jis'ti-kal-i),  adv.  In  a 
dyslogistic  manner ;  so  as  to  convey  censure 
or  disapproval. 

Accordingly  he  [Kant]  is  set  .down  as  a  "  Transcenden- 
talist,"  and  all  the  loose  connotation  of  that  term,  as  it  is 
now  dyslogistically  employed  among  us,  is  thought  to  be 
applicable  to  him.  T.  H.  Green,  in  Academy. 

dyslogy  (dis'Io-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  dva-j  bad,  ill,  + 
-h>yia,  <  liyetv,  speak ;  after  Gr.  sv'koyia,  E.  eu- 
logy, of  opposite  meaning.]  Dispraise :  the  op- 
posite of  eulogy. 

In  the  way  of  eulogy  and  dyslogy  and  summing-up  of 
character  there  may  doubtless  be  a  great  many  things  set 
forth  concerning  this  Mirabeau.      Carlyle,  Misc.,  IV.  117. 

dysluite  (dis'Ig-it),  n.  [<  Gr.  dva-,  hard,  -1- 
MiEiv,  loosen,  -I-  -iie^.]  A  name  given  to  a  va- 
riety of  gahnite,  or  zinc-spinel,  from  Sussex 
county.  New  Jersey,  containing  a  small  per- 
centage of  manganese :  so  named  because  iffi- 
cult  to  dissolve. 

dysmenorrhea,  dysmenorrhoea  (dis-men-o- 
re'a),  n.  [NL.  dysmeiiorrjioea,  <  Gr.  6va-,  hard, 
+  |U7v,  a  month,  +  poia,  a  flowing.]  In  pathol., 
diffictilt  or  laborious  menstruation ;  catamenial 
discharges  accompanied  with  much  local  pain, 
especially  in  the  loins. 

dysmenorrheal,  dysmenorrhceal  (dis-men-o- 
re'al),  a.  [<  dysmenorrhea,  dysmetiorrhoea,  +  -al.] 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  connected  with  dysmen- 
orrhea :  as,  the  dysmenorrheal  membrane  which 
is  sometimes  discharged  from  the  uterus. 
dysmerism  (dis'me-rizm),  n.  [<  Gr,  iva-,  bad, 
+  fiipog,  part  (division),  +  -ism.]  An  aggre- 
gation of  unlike  parts;  a  process  or  result  of 
dysmerogenesis ;  a  kind  of  merism  opposed  to 


dysmeristic  (dis-me-ris'tik),  a.  [As  dysmer- 
ism +  -ist^c]  Having  the  character  or  quality 
of  dysmerism;  irregularly  repeated  in  a  set 
of  more  or  less  unlike  parts  whose  relations  to 
one  aiiother,  or  origin  one  from  another,  is  dis- 
guised; dysmerogenetio :  opposed  to  eumeris- 
tic.    See  extract  under  dysmerogenesis. 

dysmerogenesis  (dis'^me-ro-jeu'e-sis),  n.  [NL. , 
<  Gr.  dva-,  bad,  +  fiepog,  part  (division),  -I-  ytve- 
ai(,  generation.]  The  genesis,  origination,  or 
production  of  many  unlike  parts,  or  of  parts 
in  irregular  series  or  at  irregular  times,  which 
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together  form  an  integral  whole ;  dysmeristic 
generation ;  repetition  of  forms  with  adaptive 
modification  or  functional  specialization;  a 
kind  of  merogeuesis  opposed  to  eumerogenesis. 

The  tendency  to  bud  formation  .  .  .  has  all  along  acted 
concurrently  with  a  powerful  synthetic  tendency,  so  that 
new  units  have  from  the  first  made  but  a  gradual  and  dis- 
guised appearance.  This  is  dysmerogenesis,  and  such  ag- 
gregates as  exhibit  it  may  be  called  dysmeristic. 

Emyc.  Brit.,  XII.  565. 

dysmerogenetic  (dis^me-ro-jf-nefik),  a.  [< 
dysmerogenesis,  after  genetic.] '  Produced  by  or 
resulting  from  dysmerogenesis;  characterized 
by  or  exhibiting  dysmerism;  dysmeristic:  op- 
posed to  eumerogenetic. 

dysmeromorph  (dis'me-ro-m6rf ),  n.  [<  Gr.  dw-, 
bad,  -1-  fupoc,  part  (see  dysmerism),  +  iiop^, 
shape.]  An  organic  form  resulting  from  dys- 
merogenesis ;  a  dysmeristic  organism :  opposed 
to  eumeromorph. 

Synthesized  eumeromorph  simulates  normal  dysrucro- 
Tiioi-pk;  analysized  dysmeromorph  simulates  normal  eu- 
meromorph. Eneyc.  Brit.,  XII.  655. 

dysmeromorphic  (dis'-'me-ro-mdr'Ak),  a.  [< 
dysmeromorph  -i-  Ac]  Having  the  character 
or  quality  of  a  dysmeromorph;  dysmerogenet- 
ic or  dysmeristic  in  form:  opposed  to  eumero- 
morpliic. 

dysnomy  (dis'no-mi),  n.  [<  Gr.  ivavofila,  law- 
lessness, a  bad  constitution,  <  diiovo/iof ,  lawless, 

<  6va-,  bad,  -t-  vd/xoc,  law.]  Bad  legislation; 
the  enactment  of  bad  laws. 

dysodile  (dis'o-dil),  n.  [<  Gr.  dvaaSrig,  ill- 
smelling  (•<  Sva-,  ill,  +  d^ew,  smell,  akin  to  L. 
odor,  smell),  -f  -He.]  A  kind  of  greenish-  or 
yellowish-^ay  coal  occurring  in  masses  made 
up  of  foliaceous  layers,  which  when  burning 
emits  a  very  fetid  odor,  it  is  a  product  of  the  de- 
composition of  combined  vegetable  and  animal  matters. 
It  was  first  observed  at  Melili  in  Sicily,  and  has  also  been 
found  at  several  places  in  Germany  and  France. 

dysodont  (dis'o-dont),  a.    [<  NL.  dysodon(,t-)s, 

<  Gr.  6v(j-,  bad,  +  iSoiis  {bSovr-)  =  E.  tooth.]  In 
conch. ,  having  obsolete  or  irregular  hinge-teeth ; 
specifically,  of  or  pei-taining  to  the  Dysodonta. 

Dysodonta  (dis-o-don'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of 
dysodont:  see  dysodont]  A  group  or  order  of 
bivalve  moUusks  having  obsolete  or  irregular 
hinge-teeth,  muscular  impressions  unequal  or 
reduced  to  one,  and  pallial  line  entire.  It  cor- 
responds to  the  Monomyaria. 

Dysodus  (dis'o-dus),  n.  [NL.,  irreg.  <  Gr. 
Sva-,  bad,  -I-  oSovq  =  E.  tooth.]  A  generic  name 
bestowed  by  Cope  upon  the  Japanese  pug- 
do^  called  Dysodus  pravus,  characterized  by 
such  degradation  of  the  dentition  that  there 
may  be  in  all  but  16  teeth  (no  incisors,  1  ca- 
nine in  each  half -jaw,  1  premolar  and  1  molar  in 
each  upper,  and  2  premolars  and  2  molars  in 
each  lower  half-jaw),  thus  exemplifying  actual 
evolution  of  a  generic  form  by  "artificial  se- 
lection "  of  comparatively  few  years'  duration. 

dysootocia  (dis-d-o-to'si-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  6va-, 
ill,  +  i^TOKia,  a  laying  of  eggs,  <  ^ord/cof,  laying 
eggs,  <  9(5v  (=  L.  ovum),  egg,  +  tIktuv,  tekhIv, 
produce,  bear.]    In  zool.,  difficult  ovulation. 

dysopia  (dis-6'pi-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  dvaania, 
confusion  of  face  (taken  in  the  def.  in  another 
sense),  <  dva-,  bad,  ill,  +  tiV  (""■-)>  eye,  face.] 
Same  as  dysopsia. 

dysopsia  (dis-op'si-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Sva-,  bad, 
+  b-il>LQ,  view,  sigHt.]  In  pathol.,  painful  or 
defective  vision. 

dysopsy  (dis-op'si),  n.  [<  Gr.  Sva-,  bad,  ill,  -f- 
bipiQ,  sight.]     Same  as  dysopsia. 

dysorexia  (dis-o-rek'si-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Sva- 
ope^ia,  feebleness  of  appetite,  <  Sva-,  bad,  -I- 
o/jffif,  appetite.]  lapathol.,  a  depraved  orfail- 
ing  appetite. 

dysorexy  (dis'o-rek-si),  re.    Same  as  dysorexia. 

dyspareunia  (dis-pa-ro'ni-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
ova-,  hard,  +  irdpewof,  lying  beside,  <  ■aapa,  be- 
side, +  evvi),  bed.]  In  pathol.,  inability  to  per- 
form the  sexual  act  without  pain :  usually  ap- 
plied to  females. 

dyspepsia  (dis-pep'§ia),  n.  [Also  dyspepsy;  = 
F.  dyspepsie  =  Sp.  It.  dispepsia  =_Pg.  dyspepsia, 
<  L.  dyspepsia,  <  Gr.  SvaTrsipia,  indigestion,  <  Sva- 
weiTTOC,  hard  to  digest,  <  Sva-,  hard,  +  nEirrdg, 
verbal  adj.  of  Tziirreiv,  ripen,  soften,  cook,  digest, 
=  L.  coquere,  cook :  see  coolc^.]  Impaired  power 
of  digestion.  The  term  is  applied  with  a  certain  free- 
dom to  all  forms  of  gastric  derangement,  whether  involv- 
ing impaired  power  of  digestion  or  not.  But  it  is  usually 
discarded  when  some  more  dfefinite  diagnosis  can  be  made, 
as  gastric  cancer,  gastric  ulcer,  gastritis,  gastrectasia,  or 
when  it  depends  on  poisonous  ingesta  or  appears  as  a 
feature  of  some  other  disease,  especially  if  that  is  acute. 
Functional  dyspepsia,  also  called  atonic  and  ^lervous  dys- 
pepsia, is  gastric  derangement,  not  exclusively  neuralgic, 
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which  may  involve  a  diminished  or  an  excessive  secretion 
of  the  gastric  juice,  or  diminished  or  excessive  acidity  in 
that  secretion,  or  an  in-itability  of  the  stomach-walls  or 
an  impairment  of  their  motor  functions,  and  which  ap- 
pears to  depend  on  some  defect  in  the  innervation  of  the 
stomach,  and  not  on  some  grosser  lesion. 

dyspepsy  (dis-pep'si),  n.    Same  as  dyspepsia. 

dyspeptic  (dis-pep'tik),  a.  and  n.  [=  P.  dys- 
pejytique,  <  Gr.  as  if  ^SvaTrenTMdg,  <  Svaneipla, 
dyspepsia:  66& dyspepsia.]  I.  a.  1.  Pertaining 
to  or  of  the  nature  of  dyspepsia:  as,  a  dyspeptic 
complaint. —  2.  Suffering  from  or  afflicted  with 
dyspepsia  or  indigestion :  as,  a  dyspeptic  person . 
— 3.  Characteristic  of  one  afflicted  with  chron- 
ic dyspepsia;  hence,  bilious ;  morbid;  "blue"; 
pessimistic ;  misanthropic :  as,  a  dyspeptic  view 
or  opinion. 
IL  n.  A  person  afflicted  with  dyspepsia. 

dyspeptical  (dis-pep'ti-kal),  a.  [<  dyspeptic  + 
-aC]  Troubled  with  dyspepsia;  hence,  inclined 
to  morbid  or  pessimistic  views  of  things. 

How  seldom  will  the  outward  capability  fit  the  inward ;: 
though  talented  wonderfully  enough,  we  are  poor,  un- 
friended, dyspeptical,  bashful ;  nay,  what  is  worse  thai* 
all,  we  are  foolish.  Carlyle,  Sartor  Resartus,  p.  83.- 

dysphagia  (dis-fa'ji-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  as  if 
*Sva<payla,  <  Sva-,  hard,"-l-  (payelv,  eat.]  Inpathol., 
difflculty  in  swallowing.    Also  dysphagy. 

dysphagic  (dis-faj'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to,  of  the 
nature  of,  or  affected  with  dysphagia. 

dysphagy  (dis'f a-ji), «.  [=  P.  dysphagle;  <  NL. 
dysphagia  .-see  dysphagia.  ]   Same  as  dysphagia.. 

dySj^honia  (dis-fo'ni-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Sva- 
ipmita,  roughness  of  sound,  <  Svafuvog,  ill-sound- 
ing, <  Sva-,  ill,  -H  ijiavri,  sound.]  In  pathol.,  dif- 
ficulty in  producing  vocal  sounds. 

dysphony  (dis'fo-ni),  n.  [=  P.  dysphonie;  <  NL. 
dysphonia :  see  dysphonia.]    Same  as  dysphonia. 

dysphoria  (dis-fo'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Sva^opia, 
pain  hard  to  be  borne,  anguish,  <  Siaipopog,  hard 
to  bear,  <  Sva-,  hard,  -I-  -^dpog,  <  ipipew  =  E. 
hearK]  Inpathol.,  impatience  under  affliction; 
a  state  of  dissatisfaction,  restlessness,  fidget- 
ing, or  inquietude. 

dysphuistic  (dis-fii-is'tik),  a.  [<  dys-,  bad,  -I- 
-phuistic  as  in  eupihuistic,  q.  v.]  Ill-sounding; 
inelegant. 

Of  A  Lover's  Complaint  ...  I  have  only  space  or  need 
to  remark  that  it  contains  two  of  the  most  exquisitely 
Shakespearean  verses  ever  vouchsafed  to  us  by  Shake- 
speai'e,  and  two  of  the  most  execrably  euphuistic  or  dys- 
phuistic lines  ever  inflicted  on  us  by  man.* 

Sivitiburne,  Sliakespeare,  p.  62. 

dyspnoea  (disp-ne'a),  n.  [L.,  <  Gr.  Svairvom, 
difficulty  of  breathing,  <  SvavvooQ,  scant  of 
breath,  short-breathed,  <  Sva-,  hard,  +  -Trvdof ; 
cf.  nvori,  breathing,  <  ■kvsIv,  breathe.]  In  par- 
thai.,  difficulty  of  breathing;  difficult  or  labored 
respiration. 

dyspnoeal  (disp-ne'al),  a.  [<  dyspnoea  +  -al.] 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  dyspnoea ; 
connected  with  dyspnoea. 

dyspnoeic  (disp-ne'ik),  a.  [<  L.  dyspnoicus,  n., 
one  short  of  breath,  <  Gr.  SvairvoUdg,  short  of 
breath,  <  Svairvom,  dyspnoea:  see  dyspnoea.] 
Affected  with  or  resulting  from  dyspnoea ;  dysp- 
noeal. 

dysporomorph  (dis'po-ro-morf),  ».  One  of  the 
Dyspwomorphue. 

Dysporomorphse  (dis"po-ro-m&r'fe),  ».  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Dysporus  +  Gr.  p.opif,'^,  form.]  In  Hux- 
ley's system  of  classification  (1867),  a  division 
of  desmognathous  birds,  exactly  corresponding 
to  the  Steganopodes,  Totixmlmati,  or  oar-footed 
natatorial  birds.  They  have  all  four  toes  webbed, 
the  oil-gland  surmounted  by  a  circlet  of  feathers,  the 
sternum  broad  and  truncate  posteriorly,  the  mandibular 
angle  truncate,  the  maxillopalatines  lai'ge  and  spongy, 
the  united  palatines  carinate,  and  no  basipteiygoid  pro- 
cesses. The  division  includes  the  pelicans,  gannets,  cor- 
morants, frigates,  darters,  and  tropic-birds. 

dysporomorphic  (dis"po-ro-m6r'fik),  a.  [< 
Dysporomorphce  +  -ic] '  Belonging  to  or  re- 
sembling the  Dysporomorphas ;  totipalmate; 
steganopodous. 

Dysporus  (dis'po-rus),  «.  [NL.  (niiger,  1811: 
so  called  with  reference  to  the  closure  or  oblit- 
eration of  the  nostrils),  <  Gr.  Svanopog,  hard  to 
pass,  difficult,  <  Sva-,  hard,  +  irdpog,  passage.] 
A  genus  of  gannets:  same  as  Sula.  it  is  often 
separated  from  Sula  to  designate  the  brown  gannets,  as 
the  booby,  D,  fiber,  as  distinguished  from  the  white  ones, 
as  S.  hassatia. 

dyssycus  (di-si'kus),  n.;  pi.  dyssyei  (-si) .  [NL. , 
<  Gr.  Sva-,  bad,  +  amov,  a  fig.]  Haeckel's  name 
for  a  form  of  sponge  also  called  rhagon. 

dysteleological  (dis-teFf-o-loj'i-kal),  a.  [< 
dysteleology  +  -ical.]  Pm-poseless;  "without  de- 
sign; having  no  "final  cause"  for  being;  not 
teleological. 
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dysteleologist  (dis-tel-e-ol'o-jist),  n.  [<  dys- 
teleology  +  -ist.']  One  who  believes  in  dystele- 
ology. 

DysteleologMe,  without  admitting  a  purpose,  had  not 
felt  called  upon  to  deny  the  fact. 

L.  F.  Ward,  Dynam.  Sociol.,  1. 173. 

dysteleology  (dis-tel-f-ol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  dv(j-, 
bad,  +  Tc'Aog  (rcAc-),  end,  purpose,  +  -'koyia,  < 
'^ytiv,  speak:  see  teleology.']  The  science  of 
rudimentary  or  vestigial  organs,  apparently 
fauctionless  or  of  no  use  or  purpose  in  the 
economy  of  the  organism,  with  reference  to 
the  doctrine  of  purposelessness.  The  idea  is  that 
many  useless  or  even  hurtful  parts  may  be  present  in  an 
organism  in  obedience  to  tlie  law  of  heredity  simply,  and 
that  such  are  evidences  of  the  lack  of  design  or  purpose 
or  "  final  cause  "  which  the  doctrines  of  teleology  presume. 

The  Doctrine  of  Purposelessness,  or  Dysteleology, 

Haeckel,  Evol.  of  Man  (trans.),  1. 109. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  Mr.  Komanes  should  avow  his  "to- 
tal inability  to  underatand  why  the  phenomena  of  instinct 
should  be  more  fatal  to  the  doctrine  of  Dysteleology  than 
any  other  of  the  phenomena  of  nature." 

Fortnightly  Mev.,  N.  S.,  XXXIX.  63. 

Dysteria  (dis-te'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  dva-, 
hard,  +  rripelv,  watch,'  have  an  eye  on,  keep ;  ef . 
SvarriprjToq,  hard  to  keep.]  The  typical  genus  of 
VysteriidcE.  D.  armata  of  Huxley,  which  Inhabits  salt 
water,  has  such  a  structure  that  it  has  been  supposed  by 
Gosse  to  be  a  rotifer. 

Dysteriidse  (dis-te-ri'i-de),  n.  jil  [NL.,  < 
Dysteria  +  -idee.']  A  family  of  free-swimming 
animalcules,  more  or  less  ovate,  cylindrical, 
flattened  or  compressed,  and  mostly  encui- 
rassed.  They  have  the  carapace  simple  or  consisting  of 
two  lateral,  subequal,  conjoined,  or  detached  valves ;  cilia 
confined  to  the  more  or  less  narrow  or  constricted  ventral 
surface ;  the  oral  aperture  followed  by  a  distinct  pharynx, 
the  walls  of  which  are  strengthened  by  a  simple  horny 
tube,  by  a  cylindrical  fascicle  of  corneous  rods,  or  by 
otherwise  differentiated  corneous  elements ;  a  conspicuous 
tall-like  style,  or  compact  fascicle  of  setose  cilia  present- 
ing a  style-like  aspect,  projecting  from  the  posterior  ex- 
tremity.   Most  of  them  inhabit  salt  water. 

Dysterina  (dis-te-ri'na),  n.  jol.  [NL.,  <  Dys- 
teria +  -irta^.']  A  family  of  ciliate  infusorians, 
typified  by  the  genus  Dysteria.  Claparede  and 
Laehmann,  1858-60.     See  Dysteriidce. 

dysthesia  (dis-the'si-a),  re.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  SvaOeaia, 
a  bad  condition,  <  diadcToc,  in  bad  condition: 
see  dysthetic.']  Inpathol.,  a  non-febrile  morbid 
state  of  the  blood-vessels ;  a  bad  habit  of  body 
dependent,  mainly  upon  the  state  of  the  circu- 
lating system. 

dysthetic  (dis-thet'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  dvaderog,  in 
bad  case,  in  bad  condition,  <  6va-,  bad,  +  BerdQ, 
verbal  adj.  of  n-Be-vai,  put,  place.]  Of,  per- 
taining to,  or  characterized  by  dysthesia. 

dysthjrmic  (dis-thim'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  SvaBvfunds, 
melancholy,  <  6vadv/ila,  despondency,  despair, 
<  6va-,  bad,  +  0v/i6c,  spirit,  courage.]     In  pa- 
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thai.,  affected  with  despondency;  depressed  in 
spirits;  dejected. 

dystocia  (dis-to'si-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  SvaToda, 
a  painful  delivery,"  <  6v<jtokos,  bringing  forth 
with  pain,  <  Sva-,  hard,  +  tIktelv,  refceiv,  bring 
forth.]  In  j;aWjo?.,  difficult  parturition.  Also 
dystoMa. 

dystome  (dis'tom),  a.    Same  as  dystomic. 

dystomic,  dystomous  (dis-tom'ik,  dis'to-mus), 
a.  [<  Gr.  dvBTo/wg,  hard  to  cut  (but  taken  in 
pass,  sense  'badly  cleft'),  <  ^f"-,  hard,  bad,  + 
TOfidg,  verbal  adj.  of  re/iVEtv,  cut.]  In  mineral, 
having  an  imperfect  fracture  or  cleavage. 

dystrophic  (dis-trof 'ik),  a.  [<  dystrophy  +  -ic] 
Pertaining  to  a  perversion  of  nutrition. 

dystrophy  (dis'tro-fi),  ?;.  [<  Gr.  dva-,  hard,  ill, 
-I-  Tpo(l>^,  nourishment,  <  rpifeiv,  nourish.]  In 
pathol.,  perverted  nutrition. 

dysuria  (dis-u'ri-a),  n.  [LL.,  <  Gr.  Svampia,  < 
iva-,  hard,  +  ovpm,  urine.]  In  pathol.,  difficulty 
in  micturition,  attended  with  pain  and  scald- 
ing.   Also  dysury. 

dysuric  (dis-u'rik),  a.  [<  dysuria  +  -ic]  Per- 
taining to  or  of  the  nature  of  dysuria;  affected 
with  dysuria. 

dysury  (dis'ii-ri),  n.    Same  as  dysuria. 

Djrtes  (di'tez),  n.  [NL.  (Kaup,  1829),  <  Gr. 
dvTfig,  a  diver,  <  dveiv,  dive.]  A  genus  of  small 
greijes,  of  the  family  Podicipedidce,  containing 
such  species  as  the  homed  and  the  eared  grebe. 

Dyticidse,  n.  pi.    See  Dytisoidx. 

D3rticus,  re.    See  Dytiscus. 

dytiscid  (di-tis'id),  a.  and  n.    I.  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Dytiscidce. 
II.  re.  A  water-beetle  of  the  family  DyUscidce. 

DytiscidaB,  Dyticidse  (di-tis'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL., 
<  Dytiscus,  Dyticus,  +  -idoi.}  A  family  of  two- 
eyed  aquatic  adephagous  Coleoptera,  or  preda- 
tory beetles,  having  the  metastemum  destitute 
of  an  antecoxal  piece,  but  prolonged  in  a  trian- 
gular process  posteriorly,  the  antennae  slender, 
filiform,  or  setaceous,  and  the  abdomen  with 
six  segments.  The  Dytiscidce  are  related  to  the  ground- 
beetles  or  Carabidce,  but  differ  in  the  form  of  the  meta- 
stemum, and  in  the  structure  of  the  legs,  which  are  nata- 
torial. They  are  water-beetles,  mostly  of  large  size,  with 
narrowly  oval  depressed  bodies  and  oar-like  hind  legs, 
found  almost  everywhere  in  fresh  water. 

Dytiscus,  Dyticus  (di-tis'kus,  dit'i-kus),  n. 
[NL.,  ong.  and  commonly  Dytiscus  (Linnseus), 
Dyticus  (Geoffrey,  1764),  <  Gr.  dvriKd^,  able  to 
dive,  <  diiTTi^,  a  diver,  <  Sveiv,  dive,  sink,  get  into, 
enter.]  The  typical  genus  of  predaceous  wa- 
ter-beetles of  the  family  Dytiscidce,  having  the 
metastemal  spiracles  covered  by  the  elytra, 
the  front  tarsi  five-jointed,  and  patellate  in  the 
male,  and  the  hind  tarsi  not  ciliate,  with  the 
claws  equal.  The  numerous  species  are  large,  but 
difficult  to  distinguish.    They  are  dark  olive-green  above, 
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the  thorax  and  elytra  being  often  margined  with  yellow. 
The  elytra  are  smooth  in  the  male,  usually  sulcate  in  the 
female.  D.  margi- 
naXis  (Linnieus)  is 
very  abundant  in 
Europe,  inhabit- 
ing, like  the  other 
species,  large 
bodies  of  stag- 
nant water.  Some 
species  are  called 
water-butts. 

dyvour     (di  '- 

v8r),  n.  [Sc, 
also  dyvor,  di- 
ver, <  F.  devoir, 
a  duty,  obliga- 
tion, etc.:  see 
dever  and  de- 
voir.] In  old 
Scots  law,  a 
bankrupt  who  had  made  a  oessio  bonorum  to 
his  creditors. 

Louis,  what  reck  I  by  thee. 
Or  Geordie  on  his  ocean? 

Dyvor,  beggar  loons  to  me — 
I  reign  in  Jeanie's  bosom.  Bums. 

dzeren,  dzeron  (dze'ren,  -rgn),  n.  [Mongol, 
name.]  The  Chinese  antelope,  Procapra  guttu- 
rosa,  a  remarkably  swift  animal,  inhabiting  the 
arid  deserts  of  central  Asia,  Tibet,  China,  and 
southern  Siberia,  it  is  nearly  4i  feet  long,  and  is 
2J  feet  high  at  the  shoulder.  When  alarmed  it  clears 
over  20  feet  at  one  bound.  Also  called  goitered  antelope 
and  yellow  goat. 

dziggetai  (dzi^'ge-ti),  n.  [Mongol,  name.]  The 
wild  ass  of  Asia,  Equus  hemionus,  whose  habits 
are  graphically  recorded  in  the  book  of  Job,  and 
which  is  believed  to  be  the  hemionus  of  Herod- 
otus and  Pliny,  it  is  intermediate  in  appearance 
and  character  between  the  horse  and  the  ass  (hence  the 
specific  name  hemionus,  half-ass).  The  males  especially 
are  fine  animals,  standing  as  high  as  14  hands.    It  lives 
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in  small  herds,  and  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  sandy  steppes 
of  central  Asia,  16,000  feet  above  sea-level.  The  dziggetai 
or  hemione  is  one  of  several  closely  related  species,  or 
more  probably  varieties,  of  large  wild  Asiatic  asses  which 
appear  to  lack  the  blaclc  stripe  across  the  withers.  Two 
of  these  are  sometimes  distinguished  under  the  names  of 
kulan(Fquus  onager),  a  wide-ranging  form,  and  kiang(E. 
Hang),  of  Tibet.  See  onager,  ghur,  and  khur.  Also 
spelled  djiggetai  and  in  other  ways. 


1.  The  fifth  letter  and  sec- 
ond vowel  in  our  alphabet. 
It  bae  the  same  place  in  the  order 
of  the  alphabet  as  the  correspond- 
ing sign  or  character  in  the  older  al- 
phabets, Latin  and  Greek  and  Fhe- 
nician,  from  which  ours  is  derived 
(see  A);  but  the  value  originally 
attached  to  the  sign  has  undergone 
much  modification.  The  compar- 
ative scheme  of  forms  (like  that  given  for  the  preceding 
letters)  is  as  follows : 

n3    Tit    -^    ^  E 


Hieroglypl 


Espfpti 
ypbic. 


Pheni- 
cian. 


Greek  and  Latin. 


Prom  the  capital  E  have  come  by  gradual  modification  and 
variation  (as  in  the  case  of  the  other  letters)  all  the  other 
printed  and  written  forms.  The  value  of  tlie  sign  in  the 
Semitic  alphabets  was  and  still  is  that  of  an  aspiration,  a 
peculiar  smooth  A.  But  when  the  alphabet  was  adapted 
to  Greek  use,  this  unnecessary  aspirate-sign  was  utilized  as 
a  sign  for  a  vowel-sound,  either  short  or  long,  being  nearly 
that  instanced  in  our  two  words  met  and  they.  This  double 
value  in  point  of  quantity  it  had  in  all  early  Greek  use,  and 
until  in  one  section  of  the  Greek  race — and  later,  after 
their  example,  in  all  the  others  — it  was  found  conve- 
nient to  distinguish  the  long  sound  by  a  separate  sign, 
H  (see  H),  after  which  the  E  was  restricted  to  denoting 
the  short  sound,  as  in  our  met.  This  distinction  was  not 
introduced  into  the  Italican  alphabets ;  hence  the  same 
sign  stands  for  both  short  and  long  sound  in  Latin,  and 
with  us.  The  name  of  the  sign  in  Phenician  was  he  (of 
doubtful  meaning;  usually  explained  as  'window');  in 
Greek  it  was  el,  and  later  e  i/iiXdi', '  simple  e ' — it  is  believed, 
in  antithesis  to  the  double  ai,  which  then  had  the  same 
sound.  In  most  of  the  languages  of  Europe  the  sign  has 
retained  its  original  Greek  and  Latin  value ;  in  the  English 
it  has  done  this  only  so  far  as  concerns  the  short  sound ; 
the  long  sound  has,  in  the  history  of  the  changes  of  pro- 
nunciation, 80  generally  passed  over  into  what  was  origi- 
nally the  long  i-sound,  that  we  now  call  this  sound  long  e 
(as  in  meet,  me(0,  msat,  etc.).  The  proper  e-sound  (in  met, 
they)  is  phonetically  a  medium  between  the  completely 
open  a  of  father  and  the  close  sound  i  of  pique.  In  its 
two  quantities  (met,  they)  it  constitutes  aboutfive  per  cent. 
of  English  utterance.  Taking  into  account  also  the  numer- 
ous digraphs,  as  ea,  ee,  ei,  ey,  ae,  ie,  oe,  in  which  it  is  found, 
and  its  frequent  occurrence  as  a  silent  letter,  e  is  the  most 
used  of  our  alphabetic  signs.  This  frequency  is  due  in 
considerable  measure  to  the  general  reduction  of  the  vow- 
els of  endings  to  e  that  constitutes  a  conspicuous  part  of 
the  change  from  Anglo-Saxon  to  English.  The  total  loss 
then,  further,  of  many  of  these  endings  in  utterance  has 
left  numerous  cases  of  silent  final  e,  to  which  others  have 
been  added  by  analogy  with  these.  A  degree  of  value  in 
the  economy  of  our  written  speech  belongs  to  it,  in  so  far 
as  its  occurrence  after  a  single  consonant  now  almost  regu- 
larly indicates  the  long  sound  of  the  vowel  preceding  that 
consonant,  as  in  mate,  m£te,  mite,  mate,  mAite  ;  but  in  many 
cases  it  appears  also  after  a  single  consonant  preceded  by 
a  short  vowel,  and  such  cases,  as  give.  Urn,  have,  mfieyard, 
constitute  one  of  the  classes  where  reform  in  orthography 
is  most  easily  made,  and  has  most  to  recommend  it.  (See 
-e.)  E  has  further  come  to  be  used  as  an  orthographic 
auxiliary,  in  some  cases  after  c  and  ff,  where  it  is  conven- 
tionally regarded  as  preserving  the  so-called  "soft"  sound 
of  those  letters,  as  in  peaceable,  manageable. 
2.  As  a,  numeral,  250.  Du  Cange. — 3.  Aa  a 
symbol :  (a)  In  the  calendar,  the  fifth  of  the  do- 
minical letters.  (6)  In  logic,  the  sign  of  the 
universal  negative  proposition.  See  A^,  2  (6). 
(c)  In  alg.:  (1)  [cap.]  The  operation  of  en- 
largement :  thus,  E/a;  =  /  (a;  +  1) ;  also,  the 
greatest  integer  as  small  as  the  quantity  which 
follows :  thus,  Ef  =  3.  (2)  [Z.  c]  The  base  of 
the  Napierian  system  of  logarithms;  also,  the 
eccentricity  of  a  conic. — 4.  In  rmisic :  (a)  The 
key-note  of  the  major  key  of  four  sharps,  hav- 
ing the  signature  (1),  or  of  the  minor  key  of  one 
sharp,  having  the  signature  (2);  also,  the  final 


of  the  Phrygian  mode  in  medieval  music.  (6) 
In  the  fixed  system  of  solmization,  the  third 
tone  of  the  scale,  called  mi :  hence  so  named 
by  French  musicians,  (c)  On  the  keyboard  of 
the  pianoforte,  the  white  key  to  the  right  of 
every  group  of  two  black  keys,  (d)  The  tone 
given  by  such  a  key,  or  a  tone  in  unison  with 
such  a  tone,  (e)  The  degree  of  a  staff  assigned 
to  such  a  key  or  tone ;  with  the  treble  clef,  the 


lower  line  and  upper  space  (3).  (/)  A  note  on 
such  a  degree,  indicating  such  a  key  or  tone  (4). 
—  5.  As  an  abbreviation:  (a)  East:  as,  K  by 
S.,  east  by  south.  See  S.  E.,  E.  S.  E.,  etc.  (ft) 
In  various  phrase-abbreviations.  See  e.  g.,  i.  e., 
'E.  and  O.  E.,  etc.— E  dur,  the  key  of  E  major.— 
E  moU,  the  key  of  E  minor. 

e-1.  A  prefix  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  one  of  the 
forms  of  the  original  prefix  ge-.  It  remains 
unfelt  in  enough.     See  i-. 

e-2.    [Xi.  e-,  Sj  reduced  form  of  ex-,  ex :  see  ex-.2 

.  A  prefix  of  Latin  origin,  a  reduced  form  of  ex-, 
alternating  with  ex-  before  consonants,  as  in 
evade,  elude,  emit,  etc.  See  ex-,  in  some  scien- 
tific terms  it  denotes  negation  or  privation,  like  Greek  i- 
privative  (being  then  conventionally  called  e-  privative) ; 
as,  ecaudate,  tailless,  anurous ;  edentate,  toothless,  etc.  In 
elope  the  prefix  is  an  accommodated  form  of  Dutch  ent-. 

-e.  [ME.  -e,  -en,  <  AS.  -a,  -e,  -o,  -u,  -an,  -en,  etc.] 
The  unpronoim^ced  termination  of  many  Eng- 
lish words.  Silent  final  e  is  of  various  origin,  being  the 
common  representative  (pronounced  in  earlier  English)  of 
almost  all  the  Anglo-Saxon,  Old  French,  Latin,  etc.,  in- 
flection-endings. In  nouns  and  adjectives  of  native  origin 
it  may  be  regarded  as  representing  the  original  vowel-end- 
ing of  the  nominative  (as  in  ale,  tale,  stake,  rake,  etc.),  or, 
more  generally,  the  original  oblique  cases  (dative,  etc.), 
which  from  their  greater  frequency  became  in  Middle  Eng- 
lish the  accepted  form  of  the  nominative  also,  as  in  lode, 
pole,  mMe,  wile,  etc. ;  similarly,  in  words  of  Latin  and  oth- 
er origin,  as  rule,  rude,  spike,  sprite,  etc.  In  verbs  of  na- 
tive origin  -e  represents  the  original  infinitive  (AS.  -an, 
ME.  -en,  -e)  mixed  with  the  present  indicative,  etc.,  as  in 
mafte,  wake,  write,  etc.  In  a  great  number  of  words  the  -e 
has  disappeared  as  an  actual  sound,  the  letter  being  re- 
tained, as  a  result  of  phonetic  and  orthographic  accident, 
as  a  conventional  sign  of  "length" — an  accented  vowel 
followed  by  a  single  consonant  before  final  silent  e  being 
regularly  "long,"  as  in  rate,  write,  rode,  tube,  etc.,  words 
distinguished  thus  from  forms  with  a  "short"  vowel,  rat, 
writ,  rod,  tub,  etc.  In  words  of  recent  introduction  -e  is 
used  whenever  this  distinction  is  to  be  made.  In  some 
cases  the  vowel  preceding  -e  is  short,  as  in  give,  live,  bade, 
have,  javelin,  vineyard,  etc.,  especially  in  polysyllables  in 
-He,  -me,  -ite,  etc.,  as  hostile,  glycerine,  opposite,  etc. ;  but 
some  of  these  words  were  formerly  or  are  now  often  spell- 
ed without  the  superfluous  e,  as  bad,  glycerin,  fibrin,  de- 
posit, etc.  Etymologically,  final  e  in  modern  English  has 
no  weight  or  value,  it  being  a  mere  chance  whether  it  rep- 
resents an  original  vowel  or  syllable. 

-6,  [F.  -S,  fern,  -^e,  pp.  suffix,  <  L.  -atus,  -ata  : 
see  -a*el.]  A  French  suffix,  the  termination 
of  perfect  participles,  and  of  adjectives  and 
nouns  thence  derived,  some  of  which  are  used, 
though  consciously  as  French  words,  in  Eng- 
lish, as  protegS,  neglige,  retroussS,  d^gage,  icarU, 
etc.     The  Anglicized  form  is  -eel  (which  see). 

ea.  A  commonEnglish  digraph,  introduced  about 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  hav- 
ing then  the  sound  of  a,  and  serving  t6  distin- 
guish e  or  ee  with  that  sound  from  e  or  ee  with 
the  sound  of  e.  The  original  sound  a  remained  in 
most  of  the  words  having  ea  until  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  still  prevails  in  break,  great,  yea,  and  in  a  dialectal 
("  Irish  ")  pronunciation  of  beast,  please,  mean,  etc.  (which 
in  dialect-writing  are  spelled  so  as  to  represent  this  pro- 
nunciation :  see  basted) ;  it  has  become  6  hi  breads,  dread, 
head,  meadoxv,  health,  wealth,  leather,  weather,  etc.,  and, 
modified  by  the  followingr,  in  iearl,  bear^,  heart,  hearth, 
earth,  learn,  etc.  In  most  words,  however,  the  digraph 
ea  now  agrees  in  sound  with  ee,  namely,  e,  as  in  read,  pro- 
nounced the  same  as  reed  (but  the  preterit  read  like  red). 
The  modern  digraph  ea  has  no  connection  with  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  early  Middle  English  diphthong  or  "breaking" 
ed,  ea,,  though  it  liappens  to  replace  it  in  some  words,  as  in 
bread'^  (Anglo-Saxon  bredd),  lead^  (Anglo-Saxon  ledd),  ear^ 
(Anglo-Saxon  edre). 

oa.  An  abbreviation  of  each. 

each  (eoh),  a.  and  pron.  [<  (1)  ME.  ec7i,  eehe, 
ceehe,  iche,  yoke,  uche,  etc.,  these  being  prop, 
oblique  forms,  assibilated,  of  the  proper  nom. 
elc,  celc,  eilc,  ilc,  ilk,  ylc,  ulc  (>  Sc.  ilk,  ilka),  each, 
<  AS.  celc  (=  MD.  iegheliek,  ellick,  elck,  D.  elk 
=  OFries.  elk,  ellik,  ek,  ik  =  ML&.  LG.  ellik,  elk 
=  OHG.  eogalih,  iogelih,  MHG-.  iegelich,  G.  jeg- 
lich),  each,  orig.  *d-ge-Uc,  <  a,  ever,  in  comp. 
indef .,  +  gelic,  like,  <  ge-,  a  generalizing  prefix, 
-1-  lie,  bodv,  form:  see  ay^  (=  o3),  i-  (=  e-i  = 
y-),  and  like^,  like^,  -ly^.  Mixed  in  ME.  with 
(2)  ilc,  ilk  (mod.  Sc.  ilk'^,  ilka,  q.  v.),  assibi- 
lated ilche,  ich,  uch,  uieh,  contr.  of  earlier  iwilc 
uwilc,  iwilch,  <  AS.  gehwilc,  gehwylc  (=  OHG. 
" "  I,  each,  every  one,  any  one,  <  ge-,  gen- 
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eralizing prefix,  +  hwilc,'who,  which  (see  i-  and 
which):  and  with  (3)  ME.  euoilc,  <  AS.  ceghwilc 
(=  OHG.  eogihwelih),  each,  orig.  *d-ge-hwilc,  < 
a,  ever,  -f-  gehwilc,  each,  any  one,  as  above.  See 
every,  where  -y  stands  for  an  orig.  each,  and 
such  and  which, -where  -ch  is  of  like  origin  with 
-ch  in  each.']  I.  distributive  adj.  Being  either 
or  any  unit  of  a  numerical  aggregate  consist- 
ing of  two  or  more,  indefinitely :  used  in  pred- 
icating the  same  thing  of  both  or  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  pair,  aggregate,  or  series  mentioned 
or  taken  into  account,  considered  individually 
or  one  by  one :  often  followed  by  one,  with  of 
before  a  noun  (partitive  genitive):  as,  each 
sex;  each  side  of  the  river;  each  stone  in  a 
building;  each  one  of  them  has  taken  a  differ- 
ent course  from  every  other. 

Thei  token  ech  on  by  hymself  a  peny. 

Wyclif,  Mat.  xx.  10. 
Betheleem  is  a  litylle  Cytee,  long  and  narwe  and  well 
walled,  and  in  eche  syde  enclosed  with  gode  Dyches. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  69. 
She  her  weary  limbes  would  never  rest ; 
But  every  hil  and  dale,  each  wood  and  plaine. 
Did  search.  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  ii.  8. 


And  the  princes  of  Israel,  being  twelve  men  :  each  one 
was  for  the  house  of  his  fathers.  Num.  i.  44. 

Each  envious  brier  his  weary  legs  doth  scratch, 
Each  shadow  makes  him  stop,  eaxh  murmur  stay. 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  705. 

II.  pron.  1.  Every  one  of  any  number  or 
numerical  aggregate,  considered  individually: 
equivalent  to  the  adjectival  phrase  each  one  : 
as,  each  went  his  way ;  each  had  two ;  each  of 
them  was  of  a  different  size  (that  is,  from  all  the 
others,  or  from  every  one  else  in  the  number). 
Than  thei  closed  hem  to-geder  straite  eche  to  other. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ill.  398. 
And  tliere  appeared  .  .  .  cloven  tongues  like  as  of  fire, 
and  it  sat  upon  each  of  them.  Acts  ii.  3. 

You  found  his  mote ;  the  king  your  mote  did  see  ; 
But  I  a  beam  do  find  in  each  of  three. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  iv.  3. 
Wandering  each  his  several  way.     Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  523. 
Each  is  strong,  relying  on  his  own,  and  each  is  betrayed 
when  he  seeks  in  himself  the  courage  of  others. 

Emerson,  Courage. 
3t.  Both. 

And  each,  though  enemies  to  cither's  reign. 
Do  in  consent  shake  hands  to  torture  me. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  xxviiL 

At  eacht,  joined  each  to  another ;  joined  end  to  end. 
Ten  masts  at  each  make  not  the  altitude 
Which  thou  hast  perpendicularly  fell. 

Shak.,  Lear,  iv.  6. 

Each  other,    (at)  Each  alternate ;  every  other ;  evei-y 
second. 
Each  other  worde  I  was  a  knave. 

Bp.  StUl,  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle. 
Living  and  dying  each  other  day. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  p.  2. 
(&)  Each  the  other ;  one  another :  now  generally  used 
when  two  persons  or  tilings  are  concerned,  but  also  used 
more  loosely  like  one  another  (which  see,  under  another) : 
as,  they  love  each  other  (that  is,  each  loves  the  other). 
eachwheret  (eeh'hwar),  adv.  [<  eac7t  -I-  wliere.l 
Everywhere. 

For  to  entrap  the  careles  Clarion, 

That  rang'd  each  where  without  suspition. 

Spenser,  Muiopotmos,  1.  376. 

The  mountains  eachwhere  shook,  the  rivers  turned  their 
streams.       L.  Bryskett  (Arbor's  Bug.  Garner,  I.  268). 

Eacles(e'a-klez),».  [NL.(HTibner,1816);  etym. 
dubious.]"  A  genus  of  large,  handsome  bomby- 


Male  QtEaciis  imperialis,  about  one  half  natural  size- 


Eacles 

cid  TnothSi  peculiar  to  North  and  South  Atner- 
ica,  having  short  hind  wings,  short  proboscis, 
simple  antennae  in  the  female,  and  the  antennss 
of  the  male  pectinate  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 
B.  iiaperiaiis  is  one  ot  the  lavgest  and  handsomest  moths 
of  North  America,  of  a  yellow  color,  with  purplish-brown 
spots  on  the  wings.  The  male  is  more  purplish  than  the 
female.  The  larvje  feed  on  the  foliage  of  various  forest- 
trees,  and  pupate  in  loose  cocoons  under  ground. 

Ead-.    See  Ed-'i. 

eadish,  n.     See  eddish. 

-eae.  [NL.,  etc.,  fem.  pi.  (sc.  plantce,  plants)  of 
L. -ei(s:  see -eoM«,  and  cf. -ocecB.]  1.  In  6ot.,  a 
suffix  used  chiefly  in  the  formation  of  tribal 
names  and  the  names  of  other  groups  between 
the  genus  and  the  order.  It  also  occurs  as  the 
termination  of  some  ordinal  names. — 2.  In 
zool.,  the  termination  of  the  names  of  various 
taxonomio  groups :  (a)  regularly,  of  groups  be- 
tween the  genus  and  the  subfamily:  (6)  irreg- 
tdarly,  of  different  groups  above  the  family. 
In  both  cases  -ew  is  used  without  implication  of 
gender. 

eageri  (e'gfer),  a.  [<  ME.  eger,  cgre,  <  OP. 
egre,  aigre,  P.  aigre  =  Pr.  agre  =  OSp.  agre, 
Sp.  agrio  =  Pg.  It.  agro,  <  L.  acer  (aer-),  sharp, 
keen :  see  acid,  acerb,  etc.  Of.  vinegar,  alegar.'] 
It.  Sharp ;  sour ;  acid. 
This  seed  is  effer  and  hot.  Chawier,  Parson's  Tale. 

Egrest  fruits,  and  bitterest  hearbs  did  mock 
Madera  Sugars,  and  the  Apricock. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii.,  Eden. 
It  doth  posset 
And  em'd,  like  eager  droppings  into  milk. 

Shah.,  Hamlet,  i.  5, 

2.  Sharp;  keen;  biting;  severe;  bitter.  [Ob- 
solete or  archaic.] 

A  more  myghty  and  more  egre  medicine. 

Chaucer,  Boethius,  i.  prose  5. 
If  so  thou  think'st,  vex  him  with  eager  words. 

Shak.,  3  Hen.  VI.,  ii.  6. 
It  is  a  nipping  and  an  eager  air.       Shalt.,  Hamlet,  i,  4, 

The  cold  most  eager  and  sharpe  till  March,  little  winde, 
nor  snow,  except  in  the  end  of  Aprill. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  405. 

3.  Sharply  inclined  or  anxious ;  sharp-set;  ex- 
cited by  ardent  desire;  impatiently  longing; 
vehement;  keen:  as,  the  soldiers  were  eaj^er  to 
engage  the  enemy  ;  men  are  eager  in  the  pur- 
suit of  wealth ;  eager  spirits ;  eager  zeal. 

Manly  he  demeyned  him  to  make  his  men  egre. 
Bad  hem  alle  be  bold  &  busiliche  fist. 

WUliam  of  Paterne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3636. 
All  the  ardent  and  daring  spirits  in  the  parliamentary 
party  were  eager  to  have  Hampden  at  their  head. 

Macaulay,  Nugent's  Hampden. 

As  our  train  of  horses  sui-mounted  each  succeeding  emi- 
nence, every  one  was  eager  to  be  the  first  who  should 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  Holy  City. 

R.  Curzon,  Monast.  in  the  Levant,  p.  144. 

4.  Manifesting  sharpness  of  desire  or  strength 
of  feeling ;  marked  by  great  earnestness :  as, 

•   an  eager  look  or  manner;  eager  words. 

She  sees  a  world  stark  blind  to  what  employs 
Her  eager  thought,  and  feeds  her  flowing  joys. 

Cowper,  Charity,  1.  405. 
5t.  Brittle. 

Gold  itself  will  be  sometimes  so  eager  .  .  .  that  it  will 
as  little  endure  the  hammer  as  glass  itself. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  III.  vi.  35. 

=Syn.  3.  Fervent,  fervid,  warm,  glowing,  zealous,  for- 
ward, enthusiastic,  impatient,  sanguine,  animated. 
eager  If,  i>.  t.     [<  ME.  egren;   from  the  adj.] 
To  make  eager ;  urge  ;  incite. 

The  nedy  poverte  of  his  houshold  mihte  rather  egren 
hym  to  don  felonyes.  Chaucer,  Boethius,  iv.  prose  6. 

He  angurt  hym  full  euyll,  &  egerd  hym  with, 
ifor  the  dethe  of  the  dere  his  dole  was  the  more. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  7329. 

eager^,  eagre  (e'gfer),  n.  [Chiefly  dial,  or  ar- 
chaic, and  hence  of  unstable  form  and  spell- 
ing, but  prop,  eager;  also  written  (obs.,  archa- 
ic, or  dial.)  eagre,  eger,  egor,  egre,  eygre,  aigre, 
ager,  higre,  hygre,  and  with  alteration  of  g  to 
h,  aicer,  acker,  etc.,  <  ME.  aker,  akyr,  a  cor- 
ruption of  AS.  *eagor,  *egor,  only  in  comp. 
edgor-,  egorstredm,  ocean-stream,  egor-liere,  the 
'ocean-host,'  a  flood,  =  leel.  (sgir,  the  ocean, 
the  sea,  in  myth,  the  giant  .^gir,  the  husband 
of  Ban,  answering  to  both  Oceanus  and  Po- 
seidon in  Greek  mythology.]  A  sudden  and 
formidable  influx  and  surging  of  the  tide  in  a 
high  wave  or  waves,  up  a  river  or  an  estuary; 
a  bore,  as  in  the  Severn,  the  Hooghly,  and  the 
Bay  of  Pundy. 

His  manly  heart  .  .  . 

Its  more  than  common  transport  could  not  hide ; 

But  like  an  eagre  rode  in  triumph  o'er  the  tide. 

Dryden,  Threnodia  Augustalis,  1.  134. 

Sea-tempest  is  the  JOtun  Aegir ;  ...  and  now  to  this 

day,  on  our  river  Trent,  as  I  hear,  the  Kottingbam  barge- 
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men,  when  the  river  is  in  a  certain  flooded  state,  call  it 

Eager;  they  cry  out,  "Have  a  care;  there  is  the  Eager 

coming."  Carlyle. 

A  mighty  eygre  raised  his  crest. 

Jean  Ingelow,  High  Tide  on  the  Coast  of  Lincolnshire. 

eagerly  (e'ger-li),  adv.  [<  ME.  egerly,  egurly, 
egreliclie,  etc. ;  <  eager^  +  -ly^.'\  If.  With  sharp- 
ness or  keenness ;  bitterly ;  keenly. 

And  thanne  welled  water  for  wikked  werkes, 
Egerlich  ernynge  out  of  mennes  eyen. 
,  Piers  Plowman  (B),  xix.  376. 

Abundance  of  rain  froze  so  eagerly  as  it  fell,  that  it  seem- 
ed the  depth  of  winter  had  of  a  sudden  been  come  in. 

KnoUes,  Hist.  Turks. 

2.  In  an  eager  manner ;  with  ardor  or  vehe- 
mence ;  with  keen  desire,  as  for  the  attainment 
of  something  sought  or  pursued ;  with  avidity 
or  zeal. 

[He]  rode  a-gein  hym  full  egerly,  and  smote  hym  with 
all  his  myght.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  168. 

And  egrelich  he  loked  on  me  and  ther-fore  I  spared 
To  asken  hym  any  more  ther-of ,  and  badde  hym  full  fayre 
To  discreue  the  fruit  that  so  faire  hangeth. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xvi.  64. 

How  eagerly  ye  follow  my  disgraces. 

As  if  it  fed  ye !  Shak.,  Hen.  VIIL,  iii.  2. 

To  the  holy  war  how  fast  and  eagerly  did  men  go ! 

South,  Sermons. 

eagerness  (e'g6r-nes),  n.  It.  Tartness;  sour- 
ness; sharpness. — 2.  Keen  or  vehement  desire 
in  the  pursuit  or  for  the  attainment  of  some- 
thing, or  a  manifestation  of  such  desire ;  ardent 
tendency;  zeal;  fervor:  as,  to  pursue  happiness 
or  wealth  with  eagerness;  eagerness  of  manner 
or  speech. 

She  knew  her  distance,  and  did  angle  for  me, 
Madding  my  eagerness  with  her  restraint. 

Shak.,  All's  Well,  v.  3. 
The  eagerness  arid  strong  bent  of  the  mind  after  know- 
ledge, if  not  warily  regulated,  is  often  an  hinderance  to  it. 

Locke. 
"Wliat  we  call  our  despair  is  often  only  the  painful  eager- 
ness of  unfed  hope.        George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  ii.  81. 

=Syn.  2.  Earnestness,  Avidity,  Eagerness,  Zeal,  Enthu- 
siasm, ardor,  vehemence,  impetuosity,  heartiness,  long- 
ing, impatience.  The  first  five  words  may  all  denote  strong 
and  worthy  movements  of  feeling  and  purpose  toward  a  de- 
sired object.  In  this  field  eagerness  has  either  a  physical 
or  a  moral  application ;  with  avidity  the  physical  applica- 
tion is  primary ;  earnestness,  zeal,  and  enthusiasm  have 
only  the  moral  sense.  Avidity  represents  a  desire  lor  food, 
primarily  physical,  figuratively  mental :  as,  to  read  a  new 
novel  with  avidity;  it  rarely  goes  beyond  that  degree  of 
extension.  Eagerness  emphasizes  an  intense  desire,  gen- 
erally for  specific  things,  although  it  may  stand  also  as 
a  trait  of  character;  it  tends  to  produce  corresponding 
keenness  in  the  pursuit  of  its  object.  Earnestness  de- 
notes a  more  sober  feeling,  proceeding  from  reason,  con- 
viction of  duty,  or  the  less  violent  emotions,  but  likely  to 
prove  stronger  and  more  permanent  than  any  of  the  others. 
The  word  has  at  times  a  special  reference  to  effort;  it 
implies  solidity,  sincerity,  energy,  and  conviction  of  the 
laudableness  of  the  object  sought;  it  is  contrasted  with 
eagerness  in  that  it  affects  the  whole  character.  Zeal 
is  by  derivation  a  bubbling  up  with  heat ;  it  is  naturally, 
therefore,  an  active  quality,  passionate  and  yet  generally 
sustained,  an  abiding  ardor  or  fervent  devotion  in  any 
unselfish  cause.  Enthitsiasm  is  so  far  redeemed  from 
its  early  suggestion  of  extravagance  that  it  denotes  pre- 
sumably a  trait  of  character  more  general  than  eagerness 
or  zeal,  more  lively  tlian  earnestness,  a  lofty  quickness  of 
feeling  and  purpose  in  the  pursuit  of  laudable  things  un- 
der the  guidance  of  reason  and  conscience ;  thus  it  differs 
from  zeal,  which  still  generally  implies  a  poorly  balanced 
judgment. 

The  nobles  in  great  earnestness  are  going 

All  to  the  senate-house.  Shak.,  Cor.,  iv.  6. 

I  lent  her  some  modern  works :  all  these  she  read  with 
avidity.  Charlotte  Bronte,  The  Professor,  xviii. 

So  Gawain,  looking  at  the  villainy  done, 
Eorbore,  but  in  his  heat  and  eagerness 
Trembled  and  quivered. 

Tennyson,  Pelleas  and  Ettarre. 
It  was  the  sense  that  the  cause  of  education  was  the 
cause  of  religion  itself  that  inspired  .Alfred  and  Dunstan 
alike  with  their  zeal  for  teaching. 

J.  R.  Green,  Conq.  of  Eng.,  p.  325. 
Truth  is  never  to  be  expected  from  authors  whose  under- 
standings are  warped  with  enthusiasm;  for  they  judge  all 
actions,  and  their  causes,  by  their  own  perverse  principles, 
and  a  crooked  line  can  never  be  the  measure  of  a  straight 
one.  Dryden,  Ded.  of  Plutarch's  Lives. 

There  is  a  certain  enthusiasm  in  liberty,  that  makes  hu- 
man nature  rise  above  itself  in  acts  of  bravery  and  heroism. 
A.  Hamilton,  Works,  II.  116. 

eagle  (e'gl),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  egk;  <  ME. 
egle,  <  OP.  egle,  aigle,  P.  aigle  =  Pr.  aigla  =  Sp. 
aguila  =  Pg.  aguia  =  It.  aquila,  <  L.  aquila,  an 
eagle  (prob.  so  called  from  its  dark-brown  color), 
fem.  of  aquilus,  dark-colored,  brown  (of.  Lith. 
aklas,  blind) :  see  Aquila,  aquiline,  etc.  The  na- 
tive E.  name  is  earn:  see  earn?.']  1.  Properly, 
a  very  large  diurnal  raptorial  bird  of  the  f  am- 
iljFalconidcEa,TidL  genus  Aquila  (which  see),  hav- 
ing the  feet  feathered  to  the  toes,  and  no  tooth 
to  the  bill,  which  is  straight  for  the  length  of 
the  cere.  There  are  about  9  species,  all  confined  to 
the  old  world  except  the  golden  eagle,  Aquila  chrysaeius. 


Golden  Eagle  {Aquila  chrysaHus). 


which  ranges  also  in  North  America.  This  is  the  type- 
species,  to  which  the  term  originally  attached ;  it  is  3  feet 

or  more  in  length, 
of  a  dark-brown 
color,  deriving  the 
epithet  golden 
from  the  ruddy- 
brown  feathers  of 
the  back  of  the 
neck.  It  preys  on 
lambs,  hares,  rab. 
bits,  vai'ious  birds, 
such  as  grouse,  and 
carrion.  Other  no- 
table species  are  the 
imperial  eagle,  A. 
heliaca;  the  Rus- 
sian eagle,  A.  mo- 
gilnik;  the  spotted 
eagle,  A.  maculata 
(or  ncevia).  From 
Its  size,  strength, 
rapacity,  and  pow- 
ers of  flight  and  vi- 
sion, the  eagle  has 
been  called  the  king 
of  birds ;  but  its 
prowess  is  greatly 
exaggerated.  By 
the  ancients  it  was 
called  thci  bird  of 
Jove,  and  it  was 
.  borne  on  the  Roman  standards.  Many  nations,  as  France 
under  the  Bonapartes,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  have 
adopted  it  as  the  national  emblem.  In  heraldry  it  ranks 
as  one  of  the  most  noble  bearings  in  coat-ai'mor. 
There  myghte  men  the  ryal  egle  fynde. 

That  with  his  sharpe  lok  persith  the  sunne ; 
And  othere  eglis  of  a  lowere  kynde. 
Of  whiche  that  clerkis  wel  devyse  cunne. 

Chaucer,  Parliament  of  Fowls,  I.  330. 

So  the  struck  eagle,  stretched  upon  the  plain. 
No  more  through  rolling  clouds  to  soar  again, 
View'd  his  own  feather  on  the  fatal  dart. 
And  wing'd  the  shaft  that  quiver'd  in  his  heart. 
Byron,  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,  I.  826. 

2.  Amemberof  the  genus  Haliaetus,  which  com- 
prises the  fishing-eagles,  sea-eagles,  or  earns, 
resembling  the  eagle  proper  in  size  and  form, 
but  having  the  shank  bare  of  feathers  and 
scaly:  such  as  the  white-  or  bald-headed  eagle, 
or  bald  eagle,  H.  leucocephalus,  the  national 
emblem  of  the  United  States;  the  white-tailed 
eagle,  S.  albicilla;  the  pelagic  eagle,  S.  pela- 
gians, etc. — 3..  A  name  of  many  raptorial  birds 
larger  than  the  hawk  and  the  buzzard,  only 
distantly  related,  as  the  harpy  eagle,  booted 
eagle,  etc.  a  number  of  genera  of  such  large  hawks 
are  sometimes  grouped  with  the  true  eagles  in  a  sub- 
family Aquilinee  (which  see). 

4.  [,cap.]  An  ancient  northern. constellation  be- 
tween Cygnus  and  Sagittarius,  containing  the 
bright  star  Altair.  it  seems  to  be  shown  on  Babylo- 
nian stones  of  high  antiquity,  and  the  statement  still 
current  that  it  almost  touches  the  equinoctial  refers  to 
the  position'  of  that  circle  about  2000  B.  c.  At  present 
the  constellation,  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  Antinoiis 
shortly  after  the  Christian  era,  extends  20°  north  and  13° 
south  of  the  equator.    See  Aquila,  2. 

5.  A  military  ensign  or  standard  surmounted 
by  the  figure  of  an  eagle,  it  is  especially  associated 
with  ancient  Rome,  though  borne,  with  vai'ious  modifica- 
tions, by  certain  modern  nations,  as  France  under  the 
flrst  and  second  empires. 

This  utter'd,  overboard  he  leaps,  and  with  his  Eagle 
feircly  advanc  d  runs  upon  the  Enemy. 

Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  it 
What !  shall  a  Roman  sink  in  soft  repose, 
And  tamely  see  the  Britons  aid  his  foes? 
See  them  secure  the  rebel  Gaul  supply ; 
Spurn  his  vain  eagles  and  his  power  defy? 

Langhome,  Csesar's  Dream. 

6.  A  lectern,  usually  of  wood  or  brass,  the  np- 
per  part  of  which  is  in  the  shape  of  an  eagle 
with  outstretched  wings  supporting  a  book-rest, 
the  eagle  being  the  symbol  of  Saint  John  the 
Evangelist. 

[The  minister]  read  from  the  eagle.  Thackeray. 

7.  A  gold  coin  of  the  United  States,  of  the 
value  of  10  dollars,  weighing  258  grains  troy, 
900  fine,  and  equivalent  to' £2  Is.  Id.  sterling. 
—  8.  In  arcJi.,  a  name  for  a  pediment. — 9.  fii 
the  game  of  roulette,  a  spot,  outside  the  regu- 
lar 36  numbers,  upon  which  is  the  picture  of 
an  eagle,  if  this  is  the  winning  number,  the  bank  takes 
in  all  bets  except  those  made  on  that  particular  one.  See 
roulette.  Also  called  MjjZe-ftircZ.— American  eagle.  See 
bald  eagle.— Bali  eagle,  or  bald  earn,  a  common  though 
misapplied  name  for  the  white-headed  eagle  of  North 
America,  HaliaStus  leucocephalus.  This  is  the  eagle  which 
has  been  adopted  as  the  national  emblem  on  the  arms  of 
the  United  States,  and  is  figured  on  some  of  its  coins,  be- 
ing popularly  called  "the  American  eagle,"  "the  spread 
eagle,"  "the  national  bird,"  "the  bird  of  freedom,"  etc. 
It  is  about  3  feet  long,  dark-brown  or  blackish  when 
adult,  with  pure-white  head  and  tail ;  the  shank  is  partly 
naked  and  yellow,  by  which  mark  the  species  may  be  dis- 
tinguished in  any  plumage  from  the  golden  eagle,  Aquila 
ehrysaetus.  Also  called  white-  or  bald-headed  eagle  See 
cut  on  following  page.— Black  eagle,  (a)  The  golden 
eagle,  Aquila  ehrysaetus.  (ii)  The  young  of  the  bald 
eagle,  Haliaetus  leucocephalus. — Caluiaet  eagle.     See 


eagle 


Bald  EaEfle  i^HaliaStus  Uucocephalus). 

ccUwmet. — Flslllug-eagle.  Siime  as  08j»'e{/.— Golden 
eagle.  See  def .  1.— Order  of  the  Black  Eagle,  a  Prus- 
sian order  founded  by  Frederick  I.  in  ITOl.  The  number 
of  knights  is  limited  to  30,  .exclusive  of  the  princes  of  the 
blood  royal,  and  all  must  be  of  unquestioned  nobility. 
The  badge  is  a  cross  of  8  points,  having  in  the  center  a 
circle  with  the  monogram  FE  (for  Fredericus  Rex) ;  the 
four  arms  are  enameled  red,  with  the  eagle  of  Prussia  in 
black  enamel  between  each  two  arms.  The  ribbon  is 
orange,  but  on  occasions  of  ceremony  the  badge  is  worn 
pendent  to  a  collar,  consisting  alternately  of  black  eagles 
holding  thunderbolts,  and  medallions  bearing  the  same 
monogram  as  the  badge  and  also  the  monogram  "  Suum 
cuique."— Order  of  the  Eed  Eagle  (formerly  Order  of 
the  Red  Eagle  of  Bayreuth ;  also  called  Order  of_  SincerityX 
an  order  founded  by  the  Margrave  of  Bayreuth  in  1705,  and 
in  1792  adopted  by  Frederick  William  II.  of  Prussia  on 
succeeding  to  the  principality.  The  present  insignia  of 
the  order  are  quite  different  from  those  of  the  original 
order.  The  badge  is  an  8-pointed  cross,  having  in  the 
center  a  medallion  with  a  red  eagle  bearing  the  arms  of 
the  HohenzoUern  family.  The  arms  of  the  cross  are  of 
white  enamel,  with  an  eagle  of  red  enamel  between  each 
two  arms.  The  ribbon  is  striped  orange-color  and  white. 
—  Order  of  the  White  Eagle,  an  order  founded  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  by  Augustus  II.  of 
Poland  and  Saxony,  or,  as  is  alleged,  revived  by  him.  It 
has  been  adopted  by  the  Czar  of  Russia,  and  is  composed 
of  one  class  only.  The  badge  is  a  cross  of  8  points,  bear- 
ing a  white  eagle  in  relief,  and  surmounted  by  an  imperial 
crown.  The  ribbon  is  sky-blue,  but  on  state  occasions 
the  badge  is  worn  pendent  to  a  collar  of  white  eagles  con- 
nected by  plain  gold  links. — Spread  eagle,  an  eagle  with 
outspread  wings ;  specifically,  the  emblem  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America :  often  applied  attributively  to  any 
loud,  bombastic,  boastful,  and  arrogant  display  of  national 
or  other  sentiments:  as.aspreoci-easrlespeech,  Seeepread, 
p,  a,,  and  spread'eaglei&'m^ 

eagle-bird  (e'gl-lierd.),  n.    Same  as  eagle,  9. 

eagle-eyed  (e'gl-id),  a.  1.  Sharp-sighted,  like 
an  eagle. —  2.  Quick  to  discern ;  having  acute 
intellectual  vision. 

I  know  the  frailty  of  my  fleshly  will : 
My  passion's  eagU-ey'd.   Quarlee,  Emblems,  iv.  1. 
To  be  curious  and  Eagle-eyed  Abroad,  and  to  be  Blind 
and  ignorant  at  Home,  ...  is  a  Curiosity  that  carrieth 
with  it  more  of  Affectation  than  any  thing  else. 

Bowell,  Letters,  ii.  65. 

eagle-flnf, «.  [ME.  egrefyn  (see  quot.),  <  P.  dial. 
(Champagne)  aigrefin,  also  pron.  aiglefln  (as  if 
connected  with  aigle,  >  E.  eagle),  a  sort  of  fish; 
origin  uncertain.]  An  alleged  old  name  of  the 
haddock. 

Belonius  states  that  Egrefin  or  Eagle-fin  was  formerly 
its  [the  haddock's]  English  name.  Day. 

eagle-flighted  (e'gl-fli''''ted),  o.  Flying  like  an 
eagle;  mounting  high.     [Poetical.] 

ea^e-hawk  (e'gl-hak),  n.  A  hawk  of  the  ge- 
nus Morphnus,  as  the  Gruiana  eagle-hawk,  M. 
guianensis.     G.  Cuvier. 

eagle-owl  (e'gl-oul),  n.  1.  Aname  of  the  great 
horned  owl  of  Europe,  Subo  maximus,  and  hence 
of  other  large  species  of  the  same  genus,  as  B. 
mrginianus,  the  great  horned  owl  of  North 
America.  See  cut  under  JS«6o. — 2.  A  name  of 
sundry  other  large  owls.    Swainson. 

eagle-ray  (e'gl-ra),  n.  1.  A  large  species  of 
ray,  Myliohatis  aquila,  a  batoid  fish  of  the  fam- 
ily Myliobatidce,  found  in  the  Atlantic.  The  sides 
or  pectoral  flus  are  expanded  in  a  wing-like  form,  and 
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the  jaws  are  paved  with  rows  of  hexagonal  teeth,  the  me- 
dian of  which  are  of  much  greater  breadth  than  length. 
3.  Any  ray  of  the  family  Myliobatidw.  These 
rays  are  immensely  broad,  owing  to  the  development  of 
the  pectoral  flns,  and  have  a  long,  flexible  tail,  armed  with 
one  or  more  serrated  spines.  They  inhabit  for  the  most 
part  tropical  or  warm  seas. 

eagle-Sighted  (e'gl-si"ted),  a.  Having  strong 
sight,  as  an  eagle. 

What  peremptory  eagle-sighted  eye 
Dares  look  upon  the  heaven  of  her  brow. 
That  is  not  blinded  by  her  majesty? 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  iv.  3. 

eagless  (e'gles),  ».  [<  eagle  +  -ess.']  A  female 
or  hen  eagle.    Sherwood.     [Eare.] 

eaglestone  (e'gl-ston),  n.  [Tr.  of  Gr.  aeTiTr/c: 
see  aetites.']  A  variety  of  argillaceous  oxid  of 
iron,  found  in  masses  varying  from  the  size  of  a 
walnut  to  thatofaman'shead.  in  form  these  masses 
are  spherical,  oval,  or  nearly  reniform,  or  sometimes  re- 
semble a  parallelepiped  with  rounded  edges  and  angles. 
They  have  a  rough  surface,  and  are  essentially  composed 
of  concentric  layers.  The  nodules  often  embrace  at  the 
center  a  kernel  or  nucleus,  sometimes  movable,  and  always 
differing  from  the  exterior  in  color,  density,  and  fracture. 
To  these  hollow  nodules  the  Greeks  gave  the  name  of 
eaglestones,  from  a  notion  that  the  eagle  transported  them 
to  her  nest  to  facilitate  the  laying  of  her  eggs.  Also  called 
aetitea. 

Whether  the  aetites  or  eaglestone  hath  that  eminent 
property  to  promote  delivery  or  restrain  abortion,  respec- 
tively applied  to  lower  or  upward  parts  of  the  body,  we 
shall  not  discourage  common  practice  by  our  question. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  ii.  5. 

eaglet  (e'glet),  n.  [Earlier  mod.  E.  also  eglet; 
<  P.  aiglette,  dim.  of  aigle,  eagle :  see  eagle.]  A 
young  eagle;  a  little  eagle,  in  heraldry,  when  three 
or  more  eagles  are  borne  on  an  escutcheon  they  are  usually 
called  eaglets,  and  always  so  when  they  are  borne  upon 
an  ordinary,  as  a  bend,  fesse,  etc.,  or  anottier  bearing,  or 
on  a  mantle. 

When  like  an  eglet  I  first  found  my  love. 

For  that  the  virtue  I  thereof  would  know. 

Upon  the  nest  I  set  it  forth,  to  prove 

If  it  were  of  that  kingly  kind,  or  no.         Drayton. 

My  dark  tall  pines,  that  .  .  . 
Foster'd  the  callow  eaglet. 

Tennyson,  (Enone. 

eagle-'TUlture  (e'gl-vul"tur),  n.  A  book-name 
of  the  Gypohierax  angolensis  of  western  Africa. 

eagle-winged  (e'gl-wingd),  a.  Having  the 
wings  of  an  eagle ;  swift  as  an  eagle. 

The  eagle-winged  pride 
Of  sky-aspiring  and  ambitious  thoughts. 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  i.  3. 

eaglewood  (e'gl-wud),  n.  [<  eagle  +  wood^; 
like  F.  bois  d'aigle,  G.  acUerholz,  a  translation 
of  NL.  lignum  aquila,  or  aquilaria,  which  is 
an  accom.  (to  L.  aquila,  eagle)  of  the  E.  Ind. 
name  aghil.  Hind,  agar,  <  Skt.  agaru  or  aguru 
(the  latter  form  accom.  to  aguru,  not  heavy,  < 
a-  priv.  +  guru  z=  Gr.  ^apiic  =  L.  gravis,  heavy), 
>  prob.  Gr.  ay&lXoxov,  NIi.  agallochum:  see  agal- 
lochum  and  Aloe.']  A  highly  fragrant  wood, . 
much  used  by  Asiatics  for  incense.    See  agal- 
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pret.  *e6c  (=Ioeli  aulca  =  Goth,  a/ukan),  increase, 
found  only  in  the  pp.  edcen :  see  eke.  Cf .  the 
equiv.  yean,  which  differs  from  ean  only  in  the 
prefix.]   To  bring  forth  young ;  yean.  See  yean. 

Both  do  feed. 
As  either  promised  to  increase  your  breed 
At  eaning-tioie,  and  bring  you  lusty  twins. 

B.  Jonson,  Sad  Shepherd,  i.  2. 

£.  and  0.  E.  An  abbreviation  of  the  commer- 
cial phrase  errors  and  omissions  excepted,  fre- 
quently appended  to  statements  and  accounts 
when  rendered. 

eanlingt  (en'ling),  n.      [<  ean  +  dim.  -ling''-. 
Of.  yeanling.]    A  lamb  just  brought  forth. 
All  the  eanlings  which  were  streak'd  and  pied 
Should  fall  as  Jacob's  hire.  Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  i.  3. 

earl  (er),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  eare;  <  ME.  ere, 
ire,  eare,  <  AS.  edre  =  OS.  ora  =  OFries.  are, 
ar  =  T).  oor  =  MLG.  LG.  or  =  OHG.  ora,  MHG. 
ore,  or,  G.  ohr  =  Icel.  eyra  =  Sw.  ora  =  Dan. 
ore  =  Goth,  aaso  =  L.  auris  (dim.  auricula,  ML. 
oricula,  >  It.  orecchia  =  Sp.  oreja  =  Pg.  orelha  = 
Pr.  aurelha  =  P.  oreille,  ear,  =  B.  auricle :  see  au- 
ricle, auricular,  etc.)  =  Gr.  oif  (ur-),  also  oiac 
(oiioT-),  for  *ovaof  (oiaaT-)  =  OBulg.  Bulg.  Croa- 
tian, Serv.  ueho  =  Bohem.  Pol.  ucho  =  Euss. 
ukho  =  Lith.  ausis  =  OPruss.  ausins  (pi.  ace), 
ear ;  a  general  Indo-European  name,  prob.  allied 
to  Gr.  atsw,  hear,  perceive,  L.  audire,  hear:  see 
audience,  audit,  etc.,  auscultate,  etc.  Connection 
with /iear  doubtful:  see /sear.]  1.  The  organ  of 
hearing;  the  apparatus  of  audition;  the  acous- 
tic sense-organ ;  any  mechanism  by  which  an 
animal  receives  the  impact  of  sound-waves  and 
perceives  them  as  sound,  in  man  and  mammals 
generally  the  ear  consists  of  an  external  ear,  which  com- 
prises (1)  the  more  or  less  funnel-shaped  pinna  and  (2)  the 
external  auditory  meatus ;  of  a  middle  ear,  ear-drum,  or 
tympanum,  closed  from  the  external  auditory  meatus  by 
the  tympanic  membrane,  traversed  by  a  chain  of  small 
bones,  the  auditory  ossicles,  named  malleus,  incus,  and 
stapes,  and  communicating  with  the  pharynx  by  the 
Eustachian  tube ;  and  of  an  internal  ear,  or  labyrinth,  the 
essential  organ  of  hearing,  containing  the  end-organs  of 
the  auditory  nerve.  The  labyrinth  consists  of  a  complicated 
closed  sac,  the  membranous  labyrinth,  lined  with  epithe- 
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Eagle-ray  {Myliobatis  aquila). 


eagrass  (e'gras),  n.    Same  as  eddish,  1. 
eagre,  n.    See  eager^. 

ealdt,  n.    A  dialectal  variant  of  eld.     Grose. 
ealdert,  n.     An  obsolete  (Middle  English  and 

rare  AJiglo-Saxon)  form  of  elder^. 
ealdorman,  n.     [AS.:  see  alderman.]    A  chief ; 

a  leader :  the  Anglo-Saxon  original  of  alderman, 

used  in  modern  historical  works  with  reference 

to  its  Anglo-Saxon  use. 
The  name  of  Ealdorman  is  one  of  a  large  class ;  among 

a  primitive  people  age  implies  command  and  command 

implies  age ;  hence,  in  a  somewhat  later  stage  of  language, 

the  elders  are  simply  the  rulers. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Norman  Conquest,  I.  61. 

The  bishop  declared  the  ecclesiastical  law,  as  the  ealdor- 
m^an  did  the  secular. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  299. 

eamtt  »•  [Formerly  eame;  <  MB.  erne,  eem,  earn, 
em,  <  AS.  edm,  contr.  of  *edhdm,  =  OPries.  em 
=  D,  oom,  uncle,  =  OHG.  MHG.  oheim,  uncle 
(mother's  brother),  also  nephew  (sister's  son), 
G.  oheim,  ohm,  uncle.  The  first  syllable,  AS. 
ea-  (=  Goth,  au-),  is  perhaps  related  to  Goth. 
awO,  grandmother,  Icel.  afi,  grandfather,  di, 
great-grandfather,  and  to  L.  av-un-culus,  uncle, 
av-m,  grandfather ;  the  second  syllable  is  ob- 
scure. Sam  remains  in  the  surnames  Eames 
and  Ames.]    Uncle. 

Sone  to  hem  of  the  cite  a-sembled  he  thanne, 
&  fauRt  than  so  ferscheli  for  his  ernes  sake. 

William  of  Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3426. 

Henry  Hotspur,  and  his  eame 
The  earl  of  Wor'ster. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  xxii. 

eant  (en),  v.  i.  [<  MB.  enen,  bring  forth  young, 
<  AS.  ednian,  contr.  of  edcnian,  be  pregnant,  < 
edcen,  pregnant,  lit.  increased,  pp.  of  'edcan. 
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Transverse  Section  through  Side  Walls  of  Skull,  showing  the  Inner 
Parts  of  the  Ear. 
Co,  concha  or  external  ear,  or  pinna;  EM,  external  auditory  mea- 
tus; TyM,  tympanic  membrane;  Ittc,  incus;  Mall,  malleus;  ASC, 
PSC,  ESC,  anterior,  posterior,  and  external  semicircular  canals; 
Coc,  cochlea ;  Eu,  Eustachian  tube ;  IM,  internal  auditory  meatus, 
through  which  the  auditory  nerve  passes  to  the  organ  of  hearing. 

lium  and  lying  in  a  roughly  corresponding  excavation  in  the 
petrous  bone,  the  bony  labyrinth.  The  membranous  laby- 
rinth contains  a  limpid  fluid,  the  endolymph,  and  between 
the  membranous  labyrinth  and  the  bony  labyrinth  is  a 
similar  liquid  called  perilymph.  The  auditory  nerve,  pene- 
■trating  the  bone  by  the  internal  auditory  meatus,  is  dis- 
tributed to  the  walls  of  the  membranous  labyrinth.  The 
labyrinth  is  completely  shut  off  from  the  tympanum,  but 
there  are  twotenestrse  or  openings,  closed  by  membranes, 
in  the  tympanic  wall  of  the  bony  labyrinth,  and  the  foot  of 
the  stapes  is  applied  to  one  of  them.  Sound-waves  which 
impinge  upon  the  tympanic  membrane  are  transmitted 
across  the  tympanum  by  the  chain  of  auditory  ossicles, 
and  thence  into  the  laby-  - 

rinth.  In  vertebrates  be-  €■ 

low  mammals  the  ear  at  ^-v^,    V^i^ 

once  becomes  simplified, 
as  by  lack  of  an  external 
ear  and  reduction  of  the 
ossicles  and  of  the  laby- 
rinth, the  latter  being 
simply  ligulate  or  strap- 
shaped  ;  and,  as  in  fishes, 
the  inner  ear  may  con- 
tain one  or  more  concre- 
tions, sometimes  of  great 
size,  called  otolith^  or 
ear-stOTies.  An  ear  of 
some  kind  is  recogniza- 
ble in  the  great  majority 
of  invertebrates.  In  ite 
simplest  recognizable 
expression  it  is  a  mere 
capsule  or  vesicle,  con- 
taining some  hard  body 
answering  to  an  otolith, 
and  so  supposed  to  have 
an  auditory  function. 
See  cochlea,  labyrinth, 
and  cut  under  tympanic. 


External  Ear,  or  Pinna. 
I,  helix ;  2,  fossa  of  antihelix,  or 
fossa  triangularis ;  3,  fossa  of  helix, 
or  fossa  scaphoidea ;  4,  antihelix ; 
S,  5,  concha ;  6,  antitragus ;  7,  lobule; 
8,  tragus. 


ear 

2.  The  external  ear  alone,  known  as  the  pinna, 
auricle,  or  concha:  as,  the  horse  laid  his  ears 
back. 

In  anotlier  Yle  ben  folk,  that  han  gret  Eres  and  longe, 
that  hangen  doun  to  here  £nees. 

MandevUle,  Travels,  p.  205. 
Hollowing  one  hand  against  his  ear. 
To  list  a  loot-fall.  Tennyson,  Palace  ol  Art. 

3.  In  ornith.:  (a)  The  aurioulars  or  packet  of 
auricular  feathers  which  cover  the  external 
ear-passage  of  a  bird.  (6)  A  plumicom  or  cor- 
niplume;   one  of  the  "horns"  of  an  owl. — 

4.  The  sense  of  hearing;  the  power  of  distin- 
guishing sounds ;  the  power  of  nice  perception 
of  the  differences  of  sound. 

The  Poet  must  know  to  whose  eare  he  maketh  his  rime, 
and  accommodate  himselfe  thereto,  and  not  giue  such 
musicke  to  the  rude  and  barbarous  as  he  would  to  the 
learned  and  delicate  eare. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  72. 

5.  Specifically,  in  music,  the  capacity  to  appre- 
ciate, analyze,  and  reproduce  musical  composi- 
tions by  hearing  them ;  sensitiveness  to  musical 
intonation  and  to  differences  of  pitch  and  qual- 
ity in  musical  sounds :  as,  a  correct  ear.  Some- 
times called  a  musical  ear. 

Sneer.  I  thought  you  had  been  a  decided  critic  in  music, 
as  well  as  in  literature. 

Dangle.  So  I  am — but  I  have  a  bad  ear. 

Sheridan,  The  Critic,  i.  1. 

When  therefore  I  say  that  I  have  no  ear,  you  will  un- 
derstand me  to  mean  —  for  music. 

Lamb,  Chapter  on  Ears. 

And  men  who  have  the  gift  of  playing  on  an  instrument 
by  ear  are  sometimes  afraid  to  learn  by  rule,  lest  they 
should  lose  it.       J.  H.  Newman,  Gram,  of  Assent,  p.  323. 

6.  A  careful  or  favorable  hearing;  attention; 
heed. 

I  cried  unto  God  with  my  voice,  .  .  .  and  he  gave  ear 
unto  me.  Ps.  Ixxvii.  1. 

I  gaue  as  good  eare,  and  do  consider  as  well  the  taulke 
that  passed,  as  any  one  did  tliere. 

Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  19. 
Give  every  man  thine  ear,  but  few  thy  voice. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  3. 
But  the  bigots  and  flatterers  who  had  his  ear  gave  him 
advice  which  he  was  but  too  willing  to  take. 

Macaulay,  Hist,  Eng.,  vi. 

7t.  Disposition  to  listen;  judgment;  taste. 

He  laid  his  sense  closer,  and  in  fewer  words,  according 
to  the  style  and  ear  of  those  times.  Sir  J.  Denhain. 

8.  A  part  of  any  inanimate  object  having  some 
likeness  to  the  external  ear.  (a)  A  projection  from 
tlie  side  of  a  vessel  or  utensil  made  to  be  used  as  a  handle : 
as,  the  earn  of  a  jar,  pitcher,  or  other  vessel. 

Each  bottle  had  a  curling  ear, 
Tlirough  which  the  belt  he  drew, 
And  hung  a  bottle  on  each  side, 
To  make  his  balance  true. 

Cowper,  John  Gilpin. 
Over  the  fireplace  were  .  ,  .  iron  candlesticks  hanging 
by  their  ears.  S.  Jixdd,  Margaret,  ii.  7. 

(6)  That  pai*t  of  a  bell  by  which  it  is  suspended ;  the  can- 
non. See  first  cut  under  bell,  (c)  A  plate  of  soft  metal  at 
the  mouth  of  the  mouthpipe  of  an  organ,  used  to  qualify 
the  tone  by  being  bent  moi'e  or  less  over  the  opening,  {d) 
The  loop  or  ring  by  which  the  ram  of  a  pile-driver  is  raised. 
(e)  In  printiTifj,  a  pi'ojecting  piece  on  the  edge  of  the  frisket 
or  of  the  composing-rule.  E.  Ii.  Knight.  (/)  One  of  the 
holes  bored  in  a  spherical  projectile  for  the  insertion  of 
the  points  of  the  shell-hooks  used  in  manipulating  it. 

9.  In  arch.,  same  as  crosset,  1  (a) A  flea  In  the 

ear.  See^a. — All  ear  or  ears,  listening  intently;  giv- 
ing close  attention  to  sounds  or  utterances. 

I  was  all  ear, 
And  took  in  strains  that  might  create  a  soul 
Under  the  ribs  of  death.  MUton,  Comus,  1.  560. 

Tor  at  these  [pulpit]  performances  she  was  all  attention, 
all  ear;  she  kept  her  heart  fixed  and  intent  on  its  holy 
work,  by  keeping  her  eye  from  wandering. 

Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  I.  vi. 
Ass's  ear,  a  kind  of  sea-ear,  Haliotis  asininus,  a  fine  iri- 
descent shell  used  in  the  manufacture  of  buttons,  for  in- 
laying woodwork,  and  for  other  purposes.  .See  abalone, 
Haliotis,  ormer. — At  first  eart,  at  first  hearing;  imme- 
diately.   Dailies. 

A  third  cause  of  common  eiTors  is  the  credulity  of  men, 
that  is,  an  easie  assent  to  what  is  ol)truded,  or  a  believing 
at  first  ear  what  is  delivered  by  others. 

Sir  T,  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  i.  5. 

Barrel  of  the  ear.  Same  as  tympanum.—  By  the  ears, 

in  a  state  of  discord  or  contention. 

All  Heav'n  is  by  the  Ears  together. 
Since  fli"st  that  little  Rogue  came  hither. 

Prior,  Cupid  and  Ganymede. 

Cheeks  and  earst.  See  cReei.— Dlonyslus'g  ear.  (a) 
The  name  given  to  a  secret  subteiTanean  ear-shaped  pas- 
sage connecting  the  palace  of  Dionysius  the  Elder,  first 
tyrant  of  Syracuse  (died  367  B.  c),  with  his  stone-quarry 
prisons,  through  which  he  was  al^le  to  overhear  the  con- 
vereation  of  his  prisoners,  (b)  An  aural  instrument  for 
the  use  of  veiy  deaf  persons.  It  has  a  large  pavilion  se- 
cured by  a  swivel  to  a  stand  upon  the  floor,  and  an  elastic 
tube  with  a  nozle  to  be  held  to  the  ear.  E.  H.  Knight. — 
Drum  of  the  ear.  Same  as  (i/mpamtm.— Over  head 
and  ears.  See  u-p  to  the  ears,  below.— To  fall  together 
by  the  ears,  to  go  together  hy  the  ears,  to  engage  in 
a  fight  or  scuffle ;  quarrel. 
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They  will,  instead  of  eating  peaceably,  fall  together  by 
the  ears,  each  single  one  impatient  to  liave  all  to  itself. 

S%mft,  Gulliver's  Travels,  iv.  7. 
To  give  ear  to.  See  give.— To  meet  the  ear.  See 
jiieet.-To  set  by  the  ears,  to  make  strife  between; 
cause  to  quarrel. 

Wlio  ever  hears  of  fat  men  heading  a  riot,  or  herding 
together  in  turbulent  mobs?— no  — no— it  is  your  lean, 
hungry  men  who  are  continually  worrying  society,  and 
setting  the  whole  community  by  the  ears, 

Jrving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  157. 

To  sleep  upon  both  ears,  to  sleep  soundly. 

Let  him  set  his  heart  at  rest ;  I  will  remove  this  scruple 
out  of  his  mind,  that  he  may  sleep  securely  upon  both  ears. 
Abp.  Bramhall,  Works,  III.  518. 
Touching  the  ears,  \n\h&. early  church,  a  part  of  the 
ceremony  of  baptizing  catechumens,  consisting  of  touching 
the  ears,  and  saying  "  Ephphatha  "  (be  opened),  a  symbol 
of  the  opening  of  the  understanding.— Up  to  the  ears, 
over  the  earst,  over  head  and  ears,  deeply  absorbed 
or  engi'ossed;  overwhelmed:  as,  over  head  and  ears  in 
debt,  or  in  business. 

This  Phedria  out  of  hand  got  him  a  certain  singing 
wench,  skilfull  in  musicke,  and  fell  in  love  with  her  over 
the  eares.  Terence  (trans.),  1614. 

A  cavalier  was  up  to  the  ears  in  love  with  a  very  fine 
lady.  Sir  It.  L' Estrange. 

When  I  was  quite  embarked,  discovered  myself  up  to  the 
ears  m  a  contested  election,  Walpole,  Letters,  II.  353. 
Venus'S  ear,  an  ear-shell  or  sea-ear ;  a  species  of  Hali- 
otis, as  the  ormer,  H.  tuberculata :  with  allusion  to  the 
fable  of  Aphrodite.— Wine  Of  one  eart,  good  wine.  One 
of  the  annotators  of  Eabelais  says;  "I  have  introduced 
the  same  with  good  success  in  some  parts  of  Leicester- 
shire, and  elsewhere,  speaking  of  good  ale,  ale  of  one  ear  ; 
bad  ale,  ale  of  two  ears.  Because  when  it  is  good  we  give 
a  nod  with  one  ear;  if  bad,  we  shake  our  head,  that  is, 
give  a  sign  with  both  ears  that  we  do  not  like  it. 

0  the  fine  white  wine  !  upon  my  conscience  it  is  a  kind 
of  taflatas  wine ;  hin,  hin,  it  is  of  one  ear  (il  est  k  nne 
Oreille).  Urquhart,  tr.  of  Kabelais,  i.  5. 

earV  (er),  v.  t.  [<  ear^,  ».]  To  listen  to ;  hear 
with  attention. 

I  eared  her  language,  lived  in  her  eye. 
Fletcher  (and  another),  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  iii.  1. 

ear^  (er),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  eare;  <  ME. 
ere,  ear,  <  AS.  edr,  contr.  of  orig.  *eahor  = 
ONorth.  eher,  cehher  =  MD.  aere,  D.  aar  = 
MLG.  dr,  are,  LG.  dr  =  OHG.  aliir,  ehir,  MHG. 
elier,  G.  dkre  =  Icel.  Sw.  Dan,  ax  =  Goth,  alis, 
an  ear,  =  L.  acus  (acer-j  orig,  *acis-),  chaff  (see 
acerose);  connected  with  Goth,  ahana,  chaff, 
=  E.  awn^ ;  AS.  egl,  a  beard  of  grain,  E,  dial. 
ail;  L.  acus  (acu-),  a  needle;  L.  acies  =  AS, 
ecge,  E.  edge,  etc. :  see  awn^,  ail^,  acus,  aculeate, 
aglet,  edge,  egg^.'\  A  spike  or  head  of  com  or 
grain;  that  part  of  a  cereal  plant  which  con- 
tains the  flowers  and  seed. 
The  barley  was  in  the  ear,  and  the  fiax  was  boiled. 

Ex.  ix.  31. 
Bed  ear,  an  ear  of  maize  exceptionally  of  a  deep-red  color. 
Such  an  ear,  when  found,  was  made  a  source  of  sport  at 
old-fashioned  corn-huskings  in  the  United  States. 
For  each  red  ear  a  gen'ral  kiss  he  gains. 

Joel  Barlow,  Hasty  Pudding. 
Great  ardor  was  evinced  in  pursuit  of  the  red  ear  [of 
corn],  for  which  piece  of  fortune  the  discoverer  had  the 
privilege  of  a  kiss  from  any  lady  he  should  nominate. 

S.  Judd,  Margaret,  ii.  6 

ear^  (er),  v.  i.  [<  ear^,  to.]  To  shoot,  as  an  ear; 
form  ears,  as  corn. 

The  stalke  was  first  set,  began  to  eare  ere  it  came  to 
halfe  growth,  and  the  last  not  like  to  yeeld  any  thing  at 
all.  Capt.  John  Smith,  True  Travels,  II.  236. 

ear^t  (er),  v.  t.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  eare;  <  ME, 
eren,  erien,  <  AS.  erian  =  OPries,  era  =  MD, 
eren,  eeren,  errien,  aeren  =  MLG,  eren  =  OHG, 
erran,  MHG.  eren,  em,  G,  dial,  aren,  eren  =  leel. 
erja  =  Sw.  drja  =  Goth,  arjan  =  L.  arare  (whence 
E.  arahle,  q.  v.)  =  Gr.  apdeiv,  apovv  =  Jr.  araim  = 
OBulg.  Serv.  Bohem.  orati  =  Euss,  orati=  Lith. 
arti  =  Lett,  art,  plow,]  To  cultivate  with  a 
plow;  plow;  till. 

To  Eowe  and  eree  upp  f  eeldes  f  atte  and  weet. 
And  weedes  tender  yette  oute  of  hem  geet. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  142. 
A  rough  valley  which  is  neither  eared  nor  sown. 

Dent.  xxi.  4. 
The  English  were  brought  so  low,  that  they  were  fain  to 
till  and  eare  the  Ground,  whilst  the  Danes  sate  idle,  and 
eat  the  Fruit  of  their  Labours.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  13. 
For  this  dale  men  that  doo  eare  the  ground  there  doo 
oft  plow  up  bones  of  a  large  size,  and  great  store  of  ar- 
mour. Holinshed,  Descrip.  of  Britain,  i.  11. 

ear*  (ar),  adv.  [Sc,  <  ME.  er,  cer,  ear,  etc.,  early, 
usually  ere,  before :  see  ere  and  early.']    Early. 

ear5  (er),  n.  [E.  dial,,  by  misdivision  of  a  near, 
a  kidney,  as  an  ear:  see  near^  and  kidney.]  A 
kidney.     Broclcett;  Salliwell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

earablet  (er'a-bl),  a.  [<  ear^  +  -atle.  Cf.  ara- 
6te.]  Capable  of  being  tUled ;  being  under  cul- 
tivation ;  arable. 

He  [the  steward]  is  further  to  see  what  demeanes  of  his 
lordes  is  most  meete  to  be  taken  into  his  handes,  so  well 
for  meddowe,  pasture,  as  earable,  &c. 

Order  cf  a  Nobleman's  House,  ArcheeoL,  XIII,  315. 
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earache  (er'ak),  n.    Pain  in  the  ear ;  otalgia. 

earalf  (er'al),  a.  [Improp.  <  eori  4-  -al.  Cf. 
aural.']  Keoeivingbytheear;  aural;  auricular. 
They  are  not  true  penitents  that  are  merely  earal,  ver- 
bal, or  worded  men,  that  speak  more  than  they  really  in- 
tend. Hewyt,  Sermons  (1668),  p.  34. 

earbob  (er'bob),  n.  An  ear-ring  or  ear-drop. 
[New  Eng.] 

I've  got  a  pair  o'  ear-bobs  and  a  handkercher  pin  I'm  a. 
goin'  to  give  you,  if  you'll  have  them. 

L.  M.  Alcott,  Hospital  Sketches,  p.  35. 

ear-bone  (er'bon),  n,  1.  A  bone  of  the  ear; 
one  of  the  bones  composing  the  otoerane,  otic 
capsule,  or  periotic  mass,  inclosing  the  organ 
of  hearing. — 2,  One  of  the  auditory  ossicles  or 
bonelets  of  the  cavity  of  the  middle  ear ;  an 
ossiculum  auditus,  as  the  malleus,  incus,  or 
stapes.  See  first  cut  under  ear. —  3.  A  hard 
concretion  in  the  cavity  of  the  inner  ear;  an 
ear-stone,  otosteon,  or  otolith  (which  see). 

ear-brisk  (er'brisk),  a.  Having  ears  that  move 
or  erect  themselves  quickly;  attentive,  [Eare,] 

He  [the  colt]  was  an  ear-brisk  and  high-necked  critter. 
S.  Judd,  Margaret,  ii.  7. 

ear-brush  (er'brush),  n.  A  brush  consisting  of 
a  piece  of  sponge  attached  to  a  handle,  used  to 
clean  the  interior  (external  auditory  meatus) 
of  the  ear ;  an  aurilave. 

ear-cap  (er'kap),  to.  A  cover  for  the  ear  against 
cold. 

ear-cockle  (er'kok'''l),  ».  [<  eaj-2  -I-  cockle^.]  A 
disease  in  wheat  caused  by  the  presence  in  the 
grain  of  worms  belonging  to  the  genus  Tyleleti- 
chus.   Called  in  some  parts  of  England  purples. 

ear-conch  (er'konk),  to.  The  shell  of  the  ear? 
the  external  ear,  concha,  auricle,  or  pinna, 

ear-confessiont  (er'kon-fesh'''on),  to.  Auricular 
confession.     See  confession. 

1  shall  dispute  with  a  Greek  about  the  articles  of  the 
faith  which  my  elders  taught  me  and  his  elders  den;|',  as 
ear-confession. 

Tyndale,  Ans.  to  Sir  T.  More,  etc.  (Parker  Soc. ,  1850),  p.  133. 
Pardons,  pilgrims,  ear-confession,  and  other  popish  mat- 
ters. Bp.  Bale,  Select  Works,  p.  57. 

ear-cornet  (er'k6r'''net),  n.  A  small  auricle  or 
ear-trumpet  worn  in  the  hollow  of  the  outer  ear. 

ear-cough  (er'k6f),  to.  A  cough  provoked  by 
irritation  in  the  ear. 

card  (ard),  TO.  [<  ME.  erd,  cered,  card,  home,  < 
AS.  card,  land,  country,  dwelling-place,  home 
(=  OS.  ard,  dwelling-place,  =  OHG.  art,  a  plow- 
ing, etc.),  connected  with  erian,  E.  ear^,  plow 
(•see  ear^);  prob.  not  connected  with  earfli.'y 
If.  Land;  country;  dwelling-place. 

God-bar  him  into  paradis, 
An  erd  al  f ul  of  swete  blis. 

Genesis  and  Exodus,  1.  209. 

2.  [Partlyconfusedwitheartfjl.]  Earth.  [Prov. 
Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

He  somnede  faerd  [gathered  an  army]  swulc  uses  najure- 
eser  on  erde.  Layamon,  1. 177. 

ear-drop  (er'drop),  to.  An  omamenta],pendant 
to  an  ear-ring;  an  ear-ring  with  a  pendant. — 
Lady's  ear-drops,  the  common  garden  fuchsia:  so  called 
from  the  formation  and  pendency  of  its  flowers. 

ear-dropper  (er'drop^fer),  n.  If.  An  eaves- 
dropper.   Davies. 

It  is  possible  an  ear-dropper  might  hear  such  things 
talk'd  at  cock-pits  and  dancing  schools. 

Bp.  Hacket,  Life  of  Abp.  Williams,  ii.  81. 

2.  Same  as  ear-drop.     [CoUoq.] 

Come,  we  can  go  down  now.  I'm  as  ready  as  a  mawkitt 
can  be — there's  nothing  awanting  to  frighten  the  crows, 
now  I've  got  my  ear-droppers  in. 

George  Eliot,  Silas  Marner,  xi. 

eardrop-tree  (er'drop-tre),  n.  A  lofty  legu- 
minous tree  of  Jamaica,  EnteroloMum  cyclocar- 
pum,  the  pod  of  which  is  curved  so  as  to  form  a 
complete  circle. 

ear-drum  (er'drum),  n.  X.  The  middle  ear; 
the  tympanum.  See  tympanum,  and  first  cut 
under  ear. — 2.  More  especially,  tJie  tympanic 
membrane:  as,  to  burst  or  puncture  the  ear- 
drum.   See  cuts  under  ear  and  tympanic. 

ear-dust  (er'dust),  n.  The  small  gritty  par- 
ticles found  in  the  cavity  of  the  inner  ear  of 
many  animals ;  minute  concretions  in  the  laby- 
rinth, distinguished  from  otoliths  or  otostea  by 
their  fineness ;  otoconia.     See  otoconium. 

earedi  (erd),  a.  [<  ear^  +  -ed"^.]  1,  Having 
ears ;  having  appendages  or  processes  resem- 
bling the  external  ear.  in  heraldry,  animals  borne 
in  coat-armor  with  their  ears  difl'ering  in  tincture  from 
that  of  the  body  are  blazoned  eared  of  such  a  metal  or 
color. 

2.  In  ornith.,  having  conspicuous  auricular 
feathers,  as  the  eared  grebe,  or  having  plumi- 
corns,  as  various  species  of  eared  owls. —  3. 
In  Mammalia,  auriculate ;  having  large  or  pe- 
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enliar  outer  ears,  as  certain  hats ;  having  outer 
ears  in  a  group  of  animals  others  of  which  have 
them  not:  as,  the  eared  seals. — 4.  In  iot.,  same 
as  auriculate,  2.— Eared  eggs,  of  insects,  those  eggs 
which  have,  Just  before  the  apex,  two  short  oblique  ap- 
pendages serving  to  prevent  them  from  sinlting  in  the 
semi-liquid  substances  on  which  they  are  deposited. 

eared^  (erd),  a.  [<  ear^  +  -ed^.j  Having  ears 
or  awns,  as  grain,  in  heraldry,  grain  with  the  ear 
differing  in  tincture  from  the  stalk  or  blade  is  blazoned 
eared  of  such  a  metal  or  color :  as,  a  stalk  of  wheat  vert, 
eared  or. 

earert,  n.  [ME.  erer,  eerer,  erere,  <  eren,  plow, 
see  ear3.]    Aplower;  a  plowman. 

Whether  al  day  shal  ere  the  erere  that  he  sowe. 

Wyclif,  Isa.  xxviii.  24. 

ear-flap  (er'flap),  n.  The  hanging  flap  of  a 
dog's  ear. 

ear-gland  (er'gland),  ».  The  warty  glandular 
sMn  or  tympanum  of  a  batrachian,  as  a  toad; 
the  parotid. 

ear-nole  (er'hol),  n.  The  aperture  of  the  ear; 
the  outer  orifice  of  the  ear ;  the  external  audi- 
tory meatus  or  passage. 

eariness,  n.    See  eeriness. 

eariugi  (er'ing),  n.  [<  eorl  +  -ingl.'}  A  small 
rope  attached  to  the  cringle  of  a  sail,  by  which 
it  is  bent  or  reefed,  when  attached  to  the  head- 
cringle  for  bending,  it  is  called  a  head-earing;  when  at- 
tached to  the  reef -cringle,  a  retf-earing. 

If  the  second  mate  is  a  smart  fellow,  he  will  never  let 
any  one  take  either  of  these  posts  from  him ;  but  if  he  is 
wanting  either  in  seamanship,  strength,  or  activity,  some 
better  man  will  get  the  bunt  and  earings  from  him. 

£.  H.  Sana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  26. 
From  clue  to  earing.    See  clue. 
earing^  (er'ing),  n.    [Verbal  n.  of  ear%  v.']    The 
forming  of  ears  of  corn. 

Their  winter  some  call  Popanow,  the  spring  Cattapeuk, 
the  sommer  Cohattayougli,  the  earing  of  their  Come  Ne- 
pinough,  the  harvest  and  fall  of  leafe  Taqultock, 

Capt.  John  Smith,  true  Travels,  I.  126. 

earing^t  (er'ing),  n.  [<  ME.  *ering,  <  AS.  er- 
ing.eriung,  verbal  n.  of  erian,  plow,  ear:  see 
earo.']    A  plowing  of  land.    See  ear^. 

Yf  rishes,  gresse,  or  fern  in  with  this  walle  is. 
With  ereyng  of te  her  ly ves  wol  be  spende. 

PaOadim,  Husbondrie  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  161. 

There  are  five  years,  in  the  which  there  shall  neither  be 
earing  nor  harvest.  Gen.  xlv.  6. 

earing-cringle  (er'ing-kring"gl),  n.  See  cringle. 
earisht  (er'ish),  a.   [<earl  +  -jsAi.]   Auricular. 
Davies. 

His  [Antichrist's]  idolatrous  altars,  his  earish  confession, 
his  housel  in  one  kind  for  the  lay, ...  and  all  his  petting 
pedlary,  is  utterly  banished  and  driven  out  of  this  land. 

Becon,  Works,  III.  4. 

ear-kissing  (er'kis'-'ing),  a.  Kissing  (that  is, 
whispered  in)  the  ear. 

You  have  heard  of  the  news  abroad ;  I  mean  the  whis- 
pered ones,  for  they  are  yet  but  ear-kissing  arguments. 

Shak.,  Lear,  ii.  1. 

earl  (6rl),  n.  [<  ME.  erl,  earlier  eorl,  earl,  as  a 
designation  of  rank,  <  AS.  eorl,  an  earl,  a  noble- 
man of  high  rank,  nearly  equiv.  to  ealdorman 
(see  alderman) ;  first  in  the  Kentish  laws,  but 
its  common  use  as  a  title  and  designation  o'f 
office  begins  with  the  Scandinavian  invasion, 
through  the  influence  of  the  cognate  Icel.  Sw. 
Dan.  jarl,  Icel.  orig.  earl,  in  the  earliest  Scand. 
use  a  man  above  the  rank  of  a  '  carl'  or  churl, 
then,  esp.  as  a  Norw.  and  Dan.  title,  an  earl; 
the  earlier  AS.  use  occurs  only  in  poetry,  eorl, 
a  man,  esp.  a  warrior  (pi.  earlas,  men,  warriors, 
the  people,  as  an  army),  =  OS.  erl,  a  man,  = 
OHG.  erl,  only  in  proper  names;  of.  HervM, 
EruU,  the  LL.  form  of  the  name  of  a  people  of 
northern  Germany,  prob.  'the  warriors,'  OS. 
pi.  erlos,  AS.  eorlas,  etc.  Further  origin  un- 
known; it  is  impossible  to  derive  eorl  from 
ealdor,  a  chief,  as  has  been  suggested.]  A 
British  title  of  nobility  designating  a  nobleman 
of  the  third  rank,  being  that  next  below  a  mar- 
quis and  next  above  a  viscount.  Earl  was  the 
highest  title  until  1337,  when  the  first  duke  was  created ; 
and  it  fell  to  the  third  rank  in  1386,  on  the  creation  of  the 
title  of  marquis.  The  earl  formerly  had  the  government 
of  a  shire,  and  was  called  shireman.  After  the  conquest, 
when  their  oBlce  was  first  made  hereditary,  earls  were 
for  a  time  called  counts,  and  from  them  shires  took  the 
name  of  counties;  the  wife  of  an  earl  is  still  called  count- 
ess. Earl  is  now  a  mere  title,  unconnected  with  territo- 
rial jurisdiction,  so  much  so  that  several  earls  have  taken 
as  their  titles  their  own  names  with  the  prefix  Earl,  as  Earl 
Grey,  Earl  Spencer,  Earl  Russell.  An  earl's  coronet  con- 
sists of  a  richly  chased  circle  of  gold,  having  on  its  upper 
edge  eight  strawberry-leaves,  alternating  with  eight  pearls, 
each  raised  on  a  spire  higher  than  the  leaves,  and  with  a 
cap,  etc.,  as  in  a  duke's  coronet.    See  cut  under  coronet. 

A  Dukes  Eldest  sonnes  be  Earles,  and  all  the  rest  of  his 

sonns  are  Lords,  with  the  Addition  of  there  Christen  name, 

as  Lord  Thomas,  Lord  Henry.  ,  .  „„ 

Booke  qf  Precedence  (E.  E.  X.  S.,  extra  ser.),  L  27. 
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My  thanes  and  kinsmen, 
Henceforth  be  earls;  the  first  that  ever  Scotland 
In  such  an  honour  nam'd.  Shak.,  Macbeth,  v.  7. 

The  government  was  entrusted  to  a  magistrate  with  the 
title  of  Ealdorman,  or  its  Danish  equivalent  Earl. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Norman  Conquest,  I.  52. 
The  ancient  dignity  of  the  earl  has  in  former  chapters 
been  traced  throughout  its  history.    In  very  few  instances 
was  the  title  annexed  to  a  simple  town  or  castle. 

Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  §428. 

Earl  marshal,  the  eighth  great  officer  of  state  in  Great 
Britain.  He  is  the  head  of  the  College  of  Arms  (see  Her- 
alds' College,  under  herald),  determines  all  rival  claims  to 
arms,  and  grants  armorial  bearings,  through  the  medium 
of  the  king-at-arms,  to  persons  not  possessed  of  hereditary 
arms.  It  is  his  duty  also  to  direct  all  great  ceremonies 
of  state,  and  to  make  the  formal  proclamation  of  war  or 
peace.  The  office  was  formerly  of  great  importance,  and 
was  originally  conferred  by  grant  of  the  king  (as  early  as 
the  time  of  Kichard  II. ),  but  is  now  hereditary  in  the  family 
of  the  Howards,  dukes  of  Norfolk,  called  the  premier  earls 
of  England.  (SeemarshaL)  There  were  formerly  also  earls 
marshals  in  Scotland.    See  marischal. 

The  list 

Of  those  that  claim  their  offices  this  day. 

By  custom  of  the  coronation.  .  .  . 
Next,  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 

He  to  be  earl  marshal.     Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  Iv.  1. 
Earl  palatine.    See  palatine. 

ear-lap  (er'lap),  n.  [<  ME.  erelappe,  <  AS.  ear- 
Iceppa  (=  OFries.  drleppa,  drlippa  =  MD.  dim. 
oorlapken  =  Norw.  orelap,  orelap  =  Sw.  orlapp 
=  Dan.  orelcep  (Sw.  usually  orflih  or  ortipp, 
Dan.  oreflip)  =  G.  ohrlapp-chen),  ear-lap,  <  eare, 
ear,  +  Iwppa,  lap:  see  eorl  and  lap^.']  1.  The 
tip  of  the  ear. —  2.  One  of  a  pair  of  covers  for 
the  ears  in  cold  weather,  made  of  cloth  or  fur 
so  as  to  incase  them.  [tJ.  S.] 
ear-lappet  (er'lap''''et),  n.  1.  An  auricular  cu- 
taneous fold  or  fleshy  excrescence  of  a  bird; 
a  kind  of  wattle  hanging  from  the  ear :  usually 
called  ear-lobe. 

In  the  Dutch  sub-breed  of  the  Spanish  fowl  the  white 
ear-lappets  are  developed  earlier  than  in  the  common 
Spanish  breed.  Danoin,  Var.  of  Animals  and  Plants,  p.  263. 

2.  Same  as  ear-lap,  2.     [Rare.] 

earldom  (Srl'dum),  m.  [<  ME.  erldom,  eorldom, 
<  AS.  eorldom  (=  Icel.  jarldomr  =  Norw.  Dan. 
jarleaomme  =  Sw.  jarldome),  <  eorl,  earl,  + 
-dom,  -dom.]  The  seigniory,  jurisdiction,  or 
dignity  of  an  earl. 

Of  the  eleven  earldoms,  three  were  now  [1300]  vested  in 
the  king,  who,  besides  being  earl  of  Lancaster,  Lincoln, 
and  Hereford,  was  also  earl  of  Derby,  Leicester,  and  North- 
ampton. Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  §  303. 

earldorman,  n.  A  false  form  of  Anglo-Saxon 
ealdorman,  due  to  confusion  with  Anglo-Saxon 
eorl.    See  alderman. 

earl-duck  (6rl'duk),  «.  [Var.  of  harle  (Ork- 
ney), name  of  same  bird.]  The  red-breasted 
merganser.     Swainson.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

earles-pennyt  (6rlz'pen''i),  n.  [ME. :  see  arles, 
arle-penny.']  Money  in  ratification  of  a  con- 
tract; earnest-money. 

earless  (er'les),  a.  [<  earl  -|-  -less.']  1.  De- 
prived of  ears;  having  the  ears  cropped. 

Earless  on  high  stood  unabash'd  Defoe. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  ii.  147. 

3.  Destitute  of  ears;  not  eared;  exauriculate : 
as,  the  earless  seals. — 3.  Specifically,  in  ornith., 
having  no  plumioorns:  as,  the  earless  owls. — 
4t.  Not  giving  ear;  not  inclined  to  hear  or  lis- 
ten. 

A  surd  and  earless  generation  of  men.     Sir  T.  Browne. 
Earless  marmot.   See  marmot. 
earlet  (er'let),  n.    [<  eari  -I-  dim.  -let.^     1.  A 
small  ear. —  2.  An  ear-ring. 

And  he  said  to  them :  I  desire  one  request  of  you :  Give 
me  the  earlets  of  your  spoils.  For  the  Ismaelites  were  ac- 
customed to  wear  golden  earlets. 

Judges  viii.  24  (Douay  version). 

3.  In  hot.,  an  auricle,  as  in  certain  foliose  Se- 
paticcB. 
earlid  (er'lid),  m.    [<  earl  +  lid.   Cf.  eyelid.']   In 
gool.,  a  valvular  external  cutaneous  ear  which 
can  be  shut  down  upon  the  auditory  opening. 

The  tympanic  membranes  [of  the  crocodile]  are  exposed, 
but  a  cutaneous  valve,  or  earlid,  lies  above  each  and  can 
be  shut  down  over  it.  Huxley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  214. 

ear-lifter  (er'lif''''ter),  n.  [<  ear2,  n.,  +  lifter.'] 
A  projecting  guide  on  the  knife-bar  of  a  har- 
vester to  assist  in  lifting  fallen  or  storm-beaten 
grain,  so  that  it  can  be  cut  by  the  machine. 
earliness  (er'li-nes),  n.  The  state  or  fact  of 
being  early;  a  state  of  advance  or  forward- 
ness ;  a  state  of  being  prior  to  something  else, 
or  at  the  beginning. 

The  goodness  of  the  crop  is  great  gain,  if  the  goodness 
answers  the  earliness  of  coming  up.  Boom. 

Thy  earliness  doth  me  assure, 
Thou  art  up-rous'd  by  some  distemp'rature. 

Shak.,  K.  and  J,,  ii.  3. 
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I  have  prayed  your  son  Halbert  that  we  may  strive  to- 
morrow with  the  sun's  earliness  to  wake  a  stag  from  hiH 
lair.  Scott,  Monastei^y,  xx. 

earl-marshal  (ferl'max'shal),  n.  See  earl  mar- 
shal, under  earl. 

ear-lobe  (er'lob),  n.  1.  The  lobe  or  lobule  of 
the  ear.  See  lobule,  and  cut  under  ear. —  2. 
The  auricular  caruncle  or  fleshy  excrescence 
beside  the  ear  of  a  fowl;  an  ear-lappet. 

ear-lock  (er'lok),  m.  [<  ME.  *ereloklce,  <  AS. 
earlocc,  <  edre,  ear,  +  locc,  lock:  see  ear^  and 
lock^.]  A  lock  or  curl  of  hair  near  the  ear, 
worn  by  men  of  fashion  in  the  reigns  of  Eliza- 
beth and  James  I. ;  a  love-lock. 

Love-locks,  or  ear-locks,  in  which  too  many  of  our  na- 
tion have  of  late  begun  to  glory,  .  .  .  are  yet  .  .  .  but  so 
many  badges  of  infamy,  effeminacy,  vanity.  Prynne. 

early  (er'li),  adv.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  erlif, 
erley ;  <  ME.  erly,  erli,  ereli,  north,  arly,  arely, 
ayrly,  etc.,  <  AS.  *cerUce,  ONorth.  drlice,  early 
(rare,  the  common  form  being  cer,  E.  ere)  (= 
Icel.  drliga,  also  contr.  aria,  adv.,  =  Dan. 
aarle,  adj.  and  adv.),  <  ar,  ere,  early,  +  -lice, 
E.  -Iy2:  see  ere^.]  Near  the  initial  point  of 
some  reckoning  in  time ;  in  or  during  the  first 
part  or  period  of  some  division  of  time,  or  of 
some  course  or  procedure:  as,  come  early; 
early  in  the  day,  or  in  the  century;  early  in  his 
career. 

And  Ewein  that  gladly  roos  euer  erly  more  than  eny 
other.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  448. 

Those  that  seek  me  early  shall  find  me.     Prov.  viii.  17, 

Satirday,  erley  in  the  mornyng,  we  toke  our  Jomeyne 
towardys  Jherusalem. 

Torkington,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  25. 

Diffuse  thy  beneficence  early,  and  while  thy  treasures 
call  thee  master.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ.  Mor.,  t  5. 

As  the  city  of  Thebes  was  so  antient,  sciences  flourished 
in  it  very  early,  particularly  astronomy  and  philosophy. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  I.  109. 
=Syn.  Early,  Soon,  Betimes.  Early  is  relative,  and  notes 
occurrence  before  some  fixed  or  usual  time,  or  before  the 
course  of  time  had  far  advanced  beyond  that  point ;  as, 
he  rose  early  (that  is,  he  rose  before  the  usual  time  of 
rising,  or  before  the  day  had  advanced  far) ;  he  came  early 
in  the  evening  (that  is,  before  the  evening  was  far  ad- 
vanced) ;  while  in  "  come  early  "  the  meaning  may  be  only 
"  do  not  be  late  in  your  coming,  or  do  not  delay  your  com- 
ing beyond  the  set  or  accustomed  time."  Soon  means 
shortly,  or  in  a  short  time  after  the  present  or  some  fixed 
point  of  time :  as,  come  soon  ;  he  left  somi  after  my  arrival. 
Betimes  (by  time)  means  in  good  time  for  some  specific 
object  or  all  useful  purposes :  as,  he  rose  betimes, 
early  (6r'li),  a. ;  compar.  earlier,  superl.  earliest. 
[<  ME.  *erlich,  earlich,  found  only  once  as  adj., 
and  prob.  due  to  the  adv. :  see  early,  adv.]  1. 
Pertaining  to  the  first  part  or  period  of  some 
division  of  time,  or  of  some  course  in  time ; 
being  at  or  near  the  beginning  of  the  portion 
of  time  indicated  or  concerned:  as,  an  early 
hour;  early  manhood;  the  early  times  of  the 
church. 

In  their  early  days  they  had  wings. 

Bacon,  Moral  Fables,  vi. 

The  delinquencies  of  the  early  part  of  his  administra- 
tion had  been  atoned  for  by  the  excellence  of  the  later 
part.  Macaulay,  Warren  Hastings. 

Unfortunately  blighted  at  an  early  stage  of  their  growth. 
Hawthorne,  Old  Manse,  I. 

2.  Appearing  or  occurring  in  advance  of,  or 
at  or  near  the  beginning  of,  some  appointed, 
usual,  or  well-understood  date,  epoch,  season, 
or  event ;  being  before  the  usual  time :  as,  an 
early  riser;  early  fruit;  early  (that  is,  prema- 
ture) decay;  early  marriage. 

The  early  bird  catches  the  worm.  Proverb. 

The  early  lark,  that  erst  was  mute, 
Carols  to  the  rising  day 
Many  a  note  and  many  a  lay. 

Fletcher,  Faithful  Shepherdess,  iv.  4. 

3.  Occurring  in  the  near  future:  as,  I  shall 
take  an  early  opportunity  of  calling  on  you; 
the  petitioners  asked  that  a  meeting  be  called 
at  an  early  date. —  4.  In  embryol.,  very  young ; 
very  recently  formed :  as,  an  early  embryo. — 
Early  English.  See  English.— Eaily  ^igllsh  aroM- 
tecture,  the  Pointed  style  of  medieval  architectui'e  in 
England,  which  was  developed  from  and  succeeded  the 
Norman  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth  and  in  the  early  part 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  It  is  characterized  in  gen- 
eral by  purity  and  simplicity  of  lines,  combined  with 
delicacy,  refinement,  and  grace.  The  columns  and  shafts 
are  more  slender  than  those  of  the  preceding  style,  aud 
foliage  in  some  instances  sprouts  out  from  the  central 
pillar  between  the  shafts;  the  moldings  are  more  deli- 
cately curved,  and  are  alternated  with  hollows  so  as  to 
give  beautiful  effects  of  light  and  shade ;  the  capit^ils 
frequently  have  the  form  of  an  inverted  bell,  and  are 
often  enriched  with  foliage,  as  of  the  trefoil,  rising  from 
the  neck-molding  and  swelling  outward  beneath  the 
abacus ;  the  towers  are  loftier  and  are  often  crowned  by 
spires ;  the  buttresses  project  boldly ;  the  vaults  are  groin- 
ed, and  the  graceful  wall-arcades  often  have  their  span- 
drels filled  with  sculpture.  The  most  distinctive  features 
of  the  Early  English  style,  however,  are  the  pointed  arches 
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and  long,  narrow,  lancet-headed  windows,  without  mul- 
lions.    Toward  the  end  of  the  period  the  windows  be- 


Early  English  Architecture.— Galilee  Porch  and  South  Transept  of 
Lincoln  Cathedral. 

came  grouped  in  a  manner  that  led  to  the  development 
of  tracery,  and  the  style  passed  into  the  Decorated  style. 
Also  called  the  First  Pointed  or  Lancet  style. 
earmark  (er'mark), ».  [<  eari-  +  mark.']  1. 
A  mark  on  the  ear  by  which,  a,  sheep  or  other 
domestic  animal  is  known.  Hence — 2.  Figur- 
atively, in  law,  any  mark  for  identification,  as 
a  privy  mark  made  on  a  coin. — 3.  Any  charac- 
teristic or  distinguishing  mark,  natural  or  oth- 
■er,  by  which  the  ownership  or  relation  of  some- 
thing is  known. 

What  distinguishing  marks  can  a  man  fix  upon  a  set  of 
intellectual  ideas,  so  as  to  call  himself  proprietor  of  them? 
They  have  no  earmarks  upon  them,  no  tolcens  of  a  par- 
ticular proprietor.  Burrows. 

An  element  of  disproportion,  of  grotesqueness,  earmark 
of  the  barbarian,  disturbs  us,  even  when  it  does  not  dis- 
gust, in  them  all  [songs  of  the  Trouvferesl. 

Lowell^  Study  Windows,  p.  243. 

earmark  (er'mark),  V.  t.  [<  earmark,  w.]  To 
mark,  as  sheep,  by  cropping  or  slitting  the  ear. 

For  f  eare  least  we  lilce  rogues  should  be  reputed, 
And  for  eare-marked  beasts  abroad  be  bruted. 

Spender,  Mother  Hub.  Tale. 

eam^  (^rn)?  "•  *•  [^  ME-  ernen,  ernien,  earnien, 
<  AS-  earnian,  earn,  merit,  with  altered  sense, 
developed,  as  indicated  by  the  cognate  forms 
(the  E.  dial,  sense  '  glean,'  as  in  def .  3,  being 
appar.  of  later  growth),  from  that  of  'work 
(reap)  for  hire,'  =  MLG.  amen,  ernen,  OHG. 
anion,  MHG.  amen,  reap;  from  a  noun  not 
found  in  AS.,  but  represented  by  OPries.  am 
:=  MLG.  am,  aren,  arne,  erne,  OHGr.  aran,  am, 
MHG-.  erne  (<  OHG.  pi.  emi),  harvest  (whence 
OHG.  arnot,  pi.  amodi,  MHG.  ernede,  ernde,  G. 
■ernde,  drnde,  erndte,  drndte,  usually  emte,  har- 
vest), =  Icel.  onn  for  *asna,  woA,  a  working 
season,  =  Goth,  asans,  harvest,  harvest-time 
(ef .  Euss.  oseni,  harvest,  autumn) ;  whence 
■Goth,  asneis  =  OHG.  asni  =  AS.  esne,  a  hired 
laborer.]  1.  To  gain  by  labor,  service,  or  per- 
formance; acquire;  merit  or  deserve  as  com- 
pensation or  reward  for  service,  or  as  one's  real 
or  apparent  desert ;  gain  a  right  to  or  the  pos- 
session of:  as,  to  earn  a  dollar  a  day;  to  eai-n 
a  fortune  in  trade;  to  earn  the  reputation  of 
being  stingy. 

Grant  that  your  stubbornness 

Made  you  delight  to  earn  still  more  and  more 

Extremities  of  vengeance. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  iL  119. 
Every  joy  that  life  gives  must  be  earned  ere  it  is  se- 
cured :  and  how  hardly  ear-ned,  those  only  know  who  have 
wrestled  for  great  prizes.       Charlotte  Bronte,  Shirley,  vii. 
What  steward  but  knows  when  stewardship  earns  its  wage  ? 
Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  I.  44. 

2.  In  base-ball,  to  gain  or  secure  by  batting  or 
base-running,  and  not  by  the  errors  or  bad  play 
of  opponents:  as,  one  side  scored  5,  but  had 
earned  only  3  runs. — 3.  To  glean.  Halliwell. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 
earn^  (Srn),  v.  i.  [E.  dial,  and  Sc,  <  ME.  ernen, 
eornen,  urnen,  eta.,  <  AS.  irnan,  yrnan,  eornan, 
transposed  form  of  rinnan,  etc.,  run  (ME.  also 
coagulate):  see  run  (of  which  earn'^  is  a  dou- 
blet), runnet,  rennet.']    To  curdle,  as  milk. 
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eam^,  ern^,  erne^  (6rn),  «.  [<  ME.  ern,  erne, 
cam,  wrn,  earn,  <  AS.  earn,  ONorth.  arn  =  T>. 
arend  =  MLG.  arn,  arne,  erne,  arnt,  arent,  LG. 
arend  =  OHG.  MHG.  arn  =  Icel.  Sw.  Dan.  dm, 
an  eagle ;  also  without  the  formative  -n,  OHG. 
aro,  MHG.  ar,  G.  aar  =  Icel.  art  =  Goth,  ara, 
an  eagle  (in  oomp.  MHG.  adel-arn,  also  adel-ar, 
G.  adler  =  D.  adelaar,  eagle,  lit.  'noble  eagle'), 
aMn  to  OBulg.  orU'ii  =  Bulg.  Slov.  orel  =  Serv. 
orao  =  Bohem.  wel  =  Pol.  orsel,  orel  (barred  I) 
=  Euss.  orelu  =  OPruss.  arelie  =  Lith.  arelis, 
erelis  =  Lett,  erglis,  an  eagle,  appar.  orig. '  the 
bird'  by  eminence,  =  Gr.  dpvic  (stem  bpviB-,  dial. 
opvix-,  orig.  bpvi-),  also  opveov,  a  bird,  so  called 
&om  its  soaring,  <  bpviivat  {,v*bp)  =  L.  oriri, 
rise,  soar  (>ult.  B.  orient),  =  Skt. -j/ar,  move.] 
An  eagle.  This  is  the  original  English  name  for  the 
eagle.  It  is  now  chiefly  poetical  or  dialectal,  or  used,  as 
in  zoblogy,  in  special  designations  like  l)ald  earn. 
That  him  ne  hauede  grip  [gripe  vulture]  or  ern. 

Havelok,  1.  672. 
An  ei-n,  in  stede  of  his  baner,  he  set  vp  of  golde. 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  215. 
Bald  earn.    See  bald  eagle,  under  eagle. 
earn*t  (em),  v.  i.     [A  corruption  of  yearn^,  by 
confusion  with  earn^,  equiv.  to  yeam^.]     To 
yearn. 

And  ever  as  he  rode  his  hart  did  earne 
To  prove  his  puissance  in  battell  brave. 

Spenser,  K  Q.,  I.  i.  3. 

eam^t  (^J^n),  v.  i.  Same  as  yean^. 
earnest^  (fer'nest),  n.  [<  ME.  ernest,  earnest,  < 
AS.  earnest,  eomost,  eornust,  zeal,  serious  pur- 
pose, =  OPries.  ernst,  Pries,  ernsfe =MD.  a-ernst, 
D.  ernst  =  MLG.  ernest,  ernst,  LG.  ernst  =  OHG. 
ernust,  MHG.  ernest,  G.  ernst,  zeal,  vigor,  seri- 
ousness; ef .  Icel.  ern,  brisk,  vigorous.  The  OHG. 
and  MHG.  word  has,  rarely,  the  sense  of  'fight- 
ing,' but  there  is  no  authority  in  AS.  or  ME. 
for  this  sense,  on  which  a  comparison  with  Icel. 
orrasta,  mod.  orosta,  orusta,  a  battle,  is  found- 
ed.] If.  Gravity;  serious  purpose;  earnest- 
ness. 

The  hoote  ernest  is  al  overblowe. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1. 1287. 
Therewith  she  laught,  and  did  her  earnest  end  in  jest. 
Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  vi.  23. 

2.  Seriousness ;  reality ;  actuality,  as  opposed 
to  jesting  or  feigned  appearance. 

Take  heed  that  this  jest  do  not  one  day  turn  to  earnest. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 
But  take  it— earnest  wed  with  sport, 
And  either  sacred  unto  you. 

Tennyson,  Day-Dream,  Epil. 

In  earnest,  or  in  good  earnest,  with  a  serious  purpose ; 
seriously ;  not  in  sport  or  jest,  nor  in  a  thoughtless,  trifling 
way :  as,  they  set  to  work  in  earnest. 

What  ever.he  be  he  shall  repente  the  daye 
That  he  was  bold,  in  earnest  or  in  game, 
To  do  to  you  this  villany  and  shame. 

Generydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  BIO. 

Heactedi72^oo(2eame££whatRehoboamdidbutthreat'n. 

Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xxvii. 

earnest!  (^r'nest),  a.  [<  ME.  *erneste,  adj., 
not  found  (only  emestfut),  <  AS.  eornoste,  adj. 
and  adv.,  =  MLG.  ernest,  ernst,  G.  ernst,  adj. ; 
from  the  noun.]  1.  Serious  in  speech  or  ac- 
tion; eager;  urgent;  importunate;  pressing; 
instant :  as,  earnest  in  prayer. 

He  was  most  earnest  with  me,  to  haue  me  say  my  mynde 
also.  Aschmn,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  71. 

The  common  people  were  earnest  with  this  new  King 
for  peace  with  the  Tapanecans. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  792. 
With  much  difficulty  he  suffer'd  me  to  looke  homeward, 
being  very  earnest  with  me  to  stay  longer. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Sept.  10,  1677. 

Some  of  the  magistrates  were  very  earliest  to  have  irons 
presently  put  upon  them. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  II.  176. 

2.  Possessing  or  characterized  by  seriousness 
in  seeking,  doing,  etc.;  strongly  bent;  intent: 
as,  an  earnest  disposition. 

On  that  prospect  strange 
Their  earnest  eyes  they  fix'd. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  X.  563. 

3.  Strenuous;  diligent :  as,  eormes* efforts. —  4. 
Serious;  weighty;  of  a  serious,  important,  or 
weighty  nature ;  not  trifling  or  feigned. 

They  whom  earnest  lets  do  often  hinder. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity. 
Your  knocks  were  so  earnest  that  the  very  sound  of  them 
made  me  start.  Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  p.  244. 

life  is  real,  life  is  earnest.      Longfellow,  Psalm  of  Life. 
eamestH  (Sr'nest),  v.  t.     [=  G.  ernsten,  be  se- 
vere, speak  or  act  severely;  from  the  noun.] 
To  be  serious  with;  use  in  earnest. 

Let's  prove  among  ourselves  our  armes  in  jest. 
That  when  we  come  to  earnest  them  with  men. 
We  may  them  better  use. 

Pastor  Fido  (1602),  Big.  E  1. 


earnestness 

earnest^  (Sr'nest),  n.  [With  excrescent  -*,  < 
ME.  ernes,  eernes,  a  pledge,  <  W.  ernes,  a  pledge, 
ern,  a  pledge,  erno,  give  a  pledge.  Of.  L.  arrha, 
arra,  earnest:  see  arles  and  arrha."]  1.  A  por- 
tion of  something  given  or  done  in  advance  as 
a  pledge;  security  in  kind;  speeifioaUy,  in  law, 
a  part  of  the  price  of  goods  or  service  bai  gained 
for,  which  is  paid  at  the  time  of  the  bargain 
to  evidence  the  fact  that  the  negotiation  has 
ended  in  an  actual  contract.  Hence  It  is  said  to 
bind  the  bargain.  Sometimes  the  earnest,  if  trifling  in 
amount,  is  not  taken  into  account  in  the  reckoning. 

Giving  them  some  money  in  hand  as  an  earnest  of  the 
rest.  Ludlow,  Memoirs. 

2.  Anything  that  gives  pledge,  promise,  assur- 
ance, or  indication  of  what  i§  to  follow ;  flrst- 
fruits. 

Poul  tellith  in  this  epistle  of  fredom  of  Cristene  men, 

how  thei  have  ther  ernes  here,  and  fully  (redom  in  hevene. 

Wyelif,  Select  Works  (ed.  Arnold),  II.  277. 

He  who  from  such  a  kind  of  Psalmistry,  or  any  other 
verbal  Devotion,  without  the  pledge  and  earnest  of  suta- 
ble  deeds,  can  be  perswaded  of  a  zeale  and  true  righteous- 
ness in  the  person,  hath  much  yet  to  learn. 

Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  i. 

Ev'ry  moment's  calm  that  soothes  the  breast 
Is  giv'n  in  earnest  of  eternal  rest. 

Cowper,  An  Epistle. 

=Syn.  Earnest,  Pledge.  Earnest,  like  pledge,  is  security 
given  for  the  doing  of  something  definite  in  the  future,  and 
generally  returned  when  the  conditions  of  the  contract 
have  been  fulfilled.  In  2  Coi-.  i.  22  and  v.  5  we  read  that 
the  Spirit  is  given  as  the  earnest  of  indefinite  future  favors 
from  God ;  in  Blackstone  we  find  "  a  penny,  or  any  portion 
of  the  goods  delivered  as  earnest."  Whether  literal  or 
figurative,  earnest  is  always  a  pledge  in  kind,  a  part  paid 
or  given  in  warrant  that  more  of  the  same  kind  is  forth- 
coming; as  in  "Macbeth,"  i.  3,  Macbeth  is  hailed  thane 
of  Cawdor  "for  an  eai-nest  of  a  greater  honor."  See  also 
"  Cynibeline,"  i.  6.  Pledge  is  often  used  figuratively  for 
that  which  seems  promised  or  indicated  by  the  actions  of 
the  present,  earnest  being  preferred  for  that  which  is  of 
the  same  nature  with  the  thing  promised,  and  pledge  for 
that  whicli  is  materially  different. 

Man,  if  not  yet  fully  installed  in  his  powers,  has  given 
much  earnest  of  his  claims. 

Marg.  Fuller,  Woman  in  19th  Cent.,  p.  15. 

Seldom  has  so  much  promise,  seldom  have  so  great  ear- 
nests ot  great  work,  been  so  sadly  or  so  fatally  blighted, 
Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  10. 
^T\^t  pledge  of  peace  and  sunshine. 

Vaughan,  Tlie  Rainbow. 

earnest^!  (6r'nest),  v.  t.    [<  earnesf^,  n.]    To 
•  serve  as  an  earnest  or  a  pledge  of. 

This  little  we  see  is  something  in  hand,  to  earnest  to  us 
those  things  which  are  in  hope. 

T.  Shepard,  Clear  Sunshine  of  the  Gospel,  Ded. 

earnestfulf  (fer'nest-ful),  a.  [<  earnest'^  -f 
-ful.]     Serious;  earnest. 

Lat  us  stinte  of  enmestfui  matere. 

Chaucer,  Clerk's  Tale,  L  1176. 

earnestly  (er'nest-U),  adi>.  [<  ME.  ernestly,  < 
AS.  eomostliee,  earnestly,  strictly  (also  used 
conjunctively  as  a  stiff  translation  of  L.  ergo, 
igitwr,  itaque,  etc.,  therefore,  and  so,  but,  etc.) 
(=  D.  ernstelijk  =  OHG.  ernustliliho,  MHG.  er- 
nesfliche,  G.  emstlich),  <  eor»os<,"eamest,  +  -lice, 
E.  -Iy2.]  In  an  earnest  manner ;  warmly; 
zealously;  importunately;  eagerly;  with  real 
desire ;  with  fixed  attention. 

Thenne  euelez  on  erthe  ernestly  grewen. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  1.  2227, 
Being  in  an  agony,  he  prayed  more  earnestly. 

Luke  xxii.  44. 
There  stood  the  king,  and  long  time  earnestly 
Looked  on  the  lessening  ship. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  II.  309. 

earnest-money  (6r'nest-mun''i),  n.  Money 
paid  as  earnest  to  bind  a  bargain  or  ratify  and 
confirm  a  sale.    Also  called  hand-money. 

earnestness  (6r'nest-nes),  n.  1.  Intentness  or 
zeal  in  the  pursuit  of  anything ;  eagerness ; 
strong  or  eager  desire ;  energetic  striving :  as, 
to  seek  or  ask  with  earnestness;  to  engage  in  a 
work  with  earnestness. 

So  false  is  the  heart  ot  man,  so  .  .  .  contradictory  are 
its  actions  and  intentions,  that- some  men  pursue  virtue 
with  great  earnestness,  and  yet  cannot  with  patience  look 
upon  it  in  another.    Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  799. 

Moderation  costs  nothing  to  a  man  who  has  no  earnest- 
ness- H.  N.  Oxenham,  Short  Studies,  p.  140. 

They  who  have  no  religious  earnestness  are  at  the  mercy, 
day  by  day,  of  some  new  argument  or  fact,  which  may  over- 
take them,  in  favor  ot  one  conclusion  or  the  other. 

J.  S.  Newman,  Gram,  of  Assent,  p.  414» 
2.  Anxious  care;  solicitude;  strength  of  feel- 
ing; seriousness:  as,  a  man  of  great  earnest- 
ness; the  charge  was  maintained  with,  much 
earnestness. 

I  learn  that  there  is  truth  and  firmness  and  an  earnest- 
ness of  doing  good  alive  in  the  world. 

Donne,  Letters,  xlvil 
=Syn.  1.  Zeal,  Enthusiasm,  etc.    See  ea^/emess. 


eamest-peimy 

earnest-pennyt  (6r'nest-pen"i),  n.  Same  as  ear- 
nest-money. 


Accept  this  gift,  most  rare,  most  fine,  most  new ; 
The  earneat-penny  of  a  love  so  fervent. 

Ford,  Love's  Sacrifice,  ii.  2. 
An  argument  of  greater  good  hereafter,  and  an  earnest- 
penny  of  the  perfection  of  the  present  grace,  that  is,  of  the 
rewards  of  glory.       Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  I.  266. 

ear-net  (er'net),  n.    A  covering  for  the  ears  of 

horses,  made  of  netted  oord,  to  keep  out  flies. 

earnfuit  (em'ful),  a.    lAva,v.otyearnful.'\  Fvill 

of  anxiety ;  causing  anxiety  or  yearning. 

The  eamful  smart  which  eats  my  breast. 

P.  Fletcher,  Piscatory  Eclogues,  v. 

earning!  (Sr'ning),  n.  [<  ME.  ermng,  ernung,  < 
AS.  earnung,  earning  (=  OHGr.  arnunc,  arnunga), 
desert,  reward,  verbal  n.  of  earnian,  earn:  see 
earn^.^    That  ■which  is  earned ;  that  which  is 

f;ained  or  merited  by  labor,  service,  or  per- 
ormance;  reward;  wages;  compensation:  used 
chiefly  in  the  plural. 

This  is  the  great  expense  of  the  poor  that  takes  up 
almost  all  tiieir  ewrnintjs.  Locke. 

A  tax  on  that  part  of  profits  known  as  earnings  of  man- 
agement. Fneye.  Brit.,  XXIII.  88. 

earning^  (Sr'ning),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  earn%  v.} 
Eennet.    Brockett.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

earning-grass  (6r'ning-gras),  n.  The  common 
butterwort,  Pinguicula  vulgaris :  so  called  from 
its  property  of  curdling  milk.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

ear-pick  (er'pik),  n.  An  instrument  for  clean- 
ing the  ear. 

ear-piece  (er'pes),  n.  [Tr.  of  F.  oreilUre.l  A 
name  given  to  the  side-piece  of  the  burganet 
or  open  helmet  of  the  sixteenth  century,  usual- 
ly made  of  splints,  and  covering  a  leatherstrap 
or  chin-band  to  which  they  are  riveted.  Com- 
pare cheek-piece.    Also  called  oreilUre. 

ear-piercer  (er'per"s6r),  n.  [Tr.  of  F.  perce- 
oreule.']     The  earwig. 

ear-piercing  (er'per"sing),  a.  Piercing  the  ear, 
as  a  shrill  or  sharp  sound. 

O,  farewell  1 
Farewell  the  neighing  steed,  and  the  shrill  trump, 
The  spirit-stirring  drum,  the  ear-piercing  fife. 

Shak.,  Othello,  iii.  3. 

ear-pocket  (er'pok''''et),  n.  The  little  pouch 
formed  by  a  fold  of  skin  at  the  root  of  the  outer 
ear  of  some  animals,  as  the  cat. 

ear-reach  (er'rech),  n.  Hearing-distance;  ear- 
shot.    [Rare.] 

The  sound  of  it  might  have  pierced  your  senses  with 
gladness,  had- you  been  in  ear-reach  of  it. 

B.  Jonson,  Epiccene,  ii.  2. 

Some  invisible  eare  might  be  in  ambush  within  the  ear- 
reach  of  his  words.  FvXler,  Holy  State. 

ear-rentt  (er'rent),  n.  Payment  made  by  lacer- 
ation or  loss  of  the  ears. 

A  hole  to  thrust  your  heads  in, 
For  which  you  should  pay  ear-rent.         B.  Jonson. 

ear-ring  (er'ring),  n.  [<  ME.  erering.eerryng, 
<  AS.  edrhring  (=  D.  oorriiig  =  OHG-.  orring, 
MHG-.  orrino,  Or.  ohrring  =  Sw.  orring  =  Dan. 
orenring),  <  edre,  ear,  +  liring,  ring:  see  ear^ 
and  ring\']  A  ring  or  other  ornament,  usually 
of  gold  or  silver,  and  with  or  without  precious 
'  stones,  worn  at  the  ear,  the  usual  means  of  at- 
tachment being  the  ring  itself,  or  a  hook  or 
projection  which  forms  a  part  of  it,  passing 
through  the  lobe.  Among  Orientals  ear-rings  have  been 
used  by  both  sexes  from  the  earliest  times.  In  England 
they  were  worn  by  the  Romanized  Britons  and  by  Anglo- 
Saxons.  After  the  tenth  century  the  fashion  seems  to  have 
declined  throughout  Europe,  and  ear-rings  are  neither 
found  in  graves  nor  seen  in  paintings  or  sculptures.  The 
wearing  of  ear-rings  was  reintroduced  into  England  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  Stubbs,  writing  In  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  says,  "The  women  are  not  ashamed  to 
make  holes  in  their  ears  whereat  they  hang  rings  and  other 
jewels  of  gold  and  precious  stones."  The  use  of  ear-rings 
by  women  has  continued  to  the  present  time.  In  the 
seventeentli  century  they  were  worn  by  men ;  and  sea- 
faring men,  especially  of  the  southern  nations  of  Europe, 
have  retained  the  use  of  them,  commonly  in  the  form  of 
gold  hoops,  down  to  our  own  times.  Among  women  the 
shape  of  ear-rings  changes  completely  with  the  fashions, 
long,  heavy  pendants  being  succeeded  by  smaller  ones, 
andthese  by  single  stones  in  almost  invisible  chatons,  set 
close  to  the  lobe  of  the  ear. 

Without  earings  of  siluer  or  some  other  metal  .  .  .  you 
shall  see  no  Busse  woman,  be  she  wife  or  maide. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  497. 

ear-rivet  (er'riv''et),  n.  One  of  the  otoporpse 
of  a  hydrozoan.     See  otoporpa. 

Earse,  n.    See  Erse. 

earsh,  ersh  (6rsh),  n.  [E.  dial.,  also  errish,  erige, 
arish,  and  by  contraction  ash,  <  ME.  asche, 
stubble,  appar.  corrupted,  by  association  with 
asche,  ashes,  from  reg.  *ersch,  <  AS.  *ersc,  *mrsc, 
found  only  in  comp.  ersc-hen,  cersc-hen,  equiv. 
to  edisc-hen,  a  quail  (see  eddish-hen),  edisc,  and 
presumably  *ersc,  *cerso,  meaning  a  pasture,  a 
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park  for  game:  see  eddish.    The  ult.  origin  and 
the  relations  of  the  two  words  are  not  clear.] 
Stubble;  a  stubble-fleld:  same  as  eddish,  1. 
ear-shell  (er'shel),  n.    The  common  name  of 
any  shell  of  the  family  HiiKoiidcB;  asea-ear:  so 

called  from  the  shape Guernsey  ear-shell,  Hali- 

Otis  lubercvlata :  same  as  ormer. 

ear-shot  (er'shot),  n.  Reach  of  hearing;  the 
distance  at  which  words  may  be  heard. 

Oomez,  stand  you  out  of  ear-shot.  I  have  something  to 
say  to  your  wife  in  private.  Dryden,  Spanish  Friar. 

There  were  numerous  heavy  oaken  benches,  which,  by 
the  united  efforts  of  several  men,  might  be  brought  within 
earshot  of  the  pulpit.       3lrs.  Gaskell,  Sylvia's  Lovers,  vi. 

ear-shriftt  (er'shrift),  n.  Auricular  confession. 
The  Papists'  lenten  preparation  of  forty  days'  earshrift. 
Cartwright,  Admonition. 
Your  eareshrift  (one  part  of  your  penance>is  to  no  pur- 
pose. Calfhill,  Answer  to  Martiall,  p.  243. 

«ar-snail  (er'snal),  n.     A  snail  of  the  family 
Otinidce. 
ear-S0ret(er's6r), a. andji.    I.  a.  Morose;  quar- 
relsome ;  apt  to  take  offense. 
II.  n.  Something  that  offends  the  ear. 
The  perpetual  jangling  of  the  chimes  too  in  all  the 
great  towns  of  Flanders  is  no  small  ear-sore  to  us. 

Tom  Brown,  Works,  I.  306. 

earstt,  adv.    An  archaic  spelling  of  erst. 

ear-stone  (er'ston),  ».  An  otolith.  The  sub- 
stance of  these  concretions  is  often  called  hraim 
ivory  (which  see,  under  ivory). 

ear-string  (er'string),  n.  An  ornamental  ap- 
pendage worn  by  men  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury ;  a  silk  cord,  usually  black,  passed  through 
the  lobe  of  the  ear  and  hanging  in  two,  four, 
or  more  strands,  sometimes  so  low  as  to  lie 
upon  the  shoulder,  sometimes  only  two  or  three 
inches  long.  In  all  the  representations  of  this 
fashion  it  is  limited  to  the  left  ear. 

earthi  (6rth),  «.  [Early  mod  E.  also  erth;  < 
ME.  erthe,  eortlte,  <  AS.  eortJie  =  OS.  ertha, 
erdha  =  OPries.  erthe,  irthe,  erde,  NPries.  yerd 
=  MD.  erde,  aerde,  D.  aarde  =  MLGr.  erde  = 
OHGr.  erda,  erdha,  MHGr.  Gr.  erde  =  Icel.  jordh 
=  Sw.  jord  =  Dan.  jord  =  Gtoth.  airthct,  earth 
(OTeut.  *ertha,  in  L.  as  Bertha,  as  the  name  of 
a  goddess) ;  allied  to  OHGr.  ero,  earth,  laehjorfi, 
gravel,  Gr.  Ipa-^e,  to  the  earth,  on  the  ground. 
Usually,  but  without  much  probability,  referred 
to  the  V  *ar,  plow,  whence  ear^,  earth^,  card, 
arable,  etc.]  1.  The  terraqueous  globe  which 
we  inhabit,  it  is  one  of  the  planets  of  the  solar  system, 
being  the  third  in  order  from  the  sun.  The  figure  of  the 
earth  is  approximately  that  of  an  ellipsoid  of  revolution 
or  oblate  spheroid,  the  axes  of  which  measure  12,756,506 
meters  and  12,713,042  meters,  or  7,926  statute  miles  and 
1,041  yards,  and  7,899  statute  miles  and  1,023  yards,  respec- 
tively, thus  making  the  compression  1 :  293.  The  radius  of 
the  earth,  considered  as  a  sphere,  is  3,958  miles.  The  mean 
density  of  the  whole  earth  is  5.6,  or  about  twice  that  of  the 
crust,  and  its  interior  is  probably  metallic.  The  earth  re- 
volves upon  its  axis  in  one  sidereal  day,  which  is  3  minutes 
and  55.91  seconds  shorter  than  a  mean  solar  day.  Its  axis 
remains  nearly  parallel  to  itself,  but  has  a  large  but  slow 
gyration  which  produces  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes. 
The  whole  earth  i^evolvas  about  the  sun  in  an  ellipse  in  one 
sidereal  year,  which  is  365  days,  6  hours,  0  minutes,  and  9 
seconds.  The  ecliptic,  or  plane  of  the  earth's  orbit,  is  in- 
clined to  the  equator  by  23°  27'  12"  .68  mean  obliquity  for 
January  0,  1890,  according  to  Hansen.  The  earth  is  dis- 
tant from  the  sun  by  about  93,000,000  miles. 
A  nobill  tree,  thou  secomoure ; 
I  blisse  hym  that  the  on  the  erthe  brought. 

York  Plays,  p.  214. 
One  expression  only  in  the  Old  Testament  gives  us  the 
word  earth  in  its  astronomical  meaning, — that  in  the 
twenty-sixth  chapter  of  Job  :  — 

"He  stretched  out  the  north  over  empty  space ; 
He  hanged  the  earth  w^on  nothing." 

Dawson,  Nature  and  the  Bible,  p.  104. 

It  appears,  .  .  .  from  what  we  know  of  the  tides  of  the 

ocean,  that  the  earth  as  a  whole  is  more  rigid  than  glass, 

and  therefore  that  no  very  large  portion  of  its  interior 

can  be  liquid.  Clerk  Maxwell,  Heat,  p.  21. 

What  are  these 
So  withered,  and  so  wild  in  their  attire. 
That  look  not  like  the  inhabitants  o'  tlie  earth, 
And  yet  are  ou't?  Shak.,  Macbeth,  I.  ill.  39. 

3.  The  solid  matter  of  the  globe,  in  distinction 
from  water  and  air;  the  materials  composing 
the  solid  parts  of  the  globe ;  hence,,  the  flrm 
land  of  the  earth's  surface;  the  ground:  as, 
he  fell  to  the  earth. 

God  called  the  diy  land  earth.  Gen.  i.  10. 

3.  The  loose  material  of  the  earth's  surface; 
the  disintegrated  particles  of  solid  matter,  in 
distinction  from  rock ;  more  particularly,  the 
combinations  of  particles  constituting  soil, 
mold,  or  dust,  as  opposed  to  unmixed  sand  or 
clay.  Earth,  being  regarded  by  ancient  philosophers  as 
simple,  was  called  an  element ;  and  in  popular  language 
we  still  hear  of  the  four  elements,  fire,  ah-,  earth,  and 
water, 


earth 

Withinne  a  litil  tyme  ge  schal  se  al  the  gold  withinne 
the  Mercurie  turned  into  erthe  as  sotile  as  flour. 

Book  of  Quintc  Essence  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  8. 
Two  mules'  burden  of  earth.  2  Ki  v.  17. 

The  majority  of  the  cities  and  towns  [of  Greece]  com- 
plied with  the  demand  made  upon  them,  and  gave  the 
[Persian]  king  earth  and  water. 

Von  Ranke,  Univ.  Hist,  (trans.),  p.  165. 

4.  The  inhabitants  of  the  globe ;  the  world. 
The  whole  earth  was  of  one  language.  Gen.  xi.  1. 
She  is  the  hopeful  lady  of  my  earth. 

Shah.,  E.  and  J.,  i.  2. 

5.  Dirt;  hence,  something  low  or  mean. 

What  ho !  slave !  Caliban  1 
Thou  earth,  thou !  speak.       Shak.,  Tempest,  i.  2. 

6.  The  hole  in  which  a  fox  or  other  burrowing 
animal  hides  itself. 

Seeing  I  never  stray'd  beyond  the  cell. 
But  hve  like  an  old  badger  in  his  earth. 

Tennyson,  Holy  Grail. 

7.  In  cJiem.,  a  name  formerly  given  to  certain 
inodorous,  dry,  and  uninflammable  substances 
which  are  metallic  oxids,  but  were  formerly  re- 
garded as  elementary  bodies.  They  are  insoluble 
in  water,  difficultly  fusible,  and  not  easily  reduced  to  the 
metallic  state.  The  most  important  of  them  are  alumina, 
zirconia,  glucina,  yttria,  and  thorina.  The  alkaline  earths, 
baryta,  strontia,  lime,  and  magnesia,  have  more  the  prop- 
erties of  the  alkalis,  being  somewhat  soluble  in  water,  and 
having  an  alkaline  taste  and  reaction. 

8.  In  elect. :  (a)  The  union  of  any  point  of  a 
telegraph-line,  submarine  cable,  or  any  system 
of  conductors  charged  with  or  conveying  elec- 
tricity with  the  groimd.  it  is  generally  made  by  join- 
ing the  point  at  which  the  earth  is  to  be  established  by 
means  of  a  good  conductor  with  a  metallic  plate  buried 
in  moist  earth,  or  with  metallic  water-pipes  or  gas-pipes, 
which,  on  account  of  their  large  surface  of  contact  with 
the  earth,  usually  afford  excellent  earth-connections.  (J) 

A  fault  in  a  telegraph-line  or  cable,  arising  out 
of  an  accidental  contact  of  some  part  of  the 
metallic  circuit  with  the  earth  or  with  more 
or  less  perfect  conductors  connected  with  the 
earth.— Adamio  earth.  See  Adamic.— Axis  of  the 
eartb.  See  nxisl.— Bad  eartb,  in  elect.,  a  connection 
with  the  earth  in  which  great  resistance  is  offered  to  the 
passage  of  the  current.— Black  earth,  a  kind  of  coal 
which  is  pounded  fine  and  used  by  painters  in  fresco. — 
Chlan  earth.  See  CAi<m.— Cologne  earth,  a  kind  of 
light  bastard  ocher,  of  a  deep-brown  color,  transparent, 
and  durable  in  water-color  painting.  It  is  an  earthy  va- 
riety of  lignite  or  partially  fossilized  wood,  and  occurs  in 
an  irregular  bed  from  30  to  50  feet  deep  near  Cologne, 
whence  the  name. —  Compression  Of  the  earth.  See 
compression.— DeSiA  earth,  or  total  earth,  in  elect.,  an 
earth-connection  offering  almost  no  resistance  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  current,  as  when  a  telegraph-wire  falls  upon 
a  railroad-track,  or  when  the  conductor  of  a  submarine 
cable  has  a  considerable  surface  in  actual  contact  with 
the  water. — Earth  of  alum,  a  substance  obtained  by 
precipitating  the  earth  from  alum  dissolved  in  water  by 
adding  ammonia  or  potassa.  It  is  used  for  paints. — Eaiiih 
of  hone,  a  phosphate  of  lime  existing  in  bones  after  calci- 
nation.—Ends  of  the  earth.  See  end.— Figure  of  the 
earth,  the  shape  and  size,  not  of  the  earth's  surface,  but 
of  the  mean  sea-level  continued  under  the  land  at  the 
heights  at  which  water  would  stand  in  canals  open  to  the- 
sea ;  also,  the  generalized  figure  or  ellipsoid  which  most 
nearly  coincides  with  the  figure  of  the  sea-level. 

If  Lactantius  aiiirm  that  the  figure  of  the  earth  is  plane, 
or  Austin  deny  there  are  antipodes,  though  venerable  fa- 
thers of  the  church  and  ever  to  be  honoured,  yet  will  not 
their  authorities  prove  sufficient  to  ground  a  belief  there- 
on. Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  i.  7. 

GrOOd  earth,  in  elect. ,  a  connection  with  the  earth  in  which 
the  current  meets  with  little  resistance  in  its  passage  from 
the  wire  or  conductor  to  the  earth. — Heavy  earth.  Same 
as  6ari;«a.— Intermittent  earth,  in  elect.,  an  earth-con- 
nection such  as  is  produced  by  a  wire  touching  at  inter- 
vals conducting  bodies  in  connection  with  the  earth. — 
Magnetic  poles  of  the  earth.  See  magnetic.— 'B3.t%\s\ 
earth,  in  elect.,  a  poor  earth-connection,  such  as  exists 
when  a  telegraph-wire  rests  upon  the  ground,  when  its 
insulators  are  defective,  or  when  it  touches  any  conduc- 
tor coiinected  with  the  earth,  but  offering  considerable 
resistance.— To  bring  to  the  eartht,  to  bury.  Eng. 
Gilds. — To  put  to  eaxUl,  in  elect,  to  join  or  connect  a 
conductor  with  the  earth. — To  run  to  earth,  in  hunting, 
to  chase  the  game,  as  a  fox,  to  its  hole  or  burrow. =Syn. 
1.  Earth,  World,  Globe.  Earth  is  used  as  the  distinctive 
name  of  our  planet  in  the  solar  system,  as  Mercury,  Ve- 
nus, Earth,  Mars,  etc.  It  is  used  not  only  of  soil,  but  of 
the  planet  regarded  as  material,  and  also  as  the  home  of 
the  human  race.  (See  Job  i.  7 ;  Ps.  Iviii.  11.)  World  has 
especial  application  to  the  earth  as  inhabited  ;  hence  we 
say,  he  is  gone  to  a  better  world  ;  are  there  other  worlds 
besides  this  ?  It  belongs,  therefore,  especially  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth ;  hence  we  speak  of  sailing  around  the 
world,  but  not  the  earth.  Globe  makes  prominent  the 
roundness  of  the  earth :  as,  to  circumnavigate  the  globe. 

The  first  man  is  of  the  earth,  earthy.  1  Cor.  xv.  47. 

The  Sun  flies  forward  to  his  brother  Sun  ; 
The  dark  Earth  follows  wheel'd  in  her  ellipse. 

Tennyson,  Golden  Year. 

Poets,  whose  thoughts  enrich  the  blood  of  the  world. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  ii. 

In  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  who  reads  an  Ameri- 
can book? 
Sydney  Smith,  Rev.  of  Seybart's  Annals  of  United  States. 

On  the  head  of  Frederic  is  all  the  blood  which  was  shed 
in  a  war  which  raged  during  many  years  and  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  Macavlay,  Frederic  the  Great 
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earthi  (6rtli),  v.  [=  LG.  erden  =  Icel.jardha 
=  Sw.  jorda  =  Dan.  jorde,  trans.,  earth,  bury ; 
from  the  noun.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  hide  in  or  as 
in  the  earth. 

An  you  once  earth,  yourself,  John,  in  the  barn, 
I  have  no  daughter  vor  you. 

B.  Jonson,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  v.  2. 
The  fox  is  earthed.  Dryden,  Spanish  Friar. 

2.  To  put  underground;  bury;  inter. 

Upon  your  grannam's  grave,  that  very  night 
We  earthed  her  iu  the  shades. 

B.  Jonson^  Sad  Shepherd,  ii.  1. 
Here  silver  swans  with  nightingales  set  spells, 
Which  sweetly  charm  the  traveller,  and  raise 
Earth's  earthid  monarchs  from  their  hidden  cells. 

John  Rogers,  To  Anne  Bradstreet. 
But  now  he  hath  served  the  sentence  out,  .  .  . 
Why  not  earth  him  and  no  more  words? 

T.  B.  Atdrich,  The  Jew's  Gift. 

3.  To  cover  with  earth  or  mold;  choke  with 
earth. 

O  thou,  the  fountain  of  whose  better  part 
Is  earth'd  and  gravel'd  up  with  vain  desire. 

Quarles,  Emblems,  i.  7. 
Earth  up  with  fresh  mould  the  roots  of  those  auriculas 
which  the  frost  may  have  uncovered. 

Evelyn,  Calendarium  Hortense. 

4.  In  eleet.,  to  put  to  earth;  place  in  connec- 
tion with  the  earth. 

In  dry  weather  they  [conductors]  are  not  earthed  at  all 
well,  and  a  strong  charge  may  then  surge  up  and  down 
them,  and  light  somebody  else's  gas  in  the  most  surpris- 
ing way.  ■  Science,  XII.  18. 

II.  intrans.  To  retire  underground ;  burrow, 
as  a  hunted  animal. 

Huntsmen  tell  us  that  a  fox  when  escaped  from  the  dogs, 
after  a  hard  chase,  always  walks  himself  cool  before  he 
earths.  Bp.  Horne,  Essays  and  Thoughts. 

Hence  foxes  earthed,  and  wolves  abhorred  the  day. 
And  hungry  churles  ensnared  the  nightly  prey. 

Tickell,  Hunting. 

earth^  (Srth),  n.  [E.  dial.,  <  ear^,  plow,  +  -th, 
noun-formative;  early  record  is  wanting,  but 
eard,  q.  v.,in  the  sense  of  'plowing'  (OHG.  art), 
is  nearly  the  same  word.]  If.  The  act  of  plow- 
ing ;  a  plowing. 

Such  land  as  ye  break  up  for  barley  to  sow. 
Two  earths  at  the  least,  ere  ye  sow  it,  bestow. 

Tusser,  Husbandry. 

2.  A  day's  plowing.    Malliwell.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

earth-a'Uger  {kvth'k'gbT:),  n.  Same  as  earth- 
borer. 

earth-ball  (erth'bai),  n.  The  trufle.  Tuber  ci- 
barium,  which  grows  in  the  soil,  and  produces 
its  spores  within  tuber-like  bodies. 

eartu-bath  (erth'bath),  n.  A  remedy  occa- 
sionally used,  consisting  of  a  bath  of  earth  or 
mud. 

earth-board  (ferth'bord),  n.  The  board  of  a 
plow  that  turns  over  the  earth ;  the  mold-board. 

earth-borer  (6rth'b6r'''er),  n.  A  form  of  auger 
for  boring  holes  in  the  ground,  in  which  the 
twisted  shank  revolves  inside  a  cylindrical  box 
with  a  valve,  which  retains  the  earth  till  the 
tool  is  withdrawn.  Also  called  eartli-auger, 
earth-boring  auger.    See  cut  under  auger. 

earth-born  (erth'b6rn),  a.  1.  Bom  of  the 
earth ;  springing  originally  from  the  earth :  as, 
the  fabled  earth-born  giants. 

Creatures  of  other  mould,  earth-bom  perhaps, 
Not  spirits.  Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  360. 

2.  Arising  from  or  occasioned  by  earthly  con- 
siderations. 

All  earth-bom  cares  are  wrong.  Goldsmith. 

3.  Of  low  birth ;  meanly  bom. 

Earth-bom  Lycon  shall  ascend  the  throne.  Smith. 

earth-bound  (6rth'bound),  a.  Fastened  by 
the  pressure  of  earth ;  firmly  fixed  iu  the  earth ; 
hence,  figuratively,  bound  by  earthly  ties  or  in- 
terests. 

Who  can  impress  the  forest ;  bid  the  tree 
Unfix  his  earth-bound  root  ? 

Shak.j  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 

earth-bred  (6rth'bred),  a.    Low;  groveling. 
Peasants,  I'll  curb  your  headstroug  impudence, 
And  make  you  tremble  when  the  lion  roars. 
Ye  earthbred  worms.  A.  Brewer  (?),  Lingua,  i.  6. 

earth-chestnut  (erth'ches''''nut),  ■«.    The  earth- 
nut. 
earth-closet  (6rth'kloz'''et),  n.    A  night-stool, 
or  some  convenience  of  that  kind,  in  which  the 
feces  are  received  and  covered  by  dry  earth. 
earth-crab  (erth'krab),  n.    An  occasional  name 
of  the  mole-cricket,  Gnjllotalpa  vulgaris. 
earth-created  (erth'kre-a"ted),  a.    Formed  of 
earth. 

And  an  eternity,  the  date  of  gods, 
Descended  on  poor  earth-created  man ! 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  ix.  220. 
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earth-current  (erth'kur'ent),  n.    See  current. 
earth-dint  (erth'din),  n.  "[ME.  erthedine,  -dyn, 
-dene,  <  AS.  eorth-dyne,  an  earthquake.  <  eorthe, 
earth,  +  dyne,  a  loud  sound,  din.]    An  earth- 
quake. 

Pestilences  and  hungers  sal  be, 
And  erthedyns  in  many  contre. 

Hampole,  Prick  of  Conscience,  1.  4035. 

earth-drake  (6rth'drak),».  [<  ME.*ertliedraTce, 
<  AS.  eorih-draca,  <  eorthe,  earth,  -t-  draca, 
drake,  dragon.]  In  Anglo-Saxon  myth.,  a  myth- 
ical monster  resembling  the  dragon  of  chivalry. 
He  sacrifices  his  own  life  in  destroying  a  frightful  earth- 
drake,  or  dragon.  W.  Spalding. 

earth-eater  (eTth'e'''t6r),».  1.  One  who  or  that 
which  eats  earth. —  3.  Iu  ornith.,  specifically, 
Nyctibiu.s  grandis,  the  ibigau  (which  see). 

earthen  (er'thn),  a.  [<  ME.  erthen,  earthen  (AS. 
not  recorded)  =  D.  aarden  =  OHG.  erdin,  irdin, 
MHG.  erdin,  erden,  G.  erden.  now  ird^en  =  Goth. 
airtheins,  earthen;  as  earth  ■  +  -e»2.]  Made  of 
earth ;  made  of  clay  or  other  earthy  substance : 
as,  an  earthen  vessel. 

Go,  and  tac  the  erthene  litil  wynvessel  of  the  crockere. 

Wyclif,  Jer.  xix.  1. 
A  beggarly  accoiint  of  empty  boxes, 
Green  earthen  pots,  bladders,  and  musty  seeds. 

Shak.,  H.  and  J.,  v.  1. 
Do  not  grudge 
To  pick  out  treasures  from  an  earthen  pot. 

Herbert. 

earthenware  (6r'tlm-war),  n.  Vessels  or  oth- 
er objects  of  clay  (whether  alone  or  mixed  with 
other  mineral  substances)  baked  or  fired  in  a 
kiln,  or  more  rarely  sun-dried  or  otherwise  pre- 
pared without  firing.  The  term  is  often  restricted  to 
the  coarser  qualities,  as  distinguished  from  porcelain  and 
stoneware  and  from  terra-cotta.  In  this  sense  earthenware 
may  be  known  from  porcelain  by  its  opacity,  and  from 
stoneware  by  its  porosity,  which  latter  quality  may  be  rec- 
ognized by  touching  a  fracture  with  the  tongue,  when  tlie 
tongue  will  adhere  to  the  porous  earthenware,  but  not  to 
stoneware.  Earthenware  maybe  either  unglazed,  as  bricks, 
ordinary  flower-pots,  etc.,  or  enameled,  ^e^delf^,  faience, 
majolica. 

Earthenware  is  described  as  a  soft,  opaque  material 
formed  of  an  earthy  mixture,  refractory,  or  hard  to  fuse, 
in  the  kiln. 
Wheatley  and  Delamotte,  Art  Work  in  Earthenware,  p.  1. 

earth-fall  (erth'fM),  n.  [=  OFries.  irthfal,  erth- 
fel,  erdfal  =  G.  erdfall,  a  sinking  of  the  earth, 
=  leel.  jardhf all  =  T>3J3..jordfald  =  Sw.jordfall, 
an  earth-fall.]    Same  as  land-slide. 

earth-fast  (erth'fast),  a.  [<  ME.  *erthfeste,  < 
AS.  *eorthfcBst,  eorthfest,  <  eorthe,  earth,  +fmst, 
fast.]  Firm  in  the  earth,  and  difficult  to  be  re- 
moved. 

earth-fed  (ferth'fed),  a.  Fed  upon  earthly 
things;  low;  groveling. 

Such  earthfed  minds 
That  never  tasted  the  true  lieaven  of  love. 

B.  Jonson. 

earth-flax  (Srth'flaks),  n.  A  fine  variety  of 
asbestos,  with  long,  flexible,  parallel  filaments 
resembling  flax. 

earth-flea  (erth'fle),  n.  A  name  of  the  chigoe, 
Sarcopsylla  penetrans :  so  called  from  its  living 
in  the  earth.    See  cut  under  chigoe. 

earth-fly  (erth'fli),  n.    Same  as  earth-flea. 

earth-foam  (erth'fom),  n.    Same  as  aphrite. 

earth-gall  (erth'gftl),  n.  [<  ME.  *erthe-galle,  < 
AS.  eorth-gealla,  <  eorthe,  earth,  -1-  gealta,  gall.] 
1.  A  plant  of  the  gentian  family,  especially  the 
lesser  centaury,  Erythrcsa  Ceiitaurium :  so  called 
from  its  bitterness. — 2.  In  the  United  States, 
the  green  hellebore,  Veratrum  viride. 

earth-hog  (ferth'hog),  n.  The  aardvark.  Also 
called  earth-pig.    See  Orycteropus. 

earth-holet,  »•     [ME.  eorthehole.']    A  cave. 

earth-house  (ferth'hous),  n.  [Sc.  eird-,  eard-, 
yird-house  (see eard,2) ;  <  ME.  erthhus, eorthhus, 
<  AS.  eorth-hOs  (=  Icel.  jardh-hUs  =  Dan.  jord- 
hus  =  G.  erdhaus),  a  cave,  den,  <  eorthe,  earth, 
-1-  hOs,  house.]  The  name  generally  given 
throughout  Scotland  to  the  underground  struc- 
tures known  as  "Picts'  houses"  or  "Picts' 
dwellings."  The  earth-house  in  its  simplest  form  con- 
sists of  a  single  irregular-shaped  chamber,  formed  of  un- 
hewn stones,  the  side  walls  gradually  converging  toward 
the  top  until  they  can  be  roofed  by  stones  4  or  5  feet  in 
width,  the  whole  covered  iu  by  a  mound  of  earth  rising 
slightly  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  country.  The 
more  advanced  form  has  two  or  three  chambers.  Earth- 
houses  are  frequent  in  the  northeast  of  Scotland,  occa- 
sionally thirty  or  forty  being  found  in  the  same  locality, 
as  in  the  Moor  of  Clova,  Kildrunimy,  Aberdeenshire. 
Querns,  bones,  deers'  horns,  plates  of  stone  or  slate, 
earthen  vessels,  cups  and  implements  of  bone,  stone  celts, 
bronze  swords,  etc.,  are  occasionally  unearthed  in  or  jiear 
tliem.  Similar  structures  are  foimd  in  Ireland.  See 
beehive  hmtxe,  under  beehive. 

earth-inductor  (6rth'in-duk*tor),  n.  In  elect., 
a  coil  of  wire  arranged  so  as  to  be  capable  of 
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rotation  in  a  magnetic  field,  and  connected  with 
a  galvanometer  by  means  of  which  the  induced 
current  of  electricity  can  be  measured.  It  is 
used  for  measuring  the  strength  of  magnetic 
fields  as  compared  with  that  of  the  earth. 
earthiness  (6r'thi-nes),  «.  1.  The  quality  of 
being  earthy,  or  of  containing  earth. 

[He]  freed  rain-water  .  .  .  from  its  accidental,  and  as  it 
were  feculent  earthiness.  Boyle,  Works,  III.  103. 

2.  Intellectual  or  spiritual  coarseness;  gross- 
ness. 
The  grossness  and  earthiness  of  theirfancy.  Hammond. 
earthliness  (erth'li-nes),  n.  1.  The  quality  of 
being  earthly;  grossness. —  2.  Worldliness; 
strong  attachment  to  earthly  things. —  3t. 
Want  of  durability;  perishableness ;  frailty. 
Fuller.  ,  .     ,,^ 

earthling  (6rth'ling),  m.  [Not  found  m  ME. 
(of.  AS.  eorthling,  yrthling,  a  farmer,  a  tiller  of 
the  earth)  (=  G.  erdling) ;  <  earth^  +  -lingK'i  If. 
An  inhabitant  of  the  earth;  a  creature  of  this 
world;  a  mortal. 
Humorous  earthlings  will  control  the  stars. 

B.  Jonson,  Masque  of  Hymen. 
To  earthlings,  the  footstool  of  God,  that  stage  which  he 
raised  for  a  small  time,  seemeth  magnificent. 

Jh-unvnuirid. 

2.  One  strongly  attached  to  worldly  things;  a 
worldling. 

earthly  (erth'li),  a.  [<  ME.  erfhly,  ertheli,  eorthe- 
li,  -liche,  -lie,  <  AS.  eorthlic  (=  OHG.  erdliJt  = 
Icel.  jardhligr),  <  eorthe,  earth,  +  -lie,  E.  -lyi.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  earth  or  to  this_  world; 
pertaining  to  the  mundane  state  of  existence : 
as,  earthly  objects ;  earthly  residence. 

Eorthliche  honeste  thynges  was  offred  thus  at  ones, 
Thorgh  thre  kynde  kynges  kneolyng  to  lesu. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xxii.  94. 

Whan  the  bretheren  of  Gawein  com  thlder  ther  be-gan 

the  doell  and  sorowe  so  grete  that  noou  erthly  man  myght 

devise  noon  gretter.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  300. 

Our  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle.  2  Cor.  v.  1. 

2.  Belonging  to  the  earth  or  world;  worldly; 
carnal,  as  opposed  to  spiritual  or  heavenly; 
vile. 

How  is  he  born  in  whom  we  did  knowe  non  erth^ly  de- 

lyte.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  1. 

Whose  glory  is  in  their  shame,  who  mind  earfAiy  things. 

Phil.  iii.  19. 
This  earthly  load 
Of  death,  call'd  life.  Milton,  Sonnets,  ix. 

Myself 
Am  lonelier,  darker,  earthlier  for  my  loss. 

Tennyson,  Aylmer's  Field. 

3+.  Made  of  earth;  earthy:  as,  "earthly  sub- 
stance," Bolland. — 4.  Corporeal ;  not  mental. 

Great  grace  that  old  man  to  him  given  had. 
For  God  he  often  saw,  from  heaven  bight, 
All  were  his  earthly  eyen  both  blunt  and  bad. 

Spenser,  F.  Q. 

5.  Being  or  originating  on  earth;  of  all  things 
in  the  world;  possible;  conceivable:  used  chief- 
ly as  an  expletive. 
What  earthly  benefit  can  be  the  result?  Pope. 

It  is  passing  strange  that,  during  the  long  period  of  their 
education,  the  rising  generation  should  never  hear  an 
earthly  syllable  about  the  constitution  and  administration 
of  their  nation.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXVI.  29. 

=Syn.  1.  Terrestrial,  mundane,  sublunary,  etc.  See  world- 
ly. 

earthly-minded  (ferth'li-min"ded),  a.  Having 
a  mind  devoted  to  earthly  things. 

earthly-mindedness  (6rth'li-min"ded-nes),  «. 
Grossness;  sensuality;  devotionto earthly  ob- 
jects; earthliness. 

earth-madt  (6rth'mad),  n.  [<  earthi-  +  mad^, 
a  worm.]     A  kind  of  worm  or  grub. 

The  earth-mads  and  all  the  sorts  of  worms  .  .  .  are 
without  eyes.  Holland. 

earth-moss  (ferth'mds),  n.  A  book-name  for  a 
moss  of  the  genus  Phascum. 

earthnut  (erth'nut),  n.  [<  ME.  *erthnote,  <  AS. 
eorth-nutu  for  *eorth-hnutu  (=  D.  aardnoot  =  G. 
erdnuss  =  Dan.  jordnod  =  Sw.jordnot),  <  eortlie, 
ea.Tth.,+hnutu,n\it.'\  1.  The  tuberous  root  of 
Bunium  flexuosum  and  B.  Bulbocastanum,  com- 
mon umbelliferous  plants  of  Europe.  See  Bii- 
nium. — 2.  The  groundnut,  Arachis  hypogcea. — 

3.  The  tuber  of  Cyperus  rotundus  and  some 
other  species  of  the  same  genus. 

earth-oil  (erth'oil),  n.    Same  as  petroleum. 

earth-pea  (erth'pe),  K.     See^jca. 

earth-pig  (erth'pig),  n.    Same  as  earth-hog. 

earth-pit  (6rth'pit),  n.  A  trench  or  pit,  cover- 
ed with  glass,  for  protecting  plants  from  frost. 

earth-plate  (Srth'plat),  «.  In  elect.,  a  metallic 
plate  buried  in  the  ground,  forming  the  earth- 
connection  of  a  telegraph-wire,  lightning-con- 
ductor, or  other  electrical  appliances. 
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A  species  of  Lycoper- 


earthpufft  (6rth'puf ),  n. 
don;  the  puffbali. 

Tuberes,  mushrooms,  tadstooles,  earthturtes,  earth- 
pufes.  Nomenclator  (1585). 

earth-pulsation  (6rth'pia-sa"slion),  «.  A  slow 
•wave-like  mo  vemeut  of  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
Such  movements,  in  general,  escape  attention 
on  account  of  their  long  period. 

earthquake  (erth'kwak),  n.  [<  ME.  ertUeqwake, 
<  erthe,  eartli,  -I-  quake,  quake.  The  AS.  words 
were  eortli-bifung,  -heofvmg  (bifung,  trembling), 
eorth-dyne  {dyne,  din),  eorth-styrung  {styrung, 
BtiTiing),  eorthstyrennis.  Ct.  earth-din.']  A  move- 
ment or  Vibration  of  a  part  of  the  earth's  crust. 
Such  movements  are  of  every  degi'ee  of  violence,  from 
those  that  are  scarcely  perceptible  vrithout  the  aid  of 
apparatus  specially  contrived  for  the  purpose  to  those 
which  overthrow  buildings,  rend  the  ground  asunder, 
and  destroy  thousands  of  human  lives.  The  duration  of 
earthquakes  is  as  variable  as  their  intensity.  Sometimes 
there  is  a  single  shock,  lasting  only  a  second  or  two ;  at 
other  times  a  great  number  of  shocks  occur  in  succes- 
sion, separated  by  greater  or  less  intervals  of  time,  the 
earth  not  being  reduced  to  complete  quiescence  for  weeks 
or  even  months.  It  is  not  known  that  any  portion  of  the 
earth's  surface  is  entirely  exempt  from  earthquakes ;  but 
there  are  large  areas  where  no  very  destructive  ones  have 
ever  occurred,  either  in  the  memory  of  man  or  as  re- 
corded in  history.  Tlie  regions  most  frequently  visited 
by  destructive  shocks  are  those  where  active  volcanoes 
exist,  those  near  high  mountain- ranges,  and  those  where 
the  rocks  are  of  recent  geological  age,  and  are  much  dis- 
turbed or  uplifted.  Such  regions  are  the  vicinity  of  the 
Mediterranean,  the  shores  of  the  Paciflo  and  the  adjacent 
islands,  the  neighborhood  of  the  Alps,  and  the  East  India 
islands.  Regions  not  liable  to  seismic  disturbances  are 
the  whole  of  northeastern  North  America,  the  east  side 
of  South  America,  the  north  of  Asia,  and  a  large  part 
of  Africa.  An  earthquake-shock  is  a  wave-like  motion  of 
a  part  of  the  earth's  crust,  and,  in  the  words  of  Hum- 
boldt, is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the  reaction  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  earth  against  its  exterior  makes  itself  mani- 
fest. The  most  destructive  earthquake  of  which  we  have 
any  knowledge  was  that  of  Lisbon.  It  began  November  1st, 
1755,  and  was  felt  over  that  part  of  the  earth's  surface  in- 
cluded between  Iceland  on  the  north,  Mogador  in  Moroc- 
co on  the  south,  Toplitz  in  Bohemia  on  thtf  east,  and  the 
West  India  islands  on  the  west.  The  destruction  of  life 
and  property  occasioned  by  this  shock  was  very  great. 
The  disturbance  continued,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Mediterranean,  with  short  intermissions,  for  several 
months.  On  November  18th,  1755,  the  most  violent  shock 
occurred  which  has  been  felt  in  New  England  since  its 
settlement  by  the  whites.  One  of  the  most  destructive 
earthquakes  of  recent  occurrence  was  that  which  took 
place  on  the  island  of  Iscliia  near  Naples,  July  28th,  1883, 
by  which  over  2,000  persons  perished.  By  the  earthquake 
at  Mendoza,  South  America,  on  the  20th  of  March,  1861, 
over  12,000  persons  lost  their  lives.  A  violent  earthqualie, 
most  destructive  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  vicin- 
ity, occurred  on  the  night  of  August  31st,  1886.  See  seis- 
«iic,  seismometer,  and  volcanism. 

Whan  the  Jewes  hadden  made  the  Temple,  com  an 
Erthe  quakeiig,  and  cast  it  doun  (as  God  wolde)  and  de- 
stroyed alle  that  thei  had  made. 

Mmtdeville,  Travels,  p.  84. 

And  all  the  yle  ys  sor  trobled  with  the  seyd  e^-the  qwake 
Dy vse  tymes.      Torkingtan,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  18. 

It  was  calculated  .  .  .  by  Sir  C.  Lyell  that  an  eortftjuaSe 
which  occurred  in  Chili  in  1822  added  to  the  South-Ameri- 
can continent  a  mass  of  rock  more  than  equal  in  weight 
to  a  hundred  thousand  of  the  great  pyramids  of  Egypt. 
Hwstey,  Physiography,  p.  187. 

EarthOLUake-shadow,  that  part  of  the  earth's  surface 
which  is  in  some  degree  protected  from  an  advancing 
earthquake-wave  by»the  interposition  of  a  mountain- 
range,  hill,  ravine,  or  other  arrangement  of  the  geological 
formation  which  offers  an  obstacle  to  its  passage. 

earth-shine  (ferth'shin),  n.  [<  earth^  +  shine. 
Cf.  moonshine,  sunshine,  starshine.']  In  astron., 
the  faint  light  visible  on  the  part  of  the  moon 
not  illuminated  by  the  sun.  it  is  due  to  the  light 
which  the  earth  reflects  on  the  moon,  and  is  most  con- 
spicuous soon  after  new  moon,  when  the  sun-illuminated 
part  of  the  disk  is  smallest.  This  phenomenon  is  popularly 
described  as  "the  old  moon  in  the  new  moon's  arms." 

earth-smoke  (erth'smok),  n.  [A  translation 
of  li.  fumus  terrce:  fumus,  smoke;  terrw,  gen. 
of  terra,  earth:  see  fumitory  and  terrestrial."] 
The  plant  fumitory,  Fumaria  officinalis. 

earth-star  (erth'star),  n.  [A  translation  of 
Geaster.]  A  fungus  of  the  genus  Geaster;  a 
kind  of  puffbali  having  a  double  peridium,  the 
outer  layer  of  which  breaks  into  segments  which 
become  reflexed,  forming  a  star-like  structure 
about  the  base  of  the  fungus. 

earth-stopper  (ferth'stop'^r),  n.  In  hunUng, 
one  who  stops  up  the  earths  of  foxes  to  prevent 
their  escape. 

The  earth-stopper  is  an  important  functionary  in  coun- 
tries where  there  are  many  earths.    Encye.  Bnt.,  Xll.  395. 

earth-table  (ferth'ta-'bl),  n.  In  arch. ,  a  project- 
ing course  or  plinth  resting  immediately  upon 
the  foundations.  Also  called  grass-table  and 
groundr-table.     See  ledgment-table. 

earth-tilting  (toth'til^ing),  n.  A  slight  move- 
ment or  displacement  of  the  surface  of  the 
ground  in  some  forms  of  earthauake.  - 
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Earth-tiltinga  show  themselves  by  a  slow  bending  and 
unbending  of  the  surface,  so  that  a  post  stuck  in  the 
ground,  vertical  to  begin  with,  does  not  remain  vertical, 
but  inclines  now  to  one  side  and  now  to  another,  the  plane 
of  the  gi-ound  in  which  it  stands  shifting  relatively  to  the 
horizon.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXI.  626. 

earth-tongue  (6rth'tung),  n.  The  popular  name 
given  to  club-shaped  fungi  of  the  genus  Geo- 
glossum,  found  in  lawns  and  grassy  pastures. 

earth-treatment  (erth'trefment),  n.  A  meth- 
od of  treating  wounds  with  "clay  (or  clayey 
earth)  dried  and  finely  powdered,  it  is  applied  to 
the  wound  as  a  deodorizing  agent,  tending  at  the  same 
time  to  prevent  or  arrest  putrefaction.  Thomas,  Med. 
Diet. 

earth-tremor  (erth'trem'''or),  n.  A  minute 
movement  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  resem- 
bling an  earthquake  in  rapidity  of  oscillation, 
but  on  account  of  its  small  amplitude  requir- 
ing instrumental  means  for  its  detection. 

earthward,  earthwards  (ferth'ward,  -wardz), 
adv.  [<  earth^  +  -ward,  -wards.]  "  Toward  the 
earth. 

earth-wire  (ferth'wir),  n.  In  elect.,  a  wire  used 
for  joining  conductors  with  the  earth :  especial- 
ly applied  to  wires  placed  upon  telegraph-poles 
for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  leakage  from 
the  line  to  the  earth,  thus  preventing  interfer- 
ence by  leakage  from  one  line  to  another. 

earthwolf  (ferth'wulf),  n.  The  aardwolf.  See 
Proteles. 

earthwork  (erth'wferk),  n.  [<  ME.  *erthewerk,  < 
AS.  eorMtweorc  (=  D.  aardwerk  =  Gr.  erdwerk  = 
Dan.  jordvcerk),  <  eorthe,  earth,  -I-  weore,  work : 
see  eart7ji  and  loorfc.]  1.  In  eregrm.,  any  opera- 
tion in  which  earth  is  removed  or  thrown  up, 
as  in  cuttings,  embankments,  etc. — 2.  In  fort., 
any  offensive  or  defensive  construction  formed 
chiefly  of  earth :  commonlyintheplural.  Hence 
^3.  Any  similar  construction,  as  the  ancient 
mounds  of  earth  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States,  of  unknown  use  and  origin. 
They  differ  widely  in  form,  but  are  always  well 
defined  in  plan,  and  sometimes  inclose  large 
areas. 

Anyhow,  there  the  mound  is,  an  earthwork  which,  if 
artificial  it  be,  the  Lady  of  the  Mercians  herself  need  not 
have  been  ashamed  of.        E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  30. 

earthworm  (erth'werm),  n.  [=  D.  aardworm 
=  Gr.  erdwurm;  <  eartli^  +  worm.]  1.  The  com- 
mon name  of  the  worms  of  the  family  Lumbri- 
cidcB  (which  see),  and  especially  of  the  genus 
Lumbricus,  of  which  there  are  several  species, 
one  of  the  best-known  being  X.  terrestris.  They 
belong  to  the  order  of  oligocheetous  annelids.  The  earth- 
worm has  a  cylindric  vermiform  body,  tapering  at  both 
ends,  segmented  into  a  great  number  of  rings,  destitute  of 
legs,  eyes,  or  any  appendages  visible  on  ordinary  inspec- 
tion. It  moves  by  the  contraction  of  the  successive  seg- 
ments of  the  body,  aided  by  rows  of  bristles  which  are  ca- 
pable of  being  retracted.  It  is  hermaphrodite,  each  indi- 
vidual of  a  pair  impregnating  the  other  in  copulation,  when 
the  two  are  jointed  in  two  places  by  their  respective  cli- 
tella.  Jlarthworms  are  highly  useful,  giving  a  kind  of  un- 
der-tillage  to  the  land,  loosening  the  soil,  and  rendering 
it  more  permeable  to  the  air.  According  to  Darwin,  in 
his  work  on  "  The  Eorniation  of  Vegetable  Mould,"  etc., 
earthworms,  from  their  enormous  numbers,  exercise  a 
highly  important  agency  not  only  in  this  respect,  but  In 
the  creation  and  aggregation  of  new  soil,  the  burial  and 
preservation  (as  also  the  original  disintegration)  of  organic 
remains  of  all  kinds,  etc.  They  are  food  for  many  birds, 
mammals,  and  other  animals,  and  their  value  for  bait  is 
well  known  to  the  angler,  whence  they  are  often  called 
anfflew07-ms  orfishworms.  These  worms  are  mostly  a  few 
inches  long,  but  there  are  species  attaining  a  length  of  a 
yard  or  more. 

The  people  who  inhabit  the  highlands  of  Southern  Bra- 
zil have  a  firm  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  gigantic  earth- 
worm, fifty  yards  or  more  in  length,  five  in  breadth,  cov- 
ered with  bones  as  with  a  coat-of-mail,  and  of  such  strength 
as  to  be  able  to  uproot  great  pine-trees  as  though  they 
were  blades  of  grass,  and  to  throw  up  such  quantities  of 
clay  in  making  its  way  underground  as  to  dam  up  streams 
and  divert  them  into  new  courses.      This  redoubtable 

monster  is  known  as  the  "Minhocao."  

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  Xin.  608. 

2.  Figuratively,  a  mean,  sordid  wretch. 
Thy  vain  contempt,  dull  earthworm,  cease.  Norris. 

earthworm-oil  (erth'werm-oil),  n.  A  greenish 
oil  obtained  from  earthworms,  used  as  a  rem- 
edy for  earache. 

earthy  (er'thi),  a.  i<  eartKi- + -y^.]  1.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  earth;  consisting  of  earth;  par- 
taking of  the  nature  of  earth;  terrene:  as, 
earthy  matter.— 2.  Eesemtling  earth  or  some 
of  the  properties  of  earth :  as,  an  earthy  taste 

or  smell. 

And  catch  the  heavy  earthy  scents 
That  blow  from  summer  shores. 

T.  B.  Aldrich,  Piscataqua  River. 

3+.  Inhabiting  the  earth ;  earthly. 

Those  earthy  spirits  black  and  envious  are  ; 
I'll  call  up  other  gods  of  form  more  fair. 

Dryden,  Indian  Emperor, 

4,  GrrosB ;  not  refined. 
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Nor  is  my  flame 
So  earthy  as  to  need  the  dull  material  force 
Of  eyes,  or  lips,  or  cheeks.  Sir  J.  D&nham. 

5.  In  jHMierai.,  without  luster,  ordull,  andrough- 
ish  to  the  touch — Earthy  cobalt.  See  asbolan.— 
Earthy  fracture,  a  fracture  which  exposes  a  rough,  dull 
surface,  with  minute  elevations  and  depressions,  charac- 
teristic of  some  minerals. — Earthy  manganese.  See 
wad. 

ear-trumpet  (er'trum'''pet),  n.  An  apparatus 
for  collecting  sound-waves  and  conveying  them 
to  the  ear,  used  chiefly  by  the  deaf.  The  most 
common  form  is  a  simple  metallic  tube  having  a  flaring 
or  bell-shaped  mouth  for  collecting  the  waves  of  sound, 
and  a  smaller  end  or  ear-piece  which  is  inserted  in  the 
ear. 

ear-wax  (er'waks),  n.    Cerumen. 

earwig  (er'wig),  n.  [=  E.  dial,  earwihe,  ear- 
lorig,  yerriwig,  erriwiggle,  etc.,  <  ME.  erwygge, 
erewygge,  yerwygge,  <  AS.  edrwicga,  also  once 
improp.  edrwicga,  earwig  (translating  L.  blatta), 
<  edre,  ear,  +  wicga,  a  rare  word,  occurring  but 
once  (Leechdoms,  ii.  134,  1.  4,  translated 'ear- 
wig'), appar.  a  general  term  for  an  insect,  lit. 
a  moving  creature,  allied  to  wicg,  a  horse,  wiht, 
a  creature,  a  wight,  <  wegan,  tr.  bear,  carry, 
intr.  move,  >  E.  weigh :  see 
Many  languages  give  a  name 
to  this  insect  indicating  a  be- 
lief that  it  is  prone  to*  creep 
into  the  human  ear :  D.  oor- 
worm  =  G.  ohrwurm,  ear- 
worm;  Gr.o/»r&o7irer, 'ear-bor- 
er' ;  Sw.  ormask,  ear-worm ; 
Dan.  orentvist,  'ear-twister'; 
P.  perce-oreille,  Pg.  fura- 
orelhas, '■pieToe-eax';  Sp.grM- 
sano  del  oido.  It.  verme  auri- 
eolare,  ear-worm,  etc.]  1. 
The  popular  English  name  of 
all  the  cursorial  orthopterous 
insects  of  the  family  Forfi- 
culidce,  representing  the  sub- 
order jEMpteopiera,  which  has 
several  genera  and  numer- 
ous species.  There  is  a  popular 
notion  that  these  insects  creep  into 
the  ear  and  cause  injuiy  to  it.  They 
are  mostly  nocturnal  and  phytophagous,  though  some  ai-e 
carnivorous.  They  have  filiform,  many-jointed  antennie, 
short,  veinless,  leathery  upper  wings,  under  wings  folded 
both  lengthwise  and  crosswise,  anal  forceps,  and  no  ocelli. 
The  common  earwig  is  Forfieula  auricularis;  the  great 
earwig  is  Labidura  gigantea;  the  little  earwig  is  Labia 
minor.  Another  species  is  Spongophora  brunneipennis. 
2.  In  the  United  States,  the  common  name  of 
any  of  the  small  centipeds,  such  as  are  found 
in  houses  in  most  of  the  States. — St.  One  who 
gains  the  ear  of  another  by  stealth  and  whis- 
pers insinuations ;  a  prying  informer ;  a  whis- 
perer. 

That  gaudy  earwig,  or  my  lord  your  patron. 
Whose  pensioner^ou  are. 

Ford,  Broken  Heart,  ii.  1. 

Ear-vnggs  that  buzz  what  they  think  fit  in  the  retir'd 

closet.  Bp.  Racket,  Life  of  Abp.  Williams,  I.  85. 

earwig  (er'wig),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  earwigged, 
ppr.  earwigging.  [<  earwig,  n.]  To  gain  the 
ear  of  and  influence  by  covert  statements  or 
insinuations;  whisper  insinuations  in  the  ear 
of  against  another ;  fill  the  mind  of  with  pre- 
judice by  covert  statements. 

'He  was  so  sure  to  be  earwigged  in  private  that  what  he 
heard  or  said  openly  went  for  little. 

Marryat,  Snarleyyow. 

Up  early  and  down  late,  for  he  was  nothing  of  a  slug- 
gard ;  daily  ear-wigging  influential  men,  for  he  was  a  mas- 
ter of  ingratiation. 

JR.  L.  Stevenson,  A  College  Magazine,  ii. 

ear-witness  (er'wit''''nes),  n.  1.  One  who  is 
able  to  give  testimony  to  a  fact  from  his  own 
hearing. 

An  ear-witness  of  all  the  passages  betwixt  them.  Fuller. 

Dante  is  the  eye-witness  and  ear-witness  of  that  which 

he  relates.  Macaulay,  Milton. 

2.  A  mediate  witness;  one  who  testifies  to 
what  he  has  received  upon  the  testimony  of 
others.    Hamilton. 

ear- worm  (er'werm),  n.  1 .  Same  as  boll-worm. 
—  2+.  A  secret  counselor. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  oath  to  protect  such  an  ear- 
luorm,  but  he  may  be  appeached. 

Bp.  Hacket,  Life  of  Abp.  Williams,  II.  152. 

earwort  (er'wert),  n.  The  Bachicallis  rupestris, 
a  low  rubiaceous  shrub  of  the  West  Indies. 

ease  (ez),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  eaze,  ese;  < 
ME.  ese,  eise,  eyse,  <  AP.  eise,  OF.  aise,  ayse, 
aize,  F.  aise,  f .,  =  Pr.  aise,  ais  (>  prob.  Basque 
aisia)  =  OCat.  aise,  ease,  =  Pg.  azo,  aid,  mo- 
tive, occasion,  =  Olt.  asio,  agio,  aggio,  m.,  ease, 
convenience,  exchange,  premium,  now  distin- 
guished in  spelling :  ajrjo,  ease;  aggio  OF, agio, 
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>  E.  agio.q.  v.),  exchange,  premium.  Hence 
the  adj. ,  OF.  aise,  ayse,  aize  =  Pr.  ais,  easy  (mod. 
P.  aise,  p.  a.,  easy) ;  the  adv.  phrase,  OP.  a 
aise,  P.  d,  Vaise  =  Pr.  ad  ais  =  It.  ad  agio,  ada- 
gio (>  E.  adagio),  at  ease,  at  leisure,  >  OF. 
aaise,  ahaise  =  OPg.  aaso  =  It.  adagio,  ease ; 
and  the  eompoimd,  F.  malaise  (>  E.  malaise), 
uneasiness.  The  Rom.  forms  are  somewhat 
irregular,  and  are  certainly  of  external  origin, 
perhaps  Celtic:  of.  (1)  Bret,  eaz,  ez,  easy;  Gael. 
adiiais,  leisure,  ease.  There  is  nothing  to  prove 
a  connection  with  (2)  AS.  edthe,  obs.  E.  eath 
(see  eath);  or  with  (3)  Goth,  azets,  easy  (in 
compar.  azetizo),  azeti,  ease,  azetaba,  easily;  or 
with  (4)  L.  otium,  ease  (see  otiose) ;  or  with  (5) 
OHG.  essa,  MHG.  G.  esse  (>  Dan.  esse),  a  forge, 
furnace,  chimney,  orig.  a  fireplace  (akin  to 
AS.  dd,  a  funeral  pyre,  dst,  a  furnace,  kiln,  > 
E.  oast,  q.  v.),  whence,  as  some  conjecture, 
'to  be  at  one's  ease'  (P.  4tre  a  son  aise),  orig. 
'to  be  at  one's  hearth,  feel  at  home';  or  with 
(6)  MLG.  esse  =  G.  esse  =  ODan.  esse,  Dan.  es 
=  Sw.  esse,  well-being,  comfort,  ease  (appar. 
<  L.  esse,  be,  used  as  a  noun) :  unless  indeed 
these  last  Tout,  forms  are,  like  the  E.  word,  from 
the  P.  aise."]  1.  An  undisturbed  state  of  the 
body;  freedom  from  labor,  pain,  or  physical  an- 
noyance of  any  kind;  tranquil  rest;  physical 
comfort :  as,  he  sits  at  his  ease ;  to  take  one's 
ease. 

Be  comfortable  to  thy  friends,  and  to  thyselfe  wish  ease. 
Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  99. 
Soul,  .  .  .  talte  thine  ease,  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry. 

Luice  xii.  19. 
How  blest  is  he  who  crowns,  in  shades  like  these, 
A  youth  of  labour  with  an  age  of  ease ! 

Goldsmith,  Des.  Vil.,  1.  99. 
Better  the  toil  .  .  . 
Than  waking  di-eam  and  slothful  ease. 

Whittier,  Seed-time  and  Harvest. 

2.  A  quiet  state  of  the  mind;  freedom  from 
concern,  anxiety,  solicitude,  or  anything  that 
frets  or  ruffles  the  mind ;  tranquillity.' 

And  Gonnore  hym  praide  soone  to  come  a-gein,  "ffor 
neuer,"  quod  [she],  "shall  I  be  in  ese  of  herte  vn-to  the 
tyme  that  I  yow  se  a-gein."     Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  360. 

Oh,  did  he  light  upon  you?  what,  be  would  have  had  you 
seek  for  ease  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Legality? 

Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  p.  100. 
Like  a  coy  maiden,  J^ase,  when  courted  most. 
Farthest  retires — an  idol,  at  whose  shrine 
Who  oft'nest  sacrifice  are  favor'd  least, 

Cowper,  Task,  i.  409. 

Hence — Sf.  Comfort  afforded  or  provided;  sat- 
isfaction; relief;  entertainment;  accommoda- 
tion. 

But  for  the  love  of  God  they  him  bisoght 

Of  herberwe  [harborage]  and  of  ese  as  for  hir  peny. 

Chaucer,  Reeve's  Tale,  1.  199. 

It  is  an  ease  to  your  friends  abroad  that  you  are  more 
a  man  of  business  than  heretofore ;  for  now  it  were  an  in- 
jury to  trouble  you  with  a  busy^etter. 

Donne,  Lettere,  xxxi. 

A  principal  fruit  of  friendship  is  the  ease  and  discharge 
of  the  fulness  of  the  heart,  which  passions  of  all  kinds  do 
cause  and  induce.  Bacon,  Friendship  (ed.  1887). 

It  is  an  ease,  Malfato,  to  disburthen 
Our  souls  of  secret  clogs. 

Ford,  Lady's  Trial,  i.  3. 

4.  Facility;  freedom  from  difficulty  or  great 
labor :  as,  it  can  be  done  with  great  ease. 

When  you  please,  'tis  done  with  ease. 
Robin  Hood  and  the  Golden  Arrow  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  387). 
Lamenting  is  altogether  contrary  to  reioysing,  euery 
man  saith  so,  and  yet  is  it  a  peeoe  of  ioy  to  be  able  to  la- 
ment with  ease.      Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  37. 

Tlie  Mob  of  Gentlemen  who  wrote  with  ease. 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Horace,  II.  i.  108. 

5.  Freedom  from  stiffness,  constraint,  or  for- 
mality; unaffectedness :  as,  ease  of  style ;  ease 
of  manner. 

True  ease  in  writing  comes  from  art,  not  chance. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  L  362. 

At  ease,  in  an  undisturbed  state ;  free  from  pain  or  anxi- 
ety :  used  also  with  a  qualification  of  emphasis  (well  at 
ease)  or  of  negation  (ill  at  ease,  formerly  sometimes  evil  on 
ease,  ME.  evele  an  eyse). 
His  soul  shall  dwell  at  ease.  Ps.  xxv.  13. 

Ther  I  was  well  at  ese,  ffor  ther  was  no  thyng  that  I 
Desyred  to  have  but  I  had  it  shortly. 

TarMngton,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  7. 
I  am  veiy  ill  at  ease. 
Unfit  for  mine  own  purposes. 

Shak.,  Othello,  iii.  3. 

At  one's  ease,  comfortable ;  free  from  stiffness  or  formal- 
ity.—Chapel  of  ease.  See  chapel.— JAttle  ease,  a  cell 
much  too  small  for  a  prisoner,  used  as  a  torture  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  =S3T1.  1.  Quiet,  Tranquillity,  etc.  See 
rest. — 4,  Ea^,  Easiness,  Facility.  (See  readiness.)  In  con- 
nection with  tasks  of  any  sort,  ease  is  subjective,  and  de- 
notes freedom  from  labor,  or  the  power  of  doing  things 
without  seeming  effort :  as,  he  reads  with  ease.  Easiness 
is  in  this  connection  generally  objective,  characterizing 
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the  nature  of  the  task :  as,  the  easiness  at  the  task  led  him 
to  despise  it.  Facility  in  the  objective  sense  of  easiness 
of  performance  or  accomplishment  is  nearly  obsolete ; 
properly  it. is  subjective,  being  sometimes  equivalent  to 
readiness.  Like  other  powers,  facility  is  partly  the  result 
of  some  special  endowment  or  adaptation,  but  also  is  de- 
veloped by  practice. 

Whate'er  he  did  was  done  with  so  much  ease. 
In  him  alone  'twas  natural  to  please. 

Dryden,  Abs.  and  Achit.,  i.  27. 

Kef  rain  to-night; 
And  that  shall  lend  a  kind  of  easiness 
To  the  next  abstinence.        Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

He  changed  his  faith  and  his  allegiance  two  or  three 
times,  with  a  facility  that  evinced  the  looseness  of  his 
principles.  Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p.  362. 

ease  (ez),  u.  t ;  pret.  and  pp.  eased,  ppr.  easing.  [< 
ME.  esen,  eisen,  <  OP.  *eiser,  aiser,  aisier  =  Pr.  ai- 
sar=Fg.  azar=lt.  agiare,  ease ;  fromthenoun.] 
1.  To  relieve  or  free  from  pain  or  bodily  dis- 
quiet or  annoyance ;  give  rest  or  relief  to;  make 
comfortable. 

Ther  thei  rested  and  esed  hem  [themselves]  in  the  town 
as  thei  that  ther-to  hadde  grete  nede. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  172. 

Heaven,  I  hope,  will  ease  me :  I  am  sick. 

Beau.  andFl.,  Philaster,  iv.  3. 

The  longer  they  live  the  worse  they  are,  and  death 
alone  must  ease  them.  Burton,  Auat.  of  Mel.,  p.  262. 

Thou  mayest  rejoice  in  the  mansion  of  rest,  because,  by 

thy  means,  many  living  persons  are  eased  or  advantaged. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Holy  Dying,  iv.  9. 

3.  To  free  from  anxiety,  care,  or  mental  dis- 
turbance :  as,  the  late  news  has  eased  my  mind. 

Now  first  I  find 
Mine  eyes  true  opening,  and  my  heart  much  eased. 

Milton,  P.  L,  xii.  274. 

3.  To  release  from  pressure  or  tension;  les- 
sen or  moderate  the  tension,  tightness,  weight, 
closeness,  speed,  etc.,  of,  as  by  slacking,  lift- 
ing slightly,  shifting  a  little,  etc.:  sometimes 
with  off:  as,  to  ease  a  ship  in  a  seaway  by  put- 
ting down  the  helm,  or  by  throwing  some  cargo 
overboard;  to  ease  a  bar  or  a  nut  in  machinery. 

O  ease  your  hand !  treat  not  so  hard  your  slave ! 

Sir  P.  Sidney  (Arber's  Eng.  Garner,  I.  B46). 

There  may  be  times  no  doubt  when  the  pressure  by 
Eussia  upon  ourselves  in  India  may  be  eased  offhy  a  dex- 
terous diplomatic  use  of  European  alliances  and  compli- 
cations. Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XLIII.  7. 

4.  To  relieve,  as  by  the  removal  of  a  burden  or 
an  encumbrance ;  remove  from,  as  a  burden : 
with  of  before  the  thing  removed:  as,  to  ease  a 
porter  o/his  load. 

The  childeren  hem  vn-armed  and  wente  to  theire  log- 
gyngis,  and  hem  esed  of  all  thinge  that  to  mannys  body 
belongeth.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  271. 

Will  no  man  ease  me  o/this  fool? 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Laws  of  Candy,  ii.  1. 
I'll  ease  you  of  that  care,  and  please  myself  in  't. 

Middleton,  Chaste  Maid,  ii.  2. 

He  was  not  gone  far,  after  his  arrival,  but  the  cavaliers 
met  him  and  eased  him  of  his  money. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  II.  119. 

Sir  Thomas  Smythe,  having  reluctantly  professed  a  wish 
to  be  eased  o/his  office,  was  dismissed. 

Bancroft,  Hist.  V.  S.,  1. 118. 

5.  To  mitigate;  alleviate;  assuage;  allay; 
abate  or  remove  in  part,  as  any  burden,  pain, 
grief,  anxiety,  or  disturbance. 

Sound  advice  might  ease  hir  wearie  thoughtes. 

Gascoigne,  Steele  Glas  (ed.  Arber),  p.  62. 
Ease  thou  somewhat  the  grievous  servitude  of  thy  father. 

2  Chron.  x.  4. 

Strong  fevers  are  not  eas'd 
With  counsel,  but  with  best  receipts  and  means. 

Ford,  Broken  Heart,  ii.  2. 
There  .  .  .  may  sweet  music  ease  thy  pain 
Amidst  our  feast. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  III,  106. 

6.  To  render  less  difficult;  facilitate. 

My  lords,  to  ease  all  this,  but  hear  me  speak, 

Marlowe,  Edward  II,,  i.  2. 
High  over  seas 
Flying,  and  over  lands,  with  mutual  wing 
Easing  their  flight.  Milton,  P.  L,,  vii.  428, 

Ease  her !  the  command  given  to  reduce  the  speed  of  a 
steamer's  engine,  generally  preparatory  to  the  command 
to  "stop  her,"  or  ''turn  astern,'  —To  ease  away  ()i(Ht(,), 
to  slack  giadually,  as  the  fall  of  a  tackle,— To  ease  the 
helm.  See  helm^.  =  S7Tl.  2.  To  quiet,  calm,  tranquilize, 
still,  pacify, — 4,  To  disburden,  disencumber, 
easeful  (ez'ftd),  a.  [<  ease  +  -/mZ.]  Attended 
by  or  affording  ease ;  promoting  rest  or  com- 
fort; quiet;  peaceful;  restful. 

To  himself,  he  doth  your  gifts  apply ; 
As  his  main  force,  choice  sport,  and  easeful  stay. 

Sir  P.  Sidney  (Arber's  Eng.  Garner,  I,  624), 
I  spy  a  black,  suspicious,  threat'ning  cloud, 
That  will  encounter  with  our  glorious  sun, 
Ere  he  attain  his  eas^ul  western  bed. 

Shak.,  8  Hen.  VI.,  v.  3. 


easiness 

A  high-bred,  courtly,  chivalrous  song;  .  .  .  a  song  for 
royal  parks  and  groves,  and  easeful  but  impassioned  life. 
The  Century,  XXVII,  783. 

easefuUy  (ez'ful-i),  adv.    With  ease  or  quiet. 

easefulness  (ez'fiil-nes),  n.  The  state  of  bein? 
easefiil,  or  the  quality  of  promoting  ease  and 
tranquillity. 

easeli  (6'zl),  n.  [<  D.  ezel  =  G.  esel,  an  easel, 
lit.  an  ass,  =  AS.  esol,  an  ass:  see  ass^.  Foi- 
the  particular  meaning,  'a  support,'  cf.  clothes- 
horse,  saw-horse,  saw-bucJc,  P.  chevalet,  Sp.  caba- 
llete,  Pg.  eavallete  de  pintor,  It.  cavalletto,  an 
easel,  clothes-horse,  etc.]  A  frame  in  the  form 
of  a  tripod  for  supporting  a  blackboard,  paper, 
or  canvas  in  dra'wing  and  painting ;  also,  a  sim- 
ilar frame  used  as  a  rest  for  portfolios,  large 

books,  etc.- Easel-picture,  easel-piece,  (a)  A  mov- 
able picture  painted  on  an  easel,  as  distinguished  from  a. 
painting  on  a  wall,  ceiling,  etc.  (o)  A  picture  small  enoi;gh. 
to  be  placed  on  an  easel  for  exhibition  after  completion. 
easeP  (e'sl),   adv.     [Sc,  also  written  eassel, 
eastle,  eastilt,  appar.  variations  of  eastUn,  *east- 
K«(7,  adv.,  easterly:  see  eastling.  For  the  form, 
cf.  deasil.l    Eastward. 
Ow,  man !  ye  should  hae  hadden  eassel  to  Kippeltringau. 
Scott,  Guy  Mannering,  i. 

easeless  (ez'les),  a.  [<  ease  +  -less.']  Want- 
ing ease ;  lacking  in  ease.     [Rare.] 

Send  me  some  tokens,  that  my  hope  may  live, 
Or  that  my  easeless  thoughts  may  sleep  and  rest. 

SonnA,  The  Token, 
L  ceaselesse,  easelesse  pri'd  about 
In  every  nook,  fm*ious  to  finde  her  out. 

Vicars,  tr.  of  VirgU  (1632). 

easement  (ez'ment),  «.  [<  ME.  esement,  eyse- 
ment,  <  OF.  aisement  (=  Pr.  aizimen),  <  aiser, 
ease:  see  ease  and -mew*.]  1.  That  which  gives 
ease,  relief,  or  assistance;  convenience;  ac- 
commodation. 

Thei  ben  fuUe  grete  Schipppes,  and  faire,  and  wel  or- 
deyned,  and  made  with  Halles  and  Chambres,  and  other 
eysementes  as  thoughe  it  were  on  the  Lond. 

Mandeuille,  Travels,  p.  214. 
Here  they  of  force  (as  fortune  now  did  fall) 
Compelled  were  themselves  awhile  to  rest, 
Glad  of  that  easement,  though  it  were  but  small. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  iv.  15. 

He  has  the  advantage  of  a  free  lodging,  and  some  other 
easements.  Swift. 

2.  In  law,  a  right  of  accommodation  in  ano- 
ther's land;  such  a  right  in  respect  to  lands — 
as  that  of  passage,  or  of  having  free  access  of 
light  and  air — which  does  not  involve  taking    , 
anything  from  the  land ;  more  specifically,  such 

a  right  when  held  in  respect  to  one  piece  of 
land  by  the  owner  of  a  neighboring  piece  by 
virtue  of  his  otSTiership  of  the  latter,  in  refer- 
ence to  this  latter  piece,  the  right  is  termed  an  easement; 
in  reference  to  the  former  it  is  termed  a  servitude :  but  by 
some  writers  these  terms  are  used  indiscriminately.  Ease- 
ment, as  distinguished  from  license,  implies  an  interest  in 
the  servient  tenement  itself. 

3.  In  car}).,  same  as  ease-o^.— Apparent  ease- 
ment, an  easement  '*of  such  a  nature  that  it  maybe  seen 
or  known  on  a  careful  inspection  by  a  person  ordinarily 
conversant  with  the  subject"  (L.  A.  Goodeve). 

ease-off  (ez'6f),  n.  In  carp.,  etc.,  a  curve  or 
easy  transition  formed  at  the  junction  of  two 
pieces,  moldings,  etc.,  whiclk  would  otherwise 
meet  at  an  angle,  as  at  the  junction  of  the  wall- 
string  of  a  flight  of  stairs  with  the  base-board 
of  the  wall,  either  above  or  below, 
easily  (e'zi-li),  adv.  [<  ME.  esily,  esely,  esiliche  ; 
<  easy  +  -?!/2.]  In  an  easy  manner;  with  ease; 
■without  difficulty,  pain,  labor,  anxiety,  etc.; 
smoothly;  quietly;  tranquilly:  as,  a  task  easily 
perfoi'med;  an  event  easily  foreseen ;  to  pass  , 
life  easily  ;  the  carriage  moves  easily. 

Than  meveth  on  monday  two  houres  be-fore  day,  and 
goth  all  esely  oon  after  a-nother  with-oute  sore  traveile. 
Merlin  (E.  E.  T,  S.),  ii,  318. 

It  is  but  a  little  abuse,  say  they,  and  it  may  be  easilv 
amended.  Latimer,  Sermon  of  the  Plough. 

Coming  to  Norwich,  he  [Prince  Lewis]  takes  that  City 
easily,  but  Dover  cost  him  a  longer  Siege, 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p,  72. 

Not  soon  provoked,  she  easily  forgives.  Prior. 

easiness  (e'zi-nes),  n,    1.  The  state  of  being 

easy ;  the  act  of  imparting  or  the  state  of  en- 

joyiiig  ease ,  restfulness :  as,  the  easiness  of  a, 

vehicle ;  the  easiness  of  a  seat. 

■  ■',*''*"''  'he  reason  I  have  assigned  hath  a  great  interest; 
m  that  rest  and  easiness  we  enjoy  when  asleep,  Ray. 

2.  Freedom  from  difficulty ;  ease  of  perform- 
ance or  accomplishment:  as,  the  easiness  of  an 
undertaking. 

Easiness  and  difficulty  are  relative  terms,        Tillotson. 

3.  Flexibility;  readiness  to  comply;  prompt 
compliance ;  a  yielding  or  disposition  to  yield 
without  opposition  or  reluctance:  as,  easiness 
of  temper. 


easiness 

Olve  to  him,  and  he  Bhall  but  laugh  at  your  eaiinesB. 

South. 

This  ea»mes8  and  credulity  destroy  all  the  other  merit 
he  has ;  and  he  has  all  his  life  been  a  sacrifice  to  others, 
without  ever  receiving  thanks,  or  doing  one  good  action. 
Steele,  Spectator,  No.  82. 

4.  Freedom  from  stifEness,  constraint,  effort, 
or  formality:  applied  to  manners  or  style. 

Abstruse  and  mystic  tiiouglits  you  must  express 
Witli  painful  care,  but  seeming  easiness. 

Roscomvuni,  On  Translated  Verse. 

That  which  cannot  witliout  injury  be  denied  to  you,  is 
the  easiness  of  your  conversation,  far  from  affectation  or 
pride;  not  denying  even  to  enemies  their  just  praises. 

Dryden,  Ded.  of  Tliird  Misc. 

She  had  not  much  company  of  Iier  own  aex,  except  those 
whom  she  most  loved  for  their  easiness,  or  esteemed  for 
their  good  sense.  Swift,  Death  of  Stella. 

=Syn.  2.  Facility,  etc.    See  ease. 
easing^t  (e'zing),  11.    [<  ease  +  -ing^.']  An  ease- 
ment ;  an  allowance ;  a  special  privilege. 

This  led  unfortunately  in  later  times  to  many  easin^s  to 
the  sons  of  Gild-brothers  in  learning  the  trade  and  acquir- 
ing tlie  freedom  of  the  Gild. 

English  Gilds  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  Int.,  p.  cxxxii. 


_  ''  (e'zing),  n.  [A  dialectal  contr.  of  eaves- 
ing,  q.  v.]  The  eaves  of  a  house,  collectively. 
Brockett.     [North.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

easing-sparrow  (e'zing-spar"6),  n.  The  house- 
sparrow.  Passer  domesUcus,  which  nests  tmder 
the  easing  or  eaves  of  houses.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

easing-swallow  (^'zing-swol^o),  «.  Same  as 
eaves-swallow,  2. 

east  (est),  n.  and  a.  [<  MB.  est,  eest,  mst,  east, 
n.,  east  (ace.  est,  etc.,  as  adv.),  <  AS.  edst,  adv., 
orig.  the  aco.  or  dat.  (locative)  of  the  noun, 
used  adverbially  (never  otherwise  as  a  noun, 
and  never  as  an  adj.,  the  forms  so  given  in  the 
dictionaries  being  simply  the  adv.  {edst  or  east- 
an),  alone  or  in  comp.),  to  the  east,  in  the  east, 
east;  in  comp.  edst-  {est-,  eest-,  etc.),  a  quasi- 
adj.,  as  in  edst-dwl,  the  eastern  region,  the  east, 
etc.  (>  E.  east,  a.);  =  D.  oost  =  Pries,  east, 
aest  =  LG-.  oost,  Gt.  est  =  Sw.  ost  =  Dan.  ost, 
ost,  east  (as  a  noun,  in  other  than  adverbial  use ; 
all  modem,  and  developed  from  the  older  ad- 
verbial uses)  (cf.  OF.  est,  hest,  F.  est  =  Sp.  Pg. 
este,  Sp.  Pg.  also  with  the  def .  art.,  leste  =  It. 
est,  from  the  E.) :  (1)  AS.  edst  =  D.  oost  = 
Dan.  ost,  adv.,  to  the  east,  in  the  east,  east ;  (2) 
AS.  edstan,  edsten,  esten  =  OS.  ostan,  ostana  = 
OFries.  aesta,  asta,  Fries,  dsta  =  MLG.  ostene, 
osten  =  OH(S.  ostana,  MHG.  ostene,  osten,  G. 
osten  =  Icel.  avstan,  adv.,  prop,  'from  the  east 
(hither),'  but  in  MHGr.  and  Gr.  also  'in  the 
east,  east';  hence  the  noun,  D.  oostm,  =  MLG. 
osten  =  OHG.  ostan,  MHG.  osten,  G-.  osten  =  Sw. 
ostan  =  Dan.  osten,  the  east ;  (3)  AS.  *edstor  (not 
found,  but  perhaps  the  orig.  form  of  edst),  ME. 
ester-,  B.  easier-  (in  comp.)  =  OS.  dstor= OFries. 
aster  =  D.  ooster  =  OHG.  ostar,  MHG.  oster,  Gr. 
oster  (in  comp.)  =  Sw.  oster  =  Dan.  oster  =  Icel. 
austr,  adv.,  to  the  east,  east,  Sw.  Dan.  Icel.  also 
as  noun,  the  east;  (4)  AS.  edsterne,  adj.,  E.  east- 
ern, q.  V. ;  (5)  AS.  edstweard,  edsteweard,  B.  east- 
ward, q.  V.  These  are  all  formed  from  an  orig. 
Teut.  *aus-t-a-  or  *aus-t-os-,  the  dawn,  =  L.  au- 
rora for  *ausosa,  the  dawn  (see  aurora),  =  Gr. 
ij&q,  Attic  £Uf,  Doric  aiif,  Laconian  a^iip,  Mo^e, 
aiias  for  *aiaog  (see  Eos,  Mocene),  =  Skt.  uslias, 
the  dawn,  the  personified  Dawn,  Aurora,  =  Lith. 
auszra,  dawn  (cf.  auszta,  the  morning  star, 
aiiszti,  v.,  dawn,  =  Lett,  aust,  dawn) ;  of.  Skt. 
itsra,  bright,  pertaining  to  the  dawn,  as  noun 
the  dawn,  z=  AS.  *Mdstra,  dial.  Edstra,  the  god- 

•  dess  of  dawn  or  rather  of  spring  (the  dawn 
of  the  year),  >  B.  Easter^,  q.  v.;  <-\/  *us,  Skt. 
y/  ush,  bum,  =  L.  urere,  orig.  *usere  (perf .  ussi, 
pp.  ustus), burn  (see  adusf^,  combust,  etc.),  =  Gr. 
avuv,  kindle,  eveiv,  singe,  etc.,  a  reduced  form 
oiy/vas,  grow  bright,  light  up,  dawn,  whence 
also  ult.  Gr.  ^iiap,  orig.  *Feafiap,  day,  iap,  orig. 
*PEaap,  =  L.  ver,  orig.  *veser,  spring  (>  ult.  E. 
vernal,  etc.),  L,  aurum,  gold  (>  ult.  E.  auno^, 
aureus,  or^,  etc.).  Cf.  west,  north,  south,  and 
northeast,  southeast.']  1,  n.  1.  One  of  the  four 
cardinal  points  of  the  compass,  opposite  to  the 
west,  and  lying  on  the  right  hand  when  one 
faces  the  north;  the  point  in  the  heavens  where 
the  sun  is  seen  to  rise  at  the  equinox,  or  the  cor- 
responding point  on  the  earth,  strictly,  the  term 
applies  to  the  one  point  where  the  sun  rises  at  the  equi- 
nox :  but  originally  and  in  general  use  it  refers  to  the  gen- 
eral direction.  Specifically  (eccles.),  the  pomt  of  the  com- 
pass toward  which  one  is  turned  when  facmg  tlie  altar  or 
high  altar  from  the  direction  of  the  nave.  As  early  as  the 
second  century  it  was  the  established  custom  for  Chris- 
tians to  pray  facing  the  east.  ■  From  this  resulted  the  cus- 

-  torn  of  building  churches  with  the  altar  and  sanctuary  at 
the  east  end  and  the  main  entrance  at  the  west  end,  and  ol 
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using  the  terms  in  this  way  even  with  respect  to  churches 
not  so  built. 

In  comynge  doun  fro  the  Mount  of  Oly vete,  toward  the 
JEst,  is  a  Castelle,  that  is  cleped  Bethanye. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  97. 

Here  lies  the  east:  Doth  not  the  day  brealc  here? 

Shak.,  J.  C,  ii.  1. 

2.  The  quarter  or  direction  toward  the  mean 
point  of  sunrise ;  an  eastward  situation  or  trend ; 
the  eastern  part  or  side :  as,  a  town  or  country 
in  the  east  of  Europe,  or  on  the  east  of  a  range 
of  mountains ;  to  travel  to  the  east  (that  is,  in 
an  eastern  direction). — 3.  Aterritoiyorregiou 
situated  eastward  of  the  person  speaking,  or  of 
the  people  using  the  term.  Specifically— (a)  [cap.] 
The  parts  of  Asia  collectively  (as  lying  east  of  Europe) 
where  civilization  has  existed  from  early  times,  including 
Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Arabia,  India,  China,  etc. :  as,  the  riches 
of  the  Bast;  the  spices  and  perfumes  of  the  East;  the 
liings  of  the  East.    Also  called  the  Orient. 

The  gorgeous  east,  with  richest  hand. 
Showers  on  her  Icings  Barbaric  pearl  and  gold. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  3. 

(b)  In  the  Bible,  the  countries  southeast,  east,  and  north- 
east of  Palestine,  as  Moab,  Ammon,  Arabia  Deserta,  Ar- 
menia, Assyria,  Babylon,  Parthia.  The  countries  desig- 
nated by  the  term  in  particular  passages  must  be  discov- 
ered from  the  context. 

Tlien  Jacob  went  on  his  journey,  and  came  into  the  land 
of  the  people  of  the  east.  Gen.  xxix.  1. 

The  Midianites  came  up,  and  the  Amalelcites,  and  the 
children  of  the  east.  Judges  vi,  3. 

(c)  [cap.]  In  the  United  States,  in  a  restricted  sense,  New 
England ;  in  a  more  general  sense,  the  whole  eastern  or 
Atlantic  portion  of  the  country,  as  distinguished  from  the 
West. 

4.  [cop.]  In  church  hist.,  the  church  in  the 
Eastern  Empire  and  countries  adjacent,  espe- 
cially those  on  the  east,  as  "the  West"  is  the 
church  in  the  Western  Empire:  as,  the  great 
schism  between  East  and  West. 

It  is  idle  to  Iceep  (as  controversialists,  and  especially 
Anglo-Koman  controversialists,  love  to  iceep)  the  East  in 
the  baclcground.  J.  M.  Neale,  Eastern  Church,  i.  16. 

5.  The  east  wind. 

The  dreaded  East  is  all  the  wind  that  blows. 

Pope,  K.  of  the  1.,  Iv.  20. 

As  when  a  field  of  corn 
Bows  all  its  ears  before  the  roaring  East. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  i. 
Emgire  of  the  East.    See  empire. 

II.  a.  [<  ME.  est-,  eest-,  eest-,  east-,  <  AS.  east-, 
only  in  comp.,  being  the  adv.  (orig.  nouii)  so 
used:  Bee  east,  n.']  1.  Situated  in  the  direction 
of  the  rising  sun,  or  toward  the  point  where  the 
sun  rises  when  in  the  equinoctial:  as,  the  east 
side ;  an  east  window. 

Tliis  evening,  on  the  east  side  of  the  grove. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  ii.  1. 

2.  Coming  from  the  direction  of  the  east :  only 
in  the  phrase  the  or  an  east  wind. 

Thou  brealcest  the  ships  of  Tarshish  with  an  east  wind. 

Ps.  xlviii.  7. 

3.  Eccles.,  situated  beyond  or  in  the  dii-ection 
of  the  altar  or  high  altar  of  a  church  as  seen 
from  the  nave :  as,  the  east  end  of  the  choir- 
stalls. 

Abbreviated  E. 
East  dial.  See  dial.— 'East  Indies,  a  name  given  to  the 
countries  included  in  the  two  gi'eat  peninsulas  of  southern 
Asia  and  the  adjacent  islands,  from  the  delta  of  the  Indus 
to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Philippine  islands,  com- 
prising India,  Burma,  Siam,  etc. 

They  shall  be  my  East  and  West  Indies,  and  I  will  trade 
to  them  both.  Shak.,  M.  W.  of  VV.,  i.  3. 

east  (est),  adv.     [<  ME.  est,  eest,  wst,  east,  < 

AS.  edst,  adv. :  see  east,  n.  and  a.]     1.  In  an 

easterly  direction ;  eastward :  as,  he  went  east. 

Lilce  youthful  steers  un'yolc'd,  they  took  their  course 

East,  west,  north,  south.  Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  iv.  3. 

One  sate  there  only  was,  and  that  look'd  east. 

*■  Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  178. 

3.  Eccles.,  toward  the  point' conventionally  re- 
garded as  the  east ;  in  the  direction  of  or  be- 
yond the  altar  as  seen  from  the  nave :  as,  the 
chapel  east  of  the  choir  is  commonly  called  the 
Lady  Chapel — About  east,  about  right ;  in  a  proper 
manner.  Bartletf.  [Slang,  New  Eng.]  — Down  east.  See 
down^,  adv.  ,      ,    -,     _ 

east  (est),  V.  i.  [<  east,  n.  and  adv.]  To  move 
toward  the  east ;  turn  or  veer  toward  the  east. 
[Scarcely  used  except  in  the  verbal  noun  east- 

east-about  (est'a-bouf),  adv.  Around  toward 
the  east;  in  an  easterly  direction. 

The  cause,  whatever  it  was,  gradually  spread,  moving 
east-about.  Sm.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LIV.  7. 

Easteri  (es'tfer),  n.  and  a.  [<  MB.  ester,  earlier 
cester,  cestere,  also  esterne,  eesterne  (orig.  pi.),  < 
AS.  edstre,  generally  pi.,  nom.  edstro,  gen.  eds- 
trena,  dat,  edstron,  edstran,  also  edstor-,  edster- 
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(only  in  comp.  and  in  ONorth.  gen.  edstres), 
Easter,  =  OHG.  ostara,  pi.  ostarun,  MHG.  oster, 
generally  pi.  ostern,  G.  ostcrn  (in  comp.  oster-), 
Easter ;  orig.  a  festival  in  honor  of  the  goddess 
of  Spring,  =  AS.  *  Edstra,  whose  name  as  such  is 
given  by  Beda  in  the  dial,  form  Edstra  =  OHG. 
*Ostard,  etc.:  see  east,  m.]  I,  n.  A  festival 
observed  in  the  Christian  church,  from  early 
times,  in  commemoration  of  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus  Christ,  it  corresponds  with  tlie  Passover  of 
the  Jews,  whicli  in  the  King  James  version  of  the  Bible 
is  called  once  by  the  name  of  Easter  (Acts  xii.  4).  Tlie 
name  appears  several  times  in  earlier  versions.  Easter  is 
observed  by  the  Greek,  Koman  Catholic,  Episcopal,  and 
Lutheran  cliurches,  and  by  many  among  the  non-liturgi- 
cal churches  wlio  do  not  generally  regard  tlie  churcli 
year.  The  esteem  in  which  it  is  held  is  indicated  by  its 
ancient  title,  "the  great  day."  Easter  is  the  Sunday 
whicli  follows  that  14tli  day  of  the  calendai-  moon  whicli 
falls  upon  or  next  after  the  21st  day  of  March.  This  is 
true  both  of  old  style  and  new,  and  the  rule  has  been 
used,  though  not  universally,  from  a  very  early  day. 

The  northern  Irish  and  Scottish,  together  with  the 
Picts,  observed  the  custom  of  the  Britons,  keeping  their 
Easter  upon  the  Sunday  that  fell  between  the  xiv.  and  the 
XX.  day  of  the  Moon. 

Abp,  Ussher,  Religion  of  the  Anc.  Irish,  ix.,  in  Words- 
[worth's  Church  of  Ireland,  p.  54. 

Gauss's  Bule  for  finding  the  date  of  Easter.  First, 
take  X  and  y  out  of  the  following  table : 

X  y 

Oldstyle 15  6 

New  style,  A.  D.  1583-1699 22  2 

"         "  1700-1799 23  3 

"         "  1800-1899 23  4 

"        "  1900-2099 24  5. 

Second,  calculate  the  five  numbers  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  by  the  fol- 
lowing rules,  where  N  is  the  number  of  the  year : 
a  is  the  remainder  after  the  division  of  N  by  19. 
b  is  the  remainder  after  the  division  of  N  by  4. 
c  is  the  remainder  after  tlie  division  of  N  by  7. 
d  is  the  remainder  after  the  division  of  19a'-f  x  by  30. 
e  is  the  remainder  after  the  division  oi2b  +  4c  +  Gd  -i-  y 

by  7. 
Third,  then  d  -j-  e  -I-  22  is  the  day  of  March,  or  d  -(-  e  —  9  is 
tlie  day  of  April  on  which  Easter  falls,  except  that  when 
this  rule  gives  April  26th  the  true  day  is  April  19th,  and 
when  the  rule  gives  April  25th,  if  d  =  28  and  a  >  10,  then 
the  true  date  is  April  18th, 
II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Easter. 

It  were  much  to  be  wished  .  .  .  th^t  their  easier  devo- 
tions would,  in  some  measure,  come  up  to  their  easter 
dress.  South,  Works,  II.  viii. 

At  Easter  prioet,  at  a  cheap  rate,  flesh  being  formerly 
then  at  a  discount.    Wright. — Easter  day,  the  day  on 
which  the  festival  of  Easter  is  celebrated. 
But  0,  she  dances  such  a  way  1 
No  sun  upon  an  Easter-day 
Is  half  so  fine  a  sight. 

Suckling,  Ballad  upon  a  Wedding. 

Easter  dues  or  offerings,  hi  the  Ch.  of  Eiig.,  certain 
dues  paid  to  the  parochial  clergy  by  the  parishioners  at 
Easter  as  a  compensation  for  personal  tithes,  or  as  the 
tithe  for  personal  labor.— Easter  eggs,  eggs,  real  or  ar- 
tificial, ornamented  by  dyeing,  painting,  or  otherwise,  and 
used  at  Easter  as  decorations  or  gifts. 

Easter  eggs,  or  Pasch  eggs,  are  symbolical  of  creation, 
or  the  re-creation  of  spring.  The  practice  of  presenting 
eggs  to  our  friends  at  Easter  is  Magian  or  Persian.  .  .  . 
Christians  adopted  the  custom  to  symbolize  the  resurrec- 
tion, and  they  color  the  eggs  red  in  allusion  to  the  blood 
of  their  redemption.  Brewer. 

Easter  eve  (sometimes  Easier  emn),  the  day  before  Easter 
Sunday;  Holy  Saturday ;  the  end  of  Lent  and  the  prelude 
to  the  festival  of  Easter.  In  the  early  church  Good  Friday 
and  Easter  eve  were  observed  as  a  strict  and  continuous 
fast  till  after  midnight  of  the  latter,  the  whole  night  be- 
fore Easter  day  being  passed  in  continual  worship  and  in 
listening  to  lections  and  sermons.  During  this  vigil  the 
churches,  and  frequently  the  streets,  were  brilliantly  light- 
ed, the  worshipers  also  bringing  lamps  and  tapers  with 
them.  Two  ancient  ceremonies  of  ]5aster  eve,  still  re- 
tained in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  are  the  benediction 
of  the  paschal  taper  (see  paschal  and  exultet),  a  custom 
which  is  said  to  have  originated  in  the  fifth  century,  and 
the  benediction  of  the  font.  Easter  eve  was  the  chief 
time  for  baptism  in  the  early  church. 

And  soo  to  Roane  the  same  nyght,  where  we  abode 
Ester  euyn  and  Ester  daye  all  daye,  and  on  Ester  Monday 
that  was  the  .xij.  daye  of  Apryll  we  departed  from  Roane 
to  Cuys  to  dyner,  and  to  Myny  ye  same  nyght. 

Sir  B.  Guyl/orde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  3. 

It  is  not  Easter  yet ;  but  it  is  Easter  eve;  all  Lent  is  but 
the  vigil,  the  eve  of  Easter.  Donne,  Sermons,  xii. 

Easter  gift,  a  gift  presented  at  Easter.— Easter  term. 
(a)  In  Eng.  law,  a  term  of  court  beginning  on  the  16th 
of  April  and  continuing  till  about  the  8th  of  Mpy.  (6)  In 
the  English  universities,  a  term  held  in  the  spring  and 
lasting  for  about  six  weeks  after  Easter.— Easter  week, 
the  week  following  Easter,  the  days  of  which  are  called 
Easter  Monday,  Easter  Tuesday,  ete. 
easter^t  (es'tfer),  a.  [<  MB.  ester-  (in  comp.),  < 
AS.  *eastor  =  OS.  ostar,  etc.,  adv.,  east:  see 
east,  n.,  and  cf .  eastern,  easterly,  easterling,  from 
which  easter,  a.,  is  in  part  developed.]  Eastern ; 
easterly. 

Till  starres  gan  vanish,  and  the  dawning  brake. 
And  all  the  Easter  parts  were  full  of  light. 

Sir  J.  Harington,  tr.  of  Ariosto,  xxiii.  6. 

Easter-flower  (es't6r-flou"er),  n.  The  flor  de 
pascua  of  Brazil,  a  euphorbiaceous  shrub,  .Em-« 
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phorbia  (or  PoinsetUa)  pulcherrima,  frequently 
cultivated  for  ornament,  its  flowers  being  sur- 
rounded by  large,  bright-colored  bracts. 
easterling  (es't6r-ling),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  ester- 
ling  (first  found  in  the  Latinized  form  Jister- 
Ungi,  pi.,  a  name  applied  to  the  Hanse  mer- 
chants from  the  East,  i.  e. ,  from  North  Germany, 
who  had  special  trading  and  banking  privi- 
leges, and  who  appear  to  have  coined  money 
known  by  their  name :  see  sterling)  (after  MLG. 
osterlink  =  G.  osterling) ;  <  easier-  (see  east,  n. 
and  a.,  easter^)  +  -ling^.1  I.  re.  1.  A  native 
of  some  country  lying  eastward  of  another;  an 
Oriental:  formerly  applied  in  England  to  the 
Hanse  merchants  and  to  traders  in  general  from 
parts  of  Germany  and  from  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic. 

Having  oft  in  batteill  vanquished 
Tliose  spoylefull  Picts,  and  swarming  Eaeterlings. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  x.  63. 

Merchants  of  Norway,  Denmarlc,  .  .  .  called  Easter- 
lings.  BoUnshed,  Ireland,  an.  430. 

The  merchants  of  the  East-Land  parts  of  Almain  or 
High  Germany  well  known  in  former  times  by  the  name 
of  Easterlings.  Puller,  Worthies,  xxiv. 

It  is  most  likely  the  Easterlings  did  preserve  a  record 
of  many  words  and  actions  of  the  holy  Jesus,  which  are 
not  transmitted'  to  us. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  138. 

2.  The  name  given  to  the  English  silver  pen- 
nies (also  called  sterlings)  of  the  twelfth,  thir- 
teenth, and  fourteenth  centuries ;  also  to  Euro- 
pean imitations  of  the  same.  See  sterling. — 
of.  The  common  widgeon,  Mareca  penelope. 
Latham. —  4.  The  smew  or  white  nun,  Mergel- 
lus  albellus.    Montagu.     [Local,  British.] 

II.  a.  Belonging  to  the  money  of  the  Easter- 
lings or  Baltic  traders.  See  sterling. 
easterly  (es'ter-li),  a.  [=  OHG.  ostarim,  MHG. 
osterlich,  G.  osterlieh  =  Icel.  austarligr,  adj., 
easterly;  <  easter-  (see  east,  n.  and  a.,  easier^, 
eastern)  +  -ly^.']  1.  Moving  or  directed  east- 
ward: as,  an  easierZy  current;  an  easterly  course. 
—  2.  Situated  toward  the  east :  as,  the  easterly 
side  of  a  lake. 

In  whiche  Lapland  he  [Arthur]  placed  the  easterly 
bounds  of  his  Brittish  empire.      Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  2. 

3.  Looking  toward  the  east:  as,  an  easterly  ex- 
posure.— 4.  Coming  from  the  east:  as,  an  east- 
erly wind ;  an  easterly  rain. 

The  winter  winds  still  easterly  do  keep, 

And  with  keen  frosts  have  chained  up  the  deep. 

Drayton,  On  his  Lady  not  coming  to  London. 

easterly  (es't6r-li),  adv.  [<  easterly,  a.]  On 
the  east ;  in  the  direction  of  east. 

There  seem  to  have  been  two  adjacent  but  separate  tor- 
nadoes, moving  easterly  about  sixty  miles  an  hour. 

Science,  III.  801. 

easter-mackerel  (es't^r-mak'^e-rel),  n.  Same 
as  chub-mackerel. 
eastern  (es'tfem),  a.  and  re.  [<  ME.  esterne, 
cesterne,  <  AS.  edsterne  (=  OS.  ostroni  =  OHG. 
ostroni  =  leel.  avstrcenn,  eastern),  <  *edstor, 
edst  =  OS.  ostar,  etc.,  east:  see  east,n.  and  a. 
Cf.  western,  northern,  southern.']  J,  a.  1.  Situ- 
ated toward  the  east  or  on  the  part  toward  the 
east:  as,  the  eastern  side  of  a  town  or  church; 
the  eastern  shore  of  a  bay. 

Bight  against  the  eastern  gate. 
Where  the  great  sun  begins  his  state. 

Milton,  L'Allegro,  1.  59. 

2.  Going  toward  the  east,  or  in  the  direction 
of  east :  as,  an  eastern  route. —  3.  Coming  from 
the  east ;  easterly.     [Eare.] 

I  woo'd  a  woman  once, 
But  she  was  sharper  than  an  eastern  wind. 

Tennyson,  Audiey  Court. 

4.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  east ;  Oriental ;  being 
or  occurring  in  the  east :  as,  eastern  countries ; 
eastern  manners ;  an  eastern  tour. 

The  easterne  churches  first  did  Christ  embrace. 

Stirling,  Doomesday,  The  Ninth  Houre. 
Eastern  Kings,  who  to  secure  their  reign 
Must  have  their  brothers,  sons,  and  kindred  slain. 

Sir  J.  Denkam,  On  ilr.  John  Fletcher's  Works. 

Eastern  Church.  Same  as  Greek  Church  (which  see,  un- 
der Greek). — Eastern  crown,  in  her.,  same  as  antique 
crown  (which  see,  under  antiqw). —  Eastern  Empire. 
See  emyirs.— Eastern  hemisphere.  See  hemisphere.— 
Eastern  question,  the  collective  name  given  to  the  sev- 
eral problems  or  complications  in  the  international  poli- 
tics of  Europe  growing  out  of  the  presence  of  the  Turldsh 
power  iu  the  southeast. 

H,  re.  1.  A  person  living  in  or  belonging  to  the 
eastern  part  of  a  country  or  region ;  specmcally, 
one  belonging  to  one  of  the  countries  lying  east 
of  Europe ;  an  Oriental.     [Rare.] 

The  easterns  themselves  complained  of  the  excessive 
heat  of  the  sun. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  129. 
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The  instinct  of  Easterns  is  to  estimate  the  importance  of 
a  prince  very  much  in  a  direct  ratio  to  the  number  of  armed 
retainers  he  has  about  him.       S.  A.  Rev.,  OXXVII.  164. 

2.  [cop.]  A  member  of  the  orthodox  Oriental 
or  Greek  Church:  in  contradistinction  from  a 
Latin  or  Western. 

The  Easterns  contend  that  the  Consecration  is  not  com- 
plete without  it  [the  Invocation]. 

C.  E.  Hammond,  Liturgies  Eastern  and  Western,  Int., 

[p.  XXXV. 

A  large  number  of  Christians,  Protestants  and  Easterns 
as  well  as  Catholics,  profess  to  receive  them  [Christian 
dogmas]  on  ecclesiastical  authority. 

H.  N.  Oxenham,  Short  Studies,  p.  325. 

easterner  (es'ter-n6r),  n.  [<  eastern  -f-  -eri.] 
A  person  from  the  eastern  United  States. 
[Colloq.,U.  S.] 

The  bulk  of  the  cowboys  themselves  are  South-western- 
ers. ,  ,  .  The  best  hands  are  fairly  bred  to  the  work  and 
follow  it  from  their  youth  up.  Nothing  can  be  more  fool- 
ish than  for  an  Easterner  to  think  he  can  become  a  cow- 
boy in  a  few  months'  time. 

T.  Roosevelt,  The  Century,  XXXV.  502. 

easternmost  (es'tem-most),  a.  superl.  [<  east- 
ern H-  -most.]  Most  eastern;  situated  in  the 
point  furthest  east. 

Eastertide  (es'ter-tid),  «.  Eastertime ;  either 
the  week  ushered  in  by  and  following  Easter, 
formerly  observed  throughout  the  Christian 
world  as  a  holiday  and  with  religious  services, 
or  the  fifty  days  between  Easter  and  Whitsun- 
tide, which  were  observed  as  a  festival  and  with 
religious  solemnities.  This  period  is  still  re- 
garded by  the  church  as  a  special  festival  sea- 
son. 

East-Indiaman  (est-in'dia-man),  n.  A  vessel 
employed  in  the  East  India  trade. 

East-Indian  (est-in'di-an),  a.  and  re.  I.  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  East  Indies. 

n.  re.  A  native  or  resident  of  the  East  In- 
dies. 

easting  (es'ting),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  east,  v.] 
Naut.  and  surv.,  the  distance  eastward  from  a 
given  meridian;  the  distance  made  by  a  ship  on 
an  eastern  course,  expressed  in  nautical  miles. 
We  had  run  down  our  easting  and  were  well  up  for  the 
Strait.  Macmillan's  Mag. 

At  noon  we  were  in  lat.  54"  27'  S.,  and  long.  85°  5'  W., 
having  made  a  good  deal  of  easting. 

R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  358. 

eastland  (est'land),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  eestlond, 
estlond,  eastlond,  <  AS.  eastland,  <  edst,  adv., 
east,  -1-  land,  land.]  I.  n.  The  land  in  the 
east;  eastern  countries ;  the  Orient.  [Rare.] 
Il.t  a.  Eastward-bound;  being  engaged  in 
the  eastern  trade. 

and  our  eastland 
'e.  Works,  VI.  192. 

eastling  (est'ling),  a.  [So.  eastlin;  <  east  + 
-ling^.  Cf.  hackling,  headling,  etc.  See  easeV^.] 
Easterly. 

How  do  you,  this  blae  eastlin  wind. 
That's  like  to  blaw  a  body  blind? 

Rurns,  To  James  Tennapt. 

east'Vrard  (est'ward),  adv.  [<  ME.  estioard,  < 
AS.  edstweard,  edsteweard,  adv.,  <  edst,  adv., 
east,  -I-  -weard,  -ward.]  Toward  the  east;  in 
the  direction  of  east:  as,  to  travel  eastward; 
the  Dead  Sea  lies  eastward  of  Jerusalem. 

Haste  hither.  Eve,  and  with  thy  sight  behold, 
Eastward  among  those  trees,  what  glorious  shape 
Comes  this  way  moving.  Milton,  P.  L.,  v.  309. 

While  more  eastward  they  direct  the  prow, 
Enormous  waves  the  quivering  deck  o'erfiow. 

Falconer,  Shipwreck,  iii. 

eastward  (est'ward),  a.  [(.eastward,  adv.]  1. 
Having  a  direction  toward  the  east, 


Our  own  eight  East  India  ships  , 
fleet,  to  the  number  of  twenty.       j 


easy-chair 

(c)  Free  from  want  or  from  solicitude  as  to  the  means  of 
living;  affording  a  competence  without  toil;  comfortable: 
as,  easy  circumstances ;  an  easy  fortune. 

A  marriage  of  love  is  pleasant,  a  marriage  of  interest 
easy,  and  a  marriage  where  both  meet,  happy. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  261. 

The  members  of  an  Egyptian  family  in  easy  circum- 
stances may  pass  their  time  very  pleasantly. 

E.  W.  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  I.  187. 

2.  Not  difSoult;  not  wearisome;  giving  or  re- 
quiring no  great  labor  or  effort ;  presenting  no 
great  obstacles;  not  burdensome:  as,  an  easy 
task;  an  easy  question ;  an  eas^  road. 

This  sikenes  is  righte  easy  to  endure ; 
But  fewe  puple  it  causith  for  to  dye. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  61. 
My  yoke  is  easy,  and  my  burden  is  light.  Mat.  xi.  30. 
'Tis  as  easy  as  lying.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

At  last,  with  easy  roads,  he  came  to  Leicester. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  iv.  2. 
It  is  much  easier  to  govern  great  masses  of  men  through 
their  imagination  than  through  their  reason. 

Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  II.  287. 

3.  Giving  no  pain,  shock,  or  discomfort:  as,  an 
easy  posture ;  an  easy  carriage ;  an  easy  trot. 

Mr.  Bailey,  wiping  his  face  on  the  jack-towel,  remarked, 
"  that  arter  late  hours  nothing  freshened  up  a  man  so 
much  as  an  easy  shave." 

Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  xxix. 

4.  Moderate;  not  pressing  or  straining;  not  ex- 
acting; indulgent:  as,  a  ship  under  easy  sail; 
an  easy  master. 

He  was  an  easy  man  to  yeve  penance. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  ProL  to  C.  T.,  1.  223. 
Stert  nat  rudely  ;  komme  inne  an  esy  pace. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  3. 

I  have  several  small  wares  that  I  would  part  with  at 
easy  rates.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  106. 

We  made  ea^y  journeys,  of  not  above  seven  or  eight  score 
miles  a  day.  Swift,  Gulliver's  Travels,  ii.  2. 

5.  Readily  yielding;  not  difficult  of  persua- 
sion; compliant;  not  strict:  as,  a  woman  of 
easy  virtue. 

With  such  deceits  he  gained  their  easy  hearts. 

Dryden. 
So  merciful  a  king  did  never  live, 
Loth  to  revenge,  and  ea^  to  forgive. 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar,  v.  2. 

I  am  a  Fellow  of  the  most  easy  indolent  Disposition  in 
the  World.  Steele,  Tender  Husband,  i.  1. 

6.  Not  constrained;  not  stiff,  formal,  or  harsh ; 
facile ;  natural :  as,  easy  manners ;  an  easy  ad- 
dress ;  an  easy  style  of  writing. 

There  is  no  man  more  hospitably  easy  to  be  withaU 
than  my  Lord  Arlington.        Evelyn,  Diary,  Oct.  16,  1671. 

Good  manners  is  the  art  of  making  those  people  eaey 
with  whom  we  converse.  STJiiift,  Good  Manners. 

His  version  is  not  indeed  very  easy  or  elegant ;  but  it  is 
entitled  to  the  praise  of  clearness  and  fidelity. 

Macaulay,  Milton. 

Dryden  was  the  first  Englishman  who  wrote  perfectly 
easy  prose,  and  he  owed  his  style  and  turn  of  thought  to 
his  French  reading. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  340. 

7.  Easeful;  self-indulgent. 

Our  Blessed  Saviour  represents  in  the  Parable  this  young 
Prodigal  as  weary  of  being  rich  and  easie  at  Home,  and 
fond  of  seeing  the  Pleasures  of  the  World. 

StiUingfleet,  Sermons,  III.  L 
'Ihe  easy.  Epicurean  life  which  he  [Frederic]  had  led, 
his  love  of  good  cookery  and  good  wine,  of  music,  of  con- 
versation, of  light  literature,  led  many  to  regard  him  as  a 
sensual  and  intellectual  voluptuary. 

Macaulay,  Frederic  the  Great. 
8t.  Light;  sparing;  frugal. 

And  git  he  was  but  esi/  of  dispence ; 
He  kepte  that  he  wan  in  pestilence. 


Chaucer,  Gen.  ProL  to  C.  T.,  1.  441. 

The  eosiMord  extension  of  this  vast  tract  was  unknown.  Of.  Indifferent;  of  rather  DOor  mialitv 

Marsden,  tr.  of  Marco  Polo.  rni,         •  i                                            m""'"''J'  • 

2.  Bearing  toward  the  east;  deviating  or  tend-  that  wa"bu't"a°i  and 'rso.''''''  '"'  ^^^  "^^  '""'  ^^ 

ing  in  the  direction  of  the  east :  as,  the  eastward  J-  Udall,  tr.  of  Apophthegms  of  Erasmus,  p.  348. 

trend  of  the  mountains.- Eastward  position  {ec-  10.  In  com.,  not  straitened  or  rpstrif-tpfl  or  dif 

cles.),  the  position  of  the  celebrant  at  the  eucharist,  when  fi„,;if  +„  '-uVo;!,    ="'^''^''™^''  "^  restnctea,  or  mt- 

he  stands  in  front  of  the  altar  and  facing  it:  usei  with  ""'111  TO  ODtam  or  manage  :  opposed  to  tight: 

especial  reference  to  such  Anglican  priests  as  face  the  ^S,  the  money-market  is   easy   (that  is,  loans 

H!!iLi!lf?.'J?!!TL™°^i°*>^e^«»™™"°ie"_°<H?_^'™.<=?.°-  S^^y.^ieaslly  procured)._Easy  clrcumstancea. 


tradistinction  from  others  who  place  themselves  at  the 
north  end  of  the  altar,  facing  southward. 
eastwards  (est'wardz),  adv.      [<  eastward  + 
adv.  gen.  -s.]    Eastward. 


See  circumstance.— Ti&e  and  easy.  'See /j-ee.— Honors 
are  easy,  in  whwt-playing,  honors  are  equally  divided 
between  the  sides ;  hence,  figuratively,  of  any  dispute  or 
contention  between  two  parties,  there  seems  to  be  no 
advantage  on  either  side.  [U.  S.]=S3m.  1.  Untroubled, 
contented,  satisfied.— 5.  Pliant,  complaisant,  accomrao. 
dating.— 6.  Unconstrained,  gracefuL 
easy  (e  zi),  a. ;  eompar.  easier,  superl.  easiest,  easy  (e'zi),  adv.;  oompar.  easier,  superl.  easiest. 
[Early  mod.  E.  also  eosJe;  <  ME.  esi/,  eesi/,  <  cse,     [.<■  easy,  a.]    Easily. 


Such  were  the  accounts  from  the  remotest  parts  east- 
wards. Marsden,  tr.  of  Marco  Polo. 


ease:  see  ease,  n.]  1.  Having  ease,  (a)  Free 
from  bodily  pain  or  discomfort ;  quiet;  comfortable:  as, 
the  patient  has  slept  well  and  is  easy.  (&)  Frei  from 
anxiety,  care,  or  fretfulness;  quiet;  tranquil',  satisfied: 
as,  an  easy  mind. 

Keep  their  thoughts  easy  and  free,  the  only  temper 
wherein  the  mind  is  capable  of  receiving  new  informations. 

Locke. 


"True  ease  in  writing  conies  from  art,  not  chance. 
As  tliose  move  easiest  that  have  learned  to  d^nce. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  1.  363. 

easy-chair  (e'zi-chSr),  n.    A  chair  so  shaped 

and  of  such  material  as  to  afford  a  comfortable 

seat ;  especially,  an  arm-chair  upholstered  and 

stuffed. 


easy-chair 

1  set  the  Child  an  easy  Chair 
Against  the  Fire,  and  dry'd  his  Hair. 

Prior,  Cupid  Tum'd  Stroller. 
Whether  thou  choose  Cervantes'  serious  air, 
Or  laugh  and  shalte  in  Kabelais'  easy-chair. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  i.  19. 

easy-going  (e'zi-g6"mg),  a.  Inclined  to  take 
matters  in  an  easy  way,  without  jar  or  friction; 
good-natured. 

After  the  easy-goinff  fashion  of  his  day,  he  [Gray]  was 
more  liltely  to  consider  his  salary  as  another  form  of  pen- 
sion. Lowell,  New  Princeton  Kev.,  1. 164. 

The  flavor  of  Old  Virginia  is  unmistakable,  and  life 
drops  into  an  easy-going  pace  under  this  influence. 

C  D.  Wwrner,  Theii-  Pilgrimage,  p.  205. 
eat  (et),  V. ;  pret.  ate  (at)  or  eat  (et),  pp.  eaten 
(sometimes  eat),  ppr.  eaUng.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  eate,  ete;  <  ME,  eten  (pret.  et,  eet,  at,  pi.  ete, 
eten,  pp.  eten),  <  AS.  etan  (pret.  cet,  pi.  ceton,  pp. 
eten)  =  OS.  etan  =  OPries.  ita,  eta,  NPries.  ytten 
=  MLG.  LQ-.  eten  =  D.  eten  =  OHGr.  ezan,  ezzan, 
MHGr.  ezzen,  Cr.  essen  =  Icel.  eta  =  Sw.  dta  = 
Dan.  cede  =  Goth,  itan  =  L.  edere  =  Gr.  iSeiv  = 
Gael,  and  Ir.  ith  =  Slav.  %/  *jad,  *ed  =  Skt.  •/  ad, 
eat.  Of.  etch\  fret\  edible,  ete. ;  all  from  the 
same  ult.  root.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  masticate  and 
swallow  as  nourishment ;  partake  of  or  devour  as 
food:  said  especially  of  solids:  as,  to  ea*  bread. 

But  he  toke  him  three  Groynes  of  the  same  Tree  that 
his  Fadre  eet  the  Appelle  off  e.    Mandemlle,  Travels,  p.  11. 

They  shall  make  thee  to  eat  grass  as  oxen.     Dan.  iv.  25. 

Venator.  On  my  word,  master,  this  is  a  gallant  Trout ; 
vhat  shall  we  do  wltl^  him? 

Piscator.  Marry,  e'en  eat  him  to  supper. 

/.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  77. 

S.  To  corrode;  wear  awajr;  gnaw  into;  con- 
sume ;  waste :  generally  with  away,  out,  up,  or 
into :  as,  rust  has  eaten  away%la.&  surface ;  lines 
eaten  out  by  aqua  fortis;  these  cares  eat  up  all 
my  time. 

A  great  admirer  he  is  of  the  rust  of  old  Monuments,  and 
leades  onely  those  Characters  where  time  hath  eaten  out 
the  letters. 

Bp.  Earle,  Micro-cosmographie,  An  Antiquary. 
Who  eat  up  my  people  as  they  eat  bread.        Ps,  xiv.  4. 
Which  I,  in  capital  letters. 
Will  eat  into  thy  flesh  with  aquafortis, 
And  burning  corsives.    B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  iii.  6. 
As  I  scaled  the  Alps,  my  Thoughts  reflected' upon  Han- 
nibal, who,  with  Vinegar  and  Strong  Waters,  did  eat  out  a 
Passage  thro'  those  Hills.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  i.  43. 

The  taxes  were  so  intollerable  that  they  eate  up  the 
rents.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Sept.  17, 16B5. 

The  great  business  of  the  sea  is  .  .  .  confined  to  eating 
away  the  margin  of  the  coast,  and  planmg  it  down  to  a 
depth  of  perhaps  a  hundred  fathoms. 

HvaHey,  Physiography,  p.  183. 

To  eat  crow.    See  crow^.—io  eat  dirt.  See  dirt.— To 
cat  humble-pie.  See  humble-pie.—'io  eat  one  out  of 
£ouBe  and  home,  to  ruin  one  by  the  cost  of  supporting 
or  entertaining  others. 
Thy  wife's  friends  will  eat  thee  out  of  house  and  home. 
Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  644. 

To  eat  one's  head  off,  to  cost  more  in  feeding  than  one 
Is  worth :  said  usually  of  an  animal,  particularly  a  horse. 
-  My  mare  has  eaten  her  head  off  at  the  Ax  in  Alderman- 
tuiy.  Country  Farmer's  Catechism. 

To  eat  one's  heart,  to  brood  over  one's  sorrows  or  dis- 
appointments. 

He  could  not  rest ;  but  did  his  stout  heart  eat. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  ii.  6. 

I  will  not  eat  my  heart  alone^ 
Nor  feed  with  sighs  a  passing  wind. 

Tennysim,  In  Memoriam,  oviii. 

To  eat  one's  terms,  in  the  English  inns  of  court,  to  go 
through  the  prescribed  amount  of  study  preparatory  to 
being  called  to  the  bar :  in  allusion  to  the  number  of  din- 
ners a  student  must  eat  in  the  public  hall  of  his  society 
■each  term  in  order  that  the  term  may  count  as  such. 
Together,  save  for  college  times. 
Or  Temple-«ate»  terms. 

Tennyson,  Aylmer's  Field. 
To  eat  one's  words,  to  take  back  what  one  has  uttered ; 
retract  one's  assertions. 
I'll  eat  no  words  for  you,  nor  no  men. 

B.  Jonson,  Epiccene,  v.  1. 
Would  I  were  a  man, 
I'd  make  him  eat  his  knave's  words ! 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Scornful  Lady,  iv.  1. 
If  you  And  such  a  man  in  close  and  cordial  influence 
■with  the  masses,  write  me,  and  these  words  will  be  eaten 
-with  pleasure !  W.  M.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p.  21. 

To  eat  sour  grapes.  Seegrapei.=%ya.  Bat,Bite,  Chew, 
Onaw,  Demur,  Gobble,  Consume.  Eat  is  the  general 
word.  To  Ute  is  to  set  the  teeth  into.  To  chew  is  to  grind 
with  the  teeth.  To  gnaw  is  to  bite  off  little  by  little,  to 
work  at  with  the  teeth,  where  the  substance  is  hard  or 
managed  with  difliculty  and  there  is  little  or  nothing  to 
Toe  got :  as,  to  gnaw  a  bone.  To  devour  is  to  eat  up,  to  eat 
«agerly  or  voraciously.  To  gobble  is  to  eat  hurriedly  or 
offensively,  as  in  large  pieces.  To  consume  is  to  eat  up, 
to  eat  completely.  Bite,  chew,  and  gnaw  do  not  imply 
swallowing ;  the  others  do. 

One  cannot  eat  one's  cake  and  have  it  too. 

Bickerataff,  Thomas  and  Sally. 

Truth  has  rough  flavours  if  we  bite  it  through. 

George  Eliot,  Armgart,  ii. 

lid" 
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Some  books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be  swallowed, 
and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and  digested. 

Bacon,  Studies  (ed.  1887). 
Gnawing  with  my  teeth  my  bonds  in  sunder, 
I  galn'd  my  freedom.  Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  v.  1. 

The  miserable  soldiers,  after  devouring  all  the  horses  in 
the  city,  are  reduced  to  the  degradation  of  feeding  on  dogs, 
cats,  rats,  etc.  Sumner,  Orations,  I.  28. 

And  supper  gobbled  up  in  haste.  Swift,  Ladies' Journal. 
Those  few  escaped 
Famine  and  anguish  will  at  last  consume. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  xi.  778. 

II.  intrans.  1,  To  take  food;  feed. 

He  did  eat  continually  at  the  king's  table.  2  Sam.  ix.  13. 
Why  eateth  your  master  with  publicans  and  sinners? 

Mat.  Ix.  11. 
Their  daunces  ended,  they  deuoure  the  meate,  for  they 
had  not  eate  in  three  dayes  before. 

Purehas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  773. 

2.  To  make  way  by  corrosion;  gnaw;  pene- 
trate or  excavate  by  disorganization  or  destruc- 
tion of  substance :  as,  a  cancer  eats  into  the 
flesh. 

Their  word  will  eat  as  doth  a  canker.  2  Tim.  ii.  17. 

The  ulcer,  eating  thro'  my  skin, 
Betray'd  my  secret  penance. 

Tennyson,  St.  Simeon  Stylites. 

3.  To  taste;  relish :  as.  It  eats  like  the  finest 
peach.     [Colloq.] 

The  Chub,  though  he  eat  well  thus  dressed,  yet  as  he  is 
usually  dressed,  he  does  not. 

I.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  68. 
While  the  tender  Wood-pigeon's  cooing  cry 
Has  made  me  say  to  myseU,  with  a  sigh, 
"  How  nice  you  would  eat  with  a  steak  in  a  pie  I" 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  1. 114. 
Soup  and  potatoes  eat  better  hot  than  cold.       Mussell. 

Eating  days.  See  dayi.~To  eat  up  Into  the  wind 
(now*.),  to  gain  to  windward  to  an  unusual  degree. 

There  are  craft  that  from  their  model  and  balance  of 
sail  .  .  .  seem  to  eat  up  into  the  wind. 

Qualtrough,  Boat-Sailer's  Manual,  p.  9. 

eatable  (e'ta-bl),  a.  and  n.    [<  eat  +  -a&te.] 

1.  a.  Fit  to  be  eaten;  edible;  proper  for  food; 
esculent. 

What  flsh  can  any  shore,  or  British  sea-town  show, 
That's  eatable  to  us,  that  it  doth  not  bestow 
Abundantly  thereon?     Drayton,  Polyolbion,  xxv.  158. 

II.  n.  Anythingthatmaybe  eaten;  thatwhich 
is  fit  for  or  used  as  food. 

Eatables  we  brought  away,  but  the  earthen  vessels  we 
had  no  occasion  for.  Dampier,  Voyages,  an.  1685. 

eatage  (e'taj),  n.  [A  corruption  (as  if  <  eat  + 
-age)  of  edige,  eddish:  see  eddish."]  Food  for 
horses  and  cattle  from  aftermath.    See  eddish. 

The  immense  eatage  obtained  from  seeds  the  same  year 
they  are  sown  and  after  the  flax  is  pulled. 

Economist,  Feb.  1, 1852. 

eat-beef,  ».     [<  eat,  v.,  +  obj.  &eel.]    Amerope 
or  bee-eater  (which  see).    Florio., 
eaten  (e'tn).    Past  participle  of  eat. 
eater  (e'tfer),  n.    [<  ME.  etere,  <  AS.  etere  (=  D. 
eter  =  G.  esser  =  Dan.  oeder  =  Sw.  dtare),  eat- 
er, <  etan,  eat.]     1.  One  who  eats;  specifical- 
Iji,  a  menial ;  a  servant.    Compare  ieef-eater. 
Ase  byeth  the  mochele  drinkeres  and  eteres. 

Ayenbite  of  Inwyt,  p.  47. 
Be  not  among  winebibbers,  among  riotous  eaters  of 
flesh.  Prov.  xxiii.  20. 

Where  are  all  my  eaters'  my  mouths,  now? 

B.  Jonson,  Epicoene,  iii.  2. 

Menials  appear  to  have  been  treated  formerly  with  very 

little  ceremony ;  they  were  stripped  and  beaten  at  their 

master's  pleasure;  and  cormorants,  eaters,  and  feeders 

were  among  the  civilest  names  bestowed  upon  them. 

Gifford,  Note  to  B.  Jonson's  Every  Man  out  of  his 
[Humour,  v.  1. 

2.  That  which  eats  or  corrodes;  a  corrosive. 
eatht  (eSH),  a.   [<  ME.  eth,  eeth,  eath,  <  AS.  edthe 

=  OS.  "odftj  =  OHG.  odi,  easy.  Connection  of 
this  word  with  OHG.  odi,  MHG.  cede,  G.  ode, 
empty,  desolate,  =  Dan.  Sw.  ode  =  Icel.  audhr 
=  Goth,  auths,  desolate,  barren,  is  doubtful. 
There  is  no  connection  with  ease:  see  ease.] 
Easy. 

That  kud  knigt  is  eth  to  know  by  his  kene  dedes. 

William  of  Palerne,  1.  3571. 
More  eath  it  were  for  mortall  wight 
To  tell  the  sands,  or  count  the  starres  on  hye. 

"      ler,  F.  Q.,  IV.  xi.  53. 


All  hard  assayes  esteem  I  eath  and  light. 

Fairfax,  tr.  of  Tasso,  ii.  46. 

eatht  (eTH),  adv.  [<  ME.  ethe,  eathe,  ythe,  <  AS. 
edtlie,  ethe,  edth,  eth,  easily,  <  edthe,  easy:  see 
eath,  a.]    Easily. 

Who  thinks  him  most  secure,  is  eathest  sham'd. 

Fairfax,  tr.  of  Tasso,  x.  42. 

eathlyt  (eTH'li),  adv.    Easily.    Halliwell. 

eating  (e'ting),  n.  [<  MB.  etynge;  verbal  n.  of 
eat,  «.]  1.  The  act.  of  consuming  food,  espe- 
cially solid  food. 


eaves-drip 

Wat  tumeth  a  man  to  beestls  kinde 
But  etynwe  &  drynking  out  of  sesoun? 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  64. 

2.  That  which  may  be  eaten;  food:  as,  the 
birds  were  delicious  eaUng. 
The  French  love  good  eating — they  are  all  gourmands. 
Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  vii.  17. 
And  she  and  I  the  banquet-scene  completing 
With  dreamy  words  — and  very  pleasant  catirKi. 

T.  B.  Aldrich,  The  Lunch. 
eating  (e'ting),  p.  a.    [Ppr.  of  eat,  v.]    Corrod- 
ing; caustic. 

The  eating  force  of  flames,  and  wings  of  winds. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline,  iii.  3. 
Ever,  against  eating  cares. 
Lap  me  in  soft  Lydian  airs. 

Milton,  L' Allegro,  I.  135. 

eating-house  (e'ting-hous),  n.  A  house  where 
food  IS  served  to  customers ;  a  place  of  resort 
for  meals ;  a  restaurant. 

Eaton  code.    See  code. 

eau  (6),  n. ;  ^eatix  (6z).  [P.,  <  L.  aqua,  water : 
see  aqua.^  vVater:  a.  word  designating  various 
spirituous  waters,  particularly  perfumes  and 
cordials;  it  also  enters  into  several  French  he- 
raldic phrases — Eau  Creole,  a  highly  esteemed  cordial 
made  in  Martinique,  West  Indies,  by  distilling  the  flowers 
of  the  mammee-apple  ^Mam,7nea  Americana)  with  spirit  of 
wine.— Eau  de  Cologne,  Cologne  water.  See  cologne.— 
Eau  de  Javelle,  in  phar.,  a  solution  prepared  by  mixing, 
in  suitable  proportions,  potassium  carbonate,  bleaching- 
powder,  and  water.  The  solution  after  nitration  contains 
salt,  potassium  carbonate,  and  potassium  hypochlorite. 
It  is  used  chiefly  as  an  antiseptic  and  a  bleaching  agent. 
Also  Javelle's  water. — Eau  de  Luce  [from  Luce,  the  name 
of  the  inventor],  a  compound  of  mastic,  alcohol,  oil  of  lav- 
ender, oil  of  amber,  and  aqua  ammonise.  It  is  stimulant 
and  antispasmodic.  Also  called  spiritus  anvmonice  sued' 
natus  and  aqua  Lucice. — Eau  de  Paris,  a  substitute  for 
eau  de  Cologne  and  similar  cosmetics.  It  is  sometimes 
taken  in  sweetened  water  as  a  cordial  and  stimulant. 

eau-de-vie  (6'de-ve'),  n.  [P.,  lit.  water  of  life : 
eaa,  water  (see  eau);  de,  of;  me,  <  L.  vita,  life.] 
The  French  name  for  brandy:  specifically  ap- 
plied to  the  coarser  and  less  purified  varieties 
of  brandy,  the  term  cognac  being  generally  ap- 
plied to  fine  grades.— Eau-de-vie  de  Dantzlg,  a 
white  liqueur  or  cordial,  sweet  and  strong,  in  which  are 
introduced  for  ornament  small  particles  of  gold-leaf. — 
Eau-de-vie  d'Hendaye,  a  sweet  cordial  of  which  there 
are  three  varieties — white,  which  contains  the  least  alco- 
hol ;  green,  which  is  the  strongest ;  and  yellow. 

eaux,  n.    Plural  of  eau. 

eavet,  v.  t.  [<  eaves."]  To  shelter,  as  beneath 
eaves.    Davies.    [Bare.] 

His  hat  shap't  almost  like  a  cone,  .  .  . 
With  narrow  rim  scarce  wide  enough 
To  cave  from  rain  the  staring  ruff. 

T.  Ward,  England's  Setonnatlon,  p.  102. 

eavedropt,  v.    See  eavesdrop. 
eaver  (e  v6r),  n.    [E.  dial.]    Rye-grass.   HalU- 
well.    [Devonshire,  Eng.] 

Neither  doth  it  fall  behind  in  meadow-ground  and  pas- 
turage, clover,  eaver,  and  trefoil-grass. 

Defoe,  Tour  through  Great  Britain,  I.  362. 

eaves  (evz),  n.  pi.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  eves;  < 
ME.  evese,  eovese,  pi.  eveses,  eaves  of  a  house, 
edge  (of  a  hill,  a  wood,  etc.),  <  AS.  efese,  yfese, 
eaves,  edge,  =  OPries.  ose  =  MLG.  ovese,  LG. 
oese,  ese=OHG.  obasa,  obosa,  obisa,  opasa,  oposa, 
opesa,  obsa,  MHG.  obse,  G.  dial,  obesen,  obsen,  a 
porch  (G.  dial,  ousch,  ueseh,  a  gutter  along  the 
eaves),  =  Icel.  ups  =  Sw.  dial,  uffs,  eaves,  = 
Goth,  ubiswa,  a  porch,  prob.  <  Goth,  uf,  under, 
=  OHG.  oba,  opa,  MHG.  o6e,  G.  oben,  above  (ef . 
G.  ob-dach,  a  shelter),  etc. :  see  over,  from  the 
same  ult.  source.  This  word  is  prop,  singular, 
but,  like  riches,  etc.,  it  is  treated  as  plui'al,  the 
formative  suffix  -es  being  mistaken  for  the  plu- 
ral suffix.]     If.  Edge ;  border ;  margin. 

Anne  forsothe  sat  beside  the  weie  echo  dai  in  the  euese 

of  the  hil.  Wyclif,  Tobit  xL  6  (Oxf.). 

Thus  laykez  this  lorde  by  lynde  wodez  [lind-wood's]  euez. 

Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight,  L  1178. 

Specifically — 2.  The  lower  edge  of  a  roof;  that 
part  of  the  roof  of  a  building  which  projects 
beyond  the  wall  and  sheds  the  water  that  falls 
on  the  roof ;  hence,  figuratively,  any  projecting 
rim. 

His  tears  run  down  his  beard,  like  winter's  drops 

From  eaves  of  reeds.  Shak.,  Tempest,  v.  1. 

Shrowded  under  an  obscure  cloke,  and  the  eves  of  an  old 

hat.  B.  Jonson,  Fortunate  Isles. 

Sombre  streets  of  palaces  with  overhanging  eaves,  that, 

almost  meeting,  form  a  shelter  from  the  fiercest  sun. 

J.  A.  Symonds,  Italy  and  Greece,  p.  283. 

eaves-board,  eaves-catch  (evz'bord,  -kaoh), 
n.  An  arris-fillet,  or  a  thick  board  with  a  fea- 
ther-edge, nailed  across  the  rafters  at  the  eaves 
of  a  roof  to  raise  the  course  of  slates  a  little. 
Also  called  eaves-lath. 

eaves-drip  (evz'drip),  n.  [ME.  not  found;  < 
AS.  efes-,  yfes-drypa,  yfes-dropa  (=  Icel.  upsar- 


eaves-drip 

dropi  =  OSw.  opsddrup  =  OFries.  osedropta  = 
MD.  osendrup,  oosdrup  (also  osenloop),  U.  oos- 
druip,  eaves-drip,  stUlicide),  <  efese,  eaves,  + 
dryppan,  drip,  dropa,  a  drop :  see  eaves  and  drip, 
drop.  Ct.eanes-dropj]  An  ancient  custom  or  law 
which  required  a  proprietor  to  build  in  such  a 
maimer  that  the  eaves-drop  from  his  house  or 
buildings  should  not  fall  on  the  land  of  his 
neighbor.  It  was  the  same  as  the  urban  ser- 
vitude of  the  Romans,  called  sUllidde  {stilUei- 
dium). 

eaves-drop  (evz'drop),  m.  [Early  mod.  B.  also 
eves-drop;  <  eaves  +  drop :  see eaves-drvp.l  The 
water  which  falls  in  drops  from  the  eaves  of  a 
house. 

eavesdrop  (evz'drop),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  eaves- 
dropped, ppr.  eavesdropping.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  evesdrop  (and  eavedrop);  <  eaves-drop,  «.] 

1.  intrans.  1 .  To  lurk  under  the  eaves  or  near 
the  windows  of  a  house  to  listen  and  learn  what 
is  said  within  doors. 

But  truly  I  cannot  blame  the  gentlewomen ;  you  stood 
eves-dropping  under  tkeir  window,  and  would  not  come 
up.  Beau,  arid  Fl.,  Captain,  v.  3. 

Telling  some  politicians  who  were  wont  to  eavesdrop  in 
disguises.  MUUm,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

2.  Figuratively,  to  lie  in  wait  to  hear  the  pri- 
vate conversation  of  others. 

Strozza  hath  eavesdropped  here,  and  overheard  us. 

Chapman,  Gentleman  Usher,  ii.  1. 

II.  trans.  To  listen  to  in  a  clandestine  man- 
ner.    [Bare.] 

The  jealous  eare  of  night  eave-drops  our  talke. 

Marstvrit  Antonio  and  Mellida,  I.,  ii.  1. 

It  is  not  civil  to  eavesdrop  him,  but  I'm  sure  he  talks 

on  't  now.  Shirley,  Hyde  Park,  i.  2. 

eavesdropper  (evz '  drop  "  6r),  n.  [Early  mod. 
E.  also  evesdropper,  esen-dropper ;  <  eavesdrop, 
v.,  +  -erl.]  One  who  watches  for  an  opportu- 
nity to  hear  the  private  conversation  of  others. 

Under  our  tents  I'll  play  the  eaves-dropper. 
To  hear  if  any  mean  to  shrink  from  me. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  v.  3. 

Eaves-droppers,  or  such  as  listen  under  walls  or  windows 

or  the  eaves  of  a  house,  to  hearken  after  discourse,  and 

thereupon  to  frame  slanderous  and  mischievous  tales,  are 

a  common  nuisance,  and  presentable  at  the  court  leet. 

Blackstone,  Com.,  IV.  xiii. 

eavesdropping  (evz'drop^ing),  n.  [Verbal  n. 
of  eavesdrop,  i>.]  The  act  of  one  who  eaves- 
drops ;  the  doings  of  an  eavesdropper. 

Then  might  the  conversations  of  a  Schiller  with  a 
Goethe  .  .  .  tempt  Honesty  itself  into  eavesdropping. 

Carlyle,  Schiller. 

eavesingt  (ev'zing),  n.  [E.  dial,  contr.  pi.  sav- 
ings, easings;  <  'ME.  evesynge,  eaves  (also,  ear- 
lier, evesunge,  a  sjiearing,  <  AS.  *efesung,  a  shear- 
ing (around  the  edges),  verbal  n.  of  efesian,  ef- 
sian,  shear,  =  Icel.  efso,  cut),<  evese,  edJge,  eaves: 
see  eaves."}     1.  A  shearing ;  what  is  shorn  off. 

Me  sold  his  euesunge,  theo  her  the  me  kerf  of. 

Ancren  Riwle,  p.  398. 
2.  Eaves. 

As  we  may  seo  a  wynter 
Isekles  in  [on]  euesynges  thorgh  hete  of  the  sonne 
Melteth  ...  to  myst  and  to  water. 

Piers  Ploiffman  (C),  xx.  193. 

eaves-lath  (evz'lath),  n.    Same  as  eaves-board. 

eaves-swallo'w  (evz'swoFo),  n.  1.  Same  as 
cUff-SWallow.  This  name  was  first  used  about  1826,  when 
these  birds  appeared  in  settled  parts  of  the  eastern  Unit- 


1826 

ea'vings  (e'vingz),  n.  pi.  [Contr.  of  eavesings: 
see  eavesing.}  Eaves.  Cotgrave.  [Now  chiefly 
prov.  Eng.] 

6bauc]loir  (a-bo-shwor'),  «•  [F.,  <  Sbaucher, 
sketch,  outbne,  rough-hew:  see  hosK^,  and  cf. 
debauch.']  1.  A  large  chisel  used  by  statuaries 
to  rough-hew  their  work. — 2.  A  great  hatehel 
or  beating  instrument  used  by  rope-makers. 

ebb  (eb),  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  ebbe  ;  <  ME. 
ebbe,  <  AS.  ebba  =  D.  eb,  ebbe  =  OFries.  ebba  = 
LG.  ebbe  (>  G.  ebbe)  =  Sw.  ebb  =  Dan.  ebbe,  ebb. 
Prob.  related  to  Goth,  ibuks,  backward,  and  per- 
haps to  Goth,  ibns  =  AS.  efen,  E.  0oen\  q.  v.] 

1.  n.  1.  The  reflux  or  falling  of  the  tide;  the 
return  of  tide-water  toward  the  sea:  opposed 
to  fiood  Oil  fiow.    See  iide. 

As  sore  wondren  somme  on  cause  of  thonder, 
On  ebhe,  on  flood,  on  gossomer,  and  on  mist. 

Chaucer,  Squire's  Tale,  1.  251. 

His  mother  was  a  witch,  and  one  so  strong 

That  could  control  the  moon,  make  flows  and  eibs. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  v.  1. 

Sometimes  at  a  low  ebbe  they  [quicksands]  are  all  un- 
covered with  water.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  2. 

[^schylus]  was  always  at  high  flood  of  passion,  even  in 
the  dead  ebb  and  lowest  water-mark  of  the  scene. 

Dryden,  Grounds  of  Criticism  in  Tragedy. 

2.  A  flowing  backward  or  away;  decline;  de- 
cay; a  gradual  falling  off  or  diminution:  as, 
the  ebb  of  prosperity ;  crime  is  on  the  ebb. 

There  have  been  divers  of  your  Royal  Progenitors  who 

have  had  as  shrewd  Shocks ;  and  'tis  well  known  how  the 

next  transmarine  Kings  have  been  brought  to  lower  ebbs. 

Howell,  Letters,  ii.  63. 

I  hate  to  learn  the  ebb  of  time 

From  yon  dull  steeple's  drowsy  chime. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  vi.  24. 

Moral  principle  was  at  as  low  an  ebb  in  private  as  in 

public  life,  Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  14. 

3t.  A  name  of  the  common  bunting,  JSmberiea 


Eaves-swallow  {Petrochelidon  lunifrons\ 


ed  States,  and  were  observed  to  build  their  bottle-nosed 
nests  of  mud  under  the  eaves  of  houses,  their  natural 
nesting-places  being  on  cliffs.  Often  less  correctly  ^vrit- 
ten  eave-swallow. 

2.  The  house-martin,  Chelidon  urbica.  Also 
easing-swallow.  [Local,  Eng.] 
eaves-trough  (evz'tr6f ),  «.  A  gutter  suspended 
immediately  under  the  eaves  of  a  roof  to  catch 
the  drip  It  is  made  of  wood,  sheet-tin,  zinc,  or  copper, 
and  fitted  with  hangers  for  adjusting  it  to  the  stnicture. 
Also  called  gutter,  leader,  or  spout. 


Il.t  a.  Not  deep ;  shallow. 

The  water  there  is  otherwise  verie  low  and  ebb. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xxxl  7. 
The  ebber  shore. 

Bp.  Hall,  Works  (1648),  p.  20.    iHaUiwell.) 

O  how  ebb  a  soul  have  I  to  take  in  Christ's  love  I 

Rutherford,  Letters,  viii. 

ebb  (eb),  V.  [<  ME.  ebben,  <  AS.  ebbian  =  D. 
ebben  =  MLG.  LG.  ebben  (>  MHG.  ^pen,  G. 
ebben)  =  Sw.  ebba  =  Dan.  ebbe,  ebb:  see  the 
noun.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  flow  back;  return, 
as  the  water  of  a  tide,  toward  the  ocean ;  sub- 
side :  opposed  to  flow :  as,  the  tide  ebbs  and 
flows  twice  in  twenty-four  hours.     See  tide. 

This  Watre  rennethe,  fiowynge  and  ebbynge,  be  asyde  of 
the  Mountayne.  MandeviUe,  Travels,  p.  199. 

But  that  which  I  did  most  admire  was,  to  see  the  Water 
keep  ebbing  for  two  Days  together,  without  any  flood,  till 
the  Creek  where  we  lived  was  almost  dry. 

DaTfipier,  Voyages,  II.  iii,  66. 

2.  To  return  or  recede ;  fall  away;  decline. 
Now,  when  all  is  wither'd,  shrunk,  and  dry'd, 
All  virtues  ebb'd  out  to  a  dead  low  tide. 

Donne,  Countess  of  Salisbury. 
Xlay  ' 

And  felt  them  slowly  ebbing,  name  and  fame. 

Tennyson,  Merlin  and  Vivien, 
=Syn.  To  recede,  retire,  decrease,  sink,  lower,  wane,  fall 
away. 
II.  trans.  To  cause  to  subside.     [Rare.] 

That  disdainful  look  has  pierc'd  my  soul,  and  ebb'd  my 
rage  to  penitence  and  sorrow.      Steele,  Lying  Lover,  ii,  1, 

ebb-anchor  (eb'ang''''kor),  n.  The  anchor  by 
which  a  ship  rides  during  the  ebb-tide. 

ebb-tide  (eb'tid),  ».  The  reflux  of  tide-water; 
the  retiring  tide. 

ebent,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  ebon.   Johnson. 

Ebenaces  (eb-e-na'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  L.  ebe- 
II  us  (see  ebony)  -I-  -acece.']  A  natural  order  of 
gamopetalous  exogens,  containing  5  or  6  gen- 
era and  about  250  species,  shrubs  or  trees, 
chiefly  inhabiting  the  tropics,  with  hard  and 
heavy  wood.  Among  the  valuable  timbers  yielded  by 
this  order  are  the  ebony,  calamander-wood,  marblewood, 
etc.  The  largest  and  most  important  genus  is  Diospyros. 
See  cut  under  Diospyros. 

ebenet,  »•    An  obsolete  form  of  ebon. 

ebeneous  (e-be'ne-us),  a.  [<  LL.  eheneus,  of 
ebony,  <  L'.  ebenus,  ebony:  see  ebony.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  ebony ;  black ;  ebony-colored. 

Ebenezer  (eb-en-e'zer),  n.  [Heb.,  'the  stone  of 
help.']  A  stune  erected  by  Samuel  (1  Sam.  vii. 
12)  as  a  memorial  of  divine  aid  in  defeating  the 
Philistines ;  hence,  any  memorial  of  divine  as- 
sistance. 

Ebionism  (e'bi-on-izm),  n.    Same  as  Ebionitlsni. 

Ebionite  (e'bi-on-it),  n.  and  a.  [<  LL.  Ebio- 
nitw,  pi.,  Gr.  'Ej^iavaloi,  <  Heb.  'ebjonim  (pi. 
ebjon),  Ut,   'the  poor';  the  origin  of  the 


of 


application  of  the  name  is  uncertain.]     I.  n. 


ebony 

A  member  of  a  party  of  Judaizing  Christians 
which  appeared  in  the  church  as  early  as 
the  second  century  and  disappeared  about  the 
fourth  century.  They  agreed  in  (1)  the  recognition  of 
Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  (2)  ttie  denial  of  his  divinity,  (3) 
belief  in  the  universal  obligation  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and 
(4)  rejection  of  Paul  and  his  writings.  The  two  great  dlvi- 
sions  of  Ebionites  were  the  Pharisaic  Ebionites,  who  em- 
phasized the  obligation  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  the  Essenic 
Ebionites,  who  were  more  speculative  and  leaned  toward 
Gnosticism. 
II,  a.  Relating  to  the  heresy  of  the  Ebionites. 

Ebionitic  (e''''bi-on-it'ik),  a.  [<  Ebionite  +  -ic] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Ebionites  or  Ebionitism. 

Ebionitism  (e'bi-on-it-izm),  n.  [<  Ebionite  + 
-ism.]  The  doctrines  or  system  of  the  Ebion- 
ites.   Also  Ebionism. 

The  principal  monument  of  the  Essenian  Bbionitism  is 
the  pseudo-Clementine  writings,  whose  date  is  somewhere 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century. 

G.  P.  Fisher,  Begin,  of  Christianity,  p.  499. 

eblanin  (eb'la-nin),  n.  [Formation  not  clear.] 
Same  aa  pyroxanthine, 

Eblis,  Iblees  (eb'lis,  ib'les),  n.  [Ax.  Iblis.] 
In  Mohammedan  myth.,  an  evil  spirit  or  devil, 
the  chief  of  the  fallen  angels  or  wicked  jinns. 
Before  his  fall  he  was  called  Azazel  or  Hharis. 
—  Hall  of  Eblis,  the  hall  of  demons ;  pandemonium. 

eboe-light  (e'bo-lit),  n.  [<  eboe,  appar.  W.  Ind., 
+  light^.]  The  Erythroxylon  hrevipes,  a  shrub 
of  the  West  Indies. 

eboe-torchwood  (e'bo-t6rch''''wud),  n,.  Same  as 
eboe-light. 

eboe-tree  (e'bo-tre),  n.  A'  leguminous  tree, 
Dipteryx  oleifera,  of  the  Mosquito  Coast  in 
Central  America,  the  seeds  of  which  yield  a 
large  quantity  of  oil.  They  resemble  the  ton- 
quin-bean,  but  are  entirely  without  fragrance. 

ebon  (eb'gn),  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  eben, 
heben,  ebene,  etc.  (cf.  D.  ebbenhout  =  G.  eben- 
holz  (>  Dan.  ibenholt  =  Sw.  ebenholts),  '  ebony- 
wood'),  <  OP.  benus,  ebene,  F.  ebene  =  Pr.  ebena 
=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  ebano,  <  L.  ebenus,  corruptly  hebe- 
nus,  <  Gr.  sjisvoQ,  ipivrj,  the  ebony-tree,  ebony, 
prob.  of  Phen.  origin ;  ef .  Heb.  hobnin,  pi.,  eb- 
ony :  so  called  in  allusion  to  its  hardness ;  <  eben, 
a  stone.  Now  usually  ebony,  ebon  being  chiefly 
poetical:  see  ebony.]  I,  ?i.  Ebony  (which  see). 
To  write  those  plagues  that  then  were  coming  on 
Doth  ask  a  pen  of  eboti  and  the  night, 

Drayton,  Barons'  Wars,  iv. 
Of  all  those  trees  that  be  appropriate  to  India,  Virgil 
hath  highly  commended  the  ebene  above  the  rest. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xii.  4. 

II.  a.  1.  Consisting  or  made  of  ebony. 
A  gentle  youth,  his  dearely  loved  Squire, 
His  speare  of  heben  wood  behind  him  bare. 

Spenser,  F.  Q,,  I.  vii.  37. 

2.  Like  ebony  in  color ;  dark ;  black. 

Heaven's  ebon  vault, 
Studded  with  stars  unutterably  bright. 
Through  which  the  moon's  unclouded  grandeur  rolls. 
Shelley,  Queen  Mab,  iv. 

Sappho,  with  that  gloriole 
Of  ebon  hair  on  calmed  brows,  • 

Mrs.  Browning,  Vision  of  Poets. 

ebonist  (eb'on-ist),  n.  [<  ebon,  ebony,  +  -ist.]  A 
worker  in  ebony. 

ebonite (eb'on-it), ».  l<ebon,ebony,+  -ite^.]  A 
black,  hardened  compound  of  caoutchouc  or 
gutta-percha  and  sulphur  in  different  propor- 
tions, to  which  other  ingredients  maybe  ac&ed 
for  specific  uses ;  properly,  black  vulcanite,  but 
used  also  as  a  general  synonym  of  vulcanite 
(which  see). 

ebonize  (eb'on-iz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  ebonized, 
ppr.  ebonizing.  [<  ebon,  ebony,  +  -ize.]  1.  To 
stain  black,  as  wood,  with  a  view  to  the  imita- 
tion of  natural  ebony :  as,  a  bookcase  of  ebon- 
izecZwood.— 2.  To  make  black  or  tawny;  tinge 
with  the  color  of  ebony :  as,  to  ebonize  the  fair- 
est complexion. 
Also  spelled  ebonise. 

ebony  (eb'on-i),  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  eboriie. 
ibonie;  an  extended  form  of  ebon,  q.  v.]  I, 
n. ;  pi.  ebonies  (-iz).  A  name  given  to  various 
woods  distinguished  in  general  by  their  dark 
color  and  hardness,  and  extensively  used  for 
carving,  ornamental  cabinet-work,  instruments, 
canes,  etc.  The  most  valuable  is  the  heart-wood  of 
Diospyros  Ebenum,  which  grows  in  great  abundance  in 
the  flat  parts  of  Ceylon,  and  is  of  such  size  that  logs  of 
Its  heart-wood  2  feet  in  diameter  and  from  10  to  15  feet 
long  are  easily  procured.  Other  varieties  of  valuable 
^°o"y  are  obtained  from  D.  Sbenaster  of  the  East  Indies 
and  D.  melanoxylon  of  the  Coromandel  coast  in  Hindu- 
stan. The  most  usual  color  is  black,  but  the  ebonies 
from  tropical  America  vary  much  in  this  respect.  The 
green  ebony  of  Jamaica,  known  also  as  American  or 
West  Indian  ebony,  the  wood  of  a  leguminous  tree,  Brya 
Jibenus,  takes  a  beautiful  polish,  and  is  used  for  inlaying 
making  flutes,  etc.  The  brown  ebony  of  British  GuianL 
the  source  of  which  is  uncertain,  is  dai-k-brown.  often  with 


ebony 

lighter  streaks,  very  hard,  and  one  of  the  handsomest 
woods  of  that  country.  The  green  or  yellow  ebony  of 
^ench  Guiana,  the  wood  of  Bigiumia  Leucoxylon,  and  the 
red  ebony  from  the  same  region,  are  also  very  hard  and 
heavy.  Mountain  ebony,  of  the  East  Indies,  is  the  wood 
of  Bauhinia  variegata. 

Our  captain  counts  the  image  of  God,  nevertheless  the 
image,  cut  in  ebony,  as  if  done  in  ivory. 

Puller,  Good  Sea-Captain. 
Sparkl'd  his  [the  swan's]  jetty  eyes ;  his  feet  did  show 
Beneath  the  waves  like  Afrio's  eiony. 

Keats,  Imit.  of  Spenser. 
II.  a.  Of  ebony;  made  of  ebony,  or  like  eb- 
ony: as,  an  ebony  cane ;  an  eiony  finish. 
6boulement  (F.  pron.  a-bol'mon),  n.     [¥.,  < 
Sbouler,  tumble  down,  <  i-  (<  L.  ex-),  out  of, 
down,  +  *bouler,  <  boule,  bowl,  ball:  see  bowl^.l 
1.  In /or*.,  the  crumbling  or  falling  of  the  wall 
of  a  fortification. —  3.  In  geol.,  a  land-slide,  or 
land-slip ;  an  avalanche  of  rock ;  the  giving  way 
and  sudden  fall  of  a  mass  of  rock,  earth,  or  loose 
material  of  any  kind.  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  used 
■    by  writers  in  English,  as,  for  instance,  in  describing  the 
phenomena  of  earthquakes  and  volcanoes. 

ebracteate,  ebracteated  (e-brak'te-at,  -a-ted), 
a.  [<  L.  e-  priv.  -I-  bractea,  a  thin  plate :  see 
bracteate.']    In  bot.,  without  bracts. 

When  bracts  are  absent  altogether,  as  is  usually  the 
case  in  the  plants  of  the  natural  order  Cruciferse,  .  .  . 
such  plants  are  said  to  be  ebracteated. 

R,  BenUey,  Botany,  p.  181. 

ebracteolate  (e-brak'te-o-lat),  a.  [<  L.  e-  priv. 
+  braeteola,  dim.  of  bractea,  a  thin  plate :  see 
bracteolate.']    In  bot.,  without  bractlets. 

Ebraiket,  a-  A  Middle  English  form  of  Bebraic. 

Ebrewt,  »•    An  obsolete  form  of  Hebrew. 

ebriety  (f-bn'e-ti),  ».  [Formerly  ebrietie;  <  F. 
ebriete  =  Pr.  ebrietat  =  Sp.  ebriedad  =  Pg.  ebri- 
edade  =  It.  ebrietd,,  ebbrieta,  <  L.  ebrieta{t-)s, 
drunkenness,  <  ebrius,  drunken:  see  ebrious.'] 
Drunkenness;  intoxication  by  spirituous  li- 
quors; derangement  of  the  mental  functions 
caused  by  drink.     [Now  rare.] 

Bitter  almonds,  ...  [as  an]  antidote  against  ebiHety, 
hath  commonly  failed.       Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  ii.  6. 

We  have  a  very  common  expression  to  describe  a  man  in 
a  state  of  ebnety,  that  "he  is  as  drunk  as  a  beast,"  or  that 
"he  is  beastly  drunk."  I.  D'leraeli,  Curios,  of  Lit.,  III.  32. 

6brillade  (F.  pron.  a-bre-lyad'),  w.  [F.,  <  It. 
sbrigliata,  a  pull  of  the  bridle,  check,  reproof,  < 
sbrigliare,  unbridle,  undo,  loosen,  <  s-  (<  L.  ex-), 

.  out,  -f-  briglia,  bridle.]  In  the  manege,  a  check 
given  to  a  horse  by  a  sudden  jerk  of  one  rein 
when  he  refuses  to  turn. 

ebriosity  (e-bri-os'i-ti),  n.  [Formerly  ebriositie; 
=  F.  ibriositS,  <  L.  'ebriosita{t-)s,  <  ebriosus,  given 
to  drink,  <  ebrius,  drunken :  see  ebrious.^  Habit- 
ual drunkenness.     [Rare.] 

That  religion  which  excuseth  .  .  .  N'oah  in  the  aged  sur- 
prlzal  of  six  hundred  years  .  .  .  will  neither  acquit  ebri- 
osity nor  ebriety  in  their  known  and  intended  perversions. 
SirT.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  v.  21. 
Of  all  ebriosity,  who  does  not  prefer  to  be  intoxicated  by 
the  air  he  breathes?  Thoreau,  Walden,  p.  234. 

ebrious  (e'bri-us),  a.  [=  F.  Sbrieux  =  Sp.  Pg. 
ebrioso  =  It.  ebrioso,  ebbrioso,  <  L.  ebrius,  drunk- 
en.] Given  to  indulgence  in  drink ;  drunken ; 
drunk;  intoxicated.     [Rare.] 

ebuccinatort  (e-buk'si-na-tor),  n.  [<  L.  e,  out, 
-I-  buccinator,  prop,  bucinator,  a  trumpeter:  see 
bucdnator.']    A  trumpeter.     [Rare.] 

The  ebuocinator,  shewer,  and  declarer  of  these  news,  I 
have  made  Gabriel,  the  angel  and  ambassador  of  God. 

Beeoii,  Works,  I.  43. 

ebuUiatet  (f-bul'yat),  v.  i.     [Improp.  for  *ebul- 

late,  <  LL.  ebuUatus,  pp.  of  ebullare,  for  the  more 

correct  L.  ebullire,  boil  up :  see  ebullient.']    To 

boil  or  bubble  up ;  effervesce. 

Whence  this  29  play-oppugning  argument  will  ebvUiate. 

Prynne,  Histrio-Mastix,  I.  iv.  3. 

ebullience,  ebulliency  (§-bul'yens,  -yen-si),  n. 
[<  ebullient :  see  -ence,  -ency.']  A  boiling  over; 
a  bursting  forth;  overflow. 

The  natural  and  enthusiastick  fervour  of  men's  spirits, 
and  the  ebulliency  of  their  fancy.  Cudworth,  Sermons,  p.  93. 
The  absence  of  restraints  —  of  severe  conditions  — in 
fine  art  allows  a  flush  and  ebullience,  an  opulence  of  pro- 
duction, that  is  often  called  the  highest  genius. 

A,  Bain,  Corr.  of  Porces. 

ebullient  (e-bul'yent),  a.  [<  L.  ebullien(t-)s, 
ppr.  of  ebuilire,  boil  out  or  up,  <  e,  out,  +  bul- 
Ure,  boil :  see  boiV^,  v.]  Boiling  over,  as  a  liquid ; 
overflowing;  hence,  over-enthusiastic;  over- 
demonstrative. 

The  ebullient  choler  of  his  refractory  and  pertinacious 
disciple.  Landor. 

That  the  so  ebullient  enthusiasm  of  the  French  was  in 
this  case  perfectly  well  directed,  we  cannot  undertake  to 
say.  f  Carlyle. 

Those  ebullient  years  of  ray  adolescence.      _„„„ 

Lowell,  The  Century,  XXXV.  511- 
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Mr.  Brookfleld  presents  an  amusing  type  of  a  prolix  and 
ebullient  old  actor.  Athenceum,  Jan.  14, 1888,  p.  60. 

ebuUioscope  (e-bul'yo-skop),  n.  [=  F.  Sbullio- 
scope,  irreg.  <  L.  ebullire,  boil  up,  +  Gr.  oKovelv, 
view.]  An  instrument  by  which  the  strength 
of  spirit  of  wine  is  determined  by  the  careful 
determination  of  its  boiling-point. 

ebullition (eb-u-lish'on),m.  [=  OF. ebullicion,F. 
Ebullition  =  Pr.  ebuUido  =  Sp.  ebuUcion,  'ebul- 
licion  =  Pg.  ebulligSo  =  It.  ebullizione,  <  LL. 
ebullitio(n-),<  L.  eftM^Kre,  boil  up :  see  ebullient.'] 

1.  The  bubbling  up  or  agitation  which  results 
from  the  action  of  heat  on  a  liquid,  owing  to 
the  lowest  portions  becoming  gaseous  and  es- 
caping ;  a  boiling  up  or  over.  The  temperature 
at  which  ebullition  takes  place  varies  with  the  liquid,  and 
when  performed  in  the  open  air  with  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  being  higher  when  the  pressure  is  increased, 
and  lower  when  it  is  diminished.    See  boiling-point. 

It  is  possible  to  heat  water  20°  r.  above  its  boiling-point 
without  ebullition.  Clerk  Maxwell,  Heat,  p.  25. 

2.  Any  similar  agitation,  bubbling  up,  or  dis- 
turbed or  seething  condition  or  appearance, 
produced  by  causes  other  than  heat,  as  when 
rapidly  flowing  water  encounters  numerous  ob- 
stacles or  contrary  currents. 

The  chafing  of  the  water  against  these  huge  obstacles 
[rocks  of  granite],  the  meeting  of  the  contrary  currents 
one  with  another,  creates  such  a  violent  ebullition,  ,  .  . 
that  it  fills  the  mind  with  confusion. 

Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  I.  166. 

3.  Effervescence  occasioned  by  fermentation 
or  by  any  other  process  which  causes  the  evo- 
lution of  an  aeriform  fluid,  as  in  the  mixture  of 
an  acid  with  a  carbonated  alkali.  [In  this  sense 
formerly  bulliUon.] 

We  cannot  find  it  to  hold  neither  in  iron  or  copper, 
which  is  dissolved  with  less  ebullition. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iv.  7. 

4.  Figuratively,  an  outward  display  of  feeling ; 
a  sudden  burst ;  a  pouring  forth ;  an  overflow- 
ing :  as,  an  ebullition  of  passion. 

The  greatest  ebullitions  of  the  imagination.      Johnson. 

Disposed  to  refer  this  to  inexperience,  or  the  ebullition 
of  youthful  spirit.  Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  i.  3. 

It  was  not  an  extravagant  ebullition  of  feeling,  but 
might  have  been  calculated  on  by  any  one  acquainted  with 
the  spirits  of  our  community. 

Emerson,  Hist.  Discourse  at  Concord. 

=  Syn.  Ebullition,  Efercescerwe,  Fermentation.  Ebulli- 
tion is  a  boiling  out  or  up ;  the  word  may  be  applied  fig- 
uratively to  that  which  suggests  heated  or  intense  activ- 
ity. Effervescence  is  not  the  result  of  heat  or  of  the  escape 
of  steam,  but  of  the  escape  "of  gas  from  a  liquid.  Fer- 
mentation is  a  process  often  invisible,  often  taking  place 
in  solids,  and  sometimes  producing  effervescence  in  liquids. 

ebulumt,   ebulust   (eb'u-lum, 

-lus),  n.     [L.]    The  herb  wall- 
wort,  danewort,  or  dwarf  elder. 

E.  FMllips,  1706. 
Ebnria  (e-bii'ri-a), «.  [NL.  (Ser- 

ville,  183'4),  <  L."e6w,  ivory:  see 

ivory.]     A  genus  of  longicorn 

beetles,  of  the  family  Ceramby- 

cidcB,  comprising  many  species, 

mostly  of   Central   and   South 

America  and  the  West  Indies. 

Ten,   however,   are    found    in 

North  America,  as  the  common 

E.  quadrigeminata. 
eburine  (eb'u-rin),  n.    [<  L.  ebur, 

ivory  (see  ivory),  +  -ine^.]    An 

artificial    ivory    composed    of      Eiiina  quaiH- 

bone-dust,  gum  tragacanth,  and  s^^inuta,  natural 

some  coloring  substance. 
eburite  (eb'u-rit),  n.  [<  L.  ebur,  ivory,  -1-  -ite^.] 

Same  as  eburine. 

[NL.,  f  em.  of  L.  eburnus, 
see  ivory.]  A  genus  of 
gastropods,  variously 
Umited.  (a)  By  Lamarck  it 
wasmadetoincludetheivory- 
shell  E.  glabrata,  as  well  as 
turreted  species  of  the  family 
Bucdnidce.  (&)  By  most  later 
writers  the  typical  species 
has  been  referred  to  the  Oli- 
vidce  and  the  genus  restrict- 
ed to  bucoinids,  like  E.  spi- 
rata,  which  are  by  others  des- 
ignated as  the  genus  Latrun- 
culus.  As  thus  limited,  it  is 
remarkable  for  the  oblong- 
ovate  form,  tuiTeted  spire, 
and  flattish  upper  or  sutural 
surface  of  the  whorls,  deep 
umbilicus,  and  thick  porcel- 
lanous  texture.  The  color  is 
also  characteristic,  reddish 
spots  being  distributed  on  a 

white  ground,    (c)  By  a  few  the  genus  is  restricted  to  the 

ivory-shell  E.  glabrata,  by  others  called  Dipsacus.    'Ther" 

are  about  14  species,  found  in  China,  etc,  • 

for  food. 


Eburna  (e-bSr'na),  n. 
of  ivory,  <  ebur,  ivory: 


Ivory-shell  {Eiurna  spirata). 


;  some  are  used 


Ecaudata 

eburnated  (f-ber'na^ted),  o.  [<  L.  eburnus,  of 
ivory,  +  -ate^  +  -ed^.]  Made  hard  and  dense, 
like  ivory :  said  of  bone. 

eburnation  (eb-6r-na'shon),  n.  [=  F.  Eburna- 
tion;  <  L.  eburnus,  of  ivory,  +  -ation.]  In  pa- 
fliol.,  a  morbid  change  in  bone  by  which  it 
becomes  very  hard  and  dense,  like  ivory,  as  in 
arthritis  deformans. 

eburnean  (e-ber'nf-an),  a.  [=  F.  eburn^en,  < 
L.  eburneus,  of  ivory:  see  eburneous.]  Relat- 
ing to  or  made  of  ivory. 

eburneous  (f-ber'ne-us),  a.  [=  Sp.  ebiirneo  = 
Pg.  ebu/rneo  =  It.  eburneo,  eburno,  <  L.  eburne- 
uSj  of  ivory,  <  ebur,  ivory:  see  ivory.]  Resepi- 
bling  ivory  in  color ;  of  ivory-like  whiteness : 
as,  the  eburneous  guU,  Larus  eburneus. 

eburnification  (e-ber'''ni-fl-ka'shon),  n.  [< 
*eburrdfy,  <  L.  ehurnus,  of  ivory,  -f  -ficare,  E. 
-fy,  make :  see  -ation.]  The  conversion  of  sub- 
stances into  others  which  have  the  appearance 
or  density  of  ivory. 

Eburninse  (eb-er-ni'ne),  n.  jjZ.  [NL.  (Swain- 
son,  1840),  <  Eburna  +  -inm.]  A  subfamily  of 
gastropods,  typified  by  the  genus  Eburna,  and 
to  which  have  been  also  referred  genera  now 
known  to  be  little  related  to  it.  See  cut  under 
Ebu/rna. 

eburnine  (eb'fer-nin  or  -nin),  a.  [=  P.  ibv/r- 
nin,  <  L.  eburnus,  of  ivory,  <,  ebur,  ivory :  see 
ivory.]    Made  of  ivory.     [Rare.] 

All  in  her  night-robe  loose,  she  lay  reclined. 
And,  pensive,  read  from  tablet  eburnine. 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  vi.  19. 

ec-.  [L.,  etc.,  ec-,  <  Gr.  e/c-,  kn,  reg.  form  before 
a  consonant  of  £f-,  ef,  out,  etc. :  see  ex-.]  A 
prefix  of  Greek  origin,  the  form  of  ex-  before  a 
consonantj  as  in  ec-lipse,  ec-logue,  ecstasy,  etc. 
It  is  sometimes  used  in  scientific  terms  as  equiv- 
alent to  ecto-  or  exo-,  as  opposed  to  en-,  endo-, 
or  ento-. 

^caille-work  (a-kaly'werk),  n.  [<  F.  4caille,  = 
It.  scaglia  (<  G.  sohale,  scale)  (see  scaled),  + 
E.  work.]  Decorative  work  made  by  sewing 
scales  cut  from  quills  upon  a  foundation,  as 
of  velvet  or  silk,  forming  patterns  in  relief. 
When  skilfully  done  it  resembles  mother-of- 
pearl  work. 

ecalcarate  (e-kal'ka-rat),  a.  [<  NL.  *ecalcara- 
tus,  <  L.  «-  priv.  -f-  calcar,  a  spur:  see  calca- 
rate.]  In  gool.  and  hot.,  having  no  spur  or  cal- 
car, in  any  technical  sense  of  the  latter  wora. 

Ecaninat  (e-ka-ni'na),  n.  jpl.  [<  L.  e-  priv.  + 
caninus,  canine  (tooth).]  In  Blyth's  classifi- 
cation of  Mammalia,  a  term  proposed  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  Insectivora  of  Cuvier. 

ecardinal  (e-kar'di-nal),  a.  [<  NL.  *ecardina- 
lis,  <  L.  e-  priv.  +  cdrdo  (cardin-),  hinge:  see 
cardinal.]  Hingeless,  inarticulate,  or  lyopo- 
matous,  as  a  brachiopod;  of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Ecardines. 

Ecardines  (e-kar'di-nez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  L.  e- 
priv.  -1-  cardo  (cardin-),  a  hinge.]  One  of  the 
two  orders  of  the  class  BracMopoda.  it  includes 
those  brachiopods  the  bivalve  shell  of  which  has  no  hinge 
and  little  if  any  difference  between  the  dorsal  and  ven- 
tral valves,  and  contains  the  families  Lingididce,  Disci- 
nidoB,  and  Craniidce,  which  are  thus  collectively  distin- 
guished from  the  Testicardines.  The  term  is  synonymous 
with  Lyopomata,  Inartieulata,  Pleuropygia,  and  Sarco- 
brachiata,  all  of  which  are  names  of  this  division  of 
brachiopods. 

Ecardinia  (e-kar-din'i-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Same 
as  Ecardines. 

ecarinate  (e-kar'i-nat)f  o.  [<  NL.  "ecarinatus, 
<  L.  e-  priv.  +  carina,  keel :  see  carinate.]  Ibi 
ornith.  and  bot.,  without  a  carina  or  keel. 

6carte  (a-kar-ta'),  n.  [F.,  lit.  discarded,  pp. 
of  ecarter,  discard,  set  aside,  <  ^,  <  L.  ex,  out, 
+  carte,  card:  see  card\  and  cf.  discard.]  A 
game  played  by  two  persons  with  thirty-two 
cards,  the  small  cards  from  two  to  six  inclusive 
being  excluded.  The  players  having  cut  for  the  deal, 
which  is  decided  by  the  highest  card,  the  dealer  gives  five 
cards  to  each  player,  three  and  two  at  a  time,  and  turns 
up  the  eleventh  card  for  trump.  If  he  turns  up  a  king, 
he  scores  one ;  and  if  the  king  of  trumps  occurs  in  the  hand 
of  either  player,  the  holder  may  score  one  by  announcing 
it  before  playing.  The  cards  rank  as  follows :  king  (high- 
est), queen,  knave,  ace,  ten,  etc.  A  player  having  a  higher 
card  of  the  suit  led  must  take  the  trick  with  such  a  card ; 
if  he  cannot  follow  suit,  he  may  play  a  trump  or  not,  as 
he  chooses.  Three  tricks  count  one  point,  five  tricks  (call- 
ed a  vole)  two  points,  and  five  points  make  game.  Before 
play  begins  the  non-dealer  may  propose — that  is,  claim 
the  right  to  discard  (^carter)  any  of  the  cards  in  his  hand, 
and  have  them  replaced  with  fresh  ones  from  the  pacli. 
Should  he  do  so,  both  can  discard  as  many  cards  as  they 
choose. 

Ecaudata  (e-k&-da'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi. 
of  ecatidatus :  see  ecaudate.]  In  herpet,  the 
Anura  or  tailless  batrachians :  opposed  to  Cavr- 
data  or  Urodela. 


ecaudate 

ecaudate  (e-k&'dat),  a.  [<  NL.  ecaudatiis,  < 
Li.  e-  priv.  +  cauda,  a  tail:  see  caudate.']  1. 
In  60*^  without  a  tail  or  tail-like  appendage. 
— 2.  mzooL,  tailless;  anurous;  not  caudate. 
Specifically,  in  entomology,  said  of  the  posterior  \vings  of 
butterflies,  etc.,  wlien  they  are  destitute  of  tail-like  mar- 
ginal processes. 

Ecballium  (ek-bal'i-um),  n.  [NX.,  <  Gr.  £/c/3dA- 
'keiv,  throw  out,  <  ek,  out,  +  pdXkeiv,  throw.]  A 
genus  of  eucurbitaeeous  plants,  closely  allied 
to  Momordica.  The  only  species,  E.  Materimn,  is  the 
squirting  cucumber,  a  native  of  southern  Europe :  so 


Squirting  Cucumber  {EcbaltiuTtt  Etaterium), 

named  because  the  fruit  when  ripe  separates  suddenly 
from  its  stalk,  and  at  the  same  moment  forcibly  expels 
the  seeds  and  juice  from  the  aperture  left  at  the  base.  A 
precipitate  obtained  from  the  juice  is  the  elaterium  of 
medicine,  a  very  powerful  hydragogue  cathartic.  See  eZo- 
teriwm. 
ecbasis  (ek'ba-sis),  n.     [=  F.  ecbase,  <  L.  echoes, 

<  Gr.  iic^amc,'  a  going  out,  issue,  event,  <  hpat- 
vsiv,  go  out,  come  out,  happen,  <  £/c,  out,  +  pat- 
vuv,  go,  =  E.  come :  see  base^,  bam.]  An  argu- 
ment drawn  from  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect;  especially,  an  argument  for  or  against 
a  certain  course  of  action,  such  as  the  passage 
of  a  proposed  hill  or  law,  from  a  consideration 
of  probable  consequences'. 

ecbatic  (ek-bat'ik),  a.     [<  G-r.  as  if  *hpanK6c, 

<  exISaiveiv,  happen:  see  ecbasis.]  Relating  to 
an  event  that  has  happened;  denoting  a  mere 
result  or  consequence,  as  distinguished  from 
telic,  which  implies  purpose  or  intention.  Thus, 
the  sentence  "  Events  fell  out  so  that  the  prophecy  was 
fulfilled"  is  ecbatic;  but  the  sentence  "Events  were  ar- 
ranged in  order  that  the  prophecy  might  be  fulfilled "  is 
telic. 

ecblastesis  (ek-blas-te'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.'e/t- 
pXdaTTiaig,  a  shooting  or  budding  forth,  <  kK^la- 
ardvetv,  shoot  or  sprout  out,  <  en,  out,  +  plaard- 
vuv,  sprout.]  In  bot.,  axillary  prolification  in  the 
flower :  a  term  applied  by  Engelmann  to  the 
occurrence  of  adventitious  buds  in  the  axils  of 
one  or  more  parts  of  the  flower. 

ecbole  (ek'bo-le),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  cKJioX^,  a 
throwing  out  (e/CySo/i^  ?.6yov,  a  digression),  <  ck- 
/3d/l/leji',  throw  out :  see  EcbalUum.]  1.  Jnrhet., 
a  digression. —  2.  In  (Jr.  music,  the  raising  or 
sharping  of  a  tone :  opposed  to  eolysis. 

ecbolic  (ek-bol'ik),  a.  and  n.    [=  P.  eoboUque,  < 

Gr.  E/c/33/liov,  sc.  mp/J.aijov,  a  drug  for  expelling 

the  fetus,  <  £K;8(i/lle(i',  thro w  out :  Bee  ecbole.]    I. 

a.  Promoting  parturition ;  producing  abortion. 

II.  ».  A  drug  promoting  parturition. 

ecce  homo  (ek'se  ho'mo).  [L. :  ecce,  a  de- 
monstrative adv.  or  iuterj.,  here  (he  or  it  is)! 
lo!  behold!  prob.  orig.  *ece,  <  *e,  locative  of 
pron.  i-s,  e-a,  i-d,  this,  he,  she,  it,  -f-  demonstra- 
tive suffix -ce;  homo:  see  Homo.]  Behold,  the 
man :  a  phrase  commonly  used  to  denote  Christ 
crowned  with  thorns,  considered  as  a  subject 
for  a  work  of  painting  or  sculpture,  from  the 

'  words  with  which  he  was  presented  by  Pilate  to 
the  Jews  (John  xix.  5).  This  subject  has  been  fre- 
quently chosen  by  artists  since  the  fifteenth  century, 
among  its  most  celebrated  examples  being  paintings  by 
Correggio,  Titian,  H.  Caracci,  Guido  E-eni,  Van  Dyck,  and 
Guercino. 

ecceity  (ek-se'i-ti),  74.  [<  ML.  eceeitas  (occurring 
in  the  16th  century  as  a  modification  of  the 
earlier  hwcceitas,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  for- 
mation of  the  latter  word  was  not  understood), 

<  L.  ecce,  lo !  in  LL.  and  ML.  an  assistant  pron. 
or  adv.,  this,  here:  see  ecce  homo.]  Same  as 
hcecceit^. 

ecceutnc  (ek-sen'trik),  a.  and  n.  [Formerly 
also  eccentrick;  =  F.  excentrique  =  Pr.  excen- 
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trie  =  Sp.  excintrico  =  Pg.  excentrico  =  It.  ec- 
centrico  =  D.  excentriek  (cf.  T>.  excentrisch  =  G. 
excentrisch  =  Dan.  Sw.  excentrish),  <  NL.  eccen- 
tricus,  <  LL.  eccentros,  <  Gr.  iKKSvrpoc,  out  of 
the  center,  <  £/c,  out,  +  Kkvrpov,  center:  see  cen- 
ter^.] I.  a.  1.  Not  located  or  situated  in  the 
center;  away  from  the  center  or  axis:  as,  in 
botany,  lateral  embryos  and  the  stipes  of  some 
hymenomyeetous  f  imgi  are  said  to  be  eccentric. 
The  astronomers  discover  in  the  earth  no  centre  of  the 
universe,  but  an  eccentric  speck. 

Huxley,  Lay  Sermons,  p.  16. 

A  complete  neural  circulation,  however,  is  by  no  means 
the  necessary  condition  of  a  sensibility  independently  lo- 
cated In  eccentric  portions  of  the  human  body  such  as  Mr. 
Lewes  supposes.  G.  S.  Hall,  German  Culture,  p.  234. 

2.  In  med.,  not  originating  or  existing  in  the 
center  or  central  parts;  due  to  peripheral 
causes:  as,  eccentric  irritation;  eccentric  con- 
vulsions (that  is,  convulsions  due  to  peripheral 
irritation). — 3.  Not  coincident  as  regards  cen- 
ter; specifically,  in  geom.,  not  having  the  same 
center:  applied  to  circles  and  spheres  which 
have  not  the  same  center,  and  consequently 
are  not  parallel :  opposed  to  concentric,  having 
a  common  center.  Hence — 4.  Not  coincident 
as  regards  course  or  aim ;  tending  to  a  differ- 
ent end  or  result;  devious. 

"Whatsoever  affairs  pass  such  a  man's  hands,  he  crook- 
eth  them  to  his  own  ends,  which  must  needs  be  often  ec- 
centric to  the  ends  of  his  master  or  State. 

Bacon,  Wisdom  for  a  Man's  Self  (ed.  1887). 

Women's  Affections  are  eccentrick  to  common  Apprehen- 
sion ;  whereof  the  two  poles  are  Passion  and  Inconstansy. 
Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  226. 

5.  Deviating,  or  characterized  by  deviation, 
from  recognized,  stated,  or  usual  methods  or 
practice,  or  from  established  forms,  laws,  etc. ; 
irregular ;  erratic ;  odd :  as,  eccentric  conduct ; 
an  eccentric  person. 

Still  he  preserves  the  character  of  a  humourist,  and 
finds  most  pleasure  in  eccentric  virtues. 

Qoldemith,  Vicar,  ill. 
So  would  I  bridle  thy  eccentric  soul. 
In  reason's  sober  orbit  bid  it  roll. 

Whitehead,  On  Churchill. 

6.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  eccentric :  as,  the  ec- 
centric anomaly  of  a  planet ;  the  eccentric  rod 
of  a  steam-engine. 

In  senses  3  and  6  sometimes  written  excen- 
tric. 

Eccentric  angle,  in  geom.,  an  angle  connected  with  an 
ellipse  and  denned  as  follows:  Let  ABDE  be  an  ellipse. 
Upon  the  transverse  axis 
AB  as  a  diameter  erect 
the  circle  ABFG.  Then, 
taking  any  point  on  the 
ellipse,  as  H,  let  fall  the 
perpendicular  HK  upon 
the  transverse  axis  AB, 
and  continue  this  per- 
pendicular until  it  cuts 
the  circle  at  the  point  L 
on  the  same  side  of  the 
transverse  axis  AB.  Join 
L  with  the  common  cen- 
ter, C,  of  the  ellipse  and 
circle.  Then,  the  angle 
BCL,  reckoned  from  one 
determinate  end,  B,  of  the 
transverse  axis,  is  called 
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Eccentric  Angle. 


the  eccentric  angle  of  the  point  H.  The  expression  is  de- 
rived from  eccentric  anomaly. — Eccentric  anomaly.  See 
anomaly. — Eccentric  cam,  a  circular  disk  used  as  a  cam, 
in  which  the  center  of  rotation  is  outside  the  center  of  fig- 
ure.—Eccentric  chuck.  See  cAttci*.— Eccentric  circle. 
Same  as  II.,  1. — Eccentric  cutter.  See  cutter^. — Eccen- 
tric eoiuation.  Same  as  equationoftheeccentric(whichseG, 
nndev  equation). — Eccentric  equator.  Same  as  equant. 
—Eccentric  hypertrophy  of  tlie  heart.  See  hypertro- 
phy.— Eccentric  place  of  aplanet,  its  place  as  seen  from 
the  center  of  its  orbit. — Eccentric  theory,  a  theory  of 
the  sun's  motion  which  uses  an  eccentric  in  place  of  an  epi- 
cycle.— Eccentric  wheel,  a  wheel  which  is  fixed  on  an 
axis  that  does  not  pass  through  the  center.  Its  action  is 
that  of  a  crank  of  the  same  length  as  the  eccentricity.  See 
II.,  2.=Syn.  5.  Eccentric,  Singular,  Strange,  Odd,  Queer, 
Whimsical,  peculiar,  erratic.  Eccentric  is  applied  to  acts 
which  are  the  effects  of  tastes,  prejudices,  judgments,  etc., 
not  merely  different  from  those  of  ordinary  people,  but 
largely  unaccountable  and  often  irregular,  or  to  the  person 
who  thus  acts.  Singular  implies  that  a  thing  stands  alone 
in  its  kind  or  approximately  so ;  practically,  the  word  ex- 
presses some  disapprobation :  as,  a  singular  fellow  or  per- 
formance ;  while  eccentric  people  are  generally  the  objects 
of  good-humored  interest.  Strange  implies  th  at  the  thing 
oritscauseis  unknown :  as,  a  very  strange  proceeding ;  a 
strange  insect ;  but  what  is  strange  to  one  man  may  not  be 
so  to  another ;  what  is  strange  to  most  or  all  is  singular. 
Odd,  unmated, starts  from  the  same  idea  as  nnfjrti/ar;  when 
applied  to  personal  appearance,  it  implies  singularity  and 
grotesqueness :  as,  an  odd  figure ;  when  applied  to  the  mind 
or  habits,  it  is  nearly  equivalent  to  eccentric  but  is  some- 
what stronger :  as,  he  is  very  odd ;  he  has  odd  ways ;  when 
applied  to  actions  or  conditions,  it  frequently  implies  some 
degree  of  wonder,  and  is  then  nearly  the  same  as  surpris- 
ing :  as,  it  is  odd  that  he  does  not  write.  Queer  often  ex- 
presses a  singularity  that  is  droll.  Whimsical  is  nearer  to 
eccentric,  applying  to  one  who  often  acts  upon  capricious 
and  irregular  fancies  of  a  rather  amusing  kind.  For  con- 
nection with  ciuaint,  see  ancient.  See  also  wonderful,  ir- 
regular, fanciful. 


eccentricity 

Yet  in  all  these  scores  [of  Shakspere's  characters]  hard- 
ly one  ...  is  to  be  found  which  deviates  widely  from  the 
common  standard,  and  which  we  should  call  very  ^ccen- 
ti-ic  it  we  met  it  in  real  life.    Macaulay,  Madame  D'Arblay. 

The  vulgar  thus  through  imitation  err; 
As  oft  the  learn'd  by  being  singular. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  1.  425. 

Strange  graces  still,  and  stranger  fiights  she  had, 
Was  just  not  ugly,  and  was  just  not  mad. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  ii.  49. 

What  can  be  odder,  for  example,  than  the  mixture  of 
sensibility  and  sausages  in  some  of  Goethe's  earlier  notes 
to  Fran  von  Stein,  unless,  to  be  sure,  the  publishing  of 
them?  Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  298. 

But  the  old  three-cornered  hat. 
And  the  breeches,  and  all  that. 
Are  sootieer. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  The  Last  Leaf. 

Birds  frequently  perish  from  sudden  changes  in  our 
whimsical  spring  weather,  of  which  they  have  no  forebod- 
ing. Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  6. 

II.  n.  1.  (a)  In  anc.  astron.,  a  circle  having 
its  center  remote  from  the  earth  and  carrying 
an  epicycle  which  in  its  turn  was  supposed  to 
carry  a  planet. 

Or  if  they  list  to  try 
Conjecture,  he  his  fabric  of  the  heavens 
Bath  left  to  their  disputes ;  perhaps  to  move 
His  laughter  at  their  quaint  opinions  wide 
Hereafter,  when  they  come  to  model  heaven 
And  calculate  the  stars ;  how  they  will  wield 
The  mighty  frame  ;  how  build,  unbuild,  contrive, 
To  save  appearances ;  how  gird  the  sphere 
With  centric  and  eccentric  scribbled  o'er, 
Cycle  and  epicycle,  orb  in  orb.    Milton,  E.  L.,  viiL  83. 

(6)  In  mod.  astron.,  a  circle  described  about  the 
center  of  an  elliptical  orbit,  with  half  the  ma- 
jor axis  for  radius. — 2.  In  mech.,  a  device  for 
converting  a  regular  circular  motion  into  an  ir- 
regular reciprocating  rectilinear  motion.  It  acts 
upon  the  body  moved  by  it  through  its  perimeter  like  a 
cam,  with  which  it  is  sometimes  classed ;  but  all  its  pecu- 
liarities of  motion  are  essentially  those  of  a  crank-motion, 
and  it  may  be  considered  as  a  crank  having  a  wrist  of 
larger  diameter  than  the  throw.  In  the  steam-engine  it  is 
a  disk  fitted  to  the  shaft,  with  its  center  placed  at  one  side 
of  the  center  of  the  shaft,  and  it  acts  to  convert  the  rotaiy 
motion  of  the  shaft  into  the  reciprocating  motion  of  the 
valve-gear  of  the  cylinder,  and  thus  to  make  the  engine 
self-acting.  (See  link-Tnotion,  reversing-gear,  and  cut-off.) 
In  this  sense  sometimes  written  excentric. 

3.  One  who  or  that  which  is  irregular  or  anom- 
alous in  action;  a  person  of  eccentric  habits. 

Mr.  Farquhar  added  another  to  his  gallery  of  middle- 
aged  eccentrics.  Athe-noium,  Jan.  14, 1888,  p.  60. 

Angular  advance  of  an  eccentric.  See  ang\ilar.—te- 
centric  of  the  eccentric,  a  circle  whose  center  is  remote 
from  the  earth  (in  the  Ptolemaic  theory)  or  from  the  sun  (in 
the  Coperuican),  and  which  carries  round  its  circumference 
a  second  circle,  called  the  eccentric,  and  this  again  a  third, 
called  the  epicycle,  which  carries  a  planet.  An  eccentric 
of  an  eccentric  was  supposed  by  Ptolemy  to  explain  the 
motion  of  Mercury,  and  by  Copernicus  to  explain  the  mo- 
tions of  Mercury  and  Venus.  Tycho  suggested  such  an 
explanation  for  the  motions  of  Mars. —  Equation  Of  the 
eccentric.    See  equation. 

eccentrical  (ek-sen'tri-kal),  a.  Same  as  eccen- 
tric. 

eccentrically  (ek-sen'tri-kal-i),  adv.  With  ec- 
centricity; in  an  eccentric  manner  or  position. 
Also  excentrically. 

Swift,  Hab'lais,  and  that  favourite  child, 
Who,  less  eccentrically  wild, 
Inverts  the  misanthropic  plan. 
And,  hating  vices,  hates  not  man. 

Lloyd,  Familiar  Epistle 

eccentric-gear  (ek-sen'trik-ger),  n.  In  mech., 
a  term  including  all  the  links  and  other  parts 
which  transmit  the  motion  of  an  eccentric. 

eccentric-hoop  (ek-sen'trik-hop),  n.  Same  as 
eccentric-strap. 

eccentricity  (ek-sen-tris'i-ti),  n. ;  pi.  eccentrici- 
ties (-tiz).  [=  P.  excentricitS  =  Sp.  excentrid- 
dad  =  Pg.  excentriddade  =  It.  eccentricitd  =  D. 
exeentridteit  =  G.  excentricitat  =  Dan.  Sw.  ex- 
centricitet,  <  NL.  eccentricita{t-)s,  <  eccentricus, 
eccentric:  see  eccentric]  1.  Deviation  from 
a  center;  the  state  of  a  circle  with  reference  to 
its  center  not  coinciding  with  that  of  another 
circle. —  2.  lu  geom.  and  astron.,  the  distance 
between  the  foci  of  a  conic  divided  by  the 
transverse  diameter.  The  eccentricity  of  the 
earth's  orbit  is  .01677,  or  about  ^-.—  3.  In 
anc.  astron.,  the  distance  of  the  center  of  the 
equant  from  the  earth. — 4.  Departure  or  de- 
viation from  that  which  is  stated,  regular,  or 
usual;  oddity;  whimsicalness:  as, the  eccentri- 
city of  a  man's  genius  or  conduct. 

Akenside  was  a  young  man  warm  with  every  notion  .  .  • 
connected  with  the  sound  of  liberty,  and  by  an  eccentricity 
which  such  dispositions  do  not  easily  avoid,  a  lover  of  con- 
tradiction, and  no  friend  to  anything  established. 

Johnson,  Ali:enside. 

5.  An  eccentric  action  or  characteristic;  a 
striking  peculiarity  of  character  or  conduct. 


eccentricity 

Whose  [Frederic  William's]  eccentricities  were  such  as 
had  never  before  been  seen  out  of  a  mad-house. 

MacauZay,  Frederic  the  Great. 

Also  excentridty  in  the  literal  uses. 
Angle  of  eccentricity,  in  geom.,  the  angle  whose  sine  is 
equal  to  the  eccentricity  of  an  ellipse. — Bisection  of  the 
eccentricity.  See  6i«ectto»i.— Temporal  eccentricity, 
in  anc.  astron.,  the  eccentricity  of  the  orbit  of  Mercury  at 
any  time.  Since  the  eccentric  of  Mercury  was  supposed 
itself  to  be  carried  on  an  eccentric,  it  follows  that  the  ec- 
centricity would  not  be  a  constant  quantity. 

eccentric-rod  (ek-sen'trlk-rod),  n.  Inmeeh.,  the 
main  conneeting-link  by  which  the  motion  of 
an  eccentrie  is  transmitted. 

eccentric-strap  ( ek-sen'trik-strap) ,  k.  In  mech. , 
the  band  of  iron  which  embraces  the  circum- 
ference of  an  eccentric,  and  within  which  it 
revolves.  The  ecoentrio-rod  is  attached  to  it. 
Also  called  eccentrio-hoop, 

eccentrometer  (ek-sen-trom'e-t6r),  n.  [<  LL. 
eccentros,  eccentric,  -f-  metrum,  measure.]  Any 
instrument  used  to  determine  the  eccentricity 
of  a  projectile. 

eccepnalosis  (ek-sef-a-16'sis),  «.  [NL.,  <  Gv. 
in,  out,  +  ne^aTJi,  head :  see  eephalie  and  -osis.'] 
In  obstet.,  an  operation  in  which  the  brain  of 
the  child  is  removed  to  facilitate  delivery ;  ex- 
cerebration. 

ecce  signum  (ek'se  sig'num).  [L.,  behold,  the 
sign:  ecc«,  behold  (see  eccelwmo);  signum,  sign: 
see  sign.']    Behold,  the  sign;  here  is  the  proof. 

ecchondroma  (ek-on-dro  ma),  ».:  pi.  eeehon- 
dromata  (-ma-ta).  [NL.,  i'  Gtr.  ex,  out  of,  + 
xdvdpog,  cartilage,  +  -oma.'\  A  chondroma  or 
cartilaginous  tumor  growing  from  the  surface 
of  a  bone ;  a  chondroma  originating  in  normal 
cartilage,  and  forming  an  outgrowth  from  it. 

ecchonarosis  (ek-on-dro'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Grr. 
£/t,  out  of,  +  xSvdpoc,  cartilage  (of.  eKzovipi^eiv, 
make  into  cartilage),  +  -osis.]  Same  as  ecchon- 
droma.   Also  ekchondrosis. 

ecchymoma  (ek-i-mo'ma),  n. ;  pi.  ecchymomata 
(-ma-ta).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ek,  out  of,  -I-  %v/j6i,  juice, 
-t-  ^wia.']  A  swelling  on  the  skin  caused  by 
extravasation  of  blood. 

ecchymosed  (ek'i-most),  a.  [<  eechymos-is  -f- 
-e(J2.]  Characterized  by  or  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  eechymosis. 

The  changes  which  take  place  in  the  colour  of  an  ecchy- 
mosed spot  are  worthy  of  attention,  since  they  may  serve 
to  aid  the  witness  in  giving  an  opinion  on  the  probable 
time  at  which  a  contusion  has  been  inflicted. 

A.  S.  Taylor,  Med.  Jurisprudence,  p.  192. 

eechymosis  (ek-i-mo'sis),  m. ;  Tpl.  ecchymoses 
(-sez).  [=  F.  eechymose,  <  NL.  eechymosis,  < 
Gr.  eKxii/Kjaic,  <  iKxoiidecBai,  shed  the  blood  and 
leave  it  extravasated  under  the  skin,  <  £/c,  out, 
-i-  ;t''/"»f>  juiee,  animal  juice,  <  x^^"',  pour:  see 
ehymeK]  In  med.,  a  livid,  black,  or  yellow  spot 
produced  by  extravasated  blood.  In  dermatol- 
ogy the  word  usually  denotes  an  extravasation 
of  greater  extent  than  the  small  spots  called 


M.  Tardieu  states  that  he  has  seen  these  subpleural 
ecchymoses  in  the  body  of  an  infant  ten  months  after 
death  1  A.  S.  Taylor,  Med.  Jurisprudence,  p.  360. 

ecchymotic  (ek-i-mot'ik),  a.  [=  F.  ecchymo- 
tigue;  as  eechymosis  {-Jinot-)  +  -Jc]  Pertain- 
ing to  or  of  the  nature  of  eechymosis :  as,  ee- 
ehymotic  collections. 

In  purpura  hemorrhagica  the  lesions  are  usually  more 
numerous,  more  extensive,  ecchymotic  in  character. 

Duhriny,  Skin  Diseases,  plate  K. 

Eccl.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  Ecclesiastes ;  (b) 
{l.  c]  of  eeelesiastiedl. 

eccle,  n.    See  ecUe^. 

Eccles.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  Ecclesiastes; 
(b)  [l.  c]  of  ecclesiastical. 

ecclesia  (e-kle'zi-a),  n.;  pi.  ecclesice,  ecclesias 

'  (-e,  -az).  [=  'P."Sglise  =  Pr.  gleiza,  glieyza, 
gUeia"=  Sp.  iglesia  =  Pg.  igr^a  =  It.  chiesa 
(also  ecclesia),  church,  <  L.  ecclesia,  an  assem- 
bly of  the  (Greek)  people,  LL.  (also,  as  in  ML., 
sometimes  eclesia)  a  church,  congregation  of 
Christians,  =  Ar.  Icelise,  henise  =  Tmk.  Mlise  = 
Pers.  kalisa,  Jcanisa,  a  church,  <  Gr.  eKKh/cria,  an 
assembly  of  the  people,  LGr.  an  assembly  of 
Christians,  a  church,  <  IkkIt/toc,  summoned,  < 
hmlelv,  summon,  call  out,  <  ek,  out,  +  koMv, 
call:  see  calends.]  1.  An  assembly;  the  great 
assembly  of  the  people  in  certain  ancient  Greek 
states,  as  Athens,  at  which  every  free  citizen 
had  a  right  to  vote. 

The  people  in  the  United  States,  .  .  .  planted,  as  they 
are,  over  large  dominions,  cannot  meet  in  one  assembly, 
and  therefore  are  not  exposed  to  those  tumultuous  com- 
motions, like  the  raging  waves  of  the  sea,  which  always 
agitated  the  ecclesia  at  Athens. 
■  J.  Adams,  Works,  IV,  491. 
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^  In  ancient  Greece  and  Italy  the  primitive  clan-assembly 
or  township-meeting  did  not  grow  by  aggregation  into  the 
assembly  of  the  shire,  but  it  developed  into  the  comitia  or 
ecclesia  of  the  city.         J.  Fiske,  Amer.  Pol.  Ideas,  p.  67. 

2.  A  society  for  Christian  worship ;  a  church ; 
a  con^egation:  the  Greek  and  Latin  name, 
sometimes  used  in  English  writing  with  refer- 
ence to  the  early  church. 
ecclesialt  (e-kle'zi-al),  a.  [<  ML.  ecclesiaUs,  < 
LL.  ecclesia,  the  church :  see  ecclesia.]  Eccle- 
siastical. 

Our  ecclesial  and  political  choices, 

Milton,  Ileformation  in  Eng.,  ii. 

It  is  not  the  part  of  a  King  ...  to  meddle  with  Eccle- 
sial  Government.  Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xiii. 

ecclesian  (e-kle'zi-an),  n.  [<  ML.  ecclesianus, 
a  supporter  of  the  church  as  against  the  civil 
power,  also  as  adj.,  <  LL.  ecclesia,  the  church: 
see  ecclesia.]  One  who  maintains  the  suprem- 
aojr  of  the  ecclesiastical  domination  over  the 
civil  power.    Imp.  Diet. 

ecclesiarch.  (e-kle'zi-ark),  n.    [=  P.  eccUsiarque, 

<  LGr.  EK/ch/atdpxTiC,  <  Gr.  kiciihiaia,  an  assembly, 
-f-  apx6q,  a  leader.]  1.  A  ruler  of  the  church; 
an  ecclesiastical  magnate.  Bailey,  1727. — 3. 
In  the  Gr.  Ch.,  a  sacrist  or  sacristan ;  a  church 
officer  who  has  charge  of  a  church  and  its  con- 
tents, and  summons  the  worshipers  by  seman- 
tron  or  otherwise.  In  the  more  important 
churches  the  ecclesiareh  formerly  had  minor 
of&cials  under  his  authority. 

ecclesiast  (e-kle'zi-ast),  n.  [<  ME.  ecclesiaste  ; 
=  P.  eccUsiaste,  <  LL.  ecclesiastes,  <  Gr.  inKhi- 
aiaar^C,  in  classical  Gr.  a  member  of  the  assem- 
bly (ecclesia),  <  EKK/^r/atdieiv,  sit  in  the  assembly, 
debate  as  an  assembly,  later  call  an  assembly, 
LGr.  summon  to  church,  come  into  the  church, 

<  EKKhjaia,  an  assembly  of  the  people,  LGr.  a 
church :  see  ecclesia.  The  word  knxkriaiaBTiii  is 
usually  translated  'preacher,'  but  this  is  an 
imperfect  rendering,  being  rather  an  inference 
from  the  verb  EKKkvatal^eiv  in  its  later  sense, '  call 
an  assembly'  (hence,  by  inference,  give  it  di- 
rections or  admonitions),  or  from  the  Heb.  word 
of  similar  import.]  1.  An  ecclesiastic ;  one 
who  addresses  the  church  or  assembly  of  the 
faithful;  a  preacher  or  sacred  orator;  specifi- 
cally, with  the  definite  article,  Coheleth,  or  the 
Preacher — that  is,  Solomon,  or  the  author  of 
the  book  of  Eoolesiastes, 

He  was  in  chirche  a  noble  ecclesiaste. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  708. 
Though  thrice  a  thousand  years  are  past 

Since  David's  son,  the  sad  and  splendid, 
The  weary  King  Ecclesiast, 
Upon  his  awful  tablets  penned  it. 

Thackeray,  Vanitas  Vanitatum. 

2t.   leap.]  Ecclesiasticus. 

Uedeth  Ecclesiaste  of  flaterie 

Beth  ware,  ye  lordes,  of  hire  trecherie. 

Chaucer,  Nun's  Priest's  Tale,  1.  B07. 

Ecclesiastes  (e-kle-zi-as'tez),  n.  [LL.,  <  Gr. 
''EicicXrimaaT^g:  the  title  in  the  Septuagint  and 
hence  in  the  Vulgate  version  of  the  book  called 
in  Heb.  Qoheleth,  lit.  he  who  calls  together  an 
assembly  of  the  people,  the  gatherer  of  the 
people,  fern,  (in  use  mase.)  part.  <  qdhal,  call, 
call  together  (otherwise  defined  'heap  toge- 
ther'). See  ecclesiast.]  One  of  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  also  called  tJie  Preacher. 
Ecclesiastes  is  the  Greek  title  in  the  Septuagint  version. 
But  preacher,  in  its  modern  signification,  is  not  synony- 
mous with  the  original.  (See  the  etymology.)  The  book  is 
a  dramatic  presentation  of  the  fruitlessness  of  a  life  de- 
voted to  worldly  pleasure  or  ambition.  It  purports  to  be 
a  record  of  the  experience  and  reflections  of  Solomon,  to 
whom  its  authorship  is  often  attributed,  but  on  this 
point  Biblical  critics  disagree.  Often  abbreviated  Eccl., 
Eccles. 

ecclesiastic  (e-kle-zi-as'tik),  a,  and  n.  [For- 
merly also  ecclesiastick;  <  P.  eccUsiastique  = 
Sp.  eclesidstico  =  Pg.  ecclesiastico  =  It.  ecclesias- 
tieo,  ecchiesiastico,  eccresiastico  =  Sw.  ecklesias- 
tik  (of.  G.  ecclesiastisch  =  Dan.  ehUesiastisk  = 
Sw.  ecklesiastisk),  <  L.  ecclesiasticus,  <  Gr.  kiaAn- 
maariKdg,  of  or  for  the  assembly,  LGr.  and  LL. 
of  or  for  the  church  (as  a  noun,  a  church  officer, 
an  ecclesiastic)  (cf.  EiaikitataaTriQ,  a  member  of 
the  assembly,  etc.),  <  EKKKriaiaZEiv,  sit  in  the  as- 
sembly, LGr.  summon  to  church,  etc. :  see  ec- 
clesia, ecclesiast.]  I.  a.  Ecclesiastical;  specifi- 
cally, pertaining  to  the  ministry  or  adminis- 
tration of  the  church.  [Now  rare.] 
And  pulpit,  drum  ecclesiastick, 
Was  beat  with  fist  instead  of  a  stick. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  I.  i.  11. 

An  ecclesiastic  person  .  .  .  ought  not  to  go  in  splendid 

and  vain  ornaments.    Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  183B),  II.  7. 

A  church  of  England  man  has  a  true  veneration  for  the 

scheme  established  among  us  of  ecclesiastick  government. 

Swift. 


ecclesiastical 

II.  n.  1,  In  early  usage,  a  member  of  the 
orthodox  church,  as  distinguished  from  Jews, 
pagans,  infidels,  and  heretics. 

I  must  here  observe  farther  that  the  name  of  ecclesias- 
tics was  sometimes  attributed  to  all  Christians  in  general. 

Bentham. 

2.  One  holding  an  office  in  the  Christian  min- 
istry, or  otherwise  officially  consecrated  to  the 
service  of  the  church:  usually  restricted  to 
those  connected  with  an  episcopate,  and  in  the 
middle  ages  to  subordinate  officials. 

Among  the  Roman  Catholics,  all  monks,  and,  in  the 
Church  of  England,  the  various  dignitaries  who  perform 
the  episcopal  functions,  are  entitled  ecclesiastics. 

Crabb,  English  Synonymes,  p.  869. 

From  a  humble  ecclesiastic,  he  was  subsequently  pre- 
ferred to  the  highest  dignities  of  the  church.       Prescott. 

ecclesiastical  (e-kle-zi-as'ti-kal),  a.  [<  eccle- 
siastic +  -al.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
church ;  churchly ;  not  civil  or  secular :  as,  ec- 
clesiastical discipline  or  government ;  ecclesias- 
tical affairs,  history,  or  polity;  ecclesiastical 
courts.     Sometimes  abbreviated  eccl.,  eccles. 

There  are  in  men  operations,  some  natural,  some  ra- 
tional, some  supernatural,  some  politic,  some  finally  ec- 
clesiastical. Hooker,  Eccles,  Polity,  i.  16. 

A  Bishop,  as  a  Bishop,  had  never  any  Ecclesiastical 
Jurisdiction.  Selden,  Table-Talk,  p.  22, 

The  Anglo-Saxon  sovereigns,  acting  in  the  closest  union 
with  their  bishops,  made  ecclesiastical  laws  which  clothed 
the  spiritual  enactments  with  coercive  authority. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  298. 

Ecclesiastical  l)00ks,  in  the  early  church,  books  allowed 
to  be  read  in  church,  especially  those  read  for  edification 
and  for  the  instruction  of  catechumens,  but  not  belonging 
in  the  strictest  sense  to  the  canon  of  Scripture.  This  name 
was  applied  to  such  books  as  those  named  in  the  sixth  of 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  after 
the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  *'  the  other 
books,"  and  collected  in  the  King  James  Bible  under  the 
heading  "Apocrypha."— Ecolesiastloal  calendar.   See 
calendar. — Ecclesiastical  colors.  See  coior.— Ecclesias- 
tical commission,  (a)  A  court  appointed  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  invested  by  her  with  nearly  absolute  powers,  for 
the  purpose  of  regulating  religious  opinions,  and  punishing 
all  departure  from  the  church  standards  either  in  doctrine 
or  in  ritual.  It  was  subsequently  abolished  by  Parliament. 
(&)  A  standing  commission  in  England,  created  by  Parlia- 
ment in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  invested 
with  important  powers  for  the  reform  of  the  established 
church.    Its  plans  have  to  be  submitted,  after  due  notice 
to  persons  interested,  to  the  sovereign  in  council,  and  be 
ratified  by  orders  in  council ;  but  after  ratification  and 
due  publication  they  have  the  same  effect  as  acts  of  Par- 
liament.—Ecclesiastical  councils.  SeeamneU,  7,— Ec- 
clesiastical courts,  church  courts  in  which  the  canon 
law  is  administered  and  ecclesiastical  causes  are  tried. 
In  countries  in  which  the  church  is  established  by  law  the 
decisions  of  these  courts  have  a  binding  legal  effect,  and 
the  courts  constitute  a  part  of  the  judicial  machinery  of 
the  community;  in  other  countries  their  decisions  are 
binding  only  within  the  church,  and  enforced  only  by 
church  discipline.    In  England  there  are  several  ecclesi- 
astical courts.    That  of  primary  resort  is  the  Consistory 
Court  of  the  diocese ;  from  it  appeals  go  to  the  Court  of 
Arches,  and  from  there  to  the  Privy  Council.    In  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Chiurch  of  America  the  administra- 
tion of  discipline  of  lay  members  is  wholly  in  the  hands 
of  the  rector,  an  appeal  lying  to  the  bishop.    The  method 
of  proceeding  against  clergymen  in  each  diocese  is  deter- 
mined by  diocesan  canons.  A  bishop  is  tried  by  the  House 
of  Bishops.  In  the  Presbyterian  Church  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  are  the  Session,  Presbytery,  Synod,  and  General 
Assembly,  the  last  being  the  court  of  last  resort ;  in  the 
Methodist  Church  trials  are  had  before  a  church  commit- 
tee, with  an  appeal  to  the  Conference ;  in  both  churches 
there  are  provisions  for  the  constitution  of  courts  tor  the 
trial  of  clergymen  for  false  doctrine  or  immoral  conduct. 
In  churches  of  the  Congregational  system  there  are  no 
ecclesiastical  courts ;  the  local  church  is  the  only  tribunal 
recognized.    In  the  Eonian  Catholic  Church  there  ai'e 
bishops'  courts  for  the  trial  of  ordinary  chur^ih  causes, 
the  trial  of  bishops  being  reserved  to  the  pope ;  but  the 
methods  of  procedure  differ  according  to  the  position  of 
the  church  in  different  countries.— Ecclesiastical  epis- 
tles, in  the  Rmn.  Cath.  Ch.,  letters  written  by  church 
dignitaries  officially,  and  carrying  with  them  ecclesiasti- 
cal authority,  as  apostolic  epistles  written  by  the  Roman 
pontiff  in  virtue  of  his  apostolic  authority,  commenda- 
tory epistles  (see  commendatory),  dimissory  epistles  (see 
dim^sory),  encyclical  epistles  (see  encyclic),  pastoral  epis- 
tles, and  epistles  of  instruction  to  particular  churches, 
—Ecclesiastical  fast,   See/as(3._Ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, the  history  of  the  church  from  the  beginning  to  the 
present  time,  including  both  Old  Testament  and  New 
Testament  history ;  more  specifically,  the  history  of  the 
Christian  church,  including  both  its  interior  and  its  ex- 
terior development— that  is,  its  organization  and  also  the 
development  of  its  doctrinal  beliefs. — Ecclesiastical  l3,w, 
the  law  of  the  church  as  administered  in  the  ecclesiastical 
courts ;  in  a  more  general  sense,  especially  in  those  coun- 
tries where  there  is  no  church  establishment,  the  whole 
body  of  the  law  relating  to  religion  or  religious  institu- 
tions as  administered  in  the  civil  courts. —  Ecclesiastical 
mode.   See  mode.— Ecclesiastical  moon,  or  calendar 
moon,  a  fictitious  month  used  in  determining  the  date 
of  Easter.  It  is  made  purposely  to  depart  from  the  natural 
month,  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  a  coincidence  of  Easter 
with  the  Jewish  Passover.— Ecclesiastical  notary.   See 
jiotarj/.— Ecclesiastlcalpollty,  the  principles  and  laws 
of  church  government.— Ecclesiastical  Statet,  the  body 
of  the  clergy. 

A  king  ...  in  whose  time  also  began  that  great  altera- 
tion in  the  state  ecclesiastical. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  131. 
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ecclesiastically  (e-kle-zi-as'ti-kal-i),  adv.  By 
the  church ;  as  regards  the  constitution,  laws, 
doctrines,  etc.,  of  the  church. 

It  is  both  naturally  and  ecclesiastically  good. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Rule  of  Conscience,  iii.  5. 

ecclesiasticism  (e-kle-zi-as'ti-sizm),  n.  [<  ec- 
clesiastic +  -isni.'i  Strong  adherence  to  the 
principles  and  organization  of  the  church,  or 
to  ecclesiastical  observances,  privileges,  etc. ; 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  church  and  the 
extension  of  its  influence  in  its  external  rela- 
tions. 

My  religious  convictions  and  views  have  remained  free 
from  any  tincture  of  ecclesiasticism.        Westminster  Rev. 

Puseyites  and  ritualists,  aiming  to  reinforce  ecclesiasti- 
ciS7ii,  betray  a  decided  leaning  towards  archaic  print,  as 
well  as  archaic  ornaments. 

H.  Spencer,  Study  of  Sociol.,  p.  107. 

Ethical  forces  for  all  the  reforms  of  society  are  stored 
in  the  Christian  church,  but  the  battery  is  insulated  by 
ecclesiasticism.  jY.  A.  Rev.,  CXLI.  246. 

Ecclesiasticus  (e-kle-zi-as'ti-kus),  n.  [LL., 
prop,  adj.,  of  or  belonging  to  the  church:  see 
ecclesiastic.']  The  name  in  the  Latin  version 
of  the  Bible,  and  the  alternative  name  in  the 
English  Apocrypha,  of  the  book  called  in  the 
Septuagint  "The  Wisdom  of  Jesus,  the  Son 
of  Sirach,"  included  in  the  canon  of  the  Old 
Testament  by  the  Eoman  Catholic  and  Greek 
churches,  but  regarded  as  apocryphal  by  Jews 
and  Protestants,  though  occasionally  read  in 
the  Anglican  Church,  in  form  it  resembles  the  Book 
of  I'roverbs.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  com- 
piled in  Hebrew  or  Aramean  about  ISO  B.  c,  and  trans- 
lated into  Greek  about  130  B.  c.    Abbreviated  Ecclus. 

ecclesiograpliy  (e-kle-zi-og'ra-fi),  n.  [<  LGr. 
suKA^aia,  the  church,  +  Gr.  -ypcufiia,  <  ypa^uv, 
write.]  The  history  of  churches,  their  locality, 
doctrines,  polity,  and  condition.  The  Congrega- 
tioiialist,  July  2,  1879. 

ecclesiological  (e-kle"zi-o-loj'i-kal),  a.  [<  ee- 
clesiology  +  -ical.']  Of  or  pertaining  to  eccle- 
siology ;  treating  of  ecclesiology. 

Colossiaus  is  christological,  and  represents  Christ  as  the 
true  pleroma  or  plenitude  of  the  Godhead,  the  totality  of 
divine  attributes  and  powers ;  Ephesians  is  ecclesiological, 
and  exhibits  the  ideal  church  as  the  body  of  Christ,  as  the 
reflected  pleroma  of  Christ,  "the  fulness  of  Him  who  flU- 
eth  all  in  all."  Schaff,  Hist.  Christ.  Church,  I.  §  96. 

Mr.  Butler  candidly  admits  that  in  ecclesiological  and 
ritual  knowledge  he  started  with  but  a  scanty  outfit. 

Edinburgh  Rev.,  CLXIII.  27. 

ecclesiologist  (e-kle-zi-ol'o-jist),  n.  [<  ecclesi- 
ology +  -ist.]  One  versed  in  ecclesiology;  an 
expounder  of  ecclesiology. 

For  the  ecclesiologist  proper  there  is  a  prodigious  hal- 
dacchino,  and  a  grand  display  of  metal-work  behind  the 
high  altar.  E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  282. 

ecclesiology  (e-kle-zi-ol'o-ji),  n.  [<  LGr.  kKKli]- 
aia,  the  church,  +  Gr.  -?Myia,  <  'Aiyeiv,  speak :  see 
-ology.l  1.  The  science  of  the  church  as  an 
organized  society,  and  of  whatever  relates  to 
its  outward  expression  or  manifestation. 

Christology  naturally  precedes  ecclesiology  in  the  order 
of  the  system,  as  Christ  precedes  the  church. 

Schaf,  Hist.  Christ.  Church,  I.  §  96. 

It  will  furnish  future  writers  in  the  history  and  eccle- 
siology of  Ireland  with  a  most  valuable  storehouse  of  in- 
formation. Athenccwin, 

.2.  The  science  of  church  architecture  and  dee- 
oration.  It  treats  of  all  the  details  of  church  furniture, 
ornament,  etc.,  and  their  symbolism,  and  is  cultivated 
especially  by  the  High  Church  party  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. 

Eastern  Ecclesiology  may  be  divided  into  two  grand 
branches,  Byzantine  and  Armenian. 

J.  M.  Neale,  Eastern  Church,  1. 169. 

eccles-tree  (ek'lz-tre),  n.  A  dialectal  variant 
of  axletree.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Ecclus.    An  abbreviation  of  EcclesiasUctis. 

eccopet  (ek'o-pe),  ».  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ekkottti,  a  cut- 
ting out,  an'  incision,  <  £kk6ittsiv,  cut  out,  <  he, 
out,  +  adiTTeiv,  cut.]  In  surg.,  the  act  of  cut- 
ting out ;  excision ;  specifically,  a  perpendicu- 
lar division  of  the  cranium  by  a  cutting  instru- 
ment. 

eccoprotict  (ek-o-prot'ik),  a.  and  n.  [<  NL. 
eccoproticus,  <  Gr.  eKKoirpayrrndg,  <  eKKOirpom  (only 
in  pass.),  clear  of  dung,  <  ek,  out,  +  Kdwpog, 
dung.]  I.  a.  Having  the  quality  of  promoting 
alvine  discharges;  laxative;  loosening;  gently 
cathartic. 

II.  II.  A  medicine  which  purges  gently,  or 
which  tends  to  promote  evacuations  by  stool ; 
a  laxative. 

Eccremocarpus  (ek"re-mo-kar'pus),  n.  [NL., 
<  Gr.  eicicpEfiTjg,  hanging  from  or  upon  (<  CKKpi- 
imaBat,  hang  from),  -f-  Kapwog,  fruit.]  A  genus 
of  climbing  shrubs,  natural  order  Bignonia- 
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cew,  containing  three  species,  natives  of  South 
America.  They  have  twice-pinnatisect  leaves  with  small 
membranaceous  leaflets,  and  green  or  yellow  flve-lobed 
flowers.  E.  scaber  is  cultivated  as  an  ornamental  creeper. 

eccrinology  (ek-ri-nol'o-ji),  n.  [Irreg.  <  Gr. 
EKupiveiv,  separate  (<  t/c,  out,  -I-  Kpiveiv,  separate), 
-1-  -/Myia,  <  ?Lkyeiv,  speak:  see  -ology.l  That 
branch  of  physiology  which  relates  to  the  se- 
cretions and  the  act  of  secretion. 

eccrisist  (ek'ri-sis),  II.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Impmc,  sep- 
aration, <  sKKpiToc,  separated,  <  impivetv,  choose 
out,  separate,  <  ek,  out,  -I-  upheiv,  separate :  see 
crisis.}  In  med. :  (a)  The  expulsion  or  excretion 
of  any  waste  products  or  products  of  disease. 
(6)  The  excreted  products  themselves. 

eccritict  (e-krit'ik),  TO.  [<  Gr.  EKicpiTiKdg,  se- 
cretive, <  EKKptToc,  secreted, separated:  see eccri- 
sis.  ]  A  medicine  that  promotes  excretion ;  an 
eliminative. 

eccyesis  (ek-si-e'sis),  TO.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  as  if  *ek- 
Kvnaig,  <  EKKVEiv,  bring  forth,  put  forth  as  leaves, 
<  EH,  forth,  +  hveIv,  be  pregnant.]  Extra-uter- 
ine gestation,  or  the  development  of  the  fetus 
outside  of  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  as  in  a  Fal- 
lopian tube,  an  ovary,  or  the  abdominal  cavity. 

eccyliosis  (ek-sil-i-6'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ekkv- 
'/.LEaBaL,  be  unrolled  (develop)  ( <  ek,  out,  +  kvUew, 
roll  up:  see  cylinder),  -h  -osis.']  In  pafhol.,  a 
disease  or  disturbance  of  development ;  a  dis- 
order resulting  from  the  process  of  develop- 
ment. 

ecderon  (ek'de-ron),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ek,  out,  -t- 
df/30f,  skm.]  An  outer  layer  of  integument,  as 
the  epithelial  layer  of  mucous  membrane,  or 
the  epidermal  layer  of  the  skin :  distinguished 
from  enderon,  the  deeper  layer. 

ecderonic  (ek-de-ron'ik),  a.  [<  ecderon  +  -jc] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  ecderon ;  epidermal  or 
epithelial.    . 

Teeth  in  MoUusca  and  Annulosa  are  always  ecderonic, 
cuticular,  or  epithelial  structures. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  80. 

ecdysis  (ek'di-sis),  to.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  iadvaig,  a 
getting  out,  <  ekSveiv,  get  out  of,  strip  off,  <  ek, 
out,  +  dvEiv,  get  into,  enter.]  The  act  of  put- 
ting off,  coming  out  of,  or  emerging;  the  act 
of  shedding  or  casting  an  outer  coat  or  integu- 
ment, as  in  the  case  of  serpents  and  certain  in- 
sects, or  the  feathers  of  birds ;  the  molt :  op- 
posed to  endysis. 

ecgonine  (ek'go-nin),  n.  [<  Gr.  iKjovog,  born 
(as  a  noun,  a  cfiild)  (<  ek,  out  of,  +  -yov6;,  born: 
see  -gony),  +  -ine^.}  In  chem.,  a  base  obtained 
from  cocaine  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid. 
It  is  soluble  in  water. 

^chancrure  (P.  pron.  a-shou-kriir'),  n.  [P.,  a 
hollowing  out,  scallop,  slope,  <  ichancrer,  cut 
sloping,  lit.  cut  crabwise,  <  ^-,  <  L.  ex,  out,  -\- 
clianere,  <  L.  cancer,  a  crab :  see  cancer.']  In 
anat.  and  eool.,  a  notch,  nick,  or  indentation, 
as  on  the  edge  or  surface  of  a  part ;  an  emar- 
gination ;  a  shallow  fissure.  It  is  more  than  a 
more  depression,  and  less  than  a  furcation  or 
forfieation. 

^chauguette  (P.  pron.  a-sho-get'),  »•  [P.,  a 
watch-turret,  <  OP.  eseliaugiiette,  esclialguette, 
oldest  form  eschargaite  (ML.  reflex,  scaragu- 
ayta),  orig.  a  company  on  guard,  then  a  single 
sentinel,  then  a  sentry-box,  watch-turret  (cf. 
Walloon  scarwaiter,  be  on  the  watch),  <  OHG. 
*slcarwahta,  MHG.  scharwate  (G.  scharwache),  < 
OHG.  sJcara,  MHG.  G.  schar,  a  company,  a  di- 
vision or  detail  of  an  army,  a  crowd,  -I-  *wahta, 
MHG.  wachte,  G.  wacht,  a  watch,  >  OP.  waite, 
guaite,  E.  loait:  see  wait.]    A  bartizan. 

echeif,  a.  and  pron.  A  Middle  English  form  of 
each. 

eche^t,  V.  t.    An  obsolete  form  of  elce. 

eche^j,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  ache''-. 

eclie*t,  a.  [ME.,  earlier  ece,  <  AS.  ece,  everlast- 
ing, eternal;  cf.  OS.  ewig  =  OPries.  ewich,  ewig 
=  D.  eeuwig  =  OHG.  ewic,  MHG.  ewic,  ewec,  G. 
ewig  =  Dan.  Sw.  evig,  everlasting,  eternal,  < 
OHG.  ewa,  etc.,  =  Goth,  aitvs,  an  age,  eternity: 
see  ay\  age,  etern.]    Everlasting;  eternal. 

Than  Uke  song  that  ever  is  eche. 

Owl  and  Nightingale,  1.  742. 

In  helle  heo  schuUe  forberne 
On  eche  sorynesse. 

Old  Eng.  Miscellany  (ed.  Morris),  p.  72. 

echelon  (esh'e-lon),  TO.  [<  p.  Echelon  (=  Sp.  e*'- 
calon),  a  round  of  a  ladder,  a  step,  stepping- 
stone,  echelon,  <  ichelle,  OP.  eschelle  =  Pr.  Sp. 
Pg.  escala  =  It.  scala,  <  L.  scala,  a  ladder:  see 
scale'i.]  A  step-like  arrangement  or  order; 
specifically,  a  military  disposition  of  troops  of 
such  a  nature  that  each  division,  brigade,  regi- 
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meut,  company,  or  other  body  occupies  a  posi- 
tion parallel  to,  but  not  in  the  same  alinement 
with,  that  in  front,  thus  presenting  the  appear- 
ance of  steps,  and  capable  of  being  formed  into 
one  line  by  moving  each  of  the  less  advanced 
divisions,  etc.,  forward  until  they  all  aline. 
Troops  so  disposed  are  said  to  be  in  echelon.  A  fleet  is 
said  to  be  in  ecAeioTiwhen  it  presents  awedge-form^  to  the 
enemy,  so  that  the  bow-guns  and  broadsides  of  the  sev- 
ei-al  ships  can  defend  one  another. 

The  beaters  moved  in  echelon  by  the  hill-top  as  well  as 
they  could.  W.  H.  Russell,  Diary  in  India,  II.  16fi 

The  friends  were  standing  where  the  Catskill  hills  lay 
before  them  in  echelon  towards  the  river,  the  ridges  lap. 
ping  over  each  other  and  receding  in  the  distance. 

0.  D.  Warner,  Their  Pilgrimage,  p.  64. 

echelon  (esh'e-lon),  v.  t.  [<  echelon,  n.]  To 
form  in  echelon. 

The  Russian  array  of  the  Lom  in  the  end  of  July  was 
echeloned  along  the  road  to  Rustchuk,  waiting  for  the 
word  to  surround  that  fortress. 

Arch.  Forbes,  Souvenirs  of  some  Continents,  p.  128. 

echelon-lens  (esh'e-lon-lenz),  n.  A  compoimd 
lens  used  for  lighthouses,  having  a  series  of  con- 
centric annular  lenses  arranged  round  a  central 
lens,  so  that  all  have  a  common  focus. 

echeneidan  (ek-e-ne'i-dan),  n.  A  fish  of  the 
family  Echeneididce.    Sir  J.  Richardson. 

echeneidid  (ek-e-ne'i-did),  n.  A  fish  of  the 
family  Echeneididce. ' 

Echeneididse  (ek"e-ne-id'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < 
Eeheneis  (-^d-)  -(-  -idee.]  A  family  of  teleooepha- 
lous  fishes,  representing  the  suborder  Diseoce- 
phali,  and  typified  by  the  genus  Eeheneis.  Tlie 
body  is  elongated,  broad  in  front,  and  tapering  to  the  cau- 
dal fin;  the  head  is  flat,  horizontal  above,  and  surmounted 
by  an  oval  disk.  This  disk  is  composed  of  numerous  (10  to 
27)  transverse  bars,  pectinated  behind,  and  divided  into 
pairs  by  a  median  longitudinal  leathery  partition,  and 
is  surrounded  by  a  leathery  margin.  This  formation  is 
homologous  with  a  set  of  dorsal  spines,  and  is  in  fact  an 
extremely  modified  dorsal  fin,  A  normal  dorsal  is  devel- 
oped on  the  hinder  part  of  the  body,  and  the  anal  nearly 
corresponds  to  it.  The  ventrals  are' thoracic  in  position, 
and  have  5  rays,  and  a  slender  spine  closely  attached  to 
the  adjoining  ray.  By  means  of  the  disk,  acting  as  a 
sucker,  these  fishes  attach  themselves  to  other  animals. 
They  are  known  to  sailors  and  fishermen  as  suckers  or 
sucking-fishes.  About  a  dozen  species  are  known ;  the 
most  common  are  Eeheneis  naucrates  and  Rentora  remo- 
ra.    Also  Echenidoe,  Echeneidini.    See  pilot-fish,  remora. 

Echeneidini  (ek-e-ne-i-di'ni),  TO.  j]l.  [NL.,  < 
Eeheneis  {-id-)  4-  -ini.]  Same  as  Echeneididce. 
Bonaparte,  1837. 

echeneidoid  (ek-e-ne'i-doid),  a.  and  to.     I.  a. 
Pertaining  to  or  having  the  characters  of  the 
Echeneididce. 
II.  n.  A  fish  of  the  family  EeheneididcB. 

Eeheneis  (ek-e-ne'is),  ».  [L.,  <  Gr.  exevijI; 
(-t(5-),  the  remora,  supposed  to  have  the  power 
of  holding  ships  back,  prop,  adj.,  ship-holding, 
<  ExEtv,  hold,  +  vaiig  =  L.  navis,  a  ship.]  The 
typical  genus  of  the  family  Echeneididce,  hav- 
ing on  the  top  of  the  head  a  large,  flat,  lami- 
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nated  disk  or  sucker,  composed  of  numerous 
transverse  plates  set  obliquely  upward  and 
backward,  forming  an  adhesive  surface  by 
which  the  fish  attaches  itself  to  various  objects, 
as  a  larger  fish,  a  ship's  bottom,  etc.  The  type  is 
the  common  remora  or  sucking-fish,  E.  naucratea.  By 
some  it  is  extended  to  include  all  the  species  of  the  fam- 
ily, and  by  others  restricted  to  elongated  slender  species 
with  numerous  plates  to  the  suckers,  like  E.  rumera/tes. 

echeum  (e-ke'um),  n. ;  pi.  echea  (-a).  [L.  echea, 
<  Gr.  tixEla,  pi.  of  rixElov,  a  kind  di  loud  kettle- 
drum or  gong,  <  ^x<>S,  VXV,  a  sound,  esp.  a  loud 
sound,  roar,  vxEtv,  sound,  ring:  see  echo.]  In 
arch.,  one  of  the  sonorous  bell-shaped  vases  of 
bronze  or  clay  which  the  ancients  are  said  to 
have  introduced  in  the  construction  of  their 
theaters  to  give  greater  power  to  the  voices  of 
the  actors.     See  acoustic  vessel,  under  acoustic. 

Echeveria  (ech-e-ve'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  named  af- 
ter Echeveri,  a  botanic  artist.]  A  genus  of  suc- 
culent plants,  natural  order  Crassulacece,  chiefly 
natives  of  Mexico.  It  is  now  included  in  the 
genus  Cotyledon. 

echiaster  (ek-i-as't6r),  TO.  [NL.,  prop,  echinas- 
ter  (which  is  used  in  another  application:  see 
Echinaster),  <  Gr.  ex'ivoc,  hedgehog,  -I-  aar^p,  a 
star.]  1.  A  kind  of  stellate  sponge-spicule. 
Sollas.—2.  leap.]  A  genus  of  coleopterous 
insects.     Erichson. 

Echidna  (e-kid'na),  to.  [NL.,  <  L.  echidna,  <  Gr. 
Extiva,  an  adder,  viper,  <  exiq,  an  adder,  viper: 
see  Edits.]  1 .  In  ichth. ,  a  genus  of  anguilM onn 
fishes :  generally  accounted  a  synonym  of  Murce- 
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na.  Forster,  1778.  [Not  in  use.]  —  2.  In  Jwrpet., 
a  genus  of  reptiles :  used  by  Wagler  and  others 
for  the  genus  of  vipers  ( Viperidce)  called  Mtis  by- 
Gray  and  Cope.  Merrem,  1820.  [Not  in  use.] 
—  3.  In  mammal. :  (a)  The  typical  genus  of  the 
fa,mi\y  HoMdnidce,  containing  the  aculeated  ant- 
eater  or  spiny  ant-eater  of  Australia  and  Tas- 
mania, E.  hystrix  or  aculeata,  and  another  spe- 
cies, E.  lawesi  of  New  Guinea,  together  with  a 
fossil  one,  E.  oweni.  They  have  5  toes  on  each  foot ; 
the  snout  is  straight  and  moderately  developed.  Tachy- 
glossus  is  the  same,  and  Is  the  name  properly  to  be  used 
lor  this  genus  according  to  zoBlogical  rules  of  nomen- 
clature, the  name  Echidna  having  been  preoccupied  in 
another  sense,  though  It  has  most  currency  in  this  sense. 
See  Acanthogtosms,  ant-eater.  Cuvier,  1797.  (6)  [J,  c] 
A  species  of  the  genus  Echidna  or  family  Echid- 
nidcB.  The  echidna  resembles  a  large  hedgehog,  except- 
ing that  the  spines  are  much  longer,  and  the  snout  is  long 
and  slender,  with  a  small  aperture  at  the  end  for  the  pro- 
trusion (if  the  long,  flexible,  worm-like  tongue.  The  ani- 
mal is  nocturnal,  fossorial,  and  insectivorous,  and  catches 
insects  with  its  long,  sticky  tongue,  whence  it  is  known  as 
the  porcupine  ant-eater.  The  echidna  is  closely  related  to 
the  ornithorhynchus,  or  duck-billed  platypus,  and,  like  it, 
is  oviparous. 

4.  A  genus  of  eehinoderms.  DeBlainville,  1830. 

Echidnee  (e-kid'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of  echidna, 
<L.ec7»JtZ»a,  an  adder,  Yiper:  sea  Echidna.']  A 
group  of  bombyeid  moths.    Siihner,  1816. 

Zchidnidae  (e-kid'ni-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Echid- 
na +  -idee.']  The  family  of  monotrematous  or- 
nithodelphian  or  prototherian  mammals  con- 
stituted by  the  genera  Echidna  (or  Tachyglos- 
siis)  and  Zaglossus  (or  Acanthoglossus),  They 
have,  in  addition  to  the  ordinal  and  superordinal  charac- 
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Spiny  Rat  i_Echtmys  cayennensis') 

echint,  »•  [MEI.,<L.  ecft»»«s;  seeec/jfeMS.]  A 
sea-hedgehog ;  a  sea-urchin. 

Men  .  .  .  knowen  whiche  strondes  habounden  most  of 
tendre  flsshes  or  of  sharpe  fisshes  that  hygten  eehynnys. 
Chaucer,  lioethius,  p.  82, 

Echinacea  (ek-i-na'sf-a),  n.  [NL.  (so  called  on 
account  of  the  long"  spinescent  bracts  of  the 
columnar  receptacle),  <  Gr.  e;i;wo?,  a  hedgehog, 
+  -acea.]  A  genus  of  coarse  composite  plants 
of  the  prairies  of  North  America,  allied  to  Bud- 
hecMa,  but  with  long  rose-colored  rays  and 
prickly-pointed  chaff.  There  are  two  species,  which 
are  occasionally  cultivated.  Their  thick  black  roots  have 
a  pungent  taste,  and  are  used  in  popular  medicine  under 
the  name  of  black-sampson. 

Echinarachnius  (e-ki-na-rak'ni-us),  n.  [NL. 
(Leske,  1778),  <  Gr.  ex'tvo;,  a  hedgehog,  sea- 
urchin,  +  apaxvrj,  a  spider.]  A  genus  of  flat,  ir- 
regular petalostichous  sea-urchins,  of  the  fam- 
ily Mellitidce  (or  Scutellidce),  with  no  perfora- 
tions or  lunules.  K  parma,  of  the  Pacific  and  Atlan- 
tic coasts  of  the  United  States,  is  known  as  the  sand-dollar 
or  cake-urchin.  E.  excentricus  is  the  common  cake-urchin 
of  the  Pacific  coast.    See  cut  under  cake-urchin. 

Echinaster  (ek-i-nas'ter),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  kxivog, 
a  hedgehog,  sea-urchin,  +  dar^p,  a  star.]  A 
genus  of  starfishes,  of  the  family  Solastridw. 
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ters  which  they  share  with  Ornithorhy'}ickidce,  convoluted 
cerebral  hemispheres,  perforated  acetabulum,  as  in  birds, 
the  facial  region  of  the  skull  produced  into  a  long,  slen- 
der rostrum  with  the  nostrils  at  its  end,  styliJorm  mandib- 
ular rami,  vermiform  protrusile  tongue,  ho  true  teeth, 
feet  not  webbed,  but  furnished  with  long  claws,  and  no 
tibial  spur.    The  family  is  properly  called  Tachyglossidce. 

Echidnina  (ek-id-ni'na),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Echid- 
na +  -ina^.]  A  group  of  mammals  represented 
by  Echidna.    Bonaparte,  1837. 

echidnine  (e-kid'nin),  n.  [<  L.  echidna,  viper, 
+  -i«e2.]  Serpent-poison;  the  secretion  from 
the  poison-glands  of  the  viper  and  other  ser- 
'r"  pents.  Echidnine  is  a  clear,  viscid,  neutral,  yellowish 
^^  fluid,  containing  albumin,  mucus,  fatty  matter,  a  yellow 
coloring  principle,  and,  among  its  salts,  phosphates  and 
chlorids.  Associated  with  the  albumin  is  a  peculiar  ni- 
trogenous body,  to  which  the  name  echidnina  is  more 
particularly  applied.  The  poison-bag  of  a  viper  seldom 
contains  more  than  2  grains  of  the  poisonous  liquid ;  ^Jj 
of  a  grain  is  suflftcienfc  to  kill  a  small  bird. 

Echimyidse  (ek-i-mi'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Echi- 
mys  +  -idee.]  A  family  of  hystricomorphic  ro- 
dents, taking  name  from  the  genus  Echimys. 
Also  Echinomyidce. 

Echimyinse  (e-ki-mi-i'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Echi- 
mys +  -incB.]  A  subfamily  of  hystricomorphic 
rodents,  of  the  family  Octodontidce,  related  to 
the  porcupines ;  the  hedgehog-rats.  It  is  a  large 
group  of  numerous  genera,  differing  much  in  external 
form  and  aspect.  The  African  gronnd-pig,  Aulacodus 
swinderianus,  belongs  to  this  subfamily,  as  do  the  West 
Indian  genera  Capromys  and  Plagiodon.  (See  out  under 
Aulacodus.)  All  the  rest  of  the  genera  are  South  Amer- 
ican. Of  these  the  coypou,  Myopotamu^  coypus,  is  the 
best-known  form,  though  not  a  typical  one.  (See  cut 
under  coypim.)  The  most  representative  genera  are  Hchi- 
mys  and  Zonohe7-es,  or  the  spiny  rats  proper,  of  which  there 
are  a  dozen  or  more  species,  having  prickles  in  the  fur. 
Cercomys,  Dactylontys,  and  Mesomys  are  other  examples 
without  spines.  Carterodon  is  a  fossil  genus  from  the  bone- 
caves  of  Brazil.  Also  written  Eehimyina,Echimyna,Echi- 
mydina,  and,  more  correctly,  Echinomyinx. 

Echlmyna  (ek-i-mi'na),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Echimys 
+ -{i)na.]    Same  a.s"Echimyince. 

Echimys  (e-ki'mis),  n.  [NL.,  contr.  of  Echi- 
nomys,  lit.  'hedge-rat'  (so  called  from  the  fact 
that  the  pelage  is  bristly  or  mixed  with  flattened 
spines),  <  Gr.  ex'ivoc,  a  hedgehog,  +  fivg  =  E. 
mouse.]  The  typical  genus  of  the  subfamily 
Echimyince  ;  the  spiny  rats  proper.  All  the  species 
are  South  American ;  E.  cayemunsis  is  the  best-known. 
Geoffray,  1809.    Also  written  Echymys,  and  properly  Echi- 
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E.  sepositus  is  an  example.  E.  sentus  is  a  West  Indian 
species,  extending  northward  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the 
United  States,  having  the  spines  sheathed  in  membrane 
and  occurring  only  at  the  angles  of  the  calcareous  plates 
of  the  upper  surface.    Cribella  is  a  synonym. 

Echinasteridse  (e-ki-nas-ter'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
<  Echinaster  +  -idee.]  A  family  of  starfishes 
with  two  rows  of  tube-feet,  a  skeletal  frame  of 
lengthened  ossicles,  and  spines  on  those  of  the 
dorsal  surface :  a  synonym  of  Solastridce. 

echinate  (ek'i-nat),  a.  [<  L.  ecUnatus,  set  with 
prickles,  prickly,  <  echinus,  a  hedgehog:  see  echi- 
tms.]  Spiny,  like  a  hedgehog;  bristling  with 
sharp  points ;  bristly.  An  echinate  surface  is  one  thick- 
ly covered  with  sharp  elevations  like  spines  bristling,  and 
is  to  be  distinguished  from  a  muricate  m/r/ace,  in  which 
the  elevations  are  scattered,  lower,  and  not  so  acute. 

echinated  (ek'i-na-ted),  a.  [<  echinate  +  -ed^.] 
Rendered  prickly  o*  bristly. 

Fibre  echinated  by  laterally  projecting  spicules. 

Lendenfeld. 

Echini  (e-ki'ni),  n.  pi.  [L.,  pi.  of  echimis,  a 
hedgehog,  sea-urchin:  see  echinus.]  1.  InCu- 
vier's  system  of  classification,  the  second  fam- 
ily of  pedicellate  eehinoderms,  containing  the 
sea-urchins :  equivalent  to  several  modern  fam- 
ilies, or  to  the  whole  of  the  order  or  class  Echi- 
noid'ea.—  2.  [Z.  c]  Plural  of  ecftjn«s. 

echinid  (ek'i-nid),  re.    One  of  tho  Echinidce. 

Echinida  (e-kin'i-da),  n.  pi.   Same  as  Echinidce. 

Echinidae  (e-kin'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Echinus 
+  4dm.  ]  A  family  of  regular  desmostichous  or 
endocyclic  sea-urchins,  of  the  order  EndocycUca 
and  class  EcUnoidea,  having  a  thin  round  shell 
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with  broad  ambulacral  spaces  bearing  tuber- 
cles and  spines,  the  latter  mostly  short  and 
pyrif orm,  and  oral  branchise ;  the  typical  sea- 
urchins  or  sea-eggs.  The  genera  are  numerous, 
such  as  Echinus,  Eehinothrix,  Toxopneustes,  etc. 

echinidan  (e-kin'i-dan),  n,  A  sea-urchin ;  one 
of  the  Echinidce. 

echiniform  (e-M'ni-fSrm),  a.  In  entom.,  same 
as  echinoid. 

Echiniscus  (ek-i-nis'kus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ex'- 
vog,  a  hedgehog,  -\-  -imog,  dim.  suffix.]  A  ge- 
nus of  bear-animalcules  or  water-bears,  of  the 
family  Macrobiotidce :  a  synonym  is  Emydium. 
E.  lellermanni  is  an  example. 

echinital  (e-kin'i-tal),  a.  [<  echinite  +  -al.] 
Pertaining  to  an  echinite  or  fossil  sea-urchin. 

echinite  (e-ki'nit),  n.  [<  Gr.  ix'i-vog,  a  hedge- 
hog, sea-urchin,  +  E.  -jte^.]  ^  fossil  sea-urchin. 
Echinites  are  found  in  all  fossiliferous  strata, 
but  are  most  abundant  and  best  preserved  in 
the  Chalk.  The  term  is  an  Indefinite  one, 
these  fossils  being  of  various  genera,  as  Go- 
niocidaris,  Echinothuria,  etc.  The  Paleozoic 
echinites  form  an  order  Palceckinoidea,  repre- 
sented by  such  genera  as  Palcechinus,  Eoci- 
daris,  etc.    See  cut  under  Echinothuriidce. 

Echinobothria  (e-M-no-both'ri-a),  n. 
pi.  [NL.  (Eudolphi),'pl.  of  Echino- 
bothrium.]  A  group  named  for  the 
cestoid  worms.     See  Echinobothrium. 

Echinobothrium  (e-ki-no-both'ri- 
um),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gt.  ix^vog,  a  hedge- 
hog, -t-  poBpiov,  dim.  of  pddpog,  a  pit, 
trench.]  A  genus  of  cestoid  worms, 
or  tapeworms,  of  the  family  DiphylU- 
dw,  having  on  the  head  two  fossettes 
with  hooks.  The  separated  proglottides 
continue  to  live  and  grow  for  some  time  in- 
dependently. E.  minimum  and  E.  typus  are 
examples.    Also  Echineibothnum. 

Echinohrissidse  (e-M-no-bris'i-de),  n. 
pi.     [NL.,  <  Echinohrissus  +  -idee.] 
A  family  of  irregular  sea-urchins, 
typified  by  the  genus  Echinobrissus.      EcMmt- 
Echinohrissus  (e-ki-no-bris'us), «.   *'i^"J'" 
[NL.,  prop.  ''Echinobryssus,  <  Gr.  kxi- 
vog,  a  hedgehog,  sea-urchin,  +  Pplaaog,  a  kind 
of  sea-urchin.]    The  typical  genus  of  the  fam- 
ily Echinobrissidce. 

Echinocactus  (e-ki-no-kak'tus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
£;i;ii'Of,  a  hedgehog,  " 
+  KaKTog,  cactus.] 
A  genus  of  cactace- 
ous plants,  globose 
or  oval,  and  some- 
times gigantic, 
strongly  ribbed,  or 
with  tubercles  in 
vertical  or  spiral 
rows.  They  are  anned 
with  clusters  of  short 
spines,  at  the  base  of 
which,  upon  the  younger 
parts  of  the  plant,  are 
borne  the  large  and 
showy  flowers.  Over  200 
species  have  been  described,  mostly  Mexican,  with  a  con- 
siderable number  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States. 
EchinocUrdium  (e-kl-no-kar'di-um),  n.  [NL., 
<  Gr.  hxlvog,  a  hedgehog,  +  Kapdia  =  E.  heart.] 
A  genus  of  spatangoid 
sea-urchins,  or  heart-ur- 
chins, of  the  family  Spa- 
tangidcB.  E.  cordatum 
occurs  on  both  coasts 
of  the  Atlantic.  Leshe, 
1778.  Also  called  Am^ 
phidotus. 

echinochrome  (e-ki'no- 
krom),  n.  [<  Gr.  hxlvog, 
a  hedgehog,  sea-iirchin, 
-t-  xP^n  color.]  See  the 
extract. 

Dr.  C.  A.  MacMunn  describes  the  spectroscopic  or  chemi- 
cal characters  of  the  blood  of  various  worms  and  moUusks. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  pigments  which  he  has  de- 
tected is  that  which  he  calls  echinochrome,  .  .  .  obtained 
from  the  perivisceral  cavity  of  Strongylocentrotus  lividus. 
Jour.  Hoy.  Micros.  Soc.,  2d  ser,,  VI.  i.  48- 

echinococci,  n.    Plural  of  echinococous. 

Echinococcifer  (e-M-no-kok'si-fer),  n.  [NL.,  < 
echinococcus  +  'h.ferre  =  E.  bear^.]  A  genus  of 
tapeworms,  in  which,  in  the  hydatid  state,  the 
tsenia-heads  bud  in  special  brood-capsules  in 
such  a  way  that  their  invagination  is  turned 
toward  the  lumen  of  the  vesicle,  as  in  the 
echinococcus  of  Teenia  echinococcus.     Claus. 

echinococcus  (e-M-no-kok'us),  n. ;  pi.  echino- 
cocci  (-si).  [NL.,  <  (S-r.  ex'ivog,  a  hedgehog,  + 
KSKKog,  a  berry:  see  coccus.]  Teenia  echinococ- 
cus in  its  larval  (scolex)  stage,  which  forms 


Echinocactus  -viridescens. 


Echinocardium  cordatum. 
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the  so-called  hydatids  occurring  in  the  liver, 
brain,  etc.,  of  man  and  other  animals;  the 
hydatid  form  of  the  wandered  scolex  of  Tcenia 
echinococcus,  having  deutoscolices  or  daughter- 
cysts  formed  by  gemmation.  This  hydatid  is  that 
of  the  tapeworm  of  the  dog,  liaving  several  tajnia-heads 
In  the  cyst ;  it  may  occur  in  man,  commonly  in  the  liver, 
giving  rise  to  very  serious  disease.  The  word  was  origi- 
nally a  genus  name,  given  by  Rudolph!  before  the  relation- 
sliip  to  Ttj^nia  was  linown ;  it  is  now  used  as  the  name  of 
the  larval  stage  of  the  tapeworm  whose  specific  name  is 
the  same.    See  cut  under  Tcenia. 

In  Echinococcus  the  structure  of  the  cystic  worm  is 
.  .  .  complicated  by  its  proliferation,  the  result  of  which 
is  the  formation  of  many  bladder-worms,  inclosed  one 
within  the  other,  and  contained  in  a  strong  laminated  sac 
or  cyst,  apparently  of  a  chitinous  nature,  secreted  by  the 
parasite.  Htixley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  186. 

EoMnoconidse  (e-M-no-kon'i-de), «.  pZ.     [NL., 

<  Echinoconus  +  -idw.]  A  family  of  fossil  reg- 
ular sea-urchins. 

Echinoconus  (e-ki-no-ko'nus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
ixlvo^,  a  hedgehog,  +  kovo^,  a  cone :  see  cone."] 
The  typical  genus  of  Echmoconidw.    Breyn. 

Echinocoridse  (e-M-no-kor'i-de),  n.  pi.     [NL., 

<  Echinocorus  +  -idee'.]  A  family  of  irregular 
sea-urchins,  chiefly  of  the  Cretaceousf  ormation. 

Echinocorus  (ek-i-nok'o-ms),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
cx^vo;,  a  hedgehog,  sea'-urohin,  -f-  (?)  K6pi(,  a 
bug.]  The  typical  genus  of  Echinocoridce. 
Schroter. 

Echinocrepis  (e-M-no-kre'pis),  m.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
ixivoc,  a  hedgehog,  sea-urchin,  +  uprjmg,  a  boot.] 
A  genus  of  spatangoid  sea-urchins,  or  heart- 
urchins,  of  the  family  Spatangidce,  of  a  trian- 
gular form,  with  the  anal  system  on  the  lower 
or  actinal  surface.  E.  cuneata  is  a  deep-sea 
form  of  southern  seas.    Agassis,  1879. 

Echinocystis  (e-ki-no-sis'tis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
ix'mg,  a  hedgehog,  +  itiffnc,  a  bladder :  see  cyst.] 
A  eucurbitaeeous  genus  of  plants  of  the  eastern 
United  States,  of  a  single  annual  species,  E. 
lohata.  It  has  numerous  white  floAvers,  and  an  oval, 
pricicly  fruit,  which  becomes  dry  and  bladdery,  and  opens 
at  the  top  for  the  discharge  of  the  seeds.  It  is  frequently 
cultivated  for  ornament,  and  is  known  as  thewiZt^  balsam^ 
apple.  By  some  authorities  the  genus  is  extended  to  in- 
clude Megarrhiza  and  other  western  and  Mexican  species. 

Echinoderes  (ek-i-nod'e-rez),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
ixivo^,  a  hedgehog,  +  dkpTj,  neck.]  A  singu- 
lar genus  of  minute  worm-like  animals  of  un- 
certain position,  supposed  to  be  intermediate 
in  some  respects  between  the  wheel-animal- 
cules and  the  crustaceans.  The  rounded  head  is 
furnished  with  recurved  hooks,  and  is  succeeded  by  10 
or  11  distinct  segments,  the  last  of  which  is  bifurcated ; 


Echinodtres  dujardini,  greatly  enlarged. 

the  segments  bear  paired  setse ;  there  are  no  limbs,  and 
the  nervous  system  appears  to  be  represented  by  a  sin- 
gle cephalic  ganglion;  and  eye-spots  are  present.  It  is  the 
typical  genus  of  the  family  EeJmwdei'idce.  B.  dujardini 
is  an  example.  It  is  a  small  marine  worm,  scarcely  half 
a  millimeter  long,  with  a  distinct  retractile  head,  caudal 
setae,  and  ten  rings  of  setse  along  the  body,  giving  an  ap- 
pearance of  segmentation. 

Echinoderidse  (e-ki-no-der'i-de),  m.  pi.  [NL., 
<  Echinoderes  +  -ddce.]  A  family  of  animal- 
cules, by  some  considered  related  to  the  roti- 
fers, based  upon  the  genus  Echinoderes.  It  is 
often  located  with  the  gastrotriehous  worms. 

Echinoderidce,  which  Pujardin  and  Greef  regarded  as 
connecting  links  between  Vermes  and  Arthropoda. 

Claus,  ZoBlogy  (trans.),  I.  404. 

echinoderm  (e-ki'no-d6rm),  a.  and  n.    [<  Echi- 
noderma.]     I.  a.  Having  a  prickly  covering; 
echinodermatous. 
II.  n.  Any  one  of  the  Echinodermaia. 

All  echinoderms  have  a  calcareous  skeleton,  and  many 
are  provided  with  movable  spines.  A  characteristic  ap- 
paratus of  vessels,  termed  the  ambulacral  or  water-vascu- 
lar system ,  is  present.  It  is  composed  of  a  ring  round  tlie 
pharnyx,  from  which  proceed  a  number  of  radiating  ca- 
nals, commonly  giving  off  csecal  appendages  (Polian  vesi- 
cles), as  well  as  branches  which  enter  the  retractile  tiibe- 
f  eet,  often  furnished  with  a  terminal  disk  or  sucker,  which 
with  the  spines  are  the  organs  of  locomotion.  The  madre- 
poric  canal  connects  the  pharyngeal  ring  with  the  exte- 
rior. Pascoe,  Zodl.  Class.,  p.  40. 

Echinoderma  (e-M-no-der'ma),  n.  pi.     [NL. : 
see  Echinodermata.]    Same  as  Echinodermaia. 
Owen. 
echinodermal  (e-ld-no-dfer'mal),  a.     [<  echino- 
derm +  -al.]    Same  as  echinodermatous. 

The  harder,  spine-clad  or  echinodermal  species  perplex 
the  most  patient  and  persevering  dissector  by  the  extreme 
complexity  and  diversity  of  their  constituent  parts. 

Owen,  Anat.,  a. 
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Echinodermaria  (e-ki"no-der-ma'ri-a),  11.  pi. 
[NL.,  as  Echinoderma  +  -aria.]  A  group  of 
echinoderms.    De  Blainville,  1830. 

Echinodermata  (e-M-no-dfer'ma-ta),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  neut.  pi.  of  echinodermatus :  see  echino- 
dermatous.] A  phylum  or  subkingdom  of  meta- 
zoic  animals ;  the  echinoderms.  They  represent 
one  of  the  mosi  distinct  types  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
agreeing  with  coelenterates  in  having  a  radiate  or  actino- 
nieric  arrangement  of  parts,  usually  pentamerous  or  by 
fives  or  tens,  a  digestive  canal,  a  water-vascular  or  ambu- 
lacral apparatus,  a  true  blood-vascular  system,  and  the  in- 
tegument indurated  by  calcareous  deposits,  as  either  gran- 
ules, spicules,  or  hard  plates  forming  a  shell.  The  ali- 
mentary canal  is  distinct  from  the  general  body-cavity ; 
there  is  a  deuterostomatous  oral  orifice  or  mouth,  and 
usually  an  anus.  The  sexes  are  mostly  distinct.  The  spe- 
cies undergo  metamorphosis ;  the  free-swimming  ciliated 
embryo  is  known  as  a  pluteus,  in  some  oases  as  an  echi- 
nopsedium  (see  cut  under  echiTwpcedium) ;  the  adult  form 
is  usually  assumed  by  a  complicated  kind  of  secondary 
development  from  the  larval  form,  which  is  mostly  bilat- 
eral. The  Echinodermata  were  so  named  by  Klein  in  1734, 
and  in  Cuvier's  system  were  the  first  class  of  his  Hadiata; 
they  are  still  sometimes  reduced  to  a  class  with  the  Coelen- 
terata.  As  a  subkingdom  they  are  divisible  into  four 
classes :  Crinoidea,  Echinoidea,  Asteroidea^  and  Holothu- 
rioidea,  or  the  crinoids,  sea-urchins,  starfishes,  and  sea- 
cucumbers.  As  a  class  they  are  sometimes  divided  direct- 
ly into  seven  orders :  Echinoidea  (sea-urchins),  Asteroidea 
(starfishes),  Ophiuroidea  (sand-stars  and  brittle-stars), 
Crinoidea  (feather-stars),  Cyetoidea  (extinct),  BlaMaidea 
(extinct),  and  Bolothurioidea  (sea-cucumbers).  All  are 
marine.    Also  Echinoderma. 

The  organization  of  the  Echinodermata  does  in  fact  ap- 
pear so  different  from  that  of  the  ccelenterates,  and  seems 
to  belong  to  a  so  much  higher  grade  of  development,  that 
the  combination  of  the  two  groups  as  Hadiata  is  inadmis- 
sible, and  so  much  the  more  so  since  the  radial  arrange- 
ment of  the  structure  exhibits  some  transitions  towards  a 
bilateral  symmetry.  The  Echinodermata  are  separated 
from  the  Ccelenterata  by  the  possession  of  a  separate  ali- 
mentary canal  and  vascular  system,  and  also  by  a  number 
of  peculiar  features  both  of  organization  and  of  develop- 
ment. Clatis,  ZoSlogy  (trans.),  I.  267. 

echinodermatous  (e-ki-no-d6r'ma-tus),  a.  [< 
NL.  echinodermatus,  <  Gr.  ixlvogja.  hedgehog, 
sea-urchin,  -f-  Sip/ia{T-),  skin.]  Having  a  spicu- 
late  or  indurated  skin ;  specifically,  of  or  per- 
taining to  the  echinoderms  or  Echinodermata. 
Also  echinodermal. 

Echinodes  (ek-i-no'dez),  n.  [NL.  (Le  Conte, 
1869),  <  Gr.  e;)f(V(5i5!?f,  like  a  hedgehog,  prickly,  < 
tx'tvo^,  a  hedgehog,  sea-urchin,  +  elSog,  form.] 
1.  In  entom.,  a  genus  of  beetles,  of  the  family 
Ststeridm,  with  two  North  American  species,  E. 
setiger  and  E.  decipiens. — 2.  A  genus  of  insec- 
tivorous mammals:  same  as  Semicentetes. 

Echinoglossa  (e-ki-no-glos'a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  cx'i'oC)  3'  hedgehog,  +  yAaaca,  the  tongue.] 
A  grade  or  series  of  Mollusca,  represented  by  the 
gastropods,  oephalopods,  pteropods,  and  soaph- 
opods,  as  collectively  distinguished  from  the 
Lipoglossa  (which  see)  alone,  in  E.  R.  Lankester's 
arrangement  of  Mollusca,  the  Echinoglossa  are  divided  into 
three  classes :  Gastropoda,  Cephalopoda  (including  Ptero- 
poda),  and  Scaphopoda.    Odontophora  is  a  synonym. 

eohinoglossal  (e-ki-no-glos'al),  a.  and  n.     [< 
Echinoglossa  +  -ah]    I.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  hav- 
ing the  characters  of  the  Echinoglossa. 
II.  n.  A  member  of  the  Echinoglossa. 

echinoid  (e-ki'noid),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  ixlvog,  a 
hedgehog,  sea-urchin,  +  eMof,  form.  Cf .  Echi- 
nodes.] 1,  a.  1.  Having  the  form  or  appearance 
of  a  sea-urchin :  in  entomology,  applied  to  cer- 
tain insect-eggs  which  are  shaped  like  an  echi- 
nus, and  covered  with  crowded  deep  pits. —  2. 
Pertaining  to  the  Echinoidea. 
II.  n.  In  zodl.,  one  of  the  Echinoidea. 

The  spheroidal  echinoids,  in  reality,  depart  further  from 
the  general  plan  and  from  the  embiyonio  form  than  the 
elongated  spatangoids  do.     Huxley,  Lay  Sermons,  p.  223. 

Echinoidea  (ek-i-noi'df-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Echi- 
nus +  -oidea.]  A  class  of  the  phylum  or  sub- 
kingdom  Echinodermata;  the  sea-urchins  or 
sea-eggs.  They  have  a  rounded,  depressed  (not  elongat- 
ed) form,  subspherical,  cordiform,  or  discoid,  Inclosed  in 
a  test  or  shell  composed  of  many  calcareous  plates  closely 
and  usually  immovably  connected,  studded  with  tubercles 
and  bearing  movable  spines,  and  perforated  in  some  places 
for  the  emission  of  tube-feet;  an  oral  and  anal  orifice 
always  present,  a  convoluted  intestine,  a  water-vascular 
system,  a  blood-vascular  system,  and  sometimes  respira- 
tory as  well  as  ambulatory  appendages.  The  perforated 
plates  are  the  ambulacra,  alternating  with  imperforate  in- 
terambulacral  plates ;  there  are  usually  five  pairs  of  each. 
The  anus  is  dorsal  or  superior,  the  mouth  ventral  or  infe- 
rior ;  the  latter  in  many  forms  has  a  complicated  internal 
skeleton.  The  general  arrangement  of  parts  is  radiate  or 
actinomeric,  with  meridional  divisions  of  parts ;  but  bilater- 
ality  is  recognizable  in  many  adults,  and  perfectly  expressed 
in  the  larval  forms.  The  Echinoidea  are  divisible  into  Re- 
gvlaria,  Desmosticha,  or  Endocyclica,  containing  the  ordi- 
n  ary  symmetrically  globose  forms,  as  CidariSj  Echinus,  and 
EcMnometra  ;  and  the  Irregutaria,  Petalostwha,  or  Exocy- 
clica,  coutainlng  the  cake-urchins  and  heai't-urchins,  or 
the  clypeastroids  and  spatangoids  (respectively  sometimes 
erected  into  the  orders  Clypeastrida  and  Spatangida) ;  to- 
gether with  the  Paleozoic  echinoids,  which  in  some  systems 
constitute  a  third  order,  Palcechinmdea.  Also  Echinoida. 


Echinoneus 


Diagram  of  an  Echinus  (stripped  of  its  spines), 
a,  mouth;  a',  gullet;  *,  teeth:  c,  lips;  (^.alveoli;  tf,  falces: /;/; 
auncularise  :  g,  retractor,  and  A,  protractor,  muscles  of  Aristotle's  lan- 
tern :  t,  madreporic  canal ;  k,  circular  ambulacral  vessel :  /,  Polian 
vesicle ;  m.n.o.e.  ambulacral  vessels ;  /,/,  pedal  vesicles ;  g,  a, 
pedicels;  r.  r.  spines;  s,  tubercle;  j',  tubercle  to  which  a  spine  is- 
articulated ;  t,  t,  pediccllariae !  w,  anus ;  li,  madreporic  tubercle  ;  x. 
ocular  spot. 

Echinolampadidse  (e-ki"np-lam-pad'i-de),  n. 
pi.  [NL.,  <  Echinolampas  (-pad-)  +  -idee.]  A 
family  of  irregular  sea-uremns.  See  Cassidur- 
lidcB^.  Also  Echinolampidce. 

Echinolampas  (e-M-no-lam'pas),  n.  [NL.,  also- 
Echinolampus;  <  Gr.  kxlvoq,  a  hedgehog,  sea- 
urchin,-  +  JAfimj,  }i.a/indg  (-nad-),  a  torch :  see 
lamp.]  A  genus  of  irreg[ular  sea-urchins,  of  the 
family  Cassidulidce,  or  giving  name  to  a  family 
Echinolampadida. 

Echinometra  (e-ki-no-met'ra),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
exivofi^rpa,  the  largest  kincl  of  sea-urchin,  C 
exlvof,  a  hedgehog,  sea-urchin,  -I-  /J^rpa,  womb.  J 


Echt'nometra  oblongata,  with  spines  in  part  removed  to  show  the- 
plates  of  the  test. 

The  typical  genus  of  regular  sea-urchins  of 
the  family  Echinometridce.  E.  oblongata  is  an. 
example. 

Echinometridse  (e-ld-no-met'ri-de),  n.  pi- 
[NL.,  <  Echinometra  +  -idee.]  A  family  of  reg- 
ular desmostichous  or  endocyclieal  sea-urchins, 
of  the  order  Endocyclica  or  Cida/ridea,  having 
a  long  oval  shell,  imperforate  tubercles,  oral 
branohiee,  and  ambulacral  areas  in  arcs  of  more 
than  three  pairs  of  pores.  Echinometra  an4 
Podophora  are  the  leading  genera. 

Echinomyia  ([e-ki-no-nu'i-a),  n.  [NL.  (DumSril,. 
1806),  <  Gr.  Exivo;,  a  hedgehog,  +  /ivla,  a  fly.] 
A  genus  of  flies,  of  the  family  Tacmnidce,  com- 
prising large  bristly  species  of  a  black  or  black- 
ish-gray color,  usually  with  reddish-yellow 
sides  of  the  abdomen  or  with  glistening  white 
bands.  Among  them  are  the  largest  European  flies  of 
the  family  Musddce  in  a  broad  sense,  but  none  have  yet- 
been  found  in  America.  They  are  parasitic  upon  cater' 
pillars.    Also  Echinomya. 

Echinomyidse  (e-ki-no-mi'i-de),  n.  pi.    [NL.,. 


Echinomys  (e-H'no-mis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  kx'ivo^, 
a  hedgehog,  -1-  five  =  E.  mouse.]  Same  as  Echi- 
mys.     Warner,  1840. 

Echinoneidse  (e-ki-no-ne'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Echinoneus  +  -idee.]  '  A  family  of  irregular  sea^ 
urphins,  typified  by  the  genus  Echinoneus.  Also- 
written  Echinonidce  and  Echinoneides. 

Echinonemata  (e-ki-no-ne'ma-ta),  n.pl  [NL., 
<  Gr.  ex'ivoc,  a  hedgehog.  +  'vijjm,  pi.  v^/jara,  a 
thread,  <  velv,  spin.]  A  subordinal  or  other 
group  of  ceratosilioious  sponges,  having  spic- 
ules of  two  or  more  kinds,  there  being  smooth, 
double-pointed  ones  in  the  ceratode,  and  rough, 
single-pointed  ones  standing  partly  exposed. 

Echinoneus  (ek-i-no'ne-us),  n.  [NL. ,  <  Gr.  cx'^- 
vog,  a  hedgehog,  sea-urchin,  4-  veoc  =  E.  new.] 
A  genus  of  irregular  sea-urchins,  of  the  family 
Cassidulidce,  or  giving  name  to  a  family  Echino- 
neides. 


ecMnopsedia 

echinopsedia,  n.    Plural  of  echinopcedium.  - 
echinopsedic  (e-ki-no-pe'dik),  a.    [<  echinopce- 
dvum  +  -ic]    Of  or"  pertaining  to  the  echino- 
peedium  of  an  eohinoderm ;  auricularian.    See 
Holofhurioidea. 

echinopsedium  (e-M-no-pe'di-um),  n. ;  pi.  echi- 
nopcema  (-a).  [Nli.,  (  Gr.  cxtvoc,  a  hedgehog, 
+  ■!rai6iov,"dim.  of  vraZf'  (iraiS-),  a  child.]  The 
early  larval  stage  of  an  eohinoderm :  a  name 


Diagram  of  Echinopsedia,  much  enlarged. 
ji,  commonilrimitive  formof  EcAinoOermaia,  whence  B,  5',  a  vermi- 
form holothurid,  and  C,  C,  a  pluteiform  ophiurid  or  echinid  (pluteus) 
larva  are  derived  ;  a,  mouth ;  t>,  stomach ;  c,  intestine ;  e^.  anus ;  e, 
ciliated  band. 

given  by  Huxley  to  the  primitive  generalized 
type-form  of  the  Edhmodermata,  illustrated  lay 
the  bilaterally  symmetrical  embryonic  stage  of 
nearly  all  members  of  that  class.  See  the  ex- 
tract. 

In  many  EoWnoderms,  the  radial  symmetry,  even  in 
■  the  adalt,  is  more  apparent  than  real,  inasmuch  as  a  me- 
dian plane  can  be  found,  the  parts  on  each  side  of  which 
are  disposed  symmetrically  in  relation  to  that  plane. 
With  a  few  exceptions,  the  embryo  leaves  the  egg  as 
a  bilaterally  symmetrical  larva,  provided  with  ciliated 
bands,  and  otherwise  similar  to  a  worm-larva,  which  may 
be  termed  an  EcMnopxdiuni.  The  conversion  of  the 
Echinoptedium  into  an  Bchinoderm  is  effected  by  the  de- 
velopment of  an  enteroccele,  and  its  conversion  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity  and  the  ambulacral  system  of  veins  and 
nerves,  and  by  the  metamorphosis  of  the  mesoderm  into 
radially-disposed  antimeres,  the  result  of  which  is  the 
more  or  less  complete  obliteration  of  the  primitive  bilat- 
eral symmetry  of  the  animal. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  466. 
=Syn.  Echinopoediwm,  Pluteus.  Echinopcedium  is  the 
more  general  term,  used  by  its  proposer  to  cover  any  em- 
bryonic or  larval  stage  of  any  echinoderm  from  the  gas- 
trula  stage  to  the  assumption  of  its  specific  characters.  A 
pluteus  is  a  special  pluteiform  larva  of  some  echinoderms, 
as  the  holothurians,  ophiurians,  and  echinids  proper. 
echinoplacid  (e-ki-no-plas'id),  a.  [<  Gr.  exlvoc, 
a  hedgehog,  -f-  TrAdf  (tt^k-),  anything  flat,  a 
plate,  etc.,  4-  -id^.]  Having  a  circlet  of  spines 
on  the  madreporic  plate, 
as  a  starfish:  opposed 
to  anechinopladd. 
I  Echinopora  (ek-i-nop'o- 
ra),  n.     [NL.,  <  Gr.  kxi- 
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like  habit,  remarkable  for  having  its  one-flow- 
ered heads  crowded  in  dense  terminal  clusters 
resembliag  the  ordinary  flower-head  of  the  or- 
der. There  are  about  75  species;  natives  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean region  and  eastward,  mostly  perennials.  A  few 
species  are  occasionally  cvUtivated  for  ornament,  and  are 
known  as  globe-thistles. 

2.  A  genus  of  Madagascan  insectivorous  mam- 
mals, of  the  family  CenteUdce,  containing  the 
sokinah,  E.  telfairi.    Martin,  1838. 
Echinoptilidse  (e-M-nop-tiL'i-de),  n.pl.     [NL., 

<  EeUnoptilum  +  4dcB.'\  A  family  of  pennatu- 
lid  polyps,  of  the  section  Juriciformes,  typified 
by  the  genus  Echinoptilum,  having  no  axis. 

IiChinoptillim  (ek-i-nop'ti-lum), n.    [NL.,  <  Gr. 

ex'ivoi,  a  hedgehog,  -I-  irriTiov,  a  feather,  wing.] 

The  typical  genus  of  EcMnopUUdce.    The  type 

is  E.  macintoshii  of  Japan. 
echinorhinid  (e-M-no-rin'id),  n.     A  shark  of 

the  family  EcMnorhimdce. 
Echinorhinidse  (e-ki-no-rin'i-de),  n.  pi.    [NL., 

<  Edhinorhinus  +  -idw'.'\  A  family  of  sharks, 
represented  by  the  genus  Eehinorhimis.  The 
body  is  very  stout  and  surmounted  by  scattered  thom-lilje 
tubercles,  the  anal  fln  wanting,  and  the  first  dorsal  rather 
nearer  the  pectoral  than  the  ventral  flns.  Also  called 
EchinarkiTwidce. 

echinorllinoid  (e-M-no-ii'noid),  a.  and  n.  [< 
EehinorMnus  +  -oid.'\ '  I.  a.  Of  or  relating  to 
the  Echinorhinidw. 

II,  n.  An  echinorhinid. 

EchinorllillUS  (e-M-no-n'nus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
excvog,  a  hedgehog,  -)-  pivS;,  skin,  hide.]  A 
genus  of  selachians,  or  sharks,  typical  of  the 


Fragment  of  a  Fossil  Echinus 
(Echinethuriajioris). 


Echinopora  rosetta. 


vog,  a  hedgehog,  +  irSpog, 
a  passage:  see  pore.'l 
The  typical  genus  of 
stone-corals  of  the  fam- 
ily Echmoporidce.  La- 
marck. 
Echinoporidse  (e-M-no-por'i-de),  «.  pi.    [NL., 

<  Echinopora  +  -^dw-Jt  A  family  of  stone- 
corals,  of  the  order  Sclerodermata,  typified  by 
the  genus  Echinopora. 

Echinoprocta  (e-ki-no-prok'ta),  n.     [NL.,  fem. 

of  echinoproctus :  see  'echinopfoctovs.2    A  genus 

of   porcupines: 

same  as  Erethi- 

zon.  J.  E.  Gray, 

1865. 
echinoproctous 

(e-ki-no-prok'- 

tus),  a."  [<NL. 

echinoproctus,  < 

Gr.     e%lvog,     a 

hedgehog,       + 

irpuKTdg,         the 

rump.]  Having 

a  spiny  or  prick- 
ly rump :  spe- 
cifically applied 

to     porcupines 

of    the     genus 

Echinoprocta  or 

Erethizon. 
Echinops  (e-H'- 

nops),  n.  [NL., 

<  Gr.  hxivog,  a 
hedgehog,  + 
t>^,face.]  l.A 
genus  of  cyna- 
roid  CompositcB 

with    a    thistle-  Echimps  Rutheninu. 


Spinous  Shark  i_Bchinorhinus  spinosus). 

ia,rmljEchinorhinid(B:  so  called  because  the  tu- 
bercles which  stud  the  skin  bear  spines ;  these, 
when  detached,  leave  a  soar.  E.  spinosusis  the 
spinous  shark  of  European,  African,  and  Ameri- 
can waters. 

EcMnorhyncllidae  (e-ki-no-ring'ki-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Eckinorhynchus  +'-id<B.'\  The  typical 
and  only  family  of  nematelminth  parasitic 
worms  of  the  ovdev  Acanthocephala  (which  see), 
having  the  sexes  distinct,  no  oral  orifice  or  ali- 
mentary canal,  and  the  head  consisting  of  a 
protrusile  proboscis  armed  with  hooks,  whence 
the  name.  They  are  fonnidahle,  worm-like  internal 
parasites,  with  gregarina-like  embryos,  becoming  encyst- 
ed like  cestoid  worms.  Besides  Echinorhynehus,  the 
family  contains  the  genus  Coleops.  The  species  are  nu- 
merous. 

Echinorhynehus  (e-ki-no-ring'kus),  n.     IKL., 

<  Gr.  £;i;ivof,  a  hedgehog,  -t-  l>vyx°it  snout.]  The 
^pical  genus  of  the  family  Echinorhynchidce. 
See  cut  under  Acanthocephala. 

The  numerous  species  of  the  genus  Echinorhyjickus  live 
principally  in  the  alimentary  canal  of  different  vertebrata ; 
the  gut-wall  may  be  as  it  were  sown  with  these  animals, 
Clau^,  ZoBlogy  (trans.),  I.  362. 

In  their  sexual  state,  the  parasites  which  constitute  the 
genus  Echinorhyrtchus  inhabit  the  various  classes  of  the 
Vertebrata,  while  they  are  found  in  the  Invertebrata  only 
in  a  sexless  condition.  Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  553. 

Echinosoma  (e-ki-no-so'ma),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
ex'tvog,  a  hedgehog,  sea-urehin,  +  aa/m,  body.] 
1 .  A  genus  of  apneumonous  holothurians,  of  the 
family  OneinolaUdcB,  having  filiform  tentacles 
and  five  rows  of  tube-feet. — 2.  In  entom.:  (a) 
A  genus  of  earwigs,  of  the  family  ForficuUdce. 
Serville,  1838.  (6)  A  genus  of  weevils,  of  the 
family  CurcuUonidce,  containing  one  Madeiran 
species,  E.  porcellus.     Wollaston,  1854. 

Echinostomata  (e-M-no-sto'ma-ta).  n.pl.  [NL., 

<  Gr.  exlvoQ,  a  hedgehog,  +  aT6fm(T-),  mouth.] 
A  group  of  Vermes.    Budolphi. 

Ecmnostrobus  (ek-i-nos'tro-bus),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  Exipog,  a  hedgehog,  -f-  arpd^og,  a  twisting,  < 
arp^uv,  turn.]  A  fossil  genus  of  conifers,  insti- 
tuted by  Schimper,  and  closely  allied  to  Thuya 
(which  see),  and  also  resembling  Arthrotaxis  in 
its  foliation.  They  occur  in  the  lithographic  stones  (Ju- 
rassic) of  Solenhofen  in  Bavaria,  and  in  other  localities  of 
Jurassic  rocks  in  Europe. 

Echinothuria  (e-ki-no-thii'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  ix'ivoc,  a  hedgehog,  +  dvpiov,  dim.  of  diipa 
=  E.  door.]  A  fossil  genus  of  regular  sea- 
urchins,  giving  name  to  a  family  Echinothuriidce. 

Echinothurida  (e-ki-no-thii'ri-da),  n.pl.   [NL., 

<  Echinothuria  +  4da.'\  In  Gegenbaur's  system 
of  classification,  a  subordinal  group  of  desmos- 
tichous  Echinoidea,  having  a  movable  dermal 
skeleton  and  presenting  some  other  points  of 
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resemblance  to  the  Asterida.    The  genera  Echi- 
nothuria, Calveria,  and  Phormosoma  are  exam- 
ples. 
Echinothuriidse  (e-W'no-thu-ri'i-de),  n.pl. 

'  [NL.,  <  Echino- 
thuria +  -idxB.'l 
A  family  of  reg- 
ular endocycli- 
cal  or  desmos- 
tichous  sea-ur- 
chins, having 
the  plates  of 
the  shell  over- 
lapping or  mov- 
ably  connected, 
by  soft  parts,, 
as  in  the  geTx.- 
evaAsthenosoma 
and  Phormosoma.  Also  written  Echinothuridw. 
Echinozoa  (e-M-no-zo'a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
ex'ivog,  a  hedgehog,'  -1-  f^ov,  pi.  f^a,  an  animal.] 
Allman's  name  of  the  series  of  animals  which. 
Huxley  called  Annuloida. 

echinulate  (e-kin'u-lat),  a.  [<  NL.  "echimulusy 
dim.  of  L.  echinus,  a  hedgehog,  -I-  -ate^.l  Hav- 
ing small  prickles ;  minutely  prickly  or  spiny. 
ecmnus (e-ki'nus), n.;  pi. echini  (-ni).  ^  [L.,  <  Gr.. 
ix'tvog,  the  hedgehog,  urchin,  prop.  kxtvoQ  x^P~ 
odioc,  land-urchin,  as  distinguished  from  ex'""^ 
■KEAAyuyg,  the  sea-urchin ;  =  Lith.  ezys  =  OBulg. 
jezi =A8.igil,  and  contr.  U=J).  egel = OHG.  igil, 
MHG.  G.  igel  =  MLG.  LG.  egel  =  Icel.  iguU,  a, 
hedgehog.]  1.  A  hedgehog. —  2.  A  sea-urchin. 
— 3.  [cap.']  [NL.]  A  Limaean  genus  (1735), 
formerly  used  with  great  latitude,  now  the  typi- 
cal genus  of  the  family  Echinidce,  containing 
such  sea-urchins  or  sea-eggs  as  E.  sphcera,  the 
common  British  species,  or  the  Mediterranean 
E.  esoulentus,  which  is  extensively  used  for  food, 
the  ovaries  being 
eaten.  The  genus  may 
be  taken  to  exemplify 
not  only  the  family  to 
which  it  pertains,  but 
the  whole  order  of  reg- 
ular sea-eggs,  and  the 
class  of  sea-urchins  it- 
self. The  shape  is  de- 
pressed-globose, with 
centric  mouth  and 
anus ;  the  shell  or  test 
is  hard,  immovable,  me- 
rldionally  divided  into 
five  pairs  of  imperforate 
alternating  with  five 
pairs  of  perforate  plates, 
the  plates  studded  with 
tubercles,  and  in  life  bearing  movable  spines.  The  per- 
forate plates  are  the  ambulacra,  emitting  the  tube-feet. 
The  mouth  has  a  complicated  system  of  plates,  constituting^ 
the  object  known,  when  detached,  as  Aristotle's  lantern 
(which  see,  under  lantern).  A  sea-urchin  is  comparable 
to  a  starfish  with  the  five  arms  bent  upward  and  tlieir 
ends  brought  together  in  the  center  over  the  back  of  the 
animal,  and  then  soldered  together  throughout,  with  th& 
modification  of  internal  structure  which  such  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  parts  would  necessarily  entail. 
4.  In  arch.,  the  convex  projecting  molding- 
of  eccentric  curve  in  Greek  examples,  support- 
ing the  abacus  of  the  Doric  capital;  hence,  the- 


Sea-urchin  (Echinus  escHlentus). 

Left  side  in  natural  state ;  right  side 
with  the  spines  removed,  showmg  the 
bare  plates. 


Pl) 
A  Capital  of  the  Parthenon. — E,  Echinus. 

corresponding  feature  in  capitals  of  other  or- 
ders, or  any  molding  of  similar  profile  to  the 
Doric  echinus.  Such  moldings  are  often  sculp- 
tured or  painted  with  the  egg-and-daxt  orna- 
ment. 

In  this  instance  the  abacus  is  separated  from  the  shaft ; 
there  is  a  bold  echinus  and  a  beaded  necking ;  in  fact,  all 
the  members  of  the  Grecian  order,  only  wanting  the  ele- 
gance which  the  Greeks  added  to  it. 

J.  Fergussonf 'K\?,t.  Arch.,  I.  342,  note. 

echi(lliet6  (a-she-k6-ta'),  a.  [F.,  formerly  escTii- 
quete,  formed  (with  prefix  es-,  e-  (<  L.  ex-),  out, 
off,  instead  of  des-,  de-,  di-  (<  L.  de-),  of,  off) 
from  dAchiqueti,  pp.  of  d^chiqueter,  divide  into 
checks,  under  influence  of  echiquier,  a  checker- 
board: see  cheelc^.     The  regular  OF.  form  is 
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escheque  :  Bee  chechy."]  In  hei\,  same  as  cheeky. 
Also  -written  4chiquette. 

Echis  (ek'is),  )i.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ixt?,  an  adder,  vi- 
per, akin  to L.  anguis,&  snake :  see  Anguis  and 
OHjei-i.]  A  genus  of  Indian  vipers,  of  the  fam- 
ily Viperidce,  including  venomous  solenoglyph 
forms  of  small  size,  having  fewer  ventral  scutes 
than  the  African  vipers,  simple  subcaudal 
scutes,  imbricated  carinate  scales  on  the  Jiead, 
in  two  rows  between  the  eyes  and  the  labial 
plates,  and  small  nostrils  in  a  large  divided 
nasal  plate.  E.  carinata  is  a  common  species, 
20  inches  or  less  in  length.  Merrem,  1820. 
Called  Toxicoa  by  Gray. 

£chitonium  (ek-i-to'ni-um),  n.  [NL.,  <  L. 
echite,  a  kind  of  clematis;  or  <  L.  eehitis,  Gr. 
ex^rrig,  a  kind  of  stone ;  <  Gr.  exii,  an  adder,  vi- 
per :  see  Echis.']  A  genus  of  fossil  plants,  in- 
stituted by  linger.  The  genus  is  phanerogamous,  and 
is  said  by  Schimper  to  be  analogous  to  Echites  of  Linnaeus, 
an  intertropical  boraginaceous  genus  of  plants  occurring  in 
Asia  and  America.  They  are  found  in  various  localities  in 
central  Europe  in  the  Tertiary. 

Echium  (ek'i-um),  11.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  £;t:<ov,  a  plant 
(Echiitm  rubrum),  <  cxtc,  a  viper:  see  Echis.'] 
A  genus  of  boraginaceous  plants,  tall  hairy 
herbs  or  somewhat  shrubby,  natives  of  the  old 
world.  There  are  about  60  species,  chiefly  of  the  Medi- 
terranean region  and  South  Africa,  of  which  the  common 
viper's-bugloss,  or  blueweed,  E.  viiXgare,  with  showy  blue 
flowers,  has  become  naturalized  in  some  parts  of  the 
United  States. 

EcMuridse  (ek-i-ti'ri-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Echiv^ 
rus  +  -idee.]  The  leading  family  of  EcMuroi- 
dea  or  chEetif  erous  gephyreans,  having  the  oral 
end  of  the  bodjr  produced  into  a  grooved  pro- 
boscis, containing  the  long  esophageal  com- 
missures which  meet  in  front  without  gangli- 
onic enlargement,  and  having  on  the  ventral 
side  two  hooked  setse  anteriorly,  with  some- 
times circles  of  setse  posteriorly,  the  mouth  be- 
low the  proboscis  at  its  base,  and  the  anus  ter- 
minal. The  leading  genera  are  Echiurus,  Bo-iicllm,  and 
Thalassema.  The  Echiuridce  are  made  by  Lankester  a 
class  of  the  animal  kingdom  under  the  phylum  Gephyrea. 

echiuroid  (ek-i-u'roid),  a.  and  n.     [<  Echiurus 
+  -oid.]    I.  a.  Chsetif erous,  as  a  gephyrean; 
of  or  pertaining  to  the  Echiuroidea. 
II.  n.  A  member  of  the  Echiuroidea. 

EcMuraidea  (ek"i-u-roi'de-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Echiurus  +  -oidea.]    An  order  of  Gephyrea, 

the  chsetif  erous  gephyreans.  They  have  a  terminal 
anus,  and  a  mouth  at  the  base  of  a  preoral  proboscis.  The 
group  contains  the  families  Echiuridce  and  SternaspidtB^ 
and  is  equivalent  to  a  gephyrean  order  Choetifera. 

The  Echiuroidea  or  chietiferous  gephyrea  present  no 
external  segmentation  of  their  elongated  and  contractile 
body;  they  have,  however,  in  the  young  state,  the  rudi- 
ments of  15  metameres.        Claus,  Zoology  (trans.),  I.  389. 

Echiurus  (ek-i-u'rus),  n.  [NL.  (for  "EcMdurus), 
<  Gr.  exic  (ix'^-)i  an  adder,  viper,  -I-  ovpa,  a  tail.] 
A  genus  of  ohaatopho- 
rous  gephyreans  (one 
of  the  group  Chcetiferi 
of  Gegenbaur),  armed 
with  two  strong  setae 
on  the  ventral  side 
(whence  the  name). 
The  cuticle  develops  chiti- 
nous  processes,  and  there 
is  a  communication  be- 
tween the  rectum  and 
the  perivisceral  cavity  by 
means  of  a  pair  of  tubu- 
lar organs  which  are  cili- 
ated internally  and  at 
their  apertures.  It  is  the 
typical  genus  of  the  family 
Echiuridce.  B.  pallasi  of  the  Korth  Sea  is  an  example. 
Also  \vritten  Echiuris. 

eohlorophyllose  (e  -klo  -ro  -  fil '  os),  a.  [<  NL. 
'echlorophyllosus,  <  L.  e-  priv.  -t-  chlorophyllum, 
chlorophyl:  see  cMorophyl,  cMorophyllous.] 
Without  chlorophyl.     Braithwaite. 

echo  (ek'o),  n. ;  pi.  echoes  (-6z).  [Altered  (after 
L.)  from  earlier  spelling;  early  mod.  E.  also 
eclwe,  eccho;  <  ME.  eeoo,  eklco  =  D.  G.  echo 
=  Dan.  echo,  ekko  =  Sw.  eko  =  OF.  ego,  F. 
echo  =  Sp.  eco  =  Pg.  eceo,  echo  =  It.  eco,  <  L. 
echo  (ML.  also  ecco),  <  Gr.  vxa,  a  sound,  an 
echo;  of.  ^of,  VX^,  a  sound,  noise,  r/xulv,  sound, 
ring,  etc.]  1.  A  sound  repeated  by  reflection 
or  reverberation  from  some  obstructing  sur- 
face; sound  heard  again  at  its  source;  reper- 
cussion of  sound:  as,  an  echo  from  a  distant 
hill.  Sound  being  produced  by  waves  or  pulses  of  the 
air,  when  such  waves  meet  an  opposing  surface,  as  a  wall, 
they  are  reflected  like  light-waves  (see  reflection);  the 
sound  so  heard,  as  if  originating  behind  the  reflecting  sur- 
face is  an  echo.  The  echo  of  a  sound  returns  to  the  pomt 
whence  the  sound  originated  if  the  reflecting  surface  is 
at  right  angles  to  a  line  drawn  to  it  from  that  point.  An 
oblique  surface  reflects  the  sound  in  another  direction,  so 
that  it  may  be  heard  elsewhere,  though  not  at  the  point 


EchiitrusCaeftfteft,  about  natu- 
ral size. 
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where  the  sound  originated.  If  the  direct  and  reflected 
sounds  succeed  one  another  with  great  rapidity,  which 
happens  when  the  reflecting  surface  is  near,  the  echo  only 
clouds  the  original  sound,  but  is  not  heard  distinctly ;  and 
it  is  such  indistinct  echoes  that  interfere  with  the  hearing 
in  churches  and  other  large  buildings.  An  interval  of 
about  one  ninth  of  asecond  is  necessary  to  discriminate  two 
successive  sounds ;  and  as  sound  passes  through  the  at- 
mosphere at  the  rate  of  about  1,125  feet  in  a  second,  A  of 
1,125,  or  about  62  feet,  will  be  the  least  distance  at  which 
an  echo  can  be  heard ;  and  this  will  be  distinct  only  in 
the  case  of  a  sharp,  sudden  sound.  The  walls  of  a  house 
or  the  ramparts  of  a  city,  the  surface  of  a  cloud,  a  wood, 
rocks,  mountains,  and  valleys  produce  echoes.  Some 
echoes  are  remarkable  for  their  frequency  of  repetition, 
and  are  called  multiple  or  tautological  echoes. 
Folweth  Ekko,  that  holdeth  no  silence. 
But  ever  answereth  at  the  countretaille. 

Chaucer,  Clerk's  Tale,  1.  1132. 
The  babbling  echo  mocks  the  hounds. 
Replying  shrilly  to  the  well-tun'd  horns. 
As  if  a  double  hunt  were  heard  at  once. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  ii.  3. 

The  Scriptures  are  God's  voice ;  the  church  is  his  echo, 

a  redoubling,  a  repeating  of  some  particular  syllables 

and  accents  of  the  same  voice.  Downe,  Sermons,  xiv. 

Blow,  bugle,  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes  flying. 

And  answer,  echoes,  answer,  dying,  dying,  dying. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  iii.  (song). 

2.  [cap.]  In  classical  myth.,  an  oread  or  moun- 
tain nymph,  who,  according  to  a  usual  form  of 
the  myth,  pined  away  for  love  of  the  beautiful 
youth  Narcissus  till  nothing  remained  of  her 
but  her  voice. 

Sweet  Echo,  sweetest  nymph,  that  liv'st  unseen 
Within  thy  aery  shell.  Milton,  Comus,  1.  230. 

3.  Figuratively,  a  repetition  of  the  sentiments 
of  others ;  reproduction  of  the  ideas  or  opinions 
of  others,  either  in  speech  or  in  writing. 

It  is  the  folly  of  too  many  to  mistake  the  echo  of  a  Lon- 
don coffeehouse  lor  the  voice  of  the  kingdom. 

Swift,  Conduct  of  the  Allies. 

4.  In  music,  the  very  soft  repetition  of  a  short 
phrase, particularlyinorehestral'ororganmusic. 
In  large  organs  an  echo-organ  is  sometimes  provided  for 
echo-like  effects;  it  consists  of  pipes  shut  up  in  a  tight 
box,  or  removed  to  a  distance  from  the  organ  proper,  and 
controlled  by  a  separate  keyboard  or  by  separate  stops. 
A  single  stop  so  used  or  placed  is  called  an  echo-stop. 

5 .  In  arcji. ,  a  wall  or  vault,  etc. ,  having  the  prop- 
erty of  reflecting  sounds  or  of  producing  an  echo. 
— 6.  leap.]  [NL.]  In  «od7.,  a  genus  of  neurop- 
terous insects.  Selys,185d. — 7.  Inwhist-playing, 
a  response  to  a  partner's  signal  for  trumps. — 
To  the  echo,  so  as  to  produce  a  reverberation  of  sound ; 
hence,  loudly ;  vehemently ;  so  as  to  excite  attention  and 
response:  chiefly  used  with  applaud  or  similar  words. 

I  would  applaud  thee  to  the  very  echo, 
■That  would  applaud  again. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  v.  3. 

echo  (ek'o),  V.  [<  echo,  n.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To 
emit  an  echo;  reflect  or  repeat  soimd;  give 
forth  an  answering  sound  by  or  as  if  by  echo. 

And  kiss'd  her  lips  with  such  a  clamorous  smack, 
That,  at  the  parting,  all  the  church  did  echo. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iii.  2. 

Lord,  as  I  am,  I  have  no  pow'r  at  all. 
To  hear  thy  voice,  or  echo  to  thy  call. 

Quarles,  Emblems,  iv.  8. 

How  often  from  the  steep 
Of  echoing  hill  or  thicket  have  we  heard 
Celestial  voices.  Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  681. 

2.  To  be  reflected  or  repeated  by  or  as  if  by 
echo ;  return  or  be  conveyed  to  the  ear  in  rep- 
etition ;  pass  along  by  reverberation. 

Her  mitred  princes  hear  the  echoing  noise, 
And,  Albion,  dread  thy  wrath  and  awful  voice. 

Sir  jR.  Blackmore. 
Sounds  which  echo  further  west 
Than  your  sires'  "Islands  of  the  Blest." 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  iii.  86. 
In  the  midst  of  echoing  and  re-echoing  voices  of  thanks- 
giving. D.  Webster,  Adams  and  Jefferson. 

3.  To  produce  a  reverberating  sound;  give  out 
a  loud  sound. 

Drums  and  trumpets  echa  loudly. 
Wave  the  crimson  banners  proudly. 

Longfellow,  The  Black  Knight  (trans.). 

II.  trans.  1.  To  emit  an  echo  of;  reflect  the 
sound  of,  either  directly  or  obliquely;  cause  to 
be  heard  by  reverberation :  as,  the  whispering 
gallery  of  St.  Paul's  in  London  ecftoes  very  faint 
sounds. 

Never  [more  shall]  the  black  and  dripping  precipices 
Echo  her  stormy  scream  as  she  sails  by. 

M.  Arnold,  Sohrab  and  Rustum. 

2.  To  repeat  as  if  by  way  of  echo ;  emit  a  re- 
production of,  as  sounds,  words,  or  sentiments ; 
imitate  the  sound  or  significance  of. 

Then  gan  triumphant  Trompets  sownd  on  hye. 
That  sent  to  heven  the  ecchoed  report 
Of  their  new  joy,  and  happie  victory. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  xii.  4. 
Those  peals  are  echoed  by  the  Trojan  throng. 

Dryden,  .^hieid. 
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The  whole  nation  was  echoing  his  verse,  and  crowded 
theatres  were  applauding  his  wit  and  humour. 

/.  D'Israeli,  Calam.  of  Authors,  I.  169. 

They  would  have  echoed  the  praises  of  the  men  whom 
they  envied,  and  then  have  sent  to  the  newspapers  libels 
upon  them.  Macaulay. 

3.  To  imitate  as  an  echo;  repeat  or  reproduce 
the  sounds,  utterances,  or  sentiments  of:  as, 
the  mocking-bird  echois  nearly  all  other  crea- 
tures ;  to  echo  a  popular  author. 

And  the  true  art  for  .  .  .  populardisplay  is— to  contrive 
the  best  forms  for  appearing  to  say  something  new,-  when 
in  reality  you  are  but  echoing  yourself. 

De  Quincey,  Style,  i. 

echoer  (ek'o-6r),  n.    One  who  echoes. 

Followers  and  echoers  of  other  men. 
W.  Bouiitt,  Visits  to  Remarkable  Places  (Amer.  ed.,  1842), 

[p.  131. 

echoic  (ek'o-ik),  a.  [=  Sp.  ecdico  =  Pg.  echoico, 
<  LL.  echoicus,  echoing,  riming  (of  verses),  <  L. 
echo,  echo :  see  echo.]  Pertaining  to  or  formed 
by  echoism ;  onomatopoetic.  See  extract  im- 
der  echoism. 

echoicaU  (e-ko'i-kal),  a.  [<  echoic  +  -al.]  Hav- 
ing the  nature  of  an  echo.    Nares.     [Rare.] 

An  eohoicall  verse,  wherein  the  sound  of  the  last  sylla- 
ble doth  agree  with  the  last  save  one,  as  in  an  echo. 

Nomenclator. 

echoism  (ek'o-izm),  n.  [<  echo  +  -ism.]  In 
philol.,  the  formation  of  words  by  the  echoing 
or  imitation  of  natural  sounds,  as  those  caused 
by  the  motion  of  objects,  as  buzz,  whizz,  or  the 
characteristic  cries  of  animals,  as  cuckoo,  chick- 
adee, whip-poor-will,  etc. ;  onomatopoeia.  [Re- 
cent.] 

Onomatopoeia,  in  addition  to  its  awkwardness,  has 
neither  associative  nor  etymological  application  to  words 
imitating  sounds.  It  means  word-making  or  word-coining, 
and  is  as  strictly  applicable  to  Comte's  altrui^me  as  to 
cuckoo.  Echoism  suggests  the  echoing  of  a  sound  heard, 
and  has  the  useful  derivatives  echoist,  echoize,  and  echoic, 
instead  of  onomatopoetic,  -which  is  not  only  unmanageable, 
but,  when  applied  to  words  like  cuckoo,  crack,  erroneous; 
it  is  the  voice  of  the  cuckoo,  the  sharp  sound  of  breaking, 
which  is  onomatopoetic  or  word-creating,  not  the  echoic 
words  -which  they  create. 

J.  A.  H.  Murray,  9th  Ann.  Address  to  Philol.  Soc. 

echoist  (ek'o-ist),  n.  [<  echo  +  -ist.]  One  who 
forms  word's  by  the  imitation  or  echoing  of 
sounds.     See  echoism.     [Recent.] 

echoize  (ek'o-iz),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  echoized, 
ppr.  echoizing.  [<  echo  +  -ize.]  To  form  words 
by  echoing  or  imitating  sounds.  See  echoism. 
[Recent.] 

echolalia  (ek-o-la'li-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ijx^,  an 
echo,  -I-  AaAia,'  babbling,  <  ?M?ielv,  babble.]  In 
pathol.,  the  repetition  by  the  patient  in  a  mean- 
ingless way  of  words  and  phrases  addressed  to 
him.    It  occurs  in  cei-tain  nervous  disorders. 

echoless  (ek'o-les),  a.    [<  echo  +  -less.]    Giving 

or  yielding  no  echo ;  calling  forth  no  response. 

Its  voice  is  echoless.  Byron,  Prometheus. 

echometer  (e-kom'e-ter),  n.  [=  F.  ichomHre  = 
Sp.  ecdmetro  =  Pg.  echometro  =  It.  ecometro,<  Gr. 
r/x^,  echo,  -t-  iihpov,  a  measure.]  lu physics,  an 
instrument  for  measuring  the  duration,  the  in- 
tervals, and  the  mutual  relation  of  sounds. 

echometry  (e-kom'e-tri),  n.  [=  F.  echomdtrie 
=  Sp.  ecometria  =  Pg.  echometria  =  It.  ecome- 
tria;  as  echometer  +  -y.]  1.  The  art  or  act 
of  measuring  the  duration,  etc.,  of  sounds. — 2. 
In  arch.,  the  art  of  constructing  buildings  in 
conformity  with  the  principles  of  acoustics. 

echoscope  (ek'o-skop),  n.  [<  Gr.  ?ix<^,  soimd, 
echo,  +  CKoirelv,  view.j     A  stethoscope. 

echo-stop  (ek'o-stop),  n.    See  echo,  4. 

Echymys,  n.  An  erroneous  form  of  Echim-us. 
Wiegmann,  1838. 

Eciton  (es'i-ton);  ji.  [NL.  (LatreiUe,  1804); 
formation  not  ob-nous.]  A  genus  of  ants  called 


Eciton  drepanophorum. 

a.  soldier  (line  shows  natural  size) ;  d,  liead  of  soldier,  front 

view ;  c,  head  of  male,  front  view. 


Eciton 

foraging  or  army  ants,  usually  placed  in  the 
family  Myrmiaidce,  as  the  petiole  of  the  abdo- 
men has  two  nodes,  it  is  now  supposed  that  the  ge- 
nus LaHduSf  of  the  family  DorylidcB,  is  represented  ex- 
clusively by  the  males  of  Eciton,  and  the  characters  of 
both  groups  require  revision.  These  ants  are  found  in 
South  and  Central  America,  and  3  species  of  Eeiton  and  6 
of  Labidus  are  known  in  the  United  States,  from  Utah, 
New  Mexico,  California,  and  Texas.  There  are  two  kinds 
of  neuters  or  workers,  large-headed  and  small-headed,  the 
former  of  which  are  called  soldiers.  They  are  carnivo- 
rous, march  in  vast  numbers,  and  are  very  destructive. 
eckle^,  eccle  (ek'l). ».  [E.  dial.,  also  eecle,-va,v. 
of  icMe,  ult.  <  AS.  gicel,  an  ioiele:  see  icMe, 
ieicle.']     1.  An  ieiole. — 3.  pi.  The  crest  of  a 

cock.— To  build  eocles  in  the  air,  to  build  castles,  in 
the  air.     Wright.    [Prov.  Eng.  in  all  uses.] 

eckle2  (ek'l),  n.  [E.  dial.  Cf .  ecfcfei.]  A  wood- 
pecker.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

eckle^,  V.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  eckled,  ppr.  ecJcUng. 
[A  dial.  var.  of  e<We.]  To  aim;  intend;  design. 
HalUwell.     [North.  Eng.] 

Eclair  (a-klar'),  n.  [F.,  lit.  lightning,  <  Solai- 
rer,  lighten,  illumine,  <  L.  exclarare,  light  up, 

<  ex,  out,  +  clarare,  make  hright  or  clear:  see 
clear,  v.1  A  small  oblong  cake,  filled  with  a 
cream  or  custard,  and  glazed  with  chocolate  or 
sugar. 

eclaircise,  v.  t.     See  edlaircize. 

^claircissement  (a-klSr-ses'mon),  n.  [F.  (= Pr. 
esclarziment  =  Sp.  eselareoi/miento  =  Pg.  esclare- 
cimento),  <  4elaireir,  clear  up:  see  eclaircize.'\ 
Explanation ;  the  clearing  up  of  something  not 
before  understood. 

Nay,  madam,  you  shall  stay  ...  till  he  has  made  an 
iclaircissement  of  his  love  to  you. 

Wycherley,  Country  Wife. 

Next  morning  I  breakfasted  alone  with  Mr.  W[alpole] ; 
when  we  had  all  the  eclaircissement  I  ever  expected,  and  I 
left  him  far  better  satisfied  than  I  had  been  hitherto. 

Gray,  letters,  1. 124. 

eclaircize  (e-klar'slz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  eolair- 
cieed,  ppr.  eclaircizing.  [<  P.  iclairciss-,  stem 
of  certain  parts  of  Sdaircir  (=  Pr.  esclarzir,  es- 
clarzezir  =  Sp.  Pg.  esclarecer),' clear  up;  with 
suffix,  ult.  <  L.  -escere  (see  -esoe,  -ish^),  <  eblairer, 
lighten,  illumine:  see  Eclair.']  To  make  clear; 
explain;  clear  up,  as  something  not  under- 
stood or  misunderstood.  Also  spelled  eclair- 
cise.    [Rare.] 

eclampsia  (ek-lamp'si-a),  n.  [==  F.  ^clampsie 
=  It.  ealamsia,  <  NL.  eclampsia,  <.  Gr.  e/cAo/ii/xf, 
a  shining  forth,  exceeding  brightness,  <  ckM/z- 
Treiv,  shine  forth,  <  £/c,  forth,  -I-  Aajinuv,  shine: 
see  lam/p."]  In  patJiol.,  a  flashing  of  light  be- 
fore the  eyes ;  also,  rapid  convulsive  motions. 
The  name  is  applied  to  convulsions  resembling  those  of 
epilepsy,  but  not  of  true  epilepsy:  as,  the  eclmnpsia  of 
childbirth.    Also  eclampsy. 

eclampsic  (ek-lamp'slk),  a.  A  less  correct 
form  of  eclamptic. 

eclampsy  (ek-lamp'si),  n.    Same  as  eclampsia. 

eclamptic  (ek-lamp'tik),  a.  [=  F.  iclarrvpUgue; 
as  eclampsia  (eclampt-)  +  -ic]  1.  Pertaining 
to  or  of  the  nature  of  eclampsia :  as,  eclamptic 
convulsions;  eclamptic  idiocy. — 2.  Suffering 
from  eclampsia :  as,  an  eclamptic  patient. 

6clat  (a-kla'  ),n.  [F. ,  <  icUter,  burst  forth,  <  OF. 
esclater,  shine,  s'esolater,  burst,  <  OHGt.  slisan, 
MHG-.  sUzen,  split,  burst,  G.  schleissen  =  AS. 
slitan,  E.  slit,  q.  v.]  1.  A  burst,  as  of  applause ; 
acclamation ;  approbation :  as,  his  speech  was 
received  with  great  Sclat. —  3.  Brilliant  effect; 
brilliancy  of  success ;  splendor;  magnificence: 
as,  the  ^clat  of  a  great  achievement. 

Although  we  have  taken  formal  possession  of  Burmah 
with  much  ^elat,  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  the  enter- 
prise are  by  no  means  at  an  end. 

Fortnightly  Bev.,  N.  S.,  XXXIX.  288. 

3.  Renown;  glory. 

Yet  the  iclat  it  gave  was  enough  to  turn  the  head  of  a 
man  less  presulnptuous  than  Egmont.  Prescott. 

eclectic  (ek-lek'tik),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  iclecUque 
=  Sp.  ecUctico  =  Pg.  eclecUco  =  It.  ecletUco  (cf. 
G.  eUektisch  =  Dan.  eklektisk),  <  NL.  eclecticus, 

<  Gr.  kicKeKTiKdg,  picking  out,  selecting,  <  iiOi£- 
KT6g,  picked  out,  (kaXeyeiv,  pick  out  (=  L.  eligere, 
pp.  -electus,  >  E.  elect,  q.  v.),  <  ek,  out,  +  Uyuv, 
pick,  choose:  see  legend.^  I.  a.  Selecting; 
choosing;  not  confined  to  or  following  any  one 
model  or  system,  but  selecting  and  appropri- 
ating whatever  is  considered  best  in  all. 

The  American  mind,  in  the  largest  sense  eclectic,  strug- 
gled for  universality,  while  it  asserted  freedom. 
^  Bcmcroft,  Hist.  U.  S.,  II.  464. 

When  not  creative,  their  genius  has  been  eclectic  and 
refining.  Stedman,  Vict.  Poets,  p.  23. 

Eclectic  medicine,  a  medical  theory  and  practice  based 
upon  selection  of  what  is  esteemed  best  in  all  systems ; 
sneoiflcally,  the  medical  system  of  a  separately  organized 
school  of  physicians  in  the  United  States,  who  make  much 
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use  of  what  they  regard  as  specific  remedies,  largely  or 
chiefly  botanical.— Eclectic  physician,  (a)  One  of  an 
ancient  order  of  physicians,  supposed  tu  have  been  found- 
ed by  Agathinus  of  Spai-ta.  (i)  A  practitioner  of  the 
American  school  of  eclectic  medicine. 

II,  n.  One  who,  in  whatever  department  of 
knowledge,  not  being  convinced  of  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  any  existing  system, 
culls  from  the  teachings  of  different  schools 
such  doctrines  as  seem  to  him  probably  true, 
conformable  to  good  sense,  wholesome  in  prac- 
tice, or  recommended  by  other  secondary 
considerations;  one  who  holds  that  opposing 
schools  are  right  in  their  distinctive  doctrines, 
wrong  only  in  their  opposition  to  one  another. 
In  philosophy  the  chief  groups  of  eclectics  have  been — (1) 
those  ancient  writers,  from  the  first  century  before  Christ, 
who,  like  Cicero,  influenced  by  Platonic  skepticism,  held  a 
composite  doctrme  of  ethics,  logic,  etc.,  aggregated  of  Pla- 
tonist.  Peripatetic,  Stoic,  and  even  Epicurean  elements ; 
(2)  writers  in  the  seventeenth  century  who,  like  Leibnitz, 
mingled  Aristotelian  and  Cartesian  principles ;  (3)  writ- 
ers in  the  eighteenth  century  who  adopted  in  part  the 
views  of  Leibnitz,  in  pai't  those  of  Locke ;  (4)  Schelling  and 
others,  who  held  beliefs  derived  from  various  idealistic, 
pantheistic,  and  mystical  philosophers ;  (6)  the  school  of 
Cousin,  who  took  a  mean  position  between  a  philosophy 
of  experience  and  one  of  absolute  reason. 

Even  the  eclectics,  who  arose  about  the  age  of  Augus- 
tus, .  .  .  were  ...  as  slavish  and  dependent  as  any  of 
their  brethren,  since  they  sought  for  truth  not  in  nature, 
but  in  the  several  schools. 

Hume,  Else  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

My  notion  of  an  eclectic  is  a  man  who,  without  foregone 

conclusions  of  any  sort,  deliberately  surveys  all  accessible 

modes  of  thought,  and  chooses  from  each  his  own  "hortua 

siccus"  of  definitive  convictions. 

J.  Owen,  Evenings  with  Skeptics,  II.  331. 
Specifically — (a)  A  follower  of  the  ancient  eclectic  philos- 
ophy. (&)  In  the  early  church,  a  Christian  who  believed 
the  doctrine  of  Plato  to  be  conformable  to  the  spirit  of 
the  gospel,  (c)  In  med.,  a  practitioner  of  eclectic  medi- 
cine, either  ancient  or  modern ;  an  eclectic  physician. 

eclectically  (ek-lek'ti-kal-i),  adv.  By  way  of 
choosing  or  selecting;  in  the  manner  of  the 
eclectic  philosophers  or  physicians;  as  an  ec- 
lectic. 

eclecticism  (ek-lek'ti-sizm),  n.  [=  F.  iclecU- 
eisme;  as  eclectic  +  -ism.']  The  method  of  the 
eclectics,  or  a  system,  as  of  philosophy,  medi- 
cine, etc.,  made  up  of  selections  from  various 
systems. 

Sensualism,  idealism,  skepticism,  mysticism,  are  all  par- 
tial and  exclusive  views  of  the  elements  of  intelligence. 
But  each  is  false  only  as  it  is  incomplete.  They  are  all 
true  in  what  they  aflfirm,  all  erroneous  in  what  they  deny. 
Though  hitherto  opposed,  they  are,  consequently,  not  in- 
capable of  coalition;  and,  infact,  can  only  obtain  their 
consummation  in  a  powerful  eclecticism, —  a  system  which 
shall  comprehend  them  all. 

Sir  W,  Hamilton,  Edinburgh  Eev.,  L.  201. 

eclectism  (ek-lek'tizm),  /t.  [<  F.  4clectisme  = 
Pg.  eclectismo,  <  Gr.  e/cAE/criJf,  picked  out:  see 
eclectic  and  ^sm.]   Same  as  eclecticism.   [Rare.] 

The  classicists,  indeed,  argue  for  that  eclectism  of  taste 
which  finds  suggestive  material  wherever  there  is  force 
and  beauty.  J).  G.  Mitchell,  Bound  Together,  iv. 

EclectllS  (ek-lek'tus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ckXsktS^, 
picked  out,  select:  see  eclectic]  1.  A  genus 
of  trichoglossine  parrots  related  to  the  lories, 
containing  several  species  of  the  Philippine, 
Malaccan,  and  Papuan  islands,  as  IS.  linncei, 
E.  polychlorus,  etc. — 2.  [I.  c]  A  parrot  of  the 
genus  Eclectns. 

eclegmt  (ek-lem'),  n.  [Prop,  'ecligm;  =  F. 
iclegme,  icligme,  <  L.  ecUgma,  <  Gr.  iic?isty/M,  an 
electuary,  \  kii)i.eixsiv,  lick  up,  <  in,  out,  +  /Ici- 
Xeiv,  lick.  Cf.  electuary,  from  the  same  ult. 
source.]     A  medicine  of  syrupy  consistency. 

eclimeter  (ek-Um'e-tSr),  ».  An.  instrument  to 
be  held  in  the  hand  for  measuring  the  zenith 
distances  of  objects  near  the  horizon. 

eclipse  (f-klips'),  <«•  [<  ME.  ecUps  (more  fre- 
quent in 'the  abbr.  form  clips,  clyppes,  clyppus, 
etc. :  see  clips),  <  OF.  eclipse^.  4clipse  =  Pr. 
eclipsis,  eclipses,  elipse  =  Sp.  Pg.  eclipse  =  It. 
eclisse,  ecclisse,  eccUssi,  <  L.  eclipsis,  <  Gr.  eiOiei- 
fig,  an  eclipse,  lit.  a  failing,  forsaking,  <  ckM- 
Tcetv,  leave  out,  pass  over,  forsake,  fail,  intr. 
leave  off,  cease,  suffer  an  eclipse,  <  e/c,  out,  -I- 
Xdireiv,  leave.]  1.  In  astron.,  an  interception 
or  obscuration  of  the  light  of  the  sun,  moon,  or 
other  heavenly  body,  by  the  intervention  of  an- 
other heavenly  body  either  between  it  and  the 
eye  or  between  it  and  the  source  of  its  illumi- 
nation. An  eclipse  of  the  sun  is  caused  by  the  interven- 
tion of  the  moon  between  it  and  the  earth,  the  sun's  disk 
being  thus  partially  or  entirely  hidden ;  an  eclipse  of  the 
moon  is  occasioned  by  the  earth  passing  between  it  and 
the  sun,  the  earth's  shadow  obscuring  the  whole  or  part  of 
its  surface,  but  never  entirely  concealing  it.  The  number 
of  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon  cannot  be  fewer  than  two 
nor  more  than  seven  in  one  year,  exclusive  of  penumbral 
eclipses  of  the  moon.  The  most  usual  number  is  four, 
seven  being  very  rare.  Jupiter's  satellites  are  eclipsed  by 
passing  through  his  shadow.    See  occidtaUon. 
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For  it  shal  chaungen  wonder  sooner 
And  take  eclips  right  as  the  moone, 
Whanne  he  is  from  us  i-lett 
Thui'gh  erthe,  that  bitwixe  is  sett 
The  Sonne  and  hir,  as  it  may  falle, 
Be  it  in  partie  or  in  alle. 

Rrnn.  of  the  Rose,  1.  5337. 

But  in  y«  first  watche  of  yo  night,  the  moone  suffred 

J.  Brende,  tr.  of  Quintus  Cmtius,  fol.  78. 

The  sun  .  .  .  from  behind  the  moon, 
In  dim  eclipse,  disastrous  twilight  sheds 
On  half  the  nations,  or  with  fear  of  change 
Perplexes  monarchs.  Milton,  P.  L.,  1.  597. 

As  when  the  sun,  a  crescent  of  eclipse. 

Dreams  over  lake  and  lawn,  and  isles  and  capes. 

Tennyson,  Vision  of  Sin,  i. 

2.  Figuratively,  any  state  of  obscuration ;  an 
overshadowing ;  a  transition  from  brightness, 
clearness,  or  animation  to  the  opposite  state : 
as,  his  glory  has  suffered  an  eclipse. 

All  the  posterity  of  our  first  parents  suffered  a  perpetual 
eclipse  of  spiritual  life.  Raleigh,  Hist.  World. 

Gayety  without  eclipse 
Wearieth  me.  Tennyson,  Lilian. 

How  like  the  starless  night  of  death 

Our  being's  brief  eclipse. 
When  faltering  heart  and  failing  breath 
Have  bleached  the  fading  lips ! 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Agnes. 
He  [Earl  Hakon]  was  zealous,  in  season  and  out  of  sea- 
son, to  bring  back  those  who  in  that  eclipse  of  the  old  faith 
had  either  gone  over  to  Christianity  or  preferred  to  "  trust 
in  themselves,"  to  what  he  considered  the  true  fold. 

Edinburgh  Rev. 

Annular,  central,  partial,  penumbral,  total  eclipse. 
See  the  adjectives. — Eclipse  of  a  satellite,  the  obscu- 
ration of  it  by  the  shadow  of  its  primary :  opposed  to  an 
occultation,  in  which  it  is  hidden  by  the  body  of  the  pri- 
mary.—  Eclipse  of  Thales,  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun 
which  took  place  685  B.  0.,  May  28th,  during  a  battle  be- 
tween the  Modes  and  the  Lydians,  and  which  is  stated  to 
have  been  predicted  by  Thales  of  Miletus.—  Quantity  Of 
an  eclipse,  the  number  of  digits  eclipsed.  See  digit,  3. 
eclipse  (f-klips'),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  eclipsed,  ■ppi. 
eclipsing.  [<  ME.  eclipsen,  <  OF.  eclipser,  F. 
^elipser  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  ecUpsar  =  It.  eclissare, 
ecclissare;  from  the  noun.]  I.  trans.  1.  To 
obscure  by  an  eclipse ;  cause  the  obscuration 
of;  darken  or  hide,  as  a  heavenly  body:  as,  the 
moon  eclipses  the  sun. 

Within  these  two  hundred  yeares  found  out  it  was  .  .  . 
that  the  moone  sometime  vf&seclipsed  twice  in  five  moneths 
space,  and  the  sunne  likewise  in  seven. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  ii.  9. 

2.  To  overshadow;  throw  in  the  shade;  ob- 
scure ;  hence,  to  surpass  or  excel. 

Though  you  have  all  this  worth,  you  hold  some  CLualities 
That  do  eclipse  your  virtues. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  King  and  No  King,  L  1. 

Another  now  hath  to  himself  engross'd 

All  power,  and  us  eclipsed.     Milton,  P.  L.,  v.  776. 

When  he  [Christ}  was  lifted  up  [to  his  cross],  he  did 
there  crucify  the  world,  and  the  things  of  it,  eclipse  the 
lustre,  and  destroy  the  power,  of  all  its  empty  vanities. 
Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  II.  xviii. 

I,  therefore,  for  the  moment,  omit  all  inquiry  how  far  the 
Mariolatry  of  the  early  Church  did  indeed  eclipse  Christ. 

Ruskin. 

II.  intrans.  To  suffer  an  eclipse.     [Rare.] 

The  labouring  moon 
Eclipses  at  their  charms.    Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  666. 

ecliptic  (e-klip'tik),  a.  and  n.  [Formerly  eclip- 
tick;  =  ^.  ^clipUque  =  Pg.  ecliptico  =  It.  edit- 
tico,  <  LL.  eclipticvs,  <  LGr.  eK/i£iwnic6g,  of  or 
caused  by  an  eclipse  (as  a  noun,  =  P.  4eliptique 
=  Sp.  ecliptica  =  Pg.  ecliptica  =  It.  eclittica,  < 
LL.  ecliptica  (so.  linea,  line),  <  Gr.  kicksmTiiio^ 
(sc.  KmXog,  circle),  the  line  or  circle  in  the  plane 
of  which  eclipses  take  place),  <  iKTiei-iptg,  an 
eclipse:  see  eclipse,  n."]  I.  a.  1.  Pertaining  to 
an  eclipse. — 3.  Pertaining  to  the  apparent  path 
of  the  sun  in  the  heavens :  as,  ecliptic  constel- 
lations. 

Thy  full  face  in  his  oblique  designe 
Confronting  Phoebus  in  th'  Ecliptick  line, 
And  th'  Earth  between. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  i.  4. 

Ecliptic  conjunction,  a  conjunction  in  longitude  of  the 
moon  with  the  sun,  the  former  being  within  its  ecliptic 
limits. — Ecliptic  digit,  one  twelfth  part  of  the  sun's  or 
moon's  diameter,  used  as  a  unit  in  expressing  the  quantity 
of  eclipses. — Ecliptic  limits,  the  greatest  distances  at 
which  the  moon  can  be  from  her  nodes  (that  is,  from 
the  ecliptic),  if  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  or  moon  is  to  hap- 
pen. 

II.  «.  1.  In  astron.,  a  great  circle  of  the  heav- 
ens in  the  plane  of  the  earth's  orbit,  or  that  of  ' 
the  apparent  annual  motion  of  the  sun  among 
the  stars.  The  fixed  ecliptic  is  the  position  of  the  eclip- 
tic at  any  given  date.  The  mean  ecliptic  is  the  position 
of  the  fixed  ecliptic  relative  to  the  equinoctial,  as  modified 
by  precession.  This  is  now  approaching  the  equinoctial 
at  the  rate  of  47"  per  century.  The  true  or  apparent  eclip- 
tic is  the  mean  ecliptic  as  modified  by  the  effects  of  nul^- 
tion.    The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  is  die  inclination  of  the 
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«cliptlc  to  the  equinoctial.    Its  mean  value  for  A.  D.  1900 

is  23*  27'  8". 

Satan  .  .  . 
Took  leave  ;  and  toward  the  coast  of  earth  beneath, 
Down  from  the  ecliptic  sped.         Milton,  P.  L.,  iii.  740. 

My  lady's  Indian  kinsman,  unannounced, 
"With  half  a  score  of  swarthy  faces  came. 
Hia  own,  tho"  keen  aud  bold  and  soldierly, 
Sear'd  by  the  close  ecliptic,  was  not  fair. 

Tennyson,  Aylmer's  Field. 

2.  A  great  circle  drawn  upon  a  terrestrial  globe, 
tangent  to  the  tropics,  it  is  sometimes  said  to  "  mark 
the  sun's  annual  path  across  the  surface  of  the  earth" ; 
but  since  its  plane  is  represented  as  fixed  upon  the  earth, 
the  rotation  of  the  latter  will  give  it  a  gyratory  motion  in- 
compatible with  its  representing  any  celestial  appearance. 
It  may,  however,  prove  convenient  when  a  terrestrial  globe 
is  used  instead  of  a  celestial  one. 

eclog,  n.    An  abbreviated  spelling  of  eclogue. 

ecloglte  (ek'lo-jit),  m.  [<  Gr.  M^Wyof,  picked 
out  (<  inTi^eiv,  pick  out,  cboose),  +  -iie^.]  The 
name  given  by  Haiiy  to  a  rook  consisting  of 
a  orystalUne-granular  aggregate  of  omphacite 
(a  granular,  grass-green  variety  of  pyroxene) 
■with  red  garnet.  With  these  essential  constituents 
cyanite  (disthene)  is  often  associated,  and,  less  commonly, 
silvery  mica,  quartz,  and  pyrites.  Tliis  is  one  of  tlie  most 
beautiful  of  rocks_,  and  of  rather  rare  occurrence.  It  is 
found  in  the  Alps,  in  the  Fichtelgebirge  in  Bavaria,  in  the 
Erzgebirge  in  Bohemia,  and  also  in  Norway.  It  occurs  in 
lenticular  masses  in  the  older  gneisses  and  schists.  To  the 
variety  occurring  at  Syra  in  Greece,  consisting  largely  of 
cyanite  or  disthene,  the  name  cyanite  rook  or  disthene  rock 
has  been  given.    Also  spelled  eklogite. 

eclogue  (ek'log),  re.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  eclog, 
a,nd  eglogiie,  ceglogue;  =  F.  eglogue,  eclogue,  now 
6glogue,  iclogue  =  Sp.  ecloga  =  Pg.  egloga  =  It. 
egloga,  ecloga  =  Gr.  ekloge  =  Dan.  Sw.  ehlog,  < 
Xi.  ecloga,  <  Gti.  inTMyq,  a  selection,  esp.  of  poems, 
"elegant  extracts"  (of.  e/cAoyof,  picked  out), 
<  ixMyELv,  pick  out,  select,  <  ek,  out,  +  Myetv, 
pick,  choose ;  of.  eclectic.  The  term  came  to  be 
applied  esp.  to  a  collection  of  pastoral  poems 
(with  special  ref.  to  Virgil's  pastoral  poems 
(BucoUca),  which  were  published  under  the 
title  of  EclogcB, '  selections'),  whence  the  false 
spellings  eglogue,  ceglogue  (F.  Eglogue,  etc.),  in 
an  endeavor  to  bring  in  the  pastoral  associa- 
tions of  Gr.  (i(f  (aly-),  a  goat.]  In  poetry,  a 
pastoral  composition,  in  which  shepherds  are 
introduced  conversing  with  one  another;  a 
bucolic :  as,  the  eclogues  of  Virgil. 

Some  be  of  opinion,  and  the  chiefe  of  those  who  haue 
written  in  this  Art  among  the  Latines,  that  the  pastorall 
Poesie  which  we  commonly  call  by  the  name  of  Eglogue 
and  Bucolick,  a  tearme  brought  in  by  the  Sicilian  Poets, 
should  be  the  first  of  any  other. 

Puttenhatn,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  30. 

eclosion  (f-klo'zhon),  re.  [<  P.  ielosion,  <  iclos-, 
stem  of  certain  parts  of  4clore,  emerge  from  the 
egg,  <  L.  excludere,  shut  out :  see  exclude,  exclu- 
sion, and  of.  closed,  closed.'}  The  act  of  emerging 
from  a  covering  or  concealment;  specifically, 
in  entom.,  the  escape  of  an  insect  from  the  pupa- 
or  chrysalis-case. 

eclysis  (ek'li-sis),  n.  [<  Gr.  eK2.vai(,  a  lowering 
of  the  voice  through  three  quarter-tones,  a  re- 
lease or  deliverance,  <  kK^veiv,  release,  <  ck,  out, 
+  \vuv,  loose.]  In  Gr.  music,  the  lowering  or 
flatting  of  a  tone :  opposed  to  eciole. 

ecod  (e-kod'),  interj.  [One  of  the  numerous 
variations,  as  egad,  begad,  hedad,  etc.,  of  the 
oath  by  God.'\  By  God;  egad:  a  minced  oath. 
[Now  rare.] 

Ecod,  you're  in  the  right  of  it. 

Sheridan  (?),  The  Camp,  i.  1. 
Bcod !  how  the  wind  blows  !     S.  Judd,  Margaret,  1. 14. 

ecology,  re.     See  wcology. 

econome  (ek'o-nom),  re.  [=  F.  iconome  =  Sp. 
ecdnomo  =  Pg.  It.  economo,  steward,  financial 
manager,  =  D.  econoom  =  G.  okonom,  husband- 
man, steward,  =  Dan.  okonom  =  Sw.  ekonom  (D. 
and  Sw.  after  F.),<LL.  oscoreomjts, <  Gr.  oiicov6/w(, 
a  housekeeper :  see  economy. "i  1.  In  the  eari^ 
church,  a  diocesan  administrator;  the  curator, 
administrator,  and  dispenser,  imder  the  bishop, 
of  the  diocesan  property  and  revenues. — 2.  In 
the  early  and  in  the  medieval  church,  and  to 
the  present  day  in  the  Greek  Church,  the  finan- 
cial officer  and  steward  of  a  monastery. 
Also  mconome  and  ceconomus. 

economic  (e-ko-  or  ek-o-nom'ik),  a.  [Former- 
ly also  economick,  ceconomic,  ceconomick,  ceco- 
nomique;  =  F.  economique  =  Sp.  econdmico  = 
Pg.  It.  economico  (of.  D.  economisch  =  G.  oko- 
nomisch  =  Dan.  okonomisk  =  Sw.  ekonomisk),  < 
L.  ceconomicus,  <  Gr.  oliwvofUKdg,  pertaining  to 
the  management  of  a  household  or  family, 
practised  therein,  frugal,  thrifty,  <  o'tKovo/iia,  the 
management  of  a  household :  see  economy.^ 
It,  Relating  or  pertaining  to  the  household; 
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domestic. — 2.  Pertaining  to  the  regulation  of 
household  concerns.     [Obsolete  or  archaic] 
And  doth  employ  her  economic  art. 
And  busy  care,  lier  household  to  preserve. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortal,  of  Soul. 

3.  Pertaining  to  pecuniary  means  or  concerns ; 
relating  to  or  connected  with  income  and  ex- 
penditure :  as,  his  economic  management  was 
bad;  he  was  restrained  by  economic  consider- 
ations; the  economic  branches  of  government. 
— 4.  Of  or  pertaining  to  economics,  or  the  pro- 
duction, distribution,  and  use  of  wealth ;  relat- 
ing to  the  means  of  living,  or  to  the  arts  by 
which  human  needs  and  comforts  are  supplied: 
as,  an  economic  problem;  economic  (usturb- 
anoes ;  economic  geology  or  botany. 

The  economic  ruin  of  Spain  may  be  said  to  date  from 
the  expulsion  of  the  Moriscoes. 

J,  Fiske,  Evolutionist,  p.  245. 

5 .  Characterized  by  freedom  from  wastefulness, 
extravagance,  or  excess ;  frugal;  saving;  spar- 
ing :  as,  economic  use  of  money  or  of  material. 
[In  this  sense  more  commonly  economical.'\ 

The  charitable  few  are  chiefly  they 
Whom  Fortune  places  in  the  middle  way ; 
Just  rich  enough,  with  economic  care. 
To  save  a  pittance,  and  a  pittance  spare. 

Harte,  Eulogius. 

=Sjm.  6.  Saving,  sparing,  careful,  thrifty,  provident. 
economical  (e-ko-  or  ek-o-nom'i-kal),  a.    [< 
economic  +  -al."]'   Same  as  economic.   The  form 
economical  is  more  common  than  economic  in  sense  5. 
This  econmnical  misfortune  [of  ill-assorted  matrimony]. 

Milton,  Divorce. 

There  was  no  ecoTwmical  distress  in  England  to  prompt 
the  enterprises  of  colonization.  Palfrey. 

But  the  economical  and  moral  causes  that  were  destroy- 
ing agriculture  in  Italy  were  too  strong  to  be  resisted. 

Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  I.  284. 

-  The  life  of  the  well-off  people  is  graceful,  pretty,  dain- 
tily-ordered, hospitable ;  but  it  has  a  simplicity  which  in- 
cidentally makes  it  comparatively  economical. 

Arch.  Forbes,  Souvenirs  of  some  Continents,  p.  68. 

economically  (e-ko-  or  ek-o-nom'i-kal-i),  adv. 
1 .  As  regards  the  production,  distribution,  and 
use  of  wealth ;  as  regards  the  means  by  which 
human  needs  and  comforts  are  supplied. —  2. 
With  economy;  with  frugality  or  moderation. 

economics  (e-ko-  or  ek-o-nom'iks),  re.  [For- 
merly also  ecohomicks ;' pi.  of  economic  (see 
•4cs),  after  Gr.  to  omovofUKa,  neut.  pi.  (also  fem. 
sing,  ri  oMovo/iiK^,  sa.Tkx"'!,  art),  the  art  of  house- 
hold management.]  1.  The  science  of  house- 
hold or  domestic  management.  [Obsolete  or 
archaic] — 2.  The  science  which  treats  of 
wealth,  its  production,  distribution,  etc. ;  po- 
litical economy. 

The  best  authors  have  chosen  rather  to  handle  it  [edu- 
cation] in  their  politicks  than  in  their  oeconomicks. 

Sir  H.  Wotton,  Keliquise,  p.  78. 

Not  only  in  science,  but  in  politicks  and  economics,  in 
the  less  splendid  arts  which  administer  to  convenience 
and  enjoyment,  much  information  may  be  derived,  by 
careful  search,  from  times  which  have  been  in  general 
neglected,  as  affording  nothing  to  repay  the  labour  of  at- 
tention. V.  Knox,  Essays,  No.  73. 

Among  minor  alterations,  I  may  mention  the  substitu- 
tion for  the  name  of  Political  Economy  of  the  single  conve- 
nient term  Economics.     Jevons,  Pol.  Econ.  (2d  ed.),  Pref. 

economisation,  economise,  etc.  See  economi- 
zation,  etc. 

economist  (e-kon'o-mist),  re.  [Formerly  also 
oeconomist;  ==  F.  iconomiste  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  econo- 
mista;  as  economy  +  -isf]  1.  One  who  man- 
ages peouniaiy  or  other  resovirces ;  a  manager 
in  general,  with  reference  to  means  and  ex- 
penditure or  outlay. 

Very  few  people  are  good  aeconomists  of  their  fortune, 
and  still  fewer  of  their  time.    Chesterfield,  Letters,  ccxvi. 

It  would  be  .  .  .  madness  to  expect  happiness  from  one 
who  has  been  so  very  bad  an  economist  of  his  own. 

Goldsmith,  Vicar,  xiii. 
Ferdinand  was  too  severe  an  economist  of  time  to  waste 
it  willingly  on  idle  pomp  and  ceremonial. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  19. 

Specsjfically — 2.  A  careful  or  prudent  manager 
of  pecuniary  means ;  one  who  practises  frugal- 
ity in  expenditure:  as,  he  has  the  reputation 
of  being  an  economist;  he  is  a  rigid  economist. 
— 3.  One  versed  in  economics,  or  the  science  of 
political  economy. 

So  well  known  an  English  econximist  as  Mai  thus  has  also 
shown  in  a  few  lines  his  complete  appreciation  of  the 
mathematical  nature  of  economic  questions. 

Jevons,  Pol.  Econ.  (2d  ed.),  Pref. 

4.  An  officer  in  some  cathedrals  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland  who  is  appointed  by  the  chapiter  to 
manage  the  cathedral  fund,  to  see  to  the  neces- 
sary repairs,  pay  the  church  officers,  etc. — 
Economist  mouse,  Aroicola  ceconomus,  a  Siberian  vole. 
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Economite  (e-kon'o-mit),  re.  [As  economy  + 
-ite2.]     Same  as  Harmonist,  4. 

economization  (e-kon''o-mi-za'shon),  re.  [< 
economize  +  -ation.']  The  act  or"  practice  of 
economizing,  or  managing  frugally  or  to  the 
best  effect ;  the  result  of  economizing ;  econ- 
omy; saving.  Also  spelled  economisation. 
[Rare.] 

To  the  extent  that  augmentation  of  mass  results  in  a 
greater  retention  of  heat,  it  effects  an  econom,ization  of 
force.  H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Biol.,  fe  47, 

economize  (e-kon'o-miz),  v.;  pret.  and  pp. 
economized,  ppr.  economizing.  [=  F.  ^conomi- 
ser  =  Sp.  economizar  =  Pg.  econoniisar  =  It.  eco- 
nomizzare  =  D.  economiseren  =  G.  okonomisi- 
ren  =  Dan.  okonomisere;  as  economy  +  4ze.2  I. 
trans.  To  manage  economically;  practise  econ- 
omy in  regard  to ;  treat  savingly  or  sparingly : 
as,  to  economize  one's  means  or  strength;  he 
economized  his  expenses. 

To  manage  and  ecoTWmize  the  use  of  circulating  me- 
dium. Walsh. 

II,  intrans.  To  practise  economy;  avoid 
waste,  extravagance,  or  excess ;  be  sparing  in 
outlay :  as,  to  economize  in  one's  housekeeping, 
or  in  the  expenditure  of  energy. 

He  does  not  know  how  to  economize.  Smart. 

Also  spelled  economise. 

economizer  (e-kon'o-mi-zer),  re.  1.  One  who- 
economizes;  one  w"ho  uses  money,  material, 
time,  etc.,  economically  or  sparingly. — 2.  In 
engin.,  an  apparatus  by  which  economy,  as  of 
fuel,  is  effected ;  specifically,  one  in  which  waste 
heat  from  a  boiler  or  furnace  is  utilized  for 
heating  the  feed-water. 
Also  spelled  economiser. 

economy  (f-kon'o-mi),  re. ;  pi.  economies  (-miz). 
[Formerly  also  economie,  (economy,  ceconomie ; 
=  F.  Economic  =  Sp.  economia  =  Pg.  It.  econo- 
mia  =  D.  economie  =  G.  okonomie  =  Dan.  oko- 
nomi  ==  Sw.  ekonomi  (D.  and  Sw.  after  F.),  <  L. 
ceconomia,  <  Gr.  olicovo/ua,  the  management  of  a 
household  or  family,  or  of  the  state,  the  public 
revenue,  <  olKovSpog,  one  who  manages  a  house- 
hold, a  manager,  administrator,  <  oIkoc,  a  house, 
household  (=  L.  vicus,  a  village,  >  ult.  E.  wick, 
viich,  a  village,  etc :  see  wiclfi),  +  vlfieiv,  deal 
out,  distribute,  manage :  see  motobI.]  1.  The 
management,  regulation,  or  supervision  of 
means  or  resources;  especially,  the  njanage- 
ment  of  the  pecuniary  or  other  concerns  of  a. 
household:  as,  you  are  practising  bad  economy; 
their  domestic  economy  needs  reform. 
Fain.  He  keeps  open  house  for  all  comers. 
Wid.  He  ought  to  be  very  rich,  whose  ceconomy  is  so 
profuse.  Mrs.  Centlivre,  The  ArtiHce,  iv. 

Hence  —  2.  A  frugal  and  judicious  use  of 
money,  material,  time,  etc. ;  the  avoidance  of 
or  freedom  from  waste  or  extravagance  in  the 
management  or  use  of  anything ;  frugality  in 
the  expenditure  or  consumption  of  money,  ma- 
terials, etc. 

I  have  no  other  notion  of  economy  than  that  it  is  the- 
parent  of  liberty  and  ease.     Swift,  To  Lord  Bolingbroke. 

Nature,  with  a  perfect  economy,  turns  all  forces  to  ao- 
oount.  H.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  388. 

Anotiier  principle  that  serves  to  throw  light  on  our  in- 
quiry is  that  which  has  been  called  the  principle  of  econ- 
omy, viz.,  that  an  effect  is  pleasing  in  proportion  as  it  is. 
attained  by  little  effort  and  simple  means. 

J.  Ward,  Encyo.  Brit.,  XX.  70. 
3.  Management,  order,  or  arrangement  in  gen- 
eral; the  disposition  or  regulation  of  the  parts 
or  functions  of  any  organic  whole ;  an  organ- 
ized system  or  method :  as,  the  internal  economy 
of  a  nation;  the  economy  of  the  work  is  out  of 
joint. 

This  economy  must  be  observed  in  the  'minutest  parts  of 
an  epic  poem.  Dryden,  jEneid,  Ded. 

If  we  rightly  examine  things,  we  shall  find  that  there- 
is  a  sort  ot  economy  in  providence,  that  one  shall  excel 
where  another  is  defective,  in  order  to  make  men  more  use- 
ful to  each  other,  and  mix  them  in  society. 

Steele,  Tatler,  No.  92. 
Specifically  — (a)  The  provisions  of  nature  for  the  genei-a- 
tion,  nutrition,  and  preservation  of  animals  and  plants  ;. 
the  regular,  harmonious  system  in  accordance  with  which 
the  functions  of  living  animals  and  plants  are  performed : 
as,  the  animal  eamomy;  the  vegetable  economy. 
He  who  hunts 
Or  harms  them  there  is  guilty  of  a  wrong. 
Disturbs  the  economy  of  nature's  realm. 

Cowper,  Task,  vi.  677. 
_  If  we  forget,  for  an  instant,  that  each  species  tends  to 
increase  inordinately,  and  that  some  check  is  always  in 
action,  yet  seldom  perceived  by  us,  the  whole  economy  of 
Nature  will  be  utterly  obscured. 

Darwin,  Origin  of  Species,  p.  303. 
(b)  The  functional  organization  of  a  living  body:  as,  his 
internal  economy  is  badly  deranged. 
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It  is  necessary  to  banish  from  the  mhid  the  Idea  that  we 
live  literally  besieged  by  organisms  always  ready  to  bow 
putrefaction  on  the  mucous  tract  of  our  economies. 

Science,  III.  520. 
<(!)  The  regulation  and  disposition  of  the  internal  affairs 
of  a  state  or  nation,  or  of  any  department  of  government. 

The  Jews  already  had  a  Sabbath,  which  as  citizens  and 
subjects  of  that  economy  they  were  obliged  to  keep,  and 
did  keep.  Paley. 

The  theatre  was  by  no  means  so  essential  a  part  of  the 
economy  of  a  Koman  city  as  it  was  of  a  Grecian  one. 

J.  Fergusson,  Hist.  Arch.,  I.  323. 

4t.  Management;  control.     [Bare.] 

I  shall  never  recompose  my  Features,  to  receive  Sir 
Ilowland  with  any  (Economy  of  Face. 

CoTigreoe,  Way  of  the  World,  iil.  5. 
Domestic  economy.  See  domestic. — Economy  of 
grace.  See  srace.— Political  economy.  See  poluicat. 
=Syn.  2.  Frugality,  Economy,  Thrift.  Frugality  saves 
by  avoiding  both  waste  and  needless  expense ;  its  central 
idea  is  that  of  saving.  Economy  goes  further,  and  Includes 
prudent  management :  as,  economy  of  time.  Thrift  is  a 
stronger  word  for  economy;  it  is  a  smart,  ambitious,  and 
successful  economy. 

LncuUus,  yiYien  frugality  could  charm. 
Had  roasted  turnips  in  the  Sabine  farm. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  1.  218. 
Strict  economy  enabled  him  [Frederic  William]  to  keep 
up  a  peace  establishment  of  sixty  thousand  troops. 

Macavlay,  Frederic  the  Great. 
Thrift,  thrift,  Horatio !  the  funeral  bak'd  meats 
Did  coldly  furnish  forth  the  marriage  tables. 
'  Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  2, 

e  converse  (e  kon-ver'so).  [L.,  lit.  from  the 
converse :  e,  ex,  from ;  converso,  abl.  of  conver- 
sum,  neut.  of  con/versus,  converse :  see  converse^, 
a.]  On  the  contrary;  on  the  other  hand. 
^corchd  (a-kor-sha'),  n.  [P.,  lit.  flayed,  pp. 
of  icorcUer,  OF.  escoreher,  flay,  >  ult.  E.  scorch: 
see  scorch.'^  In  painting  and  saulp.,  a  subject, 
man  or  animal,  flayed  or  exhibited  as  deprived 
of  its  skin,  so  that  the  musoular  system  is  ex- 
posed, for  the  purposes  of  study. 
ecorticate  (e-k6r'ti-kat),  a.  [<  NL.  "ecorticatus, 
<  L.  e-  priv.  +  cortex  (cortie-),  bark:  see  corti- 
cate.'] In  bat. ,  without  a  cortical  layer :  applied 
especially  to  lichens. 
£cossaise  (a-ko-saz'),  n.  [F.,  fem.  of  Mcossais, 
Scotch:  see  Scotch^.']  1.  A  species  of  rustic 
dance  of  Scotch  origin. —  S.  Music  written  for 
such  a  dance,  or  in  imitation  of  its  rhythm. —  3. 
In  tlwrapeutics,  the  douche  ficossaise  or  Scotch 
douche,  alternating  hot  and  cold  douches. 

The  alternation  of  hot  and  cold  douches,  which  for  some 
unknown  reason  has  got  the  name  of  Ecossaise,  is  a  very 
powerful  remedy  from  the  sti'ong  action  and  reaction  which 
it  produces,  and  is  one  of  very  great  value. 

Eneyc.  Brit.,  III.  439. 

ecostate  (e-kos'tat),  a.  [<  NL.  ecostatus,  <  L. 
e-  priv.  +  costa,  a  rib:  see  costate.']  1.  In  iot., 
not  costate ;  without  ribs. —  3.  In  sool. :  (a) 
Having  no  eostse,  in  general ;  ribless.  (&)  Bear- 
ing no  ribs,  as  a  vertebra, 

^COUte  (a-kof),  n.  [F.,  <  icouter,  OF.  escouter, 
listen,  >  ult.  E.  scout'':']  In  fort.,  a  small  gal- 
lery made  in  front  of  the  glacis  for  the  shelter 
of  troops,  designed  to  annoy  or  interrupt'  the 
miners  of  the  enemy. 

Ecpantheria  (ek-pan-the'ri-a), ».  [NL.  (Hiib- 
ner,  1816),  so  called  as  being  spotted,  <  Gr.  ck, 
out  (here  intensive),  +  irdvBiip,  panther  or  leop- 
ard: see  panther.]  A  genus  of  arctiid  moths 
chiefly  distinguished  by  the  short  hind  wings, 
and  comprising  a  large  number  of  new-world 
species.  Most  of  them  are  tropical  or  subtrop- 
ical, but  E.  scribonia  is  a  well-known  North 
American  form. 

ecphasist  (ek'fa-sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Qr.exipamg,  a 
declaration,  <  eiaji&vai,  speak  out,  <  i/f,  out,  + 
^dvoi  =  L.  fari,  speak.]  In  rhet.,  an  explicit 
declaration. 

Ecphimotes,  n.    See  Ecphymotes. 

ecphlysis  (ek'fli-sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gtr.  as  if  *«k- 
^IvaiQ,  <  iKflv^eiv,  spurt  out,  <  en,  out,  +  ipTS^eiv, 
ij>?Meiv,  bubble  up,  burst  out.]  In  pathol,  vesic- 
ular eruption,  confined  in  its  action  to  the  sur- 
face. 

ecphonemat  (ek-fo-ne'ma),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ck- 
<p&ii7!iia,  a  thing  called  out,  a  sermon,  <  empunislv, 
cry  out,  pronounce,  <  £K,  out,  -t-  ^uve'cv,  utter  a 
soimd,  <  ^avfi,  the  voice,  a  sound.]  A  rhetori- 
cal exclamation  or  ejaculation.     See  eepho- 

ecphoneme  (ek'fo-nem),  n.  [<  Gr.  ei^&v^/ia: 
see  eophonema.]  The  mark  of  exclamation  (1). 
GooM  Brown. 

ecphonesis  (ek-fo-ne'sis),  n.;  pi.  ecplioneses 
(-sez).  [NL.,  <  &r.  £K(j>av?!atg,  pronunciation, 
an  exclamation,  <  kK<piMelv,  pronounce,  cry  out : 
see  eophonema.]  1.  In  rhet.,  a  figure  which 
consists  in  the  use  of  an  exclamation,  question, 
or  other  form  of  words  used  interjectionally  to 
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express  some  sudden  emotion,  such  as  joy,  sor- 
row, fear,  wonder,  indignation,  anger,  or  impa- 
tience. Also  called  exclamation. — 3.  In  the  Gr. 
Ch.,  one  of  those  parts  of  the  service  which  are 
said  by  the  priest  or  officiant  in  an  audible  or 
elevated  voice.  The  greater  part  of  the  liturgy  is  said 
secretly  —  that  is,  in  a  low  or  inaudible  tone(f»u<rTmil!,  an 
adverb  equivalent  to  the  secrete  or  secreto  of  the  Latin 
ChurchJ.  The  ecphoneses,  on  the  other  hand,  are  said 
aloud  (eKffxofu;,  an  adverb  answering  to  the  phrases  intel- 
ligibili  uoce,  clara  voce,  of  the  Koman  Missal,  with  an  audi- 
ble voice,  with  a  loud  voice,  in  the  English  Prayer-Book). 
They  generally  form  the  conclusion  of  a  prayer  which  the 
priest  has  said  secretly,  and  contain  a  doxology  or  ascrip- 
tion to  the  Trinity.  The  benediction  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Liturgy  of  the  Catechumens  and  that  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Anaphora  in  the  Constantlnopolltan  liturgies 
are  said  In  this  way.    Also  called  the  exelamatimu 

ecphora  (ek'fo-ra),  n.    [NL.,  <  Gr.  £/t^opd,  a  oar-    {^"f^^ 
rying  out,  a  projection  in  a  building,  <  e/apipetv, 

.  carry  out,  intr.  shoot  forth,  <  ek,  out,  +  (pipeiv.=: 
E.  bear^.]  1.  In  arch.,  the  projection  of  any 
member  or  molding  before  the  face  of  the  mem- 
ber or  molding  next  below  it. — 2.  tcap.]  In 
conch.,  same  as  Fusus.     Conrad,  1843. 

ecphractic  (ek-frak'tik),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr,  ek- 
fpaKTindg,  fit  for  clearing  obstructions  (eKippaic- 
Tticd,  sc.  (^dpfiaxa,  pi.,  ecphractic  medicines),  < 
ix^paaaeLv,  clear  obstructions,  open  up,  <£K,.out, 
+  (ppdaasiv,  inclose.]  I.  a.  In  med.,  serving  to 
remove  obstructions ;  deobstrueut. 
II.  n.  An  ecphractic  drug. 

ecphroniat  (ek-fro'ni-a),  «.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  l/ajipav, 
out  of  one's  mind,  crazy,  <  ck,  out  of,  +  (pp^, 
mind.]    In  pathol..  insanity. 

ecphyma  (ek-fi'mS),  n. ;  pi.  ecphymata  (ek-fim'- 
9'"t9')'  PNL.,  <  Gr.  liapv/ia,  an  eruption  of  pim- 
ples, <  SK<jAeaBat,  grow  out,  <  e/c,  out,  -I-  <jivea8ai, 
grow.]  In  pathol.,  a  cutaneous  excrescence,  as 
a  wart. 

Ecphymotes  (ek-fi-mo'tez),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
£K(jw/ia,  an  eruption  of  pimples:  see  ecphyma.] 
A  genus  of  pleurodont  lizards,  of  the  family 
Iguamdm,  having  a  short  and  flattened  form, 
and  large  pointed  carinate  scales  on  the  thick 
tail :  otherwise  generally  as  in  Polychrus.  Mts- 
inger,  1826.    Also  spelled  EcpMmoies. 

ecphysesis  (ek-fi-ze'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  E/c^ixr^- 
atc,  emission  of  the  breath,  <  kmpvaav,  blow  out, 
breathe  out,  snort,  <  ek,  out,  -I-  (^adv,  blow, 
breathe.]    la  pathol.,  a  quick  breathing. 

Ecpleopodidse  (ek-ple-o-pod'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

<  Eepleopus  +  -idee.]  A  family  of  ptychopleu- 
ral  or  cyclosaurian  lizards.    Also  Eaoleopoda. 

Eepleopus  (ek-ple'o-pus),  n.  [NL.,  <  dt.  Ikk?,^o^, 
complete,  entire  ('  ek,  out,  +  nXhi,  full),  + 
TToiif  =  E.  foot.]  The  typical  genus  of  the  fam- 
ily Ecpleopodidce.    Dumhil  and  Bibron. 

ecptomat  (ek-to'mS.),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  cKTcra/ia,  a 
dislocation,  <  kicTrinTetv,  fall  out  of,  be  dislo- 
cated, <  £K,  out,  +  mivrsiv,  fall.]  In  pathol.,  a 
falling  down  of  any  part:  applied  to  luxations, 
prolapsus  uteri,  scrotal  hernia,  the  expulsion 
of  the  placenta,  sloughing  off  of  gangrenous 
parts,  etc. 

ecpyesis  (ek-pi-e'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  iinzvricn^, 
suppuration,  <  CKirvieiv,  suppurate,  <  ek,  out,  + 
TTvsiv,  suppurate,  <  nvov,  pus.]  In  patliol.,  a 
skin-disease  with  purulent  or  serous  effusion : 
now  rarely  used. 

6crasement  (a-kraz'mon),  n.  [F.  ecrasement,  a 
crushing,  <  Scraser,  crush :  see  craze.]  In  surg., 
the  operation  of  removing  a  part,  as  a  tumor, 
by  a  wire  or  chain  loop  gradually  tightened  so 
as  to  cut  slowly  through  its  attachment. 

6craseur  (a-kra-z6r'),  n.  [F.,  <  ecraser,  crush, 
bruise :  see  craze.]  In  surg.,  an  instrument  for 
removing  tumors,  it  consists  of  a  fine  chain  or  wire 
which  is  passed  around  the  base  of  the  part  to  be  re- 
moved, and  gradually  tightened  by  a  screw  or  otherwise 
until  it  has  cut  through.— Galvanic  ^craseur,  an  ^cra- 
seur  so  constructed  that  the  wire  loop  can  be  heated  to 
redness  while  in  use  by  the  passage  through  it  of  an  elec- 
tric current. 

6crevisse  (a-kre-ves'),  »•  [F-  dcrevisse,  a  craw- 
fish, a  cuirass:  see  crawfish,  crayfish.]  In  ar- 
mor, a  name  given  to  any  piece  formed  of  splints, 
one  sliding  over  the  other,  in  the  manner  of  the 

■  tail  of  the  crawfish.  See  garde^eine,  great  bra- 
guette  (under  braguette),  and  splint. 

ecrhythnius  (ek-rith'mus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ek- 
pvd/ios,  otit  of  tune,  <  Efc,  out,  +  pvdfidc,  tune, 
rhythm:  see  rhythm.]  In  med.,  an  irregular 
beating  of  the  pulse. 

6cru  (e-kro' ;  F.  pron.  a-kru'),  a.  [F.  Scru,  un- 
bleached, raw,  applied  to  linen,  silk,  etc.,  OF. 
escru,  <  es-,  here  immeaning,  +  cru,  raw,  crude, 

<  L.  crudus:  see  crude.]  1.  Unbleached:  ap- 
plied to  textile  fabrics.— 3.  Having  the  color 
of  raw  silk,  or  of  undyed  and  unblea,ched  linen ; 
hence,  by  extension,  having  any  similar  shade  of 
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neutral  color,  as  the  color  of  hemp  or  hempen 
cord.— Ecru  lace,  a  modem  lace  made  with  two  kinds 
of  braid,  one  plain  and  the  other  crinkled,  and  worked 
into  large  and  prominent  patterns,  usually  geometrical, 
with  bars  or  brides  of  thread.  The  term  is  derived  from 
the  common  use  of  materials  of  )5cru  color. 

ecrustaceous  (e-krus-ta'shius),  a.  [<  NL. 
*ecrustaceus,  <  L.  e-  priv.  +  crusta,  a  crust : 
see  crvstaceous.]  In  bot.,  without  a  crustaceous 
thallus,  as  some  lichens. 

ecstasis  (ek'sta-sis),  n.  [LL.,  <  Gr.  Eicorao/f : 
see  ecstasy.]    tn  pathol.,  same  as  ecstasy,  3. 

ecstasize  (ek'sta-siz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  ecsta- 
sized, ppr.  ecstasizing.  [<  ecstasy  +  -ise.]  To  fill 
with  ecstasyor  excessive  joy.  F.Butler.  [Eare.] 

Hose  and  Margaret  burst  from  their  retreat  with  a  loud 
laugh,  and  gave  Obed  a  hearty  greeting;  which  he,  be- 
mazed  and  eestacized,  returned  as  handsomely  as  he  knew 
how.  &  Judd,  Margaret,  il.  11. 

ecstasy  (ek'sta-si),  n. ;  pi.  ecstasies  (-siz).  [For- 
merly spelled  variously  ecsiosie,  ecstacy,  extasy, 
extasie,  etc. ;  =  F.  extase  =  Sp.  extasi,  extasis  = 
Pg.  extasis  =  It.  estasi  (D.  extase  =  G.  ekstase  = 
Dan.  extase  =  Sw.  extas,  <  F.),<  LL.  ecstasis,  ML. 
also  extasis,  <  Gr.  iKaramc,  any  displacement 
or  removal  from  the  proper  place,  a  standing 
aside,  distraction  of  mind,  astonishment,  later 
atrance,  <  e^iardvai,  2d.  aor.  EKsr^vat,  put  or  place 
aside,  mid.  and  pass,  stand  aside,  <  e^,  e/c,  out, 
-I-  iardvat,  place,  set,  laTaadai,  stand:  see  stasis.] 
1 .  A  state  in  which  the  mind  is  exalted  or  lib- 
erated as  it  were  from  the  body ;  a  state  in  which 
the  functions  of  the  senses  are  suspended  by  the 
contemplation  of  some  extraordinary  or  super- 
natural object,  or  by  absorption  in  some  over- 
powering idea,  most  frequently  of  a  religious 
nature ;  entrancing  rapture  or  transport. 

Whether  what  we  call  ecstasy  be  not  dreaming  with  our 
eyes  open,  1  leave  to  be  examined.  Locke. 

When  the  mind  is  warmed  with  heavenly  thoughts,  and 
wrought  up  into  some  degrees  of  holy  ecstasy,  it  stays  not 
there,  but  communicates  these  impressions  to  the  body. 
Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermon's,  II.  xix. 

The  14'eoplatonists,  though  they  sometimes  spoke  of 
civic  virtues,  regarded  the  condition  of  ecstasy  as  not  only 
transcending  but  including  all,  and  that  condition  could 
only  be  arrived  at  by  a  passive  life. 

Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  I.  350. 

3.  Overpowering  emotion  or  exaltation,  in 
which  the  mind  is  absorbed  and  the  actions  are 
controlled  by  the  exciting  subject;  a  sudden 
access  of  intense  feeling.  Specifically— (a)  Joyful, 
delightful,  or  rapturous  emotion ;  extravagant  delight :  as, 
the  ecstasy  of  love ;  he  gazed  upon  the  scene  with  ecstasy. 
He  on  the  tender  grass 
Would  sit,  and  hearken  ev'n  to  ecstasy. 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  626. 
Sweet  thankful  love  his  soul  did  fill 
With  utter  ecstasy  of  bliss. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  II.  84. 
It  is  a  sky  of  Italian  April,  full  of  sunshine  and  the  hid- 
den ecstasy  of  larks. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  191. 
The  ecstasies  of  mirth  and  teri'or  which  his  gestures 
and  play  of  countenance  never  failed  to  produce  in  a 
nursery  fiattered  him  [Garrick]  quite  as  much  as  the  ap- 
plause of  mature  critics.  Macaulay,  Madame  d'Arblay. 
(b)  Grlevous,.f eafful,  or  painful  emotion ;  extreme  agita- 
tion ;  distraction :  as,  the  very  ecstasy  of  grief ;  an  ecstasy 
of  fear. 

Better  be  with  the  dead  .  .  . 
Than  on  the  tortui-e  of  the  mind  to  lie 
In  restless  ecstacy.  Shak.,  MsLchetti,  ili.  2. 

Come,  let  us  leave  him  in  his  Ireful  mood, . 
Our  words  will  but  increase  his  ecstasy. 

Marlowe,  Jew  of  Malta,  1.  2. 
And  last,  the  cannons'  voice  that  shook  the  skies. 
And,  as  It  fares  In  sudden  ecstasies, 
. .    At  once  bereft  us  both  of  ears  and  eyes. 

Dryden,  Astrsea  Hedux,  1.  228. 

3.  In  m^d.,  a  morbid  state  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, allied  to  catalepsy  and  trance,  in.which  the 
patient  assumes  the  attitude  and  expression  of 
rapture.  AXso ecstasis. — 4t.  Insanity;  madness. 
That  noble  and  most  sovereign  reason. 
Like  sweet  bells  jangled,  out  of  tune  and  harsh ; 
That  unmatch'd  form  and  feature  of  blown  youth. 
Blasted  with  ecstacy.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  lii.  1. 

ecstasy  (ek'sta-si),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  ecstasied, 
ppr.  ecstasying.  [<  ecstasy,  n.]  To  fill  with  rap- 
ture or  enthusiasm.     [Rare.] 

The  persons  .  .  .  then  made  prophetical  and  inspired 
must  needs  have  discoursed  like  seraphims  and  the  most 
ecstasied  order  of  Intelligences. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  31. 

They  were  so  ecstasied  with  joy  that  they  made  the 
heavens  ring  with  triumphant  snouts  and  acclamations. 
J.  Scott,  Christian  Life,  I.  iv.  §  6. 

ecstatic  (ek-stat'ik),  a.  and  n.  [Formerly  ec- 
statick,  extatiek;  =  F.  extatique  =  Sp.  extdUco 
=  Pg.  extatico  =  It.  estatico,  <  Gr.  knaraTiKdi,  < 
EKaraaic,  ecstasy:  see  ecstasy.]  I,  a.  1.  Per- 
taining to  or  resulting  from  ecstasy ;  entran- 
cing; overpowering. 
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In  pensiTe  trance,  and  anguish,  and  ecstatick  fit. 

MMon,  The  Passion,  1.  42. 
To  gain  Peacennius  one  employs  his  schemes ; 
One  grasps  a  Cecrops  in  ecstatick  dreams. 

Pope,  To  Addison. 

The  Sonnets  [lira.  Browning's]  reveal  to  us  that  Love 

which  is  the  most  ecstatic  of  human  emotions  and  worth 

all  other  gifts  in  life.  Stedman,  Vict.  Poets,  p.  138. 

2.  Affected  by  ecstasy;  enraptured;  entranced. 

r.y  making  no  responses  to  ordinary  stimuli,  the  ecstatic 
subject  shows  that  he  is  "  not  himself." 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  §  77. 

II.  n.  1.  One  subject  to  ecstasies  or  raptures; 
an  extravagant  enthusiast.     [Rare.] 

Old  Hereticks  and  idle  Ecstaticks,  such  as  the  very  primi- 
tive times  were  infinitely  pestred  withal. 

Bp.  Gavden,  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  201. 

2.  pi.  Ecstasy;  rapturous  emotion. 
ecstatical  (ek-stat'i-kal),  a.     [Formerly  extati- 
cal;  <  ecstatic  +  -al.']  "  Same  as  ecstatic. 

With  other  extaticall  furies,  and  religious  frencies,  with 
ornaments  of  gold  and  iewels.    Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  66. 

ecstatically  (ek-stat'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  an  ec- 
static manner ;  rapturously ;  ravisliingly. 

ectad  (ek'tad),  adv.  [<  Gr.  Urdg,  without,  out- 
side, +  -ad^,  <  L.  ad,  to.]  In  anat.,  to  or  to- 
ward the  outside  or  exterior;  outward;  out- 
wardly. 

The  dura  mater  may  be  described  as  ectad  of  the  brain, 
but  entad  of  the  cranium. 

Wilder  and  Gage,  Anat.  Tech.,  p.  27. 

ectal  (ek'tal),  a.  [<  Gr.  e/crdf,  without,  -t-  -al.'] 
In  anat.,  outer;  external;  superficial;  periph- 
eral: opposed  to  emfeii. 

The  suggestion  to  employ  ental  and  ectal  was  welcomed, 
and  they  were  published  [by  Wilder  in  1881], 

Wilder  and  Gage,  Anat.  Tech.,  p.  27. 

ectasia  (ek-ta'si-a),  n.     [NL. :  see  ectasis.l    1. 

Eotasis. —  3.  Aneurism Alveolar  ectasia.  Same 

as  vesicular  emphysema  (which  see,  under  emphysema). 

ectasis  (ek'ta-sis),  n.  [LL.,  <  Gr.  iKTaaig,  ex- 
tension, <  kia-dvEiv  (=  L.  exten-d-ere),  extend,  < 
£/c,  out,  -t-  reiveiv,  stretch:  see  extend,  tend^.']  1. 
In  anc.  orthoepy  and  pros. :  (a)  The  pronuncia- 
tion of  a  vowel  as  long.  (6)  The  lengthening 
or  protraction  of  a  vowel  usually  short.  See 
diastole. —  2.  Inane,  rhet.:  (a)  The  use  of  a  long 
vowel  or  syllable  in  a  part  of  a  clause  or  sen- 
tence where  it  will  produce  a  special  rhythmical 
effect.  (6)  The  use  of  a  form  of  a  word  longer 
than  that  commonly  employed.  TMs  is  gener- 
ally aaXled  paragoge. 

ectaster  (ek-tas't6r),  n.  [Nil. ,  <  Gr.  EKTdg,  with- 
out, -I-  aaTTjp,  star.]  A  kind  of  sponge-spicule. 
Sollas. 

ectatic  (ek-tat'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  tKrardg,  capable 
of  extension,  <  enTelvEiv,  extend:  see  ectasis.] 
Exhibiting  or  pertaining  to  ectasis. 

ectene,  ectenes  (ek'te-ne,  -nez),  n.  [<  Gr.  EKTE- 
w^f  (LGr.  also  cktcv^,  n.),  prop,  adj.,  extended, 
continued  (sc.  lueala,  alr/iaic,  svxv,  or  irpoaevx^, 
supplication,  prayer),  <  kureiveiv,  stretch  out, 
prolong:  see  ectasis  and  extend^  In  the  Gr. 
Ch.,  one  of  the  litanies  recited  by  the  deacon 
and  choir,  it  follows  the  gospel,  and  is  introduced  by 
the  words  "Let  us  all  say  with  our  whole  soul,  and  with 
our  whole  mind  let  us  say."  The  choir  responds  with 
Kyrie  ECeison,  once  after  this  invitation  and  the  first  peti- 
tion, and  tlirice  after  the  other  petitions.    See  litany. 

ectental  (ek-teu'tal),  a.  [<  Gr.  cktS;,  without, 
+  evT6c,  within,  +"-al.]  m  erribryol.,  of  or  per- 
taining to  the  outer  and  the  inner  layer  of  a  gas- 
trula:  specifically  said  of  the  line  of  primitive 
juncture  of  the  ectoderm  and  endoderm  cii?- 
cumscribing  the  mouth  of  a  gastrula.  Also 
ecto-ental. 

ecteron  (ek'te-ron),  n.  An  erroneous  form  of 
ecderon.     Mli'art. 

ecteronic  (ek-te-ron'ik),  a.  An  erroneous  form 
of  ecderoitio.    Mivart. 

ecthesis  (ek'the-sis),  n.  [<  Gr.  IxBeaig,  a  setting 
forth,  an  exposition,  <  iKderog,  verbal  adi.  of 
inTidivai,  put  out,  set  forth,  <  e/c,  out,  +  rcdevai, 
put,  set.]  An  exposition,  especially  of  faith. 
In  church  history  tTie  Ecthesis  is  the  decree  of  the  emperor 
Heraclius,  about  A.  D.  638,  declaiing  that  the  controversy 
as  to  whether  Christ  has  two  wills  or  one  will  with  a  two- 
fold or  theandiic  operation  (a  view  acceptable  to  theMono- 
thelites)  was  to  be  left  an  open  question. 

The  [first]  Lateran  synod,  by  which  not  only  the  Mono- 
thelite  doctrine  but  also  the  moderating  ecthesis  of  Hera- 
clius and  typus  of  Constans  II.  were  anathematized. 

Eneyc.  Brit.,  XV.  646. 

ecthlipsis  (ek-thlip'sis),  n.  [LL.,  <  Gr.  ekBIi- 
fig,  ecthlipsis,  lit.  a  squeezing  out,  <  iKBXipuv, 
squeeze  out,  <  en,  out,  +  dXifjetv,  squeeze.  Cf. 
elision.]  In  Gr.  and  Lat.  gram.,  omission  or 
suppression  of  a  letter;  especially,  in  Lat. 
gram.,  elision  or  suppression  in  utterance  of  a 
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ecto-entad 


final  vowel  and  consonant  in  a  syllable  ending  ectochona  (ek-to-ko'nS,),  n. ;  pi.  ectochonee{-ne). 

in  )H,  as  in  the  line  ""     -.-... 

Monstrum  horrendMin,  inf orme,  ingens,  cui  lumen  ademp- 
tum.  Virgil,  Mneii,  III.  668. 

ecthorsea,  n.    Plural  of  ecthorceum. 

ecthoraeal,  ecthoreal  (ek-tho-re'al),  a.  [<  ec- 
thorceum +  -al.]  Pertaining  to  an  eothorseum: 
as,  an  ecihorwal  protrusion. 

ectlioraeum  (ek-tho-re'xmi),  n.;  pi.  ecthorcea 
(-a).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ek,  out,  out  of,  +  dopaloQ,  con- 
taining the  seed,  <  Bopdg,  seed,  semen.]  In  eool., 
the  thread  of  a  thread-cell;  the  stinging-hair 
of  a  cnida ;  a  cnidocil.  Also  ecthoreum.  See 
cut  under  cnida. 


[NL.,  <  Gr.  EKTdg,  outsi'ie,  +  x^t  a  funnel:  see 
chone.]    An  ectochone. 
ectochone  (ek'to-kon),  n.     [<  NL.  ectochona, 
q.  v.]     The  outer  division  of  a  chone. 

In  many  sponges  (Geodia,  Stelletta)  the  cortical  dome* 
are  constricted  near  their  communication  with  the  sub- 
dermal  cavity  (subcortical  crypt)  by  a  transverse  muscu- 
lar sphincter,  which  defines  an  outer  division  or  ectochone 
from  an  inner  or  endochone.        Eneyc.  Brit.,  XXII.  415. 

ectoclinal  (ek-to-kli'nal),  a.  [<  Gr.  eKrdc,  out- 
side, +  kXivclv,  lean:  see  clinic,  clinode.]  In 
6ot,  having  the  clinode  (hymenium)  and  spores 
exposed  upon  the  surface  of  the  receptacle.  Le 
Maout  and  Decaisne,  Botany  (trans.),  p.  958. 


The  inner  wall  of  the  sac  [cnida]  is  produced  into  a  ectOCCelian  (ek-to-se  ll-an),  a.     [<  Gr.  enrdg,  out- 
sheath  terminating  i]i  a  long  thread  (ec(/iore«m) ;  this  is       '~       ■         "■         •-.."-- 
usually  twisted  in  many  coils  roimd  its  sheath,  and  fills 
up  the  open  end  of  the  sac.       Pascoe,  Zool.  Class.,  p.  16. 


ecthyma  (ek-thi'ma),  n.;  pi.  ecthymata  (ek- 
thim'a-ta).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Endv/^a.',  a  pustule,  pap- 
ula, <  "kiSveiv,  break  out,  as  heat  or  humors,  <  £k, 
out,  -I-  diiEiv,  rage,  boil,  rush.]  In  pathol.,  a 
large  pustule  intermediate  in  character  between 
a  furuncle  or  boil  and  an  ordinary  pustule. 

ecthymiform  (ek-thi'mi-f6rm),  a.  [<  Gr.  EKBvfia 
{knSvfiaT-),  a  pustule,  papula  (see  ecthyma),  + 
L.  forma,  form.]  Having  the  form  of  or  re- 
sembling an  ecthyma. 

ecto-.  [NL.  ecto-,  <  Gr.  iKT6g,  adv.  and  prep., 
without,  outside  (opposed  to  ivrog,  within :  see 
ento-),  <  EK,  out,  +  quasi-superl.  suffix  -ro-g.] 
A  prefix  in  words  (chiefly  biological)  of  Greek 
origin,  signifying  '  outside,  without,  outer,  ex- 


side,  -f-  KoiViov,  a  hollow.]  In  anat.,  extraven- 
tricular;  situated  outside  of  the  cavities  of  the 
brain :  applied  to  that  part  of  the  corpus  stri- 
atum (the  nucleus  lentioularis)  which  appears 
embeddedin  the  wall  of  the  hemisphere.  Wilder. 
ectoccelic  (ek-to-se'lik),  a.  [As  ectoccel-ian  -t- 
-ic]  Situated  on  the  outside  of  the  common 
cavity  of  a  coelenterate. 

A  misleading  appearance  of  ectoccelic  septa  is  produced 
by  the  fact  that  some  pairs  of  mesenteries  die  out  after  a 
very  short  course. 

G.  B.  Fowler,  Micros.  Science,  XXVIII.  5. 

ectocondyle  (ek-to-kon'dil),  n.  [<  Gr.  hrdg,  out- 
side, +  B.  condyle.]  The  outer  or  external  con- 
dyle of  a  bone,  on  the  side  away  from  the  body : 
said  especially  of  the  condyles  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  humerus  and  of  the  femur  respec- 
tively: opvosed  to  entocondyle.    See  epicondyle. 


ternal,  lying  upon' :  as,  ectoderm,  the  outer  skin ;  ectocbracoid  (ek-to-kor'a-koid),  a.  [<  Gr.  £kt6(, 
Ectozoa,  external  parasites:  opposed  to  endo-,  outside,  +  NL.  coracoideiis,  the  coracoid.]  In 
ento-.  the  dipnoan  fishes,  the  element  of  the  shoulder- 

ectobasidium  (ek"to-ba-sid'i-um),  n. ;  pi.  ecto-    girdle  outside  of  that  with  which  the  pectoral 
iasidia  (-a).     [NL.,  <  (Jr.  EKrdg,  outside,  +  NL.     limb  articulates.     Also  called  clavicle, 
hasidium,  q.  v.]     In  inycol.,  a  basidium  that  is  ectocranial  (ek-to-kra'ni-al),  a.     [<  Gr.  iicrdg, 
externally  placed,  as  in  Hymenomycetes.    Le    outside, -f  Kpavlov,  skull:  see  cramum.]     Of  or 


Maout  and  Decaisne,  Botany  (trans.),  p.  954. 

Ectobia  (ek-to'bi-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  EKrdg,  out- 
side, +  P'log,  life.]  "a  genus  of  cursorial  orthop- 
terous  insects,  of  the  family  BlatUdce,  or  cook- 
roaches,  containing  a  number  of  small  species, 
as  E.  germanica,  the  croton-bug  (which  see) : 
sometimes  synonymous  with  Blatta  in  a  re- 
stricted sense.     Westwood,  1839. 

ectoblast  (ek'to-blast),  n.  [<  Gr.  EKrdg,  outside, 
+  pTiaardg,  a  bud,  germ.]  1.  In  hiol.,  the  outer- 
most recognizable  structure  of  a  cell ;  a  cell- 
wall,  in  any  way  distinguished  from  mesoblast 
or  other  more  interior  structures.  The  ecto- 
blast is  to  a  cell  what  the  epiblast  is  to  a  more 
complex  organism. —  Z.  In  embryol.,  the  outer 


pertaining  to  the  outer  walls  or  surface  of  the 
skull;  forming  a  part  of  the  cranial  parietes,  as 
a  bone. 

There  is  a  large  bony  tract  .  .  .  between  the  squamosal 
and  the  large  interparietal,  which  is  not  one  of  the  ordi- 
nary ectocranial  bones. 

W.  K.  Parker,  Proc.  Koy.  Soc,  XXXVIII.  135. 

ectocnneiforiu  (ek-to-kii'ne-i-f6rm),  a.  and  n. 
[<  NL.  ectocuneiforme,  q.  v.]  I.  a.  In  anat., 
pertaining  to  the  outermost  cuneiform  bone; 
ectosphenoid. 

Union  of  the  navicular  and  cuboid,  and  sometimes  the 
ectocuneiform  bone,  of  the  tarsus. 

W.  H.  Flower,  Eneyc.  Brit.,  XV.  430. 

II.  n.  The  outermost  one  of  the  three  cunei- 


primary  layer  in  the  embryo  of  any  metazoan    fo^m  or  wedge-shaped  bones  of  the  distal  row 


animal;  the  epiblast;  the  ectoderm.  See  cut 
under  hlastocoele. 

ectoblastic  (ek-to-blas'tik),  a.  [<  ectoblast  + 
4c.]  Pertaining  to  the  ectoblast;  consisting  of 
ectoblast;  ectodermal. 

ectobliCLUUS  (ek-tob-ll'kwus),  n. ;  pi.  ectobliqm 
(-kwi).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  EKrdg,  outside,  -t-  L.  obli- 
gvms,  obUque.]  In  anat.,  the  external  oblique 
muscle  of  the  abdomen,  the  obliquus  abdomi- 
nis extemus.  Also  called  extrobliquus.  See  cut 
under  muscle. 

ectocardia  (ek-to-kar'di-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  EK- 
rdg, outside,  +  Kupdia,  heart.]  In  teratol.,  a  mal- 
formation in  which  the  heart  is  out  of  its  nor- 
mal position. 

ectocarotid  (ek"to-ka-rot'id),  n.  [<  Gr.  EKrdg, 
outside,  -I-  E.  carotid.]  In  anat.,  the  external 
carotid  artery;  the  outer  branch  of  the  com- 
mon carotid. 

Ectocarpacese  (ek"to-kar-pa,'se-e),  n. pi.  [NL., 
<  Ectocarpus  +  -acece.]    A  family  of  phseo 


of  tarsal  bones ;  the  ectocuneiform  or  ectosphe- 
noid bone  of  the  foot.     See  cut  under /oo*. 

ectocuneiforiue  (ek-t6-ku"ne-i-f6r'me),  n. ;  pi. 
ectocuneiformia  (-mi-a).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  EKrdg,  with- 
out, +  NL.  cuneiforme,  the  cuneiform  bone.} 
Same  as  ectocuneiform. 

ectocyst  (ek'to-sist),  n.  [<  Gr.  CKrdg,  outside, 
+  Kvang,  a  bladder:  see  cyst.]  In  Polyzoa,  the 
external  tegumentary  layer  of  the  ooenoecium, 
forming  the  common  cell  or  cyst  in  which  each 
individual  zooid  is  contained.  See  the  extract, 
and  cuts  under  Polyzoa  and  Flumatella. 

As  a  rule  the  colonies  [of  polyzoans]  possess  a  homy  or 
parchment-like,  frequently  also  calcareous,  exoskeleton, 
which  arises  from  the  hardening  of  the  cuticle  around  the 
individual  zobids.  Each  zooid  is  accordingly  surrounded 
by  a  very  regular  and  symmetrical  case  — the  ectocyst  or 
cell;  through  the  opening  of  which  the  anterior  part  of 
the  soft  body  of  the  contained  zooid  with  its  tentacular 
crown  can  be  protruded.     Clans,  ZoBlogy  (trans.),  IL  71. 


ectoderm  (ek'to-derm),  n.    [<  Gr.  EKrdg,  outside, 

-  ^.„.    ^    ^    „^ +<'^p/'a,  skin:  see  (fej-ra.]   The  completed  outer 

sporie  marine  algse  having  filamentous  branch-    pyer  of  cells,  or  outer  blastodermic  membrane, 
ing  fronds,  chiefly  monosiphonous,  with  little    ™  ^^  metazoan  animals,  formed  by  the  cells  of 

i-_  the  epiblast,  and  primitively  constituting  the 

outer  wall  of  the  whole  body,  as  the  endoderm 
does  that  of  the  body-cavity;  an  epiblast,  ecto- 
blast, or  external  blastoderm.  The  term  is  chiefly 
used  m  embryology,  or  of  certain  lower  animals  whose  bod- 
ies consist  essentially  of  an  outer  and  an  inner  layer,  and 
not  as  a  synonym  of  the  epidermis  or  cuticle  of  the  higher 
animals.    See  cut  under  gastrula. 

ectodermal  (ek-to-dfer'mal),  a.  [<  ectoderm  + 
-al.]  Pertaining  to  the  ectoderm;  consisting 
of  ectoderm :  as,  the  ectodermal  layer  of  a  coe- 
lenterate. 


or  no  cortex, 

Ectocarpese  (ek-to-kar'pe-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Ectocarpus  +  -ece.]  1.  In  bot.,  same  as  Ec- 
tocarpacecB, — 3.  In  zool.,  a  division  of  nema- 
tophorous  Ccelenterata,  containing  those  hydro- 
zoans  whose  genitalia  are  developed  from  the 
ectoderm :  opposed  to  Endocarpem.  The  group 
is  equivalent  to  the  Sydromedusce. 

ectocarpous  (ek-to-kar'pus),  a.  [<  NL.  ecto- 
carpus, <  Gr.  EKrdg,  outside,  +  Kapirdg,  fruit.] 
Having  external  genitals,  or  developing  sexual 
products  from  the  ectoderm,  as  a  hydromedu- 
san ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Ectocarpece. 

Ectocarpus  (ek-to-kar'pus),  n.  [NIj.:  seeecto- 
carpous.]     In  hoi.,  the  principal  genus  of  Ecto 


carpacew,  including  a  large  number  of  olive- 
brown  filamentous  specie 
attached  to  larger  algte. 


The  ovary  bursts  Its  ectodermal  covering. 

W.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros.,  §  616. 
ectodermic  (ek-to-der'mik),  a.     [<  ectoderm  + 
-«c.]    Same  as  ectodermal. 


I,   -      «i  .       -      .     -         tuber  ot  olive-  ecto-entad  (ek"t6-en'tad),  adv.      [<  Gr.  EKrdg, 

brown  filamentous  species,  many  of  which  grow    without,  +  Ivrdg,  within,  X  -adS.    Of.  ectad,  m- 

tad.]    In  a«at,  from  without  inward.    [Bare.] 


ecto-entad 

A  part  may  be  divided  by  cutting  either  ecto-entad,  from 
without  Inward,  or  ento-ectad,'from  within  outward. 

Wilder  and  Qage,  Anat.  Tech.,  p.  27. 

ecto-ental  (ek'to-en'tal),  a.    Same  as  ectental. 
The  mesoderm  grows  out  from  the  ectoental  line. 

C.  S.  Minot,  Medical  News,  XLIX.  249. 

ectogastrocnemius  (ek-to-gas-trok-ne'mi-us), 
». ;  pi.  ectogastrocnemii  (-1).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  hrdc, 
outside,  +  yaoT^p,  stomach,  +  Kmjjiri,  the  lower 
leg,  tibia.]  The  outer  gastrocnemial  muscle, 
or  outer  head  of  the  gastrocnemius ;  the  gas- 
trocnemius externus.     See  cut  xmder  muscle. 

ectogenous  (ek-toj'e-nus),  a.  [<  Gr.  £(crdf,  out- 
side, -I-  -yevtjQ,  producing :  see  -genous.']  Origi- 
nating or  developed  outside  of  the  host;  exter- 
nally parasitic :  opposed  to  endogenous. 

Some  of  the  pathogenous  bacteria  are  accustomed  to 
develope  and  multiply  without  the  body,  while  others 
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ectropic 


primaries,  a  long  cuneate  taU  of  12  tapering  acuminate  ectOSOme  (ek'to-som),  n.     [<  Gr.  hrdg,  outside, 
feathers,  wing-coverts  with  black  spots,  party-colored  tail-     +  ^1,^^,  body.]'     In  sponges,  the  outer  region 


feathers,  an  iridescent  neck,  and  the  sexes  distinguishable 
by  color.  E.  migratorius  is  the  common  wild  pigeon  or 
passenger-pigeon  of  North  America.  See  cut  under  ^las- 
nen^er-pigeon. 
ectoplasm  (ek'to-plazm),  n.  [<  Gr.  inTdg,  with- 
out, -I-  TT/lau^a,  a  "thing  formed,  <  'K'kaaaeiv,  form.] 
1.  In  eool.,  the  exterior  protoplasm  or  sarcode 
of  a  cell ;  the  eotosaro :  applied  to  the  denser 
exterior  substance  of  inf  usorians  and  other  uni- 
cellular organisms,  or  of  a  free  protoplasmic  ectospheiioid  (ek-to-sfe'noid),  », 
body,  as  a  zoospore. 


only  do  so  within  it.    The  former  kind  we  may  describe  ectopfasmic  (ek-to-plaz'mik),  a.     [<  ectoplasm 
as  ec«,p.»<m«,  the  latter  as  endogenous, +  .V_-|     Periainiig  to  or  consisting  of  ecto- 


forming  the  roof  and  walls  of  the  subdermal 
chambers,  composed  of  ectoderm  and  a  super- 
ficial layer  of  endoderm;  the  cortex:  distin- 
guished from  choanosome  and  endosome. 

The  choanosome  forms  a  middle  layer  between  a  retic- 
ulation of  ectosome  on  the  one  side  and  of  endoderm  and 
mesoderm,  i.  e.,  endosome,  on  the  other. 

Sollas,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXII.  415. 

._  [<  Gr.  CKTdg, 

without,  +  a<lirjvoEt6fi(,  wedge-shaped :  see  spJie- 
In  the  Infusoria,  which  are  covered  by  a  firm  cuticle,     «f^-]     Same  as  ectocwei/bm.     [Eare.] 
there  is  a  central  semifluid  mass  of  sarcode  (endoplasm)  ectOSporOUS  (ek-t9-spo  rus),   a.     [<  Gr.    f /crdf, 
which  is  distinct  from  the  more  compact  peripheral  layer     outside,  +  awopoq,  seed:  see  spore.]     Forming 
of  sarcode  (ectoplasm).  Clam,  Zoology  (trans.),  I.  54.     gpores  externally ;  exosporous. 

3.  In  &o«.,  the  outer  hyaline  layer  or  film  of  the  ectosteal  (ek-tos'tf-al),  a.     [<  Gr.  e/crdf,  gut- 
protoplasmic  mass  within  a  cell.  side,  +  bariov,  bone,  -1-  -al.']    Relating  to  or 
■     ■--■-■          -  ■          -  situated  on  the  outside  of  a  bone ;  proceeding 


plasm. 


Ziegler,  Pathol.  Anat.  (trans.),  i.  |  203. 

'1^^'tl^,it^ii!^:^^.-:A^!iX  ^S*^''  (ek-to-plas'tik),  a.     Same 

rump,  buttocks:  see g'totous,  g'ZMteaZ.]  Inamat, 

the  outer  or  great  gluteal  muscle;  the  glutse- 

us  maximus.    Also  ectoghiteus.    See  cut  under 

muscle. 
ectoglllteal  (ek-to-gl6'te-al),  a.    [<  ectoglutceus 

+  -al.']    Pertaining  to  t"he  ectoglutEBus.    Also 

ectoglutceal. 
ectolecithal  (ek-to-les'i-thal),  a.     [<  Gr.  e/crdf, 

outside,  +  IkKidoq,  yolk,  -(-  -a?.]    In  enibryol., 

noting  those  ova  which  have  the  food-yolk  pe- 
ripheral in  position,  and  thus  exterior  to  the 


as  ecto- 


The  differentiation  of  this  cortical  substance  (which  is 
not  a  frequent  or  striking  phenomenon  in  tissue-cells)  may 
be  regarded  as  an  eetoplastvi  (i.  e.,' peripheral)  modifi- 
cation of  the  protoplasm,  comparable  to  the  entoplastic 
(central)  modification  which  produces  a  nucleus. 

E.  R.  Lankester,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  833. 

ectopopllteal  (ek"to-pop-lit'e-al),  a.  [<  Gr. 
cKTog,  outside,  +  L.  poples  (popUt-),  hock,  knee : 
see  popliteal.]  In  anat.,  situated  upon  the  outer 
side  of  the  popliteal  space  or  region :  as,  the  ec- 
topopliteal  nerve. 


formative  yolk.    The  cleavage  or  segmentation  is  con-  Ectoprocta  (ek-to-prok'ta),  «.  Ji2.     [NL.,  neut. 
i., ^_.j  -i ...... .._  iu. ; 4.  „.  ii, „     pj_  Q^  ectoproctus.]    A  division  of  the  Polyzoa 

established  by  Nitsche,  characterized  by  hav- 
ing the  anus  outside  of  the  circlet  of  tentacles: 
opposed  to  Endoproeta.    See  the  extract. 


sequently  confined  at  first  to  the  inner  parts  of  the  ovum, 
and  it  is  only  in  later  stages,  when  the  food-yolk  has  shift- 
ed to  the  center,  that  the  cleavage  becomes  peripheral. 
The  egg  of  the  spider  is  an  example.  See  eetaroUcithal, 
telolecithal. 

The  first  processes  of  segmentation  in  these  at  first  ecto- 
lecithai  ova  are  withdrawn  from  observation,  since  they 
take  place  in  the  centre  of  an  egg  covered  by  a  superficial 
layer  of  food-yelk.  Claus,  Zoology  (trans.),  1. 112. 

Ectolithia  (ek-to-lith'i-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  l/c- 
rdg,  outside,  -I-  lidog,  stone.]  Those  radiolari- 
ans  which  have  an  external  silicious  skeleton 
or  exoskeleton:  distinguished  from  MndoUthia. 
Only  a  few  [radiolarians]  remain  naked  and  without  firm 
deposits;  as  a  rule,  the  soft  body  possesses  a  silicious 
skeleton,  which  either  lies  entirely  outside  the  central  ectoprOCtOUS  (ek-to-prok'tus),  a. 

capsule  (^ctoiitAia),  or  is  partially  within  it  (Endolithia).     j- -    '   <"<-     i— i-     — i-ij_     j 

Claus,  Zoology  (trans.),  1. 189. 


from  without  inward,  as  a  growth  of  bone. 

ectosteally  (ek-tos'te-al-i),  adv.  In  an  ectos- 
teal manner  or  position. 

ectOStOSis  (ek-tos-t5'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  CKTdg, 
outside,  +  bareov,  bone,  +  -osis.]  That  form 
of  ossification  of  cartilage  which  begins  in  or 
immediately  under  the  perichondrium ;  also, 
growth  of  bone  from  without  inward ;  perios- 
teal ossi&cation. 

ectothecal  (ek-to-the'kal),  a.  [<  Gr.  hrdg,  out- 
side, +  6i]iiri,  case :  see  iheca.]  In  hot.,  having 
thecsB  or  asci  exposed,  as  in  discomycetous 
fungi  and  gymnocarpous  lichens;  discomyce- 
tous; gymnocarpous. 

ectotriceps  (ek-tot'ri-seps),  7t. :  pi.  ectotricepites 
(ek-tot-ri-sep'i-tez).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  hrdg,  out- 
side, +  NL.  triceps.]  In  anat.,  the  outer  head 
or  external  division  of  the  triceps  muscle  of  the 
arm,  considered  as  a  distinct  muscle.  .AJso  ex- 
tratriceps. 


In  the  Ectoprocta,  .  .  .  the  endocyst  consists  of  two  EctOZOa  (ek-to-zo'a),  n.  pi.      [NL.,  pi.  of  ecto- 


layers,  an  outer  and  inner ;  of  which  the  former  is  the 
representative  of  the  ectoderm  in  other  animals.  The 
latter  lines  the  walls  of  the  perivisceral  cavity,  and  is  re- 
flected thence,  like  a  peritoneal  tunic,  over  the  tentacular 
sheath  and  into  the  interior  of  the  tentacula,  whence  it 
is  continued  on  to  the  alimentary  canal,  of  which  it  forms 
the  external  investment.  The  endoderm,  which  lines  the 
alimentary  canal,  is  of  course  continuous,  through  the 
oral  opening,  with  the  ectoderm. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  571. 

[<  NL.  ecto- 


zoon,  q.  v.]  External  parasites  in  general,  as 
distinguished  from  Entozoa,  or  internal  para- 
sites. Thus,  the  fish-lice,  or  Epizoa,  are  Ectozoa,  as  are 
other  lice,  ticks,  fleas,  etc.  The  term  is  a  vague  one,  hav- 
ing no  classificatory  significance,  and  implying  no  struc- 
tural affinity  among  the  creatures  designated  by  it.  Also 
called  ectoparasites. 
ectozoan  (ek-to-zo'an),  n.  [<  Ectozoa  +  -an.] 
One  of  the  Ectozoa;  an  epizoan ;  an  ectopara- 
site. 


ectolithic  (ek-to-lith'ik),  a.  [As  Ectolithia  + 
-ic]  Extracapsular  or  exoskeletal,  as  the  skel- 
eton of  a  radiolarian ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Ectolithia  ;  not  endolithio. 

ectomere  (ek'to-mer),  n.  [<  Gr.  £Kr<5f,  outside, 
-I-  pipoQ,  part.]'  In  embryol.,  the  less  granular 
of  the  two  blastomeres  into  which  the  mamma- 
lian ovum  divides :  also  applied  to  a  descen- 
dant of  this  blastomere  in  the  first  stages  of 
development.     See  blastomere,  entomere. 

ectomeric  (ek-to-mer'ik),  a.  [<  ectomere  +  -ic] 
Having  the  character  of  an  ectomere. 

ectoparasite  (ek-to-par'a-sit),  n.  [<  Gr.  enrdg, 
outside,  +  trapaaiToq,  a  parasite:  see  parasite.] 
An  external  parasite;  a  parasite  living  upon 
the  exterior  of  the  host,  as  distinguished  from 
an  endoparaaite.  Lice,  fleas,  ticks,  etc.,  are  ectopara- 
sites. The  term  has  no  classificatory  significance  in  zool- 
ogy or  botany. 


proctus,  <  Gr.  eKrdg,  outside,   -t-  wponrdg,  the  ectOZOic(ek-to-z6'ik),  o.   l<  Ectozoa  + -ic]  Per- 

anus,  posteriors.]    Pertaining  to  or  having  the    ^  1^^    -^-  ^^-  ^--^ ._:__:..  „„* — „„„„n.i„ 

characters  of  the  Ectoprocta:  specifically  ap- 
plied to  those  polyzoans,  as  the  Gymnolamiata, 
which  have  the  anus  situated  outside  the  cir- 
clet of  tentacles :  opposed  to  endoproctous. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  characteristic  polypide 
of  the  ectoproctotis  Polyzoa  is  a  structure  developed  from 
the  cystid.  Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  396. 

ectopterygoid  (ek-top-ter'i-goid),  a.  and  «.    [< 


taining  to  the  £cio«oa;  epizoic;  ectoparasitic. 
ectOZOOU   (ek-to-z6'on),  m.     [NL.,  <  Gr.  iicrdg, 

outside,  -I-  C^ov,  animal.]    One  of  the  Ectozoa  ; 

an  ectozoan. 
Ectrephes  (ek'tre-fez),  n.    [NL.  (Pascoe,  1866), 

<  Gr.  sKTpi^Eiv,  bring  up,  breed,  produce,  <  Ik, 

out,  +  Tpe(^av,  nourish.]     A  genus  of  beetles,  of 

the  family  PtinidcB,  containing  a  few  Australian 

species.    Also  Anapestus. 


e^parasitic  (ek^ta^ar-a-sit'ik),  .  ^  [<  ^  ^^iSS^  It'^^&S^t^'  " 


NL.  ectopterygoideidt,  q.  v.]     I.  a.  Pertaining  Ectricllodia([ek-tri-ko'di-a), ».    [NL.  (Serville, 
to  the  external  pterygoid  bone  or  muscle.  ^""'^  '  ""  '     —'■  -"  /.,t--  n^i— t--;-  1--:   . 

II.  n.  1.  An  external  pterygoid  bone;  one 
of  the  lateral  bones  of  the  palate  of  some  ani- 
mals, as  reptiles.  It  is  highly  developed,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  crocodile.  See  Crocodilia. — 2. 
In  typical  fishes,  the  external  of  two  bones  just 
behind  the  palatine,  generally  aallei  pterygoid. 
See  cut  under  palato-quadrate. — 3.  In  anat., 
the  ectopterygoid  muscle 


out- 


side, +  NL.  pterygoideus :  see  pterygoid.]     In 
anat.,  the  external  pterygoid  muscle.      See 


parasite  +  -ic]    Pertaining  to  or  of  the 
of  an  ectoparasite  or  of  ectoparasites;  epizoic. 
In  the  entoparasitio  forms  of  this  division  the  visual  or- 
gans disappear,  while  they  are  persistent  in  many  of  the      a-,-"  ■""  ,  wi-     ■^  a„™o  „=  /./.*n.ni,T 
ertojKWMiiic  forms.                                           ,             ectopy  (ek'tp-pi),  m.     Same  as  eciqpja, 

'  Gegeiibaur,  Comp.  Anat.  (trans.),  p.  164.  gctosarc  (ek'to-sark),  n.     [<  Gr.  s/crtf,  outside, 

ectopectoralis  (ek-to-pek-to-ra'lis),  «.;  pi.  eo-    -t-  <7opf  (rap/c-),  flesh.]     The  ectoplasm  of  a 
topectorales  (,-lez).     [<  Gr.  £/cr(5c,  outside,  +  L. 
pectoralis,  pectoral :   see  pectoral]    In  anat., 
the  outer  or  great  pectoral  muscle ;  the  pecto- 
ralis major  (which  see,  under  pectoralis). 

ectopia  (ek-to'pi-a),  n.      [NL.,  <  Gr.  eKTSmoc, 


protozoan ;  the  exterior  substance  of  the  body 
of  an  animal  of  low  organization,  as  an  amoeba 
or  other  rhizopod  or  protozoan,  in  any  way  dis- 
tinguished from  an  endosarc ;  the  usually  thick- 
er, denser,  tougher,  or  otherwise  modified  pro- 


1825),  <  Gr.  Ik,  out,  -I-  Tpix&driQ,  like  hair,  hairy, 

<  6pi^  (jpix-),  hair,  +  eMof,  form.]  A  genus  of 
bugs,  of  the  family  Bedwciidm  and  subfamily 
Ectrichodiirue.  e.  cruda- 
ta  is  a  generally  distributed 
species  in  the  United  States, 
about  half  an  inch  long,  of  a 
shining  bright-red  color,  va- 
riegated with  black,  short, 
stout,  hairy  antennse  of  a 
dusky  color,  and  thick,  pice- 
ous  rostrum. 

Ectrichodides  (ek-tri- 

kod'i-dez),».p?.  [NL.] 

A  group  of  hemipterous 

insects,  represented  by 

the  genus  Ectrichodia. 

Same  as  Ectrichodiinm. 
Ectrichodiinze   (ek-tri- 

kod-i-i'ne),  K.^Z.  [NL., 

<  Ectrichodia  +  -inm.] 
A  subfamily  of  bugs,  of 
the  family  Meduviidai, 
typified  by  the  genus 


of  the  way,  <  f/c,  out,  +  rdnoq,  place:  see  topic] 
In  pathol,  morbid  displacement  of  parts,  usu- 
ally congenital :  as,  ectopia  of  the  heart  or  of 
the  bladder.  Also  ectopy. 
ectopic  (ek-top'ik),  a.  [<  ectopia  +  -ic]  Char- 
acterized by  ectopia, 

The  gestation  is  ectopic, 
inal  locahty,  which  is  unfit  for  t__  _ 

R.  Barnes,  Dis.  of  Women,  p.  370. 


Ectrichodia  cruciata. 
(Line  shows  natural  size.) 


iiamoc  away  from  a  place,  out  of  place,  out    toplasm  which  forms  an  envelop  of  the  body,  as    Ectrichodia. 

■     ■     ' ■'- '—■-""     differentiated  from  the  interior  substance  or  ggtjo^a_gtylia,    (ek"tro- 

contents.     The  term  is  used  chiefly  in  connection  with     dak-til'i-a),    n.      [NL., 
amoebas  or  other  rhizopods,  in  which,  though  there  may 
be  no  definite  cell- wall,  the  outer  sarcode  is  differentiated 
in  some  way  from  the  inner  substance,  or  endosarc. 
ectosarcode  (ek-to-sar'kod),  «.     Same  as  ecto- 

The  gestation  is  ectopic,  that  is,  proceeding  in  an  abnor-  ectoSarCOdOUS  (ek-to-sar  ko-dus),  a.      [<   ecto- 

-■     -l^!  trrro^L^Ts^o:    saST-ous)]    Cbnsisting  of  external  sar- 

.  ,,-  r        r^T     Trl  iZn     code ;  constituting  an  ectosarc;  eotoplasmic. 
Ectopistes  (ek-to-pis'tez),,».     [NL.,  <  Gr.  euto-  .  ^.'^^^  (ek-to-sar'kus),  a.     [<  ectosarc  + 

;r/f«v,  wander,  migrate,  <£/cro7rof,  away  from  a  «_^';^»*^  Q  J     Yg^-^^^  __^ ■       ..^.         -^       ^ 

place,  <cic  +  r6noi,  place.]    A  genus  of  pigeons,  -  *  ^jj-ol  (ek'to-so-mal),  a.    [<  ectosome  +  -al.]     out,  +  rpkireLv,  turn.]  Turned  outward  or  evert 
of  the  family  CoUmUd(B.    They  have  short  tarsi    q^  ^^  pertaining  to  the  ectosome;  cortical,  as    ed,  as  an  eyelid,  when  the  inner  or  conjunc- 


irreg.   <    Gr.    inTpaatg, 

miscarriage,  -1-  6aKTv?j>Q, 

finger.]     In  teratol.,  a 

malformation  in  which  one  or  more  fingers  are 

wanting. 
ectrodactylism   (ek-tro-dak'ti-lizm),   n.      [As 

ectrodactyl-ia  +  -ism.]    Same  as  ectrodactylia. 
ectropic  (ek-trop'ik),  a.     [<  Gr.  iKTpoirog,  turn- 
ing out  of  the  way,  <  inTpkiruv,  turn  out,  <  », 


feathered  part  way  down  in  front,  a  short  bill  feathered 
far  forward,  the  wings  acutely  pointed  by  the  first  three 


_     pertaining 
the  exterior  region  of  a  sponge. 


tival  surface  is  exposed,  as  in  ectropion. 


ectropical 

«ctropical  (ek-trop'i-kal),  o.  [<  Gr.  eic,  out,  + 
T/joTTjyccif,  tropio  (see  tropic),  +  -al.l  Belong- 
ing to  parts  outside  the  tropics ;  extratropieal. 
[Rare.] 

ectropion,  ectropium  (ek-tro'pi-on,  -um),  n. 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  iitrpdwiov,  everted  eyelid,  <  inrpovo^, 
turning  out:  see  ectropic.']  In  patJiol. :  (a)  An 
abnormal  eversion  or  turning  outward  of  the 
eyelids.  (6)  Eversion  of  the  cervical  endomet- 
rium of  the  womb. 

'ectropometer  (ek-tro-pom'e-t6r),  ».  [<  Gr.  £/c- 
TpoTrf,  a  turning  oflE,"tuming  aside  {<  enTpeireiv, 
turn  off:  see  eetropie),  +  fierpov,  a  measure.] 
An  instrument  used  on  shipboard  for  determiu- 
iug  the  bearing  or  compass-direction  of  objects. 
The  ectropometer  in  use  in  the  United  States  Navy  con- 
sists of  a  vertical  stanchion  fitted  in  sockets  on  the  deck 
or  bridge  and  surmounted  by  a  compass-card  without  a 
maznet.  The  card  turns  on  a  vertical  axis  and  is  fitted 
with  an  alidade.  The  magnetic  heading  of  the  ship  being 
adjusted  on  this  card  to  a  line  parallel  with  the  keel,  the 
alidade  gives  readily  the  bearing  of  land,  lighthouses,  etc. 
Also  ektropometer. 

'OCtrotic  (ek-trot'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  hKTpormSQ,  of  or 
for  abortion,  <  itcTpuaig,  abortion,  <  *eKTpaT6g, 
verbal  adj.  of  enriTp^aKEiv,  abort,  <  ex,  out,  + 
TiTpCxiKeiv,  TpuEiv,  wouud,  injure.]  In  med.,  pre- 
venting the  development  or  causing  the  abor- 
tion of  a  disease. 

'ectypal  (ek'ti-pal),  a.    [<  eciype  +  -al."]    Taken 
from  the  original ;  imitated.    [Eare.] 
Exemplars  of  all  the  ectypal  copies. 

Ellis,  Knowledge  of  Divine  Things,  p.  417. 
Ectypal  world,  in  PZafonicpAiZos.,  the  phenomenal  world, 
the  world  of  sense,  as  distinguished  from  the  archetypal 
or  noumenal  world. 

«ctype  (ek'tip),  n.  [=  F.  ectype  =  Sp.  ectipo  = 
Pg.  ectypo,  <  li.  eotypus,  engraved  in  relief,  em- 
bossed, <  Gr.  iKTvnoQ,  engraved  in  relief,  formed 
in  outline,  <  iic,  out,  +  tvttoc,  figure  :  see  type."] 

1.  A  reproduction  or  copy  of  an  original;  a 
copy:  opposed  to protoiype. 

The  complex  ideas  of  substances  are  ectypes  or  *'  copies," 
Locke,  Human  Understanding,  II.  xxxi.  13. 
Some  regarded  him  [Klopstock]  as  an  ectype  of  the  an- 
cient prophets.  JUng.  Cyc. 

Specifically — 2.  In  arch.,  a  copy  in  relief  or 

embossed. 
«ct7P0grapll7  (ek-ti-pog'ra-fi),  n.     [<  Gr.  e/c- 

TVKog,  engraved  in  relief  (see  ectype),  +  -ypcupia,  < 

■ypdipetv,  write,  engrave.] 

A  method  of  etching  in 

which  the  lines  are  left 

in  relief  upon  the  plate 

instead  of  being  sunk 

into  it. 
■^cu  (a-kii'  or  a'ku),  m. 

[F.,  a  shield  (applied 

also  to  a  coin,  etc.),  < 

OF.   escu,   escut,   <   L. 

scutiim,  a   shield:    see 

escutcheon,  scutum.']    1. 

The  shield  carried  by  a 

mounted    man-at-arms 

in  the  middle  ages ;  es- 
pecially, the  triangular 

shield  of  no  great  length 

carried  during  the  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth 

centuries,     and     hung 

around  the  neck  by  the 

guige,  so  as  to  cover  the 

left  arm  and  left  side. — 

2.  The  name  of  several 
gold  and  silver  coins  current  in  France  from 
the  fourteenth  century  onward,  having  a  shield 
as  part  of  their  type :  in  English  usually  ren- 
dered crown.  Among  these  coins  were  the  4cu  d'or 
<golden  crown),  the  ^u  d  la  courontie  (dcu  with  the  crown), 


1840 


(From  Viollet-le-Duc's  "Diet, 
du  Mobilier  fran^ais." ) 


Obveree.  Reverse. 

fecu  d'Orof  Charles  VI.,  King  of  France.— British  Museum. 

[  Size  of  the  original. ) 

the  e'cit  an  soleit  (^cu  with  the  sun),  licu  blanc  (white 
crown),  and  ecu  cCargent  (silver  crown).  The  specimen  of 
the  i!cti  d'or  of  Charles  VI.  (A.  D.  1380-1422)  here  illus- 
trated weighs  61  grains. 

8.  A  Scotch  gold  coin,  also  called  crown,  issued 
in  the  sixteenth  centiuy  by  James  V.  and  by 
Maiy,  Queen  of  Scots.   It  was  worth  at  the  time 


Obverse.  ■  Reverse. 

£cu  of  James  V.  of  Scotland.—  British  Museum,   ( Size  of  the  original. ) 

of  issue  20  shillings  English. — 4.  In  France, 
a  sum  of  money,  formerly  consisting  of  three 
francs,  now  generally  of  five  francs. —  5.  Avege- 
table  tracing-paper,  15  X  20  inches.  Drum- 
mond. 

Ecuadoran  (ek-wa-do'ran),  a.  and  n.  [<  Ecua- 
dor +  -an.]    Same  as  Xlcuadorian. 

Ecuadorian  (ek-wa-do'ri-an),  a.  and  n.  [< 
Ecuador  ( Sp.  Ecuador,  so  called  because  crossed 
by  the  equator,  <  Sp.  ecuador  =  E.  equator)  + 
-ian.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  Ecuador:  as,  the 
Ecuadorian  fauna. 

The  Ecuadorian  section  [of  the  Andes]. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  VII.  644. 

II,  n.  A  native  of  Ecuador,  a  republic  of 
South  America,  on  the  Pacific,  north  of  Peru. 

ecumenic,  oecumenic  (ek-u-men'ik),  a.  [=  F. 
OBCumMique  =  Sp.  ecum&rmo  =  Pg.  It.  ecumenico 
(cf.  G.  ocumeniscli  =  Dan.  Sw.  okvmemslc),  <  LL. 
oecumenicus,  <  Gr.  oiKov/ievixdg,  general,  universal, 
of  or  from  the  whole  world,  <  olmujiivri,  the  in- 
habited world,  the  whole  world,  fem.  (sc.  yij, 
earth)  of  omoiinevoQ,  ppr.  pass,  of  o'melv,  inhabit, 
<  o«of,  a  house :  see  economy.]  Same  as  ecu- 
menical (which  is  the  usual  form). 

ecumenical,  oecumenical  (ek-u-men'i-kal),  a. 
[<  ecumenic,  cecumenic,  +  -al.]  General;  uni- 
versal; specifically,  belonging  to  the  entire 
Christian  church. 

No  other  literature  [than  the  French]  exhibits  so  expan- 
sive and  oecumenical  a  genius,  or  expounds  so  skilfully  or 
appreciates  so  generously  foreign  ideas, 

Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  1. 160. 

The  assumption  of  the  title  of  (Ecumenical  Patriarch 
was  another  proof  of  the  vast  designs  entertained  by  the 
Bishops  of  Constantinople. 

J.  M.  Neale,  Eastern  Church,  i,  29. 

Both  kings  bound  themselves  to  maintain  the  Catholic 
worship  inviolate,  ,  .  .  and  agreed  that  an  cecuTnenicaZ 
council  should  at  once  assemble,  to  compose  the  religious 
differences.  Motley,  Dutch  Eepublic,  I,  202, 

The  ancient  Greek  Cliurch  is  the  mother  of  oecumenical 
orthodoxy;  she  elaborated  the  fundamental  dogmas  of 
the  Trinity  and  the  Person  of  Christ,  as  laid  down  in  the 
Apostles'  and  the  Nicene  creeds, 

Schajf,  Christ  and  Christianity,  p.  10, 

Ecumenical  bishop,  a  title  first  assumed  by  John  the 
Faster,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  sixth  century,  Gregory  the  Great,  Bishop  of  Home 
(590-604),  strongly  opposed  the"use  of  the  title ;  but  from 
the  time  of  Boniface  III.  (607),  on  whom  it  was  conferred 
by  the  emperor  Phocas,  it  has  been  used  by  the  popes  as 
their  right. — Ecumenical  council.  See  council,  7. — Ecu- 
menical divines,  in  the  Or.  Ch.,  a  title  given  to  St.  Basil 
the  Great,  St.  Gregory  the  Divine,  and  St.  John  Chrysos- 
tom. 

ecumenical!^,  oecumenically  (ek-u-men'i- 
kal-i),  adv.  m  a  general  or  ecumenical  manner. 

ecumenicity,  oecumenicity  (ek"u-me-nis'i-ti)) 
n.  [=  F.  cecumenidte  =  Pg.  ecumenicidade ;  as 
ecumenic,  cecumenia,  +  -ity.]  The  character  of 
being  ecumenical. 

Some  Catholics  have  protested  against  the  cecwmenicity 
of  the  synod  in  1311  at  Vienna,  generally  reckoned  the 
15th  oecumenical  [council],  Encyc.  Brit.,  Yl.  611. 

6cusson  (a-kii-sdn'),  m.  [F.:  see  escutcheon.]  In 
her.,  an  escutcheon,  especially  an  escutcheon 
of  pretense,  or  inescuteheon. 

ecyphellate  (e-si-fel'at),  a.  [<  NL.  "ecyphel- 
latus,  <  L.  e-  priv.  +  NL.  cyphella,  q.  v.]  In 
hot.,  without  oyphellEB :  applied  to  lichens,  etc. 

eczema  (ek'ze-ma),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  eK^c/ia,  a  cu- 
taneous eruption,  <  h^elv,  boil  up  or  out,  <  ek, 
out,  +  feZv,  boil.]  An  inflammation  of  the 
skin  attended  with  considerable  exudation  of 
lymph.  Ordinarily  the  eczematous  patch  is  red,  slightly 
swollen,  more  or  less  incmsted,  and  moist  on  the  removal 
of  the  crust,  and  causes  considerable  itching  and  smart- 
ing.— Eczema  papulosum,  the  form  of  eczema  charac- 
terized by  papules,  the  swollen  papillae  of  the  skin. — 
Eczema  ruhrum.  (a)  Pityriasis  rubra,  (b)  Acute  ec- 
zema when  the  color  of  the  skin  is  veiy  red. — Eczema 
squamosum,  (a)  Chronic  eczema  marked  by  the  exfoli- 
ation of  large  quantities  of  epithelial  scales.  (&)  Pityri- 
asis rubra, — En^hematous  eczema,  a  mild  form  of  ec- 
zema, marked  by  little  more  than  redness  of  the  skin  (ery- 
thema).— Vesicular  eczema,  the  form  or  stage  of  ecze- 
ma in  which  the  ertiption  consist-s  of  vesicles  containing 
serum. 

eczematous  (ek-zem'a-tus),  a.  [=  F.  eczema- 
teux;  <  eczema^t-)  +  -iitis.]     1.  Pertaining  to  or 
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produced  by  eczema :  as,  eczematous  eruptions, 
—  2.  Afaicted  with  eczema. 

ed.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  editor;  (&)  of  edi- 
tion. 

ed-i.  [ME.  ed-,  <  AS.  ed-  =  OS.  idug  =  OFries. 
et-  =  OHG.  it-,  ita-,  MHG.  ite-  =  Icel.  idh-  = 
Goth,  id-,  a  prefix  equiv.  to  L.  re-,  again,  back: 
see  re-.]  A  prefix  now  obsolete  or  occurring 
unf elt  in  a  few  words,  meaning  '  again,  back, 
re-,'  as  in  edgrow,  edgrowth,  edneto.  See  eddish, 
eddy. 

Ed-2.  [ME.  Ed-,  <  AS.  Edd^,  a  common  element 
in  proper  names,  being  ead,  happiness,  pros- 
perity, =  OS.  od,  estate,  property,  wealth,  pros- 
perity, =  OHG.  ot,  estate,  =  Icel.  audhr,  riches, 
wealth:  see  aUodium.]  An  element  in  proper 
names  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  meaning  origi- 
nally 'property '(in Anglo-Saxon,  'prosperity' 
or  'happiness'),  as  Edward,  Anglo-Saxon  Eddr 
weard,  protector  of  property;  Edwin,  Anglo- 
Saxon  Eddwime,  gainer  or  friend  of  property. 

-edi,  -ed^.  [(l)  -ed^,  pret.  {-ed,  -d,  or  -t,  or  en- 
tirely absent,  according  to  the  preceding  ele- 
ments), <  ME.  -ed,  rarely  -ad,  earlier  reg.  -e-de 
(-a-de),  -de,  pi.  -e-den  (-a-den),  -den  (usually 
spelled  -*,  -te,  -ten,  when  so  pronounced,  as  after 
certain  consonants  (see  below)  and  in  northern 
use  also  after  the  vowel,  -et,  -it,  whence  mod. 
So.  -et,  -it),  <  AS.  -e-de,  -o-de  (rarely  -a-de),  or, 
without  the  preceding  vowel,  -de,  pi.  -e-don, 
-o-don,  -(tow  (spelled-te,  -ton,  after  consonants  re- 
quiring such  assimilation,  as  miste,  cyste,  drypte, 
etc.,  B.  mist,  hist,  dript,  now  usually  by  confor- 
mation missed,  kissed,  dripped,  etc.),  the  pret, 
suffix  proper  being  simply  -de,  the  preceding 
vowel  representing  the  suffix  -ia,  Goth,  .ja,  etc.. 
Tent.  *-ja,  "-jo,  formative  of  weak  verbs ;  =  OS. 
-a-da,  -o-da,  -da  =  OFries.  -e-de,  -a-de,  -de,  -te  = 
D.  -de  =  MLG.  -e-de,  -de,  -te  =  OHG.  -o-ta,  -e-ta, 
-i-ta,  MHG.  -e-te,  -te.  Or.  -te  =  Icel.  -adha,  -dlia, 
-da,  -ta  =  Sw.  -a-de,  -de  =  Dan.  -de,  -te  =  Goth, 
(with  persons  indicated)  1  -da  (■4-da,  -o-da,  -ai- 
da),  2  -des,  3  -da,  dual  2  -dedu,  3  -deduts,  pi.  1 
-dedum,  2  -deduth,  3  -dedun;  being  orig.  the  re- 
duplicated pret.  of  AS.  don,  E.  do>;  etc.,  name- 
ly, AS.  dide,  E.  did,  used  as  a  pret.  formative: 
see  (Joi.  (2)  -ed'^,  pp.  {-ed,  -d,  or  -t,  or  entirely 
absent,  according  to  the  preceding  elements), 
<  ME.  -ed,  -d,  also  -*  (when  so  pronounced,  as 
after  certain  consonants  (see  above)  and  in 
northern  use  also  after  the  vowel,  -et,  -it,  whence 
mod.  Sc.  -et,  -it),  <  AS.  -e-d,  -o-d,  rarely  -ad,  of- 
ten in  the  pi.  -e-d-e,  etc.,  with  syncope  of  the 
preceding  vowel  -d-e,  -t-e;  =  OS.  OFries.  D. 
MLG.  LG.  -d  -  OHG.  MHG.  G.  -t  =  Icel.  -dhr, 
-dr,  -tr,  m.,  -dh,  -d,  -t,  f.,  -t,  neut.,  =  Sw.  -*  = 
Dan.  -t  =  Goth,  -th-s  =  L.  -tu-s  =  Gr.  -to-c  = 
Skt.  -ta-s  ;  a  general  adj.  and  pp.  suffix  quite  dif- 
ferent from  -edi,  though  now  identified  with  it  in 
form.  The  suffix  appears  in  L.  -a-turs  (E.  -afei, 
-odei,  -ada,  -ado,  -eel,  etc. ;  disguised  in  vari- 
ous forms,  as  in  arm-y),  -i-tus,  -i-tus  (E.  -itel, 
-i<i),  -e-tus,  -u-tus  (E.  -Mie),  and  without  a  pre- 
ceding vowel  as  -tus  (E.  -t,  as  in  fea^t,  fac-t, 
etc.).]  The  regular  formative  of  the  preterit 
or  past  tense,  and  the  perfect  participle,  re- 
spectively, of  English  "weak"  verbs:  suffixes  of 
different  origin  (see  etymology),  but  now  identi- 
cal in  form  and  phonetic  relations,  and  so  con- 
veniently treated  together.  Either  suffix  is  attach- 
ed (with  suppression  of  final  silent  -e,  if  any)  to  the  in- 
finitive or  first  person  indicative,  and  varies  in  pronun- 
ciation and  spelling  according  to  the  preceding  consonant 
(the  final  consonant  of  the  infinitive) :  (1)  -ed,  pronounced 
-ed  after  t,  d,  as  in  heated,  loaded,  etc.,  and  archaically  in 
other  positions,  as  in  hallowed,  raised,  etc,  and  usually 
in  some  perfect  participles  used  adjectively,  as  in  blessed, 
crooked,  winged,  etc,  parallel  to  blest,  a-ooked  (pronounced 
krukt),  winged  (pronounced  wingd),  etc.  (2)  -ed,  pro- 
nounced (with  suppression  of  the  vowel)  d,  after  a  sonant, 
namely,  6, g  "hard," g  "soft "  (-ge  =  dzh  or  zh),  j  (written 
■ge,  as  preceding),  s(-8e  =  z),  thl=  dh),  v,  z,  I,  m,  n,  ng,  r,  as 
in  robed,  robbed,  lagged,  raged,  engciged,  rouged,  hedged, 
raised,  posed,  smoothed,  breathed,  lived,  buzzed,  boiled, 
felled,  beamed,  dreamed,  stoned,  leaned,  hanged,  barred, 
abhorred,  etc.  (but  after  the  liquids  I,  m,  n,  r,  in  some 
words  also  or  only  -t :  see  below),  or  after  a  vowel,  or  a 
vowel  before  A  or  w,  as  in  hoed,  rued,  brayed,  towed,  awed, 
hurrahed,  etc.— most  words  of  this  class  being  formerly 
written  without  the  vowel,  which  subsequently  came  to 
be  indicated,  pedantically,  by  an  apostrophe,  as  in  raised, 
breath'd,  livd,  etc.  (this  device  being  still  retained  by 
some,  for  its  apparent  metrical  value,  in  verse,  but  other- 
wise little  used  in  verbs,  though  it  is  the  rule  in  the  analo- 
gous instance  of  the  possessive  case  of  nouns,  as  in  man's, 
boy's,  etc),  except  in  a  few  words  which  have  preserved 
the  simple  form,  namely,  (S)  -d,  pronounced  d  (the  vowel 
being  suppressed  in  both  pronunciation  and  spelling),  as 
in  laid,  paid,  staid,  shod,  heard,  sold,  told,  and  (with  loss 
of  the  final  consonant  ot  the  infinitive)  ciad,  had,  and  made 
(so  spelled  to  preserve  the  "long"  vowel),  and,  in  preterit 
only,  could,  should,  muld —these  forms  being  "  irregular" 
in  spelling  only  (laid,  paid,  staid),  or  in  spelling  and  pro- 
nunciation, as  compaied  ^vith  the  forms  having  the  usual 
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-ed.  (4)  -ed,  pronounced  t  (the  vowel  being  suppressed  and 
-the  d  assimilated  to  the  preceding  consonant)  after  a  surd, 
namely,  c  "  soft"  (=  «),  cA  (=  tah),  f,  k,  p,qu{=  k),  s  surd, 
ih,  th.  surd,  x(=  ks),  as  in  faced,  enticed,  matched,  cuffed, 
jxmghed  (pronounced  kdft),  looked,  lacked,  tipped,  piqued, 
pressed, classed,  clashed,  toothed,  earthed,  Tnixed,  etc.,  such 
-words  being  foimerly,  as  a  rule,  and  still  optionally  (in 
verse,  as  preferred  by  Tennyson  and  other  modern  poets, 
or  in  restored  or  reformed  spelling),  spelled  as  pronounced, 
with  t,  as  lookt,  lackt,  tipt,  prest,  inixt,  fixt,  etc. ;  in  some 
-words,  where  -ed  after  a  liquid,  I,  m,  n,  r,  or  a  vowel,  is 
pronounced  t  instead  of,  as  regulai'ly,  d,  and  in  some  words 
jif  ter  p,  the  spelling  -t  prevails,  either  exclusively  (and  then 
accompanied  by  a  change  of  tlie  radical  vowel),  as  in  dealt, 
felt,  bought,  caught,  thought,  wrought,  brought,  sought, 
iaught,  slept,  swept,  wept,  etc.,  or  with  a  parallel  form  in 
■ed  pronounced  d,  as  in  spelt,  spilt,  spoilt,  dreamt,  leant, 
pent,  burnt,  etc.  (the  t  in  some  cases  absorbing  the  final 
■d  of  the  infinitive,  as  in  bent,  blent,  built,  girtj  etc.),  with 
parallel  forms  spelled,  spilled,  etc.  (bended,  girded,  etc.). 
<6)  In  some  monosyllables  the  suffix  -ed,  reduced  to  -d  or 
•t,  as  above,  has  blended  with  the  final  -d  or  -t  of  the  infini- 
tive, forming,  in  earlier  spelling,  a  double  consonant,  dd 
■ov  tt,  which  has  since  been  simplified,  as  in  shed,  shred, 
Jiit,  split,  etc.,  all  trace  of  the  sulfix  being  thus  effaced, 
.and  such  preterits  and  past  participles  being  assimilated 
to  the  infinitive  ;  an  original  long  vowel  in  the  infinitive 
becoming  short  in  the  preterit  and  past  participle,  as  in 
read,  preterit  and  past  participle  read  (red),  lead,  preterit 
.and  past  participle  led  (where  the  change  is  recognized  in 
the  spelling),  and  hence,  rarely,  in  the  infinitive,  as  in 
spread,  preterit  and  j)ast  participle  spread.  Some  words 
ending  in  -ed^  (participles  used  as  adjectives)  may,  with 
the  definite  article,  or  other  definitive  word,  preceding, 
come  to  be  used  as  nouns,  having  as  such  a  possessive 
case  (in  '«)  and  a  plural  (in  -s) :  as,  the  police  took  charge 
of  the  deceased's  effects ;  at  this  the  accused's  countenance 
changed.  This  is  found  chiefly  in  newspaper  language ; 
but  the  plural,  as  ''their  beloveds,"  is  not  uncommon  in 
recent  poetry.    See  -dl,  -dl2,  -il,  -(2. 

edacious  (f-da'shus),  a.  [=  It.  edace,  <  L.  edax 
(edac-),  given  to  eating,  <  edere  =  E.  eat:  see 
eat.']  Eating;  given  to  eating;  greedy;  vora- 
cious. 

Swallowed  in  the  depths  of  edacious  Time. 

Carlyle,  Misc.,  IV.  236. 

Concord  Bridge  had  long  since  yielded  to  the  edacious 
tooth  of  Time.  Lowell,  Biglow  Papers,  2d  ser.,  p.  37. 

edaciously  (f-da'shus-li),  adv.  Greedily;  vo- 
raciously. 

'edaciousness  (e-da'shus-nes),  n.    Edacity. 

edacity  (e-das'i-ti),  n.  [=  It.  edaoitd,  <  L.  eda- 
clta{t-)s,  <.  edax,  giving  to  eating :  see  edadous.] 
Greediness;  voracity;  ravenousness;  rapacity. 

It  is  true  that  the  wolf  is  a  beast  of  great  edadtie  and 
digestion.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  972. 

If  thou  have  any  vendible  faculty,  nay,  if  thou  have  but 
edacity  and  loquacity,  come.  Carlyle. 

£dapIlodon  (f-daf' o-don),  n.  [NL. :  see  edapli- 
odont.]  A  fossil  genus  of  chimeeroid  fishes,  of 
the  order  Solocephali,  found  in  the  Greensand, 
Chalk,  and  Tertiary  strata.    BucUand. 

edaphodont  (e-daf 'o-dont),  n.  [<  JSTL.  edapho- 
don(t-)s,  <  Gr.  eda<fog,  Ijottom,  foundation,  -I- 
odotif  (odovr-)  =  E.  tooth.']  A  fossil  chimseroid 
fish  of  the  genus  Edaphodon. 

Edda  (ed'a),  re.  [Icel.,  lit.  great-grandmother.] 
A  book  written  (in  prose)  by  Snorri  Sturlu- 
son  (born  about  1178,  died  by  assassination 
1241),  containing  the  old  mythological  lore  of 
Scandinavia  and  the  old  artificial  rules  for 
verse-making;  also,  a  collection  of  ancient  Ice- 
landic poems.  The  name  Edda,  by  whom  given  is  not 
known,  occurs  for  the  first  time  in  the  Inscription  to  one 
of  the  manuscripts  of  the  work,  written  fifty  or  sixty  years 
after  Snorri's  death.  Snorri's  'EMa.(Edda  Snorra  Sturlu- 
sonar)  consists  of  five  parts :  Formali  (Preface),  the  Gylfa- 
owim'»w(DelusionofGrylfl),Bm(7a-i'adA«r(SayingsofBragi), 
Skdldskapar-mdl  (Art  of  Poetry),  and  Hattatal  (Number 
of  Meters),  to  which  are  added  in  some  manuscripts  Thu- 
lur,  or  a  rhymed  glossary  of  synonyms,  lists  of  poets,  etc. 
As  the  Skdldskapar-mdl,  or  Art  of  Poetry,  forms  the  chief 
part  of  the  Edda  (including  several  long  poems),  the  work 
became  a  sort  of  handbook  of  poets,  and  so  Edda  came 
^adually  to  mean  the  old  artificial  poetry  as  opposed  to 
the  modern  plain  poetry  contained  in  hymns  and  sacred 
poems.  About  the  year  1643  the  Icelandic  bishop  Bryn- 
julf  Sveinsson  discovered  a  collection  of  the  old  mytho- 
logical poems,  which  is  erroneously  ascribed  to  Ssemund 
Sigfussen  (born  about  1066,  died  1183),  and  hence  called 
after  him  Scemundar  Edda  hins  Prodha,  the  Edda  of  Sse- 
mund the  learned.  The  poems  that  compose  this  Edda 
are  supposed  to  have  been  collected  about  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  but  were  composed  probably  in 
the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries.  Hence  the  name  now  giv- 
en to  the  collection,  the  Elder  or  Poetic  Edda,  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  Younger  or  Prose  Edda  of  Snorri,  to  which 
alone  the  name  Edda  previously  belonged.  The  most 
ancient  of  the  poems  in  the  Elder  Edda  is  the  Voluspa, 
the  Prophecy  of  the  Volva  or  sibyl. 

£ddaic  (e-da'ik),  a.  [<  Edda  +  4c.]  Same  as 
Eddie. 

The  Eddaic  version,  however,  of  the  history  of  the  gods 
is  not  so  circumstantial  as  that  in  the  Ynglingasaga.  _ 

E.  W.  Gosse. 

«ddas  (ed'az),  re.    Same  as  eddoes. 

€dderl  (ed''6r),  re.  [E.  dial,  also  ether;  <  ME. 
*eder,  <  AS.  edor,  eder,  eodor,  a  hedge,  an  m- 
closure,  =  OS.  edor  =  OBGr.  etar,  MHG.  eter,  G. 
dial,  etter  =  leel.  jadharr  =  liforw.jadarjar, 
jaar,  jair,  jeer,  edge,  border.]  1.  A  hedge. 
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[Prov.  Eng.]  — 2.  The  binding  at  the  top  of 
stakes  used  in  making  hedges.  Sometimes 
called  eddering.     Wright.     [North.  Eng.] 

In  lopping  and  felling  save  edder  and  stake. 
Thine  hedges  as  needeth.to  mend,  or  to  make. 
Tusser,  One  Hundred  Points  of  Good  Husbandry. 

3.  In  Scotland,  straw  ropes  used  in  thatching 
corn-ricks. 

edderi  (ed'6r),  v.  t.  [<  edder^,  n.,  3.]  To  bind 
or  make  tight  with  edder ;  fasten,  as  the  tops 
of  hedge-stakes,  by  interweaving  edder.  Mor- 
timer. 
edder^  (ed'6r),  n.  [A  dial.  var.  of  adderi-,  q.  v.] 
1.  An  adder;  a  serpent.  [Now  only  Scotch.] 
Ye  eddris  and  eddris  briddis,  hou  schulen  ye  fle  fro  the 
doomofheUe?  ITycK/,  Mat.  xxiii. 

For  eddres,  spirites,  monstres,  thyng  of  drede. 
To  make  a  smoke  and  stynke  is  goode  in  dede. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  34. 

2+.  A  fish  like  a  mackerel. 

edders, ».    See  eddoes. 

Eddie  (ed'ik),  a.  [<  Edda  +  -ie.]  Of  or  relat- 
ing to  the  Scandinavian  Eddas;  having  the 
character  or  style  of  the  Eddas :  as,  the  Eddie 
prophecy  of  the  Volva.    Also  Eddaic. 

eddish,  (ed'ish),  n.  [E.  dial.,  also  edish,  ead- 
ish,  eddige;  contr.  etch,  stubble ;  corrupted  eat- 
age,  q.  v. ;  <  ME.  *edish,  not  found  (except  as 
in  the  comp.  eddish-hen,  q.  v.),  <  AS.  edisc,  a 
pasture,  a  park  for  game;  origin  tinkno-wn, 
but  perhaps  orig. '  aftermath,'  second  growth, 
<  ed-  (again,  back)  (see  edA),  +  -isc,  adj.  term.; 
the  formation  if  real  is  irreg.  Grein  refers  to 
ONorth.  edo,  ede,  a  contr.  of  eowod,  a  flock.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  eddish  has  any  connection 
with  AS.  yddisc,  in-eddisc  (only  in  glosses), 
household  goods  or  furniture.  See  earsh.]  1. 
The  pasture  or  grass  that  comes  after  mowing 
or  reaping.     [Local,  Eng.] 

Keep  for  stock  is  tolerably  plentiful,  and  the  fine  spring 
weather  will  soon  create  a  good  eddish  in  the  pastures. 

Times  (London),  April  30, 1857. 
3.  See  the  extract. 

The  word  etch,  or  eddish,  or  edish,  occurs  in  Tusser,  and 

means  the  stubble  of  the  previous  crop  of  whatever  kind. 

Seebohm,  Eng.  Vil.  Community,  p.  376. 

eddish-hent.  re.  [ME.  edisse-henne,  and  corrupt- 
ly edisdne  (in  a  gloss),  <  AS.  edisc-hen,  edesc- 
hen,  -henn,  a  quail,  lit.  a  pasture-hen  (cf.  mod. 
'prairie-hen'),  <  edisc.  a  pasture,  park  for 
game,  +  henn,  hen.]     A  quail. 

Thai  asked,  and  come  the  edissehenne. 

Ps.  civ.  [cv.],  40  (ME.  version). 

eddoes,  edders  (ed'oz,  ed'erz),  re.  A  name 
given  by  the  negroes  of  the  Gold  Coast,  as 
well  as  in  the  West  Indies,  to  the  roots  of  the 
taro-plant,  Colocasia  antiguorum.    Also  eddas. 

eddy  (ed'i),  re. ;  pi.  eddies  (-iz).  [The  ME.  form 
(and  the  AS. ,  if  any)  not  recorded ;  the  word  is 
either  cognate  with  or  derived  from  Icel.  idlia, 
an  eddy,  whirlpool,  =  Norw.  ida,  also  ide  (and 
in  various  other  forms,  ia,  ie,  ea,  eaa,  udu,  uddu, 
vudu,  odo,  evju,  ivju,  the  last  forms  prob.  of  other 
origin ;  often  with  prefix  bak-,  back,  upp-,  up, 
kring,  circle),  =  Sw.  dial,  idha,  idd  =  Dan. 
dial,  ide,  an  eddy,  whirlpool ;  cf .  Icel.  idha  = 
Norw.  ida,  whirl  about;  Icel.  idh,  f.,  a  doing, 
idh,  n.,  a  restless  motion,  =  Sw.  id,  industry,  = 
Dan.  id,  pursuit,  iatention ;  Icel.  idhinn  =  Sw. 
idog,  assiduous,  diligent;  prob.  connected  with 
AS.  edr,  etc.,  back  (equiv.  to  L.  re-) :  see  ed-^. 
Cf.  eddish.]  A  part  of  a  fluid,  as  a  stream  of 
water,  which  has  a  rotatory  motion;  any  small 
whirl  or  vortex  in  a  fluid.  Eddies  are  due  to  the  vis- 
cosity of  fluids,  and  to  the  very  small  degree  to  which  they 
slip  over  the  surfaces  of  solids.  A  portion  of  fluid  to  which 
a  rotatory  motion  has  once  been  communicated  loses  this 
motion  only  by  the  gradual  effect  of  viscosity,  so  that  ed- 
dies subsist  for  some  time.  They  are  always  found  be- 
tween counter-currents. 

Avoid  the  violence  of  the  current,  by  angling  In  the 
returns  of  a  stream,  or  the  eddies  betwixt  two  streams, 
which  also  are  the  most  likely  places  wherein  to  kill  a 
fish  in  a  stream,  either  at  the  top  or  bottom. 

Cotton,  in  Walton's  Angler,  ii.  269. 

And  smiling  eddies  dimpled  on  the  main.  Dryden. 

The  charmed  eddies  of  autumnal  winds 
Built  o'er  his  mouldering  bones  a  pyramid. 

Shelley,  Alastor. 

Alas !  we  are  but  eddies  of  dust. 
Uplifted  by  the  blast,  and  whirled 
Along  the  highway  of  the  world. 

Longfellow,  Golden  Legend,  ii. 

Common  observation  seems  to  shew  that,  when  a  solid 
moves  rapidly  through  a  liquid  at  some  distance  below 
the  surface,  it  leaves  behind  it  a  suacession  of  eddies  in 
the  fluid.  Stokes,  On  some  Cases  of  Fluid  Motion. 

=  Syu.  See  stream. 
eddy  (ed'i),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  eddied,  ppr.  eddy- 
ing.    [<  eddy,  re.]    I.  intrans.  To  move  circu- 
larly or  in  a  -winding  manner,  as  the  water  of  an 
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eddy,  or  so  as  to  resemble  the  movement  of  an 
eddy. 

Time  must  be  given  for  the  intellect  to  eddy  about  a 
truth,  and  to  appropriate  its  bearings. 

De  Quincey,  Style,  i. 
As  they  looked  down  upon  the  tumult  of  the  people, 
deepening  and  eddying  in  the  wide  square,  .  .  .  they  ut- 
tered above  them  tlie  sentence  of  warning —  "  Christ  shall 
come."  Rutildn. 

With  eddying  whirl  the  waters  lock 

Yon  treeless  mound  forlorn. 
The  sharp-winged  sea-fowl's  breeding  rock. 
That  fronts  the  Spouting  Horn. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Agnes. 

II.  trans.  To  cause  to  move  in  an  eddy ;  col- 
lect as  into  an  eddy;  cause  to  whirl.     [Bare.] 

The  circling  mountains  eddy  in 
From  the  bare  wild  the  dissipated  storm.  Thomson. 

eddy-'water  (ed'i-w&'''ter),  re.  Naut.,  same  as 
dead-water. 

eddy-'Wind  (ed'i-wind),  re.  The  -wind  moving 
in  an  eddy  near  a  sail,  a  mountain,  or  any  other 
object. 

edelforsite  (ed'el-f6r-sit),  re.  [<  Mdelfors  (see 
def.)  -t-  -ite^.]  In  mineral.,  a  compact  calcium 
silicate  from  .^deHors  in  Sweden,  probably  the 
same  as  wollastonite. 

edelite  (ed'e-lit),  re.    Same  &s  pre'knite. 

edel'Weiss  (ed'el--wis;  G.  pron.  a'dl-vis),  re. 
[G.,  <  edel,  noble,  precious  (=  E.  obs.  athel, 
q.  v.),  -I-  weiss  =  E.  white.]  The  Leontopodium 
alpinum  (Gna- 
phalium  Leon- 
topodium) of 
the  Alps  and 
Pyrenees,  a 
plant  much 
sought  for  by 
travelers  in 
Switzerland, 
where  it  grows 
at  a  great  alti- 
tude in  situa- 
tions dif&cult 
of  access,  it  is 
remarkable  for  its 
dense  clusters  of 
flower-heads  sur- 
rounded by  a  radi- 
ating involucre  of 
floral  leaves,  all 
densely  clothed 
withaclose,  white, 

cottony  pubes-  Edelweiss  {Leontopodiutn  alfinuftt). 

cence. 
edema,  oedema  (f-de'ma),  re. ;  pi.  edemata,  oede- 
mata (-ma-ta) .  f  NL.  cecCima,  <  Gr.  oi&i/ia,  a  swell- 
ing, atumorj  <  oiSelv,  swell,  become  swollen,  <  ol- 
6oi,  a  swelling.]  1.  hi  pathol,  a  puffiness  or 
swelling  of  parts  arising  from  accumulation  of 
serous  fluid  in  interstices  of  the  areolar  tissue : 
as,  edema  of  the  eyelids. —  2.  \cap.'\  [NL.]  A 
genus  of  bombycid  moths,  founded  by  Walker 

in  1855,  hav- 
ing the  palpi 
pilose,  rather 
long,  ascend- 
ing in  the 
male  and  por- 
reet  in  the  fe- 
male, with  the 
thirdjointlan- 
ceolate.      The 

Edema  albt/rons,  nataial  size.  larva  of  E.  dU)i- 

frons,  which  feeds 
on  the  oak,  is  a  handsome  caterpillar  striped  with  yellow 
and  black  dorsally,  and  pinkish  on  the  under  side. 

edematose,  oedematose  (e-dem'a-tos),  a.  Same 
as  edematous. 

edematous,  (Edematous  (f-dem'a-tus),  a.  [< 
edema(t-),  cedema{t-),  +  -ous.]  Eelatimg  to  ede- 
ma ;  swelling  -with  a  serous  effusion. 

Eden  (e'dn),  re.  [=  F.  Men  =  Sp.  EdSn  =  Pg. 
Eden  =  G.  Eden,  etc.,  <  LL.  Eden  (in  Vulgate), 
<  Heb.  and  Chal. 'eden,  Eden,  lit.  'pleasure' 
or  '  delight.']  1.  In  the  Bible,  the  name  of  the 
garden  which  was  the  first  home  of  Adam  and 
Eve :  often,  though  not  in  the  English  version  of 
the  Bible,  called  Paradise. — 2.  A  region  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible,  the  people  of  which  were 
subdued  by  the  Assyrians.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  in  northwestern  Mesopotamia  (2  Ki. 
xix.  12;  Isa.  xxxvii.  12). — 3.  Figuratively,  any 
delightful  region  or  place  of  residence.  Also 
Aden. 

Summer  isles  of  Eden  lying  in  dark-purple  spheres  of 
sea.  Tennyson,  Locksley  Hall. 

Edenic  (f-den'ik),  a.     [<  Eden  -^■  4c.]    Of  or 
pertaining  to  Eden ;  characteristic  of  Eden. 
By  the  memory  of  Edenic  joys 
Forfeit  and  lost. 

Mrs.  Browning,  Drama  of  Exile. 


Edenic 

"Will  he  admit  that  the  Edenic  man  was  a  different  spe- 
cies, or  even  genus?  Science,  V.  407. 

edenite  (e'dn-it),  n.  [<  Eden{viUe)  (see  def.)  + 
-i(e2.]  An  aluminous  variety  of  amphibole  or 
hornblende,  containing  but  little  iron,  of  a  pale- 
green  or  grayish  color,  occurring  at  BdenviUe 
in  New  York. 

Edenization  (e*dn-i-za'shon),  n.  [<  Edenize  + 
-ation.']  A  making  or  converting  into  an  Eden. 
[Eare.] 

The  evangelization  and  Edenizatimi  of  the  world. 

The  Covujregatwiialist,  Nov.  5, 1885. 

Edenize  (e'dn-iz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Edenized, 
p^T.  Edenizing.  [<^Edsn+  4ze.']  1.  To  make 
like  Eden ;  convert  iuto  a  paradise.  [Rare.] 
—  2.  To  admit  into  Paradise;  confer  the  joys 
of  Paradise  upon.  [Rare.] 
For  pure  saints  edeniz'd  unfit.  Dauies, Wit's  Pilgrimage. 

edental  (e-den'tal),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  e-  priv.  + 
den{t-)s,  =  E.  tooth,  +  -aZ.]  I,  a.  1.  Edentate ; 
toothless. —  2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Edentata. 
II.  n.  A  member  of  the  order  Edentata. 

edentalous  (e-den'ta-lus),  a.  [Appar.  <  eden- 
tal +  -ous ;  but  proi).  intended  for  edentulous, 
q.  v.]    Same  as  edentate.     [Rare.] 

Edentata  (e-den-ta'ta),  n.  pi.  [NTJ.,  neut.  pi. 
of  L.  edentatus,  toothless :  see  edentate.']  1.  In 
mammal.,  a  Cuvierian  order  of  mammals ;  the 
edentates.  The  term  is  literally  incorrect,  and  in  so 
far  objectionable,  few  of  these  animals  being  edentulous 
or  toothless ;  and  the  Linnean  equivalent  term,  Bruta,  is 
often  employed  instead.  But  the  name  is  fii-mly  estab- 
lished, and  the  members  of  the  order  do  agree  in  certain 
dental  characters,  which  are  these :  that  incisors  are  never 
present,  and  that  the  teeth,  when  there  are  any,  are  homo- 
dont  and  (excepting  in  Tatimince)  raonophyodont,  grow- 
ing from  persistent  pulps,  and  being  devoid  of  enamel. 


Odessa  bijida. 
(Line  shows  natural  size.  ] 


Edentate  Skull  of  Great  Ant-eater  {Myrmecophaga  Jubata), 

The  Edentatix  are  ineducabilian  placental  mammals,  with 
a  relatively  sruall  cerebrum  of  one  lobe,  but  otherwise  very 
diversiform  in  structure,  appearance,  and  mode  of  life ;  the 
old-world  forms  are  likewise  widely  different  from  those  of 
the  new  world ;  most  edentates  are  of  the  latter.  The  arma- 
dillos, Cloths,  and  ant-eaters  of  America,  and  the  fodient 
ant-eaters  and  scaly  ant-eaters  of  Africa  and  Asia,  repre- 
sent respectively  five  leading  types  of  Edentata,  affording 
a  division  of  the  order  into  the  five  suborders  horicata 
(armadillos),  Tardi^rada  (sloths),  yermiZwi^wia  (American 
ant-eateiB),  Squamata  (scaly  ant-eaters  or  pangolins),  and 
Fodientia  (digging  ant-eaters  or  aardvarks).  The  tardi- 
grades,  including  a  number  of  gigantic  fossil  forms,  as  the 
mylodons  and  megatheriums,  formerly  called  Gravigrada, 
are  herbivorous,  and  the  living  forms  are  all  arboricole. 
The  others  are  carnivorous  and  chiefly  insectivorous,  and 
it  is  among  these  that  the  entirely  toothless  forms  occur, 
as  in  the  ant-eaters.  The  Cuvierian  Edentata  included 
the  Monotretnata,  now  long  since  eliminated. 
2.  A  group  of  crustaceans.  Latreille,  1826. 
edentate  (e-den'tat),  a.  and  n.  [=  P.  MentS 
=  Sp.  edentado,  <  L.  edentatus,  toothless,  pp.  of 
edentare,  render  toothless,  <  e,  out,  +  aen(t-)s 
=  E.  tooth;  cf.  dentate:  see  Edentata.']  I.  a. 
1.  Edentulous;  toothless.^ 2.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Edentata,  and  thus  having  at  least  no 
front  teeth. 

H.  ».  1.  One  of  the  Edentata;  an  ineduca- 
bilian placental  mammal  without  incisors. — 2. 
A  toothless  creature. 

I  tried  to  call  to  him  to  move,  hut  how  could  a  poor 
edentate  like  myself  articulate  a  word? 

Kifigsley,  Alton  Locke,  xxxvi. 

edentated  (e-den'ta-ted),  a.  [<  edentate  + 
-e(J2.]    Deprived  of  teeth;  edentate.     [Rare.] 

Edentati  (e-den-ta'ti),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of  L. 
edentatus,  toothless :  see  Edentata.]  A  group 
of  edentate  mammals.     Vicq-d^Azyr,  1792. 

edentation  (e-den-ta'shon),  ».  [<  L.  as  if 
* edentatloin-'),  <  edentare,  pp.  edentatus,  render 
toothless :  see  edentate.]  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  edentate ;  toothlessness. 

edentulate  (f-den'tu-lat),  a.  [<  NL.  *edentu- 
latus,  <  li.  edentulus,  toothless :  see  edentulous.] 
In  entom.,  without  teeth ;  edentate :  said  of  the 
mandibles  when  they  have  no  tooth-like  pro- 
cesses on  the  inner  side.    Kirhy. 

edentulous  (e-deu'tu-lus),  a.  [<  L.  edentulus, 
toothless,  <  e-  priv.  4-  den{t-)s  =  E.  tooth :  see 
dent^.  Cl.  edentate.]  Without  teeth;  toothless. 

The  jaws  of  birds  are  always  edentulous  and  sheathed 
with  horn,  of  divers  configurations,  adapted  to  their  dif- 
ferent modes  of  life  and  kinds  of  food.     Owen,  Anat.,  Int. 

edert,  m.     See  edder^. 

Edessa  (e-des'a),».  [NTL., <  L. Edessa,  Gr. "Edea- 
aa,  a  city  of  Macedonia.]  A  genus  of  penta- 
tomid  bugs,  typical  of  a  subfamily  Edessince. 
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Over  100  species  are  known,  of  which  more  than  40  inhabit 
Ts'orth  America;  only  one  is  found  in  the  United  States. 
The  genus  was  founded  by 
Fabricius  in  1803. 

Edessan  (e-des'an),  a. 
[<  L.  Edessa,  GrV  "E^ea- 
aa,  a  city  of  Mesopota- 
mia, -f-  -an.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  Edessa,  a  city 
in  northwestern  Meso- 
potamia, noted  as  the 
seat  of  an  important 
theological  school,  and 
as  the  chief  center  from 
which  Nestorianism 
spread  over  a  great  part 
of  Asia — Edessan  family 
or  branch  of  liturgies,  that 
class  of  liturgies  which  is 
commonly  called  Nestorian,  because  used  by  Nestorians. 
Its  oldest  representative  is  the  Liturgy  of  the  Apostles 
(Adaeus  and  Maris).    See  liturgy. 

Edessene  (f-des'en),  a.  [<  LL.  Edessenus,  < 
Edessa,  Edessa :  see  Edessan.]  Same  as  Edes- 
san. 

Edessinse  (ed-e-si'ne),  n.  pi.  CNL.,  <  Edessa 
+  -inw.]  A  subfamily  of  heteropterous  hemip- 
terous  insects  or  bugs,  of  the  family  Pentatomi- 
dce,  having  the  sternum  produced  into  a  cross, 
and  the  middle  line  of  the  venter  oarinate,  the 
base  of  the  keel  being  protracted  into  a  horn. 
Also  Edessides. 

edge  (ej),  n.  [<  ME.  egge,  <  AS.  ecg,  an  edge, 
poet,  a  sword,  =  OS.  eggia  =  OPries.  eg,  ig, 
Fries,  ig  =  D.  egge  =  MLG.  egge  =  OHG.  ekka, 
edge,  point,  MHG.  ecke,  egge,  G.  ecfc,  ecke,  edge, 
corner,  =  leel.  egg  =  Sw.  egg  =  Dan.  egg  = 
Goth.  *ag!ja  (not  found)  =  L.  aeies,  a  sharp 
edge  or  point,  front  of  an  army  ('edge  of  bat- 
tle '),  akin  to  acer,  sharp  (>  ult.  E.  eager'i-),  acus, 
a  needle,  etc.,  to  Gr.  d/cif,  d/c^,  a  point,  to  Skt. 
agri,  an  edge,  comer,  angle,  and  to  E.  awri^, 
ail^,  ear^,  q.  v.]  1.  The  sharp  margin  or  thin 
bordering  or  terminal  line  of  a  cutting  instru- 
ment :  as,  the  edge  of  a  razor,  knife,  sword,  ax, 
or  chisel. 

He  .  .  .  smote  the  kynge  Pignores  thourgh  the  helme 
that  nother  coyf  ne  helme  myght  hym  warant  till  that 
the  suerdes  egge  touched  hys  brayn. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  689. 
Who  [Tubal]  first  sweated  at  the  forge 
And  forc'd  the  blunt  and  yet  unbloodied  steel 
To  a  keen  edge,  and  made  it  bright  for  war. 

Cowper,  Task,  v.  216. 

2.  The  extreme  border  or  margin  of  anything ; 
the  verge;  the  brink:  as,  the  edge  of  a  table; 
the  edge  of  a  precipice. 

Than  draw  streight  thy  clothe,  &  ley  the  bougt  [fold] 
on  the  vttur  egge  of  the  table. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  129. 
You  knew  he  walk'd  o'er  perils,  on  an  edge, 
More  likely  to  fall  in  than  to  get  o'er. 

Shale,  2  Hen.  IV.,  i.  1. 
Specifically — (a)  In  7nath.,si  line,  straight  or  curved,  along 
which  a  surface  is  broken,  so  that  every  section  of  the  sur- 
face through  that  line  has  a  cusp  or  an  abrupt  change  of 
direction  at  the  point  of  intersection  with  it.  (6)  In  zool., 
the  extreme  boundary  of  a  surface,  i>art,  or  mark,  gener- 
ally distinguished  as  posterior,  anterior,  lateral,  superior, 
etc.  In  entomology  it  is  often  distinguished  from  the  rrmr- 
gin,  which  is  properly  an  imaginary  space  surrounding  the 
disk  of  any  sui-face,  and  limited  by  the  edge.  The  outer 
edge  of  the  elytron  of  a  beetle  may  be  either  the  extreme 
boundary  of  the  elytron,  or  the  lateral  boundary  of  the 
upper  surface,  separated  from  the  true  boundary  by  a  de- 
flexed  margin  called  the  epipleura. 

3.  The  border  or  part  adjacent  to  a  line  of  di- 
vision; the  part  nearest  some  limit;  an  initial 
or  terminal  limit;  rim;  skirt:  as,  the  edge  of 
the  evening;  the  outer  and  inner  edges  of  a 
field;  the  horizon's  edge. 

For  the  sayde  temple  stondeth  vpon  the  est  egge  of 

Mounte  Morrea,  and  the  Mounte  Olyuete  is  right  est  from 

it.  Sir  B.  Guylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  48. 

The  new  general,  unacquainted  with  his  army,  and  on 

the  edge  of  winter,  would  not  hastily  oppose  them. 

Milton. 
It  [Watling  Street]  ran  closely  along  the  edge  of  this 
great  forest,  by  the  bounds  of  our  Leicestershire. 

J.  R.  Green,  Conq.  of  Eng.,  p.  190. 

4.  The  side  of  a  hill;  a  ridge.  Salliwell. 
[North.  Eng.]' 

Just  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  long  straight  hills,  called 
Edges  in  that  country  [England,  on  the  borders  of  Wales], 
we  came  upon  my  friend's  house. 

J.  H.  Shorthouse,  John  Inglesant,  Int.  chap. 

5.  Sharpness;  acrimony;  cutting  or  wounding 
quality. 

Slander, 
Whose  edge  is  sharper  than  the  sword. 

Shale.,  Cymbeline,  iii.  4. 
Fie,  fie !  your  wit  hath  too  much  edge. 

Ford,  Love's  Sacrifice,  1.  2. 
The  remark  had  a  biting  edge  to  it, 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii,  20. 


edge-bolt 

6.  Acuteness  or  sharpness,  as  of  desire  or  of 
appetite ;  keenness ;  eagerness ;  fitness  for  ac- 
tion or  operation. 

Cloy  the  hungry  edge  of  appetite 
By  hare  imagination  of  a  feast. 

Shak.,  Elch.  II.,  i.  S. 

I  did  but  chide  in  jest ;  the  best  loves  use  it 
Sometimes ;  it  sets  an  edge  upon  affection. 

Middleton,  Women  Bewaie  Women,  ii.  1. 
When  I  got  health,  thou  took'st  away  my  life. 

And  more ;  for  my  friends  die ; 
My  mirth  and  edge  was  lost ;  a  blunted  knife 

Was  of  more  use  than  I.  G.  Herbert. 

Tis  true,  there  is  an  edge  in  all  firm  belief,  and  with  an 
easy  metaphor  we  may  say  the  sword  of  faith. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Eeligio  Medici,  i.  10. 

Back  and  edget.  See  backi.—  Basset  edges.  See  6as- 
se(2.— Convanescible  edge.  See  convanesdble.—  CVLS- 
pidal  edge,  or  edge  of  regression.  See  cmpidal— To 
set  on  edge,  (a)  To  rest  or  balance  on  the  border  of ; 
cause  to  stand  upright  on  an  edge :  as,  to  set  a  large  flat 
stone  on  edge.  (6)  To  make  eager  or  intense ;  sharpen ; 
stimulate :  as,  his  curiosity  or  expectation  was  set  on  edge. 
—To  set  the  teeth  on  edge^  to  cause  an  uncomfortable 
feeling  as  of  tingling  or  gratmg  in  the  teeth,  as  may  be 
done  by  the  eating  of  very  sour  fruit,  by  the  sound  of  fil- 
ing, etc. 

One  mil  melt  in  your  Mouth,  and  t'other  set  your  Teeth 
un  Edge.  Congreve,  Way  of  the  World,  i.  6. 

=  Syn.  2  and  3.  Verge,  skirt,  brim.   See  rim.—  6.  Intensity. 
edge  (ej),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  edged,  ppr.  edging. 
[<  ME.  eggen,  put  an  edge  on,  shasppen  (only  in 
p.  a.  egged,  <  AS.  ecged,  p.  a.,  only  in  comp.  tmi- 
ecged,  two-edged,   scearp-ecged,  sharp-edged), 
also  set  on  edge,  intr.  be  set  on  edge,  as  the 
teeth,  also  edge  on,  egg,  incite  (in  this  sense 
from  Scand.)  (=  OPries.  eggja,  fight,  =  Icel. 
=  Sw.  egga  =  Dan.  egge,  incite),  <  AS.  ecg, 
:  see  ed^e,  n.    See  also  egg^.]    I.  trans. 
l.To  sharpen;  put  an  edge  upon;  impart  a 
cutting  quality  to.     [Chiefiy  poetical.] 
The  wrongs 
Of  this  poor  country  edge  your  sword !  oh,  may  it 
Pierce  deep  into  this  tyrant's  heart ! 

Fletcher,  Double  Marriage,  i.  1. 
Those  who  labour 
The  sweaty  Forge,  who  edge  the  crooked  Scythe, 
Bend  stubborn  Steel,  and  harden  gleening  Armour, 
Acknowledge  Vulcan's  Aid. 

Prior,  First  Hymn  of  Callimachus, 
That  is  best  blood  that  hath  most  iron  in 't 
To  edge  resolve  with.  Lowell,  Comm.  Ode. 

2.  Hence,  figuratively,  to  sharpen;  pique. 

Let  me  a  little  edge  your  resolution  :  you  see  nothing  is 
unready  to  this  great  work,  but  a  great  mind  in  you. 

Ford,  "lis  Pity,  v.  4. 

By  such  reasonings  the  simple  were  blinded  and  the 
malicious  edged.  Sir  J.  Hayward. 

3.  To  furnish  with  an  edge,  fringe,  or  border : 
as,  to  edge  a  flower-bed  with  box. 

And  thou  shalt  find  him  underneath  a  brim 
Of  sailing  pines  that  edge  yon  mountain  in. 

Fletcher,  Faithful  Shepherdess,  iv.  3- 
Their  long  descending  train. 
With  rubies  edged.  Dryden. 

A  voice  of  many  tones  —  sent  up  from  streams,  .  .  . 
And  sands  that  edge  the  ocean.  Bryant,  Earth. 

4.  To  move  by  or  as  if  by  dragging  or  hitching 
along  edgewise ;  impel  or  push  on  edge,  and 
hence  slowly  or  with  difficulty :  as,  to  edge  a 
barrel  or  a  box  across  the  sidewalk ;  to  edge 
one's  self  or  one's  way  through  a  crowd. 

Edging  by  degrees  their  chairs  forwards,  they  were  in 
a  little  time  got  up  close  to  one  another.  Locke, 

5.  To  incite;  instigate;  urge  on;  egg.  See 
egg^.     [Now  rare.] 

This  .  . .  will  encourage  and  edge  industrious  and  prof- 
itable improvements.  Bacon,  Usury  (ed.  1887). 
Edg'd-on  by  some  thank-picking  parasite. 
■*                                              Ford,  Love's  Sacrifice,  iv,  1. 
Ardour  or  passion  will  edge  a  man  forward  when  argu- 
ments fail.  Ogilvie. 

Edging-and-divldlng  bench.  See  bench.— lo  edge  In, 
to  put  or  get  in  by  or  as  if  by  an  edge ;  manage  to  get  in. 

When  you  are  sent  on  an  errand,  be  sure  to  edge  in  some 
business  of  your  own.     Swift,  Directions  to  Servants,  iii. 

Do,  Sir  Lucius,  edge  in  a  word  or  two  every  now  and 
then  about  my  honour.  Sheridan,  The  Bivals,  v.  3. 

H.  intrans.  To  move  sidewise ;  move  gradu- 
ally, cautiously,  or  so  as  not  to  attract  notice: 
as,  edge  along  this  way. 

We  sounded,  and  found  20  fathoms  and  a  bottom  of 
sand ;  but,  on  edging  off  from  the  shore,  we  soon  got  out 
of  sounding.  Cook,  Second  Voyage,  iii.  7. 

When  one  has  made  a  bad  bet,  it's  best  to  edge  off. 

Colman,  Jealous  Wife,  v.  3. 

To  edge  away,  to  move  away  slowly  or  cautiously; 
naut. ,  to  decline  gradually,  as  from  the  shore,  or  from  the 
line  of  the  course.— To  edge  down  upon  an  object,  to 
approach  an  object  in  a  slanting  direction.— To  edge  In 
with,  to  draw  near  to,  as  a  ship  in  chasing, 
edge-DOlt  (ej  'bolt),  n.  In  iookUnding,  the  closed 
folds  of  a  section  or  signature  as  shown  in  an 
uncut  book. 


edgebone 

edgebone  (ej'bon),  n.  [One  of  the  numerous 
perversions  of  what  was  orig.  naehe-bone :  see 
aitchione.'i  The  haunch-bone,  aitchbone,  or 
natch-bone  of  a  beef:  so  called  because  it  pre- 
sents edgewise  when  the  meat  is  cut  in  dress- 
ing for  the  table.  It  is  the  principal  part  of 
the  pelvis  or  os  innominatum. 

edge-coals  (ej'kolz),  n.  pi.  In  Scotland,  coal- 
beds  inclined  at  a  high  angle.  Also  called  edge- 
seams,  and  more  rarely  edge-metals. 

edge-cutting  (ej'kut'ing),  n.  In  hooTcbinding, 
the  operation  of  trimming  down  with  a  knife 
the  rough  edges  or  bolts  of  a  sewed  and  uncut 
book. 

edged  (ejd  or  ej'ed),  a.  [<  ME.  egged,  <  AS. 
eeged,  <  ecg,  edge:  see  edge,  d.]  1.  Furnished 
with  an  edge;  sharp;  keen. 

0,  turn  thy  edged  sword  another  way. 

Shale,  1  Hen.  VI.,  iii.  3. 

2.  Having  a  border  or  fringe  of  a  different  sub- 
stance, color,  etc.,  from  that  of  the  body,  as  a 
piece  of  cloth  or  a  flower. 

White  cannopies  and  curtains  made  of  needle  work  .  .  . 
edged  with  .  .  .  bone-lace.  Coryat,  Crudities,  1. 106. 

My  lady's  Indian  kinsman  rushing  in, 
A  breaker  of  the  bitter  news  from  home. 
Found  a  dead  man,  a  letter  edged  with  death 
Beside  him.  Tennyson,  Aylmer's  Field. 

3.  In  her.,  same  as  fimbriated To  play  with 

edged  tools.    See  tool,  and  compare  edge-tool. 

edge-key  (ej'ke),  ».    Same  as  edger,  2. 

edgeless  Cej'les),  a.  [<  edge  +  -less.']  Not 
sharp ;  blunt ;  obtuse ;  unfit  to  cut  or  pene- 
trate: as,  an  edgeless  swoii;  an  edgeless  strga- 
ment. 

Till  ologg'd  with  blood,  his  sword  obeys  but  ill 
The  dictates  of  its  vengeful  master's  will ; 
Edgeless  it  falls.      Bowe,  tr.  of  Lucan's  Fharsalia,  vi. 

edgelongt  (ej'16ng),  adv.     [<  edge  +  -long,  as  in 
headlong,  sidelong,  etc.]    In  the  direction  of  the 
edge;  edgewise. 
Stuck  edgelong  into  the  ground.  B.  Jonson. 

edge-mail  (ej'mal),  n.  A  name  given  by  some 
writers  to  a  kind  of  armor  represented  on  me- 
dieval monuments,  which  has  been  assumed  to 
be  made  of  links  or  rings  sewed  edgewise  upon 
cloth  or  leather —  an  improbable  device.  Com- 
pare broigne.    Also  called  edgewise  mail. 

edge-plane  (ej'plan), «.  1.  A  carpenters' plane 
for  trimming  flat,  round,  or  hollow  edges  on 
woodwork. — 2.  Same  as  edger,  2. 

edger  (ej'er),  n.  1.  A  circular  saw  for  squaring 
the  edges  of  lumber  cut  directly  from  the  whole 
log;  an  edging-saw:  usually  double,  hence 
called  double  edger.  See  sawi. — 3.  In  leather- 
working,  a  tool  for  trimming  the  edges  of  shoe- 
soles,  straps,  harness,  etc.  it  has  a  knife  or  cutter, 
the  blade  of  which  is  varied  in  shape  according  to  the 
form  which  it  is  desired  to  give  to  the  work,  and  a  gage 
and  guides,  usually  adjustable,  to  insure  the  correct  pla- 
cing of  the  work.  Also  called  edge-key,  edge-plane,  edge- 
tool, 

edge-rail  (ej'ral),  n.  Onrailroads,  a  rail  so  con- 
structed that  the  wheels  of  cars  roll  upon  its 
edge,  the  wheels  being  kept  in  place  by  flanges 
projecting  from  their  inner  periphery :  so  called 
in  distinction  from  the  flat  rails  flrst  used. 

edge-roll  (ej '  rol),  n.  In  bookbinding  .•  (a)  A 
rolling-tool  used  in  gilding-  and  decorating  the 
edges  of  book-covers.  (6)  Ornament  or  decora- 
tion so  produced  on  the  edges  of  a  book-cover. 

edge-roll  (ej'rol),  v.t.  1.  In  bookbinding,  to  use 
an  edge-roll. —  2.  In  minting,  to  roll  the  edges 
of  the  blanks  so  as  to  produce  a  rim. 

edge-setter  (ej'sef'er),  n.  A  power-lathe  for 
burnishing  the  edges  ofrthe  soles  of  shoes. 

edge-shot  (ej'shot),  a.  Planed  on  the  edges,  as 
a  board:  a  lumbermen's  term. 

edge-stitch  (ej'stich),  n.  In  netting,  knitting, 
etc.,  a  name  given  to  the  first  stitch  on  a  row. 
Diet,  of  Needlework. 

edge-tool  (ej'tei'),  n.     [<  ME.  eggetol,  <  egge, 
edge,  +  tol,  tool.]     1.  Any  tool  with  a  cuttmg 
edge,  as  the  ax,  the  chisel,  the  plane,  the  bit,  etc. 
3if  any  egge  tol  wol  entre  in-to  his  bodi, 
I  wol  do  him  to  the  deth  and  more  despit  ouere. 

William,  of  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3765. 

2.  Sameasei^ffer,  2.— 3.  Figuratively,  a  matter 
dangerous  to  tamper  or  sport  with. 
There's  no  jesting  with  edge-tools. 

Beau,  and  PI.,  Honest  Man's  Fortune,  ii.  2. 

You  jest:  ill  jesting  with  edge-tools! 

Tennyson,  Prmcess,  n. 

edge-trimmer  (ej'trim'''er),  n.  A  small  machine 
for  paring  the  boot-sole.  The  boot  is  held  on  a  jack, 
moving  automatically,  and  the  knife  trims  the  edge  and 
takes  out  the  feather.  ^,     -,        ,  j- 

edge-ways  (ej'waz),  adv.  [<  edge  +  -ways  for 
-wise.]    Same  as  edgewise. 


1843 

Odd  !  I'll  make  myself  small  enough : —  I'll  stand  edge- 
ways. Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  v.  3. 
"  Nor  all  white  who  are  millers,"  said  honest  Hob,  glad 
to  get  in  a  word,  as  they  say,  edge-ways, 

Scott,  Monastery,  xiv. 

At  certain  times  the  rings  of  Saturn  are  seen  edgeways. 

Newcomb  and  Holden,  Astron.,  p.  108. 

edge-'wheel  (ej'hwel), «.  A  wheel  which  trav- 
els onits  edge  in  a  circular  bed,  as  in  the  Chil- 
ian mill  and  in  many  forms  of  crushing-mill. 

edge-vrise  (ej'wiz),  a.  and  adv.    [<  edge  +  -wise.] 

1.  a.  With  the  edge  turned  forward  or  toward 
a  particular  point. 

In  this  still  air  even  the  uneasy  rocking  poplar-leaves 
were  almost  stationary  on  their  edgewise  stems. 

E.  Eggleston,  The  Graysons,  xii. 
Edgewise  mall.    Same  as  edge-mail. 

II.  adv.  In  the  direction  of  the  edge ;  by 
edging. 

At  the  last  pushed  in  his  word 
Edgewise,  as  'twere. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  III.  189. 

edging  (ej'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  edge,  v.]  1. 
That  which  is  added  on  the  border  or  which 
forms  the  edge,  as  lace,  fringe,  or  braid  added  to 
a  garment  for  ornament ;  specifically,  narrow 
lace  or  embroidery  especially  made  for  trim- 
ming frills  and  parts  of  dress. 

The  garland  which  I  wove  for  you  to  wear. 
Of  parsley,  with  a  wreath  of  ivy  bound. 
And  border'd  with  a  rosy  edging  round. 

Bryden,  tr.  of  Theocritus,  Amaryllis,  1.  62. 
I  have  known  a  woman  branch  out  into  a  long  extem- 
pore dissertation  upon  the  edging  of  a  petticoat, 

Addison,  Lady  Orators. 

2.  A  border;  a  skirting;  specifically,  in  feort., 
a  row  of  plants  set  along  the  border  of  a  flower- 
bed :  as,  an  edging  of  box. 

Yon  edging  of  Pines 
On  the  steep's  lofty  verge. 

Wordsworth,  In  the  Simplon  Pass. 

3.  In  bookbinding:  (a)  The  art  of  preparing 
the  uncut  or  folded  leaves  of  a  book  by  shaving 
or  trimming,  adapting  them  to  receive  gold, 
marbling,  or  color,  and  burnishing,  (b)  The 
decorating  of  the  edges  of  a  book  by  marbling 
or  coloring. — 4.  In  carjp.,  the  evening  of  the 
edges  of  ribs  and  rafters  to  make  them  range 
together. 

edging-iron  (ej'ing-i''''ern),  n.  In  gardening,  a 
sickle-shaped  cutting-tool,  with  the  edge  on  the 
convex  side,  used  for  cutting  out  the  edges  of 
paths  and  roads  and  the  outlines  of  figures, 
etc.,  in  turf. 

edgingly  (ej'ing-li),  adv.  Carefully ;  gingerly. 
[Bare.] 

The  new  beau  awkwardly  followed,  but  more  edgingly, 
as  I  may  say,  setting  his  feet  minoingly,  to  avoid  tread- 
ing upon  his  leader's  heels. 

Bichardson,  Clarissa  Harlowe,  II.  220. 

edging-machine  (ej'ing-ma-shen"'),  n.  1.  A 
machine-tool  for  molding,  edging,  and  profiling 
woodwork.  See  molding-machine. —  2.  tn  metal- 
working,  a  machine  for  milling  irregular  shapes 
and  making  templets  and  patterns.  Sometimes 
called  a  profiUng-machine. 

edging-Sa-W  (ei'ing-s&), «.  A  saw  for  squaring 
edges;  an  edger;  specifically,  a  circular  saw 
mounted  on  a  bench  and  used  to  saw  boards 
into  strips  or  straight-edges. 

edging-snears  (ej'ing-sherz),  n.pl.  Shears  used 
to  cut  the  edges  of  sod  along  walks,  around 
garden-beds,  etc.  The  blades  are  often  set  at  an  angle 
and  fitted  to  long  handles,  so  that  the  operator  can  work 
in  a  standing  postrae. 

edging-tile  (ej'ing-til),  n.  A  tile  used  m  making 
borders  for  beds  in  gardens. 

edgre'W  (ed'gro),  «.    Same  as  edgrow. 

edgrO'W  (ed'gro),  n.  [Also  edgrowth;  <  MK.  ed- 
grow, edgraw  (cf.  AS.  edgrowung,  a  growing 
again),  <  AS.  ed^,  back,  again,  +  growan,  grow : 
gee  ed-i  and  grow.]  Aftermath;  aftergrass. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

Edgrow  [var.  edgraw,  ete  growe],  greese,  [L.]  bigermen, 
regermen.  Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  136. 

edgrowth  (ed'groth),  n.  [Formerly  also  edd- 
grouth ;  <  edA  +  growih.  Ct.  edgrow.]  Same 
as  edgrow.  _    „,      . 

edgy  (ej'i),  a.     [<  edge  +  -y^]    1.  Showing  an 
edge;  sharply  defined;  angular. 
The  outlines  of  their  body  are  sharpe  and  edgy. 
B.  P.  Knight,  Anal.  Inquiry  into  Prin.  of  Taste,  p.  66. 
2.  Keen-tempered ;  irritable :  as,  an  edgy  tem- 
per.    [Eare  in  both  senses.] 

edit,  a.    Seeedy.     .,,    ^.   .^  _         ,^^ 

edibilatory  (ed-i-bil'a-to-n),  a.     [Irreg.  <  LL. 
edibilis,  edible,  +  -atory.]    Of  or  pertaimng  to 
edibles  or  eating.     [Rare.] 
Edibilatory  Epicurism  holds  the  key  to  all  morality. 

Bvlwer,  Pelham,  Iviii. 


edification 

edibility  (ed-i-bil'i-ti),  «.  [<  edible :  see  -bility.] 
The  character  of  being  edible ;  suitableness 
for  being  eaten. 

edible  (ed'i-bl),  a.  and  n.  [<  LL.  edibilis,  eat- 
able, <  L.  edere  =  E.  eat.]  I.  a.  Eatable ;  fit 
to  be  eaten  as  food ;  esculent :  specifically  ap- 
plied to  objects  which  are  habitually  eaten  by 
man,  or  specially  fit  to  be  eaten,  among  similar 
things  not  fit  for  eating :  as,  edible  birds'-nests ; 
edible  crabs ;  edible  sea-urchins. 

Of  fishes  some  are  edible;  some,  except  it  be  in  famine, 
not.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  869. 

The  edible  Creation  decks  the  Board. 

Prior,  Solomon,  ii. 

II.  «.  Anything  that  may  be  eaten  for  food ; 
an  article  of  food;  an  eatable;  a  constituent 
of  a  meal :  generally  in  the  plural :  as,  bring 
forward  the  edibles. 

edibleness  (ed'i-bl-nes),  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing edible. 

edict  (e'dikt),  n.  [In  mod.  form  after  the  L. ;  < 
ME.  edit,  <  OF.  edit,  edict,  F.  Mit  =  Sp.  edicto 
=  Pg.  edito  =  It.  editto  =  D.  edikt  =  Gr.  edict  = 
Dan.  Sw.  edikt,  <  L.  edictum,  a  proclamation, 
ordinance,  edict,  neut.  of  edictus,  pp.  of  edicere, 
proclaim,  <  e,  out,  forth,  +  dieere,  speak:  see 
diction.]  1.  A  decree  or  law  promulgated  by 
a  sovereign  prince  or  ruler  on  his  sole  author- 
ity; hence,  any  analogous  order  or  command. 

The  very  reading  of  the  public  edicts  should  fright  thee 
from  commerce  with  them.        B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  L  1. 

Edicts,  properly  speaking,  cannot  exist  in  Britain,  be- 
cause the  enacting  of  laws  is  lodged  in  the  parliament, 
and  not  in  the  sovereign.  Ogiloie, 

Every  one  must  see  that  the  edicts  issued  by  Henry  VIII. 
to  prevent  the  lower  classes  from  playing  dice,  cards,  bowls, 
&c.,  were  not  more  prompted  by  desire  for  popular  wel- 
fare than  were  the  Acts  passed  of  late  to  check  gambling. 
H.  Spencer,  Man  vs.  State,  p.  8. 

No  one  of  its  [the  Virginia  legislature's]  members  was 
able  to  encounter  Patrick  Henry  in  debate,  and  his  edicts 
were  registered  without  opposition. 

Bancroft,  Hist.  Const.,  II.  354. 

Specifically — 2.  In  Rom.  law,  a  decree  or  ordi- 
nance of  a  pretor. —  3.  In  Scotch  ecclesiastical 
use,  a  church  proclamation ;  specifically,  a  no- 
tice to  show  cause,  if  any,  why  a  pastor  or  elders 

should  not  be  ordained Edict  of  Nantes,  an  edict 

signed  by  Henry  IV.  of' France  in- April,  1598,  to  secure  ta 
the  Protestants  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion.  It  was 
revoked  by  Louis  XIV.  in  October,  1685.—  Edict  of  Theo- 
doric,  a  code  of  laws,  issued  about  A,  D.  506,  for  the  use  ol 
the  Roman  subjects  of  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths. 
—  General  edict,  in  Bom.  antiq.,  an  edict  made  by  the 
pretor  as  a  law,  in  his  capacity  of  subordinate  legislator, — 
Special  edict,  an  edict  made  by  the  pretor  for  a  particu- 
lar case,  in  his  capacity  as  judge,  =  Syn.  Decree,  Ordinance, 
etc.  (see  law^);  mandate,  rescript,  manifesto,  command, 
pronunciamiento. 

edictal  (e'dik-tal),  a.  [=  F.  Mictal,  <LL.  edic- 
talis,  <  L.  edic&m,  a  proclamation :  see  edict.] 
Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  an  edict  or 
edicts. 

The  Praetor  in  framing  an  Edictal  jurisprudence  on  the 
principles  of  the  Jus  Gentium  was  gradually  restoring  a 
type  from  which  law  had  only  departed  to  deteriorate, 

Maine,  Ancient  Law,  p,  56, 

The  simpler  methods  .  .  .  of  the  edicfanaw  were  found 
to  be  more  convenient  than  the  rigorous  formality  of  the 
archaic  customs.  W.  E.  Hearn,  Aryan  Household,  p.  421. 
Edictal  citation,  in  Scots  law,  a  citation  made  upon  a 
foreigner  who  is  not  resident  within  Scotland,  but  who 
has  a  landed  estate  there,  or  upon  a  native  of  Scotland 
who  is  out  of  the  country. 
edicule  (ed'i-klU),  n.  [=  It.  edicola,  <  L.  wdi- 
cula,  a  cottage,  a  niche  or  shrine,  dim.  of  aides, 
a  building:  see  edify.]  A  small  edifice;  a 
shrine,  usually  in  the  shape  of  an  architectural 
monument,  or  a  niche  for  a  reliquary  or  statue, 
etc. ,  so  ornamented  as  to  be  complete  in  itself 
and  independent  of  the  building  with  which  it 
is  connected.    [Rare.] 

It  [the  superstructure  of  the  Khuzneh  at  Petra],  too,  is 
supported  by  Corinthian  pillars,  and  is  surmounted  by  a 
huge  urn,  and  a  smaller  edieule  of  the  same  order  stands  on 
either  side.    '  The  Century,  XXXI.  17, 

ediflcantf  (f-dif 'i-kant),  a.    [=  F.  Mifiunt  =  Sp. 
Pg.  It.  edifieante,  <  L.  cediflcan(t-)s,  ppr.  of  cedi- 
fitcare,  build:  see  edify.]    Building. 
And  as  his  pen  was  often  militant 
Nor  less  triumphant ;  so  edijicant 
It  also  was,  like  those  blessed  builders,  who 
Stood  on  their  guard,  and  stoutly  builded  too, 

Dugard,  On  Gataker  (1655),  p.  7.5. 

edification  (ed''''i-fi-ka'shon),  n.  [<  F.  edifica- 
tion =  Pr.  edificatio  =  Sp.  edificacion  =  Pg.  cdi- 
ficaqao  =  It.  edificazione,  <  L.  cedificatioin-),  act 
of  building,  a  building  (structure),  LL.  instruc- 
tion, <  wdificare,  pp.  mdificatus,  build :  see  edify.] 
1.  The  act  or  process  of  building;  construction. 
[Obsolete  or  archaic] 

The  castle  or  fortresse  of  Corfu  .  ,  ,  is  not  onely  of  situa- 
tion the  strongest  I  haue  scene,  but  also  of  edification. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  II,  111. 


edification 

Clergymen  who  are  on  the  way  of  learning  some  valua- 
ble lessons  in  the  art  of  popular  Church  edification. 

The  Churchman,  LIV.  469. 

2t.  The  thing  'built;  a  building;  an  edifice. 
BuUohar. —  3.  The  act  of  edifying  or  instruct- 
ing, or  the  state  of  being  edified ;  improvement 
of  the  mind;  enlightenment:  most  frequently 
used  with  reference  to  morals  or  religion. 

He  that  prophesieth  speaketh  unto  men  to  edification. 

1  Cor.  xiv.  3. 

Out  of  these  magazines  1  shall  supply  the  town  with 
what  may  tend  to  their  edification.     Addison,  Guardian. 

'Tis  edification  to  hear  hira  converse ;  he  professes  the 
noblest  sentiments.     Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  ii.  3. 

ediflcator  (ed'i-fi-ka-tor),  n.  [=  F.  4dificateur 
=  Sp.  Pg.  edificador  =  It.  edificatore,  <  L.  cedi- 
ficator,  a  builder,  <  (Bdificare,  pp.  wdificatus, 
build:  see  edify. 'i  One  who  or  that  which  edi- 
fies ;  an  edifier.     [Rare.] 

Language  is  the  grand  edificator  of  the  race. 

G.  D.  Boardman,  Creative  Week,  p.  209. 

edificatory  (ed'i-fi-ka-to-ri),  a.  [=  It.  edifica- 
torio,  <  LL.  cedificator'ius,  <  L.  wdificator,  a 
builder:  see  edificator.'}  Tending  to  edifica- 
tion. 

Where  these  gifts  of  interpretation  and  eminent  endow- 
ments of  learning  are  found,  there  can  be  no  reason  of  re- 
straining them  from  an  exercise  so  beneficially  edificatory 
to  the  church  of  God.      Bp.  Hall,  Cases  of  Conscience,  x. 

edifice  (ed'i-fis),  n.  [<  F.  Sdifice  =  Pr.  edifici  = 
Sp.  Pg.  It.  edificio,  <  L.  wdificium,  a  building  of 
any  Mnd,  <  wdificare,  build :  see  edify. 1  A  bmld- 
ing;  a  structure;  an  architectural  fabric:  ap- 
plied chiefly  to  large  or  fine  buildings,  public  or 
private. 

Should  I  go  to  church, 
And  see  the  holy  edifice  of  stone, 
And  not  bethink  me  straight  of  dangerous  rocks? 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,i.  1. 

ediflcial  (ed-i-fish'al),  a.  [<  edifice  +  -ial.'] 
Pertaining  to  an  edifice  or  a  structure ;  struc- 
tural. 


Mansions  .  .  .  without  any  striking  edt/tctaZ  attraction. 
British  Critic,  III.  663. 

edifier  (ed'i-fi-6r),  to.  It.  One  who  builds ;  a 
builder.  Huloet. — 3.  One  who  edifies  or  im- 
parts instruction,  especially  in  morals  or  re- 
ligion. 

They  scorn  their  edifiers  t'  own. 

Who  taught  them  all  their  sprinkling  lessons. 

Their  tones  and  sanctify'd  expressions. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  I.  ii.  624. 

edify  (ed'i-fi),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  edified,  ppr. 
edifying.  [<  ME.  edifien,  edefien,  <  OF.  edifier, 
F.  S^fier  =  Pr.  edificar,  edifiar  =  Sp.  Pg.  edificar 
=  It.  edificare,  <  L.  cedificare,  build,  erect,  estab- 
lish, Lli.  instruct,  <  cedes,  more  commonly  iEdJs, 
a  building  for  habitation,  esp.  a  temple,  as  the 
dwelling  of  a  god,  in  pi.  cedes,  a  dwelling-house 
(orig.  a  fireplace,  a  hearth ;  cf.  Ir.  oidfte,  ahouse, 
aodh,  fire,  AS.  dd,  a  funeral  pyre,  and  see  oasf), 
+  -ficare,<facere,huili.'\  I.trans.  1.  To  build; 
construct.     [Obsolete  or  archaic] 

And  seide,  "  This  isan  housof  orisouns  and  of  holynesse. 
And  whenne  that  my  wil  is  ich  wol  hit  ouerthrowe. 
And  er  thre  dayes  after  edefye  hit  newe." 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xix.  162. 

Munday,  the  xxvij  Day  of  Aprill,  to  fferare,  and  ther  I 
lay  all  nyght,  it  ys  a  good  Cite,  and  well  and  substan- 
cially  Edifyed.     Torkington,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  6. 
Wherein  were  written  down 
The  names  of  all  who  had  died 
In  the  convent,  since  it  was  edified. 

Longfellaw,  Golden  Legend,  ii. 

St.  To  build  in  or  upon;  cover  with  buildings. 

Ix)ng  they  thus  travelled  in  friendly  wise. 
Through  oountreyes  waste,  and  eke  well  edifgdc. 
Seeking  adventures  hard,  to  exercise 
Their  puissaunce.    .  Sgenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  i.  14. 

3.  To  build  up  or  increase  the  faith,  morality, 
etc.,  of;  impart  instruction  to,  particularly  in 
morals  or  religion. 

They  that  will  be  true  ploughmen  must  work  faithfully 
for  God's  sake,  for  the  edifying  of  their  brethi'en. 

Latimer,  Sermon  of  the  Plough. 
Comfort  yourselves  together  and  edify  one  another. 

1  Thes.  v.  11. 
Your  help  here,  to  eMfy  and  raise  us  up  in  a  scruple. 
B.  Jonson,  Bartholomew  Fair,  i.  1. 

My  little  ones  were  kept  up  beyond  their  usual  time  to 
be  edified  by  so  much  good  conversation. 

Qoldsmith,  Vicar,  ix. 

4t.  To  convince  or  persuade. 

You  shall  hardly  edify  me  that  those  nations  might  not, 
by  the  law  of  nature,  have  been  subdued  by  any  nation 
that  had  only  policy  and  moral  virtue.  Bacon,  Holy  War. 

5t.  To  benefit ;  favor. 

My  love  with  words  and  errors  still  she  feeds, 
But  edifiet  anether  with  her  deeds. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C,  y.  3. 
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II.  intrans.  1.  To  cause  or  tend  to  cause 
moral  or  intellectual  improvement ;  make  peo- 
ple wiser  or  better. 

The  graver  sort  dislike  all  poetry. 

Which  does  not,  as  they  cil  it,  ea,\fy.     Oldham. 

2\.  To  be  instructed  or  improved,  especially 
morally ;  become  wiser  or  better. 

I  have  not  edified  more,  truly,  by  man. 

jB.  JoTison,  Alchemist,  iii.  1. 

All  you  gallants  that  hope  to  be  saved  by  your  clothes, 
edify,  edify.  Massinger. 

Alith.  There's  Doctrine  tor  all  Husbands,  Mr.  Hai'court. 

Hare.  I  edify.  Madam,  so  much,  that  I  am  impatient 

till  I  am  one.  Wycherley,  Country  Wife,  v.  1. 

edifyingly  (ed'i-fi-ing-li),  adv.  In  an  edifying 
or  instructive  manner. 

He  will  discourse  unto  ns  edifyingly  and  feelingly  of  the 
substantial  and  comfortable  doctrines  of  religion. 

Eillingbeck,  Sermons,  p.  324. 

edifyingness  (ed'i-fi-ing-nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  edifying.     [Eare.] 

edile,  sedile  (e'dil),  n.  [<  L.  cedilis,  <  cedes, 
cedis,  a  building,  a  temple :  see  edify.']  In  an- 
cient Rome,  a  magistrate  whose  duty  was  ori- 
ginally the  superintendence  of  public  build- 
ings and  lands,  out  of  which  grew  a,  large  num- 
ber of  functions  of  administration  and  police. 
Among  other  duties,  that  of  promoting  the  public  games 
was  incumbent  on  the  ediles,  and  cost  them  large  sums  of 
money.  Later,  under  the  empire,  their  functions  were 
distributed  among  special  officials,  and  their  importance 
dwindled. 

edileship,  sedileship  (e'dil-ship),  to.  [<  edile, 
cedile,  +  -ship.']    The  office  of  an  edile. 

The  (edileship  was  an  introduction  to  the  highest  offices. 
L.  Sehmitz,  Hist.  Home,  p.  236. 

edilian,  sedilian  (e-dil'i-an),  a.  [<  edile,  cedile, 
+  -iati.'i     Relating  to  an  edile. 

edingtonite  (ed'ing-ton-it),  «.  [Named  after 
Mr.  Edington,  a  Grlasgow  mineralogist.]  A  rare 
zeolitic  mineral  occurring  near  Dumbarton, 
Scotland.  It  is  a  hydrous  silicate  of  alumini- 
um and  barium. 

edit  (ed'it),  V.  t.  [=  P.  Sditer  =  Sp.  editar,  < 
L.  editus,  pp.  of  edere,  give  out,  put  out,  pro- 
duce, publish  (as  literaiy  productions),  exhibit, 
etc.,  <  e,  out,  -I-  dare,  give :  see  date^.]  If.  To 
put  forth ;  issue ;  publish. 

He  [Plato]  wrote  and  ordeyned  lawes  moste  eqal  and 
lust.  He  edityed  unto  the  Grekes  [the  plan  of]  a  comon 
welthe  stable,  quyet  and  commendable. 

J.  Locher,  Prol.  to  Barclay's  tr.  of  Ship  of  Fools  (ed. 
[Jamieson),  I.  6. 

2.  To  make  a  recension  or  revision  of,  as  a 
manuscript  or  printed  book;  prepare  for  pub- 
lication or  other  use  in  a  clarified,  altered,  cor- 
rected, or  annotated  form ;  collate,  verify,  elu- 
cidate, amend,  etc.,  for  general  or  special  use. 

Abelard  wrote  many  philosophical  treatises  which  have 
never  been  edited. 


There  are  at  least  four  Viharas  which  we  Imow  ifor  cer- 
tainty were  excavated  before  the  Christian  Era.  There 
are  probably  forty,  hut  they  have  not  yet  been  edited  with 
such  care  as  to  enable  us  to  feel  confident  in  affixing  dates 
to  them.  J.  Fergusson,  Hist.  Indian  Arch.,  p.  144. 

3.  To  supervise  the  preparation  of  for  publi- 
cation; control,  select,  or  adapt  the  contents 
of,  as  a  newspaper,  magazine,  encyclopedia,  or 
other  collective  work. 

edition  (e-dish'on),  TO.  [=  F.  Edition  =  Sp. 
edieion  =  tg.  edigdo  =  It.  edizione,  <  L.  ediUo(n'), 
a  putting  forth,  a  publishing,  edition  of  a  lit- 
erary work,  <  edere,  pp.  editus,  put  forth,  pub- 
lish: see  edit]  1.  The  act  of  editing. — 3.  An 
edited  copy  or  issue  of  a  book  or  other  work ;  a 
recension,  revision,  or  annotated  reproduction : 
as,  Milman's  edition  of  Gibbon's  "Rome";  the 
Globe  edition  of  Shakspere. — 3.  A  concurrent 
issue  or  publication  of  copies  of  a  book  or  some 
similar  production;  the  number  of  books,  etc., 
of  the  same  kind  published  together,  or  with- 
out change  of  form  or  of  contents;  a  multi- 
plication or  reproduction  of  the  same  work  or 
series  of  works :  as,  a  large  edition  of  a  book, 
map,  or  newspaper;  the  work  has  reached  a 
tenth  edition;  the  folio  editions  of  Shakspere's 
plays. 

The  which  I  also  have  more  at  large  set  oute  in  the 
seconde  edition  of  my  booke.        Whitgift,  Defence,  p.  49. 

As  to  the  larger  additions  and  alterations,  ...  he  has 
promised  me  to  print  them  by  themselves,  so  that  the  for- 
mer edition  may  not  be  wholly  lost  to  those  who  have  it. 
Locke,  Human  Understanding,  To  the  Reader. 

4.  Figuratively,  one  of  several  forms  or  states 
in  which  something  appears  at  different  times ; 
a  copy;  an  exemplar. 

The  business  of  our  redemption  is  ...  to  set  forth  na- 
ture in  a  second  and  fairer  edition.  South,  Sermons. 


Edriophthalma 

Delpbln  editions  of  the  classics..  See  delphini.—I>iar 
mond  edition.  See  diomond.  —  Edition  de  luxe  [F.], 
an  edition  of  a  book  chaiacterized  by  the  choice  quality 
and  workmanship  of  the  paper,  typography,  embelliah- 
ment,  binding,  etc.,  and  the  limited  number  of  copies 
issued,  and  hence  the  enhanced  price.  Editions  de  luxe 
are  generally  sold  by  subscription. — Elze'Tlr  editions. 
See  Mzevir. 

editiont  (e-dish'on),  V.  t.  [<  edition,  to.]  To 
edit;  publish.     'Myles  Davies. 

editionert  (e-dish'on-er),  TO.  [<  edition  +  -eri.] 
An  editor. 

Mr.  Norden  .  .  .  maketh  his  complaint  in  that  necessary 
Guide,  added  to  a  little,  but  not  much  augmented,  by  the 
late  Editioner.  J.  Gregory,  Posthuma,  p.  321. 

editio  princeps  (e-dish'i-6  prin'seps).  [L.: 
editio,  an  edition ;  princeps,  first :  see  edition, 
n.,  ^uA principal.]  The  first  printed  edition  of 
a  book,  especially  of  a  Greek  or  Latin  classic. 

editor  (ed'i-tor),  TO.  [=  F.  editeur  =  Sp.  Pg. 
editor  =  It.  editore,  a  publisher,  <  L.  editor,  one 
who  puts  forth,  an  exhibitor  (the  sense  'editor' 
is  mod.),  <  edere,  pp.  editiis,  put  forth :  see  edit.] 
One  who  edits ;  one  who  prepares,  or  superin- 
tends the  preparation  of,  a  book,  journal,  etc., 

for  publication.    Abbreviated  ed city  editor. 

See  city. 

editorial  (ed-i-to'ri-al),  a.  and  to.     [<  editor  + 

-ial.]    I.  a.  Pertaining  to,  proceeding  from,  or 

written  by  an  editor :  as,  editorial  labors ;  an 

editorial  article,  note,  or  remark. 

The  editorial  articles  are  always  anonymous  in  form. 

Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  Authority  in  Matters  of  Opinion,  ir. 

II.  TO.  An  article,  as  in  a  newspaper,  written 
by  the  editor  or  one  of  his  assistants,  and  in 
form  setting  forth  the  position  or  opinion  of  the 
paper  upon  some  subject;  a  leading  article: 
as,  an  editorial  on  the  war. 

The  opening  article  on  the  first  page  [of  "Figaro"]  is 
what  we  should  call  the  chief  editorial,  and  what  the  Eng- 
lish term  a  "leader."  In  Paris  it  is  known  as  a  "chro- 
nique."  The  Century,  XXXV.  2. 

editorially  (ed-i-to'ri-al-i),  adv.  As,  by,  in  the 
style  of,  or  with  the  authority  of  an  editor. 

editorship  (ed'i-tor-ship),  to.  [<  editor  +  -ship.] 
The  office  of  an  editor. 

editress  (ed'i-tres),  n.  [<  editor  +  -ess.]  A 
female  editor. 

edituatet  (e-dit'u-at),  v.  t.  [<  ML.  mdilmitus, 
pp.  of  cedituare,  keep  or  govern  a  temple,  <  L. 
ceditutis  (>  It.  edituo),  a  keeper  of  a  temple,  < 
cedes,  cedis,  atemple  (see  edify),  +  tueri,  protect.] 
To  defend  or  govern,  as  a  house  or  temple. 

The  devotion  whereof  could  not  but  move  the  city  to 
edituate  such  a  piece  of  divine  office, 

J.  Gregory,  Notes  on  Scripture,  p.  49. 

Edmunds  Act.    See  act. 

edoctrinatet  (f-dok'tri-nat),  v.  t.    [<  L.  e,  out, 

+  doetrina,  doctrine:  see  doctrine,  and  cf.  tn- 

doctrinate.]    To  instruct. 

In  what  kind  of  complement,  please  you,  venerable  sir, 
to  be  edoctrinated?  Shirley,  Love  Tricks,  iii.  5. 

Edolianset  (e-do-U-a'ne),  to.  pi.  Same  as  Edo- 
liidcB. 

Edoliidae  (ed-o-li'i-de),  to.  pi.  [NL.,  <  EdolivA 
(the  typical  genus)  -t-  -idee.]  A  family  of  dron- 
gos,  named  from  the  genus  Edolins:  same  as 
Dicruridce.    Also  formerly  EdoliancB. 

-edral  (-e'dral).  [<  NL.  -edralis,  <  -edron,  -he- 
dron,  in  oomp.  decahedron,  dodecahedron,  etc.,  < 
Gr.  eSpa,  a  seat,  base,  =  B.  settle^ :  see  settle'':] 
In  geom.,  the  latter  element  of  compound  ad- 
jectives referring  to  solids  or  volumes  having 
so  many  (x,  y,  etc.,  100, 1,234,  etc.)  faces.  Thus, 
x-edral  means  *having  x  faces';  l,234-£dra2  means  'hav- 
ing 1,234  faces,'  and  so  on. 

Edriaster  (ed-ri-as't4r),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Mpum, 
dim.  ot  iSpa,  a  seat,  -f-  aariip,  star.]  A  genus 
of  cystic  encrinites  or  fossil  crinoids,  of  the 
order  Cystoidea,  typical  of  the  family  Edrias- 
teridcB.    Also  Edrioaster.    Billings,  1858. 

edriasterid  (ed-ri-as'te-rid),  TO.  One  of  the 
Edriasterida.    Also  edfioastefrid. 

Edriasterida  (ed'ri-as-ter'i-da),  TO.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Edriaster  +  -ida.]  An  order  of  fossil  crinoids, 
or  a  suborder  of  cystoid  crinoids,  represented 
by  Edriaster  and  related  genera.  They  are  exclu- 
sively paleozoic,  and  in  general  resemble  the  Cystoidea. 
A  pyramid  is  present,  there  are  no  aims  or  stem,  and  the 
ambulacra  communicate  by  perforations  with  the  calycine 
cavity.  The  shape  is  that  of  a  rounded  starfish  or  flatten- 
ed sea-urchin  with  a  concave  base.    Also  Edrioasterida. 

Edriasteridae  (ed'ri-as-ter'i-de),  TO.  pi.  [NL., 
<  Edriaster  +  -ides.]  A  family  of  fossil  cystoid 
crinoids  or  encrinites,  of  the  order  Cystoidea, 
typified  by  the  genus  Edriaster.  They  have  no  arms 
or  stalk,  and  resemble  in  form  some  of  the  starfishes.  Also 
spelled  EdrioasteridcB. 

Elkiophthalnia  (ed"ri-of-thal'ma),  n.pl.  [NL., 
neut.  pi.  of  edriophthalmus :  see  edriophthaC- 
movs.]    1 .  The  sessile-eyed  crustaceans ;  one  of 


Edriophthalma 

the  two  great  divisions  of  the  higher  (malacos- 
traoous  as  distinguished  from  entomostraoous) 
Criistacea,  having  fixed  sessile  eyes  not  borne 
upon  a  movable  stalk,  as  in  the  Podophthalma 
(which  see),  no  solid  carapace  or  eephalothorax, 
the  head,  thorax,  and  abdomen  distinct,  and  the 
thorax  segmented  like  the  abdomen.  This  divi- 
sion, rated  as  a  subclass,  includes  the  three  orders  Loemo- 
dipoda,  Amphipoda,  and  laopoda  (see  these  words),  and 
in  this  acceptation  the  term  is  definite.  It  has,  however, 
been  used  in  less  exact  and  more  comprehensive  senses, 
sometimes  including  even  trilobites  and  rotifers. 
2.  In  conch.,  a  tribe  of  gastropods  having  the 
eyes  on  the  outer  side  of  the  base  of  the  tenta- 
cles. It  includes  most  of  the  proboscis-bear- 
ing forms. 

Edriophthalmata  (edM-of-thal'ma-ta),  n.  pi. 
[NL.]     Same  as  Edriophthalma. 

edriophthalmatous  (ed^ri-of-thal'ma-tus),  a. 
Same  as  edriophtlialmous. 

edriophthalmic  (ed"ri-of-tharmik),  a.  Same 
as  eariophthalmous. 

edriophthalmous  (ed-'ri-of-thal'mus),  a.  [< 
NL.  edriophthalmus,  prop,  hedriophthalmiis,^  Qv. 
e6piov,  dim.  of  edpa,  a  seat,  +  0(pdalfi6g,  the  eye.] 
Sessile-eyed,  as  a  crustacean;  specifically,  per- 
taining to  or  having  the  characters  of  the  Bdri- 
ophthalma. 

Eaucabilia  (ed^u-ka-bil'l-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi. 
of  *educabiUs,  educable :  see  editable.']  A  su- 
perordinal  group  or  series  of  monodelphian  or 
placental  mammals,  in  which  the  brain  has  a 
relatively  large  cerebrum,  overlapping  much  or 
all  of  the  cerebellum  and  olfactory  lobes,  and 
a  large  corpus  callosum  extending  backward  to 
or  beyond  the  vertical  plane  of  the  hippooam- 
pal  sulcus,  and  having  in  front  a  well-developed 
rostrum.  It  includes  the  higher  set  or  series  of  mam- 
malian orders,  as  Primates,  Ferx,  Ungulata,  Proboscidea, 
Sirenia,  and  Cete,  thus  collectively  distinguished  from  the 
jTieditcabilia  (which  see).  It  corresponds  to  Gyrencepha- 
la  and  Archencephala  of  Owen,  and  to  the  megastheti^s  and 
archonts  of  Dana.    The  word  was  invented  by  Bonaparte. 

educabilian  (ed^u-ka-biri-an),  a.  [<  Hduea- 
bilia  +  -an."]  f  ertaiiiing  to  or  having  the  char- 
acters of  the  Educdbilia:  opposed  to  ineduca- 
hilian. 

educability  (ed'-u-ka-biri-ti),  n.     [=  F.  4duca- 
bilitS;  as  ediMiahte  4-  -ity:  see  -bility.']    Capa- 
,    bility  of  being  educated ;  capacity  for  receiving 
instruction. 

But  this  educability  ot  the  higher  mammals  and  birds  is 
after  all  quite  limited.  J.  Fiske,  Evolutionist,  p.  313. 

educable  (ed'u-ka-bl),  a.  [=  F.  Educable;  <  NL. 
*educabilis,'(.  L.  edwcare,  educate:  see  educate.'] 
Capable  of  being  educated ;  susceptible  of  men- 
tal development. 

Man  is  .  .  .  more  edvJMble  and  plastic  in  his  constitu- 
tion than  other  animals.   Dawson,  Orig.  of  World,  p.  423. 

educatable  (ed'u-ka-ta-bl),  a.  [<  educate  + 
-able.'i  Capable'of  being  educated;  educable. 
[Rare.] 

Not  letters  but  life  chiefly  educate  if  we  are  educatable. 
Alcott,  Tablets,  p.  lOB. 

educate  (ed'u-kat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  educat- 
ed, ppr.  educating.  [<  L.  educatus,  pp.  of  edu- 
cdre  (>  It.  educare  —  Sp.  Pg.  educar  =  F.  Sdti- 
quer),  bring  up  (a  child,  physically  or  mental- 
ly), rear,  educate,  train  (a  person  in  learning 
or  art),  nourish,  support,  or  produce  (plants  or 
animals),  freq.  of  educere,  pp.  eductus,  bring 
up,  rear  (a  .child,  usually  with  reference  to 
bodily  nurture  or  support,  while  educare  refers 
more  frequently  to  the  mind),  a  sense  derived 
from  that  of  'assist  at  birth '(cf.  "BducitohBte- 
trix,  educat  nutrix,  instituit  psedagogus,  docet 
magister,"  Varro,  ap.  Non.  447,  33  — but  these 
distinctions  were  not  strictly  observed),  the 
common  and  lit.  sense  being  '  lead  forth,  draw 
out,  bring  away,'  <  e,  out,  -I-  ducere,  lead,  draw : 
see  educe.  There  is  no  authority  for  the  com- 
mon statement  that  the  primary  sense  of  edu- 
cate is  to  '  draw  out  or  unfold  the  powers  of 
the  mind.']  To  impart  knowledge  and  men- 
tal and  moral  training  to;  develop  mentally 
and  morally  by  instruction ;  cultivate ;  qual- 
ify by  instruction  and  training  for  the  busi- 
ness and  duties  of  life. 

That  philosopher  [Epicurus]  was  educated  here  and  in 
Teos,  and  afterwards  went  to  Athens,  where  he  was  co- 
temporary  with  Menander  the  comedian. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  u.  24. 

Educate  and  inform  the  whole  mass  of  the  people.  En- 
able them  to  see  that  it  is  their  interest  to  preserve  peace 
and  order,  and  they  will  preserve  them. 

Jefferson,  Correspondence,  II.  276. 

There  is  now  no  class,  as  a  class,  more  highly  educated, 
broadly  educated,  and  deeply  educated,  than  those  who 
were  In  old  times,  best  described  as  partridge-poppmg 
aqulreens.  Be  Morgan,  Budget  of  Paradoxes,  p.  381. 
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=Syn.  To  teach,  rear,  discipline,  develop,  nurture,  breed, 
indoctrinate,  school,  drill. 
education  (ed-u-ka'shon),  n.  [=  F.  Mucation 
=  Sp.  educacion  =  Pg.  educagao  =  It.  educa- 
eione,  <  L.  educatio(n-),  a  breeding,  bringing 
up,  rearing,  <  educare,  educate:  see  educate.] 

1.  The  imparting  or  acquisition  of  knowledge; 
mental  and  moral  training;  cultivation  of  the 
mind,  feelings,  and  manners.  Education  in  abroad 
sense,  with  reference  to  man,  comprehends  all  that  disci- 
plines and  enlightens  the  understanding,  corrects  the  tem- 
per, cultivates  the  taste,  and  forms  the  manners  and  hab- 
its;  in  a  narrower  sense,  it  is  the  special  course  of  training 
pursued,  as  by  parents  or  teachers,  to  secure  any  one  or  all 
of  these  ends.  Under  physical  education  is  included  all 
that  relates  to  the  developmerit  and  care  of  the  organs  ot 
sensation  and  of  the  muscular  and  nervous  systems.  In- 
tellectual education  comprehends  the  means  by  which  the 
powers  of  the  understanding  are  developed  and  improved, 
and  knowledge  is  imparted.  Esthetic  education  is  the  de- 
velopment of  the  sense  of  the  beautiful,  and  of  technical 
skill  in  the  arts.  Moral  education  is  the  cultivation  of  the 
moral  nature.  Technical  education  is  intended  to  train 
persons  in  the  arts  and  sciences  that  underlie  the  practice 
of  the  trades  or  professions.  Education  is  further  divided 
into  primary  education,  or  instruction  in  the  first  elements 
of  knowledge,  received  by  children  in  common  or  elemen- 
tary schools  or  at  home ;  secondary,  that  received  in  gram- 
mar and  high  schools  or  in  academies;  higher,  that  re- 
ceived in  colleges,  universities,  and  postgraduate  study; 
and  special  ot  professional,  that  which  aims  to  fit  one  for 
the  particular  vocation  or  profession  in  which  he  is  to 
engage.  With  reference  to  animals,  the  word  is  used  in 
the  narrowest  sense  of  training  in  useful  or  amusing  acts 
or  habits. 

By  wardeship  the  moste  parte  of  noble  men  and  gentle- 
men within  this  Realme  haue  bene  brought  vp  ignorantly 
and  voide  of  good  educasions. 

Quoted  in  Booke  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.), 
[Forewords,  p.  ix. 
To  love  her  was  a  liberal  education,. 

Steele,  Tatler,  No.  49. 
Is  there  no  danger  of  their  neglecting  or  rejecting  al- 
together those  opinions  of  which  they  have  heard  so  little 
during  the  whole  course  of  their  education  ? 

Hume,  Dial,  concerning  Natural  Beligion,  i. 

But  education,  in  the  true  sense,  is  not  mere  Instruction 

in  Latin,  English,  French,  or  history.    It  is  the  unfolding 

of  the  whole  human  nature.    It  is  growing  up  in  all  things 

to  our  highest  possibility. 

J.  F.  Clarke,  Self-Culture,  p.  36. 

2.  The  rearing  of  animals,  especially  bees,  silk- 
worms, or  the  like ;  culture,  as  of  bacteria  in 
experimenting ;  a  brood  or  collection  of  culti- 
vated creatures.     [Eeoent,  from  French  use.] 

If  they  [silkworm-moths]  were  free  from  disease,  then 

a  crop  was  sure;  if  they  were  infected,  the  education 

would  surely  fail.  .  .  .  Small  educations,  reared  apart 

from  the  ordinary  magnanerie,  .  .  .  were  recommended. 

Eneye.  Brit.,  XXII.  59. 

Bureau  of  Education,  an  ofHee  of  the  United  States 
government,  forming  a  part  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, and  charged  with  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of 
education  through  the  collection  and  diffusion  of  statis- 
tical and  other  information.  It  originated  in  1867.  Its 
head  is  called  the  Commissioner  of  Education.  =  %Yn. 
Training,  Discipline,  etc.  (see  instruction) ;  breeding, 
schooling. 

educationable  (ed-u-ka'shon-a-bl),  a.  [<  edu- 
cation + -able.]  Proper  to  be  educated.  Isaac 
Taylor.     [Bare.] 

educational  (ed-u-ka'shon-al),  a.  [<  education 
+  -al.]  Pertaining  to  eciucation;  derivedfrom 
education :  as,  educational  institutions ;  educa- 
tional habits. 

How  would  birchen  bark,  as  an  educational  tonic,  "have 
fallen  in  repute  I  Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  304. 

educationalist  (ed-ii-ka'shon-al-ist),  n.  [<  ed- 
ucational +  -ist.]  ~  Same  as  edvMitionist. 

In  order  to  give  our  American  edu^atioTialists  an  idea 
of  the  importance  of  the  results.    The  Amerieam.,  IX.  470. 

educationallyt  (ed-u-ka'shon-al-i),  adv.   As,  re- 
gards education. 
Botany  is  natiu'ally  and  educationcMy  first  in  order. 

Earle,  Eng.  Plant  Names,  p.  iii. 

educationary  (ed-u-ka'shgn-a-ri),  a.  [<  educa- 
tion +  -ary.]  Pertaining  to  education;  educa- 
tional.   [Bare.] 

The  utilitarian  policy  of  the  age  is  gradually  eliminat- 
ing from  the  educatiormry  system  many  of  the  special 
processes  by  which  minds  used  to  be  developed. 
*^  Pop.  Sd.  Mo.,  XX.  107. 

educationist  (ed-u-ka'shgn-ist),  n.  [<  educa- 
tion +  -ist.]  One  who  is  versed  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  education,  or  who  advocates 
or  promotes  education ;  an  educator. 

Indeed,  judging  .  .  .  from  the  writings  of  some  of  the 
most  prominent  educationists  in  the  United  States,  an 
enthusiasm  is  spreading  among  Americans  in  favour  of 
workshop  instruction.  Contemporary  Rev.,  L.  700. 

The  zealous  educationist  is  too  apt  to  forget  that  the 
weak  and  vicious  man  is  fighting  single-handed  for  the 
mastery  over  perhaps  a  score  of  evil-minded  ancestors. 

'  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXV.  489. 

educative  (ed'u-ka-tiv),  a.  [<  educate  +  -ive.] 
1.  Tending  to 'educate,  or  consisting  in  edu- 
cating. 


edulcorate 

He  [Swedenborg]  reduces  the  part  which  morality  plays 
in  the  Divine  administration  to  a  strictly  educative  one. 
H.  James,  Subs,  and  Shad.,  p.  61. 

2.  Fitted  for  or  engaged  in  educating :  as,  an 
educative  class. 

educator  (ed'ii-ka-tqr),  n.  [=  F.  Mucateur  = 
Sp.  Pg.  educator  =  It.  educatore,  <  L.  educator, 
a  rearer,  foster-father,  later  a  tutor,  pedagogue, 
<  educare,  bring  up,  rear,  educate :  see  educate.  ] 
One  who  or  that  which  educates ;  specifically, 
one  who  makes  a  business  or  a  special  study 
of  education ;  a  teacher  or  instructor. 

Give  me  leave  ...  to  lay  before  the  edjieators  of  youth 
these  few  following  considerations.     South,  Works,  V.  i. 

Trade,  that  pride  and  darling  of  our  ocean,  that  educator 
of  nations,  that  benefactor  in  spite  of  itself,  ends  in  shame- 
ful defaulting,  bubble  and  bankruptcy,  all  over  the  world. 
Emerson,  Works  and  Days. 

educe  (f-dtis'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  educed,  ppr. 
educing.  [=  Sp.  educir  =  Pg.  eduzir  =  It. 
educere,  <  L.  educere,  bring  out,  etc.,  <  e,  out, 
+  ducere,  lead,  draw :  see  duct,  and  cf .  educate^ 
adduce,  conduce,  induce,  produce,  etc.]  If.  To 
draw  out ;  extract,  in  a  literal  or  physical  sense. 

Cy.  Why  pluck  you  not  the  arrow  from  his  side  ? 

Be.  We  cannot,  lady.  .  .  . 

St.   No  mean,  then,  doctor,  rests  there  to  educe  it? 

Chapman,  Gentlerjan  Usher,  iv.  1. 

2.  To  lead  or  bring  out;  cause  to  appear  or 
be  manifested;  bring  into  view  or  operation; 
evoke. 

The  eternal  art  educing  good  from  ill. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  IL  175. 
Yet  has  the  wondrous  virtue  to  educe 
Prom  emptiness  itself  a  real  use. 

Cowper,  Hope,  L  155. 

In  divine  things  the  task  of  man  is  not  to  create  or  to 

acquire,  but  to  educe.  Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  I.  347. 

educible  (e-du'si-bl),  a.  [<  educe  +  -ible.]  Capa- 
ble of  being  educed. 

educt  (e'dukt),  n.  [=  F.  iducte;  <  L.  eductum, 
neut.  of  eductus,  pp.  of  educere,  lead  out:  see 
educe.]  1.  That  which  is  educed;  extracted 
matter;  specifically,  something  extracted  un- 
changed fiom  a  substance.     [Bare.] 

The  volatile  oils  which  pre-exist  in  cells,  in  the  fruit  and 
other  parts  of  plants,  and  oil  of  sweet  almonds  obtained 
by  pressure,  are  educts  ;  while  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  which 
does  not  pre-exist  in  the  almond,  but  is  formed  by  the  ac- 
tion of  emulsion  and  water  on  amygdalin,  is  a  product. 

Chambers's  Encyc. 

2.  Figuratively,  anything  educed  or  drawn  from 
another ;  an  inference.     [Bare.] 

The  latter  are  conditions  of,  the  former  are  educts  from, 
experience.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

3.  In  math,.,  an  expression  derived  from  an- 
other expression  of  which  it  is  a  part. 

eduction  (f-duk'shgn),  n.  [=  Sp.  educdon  = 
Pg.  edUcgab,  <  L.  eductio(n-),  <  educere,  pp.  e(i«c- 
<MS,  draw  out:  eee  educe.]  The  act  of  educing; 
a  leading  or  drawing  out. 

eduction-pipe  (e-duk'shgn-pip),  n.  In  steam- 
engines,  the  pipe  by  which  the  exhaust-steam 
from  the  cylinder  is  led  iuto  the  condenser  or 
allowed  to  escape  into  the  atmosphere. 

eduction-port  (e-duk'shgn-p6rt),  n.  An  open- 
ing for  the  passage  of  steam  in  a  steam-engine 
from  the  valves  to  the  condenser ;  the  exhaust- 
port. 

eduction-valve  (e-duk'shgn-valv),  n.  A  valve 
through  which  a  fiuid  is  discharged  or  exhaust- 
ed: as,  the  exhaust-  or  educMorirVdbce  of  the 
steam-engine. 

eductive  (e-duk'tiv),  a.  [<  L.  eductus,  pp.  of 
educere,  draw  out  (see  educe),  +  -ive.]  Tending 
to  educe  or  draw  out.    Boyle. 

eductor  (e-duk'tgr),  n.     [<  LL.  eductor  (only  as 
equiv.  to  li.  educator),  <  L.  educere,  draw  out.] 
That  which  brings  forth,  elicits,  or  extracts. 
[Bare.] 
Stimulus  must  be  called  an  eductor  of  vital  ether. 

Dr.  E.  Darwin. 

edulcorant  (e-dul'ko-rant),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  as 
if  *edulcoran{t-)s,vvt."ot  *edulcorare,  sweeten; 
see  edulcora^.]  I.  a.  In  med.,  sweetening,  or 
rendering  less  acrid. 

II,  n.  A  drug  intended  to  render  the  fluids 
of  the  body  less  acrid. 

edulcorate  (e-dtd'kg-rat),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
edulcorated,  ppr.  edulcorating.  [<  L.  as  if  *edul- 
eoratus,  pp.  of  *edulcorare  (>F.  4dulcorer  =  Pg. 
edulcorar,  sweeten),  <  e,  out,  +  LL.  dulcorare, 
sweeten:  see  dulcorate.]  1.  To  remove  acidity 
from;  sweeten. 

Succory,  a  little  edulcorated  with  sugar  and  vinegar,  is 
by  some  eaten  in  the  summer,  and  more  grateful  to  the 
stomach  than  the  palate.  Evelyn,  Acetaria. 

2.  In  chem.,  to  free  from  acids,  salts,  or  impu- 
~  rities  by  washing. 


edulcorate 

The  copious  powder  that  results  from  their  union  is, 
by  that  union  of  volatile  parts,  so  far  fixed  that,  after 
tlu'y  have  edulcorated  it  with  water,  they  prescribe  the 
calcining  of  it  in  a  crucible  for  five  or  six  hours. 

Boyle,  Worlts,  IV.  311. 

edulcoration  (f-dul-ko-ra'slion),  n.  [=  F.  4dul- 
foration  =  Pg.-edulcoragao;  as  edulcorate  + 
-ioH.]  1.  The  act  of  sweetening  Ijy  admixture 
of  some  saccharine  substance. — 2.  In  chem. ,  the 
act  of  sweetening  or  rendering  more  mild  or 
pure  by  freeing  from  acid  or  saline  substances, 
or  from  any  soluble  impurities,  by  repeated  af- 
fusions of  water. 

edulcorative  (f-dul'ko-ra-tiv),  a.  [<  edulcorate 
+  -i'i'e.]  Having  the  quality  of  sweetening  or 
purifying;  edulcorant. 

edulcorator  (f-dul'ko-ra-tor),  ra.  One  who  or 
that  which  edulcorates ;  specifically,  in  chem., 
a  contrivance  formerly  used  for  supplying 
small  quantities  of  water  to  test-tubes,  watch- 
glasses,  etc. 

edulioust  (e-dfl'li-us),  a.  [<  L.  edulia,  eatables, 
food  (rare  sing,  edulium,  >  It.  edulio),  prop.  pi. 
of  edule  (>  Pg.  edulo),  neut.  of  adj.  edulis,  eat- 
able, <  edere  =  E.  eat.']    Kdible ;  eatable. 

The  husks  of  peas,  beans,  or  such  edulious  pulses. 

Sir  T.  Brovme,  Misc.,  p.  13. 

Edwardsia  (ed-ward'zi-a),  n.  [NL.  (Quatre- 
ifages,  1842),  named  after  Henri  ]iDIne-.Eciroar«!s, 
aFrenchnaturalist.]  Age- 
nus  of  sea-anemones,  made 
type  of  the  family  Edward- 
siidw.  They  are  not  fixed  or  at- 
tached, but  live  free  in  the  sand, 
or,  when  young,  are  even  free- 
swimming  organisms.  In  the  lat- 
ter state  they  have  been  described 
as  a  different  ^enus,  Arachnactis. 
E.  beauteynpsi  is  an  example. 

Edwardsiidee  (ed-ward-zi'- 

i-de),  n.  pi.     [NL.,  <  Ed^ 

wardsia  +  -idcB.']  A  group  of 

Actiniaria  with  eight  septa. 

There  are  two  pairs  of  directive 

fiepta,  the  remaining  four  septa 

being  impaired.  All  the  septa  are 

furnislied  with  reproductive  or- 
gans.   The  tentacles  are  simple, 

and  usually  more  numerous  than 

the  septa.    The  body-wall  is  soft, 

and  the  column  longitudinally 

sulcate,  with  eight  invections. 
edwitet,  v.  t.    [ME.  edmten, 

edmyten,  <  AS.  edwitan  (= 

OHG.   itawizian,   itamzon, 

MHG.  itexoizen  =  Groth.  id- 

weiljan),  reproach,  <  ed-,  back,  +  witan,  blame : 

see  wite,  and  cf.  twit,  <  AS.  mtwitan.']  To  re- 
proach; rebuke. 

The  f  yrste  worde  that  he  warpewas,  "where  is  the  bolle?" 

His  wif  gan  edwite  hym  tho  how  wildcedlich  he  lyued. 

Piers  Plowman,  (B),  v.  370. 

edwitet,  «•     [ME.  edwite,  edwyte,  edwit,  edwyt, 

<  AS.  edwit  (=  OHG.  itawiz,  itwiz,  MHG.  itewize, 
itwiz  =  Goth,  idweit),  reproach,  <  edwitan,  re- 
proach: s&e  edwite,  v.]    Keproaeh;  blame. 

Man,  hytt  was  full  grett  dyspyte 
So  offte  to  malce  me  edwyte. 

Bymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  124. 

edyt,  edit,  a,.  [ME.,  also  eadi,  adi,  <  AS.  eddig 
(==  OS.  odag  =  OHG.  otag  =  Icel.  audhigr  = 
Goth,  audags),  rich,  happy,  fortunate,  blessed, 

<  e(id,  wealth,  riches,  happiness:  see  .Ed-.]  1. 
Kich;  wealthy. 

Vnderstondeth  vn  to  me,  edye  men  and  arme  [poor]. 

Old  Eng.  Miscellany  (ed.  Morris),  p.  65. 

2.  Costly;  expensive.    Layamon,  I.  100. —  3. 
Happy;  blessed. 
Edy  beo  thu  mayde. 

Old  Eng.  Miscellany  (ed.  Morris),  p.  65. 

4.  Fortunate ;  favorable. 

Me  wore  leuere  .  ,  . 
Of  eddi  dremes  rechen  swep. 

Genesis  and  Exodus,  L  2086. 

5.  Famous;  distinguished. 

Most  doughty  of  dedis,  dreghist  in  armys. 

And  the  strongest  In  stoure,  that  euer  on  stede  rode, 

Ercules,  that  honerable,  edist  of  my  knightes. 

Destmction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  5324. 

ee  (e),  n.  [A  dial,  form  of  eye:  see  eye.']  An 
eye.     [Now  chiefly  Scotch.] 

Fears  for  my  Willie  brought  tears  in  my  ee. 

Burns,  Wandering  Willie. 

ee,  A  common  English  digraph,  of  Middle  Eng- 
lish origin,  having  now  the  sound  of  "long"  e, 
namely,  e.  in  Middle  English  it  was  actually  "double" 
e— that  is,  the  long  sound  a  corresponding  to  the  short 
sound  e,  representing  an  Anglo-Saxon  long  e  (e)^as  in 
beet,  greet,  meet,  breed,  feed,  etc.,  or  an  Anglo-Saxon  ae,  as  in 
seed,  eel,  sleep,  weed^,  etc.,  oved,  as  in  cheek,  steep,  leek,  etc., 
or  eo,  as  in  bee,  deer,  deep,  creep,  weedl,  etc.,  snch  vowels 
«r  diphthongs  becoming  in  later  Middle  English  long  «, 


Edvjardsia  beautetnpsi, 
about  natural  size. 
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written  either  e  or  ee,  and  in  early  modern  English  spelled 
ee  or  ea,  with  some  differentiation  (see  ea).  In  words  of 
other  than  Anglo-Saxon  origin  ee  has  the  same  sound, 
except  in  a  few  words  not  completely  Anglicized,  as  in 
matirUe.  Words  of  Oriental  or  other  remote  origin  having 
the  vowel  i  (pronounced  e)  are  often  spelled  with  ee  when 
turned  into  Englisli  form,  as  elchee,  suttee,  etc. 

E.  E.  An  abbreviation' of  errors  excepted,  a  sav- 
ing clause  frequently  placed  at  the  foot  of  an 
account  rendered.  Also,  in  a  fuller  form,  E. 
and  0.  E.  (which  see). 

-ee^,  [Late  ME.  -e  or  -ee,  <  OF.  -e,  fem.  -ee, 
mod.  F.  (with  a  diacritical  accent)  -e,  fem.  -ee 
(pron.  alike),  <  L.  -atus,  fem.  -ata,  pp.  of  verbs 
in  -are,  F.  -er.  Early  ME.  -e,  -ee,  from  the  same 
source,  has  usually  become  thoroughly  Eng- 
lished as  -y,  or  -ey;  cf.  arm^,jur-y,jell-y,  chim- 
n-ey,journ-ey,  etc.  See  -ate^,  -ade\  -y.]  ■  A  suffix 
of  French,  or  more  remotely  of  Latin  origin,  ulti- 
mately the  same  as  -ate^  and  -ed^,  forming  the 
termination  of  the  perfect  passive  participle, 
and  indicating  the  object  of  an  action,  it  occurs 
chiefly  in  words  derived  from  old  Law  French  or  formed 
according  to  the  analogy  of  such  words,  as  in  pay-ee, 
draw-ee,  assign-ee,  em,ploy-ee,  etc.,  denoting  the  person 
who  is  paid,  drawn  on,  assigned  to,  employed,  etc.,  as  op- 
posed to  the  agent  in  -orl  or  -erl  (in  legal  use  generally 
-OT-l),  as  pay-er  or  pay-or,  draw-er,  assign-or,  emptoy-er, 
etc. 

-ee^.  [Of.  dim.  -ie,  -y,  and  see  -eel.]  a  diminu- 
tive termination,  occurring  in  bootee,  goatee, 
etc.  The  diminutive  force  is  less  obvious  in 
settee,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  diminutive 
of  sett-le. 

eef,  a.    A  dialectal  form  of  eath. 

Howbeit  to  this  dale,  the  dregs  of  the  old  ancient  Chau- 
cer English  are  kept  as  well  there  [in  Ireland]  as  in  Fin- 
gall,  as  they  terme  .  .  .  easie,  ^eth,  or  £efe. 

Stanihurst,  Descrip.  of  Ireland,  p.  11,  in  Holinshed. 

eegrass  (e'gras),  n.    Same  as  eddish,  1. 

eek^t,  »v  O'dv.,  and  conj.  An  obsolete  form  of 
eke. 

eek^  (ek),  V.  i.  [A  dial.  var.  of  itch  or  yuck :  see 
itch,  yuoie.]    To  itch.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

eeket,  i>. ,  adv.,  and  cortj.   An  obsolete  form  of  eJce, 

eel  (el),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  eele;  <  ME.  el,  ele, 
<  AS.  eel  =  MD.  ael,  D.  aal  =  Fries,  iel  =  MLG. 
dl,  el,  LG.  al  =  OHG.  MHG.  dl,  G.  aal  =  loel.  all 
=  Sw.  dl  =  Norw.  Dan.  aal,  an  eel ;  perhaps 
orig.  Tent.  *agla  (cf.  L.  anguilla  =:  Gr.  iyx^^i'Qt 
an  eel),  dim.  of  a  supposed  "agi  =  L.  unguis  = 
Gr.  exic  =  Skt.  ahi,  a  snake,  \  ■y/  *agh,  *angh, 
choke,  strangle :  see  anguish,  amger'^,  etc.,  Echis, 
Echidna.]  1.  An  elongated  apodal  fish  of  the 
family  Anguillidw  and  genus  AngvAUa,  of  which 
there  are  several  species.  The  body  is  very  long  and 
subcylindrical,  covered  with  discrete  minute  elliptical 
scales,  chiefly  arranged  diagonally  to  the  axis  and  at  right 
angles  with  one  another,  but  immersed  in  the  skin,  and 
partly  concealed  by  a  slippery  mucous  coat.  The  head  is 
somewhat  depressed,  and  the  lower  jaw  protuberant.  The 
teeth  are  slender,  conic,  and  crowded  in  small  bands  in 
both  jaws  and  in  a  longitudinal  band  on  the  vomer.  The 
dorsal,  anal,  and  caudal  flns  are  nearly  imiform,  and  com- 
pletely united  into  one,  the  dorsal  beginning  near  the 
second  third  of  the  entire  length  of  the  body.  The  color  is 
generally  brownish  or  blackish,  except  on  the  belly,  which 
is  whitish  or  silvery.  The  females  attain  a  considerably 
larger  size  than  the  males.  The  sexual  organs  are  minute 
except  in  the  breeding  season,  and  sexual  intercourse  takes 
place  in  the  sea.  Young  females  ascend  into  fresh  water, 
but  the  males  remain  in  salt  water,  and  have  rarely  been 
seen*;  and  when  full-grown  the  females  return  to  the  sea 
for  sexual  intercourse  and  spawning.  Eels  are  of  much 
economic  importance,  and  objects  of  special  fisheries. 
The  common  European  species  is  Anguilla  anguilla  or 
A.  vulgaris  ;  the  American  is  A.  rostrata.  See  Anguilla, 
AnguUlidce. 

In  that  Flome  men  fynden  Eles  of  30  Fote  long  and 
more.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  161. 

Is  the  adder  better  than  the  eel, 
Because  his  painted  skin  contents  the  eye? 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iv.  3. 

It  is  agreed  by  most  men  that  the  eel  is  a  most  dainty 

fish.  7.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  i.  23. 

2.  Any  fish  of  the  order  Apodes  or  Symbranchii, 
of  which  there  are  many  families  and  several 
hundred  species. — 3.  Some  fish  resembling  or 
likened  to  an  eel;  an  anguilliform  fish. —  4. 
Some  small  nematoid  or  threadworm,  as  of 
the  family  Anguillulidce,  found  in  vinegar,  sour 
paste,  etc.  See  vinegar-eel,  and  cut  under  Nema- 
toidea — Blind  eel,  a  bunch  of  eel-grass  or  marsh-grass. 
[Colloq.,  Chesapeake  Bay,  U.  S.]— Electric  eel,  a  remark- 
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able  fish,  Eleclrophorus  or  Gymnotus  electrieus,  at  the  fam- 
ily Electrophoridm,  of  a  thick,  eel-like  form  with  a  rounded, 
flnless  back,  the  vent  at  the  throat,  and  the  anal  fin  com- 
mencing behind  it,  of  a  brownish  color  above  and  whitish  be- 
low. It  has  the  power  of  giving  strong  electric  discharges  at 
will.  The  shocks  producedare  often  violent,  and  serve  as  « 
means  both  of  offense  and  of  defense.  They  are  weakened 
by  frequent  repetitions.  Its  electrical  apparatus  consists 
of  two  pairs  of  longitudinal  bodies  between  the  skin  and 
J;he  muscles  of  the  caudal  region,  one  pair  next  to  the  back 
and  one  along  the  anal  fin.  This  apparatus  is  divided 
into  about  240  cells,  and  is  supplied  by  over  200  nerves. 
Tlie  electric  eel  is  the  most  powerful  of  electric  fishes. 
It  sometimes  attains  a  length  of  over  6  feet.  It  inhaliita 
the  fresh  waters  of  Brazil  and  Guiana.— Fug-nosed  eel, 
an  eel  of  the  geims  Simen^helys  (which  see) :  so  called  by 
flsheimen.  It  is  a  deep-sea  species,  found  off  the  New- 
foundland banks,  often  burrowing  in  the  halibut,  whence 
the  specific  name  S.  parasiticus. — Salt  eel.  (a)  An  eel  or 
an  eel's  skin  prepared  for  use  as  a  whip. 

Up  betimes,  and  with  my  salt  eele  went  down  in  the 
parler,  and  there  got  my  boy  and  did  beat  him  til  I  was 
f  aine  to  take  breath  two  or  three  times. 

Pepys,  Diary,  April  24, 1663. 

Hence— (6)  Arope'send;  aflogging.    [Nautical slang.] 

Trembling  for  fear. 
Lest  from  Bridport  they  get  such  another  salt  eel 
As  brave  Duncan  prepared  for  Mynheer. 

Dibdin,  A  Salt  Eel  for  Mynheer. 

eel-basket  (erbas"ket),  n.  A  basket  for  catch- 
ing eels ;  an  eel-pot. 

eel-buck  (el'buk),  ,m.  An  eel-pot.  [Great 
Britain.] 

Eel-bucks  that  are  intended  to  catch  the  sharp-nosed  or 
frog-mouthed  eels  are  set  against  the  stream,  and  are  set 
at  night,  as  those  two  descriptions  of  eels  feed  and  run 
only  at  night.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXIX.  268. 


Electric  Eel  (^Etectrffpharus  eUciricus). 


eeleator,  n.  [E.  dial.]  A  young  eel.  [Local, 
Eng.  (Northumberland).] 

Eele  !  Eeleaatorf  cast  your  tail  intiv  a  knot,  and  awl 
throw  you  into  the  waater.  Quoted  in  Brockett's  Glossary. 

eelfare  (el'f Sr),  n.  [<  eel  +  fare,  a  going.  Hence 

by  corruption  elver,  q.  v.J     1.  In  the  Thames 

valley,  the  migration  of  young  eels  up  the  river. 

— 2.  A  fry  or  brood  of  eels.     [Prov.  Eng.  in 

both  senses.] 
eel-fly  (el'fli),  n.    A  shad-fly.    C.  Hallock.   [St. 

Lawrence  river.] 
eel-fork  (el'f&rk),  •«.     A  pronged  instrument 

for  catching  eels. 

eel-gig  (el'gig),  n.    Same  as  eel-spear. 
eel-grass  (el'gras),  ».    1.  A  grass-like  naiada- 

ceous  marine  plant,  Zostera  marina.     [U.  S.] 

The  dull  weed  upholstered  the  decaying  wharves,  and 
the  only  freight  that  heaped  them  was  the  kelp  and  eel- 
grass  left  by  higher  floods.    Lowell,  Fireside  Travels,  p.  45. 

2.  The  vrild  celery,  Vallisneria  spiralis. 

eel-mother  (el'mu*H"6r),  n.  A  viviparous  fish, 
Zoarcesviviparus,  of  an  elongated  eel-like  form, 
often  confounded  with  the  eel. 

eel-oil  (el'oil),  n.  Ail  oil  obtained  from  eels, 
used  in  lubricating,  and  as  a  liniment  in  rheu- 
matism, etc. 

eel-pot  (el'pot),  M.  1.  A  kind  of  basket  tor  catch- 
ing eels,  having  fitted  into  the  mouth  a  funnel- 
shaped  entrance,  like  that  of  a  wire  mouse-trap, 
composed  of  flexible  vpillow  rods  converging 
inward  to  a  point,  so  that  the  eels  can  easily 
force  their  way  in,  but  cannot  escape.  These 
baskets  are  usually  attached  to  a  framework  of  wood  erect- 
ed in  a  river,  especially  a  tideway  river,  the  large  open  end 
of  each  being  opposed  to  the  current  of  the  stream.  The 
eels  are  thus  intercepted  on  their  descent  toward  the 
brackish  water,  which  takes  place  during  the  autumn. 
Eel-pots  are  used  in  various  parts  of  the  Thames  in  Eng- 
land. In  Great  Britain  called  eel-buck. 
2.  The  homelyn  ray,  Maia  maculata.  [Local, 
Eng.] 

eel-pout  (el'pout),  n.  [<  ME.  *elepoute  (not  re- 
corded), <  AS.  celemte  (=  OD.  aelpuyt,  also  pvyt- 
ael,  D.  puitaal)  (L.  capito),  <  eel,  eel,  +  piite 
(only  in  this  comp.),  pout:  seepoufi-.]  1.  The 
conger-eel  or  lamper-eel,  Zoarces  anguillaris,  of 
North  America.  See  lamper-eel. — 2.  A  local 
English  name  of  the  eel-mother  or  viviparous 
blenny,  Zoarces  vimiparv^s. — 3.  A  local  English 
name  of  the  burbot,  Lota  vulgaris. 

eel-punt  (el 'punt),  n.  A  flat-bottomed  boat 
used  in  fishing  for  eels. 

eel-set  (el'set),  n.  A  peculiar  kind  of  net  used 
in  catching  eels. 

In  Norfolk,  where  immense  quantities  of  eels  are  caught 
every  year,  the  capture  is  mostly  effected  by  eel-sets,  which 
are  nets  set  across  the  stream,  and  in  which  the  sharp- 
nosed  eel  is  the  one  almost  invariably  taken. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXIX.  268. 

eel-shaped  (el'shapt),  a.  Like  an  eel  in  shape, 
long  and  slender;  speoifieally,  anguilliform. 

eel-shark  (el'shark),  n.  A  shark  of  the  family 
ChlamydoselachidcE. 

eel-shear  (el'sher),  n.    An  eel-spear. 

eelskin  (el'skin),  n.  The  skin  of  an  eel.  Eel- 
skms  are  used  — (o)  to  cover  a  squid  or  artiflcial  bait  for 
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catching  blueflsh,  bonitos,  etc. ;  (6)  by  negroes  as  a  remedy 
for  rheumatism  ;  (e)  by  sailors  as  a  whip,  and  in  this  case 
called  salt  eel.  (d)  Formerly  used  as  a  casing  for  the  cue 
or  pigtail  ol  the  hair  or  the  wig,  especially  by  sailors. 

cel-spear  (el'sper),  ».  A  forked  spear  used  for 
catching  eels.  There  are  many  sizes  and  styles  of  the 
instrument.  Special  forms  of  eel-spears  are  Imown  as 
prick  and  dart. 

een  (en),  ».  An  obsolete  or  Scotoli  plural  of 
eye.     See  ee. 

e'eni  (en),  adv.     A  contraction  of  even''-.    For- 
merly often  written  ene. 
I  have  e'en  done  with  you.  Sir  JR.  L' Estrange. 

e'en^  (en),  n.  [Sc]  A  contraction  of  even^. 
Formerly  often  written  ene. 

-een.  [Cf.  -ene,  -ine,  -in,  etc.]  A  termination 
of  Latin  origin,  representing  ultimately  Latin 
-enus,  -inus,  etc.,  adjective  terminations,  as  in 
damaskeen,  tureen,  canteen,  sateen,  velveteen,  etc. 
See  these  words. 

e'er  (ar),  ad/o.    A  pontraction  of  ever. 

This  is  as  strange  thing  as  e'er  I  loolc'd  on. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  v.  1. 

-eer.  [<  F.  -«er,  <  L.  -drills,  etc. :  see  -ej-i  and 
-ier.]  A  suffix  of  nouns  of  agent,  being  a  more 
English  spelling  of  -ier,  equivalent  to  the  older 
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fjmoyal.  To  erase  is  to  rub  out  or  scratch  out,  so  that 
the  thmg  is  destroyed,  although  the  signs  of  it  may  re- 
main:  as,  to  erase  a  word  in  a  letter.  To  cancel  is  to  cross 
out,  to  deprive  of  force  or  vahdity.  To  expunge  is  to 
strike  out ;  the  word  is  now  rarely  used,  except  of  the 
stnlimg  out  ol  some  record :  as,  to  expunge  from  the  jour- 
nal a  resolution  of  censure.  To  efface  is  to  make  a  com- 
plete removal :  as,  his  kindness  e  faced  all  memory  ol  past 
neglect.  Obliterate  is  more  emphatic  than  efface,  meaning 
to  remove  all  sign  or  trace  ol. 

Like  gypsies,  lest  the  stolen  brat  be  known. 
Defacing  first,  then  claiming  lor  his  own. 

Churchill,  Apology,  I.  238. 
Whatever  hath  been  written  shall  remain. 
Nor  be  erased  nor  written  o'er  again. 

Longfellow,  Morituri  Salutamus,  I.  168. 
The  experiences  in  dreams  continually  contradict  the 
experiences  received  during  the  day ;  and  go  far  towards 
cancelling  the  conclusions  drawn  from  day  experiences. 
M.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  §  72. 
A  universal  blank 
01  nature's  works,  to  me  expunged  and  rased. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iii.  49. 
These  are  the  records,  half  effaced. 
Which,  with  the' hand  of  youth,  he  traced. 

Longfellow,  Coplas  de  Manrique. 
The  Arabians  came  lilce  a  torrent,  sweeping  down  and 
obliterating  even  the  landmarks  ol  former  civilization. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  i.  8. 


er2,  as  in  prisoner,  etc.  (aee-er^),a,a  in  engineer  effaceable  (e-fa'sa-bl),  a.     [=  F.  effagable;  as 
(formerly  enginer),  pamphleteer,  gazetteer,  buc-    |F«ce  +  -able.l    Capable  of  being  effaced. 
caneer,  cannoneer,  etc.,  and,  with  reference  to  effacement  (e-fas'ment),  n.     [=  F.  effaeement; 

as  efface  +  -ment.l  The  act  of  effacing,  or  the 
state  of  being  effaced. 
In  an  eery,  strange,  or  effar6  (e-fa-ra'),  a.  [F.,  pp.  of  effarer,  startle, 
frighten,  =  Fr.  esferar,  frighten,  <  L.  efferare, 
make  wild,  <  eff'erus,  wild:  see  efferous."]  In 
lier.,  same  as  salient:  said  of  a  beast,  especial- 
ly a  beast  of  prey.  Also  effearL 
effascinatet  (e-f as'i-nat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  effascmatus, 
pp.  of  effascinare,  fascinate,  <  ex-  (intensive)  -I- 
fascinare,  charm:  see  fascinate.']  To  charm; 
bewitch;  delude;  fascinate.  Heywood. 
eflfascinationt  (e-fas-i-na'shon),  n.  [<  L.  effas- 
cinatioin-),  <  effascinare,  pp.  effascinatus,  charm : 
see  effascinate.]  The  act  of  bewitching,  delud- 
ing, or  fascinating,  or  the  state  of  being  be- 
witched or  deluded. 


place  of  residence,  mountaineer,  garreteer,  etc. 
eerie,  a.    See  eery. 
eerily  (e'ri-li),  adv. 
unearthly  manner. 
It  spoke  in  pain  and  woe ;  wildly,  eerily,  urgently. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  xxxv. 

eeriness  (e'ri-nes),  n.    The  character  or  state 

of  being  eery.    Also  spelled  eariness. 
eery,  eerie  (e'ri),  a.    [Sc,  also  written  eiry, 
ery;  origin  obscure.]     1.   Such  as  to  inspire 
awe  or  fear;  mysterious;   strange;  peculiar; 
weird. 

Dark,  dark,  grew  his  eerie  looks. 
And  raging  grew  the  sea. 

The  Daemon  Lover  (Child's  Ballads,  I.  303). 
The  eerie  beauty  of  a  winter  scene.  Tennyson. 

2.  Affected  by  superstitious  fear,  especially 
when  lonely ;  nervously  timorous. 


St.  Paul  sets  down  the  just  judgement  of  God  against 
the  receivers  ol  Anti-christ,  which  is  effascmation,  or 
T       ■  1  ■    A.    ^        A.     -j-i-it  strong  delusion. 

In  mirkiest  glen  at  midmglit  hour,  Shelford,  Learned  Discourses  (Camb.,  1635),  p.  317. 

Id  rove,  and  ne  er  be  eene.  ^        z  x     t  2,     , 

Bums,  My  ain  kind  Dearie,  0.  Clieare,  a.     In  her.,  same  as  effare. 
As  we  sat  and  tallied,  it  was  with  an  eerie 'feeling  that  effect  (e-fekt'),  V.  t.    [<  L.  effectus,^^.  of  efficere. 


ecfacere,  bring  to  pass,  accomplish,  complete, 
do,  effect,  <  ex,  out,  +  facere,  do :  see  fact,  and 
cf.  affect,  infect.']  1.  To  produce  as  a  result; 
be  the  cause  or  agent  of ;  bring  about ;  make 
actual;  achieve :  as,  to  effect  a  political  revolu- 
tion, or  a  change  of  government. 

What  he  [the  Almighty]  decreed, 
He  effected;  man  he  made,  and  for  him  built 
Magnificent  this  world.  Milton,  P.  L.,  ix.  162. 

Insects  constantly  carry  pollen  Irom  neighboring  plants 
to  the  stigmas  of  each  flower,  and  with  some  species  this 
is  effected  by  the  wind.    Darwin,  Origin  of  Species,  p.  248. 
Almost  anything  that  ordinary  fire  cah  effect  may  be  ac- 
complished at  the  focus  ol  invisible  rays. 

Tyndall,  Kadiation,  §  7. 

2.  To  bring  to  a  desired  end;  bring  to  pass; 
execute ;  accomplish ;  fulfil :  as,  to  effect  a  pur- 
pose, or  one's  desires. 

II  it  be  in  man,  besides  the  king,  to  effect  your  suits, 
here  is  man  shall  do  it  Shak.,  W.  T.,  iv.  4. 

(e-fas'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  effaced,  ppr.  „  ^'en  his  soul  ^l^\°'^l^^^ ^^^i^f 

ewaoimg.     [<  F.  effacer  (=  Pr.  esfassar),  efface,  o  grea  a  o  y  sue   exp  °^^^J^«^.-^.j  ^^^^^  ^ 

<  ef-  for  es-  (<  L.  ex),  out,  +  face,  face.]    1.  To  Being  consul,  l  doubt  not  f  effect 

erase  or  obliterate,  as  something  inscribed  or  AH  that  you  wish.  B.  Janson,  Catiline, 

cut  on  a  surface;  destroy  or  render  illegible;  =syn.  1.  To  realize,  fulfil,  complete,  compass,  consum- 
hence,  to  remove  or  destroy  as  if  by  erasing:  mate;  Affect, Effect.  See a/eoJ^.—g.  Execute,  Accomplish, 
as,  to  efface  the  letters  on  a  monument;  to  ^^-  J'f^P^\f°V!P-  .,-.i,-^  ~  ^  -r.  ^  ..  ^,. 
eface  a 'Siting;  to  efface  a  false  impression  effect  (e-fekt')^.  \<.MS..  effect  =  V^effect,effeht, 
Soma  person'!  mind.  ^  G.  effect  =  'Ds.n.BweffeTct,  <.  0¥  effect,  effet, 

*^  -  F.  effet  =  Pr.  effeit  =  Sp.  efecto  =  Pg.  effetto  = 

It.  effetto,  <  L.  effectus,  an  effect,  tendency,  pur- 


I  lelt  the  very  foundations  ol  the  land  thrill  under  my  feet 
at  every  dull  boom  ol  the  surf  on  the  outward  barrier. 

H.  0.  Forbes,  Eastern  Archipelago,  p.  13. 

eett.    An  obsolete  preterit  of  eat.     Chaucer. 
ef-.  An  assimilated  form  of  ex-  before/. 
efagst  (f-fagz'))  interj.  [Another form  of  ifacTcs, 

ifecks,  etc. :  see  ifecks.]   In  faith ;  on  my  word ; 

certes.     [Vulgar.] 

"Efags!  the  gentleman  has  got  a  Tratyor,"  says  Mrs. 
Towwouse ;  at  which  they  all  fell  a  laughing. 

Fielding,  Joseph  Andrews. 
eff  (ef),  n.  Same  as  e/ii. 
effablet  (ef 'a-bl),  a.  [=  It.  effabile,  <  L.  effabilis, 
utterable,  <"  effari,  utter,  speak  out,  <  ex,  out, 
+  fari  =  Gr.  ipavat,  speak :  see  faile,  fame.] 
Utterable ;  capable  of  being  explained ;  expli- 
cable.   Barrow. 

He  did,  upon  his  suggestion,  accommodate  thereunto 
his  universal  language,  to  make  his  character  effdble. 

Wallis,  Defence  ol  the  Eoyal  Society  (1678),  p.  16. 


fipm  a  person' 

Eface  from  his  mind  the  theories  and  notion^  vulgarly 
received.  Bacon. 


I'ho'  brass  and  marble  remain,  yet  the  inscriptions  are 
tffaced  by  time,  and  the  imagery  moulders  away. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  ii.  10. 

From  which  even  the  icy  touch  ol  death  had  not  effaced 
all  the  living  beauty.  Sumner,  Joseph  Story. 

2.  To  keep  out  of  view  or  unobserved;  make 
inconspicuous;  cause  to  be  unnoticed  or  not 
noticeable :  used  reflexively :  as,  to  efface  one's 
ielfia  the  midst  of  gaiety. 

That  exquisite  something  called  style,  which,  like  the 
grace  ol  perlect  breeding,  everywhere  pervasive  and  no- 
where emphatic,  makes  itself  lelt  by  the  skill  with  which 
it  effaces  itself,  and  masters  us  at  last  with  a  sense  ol  in- 
-dennable  completeness. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Boolcs,  1st  ser.,  p.  176. 
=Syn.  1.  Deface,  Erase,  Cancel,  Expunge,  Efface,  Obliter- 
ate. To  defam  is  to  injure,  impair,  or  mar  to  the  eye,  and 
80  generally  upon  the  surlaoe :  as,  to  deface  a  building. 
The  other  words  agree  in  representing  a  blotting  out  or 


pose,  <  efficere,  ecfacere,  pp.  effectus;  bring  to 
pass,  accomplish,  complete,  effect:  see  effect, 
v.]  1.  That  which  is  effected  by  an  efficient 
cause;  a  consequent;  more  generally,  the  re- 
sult of  any  kind  of  cause  except  a  final  cause : 
as,  the  effect  of  heat. 

Every  argument  is  either  derived  Irom  the  effecte  ol  the 
matier,  ol  the  lourme,  or  ol  the  efficient  cause. 

Sir  T.  Wilson,  Rule  ol  Reason. 

Causes  are  as  parents  to  effects. 

Bacon,  Physical  Fables,  viii.,  Expl. 

Divers  attempts  had  been  made  at  lormer  courts,  and 
the  matter  relerred  to  some  ol  the  magistrates  and  some 
ol  the  elders  ;  but  still  it  came  to  no  effect. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  388. 
You  have  not  only  been  careful  ol  my  fortune,  which 
was  the  effect  of  your  nobleness,  but  you  have  been  soli- 
citous ol  my  reputation,  which  is  that  ol  your  kindness. 
Dryden,  Account  ol  Annus  Mirabilis. 


effectible 

The  Turks  in  the  work  stood  their  ground,  and  fired 
with  terrible  effect  into  the  whirlwind  that  was  rushing 
upon  them. 

Arch.  Forbes,  Souvenirs  of  some  Continents,  p.  96. 

2.  Power  to  produce  consequences  or  results ; 
force;  validity;  account:  as,  the  obligation  is 
void  and  of  no  effect. 

Clirist  is  become  of  no  effect  unto  you.  Gal.  v.  4. 

3.  Purport;  import  or  general  intpnt:  as,  he 
immediately  wrote  to  that  effect;  his  speech 
was  to  the  effect  that,  etc. 

The  effect  of  which  seith  thus  in  wordes  fewe. 

Chaucer,  Pity,  1.  56. 
They  spake  to  her  to  that  effect.         2  Chron.  xxxiv.  22. 
When  I  the  scripture  ones  or  twyes  hadde  redde. 
And  knewe  tlierof  all  the  hole  effecte.  Eawes. 

We  quietly  and  quickly  answered  him,  both  what  wee 
were,  and  whither  bound,  relating  the  effect  of  our  Com- 
mission. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  True  Travels,  II.  42. 

4.  A  state  or  course  of  accomplishment  or 
fulfilment;  effectuation;  achievement;  opera- 
tion :  as,  to  bring  a  plan  into  effect;  the  medi- 
cine soon  took  effect. 

Not  so  worthily  to  be  brought  to  heroical  effect  by  for- 
tune or  necessity.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

5.  Actual  fact;  reality;  not  mere  appearance; 
preceded  by  in. 

And  thise  images,  wel  thou  mayst  espye. 
To  the  ne  to  hem-self  mowe  nought  profyte. 
For  in  effect  they  been  nat  worth  a  myte. 

Chaucer,  Second  Nun's  Tale  (ed.  Skeat),  G,  611. 
No  other  in  effect  than  what  it  seems. 

Sir  J.  Denham,  Cooper's  Hill. 

6.  Mental  impression;  general  result  upon  the 
mind  of  what  is  apprehended  by  any  of  the  fac- 
ulties :  as,  the  effect  of  a  view,  or  of  a  picture. 

The  effect  was  heightened  by  the  wild  and  lonely  nature 
of  the  place.  Irving. 

He  carries  his  love  of  effect  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
moderation.  Macavlay,  On  History. 

I  was  noting  the  good  effect  ol  the  cinnamon-colored  la- 
teen-sails against  the  dazzling  white  masonry. 

T.  B.  Aldrich,  Ponkapog  to  Pesth,  p.  218. 

In  the  best  age  of  Greelc  art  the  jeweller  obtained  varied 
effects  by  his  perfect  mastery  over  the  gold  itself,  and  made 
comparatively  little  use  of  such  precious  stones  as  were 
then  Itnown,  except  in  rings. 

C.  T.  Newton,  Art  and  Archicol.,  p.  395. 

7.  pi.  [After  F.  effets,  effects,  chattels,  effets 
mobiliers,  movable  property;  cf.  effet,  a  bill, 
bill  of  exchange,  effets  publics,  stocks,  funds.] 
Goods;  movables;  personal  estate,  inlaw:  (a) 
Property ;  whatever  can  be  turned  into  money.  (6)  Per- 
sonal property. 

A  few  words  sufficed  to  explain  everything,  and  in  ten 
minutes  our  effects  were  deposited  in  the  guest's  room  of 
the  Lansman's  house.    B.  Taylor,  Northern  Travel,  p.  127. 

8t.  The  conclusion ;  the  denouement  of  a  story. 

Now  to  the  effect,  now  to  the  f ruyt  ol  al. 
Why  I  have  told  this  storye,  and  tellen  shah 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  \.  1160. 
Effect  of  a  machine,  in  mech.,  the  uselul  work  perlorm- 
ed  in  some  interval  ol  time  ol  definite  length. — For  ef- 
fect, with  the  design  ol  creating  an  impression ;  ostenta- 
tiously.—Hall  effect,  the  deflection,  within  its  conduc- 
tor, ol  an  electric  cuiTent  passing  through  a  magnetic  field. 
—Peltier  effect,  the  heating  or  cooling  ol  a  junction  of 
dissimilar  metals  by  the  passage  ol  an  electric  current. — 
Thomson  effect,  the  evolution  or  absorption  of  heat  by 
an  electric  current  in  flowing  from  one  point  in  a  con- 
ductor to  another  at  a  different  temperature. — To  give 
effect  to,  to  make  valid ;  Carry  out  in  practice  ;  push  to 
its  legitimate  or  natural  result. — To  take  effect,  to  oper- 
ate or  begin  to  operate.  =Syn.  1.  Effect,  Consequence,  Re- 
sult ;  event,  issue.  Effect  is  the  closest  and  strictestof  these 
words,  both  philosophically  and  popularly  representing 
the  immediate  product  of  a  cause :  as,  every  effect  must 
have  an  adequate  cause;  the  effect  of  a  flash  of  lightning. 
A  consequence  is,  in  the  common  use  of  the  word,  more 
remote,  and  not  so  closely  linked  to  a  cause  as  effect;  it  is 
that  wliich  follows.  Result  may  be  near  or  remote ;  it  is 
often  used  in  the  singular  to  express  the  sum  of  the  effects 
or  consequences,  viewed  as  maliiing  an  end. 
Find  out  the  cause  of  this  effect.      Shuk.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

Consequences  are  xmpitying.  Our  deeds  carry  their  ter- 
rible consequences,  quite  apart  from  any  fluctuations  tliat 
went  before  —  conseqtiences  that  are  hardly  ever  confined 
to  ourselves.  George  Eliot,  Adam  Bede,  xvi. 

Of  what  mighty  endeavour  begun 
What  results  insufficient  remain. 

Owen  Meredith,  Epilogue. 
7.  Goods,  Chattels,  etc.    See  property. 
effecter  (e-fek't^r),  n.    One  who  or  that  which 
effects,  produces,  or  causes.    Also  effector. 

The  commemoration  ol  that  great  work  ol  the  creation, 
and  paying  homage  and  worship  to  that  infinite  being 
who  was  the  effector  ol  it. 

Derham,  Physico-Theology,  xi.  6. 

effectible  (e-fek'ti-bl),  a.  [<  effect  -i-  -ible.] 
Capable  of  being  done  or  achieved ;  practica- 
ble; feasible.     [Rare.] 

Whatsoever  .  .  .  is  e/'ec(i6ie  by  the  most  congruous  and 
efficacious  application  of  actives  to  passives,  is  effectible  by 
them.  Sir  M.  Hale.,  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  338. 


effection 

effection  (e-fek'shon),  n.  [=  F.  effection,  <  L. 
effectio(n-),  a  doing,  effecting,  <  efficere,  pp.  ef- 
fectus,  effect:  see  effect,  «.]  1.  The  act  of  ef- 
fecting; creation;  production. 

But  going  further  into  particulars,  [Plato]  falls  into  con- 
jectures, attributing  the  effection  of  the  soul  unto  the 
Great  God,  but  the  fabrication  of  the  body  to  the  Dii  ex 
Dio,  or  Angels.       Sir  M.  Hale,  Grig,  of  Mankind,  p,  290. 

2.  In  geom.,  the  construction  of  a  proposition. 
[Rare  in  both  uses.]— Geometrical  effection,  a 
geometrical  problem  deducible  from  some  general  propo- 
sition. 
effective  (e-fek'tiv),  a.  and  n.  [=  D.  effectief 
=  G.  effectiv  =  Dan.  Sw.  effektiv,  <  F.  effeetif  = 
Pr.  effectiu  =  Sp.  efectivo  =  Pg.  effeetivo  =  It. 
effettivo,  <  LL.  effectivus,  <  L.  effectus,  pp.  of  ef- 
ficere, effect:  see  effect,  ti.]  I.  a.  1.  Serving 
to  effect  the  intended  purpose ;  producing  the 
intended  or  expected  effect  or  result;  opera- 
tive ;  efficacious :  as,  an  effective  cause ;  effective 
proceedings. 

Though  [theaters  were]  forbidden,  after  the  year  1574, 
to  be  open  on  the  Sabbath,  the  prohibition  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  effective  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
Whipple,  Ess.  and  Rev.,  II.  16. 

2.  Capable  of  producing  effect ;  fit  for  action 
or  duty;  adapted  for  a  desired  end:  as,  the 
effective  force  of  an  army  or  of  a  steam-engine 
is  so  much ;  effective  capacity. 

Is  there  not  a  manifest  inconsistency  in  devolving  upon 
the  federal  government  the  care  of  the  general  defence, 
and  leaving  in  the  state  governments  the  effective  powers 
by  which  it  is  to  be  provided  for? 

A.  Hamilton,  Federalist,  No.  xxiii. 

3.  Serving  to  impress  or  affect  with  admira- 
tion ;  producing  a  decided  impression  of  beau- 
ty or  a  feeling  of  admiration  at  the  first  pres- 
entation ;  impressive ;  striking ;  specifically, 
artistically  strong  or  successful :  as,  an  effective 
performance ;  an  effective  picture. 

Nothing  can  be  more  effective  than  the  ancient  gold 
•which  .  .  .  covers  the  walls  of  .  .  .  St.  Sophia  of  Eieff, 
the  largest  of  the  ancient  Russian  cathedrals. 

A.  J.  C.  Hare,  Russia,  ix. 
The  church  of  Sebenico  is,  both  inside  and  out,  not  only 
a  most  remarkable,  but  a  thoroughly  effective  building. 
E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  93. 

4.  Actual;  real.     [A  Grallicism.] 

The  Chinese,  whose  effective  religion,  practised  at  much 
cost  and  with  great  apparent  sincerity,  is  now,  as  it  has 
been  from  the  earliest  times,  ancestor-worship. 

Quarterly  Rev.,  CLXII.  191. 

Effective  component  of  a  force.  See  cmnponent.— Ef- 
fective force.  See/orcei.— Effective  money,  coin,  in 
contradistinction  to  depreciable  paper  money. —  Effec- 
tive scale  of  Intercalations,  in  math.,  the  series  of 
real  roots  of  two  functions  of  x  written  in  order  of  mag- 
nitude after  repeated  processes  of  removing  pairs  of  roots 
belonging,  each  pair,  to  either  one  function,  so  that  the 
roots  of  the  two  functions  follow  each  other  alternately. 
=Syn.  Effective,  Efficient,  Efficacious,  Effectual,  are  not 
altogether  the  same  in  meaning ;  all  imply  an  object  aimed 
at,  and  generally  a  specific  object,  ^ective  and  effideat 
are  used  chiefly  where  the  object  is  physical.  Effective  is 
applied  to  that  which  has  the  power  to  produce  an  effect 
or  some  effect,  or  which  actually  produces  or  helps  to  pro- 
duce some  effect :  as,  the  army  numbered  ten  thousand 
effective  men;  the  bombardment  was  not  very  effective; 
effective  revenue.  Effective  is  most  clearly  separated  from 
the  othei*s  when  representing  the  power  to  do,  even  when 
that  power  is  not  actually  in  use.  Efficient  seems  the 
most  active  of  these  words :  a  person  is  very  efficient  when 
very  helpful  in  producing  desired  results ;  an  efficient  cause 
is  one  that  actually  produces  a  result.  Effective  and  effi- 
cient may  freely  be  applied  to  persons ;  the  others  less  of- 
ten. Efficacious  is  essentially  only  a  stronger  word  for 
efficient:  as,  an  efficacious  remedy;  efficient  would  not  be 
appropriate  with  remedy,  as  implying  too  much  of  self- 
directed  activity  in  the  remedy.  Effectual,  with  reference 
to  a  result,  implies  that  it  is  decisive  or  complete ;  an  effec- 
tual stop  or  cure  finishes  the  business,  rendering  further 
work  unnecessary. 

Precision  is  the  most  effective  test  of  affected  style  as 

distinct  from  genuine  style.  A.  Phelps,  Eng.  Style,  p.  116. 

The  rarity  of  the  visits  of  eMcien/t  bees  to  this  exotic 

plant  [PisuTnSativu7n'\  is,  I  believe,  the  chief  cause  of  the 

varieties  so  seldom  intercrossing. 

Darwin,  Cross  and  Self  Fertilisation,  p.  161. 
That  spirit,  that  first  rush'd  on  thee 
In  the  camp  of  Dan, 
Be  efficacious  in  thee  now  at  need ! 

Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  1437. 
To  be  prepared  for  war  is  one  of  the  most  effectual  ways 
of  preserving  peace. 

Washington,  Address  to  Congress,  Jan.  8,  1790. 

II.  n.  Milit.:  (a)  The  number  of  men  aetu- 
aUy  doing  duty,  or  the  strength  of  a  company, 
a  regiment,  or  an  army,  in  the  field  or  on  parade. 

By  the  last  law'which  passed  the  Reichstag  with  such 
difiBculty  the  ^eaee-effective  was  increased  by  about  42,000 
men.  Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XLIII.  17. 

(6)  A  soldier  fit  for  duty. 

Nevertheless  he  assembled  his  army,  20,000  effectives. 

The  Century,  XXIX.  618. 

effectively  (e-fek'tiv-li),  adv.  1.  With  effect; 
powerfully;  with  real  operation;  completely; 
thoroughly. 


1848 

And  that  thyng  which  maketh  a  man  loue  the  law  of 
God,  doth  make  a  man  righteous,  and  iustifleth  him  effec- 
tiuely  and  actually.  m..„j_7.  i.r__,-_  _   „„- 


effeminately 

Effeetuous  wordes  and  pithie  in  sense.    Express*  et 
sensu  tincta  verba.  Baret,  Alvearie,  1680. 


I^:ir^,\t^?!-  effectuouslyt(e-fek'tu-us-li),«d..  Effectually; 


People  had  been  dismissed  the  camp  effectively^  finally, 
and  with  no  possibility  of  return ;  but  this  was  the  first 
time  that  anybody  had  been  introduced  ab  initio. 

Bret  Hartej  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp. 

2.  Actually;  in  fact.     [A  G-allicism.] 
effectiveness  (e-fek'tiv-nes),  n.     The  quality    X,'"^"" "*'**'!",. 

of  being  effective.  =Syn.  Effectivetiess,  Efficiency,  Ef-  ®"^^    ^®„®^  h 
ficacy,  Effectualness.    The  same  differences  obtain  among 
these  words  as  among  effective,  efficient,  efficacioits,  and 
effectual.    (See  comparison  under  effective.)   Effectualness 
is  less  often  used,  on  account  of  its  awkwardness. 
effectless  (e-fekt'les),  a.     [<  effect  + 
Without  effect  or  result;  useless;  vain. 


'.] 


effectively. 

O  my  dear  father,  Master  L[atimer],  that  I  could  do  any- 
thing whereby  I  might  effectuously  utter  my  poor  heart 
towards  you ! 
J.  Careless,  in  Bradford's  Works  (Parker  Soo. ,  1863),  II.  406. 

V.  i.  [Sc,  also  written  effere, 
affeir,  affer,  <'0P.  afferer,  aferer  (=  Pr.  afferir; 
ML.  reflex  affirere),  be  suitable,  convenient,  < 
L.  afferre,  adferre,  bring  to,  assist,  be  useful 
to :  see  afferent.'}  In  Scots  law,  to  be  suitable, 
or  belong. 


Sure  all's  effectless;  yet  nothing  we'll  omit 
That  bears  recovery's  name.    Shah.,  Pericles, 


In  form  as  effeirs,  means  such  form  as  in  law  belongs  to- 
the  thing.  Bell. 


effector  (e-fek'tor),  n.  [=  It.  effettore,  <  L.  ef- 
fector, <  efficere,  pp.  effectus,  effect:  see  effect, 
D.]    See  effecter. 

effectresst  (e-fek'tres),  m.     [<  effecter  +  -ess.]  effeir  (e-fer'),  n. 


The  Baron  of  Avenel  never  rides  with  fewer  than  tea 
jack-men  at  his  back,  and  oftener  with  fifty,  bodin  [fur- 
nished] iu  all  that  e^eirs  to  war  as  if  they  were  to  do  battle- 
for  a  kingdom.  Scott,  Monastery,  xxxiii. 


A  woman  who  effects  or  does.     [Rare.] 

A  Chappell  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  .  .  .  reputed 
an  effectresse  of  miracles.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  7. 

effectual  (e-f ek'tu-al),  a.  [=  Sp.  efectual  (obs. ) 
=  It.  effettuate,  {  ML.  *effectuaUs  (in  adv.  ef- 
fectualiter),  <  L.  effectus  (effectu-),  an  effect: 
see  effect,  m.]  1.  Producing  an  effect,  or  the 
effect  desired  or  intended;  also,  loosely,  hav- 


[Sc,  also  written  effere,  af- 


feir, etc.;  <  effeir,  «.]     1.  That  which'belbngs. 

or  is  becoming  to  one's  rank  or  station. 
Quhy  sould  they  not  have  honest  weldis  [proper  clothes} 
To  thair  estait  doand  effeir?     Maitland,  Poems,  p.  328. 

2.  Property;  quality;  state;  condition. 
Than  callit  scho  all  flouris  that  grew  on  feild, 
Discryving  all  thair  fassiouns  and  effeirs. 

Dunbar,  Bannatyne  Poems,  p.  6, 

Effeir  of  war,  warlike  guise. 


ing  adequate  power  or  force  to  produce  the  eflteiSnacv('ejZ'l-na-si)  n    KelTemvnate  ■  ^^^ 
flfffifit.-  as  t.hB  TnflnTia  BTnr,in-<7oH  wo™  ^■fe„nt„„i   enemmacy (.6  rem  1  na  sy,»8.  x\e^emm.axe.  see- 


effect  :  as,  the  means  employed  were  effectual. 
Their  gifts  and  grants  are  thereby  made  effectual  both 
to  bar  themselves  from  revocation,  and  to  assecure  the 
right  they  have  given.  Hooker,  Ecoles.  Polity,  v.  62. 

The  effectual  fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous  man  availeth 
much.  Jas.  v.  16. 

2t.  True;  veracious. 

Reprove  my  allegation,  if  you  can ; 
Or  else  conclude  my  words  effectual. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  iii.  1. 
Effectual  adjudication,  calling,  demand,  etc.  See  the 
nouns.  =S3m.  1.  Efficacious,  Effectual,  etc.  (seee/ec«iue); 
efficient,  successful,  complete,  thorough. 
effectually  (e-fek'tu-al-i),  adv.  1.  In  an  effec- 
tual manner ;  with  complete  effect ;  so  as  to 
produce  or  secure  the  end  desired;  thoroughly: 
as,  the  city  is  effectually  guarded. 

The  Poet  with  that  same  hand  of  delight,  doth  draw  the 
mind  more  effectually  then  any  other  Arte  dooth. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Apol.  for  Poetrie. 
I  could  see  it  [the  story]  visibly  operate  upon  his  coun- 
tenance, and  effectually  interrupt  his  harangue. 

Goldsmith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  xxvi. 

2.  Actually;  in  fact.     [A  Gallicism.] 

Although  his  charter  can  not  he  produced  with  the  for- 
malities used  at  his  creation,  .  .  .  yet  that  he  was  effec- 
tuaily  Earle  of  Cambridge  by  the  ensuing  evidence  doth 
sufficiently  appear.     Fuller,  Hist.  Cambridge  Univ.,  I.  21. 

effectualness  (e-fek'tu-al-nes),  n.    The  quality 

of  being  effectual. =Syn.  See  effectiveness. 
effectuate  (e-fek'tu-at),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
effectiMted,  ppr.  effectuating.  [<  ML.  *effectua- 
tus,  pp.  of  *effectuare  (>  It.  effettuare  =  Sp. 
efectuar  =  Pg.  effectuar  =  P.  effectuer,  >  D. 
effectueren  =  G.  effectuiren  =  Dan.  effehtuere  = 
Sw.  effektuera),  give  effect  to,  <  L.  effectus  {ef- 
fectu-), effect :  see  effect,  ».]  To  bring  to  pass ; 
accomplish;  achieve;  effect. 

He  found  him  a  most  fit  instrument  to  effectuate  his  de- 
sire. Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  ii. 
Where  such  an  unexpected  face  appears 

Of  an  amazed  court,  that  gazing  sat 
With  a  dumb  silence  (seeming  that  it  fears 
The  thing  it  went  about  t'  effectuate). 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars,  vii. 

In  political  history  it  frequently  occurs  that  the  man 

who  accidentally  has  effectuated  the  purpose  of  a  party 

is  immediately  invested  by  them  with  all  their  favourite 

virtues.  I.  D' Israeli,  Curios,  of  Lit.,  III.  123. 

effectuation  (e-fek-tu-a'shon),  n.  [=  Pg.  ef- 
fectuaq9,o  =  It.  effetiuaziorie ;  as  effectuate  -H 
-JOTC.]  The  act  of  effectuating,  bringing  to  pass, 
or  producing  a  result.  , 

The  ghostly  or  spu-itual  effectuation  of  natural  occur- 
rences has  ever  been  and  is  still  the  mode  of  interpreta- 
tion most  readily  seized  upon  by  primitive  thinking. 

Mind,  IX.  368. 

First  of  all,  we  must  note  the  distinction  of  immanent 
action  and  transitive  action  ;  the  former  is  what  we  call 
action  simply,  and  implies  only  a  single  thing,  the  agent; 
the  latter,  which  we  might  with  advantage  call  effectua- 
tion, implies  two  things,  i.  e.,  a  patient  distinct  from  the 
agent.  J.  Ward,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XX.  82. 

effectuoset  (e-fek'Ju-6s),  a.  [<  L.  as  if  *effec- 
tuosus :  see  effectuousJ]    Same  as  effeetuous. 


cy.}  The  state  or  quality  of  being  effeminate ; 
feminine  delicacy  or  weakness ;  want  of  manli- 
ness ;  womanishness :  commonly  applied,  in  re- 
proach, to  men  exhibiting  such  a  character. 

He  tells  me,  speaking  of  the  horrid  effeminacy  of  the- 
King,  that  the  King  hath  taken  ten  times  more  care  and 
pains  iu  making  friends  between  my  Lady  Castlemaine- 
and  Mrs.  Stewart,  when  they  have  fallen  out,  than  ever 
he  did  to  save  his  kingdom.  Pepys,  Diary,  III.  168. 

The  physical  organization  of  the  Bengalee  is  feeble  even 
to  effeminoGy.  Macaulay,  Warren  Hastings. 

Bacchus  nurtured  by  a  girl,  and  with  the  soft,  delicate- 
limbs  of  a  woman,  was  the  type  of  a  disgraceful  effemi- 
nacy. Lecky,  Rationalism,  I.  243. 
But  foul  effenmwicy  held  me  yoked 
Her  bond  slave.  Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  410. 

effeminatet  (e-f em'i-nat),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  ef- 
feminated, ppr.  effeminating.  [<  L.  effeminaius, 
pp.  of  effeminare  (>  It.  eff'emminare,  effeminare  = 
Sp.  efeminar  (ohs.)  =  Pg.  effeminar  =  Pr.  efemi- 
nar  =  F.^effeminer),  make  womanish,  <  ex,  out, 
+  femina,  a  woman :  see  fendnine.']  I,  tram. 
To  make  womanish ;  unman ;  weaken. 

More  resolute  courages,  then  the  Persians  or  Indians^ 
effeminated  with  wealth  &  peace,  could  afford. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  399. 

And  thou  dost  nourish  him  a  lock  of  hair  behind  like  a. 
girle,  effeminating  thy  son  even  from  the  very  cradle. 

Evelyn,  Golden  Book  of  Chrysostome. 

Thou  art  as  hard  to  shake  oft  as  that  flattering  effemi- 
nating Mischief,  Love.        Wycherley,  Plain  Dealer,  iii.  1. 

II.  intrans.  To  grow  womanish  or  weak;  melt 
into  weakness. 

In  a  slothful  peace,  both  comages  -will  effeminate,  and 
manners  corrupt. 
Bacon,  True  Greatness  of  Kingdoms  and  Estates  (ed.  1887). 

effeminate  (e-f em'i-nat),  a.  [=  F.  effSmind  = 
Pg.  effeminado  =  It.  effemminato,  effeminate,  < 
L.  effeminatus,  pp. :  see  the  verb.]  1.  Having 
the  qualities  of  the  female  sex ;  soft  or  delicate 
to  an  unmanly  degree;  womanish:  applied  to 
men. 

The  king,  by  his  voluptuous  life  and  mean  marriage,  be- 
came effeminate  and  less  sensible  of  honour.  Bacon. 
A  woman  impudent  and  mannish  grown 
Is  not  more  loath'd  than  an  effeminate  man. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C,  iii.  3. 

I  have  heard  sometimes  men  of  reputed  ability  join  in 

with  that  effeminate  plaintive  tone  of  invective  against  crit- 

'<='^-  Shaftesbury,  Misc.,  III.  i. 

Be  manly  then,  though  mild,  for,  sure  as  fate. 

Thou  art,  my  Stephen*  too  effeminate. 

Crabbe,  Works,  V.  240. 
2.  Characterized  by  or  resulting  from  effemi- 
nacy: as,  an  effeminate -t^esiae;  aneffeminateMe. 

Soldiers 
Should  not  affect,  methinks,  strains  so  effeminate. 

Ford,  Broken  Heart,  iii.  2. 
Sf.  Womanlike;  tender. 

As  well  we  know  your  tenderness  of  heart. 
And  gentle,  kind,  effeminate  remorse. 

Shak.,  Rich.  IIL,  iii.  7. 
=Syn.  Womanish,  etc.  (see  feminine\  weak,  unmanly. 


effectuoust  (e-fek'tii-us),  a.    [<  OF.  effectueux,  eneminately  (e-f em'i-nat-li),  adv.  Inaneffem- 

<  L.  as  if  "effectuostls,  <  effectus  (effectu-),  effect :    "^^^  manner ;  womanishly ;  weakly. 

""■       -—     •  -■        -  -        --  -w^itii  golden  pendants  in  his  ears. 

Aloft  the  silken  reins  he  bears. 
Proud,  and  effeminately  gay. 

Fawkes,  tr.  of  Anacreon's  Odes,  Ixix. 
Effeminately  vanquish'd:  by  which  means, 
Now  blind,  dishearten'd,  shamed,  dishonour'd,  quell'd, 
To  what  can  1  be  useful  7  MUton,  S.  A.,  L  66a 


see  effect,  ».]    Having  effect  or  force ;  forcible ; 
ef&cacious;  effective.    -B.  Jonson. 

For  the  contempt  of  the  Gospell,  shall  the  wrath  of  God 
suffer  the  Turke  and  the  Pope  with  strong  delusions  and 
effectuouse  errors  to  destroye  many  soulis  and  bodys. 

Joye,  Expos,  of  Daniel,  xii. 


effeminateness 

effeminateness  (e-f  em'i-iiat-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  effeminate ;  unmanly  softness. 

The  indulgent  softness  of  the  parent's  family  is  apt,  at 
best,  to  give  young  persons  a  most  unhappy  effeminateness. 

Seeker,  Works,  I.  i. 

effeminationf  (e-fem-i-na'shgn),  n.  [=  F.  ef- 
femination  =  Pg.  effeminagSo = It.  effeminazione, 
<  LL.  effeminatio(,n-),  <  L.  effeminare,  pp.  effemi- 
ma<«s,  make  womanish :  see  effeminate,  v.^  Thd 
state  of  being  or  the  act  of  making  effeminate. 
But  from  this  mixture  of  sexes  .  .  .  degenerous  e^'emi- 
nation.  Sir  T.  Brovme,  Vulg.  Err.,  viii.  17. 

effeminizet  (e-fem'i-niz),  V.  t.  [As  effemin-ate 
+  ■ize.'i    To  make  effeminate. 

Brave  knights  effeminized  by  sloth. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas. 

effendi  (e-fen'di),  n.  [Turk,  efendi,  a  gentle- 
man, a  master  (of  servants),  a  patron,  protec- 
tor, a  prince  of  the  blood  {efendim, '  my  master,' 
in  address  equiv.  to  E.  sir),  <  NGr.  a^ivTriq  (pron. 
afen'des),  a  lord,  master,  a  vernacular  form  of 
Gr.  (also  NGr.)  avdevnj^  (in  NGr.  pron.  afthen'- 
des),  an  absolute  master :  see  authentic.^  A  title 
of  respect  given  to  gentlemen  in  Turkey,  equiv- 
alent to  Mr.  or  sir,  following  the  name  when 
used  with  one. 

I  assumed  the  polite  and  pliant  manners  of  an  Indian 
physician,  and  the  dress  of  a  small  Effendi,  still,  however, 
representing  myself  to  be  a  Dervish. 

R.  P.  Burton,  El-Medinah,  p.  52. 

efferationt,  n.  [<  LL.  efferatio{n-),  a  making 
wild  or  savage,  <  L.  efferare,  pp.  efferatus,  make 
wild  or  savage,  <  efferus,  very  wild,  fierce,  sav- 
age :  see  efferoiis.'i  A  making  wild.  Bailey,  1727. 

efferent  (ef 'e-rent),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  efferent,  < 
L.  efferen(J,-^s,  ppr.  of  efferre,  ecferre,  bring  or 
carry  out,  <  ex,  out,  -f-  ferre  =  E.  bear^.']  1.  a. 
■  Conveying  outward  or  away;  deferent:  as,  the 
efferent  nerves,  which  convey  a  nervous  impulse 
from  the  ganglionic  center  outward  to  the  mus- 
cles or  other  active  tissue,  in  the  system  of  blood-ves- 
sels the  arteries  are  the  efferent  vessels,  conveying  blood 
from  the  heart  to  all  parts  of  the  body,  while  the  veins 
are  the  afferent  vessels,  bringing  blood  tb  the  heart.  In 
any  gland  or  glandular  system  the  vessel  which  takes  up 
and  carries  off  a  secretion  is  efferent. — Efferent  duct. 
Same  as  deferent  canal  (which  see,  under  deferent). 

II.  n.  1.  In  anat.  ani  physiot,  a  vessel  or 
nerve  which  conveys  outward. —  2.  A  river 
flowing  from  and  bearing  away  the  waters  of 
a  lake. 

efferoust  (ef 'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  efferiis,  very  wild, 
fierce,  savage,  <  ex  (intensive)  +  ferus,  wild, 
fierce:  see^erce.]  Very  wild  or  savage;  fierce; 
ferocious :  as,  an  efferous  beast. 

From  the  teeth  of  that  efferous  beast,  from  the  tusk  of 
the  wild  boar.  Bp.  King,  Vitis  Palatina,  p.  34. 

effervesce  (ef-er-ves'),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  ef- 
fervesced, ppr.  effervescing.  [<  L.  effervescere, 
boil  up,  foam  up,  <  ex,  out,  +  fervescere,  begin 
to  boU,  < /eruere,  boil :  see  fervent.']  1.  To  be 
in  a  state  of  natural  ebullition,  like  liquor  when 
gently  boiling ;  bubble  and  hiss,  as  fermenting 
fiquors  or  any  fluid  when  some  part  escapes  in 
a  gaseous  form ;  work,  as  new  wine. 

The  compound  spirit  of  nitre,  put  to  oil  of  cloves,  will 
effervesce,  even  to  a  flame.  Uead,  Poisons. 

2.  Figuratively,  to  show  signs  of  excitement ; 
exhibit  feelings  which  cannot  be  suppressed : 
as,  to  effervesce  with  joy. 

Have  I  proved  .  .  . 
That  Eevelation  old  and  new  admits 
The  natural  man  may  effervesce  in  ire, 
O'erflood  earth,  o'erf roth  heaven  with  foamy  rage, 
At  the  first  puncture  to  his  self-respect? 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  II.  85. 
Effervescing  draught.  See  drafts 
effervescence,  effervescency  (ef-er-ves 'ens, 
-en-si),  n.  [=  F.  effervescence  =  Sp.  eferveseen- 
cia  =  Pg.  effervescencia  =  It.  effervescenza,  <  L. 
effervescen(t-)s, -ppr.:  see  effervescent.']  1.  Nat- 
ural ebullition ;  that  commotion  of  a  fluid  which 
takes  place  when  some  part  of  the  mass  flies 
off  in  a  gaseous  form,  producing  small  bubbles : 
as,  the  effervescence  or  working  of  new  wine, 
cider,  or  beer;  the  effervescence  of  a  carbonate 
with  nitric  acid,  in  consequence  of  chemical 
action  and  decomposition  producing  carbon 
dioxid  or  carbonic-acid  gas. — 2.  Figuratively, 
strong  excitement ;  manifestation  of  feeling. 

The  wild  gas,  the  fixed  air,  is  plainly  broke  loose :  but 
we  ought  to  suspend  our  judgment  until  the  first  effer- 
vescence is  a  little  subsided.  Burke,  Rev.  m  France. 
We  postpone  our  literary  work  until  we  have  more  ripe- 
ness and  skill  to  write,  and  we  one  day  discover  that  our 
Uterary  talent  was  a  youthful  e/eri;escen««  which  we  have 
now  lost.  Bmerson,  Old  Age. 
=Syn.  See  ebullition.  ,  .-  t-i  j.? 
effervescent  (ef-6r-ves'ent),  a.  l=F.efferves- 
cent  =  Sp.  efervescente  =  Pg.  It.  effeivescente,  < 
L.  effervescen(t-)s,  ppr.  of  effervescere,  boil  up: 
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see  effervesce.]  Effervescing;  having  the  prop- 
erty of  effervescence ;  of  a  nature  to  effervesce. 

effervescible  (ef-6r-ves'i-bl),  a.  [<  effervesce  + 
-ible.]    Capable  of  effervescing. 

A  small  quantity  of  effervescible  matter.  Mrwan. 

effervescive  (ef-er-ves'iv),  a.  [<  effervesce  + 
-ive.]  Producing  or  tending  to  produce  effer- 
vescence: as,  an  effervescive  force.  Sickok. 
[Rare.] 

effet  (ef'et),  n.    A  dialectal  form  of  eft^. 

effete  (e-fef),  a.  [Formerly  also  effwte;  <  L. 
effetus,  improp.  effoetus,  that  has  brought  forth, 
exhausted  by  bearing,  worn  out,  effete,  <  ex, 
out,  +  fetus,  that  has  brought  forth:  see  fetus.'] 
1.  Past  bearing;  functionless,  as  a  result  of  age 
or  exhaustion. 

It  is  .  . .  probable  that  the  females  as  well  of  beasts  as 
birds  have  in  them  .  .  .  the  seeds  of  all  the  young  they 
will  afterwards  bring  forth,  which,  ...  all  spent  and  ex- 
hausted, .  .  .  the  animal  becomes  barren  and  effete. 

May,  Works  of  Creation,  i. 

Hence — 2.  Having  the  energies  worn  out  or 
exhausted;  become  incapable  of  efficient  ac- 
tion ;  barren  of  results. 

All  that  can  be  allowed  him  now  is  to  refresh  his  de- 
crepit, effete  sensuality  with  the  history  of  his  former  life. 

South,  Sermons. 

If  they  find  the  old  governments  effete,  worn  out,  .  .  . 
they  may  seek  new  ones.  Burke. 

Islamism  . .  .  as  a  proselyting  religion  . . .  has  long  been 
practically  effete.  Quarterly  Rev.,  CLXIII.  141. 

=  Syn.  1.  Unproductive,  unfruitful,  unproliflc—  2.  Spent, 
worn  out. 

effeteness  (e-fet'nes),  ».  The  state  of  being 
effete;  exhaustion;  barrenness. 

What  would  have  been  the  result  to  mankind  ...  if 
the  hope  of  the  world's  rejuvenescence  had  been  met 
solely  by  that  effeteness  of  corruption  [the  old  Roman 
empire]?  Buckle,  Civilization,  I.  221. 

efB.cacious  (ef-i-ka'shus),  a.  [<  OF.  efficacieux, 
equiv.  to  efficace,  F.  effieaee  =  Pr.  efficaci  =  Sp. 
efieaz  =  Pg.  effieaz  =  It.  efficace,  <  L.  efficax  (effi- 
cac-),  efficacious,  <  efficere,  effect,  accomplish, 
do :  see  effect,  t;.]  Producing  the  desired  effect ; 
having  power  adequate  to  the  purpose  intend- 
ed; effectual  in  operation  or  result. 

The  mode  which  he  adopted  was  at  once  prudent  and 
efficacious.  Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  82. 

He  knew  his  Rome,  what  wheels  we  set  to  work ; 
Plied  influential  folk,  pressed  to  the  ear 
Of  the  efficacious  purple. 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  1. 144. 
=Syn.  Efficient,  Effectual,  etc.  (see  effective);  active,  op- 
erative, energetic. 

efficaciously  (ef-i-ka'shus-li),  adv.  In  an  effi- 
cacious manner;  effectually. 

It  [torture]  does  so  efficaGiously  convince 

That  .  .  .  out  of  each  hundred  cases,  by  my  count, 

>fever  I  knew  of  patients  beyond  four 

Withstand  its  taste.  Brouming,  Ring  and  Book,  II.  74. 

efficaciousness  (ef-i-ka'shus-nes),  ■».  The  qual- 
ity of  being  efficacious ;  efficacy. 

The  efficaciousness  of  these  means  is  sufSciently  known 
and  acknowledged.  Goldsmith,  The  Bee,  No.  6. 

efficacy  (ef 'i-ka^si),  n.     [=  F.  efficace  =  Pr.  effi- 
cacia  =  Sp.  eficacia  =  Pg.  It.  efficaeia,  <  L.  ef- 
ficacia,  efficacy,  <  efficax,  efficacious:  see  effica- 
cious.]   The  quality  of  being  efficacious  or  ef- 
fectual; production  of,  or  the  capacity  of  pro- 
ducing, the  effect  intended  or  desired;  effec- 
tiveness. 
This  hath  ever  made  me  suspect  the  efficacy  of  relics. 
Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  i.  28. 
Planetary  motions,  and  aspects, 
In  sextile,  square,  and  trme,  and  opposite, 
Of  noxious  efficacy.  Milton,  P.  L.,  x.  660. 

Even  were  Gray's  claims  to  being  a  great  poet  rejected, 
he  can  hardly  be  classed  with  the  many,  so  great  and  uni- 
form are  the  efficacy  ot  his  phrase  and  the  music  to  which 
he  sets  it.  Lowell,  New  Princeton  Rev.,  I.  177. 

=  Syn.  Efficiency,  etc.  (see  effectiveness) ;  virtue,  force,  en- 
ergy. 
efficiencet  (e-fish'ens),  «.    Same  as  efficiency. 
efficiency  (e-fish'en-si),  n.    [=  Sp.  eficienci(f= 
Pg.  effidencia  =  ti.  effidenza,  <  L.  efficientia,  ef- 
ficiency, <  efficien(t-)s,  efficient:   see  efficient.] 
The  quality  of  being  efficient ;  effectual  agency ; 
competent  power;  the  quality  or  power  of  pro- 
ducing desired  or  intended  effects. 
The  manner  of  this  divine  efficiency  being  far  above  us. 
Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity. 

Truth  is  properly  no  more  than  Contemplation ;  and  her 
utmost  c/RcieMj/ is  but  teaching. 

Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xxviii. 

Causes  which  should  carry  in  their  mere  statement  evi- 
dence  of  their  efficiency.  J.  S.  Mill,  Logic,  III.  v.  9. 

Specifically— (a)  The  state  of  being  able  or  competent; 
'the  state  of  possessing  or  having  acquired  adequate  know- 
ledge or  skill  in  any  art,  profession,  or  duty:  as,  by  pa- 
tient perseverance  he  has  attained  a  high  degree  of  effi- 
ciency, (b)  In  mech.,  the  ratio  of  the  useful  work  per- 
formed by  a  prime  motor  to  the  energy  expended.  =Syn. 
Efficacy,  etc.    See  effectiveness. 


effigiate 

efficient  (e-fish'ent),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  efficient 
=  Pr.  eficient  =  Sp.  eflciente  =  Pg.  It.  efficiente, 
<  L.  efficien(t-)s,  ppr.  of  efficere,  effect,  accom- 
plish, etc.:  see  effect,  v.]  I.  a.  1.  Producing 
outward  effects ;  of  a  nature  to  produce  a  re- 
sult ;  active ;  causative. 

If  one  flower  is  fertilised  witli  pollen  which  is  more  effi- 
cient than  that  applied  to  the  other  flowers  on  the  same 
peduncle,  the  latter  often  drop  off. 

Darviin,  Cross  and  Self  Fertilisation,  p.  399. 

2.  Acting  or  able  to  act  with  due  effect ;  ade- 
quate in  performance ;  bringing  to  bear  the 
requisite  knowledge,  skill,  and  industry;  ca- 
pable; competent:  as,  an  efficient  workman, 
director,  or  commander. 

Every  healthy  and  efficient  mind  passes  a  large  part  of 
life  in  the  company  most  easy  to  him.  Emerson,  Clubs. 
EfQcient  cause,  a  cause  which  brings  about  something 
external  to  iteelf :  distinguished  from  material  srnd  formal 
cause  by  being  external  to  that  which  it  causes,  and  from 
the  end  or  final  cause  in  being  that  by  which  something 
is  made  or  done,  and  not  merely  that  for  the  sake  of  which 
it  is  made  or  done.  The  conception  of  efficient  cause  an- 
tedates that  of  physical  force  in  the  scientiflc  sense ;  and 
the  latter  finds  no  place  in  the  Aristotelian  division  of 
causes.  But  many  writers  of  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries  extend  the  meaning  of  efficient  cause  to 
include  forces.  Other  and  inferior  writers,  since  the  Aris- 
totelian philosophy  has  ceased  to  form  an  essential  part 
of  a  liberal  education,  use  the  jjhrase  efficient  cause  in  imi- 
tation of  older  writers,  but  without  any  distinct  appre- 
hension of  its  meaning,  probably  in  the  sense  of  effectual 
cause.  (See  the  citation  from  Lecky, below.)  Efficient  causes 
are  traditionally  divided  into  various  classes :  1st,  into  ac- 
tive and  emanative :  thus,  fire  is  said  to  be  the  emanative 
cause  of  its  own  heat  and  the  active  cause  of  heat  in  other 
bodies;  2d,  into  immanent  and  transient:  an  immanent 
cause  brings  about  some  modification  of  itself  (it  is,  never- 
theless, regarded  as  external,  because  it  does  not  produce 
itself);  3d,mto  free  and  necessary;  4th,  into  cause  by  itself 
and  cause  by  accident:  thus,  if  a  man  in  digging  a  well 
finds  a  treasure,  he  is  the  cause  per  se  of  the  well  being 
dug,  and  the  cause  by  accident  of  the  discovery  of  the  trea- 
sure; 5th,  into  absolute  and  adjuvant,  the  latter  being 
again  divided  into  principal  and  secondary,  and  secondary 
into  procatarctical,  proegumenal,  and  inntrumentai  (the 
procatarctical  extrinsically  excites  the  principal  cause  to 
action,  the  proegumenal  internally  disposes  tlie  principal 
cause  to  action) ;  6th,  into  first  and  second;  7th,  into  uni- 
versal and  particular;  8th,  into  proximate  and  remote. 
Medical  men  follow  Galen  in  dividing  the  efiicient  causes 
of  disease  into  predisposing,  exciting,  and  determining. 

Every  politician  knew  that  the  interference  of  the  sov- 
ereign during  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  was  the 
efficient  cause  of  the  change  of  ministry. 

Lecky,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  xv. 

=Syn.  Efficacious,  Effectual, etc.(seeeffective);  energetic, 
operative,  active,  ready,  helpful. 

II.  ».  1.  Ail  efficient  cause  (see  above). 

God,  which  moveth  mere  natural  agents  as  an  efficient 
only,  doth  otherwise  move  intellectual  creatures,  and  es- 
pecially his  holy  angels.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  i.  4. 

Excepting  God,  nothing  was  before  it:  and  therefore  it 
could  have  no  efficient  in  nature. 

Bacon,  Physical  Fables,  viii.,  Expl. 

0,  but,  say  such,  had  not  a  woman  been  the  tempter 

and  efficient  to  our  fall,  we  had  not  needed  a  redemption. 

Ford,  Honour  Triumphant,  i. 

Some  are  without  efficient,  as  God. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  i.  14. 

2.  One  who  is  efficient  or  qualified;  specifically, 
in  the  volunteer  service  of  Great  Britain,  one 
who  has  attended  the  requisite  number  of  drills, 
and  in  respect  of  whom  the  corps  receives  the 
capitation  grant  paid  by  government. — 3.  In 
math.,  a  quantity  multiplied  by  another  quan- 
tity to  produce  the  quantity  of  which  it  is  said 
to  be  an  efficient;  afactor.— Extra  efficient,  a  com- 
missioned officer  or  sergeant  of  volunteers  in  the  British 
army  who  has  obtained  an  official  certificate  of  competency. 
Extra  efficients  earn  an  extra  grant  for  their  company. 
efficiently  (e-fish'ent-li),  adv.  In  an  efficient 
manner;  effective'iy- 

God,  when  He  is  stiled  Father,  must  always  be  under- 
stood to  be  a  true  and  proper  cause,  really  and  efficiently 
giving  life.  Clarke,  The  Trinity,  ii.  §  13,  note. 

effictionf,  n.  [<  L.  efficUo{n-'),  a  representation 
(in  rhet.)  of  corporal  peculiarities,  <  effingere, 
pp.  effictus,  form,  fashion,  represent:  see  effigy.] 
A  fashioning;  a  representation.  Bailey, 'il27. 
effiercet  (e-fers')i  "•  *•  [^  «/-  +  fierce,  after  L. 
efferare,  make  fierce,  <  efferus,  very  fierce :  see 
effer<ms.]    To  make  fierce  or  furious. 

With  fell  woodness  he  effierced  was. 
And  wilfully  him  throwing  on  the  gras 
Did  beat  and  bounse  his  head  and  bfest  ful  sore. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  xi.  27. 

effigial  (e-fij'i-al),  a.  [<  F.  effigial;  as  effigy 
-t-  -al.]  Pertaining  to  or  exhibiting  an  effigy. 
[Rare.] 

The  three  volumes  contain  chiefly  effigial  cuts  and  monu- 
mental figures  and  inscriptions. 

•  Critical  Hist,  of  Pamphlets. 

effigiate  (e-fij'i-at),  v.  t ;  pret.  and  pp.  effigi- 
ated,  ppr.  effigiaUmg.  [<  LL.  effigiatus,  pp.  of 
effigiare  (> It.  effigiare  =  Pr.  efigiar  =  F.  effigies-), 
form,  fashion,  <  effigies,  an  image,  likeness:  see 


Effigy. —  Brass  in  West  Lynn  Church, 
Norfolk,  England. 


effigiate 

^ffioy-^     To  make  into  an  effigy  of  something; 
form  into  a  like  figure.     [Ears.] 

He  who  means  to  win  souls  .  .  .  must,  as  St.  Paul  did, 
ejUffiate  and  conform  himself  to  tliose  circumstances  of 
living  and  discourse  by  which  he  may  prevail. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  18S5),  I.  764. 

efS^ation  (e-fij-i-a'shon),  n.  [<  effigiate  +  -ion.'] 
1 .  The  act  of  forming  in  resemblance.  Bailey, 
17'27.  [Bare.]  —  2.  That  which  is  formed  in  re- 
semblance ;  an  image  or  effigy.     [Rare.] 

No  such  e^iation  was  therein  discovered,  which  some 
nineteen  weelcs  after  became  visible. 

Fuller,  Ch.  Hist.,  X.  ii.  63. 

effigies  (e-fij'i-ez),  /I.  [L. :  see  effigy.]  An  ef- 
figy- 

This  same  Dagoberts  monument  I  saw  there,  and  under 

his  Effigies  this  Epitaph.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  46. 

We  behold  the  species  of  eloquence  in  our  minds,  the 

effigies  or  actual  image  of  which  we  seek  in  the  organs  of 

our  hearing.     Dryden,  tr.  of  Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 

effiglirate  (e-fig'u-rat),  a.  [<  L.  ex,  out,  +  figu- 
ratus,  pp.  otfigurare,  figure,  <  figura,  a  figure : 
see  jigurate.']  In 
hot.,  having  a  defi- 
nite form  or  figure : 
applied  to  lichens : 
opposed  to  effuse. 

effigy  (ef'i-ji),  n.; 
pi.  effigies  (-jiz). 
[Formerly  also  effir 
gie,  and,  as  L.,  effir- 
gies;  =  P.  effigie  = 
Sp.  efigie  =  Pg.  It. 
effigie,  <  L.  effigies, 
effigia,  a  copy  or 
imitation  of  an  ob- 
ject, an  image,  like- 
ness, <  effingere,  pp. 
effi^tus,  form,  fash- 
ion, represent,  <  ex, 
out, +fingere  (fig-), 
form:  see  feign,  fic- 
Uon.']  A  represen- 
tation or  imitation 
of  any  object,  in 
whole  or  in  part ;  an  image  or  a  representation 
of  a  person,  whether  of  the  whole  figure,  the 
bust,  or  the  head  alone ;  a  likeness  in  sculpture, 
painting,  or  drawing;  a  portrait:  most  fre- 
quently applied  to  the  figures  on  sepulchral 
monuments,  and  popularly  to  figures  made  up 
of  stuffed  clothing,  etc.,  to  represent  obnoxious 
persons. 

A  choice  library,  over  which  are  the  effigies  of  most  of 
our  late  men  of  polite  literature. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Nov.  21, 1644. 

The  abbey  church  of  St.  Denis  possesses  the  largest  col- 
lection of  French  ISth-centuiy  monumental  effigies. 

Eruyyc.  Brit.,  XXI.  663. 

A  chair  of  state  was  placed  on  it,  and  in  this  was  seated  an 
effigy  of  King  Henry,  clad  in  sable  robes  and  adorned  with 
all  the  Insignia  of  royalty.  Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  i.  3. 
To  bum  or  hang  in  efflgy.to  burn  or  hang  an  image  or 
a  picture  of  (a  person),  eiflier  as  a  substitute  for  actual 
burning  or  hanging  (formerly  practised  by  judicial  author- 
ities as  a  vicarious  punishment  of  a  condemned  person 
who  had  escaped  their  jurisdiction),  or,  as  at  the  present 
time,  as  an  expression  of  dislike,  hatred,  or  contempt :  a 
mode  in  which  public  antipathy  or  indignation  is  often 
manifested. 

This  night  the  youths  of  the  Citty  burnt  the  Pope  in 
effigie.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Nov.  5, 1673. 

efflagitatet  (e-flaj'i-tat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  efflagita- 
tus,  pp.  of  effiagitare,  demand  urgently,  <  ex 
(intensive)  +  flagitare,  demand.]  To  demand 
earnestly.     Coles,  1717. 

efflate  (e-flaf),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  efflated,  ppr. 
efflating.  [<  L.  efflatus,  pp.  of  efflare,  blow  or 
breathe  out,  <  ex,  out,  +  flare  =  E.  Movi^.']  To 
fill  with  breath  or  air ;  infiate.     [Kare.] 

Our  common  spirits,  efflated  by  every  vulgar  breath 
upon  every  act,  deify  themselves. 

Sir  T.  Herbert,  Travels  in  Africa,  p.  179. 

effl^tion  (e-fla'shon),  n.  [=  OF.  efflation,  <  L. 
as  if  *efflatio(n-),"<.  efflare,  pp.  efflatus,  blow  or 
breathe  out :  see  efflate.']  The  act  of  breathing 
out  or  puffing ;  a  puff,  as  of  wind. 

A  soft  e^tion  of  celestial  fire 

Came,  like  a  rushing  breeze,  and  shook  the  lyre. 

Pamell,  Gift  of  Poetry. 

effleurage  (e-fle-razh'),  n.  [F.,  grazing,  touch- 
ing, <  effieurer,  graze,  touch :  see  efflower.] 
Gentle  superficial  rubbing  (of  a  patient)  with 
the  palm  of  the  hand. 

effloresce  (ef-lo-res'),  "•  »• ;  pret.  and  pp.  efflo- 
resced, ppr.  efflorescing.  ■  [=  Sp.  eflorecer,  <  L. 
effiorescere,  inceptive  form  (later  in  simple  form, 
LL.  effUrrere),  blossom,<  ex  (intensive)  +florere, 
blossom,  flower,  <flos(flor-),  a  flower :  see  flow- 
er.]    1.  To  burst  into  bloom,  as  a  plant. 
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The  Italian  [Gothic  architecture]  effhresced  .  .  .  into  the 
meaningless  ornamentation  of  the  Certosa  of  Pavia  and 
the  cathedral  of  Cumo.  Ruskin. 

3.  To  present  an  appearance  of  flowering  or 
bursting  into  bloom;  specifically,  to  become 
covered  with  an  efflorescence ;  become  incrust- 
ed  with  crystals  of  salt  or  the  like. 

The  walls  of  limestone  caverns  sometimes  effloresce  with 
nitrate  of  lime  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  nitric  acid 
formed  in  tlie  atmosphere.  Daiia. 

3.  In  cliem.,  to  change  either  throughout  or 
over  the  surface  to  a  whitish,  mealy,  or  crys- 
talline powder,  from  a  gradual  decomposition, 
on  simple  exposure  to  the  air;  become  covered 
with  a  whitish  crust  or  light  crystallization,  in 
the  form  of  short  threads  or  spiculse,  from  a 
slow  chemical  change  between  some  of  the  in- 
gredients of  the  matter  covered  and  an  acid 
proceeding  commonly  from  an  external  source. 

As  the  surface  [of  a  puddle  of  water]  dries,  the  capillary 
action  draws  the  moisture  up  pieces  of  broken  earth,  dead 
sticks,  and  tufts  of  grass,  where  the  salt  effloresces. 

Darwin,  Geol.  Observations,  ii.  307. 

efflorescence  (ef-lo-res'ens),  n.  [=  F.  efflores- 
cence =  Sp.  eflore'cenda  =  Pg.  efflorescencia  = 
It.  efflorescenza,  <  L.  efflorescen(t-)s,  ppr. :  see 
efflorescent.]  1.  The  act  of  efflorescing  or  blos- 
soming ont ;  also,  an  aggregation  of  blossoms, 
or  an  appearance  resembling  or  suggesting  a 
mass  of  flowers. 

As  the  sky  is  supposed  to  scatter  its  golden  star-pollen 
once  every  year  in  meteoric  showers,  so  the  dome  of  St. 
Peter's  has  its  annual  efflorescence  of  fire. 

Lowell,  Fireside  Travels,  p.  299. 

2.  In  hot.,  the  time  or  state  of  flowering ;  an- 
thesis. — 3.  In  med.,  a  redness  of  the  skjji;  a 
rash ;  eruption,  as  in  measles,  smallpox,  scar- 
latina, etc. — 4.  In  cftem.,  the  formation  of  small 
white  threads  or  spiculse,  resembling  the  sub- 
limated matter  called  flowers,  on  the  surface  of 
certain  bodies,  as  salts,  or  on  the  surface  of 
any  permeable  body  or  substance ;  the  incrus- 
tation so  formed. 

efflorescency  (ef-lo-res'en-si),  ™.  1.  The  state 
or  condition  of  being  eftoresoent. —  2t.  An  ef- 
florescence. 

Two  white,  sparry  incrustations,  with  effiorescencies  in 
form  of  shrubs,  formed  by  the  trickling  of  water. 

Woodward,  Fossils. 

efflorescent  (ef-lo-res'ent),  a.  [=  F.  efflorescent 
=  Sp.  efloreeienie  =  tg.  It.  efflorescente,  <  L. 
efflorescen{t-)s,  ppr.  of  efflorescere,  blossom:  see 
effloresce.]  1.  Blooming;  beinginflower. — 2. 
Apt  to  effloresce ;  subject  to  efflorescence :  as, 
an  efflorescent  salt. —  3.  Covered  or  incrustea 
with  efflorescence. 
Yellow  efflm'escent  sparry  incrustations  on  stone. 

Woodward,  Fossils. 

efflower  (e-flon'6r),  v.  t.  [An  erroneous  accom. 
(as  if  <  ef-  +  flower)  of  F.  effleurer,  graze,  touch, 
touch  upon,  strip  the  leaves  off,  <  ef-  for  es-  (< 
L.  ex),  out,  -I-  fleur  (in  the  phrase  ^fleur  de,  on 
a  level  with),  <  G.  flur,  plain,  =  B.  floor.]  In 
leatlier^manuf.,  to  remove  the  outer  surface  of 
(a  skin).    See  the  extract. 

The  skins  [chamois-leather]  are  first  washed,  limed, 
Heeced,  and  branned.  .  .  .  They  are  next  e^owered — that 
is,  deprived  of  their  epidermis  by  a  concave  knife,  blunt 
in  its  middle  part  —  upon  the  convex  horsebeam. 

Ure,  Diet.,  III.  87. 

effluence  (ef'lij-ens),  n.  [=  p.  effluence  =  Sp. 
efluenda  =  Pg.  effluenda,  <  NL.  *effluentia,  <  L. 
effluen(t-)s,  flowing  out:  see  effluent.]  1.  The 
act  of  flowing  out;  outflow;  emanation. — 2. 
That  which  issues  or  flows  out;  an  efflux;  an 
emanation. 

Bright  effluence  of  bright  essence  increate. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iii.  6. 
From  this  bright  Effluence  of  his  Deed 
They  borrow  that  reflected  Light 
With  which  the  lasting  Lamp  they  feed. 
*  Prior,  Carmen  Seculare  (1700),  st.  36. 

And,  as  if  the  gloom  of  the  earth  and  sky  had  been  but 
the  effluence  of  these  two  mortal  hearts,  it  vanished  with 
their  sorrow.  Hawthorne,  Scarlet  Letter,  xviii. 

Grant  that  an  unnamed  virtue  or  delicate  vital  effluence 
is  always  ascending  from  the  earth.  ' 

the  Atlantic,  LVIII.  428. 

effluency  (ef 'iQ-en-si),  n.  Same  as  efflmence. 
effluent  (efl^-enit),  a.  and  n.  [=  P.  efflment  = 
Sp.  efluente  =  !Pg.  effluente,  <  L.  efflMen(t-)s,  ppr. 
of  effluere,  flow  out,  <  ex,  out,  -I-  fluere,  flow:  see 
fluent.  Cf.  affluent,  influent,  refluent,  etc.]  I. 
a.  Flowing  out ;  emanating. 

Dazzling  the  brightness ;  not  the  sun  so  bright, 
'Twas  here  the  pure  substantial  fount  of  light ; 
Shot  from  his  hand  and  side  in  golden  streams, 
Came  forward  effluent  homy-pointed  beams. 

Parnell,  Gift  of  Poetry. 

II.  n.  1.  That  which  flows  out  or  issues  forth, 


effoete 

A  number  of  specimens  of  waste  liquors  from  factories, 
with  the  residual  matters  pressed  into  cakes,  and  also  of 
the  purified  effluents,  ai-e  exhibited. 

Sd.  Atner.  Supp.,  No.  446. 

2.  Specifically,  in  geog.,  a  stream-that  flows  out 
of  another  stream  or  out  of  a  lake :  as,  the  At- 
chaf  alaya  is  an  effluent  of  the  Mississippi  river. 
— 3.  In  math.,  a  covariant  of  a  quantio  of  de- 
gree nm  in  i  variables,  the  covariant  being  of 
degree  m  and  in  jj  variables,  where  jj  is  the  num- 
ber of  permutations  that  can  be  obtained  by 
dividing  n  into  i  parts.    Sylvester,  1853. 

effluvia,  n.    Plural  of  effluvium. 

effluviable  (e-flo'vi-a-bl),  a.  [<  effluvium  + 
-able.]  Capable  of  being  given  off  in  the  form 
of  effluvium.     [Eare.] 

The  great  rapidness  with  which  the  wheels  that  serve 
to  cut  and  polish  diamonds  must  be  moved  does  excite  a 
great  degree  of  heat  .  .  .  in  the  stone,  and  by  that  and  the 
strong  concussion  it  makes  of  its  parts,  may  force  it  to 
spend  its  effluviable  matter,  if  I  may  call  it  so. 

"    '    Works,  IV.  354. 


effluvial  (e-fle'vi-al),  a.  [<  effivmum  +  -al.] 
Pertaining  to  effluvia ;  containing  effluvia. 

effluviate  (e-fl6'vi-at),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  efflu- 
viated,  ppr.  effluviaUng.  [<  efflumium  +  -ate^.] 
To  throw  off  effluvium.     [Bare.] 

What  an  eminent  physician,  who  was  skilled  in  per- 
fumes, affirmed  to  me  about  the  durableness  of  an  effiu- 
viating  power.  Boyle,  Works,  V.  47. 

effluvium  (e-fl5'vi-um),  n. ;  pi.  effluvia  (-a).  [= 
F.  effluve  =  Sp.  efluvio  =  Pg.  It.  effluvia,  'i  L.  ef- 
fluvium, a  flowing  ont,  an  outlet,  <  efflmre,  flow 
out:  see  effluent.]  A  subtle  or  invisible  ex- 
halation; an  emanation:  especially  applied  to 
noxious  or  disagreeable  exhalations :  as,  the  ef- 
fluvia from  diseased  bodies  or  putrefying  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  substances. 

Besides  its  electrick  attraction,  which  is  made  by  a  sul- 
phureous effluvium,  it  will  strike  fire  upon  percussion. 

Sir  T.  Broume,  Vulg.  Err.,  ii.  1. 

efflux  (ef'luks),  n.  [=  Sp.  (obs.)  eflujo  =  It. 
efflusso,  <  L.  as  if  *effluxus,  n.,  <  efflmre,  pp. 
efflua:UfS,  flow  out :  see  efflvsnt.]  1 .  The  act  or 
state  of  flowing  out  or  issuing  in  a  stream ;  effu- 
sion ;  effluence ;  flow :  as,  an  efflua;  of  matter 
from  an  ulcer.  The  rate  of  efilux  of  a  fluid  is  roughly 
calculated  by  Torricelli's  theorem ,  that  the  velocity  at  the 
oriflce  is  the  same  as  if  each  particle  had  fallen  freely 
from  the  level  of  the  fluid  in  the  vessel.  But,  owing  to  the 
converging  motion,  the  area  of  the  oriflce  is  greater  than 
the  section  of  the  stream,  while  the  pressure  is  increased, 
so  that  the  efilux  is  less  than  the  amount  given  by  Torri- 
celli's theorem. 

It  is  no  wonder,  if  God  can  torment  where  we  see  no 
tormentor,  and  comfort  where  we  behold  no  comforter ; 
he  can  do  it  by  immediate  emanations  from  himself,  by 
continual  effluxes  of  those  powers  and  virtues  which  he 
was  pleased  to  implant  in  a  weaker  and  fainter  measure 
in  created  agents.  South,  Works,  VIII.  xiv. 

2.  That  which  flows  out ;  an  emanation,  effu- 
sion, or  effluence. 

Prime  cheerer.  Light ! 
Of  all  material  beings,  first  and  best1 
Efflux  divine !  Thomson,  Summer,  1.  92. 

Whatever  talents  may  be,  if  the  man  create  not,  the 
pure  efflux  of  the  Deity  is  not  his  ;  cinders  and  smoke 
there  may  be,  but  not  yet  flame.  Emerson,  Misc.,  p.  78. 
Beryllus  (who  was  a  precursor  of  Apollinarianism)  taught 
that,  in  the  Person  of  Christ,  after  His  nativity  as  Man, 
there  was  a  certain  efflux  of  the  divine  essence,  so  that  He 
had  no  reasonable  human  soul. 

Bp.  Chr.  Wordsworth,  Church  Hist.,  I.  291. 

effluzt  (e-fluks'),  i>.  i.  [<  Ii.  effiuxus,  pp. :  see 
the  noun.]     To  flow  ont  or  away. 

Five  years  being  effluoeed,  he  took  out  the  tree  and 
weighed  it.  Boyle,  Works,  I.  496. 

effluxion  (e-fluk'shon),  n.  [=  P.  effluxion  =  Sp. 
(obs.)  eflujion,  <  L.  as  if  *efflu3iiio{n-)  (ML.  also 
sometimes  spelled  effiMctto),  <  effluere,  pp.  efflMX- 
«s,  flow  out:  see  ej^a;.]  1.  The  act  of  flowing 
ont. —  2.  That  which  flows  out ;  an  emanation. 
[Eare.] 

There  are  some  light  effluxions  from  spirit  to  spirit,  when 
men  are  one  with  another ;  as  from  body  to  body.    Bacon. 

The  effluxions  penetrate  all  bodies,  and  like  the  species 

of  visible  objects  are  ever  ready  in  the  medium,  and  lay 

hold  on  all  bodies  proportionate  or  capable  of  their  action. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Concerning  tlie  Loadstone. 

eflfodient  (e-fo'di-ent),  a.  [<  L.  effodien{t-)s, 
ppr.  of  effodire,  ecfodire,  dig  out,  dig  up,  <  ex, 
ont, +fodire,  dig:  see  fossil]  In  jsroo?.,  habitu- 
ally digging;  fossorial;  fodient. 

Effodientia  (e-fo-di-en'shi-a),  n. pi.  [NL., 
nent.  pi.  of  L.  effodien(t-)s,  digging :  see  effo- 
dient.]  A  division  of  edentate  mammals,  in- 
cluding insectivorous  forms,  most  of  which  are 
effodient  or  fossorial,  as  the  armadillos,  ant- 
eaters,  aardvarks,  and  pangolins :  a  term  now 
superseded  by  Fodientia,  and  restricted  to  the 
African  fossorial  ant-eaters,  as  the  aardvarks. 

effoetet,  a.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  effete. 


effoliation 

^ffoliation  (e-fo-li-a'shon),  n.  [Var.  of  exfolia- 
tion.'] In  iot.,  the  removal  or  fall  of  the  foliage 
of  a  plant. 

efforcet  (e-fors'),  v.  t.  [<  F.  efforoer,  endeavor, 
strive,  =  Pr.  esforsar  =  Sp.  esforgar  =  Pg.  es- 
forgar,  force,  also  endeavor,  =  It.  sforzare, 
force,  refl.  endeavor,  <  ML.  effortiare,  efforeiare, 
cxforciare,  force,  compel,  efforeiari,  endeavor, 
<  L.  ex,  out,  off,  +  fortis,  strong:  see  forced. 
Cf.  afforee,  deforce.;]    CDo  force;  violate. 

Burnt  his  beastly  heart  t'  eforce  her  chastity. 

Spenser,  F.  Q. 

«fforcedt,  o.  [<  efforoe  +  -e(J2.]  Forceful;  im- 
perative. 

Againe  he  heard  a  more  eforced  voyce, 
That  bad  him  come  In  haste. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  viii.  4. 
«fforint  (e-f6rm'),  v.  t.    [=  It.  efformare,  <  L.  ex, 
out,  +  formare,  form.]     To  fashion;  shape; 
form. 

Merciful  and  gracious,  thou  gavest  us  being,  raised  us 
from  nothing,  .  .  .  efforming  us  after  thy  own  image. 

Jer.  Taylor. 
efformationt  (ef-6r-ma'shon),  n.     [<  efform  + 
-ation.]     The  act  of  giving  shape  or  form; 
formation. 

Pretending  to  give  an  account  of  the  production  and 
e/orma«to«  of  the  universe.       Say,  Works  of  Creation,  i. 

effort  (ef'ort  or  -grt),  n.  [<  F.  effort,  OF.  ef- 
fort, esfort  =  Pr.  esfort  =  Sp.  esfuerzo  =  Pg. 
esforqo  =  It.  sforzo,  an  effort ;  verbal  n.  of  the 
verb  (ML.  effortiare)  represented  by  effort,  v., 
and  efforce:  see  effort,  v.,  and  efforoe.']  1.  Vol- 
untary exertion;  a  putting  forth  of  the  will, 
■consciously  directed  toward  the  performance 
of  any  action,  external  or  internal,  and  usually 
prepared  by  a  psychological  act  of  "gathering 
the  strength"  or  coordination  of  the  powers. 
A  voluntary  action,  not  requiring  such  preparation,  is, 
both  in  the  terminology  of  psychology  and  in  ordinary 
language,  said  to  be  performed  without  effort. 

It  is  more  even  by  the  effort  and  tension  of  mind  re- 
quu'ed,  than  by  the  mere  loss  of  time,  that  most  readers 
Are  repelled  from  the  habit  of  careful  reading. 

De  Quincey,  Style,  i. 

We  could  never  listen  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  the 
speaking  of  Sir  James,  without  feeling  that  there  was  a 
constant  effort,  a  tug  up  hill. 

Macaulay,  Sir  James  Mackintosh. 

2.  The  result  of  exertion ;  something  done  by 
voluntary  exertion ;  specifically,  a  literary,  ora- 
torical, or  artistic  work. 

In  your  more  serious  efforts,  he  says,  your  bombast 
would  be  less  intolerable  if  the  thoughts  were  ever  suited 
"to  the  expression.  Sheridan,  The  Critic,  i.  1. 

3.  In  mech.,  a  force  upon  a  body  due  to  a  defi- 
nite cause.  Thus,  a  heavy  body  on  an  inclined  plane 
is  said  to  have  an  effort  to  fall  vertically.  Also,  the  ef- 
fective component  of  a  force. — Center  of  effort.  See 
CCTterl.— Effort  of  nature  (a  phrase  introduced  by  Syd- 
enham), the  concurrence  of  physiological  processes  tending 
toward  the  expulsion  of  morbific  matter  from  the  system. 
— Mean  effort,  a  constant  force  which  applied  to  a  par- 
ticle tangentially  to  its  trajectory  would  produce  the  same 
total  work  as  a  given  variable  force. —  Sense  Of  effort, 
the  feeling  which  accompanies  an  exertion  of  the  will,  by 
which  we  are  made  aware  of  having  put  forth  force.  It 
is  held  by  some  psychologists  to  accompany  all  sensations, 
since,  as  they  say,  all  sensation  produces  an  immediate 
reaction  of  the  will.  =Syn.  Attempt,  trial,  essay,  struggle. 

effortt  (ef'ort  or  -6rt),  v.  t.  [<  ML.  effortiare, 
strengthen  (of.  confortare,  strengthen:  see  com- 
fort, v.),  also  compel,  force:  see  effort,  n.,  to 
which  the  verb  conforms.  Cf.  efforce.]  To 
strengthen;  reinforce. 

He  efforted  his  spirits  with  the  remembrance  and  rela- 
tion of  what  formerly  he  had  been  and  what  he  had  done. 
,  Fuller,  Worthies,  Cheshire. 

effortless  (ef'ort-les  or  -ert-les),  a.  [<  effort 
+  -less.]     Making  no  effort. 

But  idly  to  remain 
Were  yielding  effortless,  and  waiting  death. 

Southey,  Thalaba,  iv. 

■  effossion  (e-fosh'on),  n.  [<  LL.  effossio(n-),  a 
digging  out,  <  L.  "effoMre,  pp.  effossus,  dig  out: 
see  effodient.]  The  act  of  digging  out  of  the 
earth;  exfodiation.     [Eare.] 

He  .  .  .  set  apart  annual  sums  for  the  recovery  of 
manuscripts,  the  effossions  of  coins,  and  the  procuring  of 
mummies.  Martinus  Scriblerus,  i. 

effracture  (e-frak'tur),  n.  [<  LL.  effractura,  a 
breaking  (only  in  r'ef.  to  housebreaking),  <  ef- 
fringere,  pp.  effractws,  break,  break  open,  <  ex, 
out,  +  frangere,  break:  s&&  fraction,  fracture.] 
In  surg.,  a  fracture  of  the  cranium  with  depres- 
sion of  the  broken  bone. 

effranchise  (e-fran'chiz),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp. 
effranchised,  ppr.  effranchising.  [<  OF.  effran- 
chiss-,  esfranchiss-,  stem  of  certain  parts  of  ef- 
Jrancher,  esfraneher,  affranchise,  <  es-  (<  L.  ex, 
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out)  -f  francUr,  free :  see  franchise.  Cf.  af- 
franchise.] To  invest  with  franchises  or  privi- 
leges.    [Rare.] 

effrayt  (e-fra'),  v.  t.  [<  F.  effrayer,  frighten: 
see  affray  (of  which  effray  is  a  doublet)  and 
afraid.]     Same  as  affray. 

Their  dam  upstart,  out  of  her  den  effraide. 

And  rushed  forth.  Spenser,  ¥.  Q.,  I.  i.  16. 

effrayablet  (e-fra'a-bl),  a.     [<  effray  -I-  -able.] 

Frightful;  drSadfiil.    Harvey. 
effrayant  (e-fra'ant),  a.     [F.,  ppr.  of  effrayer, 

fnghten:    see  effray  and  -o»«i.]     Frightful; 

alarming. 

The  frontal  sinus,  or  the  projection  over  the  eyebrows, 
IS  largely  developed'  [in  the  microcephalous  Idiot],  and 
the  jaws  are  prognathous  to  an  effrayant  degree. 

Darwin,  Descent  of  Man,  I.  117. 
effrayt  (e-fra-ya'),  a.      [F.,  pp.   of  effrayer, 
fnghten:  see  effray.]     In  her.,  same  as  ram- 
pant. 

effrenationt  (ef-re-na'shon),  n.  [<  L.  effrena- 
tio{n-),  ieffrenare',  pp.  effrenatus,  unbridle,  <  ex, 
out,  +  frenofre,  bridle,  <frenum,  a  bridle.]  Un- 
bridled rashness  or  license ;  unruliness.  Glos- 
sographia  Aug.,  1707. 

effrontt  (e-frunf),  V.  t.  [<  LL.  effron(t-)s,  bare- 
faced, shameless,  <  L.  ex,  out,  -^fron(_t-)s,  front, 
forehead:  see  front  a,nd  affront]  To  treat  with 
effrontery.'  Sir  T.  Browne. 
effrontedt  (e-frun'ted),  a.  [Also  effronUt  (prop. 
Sc.) ;  =  P.  effrontt  =  Pr.  esfrontat  =  It.  sfrorir- 
tato,  <  L.  as  if  *effrontatus),  <  LL.  effron{t-)s, 
shameless:  see  effront.]  Characterized  by  or 
indicating  effrontery ;  brazen-faced. 

Th'  effronted  whore  prophetically  showne 
By  Holy  John  in  his  mysterious  scrouls. 

Stirling,  Doomesday,  The  Second  Houre. 

effrontery  (e-frun't6r-i),  n.  [<  OF.  effronterie 
(F.  effronterie),  <  effronte,  shameless,  <  LL.  ef- 
fron{t-)s,  barefaced,  shameless:  see  effront] 
^.ssuranoe  ;  shamelessness ;  sauciness ;  impu- 
dence or  boldness  in  transgressing  the  bounds 
of  modesty,  propriety,  duty,  etc. :  as,  the  effron- 
tery of  vice ;  their  corrupt  practices  were  pur- 
sued ■with  bold  effrontery. 

A  touch  of  audacity,  altogether  short  of  effrontery,  and 
far  less  approaching  to  vulgarity,  gave  as  it  were  a  wild- 
ness  to  all  that  she  did.  Scott,  The  Abbot,  iv. 

I  am  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  easy  effrontery  with 
which  political  gentlemen,  in  and  out  of  Congress,  take  it 
upon  them  to  say  that  there  are  not  a  thousand  men  in 
the  North  who  sympathize  with  John  Brown. 

Emerson,  John  Brown. 
=  Syn.  Impertinence,  etc.  (see  impudence);  hardihood,  au- 
dacity.   See  list  under  impertmeiuie. 

effrontuouslyt  (e-frun'tu-us-li),  oflfo.  [<  *effron- 
tuous  (cf .  OF.  effrontevx)  (irreg.  <  LL.  effron{  t-)s, 
shameless,  +  -u-ous)  +  A/y'^.]  With  effrontery; 
impudently. 

He  most  effrontvmisly  affirms  the  slander. 

Roger  North,  Examen,  p.  23. 

effulcrate  (e-ful'fcrat),  a.     [<  NL.  *effulcratits, 
<  L.  ex,  out,  +  fulcrum,  a  support.]    In  hot, 
not  subtended  by  a  leaf  or  bract :  said  of  a  bud 
from  below  which  the  leaf  has  fallen. 
effulge  (e-fulj'),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  effulged,vvr- 
effulging.      [<  L.   effulgere,  shine  forth,  <  ex, 
forth,  -i-  fulgere,  shine :  see  fulgent]    I,  trans. 
To  cause  to  shine  forth;  radiate;  beam.  [Bare.] 
Firm  as  his  cause 
His  bolder  heart ;  .  .  . 
His  eyes  effvXging  a  peculiar  ilre. 

Thomson,  Britannia. 

II.  intrans.  To  send  forth  a  flood  of  light ; 
shine  -with  splendor. 

effulgence  (e-ful'jens),  n.     [=  Sp.  efulgencia,  < 

L.  effulgen(t-)s,  ppr. :  see  effulgent]    A  shining 

forth,  as  of  light ;  great  luster  or  brightness ; 

splendor :  as,  the  effulgence  of  divine  glory. 

So  breaks  on  the  traveller,  faint  and  astray. 

The  bright  and  the  balmy  effulgence  of  morn. 

Beattie,  The  Hermit. 

To  glow  with  the  effulgence  of  Christian  truth. 

Sumner,  Hon.  John  Pickering. 

=  SyiL.  BrilliaTice,  Luster,  etc.    See  radiattee. 
effulgent  (e-ful'jent),  a.     [<  L.  effulgen(f-)s, 
ppr.   of   effulgere,  shine  forth:    see  effulge.] 
Shining;  bright;  splendid;  diffusing  a  flood 

of  light. 

The  downward  sun 
Looks  out  effulgent  from  amid  the  flash 
Of  broken  clouds.  Thomson,  Spring. 

effulgently  (e-ful'jent-li),  adv.    In  an  effulgent 
or  splendid  manner. 
effumabilityt  (e-fii-ma-biri-ti),  n.     [<  effuma- 
Ue:   see -bility.]     Tfie  quality  of  flying  off  in 
fumes  of  vapor,  or  of  being  volatile. 

Paracelsus  .  .  .  seems  to  define  mercury  by  volatility, 
or  (if  I  may  coin  such  a  word)  effumability. 

Boyle,  Works,  I.  639. 


effusive 

effumablet  (e-fu'ma-bl),  a.  [<  effume  +  -able.] 
Capable  of  flying  o&  in  fumes  or  vapor ;  volatile. 

effumet  (e-fnm'),  V.  t  [<  F.  effumer,  <  L.  e/u- 
mare,  emit  smoke  or  vapor,  <  ex,  out,  -t-  fumare, 
smoke, steam, </m»?ms, smoke,  vapor:  see/«me.] 
To  breathe  or  puff  out ;  emit,  as  steam  or  vapor. 
I  can  make  this  dog  take  as  many  whiffes  as  I  list,  and 
he  shall  retain  or  effume  them,  at  my  pleasure. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  iiL  1. 

effundt  (e-fund'),  V.  t.  [<  L.  effundere,  pour  out : 
see  effuse.]    To  poiir  out. 

Olyves  nowe  that  oute  of  helthes  dwelle 
Oyldregges  salt  effunde  uppon  the  roote. 

Palladius,''Bmbou(\.vie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  108. 
If  he  his  life  effund 
To  utmost  death,  the  high  God  hath  design'd 
That  we  both  live.      Dr.  H.  More,  Psychozoia,  ii.  146. 
effuse  (e-fiiz'),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  effused,  ppr. 
effusing.     [<  L.  effusus,  pp.  of  effundere,  ecfun- 
dere,  pour  forth,  <  ex,  forth,  -^  fundere,  pour: 
see  fuse.]    To  pour  out,  as  a  fluid;  spill;  shed. 
Smoofce  of  encense  effuse  in  drie  oxe  dounge 
Boo  under  hem,  to  hele  hem  and  socoure. 

Palladiue,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  138. 
Whose  maiden  blood,  thus  rigorously  effus'd, 
Will  cry  for  vengeance  at  the  gates  of  heaven. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  v.  4. 
Why  to  a  man  enamour'd. 
That  at  her  feet  effuses  all  his  soul. 
Must  woman  cold  appear,  false  to  herself  and  him? 

Steele,  Lying  Lover,  v.  1. 
effuse  (e-fiis'),  a.    [=  OF.  effus  =  Sp.  efuso  = 
It.  effuso,  <  L.  effUfSus,  pp. :  see  the  verb.]     If. 
Poured  out  freely;  profuse. 

'Tis  pride,  or  emptiness,  applies  the  straw, 
That  tickles  little  minds  to  mirth  effuse. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  viiL 

2.  In  hot. :  (a)  Very  loosely  spreading,  as  a  pani- 
cle, etc.  (6)  In  lichenology,  spread  out  without 
definite  form  or  figure:  opposed  to  effigurate. 
—  3.  In  sool.:  (a)  In  conch.,  applied  to  shells 
where  the  aperture  is  not  whole  behind,  but 
the  lips  are  separated  by  a  gap  or  groove.  (6) 
In  entom.,  loosely  joined;  composed  of  parts 
which  are  almost  separated  from  one  another: 
opposed  to  compact  or  coarctate. 

effuset  (e-fus'),  w.  [<,  effuse,  v.]  Effusion;  out- 
pouring; loss;  waste. 

And  much  effuse  of  blood  doth  make  me  faint. 

Shak.,  3  Hen.  VI.,  ii.  6. 
effusion  (e-fu'zhon),  n.  [=  F.  effusion  =  Sp. 
efusion  =  Pg.  effusao  =  It.  effusione,  <  L.  effu^ 
sio(n-),  <  effundere,  pp.  effusns,  pour  out:  see 
effttse.]  1.  The  act  of  pouring  out,  literally 
or  figuratively;  a  shedding  forth:  an  outpour: 
as,  the  effvMon  of  water,  of  blood,  of  grace,  of 
words,  etc. 

When  there  was  but  as  yet  one  only  family  in  the  world, 

no  means  of  instruction,  human  or  divine,  could  prevent 

effuswn  of  blood.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  i.  10. 

The  .  .  .  most  pitiful!  Historic  of  their  Martyrdome,  I 

have  often  perused  not  without  effusUm  of  tears. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  64. 
The  effusmn  of  the  Spirit  under  the  times  of  the  Gospel; 
by  which  we  mean  those  extraordinary  gifts  and  abilities 
which  the  Apostles  had  after  the  Holy  Ghost  is  said  to  de- 
scend upon  them.  Stillingfteet,  Sermons,  I.  ix. 

3.  That  which  is  poured  out;  a  fiuid,  or  figura- 
tively an  influence  of  any  kind,  shed  abroad. 

Wash  me  with  that  precious  effusion,  and  I  shall  be 
whiter  than  snow.  Eik(m  Basilike. 

Specifically — 3.  An  outpour  of  thought  in  writ- 
ing or  speech;  a  literary  effort,  especially  in 
verse :  as,  a  poetical  effusion :  commonly  used 
in  disparagement. 

Two  or  tliree  of  his  shorter  effusions,  indeed,  .  .  .  have 
a  spirit  that  would  make  them  amusing  anywhere. 

Ticknor,  Span.  Lit.,  I.  345. 

4.  In  pathol.,  the  escape  of  a  fluid  from  the 
vessels  containing  it  into  a  cavity,  into  the  sur- 
rounding tissues,  or  on  a  free  surface :  as,  the 
effusion  of  lymph. —  5 .  [ML.  effusio{n-),  tr.  of  Gr. 
piiaig.]  That  part  of  the  constellation  Aquari- 
us (which  see)  included  within  the  stream  of 
water.  It  contains  the  star  Fomalhaut,  now  lo- 
cated in  the  Southern  Pish EffUsion  of  gases,  in 

chem.,  the  escape  of  gases  through  minute  apertures  into  a 
vacuum.  In  his  experiments  to  determine  the  rate  of  effu- 
sion of  gases,  Graham  used  thin  sheets  of  metal  or  glass,  per- 
forated with  minute  apertures  .086  millimeter  or  .003  inch 
in  diameter.  The  rates  of  effusion  coincided  so  nearly 
with  the  rates  of  diffusion  as  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
both  phenomena  follow  the  same  law,  and  therefore  the 
rates  of  effusion  are  inversely  as  the  square  roots  of  the 
densities  of  the  gases. 

effusive  (e-fu'siv),  a.  [<  L.  as  if  *effusivus,  < 
effundere,  pp.  effusus,  pour  out:  see  effuse.]  1. 
Pouring  out;  flowing  forth  profusely:  as,  effu- 
sive speech. 

Th'  effusive  south 
Warms  the  wide  air,  and  o"er  the  void  of  heaven 
Breathes  the  big  clouds  with  vernal  showers  distent. 

Thomson,  Spring,  1.  144. 


effusive 

Hence  —  2.  Making  an  extravagant  or  tindue 
exhibition  of  feeling. 

He  [Dante]  is  too  sternly  touched  to  be  effutive  and 
teartol.  Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  121. 

S.  Poured  abroad ;  spread  or  poured  freely. 
With  thirsty  sponge  they  rub  the  tables  o'er 
(The  swains  unite  the  toil) ;  the  walls,  the  floor, 
Wash'd  with  th'  effusive  wave,  are  purg'd  of  gore. 

Pope,  Odyssey,  xxii. 

effusively  (e-fu'siv-li),  adv.  In  an  effusive 
manner. 

effusiveness  (e-fu'siv-nes),  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing effusive. 

effected  (e-flek'ted),  a.  In  entom.,  bent  out- 
ward suddenly. 

efreet  (e-fref),  n.    Same  as  afrit. 

"  Wadna  ye  prefer  a  meeracle  or  twa?"  asked  Sandy. 
.  .  .  "Oraiew  e/reete?"  added  I. 

Kingsley,  Alton  Locke,  xxi. 

eft^  (eft),  n.  [<  ME.  efte,  eefte,  more  common- 
ly evete,  euete,  later  ewte,  and  with  the  «  of  the 
indef.  art.  an  adhering,  nefte,  newte,  now  usu- 
ally newt,  q.  v.  Eft,  though  now  only  provin- 
cial, is  strictly  the  correct  form.]  A  newt ;  any 
small  lizard. 

Efts,  and  f oul-wing'd  serpents,  bore 
The  altar's  base  obscene. 

MickU,  Wolf  wold  and  UUa. 

eft2+  (eft),  adv.    [ME.  eft,  ceft,  efte,  <  AS.  eft, 
(Bft  =  OS.  eft  =  OFries.  eft,  afterward,  again: 
see  after.']    After;  again;  afterward;  soon. 
Til  that  Kynde  cam  Clergie  to  helpen. 
And  in  the  myrour  of  Myddel-erde  made  hym  eft  to  loke. 
Piers  Plowman  (C),  xiv,  132. 
Let  him  take  the  bread  and  eft  the  wine  in  the  sight  of 
the  people. 
Tyndale,  Ans.  to  Sir  T.  More,  etc.  (Parker  Soo. ,  1860),  p.  267. 

efter  (ef'ter),  adv.  and  prep.  Obsolete  and  dia- 
lectal form  of  after. 

eftestt.  A  form  occurring  only  in  the  following 
passage,  where  it  is  apparently  either  an  inten- 
tional blunder  put  into  the  mouth  of  Dogberry, 
or  an  original  misprint  for  easiest  (in  early  print 
eafiest  or  efiest) .  The  alleged  eft, '  convenient,' handy, 
commodious,'  assumed  from  this  superlative,  is  other- 
wise unknown. 
Yea,  marry,  that's  the  eftest  way. 

Shale.,  Much  Ado,  iv.  2. 

eftsoonti  eftsoonst  (eft-s8n',  -s8nz'),  adv.  [< 
ME.  eftsone,  eftsones,  again,  soon  after,  also,  be- 
sides, <  eft,  again,  -I-  sone,  soon:  see  eft^  and 
soon.]  1.  Soon  after;  soon  again;  again;  anew; 
a  second  time ;  after  a  while. 

Shal  al  the  world  be  lost  eftsones  now? 

Chaucer,  Miller's  Tale,  1.  303. 
Pharaoh  dreamed  to  have  seen  seven  fair  fat  oxen,  and 
eftsoons  seven  poor  lean  oxen. 
Tyndale,  Ans.  to  Sir  T.  More,  etc.  (Parker  Soc,  1850),  p.  249. 

2.  At  once;  speedily;  forthwith. 

Ye  may  eftsones  hem  telle. 
We  usen  here  no  wommen  for  to  selle. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iv.  181. 
Sir,  your  ignorance 
Shall  eftsoon  be  confuted. 

Chapmam,  All  Fools,  ii.  1. 
Hold  off,  unhand  me,  greybeard  loon  ] 
Eftsoons  his  hand  dropt  he. 

Coleridge,  Ancient  Mariner,  i. 
e.  g.    An  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  exempli  gra- 
tia :  for  the  sake  of  an  example ;  for  example. 
Ega  (e'gS,),  n.     [NL.  (Castelnau,  1835) ;  a  geo- 
graphical name.]     A 
genus  of  adephagous 
ground-beetles,  of  the 
family  Carabidce,  con- 
taining about  12  spe- 
cies, nearly  all  from 
tropical  countries,  but 
two    of   them    North 
4.meriean,    E.    sallei 
and  E.  Icstula.    Also 
called  CJialyie,  Selina, 
and  Steleodera. 
egad   (e-gad'),    inlerj. 
[A   minced   form    of 
the  oath  iy  God.    Cf. 
ecod,  gad?,  etc.]    An 
exclamation  express- 
ing exultation  or  sur- 
prise. 

Egad,  that's  true.    Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  iv.  1. 
egalt  (e'gal),  a.  and  n.     [<  ME.  egal,  <  OP.  egal, 
esgal,  igat,  egual,  P.  Sgal,  <  L.  cequalis,  equal: 
see  equal,  the  present  E.  form.]    I.  a.  Equal. 
Egal  to  myn  offence.  Chaucer,  Troilus,  iii.  137. 

Was  ever  seen 
An  emperor  in  Rome  thus  overborne, 
Troubled,  confronted  thus ;  and,  for  the  extent 
Of  egal  justice,  used  in  such  contempt? 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  iv.  4. 
H.  n.  An  equal. 


Effa  sallei. 
(Line  shows  natural  size.] 
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fealitfi  (a-gal-e-ta'),  »•  [P-]  Equality.  This 
word  is  familiar  in  the  French  revolutionary  phrase  iiter- 
U,  igalUi,  fratemiti  (liberty,  equality,  fraternity),  and  as 
the  surname  taken  by  Philip,  Duke  of  Orleans  (Philippe 
Egalit^),  as  a  token  of  his  adherence  to  the  revolution ; 
he  was  nevertheless  guillotined  by  the  revolutionists  in 
1793. 

egality  (e-gal'i-ti),  n. ;  pi.  egalities  (-tiz).  [<  ME. 
egalite,  egalitee,  <  OP.  egalite,  egaute,  P.  igalitS, 
<  L.  cequaUta(t-)s,  equality :  see  equality,  the 
present  B.  form.]  Equality.  {A  rare  (galli- 
cism.] 

She  is  as  these  martires  in  egalite. 

Chaucer,  Parson's  Tale. 

That  cursed  France  with  her  egalities. 

Tennyson,  Aylmer's  Field. 

egallyt,  adv.    Equally. 

egalnesst, ».    Equalness;  equality.    Nares. 

£gean,  a.    See  j^gean. 

egence  (e'jens),  n.  [<  L.  egen{t-)s,  ppr.  of 
egere,  be  in"  want,  be  needy.  Cf.  indigent,  in- 
digence.] The  state  or  condition  of  suffering 
from  the  need  of  something;  a  strong  desire 
for  something ;  exigence.     Grote. 

eger^t,  a.    See  eager^. 

eger^,  «.    See  eager^. 

eger^  (e'gftr),  n.  [Origin  not  obvious.]  In 
bot.,  a  tulip  appearing  early  in  bloom. 

egeran  (eg'e-ran),  n.  [<  Eger,  in  Bohemia, 
where  idocrase  occurs.]  In  mineral.,  same  as 
vesuvianite. 

Egeria  (f-je'ri-a),  n.  [L.  Egeria,  Mgeria,  Gr. 
''B.yepla.] '  1 .  In  .Bom.  myth. ,  a  prophetic  njrmph 
or  divinity,  the  instructress  of  NumaPompilius, 
and  inyoked  as  the  giver  of  life. —  2.  [NL.] 
In  eool. :  (a)  A  genus  of  braehyurous  decapod 
crustaceans,  of  the  family  Maiidce,  or  spider- 
crabs.  E.  indiea  is  an  Indian  species.  Leach, 
1815.  (&)  A  genus  of  bivalve  shells,  of  the  fam- 
ily Bonaddce,  generally  considered  to  be  the 
same  as  Galatea.  Moissy,  1805. — 3.  [NL.]  See 
Algeria. —  4.  The  13th  planetoid,  discovered 
by  De  Gasparis,  at  Naples,  in  1850. 

egerian,  a.    See  cegerian. 

Egeriidse,  n.  pi.    [NL.]    See  ^geriidce. 

egerminate  (f-jer'mi-nat),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
egerminated,  ppr.  egerminating.  [<  L.  egermi- 
natus,  pp.  of  egerminare,  put  forth,  sprout,  <  e, 
out,  +  germinare,  sprout :  see  germinate.]  To 
put  forth  buds ;  germinate. 

egest  (e-jesf),  V.  [<  L.  egestus,  pp.  of  egerere, 
bring  out,  discharge,  void,  vomit,  <  e,  out,  -I- 
gerere,  carry.]  I,  trans.  To  discharge  or  void, 
as  excrement:  ovposei  to  ingest. 

Il.t  intrans.  To  defecate;  pass  dejecta  of 
any  kind. 

There  be  divers  creatures  that  sleep  all  winter,  as  the 
bear,  .  .  .  the  bee,  etc.  These  all  wax  fat  when  they  sleep, 
and  egest  not.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  899. 

egesta  (e-jes'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  of  L. 
egestus,  pp.  oi' egerere,  void,  vomit:  see  egest.] 
That  which  is  thrown  out;  specifically,  excre- 
meutitious  matters  voided  as  the  refuse  of  di- 
gestion; excrement,  feces,  or  dejecta  of  any 
kind:  opposed  to  iii^esta. 

During  this  time  she  vomited  everything,  the  egesta 
being  mixed  with  bile.  Med.  News,  XLI.  340. 

egestion  (f-jes'chon),  n.  [<  L.  egestio(n-),  < 
egerere,-p-p'.  egestm,yoi6.,-voTait:  see  egest.]  The 
act  of  voiding  the  refuse  of  digestionj  or  that 
which  is  voided;  defecation;  dejection:  op- 
posed to  ingestion. 

It  is  confounded  with  the  intestinal  excretions  and 
egestions.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iii.  13. 

egestive  (f-jes'tiv),  a.  [<  egest  +  -ive.]  Of  or 
for  egestion :  opposed  to  ingesti/ve. 

eggi  (eg),  n.  [<  ME.  egge,  pi.  egges,  eggis  (of 
Scand.  origin,  <  Icel.  egg,  etc.,  below),  parallel 
with  ME.  ey,  eye,  ay,  ai,  pi.  eyren,  eiren,  ayren, 
eren,  etc.  (this  form,  which  disappeared  in  the 
first  half  ot  the  16th  century,  would  have  given 
mod.  E.  *ay,  riming  with  day,  etc.),  of  native 
origin :  namely,  <  AS.  ceg,  rarely  ceig  (in  comp. 
also  ceger-),  pi.  wgru,  =  T).  ei  =  MLG.  ei,  eig, 
LG.  ei  =  OHG.  ei,  pi.  eigir,  MHG.  ei,  G.  ei,  pi. 
eier,  =  Icel.  egg  =  Sw.  dgg  =  Dan.  ceg  =  Goth. 
'addjis  (?),  Crimean  Goth,  ada  =  Olr.  og,  Ir. 
lujh  =  Gael,  ubh  =  W.  wy  =  L.  ovum,  later 
ovum  (>  It.  uovo  =  Sp.  huevo  =  Pg.  ova  =  Pr. 
ov,  uov,  ueu  =  OP.  oef,  P.  osuf),  =  Gr.  ^,  in 
older  forms  okov,  ieov,  dial,  ofimv,  orig.  "LiFdv 
(NGr.  avyov,  also  o6v),  =  OBulg.  jaje  (orig. 
*avje^)  =  Bulg.  Jo/ce  =  Serv.  Vol.  jaje  =  Bohem. 
vejee  =  Euss.  (dim.)  yaitse,  an  egg.  The  orig. 
form  of  the  word  is  uncertain;  not  found  in 
Skt.,  etc.]  1.  The  body  formed  in  the  fe- 
males of  all  animals  (with  the  exception  of  a 
few  of  the  lowest  type,  which  are  reproduced 


egg 
by  gemmation  or  division),  in  which,  by  im- 
pregnation,  the  development  of  the  fetus  takes 
place ;  an  ovum,  ovule,  or  egg-oeU ;  the  pro- 
creative  product  of  the  female,  corresponding 
to  the  sperm,  sperm-cell,  or  spermatozoon  of 
the  male,  in  biology  the  term  is  used  in  the  widest 
possible  sense,  synonymously  with  ovum  (which  see).  In 
its  simplest  expression,  an  egg  is  a  mass  or  speck  of  proto- 
plasm capable  of  producing  an  organism  like  the  parent, 
sometimes  by  itself,  oftener  only  by  impregnation  with 
tlie  corresponding  substance  of  the  opposite  sex ;  and  in 
low  sexless  organisms  the  generative  body  is  indistm-< 
guishable  as  an  egg-cell  from  a  sperm-cell.  In  higher  ani- 
mals which  have  opposite  sexes  the  egg  is  usually  dis- 
tinguished from  the  spermatozoSn  by  its  gi'eater  relative 
size  and  its  sphericity.  Regarded  morphologically,  an  egg 
has  throughout  the  animal  kingdom  one  single  and  simple 
character,  or  morphic  valence,  that  of  the  cell,  in  which 
a  cell-wall,  cell-substance,  a  nucleus,  and  a  nucleolus  are, 
as  a  rule,  distinguishable.  Such  an  egg  is  usually  of  mi- 
croscopic or  minute  size ;  and,  however  comparatively  enor- 
mous an  egg  may  become  by  the  addition  of  other  struc- 
tures, its  morphological  character  as  a  cell  is  not  altered. 
Thus,  an  egg,  in  its  primitive  undifferentiated  and  unim- 
pregnated  condition,  does  not  differ  morphologically  from 
any  other  cell  of  an  animal  organism,  or  from  the  whole  of 
a  single-celled  animal,  nor  can  the  egg  of  a  sponge,  for  ex- 
ample, be  distinguished  from  that  of  a  woman.  Physio- 
logically, however,  the  egg  differs  enormously  from  other 
cells,  in  that  under  proper  conditions  it  may  germinate  or 
build  up  an  entire  organism  like  that  of  the  parent.  This 
is  usually  possible  only  after  impregnation ;  but  the  eggs 
of  parthenogenetic  insects,  as  aphids,  germinate  for  sev- 
eral generations  without  the  male  element.  The  parts  of 
an  egg  may  be  named  in  general  terms,  the  same  as  those 
used  for  other  cells ;  but  special  names  are  usually  applied. 
Thus,  the  nucleolus  or  smallest  and  inmost  recognizable 
constituent  is  called  the  germinal  spot  or  spot  of  Wag- 
ner; the  nucleus  is  called  the  germinal  vesicle  or  vesiale 
of  Purlcinje  (in  both  cases  wrongly,  because  these  paits 
are  not  specially  concei-ned  in  germination,  and  may  even 
disappear  after  impregnation,  the  germinal  vesicle  proper 
being  quite  another  structure).  The  common  cell-sub- 
stance or  protoplasm  is  the  vitellus  or  yolk;  the  cell- wall 
is  the  vitelline  membrane,  sometimes  called  in  human 
anatomy  the  zona  peUudda.  To  these  regular  constitu- 
ents of  an  egg  may  be  added  others,  namely :  (1)  a  large, 
sometimes  enormous,  mass  of  granular  colored  albumen 
or  food-yolk,  as  distinguished  from  the  proper  formative 
yolk,  as  that  constituting  nearly  all  the  ball  of  yellow  of 
a  hen's  egg ;  (2)  a  great  quantity  of  colorless  albumen, 
the  "white"  of  an  egg.  Both  the  white  and  the  "yel- 
low," however  large  in  mass,  are  included  in  what  cor- 
responds to  the  original  cell-wall.  But  the  latter  may 
acquire  with  its  great  increase  in  size  a  special  thickness 
and  toughness,  then  becoming  (3)  the  egg-pod,^  puta/men, 
or  membrana  putaminisi  which  may  be  still  further 
thickened  and  hardened,  as  (4)  the  egg-shell,  either  white 
or  variously  pigmented.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  great  size 
of  some  eggs,  as  those  of  all  birds,  most  reptiles,  many 
batrachians,  and  some  fishes,  is  due  to  extraneous  sub- 
stances deposited  upon  the  true  egg  or  egg-cell.  This  pro- 
cess of  inclusion  may  go  still  further,  the  egg,  or  a  mas8 
of  eggs  together,  being  enveloped  in  a  glairy  substance, 
egg-glue  or  ooglaea,  as  that  of  frogs*  eggs,  or  encased  in 
variously  and  often  curiously  constructed  egg-cases.  A 
trace  of  this  is  seen  in  the  human  egg,  where  a  little  gran- 
ular matter,  derived  from  a  Graafian  follicle  and  known 
as  the  discus  proligerus,  suri'ounds  the  egg-cell.  Eggs  the 
whole  of  whose  yolk  is  formative,  or  makes  up  into  the 
body  of  the  embryo  after  segmentation  of  the  whole  vitel- 
lus, are  called  holoblastic  ;  others,  with  a  quantity  of  food- 
yolk  which  does  not  undergO'Segmentation,  are  meroblas- 
tic.  All  large  eggs,  as  birds',  are  meroblastic.  In  these  the 
egg  proper  is  known  as  the  cicatHcula  or  tread;  and  the 
tough,  stringy  albumen  which  steadies  or  buoys  the  yellow 
in  the  white  forms  the  chalazoe.  The  germ-yolk  and  the 
food-yolk  may  occupy  different  relative  positions.  (See  een- 
trolecithal,  ectolecithal,  etc.)  The  organ  in  which  an  egg  is 
produced,  whatever  its  size,  shape,  or  position  in  the  body 
of  the  female,  is  the  owary;  the  passage  by  which  it  is  con- 
veyed to  another  part  of  the  body,  or  to  the  exterior,  is  an 
ovidtuit.  In  the  former  all  the  essential  parts  of  the  egg 
appear;  in  the  latter  various  accessory  structures,  as  tbe 
white  and  the  shell,  are  deposited.  AH  sexed  animals 
"lay"  eggs;  those  in  which  the  egg  passes  directly  out  of 
the  body,  to  be  hatched  outside,  are  called  oviparous; 
those  in  which  the  egg  severs  its  vascular  or  vital  connec- 
tion with  the  parent,  but  remains  inside  the  body  to  hatch, 
are  ovoviviparous ;  those  whose  eggs  retain  vascular  con- 
nection with  the  parent,  as  by  means  of  a  placenta  and  an 
umbilical  cord,  so  that  they  bring  forth  alive,  are  sirnf  «• 
rous.  In  the  last  the  oviducts  are  more  or  less  modified,  as 
into  Fallopian  tubes,  uterus,  and  vagina,  for  the  purpose 
of  gestation,  as  distinguished  from  the  incubation  of  eggs 
laid  outside  the  body.  Egg-laying,  aa  ot  birds,  reptiles, 
insects,  etc.,  is  called  oviposition;  many  insects  have  the 
end  of  the  abdomen  modified  into  a  special  ovipositor.  The 
normal  and  usual  shape  of  an  egg  is  the  sphere,  preserved 
even  in  some  large  eggs,  as  those  of  turtles ;  many  eggs 
are  cylindrical,  with  rounded  ends;  the  largest  eggs,  with 
a  hard  chalky  shell,  as  birds',  present  a  characteristic  fig- 
ure, the  ovoid,  varying  to  more  or  less  conical,  or  ellipti- 
cal, or  subspherical.  In  such  cases  the  large  end  is  called 
the  butt,  the  small  end  the  point.  All  mammalian  eggs, 
excepting  those  of  the  oviparous  monotreraes,  are  spheri- 
cal and  microscopic  ;  the  egg  of  the  human  female  mea- 
sures about  yJ,  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  A  hen's  egg  of  good 
size  weighs  about  1,000  grains,  of  which  the  white  is  600, 
the  yellow  300,  the  shell  100.  An  ostrich's  egg  holds  about 
3  pints.  The  largest  known  egg  is  that  of  the  extinct 
Madagascan  elephant-bird,  Mpyomis  maximus,  having  a 
capacity  of  about  12  dozen  hens  eggs,  and  a  long  axis  of » 
foot  or  more.  Eggs  of  many  animals  besides  birds  are  im- 
portant food-products,  of  great  economic  and  commercial 
value,  as  turtles'  eggs,  the  roe  of  many  fishes,  the  coral  or 
berry  of  lobsters,  etc. 

He  eet  many  sondry  metes,  moi'trewes,  and  pnddynges, 
Wombe-cloutes  and  wylde  braune  &  egges  yfryed  with 
grece.  Piers  Plowman  (B),  xUi.  68. 


egg 

This  brid  be  a  bank  bildith  his  nest, 

And  helpeth  his  einn  and  hetith  hem  after, 

Richard  the  BedelesB,  iii.  42. 
The  largest  Eggs,  yet  warm  within  their  Nest, 
Together  with  the  Hens  which  laid  'em,  drest. 


1853 


egg-shell 


egg-basket  (eg'bas'ket),  m.    An  open  wire  bas-  egg-flip  (eg'flip')i  »•    A  hot  drink  made  of  ale 


ket  for  use  in  boiling  eggs,  by  means  of  wMch 
tlie  eggs  may  all  be  taken  up  at  once,  and  the 

^  „._„_.  water  drained  off  of  them. 

Congreve,  tr.  of  Juvenal's  Satires,  xi.  egg-beatct  (eg'be"t6r),  m.   An  instrument  hav- 
2.  Something  like  or  likened  to  an  egg  in  shape.    ™S  a  piece  to  be  twirled  by  the  hand,  for  use 

There  was  taken  a  great  glass  bubble  with  a  long  neck,   _„_  ■•.  §P,    °/??^?;  ,       «  i  c 

such  as  ohymists  are  wont  to  call  a  philosophical  e£;ff.£oy!e.  egg-Dirtt  (eg  b6rd),  n.     1.  A  popular  name  ot 

the  sooty  tern,  Sterna  {Haliplana)  fuUginosa, 
whose  eggs,  liie  those  of  some  other  terns, 
have  commercial  value  in  the  West  Indies  and 


[The  egg  was  used  by  the  early  Christians  as  a  symbol  of 
the  hope  of  the  resurrection.  The  use  of  eggs  at  Easter 
has,  doubtless,  reference  to  the  same  idea.  Eggs  of  mar- 
ble have  been  found  in  the  tombs  of  early  Christians.] — 
Allen  egg.  See  oJiien.— Ants' eggs.  See  and.— Bad  egg, 
a  bad  or  wortliless  person.  [CoUoq.]  —  Coronate  eggs, 
OOStatB  eggs.  See  the  adjectives.— Drapplt  egg.  See 
drappU. — Eared  eggs.    See  earedl. — Easter  eggS. 

Eastern.— EsB  and  anchor,  egg  and  dart,  egg 

tongue,  in  arch.,  an  egg-shaped  ornament  alternating 


southern  United  States. — 2.  A  name  of  sun- 
dry other  sea-birds,  as  murres,  guillemots,  etc., 
which  nest  in  large  communities,  and  whose 
eggs  are  of  economic  or  commercial  value. 


or  beer  with  eggs,  sugar,  spice,  and  sometimes 
a  little  spirit,  thoroughly  beaten  together.  It 
is  popularly  called  a  yard  of  flannel,  from  its 
fleecy  appearance. 

The  revolution  itself  was  born  in  the  room  of  the  Cau- 
cus Club,  amidst  clouds  of  smoke  and  deep  potations  of 
egg-fiip.  Nineteenth  Century,  XXIII.  98. 

egg-forceps  (eg'f6r'''seps),  n.  sing.  andj)i.  1. 
An  instrument  used  in  flsh-culture  in  handling 
or  removing  ova.  Also  called  egg-tongs. — 2. 
A  delicate  spring-forceps  used  by  oologists  to 
pick  out  pieces  of  the  embryo  or  membrane 
from  eggs  prepared  for  the  cabinet. 

S!^7^^of^^^^^.|iio'^L^kWl^^  egg-blower  Yeg^bl^^er)-  »'~™^Pr.trt«  "afo^Wef^nule:;  f  or  tt^S'^e  boXg  of 
•wlUia  ^art-like  ornament,  used  to  enrich  the  ovolo  mold-    ^Y  oologists  m  emptying  eggs  of  their  contents    eggs.— 2.  An  egg-cup  of  glass. 

by  forcing  in  a  stream  of  air  or  water  with  the  egg-glue  (eg'glo),  n.  A  tough,  viscid,  gelatinous 
breath  through  a  hole  in  the  shell  made  with    substance  in  which  the  eggs  of  some  animals, 
the  egg-drill.  They  are  of  various  styles  and  sizes,  gen-     as  crustaceans,  are  enveloped,  serving  to  at- 
erally  curved  or  hooked  at  the  small  end  like  a  chemists'     ^ach  them  to  the  body  of  the  parent;  oogloea. 
blowpipe,  but  smaller  and  finer  at  tlie  pomt.  __„  i,-* /•„«./i,.,*\   „      i  ^^^^^t-^^Aa  ^f  cnc  oio 

egg-born  (eg'bdm),  a.    Produced  from  an  egg,  egg-hot  (eg  hot)  ».   Aposset  made  of  eggs,  ale, 
Is  all  aiimals  are;  but  speoiiically,  hatched    sugar,  and  brandy.    Lamh. 

'   ■        ^        .     i'  egging  (eg  ing),  n.    The  act  or  art  of  collect- 

ing eggs,  as  for  oological  or  commercial  pur- 
poses ;  the  business  of  an  egger. 
egg-laying  (eg'la"ing),  a.    Oviparous ;  laying 
eggs  to  be  hatched  outside  the  body, 
eggler  (eg'ler),  n.    See  eggerK 
egg-lighter  (eg'li"t6r),  ».    Same  as  egg-tester. 
egg-membrane  (eg'mem'bran),  n.    The  cell- 
wall  of  an  ovum ;  the  viteUine  membrane  ;  in 
ornifli.,  the  egg-pod. 

■    '^'        ■'  \ME.eggement;<egg^ 

-F-njemt.] " "" 


from  the  egg  of  an  oviparous  animal. 
egg-carrier  (eg'kar"i-er),  n.  A  device  for  trans- 
porting eggs  without  injury,  (a)  A  box  or  frame 
with  pockets  or  partitions  of  cloth,  wire,  cardboard,  etc., 
for  holding  each  a  single  egg  of  poultry,  (b)  In  fish-cul- 
ture, an  apparatus  for  carrying  ova  in  water  to  be  subse- 
quently hatched. 
one  from  Hellenic  times  to  the  present  day,  though  it  has  eSCT-CaSO  (eg'kas),  n.     A  natural  casing  or  en- 


Eg^-and'dart  Molding. —  Erechtheum,  Athens. 

ing.    It  is  also  called  the  echinus  omaynent.    See  echinus, 
4.    The  motive  is  of  Hellenic  origin,  but  has  been  a  usual 


not  preserved  its  Greek  refinement. — Egg  of  the  unl- 
"verse,  In  ancient  Greek  cosmogony,  the  sphere  of  the  sky 
with  its  contents,  segmented  at  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  supposed  to  be  an  egg  in  process  of  incubation. — Egg 
Saturday,  or  Feast  of  Eggs  (Festum  Ovorum),  the  day 
before  Quinquagesima  Sunday. 

By  the  common  people  too,  the  preceding  Saturday 
(that  preceding  "  the  Sunday  before  the  first  in  Lent "],  in 
Oxfordshire  particularly,  is  called  Em  Saturday. 

Hampson,  Medii  .ffivi  Kalendarium,  1. 158. 


velop  of  some  kinds  of  eggs,    (o)  The  ootheca  or 

case  in  which  the  eggs  of  various  insects,  as  the  cockroach, 

are  contained  when  laid.    (6)  The  silken  case  in  which  — 

manj;  spiders  inclose  their  eggs ;  an  egg-pouch,    (c)  The  eggmentt  (eg  ment),  n.     _ 

"""      ■  ■"    Incitement;  instigation 


Electric  egg,  a  form  of  electrical  apparatus  used  to  il-       f  °        ii  '  -niiplpHtfifi  ma'si  of  -nrotonlasm, 

lustrate  thf  influence  of  the  pressure  of  the  air  upon  the  ^^^L  '  ^l  f^°^^^\^'^,  ^^^^  °^  Pf^  J  tlw 
electrical  discliarge.  It  consists  of  an  ellipsoidal  glass  With  or  without  a  nucleolus,  and  with  or  wittt- 
vessel  with  brass  rods  inserted  at  the  ends.  When  it  is  ex-  out  a  ceU-wall,  but  ordinarily  possessing  both, 
hausted  of  air,  and  a  discharge  of  high-potential  electrici-     ggg  o^mm. 

ty  is  passed  between  these  poles,  a  continuous  violet  tuft  1  CfiiT'klfi'''v5-i'^    m      The  seffmenta- 

of  light  connects  them,  the  form  of  which  varies  with  the  egg-Cieavage  (eg  Kie_  ^W,^^      -^fte  segmenia 
degiee  of  exhaustion.— Ephlppial  egg.    See  ephippial— 
Mohr's  egg,  the  bezoar-stone  of  the  mohr,  an  antelope. 
-Eoc's  egg.   See  roc— To  come  in  with  five  eggst, 
I  foe' 


case  in  which  the  eggs  of  sharks  and  other  elasmobranchs 

.  are  contained ;  a  sea-barrow,  (d)  The  ovicapsule  of  vari- 
ous marine  carnivorous  gastropods,  especially  of  the  fam- 
ilies Buccinidce,  Muricidce,  etc.    See  ovicapsule. 

egg-cell  (eg'sel),  n.    An  ovum ;  an  ovule ;  an 
egg  itself,  when  it  is  in  the  cell  stage,  or  state  egg-nog  (eg'nog'),  n.    A  sweet,  rich,  and  stimu- 
'     ■    "  "        '     ''  lating  cold  drink  made  of  eggs,  milk,  sugar,  and 


Thurgh  womannes  eggement 
Mankind  was  lorn,  and  damned  ay  to  die. 

Chaucer,  Man  of  Law's  Tale,  1. 


744. 


spirits.  The  yolks  of  the  eggs  are  thoroughly  mixed 
With  the  sugar  (a  tablespoonful  for  each  egg),  and  half  a 
pint  of  spirits  is  added  for  each  dozen  of  eggs.  Lastly, 
half  a  pint  of  milk  for  each  egg  is  stirred  in.  The  whites 
of  the  eggs  are  used  to  make  a  froth. 

A  pie  made  of  eggs.   Halli- 


to  make  a  foolish  remark  or  suggestion. 

Whiles  another  gyueth  counsell  to  make  peace  wy th  the 
Kynge  of  Arragone,  .  .  .  another  eummeth  in  wyth  hys 
V.  eggs,  and  aduyseth  to  howke  in  the  Kynge  of  Castell. 
Sir  T.  More,  Utopia,  tr.  by  Kobinson  (ed.  1551),  sig.  E,  vi. 
To  put  all  one's  eggs  into  one  basket,  to  venture  all     "rhythms" 
onehasinonespecuTationor  investment.— To  take  eggs     cleavage, 
for  money,  to  allow  one's  self  to  be  imposed  upon :  a  egg-COCkle   (eg  kok"l),    n< 
saying  which  originated  at  a  time  when  eggs  were  so  plen-     Xlardium  elatum. 
liful  as  scarcely  to  have  a  money  value. 

Jjean.  Mine  honest  friend. 

Will  you  take  eggs  for  money? 
Mam.  No,  my  lord,  I'll  fight. 

Shah.,  W.  T.,  i.  2. 

0  rogue,  rogue,  I  shall  have  eggs  for  my  money;  I  must 
hang  myself.  Rowley,  Match  at  Midnight. 

egg^  (eg),  v.  t.  [<  egg\  ».]  1.  To  apply  eggs 
to;  cover  or  mix  with  eggs,  as  cutlets,  fish, 
bread,  etc.,  in  cooking. — 3.  To  pelt  with  eggs. 
[U.S.] 

The  abolition  editor  of  the  "  Newport  (Ky.)  News  "  was 
eraed  out  of  Alexandria,  Campbell  County,  in  that  State,  .    .„  ,      ,,.,^ 

on  Monday.  Baltimore  Sun,  Aug.  1,  1867.   egg-dnll  (eg  dril),  n. 


tion  of  the  vitellus  of  an  egg;  ceU-cleavage  of  egg-pie  (eg'pi'),  n. 

an  egg-cell ;  the  germination  of  an  ovum,  ovule,    ^f  j^_ 

or  egg  from  the  stage  of  a  cytula  to  that  of  a  egg-plant  (eg'plant),  n.    The  brinjal  or  auber- 


morula,  it  is  one  of  the  earliest  processes  of  germination, 
in  which  the  single  mass  of  the  formative  yolk  is  divided 
into  a  great  number  of  other  masses  or  cells,  by  subse- 
quent differentiation  of  which  the  whole  body  of  the 
embryo  is  formed.  Egg-cleavage  proceeds  in  various 
■  "  ■  or  ratios,  as  2,  4,  8, 16,  etc.— DisOOidal  egg- 
See  discoidal. 

An  edible  cockle, 

egg-cup  (eg'kup),  n.  A  cup  for  use  in  eating 
soft-boiled  eggs,  in  its  original  form,  it  is  made  to 
hold  a  single  egg  upright  while  this  is  eaten  out  of  the  shell 
with  a  spoon.  Another  form  is  double,  with  one  end  like 
the  former,  and  the  reverse  end  larger  for  eggs  to  be 


broken  into  it. 
egg-dance  (eg'dans),  n.    A  dance  by  a 


gine,  Solanum  Melongena, 
large  oblong  or 
ovate  fruit, 

which  is  of  a 
dark-purple  col- 
or, or  sometimes 
white  or  yellow. 
The  fruit  is  high- 
ly esteemed  as  a 
vegetable.  Also 
called  egg-apple, 
mad-apple. 


cultivated  for  its 


.„ ,    ....,,  .     -gleegS^od     ^(eg'^- 

performer,  wio  is  required  to  execute  a  com-    ^^  ^^^^  envelop- 
plicated  figure,  blindfolded,  among  a  number  .        .   .r 

of  eggs,  without  touching  them. 

Preparations  in  the  middle  ot  the  road  for  the  egg-dance, 
so  strikingly  described  by  Goethe. 

Hone,  Year  Book,  p.  962. 

An  instrument  for  drill- 


ing 


Solanitm  Melongena). 


ing  or  boring  a  small  round  hole  in  the  shell  of 
a  bird's  egg,  used  by  oologists.  it  consists  of  a  lit- 
tle steel  or  iron  bar  which  may  be  twirled  in  the  fingers, 
having  a  sharp-pointed  conical  head  roughened  to  a  rasp- 
ing surface.  ^ 
egget,  n.  and  v.    An  obsolete  form  of  e( 


egg2  (eg),  V.  t.     [<  ME.  eggen,  incite,  urge  on, 

instigate  (in  either  good  or  bad  sense),  <  Icel. 

eggja  =  Sw.  egga,  upp-egga  =  Dan.  egge,  op- 

egge,  incite,  egg,  lit.  '  edge,'  <  Icel.  egg  =  Sw. 

egg  =  Dan.  egg  =  AS.  ecg,  E.  edge:  see  edge,  _^^_,, 

».,  and  edge,  v.,  a  doublet  of  egg^.']    To  incite  eggemen'tt,  «•    See  eggment. 

or  urge;  encourage;  instigate;  provoke:  now  egg-ended  (eg'en''''ded),   a.     Terminated  by 

nearly  always  with  on.  ovoidal  caps  or  ends. 

Adam  and  Eue  he  eggede  to  don  ille.  Spherical  shells,  such  as  the  ends  oi  egg-ended  eylinAri- 

Consailde  Cayne  to  cuUen  hus  brother.  eal  boilers.  Ranlane,  Steam  Engine,  §  63. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  ii.  61.  ggger^  (eg'er),  n.    [<  egg"^  +  -er^.    Also  called 


ing  and  contain- 
ing an  egg  or 
eggs;  specifical- 
ly, in  ormife.,  the 

membrana   putaminis,   the  tough  membrane 
which  lines  the  sheU  of  a  bird's  egg.    See  j>m- 
tamen. 
egg-pop  (eg'pop'  ),n.  A  kind  of  egg-nog.    [New 
Eng.] 

Lewis  temporarily  contended  with  the  stronger  fasci- 
nations of  egg-pop.  Lowell,  Fireside  Travels,  p.  59. 

No  more  egg-pop,  made  with  eggs  that  would  have  been 
fighting  cocks,  to  judge  by  the  pugnacity  the  beverage  con- 
taining their  yolks  developed.  0.  W.  Holmes,  Essays,  p.  146. 

egg-pouch  (eg'pouch),  n.  A  sac  of  silk  or  other 
material  in  which  certain  spiders  and  insects 
carry  their  eggs ;  the  ootheca. 


Some  vpon  no  lust  &  lawful  grounds  (being  egged  o»  by    gqqler,  where  the  I  appears  to  be  merely  intai-  „„„"y,_  ^  >,,  °°  Vfifrz'HTid-bfi'knl  n     fSo  called 
':"^''-^''''^-^''^'''''''^'^S'a^f^^sV^^Tn^l    sfve.]'  On^who  makes  a  business  of  coUecting  e^gs-and-bacon  (egz  andbakn),n.   [Socalled 


ambition, 
armie. 


Thou  shouldst  be  prancing  of  thy  steed. 
To  egg  thy  soldiers  forward  in  thy  wars. 

Greene,  Alphonsus,  iii. 

egg-albumin  (eg'al-bu''min),  n. 


■  eggs,  as  of  birds  or  turtles. 


wnich  occurs  in  the  white  of  eggs.  It  is  close- 
ly allied  to  serum-albumin,  but  differs  in  cer 
tain  physical  properties. 

egg-animal  (eg'an^'i-mal),  n. 
laria. 

egg-apple  (eg'apn),  n.    Same  as  egg-plant. 

eggar,  n.    See  egger^.  oat, 

egg-bag  (eg'bag),  n.    1.  The  ovary.— 8.  A.  bag 


two  shades  of  yellow  in  the  flowers.] 
1.  The  bird's-foot  trefoil,  Lotus  corniculatvs. — 

■rho-eggsTurges,or  incites:- usually^^^^  e|gS^and-Cofft  S'^dKps),  n.    Same 

The  albumin  egger3^(eg;6r),_«.^_^;^Alsowntten^«^^a^  ■■ 


egger 


■2  (eg'fer),  n.     [<  egg^,  v.,  +  -ej-i.]     One 


uncertam.j    in  enwm.,  a,  iciiviiaii-Miv/vv^  ixiv^uu  „  __g,,,„«   fep'sas)    n. 
of  either  of  the  genera  Jfsioeampa  andj;m-  «f£,f  ^^^^  \irboiled 
gaster:  as,  the  oak-egger,  L.  quercus;  the  grass- 
One  of  the  Oiiu-    egger,  L.  trifolii;  the  small  egger,  E.  lacustris. 
egger-moth  (eg'er-m6th),  n.    Same  as  eggerS. 
eggSry  (eg'6r-i),  n. ;  pi.  eggeries  (-iz).     [<  egg^ 
+  -ery.l    A  nest  of  eggs;  a  place  where  eggs 
are  laid.     [Rare.] 
"Sbveoli'Sers'Wm  which'e"ggs  seem  tobl  egg-fish  (eg'fish),  n.    One  of  many  names  ap-  egg-sheir(eg'shel),  n.     The  sheU  or  outside 
^v«r.  fl,A;,XiHQi  emotv  plied  to  gymnodont  plectognath  fishes,  from    covering  of  an  egg:  chiefly  said  of  the  hard, 

egg-bald  "e|'b|ld)%.^  iald  as  an  egg;  com-    their  shape  when  inflated,    ^hey  are  chiefly  of    brittle,  calcareous  covering  of  b^^^^^^^ 

pletely  bald.     '" "' 


Sauce  prepared  with 
eggs,  used  wTth  boiled  fish,  fowls,  etc. 
egg-shaped  (eg'shapt),  a.  Ovoid;  having  the 
figure  of  a  solid  whose  cross-section  anywhere 
is  circular,  and  whose  long  section  is  oval  (deep- 
er near  one  end  than  near  the  other).  An  egg- 
shaped  egg  is  technically  distinguished  in  oology  from  an 
elliptical,  pyriform,  or  subsphcrieal  egg. 

'   ill  (ee'shel),  n.     The  shell  or  outside 


the  fanuly  Tetrodontidx, 


shell  consists  mostly  of  carbonate  of  lime  or  chalk,  depos- 


egg-shell 

ited  upon  and  in  among  the  fibers  of  the  egg-pod  or  puta- 
men.  It  is  a  secretion  of  a  particular  calcific  tract  of  tiie 
oviduct  near  the  end  of  that  tube.  It  may  be  nearly  col- 
orless and  of  such  crystalline  purity  and  translucency  that 
the  contents  of  the  fresh  egg  show  a  pinkish  blush  through 
it,  or  very  heavy,  opaque,  flaky  white ;  whole-colored  of 
various  tones,  as  green,  blue,  drab,  ochrey,  etc. ;  or  par- 
ty-colored in  many  shades  of  reds,  browns,  etc.,  in  endless 
variety  of  patterns.  Besides  the  evident  diversity  of  char- 
acter in  thickness,  roughness,  etc.,  the  shell  has  many 
variations  in  microscopic  texture,  depending  upon  details 
of  the  deposition  of  the  particles  of  lime  in  the  pod.  The 
shell  of  an  ostrich's  egg  is  so  thick  and  hard  that  it  may  se- 
riously wound  a  man  if  the  egg  explodes,  as  it  sometimes 
does  when  addled,  in  consequence  of  the  compression  of 
the  gases  generated  in  decomposition. — E^g-shell  China, 
egg-sliell  porcelain,  porcelain  of  extreme  thinness  and 
translucency.  It  was  made  originally  in  China,  and  is 
now  produced  also  in  European  factories,  where  the  pro- 
cess consists  in  filling  a  mold  of  plaster  of  Paris  with  the 
material  called  barbotine,  of  which  a  thin  film  at  once  ad- 
heres to  the  mold  from  the  absorption  of  its  moisture  by 
the  gypsum.  The  liquid  barbotine  being  then  thrown  outi 
and  the  mold  put  into  the  kiln,  the  film  remaining  in  it  is 
baked,  and  can  then  be  removed  from  the  mold. 

Bgg-slice  (eg'slas),  n.  A  kitchen  utensil  for  re- 
moving omelets  or  fried  eggs  from  a  pan. 

egg-spoon  (eg'spon),  n.  A  small  spoon  for  eat- 
ing eggs  from  the  shell. 

egg-syringe  (eg '  sir  "  inj),  n.  A  small,  light 
metal  syringe  for  forcing  a  stream  of  water 
into  an  egg  to  empty  it,  or  to  wash  the  inside 
of  the  shell,  for  oological  purposes.  The  best  are 
made  with  a  ring  in  the  end  of  the  piston  large  enough  to 
insert  the  thumb,  so  that  they  can  be  worked  with  one 
hand  while  the  other  holds  the  egg.  The  nozle  is  flue, 
.     and  may  be  variously  curved. 

egg-tester  (eg'tes'ter),  «.  A  device  for  exam- 
ining eggs  hy  transmitted  light  to  test  their  age 
and  condition  or  the  advancement  of  an  embry- 
onic chick.  It  may  be  in  the  form  of  a  dark  lantern  with 
an  opening  through  which  the  egg  is  viewed,  or  of  a  box  with 
perforated  lid  carrying  the  eggs,  and  a  reflector  below  for 
throwing  the  light  through  them,  or  in  the  much  simpler 
and  more  practical  form  of  a  conical  tube,  the  egg  being 
held  toward  the  light  against  the  orifice  at  the  larger  end 
and  observed  by  means  of  an  eye-hole  in  the  smaller  end. 
Also  egg-lighter. 

egg-timer  (eg'ti"m&r),  ».  A  sand-glass  used 
for  determining  the  time  in  boiling  eggs. 

egg-tongs  (eg'tdngz),  n.  sing,  and  pi.  Same  as 
egg-forces,  1. 

egg-tootn  (eg'tBth),  n.  Ahard point  orprooess 
on  the  beak  or  snout  of  the  embryo  of  an  ovip- 
arous animal,  as  a  bird  or  reptile,  by  means  of 
which  the  rupture  or  breakage  of  the  egg-shell 
may  be  facilitated. 

The  embi-yos  [of  serpents]  are  provided  with  an  egg- 
tooth,  a  special  development  like  that  of  the  chick. 

Stand.  Nat.  Hist,  III.  352. 

egg-trot  (eg'trot),  n.  In  the  manage,  a  cautious 
jog-trot  pace,  like  that  of  a  housewife  riding  to 
market  with  eggs  in  her  panniers.  Also  called 
eggwife-trot. 

egg-tube  (eg'tiib),  n.  In  zool.,  a  tubular  organ 
jn  which  ova  are  developed,  or  through  which 
they  are  conveyed  to  or  toward  the  exterior  of 
the  body ;  an  oviduct. 

The  ovaries  [in  Lepidoptera]  consist  on  either  side  of  four 
very  long  many-chambered  egg-tubes,  which  contain  a  great 
quantity  of  eggs.  Claus,  Zoology  (trans.),  p.  681. 

egg-urchin  (eg' fir" chin)]  n.  A  globular  sea-ur- 
chin ;  one  of  the  echini  proper,  or  regular  sea- 
urchins,  as  distinguished  from  the  flat  ones 
known  as  cake-urchins,  or  the  cordate  ones 
called  heart-urchins. 

eggwife  (eg'wif),  n.    A  woman  who  sells  eggs. 

—Eggwife-trot.     Same  as  egg-trot. 

eghet,  »»•    An  obsolete  variant  of  eye.    Chaucer. 

egidos,  «.  pi.     [Sp.]     See  eiido. 

egilopic,  egilopical,  etc.    See  wgilopic,  etc. 

egis,  n.    See  cegis. 

eglandular  (e-glan'du-lar),  a.  [<  L.  e-  priv.  -I- 
glandula,  gland:  see  glandular. 1  In  hiol.,  hav- 
ing no  glands. 

eglandulose,  eglandulous  (e-glan'du-16s,  -lus), 
a.  [<  L.  e-  priv.  +  glandula,  gland:  see  glan- 
dulose.'\    Same  as  eglandular. 

eglantine  (eg'lan-tin  or  -tin),  n.  [Early  mod. 
E.  also  eglentine;  first  in  the  16th  century,  <  P. 
eglantine,  *aiglantine,  now  Eglantine  (=  Pr.  aig- 
lentina),  eglantine  (of.  OF.  aiglantin,  adj.,  per- 
taining to  the  egfantine);  with  sufSx  -ine  (E. 
-in«,  L.  -mns,  fem.  -ina),  <  OP.  aiglant,  aiglent, 
aglent  =  Pr.  aguilen,  sweetbrier,  hip-tree,  < 
li.  *aeulentus,  an  assumed  form,  lit.  prickly, 
thorny,  <  aculens,  a  sting,  prickle,  thorn,  <  acns, 
a  point,  needle :  see  aculeus,  and  cf .  aglet.']  1. 
The  sweetbrier,  Bosa  rubiginosa.  It  flowers  in 
June  and  July,  and  grows  in  dry,  bushy  places. 

"When  the  lilly  leafe,  and  the  eglantirie. 
Doth  bud  and  spring  with  a  merry  cheere. 

The  Noble  Fisherman  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  329). 

Sweet  is  the  eglantine,  but  pricketh  nere. 

Sx/enser,  Sonnets,  xxvi. 
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The  leaf  of  eglantine,  whom  not  to  slander, 
Outsweeten'd  not  thy  breath. 

Shah.,  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

2.  The  wUd  rose  or  dogrose,  Bosa  canina. 
Eglantine,  cynorrodos.     Levins,  Manip.  Vocab.  (1670). 
To  hear  the  lark  begin  his  flight,  .  .  . 
And  at  my  window  bid  good  morrow 
Through  the  sweet-briar  or  the  vine 
Or  the  twisted  eglantine. 

Milton,  L'AUegro,  1.  48. 

Eglantine  has  sometimes  been  erroneously  taken  for  the 

honeysuckle,  and  it  seems  more  than  probable  that  Milton 

so  understood  it,  by  his  calling  it  "  twisted."    If  not,  he 

must  have  meant  the  wildrose.  Nares. 

eglenteret,  «.  [ME.,  also  eglentier  (the  form 
egletere  in  Tennyson  being  a  spurious  mod. 
archaism) ;  =  MD.  eghelentier,  <  OF.  eglentier, 
eglenter,  aiglantier,  aglanUer,  esglantier  (ef.  Pr. 
aiguilancier),  the  eglantine,  prop,  the  bush  or 
tree  as  distinguished  from  the  flower;  with 
suffix  -ier  (E.  -er2,  L.  -arius),  <  aiglant,  aiglent, 
aglant,  the  eglantine:  see  eglantine.']  The 
sweetbrier;  eglantine. 

He  was  lad  into  a  gardin  of  Cayphas,  and  there  he  was 
cround  with  eglentier.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  14. 

The  woodbine  and  egletere 
Drip  sweeter  dews  than  traitor's  tear. 

Tennyson,  A  Dirge. 

eglentinet,  ».  An  obsolete  spelling  of  eglan- 
tine.   Minslieu.     ' 

eglomeratet  (e-glom'er-at),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
eglomerated,  ppr.  eglomeraUng.  [<  L.  e,  out,  -l- 
glomeratus,  pp.  of  glomerare,  wind  up  into  a 
ball:  see  glomerate.]  To  unwind,  as  a  thread 
from  a  ball.     Coles,  1717. 

egma  (eg'ma),  n,    A  humorous  corruption  of 
enigma. 
Arm.  Some  enigma,  some  riddle :  come,  thy  I'envoy ; 


Cost.  No  egnia,  no  riddle,  no  I'envoy. 

Shak.,  L.  li.  L.,  iii.  1. 

ego  (e'go),  n.  [<  L.  ego  =  Gr.  iyi)  =  AS.  ic,  E. 
/;  see  J2.]  The  "I";  that  which  feels,  acts, 
and  thinks;  any  person's  "self,"  considered  as 
essentially  the  same  in  all  persons.  This  use  of 
the  word  was  introduced  by  Descartes,  and  has 
long  been  current  in  general  literature. 

The  ego,  as  the  subject  of  thought  and  knowledge,  is  now 
commonly  styled  by  philosophers  simply  the  subject,  and 
subjective  is  a  familiar  expression  for  what  pertains  to  the 
mind  or  thinking  power.  In  contrast  and  correlation  to 
these,  the  terms  object  and  objective  are  now  in  use  to 
denote  the  non-ego,  its  affections  and  properties,  and,  in 
general,  the  really  existent  as  opposed  to  the  Ideally 
known.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

For  the  ego  without  the  non-ego  is  impossible  in  fact  and 
meaningless  in  thought,  and  the  abstraction  of  the  ego 
from  the  bodily  organisation  and  the  intuition  of  itself  by 
itself  as  a  non-bodily  entity  is  an  artificial  and  deceptive 
process.  Maudsley,  Body  and  Will,  p.  55. 

Absolute  ego.  See  absolute.— lbs  empirical  ego,  the 
self  as  the  object  of  itself;  what  "I"  am  conscious  of  as 
*'  myself," — The  pure  ego,  the  self  regarded  abstractly 
as  the  mere  thinking  subject,  apart  from  every  object  of 
thought,  even  itself. 

ego-altruistic  (e'go-al-trS-is'tik),  a.  Relating 
or  pertaining  to  one's  self  and  to  others.  See 
the  extract. 

From  the  egotistic  sentiments  we  pass  now  to  the  ego- 
altruistic  sentiments.  By  this  name  I  mean  sentiments 
which,  while  implying  self-gratification,  also  imply  grati- 
fication in  others ;  the  representation  of  this  gratification 
in  others  being  a  source  of  pleasure  not  intrinsically,  but 
because  of  ulterior  benefits  to  self  which  experience  asso- 
ciates with  it.  H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Psychol.,  §  519. 

egohood  (e'go-hM),  n.  [<  ego  -t-  -}wod.]  In- 
dividuality ;  personality.    Brit.  Quarterly  Bev. 

egoical  (f-go'i-kal),  a.  [<  ego  +  -ic-al.]  Per- 
taining to  egoism.    Sare.     [Bare.] 

egoism  (e'go-izm),  n.  [=  D.  G.  egoismvs  =  Dan. 
egoisme  =  Sw.  egoism  =  P.  egoisme  =  Sp.  Pg.  It. 
egoismo;  as  ego  +  -dsm.]  1.  The  habit  of  valu- 
ing everything  only  in  reference  to  one's  per- 
sonal interest;  pure  selfishness  or  exclusive 
reference  to  self  as  an  element  of  character. 

The  Ideal,  the  True  and  Noble  that  "was  in  them  having 
faded  out,  and  nothing  now  remaining  but  naked  egoism., 
vulturous  greediness,  they  cannot  live.  Carlyle. 

2.  In  ethics,  the  doing  or  seeking  of  that  which 
affords  pleasure  or  advantage  to  one's'  self,  in 
distinction  to  that  which  affords  pleasure  or 
advantage  to  others:  opposed  to  altruism.  In 
this  sense  the  term  does  not  necessarily  imply 
anything  reprehensible,  and  is  not  synonymous 
with  egotism. 

Egoism  is  the  feeling  which  demands  for  self  an  increase 
of  enjoyment  and  diminution  of  discomfort.  Altruism  is 
that  which  demands  these  results  for  others. 

L.  F.  Ward,  Dynam.  Sociol.,  1. 14. 

Egoism  comprises  the  sum  of  inclinations  that  aim  at 
purely  personal  gratification,  each  of  these  inclinations 
having  its  particular  gratification ;  and  the  further  we  go 
back  in  civilisation,  the  greater  is  the  predominance  which 
these  egoistic  impulses  have.  ' 

Maudsley,  Body  and  Will,  p.  164. 


egotism 

3.  In  metaph.,  the  opinion  that  no  matter  ex- 
ists and  only  one  mind,  that  of  the  individual 
holding  the  opinion.  The  term  is  also  applied  (by 
critics)  to  forms  of  subjective^  Idealism  supposed  logically 
to  result  in  such  an  opinion.  See  solipsism. ^Syn.  1. 
Pride,  Egotism,  etc.    See  egotism. 

egoist  (e'go-ist),  n.  (=  D.  Gr.  Dan.  Sw.  egoist 
=  P.  egoiste  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  egoista;  as  ego  +  -ist.] 
1.  One  who  is  characterized  by  egoism;  a  sel- 
fish or  self-centered  person. —  2.  In  metaph., 
one  holding  the  doctrine  of  egoism. 

egoistic,  egoistical  (e-go-is'tik,  -ti-kal),  a.  [< 
egoist  +  -ic,  -ical.  ]  1 .  Characterized  by  the  vice 
of  egoism ;  absorbed  in  self. —  2.  In  ethics,  per- 
taining or  relating  to  one's  self,  and  not  to 
others ;  relating  to  the  promotion  of  one's  oivn 
well-being,  or  the  gratification  of  one's  own 
desires ;  characterized  by  egoism  :  opposed  to 
altruistic. 

The  adequately  egmstie  individual  retains  those  powera 
which  make  altruistic  activities  possible. 

H.  Spencer,  Data  of  Ethics,  §  72. 

3.  In.  metaph.,  involving  the^  doctrine  that  no- 
thing exists  but  the  ego. 

The  egoistical  idealism  of  Fichte  is  less  exposed  to  criti- 
cism than  the  theological  idealism  of  Berkeley. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Egoistical  Object,  a  mode  of  consciousness  regarded  as 
an  object.— Egoistical  representatlonlsm,  the  doc- 
trine that  the  external  world  is  known  to  us  by  means  of 
representative  ideas,  and  that  these  are  modifications  of 
consciousness. 
egoistically  (e-go-is'ti-kal-i),  adv.  In  an  egois- 
tic manner ;  as  regards  one's  self. 

Each  profits  egoistically  from  the  growth  of  an  altni- 
ism  which  leads  each  to  aid  in  preventing  or  diminishing 
others'  violence.  H.  Spencer,  Data  of  Ethics,  §  77, 

egoity  (e-go'i-ti),  n.  [<  ego  -I-  -ity.]  The  es- 
sential element  of  the  ego  or  self ;  egohood. 

This  innocent  imposture,  which  I  have  all  along  taken 
care  to  carry  on,  as  It  then  was  of  some  use,  has  since 
been  of  regulai'  service  to  me,  and,  by  being  mentioned  in 
one  of  my  papers,  effectually  recovered  my  egoity  out  of 
the  hands  of  some  gentlemen  who  endeavoured  to  correct 
it  for  me.  Swift,  On  Harrison's  Tatler,  No.  28. 

If  you  would  permit  me  to  use  a  school  term,  I  would 
say  the  egoity  remains :  that  is,  that  by  which  I  am  the 
same  I  was,        W.  Wollaston,  Keligion  of  Nature,  ix.  §  8. 

The  non-ego  out  of  which  we  arise  must  somehow  have 
an  egoity  in  it  as  cause  of  finite  egos. 

Amer.  Jour.  Psychol.,  I.  546. 

egoize  (e'go-iz),  v.  i. ;  pret,  and  pp,  egoized,  ppr. 
egoieing.  '[<  ego  -I-  -ize.]  To  give  excessive 
attention  or  consideration  to  one's  self,  or  to 
what  relates  to  one's  self ;  be  absorbed  in  sell, 
[Eare.] 

egophonic,  egophony.  See  mgophonic,  wgoph- 
ony. 

egotheism  (e'go-the-izm),  n.  [<  Gr.  kya,  =  E. 
I,  -t-  &3f,  God,  +  E.  -ism.]  The  deification  of 
self;  the  substitution  of  self  for  the  Deity; 
also,  the  opinion  that  the  individual  self  is  es- 
sentially divine. 

egotism  (e'go-tizm  or  eg'o-tizm),  n.  [<  ego  + 
t  (see  egotist)  +  -ism.]  l.'The  practice  of  put- 
ting forward  or  dwelling  upon  one's  self ;  the 
habit  of  talking  or  writing  too  much  about  one's 
self. 

Adieu  to  egotimi;  I  am  sick  to  death  at  the  very  name 
of  self,  Shelley,  in  Dowden,  1, 101, 

It  is  Idle  to  criticise  the  egotism  of  autobiographies, 
however  pervading  and  intense, 

W.  R.  Greg,  Misc,  Essays,  Ist  ser,,  p,  177, 

Hence — 3.  An  excessive  esteem  or  considera- 
tion for  one's  self,  leading  one  to  judge  of 
everything  by  its  relation  to  one's  own  inter- 
ests or  importance. 

The  most  violent  egotism  which  I  have  met  with  ,  ,  ,  is 
that  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  "Ego  et  rex  mens,  I  and  my 
King,"  Spectatm;  No,  662. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  remarkable  man  owed 
thevast  infiuence  which  he  exercised  over  his  contempo- 
raries at  least  as  much  to  his  gloomy  egotism  as  to  the 
real  power  of  his  poetry.  Macaulay,  Moore's  Byron. 

Selfishness  is  only  active  egotism.. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser,,  p,  364, 
=Syn.  Pride,  Egotism,  Vanity,  Conceit,  Self-conceit,  Self- 
consciousness.  Pride  and  egotism  imply  a  certain  indif- 
ference to  the  opinions  of  others  concerning  one's  self. 
Pride  is  a  self-contained  satisfaction  with  the  excellence 
of  what  one  is  or  has,  despising  what  others  are  or  thinli;. 
Vanity  is  just  the  opposite ;  it  is  the  love  of  being  even 
fulsomely  admired.  Pride  rests  often  upon  higher  or  in- 
trinsic things :  as,  pride  of  family,  place,  or  power ;  Intel- 
lectual or  spiritual  pride.  Vanity  rests  often  upon  lower 
and  external  things,  as  beauty,  figure,  dress,  ornaments; 
but  the  essential  difference  is  in  the  question  of  depen- 
dence upon  others.  Over  the  same  things  one  person  might 
have  pride  and  another  vanity.  One  may  be  too  proud  to 
be  vain.  Conceit,  or  self-conceit,  is  an  overestimate  of 
one's  own  abilities  or  accomplishments ;  it  is  too  much  an 
elevation  of  the  real  self  to  rest  upon  wealth,  dress,  or  other 
external  things.  Egotism  is  a  strong  and  obtrusive  con- 
fidence in  one's  self,  shown  primarily  in  conversation,  not 
only  by  frequent  references  to  self,  but  by  monopolizing 
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attention,  ignoring  tlie  opinions  of  others,  etc.  It  differs 
from  coTiceit  chiefly  in  its  selfishness  and  unconsciousness 
of  its  appearance  in  the  eyes  of  others.  Conceit  becomes 
egotism  when  it  is  selfish  enough  to  disparage  others  for 
its  own  comparative  elevation.  Self-eonseiousnees  is  often 
confounded  with  egotism,  conceit,  or  vanity,  but  it  may 
be  only  an  embarrassing  sense  of  one's  own  personality, 
an  inability  to  refrain  from  thinking  how  one  appears  to 
others ;  it  therefore  often  makes  one  shrink  out  of  notice. 

Vanity  makes  men  ridiculous,  pride  odious.         Steele. 

Pride,  Indeed,  pervaded  the  whole  man,  was  written  in 
the  harsh,  rigid  lines  of  his  face,  was  marked  by  the  way 
in  which  he  stood,  and,  above  all,  in  which  he  bowed. 

Macaulay,  William  Pitt. 

His  excessive  egotism,  which  filled  all  objects  with  him- 
self- Hazlitt. 

We  never  could  very  clearly  understand  how  it  is  that 
egotism,  so  unpopular  in  conversation,  should  be  so  popu- 
lar in  writing.  Macaulay,  Moore's  Byron. 
These  sparks  with  awkward  vanity  display 
What  the  fine  gentleman  wore  yesterday. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  1.  329. 

Conceit  may  puff  a  man  up,  but  never  prop  him  up. 

Ruskin,  True  and  Beautiful. 

They  that  have  the  least  reason  have  the  most  self -con- 
ceit. Whichoote. 

Something  which  befalls  you  may  seem  a  great  misfor- 
tune;—you  .  .  .  begin  to  think  that  it  is  a  chastisement, 
or  a  warning.  .  .  .  But  give  up  this  egotistic  indulgence  of 
your  fancy;  examine  a  little  what  misfortunes,  greater 
a  thousand  fold,  ai-e  happening,  every  second,  to  twenty 
times  worthier  persons ;  and  your  self-consciousness  will 
change  into  pity  and  humility. 

RusKn,  Ethics  of  the  Dust,  v. 

egotist  (e'go-tist  or  eg'o-tist),  n.  [<  ego  +  t 
(inserted  to  avoid  hiatus,  or  after  the  analogy 
of  dramatist,  epigrammatist,  etc.)  +  -is*.  Cf. 
egoist,  egoism,  etc.]  One  who  is  characterized 
by  egotism,  in  either  sense  of  that  word. 

We  are  all  egotists  in  sickness  and  debility. 

<  0.  W.  Holmes,  Old  Vol.  of  Life,  p.  28. 

egotistic,  egotistical  (e-go-  or  eg-6-tis'tik,  e-go- 
or  eg-o-tis  ti-kal),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the 
nature  of  egotism ;  characterized  hy  egotism : 
as,  an  egotistic  remark ;  an  egotistic  person. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  scarcely  safe  to  draw  any  decided 
inferences  as  to  the  character  of  a  writer  from  passages 
directly  egotistical.  Macaulay. 

=S3T1.  Conceited,  vain,  self-important,  opinionated,  as- 
suming.   See  egotism. 

egotistically  (e-go-  or  eg-6-tis'ti-kal-i),  adv.  In 
an  egotistical  manner. 

egotize  (e'go-tiz  or  eg'o-tiz),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  egotieed,  ppr.  egotizing.  [<  ego  +  t  (see  ego- 
tist) +  -fee.]  To  talk  or  write  much  of  one's 
self ;  exhibit  egotism.     [Rare.] 

I  egotize  in  my  letters  to  thee,  not  because  I  am  of  much 
importance  to  myself,  but  because  to  thee  both  ego  and 
all  that  ego  does  are  interesting. 

Cowper,  To  Lady  Hesketh. 

In  these  humble  essaykins  I  have  taken  leave  to  motize. 

ThOjckeray,  A  Hundred  Years  Hence. 

egranulose  (e-gran'u-16s),  a.  [<  L.  e-  priv.  + 
granulose.^  In  hot.',  not  granulose;  without 
grantilations. 

egret  (e'gr),  n.     Same  as  eager^. 
egreet,  prep.  phr.  as  adv.      A  Middle  English 
form  of  agree. 

Thene  the  emperour  was  egree,  and  enkerly  fraynes 
The  answere  of  Arthure. 

Morte  Arthure  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  607. 

egre-fint,  n.  See  eagle-fin. 
egregious  (f-gre'jus),  a.  [<  L.  egregius,  distin- 
guished, surpassing,  eminent,  excellent,  <  e, 
ex,  out,  +  grex  {greg-),  flock :  see  gregarious.'] 
Above  the  common;  beyond  what  is  usual;  ex- 
traordinary, (at)  In  a  good  sense,  distinguished ;  re- 
markable. 

Erictho 
'Bove  thunder  sits :  to  thee,  egregious  soule. 
Let  all  flesh  bend.         Marston,  Sophonisba,  iv.  1. 
He  might  be  able  to  adorn  this  present  age,  and  furnish 
history  with  the  records  of  egregious  exploits,  both  of  art 
and  valour.  Dr.  H.  More,  Antidote  against  Atheism. 

This  essay  [Pope's  "Essay  on  Man  "]  affords  an  egregious 
instance  of  the  predominance  of  genius,  the  dazzling  splen- 
dour of  imagery,  and  the  seductive  powers  of  eloquence, 

Johnson,  Pope. 
(6)  Now,  more  commonly  in  a  bad  or  condemnatory  sense, 
extreme;  enormous. 

These  last  times, .  .  .  for  insolency,  pride,  and  egregious 
contempt  of  all  good  order,  are  the  worst. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  Pref.,  iv. 
Ah  me,  most  credulous  fool, 
Egregious  murderer,  thief,  anything 
That's  due  to  all  the  villains  past,  in  being. 
To  come  !  Shak,  Cymbeline,  v.  5. 

People  that  want  sense  do  always  in  an  egregious  man- 
ner want  modesty.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  47. 
You  have  made,  too,  some  egregious  mistakes  about 
English  law,  painted  out  to  me  by  one  of  the  first  lawyers 
in  file  King's  Bench.  Sydney  Smith,  To  Francis  Jeffrey. 
=Syn.  (6).  Huge,  monstrous,  astonishing,  surprising, 
unique,  exceptional,  uncommon,  unprecedented. 
egregiously  (f-gre'jus-li),  adv.  In  an  egregious 
maimer. 
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Make  the  Moor  thank  me,  love  me,  and  reward  me, 
For  making  him  egregiously  an  ass, 

Shak.,  Othello,  ii.  1. 
What  can  be  more  egregiously  absurd,  than  to  dissent  in 
our  opmion,  and  discord  in  our  choice,  from  infinite  wis- 
dom? Barrow,  Works,  I.  xviii. 

egregiousness  (f-gre'jus-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality_  of  being'  egregious. 

egremoinet,  «.  An  obsolete  variant  of  agri- 
mony.   Chaucer. 

egress  (e'gres,  formerly  e-gres'),  n.  [=  Pg.  It. 
egresso,  <  L.  egressus,  a  "going  out,  <  egressus, 
pp.  of  egredi,  go  out,  <  e,  out,  +  gradi,  go :  see 
grade.  Ct.  ingress,  progress,  regress.]  1.  The 
act  of  going  or  issuing  out;  a  goiag  or  passing 
out ;  departure,  especially  from  an  inclosed  or 
confined  place. 

Their  [bishops']  lips,  as  doors,  are  not  to  be  opened  but 
for  egress  of  instruction  and  sound  knowledge. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  vii.  24. 
Gates  of  burning  adamant, 
Barr'd  over  us,  prohibit  all  egress. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  il.  437. 

2.  Provision  for  passing  out ;  a  means  or  place 
of  exit. 

The  egress,  on  this  side;  is  under  a  great  stone  archway, 
thrown  out  from  the  palace  and  surmounted  with  the 
family  arms.  H.  James,  Jr.,  Trans.  Sketches,  p.  162. 

3.  In  astron.,  the  passing  of  a  star,  planet,  or 
satellite  (except  the  moon)  out  from  behind 
or  before  the  disk  of  the  sun,  the  moon,  or  a 
planet. 

egress  (e-gres'  ),v.i.  [<  L.  egressus,  pp.  of  egredi, 
go  out:  see  egress,  n.  Cf.  aggress,  progress.] 
To  go  out ;  depart ;  leave.     [Eare.] 

egression  (f-gresh'ou),  n.  [=  Sp.  (obs.)  egre- 
sion,  <  L.  egressio(n-),  <  egressus,  pp.  of  egredi, 
go  out:  see  egress.]  The  act  of  going  out, 
especially  from  an  inclosed  or  confined  place ; 
departure ;  outward  passage ;  egress.    [Eare.] 

Inig.  So  thou  raayst  have  a  triumphal  egression. 
Pug.  In  a  cart,  to  be  hanged ! 

JB.  Jonson,  Devil  is  an  Ass,  v.  4. 
The  wise  and  good  men  of  the  world,  .  .  .  especially  in 
the  days  and  periods  of  their  joy  and  festival  egressions, 
chose  to  throw  some  ashes  into  their  chalices. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Holy  Dying,  ii.  1. 

egressor  (e-gres'or),  n.    One  who  goes  out. 

egret  (e'gret),  n.  [Also,  in  some  senses,  aigret, 
aigrette,  formerly  egrett,  egrette,  mgret;  <  F.  ai- 
grette, a  sort  of  heron,  a  tuft  of  feathers,  a  tuft, 
a  cluster  (of  diamonds,  etc.),  the  down  of  seeds, 
etc.,  dim.  of  OP.  *aigre,  *aigron,  mod.  F.  dial. 
4gron,  foundinOF.only  withlossof  the  guttural, 
Mron,  mod.  F.  h4ron,  a  heron,  whence  E.heron: 
see  heron.]  1.  A  name  common  to  those  spe- 
cies of  herons  which  have  long,  loose-webbed 
plumes,  forming  tufts  on  the  head  and  neck, 
or  a  flowing  train  from  the  back. 

In  the  famous  feast  of  Archbishop  Nevill,  we  find  no  less 
than  a  thousand  asterides,  egrets  OT'egrittes,  as  it  is  differ- 
ently spelt.  Pennant,  Brit.  Zoology. 

2.  A  heron's  plume. 

Their  head  tyres  of  flowers,  mix'd  with  silver,  and  gold, 
with  some  sprigs  of  {egrets  among. 

B.  Jonson,  Masques,  Chloridia. 

3.  A  topknot,  plume,  or  bunch  of  long  feathers 
upon  the  head  of  a  bird ;  a  plumicom :  as,  the 
egrets  of  an  owl. — 4.  Same  as  aigret,  2. — 5.  In 
hot. ,  the  flying,  feathery,  or  hairy  down  of  seeds, 
as  the  down  of  the  thistle. — 6.  A  monkey,  Ma- 
cacus  eynomolgus,  an  East  Indian  species  com- 
monly seen  in  confinement Great  white  egret, 

the  white  heron  of  Europe  (Herodias  alba),  or  of  America 
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with  an  egret  on  the  head,  and  a  recurved  dorsal  train. 
—Reddish  egrets,  dichrolc  egrets,  herons  of  the  gen- 
eT&Hydranassa,  Dickromanassa,  Vemiegretta,  etc.,  with 
variegated  (sometimes  white)  plumage,  and  long  dorsal 
train. 

egrettt,  egrettef,  «.    See  egret. 

egrimonylf,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  agrimony. 
Egrimony  bread  is  very  pleasant.       R.  Sharrock,  1668. 

egrimony^t  (eg'ri-mo-ni),  n.  [<  L.  cegrimonia, 
sorrow,  anxiety,  <  wger,  sick,  troubled,  sorrow- 
ful.] Sickness  of  the  mind;  sadness;  sorrow. 
Cockeram. 

egriot  (e'gri-ot),  n.  [Formerly  also  agriot,  <  OF. 
agriote,  "agriotte,  the  ordinary  sharp  or  tart 
cherry,  which  we  also  call  ^grno<-eherry"  (Cot- 

frave),  mod.  F.  griotte,  prob.  ult.  <  Gr.  *aypt- 
n/g  (?)  for  aypoirriQ,  wild,  aypiog,  wild,  <  aypd^, 
field:  seeAgrostis,  etc.]  A  kind  of  sour  cherry. 
egritudef  (e'gri-  or  eg'ri-tiid),  n.  [=  It.  egri- 
tudine,  <  L.  cegritudo,  <  ceger,  sick,  troubled,  sor- 
rowful.] Mental  trouble;  sorrow;  distress; 
more  rarely,  bodily  sickness. 

I  do  not  intende  to  write  to  the  cure  of  egntudes  or 
syckenesses  confyrmed. 

Sir  T.  Elyot,  Castle  of  Health,  iv. 

Now,  now  we  symbolize  in  egritude. 
And  simpathize  in  Cupids  malady. 

.  Cyprian  Academy  (1647),  p.  34. 

egualmente  (a-gwal-men'te),  adv.  [It.,  equal- 
ly, evenly,  <  egvMe,  <  L.  mgualis,  equal.]  In 
music,  evenly:  a  direction  in  playing. 

egulse  (e-gwe-za'),  a.    In  lier.,  same  as  aiguisS. 

Egyptian  (e-jip'shan),  a.  and  n.  [Early  mod. 
E.  also  Egiptian,  iigypcien,  Egipden  (also  by 
apheresis  Gipcien,  Gipsen,  etc.,  whence  mod. 
Gipsy,  q.  v.);  <  (5F.  EgypUen,  F.  Sgyptien  = 
Sp.  Egip<Aano,  <  L.  Mgyptius,  <  Gr.  Aiyhirriog, 
Egyptian,  <  AlyvnTOQ  (L.  Mgyptus),  m.,  Egypt, 
fern.,  the  Nile.  The  name  does  not  appear  to 
be  of  Egyptian  or  Semitic  origin.]  I.  a.  1. 
Pertaining  to  Egyjjt,  a  coimtry  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  Africa,  in  the  valley  and  delta 
of  the  Nile.— 2f.  Gipsy.  See  II.,  2.— Egyptian 
architecture,  the  architecture  of  ancient  Egypt,  which, 
among  its  peculiar  monuments,  exhibits  pyi-amids,  rock- 
cut  temples  and  tombs,  and  gigantic  monolithic  obelisks. 
The  characteristic  features  of  the  style  are  solidity  and 
the  majesty  attending  colossal  size.  Among  its  peculiar- 
ities are :  (a)  The  gradual  converging  or  sloping  inward 
of  most  of  its  exterior  wall-surfaces.  This  is  especially 
noticeable  in  the  pylons  or  monumental  gateways  stand- 
ing singly  or  in  series  before  its  temples,    (6)  Hoofs  and 


American  Great  White  Egret  (^Herodias  egretta). 

(Herodias  egretta),  3  feet  or  more  in  length,  entirely  white, 
with  a  magnificent  train  of  long,  decomposed,  fastigiate 
plumes  drooping  far  beyond  the  tail. — Little  white 
egret,  the  small  white  heron  of  Europe  (Oarzetta  nivea), 
or  of  America  {Garzetta  camiidissima),  about  2  feet  long. 


Egyptian  Architecture. 
Portico  of  the  Temple  of  Edfou,  Ptolemaic  period. 

covered  ways,  flat,  and  composed  of  immense  blocks  of 
stone,  reaching  from  one  wall  or  stone  epistyle  beam  to. 
another,  the  arch,  although  in  all  its  forms  of  frequent 
use  in  drains  and  similar  works,  not  being  employed  in 
architecture  above  ground,  which  holds  consistently  to 
the  system  of  lintel- construction,  (c)  Columns,  numerous, 
close,  and  massive,  without  bases,  or  with  broad,  flat,  low 
bases,  and  exhibiting  great  variety  in  their  capitals,  from 
a  simple  square  block  to  a  wide-spreading  bell,  elaborately 
carved  with  palm-leaves  or  other  forms  suggested  by  vege- 
tation, especially  in  some  adaptation  of  the  lotus  plant, 
bud,  or  flower,  (d)  The  employment  of  a  large  concave 
molding  to  crown  the  entablature,  decorated  with  vertical 
flutings  or  leaves,  (e)  Walls  and  columns  decorated  with 
a  profusion  of  sculptures  in  incised  outline,  often  of  ad- 
mirable precision  (see  cavo-rUievd),  or  in  low  relief,  rep- 
resenting divinities,  men,  and  animals,  with  innumerable 
hieroglyphics,  brilliant  and  true,  though  simple,  coloring 
being  superadded.  A  remarkable  feature  of  Egyptian 
architecture  is  the  grandeur  of  its  mechanical  operations, 
as  in  cutting,  polishing,  sculpturing,  and  transporting 
enormous  blocks  of  limestone  and  of  granite,  and  in  its 
stupendous  excavations  in.  the  solid  rock.  The  prototype 
of  the  Greek  Doric  order  is  to  be  sought  in  such  Egyptian 
columnar  structures  as  the  grotto-fa?ades  of  Beni-Hassan ; 
and  from  the  Egyptian  lotus  carvings  and  decoration  were 
developed  many  characteristic  Assyrian  decorative  mo- 
tives, as  well  as  the  Ionic  capital  and  the  graceful  anthe- 
mion-molding  of  Greece.  See  mastaba,  obelisk,  pylon^ 
pyramid,  syrinx,  2,  etc.— Egyptian  art,  the  architecture 
sculpture,  and  painting  of  ancient  Egypt,  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  great  artistic  developments  of  the  world. 
(See  Egyptian  architecture,  above.)    The  earliest  known 
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Egyptian  sculptures,  not  less  than  6,000  yeai's  old,  exhibit 
great  technical  sitill,  approach  nature  witli  remarkable 
ease  and  certainty,  and  far  surpass  in  naturalness  the 
more  conventional  works  which  succeeded  them.  Yet 
the  best  Egyptian  works  of  all  times  possess  striking  in- 
dividuality as  well  as  refinement,  a  very  large  proportion 


Egyptian  Sculpture. 

General  Rahotep  {Rahotpou)  and  his  Wife,  Princess  Nefert  (Nofrit), 

period  of  the  first  Theban  empire. 

of  the  vast  number  of  portrait  statues  and  reliefs  being 
evidently  likenesses,  and  the  physical  differences  of  class, 
station,  and  employment,  as  well  as  ethnological  differ- 
ences in  the  countless  historical  scenes,  being  clearly  ren- 
dered. With  the  advent  of  the  Ptolemies,  Greek  influ- 
ences were  brought  to  bear  upon  Egyptian  art,  which  pro- 
gressively lost  its  good  qualities  without  acquiring  those 
of  the  art  of  Greece  and  of  Kome.  The  great  Sphinx  of 
Ghizeh  is  the  oldest  as  well  as  the  largest  work  of  sculp- 
ture known ;  the  colossi  of  Amenhotep  (Amenhotpou)  III. 
at  Thebes  (one  of  them  is  the  famous  Memnon,  so  called) 
are  about  52  feet  high ;  those  of  the  Kamesseum  are  of 
the  same  height ;  and  that  of  Tanis  is  nearly  60  feet  high. 
Egyptian  painting  is  strictly  illumination,  as  the  colors 
are  laid  on  flat,  without  shading  or  gradation,  within  a 
definite  outline.  The  drawing  is  typically  of  great  beauty, 
the  outlines  being  firm,  accurate,  and  graceful.  In  gem- 
cutting  and  jewelry,  in  enamel,  in  terra-cotta  and  glass, 
in  the  carving  of  wood  and  ivory,  in  metal-working,  and 
in  the  industrial  arts  generally,  Egyptian  artists  and  arti- 
sans displayed  great  taste  and  skill,  and  were  enabled  by 
the  diffusion  of  material  prosperity  to  devise  and  perfect 
their  products  in  endless  diversity. —  Egyptian  tiean.  See 
ieani.— Egyptian  black  ware,  a  name  given  by  Wedg- 
wood to  one  of  his  varieties  of  fine  earthenware :  same  as 
haealt  ware(whioh  see,  uftder  basalt).  — Egyptian  blue.  See 
Wjm.— Egyptian  chlorosis.  See  chlorosis.— Egyptian 
clotlL  Same  as  mummy-cloth. —  Egyptian  darlmess, 
deep  or  total  darkness :  in  allusion  to  the  ninth  plague  of 
Egypt  (Ex.  X.  21-23).— ^3T)tian  frog,  a  toad.  Halli- 
well.  [Isle  of  Wight.]— E^ptian  goose.  See  goose.— 
Egyptian  herring.  See  temn.g'.—^yptian  lotus.  See 
Zotw).- Egyptian  pebble,  a  species  of  agate  or  jasper.— 
Egyptian  pebbleware.  See  pci^ieware.- Egyptian 
porcelain,  the  name  given  to  a  ceramic  ware  of  a  blue  or 
greenish  color,  made  in  the  form  of  small  mummy -shaped 
figures,  and,  more  rarely,  of  figures  of  divinities^  and  cups, 
goblets,  and  the  likOj  found  in  ancient  Egyptian  tombs. 
The  material  seems  to  have  been  sand  held  together  by  a 
relatively  small  amount  of  potters'  clay ;  this,  when  fired, 
turns  to  an  opaque  glass  or  enamel  throughout  its  whole 
mass.  The  color  is  an  oxid  of  copper,  which  is  applied  to 
the  surface,  and  stains  the  ware  very  deeply. — Egyptian 
vulture.  See  vulture. — Egyptian  ware,  a  variety  of 
Wedgwood  ware. 

II.  m.  1.  A  native  of  Egypt;  a  member  of 
any  of  the  difEerent  races  constituting  the  per- 
manent population  of  Egypt ;  more  specifically, 
a  member  or  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tian race  or  races,  supposed  to  be  now  repre- 
sented chiefly  by  the  Copts  and  the  fellahs  or 
peasantry,  as  distinguished  from  the  Arabs  and 
other  later  settlers. — 2t.  A  gipsy. 

George  Faw  and  Johnnee  Yaw  Egiptianis  warconvictit, 
&c.  for  the  blud  drawing  of  Sande  Barrown,  &c.  and  or- 
danit  the  saidis  Eaiptianis  to  pay  the  harbour  for  the 
leychiug  of  the  said  Barrowne,  Aberd.  Beg.  A.  (1548),  V.  16. 
That  handkerchief 
Did  an  Egyptian  to  my  mother  give ; 
She  was  a  charmer,  and  could  almost  read 
The  thoughts  of  people.  Shak.,  Othello,  iii.  4. 

3.  One  of  a  class  of  wandering  impostors,"Welsh 
or  English,  who  disguise  themselves  as  gipsies 
and  live  by  telling  fortunes,  stealing,  etc. 
Egyptict  (e-jip'tik),  a.  [<  Egypt  +  -ic.  Cf .  D. 
G.  egypUseh  =  Dan.  cegypUsk  =  Sw.  egyptisk.'] 
Egyptian. 

Thou,  whose  gentle  form  and  face 
Fill'd  lately  this  Egyptic  glass. 

Middleton,  Game  at  Chess,  iii.  2. 

Egyptize  (f-jip'tiz),  v.  t.  or  i. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
EgypUzed,  ppr.  EgypUzing.  [<  Egypt  +  -ize.] 
To  make  or  become  Egyptian  in  character; 
give  or  assume  an  Egyptian  appearance  or 
qualily.    Also  spelled  EgypUse.     [Bare.] 
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The  Egyptising  image  of  the  god  of  Heliopolis. 

C.  0.  Miiller,  Manual  of  Archteol.  (trans.),  §  240. 

Egyptologer  (e-jip-tol'o-jer),  m.  Same  as  .Efirjrp- 
tologist. 

The  Aryan  mind  is  offended  at  seeing  men  of  another 
continent  clothed  in  such  a  very  European  garb ;  it  is  for 
Egyptologers  to  say  whether  the  sculpture  is  correct. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  171. 

Egyptological  (e-jip-to-loj'i-kal),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  Egyptology;  devoted  to  the  study  of 
Egyptology:  as,  an  Egyptological  museum  or 
work. 

Egyptologist  (e-jip-tol'o-jist),  n.  [<  Egyptol- 
ogy +  -Jsf.]  One  skilled  or  engaged  in  the 
study  of  the  antiquities  of  Egjrpt,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  and  docu- 
ments.   Also  Egyptologer. 

Egyptology  (e-jip-tol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  AlymTo;, 
Egypt,  +  -2x>yia,  <  Myuv,  speak:  see  -ology.'] 
The  science  of  Egyptian  antiquities. 

Old  Testament  criticism  has  had  new  stores  opened  to  it 
by  unearthings  on  the  cognate  gi'ounds  of  Egyptology  and 
Assyriology.  N.  A.  Eev.,  CXXVII.  167. 

eh  (a  of  e),  interj.  [A  mere  syllable ;  sometimes 
spelled  eigh;  cf.  ah,  oh,  ey,  hey,  lieigh,  etc.] 
An  interrogative  exclamation  expressive  of  in- 
quiry, doubt,  or  slight  surprise. 

enidos,  n.  pi.    See  ^ido. 

ehlite  (a'lit),  n.  In  mineral.,  a  mineral  of  the 
copper  family,  of  a  green  color  and  pearly  lus- 
ter. It  is  ahydrated  phosphate  of  copper,  and 
sometimes  contains  vanadium. 

Ehretia  (e-ret'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  named  after  G.  D. 
Ehret,  a  famous  botanical  artist  of  the  18th 
century.]  A  genus  of  trees  or  shrubs,  natural 
order  Boraginacece,  containing  about  50  species, 
natives  of  the  warmer  regions  of  the  old  world. 
They  are  of  little  importance,  a  few  species  having  medi- 
cinal properties,  or  furnishing  useful  woods. 

eicosacolic,  a.    See  icosacolie. 

eicosasemic,  a.    See  icosasemic. 

eident  (i'dent),  a.    Same  as  ithand.     [Scotch.] 

And  mind  their  labours  wi'  an  eydent  hand. 

Bums,  Cottar's  Saturday  Night." 

eider  (i'dSr),  n.  [=  D.  eider(-^ogel)  (=  'E.fowl) 
=  G.  eider{-gans)  (=  E.  goose),  the  eider,  < 
Icel.  cedhr  (ee  pron.  like  E.  i)  =  Sw.  eider  =  Dan. 
eder{-fugl)  (=  E.  fowl).']  1.  Same  as  eider- 
ducls. — 2.  Same  as  eider-down. 

eider-dO'Vn  (i'der-doun),  n.  [<  eider  +  down^, 
after  Icel.  cedhar-dun  =  Sw.  eiderdun  =  Dan. 
ederdun;  cf.  G.  eiderdunen,  D.  eiderdons,  F. 
6dredon.']  Down  or  soft  feathers  of  the  eider- 
duck,  such  as  the  bird  plucks  from  its  breast 
to  line  the  nest  or  cover  the  eggs.  The  com- 
mercial down  is  chiefly  obtained  from  the  common  eider, 
and  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  many  beautiful  fabrics, 
as  coverlets,  robes,  tippets,  muffs,  etc.  It  is  one  of  the 
very  poorest  conductors  of  heat,  as  well  as  an  extremely 
light  substance,  thus  preserving  great  warmth  with  very 
little  weight. 

eider-duck  (i'der-duk),  «.  A  duck  of  the  sub- 
family EuliguUncs  and  genus  Somateria;  espe- 
cially, the  common  Somateria  mollissima,  which 
inhabits  both  coasts  of  the  North  Atlantic. 
It  is  much  larger  than  the  common  duck,  being  about 
2  feet  long,  and  has  a  peculiarly  gibbous  hill  with  a 
pair  of  frontal  processes.  The  male  is  almost  entirely 
black  and  white  in  large  masses,  with  the  head  tinged 
with  green ;  the  female  is  brown,  variegated  with  grayer. 


Eider-duck  {Samateria  mollissima,  var.  dresseri), 

redder,  and  duskier  shades  in  small  patterns.  The  down 
with  which  these  birds  line  their  nests  is  copious,  and  is 
much  valued  for  its  extreme  lightness,  warmth,  and  elas- 
ticity. The  birds  aire  practically  domesticated  in  some 
places.  The  American  bird,  a  slightly  different  variety 
from  the  European,  is  known  as  variety  dresseri;  it  breeds 
abundantly  in  Labrador,  Newfoundland,  etc.  The  king 
eider-duck  is  a  very  distinct  species,  Somateria  (ErioTietta) 
spectabilis,  the  gibbosity  of  the  bill  being  different  in  shape, 
and  the  head  tinged  with  blue  as  well  as  green.  The  Pacific 
eider-duck  is  S.  v-nigrum,  having  a  black  V-  shaped  marli 
on  the  chin,  but  otherwise  resembling  the  common  eider. 
The  spectacled  eider-duck,  Somateria(Arctonetta)fi3cheri, 
Inhabits  the  northern  Pacific ;  its  bill  is  not  gibbous,  and 
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it  has  no  frontal  processes,  the  feathers  reaching  beyond 
the  nostrils.  SteUer's  duck,  Heniconetta  stelleri.iB  often 
called  SteUer's  eider,  and  sometimes  included  in  the  genus 
Somateria.    See  Somateria. 

The  eider-dwik,  which  swarmed  on  Fame  island  when 
St.  Cuthbert  went  to  lead  a  lonely  life  there,  became  a 
great  favourite  with  the  holy  man,  .  .  .  and  St.  Cuthbert's 
birds  ai'e  they  called  to  this  day. 

Bock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  1.  279. 

eider-goose  (i'd6r-gbs),  n.    Same  as  eider-duck. 

eider-yarn  (i'd6r-yam),  m.  A  soft  woolen  yam 
made  from  the  fleeces  of  merino  sheep,  sold  in 
different  colors  for  knitting  and  similar  kinds 
of  work. 

eidograph  (i'do-graf),  n.  [Prop.  *idograph,  < 
Gr.  elSog,  form,'shape,  figure,  lit.  that  which  is 
seen,  <  ISelv  =  L.  videre,  see  (see  idea),  + 
■ypdipeiv,  write.]  An  instrument  for  copying 
designs,  reduced  or  enlarged  in  any  proportion 
within  certain  limits;  a  form  of  pantograph. 

eidola,  «.    Plm-al  of  eidolon. 

eidolology  (i-do-lol'o-ji),  n.  [Prop.  Hdolology, 
<  Gr.  doaMv,  image  (see  idol),  +  -TMyia,  <  m- 
yeiv,  speak:  see -ology.']  In  jpfeitos.,  the  theory 
of  cognition;  the  explanation  of  the  possibility 
of  knowledge. 

eidolon  (i-do'lon),  n.;  pi.  eidola  {-l&).  [Also 
idolon  (reg.  L.  form  idolum,  whence  B.  idol, 
q.  v.),  <  Gr.  eWu/W,  an  image,  phantom,  image 
of  a  god,  an  idol.]  1.  A  likeness;  an  image; 
a  representation. — 2.  A  shade  or  specter ;  an 
apparition;  hence,  a  confusing  reflection  or 
reflected  image. 

Where  an  eidolim  named  Night 
On  a  black  throne  reigns  upright. 

Poe,  Dream-land. 

The  eidolon  of  James  Haddock  appeared  to  anqan  named 
Tavemer,  that  he  might  interest  himself  in  recovering  a 
piece  of  land  unjustly  kept  from  the  dead  man's  infant 
son.  Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  89. 

The  skill  of  the  best  constructors  of  microscopic  ob- 
jectives has  been  of  late  years  successfully  exerted  in  the 
removal  of  the  "residual  errors"  to  which  these  etdola 
were  due.  W.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros.,  §  11. 

eidomusikon  (i-do-mii'zi-kon),  n.  [Prop.  (NL.) 
*idomusicon,  <  Gr.  elSog,  form,  +  /iovaucdg,  be- 
longing to  music]    Same  as  melograph. 

eidoscope  (i'do-skop),  n.  [Prop.  *idoscope,  <  (3r. 
eldoc,  form,  +  oKoirecv,  view.]  An  instrument 
having  two  perforated  disks  of  metal,  which, 
revolving  on  their  axes,  produce  an  endless  va- 
riety of  geometrical  figures.  If  colored  glass 
disks  are  used,  innumerable  combinations  of 
color  are  obtained. 

Eidotea,  Eidothea,  n.    See  Idotea. 

eidouranion  (i-do-ra'ni-on),  n. ;  pi.  eidourania 
(-a)._  [Prop.  (NL.)  "iduranium,  <  Gr.  el6og,  form, 
+'  ovpav6g,  the  heavens.]     A  kind  of  orrery. 

A  Mr.  Walker  delivered  here  [in  the  Colosseum]  in  March, 
1838,  a  series  of  astronomical  lectures,  chiefiy  memorable 
on  account  of  their  being  illustrated  by  an  elaborate  ma- 
chine called  the  eidouranion,  a  large  transparent  orrery. 
First  Year  of  a  Silken  Beign,  p.  214. 

eigh  (a),  inter}.  Another  spelling  of  eh  and  aye^. 

Some  snake  (saith  shee)  hath  crept  into  me  quick, 
It  gnawes  my  heart :  ah,  help  me,  I  am  sicic, 
Haue  mee  to  bed :  eigh  me,  a  friezing-frying, 
A  burning  cold  torments  me  living-dying. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartaa's  Weelts,  ii„  The  Magnificence. 

eighef ,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  eye^.    Chaucer. 

eight!  (at),  a.  and  n.  [=  Sc.  aucht,  aught;  < 
ME.  eight,  eighte,  eihte,  ehte,  eahte  (North,  aucht, 
aught,  auht,  auhte,  ahte,  etc.),  <  AS.  eahta,  rare- 
ly ehta,  ONorth.  cehto,  mhta  =  OS.  ahto  =  OFriea. 
achta,  achte  =  D.  acht  =  MLG.  aehte,  acht,  LG. 
acht  =  OHG.  ahto,  MHG.  ahte,  G.  acht  =  Icel. 
dtta  =  Sw.  otta  =  Dan.  otte  =  Goth,  ahtau  = 
Ir.  ocht  =  Gael,  ochd  =  W.  wyth  =  Com.  eath 
=  Bret,  eich,  eiz  =  L.  octo  (>  It.  otto  =  Sp.  ocho 
=  Pg.  oito  =  Pr.  oit,  ueit  =  OP.  oit,  uit,  huit, 
P.  huit)  =  Gr.  bKT6  =  Lith.  asztHni  =  Skt.  ashta, 
eight.]  I,  a.  One  more  than  seven:  a  cardinal 
numeral. 

Whanne  the  schip  was  maad  in  which  a  f  ewe,  that  is  to 
sale  eighte  soulis  weren  maad  saaf  bi  water. 

Wyclif,  1  Pet.  iii. 

Eight  Banners.  See6a7m«r,  a.- Eight-hour  law.  See 
hour. 

II.  TO.  1.  A  number,  the  sum  of  seven  and 
one. —  2.  A  symbol  representing  eight  units, 
as  8,  or  Vin,  or  viii;  hence,  a  curved  outUne 
in  the  shape  of  the  figure  8. 

Tired  out 
With  cutting  eights  that  day  upon  the  pond. 

Tennyson,  The  Epic 

3.  A  playing-card  having  eight  spots  or  pips. — 
Figure  e^ht,  figure  of  eight,  the  symbol  8,  or  a  figure 
resembling  it.— Piece  Of  eight.    See  dollar,  1. 

eight^t,  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  ait. 

eighteen  (a'ten'),  a.  and  n.     [<  ME.  ej(? 
eigtetene,  ehtetene,  whtene,  etc.,  <  AS.  eahtatyiie, 
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eahtatiSne,  rarely  ehtatyne  (=  08.  ahtoUan,  ahte- 
tehan  =  OFries.  achtatine,  aclitene  =  J),  adht- 
tien  =  LG.  aehtein  =  OHGr.  ahtozehan,  MHGr. 
ahtzehen,  aheehen,  Gr.  aehtzehn  =  Icel.  a^a»  = 
Sw.  aderfow  =  Dan.  atten  =  Goth.  *ahtautai- 
hun  (not  recorded)  =  L.  octodecim  =  Gr.  oktu- 
nalStKa  (jcai,  and)  =  Skt.  ashtddaga  (accented 
on  2d  syll.),  eighteen),  <  eahta,  etc.,  eight,  + 
te&n,  pi.  -tyne,  ten:  see  eight,  and  fere,  teenS.] 

1.  a.  Bight  more  than  ten,  or  one  more  than 
seventeen:  a  cardinal  numeral. 

II.  n.  1.  The  sum  of  ten  and  eight,  or  seven- 
teen and  one. —  2.  A  symlDolrepresenting  eigh- 
teen units,  as  18,  or  XVIII,  or  xviii. 

eighteenmo  (a'ten'mo),  n.  and  a.  [An  E.  read- 
ing of  the  symbol ' '  18mo,"  which  orig.  and  prop, 
stands  for  L.  octodecimo,  prop,  in  the  phrase 
im  ISmo,  i.  e.,  in  octodecimo  ;  abl.  of  L.  octodeei- 
mus,  eighteenth,  <  octodeinm  =  E.  eighteen.^  I,  n. 
A  size  of  book  of  which  each  signature  is  made 
up  of  18  folded  leaves,  making  36  pages  to  the 
signature :  commonly  written  18j»o.  in  the  Unit- 
ed states  the  usual  size  of  the  ISmo  untrimmed  leaf  is  4 
X  6J  inches.  The  18mo  is  troublesome  to  both  printers 
and  binders,  from  its  complicated  imposition  and  folding, 
and  is  now  little  used. 

II,  a.  Of  the  size  of  a  sheet  folded  into  eigh- 
teen leaves ;  consisting  of  such  sheets :  as,  an 
eighteenmo  page  or  book. 

eighteenth  (a'tenth'),  a.  and».  [<  ME.  *eighte- 
tende,  *ehtetethe,  <  AS.  eahtatedtha  =  MHG. 
ahtnehende,  ahsehende,  G.  achtzehnte  =  Icel.  dt- 
jdndi  =  Dan.  attende  =  Sw.  adertonde  =  Skt. 
ashtddagd  (accented  on  last  syll.),  eighteenth: 
as  eighteen  +  -th,  ordinal  suffix:  see  -th^.']  I. 
a.  Next  after  the  Seventeenth:  an  ordinal  nu- 
meral. 

II,  n.  1.  The  quotient  of  unity  divided  by 
eighteen ;  one  of  eighteen  equal  parts  of  any- 
thing; an  eighteenth  part. — 2.  In  mime,  an  in-' 
terval  comprehending  two  octaves  and  a  fourth. 

eightfoil  (at'foil),  n.  [<  eight  +  foifl-,  leaf;  of. 
trefoil,  qaatrefoil,  etc.  ]  In  fter. ,  a  plant  or  grass 
having  eight  rounded  leaves:  usually  represent- 
ed as  a  set  figm-e  consisting  of  a  circle  from 
which  eight  small  stems  radiate,  each  support- 
ing a  leaf.    Also  called  double  guatrefoil. 

eightfold  (at'fold),  a.  [<  eight  +  -fold.^  Eight 
times  the  number  or  quantity. 

eighth  (atth),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  eigtthe,  eightethe, 
ehtuthe,  etc.,  often  contracted  (being  then  like 
the  cardinal)  eight,  eighte,  etc.,  often  with  Scand. 
term.,  eghtende,  egtende,  aghtand,  ahtand,  mich- 
tande,  etc.,  <  AS.  eahtotha,  ehteotha  =  OS.  a/(- 
todo  =  OFries,  achtunda  =  D.  achtste  =  OHG. 
ahtodo,  MHG.  ahtode,  ahtede,  G.  achte  =  Icel. 
attandi  =  Sw.  dttonde  =  Dan.  ottende  =  Goth. 
ahtuda,  eighth:  as  eight  (AS.  eahta,  etc.),  eight, 
+  -th,  ordinal  suffix:  see  -<ft3.]  I.  a.  Next 
after  the  seventh :  an  ordinal  numeral. 

The  aughtene  commandement  es  that  "  thou  sail  noghte 
bere  false  wyttnes  agaynes  thi  neghteboure." 

Hampole,  Prose  Treatises  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  11. 
And  [God]  sparide  not  the  first  world,  but  kepte  Noe 
the  euithe  man  the  bi-foregoer  of  rightwianesse. 

Wydif,  2  Pet.  ii. 

11,  n.  1.  The  quotient  of  unity  divided  by 
eight ;  one  of  eight  ectual  parts  of  anything. — 

2,  In  music:  {a)  The  interval  between  any  tone 
and  a  tone  on  the  eighth  diatonic  degree  above 
or  below  it;  an  octave.  (6)  A  tone  distant  by 
an  eighth  or  octave  from  a  given  tone ;  an  oc- 
tave or  replicate.  The  eighth  tone  of  a  scale 
is  really  the  prime  or  key-note  of  a  repUcate 
scale,  (c)  An  eighth-note. —  3.  In  early  Eng. 
law,  an  eighth  part  of  the  rents  for  the  year,  or 
of  movables,  or  both,  granted  or  levied  by  way 
of  tax. 

eighthly  (atth'li),  ado.  [<  eighth  +  -ly^.']  In 
the  eighth  place ;  for  or  at  an  eighth  time. 

eighth-note  (atth'not),  «.  In  musical  notation, 
a  note  having  half  the  time-value  of  a  quarter- 
note;  a  quaver:  marked  by  the  sign  J* or  f, 
or,  when  grouped,  J^,  r  T. 

eighth-rest  (atth'rest),  n.  In  mvsicat  notation, 
a  rest,  or  sign  for  silence,  equal  in  duration  to  an 
eighth-note :  marked  by  the  sign  *? . 

eightieth  (a'ti-eth),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  *eigtethe, 
<  AS.  'hundeahtigotha  (=  D.  taehtigste  =  OHG. 
ahtozogosto,  G.  aohtsigste,eta.):  as  eighty  (AS. 
hundeahtatig,  etc.)  -t-  -eth,  -th,  ordinal  suffix: 
see -tfeS.]  I.  a.  Next  after  the  seventy-ninth: 
an  ordinal  numeral. 

II.  n.  The  quotient  of  unity  divided  by  eigh- 
ty;  one  of  eighty  equal  parts. 

eightling  (at'ling),  n.     [<  eight  +  -ling^.']    A 
compound  or  twin  crystal  consisting  of  eight 
individuals,  such  as  are  common  with  rutile. 
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eightscore  (at'skor),  a.  or  n.  [<  eight  +  score,] 
Eight  times  twenty;  one  hundred  and  sixty. 

eighty  (a'ti),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  eysty,  eigteti, 
<  AS.  hundeahtatig  (see  hund-)  =  OS.  ahtodoch, 
ahtodeg  =  OFries.  achtantidli  =  D.  tachtig  = 
OHG.  ahtozo,  ahtozug,  ahzoc,  MHG.  ahtzio,  ahzec, 
G.  achteig  —  Icel.  dttatigir,  dttatiu  =  Sw.  dttaUo, 
Attio  =  Dan.  otteti  =  Goth,  ahtautehund,  eighty: 
as  eight  (AS.  eahta,  etc.)  +  -Ug,  orig.  a  form  of 
ten:  see  ten  and  -«i/i.]  I,  a.  Eight  times  ten, 
or  one  more  than  seventy-nine;  fourscore:  a 
cardinal  numeral. 

II.  n.  1.  The  number  greater  by  one  than 
seventy-nine;  the  sum  of  eight  tens. —  2.  A 
symbol  representing  eighty  units,  as  80,  or 
LXXX,  or  Ixxx. 

-eign,  A  false  form  of  -ein,  -en,  in  for-eign  and 
sover-eign  (which  see). 

eigne  (an  or  a'ne),  a.  [A  bad  spelling,  in  old 
law  writings,  of  OF.  aisn4,  ainsne(F.  ain4  =  Pr. 
annatz  =  8p.  entenado  =  Pg.  enteado  =  It.  an- 
tenato),  <  ains,  before,  +  nS,  born,  <  L.  ante 
natus,  bom  before:  see  ante-  and  natal.  Cf. 
puisne,  ult.  <  L.  post  natiis.']  1.  Eldest:  an 
epithet  used  in  law  to  denote  the  eldest  son: 
as,  bastard  eigne. — 2t.  Belonging  to  the  eld- 
est son :  imalieuable ;  eijtailed. 

eifcl  (ak),  n.    A  Scotch  form  of  oak. 

eik2  (ek),  n.    A  Scotch  spelling  of  eke. 

eikon  (i'kon),  n.-j  pi.  eikones  (I'ko-nez).  [A  di- 
rect transliteration  (the  L.  form  being'  tcon)  of 
Gr.  miiii,  an  image :  see  icon.]  A  likeness;  an 
image;  an  effigy;  particularly,  one  of  the  "holy 
images"  of  the  Eastern  Church.  Also  written 
icon. 

eikoniCj  a.    See  iconic. 

eikosarion  (i-ko-sa'ri-on),  n. ;  pi.  eikosaria  (-a). 
[LGr.  elma&piov  (NGr.  duoadpi),  <  eIkooi  =  L. 
viginti  =  B.  twenin/.]  A  coin  of  the  Eastern 
Empire,  equal  to  an  obolus.  Finlay,  Greece 
under  the  Romans. 

eikosiheptagram  (i"ko-si-hep'ta-gram),  m.  [< 
Gr.  ekoOTETTTa,  seven  and  twenty,  -I-  ypdfifia,  a 
written  character.]  A  system  of  twenty-seven 
straight  lines  in  space. 

eild^  (eld),  n.    A  Scotch  form  of  eld. 

eild^  (eld),  a.  Not  giving  milk :  as,  an  eild  cow. 
[Scotch.] 

eilding  (el'ding),  n.    A  Scotch  form  of  elding. 

eileton  (NGr.  pron.  e-le-ton'),  n. ;  pi.  eileta  (-ta'). 
[LGr.  eikrfTiv,  the  corporal,  <  Gr.  t'CkriTt^,  Attio 
el^rirdg,  rolled,  wound,  verbal  adj.  of  ei/UiV,  Attic 
elXeiv,  roll,  wind.]  In  the  Gr.  Ch.,  the  cloth  or 
covering,  anciently  of  linen,  but  now  of  silk,  on 
which  the  euoharistic  elements  are  consecrat- 
ed, and  which  answers  therefore  to  the  corpo- 
ral of  the  Western  Church,  in  the  liturgies  of  Con- 
stantinople, the  unfolding  and  spreading  of  the  eileton  is 
immediately  followed  by  the  warning  to  the  catechumens 
to  depart,  and  by  the  first  prayer  of  the  faithful. 

eimer  (i'm6r),  n.  [G.  ejmer,  bucket.]  A  Ger- 
man liquid  measure,  having  a  capacity  of  from 
2  to  80  United  States  gallons,  but  most  fre- 

•  quently  from  15  to  18  gallons. 

-ein,  [MB.  -eim,  -eyn,  -ain,  etc. :  see  -ain,  -en.] 
An  archaic  form  of  -ain,  -en,  preserved  in  villein. 

eirach  (e'raoh),  n.  [Gael,  eireag.]  A  hen  of 
the  first  year ;  a  pullet.    [Scotch.] 

eird-houset,  «•    Same  as  earth-house, 

eiret,  »■     See  eyre^. 

eirenarch,  n.    See  irenarch. 

eirenicon,  eirenikon.    See  irenicon. 

eirie,  eiry,  n.    See  aery^. 

eisell,  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  eysell;  <  ME. 
eisel,  eysel,  aysile,  aisille,  <  OF.  aisil,  aissil, 
vinegar,  ult.  <  L.  acetum,  vinegar :  see  ascetic] 
Vinegar. 

She  was  lyk  thing  for  hunger  deed. 
That  lad  her  life  onely  by  breed 
Kneden  with  eisel  strong  and  egre. 
And  thereto  she  was  lene  and  megre. 

Bom.  of  the  Rose,  1.  217. 
Like  a  willing  patient,  I  will  drink 
Potions  of  eysel  'gainst  my  strong  infection. 

ShaJc.,  Sonnets,  cxi. 
[Vinegar  was  deemed  efiicaoious  in  preventing  contagion.] 

eisenrahm  (i'zn-ram),  n.  [G.,  lit.  iron-cream: 
eisen  =  B. iron;  rahm  =  AS.  redm,  cream.]  The 
German  name  for  a  variety  of  hematite  having 
a  fine  scaly  structure,  greasy  feel,  and  cherry- 
red  color.    It  leaves  a  mark  on  paper. 

eisodia,  n.    See  isodia. 

eisodicon,  eisodikon, ».    See  isodicon. 

eisteddfod  (i-steTH'v6d),  n. ;  pi.  eisteddfodau  (i- 
steTH-vod'a).  [W.,  a  sitting,  a  session,  assem- 
bly, esp.  congress  of  bards  or  literati,  <  eistedd, 
sitting  (as  a  verb,  sit,  be  seated),  -H  mod,  a 
circle,  inclosure.]  -An  assembly;  a  meeting: 
specifically  applied  to  a  national  assembly  or 
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congress  of  bards  and  minstrels  held  periodi- 
cally in  Wales.  The  eUteddfod  Is  a  very  ancient 
institution,  but  its  modern  form  dates  from  about  the 
twelfth  century.  It  is  designed  to  foster  patriotism,  to 
encourage  the  study  of  the  Welsh  language  and  literature, 
and  to  promote  the  cultivation  of  the  ancient  bardic  poetry 
and  nrasic  of  the  principality.  Since  1819  an  eisteddfod 
has  been  held  almost  every  year.  It  usually  attracts  thou- 
sands of  persons  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  lasts 
three  or  four  days,  which  are  devoted  to  orations  and  con- 
tests in  poetry,  singing,  harping,  etc. ;  and  prizes  are  award  ■ 
ed,  amid  much  enthusiasm  and  ceremony,  to  the  success- 
ful competitors.  The  proceedings  are  conducted  partly  in 
Welsh  and  partly  in  English.  Similar  meetings  are  some- 
times held  in  the  United  States  by  citizens  of  Welsh  origin. 

eis-wool  (is'wul),  n.  A  fine  kind  of  worsted 
used  for  making  shawls.    Diet,  of  Needlework. 

either  (e'TH6r  or  i'sH6r:  see  below),  a.  and 
pron.  [<  MB.  either,  eyfher,  aither,  ayther, 
ether,  wither,  also  eyder^  ayder,  etc.  (also  contr. 
to  er,  as  other  to  or),  adj.,  pron.  indef.  and  conj., 
<  AS.  cegther,  contr.  of  wghwcether  (=  OFries. 
eider,  aider,  orig,  *aiehweder  =  OHG.  *eogalni;e- 
dar,  eocahwedar,  iogahwedar,  iogiwedar,  MHG. 
iegeweder,  MG.  iquedir,  iquedder),  either,  each, 
contr.  of  the  orig.  "d-ge^wwther,  <  a-,  ever,  in 
comp.  an  indef.  prefix  equiv.  to  mod.  E.  ever-, 
+  ge-,  generalizing  prefix,  +  hwcether,  pron., 
whether:  see  whether,  pron.  The  forms  inter- 
change in  ME.,  in  both  the  pronominal  and 
conjunctional  use,  with  ME.  awther,  auther, 
athi/r,  owther,  outher,  other,  contr.  or  (whence 
mod,  E.  or,  the  correlative  of  either,  conj.),  < 
AS.  dhwcether,  contr.  awther,  auther,  dthor  (= 
OFries.  ahwedder,  auder,  ouder  =  D.  ieder  = 
MLG.  ieder,  ider  =  OHG.  eohwedar,  eowedar, 
ioweder,  MH.Gr.  ieweder,  iweder,  ieder,  Gr.jeder), 
either,  each,  <  a-,  ever,  in  comp.  an  indef.  pre- 
fix, +  hwcether,  pron. ,  whether :  this  form  being 
thus  identical,  with  the  exception  of  the  prefix 
ge-,  with  the  first  form.  Hence,  with  a  nega- 
tive prefixed,  neither,  q.  v.  The  regular-literary 
pronunciation  of  either,  according  to  history 
and  analogy,  is  eTHfer  (and  so  neither,  neTH&r) ; 
but  the  dialectal  pronunciation  asnix,  which 
preceded  the  present  literary  pronunciation 
e*H6r,  and  the  pronunciation  iTHfer,  which  has 
now  some  currency  even  among  educated  per- 
sons, all  have  historical  justification,]    I,  a. 

1.  Being  one  or  the  other  of  two,  taken  indif- 
ferently or  as  the  case  requires :  referring  to 
two  units  or  particulars  of  a  class :  as,  it  can 
be  done  in  either  way;  take  either  apple;  the 
boat  will  land  on  either  side. 

Spirits,  when  they  please, 
Can  either  sex  assume,  or  both. 

MUton,  P.  L.,  1.  424. 

2.  Being  one  and  the  other  of  two ;  being  both 
of  two,  or  each  of  two  taken  together  but  viewed 
separately :  as,  they  took  seats  on  either  side. 

In  the  midst  of  the  street  of  it,  and  on  either  side  of  the 
river,  was  there  the  tree  of  life.  Rev.  xxii.  2. 

The  pastor  was  made  to  take  his  seat  before  the  altar, 
with  his  two  sacristans,  one  on  either  side.  PrescoU. 

[In  this  use,  each  or  iotk,  according  to  construction,  is 
nearly  if  not  quite  always  to  be  prefeiTed.  Properly, 
either  refers  indefinitely  to  one  or  the  other  of  two  (and 
often  in  actual  use,  though  less  accurately,  to  some  one  of 
any  number) ;  each,  definitely  to  every  one  of  two  or  any 
larger  number  considered  individually :  a  distinctness  of 
signification  which  ought  to  be  maintained,  since  inter- 
change of  the  words  (less  practised  by  careful  writers 
now  than  formerly)  offers  no  advantage,  but  may  create 
ambiguity.  Both,  two  together,  one  and  the  other  taken 
jointly,  should  be  preferred  when  this  is  the  specific  sense ; 
but  both  and  each  may  often  be  interchanged.  Thus,  the 
camp  may  be  pitched  on  either  side  of  the  stream  (on  one 
or  the  other  side  indifferently) ;  there  were  two  camps, 
one  on  eacA  side ;  the  camp  was  pitched  on  both  sides  (one 
camp,  divided) ;  there  are  fine  buildings  on  both  sides  of 
the  street,  or  on  each  side,  but  not  on  either  side.] 

II,  pron.  1.  One  or  the  other;  one  of  two, 
taken  indifferently. 

Bote  the  bark  of  that  on  semede  dimmore 

Then  outher  of  the  other  two. 

Joseph  of  Arimathie  (E.  E.  T,  S.),  p.  7. 
And  bothe  hostes  made  to-geder  grete  ioye,  as  soone  as 
eyder  of  hem  myght  sen  other.    Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  148. 
Lepidus  flatters  both. 

Of  both  is  flatter'd ;  but  he  neither  loves. 

Nor  either  cares  for  him.     Shak.,  A.  and  C,  ii.  1. 

2.  Each  of  two;  the  one  and  the  other.  [See 
remarks  under  I.,  2.] 

The  king  of  Israel  and  Jehoshaphat  sat  eiiher  of  them 
on  his  throne.  2  Chron.  xvUi.  9. 

Either's  heart  did  ache 
A  little  while  with  thought  of  the  old  days. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  II.  294. 

either  (e'THer  or  i'sn^r:  see  either,  a.,  etym.), 
conj.  [<  ME.  either,  eyther,  etc.,  awther,  auther, 
other,  etc.,  contr.  also  or,  which  now  prevails  as 
the  second  form  in  the  coirelation  either  .  .  . 
or.  Hence,  with  a  negative  prefixed,  neither, 
q.v.    See  either,  a.  and  pron.]     1.  Inonecase; 
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according  to  one  choice  or  supposition  (in  a 
series  of  two  or  more) :  a  disjunctive  conjunc- 
tion, preceding  one  of  a  series  of  two  or  more  al- 
ternative clauses,  and  correlative  with  or  before 
the  following  clause  or  clauses.    Sometimes,  as 
in  poetry,  or  is  used  before  the  first  clause  also. 
It  befallethe  sumtyme,  that  Cristene  men  becomen 
Sai'azlnes,  (mth^r  for  povertee,  or  for  symplenesse,  or  elles 
for  here  owne  wykkednesse.     Ma-ndevUle,  Travels,  p.  141. 
Either  he  is  talking,  or  he  is  pursuing,  tyr  he  is  in  a 
journey,  or  peradveuture  he  sleepeth.         1  Ki.  xviii.  27. 
Cdia.  'Twas  he  in  black  and  yellow. 
Duch.  Nay,  'tis  no  matter,  either  for  himself 
Or  for  the  affection  of  his  colours. 
Middleton,  More  Dissemblers  Besides  "Women,  ii.  1. 

2.  In  any  case;  at  all:  used  adverbially,  for 
emphasis,  after  a  sentence  expressing  a  nega- 
tion of  one  or  two  alternatives,  or  of  all  alter- 
natives :  corresponding  to  too  similarly  used 
after  affirmative  sentences:  as,  he  tried  it,  and 
didn't  succeed;  then  I  tried  it,  but  I  didn't 
succeed,  either.  That's  mine ;  no,  it  isn't,  either. 
[CoUoq.] 
ejaculate  (e-jak'u-lat),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  ejacu- 
lated, ppr.  'Maculating.  [<  L.  ejaculatus,  pp.  of 
ejaoulari  (>  F.  ejaculer  =  Pg.  ejacular),  cast 
out,  throw  out,  <  e,  out,  +jaculari,  throw,  dart, 

<  jaeulum,  a  missile,  a  dart,  <  jacere,  throw : 
see  eject,  jet^.'i  I.  trans.  1.  To  throw  out; 
cast  forth;  shootout;  dart.  [Archaic,  except 
in  teehnieal  use.] 

If  he  should  be  disposed  to  do  nothing,  do  you  think 
that  a  party  or  a  faction  strong  enough  ...  to  ejaeidate 
Mr.  Van  Buren  out  of  the  window  .  .  .  would  permit 
him  to  do  nothing  ?  R.  Choate,  Addresses,  p.  337. 

A  tall  .  .  .  gentleman,  coming  up,  brushed  so  close  to 
me  in  the  narrow  passage  that  he  received  the  full  benefit 
of  a  cloud  of  smoke  which  I  was  ejaculating. 

J3.  Taylor,  Northern  Travel,  p.  215. 

2.  To  utter  as  an  exclamation,  or  in  an  ex- 
clamatory manner ;  utter  suddenly  and  briefly : 
as,  to  ejaculate  a  cry  or  a  prayer. 

The  Dominie  groaned  deeply,  and  ejaculated,  "Enor- 
mous ! "  Scott,  Guy  Mannering,  xxxix. 

II.  intrans.  To  utter  ejaculations ;  speak  in 
an  abrupt,  exclamatory  manner. 
ejaculation  (f-jak-u-la'shgn),  n.  [<  L.  as  if 
*Maculatio{n-)',  <  ^dcularij't'biow  out:  see  e/usc- 
ulate.']  1 .  The  act  of  throwing  or  shooting  out ; 
a  darting  or  casting  forth.  [Archaic,  except 
in  technical  use.] 

The  Scripture  calleth  envy  an  evil  eye ;  .  .  .  so  that  still 
there  seemeth  to  be  acknowledged,  in  the  act  of  envy,  an 
ejacidatianoT  irradiation  of  the  eye.  Bacon,  Envy(ed.  1887). 

2.  The  uttering  of  exclamations,  or  of  brief 
exclamatory  phrases ;  that  which  is  so  uttered. 

The  eiaculations  of  the  heart  being  the  body  and  soule 
of  Diuine  worship.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  35. 

Which  prayers  of  our  Saviour  [Mat.  xxvi.  39],  and  others 
of  like  brevity,  are  properly  such  as  we  call  ejaculations; 
an  elegant  similitude  from  a  dart  or  arrow,  shot  or  thrown 
out.  South,  Works,  II.  iv. 

When  a  Moos'linl  is  unoccupied  by  business  or  amuse- 
ment or  conversation,  he  is  often  heard  to  utter  some  pi- 
ous ejaculaiimi.       E.  W.  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  1.  359. 

3.  Specifically,  in  pJiygiol.,  the  emission  of  se- 
men ;  a  seminal  discharge :  as,  the  vessels  of 
^aculaUon. 

There  is  hereto  no  derivation  of  the  seminal  parts,  nor 
any  passage  from  hence,  unto  the  vessels  of  ejaculation. 
Sir  T.  Brovme,  Vulg.  Err.,  iil  4. 

ejaculator  (f-jak'u-la-tor),  n.   [<  NL.  ejaculator, 

<  L.  e;acMte'n,  throw  oiit:  see  Maculate.']    One 

who  or  that  which  ejaculates Ejaculator  urinse, 

ejaculator  seminls,  the  muscle  of  the  penis  which  expels 
the  semen  and  urine  from  the  urethra.  Also  called  accele- 
rator urince. 

ejacnlatory  (f-jak'u-la-to-ri),  a.  and  n.  [=  Pg. 
It.  ejaculatorw,  <  Slj.  ejaculatorius,  <  ejacula- 
tor: see  ^aculator.2  I.  a.  1.  Casting  forth; 
throwing  or  shooting  out ;  also,  suddenly  shot, 
cast,  or  darted  out.  [.Archaic,  except  in  tech- 
nical use.] 

Giving  notice  by  a  small  bell,  so  as  in  120  half  minutes, 
or  periods  of  the  bullet's  falling  in  the  ejaculatorie  spring, 
the  clock  part  struck.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Feb.  24,  1655. 

2.  Uttered  in  ejaculations  ;  spoken  with  an  in- 
terrupted, exclamatory  utterance. 

The  Church  hath  at  all  times  used  prayers  of  aU  variety, 
long  and  short,  ejaeidatory,  determined,  and  solemn. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Polem.  Discourses,  Pref. 
We  are  not  to  value  ourselves  upon  the  merit  of  ejacn- 
latory repentances,  that  take  us  by  fits  and  starts. 

Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

3t.    Sudden;  hasty. —  4.  In  physiol.,  pertain- 
ing to  ejaculation;  providing  for  the  emission 
of  semen,  etc. :  as,  ejaculatory  seminal  vessels. 
— Eiaculatory  duet  or  canal    See  duct. 
H.t  n.  Same  as  ejaculation,  2. 

Divine  ejaculatories,  and  all  those  aydes  against  devils. 
Marston,  Dutch  Courtezan,  iv.  1. 
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eject  (f-jekf),  V.  t.  [<  L.  ejectus,  pp.  of  eicere, 
ejicere',  throw  out,  <  e,  out,  +  jacere,  throw: 
see  jeii,  and  of.  alject,  deject,  conject,  inject, 
etc.]  1.  To  throw  out;  cast  forth;  thrust  out; 
discharge ;  drive  away  or  expel. 

We  are  peremptory,  to  despatch 
This  viperous  traitor ;  to  eject  pirn  hence 
Were  but  one  danger.  Shale,  Cor.,  iii.  1. 

Every  look  or  glance  mine  eye  ejects 
Shall  check  occasion. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  ii.  1. 

Speeiftcally — 2.  To  dismiss,  as  from  office,  oc- 
cupancy, or  ownership ;  turn  out :  as,  to  eject 
an  imfaithful  officer ;  to  e/ecf  a  tenant. 

The  French  king  was  again  ejected  when  our  king  sub- 
mitted to  the  Church.  Dryden. 

Old  incumbents  in  office  were  ejected  without  ceremony, 
to  make  way  for  uew  favorites. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  19. 
=  Syn.  1.  To  emit,  extrude.— 2.  To  oust,  dislodge. 
eject  (e-jekf),  «•  [^  3j.  ejectum,  neut.  of  ejectus, 
pp.  ot  eicere,  ejicere,  eject :  see  ^eot,  «.]  That 
which  is  ejected;  specifically,  in  pjiilos.,  a  re- 
ality whose  existence  is  inferred,  but  which  is 
outside  of,  and  from  its  nature  inaccessible  to, 
the  consciousness  of  the  one  making  the  infer- 
ence: thus,  the  consciousness  of  one  individual 
is  an  eject  to  the  consciousness  of  any  other. 

But  the  inferred  existence  of  your  feelings,  of  objective 
groupings  among  them  similar  to  those  among  my  feelings, 
and  of  a  subjective  order  in  many  respects  analogous  to 
my  own  — these  inferred  existences  are  in  the  very  act  of 
inference  thrown  out  of  my  consciousness,  recognized  as 
outside  of  it,  as  not  being  a  part  of  me.  I  propose,  ac- 
cordingly, to  call  these  inferred  existences  ^ects,  things 
thrown  out  of  my  consciousness,  to  distinguish  them  from 
obj  ects,  things  presented  in  my  consciousness,  phenomena. 
W.  K.  Clifford,  Lectures,  II.  72. 

ejecta  (f-jek'ta),  ».  pi.  [L.,  pi.  of  Rectum,  neut. 
of  ejectus,  pp.  of  eicere,  ejicere,  eject:  see  eject,  v.'] 
Things  that  are  cast  out  or  away;  refuse. 

Dust  and  other  ejecta  played  but  a  secondary  part  in  the 
production  of  the  phenomena. 

Atncr.  Meteor.  Jour.,  III.  109. 

ejectamenta  (f-jek-ta-meu'ta),  m.  jjZ.  [L.,  pi. 
of  ejectamentum,  that" which  is  cast  out,  <  e/ec- 
tore,  cast  out :  see  eject,  v.']  Things  which  have 
been  cast  out;  ejecta;  refuse. 

Facts  .  .  .  indicate  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
new  mountain  may  be  composed  of  ejectamenta. 

Science,  V.  66. 

ejection  (e-jek'shgn),  n.  [<  L.  ejecUo(n-),  <  ejec- 
tus, pp.  of  eicere,  ejicere,  eject.]  1.  The  act  of 
ejectmg,  or  the  state  of  being  ejected^  expul- 
sion; dismissal;  dispossession;  rejection. 

Then  followed  those  tremendous  adventures,  those  perils 
by  sea,  by  wreck,  by  false  brethren,  by  envious  searchers ; 
those  ejections  upon  islands,  those  labours  by  the  way, 
which  complete  in  me  the  portrait  of  St.  Paul. 

Bale,  in  R.  W.  Dixon's  Hist.  Church  of  Eng.,  xxi. 

Our  first  parent  comforted  himself,  after  his  ejection  out 
of  Paradise,  with  the  foresight  of  that  blessed  seed  of  the 
woman  which  should  be  exhibited  almost  four  thousand 
years  after.  Bp.  Hall,  Select  Thoughts,  §  30. 

Some  of  these  alterations  are  only  the  ejections  of  a 
word  for  one  that  appeared  to  him  more  elegant  or  more 
intelligible.  Johnson,  Pref.  to  Shakespeare. 

2.  That  which  is  ejected;  matter  thrown  out  or 
expelled. 

They  [laminated  beds  alternating  with  and  passing  into 
obsidian]  are  only  partially  exposed,  being  covered  up  by 
modern  ejections.  Darvrin,  Geol.  Observations,  i.  62. 

Action  of  ejection  and  Intrusion,  in  Scots  law,  an  ac- 
tion brought  when  lands  or  houses  are  violently  taken  pos- 
session of  by  another,  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  pos- 
session with  damages  and  violent  profits. — Letters  of 
ejection,  in  Scots  law,  letters  under  the  royal  signet,  au- 
thorizing the  sheriff  to  eject  a  tenant  or  other  possessor 
of  land  who  had  been  decreed  to  remove,  and  who  had 
disobeyed  a  charge  to  remove,  proceeding  on  letters  of 
horning  on  the  decree. 

ejecti've  (f-jek'tiv),  a.  [<  eject  -t-  -M)e.]  1.  Per- 
taining to  ejection ;  easting  out ;  expelling. 

It  was  the  one  thing  n  eedf  ul,  I  take  it,  to  prove  that  the 

sun  is  an  orb  possessing  intense  eruptive  or  ejective  energy. 

Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XL.  422. 

3.  In  philos.,  of  the  nature  of  an  eject.  [Ee- 
cent.] 

lliis  ■  conception  symbolizes  an  indefinite  nxmiber  of 
ejects,  together  with  one  object  which  the  conception  of 
each  eject  more  or  less  resembles.  Its  character  is  there- 
fore mainly  ejective  in  respect  of  what  it  symbolizes,  but 
mainly  objective  in  respect  of  its  nature. 

W.  E.  Clifford,  Lectures,  II.  74. 

ejecti'vely  (e-jek'tiv-li)^  adv.  l.  By  ejection. 
— 2.  hipMlbs.,  as  an  eject.     [Eecent.] 

Mental  existence  is  already  known  to  them  ejectively, 
althouj^h,  as  may  be  conceded,  never  thought  upon  sub- 
jectively. N.  A.  Rev.,  CXL.  264. 

ejectment  (f-jekt'ment),  TO.     [<  (^ect  +  -ment.'\ 
An  ejecting  or  casting  out ;  specrfieally,  a  dis- 
possession ;  the  act  of  dispossessing  or  ousting. 
Driving  him  [the  devil]  out,  in  the  face  of  the  whole 
congregation,  by  exorcisms  and  spiritual  ejectments. 

Warburton,  Doctrine  of  Grace,  iL  4. 


Ejector. 


eke 

Action  of  ejectment,  in  law,  a  possessory  action,  where. 
in  the  title  to  real  property  may  be  tried  and  the  pos- 
session recovered,  wherever  the  party  claiming  has  a 
right  of  entry.    See  casual  ejector,  under  casual. 

ejector  (e-jek'tor),  TO.  One  who  or  that  which 
ejects.  Specifically— (a)  In  Zaw,  one  who  ejects  another 
fromordispossessesliimof  hisland.  (6)  A  device  for  utiliz- 
ing the  momentum  of  a  jet  of  steam  or  air  under  pressure 
to  lift  a  liquid  or  a  finely  divided  solid, 
such  as  sand,  dust,  or  ashes.  In  the  sim- 
plest form  two  pipes  are  placed  one 
within  the  other,  the  larger  one  having 
a  conical  shape  at  the  place  where  the 
smaller  one  enters  it.  A  jet  of  steam  or 
air  passing  from  the  smaller  pipe  upward 
into  the  larger  pipe  tends  to  cause  any 
liquid,  as  oil  or  water,  within  reach  U> 
rise  in  the  larger  pipe.  In  oil-wells  such 
a  device  is  used  to  raise  the  oil  to  the 
surface.  In  another  form  of  ejector,  for 
lifting  water,  the  smaller  pipe  enters  a 
bend  of  the  larger  pipe  near  the  top,  the 
force  of  the  jet  tending  to  lift  water 
through  the  pipe  from  below.  The  steam- 
ejector  is  also  used  to  lift  ashes  from  the 
furnace-room  of  a  steamer  and  to  dis- 
charge them  through  a  pipe  passing  over- 
board above  the  water-line.  The  ejector 
is  also  used  to  exhaust  the  air  of  a  vacuum-brake ;  in  this 
case  the  steam-jet  moves  a  column  of  air  instead  of  water, 
(c)  A  device  for  throwing  cartridge-shells  from  a  firearm 
after  firing.  The  common  ejector  of  single-  and  double- 
barreled  breech-loaders  is  a  bolt  underneath  the  gun-bar- 
rel, with  a  head  fitted  to  the  rim  of  the  bore,  working  au- 
tomatically back  and  forth  in  closing  and  opening  the 
arm ;  in  the  latter  movement  the  head  catches  against  the 
rim  of  the  shell  and  pushes  it  out  of  the  barrel.  Hiere 
are  many  other  devices,  as  a  spring-lever,  etc. — Casual 
ejector.    See  casual. 

ejector-condenser  (e-jek'tgr-kon-den's6r),  n. 
In  a  steam-engine,  a  form  of  condenser  operated 
by  the  exhaust-steam  from  the  cylinder. 

ejido  (a-he'do),  m.    [Sp. ,  =  Pg.  eacido,  a  common, 

<  L.  esmtus,  a  going  out,  exit:  see  exif]  In 
Spanish  and  Mexican  law,  a  common ;  a  public 
inclosed  space  of  land.  By  the  laws  of  Spain  pueblos 
or  towns  and  their  inhabitants  were  entitled  to  four  square 
leagues  of  land  for  their  general  and  common  use.  This 
tract  was  called  the  ejido.  In  the  American  law  reports 
the  word  is  used  in  the  plural,  and  spelled  variously  ejidos, 
ehidog,  egidos,  exidos. 

ejoo  (e'jo), «.     [Of  Malay  origin.]    The  fiber  of 
the  gomuti. 
ejulationf  (ej-e-la'shgn),  to.     [<  L.  ^ulaUo^rv-), 

<  ^ulare,  also  deponent  h^ulari,  wail,  lament, 

<  heu,  hei,  ei,  an  exclamation  of  grief  or  fear.] 
An  outcry;  awaiUng;  a  loud  cry  expressive  of 
grief  or  pain;  mouming;  lamentation. 

No  emulation 
Tolled  her  knell ;  no  dying  agony 
Frown 'd  in  her  death. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  xviiL  63. 

Instead  of  hymns  and  praises,  he  breaks  out  into  ejvla- 
tions  and  effeminate  wailings.   Govenvment  of  the  Tongue. 

ejurationt  (ej-S-ra'shon),  to.  [<  LL.  ^uraMoin-), 
Meratio(n-),  an  abjuring,  a  resigning,  <  L.  qu- 
rare,  ejerare,  abjure,  renounce,  resign,  <  e,  out, 
-1-  jurare,  swear.]  Solemn  disavowal  or  renun- 
ciation.   Bailey,  1727. 

eka-.  [<  Skt.  eka,  one.  Cf .  did-."]  In  ehem., » 
prefix  attached  to  the  name  of  an  element  and 
forming  with  it  a  provisional  name  for  a  hypo- 
thetical elemen  t  which,  according  to  the  periodic 
system  of  MendelejefE,  should  have  such  proper- 
ties as  to  stand  in  the  same  group  with  the  ele- 
ment to  which  the  prefix  is  made  and  next  to  it. 
For  example,  ekct-aluminvum  was  the  provisional  name 
given  by  Mendelejeff  to  a  hypothetical  element  which  in 
the  periodic  system  should  have  such  properties  as  to  stand 
in  the  same  group  as  aluminium  and  next  to  it.  The 
recently  discovered  element  gallium  agrees  in  properties 
with  those  ascribed  to  eka-aluminium,  and  this  name  ii 
now  abandoned. 

eke  (ek),  V.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  eked,  ppr.  eking. 
[Early  mod.  E.  also  eeke,  eek;  <  ME.  eken,  also 
assibilated  echen  (>  E.  dial,  etch),  <  AS.  Scan 
yean,  ican  (pret.  ecte,  pp.  eced)  (=  OS.  okian, 
ocon  =  OHGr.  ouhhon,  ouchon,  auhhon  =  IceL 
auka  (pret.  aukadhi)  =  Sw.  oka  =  Dan.  oge), 
increase,  cause  to  grow ;  secondary  form,  prop, 
cans,  of  *edcan  (pret.  *e6c,  pp.  edcen),  only  in 
the  pp.  edcen  (=  OS.  ocan,  gioean),  as  adj.,  in- 
creased, enlarged,  made  pregnant,  =  OS.  'dean 
=  leel.  auka  (pret.  jok)  =.  Goth,  aukan  (pret. 
aiauk),  intr.,  grow,  increase;  =  L.  augere,  io- 
crease ;  prob.  connected  with  6r.  av^aveiv,  av- 
^ew,  increase,  which  is  akin  to  E.  wax,  increase. 
Hence  eke,  adv.  and  conj."]  If.  To  increase;  en- 
large; lengthen;  protract;  prolong. 

God  myghte  not  a  poynte  my  joies  eehe. 

Chaucer,  TroUus,  iii.  1509 

Spare,  gentle  sister,  with  reproch  mv  Paine  to  eeke. 

~      Mr,  F.  Q.,  III.  vi.  a 


2.  To  add  to ;  supply  what  is  lacking  to ;  in- 
crease, extend,  or  make  barely  sufficient  by  »*■ 
dition:  usually  followed  by  OM*;  as,  to  ete  »«' * 
piece  of  cloth ;  to  eke  out  a  performance. 


eke 

More  bent  to  eke  my  Bmartes 
Then  to  reward  my  trusty  tt;ue  intent, 
She  gan  for  me  devise  a  grievous  punishment. 

,  F.  Q.,  III.  vii.  66. 


In  order  to  eke  out  the  present  page,  I  could  not  avoid 
pursuing  the  metaphor.  Goldsmith,  The  Bee,  No.  6. 

It  was  their  custom,  from  father  to  son,  to  eke  out  the 
frugal  support  derived  from  this  little  domain  by  the  busi- 
ness of  a  smith,  to  which  the  oldest  son  was  habitually 
brought  up.  Everett,  Orations,  II.  6. 

eke  (ek),  n.  [<  MB.  ehe,  also  assibilated  eclie,  < 
AS.  edca,  an  increase,  <  *edcan,  increase:  see 
eke,  V.']  Something  added  to  something  else. 
Specifically — (a)  A  short  wooden  cylinder  on  which  a  bee- 
hive is  placed  to  Increase  its  capacity  when  the  bees  have 
filled  it  with  comb.    [Scotch.] 

Neighbour  defines  eke  as  half  a  hive  placed  below  the 
main  hive,  while  a  whole  hive  used  in  the  same  way  is 
called  a  "  nadir."  Phin,  Diet.  Apiculture,  p.  31. 

(b)  Same  as  eking,  2. 

eke  (ek),  adni.  and  conj.  [<  ME.  eke,  eek,  ek,  ec, 
<  AS.  edo  =  OS.  ok  =  OFries.  ak  =  D.  ook  = 
LG.  dk,  ok,  auk  =  OHG.  ouh,  ouch,  MHG.  orich, 
Gt.  auch  =  Icel.  auk  =  Sw.  ook  =  Dan.  og,  and, 
also,  =  Gotb.  auk,  for,  also ;  prob.  the  adverbial 
aoc.  of  a  noun  (cf .  Icel.  at  auk,  besides,  to  boot, 
AS.  to  edcan,  besides,  moreover),  <  AS.  *edcan, 
eto.j  increase :  see  eke,  v.']  Also:  likewise;  in 
addition.     [Obsolete  or  archaic] 

The  emgerour  &  eek  sibile  spoken  prophesle. 
And  thei  acordiden  bothe  in  feere. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  45. 

Up  Una  rose,  up  rose  the  lyon  eke. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  iii.  21. 
A  train-band  captain  eke  was  he 
Of  famous  London  town.   Cowper,  John  Gilpin. 

ekebergite  (ek'e-b6rg-it),  n.  [After  the  Swed- 
ish mineralogist  Eheberg.']  A  variety  of  soapo- 
llte. 

ekenamef  (ek'nam),  n.  [ME.  ekename,  ekname 
(=  Icel.  auknafn  =  Sw.  oknamn  =  Dan.  oge- 
navn),  an  added  name,  <  eke,  an  addition,  in- 
crease, eken,  add,  +  name,  name :  see  eke  and 
name.  Hence,  by  misdividing  'an  ekename  as  a 
nekename,  the  form  nickname,  q.  v.]  An  added 
name;  an  epithet;  a  nickname.   See  nickname. 

We  have  thousands  of  instances  ...  of  such  eke-names 

or  epithet-names  being  adopted  by  the  person  concerned, 

Archceologia,  XLIII.  110  (1871). 

ekia  (e'M-a),  n.    The  wild  African  dog". 
eking  (e'kiiig),  n.     [Also  ekeing;  early  mod.  E. 

also  eeking;  <  ME.  *  eking,  ecMnge;  verbal  n.  of 

eke,  «.]     1.  The  act  of  adding. 

I  dempt  there  much  to  have  eeked  my  store, 
But  such  eeking  hath  made  my  hart  sore. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  September. 

2.  That  which  is  added.  Specifically— (o)  A  piece  of 
wood  fitted  to  make  good  a  deficiency  in  length,  as  the 
end  of  a  knee  of  a  ship  and  the  like. 

Ekeir>g  is  the  name  given  to  the  timber  which,  resting 
upon  the  shelf,  ekes  out  or  fills  up  the  spaces  between  the 
apron  and  the  foremost  beam,  and  between  the  stern  post 
and  aftermost  beam — the  deck  hook  and  deck  transom 
.  .  .  connecting  the  two  sides. 

Thearle,  Naval  Arch.,  §  210. 

(6)  The  carved  work  under  the  lower  part  of  the  quarter- 
piece  of  a  ship  at  the  aft  part  of  the  quarter-gallery.  Also 
eke. 

eklogite,  n.    See  eclogite. 

elH,  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  eHi. 

el2,  n.    See  em. 

el-.  [Li.  el-,  <  Gr.  £/U,  assimilation  of  kv-  before 
/l.]  An  assimilated  form  of  ew-2  before  I,  as 
in  eUlipse. 

•ell.  [ME.  -el,  <  AS.  -el,  a  noun-snffix,  prob. 
orig.  same  as  -ere,  E.  -er.  Cf.  -al,  -ar,  and  see 
-le^.  See-erl.]  A  suflSx  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin, 
forming  nouns,  originally  denoting  the  agent, 
from  verbs,  as  in  runnel:  in  modern  English, 
except  after  n,  usually  written  -le,  as  in  head-le, 
l)eet-le\  leet-le"^,  etc.     See  -Zei. 

-el2.  [(1)  OP.  -el,  mod.  -el,  -eau,  m.,  -elle,  f .,  <  L. 
-ellus,  -ella,  -ellum,  parallel  to  -illus,  etc.,  being 
usually  dim.  -lu-s,  with  assimilation  of  a  preced- 
ing consonant.  The  suffix  -I  (,-lo-,  -lu-s,  -el,  etc. ) 
is  a  common  Indo-European  formative,  with 
different  uses,  diminutive,  agential,  or  adjective. 
It  appears  also  in  -l-et,  q.  v.  (2)  See  -al,  etc.] 
1.  A  suffix  originally  and  still  more  or  less  di- 
minutive in  force,  sometimes  of  Teutonic  ori- 
gin, as  in  hatch-el  (=  hack-le,  heck-le),  but  usually 
of  Latin  origin,  as  in  chap-el,  cup-el,  tunn-el, 
etc. — 2.  A  suffix  of  various  origin,  chiefly  Latin, 
as  in  chatt-el,  ehann-el,  kenn-eP,  etc.  (where  it 
represents  Latin  -alis,  E.  -al),  fenn-el,  funn-el, 
etc.    See  these  words. 

I!  lat  (e  la).  In  medieval  music,  the  second  E 
above  middle  C:  so  named  by  Guide,  in  whose 
system  it  was  the  highest  tone:  hence  often 
used  by  the  old  dramatists  to  denote  the  ex- 
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treme  of  any  quality,  but  especially  any  extrav- 
agant or  hyperbolical  saying. 

Necessitie  .  .  .  made  him  .  .  .  stretch  his  braines  as 
high  as  £  Za  to  see  how  he  could  recouer  pence  to  defray 
his  charges.  Greene,  Never  Too  Late. 


Elachistus 

pletion  or  perfection.- Elaborativa  faculty,  in 

psychoL,  the  intellectual  power  of  discerning  relations 
and  of  viewing  objects  by  means  of  or  in  relations ;  the 
understanding,  as  defined  by  the  German  philosophers ; 
the  discursive  faculty ;  thought :  a  phrase  introduced  by 
Sir  William  Hamilton. 


There  are  some  expressions  in  it  [Dryden's  "  State  of  In-  elaborator  (e-lab'o-ra-tor),  n.     [=  P.  elaboro- 
nocence "]  that  seem  strain'd  and  a  note  beyond  ,E  «a.  ■  ~         •..,.-•-        •■'.,■-- 

Langbaine,  Dram.  Poets  (ed.  1691),  p.  72. 

elaboracv  (e-lab'6-ra-si),  n.     [<  elaborate,  a.: 
see  -acy.^    Elaboration.    [Eare.] 
A  minute  elaboracy  of  detail. 

P.  Robinson,  Haiper's  Weekly,  June  7, 1884,  p.  367. 

elaborate  (e-lab'o-rat),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  elabo- 
rated, ppr.  elaborating.  [<  L.  elaboratus,  pp.  of 
elaborare  (>  It.  elaborare  =  Sp.  Pg.  elaborar  =  P. 
^laborer),  labor  greatly,  work  out,  elaborate,  < 
e,  out,  -I-  laborare,  labor:  see  labor,  v.'\-  I,  trans. 

1.  To  produce  with  labor;  work  out;  produce  elabrate  (e-la'brat),  a.     [<  NL.  'elabratus,  <  L. 
m  general.  g.  priv.  +  la,brum,]ip:   see  labrum."]     Having 

The  honey,  that  is  elaborated  by  the  bee,  .  .  .  afltords  a    no  labrum :  an  epithet  applied  in  entomology 
great  deal  of  pleasure  to  the  bee  herself.  to  the  mouth  when  it  has  no  distinct  labrum  or 

Soyle,  Works,  II.  366.  ^     ^^  ^^  ^j^g  spiders  and  most  Diptera. 

Or,  m  full  ]oy,  elaborate  a  sigh.    Young,  Love  of  Fame.  ElacatC  (e-lak'a-te),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  i/laKdrTi,  dial. 

If  the  Orchidese  had  elaborated  as  much  pollen  asis  pro-     r/TMKdra,  aAa/coTa,  a  distaff.]     The  typical  genus 


teur,  <  L.  as  if  *elaboraior,  <  elaborare,  elabo- 
rate :  see  elaborate,  v.'\  One  who  or  that  which 
elaborates. 

elaboratory  (f-lab'o-ra-to-ii),  a.  and  n.    [<  elab- 
orate +  -ory.   As  a  noun,  after  laboratory.^   I.  a. 
Elaborating ;  tending  to  elaborate.     [Eare.] 
Il.t  n.  A  laboratory. 

He  shew'd  us  divers  rare  plants,  caves,  and  an  elabora- 
tory. Evelyn,  Diary,  Aug.  1, 1665. 

In  this  retreat  of  mine,  shall  I  have  the  use  of  mine 
elaboratory?  Scott,  Kenil worth,  xviii. 


duced  by  other  plants,  relatively  to  the  number  of  seeds 
which  they  yield,  they  would  have  had  to  produce  a  most 
extravagant  amount,  and  this  would  have  caused  exhaus- 
tion. Darwin,  Fertil.  of  Orchids  by  Insects,  p.  288. 


of  fishes  of  the  family  Elacatidce.  e.  canada  is  a 
food-fish  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  North  America  and  the 
West  Indies,  reaching  a  length  of  6  feet  and  a  weight  of 
from  15  to  20  pounds.  It  is  variously  known  as  the  ser- 
geant-fish, coalfish,  bonito,  cubby-yew  or  cobia,  and  crab- 
eater.  See  cut  under  coMa, 
elacatid  (e-lak'a-tid),  n.    A  fish  of  the  family 

o^vr.!.  ixi,  ij  ji  X      Elacatidce. 

.  There  has  been  up  to  the  present  day  an  endeavour  to  uinnn+jj™  /-oi  „  i,o+'; /q5^  «,  »,7  n>JT  /  win 
explain  every  existing  form  5f  lite  on  the  hypothesis  that  Elacatldffi  (el-a-kat  l^de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Elo- 
it  has  been  maintained  tor  long  ages  in  a  state  of  balance ;     cade  +  -id(B.\    A  lamily  Ot  SCOmpnionu  nsnes, 


Specifically^2.  To  improve  or  refine  by  suc- 
cessive operations ;  work  out  with  great  care ; 
work  up  fully  or  perfectly. 


or  else  on  the  hypothesis  that  it  has  been  elaborated,  and 
is  an  advance,  an  improvement,  upon  its  ancestors. 

E.  R.  Lankester,  Degeneration,  p.  29. 

Often  ...  a  speaker's  thought  is  not  weighty  enough 

to  sustain  elaborated  style  of  any  kind,  and,  least  of  aU, 

elaborated  imagery.  A.  Phelps,  English  Style,  p.  286. 

II.  inirans.  To  be  or  become  elaborate ;  be 
elaborated.     [Rare.] 

This  custom  [of  burying  a  dead  man's  movables  with 

him]  elaborates  as  social  development  goes  through  its         

earlier  stages.  H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  §  103.  elachert  (el'a-ch6rt),  n.     Same  as  degote. 

elaborate  (f-lab'o-rat),  a.  [=  P.  4labor6  =  Sp.  Elachistea  (el-a-kis'te-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr, 
Pg.  elaborado  =  It.'  elaborato,  <  L.  elaboratus, 
pp. :  see  the  verb.]  Wrought  with  labor;  fin- 
ished with  great  care  and  nicety  of  detail ;  much 
studied ;  executed  with  exactness ;  highly  fin- 
ished :  as,  an  elaborate  discourse ;  an  elaborate 
performance. 

The  Expressions  are  more  florid  and  elaborate  in  these 
Descriptions  than  in  most  other  Parts  of  the  Poem. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  321. 


of  fusiform  shape,  with  depressed  head,  smooth 
scales,  lateral  line  concurrent  with  the  back, 
eight  free  spines  representing  the  first  dorsal 
fin,  a  long  second  dorsal  and  anal  fin,  and  acute- 
ly lobed  tail.  The  cranium  is  also  characteristic.  The 
type  is  the  cobia  or  sergeant-fish,  Elacate  Canada.  See 
cut  under  cobia. 

elacatoid  (f-lak'a-toid),  a.  and  n.    I,  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  ihe  Elacatidce. 
II.  n.  An  elacatid. 

art  fd'a-chferf).  n.    Same  as  deaote. 

^ _  __  __^^         ^       ^   _   _    _  e7A- 

XioTOQ,  superl.  oJ  £/la;i;i'f,"small.]  A  small  genus 
of  olive-brown  filamentous  marine  algiB,  be- 
longing to  the  Fhceosporece,  which  grow  in  small 
tufts  attached  to  other  algse,  especially i^c«ce(E. 
The  basal  part  of  the  tuft  is  composed  of  densely  packed 
branching  filaments,  which  at  the  surface  branch  coi-ym- 
bosely,  so  as  to  form  a  layer  of  short  filaments  (paraphyses). 
At  the  base  of  the  latter  are  borne  the  sporangia  and  a 
series  of  long,  unbranched  filaments.  Elachistea  fucicola 
is  the  commonest  species  in  Great  Britain  and  America. 


His  style  would  never  have  been  elegant ;  but  it  might  Elachistinffi  (el"a-kis-ti'ne),  n.  pi.    [NL.,  <  Ma- 

'"       ■  '        ' ■ i-.i.----     cMstus  +  4ncB.']    A  subfamily  of  insects,  of  the 

parasitic  hymenopterous  family  Chdloididce. 
They  have  four-jointed  tarsi,  slender  hind  thighs,  distinct 
parapsides,  and  a  submarginal  vein  reaching  the  costa 
without  a  break.  The  species  are  all  parasitic,  and  some 
of  the  larvee  spin  irregular  cocoons,  differing  in  this  re- 
spect from  most  other  Chalcididce. 
Elacbistodon  (el-a-Ms'to-don),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
s?idxt'!Tog,  superl.  oi  eAa;fi)f,  small,  +  bSovg{bSovT-), 
tooth.]  A  genus  of  Indian  colubriform  serpents 
of  the  subfamily  Dasypeltince,  having  esopha- 
geal teeth  formed  by  enameled  processes  of  cer- 
vical vertebrse  projecting  into  the  gullet  (as  in 
the  genus  Dasypeltis),  but  smooth  scales,  head 
little  distinct  from  the  body,  a  grooved  maxil- 
lary tooth,  and  a  loreal  plate.    E.  westermanni 


at  least  have  been  manly  and  perspicuous ;  and  nothing 
but  the  most  elaborate  care  could  possibly  have  made  it 
so  bad  as  it  is.  Macaulay,  Mitford's  Hist.  Greece. 

What  an  elaborate  theory  have  we  here. 

Ingeniously  nursed  up,  pretentiously 

Brought  forth !   Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  1. 177. 

=  S3m.  Labored,  perfected,  highly  wrought. 
elaborately  (e-lab'o-rat-li),  adm.    In  an  elab- 
orate manner ;  with  elaboration ;  with  nice  re- 
gard to  exactness. 

I  beleeve  that  God  is  no  more  mov'd  with  a  prayer  eldb- 
orately  pend,  then  men  truely  charitable  are  mov'd  with 
the  pen'd  speech  of  a£egger.  Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xxiv. 

elaborateness  (e-lab'o-rat-nes),  ».  The  qual- 
ity of  being  elaiaorate,  or  wrought  with  great 
labor. 


is  an  example.    Seinhardt,  1863. 
Yet  it  [the  "Old  Batohelor"]  is  apparently  composed  ■p.inpi„-at,iis  Cel-a-kis'tus')    n      TNL.  fSninola. 
with  great  emorata^ss  of  dialogue,  and^ incessant  ambi-  ElachlStUS  (el^|^^lS^  tus)^,^».^^  ^^t^f\7mall  j 


tion  of  wit.  Johnson,  Congreve. 

elaboration  (e-lab-o-ra'shon),  n.  [=  p.  Elabo- 
ration =  Sp.  elaboraaion  =  Pg.  elaboragao  =  It. 
elaborasione,  <  L.  elaboratio(n-),  <  elaborare: 
see  elaborate.']  1.  The  act  of  elaborating,  or 
working  out  or  producing ;  production  or  for- 
mation by  a  gradual  process :  as,  the  elabora- 
tion of  sap  by  a  tree. 

Elaboration  is  a  gradual  change  of  structure,  in  which 
the  organism  becomes  adapted  to  more  and  more  varied 
and  complex  conditions  of  existence. 

E.  R.  Lankester,  Degeneration,  p.  32. 

2.  The  act  of  working  out  and  finishing  with 
great  care  and  exactness  in  detail;  the  act  of 
improving  or  refining  by  successive  processes ; 
painstaking  labor. 

It  is  not  my  design  in  these  papers  to  treat  of  my  sub- 
ject ...  to  the  full  elaboration.      Boyle,  Works,  IV.  696. 

3.  Labored  finish  or  completeness;  detailed 
execution ;  careful  work  in  all  parts :  as,  the 
elaboration  of  the  picture  is  wonderful. 

elaborative  (f-lab'o-ra-tiv),  a.  Serving,  tend- 
ing, or  having'power  to  elaborate ;  working  out 
with  minute  attention  to  completeness  and  to 
details ;  laboriously  bringing  to  a  state  of  com- 


The  typical  genus  of  ElachistAnm  (which  see), 


Elachistus  caccecitz.    ( Cross  shows  natural  size. ) 

characterized  by  the  one-spurred  hind  tibice 
and  metaUie  colors.  In  Europe  60  species  have  been 
described,  and  in  North  America  6;  the  latter  are  para- 
sitic upon  tortricid  larvie.  Sometimes  -vvrongly  spelled 
Elachestus. 


Elseagnacese 

Elaeagnaceae  (eFe-ag-na'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
<  ElceagniLS  +  -acece^  A  small  natural  order 
of  apetalous  exogens,  scattered  over  the  nortli- 
em  hemisphere.  They  are  trees  or  shrubs,  covered 
with  silvery  or  brown  scales,  and  having  alternate  or  op- 
posite leaves,  and  small  white  or  yellow  flowers.  There 
are  only  3  genera,  Elcea^nus,  Hippophae,  and  Shepherdia, 
including  about  25  species,  of  which  4  are  American. 

Elaeagnus  (el-e-ag'nus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Grr.  c?ialay- 
Wf  or  eMayvoQj'a,  BcBotian  marsh-plant,  perhaps 
myrica,  sweet  gale,  <  e^aia,  olive-tree,  +  ayvog, 
equiv,  to  lixyog,  a  willow-like  tree:  see  agnus 
castus,  under  agnus.'i  A  genus  of  shrubs  or 
small  trees,  the  type  of  the  order  Mlceagnacew, 
of  about  20  species.  The  truit,  sometimes  edible,  is 
A  spurious  drupe  formed  of  the  fleshy  calyx-tube  inclosing 


Flowering  Branch  of  Oleaster  {Elaaffnus  anfrtisti/olia'^, 
a,  fruit;  d,  section  of  same. 

the  one-seeded  nut.  Several  species  are  cultivated  for 
their  ornamental  silvery -scurfy  foliage,  especially  the  ole- 
aster, E.  angustifolia,  of  Europe,  and  several  variegated 
varieties  from  Japan.  The  silver-berry,  E.  argeviea,  with 
silvery  berries,  is  a  native  of  northern  America. 

Elaeis  (e-le'is),  n.  [NXi.,  so  named  in  reference 
to  palm-oil,  yielded  by  the  African  species,  < 
Gr.  iXaiov,  olive-oil,  oil  in  general,  <  iXala,  the 
olive-tree :  see  oil  and  olwe,']  A  genus  of  palms, 
of  3  or  4  species,  found  in  Africa  and  tropical 
South  America,  with  low  stems  and  pinnate 
leaves.  The  fruit  is  red  or  yellow,  consisting  of  a  fleshy 
and  oleaginous  pericarp  surrounding  a  hard  nut.  The  oil- 
palm  of  Africa,  E.  Guitieensis,  is  common  along  the  west- 
ern coast,  where  the  oil  obtained  from  the  fruit  forms  an 
article  of  food  and  export.  It  is  also  cultivated  in  Brazil 
and  elsewhere.    See  palmroU. 

Elaenia  (e-le'ni-a),  ».  [NL.  (Sundevall,  1835, 
in  the  form  Elainia).']  An  extensive  genus  of 
small  olivaceous  flycatchers  of  Central  Ameri- 
ca, of  the  family  Tyrannidw,  sometimes  giving 
name  to  a  subfamily  ElaenUnoB.  There  are  about  20 
species  of  Elmnia  proper,  such  as  E.  pagana,  E.  placens, 
etc.  The  name  of  the  genus  refers  to  the  prevailing  oliva- 
ceous coloration  of  the  species.  Also  written  Elmnia^ 
Elaniaj  EloBnea. 

Elseniinae  (e-le-ni-i'ne),  n.  pi.  [Nil.,  <  Elcenia 
+  -incB.'\  A  subfamily  of  TyrarmidcB,  named 
from  the  genus  Elcenia.  The  bill  is  in  most  cases 
compressed  and  but  sparingly  bristled,  contrary  to  the 
rule  in  Tyrannidoe ;  the  feet  are  feeble  and  the  wings  gen- 
erally short.  The  prevailing  colors  are  olive  greens  and 
browns,  whence  the  birds  are  collectively  known  as  olive- 
tyrants.  They  are  distributed  over  all  the  Neotropical 
region,  reaching  to  the  border  of  the  United  States.  The 
limits  of  the  subfamily  are  not  fixed ;  Sclater  admits  19 
genera.    Also  ElcenemcBf  ElcenvncB,  ElaineincB,  ElaininoB. 

elaeoblast  (e-le'o-blast),  n.  [<  Gr.  iMiov,  oil,  + 
ff^aarS;,  germ.]  In  zool. ,  the  uroohord  of  certain 
ascidians ;  a  rudimentary  notochord,  occurring 
in  the  embryos  of  the  salps. 

The  placenta  becomes  more  sharply  marked  off  from  the 
body  of  the  embryo,  at  the  posterior  end  of  which  a  struc- 
ture known  aa  the  elceoblaat — the  equivalent  of  the  noto- 
chord^makes  its  appearance.  .  .  .  The  embryo  is  born 
as  a  small  fully  developed  salpa,  which,  however,  still 
possesses  the  remains  of  the  placenta  and  the  eloBoUast. 
Claim,  ZoBlogy  (trans.),  II.  107. 

elseoblastic  (e-le-o-blas'tik),  a.  [<  elceoMast  + 
-ic]  Pertaining  to  the  elaeoblast ;  composing 
the  elaeoblast:  as,  elceoblastie  cells. 

Elaeocarpus  (e-le-o-kar'pus),  n.  [NX.,  <  Gr. 
iXaia,  the  olive-tree,  +  KapnoQ,  fruit.]  A  genus 
of  trees  and  shrubs,  of  the  order  Tiliacem,  con- 
taining 50  species,  natives  of  India  and  Aus- 
tralia and  the  intervening  islands.  They  have 
simple  leaves  and  racemes  of  small  flowers.  The  fruit  is 
an  oblong  or  globose  drupe,  consisting  of  a  rough  bony 
nut  surrounded  by  a  fleshy  pulp.  In  India  the  fruit  of 
several  species  is  used  in  curries,  or  pickled  like  olives. 
Some  speoies  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  yield  a  light 
but  very  tough  wood. 

Elseodendron  (e-le-o-den'dron),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
BMia,  the  olive-tree',  -I-  SevSpov^  tree.]  A  ce- 
lastraceous  genus  of  small  trees  or  shrubs,  of 


Top  of  Pope's-nose  of  a  Skua  Gull  {Stereo. 

rarius  parasiticus). 

E,  elseodochon,  or  oil-gland,  with  circlet 

of  feathers ;    C,  C,  upper  tail-coverts ;   R, 

quills  of  two  central  tail-feathers,  or  rec- 

.  trices. 
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about  30  species,  sparsely  scattered  through 
tropical  regions.  E.  croceum  furnishes  the  saffron- 
wood  of  Natal,  E.  glaucum  is  a  native  of  Ceylon  and 
Coromandel,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  Ceylon  tea. 

Elseodes  (el-e-6'dez).  n.  [NL.  (Esehseholtz,  as 
Eleodes),  <  Gr.  i9iai6o^s,  contr.  of  iXaiouSiji,  oily, 
<  i'kiiov,  olive-oil,  oil,  +  dSog,  appearance.]  A 
genus  of  beetles,  of  the  family  Tenebrionidce, 
containing  large  species  with  the  tarsi  spinose 
or  setose,  and  the  connate  elytra  partly  em- 
bracing the  body:  so  called  from  the  oily  fluid 
discharged  by  the  insects  when  irritated.  There 
are  about  50  species,  all  of  the  United  States,  where  they 
take  the  place  of  the  species  of  Blaps  In  the  old  world. 
E.  obscura  and  E.  gigantea  are  examples ;  the  latter  is  IJ 
inches  long.  The  fluid,  aa  in  Blaps,  is  secreted  by  two 
glands  near  the  anus,  and  is  sometimes  ejected  to  a  dis- 
tance of  three  or  four  inches.  It  has  a  penetrating  and 
indescribably  oifensive  odor.    Also  spelled  Eleodes. 

elseodocbon  (el-e-od'o-kon),  n.;  pi.  elceodocha 
(-ka).  [<  Gr.  kTjuodSxoQ  or  -66iiog,  holding  oil,  < 
i'Xaiov,  olive-oil,  oil,  +  SixcaBac,  dUeaBm,  receive, 
contain.]  The  uropygial  gland  or  rump-gland 
of  a  bird;  the  oil-gland,  a  kind  of  sebaceous 
foUiele  saddled  upon  the  pope's-nose  at  the 
root  of  the  tail. 
It  is  composed  of 
numerous  slender 
tubes  or  follicles, 
which  secrete  the 
greasy  fluid,  and 
the  ducts  of  which, 
uniting  successive- 
ly in  larger  tubes, 
finally  open  by  one 
or  more  pores,  com- 
monly upon  a  little 
nipple-like  eleva- 
tion. Birds  press 
out  a  drop  of  oil 
with  the  beak,  and 
dress  the  feathers 
with  it,  in  the  opera- 
tion called  preen- 
ing.  The  gland  is 
large  and  always 
present  in  aquatic 
birds,  which  have 
need  of  a  water- 
proof plumage ;  it  is  smaller  in  land-birds,  as  a  rule,  and 
wanting  in  some.  The  character  of  the  elaeodochon, 
whether  it  be  bare  or  surmounted  by  a  circlet  of  fea- 
thers, distinguishes  various  natural  groups  of  birds. 

elaeolite  (e-le'o-lit),  n.  [<  Gv.  iXaiov^  olive-oil, 
oil,  -t-  XiBoQ,  a  stonei]  A  coarse  massive  variety 
of  nephelite,  of  a  waxy,  greasy  luster,  and  pre- 
senting various  shades  of  green,  gray,  and  red. 
The  predominance  of  soda  in  its  composition  renders  its 
alteration  a  frequent  source  of  zeolites,  as  thomsonite. 
Also  elaolite. 

elseolite-syenite  (e-le'o-lit-si'e-nit),  n.  A  rock 
composed  essentially  of  the  minerals  elseolite 
and  orthoclase,  and  having  a  granitoid  struc- 
ture. "With  these  minerals  are  very  commonly  associat- 
ed others  in  lesser  quantity,  such  as  plagioclase,  augite, 
hornblende,  biotite,  magnetite,  apatite,  zircon,  sod^ite, 
and  sphene.  The  most  important  and  classic  occurrence 
of  elfflolite-syenite  is  in  southern  Norway,  where  it  is  the 
repository  of  many  interesting  minerals  and  of  several  of 
the  very  rare  metals,  such  as  yttrium,  cerium,  niobium,  etc. 
Varieties  of  this  rock  containing  considerable  zircon  have 
been  frequently  designated  as  zircon-syemte ;  a  variety 
from  Miask,  Eussia,  with  much  mica,  is  known  as  mmscite  ; 
one  from  Mount  Foya  in  Portugal,  which  was  supposed 
to  contain  hornblende,  as  foyaite;  and  one  from  Ditro 
in  Transylvania,  containing  sodallte  and  spinel,  as  ditroite. 

elaeometer  (el-e-om'e-t6r),  «.  [<  Gr.  eTmiov, 
olive-oil,  oil,  +  '/tirpov,  a  measure.]  A  hydrom- 
eter for  testing  the  purity  of  olive-  and  al- 
mond-oils by  determining  their  densities.  Also 
elaiometer. 

elaeoptene  (el-e-op'ten), ».  [<  Gr.  l?uuov,  olive- 
oil,  oil,  +  nTriiidg,  winged.]  The  liquid  portion 
of  volatile  oils,  as  distinguished  from  the  con- 
crete or  crystallizable  portion,  called  stearop- 
ieme  (which  see).    Also  elaopten,  oleoptene. 

elffiosaccharine  (e-le-o-sak'a-rin),  a.  [<  Gr. 
l/Miov,  olive-oil,  oil,  +' adKxapov,  sugar.]  Con- 
taining both  oil  and  sugar. 

elaic  (e-la'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  ITimKdq,  <  e/lafc,  the 
olive-tree:  see  oZiwe.]     Same  as  ofeic. 

elaidate  (e-la'i-dat),  ».  [<  elaidie  + -ate'^.'\  In 
chem.,  a  salt  formed  by  the  union  of  elaidic 
acid  with  a  base. 

elaidic  (el-a-id'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  e/la^c  {eXaU-), 
equiv.  to  e^aia,  the  olive-treOj  +  -»c.]     Of  or 

pertaining  to  oleic  acid  or  elam Haidlc  acid, 

C18H34O2,  a  fatty  acid  forming  crystalline  leaflets,  ob- 
tained from  oleic  acid  by  adding  nitrous  or  hyponitrous 
acid. 

elaidin,  elaidine  (e-la'i-diu),  ».  [<  Gr.  t^i^ 
(kXalS-),  the  olive-tree,  -I-  4n^,  4ne^.'\  In  chem., 
a  fatty  substance,  white,  crystalline,  produced 
by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  certain  oils, 
especially  castor-oU. 

elain,  elaine  (e-la'iu),  n.  [=  F.  Maine;  <  Gr. 
kTMla,  oUve-oil,  oil,  -I-  -irfi,  -ine^.']  The  liquid 
principle  of  oils  and  fats :  same  as  olein. 


Elanoiaes 

elaiodic  (el-a-od'ik) ,  a.  [<  Gr.  iTiat^Srig,  oily  (see 
Elceodes),  +"-Jc.]  Derived  from  castor-oil:  as, 
elaiodic  acid. 

elaiometer  (el-a-om'e-tfer),  n.  Same  as  elceom- 
vter. 

elaldehyde  (e-lal'de-hid),  n.     [<  Gr.  l^alm), 
oil,  +  aldehyde.2    In  chem.,  a  solid  jKjlymerio 
modification  of  acetaldehyde,  containing  three 
molecules  in  one.    Perhaps  identical  with  par- 
aldehyde. 
Elamite  (e'lam-it),  ».  and  a.    [<  Elam  (see  def.) 
+  -»fe2.]    J]'  n.  An  inhabitant  of  ancient  Elam, 
a  country  east  of  Babylonia,  commonly  regard- 
ed as  corresponding  nearly  to  the  old  province 
of  Susiana  in  Persia  (now  Khuzistan). 
II.  o. 'Pertaining  to  Elam  or  the  Elamites. 
elampt  (f-lamp'),  v.  i.     [<  L.  e,  out,  +  E.  lemp: 
see  lamp.'\    To  shine. 

As  when  the  cheerful  sun,  elamping  wide. 
Glads  all  the  world  with  his  uprising  ray. 

G.  Fletcher,  Christ's  Victory  and  Triumph,  i. 
This,  indeed,  is  deformed  by  words  neither  English  nor 
Latin,  but  simply  bai'barous,  as  elamping,  eblazon,  depros. 
trate,  purpured,  glitterand,  and  many  others. 

Hallam,  Introd.  Lit.  of  Europe,  ill.  5. 

61an  (a-lon'),  n.     [F.,  <  dlancer,  shoot,  incite, 
refl.  rush  forward,  dash :  see  elance.']    Ardor  in- 
spired by  enthusiasm,  passion,  or  the  like;  dash. 
elance  (e-lims'),  v.  t.    [<  F.  Slancer,  <  ^  (L.  e), 
out,  +  lancer,  dart,  hurl,  <  lance,  a.  lance.]    To 
throw  or  shoot;  hurl;  dart.     [Rare.] 
While  thy  unerring  hand  elane'd 
Another,  and  another  dart,  the  jieople 
Joyfully  repeated  lo  1 

J'rior,  tr.  of  Second  Hymn  of  Callimachus. 
Elance  thy  thought,  and  think  of  more  than  man. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  ix. 

eland  (e'land),  n.  [<  D.  eland,  an  elk  (in  South 
Africa  applied  to  the  eland),  =  G.  elend,  elen 
(>  P.  Man),  elendthier,  elk,  <  Lith.  elnis  =  Pol. 
jelen'  =  OBulg.  jelem,  elk.  See  eZJi.]  1.  The 
Cape  elk,  Oreas  canna,  a  large  bubaline  ante- 


Eland  (Oreas  cattna). 


lope  of  South  Africa,  standing  5  feet  high  at 
the  withers,  and  weighing  from  700  to  900 
pounds.  Its  flesh  is  much  prized,  especially  the  hams, 
which  are  dried  and  used  like  tongue.  It  has  in  conse- 
■  quence  been  almost  extirpated  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Cape  Colony,  where  it  formerly  abounded.  Also  called  dh. 
Our  party  was  well  supplied  with  eland  flesh  during  our 
passage  through  the  desert ;  and  it  being  superior  to  beet, 
and  the  animal  as  large  as  an  ox,  it  seems  strange  that  it 
has  not  yet  been  introduced  into  England.     LivingsUme, 

2.  A  name  sometimes  used  for  the  moose. 

elanet  (el'a-net),  n.  [<  Elanus  +  dim.  -ei.]  A 
kite  or  gled.e  of  the  genus  Elanus.     G.  Omer. 

Elanoides  (el-a-noi'dez).  n.  [NL.  (G.  E.  Gray, 
1848,  after  VieiUot,  1818),  <  Elanus  +  Gr.  eWof.] 
A  genus  of  birds,  of  the  family  Faloonidos;  the 
swallow-tailed  kites.  The  tail  is  extremely  long  and 
deeply  forflcate,  the  wings  are  long  and  pointed,  the  feet 


Swallow-tailed  Kite  {Etanoides/orflcatus). 

are  small,  and  the  bill  is  simple.  The  genus  is  related  to 
NaucleruSj  of  which  it  is  held  by  some  to  be  a  subgenm 
The  type  is  the  swallow-tailed  kite  of  the  United  Stat»«i 
which  IS  white  with  a  glossy-black  mantle,  wings,  and  tm 
and  about  two  feet  long,  the  tail  forming  more  than  W 
the  length  when  full-grown. 


Elanus 

Elanus  (el'a-nus),  n.  [NL.  (Savigny,  1809),  < 
Gr.  ihiivEiv,  drive,  set  in  motion:  see  elastic.2 
A  genus  of  small  milYuie  birds,  of  the  fam- 
ily Faleomdm;  the  pearl  kites.  They  have  a 
weak  bill  and  clawa;  very  short  tarsi,  feathered  part 
way  down  in  front,  but  elsewhere  finely  reticulate  ;  long, 
pointed  wings ;  short,  square,  or  emarginate  tail,  with 
broad  feathers ;  and  white  coloration  in  part,  tinged  with 
pearl-gray,  and  relieved  by  black  in  masses.  There  are 
several  species  in  warm  and  temperate  countries.  The 
black-winged  kite,  E.  melanopterus,  is  an  example.  The 
white-tailed  kite,  K  glaucus  or  E.  leucuruB,  is  a  common 
bird  of  the  southern  tJnited  States. 

elaolite  (e-Ia'o-lit),  n.     Same  as  elceoUte. 

elaopten  (el-arop'ten),  n.     Same  as  elwoptene. 

Iila^idion  (el-a-M'i-on),  ».  [NL.  (Serville, 
1834),  <  Gr.  ITiCufog,  a  deer,  +  dim.  sums  -idiov.] 
A  genus  of  lougioorn  beetles,  of  the  family  Ce- 
rambyddee,  containing  species  of  moderate  or 
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Elasmognathus 


bles  setigerous,  and  the  antennae  free  at  the  base.    About  elasmapodOUS  (el-as-map'6-dus),  a.  Pertaining 

wr,J??,';i''\hr<-''"°™' ."  "'.  '''^"  ^T'**  -*^P«"'""'-    ■®-    to  the  Mlasmapoda.    Also  'elasmapod. 
npanus,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  is  a  common  _,  .       ,    .-^ ,     .  ..  ,       ,.^.  .    ^, 

European  species.  ElaSJOUSe  (e-las  mi-e),  «.  pi.      [NL. :  cf.  Elas- 

elapnure  (el'a-fur),  m.  [<  Elaphwrus.']  A  large  mus.']  A  group  of  tiaeid  moths.  Hubner,  1816. 
deer,  Mlaphurtis  davidiantis,  of  northern  China,  Elasminse  (el-as-mi'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (How- 
remarkable  for  the  strong  development  and  ard,  1886),  i  Elasmus  +  4noe.']  A  subfamily  of 
branching  of  the  brow-antler  and  an  inverse  Chalddidce,  represented  by  the  genus  Elasmus, 
reduction  of  the  other  antlers,  but  otherwise  having  four-jointed  tarsi  and  swollen  hind 
related  to  the  red  deer  and  other  species  of  the    thighs.    Also  ElasmoidcB. 


genus  Cervus. 

Elaphurus  (el-a-fu'rus),  n.  [NL.  (Milne-Ed- 
wards), <  Gr.  iXiupos,  the  stag,  +  ovpd,  tail.]  A 
genus  of  CerCTdoj  related  to  tiie  stag,  but  having 
a  longer  taU  and  inversely  developed  antlers. 
See  elaphure. 

Elaphus  (el'a-fus), «.  [NL.  (Hamilton  Smith, 
1827),  <  Gr.  i'Aafoc,  a  stag.]   A  genus  of  Cervidw, 


elasmobranch  (e-las'mo-brangk),  a.  and  n.    I. 

a.  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  characters  of  the 

Elasmoiranehii. 
II.  n.  A  vertebrate  of  the  group  Elasmo- 

branehn. 
elasmobranchian,  elasmobranchiate  (e-las- 

mo-brang'ki-an,  -M-at),  a.  and  n.     Same  as 

elasmobranch" 


containing  such  large  deer  as  the  American  Elasmobranchii    (e-las-mo-brang'ki-i),   n.  pi. 


elk  or  wapiti,  E.  {Cervus)  canadensis.    See  cut 

tmder  wapiU. 
elapid  (el'a-pid),  n.    A  serpent  of  the  family 

Elapidce. 
Elapidse  (f-lap'i-de),  n.  pi.    [NL.,  <  Elaps,  the 

typical  genuSj  -f-  -jdie.]    A  family  of  venomous 


vj yi.^a:±  QVAxixa.    i    -euxc.j    xi.  iau^xj  w J.  v  oaxuaaau l4o     cniiiB,  or  pittte-uiit)  giuH.    Tncse  lameiuiorm  guis  are 
serpents,  of  the  suborder  Proteroglypha,  order    fixed  both  at  their  distal  and  proximal  ends,  so  that  they 


[NL.,  <  Gr.  ITiac/ids  or  ITMajm,  a  metal  plate  (see 
Elasmus),  +  Bpdyxm,  gills.]  A  class,  subclass, 
or  order  of  fishes,  otherwise  known  as  Chori- 
dropterygii  and  Selachii,  including  the  sharks 
and  skates :  so  named  from  the  lamellar  bran- 
chisB,  or  plate-Uke  gills.    These  lamelliform  gills  are 


Elafftidion  paralUlum,  natural  size. 
a,  larva ;  b.  twig  split  open,  showing  inclosed  pupa ;  k,  severed  end 
of  twig:  c,  beetle  J  *,  basal  joints  of  an  antenna,  showing  the  char- 
acteristic spines  at  the  tip  of  the  third  and  fourth  joints  ',7,  tip  of  ely- 
tron; (/,  e.ftg,  kt  head,  maxilla,  labium,  mandible,  ana  antenna  of 
larva. 

large  size,  with  moderately  long  spinose  anten- 
nSB  and  rounded  thorax.  About  20  species  are  known, 
all  from  North  America  and  the  "West  Indies.  E,  paral- 
lelum  is  a  common  species  in  the  northern  and  eastern 
ITnited  States,  about  halt  an  inch  long,  and  ashy-brown  in 
color ;  its  larva  bores  Into  oak  and  hickory.  Also  Etaphi- 
diwm. 

elaphine  (el'a-fin),  a.  [<  NL.  elaphus,  <  Gr.  eXa- 
0of,  a  deer :  see  Elaph/us.']  Pertaining  to  the  red 
deer,  Cervus  elaphus,  or  to  that  section  of  the 
genus  Cervus  which  this  species  represents. 

Elaphodus  (e-laf  o-dus),  n.  [NL.  (Milne-Ed- 
wards, 1872),  irreg'.  <  Gr.  tta^oc,  a  deer,  +  eUog, 
form.]  A  genus  of  muntjacs  or  CeniuUnce  of 
China,  represented  by  Michie's  tufted  deer,  Ela- 


Tufted  Deer  ^Elafihodus  fnickianus). 

phodus  michianus,  formerly  called  Zophotragus, 
having  unbranched  antlers  and  no  frontal  cu- 
taneous glands. 

Elaphomyces  (el-a-fom'i-sez),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
tita^of,  a  deer,  +  /ivKiig,  a  mushroom.]  A  genus 
of  subterranean  fungi,  belonging  to  the  Tube- 
racece.  Elaphomyces  granulatns,  the  common  species, 
produces  nearly  spherical  tuber-like  conoeptaoles,  vary- 
ing from  the  size  of  a  hazelnut  to  that  of  a  walnut.  The 
surface  is  covered  with  fine 
warts.  The  contents  consist 
chiefly  of  the  black  spores, 
from  1  to  8  in  each  ascns. 

Elaphridse  (e-laf 'ri-de), 

n.  pi.    [NL.,  <  Elaph- 

ns  +  4dm.'\    A  family 

of    Coleoptera,    named 

from  the  genus  Elaph- 

rus.     Also  Maphridea, 

Elaphrides. 
Elaphrus  (e-laf'rus),  n. 

[NL.  (Pabricius;  1801), 

\  Gr.  ihifp6g,  light  in 

moving.]    A  genus  of 

adephagous  beetles,  of 

the    family     CarabidcB 

and    subfamily    Cara- 
bine.    They  are  of  small 

size  and  stout  form ,  with  the  Eiafhrus  rtparitis. 

elytra  Impressed,  the  mandi-        ( Line  shows  natural  size. ) 


Ophidia,  typified  by  the  genus  Elaps.  They  have 
poison-glands  and  grooved  poison-fangs,  behind  which  are 
usually  solid  hooked  teeth,  the  palatine  and  pterygoid 
bones  and  the  lower  jaw  having  teeth  also.  The  tail  is  not 
compressed.  Species  inhabit  tropical  and  warm  temper- 
ate regions  of  both  hemispheres.  Among  them  are  the 
most  poisonous  of  snakes,  as  the  Indian  cobra,  Naya  tri- 
rmdia/ns,  and  the  Egyptian  asp,  N.  haje.  Others  are  much 
less  to  be  dreaded,  as  the  harlequin-snake  of  the  United 
States,  Elaps  fvlvius.  There  are  upward  of  20  genera  and 
numerous  species.  The  family  is  restricted  by  Cope  to 
forms  lacking  postfrontal  bones,  when  most  of  the  ser- 
pents usually  placed  in  it  are  brought  under  NajidoB  (which 
see).  Also  Elapsidce.  See  cuts  under  asp,  eobra-de-eapeUo, 
and  coral-snake, 

elapidation  (e-lap-i-da'shon),  n.  [<  L, 
datus,  cleared  from  stone,  ■^  e,  out,  + 
pp.  of  lapidare,  throw  stones  at,  <  lapis\lapid-) 
a  stone;  cf.  dilapidate.']  A  clearing  away  of 
stones.    Bailey,  1731.     [Rare.] 

elapoid  (el'a-poid),  a.  [<  Elaps  +  -oid.l  Re- 
sembling a" serpent  of  the  genus  Elaps;  be- 
longing or  related  to  the  Elapidce;  eobriform, 
not  crotaliform,  as  a  venomous  serpent. 

Elaps  (e'laps),  n.  [NL.,  a  var.  of  elops,  <  L. 
elops :  see  Elops.]  A  genus  of  venomous  ser- 
pents, giving  name  to  the  tsnalj  Elapidm,  hav- 
ing two  nasal  plates.  The  species  are  beautifully 
ringed  with  black  and  red,  and  some  of  them  are  called 
coral-snakes,  as  E.  coraXlina  of  tropical  America,  and 
harlequin-snakes,  as  E.  fvlvius  of  North  America.  See  cut 
under  coral-snake. 

elapse  (f-laps'),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  elapsed,  ppr. 
elapsing.  [<  L.  elapsus,  pp.  of  elabi,  glide  away,  < 
e,  out,  away,  +  labi,  gMe,  fall:  see  lapse.]  1. 
To  slide,  slip,  or  glide  away ;  pass  away  with 
or  as  if  with  a  continuous  gliding  motion :  used 
of  time. 

Several  years  elapsed  before  such  a  vacancy  offered  it- 
self by  the  death  of  the  arohpriest  of  Uzeda. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  5. 

S-f.  To  pass  out  of  view  or  consideration;  suffer 
lapse  or  neglect. 

Such  great  acts  do  facilitate  our  pardon,  and  hasten  the 
restitution,  and  in  a  few  days  comprise  the  elapsed  duty 
of  many  months.       Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  189. 

elapse  (e-laps'),  n.  [<  elapse,  v.]  The  act  of 
passing;'  lapse.     [Rare.] 


separate  the  branchial  cavity  into  as  many  chambers  as 
there  are  branchios.  The  group  is  characterized  by  the 
cartilaginous  skeleton,  with  the  cranial  elements  not  su- 
tured together ;  the  usually  heterocercal  tail,  with  the 
spinal  column  running  into  the  upper  lobe ;  the  presence 
of  pectoral  and  ventral  fins;  the  mouth  generally  inferior, 


Brain  of  Skate  {Raia  batis).  an  elasmobranchiate  fish. 

^,  from  above :  J,  olfactory  bulbs ;  a,  cerebral  hemispheres,  united 
in  the  middle  line ;  b,  thalamencephalon ;  e,  mesencephalon ;  d,  cere- 
bellum ;  aa,  plaited  bands  formed  by  the  restiform  bodies ;  /,  //, 

IV,  V,  first  (olfactory),  second  (optic),  fourth,  and  fifth  pairs  of  cere- 
bral nerves ;  /,  medulla  oblongata  J  w,  a  blood-vessel.  B,  from  be- 
low, in  part  enlarged ;  ch,  optic  chiasm  ;  h,  pituitary  body ;   n  and 

V,  vessels  connected  with  h;  k,  saccus  vasculosus;  j3>  pyramids  of 
medulla  oblongata ;  a,  /,  //,  V,  same  asm  A. 


To  sink  themselves  [the  Pietists]  into  an  entire  repose 
and  tranquillity  of  mind.  In  this  state  of  silence  to  at- 
tend the  secret  elapse  and  flowings  in  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
that  may  fill  their  minds  with  peace  and  consolation,  joys 
or  raptures.    Addison,  Remarks  on  Italy  (ed.  Bohn),  1. 631. 

After  an  elapse  of  years. 

Annals  of  Phil,  and  Perm,,  I.  B33. 


Elapsidee  (f-lap'si-de),  n.pl. 

-idw.]    Same  as  Elapid(x. 
elapsion  (e-lap'shon),  m.  l<  elapse  + -ion.]  The 

act  of  elapsing ;  lapse.  E.  Phillips,  1706.  [Rare.] 
elaftueate  (e-lak'we-at),  v.  t.-.  pret.  and  pp. 

elaqueated,  ppr.  elagueaUng.     [<  L.  eUqueatus, 


or  on  the  under  surface  of  the  head ;  the  gill-pouches  and 
-slits  usually  5,  sometimes  6  or  7,  generally  with  ,an  equal 
number  of  external  apertures,  but  in  Vcie^oloeephali  with 
only  one  on  each  side ;  the  optic  nerves  chiasmal ;  the 
intestine  with  a  spiral  valve,  and  the  arterial  cone  with 
pluriserial  valves ;  and  the  skin  either  naked,  or  with  pla- 
cold  scales,  forming  shagreen  or  other  armor.  The  division 
of  the  group  varies ;  it  is  now  usually  divided  into  two  sub- 
classes, Holocephali  and  Plagiostomi,  the  latter  including 
the  shar]^  and  the  rays. 
Elasmodectes  (e-las-mo-dek'tez),  n.  Same  as 
Elasmognathus,  2. 
[NL.,  <  Elaps  +  Elasmodon  (e-las'mo-don),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  eAoct- 
fi6(,  a  thin  plate  (see  Elasmus),  +  bdovc  (bdovr-) 
=  E.  tooth.]  A  genus  of  elephants,  the  same 
as -EfojjAos  proper,  ovEuelephas,  containing  the 
Asiatic  as  distinguished  from  the  African  ele- 
phant of  the  genus  Loxodon :  so  named  by  Pal- 


DT).  of  elaq'ueare,  disentangle,  <  e,  out,  +  laqueus,    coner  from  the  laminar  pattern  of  the  molars, 
a  snare.] 
Elaslpoda 

nnna. 

I,  a.  Same 


In  conch.,  a  section  of  terrestrial  pulmonate 
gastropods  in  which  the  jaw  is  elasmognathous. 
It  includes  the  family  Succiniida. 
elasmognathous  (el-as-mog'na-thus),  a.  [< 
NL.  Elasmognathus,  <  Gr.  klacii6g,  a  thin  plate, 
+  yv&BoQ,  jaw.]  In  conch, ,  having  a  jaw  with  a 
quadrangular  plate  or  appendage  divergingfrom 

^^^^ ^ the  upper  margin:  applied  to  the /SitceJTOMdoB. 

amtal'atory  "ambuiacra  confined  to  the  latter,  and  the  ^lasiIlOgliatllUS  (el-as-mog'na-thus),  n.    [NL. : 
acephalic  region  usually  specialized   A^^^  ggg  elasmognathous.]     1.  A  genus  of  American 

i"^"  iS.,°et.  '■  AUo'l^^A      '        ■        "^  t^Pi-«.  characterized  by  haying  the  nasal  sep- 


elasmapod  (e-las'ma-pod),  a.  and  n. 
as  elasmapodOUS. 
II   n.  A  member  of  the  Elasmapoda. 

Elasmapoda  (el-as-map'o-da),  re.  p?.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  klaaiidg,  Baajia,  a  metal  plate,  +  Jroiif  (Trod-) 
=  B./oo*.]  An  ordinal  or  other  group  of  deep- 
sea  holothurians.  They  exhibit  distinct  bilateral  sym- 
metry, having  both  a  dorrsal  and  a  ventral  surface,  the 


Elasmognatlius 

torn  or  prolongation  of  the  mesethmoid  iDone 
prominent  and  perfectly  ossified,  e.  bairdi,  the 
type,  is  a  large  Nicaraguan  species  about  40  incites  long 
aud  22  high.  E.  doa%  is  another  Central  American  form. 
See  cut  under  tapir. 

2.  A  genus  of  extinct  cMmseroid  fishes,  later 
(1888)  called  Elasmodeetes.    Egerton, 

Elasmoidae  (el-as-moi'de),  n.  pi.    [NL.,  <  Elas- 
m  us  +  -oidce.'i  Same  as  Elasminw.  Forster,  1856. 

elasmosaur  (e-las'mo-s^r),  n.  A  reptile  of  the 
genus  Elasmosaurus  or  tarailj  Elasmosauridce. 


Skeleton  of  an  Elasmosaur  {Elasftusaurus  flatyurus), 

ElasmosauridseCe-las-mo-s&'ri-de),  n.^l.  [NL., 

<  Elasmosaurus  +  -idm.']'  A  family  of  extinct 
natatorial  reptiles,  takiug  name  from  the  genus 
Elasmosaurus . 

Elasmosaurus  (e-las-mo-s&'rus),  n.  [NL.(Cope, 
1868),  <  Gr.  kXaafidQ,  ekaafia,  a  thin  plate,  +  oav- 
poQ,  lizard.]  An  American  genus  of  extinct 
reptiles,  of  the  order  Sauropterygia,  related  to 
the  plesiosaurs,  but  diEEering  in  the  structure 
of  the  pectoral  arch,  a  species  was  upward  ol  40  feet 
long,  aquatic  and  piscivorous,  with  a  very  long  neck,  small 
head,  paddle-like  limbs  and  tail,  and  long,  sharp  teeth. 

Elasmotlieriidse  (e-las"mo-the-ri'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Elasmotherium  +  '^dce."]  A  family  of 
extinct  perissodaetyl  quadrupeds,  without  ca- 
nines or  incisors,  and  with  a  erenulated  longi- 
tudinal ridge  on  the  lower  molars :  a  group  hav- 
ing relationships  with  both  the  horse  and  the 
rhinoceros,  hut  much  more  closely  related  to 
the  latter  in  the  order  of  ungulates.    Gill,  1872. 

Elasmotherium  (e-las-mo-the'ri-um),  n.  [NL., 

<  G-r.  £Aaa/i6c,  a  thin  plate,  +  Br/plov,  a  wildbeast.] 
The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Elasmotheriidce. 

Elasmus  (e-las'mus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  eXaa/idg 
(also  iXaa/ia),  a  metal  plate,  <  sTtavveiv  (kXa-), 
drive,  strike,  beat  out:  see  elastic.']  A  genus 
of  parasitic  hymenopterous  insects,  of  the  fam- 
ily ChaleididcB,  representing  the  subfamily  Ute- 
mince,  having  four-jointed  tarsi,  enlarged  hind 
femora,  and  the  antennse  ramose  in  the  male. 
The  species  are  all  of  small  size,  and  some  are  secondary 
parasites  —  that  is,  parasites  of  parasites.  E.  puUatus  is 
a  North  American  example.     Westwood,  1833. 

Elassoma  (el-a-s6'ma),  n.    [NL.  (Jordan,  1877), 

<  Gr.  as  if  *eXaaao/ia,  a  diminution,  loss,  defect, 
defeat,  <  ilaaaovv,  make  less,  <  E/ldtwuv,  less, 
compar.  of  cKaxvQ,  little,  small.]  A  genus  of 
very  small  fresh-water  fishes  of  North  America, 
representing  the  family  Elassomidce. 

elassome  (el'a-som),  n.  A  fish  of  the  family 
Elassomidce.    D.  S.  Jordan. 

Elassomidse  (el-a-som'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Elas- 
soma +  -idm.']  A  family  of  acanthopterygian 
fishes,  represented  by  the  genus  Elassoma.  They 
have  an  oblong  compressed  body  covered  with  rather  large 
cycloid  scales,  no  lateral  line,  unarmed  opercular  bones, 
conic  teeth  in  the  jaws,  and  toothless  palate ;  the  dorsal 
fin  is  short  and  has  about  4  spines,  the  anal  still  smaller 
with  3  spines,  and  the  ventral  thoracic  and  normal,  with 
1  spine  and  5  rays.  Only  two  species  are  known  ;  they 
inhabit  sluggish  streams  and  ponds  of  the  southern  United 
States,  and  are  among  the  smallest  of  fishes,  rarely  exceed- 
ing 1^  inches  in  length.    Also  Elassomatidoe. 

elassomoid  (e-las'o-moid),  a.  and  n.    I.  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  having  the  characters  of  the  Elas- 
somidce. 
II.  «.  An  elassome. 

elastic  (f-las'tik),  a.  and  n.  [Formerly  also 
elastick  (first  recorded  in  the  form  elastical :  see 
first  quot.) ;  =  F.  elastique  =  Sp.  eldstico  =  Pg. 
It.  elastico  (ef.  D.  G.  elastisch  =  Dan.  Sw.  elas- 
tisk),  <  NL.  elasticus  (NGr.  eXaurmd;),  elastic,  < 
Gr.  as  if  *'£hicT^^,  for  'Aar^Q,  equiv.  to  c?iaTr/p, 
a  driver,  hurler  (see  elater^),  <  ilavvEcv  (eAa-), 
drive,  set  In  motion,  push,  strike,  beat  out.] 
I.  a.  It.  Serving,  as  a  catapult,  to  hurl  mis- 
siles by  the  force  of  a  spring. 

By  what  elastick  engines  did  she  rear 
The  starry  roof,  and  roll  the  orbs  in  air? 

Sir  R.  Blackmore. 
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2.  Having,  as  a  solid  body,  the  power  of  re- 
turning to  the  form  from  which  it  is  bent,  ex- 
tended, pressed,  pulled,  or  distorted,  as  soon  as 
the  force  applied  is  removed ;  having,  as  a  fluid, 
the  property  of  recovering  its  former  volume 
after  compression.  A  body  is  perfectly  elastic  when 
it  has  the  property  of  resisting  a  given  deformation  equal- 
ly, however  that  deformation  may  have  been  produced, 
whether  slowly  or  suddenly,  etc  AU  bodies,  however, 
have  different  elasticities  at  different  temperatures,  and 
il  the  deformation  is  so  sudden  as  to  change  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body  and  so  alter  its  resistance  to  deforma- 
tion, this  is  not  considered  as  showing  it  to  be  imperfect- 
ly elastic. 

For  the  more  easy  understanding  of  the  experiments 
triable  by  our  engine,  I  thought  it  not  superfluous  nor  un- 
seasonable, in  the  recital  of  this  first  of  them,  to  insinuate 
that  notion  by  which  it  seems  likely  that  most,  if  not  all 
of  them,  wUl  prove  explicable.  Your  Lordship  will  easi- 
ly suppose  that  the  notion  I  speak  of  is  that  there  is  a 
spring,  or  elastical  power,  in  the  air  we  live  in.  By  which 
kKarrip  or  spring  of  the  air,  that  which  I  mean  is  this :  that 
our  air  either  consists  of,  or  at  least  abounds  with,  parts 
of  such  a  natui-e  that  in  case  they  be  bent  or  compressed 
by  the  weight  of  the  incumbent  part  of  the  atmosphere, 
or  by  any  other  body,  they  do  endeavor,  as  much  as  in 
them  lieth,  to  free  themselves  from  that  pressure,  by  bear- 
ing against  the  contiguous  bodies  that  keep  them  bent ; 
and  as  soon  as  those  bodies  are  removed,  or  reduced  to 
give  them  way,  by  presently  unbending  and  stretching 
out  themselves,  either  quite,  or  so  far  forth  as  the  con- 
tiguous bodies  that  resist  them  permit,  and  thereby  ex- 
panding the  whole  parcel  of  air  these  elastical  bodies 
compose.  Boyle,  Spring  of  the  Air  (1659). 

A  body  is  called  elastic  in  which  a  particle  moved  from 
its  natural  position  of  equilibrium  has  a  tendency  to  re- 
turn to  its  first  position  as  soon  as  the  external  cause  which 
had  displaced  it  has  ceased.   Slasema,  Sound  (trans.),  p.  4. 

Figuratively — 3.  Admitting  of  extension ;  ca- 
pable of  expanding  and  contracting,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances ;  hence,  yielding  and  ac- 
commodating :  as,  an  elastic  conscience ;  elastic 
principles. 

A  volunteer  navy  may  in  some  degree  supply  the  place 
of  privateers,  supposing  that  plenty  of  time  and  an  elastic 
organization  are  at  command. 

J.  B.  Soley,  Blockade  and  Cruisers,  p.  169. 

4.  Possessing  the  power  or  quality  of  recover- 
ing from  depression  or  exhaustion ;  able  to 
resist  a  depressing  or  exhausting  influence; 
capable  of  sustaining  shocks  without  perma- 
nent injury :  as,  elastic  spirits. 
The  herds  are  elastic  with  health.  Landor. 

Curve  of  elastic  resistance.  See  cwue.— Elastic 
belting,  a  material  made  in  bands  from  half  an  inch  to 
several  inches  in  width,  plain  or  striped,  and  having  thin 
slips  of  india-rubber  lying  in  the  direction  of  its  length 
and  covered  by  woven  material  of  cotton,  silk,  or  the  like, 
which  completely  conceals  the  india-rubber,  unless  the 
belting  is  stretched.  The  threads  of  rubber  are  usually 
square  in  section,  having  been  cut  from  thin  sheets. — 
Elastic  bitumen.  Same  as  elaterite. — Elastic  button. 
See  itttton.— Elastic  cartilage,  cartilage  represented  in 
the  pinna,  the  epiglottis,  and  elsewhere,  which  is  opaque, 
yellowish,  flexible,  and  tough,  and  in  which  the  matrix 
except  in  the  immediate  iiicinity  of  the  cells  is  permeated 
by  numerous  elastic  fibers.— Elastic  curve.  See  curve. 
—Elastic  fabric,  a  cloth  or  ribbon  into  which  threads  of 
rubber  called  shirrs  are  woven. —  Elastic  fibers,  in  anat. , 
fibers  of  elastic  quality  traversing  the  intercellular  sub- 
stance of  connective  tissue.  They  are  of  a  light-yellow 
color,  branch  and  anastomose  freely,  and  strongly  resist 
chemical  treatment.— Elastic  flannel.  See  flannel.— 
Elastic  flul^,  a  fluid  which  has  the  property  of  expand- 
ing in  all  directions  on  the  removal  of  external  pressure, 
as  gases  and  vapors.  See  gas. — Elastic  glue.  See  glue. 
—Elastic  gum,  india-rubber.— Elastic  mlneralpitch, 
a  brown,  massive,  elastic  variety  of  bitumen. — Mastic 
mold,  a  mold  of  glue  used  for  copying  casts.- Elastic 
tissue,  in  anat.,  connective  tissue  made  elastic  by  the 
presence  of  abundant  elastic  fibers.  Such  tissue  is  found 
in  the  middle  coat  of  arteries,  the  larynx.  Eustachian  tube, 
yellow  ligaments  of  the  vertebrse,  etc.,  and  forms  in  some 
animals  the  ligamentum  nuchje.  Mixed  with  cartilage,  it 
constitutes  a  variety  of  the  latter  known  as  yellow  or  elas- 
tic flbrocartilage.- Elastic  type,  a  type  made  of  roller- 
composition  (glue,  glycerin,  and  sugar)  or  prepared  gutta- 
percha, which  yields  under  impression ;  used  generally 
in  the  form  of  a  stereotype  for  hand-stamping  with  ink, 
for  which  elasticity  is  desirable. —  Elastic  webbing,  a 
material  similar  to  elastic  belting,  but  of  greater  width. 

II.  n.  A  piece  or  strip  of  india-rubber,  or  of 
webbing  or  belting  made  elastic  by  the  incor- 
poration of  india-rubber,  used  as  a  band,  gar- 
ter, or  the  like.     [U.  S.] 

elasticalt  (f-las'ti-kal),  a.  ISee  elastic]  Same 
as  elastic. 

elastically  (e-las'ti-kal-i),  adv.  In  an  elastic 
manner;  with  elasticity  or  power  of  accommo- 
dation. 

Comedy  .  .  .  elastically  lending  itself  to  the  tone  and 
taste  of  the  times  without  sacrlflcing  the  laws  of  its  own 
being.  A.  W.  Ward,  Eng.  Dram.  Lit.,  Int.,  p.  xxxv. 

elastician  (e-las-tish'an),  n.  [<  elastic  +  -ian.] 
A  person  devoted  to  "the  advancement  of  the 
knowledge  of  elasticity. 

elasticity  (e-las-tis'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  ilasticite  = 
Sp.  elustiaclad  =  Pg.  elasticidade  =  It.  elasticity 
=  D.  elasUciteit  =  (J.  elasticitdt  =  Dan.  Sw. 
elasticitet,  <  ISTL.  *elastieita(t-)s,  elasticity,  <  elas- 
ticus, elastic:  see  elastic  and  -ity.]     The  prop- 
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erty  of  being  elastic,  in  any  sense ;  especially, 
that  physical  force  resident  in  the  smallest  sen- 
sible parts  of  bodies,  by  virtue  of  which  the 
holding  of  them  in  a  state  of  strain  (change  of 
size  or  shape)  involves  work,  which  for  smaU. 
strains  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the 
amount  of  the  strain.  There  are  different  kinds 
of  elasticity,  corresponding  to  the  different 
kinds  of  strain. 

If  the  restitution  of  a  springy  body,  forcibly  bent,  pro- 
ceed only  from  the  endeavor  of  the  compressed  parts 
themselves  to  recover  their  former  state,  one  may  not  im- 
pertinently take  notice  of  the  elasticity  that  iron,  silver 
and  brass  acquire  by  hammering. 

Boyle,  Great  Effects  of  Motion. 

On  the  fingers  of  the  queen  were  ten  gold  rings,  the 
hoops  of  which  were  not  continuous,  but  open  like  brace- 
lets to  admit  of  elasticity. 

C.  T.  Newton,  Art  and  ArchseoL,  p.  382. 
Never  did  the  finances  of  the  country  give  stronger  evi- 
dence  of  vitality,  soundness,  and  elasticity  than  was  pro. 
duced  when  Lowe,  on  opening  the  budget  of  1871  on  April 
20,  showed  the  yield  of  the  revenue  lor  1870-1  to  have 
exceeded  the  estimate  by  two  millions  and  a  quarter. 

S.  Dowell,  Taxes  in  England,  II.  363. 
He  [Berkeley)  returned  ...  to  have  the  primacy  ol 
Ireland  within  his  reach.    But  we  always  leel  that  he  has 
not  the  same  elasticity  and  heartiness  ol  life  as  before. 

Scotsman  (newspaper): 
Axis  of  elasticity,  axis  of  direct  elasticity.  See 
aa;isi.— Coefficient  of  elasticity.  See  coefficient.— 
Elasticity  of  bulk,  resistance  to  change  of  bulk.— Elas- 
ticity of  shape,  resistance  to  change  of  shape.— Fres- 
nel's  surface  of  elasticity,  a  surface  whose  radii  veo- 
tores  are  proportional  to  the  square  roots  ol  the  elastic 
forces  which,  upon  Fresnel's  theory  of  light,  are  exerted 
in  the  directions  of  those  radii  round  any  point  of  a  crys- 
talline body.— Light-elasticity.  See  li^ht—ljmit  of 
elasticity,  an  amount  of  deformation  which  if  applied  to 
a  body  is  such  that  if  made  any  greater  the  body  will  not 
completely  spring  back  when  released.  — Modulus  of 
elasticity,  the  ratio  ol  stress  to  strain  :  also  termed  the 
elasticity  simply.  See  modulus. — Perfect  elasticity,  the 
property  ol  being  perlectly  elastic.  See  elastic,  a.,  2. 
elasticness  (e-las'tik-nes),  n.  Elasticity. 
Bailey,  1727.   '[Rare.] 

elastin  (e-las'tin),  n.  [<  elast-ic  +  -i»2.]  In 
cliem.,  a  fcody  closely  resembling  albumen,  ex- 
cept that  it  is  free  from  sulphur,  forming  the 
principal  substance  of  the  elastic  flber  which  is 
the  characteristic  constituent  of  certain  tissues. 
elatchee  (e-lach'e),  ».  [<  Hind.  eldcM,  ildcM.] 
Cardamoni. 

elate  (e-laf),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  elated,  ppr. 
elating'.  [<  L.  elatiis,  pp.  of  efferre,  bring  out, 
lift  up,  <  ex,  out,  +ferre,  carry  (=  B.  hear'-),  pp. 
latus :  see  ablative,  and  cf.  collate,  delate^,  de- 
late^, dilate,  illate,  prolate,  relate,  etc.,  ande/er- 
ent.]     If.  To  raise;  exalt;  elevate. 

From  whence  the  Talismanni  with  elated  voyces,  for 
they  use  no  bels,  doe  congregate  the  people,  pronouncing 
the  Arabicke  sentence,  there  is  but  one  God,  and  Ma- 
homet his  Prophet.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  24. 
Turn  we  a  moment  Fancy's  rapid  flight 
To  vigorous  soils,  and  climes  of  far  extent ; 
Where,  by  the  potent  sun  elated  high. 
The  vineyard  swells  refulgent  on  the  day, 

Thomson,  Autumn. 

2.  To  raise  or  swell,  as  the  mind  or  spirits; 
elevate  with  satisfaction  or  gratification ;  pu£E 
up ;  make  proud. 

Though  elated  by  his  victory,  he  still  maintained  the 
appearance  ol  moderation.  Hume,  Hist.  Eng. 

He  [Gilbert  White]  brags  of  no  fine  society,  but  is  plainly 
a  little  elated  by  "  having  considerable  acquaintance  with 
a  tame  brown  owl."  Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  2. 

elate  (f-laf),  a.  [<  ME.  elat,  <  L.  elatus,  pp.: 
see  the  verb.]  1.  Raised;  lifted  up.  [Poetical 
and  archaic] 

And  sovereign  law,  that  state's  collected  will. 

O'er  thrones  and  globes,  elate. 

Sits  empress.  Sir  W.  Jones. 

2.  Exalted  in  feeling ;  elated. 

This  kyng  of  kynges  proud  was  and  elaat; 
He  wende  that  god,  that  sit  in  magestee, 
Ne  myght  hym  nat  bireue  of  his  estaat. 

Chaucer,  Monk's  Tale  (ed.  Skeat),  B.  8367. 
Those  promising  youths,  .  .  .  like  sons  of  the  morning, 
elate  with  empty  hopes  and  glittering  outsides. 

Bacon,  Moral  Fables,  i.,  Expl. 
Who  feels  his  freehold's  worth,  and  looks  elate, 
A  little  prop  and  pillar  of  the  state. 

Crabbe,  Works,  I.  176. 
=  8301.  2.  Exultant,  jubilant,  exhilarated,  overjoyed,  puff- 
ed up,  proud. 
elatedly  (f-la'ted-li),  adv.    With  elation. 

Nero,  we  find,  defiled  most  in  the  foulest  mires  of  luxu- 
ry, and  where  do  we  find  any  so  elatedly  proud,  or  so  un- 
justly rapacious  as  he?  Feltham,  On  Luke  xiv.  20. 

elatedness  (e-la'ted-nes),  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing elated.    'Bailey,  1731. 

elatement  (f-lat'ment),  n.  [<  elate  +  -ment.] 
The  act  of  elating,  or  the  state  of  Tseing  elated; 
mental  elevation ;  elation. 

A  sudden  elatement  swells  our  minds. 

Hervey,  Meditations,  II.  54. 
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elateri,  elator  (f-la'ter,  -tor),  n.  [<  elate  + 
-er\  -or.}    One  who  or  that" which  elates. 

elater^  (el'a-t6r),  n.  [NL.  elater,  <  Gr.  cAari^p, 
a  driver,  hvirler,  <  cTiahvecv  (Wa-),  drive,  set  in 
motion:  see  elastic.}  If.  Elasticity;  especially, 
the  expansibility  of  a  gas. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  swelling  of  the  compressed  wa- 
ter in  the  pewter  vessel  lately  mentioned,  and  me  spring- 
ing up  of  the  water  at  the  hole  made  by  the  needle,  were 
not  the  effects  of  an  internal  elater  of  the  water,  but  of 
the  spring  of  the  many  little  particles  of  air  dispersed 
through  that  water.     Boyle,  Spring  of  the  Air,  Exp.  xxii. 

2.  [NL.]  In  lot. :  (a)  One  of  the  four  club- 
shaped  filaments  of  Equisetaeew,  attached  at 
one  point  to  a  spore,  formed  by  the  splitting  of 
the  outer  coat  of  the  spore.  They  are  strongly  hygro- 
scopic, and  aid  in  the  dispersion  of  the  spores,  also  keep- 
ing a  small  group  together,  as  they  leave  the  sporangium. 
See  out  under  Bquisetacece.  (6)  One  of  the  long 
and  slender  fusiform  cells  of  Sepaticm  having 
one  or  more  spiral  thickenings  within.  They 
loosen  the  spores  in  the  capsule  at  the  time  of 
their  dispersion,  (c)  One  of  the  similar  free 
filaments  of  Myxomycetes  forming  part  of  the 
capillitium,  and  frequently  having  spiral  thick- 
emngs.  They  are  sometimes  furnished  with 
spines.  Their  characters  are  useful  in  distin- 
guishing species. —  3.  [NL.]  In  entom.:  (a) 
[cap.]  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Ela- 
teridce,  founded  by  Linnseus  in  1767.  it  com- 
prises over  100  species,  of  which  nearly  60  inhabit  North 
America.  They  are  mostly  found  in  temperate  regions, 
on  leaves  and  flowers,  or  oftener  under  bark.  They  are 
distinguished  from  members  of  related  genera  by  the  fili- 
form fourth  tarsal  joint,  oblong-oval  scutellum,  small  reg- 
ularly convex  head,  and  the  sinuate  single-toothed  dilata- 
tion of  the  hind  coxos.  (J)  One  of  the  Elateridm;  a 
olick-beetle.  (c)  One  of  the  elastic  bristles  at 
the  end  of  the  abdomen  of  the  Foduridce.  A. 
S.  Packard.     See  spring. 

elaterid  (e-lat'e-rid!),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  "klateridm. 

II,  n.  One  of  the  Elateridm;  a  cUek-beetle, 
spring-beetle,  or  skipjack. 

Elateridae  (el-a-ter'i-de)j  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Elater^, 
3  (a),  +  .ddcB.']  A  family  of  stemoxine  pen- 
tamerous  beetles,  corresponding  to  the  Linaean 
genus  Elater.  The  ventral  segments  are  typically  free, 
the  first  not  being  elongated ;  the  tarsi  are  5-jointed ;  the 
prothorax  is  loosely  jointed  to  the  mesothorax;  the  pro- 
sternum  is  prolonged  behind  ;  the  globose  front  coxse  are 
within  the  prosternum ;  the  hind  coxbb  are  contiguous, 
laminate,  and  sulcate ;  the  free  ventral  segments  are  5 
or  rarely  6  in  number ;  the  labrum  is  free  and  visible ; 
and  the  antennae  are  usually  serrate,  sometimes  filiform, 
pectinate,  or  flabellate.  The  species  are  very  numerous, 
and  are  known  as  click-beetles,  smapping-beetles,  spring- 
beetles,  and  skipjac?cs.  Their  legs  are  snort,  and  when 
they  are  placed  on  their  backs  on  a  flat  surface  they  right 
themselves  with  an  audible  snapping  of  their  bodies.  This 
is  effected  by  means  of  the  spine  of  the  prosternum,  which 
acts  as  a  spring  on  the  mesosternum,  and  the  force  being 
transmitted  to  the  base  of  the  elytra,  and  so  to  the  sup- 
porting surface,  the  insects  are  jerked  into  the  air  and 
manage  to  (all  on  their  feet.  The  force  is  remarkable,  as 
one  may  experience  by  trying  to  hold  one  of  the  larger 
species.  (See  cut  under  click-beetle.)  The  fireflies  of  trop- 
ical regions  are  elaters,  as  of  the  genus  Pyrophorus.  (See 
cut  under  antenna.)  The  larvae  of  many  species  are  known 
as  wireworms,  and  are  very  injurious  to  crops.  See  cut 
under  wireworm. 

elaterin,  elaterine  (e-laf  e-rin),  n.  [<  elater-ium 
+  4n^,  -j»ie2.]  A  neutral  principle  (C20H28O5) 
extracted  by  alcohol  from  elaterium.  when  pure 
it  forms  colorless  hexagonal  crystals,  which  are  odorless 
and  have  a  bitter,  acrid  taste.  It  is  used  in  medicine  in 
minute  doses  as  a  very  powerful  hydragogue  cathartic. 

elaterist  (e-lat'e-rist),  n.  [<  elater'^  +  -ist.l  One 
who  holds  that"  many  of  the  phenomena  con- 
nected with  the  air-pump  are  to  be  explained 
by  the  elasticity  of  the  air,  and  who  maintains 
the  truth  of  Boyle's  law  that  the  density  of  a  gas 
is  proportional  to  the  pressure. 

Although  our  authour  [Linus]  confesses  that  air  has  a 
spring  as  well  as  a  weight,  yet  he  resolutely  denies  that 
spring  to  be  near  great  enough  to  perform  those  things 
which  his  adversaries  (whom  for  brevity  sake  we  will 
venture  to  call  elaterists)  ascribe  to  it. 

Boyle,  Defence  against  Linus,  ii. 

elaterite  (e-lat'e-rit),  n.  [<  elater-ium  +  -ite.} 
An  elastic  mineral  resin  of  a  blacMsh-brown 
color,  subtranslucent,  and  occurring  in  soft  flex^ 
ible  masses.  Also  called  elastic  iitumen  and 
mineral  caoutchouc. 

elaterium  (el-a-te'ri-um),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  kXa- 
TJ/pio^,  driving,  driving  away,  neut.  kXar^piov,  se. 
<^ap/iaKov,  an  opening  medicine,  <  e^ar^p,  a  driver, 
<  ilavvuv  (sAa-),  drive :  see  elater^.}  1.  A  sub- 
stance obtained  from  the  fruit  of  the  Ecballwm 
Elaterium,  or  squirting  cucumber,  which,  if  it  is 
gathered  a  little  before  it  ripens,  and  the  juice 
gently  expressed,  deposits  a  green  sediment, 
which  is  collected  and  dried.  Good  elaterium  oper- 
ates as  a  drastic  purge,  and  is  generally  administered  in 
cases  of  dropsy.  It  contains  elaterin,  together  with  starch, 
resin,  etc. 
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2.  In  hot.,  a  fruit  consisting  of  three  or  more 
dehiscent  cocci,  as  in  Euphorbia.  Richard. 
[Not  used.] 

elaterometer  (el "  a  -  te  -  rom '  e  -  t6r),  n.  [<  Gr. 
eAarr/p,  a  driver  (see  elater^,  1),  +  lihpov,  a  mea- 
sure.]  An  air-pressure  or  steam-pressure  gage. 

elateryt  (el'a-te-ri),  n.  [<  Gr.  BaT^pto^,  driv- 
ing :  see  elaterium.']  Acting  force  or  elasticity : 
as,  the  elatery  of  the  air.    Say. 

elatin  (el'a-tin),  re.  [<  elat(erium)  +  -«»2.]  a 
substance  extracted  from  elaterium  by  alcohol: 
probably  a  mixture  of  elaterin  and  ehlorophyl. 
Bee  elaterin. 

Elatinacese  (e-lat-i-na'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Elatine  +  -accce.']  An  order  of  small  polypeta- 
lous  herbs  with  opposite  leaves  and  axillary 
flowers,  including  only  2  genera  and  about  20 
species ;  the  waterworts.    See  Elatine. 

Elatine  (e-lat'i-ne),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  elatine,  a 
plant  of  the  genus  Antirrhinum,  <  Gr.  ilariwi,  a 
species  of  toadflax,  so  called  from  some  resem- 
blance to  the  fir  or  pine,  fern,  of  kUnvoQ,  of  the 
fir  or  pine,  <  kMTti,  the  silver  fir,  prob.  so  call- 
ed in  reference  to  its  straight,  high  growth,  < 
kXardq,  verbal  adj.  of  k'Aavvuv,  drive,  push :  see 
elastic,  elater'^.]  A  genus  of  very  small  annual 
herbs,  typical  of  the  order  Elatinacece,  grow- 
ing in  water  or  mud,  and  found  in  temperate 
or  subtropical  regions  around  the  globe,  known 
as  waterwort.  Four  species  occur  in  the  United 
States. 

elation  (f-la'shon),  ».  [<  ME.  elacion,  <  L.  ela- 
tio(n-),  a  carrying  out,  a  lifting  up,  <  elatvs,  pp. 
of  efferre,  carry  out,  lift  up:  see  elate.']  Elas- 
ticity of  feeling  due  to  some  special  cause  or 
occasion;  an  exultant  condition  of  the  mind, 
as  from  physical  enjoyment,  success,  or  grati- 
fication of  any  kind ;  mental  inflation ;  exulta- 
tion. 

Elacioun  is  whan  he  ne  may  neither  suffre  to  have  niais- 
ter  ne  f  elawe.  Chaucer,  Parson's  Tale. 

God  began  to  punish  this  vain  elation  of  mind,  by  with- 
drawing his  favours.  Bp.  Atterhury. 
"What  to  youth  belong, 
Gay  raiment,  sparkling  gauds,  elation  strong. 

M.  Arnold,  Austerity  of  Poetry. 

Elatobranchia  (el'''a-to-brang'ki-a),  re.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  khirdg,  verbal  adj.  of  eMiveiv,  drive, 
push,  +  Ppdyxia,  giUs.]    A  group  of  mollusks. 

elator,  n.    See  etateri. 

elatrometer  (el-a-trom'e-t6r),  re.  [<  Gr.  sfMriip, 
a  driver  (see  elater^,  1),  +  /itrpov,  a  measure.] 
In  physics,  an  instrument  for  measuring  the 
degree  of  rarefaction  of  the  air  in  the  receiver 
of  an  air-pump. 

elayle  (el'a-il),  re.  [<  Gr.  tkaiov,  olive-oil;  oil, 
-I-  iiXri,  matter.]    Same  as  ethylene. 

Elberfeld  blue.    See  Uue,  re. 

elbow  (el'bo),  re.  [=  Sc.  elbuck;  <  ME.  eTbowe, 
<  AS.  elnhoga,  and  contr.  elboga  (=  D.  elleboog 
=  LG.  ellebage  =  OHG.  elinpoga,  elinpogo,  ellin- 
bogo,  MHG.  elenboge,  G.  ellenboge,  elboge  =  leel. 
olnbogi,  and  contr.  olbogi,  now  olbogi,  formerly 
alnbogi,  olbogi  =  Dan.  albue;  cf.  Sw.  armb&ge), 
elbow,  <  eln,  ell,  in  the  orig.  sense  of  'forearm,' 
+  boga,  a  bow,  in  the  orig.  sense  of  'a  bend': 
see  eZ2  and  6o«)2.  a.  ulna  3.n.A  cubit.]  1.  The 
bend  of  the  arm;  the  angle  made  by  bending 
the  arm  at  the  junctiob  of  the  upper  arm  with 
the  forearm. 

And  preide  to  god  for  hem  bothe  ladyes  and  maidenes 
in  the  chirches  vpon  theire  knees  and  elbowes,  that  god 
sholde  hem  spede  and  defende  fro  deth. 

j)fer;m(E.  B.  T.  S.Xii.  246. 

The  wings  that  waft  our  riches  out  of  sight 
Grow  on  the  gamester's  elbows. 

Cowper,  Task,  ill.  761. 

There  leaning  deep  in  broider'd  down  we  sank 
Our  elbows.  Tennyson,  Princess,  iv. 

2.  In  amat,  the  elbow-joint  and  associate  struc- 
tures. See  elbow-joint— 3.  Something  curved 
or  bent  like  the  human  elbow;  specifically,  a 
flexure  or  angle  of  a  wall  or  road,  especially  if 
not  acute;  a  sudden  turn  or  bend  in  a  river  or 
the  sea-coast;  a  jointed  or  curved  piece  of  pipe 
for  water,  smoke,  gas,  etc.,  designed  to  con- 
nect two  lines  running  at  an  angle  to  each  oth- 
er.—4.  In  carp.,  etc.,  one  of  the  upright  sides 
which  flank  any  paneled  work.    See  crosset.— 

5.  The  raised  arm  of  a  chair  or  end  of  a  sofa, 
designed  to  support  the  arm  or  elbow. 

But  elbows  still  were  wanting;  these,  some  say. 
An  alderman  of  Cripplegate  contriv'd ; 
And  some  ascribe  th'  invention  to  a  priest, 
Burly  and  big,  and  studious  of  his  ease. 

Cowper,  Task,  i.  60. 

6.  A  shoulder-point  in  cattle.  Grose.  [Local, 
Bug.]— At  one's  elbow,  near  at  hand;  convenient; 
within  call. 
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They  know  them  to  have  bin  the  main  corrupters  at  the 
Kings  elbow.  Milton,  EikonohjasteB,  xxiv. 

Sir  Roger,  planting  himself  at  our  historian's  elbow,  was 
very  attentive  to  everything  he  said.  Spectator,  No.  329. 
Elhow  in  the  hawse  (naut.),  a  turn  or  half-twist  pro- 
duced in  the  cables  of  a  ship  when  moored,  caused  by  her 
swinging  twice  the  wrong  way.— In  at  elbOWB,  in  com- 
fortable or  decent  circumstances. 

I  don't  suppose  you  could  get  a  high  style  of  man  .  .  . 
for  pay  that  hardly  keeps  him  in  at  elbows. 

George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  xxxviii. 

Out  at  elbows,  having  holes  in  the  elbows  of  one's  coat ; 
hence,  in  a  dilapidated  or  impoverished  condition ;  at  odds 
with  fortune ;  unfortunate. — To  crook  the  elbow.  See 
croofc— To  rub  or  touch  elbows,  to  associate  closely ;  be 
intimate.— To  shake  the  elbow,  to  gamble:  from  the 
motion  of  shaking  a  dice-box. 

He's  always  shaking  his  heels  with  the  ladies,  and  his 
elbows  with  the  lords.  Vaniniigh,  Confederacy,  i. 

Up  to  the  elbows  (in  anything),  very  busy ;  wholly  en- 
gaged or  engrossed. 
elbow  (el'bo),  V.  [<  elbow,  re.]  I.  trans.  X.  To 
push  or  shove  with  or  as  if  with  the  elbow; 
hence,  figuratively,  to  push  or  thrust  by  over- 
bearing means ;  crowd:  as,  to  eftote people  aside 
in  a  crowd;  to  elbow  a  rival  out  of  the  way. 

He'll  .  .  .  elbow  out  his  neighbours.  Dryden. 

I  would  gladly  abandon,  of  my  own  free  will,  the  part  I 
have  in  her  fickle  favour,  but  I  will  not  be  elbowed  out  of 
it  by  the  clown  Sussex  or  this  new  upstart. 

Scott,  Kenilworth,  xvi. 

3.  To  make  or  gain  by  pushing  as  with  the  el- 
bows: as,  to  elbow  one's  way  through  a  crowd. 

As  some  unhappy  wight,  at  some  new  play, 
At  the  pit  door  stands  elbowing  a  way. 

Goldsmith,  Good-natured  Man,  Epil. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  jut  into  an  angle ;  project ; 
bend  or  curve  abruptly,  as  a  wall  or  a  stream. 
—  2.  To  jostle  with  or  as  if  with  the  elbow ; 
push  one's  way;  hence, figuratively,  to  be  rudely 
self-assertive  or  aggressive. 

He  that  grows  hot  and  turbid,  that  elbows  in  all  his  phil- 
osophick  disputes,  must  needs  be  very  proud  of  his  own 
sufficiencies.  Mannyngham,  Discourses  (1681),  p.  50. 

Purse-proud,  elbowing  Insolence, 
Bloated  Empiric,  puff'd  Pretence. 

Grainger,  Solitude. 

elbow-board  (el'bo-bord),  re.  The  board  at  the 
bottom  of  a  window  which  forms  the  inner  sill. 

elbow-chair  (el'bo-ehar),  n.  Same  as  arm-chair. 
[Now  rare.] 

The  furniture  .  .  .  [consisted]  of  hangings  made  of  old 
Genoa  yellow  damask,  with  a  bed  and  elbow  chairs  of  the 
same  stuff,  adorned  with  fringes  of  blue  silk. 

Smollett,  tr.  of  Gil  Bias,  x.  8. 

Necessity  invented  stools. 
Convenience  next  suggested  elbow-chairs. 

Cowper,  Task,  i.  87. 

elbow-cuff  (el'bo-kuf),  re.  An  attachment  to 
the  short  elbow-sleeve  of  a  woman's  dress,  worn 
about  1775.  The  cuff  is  or  appears  to  be  turned 
back  so  as  to  cover  the  elbow  like  a  cap. 

elbowed  (el'bod),  a.  [<  elbow  +  -ed^.]  Sup- 
plied with  or  shaped  like  an  elbow ;  specifically, 
in  entom.,  turning  at  an  angle;  kneed;  genicu- 
late: as,  eiSowedantennse;  elbowed  maika.  West- 
wood. 

Picks,  having  straight  tips  converging  to  the  eye,  instead 
of  being  curved,  are  said  to  be  elbowed  or  anchored. 

Wm.  Morgan,  Man.  of  Mining  Tools,  p.  74. 

elbow-gauntlet  (erbo-gant''''let),  re.  A  gaunt- 
let of  which  the  cuff  covers  the  forearm  nearly 
to  the  elbow-joint,  it  is  sometimes  prolonged  on  the 
outer  edge  of  the  arm  so  as  to  protect  the  elbow.  During 
the  sixteenth  century  such  gauntlets  of  steel  superseded 
the  vambrace,  and  gloves  of  leather  and  quilted  silk  an- 
swering the  same  purpose  were  worn  far  into  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

elbow-grease  (el'bo-gres),  re.  A  colloquial  or 
humorous  expression  for  energetic  hand-labor, 
as  in  rubbing,  scouring,  etc. 

He  has  scartit  and  dintit  my  gude  mahogany  past  a'  the 
power  o'  bees-wax  and  elbow-grease  to  smooth. 

Gait,  The  EntaU,  III.  84. 

To  clean  a  gun  properly  requires  some  knowledge,  more 
good  temper,  and  most  elbow-grease. 

Coues,  Field  Ornith.  (1874),  p.  13. 

elbow-guard  (el'bo-gard),  n.    Same  as  cubitidre. 

elbow-joint  (el'bo-joint),  re.  In  anat,  the  ar- 
ticulation of  the  forearm  with  the  upper  arm ; 
the  joint  formed  by  the  articulation  of  the  ulna 
and  radius  with  the  humerus.  The  head  of  the  ra- 
dius and  the  greater  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna,  respec- 
tively, are  apposed  to  the  trochlear  and  capitellar  surfaces 
of  the  humerus.  In  so  far  as  the  movement  of  the  whole 
forearm  upon  the  upper  arm  is  concerned,  the  elbow-joint 
is  the  most  strict  ginglymus  or  hinge-joint  in  the  body, 
having  no  lateral  motion ;  but  the  head  of  the  radius  in- 
dependently revolves  in  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity  of  the 
ulna,  pivoted  upon  the  capitellum  of  the  humerus,  in  the 
movements  of  pronation  and  supination.  The  term  is  ex- 
tended to  the  corresponding  joint  of  the  arm  or  fore  limb 
of  other  animals,  whatever  its  construction  may  be. 

elbow-piece  (el'bo-pes),  «.    Same  as  cubitiere. 
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elbow-plate  (el'bo-plat),  n.  l.  in. paper-mal- 
intj,  the  cutter  of  the  rag-cutting  machme  when 
bent  to  an  angle  in  the  middle. —  2.  An  early 
name  for  the  cubitiSre,  denoting  especially  the 
simple  form  used  during  the  thirteenth  century. 
See  out  under  armor  (fig.  2). 

elbow-rail  (el'bo-ral),  n.  In  a  railroad-ear,  a 
part  of  the  body-framing  running  horizontally 
along  the  sides  at  about  the  height  of  the  elbow 
of  a  passenger  in  a  sitting  position.  Car-Build- 
er's Diet. 

elbow-room  (el'bo-rom),  n.    Eoom  to  extend 
the  elbows ;  hence,  freedom  from  confinement ; 
ample  room  for  motion  or  action. 
Now  my  soul  hath  eibow-room.       Sfuik.,  K.  John,  v.  7. 

No  sooner  is  he  disappointed  of  that  harbour  then  God 
provides  cities  of  Hebron ;  Saul  shal  die  to  give  him  el- 
bow-room. Bp.  Hall,  Abner  and  Joab. 

elbow-scissors  (erbo-siz"orz),  n.  pi.  Scissors 
which,  for  convenience  in  cutting,  have  a  bend 
in  the  blade  or  shank. 

elbow-shaker  (el'bo-sha'kfer),  n.  A  dicer;  a 
sharper;  a  gamester.    Halliwell.    [Old  slang.] 

elbow-sniela  (el'bo-sheld),  n.  The  piece  of  ar- 
mor protecting  the  elbow;  a  oubitifere.  See 
outs  under  armor  (figs.  2  and  3).    Hewitt. 

elbow-sleeve  (el'bo-slev),  n.  A  sleeve  in  a 
woman's  dress,  terminatiag  at  the  elbow. 

elbow-tongs  (el'b6-t6ngz),  n.  pi.  A  pair  of 
heavy  tongs  with  curved  jaws. 

elbuck  (el'buk),  n.    A  Scotch  form  of  elbow. 

elcaja  (el-ka'ja),  n.  An  Arabian  tree,  2WcMJix 
emetica,  the  miit  of  which  is  emetio,  and  also 
is  sometimes  used  in  the  composition  of  an 
ointment  for  the  cure  of  the  itch. 

Elcesaite,  Elkesaite  (el-se'-,  el-ke'sa-it),  n. 
One  of  a  party  or  sect  among  the  Jewisli  Chris- 
tians of  the  second  century,  deriving  their 
name  from  Elkasai  or  Elxai,  either  their  found- 
er or  leader,  or  the  title  of  the  book  containing 
their  doctrines,  which  they  regarded  as  a  spe- 
cial revelation.  Their  belief  and  practices  were  a 
mixture  of  Gnosticism  and  Judaism,  with  much  that  was 
peculiar.  They  were  finally  confounded  with  the  Ebionites. 

elchi,  elchee  (el'chi,  -che),  n.    [Turk,  and  Pers., 

<  Hind,  elehi,  an  ambassador,  envoy.]  An  am- 
bassador or  envoy.     Also  spelled  eltoM. 

Things  which  they  had  told  to  Colonel  Eose  they  did 
not  yet  dare  to  tell  to  the  great  Elchi  (Lord  Stratford  de 
RedcliSe).  Einglake. 

eld  (eld),  n.  [=  So.  eild,  <  ME.  eld,  elde,  eelde, 
earlier  ylde,  <  AS.  yldu,  yldo,  rarely  celdm,  celd, 
eld,  old  age,  an  age,  antiquity  (=  OS.  eldi  = 
OHG.  alU,  elU  =  Icel.  old  =  Dan.  wide  =  Goth. 
aids,  age,  an  age),  <  eald,  old:  see  old  and 
world."]    1.  Age:  said  of  any  period  of  life. 

I^e  hundredth  wyntres  I  am  of  elde, 
Me  tbynk  ther  jeris  as  yestirday. 

York  Plays,  p.  43. 

Lest  migte  the  f aylled 
In  thyne  olde  elde.         Piers  Plowman  (B),  xii.  8. 
That  faire  child  was  of  foure  ger  eld. 

William  of  Paleme  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3498. 

2.  Old  age;  senility;  also,  an  old  person. 

Weake  eld  hath  left  thee  nothing  wise. 

Spenser,  ¥.  Q.,  II.  iii.  16. 

The  weak  fantasy  of  indigent  eld.  Lamb,  Witches. 

Time  hath  reft  whate'er  my  soul  enjoy'd, 
And  with  the  ills  of  Eld  mine  earlier  years  alloy'd. 

Byron,  Childe  Harold,  ii.  98. 

Green  boyhood  presses  there, 
And  waning  eld,  pleading  a  youthful  soul, 
Intreats  admission.  Southey. 

S.  An  age ;  an  indefinitely  long  period  of  time. 

The  thridde  werldes  elde  cam  ^uanne  [when] 
Thare  begat  Abram.        Genesis  and  Exodus,  1.  705. 

4.  Time. 

^    This  storie  olde,  .  .  . 

That  elde  which  al  can  frete  and  bite  .  .  . 
Hath  nygh  devoured  out  of  our  memorie. 

Chaucer,  Anelida  and  Arcite,  1.  10. 

B.  Former  ages ;  old  times ;  antiquity. 

Traditions  of  the  saint  and  sage. 
Tales  that  have  the  rime  of  age. 
And  chronicles  of  eld. 

Longfellow,  Prelude. 

[Obsolete  or  poetical  in  all  uses.] 
eldf,  a.  An  obsolete  variant  of  old. 
eldt,  V.     [<  ME.  elden,  become  old,  tr.  make  old, 

<  AS.  yldan,  celdian,  delay,  tr.  put  off,  delay, 
prolong,  <  eald,  old:  see  old,  a.,  and  old,  v.  (of 
which  eld,  u.,  is  a  doublet),  and  eld,  «.]  I.  in- 
trans.  1.  To  become  old;  grow  old. 

Vertu  stille  ne  aholde  nat  dden. 

Chaucer,  Boethius,  ii.  prose  7. 

Time  .  .  .  had  maad  hir  elde 

So  inly.  Bom.  of  the  Bose,  1,  395. 

2.  To  delay ;  linger.    Ps.  Cott. 
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II,  trans.  To  make  old. 
Tyme  that  eldith  our  auncessours,  and  eldeth  kings  and 
emperours.  Bom.  of  the  Bose,  1.  891. 

elden  (el'den),  n.    A  dialectal  form  of  elding. 

elderi  (el'der),  a.  compar.  [<  ME.  elder,  eldere, 
eldre,  either,  alder,  aldre,  celdre,  ealdre,  <  AS. 
yldra,  eldra  (=  OFries.  alder,  elder  =  OS.  aldira 
=  OHG.  alter,  MHG.  elter,  G.  alter  =  Icel.  ellri, 
eldri  =  Dan.  celdre  =  Sw.  dldre),  compar.  (with 
umlaut)  of  eald,  old.  The  compar.  older  is  mod- 
em, <  old  +  -er"^:  see  old.  Of.  elder^,  «.]  1. 
Older ;  senior :  having  lived  a  longer  time ;  born, 
produced,  or  formed  before  something  else :  op- 
posed to  younger. 

Sadoyne  hir  brother  that  was  either  than  she. 

Merlin  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  iii.  472. 

The  elder  shall  serve  the  younger.  Gen.  xxv.  23. 

His  elder  son  was  in  the  field.  Luke  xv.  26. 

After  fifteen  Months  Imprisonment,  K.  Richard  is  re- 
leased, and  returns  into  England  four  Years  elder  than  he 
went  out.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  64. 

2.  Prior  in  origin  or  appointment;  preceding 
iu  the  date  of  a  commission;  senior:  as,  an 
elder  oficer  or  magistrate. 

You  wrong  me,  Brutus, 
I  said  an  elder  soldier,  not  a  better. 

Shak.,  J.  C,  iv.  3. 

He  [Dryden]  may  very  well  Have  preferred  Romanism 

because  of  its  elder  claim  to  authority  in  all  matters  of 

doctrine.  Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  77. 

3.  Prior  in  time;  earlier;  former. 

In  elder  times,  when  merriment  was. 
Bobin  Hood  and  the  Beggar  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  252). 

In  the  elder  days  of  Art, 
Builders  wrought  with  greatest  care. 

LongfeU<yw,  The  Builders. 

The  account  of  this  ...  is  so  strongly  characterized  by 
the  simplicity  of  elder  times  .  .  .  that  I  shall  venture  to 
read  an  extract  from  the  author  who  relates  it. 

Everett,  Orations,  II.  80. 
The  North  Devon  coast  .  .  .  has  the  primary  merit  of 
being,  as  yet,  virgin  soil  as  to  railways.    I  went  accord- 
ingly from  Barnstaple  to  Ilf  racombe  on  the  top  of  a  coach, 
in  the  fashion  of  elder  days. 

H.  James,  Jr.,  Trans.  Sketches,  p.  36. 

Elder  Brethren.  SeeJrotfter. — Elder  Edda.  SeeEdda, 
—  Elder  liand.  See  hand. 
elder!  (el'd6r),  n.  [<  (1)  ME.  pi.  eldren,  celdren, 
celderen,  aldren,  ealdren,  and  (with  double  pi.) 
eldrene,  elderne,  also  (with  pi.  of  adj.  in  posi- 
tive) eldre,  eldere,  also  (prop.  pi.  of  (2),  below) 
elderes,  eldres,  elders,  rarely  olders,  (a)  parents, 
(6)  ancestors;  (2)  ME.  rarely  in  sing,  eldere, 
celdere,  celder,  alder,  (c)  a  chief ;  the  forms  and 
senses  being  mixed  in  ME.,  but  distinct  in  AS. : 
<  AS.  (1)  yldran,  eld/ram,,  celdran  (ONorth.  aldro), 
(a)  parents,  (6)  ancestors  (rarely  in  sing,  yldra, 
parent,  father,  =  OFries.  aldera,  ieldera,  alder, 
elder  =  OS.  aldiro,  aldro,  pi.  aldron,  eldiron 
=  G.  eltern,  pi.,  parents,  voreltem,  ancestors, 
=  Dan.  forcBld/re  =  Sw.  fordldrar,  pi.,  parents), 
pi.  of  yldra,  etc.,  adj.  compar.  of  eald,  old: 
see  elder^,  a. ;  (2)  AS.  ealdor,  aldor,  pi.  ealdras, 
aldras,  (a)  an  elder,  parent,  (6)  ancestor,  also 
and  more  commonly  (c)  a  chief,  prince,  <  eald, 
old,  +  -or;  orig.  identical  with  the  compar.  adj.] 

1.  One  who  is  older  than  another  or  others; 
an  elderly  person. 

To  fruotifle  also  this  is  honest. 

That  yonger  men  obeye  unto  thaire  eldron 

In  gouvernynge,  as  goode  and  buxom  childron. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  6. 

At  the  board,  and  in  private,  it  very  well  becometh 
children's  innocency  to  pray,  and  their  elders  to  say  Amen. 
Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity. 
He  led  a  blooming  bride. 
And  stood  a  wither'd  elder  at  her  side. 

Crabbe,  Parish  Register. 

The  tavern-hours  of  mighty  wits. 
Thine  elders  and  thy  betters. 

Tennyson,  Will  Waterproof. 

2.  A  forefather;  a  predecessor;  one  of  a  for- 
mer generation  in  the  same  family,  class,  or 
community. 

By  it  [faith]  the  elders  obtained  a  good  report. 

Heb.  xi.  2. 
Carry  your  head  as  your  elders  have  done  before  you. 
Sir  B.  L' Estrange. 

3.  In  the  Old  Testament,  a  title  of  indefinite 
signification  applied  to  various  officers,  but 
generally  indicating  in  the  earlier  history  the 
princes  or  heads  of  tribes,  and  afterward  men 
of  special  influence,  dignity,  and  authority  in 
their  local  community.  In  the  New  Testament  the 
elders  are  the  lay  element  in  the  Sanhedrim,  the  supreme 
court  of  the  Jewish  nation  in  the  first  century. 

Gather  unto  me  all  the  elders  of  your  tribes,  and  your 
officers,  that  I  may  speak  these  words  in  their  ears. 

Dent.  xxxi.  28. 

Her  husband  is  known  in  the  gates,  when  he  sitteth 
among  the  elders  of  the  land.  Prov.  xxxi.  23. 
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In  the  first  instance,  at  any  rate  originally,  the  head  of 
the  first  house  was  always  the  head  of  the  clan,  that  of 
the  first  clan  also  that  of  the  tribe.  All  these  three  grades 
of  the  heads  of  the  people,  who  would  thus  reach  the  total 
of  1,728,  might  certainly  be  also  designated  by  one  com- 
mon name,  and  in  all  probability  this  was  furnished  by 
the  name  "head"  or  "father,"  also  more  definitely  the 
"head  of  the  fathers,"  but  more  frequently  by  the  name  ■ 
we  so  often  meet  with  of  elder. 

Ewald,  Antiq.  of  Israel  (trans.),  p.  246. 

4.  In  the  New  Testament,  also  the  title  of 
certain  officers  in  the  Christian  church,  whose 
functions  are  not  clearly  defined,  but  who  ap- 
parently exercised  a  considerable  control  in  the 
conduct  of  the  local  churches.  Scholars  are  not 
agreed  as  to  the  limits  or  nature  of  their  authority.  The 
Presbyterians  maintain  that  there  were  two  classes  of  el- 
ders (1  Tim.  v.  17 ;  1  Cor.  xii.  28 ;  Rom.  xii.  6-8 ;  Acts  xv. 
25,  26,  XX.  28 ;  Heb.  xiii.  7,  17).  The  Congregationalists 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Episcopalians  on  the  other,  main- 
tain that  there  was  no  distinction  between  ruling  and 
teaching  elders,  the  elder  or  presbyter  being  in  their  judg- 
ment identical  with  the  pastor  or  shepherd  of  the  flock 
(Acts  XX.  28 ;  1  Thes.  v.  12 ;  Heb.  xiii.  7, 17 ;  1  Tim.  v.  17). 

Elder  is  the  translation  of  the  equivalent  word,  which 
we  still  preserve  in  its  Greek  form  of  presbyter,  and  which- 
is  contracted  through  the  old  French  forms  prester  and 
prestre,  into  priest.  Smith,  N.  T.  Hist.,  p.  447,  note. 

5.  In  certain  Protestant  churches,  an  officer  ex- 
ercising governmental  functions,  either  with  or 
without  teaching  or  pastoral  functions,  (o)  in 
churches  of  the  Baptist  persuasion  the  pastors  of  churches 
are  usually  called  elders,  although  the  class  especially  so 
called  are  not  settled  pastors,  but  evangelists  and  mis- 
sionaries. (i>)  (1)  In  chdrches  of  the  Presbyterian  order 
the  pastor  of  a  church  is  technically  called  the  teaching 
elder,  as  distinguished  from  the  ruling  elders,  commonly 
called  simply  elders,  who  are  a  body  of  laymen,  varying 
in  number,  selected  to  assist  the  pastor  in  the  oversight 
and  government  of  the  church.  The  board  of  ruling  el- 
ders constitute  with  the  pastor  the  session  of  the  church, 
and  are  intrusted  with  its  government  and  discipline,  sub- 
ject to  the  supervision  of  the  Presbytery.  Such  elders  are 
required  to  accept  the  Symbol  or  Confession  of  Faith  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church ;  they  do  not  administer  the  sac- 
raments, but  aid  in  the  Lord's  supper  by  distributing  the 
elements.  They  are  sometimes  elected  for  life,  sometimes 
only  for  a  term  of  years.  (2)  In  the  early  days  of  Congre- 
gationalism many  churches  had,  besides  the  pastor  and 
teacher,  a  ruling  elder,  charged  with  matters  of  church 
government  and  discipline. 

The  congregation  at  Watertown  (whereof  Mr.  George 
Phillips  was  pastor)  had  chosen  one  Richard  Brown  for 
their  elder.  Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  81. 

I  judg  it  not  lawfuU  for  you,  being  a  ^"ulin^  Elder,  .  .  . 

opposed  to  the  Elders  that  teach  &  exhorte  and  labore  in 

ye  word  and  doctrine,  to  which  ye  sacrements  are  annexed, 

to  administer  them,  nor  convenient  if  it  were  lawfuU. 

Bobinson,  Quoted  in  Bradford's  Plymouth  Plantation, 

(p.  167. 
(e)  In  some  bodies  of  American  Methodists  elder  is  the 
general  term  for  any  clergyman.  In  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  the  presiding  elder  is  an  ordained  clergyman 
appointed  by  and  serving  under  the  bishop  as  superinten- 
dent,  with  large  though  carefully  defined  supervisory  pow- 
ers within  a  specified ' '  district,"  which  usually  corresponds 
somewhat  in  extent  to  an  average  county  in  an  eastern 
State.  In  this  district  every  minister  is  amenable  to  him, 
and  every  church  is  subject  to  his  supervision  and  is  usu- 
ally visited  by  him  three  or  four  times  during  the  year. 
He  presides  at  Quarterly  and  often  at  District  Conferences. 
Traveling  elders  are  itinerant  preachers  appointed  by  the 
Annual  Conference,  (d)  In  the  Mormon  Church  the  elder 
is  an  officer  whose  duty  it  is  "to  preach  and  baptize ;  to 
ordain  other  elders,  and  also  priests,  teachers,  and  dea- 
cons ;  to  lay  on  hands  for  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  to 
bless  children ;  and  to  take  the  lead  of  all  meetings."  The ' 
elders  constitute  the  Melchizedek  priesthood,  and  include 
the  apostles,  the  Seventy,  the  evangelists  or  patriarchs, 
and  the  high  priest.  Mormon  Catechism,  xvii.  (e)  Among 
the  Shakers,  four  elders,  two  males  and  two  females  (the 
latter  also  called  elderesses),  have  charge  of  each  of  the 
aggregated  families. 
elder2  (el'd6r),  n.  [(1)  <  ME.  elder,  eldre,  eldyr 
(with  excrescent  W),  eller,  also  ellerne,  ellarne 
(whence  mod.  dial,  eller,  eldern,  ellern,  ellen- 
tree),  <  AS.  ellen,  the  usual  form,  but  earlier 
ellaern  (in  a  Kentish  gloss)  =  MLG.  elhorn, 
aUforn,  alherne,  etc.,  LG.  elloorn,  elder,  the  el- 
der-tree. (2)  Another  form  appears  in  E.  dial. 
Mlder,  <  ME.  Mlder,  hiller,  liillor,  Mllerne,  heir 
derne  (generally,  like  the  other  ME.  forms,  in 
connection  with  tree)  =  D.  halder(-boom)  (now 
vlier,  vlier-hoom)  =  Norw.  hyll,  hylle-tre  =  6w. 
hyll,  hylle-trd  =  Dan.  hyld,  hylde-trce,  elder,  el- 
der-tree. (3)  A  third  form  appears  in  OHG. 
holantar,  hohintar,  MHG.  holander,  holder,  G. 
holunder,  hohlunder,  holder,  dial,  holler.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  these  three  forms  are  ult. 
identical.  Popular  etym.  has  wrought  confu- 
sion, 6.  g.,  in  assimilating  the  forms  with  those 
of  alder^;  at.  ME.  elder,  mod.  dial,  eller,  LG. 
ellern,  G.  eller,  alder.  The  third  form,  OHG. 
holantar,  eta.,  appears  to  consist  of  holr,  the 
root  of  the  word,  popularly  supposed  to  be 
identical  with  hoi,  mod.  G.  hohl,  =  AS.  hoi,  hol- 
low, -t-  -an  =  AS.  -en,  inflexive  or  deriv.  suffix,  + 
-tar,  MHG.  -der,  moh.  (as  in  OHG.  mazeol-tra, 
MHG.  mazolter,  Gf.  massholder  =  AS.  mapuUdur, 
-dor,  -dern,  maple-tree)  cognate  with  tree:  cf. 
the  Scand.  forms  with  -tre,  -trd,  -tree.    Some 
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compare  Buss.  Tcalima,  elder.]  The  common 
name  for  species  of  Sanibuous.  The  ordinary  elder 
of  Europe  is  S.  nigra,  and  that  of  North  America  is  S.  Co- 
7iaden«ha,  both  with  black-purple  berries,  well  known  as 
shrubs  01  rapid  growth,  the  steins  containing  an  unusual 
amount  of  pith.  The  red-berried  elder  of  the  United 
States  is  S.  rocemosa,  and  the  dwarf  or  gi'ound  elder  of 
Europe  is  S.  EbvXus.  From  the  dried  pith  of  the  elder-tree 
balls  for  electrical  purposes  are  made.  The  wood  is  also 
used  for  inferior  turnery-work,  weavers'  shuttles,  netting- 
pins,  and  shoemakers'  pegs. 

Laurel  for  a  garland,  or  elder  for  a  disgrace. 

Lyly,  Alexander  and  Campaspe,  Epil. 
Box-elder,  the  Segundo  aeeroides,  a  North  American 
tree,  often  cultivated  for  shade.— Dwarf  elder,  of  Ja- 
maica, the  PUea  graradis,  a  suifrutescent  urticaceous 
plant  with  large  elder-like  leaves. — IVIarsll-elder,  of  the 
United  States,  Iva  frutescens. —  Poison  elder,  the  poi- 
son sumac,  Rhus  venenata. —  Red,  rose,  or  wmte  elder, 
of  Europe,  the  guelder-rose,  Viburnum  Opulue.  Also 
called  water-elder.— 'VHA  elder,  la)  In  England,  the 
ashweed,  jUgopodium  Podagraria.  Also  called  Irisho^s- 
elder.  (6)  In  the  United  States,  the  Aralia  hispida. 
elderberry  (el'dfer-ber^i),  ». ;  pi.  elderberries 
(-iz).  [<  elder^  +  herry'^-.'}  The  purplish-'blaok 
drupaceous  fruit  of  the  elder,  Sambuciis  nigra 
ana  8.  Canadensis,  having  an  acidulous  and 
sweetish  taste,  and  used  for  making  a  kind  of 
wine.  The  inspissated  juice  is  employed  as  an 
aperient  and  a  diuretic. 

That  elderberries  are  poison,  as  we  are  taught  by  tradi- 
tion, experience  will  unteach  us. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  ii.  7. 

elderess  (el'd6r-es),  n.    A  female  elder, 
elderfathert,  »•    See  eldfather. 
elder-gun  (el'd^r-gun),  n.    A  popgun  made  of 
elder-wood  by  extracting  the  pith. 

That's  a  perilous  shot  out  of  an  elder  gun,  that  a  poor 
and  private  displeasure  can  do  against  a  monarch  I 

Shall.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  1. 
If  he  give  not  back  his  crown  again  upon  the  report  of 
an  elder-gun,  I  have  no  augury. 

BeoM.  ami  Fl.,  Philaster,  i.  1. 

elderly  (el'd6r-li),  a.  [<  elder^  +  -ly\'\  Some- 
what old;  advanced  beyond  middle  age ;  bor- 
dering on  old  age ;  as,  elderly  people. 

I  knew  them  all  as  babies,  and  now  they're  elderly  men. 
Tennyson,  The  Grandmother. 
=;Syn.  Old,  etc.    See  aged. 
eldemH  (el'dSm),  a.    [.Also  eldrenj  <  elder^  + 
-».]    Mder;  elderly;  aged. 

Then  out  it  speaks  an  eldren  knight.  .  .  . 
"  0  haud  your  tongue,  ye  eldren  man, 
And  bring  me  not  to  shame." 

Tam-a-Line  (Child's  Ballads,  I.  260). 

eldern^t  (el'dfem),  a.  [<  elder^  +  -n,  for  -em., 
Cf.  ME,  ellern,  etc.,  elder.]  Of  elder;  made  of 
elder ;  belonging  to  the  elder. 

Hee  would  discharge  us  as  boyes  do  eldeme  gunnes— 
one  pellet  to  strike  out  another. 

Marston  and  Webster,  Malcontent,  iv.  4. 

Nettles  are  put  in  pottage,  and  sallats  are  made  of  eldern- 
buds.  Fuller,  Holy  State,  I.  v.  2. 

eldership  (el'dSr-ship),  n.     [<  elder^  +  -sMp.'] 

1.  Seniority ;  the  state  of  being  older.     [Bare 

or  obsolete.] 

No  other  dominion  than  paternity  and  eldership, 

Baleigh,  Hist.  World,  I.  ix.  §  1. 

Though  Truth  and  Falsehood  are  as  twins  ally'd, 
There's  eldership  on  Truth's  delightful  side. 

Pamell,  Donne's  Third  Satire  Versified. 

2.  The  office  of  an  elder :  as,  he  was  elected  to 
the  eldersMp. — 3.  A  body  or  an  order  of  elders. 

No  repeated  orambes  of  Christ's  discipline,  of  Elders 
and  Elderships,  ...  no  engine  was  capable  to  buoy  up 
Presbytery.  Bp.  Oatiden,  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  17. 

elder-tree  (el'dSr-tre),  n.    See  elder^. 
elder-'Wine  (el'dfer-win),  n.    A  wine  made  from 
elderberries,  usually  with  the  addition  of  some 
spirit. 

eldest  (el'dest),  a.  superl.  [<  ME.  eldest,  eU 
deste,  ealdeste,  oldest,  <  AS.  yldesta,  superl.  of 
eald,  old.  The  form  oldest  is  mod.,  <  old  + 
-est;  cf.  elder\  a.]  Oldest;  rhost  advanced  in 
age;  that  was  bom  first:  as,  the  eldest  son  or 
daughter. 

Then  he  [the  king  of  Moab]  took  his  eldest  son  that  should 
have  reigned  in  his  stead,  and  offered  him  for  a  burnt  of- 
fering upon  the  wall.  2  Ki.  iii.  27. 
O,  my  offence  is  rank,  it  smells  to  heaven ; 
It  hath  the  primal  eldest  curse  upon  't, 
A  brother's  murther  1              Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  3. 

Eldest  hand.    See  hand. 

el&athert,  »•  [<  MB.  eldfader,  eldefader,  aid- 
fader,  <  AS.  ealdfwder,  aldfceder  (=  OFries.  al- 
dafeder,  aldfader),  grandfather,  <  eald,  old,  -I- 
/«efor,  father:  see  old  (&nd  eld)  sead  father.  Cf. 
eldmother.']     1.  A  grandfather. 

The  wyt  of  hire  fadir  or  of  hire  eld^adir. 

Chaucer,  Boethius,  u.  prose  4. 

2.  A  father-in-law. 

eldin,  n.    See 
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elding  (el'dmg),  n.  [E.  dial.  Also  eliding,  el- 
din, elden  (and  eel-thing),  <  ME.  *elding,  eyl- 
dyng,  <  Icel.  elding  (=  Dan.  ilding),  fuel,  <  eldr 
=  Dan.  ild,  fire:  see  anneaP-.']  It.  Firewood; 
fuel..  Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  136. 

Ye'll  be  wanting  eliding  now,  or  something  to  pitt  ower 
the  winter.  Scott,  Guy  Mannering,  xlv. 

2.  Rubbish.  MalUwell. 
eldmothert,  n.  [<  ME.  eldmoder,  <  AS.  eald- 
modor  (=  OFries.  aldemoder,  aldmoder),  grand- 
mother, <  eald,  old,  -I-  modor,  mother :  see  old 
(and  eld)  and  mother.  Cf.  eldfather. "]  1.  A 
grandmother. 

Eldmoder  to  ane  hunder  thar  saw  I  Hecuba. 

Gavin  Douglas,  tr.  of  Virgil,  p.  55. 

2.  A  mother-in-law.    Salliwell. 

Item.  I  gyve  vnto  my  eldmoder  his  [the  father-in- 
law's]  wyfle,  my  wyfles  froke  and  a  read  petticote. 

Will  0/1571  (cited  in  Prompt.  Parv.,  ed.  Way,  p.  138). 

El  Dorado  (el  do-ra'do).  [Sp.,  Ut.  the  gold- 
en: el,  the  (<  L'.  ille,  that);  dorado,  pp.  of 
dorar,  gild:  see  dorado  and  deau/rate.']  A 
country  rich  beyond  all  precedent  in  gold  and 
jewels,  which  the  early  Spanish  explorers  be- 
lieved to  exist  somewhere  in  the  new  world, 
and  which  OreUana  averred  that  he  had  found 
in  his  voyage  down  the  Amazon  in  1540-41. 
This  was  soon  disproved,  but  the  search  was  continued 
down  to  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  name  has  be- 
come a  synonym  for  any  region  said  to  abound  in  the 
means  of  easily  acquired  wealth.  It  was  used  with  spe- 
cific reference  to  California  for  some  years  after  the  dis- 
covery of  gold  there  in  1848.  Sometimes  written  as  one 
word:  as,  the  Eldorado  of  the  West. 

My  sick  brother,  as  in  hospital-maladies  men  do,  thou 
dreamest  of  Paradises  and  El  Dorados,  which  are  far  from 
thee.  Carlyle. 

In  Eldorado,  we  are  told,  the  children  in  the  streets 
play  with  nuggets  of  gold  instead  of  marbles. 

Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XL.  98. 

eldrich,  eldritcll  (el'drich),  a.  [Sc,  also  for- 
merly spelled  elriche,  elrische,  el/raige,  elrick,  al- 
risch,  allerish,  airy,  elphrish,  etc.;  origin  un- 
certain.] Hideous;  ghastly;  wild;  weird;  pre- 
ternatural. 

She  heard  strange  elritch  sounds 
Upon  that  wind  which  went. 

The  Young  Tandane  (Child's  Ballads,  I.  123). 

His.lengthen'd  chin,  his  turn'd-up  snout. 
His  eldritch  squeal  and  gestures. 

Bums,  Holy  Fair. 

Elean  (e'le-an),  a.    Same  as  EUac. 

Eleatic  (el-e-at'ik),  a.  and  n.  [<  L^  EleaUeus, 
also  Eleates,  pertaining  to  Elea,  Gr.  'W^a,  L. 
also  VeUa  and  JSelia,  orig.  called  (by  its  Greek 
founders)  TeA)?,  i.  e.  (prob.),  *Ft'>i.ri,  <  e^',  orig. 
*F£;iof,  amarsh,  low  ground  by  rivers.]  I.  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  Elea  (Latin  Velia),  an  ancient 
Greek  town  in  southern  Italy  or  Magna  Grsecia ; 
specifically,  an  epithet  given  to  a  school  of 
Greek  philosophy  foimded  by  Xenophanes  of 
Colophon,  who  resided  in  Elea.  The  most  distin- 
guished philosophers  of  this  school  were  Parmenides  and 
Zeno.  The  main  Eleatic  doctrines  are  developments  of 
the  conception  that  the  One,  or  Absolute,  alone  is  real. 

II.  n.  1.  An  inhabitant  of  Elea. — 2.  An  ad- 
herent of  the  Eleatic  philosophy. 

Eleaticism  (el-f-at'i-sizm),  n.  l<Eleatic  +  4sm.'} 
The  doctrines  of  the  Eleatic  school  of  philoso- 
phy. 

elec.  An  abbreviation  of  electric  and  electricity. 

elecampane  (el^e-kam-pan'),  »•  [Formerly  eli- 
campane,  alecampane,  alycompaine,  heliecampa- 
nie  (the  first  part  being  al- 
tered appar.  in  simulation 
of  the  L.  name  helenium  = 
Gr.  eMviov  (>  AS.  elene);  < 
OP.  enule-campane,  <  ML. 
inula  campana,  elecam- 
pane: L.  inula,  elecam- 
pane, perhaps  an  accom. 
of  helenium,  <  Gr.  iUviov,  a 
plant  supposed  to  be  ele- 
campane; ML.  campana, 
prob.  for  campania,  f em.  of 
campanius,  eampaneiis,  of 
thefield,<  h.campus,a&eli: 
see  campaign,  champagne.'] 
1.  The  common  name  of  Inula  Belemum,  a 
coarse  stout  composite  plant,  a  native  of  cen- 
tral Europe  and  Asia,  sometimes  cultivated, 
and  often  found  naturalized  in  meadows  and 
pastures  in  the  eastern  United  States,  it  was 
one  of  the  most  famous  of  old  medicines,  having  a  special 
reputation  in  all  pulmonary  affections,  and  it  is  still  used 
as  a  domestic  remedy  for  various  complamts. 
Seed-pearl  were  good  now,  boiled  with  syrup  of  apples. 
Tincture  of  gold,  and  coral,  citron-pills. 
Your  elieamvane  root,  myrobalanes. 

B.  Jonsan,  Volpone,  lu.  2. 


Elecampane  (Inula  Hele- 
nium). 
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2.  A  coarse  sweetmeat,  professedly  made  from 
the  root  of  the  plant,  but  really  composed  of 
little  else  than  colored  sugar. 

He  borrowed  from  every  one  of  the  pupils — I  don't 
know  how  he  spent  it  except  in  hardbake  and  alycom- 
paine. Thackeray,  Newcomes,  xxv. 

elect  (e-lekf),  V.  t.  [<  L.  eUctus,  pp.  of  eUgere 
(>  It.  eleggere  =  Sp.  Pg.  elegir  =  P.  ^lire),  pick 
out,  choose,  elect  (=  Gr.  kiMyetv,  pick  out, 
choose,  >  ult.  E.  eclectic),  <  e,  out,  +  legere,  pick 
out,  pick,  gather,  collect,  etc. :  see  legend.  Cf. 
collect,  select.^  1.  To  pick  out;  select  from 
among  a  number ;  specifically,  in  theol.,  to  se- 
lect, especially  as  an  object  of  divine  mercy  or 
favor.    See  election,  6. 

The  breath  of  worldly  men  cannot  depose 
The  deputy  elected  by  the  Lord. 

Shak.,  Bich.  II.,  iii.  2. 
He  lost  nothing  of  .  .  .  devotion  to  the  sublime  enter- 
prise to  which  he  held  himself  elected  from  his  infancy  by 
the  promises  of  God.  Bancroft,  Hist.  U.  S.,  I.  6. 

If  Orcagna's  work  was  elected  to  survive  the  ravages  of 
time,  it  is  a  happy  chance  that  it  should  be  balanced  by  a 
group  of  performances  of  such  a  different  temper. 

B.  James,  Jr.,  Trans.  Sketches,  p.  322. 

Hence  —  2.  To  select  for  an  office  or  employ- 
ment by  a  majority  or  plurality  (according  to 
agreement)  of  votes ;  choose  by  ballot  or  any 
similar  method;  as,  to  elect  a  representative  or 
a  senator;  to  elect  a  president  or  mayor. 

After  the  Death  of  Hubert  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
the  Monks  of  that  Convent  secretly  in  the  Night  elected 
one  Seginald,  their  Sub-Prior,  to  succeed  him. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  73. 

3.  To  choose;  prefer;  determine  in. favor  of . 

Of  his  Deghter  by  dene,  that  were  dere  holdyn, 

One  Creusa  was  eald  kyndly  by  nome, 

That  Eneas  afterward  Elit  to  wed. 

That  spokyn  is  of  specially  in  our  spede  after. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1491. 

They  have  been,  by  the  means  that  they  elected,  carried 
beyond  the  end  that  they  designed. 

Boyle,  Essay  on  Scripture. 

Yourself  elected  law  should  take  its  course, 
Avenge  wrong,  or  show  vengeance  not  your  right. 

Browning,  Bing  and  Book,  I.  149. 

=Syn.  Select,  Prefer,  etc.  See  choose. 
elect  (e-lekt'),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  Slit  =  Sp.  electo 
=  Pg.'  eleito  =  It.  eletto,  <  L.  electus,  pp. :  see 
elect,  V.  *.]  I.  a.  1.  Chosen;  selected  from 
among  a  number ;  taken  in  preference  to  others ; 
specifically,  in  theol.,  chosen  as  the  special  ob- 
jects of  mercy  or  divine  favor ;  chosen  to  eter- 
nal life. 

The  elder  unto  the  elect  lady  and  her  children,  whom  I 
love  in  the  truth.  2  John  1. 

Some  I  have  chosen  of  peculiar  grace. 

Elect  above  the  rest.  Milton,  P.  L.,  iii.  184. 

Thrilling  with  the  electric  touch  of  sacred  leaves,  he  saw 
in  vision,  like  Dante,  that  small  procession  of  the  elder 
poets  to  which  only  elect  centuries  can  add  another  lau- 
relled head.        Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  310. 

2.  Chosen  to  an  office,  as  by  vote,  but  not  yet  in- 
augurated, consecrated,  or  invested  with  office : 
in  this  sense  usually  after  the  noun :  as,  gov- 
ernor or  mayor  elect. — 3.  Of  such  a  nature  as 
to  merit  choice  or  preference  ;  noble ;  exalted. 

Emerson  .  .  .  stood  hale  and  serene  and  sane,  elect  and 
beautiful  in  every  aspect  of  his  mind. 

Harper's  Mag.,  IXXVI.  478. 

II.  n.  sing,  or  pi.  1.  A  person  or  persons 
chosen  or  set  apart ;  one  or  more  selected  for  a 
particular  service  or  honor. 

Behold  my  servant,  whom  I  uphold ;  mine  elect,  in  whom 
my  soul  delighteth.  Isa.  xlii.  1. 

These  reverend  fathers,  .  .  .  the  elect  of  the  land. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  ii.  4. 

The  executive,  the  elect  of  the  whole  State,  has  in  no  in- 
stance any  medium  of  communication  with  his  constitu- 
ents, except  through  the  legislature. 

M.  A.  Eev.,  CXXIII.  4. 

2.  Those  who  are  chosen  by  God  to  eternal  Hf  e. 

He  shall  send  his  angels, .  .  .  and  they  shall  gather  to- 
gether his  elect  from  the  four  winds.  Mat.  xxiv.  31. 

'Tis  true  we  all  hold  there  isa  number  of  elect,  and  many 
to  be  saved.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Beligio  Medici,  i.  56. 

As  God  hath  appointed  the  elect  unto  glory,  so  hath  He, 
by  the  eternal  and  most  free  purpose  of  His  will,  foreor- 
dained all  the  means  thereunto. 

West.  Conf.  of  Faith,  iii.  §  6. 

elect.  An  abbreviation  of  electric  and  electricity. 
electantt  (e-lek'tant),  n.    [<  L.  electam,(t-)s,  ppr. 

of  electare,  rare  freq.  of  eligere,  elect :  see  elect.'] 

One  having  the  power  of  choosing. 
You  cannot  go  on  further  to  entitle  him  a  free  electant 

too.  A.  Tucker,  Light  of  Nature,  II.  iii.  26. 

electaryt  (f-lek'ta-ri),  n.    An  obsolete  form  of 

electuary. 
electicism  (f-lek'ti-sizm),  n.  An  improper  form 

of  eclecticism.     [Bare.] 
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election  (e-lek'shon),  n.  [<  ME,  election,  elec- 
cioun,  <  Ot'.  electioti,  F.  Election  =  Pr.  electio  = 
Sp.  eleccion  =  Pg.  eleicao  =  It.  elesione,  <  L.  elec- 
tio{n-),  a  choosing,  <  eligere,  pp.  eleetus,  pick 
out,  choose,  elect :  see  e^ect.]  1.  A  deliberate 
act  of  choice ;  particularly,  a  choice  of  means 
for  accomplishing  a  given  end. 

Nor  headlong  carried  by  the  stream  of  will, 
Nor  by  his  own  election  led  to  ill. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars,  iv. 
For  what  is  Man  without  a  mooving  mind, 

Which  hath  a  judging  wit  and  chusing  will? 
Now  if  God's  power  should  her  election  bind, 
Her  motions  then  would  cease  and  stand  all  still. 

Sir  J.  DavieSt  Nosce  Teipsum. 
I  had  thought  you 
Had  had  more  judgment  to  have  made  election 
Of  your  companions. 

B.  JonsoUy  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  i.  1. 
The  freedom  of  election  —  a  freedom  which  is  indispen- 
sable to  all  moral  value,  whether  in  doing  or  in  suffering, 
in  believing  or  denying.  De  Quincey,  Essenes,  i. 

2.  The  choice  of  a  person  or  persons  for  office 
of  any  kind  by  the  voting  of  a  body  of  quali- 
fied or  authorized  electors.  The  persons  voted  for 
are  called  candidates,  or,  with  reference  to  their  selection 
as  candidates,  nominees.  Election  for  public  office  is  now 
almost  universally  effected  by  the  use  of  printed  ballots. 
(See  baHof^.)  The  decision  may  depend  upon  the  cast- 
ing of  an  actual  majority  of  all  the  votes  for  a  candidate, 
as  in  various  European  countries  and  in  some  of  the 
United  States,  or  upon  a  plurality  or  the  largest  number 
of  votes  for  any  candidate  where  there  are  more  than  two 
opposing  candidates,  as  in  most  of  the  United  States.  In 
the  former  case  a  new  election  has  to  be  held  when  there 
is  no  actual  majority;  in  the  latter  a  single  balloting  is 
final  unless  there  is  a  tie,  which  is  very  rare. 

And  alweys  thei  maken  here  Queen  by  Eleccioun,  that  is 
most  worthy  in  Armes.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  155. 

The  election  of  a  President  of  America,  some  years  hence, 
will  be  muchmore  interesting  to  certain  nations  of  Europe 
than  ever  the  election  of  a  king  of  Poland  was. 

Jefferson,  Correspondence,  II.  275. 

3.  The  act  or  process  of  choosing  a  person  or 
persons  for  office  by  vote ;  a  polling  for  office ; 
also,  the  occasion  or  set  time  and  provision  for 
making  such  choice :  as,  a  general  or  a  special 
election  ;  American  elections  are  generally  held 
in  autumn. 

Election,  in  a  political  sense,  was  formerly  limited  to 
"  the  act  of  choosing  a  person  to  fill  an  office  or  employ- 
ment." The  new  sense  ...  is  a  voting  at  the  poUs  to 
ratify  or  reject  a  proposed  measure. 

Prof.  F.  P,  Brewer,  in  Trans.  Amer.  Philol.  Ass., 
[XVII.,App.,p.  vii. 

Hence — 4.  By  extension,  a  public  vote  upon  a 
proposition  submitted ;  a  poll  for  the  decision 
by  vote  of  any  public  matter  or  question :  as, 
to  hold  an  election  on  a  new  constitution,  or  on 
a  measure  referred  by  the  legislature  to  the 
people.  [U.S.] — 5t.  Discernment;  discrimi- 
nation; distinction. 

To  use  men  with  much  difference  and  election  is  good. 

Bacon. 

6.  In  theol. :  (a)  The  choice  by  God  of  partic- 
ular individuals  either  (1)  to  be  the  recipients 
of  his  grace  and  of  eternal  life,  or  (2)  to  be 
commissioned  for  a  particular  work.  Whether 
the  clioice  in  the  former  case  is  absolute  or  conditional  is 
a  disputed  question  in  theology.  Calvinism  maintains 
that  it  is  absolute ;  Arminianism,  that  it  is  conditional. 

Knowing,  brethren  beloved,  your  election  of  God. 

1  Thes.  i.  4. 

This  election  was  not  founded  upon  foreseen  faith,  and 
the  obedience  of  faith,  holiness,  or  any  other  good  quality 
or  disposition  in  man,  as  the  prerequisite,  cause,  or  con- 
dition on  which  it  depended ;  but  men  are  chosen  to  faith 
and  to  the  obedience  of  faith,  holiness,  etc. 

Canons  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  ix. 

I  believe  election  means,  secondly,  a  divine  appointment 
of  some  men  to  eternal  happiness.  But  I  believe  this 
election  to  be  conditional,  as  well  as  the  reprobation  op- 
posite thereto.  John  Wesley,  Works,  VI.  28. 

(6t)  Those  who  are  elected  by  God  to  eternal 
life. 

Israel  hath  not  obtained  that  which  he  seeketh  for ;  but 
the  election  hath  obtained  it.  Rom.  xi.  7. 

7.  In  astrol.,  a  reason  for  choosing  one  time 
rather  than  another  for  an  imdertaMng;  a 
preference  of  times.     See  root,  n. 

The  assendent  sothly,  as  well  in  alle  nativitez  as  in  ques- 
tiouns  &  elecciouns  of  tymes,  is  a  thing  which  that  thise 
astrologlens  gretly  ohserven.      Chaucer,  Astrolabe,  ii.  §  4. 

Elections  hold  good  in  those  cases  only  where  both  the 
virtue  of  the  heavenly  bodies  is  such  as  does  not  quickly 
pass,  and  the  action  of  the  inferior  bodies  is  such  as  is  not 
suddenly  accomplished. 

Bacon,  De  Augmentis  (tr.  by  Spedding),  ii.  4. 

8.  In  math.,  a  part  or  the  whole  of  a  number 
of  distinguishable  objects.  The  number  of  elections 
of  n  things  Is  2"  —  1.  Thus,  the  elections  of  three  things, 
A,  B,  C,  are :  A,  B,  C,  AB,  AC,  BC,  ABC— Age  of  elec- 
tion. Seeaje,  3.— Disseizin  by  election.  See  disseizin. 
—Elections  (Hours  of  Poll)  Act,  an  Eiiilish  statute  of 
1884  (47  and  48  Vict.,  c.  34),  which  established  hours  for 
voting  at  parhamentary  and  municipal  elections  in  cer- 
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tain  boroughs,  from  8  A.  M.  till  8  P.  M.  In  1885  (48  Vict, 
c.  10)  it  was  extended  to  include  all  such  elections.— Point 
or  place  of  election,  in  surg.,  the  preferred  point,  as,  in 
ligature  arteries,  the  point  where  in  a  normal  person  the 
artery  can  be  most  conveniently  and  advantageously  tied. 
—Prlmaxy  election.  See  p)-i7no)T/.— Strong  or  weak 
election,  in  astrol.,  a  great  or  small  preference  for  one 
time  rather  than  another.  =  Syn.  1  and  2.  Choice,  Prefer- 
ence, etc.    See  option. 

election-auditor  (e-lek'shon-§,"di-tor),  n.  In 
Great  Britain,  an  officer  annually  appointed  for 
each  constituency,  to  whom  is  committed  the 
duty  of  auditing  and  publishing  the  account  of 
all  expenses  incurred  at  parliamentary  elec- 
tions. 

electioneer  (f-lek-shg-ner'),  V.  i.  [<  election  + 
-eer.l  To  employ  means  for  influencing  an  elec- 
tion, as  public  speaking,  solicitation  of  votes, 
etc.;  work  for  the  success  of  a  candidate  or  of 
a  party  in  an  election :  as,  to  electioneer  for  a 
candidate,  or  for  a  ticket ;  he  electioneered  with 
great  effect. 

He  .  .  .  took  care  to  engage  in  his  interest  all  those  un- 
derlings who  delight  in  galloping  round  the  country  to 
electioneer.  Miss  Mdgeworth,  Kosanna,  iii. 

The  experimentis  now  making,  .  .  .  whether  candidates 
for  the  presidency  shall  openly  electioneer  for  that  office. 
R.  Choate,  Addresses,  p.  425. 

electioneerer  (e-lek-sho-ner'6r),  n.  One  who 
electioneers. 

Many  loud-tongned  electioneerers,  who  proved  to  Vivian, 
by  everything  but  calculation,  that  he  must  be  returned 
if  he  would  but  stand.  Miss  Edgeworth,  Vivian,  ii. 

electioneering  (f-lek-sho-ner'ing),  j>.  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  influencing  of  voters  before  or 
at  an  election :  as,  electioneering  practices. 
elective  (f-lek'tiv),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  6lectif  = 
Pr.  electiu  =  Sp.  Pg.  electivo  =  It.  elettivo,  <  L. 
as  if  *electiviis,  <  eleetus,  pp.  of  eligere,  pick  out, 
choose:  seeelecf]  I.  o.  1.  Chosen  by  election; 
dependent  on  choice ;  bestowed  or  passing  by 
election:  as,  an  elective  monarchy  (one  in  which 
the  king  is  raised  to  the  throne  by  election) ; 
the  office  is  elective :  opposed  to  hereditary,  or 
to  tenure  by  appointment. 

The  elective  mode  of  obtaining  rulers  is  the  characteris- 
tic policy  of  republican  government. 

A.  Ha/miXton,  The  Federalist,  No.  Ivii. 

It  came  to  be  disputed  whether  the  monarchy  was  he- 
reditary or  elective.  J.  Adams,  Works,  IV.  362. 

By  its  [the  House  of  Lords']  side  arose  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  elective  house  of  the  knights,  citizens,  and  bur- 
gesses. E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  369. 

An  elective  magistracy  and  clergy,  land  for  all  who  would 
till  it,  and  reading  and  writing,  will  ye,  nill  ye. 

.  Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  230. 

2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  or  consisting  in  the 
choice  or  right  of  choosing  by  vote :  as,  the  elec- 
tive principle  in  government ;  the  elective  fran- 
chise. 

The  pope  .  .  .  rejected  both  candidates,  declared  the 

elective  power  to  be  forfeited,  and  put  in  his  own  nominee. 

Stnbbs,  Const.  Hist.,  §  382. 

The  elective  right  of  the  chapters  and  the  archiepiscopal 

confirmation  were  formally  admitted. 

Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  §  381. 

3.  Exerting  the  power  of  choice. 

All  moral  goodness  consisteth  in  the  elective  act  of  the 
understanding  will.  N.  Brew,  Cosmologia  Sacra. 

4.  Selecting  for  combination:  as,  an  elective 
attraction,  which  is  a  tendency  in  bodies  to 
unite  with  certain  kinds  of  matter  in  preference 
to  other  kinds — Elective  afllnity.  See  chemical  af- 
finity, under  chemical. — Elective  franchise,  monarchy, 
etc.    See  the  nouns. 

II.  n.  In  the  colleges  of  the  United  States, 
an  optional  study;  any  one  of  a  number  of 
studies  from  which  the  scholar  is  allowed  to 
select  that  which  he  prefers. 

Post-graduate  electives  are  allowed  to  a  limited  extent. 
Jour.  Pedagogy,  I.,  No.  6,  advertising  p.  6. 

electively  (e-lek'tiv-li),  adv.  By  choice ;  with 
preference  of  one  to  another. 

Cabbage  is  no  food  for  her  [the  butterfly] ;  yet  in  the 
cabbage,  not  by  chance,  but  studiously  and  electively,  she 
lays  her  eggs.  Paley,  Nat.  Theol.,  xviii. 

electivity  (e-lek-tiv'j-ti),  n.  [<  elective  +  -ity.'] 
The  quality  of  being'elective.    F.  W.  M.  Myers. 

elector  (f-lek'tor),  n.  [=  F.  dlecteur  =  Sp.  elector 
=  Pg.  eleitor  =  It.  elettore,  <  L.  elector,  a  chooser, 
<  eligere,  pp.  eleetus,  pick  out,  choose :  see  eZecfc] 
One  who  elects  or  has  the  right  of  choice ;  a 
person  who  has  the  legal  right  of  voting  for 
any  functionary  or  the  adoption  of  any  mea- 
sure ;  a  voter,  in  free  governments  the  people,  or  such 
of  them  as  possess  the  prescribed  qualifications,_  are  the 
electors  of  their  legislative  representatives,  and  in  some, 
as  the  United  States,  of  their  principal  executive  officers, 
and  in  some  cases  of  their  judicial  officers. 

The  rule  of  Jefferson  was  followed  in  requiring  no  prop- 
erty qualification  for  an  elector. 

Barusroft,  Hist.  Const.,  II.  113. 


eieubuicsD 

Specifically —(a)  In  the  Koman-German  empire,  one  of  the 
seven  or  more  princes  who  had  the  right  to  elect  the  em- 
peror. As  established  by  the  Golden  Bull  of  1356,  these 
were  the  spiritual  electors  of  Mayence,  Treves,  and  Cologne, 
and  the  temporal  electors  of  the  Khine  Palatinate,  Saxony, 
Brandenburg,  and  Bohemia.  Other  German  princes,  as  tile 
rulers  of  Bavaria,  Hanover,  etc.,  also  had  voices  in  the 
college  of  electoral  princes  for  longer  or  shorter  periods. 
The  original  electors  held  also  the  great  magisterial  offices 
of  the  imperial  court.  The  whole  system  passed  away 
with  the  empire  in  1806.  The  temporal  princes  holding 
the  right  were  generally  known  by  the  title  of  6lect07'  in 
their  several  dominions. 

Munich  is  a  place  visited  by  most  of  the  strangers  who  go 
into  Germany ;  the  elector's  palace  in  the  town  was  finely 
furnished.  Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  ii.  214. 
(b)  In  the  United  States,  one  of  the  presidential  elec- 
tors.   See  below. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  .  .  .  and  the  Vice. 
President  are  chosen  for  the  term  of  four  years,  by  elec- 
tors, appointed  in  such  manner  as  the  several  States  may 
direct.  Calhoun,  Works,  I.  176. 

The  electors  have  no  practical  power  over  the  election, 
and  have  had  none  since  their  institution. 

T.  H.  Benton,  Thirty  Years,  I.  37. 
Presidential  electors,  persons  elected  by  the  voters  of 
the  several  States  for  the  purpose  of  electing  the  next 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States.  Ori- 
ginally they  were  expected  to  exercise  some  independent 
choice  among  members  of  each  pai'ty  represented  in  their 
body ;  but  in  practice  their  function  soon  became  merely 
that  of  casting  votes  predetermined  by  party  nomination. 
Each  State  has  as  many  electors  as  it  has  representatives 
and  senators  in  Congress.  No  person  holding  an  office 
under  the  United  States  government  is  eligible  for  an 
elector.— The  Great  Elector,  the  name  usually  given  to 
Frederick  William,  Elector  of  Brandenburg  from  1640  to 
1688,  who  greatly  strengthened  the  Brandenburg-Prussian 
power,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  elevation  of  the  Prus- 
sian monarchy  under  Frederick  the  Great. 
electoral  (e-lek'to-ral),  a.  [=  F.  Sectoral  = 
Sp.  electoral  =  Fg.  eleitoral  =  It.  elettorale ;  < 
elector  +  -al.l  Of  or  pertaining  to  election  or 
electors;  consisting  of  electors. 

Such  are  the  subdivisions  in  favour  of  the  electoral  and 
other  princes  of  the  empire.    Burke,  Economical  ^Reform, 

The  restriction  of  the  electoral  franchise  to  the  class 
which  was  qualified  to  serve  on  juries  commended  itself 
to  moderate  politicians  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  §  368. 
Electoral  college,  a  name  informally  given  to  the  elec- 
tors of  a  single  State,  when  met  to  vote  for  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  and  sometimes  to  the 
whole  body  of  electors.  See  presidential  electors,  under 
elector. 

In, case  the  electoral  college  fails  to  choose  a  Vice-Presi- 
dent, the  power  devolves  on  the  Senate  to  make  the  se- 
lection from  the  two  candidates  having  the  highest  num- 
ber of  votes.  Calhoun,  Works,  1. 176. 

Electoral  commission,  in  U.  S.  hist.,  an  extraordinary 
commission,  consisting  of  five  senators,  five  representa- 
tives, and  five  associate  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  created  by  an  act  of  Congress  in  1877,  to 
whom  were  to  be  referred  all  electoral  votes  for  President 
and  Vice-President  as  to  the  admission  of  which  the  two 
houses  could  not  agree,  the  Republicans  having  a  major- 
ity in  the  Senate  and  the  Democrats  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. The  occasion  for  the  disagreement  was  the 
opposite  views  taken  by  the  respective  parties  as  to  the 
relative  validity  of  different  sets  of  electoral  votes  re- 
turned from  the  lately  seceded  States  of  Louisiana,  South 
Carolina,  and  Florida,  and  also  from  Oregon,  which  would 
decide  the  election.  The  result  was  the  seating  of  the 
Republicans  Hayes  and  Wheeler,  as  against  the  Democrats 
Tilden  and  Hendricks. —  Electoral  crown,  the  crown 
worn  by  the  electors  of  the  Roman-German  empire,  repre- 
sented as  arched  with  four  half-circles  supporting  an  orb 
and  a  cross, .  and  doubled  or  faced  with  ermine,  which 
turns  up  round  the  lower  rim  and  has  a  scalloped  edge, 
and  with  two  fillets  hanging  down  on  the  two  sides. — 
Electoral  mantle,  a  mantle  worn  as  a  mark  of  oflce  by 
the  electors  of  the  Roman-German  empire. 
electoralityf  (e-lek-to-ral'i-ti),  n.  [<  electoral 
+  -ity.2    An  electorate. 

Understanding  as  well  this  declaration  to  be  for  the 
electoralities,  principalities,  and  estates,  situate  and  being 
within  the  empire.  RaiquvB  Wottoniance,  p.  534. 

electorate  (e-lek'tor-at),  n.  [=  F.  ilectorat  = 
Sp.  electorado  =  Pg.  eleitorado  =  It.  elettorato; 
as  elector  +  -ate3.]  i .  The  whole  body  of  elec- 
tors ;  the  aggregate  of  citizens  entitled  to  vote. 

Our  Liberal  electorate  has  the  task  thrown  upon  it  not 

only  of  choosing  a  good  minister,  but  also  of  determining 

what  the  good  shall  be  which  this  minister  is  to  bring  us. 

M.  Arnold,  in  Nineteenth  Century,  XIX.  664. 

In  the  new  Parliament,  notwithstanding  the  vast  in- 
crease of  the  electorate,  there  was  no  direct  representation 
of  the  unions.  The  Century,  XXVIII.  129. 

2.  The  dignity  of  an  elector  in  the  Eoman-Ger- 
man  empire. — 3.  The  territory  of  an  elector  in 
Germany. 

He  .  .  ,  can  himself  command,  when  he  pleases,  the 
whole  strength  of  an  electorate  in  the  empu-e. 

Addison,  R'eeholder. 

electoress,  electress  (f-lek'tgr-es,  -tres),  ». 
[=  p.  Slectrice  =  It.  eleiirice;  as  elector  +  -ess.] 
The  wife  or  widow  of  an  elector  of  the  Eoman- 
Germau  empire.  ' 

The  eyes  of  all  the  protestants  in  the  nation  turned  to- 
wards the  electoress  of  Brunswick ;  who  was  daughter  to  the 
queen  of  Bohemia.    Bp.  Burnet,  Hist.  Own  Times,  an.  1700. 


electorial 

electorial  (e-lek-to-ri-al),  a.  [<  elector  +  4al.'] 
Same  as  electoral,     [fiare.] 

I  make  no  doubt  they  [the  revolution  society]  would 
soon  erect  tliemselves  into  an  electorial  college,  if  things 
were  ripe  to  give  effect  to  their  claim. 

Burke,  Eev.  in  France. 
electorship  (e-lek'tpr-ship),  n.     [<  elector  + 
-ship.]     The  office  of  an  elector. 

And  if  the  Bavarian  hath  male-issue  of  this  young  lady, 
the  son  is  to  succeed  him  in  the  electorship. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  vi.  23. 

Electra  (f-lek'tra),  n.  [L.,  <  Gr.  ''KUarpa,  a 
fem.  proper  name:  see  electrum.']  1.  One  of 
the  Pleiades,  20  Tauri.— 2.  [NL.]  In  eool. :  (a) 
A  genus  of  polyps.  Lamarck,  1816.  (6)  A  ge- 
nus of  lepidopterous  insects.    Stephens,  1829. 

(c)  A  genus  of  dipterous  insects.    Loew,  1845. 

(d)  A  genus  of  moUusks. 

electret,  »•    A  middle  English  form  of  electrum. 

electrepeter  (e-lek-trep'e-t6r),  n.  [Incorrect- 
ly formed,  appar.  meant  for  *electrotrope,  <  Gr. 
ijleKTpov,  amber  (repr.  electricity),  +  rpkmiv, 
turn.]  An  instrument  for  changing  the  direc- 
tion of  electric  currents. 

electress,  ».    See  electoress. 

electric  (f-lek'trik),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  electrique 
=  Sp.  eUctrico  =  Pg.  electrico  =  It.  elettrico  (cf . 
D.  G.  elektrisch  =  Dan.  Sw.  elektrisk),  <  NL. 
electricus,  <  L.  electrum,  amber  (repr.  electri- 
city):  see  eZecirwrn.  First  used  by  Gilbert,  "Vim 
illam  electricam  nobis  placet  appellare"  (De 
Magneto  (1600),  ii.  2,  p.  47).]  I.  a.  [Also  eUc- 
trical.']  1 .  Containing  electricity,  or  capable  of 
'  exhibiting  it  when  excited  by  friction :  as,  an 
electric  body,  such  as  amber  or  glass.  Boyle, 
Atmospheres  of  Consistent  Bodies  (1667). — 
2.  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  in  electricity: 
as,  electric  power;  an  electric  discharge. — 3. 
Derived  from  or  produced  by  electricity :  as,  an 
electric  shock;  an  electric  light. —  4.  Convey- 
ing electricity;  producing  electricity;  com- 
municating a  shock  by  electricity :  as,  an  elec- 
tric machine;  electric  wires;  the  electric  eel  or 
fish. 

Certain  fishes  belonging  to  the  genera  Torpedo  (among 
the  Elasmobranchii),  Gymnotus,  Malapterurus,  and  Mor- 
myi'ua  (among  the  Teleostei),  possess  organs  which  convert 
nervous  energy  into  electricity,  just  as  .muscles  convert 
the  same  energy  into  ordinary  motion.  .  .  .  The  nerves  of 
the  electrical  organs  proceed  from  the  fifth  pair,  and  from 
the  electric  lobe  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  which  appears 
to  be  developed  at  the  origin  of  the  pneiimogastrics. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  54. 

5.  Operated  by  electricity :  as,  an  electric  bell ; 
au  electric  railway. —  6.  Figuratively,  full  of 
fire,  spirit,  or  passion,  and  capable  of  commu- 
nicating it  to  others ;  magnetic. 
Electric  Pindar,  quick  as  fear, 
With  race-dust  on  his  cheeks,  and  clear 
Slant  startled  eyes. 

Mrs.  Browning,  Vision  of  Poets. 

Dynamo-electric  machine.    See  electric  machine,  be- 
low.— Electric  absorption.    See  residual  charge,  under 
residual.— Elecblic  action,  in  organ-buUding,  a  mecha- 
nism in  which  the  connection  between  the  keyboard 
and  the  pipes  is  made  by  the  help  of  electricity. —  Elec- 
tric alarm,  any  alarm  or  signaling  device  controlled  or 
operated  by  a  current  of  electricity.    The  alarm  is  sound- 
ed by  the  closing  of  the  electric  circuit,  which  may  be 
effected  by  a  thermostat,  a  door,  a  sash,  or  other  device, 
according  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  alarm  is  used.   See 
alarm,  thermostat,  and  fire-alarm.—  Electric  aimuncia- 
tor,  an  apparatus  by  means  of  which  the  location  of  the 
point  at  which  an  electric  circuit  is  made  or  broken  is  in- 
dicated.   Anumber  of  electromagnets  are  connected,  each 
with  some  particular  station,  room,  or  point  from  which  a 
signal  may  come ;  the  opening  or  closing  of  the  circuit  at 
any  of  these  points  operates  the  electromagnet  to  which 
it  is  joined,  bringing  into  view  a  number,  letter,  or  word 
indicating  the  location  of  the  point.    An  alarm-bell  is 
generally  rung  at  the  same  time.— Electric  apparatus, 
the  various  machines  and  appliances  necessary  for  con- 
ducting electrical  experiments,  and  illustrating  the  laws  of 
electric  action.— Electric  atmospliere,  electric  aura. 
See  aural.— Electric  bridge,  calf-bell,  clock,  current, 
displacement,  eel,  egg,  fuse,  governor,  hammer, 
harpoon,  etc.    See  the  nouns. —  Electric  field,  any  space 
in  which  electric  force  exists.—  Electric  force,  the  force 
existing  among  bodies  charged  with  electricity,  due  to 
the  existence  of  the  charge.—  Electric  lamp,  the  con- 
trivance in  which  the  electric  light  is  produced.— Elec- 
tric light,  light  produced  by  electricity ;  especially,  a 
brilliant  light  for  purposes  of  illumination  obtained  by 
means  of  a  powerful  ciu'rent  of  electricity,  generated  by 
a  magneto-  or  dynamo-electric   machine.    The  light  is 
of  two  general  kinds,  the  arc-light  and  the  incandescent 
light.    In  the  first  the  voltaic  arc  is  employed;  in  the 
second  a  resisting  conductor  is  rendered  incandescent 
by  the  current.    The  arc-light  (see  voltaic  arc,  under 
(wci)  is  produced  when  a  powerful  current  passes  be- 
tween two  carbon  electrodes,   at  first  in  contact  and 
afterward  separated  a  short  distance,  the  result  being 
the  formation  of  the  voltaic  are.    The  light  of  the  arc  and 
the  glowing  carbon-points  has  great  intensity,  and  electric 
lamps  of  this  kind  are  extensively  used  for  purposes  of  illu- 
mination, where  a  powerful  light  (1,200  candle-power  or 
upward)  can  be  economically  employed.   In  order  to  keep 
the  carbon  electrodes  at  a  constant  distance,  so  that  the 
light  may  be  uniform,  some  form  of  regulator  is  generally 
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needed.  Commonly  an  electromagnet^  through  which  the 
current  passes,  is  used  for  this  purpose.  As  the  carbons 
are  slowly  consumed  the  distance  between  them  increases ; 
the  cmrent  meets  with  greater  resistance,  and  is  weakened 
aocordmgly;  this  in  turn  weakens  the  electromagnet, 
which  acts  less  powerfully  on  its  armature,  and  thus 
through  some  mechanical  device  causes  the  points  to  ap- 
proach  each  other.  If  they  come  too  near  together,  the 
strengthened  current  strengthens  the  electromagnet,  and 
the  same  contrivance  pulls  them  apart  again ;  so  that 
the  cmrent  automatically  regulates  itself.  In  electric  can- 
dles this  necessity  is  done  away  with ;  here,  as  in  the  Jab- 
'?5bkoff  candle,  for  example,  the  carbon  pencils  are  placed 
side  by  side,  separated  by  some  insulating  earthy  substance, 
-.-  the  arc  is  formed  at  the 

" ,  1,1  top,  and  the  candle  burns 

I    1  n  ^RjL  away  in  a  manner  analo- 

'^'LoJ'  e^  ^OMi  to  that  of  an  ordl- 

C  "^sSSl  fm  nary  candle.    With  these 

1^^  lU^  candles  alternating  cur- 

bI^  frUr  rents  are  employed  to  ob- 

viate the  difficulty  that 


Arc-lamp. 
B,  hanger ;  C,  switch ;  D,  resistance 
coil;  E,  magnets:  -P,  clutch;  G,  car- 
bon rod ;  S,  upper  carbon;  /,  gas- 
check  plug;  IC,  inclosing  bulb;  £,  Incandescent  Lamp, 
lower  carbon  ;  M,  lower  carbon  hold- 
er; N,  hook  for  tail-piece. 

would  otherwise  arise  from  the  more  rapid  consumption 
of  the  carbon  forming  the  positive  pole.  In  an  incan- 
descent electric  lamp,  or  glow-lamp,  the  current  is  made 
to  pafis  through  a  strip  of  some  substance  which,  because 
of  its  high  resistance,  becomes  highly  heated,  and  hence 
brilliantly  incandescent.  Practically,  the  only  suitable 
substance  known  is  carbon,  which  in  the  form  of  a  thin  strip 
or  wire,  carefully  prepared  lor  the  purpose  (for  example, 
from  a  strip  of  bamboo)  and  bent  in  a  loop,  is  inclosed  in 
a  bulb  of  glass  from  which  the  air  has  been  exhausted. 
The  vacuum  is  essential  to  prevent  the  consumption  of 
the  carbon  at  the  high  temperature  to  which  it  is  raised. 
The  incandescent  light  is  comparable  in  brilliancy  to  a 
good  gas-burner,  and  is  hence  suitable  for  general  house 
illumination  ;  it  is  superior  to  gas  in  steadiness,  and  has 
the  great  advantage  that  it  does  not  vitiate  the  air.  The 
current  employed  has,  for  lamps  of  ordinary  power,  much 
less  strength  than  that  needed  for  the  arc-light.  The 
clutch-lamp  is  an  arc-lamp  in  which  the  rod  to  which  the 
upper  carbon  is  attached  is  surrounded  by  an  annular 
clutch,  which  is  raised  when  the  circuit  is  completed, 
thus  establishing  the  arc— Electric  log,  a  ship's  log  in 
which  the  recording  mechanism  may  be  stopped  by  clos- 
ing an  electrical  circuit  through  the  tow-line  when  it  is 
necessary  to  haul  the  log  on  board  ship.  Another  form 
of  electric  log  uses  the  recording  mechanism  to  close  a 
circuit  through  the  tow-line,  and  report  the  record  of  the 
log  on  the  vessel.  See  log. — Electric  machine,  a  ma- 
chine for  generating  large  quantities  of  electricity.  Those 
commonly  used  for  producing  statical  electricity  depend 
upon  either  friction  or  induction  for  their  operation.  For 
producing  current  electricity  a  magneto-electric^r  dy-  ■ 
namo-electric  machine  is  employed.  The  trictlonal  elec- 
tric machine  usually  consists  of  a  plate  or  cyliuder  of 


Frictional  Electric  Machine. 

A,  glass  plate ;  B,  rubber,  holding  amalgam ;  C,  collecting  points; 

D,  prime  conductor. 

glass,  which  is  made  by  means  of  a  handle  to  revolve  be- 
tween stationary  cushions  whose  surfaces  are  covered 
with  amalgam.  One  form  of  electricity  (positive)  is  gen- 
erated on  the  revolving  plate,  and  is  taken  off  by  combs 
to  a  large  brass  cylinder  called  the  prime  conductor;  the 
other  (negative)  is  generated  on  the  cushions,  and  may 
also  be  collected  on  a  conductor,  but  is  generally  allowed  to 
pass  off  to  the  earth  through  a  metallic  chain.  The  elec- 
tricity obtained  is  the  equivalent  of  the  mechanical  energy 
expended  in  turning  the  crank,  less  that  which  through 
friction  is  expended  in  producing  useless  heat.  An  in- 
duction-machine acts  upon  the  principle  of  Induction. 
Thus,  in  the  Holtz  machine  no  friction  is  used  except  to 
charge  the  armatures.  It  consists  of  a  stationary  glass 
plate  with  two  open  spaces,  or  "  windows,"  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  center,  and  of  a  second  glass  plate  which  is 
revolved  very  rapidly  in  front  of  it.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  movable  plate,  and  opposite  the  windows,  are  two 
combs  connecting  with  brass  conductors  ending  in  large 
knobs.  On  one  edge  of  each  window  is  attached  a  piece 
of  paper,  called  the  armature,  and  a  tongue  of  paper  pro- 
jects from  it  into  the  open  space  toward  the  revolving 
wheel.    In  the  use  of  the  Holtz  machine  and  others  of 
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the  same  kind  a  small  initial  charge  must  fli'St  he  com- 
municated to  the  armatme.  By  induction  this  is  in- 
creased untU  a  maximum,  depending  on  the  insulating 
power  of  the  machine  and  its  supports,  is  reached.  Tlie 
electrical  energy  developed  has  its  equivalent  in  the  work 
done  in  overcoming  alternate  attraction  and  repulsion  of 
the  moving  and  fixed  parts.  The  effects  of  an  induction- 
machine  are  much  more  powerful  than  those  of  the  plate- 
machine,  and  it  is  less  influenced  by  dampness  in  the  air. 
It  is  consequently  a  very  useful  machme  in  the  physical 
laboratory,  being  much  used  for  statical  experiments. 
When  a  powerful  current  of  electricity  is  required,  a  mag- 
neto-electric or  dynamo-electric  machine  driven  by  a 
steam-  or  gas-engine,  or  by  water-power,  is  employed. 
These  machtces  depend  upon  the  induction  which  takes 
place  between  magnets  and  colls  of  wu'c,  when  their  rela- 
tive positions  are  changed.  (See  induction.)  The  distinc- 
tion between  the  magneto-  and  dynamo-machines  is  that 
In  the  former  a  permanent  magnet  is  employed,  while  in 
the  latter  its  place  is  taken  by  an  electromagnet.  A 
simple  form  of  the  first  consists  of  a  large  horseshoe  mag- 
net, before  the  poles  of  which  two  bobbins  wound  with 
insulated  copper  wire  and  inclosing  cores  of  soft  iron  are 
made  to  revolve ;  the  variation  in  magnetic  intensity  and 
polarity  as  these  soft  iron  cores  alternately  approach  and 
recede  from  the  poles  of  the  permanent  magnet  produces 
induced  currents  in  the  wire  of  the  bobbins.  These  cur- 
rents are  reversed  for  each  half-revolution,  and  hence  a 
machine  of  this  type  produces  an  alternating  current. 
By  the  use  of  a  commutator,  however,  the  current  may  be 
rectified,  so  that  it  passes  through  the  connecting  wire 
always  in  the  same  direction.  In  another  form  of  the 
machine  the  soft  iron  core  is  in  the  fonn  of  a  ring,  about 
which  a  number  of  separated  coils  of  insulated  wire  are 
wound,  the  ends  of  whichare  taken  to  the  central  axis.  Tliis 
circular  armature  revolves  between  the  poles  of  the  horse- 
shoe magnet,  and  the  result  is  the  generation  of  a  current  in 
one  direction  in  one  half  of  the  coils,  and  in  the  opposite 
direction  in  the  other  half.  The  current  is  taken  off  for 
the  outside  circuit  by  means  of  two  metallic  brushes  on 
each  side  of  the  central  axis.  The  magneto-electric  ma- 
chine has  been  displaced  for  practical  use  by  the  dynamo- 


Brush  Multi-circuit  Dynamo. 
A,  field  frame  ;  3,  armature ;  C,  armature  coils;  D,  magnet-coils, 
or  field  spools;  E,  pole  piece  ;  F,  automatic  regulator  for  shifting 
brushes,  tnereby  maintaining  a  constant  current  in  the  lamp  circuit 
regardless  of  the  number  oflamps  in  operation;  G,  commutator;  H, 
brush-holder ;  /,  brushes ;  J,  main  circuit  switch ;  K,  circuit  switches ; 
L,  series  lamps  on  multiple  circuit. 

electric  machine,  or  dynamo.  The  dynamo-machines  in 
use  are  of  many  forms,  but  all  consist  essentially  of  one 
or  more  large  electromagnets  (called  Vaefidd-magnets)  be- 
tween the  poles  of  which  an  armature,  consisting  of  a  soft 
iron  core  wound  with  coils  of  insulated  copper  wire,  is  m  ade 
to  revolve  very  rapidly  by  means  of  an  engine.  In  most  of 
them  the  principle  of  reduplication  is  involved — that  is, 
commencing  with  a  very  small  amount  of  residual  mag- 
netism in  the  field-magnets,  the  inductive  action  between 
them  and  the  revolving  armature  results  in  the  produc- 
tion of  a  feeble  cuiTent  in  the  colls.  This  current  may  be 
made  to  pass  through  the  wire  of  the  stationary  magnets, 
strengthening  them  so  that  they  exert  a  stronger  inductive 
influence  on  the  armature,  thus  producing  a  strong  cur- 
rent in  the  coils,  which  again  charges  more  strongly  the 
field-magnets,  and  so  on  until  the  machine  is  in  full  action. 
The  charging  of  the  field-magnets  is  accomplished  iu  dif- 
ferent ways.  In  some  forms  of  the  machine  the  field- 
magnets  are  excited  by  independent  currents,  produced  by 
separate  machines ;  in  other  forms  (called  series  dynamos) 
the  current  generated  in  the  armature  charges  the  field- 
magnets,  and  is  also  used  for  the  outside  work,  the  colls 
of  the  electromagnets,  in  other  words,  forming  part  of 
the  external  circuit;  in  still  other  forms  (called  shunt 
dynamos)  a  portion  only  of  the  current  generated  in  the 
armature  is  used  to  charge  the  field-magnets,  the  re- 
mainder being  taken  off  for  the  practical  outside  work. 
Many  different  forms  of  the  machine  are  now  in  use, 
and  they  have  proved  an  economical  and  convenient 
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lueans  of  olitaining  powerful  currents  of  electricity,  -when 
it  is  to  be  used  for  producing  the  electric  light,  for  electro- 
plating, for  the  transmission  of  power  or  energy,  and  so 
on.  In  the  transmission  of  energy  by  electricity,  the 
current  produced  by  the  machine  is  made  to  pass  through 
a  second  machine  (called  an  electi'w  motor,  generally  simi- 
lar to  and  often  identical  with  the  dynamo  in  form  and  con- 
struction, the  order  of  working  being  reversed),  distant  a 
number  of  miles,  perhaps,  from  the  first,  and  there  it  causes 
the  armature  to  revolve,  and  this  revolution  may  be  em- 
ployed to  do  any  kind  of  mechanical  work.  Dynamos  have 
a  high  degree  of  efficiency,  many  transforming  over  90  per 
cent,  of  the  mechanical  energy  used  in  revolving  the  arma- 
ture into  the  energy  of  the  electric  current.  They  furnish 
the  electric  current  much  more  economically,  as  well  as 
more  regularly,  than  a  voltaic  battery,  since  the  zinc,  the 
fuel  of  the  latter,  is  an  expensive  and  a  poor  fuel,  as  com- 
pared with  the  coal  used  for  the  engine  which  drives  the 
dynamo. — Electric  meter,  an  instrument  designed  to 
measure  the  quantity  of  electricity  supplied  to  consum- 
ers for  the  production  of  light  or  heat,  or  to  be  used  as  a 
motive  power. — Hectric  motor.  See  electric  machine, 
— Electric  organ.  See  orffan. — Electric  pendulum,  a 
form  of  electroscope  consisting  of  a  pith-ball  suspended  by 
a  non-conducting  thread. — Electric  piano.  See  piano. — 
Electric  railway,  a  rail  way  on  which  electricity  is  the  mo- 
tive power.  The  [Wheels  of  each  car  may  be  set  in  motion 
by  an  electric  motor  to  which  they  are  geared,  or  a  motor- 
car may  draw  one  or  more  cars.  There  are  two  distinct 
systems  of  electric  railway.  In  one  the  electric  motor 
is  actuated  by  a  current  of  electricity  drawn  from  a  sec- 
ondary or  "  storage  "  battery  carried  with  the  car,  gener- 
ally underneath  the  floor ;  in  the  other  the  current  is  con- 
veyed from  a  dynamo  at  some  point  on  the  line  by  means 
of  conductors,  which  may  be  supported  upon  poles  or 
placed  in  an  underground  conduit. — Electric  storm, 
a  violent  disturbance  of  the  electrical  condition  of  the 
earth,  resulting  in  strong  earth-currents  through  long 
hues  of  telegraph,  often  interfering  with  the  ordinary 
working  of  the  line.  These  storms  are  sometimes  wide- 
spread, and  are  thought  by  some  physicists  to  be  re- 
lated to  contemporaneous  disturbances  of  the  atmosphere 
oE  the  sun.  The  phrase  is  also  applied  to  unusually  vio- 
lent displays  of  atmospheric  electricity. — Electric-tele- 
grapll  cable.  See  coiic— Electric  tension,  difference 
of  electric  potential :  often  used  as  equivalent  to  electro- 
motive force.  (See  also  battery,  cell,  circuit,  condenser, 
electricity,  fluid,  potential,  telegram,  telephone,  tendon, 
spark,  unit.) 

II.  n.  A  body  or  substance  capable  of  exhib- 
iting electricity  by  means  of  friction  or  other- 
wise, and  of  resisting  the  passage  of  it  from 

one  body  to  another.    See  electricity To  excite 

an  electric.    See  excite. 

electrical  (e-lek'tri-kal),  a.  [<  electric  +  -al.'\ 
Same  as  electric. 

We  believe  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  scientific 
world  no  longer  looks  upon  electrical  phenomena  as  iso- 
lated and  separate  from  the  phenomena  of  heat  and  light, 
or  chemical  reactions.  Science,  IV.  164. 

Electrical  burglar-alarm,  endosmosls,  etc.  See  the 
nouns. — Electrical  diapason,  an  instrument  consisting 
of  a  tuning-fork  or  -reed,  the  vibration  of  which  is  main- 
tained by  means  of  electricity. — Electrical  engineering,, 
the  science  and  art  of  utilizing  electricity,  especially  in  the 
production  of  light,  heat,  and  motive  power,  in  the  trans- 
mission and  distribution  of  energy,  and  in  its  application 
to  a  great  variety  of  metallurgical  and  other  processes. 
It  also  includes  the  science  and  art  of  the  erection  and 
maintenance  of  telegraph-  and  cable-lines,  of  electric  rail- 
way-signals, and  other  forms  of  electric  signaling. — Elec- 
trical mortar,  a  small  mortar  within  which  a  discharge 
is  made  to  take  place  between  two  bodies  charged  with 
contrary  electricities.  This  disruptive  discharge  causes 
so  violent  a  disturbance  of  the  air-particles  as  to  expel  a 
light  ball  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  mortar.  Se6  Volta's 
pistol,  under  pistol. 

electrically  (e-lek'tri-kal-i),  adv.  In  the  man- 
ner of  electricity,  or  by  means  of  it ;  as  regards 
electricity. 

electricalness  (e-lek'tri-kal-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  electrical.     [Rare.] 

electrician  (e-lek-trish'an),  re.  [=  F.  electricien; 
as  electric  +  -ian.']  1.  One  who  studies  elec- 
tricity, and  investigates  its  properties  by  ob- 
servation and  experiments ;  one  versed  in  the 
science  of  electricity. — 2.  One  engaged  in  the 
business  of  making  or  supplying  electric  ap- 
paratus or  appliances. 

electricity  (e-lek-tris'i-ti),  n.  [=  D.  elehtriciteit 
=  G.  elcKtridtdt  =  lian.  Sw.  elelctricitet  =  F. 
electricity  =  Sp.  electricidad  =  Pg.  electricidade 
=  It.  elettricitct,  <  NL.  electricita{t-)s,  <  electri- 


cics,  electric:  see  electric.'^  In  physics,  a  name 
denoting  the  cause  of  an  important  class  of 
phenomena  of  attraction  and  repulsion,  chem- 
ical decomposition,  etc.,  or,  collectively,  these 
phenomena  themselves.  The  true  nature  of  elec- 
tricity Is  as  yet  not  well  understood ;  but  it  is  probable 
that  it  is  not,  as  was  formerly  assiuned,  of  the  nature  of 
a  fluid  — either  a  single  fluid,  as  was  supposed  by  Frank- 
lin, or  two  fluids  (positive  and  negative),  as  was  supposed 
by  Synimer.  The  word  was  first  used  by  Gilbert,  the  cre- 
ator of  the  science  of  electricity,  and  by  him  was  applied 
to  the  phenomena  of  attraction  and  repulsion  as  exhibited 
when  amber  (electrum)  and  some  other  substances  of  a 
similar  character  were  briskly  rubbed.  Its  meaning  has 
been  gradually  extended  to  include  a  large  variety  of  phe- 
nomena, among  which  may  be  named  heating,  luminous 
and  magnetic  effects,  chemical  decc^position,  etc.,  toge- 
ther with  numerous  apparent  attractions  and  repulsions 
of  matter  widely  differing  from  those  originally  noted, 
but  all  of  which  are  attributed  to  a  common  cause.  The 
subject  is  usually  divided  into  the  two  parts  of  statical 
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or  frictional  electricity,  including  the  electricity  pro- 
duced by  friction  and  analogous  means,  the  phenomena 
of  which  are  chiefly  statical,  and  current  electricity  (also 
called  voltaic  electricity),  including  that  produced  by  the 
chemical  or  voltaic  battery  and  electromagnetic  ma- 
chines, the  phenomena  of  which  are  mostly  dynamical. 
The  form  of  electricity  first  discovered  was  the  frictional. 
The  discovery  is  generally  attributed  to  Thales  (sixth  cen- 
tury B.  c),  who  observed  that  amber,  after  being  rubbed 
by  silk,  had  the  property  of  attracting  light  bodies,  like 
bits  of  paper,  bran,  etc.  It  was  subsequently  discovered 
that  glass,  sulphur,  resin,  and  many  other  bodies  gained 
by  friction  this  same  property  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 
When  electricity  is  produced  by  the  friction  of  silk  on 
glass,  that  of  the  glass  is  called  vitremis  or  positive  elec- 
tricity, while  that  of  the  silk  rubber  is  called  resinous  or 
negative  electricity.  When  produced  by  the  friction  of 
flannel  or  silk  on  sealing-wax,  that  of  the  wax  is  negative, 
and  that  of  the  flannel  or  silk  rubber  is  positive.  This  dis- 
tinction, which,  however,  is  properly  explained  as  due  to 
a  difference  of  electrical  potential  (see  potential),  extends 
through  the  whole  subject,  by  whatever  means  the  elec- 
tricity is  produced.  It  is  found  universally  true  that  the 
two  Icinda  of  electricity  are  produced  in  equal  amounts. 
Besides  friction,  there  are  other  means  of  exciting  elec- 
tricity, as  pressure  between  two  bodies  or  sudden  frac- 
ture (by  which  means  sugar  becomes  faintly  luminous 
when  broken  in  the  dark).  If  a  piece  of  sealing-wax  is 
broken,  the  opposite  ends  will  be  found  to  be  dissimilar- 
ly electrified.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  fracture  of 
cleavable  minerals,  like  mica,  calcite,  etc.  Some  crystal- 
lized bodies  become  electrified  by  change  of  temperature : 
for  example,  a  crystal  of  tourmalin,  on  being  slightly 
warmed,  becomes  positively  electrified  at  one  extremity, 
and  negatively  at  the  other ;  if  cooled,  the  poles  are  re- 
versed, (^ee pyro-electricity.)  Forthechiefmeansof  obtain- 
ing a  supply  of  frictional  electricity,  see  electric  inachine, 
under  electric,  and  electrophorus.  The  principal  subjects 
considered  under  the  head  of  statical  electricity  arb  the 
distribution  of  electricity  over  the  surface  of  a  conductor, 
as  determined  by  its  shape  or  the  proximity  of  other  elec- 
trified bodies  (see  density) ;  the  effect  of  induction  or  the 
production  of  an  electrified  state  in  a  neutral  body  by  ap- 
proaching it  to  one  already  electrifled,  but  without  con- 
tact ;  the  degree  of  induction,  as  determined  by  the  nature 
of  the  non-conductor  or  dielectric  (see  induction,  conductor, 
dielectric);  the  accumulation  of  electricity  in  a  condenser, 
as  a  Leyden  jar  (see  condenser,  and  Leyden  jar,  iinder 
jar);  the  measurement  of  capacity,  potential,  quantity,  etc. 
(as  with  an  electrometer);  and  the  phenomena  of  dis- 
charge, as  the  spark-discharge,  which  takes  place  between 
oppositely  electrifled  bodies  when  they  are  brought  near' 
together,  the  brush-discharge,  etc.  The-  electricity  gen- 
erated by  friction  and  analogous  means  is  in  a  state  of 
high  potential  (see  potential),  but  the  quantity,  and  there- 
fore the  amount  of  electrical  energy,  is  generally  small; 
it  baa  the  power  of  overcoming  great  resistances  and  pro- 
ducing violent  mechanical  effects,  as  seen  in  the  discharge 
of  a  Holtz  machine,  and  still  more  strikingly  in  the  case 
of  lightning.  Frictional  electricity  has  found  but  few 
useful  applications  in  the  arts.  The  common  means  of 
producing  current  electricity  is  the  voltaic  battery.  (See 
battery  and  cell.)  Electrical  currents  may  also  be  ob- 
tained by  revolving  a  coil  of  wire  in  the  space  (magnetic 
field)  between  the  poles  of  a  steel  magnet  or  electromag- 
net, so  as  to  cut  the  lines  of  force  between  these  poles. 
This  principle  is  made  use  of  in  ma^eto-electric  and  dy- 
namo-electric machines  (see  eleotnc)  to  obtain  powerful 
currents  of  electricity  for  practical  use.  A  current  may 
also  be  produced  by  soldering  together  two  ends  of  two 
bars  of  different  metals,  connecting  the  other  ends  with 
a  copper  wire,  and  then  heating  (or  cooling)  the  first 
point  of  union.  This  is  called  thermo-electricity,  and 
the  pair  of  metals  is  called  a  thermo-electricaZ  couple;  it 
is  analogous  to  the  voltaic  couple,  only  here  the  electri- 
cal current  is  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  heat  sup- 
plied. (See  thermo-electricity.)  The  principal  subjects 
considered  under  the  head  of  current  electricity  are  the 
effects  of  the  current  in  causing  chemical  decomposition 
(see  electrolysis,  electrometallurgy),  in  producing  heat 
and  light  through  the  resistance  of  the  medium,  including 
the  voltaic  arc,  and  in  the  production  of  induced  currents 
in  a  coil  of  wire,  under  certain  conditions,  by  the  action 
of  another  current  or  a  magnet  (see  induction) ;  the  mea- 
surement of  strength  of  current  (as  with  a  galvanometer 
or  ampere-meter,  which  see),  of  electromotive  force  (as 
with  a  volt-meter),  and  of  resistance  (as  with  the  electric 
bridge  or  ohm-meter),  etc.  The  current  electricity  pro- 
duced by  the  chemical  battery  or  ordinary  dynamo-ma- 
chine differs  from  the  statical  electricity  of  the  frictional 
or  induction  machine,  in  that  the  difference  of  potentials 
of  the  poles,  or,  in  other  words,  the  electromotive  force 
of  the  current  when  the  poles  are  connected,  is  relatively 
small,  while  the  quantity  of  electricity  is  relatively  enor- 
mously large.  Correspondingly,  ordinary  current  elec- 
tricity has  relatively  very  little  power  of  overcoming  a 
high  resistance ;  no  spark  is  obtained,  even  from  a  pow- 
erful battery,  when  the  poles  are  separated  by  so  much 
as  a  small  fraction  of  an  inch ;  but  the  current  can  do  a 
large  amount  of  work  in  producing  chemical  decompo- 
sition (as  in  the  electrolysis  of  water),  or  mechanically, 
when  transformed  by  an  electric  motor.  Induced  cur- 
rents, however,  as  those  produced  by  an  induction-coil 
(which  see),  may  have  a  very  high  electromotive  force  and 
consequent  power  of  overcoming  resistance.— Animal 
electricity.  See  amirMti.— Contact  theory  of  elec- 
tricity, a  theory  which  assumes  that  the  electromotive 
force  of  a  voltaic  cell,  and  perhaps  the  electricity  produced 
by  friction,  is  due  to  the  difference  of  potential  assumed 
by  two  dissimilar  substances  when  placed  in  contact. — 
DifTusion  of  electricity.  See  diffumm. — Distribution 
of  electricity.  See  dis(r»M(ion.— Electrostatic  units 
of  electricity.  See  eiecfrostotie.— Excitation  of  elec- 
tricity. See  excitation.— Tree  and  bound  electricity. 
By  a  "free"  charge  of  electricity  is  generally  meant  one 
which  is  borne  by  an  insulated  body  independently  of 
suiTounding  objects,  while  a  "  bound  "  charge  is  one  held 
in  position  by  the  presence  and  attraction  of  a  charge  of 
the  opposite  character  or  sign  upon  a  neighboring  body. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  all  charges  are  "  bound,"  the  produc- 
tion of  a  given  quantity  of  one  kind  of  electricity  being 
always  accompanied  by  the  production  of  the  same  quan- 
tity of  the  opposite  Idnd.    VOien  this  complementary 
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charge  is  very  distant  and  widely  distributed,  as  on  the- 
walls  of  a  room,  the  first  may  be  said  to  be  "free"  elec- 
tricity. 

electricute  (f-lek'tri-kiit),  V.  t.  [Contracted 
from  electri-  -t-  execiite.l  To  put  to  death  ju- 
dicially by  means  of  electricity.  Also  electro- 
cute.    [Recent  and  eolloq.] 

electricution  (e-lek-tri-ku'shon),  n.  The  act  of 
eleotriouting.  "  [Recent  and  colloq.] 

electriferous  (e-lek-trif'e-rus),  a.  [<  LL.  elec- 
trifer,  producing  amber  (bearing  electricity)  (< 
L.  electrum,  amber  (repr.  electricity), -I- /e»Te  = 
E.  bear''-),  +  -ous.']  Bearing  or  transmitting 
electricity.    Also  electrophorous. 

electrifiable  (f-lek'tri-fi-a-bl),  a.  [<  electrify 
+ -able.^  1.  Capable  of  receiving  electricity, 
or  of  being  charged  with  it;  that  may  be  elec- 
trified or  become  electric. — 2.  Ca;pable  of  re- 
ceiving and  transmitting  the  electric  fluid. 

electrification  (e-lek"tri-fi-ka'shpn),  n.  [<  elec- 
'Ifify  +  -ation.']  '  The  act  of  electrifying,  or  the 
state  of  being  charged  with  electricity.  This, 
may  be  positive  (-f )  or  negative  (— ),  according  as  the  body 
is  charged  with  positive  or  negative  electricity — that  is, 
according  as  its  potential  is  higher  or  lower  than  the  as- 
sumed zero.    See  potential. 

electrifier  (e-lek'tri-fi-6r),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  electrifies. 

electrify  (f-lek'tri-fi),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  elec- 
trified, ppr.  electrifying.  [<  L.  electrum,  amber 
(repr.  electricity),  -I-  -ficare,  make:  see  -fy.'\  1. 
To  communicate  electricity  to;  charge  with 
electricity ;  make  electric :  as,  to  electr^y  a  jar. 
—  2.  To  cause  electricity  to  pass  through ;  af- 
fect by  electricity ;  give  an  electric  shock  to : 
as,  to  electrify  a  limb. — 3.  To  excite  suddenly; 
give  a  sudden  shock  to;  surprise  with  some 
sudden  and  startling  effect,  of  a  brilliant  or 
shocking  nature ;  startle  greatly ;  thrill :  as, 
the  whole  assembly  was  electrified. 
He  [Milton]  electrifies  the  mind.  Macavlay,  Milton.- 
II  the  sovereign  were  now  to  immure  a  subject  in  defi- 
ance of  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  or  to  put  a  conspirator 
to  the  torture,  the  whole  nation  would  be  instantly  elec. 
trifled  by  the  news.  Macavlay,  Hist.  Eng..  i. 

electrine^  (f-lek'trin),  a.  [<  LL.  electrinus,  <  Gr. 
TjMKTpivoQ,  made  of  amber  or  electrum,  \  fj'hii- 
rpoj;,  amber,  electrum :  see  electrum.']  1.  Be- 
longing to  or  made  of  amber. — 2.  Composed 
of  the  alloy  called  electrum  (which  see). 

electrine^  (e-lek'trin),  n.  [<  electrum  (electric) 
+  -ine^.']  "the  (supposed)  principle  of  electri- 
city ;  a  (supposed)  Knd  of  matter  which  mani- 
fests electrical  phenomena. 

A  hitherto  undescribed  ponderable  chemical  element,, 
which  he  terms  6lectrin£,  and  which  he  assumes  to  be  an 
essential  constituent  of  oxygen. 

Ashburner,  in  Eeichenbach's  Dynamics,  Pref.,  p.  xiv. 

electrization  (e-lek-tri-za'shon),  n.  [=  F. 
electrisation  =  Sp.  electrisadon  =  Pg.  electriea- 
^So ;  as  electrize  +  -ation.']  The  act  of  electri- 
fying.   Also  spelled  electrisation. 

It  is  not  electricity  which  cures,  but  Electrizations,  a. 
process  requiring  far  more  technicEd  skill  than  the  unini- 
tiated generally  believe.         Alien,  and  Neurol.,  VI.  163. 

electrize  (f-lek'triz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  elec- 
trized, ypri  electrizing.  [=  D.  elektriseren  =  G. 
elektrisiren  =  Dan.  elektrisere  =  Sw.  elektrisera- 
=  F.  ilectriser  =  Sp.  Pg.  electrisar  =  It.  elettriz- 
zare,  <  NL.  *electrizare,  electrify,  <  L.  electrum, 
amber  (repr.  electricity).]  To  make  electric; 
electrify.    Also  spelled  electrise. 

electrizer  (e-lek'tri-zer),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  electrifies ;  specifically,  an  apparatus  for 
the  application  of  electricity  for  medical  pur- 
poses.   Also  spelled  electriser. 

electro  (e-lek'tro),  n.  [Abbreviation  of  electro- 
type.]   An  electrotype. 

For  these  reasons  the  Act  is  objectionable  in  prohibit- 
ing"the  importation  of  stereos  and  electros. 

Amer.  Publishers'  Circular. 

electro-.  [NL.,  etc.,  electro-,  formally  repr.  Gr. 
i^iexTpo-,  combining  form  of  ij?.eKTpov,  amber, 
electrum  (see  electrum),  but  practically  a  con- 
traction of  electrico-,  combining  form  of  electri- 
cus,  E.  electric:  see  electric.]  The  combining 
form,  in  many  modem  compounds,  of  electric, 
often  representing  also  electricity,  [in  the  fol- 
lowing compounds  containing  electro-,  where  the  second 
element  exists  independently  in  English,  or  is  otherwise 
perfectly  obvious,  and  where  no  parallel  forms  are  cited, 
no  etymology  is  given.] 

electroballistic  (f-lek'tro-ba-lis'tik),  a.  Con- 
cerned with  electricity  as  used  to  determine 
the  velocity  of  a  projectile  at  any  part  of  its 
flight :  an  epithet  applied  to  various  instruments 
invented  by  Nauvez.  The  projectile  passes  in  suc- 
cession through  two  or  more  screens,  the  distances  between 
which  are  known ;  and,  the  exact  time  of  passage  through 
each  screen  being  electrically  recorded,  a  simple  calcula- 
tion gives  the  velocity  at  that  part  of  the  flight. 
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•electrobath  (e-lek'tro-bath),  n.  The  liquid 
used  in  electroplating,  in  which  the  metal  to 
be  deposited  is  held  in  solution. 

«lectrobiological  (e-lek'''tr6-bi-o-loj'i-kal),  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  electrobiology. 

electrobiologist  (e-lek"tr6-bi-oro-jist),  /(. 
One  versed  in  electrobiology. 

•electrobiology  (e-lek"tr6-bi-ol'o-ji),  n.  l.  Bi- 
ology as  concerned  with  electrical  phenomena; 
that  branch  of  science  which  treats  of  the  elec- 
tric currents  developed  in  living  organisms. — 
2,  That  phase  of  mesmerism  or  animal  mag- 
netism in  which  the  actions,  feelings,  etc.,  of 
a  person  in  the  mesmeric  condition  are  con- 
trolled, or  supposed  to  be  controlled,  by  the 
will  of  the  operator. 

•electrobioscopy  (e-lek"tr6-bi-os'ko-pi),  n.  The 
process  of  testing  the  muscles  with  electricity 
to  determine  if  lite  is  extinct.  Greer,  Diet,  of 
Electricity,  p.  49. 

•electrobronze  (f-lek'tro-bronz),  n.  A  metal- 
lic coat  given  to  iron  articles  by  an  electro- 
bath.  The  coating  is  subsequently  protected 
by  a  varnish. 

•electrocapillarity  (e-lek'''tr6-kap-i-lar'i-ti),  n. 
Certain  phenomena  "collectively  occturing  at 
the  common  surface  of  two  liquids  in  contact 
when  their  difference  of  potential  is  altered. 
The  surface-tension  of  the  liquids  is  changed, 
and  motion  usually  results.  See  eleotroca/pilla/ry. 

«lectrocapillary  (f-lek-tro-kap'i-la-ri),  a. 
Capillary  and  electrical:  designating'  certain 
capillary  phenomena  produced  by  electricity. 
For  example,  if  a  horizontal  glass  tube  be  filled  with  a 
dilute  acid,  and  a  drop  of  mercury  be  placed  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  tube,  the  passage  of  a  current  of  electricity 
through  it  will  cause  the  drop  to  move  toward  the  nega- 
tive pole.  A  capillary  electrometer  has  been  constructed, 
in  which  the  pressure  of  a  column  of  liquid  is  made  to 
balance  the  electrocapillary  force  exerted  at  the  surface 
of  contact  of  mercury  and  dilute  acid,  this  force  being 
nearly  proportional  to  the  electromotive  force  when  it 
does  not  exceed  one  volt. 

electrocautery  (e-lek-tr6-ka't6r-i),  n.  In  surg. , 
cauterizing  by  means  of  a  platinum  wire  heated 
by  the  passage  of  a  cmrent  of  electricity;  the 
instrument  used. 

electrochemical  (e-lek-tro-kem'i-kal),  a.  Per- 
taining to  electrochemistry. 

The  electromotive  force  of  an  electrolyte  is  equal  to  the 
mechanical  equivalent  of  the  heat  of  combination  of  its 
eiectrochemical  equivalent. 

Atkinson,  tr.  of  Maacart  and  Joubert,  I.  247. 

Electrocheuiical  series,  the  arrangement  of  the  chemi- 
cal elements  in  such  an  order  that  all  the  elements  which 
are  electropositive  with  reference  to  a  given  element  are 
placed  before  it,  and  all  those  which  are  electronegative 
after  it.    See  electrolysis. 

electrochemically  (f-lek-tro-kem'i-kal-i),  ad/B. 
According  to  the  laws  of  electrochemistry. 

electrochemist  (e-lek-tro-kem'ist),  n.  One 
who  practises  electrochemistry. 

It  [electrometallurgy]  is  a  subject  of  intense  Interest 
to  the  chemist  and  to  the  electrician,  for  it  combines 
principles  underlying  its  practice  which  belong  to  both 
"professions.  In  fact,  the  man  slcilled  in  its  science  and 
art  may  appropriately  be  styled  an  electro-cheTnist 

Jour.  Franklin  Inst.,  CXIX.  81. 

electrochemistry  (f-lek-tro-kem'is-tri),  n. 
Chemistry  as  concerned  with  electricity ;  the 
science  which  treats  of  the  agency  of  electricity 
in  effecting  chemical  changes,  it  is  generally  di- 
vided into  electrolysis,  or  the  separation  of  a  compound 
body  into  its  constituent  parts  by  the  passage  of  an  elec- 
tric current,  and  electrometaMurgy,  or  the  application  of 
electrolysis  to  the  arts.    See  eleetrolygis. 

electrochronograph  (e-lek-tro-kron'o-graf ),  n. 
A  chronograph  on  which  the  record  is  made  by 
electrical  means:  much  used  in  astronomical 
observatories  and  in  the  laboratory  for  noting 
the  precise  instant  or  duration  of  transits  and 
similar  phenomena.     See  chronograph. 

electrochronographic  (f-lek-'tro-kron-o-graf'- 
ik),  a.  Pertaining  to  an  electrochronograph, 
or  indicated  and  recorded  by  means  of  it. 

electrocopper  (f-lek-tro-kop'er),  v.  t.  To 
plate  or  cover  with  copper  by  means  of  elec- 
tricity.    See  electroplaUng. 

Steel,  iron,  zinc,  lead,  and  tin  which  have  been  previ- 
ously electro-coppered.    Workshop  Seceipts,  1st  ser.,  p.  212. 

electrocute,  electrocution.     See  electrioute, 


electrode  (e-iek'trod),  n.  [=  F.  Shctrode;  as 
electric  +  (3t.  666g,  way.]  A  pole  of  the  cur- 
rent from  an  electric  battery  or  machine  which 
is  in  use  in  effecting  electrolysis :  applied  gen- 
erally to  the  two  ends  of  an  open  eleotrio  cir- 
cuit. The  positive  pole  is  termed  the  anode, 
and  the  negative  pole  the  cathode. 

electrodeposit  (e-lek"tr6-de-poz'it),  n.  That 
•which  has  been'deposited'by  means  of  elec- 
tricity, 
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electrodeposit  (e-lek"tr6-de-poz'it),  V.  t.  To 
deposit,  as  a  metal  or  other  substance,  from  a 
chemical  coijipound,  by  means  of  electricity. 

In  the  same  year  also  M.  de  Euolz  electro-deposited 
brass  from  a  solution  composed  of  the  cyanides  of  copper 
and  zinc  dissolved  in  aqueous  cyanides  of  potassium. 

G.  Gore,  Electro-Metallurgy,  p.  25. 

electrodeposition  (e-lek"tr6-dep-6-zi8h'on),  re. 
The  deposition  of  metals  or  other  substances 
from  a  solvent  by  means  of  electricity. 

Employed  electro-deposition  for  producing  the  copper 
plates.  G.  Gore,  Electro-Metallurgy,  p.  26. 

electrodepositor  (e-lek'''tr6-de-poz'i-tqr),  n. 
One  who  practises  the  art  of  electrodeposi- 
tion. 

In  1840,  M.  de  Euolz,  a  French  electro-depositor,  ...  had 
taken  out  a  patent  in  France  for  electro-gilding. 

W.  H,  Wahl,  Galvanoplastic  Manipulations,  p.  20. 

electrodiapason  (e-lek"tr6-di-a-pa'zon),  n. 
Same  as  electrical' diapason  (which  see,"under 
electricaV). 

A  universal  siipport  or  electro-diapason,  intended  to  in- 
scribe and  show  in  projection  the  vibratory  movements. 
Jom.  Franklin  Inst.,  CXXI.,  Supp.,  p.  48. 

electrodynamic,  electrodynamical  (e-lek"- 
tro-di-nam'ik,  -i-kal),  a.  Pertaining  to  electro- 
dynamics— Directrix  of  electrodynamic  action. 

See  directrix. 

electrodynamics  (e-lek"tr6-di-nam'iks),  ». 
That  part  of  the  science  of  electricity  which 
treats  of  the  mutual  action  of  electric  currents 
and  of  currents  and  magnets. 

electrodynamism  (e-lek-tro-di'na-mizm),  re. 
See  the  extract. 

The  trance  caused  by  regarding  fixedly  a  gleaming  point 
produces  in  the  brain,  in  his  [Dr.  Philips's]  opinion,  an  ac- 
cumulation of  a  peculiar  nervous  power,  which  he  calls 
electrodynamism.  Science,  IX.  642. 

electrodynamometer  (e-lek'''tro-di-na-mom'e- 
ter),  re.  [<  electrodynamic  +  L.  metrum,  a 
measure.]  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
strength  of  an  electric  ourrent  by  means  of  the 
attraction  or  repulsion  mutually  exerted  by  two 
coils  of  wire,  through  at  least  one  of  which  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  the  current  to  be  measured 
passes. 

Weber  devised  an  instrument  known  as  an  electrodyna- 
mometer for  measuring  the  strength  of  currents  by  means 
of  the  electrodynamic  action  of  one  part  of  the  circuit  upon 
another  part.       S.  P.  Thompson,  Elect,  and  Mag.,  p.  297. 

electrodynamometrical  (e-lek'''tr6-di"na-mo- 
met'ri-kal),  a.  Pertaining  to  the  electrodyna- 
mometer. 

Electro-dynamwmetrical  measurements. 

Fleotrical  Bev.,  XXII.  169. 

electro-engraving  (e-lek"tr6-en-gra'ving),  n. 
An  etching  process  in  which  the  plate,  covered 
with  a  ground  and  properly  etched,  is  placed 
in  an  electrobath  to  deepen  the  "bite"  or  cut- 
ting-in  of  the  lines. 

electro-ergometer  (e-lek*tr6-er-gom'e-t6r),  re. 
See  ergometer. 

electrogenesis  (e-lek-tro-jen'e-sis),  n.  Causa- 
tion or  production  by  electricity. 

electrogenetic  (e-lek"tro-je-net'ik),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  electrogenesis. 

electrogild  (f-lek'tro-gnd),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
electrogilded,' electrogilt,  y9^-  electrogilding.  To 
gild,  by  means  of  the  voltaic  battery,  with  a  thin 
deposit  of  gold  precipitated  from  a  bath  of  a 
salt  of  the  metal. 

electrogilder  (f-lek-tro-gil'dfer),  re.  One  who 
practises  electrogilding. 

electrograph  (e-lek'tro-graf ),  re.-  [<  Gr.  ij^exTpov, 
amber  (repr.  electricity:  see  electric,  electro-), 
-I-  ypdfeiv,  write.]  1.  A  curve  automatically 
traced  and  forming  a  continuous  record  of  the 
indications  of  an  electrometer. — 2.  An  appa- 
ratus for  engraving  the  copper  cylinders  used 
in  printing  fabrics  and  wall-papers.  The  cylinder 
is  first  coated  with  varnish,  which  is  scratched  by  dia- 
mond-points traversing  upon  it,  and  controlled  by  circuit- 
breakers,  that  are  in  turn  controlled  by  the  copyist.  The 
exposed  portions  are  then  etched  by  exposure  to  an  acid- 
bath. 

electrography  (e-lek-trog'ra^fl), «.  [<  Gr.  jj^ex- 
rpov,  amber  (repr.  electricity),  +  -jpafia,  < 
jp&jieiv,  write.]  1.  Galvanography.  Specifi- 
cally—  3.  The  process  of  copying  a  fine  en- 
graving on  copper  or  steel  by  means  of  an  elec- 
tro-copper deposit. 

electrokinetic  (e-lek"tr6-ki-net'ik),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  electrokinetics,  or  electricity  in 
motion. 

electrokinetics  (e-lek^tro-ki-nefiks),  re.  That 
branch  of  electricity  which  treats  of  electric 
currents,  or  the  flow  of  electricity. 

electrolier  (e-lek-tro-ler'),  n.  [Modem,  formed 
in  imitation  of  chandelier.']    A  bracket,  pen- 
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dant,  or  stand,  often  with  branches,  and  orna- 
mented, used  for  supporting  incandescent  elec- 
tric lamps. 

electrolithotrity  (f-lek'tro-li-thofri-ti),  n. 
Lithotrity,  or  the  destruction  of  vesical  calculi, 
effected  by  electrolysis. 

electrologic,  electrological  (e-lek-tro-loj'ik, 
-i-kal),  a.  [<  electrology  +  4c,  -dcaLI  Of  or  per- 
taining to  electrology. 

electrologist  (e-lek-trol'o-jist),  n.  One  versed 
in  the  science  of  electrology. 

electrology  (e-lek-trol'o-ji),  re.  [=  P.  Electro- 
logic;  <  Gr.  ijleiiTpmi,  amber  (repr.  electricity), 
-I-  -TiJryta,  <  Myuv,  speak:  see  -ology.']  The  de- 
partment of  physical  science  which  treats  of 
the  phenomena  and  properties  of  electricity. 

electrolysability,  electrolysable,  etc.  See 
electrolyzaWity,  etc. 

electrolysis  (e-lek-trol'i-sis),  re.  [=  P.  Electro- 
lyse, <  NL.  *  electrolysis,  <  Gr.  filcKrpov,  amber 
(repr.  electricity),  +  T^iatg,  solution,  resolu- 
tion, <  TJveiv,  loose,  solve,  resolve.  Cf .  analysis.'] 
The  decomposition  of  a  chemical  compound, 
called  the  electrolyte,  into  its  constituent  parts 
by  an  electric  current.  Thus,  water  is  decomposed 
by  electrolysis  into  hydrogen  and  oxygen ;  of  these  it  is 
found  that  the  hydrogen  is  attracted  by  the  negative  pole 
(the  cathode),  and  is  hence  said  to  be  electropositive,  and  is 
called  the  cation;  while  the  oxygen  collects  at  the  posi- 
tive pole  (the  anode),  and  is  said  to  be  electronegative,  and 
is  called  the  anion.  Similarly,  by  experimenting  with 
different  compounds  and  observing  the  behavior  in  each 
case,  an  electrochemical  series  of  the  elements,  arranged 
in  order,  from  oxygen,  the  most  negative,  to  the  most  posi- 
tive metals,  sodium,  potassium,  etc.,  has  been  deduced. 
A  salt  may  also  be  decomposed  by  electrolysis :  thus,  cop- 
per sulphate  yields  metallic  copper  at  the  negative  pole 
(upon  which  it  is  deposited);  and  sulphmic  acid  at  the 
positive  pole.  By  electrolysis  Davy  was  able  to  decom- 
pose lime  and  the  other  alkaline  earths,  and  thus  to  show 
that  they  were  compounds  of  metals,  calcium,  etc.,  with 
oxygen.  An  electrolysis  in  which  the  ions  (a  tenn  in- 
cluding both  anion  and  cation)  are  produced  at  their  re- 
spective electrodes  without  interference  from  these  elec- 
trodes or  the  surrounding  electrolyte  is  called  a  jjrirwary 
electrolysis.  Very  often  combinations  take  place  between 
the  ions  and  the  electrodes  or  the  electrolyte,  so  that  the 
final  products  are  different  from  the  true  ions.  This  is 
called  secondary  electrolysis.  For  the  application  of  elec- 
trolysis in  the  arts,  see  electrometallurgy. 

electrolyte  (f-lek'tro-lit),  re.  [<  Gr.  7!?ieKTpov, 
amber  (repr.  electricity),  +  ^m6g,  verbal  n.  of 
Metv,  solve,  dissolve.  Cf.  electrolysis.']  A  com- 
pound which  is  decomposable,  or  is  subjected 
to  decomposition,  by  an  electric  current. 

No  elementary  substance  can  be  an  electrolyte :  for  from 
the  nature  of  the  operation  compounds  alone  are  suscep- 
tible of  electrolysis.      W.  A.  Miller,  Elem.  of  Chem.,  §  282. 

electrolytic,  electrolytical  (f-lek-tro-lit'ik, 
-i-kal),  a.  [=  P.  Slectroh/tigue ;  as  electrolyte 
+  '-ic,  -deal.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature 
of  electrolysis. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  increased  electrolytic  pow- 
er of  water  by  the  addition  of  some  acids,  such  as  the  sul- 
phuric and  phosphoric,  where  the  acids  themselves  are 
not  decomposed,  depends  upon  a  catalytic  effect  of  these 
acids.  W.  B.  Grove,  Corr.  of  Forces,  p.  169. 

Electrolytic  cell.    See  cell. 

electrolytically  (e-lek-tro-lit'i-kal-i),  adv.  In 
an  electrolytic  manner;  by  means  of  electroly- 
sis ;  as  in  electrolysis. 

The  fibre  is  carbonized  in  moulds  of  nickel,  and  is  at- 
tached to  the  conducting  wires  by  cepper,  electrolytically 
deposited  upon  them.  G.  B.  Prescott,  Dynam.  Elect. ,  p.  283. 

electrolyzability  (f-lek-tro-U-za-bil'i-ti),  re. 
The  capability  of  being  decomposed  by  an  elec- 
tric current.    Also  spelled  electroh/saoility. 

electrolyzable  (e-lek'tro-li-za-bl),  a.  [=  P. 
ilectroT/ysahle ;  a,s  electrolyse -i- -able.']  Suscep- 
tible of  decomposition  by  an  electric  current. 
Also  spelled  electrolysable. 

electroiyzation  (f-lek'tro-li-za'shon),  re.  [=P. 
ilectrolysation;  &i electrdiyze  +  -aU'on.]  The  act 
of  electrolyzihg.    Also  spelled  electrolysation. 

electrolyze  (e-lek'- 
tro-liz),  V.  t. ;  pret. 
arid  pp.  electrotyised, 
ppr.  electrolysing.  [= 
P.  Electrolyser;  <.  elec- 
trolysis. Cf .  analyze, 
<  analysis.]  To  de- 
compose by  the  direct 
action  of  electricity. 
Also  spelled  electro- 


electromagnet  (e- 
lek-tro-mag'net),  n. 
A  magnet  which  owes 
its  magnetic  proper- 
ties to  the  inductive 
action  of  an  electric 
current.  If  an  insulated 
wii'e  is  wound  about  a  bar  Electromagnet 


electromagnet 

of  soft  iron  and  a  cuiTent  of  electricity  is  passed  through 
it,  the  bar  becomes  a  temporary  magnet  with  a  north  and 
a  south  pole ;  ■  the  end  at  which  the  current  circulates 
through  the  wire  in  the  direction  of  the  hands  of  a  cloclc, 
as  the  observer  looks  at  it,  is  the  south  pole.  In  practice, 
an  electromagnet  has  ordinarily  a  horseshoe  form.  It 
consists  of  two  cylinders,  or  cores,  of  soft  iron,  fastened 
together  at  one  end  and  each  wound  many  times  with  in- 
sulated wire ;  the  wire  must  be  so  wound  that  if  the  horse- 
shoe were  straightened  the  direction  of  winding  would  be 
the  same  throughout.  An  electromagnet  may  be  made 
very  powerful,  so  as  to  support  a  ton  or  more.  The  soft 
iron  core  retains  its  maximum  magnetization  only  so  long 
as  the  current  is  passing,  and  loses  nearly  all  of  it  the  in- 
stant the  current  ceases.  Tliis  principle  is  made  use  of 
in  the  telegraph  (which  see),  electric  clocks,  electric  call- 
bells,  etc.  If  the  core  is  made  of  steel,  it  becomes  under 
the  action  of  the  current  a  permanent  magnet. 

electromagnetic  (f-lek'tro-mag-net'ik),  a. 
Pertaining  to  electromagnetics,  or  to  the  rela- 
tion between  electricity  and  magnetism;  of  the 
nature  of  electromagnetism.     See  electromag- 

neUsm.  Also  galranomagnetic ElectromaCTetlc 

engine,  machine.  See  electric  machine,  under^ectric. 
—Electromagnetic  theory  of  light.  See  iwM.— Elec- 
tromagnetic units,  units  employed  in  measuring  electric 
currents,  and  based  upon  the  force  exerted  between  two 
magnetic  poles ;  the  imits  practically  used  to  measure  the 
strength  of  currents  (ampere),  electromotive  force  (volt), 
resistance  (ohm),  etc.,  are  electromagnetic  units. 

electromagnetically  (e-iek"tr6-mag-net'i- 
kal-i),  adv.  In  an  electromagnetic  maimer ;  by 
electromagnetism. 

A  single  wire  bent  twice  at  right-angles  is  made  to  ro- 
tate electro-magneticaliy  between  the  poles  of  a  horseshoe 
magnet.  Dredge's  Electric  IllumirMtion,  I.  74. 

electromagnetics  (e-lek'''tro-mag-net'iks),  n. 
The  science  of  electromagnetism. 

electromagnetism  (e-lek-tro-mag'net-izm),  re. 
The  collective  term  for  the  phenomena  which 
rest  upon  the  relation  between  electric  currents 
and  magnetism,  it  comprises  the  effects  of  an  electric 
current  in  directing  a  magnetic  needle  and  in  inducing 
magnetism  in  a  magnetic  substance,  as  soft  iron,  and  also 
the  analogous  effects  of  a  magnet  in  directing  a  movable 
conductor  traversed  by  a  current,  or  in  inducing  in  a  con- 
ductor an  electric  current.  The  directive  power  of  an 
electric  current  upon  a  magnet  was  discovered  by  Oer- 
sted ;  it  is  the  principle  involved  in  all  forms  of  galvanom- 
eter (which  see).  The  power  of  an  electric  current  to 
induce  magnetism,  and  of  a  magnet  to  induce  an  electric 
current,  is  treated  under  induction;  these  latter  phenom- 
ena form  the  basis  of  the  electromagnet  and  of  all  forms 
of  magneto-electric  and  dynamo-electric  machines. 

electromagnetist  (e-lek-tro-mag'net-ist),  n. 
One  skilled  in  electromagnetism. 
electromassage  (e-lek"tr6-ma-sazh'), ».  In 
therap.,  the  combination  of  the  use  of  electri- 
city with  massage  by  employing  the  more  or 
less  specially  modified  electrodes  of  a  galvanic 
or  f aradio  battery  as  instruments  for  more  or 
less  imperfect  rubbing  and  kneading. 
electromedical  (f-lek-tro-med'i-kal),  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  meilicinal  use  of  electricity. 
electrometallurgy  (e-lek-tr6-met'al-6r-ji),  n. 
The  art  of  depositing'  certain  metals,  as  gold, 
silver,  copper,  etc.,  from  their  solutions  by 
means  of  the  slow  action  of  an  electric  current. 
Its  most  important  applications  ai-e  electroplating  and 
electrotyping.  The  essential  parts  of  the  process  of  plat- 
ing with  copper,  tor  example,  are  as  follows :  If  the  sur- 
face upon  which  the  metal  is  to  be  deposited  is  a  mold 
(as  of  a  medal)  of  gutta-percha  or  wax,  it  must  be  made 
a  conductor  by  having  its  surface  bnished  over  with 
powdered  graphite.  It  is  then  attached  to  the  negative 
pole  of  the  battery  and  suspended  in  the  solution  of  the 
required  metal,  as  copper  sulphate,  the  positive  pole  at 
the  same  time  consisting  of  a  plate  of  the  same  metal. 
The  result  of  the  electrolysis  (see  electrolysis)  caused  by 
the  passage  of  the  cmrent  is  the  decomposition  of  the  so- 
lution, the  metal  being  deposited  upon  the  exposed  sur- 
face at  the  negative  pole,  and  sulphuric  acid  being  formed 
at  the  positive  pole ;  the  acid,  however,  dissolves  a  pai-t 
of  the  copperplate,  and  thus  keeps  the  solution  of  con- 
stant strength.  A  current  of  uniform  strength  is  neces- 
sary. Iron  and  nickel  are  deposited  from  solutions  of 
.their  double  salts  with  ammonium ;  gold  and  silver,  from 
alkaline  solutions  containing  potassium  cyanide. 
electrometer  (e-lek-trom'e4er),  n.  [=  D.  G. 
Dan.  Sw.  elektrometer  =  V!  SlectromUre  =  Sp. 
eleetrdmetro  =  Pg.  eleetrometro =lt.  elettrometro, 
<  Gr.  Ti'^eKTpov,  amber  (repr.  electricity),  -f-  (li- 
rpov,  a  measure.]  An  instrument  for  measur-, 
ing  difference  of  electrostatic  potential  between 
two  conductors.  See  potential.  There  are  many 
forms.  The  dbsoliUe  electrometer  (also  called  balance- 
electrometer)  of  Sir  William  Thomson  consists  essentially 
of  two  parallel  circular  plates  attracting  each  other,  the 
central  portion  of  one  of  them,  the  upper,  suspended  from 
one  arm  of  a  balance  or  by  means  of  light  steel  springs, 
the  other  being  movable  to  a  greater  or  less  distance  from 
the  first  by  means  of  a  micrometer  screw.  The  upper  disk 
is  always  brought  to  a  fixed  position  (which  can  be  very 
accurately  determined)  by  means  of  the  attraction  of  the 
lower,  the  amount  of  attraction  being  regulated  by  the  dis- 
tance between  the  two  plates.  It  is  thus  seen  that  the 
electric  force  is  actually  weighed,  and  formulas  are  given 
by  means  of  which  the  difference  of  potentials  is  deducible 
in  absolute  measure,  the  areas  of  the  plates  and  the  dis- 
tance between  them  being  kno^vn.  The  quadrant  electrom- 
eter of  Sir  WOliam  Thomson  consists  of  four  quadrant- 
shaped  pieces  of  metal,  sometimes  segments  of  a  flat  cylin- 
drical box,  the  alternate  pairs  being  connected  by  a  wire ; 
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above  or  within  this,  if  the  cylindrical  form  is  used,  a  flat 
needle  of  aluminium  is  hung  by  a  delicate  wire.  The 
needle  is  kept  in  a  constant  electrical  condition  by  con- 
nection usually  with  a  Leyden  jar  placed  above  or  below, 
and  if  the  two  pairs  of  quadrants  are  dissimilarly  eleotri- 
fled  —  that  is,  are  in  a  state  of  different  potential,  as  by 
connecting  them  respectively  with  the  poles  of  a  voltaic 
oeU— the  needle  is  deflected  from  its  position  of  rest,  and 
the  amount  of  this  deflection,  as  measured  by  the  motion 
of  a  spot  of  light  reflected  from  a  small  mirror  attached 
to  it,  gives  a  means  of  calculating  the  difference  of  poten- 
tial of  the  bodies  under  experiment.  In  another  method 
of  using  the  quadrant  electrometer  the  pairs  of  quadrants 
are  kept  at  a  constant  difference  of  potential,  while  that 
of  the  needle  varies.  Arranged  in  this  manner,  it  is  much 
used  in  the  investigation  of  atmospheric  electricity.  Lipp- 
mann  and  Dewar  have  devised  very  delicate  capillary 
electrometers,  based  on  the  alteration  of  the  force  of  cap- 
illarity by  electric  action.    See  electrocapillary. 

electrometric,  electrometrical  (e-lek-tro- 
met'rik,  -ri-kal),  a.  [As  eleetrovieter  +  4c, 
-ical.']  Of  or  pertaining  to  electrometry,  or 
the  measurement  of  electricity :  as,  an  electro- 
metrical  experiment. 

electrometry  (e-lek-trom'e-tri),  re.  [As  elec- 
trometer -I-  -?/.]  That  department  of  the  science 
of  electricity  which  embraces  the  methods  of 
making  electrical  measurements,  more  espe- 
cially of  statical  electricity. 

electromotion(f-lek-tr6-m6'shon),  n.  1.  The 
current  of  electricity,  or  the  passing  of  it  from 
one  metal  to  another,  in  a  voltaic  circuit. — 3. 
Mechanical  motion  produced  by  means  of  elec- 
tricity. 

electromotive  (e-lek-tro-mo'tiv),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  eleetromotion ;  producing  or  pro- 
duced by  eleetromotion Electromotive  force 

(abbreviated  M.  M.  F.),  that  which  determines  the  flow  of 
electricity  from  one  place  to  another,  giving  rise  to  an 
electric  current.  It  is  the  result  of,  and  proportional 
to,  the  difference  of  electric  potential  (see  potential)  be- 
tween two  bodies,  or  parts  of  the  same  body,  and  bears  a 
similar  relation  to  it  that  the  pressure  in  a  water-pipe  does 
to  the  difference  of  water-level  upon  which  its  amount 
depends.  The  strength  of  an  electric  current  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  electromotive  force,  and  inversely 
proportional  to  the  resistance  (Ohm's  law).  The  elec- 
tromotive force  is  measured  in  volts. — Electromotive 
series,  the  series  of  the  various  metals  (or  other  sub- 
stances) useful  for  producing  an  electric  current,  ar- 
ranged in  such  an  order  for  a  given  liquid  that  each  is 
positive  with  reference  to  those  which  follow  in  the  list, 
and  negative  for  those  which  precede.  For  example,  in 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  the  order  is  zinc,  lead,  iron,  cop- 
per, silver,  platinum,  carbon — that  is,  if  zinc  and  iron  are 
coupled  together  in  a  voltaic  cell  containing  sulphuric 
acid,  the  zinc  is  the  positive  plate,  and  the  current  goes  in 
the  wire  from  iron  to  zinc ;  if  iron  and  copper  are  taken, 
the  cm-rent  in  the  wire  is  from  copper  to  iron.  It  is  found 
that  the  electromotive  force  is  a  maximum  for  zinc  and 
cai-bon,  and  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  electromotive  forces 
for  all  the  intervening  metals.  In  another  liquid  the  order 
would  be.changed,  but  the  above  law  would  hold  true ;  for 
example,  in  potassium  sulphid,  iron  is  electro-negative 
with  reference  to  copper.    Also  called  contact  series. 

electromotograph  (e-lek-tro-mo'to-graf),  n. 
A  name  sometimes  applied  to  a  peculiar  tele- 
phone-receiver invented  by  Edison.  The  vibra- 
tions of  the  mica  disk  by  which  the  sound  is  reproduced 
are  caused  by  variations  in  frictional  resistance  between 
a  revolving  cylinder  of  lime  and  a  small  platinum  plate 
which  reste  upon  its  surface  and  is  attached  to  the  center 
of  the  disk,  these  variations  being  due  to  variations  in  the 
strength  of  the  current  transmitted. 

electromotor  (e-lek-tro-mo'tor),  n.  [=  p.  Mec- 
tromoteur  =  Sp'.  electromotor  ;  <  L.  electrum,  am- 
ber (repr.  electricity),  -I-  motor,  a  mover.]  1. 
Any  arrangement  which  gives  rise  to  an  elec- 
tric current,  as  a  single  cell,  a  voltaic  battery, 
or  a  thermo-electric  pile. —  2.  An  engine  in 
which  electricity  is  employed  to  produce  me- 
chanical effects.  See  electric  machine,  under 
electric,  and  motor. 

electromuscular  (e-lek-tro-mus'ku-lar),  a. 
Pertaining  to  the  relations  between  electricity 
and  certain  phenomena  exhibited  by  muscles. 

electron  (f-lek'tron),  n.    Same  as  electrum. 

electronegative  (e-lek-tro-neg'a-tiv),  a.  and  n. 
1,  a.  1.  Eepelled'by  bodies  negatively  electri- 
fied, and  attracted  by  those  positively  electri- 
fied ;  having  a  tendency  to  pass  to  the  positive 

'  pole  in  electrolysis. —  2.  Assuming  negative 
potential  when  in  contact  with  a  dissimilar 
substance,  as  copper  when  joined  to  zinc  in 
a  voltaic  cell.  See  electromotive  series,  under 
electroiiiotive. 

II.  n.  A  body  which,  in  the  process  of  elec- 
trolysis, appears  at  the  positive  pole  of  the 
voltaic  battery.  Oxygen  is  the  most  electro- 
negative of  the  elements.     See  electrolysis. 

electronegatively  (e-lek-tro-neg'a-tiv-U),  adv. 
In  an  electronegative  manner. 

Such  materials  as  are  related  electro-negatively  to  Irpn. 
Sci.  Amer.,  N.  S.,1IV.  324. 

electro-optic  (f-lek-tro-op'tik),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  electro-optics;  as,  an  electro-optic 
action. 
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electro-optics  (e-lek-tro-op'tiks),  w.  That 
branch  of  the  science  of  electricity  which  treats 
of  its  relations  to  light.  Among  these  relations  are : 
the  production  of  double  refraction,  as  in  glass,  by  the 
electrostatic  stress  produced  when  two  wires  from  an  in- 
duction coil  or  Holtz  machine  are  fixed  in  holes  in  it  near 
together ;  the  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarization  of  a  ray 
of  light  on  traversing  a  transparent  medium  placed  in 
a  magnetic  field,  or  by  reflection  at  the  smface  of  a  mag- 
net ;  the  change  of  electrical  resistance  exhibited  ))y  cer- 
tain bodies  during  exposure  to  light,  as  selenium  (see  pho- 
tophoTie) ;  and  the  relation  between  the  index  of  refraction 
and  the  specific  inductive  capacity  of  transparent  bodies 
which  is  established  by  experiment  and  required  by  the 
electromagnetic  theory  of  light. 

electropathic  (e-lek-tro-path'ik),  a.  [<  elec- 
tropathy +  -ic.'i  Pertaining  to  electropathy. 
Science,  XI.,  No.  274,  adv.  p.  iii. 

electropathy  (e-lek-trop'a-thi),  n.  jr<  Gr.  ^Txk- 
Tpov,  amber  (repr.  electricity),  +  -■Ka.S£m,<.  Trddo;, 
suffering.  Cf .  homeopathy.^  Treatment  of  dis- 
ease by  electricity ;  electrotherapeutics. 

electrophone  (f-lek'tro-fon),  n.  [<  Gr.  jj?i,eKTpov, 
amber  (repr.  electricity),  +  ^airf/,  voice,  sound.] 
An  instrument  for  producing  sounds,  resem- 
bling trumpet-tones,  by  electric  currents  of  high 
tension,  it  has  been  recommended  for  use  as  a  tele- 
gi-aphic  relay  capable  of  giving  two  or  four  signs  with 
a  single  wire,  having  this  advantage  over  other  relays, 
that  perfection  of  contact  is  not  necessary  to  its  working. 
It  has  been  used  also  to  indicate  the  electric  equilibrium 
of  muscle  and  nervous  tissue  by  the  variation  of  its  tones, 
and  by  a  system  of  levers  attached  to  the  wrist  to  show 
the  rhythm  and  character  of  the  pulse ;  and  it  may  be 
fitted  to  the  telephone,  and  thus  be  made  to  repeat  a  sound 
made  gently  in  one  place  in  trumpet-tones  in  another  place 
hundreds  of  yards  distant.    Chambers's  Sncyc. 

electrophori,  n.    Plural  of  electrophorus,  1. 
electr  ophorid  (e  -  lek  -  trof '  6  -  rid) , ».   A  fish  of 
the  family  Mectrophoridce. 
lilectroplioridse  (e-lek-tro-f or'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL., 

<  Mlectrophonis  +  ■4,d<B.']  A  family  of  anguiUi- 
form  fishes,  of  the  order  Plectospondyli.  There 
are  no  scales  nor  dorsal  fin ;  the  head  is  rounded  in  front, 
the  premaxillaries  forming  most  of  the  upper  border  of 
the  mouth,  and  the  supramaxillaries  being  reduced ;  and 
the  anus  is  under  the  throat,  the  anal  fin  beginning  just 
behind  it,  and  continuous  with  the  caudal.  The  family 
contains  the  electric  eel  (which  see,  under  eel).  See  also 
Gym/notidce. 

electrophoroid  (e-lek-trof '6-roid),  a.  and  n.   I. 

a.  Pertaining  to  or  having  t"he  characters  of  the 

Mectroplwridce. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Mectrophoridce. 
electrophorous  (e-lek-trof'o-rus),  a.    [<  NL. 

electrophorus :  see  electrophorus.']   Same  as  elee- 

triferous. 
electrophorus  (e-lek-trof'o-rus),  n.    [=  P.  She- 

trophore  =  Sp.  electrdforo',  <  NL.  electrophorug, 

<  Gr.  7j?ieKTpov,  amber  (repr.  electricity),  + 
-^opof,  <  <pepetv  =  E.  6earl.]  1.  PI.  electr<^hori 
(-n).  An  instrument  for  obtaining  statical 
electricity  by  means  of  induction,  it  consists  of 
a  disk  of  resin,  or  otlier  non-conducting  material  easily 
excited  by  friction,  and  a  polished  metal  disk  with  an 
insulating  handle.  The  resin  disk  is  negatively  electri- 
fied by  striking  or  rubbing  it  with 
a  catskin  or  flannel,  and  the  metal 
plate  is  then  laid  upon  it.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  upper  plate 
does  not  receive  a  direct  charge 
from  the  lower,  but  is  positively 
charged  on  the  lower  surface  and 
negatively  on  the  upper ;  if  now  the 
disk  is  touched  by  the  finger,  the 
negative  electricity  passes  to  the 
ground,  leaving  the  disk  charged 
positively.  On  being  lifted  away  by  its  insulating  handle, 
it  is  found  to  be  charged,  and  will  give  a  spark.  It  may 
then  be  replaced  on  the  lower  plate,  and  the  process  re- 
peated an  indefinite  number  of  times  without  any  fresh 
excitation,  if  the  weather  is  favorable.  The  electricity 
obtained  each  time  is  the  equivalent  of  the  mechanical 
work  done  in  separating  the  two  surfaces  against  the  at- 
traction of  the  unlike  electricities. 

2.  [cajj.]  [NL.]  The  typical  genus  of  EUo- 
trophoridm.  There  is  but  one  species,  the  elec- 
tric eel,  E.  electricus.  Gill,  1864.  See  cut  un- 
der eel. 

electrophotometer  (e-lek"tr6-fo-tom'e-tto),  n. 
-An  instrument  for  comparing  tlie  intensities  of 
various  lights  by  reference  to  the  intensity  of 
the  light  produced  by  an  electric  spark.  See 
photometer. 

electrophotomicrography  (e-lek"tr6-f6"t6-mi- 
krog'ra-fi),  n.  The  art  of  photographing,  by 
means  of  the  electric  light,  objects  as  magni- 
fied by  the  microscope.    E.  M.  Knight. 

electrophysiological  (e-lek"tr6-fiz"i-o-loj'i- 
kal),  a.  Relating  to  electrical  results  produced 
in  living  tissues. 

electrophysiologist  (e-lek'tro-fiz-i-ol'd-jist),  n. 
One  who  is  versed  in  eleetrophysiolo^. 

electrophysiology  (e-lek"tr6-fiz-i-ol'6-ji),  »■ 
That  branch  of  science  which  treats'  of  elec- 
tric phenomena  produced  through  physiological 
agencies. 


Volta's  Electrophorus. 


electroplate 

electroplate  (f-lek'tro-plat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  electroplated,  ppr.  electroplaUng.  To  plate 
or  give  a  coating  of  silver  or  other  metal  to  by 
means  of  electrolysis.    See  electrometallwrgy. 

To  electroplate  is  to  disguise  with  an  adherent  thin  coat- 
ing of  metal,  which  then  serves  as  an  ornamental  cover- 
ing to  the  object  treated.  To  electrotype,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  to  produce  a  separate  and  distinct  object,  with  an 
existence  of  its  own.    J.  W.  Urquhart,  Electrotyping,  p.  4. 

electroplate  (e-lek'tro-plat),  n.  Articles  coated 
with  silver  or  other  "metal  by  the  process  of 
electroplating. 

electroplater  (e-lek'tro-pla-t6r),  n.  One  who 
practises  electroplating. 

electroplating  (e-lek'tro-pla-ting),  m.  1.  The 
process  or  art  of  coating  metals  and  other  ma- 
terials with  an  adherent  film  of  metal,  in  a  bath 
containing  a  solution  of  the  metal,  by  means 
of  the  electrolytic  action  of  an  electric  current 
from  a  battery  or  dynamo,  in  simple  forms  of  elec- 
troplating apparatus,  the  bath  containing  the  metallic 
solution  may  form  the  battery,  as  in  plating  with  copper. 
The  more  common  plan  is  to  employ  a  current  obtained 
from  some  source  outside  the  bath.  Table-cutlery  or 
-ware,  building-  or  car-fixtures,  lamps,  etc.,  to  be  electro- 
plated, are  suspended  by  wires  from  a  metal  rod  laid 
across  the  top  of  the  bath  and  connected  with  the  nega- 
tive pole  of  the  battery,  this  terminal  of  the  current  form- 
ing the  cathode.  The  silver,  nickel,  copper,  etc.,  to  be  de- 
posited is  suspended  in  like  manner  from  a  rod  connected 
with  the  positive  pole  of  the  battery,  the  terminal  form- 
ing the  anode.  (See  electrolysis,  electrometallurgy.')  The 
deposition  of  metals  by  electrolysis  forms  a  part  of  several 
arts,  as  in  electrotyping ;  but  as  in  these  the  film  of  metal 
deposited  in  the  bath  is  not  adherent,  they  are  described 
under  separate  heads.  Electroplating  is  strictly  the  cov- 
ering of  a  metal  with  a  metallic  film  permanently  attached 
to  it,  as  in  nickel-plating,  plating  telegraph-wires  with  cop- 
per, and  table-ware  with  silver.  See  electrotype,  galvano- 
plastic,  galvwnoglyph,  galvanograph,  and  nickel-plating. 
3.  The  deposit  itself,  or  the  surface,  obtained 
by  means  of  the  process  explained  above. 

electropoion  (e-lek-.tro-poi'on),  n.  [<  Gr.  ^Ick- 
rpov,  amber  (repr.  electricity),  +  vocav,  pp.  of 
TToie'iv,  make.]  A  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid, 
bichromate  of  potash,  and  water,  used  as  the 
liquid  for  batteries  in  which  zinc  and  carbon 
are  the  poles. 

electropolar  (e-lek-tro-po'lar),  a.  Having,  as 
an  electrical  conductor,  one  end  or  surface  posi- 
tive and  the  other  negative. 

electropositive  (f-lek-tro-poz'i-tiv),  a.  and  n. 
I.  a.  1.  Attractecl  by  bodies  negatively  elec- 
trified, or  by  the  negative  pole  of  a  voltaic  bat- 
tery.— 2.  Assuming  positive  potential  when 
in  contact  with  another  substance,  as  zinc  in 
a  voltaic  cell. 

II.  n.  A  body  which  in  electrolysis  appears 
at  the  negative  pole  of  a  voltaic  battery.  Po- 
tassium is  the  most  electropositive  of  all  known 
bodies.    See  electrolysis. 

electropuncturation,  electropuncture  (§- 
lek"tr6-pungk-tu-ra'snon,  e-lek-tro-pungk'tur), 
K.    Same  as  electropuncturing. 

electropuncturing  (f-lek-tro-pungk'tur-ing), 
n.  In  med.,  the  operation  of  inserting  two  or 
more  needlesina 
part  affected  and 
then  connecting 
them  with  the 
wires  from  the 
poles  of  a  gal- 
vanic battery. 

electropyrome- 
ter   (e-lek'tro- 
pi-roni'e-t6r),  n. 
See  pyrometer. 

electroscope  (f- 
lek'tro-skop),  n. 
.  [=  i>.  elehtro- 
scoop  =  Or.  Dan. 
Sw.  eleJctroskop= 
P.  ilectroscope  = 
Sp.  electrdscopo 
=  Pg.  electro- 
seopio  =  It.  elet- 
troscopio,  <  NL. 
*electrosoopium,  < 
Gr.  fj\eKTpov,  am- 
ber (repr.  elec- 
tricity), +  CT/CO- 
TTclv,  view.]    An 

instrument  for  observing  or  detecting  the  ex- 
istence of  free  electricity,  and,  in  general,  for 
determining  its  kind.  AH  electroscopes  depend  for 
their  action  on  the  elementary  law  of  electric  forces,  that 
bodies  similarly  charged  repel  each  other,  while  bodies 
dissimilarly, charged  attract  each  other.  The  simplest 
electroscope  consists  of  pith-balls  suspended  by  silk 
threads ;  another  simple  form  consists  of  a  pair  of  short 
pieces  of  straw  suspended  by  silk  threads.  When  not  in 
use  the  pieces  of  sti'aw  hang  down,  touching  each  other. 
On  presenting  an  electrified  body  to  them  they  become  ex- 
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cited  and  stand  apart,  thus  giving  a  test  for  electricity. 
The  gold-leaf  electroscope  of  Bonnet,  introduced  in  1789, 
consists  of  two  pieces  of  gold-leaf,  about  i  inch  broad,  fixed 
to  a  brass  rod  and  hung  inside  a  glass  globe  which  has 
been  thoroughly  dried,  in  order  tliat  the  insulation  of  the 
apparatus  may  be  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible.  The  globe 
is  closed  with  a  wooden  stopper,  through  the  center  of 
which  passes  a  glass  tube  containing  the  brass  rod.    The 


Condensing  Electroscope. 


Pith-ball  Electroscope.  Quadrant  Electroscope. 


upper  end  of  the  rod  is  furnished  with  a  knob.  If  an  elec- 
trified body  is  brought  near  the  top  of  the  instrument,  in- 
duction takes  place ;  the  top  becomes  electrified  oppositely 
to  the  body  presented,  and  the  pieces  of  gold-leaf  similarly. 
To  find  if  the  latter  are  positively  or  negatively  charged, 
a  glass  rod  is  rubbed  and  brought  near  the  knob ;  if  posi- 
tively charged,  the  leaves  will  diverge  still  more  under  the 

.  induction  of  the  glass';  if  negatively,  they  will  collapse, 
the  negative  electricity  being  attracted  to  the  positive  of 
the  glass  rod.  In  Volta's  condensing  electroscope,  in  place 
of  the  gilt  knob  there  is  a  flat  metal  plate  upon  which 
rests  another  similar  plate,  which  may  be  removed  by  an 
insulating  handle.— Quadrant  electroscope,  a  form  of 
pith-ball  electroscope  which  serves  to  measure  roughly 
the  degree  of  electriilication  by  the  rise  of  the  pith-ball  as 
indicated  by  the  motion  of  the  rod  carrying  it  on  a  gradu- 
ated semicircle. 

electroscopic  (f-lek-tro-skop'ik),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  electroscope;  performed  by 
means  of  the  electroscope. 

electrosemaphore  (e-lek-tro-sem'a-for),  m.  A 
semaphore  operated'by  electricity! 

electrostatic,  electrostatical  (e-lek-tro-staf- 
ik, -i-kal),  a.  Pertaining  to  statical  electricity. 
— Electrostatic  units  of  electricity,  those  units  which 
are  based  upon  the  force  exerted  between  two  quantities 
of  statical  electricity,  as  units  of  quantity,  potential,  etc. 

electrostatics  (f-lek-tro-stat'iks),  n.  The  sci- 
ence which  treats  of  the  phenomena  of  stati- 
cal electricity  (see  electricity),  as  the  mutual 
attractions  or  repulsions  of  electrified  bodies, 
the  measurement  and  distribution  of  charges 
of  electricity,  etc. 

That  branch  of  electrical  science  which  treats  of  the 
properties  of  simple  electrified  bodies  is  called  electro- 
statics, because  in  them  the  electricity  is  supposed  to  be 
at  rest.  J.  JE.  H.  Gordon,  Elect,  and  Mag.,  I.  28. 

electrosteeling  (e-lek-tro-ste'ling),  m.  The 
art  of  electroplating  with  iron  the  copperplates 
used  in  engraving.     See  electroplating. 

electrostereotype  (f-lek-tro-ster'f-o-tip),  •«. 
Same  as  electrotype. 

electroteclmic,  electroteqhnical  (e-lek-tro- 
tek'nik,  -ni-kal),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  elec- 
troteehnics. 

electroteclmics  (e-lek-tro-tek'niks),  n.  The 
methods,  processes,  and  operations  made  use 
of  in  the  application  of  electricity  to  the  arts. 

electrotherapeutic  (e-lek"tr6-ther-a-pu'tik),  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  electrotherapeutics. 

electrotherapeutics  (e  -  lek  "  tro  -  ther  -  a  -pu  '- 
tiks),  n.  The  treatment  of  disease  by  means 
of  electricity ;  the  principles  and  doctrines  of 
such  treatment  as  a  branch  of  medicine ;  elec- 
tropathy. 

electrotnerapeutist  (f-lek'tro-ther-a-pii'tist), 
n.  One  who  studies  or  practises  electrothera- 
peutics. 

electrotherapy  (e-lek-tro-ther'a-pi),  n.  Same 
as  electrotherapeutics. 

electrothermancy  (e-lek-tro-th6r'man-si),  n. 
[<  Gr.  fj^xKTpov,  amber  (repr.  electricity),  +  dep- 
/lavm;,  a  heating,  <  dep/iaiveiv,  heat,  <  6ep/i6g,  hot.] 
That  branch  of  electrical  science  which  inves- 
tigates the  effects  produced  by  the  electric  cur- 
rent upon  the  temperature  of  a  conductor  or 
part  of  a  circtut  composed  of  two  different 
metals. 

electrothermotic  (e-lek"tro-ther-mot'ik),  a. 
Of  or  relating  to  heat  generated  by  electricity. 

electrotin  (e-lek'tro-tia),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
electrotinned,  ppr.  electrotinning.  To  electro- 
plate with  tin.    See  electroplating. 

electrotint  (e-lek'tro-tint),  n.  Same  as  elec- 
trotiniing. 

electrotinting  (e-lek-tro-tin'ting),  n.  A  meth- 
od of  making  a  design,  etc.,  in  relief,  for  prmt- 
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ing,  by  drawing  the  lines  on  a  metal  plate  with 
some  varnish  which  resists  the  action  of  acids, 
and  placing  it  in  an  electrobath,  when  the  ex- 
posed portions  are  bitten  in,  leaving  the  pro- 
tected parts  in  relief. 

electrotome  (f-lek'tro-tom),  n.  [<  Gr.  ^Xeicrpov, 
amber  (repr.  electricity),  +  ro/id;,  cutting,  ver- 
bal adj.  of  Te/iveiv,  Ta/^tv,  cut.]  An  automatic 
circuit-breaker.     Greer,  Diet,  of  Elect.,  p.  54. 

electrotonic  (f-lek-tro-ton'ik),  a.  1.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  "electrical  tension:  applied  by 
Faraday  to  what  at  one  time  he  erroneously 
believed  to  be  a  peculiar  latent  state  or  condi- 
tion of  a  conductor  near  another  conductor 
through  which  an  electric  current  was  flow- 
ing.— 2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  produced  by  elee- 
trotonus. 

electrotonicity  (e-lek^tro-to-nis'i-ti),  n.  [< 
electrotonic  +  -ity."]    Same  as  electrotonus. 

electrotonize  (e-lek-trot'o-niz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  electrotonized,  ppr.  ele'ctrotonizing.  [<  elec- 
trotonic +  -iza.'\  To  alter  the  normal  electric 
current  of,  as  a  nerve.     See  electrotonus. 

electrotonous  (e-lek-trot'o-nus),  a.  1.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  electrical  tension. — 2.  Of,  per- 
taining to,  or  produced  by  electrotonus. 

electrotonus  (e-lek-trot'o-nus),  n.  [<  Gr.  y?ieK.- 
rpov,  amber  (repr.  electricity),  +  rdvog,  tension : 
see  tone.']  The  altered  state  of  a  nerve  or  a 
muscle  during  the  passage  of  a  galvanic  cur- 
rent through  it.  The  irritability  is  heightened  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  cathode  and  diminished  in  that  of  the 
anode.  The  currents  of  rest  in  the  nerve  are  increased  or 
diminished  according  as  they  run  in  the  same  or  an  oppo- 
site direction  to  that  of  the  galvanic  cuiTent.  Also  elec- 
trotonos,  electrotonicity. 

electrotype  (f-lek'tro-tip),  n.  [=  F.  Electrotype; 
<  Gr.  ^/t^Kr/jov," amber  (repr.  electricity),  +  twoc, 
figure,  image :  see  type.]  A  copy  in  metal  (pre- 
cipitated by  galvanic  or  electric  action,  usually 
in  the  form  of  a  thin  sheet)  of  any  engraved  or 
molded  surface.  Copies  of  medals,  jewelry,  and  silver- 
ware, of  woodcuts  and  pages  of  composed  type,  are  com- 
mon forms  of  electrotypes.  The  metal  most  used  is  copper, 
and  the  largest  application  of  the  process  is  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  plates  for  printing.  The  form  of  composed  type 
is  molded  in  wax,  which  is  dusted  or  coated  with  black- 
lead  in  order  to  make  it  a  conductor.  The  wax  mold  is 
suspended  in  a  galvanic  bath  of  sulphate  of  copper,  through 
which  a  current  of  electricity  is  passed.  The  thin  shell  of 
copper  which  attaches  to  the  mold  is  afterward  backed 
with  stereotype-metal.  Also  electrost&i'eotype,  and  com- 
monly abbreviated  electro. 

electrotype  (f-lek'tro-tip),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
electrotyped,  ppr.  electrotyping.  [=  P.  Mectro- 
typer;  from  the  noun.]  To  make  a  plate  copy 
or  plate  copies  of  by  electrical  deposition. 

electrotyper  (e-lek'tro-ti-p6r),  m.  1.  One  who 
makes  electrotypes.— 2.  The  vat  in  which  the 
electrotyping  solution  is  held.     [Eng.] 

electrotypic  (e-lek-tro-tip'ik),  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  effected  ij  means  of  electrotyping. 

electrotyping  (e-lek'tro-ti-ping),  n.  The  art 
or  process  of  making  electrotypes.  Also  called 
gatvanoplastic  process. 

electrotjrpist  (e-lek'tro-ti-pist),  n.  [<  electro- 
type +  -Ast.]    One  who"  practises  electrotypy. 

electrotypy  (e-lek'tro-ti-pi),  n.  [=  F.  Slectro- 
typie;  as  electrotype  H-  -y.]  The  process  of  elec- 
trotyping.   Also  called  galvanoplasty. 

electrovection  (f-lek-tro-vek'shgn),  n.  [<  L. 
electrum,  amber  (repr.  electricity),  +  vectio(n-), 
a  carrying,  <  vehere,  pp.  vectus,  carry :  see  con- 
vection, etc.,  vehicle.]  Same  as  electrical endos- 
mosis  (which  see,  under  endosmosis). 

electrovital  (f-lek-tro-vi'tal),  a.  Electrical 
and  dependent  upon  vital  processes. 

electrum  (e-lek'trum),  n.  [Also  electron;  =  P. 
Plectrum  ="  Sp.  Pg.  electro  =  It.  elettro,  <  L. 
electrum,  amber  (called  in  pure  L.  succinum), 
also  the  metallic  compound  so  called,  <  Gr. 
TJ^KTpov,  or  rj^EKTpog,  amber,  also  an  alloy  of  gold 
and  silver,  akin  to  riT^KTup,  the  beaming  sun, 
also  fire  as  an  element;  to  ''BMKTpa,  a  fem. 
name ;  and  prob.  to  Skt.  arha,  the  sun,  archis, 
flame,  •/  arch,  beam,  shine.]  A  word  used  by- 
Greek  {fj'XsK.Tpov)  and  Latin  (electrum)  authors 
with  various  meanings  at  various  times.  From 
the  time  of  Herodotus  on  its  most  common  meaning  in 
Greek  was  'amber,' but  it  was  also  used  for  'pure  gold,' as 
by  Sophocles.  The  Eomans  used  electrum  with  the  mean- 
ing of '  amber,'  also  as  designating  an  alloy,  which  might  be 
either  natural  or  artificial,  of  silver  and  gold  (Pliny  gives 
the  amount  of  silver  present  in  electrum  at  one  fifth  of 
the  whole).  Later  on,  electrum  was  confounded  with  ori- 
cJmIc  (which  see),  and  in  the  middle  ages  had  acquired 
the  definite  meaning  of  '  brass."  At  all  times,  and  especial- 
ly among  the  Latin  writers,  there  was  more  or  less  uncer- 
tainty in  regard  to  the  meaning  of  this  word,  and  there 
was  a  tendency  among  both  (Jreeks  and  Romans  to  use  it 
just  as  adamant  was  frequently  used,  namely,  as  desig- 
nating some  ideal,  imperfectly  known  substance  possessed 
of  almost  miraculous  properties. 
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electuary  (f -lek'tu-a-ri),  n . ;  pi.  electuaries  (-riz). 
[Also  formerly  eiectary;  =  OP.  electuaire,  F. 
4hetuaire  =  Sp.  Pg.  electuario  =  It.  elettuario 
(also  formerly,  by  apheresis,  lectuary,  <  ME. 
letuarie,  <  OF.  lettuaire  =  Pr.  lectoari,  lactoari, 
=  It.  lattuario,  lattovaro,  >  6.  latwerge  =  Dan. 
latvcerge  =  Sw.  latoerg),  <  LL.  eleetuarium,  also 
electarium,  an  accom.  (m  simulation  of  L.  etec- 
tus,  picked  out ;  of.  ML.  eleetuarium,  the  61ite 
of  a  troop  of  soldiers)  of  *eclietarium  (with  L. 
suffix  -arium),  <  Gr.  kiO^ticrdv  (with  equiv.  e/cAci- 
yfia,  >  L.  ecUgma :  see  eclegm),  an  electuary,  < 
€KA£i;i;etv,  lick  up,  <  i/c,  out,  +  Xcixeiv,  lick :  see 
lielc.^  m  phar.,  a  medicine  composed  of  pow- 
ders or  other  ingredients,  incorporated  with 
some  oonserve,  honey,  or  syrup,  originally  made 
in  a  form  to  he  Ucked  by  the  patient. 

"Howdoyoudo.rayhonestfriend?"  .  .  .  "Veryweak- 
ly,  sir,  since  I  tooli  the  electuary ,"  answered  the  patient. 

Scottj  Ahbot,  xxvi. 

Eledone  (el-e-do'ne),  n.  [NL.  (Leach,  1817), 
<  Gr.  eM6^,  a  kind  of  polypus.]    A  genus  of 


Eledone  verrucosa. 

oephalopods,  typical  of  the  family  Eledonidw. 
E.  verrucosa  and  E.  Hrrhosa  are  examples. 

eledonid  (e-led'o-nid),  n.  A  eephalopod  of  the 
family  Eledonidw. 

Eledonidae  (el-e-don'i-de),  m.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Ele- 
done +  -idce.'i  A  family  of  oetopod  cephalo- 
pods,  characterized  by  the  development  of  but 
one  row  of  suckers  along  each  arm,  but  other- 
wise very  similar  to  the  Octopodidce,  with  which 
they  are  generally  associated. 

eleemosyuarily  (el-e-mos'i-nfr-ri-li),  adv.  In 
an  eleemosynary  maimer;  by  way  of  charity; 
charitably. 

eleemosynariness  (el-e-mos'i-na-ri-nes),  n.  l. 
The  quality  of  being  charitable. —  3.  The  dis- 
position to  receive  alms.    Bailey,  1727. 

eleemosynary  (el-f-mos'i-na-ri),  a.  and  n,.  [< 
ML.  eleemosynarivs',  pertaining  to  alms,  one  who 
gives  or  receives  alms,  <  eleemosyna,  <  Gr.  iT^sn- 
lioaiwri,  alms:  see  alms,  and  cf.  almoner,  ult.  a 
doublet  of  eleemosynary."]  1.  a.  1.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  alms :  derived  from  or  provided  by 
charity;  charitable:  as,  an  eleemosynary  tand; 
an  eleemosynary  hospital. 

Eleemosynary  relief  never  yet  tranquillized  the  working- 
classes — it  never  made  them  grateful ;  it  is  not  in  human 
nature  that  it  should.  Charlotte  Bronte^  Shirley,  xvi. 

The  beds  of  patients  [in  the  hospital  at  Beaune]  are 
■draped  in  curtains  of  dark  red  cloth,  the  traditional  uni- 
form of  these  eleemosynary  couches. 

E.  James,  Jr.^  Little  Tour,  p.  251. 

2.  Eelating  to  charitable  donations;  intend- 
«d  for  the  distribution  of  alms,  or  for  the  use 
and  management  of  donations  and  bequests, 
whether  for  the  subsistence  of  the  poor  or  for 
-the  conferring  of  any  gratuitous  benefit. 

The  eleemosynary  sort  [of  corporations]  are  such  as  are 
■constituted  for  the  perpetual  distribution  of  the  free  alms, 
■or  bounty,  of  the  founder  of  them  to  such  persons  as  he 
has  directed.  Blaekstone,  Com.,  I.  xviii. 

Eleemosynary  corporations  are  for  the  management  of 
■private  property  according  to  the  will  of  the  donors. 

D.  Webster,  Speech,  March  10, 1818. 

3.  Dependent  upon  charity;  receiving  charita- 
ble aid  or  support:  as,  the  eleemosynary  poor. 

In  the  accounts  of  Maxtoke  priory,  near  Coventry,  in 
-the  year  1430,  it  appears  that  the  eleemosynary  boys,  or 
choristers,  of  that  monastery  acted  a  play. 

T.  Warton,  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  II.  390. 

Eleemosynary  corporation.    See  corporation. 

II.  n.;  pi.  eleemosynaries  (-riz).  One  who 
subsists  on  charity ;  one  who  lives  by  receiving 
alms. 

Living  as  an  eleenwsyrmry  upon  a  perpetual  contribu- 
tion from  all  and  every  part  of  the  creation. 

South,  Sermons,  III.  i. 

elegance  (el'e-gans),  n.  [=  D.  elegantie  =  G. 
eleganz  =  Dan.  "elegance  =  Sw.  elegans,  <  OF. 
elegance,  F.  ilegance  =  Sp.  Pg.  elegancia  =  It. 
eleganza,  <  L.  elegantia,  elegance,  <  elegan{t-)s, 
elegant:  see  elegant.l  1.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  elegant ;  beauty  resulting  from  perfect 
propriety  or  from  exact  fitness,  symmetry,  or 
the  like  ;  refinement  of  manner,  quality,  or  ap- 
pearance :  as,  elegance  of  dress. 
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Soracte,  In  January  and  April,  rises  from  Its  blue  horizon 
like  an  island  from  the  sea,  witli  an  elegance  of  contour 
which  no  mood  of  the  year  can  deepen  or  diminish. 

H.  James,  Jr.,  Trans.  Sketches,  p.  162. 
Gray's  perfect  elegance  could  nowhere  have  found  a 
more  admirable  foil  than  in  the  vulgar  jauntiness  and 
clumsy  drollery  of  Ills  correspondent,  Mason. 

Lowell,  New  Princeton  Eev.,  1. 167. 

2.  That  which  pleases  by  its  nicety,  symmetry, 
purity,  or  beauty ;  an  elegancy :  as,  the  elegances 
of  polite  society.  =:Syil.  1.  Grace,  beauty,  polish.   See 
comparison  under  elegant. 
elegancy  (el'f-gan-si),  n. ;  pi.  elegancies  (-siz). 

1.  The  quality  "of  being  elegant;  elegance. 

[Bare.] 

Let  there  be  two  delicate  or  rich  cabinets,  daintily 
paved,  richly  hanged,  glazed  with  crystalline  glass,  and  a 
rich  cupola  in  the  midst,  and  all  other  elegancy  that  may 
be  thought  upon.  Bacon,  Building  (ed.  1887). 

2.  That  which  imparts  elegance;  an  elegant 
characteristic  or  quality. 

Such  kind  of  inspired  knowledge  of  strange  tongues  as 
includes  all  the  native  peculiarities,  which,  if  you  will, 
you  may  call  their  elegancies. 

Warburton,  Doctrine  of  Grace,  i.  8. 

The  beautiful  wildness  of  nature,  without  the  nicer  ele- 
gancies of  art.  Spectator,  No.  477. 

elegant  (el'f-gant),  a.  [=  D.  G.  Dan.  Sw.  ele- 
gant, <  OF.'  elegant,  F.  iUgant  =  Sp.  Pg.  It. 
elegante,  <  L.  elegan(t-)s,  sometimes  spelled 
eUgan(J>-)s,  of  persons,  luxurious,  fastidious, 
choice,  dainty,  fine,  tasteful,  elegant ;  of  things, 
choice,  neat,  fine,  elegant ;  in  form  ppr.  of  an 
unused  verb  *elegare,  prob.  equiv.  to  eligere, 
ppr.  eligen(t-)s,  choose,  pick  out:  see  elect,  eligi- 
ble.] 1.  Having  good  or  fine  taste;  nice  in 
taste;  fastidious;  sensible  to  beauty  or  pro- 
priety; discriminating  beauty  from  deformity 
or  imperfection:  said  of  persons. 

Under  thiscontrariety  of  identification,  an  elegant  critic 
aptly  describes  him. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  Int.,  p.  vi. 

Eve,  now  I  see  thou  art  exact  of  taste. 
And  elegant,  of  sapience  no  small  part. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ix.  1018. 

3.  Polished;  polite;  refined;  graceful:  said 
of  persons :  as,  an  elegant  lady  or  gentleman. 
— 3.  Characterized  by  or  pertaining  to  good 
taste ;  indicating  a  refined  propriety  of  taste : 
as,  elegant  manners. 

Why  will  you  endeavour  to  make  yourself  so  disagree- 
able to  me,  and  thwart  me  in  every  little  elegant  expense? 
Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  ii.  1. 

4.  Expressed  with  taste  and  neatness ;  correct 
and  polished  in  expression  or  arrangement :  as, 
an  elegant  style  of  composition;  elegant  Bj^eeeh. 

I  have  likewise  heard  tills  elegant  distichon, 

Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  29. 
Whoever  wishes  to  attain  an  English  style  .familiar  but 
not  coarse,  and  elegant  but  not  ostentatious,  must  give 
his  days  and  nights  to  the  volumes  of  Addison. 

Johnson,  Addison. 
He  entered  the  Church  early,  but  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  canon  law  and  of  elegant  literature. 

TicknoTj  Span.  Lit.,  I.  414. 

5.  Pleasing  to  the  eye  by  grace  of  form  or  deli- 
cacy of  color ;  characterized  by  exquisiteness 
of  design  or  fine  taste ;  free  from  coarseness, 
blemish,  or  other  defect;  refined:  a,8,  an  elegant 
figure;  an  elegant  y&se;  an  elegant  stTuetxae. — 

6.  Pleasing  to  the  miudj  as  e^biting  fine  per- 
ception of  what  is  required;  calculated  tcf  ef- 
fect its  purpose  with  exceeding  accuracy,  deli- 
cacy, and  neatness;  exquisitely  ingenious  or 
appropriate:  as,  an  elegant  modification  of  a 
philosophical  instrument;  an  elegant  algebra- 
ical formula  or  mathematical  demonstration; 
an  elegant  chess  problem. 

An  elegant  sufBciency,  content, 
Ketirement,  rural  quiet. 

Thomson,  Spring,  L  1168. 
=Syn.  Elegant,  Graceful,  tasteful,  courtly.  Elegant  im- 
plies that  anything  of  an  artificial  character  to  which  it 
is  applied  is  the  result  of  training  and  cultivation  through 
the  study  of  models  or  ideals  of  grace ;  graceful  implies 
less  of  consciousness,  and  suggests  often  a  natural  gift, 
A  rustic,  uneducated  girl  may  be  naturally  graceful,  but 
not  elegant.  We  speak  of  elegant  manners,  composition, 
furniture,  taste,  but  of  a  graceful  tree,  fawn,  child ;  the 
playful  movements  of  a  kitten  may  be  graceful.  See  beau- 
tiful. 

His  easy  art  may  happy  nature  seem, 
Trifles  themselves  are  elegant  in  him. 

Pope,  Epistle  to  Miss  Blount,  1.  4. 
Not  proudly  high  nor  meanly  low, 
A  graceful  myrtle  rear'd  its  head. 

Montgomery,  The  Myrtle. 

elegantemente  (a-la-gan-te-men'te),  adv.  [It., 
elegantly,  <  elegante,  elegant,  -I-  -mente,  an  adv. 
suffix,  orig.  abl.  of  L.  men(t-)s,  mind,  with  pre- 
ceding adj.  in  agreement.]  "With  elegance ;  in 
a  graceful  and  pleasing  style :  a  direction  in 
music. 
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elegantly  (el'e-gant-li),  adm.     In  an  elegant 
manner;  with  elegance. 

Sir  Henry  Wotton  .  .  .  delivered  his  ambassage  most 
elegantly  in  the  Italian  language. 

/.  Walton,  Sb-  H.  Wotton. 

Dr.  Warren  preached  before  the  Princesse  ...  of  the 
blessednesse  of  the  pure  in  heart,  most  elegantly  describ- 
ing the  blisse  of  the  beatifical  vision. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Oct.  24, 1686. 


elegiac  (e-le'ji-ak  or  el-e-ji'ak),  a.  and  n.  [For- 
merly elegiack;  =  F.  Sligiague  =  Sp.  elegiaco  = 
P^.  It.  ekgiaco,  <  LL.  elegiac/us,  <  Gr.  sileyuaKdi, 
<  sAsyda,  iT^eyum,  an  elegy:  see  elegy.]  I,  a. 
1.  In  anc.  pros.,  an  epithet  noting  a  distich  the 
first  line  of  which  is  a  daotyUc  hexameter  and 
the  second  a  pentameter,  or  verse  differing  from 
the  hexameter  by  suppression  of  the  arsis  or 
metrically  unaccented  part  of  the  third  and  the 
sixth  foot,  thus : 


JIO-O     -iST^i 


.£  sj  v^  I  .£,  \J  \J  \   .£.^  \ 


Vei'ses  or  poems  consisting  of  elegiac  disticha  are  called 
elegiac  verses  or  poems  (elegiacs) ;  poetry  composed  in  tliis 
meter,  elegiac  verse  or  poetry  (the  elegy) ;  and  the  writers 
who  employed  this  verse,  especially  those  who  employed 
it  exclusively  or  by  preference,  are  known  as  the  elegiac 
poets.  Elegiac  verse  seems  to  have  been  used  primarily 
in  threnetic  pieces  (poems  lamenting  or  commemorating 
the  dead),  or  to  have  been  associated  with  music  of  a  kind 
regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  mournful.  .Almost  from  its 
first  appearance  in  literature,  however,  it  is  found  used 
for  compositions  of  various 'kinds.  The  principal  Homaii 
elegiac  poets  are  Catullus,  Tibullus,  Propertius,  and  Ovid. 
In  modern  German  literature  the  elegiac  meter  has  been 
frequently  used,  especially  by  Goethe  and  Schiller.  Cole- 
ridge's translation  from  the  latter  poet  may  serve  as  an 
example  in  English. 

In  th3  hSx  I  am6t6r  j  rlsSs  th6  |  fountain's  j  silvgrj^  |  col- 
umn, 
In  thS  p6n  I  tamStSr  [  aye  ||  falling  In  I  melOd^  J  back. 

Coleridge,  The  Ovidian  Elegiac  Meter. 
You  should  crave  his  rule 
For  pauses  in  the  elegiac  couplet,  chasms 
Permissible  only  to  Catullus ! 

Browning,  King  and  Book,  I.  276. 

2.  Belonging  to  an  elegy,  or  to  elegy ;  having 
to  do  with  elegies. 

Arnold  is  a  great  elegiac  poet,  but  there  is  a  buoyancy 
in  his  elegy  which  we  rarely  find  in  the  best  elegy,  and 
which  certainly  adds  greatly  to  its  charm. 

C<mtemp(yrary  Bev.,  XLIX.  528. 

Hence — 3.  Expressing  sorrow  or  lamentation: 
as,  elegiac  strains. 

Let  elegiack  lay  the  woe  relate, 
Soft  as  the  breath  of  distant  flutes. 

Oay,  Trivia. 
Mr.  Lyttletou  is  a  gentle  elegiae  person. 

Gray,  Letters,  I.  220. 

II.  n.  In  pros. :  (a)  A  pentameter,  or  verse 
consisting  of  two  dactylic  penthemims  or  writ- 
ten in  elegiac  meter.  (6)  pi.  A  succession  of 
distichs  consisting  each  of  a  dactylic  hexame- 
ter and  a  dipenthemim ;  a  poem  or  poems  in 
such  distichs:  as,  the  Heroides  and  Tristia  of 
Ovid  are  written  in  elegiacs.  See  I. 
elegiacal  (el-f-ji'a-kal),  a.  [<  elegiac  +  -ah] 
Same  as  elegiac. 

H  e  was  the  author  of  a  very  large  number  of  volumes  of 
lyrical,  elegiacal  and  romantic  verse. 

The  American,  VIII.  251. 

elegiambi,  n.    Plural  of  elegiamJms. 

elegiambic  (el"e-ji-am'bik),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr. 
i^yelov,  the  meter  of  the  ele^,  -f-  k/i^j/ciif,  iam- 
bic: Bee  elegy  and  iambic]  I.  a.  Consisting  of 
half  an  elegiae  pentameter  followed  by  an  iam- 
bic dimeter;  being  or  constituting  an  elegiam- 
bus  (which  see) :  as,  an  elegiambic  verse. 

II,  n.  A  verse  consisting  of  a  dactylic  pen- 
themim  followed  by  an  iambic  dimeter;  an  ele- 
giambus  (which  see). 

elegiambus  (eFe-ji-am'bus),  n.;  pi.  elegiambi 
(-bi).  [LL.  (Marius  Victorinus,  Ars  Gramm., 
iv.),  <  L.  elegia,  elegy,  +  iambus,  iambus.]  A 
compound  verse,  consisting  of  a  dactylic  pen- 
themim  (group  of  two  dactyls  and  the  thesis  or 
long  syllable  of  a  third)  and  an  iambic  dimeter, 
thus: 

-£<..'.../|-£vw|^||o-.w.£j=;~w:£. 

elegiast  (e-le'ji-ast  or  el-e-ji'ast),  n.  [<  elegy 
(L.  elegia)  +  -ast]    An  elegist.     [Bare.] 

The  great  fault  of  these  elegiasts  is,  that  they  are  in  de- 
spair for  griefs  that  give  the  sensible  part  of  mankind  very 
little  pain.  Goldsmith,  Vicar,  xvi. 

elegiog;rapher  (eVf-ji-og'ra-fSr),  n.  [<  Gr.  i^e- 
yetoypai^o^,  a  writer  "of  elegies,  <  eieyeia,  an  elegy, 
+  ypdfew,  write.]  A  writer  of  elegies,  or  of 
poems  in  elegiac  verse.     [Bare.] 

Elegiographer,  one  who  writes  mournful  songs. 

Cockeram. 

elegious  (e-le'ji-us),  a.  [<  Gr.  e^eiog,  elegiac, 
<  e^.eyeia,  elegy.]  Elegiac;  hence,  lamenting! 
melancholy.    [Bare.] 


elegious 

If  your  etegioua  breath  should  hap  to  rouse 
A  happy  tear,  close  harb'ring  in  his  eye, 
Then  urge  his  plighted  faith. 

Quarles,  Emblems,  v.  1. 
elegist  (el'e-jist),  n.   [<  elegy  +  -m«.]   A  writer 
of  elegies. 

Our  elegiat,  and  the  chroniclers,  impute  the  crime  of 
witliholding  so  pious  a  legacy  to  the  advice  of  the  kine  of 
France.  T.  Warton,  Hiat.  Eng.  Poetry,  1. 108. 

elegit  (e-le'jit),  n.  [L.,  he  has  chosen :  3d  pers. 
sing,  perf .  ind.  of  eligere,  choose :  see  elect.^  1 . 
In  law,  in  England  and  in  some  of  the  United 
States,  a  judicial  writ  of  execution,  which  may 
at  the  election  of  the  creditor  issue  on  a  judg- 
ment or  on  a  forfeiture  of  recognizance,  com- 
manding the  sheriff  to  take  the  judgment  debt- 
or's goods,  and,  if  necessary  thereafter,  his 
lands,  and  deliver  them  to  the  judgment  credi- 
tor, who  can  retain  them  until  the  satisfaction 
of  the  judgment.— a.  The  title  to  land  held  un- 
der execution  of  a  writ  of  elegit. 

elegize  (el'e-jiz),  v.  i. -or  *. ;  pret.  andpp.  ele- 
gized, ppr.  elegizing.  [<  elegy  +  -i^e.]  To  write 
or  compose  elegies  ;  celebrate  or  lament  after 
the  style  of  an  elegy;  bewail. 

I  .  .  .  perhaps  should  have  eieg'feeiJ  on  for  a  page  or  two 
farther,  when  Harry,  who  has  no  idea  of  the  dignity  of 
grief,  blundered  in.  ,  H.  Walpole,  letters,  II.  371. 

elegy  (el'e-ji),  n. ;  pi.  elegies  (-jiz).  [Formerly 
elegie;  =  D.  G-.  elegie  =  Dan.  Sw.  elegi,  <  OF.  ele- 
gie,  F.  4l^gie  =  Sp.  elegia  =  Pg.  It.  elegia,  <  L. 
elegia,  also  elegea,  elegeia,  <  Gr.  iXeysta,  tern. 
sing.,  but  orig.  neut.  pi.,  rd  tXeyela,  an  elegiac 
poem,  in  reference  to  the  meter  (later  a  lament, 
a,n  elegy),  pi.  of  syieyelov,  a  distich  consisting  of 
a,  hexameter  and  a  pentameter  (>  LL.  elegium, 
elegeum,  elegion,  elegeon,  an  elegy;  cf.  L.  dim. 
elegidion,  elegidarion,  &  short  elegy),  neut.  (sc. 
ftirpov,  meter,  or  iTrog,  Jjoem)  of  EAeyeJof,  prop, 
pertaining  to  a  song  of  mourning,  elegiac,  < 
i^Eyof,  a  song  of  mourning,  a  lament,  later  (in 
reference  to  the  usual  meter  of  such  songs)  any 
poemin  distichs;  origin  unknown.  The  usual 
derivation  from  S  I  Mye,  'cry  woel  woel'  a  re- 
frain in  such  songs  (k  i  or  rather  ek,  an  inter- 
jection of  pain  or  grief,  like  E.  ah,  ay^,  etc. ; 
y^ye,  2d  pers.  sing.  impv.  of  Myeiv,  say),  is  no 
doubt  erroneous.]  1.  In.  classical  poetry,  B,-poeva 
written  in  elegiac  verse. 

The  third  sorrowing  was  of  loues,  by  long  lamentation 
in  Elegie:  so  was  their  song  called,  and  it  was  in  a  piti- 
ous  maner  of  meetre,  placing  a  limping  Pentameter  after 
a  lusty  Exameter,  which  made  it  go  dolourously  more  then 
any  other  meeter.    Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  SB. 

3.  A  mournful  or  plaintive  poem;  a  poem  or 
song  expressive  of  sorrow  and  lamentation;  a 
dirge;  a  funeral  song. 

And  there  is  such  a  solemn  melody, 
'Tween  doleful  songs,  tears  and  sad  elegies. 

Webster,  White  Devil,  v.  1. 
Let  Swans  from  their  forsaken  Rivers  fly, 
And  sick'ning  at  her  Tomb,  make  haste  to  dye, 
That  they  may  help  to  sing  her  Elegy. 

Congreve,  Death  of  Queen  Mary. 

3.  Any  serious  poem  pervaded  by  a  tone  of 
melancholy,  whether  grief  is  actually  expressed 
or  not:  as,  Gray's  "^tegfy  in  a  Country  Church- 
yard." 

Elegy  is  the  form  of  poetry  natural  to  the  reflective 
mind.  It  may  treat  of  any  subject,  but  it  must  treat  of 
no  subject  for  itself,  but  always  and  exclusively  with  ref- 
erence to  the  poet  himself.  Coleridge. 

4.  In  mime,  a  sad  or  funereal  composition, 
vocal  or  instrumental,  whether  actually  com- 
memorative or  not;  a  dirge. =syn.  Dirge, Requiem, 
etc.    See  dirge. 

eleidin  (e-le'i-din),  n.  [<  Gr.  ilaia,  olive-oil,  oil, 
+  -id  +  -irfi.']  Tn  chem.,  a  substance  found  in 
the  stratum  granulosum  and  elsewhere  in  the 
epidermis,  and  staining  very  deeply  with  car- 
mine :  regarded  by  Waldeyer  as  identical  with 
hyaline,  and  called  on  that  account  by  Unna 
ceratohyalin. 

element  (el'e-ment),  n.  [<  ME.  element,  <  OF. 
element,  F.  i'l4rmnt  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  elemento  =  D. 
G.  Dan.  Sw.  element,  <  L.  elementum,  a  first  prin- 
ciple, element,  rudiment,  pi.  first  principles, 
the  elements  (of  existing  tMngs),  the  elements 
of  knowledge,  the  alphabet ;  origin  uncertain. 
The  common  derivation  of  the  word  from  alere, 
nourish,  which  would  identify  elementum  with 
alimenfam,  nourishment  (see  aliment),  is  wholly 
improbable.  Several  other  derivations  have 
been  proposed,  of  which  one  assumes  the  orig. 
sense  to  be  'the  alphabet,'  the  'A-B-C,'  or  lit. 
the  'L-M-N,'  the  word  being  formed,  in  this 
view,  <.  el  +  em  +  en,  the  names  of  the  letters 
L,  M,  N,  +  the  term,  -turn,  as  in  the  common 
formative  -Tnentvm,  E.  -merit.']  1 .  That  of  which 
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anything  is  in  part  compounded,  which  exists 
in  it,  and  which  is  itself  not  decomposable  into 
parts  of  different  kinds;  a  fundamental  or  ulti- 
mate part  or  principle ;  hence,  in  general,  any 
component  part;  any  constituent  part  or  prin- 
ciple. 

Thought 
Alone,  and  its  quick  elements,  will,  passion, 
Beason,  imagination,  cannot  die.     Shelley,  Hellas. 
Noble  architecture  is  one  element  of  culture. 

Lowell,  Fireside  Travels,  p.  99. 
That  element  of  tragedy  which  lies  in  the  very  fact  of 
irequency  has  not  yet  wrought  itself  into  the  coarse  emo- 
tion, of  mankind.  George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  I.  214. 
Three  tribes,  settlers  on  three  hills,  were  the  elements 
of  which  the  original  [Roman]  commonwealth  was  made. 
E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  285. 
Speoiflcally—(ffl)  An  ingredient,  especially  of  the  tempera- 

There's  little  of  the  melancholy  dement  in  her,  my  lord. 

Shah.,  Much  Ado,  ii.  1. 

^''?-^\7!S:?  ™'J™™tary  principles  of  any  science :  as,  Eu- 

j  ^1  ■®'™«"**  "  (Or-  o-Toiveia),  a  work  setting  forth  in  an 
orderly  and  logical  way  the  simple  and  fundamental  propo- 
sitions of  geometry,  (c)  In  geom.,  one  of  the  points,  lines, 
or  planes,  or  other  geometrical  forms,  by  which  a  figure  or 
geometrical  construction  is  made  up.  "  Space  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  geometrical  figure  whose  elements  are  either 
pointsor planes.  Takingthepointsaselements,thestraight 
lines  of  space  are  so  many  ranges,  and  the  planes  of  space 
so  many  planes  of  points.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  planes 
are  considered  as  elements,  the  straight  lines  of  space  are 
the  axes  of  so  many  axial  pencils,  and  points  of  space  are 
centers  of  so  many  sheaves  of  planes  "  (Cremona,  Geom., 
tr.  by  Leuesdorfl,  §  31).  (d)  In  math.,  one  of  a  number  of 
objects  an'anged  in  a  symmetrical  or  regular  figure.  The 
elements  of  a  determinant  are  the  quantities  arranged  in  a 
square  block  or  matrix,  the  sum  of  whose  products  forms 
the  determinant,  (e)  In  astron.,  one  of  the  quantities 
necessary  to  be  known  in  calculating  the  place  of  a  planet 
(perhaps  because  the  planets  were  called  elements).  They 
are  six,  namely,  the  longitude  of  the  ascending  node,  the 
inclination  of  the  orbit  to  the  ecliptic,  the  longitude  of  the 
perihelion,  the  mean  distance  from  the  sun,  the  mean 
longitude  at  any  epoch,  and  the  eccentricity.  Hence  — 
(/)  A  datum  required  for  the  solution  of  any  problem. 
(?)  Pi-  The  bread  and  wine  used  in  the  eiioharist :  dis- 
tmctively  called  communion  elements. 

When  all  have  communicated,  the  Bishop  shall  return 
to  the  Lord's  Table,  and  reverently  place  upon  it  what 
remaineth  of  the  consecrated  Elements,  covering  the  same 
with  a  fair  linen  cloth. 

Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Holy  Communion. 
(A)  In  iiol.,  one  of  the  prim'ary  or  embryological  parts 
composing  the  body  of  an  animal,  or  of  the  pieces  which 
have  united  to  form  any  part.  Thus,  the  thorax  of  an 
insect  is  composed  of  three  principal  elermnts  or  rings, 
the  epicranium  is  formed  of  several  elements  or  pieces 
which  are  soldered  together,  etc.  (i)  In  elect.,  a  voltaic 
cell.    See  cell. 

The  bichromate  of  potassium  batteries,  composed  of 
four  troughs  with  six  compartments,  making  twenty-four 
elements  iu  circuit.  A  mercury  commutator  enabled  us 
to  use  at  pleasure  six,  twelve,  eighteen,  or  twenty-four 
elements,  and  thus  to  obtain  four  different  speeds  of  the 
screw  (of  an  electric  balloon].  Science,  III.  154. 

3.  One  of  the  four  things,  fire,  water,  earth, 
and  air  (to  which  ether  was  added  as  a  fifth 
element),  falsely  regarded  by  the  ancients  as 
the  constituents  of  which  all  things  are  com- 
posed. Water,  as  an  element,  consists  of  all  that  is  in  the 
rain,  the  rivers,  the  sea,  etc.;  Are,  of  li^tning,  the  sun, 
etc. ;  these,  together  with  the  air  and  earth',  were  supposed 
to  make  up  the  matter  of  nature.  The  elements  often 
means  in  a  particular  sense  wind  and  water,  especially  in 
action :  as,  the  fury  of  the  elements. 

"  It  is  a  water  that  is  maad,  I  seye, 
Of  elementes  foure,"  quod  Plato. 
Chaucer,  Canon's  Yeoman's  Tale  (ed.  Skeat),  G.  1. 1460. 
j5e  haue  thanne  in  the  ampuUe  ij'.  dementis :  that  is  to 
seie,  watir  and.eyr. 

Book  of  Quinte  Essence  (ed.  Purnivall),  p.  12. 
lHy  Ariel, — chick, — 
That  is  thy  charge ;  then  to  the  elements  ! 
Be  free,  and  fare  thou  well !   Shak.,  Tempest,  v.  1. 

'  I've  heard 
Schoolmen  a£Qrm,  man's  body  is  compos'd 
Of  the  four  elements.    Massing&r,  Renegado,  iii.  2. 
And,  lost  each  human  trace,  surrendering  up 
Thine  individual  being,  shalt  thou  go 
To  mix  forever  with  the  elements. 

Bryant,  Thanatopsis. 
3.  A  kind  of  matter  undecomposable  into  other 
kinds.  The  elements  as  enumerated  by  Empedocles,  and 
generally  recognized  in  antiquity,  were  four — fire,  water, 
eai'th,  and  air.  (See  2.)  Theolderchemists,  of  the  fifteenth 
century  and  later,  recognized  three  elements — sulphm', 
mercury,  and  salt.  In  modern  chemistiy  an  element,  or 
elementary  body,  is  regarded  merely  as  a  simple  substance 
which  has  hitherto  resisted  analysis  by  any  known  cliemi- 
cal  means.  The  list  of  such  elements  is  a  provisional  one, 
since  it  is  possible,  and  not  improbable,  that  many  bodies 
now  considered  elementary  may  be  proved  to  be  com- 
pound. There  are  over  70  elements  at  present  (1899)  rec- 
ognized by  chemists,  commonly  divided  into  two  groups, 
namely,  metals  and  the  non-metaXlic  bodies  or  metaUovis. 
The  non-metallic  elements  are  hydrogen,  chlorin,  bro- 
mine, iodine,  fluorin,  oxygen,  sulphur,  selenium,  tellurium, 
nitrogen,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  antimony,  bismuth,  boron, 
silicon,  and  carbon.  (See  metaUoid.)  The  remaining  ele- 
ments are  regarded  as  metals.  (See  metal.)  Five  of  the 
elements,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  chlorin,  and  fluorin, 
are  gases  at  ordinary  temperatures ;  two,  bromine  and 
mercury,  are  liquids ;  the  rest  are  solids.  The  properties 
of  all  the  elements  bear  a  close  relation  to  their  atomic 


element 

weights.  (S&e periodic  law  imAerperiodie.)  Thefollowinir 
IS  a  list  of  the  elements  with  symbols  and  atomic  weight^ 


Elemeats. 


Aluminium    

Antimony  

Arsenic    

Barium    

Beryllium  (see  gltidnum) 

Bismuth 

Boron  

Bromine 

Cadmium    

Caesium    

Calcium 

Carbon 

Cerium    

Chlorin    

Chromium 

Cobalt 

Columbium  (see  nioliium). 
Copper, 


Symbols. 


Didymium 

Erbium    

Fluorin   

Gallium   

Germanium    . . 
Glucinuin    .... 

Gold 

Hydrogen  

Indium   

Iodine 

Iridium  

Iron 

Lanthanum    . . 

Lead 

Lithium 

Magnesium    . . 
Manganese.. .. 

Mercury 

Molybdenum . . , 
If  eodymium  . . . 

Nickel 

Niobium 

Nitrogen 

Osmium 

Oxygen    

Palladium 

Phosphorus    . . , 

Platinum    

Potassium  

Praseodymium  . 

Rhodium    

Rubidium  

Ruthenium    . . . 

Samarium  

Scandium  

Selenium 

Silicon 

Silver  

Sodium    

Strontium  

Sulphur  

Tantalum   

Tellurium  

Terbium 

Thallium    

Thorium 

Tin    

Titanium    

Tungsten    

Uranium 

Vanadium 

Ytterbium 

Yttrium  ....... 

Zinc 

Zirconium 


Al 

Sb 

As 

Ba 

Be 

Bi 

B 

Br 

Cd 

Cs 

Ca 

0 

Ce 

CI 

Cr 

Co 

Cu 
Nd-(-Pr 

Er 
ForFl 

Ga 

Ge 
Be  or  Gl 

Au 

H 

In 

I 

Ir 

Fe 

La 

Pb 

Li 

Mg 

Mn 

Hg 

Mo 

Nd 

M 

Nb 

N 

Os 

O 

Pd 

P 

Pt 

K 

Pr 

Rh 

Rb 

Ru 

Sm 

Sc 

Se 

Si 

Ag 

Na 

Sr 

S 

Ta 

To 

Tr 

Tl 

Th 

Sn 

Ti 

W 

TJ 

V 

Yb 

Y 

Zu 

Zr 


Atomic 
Weights. 


27.1 
120 

75 
137.43 

208 

10.95 

79.95 
112.3 
132.9 

40 

IS 
140 

36.45 

62.14 

69 


142 

166 
19.05 
70 
72.6 
9.1 

197.3 
1 

114 

126.85 

193 
66 

138.5 

206.92 

7.03 

24.36 

55.02 

200 
9« 

143.6 

68.7 

94 

14.04 

190.8 

16 
106.5 

31 
195.2 

39.14 
140.5 
103 

85.44 
101.7 
160 

44 

79 

28.4 
107.93 

23.06 

87.68 

32.06 
183 
127.5 
160 
204.15 
233 
119 

48.17 
184.4 
240 

51.4 
173 

89 

65.4 

90.5 


There  are  a  number  of  other  bodies  which  have  been  named 
as  elements  (as  phillipium,  norwegium,  etc.),  whoso  prop- 
erties have,  however,  not  yet  been  sufficiently  investigated 
and  defined  to  warrant  their  inclusion  in  the  list. 

4.  The  projjer  or  natural  environment  of  any- 
thing; that  in  which  something  exists;  hence, 
the  sphere  of  experience  of  a  person ;  the  class 
of  persons  with  whom  one  naturally  associ- 
ates, or  the  sphere  of  life  with  which  one  is 
familiar:  as,  he  is  out  of  his  element. 

We  are  simple  men ;  we  do  not  know  what's  brought  to 
pass  under  the  profession  of  fortune-telling.  She  works 
by  charms,  by  spells,  by  the  figure,  and  such  daubery  as 
this  is,  beyond  our  element:  We  know  nothing. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iv.  2. 

This  Tim  is  the  head  of  a  species  :  he  is  a  little  out  of 
his  dementm  this  town ;  but  he  is  a  relation  of  Tranquillus, 
and  his  neighbour  in  the  country,  which  is  the  true  place 
of  residence  for  this  species.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  86. 

Circulating  element.  See  circKia««.— Double  element 
See  dowWe.— Element  of  a  figure,  in  the  calculus,  an 
infinitesimal  part  of  it.— Elements  of  a  crystal.  See 
parameier.- Magnetic  elements  of  a  place,  the  decli- 
nation and  inclination  of  the  magnetic  needle  and  the 
intensity  of  the  earth's  magnetic  attraction.— Osculat- 
ing elements.  See  osculating. 
elementt  (el'e-ment),  v.  t.  [<  element,  m.]  1. 
To  compound  of  elements  or  first  principles. 

Whether  any  one  such  body  be  met  with,  in  those  said 
to  be  elemented  bodies,  I  now  question.  Boyle. 

3.  To  constitute ;  form  from  elements ;  com- 
pose ;  enter  into  the  constitution  of. 
Dull,  sublunary  lover's  love 

(Whose  soul  is  sense)  cannot  admit 
Of  absence,  'cause  it  doth  remove 
The  thing  which  elemented  it. 
Donne,  Vindication  Forbidding  Mourning 
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These  [good  life  and  good  works]  are  the  two  elements, 
and  he  which  is  elemented  from  these  hath  the  complexion 
of  a  good  man,  and  a  ht  friend,  Donne,  Letters,  xxx. 

elemental  (el-f-men'tal),  a.  and  re.  [=  Sp.  Pg. 
elemental;  a,s  element -i- -al.']  I.  a.  1.  Of,  per- 
taining to.  or  of  the  nature  of  an  element  or 
elements. 

In  and  near  the  photosphere,  or  underneath  it,  matter 
must  be  in  its  most  elemental  state. 

C.  A.  Young,  The  Sun,  p.  296. 

There  is  spectroscopio  evidence  which  seems  to  show 
that,  starting  with  a  mass  of  solid  elemental  matter,  such 
mass  of  matter  is  continually  broken  up  as  the  tempera- 
tm-e  is  raised.  J.  N.  Lockyer,  Spect.  Anal.,  p.  126. 

2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  first  principles; 
simple;  elementary.     [Obsolete  or  arohaie.] 

Some  elemsntal  knowledge,  I  suppose,  they  [the  druids] 
had ;  but  I  can  scarcely  be  persuaded  that  their  learning 
was  either  deep  or  extensive. 

Burke,  Abridg.  of  Eng.  Hist.,  i.  2. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  elements  of  the  mate- 
rial world:  more  especially  used  of  the  mobile 
elements,  fire,  air,  and  water,  with  reference  to 
their  violent  or  destructive  action.  See  ele- 
ment, 2  and  3. 

If  dusky  spots  are  vary'd  on  his  brow. 
And  streak'd  with  red,  a  troubled  colour  show ; 
That  sullen  mixture  shall  at  once  declare 
Winds,  raiu,  and  storms,  and  elemental  war. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Virgil's  Georgics. 
But  all  subsists  by  elemen^l  strife ; 
And  passions  are  the  elements  of  life. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  i.  169. 

Elemental  law  of  thought,  a  Urst  principle ;  a  funda- 
mental belief. 

II.  n.  A  spirit  of  the  elements;  a  nature- 
spirit.     See  I.,  3,  and  element,  2  and  3. 

elementalism  (el-e-meu'talizm),  n.  [<  ele- 
mental +  ■ism,']  T?he  theory  which  identifies 
the  divinities  of  the  ancients  with  the  elemen- 
tal powers.     Gladstone. 

elementality  (el"e-men-tari-ti),  n.  [<  elemen- 
tal +  -ity.']  The  state  of  teing  elemental  or 
elementary. 

By  this  I  hope  the  elementality  (that  is,  the  universality) 
of  detraction,  or  disparagement,  ...  is  out  of  dispute. 
Whitlock,  Manners  of  Eng.  People,  p.  456. 

elementally  (el-f-men'tal-i),  adv.  In  an  ele- 
mental manner;' with  reference  to  or  as  re- 
gards elements. 

Those  words  taken  circumscriptly,  without  regard  to  any 
precedent  law  of  Moses,  are  as  much  against  plain  equity 
...  as  those  words  of  "  Take,  eat,  this  is  my  body,"  ele- 
Tnentally  understood,  are  against  nature  and  sense. 

Christian  Religion's  Appeal,  xv.  (Ord  MS.). 

Legislate  as  much  as  you  please,  you  cannot  abolish  the 
fact  of  the  sexes.  Constituently,  elementally  the  same, 
Man  and  Woman  are  organized  on  different  bases.  Like 
the  stars,  they  differ  in  their  glory. 

Q.  D.  Boardman,  Creative  Week,  p.  232. 

elementart  (el-f-men'tar),  a.  [<  L.  elementa- 
rius :  see  elementary.]  "Elementary. 

What  thyng  occasioned  the  showres  of  rayne 
Of  fyre  deTnentar  in  his  supreme  spere. 

Skelton,  Garland  of  Laurel. 

elementariness  (el-e-men'ta-rl-nes),  ».  The 
state  of  heing  elementary. 

elementarityt  (el"e-men-tar'i-ti),  TO.  [<  elemen- 
tary +  -ity.]    Elementariness. 

For  though  Moses  have  left  no  mention  of  minerals,  nor 
made  any  other  description  then  sutesiinto  the  apparent 
and  visible  creation,  yet  is  there  unquestionably  a  very 
large  classis  of  creatures  in  the  earth  far  above  the  con- 
dition of  elem^ntarity.      Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  ii.  1. 

elementary  (el-e-men'ta-ri),  a.  [=  D.  element 
tair  =  G.  elementar  (in'comp.),  also  elementa- 
risch  =  Dan.  elementcer  =  Sw.  elementar  (D. 
Dan.  Sw.  after  P.)  (Dan.  Sw.  also  elementar  in 
comp.)  =  P.  dlSmentaire  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  elemen- 
tar, Pg.  also  elementario  =  It.  etementare,  ele- 
mentario,  <  L.  elementarim,  belonging  to  the 
elements  or  rudiments,  <  elementum,  element, 
rudiment:  see  element.]  1.  Pertaining  to  or 
of  the  nature  of  an  element  or  elements;  pri- 
mary; simple;  uncompounded;  inoomplex:  as, 
an  elementary  substance. 

They  [chemists]  have  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  from 
oxygen  anything  but  oxygen,  or  from  hydrogen  anything 
but  hydrogen ;  and,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
these  bodies  are  consequently  regarded  as  elementary  or 
simple  substances.  Huxley,  Physiography,  p.  105. 

Without  ritual,  religion  may  exist  in  its  elementary 
state,  and  this  elementary  state  of  religion  is  what  may  be 
described  as  habitual  and  permanent  admiration. 

J.  R.  Seeley,  Nat.  Religion,  p.  70. 

The  primitive  homestead,  .  .  .  where  all  things  were 
elementary  and  of  the  plainest  cast. 

Stedman,  Poets  of  America,  p.  101. 

S.  Initial;  rudimental;  containing,  teaching, 
or  discussing  first  principles,  rules,  or  rudi- 
ments: as,  an  elementary  treatise  or  disquisi- 
tion; elementary  eiuoMon;  elementary  Bciixools. 
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It  is  probable  that  before  the  time  of  Aristotle  there  were 
elementary  treatises  of  geometry  which  are  now  lost. 

Reid,  Inquiry  into  Human  Mind. 

Such  a  pedantiok  abuse  of  elementary  principles  as  would 
have  disgraced  boys  at  school.      Burke,  Army  Estimates. 

3.  Treating  of  elements;  collecting,  digesting, 
or  explaining  principles :  as,  an  elementary  writ- 
er.— Elementary  analysis,  In  chem.,  the  estimation  of 
the  amounts  of  the  elements  which  together  form  a  com- 
pound body.— Elementary  angles,  in  cri/sJa!.,  angles  be- 
tween particular  faces  characteristic  of  particular  miner- 
als.—Elementary  body.  See  element,  3.—  Elementary 
particles  of  Zinuuermami.  See  Wood-^iote.— Elemen- 
tary proposition,  a  sell-evident  and  indemonstrable 
proposition.- Elementary  substances.   See  element,  3. 

elementation  (el"e-men-ta'shon),  TO.  [<  element, 
v.,  +  -ation.]  Instruction  in' elements  or  first 
principles.     Coleridge.     [Rare.] 

elementishf  (el-f-men'tish),  a.  [<  element  + 
-ish.]    Elemental;  elementary. 

If  you  mean  of  many  natiu'es  conspiring  together,  as  in 
a  popular  government,  to  establish  this  fair  estate,  as  if 
the  elementish  and  ethereal  .parts  should  in  their  town- 
house  set  down  the  bounds  of  each  one's  office,  then  con- 
sider what  follows :  that  there  must  needs  have  been  a  wis- 
dom whi  ch  made  them  concur.   Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  iii. 

elementoid  (el-f-men'toid),  a.  [<  L.  elemen- 
tum +  Gr.  eWoQ,  iorm.]  Like  an  element ;  hav- 
ing the  appearance  of  a  simple  substance :  as, 
compounds  which  have  an  elementoid  nature, 
and  perform  elemental  functions. 

eleiui  (el'e-mi),  n.  [=  P.  4lemi  =  Sp.  elemi  = 
Pg.  It.  elemi;  of  Eastern,  said  to  be  of  Ar.,  ori- 
gin.] A  name  of  fragrant  resins  of  various 
kinds,  all  of  them  probably  the  product  of  trees 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  Burseracece.  The 
Oriental  or  African  elemi  of  the  older  writers  is  an  exu- 
dation from  Boswellia  Freereana,  a  tree  found  in  the 
region  south  of  the  gulf  of  Aden.  It  is  used  in  the  East 
for  chewing,  like  mastic.  The  elemi  of  pharmacy  comes 
chiefly  from  Manila,  and  is  the  product  of  Canarium  com- 
TnuTie.  It  is  a  stimulant  resin,  and  is  used  in  plasters  and 
ointments.  Other  sorts  are  Mexican  or  Vera  Cruz  elemi, 
obtained  from  species  of  Bursera;  Brazilian  elemi,  from 
various  species  of  Protium  {Idea) ;  and  Mauritius  elemi, 
from  Cananum>  paniculatum. 

elemin  (el'e-min),  n.  [<  elemi  +  -ire^.]  The 
erystallizable  portion  of  elemi. 

elench.  (f-lengk'),  n.  [<  L.  elenchus,  <  Gr.  IXey- 
Xog,  an  "argument  of  disproof  or  refutation,  a 
cross-examining,  <  eTiiyx^''"!  disgrace,  put  to 
shame,  cross-examine  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
futing, put  to  the  proof,  confute,  refute.]  In 
logic,  an  argumentation  concluding  the  falsity 
of  something  maintained ;  a  refutation ;  a  con- 
futation; also,  a  false  refutation;  a  sophism. 
Also  elenchus. 

Reprehension  or  elench  is  a  syllogism  which  gathereth 
a  conclusion  contrary  to  the  assertion  of  the  respondent. 

BluTuUville  (1609). 
The  sophistical  elenchus  or  refutation,  being  a  delusive 
semblance  of  refutation  which  imposes  on  ordinary  men 
and  induces  them  to  accept  it  as  real,  cannot  be  properly 
understood  without  the  theory  of  elenchus  in  general; 
nor  can  this  last  be  understood  without  the  entire  theory 
of  the  syllogism,  since  the  elenehus  Is  only  one  variety  of 
syllogism.  The  elenchus  is  a  syllogism  with  a  conclusion 
contradictory  to  or  refutative  of  some  enunciated  thesis 
or  proposition.  ■  Accordingly  we  must  understand  the 
conditions  of  a  good  and  valid  syllogism  before  we  study 
those  of  a  valid  elenchus  ;  these  last,  again,  must  be  un- 
derstood, before  we  enter  on  the  distinctive  attributes  of 
the  pseudo-eZeTicAus  —  the  sophistical,  invalid,  or  sham, 
refutation.  Grote. 

Ignorance  of  the  elench.  ^ee  fallacy  of  irrelevant  con- 
clusion, under  fallacy. 

elenchic,  elencmcal  (e-leng'kik,  -ki-kal),  a. 

[<  eleneli  +  -4c,  4cal.]    Pertaining  to  or  'of  the 

nature  of  an  elench;  refuting;  confutative; 

sophistical.  Bailey,  1776. 
elenchically  (f-leng'ki-kal-i),  adv.    By  means 

of  an  elench.  Imp.  Diet! 
elencllizet  (f-leng'Mz),  v.  i.     [<  Gr.  iliyxeiv, 

confute,  -I-  Aze.]    To  dispute ;  refute. 

Tip.  Hear  him  problematlze. 

Prm.  Bless  us,  what's  that? 

Tip,  Or  syllogize,  elenehize,    B,  Jonson,  New  Inn,  ii.  2. 

elenchtict,  elencbticalti  a.  Erroneous  forms 
of  elenctic,  elenctical, 

elenchus  (e-leng'kus),  TO.  1.  Same  as  elench, 
—  2.  [cap.]  [Nil.]  (a)  A  genus  of  gastropods. 
Humphreys,  1797.  (o)  A  genus  of  Strepsiptera. 
CurtiSj  1831. 

elenctict,  elencticalt  (f-lengk'tik,  -ti-kal),  a, 
[Also  written,  erroneously,  elenchtic,  -atj<.  Gr. 
e2eyKTiK6i,  refutative,  <  kAjeyKrdg,  verbal  adj.  of 
k2.iyxEtv,  refute,  confute:  see  elench,]  Same 
as  elenchic. 

elenge,  ellinge,  a.  [Now  only  dial. ;  <  ME. 
elenge,  also,  less  often,  elynge,  eling;  perhaps  an 
alteration,  with  suffix  -ing,  of  AS.  ellende,  ele- 
Icende,  with  equiv.  elelendisc,  ME.  elelendis,  hele- 
lendisse,  helendis,  4sse,  foreign,  strange,  living 
in  a  foreign  land  (eleland,  a  foreign  land),  = 
OS.  elilendi  =  D.  ellendig  =  OHG.  elilenti,  for- 


elephant 

eign,  living  in  a  foreign  land,  MHG.  ellende, 
the  same,  also  unhappy,  wretched,  G.  elend, 
unhappy,  wretched,  =  Dan.  elendig,  =  Sw.  elan- 
dig,  unhappy,  wretched;  <  AS.  ele-,  el-,  other 
(see  else  and  alien),  +  land,  land.  The  same 
development  of  sense  appears  in  wretched,  ult. 

<  AS.  wrecca,  an  outcast,  exile.]  Cheerless; 
wretched;  miserable;  unhappy. 

Heuy-chered  I  gede,  and  elynge  in  herte. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xx.  2. 
Poverte  is  this,  although  it  seme  elenge, 
Possessioun  that  no  wight  wll  chalenge. 

Chaucer,  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  1.  844. 

elengelyf,  adv.  [ME.,  also  elengeUeh;  <  elenge 
+  -ly^^    Cheerlessly;  miserably. 

Alisaundre  that  al  wan  elenadich  ended. 

Piers  Plovmtan  (B),  xii.  45. 

elengenessef ,  ellengnesst,  «•  [Early  mod.  E.  el- 
lengness;  <  ME,  ellengenesse,]  Sorrow;  trouble. 
Bom.  of  the  Bose. 

Eleocharis  (el-e-ok'a-ris),  n.  [NL.,  prop.  *He- 
leocharis,  <  Gr.  e^og  (gen.  IA«of ),  low  ground  by 
rivers,  marsh-meadows,  -1-  xalpeiv,  rejoice,  >  x"- 
ptg,  favor,  delight.]  A  genus  of  cyperaceous 
plants,  of  about  80  species,  growing  in  wet 
places,  and  distributed  over  all  tropical  and 
temperate  regions.  They  are  characterized  by  terete 
or  angular  culms  closely  sheathed  at  the  base,  and  bear- 
ing a  naked,  solitary  terminal  head  of  closely  mibricated 
scales.  There  are  about  20  North  American  species.  Com- 
monly known  as  spike-rush. 

EleotragTlS  (el-e-ot'ra-gus),  n,  [NL.  (J.  E. 
Gray,  1846),  prop.  *Seleotragus,  <  Gr.  E/lof  (gen. 
£/Uof),  a  marsh,  -t-  rpayog,  a  goat.]  A  genus  of 
antelopes,  containing  such  as  the  riet-bok  or 
reed-buck  of  South  Africa,  E,  arundinaceus. 

Eleotridinse  (el-f-ot-ri-di'ne),  n.  jal,  [NL.,  < 
Bleotris  {-rid-)  +  Unce,]  A  subfamily  of  gobioid 
fishes  closely  resembling  the  GoMince,  but  with 
separated  ventral  fins.    Also  Bleotrince. 

Eleotris  (e-le'o-tris),  n.  [NL.  (Gronovius).]  A 
genus  of  fishes,  typical  of  the  subfamily  Eleo- 
tridince. 

elephant  (el'e-fant),  TO.  [<  ME.  elefaunt,  eli- 
fant,  elifaunt',  earlier  and  more  commonly  oU- 
fant,  olifaunt,  olefawnt,  olyfaunt,  olifont,  oUfunt 
(rarely,  in  later  ME.,  speUed  with  ^fe,  as  in  L.), 

<  OP.  olifant,  also  elifant,  P.  M^hant  =  Pr. 
elephant  =  Sp.  elefante  =  Pg.  elefante,  elephante 
=  It.  elefante  =  AS.  elpend,  elp,  yip,  an  ele- 
phant (see  alp^),  =  MD.  D.  elefant  (also  MD. 
olefant,  olifant,  D.  olifant,  <  OP.)  =  MLG.  ele- 
fant, elepant,  also  elpender,  olvant  =  OHG.  ela- 
fant,  elfant,  helfant,  MHG.  elefant,  elfant,  el- 
fent,  G.  elefant,  elephant  =  Dan.  Sw.  elefant 
(of.  Goth,  ulbandus  =  OHG.  olbanta,  olbenta, 
olbanda,  MHG.  olbende,  olbent  =  AS.  olfend,  a 
camel:  see  camel),  <  L.  elephas,  elephans  {ele- 
phant-), also  elephantus,  and  ML.  elefantus,  < 
Gr.  £/l£^af  (eXsijmvT-),  an  elephant  (first  in  He- 
rodotus), ivory  (first  in  Homer  and  Hesiod); 
perhaps  <  Heb.  eleph,  an  ox  (cf.  Lucabos,  Lu- 
canian  ox,  the  older  L.  name :  see  alpha) ;  but 
some  compare  Heb.  ibdh,  Skt.  ibhas,  an  ele- 
phant, and  L.  ebur,  ivory :  see  ivory.  The  Slav, 
and  Oriental  names  are  different:  OBulg.  slo- 
TOM  =  Bohem.  slon  =  Pol.  slon'  =  Euss.  slon^- 
(>  Lith.  slanas),  elephant ;  Turk.  Ar.  fil.  Hind. 
fU,  pU,  <  Pers.  pil,  elephant ;  Hind,  hdthi,  hdti, 

<  Skt.  hastin,  elephant,  <  hasta,  hand,  trunk.] 
1 .  A  five-toed  proboscidian  mammal,  of  the  ge- 
nus Elephas,  constituting  a  subfamily,  Elephait 
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Indian  Elephant  {Elephas  indicus). 

tines,  and  comprehending  two  living  species, 
namely,  Elephas  indicus  and  Elephas  (Loxodon) 
africanus,  ■the  former  Inhabits  India,  and  is  character- 
ized by  a  concave  high  forehead,  small  ears,  and  compara- 
tively small  tusks ;  the  latter  is  found  in  Africa,  and  has 
a  convex  forehead,  great  flapping  ears,  and  large  tusks. 
Tills  tusks  occur  in  both  sexes,  curving  upward  from  the 
extremity  of  the  upper  jaw.  The  nose  is  prolonged  into 
a  cylindrical  trunk  Or  proboscis,  at  theextremfty  of  which 
the  nostrils  open.  The  trunk  is  extremely  flexible  and 
highly  sensitive,  and  terminates  in  a  fluger-like  p-'-»"""« 


elepbant 
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i2JlL^T&wf.^?A'f*SfJ''"f''™''^'*'**?™^"S""  elephant-fish  (el'e-fant-fisli),  m.    Anameofthe 

Istmg.    Their  tusKB  are  or  great  value  as  ivory,  furnishmff     „„„+i, v-  •     ■>»  ti     i.  '    7.  j       ^■ 

an  mportant  article  ol  commerce,  In  Africa  especiaUy,  and     SOi™era  chimsBra,  CaUorhynchus  antarcticus: 

SO  called  on  account  of  the  prolongation  of  tlie 


Eleusinia 

Made  or  consisting  of  ivory.    See  chryseU- 

— Elepliantlne  books,  in  Rom.  antiq.,  cer- 
tain books  consisting  (originally)  of  ivory  tablets,  in  which 
were  registered  the  transactions  of  the  senate,  magistrates., 
emperors,  and  generals. — Elephantine  epoch,  in  geol., 
the  period  during  which  there  was  a  preponderance  of 
large  pachyderms. 

elephant-leg  (el'f-fant-leg),  n.  Pachydermia 
of  the  leg;  Barbad.os  leg.    Bee  pachydermia. 

elephant-mouse  (el'f-fant-mous),  n.    Same  as 


African  Elephant  {Etefhas  or  Loxodon  africanus) 

occasioning  the  destruction  of  great  numbers  of  these  ani- 
mals. Ten  species  of  fossil  elephants  have  been  described, 
of -which  the  best-known  is  the  hairy  mammoth,  E.  primi- 
gerdits.  The  mastodons  are  nearly  related  to  elephants, 
but  form  a  separate  subfamily  MastodontiTus  (which  see). 

Than  he  returned  toward  hym  with  his  betell  in  his 
lionde,  and  put  his  targe  hym  be-f  orn  that  was  of  the  bon 
of  an  Olyfaunte.  Merlin  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  338. 

The  castelles  .  .  .  that  craftily  ben  sett  upon  the  oK- 
f antes  bokkes.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  191. 

He  is  as  valiant  as  the  lion,  churlish  as  the  bear,  slow 
as  the  elephant.  Shak.,  T.  and  C,  i.  2. 

2.  Figuratively,  a  burdensome  or  perplexing 
possession  or  charge ;  something  that  one  does 
not  know  what  to  do  with  or  how  to  get  rid 
of:  as,  to  have  an  elephant  on  one's  hands;  he 
found  his  great  house  very  much  of  an  elephant. 
— 3.  Ivory;  the  tusk  of  the  elephant.  fPoeti- 
cal.] 

High  o'er  the  gate,  in  elephant  and  gold. 
The  crowd  shall  Caesar's  Indian  war  behold. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Virgil's  Georgics. 

4.  A  drawing-  or  writing-paper  measuring  in 
America  22  X  27  inches — A  white  elephant,  a 
possession  or  a  dignity  more  troublesome  and  costly  than 
profitable :  in  allusion  to  the  rare  and  highly  venerated 
white  elephants  of  the  East  Indies,  which  must  be  kept 
in  royal  state,  and  which  are  said  to  be  sometimes  pre- 
sented by  the  King  of  Siam  to  courtiers  whom  he  desires 
to  ruin. 

Bazaine  bethought  him  of  his  master's  natural  anxiety 
to  know  the  situation.  That  master  was  the  white  ele- 
phant of  Bazaine  and  the  army. 

Arch.  Forbes,  Souvenirs  of  some  Continents,  p.  58. 

Bouhle  elephant,  a  drawing-  or  writing-paper  measur- 
ing in  England  26^  or  27  x  40  inches,  and  in  America 
(where  it  is  also  called  double  royal)  26  X  40  inches.— 
Elephant  hawk-moth.  See  hawk-moth.— Or&ex  of  the 
White  Elephant,  a  Danish  order  alleged  to  be  of  great 
antiquity.  Its  foundation,  however,  is  specifically  as- 
cribed to  Christian  I.,  1462,  and  its  reorganization  to 
Christian  V.,  1693.  It  is  limited  to  30  knights  besides  the 
members  of  the  royal  family,  and  no  person  can  be  a  knight 
who  is  not  previously  a  member  of  the  order  of  the  Dane- 
brog.  The  collar  of  the  order  is  composed  alternately  of 
elephants  and  embattled  towers.    The  badge  is  an  ele- 

Shant  bearing  on  his  back  a  tower,  and  on  his  head  a  driver 
ressed  like  a  Hindu.     The  ribbon  to  which  the  badge  is 
attached  on  ordinary  occasions  is  sky-blue.— Eogue  ele- 

ghant,  an  elephant  of  ungovernably  bad  temper,  which 
ves  alone  or  apart  from  the  herd,  and  is  regarded  as 
particularly  dangerous.— To  see  or  to  show  the  ele- 
phant, to  see  or  exhibit  something  strange  or  wonderful ; 
especially,  to  see  for  the  first  time,  or  exhibit  to  a  stran- 
ger, the  sights  and  scenes  of  a  great  city  (often  implying 
those  of  a  low  or  disreputable  kind).    [Slang,  V.  S.] 

elephant-apple  (el'e-fant-ap'''l),  n.  The  wood- 
apple  of  India,  Ferdnia  elephantum,  a  large  ru- 
taceous  tree  allied  to  the  orange,  and  bearing 
an  orange-like  fruit.  The  pulp  of  the  fruit  is 
acid,  and  is  made  into  a  jelly. 

elephant-beetle  (el'e-fant-be'tl),  n.  1.  A 
name  of  several  lamellicom  scarabseoid  beetles 
of  enormous  size.  Specifically— (a)  Any  species  of 
the  cetonian  genus  Ooliathus.  See  goliath-beetle.  (b)  Any 
species  of  either  of  the  genera  Synastes  and  Megasoma. 
M.  elephas  is  a  large  American  species.  Some  of  the  ele- 
phant-beetles, as  Dynastes  herades  of  tropical  America, 
attain  a  total  length  of  6  inches,  but  of  this  the  long  pro- 
thoracic  horn  makes  about  half.  See  cut  under  Hercules- 
beetle. 

2.  One  of  the  rhynohophorous  beetles  or  wee- 
vils :  so  called  from  the  long  snout  or  proboscis. 

elephant-bird  (el'e-f  ant-b6rd),  n.  A  fossil  bird 
of  Madagascar,  of  tfie  genus  Mpyornis  (which 
see). 

elephant-creeper  (ere-fant-kre'''p6r),  n.  The 
Argyreia  speciosa,  a  oonvolvulaceous  woody 
climber  o£  India,  reaching  the  tops  of  the  tall- 
est trees,  its  leaves  are  white-tomentose  beneath,  and 
its  deep-rose-oolored  flowers  are  borne  in  axillary  cymes. 
The  leaves  are  used  for  poultices  and  in  various  cutaneous 

elephant^r  (el-e-fan't6r),  n.  A  heavy  periodi- 
cal rain  at  Bom'bay. 


Hlephant-fish  {CaUorhynchus  aniarcticus). 

snout,  which  has  a  peculiar  proboscis-like  ap- 
pendage, serving  as  a  prehensile  organ,  it  is  an 
inhabitant  of  the  southern  Facific  and  the  vicinity  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  is  sometimes  eaten. 

elephant-grass  (el'e-fant-gras),  ».  An  East 
Indian  bur-reed,  Typhd  elephantina,  the  pollen 
of  which  is  made  into  bread  by  the  natives  of 
Sind. 

elephantiac  (el-e-fan'ti-ak),  a.  [<  L.  elephan- 
tiaeus,  <  elephantiasis:  see  elephanUasis.]  Of 
the  nature  of  or  affected  with  elephantiasis. 

elephantiasis  (eF''e-fan-ti'a-sis),  n.  [<  L.  ele- 
phantiasis, <  Gr.  £/te0ffivriamf,  a  skin-disease,  so 
called  from  its  giving  the  skin  the  appearance  of 
an  elephant's  hide,  <  eA^^af  (e/lE^avr-),  elephant: 
see  elephant.^  A  name  given  to  several  forms 
of  skin-disease,  (o)  Elephantiasis  Arabum,  or  pachy- 
dermia. See  pachydermia.  (6)  Elephantiasis  Grsecorum, 
or  leprosy.    See  lepra. 

elephantid  (el-f-fan'tid),  «.  A  proboscidean 
mammal  of  the  family  Elephantidw,  as  an  ele- 
phant, mammoth,  or  mastodon. 

Elephantidse  (el-e-fan'ti-de),  n.  pi.  [Nil.,  < 
Elephas  (-phant-)  4-  -idee.']  A  family  of  the  order 
Proboscidea,  containingthe  living  elephants  and 
the  fossil  mammoths  and  mastodons.  See  mam- 
moth, mastodon.  These  huge  pachyderms  have  the 
upper  incisors  enormously  developed  as  cylindro-conic 
tusks,  projecting  from  the  mouth  and  growing  indefinitely ; 
the  lower  incisors  small  or  null,  the  molars  successively 
displacing  one  another  from  behind  forward,  so  that  no 
premolars  replace  the  deciduous  teeth,  and  never  more 
than  one  or  two  molars  in  functional  position  at  once  in 
either  jaw ;  and  the  grinding  surfaces  with  several  trans- 
verse ridges  alternating  with  cement-valleys.  The  skull  is 
very  high  in  front,  to  accommodate  the  roots  of  the  tusks, 
there  being  a  great  development  of  diploic  structure. 
The  family  is  divided  into  two  subfamilies,  M^hantince 
and  MastodontiTue.  See  cuts  under  elephant  andElepha/n- 
tince. 

Elephantinae  (el''''e-fan-ti'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Elephas  {-phant-)  '+  -ince."]  The  typical  sub- 
family of  the  ElephanUdw,  containing  the  liv- 
ing elephants  and  the  extinct  mammoths.  They 
have  the  isomerous  as  distinguished  from  the  hypisome- 


elephantoid  (el-e-fan'toid),  a.  and  n.     [<  Gr. 

hM<jiag  (e/U^aiT-), '  elephant,  -t-  eZdof,  form.]    I.. 

a.  Having  the  form  of  an  elephant. 
II.  n.  An  elephantid. 
elephantoidal  (eFe-fan-toi'dal),  a.    Same  as; 


Elephant-shrew  {Macroscelides  typicta"}- 


Skeleton  and  Outline  of  African  Elephant  {Elephas  or  Loxodon 
africanus). 

/r,  frontal;  ma,  mandible;  ma',  malar;  y?,  "finger"  at  end  of 
trunk:  C,  cervical  vertebrae;  A  dorsal  vertebras;  fie,  pelvis;  sc, 
scapula  ;  St,  sternum  ;  Aw,  humerus ;  ul,  ulna  ;  ra,  radius ;  mc,  meta- 
carpus ;  fe,  femur ;  fiat,  patella ;  tib,  tibia ;  Jib,  fibula ;  met,  meta- 
tarsus. 

rous  or  anisomerous  dentition,  the  transverse  ridges  of  the 
molars  being  three  to  five,  the  same  on  all  the  teeth,  con- 
tinuous, and  the  valleys  filled  with  cement.  The  genera 
are  Elephas,  Loxodon,  and  Stegodon,  the  last  extinct. 

elephantine  (el-e-fan'tin),  a.  [=  F.  il^han- 
tin  =  Sp.  It.  elefantino  =  Fgi  elephanUno,  <  L. 
elephantvmts,  elephantine,  also  of  ivory,  <  Gr. 
B,E^6,vTtvog,  of  ivory,  ikU^a^ip^iliavT-),  elephant, 
dvory:  see  elephanf]  1.  Pertaining  to  the  ele- 
phant ;  resembling  an  elephant. 

With  turcoises  divinely  blue 
(Though  doubts  arise  where  first  they  grew, 
wiiether  chaste  elephantine  bone 
By  min'rals  ting'd,  or  native  stone). 

Sir  W.  Jcmes,  The  Enchanted  Eruit. 

Hence — 3.  Elephant-like;  huge;  immense; 
heavy;  clumsy:  as,  he  was  of  elephantine  pro- 
portions ;  elephantine  movements. 

But  what  insolent  familiar  durst  have  mated  Thomas 
Coventry  ?— whose  person  was  a  quadrate,  his  step  massy 
and  elephantine.  Lamb,  Old  Benchers. 


Elephantopus  (el-e-fan'to-pus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.. 
sKefavrdTvovg,  ivory-footed  (NL.  taken  in  sense 
of  'elephant's-foot'),  <  kU(pag  {hTie^avr-),  ele- 
phant, ivory.]  1 .  A  genus  of  herbaceous  ver- 
noniaoeous  composites  of  America,  of  a  dozen 
species,  one  of  which  (^E.  scaler)  is  a  common- 
weed  in  most  tropical  countries.  Three  species; 
occur  within  the  United  States.  Some  Brazilian  species* 
are  reputed  to  have  medicinal  properties. 
2.  A  genus  of  acalephs.    lAsson,  1843. 

elephantous  (el-e-fan'tus),  a.  [<  elephan- 
t{iasis)  +  -OMS.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature 
of  elephantiasis :  as,  the  elephantous  g'oup  of 
specific  inflammations.  Quain,  Med.  I)ict.,  p. 
1432. 

elephant-seal  (el'e-fant-sel),  n.  Same  as  sea- 
elephant. 

elephant's-ear  (el'e-fants-er),  n.  A  common 
name  for  plants  of  tiie  genus  Segonia,  from  the 
form  of  their  leaves. 

elephant's-foot  (el'e-fants-fut), ».  1.  A  book- 
name  for  species  of  Elephantopus,  of  which  the 
word  is  a  translation. —  2.  Testudinaria  ele- 
phantipes,  a  plant  of  the  natural  order  Diosco- 
reaeecB. 

elephant-shrew  (el'e-fant-shro),  n.  A  small 
mouse-like  saltatoriai  insectivorous  quadruped 
of  Africa;  one 
of  the  animals 
of  the  family 
Macroscelidw 
or  Mhynchoeyo- 
nidce.  in  super- 
ficial aspect  they 
resemble  some  of 
the  jumping-mice 
or  kangaroo-mice, 
especially  of  the 
American  genera 
Zapus  and  Dipo- 
drnnys,  having  long 
hind  limbs,  well- 
developed  ears,  and  the  snout  so  long  and  sharp  as  to  re- 
semble a  proboscis,  whence  the  name.  Also  called  ele- 
fihant-mouse  and  proboscis-rat. 
ephant's-tusk  (el'e-fants-tusk),  n.  A  mol- 
lusk,  Dentalium  areuatum,  one  of  the  tooth- 
shells. 

Elephas  (el'e-fas),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  elephas,  <  Gr. 
ele^ag,  elephant :  see  elephant,]  The  typical 
genus  of  elephants,  formerly  embracing  both 
the  living  species,  or  genera,  now  sometimes 
restricted  to  the  type  represented  by  the  Asi- 
atic elephant,  Elephas  indicus.  In  this  restrict- 
ed sense  it  is  the  same  as  Elasmodon  and  Euele- 

jphas.    See  cuts  under  elephant. 

Elettaria  (el-e-ta'ri-a),  n.  [NL.]  An  East 
Indian  genus  of  soitamineous  plants,  of  only 
one  or  two  species.  E.  Cardamomum  furnishes 
the  cardamom-seeds  of  commerce.  See  carda- 
mom. 

Eleusine  (el-ii-si'ne),  n.  [NL.,  appar.  in  refer- 
ence to  Elemis  (?) :  see  Eleimnian.]  A  genus 
of  grasses,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Chloridew, 
having  several  linear  spikes  digitate  at  the  sum- 
mit of  the  culm.  The  species  are  natives  of  the  warm- 
er parts  of  the  globe,  and  several  are  cultivatod  tor  their 
grain.  In  the  East  an  Indian  species,  E.  coracana  (known 
asnatchnee,  nagla  ragee,  mand,  and  murwa),  is  cultivated 
as  a  corn,  from  which  the  Tibetans  make  a  weak  beer.  E^ 
stricta  is  also  a  productive  grain,  and  the  Abyssinian  grain 
tocusso  is  the  product  of  another  species,  E.  Tocussa.  E. 
Indicttj  an  annual  species,  is  now  naturalized  in  most  warm 
countries,  and  is  good  for  grazing  and  soiling,  and  as. 
hay. 

Eleusinia  (el-ii-sia'i-a),  n.  pi.  [L.,  <  Gr.  'E2taf- 
ahta,  neut.  pi.  of  'E/Uuffivjof,  pertaining  to  Eleu- 
sis,  CBAewit^ ('ET^evaiv-),  Eleusis.]  In  Gr.  antiq.^ 
the  famous  Athenian  mysteries  and  festival  of 
Eleusis,  symbolizing  the  various  phases  of  hu- 
man life  in  the  li^t  of  philosophic  views  as 
to  its  eternity,  and  honoring  Demeter  (Ceres), 
Cora  (Proserpina),  and  the  local  Attic  divinity 
laechos  ("lo/cxof)  as  the  especial  protectors  of 
agriculture  and  of  all  fruitfulness,  and  the  guar- 
dians of  Athens.    Eleusinia,  introduced  from  Athens^ 
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were  also  celebrated  in  other  parts  of  Greece  and  Greek 
lands.  See  Eleusinian.—GT6a.t  Eleusinla,  the  chief  an- 
nual festival  in  honor  of  Demeter  and  Cora,  celebrated  at 
Athens  and  Eleusis  from  the  13th  to  the  23d  of  Boedromiou 
(September-October).— Lesser  Eleusinla,  an  annual  fes- 
tival at  Athens,  held  as  a  prelude  to  the  Great  Eleusinla 
in  the  middle  of  the  month  of  Anthesterion  (February- 
March).  , 
Eleusinian  (el-u-sin'i-an),  a.     [<  L.  Elevsinius, 

<  Gr.  'EXramViOf,  pertaining  to  Eleusis :  see  Eleu^ 
sinia.']  Relating  to  Eleusis  in  Attica,  Greece : 
as,  the  Eleimnian  mysteries  and  festival,  the 
mysteries  and  festival  of  Demeter  (Ceres),  cele- 
brated at  Eleusis. 

Eleuthera  bark.  Same  as  cascanUa  tarJc  (which 
see,  under  iark^). 

Eleutherata  (e-lu-the-ra'ta).  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
i?icv8epoc,  free,  +  -ato^.]  "A  term  used  by  Pa- 
■bricius  (1775)  to  designate  beetles,  the  insects 
which  now  form  the  order  Coleoptera. 

'eleutherian  (el-H-the'ri-an),  a.  [<  Gr.  klevBepiog, 
like  a  free  man,  frank,  freely  giving,  bountiful 
(eXev6epia,  freedom),  <  cXeiiBepog,  free.]  Freely 
giving;  bountiful;  liberal. 

And  eleutherian  Jove  will  bless  their  flight. 

Glover,  Leonidas,  i. 

Eleiltlieroblastea  (e-W'the-ro-blas'te-a),  n.pl. 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  klsiiBspoQ,  free"-!-  |3/la(7r(if," germ.] 
An  order  of  hydroid  hydrozoans,  or  a  suborder 
of  the  order  Hydroida  and  class  Sydrozoa,  rep- 
resented by  the  common  fresh-water  hydra, 
Hydra  viridis,  of  the  family  Hydridce.  The 
animals  have  a  hydriform  trophosome  and  no  medusoid 
buds,  both  generative  products  being  developed  within 
the  body-wall  of  the  single  polypite  of  which  the  hydro- 
some  consists.  It  is  the  lowest  and  simplest  grade  of 
hydrozoans,  and  contains  the  only  fresh-water  forms. 

eleutheroblastic  (e-Wthe-ro-blas'tik),  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Eleuther'oblastea. 

eleutherobranchiate(e-lu''the-ro-brang'ki-at); 
a.  [<  Nli.  *eleutherobrancJiiatus,  <  Gr.  eXeiiBepoc, 
free,  +  jSpdyxta,  gills.]  Having  free  gills;  of 
or  relating  to  the  Eleutherobranchii. 

Eleutberobrancllii  (e-lii"the-ro-brang'ki-i),  n. 
pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  kTicvdepoQ,  free,  -f  ppdyxia,  gUls.] 
A  primary  group  of  fishes,  having  the  gills  free 
at  the  outer  edge,  and  thus  contrasted  with  the 
selachians  and  the  myzonts.  It  includes  all  the 
true  or  teleostomous  fishes.     [Not  in  use.] 

Eleutherodactjrli  (e-lii"the-ro-dak'ti-li),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  eXevdepoc,  free,  +  Smruhig,  finger, 
toe.]  In  ornith.,  those  Passeres  which  have  the 
hind  toe  perfectly  free,  as  is  the  case  with  all 
Passeres  except  the  Eurylamidm  or  Desmodac- 
tyli  (which  see).  The  character  is  made  a  ba- 
sis of  the  primary  division  of  Passeres.  Fortes. 

eleutherodactvlous  (e-lii"the-ro-dak'ti-lus),  a. 
Having  the  characters  of  the  Eleutherodac- 
tyli. 

eleutheromania  (e-lii"the-ro-ma'ni-a),  n.  [NL., 

<  Gr.  iXevBepog,  free  (p^evBepla,  freedom),  +  fiavia, 
madness.]  A  mania  for  freedom;  excessive 
zeal  for  freedom.     [Bare.] 

Our  Peers  have,  in  too  many  cases,  laid  aside  their  frogs, 
laces,  bagwigs ;  and  go  about  in  English  costume,  or  ride 
rising  in  their  stirrups,  in  the  most  headlong  manner ; 
nothing  but  insubordination,  eleutheromania,  confused 
unlimited  opposition  in  their  heads. 

Carlyle,  French  Rev.,  I.  iii.  i. 

eleutheromaniac  (e-lfl"the-ro-ma'ni-ak),  a.  and 
n.  [<  eleutheromania  +  -ao;  cf.  maniac.']  I. 
a.  Having  an  excessive  zeal  for  freedom. 

Crowds,  as  was  said,  inundate  the  outer  courts :  inun- 
dation of  young  eleutheromaniac  Noblemen  in  English 
costume,  uttering  audacious^speeches. 

Carlyle,  French  Eev.,  I.  iii.  4. 

II.  n.  One  having  an  excessive  zeal  for  free- 
dom ;  a  fanatic  on  the  subject  of  freedom. 

eleutherop^alous  (e-lii"the-ro-pet'a-lus),  a. 
[<  Gr.  sAevBepog,  free,  +  wiraXov,  a  leaf  (in  mod. 
bot.  a  petal),  -I-  -oms.]  In  iot.,  having  the  pet- 
als distinct ;  polypetalous. 

eleutherophyllous  (e-lii'the-ro-firus),  a.  [< 
Gr.  eTi^epog,  free,  +  (piiX^ov  =  L.  folium,  a  leaf, 
+  -ous.']  In  'bot.,  composed  of  separate  leaves : 
applied  to  a  calyx  or  coroUa,  or  to  the  perianth 
as  a  whole. 

Eleutlieropoilli  (e-lu'''the-ro-p6'mi),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  E?isvBepog,  treej  +' nio/xa,  a  lid.]  A 
suborder  of  chondropterygian  fishes,  in  which 
the  gUls  are  free.  The  sturgeons  and  chimss- 
ras  were  grouped  together  by  Dum^ril  under 
this  title.     [Not  in  use.] 

eleutherosepalous  (e-lu'''the-ro-sep'a-lus),  a. 
[<  Gr.  kTiEvdepog,  free,  +  NL.  sepalum,  sepal,  -t- 
-ous.J  In  hot.,  composed  of  distinct  sepals; 
polysepalous. 

EleutherUTUS  (e-lu-the-r6'rus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
ilsWepoQ,  free,  +  ovp6.,  taU.]  A  genus  of  fruit- 
eating  bats,  of  the  family  Pteropodidw,  so  caU- 


Egyptian  Free-tailed  Bat  {Eleuiherurus 
agyptiacus). 
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ed  from  having  the  tail  free  from  the  interfem- 
oral  membrane.  E.  cegypUacus  is  a  species  fre- 
quently soulp- 
turedonEgyp- 
tian  monu- 
ments. 

elevate  (el'e- 
vat),  V.  t. ; 
pret.  and  pp. 
elevated,  ppr. 
elevating.  [< 
L.  elevatus, 
pp.  of  elevare 
(>  It.  elevare 
=  Sp.  Pg.  ele- 
var  =  F.  Cle- 
ver), raise,  Uft 
up,  <  e,  ex, 
out,  +  levare, 
make  light, 
lift,  <  levis, 
light :  see  lev- 
ity, lever.  Cf. 
allemate.1  1. 
To  move  or 
cause  to  move 
from  a  lower  to  a  higher  level,  place,  or  posi- 
tion; raise;  Bft;  lift  up:  as,  to  elevate  the  host 
in  the  service  of  the  mass ;  to  elevate  the  voice. 

Dwarf,  bear  my  shield ;  squire,  elevate  my  lance. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Knight  of  Burning  Pestle,  iii.  2. 

In  every  endeavour  to  elevate  ourselves  above  reason, 
we  are  seeking  to  elevate  ourselves  above  the  atmosphere 
with  wings  which  cannot  soar  but' by  beating  the  air. 

J.  Martineau. 

You  remember  the  high  stool  on  which  culprits  used  to 
be  elevated  with  the  tall  paper  fool's-cap  on  their  heads, 
blushing  to  the  ears. 

•Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  241. 

2.  To  raise  to  a  higher  state  or  station  ;  exalt; 
raise  from  a  low,  common,  or  primary  state,  as 
by  training  or  education ;  raise  from  or  above 
low  conceptions :  as,  to  elevate  a  man  to  an  of- 
fice ;  to  elevate  the  character. 

Honours  that  tended  to  elevate  a  body  of  people  into  a 
distinct  species  from  the  rest  of  the  nation.       Shenstone. 

A  grandeur,  a  simplicity,  a  breadth  of  manner,  an  ima- 
gination at  once  elevated  and  restrained  by  the  subject, 
reign  tliroughout  Milton's  Ode  on  the  Nativity.  ■ 

Jiallam,  Introd.  Lit,  of  Europe,  iii.  5. 

The  competence  of  man  to  elevate  and  to  be  elevated  is 
in  that  desire  and  power  to  stand  in  joyful  and  ennobling 
intercourse  with  individuals,  which  makes  the  faith  and  the 
practice  of  all  reasonable  men.    Emerson,  Domestic  Life. 

3.  To  excite;  cheer;  animate:  as,  to  elevate 
the  spirits. 

Nor.  Or  art  thou  mad  1 

Clorin.  A  little  elevated 

With  the  assurance  of  my  future  fortune  : 

Why  do  you  stare  and  grin  ? 

Massinger,  Parliament  of  Love,  11. 1. 

When  men  take  pleasure  in  feeling  their  minds  elevated 

by  strong  drink,  and  so  indulge  their  appetite  as  to  destroy 

their  understandings,  .  .  .  their  case  is  much  to  be  pitied. 

John  Woolman,  Journal  (1756),  p.  93. 

Hence  —  4.  To  intoxicate  slightly;  render 
somewhat  tipsy.     [CoUoq.] 

His  depth  of  feeling  is  misunderstood ;  he  is  supposed 
to  be  a  little  elevated,  and  nobody  heeds  him. 

Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ix. 

5t.  To  make  light  or  unimportant;  diminish 
the  weight  or  importance  of. 

The  Arabian  physicians,  .  .  .  not  being  able  to  deny 
it  to  be  true  of  the  holy  Jesus,  endeavour  to  elevate  and 
lessen  the  thing  by  saying  it  is  not  wholly  beyond  the 
force  of  nature  that  a  virgin  should  conceive. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Rale  of  Conscience,  i,  4. 

Disclosed  elevated.  See  disclosed.— Elevated  rail- 
road. See  rffiiiroaS.— Elevating  arc.  Seearci.  =S3m. 
1.  To  lift  up,  uplift— 2.  To  promote,  ennoble. — 1-3.  Mft, 
Exalt,  etc.  See  raise. 
ele'vate  (el'f-vat),  a.  [ME.  elevat;  <  L.  eleva- 
tus, pp. :  see  the  verb.]  Eaised ;  elevated. 
[Poetical  and  rare.] 

And  in  a  region  elevate  and  high. 

And  by  the  form  wherein  it  [a  comet]  did  appear, 

As  the  most  skilful  seriously  divine, 

Foreshow'd  a  kingdom  shortly  to  decline. 

Drayton,  Baron's  Wars,  i. 
On  each  side  an  imperial  city  stood. 
With  towers  and  temples  proudly  elevate 
On  seven  small  hills.  Milton,  P.  E.,  iv.  34. 

ele'Vatedness  (el'f-va-ted-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  elevated. ' 

I  had  neither  wife  nor  children,  in  whom  mutually  to 
reflect  and  see  reflected  the  elevatedness  and  generosity  of 
my  station.  Godwin,  St.  Leon. 

elevating-scre'W(el'e-va-ting-skre), n.  Ascrew 
by  means  of  which  the  breech  of  a  piece  of 
ordnance  is  adjusted  for  the  elevation  or  ver- 
tical direction  of  the  piece. 


elevator 

elevatlo  (el-e-va'shi-6),  n.  [L. :  see  elevation.] 
1.  In  anc.  niusie,  a  raising  of  the  voice ;  arsis. 
— 2.  ln.n>£dieval  music,  the  extension  of  a  mode 
beyond  its  usual  compass  or  ambitus. 

elevation  (el-e-va'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  elevaciomi, 
<  05'.  elevadon,  F.  k&oaUon  =  Pr.  eslevation, 
eslevatio  =  Sp.  elevadon  =  Pg.  elevag&o  =  It. 
elevagione,  <  L.  el«vatio{n-),  a  lifting  up,  <  ele- 
vare, lift  up,  elevate :  see  elevate.]  1.  The  act 
of  elevating  or  raising  from  a  lower  level,  place, 
or  position  to  a  higher. 

I  hope  a  proper  elevation  of  voice,  a  due  emphasis  aud 
accent,  are  not  to  come  within  this  description. 

Steele,  Spectator,  No.  147. 
I  can  add  nothing  to  the  accounts  already  published  of 
the  elevation  of  the  land  at  Valparaiso  which  accompa- 
nied the  earthquake  of  1822. 

Darwin,  Geol.  Observations,  ii.  245. 

3.  The  state  of  being  raised  or  elevated;  ex- 
altation; specifically,  exaltation  of  feeling  or 
spirits. 

Diflerent  elevations  of  spirit  unto  God  are  contained  in 
the  name  of  prayer.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  48, 

His  style  was  an  elegant  perspicuity,  rich  of  phrase, 
but  seldom  any  bold  metaphors  ;  and  so  far  from  tumid, 
that  it  rather  wanted  a  little  elevation.      Sir  H.  Wotton. 

1  fancied  I  could  distinguish  an  elevation  of  spirit  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  is  the  cause  or  the  effect  of  simple 
jollity.  Sterne,  Sentimental  Journey,  p.  116. 

Hence — 3.  A  state  of  slight  inebriation;  tip- 
siness.  [CoUoq.]  — 4.  That  which  is  raised  or 
elevated;  an  elevated  place;  a  rising  ground; 
a  height. 

His  [Milton's]  poetry  reminds  us  of  the  miracles  of  Al- 
pine scenery.  Nooka  and  dells,  beautiful  as  fairyland,  are 
embosomed  in  its  most  rugged  and  gigantic  elevations. 

Maeavlay,  Milton. 

5.  Altitude,  (a)  In  astron.,  the  distance  of  a  heaven- 
ly body  above  the  horizon,  or  the  arc  of  a  vertical  circle 
intercepted  be'tween  it  and  the  horizon,  (b)  In  gun.,  the 
angle  which  the  axis  of  the  bore  makes  with  the  plane  of 
the  horizon,  (c)  In  dialing,  the  angle  which  the  style 
njakes  with  the  substylar  line,  (d)  In  topog.:  (1)  Height; 
the  vertical  distance  above  the  sea-level  or  other  surface 
of  reference.  (2)  The  angle  at  which  anything  is  raised 
above  a  horizontal  direction. 

Tak  ther  the  elevacioun  of  thi  pool,  and  eke  the  latitude 
of  thy  regioun.  Chaucer,  Astrolabe,  ii.  §  23. 

6.  In  arch.,  a  geometrical  representation  of  a 
building  or  part  of  a  building  or  other  structure 
in  vertical  projection — that  is,  of  its  upright 
parts.  —  7.  Eccles.,  the  act  of  raising  the  eucha- 
ristic  elements  after  consecration  and  before 
communion,  in  sign  of  oblation  to  God,  or  in  or- 
der to  show  them  to  the  people.  With  reference  to 
the  latter  purpose  especially,  this  act  is  also  known  as  the 
ostension.  The  act  of  elevation  before  God  aud  that  of  os- 
tension  to  the  people  are,  however.  In  many  liturgies  not 
coincident. 

The  priests  were  singing,  and  the  organ  sounded, 
And  then  anon  the  great  cathedral  bell. 
It  was  the  elevation  of  the  Host. 

Longfellow,  Spanish  Student,  L  3. 

8.  In  the  Som.  CatJi.  liturgy,  a  musical  compo- 
sition, vocal  or  instrumental,  performed  in  con- 
nection with  the  elevation  of  the  host Altitude 

or  elevation  of  the  pole.  See  altitude.— Angle  of  ele- 
vation, in  ordnance,  the  angle  which  the  axis  of  the  gun 
makes  with  a  line  passing  through  its  sights  and  the  tar- 
get.—Elevation  bell.  See  6ei!i.— Elevation  of  the 
panagla.  See  panagia.— Geometric  elevation,  a  de- 
sign for  the  front  or  side  of  a  building  drawn  according  to 
the  rules  of  geometry,  as  opposed  to  perspective  or  natural 
elevation.  =Sya.  1.  Lilting,  lifting  up,  uplifting,  improve- 
ment.— 2.  Eminence,  loftiness,  superiority,  refluement. 
elevator  (el'e-va-tor),  n.  [=  F.  Mivateur  = 
Sp.  elevador  =  It.  elevatore,  <  LL.  elevator,  one 
who  raises  up,  a  deliverer,  <  L.  elevare,  lift  up : 
see  elevate.]  1.  One  who  or  that  which  raises, 
lifts,  or  exalts.  Specifically — 2.  In  anat.:  (a) 
A  muscle  which  raises  a  part  of  the  body,  as  the 
lip  or  eyelid:  sa,me  as  levator,  (b)  Same  as  ea;- 
tensor.     [Rare.] 

There  appear,  at  first,  to  be  but  three  eUvatora,  or  ex- 
tensors [of  the  digits],  but  practically  each  segment  [pha- 
lanx] has  its  elevator.  Huxley,  Anat.  Vert,,  p.  50. 

3.  A  surgical  iustrument  used  for  raising  a  de- 
pressed or  fractured  part  of  the  skull.  Also 
called  elevatory. — 4.  In  msch.,  a  hoisting  ap- 
paratus ;  a  Uft.  (a)  A  car  or  cage  for  lifting  and  low- 
ering passengers  or  freight  In  a  hoistway ;  in  a  broad 
sense,  the  entire  hoisting  apparatus,  including  the  shaft 
or  well,  the  cage,  and  the  motor.  See  hoisting-engine, 
(b)  A  structure  for  storing  grain  in  bulk,  including  the 
grain-lifters  and  -conveyers.  In  such  elevators  the  ele- 
vator proper,  or  lifter,  is  a  continuous  band  of  leather 
studded  with  metal  cups  or  elevator-buckets,  passing  over 
a  pulley  at  the  top  of  the  building  and  under  a  second 
pulley  on  the  elevator-boot,  or  the  foot  of  an  inclosed 
tube  called  the  elevator-leq  (see  Ug).  In  some  instances 
the  elevator-leg  is  pivote'd  at  the  top,  so  that  it  may 
swing  clear  of  the  building  and  reach  into  the  hold  of 
the  vessel  or  car  to  be  emptied.  The  structure  itsell 
consists  of  a  nest  of  deep  bins,  into  which  the  grain  is  di- 
rected by  spouts  from  the  top  of  the  lifter.  The  capacity 
of  such  elevators  is  often  one  and  a  half  million  bushels  ot 
more.    For  the  horizontal  movement  of  grain  in  elevators, 


elevator 

conveyers  arc  used.  Lifting  elevators  are  also  used  in 
flour-mills,  grinding-mills,  furnaces,  and  other  works,  to 
handle  materials  of  all  kinds  in  bulk,  as  sand,  ashes 
ice,  etc. 

5.  A  building  containing  one  or  more  meohan- 
ieal  elevators,  especially  a  warehouse  for  the 
storage  of  grain.  [U.  S.]  -Autodynamlc  eleva- 
tor. See  autodynamie.—EleYaXoT  case,  a  noted  case 
before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  1876  (Munn  vs 
Illinois,  94  U.  S.,  113),  in  which  it  was  decided  that,  not- 
withstanding the  exclusive  power  of  Congress  to  regulate 
interstate  commerce,  a  State  may,  lor  the  public  good, 
regulate  the  manner  in  which  citizens  shall  use  their  prop- 
erty when  devoted  by  them  to  a  use  in  which  the  public 
have  an  interest :  so  called  because  sustaining  the  valid- 
ity of  a  statute  limiting  grain-elevator  tolls.— Elevator- 
englne.  See  engine.  — Floa.ting  elevator,  an  elevator 
erected  on  a  boat  for  lifting,  transferring,  or  storing  grain. 
Such  elevators  are  used  to  transfer  grain  from  barges  to  the 
holds  of  ships.— HydrauUo  elevator,  an  elevator  oper-  o\f~foU\ 
ated  by  some  kind  of  hydraulic  apparatus.  Tor  short  "  -  '^-b 
lifts  the  hydraulic  press  is  sometimes  used,  particularly 
where  the  weight  to  be  raised  is  great.  Another  form, 
lor  light  loads  and  moderate  heights,  is  a  telescopic  tube 
supporting  the  oar  at  the  upper  end.  On  filling  the  tube 
with  water  under  pressure  it  expands  and  raises  the  car ; 
to  lower  it,  the  supply  of  water  is  cut  off,  and  that  in  the 
tube  is  allowed  to  escape.  The  most  common  form  of  hy- 
draulic elevator  in  the  United  States  is  that  of  a  car  lifted 
by  ropes,  operated  by  a  piston  in  a  long  cylinder.  The  rope 
is  connected  directly  with  the  piston-rod,  which  is  moved 
by  the  admission  of  water  under  pressure.  In  some  in- 
stances the  cylinder  is  horizontal  and  the  travel  of  the  pis- 
ton limited,  multiplying  gear  being  fitted  to  the  rope.  The 
usual  form  is  an  upright  cylinder  with  a  very  simple  form 
of  ropegeai-ing.- Pneumatic  elevator,  a  hoisting  or 
lifting  apparatus  worked  by  compressed  afr ;  a  pneumatic 
hoist. 

elevatory  (el'e-va-to-ri),  a.  and  n.  [=  P.  4l^a- 
toire  =  It.  elevatbrib,  <  NL.  *elevatorius,  <  LL. 
elevator,  elevator:  see  elevator,  elevate.']  I.  a. 
Eaising  or  tending  to  raise;  having  power  to 
elevate. 

Channels  are  almost  universally  present  within  the 
fringing  reefs  of  those  islands  which  have  undergone  re- 
cent elevatory  movements.       Darwin,  Coral  £eefB,  p.  73. 

Amongthese  elevatory,  and  therefore  reparative,  agents, 
the  most  important  place  must  be  assigned  to  earthquakes 
and  volcanoes.  --     .  .  . 


pi. 


Huxley,  Physiography,  p.  186. 
elevatories  (-riz).     Same  as  eleva- 


II. 

tor,  3. 
ilkive  (a-lev'),  ».     [P.,  <  Sl^er,  raise,  bring  np, 

educate,  <  L.  elevare,  raise:  see  elevate.]     A 

pupil;  one  brought  up,  educated,  or  trained  by 

another. 
eleven  (f-lev'n),  a.  and  n.     [<  ME.  elleven,  en- 

leven,  enlevene,  enleve,  elleoven,  elleove,  endleve, 

etc.,  <  AS.  endleofan,  endlufon,  endlyfon  (=  OS. 

elef,  elevan,  eleven,  ellevan  =  OPries.  andlova,  al- 

vene,  elleva  =  'D.elf=  LGr.  eleve,  olwe,  olwen  = 

OHGr.  einlif,  MHO-,  einlif,  einlef,  eilef,  eilf,  Gr. 

eilf,  elf=  leel.  ellifu,  later  ellefu,  =  Sw.  elfva  = 

Dan.  elleve  =  Goth,  ainlif),  eleven,  orig.  *anlif 

(the  first  syllable  (end-,  <  an)  having  been  modi- 
fied by  shortening  and  mutation  with  dissimi- 

lated  gemination  of  n  to  nd,  and  the  last  syl- 
lable {-an,  -on)  added  as  a  quasi-plural  suffix), 

<  an  (=  Goth,  ain,  etc.),  one,  -f  -lif,  an  element  elf  (elf),  v.  t.     [<  elf,  n.,  in  allusion  to  the  mis- 
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last  moment ;  just  before  it  is  too  late :  in  allusion  to  the 
parsAle  of  the  laborers  in  the  vineyard.  Mat.  xx.  1-16.  . 
II.  M.  1 .  One  of  eleven  equal  parts ;  the  quo- 
tient of  imity  divided  by  eleven :  as,  five  elev- 
enths of  fifty-five  are  twenty-five. 

The  crysoprase  the  tenthe  is  tyjt ; 
The  lacyngh  the  enXeuenthe  gent. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  i.  1013. 

2.  In  early  Eng.  law,  an  eleventh  part  of  the 
rents  of  the  year,  or  of  movables,  or  both, 
granted  or  levied  by  way  of  tax.— 3.  In  music : 
(a)  The  interval  between  any  tone  and  a  tone 
on  the  eleventh  diatonic  degree  above  or  be- 
low it ;  a  compound  fourth,  or  an  octave  and  a 
fourth.  (6)  A  tone  distant  by  an  eleventh  from 
agiven  tone. 

'".'".  ,  pi.  elves  (elvz).  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  elfe;  <  ME.  elf,  elfe,  a?/e,pl.  elvene,  alvene, 

<  AS.  <slf,  pi.  ylfe,  m.,  celfen,  elfen,  in  a  very- 
early  form  a3lbin  (usually  in  oomp.),  m.,  an  elf, 
sprite,  fairy,  incubus,  =  MD.  alfl).  elf=  MLG. 
alf,  LG.  elf=  OHG.  alp,  MHG.  alp  (alb-),  pi.  eXbe, 
and  G.  alp,  m.,  MHG.  elbe,  f.  (G.  elf,  m.,  elfe,  f ., 

<  E.  elf),  =  Icel.  alfr  =  Sw.  alf,  m.,  elfva,  f .,  elf- 
(m  oomp.),  pi.  elfvor  =  Dan.  alf,  elver-  (in 
eomp.),  an  elf:  a  common  Teut.  word;  ult. 
origin  unknown.  From  the  Icel.  form  dlfr,  for- 
merly alfr,  is  the  doublet  aulf,  awf,  also  writ- 
ten aupli,  oupJi,  and  usually  oaf,  q.  v.,  now  elfishlv  olvisTilTr  rel'fish  li  vish  lil  nd« 
discriminated  in  senses.  See  erl-kinh  1.  An  ^l^rJiT^^lJWj!}  tt±',:Z'±^'}'  '"^"^ 
imaginary  being  superstitiously  supposed  to  in- 
habit unfrequented  places,  and  in  various  ways 
to  affect  mankind;  a  sprite;  a  fairy;  a  goblin. 
Elves  are  usually  imagined  as  diminutive  tricksy  beings  in 
human  form,  given  to  capricious  interference,  either  kind- 
ly or  mischievous,  in  human  affairs. 

This  was  the  olde  opinion  as  I  rede,— 
I  speke  of  manye  hundred  yeres  ago, — 
But  now  kan  no  man  se  none  elves  mo. 

ChoAJuxr,  Wile  of  Bath's  Tale,  1.  6. 

Every  elf,  and  fairy  sprite. 
Hop  as  light  as  bird  from  brier. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  v.  2. 

The  elves  also. 
Whose  little  eyes  glow 
Like  the  sparks  of  fli'e,  befriend  thee. 

Herriek,  Night-Piece  to  Julia. 

2.  A  mischievous  or  wicked  person ;  a  knave ; 
a  rogue. 

Bid  him,  without  more  ado. 
Surrender  himself,  or  else  the  proud  elf 
Shall  suffer  with  all  his  crew. 
Robin  Hood  and  the  Valiant  Knight  (Child's  Ballads, 

[V.  389). 
Spite  of  all  the  criticising  elves. 
Those  who  would  make  ua  feel,  must  feel  themselves. 

Churchill,  The  Eosciad,  1.  961. 

3.  A  diminutive  person;  a  dwarf;  hence,  a 
pet  name  for  a  child,  especially  one  who  is  very 
sprightly  and  graceful. =Syn.  1.  Sprite,  hobgoblin, 
imp. — 3.  Urchin,  dwarf.- 1  and  3.  Fay,  Gnome,  etc.  See 
fairy. 


appearing  also  in  Goth,  twalif  =  AS.  iwelf  E 
twelve,  etc.  (see  twelve),  and  appar.  =  Lith. 
-lika,  in  venoUka,  eleven,  where  the  element  is 
by  some  supposed  to  stand  for  *dika  =  Gr.  dixa 
=  L.  decern  =  E.  ten,  making  the  Teut.  and 
Lith.  forms  exactly  cognate  with  L.  undecim, 
eleven,  <  unus  =  E.  one,  +  decern  =  E.  ten.] 
I.  a.  One  more  than  ten:  a  cardinal  numeral 
beginning  the  second  decade :  as,  eleven  men. 

The  game  [shovel-board],  when  two  play,  is  generally 
eleven  ;  but  the  number  is  extended  when  four  or  more  are 
jointly  concerned.       Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  395. 

II.  n.  1.  The  number  which  is  the  sum  of  ten 
and  one. — 3.  A  symbol  representing  eleven 
units,  as  11,  or  XI.,  or  xi. — 3.  A  team  or  side 
in  cricket  or  foot-ball :  so  called  because  regu- 
larly consisting  of  eleven  players :  as,  the  Phil- 
adelphia eleven;  there  were  two  strong  elevens 
matched. 

eleven-o'clock-lady  (e-lev'n-o-klok-la'di),  ». 
[Tr.  P.  dame  d'onze  heures.]  'fixe  star-of -Beth- 
lehem, Ornithogalum  wmbellatum. 

eleventh  (e-lev'nth),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  ellev- 
enthe,  ellevend,  enleventhe,  endlefte,  enlefte,  etc., 
<  AS.  endlyfta  (=  OS.  elUfto  =  OPries.  ellefta, 
elefta,  alfta,  andlofta  =  D.  elfde  =  OHG.  einlifto, 
MHG.  einlifte,  einlefte,  eilfie,  G.  elfte  =  Icel. 
ellifti,  mod'.  eUefti  =  Dan.  ellevte  =  Sw.  elfte, 
eleventh:  ss eleven  (AS.  endleofan,  etc.)  +  -th, 
the  ordinal  suffix :  see -th?.]  1.  a.  1.  Next  in 
order  after  the  tenth :  an  ordinal  number. 

But  aboute  the  elleventhe  hour  he  wente  out  and  lounde 
other  stondynge,  and  he  seide  to  hem,  what  stonden  ye 
idel  heere  al  dai?  Wyclif,  Mat.  xx. 

2.  Constituting  one  of  eleven  equal  parts  into 
which  anything  is  divided :  as,  the  eleventh  part 
of  fifty-five  is  five.— At  the  eleventh  hour,  at  the 


chievousness  ascribed  to  elves.     Cf.  elf-lock.] 
To  entangle  intricately,  as  the  hair.     [Eare.] 

My  lace  I'll  grime  with  fllth ; 
Blanket  my  loins ;  elf  all  my  hair  in  knots. 

Shak.,  Lear,  ii.  3. 

elf-arrow  (elfar'^o),  n.     Same  as  elf-bolt. 

elf-bolt  (elf 'bolt),  n.  An  arrow-head  of  flint  or 
other  stone  found  among  paleolithic  remains: 
so  called  from  the  supposition  that  they  were 
fairy  arrow-heads.  Also  elf-arrow,  elf-dart,  elf- 
shot,  elf-stone. 

elf-child  (elf 'chad),  n.  A  child  supposed  to 
have  been  substituted  by  elves  for  one  which 
they  had  stolen ;  a  changeling. 

elf-aart  (elf'dart),  n.    Same  as  elf-bolt. 

elf-dock  (elf'dok),  n.    See  dock\  2. 

elf-fire  (elf 'fir),  n.  A  common  name  for  ignis 
fatuus. 

elfin  (el'fin),  n.  and  a.  [An  artificial  (poeti- 
cal) form,  first  used  by  Spenser;  in  form  as  if 
an  adj.  (for  *  elfen,  <  elf  +  -en)j  but  it  first  ap- 
pears as  a  noun,  and  in  def .  2  is  appar.  regard- 
ed as  "  ■  ^'"  "" 
(usually 
nymph. 

An  elf;  an  inhabitant  of  fairy-land:  in  Spenser 
applied  to  his  knights. 

He  was  an  Blfln  borne  ol  noble  state 
And  miokle  worship  in  his  native  land". 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  i.  6. 

2.  A  little  urchin  or  child.     [Playful.] 

For  she  was  just,  and  friend  to  virtuous  lore, 
And  pass'd  much  time  in  truly  virtuous  deed ; 

And  in  those  elfins'  ears  would  oft  deplore 
The  times,  when  truth  by  Popish  rage  did  bleed. 

Shenstone,  The  Schoolmistress,  st.  16. 

=Syn.  See  fairy,  n. 


elicit 
II.  a.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  elves. 
The  mightiest  chiefs  of  British  song 
Scorned  not  such  legends  to  prolong : 
They  gleam  through  Spenser  s  elfin  dream. 
And  mix  in  Milton's  heavenly  theme. 

Scott,  Marmion,  Int.,  i. 
Excalibur,  .  .  .  rich 
With  jewels,  elfin  Urim,  on  the  hilt. 

Tennyson,  Coming  of  Arthur. 
Elflupipe.  Seefairy  pipes,  \inAerfairy. 
elfish,  elvish  (el'fish,  -vish),  a.  [<  ME.  elvish, 
elvisch,  alvisc  (=  MHG.  elbisch) ;  <  elf  +  -isfei.] 
1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  elves  or  to  elf -land;  of 
the  nature  of  an  elf;  caused  by  or  characteris- 
tic of  elves;  peevish;  spiteful:  as,  an elfishhe- 
ing;  elfish  naiadbiet. 

0,  spite  of  spites ! 
We  talk  with  goblins,  owls,  and  elvish  sprites ; 
If  we  obey  them  not,  this  will  ensue. 
They'll  suck  our  breath,  or  pinch  us  black  and  blue. 
Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  ii.  2. 
I  watched  the  water-snakes ;  .  .  . 
And  when  they  reared,  the  elfish  light 
Pell  off  in  hoary  flakes. 

Coleridge,  Ancient  Mariner,  iv. 

2t.  Distracted  or  bewitched  by  elves;  distraught 

or  abstracted,  as  if  bewitched. 

He  semeth  elv^ssh  by  his  contenaunce, 
Por  unto  no  wight  doth  he  daliaunce. 

Chaucer,  Sir  Thopas,  Prol.,  1. 13. 

,,  In 

the  manner  of  elves ;  mischievously. ' 

She  had  been  heard  talking,  and  singing,  and  laughing 
most  elvishly,  with  the  invisibles  of  her  own  rivce. 

Scott,  Peveril  of  the  Peak,  xvi. 

elf  kin  (elf 'kin), /I.    IK  elf -t- 6dm. -kin.]   A  little 

elf. 

elf-king  (elf' king),  n.    [=  D.  elfenkonimg  =  Dan. 

elverkonge.]    The  king  of  the  elves  or  fairies. 

elf-land  (eK'land),  n.    The  region  of  the  elves; 

fairy-land. 

The  horns  of  Elfland  faintly  blowing. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  iii. 

elf-lock  (elf'lok),  n.  A  knot  of  hair  twisted  by 
elves;  a  knot  twisted  as  if  by  elves ;  hence,  in 
the  plural,  hair  in  unusual  disorder. 

This  is  that  very  Mab, 
That  plats  the  manes  of  horses  in  the  night. 
And  bakes  the  elf-locks  in  loul  sluttish  hairs. 
Which,  once  untangled,  much  misfortune  bodes. 

Shak.,  E.  and  J.,  i.  4. 
You  will  pull  all  into  a  knot  or  elf-lock;  which  nothing 
but  tlie  shears  or  a  candle  will  undo. 

B.  Jonson,  Magnetick  Lady,  Ind. 
Eagged  elf-locks  hanging  down  to  the  breast. 

£.  F.  Burton,  El-Medinah,  p.  319. 

elf-locked  (elt'lokt),  a.  Wearing  elf-locks ;  with 
disheveled  or  tangled  hair.     [Poetical.] 
The  elfe-lockt  fury  all  her  snakes  had  shed. 

Sir  B.  Stapleton,  tr.  of  Juvenal,  -vii.  83. 

elf-queen  (elf 'kwen),  n.  [<  ME.  elfqueen;  <  elf 
-H  queen.]    The  queen  of  the  elves  or  fairies. 

The  elfgueene  with  hir  joly  compaignye 
Daunced  ful  ofte  in  many  a  grene  mede. 

Chaixer,  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  1.  4. 

elf-shot  (elf 'shot),  a.    Shot  by  an  elf. 

There,  every  herd,  by  sad  experience,  knows 
How,  wing'd  with  late,  their  elf -shot  arrows  fly. 

When  the  sick  ewe  her  summer  food  foregoes. 
Or,  stretch'd  on  earth,  the  heart-smit  heifers  lie. 

Collins,  Pop.  Superstitions  of  the  Highlands. 

elf-shot  (elf 'shot),  n.     1.  Same  as  elf-bolt. 

The  Stone  Arrow  Heads  of  the  old  Inhabitants  of  this 
Island  (that  are  sometimes  found)  are  vulgarly  supposed 
to  be  Weapons  shot  by  Fairies  at  Cattle.  They  are  called 
Elf-shots.  Bourne's  Pop.  Antiq.  (1777),  p.  117,  note. 

2.  A  disease  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the 
agency  of  elves.  [Scotch.] 
elf-skint  (elf 'skin),  n.  A  word  found  only  in 
the  following  passage,  where  it  is  probably  a 
misprint  for  eel-skin  (in  allusion  to  Prince  Hen- 
ry's long  and  lank  figure). 

Fal.  Away,  you  starveling,  yoM  elf -skin,  you  dried  neat's- 
tongue.  Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  ii.  4. 


spear.    Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  138.     [Local,  Eng.] 

Elgin  marbles.    See  marble. 

Eliac  (e'li-ak),  a.  Pertaining  to  Elis,  an  ancient 
city  of  the  Greek  Peloponnesus.  Also  Elean. 
— EUac  school,  a  school  of  philosophy  founded  in  Elis  by 
Phsedo,  a  scholar  and  favorite  of  Socrates.  Its  doctrines 
are  conjectui-ed  to  have  been  ethical,  and  somewhat  skep- 
tical concerning  the  theory  of  cognition. 

elicit  (e-lis'it),  V.  t.  [<  L.  eliciius,  pp.  of  elicere, 
draw  out,  <  e,  out,  +  lacere,  entice:  see  lace. 
Cf.  allect.]  To  draw  out;  bring  forth  or  to 
light;  evolve;  gain:  as,  to  eKci*  sparks  by  col- 


elicit 

lision;  to  eKci*  truth  by  discussion;  to  eZieii ap- 
proval. 

From  the  words  taken  together  such  a  sense  must  be 
elicited  as  will  give  a  meaning  to  each  word. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  254. 

Tliat  may  justly  elicit  the  assent  of  reasonable  men. 

Sir  M.  Hale,  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  129. 

It  is  not  the  composition  of  the  piece,  but  the  number 
of  starts  and  attitudes  that  may  be  introduced,  that  elicits 
applause,  '  Ooldsmith,  Vicar,  xviii. 

The  inquiry  at  Stratham  was  calculated  to  elicit  the 
truth.  D.  Webster,  Goodrich  Case,  April,  1817. 

elicitt  (e-lis'it),  a.  [<  L.  elicitus,  pp. :  see  tlie 
verb.]  1.  Immediately  directed  to  an  end: 
opposed  to  imperate. 

To  give  alms  is  a  proper  and  elicite  act  of  charity. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Rule  of  Conscience,  ii.  3. 

2.  Performed  by  the  will  itself  without  the 
aid  of  any  other  faculty :  as,  volition,  nolition, 
choice,  consent,  and  the  like  are  eliat  acts :  op- 
posed to  imperate. 

The  schools  dispute  whether  in  morals  the  external  ac- 
tion superadds  anything  of  good  or  evil  to  the  internal 
elicit  act  of  the  will.  South,  Works,  I.  3. 

elicitatet  (e-lis'i-tat),  v.  t.  [<  elieit  +  -ate^.l 
To  elicit. 

And  make  it  streme  with  light  from  forms  innate. 
Thus  may  a  skilful  man  hid  truth  elicitate. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Sleep  of  the  Soul,  ii.  41. 

elicitationt  (e-lis-i-ta'shgn),  n.  [<  eUcitate  + 
-ion.'i    The  act  of  eliciting,  or  of  drawing  out. 

That  elicitation  which  the  schools  intend  is  a  deducing 
of  the  power  of  the  will  into  act ;  that  drawing  which  they 
mention  is  merely  from  the  appetibility  of  th£  object. 

Bp.  BramhaXl. 

elide  (e-lid'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  elided,  ppr. 
eliding.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  elidir  =  It.  elidere,  <  L.  eli- 
dere,  knock,  strike,  or  dash  out,  force  out,  press 
out,  in  gram.  (tr.  Gr.  knBXi^eiv:  see  ecthlipsis) 
suppress  (a  vowel),  <  «,  out,  +  Icedere,  strike, 
hurt  by  striking :  see  lesion.  Cf.  collide.']  If. 
To  break  or  dash  in  pieces ;  crush. 

Before  we  answer  unto  these  things,  we  are  to  cut  off 
thatwhereunto  they  from  whom  these  objections  proceed 
do  oftentimes  fly  for  defence  and  succour,  when  the  force 
and  strength  of  their  arguments  is  elided. 

Booker,  Eccles.  Polity,  iv.  4. 

2.  In  gram.,  to  suppress  or  slur  over  the  soimd 
of  in  speech,  or  note  the  suppression  of  in  writ- 
ing: technically  applied  especially  to  the  cut- 
ting off  of  a  final  vowel,  as  in  "th'  enemy,"  but 
in  a  more  general  sense  to  that  of  a  syllable 
or  any  part  of  a  word.  See  elision,  1. 
eligibility  (el"i-ji-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  eligible:  see 
-MUty.]  1.  Worthiness  or  fitness  to  be  cho- 
sen; the  state  or  quality  of  a  thing  which  ren- 
ders it  desirable  or  preferable  to  another. 

Sickness  hath  some  degrees  of  eligibility,  at  least  by  an 
after-choice.  Jer.  Taylor,  Holy  Dying,  vi.  §  3. 

2.  Capability  of  being  chosen  to  an  office;  the 
condition  of  being  qualified  to  be  chosen ;  legal 
quaUfioation  for  election  or  appointment. 
eligible  (el'i-ji-bl),  a.  and  h.  [<  OF.  eUgible,  P. 
Eligible  =  It.  eligibile,  <  ML.  *eligibilis,  that  may 
be  chosen  (in  adv.  compar.  eligibilius),  <  L.  eli- 
gere,  choose:  see  elect?]  I.  a.  1.  Fit  to  be 
chosen;  worthy  of  choice;  desirable:  as,  an 
eligible  tenant. 

Peace  with  men  can  never  be  eligible  when  it  implies 
enmity  with  God.  Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  II.  xxiv. 

While  health  endures,  the  latter  part  of  life,  in  the  eye 
of  reason,  is  certainly  the  more  eligible. 

Steele,  Spectator,  No.  163. 
Certainty,  in  a  deep  distress,  is  more  eligible  than  sus- 
pense. Richardson,  Clarissa  Harlowe. 
Through  tomes  of  fable  and  of  dream 
I  sought  an  eligible  theme. 

Cowper,  Annus  Memorabilis,  1789. 

S.  Qualified  to  be  chosen;  legally  qualified  for 
«lection  or  appointment. 

Among  the  Mundmcus,  the  possession  of  ten  smoke- 
dried  heads  of  enemies  renders  a  man  eligible  to  the  rank 
of  chief.  H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  §  350. 

n.  n.  One  who  is  qualified  to  be  chosen  or 
elected;  an  eligible  person. 

The  certification  of  all  the  eligibles  will  result  in  what 
you  have  applauded.  The  American,  XII.  132. 

eligibleness  (el'i-ji-bl-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  eligible ;  fitmess  to  be  chosen  in  prefer- 
ence to  another;  suitableness;  desirableness. 
It  [citizenship]  embraced  certain  private  rights,  and  cer- 
tain political  rights ;  these  last  being  principally  the  right 
of  suffrage,  and  eligibleness  to  office. 

G.  P.  Fisher,  Begin,  of  Christianity,  p.  49. 

eligibly  (el'i-ji-bli),  adv.  In  an  eligible  man- 
ner ;  so  as  to  be  worthy  of  choice  or  capable  of 
election. 
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eligmid  (e-lig'mid),  ».  A  bivalve  moUusk  of 
the  family  Mligmidw. 

EUgmidse  (e-lig'mi-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Migmus  + 
-idee.]  A  family  of  fossil  bivalve  moUusks,  typi- 
fied by  the  genus  ElignuiS.  They  have  a  peculiar 
shell  gaping  behind  the  umbones  and  a  special  myophore 
for  the  adductor  muscle.  The  species  are  peculiar  to 
the  Oolite.  They  are  generally  referred  to  the  family 
OstreidcE. 

Eligmus  (e-lig'mus),  n.  [NL.,  prop.  *Heligmus, 
<  Ur.  iliyiidg,  a  winding,  rolUng,  convolution,  < 
iMacrew,  wind,  roll,  turn:  see  Jielix.]  The  typi- 
cal genus  of  Eligmida. 

elimatet  (el'i-mat  or  f-li'mat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  eli- 
matus,  pp.  of  elimarej  file,  polish,  <  e,  out,  + 
Umare,  file,  <  lima,  a  file.]  To  render  smooth ; 
polish. 

eliminable  (e-lim'i-na-bl),  a.  [<  L.  elimmare, 
eliminate:  see  -able.]"  Capable  of  being  elimi- 
nated. 

Cumulative  error,  not  eliminable  by  working  in  a  cu'cuit, 
may  be  caused  when  there  is  much  northing  or  southing 
in  the  direction  of  the  line.  Encya.  Brit.,  XXII.  707. 

eliminant  (e-lim'i-nant),  n.  [<  L.  eliminan{t-)s, 
ppr.  of  eliminare,  turn  out  of  doors ;  see  elimi- 
nate.] In  math.,  a  function  of  the  coefficients 
of  any  number  of  homogeneous  equations 
among  the  same  number  of  unknown  quanti- 
ties, such  that  the  vanishing  of  it  is  the  neces- 
sary and  sufficient  condition  of  the  equations 
being  consistent  vrith  one  another.  [The  word 
was  introduced  by  De  Morgan.  Many  writers 
continue  to  use  Bezout's  word,  resultant.] 

eliminate  (f-lim'i-nat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  elim- 
inated, ppr.  eliminating.  [<  L.  eliminatus,  pp. 
of  eliminare  (>  It.  eliminare  =  Sp.  Pg.  eliminar 
='  F.  Miminer),  turn  out  of  doors,  banish,  <  e, 
out,  +  limen  (limin-),  a  threshold,  akin  to  limes 
(Kto«<-),  aboundary:  s^e  limit.]  If.  To  go  be- 
yond the  limit  or  limits  of. 

In  thy  wreathed  cloister  thou 
Walkest  thine  own  gray  friar  too ; 
Strict,  and  lock'd  up,  thou'rt  hood  all  o'er, 
And  ne'er  eliminat'st  thy  door. 

Lovelace,  The  Snail. 

2.  To  thrust  out ;  remove,  throw  aside,  or  dis- 
regard as  injurious,  superfluous,  irrelevant,  or 
for  any  reason  undesirable  or  unnecessary ;  ex- 
pel ;  get  rid  of. 

This  detains  secretions  which  nature  finds  it  necessary 
to  elimiTiate.  Med.  Mepos. 

Now  here  the  obvious  method  occurs  of  sifting  the 
masses,  so  as  to  eliminate  the  worst  elements  and  retain 
the  best.  Prof.  Blackie. 

Scientific  truths,  of  whatever  order,  are  reached  by  elim- 
inating perturbing  or  confiicting  factors,  and  recognizing 
only  fundamental  factors. 

H.  Spencer,  Data  of  Ethics,  §  104. 

3.  In  math.,  to  remove  (a  quantity)  from  a  sys- 
tem of  equations  by  the  reduction  of  the  number 
of  equations.  Thus,  if  we  have  two  equations  express- 
ing respectively  the  rates  at  which  an  orange  growing  on  a 
tree  increases  in  bulk  and  in  weight,  we  can  combine  them 
so  as  to  eliminate  the'time,  and  so  obtain  an  equation  ex- 
pressing the  relation  between  the  bulk  and  the  weight- 
To  eliminate  the  personal  equation.  See  equation. 
[The  use  of  eliminate  as  a  synonym  of  elicit,  deduce,  sepa- 
rate, etc,  practised  by  some  writers,  is  without  justifica- 
tion, 

Newton,  .  .  ,  having  eliminated  the  great  law  of  the 
natural  creation.  J.  D.  Morell. 

To  eliminate  the  real  effect  of  art  from  the  effects  of  the 
abuse.  Buskin.] 

elimination  (f-lim-i-na'shon),  n.  [=  F.  Elimi- 
nation =  Sp.  elimimaoion  =  Pg.  elimimagSo  =  It. 
eliminaeione,  <  L.  as  if  *eliminatio(n-),  <  elimi- 
nare, thrust  out  of  doors :  see  eliminate.]  1.  A 
thrusting  out ;  the  act  of  removing,  tlurowing 
aside,  or  disregarding ;  expulsion;  riddance. 

The  preparatory  step  of  the  discussion  was,  therefore, 
an  elimirKUion  of  those  less  precise  and  appropriate  sig- 
nifications wliich,  as  they  would  at  best  only  afford  a  re- 
mote genus  and  difference,  were  wholly  incompetent  for 
the  purpose  of  a  definition.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

By  means  of  researches  on  different  coloured  light  it  is 
now  ascertained  that  those  rays  which  cause  tlie  liveliest 
elimination  of  oxygen  belong  to  the  less  refrangible  half 
of  the  spectrum.  Lommel,  Light  (trans,),  p,  196, 

3.  In  law,  the  act  of  banishing  or  turning  out 
of  doors;  ejection. — 3.  In  math,,  the  process 
of  reducing  a  number  of  equations  containing 
certain^  quantities  to  a  smaller  number,  in 
which  one  or  more  of  the  quantities  shall  not 
be  found.— Dialytic  elimination.  See  dialytic— 
Euler's  method  of  elimination,  a  method  of  eliminat- 
ing an  unknown  quantity  between  two  equations  of  the 
mth  and  mth  degrees  respectively,  which  consists  in  mul- 
tiplying the  first  by  an  indeterminate  expression  of  the 
(«— l)th  degree  and  the  second  by  an  indeterminate  ex- 
pression of  the  (m— l)th  degree,  and  equating  separately 
the  m  4-  n  terms  so  obtained.  The  determinant  express- 
ing their  compatibility  is  the  eliminant  required. 
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eliminative  (e-Um'i-na-tiv),  a.  [<  eliminate  -t 
-ive.]  Pertaining  to  or  effecting  elimination; 
specifically,  excretory. 

EliminMive  or  excretory  tissues  represented  by  cells  in 
the  kidneys,  skin,  etc. 

H.  N.  Martin,  Human  Body  (3d  ed.),  p.  30. 

eliminator  (e-lim'i-na-tgr),  n.  [<  eliminate  + 
-or.]  One  who  or  that"whioh  eliminates,  re- 
moves, or  throws  aside. 

The  lungs  play  a  double  part,  being  not  merely  elimi- 
nators of  waste  or  excretionary  products,  but  importers 
into  the  economy  of  a  substance  which  Is  not  exactly 
either  food  or  drink,  but  something  as  important  as  either 
— to  wit,  oxygen.      Huxley  and  YoumaTis,  Physiol,,  §  29. 

eliminatory  (e-lim'i-na-to-ri),  a.  [<  eliminate 
-i-  -ory.]    Eliminative. 

Clironic  irritation  set  up  in  the  eliminatory  organs  by 
the  excretion  of  incompletely  oxidized  nitrogenous  mat 
ter.  Med.  News,  LII.  294, 

elingnatet  (e-Ung'gwat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  eUnguatus, 
pp.  of  elinguare,  deprive  of  the  tongue,  <  e, 
out,  -I-  lingua  =  E.  tongue.]  To  cut  out  the 
tongue  of. 

The  damnM  Doomes-man  hath  Him  judg'd  to  death, 
The  Diu'll  that  Diu'll  elinguate  for  his  doome. 

Dames,  Holy  Boode,  p.  14, 

elingnationt  (e-ling-gwa'shon),  n.  [<  LL.  eK»- 
guaUo{n-),  <  L.  elinguare,  deprive  of  the  tongue: 
see  elingvate.]  In  old  Eng.  law,  the  punishment 
of  cutting  out  the  tongue. 

elingnidt  (f-ling'gwid),  a.  [With  irreg.  term. 
-id,  <  L.  elinguis,  without  a  tongue,  speechless, 

<  e,  out,  +  lingua  =  E.  tongue.]    Tongue-tied; 
not  having  the  power  of  speech.     Coles. 

Eliomys  (e-li'6-mis),  n.  [NL.  (Wagner,  1843),  < 
Grr.  ilEtds  or  iXeidc,  a  kind  of  dormouse,  Myoxus 
glis,  +  iwg,  mouse.]  A  genus  of  dormice,  of  the 
iaxinij  MyoxidcB,  with  distichous  tufted  tail  and 
simple  stomach.  There  are  several  species, 
the  best-known  of  which,  E.  nitela,  is  the  lerot, 
about  6  inches  long. 

eliquament  (f-lik'wa-ment),  n.  [<  LL.  as  if 
*eliquamenturn,  <  eliquafe,  clarify,  strain:  see 
eliquate.]  A  liquid  expressed  from  fat,  or  from 
fat  fish. 

eliquate  (el'i-kwat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  eligmt- 
ed,  ppr.  eliquating.  [<  L.  eliquatus,  pp.  of  eli- 
quare,  cause  to  flow,  pour  forth,  clarify,  strain, 

<  L.  e,  out,  -t-  liquare,Tiieit,  liquefy:  see  liquate.] 
To  separate,  as  one  metal  from  another.    See 


eliOLUation  (el-i-kwa'shon),  n.  [<  LL.  eliquor 
tio{n-),  a  liquefying,  <  "eliquare,  cause  to  flow 
freely,  pour  forth,  clarify,  strain:  seeeZigMate.] 
See  liquation.         ' 

Elis  (e'lis),  n.  [NL.  (Pabrioius,  1804).]  A  ge- 
nus of  fossorial  hymenopterous  insects,  of  the 
family  ScoUidce.  The  eyes  are  subreniform  in  both 
sexes,  and  the  front  wings  have  two  recurrent  nervures. 


Elis  guadrinotata,  natural  size. 

They  are  large  wasps  of  scoliid  habits,  of  which  9  North 
American  and  6  European  species  are  known,  E.  qua- 
drinotata  and  E.  plumipes  inhabit  the  southern  United 
States,  where  they  have  been  found  on  cotton-plants, 
elision  (e-lizh'on),  n.  [=  F.  Mision  =  Sp.  elision 
=  Pg.  elisSo  =  It.  elisione,  elision,  <  L.  elisio{n-), 
a  striking  or  pressing  out,  in  gram.  (LL.)  the 
suppression  of  a  vowel  (tr.  Gr.  MXirptg:  see 
ecthlipsis),  <  eUdere,  pp.  elisus,  strike  out,  press 
out:  see  elide.]  1.  A  striking  or  cutting  ofE; 
specifically,  in  gram.,  the  cutting  off  or  sup- 
pression of  a  vowel  or  syllable,  naturalljf  or  for 
the  sake  of  euphony  or  meter,  especially  at 
the  end  of  a  word  when  the  next  word  begins 
with  a  vowel;  more  generally,  the  suppres- 
sion of  any  part  of  a  word  in  speech  or  writ- 
ing: as,  in  "th'  embattled  plain "  there  is  an 
elision  of  e;  in  "111  not  do  it"  there  is  an 
elision  of  roi. 

The  Italian  is  bo  full  of  Vowels,  that  it  must  euer  be 
cumbred  with  Elisions.  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Apol.  tor  Poetne. 
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He  has  made  use  of  several  Elisions  that  are  not  cus- 
tomary among  other  English  Poets. 

Addiaon,  Spectator,  No.  285. 
Nor  praise  I  less  that  circumcision 
By  modem  poets  call'd  elisi<m, 
With  which,  in  proper  station  plac'd, 
Thy  polish'd  liues  are  firmly  brac'd. 

■      Swift,  The  Dean's  Answer  to  Sheridan. 

St.  Division;  separation. 

The  cause  given  of  sound,  that  it  would  be  an  eliHon  of 
the  air,  whereby,  if  they  mean  anything,  they  mean  a  cut- 
ting or  dividing,  or  else  an  attenuating  of  the  air,  is  but  a 
term  of  ignorance.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  124. 

elisor  (e-U'zor),  n.  [<  OP.  eUseor,  esliseoVi  eU- 
sour,  elisewr,  mod.  F.  ilisewr,  a  chooser,  <  elire, 
mod.  F.  4Ure,  <  L.  eligere,  choose:  see  eUte,  v., 
elect.']  In  law,  a  sher&'s  substitute  in  perform- 
ing the  duty  of  returning  a  jury,  provided  in 
some  jurisdictions  when  the  sheriff  is  interest- 
ed in  a  suit. 

These  Elisors  lot  Preston]  (called  inhabitants  only  in  the 
charter)  are  by  a  bye-law  of  1742  required  to  be  capital 
burgesses,  and  in-guild  burgesses. 

Municip.  Corp.  Report,  1835,  p.  1686. 

elitet.  1).  t.  [ME.  eUten  (pp.  elit),  <  OF.  eUt,  eslit 
(F.  eUt),  pp.  of  eUre,  esUre  (F.  SUre),  choose,  < 
L.«%e»-e,onoose,  elect:  seeekct.  Ct.Mte.']  To 
choose ;  elect. 

One  Creusa,  .  .  . 
That  Uneas  afterward  elit  to  wed. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1490. 

A  mare  yboned  aadde,  ybulked  greet, 

Yformed  nobully  most  beeu  elite; 

And  though  she  be  not  swyfte,  a  strong  one  gete. 

Pailadius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  136. 

elitef,  n.  [8a.  also  elyte  (obs.) ;  <  ME.  elite,  < 
OF.  elit,  eslit,  elected,  pp.  of  elire,  eslvre,  elect : 
see  elite,  v.,  and  elect,  v.  and  ».]  One  chosen; 
a  person  elected. 

The  pape  wild  not  consent,  he  quassed  ther  elite. 
Robert  of  Brunne,  tr.  of  Langtoft's  Chron.  (ed.  JSearne), 

[p.  209. 

dlite  (a-lef),  n.  [F.,  <  OF.  eslite,  <  elire,  eslire, 
F.  4lire,  choose,  pp.  elit,  eslit,  6Ut,  choice :  see 
elite,  ancll  elect,  v.  and  ».]  A  choice  or  select 
body;  the  best  part:  as,  the  6lite  of  society. 

elixt  (e-Uks'),  'V.  t.  [<  LL.  elixare,  boil  thor- 
oughly, seethe,  <  L.  elixus,  thoroughly  boiled, 
seethed,  <  e,  out,  +  lixare  (rare),  boU,  <  Ux, 
ashes,  lye.]     To  extract. 

With  a  straine  of  fresh  invention. 
She  might  presse  out  the  raritie  of  Art ; 
The  pur'st  elixed  juyce  of  rich  conceipt. 

Marston,  Antonio  and  Mellida,  Frol. 

elixatet  (e-lik'sat),  V.  t.  [<  LL.  elixatus,  pp.  of 
elixare,  boil  thoroughly:  see  elix.]  To  boU; 
seethe ;  extract  by  boiling.    Bichardson. 

elixationt  (el-ik-sa'shgn),  n.  [=  P.  fixation  = 
Sp.  elijacion  z=  Pg.  elixagSo,  <  LL.  as  if  *elix<i- 
tio\n-),  <  elixare,  pp.  elixatus,  boil  thoroughly: 
see  elixate.']  The  cooking,  especially  of  meat, 
by  boiling;  extraction  by  boiling;  also,  con- 
coction in  the  stomach ;  digestion. 

Elixation  is  the  seething  of  meat  in  the  stomach,  by  the 
said  naturall  heat,  as  meat  is  boiled  in  a  pot ;  to  which 
corruption  or  putrefaction  is  opposite. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  20. 

The  flesh  which  was  included  five  weeks  ago  was  this 
day  found  very  good.  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  perfect 
elixatian  was  able  to  contribute  something  to  its  preser- , 
vation,  because  the  sundry  principles  of  which  flesh  con- 
sisteth  had,  whilst  the  heat  continued,  exerted  their 
strength  upon  one  another  far  better  than  if,  the  flesh  be- 
ing less  boiled,  by  reason  of  the  great  avolation  of  parts, 
had  been  removed  from  the  Are,  as  happens  in  ordinary 
coctions. 
Boyle,  Second  Contin.  of  Experiments,  Art.  xix.,  Exp.  3. 

elixir  (f-lik'ser),  n.  [Formerly  also  eUxar;  < 
ME.  eUxir  =  D.  elixer  =  Sw.  Ban.  G.  elixir,  < 
OF.  elixir,  F.  ilixir  =  Pg.  eleaiir  =:  It.  elisire,  < 
Sp.  elixir,  elixir,  <  Ar.  el  iJcsir,  the  philosopher's 
stone:  el,  al,  the;  ilcsir,  philosopher's  stone, 
by  some  derived  from  hasara,  break,  break  the 
edge,  destroy,  but  prob.  (like  some  other  Ar. 
terms  of  alchemy:  see  alchemy,  alembic,  lim- 
beck) of  Gt.  origiu:  <  G-r.  Svpis,  also  Sep6c,  dry, 
perhaps  akin  to  ;i;Ep!7(if,  %eppic,  dry:  see  Chersus, 
Chersonese.']  1.  In  a2c7te»w,  a  soluble  solid  sub- 
stance which  was  believed  to  have  the  property 
of  transmuting  baser  metals  into  silver  or  gold 
and  of  prolonging  Ufe.  The  great  elixir,  also  called 
the  philosopher's  stone,  or  the  red  tincture,  when  shaken 
in  very  small  quantity  into  melted  silver,  lead,  or  other 
base  metal,  was  said  to  transmute  it  into  gold.  In  minute 
doses  it  was  supposed  to  prolong  life  and  restore  youth, 
and  was  then  called  the  elixir  vitce.  The  lesser  elixir,  storw 
of  the  second  class,  or  white  tincture,  was  regarded  as  hav- 
ing these  quELlities  in  lesser  degree ;  thus  it  transmuted 
baser  metals  into  silver.  The  word  is  now  often  used 
figuratively. 

A !  nay  I  lat  be ;  the  phllosophres  stoon, 
Elixir  clept,  we  sechen  faste  echoon. 
Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Canon's  Yeoman's  Tale,  1.  310. 
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He  that  has  once  the  flower  of  the  sun. 

The  perfect  ruby,  which  we  call  elixir,  .  .  . 

Can  confer  honour,  love,  respect,  long  life ; 

Give  safety,  valour,  yea,  and  victory. 

To  whom  he  will.  B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  ii.  1. 

What  enables  me  to  perform  this  great  work  is  the  use 
of  my  Obsequium  Catholicum,  or  the  grand  elixir,  to  sup- 
port the  spirits  of  human  nature.  Guardian,  No.  11. 

The  air  we  breathed  was  an  elixir  of  immortality. 

B.  Taylor,  Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  89. 

3.  In  med.,  formerly,  a  tincture  with  more  than 
one  base ;  in  modern  pharmacy,  an  aromatic, 
sweetened,  spirituous  preparation  containing 
small  quantities  of  active  medicinal  substances. 
The  flrst  object  sought  in  the  modern  elixir  is  an  agree- 
able taste,  and  usually  this  is  attained  only  by  such  sacri- 
fices as  to  render  the  effect  of  the  medicine  almost  nil. 
U.  S.  Dispensatory,  p.  637. 

3.  The  inmost  principle ;  absolute  embodiment 
or  exemplification.     [Rare  or  obsolete.] 

She  is  not  such  a  kind  of  evil  as  hath  any  good  or  use 
in  it,  which  many  evils  have,  but  a  distlU'd  quintessence, 
a  pure  elixar  of  mischief. 

Milton,  Church-Government,  ii.,  Con. 

A  serenity  and  complacency  .  .  .  infinitely  beyond  the 
greatest  bodily  pleasures,  the  highest  quintessence  and 
elixir  of  worldly  delights.  South,  Works,  I.  ii. 

Elixir  of  vitriol,  aromatic  sulphuric  acid ;  a  mixture  of 
sulphiric  acid,  cinnamon,  ginger,  and  alcohol. —  TiHyir 
proprletatis,  a  decoction  of  aloes,  saffron,  and  myrrh  in 
vinegar.    Commonly  abbreviated  elixir  pro. 

Paracelsus  declared  them  an  elixir  made  of  aloes,  saf- 
fron, and  myrrh  would  prove  a  vivifying  and  preserving 
balsam,  able  to  continue  health  and  long  life  to  its  utmost 
limits ;  and  hence  he  calls  it  by  the  lofty  title  of  elixir  of 
propriety  to  man ;  but  concealed  the  preparation,  in  which 
Helmont  asserts  the  alcahest  is  required. 

P.  Shaw,  Chemistry,  Process  81. 

Exlxir  vttSB.  See  above,  1.— Elixir  vitss  of  Mathiolus, 
a  compound  of  alcohol  and  upward  of  twenty  aromatic 
and  stimulating  substances,  at  one  time  administered  in 
epilepsy. 
elixir  (e-lik's6r),  v.  t.  [<  elixir,  n.]  To  give 
the  character  of  an  elbdr  to.     [Rare.] 

Yourself  you  have  a  good  physician  shown. 
To  his  much  grieved  friends,  and  to  youi'  own, 
In  giving  this  elixir'd  medicine, 
For  greatest  grief  a  sovereign  anodyne. 

Lovelace,  To  Capt.  Dudley  Lovelace. 

elixiviatet  (e-lik-siv'i-at),  V.  t.    [<  L.  e,  out,  + 

E.  lixiviate,]     To  lixiviate  or  refine  thoroughly. 

Boyle. 
eliziviationt  (e-lik-siv-i-a'shon),  n.     [<  eUxivi- 

ate  +  -ion.]    A  complete  or  thorough  process 

of  Hxiviation. 

And  by  examining  these  substances  by  fit  and  proper 
ways,  as  also  the  cap.  mort.  by  calcination,  elixiviation, 
and  (if  it  will  bear  such  a  fire)  vitrification. 

Boyle,  Works,  IV.  800. 

Elizabethan  (f-liz-a-beth'an),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  Elizabetfi  (daughter  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  Anne  Boleyn),  Queen  of  England  from  1558 
to  1603,  or  to  her  times. 

A  new  crop  of  geniuses  like  those  of  the  Elizabethan  age 
may  be  born  in  this  age,  and,  with  happy  heart  and  a  bias 
for  theism,  bring  asceticism,  duty,  and  magnanimity  into 
vogue  again.  Emerson,  in  N.  A.  Uev.,  CXXVI.  417. 

Elizabethan  architecture,  a  name  given  to  the  mixed 
or  debased  architecture  of  the  times  of  Elizabeth  and 
James  I.,  when  the  worst  forms  of  the  Pointed  and  de- 
generate Italian  styles  were  combined,  producing  a  sin- 
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apets,  window-heads,  etc.  The  Elizabethan  style  is  the 
last  stage  of  the  Tudor  or  Perpendicular,  and,  from  its 
correspondence  in  period  with  the  Renaissance  of  the 
continent,  has  sometimes  been  called  the  English  Renais- 
sance. The  epithet  Jacobean  has  been  given  to  the  latest 
variety  of  the  Elizabethan,  differing  from  the  Elizabethan 
proper  in  showing  a  greater  proportion  of  corrupt  Italian 
forms. 

The  house  was  an  admirable  specimen  of  complete 
Elizabethan,  a  multitudinous  cluster  of  gables  and  porches, 
oriels  and  turrets,  screens  of  ivy  and  pinnacles  of  slate. 
H.  Janies,  Jr.,  Pass.  Pilgrim,  p.  47. 

Elizabethan  literature,  the  literature  produced  during 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  was  one  of  the  most 
prolific  and  well-marked  periods  of  English  literary  ac- 
tivity. It  was  very  remarkable  for  the  variety,  vigor,  and 
permanent  value  of  much  of  its  prose  and  verse,  and 
especially  for  the  great  number  and  i)roductiveness  of  its 
dramatic  writers.  The  two  most  eminent  names  in  this 
literature  are  those  of  Francis  Bacon,  one  of  the  greatest 
of  philosophers,  and  William  Shakspere,  the  greatest  of 
all  dramatists. — Elizabethan  t3^e.  Same  as  church 
text  (which  see,  under  church,  a.). 

elfci  (elk),  ».  [<  ME.  *elk  (not  found),  irreg. 
<  AS.  elch  (occurring  once  in  a  glossary  of  the 
8th  century,  glossing  L.  tragelaphus)  for  *el}i, 
with  the  reg.  breaking  *eoXh  (cf.  eola,  glossing 
L.  damma,  deer,  in  the  same  glossary),  =  MD. 
elgh  =  OHG.  elako,  eliho,  elho,  MHG.  elhe,  elch, 
G.  elch,  <  loel.  elgr  =  Sw.  elg  =  Norw.  elg  =  Dan. 
els-dyr  (for  *elgs-dyr)  =  L.  alces  =  Gr.  d/l/oy  (the 
L.  and  Gr.  perhaps  of  Teut.  origin),  elk.  D. 
eland,  an  elk  (also,  in  South  Africa,  an  eland), 
G.  elend,  elen,  usually  elerir-thier  (thier  =  E.  deer, 
a  beast),  elk,  are  of  other  origin:  see  eland.'] 
1.  Properly,  the  largest  existing  European  and 


Elizabethan  Architecture.— Ha^grave  Hall,  England. 

gular  heterogeneousness  in  detail,  with,  however,  much 
picturesqueness  in  general  effect.  Its  chief  characteristics 
are :  windows  large,  either  in  the  plane  of  the  wall  or  deeply 
embayed,  long  galleries,  tall  and  highly  decorated  chim- 
neys, and  a  profuse  use  of  ornamental  strapwork  in  par- 
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Asiatic  species  of  the  deer  family,  or  Cervidce, 
Alces  malcMs  (formerly  called  Cervus  alces).  it 
stands  when  full-grown  about  7  feet  hig:h  at  the  withers, 
and  bears  enormous  palmate  antlers  weighing  sometimes 
50  or  60  pounds.  Its  nearest  living  relative  is  the  Ameri- 
can moose. 

3.  In  America,  the  wapiti,  Cervus  canadensis,  a 
very  different  animal  from  the  elk  proper,  rep- 
resenting the  red  deer  or  stag  of  Europe,  C. 
elaphns.  See  wapiti  and  Alces. —  3.  In  Asia, 
among  the  Anglo-Indians,  some  large  rusine  or 
rueerviue  deer  or  stag,  as  the  sambur,  Cervus 
aristotelis.  These,  like  the  wapiti  of  America,  are  re- 
lated more  or  less  nearly  to  the  red  deer  or  sta^,  and  are 
quite  unlike  the  true  elk  and  the  moose. 

4.  Same  as  eland,  1 Elk  bark.  See  JariZ.— Irish 

elk,  the  Cermis  or  Megaceros  Mbernicus,  a  very  large  ex- 
tinct elk,  with  enormous  palmate  antlers,  the  remains  of 
which  occur  in  the  peat-bogs  of  Ireland. 

elk^  (elk),  n.  [E.  dial.,  formerly  also  eXke,  itke; 
ME.  not  found;  perhaps  a  corruption  of  AS. 
elfetu,  ylfete  (for  *ylfetu),  earlier  (Kentish)  ael- 
Mtu  =  OHG.  alpiz,  elbiz,  MHG.  elbez,  a  swan.] 
The  wild  swan,  or  hooper,  Cygnusferus.  Mon- 
tagu.    [Local,  Eng.] 

In  water  black  as  Styx,  swims  the  wild  swan,  the  Uke, 
Of  Holl0enders  so  termed.       Drayton,  Polyolbion,  xxv. 

elk^  (elk),  n.  [Origin  uncertain;  It.  elce,  dial. 
(Sardinian)  elighe  =  Pr.  euee  =  F.  yeuse,  <  L. 
ilex  (ilic-),  the  holm-oak:  see  Hex.]  A  kind 
of  yew  of  which  bows  are  made.  Balliwell. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

Elkesaite,  n.    See  Elcesaite. 

elknut  (elk'nut),  «.  The  Pyrularia  oleifera, 
a  santalaceous  shrub  of  the  southern  United 
States.    Also  called  oilnut. 

elk-tree  (elk'tre),  n.  The  sourwood  or  sorrel- 
tree  of  the  United  States,  Oxydendrum  arbo- 
reum. 

elkwood  (elk' wild),  n.  The  umbrella-tree.  Mag- 
nolia Umbrella,  of  the  southern  United  States, 
a  small  tree  with  soft,  light,  close-grained 
wood. 

elU  (el),  n.  [<  ME.  elle,  elne,  <  AS.  eln,  an  ell 
(18,  20i,  24,  etc.,  inches),  =  D.  el,  eUe  =  OHG. 
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elina,  elna,  MHG.  eline,  elne,  eUen,  G.  elle  =  leel. 
alin  =  Sw.  aln  =  Dan.  alen  =  Goth,  aleina  (for 
'alinal),  an  ell,  whence  It.  auna,  F.  mine,  an 
ell;  orig.  the  forearm  (as  in  AS.  eln-boga,  E. 
elbow),  =  L.  ultM,  the  forearm,  the  elbow,  an  ell, 
=  Gr.  iikhri,  the  forearm:  see  elbow,  ulna.~\  A 
long  measure,  chiefly  used  for  cloth.  The  English 
ell,  not  yet  obsolete,  is  a  yard  and  a  quarter,  or  45  inches. 
This  unit  seems  to  have  been  imported  from  France  un- 
der the  Tudors ;  and  a  statute  of  1409  recognizes  no  dif- 
ference between  the  ell  (aune)  and  the  yard  (verge).  The 
Scotch  ell  was  37  Scotch  inches,  or  37.0958  English  inches. 
The  so-called  Flemish  ell  differed  in  different  places,  but 
averaged  27.4  English  inches.  Other  well-ascertained  ells 
were  the  following :  ell  of  Austria,  30.676  English  inches ; 
of  Bavaria,  32.702  inches;  of  Bremen,  22.773  inches;  of 
Cassel,  22.424 inches ;  of  France,  47.245  inches;  of  Poland, 
22.650  inches ;  of  Prussia,  26.269  inches ;  of  Saxony,  22.267 
inches;  of  Sweden,  23.378  inches.  The  eU  of  Holland 
is  now  the  meter.  See  cu&ti,  pik,  endazeh^  kut,  braccio, 
khaleb. 

He  was,  I  must  tell  you,  but  seven  foot  high, 
And,  may  be,  an  ell  in  the  waste. 
Robin  Hood  and  Little  John  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  221). 

O,  here's  a  wit  of  cheverel  that  stretches  from  an  inch 
narrow  to  &rtell  broad  I  Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  ii.  4. 

She  [the  world]  boasts  a  kernel,  and  bestows  a  shell ; 

Performs  an  inch  of  her  fair  prorais'd  ell. 

Quarles,  Emblems,  i.  7. 

ell2,  el2  (el), «.  [<  ME.  "el,  <  AS.  el,  <  L.  el,  the 
name  of  the  letter  L,  <  e,  the  usual  assistant 
vowel,  +  -I;  a  L.  formation,  the  Gr.  name  be- 
ing Tid/ipSa.']  1 .  The  name  of  the  letter  X,  I. 
It  is  rarely  so  written,  the  symbol  being  used 
instead. — 2.  An  addition  to  or  wing  of  a  house 
which  gives  it  the  shape  of  the  capital  letter  L. 
— 3.  A  pipe-connection  changing  the  direction 
at  right  angles. 

ellacMck  (el'a^ehik),  ».  [Nesqually  Ind.  el-la- 
chick.']  A  tortoise  of  the  family  Clemmyidce, 
Chelopus  marmoratus.  It  is  usually  about  7  or  8 
inches  long,  and  is  the  most  important  economic  tortoise 
of  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States ;  it  lives  in  rivers 
and  ponds,  and  lays  its  eggs  in  June.  It  is  always  on  sale 
in  the  San  Francisco  marlset,  and  is  highly  esteemed  for 
food,  although  inferior  to  the  sea-turtle. 

ellagic  (e-laj'ik),  a.  [<  *ellag,  an  arbitrary 
transposition  of  P.  galle,  gaU,  +  -ic]  Pertaining 

to  or  derived  from  gallnuts EUaglc  aci(i,'Ci4H8 

O9,  an  acid  which  may  be  prepared  from  gallic  acid,  but 
is  procured  in  largest  quantities  from  the  Oriental  be-- 
zoars.  Pure  ellagic  acid  is  a  light,  pale-yellow,  tasteless 
powder,  shown  by  the  microscope  to  consist  of  transparent 
prisms.  With  the  bases  it  forms  salts.  Also  called  be- 
zoardic  acid, 

ell-bone  (el'bon),  n.  [<  eVX  (taken  in  its  orig. 
sense,  AS.  eln  =  L.  ulna)  +  bone^.  Cf.  elbow.'] 
The  bone  of  the  forearm ;  the  ulna. 

elleboreti  n.  An  obsolete  variant  of  hellebore. 
Chaucer. 

elleborin  (el'e-bo-rin),  n.  [<  L.  elleborus,  helle- 
borus,  +  -in .-'see  hellebore.]  A  resin  of  an  ex- 
tremely acrid  taste,  found  in  the  Helleborus  hie- 
malis,  or  winter  hellebore. 

elleck  (el'ek),  n.  [E.  dial. ;  origin  unknown. 
Cf.  Elleck,  Ellick,  Mlek,  etc.,  coUoctuial  abbre- 
viations of  Alexander.]  A  local  English  name 
of  the  red  gurnard,  Trigla  cuculus. 

ellerl  (el'6r),  n.    A  dialectal  form  of  elder^. 

eller^  (erfer),  n.    A  dialectal  form  of  alder^. 

Ellerian  (e-le'ri-an),  n.  A  member  of  a  sect 
of  German  Millenarians  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, foxmded  by  EUas  Eller  (died  1750).  The 
EUerians  expected  the  Messiah  to  be  born  again  of  the 
wife  of  their  leader,  whos^professed  revelations  they  ac- 
cepted as  of  equal  authority  with  the  Bible.  From  Rons- 
dorf,  the  place  of  their  settlement,  they  are  also  called 
Ronsd^>rJia7i8. 

ellem,  a.     A  dialectal  form  of  aldern. 

ellest,  adv.    A  Middle  English  form  of  else. 

ellipochoanoid  (el"i-po-ko'a-noid),  a.  and  n. 
[See  Ellipochoanoida.]  I.  "a.  Having  incom- 
plete septal  funnels ;  specifically,  of  or  pertaiu- 
ing  to  the  Ellijaochoanoida.  Also  ellipochoanoi- 
dal. 
II.  n.  A  member  of  the  ElUpochoanoida. 

Ellipoclioanoida  (el''''i-po-k6-a-noi'da),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  hXki-riq,  omitting,  falling  short  (<  t1- 
XeiTrem,  omit,  fall  short:  see  ellipse),  +  X"^^,  a 
funnel,  +  -ida.]  A  group  of  nautUoid  ceph- 
alopods  whose  septal  funnels  are  short,  the 
siphon  being  completed  by  means  of  a  more  or 
less  porous  intervening  connective  wall :  con- 
trasted with  Holochoanoida.  A.  Hyatt,  Proc. 
Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  XXII.  260. 

ellipochoanoidal  (er'i-po-ko-a-noi'dal),  a. 
Same  as  ellipochoanoid. 

ellipse  (e-lips'),  «.  [=  D.  Sw.  ellips  =  G.  Dan. 
ellipse  =  P.  ellipse  =  Sp.  elipse  =  Pg.  ellipse  = 
It.  ellisse,  elisse,  ellipse,  <  L.  ellipsis,  a  want, 
defect,  an  ellipse,  <  Gr.  cXXetifii^,  a  leaving  out, 
ellipsis  in  grammar,  a  falling  short,  the  conic 
section  ellipse  (see  def.),  <  sMeiweiv,  leave  in, 
leave  behind,  omit,  intr.  fall  short,  <  iv,  in,  -H 


Ellipse. 
^  and  ^'  are  the  foci.     FM  -t- 
MF'  =  FM'+  MF\  M  and  M' 
being  any  points  in  the  curve. 
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leiTzuv,  leave.  Cf.  ellipsis.]  In  geom.,  a  plane 
curve  such  that  the  sums  of  the  distances  of 
each  point  in  its  periphery  from  two  fixed  points, 
the  foci,  are  equal,  it  is  a  conic  section  (see  conic) 
formed  by  the  intersection  of  a  cone  by  a  plane  which  cuts 
obliquely  the  axis  and  the  opposite  sides  of  the  cone.  The 
ellipse  is  a  conic  which  does  not  extend  to  infinity,  and 
whose  intersections  with  the  line  at  infinity  are  imaginary. 
Every  ellipse  has  a  center, 
which  is  a  point  such  that  it 
bisects  every  chord  passing 
through  it.  Such  chords  are 
called  diameters  qf  the  el- 
lipse. A  pair  of  conjugate 
diameters  bisect,  each  of 
them,  all  chords  parallel  to 
the  other.  The  longest  di- 
ameter is  called  the  traiis- 
verse  axis,  also  the  la- 
tus  transversum;  it  passes 
through  the  foci.  The 
shortest  diameter  is  called 
the  conjugate  axis.  The  ex- 
tremities of  the  transverse  axis  are  called  the  vertices.  (See 
conic,  eccentricity,  angle.)  An  ellipse  may  also  be  regard- 
ed as  a  flattened  circle — that  is,  as  a  circle  all  the  chords 
of  which  parallel  to  a  given  chord  have  been  shortened  in 
a  fixed  ratio  by  cutting  off  equal  lengths  from  the  two  ex- 
tremities. The  two  lines  from  the  foci  to  any  point  of  an 
ellipse  make  equal  angles  with  the  tangent  at  that  point. 
To  construct  an  ellipse,  assume  any  line  whatever,  AB,  to  be 
what  is  called  the  latus  rectum.  At  its  extremity  erect  the 
perpendicular  AD  of  any  length,  called  the  latus  transver- 
sum (transverse  axis).  Connect  BD,  and  complete  the  rect- 
angle  DABK.  From 
(\  any  point  L,  on  the 

line  AD,  erect  the  per- 
pendicular LZ,  cutting 
BK  in  Z  and  BD  in  H. 
Draw  a  line  HG,  com- 
pleting the  rectan- 
gle ALHG.  There  are 
now  two  points,  E  and 
E',  on  the  line  LZ,  such 
that  the  square  on  LE 
or  LE'  is  equal  to  the 
rectangle  ALHG.  The 
locusofallsuchpoints, 
found  by  taking  L  at 
different  places  on  the  line  AD,  forms  an  ellipse.  [The  name 
ellipse  in  its  Greek  form  was  given  to  the  curve,  which  had 
been  previously  called  the  section  of  the  acute-angled  cone, 
by  Apollonius  of  Perga^  called  by  the  Greeks  "the  great 
geometer."  The  participle  kKKsitrbiv,  "falling  short,"  had 
long  been  technically  applied  to  a  rectangle  one  of  whose 
sides  coincides  with  a  part  of  a  given  line  (see  Euclid,  VI. 
27).  So  ^a/Ki^iWeiw  and  v^ep^ii\Ktiy  (Euclid,  VI.  28,  29) 
were  said  of  a  rectangle  whose  side  extends  just  as  far  and 
overlaps  respectively  the  extremity  of  a  given  line.  Apol- 
lonius first  defined  the  conic  sections  by  plane  construc- 
tions, using  the  latus  rectum  and  latus  transversum  (trans- 
verse axis),  as  above.  The  ellipse  was  so  called  by  him 
because,  since  the  point  L  lies  between  A  and  D,  the  rect- 
angle ALHG  "falls  short"  of  the  latus  rectum  AB.  In 
the  case  of  the  hyperbola  L  lies  either  to  the  left  of  A  or 
to  the  right  of  D,  and  the  rectangle  ALHG  "overlaps"  the 
latus  rectum.  In  the  case  of  the  parabola  there  is  no  la. 
tus  transversum,  but  the  line  BK  extends  to  infinity,  and 
the  rectangle  equal  to  the  square  of  the  ordinate  has  the 
latus  rectum  for  one  side.] — Cubical  ellipse.  See  cubi- 
cal.—Tocal  elUpae.  See/oca!.— Infinite  ellipse.  Same 
as  elliptois.—'Losaxlt'hmic  ellipse,  the  section  of  an  el- 
liptic cylinder  by  a  paraboloid.    Sooth,  1852. 

ellipsis  (e-lip'sis),  n.;  pi.  ellipses  (-sez).  [=  D. 
Sw.  ellips  =  G.  Dan.  ellipse  =  P.  ellipse  =  Sp. 
elipsis  =  Pg.  ellipse  =  It.  ellisse,  elisse,  <  L.  ellip- 
sis, <  Gr.  W^LTpti,  omission,  ellipsis :  see  ellipse.] 
1.  In  gram.,  omission;  a  figure  of  syntax  by 
which  a  part  of  a  sentence  or  phrase  is  used 
for  the  whole,  by  the  omission  of  one  or  more 
words,  leaving  the  full  form  to  be  understood 
or  completed  by  the  reader  or  hearer :  as,  "  the 
heroic  virtues  I  admire,"  for  "the  heroic  vir- 
tues which  I  admire";  "prythee,  peace,"  for 
"J  pray  thee,  hold  thy  peace." — 2.  In  print- 
ing, a  mark  or  marks,  as  — ,***,...,  de- 
noting the  omission  or  suppression  of  letters 
(as  in  k — g  for  king)  or  of  words. — Sf.  In  geom., 
an  ellipse. 

When  a  right  cone  is  cut  quite  through  by  an  inclining 
plane,  the  figure  produced  by  the  section  agi'ees  well  with 
the  received  notion  of  an  ellipsis,  in  which  the  diameters 
are  of  an  unequal  length.  Boyle,  Works,  IV.  464. 

ellipsograpll  _(e-lip'so-^af),  n.  [Prop,  ellipto- 
graph;  <  Gr.  V^lenpLg  (*iXkcmT-),  ellipse  (see  el- 
lipse)j  +  jpd(pEiv,  write.]  An  instrument  for  de- 
scribing ellipses ;  a  trammel.  Also  elliptograph. 

ellipsoid  (e-lip'soid),  n.  [<  Gr.  e?.?ieiftg,  elhpse, 
-f-  elSoc,  form.  ]  In  geom. ,  a  solid  figure  all  plane 

sections  of  which  are  ellipses  or  circles Axes 

of  an  elUpsold.  See  axis^.—  Central  eUipaold,  an  el- 
lipsoid having  its  center  at  the  center  of  mass  of  a  body, 
its  axes  coincident  with  the  principal  axes  and  propor- 
tional to  the  radii  of  gyration  about  them.— EUlpBOid  of 
expansion.  See  strain-ellipsoid,  below. —  Ellipsoid  of 
gyration,  an  ellipsoid  such  that  the  perpendicular  from 
its  center  to  any  tangent  plane  is  equal  to  the  radius  of 
gyration  of  a  given  body  about  that  axis.— Ellipsoid  of 
Inertia.  Same  as  ellipsoid  of  gyration. —  Ellipsoid  Of 
revolution,  the  surface  generated  by  the  rotation  of  an 
ellipse  about  one  of  its  axes.  When  the  rotation  is  about 
the  major  axis,  the  ellipsoid  is  prolate ;  when  about  the 
minor,  the  ellipsoid  is  ofttate.— Equimomental  ellip- 
soid, an  eUipsoid  whose  moments  of  inertia  about  all  axes 
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are  the  same  as  those  of  a  given  hody.— Momental  el- 
lipsoid, or  Inverse  ellipsoid  of  Inertia,  a  surface  of 
which  every  radius  vector  is  inversely  proportional  to  th& 
radius  of  gyration  of  the  body  about  that  radius  vector 
as  an  axis.  This  is  sometimes  called  Poinsot's  ellipsffid, 
though  invented  by  Cauchy.— Reciprocal  ellipsoid  Of 
expansion,  the  surface  of  which  each  radius  vector  is  in. 
versely  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the  linear  ex- 
pansion in  the  same  direction, — Strain-eUipsoid,  or  el- 
lipsoid Of  expansion,  the  ellipsoid  into  which  any  strain 
transforms  any  infinitesimal  sphere  in  a  body. 

ellipsoidal  (el-ip-soi'dal),  a.  Of  the  form  of  an 
ellipsoid. 

elliptic,  elliptical  (e-lip'tik,  -ti-kal),  a.  [=  p. 
elliptique  =  Sp.  elipUco  =  Pg.  elliptico  =  It.  el- 
Uttico,  elittico  (cf .  D.  G.  ellipUsch  =  Dan.  Sw. 
elliptisk),  <  ML.  elliptieus,  <  Gr.  tXA£LirnK6Q,  in 

frammar,  elliptical,  defective,  <  cViei-^iq  \*e7^ 
E(7rT-),  ellipsis,  ellipse:  seio  ellipse,  ellipsis.]  1. 
Pertaining  to  an  ellipse ;  having  the  form  of  an 
ellipse.  [EllipUeal  is  the  more  common  form 
except  in  technical  uses,  and  is  frequent  in 
them.] 

In  horses,  oxen,  goats,  sheep,  the  pupil  of  the  eye  is  el- 
liptical, the  transverse  axis  being  horizontal. 

Faley,  Nat.  Theol,  xii. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  marked  by  ellipsis;  defec- 
tive; having  a  part  left  out. 

In  all  matters  they  [early  writers]  affected  curt  phrases  r 
and  it  has  been  observed  that  even  the  colloquial  style  waa 
barbarously  elliptical.  I.  D'Jsra£li,  Amen,  of  Lit.,  II.  352. 

His  [Thucydides's]  mode  of  reasoning  is  singularly  ellip- 
tical; in  reality  most  consecutive,  yet  in  appearance  of- 
ten incoherent.  Macaulay,  Athenian  Orators. 

Production  and  productive  are,  of  course,  elliptical  ex- 
pressions, involving  the  idea  of  a  something  produced; 
but  this  something,  in  common  apprehension,  1  conceive 
to  be,  not  utility,  but  wealth.  J.  S.  MiU. 

3.  In  ewtom.,  elongate-ovate;  more  than  twice 
as  long  as  broad,  parallel-sided  in  the  middle, 
and  rounded  at  both  ends,  but  in  general  more 
broadly  so  at  the  base :  applied  especially  to 
the  abdomen,  as  in  many  Hymenoptera. — 4. 
In  math.,  having  a  pair  of  characteristic  ele- 
ments imaginary:  as,  an  elliptic  involution. — 
Elliptical  gearing.  See  ^eaWnflr.— Elliptic  *rc,  a  part 
of  an  ellipse.— Elliptic  cback.  Same  as  oBoZcfflMci  (which 
see,undercAMC*4).— Elliptic  compasses,  an  instrument 
for  describing  an  ellipse  by  continued  motion. — Elliptla 
conoid,  an  ellipsoid.— Elliptic  coordinates.  See  co- 
or-dinate.- Elliptic  epicycloid.  See  epicj/doid.— Ellip- 
tic function,  a  doubly  periodic  function  analogous  to  a 
trigonometrical  function,  and  the  inverse  of  an  elliptic 
integral.— Elliptic  integral,  an  integral  expressing  the 
length  of  the  arc  of  an  ellipse. — Elliptic  involution,  one 
which  has  no  real  double  points. — Elliptic  motion,  mo. 
tion  on  an  ellipse  so  that  equal  areas  are  described  about- 
one  of  the  foci  in  equal  times. — Elliptic  point  on  a  sur. 
face,  asynclastic  point ;  a  point  having  the  indicatrix  an'el- 
lipse ;  a  point  where  the  principal  tangents  are  imaginary. 
— Elliptic  polarization,  in  optics.  See  poiarizaMfm.— 
Elliptic  singularity,  an  ordinary  or  Inessential  singu- 
larity of  a  function.  See  singulartty. — Elliptic  space. 
(a)  The  space  inclosed  by  an  ellipse.  (6)  See  space.— El- 
liptic spindle,  a  surface  generated  by  the  revolution  of 
an  elliptic  arc  about  its  chord. 

elliptically  (e-lip'ti-kal-i),  adv.  1.  According 
to  the  form  of  an  ellipse. 

Reflection  from  the  surfaces  of  metals,  and  of  very  high 
refractive  substances  such  as  diamond,  generally  gives  at. 
all  incidences  elliptically  polarised  light. 

Tail,  Light,  §  287. 
2.  In  the  manner  of  or  by  an  ellipsis;  ■with: 
something  left  out. 

ellipticity  (el-ip-tis'i-ti),  n.  [<  elliptic  +  4ty.] 
The  quality  of  being  elliptic;  the  degree  of 
divergence  of  an  ellipse  from  the  circle ;  spe- 
cifically, in  reference  to  the  figure  of  the  earth, 
the  difference  between  the  equatorial  and  polar 
semi-diameters  divided  by  the  equatorial:  as, 
the  ellipticity  of  the  earth  is  t^j.  It  may  also 
without  appreciable  error  be  taken  as  twice  the  difference 
divided  by  the  sum  of  the  two  axes. 

In  1740  Maclaurin  .  . .  gave  the  equation  connecting  the 
elliptieity  with  the  proportion  of  the  centrifugal  force  at 
the  equator  to  gravity.  Encyc.  Brit.,  VII.  600. 

elliptograpll  (e-lip'to-grM),  n.  Same  as  ellip' 
sograph. 

elliptoid  (e-lip'toid),  a.  and  n.     [<  eUipt4c  + 
-oid.]    I,  a.  Somewhat  liie  an  ellipse. 
II.  n.  Same  as  elliptois. 

elliptois  (e-lip'to-is),  n.  [Irreg.  <  Gr.  eiCki.- 
wtm6s,  eUiptio :  see  elliptic]  A  curve  defined 
by  the  equation  ay'"  +  ''  =  bx^  (a — x"),  whereM 
and  n  are  both  greater  than  1.  Also  called  jm- 
finite  ellipse — Cubic  eUiptois.   See  cubic. 

ellmother  (el'muTH"er),  «.  A  dialectal  form  or 
eldmother.    Brockett.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

ellooija  (e-16'pa),  n.  Same  as  iiijtpi.  See5ossJ«. 

EUopia  (e-16'pi-a),  n.  [NIj.  (Treitschke,  1825), 
<  Gr.  iXki'ij),  iXof,  a  fish:  see  Flops.]  In entom.: 
(a)  A  genus  of  geometrid  moths,  having  a  slen- 
der body,  short,  slender,  obliquely  ascending 
palpi  whose  third  joint  is  conical  and  minute, 
and  entire  delicate  wings,  of  one  color  and  not 
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bent  on  the  exterior  border.  There  are  upward 
of  12  species,  European,  Australian,  and  Amer- 
ican. (6)  A  genus  of  leaf -beetles  (Chrysome- 
Udce),  having  one  species,  K  pedestris,  of  Tas- 
mania. 
ellwand,  elwand  (el'wond),  n.  [<  elU  +  wand.'] 

1.  An  old  mete-yard  or  measuring-rod,  which  in 
England  was  45  inches  long,  and  in  Scotland 
37  Scotch  or  37.0958  English  inches,  the  stan- 
dard being  the  Edinburgh  ellwand. 

A  lively,  bustling,  arch  fellow,  whose  pack  and  oaken 
ell-wand,  studded  duly  with  brass  points,  denoted  him  to 
be  of  Autolycus's  profession.  iScoM,  Kenilworth,  xix. 

2.  [cap.']  In  Scotland,  the  asterism  otherwise 
known  as  the  Girdle  or  Belt  of  Orion.  Also 
called  Our  Lady's  Ellwand. 

ellyardt,  n.  [ME.  elngerd,  <  elm,  ell,  +  gerd, 
etc.,  yard.]  A  yard  an  ell  long;  a  measuring- 
yard  ;  an  ellwand. 

The  hede  of  an  elngerde  the  large  lenkthe  hade, 
The  grayn  al  of  gi'ene  stele  and  of  golde  hewen. 
Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Oreen  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  210. 

elm  (elm),  n.  [<  ME.  elm,  <  AS.  elm  =  loel. 
almr  =  Sw.  aim  =  Dan.  celm  (aim,  elm,  obs.)  = 
D.  olm  =  OHGr.  elm(-boum),  afterward  (simulat- 
ing L.  ulmus)  MHG-.  ulm(-boum),  Or.  alme  =  L. 
ulmus,  elm.]  The  common  name  for  species  of 
Vlm%ts  (which  see),  mostly  large  trees,  some 
common  in  cultivation  for  shade  and  ornament, 
for  which  the  majestic  height  and  the  wide- 
spreading  and  gracefully  curving  branches  of 
the  principal  kinds  admirably  adapt  them.  The 
hard,  heavy  timber  of  most  of  the  species  is  valuable  for 
many  purposes.  Of  the  European  species,  the  common 
English  elm  is  U.  ccmipestris,  of  which  the  cork-elm  (W. 


Flowering  Branch  and  Foliage  of  English  Elm  {Utmus  catnfiettris), 
with  flower  and  fruit  on  larger  scale. 

suberosa),  with  thick  plates  of  cork  on  the  branches,  is 
probably  only  a  variety.  The  Scotch  elm,  or  witch-elm, 
U.  numtana,  is  a  smaller  tree  than  the  English  elm.  The 
American  species  are  distinguished  as  the  American  elm, 
white  elm,  or  water-elm,  U.  Anuricana;  the  cedar-elm  of 
Texas,  U.  crassifolia;  the  cork-,  cliff-,  hickory-,  swamp-,  or 
,  rock-elm, fT.raceTjiosa;  theredelm,slippery-elm,ormoose- 
elm,  tr.  fulva,  the  inner  bark  of  which  is  mucilaginous, 
and  is  used  in  medicine ;  and  the  winged  elm,  or  wahoo, 
U.  atata,  with  corky-winged  branches.  In  Australia  the 
name  is  given  to  the  Aphananthe  Philippinensis,  a  spe- 
cies allied  to  the  true  elm.  In  the  West  Indies  Cordia 
Gerascanthus  and  C.  gerascanthoides,  of  the  order  Bora- 
ginaceoB,  receive  the  name,  as  also  the  rubiaceous  Hame- 
lia  ventricosa.  Tire  wood  is  the  toughest  of  European 
woods,  and  is  considered  to  bear  the  driving  of  bolts  and 
nails  better  than  any  other.  It  is  very  durable  under 
water,  and  is  frequently  used  for  keels  of  ships,  for  boat- 
building, and  for  many  structures  exposed  to  wet,  or 
when  great  strength  is  required.  Because  of  its  tough- 
ness, it  is  used  for  naves  of  wheels,  shells  for  tackle- 
blocks,  and  common  turnery.  Witcli-elm  is  much  used 
by  coach-makers,  and  by  ship-builders  for  making  jolly- 
boats.  Bock-elm  is  much  used  in  boat-building,  and  to 
some  extent  for  bows. 

The  elm  delights  in  a  sound,  sweet,  and  fertile  Ijnd, 

.  something  more  inclin'd  to  moisture,  and  where  good 

pasture  is  produced.  Evelyn,  Sylva,  iv.  §  6. 

When  the  broad  elm,  sole  empress  of  the  plain, 
Wh(fce  circling  shadow  speaks  a  centiu^y's  reign, 
Wreathes  in  the  clouds  her  regal  diadem  — 
A  forest  waving  on  a  single  stem. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Poetry. 

elmen  (el'men),  a.  [<  elm  +  -e».]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  elm,  or  consisting  of  elm.  Also, 
less  properly,  elmin.     [Eare.] 

leaning  against  the  eltnin  tree. 

With  drooping  head  and  slackened  knee, 

With  clenched  teeth,  and  olose-clasped  hands, 

In  agony  of  soul  he  stands !        Scott,  Eokeby,  ii.  27. 

elmest,  elmesset,  »•    Middle  English  forms  of 

alms. 
Elmidse  (el'mi-de),  n.pl.   [NL.,  < Elmis  +  -idce.l 

A  family  of  clavicom  Coleoptera,  taking  name 

from  the  genus  Elmis :  now  called  Parmdce 

(which  see). 
elmin,  a.    See 
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Elmis  (el'mis),  ».  [NL.  (LatreUle,  1802).]  A 
genus  of  clavicom  beetles,  of  the  family  Par- 
nidm,  having  only  five  ventral 
segments  and  rounded  ante- 
rior COXEB.    E.  condim^ntarius  is 

so  named  from  being  said  to  be  used  

for  flavoring  food  in  Peru.    The  ge-  KSaSr     I 

nus  is  wide-spread  species  occur- 
ring in  Europe,  Australia,  and  North 
and  South  America.  There  are  21  in 
North  America  and  about  twice  as 
many  in  other  countries. 

elm-leaf  beetle.    See  Gale- 
ruca. 
Elmo's  fire,  St.  Elmo's  fire 

(el'moz  fir,  sant  el'moz  fir).  r 

[After  Saint  Elmo,  bishop  of  ^imis  giabcr.   (Line 
Formise,   a  town   of  ancient     *'•"=■•>'"-'=!-■' 
Italy,  who  died  about  304,  and  whom  sailors 
in  the  Mediterranean  invoke  during  a  storm.] 
Same  as  corposant. 
elm-tree  (elm'tre),  n.    See  elm. 
elm-wood  (elm'wud),  n.    The  wood  of  the  elm- 
tree. 

elmy  (el'mi),  a.  [<  eZ«j  4- -i/l.]  Abounding  with 
elms. 

If  thy  farm  extends 
Near  Cotswold  downs,  or  the  delicious  groves 
Of  Symmonds,  honour'd  through  the  sandy  soil 
Of  elmy  Boss,  .  .  . 
Eegard  this  sort.  Dyer,  The  Fleece,  i. 

light  bending  on  thy  banks,  thy  elmy  vales,. 
Thy  venerable  oaks  1  Southey. 

elnef,  «.    An  obsolete  form  of  ell^. 

It  must  not  be  measured  by  the  intemperate  elne  of  it 
self  e.  Lord  Brooke,  Letter  to  an  Honourable  Lady  (1633),  i. 

elocationt  (e-16-ka'shon),  n.  [<  ML.  elocatio(n-), 
a  hiring  out,  i  L.  elo'care,  let  out,  hire  out,  <  e, 
out,  -I-  locare,  place,  let,  hire  out :  see  locate. 
In  the  second  sense  taken  in  the  lit.  meaning 
'put  out  of  place.']  1.  The  act  of  hiring  out 
or  apprenticing. 

There  may  be  some  particular  cases  incident,  wherein 
perhaps  this  [consent  in  marriage]  may  without  sin  or 
blame  be  forborne  :  as  when  the  child,  either  by  general 
permission,  or  former  elocation,  shall  be  out  of  the  parents' 
disposing.  Bp.  Hall,  Cases  of  Conscience,  iv.  1. 

2.  Departure  from  the  usual  state  or  mood; 
displacement;  an  ecstasy. 

In  all  poesy  .  .  .  there  must  be  ...  an  elocation  and 
emotion  of  the  mind.  Fotherby,  Atheomastix,  p.  30. 

elocular  (e-lok'u-lar),  a.  [<  L.  e,  out,  +  locvh 
lus,  a  compartment,  a  little  place,  dim.  of  locus, 
a  place :  see  loculus,  locus.^  In  bot.,  not  par- 
titioned ;  having  no  compartments  or  loculi. 

elocution  (el-o-M'shon),  n.  [=  P.  locution  = 
Sp.  elocucion  '=  Pg.  elocugdh)  =  It.  elocusione,  < 
L.  elocutio(n-),  a  speaking  out,  utterance,  esp. 
rhetorical  utterance,  elocution,  <  eloqui,  pp.  elo- 
cutus,  speak  out,  utter,  <  e,  out,  +  loqui,  speak. 
Cf .  eloquence."]  1 .  The  manner  of  speaking  in 
public ;  the  art  of  correct  delivery  in  speaking  or 
reading;  the  art  which  teaches  the  proper  use 
of  the  voice,  gesture,  etc.,  in  public  speaking. 

Elocution,  which  anciently  embraced  style  and  the 
whole  art  of  rhetoric,  now  signifies  manner  of  delivery, 
whether  of  our  own  thoughts  or  those  of  others. 

E.  Porter. 

St.  Eloquence  in  stryle  or  delivery;  effective 
utterance  or  expression. 

As  I  have  endeavoured  to  adorn  it  with  noble  thoughts, 
so  much  more  to  express  those  thoughts  with  elocution. 

Dryden. 
Graceful  to  the  senate  Godfrey  rose, 
And  deep  the  stream  of  elocution  flows. 

Brooke,  tr.  of  Tasso's  Jerusalem  Delivered,  i. 

3.  Speech;  the  power  or  act  of  speaking. 

Whose  taste  .  .  .  gave  elocution  to  the  mute. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ix.  748. 

Can  you  deliver  a  series  of  questions  without  a  quicken- 
ing of  your  elocution?  A.  Phelps,  English  StyVe,  p.  268. 
=Syn.  1.  Elocution,  Delivery.  These  words  are  quite 
independent  of  their  derivation.  Elocution  has  narrowed 
its  meaning  (see  quotation  from  E.  Porter,  above),  and 
has  broadened  it  to  take  in  gesture.  They  are  now  essen- 
tially the  same,  covering  bodily  caiTiage  and  gesture  as 
well  as  the  use  of  the  voice.  Elocution  sometimes  seems 
more  manifestly  a  matter  of  art  than  delivery.  See  ora- 
tory. 
elocutionary  (el-o-ku'shon-a-n),  a.    [<  eloour 

tion  +  -ary.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  elocution. 
elocutioner  (el-o-ku'shon-er),  n.    A  public 
speaker  or  declflimer.     [Colloq.] 

They  [those]  heedless  young  fellows,  that  think  nothing 
o'  the  fundamentals  o'  their  faith,  but  are  aye  crying  out 
about  the  docutioners  and  poetrymongers  they've  heard  in 
Glesca.  Tf^.  Black,  In  Far  Lochaber. 

elocutionist  (el-o-ku'shon-ist),  n.  [<  elocution 
+  -ist.]  A  person  versed  in  the  art  of  elocu- 
tion; one  who  teaches  or  writes  upon  elocu- 
tion, or  who  gives  public  elocutionary  readings 
or  exercises. 
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elocutivet  (el'o-kii-tiv),  a.  [<  elocut-km  +  -dve.j 
Pertaining  to  elocution. 

Preaching  in  its  elocutive  part  is  but  the  conception  of 
man,  and  differs  as  the  gifts  and  abilities  of  men  give  it 
lustre  or  depression.  Feltham,  Eesolves,  ii.  48. 

elod  (el'od),  n.  [<  el{ectric)  +  od.]  Electric 
od;  the  supposed  odie  force  of  electricity. 
Beickeniach. 

elodian  (e-lo'di-an),  n.  One  of  the  marsh-tor- 
toises, a  group  of  chelonians  corresponding  to 
the  families  Chelydidos  and  EmydidcE. 

aioge  (a-16zh'),  n.  [F.:  see  elogy.]  A  pane- 
gyric ;  a  funeral  oration ;  specifically,  one  of  the 
class  of  biographical  eulogies  pronounced  upon 
all  members  of  the  French  academies  after 
their  death,  of  which  many  volumes  have  been 
published. 

I  return  you,  sir,  the  two  eloges,  which  I  have  perused 
with  pleasure.  I  borrow  that  word  from  your  language, 
because  we  have  none  in  our  own  that  exactly  expresses 
it.  Bp.  Atterbury,  To  M.  Thiriot,  Ep.  CoiT.,  I.  179. 

elogia,  n.    Plural  of  elogium. 

elogist  (el'o-jist),  n.  [=  P.  Mogiste  =  Sp.  (obs. ) 
It.  elogista;  as  elogy  +  -ist.]  One  who  pro- 
nounces a  panegyric,  especiaUy  upon  the  dead ; 
one  who  delivers  an  61oge.     [Eare.] 

[One]  made  the  funeral  sermon  who  had  been  one  of  her 
professed  suitors  ;  and  so  she  did  not  want  a  passionate 
elogist,  as  well  as  an  excellent  preacher. 

Sir  H.  Wotton,  Reliquiae,  p.  360. 

elogium  (e-lo'ji-um),  ».;  pi.  elogia  (-a).  [L. : 
see  elogy.]    Same  as  'elogy. 

But  if  Jesus  of  Nazareth  had  raised  an  army  in  defence 
of  their  liberty,  and  had  destroyed  the  Romans,  .  .  .  then 
they  would  willingly  have  given  him  that  title,  which  was 
set  up  only  in  derision  as  the  Elogium  of  his  Cross,  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  King  of  the  Jews. 

Stillingjleet,  Sermons,  I.  viii. 

elogy  (el'o-ji),  n. ;  pi.  elogies  (-jiz).  [=  F.  Moge 
=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  elogio,  <  L.  elogium,  a  short  max- 
im or  saying,  an  inscription  on  a  tombstone, 
a  clause  in  a  will,  a  judicial  abstract,  appar.  a 
dim.  of  logus,  logos,  a  word,  a  saying  (<  Gr.  ?.6- 
■yog,  a  word:  see  logos),  with  pre&c  e-,  after  elo- 
qui, speak  out;  ef.  eloquium,  eloquence,  also 
a  declaration.]  A  funeral  oration ;  an  floge. 
[Eare,  eulogy,  a  different  word,  being  used  in 
its  stead.] 

In  the  centre,  or  midst  of  the  pegme,  there  was  an  aback, 
or  square,  wherein  this  elogy  was  written. 

B.  Jonson,  King  James's  Coronation  Entertainment. 

Elohim  (el'o-him),  n.  pi.  [Heb.  'Eloliim,  pi.  of 
'Eloah:  see  Allah.]  One  of  the  names  of  God, 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Hebrew  text  of 
the  Old  Testament.  Biblical  critics  are  not  agreed  as 
to  the  reason  for  the  use  of  the  plural  foi-m :  some  regard 
it  as  a  covert  suggestion  of  the  Trinity;  others  as  a  plural 
of  lexcellence ;  others  as  an  indication  of  an  earlier  poly- 
theistic belief ;  still  others  as  an  embodiment  of  the  He- 
brew faith  that  the  powers  represented  by  the  gods  of  the 
heathen  were  all  included  in  one  Divine  Person. 

Elohism  (el'6-hizm),  n.  \X  Eloh(im)  +  4sm.] 
Worship  of  Gfod  as  Elohim. 

It  was  the  task  of  the  great  prophets  to  eliminate  the 
distinctive  religion  of  Jahveh,  .  .  .  and  to  bring  Israel 
back  to  the  primitive  Elohism  of  the  patriarchs. 

Edinburgh  Rev.,  CXLV.  502. 

Elohist  (el'o-hist),  n.  [<  Eloli{im)  +  -ist]  A 
title  given  to  the  supposed  writer  (a  unity  of 
authorship  being  assumed)  of  the  Elohistio  pas- 
sages of  the  Pentateuch,  in  contradistinction  to 
Jehovist. 

The  descriptions  of  the  Elohist  are  regular,  orderly, 
clear,  simple,  inartificial,  calm,  free  from  the  rhetorical 
and  poetical.  S.  Davidson. 

It  no  longer  seems  worth  while  to  write  puerile  essays 

to  show  that  the  Elohist  was  versed  in  all  the  conclusions 

•of  modern  geology.  if.  A.  Eev.,  CXXVII.  ,334. 

Elohistic  (el-o-his'tik),  a.  [<  Elohist  +  -ic] 
A  term  appUe'd  to  certain  passages  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch, in  which  God  is  always  spoken  of  iu 
the  Hebrew  text  as  Elohim,  supposed  by  some 
to  have  been  written  at  an  earlier  period  than 
those  passages  in  which  he  is  spoken  of  as  Je- 
hovah. The  Elohistic  paragraphs  are  simpler,  more  pas- 
toral, and  more  primitive  in  their  character  than  the  Je- 
hovistic.  Gen.  i.  27  is  Elohistio;  Gen.  ii.  21-24  is  Jeho- 
vistic. 

The  New  Testament  authors  followed  the  Elohistic  ac- 
count, and  speak  of  him  [Balaam]  disparagingly. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  III.  269. 

eloign,  eloignatet,  etc.    See  eloin,  etc. 

eloin,  eloign  (e-loin'),  «.  [Also  written  eloine, 
eloigne;  <  0¥.'  eloigner,  esloigner,  F.  Eloigner  = 
Pr.  esloignar,  eslueingnar,  <  LL.  elongare,  re- 
move, keep  aloof,  prolong,  etc. :  see  elong.]  I. 
trans.  To  separate  and  remove  to  a  distance. 

From  worldly  cares  himselfe  he  did  esloyne. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  iv.  20. 

Eloigne,  sequester,  and  divorce  her,  from  your  bed  and 
your  board.  Chapman,  All  Fools,  iv.  1. 
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ni  tell  thee  now  (dear  love)  what  thou  shalt  do 

To  anger  destiny,  as  she  doth  us ; 

How  I  shall  stay,  though  she  eloigne  me  thus. 

Donne,  Valediction  to  his  Book. 
If  the  person  be  conveyed  out  of  the  sheriff's  jurisdic- 
tion, the  sheriff  may  return  that  he  is  eloigned. 

Blackstone,  Com.,  III.  viii. 

Il.t  intrans.  To  atsoond. 
eloinatet,  eloignatet  (f-loi'nat),  v.  t.    [<  eloin, 
eloign,  +  -ate%  after  elongate,  q.  v.]   To  remove ; 
eloin. 

Nor  is  some  vulgar  Greek  so  far  adulterated,  and  eloifjn- 
ated  from  the  true  Greek,  as  Italian  is  from  tlie  Latin. 

Howell,  Foreign  Travel,  p.  149. 

eloinmentt,  eloignmentt  (e-loin'ment),  n.  [< 
eloin,  eloign,  +  -ment,  after  F.  Moignement.']  Ke- 
moval  to  a  distance ;  hence,  distance ;  remote- 
ness. 

He  discovers  an  eloignment  from  vulgar  phrases  much 
becoming  a  person  of  quality.  ShAustone. 

elometf  «•     Orpiment. 

elongt  (e-16ng'),  V.  t.  [<  LL.  elongate,  remove, 
keep  aloof,  prolong,  protract,  <  e,  out,  +  lon- 
gus,  long:  see  Zo»^l.  Cf.  eloin.'\  1.  To  elon- 
gate ;  lengthen  out. 

Ne  puUe  it  not,  but  goodly  plaine  elonge, 
■Ne  pitche  it  not  to  sore  into  the  vale. 
Nor  breke  it  not  all  doun  aboute  a  dale. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  4. 

2.  To  put  far  off;  retard. 

By  sea,  and  hills  elonged  from  thy  sight. 

Thy  wonted  grace  reducing  to  my  mind, 
Instead  of  sleep  thus  I  occupy  the  night. 

Wyalt,  The  Lover  Prayeth  Venus. 
Upon  the  roof  the  bird  of  sorrow  sat, 
Monging  ioyful  day  with  her  sad  note. 

G.  Fletcher,  Christ's  Triumph,  ii.  24. 

elongate  (f-ldng'gat),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  elon- 
gated, ^T^it.  elongating.  [<  LL.  elongatus,  pp.  of 
elongate:  see  elong.']  I.  trans.  1.  To  make  long 
or  longer;  lengthen;  extend,  stretch,  or  draw 
out  in  length:  as,  to  elongate  a  rope  by  splicing. 

Here  the  spire  turns  round  a  very  elongated  axis. 

W.  S.  Carpenter,  Micros.,  §  465. 

2t.  To  remove  further  off. 

The  first  star  of  Aries  in  the  time  of  Meton  the  Athenian 
was  placed  in  the  intersection,  which  is  now  elongated  and 
removed  eastward  twenty-eight  degrees. 

Sir  T.  Brovme,  Vulg.  Err.,  iv.  13. 

II.  intrans.  To  recede ;  move  to  a  greater 
distance ;  particularly,  to  recede  apparently 
from  the  sun,  as  a  planet  in  its  orbit.    [Rare.] 

elongate  (e-16ng'gat),  a.  [<  LL.  elongatus,  pp.: 
see  the  verb.]  Lengthened ;  extended  or  pro- 
duced; attenuated;  specifically,  in  zool.  and 
hot.,  disproportionately  or  comparatively  long 
or  extended :  as,  a  worm  has  an  elongate  body ; 
a  proboscis  is  an  elongate  snout;  elongate  an- 
tennee  are  about  as  long  as  the  body  of  an  in- 
sect; eZonjrate  elytra  extend  beyond  the  abdo- 
men ;  an  elongate  flower-stem. 

elongation  (e-16ng-ga'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  elonga- 
cioun,  <  OF.  elongation,  F.  Elongation  =  Pg.  elon- 
gagSo  =  It.  elongazione,  <  ML.  elongatio{n-),  < 
LL.  elongare,  lengthen,  elongate :  see  elong, 
elongate.^  1.  The  act  of  elongating  or  length- 
ening ;  the  state  of  being  elongated  or  length- 
ened. 

This  whole  universality  of  things,  which  we  call  the 
world,  is  indeed  nothing  else  but  a  production,  and  elov^ 
gation,  and  dilatation  of  the  natural  goodness  of  Almighty 
Ood.  Fotherby,  Atheomastix,  p.  297. 

To  this  motion  of  elongation  of  the  fibres  is  owing  the 
union  or  conglutination  of  the  parts  of  the  body,  when 
they  are  separated  by  a  wound.        Arbuthnot,  Aliments. 

S.  Extension;  continuation. 

His  skin  (excepting  only  his  face  and  the  palms  of  his 
hands)  was  entirely  grown  over  with  an  horny  excrescence 
•called  by  the  naturalists  the  elongation  of  the  papillae. 

Cambridge,  The  Scribleriad,  note. 

May  not  the  mountains  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumber- 
land be  considered  as  elongations  of  these  two  chains  ? 

Pinkerton. 
St-  Distance ;  space  which  separates  one  thing 
from  another.  Glanville. — 4t.  A  removing  to 
a  distance ;  removal ;  recession. 

Our  voluntary  elongation  of  ourselves  from  God's  pres- 
ence must  needs  be  a  fearful  introduction  to  an  everlast- 
ing distance  from  him.  Bp.  Hail,  Hemains,  p.  89. 

Concerning  the  nature  or  proper  effects  of  this  spot  or 
atain  [upon  the  soul],  they  have  not  been  agreed :  some 
call  it  an  obligation  or  a  guilt  of  punishment.  .  .  .  Some 
fancy  it  to  be  an  elongation  from  God,  by  dissimilitude  of 
conditions.  Jer.  Taylor,  "VVorlcs  (ed.  1835),  I.  '723. 

5.  In  astron.:  (a)  The  angular  distance  of  a 
planet  from  the  sim,  as  it  appears  to  the  eye  of 
a  spectator  on  the  earth;  apparent  departure 
of  a  planet  from  the  sun  in  its  orbit :  as,  the 
elongation  of  Venus  or  Mercury.  (6)  The  an- 
g:ular  distance  of  a  satellite  from  its  primary. 
— 6.  In  surg.:  (a)  A  partial  dislocation,  occa- 
sioned by  the  stretching  or  lengthening  of  the 
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ligaments.  (6)  The  extension  of  a  part  beyond 
its  natural  dimensions. 

elongative  (e-16ng'ga-tiv),  a.     [<  elongate  + 
-iiie.]    Tending  to,  productive  of,  or  exhibiting 
elongation;  extended.     [Eare.] 
This  elongative  effort.     Congregationalist,  Oct.  22, 1885. 

elope  (e-lop'),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  eloped,  ppr. 
eloping'.  fPormerly  also  ellope;  <  D.  ontloopen 
(=  Or.  entlaufen  =  Dan.  undlobe),  run  away,  < 
ont-  (=  Gr.  ent-  =  AS.  and^:  see  and^),  away,  + 
loopen,  run  (>  E.  lope,  q.  v.),  =  AS.  hledpan,  E. 
leap,  q.  V.  ]  To  run  away ;  escape ;  break  loose 
from  legal  or  natural  ties ;  specifically,  to  run 
away  with  a  lover  or  paramour  in  defiance  of 
duty  or  social  restraints. 

^ut  now,  wlien  Philtra  saw  my  lands  decay 
And  former  livelod  fayle,  she  left  me  quight, 
And  to  my  brother  did  ellope  straight  way. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V.  iv.  9. 

It  is  necessary  to  treat  women  as  members  of  the  body 

politick,  since  great  numbers  of  them  have  eloped  from 

their  allegiance.  Addison,  Freeholder. 

Love  and  elope,  as  modern  ladies  do. 

Cawthom,  Nobility. 

Southey  writes  to  his  daughter  Edith  in  1824,  "All  the 
maids  eloped  because  I  had  turned  a  man  out  of  the  kitch- 
en at  eleven  o'clock  on  the  preceding  night." 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  265. 

elopement  (f-lop'ment),  n.  [<  elope  +  -menfl 
A  running  away;  an  escape;  private  or  imli- 
censed  departure  from  the  place  or  station  to 
which  one  is  bound  by  duty  or  law :  specifical- 
ly applied  to  the  running  away  of  a  woman, 
married  or  unmarried,  with  a  lover. 

The  negligent  husband,  trusting  to  the  efficacy  of  his 
principle,  was  undone  by  his  wife's  elopement  from  him. 

Arbiithnot, 

Her  imprudent  elopement  from  her  father.  Graves. 

But  in  case  of  elopement  .  .  .  the  law  allows  her  no  ali- 
mony. Blackstone,  Com.,  II.  xv. 

eloper  (e-16'per),  n.    One  who  dopes. 

Nothing  less,  believe  me,  shall  ever  urge  my  consent  to 
wound  the  chaste  propriety  of  your  character,  by  making 
you  an  eloper  with  a  duellist.       Miss  Burney,  Cecilia,  ii. 

Elopes  (el'o-pez), «.  ^i!.  [NL.,  pi.  of  JJZops.]  A 
group  of  malaeopterygian  fishes:  same  as  the 
family  Elopidce. 

Elopmlaet  (e-lof'i-le),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Hiibner, 
1816),  prop.  Selophilce,  <  Gr.  k%og,  palus,  a  marsh, 
-t-  (piioq,  loving.]    A  group  of  pyralid  moths. 

elopian  (e-lo'pi-an),  n.  A  fish  of  the  family 
Elopidce.     Sir  J.'Micliardson. 

Elopidae  (e-lop'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Mops  + 
-idce.^  A  family  of  olupeiform  isospondylous 
fishes,  resembling  herrings,  but  much  larger. 
They  have  a  completed  lateral  line  and  a  flat  membrane- 
bone  between  the  branches  of  the  lower  jaw.  They  have 
cycloid  scales,  naked  head,  and  terminal  mouth,  bounded 
on  the  sides  by  the  supramaxillaries,  which  are  composed 
of  three  elements.  The  species  are  very  few,  though  wide- 
ly distributed  in  tropical  and  subtropical  seas,  sometimes 
entering  fresli  water.  They  belong  to  the  genera  Slops 
and  Megalops,    See  cut  under  Flops. 

Elopina  (el-o-pi'na),  n.  pil.  [NL.,  <  Elops  + 
-ina.']  In  (Jiinther's  classification  of  fishes,  the 
sixth  group  of  his  Clupeidce,  with  the  upper  jaw 
shorter  than  the  lower,  the  abdomen  rounded, 
and  an  osseous  gular  plate :  same  as  the  family 
Elopidw. 

elopine  (el'o-pin),  a.  and  n.    I.  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  having  the  characters  of  the  Elopina. 
II.  n.  A  fish  of  the  group  Elopina. 

elopitintimt,  n.    An  old  name  for  vitriol. 

Elops  (el'ops),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  elops,  <  Gr.  e/loi/i, 
prop.  eAAo^,  a  sea-fish,  also  a  serpent  so  called, 


Big-eyed  Herring  {Elifis  saurus', 


prop,  adj.,  mute.]  The  t.'ypieal  genus  of  the 
family  Elopidce.  E.  saurus,  known  as  the  ten-pownder 
and  big-eyed  herring,  is  a  widely  diffused  species  in  both 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific. 

eloguence  (el'o-kwens),  n.  [<  ME.  eloquence, 
<  OF.  eloquence,  F.'Moquence  =  Pr.  eloqu^neia, 
eloquensa  =  Sp.  elocuenda  ==  Pe.  eloquencia  = 
It.  eloquenzia  (obs.),  eloquenza,  <  L.  eloquentia, 
<eZog'Me«(^)s,  eloquent:  see  eloquent.']  1.  The 
quality  of  being  eloquent;  moving  utterance 
or  expression;  the  faculty,  art,  or  act  of  utter- 
ing or  employing  thoughts  and  words  springing 
from  or  expressing  strong  emotion  in  a  manner 
to  excite  corresponding  emotion  in  others ;  by 
extension,  the  power  or  quality  of  exciting 
emotion,  sympamy,  or  interest  in  anyway:  as, 
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pulpit  eloquence;  a  speaker,  speech,  or  -writing 
of  great  eloquence;  tiie  eloquence  of  tears  or  of 
silent  grief. 

Ther  is  non  that  is  here, 
Of  eloquenee  that  shal  be  thy  pere. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Franklin's  Tale,  1.  6. 
True  eloquence  [in  source  or  origin]  I  find  to  be  none  but 
the  serious  and  hearty  love  of  truth. 

MUton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 
By  eZogwence  we  understand  the  overflow  of  powerful 
feelings  upon  occasions  fitted  to  excite  them. 

De  Quincey,  Khetoric. 
What  is  called  eloquence  in  the  forum  is  commonly 
found  to  be  rhetoric  in  the  study. 

Thoreau,  Walden,  p.  ill. 
[Hugh]  Peters  would  seem  to  have  been  one  of  those  men 
gifted  with  what  is  sometimes  called  eloquence;  that  is, 
the  faculty  of  stating  things  powerfully  from  momentary 
feeling,  and  not  from  that  conviction  of  the  higher  rea- 
son which  alone  can  give  force  and  permanence  to  words. 
Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  248. 

2.  That  which  is  expressed  in  an  eloquent 
manner:  as,  a  flow  of  eloquence. 

Then  I'll  commend  her  volubility. 
And  say  she  uttereth  piercing  eloquence. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  ii.  1. 
=  Syn.  1.  Elocution,  Rhetoric,  etc.  See  cnratory. 
eloquent  (el'o-kwent),  a.  [=  F.  6loquent  =  VT. 
eloquen  =  Sp.  elo'ovsnte  =  Pg.  It.  eloquente,  < 
L.  eloquen(t-)s,  speaking,  having  the  faculty  of 
speech,  eloquent,  ppr.  of  eloqui,  speak  out,  < 
e,  out,  -f-  loqui,  speak.]  1.  Having  the  power 
of  expressing  strong  emotions  in  vivid  and  ap- 
propriate speech;  able  to  utter  moving  thoughts 
or  words:  as,  an  eloquent  orator  or  preacher; 
an  eloquent  tongue. 

And  for  to  loken  ouermore, 
Next  of  science  the  seconde 
Is  Ehetoric,  whose  f  aoonde 
Aboue  all  other  is  eloquent. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  vii. 
Lucullus  was  very  eloquent,  well  spoken,  and  excellent- 
ly well  learned  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues. 

North,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  421. 
She  was  the  most  eloquent  of  her  age,  and  cunning  in 
all  languages.  B.  Jonson,  Masque  of  Queens. 

Till  the  sad  breaking  of  that  Parliament 
Broke  him,  as  that  dishonest  victory 
At  Chfieronea,  fatal  to  liberty, 
Kill'd  with  report  that  old  man  eloquent. 

Milton,  Sonnets,  v. 

2.  Expressing  strong  emotions  with  fluency 
and  power;  movingly  uttered  or  expressed; 
stirring;  persuasive:  as,  an  eloquent  address; 
eloquent  history;  an  eloquent  appeal  to  a  jury. 

Doubtlesse  that  indeed  according  to  art  is  most  eloquent 
which  returnes  and  approaches  neerest  to  nature  from 
whence  it  came.  Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

Burke,  though  he  had  long  and  deeply  disliked  Chat- 
ham, combined  with  Fox  in  paying  an  eloqitent  tribute  to 
his  memory.  Lecky,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  xiv. 

3.  Manifesting  or  exciting  emotion,  feeling,  or 
interest  through  any  of  the  senses ;  movingly 
expressive  or  affecting:  as,  eloquent  looks  or 
gestures ;  a  hush  of  eloquent  silence. 

Give  it  breath  with  your  mouth,  and  it  will  discourse 
most  eloquent  music,       Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  2  (Globe  ed.). 

4.  Giving  strong  expression  or  manifestation; 
vividly  characteristic. 

His  whole  attitude  eloquent  of  discouragement. 

Arch.  Forbes,  Souvenirs  of  some  Continents,  p.  131. 

eloquently  (el'o-kwent-li),  adv.  With  elo- 
quence ;  in  an  eloquent  manner ;  in  a  manner 
to  please,  affect,  or  persuade. 

Some  who  (their  hearers  swaying  where  they  would) 
Could  force  affections,  comfort  and  deject, 
With  learned  lectures  eloquently  told. 

Stirling,  Domes-day,  The  Tenth  Houre. 

eloquiousf,  a.  [<  L.  eloquium,  eloquence,  <  efc)- 
gMJ,  speak  out:  see  eloquent.']    Eloquent. 

Eloquious  hoarie  beard,  father  Nestor,  you  were  one  of 
them ;  And  you,  M.  Ulisses,  the  prudent  dwarfe  of  Pallas, 
another ;  of  whom  it  is  lUiadized  that  your  very  nose  dropt 
sugarcandie.    Nashe,  Lenten  Stuff e  (Harl.  Misc.,  VL  162). 

elrich  (el'rich),  a.    Same  as  eldrich. 

else  (els),  adv.  [<  ME.  elles,  ellis,  often  elle,  < 
AS.  elles,  in  another  mianner,  otherwise,  be- 
sides, =  OFries.  elles,  ellis  =  OHG.  alles,  elks, 
MHG.  alles  =  OSw.  aljes,  Sw.  eljest  =  Dan.  eU 
lers,  otherwise ;  an  adverbial  gen.  of  *ali-,  ele- 
(in  comp.  ele-land,  another  land,  elelende,  of 
another  land,  etc.)  =  Goth,  alis  (gen.  aljis)  =  L. 
alius  =  Gr.  dA/lof,  other.  Cf .  L.  alias,  prob.  an 
old  gen.,  at  another  time,  otherwise:  see  alias, 
and  of.  alien,  alio-,  etc.]  If .  In  another  or  a  dif- 
ferent manner;  in  some  other  way ;  to  a  differ- 
ent purpose ;  otherwise. 

Your  perfect  self  is  else  devoted.  Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  iv.  2. 
2.  In  another  or  a  different  ease ;  if  the  fact 
were  different;  otherwise. 

Take  yee  hede,  lest  ye  don  your  rigtwisnesse  before  men, 
that  yee  be  sen  of  hem,  ellis  [authorized  version,  otherwise] 
ye  shule  nat  han  mede  at  youre  f  adir. 

Wyclif,  Mat.  vi.  1  (Oxf.). 


Thoudesireat  . 


else 

not  sacrifice ; 


Thou  didst  prevent  me  ; 
Tliis  isle  with  Calibans. 


;  else  would  I  give  It. 
Ps.  li.  16. 
I  had  peopled  else 

Shak.,  Tempest,  i.  2. 
Shilt  for  yourselves ;  ye  are  lost  else. 

Fletcher,  Valentinian,  v.  2. 
Clough  must  have  been  a  rare  and  lovable  spirit,  else  he 
«ould  never  have  so  wrapped  himself  within  the  affections 
of  true  men.  Stedman,  Vict.  Poets,  p.  244. 

A  sovereign  and  serene  capacity  to  fathom  the  else  un- 
Jathomable  depths  of  spiritual  nature,  to  solve  its  else  in- 
soluble riddles,  to  reconcile  its  else  irreconcilable  discrep- 
antiies.  Swinburne,  Shakespeare,  p.  76. 

8.  Besides;  otherthantheperson,  thing, place, 
*to.,  mentioned:  after  an  interrogative  or  in- 
definite pronoun,  pronominal  adjective,  or  ad- 
verb {who,  what,  where,  etc.,  anybody,  anything, 
■somebody,  something,  nobody,  nothing,  all,  little, 
•etc.),  as  a  quasi-adjective,  equivalent  to  other: 
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elsin,  n.    See  elsen. 

Eisner's  green.    See  green. 

eltchi,  n.    See  elchi. 

eltht,  n.    An  obsolete  variant  of  eld. 

elucidate  (f-lu'si-dat),  v.  t.:  pret.  and  pp.  elu- 
cidated, ppr.  elucidating.  [<  LL.  elucidatus,  pp. 
of  elucidare  (>  Sp.  Pg.  elucidar  =  F.  iluader), 
make  light  or  clear,  <  h.  e,  out,  +  lucidus,  light, 
clear :  see  luoid.^  To  make  clear  or  manifest; 
throw  light  upon;  explain;  render  intelligible ; 
illustrate :  as,  an  experiment  may  elucidate  a 
theory. 

The  illustrations  at  once  adorn  and  elucidate  the  rea- 
soning- Macaulay,  Dryden. 

Though  several  of  them  proffered  a  vast  deal  of  infor- 
mation, little  or  none  of  it  had  much  to  do  with  the  mat- 
ter to  be  elucidated.  J.  Hawthorne,  Dust,  p.  239. 


■.        ,-.            ..       „     -     i    ,  SjTl.  J?OTOM?id,  etc.  (see  exjjJam);  to  unfold,  clear  up. 

-as,  who  else  is  coming?  what  else  shall  I  give  elucidation  (e-la-si-da'shon),  n.    [=P.  ilucida- 

you?  do  you  expect  anything  else?  tion  =  Sp.  eUcidaoion  =  Pg.  elMcidagOo,  <  LL. 

■A';o«A»«9'^eJfe8yjiewilnede,loverd,  bote  the  [Nothing  e!ge  ^^  ^  *eluoidatio(n-),  <  elucidare,  make  light  or 


1  wished.  Lord,  but  Thee]. 
St.  Edm.  Conf.  (Early  Eng.  Poems,  ed.  Eui-nivall),  1.  666. 
If  you  liko  not  my  writing,  go  read  something  else. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  To  the  Reader,  p.  22. 

There  is  a  mode  in  giving  Entertainment,  and  doing  any 

«ourtesy  else,  which  trebly  binds  the  Keceiver  to  an  Ao- 

Jtnowledgment.  Howell,  Letters,  ii.  25. 

All  else  of  earth  may  perish :  love  alone 

Not  Heaven  shall  find  outgrown ! 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Poems  (1873),  p.  232. 
KThe  phrases  anytody  else,  somebody  else,  nobody  else,  etc., 
have  a  unitary  meaning,  as  if  one  word,  and  properly  take 
a  possessive  case  (with  the  sufBx  at  the  end  of  the  phrase) : 
as,  this  is  somebody  else's  hat ;  nobody  else's  children  act 
ao.]— God  forbid  elset,  God  forbid  that  it  shoiUd  be 
otherwise. 


Ay,  and  the  best  she  shall  have ;  and  my  favour 
To  him  that  does  best :  God  forbid  else. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  ii.  2. 

elsen,  elsin  (el'sen,  -sin),  n.  [E.  dial.,  Sc.  also 
elson.  elshin,  elsyn,  <  OD.  elsene,  aelsene,  mod.  D. 
els,  <  (perhaps  through  OHG-.  alansa,  alunsa, 
*alasna  (>  ME.  alesna,  >  It.  lesina  =  Sp,  ' 
<ilesna  =  Pr.  alena  =  OF.  alesne,  F.  aW, 
awl)  OHG.  aU,  MHe.  ale,  Q-.  ahU,  etc.,  ='aS. 
al,  eal,  eel,  awul,  E.  awl :  see  awl.']    An  awl. 

Nor  hinds  wi'  elson  and  hemp  lingle,  ' 

Sit  soloing  shoon  out  o'er  the  ingle. 

Bamsay,  Poems,  II.  203. 

elsewards  (els'wardz),  adv.    [<  else  +  ■Jwards.l 

To  another  place;  in  another  direction.  [Rare.] 


clear:  see  elucidate.]  1.  The  act  of  elucidat- 
ing or  of  throwing  light  upon  aiy  obscure  sub- 
ject. 

We  shall,  in  order  to  the  elucidation  of  this  matter,  sub 
join  the  following  experiment. 

The  elucidation  of  the  organic  idea  ...  is  the  business 
and  talk  of  philosophy.  Jour.  Spec.  Phil.,  XIX.  39. 

2.  That  which  explains  or  throws  light ;  ex- 
planation; illustration:  as,  one  example  may 
serve  for  an  elucidation  of  the  subject. 

1  might  refer  the  reader  to  see  it  highly  verified  in  David 
Blondel's  familiar  elucidations  of  the  eucharistical  contro- 
versie.  Jer.  Taylor,  Heal  Presence,  §  12. 

I  shall  .  .  .  allot  to  each  of  them  [sports  and  pastimes] 
a  separate  elucidation.    Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  65. 

elucidative  (e-la'si-da-tiv),  a.  [<  elucidate  + 
-ive.]  Making  or  tending  to  make  clear ;  ex- 
planatory. 

Such  a  set  of  documents  may  hope  to  be  elucidative  in 
various  respects.  Carlyle,  Cromwell,  1. 10. 

lesnd,  elucidator  (e-lii'si-da-tor),  n.    One  who  eluci- 
an    dates  or  explains ;  an  expositor. 

Obscurity  is  brought  over  them  by  the  course  of  igno- 
rance and  age,  and  yet  more  by  their  pedantical  eliuMa- 
tors.  Abbot. 

elucidatory  (f-lu'si-da-to-ri),  a.    [<  elucidate  + 
-ory.]    Tending  to  elucidate.     [Rare.] 
One  word  alone  issued  from  his  lips,  elucidatory  of  what 
'-    in  his  mind.  Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  1. 96. 


was  paasini 

But  these  earthly  sufferers  [the  punctual]  know  that  eluctatet  (e-luk'tat),  V.  i.      [<  L.  eluctatus,  pp. 

they  are  making  their  way  heavenwards,  and  their  oppres-     nt  phirtnri'  ai~mcrtr\a   r,nt    <    e    mif    -t-   l^,J-tn^i 

sors  [the  unpunotual]  their  way  eisOTar*.  "!  eSMCMn,  struggle  out,   <.   e,  (mt,  +  luctm, 

Trollope,  Autobiography  (1883),  p.  293.     Struggle.  _  Ct.  luctation,  reluct.]    To  burst  forth; 


elsewha^f  (els'hwot),  n.    [<  ME.  *elleswhat,  elles- 


eseape  with  a  struggle. 


elutriation 

2.  To  remain  unseen,  undiscovered,  or  unex- 
plained by ;  bafle  the  inquiry  or  scrutiny  of :  as, 
secrets  that  elude  the  keenest  search. 

On  this  subject  Providence  has  thought  fit  to  elude  our 
curiosity.  Goldsmith,  Vicar,  xxix. 

One  element  must  forever  elude  its  researches ;  and  that 
is  the  very  element  by  which  poetry  is  poetry. 

Macaulay,  Dryden. 
His  mind  was  quick,  versatile,  and  imaginative ;  tew  as- 
pects of  a  subject  eluded  it.  Edinburgh  Bev. 
The  secret  and  the  mystery 
Have  baffled  and  eluded  me. 

Longfettow,  Golden  Legend,  i.,  Prol. 
=Syil.  To  shun,  flee,  shirk,  dodge,  baffle,  foil,  frustrate. 
eludible  (f-lu'di-bl),  a.     [<  elude  +  -ible.]    Ca- 
pable of  being  eluded  or  escaped. 

If  this  blessed  part  of  our  law  be  eludible  at  pleasure, 
...  we  shall  have  little  reason  to  boast  of  our  advantage 
in  this  particular  over  other  states  or  kingdoms  in  Europe. 
Suiiift,  Drapier's  Letters,  vii. 
Elul  (e'lul),  n.    [Heb.,  <  dial,  gather,  reap,  har- 
vest ;  cf .  Aram,  alal,  com.]    The  twelfth  month 
of  the  Jewish  civil  year,  and  the  sixth  of  the 
ecclesiastical,  beginning  with  the  new  moon  of 
August, 
r  sub-  elumbatedt  (e-lum'ba-ted),  a.     [<  L.  elumbis, 
jioyie.    iiip.gjiot,  having  the  hip  dislocated  (<  e,  out,  + 
lumbus,  loin :  see  lumbar,  loin),  +  -ate^  +  -edf^.] 
Weakened  in  the  loins.    Bailey. 
eluscationf  (e-lus-ka'shon),  n.     [<  LL.  as  if 
"eluscatioin-),  <  elmcare,mak6  one-eyed,  <  L.  e, 
out,  -t-  luscus,  one-eyed.]     Blear-eye  or  pur- 
blindness.    Bailey,  1727. 
elusion (f-lii'zhgn),  n.  [<  ML.  elusio(n-),<  L.  elu- 
dere,  pp.  elusus,  elude:  see  elude.]    Escape  by 
artifice  or  deceit ;  evasion ;  deception ;  fraud. 

Any  sophister  shall  think  his  elusion  enough  to  contest 
against  the  authority  of  a  council. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  II.  348. 
An  appendix  relating  to  the  transmutation  of  metals 
detects  the  impostures  and  elusions  of  those  who  have  pre- 
tended to  it. 

Woodward,  Essay  towards  a  Nat.  Hist,  of  the  Earth. 

elusive  (e-lu'siv),  a.  [<  L.  elusus,  pp.  of  elu- 
dere,  elude,  +  -^ve.]  Eluding,  or  having  a  ten- 
dency to  elude;  hard  to  grasp  or  confine;  slip- 
pery. 

Hurl'd  on  the  crags,  behold  they  gasp,  they  bleed  I 
And,  groaning,  cling  upon  th'  elusive  weed. 

Falconer,  Shipwreck,  iii. 
Piety  is  too  subtile  and  elusive  to  be  drawn  into  and  con- 
fined in  definitions.  Alcott,  Table-Talk,  p.  102. 
The  moon  was  full,  and  snowed  down  the  mellowest  ligljt 
on  the  gray  domes,  which  in  their  soft,  elusive  outlines, 
and  strange  effect  of  far-withdrawal,  rhymed  like  faint- 
heard  refrains  to  the  bright  and  vivid  arches  of  the  facade. 


Howells,  Venetian  Life,  xviii. 

hwat,  <  AS.  elUs  hwcet,  something  else:' elles,    .iTitL™^  *^'""'"*  "^  n5  fflf'LJ"?^™^ Jif?"  "''^''".'P  elusively  (e-M'siv-li),  flS(fe.    With  or  by  elusion, 

else;  hwcet,  indef.,  what.     See  e&e  and  what,     f^™^^!™^-     ^    ^  ^    Bp  Hacket,  Aip.  mm^m.,  I.  se.  glusiveness  (e-lu'sivlnes),  n.     The  quality  of 

and  cf.  somewhat.]    Something  or  anything  eluctationt  (e-luk-ta  shon),  n.    l<  hh.  elucta-  being  elusive ;  tendency  to  elude, 

else;  other  things.                                                             ^?(''-)'/  ^■^'^<>^P'  struggle  out:  seeeluctate]  Moreover,  we  had  Miss  Peggy,  with  her  banjo  and  her 

When  talking  of  the  dainty  flesh  and  elsewhat  as  they  eate.     ^^?  ^°*  °^  bursting  forth,  or  of  escaping  with  bright  eyes,  and  her  malice  and  her  mocking  wiU-o'-the- 

Wamer,  Albion's  England,  1592.     ^  Struggle.  wisp  elusiveness  of  mood.             W.  Black,  House-boat,  x. 

elsewhent  (els'hwen),  adv.    r<  ME.  elleswhen;  <        Ye  do  .  .  .  sue  to  God  ...  for  our  happy  elmtation  eluSOrineSS    (e-lu's6-ri-nes),  n.     The  state   or 

else  +  when.]    At  another  time.                             out  of  those  miseries.     Bp.  flaZi,  invisible  World,  ii.  §7.  quality  of  being  elusory. 

Weshuldemakeadockettof  the  names  of  such  men  of  elucubrate  (e-lu'ku-brat),  V.  i       [Cf.  It.  elum-  elUSOry  (f-lli'so-ri),  a.     [<  ML.  ehisorius,  de- 

nobylytie  here,  as  we  thought  mete  and  convenyent  to    brato,  adj.;  <  L.  elucubrare,  dep.  elucubrari  (>  eeptive,  <  L.  elusus,  pp.  of  eludere,  elude:  see 

F.  ilucubrer),  composp  by  lamplight,  <  e,  out, 
+  ^MCMftrare,  work  by  lamplight:  see  lucubrate.] 
Same  as  lucubrate. 


serve  his  highnes,  in  case  his  graces  will  were,  this  preas- 
ent  yeare,  or  elles-when,  to  use  ther  servyce  in  any  other 
foreyn  countrey.  State  Papers,  III.  652. 

elsewhere  (els'hwar),  adv.  [<  ME.  elleshwer, 
elleshwar,  <  AS.  elles  hwcer,  elles  hwdr:  elles,  else; 
Irncer,  indef.,  where.]  In  another  place  or  in 
other  places;  somewhere  or  anywhere  else :  as, 
these  trees  are  not  to  be  foimd  elsewhere. 

Seek  you  in  Rome  for  honour :  I  will  labour 
To  find  content  elsewhere. 

Fletcher  (and  another  ?),  Prophetess,  iv.  5. 
That  he  himself  was  the  Author  of  that  Rebellion,  he 
denies  both  heer  and  elswhere,  with  many  imprecations, 
but  no  solid  evidence.  Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xii. 

We  may  waive  just  ao  much  care  of  ourselves  as  we 
honestly  bestow  elsewhere.  Thoreau,  Walden,  p.  13. 

The  Persian  sword,  formidable  elsewhere,  was  not  adapt- 
ed to  do  good  service  against  the  bronze  armor  and  the 
spear  of  the  Hellenes. 

Von  Banke,  Univ.  Hist,  (trans.),  p.  167. 

elsewhither  (els'hwil'H''''6r),  adv.  [Early  mod. 
E.  also  elswhither;  <  ME.  *elleswhider,  elles- 
whoder,  <  AS.  elles  hwider,  elles  hwyder:  elles, 
elsej  hwider,  hwyder,  whither.]  In  another  di- 
rection.    [Rare.] 

To  Yrlond  heo  fiowe  ageyn,  &  elles  wyder  heo  mygte. 

Bob.  of  Gloucester,  p.  103. 

Our  course  lies  elsewhither.      Carlyle,  in  Fronde,  I.  30. 

elsewiset  (els'wiz),  adv.     [Early  mod.  E.  also 

elswise;  <  else  +  -wise,  after  otherwise.]    In  a 

different  manner;  otherwise. 

And  so  is  this  matter,  which  would  elswise  haue  caused 
much  spyte  and  hatred,  opened  in  our  names. 

J,  Udall,  On  1  Cor.  iii. 


Just  as,  when  grooms  tie  up  aud  dress  a  steed. 

Boys  lounge  and  look  on,  and  elucubrate 

What  the  round  brush  is  used  for,  what  the  square. 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  II.  240. 

elucubrationf  (e-lii-ku-bra'shon),  n.  [=  F.  Slw- 
cubration  =  Pg.  elucubragSo  =  It.  elucubrazione; 
<  elucubrate  +  -don.]     Same  as  hicubration. 

I  remember  that  Mons.  Huygens,  who  used  to  prescribe 
to  me  the  benefit  of  his  little  wax  taper  for  night  elucu- 
brations  preferable  to  all  other  candle  or  lamp  light  what- 
soever. Evelyn,  To  Dr.  Beale,  Aug.,  1668. 

elude  (e-liid'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  eluded,  ppr. 
eluding'.  [=  F.  Muder  =  Sp.  Pg.  eludir  =  It.  elu- 
dere, <  L.  eludere,  finish  play,  win  at  play,  elude 
or  parry  a  blow,  frustrate,  deceive,  mock,  <  e, 
out,  +  ludere,  play:  see  ludicrous.  Cf.  allude, 
collude,  delmde,  illude.]  1.  To  avoid  by  artifice, 
stratagem,  deceit,  or  dexterity ;  escape ;  evade : 
as,  to  elude  pursuit ;  to  elude  a  blow  or  stroke. 


elude.]    Of  an  elusive  character;  slipping  from 
the  grasp ;  misleading ;  fallacious ;  deceitful. 

Without  this  the  work  of  God  had  perished,  and  reli- 
gion itself  had  been  elusory. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Rule  of  Conscience,  III.  vi.  §  1. 

elute  (e-liit')j  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  eluted,  ppr. 
eluting.  [<  L.  elutus,  pp.  of  eluere,  wash  off,  < 
e,  out,  off,  +  lucre,  wash :  see  lute^,  lotion.  Ct. 
dilute.]    To  wash  off;  cleanse.     [Rare.] 

The  more  oily  any  spirit  is  the  more  pernicious,  because 
it  is  harder  to  be  eluted  by  the  blood. 

Arbuthnot,  Aliments,  «. 

elution  (f-lu'shon),  n.  [<  LL.  elutio(n-),  a 
washing,  '<.  L.  elv£re,  wash  off.]  A  washing  out ; 
any  process  by  which  bodies  are  separated  by 
the  action  of  a  solvent ;  specifically,  a  process  of 
recovering  sugar  from  molasses,  which  consists 
in  precipitating  the  sugar  as  sucrate  of  lime, 
insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  washing  it  free 
from  soluble  impurities.  The  sucrate  is  decomposed 
by  carbonic  acid,  which  precipitates  the  lime  as  carbonate, 
and  the  pure  sugar-solution  is  then  evaporated  to  crj'stal- 


power. 


The  stroke  of  humane  law  may  also  .  .  .  be  evaded  by  -i,,*  "-"'i^  /s  i,-^'*™-  s+n    „    *  .  ..,„„+    „„.:i  „„    „i., 
)wer,  or  eluded  by  slight,  by  gift,  by  favour.  elutriate  (e-Iu  tn-at),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  elu- 

Barrow,  Works,  II.  xxxiii.     triated,  ppr.  elutriating.     [<  L.  elutriatus,  pp. 
Tho'  stuck  with  Argus'  Eyes  your  Keeper  were, 
Advis'd  by  me,  you  shall  elude  his  Care. 

Congreve,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Art  of  Love. 

Me  gentle  Delia  beckons  from  the  plain, 
Then,  hid  in  shades,  eludes  her  eager  swain. 

Pope,  Spring,  1.  54. 

By  making  concessions  apparently  candid  and  ample, 
they  elude  the  great  accusation. 

JUaeaulay,  HaUam's  Const.  Hist. 


of  elutriare,  wash  out,  decant,  rack  off,  <  elu- 
ere, wash  out:  see  elute.]  To  purify  by  wash- 
ing and  straining  or  decanting;  purify  in  gen- 
eral. 

Elutriating  the  blood  as  it  passes  through  the  lungs. 

Arbuthnot,  Air. 


elutriation  (e-M-tri-a'shon),  n. 
Hon  =  Pg.  elutriagSo,  <  L.  as  if 


[=  F.  Uutria- 
elutriatio(n-),  < 


elutriation 

e/utrtore,  wash  out:  see  elutriate."}  The  opera- 
tion of  cleansing  by  washing  and  decanting. 

eluxate  (e-luk'sat),  r.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  eluxated, 
ppr.  eluxating.  [<  L.  e,  out,  +  luxatiis,  pp.  of 
;«j:«  If,  dislocate:  seeluxate.}  To  dislocate,  as 
a  bone ;  luxate.    Boag.     [Bare.] 

eluxation  (e-Iuk-sa'shpn),  n.  [<  eluxate  + 
-ion.']  The  dislocation  of  a  bone;  luxation. 
Dunglison.     [Rare.] 

elvanM  (el' van),  a.    An  improper  form  of  elfin. 

elvan^  (el'v'an),  n.  [Of  Com.  origin.]  The 
name  given  "in  Cornwall  (England)  to  dikes, 
which  are  of  frequent  oocmTence  in  that  region, 
and  which,  throughout  the  principal  mining 
districts,  have  a  course  approximately  parallel 
with  the  majority  of  the  most  productive  tin 
and  copper  lodes.  The  elvans — or  elvan-courses,  as 
they  are  n-equently  called — have  almost  identically  the 
same  ultimate  chemical  and  mineralogical  composition  as 
the  granites  of  Cornwall,  but  differ  considerably  from  them 
in  the  mode  of  aggregation  of  their  constituents.  They 
vary  in  width  from  a  few  feet  to  several  fathoms ;  they 
traverse  alike  granites  and  slates,  but  are  more  numerous 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  granites  than  they  are  elsewhere. 
Many  elvans  have  been  worked  for  the  tin  ore  which  they 
sometimes  contain.  The  rock  of  which  elvans  are  made 
up  when  occurring  in  loose  fragments  is  also  called  elvan 
or  eloan-rocJc. 

elvanite  (el'van-it),  n.  [<  elvan^  +  -ite^.']  The 
name  given  by  some  lithologists  to  the  variety 
of  rock  of  which  the  Cornish  elvans  are  made  up : 
nearly  equivalent  to  quartz-porphyry  and  gra- 
niUe  porphyry. 

Elvellaceae,  Elvellacei  (el-ve-la'se-e,  -i),  n. 
pi.     [NL.]     Same  as  Helvellacem,  Selvellacei. 

elven  (el'ven),  n.  [A  dial,  corruption  of  elmen.] 
An  elm.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

elver  (el'vfir),  n.  [A  dial,  corruption  of  eelfare, 
q.  v.]     A  young  eel ;  especially,  a  young  oon- 

fer-  or  sea-eel.     [Local,  Eng.] 
rer-caket  (el'ver-kak),  11.    Eel-cake. 

These  elver-cakes  they  dispose  of  at  Bath  and  Bristol ; 
and  when  they  are  fried  and  eaten  with  butter,  nothing 
can  be  more  delicious. 

Defoe,  Tour  through  Great  Britain,  II.  S06. 

elves,  n.    Plural  of  elf. 

elvine,  ».  [E.  dial. ;  cf.  elver.']  The  young  of 
the  eel.     [Local,  Eng.] 

elvish,  elvishly.    See  elfish,  elfishly. 

elwand,  n.    See  ellwand. 

Elymnias  (e-lim'ni-as),  n.  [NL.  (Hiibner, 
1816),  irreg.  <  Gr.  iXviiog,  a  case;  cf.  elytrum.'] 
A  genus  of  butterflies,  giving  name  to  the  sub- 
family ElymniiruB.  E.  lais  is  the  type-species, 
and  there  are  three  others,  all  of  the  old  world. 

Elymniinae  (e-lim-ni-i'ne),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Elym- 
nias +  -ince.]  A  subfamily  of  old-world  nym- 
phalid  butterflies,  of  one  genus  {Elymnias)  and 
several  species,  having  no  ocelli,  the  wings 
greatly  produced  at  the  apex  and  their  under 
surface  peculiarly  marked.  Many  of  them  re- 
semble the  Danainw  in  general  aspect. 
-El^mUS  (el'i-mus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  sTiv/xoc,  a 
kind  of  grain,  panic  or  millet.]  A  genus  of 
coarse  jperennial  grasses,  of  northern  temper- 
ate regions,  allied  to  Hordeum.  There  ai-e  about 
a  dozen  species  in  the  United  States,  some  of  which  serve 
for  hay  aud  pasturage.  Commonly  known  as  rye-grass  or 
lyme-graes. 

Elysla  (|-lis'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  liUaiog,  Ely- 
sian :  see  Elysimn.]  The  typical  genus  of  abran- 
chiate gastropods 
of  the  family 
ElysiidcE,  having 
well  ■  developed 
tentacles  and  the 
sides  of  the  body 
with      wing-like 

expansions.         E.  Etysinvtri^is. 

viHdis,  of  European, 

and  E.  chlorotiea,  of  American  seas,  are  examples  ;  they 
resemble  slugs,  and  are  found  in  sea-^vrack,  eel-grass,  etc. 
Elysian  (f-Uz'ian),  a.  [=  p.  Slysien,  a.,  6ly- 
sien,  n. ;  cf .  Sp.  eliseo,  elisio  =  Pg.  elysio  =  It. 
elisio,  <  L.  elysius,  <  Gr.  iiTwatog,  Elysian:  see 
Elysium.]  Pertaining  to  Elysium,  or  the  abode 
of  the  blessed  after  death ;  hence,  blessed ;  de- 
lightfully, exquisitely,  or  divinely  happy ;  full 
of  the  highest  kind  of  enjoyment,  happiness,  or 
bliss. 

The  power  I  serve 
Laughs  at  your  happy  Araby,  or  the 
Elynan  shades.    Massinger,  Virgin  Martyr,  iv.  3. 

In  that  Elysian  age  (misnamed  of  gold). 

The  age  of  love,  and  innocence,  and  joy, 
Wlien  all  were  great  and  free !    Beattw,  Minstrel,  ii. 

'  Hope's  elysian  isles.  0.  W.  Holmes,  Fountain  of  Youth. 

There  is  no  Death !    What  seems  so  is  transition ; 

This  life  of  mortal  breath 
Is  but  the  suburb  of  the  life  elysian, 

Whose  portal  we  call  Death. 

Longfellow,  Keslgnation. 


1884        ■ 

Elvsian  Fields  [cf.  r.  ChampsSlysies  =  Sp.  Cam:pos 
Eliseos  =  Pg.  Campos  Eliseos  or  simply  Eliseos  =  It.  Canipi 
Elisi,  <  L.  Campi  Elysii  or  simply  Elysii,  tr.  of  Gr.  "RKvtjia. 
TreSia :  see  Elysium],  Elysium. 

elysiid  (f-lis'i-id),  «.  A  gastropod  of  the  fam- 
ily Elysddai. 

Elysiidae  (el-i-si'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Elysia 
+  -ddce.]  A  family  of  marine  saceoglossate 
pellibranchiate  gastropods,  with  auriform  ten- 
tacles, without  gills,  and  resembUng  slugs,  but 
having  the  sides  of  the  body  alate.  The  whole 
shape  is  leaf-like,  the  neck  corresponding  to  a 
petiole.   Also  spelled  Elysiadce.    See  cut  under 


Elysium  (e-liz'ium),  n.  [=  P.  Mlysee  =  Sp. 
Eliseo,  Elisio  =  Pg.  Elyseo,  Elysio  =  It.  Elisio, 

<  L.  Elysium  (ML.  also  *Elyseum),  <  Gr.  'RMaiov 
(neut.  of  j]lvatog,  Elysian),  in  ''SMaiov  tteSIov, 
later  in  pi.  ''R^vata  ■KeSla,  the  Elysian  Field,  or 
Fields,  i.  e.,  the  field  of  the  departed,  lit._  of 
going  or  coming,  <  rj'hiai.g,  var.  of  ifievciQ,  a  going 
or  coming,  advent,  <  clevaEodai.,  future,  eWelv 
(ind.  ijlvBov,  ^Wov),  2d  aor.,  go,  come  (associ- 
ated with  £p;i:ea9a(,  go,  come),  whence  alsoprob. 
k'kevBepog,  free.]  In  G4-.  myth.,  the  abode  of  the 
blessed  after  death.  Also  called  the  Elysian 
Eields.  It  is  placed  by  Homer  on  the  western  border  of 
the  earth ;  by  Hesiod  and  Pindai'  in  the  Islands  of  the  Blest ; 
by  later  poets  in  the  nether  world.  It  was  conceived  of 
as  a  place  of  perfect  delight.  In  modern  literature  Ely- 
sium is  often  used  for  any  place  of  exquisite  happiness,  and 
as  synonymous  (without  religious  reference)  to  Heaven. 

Once  more,  farewell !  go,  find  Elysium,, 
There  where  the  happy  souls  are  crown'd  with  blessings. 
Fletcher,  Valentinian,  iii.  1. 

The  flowery-kirtled  Naiades  .  .  . 
Who,  as  they  sung,  would  take  the  prison'd  soul. 
And  lap  it  in  Elysium.  Milton,  Comus,  1.  257. 

And,  oh !  if  there  be  an  Elysium  on  earth, 
It  is  this,  it  is  this. 

Moore,  Light  of  the  Harem. 

An  Elysium  more  pure  and  bright  than  that  of  the 
Greeks.  Is.  Taylor. 

elytra,  n.    Plural  of  elytrum. 

elytra!  (el'i-tral),  a.  [<  elytrum  +  -al.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  elytra :  as,  elytral  strise ;  ely- 
tral  sulci.— Elytral  llgula,  a  tongue-like  process  on 
the  inner  face  of  the  side  margins  of  the  elytrum,  serving 
to  hold  it  more  securely  to  the  abdomen  in  repose,  found 
in  certain  aquatic  beetles. — Elytral  plica  orfoldj  alongi- 
tudinal  ridge  on  the  interior  surface  of  each  elytrum,  near 
the  outer  margin.  In  repose  it  embraces  the  upper  surface 
of  the  abdomen. 

elytriform  (e-lit'ri-f6rm),  a.  [<  NL.  elytrum, 
elytrum,  +  L.  forma,  shape.]  Having  the  form 
or  character  of  an  elytrum ;  elytroid. 

elytrigerous  (el-i-trij'e-rus),  a.  [<  NL.  ely- 
trum, elytrum,  -f-  L.  ger'ere,  carry,  -t-  -ous.]  Hay- 
ing elytra,  or  bearing  an  elytrum. 

The  order  of  arrangement  of  the  elytrigerous  and  cir- 
rigerous  somites  [of  Polynoe]  is  very  curious. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Invei-t.,  p.  206. 

elytrine  (el'i-trin),  ».  [<  elytrum  +  -ine^.]  The 
substance  of  which  the  horny  covering  of  cole- 
opterous insects  is  composed. 

elytritis  (el-i-tri'tis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  sTivrpav,  a 
sheath  (vagina),  -I-  -«fe.]    Colpitis ;  vaginitis. 

elytrocele  (el'i-tro-sel),  n.  [<  Gr.  iXvTpov,  a 
sheath  (vagina),  +  nijlTi,  a  tumor.]  Same  as 
colpocele. 

elytro-episiorrhapliy  (el"i-tr6-ep"i-si-or'a-fi), 
n.  [<  Gr.  ilvrpov,  a  sheath  (vagina),  -I-  episior- 
rhaphy.]  A  combination  of  colporrhaphy  with 
episiorrhaphy. 

Elytrogona  (el-i-trog'o-na),  n.  [NL.,  <  ehirpov, 
a  case,  sheath,  elytrum,  -I-  -yovog,  producing : 
see  -gonous.  ]  A  genus  of  phytophagous  beetles, 
of  the  family  Cassididw. 

elytroid   (el'i-troid),   a.       [<  Gr.  iTivrposiS^c, 

<  ilmpov,  a  sheath,  -t-  eldog,  form.]  Elytriform ; 
sheath-like ;  vaginal. 

elytron,  «.    See  elytrum. 

elytroplastic  (el"i-tro-plas'tik),  a.  [As  elytro- 
pl-asty  + -ic]     8a,m.e  as  colpoplastic. 

elytroplasty  (el'i-tro-plas-ti),  «.  [<  Gr.  e?M- 
rpov,  a  sheath  (vagina),  -f-  irTiiacuv,  form.] 
Same  as  colpoplasty. 

Elytroptera  (el-i-trop'te-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  lh)Tpov,  a  case,  sheath,  elytrum,  -f-  Ttrepdv,  a 
wing.]  ClairviUe's  name  (1806)  of  the  group 
of  insects  now  known  as  the  order  Coleoptera. 
It  was  never  cuiTcnt,  as  the  nearly  contemporaneous  ar- 
rangement of  Illiger,  which  combined  the  Linnean  and 
Fabrician  systems,  and  adopted  Ray's  name  Coleoptera, 
came  at  once  into  general  use. 

elytroptosis  (el"i-trop-t6'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
ilvrpov,  a  sheath  (vagina),  +  irroxrig,  a  fall,  < 
mTTTeiv,  fall.]  'Lapathol.,  prolapse  of  the  vagina. 

elytrorrhaphy  (el-i-tror'a-fi),  n.  [<  Gr.  ilv- 
rpov,  a  sheath  (vagina),  -I-  Aow,  a  seam,  suture, 

<  l>avTeiv,  sew.]     Same  as  colporrhaphy. 


Elytrum  of  Palynof, 
a  polychsetous  annelid, 
bearing  fimbrise,  view- 
ed from  above  (liiglily 
magnified). 


emacerate 

elytrotomy  (el-i-trot'o-mi),  «.  [<  Gr.  i>iVTpov, 
a  sheath  (vagina),  +  'ro/i^,  a  cutting.]  A  cut- 
ting into  the  vaginal  walls. 

elytrum,  elytron  (el'i-ti-um,  -tron),  n.;  pi. 
elytra  (-tra).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  iTwrpov,  a  cover,  cov- 
ering, as  a  ease,  sheath,  shard  of  a  beetle's 
wing,  shell,  husk,  capsule,  etc.  (cf.  llvpoQ,  a 
case,  cover),  <  eMiEiv,  roUround,  wrap  up,  cover.] 

1.  In  entom.,  the  modified  fore  wing  of  beetles 
or  Coleoptera,  forming  with  its  fellow  of  the 
Opposite  side  a  hard,  homy,  or  leathery  case 
or  sheath,  more  or  less  completely  covering 
and  protecting  the  posteriormembranous  wings 
when  these  are  folded  at  rest,  and  usually 
forming  an  extensive  portion  of  the  upper  sur- 
face of  a  beetle  ;  a  shard.  The  elytra  are  also  known 
as  wind-covers  or  wing-sheaths.  They  are  elevated  during 
flight,  but  do  not  serve  as  wings.  See  cuts  under  Coleop- 
tera and  beetle. 

2.  In  some  chsstopodous  annelids,  as  the  Aphro- 
ditidce,  or  polychsetous  annelids,  as  the  Poly- 
noe,  one  of  the  squamous  lameUee  overlying 
one  another  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  worm, 
made  by  a  modification  of  the 
dorsal  cirri  of  the  parapodia, 
of  which  they  are  thus  special- 
ized appendages — Auriculate, 
bispinose,  connate,  dimidiate, 
etc.,  eljrtra.    See  the  adjectives. 

Elzevir  (el'ze-ver),  a.  and  «. 
[F.  ElzSvir,  formerly  also  El- 
sevier, D.  Elsevier.]  I.  a.  1. 
Of  or  belonging  to  the  Elze- 
vir family  of  Dutch  printers. 
See  below. — 2.  Noting  a  cut 
of  printing-type.  See  II.,  2. 
— Elzevir  editions,  editions  of  the 
Latin,  French,  and  German  classics, 
and  other  works,  published  by  a 
family  of  Dutch  printers  named  El- 
zevir (Elsevier)  at  Leyden  and  Am- 
sterdam, chiefly  between  1583  and 
1680.  These  editions  are  highly  prized  for  their  accuracy 
and  the  elegance  of  their  type,  printing,  and  general  make- 
up. Those  most  esteemed  are  of  small  size,  24mo,  16mo, 
and  12mo. 

II.  «.  1.  A  book  printed  by  one  of  the  Elze- 
vir family. — 2.  A  form  of  old-style  printing- 
type,  with  firm  hair-lines  and  stubby  serifs, 
largely  used  by  the  Elzevirs  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

Elzeviran,  Elzevirian  (el-ze-ve'ran,  -ri-an),  n. 
[<  Elzevir  +  -an,  -ian.']  A  collector  or  fancier 
of  Elzevir  books.  See  extract  under  grangerite. 

An  "  Early-English  dramatist,"  or  an  Elzevirian. 

New  Princeton  Rev,,  V.  275. 

emi  (em),  «.  [ME.  *cw,  <  AS.  em,  <  L.  em,  the 
name  of  the  letter  M,  <  e,  the  usual  assistant 
vowel,  +  m;  a  Latin  formation,  the  Gr.  name 
being  /iii.]  1.  The  name  of  the  thirteenth  let- 
ter of  the  alphabet,  usually  written  simply  m 
or  M. —  2.  In  printing,  the  square  of  any  size 
of  type.  The  large  square  here  shown  ^H  is  the  em  of 
the  size  pica ;  the  small  one  |,  one  fourU^he  size  (one 
half  the  height  and  breadth),  is  the  em  of  the  size  non- 
pareil, the  one  here  used.  The  em  is  the  unit  of  mea- 
surement in  calculating  the  amount  of  type  in  a  piece  of 
work,  as  a  page,  a  column,  or  a  book,  the  standard  of 
reckoning  being  1,000 ;  thus,  this  page  or  this  book  con- 
tains so  many  thousand,  or  so  many  thousand  and  hundred, 
ems.  In  the  United  States  it  is  also  the  unit  in  calculat- 
ing the  amount  of  work  done  by  a  compositor,  while  the 
en  is  generally  used  for  that  purpose  in  Great  Britain. 
em2,  'em  (always  unaccented,  um),  pron.  [Usu- 
ally written  and  printed  'em,  in  17th  century 
often  'hem,  being  regarded  as  a  "  contraction" 
or  abbreviation  of  them  ;  but  in  fact  the  reg. 
descendant  of  ME.  hem,  him,  heom,  horn,  liam, 
<  AS.  him,  heom,  dat.  pi.  of  he,  he,  hed,  she,  hit, 
it,  the  MB.  and  AS.  dat.  becoming  the  E.  ohj. 
(ace.  and  dat.),  as  in  him  and  her,  and  the  ini- 
tial aspirate  falling  away  as  in  it,  and  (in  easy 
speech)  in  he,  his,  him,  her :  see  he,  she,  it.  But 
though  this  is  the  origin  of  em  or  'em,  the  form 
could  have  arisen  independently  as  a  reduc- 
tion of  them,  like  'at,  'ere,  reduced  forms  in  dial, 
speech  of  that,  there.]  In  colloquial  speech, 
the  objective  plural  of  he,  she,  it:  equivalent 
to  them. 

For  he  could  coin  and  counterfeit 
New  words  with  little  or  no  wit ;  .  .  . 
And  when  with  hasty  noise  he  spoke  'em, 
The  ignorant  for  current  took  'em. 

'    S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  I.  i.  109. 

em-1.    Assimilated  form  of  en-i  before  labials. 

em-2.    Assimilated  form  of  ew-2  before  labials. 

emaceratet  (f-mas'e-rat),  v.  t.  or  i.  [<  L.  eimaee- 
ratus,  defined  '  emaciated,'  equiv.  to  emadatus 
(see  emaciate),  if  genuine,  a  mistaken  form  for 
"emaeratus,  <  e  +  maeer  (macr-),  lean,  whence 
ult.  E.  meager,  q.  v.]  To  make  or  become  lean; 
emaciate. 
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emacerationt  (f-mas-e-ra'shgn),  n.  [<  emacer- 
ate  +  -ion/]  A  making  or  becoming  lean;  ema- 
ciation. 

emaciate  (e-ma'shi-at),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  ema- 
ciated, ppr.  emaciating.  [<  L.  emaciatus,  pp. 
of  emaciare  (>  It.  emaoiare),  make  lean,  cause 
to  waste  away,  <  e,  out,  +  *maciare,  make  lean, 
<  mades,  leanness,  <  macere,  be  lean,  macer 
(macr-),  lean,  whence  ult.  E.  meager,  q.  v.]  I, 
trans.  To  cause  to  lose  flesh  gradually ;  waste 
the  flesh  of ;  reduce  to  leanness :  as,  great  suf- 
fering emaciates  the  body. 

A  cold  sweat  bedews  his  emaciated  cheeks. 

V.  Knox,  Christian  Philosophy,  §  66. 

II.  intrans.  To  lose  flesh  gradually ;  become 
lean,  as  by  disease  or  pining ;  waste  away,  as 
flesh. 

He  [Aristotle]  emaciated  and  pined  away. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  vii.  14. 

emaciate  (e-ma'sM-at),  a.  [<  L.  emaciatus,  pp. : 
see  the  ver'b.]  Thin;  wasted;  greatly  reduced 
in  flesh.     [Poetical.] 

Or  groom  invade  me  with  defying  front 
And  stern  demeanour,  whose  emaciate  steeds  .  .  . 
,  Had  panted  oft  beneath  my  goring  steel. 

T.  Warton,  Panegyric  on  Oxford  Ale. 

emaciation  (f-ma-shi-a'shpn),  n.  [=  P.  emaci- 
ation =  Sp.  emaciacion  =  tg.  emaciagSo  =  It. 
emaciazione;  <  L.  as  if  *emaciatio{n-),  <  emaci- 
are, pp.  emaciatus,^  make  lean :  see  emaciate.'] 
1.  The  act  of  making  lean  or  thin  in  flesh. — 2. 
The  state  of  becoming  thin  by  gradual  wasting 
of  flesh ;  the  state  of  being  reduced  to  leanness. 

Searchers  cannot  tell  whether  this  emaciation  or  lean- 
ness were  from  a  phthisis,  or  from  an  hectick  fever. 

Qraunt,  Bills  of  Mortality. 

Marked  by  the  emaciation  of  abstinence.  Scott. 

emaculatet  (f-mak'u-lat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  emacula- 
tus,  pp.  of  eniaculare,  clear  from  spots,  <  e,  out, 
-t-  macula,  a  spot:  see  macula  and  maiP-.]  To 
free  from  spots  or  blemishes;  remove  errors 
from;  correct. 

Lipsius,  Savile,  Pichena,  and  others  have  taken  great 
pains  with  him  [Tacitus]  in  emaculating  the  text,  settling 
tile  reading,  etc.  Hales,  Golden  Kemains,  p.  273. 

emaculationt  (e-mak-u-la'shon),  n.  [<  emacu- 
late  +  -ion.]  The  act'  or  operation  of  freeing 
from  spots. 

emailt,  emalt,  «•     Same  as  amel. 
Set  rich  rubye  to  reed  emayle, 
The  raven's  phime  to  peacocke's  tayle. 
.  Puttenham,  Partheniades,  xv. 

emanant  (em'a-nant),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  ema- 
nan{t-)s,  ppr.  of  emanare,  flow  out,  spring  out 
of,  arise,  proceed  from:  see  emanate,]  I.  a. 
Flowing,  issuing,  or  proceeding  from  some- 
thing else ;  becoming  apparent  by  an  effect. 

The  most  wise  counsel  and  purpose  of  Almighty  God 
terminated  in  those  two  great  transient  or  emanant  acts 
or  works,  the  works  of  creation  and  providence. 

.Sir  M.  Hale,  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  35. 

II.  n.  In  math.,  the  result  of  operating  any 
number  of  times  upon  a  quantic  with  the  oper- 
ator (aj'd/dr  -f-  y'djdy  +,  etc.).  J.  J.  Sylvester, 
1853.  Cayley  (1856)  defines  it  as  one  of  the  coefficients  of 
the  quantic  formed  by  substituting  for  x,  y,  etc.,  the  fa- 
cients  of  the  quantic  to  which  the  emanant  belongs,  Ix  + 
mat,  ly  +  my',  etc.,  and  then  considering  I  and  m  as  the 
two  facients  of  the  new  quantic  so  obtained. 
emanate  (em'a-nat),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  emanated, 
ppr.  emanating.  [<  L.  emanatus,  pp.  of  emanare 
(>  It.  emanare  =  Sp.  Pg.  emanar  =  F.  Smaner,  > 
E.  emane,  q.  v.),  flow  out,  spring  out  of,  arise, 
proceed  from,  <  e,  out,  +  manare,  flow :  see  ma- 
nation,  madid.]  I.  intrans.  To  flow  out  or  is- 
sue; proceed,  as  from  a  source  or  origin;  come 
or  go  forth :  used  chiefly  of  intangible  things : 
as,  light  emanates  from  the  sun ;  fragrance  ema- 
nates from  flowers ;  power  emanates  from  the 
people. 

Xliat  subsisting  form  of  government  from  which  all  laws 
emanate.  De  Quincey. 

All  the  stories  we  heaxd  emanated  from_  Calcutta. 

W.  H.  Russell,  Diary  in  India,  I.  2. 

The  Hebrew  word  used  here  [in  Genesis]  for  light  in- 
cludes the  allied  forces  of  heat  and  electricity,  which  with 
light  now  emanate  from  the  solar  photosphere. 

Dawson,  Nature  and  the  Bible,  p.  92. 

II.  trans.  To  send  or  give  out;  manifest. 
[Rare.] 

We  spoke  of  bright  topics  only,  his  manner  all  the 
while  emanating  the  silent  sympathy  which  helps  so 
much  because  it  respects  so  much. 

Quoted  in  Merriam's  Bowles,  II.  413. 

emanate  (em'a-nat),  a.  [<  L.  emanatus,  pp.:  see 
the  verb.]  Issuing  out ;  emanant.  Southey. 
[Rare.]  , 

emanation  (em-a-na'shon),  n.  [=  E.  emana- 
Uon  =z  Sp.  emanacion  =  Pg.  emanageto  =  It. 
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emanazione;  <  LL.  emanatio(n-),  an  emana- 
tion, <  L.  emanare,  flow  out:  see  emanate.] 
1.  The  act  of  flowing  or  issuing  from  a  foun- 
tainhead  or  origin;  emission;  radiation. —  2. 
In  philos. :  (a)  Efficient  causation  due  to  the 
essence  and  not  to  any  particular  action  of 
the  cause.  Thus,  when  the  trunk  of  a  tree  is 
moved,  the  branches  go  along  with  it  by  virtue 
of  emanation.  Hence — (6)  The  production  of 
anything  by  such  a  process  of  causation,  as 
from  the  divine  essence.  The  doctrine  of  emana- 
tion appears  in  its  noblest  form  in  the  Enneads  of  Ploti- 
nus,  who  makes  sensible  things  to  emanate  from  the 
Ideas,  the  Ideas  to  emanate  from  the  Nous,  and  the  Nous 
to  emanate  from  the  One.  lamblichus  makes  the  One  to 
emanate  from  the  Good,  thus  going  one  step  further.  The 
Gnostics  and  Cabalists  pushed  the  doctrine  to  fantastic 
developments. 

In  the  work  of  the  creation  we  see  a  double  eTmmation  of 
virtue  from  God.     Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  i.  61. 

3.  That  which  issues,  flows,  or  is  given  out 
from  any  substance  or  body ;  eflux ;  effluvium : 
as,  the  odor  of  a  flower  is  an  emanation  of  its 
particles. 

Justice  is  the  brightest  emanatitm  from  the  gospel. 

SySiey  Smith. 

4.  In  alg.,  the  process  of  obtaining  the  succes- 
sive emanants  of  a  quantic. 

Reg^ault's  chemical  principle  of  substitution  and  the  al- 
gebraical one  of  emanation  are  identical.    J.  J.  Sylvester. 

Facients  of  emanation,  the  facients  x',  y',  etc.,  referred 
to  in  Cayley's  definition  of  an  emanant. 
emanationism  (em-a-na'shgn-izm),  n.    [<  ema- 
nation +  -ism.]    Devotion  to  theories  of  ema- 
nation. 

It  [superstition]  settled  very  thickly  again  in  the  first 
Christian  centuries,  as  cabalism,  emanationiavn,  neo-pla- 
tonism,  etc.,  with  their  hierarchies  of  spirit-hosts. 

G.  S.  Hall,  German  Culture,  p.  315. 

emanatist  (em'a-na-tist),  n.  and  a.  [<  emanate 
+  -ist.]  I.  n.  In  theol.,  one  who  believes  in 
the  efflux  of  other  beings  from  the  divine  es- 
sence ;  especially,  a  member  of  one  of  the  an- 
cient Gnostic  sects,  such  as  that  of  the  Val- 
entiniaus,  which  maintained  that  other  beings 
were  so  evolved.    See  emanation,  2  (6). 

II.  a.  In  theol.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  emanatists. 

When  then  it  was  taken  into  the  service  of  these  Ema- 
natist [Valentiuian  and  Manichean]  doctrines,  the  Homo- 
ousion  implied  nothing  higher  than  a  generic  or  specific 
bond  of  unity.  .  .  .  The  Nicene  Fathers,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  able,  under  altered  circumstances,  to  vindicate 
for  the  word  [Homoousion]  its  Catholic  meaning,  unaf- 
fected by  any  Em^muitist  gloss. 

Liddon,  Bampton  Lectures,  pp.  439,  440. 

emanative  (em'a-na-tiv),  a.  [<  emanate  + 
-ive.]  Proceeding  by  emanation ;  issuing  or 
flowing  out,  as  an  effect  due  to  the  mere  exis- 
tence of  a  cause,  without  any  particular  activity 
of  the  latter. 

By  an  ernanative  cause  is  understood  such  a  cause  as 
merely  by  being,  no  other  activity  or  causality  interposed, 
produces  an  effect.    Dr.  H.  More,  Immortal,  of  Soul,  i.  6. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  cause  causes-  the  effect  by 
its  own  existence,  without  any  causality  distinct  from  its 
existence ;  and  this  by  some  is  called  emanative :  which 
word,  though  feigned  with  repugnancy  to  the  analogy  of 
the  Latin  tongue,  yet  is  it  to  be  used  upon  this  occasion 
till  a  more  convenient  can  be  found  out. 

Burgersdicius,  tr.  by  a  Gentleman. 

'Tis  against  the  nature  of  emanative  effects* ...  to  sub- 
sist but  by  the  continual  influence  of  their  causes. 

Glanville,  Essays,  i. 

emanatively  (em'a-na-tiv-li),  adv.  In  or  after 
the  manner  of  an  emanation ;  by  emanation. 

It  is  acknowledged  by  us  that  no  natural,  imperfect, 
created  being  can  create,  or  emanativdy  produce,  a  new 
substance  which  was  not  before,  and  give  it  its  whole  be- 
intr.  Citdworth,  Intellectual  System. 

emanatory  (em'a-na-to-ri),  a.  [<  ML.  *emana- 
torius  (neut.  emanatbrium,  a  fountain),  <  L.  ema- 
nare, flow  out :  see  emanate.]  Having  the  na- 
ture of  an  emanation;  emanative. 

Nor  is  there  any  incongruity  that  one  substance  should 
cause  something  else  which  we  may  in  some  sense  call 
substance,  though  but  secondary  or  emanatory. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Immortal,  of  Soul,  i.  6. 

6manche  (a-monsh'),  »•  In  '^er.,  same  as  mancJie. 

emancipate  (e-man'si-pat),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
emancipated,  ppr.  emancipattrng.  [<  L.  eman- 
cipatus,  *pp.  of  emancipare,  emancupare  (>  It. 
emanoipare  =  Sp.  Pg.  emancipar  =  P.  6manm- 
per  =  D.  emanciperen  =  Gr.  emanoipiren  =  Dan. 
emancipere  =  Sw.  emancipera,  emancipate), 
declare  (a  son)  free  and  independent  of  the 
father's  power  by  the  thrice-repeated  act  of 
maimpaUo  and  manumissio,  give  from  one's 
own  power  or  authority  into  that  of  another, 
give  up,  surrender,  <  e,  out,  +  mancipare,  man- 
cupare,  give  over  or  deliver  up,  as  property,  by 
means  of  the  formal  act  called  mancipium,  give 
up,  transfer,  <  manceps  (mandp-),  a  purchaser, 
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a  contractor,  lit.  one  who  takes  (the  property 
or  a  symbol  of  it)  in  hand,  <  manus,  hand,  -I- 
eapere,  take.  From  manceps  comes  also  man- 
cipium,  the  formal  act  of  purchase,  hence  a 
thing  so  purchased,  and  esp.  a  slave ;  but  eman- 
cipare was  not  used  in  reference  to  freeing 
slaves,  the  word  for  this  act  being  manumittere  : 
see  manumit.]  1 .  To  set  free  from  servitude  or 
bondage  by  voluntary  act ;  restore  from  slavery 
to  freedom;  liberate:  ils,  to  emancipate  a,  Bla,\e. 

When  the  dying  slaveholder  asked  for  the  last  sacra- 
ments, his  spiritual  attendants  regularly  adjured  him,  as 
he  loved  his  soul,  to  emancipate  his  brethren  for  whom 
Christ  had  died.  Macaulay. 

2.  To  set  free  or  liberate ;  in  a  general  sense, 
to  free  from  civil  restriction,  or  restraint  of 
any  kind;  liberate  from  bondage,  subjection,  or 
controlling  power  or  influence :  as,  to  emanci- 
pate one  from  prejudices  or  error. 

They  emancipated  themselves  from  dependence. 

Arbuthnot. 

No  man  can  quite  emancipate  hunself  from  his  age  and 
country.  E'mersori,  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  319. 

=Syn.  Emancipate,  Manwmit,  Enfranchise,  Liberate,  dis- 
enthrall, release,  unfetter,  unshackle.  To  manumit  is 
the  act  of  an  individual  formally  freeing  a  slave  ;  the 
word  has  no  figurative  uses.  To  enutncipate  is  to  free 
from  a  literal  or  a  figurative  slavery :  as,  the  slaves  in 
the  West  Indies  were  etnancipated ;  to  emancipate  the 
mind.  To  enfranchise  is  to  bring  into  freedom  or  into 
civil  rights ;  hence  the  word  often  refers  to  the  lifting  of 
a  slave  into  full  civil  equality  with  freemen.  Liberate  is 
a  general  word  for  setting  or  making  free,  whether  from 
slavery,  from  confinement,  or  from  real  or  figurative  op- 
pressions, as  fears,  doubts,  etc. 

Thought  emancipated  itself  from  expression  without 
becoming  its  tyrant. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  326. 

All  slaves  that  had  been  taken  from  the  northern  shore 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  were  to  be  manumitted  and  re- 
stored to  their  country.  Bancroft,  Hist.  U.  S.,  I.  62. 

In  the  course  of  his  life  he  [a  Roman  master]  enfran- 
chised individual  slaves.  On  his  death-bed  or  by  his  will 
he  constantly  emancipated  multitudes. 

Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  I.  249. 

To  cast  the  captive's  chains  aside 
And  liberate  the  slave, 

Longfellow,  The  Good  Part. 

emancipate  (e-man'si-pat),  a.  [<  L.  emancipa- 
tus,  pp. :  see  the  verb.]   Freed ;  emancipated. 

We  have  no  slaves  at  home.  Then  why  abroad  ? 
And  they  themselves,  once  ferried  o'er  the  wave 
That  parts  us,  are  emancipate  and  loos'd. 

Cowper,  Task,  11.  39. 

emancipation  (e-man-si-pa'shon),  n.  [=  F. 
4maneipation  =  Sp.  emandpacion  =  Pg.  eman- 
cipagao  =  It.  emancipazione  =  D.  emandpaiie  = 
Gr.  Dan.  Sw.  'im.andpation,  <  L.  emandpatio(n-), 
emancipation,  <  emancipare,  emancipate :  see 
emandpate.]  1.  The  act  of  setting  free  from 
bondage,  servitude,  or  slavery,  or  from  depen- 
dence, civil  restraints  or  disabilities,  etc. ;  de- 
liverance from  controlling  influence  or  subjec- 
tion ;  liberation :  as,  the  emancipation  ot  slaves ; 
emancipation  from  prejudices,  or  from  burden- 
some legal  disqualifications ;  the  emandpation 
of  Catholics  by  the  act  of  Parliament  passed 
in  1829. 

Previous  to  the  triumph  of  Emancipation  in  the  Fed- 
eral District  there  was  no  public  provision  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  Blacks,  whether  bOnd  or  free. 

H.  Greeley,  Amer.  Conflict,  II.  64. 

ETnaneipation  by  testament  acquired  such  dimensions 
that  Augustus  found  it  necessary  to  restrict  the  power; 
and  he  made  several  limitations,  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant was  that  no  one  should  emancipate  by  his  will 
more  than  one  hundred  of  his  slaves. 

Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  I.  249. 

2.  The  freeing  of  a  minor  from  parental  con- 
trol. It  may  be  accomplished  by  the  contract  of  parent 
and  chUd,  and  in  the  case  of  a  female  by  marriage,  and 
in  some  states  by  judicial  decree.—  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion Act.  See  Catholic— Emancipation  proclamation, 
in  U.  S.  hist.,  the  proclamation  by  which,  on  January  1st, 
1863,  President  Lincoln,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  ar- 
•  mies  of  the  United  States,  declared  as  a  military  measure, 
in  accordance  with  notice  proclaimed  September  22d,  1562, 
that  within  certain  specified  territory  in  armed  rebellion  all 
persons  held  as  slaves  "are  and  henceforward  shall  be  free." 
Was  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  legally  operative 
and  efficient  the  moment  it  was  uttered  ?  or,  as  many  have 
maintained,  only  so  fast  and  so  far  as  our  armies  reached 
the  slaves  or  the  slaves  our  armies?     The  Nation,  1. 163. 

Gradual  emancipation,  the  freeing  of  slaves  by  de- 
grees or  according  to  certain  individual  contingencies,  as 
between  specified  ages  or  after  a  prescribed  length  of 
service.  Slavery  was  extinguished  by  gradual  emancipa- 
tion in  most  of  the  original  northern  United  States,  and 
it  was  at  an  early  date  advocated  by  many  in  the  more 
southern  States.  Laws  were  passed  at  different  periods 
for  gradual  emancipation  in  the  British  and  Spanish  West 
Indies  and  in  Brazil ;  but  they  have  been  in  each  instance 
finally  superseded  by  acts  for  the  absolute  abolition  of 
slavery.  =Syn.  1.  Release,  manumission,  enfranchisement. 

emancipationist  (f-man-si-pa'shon-ist),  n.  [< 
emandpation  +  -ist.]  .One  who  is  in  favor  of 
or  advocates  the  emancipation  of  slaves. — 
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Gradual  emancipationist,  in  the  history  of  slavery, 
one  who  favored  gradual  emancipation  (which  see,  under 
ematicipation). 

emancipator  (f-man' si-pa-tor),  n.  [<  LL.  eman- 
cipator, <  L.  emaneipare,  emancipate :  see  eman- 
cipate.'} One  who  emancipates,  or  liberates 
from  bondage  or  restraint. 

Richard  seized  Cyprus  not  as  a  pirate,  but  as  an  avenger 
and  emancipator. 

Stuhbs,  Medieval  and  Modem  Hist.,  p.  161. 

emancipatory  (e-man'si-pa-to-ri),  a.  [<  eman- 
cipate +  -ory.']  iPertaining  or  relating  to  eman- 
cipation ;  favoring  or  giving  emancipation :  as, 
an  emancipatory  judgment,  law,  or  decree. 

The  first  of  these  [som-ces]  was  the  ema^icipatory  spirit 
of  the  North.  The  Atlantic,  LVII.  22. 

A  woman  the  most  averse  to  any  emancipatory  ideas  con- 
cerning her  sex  can  surely  identify  her  name  with  that 
most  sexly  of  occupations,  needlework. 

Philadelphia  Times,  July  24,  1883. 

emancipist  (f-man' si-pist),  n.  [<  F.  Smanci- 
piste,  C^manciper,  emancipate  :  see  emancipate 
and  -ist.]  A  convict  in  a  European  penal  colony 
who  has  been  pardoned  or  emancipated. 

There  is  much  jealousy  between  the  children  of  the  rich 
e}nancipiit  [in  New  South  Wales]  and  the  free  settlers. 

Darwin,  Voyage  of  Beagle,  II.  231. 

For  some  time  past  the  free  colonists  [in  the  French 
penal  colonies],  by  no  means  a  numerous  class,  have  de- 
clined to  employ  emaricipi^ts,  declaring  that  while  they 
claimed  the  free  man's  wages  they  would  not  give  the  free 
man's  work.  Nineteenth  Century,  XXI.  839. 

emandibulate  (e-man-dib'u-lat),  a.  [<  L.  e- 
priv.  +  mandibula,  mandible :  see  mandibulate.'] 

1.  In  entom.,  having  no  mandibles,  or  having 
those  organs  so  modified  that  they  cannot  be 
used  for  grasping  or  biting,  as  in  the  Lepidoptera 
and  most  Diptera.  This  epithet  was  restricted  by 
Kirby  to  species  of  the  neuropterous  taaai.y  Phryganxidoe, 
in  which  the  mandibles  are  soft  and  very  minute,  but  the 
maxiUse  and  labium  are  well  developed. 

2.  Having  no  lower  jaw,  as  the  lampreys  and 
hags ;  eyclostomous,  as  a  vertebrate. 

emanet  (f-man'),  v.  i.  [=  P.  imaner  =  Sp.  Pg. 
emanar  =  It.  emanare,  <  L.  emanate,  flow  out, 
proceed  from:  see  emanate.l  To  flow  out; 
issue ;  emanate. 

We  may  seem  even  to  hear  the  supreme  intelligence  and 
eternal  soul  of  all  nature  give  this  commission  to  tlie  spir- 
its which  emaned  from  him. 
Sir  W.  Jones,  Mystical  Poetry  of  the  Persians  and  Hindus. 

emangt,  prep,  and  adv.  An  obsolete  form  of 
among. 
emarcid  (f-mar'sid),  a.  [Irreg.  <  L.  e-  -^  mar- 
cidus,  wittered,  after  emarcescere,  wither  away : 
see  marcid.'}  In  hot.,  flaccid;  wilted. 
emarginate  (e-mar'ji-nat),  V.  t. ;  "pret.  and  pp. 
emarginated,  ppr.  emarginating.  [<  L.  emargi- 
natus,  pp.  of  emarginare,  deprive  of  the  edge, 
<  e,  out,  +  margo  (margin-),  edge,  margin:  see 
rrMrginate.'\  To  remove  the  margin  of ;  deprive 
of  margin. 
emarginate  (e-mar'ji-nat),  a.  [<  L.  emargina- 
tus,  pp. :  see  the  verb.]  Having  the  margin  or 
extremity  taken  away.  Speoiflcally— (a)  In  hot., 
notched  at  the  blunt  apex :  applied  to  a  leaf,  petal,  stigma, 
or  to  the  gills  of  fungi.    (6)  In  mineral.,  having  all  the 

edges  of  the  primi- 
tive form  truncated, 
each  by  one  face,  (c) 
In  zo'ol.,  having  the 
margin  broken  by  a 
shallow  notch  or 
other  incurvation ; 

Three  Emarginate  Primaries  of  a  Hawk,      incised  ;    nicked.  — 

Emarginate  pro- 
thorax  or  pronotum,  in  entom.,  one  having  the  anterior 
margin  concave  for  the  reception  of  the  head,  as  in  many 
Coleoptera. 

emarginated  (e-mar'ji-na-ted),  p.  a.  Same  as 
emxirginate. 

emarginately  (e-mar'ji-nat-li),  adv.  In  the 
form  of  notches. 

emargination  (e-mar-ji-na'shon),  n.  [<  emar- 
ginate +  -jcm.]  The  act  of  taking  away  the 
margin,  or  the  state  or  condition  of  having  the 
margin  taken  away. 
Specifically — (a)  In  6oi., 
the  condition  of  having  a 
notch  at  the  summit  or 
blunt  end,  as  a  leaf  or 
petal:  as,  the  emargina- 
tion of  a  leaf.  (6)  In  zool., 
the  state  of  being  emargi- 
nate :  incision. 

Either  or  both  webs  [of 
feathers]  may  be  incised 
toward  the  end ;  this  is 
called  emarginaXion.  .  .  . 
The  least  appreciable  forking  [of  a  bird's  tail]  is  called 
emarginatimi,  and  a  tail  thus  shaped  is  said  to  be  emar- 
ginate. Cones,  Key  to  N.  A.  Birds,  pp.  112, 117. 

emarginato-excavate  (e-mar-ji-na'to-eks'ka- 
vat),  a.  In  entom.,  hollowed  out  above,  the 
next  joint  being  inserted  in  the  hollow,  as  a 
tarsal  joint. 


Leaf  of  Buxus  sempervirens  and 

Flower  of  Primula  sinensis. 

a,  a,  Emaiginations. 
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Emarginula  (e-mar-jin'u-la),  ».  [NL.,  as emar- 
gin{ate)  +  -ula.']  A  genu's  of  keyhole-limpets,  of 
the  taiaaij  Mssurellida,  or  made  type  of  a  family 
Emarginulidce,  having  an  emargination  of  the 
anterior  edge  of  the  deeply  cupped  shell.  £. 
elongatv^,  of  the  Mediterranean,  is  an  example. 

Emarginulidae  (e-mar-ji-nu'li-de),  n.  pi.  [NL. , 
<  Emarginula  +  -irfce.]  A  family  of  keyhole- 
limpets,  typified  by  the  genus  Emarginula,  sep- 
arated from  the  family  Fissurellidce. 

emarginuliform  (e-mar-jin'u-li-f6rm),  a.  [< 
NL.  Emarginula  +  L.  forma,  form.]  Resem- 
bling a  limpet  of  the  genus  Emarginula. 

emasculate  (f-mas'ku-lat),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
emasculated,  ppr.  emasculating.  [<  LL.  emascu- 
latus,  pp.  of  emasculare,  <  e,  out,  +  masculus, 
male:  see  masculine,  mdk^-.'}  I,  trans.  1.  To 
deprive  of  the  male  functions ;  deprive  of  vi- 
rility or  proereative  power ;  castrate ;  geld. 
Hence  —  2.  To  deprive  of  masculine  strength 
or  vigor ;  weaken ;  render  effeminate ;  vitiate 
by  unmanly  softness. 
Luxury  had  not  emasculated  their  minds. 

V.  Knox,  Spirit  of  Despotism,  §  2. 
The  tastes  and  habits  of  civilization,  the  innumerable 
inventions  designed  to  promote  comfort  and  diminish 
pain,  set  the  cxurent  of  society  in  a  direction  altogether 
different  from  heroism,  and  somewhat  emasculate,  though 
they  refine  and  soften,  the  character. 

Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  1. 136. 

3.  In  general,  to  weaken;  destroy  the  force  or 
strength  of ;  specifically,  to  weaken  or  destroy 
the  literary  force  of,  as  a  book  or  other  writing, 
by  too  rigid  an  expurgation,  or  by  injudicious 
editing. 

McGlashan  pruned  freely.  James  abused  McGlashan  for 
having  emasculated  his  jokes.    N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  VX.  111. 

II.  intrans.  To  become  unmanned  or  effem- 
inate. 

Though  very  few,  or  rather  none  which  have  emascu- 
lated or  turned  women,  yet  very  many  who  from  an  es- 
teem or  reality  of  being  women  have  infallibly  proved 
men.  Sir  T.  Brovme,  Vulg.  Err.,  iii.  17. 

emasculate  (f-mas'ku-lat),  a.  [<  L.  emascula- 
tus,  pp.:  see  the  verli.]  '  Deprived  of  the  male 
functions ;  castrated ;  hence,  unmanned ;  de- 
prived of  vigor. 

Thus  the  harrast,  degenerous,  emasculate  slave  is  of- 
fended with  a  jubilee,  a  manumission. 

Hammond,  Works,  IV.  515. 
Catholicism  restricts  "  religion"  to  its  priests  and  other 
emasculate  orders,  and  allows  the  laity  no  nearness  to 
God  but  what  comes  through  their  intercession. 

H.  James,  Subs,  and  Shad.,  p.  211. 

emasculation  (e-mas-ku-la'  shon) ,  n.[=¥.  Emas- 
culation; <  L.  as  if  *emasculdUo(n-),  <  emascu- 
lare, em.a,scula.te:  see  emasculate.']  1.  The  act 
of  depriving  a  male  of  the  functions  which 
characterize  the  sex;  castration. — 2.  The  act 
of  depriving  of  vigor  or  strength;  specifically, 
the  act  of  eliminating  or  altering  parts  of  a 
literary  work  in  such  a  manner  as  to  deprive  it 
of  its  original  force  or  vividness. 

The  eniasculation.s  [of  an  edition  of  "  Don  Quixote  "]  were 
some  Scotchman's.  Qayton,  Notes  on  Don  Quixote. 

3.  The  state  of  heing  emasculated;  effemi- 
nacy; unmanly  weakness. 

emasculator  (e-mas'ku-la-tor),  n.  [<  L.  emas- 
culator,  <  emasculare,  emasculate:  see  emascvr- 
late.]    One  who  or  that  which  emasculates. 

emasculatory  (f-mas'ku-la-to-ri),  a.  [<  emas- 
culate +  -ory.]  '  Serving  to  emasculate. 

embacet,  v.  t.    See  embase. 

embalet,  emballf  (em-bal',  -hkV),  v.  t.;  pret. 
and  pp.  embaled,  emballed,  ppr.  embaling,  emball- 
ing.  [<  F.  emballer  (=  Sp.  Pg.  embalar  =  It.  im- 
ballare,  make  into  a  bale,  pack  up),  <  en,  in,  + 
bale,balle, a,  hale, hdfll:  see bale^,  balU.]  1.  To 
make  up  into  a  bale,  bundle,  or  package ;  pack. 
All  the  marchaudize  they  lade  outwards,  they  emboli 
it  well  with  Oxe  hides,  so  that  if  it  take  wet,  it  can  haue 
no  great  harme.  HakluyVs  Voyages,  II.  227. 

2.  To  wrap  up ;  inclose. 

Her  streight  legs  most  bravely  were  embayld 
In  gUden  buskins  of  costly  Cordwayne. 

SpcTiser,  F.  Q.,  II.  iii.-  27. 

emballingt  (em-i)a'ling),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  em- 
ball,  taken  independently  as  <  ewi-i  +  balP- :  see 
embale,  emboli.]  The  act  of  distinguishing  by 
the  ball  or  globe,  the  ensign  of  royalty ;  promo- 
tion to  sovereignty. 

Anne.  I  swear  again,  I  would  not  be  a  queen 
For  all  the  world. 

Old  L.  In  faith,  for  little  England 

You'd  venture  an  emialling.   Shah.,  Hen.  VIII.,  ii.  3. 

Emballonura  (em-bal-o-nu'ra),  n.  [NL.,  <  (Jr. 
eii^aXAnv,  throw  in,  -1-  ovp&,  tail.]  The  typical 
genus  of  bats  of  the  family  Emballonuridw.  The 
tail  perforates  the  interfemoral  membrane  and  appears 
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loose  upon  the  upper  sui'face  lor  a  part  of  its  own  length, 
whence  the  name.  There  arp  2  incisors  and  2  premolars 
in  each  half  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  S  incisors  and  2  premo- 
lars in  each  half  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  genus  contain* 
a  lew  species,  distributed  from  Madagascar  through  tho- 
Malay  archipelago. 

emballonurid  (em-bal-o-nii'rid),  n.  A  bat  ol" 
the  family  Emballonuridte. 

Emballonuridae  (em-bal-o-nu'ri-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Emballonura  +  -idee.]  A  family  of  mi- 
crochiropteran  bats,  containing  about  12  genera, 
and  upward  of  60  species.  They  are  characterized 
by  the  obliquelj'  truncated  snout  with  prominent  nostrils 
the  first  phalanx  of  the  middle  finger  folded  in  repose 
above  the  metacarpal  bone,  and  by  the  production  of  the- 
tail  far  beyond  the  interfemoral  membrane,  or  the  per- 
foration ol  tills  membrane  by  the  tail.  There  is  general]' 
a  single  pair  of  upper  incisors.  The  family  is  nearly  coa 
mopolitan,  and  is  divided  into  Emballonurince  and  Molos- 
since. 

Emballonurinse  (em-bal"o-nu-ri'ne),  n.  «!. 
[NL.,  <  Emballonura  +  -inm.]  The  subfamily 
of  bats  typical  of  the  family  Emballonuridce, 
having  a  slender  tail  which  either  perforates; 


IDictidurus  albus,  t>elonging  to  the  subfamily  Embattonurina. 

the  interfemoral  membrane  above  or  ends  ia 
it,  weak  upper  incisors,  and  long  legs  with  slen- 
der fibulae.  The  leading  genera  are  Furia,  Em- 
ballonura, Diclidurus,  Noctilio,  and  BMnopoma. 

emballonuiine  (em-bal-o-nU'rin),  a.  and  n. 
I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  tiie  mierochiropteran 
families  Emballonuridw  and  Phyllostomidce.  The 
emballonurine  alliance  is  one  of  two  series  into  which  the- 
Microchiroptera  are  divided,  having  the  upper  incisors 
approximated  and  the  tail  perforating  the  interfemoral 
membrane,  or  produced  beyond  it.    See  vespertilionine. 

II.  n.  A  member  of  the  emballonurine  alli- 
ance:  an  emballonurid  or  phyllostomid. 

embalm  (em-bam'),  V.  t.  [Formerly  also  im- 
balm;  spelling  altered  as  in  balm;  <  ME.  eiihaw- 
men,  enbaumen,  <  OF.  embaumer,  earlier  embaus- 
mer,  embasmer,  embausemer,  embalsemer,  etc.,  F. 
embaumer  =  Pr.  embasmar,  embaymar  =  Sp.  Pg. 
embalsamar  =  It.  imbalsamare,  imbalsimare,  C 
ML.  imbalsamare,  <  L.  in,  in,  -1-  balsamum,  bal- 
sam, bahn:  see  balsam,  balm.]  1.  To  dress 
or  anoint  'with  balm ;  specifically,  to  preserve 
from  decay  by  means  of  balsams  or  other  aro- 
matic spices;  keep  from  putrefaction  by  im- 
pregnating with  spices,  gums,  and  chemicals, 
as  a  dead  body.  The  ancient  process  was  to  open  the 
body,  remove  the  viscera,  and  All  the  cavities  with  anti- 
septic spices  and  drugs.  (See  mummy.)  In  modem  times- 
many  substances  and  methods  have  been  employed  in  em- 
balming, as  by  injection  of  arsenical  preparations  into  the 
blood-vessels,  generally  with  a  view  only  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  body  for  a  certain  period,  as  during  transporta- 
tion to  a  distant  point,  or  instead  of  refrigeration  in  hot. 
weather  during  the  ordinary  interval  before  burial. 

Joseph  commanded  his  servants  the  physicians  to  em- 
ialm  his  father :  and  the  physicians  embalmed  Israel 

Gen.  1.  2. 

Unto  this  appertained  the  ancient  use  ol  the  Jews  to- 

embalm  the  corpse  with  sweet  odours,  and  to  adorn  the- 

sepulchres  of  certain.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  76. 

Hence — 2.  To  preserve  from  neglect  or  decay  r 
preserve  in  memory. 

Those  tears  eternal,  that  embalm  the  dead. 

Pope,  Ep.  to  Jervaa,  1. 4S- 
No  longer  caring  to  embalm, 
In  dying  songs  a  dead  regret. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  Conclusion. 

3.  To  impart  fragrance  to;  fill  with  sweet  scent. 

Meanwhile, 
Leucothea  waked,  and  with  fresh  dews  emhalm'd 
The  earth.  Milton,  P.  L.,  xi- 186- 

Here  eglantine  embalmed  the  air. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  i.  12- 

embalmer(em-ba'm6r),  n.  [=F.  embaumeur.} 
One  who  embalms  bo^es  for  preservation. 

By  this  it  seemeth  that  the  Komans  in  Numa's  time  were-- 
not  so  good  embalmers  as  the  Egyptians  were. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  S 171. 

embalmment  (em-bam'ment),  n.  [=  F.  «*»- 
baumement;  as  embalm  +"-ment.]  1.  The  act- 
or process  of  embalming. 

Lord  Jefferies  ordered  the  hearseman  to  carry  the  corpw- 
to  Russell's,  an  undertaker  in  Cheapside,  and  leave  if 
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there,  till  he  sent  orders  for  the  evibalmment^  which  he 
added  should  be  after  the  royal  manner. 

Malone,  Dryden,  "Account  of  the  Funeral." 

3.  A  substance  used  in  embalming.  [Arcbaio.] 

At  length  we  found  a  faire  new  Mat,  and  vnder  that  two 
bundles,  the  one  bigger,  the  other  lesse  ;  in  the  greater  we 
found  a  great  quantity  of  fine  red  powder,  lilte  a  Idnde  of 
imiialmement.       Capt.  John  Smith,  True  Travels,  II.  222. 

If  I  die, 
Lilie  sweet  embalmment  round  my  heart  shall  lie 
This  love,  this  love,  this  love  I  have  for  thee. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  331. 

embank  (em-bangk'),  v.  t.  [Formerly  also  im- 
banlc;  <  era-l  +  6a»fci.]  To  inclose  witb  a 
bank ;  furnish  with  an  embankment ;  defend  or 
strengthen  by  banks,  mounds,  or  dikes;  bank  up. 

embankment  (em-bangk'ment),  «.  [Formerly 
also  inibankment ;  <  embanlc"+  -ment.^  1.  The 
act  of  surrounding  or  defending  with  a  bank. — 
2.  A  mound,  bank,  dike,  or  earthwork  raised 
for  any  purpose,  as  to  protect  land  from  the 
inroads  of  the  sea  or  from  the  overflow  of  a 
river,  to  carry  a  canal,  road,  or  railway  over  a 
valley,  etc. ;  a  levee :  as,  the  Thames  emianJc- 
ment  in  London,  England. 

Once  again  the  tide  had  rolled  fiercely  against  the  em- 
bwnkment,  and  borne  part  of  it  away. 

B.  Dawden,  Shelley,  I.  303. 

embarf  (em-bar'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  emba/rred, 
ppr.  embarring.  [Formerly  also  imbar;  <  OF. 
embarrer,  enbarrer,  bar,  set  bars  on.  bar  in,  < 
en-  +  barrer,  bar:  see  ew-i  and  bar'-.']  1.  To 
bar;  close  or  fasten  with  a  bar;  make  fast. — 
2.  To  inclose  so  as  to  hinder  egress  or  escape ; 
bar  up  or  in. 

Fast  embard  in  mighty  brasen  wall. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  vii.  44. 
She  [the  ship]  was  by  their  agreement  stolen  out  of  the 
harbor,  where  she  had  been  long  emiiarred. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  II.  88. 

8.  To  stop;  obstruct;  bar  out. 

The  first  great  judgment  of  God  upon  the  ambition  of 
man  was  the  confusion  of  tongues ;  whereby  the  open 
trade  and  intercourse  of  learning  and  linowledge  was 
chiefly  imAarred.    Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  i.  64. 

embarcation,  n.    See  embarkation. 
embargeH  (em-barj'),  v.  t.     [<  emA  +  barge.'\ 
To  put  or  go  on  board  a  barge. 

Triumphall  music  from  the  flood  arose. 

As  when  the  soueraigne  we  emharg'd  doe  see. 

And  by  faire  London  for  his  pleasure  rowes. 

Drayton,  Legend  of  Robert. 

embarge^t,  v.  t.    See  embargue. 

embargo  (em-bar'go),  n.  [Formerly  also  im- 
bargo  ;  =  D.  G-.  Dan.  Sw.  embargo  =  F.  embargo 
=  It.  imbarco,  <  Sp.  embargo,  an  embargo, 
seizure,  arrest  (=  Pg.  embargo,  embargo,  objec- 
tion, =  Pr.  embarg,  embarc),  <  embargar  (=  Pg. 
embarga/r),  arrest,  restrain,  distrain,  Impede, 
seize,  lay  an  embargo  on,  <  ML.  as  if  Hmbarri- 
care,  block  up,  embar,  <  L.  in,  in,  in-2,  -t-  ML. 
barra,  a  bar:  see  bar\  and  cf.  barricade,  em- 

,  bar,  embarrass.]  1.  A  stoppage  or  seizure  of 
ships  or  merchandise  by  sovereign  authority ; 
speeificaUy,  a  restraint  or  prohibition  imposed 
by  the  authorities  of  a  country  on  merchant 
vessels,  or  other  ships,  to  prevent  their  leav- 
ing its  ports,  and  sometimes  amounting  to  an 
interdiction  of  commercial  intercourse  either 
with  a  particular  country  or  with  all  countries. 
The  sequestration  by  a  nation  of  vessels  or  goods  of  its 
own  citizens  or  subjects,  for  public  uses,  is  sometimes 
called  a  civil  embargo,  in  contradistinction  to  a  general 
prohibition  from  leaving  port  intended  to  affect  the 
trade  or  naval  operations  of  another  nation,  called  inter- 
national embargo. 

Embargoes  on  merchandize  was  another  engine  of  royal 
power,  liy  which  the  English  princes  were  able  to  extort 
money  from  the  people.  Hume,  Hist.  Eng.,  V.,  App.  iii. 
An  embargo  ...  is,  in  its  special  sense,  a  detention  of 
vessels  in  a  port,  whether  they  be  national  or  foreign, 
whether  for  the  purpose  of  employing  them  and  their 
crews  in  a  naval  expedition,  as  was  formerly  practised,  or 
for  political  purposes,  or  by  way  of  reprisals. 

Woolsey,  Introd.  to  Inter.  Law,  §  114. 

Hence  —  3.  A  restraint  or  hindrance  imposed 

on  anything:  as,  ,to  lay  an  embargo  on  free 

speech. 

Her  embargo  of  silence. 

Bushnell,  Sermons  on  Living  Subjects,  I.  34. 

The  chill  embargo  of  the  snow 
Was  melted  in  the  genial  glow. 

Whittier,  Snow-Bound. 

Embargo  acts,  United  States  statutes  forbidding  the 
clearing  of  merchant  vessels  from  any  United  States  port 
excepting  by  special  permission  of  the  President.  The 
most  celebrated  is  that  of  1807,  amended  in  1808  (2  Stat., 
461  and  463),  passed  to  countervail  the  Berlin  and  Milan 
decrees  of  Napoleon  I.  and  the  British  orders  in  council, 
bywhich  France  and  Great  Britain,  then  at  war,  intimated 
a  right  to  interfere  with  and  control  neutral  merchant 
vessels,  whether  carrying  articles  contraband  of  war  or 
not.  Similar  acts  were  passed  in  1812  (2  Stat.,  700)  and 
1813  (3  Stat.,  88). 
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embargo  (em-bar'go),  v.  t.  [<  embargo,  ».]  To 
lay  an  embargo  upon;  restrain  the  movement 
or  voluntary  use  of,  as  ships  or  property,  es- 
pecially as  an  act  of  sovereignty  or  of  public 
policy ;  make  a  seizure  or  arrestment  of.  See 
embargo,  n. 

embarguet, «.     [<  embargo,  ».]    An  embargo. 
To  malce  an  Embargue  of  any  Stranger's  Ship  that  rides 
within  his  Ports  upon  all  Occasions. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  iii.  11. 

embarguet  (em-barg'),  v.  t.  [Also,  less  prop., 
embarge;  <  embargo,  v^']    To  embargo. 

The  first,  to  know  if  there  were  any  warres  betweene 
Spaine  a,nd  England.  The  second,  why  our  merchants 
with  then*  goods  were  embarged  or  arrested. 

HalduyVs  Voyages,  III.  555. 
_  Howsoever,  in  respect  of  the  Icing's  departure  (at  which 
time  they  use  here  to  embarge  all  the  mules,  and  means 
of  carriage  in  this  town),  I  believe  his  lordship  will  not 
begin  his  journey  so  soon  as  he  intended. 

Cabbala,  Sir  Wm.  Alston  to  Sec.  Conway. 
It  was  no  voluntary  but  a  constrained  Act  in  the  Eng- 
lish, who,  being  in  the  Persian's  Port,  were  suddenly  em- 
bargued  for  the  Service  [for  the  tailing  of  Ormus]. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  iii.  11. 

embarguementt,  n.  See  embarquement. 
embark  (em-bark'),  V.  [Formerly  also  embargue 
and  imbarJe;  <  OF.  (and  F.)  embarquer  =  Sp. 
Pg.  embarear  =  It.  imbarcare,  <  L.  in,  in,  -1-  ML. 
ftorca,  abark:  seeftarfcs.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  put 
on  board  a  ship  or  other  vessel :  as,  the  general 
embarked  his  troops  and  their  baggage. 

Sidan  fled  to  Safi,  and  embarques  his  two  hundred  wo- 
men in  a  Flemming ;  his  riches,  in  a  Marsilian. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  632. 

We  went  on  to  the  South  Sea  Coast,  and  there  embarked 
our  selves  in  such  Canoas  and  Periago's  as  our  Indian 
f  tiends  furnished  us  withal,  Damipier,  Voyages,  I.  iii. ,  Int. 

The  French  have  ernbarked  Fitz-James's  regiment  at 
Ostend  for  Scotland.  Walpole,  Letters,  II.  5. 

Hence — 2.  To  place  or  venture;  put  at  use  or 
risk,  as  by  investment ;  put  or  send  forth,  as 
toward  a  destination:  as,  he  embarked  his  capi- 
tal in  the  scheme. 

I  am  sorry 
I  e'er  emharked  myself  in  such  a  business. 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  i.  1. 

I  suppose  thee  to  be  one  who  hast  embarqu'd  many 
prayers  for  the  successe  of  the  Gospel  in  these  darke  cor- 
ners of  the  earth. 
2'.  Shepard,  Clear  Sunshine  of  the  Gospel,  To  the  Reader. 

I  know  not  whether  he  can  be  called  a  good  subject  who 
does  not  embark  some  part  of  his  fortune  with  the  state, 
to  whose  vigilance  he  owes  the  security  of  the  whole. 

Steele,  Spectator,  No.  346. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  go  on  board  ship,  as  when 
setting  out  on  a  voyage:  as,  the  troops  em- 
barked  for  Lisbon. 

On  the  14  of  September  I  imbarked  in  another  English 
ship.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  7. 

In  the  evening  I  embarked,  and  they  choose  an  evening 
for  coolness,  rowing  all  night. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  i.  100. 

Did  I  but  purpose  to  embark  with  thee 
On  the  smooth  Surface  of  a  Summer's  Sea? 

Prior,  Henry  and  Emma. 

2.  To  set  out,  as  in  some  course  or  direction; 
make  a  start  or  beginning  in  regard  to  some- 
thing; venture;  engage. 

■  Ever  embarldng  in  Adventures,  yet  never  comes  to  Har- 
Ijour.  Congreve,  Old  Batchelor,  i.  4. 

He  saw  that  he  would  be  slow  to  embark  in  such  an  un- 
dertaking. Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  x. 

They  were  most  unwilling  that  he  should  embark  in  an 
undertaking  which  they  knew  would  hamper  him  for  so 
many  years  to  come.  Lady  Holland,  in  Sydney  Smith,  vii. 

embarkation,  embarcation  (em-bar-ka'shon), 
n.  [=  F.  embarcation,  a  boat,  craft  (=  Sp. 
embarcacion  =  Pg.  embarcagUo) ;  as  embark  + 
-aUon.'\  1.  The  act  of  putting  or  going  onboard 
ship ;  the  act  of  setting  out  or  sending  off  by 
water. 

The  ernbareation  of  the  army.  Clarendon. 

Lost  again  and  won  back  again,  it  [Salona]  appears 
throughout  those  wars  as  the  chief  point  of  embarcation 
for  the  Imperial  armies  on  their  voyages  to  Italy. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  173. 

3.  That  which  is  embarked. 

Another  embarcation  of  Jesuits  was  sent  from  Lisbon  to 
Civita  Vecohia.  Smollett,  Hist.  Eng.,  III.  xiii. 

3.  The  vessel  on  which  something  is  embarked. 
[Rare.] 

We  must  have  seen  something  like  a  hundred  of  these 
embarkations  [canal-barges]  in  the  course  of  that  day's  pad- 
dle ranged  one  after  another  like  the  houses -m  a  street. 
'  B.L.  Stevenson,  Inland  Voyage,  p.  109. 

embarkment  (em-bark'ment>,  n.  [Formerly 
also  imbarkment,  embarguement,  imbarquement 
(and  embarquetnent,  q.  v.);  <  OF.  (and  F.)  em- 
barquement (=  Pg.  embareamento  =  It.  imba/rca- 
mento),<  embarquer,  embark:  see  embark.]  The 
act  of  embarking;  embarkation. 


embarrassment 

He  removed  from  his  Cuman  to  his  Pompeian  villa,  be- 
yond Naples,  which,  not  being  so  commodious  for  an  em- 
barkment, would  help  to  lessen  the  suspicion  of  his  in- 
tended flight.    Middleton,  Life  of  Cicero,  ii.  289  (Ord  MS. ). 

embarmentt  (em-bar 'ment),  n.  [<  embar  + 
-men*.]    An  embargo.    SaUiwell. 

A  true  report  of  the  general  embarrement  of  all  English 
shippes.  Title  of  a  Tract  (1584). 

embarquementt,  n.  [Occurring  in  the  follow- 
ing passage  in  Shakspere,  ^here  some  editions 
have  embarguement ;  <  OF.  embarquement,  tak- 
ing ship,  putting  into  a  ship,  loading:  see  em- 
barkment. Embargo  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  in  use  in  any  form  in  Shakspere's  time.] 
A  word  of  uncertain  meaning  (perhaps  a  load- 
ing, burdening,  restraint)  in  the  following  pas- 


The  prayers  of  priests,  nor  times  of  sacrifice, 
Embarquements  [var.  embarguements]  all  of  fury. 

Shak.,Cov.,  I.  10. 

embarras  (on-ba-ra'),  n.    [F.]    See  embarrass. 

embarrass  (em-bar'as),  v.  t.  [<  F.  embarrasser, 
encumber,  obstructy  block  up,  entangle,  per- 
plex (=  Sp.  embaragar  =  Pg.  embaragar  = 
It.  imbarazzare,  embarrass),  <  L.  in,  in,  +  F. 
*barras,  Pr.  barras,  a  bar;  cf.  Sp.  barras,  a  pris- 
on, prop.  pi.  of  Pr.  Sp.,  etc.,  barra,  F.  barre,  a 
bar.  Of.  embar,  embargo,  and  debarrass,  disem- 
barrass.'] 1.  To  hamper  or  impede  as  with  en- 
tanglements ;  encumber ;  render  intricate  or 
difficult;  beset  with  difficulties;  confuse  or  per- 
plex, as  conflicting  circumstances,  pecuniary 
complications,  etc. :  as,  public  affairs  are  em- 
barrassed; want  of  order  tends  to  embarrass 
business ;  the  merchant  is  embarrassed  by  the 
unfavorable  state  of  the  market,  or  by  his  lia- 
bilities. 

I  believe  our  being  here  will  but  embarrass  the  inter- 
view. Goldsmith,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  ii. 

Hugo  was  an  indefatigable  and  versatile  writer.  The 
stupendous  quantity  of  work  which  he  produced  during 
his  long  literary  career  is  hardly  less  embarrassing  in  va- 
riety than  in  amount.  Edinburgh  Bev.,  CLXIII.  131. 

2.  To  perplex  mentally;  confuse  the  thoughts 
or  perceptions  of ;  discompose ;  disconcert ; 
abash :  as,  an  abrupt  address  may  embarrass  a 
young  lady. 

He  weU-knew  that  this  would  embarrass  me. 

Smollett,  Humphrey  Clinker. 

He  [Washington]  never  appeared  embarrassed  at  homage 
rendered  him.  Baruyroft,  Hist.  Const.,  II.  364. 

=Syn.  1.  To  hinder,- impede,  obstruct,  harass,  distress, 
clog,  hamper. — 2.  Embarrass,  Puzzle,  Perplex.  To  embar- 
rass, literally,  is  to  bar  one's  way,  to  impede  one's  progress 
in  a  particular  direction,  to  hamper  one's  actions ;  hence, 
to  make  it  difficult  for  one  to  know  what  is  best  to  be 
done ;  also,  to  confuse  or  disconcert  one  so  that  one  has 
not  for  a  time  one's  usual  judgment  or  presence  of  mind. 
To  puzzle,  literally,  is  to  pose  or  give  a  hard  question  to, 
to  put  into  a  state  of  uncertainty  where  decision  is  difficult 
or  impossible ;  it  applies  equally  to  opinion  and  to  conduct. 
To  perplex,  literally,  is  to  inclose,  as  in  the  meshes  of  a  net, 
to  entangle  one's  judgment  so  that  one  is  at  a  loss  what 
to  think  or  how  to  act.  Embarrass  expresses  most  of  un- 
comfortable feeling  and  mental  confusion. 

Awkward,  embarrassed,  stiff,  without  the  skill 
Of  moving  gracefully  or  standing  stilL 

Churchill,  Th^  Rosciad. 

Some  truth  there  was,  but  dash'd  and  brew'd  with  lies. 
To  please  the  fools,  and  puzzle  all  the  wise. 

Dryden,  Abs.  and  Achit.,  I.  115. 

They  .  .  .  begin  bylaws  to perpfex  their  commerce  with 
infinilie  regulations,  impossible  to  be  remembered  and 
observed.  Franklin,  Autobiog.,  p.  409. 

He  is  perpetually  jjMJzJed  and  perplexed  amidst  his  own 
blunders.  Addison. 

embarrass  (em-bar'as),  n.  [Also  written,  as 
F.,  embarras;  <  P.  embarras  =  Sp.  embarazo  = 
Pg.  embarazo  =  It.  imbarazzo,-  embarrassment, 
obstruction,  etc. ;  from  the  verb.]  If.  Embar- 
rassment. 

"Now,"  says  my  Lord,  "the  only  and  the  greatest  em- 
barras that  I  have  in  the  world  is,  how  to  behave  myself 
to  Sir  H.  Bennet  and  my  Lord  Chancellor." 

Pepys,  Diary,  II.  148. 

These  little  e^nbarrasses  we  men  of  intrigue  are  eternally 
subject  to.  Foote. 

2.  In  the  parts  of  the  United  States  formerly 
French,  a  place  where  the  navigation  of  a  river 
or  creek  is  rendered  difficult  by  the  accumula- 
tion of  driftwood,  trees,  etc. 

embarrassingly  (em-bar'as-ing-li),  adv.  In  an 
embarrassing  manner;  so  as  to  embarrass. 

embarrassment  (em-bar'as-ment),  ».  [<  em- 
barrass +  -ment.]  1.  Perplexity;  intricacy; 
entanglement;  involvement,  as  by  debt  or  un- 
favorable circumstances. 

The  embarrassments  to  commerce  growing  out  of  the 

late  regulations.  Bancroft. 

Let  your  method  be  plain,  that  your  hearers  may  run 

through  it  without  embarrassment.  Watts,  Logic. 


embajrassment 

Defeat,  universal  agitation,  financial  embarrassments^ 
disorganisation  in  every  pai't  of  tlie  government,  com- 
pelled Charles  again  to  convene  the  Houses  before  the 
close  of  the  same  year.    Macaulay,  Ilallam's  Const.  Hist. 

2.  Perplexity  or  confusion  of  mind;  bewilder- 
ment ;  discomposure ;  abashment. 

You  will  have  the  goodness  to  excuse  me,  if  my  real, 
unaffected  embarrassmeiit  prevents  me  from  expressing 
ray  gratitude  to  you  as  I  ought.  Burke,  Speech  at  Bristol. 

embarrelf  (em-bar'el),  v.  t.     [<  em-i  +  ftarreJ.] 
To  put  or  pack  in-  a  barrel. 

Our  embarreVd  white  herrings  .  .  .  last  in  long  voy- 
ages. Naahe,  Lenten  Stuff e  (Harl.  Misc.,  VI.  179). 

embarrent  (em-bar'en),  V.  t.  [<  emA  +  barren.'] 
To  make  barren ;  sterilize. 

Lil(e  the  ashes  from  the  Mount  Vesuvius,  though  singly 
small  and  nothing,  yet  in  conjoined  quantities  they  em- 
barren  all  the  fields  about  it.       Feltham,  Kesolves,  ii.  9. 


embaset  (em-bas'))  v.  t.     [<  MB.  eribaissen,  < 
OF.  embaisser,  embesser,  lower,  abase,  <  en-  + 
ias,  low,  base :  see  base^.    Cf.  abaseS]    1.  To 
lower;  degrade;  depress  or  hollow  out. 
When  God  .  .  . 

Had  seuered  the  Floods,  leuell'd  the  Fields, 
Embae't  the  Valleys,  and  embost  the  Hils. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  i.  3. 

2.  To  lower  in  value ;  debase ;  vitiate ;   de- 
prave; impair. 

Mixture  of  falsehood  is  lilje  alloy  in  coin  of  gold  and 
silver,  which  may  make  the  metal  work  the  better,  but  it 
embaseth  it.  Bacon,  Truth  (ed.  1887). 

They  that  embase  coin  and  metals,  and  obtrude  them 
for  perfect  and  natural.      Jer,  Taylor,  Holy  Dying,  iv.  8. 

A  pleasui'e  high,  rational,  and  angelic ;  a  pleasure  em- 
based  by  no  appendant  sting.  South. 

3.  To  lower  in  nature,  rank, -or  estimation; 
degrade. 

They  saw  that  by  this  means  they  should  somewhat 
embase  the  calling  of  John.    Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  vii.  11. 
Should  I  .  .  . 

Embase  myself  to  speak  to  such  as  they  ? 
Greene  and  Lodge,  Looking  Glass  for  Loud,  and  Eng. 
Uncleanness  is  hugely  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  govern- 
ment, by  embasin^  the  spirit  of  a  man. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Holy  Living,  ii.  3. 

embasement^t  (em-bas'ment),  n.  [<  embase  + 
-ment.^  The  act  of  embasing,  or  the  state  of 
being  embased;  a  vitiated,  impaired,  or  de- 
based condition ;  depravation ;  debasement. 

There  is  dross,  alloy,  and  embasemeTit  in  all  human 
tempers.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ.  Mor.,  i.  28. 

embasement^  (em-bas'ment),  n.  [<  *embase, 
verb  assumed  from  embdks,  +  ■ment.'}  Same 
as  embasis. 

embasiatet  (em-bas'i-at),  n.  [An.  obs.  form  of 
embassade.^    Embassy. 

But  when  the  Erie  of  Warwik  understode  of  this  mar- 
riage, he  tooke  it  higlily  that  his  embasiate  was  deluded. 
Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  90. 

embasis  (em'ba-sis),  n.  [LL.,  <  Gr.  efipaaic,  a 
bathing-tub,  a  foot,  hoof,  step,  a  going  into,  < 
ifijSaiveiv,  go  into,  <  tv,  in,  +  jiaivuv,  go.]  In 
med,,  a  bathing-tub,  or  vessel  filled  with  warm 
water  for  bathing.  Also  called  embasement. 
[Kare  or  obsolete.] 

embassadet,  ambassadet  (em'-,  am'ba-sad), ». 
[Early  mod.  B.  also  ambassad,  ambassed,  etc. 
{and  see  embasiate,  ambassiate),  <  late  MB.  am- 
hassade,  ambassiade,  ambaxade  =  D.  G.  Dan. 
ambassade  =  Sw.  ambassad,  <  OF.  ambassade, 
also  ambaxade,  ambayade,  and  embassade,  F. 
ambassade,  <  OSp.  ambaxada,  mod.  Sp.  emba- 
jada  =  Pg.  embaixada  =  It.  ambasciata  =  Pr. 
ambaissat,  ambaissada  =  OF.  ambassee,  ambaxee, 
cmbascee  (>  E.  ambassy,  embassy,  which  are  re- 
lated to  ambassade,  embassade,  as  army^  to 
armada:  see  ambassy,  embassy),  <  ML.  *am- 
bactiata,  spelled  variously  ambaodata,  ambaxata, 
ambasciata,  ambassiata,  etc.,  an  embassade,  em- 
bassy, prop.  pp.  f em.  of  *ambactiare,  ambaxiare, 
umbasaiare,  ambassiare,  etc.,  go  on  a  mission, 
announce,  <  *ambaetia,  ambaxia,  amiascia,  am- 
bassia  (>  OP.  ambasse),  a  mission,  embassy, 
charge,  ofiSce,  <  L.  ambactus,  cited  by  Festus 
from  Ennius  as  a  Gallic  word  meaning  ^servant' 
(servus),  and  applied  by  Csesar  to  the  vassals 
or  retainers  (ambactos  clientesque)  of  the  Gallic 
chiefs ;  identified  by  Zeuss  with  W.  amaeth  (for 
*ambaetli,  orig.  type  *ambact),  a  husbandman, 
orig.  perhaps  a  tenant,  retainer,  or  a  footman, 
goer  about,  <  W.  am,  formerly  amb-  (=  L.  amb-, 
(imbi-,  q.  v.),  around,  about,  -1-  aeth  (pret.),  he 
went.  With  the  L.  ambactits  is  connected  an 
important  Teut.  word,  AS.  ambeht,  embeht,  om- 
biht,  onbeht  (rare  and  poet.),  a  servant,  atten- 
dant, =  OS.  *ambaht,  ambahteo  =  OHG.  ambaht, 
ampaht,  m.,  =  leel.  ambott,  ambatt  (>  MB.  am- 
ioht),  fem.,  =  Goth,  andbajits,  m.,  a  servant;  a 
jford  common  in  later  Teut.  only  in  the  deriv. 
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AS.  ambeht,  ambieht,  ambiht,  ambyht,  ombeht,  on- 
beht (in  earliest  form  ambaect),in  eomp.  also  an- 
byht  =  ONorth.  embeht,  service,  office,  =  OS. 
ambaht  (in  comp.)  =  OFries.  ombecht,  ombeht, 
ambocht,  ambucht,  ombet,  ambet,  ambt,  ampt,  amt, 
service,  office,  jurisdiction,  baUiwiek,  =  OD. 
ambacht,  service,  office,  charge,  mod.  B.  am- 
bacht,  trade,  handicraft,  =  OHG.  ambahti,  am- 
baht, MHG.  ambet,  ammet,  G.  amt,  service,  of- 
fice, charge,  magistracy,  jurisdiction,  district, 
business,  concern,  corporation,  divine  service, 
mass,  etc.  (>  Dan.  Sw.  amt,  jurisdiction,  dis- 
trict: see  amt,  amtman,  amman),  =  Icel.  em- 
bcetti,  service,  office,  divine  service,  =  Sw. 
embete,  office,  place,  corporation,  =  Dan.  em- 
bede,  office,  place,  =  Goth.  andbahU,  service; 
whence  the  verb,  AS.  (ONorth.)  emb'ehtian  = 
Icel.  embcBtta  =  Goth,  andbahtjan,  serve.  The 
Teut.  word  has  been  taken  as  the  source  of  the 
L.,  but  the  case  is  prob.  the  other  way,  Goth. 
and-b-  standing  for  L.  amb-,  which  combination 
does  not  occur  in  Goth.,  while  and-b-  is  com- 
mon; AS.  amb-,  amb-,  for  L.  amb-,  or  aocom. 
an-b-,  on-b-,  the  reg.  reduction  of  AS.  *and-b-, 
which  is  never  reduced  to  amb-,  omb-,  in  native 
words  (ef.  amber^).']    Same  as  embassy. 

But  when  her  words  embassade  forth  she  sends. 
Lord,  how  sweete  musicke  that  unto  them  lends ! 

Spenser,  In  Honour  of  Beautie. 

embassador,  n.    See  ambassador. 

This  Luys  liath  written  3.  large  bookes  in  Spanish  col- 
lected .  .  .  out  of  Don  luan  de  Baltasar,  an  Ethiopian  of 
great  accompt,  who  had  beene  Embassador  from  his  Mas- 
ter Alexander.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  n.  666. 

embassadorial  (em-bas-a-do'ri-al),  a.    See  am- 
bassadorial. 
embassadxess  (em-bas'a-dres),  n.    See  ambas- 


With  fear  the  modest  matron  lifts  her  eyes. 
And  to  the  bright  embassadress  replies. 

Garth,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Metamorph.,  xiv. 

embassage  (em'ba-saj),  n.     [Formerly  also  am- 
bassage;  another  form,  with  suffix  -age,  of  em- 
bassade or  embassy,  q.  v.]     1.  The  business  or 
mission  of  an  ambassador;  embassy.    [Eare.] 
Carneades  the  philosopher  came  in  erribassage  to  Rome. 
Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  i.  14. 
Honour  persuaded  him  [Edward  IV.]  that  it  stood  him 
much  upon  to  make  good  the  Embassage  in  which  he  had 
sent  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  to  a  great  Prince. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  205. 
There  he  [Elder  Brewster]  served  Mr.  Davison,  a  godly 
gentleman,  and  secretary  of  state  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
attended  him  on  his  embassage  into  Holland. 

N.  Morton,  New  England's  Memorial,  p.  221. 

2t.  The  commission  or  charge  of  a  messenger ; 
a  message. 

And  ever  and  anone,  when  none  was  ware, 
With  spealdug  lookes,  that  close  embassage  bore. 
He  rov'd  at  her.  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  ix.  28. 

Doth  not  thy  embassage  belong  to  me ; 

And  am  I  last  to  know  it? 

Shak.,  Kich.  II.,  iii.  4. 

embassy  (em'ba-si),  w. ;  pi.  embassies  (-siz). 
[Formerly  also  "ambassy ;  a  var.  of  embassadie, 
ambassade.']  1 .  The  public  function  or  mission 
of  an  ambassador ;  the  charge  or  employment 
of  a  public  minister,  whether  ambassador  or  en- 
voy ;  hence,  an  important  mission  of  any  kind : 
as,  he  was  qualified  for  the  embassy. — 2.  A  mes- 
sage, as  that  of  an  ambassador ;  a  charge  com- 
mitted to  a  messenger.  [Archaic] 
How  many  a  pretty  Embassy  have  I 
Keceiv'd  from  them ! 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  ii.  59. 
Here,  Persian,  tell  thy  embassy.    Repeat 
That  to  obtain  thy  friendship  Asia's  prince 
To  me  hath  proffer'd  sov'reignty  o'er  Greece. 

Glover,  Leonidas,  x. 
Such  touches  are  but  embassies  of  love. 

Tennyson,  Gardener's  Daughter. 

3.  A  mission,  or  the  person  or  persons  intrust- 
ed with  a  mission;  a  legation. 

Embassy  after  embassy  wa£  sent  to  Rome  by  the  Cartha- 
ginian government.  Arnold,  Hist.  Rome,  xiii. 

In  1155,  the  first  year  of  Henry  II. ,  there  was  an  embassy 
from  the  Idngs  of  Norway. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  124. 

4.  The  official  residence  of  an  ambassador;  the 
ambassadorial  building  or  buildings. 

embustardizet  (em-bas'tar-diz),  v.  t.  [<  ow-l 
-f-  bastardise.]  To  bastardize.  Also  written 
imbastardize. 

The  rest,  imbastardized  from  the  ancient  nobleness  of 
their  ancestors,  are  ready  to  fall  flat. 

MUton,  Eikonoklastes,  Pref. 
embaterion  (em-ba-te'ri-on),  n. ;  pi.  embateria 
(-a).     [<  Gr.  iiifiaT'npi.ov  (so.  iiiXoq,  song),  the  au- 
to which  soldiers  marched,  a  march  (the  ana- 
pestie  songs  of  Tyrtseus  were  so  called),  neut. 
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of  £/x/3aT^ptog,  of  or  for  marching  in,  <  kfipaivuv, 
step  in,  enter  upon,  <  £v,  in,  +  paivnv,  go,  step,] 
A  war-song  sung  by  Spartan  soldiers  on  wie 
march,  which  was  accompanied  by  music  of 
flutes. 

embathet  (em-basn'),  v.  t.     [<  em-i  +  bathe.] 
To  bathe.    Also  written  imbathe. 

Gave  her  to  his  daughters  to  embatJie 
In  nectar'd  lavers,  strew'd  with  asphodel. 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  837. 

embattle^  (em-bat'l),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  embat- 
tled, ppr.  embattling.  [Early  mod.  B.  also  em- 
battail,  embatteil;  <  ME.  embatailen,  enbatelen, 
array  for  battle,  <  OP.  embataillier,  array  for 
battle,  <  en-  -f  bataille,  battle :  see  battle^.  A 
different  word  from  embattle^,  but  long  con- 
fused with  it.]  I,  trans.  To  prepare  or  array 
for  battle ;  arrange  in  order  of  battle. 
Whan  that  he  was  embatailed. 
He  goth  and  hath  the  f  elde  assailed. 

Qower,  Conf.  Amant.,  I.  221. 
It  was  not  long 
Ere  on  the  plaine  fast  pricking  Guyon  spide 
One  in  bright  armes  embatteiled  full  strong. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IL  v.  2. 
The  English  are  embattled,  you  French  peers. 

5Aa*.,Hen.  v.,  iv.  2. 
Here  once  the  embattled  farmers  stood. 
And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world. 

Emerson,  Concord  Hymn. 

Il.t  intrans.  To  form  in  order  of  battle. 
We  shall  embattle 
By  the  second  hour  i'  the  mom. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C,  iv.  9. 

The  Regent  followed  him  [the  French  king],  but  could 

not  overtake  him  till  he  came  near  to  Senlis :  There  both 

the  Armies  encamped  and  embatteiled,  yet  only  some  light 

Skirmishes  passed  between  them.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  183. 

embattle^  (em-bat'l),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  em- 
battled, ppr.  embattling.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
embattail;  <  ME.  enbatailen,  enbatelen,  later  en- 
batell;  also,  without  the  prefix,  batailen,  north- 
em  battalen,  mod.  battl^,  q.  v. ;  only  in  pp. ; 
altered  after  bataile  (B.  battle^),<.  OF.  *embastil- 
ler  (cf.  ML.  imbattajare,  fortify),  <  en-  +  bos- 
tiller,  build,  fortify,  embattle :  see  battlement. 
A  different  word  from  embattle\  but  long  con- 
fused with  it.]  To  furnish  with  battlements; 
give  the  form  of  battlements  to :  used  chiefly 
in  the  past  participle.  i 

I  saugh  a  gardeyn.  .  .  . 
Enclosed  was,  and  walled  welle, 
With  high  walles  enbataUed. 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  1. 136. 
I  enbatell  a  wall,  I  make  bastylmentes  upon  it  to  loke 
out  at.  Fdlsgrave. 

Ancient  towers, 
And  roofs  embattled  high,  .  .  . 
Fall  prone.  Cov)per,  Task,  ii.  122. 

Spurr'd  at  heart  with  fieriest  energy 
To  embattaU  and  to  wall  about  thy  cause 
With  iron-worded  proof. 

Tennyson,  Sonnet  to  J.  M.  K. 

embattle^  (em-bat'l),  n.  [<  embattle^,  v.]  In 
her.,  a  merlon,  or  a  single  one  of  the  series  of 
solid  projections  of  a  battlement.  See  cut  im- 
der  battlement. 

embattled(em-bat'ld),i).fls.  [Pp. otembattle^,v.] 
Furnished  with  battlements ; 
specifically,  in  her.,  broken 
in  square  projections  and  de- 
pressions  like  the  merlons 
and  intervals  of  battlements : 
said  of  one  of  the  lines  form- 
ing the  boundaries  of  an  or- 
dinary or  other  bearing ;  also 
said  of  the  bearing  whose  out-  ■'^'^"{■iJ'/GSlf"''"'' 
line  is  so  broken:  as,  a  fesse 
embattled.    Also  battled,  crSneU,  crenelated,  me- 
nellated.    Also  written  imbattled. 

This  Logryn  a-mended  gretly  the  Citee,  and  made  towi'es 
and  stronge  walles  enbateiled,  and  whan  he  hadde  thus 
ame[n]ded  it  he  chaunged  the  name  and  oleped  it  logres, 
iu  breteigne,  for  that  his  name  was  Logryn. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  147. 
With  hesitating  step,  at  last, 
The  embattled  portal-arch  he  passed. 

•  Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  Int. 
Battled  embattled.  See  battud^.— Embattled  grady. 
See  ffrady.— Embattled  molding,  in  arch.,  a  moldiie 
indented  like  a  battlement. 
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Embattled  Molding.—  Cathedral  of  Lincoln,  England. 

embattlement  (em-bat'1-ment),  n.  [Pseuds 
sixehaio  embattailment,  embatailement ;  notfoiffld 
in  MB.;  <  embattle^  +  -me.nt,  or  rather  the  same 
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ae  battlement,  with  superfluous  prefix  ej»-i.]  An 
indented  parapet ;  a  battlement. 
embayl  (em-ba'),  v.  t.     [Formerly  also  imbay; 

<  emA  +  6a^2.]  Tq  inclose  in  a  bay  or  inlet; 
inclose  between  capes  or  promontories;  land- 
lock  :  as,  the  ship  or  fleet  is  embayed. 

We  were  so  imiayed  with  ice  tiiat  we  were  constrained 
to  come  out  as  we  went  in.        Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  447. 
SMps  before  whose  keels,  lull  long  embayed 
In  polar  ice,  propitious  winds  have  made 
Unlooked-for  outlet  to  an  open  sea. 

Wordsworth,  Eccles.  Sonnets,  ii.  23. 

To  escape  the  continual  shoals  in  which  he  found  himself 

embayed,  he  stood  out  to  sea.     Bancroft,  Hist.  U.  S.,  1. 90. 

embay^t  (em-ba'),.  v.  t.  [One  of  Spenser's  man- 
ufactured forms ;  intended  for  embathe,  as  bay^o, 
q.  v.,  f 01  bathe.']     To  bathe ;  steep. 

Others  did  themselves  embay  in  liquid  joyes. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  xii.  60. 
Then,  when  he  hath  both  plaid  and  fed  his  fill. 
In  the  warme  sunne  he  doth  himselfe  embay. 

^  Spenser,  Muiopotmos,  1.  206. 

embayed'  (em-bad'),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  embay\  v.] 
Forming,  or  formed  m,  a  bay  or  recess.  Also 
spelled  imbayed. 

A  superb  emiayed  window. 

Lathrop,  Spanish  Vistas,  p.  140. 
embaylet,  v.  t.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  embale. 
embayment  (em-ba'ment),  n.    [<  embay^  + 
-ment.]    A  part  of  the  "sea  closed  in  and  shel- 
tered by  capes  or  promontories. 

The  embayment  which  is  terminated  by  the  land  ot 
North  Berwick.  Scott. 

embeamt  (em-bem'),  v.  t.  [<  em-i  +  beam.] 
To  beam  upon;  make  brilliant,  as  *ith  beams 
of  light.    S.  Fletcher. 

embed,  imbed  (em-,  im-bed'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  embedded,  imbedded,  ppr.  embedding,  imbed- 
ding. [<  ew-i,  iro-l,  +  oedl.]  To  lay  in  or  as  in 
abed;  lay  in  surrounding  matter:  slb,  to  embed 
a  thing  in  clay  or  sand. 

In  the  absence  of  a  vascular  system,  or  in  the  absence 
of  one  that  is  well  marked  off  from  the  vmbedding  tissues, 
the  .  .  .  crude  blood  gets  what  small  aeration  it  can  only 
by  coming  near  the  creature's  outer  surface. 

R.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Biol.,  §  307. 
The  imbedding  material  is  to  be  slowly  poured  in,  until 
the  imbedded  substance  is  entirely  covered. 

W.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros.,  §  189. 
Embedded  crystal.    See  crystal. 

embelift,  a.  [MB.,  a  word  of  uncertain  origin, 
found  only  in  Chaucer's  "Treatise  on  the  As- 
trolabe"; prob.  an  extreme  corruption  (the 
form  being  appar.  accom.  initially  to  ME.  embe-, 
umbe-^  um-,  around  (see  urn-),  and  terminally 
to  OF.  -if,  E.  -we)  of  a  word  not  otherwise 
found  in  ME.,  namely,  *obUk,  mod.  E.  obligue, 

<  L.  obliqwus,  oblicus,  slanting,  oblique:  see 
obUque.]    Oblique;  slanting. 

Nota  that  this  f  orseid  rihte  orisonte  that  is  clepid  orison 
rectum,  diuldeth  the  equinoxial  into  riht  angles,  and  the 
embelyf  orisonte,  wher  as  the  pol  is  enhawsed  vpon  the 
orisonte,  ouerkeruyth  the  equinoxial  in  embelif  angles. 

Chaucer,  Astrolabe  (ed.  Skeat),  p.  37. 

embelisef,  v.  t.  'A  Middle  English  form  of  em- 
bellish. 

embellish  (em-bel'ish),  v.  t.  [Formerly  also 
imbelUsh;  <  ME.  embeUsshen,  embelisen,  enbeli- 
sen,  <  OF.  (and  F.)  embelUss-,  stem  of  certain 
parts  of  embellir  =  Pr.  embellir,  embellezir  =  Sp. 
Pg.  embellecer  =  It.  imbellire,  <  L.  in-  +  bellus 
(>  OF.  bel,  etc.),  fair,  beautiful:  see  beau,  belle, 
beauty. ]  To  set  off  with  ornamentation;  make 
beautiftil,  pleasing,  or  attractive  to  the  eye  or 
the  mind ;  adorn ;  decorate ;  deck :  as,  to  em- 
bellish the  person  with  rich  apparel;  to  embel- 
lish a  garden  with  shrubs  and  flowers ;  a  style 
embellished  by  metaphors;  a  book  embellished 
by  engravings. 

Bay  leaves  betweene. 
And  primroses  greene. 
Embellish  the  sweete  violet. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  April. 

The  sloping  field  .  .  .  was  embellished  with  blue-bells 

and  centaury.  Goldsmith,  Vicar,  v. 

And  so  we  must  suppose  this  ignorant  Diomedes,  though 

embellishing  the  story  according  to  his  slender  means,  still 

to  have  built  upon  old  traditions.    De  Quincey,  Homer,  ii. 

All  that  .  .  .  the  instinct  of  an  artistic  people  could  do 

to  embellish  the  fairest  cities  of  the  fair  Italian  land  was 

done,  and  done  lavishly. 

E.  Dicey,  Victor  Emmanuel,  p.  231. 
=Syn.  Ornament,  Decorate,  etc.  (see  adorn).  See  list 
under  decorate. 

embellisher  (em-bel'ish-6r),  n.  One  who  or 
that  which  embellishes. 

These  therefore  have  only  certain  heads,  which  they  are 
as  eloquent  upon  as  they  can,  and  may  be  called  embel- 
luhers.  Spectator,  No.  121. 

embellishingly  (em-bel'ish-ing-li),  adv.    So  as 
to  embellish;  with  embellishments.  Imp,  Diet, 
119 
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embellishment  (em-bel'ish-ment),  n.     [=  OF. 
(and  F.)  embelUssement ;  as  embelUsh  +  -ment.J 

1.  The  act  of  embellishing,  or  the  state  of  be- 
ing embellished. 

Endeavour  a  little  at  the  Embellishment  of  your  Stile. 

Steele,  Tender  Husband,  ii.  1. 

The  selection  of  their  ground,  and  the  embellishment 

o'  "•  Prescott. 

2.  Ornament;  decoration;  anything  that  adds 
beauty  or  elegance;  that  which  renders  any- 
thing tasteful  or  pleasing  to  the  sense :  as,  rich 
dresses  are  embellishments  of  the  person;  virtue 
is  an  embellishment  of  the  mind. 

Indeed  the  critic  deserves  our  pity  who  cannot  see  that 
the  formal  circumstance  of  sitting  silent  seven  days  was 
a  dramatic  embellishment  in  the  Eastern  manner. 

Warburton,  Divine  legation,  vi.,  notes. 
Painting  and  sculptiu'e  are  such  embelliehments  as  are 
not  without  their  use. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  ii.  277. 
Wisdom,  and  discipline,  and  liberal  arts. 
The  embellishTnents  of  life.  Addison,  Cato. 

Specifically — 3.  In  music,  an  ornamental  ad- 
dition to  the  essential  tones  of  a  melody,  such 
as  a  trill,  an  appoggiatura,  a  turn,  etc. ;  a  grace 
or  decoration.  =Syil.  l  and  2.  Adornment,  enrichment. 
embencht  (em-bench'),  V.  t.  [<  em-i  H-  bench.] 
To  bank  up. 

Cerdicus  was  the  first  May-lord  or  captaine  of  the 
Morris-daunce  that  on  those  embenchM  shelves  stampt  his 
tooting.  JVashe,  Lenten  Stuffe  (Harl.  Misc.,  VI.  160). 

ember^  (em'b6r),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  im- 
ber,  imbre,  ymber;  <  ME.  eymbre,  eymery,  usually 
in  pi.  emmeres,  emeres,  north,  ammeris,  ameris 
(mod.  Be.  emmers,  aumers),  <  AS.  Wmergean 
(Leechd,  iii.  30,  18),  demyrian  (Benson),  pi.,  = 
MLGr.  dmere,  emere,  dmer,  LGr.  emern,  aumern 
=  OHG-.  eimm-ja,  MHG.  eimere,  eimer,  G.  dial. 
(Bav.)  amern,  emmern  =  Icel.  eimyrjd  =  Norw. 
eimyrja,  aamyrja  (also,  by  popular  etym.,  eld- 
myrja,  as  if  <  eld  =  Icel.  eldr,  fire  (see  elding), 
+  myrja,  embers;  but  Norw.  (eastern  dial.) 
myrja  =  Sw.  morja,  embers,  is  itself  an  abbr. 
of  eimyrja)  =  Dan.  emmer,  pi.,  embers.  The  ult. 
origin  is  linknown.]  A  small  live  coal,  brand 
of  wood,  or  the  like ;  in  the  plural,  live  cinders 
or  ashes ;  the  smouldering  remains  of  a  fitre. 
0  gracious  God  I  remove  my  great  incumbers, 
Kindle  again  my  faiths  neer-dying  irribers. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Eartas's  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Ark. 
He  takes  a  lighted  ejnber  out  of  the  covered  vessel. 

Colebrooke. 
He  rakes  hot  embers,  and  renews  the  fires. 

Dryden,  ^neid. 

So  long  as  our  hearts  preserve  the  feeblest  spark  of  life, 

they  preserve  also,  shivering  near  that  pale  ember,  a 

starved,  ghostly  longing  for  appreciation  and  affection. 

CharMte  Bronte,  Shirley,  x. 

ember^  (em'b^r),  n.  [In  mod.  E.  and  ME. 
only  in  comp. ;  <  MK  embyr-,  ymber-,  umbri- 
(see  ember-days,  ember-^eek),  <  AS.  ymbren-,  in 
comp.  ymbren-dmg,  ember-day,  ymbren-wice, 
ember-week,  ymbren-fcesten,  ember-fast;  also 
abbr.  ymbren,  dat.  pi.  ymbrenum,  ember-days;  < 
embryne,  embrin,  ymbren,  ymbrene,  ymbryne,  a  cir- 
cuit, course  (gedres  ymbryne,  the  year's  course; 
Lenctenes  ymbren,  the  vernal  equinox,  lit.  the 
return  of  spring) ;  <  ymb,  ymbe.embe,  around  (= 
OHCJ.  umbi-,  G.  um-,  L.  ambi-,  Gr.  aji^i-,  around: 
see  ambi-,  amphi-,  um-),  +  ryne,  a  running,  a 
course,  <  rinnan,  nm.  The  Icel.  imbrundagar, 
OSw.  ymberdagar,  Norw.  imbredagar,  ember- 
days,  Icel.  imbru^dtt,  ember-night,  Icel.  imbru- 
vika,  Norw.  imbrevika,  ember-week,  are  in  the 
first  element  from  the  B. ;  while  the  equiv.  Sw. 
tamper-dagar,  Dan.  tamper-dage,  also  hvatember, 
D.'  quatertemper,  quatemper,  LG.  tamper,  quater- 
tamper,  G.  quatember,  formerly  kottember,  kot- 
temer,  etc.,  are  corruptions  of  the  ML.  quatuor 
tempora,  the  four  seasons,  applied  to  the  ember- 
days.]  Literally,  a  circuit;  a  course;  specifi- 
cally, a  regular  (annual,  quarterly,  etc.)  course ; 
the  regular  return  of  a  given  season:  a  word 
now  used  only  in  certain  compounds,  namely, 
ember-days,  -eve,  -fast,  -tide,  -week,  and  in  the 
derivative  embering.  See  the  etymology. 
ember-days  (em'ber-daz),  n.pl.  [Early  mod. 
E.  also  amber-dayes;  <  MB.  embyr-dayes,  ymber- 
dayes,  earlier  umbri-dawes,  <  AS.  ymbren-dceg, 
pi.  -dagas  (also  simply  ymbren),  ember-days : 
see  ember^  and  day^.]  Days  in  each  of  the  four 
seasons  of  the  year  set  apart  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  other  western  liturgical  churches 
for  prayer  and  fasting.  They  are  the  Wednesday, 
Friday,  and  Saturday  after  the  first  Sunday  in  lent,  after 
Whit-Sunday,  after  September  14th,  and  after  December 
13th.  The  weeks  in  which  ember-days  fall  are  called  emier- 
weeks.  The  Sundays  immediately  following  these  seasons 
are  still  appointed  by  the  canons  of  the  Anglican  Church 
lor  the  ordination  ol  priests  and  deacons. 
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embered   (em 'herd),    a.     [<  ember  +  -ed^.] 
Strewn  with  embers  or  ashes. 

On  the  white  ember'd  hearth 
Heap  up  fresh  fuel.  Southey,  Joan  ol  Arc,  ii. 

ember-eve  (em'b6r-ev),  n.    The  vigil  of  an 
ember-day.    See  eve^. 

It  hath  been  sung,  at  festivals, 
On  ember-eves,  and  holy-ales. 

Shak.,  Pericles,  Prol.  to  i. 

ember-fast    (em'b6r-fast),    n.    [<  ME.   (not 

found),  <  AS.  ymbren-fcBsten :  see  ember^  and 

fasts,]    The  fast  observed  during  the  ember- 


ember-goose  (em'b6r-gos),  n.  [Also  (dial.)  em- 
mer-, vmber-,  immer-,  ammer-goose;  at.  D.  ember- 
vogel  (D.  vogel  =  E.  fowl),  G.  imber,  <  Dan.  im- 
ber,  Sw.  imber,  immer,  Norw.  imbre,  var.  ymmer, 
hymber,  hymbern,  Faroic  imbrim,  Icel.  himbrin, 
mod.  himbrimi,  the  ember-goose.]  A  name  of 
the  great  northern  diver  or  loon,  Colymbus  tor- 
quatus  or  XJrinator  immer. 

emberingt  (em'b6r-ing),  n.  [<  ember^  +  -j»grl.] 
An  ember-day. 

Fasting  days  and  emberings  be 

Lent,  Whitsun,  Holyrood,  and  Lucie.    Old  rime. 

embering-dayst  (em'b6r-ing-daz),  n.  pi.  The 
ember-days. 

Divers  of  the  king's  subjects  have  of  late  more  than  in 
times  past  broken  and  contemned  such  abstinence,  which 
hath  been  used  in  this  realm  upon  the  Fridays  and  Sat- 
urdays, the  embering.days,  and  other  days  commonly 
called  vigils.  Quoted  by  Hallam. 

Emberiza  (em-be -ri'za),  n.  [NL.  (Linnse- 
us;  earlier  in  Kilian,  1598),  <  G.  dial.  (Swiss) 
embritze,  emmeritz,  equiv.  to  MHG.  amerinc, 
dm^rinc,  G.  emmering,  dmmering  (=  MD.  emme- 
rinck),  6.  also  emmerling,  dmmerling  (=  MD.  em- 
merlinck),  a  bimting,  dim.  of  OHG.  amero,  MHG. 
amer,  G.  ammer,  a  bunting,  =  AS.  amore,  E. 
*ammer,  hammer,  in  yellowhammer :  see  yellow- 
hammer.]  A  genus  of  buntings,  conirostral  pas- 
serine birds  of  the  family  FringillidcB,  such  as 
the  common  corn-bunting  of  Europe  {E.  mili- 
aria), the  yellow  bunting  (M.  eitrinella),  the 
cirl-bunting  (E.  drlus),  the  ortolan  {E.  hortu- 
lana),  etc.  The  limits  ol  the  genus  are  indefinite,  and 
the  term  has  no  more  exact  meaning  than  bunting  (which 
see).  In  a  late  restricted  sense  it  includes  more  than  60 
species,  confined  to  the  Palsearctic,  Indian,  and  Ethiopian 
regions.  None  ol  the  very  many  North  and  South  Amer- 
ican buntings  which  have  been  called  Emberiza  properly 
belong  to  this  genus.  See  Emberizinoe,  and  cuts  under 
bunting  and  cirl-buntvng. 

Emberizidae  (em-be-riz'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Emberiza  -I-  .4dce.]  The  buntings  rated  as  a 
family  of  conirostral  passerine  birds. 

Emberizinas  (em'be-ri-zi'ne),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < 
Emberiza  -t-  4nce.]  The  true  buntings  rated 
as  a  subfamily  of  FringillitlcB.  The  group  is  prob- 
ably insusceptible  ol  zoBlogical  definition.  It  has  ol  late 
been  made  one  of  three  subfamilies  of  Fringillidce  (the 
others  being  Coccothraustince  and  Fringillin^e),  having 
the  nasal  bones  short,  not  extended  backward  beyond 
the  fore  border  of  the  orbits,  the  mandibular  tomia  not 
conterminous  throughout,  leaving  a  gape  in  the  com- 
missural line  of  the  bill,  and  the  gonydeal  angle  well 
marked.  In  such  acceptation,  the  Emberi^ims  include 
about  50  genera,  of  most  parts  of  the  world,  represented 
by  many  of  the  most  common  buntings,  finches,  and 
*  sparrows '  of  English-speaking  countries,  especially  of 
the  United  States,  as  the  chip-,  snow-,  and  vesper-bird, 
lark-finch,  lark- and  towhee-bunting,  black-throated  bunt- 
ing, white-throated  and  white-crowned  sparrows,  field-, 
fox-,  song-,  swamp-,  and  savannah-sparrows,  the  long- 
spurs,  etc.    See  Emberiza. 

emberizine  (em-be-ri'zin),  a.  [<  NL.  emberiei- 
nus :  see  Emberizince.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
genus  Emberiza;  related  to  or  resembling  a 
bunting.     Coues. 

Emberizoides  (em*be-ri-zoi'dez),  n.  [NL.  (C. 
J.  Temminek,  1824),  <  Emberiza  +  Gr.  eWof, 
form.]  A  not- 
able genus  of 
South  Ameri- 
can fringU- 
linebirdswith 
long  acufni- 
nate  tail-fea- 
thers, typi- 
cal species  of 
which  are  E. 
macrura  and 
E.  sphenura. 
Also  called 
Tardivola. 

Embernagra 
(em-ber-na'- 
gra),  n.  [NL. 
(S:  P.  Les- 
son, 1831),  < 
Ember(iza)  + 

\Ma)nagra.\  A.     Texas  Spanow  [Embema£ya  rufirvirgatdi 
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genus  of  fringilline  birds,  related  to  Pipilo,  hav- 
ing green  as  the  prmeipal  color,  the  wings  and 
taS  much  rounded,  of  equal  length,  the  tarsus 
moderate,  and  the  toes  short;  the  American 

I    greenfinches.    The  Texas  sparrow  or  greenfinch  is  E. 

rufovirgata,  a  common  species  in  the  lower  Kio  Grande 

valley.    Also  called  Limnoapiza. 

embertide  (em'bfer-tid),  n.     [<  ember^  +  tide.'] 

One  of  the  seasons  in  which  ember-days  occur. 

,  ember-week  (em'bfer-wek),  m.     [<  ME.  yniber- 

weke,  umbri-wike,  <  AS.  ymbren-wice :  see  ember'^ 

and  weeA;!.]  A  week  in  which  ember-days  faU. 

And  are  all  fallen  into  fasting-days  and  Ember-wmks, 

that  cooks  are  out  of  use  7    Massinger,  The  Old  Law,  iii.  1. 

Constant  she  keeps  her  Ember-week  and  Lent. 

Prior,  The  Modern  Saint. 

embesyt,  ii.  t.    Same  as  embusy.    Skelton. 
embettert  (em-bet'er),  V.  t.    [<  c?»-i  +  better'^-.'] 
To  make  better. 

For  cruelty  doth  not  embeiter  men, 

But  them  more  wary  make  than  they  have  been. 

Danid,  Chorus  in  Philotas. 

embezzle  (em-bez'l),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  embez- 
zled, ppr.  embezzling.  [Early  mod.  B.  (16th 
cent.)  imbezzle,  imbezel,  embesyll,  enibeeyll,  em- 
iesel,  imbesel,  imbezil,  imbecill,  etc.,  weaken,  di- 
minish, filch,  <  imbecile  (accented  on  2d  syll.), 
<  OF.  imbecille,  weak,  feeble:  see  imbecile,  and 
ci.bezzle.1  If.  To  weaken;  diminish  the  power 
or  extent  of. 

And  so  imbecill  all  theyr  strengthe  that  they  are  naught 
to  me.  Drant,  tr.  of  Horace's  Satires,  i.  6. 

The  seconde  plage  of  the  aeconde  angell,  as  the  seconde 
judgemente  of  God  against  the  regiment  of  Home,  and 
this  is  imbeselynge  and  dimynishe  of  their  power  and  do- 
minion, many  landes  and  people  fallynge  from  them. 

J.  Udall,  Revelations  of  St.  John,  xvi. 

2t.  To  waste  or  dissipate  in  extravagance ;  mis- 
appropriate or  misspend. 

I  do  not  like  that  this  unthrifty  youth  should  embezzle 
away  the  money. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Knight  of  Burning  Pestle,  ii.  2. 

When  thou  hast  embezzled  all  thy  store. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Persius's  Satires. 

3t.  To  steal  slyly ;  purloin ;  filch ;  make  off 
with. 

A  feloe  .  .  .  that  had  embesled  and  conveied  awaye  a  cup 
of  golde.      J.  Udall,  tr.  of  Apophthegms  of  Erasmus,  §  83. 

The  Jewels,  rich  apparell,  presents,  gold,  siluer,  costly 
furres,  and  such  like,  were  conueyed  away,  concealed,  and 
vtterly  embezelled.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  286. 

4.  To  appropriate  fraudulently  to  one's  own 
use,  as  what  is  intrusted  to  one's  care ;  apply  to 
one's  private  use  by  a  breach  of  trust,  as  a  clerk 
or  servant  who  misappropriates  his  employer's 
money  or  valuables. 

He  accused  several  citizens  who  had  been  entrusted  with 
public  money  y/ifhernbezzlijig  it.  J.  Adams,  Works,  V.  25. 

5t.  To  confuse ;  amaze. 

They  came  where  Sancho  was,  astonisht  and  emibeseled 
with  what  he  heard  and  saw. 

Shelton,  tr.  of  Don  Quixote  (1662),  f ol.  158,  back. 

embezzlement  (em-bez'1-ment),  n.  [<  embezzle 
+  ■ment.l  The  act  of  embezzling ;  speoifioally, 
the  act  by  which  a  clerk,  servant,  or  other  per- 
son occupying  a  position  of  trust  fraudulently 
appropriates  to  his  own  use  the  money  or  goods 
intrusted  to  his  care;  a  criminal  conversion; 
the  appropriation  to  one's  self  by  a  breach  of 
trust  of  the  property  or  money  of  another ;  "a 
sort  of  statutory  larceny,  committed  by  ser- 
vants and  other  like  persons  where  there  is  a 
trust  reposed,  and  therefore  no  trespass,  so  that 
the  act  would  not  be  larceny  at  the  common 
law"  (Bishop). 

To  remove  doubts  which  had  existed  respecting  embez- 
zlements by  merchants'  and  bankers'  clerks,  it  was  enact- 
ed, by  the  39  George  III.  ch.  85,  that  if  any  servant  or 
clerk  should  by  virtue  of  his  employment  receive  any 
money,  bills,  or  any  valuable  security,  goods  or  effects, 
in  the  name  or  on  the  account  of  his  master  or  employer, 
and  should  afterwards  embezzle  any  part  of  the  same,  he 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  feloniously  stolen  the  same,  and 
should  be  aubfect  to  transportation  for  any\erm  not  ex- 
ceeding fourteen  years. 

Blackstone,  Com.,  IV.  xvii.,  note  3. 

Embezzlement  is  distinguished  from  larceny,  properly 
so  called,  as  being  committed  in  respect  of  property  which 
is  not,  at  the  time,  in  the  actual  or  legal  possession  of  the 
owner.  Burrill. 

embezzler  (em-bez'l6r),  n.  One  who  embez- 
zles. 

Embia  (em'bi-a),  n.  [NL.]  The  typical  genus 
of  the  family  Smbiidw.  E.  savignii  is  an  Egyp- 
tian species. 

embiid  (em'bi-id),  n.    One  of  the  Embiidw. 

Embiids  (em-bi'i-de),  n.  pi.  [Nli.,  <  Embia  + 
-idoB.']  A  small  family  of  neuropterous  (pseu- 
doneuropterous)  insects,  of  the  group  Corro- 
denUa,  related  to  the  Psocidce,  characterized 
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by  the  narrow  depressed  body,  head  distinct 
from  the  thorax,  many-jointed  moniliform  an- 
tennffi,  3-jointed  tarsi,  and  few-veined  wings  of 
equal  size.   They  are  small  phytophagous  insects;  their 
larvfe  are  found  under  stones  in  silken  galleries.    By  some 
they  are  referred  to  the  Orthoptera.    The  leading  genera 
are  Embia,  Olynthia,  and  Oligotoma,    Also  written  Em- 
bidce. 
embillow  (em-bil'6),  V.  i.    [<  em->-  +  billow.] 
To  heave,  as  the  waves  of  the  sea;   swell. 
[Rare.] 
And  then  enbyllowed  high  doth  in  his  pride  disdaine 
With  fome  and  roaring  din  all  hugeness  of  the  maine. 
Lisle,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  First  Booke  of  Noe. 

Embiotoca  (em-bi-ot'o-ka),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  e/i- 
l3io(,  being  in  life,  living  "(<  h,  in,  +  piog,  life), 
-f-  TiKTstv,  TEicelv,  bring  forth  (>  TOKog,  offspring).] 
The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Embiotocidce. 
L.  Agassis,  1853. 

embiotocid  (em-bl-ot'o-sid),  n.  One  of  the  Em- 
biotocidce. 

Embiotocidse  (em'bi-o-tos'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < 
Embiotoca  +  -idm.]  A  family  of  viviparous 
acanthopterygian  fishes,  related  to  the  lab- 
roids ;  the  surf -fishes,  in  the  widest  sense.  They 
are  of  ordinary  compressed  oval  form,  like  the  white  perch, 
and  have  cycloid  scales,  lateral  line  continuous  and  paral- 
lel "with  the  back,  head  and  mouth  small,  with  jaw-teeth 
only,  the  single  dorsal  fin  8-  to  18-spined,  folding  into  a 
groove  in  the  back,  and  the  anal  fln  long  and  3-spined. 
They  are  mostly  small  fishes,  the  largest  only  18  Inches 
long,  the  smallest  4  or  5.  All  are  viviparous,  a  remarkable 
fact  first  made  known  to  science  in  18B3 ;  10  to  20  young  are 
born  at  a  litter.  Nearly  all  are  marine,  abounding  on  the 
Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States,  where  they  are  among 
the  inferior  food-flahes,  and  are  called  perches,  porgies, 
shiners,  etc.  About  20  species,  referred  to  about  a  dozen 
genera,  are  now  known.  Of  these  species  17  are  confined 
to  the  Pacific  coast  waters  of  North  America,  and  one  is 
peculiar  to  the  fresh  waters  of  California.  The  marine 
species  belong  to  the  subfamily  Embiotoeince,  the  fresh-wa- 
ter species  to  the  subfamily  Hysterocar%iinae.  The  family 
has  also  been  called  DitremidcB,  Ditremata,  Holconoti, 
and  Holconotidce.    See  cut  under  Ditremidce. 

Embiotocinee  (em-bi-ot-o-si'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Embiotoca  +  ■4nce.']  The  surf-fishes  proper,  or 
marine  embiotoooids,  the  typical  subfamily  of 
Embiotocidce,  with  the  spinous  portion  of  the 
dorsal  shorter  than  the  soft  part,  and  having 
only  from  8  to  11  spines. 

embiotocine  (em-bi-ot'o-sin),  a.  and  n.    I.  a. 
Pertaining  to  or  having  the  characters  of  the 
Embiotocirus. 
II.  n.  A  fish  of  the  subfamily  Embiotoeince. 

embiotocoid  (em-bi-ot'o-koid),  a.  and  n.  I.  a. 
Pertaining  to  or  having  the  characters  of  the 
Embiotocidce. 

II.  n.  A  viviparous  fish  of  the  f  amUy  Embio- 
tocidce; one  of  the  surf -fishes. 

embitter  (em-bit'er),  V.  t.     [Formerly  also  im- 
bitter;  <  e»»-l  -1-  bitter'^.]     1.  To  make  bitter  or 
more  bitter.     [Bare  in  the  literal  sense.] 
One  grain  of  bad  embitters  all  the  best. 

Bryden,  Iliad,  i.  775. 

2.  To  affefit  with  bitterness  or  unhappiness ; 
make  distressful  or  grievous :  as,  the  sins  of 
youth  often  embitter  old  age. 

Is  there  anything  that  more  embitters  the  enjoyments  of 
this  life  than  shame  ?  South,  Sermons, 

Stem  Powers  who  make  their  care 
To  embitter  human  life,  malignant  Deities. 

Jf.  Arnold,  Empedocles  on  Etna. 
To  open  the  door  of  escape  to  those  who  live  in  conten- 
tion would  not  necessarily  embitter  the  relations  of  those 
who  are  happy.  N.  A.  Rev.,  CXXXIX.  240. 

3.  To  render  more  violent  or  malignant;  exas- 
perate. 

Men,  the  most  embittered  against  each  other  by  former 
contests.  Banx:roft, 

embitterer  (em-bit'6r-6r),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  embitters. 

The  fear  of  death  has  always  been  considered  as  the 
greatest  enemy  of  human  <juiet,  the  polluter  of  the  feast 
of  happiness,  and  the  embitterer  of  the  cup  of  joy. 

Johnson. 

embitterment  (em-bit'6r-ment),  n.  [<  embit- 
ter +  -ment.]     The  act  of  embittering. 

The  commotions,  terrors,  expectations,  and  embitter- 
ments  of  repentance. 

Plutarch,  Morals  (trans.),  iv.  155  (Ord  MS.). 

emblancht  (em -blanch'),  V.  t.  [<  ME.  em- 
blaunclien,  <  OF.  emblanchir,  *enblanckir,  en- 
blancir,  whiten,  <.en-  +  blanchir,  whiten,  <  blanc, 
white:  see  eti- and  blanch.]    To  whiten. 

It  was  impossible  that  a  spot  of  so  deep  a  dye  should  be 
emblancWd.  Beylin,  Life  of  Laud,  p.  260. 

emblaze  (em-blaz'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  em- 
blazed, ppr.  emblazing.  [<em-i  +  blaze\]  1. 
To  kindle ;  set  in  a  blaze. 

Works  damn'd,  or  to  be  damn'd  (your  father's  fault) ! 
Go,  purified  by  flames,  ascend  the  sky,  .  .  . 
Not  sulphur -tipp'd,  emblaze  an  alehouse  fire. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  i.  235. 
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2.  To  adorn  with  glittering  embellishments) 
cause  to  glitter  or  shine. 

The  unsought  diamonds 
Would  so  imMaze  the  forehead  of  the  deep. 
And  so  bestud  with  stars,  that  they  below 
Would  grow  inured  to  light.     Milton,  Comus,  1.  733. 
No  weeping  orphan  saw  his  father's  stores 
Our  shrines  irradiate,  or  emblaze  the  floors. 

Pope,  Eloisa  to  Abelard,  1.  136. 
And  forky  flames  emblaze  the  blackening  storm. 

J.  Barlow,  Vision  of  Columbus,  viii. 

3.  To  display  or  set  forth  conspicuously  or  os- 
tentatiously;  blazon. 

But  thou  Shalt  wear  it  as  a  herald's  coat. 
To  emblaze  the  honour  that  thy  master  got. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  iv.  10. 

Stout  Hercules 
Erribla^d  his  trophies  on  two  posts  of  brass. 

Greene,  Orlando  Furioso. 

emblazon  (em-bla'zon),  v.    [<  em-i  -I-  blazon.] 

1.  trans.  1.  To  adorn  with  figures  of  heraldry 
or  ensigns  armorial:  as,  a  shield  emblazoned 
with  armorial  bearings. 

Boys  paraded  the  streets,  bearing  banners  emblazoned 
with  the  arms  of  Aragon.       Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  i.  3. 

2.  To  depict  or  represent,  as  an  armorial  en- 
sign on  a  shield. 

My  shield,  .  .  . 
On  which  when  Cupid,  with  his  killing  bow 
And  cruell  shafts,  emblazond  she  beheld. 
At  sight  thereof  she  was  with  terror  qneld. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  x.  66. 

3.  To  set  off  with  ornaments ;  decorate ;  illu- 
minate. 

Ere  heaven's  emblazon'd  by  the  rosy  dawn, 
Domestic  cares  awake  him.     J.  Philips,  Cider,  ii. 
The  walls  were  .  .  .  emblazoned  with  legends  in  com- 
memoration of  the  illustrious  pair.  Prescott. 

Those  stories  of  courage  and  sacriflce  which  emblazon 
the  annals  of  Greece  and  Rome.    Sumner,  Orations,  1. 12. 

4.  To  celebrate  in  laudatory  terms ;  sing  the 
praises  of. 

We  find  Augustus  .  .  .  emblazoned  by  the  poets. 

Hakewill,  Apology. 
Heroes  emblazoned  high  to  fame. 

Longfellow,  tr.  of  Coplas  de  Manrique. 
You  whom  the  fathers  made  free  and  defended. 
Stain  not  the  scroll  that  emblazons  their  fame ! 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Never  or  Now. 

Il.t  intrans.  To  blaze  forth;  shine  out. 

Th'  engladden'd  spring,  forgetful  now  to  weep. 
Began  t'  enblazon  from  her  leavy  bed. 

6.  Fletcher,  Christ's  Triumph  after  Death. 

emblazoner  (em-bla'zon-er),  ».  1.  One  who 
emblazons;  a  herald. — 2.  A  decorator;  an  il- 
luminator; one  who  practises  ornamentation. 

I  step  again  to  this  emblazoner  of  his  title-page,  .  .  . 
and  here  I  find  him  pronouncing,  without  reprieve,  those 
animadversions  to  be  a  slanderous  and  scurrilous  libel. 
Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

emblazonment  (em-bla'zgn-ment),  n.  [<  cm- 
blazon  +  -ment.]  1.  The  act  of  emblazoning. 
—  2.  That  which  is  emblazoned.    Imp.  Diet. 

emblazonry  (em-bla'zon-ri),  n.  [<  emblazon  + 
-ry.]  1.  The  act  or  art  of  emblazoning.— 2. 
Heraldic  decoration,  as  pictures  or  figures  upon 
shields,  standards,  etc. 

Who  saw  the  Banner  reared  on  high 
In  all  its  dread  emblazonry. 

Wordsworth,  White  Doe  of  Rylstone,  iii. 

Thine  ancient  standard's  rich  emblazonry. 

Abp.  Trench,  Gibraltar. 

emblem  (em'blem),  n.  [=  D.  embleem  =  Q. 
Dan.  Sw.  emblem;  <  OF.  embleme,  F.  emblbme 
=  Sp.  Pg.  emblema  =  It.  emblema,  <  L.  emblema, 
pi.  emblemata,  raised  ornaments  on  vessels,  tes- 
sellated work,  mosaic,  <  Gr.  eu/ihi/M^T-),  an  in- 
sertion (L.  sense  not  recorded  in  Gr.),  <  e/i^dTi^ 
^eiv,  put  in,  lay  on,  <  iv,  in,  +  ^oKMiv,  cast, 
throw,  put.]  It.  That  which  is  put  in  or  on  in- 
laid work;  inlay;  inlaid  or  mosaic  work;  some- 
thing ornamental  inserted  in  another  body. 

Under  loot  the  violet. 
Crocus,  and  hyacinth,  with  rich  inlay 
Broider'd  the  ground,  more  colour'd  than  with  stone 
01  costliest  emblem.  Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  703. 

2.  A  sjTnbolical  design  or  figure  with  explana- 
tory writing ;  a  design  or  an  image  suggesting 
some  truth  or  fact ;  the  expression  of  a  thought 
or  idea  both  in  design  and  in  words :  as,  Quarles's 
Emblems  (a  collection  of  such  representations). 

Emblem  reduceth  conceits  intellectual  to  images  sen- 
sible.' Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  232. 

3.  Any  object  whose  predominant  quality  sym- 
bolizes something  else,  as  another  quality,  con- 
dition, state,  and  the  like ;  the  figure  of  such 
an  object  used  as  a  symbol ;  an  allusive  figure; 
a  symbol :  as,  a  white  robe  is  an  emblem  of  pu- 
rity; a  balance,  of  justice ;  a  crown,  of  royalt) . 


emblem 

The  emblems  In  use  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  are  sometimes  hard  to  discriminate  from  the 
devices ;  for  these,  as  adopted  by  men  of  distinction,  were 
commonly  emblematic.    See  device,  7. 

Know  ye  the  land  where  the  cypress  and  myrtle 
Are  emblCTm  of  deeds  that  are  done  in  their  clime? 

Byron,  Bride  of  Abydos,  i.  1. 

A  fit  emblem,  both  of  the  events  in  memory  of  which  it 

is  raised,  and  of  the  gratitude  of  those  who  have  reared 

it.  D.  Webster,  Speech,  Bunker  Hill,  June  17,  1826. 

4.  An  example.     [Bare.] 

(Lord's  Day)  Comes  Mr.  Herbert,  Mr.  Honiwood's  man, 
and  dined  with  me — a  very  honest,  plain,  and  well-mean- 
ing man,  I  think  him  to  be ;  and,  by  his  discourse  and 
manner  of  life,  the  true  emblem  of  an  old  ordinary  serv- 
ing-man. Pepys,  Diary,  II.  169. 
=Syn.  2  and  3.  Emblem,  Symbol,  Type.  Emblem  and  sym- 
bol refer  to  tangible  objects  ;  tyjte  may  refer  also  to  an  act, 
as  when  the  lifting  up  of  the  brazen  serpent  (Num.  xxi.  8, 
9)  is  said  to  be  a  type  of  the  crucifixion,  the  serpent  being 
a  type  or  emblem  of  Christ.  A  symbol  is  generally  an  em- 
blem which  has  become  recognized  or  standard  among 
men ;  a  volume  proposing  new  signs  of  this  sort  would 
be  called  a  "book  of  eTnblems";  but  an  emblem  may  be  a 
symbol,  as  the  bread  and  wine  at  the  Lord's  supper  are 
more  often  called  emblems  than  symbols  of  Christ  s  death. 
Symbol  is  by  this  rule  the  appropriate  word  for  the  con- 
ventional signs  in  mathematics.  Emblem,  is  most  often 
used  of  moral  and  religious  matters,  and  type  chiefly  of 
religious  doctrines,  institutions,  historical  facts,  etc.  Type 
in  its  religious  application  generally  points  forward  to  an 
imtUype. 

Eose  of  the  desert  I  thou  art  to  me 
An  emblem  of  stainless  purity. 

Z).  M.  Moir,  The  White  Rose. 
All  things  are  symbols :  the  external  shows 
Of  nature  have  their  image  in  the  mind. 

Longfellow,  The  Harvest  Moon. 
Beauty  was  lent  to  Nature  as  the  type 
Of  heaven's  unspeakable  and  holy  joy. 

(S*.  J,  Hale,  Beauty. 

emblem  (em'blem),  v.  t.  [<  emblem,  ».]  To  rep- 
resent or  suggest  by  an  emblem  or  symboli- 
cally; symbolize;  emblematize.     [Kare.] 

Why  may  he  not  be  emblem'd  by  the  cozening  fig-tree 
that  our  Saviour  curs'd?  Feltham,  Resolves,  i.  80, 

emblema  (em-ble'ma),  ». ;  pi.  emblemata  (-ma- 
ta).  [L. :  see  emblem.^  In  archceol. :  (a)  Am 
inlaid  emblem  or  ornament;  an  ornament  in 
mosaic.  (&)  An  ornament  in  relief  made  of 
some  precious  metal,  fastened  upon  the  sur- 
face of  a  vessel  or  an  article  of  furnitvire. 

In  another  class  of  jewels  animals  or  the  human  figure 
were  not  relieved  on  a  ground,  but  embossed  and  cut  out 
in  outline,  like  the  emblemata  of  later  Greek  art. 

C.  T.  Newton,  Art  and  Archseol.,  p.  265. 

emblematic,  emblematical  (em-ble-mat'ik,  -i- 
kal),  a.  [=  P.  emblimatigue  =  Sp.  emhlemdUco 
=  Pg.  It.  emblematico  (cf.  I).  G.  emblematisch  = 
.Dan.  Sw.  emblem,aUsk),  <  L.  as  if  *emblematieus, 
<  emblema,  emblem:  see  emblem.']  1.  Pertain- 
ing to  or  constituting  an  emblem;  using  or 
dealing  in  emblems ;  symbolic. 

And  wet  his  brow  with  hallowed  wine, 

And  on  his  finger  given  to  shine 

The  emblematic  gem.       Scott,  Marmion,  iv.  8. 

And  so,  because  the  name  (like  many  names)  can  be 

made  to  yield  a  fanciful  emblemxitic  meaning.  Homer  must 

be  a  myth.  De  Quincey,  Homer,  i. 

2.  Representative  by  some  allusion  or  custom- 
ary association;  suggestive  through  similarity 
of  qualities  or  conventional  significance :  as,  a 
crown  is  emblematic  of  royalty ;  whiteness  is  em- 
blematic of  purity. 

Glanced  at  the  legendary  Amazon 

As  emblematic  of  a  nobler  age. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  ii. 

emblematically  (em-ble-mat'i-kal-i),  adv.  In 
an  emblematic  way;  by  way  or  means  of  em- 
blems; in  the  manner  of  emblems;  by  way  of 
allusive  representation. 

Others  have  spoken  emblematically  and  hieroglyphical- 
ly ;  and  BO  did  the  iSgyptians,  unto  whom  the  phoenix  was 
the  hieroglyphick  of  the  sun. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iii.  12. 

He  took  a  great  stone  and  put  it  up  under  the  oak,  em- 
blematically joining  the  two  great  elements  of  masonry. 

Swift. 

emblematicalness  (em-ble-mat'i-kal-nes),  n. 
The  character  of  being  emblematical.  Bailey, 
1727. 

emblematicize  (em-ble-mat'i-siz),  v.  *.;  pret. 
and  pp.  emblemaU(^eed,  ppr.  emblematiaizimg. 
[<  emblematic  +  4se.']  To  represent  by  or  em- 
body in  an  emblem;  emblematize.     [Kare.] 

He  {Giacomo  Amiconi]  drew  the  queen  and  the  three  eld- 
est princesses,  and  prints  were  taken  from  his  pictures, 
which  he  generally  endeavoured  to  emblematicize  by  genii 
and  cupids.  Walpole,  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  iv.  3. 

emblematist  (em'blem-a-tist),  n.  [<  L.  em- 
blema(t-),  emblem,  +  -is'*.]  A  -writer  or  an  in- 
ventor of  emblems. 

Thus  began  the  descriptions  of  griphins,  basilisks,  phoe- 
nix, and  many  more ;  which  emblematists  and  heralds  have 
entertained  with  significations  answering  their  institu- 
tions. Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  En'.,  v.  20. 


1891. 

Alciato,  the  famous  lawyer  and  emblematist, 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  138. 

emblematize  (em'blem-a-tiz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  emblematized,  ppr.  emblematizing.  [<  L.  em- 
blema(t-),  emblem,  -I-  4ze.']  To  represent  or 
express  by  means  of  an  emblem :  as,  to  emblem- 
atize a  thought,  a  quality,  or  the  like. 
Anciently  the  sun  was  emblematized  by  a  starry  figure. 
Bp.  Hurd,  Marks  of  Imitation. 

emblement  (em'ble-ment),  n.  [<  OF.  emblae- 
ment,  emblaiement,  emi'la/yement,  crop,  harvest, 
<  emblaer-,  embleer,  emblaier,  emolayer,  also  em- 
blader  (also,  without  prefix,  blaer,  bleer,  blayer), 
F.  emblaver  (=  It.  imbiadare),  <  ML.  im.bladare, 
sow  with  grain,  <  L.  in,  in,  -f  ML.  bladum  (>  OP. 
ble,  blee,  blef,  bled,  F.  bl^,  bled  =  Pr.  Mat  =  It. 
biado,  biada),  grain  (orig.  crop,  as  that  which  is 
taken  away),  orig.  "ablatum,  neut.  of  L.  abla- 
tus,  pp.  of  auferre,  carry  away :  see  ablative.'} 

1.  pi.  Inlaw,  those  annual  agricultural  pro- 
ducts which  demand  culture,  as  distinguished 
from  those  which  grow  spontaneously;  crops 
which  require  annual  planting,  or,  Mke  hops, 
annual  training  and  culture.  Emblements  thus 
include  corn,  potatoes,  and  most  garden  vegetables,  but 
not  fruits,  and  generally  not  grass.  They  are  deemed  per- 
sonal property,  and  pass  as  such  to  the  executor  or  ad- 
ministrator of  the  occupier,  instead  of  going  with  the 
land  to  his  heir,  if  he  die  before  he  has  cut,  reaped,  or 
harvested  them ;  they  also  belong  to  the  tenant  when  his 
tenancy  has  been  terminated  by  an  unexpected  event  with- 
out his  agency,  as  by  his  death  or  that  of  his  landlord. 

If  a  tenant  for  his  own  life  sows  the  lands,  and  dies  be- 
fore harvest,  his  executors  shall  have  the  emblements,  or 
profits  of  the  crop.  Blackstone,  Com.,  II.  8. 

2.  The  right  to  such  crops — Emblements  Act,  an 

English  statute  of  1861  (14  and  15  Vict.,  c.  26),  which  en- 
acted that,  instead  of  having  a  right  to  emblements,  a  ten- 
ant under  a  tenant  for  life,  on  the  determination  of  the 
tenancy,  shall  hold  until  the  expiration  of  the  then  cuiTent 
year ;  that  growing  crops  seized  under  execution  shall  be 
liable  for  accruing  rent ;  that  the  tenant  may  remove  his 
improvements  unless  the  landlord  elect  to  take  them ;  and 
that  in  case  a  tithe-rent  charge  is  unpaid  the  landlord  may 
pay  it  and  recover  as  on  a  simple  contract. 
emblemize  (em'ble-miz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
emblemized,  ppr.  emblemizing.  [<  emblem  + 
-ize.2    Same  as  emblematize.    Also  spelled  em- 


The  demon  lovers  who  seduce  women  to  their  ruin  at 
once  emblemise  and  punish  the  evil  thoughts  and  feelings 
of  their  victims.  Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.'S.,  XLII.  662. 

embloom  (em-bl6m'),  v.  t.    [<  eiw-i  -1-  bloomT-.} 
To  cover  or  enrich  with  bloom.     [Eare.] 
emblossom  (em-blos'um),  V.  t.     [<  ew-i  +  blos- 
som.}   To  cover  with  blossoms.     [Poetical.] 
Sweet,  0  sweet,  the  warbling  throng, 

On  the  white  embloBsom'd  spray  I 
Nature's  universal  song 
Echoes  to  the  rising  day. 

Cunningham,  Day,  A  Pastoral. 

embodier  (em-bod'i-6r),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  embodies ;  one  who  gives  form  to  any- 
thing.   Formerly  also  imbodier. 

He  [Shakspere]  must  have  been  perfectly  conscious  of 
his  genius,  and  of  the  great  trust  he  imposed  upon  his 
native  tongue  as  the  entbodierand  perpetuator  of  it. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  Ist  ser.,  p.  165. 

embodiment  (em-bod'i-ment),  n.  [Formerly 
also  imbodiment;  <  embody  +  -ment.}  1.  In- 
vestment with  or  manifestation  through  an  ani- 
mate body;  incarnation;  bodily  presentation : 
as,  metempsychosis  is  the  supposed  embodiment 
of  previously  existing  souls  in  new  forms ;  she 
is  an  embodiment  of  all  the  virtues. 

The  theory  of  embodiment  serves  several  highly  impor- 
tant purposes  in  savage  and  barbarian  philosophy. 

E.  B.  Tylor,  Prim.  Culture,  IL  118. 

2.  A  bringing  into  or  presentation  in  or 
through  a  form;  formal  expression  or  mani- 
festation ;  formulation :  as,  the  embodiment  of 
principles  in  a  treatise. 

A  visible  memory  of  the  past,  and  a  sparkling  embodi- 
ment of  the  present.         Lathrop,  Spanish  Vistas,  p.  104. 
Multiform  embodiments  of  selfishness  in  unjust  laws. 

H.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  461. 

He  [the  Sultan]  has  no  rights,  for  wrong  can  have  no 

rights,  and  his  whole  position  is  the  embodiment  of  wrong. 

E.  A,  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  415. 

3.  Collection  or  formation  into  an  aggregate 
body;  organization;  an  aggregate  whole;  in- 
corporation ;  concentration :  as,  the  embodiment 
of  troops  into  battalions,  brigades,  divisions, 
etc. ;  the  embodiment  of  a  country's  laws. 

Our  own  Common  Law  is  mainly  an  embadim,ent  of  the 
"  customs  of  the  realm." 

B.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  §  529. 

embody  (em-bod'i),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  embodied. 
ppr.  embodying.  [Formerly  also  imftodi//  <  em-i 
+  body.}  I.  trans.  1.  To  invest  with  an  ani- 
mate body;  lodge  in  a  physical  form;  incarnate; 
hence,  to  give  form  to ;  formulate ;  coordinate 


emboldener 

the  elements  or  principles  of;  express,  arrange, 
or  exemplify  intelligibly  or  perceptibly :  as,  to 
embody  thought  in  words ;  legislation  is  embod- 
ied in  statutes ;  architecture  is  embodied  art. 

At  this  turn,  sir,  you  may  perceive  that  I  have  again 
made  use  of  the  Platonick  hypothesis,  that  Spirits  are 
embodied,  Glanvilte,  Witchcraft,  §  11. 

The  soul  while  it  is  embodied  can  no  more  be  divided 
from  sin,  than  the  body  itself  can  be  considered  without 
flesh.  South,  Sermons,  XI.  i. 

Morals  can  never  be  a&fely  embodied  in  the  constable. 
Lowell,  Fireside  Travels,  p.  56. 

Doctrines,  we  are  afraid,  must  generally  be  embodied  be- 
fore they  can  excite  a  strong  public  feeling.      Macaulay. 

Even  among  ourselves  embodied  righteousness  some- 
times takes  the  same  abstract  form. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  388. 

2.  To  form  or  collect  into  a  body  or  united 
mass;  collect  into  a  whole;  incorporate;  or- 
ganize ;  concentrate :  as,  to  embody  troops ;  to 
embody  scattered  traditions  or  folk-lore. 

Recorded  among  the  visits  of  kings  and  ambassadors  in 
a  precious  chronicle  that  embodied  the  annals  of  all  pub- 
lic events  and  copies  of  public  documents. 

Stvbbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist,,  p.  146. 

We  shall  be  able  to  fall  back  upon  the  Militia  battal- 
ions, which  will  be  at  once  embodied,  and  through  whose 
ranks  will  be  poiired  into  the  fighting  ranks  of  the  active 
army  a  continual  supply  of  drilled  and  disciplined  re- 
cruits. Nineteenth  Century,  XIX,  269. 
=Syn,  2.  To  combine,  compact,  integrate,  compreheml, 
comprise. 

II,  intrans.  To  unite  into  a  body,  mass,  or 
collection;  coalesce. 

The  idea  of  white,  which  snow  yielded  yesterday,  and 
another  idea  of  white  from  another  snow  to-day,  put  to- 
gether in  your  mind,  embody  and  run  into  one,        Locke. 

To  embody  against  this  court  party  and  its  practices, 

Burke,  Present  Discontents, 

embog  (em-bog'),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  embogged, 
ppr.  embogging.  [<  em-i  +  bog^.}  To  plimge 
into  or  cause  to  stick  in  a  bog ;  mire. 

General  Mun'ay  .  .  .  got  into  a  mistake  and  a  morass, 
.  .  .  was  enclosed  embogged,  and  defeated. 

Walpole,  Letters  (1760),  III.  392. 

It  would  be  calamitous  for  us,  k  propos  of  this  matter, 
to  get  embogged  in  a  metaphysical  discussion  about  what 
real  unity  and  continuity  are.       W,  James,  Mind,  IX.  s. 

embogue  (em-bog'), -d.  i.;  pret.  and  pp.  em- 
bogued,  ppr.  embogmng.  [<  Sp.  embocar,  enter 
by  the  mouth,  or  by  a  pass  or  narrow  passage, 
=  Pg.  embocar,  get  into  the  mouth  of  a  pas- 
sage, =  It.  imboceare,  feed,  instruct,  disem- 
bogue, =  F.  emboudher,  put  into  the  mouth, 
refl.  disembogue,  embogue  (}  embouchure,  q.  v.), 
<  L.  in  (>  Sp.  en,  etc.),  in,  +  bucca,  the  cheek 
(>  Sp.  boca,  Pg.  bocca,  It.  bocea,  P.  bouche,  the 
mouth):  seebucca,a,Tiact.  disembogue.}  To  dis- 
charge itself,  as  a  river,  at  its  mouth ;  disem- 
bogue; debouch.     [Eare  or  unused.] 

emboilt  (em-boil'),  V.  [<  em-i  -I-  boiU.}  I. 
trans.  To  heat ;  cause  to  bum,  as  with  fever. 

Fayht,  wearie,  sore,  emboyled,  grieved,  brent, 

With  heat,  toyle,  wounds,  armes,  smart,  and  inward  fire, 

That  never  man  such  mischiefes  did  torment. 

Spenser,  F.  Q,,  I,  xi.  28. 

II,  intrans.  To  boil  violently;  hence,  to  rage 
with  pride  or  anger. 

The  knight  emboyling  in  his  haughtie  hart, 

Enitt  all  his  forces.  Spenser,  E.  Q.,  II.  iv.  9. 

emboltement  (on-bwot'mon),  n.  [F.,  a  joint- 
ing, a  fitting  in,  etc.  (see  def.),  <  embotter,  joint, 
fit  in,  lock  (step),  OF.  emboister,  lit.  inclose 
as  in  a  box:  see  emboss^.}  In  biol.,  the  doc- 
trine of  generation  promulgated  by  Bonnet, 
namely,  the  aggregation  of  living  germs  one 
within  the  other,  and  their  detachment  to  pro- 
duce new  existences, 

embola,  ».    Plural  of  embolon. 

embolsemia,  n.    See  embolemia. 

emboldt  (em-bold'),  v.  t.  [<  e»i-i  +  bold.}  To 
embolden. 

But  now  we  dai'e  not  shew  our  selfe  in  place, 

Ne  vs  embold  to  dwel  in  company 

There  as  our  hert  would  loue  right  faithfully. 

Court  of  Love. 

embolden  (em-bol'dn),  v.  t.  [<  em-l  +  bold  + 
-en^.}  To  give  boldness  or  courage  to  ;  make 
bolder;  encourage. 

With  these  Persuasions  they  [Richard  and  Geoff  ery]  pass 
over  into  Normandy,  and  join  with  their  Brother  Henry, 
who,  emboldned  by  their  Assistance,  grows  now  more  in- 
solent than  he  was  before.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  54. 

It  is  generally  seen  among  Privateers  that  nothing  im- 
boldens  them  sooner  to  mutiny  than  want. 

Da/mpier,  Voyages,  I.  146. 

Fame  ...  so  gentle,  so  retiring,  that  it  seemed  no 
more  than  an  assured  and  emboldened  modesty. 

Lowell,  Fireside  Travels,  p.  54. 

emboldener  (em-bol'dn-fer),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  emboldens. 


Etnbolimus  antericanus,  about  five 
times  natural  size. 


embolemia 

embolemia,  embolsemia  (em-bo-le'mi-a),  n. 
[NL.  embolcemia,  <  Qti.  l/i^olog,  tlirown  in  (see 
emiolism,  embolus),  +  al/ia,  blood.]  The  condi- 
tion of  the  blood  accompanying  the  formation 
of  metabolic  abscesses  in  pyemia. 

Embolemus,  n.    See  Mmbolimus. 

emboli,  ».    Plural  of  embolus. 

embolia^ (em-bo'li-a),  n. ;  -pLembolicB^-e).  [NL., 
<  Gr.  ifi^oTJi,  insertion :  see  embolism.'^  Same 
as  embolism. 

embolia^,  n.    Plural  of  embolium. 

embolic  (em-bol'ik),  a.  [<  emboltis,  or  emboly,  + 
-ic]  1.  Inserted;  intercalated;  emboUsmic. — 
2.  In  pathol.,  relating  to  embolism,  or  plugging 
of  a  blood-vessel. — 3.  Pertaining  to  emboly; 
characterized  by  or  resulting  from  emboly. 

The  two-layered  gastrula  is  as  a  rule  developed  from 
the  blastosphere  by  .  .  .  embolic  invagination. 

ClauSy  Zoology  (trans.),  I.  114. 

emboUmean,  embolimic  (em-bo-lim'f-an,  -ik), 
a.  [<LL.em6oHOTCB!ts,  inserted:  see  embolism.'] 
Same  as  emboUsmic. 
EmboUminse  (em-bol-i-mi'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Embolimus  +  ■4n(B.']  A  subfamily  of  Proctotry- 
pidce,  having  the  hind  wings  lobed,  the  male 
antennsB  10-jointed,  the  female  13-jointed. 
There  are  two  genera,  Embolimus  and  Pedinom- 
ma.  Forster,  1856. 
Embolimus  (em-bol'i-mns),  n.  [NL.  (West- 
wood,  1833),  al- 
so improp.  Em- 
bolemuSjiGr.  eft- 
pd^ifioQ,  insert- 
ed, interpolat- 
ed :  see  embo- 
lism.'] A  genus 
of  parasitic  hy- 
menopterous 
insects,  of  the 
family  Procto- 
irypidw,  typical 
of  the  subfami- 
ly EmboUminw, 
characterized 
by  the  antennal 
scape,  which  is 
shorter  than  the 
first  joint  of  the 
funiole.  One  North  American  and  two  Euro- 
pean species  are  known.  Usually  spelled  Em- 
bolemus, 
embolism  (em'bo-lizm).  n.  [=  P.  embolisms  = 
Sp.  Pg.  It.  emboiismo,  <  LL.  eniboUsmiis,  inter- 
calation (also  as  adj.  intercalary,  an  error  for 
embolimus),  as  if  <  Gr.  *cul3o7uafi6c,  <  e/zl36Xt/iog 
(LGr.  also  e/t^oXi/ialoc,  >  LL.  embolimcms),  in- 
serted, intercalated  (of.  iiipoTuoq,  something 
thrown  or  thrust  in:  see  embolus,  2),  <  iupaXksiv, 
throw  in,  put  in,  insert:  see  embolus.]  1.  In- 
tercalation ;  the  insertion  of  days,  months,  or 
years  in  an  account  of  time.  The  Greeks  made  use 
of  the  lunar  year  of  354  days,  and  to  adjust  it  to  the  solar 
year  of  365  days  they  added  a  lunar  month  every  second 
or  third  year,  which  they  called  e/xj8dAt/xos  /^tjc,  or  /itjc  e/t- 
^oAL^o«,  intercalated  month. 

2.  Intercalated  time. — 3.  In  pafhol.,  the  ob- 
struction of  a  vessel  by  a  clof  of  fibrin  or  other 
substance  abnormally  present  and  brought  into 
the  current  of  the  circulating  medium  from 
some  more  or  less  distant  locaBty.  Embolism 
commonly  causes  paralysis  in  the  brain,  with 
more  or  less  of  an  apoplectic  shock. — 4.  In 
liturgies,  a  prayer  for  deliverance  from  evil,  in- 
serted in  almost  all  liturgies  after  fhe  Lord's 
Prayer,  as  an  expansion  of  or  addition  to  its 
closing  petition,  whence  the  name.  Also  embo- 
lismus. 
Also  embolia. 
embolismal  (em-bo-liz'mal),  a.  [<  embolism  + 
-al.]  Pertaining  to  intercalation;  intercalated; 
inserted :  as,  an  embolismal  month. 
embolismatic,  embolismatical  (em'^bo-Uz- 
mat'ik,  -i-kal),  a.  [Irreg.  <  embolism  +  -at-ic, 
-al.  The  LGr.  form  k/xfi67\,iafta(T-)  means  'a 
patch.']  EmboUsmic.  Scott. 
embolismi«5,  embolismical(em-b6-liz'mik,  -mi- 
kal),  a.  {{embolism  +  -de,  -ical.]  Pertaining 
to  or  formed  by  intercalation  or  insertion ;  in- 
tercalated; inserted;  embolic. 

Twelve  lunations  form  a  common  year,  and  thirteen  the 
embolismic  year.  Grojier,  China  (trans.). 

The  [Hebrew]  year  is  luni-solar,  and,  according  as  it  is 
ordinary  or  embolismic^  consists  of  twelve  or  thirteen 
lunar  months,  each  of  which  has  29  or  30  days, 

Encyc.  Brit.,  IV.  677. 

embolismus  (em-bo-Uz'mus),  TO.  [LL.  embolis- 
mus,  insertion,  intercalation:  see  embolism.] 
Same  aa  embolism,  4. 
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The  Lord's  Prayer  is  followed,  in  almost  all  Liturgies, 
by  a  short  petition  against  temptation,  .  .  .  which  .  .  . 
was  anciently  known  by  the  name  of  the  Embolismus. 

J.  M.  NeaZe,  Eastern  Church,  i.  514. 

embolite  (em'bo-lit),  to.  [<  Gr.  c/t^oX'/i,  an  in- 
sertion (<  e/ijSa&iv,  throw  in,  insert),  +  -ite^.] 
A  mineral  consisting  chiefly  of  the  chlorid  of 
silver  and  the  bromide  of  silver,  found  in  Chili 
and  Mexico:  so  called  because  intermediate  be- 
tween cerargyrite  and  bromyrite. 

embolium  (em-bo'li-um),  n.;  pi.  embolia  (-'&). 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  e/ip6Xiov,  something  thrown  in,  <  efi- 
;8o/lof,  thrown  in:  seeembolus.]  Anouterormar- 
ginal  part  of  the  eorium  found  in  the  hemelytra 
of  certain  heteropterous  insects,  it  resembles 
the  rest  of  the  eorium  in  consistence,  and  is  separated 
from  it  only  by  a  thickened  rib  or  vein. 

embolize  (em'bo-liz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  embo- 
liged,  ppr.  emboUzing.  [<  embolus  +  -iee.]  To 
out  off  from  the  circulation  by  embolism. 

Embolomeri  (em-bo-lom'e-ri),  n.pl.  [NL.,  pi. 
of  *embolomsrus :  see  embolomerous.]  An  order 
of  extinct  amphibians,  having  a  set  of  vertebral 
centra  interposed  between  the  regular  verte- 
bral bodies,  so  that  each  vertebral  arch  has  two 
centra,  whence  the  name. 

embolomerism  (em-bo-lom'e-rizm),  TO.  [<  em- 
bolomer-ous  +  ■ism.']  '  Formation  of  the  verte- 
bral column  by  means  of  intercentra  between 
the  centra;  diplospondylism. 

embolomerous  (em-bo-lom'e-ms),  a.  [<  NL. 
*embolomerus,  <  Gr.  e/i^o?iog,  t"hrown  in,  +  /iipo(, 
part.]  Thrown  in,  as  intercalated  centra  or 
intercentra,  between  arch-bearing  bodies  of  the 
vertebrae  of  the  spinal  column:  having  inter- 
centra, as  a  spinal  column ;  diplospondylic. 

The  caudal  region  is  emboloTnertnis. 

E.  J).  Cope,  Geol.  Mag.,  II.  627. 

embolou,  embolum  (em'bo-lon,  -lum),  to.  ;  pi. 
embola  (-la).  [L.  embolum,'i  Gr.  ifipoTMv,  neut., 
i/ijSo^og,  masc,  the  bronze  beak  or  ram  of  a 


Embolon. —  Ulysses  and  the  Sirens,  from  Greek  red-fig^ured  hydria 
found  at  Vulci.    (From  "  Monumenti  dell'  Instituto.") 

ship:  see  embolus.]    1.  The  beak  of  an  ancient 
war-ship,    it  was  made  of  metal,  in  various  forms,  and 
sharpened  like  the  prow  of  a  modern  ram,  so  that  it  might 
pierce  an  enemy's  vessel  beneath  the  water-line. 
2.  Same  as  embolus. 

embolophasia (em"bo-lo-fa'zi-a),  to.  [NL.^<  Gr. 
efc(So2x)g,  thrown  in,  -\-  tfiaatq,  a  saying,  <  ipavai  = 
L.  fari,  speak.]  In  rhet.,  the  interjection  into 
discourse  of  meaningless  and  usually  more  or 
less  sonorous  words. 

embolum,  n.    See  embolon. 

embolus  (em'bo-lus),  n. ;  pi.  emboU  (-11).  [L., 
the  piston  of  a  pump,  <  Gr.  l/iPoAoc,  masc,  s/i- 
pohiv,  neut.,  anything  pointed  so  as  to  thrust  in 
easily,  a  peg,  stopper,  etc.,  prop,  an  adj.,  thrown 
or  thiust  in,  or  that  may  be  thrown  or  thrust 
in.  <  e/x^dXAeiv,  thrust  in,  throw  in,  <  h,  in,  -I- 
ji&X/^iv,  throw.]  1.  Something  inserted  into 
or  acting  within  something  else;  that  which 
thrusts  or  drives,  as  a  piston  or  wedge. — 2.  The 
clot  of  fibrin  obstructing  a  blood-vessel,  caus- 
ing embolism:  as,  capillary  emboli. —  3.  The 
nucleus  embolif  ormis  of  the  cerebellum. 
-Also  embolon,  embolum. 

emboly  (em'bo-li)^  to.  [<  Gr.  tfi^oyi,  insertion, 
<  sfi^dMeiv,  throw  m :  see  embolus.]  'taembryol., 
that  mode  of  invagination  by  which  a  vesicu- 
lar morula  or  blastosphere  becomes  a  gastrula. 
It  may  be  illustrated  by  the  process  of  tucking  half  of  a 
hollow  india-rubber  ball  into  the  other  half,  and  is  effected 
by  the  more  or  less  complete  inclusion  of  the  hypoblastic 
blastomeres  within  the  epiblastic  blastomeres,  with  the 
result  of  the  diminution  or  abolition  of  the  original  blasto- 
coele,  the  formation  of  an  archenteron  or  primitive  ali- 
mentary cavity  with  an  orifloe  of  invagination  or  lilasto- 
pore,  and  thus  the  formation  of  a  two-layered  germ  whose 
double  walls  consist  of  a  hypoblastic  endoderm  and  an 
epiblastic  ectoderm,  which  is  therefore  a  gastrula. 

embondaget  (em-bon'daj),  V.  t.  [<  eiB-i  +  bond- 
age.]   To  reduce  to  bondage ;  enslave. 


emboss 

If  the  devill  might  have  his  free  option,  I  believe  bs 
would  ask  nothing  else  but  liberty  to  enfranchize  all  falae 
Seligions,  and  to  embondage  the  true. 

N.  Ward,  Simple  Cobler,  p.  t. 

embonpoint  (on-b6n-pwan'),  «•  [Pv  fullness, 
plumpness ;  orig.  a  phrase  en  bon  point,  in  good 
condition:  en,  in;  bon,  good;  point,  point, 
degree,  condition:  see  «»!,  bonus,  and  point.] 
Exaggerated  plumpness;  rotundity  of  figure; 
stoutness :  a  euphemism  ioT fatness  ot fleshiness. 

A  clearness  of  skin  almost  bloom^  and  a  plumpness  al- 
most embonpoint,  softened  the  decided  lines  of  her  fea- 
tures. Charlotte  Bronte,  The  Professor,  xviit 

The  Queen  [Victoria]  was  not  very  tall,  but  .  .  .  until 
enibonpoint  overtook  her,  her  figure  was  exquisitely  beau- 
tiful. Fortnightly  Sev.,  N.  S.,  XLII.  286. 

emborder  (em-b6r'(J6r),  v.  t.     [Formerly  also 
imborder;  <  em-i  -I-  border.    Of.  OP.  emborder,  ' 
border,  <  en-  +  bord,  border.]     1.  To  furnish, 
inclose,  or  adorn  with  a  border. — 2.  To  place 
as  in  a  border ;  arrange  as  a  border. 

Thick-woven  arborets  and  flowers 
Imhorder'd.  on  each  bank.      Milton,  P.  L.,  ix.  438. 

embordered  (em-b6r'd6rd),  p.  a.     [Formerly  • 
also  imbordered  (in  heraldry  also  embordured) ;  , 
pp.  of  emborder,  v.]    Adorned  with  a  border; 
specifically,  in  her.,  having  a  border:  an  epithet 
used  only  when  the  border  is  of  the  same  tinc- 
ture as  the  field. 

embosom  (em-buz'um),  V.  t.  [Formerly  also 
imbosom;  <  em-i  -i-  bosom.]  1.  To  take  into  or 
hold  in  the  bosom:  hold  in  nearness  or  inti- 
macy; admit  to  the  heart  or  affections;  cherish. 

This  gracelesse  man,  for  fiu'therance  of  his  guile, 
Did  court  the  handmayd  of  my  Lady  deare, 
"Who,  glad  t'  embosome  his  affection  vile, 
Did  all  she  might  more  pleasing  to  appeare. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  Iv.  25. 

2.  To  inclose ;  embrace ;  encircle. 

His  house  enibosomed  in  the  grove. 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Horace,  IV.  i.  21, 
The  little  kingdom  of  Navarre,  embosomed  within  the 
Pyrenees.  Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  Int 

Stde-embosom^d  by  the  night. 

Brotiming,  King  and  Book,  I.  28. 

emboss^  (em-bos'), «».  *.  [Formerly  also  imftow; 
early  mod.  E.  also  enbosse;  <  ME.  enbossen,  en- 
bocen,  <  OF.  embosser,  enbocer,  swell  or  arise  in 
bxmcjfies,  emboss,  <  en-  +bosse,  a  boss:  see 
boss"^.]  1.  To  form  bosses  on;  fashion  relief 
or  raised  work  upon;  ornament  with  bosses  or 
raised  work ;  cover  or  stud  with  protuberances, 
as  a  shield. 

To  enboce  thy  lowis  [jaws]  with  mete  is  nat  diewe  [due]. 
Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  28. 
I  le  onely  now  emboss  my  Book  with  Brass, 
Dye  't  with  Vermilion,  deck  't  with  Coperass. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  i.  3. 

Dead  Corps  imboss  the  Vale  with  little  Hills. 

Cowley,  Davideis,  ii. 
All  crowd  in  heaps,  as  at  a  night  alarm 
The  bees  drive  out  upon  each  other's  backs, 
To  emboss  their  hives  in  clusters. 

Dryden,  Don  Sebastiui. 
Hammer  needs  must  widen  out  the  round, 
And  file  emboss  it  fine  with  lily-flowers, 
Ere  the  stuff  grow  a  ring-thing  right  to  wear. 

Browning,  Eing  and  Book,  I.  7. 

2.  To  represent  in  relief  or  raised  work ;  spe- 
cifically, in  embroidery,  to  raise  in  relief  by  in; 
serting  padding  under  the  stitches.  See  emboss- 
ing. 

Exhibiting  flowers  in  their  natural  colours,  embossed 
upon  a  purple  ground.  Smtt. 

■Whitewashed  arcade  pillars,  on  which  were  embossed 
the  royal  arms  of  Castile.    Lathrop,  Spanish  Vistas,  p.  60. 

embossH  (em-bos'),  TO.  [<.emboss\v.  Ci.bossh 
«.]    A  boss ;  a  protuberance. 

In  this  is  a  f  ountaine  out  of  which  gushes  a  river  rather 

than  a  streeme,  which  ascending  a  good  height  breakes 

upon  a  round  embosse  of  marble  infx)  millions  of  pearles. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Nov.  17, 1644. 

emboss^t  (em-bos'),  v.  t.  [Appar.  only  in  the 
following  passage,  in  pp.  embost,  which  appears 
to  stand  for  *emboskt,  pp.  of  *embosk,  var.  int- 
boslc,  in  other  senses ;  the  proper  form  would 
be  *emboslc,  <  OP.  embosquer  =  Sp.  Pg.  embos- 
car  =  It.  imboscare,  ML.  imboscare,  hide  in  » 
wood,  set  in  ambush.  The  older  form,  M- 
enbussen,  etc.,  appears  in  amlntsh,  q.  v.]  To 
conceal  in  or  as  in  a  wood  or  thicket. 

Like  that  self-gotten  bird 
In  the  Arabian  woods  embost. 
That  no  second  knows  nor  third. 

Milton,  S.  A.,  L  1700. 

emboss^t  (em-bos'),  V.  t.  [Altered  from  reg. 
"emboist,  <  OP.  emboister,  inclose,  insert,  fas- 
ten, put  or  shut  up,  as  within  a  box,  <en,io,+ 
boiste,  mod.  P.  bMe,  a  box :  see  boisfi-,  bushePi 


emboss 

5oa;2.  Cf.  emioitement  and  embox.']  To  inclose 
as  in  a  box ;  incase  ;  sheathe. 

A  knight  her  mett  in  mighty  armes  emiost. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  iii.  24. 

The  knight  his  thrillant  speare  againe  aesayd 
In  his  bras-plated  body  to  embosse. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  xi.  20. 

embossed  (em-'bosf),  p.  a.  [Formerly  also  m- 
hossed,  embost,  inibost;  <  ME.  embosed  (def .  6) ; 
p^.  of  emboss^,  «.]  1.  Formed  of  or  furnished 
with  bosses  or  raised  figures :  as,  embossed  lea- 
ther; embossed  ■writmg. —  2.  In  6oi.,  projecting 
in  the  center  like  the  boss  or  umbo  of  a  round 
shield  or  target. — 3.  SwoUen;  puffed  up. 

All  the  embossed  sores,  and  headed  evils, 
That  thou  with  licence  ot  free  foot  hast  caught, 
Wouldst  thou  disgorge  into  the  general  world. 

Shah,  As  you  Like  it,  ii.  7. 

4.  In  entom.,  having  several  plane  tracts  of  any 
shape  elevated  above  the  rest  of  the  surface : 
said  of  the  sculpture  of  insects. —  5.  In  glass- 
decoration,  grained.— 6t.  [The  particular  allu- 
sion in  this  use  is  uncertain ;  perhaps  to  the 
bubbles  of  foam  which  "emboss,"  as  it  were, 
the  animal's  mouth,  or  else  to  its  puffed  cheeks. 
See  the  extract  from  the  "Babees  Book"  under 
emboss^.']  Foaming  at  the  mouth  and  panting, 
as  from  exhaustion  with  running :  a  hunting 
term  formerly  applied  to  dogs  and  beasts  of  the 
chase. 

Anone  vppon  as  she  these  wordis  saide, 

Ther  come  an  hert  in  att  the  ohaunber  dore 

All  embosed.  Oenerydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  I.  80. 

Like  dastard  Curres  that,  having  at  a  bay 

The  salvage  beast  embost  in  wearie  chace, 

Dai'e  not  adventure  on  the  stubborne  pray, 

Ne  byte  before.  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  i.  22. 

Huntsman,  I  charge  thee,  tender  well  my  hounds : 
Erach  Merriman,  the  poor  cur  is  emboss'd. 

Shale,  T.  of  the  S.,  Ind.,  i. 

1  am  GTnbost 
With  trotting  all  the  streets  to  find  Pandolfo. 

J.  Tomkins  (?),  Albumazar. 

Embossed  velvet.   Same  as  raised  velvet  (which  see,  un- 
der velvet). 
embosser  (em-bos'6r),  n.     One  who  or  that 
which  embosses ;  something  used  for  producing 
raised  figures  or  impressions. 

The  flifst  form  ot  Mo«se  recorder  was  the  Emiosser. 

Preece  and  ^ivev/right,  Telegraphy,  p.  67. 

en^bossing  (em-bos'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  em- 
boss^, w.]  1.  The  art  or  process  of  producing 
raised  or  projecting  figures  or  designs  in  relief 
upon  surfaces,  a  common  method  of  embossing  upon 
a  wooden  surface  is  by  driving  a  blunt  tool  into  the  wood 
according  to  the  desired  pattern,  then  planing  the  surface 
down  to  the  level  of  the  sunken  design,  and  afterward 
wetting  it.  The  moisture  causes  the  compressed  portions 
forming  the  design  to  rise  to  their  original  height,  and  thus 
to  project  from  the  planed  surface.  Embossing  on  leather, 
paper,  or  cloth,  as  for  book-covers,  books  for  the  blind, 
and  various  kinds  of  ornamental  work,  and  also  on  metal, 
is  usually  effected  by  stamping  with  dies  by  means  of  an 
embossing-  or  stamping-press,  or  the  bookbinders'  arm- 
ing-press. Embossing  with  the  needle  is  done  either  by 
working  over  a  pad  made  of  cloth,  sometimes  in  several 
thicknesses,  or  by  stuffing  with  wool,  hair,  or  the  like, 
under  the  threads,  as  in  couched  work.  See  embossing- 
machine. 

2.  A  raised  figure  or  design;  an  embossment. 
[Eare.] 

For  so  letters,  if  they  be  so  f  arre  off  as  they  cannot  be 
discerned,  shew  but  as  a  duskish  paper ;  and  all  engrav- 
ings and  embossings  appear  plain. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  878. 

embossing-iron  (em-bos'ing-i'''6rn),  n.  A  tool 
employed  to  produce  a  grained  surface  on  mar- 
ble. 

embossing-machine  (em-bos'lng-ma-shen*),  n. 
1.  A  system  of  heated  rolls,  the  faces  of  which 
are  cut  with  an  ornamental  design,  used  to  im- 
press the  design  on  figured  velvets  and  other 
fabrics. — 2.  A  machine  for  ornamenting  wood - 
surfaces  by  pressing  hot  molds  upon  the  wet 
wood  and  burning  in  the  pattern,  the  charcoal 
being  afterward  removed,  in  some  machines  en- 
graved rolls  are  used  in  place  of  stamps,  and  the  wood  is 
steamed  and  passed  between  the  rolls  while  hot, 

3.  A  machine  for  embossing  an  ornamental  de- 
sign on  boot-  and  shoe-fronts. 

embossing-press  (em-bos'ing-pres),  n.  An  ap- 
paratus for  stamping  and  embossing  paper, 
cardboard,  book-covers,  leather,  etc.,  and  for 
erasing  checks  by  destroying  the  texture  of  the 
paper  on  which  they  are  written. 

embossment  (em-bos'ment),  n.  [<  emboss'^  + 
-merit.']  1.  The  act  of  embossing  or  forming 
protuberances  or  knobs  upon  a  surface;  the 
state  of  being  embossed  or  studded. — 2.  A 
prominence  like  a  boss;  a  knob  or  jutting 
point. 
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I  wish,  also,  in  the  very  middle,  a  fair  mount,  with 
three  ascents  and  alleys, .  .  .  which  I  would  have  to  be 
perfect  circles,  without  any  bulwarks  or  emiossnients. 

Bacon,  Gardens  (ed.  1887). 
3.  Belief;  raised  work. 

The  gold  embossment  might  indeed  have  been  done  by 
another,  but  not  these  heads,  so  true  to  the  life,  and  of  an 
art  so  far  beyond  any  ability  ot  mine,  that  I  am  tempted 
sometimes  to  think  that  he  is  in  league  with  Vulcan. 

W.  Ware,  Zenobia,  I.  65. 

The  admission  ticket  for  the  City  festival  was  a  rich  em- 
bosmnent  from  a  specially  cut  die  in  the  old  French  style 
of  Louis  XIV.     First  Year  of  a  Silken  Beign,  p.  64,  note. 

embottlet  (em-bot'l),  v.  t.     [<  ew-l  +  bottle^.'] 
To  put  in  a  bottle ;  confine  in  a  bottle ;  bottle. 
Stirom,  firmest  fruit. 
Embattled  (long  as  Priameian  Troy 
Witlistood  the  Greeks)  endures,  ere  justly  mild. 

J.  Philips,  Cider,  ii. 

embouchure  (on-bo-shiir'),  n.    [P.,  <  emboucher, 

put  into  the  mouth,  refl,  flow  out,  discharge: 

see  embogue.']     1.  The  mouth  of  a  river,  etc. ; 

the  point  of  discharge  of  a  flowing  stream. 

We  approached  PiteS,  at  sunset.  The  view  over  the 
broad  embouchure  of  the  river,  studded  with  islands,  was 
quite  picturesque.       B.  Taylor,  Northern  Travel,  p.  180. 

At  the  entrance  to  Wolstenholme  Sound,  which,  like 
most  of  these  inlets,  forms  the  embouchure  ot  a  glacier- 
river.  Schley  and  Soley,  Bescue  of  Greely,  p.  6. 

2.  Amouthpieoe.  Specifically— (at)Themetalniount-. 
ing  of  the  opening  of  a  purse.  (6)  In  mvMc :  (1)  The 
mouthpiece  of  a  wind-instrument,  especially  when  of  met- 
al. (2)  The  adjustment  of  the  mouth  of  the  player  to 
such  a  mouthpiece.  The  intonation  of  certain  instru- 
ments, such  as  the  French  horn,  depends  largely  upon  the 
player's  embouchure. 

emboundt  (em-bound'),  V.  t.  [<  era-1  -I-  bound^.2 
To  shut  in ;  inclose. 

That  sweet  breath. 
Which  was  embounded  in  this  beauteous  clay. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  iv.  3. 

embow  (em-bo'),  V.  t.  [Formerly  also  imbow; 
<  em-i  +  bow^.]  To  form  like  a  bow;  arch; 
bend;  bow.     [Ajohaic] 

I  saw  a  bull  as  white  as  driven  snowe. 

With  gilded  homes,  embowed  like  the  moone. 

Spenser,  Visions  of  the  World's  Vanity. 
For  erribowed  windows,  I  hold  them  of  good  use. 

Bacon,  Building  (ed.  1887). 
To  walk  the  studious  cloysters  pale. 
And  love  the  high-emftowet^  roof. 
With  antick  piUars  massy  proof. 

MUton,  II  Penseroso,  1. 167. 

Dejected  embowed.  See  ifojecteci.— Embowed-con- 
trary,  in  her.,  same  as  counter-embowed. 
embowel  (em-bou'el),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  em- 
boweled or  embowelled,  ppr.  emboweling  or  em- 
bowelling.  [Formerly  also  imbowel;  <  em-i  -I- 
bowel."]  1.  To  inclose  in  another  substance; 
embed;  bury. 

Deepe  emboweld  in  the  earth  entyre, 

1-,  F.  Q.,  VL  viii.  15. 


embrace 

The  embowered  lanes,  and  the  primi'oses  and  the  haw- 
thorn. D.  6.  Mitchell,  Bound  Together,  i. 
embowl  (em-bol'),  v.  t.    [<  em-l  -f  bowV^.']    To 
form  into  or  as  into  a  bowl;  give  a  globular 
form  to.     [Rare.] 

Long  ere  the  earth,  embowl'd  by  thee, 
Beare  the  forme  it  now  doth  beare : 
Yea,  thou  art  God  for  ever,  free 
From  all  touch  of  age  and  year. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Ps.  xc. 
embowmentt  (em-bo'ment),  n.      [<  embow  + 
-ment.]    Anarch;  a  vault. 

The  roof  all  open,  not  so  much  as  any  erribomnent  near 
any  of  the  walls  left.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  249. 

embox  (em-boks'),  V.  t.  [<  em-i  +  box^.  Cf. 
emboss^.]  To  inclose  in  a  box ;  box  up;  specifi- 
cally, to  seat  or  ensconce  in  a  box  of  a  theater. 
[Eare.] 

Emioxed,  the  ladies  must  have  something  smart. 

Churchill,  Kosciad. 

emboyssementt,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of 


2.  [Equiv.  to  disembowel,  q.  v.]    To  remove 
the  bowels  or  internal  parts  of ;  eviscerate. 
Fossils,  and  minerals,  that  th'  embowel'd  earth 
Displays.  J.  Philips,  Cider,  i. 

P.  Hen.  Death  hath  not  struck  so  fat  a  deer  to-day, 
Though  many  dearer,  in  this  bloody  fray ; 
Embowell'd  will  I  see  thee  by  and  by ; 
Till  then,  in  blood  by  noble  Percy  lie. 

Falstaff.  [Rising  slowly.]  Embowelled  1  ii  than  embowel 
me  to-day,  I'll  give  you  leave  to  powder  me  and  eat  me 
to-morrow.  Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  v.  4. 

W.  W.  Known  and  approved  for  his  Art  of  Embalming, 
having  preserved  the  Corps  of  a  Gentlewoman  sweet  and 
entire  Thirteen  Years,  without  ernbowelling. 

Steele,  Grief  A-la-Mode,  Pref. 

emboweler,  emboweller  (em-bou'el-to),  n. 
[Formerly  also  imboweler,  imboweller;  <  embow- 
el, v.,  -I-  -erl.]    One  who  disembowels. 

embO'Welment  (em-bou'el-ment),  re.  [Former- 
ly also  imbowelment;  <  embowel  +  -ment.']  1. 
Evisceration. — 2.  pi.  The  bowels;  viscera;  in- 
ternal parts. 

What  a  dead  thing  is  a  clock,  with  its  ponderous  em- 
bowelments  of  lead  and  brass.  Lamb,  Old  Benchers. 

embower,  imbower  (em-,  im-bou'er),  v.  [<  em-i, 
im-,  +  bower^.^  I.  intrans.  1.  To  lodge  or  rest 
in  or  as  in  a  bower. 

The  small  birds,  in  their  wide  boughs  embowring, 
Chaunted  their  sundrie  tunes  with  sweet  consent. 

■  Spenser,  tr.  of  Virgil's  Gnat,  1.  226. 

2t.  To  form  a  bower.    Milton. 

II.  trans.  To  cover  with  or  as  with  a  bower ; 
shelter  with  or  as  with  foliage ;  form  a  bower 

for. 

A  shady  bank. 
Thick  over-head  with  verdant  roof  imbower'd. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ix.  1038. 
A  small  Indian  village,  pleasantly  embowered  in  a  grove 
of  spreading  elms.  Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  96. 

'  And  the  silent  isle  imbowers 

The  Lady  ot  Shalott. 

Tennyson,  Lady  of  Shalott 


Then  shuln  ye  euermo  countrewaite  emboyssements,  and 
alle  espiaile.  Chaucer,  Tale  of  Melibeus. 

embrace^  (em-bras'),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  embraced, 
ppr.  embracing.  [Formerly  also  imbrace;  < 
ME.  embracen,  enbracen,  etibrasen,  <  OF.  em- 
bracer, F.  embrasser  =  Pr.  embrassar  =  OSp. 
embrasar,  embrazar  (Sp.  abrazar),  embrace,  = 
Pg.  embragar,  take  n  the  arm,  as  a  buckler,  = 
It.  imbracciare,  embrace,  <  ML.  imbrachiare, 
take  in  the  arms,  embrace,  <  L.  in,  in,  -t-  brachi- 
um,  arm:  see  brace'^.'\  I.  trans.  1.  To  take, 
grasp,  clasp,  or  infold  in  the  arms;  used  abso- 
lutely, to  press  to  the  bosom,  as  in  token  of  af- 
fection; hug;  clip. 

And  but  as  he  enbrased  his  horse  nekke  he  hadde  fallen 
to  the  erthe  all  vp-right.  Merlin  (B.  B.  T.  S.),  ii.  331. 

Sir,  I  think  myself  happy  in  your  acquaintance ;  and 
before  we  part,  shall  enti-eat  leave  to  embrace  you. 

Cotton,  in  Walton's  Angler,  ii.  225. 
Strong  Son  of  God,  immortal  Love, 
Whom  we,  that  have  not  seen  thy  face, 
By  faith,  and  faith  alone,  embrace. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  Int. 
He  took  his  place  upon  the  double  throne. 
She  cast  herself  before  him  on  her  knees, 
ETTibradTighis. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  412. 

2.  To  inclose;  encompass;  contain;  encircle. 

You'll  see  your  Home  embrac'd  with  fire,  before 
You'll  speak  with  Coriolanus.  Shak.,  Cor.,  v,  2. 

Low  at  his  feet  his  spacious  plain  is  placed. 
Between  the  mountain  and  the  stream  embraced. 

Sir  J.  Denhami. 
A  river  sweeping  round. 
With  gleaming  curves  the  valley  did  embrace, 
And  seemed  to  make  an  island  of  that  place. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  233. 

3.  Figuratively,  to  take,  (a)  To  take  or  receive 
with  willingness ;  accept  as  true,  desirable,  or  advanta- 
geous ;  make  one's  own ;  take  to  one's  self :  as,  to  em- 
brace the  Christian  religion,  a  cause,  or  an  opportunity. 

With  shryf te  of  mouthe  and  pennaunce  smerte 
They  wene  ther  blis  for  to  vmbrace. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Fnmivall),  p.  97. 

I  thought  he  would  have  embraced  this  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  me.  Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  ii.  2. 

O  lift  your  natures  up ; 
Embrace  our  aims ;  work  out  your  freedom. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  ii. 

(b)  To  receive  or  accept,  though  unwillingly ;  accept  as 
inevitable. 

I  embrace  this  fortune  patiently. 
Since  not  to  be  avoided  it  falls  on  me. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  v.  5. 
Thurio,  give  back,  or  else  embrace  thy  death ; 
Come  not  within  the  measiu-e  of  my  wrath. 

Shak.,T.  G.  of  V.,v.  4. 

4.  To  comprehend;  include  or  take  in;  com- 
prise: as,  natural  philosophy  cm&races  many  sci- 
ences.— 5t.  To  hold;  keep  possession  of;  sway. 

Even  such  a  passion  doth  embrace  my  bosom : 
My  heart  beats  thicker  than  a  feverous  pulse. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C,  iii.  2. 

6t.  To  throw  a  protecting  arm  around;  shield. 

See  how  the  heavens,  of  voluntary  grace 
And  soveraine  favor  towards  chastity. 
Doe  succor  send  to  her  distressed  cace ; 
So  much  high  God  doth  innocence  embrace. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  viii.  29. 

7.  In  hot.,  to  clasp  with  the  base :  as,  a  leaf  em- 
bracing the  stem. —  8.  In  zool.,  to  lie  closely 
in  contact  with  (another  part),  imperfectly  sur- 
rounding it.  Thus,  elytra  are  said  to  embrace  the  abdo- 
men when  their  edges  are  turned  over  the  abdominal 
margins ;  wings  in  repose  embrace  the  body  when  they 
are  closely  appressed  to  it,  curving  down  over  the  sides. 
II.  intrans.  To  join  in  an  embrace. 

While  we  stood  like  fools 
Embracing,  .  .  .  out  they  came, 
Trustees  and  Aunts  and  Uncles. 

Tennyson,  Edwin  Morris. 


embrace 

embrace^  (em-bras'),  n.  [Formerly  also  im- 
hrace;  from  the  verb.]  An  inclosure  or  clasp 
ivith  the  arms;  specifically,  a  pressui'e  to  the 
bosom  with  the  arms ;  an  embraeement ;  a  hug. 

Now  my  embraces  are  for  queens  and  princesses, 
For  la<Ues  of  high  mark,  for  divine  beauties. 

Fletcher  (and  another'!),  Prophetess,  iii.  1. 

KoU'd  in  one  another's  arms,  and  silent  in  a  last  embrace. 
Tennyson,  Locksley  Hall. 

embrace^  (em-bras'),  r.  t.  [<  OF.  emhraser,  em- 
bracer, F.  emiraser,  set  on  fire,  kindle,  inflame, 
incite,  instigate,  <  en-  +  braise,  live  coals :  see 
feroirel.  Hence  embracer^,  embracery.']  In  law, 
to  attempt  to  influence  corruptly,  as  a  court  or 
jury,  by  threats,  bribes,  promises,  services,  or 
entertainments,  or  by  any  means  other  than 
evidence  or  open  argument. 

Punishment  for  the  person  embraeingr  [the  embracer]  is 
by  fine  and  imprisonment ;  and  for  the  juror  so  embraced, 
if  it  be  by  taldng  money,  the  punishment  is  (by  divers 
statutes  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.)  perpetual  infamy, 
imprisonment  for  a  year,  and  forfeiture  of  the  tenfold 
value.  BlackstoTie,  Com.,  IV.  x. 

embraced  (em-brasf),  p.  a.  In  her.,  braced 
together;  tied  or  bound  together. 

embraeement  (em-bras 'ment),  n.  [Formerly 
also  imbracement;  <  F.  emirassement,  <  embras- 
ser,  embrace :  see  embrace  and  -ment.']  1 .  The 
act  of  embracing ;  a  grasp  or  clasp  in  the  arms ; 
a  hug;  an  embrace.     [Obsolescent.] 

These  beasts,  fighting  with  any  man,  stand  upon  their 
hinder  feet,  and  so  this  did,  being  ready  to  give  me  a 
slu-ewd  em^acement.  Sir  P.  Sidney, 

I  should  freelier  rejoice  in  that  absence  wherein  he  won 
honour  than  in  the  embracements  of  his  bed,  where  he 
would  show  most  love.  Shak.,  Cor.,  i.  3. 

.Soft  whisperings,  embracements,  all  the  joys 

And  melting  toys 

That  chaster  love  allows. 

B.  Jonson,  Masque  of  Hymen, 

They  were  all  together  admitted  to  the  eTnbracement, 
and  to  kiss  the  feet  of  Jesus. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  346. 

2.  The  act  of  taking  to  one's  self ;  seizure ;  ac- 
ceptance.    [Bare.] 

Such  a  benefactour  is  Almighty  Grod,  and  such  a  tribute 
he  requires  of  us ;  a  ready  embraeement  of,  and  a  joyfuU 
complacency  in,  his  kindness.        Barrow,  Works,  I.  viii. 

He  shows  the  greatness 
Of  his  vast  stomach  in  the  quick  embraeement 
Of  th*  other's  dinner.  Ford,  Lady's  Trial,  ii.  1. 

3t.  Extent  of  grasp ;  comprehension ;  capacity. 

Nor  can  her  [the  soul's]  wide  embracements  filled  be. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortal,  of  SouL 

embracer^  (em-bra 's6r),  n.  [Formerly  also 
imbracer;  <  embrace  +  -erl.]  One  who  em- 
braces. 

The  Neapolitan  is  accounted  the  beat  courtier  of  ladies, 

and  the  greatest  embracer  of  pleasure  of  any  other  people. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  i.  39. 

embracer^,  embraceor  (em-bra's6r,  -sor),  «. 
[Also  emwasor;  <  OF.  embraceor,  embraseor, 
embrasour,  embraseur,  one  who  sets  on  fire,  an 
incendiary,  fig.  one  who  inflames  or  incites,  < 
embraser,  embracer,  F.  embraser,  set  on  fire,  kin- 
dle, inflame,  incite,  instigate:  see  embrace^.'} 
In  law,  one  who  practises  embracery. 

embracery  (em-bra's6r-i),  n.  [Formerly  also 
imbracery;  <  OF.  (AP.)  *emhracerie,  <  embraser, 
embracer,  set  on  fire,  kindle,  inflame,  incite,  in- 
stigate: see  embrace^.]  In  to«!,  the  offense  of 
attempting  to  influence  a  jury  or  court  by  any 
means  besides  evidence  or  argument  in  open 
court,  such  as  bribes,  promises,  threats,  per- 
suasions, entertainments,  or  the  like,  it  involves 
the  idea  of  corruption  attempted,  whether  a  verdict  is 
given  or  not,  or  whether  the  verdict  is  true  or  false. 

embracing  (em-bra'sing),  p.  a.  Comprehen- 
sive; thorough.     [Bare.] 

The  grasp  of  Pasteur  on  this  class  of  subjects  [ferments] 
was  emlyracing.  Tyndall,  Life  of  Pasteur,  Int.,  p.  24. 

embracwe  (em-bra'siv),  a.  [<  embrace  -h  -ive.'] 
Given  to  embracing;  caressing.     [Bare.] 

Not  less  kind  in  her  way,  though  less  expansive  and 
embrasive,  was  Madame  de  IVIontcontour  to  my  wife. 

Thack&ray,  Newcomes,  Ivii. 

embraid^t  (em-brad'),  V.  t.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
embread;  <  em-i  -I-  6ro»(Ji.]     To  braid. 

Her  golden  lockes,  that  late  in  tresses  bright 
Embreaded  were  for  hindring  of  her  haste, 
Now  loose  about  her  shoulders  hong  undight. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IIL  vi.  18. 

embraid^  (em-brad'),  V.  t.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
embrayde;  <  em-i-  +  braid^,  5.]    To  upbraid. 

To  embraide  them  with  their  vnbelief ,  by  this  exaumple 
of  a  man  being  bothe  a  heathen  and  a  souldier. 

J.  Udall,  On  Luke  vii. 
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embrail  (em-bral'),  r.  *.  [<em-'^  + brail.']  Naut., 
to  brail  up.     [Bare.] 

And  he  wlio  strives  the  tempest  to  disarm 
Will  never  first  einbrail  the  lee  yard-arm. 

FalcoTier,  Shipwreck,  ii. 

embranchement  (F.  pron.  on-bronsh'mon),  n. 
[F. :  see  embranchment.]  Same  as  embrancli- 
ment;  specifically,  one  of  the  main  branches 
or  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom ;  a  branch, 
phylum,  or  subkingdom. 

Tlie  embra7ichement  or  sub-lringdom  Mollusca. 

E.  B.  Lankester,  Eneyo.  Brit.,  XVI.  632. 

embranchment  (em-branch'ment),  «.  [<  F.  em- 
branchement, a  branching  out,  a  branch,  <  em- 
brancher,  branch,  <  en-  +  branche,  branch :  see 
branch.]  A  branching  out,  as  of  trees ;  ramifi- 
cation; division. 

This  Fraternity  with  its  &mbran,chments. 

D.  G.  Mitchell,  Bound  Together,  v. 

embrangle,  imbrangle  (em-,  im-brang'gl),  v.  t.; 
pret.  and  pp.  embrangled,  imbrangled,  ppr.  em- 
brangling, imbrangling.  [<  em-i,  im-,  +  bran- 
gle^.]    To  mix  confusedly;  entangle. 

I  am  lost  and  embrangled  in  inextricable  difficulties. 

Bp.  Berkeley,  quoted  by  J.  Ward,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XX.  66. 
Physiology  imbrangled  with  an  inapplicable  logic. 

Coleridge. 
The  half-witted  boy  .   .   .  undertaking  messages  and 
little  helpful  odds  and  ends  for  every  one,  which,  how- 
ever, poor  Jacob  managed  always  hopelessly  to  embrangle. 
T.  Bughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Kugby,  i.  3. 

embranglement  (em-brang'gl-ment), «.  [<  em- 
brangle +  -ment.]    Entanglement. 

embrasor,  w.    See  embracer^. 

embrasure^  (em-bra'zur;  in  military  use,  em'- 
bra-zur),  n,  [<  F.  embrasure,  an  embrasure, 
ori'g.  the  skewing,  splaying,  or  chamfreting  of 
a  door  or  -window,  <  OF.  embraser,  skew,  splay, 
or  chamfer  the  jambs  of  a  door  or  window  (mod. 
F.  ebraser,  splay),  <  en-  +  iraser,  skew,  eham- 
fret.]  1.  In  arci^.,  the  enlargement  of  the  ap- 
erture of  a  door  or  vrindow  on  the  inside  of 
the  wall,  designed  to  give  more  room  or  admit 
more  Ugnt,  or  to  pro^vide  a  wider  range  for  bal- 
listic arms. 

Meanwhile  apart,  in  the  twilight  gloom  of  a  window's 

embrasure, 
Sat  the  lovers,  and  whispered  together. 

Longfellow,  Evangeline,  i.  3. 

3.  In  fort.,  an  opening  in  a  waU  or  parapet 
through  which  guns  are  pointed  and  fired;  the 
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Section  and  Flan  of  Embrasure. 
A,  B,  E,  F,  section  of  parapet ;  B,  C,  D,  E,  elevation  of  one  cheek 
of  embrasure;  A,  B.  genoulUfere;  B,  E,  slope  of  sole;  X  Y,  X'  V , 
directricesof embrasures;  r^y  f', throat, ormterioropenin^;  dee' cf, 
mouth,  or  exterior  opening ;  jp  ji,  axis ;  c  b ed,  c'  b'  e'  d: ,  cheeks  or 
sides ;  b  b'  e'  e,  sole  or  bottom ;  c  c'  b'  b  e  e'  d  d,  merlon ;  b  b' ,  sill. 
The  widening  of  the  embrasure  toward  the  front  is  called  the  splay. 

indent  or  crenelle  of  an  embattlement.  when 
the  directiix  (the  line  which  bisects  the  sole)  is  perpen- 
dicular to  the  interior  crest  of  the  parapet,  the  embrasure 
is  termed  direct;  when  the  directrix  makes  an  acute  angle 
with  it,  the  embrasure  is  said  to  be  oblique.  The  axis  of 
an  embrasm-e  is  that  part  of  the  directrix  which  lies  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  sole.    See  battlement. 

We  saw  .  .  .  on  the  side  of  the  Hill  an  old  ruined  parapet 
with  four  or  five  embrasures.     Cook,  Third  Voyage,  vi.  5. 

Say,  pilot,  what  this  fort  may  be, 

Whose  sentinels  look  down 
From  moated  walls  that  show  the  sea 

Their  deep  embrasures'  frown  ? 
0.  W.  Holmes,  Voyage  of  the  Good  Ship  Tnion  (1862). 

embrasiire^t  (em-bra'gur),  •«.  [Irreg.  <  embrace, 
F.  embrasser,  +  -ure.]  "  An  embrace. 

Where  injury  of  chance 
Puts  back  leave-taking,  .  .  .  forcibly  prevents 
Our  lock'd  embrasures.  Shak.,  T.  and  C.,  iv.  4. 

embra^vet  (em-brav'),  V.  t.  [Also  imbrave; 
<  em-l  -1-  brave.]  1.  To  inspire  with  bravery; 
make  bold. 

Psyche,  embrav'd  by  Charis'  generous  flame,         , 

Strives  in  devotion's  furnace  to  refine 

Her  pious  self.       J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  xvli,,  Arg. 
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Sage  Moses  first  their  wondrous  might  descry'd, 
When,  by  some  drops  from  hence  imbraved,  he 
His  triumph  sung  o'er  th'  Erythrsean  Tide. 

J.  Beaummtt,  Psyche,  i.  8. 

2.  To  embellish;  make  fine  or  showy;  decorate. 
The  faded  flowres  her  corse  embrave. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  November. 

embra-wnt  (em-bran'),  V.  t.  [<  em-1  -t-  brawn.] 
To  make  brawny  or  muscular. 

It  will  embravme  and  iron-crust  his  fiesh. 

Nashe,  Lenten  Stuffe  (Hail.  Misc.,  VI.  166). 

embreadt,  v.  t.    Same  as  embraid^. 

embreathement  (em-bresn'ment),  n.  {<  em- 
+  breathe  +  ■m.ent;  a  Ut.  translation  of  L.  j»- 
spiraUo{n-),  inspiration.]  The  act  of  breathing 
in;  inspiration.     [Bare.] 

The  special  and  immediate  suggestion,  embreathement, 
and  dictation  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  W.  Lee. 

embre'wH(em-br6'),«.  *.  [<em-i+6rea)i.]  To 
strain  or  distil. 

embre^w^t  (em-bro'),  v.  t.  An  obsolete  spelling 
of  imbrue. 

embrightt  (em-brif),  v.  t.  [<  emA  +  brighi^-.] 
To  make  bright ;  brigjhten. 

Mercy,  co-partner  of  great  George's  throne, 
Through  the  embrighted  air  ascendant  flies. 
Cunningham,  On  the  Death  of  his  Late  Majesty. 

embring-dayst  (em'bring-daz), «.  pi.  Same  as 
embering-days. 

embritbite  (em-brith'it),  n.  [<  Gr.  e/tpptBi/;, 
heavy,  weighty  (<  iv,  in,  -f-  PplBoq,  weight,  < 
jSpldetv,  be  heavy,  weigh  down),  +  -ite^.]  A 
variety  of  the  mineral  boulangerite,  from  Ner- 
tchinsk  in  Siberia. 

embroacht  (em-broeh'),  V.  t.  [<ME.  enbrochen, 
put  on  the  spit,  <  OF.  embrocher,  spit,  broach, 
run  through  the  body  (=  Sp.  embroear  =  It.  im- 
broccare:  see  embrocado),  <.  en-  +  broehe,  a, 
broach,  spit:  6ee  broach.]  To  put  on  the  spit; 
broach. 

Fnbrocke  hit  overtwert     .  . 
And  rost  it  browne. 

Liber  Cure  Cocorum,  p.  43. 

embroaden  (em-br&'dn),  v.  t.  [<  em-i  +  broad- 
en.]   To  broaden. 

The  embroadened  brim  [of  the  pelvis]  found  in  certain 
savage  tribes  is  a  retention  of  a  feature  of  adolescence. 
Cleland,  Nature,  XXXVL  698. 

embrocado  (em-bro-ka'do)",  ».  [A  Spanish- 
looking  modification  of  It.  imbroecata,  a  thrust 
with  the  ^word,  a  hit,  pp.  fern,  of  imbroccare, 
hit  the  mark,  oppose,  aim,  =  Sp.  embroear  (™. 
embrocado),  fasten  (a  shoe  in  making)  with 
tacks  to  the  last,  =  F.  embrocher,  spit,  broach, 
run  through  the  body :  see  embroach.]  A  pass 
in  fencing.    Salliwell. 

embrocate  (em'bro-kat),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
embrocated,  ppr.  embrocating.  [<  ML.  embroea- 
tus,  pp.  of  embrocare  (>  It.  embroeeare  =  Sp.  Pg. 
embroear  =  OF.  embroqaer),  foment,  <  emftrooa, 
LL.  embrocha,  <  Gr.  k/iilSpox^,  a  fomentation,  < 
e/iPpixciv,  soak  in,  foment,  <  kv,  in,  +  ^p^x^iv, 
wet,  steep,  rain,  send  rain:  see  bregma.]  To 
moisten  and  rub,  as  a  bruised  or  injured  part 
of  the  body,  with  a  liquid  substance,  as  with 
liniment. 

I  embrocated  the  tumour  with  ol.  litior  and  cham. 

Wiseman,  Surgery,  i.  9. 

embrocation  (em-bro-ka'shon),  n.  [Formerly 
embrochation  (after  the  LL'.');  <  OF.  (and  F.) 
embrocation  =  Sp.  embrocadon  =  Pg.  embroca- 
gSo  =  It.  embrocazione,  <  ML.  embrocaUo(rir),  < 
embrocare,  foment,  <  embroca,  LL.  embrocha,  a 
fomentation:  see  embrocate.]  1.  The  act  of 
moistening  and  rubbing  a  bruised  or  injured 
part  with  some  liquid  substance. 

JEmbrochation,  a  devise  that  physitions  have  to  foment 

the  head  or  any  other  part,  with  some  liquor  falling  from 

aloft  upon  it,  in  manner  of  rain,  whence  it  took  its  name. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  Expl.  of  Obscure  Words. 

2.  The  liquid  with  which  an  affected  part  is 
rubbed;  a  fomentation ;  liniment. 

To  scoure  away  the  foule  dandruile,  an  embrochation  ol 
it  [wild  mint]  and  vinegre  upon  the  head  in  the  sun  is 
counted  singular.  Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xx.  !*• 

embrodert,  ■».  t    An  obsolete  form  of  embroiief. 

embroglio  (em-bro'lyo),  n.  An  erroneous  form 
(imitating  embroil)  of  imbroglio. 

embroidt  (em-broid'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  embroydm, 
enbrouden,  enbrowden,  enbramden,  enbrawckn,  < 
OF.  embroder,  embroider,  <  en-  +  broder,  bor- 
der, broider  (cf.  ME.  broyden,  brouden,  etc., 
partly  var.  of  breiden,  6ra»dere, braid):  see  broid, 
broider,  and  border.]    Same  as  embroider. 

Frnbrouded  was  he,  as  it  were  a  mede, 
Al  ful  ol  freshe  flourea,  white  and  rede. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  ». 
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This  woful  lady  yleraed  had  In  youthe 
So  that  she  werken  and  emlrrowden  couthe. 

Chavxer,  Good  Women,  I.  2362. 

embroider  (em-lDroi'd6r),  v.  t.  [Formerly  also 
imbroider,  embroder,  vmbroder;  extended  with 
-er,  as  in  broider,  q.  v.,  after  broidery,  embroi- 
dery, from  earlier  embroid.']  1.  To  decorate 
with  ornamental  needlework.    See  embroidery. 

His  garment  was  disguysed  very  vayne, 
And  his  embrodered  Bonet  sat  awry. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  xii.  9. 

Thou  Shalt  embroider  the  coat  of  fine  linen. 

Ex.  xxvlii.  S9. 

Some  imbrodered  with  white  beads,  some  with  Copper, 
other  painted  after  their  manner. 

Capt.  John  Smith,  True  Travels,  1. 130. 

2.  To  work  with  the  needle  upon  a  ground; 
produce  or  form  in  needlework,  as  a  flower,  a 
cipher,  etc.:  as,  to  embroider  silver  stars  on 
velvet. 

The  whole  Chappell  covered  on  the  outside  with  cloth 
of  Tissue :  the  gift,  as  appeareth  by. the  arms  iwybroydered 
thereon,  of  the  Florentine.         Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  132. 

3.  Figuratively,  to  embellish;  decorate  with 
verbal  or  literary  ornament :  hence,  to  falsify 
or  exaggerate :  as,  the  story  has  been  consider- 
ably ernbroidered. 

None  of  his  writings  are  so  agreeable  to  us  as  his  Let- 
ters, particularly  those  which  are  written  with  earnest- 
ness, and  are  not  embroidered  with  verses. 

Macaiday,  Frederic  the  Great. 

embroiderer  (em-broi'd6r-6r),  n.  One  who  em. 
broiders,  in  any  sense  of  the  word. 

Their  embroderers  are  very  singular  workemen,  who  work 
much  in  gold  and  silver.  Coryat,  Crudities,  1. 122. 

I  am  ashamed  thus  to  employ  my  [>en  in  correcting  this 
embroiderer,  who  has  stuffed  his  writings  with  so  many 
lies  that  those  who  bear  him  the  least  ill-will  are  forced 
to  blush  at  his  fopperies  and  toyes. 

North,  Life  of  Qvoniambec. 

embroidery  fem-broi'd6r-i),  n. ;  pi.  embroider- 
ies (-iz).  [<  embroider,  after  broidery.]  1. 
The  art  of  working  with  the  needle  raised  and 
ornamental  designs  in  threads  of  silk,  cotton, 
gold,  silver,  or  other  material,  upon  any  woven 
fabric,  leather,  paper,  etc.  Embroidery  has  been 
used  in  all  ages  tor  the  decoration  of  hangings  and  gar- 
ments used  for  statues  of  divinities  or  in  religious  cere- 
monials ;  but  its  use  in  ordinary  dress  was  especially  de- 
veloped during  the  middle  ages  in  Europe,  when  garments 
entirely  ornamented  with  the  needle  were  worn  by  those 
who  could  afford  them,  and  heraldry  offered  an  oppor- 
tunity for  embroidery  upon  the  surcoats  and  tabards  of 
men-at-arms.  The  nations  of  Persia  and  thd  extreme  East 
are  the  greatest  masters  of  embroidery  in  modern  times. 
The  example  most  familiar  to  the  West  is  the  India  shawl, 
for  which  see  cash^iiere  and  chudder. 

2.  A  design  produced  or  worked  according  to 
this  art. 

Next  these  a  youthful  train  their  vows  express'd, 
With  feathers  crown'd,  with  gay  embroidery  dress'd. 
Pope,  Temple  of  Fame. 

They  wore  cloaks  of  the  richest  material,  covered  with 
lace  and  embroidery;  corked  shoes,  pantofles,  or  slippers, 
ornu.mented  to  the  utmost  of  their  means ;  and  this  ex- 
travagance was  anxiously  followed  by  men  of  all  classes. 

Fairholt,  I.  256. 

3.  Variegated  or  diversified  ornamentation, 
especially  by  the  contrasts  of  figures  and  col- 
ors; ornamental  decoration. 

As  if  she  contended  to  have  the  embroidery  of  the  earth 
richer  than  the  cope  of  the  sky.    B.  Jonaon,  The  Penates. 

If  the  imtural  embroidery  of  the  meadows  were  helpt 
and  improved  by  art,  a  man  might  make  a  pretty  land- 
skip  of  his  own  possessions.  Spectator,  No.  414. 

4.  In  her.,  a  hill  or  mount  with  several  copings 

or  rises  and  falls Canadian,  chain-stitch,  che- 

nUle,  doth,  cordovan  embroidery.  See  the  qualify- 
ing words.— Cut-eloth  embroidery,  a  kind  of  embroi- 
dery in  which  pieces  of  cloth  cut  in  the  shape  of  leaves, 
flowers,  etc.,  are  sewed  upon  a  foundation,  the  whole  be- 
ing assisted  by  decorative  edging-lines  and  the  like  in 
needlework.  See  appliqiii,  and  cloth  appliqui,  under  doth. 
—Danish  embroidery.  See  Danish. — Damedembrol- 
dery,  a  kind  of  embroidery  in  which  a  background  of  a 
somewhat  open  textile  fabric  is  filled  in  by  the  needle  with 
new  threads,  so  as  to  make  a  solid  and  opaque  surface  in 
the  form  of  the  design.  This  is  especialljr  used  for  wash- 
able materials,  such  as  muslin  for  curtains.— Etehlng- 
embroldery.    See  etching. 

embroidery-frame  (em-broi'd6r-i-fram),  n.  A 
frame  on  which  material  to  be  embroidered  is 
fastened  and  stretched,  so  that  it  may  not  be 
drawn  in  the  working. 

embroidery-needle  (em-broi'd6r-i-ne'''dl),  n. 
Any  one  of  various  large  needles  or  implements 
of  like  character  used  in  ornamental  needle- 
work and  similar  processes.  The  chenille  em- 
broidery-needle has  a  large  open  eye  and  a  sharp  point ; 
the  worsted-  or  wool-work  needle,  for  use  with  canvas,  is 
usually  blunt,  and  has  the  eye  nearly  as  large  as  in  the 
former.  For  embroidery  on  solid  materials  the  needle  is 
thin  and  sharp,  and  has  a  long  naiTow  eye ;  for  croohet- 
and  tambour-work  the  so-called  needle  is  in  reality  a 
book. 
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embroidery^paste  (em-broi'd6r-i-past),  n.  An 
adhesive  mixture  used  in  embroidery  to  make 
materials  adhere  together,  and  also  to  stiffen 
the  embroidery  at  the  back.  Diet,  of  Needle- 
work. 

embroilif  (em-broil'),  v.  t.  [<  emA  +  broiU. 
Appar.  confused  with  embroil^.]  To  broil; 
bum. 

Fiery  diseases,  seated  in  the  spirit,  embroile  the  whole 
frame  of  the  body.  N.  Ward,  Simple  Cobler,  p.  7. 

That  knowledge  for  which  we  boldly  attempt  to  rifle 
God's  cabinet  should,  like  the  coal  from  the  altar,  serve 
only  to  embroil  and  consume  the  sacrilegious  invaders. 

Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

embroil^  (em-broil'),  v.  t.  [<  OF.  embroilUr, 
enbroilUr,  embrouillir,  become  troubled,  con- 
fused, or  soiled,  later  and  mod.  F.  em,bromller 
(==  8p.  embrollar  =  Pg.  embrulhar  =  It.  imbro- 
gliare) ,  entangle,  confuse,  embroil,  <  en- + brouil- 
ler,  confuse,  jumble:  see  broil^.]  1.  To  mix 
up  or  entangle ;  intermix  confusedly;  involve. 
[Rare  in  this  literal  use.] 

Omitted  paragraphs  embroil'd  the  sense. 
With  vain  traditions  stopp'd  the  gaping  fence. 

Dryden,  Eeligio  Laid,  1.  266. 

The  Christian  antiquities  at  Rome  .  .  .  are  embroiled 

with  fable  and  legend.  Addison. 

2.  To  involve  in  contention  or  trouble  by  dis- 
cord; disturb;  distract. 

I  had  no  design  to  embroil  my  kingdom  in  civil  war. 

Eikon  BasUike. 

It  pleas'd  God  not  to  embroUe  and  put  to  confusion  his 
whole  people  for  the  perversness  of  a  few. 

Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xxvi. 

I  verily  believe  it  is  the  sad  inequality  of  intellect  that 
prevails  that  embroils  communities  more  than  any  thing 
else.  Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  161. 

embroil^t  (em-broil'),  TO.  [(.embroil^,  v.]  Per- 
plexity; confusion;  embarrassment.    Shaftes- 
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II.  intrans.  To  fall  or  sink  to  the  condition 
of  a  bmte. 

The  soul  grows  clotted  by  contagion, 
Imbodies,  and  imbrutee,  till  she  quite  lose 
The  divine  property  of  her  first  being. 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  468. 

embryo  (em'bri-6),  n.  and  a.     [Formerly  also 
embrio  (also. embry on,  formerly  also  embrion); 

<  F.  embryon  =  Sp.  embrion  =  Pg.  embrySo  = 
It.  embrione,  <  NIj.  embryon,  erroneously  taken, 
appar.  at  first  by  French  writers,  as  embryo{n-), 
as  if  from  a  Gr.  *'eiijipvi)v,  but  properly  em- 
bryon (reg.  L.  "embryum),  <  Gr.  l/i/ipvov  (stem 
e/t^pv-),  the  embryo,  fetus,  also  applied  to  a 
newly  bom  animal,  neut.  of  e/i/Jpuof ,  growing  in, 

<  h,  in,  +  ppieiv,  swell,  be  full.]  1,  n.  1.  The 
fecundated  germ  of  an  animal  in  its  earlier 
stages  of  development,  and  before  it  has  as- 
sumed the  distinctive  form  andstruot'ure  of  the 


What  an  eTnbroU  it  had  made  in  Parliament  is  not  easy 
to  conjecture.  Moger  North,  Examen,  p.  668. 

embroilment  (em-broil'ment),  n.  [<  OF.  (and 
F.)  embrouillement  (=  Pg." embrulhamento  =  It. 
imbrogliamento),  <  embrouiller,  embroil :  see  em- 
broil^  and  -ment.]  The  act  of  embroiling,  or 
the  state  of  being  embroiled;  a  state  of  con- 
tention, perplexity,  or  confusion;  disturbance; 
entanglement. 

He  [the  Prince  of  Orange]  was  not  apprehensive  of  a 
new  embroUment,  but  rather  wished  it. 

,  Bp.  Burnet,  Hist.  Own  Times,  an.  1678. 
As  minister  to  England  during  the  war  he  [Adams]  had 
largely  contributed  by  his  firmness  and  discretion  to  save 
the  country  from  a  foreign  entbroilment. 

G.  S.  Merriam,  S.  Bowles,  II.  180. 

embronzef  (em-bronz'),  v.  t.  [<  em-i  +  bronze.] 
To  form  or  represent  in  bronze,  as  a  statue. 

Will  you  in  largesses  exhaust  your  store. 
That  you  may  proudly  stalk  the  Circus  o'er. 
Or  in  the  Capitol  embronz'd  may  stand, 
Spoil'd  of  your  fortune  and  paternal  land? 

Franns,  tr.  of  Horace's  Satires,  ii. 

embrothelt  (em-broth'el),  V.  t.  [<  em-1  + 
brotheP.]  To  inclose  or  harbor  in  a  brothel. 
[Rare.] 

Men  which  choose 
Law  practice  for  mere  gain,  boldly  repute 
Worse  than  embrothd'd  strumpets  prostitute. 

Donn£. 

embroudet,  embrowdet,  v.  t.  Middle  English 
variants  of  embroid. 

embrO'Wn  (em-broun'),  V.  [Formerly  also  im- 
brown;  <  em-l  +  brown.  Cf.  OF.  embrunir, 
darken,  make  brown  or  blackish,  <  en-  +  brun, 
brown.]    I,  trans.  1.  To  make  brown;  darken. 

Whence  summer  suns  embrown  the  labouring  swains. 
Fenton,  To  Mr.  Southern, 

3.  To  make  dark  or  obscure. 

Where  the  unpierced  shade 
Imbrown'd  the  noontide  bowers. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  Iv.  246. 

II.  intrans.  To  grow  or  become  brown;  ac- 
quire a  brownish  hue. 

In  the  fields  and  woods,  meanwhile,  there  were  .  .  .  signs 
and  signals  of  the  Summer :  the  darkening  foliage ;  the 
embrowning  grain.  Longfellow,  Kavanagh,  xvlii. 

embruet  (em-br6'),  v.  t.  An  obsolete  spelling 
of  imbrue. 

embrute  (em-brof),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  embruted, 
ppr.  embruting.  [Formerly  also  imbrute;  <  em-^ 
+  brute.]  I,  trans.  To  degrade  to  the  condi- 
tion of  a  bmte;  make  bratal'or  like  a  brate; 
brutalize. 

All  the  man  embruted  in  the  swine. 

Cawthome,  Begulatlon  of  the  Passions. 

Mix'd  with  bestial  slime. 
This  essence  to  incarnate  and  irnbrute. 
That  to  the  highth  of  deity  aspired ! 

MUton,  P.  L.,  ix.  168. 


Early  Human  Embryo,  givine  diagrammatically  the  principal  vessels 
antecedent  to  the  establishment  of  the  regular  fetal  circulation. 

//*,  heart;  i',  lungs;  X,  liver;  T*.!^,  the  aortic  trunk  orcardiac  aorta; 
c,  c'.  c",  common,  external,  and  internal  carotids ;  s.  subclavian  arte, 
ryj  V,  vertebral  artery;  i,  a,  3,  4,  s,  the  aortic  arches  (the  persistent 
left  aortic  arch  hidden);  A,  suSvertebral  aorta;  0,  o',  omphalo- 
meseraic  artery  and  vein,  to  and  from  U,  the  umbilical  vesicle  with  its 
vitelline  duct,  dv^  u,  u,  the  two  hypogastric  or  umbilical  arteries, 
with  the  ramifications,  »",  u",  in  the  placenta;  »',  umbilical  vein; 
•vh,  hepatic  vein ;  cv,  inferior  vena  cava ;  vil,  iliac  veins ;  az,  an  azy- 
gous  vein ;  vc.  a  posterior  cardinal  vein ;  vi,  innominate  vein ;  vp. 
portal  vein ;  Dv,  the  ductus  venosus ;  DC,  a  ductus  Cuvieri.  Tlie 
anterior  cardinal  vein  is  seen  beginning  in  the  hea^  and  running  down 
to  the  ductus  Cuvieri,  on  the  under  side  of  the  numbers  i,  s,  3,  4,  3. 

parent;  a  germ;  a  rudiment;  in  a  more  ex- 
tended sense,  a  rudimentary  animal  during  its 
whole  antenatal  existence,  in  the  later  stages  of 
development,  especially  in  man  and  the  mammals  gener- 
ally, the  name/etM*  commonly  takes  the  place  of  embryo. 
In  the  cases  of  oviparous  animals,  the  term  embryo  prop- 
erly covers  the  whole  course  of  development  of  the  fe- 
cundated germ  in  the  egg  (which  see,  and  see  cut  under 
dorsal) :  as,  the  hen's  egg  contained  an  embryo  ready  to 
hatch.  By  a  late  and  loose,  though  now  common,  extension 
of  the  term,  it  is  applied  to  various  larval  stages  of  some 
invertebrates,  which  in  the  c6urse  of  their  transformation 
are  frequently  so  different  from  the  parent  as  to  be  de- 
scribed as  distinct  species  or  genera ;  as,  the  embryo  (first 
larval  stage)  of  a  cestoid  worm. 

The  embryos  of  a  man,  dog,  seal,  bat,  reptile,  etc.,  can  at 
first  hardly  be  distinguished  from  each  other. 

Darwin,  Descent  of  Man,  I.  31. 

2.  In  bot.,  the  rudimentary  plant  contained  in 
the  seed,  the  result  of  the  action  of  pollen  upon 
the  ovule,  it  may  be  so  rudimentaiy  as  to  have  appa- 
rently no  distinction  of  parts ;  but  even  in  its  simplest  form 
it  consists  virtually  of  a  single  intemode  of  an  axis,  which 
upon  germination  develops  at  one  extremity  a  leaf  or  leaves 
with  a  terminal  bud,  and  a  root  at  the  other.  In  more  de- 
veloped embryos  this  initial  intemode  or  caulicle  (often 
incorrectly  called  radicle)  bears  at  one  end  one,  two,  or 
more  rudimentary  leaves  called  cotyledons,  and  often  an 
initial  bud  or  plumule.  Also  called  germ.  By  recent  au- 
thors the  term  is  also  applied  to  the  developed  oBspore  in 
vascular  cryptogams.  See  cuts  under  albumen  and  cotyle- 
don. 

3.  The  beginning  or  first  state  of  anything, 
while  yet  in  a  rude  and  iindeveloped  condition ; 
the  condition  of  anything  which  has  been  con- 
ceived but  is  not  yet  developed  or  executed ; 
rudimentary  state :  chiefly  in  the  phrase  in  em- 
bryo. 

There  were  Items  of  such  a  Treaty  being  in  Embrio. 

Congreve,  Way  of  the  World,  i.  9. 

The  company  little  suspected  what  a  noble  work  I  had 
then  in  embryo.  Swift. 

A  little  bench  of  heedless  bishops  here. 
And  there  a  chancellor  in  embryo. 

Shenstone,  Schoolmistress. 

Epispermlc  embryo.  See  ejMipermic.  =  Syn.  Fetus, 
wrm,  Rudiment.  The  first  of  these  words  is  mainly  applied 
to  the  embryos  of  viviparous  vertebrates  in  the  later  stages 
of  their  development,  when  they  are  more  subject  to  ob- 
servation. Germ  means  especially  the  seed  or  fecundated 


embryo 

ovum,  and  scarcely  extends  beyond  the  early  stages  of  an 
embryo.  Rudiment  is  simply  the  specific  application  of 
a  more  genei-al  term  to  a  germ  or  to  the  early,  crude,  or 
'rude'  stages  of  an  embryo. 

H.  a.  Being  in  the  first  or  rudimentary  stage 
of  growth  or  development ;  incipient ;  embry- 
onic :  as,  an  embryo  flower. 

The  embryo  manor  of  the  German  tribesman,  with  its 
village  of  serfs  upon  it,  might  therefore',  if  the  same  prac- 
tice prevailed,  differ  in  three  ways  from  the  later  manor. 
Seebohm,  Eng.  Vil.  Community,  p.  341. 

Embryo  buds,  in  bot.,  the  hard  nodules  which  occur  in 
the  bark  of  the  beech,  olive,  and  other  trees,  and  are  ca- 
pable of  developing  leaves  and  shoots. 

enibryoctony  (em-bri-ok'to-ni),  n.  [<  Gr.  £^- 
Bpvov,  an  embryo,  +  -uTovia,  <  icreivsiv,  destroy.] 
In  obstet.,  the  destruction  of  the  fetus  in  the 
uterus,  as  in  cases  of  impossible  delivery. 

embryogenic  (em'bri-o-jen'ik),  a.  Pertaining 
to  embryogeny. 

embryogeny  (em-bri-oj'e-ni),  n.  [<  Gr.  l/i- 
Ppmv,  an  embryo,  +  -ybieia,  <  -ysv^g,  produ- 
cing :  see  -geny.']  The  formation  and  develop- 
ment of  the  embryo ;  that  department  of  sci- 
ence which  treats  of  such  formation  and  devel- 
opment. 

Taxonomy  ought  to  be  the  expression  of  ancestral  de- 
velopment, or  phylogeny,  as  well  as  of  embryogeny  and 
adult  structm-e.  Huxley,  Encyc,  Brit.,  II.  49. 

embryogony  (em-bri-og'o-ni),  n.  [<  Gr.  l/i- 
Ppvov,  an  embryo,  -I-  -yovia,  generation,  <  -yovog, 
producing,  generating:  see  -gony.']    Same  as 


embryograph  (em'bri-6-grfi,f),  n.  [<  Gr.  1)1- 
Ppvav,  embryo,  +  yp&^eiv,  write.]  An  instru- 
ment consisting  of  an  ordinary  microscope  com- 
bined with  a  camera  lucida  for  the  purpose  of 
accurately  drawing  the  outlines  of  embryos  and 
series  of  sections  thereof,  it  is  also  used  to  recon- 
struct minute  morphological  and  histological  details  on 
a  large  scale  from  series  of  microscopic  sections.  It  was 
invented  by  Prof.  His  of  Leipsic. 

embryograpMc  (em"bri-o-graf'ik),  a.  [<  em- 
bryograph +  -ic]  Drawn  or  graphically  repre- 
sented by  means  of  the  embryograph. 

embryography  (em-bri-og'ra-fi),  «.  [<  Gr.  ifi- 
ppvov,  an  embryo,  -I-  -ypa^ia,  <  ypdfeiv,  write.] 
That  department  of  anatomy  ■which  describes 
the  embryo  or  treats  of  its  development. 

embryologic,  embryological  (em'bri-o-loj'ik, 
-i-kal),  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  embryology. 

The  homologies  of  any  being,  or  group  of  beings,  can 
be  most  surely  made  out  by  tracing  their  ertibryological 
development,  when  that  is  possible. 

Darwin,  Fertil.  of  Orchids  by  Insects,  p.  233. 

embryologically  (em'bri-o-loj'i-kal-i),  adv. 
According  to  or  as  regards  the  laws  or  princi- 
ples of  embryology. 

Is  the  hyppolais  a  warbler  embrpologicallyj  or  is  he  a 

yellow  finch,  connected  with  serins  and  canaries,  who  has 

.     taken  to  singing?  Kingdey,  life,  II.  203. 

embryologist  (em-bri-ol'o-jist),  n.  [<  embry- 
ology +  -Jsi.]  One  who  studies  embryos;  one 
versed  in  the  principles  and  facts  or  engaged 
in  the  study  of  embryology. 

embryology  (em-bri-ol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  eji^pv- 
ov,  an  embryo,  -I-  -hiyia,  <  Myeiv,  speak:  see 
-ology.]  That  department  of  science  which  re- 
lates to  the  development  of  embryos. 

embryon  (em'bri-on),  n.  and  a.  .  [Formerly 
also  embrion ;  <  P.  embryon,:  see  embryo.1  I. 
n.  1.  The  earlier  form  of  ewiftr^o. 

Let  him  e'en  die  ;  we  have  enough  beside. 

In  embrioTU  B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  ii.  1. 

The  reverence  I  owe  to  that  one  womb 

In  which  we  both  were  emhrions,  makes  me  suffer 

What's  past. 

Fletcher  (and  another),  Queen  of  Corinth,  i.  2. 

Give  me  leave :  I  have 
An  embryon  in  my  brain,  which,  I  despair  not. 
May  be  brought  to  form  and  fashion. 

MassiTiger,  Great  Duke  of  Florence,  iii.  1. 

I  perceive  in  you  the  emiryon  of  a  mighty  intellect 
which  may  one  day  enlighten  thousands. 

Shelley,  in  Dowden,  I.  230. 

2.  leap.']  [NL.]  In  entom.,  a  genus  of  leaf- 
beetles,  of  the  family  ChrysomeliclcB,  with  one 
species,  B.  griseovillosum,  of  Brazil.  Thomson, 
1857. 

n.  a.  Embryonic;  rudimental;  crude;  not 
fully  developed.     [Archaic] 

Embryon  truths  and  verities  yet  in  their  chaos. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ.  Mor.,  ii.  5. 

For  Hot,  Cold,  Moist,  and  Dry,  four  champions  fierce. 

Strive  here  for  mastery,  and  to  battel  bring 

Their  embryon  atoms.  MUton,  P.  L.,  ii.  900. 

Even  the  beings  of  his  creation  lie  before  him  [Shak- 
epere]  in  their  embryon  state. 

/.  Disraeli,  Amen,  of  Lit.,  II.  189. 
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embryonal  (em'bri-on-al),  a.  [<  embryon  + 
-al.  This  and  the  following  forms  in  embryon- 
are  etymologioally  improper,  being  based  on 
the  erroneous  (NL.)  stem  embryon-  Instead  of 
the  proper  stem  embry-,  embryo-.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  an  embryo,  or  to  the  embryonic  stage 
of  an  organism. 

Embryonal  masses  of  protoplasm.  Bastian. 

The  arms  of  men  and  apes,  the  fore  legs  of  quadrupeds, 
the  paddles  of  cetacea,  the  wings  of  birds,  and  the  breast- 
flns  of  flshes  are  structurally  identical,  being  developed 
from  the  same  embryonal  rudiments. 

J.  Fiske,  Cosmic  Philos.,  I.  460. 

Embryonal  vesicle,  in  bot.,  the  germ-cell  within  the 
embryo-sac  which  after  fertilization  is  developed  into  the 
embryo.    Also  called  oosphere. 

embryonary  (em'bri-on-a-ri),  a.  [<  embryon 
-f  -ary^.]    Same  as  eOibryonal.     [Bare.] 

embryonate,  embryonated  (em'bri-on -at, 
-a-ted),  a.  [<  embryon  +  -ate^,  -ated.]  In  the 
state  of  or  formed  Uke  an  embryo;  relating  to 
an  embryo ;  possessing  an  embryo. 

St.  Paul  could  not  mean  this  embryonated  little  plant, 
for  he  could  not  denote  it  by  these  words,  "that  which 
thou  sowest,"  for  that,  he  says,  must  die;  but  this  little 
embryonated  plant  contained  in  the  seed  that  is  sown  dies 
not.  Locke,  Second  Keply  to  Bp.  of  Worcester. 

embryonic  (em-bri-on'ik),  a.  [<  embryon  + 
-ic]  Having  the  character  or  being  in  the  con- 
dition of  an  embryo ;  pertaining  or  relating  to 
an  embryo  or  embryos ;  hence,  rudimentary ; 
incipient ;  inchoate :  as,  an  embryonic  animal, 
germ,  or  cell;  embryonic  development  or  re- 
searches ;  an  embryonic  scheme ;  civilization  is 
in  an  embryonic  state. 

At  what  particular  phase  in  the  embryonic  series  is  the 
soul  with  its  potential  consciousness  implanted'/  is  it  in 
the  egg?  in  the  foetus  of  this  month  or  of  that?  in  the 
new-born  infant?  or  at  five  years  of  age? 

E.  R.  Lankester,  Degeneration,  p.  68,  note  B. 

embryonically  (em-bri-on'i-kal-i),  adv.  As  re- 
gards an  embryo  ;  as  or  for  an  embryo ;  in  an 
embryonic  or  rudimentary  manner. 

The  dorsal  or  posterior  fissure  is  formed  .  .  .  about  the 
seventh  day,  .  .  .  and  accompanies  the  atrophy  of  the 
dorsal  section  of  the  embryonically  large  canal  of  the  spi- 
nal cord.  M.  Foster,  Embryology,  i.  265. 

embryoplastic  (em"bri-o-plas'tik),  a.  [<  Gr. 
iaPpvov,  embryo,  +  nhiardi,  <  TrUaaecv,  form.] 
Pertaining  to  the  formation  of  the  embryo. 

embryo-sac  (em'bri-6-sak),  n.  [<  Gr.  ifippvov, 
embryo,  +  aaKnog,  li.saccus,  sac]  1.  In  bot, 
the  reproductive  cell  of  the  ovule  in  phanero- 
gams, containing  the  embryonal  vesicle. — 2. 
In  conch.,  same  as protoconch. 

embryoscope  (em'bri-o-skop),  n.  [<  Gr.  l/i- 
Ppvov,  embryo,  +  cuovelv,  look  at.]  An  instru- 
ment which  is  attached  to  an  egg  for  the  pur- 
pose of  examining  the  embryo,  a  part  of  the 
shell  being  first  removed,  and  the  opening  so 
made  being  hermetically  closed  by  the  appa- 
ratus, which  has  a  glass  disk  in  the  middle 
through  Which  the  development  of  the  germ 
during  the  first  few  days  of  its  growth  may  be 
watched. 

embryoscopic  (em"bri-6-skop'ik),  a.  [<  em- 
bryoscope +  -jc]  Pertaining  to  the  examina- 
tion of  embryos  by  means  of  the  embryoscope. 

embryotega  (em-bri-ot'e-ga),  n.  [NL.,  also 
embryotegium,  <  Gr.  l/^fipvov,  the  embryo,  + 
Tcyof,  a  roof.]  In  bot.,  a  small  callosity  near 
the  hilum  of  some  seeds,  as  of  the  date,  canna, 
etc.,  which  in  germination  gives  way  like  a  lid, 
emitting  the  radicle. 

embryotUasta  (em"bri-o-thlas'ta),  n.  [NL., 
<  Gr.  luppvov,  the  embryo,  -t-  BXaard^,  verbal  adj. 
of  Olaeiv,  break.]  A  surgical  instrument  for 
dividing  the  fetus  to  effect  delivery.  Dunglison. 

embryotic  (em-bri-ot'ik),  a.  Same  as  embry- 
onic.    [An  ill-formed  word,  and  little  used.] 

Foreseeing  man  would  need  the  pressure  of  necessity  to 
call  forth  his  latent  energies  and  develop  his  embryotic 
capacities.  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  XLV.  644. 

embryotocia  (em"bri-o-t6'si-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
s/j.ppvov,  the  embryo,  -I-  r(}/cof,'(ielivery.]  Abor- 
tion.   Dunglison. 

embryotomy  (em-bri-ot'6-mi),  n.  [<  NL.  *em- 
bryotomia  (NGr.  e/ijSpvoTo/ila),  <  Gr.  iii^poav,  an 
embryo,  +  to/i^,  a  cutting.]  1.  The  dissection 
of  embryos;  embryological  anatomy. — 3.  In 
obstet.,  the  division  of  the  fetus  in  the  uterus 
into  fragments  in  order  to  effect  delivery:  an 
operation  employed,  for  example,  when  the 
pelvis  of  the  mother  is  too  narrow  to  admit 
of  natural  delivery. 

embryoust  (em'bri-us),  a.  [<  Gr.  ifiPpvo;,  grow- 
ing in,  neut.  l/ifipmv,  an  embryo:  see  embryo.] 
Same  as  embryonal. 


emendatory 

Contemplation  generates ;  action  propagates.  Without 
the  first  the  latter  is  defective ;  without  the  last  the  first 
is  but  abortive  and  embryous.      Feltham,  Kesolves,  i.  14. 

emburset,  v.  t.    See  imburse. 
embusht,  v.    An  obsolete  form  of  ambush. 
embusbinentt,  »•    -A^  obsolete  form  of  ambusli- 
rment. 

To  the  cete  unsene  thay  soghte  at  the  gayneste, 
And  sett  an  enbuschement,  als  theme-selfe  lykys, 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  8116. 

embusyt  (em-biz'i),  v.  t.  [Early  mod.  E.  em- 
besy,  enbesy;  <  em-i  -I-  busy.]  To  employ;  keep 
busy. 

In  nedyll  warke  raysyng  byrdes  in  bowres. 
With  vertue  enbesed  all  tymes  and  howres. 

Skelton,  Garland  of  Laurel. 
Whilst  thus  in  battell  they  embusied  were. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  vii.  29. 

emcristenet,  n.  A  Middle  English  contracted 
form  of  even-christian. 

The  kyndenesse  that  myn  emcristen^  kydde  me  fern  gere. 
Syxty  sithe  ich  sleuthe  haue  f or-gute  hit  sitthe. 

Piers  Plovrman  (C),  viii.  46. 

emet,  n.  A  Middle  English  form  of  earn.  Chau- 
cer. 

emeer,  n.    See  emir. 

emellt,  emelf,  prep.    See  imell. 

emembratedt  (e- mem 'bra -ted),  a.  [<  ML. 
emembratus,  pp.  of  emembrare,  exmembrare,  de- 
prive of  members,  <  L.  e,  ex,  out,  -I-  membrum, 
member.]    Gelded.    Bailey,  1727. 

emend  (f-mend'),  v.  t.  [The  same  as  amend, 
which  is'  ultimately,  while  emend  is  directly, 
from  the  L. :  =1'.  lender  =  Pr.  emendar  = 
Sp.  Pg.  emendar  =  It.  emendare,  <  L.  emendare, 
correct,  amend:  see  amend.]  1.  To  remove 
faults  or  blemishes  from;  free  from  faxdt;  alter 
for  the  better;  correct;  amend.     [Rare.] 

A  strong  eartliquake  would  shake  them  to  a  chaos,, 
from  which  the  successive  force  of  the  sun,  rather  than 
creation,  hath  a  little  emended  them. 

Feltham,  Low  Countries,  ii. 

2.  To  amend  by  criticism  of  the  text;  improve 
the  reading  of:  as,  this  edition  of  Virgil  is 
greatly  emended. 

He  [DUbner,  in  his  edition  of  Arrian]  confines  himself 
almost  exclusively  to  emending  such  forms,  etc.,  as  are  in- 
consistent with  Ai'rian's  own  uniform  usage  in  this  same 
piece.  Amer.  Jour.  PhiloL,  VII.  204. 

=  Syil.  Immove,  Better,  etc.    See  amend. 

emendable  (e-men'da-bl),  a.  [<  L.  emendabiliSr 
<  emendare,  emend :  see  emend,  Cf .  amendable.] 
Capable  of  being  emended  or  corrected. 

emendals  (e-men'dalz),»i.jjZ.  [<ementi+-fl!.] 
In  the  Society  of  tlie  Inner  Temple,  London, 
England,  a  balance  of  money  in  the. bank  or 
stock  of  the  houses,  for  the  reparation  of  losses, 
or  other  emergent  occasions. 

emendatelyf  (e-men'dat-li),  adv.  [<  *emen- 
date,  adj.,  -I-  -ly^,  after  L.  adv.  emendate,  fault- 
lessly, correctly,  <  emendatus,  pp.  of  emendare, 
correct,  emend:  see  emend.]  Without  fault; 
correctly. 

The  prynters  herof  were  very  desirous  to  have  the  Bi- 
ble come  forth  as  faultlesse  and  emendatly  as  the  shortnes 
of  tyme  for  the  recognysing  of  the  same  wold  reqube. 

Taverner,  Dedication  to  the  King  (Bible,  1639). 

emendation  (em-en-  or  e-men-da'shgn),  n.  [= 
OF.  emendation,  F.  Emendation  =  Pr'.'  Sp.  emen- 
dacion  =  It.  emendaeione;  <  L.  emendatio(n-),  < 
emendare,  pp.  emendatus,  correct,  emend:  see 
etnend.]  1.  The  removal  of  errors ;  the  correc- 
tion of  that  which  is  erroneous  or  faulty;  al- 
teration for  the  better;  correction. 

The  longer  he  lies  in  his  sin  witliout  repentance  or  eimn- 
dation.  Jer.  Taylor. 

The  question :  By  what  machinery  does  experience  at 
the  beginning  divide  itself  into  two  related  parts,  subjec- 
tive and  objective?  would  also  require  emendation. 

J.  Ward,  Mind,  XIL  569. 

2.  An  alteration  or  correction,  especially  in  a- 
text :  as,  a  new  edition  containing  many  emen- 
dations. 

Containing  the  copy  subjoined,  with  the  emendations 
annexed  to  it.  0.  W.  Holmes,  Autocrat,  i. 

=  Syn.  1.  Amendment,  rectification,  reformation. 
emendator  (em'en-  or  e'men-da-tor),  n.  [=  F. 
imendateur  =  Pr.  esmendador  =  Sp.  Pg-  emen- 
dador  =  It.  emendatore;  <  L.  emendator,  a  cor- 
rector, <  emendare,  correct,  emend:  see  emend.] 
One  who  emends;  one  who  corrects  or  im- 
proves by  removing  faults  or  errors,  as  by  cor- 
recting corrupt  readings  in  a  book  or  writing. 

In  the  copies  which  they  bring  us  out  of  the  pretended 
original,  there  is  so  great  an  uncertainty  and  disap'eement. 
betwixt  them,  that  the  Roman  emendatore  of  Gratian  them- 
selves know  not  how  to  trust  it. 

Bp.  Cosin,  Canon  of  Holy  Scriptures  (1672),  p.  123- 

emendatory  (e-men'da-to-ri),  o.  [=  It.  emv- 
datorio;  <  LL'.  emenriatorius,  corrective,  <  "■ 


emendatory 

emendator,  a  corrector:  see  emendator.J  Con- 
cerned with  the  work  of  emending  or  oorreot- 
ing;  amendatory. 

He  had  what  is  the  first  requisite  to  emendatory  criti- 
cism, that  intuition  by  which  the  Poet's  intention  is  im- 
mediately discovered.  Johnson,  Pref.  to  Shal;. 

emender  (f-men'der),  n.    One  who  emends. 

emendicatet  (e-men'di-kat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  emendi- 
catus.  pp.  of  emendicare,  obtain  hy  begging,  < 
e,  out,  +  mendicare,  beg:  see  mendicant.']  To 
beg.     Cockeram. 

emerald  (em'e-rald),  n.  and  a.  [The  term,  alter- 
ed after  8p.,  It.,  etc.;  formerly  also  emerant, 
emeraud,  emraud,  emerod,  emrod;  <  ME.  eme- 
raude,  emerade,  emeraunde,  <  OF.  esmeraude,  es- 
meralde,  P.  &nerawde  =  Pr.  esmerauda,  maracda, 
f.,  maragde,  maracde,  maraude,  meraude,  m.,  = 
Sp.  Pg.  esmeralda  =  It.  smeraldo  (ML.  esmaral- 
dvs,  esmaraudus,  esmerauda,  esmaraudis),  <  L. 
smaragdus  (>  directly  E.  smaragd,  q.  v.),  <  Grr. 
BfidpaySoc,  sometimes  n&paySog,  a  precious  stone 
supposed  to  be  the  same  as  what  is  now  known 
as  the  emerald.  Cf .  Skt.  marakata,  mardkta,  an 
emerald.]  I,  ».  1.  A  variety  of  the  mineral 
beryl,  having  a  deep,  clear  green  color,  and 
when  transparent  highly  prized  as  a  gem.  The 
peculiar  shade  of  green  which  characterizes  the  emerald 
is  probably  due  to  the  presence  of  a  small  amount  of 
chromium.  The  finest  emeralds  come  from  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Muso,  in  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  South 
America,  where  they  occur  in  veins  traversing  clay-slate, 
hornblende-slate,  and  granite ;  they  are  also  obtained  in 
large  crystals,  though  of  less  value  as  gems,  in  Siberia, 
and  in  Alexander  county.  North  Carolina. 

In  that  Lond  Men  fynden  many  f ayre  Emeraudes  and  y 
nowe.  Mandemlle,  Travels,  p.  49. 

The  semes  echon. 
As  it  were  a  maner  garnishing. 
Was  set  with  emerauds  one  and  one. 

Flower  and  Leaf,  1. 142. 

S.  The  name  in  Great  Britain  of  a  size  of  print- 
ing-type, intermediate  between  minion  (which 
is  larger)  and  nonpareil  (which  is  smaller), 
and  measuring  138  lines  to  the  foot.  It  is  not 
used  in  the  United  States. — 3.  In  entom.,  one 
of  several  small  green  geometrid  moths,  as  the 
grass  emerald,  Pseudoterpna  pruinata,  and  the 

Essex  emerald,  Phorodesma  smaragdaria Em- 

eraJd-green.  See  green.— iAtbia,  emerald,  or  emerald 
Bpodumene,  an  emerald-green  variety  of  spodumene,  also 
called  hiddenite,  from  Alexander  county.  North  Carolina. 
It  is  used  as  a  gem. 
II.  a.  Of  a  bright  green,  like  emerald. 

My  sliding  chai-iot  stays, 
Thick  set  with  agate,  and  the  azurn  sheen 
Of  tnrliis  blue  and  emerald  green. 

Milton,  Gomus,  1.  894. 


That  vast  expanse  of  emeroM  meadow. 


Macaulay. 


Thro'  which  the  lights,  rose,  amber,  emerald,  blue, 
Flush'd.  Tennyson,  Palace  of  Art. 

Emerald  copper.  See  SiopJcwe.— Emerald  Isle,  Ireland : 
so  called  from  its  verdure.  The  epitliet  is  said  to  have 
been  first  applied  to  it  by  Dr.  William  Drennan  of  Bel- 
fast, in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in  his 
poem  called  "Erin."— Emerald  niCkeL    See  nickel. 

emerald-fish  (em'e-rald-fish),  n.  A  fish,  Gobi- 
mellus  oceamcus,  witfi  a  short,  anteriorly  con- 
vex head,  and  with  a  faint  dusky  streak  along 
the  sides,  a  dark  bar  below  the  eye,  and  a  bright- 
blue  and  greenish  tongue  exhibiting  reflections 
Uke  an  emerald.  It  is  found  in  the  Caribbean 
sea  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 

emeraldine  (em'e-ral-din),  n.  [<  emerald  + 
-ine2.]  In  dyeing" a,  'iark-^een  color  produced 
on  fabrics  printed  with  aniline  black,  by  treat- 
ing the  pieces  with  acids  before  the  black  has 
been  completely  developed. 

emerald-moth  (em'e-rald-mdth),  n.  A  moth  of 
the  genus  Sippare]ms,"oT  some  related  genus : 
so  called  from  the  grass-green  color. 

emerant  (em'e-rant),  n.  and  a.  An  obsolete  or 
dialectal  (Sootoli)  variant  of  emerald. 

As  still  was  her  look,  and  as  still  was  her  ee. 
As  the  stillness  that  lay  on  the  emerant  lea. 

Hogg,  Queen's  Wake,  Bonny  Kilmeny. 

emerase  (em'e-ras),  n.  A  piece  of  armor  for 
the  shoulder  or  arm,  probably  the  gusset  of  the 
armpit. 

emeraud^f,  emeraude^ti  n.  and  a.  Obsolete 
forms  of  emerald. 

emeraud^t,  emeraude^t,  n.    See  emerod^. 

emerge  (e-m6rj')i  "• ;  P^et.  and  pp.  emerged,  ppr. 
emerging.  [=  P.  Smerger  =  Pr.  emerger  =  Sp. 
Pg.  emergir  =  It.  emergere,  <  L.  emergere,  rise 
out,  rise  up,  <  e,  out,  +  mergere,  dip,  merge : 
see  merge.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  rise  from  or  out 
of  anything  that  surrounds,  covers,  or  conceals ; 
come  forth;  appear,  as  from  concealment; 
come  into  view,  as  into  a  higher  position  or 
state :  as,  to  emerge  from  the  water  or  from  the 
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ocean ;  the  sun  emerges  from  behind  a  cloud,  or 
from  an  eclipse;  to  emerge  from  poverty,  ob- 
scurity, or  misfortune. 

Thetis,  not  unmindful  of  her  son. 
Emerging  from  the  deep,  to  beg  her  boon, 
Pursued  then-  track.  Dryden,  Iliad,  i. 

Then  from  ancient  gloom  emerged 

A  rising  world.  T1ifym8(m. 

Through  the  trees  we  glide. 
Emerging  on  the  green  hill-side. 

if.  Arnold,  Besignation. 

Many  of  the  univalves  here  at  San  Lorenzo  were  filled 

and  united  together  by  pure  salt,  probably  left  by  the 

evaporation  of  the  sea-spray,  as  the  land  slowly  emerged. 

Darwin,  Geol.  Observations,  ii.  268. 

2.  To  issue ;  proceed. 

The  rays  emerge  more  obliCLuely  out  of  the  second  re- 
fracting surface  of  the  prism.  Newton,  Opticks. 

3.  To  come  into  existence ;  pass  from  being  in 
cause  to  being  in  act. 

Contrary  opposition  emerges  when  a  plurality  of  propo- 
sitions can  severally  deny  the  original  enouncement. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Il.t  trans.  To  immerge;  sink.  [Rare;  an 
error  for  immerge.] 

Their  souls  are  emerged  in  matter,  and  drowned  in  the 
moistures  of  an  unwholesome  cloud. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  I.  700. 

emergementt  (e-m6rj'ment),  n.  [<  emerge  + 
-ment.]  Sometiiing  thai  rises  suddenly  into 
■view;  an  unexpected  occurrence. 

Go  it  would,  as  fast  as  one  man  could  convey  it  in  speech 

to  another  all  the  town  over ;  it  being  usually  observed 

that  such  emergements  disperse  in  rumor  unaccountably. 

Roger  North,  Examen,  p.  401. 

emergence  (e-m6r'jens),  ■«.  [=  P.  Smergence  = 
Bp.  Pg.  emer'gencia  ==  It.  emergenga;  <  L.  emer- 
gen{t-)s,  ppr. :  see  emergent,  a.]  1.  The  act  of 
rising  from  or  out  of  that  which  covers  or  con- 
ceals ;  a  coming  forth  or  into  view. 

We'have  read  of  a  tyrant  who  tried  to  prevent  the  emer- 
gence of  murdered  bodies.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err. 

The  white  colour  of  all  refracted  light,  at  its  very  first 
emergence,  ...  is  compounded  of  various  colours. 

Newton,  Opticks. 

The  sulphate  of  lime  may  have  been  derived  .  .  .  from 
the  evaporation  of  the  sea-spray  during  tHb  emergence  of 
the  land,  Darwin,  Geol.  Observations,  ii.  273. 

3.  In  hot.,  an  outgrowth  or  appendage  upon 
the  surface  of  an  organ,  as  the  prickles  and 
glandular  hairs  of  roses. — 3t.  -Aji  emergency; 
exigency. 

But  let  the  emergence  be  passed  when  they  need  my 
head  and  hand,  and  they  only  know  me  as  son  of  the 
obscure  portioner  of  Glendearg.  Scott,  Abbot,  iii. 

emergency  (f-mfer'jen-si),  n.  and  a.  [As  emer- 
gence :  see  -ence,  -erwy.]  I.  n. ;  pi.  emergencies 
(-siz).    If.  Same  as  emergence,  1. 

The  emergency  of  colours,  upon  coalition  of  the  particles 
of  such  bodies  as  were  neither  of  them  of  the  colour  of  that 
mixture  whereof  they  are  ingredients,  is  very  well  worth 
our  attentive  observation.  Boyle,  Colours. 

2.  A  sudden  or  unexpected  happening;  an  un- 
foreseen occurrence  or  condition;  specifically, 
a  perplexing  oontiugency  or  complication  of 
circumstances. 

Most  of  our  rarities  have  been  found  out  by  casual  emer- 
gency. Glanmlle,  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  xix. 
A  man  must  do  according  to  accidents  and  Emergencies. 
Selden,  Table-Talk,  p.  116. 

The  uncertainty  and  ignorance  of  things  to  come  makes 
the  world  new  unto  us  by  unexpected  emergencies. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ.  Mor.,  i.  25. 

The  emergency  which  has  convened  the  meeting  is  usu- 
ally of  more  importance  than  anything  the  debaters  have 
in  their  minds,  and  therefore  becomes  imperative  to 
tliem.  Emerson,  Eloquence. 

3.  A  sudden  or  unexpected  occasion  for  action ; 

exigency ;  pressing  necessity. 

In  any  case  of  emergency  he  would  employ  the  whole 
wealth  of  his  emph:e.  Addison,  Freeholder. 

4t.  Something  not  calculated  upon;  an  unex- 
pected gain ;  a  casual  profit. 

The  rents,  profits,  and  emergencieshelongineto  a  Bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells.  Heylin,  life  of  Laud,  p.  169. 

=Syn.  3.  Crisis,  etc.  (see  exigency);  pinch,  strait. 

II.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  provided  for  an  emer- 
gency; dealing  with  or  for  use  in  emergencies: 
as,  an  emergency  man ;  an  emergency  wagon. 

Everybody  remembers  the  events  of  the  autumn  of 
1880 ;  how  "boycotting  "  was  inaugurated  to  coerce  Cap- 
tain Boycott,  and  "  em^gency  men"  were  established  to 
raise  the  siege  of  his  farm  and  save  his  crops. 

Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XL.  117. 

emergent  (e-mer'jent),  a.  and  n.  [=  P.  Emer- 
gent =  Sp.  tg.  It.  emergente;  <  L.  emergen(t-)s, 
ppr.  of  emergere,  rise  out,  rise  up :  see  emerge.] 
I,  o.  1.  Bising  from  or  out  of  anything  that 
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covers  or  surrounds ;  coming  forth  or  into  view ; 
protruding. 

That  love  that,  when  my  state  was  now  quite  sunk. 
Came  with  thy  wealth  and  weighed  it  up  again. 
And  made  my  emergent  fortune  once  more  look 
Above  the  main.  B.  Jonson,  CatUiue,  L  1. 

The  mountains  huge  appear 
Emergent,  and  their  broad  bare  backs  upheave 
Into  the  clouds.  Milton,  P.  L.,  vii.  286. 

Glimpses  of  temple-fronts  emergent  on  green  hill-slopes 
among  almond-trees. 

J.  A,  Symonds,  Italy  and  Greece,  p.  187. 

Specifically — (a)  In  bryology,  rising  slightly  above  the 
perichsetium :  applied  to  tlie  capsule.  (6)  In  lichenology, 
protruding  through  the  cortical  layer. 

2.  Issuing  or  proceeding. 

The  stoics  held  a  fixed  unalterable  course  of  events; 
but  then  they  held  also,  that  they  fell  out  by  a  necessity 
emergent  from  and  inherent  in  the  things  themselves. 

South,  Sermons. 

3.  Coming  suddenly;  sudden;  casual;  unex- 
pected ;  hence,  ealUng  for  immediate  action  or 
remedy;  urgent;  pressing. 

She  [Queen  Elizabeth]  composed  certain  prayers  herself 
upon  emergent  occasions. 

Bacon,  Collectanea  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

To  break  and  distribute  the  bread  of  life  according  to 
the  emergent  necessities  of  that  congregation. 

Donne,  Sermons,  x. 

It  chanced  that  certain  emergent  and  rare  occasions  had 
devolved  on  him  to  stand  forth  to  maintain  the  Constitu- 
tion, to  vindicate  its  interpretation,  to  vindicate  its  au- 
thority. R.  Choate,  Addresses,  p.  324. 

This  is  an  elementary  text-book,  ...  on  the  mainte- 
nance of  health,  with  the  rudiments  of  anatomy  and 
physiology,  and  the  treatment  of  emergent  cases. 

Pop.  Sd.  Mo.,  XSVIII.  705. 

Emergent  year,  the  epoch  or  date  whence  any  people 
begin  to  compute  time :  as,  our  emergent  year  is  the  year 
of  the  birth  of  Christ.    [Bare.] 

II.  n.  That  which  emerges  or  comes  forth ; 
that  which  appears  or  comes  into  view;  a  nat- 
ural occurrence.     [Bare.] 

No  particular  emergent  or  purchase  to  he  employed  to 
any  seuerall  profite,  vntill  the  common  stocke  of  the  com- 
panie  shall  be  furnished.  HaUuyt's  Voyages,  I.  228. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  the  properties  of  a  mass 
differ  from  those  of  its  molecules ;  the  chief  of  these  is, 
that  some  properties  are  emergents,  not  resultants. 

G.  H.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  life  and  Mind,  II.  iv.  §  49. 

emergently  (f-mfer'jent-U),  adv.  As  occasion 
demands;  on  emergence;  by  emergency. 

The  particulars,  whether  of  case  or  person,  are  to  he  con- 
sidered occasionally  And  emergently  by  the  judges. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  II.  387. 

emergentness  (e-mfer'Jent-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  beiiag  emergent.     [Bare.] 

emeril  (em'e-ril),  n.  [Earlier  form  of  emery, 
q.  v.]     If.  Emery. 

Whose  [Jersey's]  venom-hating  ground 
The  hard'ned  emeril  hath,  which  thou  abroad  dost  send. 
Drayton,  Polyolbion,  i.  53. 
2.  A  glaziers'  diamond. 

emeritedf  (e-mer'i-ted),  a.  [<  L.  emeritus,  hav- 
ing served  out  one's  time :  see  emeritus.]  'Re- 
tired from  the  public  service  after  serving  a  full 
term. 

I  had  the  honour  to  lay  one  of  the  first  foundation  stones 
of  that  royal  structure,  erected  for  the  reception  and  en- 
couragement of  emerited  and  well-deserving  seamen. 

"    ■  n,  in.  vii.  §  15. 


emeritus  (f-mer'i-tus),  a.  and  n.  [L.  emeritus, 
having  served  out  one's  time  (originally  ap- 
plied to  a  soldier  or  public  functionary  who 
had  served  out  his  time  and  retired  from  the 
public  service);  as  a  noun,  one  who  has  served 
out  his  time,  pp.  of  emereri,  serve  out  one's 
time,  also  obtain  by  service,  \  e,  out,  +  mereri, 
serve,  earn,  merit:  see  merit.]  I.  a.  Having 
served  out  one's  time ;  having  done  sufficient 
service ;  discharged  with  honor  from  the  per- 
formance of  public  duty  on  account  of  infirmity, 
age,  or  long  service,  but  retained  on  the  rolls : 
as,  a  professor  emeritus;  a  rector  emeritus. 

Even  after  he  [Josiah  Quinoy]  had  passed  ninety,  he 
would  not  claim  to  be  emeritvs,  but  came  forward  to  brace 
his  townsmen  with  a  courage  and  warm  them  with  a  fire 
younger  than  their  own.     Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  97. 

,'  II.  n.;  pi.  emeriti  (-ti).  1.  In  Bom.  hist,  a 
soldier  or  public  functionary  who  had  served 
out  his  time  and  retired  from  service.  Such 
servants  were  entitled  to  some  remuneration 
answering  to  modem  half  pay.  Hence — 2. 
One  who  has  served  out  his  time  or  done  suf- 
ficient service;  one  who  has  been  honorably 
discharged  from  public  service  or  from  a  public 
office,  as  an  officer  in  a  university  or  college, 
usually  with  continuance  of  full  or  partial 
emolument.     [Bare.] 

emerod^t,  emeroidt,  n.     [ME.  emeraude,  eme- 
rpwde,  etc.,  <  OP.  emmeroide,  <  L.  hcemorrhois, 


emerod 

a  hemorrhoid :  see  hemorrhoid.']  Obsolete  forms 
of  liemorrhoid. 
The  men  that  died  not  were  smitten  with  the  emerods. 

1  Sam.  V.  12. 

emerod^t,  «•     An  obsolete  form  of  emerald. 
An  emerod  estimated  at  50,000  crowns. 

North,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  Life  of  Augustus. 

emeTOUdeti  «■  A  Middle  English  form  of  em- 
erald.    Chaucer. 

emersed  (e-m6rst'),  o-  l<-  L.  emersus,  pp.  of 
emergere,  rise  out :  see  emerge.]  In  hot.,  stand- 
ing out  of  or  raised  above  water ;  raised  par- 
tially above  surrounding  leaves:  applied  to 
the  capsules  of  mosses. 

emersion  (e-m6r'shon),  n.  [<  L.  as  if  *emer- 
sio(n-)  (for  which  eiriersus,  a  coming  out),  <  emer- 
giere,  pp.  emersits,  emerge :  see  emergre.]  1.  The 
act  of  emerging;  emergence:  chiefly  used  in 
contrast  with  immersion,  etc. 

The  mersion  also  in  water  and  the  emergion  thence,  doth 
figure  our  death  to  the  former,  and  receiving  to  a  new  life. 
Barrow,  Doctrine  of  the  Sacraments. 
Emersion  upon  the  stage  of  authorship.      De  Quincey. 
Tlie  theory  of  alow  emersion  and  immersion  of  conti- 
nents and  islands  —  some  of  them,  at  least — cannot  yet 
toe  overthrown.  Science,  VII.  303. 

2.  In  astron. :  (a)  The  reappearance  of  a  heav- 
enly body  after  an  eclipse  or  ocoultation ;  also, 
the  time  of  reappearance :  as,  the  emersion  of 
the  moon  from  the  shadow  of  the  earth;  the 
emersion  of  a  star  from  behind  the  moon.  (6) 
The  heliacal  rising  of  a  star — that  is,  its  reap- 
pearance just  before  sunrise  after  conjunction 
with  the  sun.  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist,  (trans. ),  xviii.  25. 
Emersonian  (em-6r-s6'ni-an),  a.  and  n.  I.  a. 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling  Kalph  Waldo 
Emerson,  an  American  philosopher  and  poet 
(1803-1882),  or  his  writings. 

To  be  Emersonian  is  to  be  American. 

N.  A.  Bev.,  CXXXIX.  166. 

Displaying  in  "  conversations  "  the  Emersonian  jewels 
and  transcendental  wares.     Athenoeum,  No.  3152,  p.  372. 

II.  n.  An  admirer  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
or  of  his  writings ;  a  follower  of  Emerson. 

It  is  irritating  to  the  Emersonian^  to  be  compelled  to 
admit  that  his  strain  has  any  essential  quality. 

The  Century,  XXVII.  930. 

emery  (em'e-ri),  n.  [Formerly  emeril  (the  form 
emery  being  accom.  to  mod.  P.  6m&ri)\  =  D. 
amaril,  <  OF.  emeril,  mod.  P.  &meril  and  4meri 
=  Sp.  Pg.  eameril  (=  Gr.  scimergel,  schmirgel, 
smirgel  =  Sw.  Dan.  smergel),  <  It.  smeriglio 
(with  dim.  term.),  <  Gr.  a/jipig,  afiipi;  (also  a/i^- 
piQ,  as  if  <  afiav,  wipe,  rub),  emery.]  A  granu- 
lar mineral  substance  belonging  to  the  species 
corundum,  which  when  pure  consists  of  alumi- 
na with  slight  traces  of  various  metallic  oxids. 
Emery,  however,  is  in  general  not  pure  corundum,  but  me- 
chanically mixed  with  more  or  less  magnetite  or  hematite. 
It  occurs  in  very  hard  nodules  or  amorphous  masses  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  world,  but  the  chief  supply  comes  from  Asia 
Minor  and  the  Grecian  archipelago.  Its  principal  use  is 
in  grinding  and  polishing  glass,  stone,  and  metal  surfaces. 
For  use  the  stone  is  usually  crushed  to  a  powder  of  varying 
degrees  of  Aneness,  which  is  attached  as  a  coating  to  paper, 
cloth,  wood,  etc.  The  solid  stone  itself,  however,  is  some- 
times used,  worked  into  suitable  shape. — Gprn  emery, 
the  coarsest  grade  of  emery,  used  in  machincpwork. 

emery-board  (em'e-ri-bord),  n.  Cardboard- 
pulp  mixed  with  emery-dust  and  cast  in  cakes. 

emery-cake  (em'e-ri-kak),  n.  A  preparation 
of  emery  used  upon  the  surfaces  of  buff-  and 
glaze-wheels.  It  is  composed  of  emery  mixed 
with  suet  and  beeswax. 

emery-cloth  (em'e-ri-kl6th),  n.  A  fabric  coated 
with  hot  glue  and  dusted  with  powdered  emery, 
used  for  smoothing  metallic  surfaces. 

emery-paper  (em'e-ri-pa''p6r),  n.  Paper  pre- 
pared like  emery-cloth. 

emery-stick  (em'e-ri-stik),  n.  A  stick  covered 
with  emery-grain's  or  emery-dust,  used  for  fa- 
cing or  pofishing  metal  surfaces. 

emery-stone  (em'e-ri-ston),  n.  A  mixture  of 
gum  sheUac  and  "emery  or  emery  and  clay, 
used  for  emery-wheels. 

emery-wheel  (em'e-ri-hwel),  n.  A  grinding- 
or  polishing-wheel  the  face  of  which  is  coated 
with  emery,  is  covered  with  emery-cloth  or  em- 
ery-paper, or  is  formed  of  emery-stone.  Some- 
times called  corundum-wheel. 

£mesa  (em'e-sa),  n.  POJ.  (Fabricius,  1803),  <  L. 
Emesa,  Grr.  "E/aaa,  a  city  of  Syria,  now  Hems.] 
The  typical  genus  of  the  family  I>mesid(B.  E. 
longipes  is  a  common  species  in  the  United 
States. 

emesid  (em'e-sid),  a.  and  n.    I.  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  having  the  characters  of  the  family  Eme- 
sidcB :  as,  an  emesid  bug ;  an  emesid  fauna.    P. 
£.  TJliler. 
II.  n.  One  of  the  Emesidcs. 
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Emesida  (e-mes'i-da),  n.pl.    Same  as  Emesinm. 

Emesidae  (e-mes'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Emesa  + 
-idw.]  A  family  of  heteropterous  insects,  of  the 
reduvioid  group,  characterized  by  the  extreme- 
ly slender  body,  with  filamentous  middle  and 
hind  legs,  and  spinous  fore  legs  adapted  for 
seizing. 

Emesinee  (em-e-si'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Emesa  + 
-inai.]  The  typical  subfamily  of  Emesidw,  hav- 
ing a  single  claw  on  the  fore  tarsus.  Also 
Emesida. 

emesisl  (em'e-sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  iiieat^,  a  vom- 
iting, <  kiiieuv,  vomit:  see  emetic]  In  pathol., 
the  act  of  vomiting ;  discharge  from  the  stomach 
by  the  mouth. 

Emesis2  (em'e-sis),  n.  [NL.  (Fabricius,  1808). 
Cf.  Emesa.]  In  zool,  a  genus  of  butterflies,  of 
the  family  Eryoinidm.  E.  fatima  is  the  typical 
species,  and  there  are  several  others,  aU  South 
American. 

emett,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  emmet. 

emetia  (e-me'shi-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  emet{ic)  +  4a.] 
Same  as  emeUne. 

emetic  (f-met'ik),  a.  and  n.  [Formerly  emeticJc; 
=  P.  ^rnMique  =  Sp.  emStico  =  Pg.  It.  emeUco,  < 
L.  emetims,  <  Gr.  e/ieTmdg,  causing  vomit,  <  efie- 
rof,  vomiting,  <  k/ielv  (•/  *Fe/i-)  =  L.  vomere,  vom- 
it :  see  vomit.]    I,  a.  Inducing  vomiting. 

The  violent  emetich  and  cathartick  properties  of  anti- 
mony. Boyle,  Works,  II.  123. 
Emetic  weed,  the  Lobelia  inflata,  a  plant  possessing 
powerful  emetic  qualities,  and  a  noted  quack  medicine  in 
some  parts  of  the  United  States. 
II.  n.  A  medicine  that  induces  vomiting. 

Indirect  em^ti^s,  which  excite  vomiting  by  their  action 
en  the  medulla  oblongata,  act  also  on  other  parts  of  the 
nervous  system.  Qv>ain,  Med.  Diet. 

emetical  (e-met'i-kal),  a.  [<  emetic  +  -al.] 
Same  as  emetic.     [Eaie.] 

emetically  (f-met'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  excite  vomiting. 

We  have  not  observed  a  well-prepared  medicine  of  duly 

refined  silver  to  work  emetically  even  in  women  and  girls. 

Boyle,  Works,  I.  330. 

emeticize  (e-met'i-siz),  v.  t, ;  pret.  and  pp.  emet- 
icized,  -ppi:.' emeUdzing.  [<  emetic  +  -ize.]  To 
cause  to  vomit.  Also  spelled  ewjeiicise.    [Rare.] 

Eighty  out  of  the  100  patients  became  thoroughly  ill ; 
20  were  unaffected.  The  curious  part  of  it  is  that,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  the  80  emeticised  subjects  were  men, 
while  the  strong-nerved  few  who  were  not  to  be  caught 
with  chaff  were  women. 

Philadelphia  Ledger,  Dec.  31, 1887. 

emetine  (em'e-tin),  ».  [<  emet(ie),  in  allusion 
to  its  emetic  action,-!-  -ine^.]  An  alkaloid  found 
in  ipecacuanha,  ^nd  forming  its  active  princi- 
ple. It  is  white,  pulverulent,  and  bitter,  soluble  in  hot 
water  and  alcohol,  and  in  large  doses  intensely  emetic. 
In  smaller  doses  it  acts  as  an  expectorant,  and  In  still 
smaller  quantities  as  a  stimulant  to  the  stomach.    Also 


emetocathartic  (em'e-to-kar-thar'tik),  a.  and  n. 
[<  emetic  +  cathartic.]  I.  a.  Inmed.,  producing 
vomiting  and  purging  at  the  same  time. 

II.  n.  In  med.,  a  remedy  producing  vomiting 
and  purging  at  the  same  time. 

emetology  (em-e-tol'o-ji), «.  [<  Gr.  e/ierog,  vom- 
iting (see  emetic),  +  '-'koyia,  <  Myetv,  speak:  see 
-ology.]  The  medical  study  of  vomiting  and 
emetics. 

emetomorphia  (em"e-to-m6r'fi-a),  n.  [L.,  <  Gr. 
ifierog,  vomiting  (see  emjeUc),  -I- "NL.  morphia.] 
Same  as  apomorphine. 

emeu,  ».    See  emu^. 

^meute  (P.  pron.  a-m6t' ),  to.  [P. ,  a  disturbance, 
riot,  <  L.  emota,  fem.  of  emotus,  pp.  of  emovere, 
move,  stir,  agitate,  disturb :  see  emove,  emotion.] 
A  seditious  commotion;  a  riot;  a  tumult;  an 
outbreak. 

emew,  re.     See  emu^. 

E.  M.  F.  In  elect.,  a  common  abbreviation  of 
electromotive  force. 

In  a  circuit  of  uniform  temperature,  if  metallic,  the 
sum  of  the  E.  M.  F.  is  zero  by  the  second  law  of  thermo- 
dynamics. Nature,  XXX.  695. 

emfortht,  prep.  A  Middle  English  contracted 
form  of  evenforth.    Chaucer. 

emgalla,  emgallo  (em-gal'a,  -6),  n.  [Native 
African.]  The  wart-hog  of  southern  Africa, 
PhacochoBrus  CBihiopieus. 

emicantt  (em'i-kant),  a.  [<  L.  emican(t-)s,  ppr. 
of  emicare,  break  forth,  spring  out,  become  con- 
spicuous, <  e,  out,  +  micare,  quiver,  sparkle : 
see  mica.]  Beaming  forth;  sparkling;  flying 
off  like  sparks ;  issuing  rapidly. 

Here  thou  almighty  vigour  didst  exert ; 
Which  emi/;ant  did  this  and  that  way  dart. 
Through  the  black  bosom  of  the  empty  space. 

Sir  R.  Blackmore,  Creation,  vii. 
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emicationt  (em-i-ka'shon),  to.  [<  L.  emicatio{n-), 
<  emicare,  break  forth :  see  emicant.]  A  spar- 
kling; a  flying  off  in  small  particles  or  sparks, 
as  from  heated  iron  or  fermenting  liquors. 

Thus  iron  in  aqua  fortis  will  fall  into  ebullition,  with 
noise  and  emication.         Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  ii.  5. 

emiction  (e-mik'shon),  n.  [<  L.  e,  out,  -I-  mic- 
tio{n^'),  minctio{n-),  <  mingere,  pp.  mictus,  mine- 
few,  urinate :  see  micturition.]  1.  Sameasjnic- 
turition. — 2.  Urine.     [Rare  in  both  uses.] 

emictory  (e-mik'to-ri),  a.  and  to.  [As  emic- 
tion +  -ory.]  I.  a.  Promoting  the  flow  of 
urine. 

II.  TO. ;  pi.  emictories  (-riz).  A  medicine  which 
promotes  the  flow  of  urine. 

emiddest,  prep.  A  Middle  English  form  of 
amidst. 

Emidosaurii,  «.  pi.    See  EmydosauHa, 

emigrant  (em'i-grant),  a.  and  n.  [=  P.  Emi- 
grant =Sy.  Pg.  It.'emigrante  (=D.  G.  Dan.  Sw. 
emigrant,  n.),  <  L. emigran(t-)s,  ppr.  oiemigrare, 
move  away,  emigrate :  see  emigrate.  Cf .  immi- 
grant] I,  a.  1.  Moving  from  one  place  or  coun- 
try to  another  for  the  purpose  of  settling  there : 
as,  an  emigrant  f amiljr :  used  with  reference  to 
the  country  from  which  the  movement  takes 
place.  See  immigrant. —  3.  Pertaining  to  emi- 
gration or  emigrants :  as,  an  emigrant  ship. 

II.  n.  One  who  removes  his  habitation  from 
one  place  to  another  for  settlement;  specifi- 
cally, one  who  quits  one  country  or  region  to 
settle  in  another. 

Along  the  Sussex  roads,  in  coaches,  in  waggons,  in  fish 
carts,  aristocrat  emigrants  were  pouring  from  revolution^ 
ary  France.  E.  Bowden,  Shelley,  I.  7. 

We  are  justified  in  taking  the  elder  Winthrop  as  a  type 

of  the  leading  emigrants,  and  the  more  we  know  him,  the 

more  we  learn  to  reverence  his  great  qualities,  whether 

of  mind  or  character. 

»  Lowell,  Oration,  Harvard,  Nov.  8, 1886. 

Bounty  emigrant.  See  Sounij/.— Emigrant  aid  so- 
cieties, in  U.  S.  hist.,  societies  formed  In  the  northern 
United  States  by  opponents  of  the  extension  of  slavery, 
especially  in  1854,  to  assist  free-state  emigrants  to  Kansas 
with  the  means  of  maintaining  themselves  against  the  op- 
position of  slaveholding  immigrants  into  that  Teixitory. 
emigrate  (em'i-grat),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  emi- 
grated, ppr.  emigrating.  [<  L.  emigratus,  pp. 
of  emigrare,  move  away,  remove,  depart  from  a 
place,  <  e,  out,  +  migrare,  move,  remove,  de- 
part: see  migrate.  Ct.  immigrate.]  To  quit  one 
country,  state,  or  region  and  settle  in  another; 
remove  from  one  country  or  region  to  anotherfor 
the  purpose  of  residence:  as,  Europeans  e»M- 
grate  to  America ;  the  inhabitants  of  New  Eng- 
land emigrate  to  the  Western  States. 

The  cliff -swallow  alone  of  all  animated  nature  emirates 
eastward.  Lowell,  Fireside  Travels,  p.  99. 

From  Russia  none  can  emigrate  without  permission  of 
the  czar.  Eruyyc.  Brit.,  VIII.  175. 

The  Puritan  settlers  of  New  England  emigrated  at  in- 
finite pain  and  cost  for  the  single  purpose  of  founding  a 
truly  Christian  government. 

A.  A.  Hodge,  in  New  Princeton  Rev.,  III.  39. 
=Syn.  Immigrate,  etc.    See  migrate. 
emigrateti ti-  [\'L.emigratvs,y^.:  seetheverb.] 
Having  wandered  forth ;  wandering ;  roving. 

But  let  our  souls  emigrate  meet. 
And  in  abstract  embraces  greet. 

Gayton,  Notes  on  Don  Quixote,  p.  223, 


emigration  (em-i-gra'shon),  re.  [=  D.  emig 
=  (>.  Dan.  Sw.  emigration,  <  P.  SmigraMon  =  ^p. 
emigradon  =  Pg.  emigra^So  =  It.  emigram)ne,  < 
LL.  emigratio(n-),  a  removal  from  a  place,  <  L. 
emigrare,  move  away,  emigrate :  see  emigrate.] 

1.  Removal  from  one  eountiy  or  region  to 
another  for  the  purpose  of  residence,  as  from 
Europe  to  America,  or  from  one  section  of  the 
United  States  to  another. 

I  hear  that  there  are  considerable  emigrations  from 
France ;  and  that  many,  quitting  that  voluptuous  climate 
and  that  seductive  Ciroean  liberty,  have  taken  refuge  in 
the  frozen  regions,  and  under  the  British  despotism  of 
Canada.  Burke,  Bev.  in  France. 

2.  A  body  of  emigrants:  as,  the  Jxiah  emigra- 
tion.— 3.  A  going  beyond  or  out  of  the  accus- 
tomed place. 

For  however  Jesus  had  some  extraordinary  transvola- 
tions  and  acts  of  emigration  beyond  the  times  of  his  even 
and  ordinary  conversation,  yet  it  waB  but  seldom. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Great  Exemplar,  An  Exhortation,  §  12. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  any  addition  caused  by 
emigration  of  white  corpuscles  from  the  blood-vessels. 

Proc.  Boy.  Soc,  XXXVIII.  91. 

emigrational  (em-i-gra'shon-al),  a.  [<  emigra- 
tion +  -al.]    Relating  to  emigration. 

emigrator  (em'i-gra-tor),  n.  l<  emigrate  +  -("'•J 
An  emigrant.     [Bare.]  . 

6migr6  (a-me-gra'),  n.  [F.,  pp.  of  imigrer,<. 
L.  emigrare,  emigrate:  see  emigrate.]   An  emi- 
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grant:  applied  specifically  to  those  persons, 
chiefly  royalists,  who  became  refugees  from 
France  during  the  revolution  which  began  in 
1789. 

A  decree  of  the  convention  had  issued  against  Talley- 
raud  during  his  stay  in  England.    He  was  an  imigri. 

JEneye.  Brit.,  XXIII.  31. 

:Einilian  (e-mil'ian),  a.  [<  It.  Emilia  (see  def .), 
so  called  from  tlie  Via  Emilia,  <  L.  Via  Mmilia, 
a  road  (an  extension  of  the  Via  Flaminia)  wMch 
traversed  the  heart  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  built  by 
M.  Mmilius  Lepidus^  Eoman  consul,  187  b.  c] 
Relating  or  pertaining  to  Emilia,  a  comparti- 
mento  or  general  geographical  division  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  lying  north  of  the  Apennines 
and  south  of  the  Po,  and  named  from  the  an- 
cient Via  -SImilia,  or  .^milian  Way,  which 
passes  through  it.  It  comprises  the  northern 
part  of  the  former  Papal  States  (the  Eomagna) 
and  the  former  duchies  of  Parma  and  Modena. 

'eminence  (em'i-nens), ».  [=  D.  eminenUe  =  G. 
eminenm  =  Dan.  eminence  =  Sw.  eminens,  <  OF. 
eminence,  P.  Eminence  =  Pr.  Sp.  emineneia  =  It. 
eminenza,  <  L.  eminentia,  exceUenee,  promi- 
nence, <  eminen(,t-)s,  excellent,  prominent,  emi- 
nent: see  eminent,^  1.  A  part  rising  or  pro- 
jecting beyond  the  rest  or  above  the  surface ; 
something  protuberant  or  prominent ;  a  pro- 
jection: as,  the  eminences  on  or  in  an  animal 
body.    See  phrases  below,  and  eminentia. 

They  must  be  smooth,  almost  imperceptible  to  the 
touch,  and  without  either  eminence  or  cavities. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Duf  resnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 

Specifically — 3.  A  conspicuous  place  or  situ- 
ation j  a  prominent  position;  especially,  a  hill 
■or  height  of  groimd  affording  a  wide  view. 

As  he  had  lived,  so  he  died  in  public ;  expired  upon  a 
<;ross,  on  the  top  of  an  eminence  near  Jerusalem. 

Bp.  Atterhury,  Sermons,  II.  i. 

The  temple  of  honour  ought  to  be  seated  on  an  emi- 
-Tience.  Burke. 

3.  Elevation  as  regards  rank,  worth,  accom- 
plishment, etc.;  exalted  station  or  repute; 
more  generally,  a  high  degree  of  distinction  in 
any  respect,  good  or  bad :  as,  to  attain  eminence 
in  a  profession,  or  in  the  annals  of  crime. 

The  eminence  of  the  Apostles  consisted  in  their  power- 
full  preaching,  their  unwearied  labouring  in  the  Word, 
their  unquenchable  charity. 

Milton,  On  Def.  of  Humb,  Eemonst. 

High  on  a  throne  of  royal  state  .  .  . 

Satan  exalted  sat,  by  merit  raised 

To  that  bad  em,inence.  Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  6. 

"Where  men  cannot  arrive  at  eminence,  religion  may 
make  compensation  by  teaching  content.  Tillotson. 

Whatever  storms  may  rage  in  the  lower  regions  of  soci- 
ety, rarely  do  any  clouds  but  clouds  of  incense  rise  to  the 
awful  eminence  of  the  throne.        Irving,  Granada,  p.  22, 

4.  Supreme  degree.     [Bare.] 

Whatever  pure  thou  in  the  body  enjoy'st 

(And  pure  thou  wert  created),  we  enjoy 

In  emin^n^e.  Milton,  P.  L.,  viii.  624. 

5.  In  the  Horn.  Cath.  Ch.,  a  title  of  honor  at- 
tached by  a  consistorial  decree  of  1630  exclu- 
sively to  cardinals  and  to  the  master  of  the 
Hospital  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem:  usually 
with  a  capital. 

Bis  Eminence  was  indeed  very  fond  of  his  poet. 

Bp.  Hurd,  Notes  on  Epistle  to  Augustus. 

Louis  (turns  haughtily  to  the  Cardinal).  Enough ! 
Your  eminence  must  excuse  a  longer  audience. 

Bulwer,  Kichelieu,  iv. 

Articular  eminence  of  tlie  temporal  bone.  See  aHicm- 
lar.— Caiilne  eminence.  See  canine.—  Collateral  emi- 
nence. See  collateral.— 'Eraiaence  ofDoykxe.inanat., 
the  small  elevation  at  the  point  of  the  muscle-flber  where 
the  nerve-fiber  enters  the  sarcolenama. — Hiopectlneal 
eminence.  See  iKopecfineaJ.  =Syn.  1.  Height,  elevation. 
eminency  (em'i-nen-si),  n.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  emineneie;  aa  "eminence :  see -ence,  -ency.'i 
Same  as  eminence.     [Now  rare.] 

The  late  most  grievous  cruelties  .  .  .  occasioned  the 
writing  of  the  enclosed  letters  to  his  majesty,  and  these 
other  to  your  eminency.        Milton,  To  Cardinal  Mazarin. 

His  emineneie  aboue  others  hath  made  him  a  man  of 
Worahip,  for  hee  had  neuer  beene  prefer'd,  but  that  hee 
was  worth  thousands. 

Bp.  Earle,  Micro-cosmographle,  An  Alderman. 

The  glory  and  eminendea  of  the  Divine  love,  manifested 
in  the  incarnation  of  the  Word  eternal. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  28. 

You  are  to  become  a  body  politick,  using  amongst  your- 
selves civil  government,  and  are  not  furnished  with  per- 
sons of  special  eminency  above  the  rest. 

John  Robinson,  in  New  England's  Memorial,  p.  28. 

eminent  (em'1-nent),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
emynent;  =  D.  G".  Dan.  Sw.  eminent,  <  OP.  emi- 
nent, F.  iminent  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  eminente,  <  L. 
emmm{t-)s,  prominent,  eminent,  excellent,  ppr. 
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of  emimere,  stand  out,  project,  excel,  <  e,  out,  + 
minere,  project,  jut.    Cf.  imminent,  prominent.^ 

1.  Prominent;  standing  out  above  other  things; 
high;  lofty.     [Now  rare.] 

Thys  Citie  of  Jherusalem  ys  a  fEayer  Emynent  Place," 
for-it  stondith  vpon  suche  a  grounde.  That  from  whens  so 
ever  a  man  oomyth  ther  he  must  nedys  asoende. 

Torkington,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  37. 
Both  sides  of  the  Kings  Chariot  were  adorned  with 
Images  of  gold  and  siluer ;  two  being  most  eminent  among 
them ;  the  one,  of  Peace,  the  other,  of  Warre. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  373. 
Mischief,  'gainst  goodness  aim'd,  is  like  a  stone. 
Unnaturally  f  orc'd  up  an  eminent  hill. 
Whose  weight  falls  on  our  heads  and  buries  us. 

Fletcher  (and  another).  Queen  of  Corinth,  iv.  4. 

The  two  children  .  .  .  tumbled  laughing  over  the 
grassy  mounds  which  were  too  eminent  for  the  short  legs 
to  bestride.  Hawthorne,  Doctor  Grimshawe,  L 

2.  High  in  rant,  office,  worth,  or  pubUc  esti- 
mation; conspicuous;  highly  distinguished: 
said  of  a  person  or  of  his  position:  as,  an  emi- 
nent station ;  an  eminent  Mstorian  or  poet.  It 
is  rarely  used  in  a  bad  sense. 

Censure  is  the  tax  a  man  pays  to  the  public  for  being 
eminent.  Swift,  Thoughts  on  Various  Subjects. 

These  objections,  though  sanctioned  by  eminent  names, 
originate,  we  venture  to  say,  in  profound  ignorance  of  the 
art  of  poetry.  Macaulay. 

3.  Conspicuous ;  such  as  to  attract  attention ; 
manifest:  as,  the  judge's  charge  was  charac- 
terized by  eminent  fairness ;  an  eminent  exam- 
ple of  the  uncertainty  of  circumstantial  evi- 
dence. 

Those  whom  last  thou  saw'st 
In  triumph  and  luxurious  wealth  are  they 
First  seen  in  acts  of  prowess  eminent 
And  great  exploits.  Milton,  P.  L.,  xi.  789. 

the  avenging  principle  within  us  will  certainly  do  its 
duty  upon  any  eminent  breach  of  ours,  and  make  every 
flagrant  act  of  wickedness,  even  in  this  lif  6,  a  punishment 
to  itself.  Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  II.  xvi. 

4.  Supreme;  controlling;  unrestrained  by  high- 
er right  or  authority :  chiefly  in  the  phrase  emi- 
nent domain  (which  see,  under  domain). =syn.  1. 
Elevated. — 2,  Illttstrious,  Renowned,  etc.    See/aTnows. 

eminentia  (em-i-nen'shi-a),  n.;  pi.  eminentia 
(-e).  [L.,  eminence:  see  "emfoerece.]  In  ana*., 
an  eminence ;  a  prominence ;  a  protuberance. 
— Eminentia  capitata,  the  head  of  a  bone ;  specifically, 
the  radial  head  of  the  humerus.  Also  called  capitellum 
and  capityXwm.  See  cut  under  capitellv/ni. — Eminentia 
cinerea,  the  lower  prominent  portion  of  the  ala  cinerea. 
— Eminentia  iliopectlnea,  the  iliopectineal  eminence. 
—Eminentia  lutercondylea,  the  spine  of  the  tibia.— 
Eminentia  papillaris,  pyramldalis,  or  stapedii,  the 
pyramid  of  the  tympanum.— Eminentia  symphysis, 
the  prominent  lower  border  of  the  middle  of  the  chin,  one 
of  the  most  marked  features  of  man  as  distinguished  from 
other  mammals. 

eminential  (em-i-nen'shal),  a.  [<  eminence  (L. 
eminentia)  +  -al.l  1.  Containing  or  pertain- 
ing to  something  eminently. —  3.  £i  anat.,  per- 
taining to  an  eminentia ;  prominent  or  protu- 
berant.— Eminential  equation,  an  equation  which  by 
means  of  indeterminate  coefficients  expresses  several  in- 
dependent equations. 

eminently  (em'i-nent-li),  ado.  1.  In  an  emi- 
nent degree ;  in  a  manner  to  attract  observa- 
tion ;  so  as  to  be  conspicuous  and  distinguished 
from  others :  as,  to  be  eminently  learned  or  use- 
ful. 

They  in  whomsoever  these  vertues  dwell  eminently  need 
not  Kings  to  make  them  happy,  but  are  the  architects  of 
thir  own  happiness.  Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xxi. 

The  highest  flames  are  the  most  tremulous ;  and  so  are 
the  most  holy  and  eminently  religious  persons  more  full  of 
awf ulness  and  fear.     Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  72. 

When  two  races,  both  low  in  the  scale,  are  crossed,  the 
progeny  seems  to  be  eminently  bad. 

Darurin,  Var.  of  Animals  and  Plants,  p.  21. 

2.  As  used  by  the  older  philosophical  writers, 
in  the  highest  possible  degree;  perfectly;  abso- 
lutely; in  a  sovereign  manner:  said  especially 
of  the  production  of  an  effect  by  a  cause  in- 
finitely superior  to  it. 

emir  (e-mer'),  n.  [Also  written  emeer,  and,  esp. 
in  ref .  to  present  rulers  having  this  title,  ameer, 
amir;  =  D.  G-.  Dan.  Sw.  emir  =  P.  imir  =  Sp. 
emir,  amir  =  Pg.  emir  =  It.  emiro,  <  Turk,  amir 
=  Pers.  Hind,  amw,  <  Ar.  amir,  emir,  a  com- 
mander, ruler,  chief  nobleman,  prince:  see 
ameer,  and  cf.  admiral.']  1.  Among  Arabs  and 
other  Mohammedan  peoples,  a  chief  of  a  family 
or  tribe ;  a  ruling  prince.    See  ameer. 

The  book  of  Job  shows  that,  long  before  letters  and  arts 
were  known  to  Ionia,  these  vexing  questions  were  debated 
.  .  .  under  the  tents  of  the  Idumean  emirs. 

Macaulay,  Von  Eanke's  Hist,  of  the  Popes. 

3.  Specifically,  a  title  sometimes  given  to  the 
descendants  of  Mohammed. 

An  emir  by  his  garb  of  green.  Byron,  The  Giaour. 


emissitious 

3.  In  Turkey,  with  a  specific  designation  of 
office  or  duty,  a  head  of  a  department  of  gov- 
ernment ;  a  chief  officer. 

emirate  (e-mer'at),  n.  [<  emir  +  -afeS.]  The 
office  or  rank  of  an  emir. 

emissarium  (em-i-sa'ri-um),  «. ;  pi.  emissaria 
(-a).  [NL.,  neut.  of  L.  emissarius,  taken  in  lit. 
sense:  see  emissary.]  In  anat:,  an  emissary 
(def.  n.,  3);  specifically,  an  emissary  vein.— 
Emissarimn  Santorini,  or  emlssarlmn  parletale. 
See  emissary  veins,  under  emissary. 

emissary  (em'i-sa-ri),  a.  and  n.  [=  P.  ^issaire 
=  Sp.  emisario  =  Pg.  It.  emissario,  n.,  <  L.  emis- 
sarius, sent  out  (as  adj.,  first  in  LL.),  as  a  noun, 
a  scout,  spy,  emissary,  inLL.  also  an  attendant, 
<  L.  endttere,  pp.  emissus,  send  out:  see  emit.} 

1.  a.  1.  Emitting;  sending  out;  furnishing  an 
outlet. — 3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  one  sent  on  a 
mission;  exploring;  spying. 

You  shall  neither  eat  nor  sleepe; 
No,  nor  forth  your  window  peepe 
With  your  emissarie  eye. 

B.  Jonson,  Underwoods,  No.  8. 

Emissary  veins  (emissaria  Santorini),  the  veins  travers- 
ing the  cranial  walls,  and  connecting  the  veins  on  the 
outside  of  the  skull  with  the  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater. 

II.  n.;  pi.  emissaries  (-riz).  1.  A  person  sent 
on  a  mission,  particularly  a  private  mission  or 
business ;  an  agent  employed  for  the  promotion 
of  a  cause  or  of  his  employer's  interests:  now . 
commonly  used  in  a  bad  or  contemptuous  sense, 
and  usually  implying  some  degree  of  secrecy  or 
chicanery. 

P.jun.  Wh&tsLre  emissaries? 
Tho.  Men  employed  outward,  that  are  sent  abroad 
To  fetch  in  the  commodity. 

B.  Jonson,  Staple  of  News,  i.  1. 

Its  [popery's]  emissaries  are  very  numerous,  and  very 
busy  in  comers,  to  seduce  the  unwary. 

Bp.  Attertniry,  Sermons,  I.  xv. 

Christian  communities  send  forth  their  emissaries  of 
religion  and  letters. 

D.  Webster,  Speech  at  Plymouth,  Dec.  22, 1820. 

2.  An  outlet  for  water;  a  channel  by  which 
water  is  drawn  from  a  lake :  as,  the  emissary  of 
the  Alban  lake. — 3.  In  anat.,  that  which  emits 
or  sends  out;  a  vessel  through  which  excretion 
takes  place;  an  excretory  or  emunetory:  chiefiy 
used  in  the  plural.  Also  emissarium. =syn.  1.  Spy, 
Emissai'y.  A  spy  is  one  who  enters  an  enemy's  camp  or 
territories  to  learn  the  condition  of  the  enemy ;  an  emis- 
sary may  be  a  secret  agent  employed  not  only  to  detect 
the  schemes  of  an  opposing  party,  but  to  influence  their 
councils.  A  spy  in  war  must  conceal  his  true  character, 
or  he  may  suffer  death  if  detected ;  an  emissa/ry  may  in 
some  cases  be  known  as  the  agent  of  an  adversary  without 
incurring  similar  hazard. 

emissaryship  (em'i-sa-ri-ship),  n.  [<  emissary 
+  -ship.]  The  office  of  an  emissary.  B.  Jon- 
son. 

emissilet,  o-  That  may  be  cast  or  sent.  Bailey, 
1727. 

emission  (e-mish'gn),  n.  [=  P.  Amission  =  Sp. 
emision  =  Pg.  emissSo  =  It.  emissione,  <  L. 
emissio(n-),  a  sending  out,  <  emissus,  pp.  of 
emittere,  send  out:  see  emit.]  1.  The  act  of 
emitting,  or  of  sending  or  throwing  out ;  a  put- 
ting forth  or  issuing:  as,  the  emission  of  light 
from  the  sun  or  other  luminous  body;  the  emis- 
sion of  steam  from  a  boiler;  the  emission  of  pa- 
per money. 

Because  Philosophers  may  disagree 
If  sight  emission  or  reception  be, 
Shall  it  be  thence  inferr'd  I  do  not  see? 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther. 

Plants  climb  by  three  distinct  means,  by  spirally  twin- 
ing, by  clasping  a  support  with  their  sensitive  tendrils, 
•and  by  the  emission  of  aerial  rootlets. 

Darwin,  Origin  of  Species,  p.  182. 

3.  That  which  is  emitted,  or  sent  or  thrown 
out. 

An  inflamed  heap  of  stubble,  glaring  with  great  emis- 

sions,  and  suddenly  stooping  into  the  thickness  of  smoke. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  23. 

Specifically — (a)  In  jinamce,  an  amount  or  quantity  of 
any  representative  of  value  issued  or  put  into  circulation; 
an  issue :  as,  the  entire  emission  (of  coin,  bank-notes,  or 
the  like)  has  been  called  in  or  redeemed ;  the  first,  second, 
and  third  emissions  of  United  States  notes  issued  during 
the  civil  war.  (b)  In  physiol.,  a  discharge,  especially  an 
involuntary  discharge,  of  semen. — Theory  Of  emission, 
Newton's  theory  of  the  nature  of  light  as  being  an  emis- 
sion of  particles  from  the  luminous  body.  Also  called 
the  corpuscular  theory.  See  light,  and  undulatory  theory, 
under  undulatory. 
emissitioust  (em-i-sish'us),  a.  [<  L. emissitius, 
better  emissicius,  send  out  (pculi  emissicvi,  pry- 
ing, spying  eyes),  <  emissus,  pp.  of  emittere, 
send  out.]  Looking  or  narrowly  examining; 
prying. 

Malicious  mass-priest,  cast  back  those  emi^siti^ius  eyes 
to  your  own  infamous  chair  of  Rome. 

Bp.  Ball,  Honour  of  Married  Clergy,  U.  8  8- 


emissive 

emissive  (e-mis'iv),  a.  [<  L.  emissus,  pp.  of 
emtftere,  send  out  (see  emf'Oj  + -"'«•]  !•  Send- 
ing out ;  emitting ;  radiating,  as  light. 

But  soon  a  beam,  emissive  from  above, 

Shed  mental  day,  and  touch'd  the  heart  with  love. 

Brooke^  tr.  of  Tasso's  Jerusalem  Delivered,  i. 

2.  Pertaining  to  Newton's  explanation  of  light 
by  the  theory  of  emission.    See  emission. 

The  other  two  theories  equally  suppose  the  non-exis- 
tence of  a  vacuum ;  according  to  the  emissive  or  corpus- 
cular theory,  the  vacuum  is  filled  by  the  matter  itself  of 
light,  heat,  etc.  W.  R.  Grove,  Corr.  of  Forces. 

EmiBBlve  power,  radiating  power. 
emissivity  (em-i-siv'i-ti),   n.     [<  emissive  + 
-ity.']    Emissive  or  railiating  power.     [Bare.] 

The  emissivity  of  a  body  for  any  radiation  is  equal  to 
the  absorptive  power  for  the  same  radiation  at  any  one 
temperature.  Tait,  Light,  §  309. 

emissory  (em'i-so-ri),  a.  [<  NL.  as  if  *emis- 
sorius,  <  ML.  emissor,  one  who  sends  out,  <  L. 
emissus,  pp.  of  emittere,  send  out.]  Sending  or 
conveying  out ;  emissive. 

emit  (f-mif),  V.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  emitted, 
ppr.  emitting.  [=  P.  Retire  =  Sp.  emitir  = 
Pg.  emittir  =  It.  emettere,  <  L.  emittere,  send 
out,  emit,  <  e,  out,  +  mittere,  send:  see  mis- 
sile, etc.  Cf.  admit,  amit^,  commit,  demit^,  de- 
mit^, dimit,  permit,  remit,  transmit.']  1.  To  send 
forth;  thrower  give  out;  vent:  as,  fire  emits 
heat  and  smoke ;  boiling  water  emits  steam ; 
the  sun  and  stars  emit  light. 

The  dying  lamp  feebly  emits  a  yellow  gleam. 

Ooldsmith,  The  Bee,  No.  4. 

While  yon  sun  emits  his  rays  divine. 

Mickle,  tr.  of  Camoens's  Lusiad,  ii. 

A  baker's  oven,  emitting  the  usual  fragrance  of  sour 
bread.  Hawthorne,  Marble  Faun,  v. 

A  body  absorbs  with  special  energy  the  rays  which  it 
can  itself  emit.  Tyndall,  Light  and  Elect.,  p.  78. 

2.  To  let  fly;  discharge;  dart  or  shoot.    [Rare.] 

Pay  sacred  Rev'rence  to  Apollo's  Song ; 
Lest  wrathful  the  far-shooting  God  emit 
His  fatal  Arrows. 

Prior,  tr.  of  Second  Hymn  of  Callimachus. 

S.  To  issue,  as  an  order  or  a  decree ;  issue  for 
circulation,  as  notes  or  bills  of  credit. 

That  a  citation  be  valid,  it  ought  to  be  decreed  and 
emitted  by  the  judge's  authority.  Ayliffe,  Parergou. 

No  state  shall  .  .  .  emit  bills  of  credit. 

Cmistittttion  of  United  States,  Art.  i.  §  10. 

To  emit  a  declaration,  in  Scots  criminal  law,  in  the 
case  of  a  person  suspected  of  having  committed  a  crime, 
to  give  an  account  of  himself  before  a  magistrate,  usually 
the  sheriff,  which  account  is  taken  down  in  writing  and 
made  use  of  at  the  trial  of  the  accused. 
emittent  (e-mit'ent),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  emit- 
ten(t-)s,  ppr.  of  emittere,  send  out:  see  emit.'} 
I.  a.  Emitting;  emissive.  [Rare.] 
II.  n.  One  who  or  that  which  emits. 

They  did  it  [bleeding  one  animal  into  another]  yester- 
day before  the  society,  very  successfully  also,  upon  a  bull- 
mastiif  and  a  spaniel,  the  former  being  the  emittent,  the 
other  the  recipient.  Boyle,  Works,  VI.  237. 

emmancll^  (e-mon-sha'),  a.  [P.,  pp.  of  emman- 
cher,  put  a  handle  on,  haft,  <.  en-  +  manehe,  a 
handle,  haft,  =  Sp.  Pg.  mango  =  It.  manico,  < 
Mil.  manicus  (cf .  equiv.  dim.  L.  manicula),  a 
handle,  <  L.  manus,  hand.]  In  her. :  (a)  Hav- 
ing a  handle :  said  of  a  weapon,  as  an  ax,  when 
the  head  and  the  handle  or  staff  are  of  different 
tinctures.  (6)  Decorated  with  a  doublet :  said 
of  the  field. 

emmantlet  (e-man'tl),  v.  t.     [<  em-2  +  mantle.'] 

1 .  To  cover  as  with  a  mantle ;  envelop ;  pro- 
tect. 

The  world,  and  this,  which  by  another  name  men  have 

thought  good  to  call  heauen  (under  the  pourprise  and  ben  d- 

ing  cope  whereof  all  things  are  emmantelled  and  covered). 

Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  i.  1. 

2.  To  place  round,  by  way  of  fortification;  con- 
struct as  a  defense. 

Besides  the  walls  that  he  caused  to  be  built  and  emman- 
telled about  other  towns.      Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xxix.  1. 

Emmanuel  (e-man'u-el),  n.  l.  See  Immanuel. 
—  2.  An  ointment  niuch  used  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  composed  of  herbs 
boiled  in  wine,  and  having  pitch,  suet,  mastic, 
etc.,  afterward  added. 
emmarblet  (e-mar'bl),  v.  t.  [<  em-l  4-  marble.] 
To  impart  to  or  invest  with  the  qualities  of 
marble ;  harden  or  render  cold  like  marble. 
Also  enmariU. 

Thou  doest  emmarble  the  proud  hart  of  her 
Whose  love  before  their  life  they  doe  prefer. 

Spen^r,  In  Honour  of  Love,  1. 139. 

emmeleia  (em-e-le'ya),  n.  [<  Gr.  c/i/u7ieia,  har- 
mony, unison,  <  e/ifieX^^,  harmonious,  in  unison, 
<  iv,  in,  +  fieXo(,  song,  harmony.]  In  Gr.  muszc  : 
(a)  Consonance;  concord;  harmony.  (6)  Afor- 
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mjil  tragic  dance,  or  the  music  with  which  such 
a  dance  was  accompanied. 

emmenagoglc  (e-men-a-goj'ik),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  an  emmenagogue;  promoting  men- 
struation. 

emmenagogue  (e-men'a-gog),  n.  [=  P.  emm^a- 
gogue  =  Sp.  emenagogo  =  Pg.  It.  emmenagogo,  < 
Nil.  *emmenagogus,  <  Gr.  ejifirrva,  menses  (neut. 
pi.  of  e/i/i7piOi,  monthly,  <  h,  in,  +  firiv  =  li.  men- 
sis,  a  month),  +  ayuydij  leading,  drawing  forth, 
<  ayeiv,  lead.]  A  medicine  that  promotes  the 
menstrual  discharge. 

emmeniopatliy  (e-men-i-op'a-thi),  n.  [<  Gr. 
i/ifir/va,  menses,  +  ■trdBog,  suffering,  <  ■KoBelv,  suf- 
fer, feel.]  Inpatliol.,  a  disorder  of  menstrua- 
tion.   Dunglison. 

emmenological  (e-men-6-loj'i-kal),  a.  [<  em- 
menology  +  4c-al.  ]  Pertaining  to  emmenology. 

emmenology  (em-e-nol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  s/ifi^a, 
menses  (see  emmenagogue),  +  -h)yia,  <  Myeiv, 
speak:  aee-ology.]  That  special  branch  of  med. 
ical  science  which  deals  with  menstruation. 

emmer-goose  (em'6r-g6s),  n.  Same  as  ember- 
goose. 

emmet  (em'et),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  emet, 
emot;  <  ME.  emet,  emete  (also  emote,  emotte,  em- 
motte,  ematte,  appar.  simulating  ME.  forms  of 
moth:  see  moth,  mad^,  maggot),  earlier  amete 
(contr.  amte,  ampte,  ante,  >  mod.  E.  ant),  <  AS. 
cemete,  cemette,  *emete,  an  emmet,  ant :  see  fur- 
ther under  ant^,  the  common  form  of  the  word.] 
An  ant. 

The  parsimonious  emm^t,  provident 

Of  future.  Milton,  P.  L.,  vii.  486. 

As  well  may  the  minutest  Emmet  say 
That  Caucasus  was  rais'd  to  pave  his  Way. 

Prior,  Solomon,  i. 

emmet-hunter  (ern'ot-hnn^ter),  n.  A  name  of 
the  wryneck,  lynx  torquilla.  Montagu.  [Lo- 
cal, Eng.] 

emmetrope  (em'e-trop),  n.  [As  emmetrop4a.] 
A  person  with  eyes  normal  as  regards  refrac- 
tion. 

emmetropia  (em-e-tro'pi-a),  «.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
iftfiETpog,  m  measure,  proportional  (<  h,  in,  + 
fitrpov,  measure),  +  u^  (""■-),  eye.]  Normal 
power  of  accommodation,  in  which  the  light 
from  a  luminous  point  at  any  distance  from  the 
eye  not  less  than  10  or  12  centimeters  (3.9  or 
4.7  inches)  can  be  focused  to  a  point  on  the  ret- 
ina.   Also  emmetropy. 

emmetropic  (em-e-trop'ik),  a.  [As  emmetro- 
pia +  -ic]  Pertaining  to  or  characterized  by 
emmetropia. 

The  state  of  refraction  may  deviate  in  two  ways  from 
the  emmetropic  condition.    J.  S.  Wells,  Dis.  of  Eye,  p.  499. 

The  normal  or  emmetropic  eye  adjusts  itself  perfectly 
for  all  distances,  from  about  Ave  inches  to  infinity.  It 
makes  a  perfect  image  of  objects  at  all  these  distances. 

Le  Conte,  Sight,  p.  47./ 

emmetropy  (e-met'ro-pi),  n.  Same  as  emme- 
tropia. 

The  eye  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  is  the  normal 
or  perfect  eye.  This  normal  condition  is  called  emmet- 
ropy. he  Conte,  Sight,  p.  46. 

emmewt,  immewt  (e-,  i-mu'),  v.  t.  [<  ew-i, 
JTO-l,  +  mew"^.]  To  confine  in  a  mew  or  cage ; 
mew;  coop  up;  cause  to  shrink  out  of  sight. 
Also  enmew,  inmew. 

This  outward-sainted  deputy,— 
Whose  settled  visage  and  deliberate  word 
Nips  youth  i'  the  head,  and  follies  doth  emmewj. 
As  falcon  doth  the  fowl,— is  yet  a  devil. 

Shah.,  M.  for  M.,  iii.  1. 

emmonsite  (em'on-zit),  n.  [After  S.  P.  £'to- 
mons,  a  geologist'.']  A  doubtful  ferric  tellurite 
from  the  vicinity  of  Tombstone,  Arizona. 

emmovet,  v.  t.    See  emove. 

emodin  (em'o-din),  n.  In  chem.,  a  gluooside  (C15 
H10O5),  crystallizing  in  orange-yellow  prisms, 
found  in  the  bark  of  buckthorn  and  in  the  root 
of  rhubarb. 

emollescence  (em-o-les'ens),  ».  [<  L.  e,  out, 
+  mollescere,  inceptive  of  mollire,  soften:  see 
emollient]  In  a  body  beginning  to  melt,  that 
degree  of  softness  which  alters  its  shape ;  the 
first  or  lowest  degree  of  fusion. 

emoUiate  (e-mol'iat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  emol- 
liated,  ppr.  emolliating.  [Irreg.  <  L.  emollire  (pp. 
emoUitus),  soiten:  see  emollient]  To  soften; 
render  effeminate.     [Rare.] 

Emolliated  by  four  centuries  of  Roman  domination,  the 
Belgic  colonies  had  forgotten  their  pristine  valour. 

Pinkerton. 
emollient  (e-mol'yent),  a.  and  n.  [=  P.  Emollient 
=  Sp.  emolvente  =  Pg.  It.  emolliente,  <  L.  emolli- 
en{t-)s,  ppr.  of  emollire,  soften,  <  e,  out,  +  mot- 
lire,  soiten,  <.  mollis,  soft :  Beemollient,  mollify.] 
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1,  a.  Softening;  making  soft  or  supple;  serv- 
ing to  relax  the  solids  of  anything. 

The  regular  supply  of  a  mucilage,  more  emollieiU  and 
slippery  than  oil  itself,  which  is  constantly  softening  and 
lubricating  the  parts  that  rub  upon  each  other. 

Paley,  Nat.  TheoL,  viii. 

n.  n.  A  therapeutic  agent  or  process  which 
softens  and  relaxes  living  tissues,  as  a  poultice 
or  massage.  The  word  was  formerly  applied  to 
the  so-called  demulcents. 

The  fifth  means  is  to  further  the  veiy  act  of  assimilation 
and  nourishment :  which  is  done  by  some  outward  e?»oi. 
lients,  that  make  the  parts  more  apt  to  assimilate. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist,  §  69. 

emoUitiont  (em-g-lish'on),  n.  [<  L.  as  if  *emol- 
litio(n-),  <  emollire,  soften :  see  emollient]  The 
act  of  relaxing  or  of  making  soft  and  pliable. 
[Rare.] 

All  lassitude  is  a  kind  of  contusion  and  compression  of 
the  parts— and  bathing  and  anointing  give  a  relaxation 
or  emoUition.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  730. 

emoUitivet  (f-mol'i-tiv),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  emol- 
littis,  pp.  of  emollire,  soften  (see  emollient),  + 
E.  -dve.]    I.  a.  Tending  to  soften;  emollient. 

They  enter  likewise  into  those  emoUitive  or  lenitive 
piastres  which  are  devised  for  the  sores  of  the  head. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xxxvi.  21. 

II.  n.  An  emollient. 

The  missel  to  is  a  great  emelliti've;  for  it  softeneth,  dis- 
cusseth,  and  resolveth  also  hard  tumors. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xxiv.  4. 

emolument  (e-mol'u-ment),  n.  [=  P.  6molvr 
ment  =  Sp.  tg.  It.  emolumento,  <  L.  emolu- 
mentum,  emolimentum,  effort,  exertion,  what  is 
gained  by  labor,  profit,  gain,  <  emoUri,  effect, 
accomplish,  <  e,  out,  +  moliri,  exert  oneself: 
see  amolish,  demolish.]  1.  The  profit  arising 
from  office  or  employment;  that  which  is  re- 
ceived as  a  compensation  for  services,  or  which 
is  annexed  to  the  possession  of  of&ce,  as  salary, 
fees,  and  perquisites. 

The  deanery  of  Christ  Church  became  vacant.  That 
office  was,  both  in  dignity  and  in  emolument,  one  of  the 
highest  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

2.  Profit;  advantage;  gain  in  general;  that 
which  promotes  the  good  of  any  person  or 
thing. 

Profits  by  salt  pits,  milles,  water-courses  (and  whatso- 
euer  emoluments  grew  by  them),  and  such  like. 

Holinshed,  Descrip.  of  England. 

Nothing  gives  greater  satisfaction  than  the  sense  of 
having  dispatched  a  great  deal  of  business  to  the  public 
emolument.  Tatler. 

Some  of  Mr.  Whitefield's  enemies  affected  to  suppose 
that  he  would  apply  these  collections  to  his  own  private 
emolument.  Franklin,  Autobiog.,  p.  167. 

=Syn.  1.  Remuneration,  pay,  wages,  stipend,  income.— 
2.  Benefit. 
emolumental  (e-mol-u-men'tal),  a.    [<  emohir 
ment  +  -al.]    Produci'ng  profit ;  useful;  profit- 
able; advantageous.     [Rare.] 

The  passion  of  his  majesty  to  encourage  his  subjects  in 

all  that  is  laudable  and  truly  emolumental  of  this  nature. 

Evelyn,  Sylva,  To  the  Reader. 

emongt,  prep.    An  obsolete  form  of  among. 

At  last  far  off  they  many  Maudes  spy 
On  every  side  floting  the  floodes  emang. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  xii.  10. 

emongstt,  emongestt,  prep.    Obsolete  forms  of 


And  Cupid  still  emongest  them  kindled  lustfuU  fyres. 
Spenser,  F.  Q.,  HI.  i.  39. 

emonyt,  ».    A  corruption  of  anemone. 

emotion  (e-mo'shgn),  n.  [=  P.  Amotion  =  S5. 
emocion  ="  Pg.  emogSo  =  It.  emozione,  <  L.  as  if 
*emotio{n-),  <  emotus,  pp.  of  emovere,  move  out, 
move  away,  remove,  stirup,  agitate :  aeeemove.] 
It.  Excited  or  unusual  motion;  disturbed  move- 
ment. 

I  think  nothing  need  to  be  said  to  encourage  it  [bath- 
ing in  cold  water],  provided  this  one  caution  be  used,  that 
he  never  go  into  the  water,  when  exercise  has  at  all  warm  d 
him  or  left  any  emation  in  his  blood  or  pulse. 

Locke,  Education,  §  8. 

2.  An  agitated  or  aroused,  and  usually  distinct- 
ly pleasurable  or  painful,  state  of  mind  directed 
toward  some  object;  technically,  a  sensation 
excited  by  an  idea  and  directed  toward  an  ob- 
ject, and  accompanied  by  some  bodily  commo- 
tion, such  as  blushing,  trembling,  weeping,  or 
some  slighter  disturbance  not  manifest  to  a 
second  party,  under  violent  emotion  all  the  muscles 
of  the  body  may  be  affected,  but  the  most  common  effeoU 
are  in  the  expression  of  the  face— the  mouth,  ey««>  *°" 
nose,  named  in  the  order  of  their  expressiveness,  iho 
voice  is  also  generally  affected. 

The  stirrings  of  pride,  vanity,  covetonaneBe^  impurity, 
discontent,  resentment,  these  succeed  each  other  througa 
the  day  in  momentary  emotions,  and  are  known  to  Hun. 
J.  B.  Newman,  Parochial  Sermons,  i.  46. 
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It  has  been  usual  with  psychologists  to  confound  emo- 
tioni  with  feeling,  because  intense  feeling  is  essential  to 
emotion.  But,  strictly  speaking,  a  state  of  emotion  is  a 
complete  state  of  mind,  a  psychosis,  and  not  a  psychical 
element,  If  we  may  so  say.  /.  Ward,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XX.  72. 
Mellow,  melancholy,  yet  not  mournful,  the  tone  seemed 
to  gush  up  out  of  the  deep  well  of  Hepzibah's  heart,  all 
steeped  in  its  prof  oundest  emotion. 

Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables,  vi. 
=Syn.  2.  Trepidation,  Tremor,  etc.    See  agitation. 
emotional  (f-mo  shon-al),  a.     [<  emotion  + 
-aX.']     1.   Pertaining  "to  "or  of  the  nature  of 
emotion. 

Whatever  moral  benefit  can  be  effected  by  education 
must  be  effected  by  an  education  which  is  emAitional  rather 
than  perceptive.  H.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  384. 

It  is  emotional  force,  not  intellectual,  that  brings  out 
exceptional  results.     L.  F.  Ward,  Dynam.  Sociol.,  II.  698. 

2.  Characterized  'by  emotion ;  attended  by  or 
producing  emotion;  subject  to  emotion:  as,  an 
emotional  poem ;  an  emotional  temperament. 

Great  intellect  ...  is  not  readily  united  with  a  large 
emotional  nature.  A.  Bain,  Corr.  of  Forces,  p.  236. 

8.  Employing  appeal  to  the  emotions ;  aiming 
at  the  production  of  emotion  as  an  object :  as, 
an  emotional  orator  or  harangue. 
emotionalism  (e-mo'shon-al-izm),  n.  [<  emo- 
tional +  -ism.']  1.  Tlie  character  of  being 
emotional,  or  of  being  subject  to  emotion;  ten- 
dency to  emotional  excitement. 

Churchism  and  Moralism  place  the  essence  of  Christian- 
ity in  action,  and  Emotionalism  puts  it  in  feeling. 

J.  F.  Clarke,  Orthodoxy,  p.  31. 

2.  The  practice  of  working  upon  the  emotions ; 
the  disposition  to  substitute  superficial  emotion 
for  deeper  feeling  or  light  purpose. — ^3.  The 
expression  of  emotion. 
emotionalist  (e-mo'shon-al-ist),  n.  [<  emo- 
tional +  -ist.']  1.  One"wlib  is  easily  overcome 
by  emotions;  a  person  subject  to  or  controlled 
by  emotion. 

The  stiff  materialist  is  not  educated  for  a  sound  investi- 
gator any  more  than  the  limp  emotionalist. 

M.  A.  Rev.,  CXLI.  262. 

2.  One  who  endeavors  to  excite  emotional  feel- 
ing; one  who  appeals  to  the  emotions  rather 
than  to  the  reason  or  conscience. 
emotionality  (e-mo-shon-al'i-ti),  n.  [<  emo- 
tional +  -ity.']  The  quality  of  being  emotional 
or  of  expressing  emotion;  emotionalism. 

•  English  which  has  once  been  in  Italian  acquires  an 
emotionality  which  it  does  not  perhaps  wholly  lose  in  re- 
turning to  itself.  The  Century,  XXX.  205. 
The  dog  .  .  .  does  not  possess  our  faculty  of  imitation, 
oar  facial  emotionality. 

Alien,  and  Neurol,  (trans.),  VII.  165. 

emotioned  (f-mo'shond),  a.  [<  emotion  +  -ed^.] 
Affected  by  emotion.     fEare.] 

As  the  young  chief  th'  affecting  scene  surveys, 
How  all  his  form  th'  emotion'd  soul  betrays  I 

Scott,  Essay  on  Fainting. 

emotive  (f-mo'tiv),  a.  [<  L.  ematus,  pp.  of 
emovere,  move  (see  emotion),  +  4ve.'\  Produ- 
cing or  marked  by  or  manifesting  emotion;  of 
an  emotional  character. 

To  him  display  the  wonders  of  their  frame. 
His  own  contexture,  where  eternal  art, 
Emotive,  pants  within  the  alternate  heart. 

Brooke,  Universal  Beauty,  iv. 

Minds  of  deep  emotive  sensibility  are  apt  to  feel  paiued, 
«ven  exasperated,  by  scientific  explanations  which  decline 
the  imaginary  aid  of  some  incomprehensible  outlying 
agency  not  expressible  in  terms  of  experience. 

(?.  H.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  II.  ii.  §  1. 

emotively  (f-mo'tiv-li),  adv.    In  an  emotive 

manner.     George  Eliot. 
emotiveness  (e-mo'tiv-nes),  n.    The  state  or 

quality  of  being  emotive.    [Rare.] 

The  more  exquisite  quality  of  Deronda's  nature — that 
Iteenly  perceptive,  sympathetic  emotiveness  which  ran 
along  with  his  speculative  tendency. 

George  Eliot,  Daniel  Deronda,  xl. 

emotivity  (e-mo-tiv'i-ti),  n.  [<  emoti/oe  +  -ity.] 
The  capacity  or  state  of  being  emotive ;  emo- 
tionality.    [Rare.] 

Sensitivity  and  emotivity  have  also  been  used  as  the 
scientific  terms  for  the  capacity  of  feeling. 

Hickok,  Mental  Science,  p.  176 

emovet  (e-mov'),  v.  t.  [Less  correctly  emmove; 
(.  L.  emovere,  move  out,  move  away,  move,  agi- 
tate, etc.,<  e,  out,  +  movere,  move:  see  move.'] 
To  move;  arouse  to  emotion. 

One  day,  when  him  high  corage  did  emmove, 
As  wont  ye  knightes  to  seeke  adventures  wilde, 
He  pricked  forth  his  puissant  force  to  prove. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  1.  50. 

While  with  kind  nature,  here  amid  the  grove. 
We  pass'd  the  harmless  sabbath  of  our  time. 

What  to  disturb  It  could,  fell  men,  emove 
Your bai'barous hearts?  ,^  ^  , 

Thomson,  Castle  of  Indolence. 
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empsstic,  empestic  (em-pes'tik),  a.  [Also, 
less  prop.,  empaistic;  <  Gr.  iinraiaTiufi,  so.  TixvTi, 
the  art  of  embossing,  <  k/iiraiaTdg,  struck  in,  em- 
bossed, <  k/xna'mv,  strike  in,  stamp,  emboss,  <  ev, 
in,  +  iraistv,  strike.  Cf.  anapest.]  Stamped, 
embossed,  or  inlaid,  as  work  in  metal. 

empairt  (em-par'),  v.  and  n.  An  obsolete  form 
of  impair.    Spenser. 

empaistic  (em-pas'tik),  a.    Same  as  empmstie. 

empalei,  empaled,  etc.    See  impale,  etc. 

empale2+ (em-pal' ),«.*.  i<emA+ paW^.]  To 
cause  to  grow  pale. 

No  bloodless  malady  empales  their  face.       Q.  Fletcher. 

empanel,  empannel  (em-pan'el),  v.  t.  See  im- 
panel. 

empanelment,  empannelment  (em-pan'el- 
ment),  n.    See  impanelment. 

empanoply  (em-pan'o-pli),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
empanoplied,  ppr.  empamoplying.  [<  emA  + 
panoply.]    To  invest  in  full  armor. 

The  lists  were  ready.    Empanoplied  and  plumed 

We  enter'd  in,  and  waited,  fifty  there. 

Opposed  to  fifty.  Tennyson,  Princess,  v. 

emparadise  (em-par'a-dis),i).  t.  See  imparadise. 
emparchment  (em-parch'ment),  V.  t.  [<  ewj-l  + 

parchment.]  To  write  on  parchment.  [Anonce- 

word.] 

I  take  your  Bull  as  an  empwrehmented  Lie,  and  burn  it. 

Carlyle. 

emparkt  (em-park'), «.  t  See^TOparfc.  JBp.King. 

emparlanncet,  n.    See  imparlance. 

empasm  (em-pazm'),  n.  [<  Gr.  ijinaaaeiv,  sprin- 
kle in  or  on,  <  h,  in,  +  wdaaeiv,  sprinkle.]  1. 
A  powder  used  to  remove  any  disagreeable 
odor  from  the  person. —  2.  A  cataplasm. 

empassiont  (em-pash'on),  v.  t.    See  impassion. 

empassionatet  (em-pash'gn-at),  a.  See  impas- 
sionate. 

empastet  (em-pasf),  v.  t.    See  impaste. 

empathema  (em-pa-the'ma),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
ifiTvadiiQ,  in  a  state  of  emotion  or  passion,  <  iv, 
in,  +  naSoQ,  suffering,  passion.]  In  pathol., 
ungovernable  passion.  E.  C.  Mann,  Psychol. 
Med.,  p.  45. 

empatronizet,  v.  t.    See  impatronize. 

empawnt,  v.  t.    See  impawn. 

empeaebt,  "•  *■    See  impeach. 

empearl  (em-p6rl'),  v.  t.    See  irnpearl. 

empecliet,  v.  t.    See  impeach. 

empeiret,  v.  t.  A  Middle  English  form  of  im- 
pair.    Chaucer. 

empeirema  (em-pi-re 'ma),  n.    See  empirema. 

empeoplet  (em-pe'pl), v.'i.  [<  emA  +  people.]  1. 
To  furnish  with  inhabitants;  people;  populate. 

We  know  'tis  very  well  empeopled. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  i.  6. 

2.  To  settle  as  inhabitants. 

He  wondred  much,  and  gan  enquere  .  .  . 
What  unknowen  nation  there  empeopled  were. 

,  F.  Q.,  I.  X.  56. 


emperesst,  empericet,  »•    Obsolete  forms  of 


emperiU  (em-per'il),  v.  t.    See  imperil. 
emperisht  (em-per'ish),  V.  t.    [<  emA  +  perish.] 
To  destroy;  ruin. 

His  fraile  senses  were  emperisht  quight, 
And  love  to  frenzy  turnd,  sith  love  is  franticke  hight. 
Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  vii.  20. 

emperor  (em'per-or),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  em- 
p&rour;  <  ME.  emperour,  emperur,  emparour, 
emperere,  <  OP.  empereor,  F.  empereur  =  Pr. 
emperador  =  Sp.  Pg.  emperador  =  It.  impera- 
tore,  <  L.  imperator,  inperator,  OL.  induperator, 
a  military  commander-in-chief,  ruler,  emperor, 
<  imperare,  inperare,  command:  see  empire.] 
it.  A  commander-in-chief;  a  supreme  leader 
of  an  army  or  of  armies. 

To  Agamynon  thai  giffen  the  gouernaunce  hole, 
ffor  worthiest  of  wit  that  worship  to  haue ; 
And  ordant  hym  Emperour  by  opyn  assent. 
With  power  full  playn  the  pepull  to  lede. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3670. 

2.  The  sovereign  or  supreme  ruler  of  an  em- 
pire :  a  title  of  dignity  conventionally  superior 
to  that  of  hing:  as,  the  emperor  of  Germany 
or  of  Russia.  See  em,pire.  The  title  emperor,  first 
assumed  (with  consent  of  the  senate)  by  Julius  CsBsar,  was 
held  by  the  succeeding  rulers  of  the  Koman,  and  after- 
ward of  the  Western  and  Eastern  empires.  The  line  of 
emperors  of  the  West  terminated  in  A.  D.  476,  but  the  title 
was  revived  in  800  by  Charlemagne,  who  thus  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  elective  Holy  Koman  Empire  (which  see, 
under  empire).  The  last  of  his  successors  had,  before  his 
abdication  in  1806,  adopted  the  title  of  hereditary  emperor 
of  Austria.  The  king  of  Prussia  was  crowned  emperor 
of  Germany  in  1871.  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia  assumed 
the  title  in  1721,  and  the  ruler  of  Brazil  in  1822;  and  it 
was  held  by  Napoleon  I.  and  Napoleon  III.  of  France.  In 
1876  Queen  Victoria  of  England  was  proclaimed  empress 


Empetrum 

of  India.    In  western  speech  the  sovereigns  of  Turkey, 
China,  Japan,  etc.,  are  called  emperors. 

Under  existing  international  arrangements  the  crowned 
heads  of  Europe  take  precedence  according  to  the  date  ot 
their  accession,  and  their  rank  is  precisely  the  same, 
whether  their  style  is  imperial  or  royal.  But  the  proper 
meaning  of  emperor  is  the  chief  of  a  confederation  of 
states  of  which  kings  are  members. 

Encyc.  BHt.,  XXIII.  417. 
3.  In  zool. :  (a)  In  entom. :  (1)  One  of  several 
large  sphinxes  or  moths:  as,  the  peacock  empe- 
ror, Satwrnia  pavonia.  (2)  One  of  several  large 
butterflies  of  the  family  Nymphalidce :  as,  the 
purple  emperor,  the  popular  name  in  Great 
Britain  of  Apatura  iris,  also  called  the  purple 


Tawny  Emperor  {Apatura  kersg). 


fs;  d,  larva,  doisa]  view ;  ^  pupa, lateral  view;  (f,  male buttei^ 
fly,  vrith  partial  outline  of  female.    (All  natural  size. } 


',-flier;  the  tawny  emperor,  A.  heise.  See 
Apatwra.  (6)  In  ornith.,  one  of  sundry  birds 
notable  of  their  kind,  (c)  A  large  boa  of  Cen- 
tral America,  Boa  imperator,  probably  a  variety 
of  the  Boa  constrictor.— -EmpeTOT-ABb.  Same  as 
emperorof  Japan.— EmpezOT  gOOSe,  Philacte  eanayica, 
a  handsome  species  of  Alaska,  with  the  plumage  barred 
transversely  and  the  head  in  part  white. — Emperor 
moth,  a  handsome  species  of  moth  (Saturnia  pavonia). 
—Emperor  of  Japan,  a  chsetodontoid  fish,  Holacanthus 
imperator,  of  an  oblong  form,  with  a  spine  upon  the  pre- 


Emperor  of  Japan  {.Holacanthtts  imperator"). 

operculum.  It  inhabits  the  seas  of  southern  Japan,  is  re- 
splendent in  color,  and  notaole  for  its  savory  fiesh.  Also 
called  e?«peroi-;!«ft.— Emperor  penguin,  Aptenodytes 
vmperator  or  forsteri,  the  largest  known  species  of  pen- 
guin.—Emperor  tern,  the  American  variety  of  the  Cas- 
pian tern,  Sterna  tschegrava  imperator.— tuiple  em- 
peror, tawny  emperor.  See  def .  s  (a)  (2). = Syn.  2.  Mon- 
arch, etc.    SeepriTice. 

emperorship  (em'p6r-or-ship),  n.  [<  emperor 
+  -ship.]  The  rank,  office,  or  power  of  an  em- 
peror. 

They  went  and  put  him  [Napoleon]  there ;  they  and 
France  at  large.  Chief-consulship,  Emperorship,  victory 
over  Europe.  Carlyle. 

The  emperorship  was  to  have  been  hereditary  in  his 
[Charlemagne's]  family,  but  by  the  year  900  his  posterity 
.  .  .  was  extinct.  Stilli,  Stud.  Med.  Hist.,  p.  170. 

empery  (em'p6r-i),  n.  [Early  mod.  B.  also  em- 
perie ;  <  ME.  emperie,  emperye,  <  OP.  emperie, 
var.  of  empire,  empire :  see  empire.]  Empire ; 
power;  government. 

Ohj  misery, 
When  Indian  slaves  tlurst  after  empery. 

Lust's  Dominion,  ilL  4. 
I  rose,  as  if  he  were  my  king  indeed. 
And  then  sate  down,  in  trouble  at  myself. 
And  struggling  for  my  woman's  empery. 

Mrs.  Browning,  Aurora  Leigh,  viii. 


empestic,  a.    S<       _ 

Empetraceae  (em-pe-tra'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Empetrum  +  -acece.]  An  order  of  low,  shrubby, 
heath-Uke  evergreens,  with  small  polygamous 
or  dioecious  apetaloxis  flowers  and  drupaceous 
fruit.  There  are  only  4  species,  belonging  to  the  3  gen- 
era Empetrum,  Corema,  and  Ceratiola.  The  affinities  of 
the  order  are  obscure,  but  it  is  usually  placed  near  the 
Euphorbiaceoe. 

Empetrum  (em'pe-trum),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ifiiTe- 
Tpov,  a  rock-plant,  as  saxifrage,  neut.  of  l/iirerpog, 
growing  on  rocks,  <  ev,  in,  on,  +  Trirpoc,  a  rock: 


Empetrum 

see  pier,  petro-.  ]  A  genus  of  low,  heath-like 
shrobs,  of  2  species,  the  type  of  the  natural  or- 
der Empetracew ;  the  crowberry  or  crakeberry. 
E.  nigrum  is  a  native  of  bogs  and  mountains  in  the  cooler 
and  arctic  portions  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  Its  blaclc 
benies  are  sometimes  eaten.  E.  rubrum,  with  red  berries, 
is  found  in  the  extreme  southern  pai't  of  South  America. 
emphaset  (em-faz'),  v.  t.  [<  emphasi$.'\  To 
emphasize. 

Fraiik.    I  .  ,  .  bid  you  most  welcome. 

Lady  F.  And  I  believe  your  most,  my  pretty  boy, 
Being  so  emphased  by  you.     B.  Jotison,  New  Inn,  ii.  1. 

emphasis  (em'fa-sis),  n.  [=  F.  emphase  (>  D. 
G.  emphase  =  Dan.  emfase  =  Sw.  emfas)  =  Sp. 
enfasis  =  Pg.  emphasis  =  It.  enfasi,  emphasis, 
<  L.  emphasis  (in  pure  L.  significatio(n-) :-see 
signification),  <  Grr.  e/^ipamg,  an appearingin, out- 
ward appearance,  a  showing  or  letting  a  thing 
be  seen  as  in  a  mirror  (reflection,  image),  or  as 
involved,  hence,  in  rhet.,  pregnant  suggestion, 
indirect  indication,  significance,  emphasis,  \ 
c/Kpaiveiv,  show  forth,  <  cv,  in,  +  ipaivecv,  show, 
mid.  <patvea6ai,  appear,  >  ipdai;,  phase,  appear- 
ance: seephase.^  1.  la  rhet. :  (a)  Originally, 
a  figure  consisting  in  a  significant,  pregnant, 
or  suggestive  mode  of  expression,  implying  (es- 
pecially in  connection  with  the  context  or  the 
circumstances  imder  which  an  oration  is  de- 
livered) more  than  would  necessarily  or  ordi- 
narily be  meant  by  the  words  used.  This  figure  is 
of  two  kinds,  according  as  it  suggests  either  something 
more  than  is  said,  or  something  purposely  not  mentioned 
or  professedly  not  intended.  Poets  frequently  employ  it 
lor  the  former  purpose,  especially  in  similes  and  epithets. 
(6),  The  mode  of  delivery  appropriate  to  preg- 
nant or  suggestive  expression ;  hence,  rhetor- 
ical stress;  in  general,  significant  stress;  spe- 
cial stress  or  force  of  voice  given  to  the  utter- 
ance of  a  word,  succession  of  words,  or  part 
of  a  word,  in  order  to  excite  special  attention. 
Emphasis  on  a  syllable  dilfers  from  syllabic  accent  by 
b«ing  exceptional  in  use,  and  altering  the  ordinary  pro- 
nunciation of  the  word,  either  by  increasing  the  stress 
on  the  syllable  regularly  accented  or  by  transferring  the 
accent  to  another  syllable :  as,  a  sin  maybe  a  sin  of  o'mis- 
sion  or  a  sin  of  com'mission  (instead  of  omis'sion,  com- 
mis'sion). 

The  province  of  emphasis  is  so  much  more  important 
than  that  of  accent  that  the  customary  seat  of  the  latter 
is  transferred  in  any  case  where  the  claims  of  emphasis  re- 
quire it.  E.  Porter^  Rhetorical  Delivery,  iv. 

2.  Special  and  significant  vigor  or  force :  as, 
emphasis  of  gesticulation;  in  general,  signifi- 
cance ;  distinctiveness. 

External  objects  stand  before  us  ...  in  all  the  life  and 
emphasis  of  extension,  figure  and  colour. 

Sir  W.  Ha/milton. 
=Syn.  1.  Emphasis,  Accent,  Stress.  Emphasis  is  gener- 
ally upon  a  word,  but  may  be  upon  a  combination  of  words 
or  a  single  syllable.  ..Iccent  is  upon  a  syllable:  as,  the  place 
of  the  accent  in  the  "word  "demonstrate"  is  not  fixed. 
Stress  is  a  synonym  for  either  emphasis  or  accent.  See 
vnfiection. 

That  voice  all  modes  of  passion  can  express 
Which  marks  the  proper  word  with  proper  stress  ; 
But  none  emphatic  can  that  speaker  call 
Who  lays  an  equal  emphasis  on  all.  Lloyd. 

By  increasing,  therefore,  the  degree  of  habitual  accent 
on  a  given  syllable,  we  can  render  emphatic  the  word  in 
which  it  occurs.    O.  L.  Raynumd,  Orator's  Manual,  §  27. 

emphasize  (em'fa-siz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  em-. 
phasized,  ppr.  emphasizing.  [<  emphas(is)  + 
■dze.'i  1 .  To  utter  or  pronounce  with  emphasis ; 
render  emphatic  ;  lay  stress  upon :  as,  to  em- 
phasize a  syllable,  word,  or  declaration ;  to  em- 
pliasize  a  passage  in  reading. —  2.  To  bring  out 
clearly  or  distinctly;  make  more  obvious  or 
more  positive ;  give  a  stronger  perception  of. 

In  winter  it  [the  sea]  is  warmer,  in  summer  it  is  cooler, 
than  the  ambient  air,  and  the  difference  is  emphasized  the 
farther  we  get  away  from  the  shore. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXVI.  635. 

Unequal  powers  have  made  unequal  opportunities  first, 
however  much  the  unequal  opportunities  afterwards  may 
react  on  and  emphasise  the  situation. 

Fortnightly  Rev.,  K  S.,  XLII.  192. 

emphatic  (em-fat'ik),  a.  [=  F.  emphatique  — 
Sp.  enfdtico  =  Pg.  emphatico  =  It.  enfatieo  (cf. 
G.  emphatisch  =  Dan.  Sw.  emfatish),  <  Gr.  ijupa- 
Tiicdg,  (<  i/iipaaic,  stem  *eijuj,an-),  equiv.  form  of  ifi- 
^avTMdg,  expressive,  vivid,  forcible,  <  kfupaiveiv 
(£/j0av-),  show,  declare :  see  emphasis. J  1.  Ut- 
tered, or  to  be  uttered,  with  emphasis  or  stress 
of  voice :  as,  the  emphatia  words  in  a  sentence. 
—2.  Forcibly  significant ;  expressive ;  impres- 
sive :  as,  an  emphatic  gesture. 

When  I  wish  to  group  our  three  homes  and  their  names 
in  an  emphatic  way,  it  certainly  answers  my  purpose  better 
to  speak  of  Angeln  as  Old  England  than  to  speak  of  Eng- 
land as  New  Angehi.    E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  28. 

His  [Fox's]  acceptance  of  oflice  .  .  .  would  .  .  .  have  been 
the  most  emphatic  demonstration  of  the  union  of  all  parties 
against  the  invaders.  Lecky,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  xiv. 

=SyiL  Expressive,  earnest,  energetic,  strildng. 
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emphatical  (em-fat'i-kal),  a.  1.  Same  as  CH(- 
phatic.  [Obsolete  or  i-are.]  — 2t.  Apparent; 
obvious. 

It  is  commonly  granted  that  emphatical  colours  are  light 
itself,  modified  by  refractions.  Boyle,  Colours. 

emphatically  (em-fat'i-kal-i),  adv.  1.  With 
emphasis  or  stress  of  voice. — 2.  Significantly ; 
forcibly ;  in  a  striking  or  impressive  manner. 
— 3.  Conspicuously;  preeminently. 

The  condition  of  the  envious  man  is  the  most  em,phati- 
caMy  miserable.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  19. 

He  was  emphatically  a  popular  writer.  Macaulay. 

The  doctrine  that  religion  could  be  destined  to  pass 
through  successive  phases  of  development  was  pronounced 
to  be  emphatically  unchristian.  Lecky,  nationalism,  1. 199. 

4t.  According  to  appearance ;  according  to  im- 
pression produced. 

What  is  delivered  of  their  [dolphins']  incurvity  must  be 

taken  emphatically :  that  is,  not  really,  but  in  appearance. 

Sir  T.  Brovme,  Vulg.  Err.,  v.  2. 

emphaticalness  (em-fat'i-kal-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  emphatic.     [Eare.] 

emphlysis  (em'fii-sis),  n. ;  pi.  emphlyses  (-sez). 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  h,  in,  on,  +  (j/Xiiaic,  an  eruption,  < 
ipivuv,  break  out,  boil  over.]  In  med.,  a  vesic- 
ular tumor  or  eruption. 

emphotion  (em-fo'ti-on),  n.;  pi.  emphotia  (-a). 
[MGr.  ijup&Tiov  (also  e/ifOTecoQ  ecB^g),  lit.  a  gar- 
ment of  light,  <  .h,  in,  +  ^fif  (0"''-),.  light.] 
In  the  Gr.  Ch.,  the  white  robe  put  on  immedi- 
ately after  baptism;  the  chrisom. 

emphractic  (em-frak'tik),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  l/i- 
(ppaKTiKdc,  likely  to  obstruct,  <  sfifpdcasLv,  ob- 
struct, block  up,  <  h,  in,  +  ^paaativ,  fence  in, 
block,  stop.]  I.  a.  In  med.,  having  the  prop- 
erty of  closing  the  pores  of  the  skin. 

II.  m.  A  substance  which  when  applied  to 
the  skin  has  the  property  of  closing  the  pores. 

emphrensyt  (em-fren'zi),  V.  t.  [<  emA  +  phren- 
sy,  obs.  form  of  frenzy.'^  To  make  frenzied ; 
madden. 

Is  it  a  ravenous  beast,  a  covetous  oppressour?  his  tooth 
like  a  mad  dog's  envenomes  and  emphrensies. 

Bp.  Hall,  St.  Paul's  Combat. 

emph3niiat  (em-fi'ma),  «.  [Nli.,  <  Gr.  kv,  in,  + 
ipvfia,  a  tumor,  a  growth,  <  ifiveadai,  grow.]  A 
tumor. 

emphysem  (em'fi-sem),  n.  The  English  form 
of  emphysema.     [Rare.] 

emphysema  (em-fi-se'ma),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  k/j^ 
^{iff;?/ia,  an  inflation  (of  the  stomach,  peritoneum, 
etc. ),  <  e/i<pvaav,  blow  in,  inflate,  <  h,  in,  +  ^vadv, 
blow.]  In  pathol.,  distention  with  air  or  other 
gases — Interstitial  emphysema,  the  presence  of  air 
or  other  gases  in  the  interstices  of  the  tissues.— "Vesicu- 
lar emphysema,  the  permanent  dilatation  of  the  alve- 
olar passages  and  infundibula  of  the  lungs,  the  air-cells 
becoming  obliterated.    Also  called  alveolar  ectasia. 

emphysematous,  emphysematose  (em-fi- 
sem'a-tus,  -tos),  a.  [<  emphysema(t-)  +  -ous, 
-ose.]"  1.  Pertainingto,  characterized  by,  or  of 
the  nature  of  emphysema ;  distended;  bloated. 
—  2.  In  T>ot.,  bladdery;  resembling  a  bladder. 

emphyteusis  (em-fi-ta'sis),  n.  [LL.  (in  Eoman 
civil  law),  <  Gr.  iiKpyTevaig  (only  in  Boman  use), 
lit.  an  implanting,  <  k/npiirevew,  implant,  ingraft, 
<  l/KjivToc,  implanted,  ingrafted,  inborn,  innate 
(>  ult.  E.  imp,  q.  v.)^  <  i/iipveiv,  implant,  pass, 
grow  in,  <  h,  in,  -I-  (jiveiv,  produce,  pass,  grow.] 
In  Bom.  law,  a  contract  by  which  houses  or 
lands  were  given  forever  or  for  a  long  term  on 
condition  of  their  being  improved  and  a  stipu- 
lated annual  rent  paid  to  the  grantor.  It  was 
usually  for  a  perpetual  term,  tiius  correspond- 
ing to  the  feudal  fee. 

We  are  told  that  with  the  municipalities  began  the 
practice  of  letting  out  agri  vectigales,  that  is,  of  leasing 
land  for  a  perpetuity  to  a  free  tenant,  at  a  fixed  rent,  and 
under  certain  conditions.  The  plan  was  afterwards  ex- 
tensively imitated  by  individual  proprietors,  and  the  ten- 
ant, whose  relation  to  the  owner  had  originally  been  de- 
termined by  his  contract,  was  subsequently  recognised  by 
the  Praetor  as  having  himself  a  qualified  proprietorship, 
which  in  time  became  known  as  Emphyteusis. 

Maine,  Ancient  Law,  p.  299. 

emphyteuta  (em-fi-tu'ta),  «.  [LL.,  <  Gr.  k/i- 
(jivrevT^g,  a  tenant  by  emiphyteusis :  see  emphy- 
teusis.']   In  Eom.  law,  a  tenant  by  emphyteusis. 

emphyteutic  (em-fi-tii'tik),  a.  '  [<  LL.  emphy- 
teuticus,  <  emphyteuta,  q.  v.]  Pertaining  to  em- 
phyteusis ;  held  on  the  form  of  tenure  known 
as  emphyteusis;  taken  on  hire,  for  which  rent 
is  to  be  paid :  as,  emphyteutic  lands. 

We  have  distinct  proof  that  what  is  called  in  Eoman  law 
emphyteutic  tenure  was  in  use  among  the  Greeks  in  the 
case  of  sacred  land.    C.  T.  Newton,  Art  and  Archajol. ,  p.  146. 

Emphyteutic  lease.    Same  as  bail  d  tongues  annies 
(which  see,  under  iaU^). 

emphyteuticary  (em-fi-tu'ti-ka-ri),  n. ;  pi.  em- 

phyteutiearies  (-riz) .    [<  LL.  erriphyteuticarius,  < 


empire 

ic/tis :  see  emphyteutic.']  In Bom.law, 
one  who  held  lands  by  emphyteusis;  an  em- 
phyteuta. 
EmphytUS  (em'fi-tus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ifi^vrog, 
ingrafted,  inserted:  see  emphyteusis,  and  imp 
v.]  A  genus  of  hymenopterous  insects,  of 
the  family  Tenthredimidw,  foilnded  by  Hug  in 
1881,  having  short  wings  with  2  marginal  and  3. 
submarginal  cells,  filiform  9-jointed  antennsB^ 


strawberry  False-wonn  {Emfihytus  maculatus). 

1,  2,  pupa,  ventral  and  lateral  views  (line  shows  natural  size);  a 

fly,  enlai^ed  (wingfs  on  one  side  detached):  4,  larva;  5,  fly  with 

wings  closed  ;  6,  larva  curled  up ;  7,  cocoon ;  8,  antenna  ;  g,  egg.    (4, 

5,  6,  and  7  natural  size ;  8  and  9  eidarged. ) 

transverse  head,  prominent  eyes,  and  a  long 
abdomen,  cylindrical  in  the  male,  and  broad 
and  carinate  in  the  female.  The  larvae  have  22  legs, 
and  are  leaf-feeders.  The  male  of  E.  maculatus  is  black| 
the  female  honey-yellow;  its  larva  feeds  on  the  straw- 
berry, and  is  known  in  the  United  States  and  (Canada  as 
the  strawberry  false-worm. 

Empidee  (em'pi-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  contr.  of  En- 
pididce,  <  Empis  {Empidr-),  the  typical  genus: 
see  Empis.]  A  family  of  tetrachsetous  braehy- 
cerous  flies,  of  the  order  Diptera,  containing  up- 
ward of  1,000  species,  mostly  of  small  size,  in- 
habiting temperate  and  cold  countries.  They  are 
characterized  by  a  globose  head  with  contiguous  eyes,  a 
simple  third  antenna-joint,  and  lengthened  tarsal  cells  of 
the  wings;  They  are  very  active  and  voracious,  and  in 
general  resemble  the  Asilid(R.  Species  of  this  family  may 
be  seen  dancing  in  swarms  over  running  water  in  spring- 
time. The  slender  larvae  live  in  garden-mold.  Also  .Bm- 
pididte  and  Eynpides. 
Empididse  (em-pid'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Same 
as  Empidce. 
Empidonax  (em-pi-do'naks),  re.  [NL.  (Caha- 
nis,  1855),  <  (5rr.  Ejirric  {ip.ni6-),  a  mosquito,  gnat 
(see  Empis),  +  ava^,  king.]   A  large  genus  of 

small  Ameri- 
can olivaceous 
flycatchers,  of 
the  family  2^- 
ra»m(J(E,  inhab- 
iting North, 
Central,  and 
South  Ameri- 
ca, having  the 
bin  and  feet 
moderate  in 
length  among 
allied  genera, 
of  mean  length 
among  related 
flycatchers,  the 
wings  pointed, 
the  tail  emargi- 
nate,  and  the 
Four  species  are 


Traill's  Flycatcher  {EmfitOonax  tratlli) 


plumage  mostly  dull-greenish.    , 

very  common  woodland  migratory  insectivorous  birds  of 
the  eastern  United  States:  the  Acadian  flycatcher,  £ 
aeadicus;  Traill's,  E.  trailli;  the  least,  E.  minimus;  aul 
the  yellow-bellied,  E.  flaviventris. 
empiercet  (em-pers'),  ".  *.  [<  «»»-l  +  pierce.] 
See  impierce. 

He  stroke  so  hugely  with  his  borrowd  blade, 
That  it  empierst  the  Pagans  burganet. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  viii.  45, 

empightt  (em-pif),  a.  {<  em-'^  +  pight]  Fixed, 

Three  bodies  in  one  wast  empigTd. 

Spenser,  F.  Q,,  V,  x.  8. 

empire  (em'plr),  n.  [<  ME.  empire,  empyre,M- 
pere  (also  emperie,  emperye :  see  empery),  <  OF- 
empire  (also  emperie),  F.  empire  =  Pr.  empen, 
enperi  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  imperio,  <  L.  imperium,  in- 
perimn,  command,  eontrol,dominion,  sovereign- 
ty, a  dominion,  empire,  <  imperare,  inperare, 
command,  order,  <  in,  in,  on,  +  parare,  make 
ready,  order :  see  ^are.  Ct.  imperial,  ete.]  !• 
Supreme  power  in  governing;  imperial  power; 
dominion;  sovereignty. 


empire 

Your  Maiestie  (my  most  gracious  Soueraigne)  haue 
shewed  your  selfe  to  all  the  world,  for  this  one  and  thirty 
yeares  space  of  your  glorious  raigne,  aboue  all  other  Princes 
of  Christendome,  not  onely  fortunate,  but  'also  most  suf- 
ficient vertuous  and  worthy  of  Empire. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  37. 
He  here  stalks 
Upon  the  heads  of  Komans,  and  their  princes. 
Familiarly  to  empire.  B.  Jonson,  Sejanus,  Iv.  3. 

Westwai'd  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way. 

Bp.  Berkeley,  Arts  and  Learning  in  America. 
If  we  do  our  duties  as  honestly  and  as  much  in  the  fear 
of  God  as  our  forefathers  did,  we  need  not  trouble  our- 
selves much  about  other  titles  to  empire. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  244. 

2.  The  country,  region,  or  union  of  states  or 
territories  under  the  jurisdiction  and  dominion 
of  an  emperor  or  other  powerful  sovereign  or 
government ;  usually,  a  territory  of  greater  ex- 
tent than  a  kingdom,  -which  may  be,  and  often 
is,  of  small  extent :  as,  the  Eoman  or  the  Rus- 
sian empire.  The  designation  empire  has  been  assumed 
in  modern  times  by  some  small  or  homogeneous  mon- 
archies, generally  ephemeral;  but  properly  an  empire 
is  an  aggregate  of  conquered,  colonized,  or  confederated 
states,  each  with  its  own  government  subordinate  or  tribu- 
tary to  that  of  the  empire  as  a  whole.  Such  were  and  are 
all  the  great  historical  empires ;  and  in  this  sense  the  name 
is  applied  appropriately  to  any  large  aggregation  of  sepa- 
rate territories  under  one  monarch,  whatever  his  title  may 
be :  as,  the  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  and  Persian  empires; 
the  empire  of  Alexander  the  Great;  the  British  emipire, 
etc.    See  emperor,  and  Holy  Roman  Empire,  below. 

3.  Supreme  control;  governing  influence:  rule; 
sway:  as,  the  empire  of  reason  or  of  truth. 

We  disdain 
To  do  those  servile  offices,  otttimes 
His  foolish  pride  and  empire  will  exact. 

B.  Jonson,  Magnetick  iLady,  iii.  4. 
The  sword  turns  preacher,  and  dictates  propositions  by 
empire  instead  of  arguments. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  I.  690. 

It  is  to  the  very  end  of  our  days  a  struggle  between  our 

reason  and  our  temper,  which  shall  have  the  empire  over 

us.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  172. 

Circle  of  the  empire.  See  circle.— Eastern  Empire,  or 
Empire  of  the  East,  originally,  that  division  of  the  Ko- 
man  empire  which  had  its  seat  in  Constantinople.  Its  final 
separation  from  the  Western  Empire  dates  from  the  death 
of  Theodosius  the  Great  (A.  D.  396),  whose  sons  Aroadius 
and  Honorius  received  respectively  the  eastern  and  west- 
em  divisions  of  the  Koman  dominion.  After  the  fall  of 
the  Western  Empire,  the  Empire  of  the  East  is  commonly 
known  as  the  Byzantine  empire.  It  continued  until  the 
capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  in  1453. —  Empire 
City,  the  city  of  New  York :  so  called  as  being  the  chief 
city  of  the  Empire  State,  and  the  commercial  metropolis 
of  the  United  States. — Empire  State,  the  State  of  New 
York:  so  called  from  its  superior  population  and  wealth 
as  compared  with  the  other  States  of  the  Union. — Holy 
Roman  Empire,  the  German-Roman  empire  in  western 
and  central  Europe  (in  later  times  commonly  styled  the 
Oemum  em/pire),  which,  after  a  lapse  of  more  than  three 
hundred  years,  reunited  a  large  portion  of  the  territories 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Western  Empire.  The  union  of 
the  German  royal  and  Eoman  imperial  crowns  began  with 
Charles  the  Great  or  Charlemagne,  king  of  the  Eranl^,  who 
was  crowned  emperor  by  the  Pope  at  Rome  A.  D.  800 ;  but 
the  line  of  German  kings  who  were  at  the  same  time  Holy 
Boman  emperors  begins  properly  with  Otho  the  Great, 
crowned  emperor  in  962.  The  empire  was  regarded  as  the 
temporal  form  of  a  theoretically  universal  dominion,  whose 
spiritual  head  was  the  Pope,  and  the  earlier  emperors  were 
crowned- at  Rome  by  the  spiritual  rulers  of  Christendom. 
The  empire  continued  under  monarchs  of  the  Saxon,  jFran- 
conian,  and  Hohenstaufen  dynasties,  passing  in  1273  to  the 
Austrian  house  of  Hapsburg,  the  members  of  which  line 
remained  in  uninterrupted  possession  of  the  empire  from 
1438  until  its  final  extinction  in  1806.  It  had  long  pre- 
viously lost  the  gi'eater  part  of  the  external  territories 
which  had  entitled  it  to  be  called  Roman ;  and  its  final 
dissolution  was  due  to  the  conquests  and  encroachments 
of  Napoleon  I.  (See  emperor.)  The  emperors  were  elected 
by  certain  of  the  more  powerful  German  princes  called 
electors,  whose  number  was  definitely  fixed  at  seven  by  the 
Golden  Bull  of  1356,  and  remained  at  that  number  with  but 
slight  changes.— The  Celestial  Empire.  See  celestial. 
—Western  Empire,  the  distinctive  designation  of  the 
western  portion  of  the  IU>man  world  after  its  division  into 
two  independent  empires  in  A.  D.  396.  (See  Eastern  Em- 
pire, above.)  Its  power  very  rapidly  declined  under  the 
inroads  of  barbarians  and  other  adverse  influences,  and  It 
was  finally  extinguished  in  A.  D.  476.=Syn.  1.  Sway,  do- 
minion, rule,  reign,  government,  supremacy. 

empirema  (em-pi-re'ma),  n. ;  pi.  em/pvremata 
(-ma-ta).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  as  if  *t\mdpr))ia,  <  iivKei- 
pelv,  be  experienced  in,  <  kjineipoQ,  experienced : 
see  empiric.']  In  logic,  a  proposition  grounded 
upon  experience.    Also  spelled  empevrema. 

empires&ip  (em'^ir-ship),  n.    The  power,  sover- 
eignty, or  dominion  of  an  empire. 
Bngland  has  seized  the  empiresMp  of  India. 

Library  Mag.,  July,  1886. 

empiric  fem-pir'ik),  a.  and  n.  [Formerly  em- 
pi/rick;  <  OF.  empirique,  F.  empirique  =  Sp.  em- 
pirico  =  Pg.  It.  empirico  (cf .  D.  Gr.  empirisch  = 
Dan.  Sw.  empirish),  <  L.  mnpvricibs,  <  Gr.  t/ijreipir- 
"ic,  experienced  (ol  ''Efmsipiicoi,  the  Empirics: 
see  n.,  1),  <  k/iiretpia,  experience,  mere  experi- 
ence or  practice  without  knowledge,  esp.  in 
medicine,  empiricism,  <  e/iireipoc,  experienced 
or  practised  in,  <  ev,  in,  +  nelpa,  a  trial,  ex- 
penment,  attempt ;  akin  to  irdpo^,  a  way,  <  *'^ep, 
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"irap  =  E. /are,  go.]  I,  a.  1.  Same  as  empiri- 
cal.—  2.  Versed  in  physical  experimentation: 
a,a,&Ti  empiric  alchemist.— 3.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  medical  empirics. 

It  is  accounted  an  error  to  commit  a  natural  body  to  em- 
pinc  physicians.    Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  i.  17. 

II.  n.  1.  [cap.]  One  of  an  ancient  sect  of 
Greek  physicians  who  maintained  that  practice 
or  experience,  and  not  theory,  is  the  foundation 
of  the  science  of  medicine. 

Among  the  Greek  physicians,  those  who  founded  their 
practice  on  experience  called  themselves  emjjirics;  those 
who  relied  on  theory,  methodists ;  and  those  who  held  a 
middle  course,  dogmatists. 

Fleming,  Vocab.  of  Philos.  (ed.  Krauth),  p.  167. 

2.  An  experimenter  ia  medical  practice,  desti- 
tute of  adequate  knowledge ;  an  irregular  or 
unscientific  physician;  more  distinctively,  a 
quack  or  charlatan. 

It  is  not  safe  for  the  Church  of  Christ  when  bishops 

learn  what  belongeth  unto  government,  as  em,pirics  learn 

physic,  by  killing  of  the  sick.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  vii.  24. 

This  is  the  cause  why  empirics  and  old  women  are  more 

happy  many  times  in  their  cures  than  learned  physicians, 

because  they  are  more  religious  in  holding  their  medicines. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  198. 

There  are  many  empiricks  in  the  world  who  pretend  to 

infallible  methods  of  curing  all  patients. 

Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  II.  viii. 
Empiricks  and  mountebanks. 

Shaftesbury,  Advice  to  an  Author,  ii.  §  2. 

3.  In  general,  one  who  depends  mainly  upon 
experience  or  intuition;  one  whose  procedure 
in  any  field  of  action  or  inquiry  is  too  exclu- 
sively empirical. 

The  empiric,  .  .  .  instead  of  ascending  from  sense  to 
intellect  (the  natural  progress  of  all  true  learning),  .  .  . 
hurries,  on  the  contrary,  into  the  midst  of  sense,  where  he 
wanders  at  random  without  any  end,  and  is  lost  in  a  laby- 
rinth of  infinite  particulars.  Harris,  Hermes,  iv. 
Vague  generalisations  may  form  the  stock-in-trade  of 
the  political  empiric,  but  he  is  an  empiric  notwithstand- 
ing. Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  91. 
=S^.  2.  Mountebamk,  etc.  See  qiuick,  n. 
empirical  (em-pir'i-kal),  a.     [<  empiric  +  -al.'] 

1 .  Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  experience  or 
experiments ;  depending  upon  or  derived  from 
the  observation  of  phenomena. 

In  philosophical  language  the  term  empirical  means  sim- 
ply what  belongs  to  or  is  the  product  of  experience  or  ob- 
servation. Sir  W.  Hamiilton. 

Now  here  again  we  may  observe  the  error  into  which 
Locke  was  led  by  confounding  the  cause  of  our  ideas  with 
their  occasion.  There  can  be  no  idea,  he  argues,  prior  to 
experience;  granted.  Therefore  he  concludes  the  mind 
previous  to  it  is,  as  it  were,  a  tabula  rasa,  owing  every 
notion  which  it  gains  primarily  to  an  empirical  source. 

J.  D.  Morell. 

The  em^pirical  generalization  that  guides  the  farmer  in 
his  rotation  of  crops  serves  to  bring  his  actions  into  con- 
cord with  certain  of  the  actions  going  on  in  plants  and 
soil.  H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Biol.,  §  28. 

2.  Derived,  as  a  general  proposition,  from  a 
narrow  range  of  observation,  without  any  war- 
rant for  its  exactitude  or  for  its  wider  validity. 

The  empirical  diagram  only  represents  the  relative  num- 
ber and  position  of  the  parts,  just  as  a  careful  observation 
shows  them  in  the  flower ;  but  if  the  diagram  also  indi- 
cates the  places  where  members  are  suppressed,,  ...  I 
call  it  a  theoretical  diagram. 

Sachs,  Botany  (trans.),  p.  625. 

It  Is  not  at  all  impossible  that  Henry  II.  may  have  been 

among  the  pupils  of  Vacarius  :  certainly  he  was  more  of 

a  lawyer  than  mere  empincaZ  education  could  make  him. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  303. 

3.  Pertaining  to  the  medical  practice  of  an 
empiric,  in  either  of  the  medical  senses  of  that 
word;  hence,  chariatanical ;  quacMsh. 

The  empin'cfflUreatment  he  submitted  to  .  .  .  hastened 
his  end.  Goldsmith,  Bolingbroke. 

Empirical  certainty,  cognition,  ego,  idealism,  etc. 
See  the  nouns.— Empirical  formula  or  law,  a  formula 
which  sufficiently  satisfies  certain  observations,  but  which 
is  not  supported  by  any  established  theory  or  probable 
hypothesis,  so  that  it  cannot  be  relied  upon  far  beyond 
the  conditions  of  the  observations  upon  which  it  rests. 
Thus,  the  fommla  of  Dulong  and  Petit  expressing  the  re- 
lation between  the  temperature  of  a  body  and  its  radia- 
tive power  cannot  be  extended  to  the  calculation  of  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  since  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing 
that  it  would  approximate  to  the  truth  so  far  beyond  the 
temperatures  at  which  the  experiments  were  made. 
empirically  (em-pir'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  an  em- 
pirical manner:  by  experiment ;  according  to 
experience  ;  without  science ;  in  the  manner 
of  quacks. 

Every  science  begins  by  accumulating  observations,  and 
presently  generalizes  these  empirically. 
'^  H.  Spencer,  Data  of  Ethics,  §  22. 

empiricism  (em-pir'i-sizm),.  ».  [<  empiric  + 
-ism.  Seeewpjnc]  1.  The  character  of  being 
empirical;  reliance  on  direct  experience  and 
observation  rather  than  on  theory;  empirical 
method;  especially,  an  undue  reliance  upon 
mere  individual  experience. 


emplaster 

He  [Radcliffe]  knew,  it  is  true,  that  experience,  the 
safest  guide  after  the  mind  is  prepared  lor  her  instnic- 
tions  by  previous  institution,  is  apt,  without  such  prepa- 
ration, to  degenerate  to  a  vulgar  and  presumptuous  em- 
piricism. V.  Knox,  Essays,  xxxviii. 

At  present^  he  [Bacon]  reflected,  some  were  content  tc 
rest  m  empiricimi  and  isolated  facts ;  others  ascended 
too  hastily  to  first  principles.   E.  A.  Abbott,  Bacon,  p.  344. 

What  is  called  empiricism  is  the  application  of  super- 
ficial truths,  recognized  in  a  loose,  unsystematic  way,  to 
immediate  and  special  needs. 

L.  F.  Ward,  Dynam.  Sociol.,  II.  203. 

2.  In  med.,  the  practice  of  empirics;  hence, 
quackery;  the  pretension  of  an  ignorant  per- 
son to  medical  skUl. 

Shudder  to  destroy  life,  either  by  the  naked  knife  or 
by  the  surer  and  safer  medium  of  empiricism.      Dufight. 

3.  The  metaphysical  theory  that  all  ideas  are 
derived  from  sensuous  experience — that  is, 
that  there  are  no  innate  or  a  priori  conceptions. 

The  terms  Empiricimi,  Empiricist,  Empirical,  although 
commonly  employed  by  metaphysicians  with  contempt 
to  mark  a  mode  of  investigation  which  admits  no  higher 
source  than  experience  (by  them  often  unwarrantaljly 
restricted  to  Sensation),  may  be  accepted  without  demur, 
since  even  the  flavor  of  contempt  only  serves  to  empha- 
size the  distinction. 

.  G.  H.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  I.  ii.  §  14. 

empiricist  (em-pii'i-sist),  n.    [<  em'^rio  +  -ist."] 

1.  One  who  believes  in  philosophical  empiri- 
cism; one  who  regards  sensuous  experience  as 
the  sole  source  of  all  ideas  and  knowledge. 

Berkeley,  as  a  consistent  empiricist,  saw  that  Sensation 
shuts  itself  up  within  its  own  home,  and  does  not  include 
its  object.  The  object  must  be  supplied  from  witliout, 
and  he  supplied  it  provisionally  by  the  name  of  God. 

N.  A.  £ev.,  CXX.  409. 

The  empiricist  can  take  no  cognizance  of  anything  that 
transcends  experience.  New  Princeton  Rev.,  II.  169. 

2.  A  medical  empiric. 

empirictict,  empiricutict  (em-pi-rik'tik,  em- 
pir-i-ku'tik),  a.  [An  unmeaning  extension  of 
empiric!.']    Empirical. 

The  most  sovereign  prescription  in  Galen  is  but  empiri- 
cutick.  Shak.,  Cor.,  ii.  1. 

empirism  (em'pi-rizm),  n.  [=  p.  empirisme  = 
Sp.  Pg.  It.  empirismo  =  D.  Dan.  empirisme  = 
Sw.  empirism,  <  NL.  *empirismits,  <  Gr.  l/jnei- 
poi,  experienced:  see  empiric."]  Empiricism. 
[Rare.] 

It  is  to  this  sense  [second  muscular],  mainly,  that  we 
owe  the  conception  of  force,  the  origin  of  which  empirisvi 
could  never  otherwise  explain. 

Cr.  S.  Hall,  German  Culture,  p.  219. 

empiristic  (em-pi-ris'tik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  empiricism  or  to  the  empiricists ;  empirical. 
[Rare.] 

The  ffinpiHstic  view  which  Helmholtz  defends  is  that 
the  space-determinations  we  perceive  are  in  every  case 
products  of  a  process  of  unconscious  inference. 

W.  James,  Mind,  XII.  545. 

Empis  ^em'pis),  TO.  [NL.  (Linnseus,  1767),  < 
Gr.  E/iirig  {kfimS-},  a  mosquito,  gnat,  larva  of  the 
gadfly;  cf.  Apis"^.]  The  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Empidce. 

emplace  (em-plas'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  em- 
placed,  ppr.  emplaoiMg.  [<  OP.  emplader,  place, 
employ,  <  en-  +  placer,  place:  see  place.]  To 
place;  locate.     [Rare.] 

They  [Iranic  buildings]  were  em^placed  on  terraces  form- 
ed of  vast  blocks  of  hewn  stone,  and  were  approached  by 
staircases  of  strildng  and  unusual  design. 

G.  Rawlinson,  Origin  of  Nations,  i.  101. 

emplacement  (em-plas'ment),  TO.  [<  F.  emplace- 
ment, <  OF.  emplader,  place :  see  emplace.]  1. 
A  placing  or  fixing  in  place;  location.    [Rare.] 

But  till  recently  it  was  impossible  to  give  to  Uz  any 
more  definite  em^acertKnt. 

G.  Rawlinson,  Origin  of  Nations,  ii.  241. 

2.  Place  or  site.  SpecificaUy,  in  foH.:  (o)  The  space 
within  a  fortification  allotted  for  the  position  and  service 
of  a  gaa  or  battery. 

The  emplacements  should  be  connected  with  each  other 
and  with  the  barracks  by  screened  roads. 

Nature,  XXXVI.  36. 

(6)  The  platform  or  bed  prepared  for  a  gun  and  its  carriage. 
emplastert  (em-plas't6r),  m.  [<  ME.  enplastre, 
<  OF.  emplastre,  F.  empldtre  =  Pr.  emplastre  = 
Sp.  emplmto  =  Pg.  emplastro  =  It.  empiastro, 
impiastro,  <  L.  emplastrum,  a  plaster,  also,  in 
horticulture,  the  band  of  bark  which  surrounds 
the  eye  in  ingrafting,  the  scutcheon,  <  Gr.  Ifi- 
■K^naTpov  (also  i/iTr^aTpo^)  and  IfmAaaTov,  with 
or  without  (pAp/jaKov,  a  plaster  or  salve,  neut. 
of  k/iw?[aaTdi,  daubed  on  or  over,  <  E/iirMaaeiv, 
plaster  up,  stuff  in,  <  h,  in,  +  irXdaaeiv,  form, 
mold.    Abbr.  plaster,  q.  v.]    A  plaster. 

The  spirits  are  sodainly  moved  both  from  vapours  and 
passions,  ,  .  .  and  the  parts  by  bathes,  unguents,  or  em- 
plaisters.  Bacon,  On  Learning,  iv.  2. 

All  emplasters  applied  to  the  breasts  ought  to  have  a 
hole  for  the  nipples.  Wiseman,  Surgeiy. 


emplaster 

emplastert  (em-pl&s't6r),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  emplas- 
tren,  <  OF.  empktstrer,  F.  empldtrer  =  Pr.  em- 
plastrar  =  Sp.  emplastar  =  Pg.  emplastar  = 
It.  empiastrare,  impiastrare,  <  L.  emplastrare, 
graft,  bud,  ML.  plaster.  Cf.  6r.  iinrTiaaTpovv, 
put  on  a  plaster,  <  c/i7r7iacnpov,  a  plaster:  see 
emplaster,  n.  Abbr.  jptoster,  q.  v.]  1.  To  cover 
Tvith  or  as  with  a  plaster;  gloss  over;  palliate. 

Parde,  als  fair  as  ye  his  name  emplastre, 

He  [SolomonJ  was  a  lecchour  and  an  ydolastre, 

Chaucer,  Merchant's  Tale,  1. 1053. 

2.  To  graft  or  bud. 

The  tree  that  shall  emplastred  be  therby, 
Take  of  the  gemma,  and  bark,  and  therto  bynde 
This  gemme  unhurt. 

PaUadius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  161. 

emplastic  (em-plas'tik),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  c/i- 
Tr'AaoTuaig,  stopping  the  pores,  clogging,  <  e/i- 
■7rU.aaetv,  plaster  up,  stop  up,  stuff  in,  etc. :  see 
emplaster,  «.]  I.  a.  Viscous;  glutinous;  adhe- 
sive; fit  to  be  applied  as  a  plaster:  as,  emplas- 
<ic  applications. 
n,  n.  A  constipating  medicine. 
emplastrationt,  n.  The  act  of  budding  or  graft- 
ing. 

Solempnyte  hath  emplastracion, 
Wherof  beforne  is  taught  the  diligence. 

PaUadius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  165. 

empleadt,  v.  t.    See  implead. 

^mplectite  (em-plek'tit),  n.  [<  Grr.  E^Tr/U/cror, 
inwoven  (see  emplectum),  +  -ite^.']  A  sulphid 
of  bismuth  and  copper,  occurring  in  prismatic 
crystals  of  a  grayish  or  tin-white  color  and 
bright  metallic  luster. 

'emplectum,  emplecton  (em-plek'tum,  -ton), 
n.  [L.,  <  Gr.  iimXEKTov,  rubble-work,  neut.  of 
i/iirT^KTog,  inwoven,  <  ifiTrXeiceiv,  inweave,  en- 
twine, entangle,  <.  h,  ia,  +  ■jtUkeiv,  weave.] 
In  arch,.,  either  of  two  kinds  of  masonry  in  use 
among  the  Greeks  and  Bomans,  and  other  peo- 
;ples.  (a)  That  kind  of  solid  masonry  in  regular  courses 
in  which  the  courses  are  formed  alternately  entirely  of 
blocks  presenting  one  of  their  sides  to  the  exteilor  and 
-entirely  of  blocks  presenting  their  ends  to  the  exterior. 

Sometimes  the  [Etruscan]  wall  is  built  in  alternate 
•courses,  in  the  style  which  has  been  called  emplecton,  the 
«nd8  of  the  stones  being  exposed  in  one  course,  and  the 
«ides  in  the  other.    Q.  Rawlinson,  Orlg.  of  Kations,  1 114. 

<&)  That  kind  of  masonry,  much  used  in  ancient  forti- 
fication-walls, etc.,  in  which  the  outside  surfaces  on  both 
;sides  are  formed  of 
ashler  laid  in  regular 
courses,  and  the  in- 
■closed  space  between 
them  is  filled  in  with 
Tubble-work,  cross- 
:6tones  being  usually 
placed  at  intervals, 
■either  in  courses  or  as 
ties  extending  from  face 
to  face  of  the  wall,  and  binding  the  whole  together.  The 
-term  is,  however,  a  loose  one,  and  can  be  applied  to  any 
^ort  of  masonry  of  greater  thickness  than  the  width  of  a 
single  block,  and  so  laid  that  the  wall  is  bound  together 
by  some  regular  alternation  of  blocks  placed  lengthwise 
and  endwise.    Sometimes  erroneously  written  empleetion. 

emplete,  v.  t.    See  implead. 

empliet,  v.  t.  A  Middle  English  variant  of  im- 
ply. 

emploret  (em-pl6r'),  ®.  t.  An  obsolete  form  of 
implore. 

employ  (em-ploi'),  v.  t.  [Formerly  also  imploy; 
<  OF.  employer,  emploier  (early  *emplier:  see 
emplie,  imply),  F.  employer  =  Pr.  empleiar  =  Sp. 
emplear  =  Pg.  empregar  =  It.  impiegare,  <  L. 
implicare,  infold,  involve,  engage,  <  in,  in,  + 
plicare,  fold :  see  plicate,  and  cf .  implicate  and 
imply.']  If.  To  inclose;  infold.— 2.  To  give 
■occupation  to ;  make  use  of  the  time,  attention, 
or  labor  of ;  keep  busy  or  at  work ;  use  as  an 
.agent. 

■  Nothing  advances  a  business  more  than  when  he  that 

is  employed  is  believed  to  know  the  mind,  and  to  have  the 

Jieart,  of  him  that  sends  him.  Donne,  Sermons,  v. 

Tell  him  I  have  some  business  to  employ  him. 

B,  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  L  1. 
The  mellow  harp  did  not  their  ears  employ. 
And  mute  was  all  the  warlike  symphony. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Metamorph.,  xii.  218. 
This  is  a  day  in  which  the  thoughts  of  our  coimtrymen 
■ought  to  be  employed  on  serious  subjects. 

Addison,  Freeholder. 

3.  To  make  use  of  as  an  instrument  or  means ; 
apply  to  any  purpose :  as,  to  employ  medicines 
in  curing  diseases. 

Xii  d,  halfe  to  be  employed  to  the  vse  of  the  said  Cite, 
And  the  oder  halfe  to  the  sustentacion  of  the  said  ffrater- 
nite.  English  GUds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  336. 

Poesie  ought  not  to  be  abased  and  imployed  vpon  any 
vnworthy  matter  &  subject. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  18. 
Thou  Shalt  not  destroy  the  trees,  .  .  .  and  thou  shalt 
not  cut  them  down  ...  to  employ  them  in  the  siege, 

Deut.  XX.  19. 
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You  must  use 
The  best  of  your  discretion  to  employ 
This  gift  as  I  intend  it. 

Ford,  Broken  Heart,  ill.  5. 

4.  To  occupy;  use ;  apply  or  devote  to  an  ob- 
ject ;  pass  in  occupation :  as,  to  employ  an  hour, 
a  day,  or  a  week;  to  employ  one's  life. 

Some  men  employ  their  health,  an  ugly  trick, 
In  making  known  how  oft  they  have  been  sick, 
And  give  us  in  recitals  of  disease 
A  doctor's  trouble,  but  without  the  fees. 

Cowper,  Conversation,  1.  311. 

Tlie  friends  of  liberty  wasted  .  .  .  the  time  which  ought 
to  have  been  employed  in  preparing  for  vigorous  national 
defense.  Macaulay,  Sir  J.  Mackintosh. 

=Syn.  2.  Employ,  Hire.  Hire  and  employ  are  words  of 
different  meaning.  To  hire  is  to  engage  in  service  for 
wages.  The  word  does  not  imply  dignity;  it  is  not  cus- 
tomary to  speak  of  hiring  a  teacher  or  a  pastor ;  we  hire 
a  man  for  wages ;  we  employ  him  for  wages  or  a  salary. 
To  employ  is  thus  a  word  of  wider  signification.  A  man 
hired  to  labor  is  employed,  but  a  man  may  be  employed 
in  a  work  who  is  not  hired;  yet  the  presumption  is  that 
the  one  employing  pays.  Brnploy  expresses  continuous 
occupation  more  often  than  hire  does. 
employ  (em-ploi'),  »•  [<  ^'  emploi  =  Sp.  em- 
pleo  =  Pg.  emprego  =  It.  impiego;  from  the 
verb.]    Occupation;  employment. 

Astothegeniusof  the  people,  they  are  industrious, .  .  . 
but  luxurious  and  extravagant  on  the  days  when  they 
have  repose  from  their  employs. 

Poeocke,  Description  of  the  East,  11.  ii.  10. 
With  due  respect  and  joy, 
I  trace  the  matron  at  her  loved  employ. 

Crabbe,  Works,  I.  58. 
It  happens  that  your  true  dull  minds  are  generally  pre- 
ferred for  public  employ,  and  especially  promoted  to  city 
honors ;  your  keen  Intellects,  like  razors,  being  considered 
too  sharp  for  common  service. 

Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  161. 

employable  (em-ploi'a-bl),  a.     [<  employ  + 

-able.]    That  may  be" employed;   capable  of 

being  used;  fit  or  proper  for  use. 
employ^  (on-plwo-ya'),  n.   The  French  form  of 

employee. 
employedness  (em-ploi'ed-nes),  n.    The  state 

of  being  employed. 
Things  yet  less  consistent  with  chemistry  and  ernployed. 

ness  than  with  freedom,  or  with  truth. 

Boyle,  Works,  VI.  38. 

employee  (em-ploi-e'),  n.  t<  employ  +  -ee\  after 
P.  employ^,  f  em.  employee,  one  employed,  pp.  of 
employer,  employ.]  One  who  works  for  an  em- 
ployer; a  person  working  for  salary  or  wages: 
applied  to  any  one  so  working,  but  usually 
only  to  clerks,  workmen,  laborers,  etc.,  and 
but  rarely  to  the  higher  officers  of  a  corporation 
or  government,  or  to  domestic  servants:  as, 
ihe  employees  of  a  railroad  company.  [Often 
written  employ^  or  employe  even  as  an  English 
word.] 

To  keep  the  capital  thus  invested  [in  materials  for  rail- 
way construction],  and  also  a  large  staff  of  employes, 
standing  idle  entails  loss,  partly  negative,  partly  positive. 
H.  Spencer,  Railway  Morals. 

employer  (em-ploi'6r),  n.  [=  F.  employeur."] 
One  who  employs ;  a  user ;  a  person  engaging 
or  keeping  others  in  service. 

By  a  short  contract  you  are  sure  of  making  It  the  inter- 
est of  the  contractor  to  exert  that  skill  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  his  employers.  Burke,  Economical  Reform. 
Employers  and  Workmen  Act,  an  English  statute  of 
1875  (38  and  39  Vict.,  c.  90),  which  enlarges  the  powers  of 
county  courts  in  disputes  between  masters  and  employees, 
and  gives  other  courts  certain  civil  jurisdiction  in  such 
cases.— Employers'  Liability  Act,  an  English*  statute 
of  1880,  securing  to  employees  a  right  to  damages  for  in- 
juries resulting  from  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
ployer. 
employment  (em-ploi'ment),  n.  [Formerly  also 
imployment;  <  employ  H-  -ment.]  1.  The  act 
of  employing  or  using,  or  the  state  of  being 
employed^ 

The  hand  of  little  employTtwnt  hath  the  daintier  sense. 
Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  1. 

The  increasing  use  of  the  pointed  arch  is  to  be  clearly 
traced,  from  its  first  timid  employment  in  construction, 
till  it  appears  where  no  constructive  advantage  is  gained 
by  it.  C.  E.  Norton,  Church-building  in  Middle  Ages,  p.  27. 

2.  Work  or  business  of  any  kind,  physical  or 
mental ;  that  which  engages  the  head  or  hands ; 
anything  that  occupies  time  or  attention ;  office 
or  position  involving  business:  as,  agricultural 
employments;  mechanical  employments ;  public 
employment. 

I  left  the  Imployment  [logwood  trade],  yet  with  a  de- 
sign to  return  hither  after  I  had  been  in  England. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  ii.  131. 

The  dayly  em/phyyment  of  these  Recluses  is  to  trim  the 
lamps,  and  to  make  devotional  visits  and  processions  to 
the  several  Sanctuaries  in  the  Church. 

Mauvdrell,  Aleppo  to  .TeruEalem,  p.  71. 

M.  Dumont  might  easily  have  found  employments  more 
gratil^ng  to  personal  vanity  than  that  of  arranging  works 
not  his  own.  Macaulay,  Mirabeau. 

3t.  An  implement.    Nares,     [Bare,] 


emporium 

See,  sweet,  here  are  the  engines  [an  iron  crow  and  a  hal- 
ter] that  must  do  't. 

My  stay  hath  been  prolonged 
With  hunting'obscure  nooks  for  these  em»Zoj/7ne?it«, 

CAo^man,  Widow's  'Teara. 
=Syn.  2.  Vocation,  Trade,  etc.  (see  occupation);  function, 
post,  employ. 

emplume  (em-pl8m'),  v.  t.\  pret.  and  pp.  em- 
plumsd,  pvv.  empluming.  [{  emA  +  plume. j  To 
adorn  with  or  as  if  with  plumes  or  feathers. 
Angelhoods,  emplumed 
In  such  ringlets  of  pure  glory. 

Mrs.  Brooming,  Song  for  Ragged  Schools. 

emplunget,  implunget  (em-,  im-plunj'),  v.  t. 
[<  emA,  im-,  +  plunge.]    To  plunge ;  immerse. 
Malbecco,  seeing  how  his  losse  did  lye,  .  .  . 
Into  huge  waves  of  grief  e  and  gealosye 
Full  deepe  emplonged  was,  and  drowned  nye. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  HI.  x.  17. 
That  heU 
Of  horrbur,  whereinto  she  was  so  suddenly  emplung'd. 
Daniel,  Hymen's  Triumph. 

empodium  (em-p6'di-um),  n. :  pi.  empodia  (-a). 
[NL.,  <  Gr,  h,  in,  +  7ro{>f  (rroS-)  =  E.  foot.  Cf. 
Gr.  c/iirddwg,  at  one's  feet,  in  the  way,  similarly 
formed.]  In  entom.,  a  claw-like  organ  which  in 
many  genera  of  insects  is  seen  between  the 
ungues  or  true  claws.  It  agrees  with  the  true  claws 
in  structure,  and  by  some  authors  is  called  spurious  daw. 
It  is  prominent  in  lucanld  beetles.  The  term  was  first 
used  by  Wltzch. 

empoison  (em-poi'zn),  V.  f.  [<  ME.  empoysonen, 
enpoisonen,  enpoysonen,  <  OP.  empoisonner,  en- 
poisonner,  P.  empoisonner,  <  en-  +  poisonner, 
poison:  see  poison.]  To  poison;  affect  with 
or  as  if  vnth  poison ;  act  noxiously  upon ;  em- 
bitter.    [Obsolete  or  archaic  in  all  uses.] 

And  aftre  was  this  Soudan  enpoysound  at  Damasce ;  and 
his  Sone  thoghte  to  regno  aftre  him  be  Heritage. 

MandevUle,  Travels,  p.  37, 
A  man  by  his  own  alms  empoison'd. 
And  with  his  charity  slain.  Shak.,  Cor.,  v.  5. 

The  whole  earth  appears  unto  him  blasted  with  a  curse, 
and  empoisoned  with  the  venom  of  the  serpent. 

Situation  of  Paradise  (1683),  p.  62, 
Yet  Envy,  spite  of  her  empoisoned  breast, 
Shall  say,  I  lived  in  grace  here  with  the  best. 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  v,  1. 
That  these  disdaineous  females  and  this  ferocious  old 
woman  are  placed  here  by  the  administration,  not  only  to 
empoison  the  voyagers,  but  to  affront  theml 

Dickens,  Mugby  Junction,  iiL 

empoisonert  (em-poi'zn-6r),  n.  [<  ME.  empoy- 
soner,  <  empoysonen,  empoison.]  One  who  poi- 
sons. 

Thus  ended  ben  thise  homicydes  two, 
And  eek  the  false  empoysoner  also. 
Chaucer,  Pardoner's  Tale  (ed.  Skeat),  C.  L  894. 

empoisonment  (em-poi'zn-ment),  n.  [<  p.  em- 
poisonnement,  <  empoisonner,  empoison:  see  em- 
poison and  -ment.]  The  act  of  administering 
poison ;  the  state  of  being  poisoned ;  a  poison- 
ing.    [Rare.] 

It  were  dangerous  for  secret  empoisonnKUts.      Bacon. 

The  graver  blood  empoisonmenis  of  yellow  and  other 
fevers.  Alien,  and  Neurol.,  VI,  4.i. 

empoldered  (em-pol'dferd),  a.  [<  em-i  4-  pol- 
der +  -e(J2.]  Beolaimed  and  brought  into  the 
condition  of  a  polder ;  brought  under  cultiva- 
tion.   See  polder. 

emporeticf,  emporetical-l'  (em-po-ret'ik,  -i-kal), 
a.  [<  L.  emporeticus  for  *empbreuticus,  <  Gr. 
c/i7ropevTtK6;,  mercantile,  commercial,  <  eiiiropdi- 
eaOai,  trade,  traffic :  see  emporium.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  an  emporium;  relating  to  merchan- 
dise. 

emporisht,  v.  t.  [ME.  enporyshen,  <  OF.  empo- 
riss-,  contracted  stem  of  certain  parts  of  empo- 
vrir,  empoverer,  make  poor :  see  empover,  and 
impoverish,  of  which  emporish  is  lUt.  a  con- 
tracted form.]     To  impoverish. 

And  where  as  the  coloryng  of  foreyns  byeng  and  sell- 
yng  and  pryuee  raarkettes  be  mayntaned  by  suffrans  of 
vntrewe  fremen  such  as  kepe  innes,  logynges  and  herbo- 
rowyng  of  foreyns  and  straungers  to  the  hurt  and  enpo- 
rysshyng  of  fremen. 

Arnold's  Chronicle,  1602  (ed.  1811,  p,  83). 

emporium  (em-p6'ri-um),  n.  [=  Sp.  Pg-  B- 
emporio,  <  L.  emporium,  <  Gr.  eiiTrdptov,  a  trad- 
ing-place, mart,  exchange,  <  i/iiropia,  trade, 
commerce,  <  i/jiropog,  a  passenger,  traveler, 
merchant,  <  ev,  in,  +  ■K6pog,  a  way  (cf.  e/ivopei- 
eadai,  travel,  trade,  nopebeadai,  travel,  fare),  < 
•/  *TEp,  Trap  =  E .  fare.  ]  1 .  A  place  of  trade ;  a 
mart ;  a  town  or  city  of  important  commerce, 
especially  one  in  which  the  commerce  of  an 
extensive  country  center^,  or  to  which  sellers 
and  buyers  resort  from  other  cities  or  coun- 
tries ;  a  commercial  center. 

[Lyons]  is  esteemed  the  prlncipall  emporium  or  mart 

towne  of  all  France  next  to  Paris.    Coryat,  Crudities,  1,  »»• 

That  wonderful  emporium  [Manchester],  which  in  popa- 

lation  and  wealth  far  surpasses  capitals  so  much  renownea 
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as  Berlin,  Madrid,  and  Lisbon,  was  then  i.  mean  and  ill- 
built  market-town,  containing  under  six  thousand  people. 
Macavlay,  Hist.  Eng.,  ill. 
2.  A  bazaar ;  a  shop  or  store  for  the  sale  of  a 
great  variety  of  articles. 

It  is  pride,  avaiioe,  or  voluptuousness  which  fills  our 
streets,  our  emporiums,  our  theatres  with,  all  the  bustle  of 
business  and  alacrity  of  motion. 

V.  Knox,  The  Lord's  Supper,  xxi. 

He  was  clad  In  a  new  collection  of  garments  which  he 
had  bought  at  a  large  ready-made  clothing  emporium  that 
morning.  The  Century,  XXXV.  678. 

3f.  In  anc.  med.,  the  brain,  beeanse  there  all 
mental  affairs  are  transacted. 
empoundt  (em-ponnd'),  «'.  *.  See  impound. 
empovert,  v.  t.  [Early  mod.  E.  enpover;  <  OF. 
empovrir,  enpoverir,  enpaiwrir,  empoverer,  make 
poor :  see  emporish  and  impoverish.']  To  impov- 
erish. 

Lest  they  should  themselves  enpover 
And  be  brought  into  decaye. 
Roy  and  Barlow,  Rede  Me  and  Be  nott  Wrothe,  p.  100. 

empoverisht  (em-pov'er-ish),  V.  t.    See  impov- 


empower  (em-pou'6r),  v.  t.  [Formerly  also  im- 
power;  <  emA  +  power.']  1.  To  give  power  or 
authority  to ;  authorize,  as  by  law,  commission, 
letter  of  attorney,  verbal  license,  etc. :  as,  the 
commissioner  is  empowered  to  make  terms. 

Him  he  trusts  with  every  key 
Of  highest  charge,  vmpow'ring  him  to  Frame, 
As  he  thought  best,  his  whole  (Economy. 

J,  BeauTrtont,  Psyche,  i.  143. 
The  Begulating  Act  .  .  .  empowered  the  Crown  to  re- 
move him  [Hastings]  on  an  address  from  the  Company. 

Macaulay,  Warren  Hastings. 

2.  To  impart  power  or  force  to ;  give  efScacy 
to;  enable. 

Does  not  the  same  force  that  enables  them  to  heal  em^ 
power  them  to  destroy?  Baker,  Eefl.  on  Learning. 

=Syn.  1.  To  commission,  license,  warrant,  qualify. 

empresario  (em-pre-sa'ri-o),  n.  tSp.  empresa- 
rio  =  Pg.  empregario  =  It.  impresario,  an  un- 
dertaker, manager,  theatrical  manager :  see  im- 
presario.] 1.  In  parts  of  the  Umted  States 
acquired  from  Mexico,  one  who  projects  and 
manages  a  mercantile  or  similar  enterprise,  or 
takes  a  leading  part  in  it,  for  his  own  profit  and 
at  his  own  risk,  usually  implying  the  possession 
and  control  of  a  concession  or  grant  ftom  gov- 
ernment in  the  nature  of  a  privilege  or  monop- 
oly.— 2.  More  specifically,  a  contractorwho  en- 
gages with  the  Mexican  government  to  intro- 
duce a  body  of  foreign  settlers.  Also  called 
hoWadore. 

empress  (em'pres),  n.  [<  ME.  empresse,  emper- 
esse,  emperes,  emperise,  emperice,  emprise,  im- 
peres,  <  OF.  empereis,  empereris,  empereresse,  F. 
imp&ratrice  =  Pr.  eniperairitz  =  Sp.  emperatrig 
=  Pg.  imperatriz  =  It.  imperatriee,  <  L.  impera- 
trix,  inperatrix,  ace.  -tricem,  fem.  of  imperator, 
inperator,  emperor :  see  emperor.]  1.  A  woman 
who  rules  over  an  empire ;  a  woman  invested 
with  imperial  power  or  sovereignty. 

'Mary,  moder,  blessyd  mayde, 
Quene  of  hevyn,  Imperes  of  helle, 
Sende  me  grace  both  nyst  and  daye  I 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  368. 
And  sovereign  law,  that  state's  collected  will. 

O'er  thrones  and  globes,  elate. 
Sits  empress,  crowning  good,  repressing  ill. 

Sir  W.  Jones,  Ode  in  Imitation  of  Alcseos. 

2.  The  wife  or  the  widow  of  an  emperor :  in  the 
latter  case  called  specifically  empress  dowager. 

She  sweeps  it  through  the  court  with  troops  of  ladies, 
More  like  an  empress  than  duke  Humphrey's  wife. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  VL,  i.  3. 
Not  Caesar's  empress  would  I  deign  to  prove. 

Pope,  Eloisa  to  Abelard,  1.  87. 
Empress  cloth,  a  woolen  stuff  for  women's  wear,  having 
a  finely  repped  or  corded  surface. — Empress  ^auze,  a 
fine  transparent  stuff,  made  of  silk,  or  silk  and  linen,  and 
having  a  design,  usually  of  a  fiower-pattern,  woven  in  in 
silk. 

empressef,  v.  i.    See  impress^. 

empressement  (on-pres'mon)^  n.  fP.,  <  em- 
presser,  refl.,  be  eager,  bustling,  ardent,  for- 
ward: see  impress^.]  Eagerness;  cordiality; 
demonstrative  demeanor. 

empridet  (em-prid'),  v.  t.  [ME.  empriden;  <  ew-l 
+  pride.]    To  excite  pride  in ;  make  proud. 

And  whenne  this  joumee  was  done,  Pausamy  was  gret- 
ly  empridede  theroff,  and  went  into  the  kynges  palace  for 
to  take  the  qwene  Olympias  oute  of  it,  and  hafe  hir  with 
hym.  "        MS.  Uneoln,  A.  i.  17,  foL  3. 

emprintt  (em-prinf),  n,  and  v.    An  obsolete 

form  of  imprint. 
emprise  (em-priz'),  n.    [<  MB.  emprise,  enprise, 

<  OF.  emprise  (=  Pr.  empreea,  empreiza  =  Sp. 

empresa  =  Pg.  empreza,  empresa  =  It.  impresa; 

ML,  imprisa,  irnprisia,  impresia),  undertaking, 
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expedition,  enterprise,  <  empris,  pp.  of  empren- 
dre,  enprendre  =  Sp.  emprender  =  Pg.  emprehen- 
der  =  It.  imprendere,  undertake,  <  L.  in,  in,  on, 
+prehendere,prendere,  take,  seize :  seeprehend, 
apprehend,  etc.,  and  of.  enterprise,  equiv.  to  em- 
prise, but  with  diff.  prefix.]  An  undertaking; 
an  enterprise;  an  adventure;  also,  adventur- 
ousness.  Alsoempme.   [Now  chiefly  poetical.] 

Ye  beene  tall. 
And  large  of  Umb  t'  atchieve  an  hard  emprize. 

Spenser,  E.  Q.,  III.  iii.  63. 
One  hundred  and  sixty-six  lances  were  broken,  when 
the  emfprise  was  declared  to  be  fairly  achieved. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  Int. 
The  deeds  of  high  emprise  I  sing. 
'  Longfellow,  Wayside  Inn,  Interlude. 

empris^t,  «>.  *.     [<  emprise,  n.]    To  undertake. 
In  secret  drifts  I  linger'd  day  and  night. 
All  how  I  might  depose  this  cruel  king. 
That  seera'd  to  all  so  much  desired  a  thing. 
As  thereto  trusting  I  emprised  the  same. 

SackvUle,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  St.  58. 
emprisont  (em-priz'n),  V.  t.    An  obsolete  form 
of  imprison. 

emprosthotonos  (em-pros-thot'6-nos),  n.  [< 
Gr.  ejnrpoae&Tavoi,  drawn  forward'  and  stiffened 
(deriv.  e/iwpotydorovia,  tetanic  proourvation),  < 
IfiirpoaBsv,  in  front,  forward,  before  (<  h,  in, 
+  Tzpdadev,  before),  +  reivsw,  stretch,  rdvo;,  a 
stretching.]  In  pathol.,  tonic  muscular  spasm, 
bending  the  body  forward,  or  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection from  opisthotonos.  Also  eaUed  epistho- 
tonos. 
emptet,  v.  An  obsolete  form  of  empty. 
emptier  (emp'ti-6r),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
empties  or  exhausts. 

For  the  Lord  hathe  turned  away  the  glory  of  Jaakbb, 
as  the  glorie  of  Israel :  for  the  emptiers  haue  emptied 
them  out  and  marred  their  vine  branches. 

Geneva  Bible,  Nahum  ii.  2. 

emptiness  (emp'ti-nes),  n.     [<  empty  +  -ness.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  empty;  the  state  of  con- 
taining nothing,  or  nothing  but  air:  as,  the 
emptiness  of  a  vessel. 

The  moderation  of  slope  must  be  measured  by  helthe 
and  syckenes,  by  age,  by  time,  by  emptyness  or  fulnesse 
of  the  body,  &  by  naturall  complexions. 

Sir  T.  Elyot,  Castle  of  Health,  iL 
His  coffers  sound 
With  hollow  poverty  aad  emptiness. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  i.  3. 

2.  Lack  of  food  in  the  stomach;  a  state  of 
fasting. 

Monks,  anchorites,  and  the  like,  after  much  emptiness, 
become  melancholy.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  611.- 

3.  Void  space ;  a  vacuum. 

Nor  could  another  in  your  room  have  been. 
Except  an  emptiness  had  come  between,    vryden. 

4.  Want  of  solidity  or  substance. 

'Tis  this  which  causes  the  graces  and  the  loves  ...  to 
subsist  in  the  em/ptiness  of  light  and  shadow. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Painting,  Pref. 

5.  TJnsatisfactoriness ;  insufficiency  to  satisfy 
the  mind  or  heart;  worthlessness. 

O  frail  estate  of  human  things. 

Now  to  oui"  cost  your  emptiness  we  know.    Dryden. 

Form  the  judgment  about  the  worth  or  emptiness  of 

things  here,  according  as  they  are  or  are  not  of  use  In 

relation  to  what  is  to  come  after.  Bp.  Atterbury. 

6.  Want  of  understanding  or  knowledge;  vacu- 
ity of  mind ;  inanity.  ' 

Eternal  smiles  his  emptiness  betray. 

Pope,  ProL  to  Satires,  L  315. 
Knowledge  is  now  no  more  a  fountain  seal'd: 
Drink  deep,  until  the  habits  of  the  slave. 
The  sins  of  emptiness,  gossip  and  spite 
And  slander,  die.  Tennyson,  Princess,  ii. 

=Syn.  5.  Vanity,  hoUowness,  nothingness. 
emption  (emp'shgn),  n.  [<  L.  emptio{n-),  a 
buying,  <  emptus,  pp.  of  emere,  buy,  orig.  take: 
see  adempt,  exempt,  redeem,  redemption,  etc.]  1. 
Buying;  purchase.  [Eare.] — 2t.  That  which 
is  bought;  provision;  supply. 

He  that  stands  charged  with  my  Lordes  House  for  the 
houll  Yeir,  if  he  maye  possible,  shall  be  at  all  Faires, 
where  the  groice  Emptions  shall  be  boughte  for  the 
House  for  the  houll  Yeir,  as  Wine,  Wax,  Beifles,  Multons, 
Wheite  and  Malt.    (1612.) 

Quoted  m  Bourne's  Pop.  Antiq.  (1777),  p.  S60. 

emptionalt  (emp'shon-al),  a.  [<  emption  +  -al.] 
That  may  be  purchased. 

empty  (emp'ti),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  empty,  emty, 
emti,  amti,  <  AS.  cemOg,  emtig,  mmeUg,  emetig, 
vacant,  empty,  free,  idle,  <  *(emeta,  cemetta,  cem- 
ta,  leisure  (cf.  the  verb  cemtian,  be  at  leisure).] 
I,  a.  1.  Containing  nothing,  or  nothing  but  air; 
void  of  its  usual  or  of  appropriate  contents; 
vacant ;  unoccupied :  said  of  any  inelosure  or 
allotted  space :  as,  an  empty  house  or  room ;  an 
empty  chest  or  purse ;  an  empty  chair  or  saddle. 
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And  thaugh  the  brigge  hadde  ben  all  clene  empty  it 
hadde  not  be  no  light  thinge  for  to  haue  passed. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  288. 
Tears  of  the  widower,  when  he  sees 
A  late-lost  form  that  sleep  reveals. 
And  moves  his  doubtful  arms,  and  feels 
Her  place  is  empty.    Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  xiii. 
At  the  Hound  Table  of  King  Arthur  there  was  left  al- 
ways one  seat  empty  for  him  who  should  accomplish  the 
adventure  of  the  Holy  Grail. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  124. 

2.  Void;  devoid;  destitute  of  some  essential 
quality  or  component. 

Art  thou  thus  bolden'd,  man,  by  thy  distress. 
Or  else  a  rude  despiser  of  good  manners. 
That  in  civility  thou  seem'st  so  empty  ? 

Shak.,  As  yoii  Like  it,  ii.  7. 
They  are  honest,  wise. 
Not  empty  of  one  ornament  of  man. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Knight  of  Malta,  i.  3. 

3.  Destitute  of  force,  effect,  significance,  or 
value ;  without  valuable  content ;  meaningless : 
as,  empty  words;  empty  compliments. 

A  word  may  be  of  .  .  .  great  credit  with  several  authors, 
and  be  by  them  made  use  of  as  if  it  stood  for  some  real 
being ;  but  yet  if  he  that  reads  cannot  frame  any  distinct 
idea  of  that  being,  it  is  certain  tohim  amere^m^^j/  sound, 
without  a  meaning,  and  he  learns  no  more  by  all  that  is 
said  of  it,  or  attributed  to  it,  than  if  it  were  affirmed  only 
of  that  bare  empty  sound. 

Locke,  Conduct  of  Understanding,  §  28. 
In  nice  balance,  truth  with  gold  she  weighs. 
And  solid  pudding  against  empty  praise. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  i.  64. 
A  concept  is  to  be  considered  as  empty  and  as  referring 
to  no  object,  if  the  synthesis  which  it  contains  does  not 
belong  to  experience. 

Kant,  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  tr.  by  Max  Miiller. 
Death  and  misery 
But  empty  names  were  grown  to  be. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  366. 

4.  Destitute  of  knowledge  or  sense ;  ignorant : 
as,  an  empty  coxcomb. 

Gaping  wonder  of  the  empty  crowd. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  III.  160. 

5.  Forlorn  from  destitution  or  deprivation; 
desolate;  deserted. 

She  [Nineveh]  is  empty,  and  void,  and  waste. 

Nahum  ii.  10. 
Rose  up  against  him  a  great  fiery  wall, 
Built  of  vain  longing  and  regret  and  fear. 
Dull  em^tif  loneliness,  and  blank  despair. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  III.  369. 

6.  Wanting  substance  or  solidity ;  lacking  re- 
ality; unsubstantial;  unsatisfactory:  as,  empty 
air;  empty  diea,inB;  empty -pleasaTes. 

FrivoUties  which  seemed  empty  as  bubbles. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Shirley,  i. 

7t.  Not  burdened;  not  bearing  a  burden  or  a 
rider:  as,  an  empty  horse. — 8.  Not  supplied; 
without  provision. 

They  .  .  .  beat  him,  and  sent  him  away  empty. 

Mark  xii.  3. 
They  all  knowing  Smith  would  not  retume  emptie,  it  it 
were  to  be  had. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  True  Travels,  I.  205. 

9.  Wanting  food;  fasting;  hungry. 

My  falcon  now  is  sharp,  and  passing  empty. 

Shah,  T.  of  the  S.,  iv.  1. 

10.  Bearing  no  fruit;  without  useful  product. 
Seven  empty  ears  blasted  with  the  east  wind. 

Gen.  xli.  27. 
Israel  is  an  empty  vine.  Hos.  a.  1. 

11.  Producing  no  effect  or  result ;  ineffectual. 
The  sword  of  Saul  returned  not  empty.       2  Sam.  i.  22. 

Only  the  case. 
Her  own  poor  work,  her  empty  labour,  left. 

Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 
Empty  engine,  a  locomotive  running  without  a  car  or 
train  attached.  [Colloq.]  =Syn.  1.  Void,  etc.  (see  vacant); 
unoccupied,  bare,  unfurnished.— 4.  Weak,  silly,  senseless. 
— 6.  Unsatisfying,  vain,  hollow. 

II.  n. ;  pi.  empties  (-tiz).  An  empty  vessel 
or  other  receptacle,  as  a  box  or  sack,  packing- 
case,  etc.;  an  empty  vehicle,  as  a  cab,  freight- 
car,  etc. :  as,  returned  empties.    [Colloq.] 

"Well,"  says  Leigh  Hunt,  "I  found  him  [a  cabman] 
returning  from  Hammersmith,  and  he  said  as  an  empty 
he  would  take  me  for  half  fare." 

Frances  Qrundy,  in  Personal  Traits  of  British  Authors, 

[p.  241. 

empty  (emp'ti),  ». :  pret.  and  pp.  emptied,  ppr. 
emptying.  [Also  E.  dial,  empt;  <  ME.  empten, 
tr.  make  empty,  intr.  be  or  become  vacant,  < 
AS.  cemtian,  infr.,  be  vacant,  be  at  leisure,  < 
*(Bmeta,  cemetta,  leisure :  see  empty,  a.,  on  which 
the  verb  in  mod.  use  directly  depends.]  I. 
trans.  1.  Todepriveof  contents;  remove, pour, 
or  draw  out  the  contents  from;  make  vacant: 
with  o/before  the  thing  removed:  as,  to  empty 
a  well  or  a  cistern;  to  empty  a  pitcher  or  a 
purse ;  to  empty  a  house  of  its  occupants. 
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So  help  me  God,  therby  shal  lie  nat  winne, 
But  empte  his  purse,  and  make  his  wittes  thimie. 
Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Canon's  Yeoman's  Tale,  1. 188. 
The  Plague  hath  emptied  its  houses,  and  the  fire  con- 
sumed them.  Stillingjleet,  Sermons,  I.  vi. 
He,  on  whom  from  both  her  open  hands 
Lavish  Honour  shower'd  all  her  stars. 
And  affluent  Fortune  emptied  all  her  horn. 

Tennyson,  Death  of  "Wellington. 

2.  To  draw  out,  pour  out,  or  otherwise  remove 
or  discharge,  as  the  contents  of  a  vessel:  com- 
monly ■with  out :  as,  to  empty  out  the  water  from 
a  pitcher. 

What  be  these  two  olive  branches  which  through  the 
two  golden  pipes  empty  the  golden  oil  out  of  themselves? 

Zech.  iv.  12. 

3.  To  discharge ;  pour  out  continuously  or  in  a 
steady  course :  as,  a  river  empties  itself  or  its 
waters  into  the  ocean.  [A  strained  use,  which 
it  is  preferable  to  avoid,  since  a  river  is  not 
emptied  by  its  flow  into  the  ocean.] 

The  great  navigable  rivers  that  empty  themselves  into 
it  [the  Euxine  sea].  Arbuthnot. 

4.  To  lay  waste ;  make  destitute  or  desolate. 
[Archaic] 

1  .  .  .  will  send  unto  Babylon  fanners,  that  shall  fan 
her,  and  shall  empty  her  land,  Jer.  11.  2. 

II.  intrans.  1 .  To  become  empty. 

The  chapel  empties;  and  thou  may'st  be  gone 
Now,  sun.  B.  Jonson,  Underwoods. 

2.  To  pour  out  or  discharge  its  contents,  as  a 
river  into  the  ocean.  [See  note  under  I.,  3.] 
empty-handed  (emp'ti-han"ded),  a.  Having 
nothing  in  the  hands:  specifically,  carrying 
or  bringing  nothing  oi  value,  as  money  or  a 
present. 

She  brought  nothing  here,  but  she  has  been  a  good  girl, 
a  very  good  girl,  and  she  shall  not  leave  the  house  empty- 
handed.  TroUope, 

emptying  (emp'ti-ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  empty, 
D.J     1.  The  act  of  making  empty. 

Boundless  intemperance 
In  nature  is  a  tyranny ;  it  hath  been 
The  untimely  emptying  of  the  happy  throne. 
And  fall  of  many  kings.  Shak.,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

2.  That  which  is  emptied  out;  specifically  [pZ.], 
in  the  United  States,  a  preparation  of  yeast 
from  the  lees  of  beer,  cider,  etc.,  for  leavening. 
[Colloq.,  and  commonly  pronounced  emptim.'] 

A  betch  o'  bread  thet  hain't  riz  once  ain't  goin'  to  rise  agin. 
An'  it's  jest  money  throwed  away  to  put  the  em^ptin^  in. 
Lowell,  Biglow  Papers,  2d  ser.,  p.  11. 

empty-panneledt  (emp'ti-pan'^eld),  a.    Having 

nothing  in  the  stomach ;  without  food:  said  of 

a  hawk. 

My  hawk  has  been  empty-pann^ell'd  these  three  houres. 

Quarles,  The  Virgin  Widow  (1666),  I.  67. 

emptysis  (emp'ti-sis),  n.  [Nil.,  <  Gr.  i/j.-!rTvat(, 
a  spitting,  <  e/iirrveiv,  spit  upon,  <  h,  in,  +  Tcri- 
uv,  spit,  for  *(!7rv£tv  =  E.  spew,  q.  v.]  hxpathol., 
hemorrhage  from  the  lungs ;  spitting  of  blood; 
hemoptysis. 

empugnt,  v.  t.    See  impugn. 
empurple,  impurple  (em-,im-p6r'pl),  v.  t. ;  pret. 
and  pp.  empurpled,  impwrpled,  ppr.  empurpling, 
iiiipurpling.    [<  em-1,  im-,  +  purple.']    To  tinge 
or  color  with  purple. 

And  over  it  his  huge  great  nose  did  grow. 
Full  dreadfully  empurpled  all  with  blond. 

Spenser,  P.  Q.,  IV.  vii.  6. 
The  bright 
Pavement,  that  like  a  sea  of  jasper  shone, 
Impurpled  with  celestial  roses,  smiled. 

Miltm,  P.  L.,  ili.  364. 
Tho'  roseate  mom 
Pour  aU  her  splendours  on  th'  empurpled  scene. 

T.  Warton,  Pleasures  of  Melancholy. 
We  saw  the  grass,  green  from  November  till  April, 
snowed  with  daisies,  and  the  floors  of  the  dusky  little  din- 
tries"  empurpled  with  violets.         The  Century,  XXX.  219. 

Empusa  (em-pu'sa),  n.  [NXi.  (Illiger,  1798),  < 
Gr.  ^lUTTOuaa,  a  hobgoblin.]  1.  A  genus  of  gres- 
sorial orthopterous  insects,  of  the  family  Man- 
tidce,  having  f  oliaceous  appendages  on  the  head 
and  legs,  short  antennse,  and  a  very  slim  thorax. 
E.  pauperata  is  a  prettily  colored  European  spe- 
cies of  rear-horse  or  praying-mantis. — 2.  A  ge- 
nus of  lepidopterous  insects.     Hubrwr,  1816. — 

3.  In  hot.,  the  principal  genus  of  Entomopli- 
thorece,  including,  as  now  understood,  the  spe- 
cies formerly  referred  to  the  genus  EntOTrwph- 
thora.  The  species  are  parasitic  upon  insects.  That  upon 
the  common  house-fly  is  the  one  most  frequently  observed, 
forming  a  white  halo  of  spores  around  dead  flies  adhering 
to  window-panes  in  autumn.  Spores  of  an  Bmprna,  coming 
in  contact  with  a  suitable  insect,  enter  it  by  means  of  hy- 
phal  germination  and  grow  rapidly  till  the  insect  isMUed, 
forming  sometimes  mycelium,  but  commonly,  by  budding, 
detached  hyphal  bodies  of  spherical  or  oval  form.  When 
the  conditions  are  unfavorable  to  further  growth  the  hyphal 
bodies  may  be  transformed  into  chlamydospores,  but  un- 
der favorable  conditions  of  moisture  the  hyphal  bodies 
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or  chlamydospores  produce  hyphse.  At  the  tip  of  each  is 
formed  a  single  conidium  in  a  sporangium  similar  to  that 
of  Jlf-ucor;  or,  instead  of  conidia,  thick- walled  and  spherical 
resting  spores  may  be  formed,  either  asexually  or  by  con- 
jugation. Twenty-six  species  are  now  known  in  the  United 
States,  growing  upon  insects  of  all  the  hexapod  orders. 

empuset  (em-pus'),  n.  [<  ML.  empusa,  <  Gr. 
efiTvovaa,  a  hobgoblin  assuming  various  shapes : 
sometimes  identified  with  Becate.'}  A  goblin 
or  specter.    Jer.  Taylor. 

Empusidae  (em-pu'si-de),  n.  pi.  [NL. ,  <  Empusa, 
1,  +  -idee.  ]  A  family  of  Orthoptera,  taking  name 
from  the  genus  Empusa.    Burmeister,  1838. 

empuzzlet  (em-puz'l),  v.  t.  [<  emA  +  puzele.] 
To  puzzle. 

It  hath  empuzzled  the  enquiries  of  others  ...  to  make 
out  how  without  fear  or  doubt  he  could  discpurse  with 
such  a  creature.  Sir  T.  Brovme,  Vulg.  Err.,  i.  1. 


empyema  (em-pi-e'ma),  n.  [=  F.  ei  _ 
Sp.  empiema  =  Pg.  empyema  =  It.  empiema,  < 
ML.  empyema,  <  &r.  e/j.Trvi!fta,  a  suppuration,  < 
ifrnvscv,  suppurate,  <  i/iirvog,  suppurating,  fes- 
tering, <  ev,  in,  -I-  mov,  pus.]  In  pathol.,  the 
presence  of  pus  in  a  pleural  cavity;  pyothorax. 
The  word  was  formerly  used  for  other  purulent 
accumulations. 

empyemic  (em-pi-em'ik),  a.  [<  empyema  +  -«c.] 
1.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  empyema. 
— 2.  Affected  .with  emByema:  as,  an  empyemic 
patient. 

empyesis  (em-pi-e'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  t/iiriiTiaic, 
suppuration,  <  efjmvelv,  suppurate:  see  empye- 
ma.] In  pathol.,  pustulous  eruption:  a  term 
used  by  Hippocrates,  and  in  Good's  system  in- 
cluding variola  or  smallpox. 

enipyocele  (em'pi-o-sel),  n.     [=  P.  empyocdle, 

<  Gr.  ifinvo^,  suppurating  (see  empyema),  +  Kifkri, 
tumor.]  m  pathol.,  a  collection  of  pus  within 
the  scrotum. 

empyreal  (em-pi-re'al  or  em-pir'e-al),  a.  and  n. 
[Formerly  also  emperiall  (simulaling  imperial) ; 
=  P.  empyreal,  <  ML.  *empyrceus  (as  if  <  Gr. 
*etnzvpalog,  a  false  form),  LL.  empyrms  or  empy- 
reus,  fiery,  <  LGr.  i/iTrvptoc;,  for  Gr.  e/nrvpog,  in, 
on,  or  by  the  fire,  fiery,  torrid,  <  h,  in,  +  irvp  = 
E.  fire :  see  pyre,  fire.]  I.  a.  Formed  of  pure 
fire  or  light ;  pertaining  to  the  highest  and  pur- 
est region  of  heaven ;  pure. 

Go,  soar  with  £lato  to  th'  empyreal  sphere. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  ii.  23. 

II.  m.  The  empyrean;  the  region  of  celestial 
purity.     [Rare.] 

The  lord-lieutenant  looking  down  sometimes 

From  the  em^real,  to  assure  their  souls 

Against  chance-vulgarisms.  Mrs.  Brouming. 

empyrean  (em-pi-re'an  or  em-pir'e-an),  a.  and 

n.     [=  P.  empyrie  ='t'r.  empirey,  ri.,'=  Sp.  em- 

pireo  =  Pg.  empyreo  =  It.  empireo,  adj.,  <  ML. 

*empyrceus,  neut.  as  a  noun,  *empyr(eum :  see 

empyreal.]   I.  a.  Empyreal;  celestially  refined. 

In  th'  empyrean  heaven,  the  bless'd  abode. 

The  Thrones  and  the  Dominions  prostrate  lie, 

Not  daring  to  behold  their  angry  God. 

Bryden,  Annus  Mirahilis,  1. 1114. 
Yet  upward  she  [the  goddess]  incessant  flies ; 
Eesolv'd  to  reach  the  high  empyrean  Sphere. 

•    Prior,  Carmen  Seculare  (1700),  at.  23. 
Lispings  empyrean  will  I  sometimes  teach 
Thine  honeyed  tongue.  Keats,  Endymion,  ii. 

II.  n.  The  region  of  pure  light  and  fire;  the 
highest  heaven,  where  the  pure  element  of  fire 
was  supposed  by  the  ancients  to  exist:  the 
same  as  the  ether,  the  ninth  heaven  according 
to  ancient  astronomy. 

The  deep-domed  empyrean 
Kings  to  the  roar  of  an  angel  onset. 

Tennyson,  Experiments  in  Quantity. 
empyreumt(em-pi-re'um),M.  [ML.  *empyrcBum: 
see  empyreal.]     Same  as  empyrean. 

Passed  through  aU 
The  winding  orbs  like  an  Intelligence, 
Up  to  the  empyreum.  B.  Jonson,  Fortunate  Isles. 

empyreuma  (em-pi-ro'ma),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  s/i- 
•n-hpev/xa,  a  live  coal  covered  "with  ashes  to  pre- 
serve the  fire,  <  ifarvpevuv,  set  on  fire,  kindle, 

<  £,u7riipof,  on  fire :  SQ6  empyreal.]  In  cTsem.,  the 
pungent  disagreeable  taste  and  odor  of  most 
animal  or  vegetable  substances  when  burned 
in  close  vessels,  or  when  subjected  to  destruc- 
tive distillation. 

empyreumatic,  empyreumatical  (em"pi-ro- 
mat'ik,  -i-kal),  a.  [<  empyreuma{t-)  +  -ic,  -ical] 
Pertaining  to  or  having  the  taste  or  smell  of 
slightly  burned  animal  orvegetable  substances. 
— fitnpyreumatlc  oil,  an  oil  obtained  from  organic  sub- 
stances when  decomposed  by  a  strong  heat. 

empyreumatize  (em-pi-r6'ma-az),  v.  t.;  pret. 
and  pp.  empyreumaUzed,  y^v.'empyreumaUeing. 
[<  empyreuma{t-)  +  -ize.]  To  render  empyreu- 
matic;  decompose  by  heat.     [Rare.] 
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empyrical  (em-pir'i-kal),  a.  [<  Gr.  i/imipoc,  in 
fire,  on  fire :  see  empyreal.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  combustion  or  combustibility.     [Rare.] 

Of  these  and  some  other  empyrical  marks  I  shall  say  no 
more,  as  they  do  not  tell  us  the  defects  of  the  soils. 

Ki)ivan,  Manures,  p.  81. 

empyrosist  (em-pi-ro'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  c/i. 
wvpoxTif,  a  kindling,  heating,  <  e/impdeiv,  equiv. 
to E/iTTDpetiejv, kindle:  see  empyreuma.]  A  gen- 
eral  fire ;  a  conflagration. 

The  former  opinion,  that  held  these  cataclisms  and  em- 
pyroses  universal,  was  such  as  held  that  it  put  a  total  con- 
summation unto  things  in  this  lower  world,  especially 
that  of  conflagration.         Sir  M.  Hale,  Orig.  of  Mankind, 

empyryt,  n.   [ME.  empiry,  <  OP.  empyree,  P.  em- 
pyr6e :  see  empyrean.]    The  empyrean. 
This  heven  is  cald  empiry:  that  is  at  say,  heven  that  is 
fyry.  Ham,pole,  Prick  of  Conscience,  1.  7761. 

emraudt,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  emerald. 

emrod^t,  »•    -An  obsolete  form  of  emerald. 

emrod^t,  «.    -An  obsolete  form  of  hemorrhoid. 

emu^  (e  mu),  n.  [Also  emew,  emeu;  =  Pg.  ema, 
prob.  from  a  native  name.]  1.  A  large  Aus- 
tralian three-toed  ratite  bird  of  the  genus  Dro- 
mcBus  (which  see),  of  which  there  are  several 
species,  as  D.  novce-hollandice,  D.  ater,  and  D.  vr- 
roratus.  These  birds  resemble  cassowaries,  but  belong  to 
a  different  genus  and  subfamily,  and  are  easily  distinguish- 
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ed  by  having  no  casque  or  helmet  on  the  head,  which,  with 
the  neck,  is  more  completely  feathered.  The  plumage  is 
sooty-brown  or  blackish,  and  very  copious,  like  long  curly 
hair,  there  being  two  plumes  to  the  quills,  so  that  each 
feather  seems  double.  The  wings  are  rudimentary,  useless 
for  flight,  and  concealed  in  the  plumage,  ^e  emus  are 
intermediate  in  size  between  the  cassowaries  and  the  os- 
triches. The  species  first  named  above  is  the  one  most 
commonly  seen  in  confinement. 
2.  (a)  [cap.]  [NL.,  orig.  in  the  form -Emew.]  A 
genus  of  cassowaries.  Barrire,  1745.  (J)  The 
specific  name  of  the  galeated  cassowary  of 
Coram,  in  the  form  emeu.  Latham,  1790.  (c)  The 

-ispeeifio  name  of  the  east  Australian  Dromam 
novce-hollandice,  in  the  form  emu.    Stephem. 

emu^  (e'mii),  n.  An  Australian  wood  used  for 
turners'  work.    Laslett. 

emulable  (em'u-la-bl),  a.  [<  emyl{ate)  +  -alle.] 
That  maybe  emulated;  capable  of  attainment 
by  emulous  effort;  worthy  of  emulation. 
[Rare.] 

This  I  say  to  all,  for  none  are  so  complete  but  they  may 
espy  some  Imitable  and  emulable  good,  even  in  meaner 
Christians.  Abp.  Leighton,  On  1  Pet.  ill.  13. 

emulate  (em'u-lat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  emulat- 
ed, ppr.  emulating.  [<  L.  cemulatus,  pp.  of  (Bimtr 
lari  (>  E.  emule,  v.),  try  to  equal  or  excel,  be  emu- 
lous, <  cemulus  (>  F.  emule,  n.),  trying  to  equal 
or  excel:  see  emulous.]  1.  To  strive  to  equal 
or  excel  in  qualities  or  actions ;  vie  or  compete 
with  the  character,  condition,  or  performance 
of;  rival  imitatively  or  competitively:  as,  to 
emulate  good  or  bad  examples;  to  emulate  one's 
friend  or  an  ancient  author. 

I  would  have 
Him  emulate  you  :  'tis  no  shame  to  follow 
The  better  precedent.  B.  Jonson,  Catiline. 

The  birds  sing  louder,  sweeter, 
And  every  note  they  emulate  one  another. 

Fletcher,  PUgrim,  v.  4. 

He  [Dryden]  is  always  imitating— no,  that  is  not  the 

word,  always  emulating — somebody  in  his  more  stnctlr 

poetical  attempts,  for  in  that  direction  he  always  needed 

some  external  impulse  to  set  his  mind  in  motion. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  Ist  ser.,  p.  41- 
2t.  To  be  a  match  or  counterpart  for;  imitate; 
resemble. 

Thine  eye  would  emulate  the  diamond. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  hL  8. 
It  is  likewise  attended  with  a  delirium,  fury,  and  an  in- 
voluntary laughter,  the  convulsion  emulating  this  '""'"'Rj 

The  blossom  opening  to  the  day, 

The  dews  of  heav'n  refln'd. 
Could  naught  of  purity  display,  .,, 

To  ewAjlate  his  mind.    Ooldsmith,  Vicar,  to 
3t.  To  envy. 
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The  councell  then  present,  emulating  my  successe,  would 
not  thinke  it  fit  to  spare  me  fortie  men  to  be  hazzarded 
in  those  vnknowne  regions. 

Capt.  John  Smith,  True  Travels,  I.  136. 

emulatet  (em'-a-lat),  a.  [<  L.  cBmulatus,  pp. : 
see  tlie  verb.]  Emvilative;  eager  to  equal  or 
excel. 

Our  last  king  .  .  . 
Was,  as  you  know,  by  Eortinbras  of  Norway, 
Thereto  priok'd  on  by  a  most  emulate  pride, 
Dar'd  to  the  combat.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  1. 

emulation  (em-u-la'shon),  n.  [=  F.  Emulation 
=  Pr.  emulacio  =  Sp.  emuladon  =  Pg.  emulagSo 
=  It.  emulazione,  <  It.  wmulaUo(n-),  <  mmulari, 
emulate:  see  emidate.']  1.  Love  of  superiority; 
desire  or  ambition  to  equal  or  excel  others ;  the 
instinct  that  incites  to  effort  for  the  attainment 
of  equal  or  superior  excellence  or  estimation  in 
any  respect. 

Among  the  lower  animals  we  see  many  symptoms  of 
emMation,  but  in  them  its  effects  are  perfectly  insignifi- 
cant when  compared  with  those  which  it  produces  in  hu- 
man conduct.  ...  In  our  own  race  emadation  operates 
in  an  infinite  variety  of  directions,  and  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal sources  of  human  improvement. 

J).  Stewart,  Moral  Powers,  I.  ii.  §  5. 

Let  the  man  who  thinks  he  is  actuated  by  generpus 
eimdatian  only,  and  wishes  to  know  whether  there  be 
anything  of  envy  in  the  case,  examine  his  own  heart. 

Beattie,  Moral  Science,  1.  ii.  §  5. 

2.  Effort  to  equal  or  excel  in  qualities  or  ac- 
tions; imitative  rivalry,  as  of  that  which  one 
admires  in  another  or  others :  as,  the  emulation 
of  great  actions,  or  of  the  rich  by  the  poor. 

Then  younger  brothers  may  eate  grasse,  yf  they  cannot 
achieue  to  excell ;  which  will  bring  a  blessed  emulacion  to 
England.  Booke  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  i.  11. 

■The  apostle  exhorts  the  Corinthians  to  an  holy  and  gen- 
eral emmiatwn  of  the  charity  of  the  Macedonians,  in  con- 
tributing freely  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  saints  at  Jerusa- 
lem. South,  Sermons. 

But  now,  since  the  rewards  of  honour  are  taken  away, 
that  virtuous  emulation  is  turned  into  direct  malice. 

J)ryden,  Essay  on  Dram.  Poesy. 

St.  Antagonistic  rivalry ;  malicious  or  injurious 
contention;  strife  for  superiority.    [Unusual.] 

What  madness  rules  in  brain-sick  men. 
When,  for  so  slight  and  frivolous  a  cause. 
Such  factious  emulations  shall  arise. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  iv.  1. 

My  heart  laments  that  virtue  cannot  live 

Out  of  the  teeth  of  emulation.      Shak.,  J.  C,  ii.  3. 

=Syn.  1  and  2.  Emulation,  Competition,  Rivalry.  The 
natural  love  of  superiority  is  known  as  emulation;  in  com- 
mon use  the  word  signifies  the  desire  and  the  resulting 
endeavor  to  equal  or  surpass  another  or  others  in  some 
quality,  attainment,  or  achievement.  It  is  intrinsically 
neutral  laoth  as  to  time  and  motive,  but  it  is  most  fre- 
quently applied  to  the  relations  of  contemporaries  or 
associates,  and  to  feelings  and  efforts  of  an  honorable  na- 
ture. Competition  is  the  act  of  striving  against  others ; 
the  word  is  used  only  where  the  object  to  be  attained  is 
pretty  clearly  in  mind,  and  that  object  is  not  mere  supe- 
riority, but  some  definite  thing :  as,  competition  for  a  prize ; 
competition  in  business.  Rivalry,  unless'qualified  by  some 
favorable  adjective,  is  generally  a  contest  in  which  the 
competitors  push  their  several  interests  in  an  ungenerous 
spirit,  malignant  feelings  being  easily  a  result.  Rivalry 
may  be  general  In  its  character :  as,  the  rivalry  between 
two  states  or  cities ;  in  such  cases  it  may  be  friendly  and 
honorable. 

.  A  noble  emulation  heats  your  breast.  Dryden. 

Envy,  to  which  th'  ignoble  mind's  a  slave. 
Is  emulation  in  the  learn'd  or  brave. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  ii.  191. 

Competition  for  the  crown,  there  is  none  nor  can  be. 

Bacon. 

When  the  worship  of  rank  and  the  worship  of  wealth 
are  in  competition,  it  may  at  least  be  said  that  the  exis- 
tence of  the  two  idols  diminishes  by  dividing  the  force  of 
each  superstition.  Leeky,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  ii. 

Ear-sighted  summoner  of  War  and  Waste 
To  fruitful  strifes  and  rivalries  of  peace. 

Tennyson,  Idylls  of  the  King,  Ded. 

emulative  (em'u-la-tiv),  a.  [<  emulate  +  -*«.] 
Inclined  to  emulation;  rivaling;  disposed  to 
compete  imitatively. 

Yet  since  her  swift  departure  thence  she  press'd, 
He  saw  th'  election  on  himself  would  rest : 
While  all,  vrith  emiilative  zeal,  demand 
To  fill  the  number  of  th'  elected  band. 

Boole,  tr.  of  Tasso's  Jerusalem  Delivered,  v. 
Emulative  power 
Flowed  in  thy  line  through  nndegenerate  Veins. 

Wordsworth,  Ecoles.  Sonnets,  i.  27. 

emulatively  (em'u-la-tiv-li),  adv.  In  an  emu- 
lative manner. 

emulator  (em'u-la-tor),  n.  [F.  Smulateur  = 
Sp.  Pg.  emulador  =  It.  emulatore,  <  L.  cemulator, 
(■cenmlari,  emulate:  see  emulate."]  One  who 
emulates ;  an  imitative  rival  or  competitor. 

As  Virgil  rivalled  Homer,  so  Milton  was  the  emulator  of 

both  these.  Warhurton,  Divine  Legation,  ii.  §  i. 

Full  of  ambition,  an  envious  emulator  of  every  man's 

good  parts,  a  secret  and  villainous  contriver  agamst  me 

his  natural  brother.  Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  1. 1. 
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emillatory  (em'u-la-to-ri),  a.  [<  emulate  +  -ory.] 
Arising  out  of  emulation;  of  or  belonging  to 
emulation ;  denoting  emulation. 

Whether  some  secret  and  emulatory  brawles  passed  be- 
tween Zipporah  and  Mu-iam.  Bp.  Ha;(,  Aaron  and  Miriam. 
At  ale-drinking  emulatory  poems  are  sung 
Between  chivalrous  people. 

O'Curry,  Anc.  Irish,  II.  xxi. 

emulatress  (em'u-la-tres),  n.  [=  F.  ^mulatriee 
=  It.  emulatrice,  <  L.  cemulatrix,  fern,  of  cemula^ 
tor :  see  emulator,]  A  woman  who  emulates. 
[Rare.] 

Truth,  whose  mother  is  History,  the  emulatress  of  time, 
the  treasury  of  actions,  the  witness  of  things  past,  and 
advertiser  of  things  to  come. 

Shelton,  tr.  of  Don  Quixote,  II.  i. 

emulet  (em'ul),  u.  *.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  wnmle  ; 
=  OP.  emuler  =  Sp.  Pg.  emular  =  It.  emulare,  < 
L.  (emulari,  emulate :  see  emulate.]   To  emulate. 

Yet,  oemuling  my  pipe,  he  tooke  in  hond 
My  pipe,  before  that  cemuled  of  many. 

Spenser,  Colin  Clout,  1.  72. 
This  is  the  ground  whereon  the  young  Nassau, 
Emulinff  that  day  his  ancestor's  renown. 
Received  his  hurt. 

Southey,  Pilgrimage  to  Waterloo,  iii. 

emulget  (e-mulj'),  v.  t.  [<  L.  emulgere  (>  It. 
emulgere),  milk  out,  drain  out,  <  e,  out,  +  mul- 
gere  =  E.  milk.]    To  drain  out.    Bailey. 

emulgence  (f-mul'jens),  n.  [<  emulgent:  see 
-ence.]    The  act  of  draining  out.     [Bare.] 

Weak  men  would  be  rendered  nervous  by  the  flattery  of 
a  woman's  worship  ;  or  they  would  be  for  returning  it,  at 
least  partially,  as  though  it  could  be  bandied  to  and  fro 
without  emulgence  of  the  poetry. 

G.  Meredith,  The  Egoist,  xiv. 

emulgent  (e-mul'jent),  a.  and  n.  [=  P.  Emul- 
gent =  Sp.  !Pg.  It.' emulgenie,  <  L.  emulgen(t-)s, 
ppr.  of  emulgere,  milk  out,  drain  out:  see 
emulge.]  I.  a.  Inareai.,  draining  out:  applied 
to  the  renal  arteries  and  veins,  as  draining  the 
urine  from  the  blood. 

II,  TO.  1.  In  areat,  an  emulgent  vessel. —  3. 
In  pharmacology,  a  remedy  which  excites  the 
flow  of  bile. 

emulous  (em'u-lus)^  a.  [<  L.  cemulus,  striving 
to  equal  or  excel,  rivaling;  in  a  bad  sense,  en- 
vious, jealous ;  akin  to  imitari,  imitate :  see 
imitate.]  1.  Desirous  of  equaling  or  excelling, 
as  what  one  admires ;  inclined  to  imitative  ri- 
valry: with  o/ before  an  object:  as,  emulous  of 
anomer's  example  or  virtues.  , 

By  strength 
They  measure  all,  of  other  excellence 
Not  emulous.  Milton,  P.  L.,  vi.  822. 

The  leaders,  picked  men  of  a  courage  and  vigor  tried 
and  augmented  in  fifty  battles,  are  emulous  to  distinguish 
themselves  above  each  other  by  new  merits,  as  clemency, 
hospitality,  splendor  of  living.  Emerson,  War. 

2.  Eivaling;  competitive. 

Both  striuing  in  emulous  contention  whether  shall  adde 
more  pleasure  or  more  profit  to  the  Citie. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  237. 

Sf.  Envious ;  jealous ;  contentiously  eager. 
He  is  not  emulous,  as  Achilles  is.    Shak.,  T.  and  C,  ii.  3. 
What  the  Gaul  or  Moor  could  not  effect. 
Nor  emulous  Carthage,  with  her  length  of  spite, 
Shall  be  the  work  of  one.  B.  Jonson,  Catiline. 

emulously  (em'u-lus-li),  adv.  With  emulation, 
or  desire  of  equaling  or  excelling. 
So  tempt  they  him,  and  errmlously  vie 
To  bribe  a  voice  that  empires  would  not  buy. 

Lansdowne,  To  the  Earl  of  Peterborough. 

emulousness  (em'u-lus-nes),  m.  The  quality  of 
being  emulous. 

emulsic  (e-mul'sik),  a.  [<  emuls(in)  +  4c.]  In 
ehem.,  pertaining  to  or  procured  from  emulsin. 
—Emulsic  acid,  an  acid  procured  from  the  albumen  of 
almonds. 

emulsification  (e-muFsi-fi-ka'shon),  TO.  The 
act  of  emulsifying,  or  the  state  of  beiug  emul- 
sified. 

emulsify  (e-mul'si-fi),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  emul- 
sified, -ppr. 'emulsifying.  [<  L.  emulsus,  pp.  (see 
emulsion),  +  -ficare,  make.]  To  make  or  form 
into  an  emulsion ;  emulsionize. 

Pancreatic  juice  errmlsijies  fat. 

Darwin,  Vegetable  Mould,  p.  37. 

emulsin  (e-mul'sin),  TO.  [<  L.  emulsus,  pp.  of 
emulgere,  milk  out,  drain  out  (see  emulsion),  + 
-«»2.]  In  chem.,  an  albuminous  or  caseous  sub- 
stance found  in  the  white  part  of  both  sweet 
and  bitter  almonds,  and  making  up  about  one 
quarter  of  their  entire  weight,  when  pure  it  is  an 
odorless  and  tasteless  white  powder,  which  is  soluble  in 
water  and  acts  as  a  ferment,  converting  the  amygdalin 
of  almonds  into  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  hydrocyanic  acid, 
and  a  sugar. 

emulsion  (e-mul'shon),  TO.  [<  OF.  emulsion,  F. 
emulsion  =  Sp.  emulmn  =  Pg.  emulsao  =  It. 
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emulsione,  <  L.  as  if  *emulsio(n-),  <  emulsus,  pp. 
of  emulgere,  milk  out,  draia  out :  see  emulge.] 
If.  A  draining  out. 

Were  it  not  for  the  emulsion  to  flesh  and  blood  in  being 
of  a  public  factious  spirit,  I  might  pity  your  inflrniity. 

Howard,  Man  of  Newmarket. 

2.  A  mixture  of  liquids  insoluble  in  one  an- 
other, where  one  is  suspended  in  the  other  in 
the  form  of  minute  globules,  as  the  fat  (butter) 
in  milk:  as,  an  emulsion  oi  cod-liver  oil. —  3. 
Amixture  in  which  solidparticles  are  suspended 
in  a,  liquid  in  which  they  are  insoluble :  as,  a 
camphor  emulsion. — 4.  laphotog.,  a  name  given 
to  various  emulsified  mixtures  used  in  making 
dry  plates,  etc.  See  phoiograpliy. 
emulsionize  (f-mul'shgn-iz),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  emulsionized,  ppr.  'emulsionizing.  [<  emul- 
sion +  -dze.]  To  make  an  emulsion  of;  emul- 
sify: as,  pancreatic  juice  emulsionizes  ia,t. 

This  treatment,  continued  for  seven  or  eight  minutes, 
suffices  to  set  free  the  fat  of  the  milk  from  its  emulsioii- 
ized  state.  Med.  News,  L.  587. 

emulsive  (e-mul'siv),  a.  [=  p.  ^ulsif=  Sp. 
Pg.  It.  emulsivo,  <  L.  emulsus,  pp.  (see  emul- 
sion), +  E.  -ive.]  1.  Softening. —  2.  Yielding 
oil  by  expression:  as,  emulsive  seeds. —  3.  Pro- 
ducing or  yielding  a  milk-Uke  substance:  as, 
emulsive  acids — Emulsive  oU,  rancid  ohve-oil :  in  this 
state  adapted  for  producing  an  emulsion,  and  used  in  dye- 
ing as  a  fixing  agent  for  aluminiiim  or  iron  mordants. 

emunctory  (f-mtmgk'to-ri),  a.  and  to.  [=  P. 
&monctoire  ='  Sp.  Pg.  'emunctorio  =  It.  emun- 
torio,  <  L.  *emunctorims,  adj.,  found  only  as  a 
noun,  neut.,  <  LL.  emunctorium,  a  pair  of  snuff- 
ers, <  L.  emunctus,  pp.  of  emungere,  wipe  or 
blow  the  nose,  <  e,  out,  +  mungere  (scarcely 
used),  blow  the  nose,  =  Gr.  ano-jivaaetv,  mid. 
ano-jj.vaaea6ai,  blow  the  nose;  akm  to  mucus, 
q.  v.]  I.  a.  Excretory;  depuratory;  serving 
to  excrete,  carry  off,  and  discharge  from  the 
body  waste  products  or  effete  matters. 

II.  TO. ;  pi.  emunetories  (-riz).  A  part  or  an 
organ  of  the  body  which  has  an  excretory  or 
depuratory  function;  an  organ  or  a  part  which 
eliminates  effete  or  excrementitious  matters  or 
products  of  decomposition,  as  carbonic  dioxid, 
urea,  oholesterin,  etc. 

emuscationt  (e-mus-ka'shon),  to.  [<  L.  emus- 
care,  clear  from  moss,  <  e,  out,  +  muscns,  moss.] 
A  freeing  from  moss.     [Bare.] 

The  most  infallible  art  of  emuscationis  taking  away  the 
cause  (which  is  superfluous  moisture  in  clayey  and  spew- 
ing grounds),  by  dressing  with  lime.    Evelyn,  Sylva,  xxix. 

emu-wren  (e'mii-ren),  n.  A  small  Australian 
bird  of  the  genus  Stipiturus.  The  webs  of  the  taU- 
feathers  are  decomposed,  somewhat  like  the  plumage  of 
the  emu.  There  are  several  species ;  S.  malachurus  is  an 
example.    See  cut  under  Stipiturus. 

emyd,  emyde  (em'id,  em'id  or  -id),  n.  [=  p. 
Emyde.]  A  member  of  the  family  Emydidce;  a 
fresh-water  tortoise  or  terrapin. 

Emyda  (em'i-da),  TO.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  e/idf  or  ini>^ 
(ifivS-,  e/ivS-),  the  fresh-water  tortoise,  Emys 
lutaria:  see  Emys.]  A  genus  of  soft-shelled 
tortoises,  of  the  family  Trionychidce,  having  the 
shell  very  flat  and  subeircular  in  outline,  and 
the  toes  webbed  and  with  only  three  claws. 
They  are  aquatic,  and  are  often  found  buried  in  the  mud. 
A.  mutica,  of  North  America,  is  a  comparatively  small  spe- 
cies, with  a  smooth  shell.  The  genus  is  closely  related  to 
Aspidon^ctes  (or  Trionyx). 

Emydae  (em'i-de),  n.  pi.    Same  as  Emydidce. 

emyde,  «.    See  emyd. 

Emydea  (e-mid'e-a),  n.pl.  []SrL.,<  Emys  (Emyd-) 
+  -ea.]  The  name  given  by  Huxley  to  a  group 
of  the  Chelonia,  having  usually  horny  cutting 
jaws,  uncovered  by  lips,  the  tympanum  expos- 
ed, the  limbs  slenderer  than  in  Testudinea,  with 
5-clawed  digits  united  by  a  web  only,  and  the 
homy  plates  of  the  carapace  and  plastron  well 
developed.  The  Emydea  as  thus  defined  compose  the 
river-  and  marsh-tortoises,  and  are  divisible  into  two 
groups,  the  terrapins  and  the  chelodines.  See  terrapin, 
Chelodines. 

emydian  (e-mid'i-an),  a.  [<  Emys  (Emyd-)  + 
-ian.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  group  of  tor- 
toises typified  by  the  genus  Emys. 

emydid  (em'i-did),  TO.    A  tortoise  of  the  family 


Emydidse  (e-mid'1-de),  to.  pi.  [NL.,  also  writ- 
ten contr.  Emydce;  <  Emys  (Emydr)  -I-  -idee.]  A 
family  of  ch'elonians,  the  so-called  fresh-wa- 
ter turtles,  fresh-water  tortoises,  or  terrapins. 
It  includes  a  large  series  of  diverse  forms,  some  of  which 
are  as  terrestrial  as  the  true  land-tortoises  (Testudinidm), 
and  have  a  highly  convex  carapace,  though  most  are 
aquatic,  with  fiattened  shell.  There  are  about  60  species, 
of  numerous  genera,  agreeing  in  their  hard  shell,  well- 
formed  feet  adapted  both  for  walking  and  swimming, 
usually  5-toed  before  and  4-toed  behind,  and  furnished 
with  claws.  They  inhabit  northern  temperate  and  tropi- 
cal regions,  within  which  they  are  widely  distributed. 
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A  few  occur  in  salt  or  brackish  water.  The  leading  gen- 
era are  Emys,  Ciatudo  (the  box-tortoises),  Chelopus  (the 
speckled  turtles),  etc.  The  salt-water  terrapin  of  the  At- 
lantic States,  Malacodemmys  pcUustris,  well  known  to  epi- 
cures, belongs  to  this  family.  By  some  the  name  is  sup- 
planted by  CUmmyidce,  the  genus  Emys  beiug  referred  to 
the  family  CMudinidce,  and  by  others  the  family  is  con- 
sidered to  be  inseparable  from  the  Testudinidx.  Also 
Einydce.    See  cuts  under  carapace,  Cistudo,  and  tertapin. 

emydin  (em'i-din),  n.  [<  Gr.  ifiii^  (sfivS-),  the 
fresh-water  tortoise,  +  -in2.]  In  chem.,  a  white 
nitrogenous  substance  contained  in  the  yolk  of 
turtles'  eggs.  It  is  closely  related  to,  if  not 
identical  with,  vitellin. 

Emydinal  (em-i-di'na),  11.  [Nil.,  <  Gr.  kjihi  or 
ifivg  {kjivd-,  i/tvS-),  the  fresh-water  tortoise,  + 
-infli.]  A  genus  of  fresh-water  tortoises,  typi- 
cal of  the  Enujdinidm. 

Emydina^  (em-i-di'na),  «.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Emys 
(Emyd-)  +  -ina^.']  A  subfamily  of  EmydidcB  or 
ClemmyidcB,  typified  by  the  genus  Emys,  and  in- 
eluding  most  species  of  the  family,  it  was  limited 
byGray  to  those  tortoiseswhich  have  the  head  covered  with 
a  thin  hard  sicin,  the  zygomatic  arch  distinct,  the  fore  limbs 
covered  in  front  by  thin  scales  and  cross-bands,  and  the 
spreading  toes  strong  and  webbed. 

Umydillidse  (em-i-din'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Emy- 
dind^  +  -idfls.]  Afamilyof soft-shelledtortoises, 
typified  by  the  genus  Emydina,  including  a  few 
Asiatic  species  referred  usually  to  the  Triony- 
ckidm,  having  the  edge  of  the  disk  strengthened 
by  a  series  of  internal  bones,  the  skull  oblong, 
convex,  and  swollen,  and  the  palate  with  a  cen- 
tral groove.    -Also  Emydinadm. 

emydoid  (em'i-doid),  a.  and  n.    I.  a.  Resem- 
bling or  related  to  a  tortoise  of  the  genus  Emys; 
belonging  to  the  family  Emydidce. 
II.  n.  A  tortoise  of  the  family  Emydidce. 

Emydoidae  (em-i-doi'de),  11.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Emys 
{Emyd-)  +  -oida.']  A  family  of  tortoises,  typi- 
fied by  the  genus  Emys,  including  th6  Clemmy- 
idcB and  Cistudinidce,  and  divided  into  5  subfam- 
ilies.   L.  Agassiz.    Se§  cut  under  Cistudo. 

Emydosauria  (em'^i-do-sS-'ri-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  h/aiQ  or  ijivQ  (k/ivS-,  iiivS-'j,  the  fresh-water 
tortoise,  +  aavpoQ,  a  lizard.]  One  of  several 
names  of  the  order  Crocodilia :  so  called  from 
the  fact  that  the  dermal  armor  of  the  croco- 
diles and  alligators  suggests  the  shell  of  a  tor- 
toise.    De  Blaiimille. 

Emys  (em'is),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  iinig  or  kfiiiq^  the 
fresh-water  tortoise.]  A  genus  of  tortoises, 
giving  name  to  the  Emydidce.  The  name  has  been 
variously  employed ;  (a)  For  fresh-water  tortoises  in  gen- 
eral of  the  family  Clemmyidce,  such  as  E.  lutaria  of  Eu- 
rope, now  generally  called  Clemmys  caspica,  and  numerous 
American  species.  (6)  Restricted  to  certain  box-tortoises 
belonging  to  the  family  now  called  Cistudinidce,  such  as 
the  box-tortoise  of  Europe,  Emys  europcea,  which  is  the 
emys  of  Aristotle  and  the  ancients,  and  the  Emys  blan- 
dingi  of  North  America. 

en  (en),  h.  [<  ME.  *en,  <  AS.  *en,  <  L.  en,  <  e, 
the  usual  assistant  vowel,  +  «.]  1.  The  name 
of  the  letter  N,  n.  It  is  rarely  written,  the  sym- 
bol N,  n,  being  used  instead. — 2.  In  j^rinting,  a 
space  half  as  wide  as  an  em,  sometimes  used 
as  a  standard  in  reckoning  the  amoimt  of  a 
compositor's  work.     See  em^,  2. 

en-1.  [ME.  en-,  <  OF.  en-,  rarely  P.  en-  =  Sp. 
"Pg.  en-  =  It.  «K-,  in-,  <  L.  in-  (see  in-^),  an  ad- 
verbial or  prepositional  prefix,  conveying  the 
idea,  aecoroiug  as  the  verb  is  one  of  rest  or  of 
motion,  of  existence  'in'  a  place  or  thing,  or  of 
motion,  direction,  or  inclination  'into'  or  'to'  a 
place  or  thing,  <  in,  prSp.,  in,  into,  =  E.  in: 
see  ini.  In  later  L.  in-  usually  became  im-, 
and  so  in  Rom.  ew- usually  becomes  em-,  before 
labials:  see  em-\  im-^.']  A  common  adverbial 
or  prepositional  prefix,  representing  Latiu  in-, 
meaning  primarily '  in '  or  '  into.'  Appearing  first 
in  Middle  English  words  derived  through  Old  Frenchfrom 
Latin,  «7i-l  (before  labials  em-)  has  come  to  be  freely  used  as 
a  prefix  of  words  of  native  as  well  as  of  Eomance  or  Latin 
origin,  being  equivalent  to  m-l  of  pure  English  origin  and 
to  in-2  of  direct  Latin  origin,  and  hence  often  restored  to 
the  pure  Latin  form.  Hence  forms  in  en-l  (em-i)  and  in-2 
(ijn-2)  are  frequently  found  (even  in  Middle  English)  co- 
existiJlg,  as  enclose,  inclose,  enquire,  inquire,  enwrap,  in- 
wrap,  ei^old,  infold,  with,  however,  a  tendency  in  one  or 
other  of  the  forms  to  disappear,  or  to  become  partly  differ- 
entiated in  use.  Before  labials  en-  becomes  em-,  as  in  em- 
hellish,  emJ>race,  but  may  remain  unchanged  before  m,  as 
in  enmewoT  emmew.  As  a  verbal  prefix,  en-,  when  joined 
to  a  noun,  or  a  verb  from  a  noun,  may  retain  its  original 
meaning  of  '  in '  (•  put  in '),  as  in  encage  (put  in  a  cage),  en- 
fold, enfetter,  encapgule,  etc.;  or  when  prefixed  to  an  ad- 
jective or  a  noun,  it  may  denote  a  change  from  one  state 
into  another  ('  make  ...'),  as  in  enable  (make  able),  en- 
rich, enslave,  er^franchise,  enlarge,  and  hence  has  often  the 
effect  simply  of  a  verb-forming  prefix.  In  some  cases, 
prefixed  to  a  verb,  it  has  no  additional  force,  as  in  enMndle, 
encaptivate. 

en-i^.  [F.,  etc.,  en-,  <  L.  en-,  <  Gr.  iv-  (before  gut- 
turals cy-),  a  prefix  conveying  with  verbs  the 
idea  of  '  in'  or  ^  at'  a  place,  etc.,  with  adjectives 
thepossession  of  a  quality,  'having,'  'with,'  'in' 
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(=  L.  in-,  >  enA,  above),  <  h,  prep.,  =  L.  in 
—  E.  in:  see  »«i.]  An  adverbial  or  preposi- 
tional prefix  of  Greek  origin,  meaning  primari- 
ly 'in':  chiefly  in  scientific  or  technical  words 
of  modern  formation,  as  in  encephalon,  enan- 
thema,  etc. 
-en^. 


[(1)  ME.  -en  (sometimes  spelled  -»b,  -yn), 
late'r  often  -e,  the  two  forms  long  coexisting; 
earliest  ME.  always  -en  (weak  verbs  -en  or  -ien), 

<  AS.  -an  (weak  verbs  -an  or  4an,  -igean), 
ONorth.  -a,  -ia  =  OS.  -an  {-on)  =  OPries.  -a  = 
D.-en  =  OHG.  -an  {-en,  -on),  MHG.  G.  -en  = 
Icel.  -a  {-ja)  =  Sw.  -a  {-ja)  =  Dan.  -e  =  Goth,  -an 
{-jan),  the  reg.  Teut.  inf.  suffix,  quite  different 
from  the  L.  inf.  sufSx,  -re  {-d-re,  -e-re,  -i-re, 
-i-re),  but  cognate  with  Gr.  -evai,  later  reg.  -ew, 
and  orig.  dat.  of  *-ana,  an  orig.  noun  suffix. 
(2)  ME.  -en,  often  only  -e,  <  AS.  -en  =  OS.  -an 
=  OPries.  Fries.  MD.  D.  MLG.  LG.  -en  =  OHG. 
-aii,  MHG.  G.  -en  =  Icel.  -ire»  =  Sw.  Dan.  -en 
=  Goth,  -an-s,  the  reg.  pp.  suffix  of  strong 
verbs,  =  L.  -»-ms  =  Gr.  -v-of  =  Skt.  -nras,  an 
adj.  suffix.  (3)  <  ME.  -en-en,  -m-en  (the  final 
syllable  being  a  different  suffix,  -e»i  (1) ),  <  AS. 
-n-an,  -n-ian  (as  in  fcestnian,  >  B.  fasten,  make 
fast)  =  Goth,  -n-an,  ;prop.  intr.,  as  in  Goth. 
fullnan,  become  full,  in  verbs  formed  on  the 
pp.  of  strong  verbs,  -an-s  =  AS.  and  E.  -en, 
etc.  See  (2),  above.  (4)  ME.  -en,  often  -e,  in 
later  ME.  a  general  pi.  suffix,  in  earlier  ME. 
confined  to  ind.  and  subj.  pret.  pi.  and  subj. 
pres.,  the  ind.  pros,  (and  impv.  pi.)  having  -eth, 

<  AS.  -ath,  -iath.  The  AS.  verb-forms  with  pi. 
term,  -n  were  (in  all  3  persons)  subj.  pres.  -en 
{-ien),  ind.  pret.  -on  {-an),  subj.  -en.  Like  forms 
are  found  in  the  other  Teut.  tongues,  being  worn- 
down  and  assimilated  forms  of  elements  orig.  of 
different  origin.]    A  termination  of  various  ori- 

fin,  used  in  the  formation  of  verbs,  (o)  The  in- 
nitive  suffix,  now  obsolete,  as  in  Middle  English  singen, 
escapen,  pullen,  etc.,  modern  English  sing,  escape,  pull, 
etc.  In  late  Middle  English  the  -n  fell  away  (singe,  es- 
cape, pulle,  etc.),  but  the  -e  continued  to  be  pronounced, 
at  least  optionally,  until  near  the  end  of  the  Middle  Eng- 
lish period;  in  modern  English  the  -e,  though  always  si- 
lent, is  retained  in  spelling  after  a  single  consonant  follow- 
ing a  long  vowel  (as  in  escape)  and  in  some  other  positions. 
(6)  The  suffix  of  the  past  participle  of  strong  verbs  (Middle 
Enghsh  and  Anglo-Saxon  -en),  aa  in  risen,  written,  etc.,  past 
participlesofriffe,?m(e,  etc.  In  Middle  English  the -7i  often 
fell  away  (risen  or  rise,  writen  or  wriie,  etc.) ;  hence  in  mod- 
ern English  many  coexisting  forms  in  -en  and  -e  silent  or 
absent,  as  broken  and  broke,  written  and  vn-it,  beaten  and 
beat^  sunken  and  sunk,  etc.  In  most  of  these  pairs  there  is 
a  slight  differentiation  of  use  (as  sunken,  drunken,  adj.. 
sunk,  drunk,  pp.),  or  one  form  is  obsolete  (vtrit,  pp.,  etc.) 
or  regarded  as  "  incorrect "  (broke,  spoke,  etc.),  oris  merely 
vulgar  (riz  for  risen,  etc.).  In  some  cases  the  past  par- 
ticiple in  -en  is  modern,  the  verb  being  originally  weak 
(with  past  participle  in  -ed^),  as  in  uforn,  pp.  of  wear. 
In  most  of  such  instances  the  older  form  in  -ed^  is  still  in 
prevalent  use,  as  in  sewed  or  sewn,  sawed  or  savm,  proved 
or  3>roven,  etc. ,  the  -ed2  being  in  some  instances  absorbed, 
as  in  hid  or  hidden,  chid  or  chidden,  (c)  A  suffix  form- 
ing verbs  from  adjectives,  as  weaken,  fatten,  etc.  Origi- 
nally such  verbs  were  only  intransitive  (*  become  weak, 
fat,'  etc.),  but  now  they  are  also  transitive  (*  nutke  weak, 
fat,"  etc.).  (d)  In  Middle  English,  a  plural  suffix  of  verbs : 
as,  they  aren,  weren,  sayen,  singen,  sungen,  etc.  It  is  now 
reduced  to  silent  -e  or  entirely  lost. 
•en2.  [<  ME.  -en,  <  AS.  -en  =  D.  -en  =  OHG. 
MHG.  G.  -en,  etc.,  =  Goth,  -in-s,  -ein-s  =  L. 
4-wu^s  =  Gr.  -i-vo-Q  =  Skt.  4-na-s,  an  adj.  suffix, 
radically  identical  with  -e«i  (2),  pp.  suffix.]  A 
suffix  forming  adjectives  from  nouns  of  mate- 
rial, as  ashenX,  ashen^,  earthen,  oaken,  wooden, 
golden,  sometimes  simply  -n,  as  oedarn,  eldern, 
silvern,^  etc.  Many  such  words  are  obsolete,  dialectic, 
or  archaic,  as  elnwn,  treen,  clayen,  hairvn,  etc. ;  many  are 
also,  some  chiefly  or  exclusively,  nouns,  as  aspen,  linden, 
linen,  woolen. 

■ep?.  [<  ME.  -en,  <  AS.  -en  (gen.  dat.  -erme),  ear- 
lier -in,  4nne  =  OHG.  -in  {-inrm),  MHG.  -ire,  4nne, 
G.  -in  =  L.  -ina  (as  in  regina,  queen)  =  Gr.  -iwa, 
-a-iva  =  Skt.  -dni,  f em.  suffix.]  A  feminine  suf- 
fix, of  which  only  a  few  relics  exist  in  native 
English  words,  as,  for  example,  vixen,  from 
-Ajiglo-Saxon  fyxen  (=  German  fiichsin),  a  fe- 
male fox :  in  some  instances  regarded  as  having 
a  diminutive  force,  as  in  maiden,  from  Anglo- 
Saxon  mcegden,  etc.  See  vioeen,  maiden,  and 
compare  elfin. 

•en*.  [<  ME.  -en,  often  -e,  and,  with  double  pi., 
-en-e,  <  AS.  -an,  the  nom.  aco.  pi.  (and  gen.  dat. 
etc.  sing.)  term,  of  weak  nouns  (nom.  sing, 
mase.  -a,  fem.  and  neut.  -e),  =  OS.  -««  =  OHG. 
-am,  MHG.  G.  -en  =  Goth.  -a«-s  =  L.  4n-es  (e.  g., 
homines,  pi.  of  homo)  =  Gr.  -ev-ef  =  Skt.  -dvras; 
being,  in  AS.,  etc.,  the  stem  suffix  -an,  used  as 
a  si^  of  the  pi.,  the  real  pi.  suffix  {-as,  -es,  -s) 
having  fallen  away.]  The  plural  suffix  of  a  few 
nouns,  as  oxen,  brethren,  children,  and  (archaic 
and  poetical)  eyne  or  een  (=  eyen),  Mne  (=  kyen), 
shoon,  dial,  hosen,  hoiisen,  peasen,  etc.    in  these 
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the  termination  is  of  Middle  English  origin,  except  In 
oxen  (from  Anglo-Saxon  oxan),  eyne,  een  (from  Anglo- 
Saxon  edgan),  hosen  (from  Anglo-Saxon  hosan),  peaieu 
(from  Anglo-Saxon  pisan). 

-en^.  A  suffix  of  various  other  origins  besides 
those  mentioned  above :  often  ultimately  iden- 
tical with  -an  (Latin  -amis),  as  in  afeen,  den- 
izen, dozen,  etc.,  but  having  also,  as  in  often, 
midden,  etc.,  other  sources  ascertainable  upon 
reference  to  the  word  concerned. 

enable  (e-na'bl),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  enabled,  ppr. 
enabling.  [FormeTly&lsoinable;  KME.enahlen; 
<  ere-l  +  afifei.]  I,  trans.  1.  To  make  able; 
furnish  with  adequate  power,  ability,  means,  or 
authority;  render  competent. 

Temperance  gives  nature  her  full  ijlay,  and  .enables  her 
to  exert  herself  in  all  her  force  and  vigoui'. 

Spectator,  No.  196. 

No  science  of  heat  was  possible  until  the  invention  of 
the  thermometer  enabled  men  to  measure  the  degree  of 
temperature.  J.  Fiske,  Cosmic  Philos.,  I.  34. 

3t.  To  put  in  an  efficient  state  or  condition; 
endow ;  equip ;  fit  out. 

Joy  openeth  and  enableth  the  heart. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  L 

You  are  beholden  to  them,  sir,  that  have  taken  this 
pains  for  you,  and  my  friend,  Master  Truewit,  who  en- 
abled them  for  the  business.       B.  Jonson,  Epicoene,  v.  1. 

=Sjni.  1.  To  empower,  qualify,  capacitate. 
n.  intrans.  To  give  ability  or  competency. 

For  matter  of  policy  and  government,  that  learning 
should  rather  hurt  than  en.able  thereunto  is  a  thing  very 
improbable.  Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  i.  16. 

enablementf  (e-na'bl-ment),  n.  [<  enable  + 
-ment.']    The  act  of  enabling. 

Learning  .  .  .  hath  no  less  power  and  efficacy  in  cna6/e- 
ment  towards  martial  and  military  virtue  and  prowess. 
Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  i.  82. 

enach  (en'aoh),  n.  [Gael,  eineach,  bounty.]  In 
old  Seats  law,  amends  or  satisfaction  for  a  crime, 
fault,  or  trespass. 

enact  (e-nakf),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  enaeten;  <  e»-i  + 
act.']  1.  To  decree;  establish  by  the  wiU  of 
the  supreme  power ;  pass  into  a  statute  or  es- 
tablished law;  specifically,  to  perform  the  last 
act  of  a  legislature  to,  as  a  bill,  giving  it  va- 
lidity as  a  law;  give  sanction  to,  as  a  bill. 

Through  all  the  periods  and  changes  of  the  Church  it 
hath  beene  prov'd  that  God  hath  still  reserv'd  tohimselfe 
the  right  of  enacting  Church-Government. 

Milton,  Church-Government,  i.  2. 

It  was  enacted  that,  for  every  ton  of  Malmsey  or  Tyne 
wine  brought  into  England,  ten  good  bowstaves  should  also 
be  imported.  Encyc.  Brit.,  II.  872. 

2.  To  act ;  perform ;  effect. 

The  king  enacts  more  wonders  than  a  n^an, 
Daring  an  opposite  to  every  danger. 

Shak.,  Eich.  IIL,  v.  4. 

3.  To  act  the  part  of ;  represent  on  or  as  on 
the  stage. 

Ham.  And  what  did  you  enact  ? 
Pol.  I  did  enact  Julius  Ceesar :  I  was  killed  i'  the  Capi- 
tol ;  Brutus  killed  me.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

Enacting  clause,  the  introductory  clause  of  a  legislative 
bill  or  act,  heglnnmg  "Be  it  enacted  by,"  etc.  A  common 
means  of  defeating  a  bill  in  its  initial  stages  Is  a  motion  to 
strike  out  its  enacting  clause,  which  if  successful  carries 
all  the  rest  with  it. 
enactt,  n.  [ME.  ;<  eraac*,  «.]  An  enactment; 
an  act. 

This  enacte  so  to  endure  by  force  of  this  present  yelde 
[gild].  English  GUda  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  404. 

enactive  (e-nak'tiv),  a.    [<  enact  +  -we.]   Hav- 
ing power  to  enact,  or  establish  as  a  law. 
enactment  (e-nakt'ment),  n.  [<  enact  +  -men*.] 

1.  The  act  of  enacting  or  decreeing;  specifi- 
cally, the  passing  of  a  bill  into  a  law :  the  swst 
of  giving  validity  to  a  law  by  vote  or  decree. 

In  1176,  precise  enactment  established  the  jury  system, 
still  rude  and  imperfect,  as  the  usual  mode  of  trial. 

WeUh,  Eng.  Lit.,  I.  «1- 

2.  A  law  enacted;  a  statute  ;  an  act. 

If  we  look  simply  at  the  written  enactments,  we  should 
conclude  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  pagan  worship 
was,  at  an  early  period,  absolutely  and  universally  sup- 
pressed. Ledcy,  Rationalism,  L  68. 

3.  The  acting  of  a  part  or  representation  of  a 
character  in  a  play. =Syn.  2.  Statute,  Ordinance,  etc. 
See  law'^. 

enactor  (e-nak'tor),  n.  [<  enact  +  -or.']  1. 
One  who  enacts  or  decrees;  specifically,  one 
who  decrees  or  establishes  a  law. 

This  is  an  assertion  by  which  the  great  Author  of  our 

nature,  and  Enactor  of  the  law  of  good  and  evil,  is  ntgniy 

dishonoured  and  blasphemed.  , 

Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  It,  W"' 

2.  One  who  acts  or  performs.    Shah 
enacturet  (e-nak'tur),  n.     [<  enact  +  ^wej 
Purpose;  effect;  action. 
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The  violence  of  either  grief  or  joy 

Their  own  etiactures  with  themselves  destroy. 

Sliak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 
enaget,  i).  t.     [<  OF.  enagier,  enaagier,  declare 
of  age,  pp.  enaagU,  aged,  <.  en-  +  aage,  age: 
see  age.^    To  age;  make  old. 

That  never  hail  did  Harvest  preiudice, 
That  never  frost,  nor  snowe,  nor  slippery  ice 
The  fields  en-ag'd, 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii.,  Eden. 

Eualiornis  (e-nal-i-6r'nis),  n.  [<  Gr.  kvdlioQ,  in, 
on,  or  of  the  sea  (<  ev,  in,  +  aX^,  the  sea),  + 
bjyvci,  a  bird.]  A  genus  of  fossil  Cretaceous 
birds,  discoveredby  Barrett  in  1858  in  the  Upper 
Greensand  of  Cambridge,  England,  it  was  de- 
scribed by  Seeley  in  1866  under  the  name  Pelagornie  (P. 
ban-etti),  which,  being  preoccupied  by  Pelagomia  of  Lartet 
(1867),  was  renamed  Enaliorms  by  Seeley  in  1869.  The  re- 
mains appear  to  be  those  of  a  true  bird,  resembling  a  pen- 
guin in  some  respects. 

enaliosaur  (e-nal'i-o-sar),  n.  One  of  the  Enalio- 
sauria. 

Enaliosauria  (e-nal'i-o-s&'ri-a),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  evdXioi,  living  in  t!he  sea"(<  kv,  =  E.  in,  + 
aXg,  the  sea),  +  aavpog,  lizard.]  A  superordinal 
group  of  gigantic  aquatic  Mesozoie  reptiles, 
with  a  very  long  body,  naked  leathery  sMn, 
paddle-like  Umbs,  numerous  teeth  in  longvjaws, 
and  biconcave  vertebrae.  The  group  contained  the 
ichthyosaurians,  plesiosaurians,  and  other  marine  mon- 
sters now  placed  in  different  orders.  The  term  is  now 
little  used ;  it  sometimes,  however,  still  covers  the  two 
current  orders  lehthyosavna  and  Plesiosauria,  or  lehthy- 
opterygia  and  Sauropterygia. 

enaliosaurian  (e-nal"i-o-s&'ri-an),  a.  and  n.  I. 
a.  Pertaining  to  the  Enaliosauria. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Enaliosauria;  an  enalio- 
saur. 

enallage  (e-nal'a-je),  n.  [=  F.  Snallage  =  8p. 
enalage  =  Fg.  It.  enallage,  <  L.  enallage,  <  Gr. 
ivaXTuiy^,  an  interchange,  <  evaUdaaeiv,  inter- 
change, (.  tv,  in,  -f-  dTMiaaeiv,  change,  \  aXAoc, 
other:  see  asKo-.]  In  gram.,  a  figure  consisting 
in  the  substitution  of  one  form,  inflection,  or 
part  of  speech  for  another.  Special  names  are  given 
to  subdivisions  of  this  figure.  The  substitution  of  one  part 
of  speech  for  another  is  antimeria  ;  that  of  one  case  for 
another  is  antiptosis.  Interchange  of  the  functions  of  two 
cases  in  one  phrase  is  a  foiTa  of  hypaUage.  Enallage  of 
gender  can  hardly  be  illustrated  in  English.  Antiptosis 
is  exemplified  in  the  colloquial  "It's  me "  for  "  It  is  I." 
Enallage  of  number  is  seen  in  the  royal  and  literary  "  we  " 
tor  "  I,"  and  in  our  modern  established  "  you"  for  "thou." 

Not  changing  one  word  for  another,  by  their  accidents 
or  cases,  as  the  Enallage. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  143. 

Enallostega  (en-a-los'te-ga),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (F. 
Enallosthgues,  D'Orbigny),  X  Gr.  ev,  in,  -1-  dllog, 
other  (one  besides),  +  rfyof,  roof.]  A  division 
of  f  oraminif  ers,  having  the  cells  disposed  in  two 
alternating  rows. 

enambusht  (en-am'biish),  v.  t.  [<  e«-i  +  am- 
6Msft.]     To  place  or  conceal  in  ambush. 

Explor'd  th'  embattled  van,  the  deep'ning  line, 
Th'  ena/nibush'd  phalanx,  and  the  springing  mine. 

Cawthom,  Elegy  on  Capt.  Hughes. 

enamel  (e-nam'el),  n.  [<  MB.  enamaile  (with 
prefix  en-,  due  to  the  verb  enamelen),  prop. 
*amaile,  amel,  amell,  amelle,  amall,  aumayl,  lat- 
er ammell  (>  D.  G.  email  =  Dan.  emaille  =  Sw. 
emalj),  <  OF.  esmail,  F.  4mail,  enamel:  see 
a»»eZ.]  1.  In  ceram.,  a  vitrified  substance, 
either  transparent  or  opaque,  applied  as  a  coat- 
ing to  pottery  and  porcelain  of  many  kinds. 
It  IS  simply  a  fusible  kind  of  glass,  and  when  transparent 
is  commonly  called  glaze.  A  vitreous  coating  of  similar 
character  is  applied  to  a  class  of  iron  utensils  for  cooking, 
etc.,  and  is  made  to  serve  other  useful  purposes. 

2.  In  the  fine  arts,  a  vitreous  substance  or  glass, 
opaque  or  transparent,  and  variously  colored, 
applied  as  a  coating  on  a  surface  of  metal  or 
of  porcelain  (see  def .  1)  for  purposes  of  decora- 
tion. It  consists  of  easily  fusible  salts,  such  as  the  sili- 
cates and  borates  of  sodium,  potassium,  lead,  etc.,  to 
which  various  earths  and  metallic  oxids  are  added  to  give 
the  desired  colors.  These  enamels  ai'e  now  prepared  in 
the  form  of  sticks,  like  sealing-wax,  and  for  use  arL  pul- 
verized, and  applied  to  the  surface  eitlier  dry  or  moistened 
so  as  to  form  a  paste.  The  object  to  be  enameled  is  then 
exposed  to  a  moderate  temperature  in  a  mufSe,  and  the 
vitreous  substance  becomes  sufficiently  fluid  to  form  a 
brilliant  and  adhesive  coating.  Enamels  in  modem  times 
include  an  infinite  number  of  tints ;  but  those  of  the  an- 
cient Orientals  and  of  the  Byzantine  empire  present  but 
few  colors,  and  those  distinctly  contrasting.  See  def.  3, 
and  Limoges  enamel,  below. 

3.  Enamel-work:  a  piece  or  sort  of  work  whose 
chief  decorative  quality  lies  in  the  enamel  it- 
self: as,  a  fine  piece  of  cloisonne  enamel;  a  spe- 
cimen of  enamel  a  jour,  of  this  work  there  are  three 
distinct  classes  :  (1)  doisonni  enamel,  in  which  partitions 
surrounding  the  compartments  of  enamel  of  each  different 
color  are  formed  of  wire  of  rectangular  section  secured  to 
the  body  or  foundation ;  (2)  champlevi  enamel,  in  which 
the  surface  of  the  background  is  engraved  or  hollowed  out 
to  receive  the  enamel ;  (3)  surface-enamel,  in  which  the 
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whole  surface  of  a  plate  of  metal  is  covered  with  the 
enamel,  which  when  fused  affords  a  smooth  ground  for 
painting.  A  famiUar  instance  of  the  last  kind  of  enamel- 
work  IS  the  dial  of  a  common  watch,  which  is  enameled  on 
copper  in  white,  the  figures  being  painted  upon  it  in  black 
enamel.  Champlevi  enamel  is  most  used  for  jewelry  and 
similar  decorative  work. 

About  her  necke  a  sort  of  faire  rubies 
In  white  fioures  of  right  fine  enamaile. 

The  Assetnhly  of  Ladies,  1.  634. 
4.  Any  smooth,  glossy  surface  resembling  ena- 
mel, but  produced  by  means  of  varnish  or  lac- 
quer, or  in  some  other  way  not  involving  vitri- 
fication: as,  the  enamel  of  enameled  leather, 
paper,  slate,  etc.— 5.  In  anat.,  the  hardest  part 
of  a  tooth ;  the  very  dense,  smooth,  glistening 
substance  which  crowns  a  tooth  or  coats  a  part 
of  its  surface :  distinguished  from  dentin  and 
irom  cement,  it  is  always  superficial,  and  represents  a 
special  modification  of  epithelial  substance.  It  is  usually 
white,  sometimes  red,  as  in  the  front  teeth  of  most  ro- 
dents, or  reddish-black,  as  in  the  teeth  of  most  shrews. 
See  cut  under  tooth. 

All  the  bones  of  the  body  are  covered  with  a  periosteum, 
except  the  teeth ;  where  it  ceases,  and  an  enarniM  of  ivory, 
which  saws  and  files  will  hardly  touch,  comes  into  its 
place.  Paley,  Nat.  Theol.,  xi. 

6.  Figuratively,  gloss;  polish. 

There  is  none  of  the  ingenuity  of  Mlicaja  in  the  thought, 
none  of  the  hard  and  brilliant  enamel  of  Petrarch  in  the 
style.  .  Maeaulay. 

7.  In  cosmeUcs,  a  coating  appKed  to  the  skin, 
giving  the  appearance  of  a  beautiful  complex- 
ion— Battersea  enamel,  a  kind  of  suif  ace-enamel  pro- 
duced in  Battersea,  London,  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  pieces  of  this  enamel  are  usually  decorated  by  a 
transfer  process  similar  to  that  used  for  porcelain  and 
English  delft;  they  include  needle-cases,  etuis,  and  es- 
pecially plaques  with  portraits.— Canton  enamel,  a  va- 
riety of  surface-enamel  in  which  the  ground  is  usually 
plain  white,  yellow,  or  light  blue,  and  is  decorated  with 
enamel  paintings  in  many  colors,  representing  conven- 
tional flowers,  scrolls,  etc.  Vases,  incense-bumers,  etc., 
are  made  of  it,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  successful  of  mod- 
ern Chinese  artistic  industries. —  Champlevi  enamel. 
See  def.  3,  and  champlevi. —  Cloisonn^  enamel.  See 
def.  3,  and  cloisonrii. — Enamel  k  jour,  a  kind  of  en- 
amel in  which  there  is  no  background,  the  enamel  be- 
ing made  to  fill  all  the  space  between  the  narrow  bars 
or  wires  which  foim  the  design.  Such  enamel  when  trans- 
lucent shows  as  a  pattern  seen  by  transmitted  light. — 
Enamel-columns,  the  minute  six-sided  prisms  of  which 
the  enamel  of  the  teeth  is  composed.  Also  called  enatnel- 
jprisms,enamei-ro£Zs,  and  fi7ia??ie2-_^&ers.— -Enamel-cuticle, 
a  thin  horny  cuticle  covering  the  outer  surface  of  the  en- 
amel in  unworn  teeth.  Also  called  Nasmyth's  membrane 
and  cuticvXa  dentis. —  Enamel  en  liasse  taille,  a  variety 
of  champlevi  enamel  in  which  the  background  of  the  low- 
ered or  sunken  parts  is  sculptured  with  figures  in  relief, 
the  enamel  itself  being  transparent  to  allow  them  to  be 
seen.— Enamel  en  taille  d'^pargne,  a  variety  of  ohamp- 
lev6  enamel  in  which  tlie  field  is  almost  wholly  cut  away 
or  hollowed  out  for  the  reception  of  the  enamel,  leaving 
only  narrow  dividing  lines  of  the  metallic  background. — 
Flocked  enamel,  enamel  used  for  ornamenting  a  glass 
surface  which  has  been  made  dull  by  grinding  or  by  the 
use  of  acid. — Glass  enamel,  an  opaque  or  semi-opaque 
glass  having  a  milky  appearance,  due  to  the  addition  of 
binoxid  of  tin.  It  is  used  for  window  transparencies  and 
"porcelain"  lamp-shades. — Incrusted  enamel,  disks  or 
similar  small  flat  pieces  of  enameled  metal  inlaid  in  a 
larger  surface,  as  of  chased  metal  or  filigree.— Limoges 
enamel,  a  variety  of  surface-enamel  produced  especially 
at  Limoges  in  France,  in  which  vessels  and  decorative 
pieces  of  various  kinds  and  sizes  are  ornamented  with  pic- 
torial subjects  painted  in  many  colors  and  in  gold.  This 
work  reached  its  greatest  excellence  at  the  time  of  the 
Eenaissance. 

enamel  (e-nam'el),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  enameled 
or  enamelled,  ppr.  enameUng  or  enamelling.  [< 
ME.  enamelen,  enaumaylen,  <  OF.  enamailler, 
enameler,  enamaler  (in  pp.),  <  en-  +  esmailler,  > 
ME.  amelen,  amilen  (see  amel,  v.),  F.  ^mailler  (> 
D.  emailleren  =  G.  emailUren  =  Dan.  emaMlere 
=  Sw.  emaljera)  =  Sp.  Pg.  esmaltar  =  It.  smal- 
tare,  enamel;  from  the  noun.]  I.  trans.  1. 
To  lay  enamel  upon;  cover  or  decorate  with 
enamel. 

Ther  wer  bassynes  ful  bryst  of  brende  golde  clere, 
Enaumaylde  with  aser  &  eweres  of  sute. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Moms),  ii.  1457. 
A  knife  he  bore. 
Whose  hilt  was  well  enamelled  o'er 
With  green  leaves  on  a  golden  ground. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  107. 

2.  To  form  a  glossy  surface  like  enamel  upon : 
as,  to  enamel  cardboard;  specifically,  to  use 
an  enamel  upon  the  skin. —  Sf.  To  variegate  or 
adorn  with  different  colors. 

The  pleasing  fume  that  fragrant  Koses  yeeld. 
When  wanton  Zephyr,  sighing  on  the  field, 
Enanvmels  all. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  i.  6. 

Enameled  cloth.  See  dotA.— Enameled  glass.  See 
gla^s. 

II.  intrans.  To  practise  the  use  of  enamel 
or  the  art  of  enameling. 

Though  it  were  foolish  to  colour  or  enamO,  upon  the 
glasses  of  telescopes,  yet  to  gild  the  tubes  of  them  may 
render  them  more  acceptable  to  the  users,  without  les- 
sening the  clearness  of  the  object.  Boyle. 


enantiomorphic 

enamelar,  enamellar  (e-nam'el-ar),  a.  [< 
enamel  +  -ar.']  Consisting  of  enamel ;  resem- 
bling enamel ;  smooth ;  glossy.     [Rare.] 

enamel-blue  (e^am'el-blo),  u.   Same  as  smalt. 

enameler,  enameller  (e-nam'el-er),  n.  [< 
enamel  +  -erl.]  One  who  enamels ;  one  whose 
occupation  is  the  laying  on  of  enamels. 

She  put  forth  unto  him  a  little  rod  or  wand  all  fiery, 
such  as  painters  or  enamMlers  use. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  461. 
It  is  certain  that  in  the  reigns  of  the  two  first  Edward? 
there  were  Greek  enamellers  in  England,  who  both  prac- 
tised and  taught  the  art.    Walpole,  Anecdotes,  I.  ii.,  note. 
Enamelers'  copper.    See  copper. 

enamel-germ  (e-nam'el-j6rm),  n.  The  epi- 
thelial germ  of  the  enamel  of  teeth ;  the  rudi- 
ment of  the  enamel-organ. 

enamelist,  enamellist  (e-nam'el-ist),  n.  [< 
enamel  +  -isi.]     Same  as  enameler. 

enamel-kiln  (e-nam'el-kil),  n.  A  kiln  in  which 
pottery,  glass,  etc.,  are  exposed  to  a  low  heat, 
such  as  is  suitable  for  fixing  enamel-colors, 
gold,  etc.  Such  kilns  are  generally  built  of  large  earth- 
enware slabs,  having  flues  through  which  the  smoke  and 
flame  of  the  fire  pass  without  entering  the  body  of  the 
kiln. 

enamellar,  enameller,  etc.   See  enamelar^  etc. 

enamel-membrane  (e-nam'el-mem"bran),  n. 
The  layer  of  cylindrical  cells  of  the  enamel- 
organ  of  a  tooth  which  stand  on  the  surface 
of  the  dentinal  part  of  a  developing  tooth. 

enamel-organ  (e-nam'el-6r''''gan),  n.  The  enam- 
el-germ of  a  tooth  after  it  has  separated  from 
the  epithelium  of  the  mouth  and  forms  a  cap 
over  the  dentinal  portion  of  the  tooth,  it  con- 
sists of  a  lining  of  cylindrical  cells  and  a  covering  of  cu- 
bical cells,  and  is  wadded  with  stellate  cells  in  abundant 
jelly-like  intercellular  substance. 

enamel-painting  (e-nam'el-pan"ting),  n.  Paint- 
ing in  vitrifiable  colors,  especially  upon  a  sur- 
face of  porcelain,  glass^  or  metal,  the  work  be- 
ing subsequently  fired  in  a  muffle  or  kiln.  See 
enamel. 

enamoradof  (e-nam-o-ra'do),  ».  [Sp.  (=  It. 
innamorato,  q.  v.),  <"  ML.  inamoratus,  pp.  of 
enamorar,  inamorare  (>  Sp.,  etc.),  put  in  love: 
see  enamour."]    One  deeply  in  love.  . 

An  enamorado  neglects  all  other  things  to  accomplish 
his  delight.  Sir  T.  Herbert,  Travels  in  Africa,  p.  74. 

enamour  (e-nam'or),  V.  t.  [Also  written,  but 
rarely,  enamor;  <"ME.  enamoured,  pp.,  <  OF. 
enamourer,  enamorer,  F.  enamourer  =  Pr.  Sp. 
Pg.  enamorar,  namorar  =  It.  innamorare,  <  ML. 
inamorare,  put  in  love,  inamorari,  be  in  love, 
<  Jj.  in,  in,  -I-  amor  (>  F.  amour,  etc.),  love: 
see  amor,  amorous.]  To  inflame  with  love; 
charm ;  captivate :  used  chiefly  in  the  past  par- 
ticiple, with  of  or  with  before  the  person  or 
thing:  as,  to  be  enamoured  of  a  lady;  to  be 
enamoured  of  or  vjith  books  or  science. 

What  trust  is  in  these  times? 
They  that  when  Richard  liv'd  would  have  him  die, 
Are  now  become  ena/mour'd  on  his  grave. 

Sliak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  i.  3. 
Oh,  death ! 
I  am  not  yet  enamour'd  of  this  breath 
So  much  but  I  dare  leave  it. 

Fletcher,  Faithful  Shepherdess,  iv.  1. 
Or  should  she,  confident. 
Descend  with  all  her  winning  chai'nis  begirt 
To  enamour,  as  the  zone  of  Venus  once 
Wrought  that  effect  on  Jove.    Milton,  P.  E.,  ii.  214. 

He  became  passionately  enAir/wured  of  this  shadow  of  a 
dream.  Irving. 

=Syn.  To  fascinate,  bewitch. 
enamouritet  (e-nam'o-rit),  n.     [<  enamour  + 
-iiei,  as  in/(M;onfe.]    A  lover.     [Eare.] 
Is  this  no  small  servitude  for  an  enamourite. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  610. 

enamourment  (e-nam'or-ment),  n.  [<  enamour 
+  -ment.  Cf.  OF.  enamourement,  <  enatnourer, 
enamour.]  The  state  of  being  enamoured; 
a  falling  desperately  in  love.  Mrs.  Cowden 
Clarke. 

enanthema  (en-an'-the'ma),  ».  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
iv,  in,  +  av8ri/ia,  as  in  e^dvO^/ia,  an  eruption :  see 
exanthema.]  In  pathol.,  an  eruption  of  the 
mucous  membrane:  distinguished  from  exan- 
thema, an  eruption  of  the  skin. 

enantnesls  (en-an-the'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  h, 
in,  -t-  dv6i]aig,  blossom,  <  dvdelv,  blossom,  bloom. 
Cf .  enanthema.]  In  pathol.,  an  eruption  on  the 
sMn  from  internal  disease,  as  in  scarlet  fever, 
measles,  etc. 

enan'tioblastous  (e-nan''''ti-o-blas'tus),  a.  [< 
Gr.  Evavrioc,  opposite  (see  enantiosis),  +  j3Xa- 
crdg,  germ.]  In  hot.,  having  the  embryb  at  the 
end  of  the  seed  directly  opposite  to  the  hilum. 

enantiomorphic  (e-nan'ti-o-mdr'fik),  a.  Same 
as  enantiomorphous. 


enantiomorphoas 

enantiomorphoilS  (e-nan'ti-o-mdr'fus),  a.  [< 
NL.  enantiomorplm^,  <  Gr.  havriog,  opposite,  + 
fiofupr/,  form.]  Contrasted  in  form;  specifically, 
similar  in  form,  but  not  superposable ;  related, 
as  an  object  to  its  image  in  a  mirror,  or  a  right- 
to  a  left-hand  glove.  The  corresponding  right- 
and  left-handed  hemimorphio  forms  of  quartz 
are  enantiomorphous. 

enantiopathic  (e-nan'ti-o-path'ik),  a.  [=  F. 
(naniioiyathiquc ;  as  etumtiopathy  +  -ic]  Serv- 
ing to  excite  an  opposite  passion  or  feeling; 
specifically,  in  med,.,  palliative. 

enantiopathy  (e-nan-ti-op'arthi),  n.  [<  Gr.  as 
if  "EvavTiOTT&Ocia,  <  kvavno7Ta6^c,  having  contrary 
properties,  <  havrioc,  contrary,  opposite,  +  Trd- 
9of,  suffering,  passion.]  1.  An  opposite  pas- 
sion or  affection. 

"Whatever  may  be  the  case  in  the  cure  of  bodies,  eruin- 
tiopathy,  and  not  homcEopathy,  is  the  true  medicine  of 
minds.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

2.  Allopathy:  a  term  used  by  homeopathists. 
enantiosis  (e-nan-ti-o'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  hav- 
Ti<M!t;,  contradiction,  <  havridcaOai,  contradict, 
gainsay,  <  havriog,  contrary,  opposite,  <  iv-,  in, 
+  avriog,  contrary,  <  dm,  against:  see  anti-.'] 
In  rhet.,  a  figure  of  speech  consisting  in  expres- 
sion of  an  idea  by  negation  of  its  contrary,  or  by 
use  of  a  word  of  opposite  meaning.  The  term  anti- 

phrasis  was  ori^nally  used  as  equivalent  to  enantiosis  in 
both  forms,  but  is  now  usually  limited  to  signify  enantio- 
sis by  iise  of  a  word  of  opposite  meaning.  Enantiosis  by 
negation  of  the  contrary,  as,  "he  is  no  fool"  for  "he  is 
wise,"  is  generally  called  litotes.  Enantiosis  or  antiphra- 
sis  in  such  instances  as  the  "Eumenides"  (that  is,  "the 
gracious  ones")  for  the  "Erinyes  "  (Furies),  or  the  "Good 
People"  for  the  fairies,  passes  into  euphemism.  See 
irony. 

Enantiotreta  (e-nau"ti-o-tre'ta),  n.pl.  [NL., 
neut.  pi.  of  *enantiotretus :  see  enantiotretoiis.2 
In  Ehrenberg's  system  (1836),  a  division  of  in-* 
fusoriaus,  having  an  intestine,  and  two  aper- 
tures, at  opposite  ends  of  the  body. 

enantiotretous  (e-nan"ti-6-tre'tus),  a.  [<  NL. 
*cnaiitiotrettis,  <  Gr.  havriog,  opposite,  +  Tprir6g, 
perforated,  verbal  adj.  of  rerpaiveiv  (•/  *Tpa), 
bore,  perforate.]  Having  an  opening  at  each 
end  of  the  body,  as  the  Enantiotreta. 

enarcht  (en-arch'),  v.  t.  An  obsolete  form  of  in- 
arch. 

enarche  (en-ar-sha'),  a.  [F.,  <  en-  +  arche, 
arch:  see  arck^.']  In  Iwr.,  same  as  enarched; 
also,  rarely,  same  as  arched. 

enarched  (en-arehf),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  enarch,  v. 
Cf.  enarchS.']  In  her.,  com- 
bined with  or  supported  by 
anarch.  A  chevron  enarched 
has  a  round  or  pointed  arch 
beneath  it,  seeming  to  sup- 
port it   at  the  angle Bend 

enarched.      Same   as    bend  archy 
(which  see,  under  hend^). 

enargite  (en-ar'jit),  ».  [<  Gr. 
hapyfiQ,  visible,  palpable,  <  h, 
in,  +  apydg,  bright,  +  -iie^.] 
A  sulpharsenite  of  copper  occurring  in  small 
black  orthorhombie  crystals,  also  massive,  in 
Peru,  Chili,  Colorado,  etc. 

enanut  (en-arm'),  v.  [<  ME.  enarmen,  <  OP. 
eiuzrmer,  arm,  equip,  provide  with  arms  or  ar- 
mor, provide,  as  a  shield,  with  straps,  <  en,  in, 
-I-  armes,  arms:  see  arm^.^  I.  trans.  1.  To 
equip  with  arms  or  armor. 

How  raony  knightes  there  come  &  Isynges  enamwd. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  87. 

I  will,  by  God's  grace,  fully  set  forth  the  same,  to  enarm 
you  to  ^vithstand  the  assaults  of  the  papists  herein,  if  you 
mark  well  and  read  over  again  that  which  I  now  write. 
J.  Bradford,  Letters  (Parker  Soc,  1863),  II.  142. 

2.  In  old  cookery,  to  lard. 

The  crane  is  enarmed  f  ul  wele  I  wot 
With  larde  of  porke. 

Liber  Cure  Cocorum,  p.  29. 

II,  intrans.  To   arm;  put 
on  armor  or  take  weapons. 

While  shepherds  they  ejMirmevnus'd 
to  danger. 

T.  Hudson,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's 
[Judith,  i.  871. 

enarmet,  n.    [OP.,  <  enarmer, 

provide,    as   a   shield,    with 

straps:     see    enarm.'}      The 

gear  for  holding  the  shield 

by  passing  the  arm  through 

straps  or  the  like. 
enarmed   (en-armd'),  a.     [< 

cfi-l  -V  armed.']    In  her.,  hav- 
ing   arms    (that   is,    horns,    shS|''E:^'e';"'?; 

hoofs,    etc.)    of   a    different   G=a'-    (From  vioiiet. 

color  from  that  of  the  body.    blSln  "Is'^.-f"  '*'°" 


Argent,  a  Chevron  En- 
arched Gules. 
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enarmingt,  "•  [ME-  enarmynge;  verbal  n.  of 
enarm,  v.]     Same  as  enarme. 

He  griped  the  shelde  so  f  aste  by  the  enarmynge  that  the 
catte  myght  It  not  hym  be-reve.   MerUn(,E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  667. 

enarrationt  (e-na-ra'shon),  n.  [=  P.  ^narration 
=  Sp.  enarracion  =  Pg.  enarragSo  =  It.  enarrazi- 
one,  <  L.  enarratio(n-),  <  enarrare,  pp.  enarratus, 
relate  in  detail,  <  e,  out,  +  narrare,  relate :  see 
narrate.]  Becital;  relation;  account;  exposition. 
This  book  did  that  high-priest  embezell,  wherein  was 
contained  their  genealogies  to  the  dayes  of  Phineas,  to- 
gether witli  an  historicall  enarration  of  the  years  of  their 
generation  of  life.  Bp.  Hall,  Def.  of  Kemonstrance. 

enartltrodia  (en-ar-thro'di-a),  m.  Same  as  en- 
arthrosis. 

enarthrodial  (en-ar-thro'di-al),  a.  [<  enarthro- 
dia  -f-  -al.]  Pertaining  to  eiiarthrosis;  having 
the  character  of  a  ball-and-socket  joint:  as, 
enarthrodial  movements  or  articulations. 

enarthrosis  (en-ar-thro'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  hdp- 
dpoaig,  a  kind  of  jointing,  <  h,  in,  +  apdpov,  a  joint. 
Cf .  arthrosis,  diarthrosis.']  In  anat.,  a  ball-and- 
socket  joint;  a  kind  of  movable  arthrosis  gr 
free  articulation  which  consists  in  the  socket- 
ing of  a  convex  end  of  a  bone  in  a  concavity 
of  another  bone,  forming  a  joint  freely  mov- 
able in  every  direction.  The  hip  and  shoulder 
are  characteristic  examples.    .Also  enarthrodia. 

enascentf  (e-nas'ent),  a.  [<  L.  enascen{t-)s, 
ppr.  of  enasci,  spring  up,  issue  forth,  <  e,  out, 
+  nasoi,  be  bom :  see  nascent.']  Coming  into 
being;  incipient;  nascent. 

You  just  get  the  first  glimpse,  as  it  were,  of  an  en^iscent 
equivocation.  ITarbwrion,  Occasional  Keflections,  ii. 

enatationt  (e-na-ta'shon),  n.  [<  L.  as  if  *ena- 
tatio(n-),  <  enaiatus,  pp.  of  enatare,  swim  out, 

<  e,  out,  -1-  natare,  swim :  see  natant,  natation.'] 
A  swimming  out;  escape  by  swimming. 

enate  (e'nat),  a.  [<  L.  enattis,  pp.  of  enasci, 
be  bom:  aee  enascent.]     1.  Growing  out. 

The  parts  appertaining  to  the  bones,  which  stand  out 
at  a  distance  from  their  bodies,  are  either  the  adnate  or 
the  enate  parts,  either  ilie  epiphyses  or  the  apophyses  of 
the  bones.  J.  Smith,  Portraiture  of  Old  Age,  p.  176. 

S.  Belated  through  the  mother;  maternally 
cognate ;  as  a  noun,  one  so  related. 

In  all  tribal  society,  either  the  agnates  or  the  ermtes 
are  clearly  distinguished  from  the  other  cognates,  and 
organized  into  a  body  politic,  usually  called  the  clan  or 
gens.  J.  W.  Powell,  Science,  V.  347. 

enation  (e-na'shon),  n.     [<  L.  as  if  *enaUo(n-), 

<  enatus,'  pp.  of  enasci,  be  born:  see  enate, 
enascent.]  1.  In  liot.,  the  production  of  out- 
growths or  appendages  upon  the  surface  of  an 
organ. —  2.  In  ethnol.,  maternal  relationship. 

enauntert,  adv.     [For  en  aunter,  after  ME.  in 
aunter,   perad venture :   in,  F.  en,  in :  aunter, 
aventure,  chance,  adventure.]     Lest  that. 
Anger  nould  let  him  speake  to  the  tree, 
Enaunter  his  rage  mought  cooled  bee. 

Spender,  Shop.  Cal.,  February. 
en  avant  (on  a-von').   [P. :  en,  < L.  inde,  hence ; 
avant,  before,  forward:  see  avant,  advance.] 
Forward;  onward. 
enavigatet  (e-nav'i-gat),  v.  i.  and  t     [<  L.  ena- 
vigatus,  pp.  of  enavigare,  sail  out,  sail  over,  < 
e,  out,  +  navigare,  sail :  see  navigate.]    To  sail 
out  or  over.     Cockeram. 
enb-.    See  emt-. 

en  barbette  (on' bar-bet').   [P.]    In  barbette; 
so  as  to  fire  over  the  parapet.    See  barbette. 
enbaset,  v.  t.    Same  as  enibase. 
enbastet,  v.  t.     [<  enA  +  basteS.]    To  steep  or 
imbue.    Davies. 

It  is  not  agreeable  for  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  may  not 
suffer  the  Church  to  err  in  interpreting  the  Scriptures,  to 
permit  the  same  notwithstanding  to  be  oppressed  with 
superstition,  and  to  be  enbasted  with  vain  opinions. 

Philpot,  Worlcs  (Parlcer  Soc),  p.  379. 

enbaumet,  enbawmet,  v.  t.    Obsolete  forms  of 

embalm. 
enbibet,  v.  t.    A  Middle  EngUsh  form  of  imbibe. 
enblancht,  v.  t.    An  obsolete  form  of  emUanch. 
en  bloc  (on  blok).    [P.:  e»,in;  62oe, block:  see 

in  and  bloc'hi-.]    In  block;  in  a  lump:  as,  the 

shares  will  be  sold  en  bloc. 
We  are  bound  to  take  Nature  en  Hoc,  with  all  her  laws 

and  all  her  cruelties,  as  well  as  her  beneficences. 

Contemporary  Mev.,  LIII.  81. 
enbose^t,  v.  t.    An  obsolete  form  of  emboss\ 
enbose^t,  v.  t.    Same  as  emboss'^. 
enbracet,  v.    An  obsolete  form  of  embrace. 
enbrandet,  v.  t.    A  Middle  English  form  of  eni- 

broid.  ,    . 

enbreamet,  a.     [Erreg.  <  en-l  -I-  breame,  var.  of 

brimi,  a.]     Strong;  sharp.     Kares. 
We  can  be  content  (for  the  health  of  our  bodies)  to  drink 

sharpe  potions,  receive  and  indure  the  operation  of  m- 

breame  purges.  Northbrooke,  Dicing  (1577) 
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enbroudeti  v.  t.    A  Middle  EngUsh  form  of  em- 
broid. 
enbuschementt,  «■    -An  obsolete  form  of  am- 
btishmetit. 

A  gret  enbuschement  they  sett, 
Thare  the  foster  thame  mett. 

MS.  Lincoln,  A.  i.  17,  fol.  186. 
enbusyt,  v.  t.    Same  as  embusy. 
enc.    All  abbreviation  of  enq/clopedia. 
en  cabochon  (on  ka-bo-sh6n').   [P.]    Se^  cabo- 
ehon. 

en  cachette  (on  ka-shet').  [P.:  en,  in;  ca- 
chette,  hiding-place,  <  oaclier,  hide :  see  cached.] 
In  hiding ;  secretly. 

The  vice-consul  informed  me  that,  in  divers  discussions 
with  the  Turks  about  the  possibility  of  an  Englishman 
finding  his  "way  en  cachette  to  Meccah,  he  liad  asserted  that 
his  compatriots  could  do  everything,  even  pilgrim  to  the 
Holy  City.  £.  F.  Burton,  El-Medinah,  p.  486. 

encaenia,  «.  pi.    See  encenia. 

encage,  incage  (en-,  in-kaj'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and 

pp.  encaged,  incaged,  ppr.  encaging,  incaging. 

[<  P.  encager,  <  en-i,  in-,  in,  +  cage,  cage.] 

To  put  in  a  cage ;  shut  up  or  confine  in  a  cage ; 

hence,  to  coop  up ;  confine  to  any  narrow  limits. 

He  [Samson]  cames  away  the  gates  wherein  they 
thought  to  have  encaged  him.    Bp.  Hall,  Sampson's  Eni 

encalendar  (en-kal'en-dar),  V.  t.  [<  enA  + 
calendar.]  To  register  in  a  calendar,  as  the 
saints  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church. 

For  saints  preferred. 
Of  which  we  find  these  four  have  been. 
And  with  their  leader  still  to  live  encalendar'd. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  xxiv. 
encallffw  (en-kal'6),  n.  [<  en-  (of  which  the 
force  or  origin  is  not  clear)  -t-  callovi^,  q.  v.] 
Among  the  brickmakers  near  London,  England, 
the  soil,  vegetable  mold,  etc.,  resting  upon  the 
brick-earth  or  clay. 
encallO'W  (en-kal'6),  v.  t.  [<  encallow,  «.]  To 
remove  encallow  from. 

encalm  (en-kam'),  V.  i.  [<  en-^  +  calm^.]  To 
place  calmly  or  reposefully. 

With  an  illumined  forehead,  and  the  light 
Whose  fountain  is  the  mystery  of  God 
Encalmed  within  his  eye. 

N.  P.  Willis,  Scene  in  Getbsemane. 

encamp  (en-kamp'),  e.  [<  enA  -i-  camp^.]  I, 
intrans.  To  go  into  camp ;  form  and  occupy  a 
camp ;  settle  in  temporary  quarters,  formed  by 
tents  or  huts,  as  an  army  or  a  company. 

The  Levites  .  .  .  shall  encamp  round  about  the  taber- 
nacle. Num.  i.  50. 

Encamp  against  the  city  and  take  it.        2  Sam.  xii.  28. 

The  four  and  twentieth  of  July,  the  King  in  Person,  ac- 
companied with  divers  of  the  Nobility,  came  to  Calais; 
and  tlie  six  and  twentieth  encamped  before  Boulogne  on 
the  North-side.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  292. 

He  was  encamped  under  the  trees,  close  to  the  stream. 
H.  Jarties,  Jr.,  Pass.  Pilgrim,  p.  464. 

II.  trans.  To  form  into  or  fix  in  a  camp; 
place  in  temporary  quarters. 

Beyond  the  river  we'll  en^camp  ourselves. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iii.  6. 
Sultan  Selim  enca/mped  his  army  in  this  place  when  he 
carte  to  besiege  Cairo. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  I.  23. 

encampment  (en-kamp'ment),  n.  [<  encamp 
+  -ment.]  1.  The  act  of  forming  and  occupy- 
ing a  camp ;  establishment  in  a  camp. 

We  may  calculate  that  a  square  of  about  seven  hundred 
yards  was  sufficient  for  the  encampment  of  twenty  thou- 
sand Romans.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  L    - 

2.  The  place  where  a  body  of  men  is  encamped; 

a  camp. 

Wlien  a  general  bids  the  martial  train 
Spread  their  enca/mpment  o'er  the  spacious  plain, 
Thick  rising  tents  a  canvas  city  build.       Gay,  Triviii. 

encankerf  (en-kang'ker),  V.  t  [<  e»-l  +  can- 
ker.]   To  corrode ;  canker. 

What  needeth  nie  for  to  extoU  his  fame 
With  my  rude  pen  encankered  all  with  rust? 

Skelton,  Elegy  on  the  Earl  of  Northumberland. 

encanthis  (en-kan'this),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  eynavdig, 
a  tumor  in  the  corner  of  the  eye,  <  h,  in,  + 
KavBog,  the  comer  of  the  eye:  see  cawO-.]  In 
pafhol.,  a  small  tumor  or  excrescence  growing 
from  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye. 

en  cantiel.  [Heraldic  P.:  P.  m,  in;  *emM, 
appar.  var.  of  OP.  cantel,  corner:  see  eantle.] 
In  her.,  placed  aslant — that  is,  with  the  pale 
not  vertical  to  the  beholder,  but  slopiig,  usual- 
ly with  the  top  toward  the  left:  said  of  an  es- 
cutcheon, which  is  often  so  placed  in  seals. 

encapsulate  (en-kap'gu-lat),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
encapsulated,  ppr.  encapsulating.  [<  en-^  + 
capsule  +  -ate^.]    To  inclose  in  a  capsule. 

encapsulation  (en-kap-gii-la'shon),  n.  [<  erir 
capsulate  +  -don.]  The  act  of  surrounding  with 
a  capsule. 
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encapsule  (en-kap's-Ql),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  en- 
capsuled,  ppr.  encapsuUng.  [<  enA  +  capsule.^ 
To  encapsulate. 

Encapsuled  by  a,  more  or  leas  homogeneous  membranous 
layer.  Gegenbaur,  Comp.  Anat.  (trans.),  p.  107. 

encaptivate  (en-kap'ti-vat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  encapUvated,  ppr.  encaptivating.  [<  eji-l  + 
captwateA    To  captivate.    [Eare.]    Imp.  Diet. 

encarnalize  (en-kar'nal-iz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
enearnalized,  ppr.  enedrnalizing.  [<  enA  +  car- 
nalize.l    To  make  carnal;  sensualize.    [Rare.] 

Dabbling  a  shameless  hand  with  shameful  jest, 
Encarnalize  their  spirits.        Tennyson,  Princess,  ili. 

encarpi,  n.    Plural  of  encarpus. 

encarpium (en-kar'pi-um), n.;  pi. encarpia(-a). 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  eyKdpniog,  containing  seed,  as  friiit 
(eyKapKog,  containing  fruit),  <  ev,  in,  +  Kapndg, 
friiit.]     Same  as  sporophore. 

encarpus  (eu-kar'pus),  «. ;  pi.  encarpi  (-pi). 
[NL.,  prop.  *enoarpum,  L.  only  pi.  encarpa,  < 
Gr.  ir/mpKu,  pi.,  festoons  of  fruit  on  friezes  or 
capitals  of  columns,  neut.  pi.  of  eyKapnog,  con- 
taining fruit,  <  h,  in,  -f-  Kapvdg,  fruit.]  In  arch., 
a  sculptured  ornament  in  imitation  of  a  gar- 
land or  festoon  of  fruits,  leaves,  or  flowers, 
or  of  other  objects,  suspended  between  two 
points.  The  garland  is  of  greatest  size  in  the  middle, 
and  diminishes  gradually  to  the  points  of  suspension,  from 
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another  color.  The  manufacture  and  employment  of  en- 
caustic tiles  were  brought  to  great  excellence  in  connec- 
tion with  tlie  architectui-e 
of  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries,  particu- 
larly in  France  and  Eng- 
land; and  the  art  has 
been  successfully  revived 
in  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  name  is  an  arbitrary 
one,  without  relation  to 
the  process  of  manufac- 
ture.—Encaustic  vase, 
a  vase  painted  with  the 
so-called  encaustic  colors 
of  Wedgwood  ware.  See 
encaustic  painting  (b). 

II.  n.  [<  L.  enoaits- 
tica,  <  Gr.  kymvaTudj, 
See  I.]  The  art, 
method,  or  practice 
of  encaustic  paint- 
ing. 

encaustmn  (eu-klis'- 
tum),  n.  [<  Or.  iy- 
Kavarov,  neut.  of  iy- 
(catiffrof,  burnt  in:  see 
encaustic.']  The  en- 
amel of  a  tooth. 


Fart  of  a  Medieval  Pavement  of 
Encaustic  Tiles.— Church  of  St. 
Pierre-sur-Dive,  Nonnandy.  ( From 
ViolieMe-Duc's  "  Diet,  de  I'Archi- 
tecture.") 


Encarpus. —  Frt)m  Palazzo  Niccolini,  Rome. 

which  the  ends  generally  hang  down.  The  encarpus  is 
sometimes  composed  of  an  imitation  of  drapery  similarly 
disposed,  and  frequently  of  an  assemblage  of  musical  in- 
struments, or  implements  of  war  or  of  the  chase,  accord- 
ing to  the  purpose  to  which  the  building  it  ornaments  is 
appropriated. 

encase,  encasement.     See  incase,  incasement. 

encashment  (en-kash'ment),  n.  [<  *encash  (< 
ew-l  +  casTfi)  +  -ment.']  "inMng.  banMng,  pay- 
ment in  cash  of  a  note,  di'af  t,  etc. 

encastage  (en-kas'taj),  ».  [Appar.  <  ere-l  + 
cast^,  v.,  +  -age.]  The  arrangement  in  a  pot- 
tery- or  porcelain-kiln  of  the  pieces  to  be 
fired,  inclosed  in  their  seggars  if  these  are  em- 
ployed. 
.  encaumat  (en-k&'ma),  n.  [Nil.,  <  Gr.  lyKav/^a, 
a  mark  burnt  in,  a  sore  from  burning,  <  kyualsw, 
burn  in:  see  encaustic]  In  surg.i  (a)  The 
mark  left  by  a  burn,  or  the  bleb  or  vesicle  pro- 
duced by  it.  (6)  IJlceration  of  the  cornea, 
causing  the  loss  of  the  aqueous  humors. 

encaustic  (en-ksls'tik),  a.  and».  [=  F.  encaus- 
Uque,  <  L.  encaustieus,  <  Gr.  kyKavanndg,  of  or 
for  burning  in,  tj  iyKavannii  (so.  Tixi"'l),  L.  ew- 
eaustica,  the  art  of  encaustic  painting,  <  iynav- 
CTOQ,  burnt  in,  painted  in,  encaustic,  <  lyKatew, 
bum  in,  <  kv,  in,  +  Kaietv,  burn:  see  caustic. 
From  the  neut.  symvaTov  (>  LL.  encaustum,  pur- 
ple-red ink)  is  derived  B.  ink,  q.  v.]  I.  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  art  of  painting  with  pigments  in 
which  wax  enters  as  a  vehicle,  or  to  a  painting 
so  executed. 

It  is  a  vaulted  apartment,  .  .  .  decorated  with  ejieausiic 
ornaments  of  the  most  brilliant  colors. 

B.  Taylor,  Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  123. 

,£llcaustic  painting,  (a)  The  art  of  painting  with  wax  as 
a  vehicle :  strictly  applicable  only  to  painting  executed  or 
finished  by  the  agency  of  heat,  but  applied  also  to  modern 
methods  of  painting  in  wax,  in  which  the  wax-colors  are 
dissolved  in  a  volatile  oil  and  used  in  the  ordinary  way.  In 
the  hot  process  colored  sticks  of  wax  and  resin  are  melted 
on  a  heated  palette,  applied  with  the  brush,  and  afterward 
modeled  and  united  with  a  heated  iron  and  spatula.  After 
the  surface  has  become  cool  and  hard,  it  is  rubbed  with  a 
candle  and  gone  over  with  a  clean  linen  cloth.  According 
to  another  method,  tested  by  Count  Caylus,  the  ground  of 
cloth  or  wood  is  first  rubbed  over  with  a  piece  of  beeswax, 
and  afterward  with  chalic  or  whiiiiug,  in  order  to  fo,rm 
a  surface  on  which  the  colors  will  adhere.  The  colors 
are  mixed  simply  with  water,  and  are  applied  in  the  ordi- 
nary way.  When  the  picture  is  dry,  it  is  heated,  and  the 
wax  softens  and  absorbs  the  colors,  forming  a  firm  and 
durable  coating.  Encaustic  painting  was  in  very  common 
use  among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  Paintings 
executed  in  encaustic  occupy,  in  color  and  general  effect, 
a  place  midway  between  paintings  in  oil  and  in  fresco. 
(6)  In  eeram.,  an  arbitrary  name  given  by  Josiah  Wedg- 
wood to  his  attempted  imitation  of  the  painted  decora- 
tion of  Greek  vases,  the  effort  being  to  produce  fired  colors 
without  the  gloss  of  e.iamel.— Encaustic  tile,  a  tile  for 

f)avement-  and  wall-decoration,  in  which  the  pattern  is  in- 
aid  or  incrusted  in  clay  of  one  color  in  a  ground  of  clay  of 


encave,  incave  (en-,  in-kav'),  v.  t.;  pret.  and 
pp.  encaved,  incaved,  ppr.  encaving,  incaving. 
[_<.  enA,  in-,  +  cave^.]  To  hide  in  or  as  in  a 
cave  or  recess. 

Do  but  encave  yourself. 
And  mark  the  fleers,  the  gibes,  and  notable  scorns. 
That  dwell  in  every  region  of  his  face. 

ShaJc,  Othello,  iv.  1. 
An  abrupt  turn  in  the  course  of  the  ravine  placed  a 
protecting  cliff  between  us  and  the  gale.    We  were  com- 
pletely encaved.  Kane,  Sec.  Grinn.  Exp.,  II.  264. 

-ence,  -ency.     See  -ance,  -ancy,  and  -ent. 

enceinte  (on-sanf),  »■  [F.,  <  enceinte  (<  L.  in- 
dncta),  fern.  pp.  of  enceind/re  =  Pr.  encenher  = 
It.  incingere,  <  Li.  inoingere,  gird  about,  surround, 
<  in,  in,  -1-  cingere,  gird :  see  ceint,  cincture,  and 
cf.  encincture.]  1.  la  fort.,  an  inclosure;  the 
wall  or  rampart  which  surrounds  a  place,  often 
composed  of  bastions  or  towers  and  curtaina. 
The  enceinte  with  the  space  inclosed  within  it 
is  called  the  iody  of  the  place. 

The  best  authorities  estimate  the  number  of  habita- 
tions [in  El-Medinah]  at  about  1500  within  the  eneeinte, 
and  those  in  the  suburb  at  1000. 

R.  F.  Burton,  El-Medinah,  p.  239. 

2.  The  close  or  precinct  of  a  cathedral,  abbey, 
castle,  etc. 

enceinte  (on-sanf),  a.  [F.,  fem.  of  enceint  (<  L. 
inoinctus),  pp.  of  enceindre,  <  L.  incingere,  gird 
about:  see  enceinte,  n.]     Pregnant ;  with  child. 

encenia,  encaenia  (en-se'ni-a),  n.  pi.,  used  also 
as  sing.  [<  L.  enccenia,  <  Gr.  tyimwia,  neut.  pi., 
a  feast  of  renovation  or  consecration,  a  name 
for  Easter,  <  iv,  in,  -I-  Kaivdg,  new,  recent.]  1. 
Festive  ceremonies  observed  in  early  times  in 
honor  of  the  construction  of  cities  or  the  con- 
secration of  churches,  and  in  later  times  at  the 
universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  hon- 
or of  founders  and  benefactors :  exceptionally 
used  as  a  singular. 

The  elegies  and  encoenias  of  those  days  were  usually  of 
a  formidable  length.   Qifford,  Int.  to  Ford's  Plays,  p.  Ixvii. 

Specifically —  3.  In  the  Greek  New  Testament, 
and  hence  sometimes  in  English  writing,  the 
Jewish  feast  of  the  dedication.     See  feast. 

encenset,  ».  and  v.  .  A  Middle  English  form 
of  incense. 

Encephala^  (en-sef 'a-la), «. pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi. 
of  encephalus,  <  Gr.  e/Ks^a^of,  in  the  head;  as 
a  noun,  the  brain :  see  enceplialon.]  In  zool. : 
(a)  In  Haeekel's  classification,  a  group  of  mol- 
luscous or  soft-bodied  animals,  composed  of  the 
snails  ^CochUdes)  and  cuttles  (Cephalopoda): 
one  of  his  two  main  divisions  of  Mollusca,  the 
other  being  Acephala,  or  the  brachiopods  and 
lamellibranchs.  (6)  As  used  by  E.  K.  Lankes- 
ter,  a  prime  division  or  branch  of  the  Mollusca, 
represented  by  two  series,  lApoglossa  and  Echi- 
noglossa,  as  together  contrasted  with  Xipocep/w- 
la.  The  Encephala  in  this  sense  contain  the 
gastropods,  oephalopods,  pteropods,  and  other 
forms,  (c)  A  group  of  moUusks  including  those 
which  have  a  head.  Synonymous  with  Cepha- 
lata  or  Cephalophora  (which see) ;  distinguished 
from  Acephala. 

encephala^  (en-sef'a-la),  n.  Plural  of  enoepha- 
lon. 

encephalalgia  (en-sef-a-lal'ji-a),  n.  [NL.  (=  F. 
encephalalgie),  <  Gr.  kyue^aAog,  within  the  head 
(see  encephalon),  +  d.lyog,  pain,  ache.]  Same 
as  cephalalgia. 

Encephalartos  (en-sef-a-liir'tos),  n.  [NL.,<  Gr. 
kyicE^ahir,,  within  the  head  (as  a  noun,  the  edible 


encephalon 

pith  of  young  palm-shoots),  -f-  aprog,  bread.] 
A  genus  of  Cycadacew,  having  short  cylindrical 
or  spherical  trunks,  with  a  terminal  crown  of 
pinnate  leaves,  which  have  coriaceous,  often 
spiny,  leaflets.  There  are  about  a  dozen  species,  found 
only  in  southern  Africa,  but  some  of  them  are  grown  in 
conservatories  for  ornament.  The  Kafirs  use  the  spongy 
farinaceous  pith  of  the  trunk  and  cones  as  food ;  hence 
they  have  received  the  name  of  Kafir-bread. 

Encephalata  (eu-sef-a-la'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
neut.  pi.  of  encephaldtus :  see  eneephalate.] 
Animals  which  have  an  encephalon,  as  all 
cranial  vertebrates:  nearly  synonymous  with 
Vertebrata,  and  exactly  with  Craniota. 

eneephalate  (en-sef'a-lat),  a.  [<  NL.  ence- 
phalatus,<.  encephalon'j'bvajm:  see  encephalon.] 
Having  an  encephalon,  or  a  brain  and  skull; 
cranial,  as  a  vertebrate. 

encephalatrophic  (en-sef"a-la-trof'ik),  a.  [< 
Gr.  eyKefalog,  the  brain,  -(-  arpofta,  atrophy :  see 
encephalon  and  atrophy.]  Pertaining  to  or  af- 
flicted with  atrophy  of  the  brain. 

encephalic  (en-se-fal'ik  or  en-sef'a-lik),  a.  [< 
encephalon  +  -jc;  =  F.  ench}haligue  =  Sp.  en- 
cefdlico  =  Pg.  encepJialico,  <  NL.  encephalicus, 

<  encephalon,  the  brain:  see  encephalon.]  1. 
Pertaining  to  the  encephalon;  cerebral. — 2. 
Situated  in  the  head  or  within  the  cranial  cav- 
ity; intracranial. 

encephalitic  ( en-sef-a-lit'ik),  a.  [<  encepha- 
litis +  -ic]  Pertaining  to  or  afflicted  with  en- 
cephalitis. 

encephalitis  (en-sef-a-li'tis),  n.  [NL.,  <  en- 
cephalon 4-  -itis.]  In  jjaifeoi.,  inflammation  of 
the  brain. 

encephalocele  (en-sef'a-lo-sel),  n.  [=  F.  eii- 
ciphalocUe  =  Sp.  encefaldcele,  <  Gr.  kyKiipa^og, 
the  brain,  +  Kr/Xtj,  tumor.]  In  pathol.,  hernia 
of  the  brain. 

encephaloccele  (en-sef'a-lo-sel),  n.  [<  Gr.  iy- 
K£(pa'Aog,  the  brain,  -I-  mllog,  hollow.]  In  anat., 
the  entire  cavity  of  the  encephalon,  consisting 
of  the  several  coeliss  or  ventricles  and  their  con- 
necting passages.     [Rare.] 

encephaloid  (en-sef'a-loid),  a.  [=  F.  encepha- 
loide,  <  Gr.  eynefaTioi;,  the  brain,  -)-  eidof,  form.] 
Resembling  the  matter  of  the  brain..— Encepha- 
loid cancer,  a  soft,  rapidly  growing,  and  very  malignant 
carcinoma  or  cancer,  with  abundant  epithelial  cells  and 
scanty  stroma :  so  named  from  its  brain-like  appearance 
and  consistence.  Also  called  carcitwma  moUe  and  medul- 
lary cancer. 

encephalology  (en-sef-a-lol'o-ji), ».  [<  NL.  en- 
cephalologia,  <  Gr.  Eyici<pa7iog,  the  brain,  -t-  -Aoyla, 

<  AkyELv,  speak :  see  -ology.]  A  description  of  the 
encephalon  or  brain ;  the  science  of  the  brain. 

encephaloma  (en-sef-a-16'ma),  n. ;  pi.  encepha- 
lomata  (-ma-ta).  [Nlj.,  <  encephalon  +  -oma.] 
la. pathol.,  an  encephaloid  cancer. 

encephalomalacia  (en-sef."a-lo-ma-la'si-a),  n. 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  eyxEfaXog,  the  brain,  -I-  liaMnia"  soft- 
ness, <  /laMKdg,  soft.]  In  pathol.,  softening  of 
the  brain. 
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encephalomata, 

n.    Plural  of  en- 
cephaloma. 
encephalomere 

(en-sef '  a-lo- 
mer),  n.  [<  Gr. 
iyKsfaTiog,  the 
brain,  -t-  /ikpog, 
part.]  Inanat, 
an  encephalic 
segment ;  one 
of  the  series  of 
parts  intowhioh 
the  brain  is  nat- 
urallydi  visible, 
as  the  prosen- 
cephalon, dien- 
cephalon,  etc. 
[Rare.] 

Five  definite  en- 
cephalic segments 
or  encephalomeres. 
Wilder,  New  York 
[MedicalJour., 
[XLI.  327. 

encephalon 

(en-sef  a-lon), 
n. ;  pi.  encephala 
(-la).  [=F.em- 
cdphale  =  Pg. 
encephalo  =  It. 
encefalo,  <  NL.    _^^_^_   „„,„,., 

encephalon,  also  of  exit  from  brain  of  the  oculimotores ;  IV, 

a^na/r\'hrtl/\&  /P-n  of  the  pathcticl ;  ;^/,  of  the  abducentes;  K- 

enoepnUWS,  \  U-I .  j^//  origins  of  other  cerebral  nerves  ;  i,  ol- 

eynEibahiC,         the  factory  ventricle;    ^,  lateral  ventricle;    3. 

-. '      .^           '            ■.  ■  third  ventricle  :  4.  fourth  ventricle  ;  -t-  is  in 

Dram,  prop.  aClJ.  the  iter  e  tertio  ad  quartum  ventriculum. 


Diagram  of  Vertebrate  Encephalon:.  upper 
figure  in  longitudinal  vertical  section  and 
lower  figure  in  horizontal  section. 

Mi,  mid-brain :  in  front  of  it  all  is  fore- 
brain,  behind  it  all  is  hind-brain ;  Li,  lamina 
terminalis,  represented  by  the  heavy  black 
line  in  upper  figure ;  O/f,  olfacto^  lobes ; 
//tn^,  cerebral  hemispheres;  T/t£,  thala- 
mencephalon ;  Pri,  pineal  body,  or  cona- 
rium  ;  Pjy,  pituitary  body ;  FM,  or  Af,  fora- 
men of  Monro  ;  CS,  corpus  striatum  ;  Th, 
optic  thalamus ;  CQ,  corpora  quadrigemina; 
CC,  crura  cerebri ;  Cii,  cerebellum ;  PV. 
pons  Varolii :  MO,  medulla  oblongata ;  /,  ol- 
factory nerves  ;  //,  optic  nerves ;  ///,  point 


encephalon 

l^sc.  fiveUg,  marrow,  the  brain),  within  the  head, 
<  iv,  in,  +  KE(^akfi,  the  head.]  In  anat.,  that 
which  is  contained  in  the  cranial  cavity  as  a 
whole ;  the  brain. 

encephalopathia,  encephalopathy  (en-sef- 
a-16-path'i-a,  en-sef-ar-lop'a-thi),  n.  [=  F.  e«- 
o^phalopatltle,  <  NL.  encephalopathia,  <  Gr.  ky- 
Ki(pa}uig,  the  brain,  +  TrdSof,  sufiering.]  In  pa- 
thol.,  disease  of  the  encephalon. 

encephalospinal  (en-sef"a-16-spi'nal),  a.  [< 
NL.  encephalon,  brain,  +  L'.'  sjj/ko,  spine,  +  -al.'] 
Pertaining  to  the  brain  and  the  spinal  cord. 

encephalotomy  (en-sef-a-lot'o-mi),  n.  [<  Gr. 
tyicf^aAor,  tlie  brain,  +  TOfit/,  a  euttiag.]  Dis- 
section of  the  brain. 

encephalous  (en-sef 'a-lus),  a.  [<  Gr.  kyuiipaloq, 
within  the  head:  see  encephalon.  The  right 
formfor  this  meaning  iscephalous.l  In  conch., 
having  a  head,  as  most  moUusks ;  of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  Encephdla  :  an  epithet  applied  to  mol- 
lusks,  excepting  the  Lamellihranchia,  which  are 
said,  in  distinction,  to  be  acephalous. 

enchacelf,  v.  t.     See  enchasei. 

enchace^t, ».  *.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  enchase^. 

euchafet  (en-ohaf '  ),v.  [<  ME.  enchaufen,  <en-  + 
chaufen,  chafe,  as  if  nit.  <  L.  incalefacere,  make 
warm  or  hot:  see  en-l  and  chafe.'\    I.  trans. 

1.  To  make  warm  or  hot;  heat. 

Ever  the  gretter  merite  shal  he  have  that  most  re- 

Btreyneth  the  wikkede  enchaujing  or  ardure  of  this  sinne. 

Chaucer,  Parson's  Tale. 

So  in  the  body  of  man,  when  the  bloud  is  moved,  it  in- 
vadeth  the  vitall  and  spirituall  vessels,  and  being  set  on 
Are,  it  enchotfeth  the  whole  body. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  694. 

2.  To  chafe  or  fret ;  provoke ;  enrage ;  irritate. 

And  yet  as  rough, 
Their  royal  blood  eTwhafd,  as  the  rud'st  wind, 
That  by  the  top  doth  take  the  mountain  pine 
And  make  him  stoop  to  the  vale. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 
Seizes  the  rough,  enchafed  northern  deep. 

J.  BaUlie. 
II.  intrans.  To  become  warm. 

As  thei  enckav/e,  thei  shul  be  losid  fro  ther  place. 

Wyclif,  Job  vi.  17  (Oxf.). 

enchain  (en-chan'),  V.  t.  [Formerly  also  in- 
cltain;  <  OF.  enchainer,  F.  enchainer  =  Pr.  Sp. 
encadenar  =  Pg.  encadear  =  It.  incatenare,  < 
ML.  incatenare,  enchain,  <  L.  in,  in,  -f-  eatenare 
(>  OF.  chainer,  F.  chalner,  etc.),  chain:  see  enA 
and  chain."]  1.  To  chain ;  fasten  with  a  chain; 
bind  or  hold  in  or  as  if  in  chains ;  hold  in  bond- 
age; enthrall.     [Obsoleteintheliteraln.se.] 

In  times  past  the  lyrians  .  .  .  enckaiiied  the  images  of 
their  Gods  to  their  slirines,  for  fear  they  would  abandon 
their  city  and  be  gone.     Holland,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  712. 

What  should  I  do  ?  while  here  I  was  enchain'd, 
No  glimpse  of  godlike  liberty  remain'd. 

Ih-yden,  .^neid. 

2.  To  hold  fast;  restrain;  confine:  as,  to  en- 
chain the  attention. 

The  subtilty  of  nature  and  operations  will  not  be  in- 
chained  in  those  bonds. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  215. 
It  was  the  Time  when  silent  Night  began 
T'  enchain  with  Sleep  the  busie  Spirits  of  Han. 

Cowley,  Davideis,  i. 

3.  To  link  together;  connect.     [Bare.] 

One  contracts  and  enchains  his  words.  Howell. 

enchainment  (en-ehan'ment),  n.  [<  F.  en- 
chainement  =  Pr.  encademen  =  Sp.  encadena- 
miento  =  Pg.  encadeamento  =  It.  incatenamento, 
<  ML.  *incatenamentum,  <  incatenare,  enchain : 
see  e»cfea»(  and -ment]  1.  The  act  of  enchain- 
ing, or  the  state  of  being  enchained;  a  fasten- 
ing or  binding;  bondage. 

It  is  quite  another  question  what  was  the  time  and 
what  were  the  circumstances  vi»hich,  by  an  enchainment 
as  of  fate,  brought  on  the  period  of  crime  and  horror 
which  before  the  war  with  England  had  ah-eady  coloured 
the  advancing  stages  of  the  Revolution  [in  liYance]. 

Gladstone,  Nineteenth  Century,  XXI.  923. 

2.  A  linking  together;  concatenation.    [Eare.] 

And  we  shall  see  such  a  connection  and  enchainment 
of  one  fact  to  another,  thi'oughout  the  whole,  as  will  force 
the  most  backward  to  confess  that  the  hand  of  God  was 
of.a  truth  in  this  wonderful  defeat. 
H^rburton,  Julian's  Attempt  to  Kebuild  the  Temple,  ii.  3. 

The  idea  of  a  systematic  enchainment  of  phenontena, 
in  which  each  is  conditioned  by  every  other,  and  none 
can  be  taken  in  isolation  and  explained  apart  from  the 
rest,  was  foreign  to  his  [Epicurus's]  mind, 

Eveyc.  Brit.,  VIII.  475. 

enchair  (en-chSr'),  v.  t.  [<  enA  +  chair.]  To 
seat  or  place  in  a  chair;  place  in  a  position  of 
authority  or  eminence.     [Rare.] 

But  thou,  Sir  Lancelot,  sitting  in  my  place 
£nchair'd  to-morrow,  arbitrate  the  field. 

Ten}yyson,  Last  Tournament. 
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enchant  (en-ohanf),  V-  t-  [Formerly  also  in- 
chant;  <  ME.  endhaunten,  <  OF.  enchanter,  en- 
canter,  F.  enchanter  =  Pr.  encantar,  enchantar 
=  Sp.  Pg.  encantar  =  It.  incantare,  <  L.  incan- 
tare,  bewitch,  enchant,  say  over,  mutter  or  chant 
a  magic  formula,  <  in,  in,  on,  +  cantare,  sing, 
chant:  see  chant  and  incantation.]  1.  To  prac- 
tise sorcery  or  witchcraft  on ;  subdue  by  charms 
or  speRs;  hold  as  by  a  spell;  bewitch. 

By  the  Witchcraft  of  fair  Words,  [Eowena]  so  enchant- 
ed the  British  Nobility  that  her  Husband  Vortigern  was 
again  established  in  the  Kingdom.    Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  4. 

John  thinks  them  all  enchanted;  he  inquires  if  Nick 
had  not  given  them  some  Intoxicating  potion.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  To  impart  a  magical  quality  or  effect  to; 
change  the  nature  of  by  incantation  or  sorcery; 
bewitch,  as  a  thing. 

And  now  about  the  caldron  sing. 
Like  elves  and  fairies  in  a  ring. 
Enchanting  all  that  you  put  in. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 

3.  To  delight  in  a  high  degree;  charm;  fasci- 
nate. 

Bid  me  discourse ;  I  will  enchant  thine  ear. 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  145. 

The  prospect  such  as  might  enchant  despair. 

Cowper,  iletireraent,  1.  489. 

=  Syn.  3.  Enchant,  Charm,  Fascinate,  captivate,  enrap- 
ture, can-y  away.  To  fascinate  is  to  bring  under  a  spell, 
as  by  the  power  of  the  eye  ;  to  enchant  and  to  charm  are 
to  bring  under  a  spell  by  some  more  subtle  and  mysterious 
power.  This  difference  in  the  literal  affects  also  the  fig- 
urative souses.  Enchant  is  stronger  than  charm.  All  gen- 
erally imply  a  pleased  state  in  that  which  is  affected,  but 
fascinate  less  often  than  the  others. 

So  stands  the  statue  that  enchants  the  world. 

Thomson,  Summer,  L  1346. 

The  books  that  charmM  us  in  youth  recall  the  delight 
ever  afterwards.  Alcott,  Table-Talk,  i. 

Many  a  man  is  fascinated  by  the  artifices  of  composi- 
tion, who  fancies  that  it  is  the  subject  which  had  operated 
so  potently.  Be  Quincey,  Style,  i. 

She  sat  under  Mrs.  Mackenzie  as  a  bird  before  a  boa- 
constrictor,  doomed — fluttering — fascinated. 

Thackeray,  Newcomes,  Ixxiii. 

enchanter  (eu-chan'ter),  n.  [<  ME.  enchanter, 
enchaunter,  enchauntowr,  <  OP.  enchanteor,  en- 
ohanteur,  F.  enchanteur  =  Pr.  encantaire,  encan- 
tador  =  Sp.  Pg.  encantador  =  It.  incantatore,  < 
L.  incantator,  an  enchanter,  <  incantare,  charm, 
enchant:  see  enchant.]  1.  One  who  enchants 
or  practises  enchantment;  a  sorcerer  or  ma- 
gician. 

Flatereres  ben  the  develes  enchauntours,  for  they  maken 
a  man  to  wenen  himself  be  lyke  that  he  is  not  lyke. 

Cha/ucer,  Parson's  Tale. 

Thau  Pharo  called  for  the  wyse  men  and  enchatmters  of 
Egypte ;  and  they  did  in  lyke  manner  with  their  sorcery. 

Bible  (1651),  Ex.  vii. 

2.  One  who  charms  or  delights Enchanter's 

nightshade,  a  name  of  the  common  species  of  the  genus 
Circcea,  natural  order  Onagrace(B,  low  and  slender  erect 
herbs  with  small  white  flowers,  inhabiting  cool,  damp 
woods  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 
enchanting  (en-chan'ting),  p.  a.  Charming; 
ravishing ;  delightful  to  mind  or  sense :  as,  an 
enchanting  voice ;  an  enchanting  face. 

Simplicity  in  .  .  .  manners  has  an  enchanting  effect. 

Karnes,  Elem.  of  Criticism,  iii. 
The  mountains  rise  one  behind  the  other,  in  an  enchant- 
ing gradation  of  distances  and  of  melting  blues  and  grays. 
H.  James,  Jr.,  Trans.  Sketches,  p.  242. 

enchantingly  (en-chan'ting-li),  adv.  Ill  an  en- 
chanting manner;  so  as  to  delight  or  charm. 

Yet  he's  gentle  ;  never  schooled,  and  yet  learned  ;  full 
of  noble  device ;  of  all  sorts  enchantivigly  beloved. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  i.  2. 

enchantment  (en-chant'ment),  n.  [<  ME.  en- 
chantement,  enchauniementjX  OF.  enchantement, 
encantement,  F.  enchantement ^Vv.  encantamen 
=  Cat.  encantament  =  Sp.  encantamento,  encan- 
tamiento  =  Pg.  encantamento  =  It.  incantamen- 
to,  <  L.  incantamentum,  a  charm,  incantation,  < 
incantare,  charm,  enchant:  see  enchant.]  1. 
The  pretended  art  or  act  of  producing  effects 
by  the  invocation  or  aid  of  demons  or  the 
agency  of  spirits ;  the  use  of  magic  arts,  spells, 
or  charms;  incantation;  that  which  produces 
magical  results 

A-noon  as  thei  were  a-bedde.  Merlin  he-gan  an  en- 
chauntem^nt,  and  made  hem  to  slepe  alle. 

Merlm  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  609. 
The  magicians  of  Egypt,  they  also  did  in  like  manner 
with  their  enchantments.  Ex.  vii.  11. 

She  is  a  witch,  sure. 

And  works  upon  him  with  some  damn'd  en.chantment. 
Fletcher  (and  another).  False  One,  iii.  2. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  enchanted, 
literally  or  figuratively;  especially,  a  very  de- 
lightful influence  or  effect;  a  sense  of  charm 
or  fascination. 


enchecker 

Warmth  of  fancy— which  holds  the  heart  of  a  reader 
under  the  strongest  enchantment.       Pope,  Pref.  to  Iliad. 

3.  That  which  enchants  or  delights;  the  power 
or  quality  of  producing  an  enchanting  effect. 

As  we  grow  old,  many  of  our  senses  grow  dull,  but  the 
sense  of  beauty  becomes  a  more  perfect  enchantment 
every  year.  J.  F.  Clarke,  Self-Culture,  p.  187. 

=Syn.  1.  Charm,  fascination,  magic,  spell,  sorcery,  nec- 
romancy, witchery,  witchcraft. — 2.  Rapture,  transport, 
ravishment. 

enchantress  (en-chan'tres),  n.  [<  ME.  en- 
chaunteresse,  <  OF.  "enchanteresse,  F.  enchan- 
teresse  =  It.  incantatrice,  <  LL.  *incantatrix, 
fem.  of  incantator,  an  enchanter:  see  enchant- 
er.] A  woman  who  enchants,  as  by  magic 
spells,  beauty,  manner,  or  the  like ;  a  sorceress. 
From  this  enchantress  all  these  ills  are  come.    Dryden. 

enchantryf,  «.    [ME.  enchantery,  enchaunterye, 

<  OF.  enchanterie,  enchantment,  <  enchanter, 
enchant:  see  enchant.]    Enchantment. 

Tho  the  clerke  hadde  yseid  hys  enchaunterye, 
Ther  fore  Silui  hym  let  sle. 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  10. 

encharget  (en-charj'),  v.  t.     [<  ME.  enchargen, 

<  OF.  encharger,  enchargier,  encarchier,  encar- 
icier,  etc.,  <  ML.  incaricare,  load,  charge,  <  L. 
in,  in,  -I-  ML.  earicare,  earricare  ( >  F.  encharger 
=  Pr.  Sp.  encargar = Pg .  encarregar = It.  incari- 
care, <  charger,  etc.),  charge,  load:  see  era-i  and 
charge.]    To  give  in  charge  or  trust. 

I  have  dispatched  away  Mr.  Meredith,  his  Majesty's  sec- 
retary of  the  embassy  here,  by  the  Catherine  yacht,  and 
encharged  with  my  main  pacquet  to  the  secretary. 

Sir  W.  Temple,  To  my  Lord  Treasurer,  July  20, 1678. 

His  countenance  would  express  the  spirit  and  the  pas- 
sion of  the  part  he  was  encharged  with. 


encharget  (en-charj'), »}.  {<encharge,v.]  An 
injunction ;  a  charge. 

A  nobleman  being  to  passe  through  a  water,  commaund- 
ed  his  trumpetter  to  goe  before  and  sound  the  depth  of  it ; 
who  to  shew  himself  e  very  mannerly,  refus'd  this  encharge, 
and  push'd  the  nobleman  himselfe  fonvard,  saying :  No, 
sir,  not  I,  your  lordship  shall  pardon  me. 

A.  Copley,  tr.  of  Wits,  Fits,  and  Fancies  (ed.  1614). 

enchased,  "•  *■  l^  ME.  enchasen,  enehacen,  <  OF. 
enchader,  enchacer,  enchasser,  encachier,  enco- 
der (=  Pr.  encassar),  chase  away,  <  en-  +  cha- 
cier,  chaser,  chasser,  chase :  see  en-i  andcfeosei.] 
To  drive  or  chase  away. 

After  the  comynge  of  this  myghty  kynge, 
Om-e  olde  woo  and  troubille  to  enchace. 

Lydgate.    (HalliweU.) 
And  ne  we  ne  shuU  no  helpe  haue  of  hyin  that  sholde 
hem  alle  enchace  oute  of  this  londe,  that  is  the  kynge  Ar- 
thur. Merlin  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  182. 

enchase^  (en-ohas'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  enchased, 
ppr.  enchasing.  [Also  inchase,  and  early  mod. 
E.  enchace,  inchace;  <  P.  enchdsser,  enchase,  < 
en-  +  ohdsse,  a  frame,  chase,  >  E.  chase^,  q.  v. 
Hence  by  apheresis  chased,  q.  v.]  1 .  To  inlay; 
incrust  with  precious  stones  or  the  like. 

Thou  Shalt  have  gloss  enough,  and  all  things  fit 
T'  enchase  in  all  show  thy  long-smothered  spirit 

Chapman,  Bussy  d'Ambois,  i.  1, 
Then  fear  the  deadly  drug,  when  gems  divine 
Enchase  the  cup  and  sparkle  in  the  wine. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Juvenal's  Satires,  x.  40. 
And  precious  stones,  in  studs  of  gold  enchased, 
The  shaggy  velvet  of  his  buskins  graced. 

Mickle,  tr.  of  the  Lusiad,  ii. 

Hence — 2.  To  incrust  or  enrich  in  any  manner ; 
adorn  by  ornamental  additions  or  by  ornamen- 
tal work. 

She  wears  a  robe  enchased  with  eagles  eyes, 
To  signify  her  sight  in  mysteries. 

B.  Jomson,  The  Barriers. 

Vain  as  swords 
Against  the  enchased  crocodile. 

Keats,  Endymion,  L 

3,  To  chase,  as  metal-work.  Qee  cTiase^,!.—^. 
To  inclose  or  contain  as  something  enchased. 

My  ragged  rimes  are  all  too  rude  and  bace 
Her  heavenly  lineaments  for  to  enchace. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  L  xil.  23. 

enchaser  (en-cha's6r),  n.    One  who  enchases; 

a  chaser. 
ei;chasten  (en-oha'sn),  v.  t.   [<  enA  +  chasten^.] 

To  chasten ;  chastise ;  correct.     S.  K.  White. 
enchaufet,  "•  A  Middle  English  form  of  enchafe. 
encheasont,  «.    See  encheson. 
encheckt  (en-chek'),  V.  t.     [<  en-l  +  check'':] 

To  checker. 

Where  th'  art-full  shuttle  rarely  did  encheck 
The  cangeant  colour  of  a  Mallards  neck. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bai-tas's  Weeks,  Tlie  Decay. 

encheckert,  enchequert  (en-ohek'6r),  v.  t.   [< 
em-i  +  checker,  chequer.]    To  checker;  arrange 
■  in  a  checkered  pattern.    Davies. 


encbecker 

Por  to  pave 
The  excellency  of  this  cave, 
Squirrels'  and  ohildien'a  teeth  late  shed 
And  neatly  here  enchequered. 

Herrick,  Hesperides,  p.  177. 

enchedet,  o.  [ME.,  with  accom.  E.  suffix  -ed^,  < 
OP.  encheu,  fallen,  pp.  of  encheoir,  fall,  <  en- 
+  cheoir,  <.  L.  cadere,  fall:  see  cadent,  easel.] 
Fallen;  vanquished. 

And  the  eTickede  kynge  in  the  gay  armes. 
Lys  gronande  one  the  grownnde,  and  girde  thorowe  evene  I 
Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3938. 

encheerf  (en-cher'),  v.  t.  [<  enA  +  cheer^.']  To 
enliven;  cheer. 

And  in  his  soveraine  throne  gan  straight  dispose 
HimseUe,  more  full  of  grace  and  Majestic, 
That  mote  encheare  his  friends,  and  foes  mote  terrifie. 
r,  V.  Q.,  VII.  vi.  24. 


encheirion  (en-ki'ri-on),  n. ;  pi.  encheiria  (-a). 
[Gr.  eyxeipiov,  <  ev,  in,  +  x^ip,  a  hand.]  A  hand- 
kerchief or  napkin  hanging  from  the  zone  or 
girdle,  formerly  worn  as  one  of  the  vestments 
of  the  Greek  clergy.  It  is  regarded  hy  some  as 
the  original  form  of  the  present  epigonation. 

Bnchelia  (en-ke'U-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  &r.  eyxsXvg, 
an  eel.]  Bhrenberg's  name  (1830)  of  the  group 
of  infusorians  now  called  MncheVyidoe. 

Enchelycephali  (en"kel-i-sef 'a-li),  n.pl.  [NL., 
pi.  of  enchelycephalits :  see  ekchelyeephalous.'] 
A  group  of  apodal  teleostean  fishes,  containing 
the  true  eels  and  congers,  as  distinguished  from 
the  murssnoids,  etc., which  form  the  group  Colo- 
cephali.  The  technical  character  are  the  absence  of  a 
precoraooid  arch  and  symplectic  bone,  in  connection  with 
a  developed  preoperculum  and  opercular  bones.  In  Cope's 
system  the  group  is  an  order  of  phyaostomous  fishes;  in 
Gill's,  a  suborder  of  Apodes. 

enchelycephalous  (en-'kel-i-sefa-lus),  a.  [< 
NL.  enclielyeephalus,  <  Gr.  lyxsXvc,  an  eel,  + 
Ks^aX^,  head.]  Pertaining  to  or  having  the 
characters  of  the  Enohelycephali. 

enclielyid  (en-kel'i-id),  n.  An  animalcule  of 
the  family  Enchehjidm. 

Enchelyidse  (en-ke-li'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  En- 
ehelys  +  -ddcB."]  A  family  of  free-swimming  in- 
fusorial animalcules.  They  are 
holotrichous  ciliate  infasorians  more 
or  less  ovate  in  form,  and  ciliated 
throughout,  the  oral  cilia  being  slight- 
ly larger  than  those  of  the  general  cu- 
ticular  surface.  The  cuticle  is  soft  and 
flexible,  the  oral  aperture  terminal  or 
lateral,  and  the  anterior  extremity  of 
the  body  never  prolonged  in  a  neck- 
like manner. .  They  are  found  in  stag- 
nant water,  and  multiply  by  fission. 
Also  Enchelia,  EncheHna^  EnchelinoB, 
Enchelya,  etc. 

Enchelys  (en'ke-lis),  n.  [NL. 
(MiJller,  1786),  <  Gr.  lyx^^vc,  an 
eel.]  The  typical  genus  of  the 
tamOj  Enchely idee, -with  simply 
oUiate  terminal  mouth,  as  in  E. 
faroimen.  Also  spelled  Brac/seZis. 

encheqnert,  v.  t.   See  endhecker, 

ench4re  (oh-shar'),  n.  [F.  en- 
cMre,  OF.  encUere  (ML.  reflex  ■^"'*'*t£^^£""""' 
incheria),  auction,  auctioning, 
<  enclierir,  P.  endh^rir,  <  ML.  incariare,  bid  for 
a  thing  at  auction,  <  L.  in,  in,  +  cams,  dear, 
precious.]  Li  French  law,  an  auction ;  sale  by 
auction. 

enchesonf,  encheasonf,  n.  [ME.  encheson,  en- 
ehesun,  encliesoun,  earlier  andheson,  ancheison, 
andheiswn,  ancheisoun,  later  often  abbr.  cheson, 
chesun,  ehesown  {at.  It.  cagione);  with  altered 
prefix,  prop,  achesoun  (rare),  <  OP.  aehaison, 
aclioison,  achesen,  var.  of  ochoison,  oeoison,  etc., 
=  Pr.  ocaizo.ochaizo,  adhmzo  =  It.  cagione,  also 
oeoasione,  <  L.  occasio(«-), .occasion,  cause:  see 
oceaMon.  Archaic  in  Spenser.]  Cause;  rea- 
son; occasion. 

What  is  the  emshesown 
And  final  cause  of  wo  that  ye  endure'/ 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  i.  681. 

Frendis,  be  noght  afferde  afore, 
I  schall  30U  saye  eticheson  wl^.     York  Plays,  p.  191. 

"Certes,"  said  he,  "  well  mote  I  shame  to  tell 
The  fond  encheason  that  me  hither  led." 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  1.  30. 

enchestf,  v.  t.    See  inchest. 

enchiridion  (en-ki-rid'i-on),  n, ;  pi.  enchiridions, 
enehiridia  (-onz,  -a).  [LL.,  <  Gr.  eyx^P'^'ov, 
a  handbook,  manual,  neut.  of  tyxeiptococ,  in  the 
hand,  <  h,  in,  +  x^'Vi  tlie  hand.]  A  book  to  be 
carried  in  the  hand;  a  manual;  a  handbook. 
[Rare.] 

We  have  .  .  .  thought  good  to  publish  an  edition  in  a 
smaller  volume,  that  as  an  enchiridion  it  may  be  more 
ready  and  usefull.        Evelyn,  Calendarium  Hortense,  Int. 

Enchiridions  of  meditation  all  divine. 

Thoreau,  letters,  p.  29. 
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Specifically— (a)  A  Roman  Catholic  service-book  contain- 
ing the  Little  Office  of  the  Virgin.  (V)  An  ecclesiastical 
manual  of  the  Greek  Church. 

enchisel  (en-chiz'el),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  en- 
chiseled,  enchiselled,  ppr.  encMseling,  enehiseU 
Ung.  l<  en-^  +  chiseP.^  To  cut  with  a  chisel. 
Craig. 

enchondroma  (en-kon-dro'ma),  n. ;  pi.  enehon- 
dromata  (-mgr-ta).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  kv,  in,  +  x^vdpog, 
cartilage,  +  -oma.]     Same  as  chondroma. 

encnondxomatoua  (en-kon-drom'a-tus),  a.  [< 
enchondroma{t-)  +  -ous.']  Same  as  chondroma- 
tous. 

enchondrous  (en-kou'drus),  a.  [<  Gr.  iv,  in, 
+  ;t;'ii«'poc,  cartilage.]  Cartilaginous.  Thomas, 
Med.  Diet. 

Enchophyllum  (en-ka-fil'um),  «.  [NL.  (Amyot 
and  Serville,  1843),  <  Gr.  iyxoQ,  spear,  lance,  -1- 
^iiXKov  =  L.  folium,  a  leaf.]  A  genus  of  homop- 
terous  insects  of  the  family  Membraddm,  of 
arched  compressed  form,  with  a  long,  curved, 
horn-like  process  on  the  back  pointing  for- 
ward. E.  cruentatum,  so  called  from  its  red 
markings,  inhSibits  tropical  America. 

enchorial  (en-ko'ri-al),  a.  [<  LL.  enchoriiis  (< 
Gr.  iyx^pi-os,  in  or  di  the  country,  <  h,  in,  + 
X&pa,  country)  +  -al.']  Belonging  to  or  used 
in  a  certain  country;  native;  indigenous;  de- 
motic: specifically  applied  to  written  charac- 
ters :  as,  an  enchorial  alphabet.    See  demotic. 

The  demotic  or  enchorial  writing  is  merely  a  form  of 

hieratic  used  for  the  vulgar  dialect,  and  employed  for 

legal  documents  from  the  time  of  Dyn.  XXVI.  downwards. 

Eneyc.  Brit,  VII.  721. 

enchoric  (en-kor'ik),  a.    Same  as  enchorial. 

enchoristic  (en-ko-ris'tik),  a.  [As  enehor4al 
+  -isWc]  Belonging  to  a  given  region;  na- 
tive, indigenous,  or  autochthonous. 

enchylema  (en-ki-le'ma),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  h,  in, 
+  xv^'^St  juice:  see  chyU.']  1.  The  fluid  and 
unorganized  part  of  vegetable  protoplasm. — 
2.  The  hyaline  or  granular  substance  of  the 
nucleus  of  a  cell,  in  which  the  other  nuclear 
elements  are  embedded. 

This  basal  substance,  enchylema,  is  probably  more  or  less 
nearly  fluid  during  life,  and  is  equivalent  to  the  "kern- 
saft"  of  those  German  writers  who  apply  that  term  in  its 
proper  and  restricted  sense.  Science,  VIII.  125. 

enchymatous  (en-kim'a-tus),  a.     [<  Gr.  iyxv- 
/ia{T-),  an  infusion  (<  eyx^^v,  pour  in,  infuse,  < 
ev,  in,  -1-  x^lv,  pour:  see  chyme^),  +  -ous."]    In- 
fused; distended  by  infusion:  an  epithet  ap- 
plied to  glandular  epithelial  cells. 
encincture  (en-singk'tnr),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp. 
endnctured,  ppr.  encincturing.     [<  e«-l  +  cinc- 
ture. Ct.  enceinte.']   Tosurroundwithoraswith 
a  cincture,  girdle,  or  band;  bind  about. 
encincture  (en-singk'Jur),  n.    [<  encincture, «.] 
A  cincture  or  girdle. 
Fancy,  free,  .  .  . 

Hath  reached  the  erwincture  of  that  gloomy  sea 
Whose  waves  the  Orphean  lyre  forbade  to  meet 
In  conflict.  Wordsworth,  Source  of  the  Danube. 

encinderedt  (en-sin'derd),  a.  [<  e>i-l  +  cinder; 
suggested  prob.  by  endnerate."]  Burned  to  cin- 
ders.    Cockeram. 

encineratet  (en-sin'e-rat),  v.  t.    See  incinerate. 

enciho  (en-se'no),  n.  [Mex.]  In  California, 
the  coast  live-oak,  Quercus  agrifolia.  It  is  a 
large  evergreen  tree,  with  hard,  heavy  wood, 
but  of  little  value  except  for  fuel. 

encipher  (en-si'fer),  V.  t.  [<  6«-i  +  cipher.] 
To  put  into  cipher.    Also  spelled  eneypher. 

To  enaipher  a  message  in  the  General  Service  Code. 

Farrow,  Mil.  Encyc,  III.  113 

en  cirage  (oh  se-razh').  [P.:  en,  in;  cirage, 
waxing,  blacking,  <  drer,  wax:  see  cere.]  In 
the  manner  of  waxing ;  appearing  to  be  waxed : 
an  epithet  applied  to  a  monochrome  {(ieture  in 
various  shades  of  yellow.    See  camaieu. 

encircle  (en-s6r'kl),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  encircled, 
ppr,  enoircUng.  [Also  incircle,  formerly  also 
incercle,  inoircule ;<  enA  +  circle.]  1.  To  form 
a  circle  round;  inclose  or  surround  circularly; 
embrace  as  in  a  ring  or  circle ;  gird:  as,  lumi- 
nous rings  encircle  Saturn. 

Then  let  them  all  encircle  him  about. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iv.  i. 

Young  Hermes  next,  a  close  contriving  God, 
Her  browes  encircled  with  his  serpent  rod. 
Then  plots  and  fair  excuses  flU'd  her  brain. 

Parnell,  Hesiod,  Else  of  Woman. 

2.  To  encompass;  surround;  environ:  as,  the 
army  encircled  the  city.—  3.  To  move  about  in 
a  circular  direction ;  make  the  circuit  of. 

Towards  the  South  and  South-west  of  this  Cape  is  found 
a  long  and  dangerous  shoule  of  rocks  and  sand,  but  so  f  arre 
as  I  incercled  it,  I  found  thirty  f  athome  water  and  a  strong 
currant.  Capt.  John  Smith,  True  Travels,  II.  194. 


enclitics 

encirclett  (en-s^r'klet),  n.  [Also  incirclet: 
irreg.  <  en-i  +  circlet,  after  the  verb  encircle.] 
A  circle ;  a  ring. 

In  whose  iTicirclets  if  ye  gaze, 

Your  eyes  may  tread  the  lover's  maze. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Ai'cadia,  ii. 

enclaretedt  (en-klar'e-ted),  a.  [<  en-1  -I-  claret 
+  -ed^.]  Mingled  with  claret;  claret-colored. 
[Eare.] 

Lips  she  has  all  ruble  red. 
Cheeks  like  creame  enclarited. 

Herrick,  Hesperides,  p.  146. 

enclasp,  inclasp  (en-,  in-klasp'),  v.  t.  [<  eji-1, 
j»-2,  +  clasp.]  1.  To  fasten  with  a  clasp. — 
2.  To  clasp;  embrace. 

The  flattering  ivy  who  did  ever  see 
Iiwlasp  the  huge  trunk  of  an  aged  tree? 

F,  Beaumont,  The  Hermaphrodite. 

enclave  (P.  pron.  oh-klav'),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
enclaved,  ppr.'  enclamng.  [In  mod.  use  directly 
from  mod.  F. ;  ME.  enclaven,  <  OF.  enclaver,  P. 
enclaver,  inclose,  lock  in,  <  Pr.  enclavar  =  It. 
inchiavare,  lock,  <  ML.  inclavare,  inclose,  <  L. 
in  +  clavis,  a  key  (or  clavus,  a  nail,  bolt?).] 
To  inclose  or  surroimd,  as  a  region  or  state,  by 
the  territories  of  another  power. 

enclave  (P.  pron.  on-klav'),  n.  [D.  G.  enclave 
=  Dan.  enhlave  =  Sw.  enlclav  (def.  1),  <  P.  en- 
clave, <  enclaver,  inclose:  see  enclave,  v.]  1. 
Something  closed ;  specifically,  a  small  outly- 
ing portion  of  a  country  which  is  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  the  territories  of  another  power. 
Enclaves  are  especially  common  among  the 
states  of  the  German  empire. 

Monaco  is  to  he  as  it  was  before  1792,  and  Avignon,  the 
Venaissin,  Montbelliard,  and  all  other  enclaves  within 
these  limits  are  to  be  French  territory. 

Woolsey,  Introd.  to  Inter.  Law,  App.  ii.,  p.  410. 

In  the  centre  of  the  Galla  country  are  small  enclaves, 
like  Eardr.         B.  N.  Oust,  Mod.  Langs,  of  Africa,  p.  126. 

2.  In  her.,  anything  let  into  something  else, 
especially  when  the  thing  let  in  is  square. 

enclave  (P.  pron.  on-kla-va'),  a.  [P.,  pp.  of 
enclaver,  inclose :  see  enclave.]  In  her. :  (a) 
Let  into  an&ther  bearing  or  division  of  the 
field,  especially  when  the  projecting  piece  is 
of  square  form.  (6)  Divided  by  a  line  broken 
in  square  projections:  similar  to  embattled, 
but  in  larger  parts :  said  of  the  field. 

enclavement  (P.  pron.  on-klav'moh).  n.  [<  F. 
enclavement  (=  It.  inohiavamento),  \  enclaver, 
inclose :  see  enclave  and  -^ment.]  The  state  or 
condition  of  being  an  enclave,  or  surrounded 
by  an  alien  territory.     Wor.  Supp. 

encleart,  v.  t.  [<  enA  +  clear.]  To  make  clear; 
lighten  up;  brighten. 

While  light  of  lightnings  flash 
Did  pitchy  clouds  eneleare. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Ps.  IxxxviL 

enclinet,  v.    An  obsolete  form  of  incline. 

enclisis  (en'kU-sis),  n.  [<  Gr.  iynjum^,  inclina- 
tion, <  tyKXivtiv,  incline:  see  incline.]  In  Gr. 
and  Lat.  gram.,  pronunciation  as  an  enclitic ; 
attachment  of  a  word  in  pronunciation  to  the 
previous  word,  to  which  it  transfers  its  accent: 
opposed  to  orthotonesis.  Also  called  inclination. 
See  enclitic,  n. 

Retaining  the  convenient  terms  orthotonesis  and  en- 
clisis to  designate  this  alternating  accent.  . 
Amer.  Jour.  Philol.,  TI.  218. 

enclitic  (en-kUt'ik),  a.  and  n.  [=  P.  enclitique  ; 
<  LL.  encUticus,  <  Gr.  eyiOuTiKd;,  enclitic,  lit. 
leaning  on,  <  kyKliveiv  (=  L.  inolinare,  >  E.  in- 
cline), lean  toward,  incline,  <  h,  in,  +  uXiveiv 
=  E.  lean :  see  lean^,  and  cf .  dine,  incline.]  I. 
a.  1.  Leaning  on  or  against  something  else. 
[Eare.] 

The  barrel  .  .  .  stood  in  a  little  shed  or  enditieal  pent- 
house. Graves,  Spiritual  Quixote,  ii.  7. 

Specifically — 2.  In  gram.,  subjoined  and  ac- 
centually dependent:  said  of  a  word  or  particle 
which  in  regard  to  accent  forms  a  part  of  a 
preceding  word  and  is  treated  as  if  one  with 
it,  or  gives  up  its  separate  accent,  sometimes 
affecting  that  of  its  predecessor. — 3.  In  obstet, 
opposed  to  syncliUc  (which  see). 

II.  n.  In  gram.,  a  word  accentually  con- 
nected with  a  preceding  word,  as  qiie  (and)  in 
Latin :  arma  virumque,  arms  and  the  man. 

enclitical  (en-klit'i-kal),  a.  [<  enclitic  +  -al.] 
Same  as  enclitic. 

enclitically  (en-klit'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  an  en- 
clitic manner ;  by  throwing  the  accent  back. 

enclitics  (en-klit'iks),  n.  [PI.  of  enclitic  (see 
-ics),  with  reference  to  Gr.  eyiAiatg,  inclination, 
the  mode  of  a  verb:  see  enclisis.]  The  art  of 
inflecting  words.     [Eare.] 


enclog 

enclogt  (en-klog'),  'J.  t.  [<  cn-i  +  elog.'i  To 
clog  or  encumber. 

Tempests  themselves,  high  seas,  and  howling  winds, 
The  gutter'd  rocl^s,  and  congregated  sands, 
Traitors  ensteep'd  to  enclog  the  guiltless  lieel. 

Shak.,  Othello,  ii.  1. 

encloister  (eu-klois't6r),  v.  t.      [Formerly  also 
incloister;  <  OF.  *endoistrer,  enclostrer  (of.  en- 
cloistre,  enclostre,  n.,  an  inolosure,-  cloister)  (F. 
eticloltrer  =  Pr.  enclostrar  =  Sp.  Pg.  enclaustrar 
=  It.  inclaustrare),  <  en-,  in,  +  cloistrer,  inclose, 
<  eloistre,  an  inolosure,  cloister:  see  cloister.'] 
To  confine  in  a  cloister;  cloister;  immure. 
Those  that  sprung 
From  Ponda,  that  great  king  of  Mercia ;  holy  Tweed, 
And  Kinisdred,  with  these  their  sisters,  Kinisweed, 
And  Eadburg,  last,  not  least,  at  (rodmanchester  all 
EncloUter'd.  Drayton,  Polyolbion,  xxlx. 

enclose,  encloser,  etc.    See  inclose,  etc. 

enclothe  (en-kloSH'),  v.  t ;  pret.  and  pp.  en- 
clothed,  ppr.  enclothing.  [<  e»-l  +  clotJii.]  To 
clothe.     JVestminster  Bev. 

encloud  (en-kloud'),  V.  t.  [<  enA  +  eloucP-,  v.] 
To  cover  with  clouds;  becloud;  shade. 

The  heavens  on  everie  side  ejiclowded  bee. 

Spenser,  tr.  of  Virgil's  Gnat,  1.  571. 

In  their  thick  breaths, 
Bank  of  gross  diet,  shall  we  be  endouded. 

Shak.,  A.  andC.v.  2. 

enclowt,  encloyt,  v.    See  accloy. 
encoach  (en-koeh'),  v.  t.    [<  en-i  +  coach.]    To 
carry  in  a  coach.     [Bare.] 

Like  Phaeton  .  .  .  encoaehed  in  burnished  gold. 

Davies,  Wittes  Pilgrimage,  sig.  i.  3. 

en  COeiir  (on  k6r).  [F. :  en,  in;  coeur,<,  L.  cor 
(cord-)  =  E.  heart:  see  core'i-.]  1.  In  heart- 
shape  ;  heart-shaped ;  hence,  V-  shaped,  or  with 
a  sharp  point  downward:  a  phrase  used  in 
dressmaking  and  the  like,  applied  especially 
to  the  bodice  of  a  dress  of  which  the  neck  is  so 
shaped. — 2.  In  her.     See  coeur. 

encoffin  (eu-kof'in),  V.  t.  [<  enA  +  coffin.]  To 
put  or  inclose  in  a  coffin. 

His  body  rested  here  in  quietness  until  the  dissolution, 
when,  for  the  gain  of  tlie  lead  in  which  it  was  eneo£ir.ed, 
it  was  taken  up  and  thrown  into  the  next  water. 

Weever,  Ancient  Funeral  Monuments. 

encoignnre  (F.  pron.  on-kwo-nyur'),  n.  [F.,  OF. 
also  encognure,  corner,  corner-piece,  <  OF.  en- 
coignier,  place  in  a  corner,  <  en,  in,  +  coin,  cor- 
ner: see  coin^,  coign.]  A  piece  of  furniture 
made  to  occupy  the  corner  of  a  room,  especially 
an  ornamental  piece,  as  a  cabinet,  6tag6re,  or 
the  like, 

encoUar  (en-kol'a,r),i>.  <.  l<.  en-^  +  collar.]  To 
surround  with  a  'collar.     Boothroyd. 

encolor,  encolour  (en-kul'or),  v.  t.  [<  eii-i  + 
color,  colour.  Of.  OF.  encolorer,  encolourer,  en- 
couleurer,  color.]  To  color  or  invest  with  color. 
Mrs.  Browning. 

encolpion,  encolpium  (en-kol'pi-on,  -um),  n. ; 
pi.  eneolpia  (-a).  [LGr.  kyKdXinov,  prop.  neut.  of 
eyK6?,mog,  on  tlie  bosom,  <  h,  in,  +  KO/lTrof ,  bosom, 
lap.]  1.  In  the  early  and  medieval  church,  a 
small  reliquary  or  a  casket  containing  a  minia- 
ture copy  of  the  Gospels,  worn  hanging  in  front 
of  the  breast ;  an  amulet :  often  in  the  shape  of 
a  cross.  Hence — 3.  In  the  medieval  church 
and  in  the  present  Greek  Church,  a  bishop's 
pectoral  cross. 

encolure  (F.pron.  on-ko-lur'),  n.    [F.,  the  neck 
and  shoulders,  OF.  encolure,  encoleure,  a  neck 
of  land,  an  isthmus  (cf.  encoler,  put  on  the 
neck,  embrace),  <  en  (<  L.  in),  in,  on,  +  col,  < 
L.  coKmto,  the  neck :  see  collar.]     1.  The  neck 
and  shoulders,  as  of  a  horse. 
Hair  in  heaps  lay  heavily 
Over  a  pale  brow  spirit-pure, 
Carved  like  the  heart  of  the  coal-black  tree, 
Crisped  like  a  war-steed's  encolure. 

Browning,  Statue  and  Bust, 

2.  The  opening  at  the  neck  of  a  dress,  and  also 
that  at  the  armhole  to  receive  the  top  of  the 
sleeve.    Diet,  of  Needlework. 

encombert,  v.  t.    An  obsolete  form  of  encumber. 

encombermentt,  n.     See  encumberment. 

encomiast  (en-ko'mi-ast),  n.  [=  F.  encomi- 
aste  =  Sp.  encomiasta  =  It.  encomiaste,  <  Gr. 
hyKuiuacTTjg,  <  eyKafiid^Eiv,  praise,  <  eyKiifuov,  an 
odeof  praise,  eulogy:  see  encomium.]  One  who 
praises  another ;  one  who  utters  or  writes  enco- 
miums or  commendations ;  a  panegyrist. 

The  Jesuits  .  .  .  [are]  the  great  encomiasts  of  the  Chi- 
neses.  Locke,  Human  Understanding,  i.  4. 

In  his  ^vritings  he  appears  a  servile  eTwoniiast. 

Goldsmith,  Voltaire. 

encomiastic  (en-ko-mi-as'tik),  a.  and  n.  [=  Sp. 
eneomidsiico  =  Pg.  It.  encomiastico,  <  6r.  ey- 
'(UficaanKdg,  <  kyuu/udl^Eiv,  praise  :  see  encomiast.] 
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1.  a.  Bestowing  praise ;  commendatory ;  lauda- 
tory ;  eulogistic :  as,  an  encomiastic  address  or 
discourse. 

To  frame  some  encomiastic  speech  upon  this  our  me- 
tropolis. -B-  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Bevels,  i.  1. 

Both  [epitaphs]  are  encomiastic,  and  describe  the  char- 
acter and  work  of  the  deceased  with  considerable  fullness 
and  beauty  of  expression.  Encyc.  Brit.,  VIII.  496. 

Il.t  n.  An  encomium. 

I  thank  you,  Master  Compass,  for  your  short  Encomias- 
tic. B.  Jonson,  Magnetick  Lady,  i.  1. 

encomiastical  (en-ko-mi-as'ti-kal),  a.     Same 

as  encomiastic. 
encomiastically  (en-ko-mi-as'ti-kal-i),  adv.  In 

an  encomiastic  manner. 
If  I  have  not  spoken  of  your  majesty  encomiastically, 

your  majesty  will  be  pleased  only  to  ascribe  it  to  the  law 

of  an  history.  Bacon,  To  the  King,  letter  84. 

encomiologic  (en-ko-mi-o-loj'ik),  a.  [<  LL.  en- 
comiologicus,  <  Gr.  eyKa/j.'ioh>yiKd;  (as  a  noun  in 
neut.,  eyico)fuo?MyiK6v,  sc.  fierpov),  <  cyK6/uov,  a 
laudatory  ode,  +  -h>yiK6c,  <  -?Myia,  <  Mynv, 
speak:  see  -ology.]  In  anc.pros.,  noting  a  com- 
pound or  episynthetic  verse,  consisting  of  a  dac- 
tylic penthemim  (^.^  ^  ^  \  .i-  ^  ^  \^)  followed 
by  an  iambic  penthemim  (=  -i  |  w  -i  [  <=).  .some- 
times the  term  is  used  in  a  wider  sense  to  include  both 
this  meter  and  a  similar  meter  with  a  longer  Iambic  colon, 
commonly  called  the  elegiambus. 

encomiont  (en-ko'mi-on),  n.  Same  as  encomium. 

encomium  (en-ko'mi-um),  n.  [Formerly  also 
encomion  (and  encomy,  q.  v.);  =  F.  Sp.  Pg.  It. 
encomio,  <  L.  encomium,  *encomion,  <  Gr.  e/icii- 
fiiov,  a  laudatory  ode  to  a  conqueror,  a  eulogy 
or  panegyric  on  a  living  person,  neut.  of  eynij- 
fuoQ,  belonging  to  the  praise  or  reward  of  a  con- 
queror, prop,  to  the  Bacchic  revel,  in  which  the 
victor  was  led  home  in  procession  with  music, 
dancing,  and  merriment,  <  kv,  in,  +  Ko/j.og,  a 
revel :  see  Comus,  comedy.]  Formal  praise ; 
laudation;  a  discriminating  expression  of  ap- 
proval, either  of  a  person  or  of  a  thing. 

His  first  Encomium  is  that  the  Sun  looks  not  upon  a 
braver,  nobler  convocation  then  is  that  of  King,  Peers, 
and  Commons.  Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

It  is  strange  the  galley-slave  should  praise 
His  oar  or  strokes ;  or  you,  that  have  made  shipwreck 
Of  all  delight  upon  this  rock  call'd  Marriage, 
Should  sing  encomion,s  on  't. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Honest  Man's  Fortune,  iii.  1. 

Tush,  thou  wilt  sing  erwom.i<yns  of  my  praise. 

Chapman,  Bussy  d'Ambois,  i.  1. 

=Syn.  Panegyric,  etc.     See  eulogy. 
encommont  (en-kom'on),  V.  t.     [<  enA  +  com- 
mon.]    To  make  common. 

That  their  mysteries  might  not  come  to  be  encommoned 
by  the  vulgar.  Feltham,  Resolves. 

encompass  (en-kum'pas),  V.  t.  [Formerly  also 
incompass ;  <  enA  +  contpass.]  1.  To  form  a 
circle  about ;  encircle. 

Look,  how  my  ring  encompasseth  thy  finger. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  t  2. 

2.  To  environ;  inclose;  surround;  shut  in:  as, 
the  besieging  army  encompassed  Jerusalem. 

With  the  great  glorie  of  that  wondrous  light 
His  throne  is  all  encompassed  around. 

Spenser,  Heavenly  Beautie. 
Canutus  before  the  Death  of  K.  Ethelred  had  besieged 
the  City,  and  now  with  a  large  Trench  encompassed  it. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  15. 
We  live  encompassed  by  mysteries ;  we  are  flooded  by 
influences  of  awe,  tenderness,  and  sympathy  which  no 
words  can  adequately  express,  no  theories  thoroughly  ex- 
plain.    G.  H.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  I.  i.  §  223. 

3.  To  go  or  sail  round :  as,  Drake  encompassed 
the  globe. — 4+.  To  get  into  one's  toils;  get 
rouna;  gain  power  over. 

Ah  !  ha !  Mistress  Ford  and  Mistress  Page,  have  I  en- 
compassed you?  Shak.,  M.  W.  ol  W.,  ii.  2. 

5.  To  colnpass  or  bring  about ;   accomplish. 

[Ears.] 

Whatever  the  method  employed  for  erwompassing  his 
death,  or  wherever  he  may  be  found,  the  tiger  proves  him- 
self a  splendid  beast. 

P.  RobiTison,  Under  the  Sun,  p.  201. 
=Syn.  2."  To  gird,  invest,  hem  in,  shut  up. 
encompassment  (en-kum'pas-ment),  n.  [<  en- 
compass-i- -ment.]  1.  The  act  of  encompass- 
ing, or  the  state  of  being  encompassed. —  2.  Cir- 
cumlocution in  speaking ;  periphrasis.   [Rare.] 

And  finding. 
By  this  encompassment  and  drift  of  question, 
That  they  do  know  my  son,  come  you  more  nearer 
Than  your  particular  demands  will  touch  it. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  Ii.  1. 

encomyt,  n.  [<  L.  encomium:  see  encomimn.] 
Same  as  encomium. 

Many  popish  parasites  and  men  pleasing  flatterers  have 
written  large  commendations  and  encomies  of  those. 

Bp.  Bale,  Select  Works,  p.  1. 


encounter 

Encope  (en'ko-pe),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Ey/co?r^,  an  in- 
cision, a  hindrance,  <  eyKdnrew,  make  incisions, 
hinder,  <  h,  in,  + 
Kdirretv,  cut.]  A 
genus  of  irregular 
clypeastroid  sea- 
urchins,  of  the  fam- 
ily MelUtidw.  it  is 
notable  forthe  massive- 
ness  of  the  calcareous 
test,  and  has  a  large  lu- 
nule  between  the  poste- 
rior ambulacra,  in  addi- 
tion to  five  incisions  op- 
posite the  ambulacra, 
as  in  E.  emarginata. 
The  mass  of  the  test  is 
greatest  in  E.  grandis, 

a  species   of    the   west  Encope  emarginata. 

coast  of  Mexico. 

en  COOLUille  (on  ko-kely')-  [F. :  en,  in;  eo- 
quille,  shell,  cockle :  see  cockle^.]  In  dress- 
making,  etc.,  arranged  in  the  shape  of  a  scallop- 
shell  ;  scalloped ;  imbricated :  said  of  knots  or 
rosettes  of  ribbons,  trimmings,  and  the  like. 

encore  (on-kor'),  adv.  [F.,  <  OF.  encore  =  Pr. 
encara,  enquera  =  OSp.  eneara  =  It.  ancora, 
again,  once  more,  <  L.  (in)  hanc  horam,  lit.  (to) 
this  hour:  hanc,  ace.  fem.  of  Mc,  this;  horam, 
aoc.  of  hora,  >  ult.  E.  hour.]  Again;  once 
more :  used  in  calling  for  a  repetition  of  a  par- 
ticular part  in  a  theatrical  or  musical  perform- 
ance. This  use  is  unknown  to  the  French,  who  employ 
the  word  bis  (twice,  a  second  time)  for  the  same  purpose. 

encore  (on-kor'),  ».  l<  encore,  adv.]  1.  A  call 
by  an  audience  for  a  repetition  of  some  part  of 
a  performance. —  2.  A  repeated  performance ; 
a  repetition  in  or  as  if  in  response  to  a  recall: 
as,  the  conductor  refused  to  give  any  encores. 

It  was  evident  he  felt  this  device  to  be  worth  an  enccyre; 
he  repeated  it  more  than  once. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Shirley,  xv. 

encore  (on-kor'),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  encored, 
ppr.  encoring.  [<  encore,  adv.]  To  call  for  a 
repetition  of  (a  particular  part  of  an  entertain- 
ment). 

Dolly,  in  her  master's  shop. 
Encores  them,  as  she  twirls  her  mop. 

W.  Whitehead,  Apology  for  Laureate. 

encorporet,  v.  t.  [MS.  encorporen,  encorperen, 
<  OF.  encorporar,  <  L.  incorporare,  embody,  in- 
corporate: see  incorporate.]    To  incorporate. 

Putte  the  element  of  watir,  that  is  to  seye  .iiij.  lb  of 
watir  vpon  j  lb  af  mater  and  putte  by  .vij.  dales  to  encor- 
pere  wel  as  tofore  in  the  bath  of  marien. 

Book  of  Quinte  Essence  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  13. 

And  eek  cf  our  materes  en£orp(m,ng. 
Chaucer,  Canon's  Yeoman's  Tale  (ed.  Skeat),  G.  1.  815, 

encorret,  «•    A  Middle  English  form  of  incur. 

encoubert  (en-ko'bfert),  n.  [Appar.  a  P.  form 
of  Sp.  eneuhierto  =  Pg.  encdberto,  pp.  of  Sp.  Pg. 
encohrir,  Sp.  also  encubrir,  cover,  conceal,  <  en- 
+  Sp.  cohrir,  cubrir  =  Pg.  cohrir,  cover:  see 
cover^.]  A  typical  armadillo  of  the  family  Va- 
sypodidce  and  subfamily  Dasypodince  (which 
see),  such  as  the  peludo,  Dasypus  villosus.  The 
term  has  had  a  more  extensive  application. 
See  cut  under  armadillo. 

en  COUchure  (on  ko-shiir').  [F. :  em,  in;  covr 
chure,  <  eoucher,  lie  down,  couch :  see  couch'';] 
In  embroidery,  made,  according  to  an  early 
fashion,  with  coarse  gold  thread  or  spangles 
sewed  in  rows  one  beside  another. 

encounter  (en-koun't6r),  V.  [Formerly  also  in- 
counter;  <  ME.  encountren,  <  OP.  encontrer,  en- 
cuntrer  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  encontrar  =  It.  incontrare, 
meet,  come  against,  <  L.  in,  in,  to,  +  contra, 
against:  see  counter^,  counter^,  and  cf.  rencoun- 
ter, v.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  come  upon  or  against; 
meet  with;  especially,  to  meet  casually,  unex- 
pectedly, reluctantly,  or  the  like. 


If  I  must  die, 
I  will  encounter  darkness  as  a  bride. 

Shak.,  M.  foria., 
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When  we  came  near  any  of  these  [Tonquin]  Villages,  we 
were  commonly  encountered  with  Beggars. 

-    Dam,pier,  Voyages,  IL  i.  U, 
If  it  became  him  [the  saint]  to  encounter  the  pain  of 
sacrifice  and  to  be  "  acquainted  with  grief,"  it  behooved 
him  also  to  triumph  over  both. 

J.  Ii.  Seeley,  Nat.  Religion,  p,  W. 

2.  To  meet  antagonistically ;  engage  in  conflict 
of  any  kind  with ;  contend  with ;  make  an  at- 
tack upon. 

There  are  mise  as  bigge  as  our  countrey  dogs,  and  there- 
fore they  are  hunted  with  dogs,  because  cats  are  not  able 
to  incounter  them.  Bakluyt's  Voyages,  II.  6j. 

And  as  we  find  our  passions  do  rebel. 
Encounter  them  with  reason. 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  lU.  » 
3+.  To  oppose ;  oppugn. 


encounter 

Nothing  i$  so  vnpleaaant  to  a  man,  aa  to  be  meountred 
in  his  chiefe  affection. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Bng.  Poesie,  p.  226. 

Jurors  are  not  bound  to  believe  two  witnesses,  11  the 
probability  of  the  fact  does  reasonably  encounter  them. 

Sir  M.  Hole. 
4t.  TobefaU;  betide. 

Good  time  encounter  her !  Shak.,  "W.  T.,  11.  1. 

=Syn.  2.  To  confront,  struggle  with,  contend  against. 

il.  intrans.  1.  To  meet;  come  together ;  come 
into  contact  or  collision. 

Upon  that  were  my  thoughts  tiring,  when  we  encoun- 
tered. Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  ill.  6. 

More  than  once 
Full  met  their  stern  encountering  glance. 

Scott,  Marmion,  ill.  5. 

2.  Tomeet  in  opposition  or  conflict;  come  to- 
gether in  combat;  contend;  fight. 

I  prophesy  thy  death,  my  living  sorrow. 
If  thou  encounter  with  the  boar  to-moiTow. 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  672. 

encounter  (en-koun't6r),  n.  [Formerly  also 
meounter;  <  ME.  eneontre  (rare),  <  OF.  encontre, 
F.  encontre  =  Pr.  encontre  =  Sp.  encuentro  = 
Pg.  encontro  =  It.  incontro,  a  meeting;  from 
the  verb.  Cf.  rencounter,  m.]  1.  A  meeting, 
particularly  a  sudden  or  accidental  meeting,  of 
two  or  more  persons  or  bodies  of  any  kino;  a 
coming  together  or  in  contact. 
To  shun  th'  encounter  of  the  vulgar  crowd.  Pope. 

Specifically  —  3.  In  physics,  the  coming  within 
the  sphere  of  one  another's  action  of  the  rapidly 
moving  molecules  of  a  gaseous  body.  The  word 
is  so  used  by  some  writers  In  order  to  avoid  collision, 
which  might  be  understood  to  imply  Impact.  The  mole- 
cules of  gases  move  in  nearly  rectilinear  paths,  until  they 
come  so  close  to  one  another  that  they  are  suddenly  de- 
flected. This  very  brief  mutual  action  is  the  encounter. 
See  gas. 

When  the  distance  between  any  two  molecules  is  so 
small  that  they  are  capable  of  exerting  sensible  forces 
upon  one  another,  there  will  be  said  to  be  an  encounter 
between  them. 

B.  W.  Watson,  Kinetic  Theory  of  Gases,  p.  27. 

3.  A  meeting  in  opposition  or  conflict  of  any 
kind;  a  conflict;  a  battle;  specifically,  a  eon- 
test  between  individuals  or  a  small  number  of 
men,  or  an  accidental  meeting  and  fighting  of 
detachments. 

Full  jolly  knight  he  seemd,  and  faire  did  sltt, 

As  one  for  knightly  giusts  and  fierce  encounters  fltt. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  1. 1. 1. 

Leave  this  keen  encounter  of  our  wits. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  1.  2. 

Who  ever  knew  Truth  put  to  the  worse  in  a  free  and 
open  encounter?  Milton,  Areopagltica,  p.  52. 

4.  Manner  of  encountering ;  mode  of  accost  or 
address ;  behavior  in  intercourse. 

Thus  has  he  .  .  .  onlygotthe  tune  of  the  time,  and  out- 
ward habit  of  encounter.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

=Syn.  3.  Encounter,  Rencounter,  Skirmish,  Brush,  col- 
lision, affair.  As  conflicts  in  war  these  are  shorter,  with 
fewer  engaged,  and  of  less  importance,  than  those  com- 
pared under  battle.  An  encounter  is  often  a,ji  accidental 
meeting,  resulting  In  some  conflict,  but  not  suffered  to 
grow  Into  a  general  engagement.  Rencounter  is  the  same 
thing,  expressed  by  a  term  leas  common.  A  skirmish  is  an 
UTegular  or  desultory  contest  between  parts  of  armies,  as 
scouting  parties  or  skirmish-lines,  not  generally  resulting 
in  battle,  A  brush  Is  short  and  sharp,  perhaps  engaging 
the  whole  of  some  force  for  a  time,  but  not  being  pushed 
into  a  long  or  hard-fought  struggle.  See  strife. 
encounterer  (en-koun't6r-6r),  n.  1.  One  who 
encounters;  an  opponent;  an  antagonist. — 3. 
One  who  goes  to  an  encounter,  or  seeks  encoun- 
ters;  one  who  is  ready  for  encounter  of  any 
kind. 

0,  these  encounterers,  so  glib  of  tongue. 
That  give  a  coasting  welcome  ere  it  comes. 
And  wide  unclasp  the  table  of  their  thoughts 
To  every  tickling  reader!       Shak.,  T.  and  C,  iv.  6. 

encourage  (en-kur'aj),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  en- 
couraged, ppr.  encouraging.  [Formerly  also  in- 
cowage;  <  OF.  enoouragier,  encoraigier,  encou- 
rager,  F.  encourager  (=  Pr.  encorajar  =  Sp.  Pg. 
encorajar  =  It.  incoraggiare,  incoraggire),  <  en, 
in,  4-  courage,  courage,  heart :  see  courage,  n. 
and  V.  Cf.  ML.  incordari,  encourage,  inspire, 
<  L.  in,  in,  -I-  cor{d-)  =  E.  heart.']  1.  To  give 
courage  to;  inspire  with  courage,  spirit,  or 
firmness  of  mind;  incite  to  action  or  perse- 
verance. 

But  charge  Joshua,  and  encourage  him.       Deut.  ill.  28. 

King  Elchard,  to  encourage  his  Soldiers,  made  a  solemn 
Speech  to  them.  ■  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  233. 

The  actors  behind  the  scene,  who  ascribed  this  pause 
to  his  natural  timidity,  attempted  to  encovfag^  Mm- 

Goldsmith,  Vicar,  xix. 

2.  To  help  forward;  promote;  give  support  to : 
as,  to  encov/rage  manufactures. 
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The  occupation  dearest  to  his  heart 
Was  to  encourage  goodness. 

Cowper,  Task,  11.  709. 

Whatever  is  meant  by  Christ's  yoke  being  easy,  Christ 
does  not  encourage  sin, 

J.  H.  Nevmian,  Parochial  Sermons,  i.  101. 
3t.  To  make  stronger. 

Erasmus  had  his  Lagena  or  flagon  of  wine  (recruited 
weekly  from  his  friends  at  London),  which  he  drank  some- 
times singly  by  itselfe,  and  sometimes  encouraged  his 
faint  Ale  with  the  mixture  thereof. 

Fuller,  Hist.  Cambridge,  V.  48. 

encouragement  (en-kur'aj-ment),  n.  [Former- 
ly also  incouragement,  incoragement;  <  OF.  en- 
coragement,  encouragement,  F.  encouragement 
(=  It.  incoraggiamento,  incoraggimento),  <  en- 
coragier,  encourager,  encourage:  see  encourage 
and  -ment.']  1.  The  act  of  encouraging,  or  of 
giving  courage  or  confidence  of  success;  in- 
citement to  action  or  to  perseverance ;  a  pro- 
moting or  advancing. 

Somewhile  with  merry  purpose,  fit  to  please, 
And  otherwhile  with  good  encouragement. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  v.  32. 

For  when  he  dies,  farewell  all  honour,  bounty. 

All  generous  encouragement  of  arts.    Otway,  Orphan. 

As  a  general  rule,  Providence  seldom  vouchsafes  to  mor- 
tals any  more  than  just  that  degree  of  encouragement 
which  suffices  to  keep  them  at  a  reasonably  full  exertion 
of  their  powers,  Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables,  ill. 

2.  That  which  serves  to  excite  courage  or  con- 
fidence ;  an  encouraging  fact  or  circumstance ; 
an  incentive  or  inducement ;  that  which  serves 
to  promote  or  advance. 

What  encouragement  is  there  to  venture  an  acquaintance 
with  the  rash  and  unstable? 

Bp.  Attertmry,  Sermons,  II.  xxlli. 

To  think  of  his  paternal  care 
Is  a  most  sweet  encouragement  to  prayer. 

Byrom,  On  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

encourager  (en-kur'aj-er),  n.  One  who  encou- 
rages, incites,  or  stimulates  to  action ;  one  who 
promotes  or  advances. 

He  [Plato]  would  have  women  follow  the  camp,  to  be 
spectators  and  encouragcrs  of  noble  actions. 

BurUm,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  529. 

The  pope  is  a  master  of  polite  learning,  and  a  great  en- 
courager  of  arts.  Addison. 

The  extraordinary  collections  made  in  every  way  by  the 
late  king  [of  Saxony],  who  was  the  greatest  encourager  of 
arts  and  sciences,  and  of  every  thing  that  is  curious. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  li.  235. 

encouragingly  (en-kur'aj-ing-li),  adv.  In  a 
manner  to  give  courage  or  hope  of  success. 

encradle  (en-kra'dl),  V.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  en- 
cradled,  ppr.  encradling.  [<  enA  +  cradle.] 
To  lay  in  a  cradle. 

Beglnne  from  first,  where  he  encradled  was 
In  simple  cratch,  wrapt  in  a  wad  of  hay. 

Spenser,  Hymn  of  Heaveiily  Love. 

encratic  (en-krat'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  syKpar^g,  having 
power,  possession,  or  control,  self -controlling,  < 
ev,  in,  +  Kparog,  power,  strength,  <  Kparvc,  strong, 
hard,  =  B.  hard.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  self-con- 
trol and  self-denial,  especially  in  the  forms  of 
continence  and  fasting  or  abstinence  from  ani- 
mal food. 

Encratism  (en'kra-tizm) ,  n.  [<  enerat4c  +  -ism.] 
The  principles  oi  the  Eneratites;  especially, 
the  doctrine  that  the  union  of  the  sexes  is  es- 
sentially evil. 

Encratite  (en'kra-tit),  n.  [<  LL.  Encratitce,  < 
G-r.  eyKpanrat,  pl.'of  tyKparkng,  lit.  the  self-dis- 
ciplined, continent,  <  kyKpar^g,  self -disciplined, 
continent,  being  master,  being  in  possession 
of  power,  <  h,  in,  +  uparoQ,  power,  strength.] 
In  the  early  history  of  the  church,  especially 
among  the  Gnostics,  one  of  those  ascetics  who 
refrained  from  maiTiage  and  from  the  use  of 
fiesh-meat  and  wine.  They  were  members  of  various 
heretical  sects,  although  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  dis- 
tinct body  founded  by  the  apologist  Tatian,  of  the  second 
century.    They  were  also  called  Continents. 

It  was  the  heresy  of  the  Gnostics,  that  It  wamio  matter 
how  men  lived,  so  they  did  but  believe  aright ;  which 
wicked  doctrine  Tatlanus,  a  learned  Christian,  did  so  de- 
test, that  he  fell  into  a  quite  contrary,  .  .  .  and  thence 
came  the  sect  Eneratites. 

Jer.  Tayl<yr,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  312. 

encraty  (en'kra-ti),  n.  [<  Gr.  eyKpdreia,  mastery, 
control,  self-control,  <  q/Kpar^g,  having  power, 
possession,  or  control:  see  encratic]  Mastery 
over  the  senses;  abstinence  from  pleasures  of 
sense;  self-control,  as  exercised  in  fasting  and 
continence,  especially  the  latter. 

The  martyrs  at  Lyons,  as  we  have  seen,  and  It  may  he 
said  the  School  of  S.  John  in  general,  were  distinguislied 
by  a  noble  moderation :  by  encraty,  or  temperance,  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  word.    Mahan,  Church  History,  p,  161, 
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encreasef,  v.    An  obsolete  form  of  increase. 
encrest,   n.     An  obsolete  variant  of  increase. 

Chaucer. 
encrestet,  v.    An  obsolete  form  of  increase. 

Not  doubting  but,  if  the  same  may  be  contynued 
emonges  theym,  they  shall  so  therby  be  encrested  in 
welth,  that  they  wold  not  gladly  be  pulled  therefro. 

State  Papers,  ill.  26!). 

encrimson  (en-krim'zn),  V.  t.  [<  e»-i  +  crim- 
son.]    To  make  crimson;  redden. 

Look  here  what  tributes  wounded  fancies  sent  me, 
Of  paled  pearls,  and  rubies  red  as  blood ; 

Figuring  that  they  their  passions  likewise  lent  me. 
Of  grief  and  blushes,  aptly  understood 
In  bloodless  white  and  the  encrims(m'd  mood. 

Shak.,  Lover's  Complaint,  1.  201, 

encrinal  (en'kri-nal),  a.  [<  encrin(ite)  +  -al.] 
Pertaining  to  an  encrinite  or  encrinites,  relat- 
ing to  or  containing  fossil  crinoids ;  belonging 
to  extinct  forms  of  the  order  Crinoidea  (which 
see). 

encrinic  (en-krin'ik),  a.  [<  encrin(ite)  +  -ic.] 
Same  as  encrinal. 
Encrinidse  (en-krin'i-de),  TO.  pi.  [NIil,  <  Eneri- 
nus  +  4dw.]  The  former  name  of  a  family 
of  crinoids  which  contained  the  permanently 
stalked  forms,  rooted  during  life.  Nearly  all  the 
fossil  forms,  the  stone-lilies  or  encrinites,  are  of  this  char- 
acter. But  the  family  was  also  represented  by  several  liv- 
ing genera,  or  sea-lilies,  as  distinguished  from  the  free 
feather-stars.  It  Is  now  divided  into  numerous  families. 
As  now  used  by  ^ome  authors,  the  family  is  restricted  to 
fistulatous  crinoids  with  a  dicyclic  base,  basal  plates  with 
well-developed  axial  canal,  brachials  of  two  pieces,  and 

generally  without 
anal  plates.  They 
lived  chiefly  in 
the  Triassic  seas. 
See  Crinoidea. 

encrinital 

(en'kri-ni-tal). 
a.  [<  encrinite 
+  -al.]  Same 
as  encrinal. 
encrinite  (en'- 
kri-nit),  n.  [= 
P.  encrinite,  < 
HL.  encrinites, 
<  Gr.  ev,  in,  -t- 
uplvov,  a  lily 
Any  fossil  cii- 


,  a,  parts  of  the  stem  ;  b,  b,  separate  joints. 


Piece  of  Derbyshire  Marble,  show- 
ing Hncrinites. 


(see  crinoid),  +  Ates,  E.  -ite'-^.] 
noid;  a  stone-lily:  a  term  especially  applied 
to  the  ordinary  stalked  form  with  a  cylin(Mcal 
stem  and  well-formed  arms.    Encrinites  compose 
vast  strata  of  marble  in 
northern      Europe      and  ^'if-  =• 

North  America.  In  fig.  2 
the  variety  in  the  figures 
of  the  encrinites  is  caused 
by  the  different  sections 
represented.  '  See  Crinoi- 
dea. [The  words  associated 
with  encrinite  are  now  ar- 
chaic in  zoology.  In  com- 
position encrinite  (NL. 
encrinites')  is  generally 
represented  by  its  radioed 
element  (Gr.  Kpivov),  giv- 
ing two  parallel  series  of 
generic  words  ending  in 
-cri/fius  and  -cHnites.'] 

Encrinites    (en-kri- 
ni'tez),  n.    [NL.]    The  prior  form  of  Enerinw. 

encrinitic,  encrinitical  (en-kri-nit'ik,  -i-kal),  a. 
[<  encrinite  +  -ic,  -ical.]     Same  as  encrinal, 

Encrinoidea  (en-kri-noi'df-a),  TO.  pi.  [NL.]  A 
group  of  crinoids.    See  Crinoidea. 

Encrinuridae  (en-kri-nu'ri-de),  TO.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Encri/nurus  +  4dm.]  A  family  of  Silurian  tri- 
loMtes. 

Encrinurus  (en-kri-nu'rus),  TO.  [ISTL.,  <  Gr.  iv, 
in,  -I-  Kpivov,  lily  (see  encrinite),  +  ovpa,  tail.] 
The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Entrin/uridce. 

Encrinus  (en'kri-nus),  TO.  [NL.  (Lamarck 
1816),  <  Gr.  kv,  in,  +  Kpivov,  lily:  see  encrinite.] 
The  name-giving  genus  of  crinoids  of  the  fam- 
ily EncrinidcB,  formerly  of  wide  extent,  but 
now  restricted  to  a  few  closely  related  species. 
Also  Encrinites. 

encrisped  (en-krispf),  a.  [<  ME.  encrisped; 
pp.  of  "encrisp,  v.,  <  e»-i  +  crisp.]  Cufled; 
formed  in  curls.     [Kare.] 

Thai  shall  have  sof  te  encrisped  wolle  [wool] 
And  wonderly  prolonged  atte  the  fulle. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  154, 

With  heris  [hairs]  enxHsped,  yalowe  as  the  golde, 

Skelton,  Garland  of  Laurel,  1,  289. 

encroach  (en-kroch'),  V.  [Formerly  also  iv- 
croach;  <  ME.  encrochen,  <  OF.  encrochier,  en- 
crocher,  encrocier,  enoroquier,  encrocquier  (ML. 
incrocare),  seize  upon,  take,  <  en,  in,  +  croc,  a 
hook:  see  crooh,  and  cf.  accroach.]  Lt  trans. 
To  seize;  take;  take  possession  of;  get;  obtain. 
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He  encrochez  kenely  by  craftez  of  armez 
Countrese  and  castelles  that  to  thy  coroun  langez. 

MorU  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1248. 
Thay  ar  happen  also  that  for  her  harme  wepes. 
For  thay  schal  comfort  encroche  in  kythes  ful  mony. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  iiu  18. 

n.  intrans.  1.  To  enter,  intrude,  or  trespass 
upon  the  possessions,  jurisdiction,  rights,  prov- 
ince, domain,  or  limits  of  some  other  person 
or  thing;  infringe  upon  or  restrict  another's 
right  in  any  way ;  specifically,  in  law,  to  extend 
one's  possession  of  land  so  as  to  transgress  the 
boundary  between  it  and  the  rightful  posses- 
sion or  enjoyment  of  another  or  of  the  public : 
■with  on  or  upon  before  the  object. 

Exclude  the  encroaching  cattle  from  thy  ground. 

Lryden. 
Those  who  are  gentle  and  uncomplaining,  too  candid 
to  intrigue,  too  delicate  to  encroach,  suffer  much. 

Marg.  Fuller,  Woman  in  19th  Cent.,  p.  61. 
Among  primitive  men,  individual  conflicts  for  food  pass 
Into  conflicts  between  hordes,  when,  in  pursuit  of  food, 
one  encroaches  on  another's  territory. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  §  448. 

2.  Figuratively,  to  intrude  gradually;  lay  hold, 
as  if  by  stealth  or  irresistible  power:  -with  on 
or  upon  before  the  object:  as,  old  age  is  ere- 
eroaching  upon  me. 
Superstition,  ...  a  creeping  and  encroaching  evil. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity. 
And  listened  long  to  the  sweet  sounds  that  thrilled 
The  frosty  air,  till  now  the  encroaching  cold 
E£called  her  to  herself. 

Bryant,  Little  People  of  the  Snow. 
=S3ni.  Trench  upon,  vnfringe  upon,  etc.  (see  trespass,  v.  t.) ; 
to  invade,  violate,  creep  upon. 
encroacut  (en-kroch'),  n.    [<  encroach,  v.'\    The 
act  of  encroaching ;  encroachment. 

I  cannot  imagine  that  heretlcks  who  err  fundamentally, 
and  by  consequence  damnably,  took  the  first  rise,  and  be- 
gan to  set  up  with  a  fundamental  error,  but  grew  into  it 
by  insensible  encroaches  and  gradual  insinuations. 

South,  Works,  IV.  Ix. 

encroacher '  (en-kro '  oher),  n.  One  who  en- 
croaches ;  one  who  lessens  or  limits  anything, 
as  a  right  or  privilege,  by  narrowing  its  boun- 
daries. 

Sir  John  Mason,  Treasurer  of  the  Queen's  Chamber,*  a 
grave  and  Learned  Man,  but  a  great  Usurper  and  En- 
croacher upon  Ecclesiastical  Livings. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  337. 
The  bold  encroachers  on  the  deep 
Gain  by  degrees  huge  tracts  of  land. 

Swift,  Run  upon  the  Bankers,  1720. 

encroachingly  (en-kro 'ching-li),  adv.  By  en- 
croachment. 
encroachinent  (en-kroch 'ment),  n.  [<  OF. 
(AF.)  encrochment,  <  encrochier,  encroach:  see 
encroach  Stud -ment.J  1.  The  act  of  encroach- 
ing or  intruding  or  trespassing ;  an  entering  on 
the  rights  or  possessions  of  another,  and  tak- 
ing possession;  unlawful  intrusion  in  general; 
assumption  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  an- 
other. 

It  is  the  surest  policy  in  princes 
To  govern  well  their  own  than  seek  encroachment 
Upon  anothers  right.      Ford,  Perkin  Warbeck,  iii.  4. 
But  ambitious  encroachments  of  the  federal  government 
on  the  authority  of  the  state  governments  would  not  ex- 
cite the  opposition  of  a  single  state,  or  of  a  few  states 
only.  Madison,  The  Federalist,  No.  xlvi. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  system  which  effectually  secured 
our  liberties  against  the  encroachments  of  kingly  power 
gave  birth  to  a  new  class  of  abuses  from  which  absolute 
monarchies  are  exempt.  Macaiday,  Hist.  Eng.,  i. 

2.  The  thing  taken  by  encroaching. 

The  general  rule  is  that  if  the  wrongful  act  is  acquiesced 
In,  the  enx^oa/:hmeni  (i.  e.,  the  land  added)  is  considered 
as  annexed  to  the  original  holding. 

Rapelje  and  Lauirence. 

3.  Figuratively,  the  act  of  intruding  gradually 
and  as  if  by  stealth ;  approach,  seizure,  or  pro- 
gress :  as,  the  encroachments  of  disease. 

encrcwst,  v.  t.  [ME.  encrownen,  <  OF.  encoro- 
ner,  <  ere-  -I-  coroner,  coronner,  couronner,  crown : 
see  «re-l  and  crown.']     To  crown. 

This  lawe  of  armys  was  founded  on  the  IX  order  of 
angellys  in  heven  encrownyd  vith  precyous  stonys  of  colour 
and  of  vertues  dyvers.    Also  of  theym  are  fyguryed  the 
colours  in  armys. 
Quoted  in  Booke  of  PrecedenceQSi.'E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  i.  103. 

encrO'WIlIlientt,  n.  [ME.  encorownment,  <  OF. 
encoronement,  <  encoroner,  crown:  see  encrown 
and  -ment.]    Coronation. 

Kepede  fore  encorovmmentes  of  kynges  enoynttede. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  4198. 

encrust,  encrustation,  etc.    See  incrust,  etc. 
encrystalf  (en-kris'tal),  v.  t.     [Formerly  also 
enchristal;  <  ere-1  +" crystal.]     To  inclose  in 
crystal;  surround  with  or  bury  in  ice. 
We  hear  of  some  enchristal'd,  such  as  have 
That,  which  produc'd  their  death,  become  their  grave. 
Cartwright,  On  the  Great  Frost 
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encuirassed  (en-kwe-rS,st'  or  en-kwe'rast),  a.  [< 
ere-i  +  cuirass  +  -ed^.]  In  zool.,  furnished  with 
a  structure  or  outer  coat  likened  to  a  cuirass, 
such  as  is  developed  by  certain  infusorians; 
loricate. 

encumber,  incumber  (en-,  in-kum'ber),  v.  t.  [< 
ME.  *encumbren,  encombren,  <  OF.  encombrer, 
encumbrer  (=  Pr.  encombrar  =  It.  ingombrare), 

<  em-  +  combrer,  cumber :  see  enA  and  cumber.] 

1.  To  clog  or  impede  with  a  load,  burden,  or 
other  hindrance;  render  difficult  or  laborious 
in  motion  or  operation;  embarrass;  overload; 
perplex;  obstruct. 

Into  the  bestes  throte  he  shal  hem  caste. 
To  sleke  hys  hunger,  and  encorribre  hys  teth. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1.  2006. 

Eneomhre  neuere  thy  conscience  for  couetyse  of  Mede 
[gain].  Piers  Plowman  (C),  iii.  51. 

Though  laden,  not  encum^ber'd  with  her  spoil. 

Covyper,  Tirocinium,  L  17. 
Knowledge,  .  .  . 
Till  smooth'd,  and  squar'd,  and  fitted  to  its  place, 
Does  but  encumber  whom  it  seems  t'  enrich. 

Cowper,  Task,  vi.  95. 

Specifically — 2.  To  place  (property)  under  a 
ch  arge  or  servitude ;  load  with  debt  or  liability : 
as,  to  encumber  an  estate  with  mortgages,  or 
with  a  widow's  dower ;  an  encumbered  title.  See 
encumbrance,  3. =3371. 1.  To  oppress,  overload,  hinder, 
entangle,  handicap,  weigh  down. 
encumbert,  «•  [<^  ME.  encomber,  <  OF.  eneom- 
hre, <  encombrer,  v.,  encumber :  see  encumber,  v.] 
An  encumbrance ;  a  hindrance. 

Thei  spedde  her  iourneyes  that  thei  com  to  the  Caatell 
of  Charroye  with-oute  eny  encomber,  and  ther  thei  made 
of  the  kynge  Bohors  grete  ioye. 

Merlin  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  11.  368. 

encumberingly,  incumberingly  (en-,  in-kum'- 
ber-ing-li),  adv.  In  a  manner  to  encumber  or 
impede. 

encumbermentt,  »•  [=  P-  encombrement  =  Pr. 
encombrament  =  It.  mgombramento ;  as  encum- 
ber +  -ment.]  The  act  of  encumbering;  ob- 
struction; interference. 

Into  the  se  of  Spayn  [they]  wer  dryuen  in  a  torment" 
Among  the  Sarazins,  hot  God,  that  grace  tham  lent, 
Saued  tham  alle  tho  tymes  fro  ther  encurnberment. 

Bob.  of  Brunne,  tr.  of  Langtoft's  Chron.,  p.  148. 
The  best  advizement  was,  of  bad,  to  let  her 
Sleepe  out  her  fill  without  enconi^erment. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  viii.  38. 

encumbrance,  incumbrance  (en-,  in-kum'- 
brans),  n.    [<  ME.  encombrance,  encombraunce, 

<  GF.  encombrance,  <.  encombrer,  encumber:  see 
encumber.]  1.  The  act  of  encumbering,  or  the 
state  of  being  encumbered. 

Ther-fore,  wyte  ye  well  that  this  is  the  encombraunce  of 
the  deuelL  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  6. 

2.  That  which  encumbers,  burdens,  or  clogs ; 
anything  that  impedes  action,  or  renders  it  dif- 
ficult and  laborious ;  an  obstruction  or  impedi- 
ment ;•  an  embarrassment. 

Let  none  thinke  they  incountred  not  with  all  manner  of 
incum,brances.     Capt.  John  Smith,  True  Travels,  II.  214. 
Strip  from  the  branching  Alps  their  piny  load. 
The  huge  encumbrance  of  horrific  wood.     Thomson. 

Specifically — 3.  In  law,  a  charge  or  servitude 
affecting  property,  which  diminishes  the  value 
of  ownership,  or  may  impair  its  enjoyment,  so 
as  to  constitute  a  qualification  or  diminution  of 
the  rights  of  ownership,  it  does  not  impair  owner- 
ship or  power  to  convey,  but  implies  a  burden  which  will 
continue  on  the  property  in  the  hands  of  the  purchaser. 
If  a  person  owns  only  an  undivided  share  in  land,  the 
share  of  his  cotenant  is  not  designated  an  encumbrance 
on  his  share ;  but  if  the  land  is  subject  to  unpaid  taxes  or 
to  a  right  of  way,  or  if  the  land  or  one's  share  is  subject 
to  a  mortgage  or  a  mechanic's  lien,  it  is  said  to  be  en- 
cumbered. 

4.  A  family  charge  or  care ;  especially,  a  child 
or  a  family  of  children :  as,  a  widow  without  en- 
cumbrance or  encumbrances.  [CoUoq.]— Cova- 
nant  against  encumbrances,  a  covenant,  sometimes 
inserted  in  conveyances  of  land,  that  there  are  no  en- 
cumbrances except  such  as  may  be  specified. — Mesne 
encumbrances.  See  ?n«s7ie.=Syn.  2.  Burden,  check, 
hindrance,  drag,  weight,  dead  weight. 

encumbrancer,  incumbrancer  (en-,  in-kum'- 
bran-s6r),  n.  One  who  holds  an  encumbrance 
or  a  legal  claim  on  an  estate. 
encumbroust,  a.  [ME.  encombrous,  encomber- 
ous,  <  OF.  encombros,  encombrous,  encombrus,  < 
encombre,  n.,  encumber:  see  encumber,  n.]  Cum- 
brous; tedious;  embarrassing;  burdensome. 
Ful  encomberouse  is  the  usjTige. 

Chaucer,  Complaint  of  Venus,  1.  42. 
What  helpp  shall  he 
Whos  sieves  encombrous  so  syde  trayle 
Do  to  his  lorde? 
Booke  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  i.  107. 
To  avoid  many  encumbrous  arguments,  which  wit  can 
devise  against  the  truth,  I  send  to  your  gi-ace  the  copy  of 
mine  answer.  Strype,  Cranmer,  ii.  3,  note, 
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encurtaint  (en-k6r'tan),  v.  t.  [ME.  encurtynen, 
encorteinen,  <  OF.  encorUner,  encourtmer,  <  etir 
+  cortiner,  curtain:  see  enA  and  cwrtain,]  To 
curtain;  inclose  with  curtains. 

And  all  within  in  preuy  place 
A  sof  te  bedde  of  large  space 

Thei  hadde  made,  and  encorteined  [var.  encurtynedl, 
Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  L 

ency.,  encyc.    Abbreviations  of  encyclopedia. 

encyclic,  encyclical  (en-sik'lik,  -li-kal),  a.  and 
n.  [=  F.  encycUque  =  Sp.  encicUco  '=  Pg.  en- 
cycUco  =  It.  enciclico,  <  NL.  encyclicus  (after  L. 
cyclicus :  see  cyclic),  equiv.  to  L.  encyclios,  <  Gr. 
Eyici>K?\,iog,  rounded,  circular,  periodic,  general,  < 
h,  in,  -i-  KVK?iog,  a  circle.]  I.  a.  1.  Circular; 
sent  to  all  members  of  some  circle  or  class. 
In  the  early  church  letters  sent  by  members  of  a  council 
to  all  the  churches,  or  by  bishops  to  churches  of  a  particu- 
lar diocese,  were  called  encyclic  letters.  The  term  is  now 
by  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  exclusively  applied  to  let 
tera  on  topics  of  interest  to  the  whole  church,  addressed 
by  the  Pope  to  all  the  bishops  In  communion  with  him. 

An  imperial  encyclic  letter  branded  with  an  anathema 
the  whole  proceedings  atChalcedon,  and  the  letter  of  Pope 
Leo,  as  tainted  with  Nestorianism. 

Milmun,  Latin  Christianity,  iii.  L 
The  Encyclic  Epistle  commences  with  the  duty  of  pre- 
serving the  faith  pure  and  undefiled  as  it  was  at  first. 

J.  M.  Neale,  Eastern  Church,  i.  1194. 

2.  In  bot.,  isomerous,  with  regular  alternation 
of  parts:  applied  to  flowers  in  which  the  pet- 
als, stamens,  etc.,  are  equal  in  number  in  each 
whorl,  alternating  with  each  other. 

If  all  the  whorls  have  an  equal  number  of  parts  and  are 
alternate,  it  [a  flower]  is  encyclic.     Encyc.  Bri/t.,  IV.  127. 

II,  n.  A  circular  letter.  ■ 

He  [Leo  XIII.]  teaches  Toy  encyclicals ;  his  predecessor 
taught  by  allocutions.  The  Century,  XXXVL  90. 

encyclopedia,  encyclopaedia  (en-si-klo-pe'di- 
a),  n.  [Formerly  also  encyclopedy,  encycu^edie, 
encyclopwdy,  <  F.  encyclopidie  =  Sp.  enciclopedia 
=  Pg.  encyclopedia  =  It.  enciclopedia,  <  NL.  en- 
cyclopcedia,  <  Gr.  tyKVKhmai6ela  (a  rare  and  bar- 
barous form  found  in  L.  authors),  prop,  ey/ci/d.mf 
TtatSela,  the  circle  of  arts  and  sciences,  the  gen- 
eral education  preceding  professional  studies : 
iyKvKUoQ,  in  a  circle,  circular,  periodic,  gener- 
al (see  encyclic) ;  naiieia,  education,  <  ■Kaidcisai, 
educate,  bring  up  a  child,  <  Tralc  (jratS-),  child: 
see  pedagogue.]  1.  The  circle  of  sciences;  a 
general  system  of  instruction  in  several  or  all 
departments  of  knowledge. 

And  therefore,  in  this  encyclopedie  and  round  of  know- 
ledge like  the  great  and  exemplary  wheels  of  heaven,  we 
must  observe  two  circles. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  To  the  Eeader. 

Some  by  this  art  have  become  universally  learned  in  a 
far  larger  compass  than  the  old  reputed  encyclopeAy. 

Boyle,  Works,  VI.  335. 

To  Systematic  Theology  belongs  also  formal  Encyek- 

pcedia,  or  an  exhibition  of  theology  as  an  organic  whole, 

showing  the  relationship  of  the  different  parts,  and  their 

proper  function  and  aim. 

Schaff,  Christ  and  Christianity,  p.  5. 

Specifically — 2.  A  work  in  which  the  various 
topics  included  under  several  or  all  branches 
of  knowledge  are  treated  separately,  and  usu- 
ally in  alphabetical  order. 

It  [a  public  library]  should  be  rich  in  books  of  refer- 
ence, in  encyclopcBdias,  where  one  may  learn  without  cost 
of  research  what  things  axe  generally  known.  For  it  is 
far  more  useful  to  know  these  than  to  know  those  that  are 
not  generally  known.  Lowell,  Books  and  Libraries. 

3.  In  a  narrower  sense,  a  cyclopedia.  See  eg- 
clopedia,  1. 

Abbreviated  enc,  ency.,  encyc. 
French  Encyclopedia  (Encyclopedie  ou  Dictionnaire  ral- 
Sonne  des  sciences,  etc.),  a  celebrated  French  work  in  28 
folio  volumes  (including  11  volumes  of  plates),  the  lint 
of  which  appeared  in  1751  and  the  last  in  1765.  Five  vol- 
umes of  supplements  were  issued  in  1776-'7,  and  two  vol- 
umes of  index  in  1780,  the  complete  work  thus  consisting 
of  35  volumes  folio.  The  chief  editor  was  Diderot,  who 
was  assisted  by  D'Alembert,  and  many  of  the  great  con- 
temporary literary  men  of  France  (hence  called  the  emu- 
clopedists)  contributed  to  it.  From  the  skeptical  charac- 
ter of  many  of  the  articles,  the  work  excited  the  bitterest 
ecclesiastical  enmity,  and  had  no  small  part  in  bringing 
about  the  state  of  public  opinion  which  prepared  the  way 
for  the  French  revolution. 

encyclopediacal  (en-si"Mo-pe-di'a-kal),  «■ 
Same  as  encyclopedic.     [Rare.] 
encyclopedian  (en-si-klo-pe'di-an),  a.  and  «■ 
I.  a.  Same  as  encyclopedic.     [Rare.] 

Il.t  n.  The  circle  of  sciences  or  Imowledgej 
the  round  of  learning. 

Let  them  have  that  encyelopcedian,  all  the  learning  in 
the  world,  they  must  keep  it  to  themselves. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  MeL,  p.  Wi- 

encyclopedic,  encyclopaedic  (en-si-klo-p§'dJi 
or  -ped'ik),  a.  [=  F.  enoyclop6digm  =  Sp.  ««■ 
eiclopedico  =  Pg.  encyclopedico  =  It.  encicl(^ 
dico,  <  NL.  encyclopcedia :  see  encyclopedia.]  !• 
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Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  an  encyclope- 
dia; relating  to  all  branches  of  knowledge. 

The  range  of  Dante's  study  and  acquirement  would  be 
encyclopedic  in  any  age. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  7, 

"We  still  used,  with  our  multifarious  strivings,  an  ency- 
clopedic training,  a  wide  command  over  the  resources  of 
our  native  tongue.      G.  P.  Marsh,  Lects.  on  Eng.  Lang. ,  i. 

2.  Possessing  wide  and  varied  information; 
specifically,  possessing  an  extensive  but  frag- 
mentary^  Imowledge  of  facts  rather  than  a  com- 
prehensive understanding  of  principles. 
encyclopedical,  encyclopaedical  (en -si -Mo- 
pe di-kal  or  -ped'i-kal),  a.  Same  as  encyclope- 
dic. 

Klein's  gigantic  work  ["History  of  the  Drama"],  in  its 
inception  reminding  one  of  the  encyclopedical  works  of 
the  middle  ages.  N.  A.  Mev.,  CXXVII.  167. 

Aristotle  was  not  only  one  of  the  most  inquiring  and 
encyclopaedical,  but  also  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  sensi- 
ble, of  all  writers.  Encyc.  Brit.,  II.  616. 

encyclopedism,  encyclopsedism  (en-si-kl6- 
pe  dizm),  n.  [<  encyclopedia  +  -ism.']  1.  That 
method  of  collecting  and  stating  information 
which  is  characteristic  of  an  encyclopedia. — 
2.  That  phase  of  religious  skepticism  in  the 
eighteenth  century  of  which  the  French  Ency- 
clopedia was  the  exponent.     See  encyclopedia. 

From  the  divine  Founder  of  Christianity  to  the  withered 
Pontiff  of  Encyclopedism,  in  all  times  and  places,  the 
Hero  has  been  worshipped. 

Carlyle,  Heroes  and  Hero-Worship,  i. 

encyclopedist,  encyclopaedist  (en-si-klo-pe'- 
dist),  n.  [=  F.  eneyclop4diste  =  Sp.  end'clope- 
dista  =  Pg.  eneyolopedista  =  It.  enciclopedista;  < 
encyclopedia  + -ist.]  1.  One  who  is  engaged  in 
the  compilation  of  an  encyclopedia. 

Doubtless  it  is  no  great  distinction  at  present  to  be  an 
encyclopcedist,  which  is  often  but  another  name  for  book- 
maker, craftsman,  mechanic,  journeyman,  in  his  meanest 
degeneration.  De  Quincey,  Herodotus. 

Specifically — 3.  In  French  literature,  one  of 
the  collaborators  in  the  great  Encyclopedia  of 
Diderot  andD'Alembert  (1751-65).  The  encyclo- 
pedists as  a  body  were  the  chief  exponents  of  the  French 
skepticism  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  hence  the  name 
encyclopedist  has  been  extended  to  other  persons  advo- 
catmg  similar  opinions.    See  encyclopedia. 

Very  rapidly,  after  the  accession  of  Catherine  II.,  the 
friend  of  Voltaire  and  the  Encyclopcedists,  it  [French  in- 
fluence] sank  deeper.  D.  M.  Wallace,  Kussia,  p.  389. 

The  application  of  these  principles  to  social  and  political 
life,  and  the  attempt  to  give  them  popular  currency,  was 
the  task  undertaken  by  the  so-called  Encyclopcedists. 

W.  G.  T.  Shedd,  Hist.  Christian  Doctrine,  II.  217. 

encyclopedyt  (en-si-klo-pe'dl),  n.    Same  as  en- 

cfyclopedia. 
Encyrtidae  (en-s6r'ti-de),  n.  pi.     [NL.,  <  Enoyr- 

tus  +  -id(B.'\    The  EncyrUncB  as  a  family  of  Hy- 

menoptera.     [Not  in  use.] 
Encyrtinae  (en-s6r-ti'ne),  n.  pi.     [NL.,  <  En- 

eyrtus  -i-  -ince.']    A  subfamily  of  the  parasitic 

hymenopterous  insects  of  the  family  CfeaWdJfte. 


Encyrtus  cecidotnyia.    (Cross  shows  natural  size.} 

They  are  distinguished  by  a  compact  form,  the  absence 
of  parapsidal  sutures,  a  short  marginal  vein  on  the  fore 
wings,  a  sharp  occipital  ridge,  and  a  large  mesotibial  spur. 
The  group  contains  chiefly  species  of  small  size  and  great 
activity,  parasitic  in  the  main  upon  bark -lice  and  lepidop- 
terous  larvae,  though  occasionally  infesting  other  insects. 

Encyrtus  (en-ser'tus),  ».  [NL.  (Latreille, 
1809),  <  Grr.  eyiaipToc,  curved,  arched,  <  h,  in,  -I- 
Kvprdg,  curved.]  A  genus  of  hymenopterous  in- 
sects, typical  of  the  subfamily  EncyrUnce. 

encyst  (en-sisf),  v.  t.  or  i,  [<  e»-i  +  cyst.]  To 
inclose  or  become  inclosed  in  a  cyst  or  vesicle. 

A  different  mode  of  eneysting. 

De  Bmty,  Fungi  (trans.),  p.  442. 

Encysted  tumor,  a  tumor  inclosed  in  a  well-deflned 
membrane. 

encystation  (en-sis-ta'shon),  n.  [<  encyst  + 
-aUon.]    Same  as  encystment. 

The  Helizea  propagate  by  simple  division,  with  or  with- 
out previous  encystation.     Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  664. 
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encystment  (en-sist'ment),  n.  [<  encyst  + 
-ment.]  The  process  of  becoming  or  the  state 
of  being  encysted,  specifically,  in  biol. :  (a)  A  pro- 
cess which  goes  on  in  protozoans,  by  which,  the  pseudo- 
podia  or  other  prolongations  of  the  body  being  withdrawn, 
the  animal  assumes  a  spherical  shape,  and  becomes  coated 
with  a  comparatively  tough  resisting  layer,  which  thus 
forms  a  cyst.  The  process  is  usually  preliminary  to  re- 
production, one  of  the  consequences  of  encystment  being 
the  formation  within  of  spore-masses  or  plastidules,  which 
at  length  escape  on  rupture  of  the  cyst,  and  take  up  an 
mdependent  existence.  In  infusonans  three  kinds  of  en- 
cystment are  distinguished,  tachnically  cMed  protective, 
duplicative,  and  sporuiar.  (b)  A  similar  process  occurring 
in  certain  fresh-water  algffi,  especially  desmids.  (c)  The 
hydatid  or  encysted  stage  of  flukes  and  tapeworms,  as  an 
echinococcus.  See  cut  under  T<enia.  (d)  The  similar 
encysted  states  of  sundry  other  animals,  or  their  ova,  em- 
bryos, or  larvBB. 

end  (end),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  ende  (E.  dial, 
also  eend) ;  <  ME.  ende,  eende,  <  AS.  ende  =  OS. 
endi  =  OFries.  enda,  einde,  eind,  ein  =  MD.  ende, 
cinde,  T>.  eind,  einde  =  MLG.  LG.  ende  =  OHG. 
anti,  andi,  enU,  ente,  ende,  MHO-,  ente,  ende,  G. 
ende  =  Icel.  endir,  m.,  endi,  neut.,  =  Sw.  dnde, 
dnda  =  Dan.  ende  =  Goth,  andeis  (with  orig.  suf- 
fix *-ya)  =  Skt.  anta,  end,  limit,  border,  vicinity. 
Prom  an  orig.  ease-form  of  this  noun  were  prob. 
developed  the  prepositions  and  prefixes  in- 
cluded under  and-  (>  am-2,  o-5),  ante-,  anti- :  see 
these.]  1.  One  of  the  terminal  points  or  parts 
of  that  which  has  length,  or  more  length  than 
breadth ;  the  part  which  lies  at  one  of  the  ex- 
tremities of  a  line,  or  of  whatever  has  longi- 
tudinal extension :  as,  the  end  of  a  house  or  of 
a  table;  the  end  of  the  street;  each  end  of  a 
chain  or  rope. 

The  holi  man  sah  the  heg  engel  atte  alteres  ende. 

Old  Eng.  Homilies  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  145. 

Slowly,  easily,  gently,  softly,  negligently,  as  caring  not 
what  ende  goes  forward.       Vithals,  Diet.  (ed.  1608),  p.  86. 

I  was  this  morning  walking  in  the  gallery,  when  Sir 
Eoger  entered  at  the  end  opposite  to  me. 

Steele,  Spectator,  No.  109. 
Specifically — (a)  In  coal-minvny,  the  extremity  of  a  work- 
ing-place, stall,  or  breast.  (&)  In  spinning,  a  loose  un- 
twisted ribbon  of  cotton  or  wool ;  a  sliver,  (o)  The  stem 
of  a  plant.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

2.  One  of  the  extreme  or  furthermost  parts  of 
an  extended  surface;  especially,  the  part  or 
limit  furthest  away  from  the  speaker,  or  from 
a  customary  point  of  view:  as,  the  ends  of 
the  earth;  the  southern  end  of  the  Atlantic 
ocean ;  sho  is  at  the  end  of  the  garden. 

Anhunting for  to  pleyen him  bi  the  wode's  [wood's]  ende. 
Life  of  St.  Kenelm,  1. 160  (Early  Eng.  Poems, 
[ed.  Furnivall). 
And  now  from  end  to  end 
Night's  hemisphere  had  veil'd  the  horizon  round. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ix.  51. 

3.  The  point  at  which  continuity  or  duration 
ceases  or  terminates ;  the  close  or  termination 
of  a  series,  or  of  whatever  has  continuity  or 
duration;  conclusion:  the  opposite  of  begin- 
ning :  as,  the  end  of  time ;  the  end  of  a  contro- 
versy or  of  a  book;  the  end  of  the  year  or  of 
the  season. 

And  ye  schulen  be  in  hate  to  alle  men  formy  name,  but 
he  that  lasteth  into  the  eende  schaal  be  saaf. 

Wyclif,  Mark  xiii.  13. 

At  the  end  of  two  months  .  .  .  she  returned. 

Judges  xi.  39. 

Of  the  increase  of  his  government  and  peace  there  shall 
be  no  end.  Isa.  ix.  7. 

The  "Boston  Hymn"  .  .  .  is  a  rough  piece  of  verse,  but 
noble  from  beginning  to  end.    0.  W.  Holmes,  Emerson,  x. 

4.  Used  absolutely,  the  close  of  life ;  death. 
Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the  upright ;  for  the 

end  of  that  man  is  peace.  Ps.  xxxvii.  37. 

Think  on  thy  life  and  end,  and  call  for  mercy. 

Ford,  'Tis  Pity,  v.  6. 

For  few  usurpers  to  the  shades  descend 
By  a  dry  death,  or  with  a  quiet  end. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Juvenal's  Satires,  x.  179. 

He  now  turned  his  thoughts  to  his  approaching  end. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  25. 

5.  A  cause  of  death,  destruction,  or  ruin:  as, 
this  cough  win  be  the  end  of  me.  ; 

And  award 
Either  of  you  to  be  the  other's  end. 

Shak.,  Eich.  III.,  ii.  1. 

6.  A  remnant  or  portion  left  over;  a  fragment: 
as,  candle-ewcfo. 

Thus  I  clothe  my  naked  villainy 
"With  odd  old  ends,  stolen  forth  of  holy  writ. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  i.  3. 

When  Hopkins  dies,  a  thousand  lights  attend 
The  wretch,  who  living  saved  a  candle's  end. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  ili.  293. 

7.  That  for  which  anything  exists  or  is  done ; 
a  result  designed  or  intended;  liltimate  object 
or  purpose:  as,  "the  end  justifies  the  means." 

The  end  of  the  commandment  is  charity.       1  Tim.  i.  5. 
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To  gain  our  ends  we  can  do  any  thing, 
And  turn  our  souls  into  a  thousand  figures. 

Fletcher,  Double  Marriage,  iv.  4. 
As  for  the  third  unity,  which  is  that  of  action,  the  an- 
cients meant  no  other  by  it  than  what  the  logicians  do  by 
their  finis,  the  end  or  scope  of  any  action ;  that  which  is 
the  first  in  intention,  and  last  in  execution. 

bryden,  Essay  on  Dram.  Poesy. 
Art  is  the  spirit's  voluntary  use  and  combination  of 
things  to  serve  its  end.  Emerson,  Art. 

A  life  that  moves  to  gracious  ends 
Tliro'  troops  of  unrecording  friends. 

Tennyson,  To . 

8.  A  necessary  termination  or  consequence; 
an  inevitable  issue  or  conclusion ;  especially, 
in  logic,  a  result  toward  which  the  action  of 
anything  tends,  in  such  a  manner  that  if  its  at- 
tainment in  one  way  is  prevented  some  other 
action  tending  to  the  same  result  will  be  set  up, 
or  so  that  there  is  some  tendency  to  such  sub- 
stitution of  one  means  for  another. 

The  end  of  those  things  is  death.  Kom.  vi.  21. 

Whose  ende  is  good  or  evill,  the  same  thing  is  good  or 

evill.    A  sweard  is  good,  because  it  is  good  for  a  manne 

to  detende  himself.  Sir  T.  Wilsm,  Rule  of  Reason. 

There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends. 

Rough-hew  them  how  we  will. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

9.  In  archery,  the  number  of  arrows  shot  from 
one  end  of  the  range,  before  proceeding  to 
shoot  from  the  other. 

By  the  rules  of  the  York  Round  three  arrows  to  each 
archer  constitute  an  e7ic2. 

M.  and  W.  ThoTnpson,  Archery,  p.  52. 

An  end.  See  an-end. — At  loose  ends,  in  disorder; 
slack;  undisciplined. 

Things  are  getting  worse  and  worse  evei^  day.  We  are 
all  at  loose  ends.  S.  Judd,  Margaret,  ii.  7. 

At  one's  ITlt'S  end,  at  the  end  of  one's  ability  to  decide 
or  act ;  in  a  position  where  one  does  not  know  what  further 
to  do. 

Astrymyanes  also  aren  al  h&r  vrlttes  ende  ; 

Of  that  was  calculed  of  the  element  the  contrarie  thei 

fynde.  Piers  Plowtnan  (B),  xv.  364. 

They  reel  to  and  fro,  and  stagger  like  a  drunken  man, 

and  are  at  their  wit's  end,  Ps.  evil.  27. 

Candle's  end.  See  candle-end.— 'Dea.i  on  end.  See 
dead. — End  for  end.  (a)  In  reverse  position;  so  that 
each  end  occupies  the  place  that  the  other  did  before : 
as,  to  turn  a  plank  end  for  end. 

To  shift  a  fall  end  for  end  is  to  reeve  it  the  opposite 
way,  so  that  the  hauling  part  becomes  the  standing  part. 

Hamersley. 
(6t)  li'aut.,  entirely :  said  of  running  ropes,  cables,  etc., 
when  entirely  run  out  of  the  blocks  or  the  hawsehole. — 
End  man.  See  end-man.— End  on.  (a)  Having  the  end 
pointing  directly  toward  an  object :  specifically  applied  in 
nautical  use  to  a  ship  when  her  bead  is  in  a  direct  line 
with  an  object :  opposed  to  broadside  on. 

In  higher  latitudes  we  look  at  the  [auroral]  streamers 
almost  end-on.  Encyc.  Brit,  III.  97. 

(!))  In  coal-mining,  at  right  angles  to  the  cleat,  or  most 
distinctly  marked  set  of  joint-planes  :  said  of  a  mode  of 
working  a  mass  of  coal :  opposed  to  fcLce  on. — External 
end,  the  effect  which  it  is  desired  to  produce  upon  some- 
thing different  from  the  subject.  Thus,  the  external  end 
of  oratory  is  to  persuade,  while  the  Internal  end  is  to  speak 
eloquently.— In  the  end,  at  last. 

The  very  world,  which  is  the  world 
Of  all  of  us, — the  place  where,  in  the  end,; 
We  find  our  happiness,  or  not  at  all ! 

Wardswmth,  Prelude,  xL 
Latter  end,  the  latter  part ;  the  ultimate  end ;  the  con- 
clusion :  chiefly  with  reference  to  the  end  of  life. 

0  that  they  were  wise,  .  .  .  that  they  would  consider 
their  laUer  end  !  Deut.  xxxii.  29. 

1  will  sing  it  in  the  latter  end  of  a  play,  before  the  duke. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  iv.  1. 

The  latter  end  of  May  is  the  time  when  spring  begins  in 

the  high  Alps.     J.  A.  Symonds,  Italy  and  Greece,  p.  311. 

No  end.  (a)  [As  noun.  ]  A  great  deal ;  a  great  but  indefinite 
amount  or  number :  as,  we  had  7W  end  of  fun ;  he  spends 
no  end  of  money.    [Colloq.] 

Another  intensive  of  obvious  import.  They  had  no  end 
of  tin,  i.e.,  a  great  deal  of  money.  He  is  no  e7i^  of  a  fool, 
i.  e.,  the  greatest  fool  possible. 

C.  A.  Bristed,  English  University,  p.  40. 
(6)  [As  adverb.)  Without  end  or  limit;  infinitely;  ex- 
tremely.   [Colloq.] 

He  is  rich ;  and  he  is  no  end  obliging. 

C.  D.  Warner,  Their  Pilgrimage,  p.  186. 

Objective  or  absolute  end,  or  end  In  itself,  in  Kantian 
philos.,  that  which  is  the  condition  of  the  possibility  of 
all  other  ends. — Odds  and  ends.  See  odds. —  On  end 
[=  an  end,  an-end:  see  an-end].  (a)  Resting  or  standing 
on  one  end ;  upright :  as,  place  the  log  on  end. 
And  Katerf  elto  with  his  hair  on  end. 

Cowper,  Task,  iv.  86. 
(&)  In  immediate  sequence  or  succession ;  continuously. 

Three  times  on  end  she  dreamt  this  dream. 
Fair  Ma/rgaret  of  Craignairgat  (Child's  Ballads,  VIII.  260). 
He  looked  out  of  the  window  for  two  hours  on  end. 

Dickens. 
Principal  or  chief  end,  the  end  or  purpose  mainly  in- 
tended. 
Q,u.  What  is  the  chief  end  of  man  ? 
Ans.  Man's  chief  end  is  to  glorify  God,  and  to  enjoy  him 
forever.  The  Shorter  Catechism,  ques.  1. 
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Secondary  or  succedaneous  end,  some  additional  ob- 
ject to  be  attained. —  Subjective  or  relative  end,  that 
to  which  some  particular  impulse  tends.—  Subordinate 
end,  that  which  is  aimed  at  as  a  means  to  some  further 
end. — The  better  end  (naut.),  the  imer  and  little-used 
end,  as  of  a  cable.    Bartlett. 

We  rode  with  two  anchors  ahead,  and  the  cables  veered 
out  to  th£  better  end.  Defoe,  Robinson  Crusoe. 

The  ends  O*  tlie  earth,  in  Scrip.,  the  remotest  parts  of 
the  earth,  or  the  inhabitants  of  those  parts.  Deut.  xxxiii. 
17 ;  Ps.  xcviii.  3.— To  bum  the  candle  at  both  ends. 
See  candle. — To  drink  off  candles'  endst.  See  can- 
dle.— To  get  the  better  end  of.  (a)  To  get  the  better  of. 
Davies. 

By  all  which  it  should  seem  we  have  rather  cheated  the 
devil  than  he  us,  and  have  gotten  the  better  end  o/him. 

Bp.  Sanderson,  Works,  1. 183. 

(6)  To  get  the  better  part  of ;  have  the  advantage  in :  as, 
to  get  the  better  end  of  a  bargain.— To  give  one  a  rope's 
end,  to  give  one  a  beating  with  the  end  of  a  rope. — To 
have  (something)  at  one's  fingers'  ends,  to  have  it  at 
command ;  be  ready  to  impart  it ;  be  thoroughly  posted 
in  it. 
Ay,  sir,  I  have  them  [jests]  at  nvy  fingers'  ends. 

Shak.,  T.  W.,  i.  3. 
To  make  an  end.  (o)  To  finish ;  come  to  a  stop ;  do  no 
more :  used  absolutely,  or  with  of  before  the  thing  oon- 
ceiTied. 

Believe 't,  my  lord  and  I  have  made  an  end; 
I  have  no  more  to  reckon,  he  to  spend. 

Shak.,  T.  of  A.,iiL  4. 
How  dull  it  is  to  pause,  to  make  an  end, 
To  rust  unburnish'd,  not  to  shine  in  use ! 

Tennyson,  Ulysses. 
(6)  To  bring  about  the  end ;  effect  the  termination  or  con- 
clusion :  with  of. 

There  was  noe  other  way  but  to  make  that  shorte  end  of 
them  which  was  made.  Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 

I  will  make  an  end  of  my  dinner ;  there's  pippins  and 
cheese  to  come.  Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  i.  2, 

To  make  both  ends  meet,  to  make  one's  income  and  ex- 
penditure balance  each  other ;  keep  within  one's  means. 
Worldly  wealth  he  cared  not  for,  desiring  onely  to  Tnake 
both  ends  meet;  and  as  for  that  little  that  lapped  over,  he 
gave  it  to  pious  uses.  Fuller,  Worthies,  Cumberland. 
The  other  impecunious  person  contrived  to  jnake  both 
ends  nwet  by  shifting  his  lodgings  from  time  to  time. 

W.  Black. 
To  put  an  end  to,  to  finish ;  terminate :  as,  to  put  an  end 
to  one's  sufferings. 

The  revolution  put  an  end  .  .  .  to  the  long  contest  be- 
tween the  King  and  the  Parliament. 

Macaulay,  Sir  William  Temple. 
Sweet  is  death,  who  puts  an  end  to  pain. 

*  Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 

To  the  bitter  end.  See  utteri.—'io  the  end  of  the 
chapter.  See  chapter. — To  the  end  (that),  in  order 
(that). 

I  schalle  schewe  how  gee  schuUe  knowe  and  preve  to  the 
ende  that  gee  schuUe  not  been  discey  ved.  MandevUle,  p.  61. 
Confess  them  [our  sins]  .  .  .  to  the  end  that  we  may  ob- 
tain forgiveness  of  the  same. 

Book  of  Com/mon  Prayer,  Exhortation  to  Confession  of  Sins. 
=Syn.  See  extremity. 
end  (end),  V,  [<  ME.  enden,  endien,  <  AS.  endian, 
usually  geendian  =  OS.  endion,  endon  =  OPries. 
endia,  enda,  einda  =  D.  einden  =  OH(j.  enteon, 
enton,  MHG-.  G.  enden  =  loel.  enda  =  Sw.  dnda 
=  Dan.  ende,  end ;  from  the  noun.]     I,  trans. 

1.  To  bring  to  an  end  or  a  close;  make  an  end 
of ;  terminate :  as,  to  end  a  controversy ;  to  end 
a  war. 

On  the  seventh  day  God  ended  his  work.         Gen.  ii.  2. 
Let  death,  which  we  expect,  and  cannot  fly  from, 
End  all  contention. 

Fletcher  (and  another).  Sea  Voyage,  v.  2. 

Specifically — 3.  To  bring  the  life  of  to  an  end; 
Mil ;  destroy ;  put  to  death. 

The  Lord  of  Stafford  dear  to-day  hath  bought 
Thy  likeness ;  for,  instead  of  thee,  King  Harry, 
This  sword  hath  ended  him.  Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  v,  S. 
Why  should  I,  beastlike  as  I  find  myself, 
Not  manlike  end  myself? — our  privilege  — 
What  beast  has  heart  to  do  it? 

Tennyson,  Lucretius. 

3.  To  furnish  the  end  of,  as  for  protection  or 
embellishment :  as,  to  end  a  eane  ■with  an  iron 
ferrule. — 4.  To  set  on  end;  set  upright. 

n.  intrans.  1.  To  come  to  an  end  or  a  close ; 
reach  the  ultimate  or  finishing  point;  termi- 
nate ;  conclude ;  cease :  as,  a  voyage  ends  with 
the  return  of  a  ship. 

Her  endethth  nu  thiss  goddspell  thuss. 

Ormulum,  1.  6514. 

All's  well  that  ends  well.  Proverb. 

The  angel  ended,  and  in  Adam's  ear 

So  charming  left  his  voice,  that  he  awhile 

Thought  him  still  speaking,  still  stood  fix'd  to  hear. 

Milton,  P.  L,,  viii.  1. 

The  philosophy  of  Plato  began  in  words  and  ended  in 

words.  Macaulay,  Lord  Bacon. 

2.  Speeifleally,  to  die. 

Thus  ended  an  excellent  and  virtuous  lady,  universally 

lamented.  Evelyn,  Diaiy,  Sept.  22, 1662. 

To  end  even.    See  e»e»i. 

endable  (en'da^bl),  a.    [<  end  +  -able.']    Capa^ 

ble  of  being  ended  or  terminated ;  terminable. 
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end-all  (end'&l),  n.  [<  end,  v.,  +  obj.  all.'] 
That  which  ends  all ;  conclusion. 

That  but  this  blow 
Might  be  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  here. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  i.  7. 

endalongt,  prep,  and  adv.  See  endlong. 
endamage  (en-dam'aj),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  en- 
damaged, ppr.  endamaging.  [Formerly  also  en- 
dammage,  indamage,  endamage;  <  ME.  endam- 
agen,  <  OF.  endommager,  endommaigier,  F.  etidom- 
mager,  endamage,  <  en-  +  dommager,  damage: 
see  enA  and  damage.]  To  bring  loss  or  damage 
to ;  harm ;  injure ;  prejudice.     [Obsolescent.] 

If  you  bee  a  good  man,  rather  make  mud  walls  with 
them,  mend  high  wayes,  .  .  .  than  thus  they  shuld  en- 
dammage  mee  to  my  etemall  vndooing. 

Quoted  in  Dyce's  ed.  ofCh'een^'s  Plays,  Int.,  p.  xcvi. 

The  deceitfuU  Phisition,  which  recounteth  all  thinges 
that  may  endamage  his  patient,  neuer  telling  any  thing 
that  may  reciire  him.    Lyly,  Euphues,  Anat.  of  Wit,  p.  172. 

Nothing  is  sinne,  to  count  of,  but  that  which  endam- 
ageth  ciuill  societie.  Purchae,  Pilgrimage,  p.  295. 

endamageablef  (en-dam 'aj-a-bl),  a.  [<  en- 
damage +  -able.]  Capable'  of  "being  damaged 
or  injured. 

endamagementt  (en-dam'aj-ment),  n.  [=  F. 
endommagement ;  as  endamage  "+  -m^nt.]  The 
act  of  endamaging,  or  the  state  of  being  endam- 
aged; loss;  injury. 

These  flags  of  France,  that  are  advanced  here 
Before  the  eye  and  prospect  of  your  town. 
Have  hither  march'd  to  your  endamagement, 

Shak.,  K.  John,  ii.  1. 

endamnifyf,  v.  t.  [<  enA  +  damnify.]  To  dam- 
age. 

Those  who  hired  the  fishing  of  that  lake  adjoining  were 

enda/mnified  much  by  the  violent  breaking  in  of  the  seas. 

Sandys,  TravaUes,  p.  276. 

endanger  (en-dan' jer),  V.  t.  [Formerljr  also  in- 
danger;  <  enA  +  danger.]  1.  To  bring  into 
danger  or  peril;  expose  to  loss  or  injury. 

What  Necessity  should  move  us,  most  valiant  Prince, 
for  obtaining  of  a  Title  to  endanger  our  Lives? 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  15. 

Every  one  hath  a  natural  dread  of  everything  that  can 

endanxjer  his  happiness.  TUlotson, 

By  an  act  of  unjust  legislation,  extending  our  power 

over  Texas,  we  have  endangered  peace  with  Mexico. 

Sumner,  Orations,  I.  8. 
Apprehension  seems  to  exist  among  the  people  of  the 
Southern  States  that  by  the  accession  of  a  liepublican 
Administration  their  property  and  their  peace  and  per- 
sonal security  are  to  be  endangered. 

lAncoln,  in  lUymond,  p.  112. 

2t.  To  put  within  the  danger  (of) ;  bring  with- 
in the  power  (of). 

Another  giveth  the  king  counsel  to  endanger  unto  his 
grace  the  judges  of  the  realm,  that  he  may  ever  have  them 
on-his  side,  and  that  they  may,  in  every  matter,  dispute 
and  reason  for  the  king's  right. 

Sir  T.  More,  Utopia  (tr.  by  Kobinson),  '1 

St.  To  incur  the  hazard  of;  cause  or  run  the 
risk  of. 

He  that  turneth  the  humours  back,  and  maketh  the 
wound  bleed  inwards^  endangereth  malign  ulcers  and  per- 
nicious imposthumatious. 

Bacon,  Seditions  and  Troubles  (ed.  1887). 

Mr.  Pincheon  offered  his  assistance,  but  wrote  to  the 
govemour  .  .  .  that  it  would  endanger  a  war. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  II.  397. 

Albeit  I  must  confesse  to  be  half  in  doubt  whether  I 
should  bring  it  forth  or  no,  it  being  so  contrary  to  the 
eye  of  the  world,  and  the  world  so  potent  in  most  men's 
hearts,  that  I  shall  enda/nger  either  not  to  be  regarded,  or 
not  to  be  understood.     Milton,  Church-Government,  ii.  1. 
=  Syn.  1.  To  hazard,  risk,  peril,  imperil,  jeopard. 
endangerment    (en-dan'jer-ment),  n.     [<  en- 
danger +  -ment.]     The  act  of  endangei-ing,  or 
the  state  of  being  endangered ;  danger. 
He  was  forced  to  withdraw  aside. 
And  bad  his  servant  Talus  to  invent 
Which  way  he  enter  might  without  endangerment. 
Spenter,  F.  Q,,  V.  ii.  20. 
Yokes  not  to  be  lived  under  without  the  endangerment 
of  our  souls.  Milton,  Tetrachordon. 

endarkt  (en-dark'),  V.  t.  [<  ME.  endirlcen,  *ere- 
derlcen,  <  eM-1  +  derJc,  dark.]  To  make  dark; 
darken. 

Yet  dyuerse  there  be  industrious  of  reason, 

Som  what  wolde  gadder  in  their  coniecture 
Of  such  an  endarked  ohaptre  some  season ; 
Howe  be  it,  it  were  hard  to  construe  this  lecture. 
Skelton,  Garland  of  Laurel. 

endarkenf  (en-dar'kn),  v.  t.  [<  en-i  +  darken.] 
Same  as  endark. 

Vapours  of  disdain  so  overgrown. 

That  my  life's  light  wholly  endarken'd  is. 

Daniel,  Sonnets  to  DeUa,  xxi. 

endarteritis  (en-dar-te-ri'tis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
hidov,  within,  -1-  apnipla,  artery,  -f-  -dtis.]  In 
pathol.,  inflammation  of  the  inner  coat  of  an 
artery.    Also  endoarteriitis,  endoarteritis. 

end-artery  (end'ar''''te-ri),  n.  An  artery  which, 
with  its  branches,  forms  no  anastomosis  with 
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neighboring  arteries  on  its  way  to  supply  a  cap- 
illary district. 

Endaspideae  (en-das-pid'e-e),  to.  pi.  [NL.,< 
Gr.  hidov,  within,  +  aaTri;  {currria-),  a  shield 
(scute),  +  -ece.]  In  Sundevall's.  system  of  or- 
nithological classification,  the  second  cohort 
of  scutelliplantar  osoines,  consisting  of  the  neo- 
tropical FurnariincB,  Synallaxince,  and  Dendro- 
colapUnoB,  or  the  South  American  oven-birds, 
piculules  or  tree-creepers,  and  their  allies. 

endaspidean  (en-das-pid'e-an),  a.  [As  EnM- 
spidece  +  -an.]  In  ornith.,  having  that  modifi- 
cation of  the  scutelliplantar  tarsus  in  which  the 
scutellsB  lap  around  the  inner  side  of  the  tar- 
sus, but  are  deficient  on  the  outer  side.  Distin- 
guished from  exaspidean.    See  scutelUplantm. 

endauntf,  v.  t.  [MB.  endaimten,  <  en-  +  daimtfn, 
tame,  daunt:  see  enA  and  daunt]    1.  To  tame. 

He  endauntede  a  donue  [dove]  day  and  nyght  here  fedde. 
Piers  Plowman  (C),  xvlii.  171. 

2.  To  respect  or  stand  in  fear  of. 
endaunturet,  to.    [ME. ;  <  endaunt  +  -Mre.j]  A 

taming. 
end-bulb  (end'bulb),  to.    In  anat.  and  physiol., 

one  of  the  bulbous  end-organs  or  functional 

terminations  of  sensory  nerves. 
end-dayt,  to.     [ME.  ende  day,  endedai,  endedeie, 

<  AS.  endedceg  (=  MHG.  endetae),  <  ende,  end, 
-I-  dceg,  day.]  The  day  of  one's  end;  the  day 
or  time  of  one's  death. 

And  sithe  at  his  ende-day  he  was  buried  there. 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  App. 

endear  (en-der'),  v.  t.     [Formerly  also  indear; 

<  em-i  -I-  dear^.]  1.  To  make  dear  in  feeling; 
render  valued  or  beloved;  attach;  bind  by  ties 
of  affection. 

And  thou,  to  be  endeared  to  a  king. 
Made  it  no  conscience  to  destroy  a  prince. 

Shak.,  K.  Jolm,  iv.  2. 
I  .  ,  .  sought  by  all  means,  therefore. 
How  to  endear,  and  hold  thee  to  me  firmest. 

Milton,  S.  A.,  L  796. 

He  lived  to  repent ;  and  later  services  did  endear  hia 

name  to  the  Commonwealth.   W.  Phillips,  Speeches,  p.  337 

KafSlesia  possesses  many  other  sterling  quahties  far 

more  calculated  than  simple  bigness  to  endear  it  to  a  large 

and  varied  circle  of  insect  acquaintances. 

Pop.  Sd.  Mo.,  XXVI.  177. 

2f.  To  engage  by  attractive  qualities;  win  by 
endearment. 

The  expenses  of  his  funeral,  forty  pounds,  were  directed 
to  be  paid  from  the  public  Treasury,  "  as  a  testimonial  of 
the  Colony's  endeared  love  and  affection  to  him." 
Plymouth  Colony  Records,  in  Appendix  to  New  England's 

[Memorial,  p.  467. 

3t.  To  make  dear  or  costly;  raise  the  price  of. 

Whereas,  the  excesse  of  newe  buildings  and  erections 
hath  daily  more  encreased,  and  is  still  like  to  do  so; 
whereby  and  by  the  immoderate  confluence  of  peojde 
thither,  our  said  city  [London]  and  the  places  adjoyning, 
are,  and  daily  will  be,  more  and  more  pestred,  all  victuals 
and  other  provisions  endeared,  &c. 

King  James's  Prod.  cone.  Buildings  (1618),  B.ym.  Fffid., 

[i.  107. 

endearancef  (en-der' ans),  to.  [<  endear  + 
-ance.]    Affection.    Davies. 

But  my  person  and  figure  you'll  best  understand 
From  the  picture  I've  sent  by  an  eminent  hand. 
Show  it  young  Lady  Betty,  by  way  of  endearance. 
And  to  give  her  a  spice  of  my  mien  and  appearance. 
C.  Anstey,  New  B^th  Guide,  x. 

endearedly  (en-der' ed-li),  adv.  Affectionate- 
ly; dearly.    Imp.  Diet. 

endearedness  (en-der'ed-nes),  to.  The  state  of 
being  endeared.    More. 

endearing  (en-der'ing),  p.  a.  [Formerly  also 
indearing;  ppr.  of  endear,  v.]  Having  a  ten- 
dency to  make  dear  or  beloved;  awakening  af- 
fection :  as,  endearing  qualities. 

Nor  gentle  purpose  nor  endearing  smiles 
Wanted,  nor  youthful  dalliancej  as  beseems 
Fair  couple.  Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  837. 

With  those  endearing  ways  of  yours  ...  I  could  be 
brought  to  forgive  anything. 

Goldsmith,  Good-natured  Man,  ii. 
All  Irish  art  is  faulty  and  irregular,  but  often  its  faults 
are  endearing,  and  in  its  discords  there  is  sweet  sound. 
Stedman,  Vict.  Poets,  p.  260. 
endearingly  (en-der 'ing-li) ,  adv.   In  an  endear- 
ing manner;  so  as  to  endear. 
endearlyt  (en-der'li),  adv.     [Irreg.  (for  dearlii) 

<  endear  +  -ly^.]    Dearly. 

Portia  so  endearly  reverenced  Cato  as  she  would  for  his 
preservation  swallow  coals.  Ford,  Honour  Triumphant,  iii. 

endearment  (en-der'ment),  to.  [<  endear  + 
-ment]  1.  The  state  o'i  being  endeared;  ten- 
der affection;  love. 

When  a  man  shall  have  done  all  to  create  endearmen) 
between  them.  5o«(ft. 

Speaking  words  of  endearment,  where  words  of  comfort 
availed  not.  Longfellow,  Evangeline,  i.  6. 
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2.  Endearing  action ;  a  manifestation  of  aftec- 
tion ;  loving  conduct ;  a  caress,  or  the  like. 
Wo  have  drawn  you,  worthy  sir, 
To  make  your  fair  endearments  to  our  daughter. 
And  wortliy  services  l<nown  to  our  subjects. 

Beau,  amd  Fl.,  Philaster,  i.  1. 
If  the  name  of  mother  be  an  appellative  of  affections 
and  endearments,  why  should  the  mother  be  willing  to 
divide  it  with  a  stranger? 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  I.  40. 

endeavor,  endeavour  (en-dev'or),  v.  [The  sec- 
ond form  usual  in  England.  Earfymod.  B.  also 
mdevor,  endmoir,  indevor,  indevow,  indever,  < 
late  ME.  endevor,  indevor,  a  verb  due  to  the  orig. 
phrase  put  in  dever:  in,  prep.,  taken  in  comp. 
as  the  prefix  en-,  in-;  dever,  devor,  devour,  duty, 
obligation:  see  dever,  devoir.']  I.  trans.  It.  To 
put,  apply,  or  exert  (one's  self)  to  do  a  thing: 
used  reflexively. 

I  indever  my  sdje  to  do  a  thyng,  I  payne  my  self  e,  I  in- 
dever me  to  do  the  best  I  can.  Palsgrave. 

2.  To  attempt  to  gain;  try  to  effect;  strive  to 
achieve  or  attain;  strive  after.     [Archaic] 

lord  Loudoun  arrived  at  Philadelphia,  expressly,  as  he 
told  me,  to  endeavor  an  accommodation  between  the  gov- 
ernor and  Assembly.  Franklin,  Autobiog.,  p.  253. 

This  intensity  of  mood  which  insures  high  quality  is  by 
its  very  nature  incapable  of  prolongation,  and  Wordsworth, 
in  endeavoring  it,  falls  more  below  himself. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  243. 

II.  i7itrans.  1.  To  labor  or  exert  one's  self  to 
do  or  effect  something^  strive;  try;  make  an 
effort :  followed  by  an  infinitive. 

But  he  endevored  with  speaches  mild 
Her  to  recomf  ort,  and  accourage  bold. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  viii.  34. 
A  great  slaughter  was  made  after  this  among  the  routed, 
and  many  of  the  first  nobility  were  slain  in  endeavouring 
to  escape.  Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  11.  203. 

Amy  hastily  endeavoured  to  recall  what  she  were  best 
to  say,  which  might  secure  herself  from  the  imminent  dan- 
gers that  surrounded  her.  Scott,  Kenilworth,  xxxiv. 

2.  To  direct  one's  efforts  or  labor  toward  some 
object  or  end;  fix  one's  course;  aim:  with  at, 
for,  or  after.     [Archaic] 

Thinking  it  sufficient  to  obtain  immortality  by  their 
descendants,  without  endeavouring  at  great  actions. 

Bacon,  Physical  Fables,  iii.,  Expl. 
It  was  into  this  Gulph  that  Capt.  Davis  was  gone  with 
the  two  Ganoas,  to  endeavour  for  a  Prisoner,  to  gain  intel- 
ligence, if  possible,  before  our  Ships  came  in. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  1. 125. 
1  could  heartily  wish  that  more  of  our  country  clergy 
would  .  .  .  endeavour  after  a  handsome  elocution. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  106. 
We  have  a  right  to  demand  a  certain  amount  of  reality, 
however  small,  in  the  emotion  of  a  man  who  makes  it  his 
business  to  endeavor  at  exciting  our  own. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  369. 
=Syn.  Undertake,  Endeavtyr,  etc.  (see  attempt) ;  to  seek, 
aim,  struggle. 

endeavor,  endeavour  (en-dev'or),  n.  [Early 
mod.  E.  also  endevour;  <  endeavor, «.]  An  effort; 
an  essay ;  an  attempt ;  an  exertion  of  physical 
or  mental  powers  toward  the  attainment  of  an 
object. 

His  endeuour  is  not  to  offend,  and  his  ayme  the  generall 
opinion. 

Bp.  Earle,  Micro-cosmographie,  A  Plausible  Man. 
If  the  will  and  the  endeavour  shall  be  theirs,  the  per- 
formance and  the  perfecting  shall  be  his. 

MUton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 
Is  the  philanthropist  or  the  saint  to  give  up  his  endea- 
vours to  lead  a  noble  life,  because  the  simplest  study  of 
man's  nature  reveals,  at  its  foundations,  all  the  selfish 
passions  and  fierce  appetites  of  the  merest  quadruped? 

Huxley,  Man's  Place  in  Nature,  p.  ISl. 
To  do  one's  endeavor,  to  do  one's  best ;  exert  one's 
self.    [Now  eoUoq.] 

Thinking  mySelf  bound  in  conscience  and  Christian 
charity  to  do  my  endeavor. 

R.  Knox  (Arbor's  Eng.  Garner,  I.  450). 
And  yet  I  have  done  my  best  endeavors. 

Franklin,  Autobiog.,  p.  448. 
=Syn.  Struggle,  trial. 

endeavorerj'endeavourer  (en-dev'or-6r),  n. 
One  who  makes  an  effort  or  attempt.     [Rare.] 

Greater  matters  may  be  looked  for  than  those  which 
were  the  inventions  of  single  endeavourers  or  results  of 
chance.  Glanville,  Essays,  iii. 

Voice,  stature,  motion,  and  other  gifts,  must  be  very 
bountifully  bestowed  by  nature,  or  labour  and  industry 
will  push  the  unhappy  endeavourer  in  that  way  the  fur- 
ther oft  his  wishes.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  167. 

endeavormentt  (en-dev'or-ment),  n.  [Early 
mod.  E.  endevourment;  i  endeavor  +  -ment.] 
The  act  of  endeavoring ;  effort. 

The  Husbandman  was  meanly  well  content 
Triall  to  make  of  his  endevourment. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hub.  Tale,  1.  297. 

endeavour,  v.  and  n.     See  endeavor. 
endeca-.    An  improper  form  of  liendeca-. 
endecagon,  endecagonal.  See ' 
decagonal. 
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endeictic  (en-dik'tik),  a.  [Prop,  'endietic,  < 
Gr.  evdeiKTiKog,  probative,  indicative,  <  hSEuivv- 
vai,  point  out,  show,  give  proof,  indicate,  <  ev, 
m,  +  SetKvvvai,  point  out:  see  deictic,  apodic- 
tic.']  Showing;  exhibiting. -Endeictic  dialogue, 
in  the  Platonic  phitos.,  a  dialogue  which  exhibits  a  speci- 
men of  dialectic  skill. 

endeixis  (en-dik'sis),  n.  [NL.,  prop,  endixis,  < 
Grr.  ivdu^if,  a  pointing  out,  demonstration,  < 
evdeiitvvvat,  point  out :  see  endeictic.  ]  An  indioa^ 
tiou:  sometimes  used  as  a  synonym  of  symptom. 

endellionite  (en-del'yon-it),  n.  [<  Endellion 
(see  def.)  +  -ite^.]  Tte  mineral  bournonite, 
found  in  the  parish  of  Endellion,  in  Cornwall, 
England.    Also  endellione. 

endemialt  (en-de'mi-al),  a.  [<  Gr.  evSijacoc,  be- 
longing to  the  people:  see  endemic.']  Same  as 
endemic. 

There  are  endemial  and  local  infirmities  proper  unto 
certain  regions,  which  in  the  whole  earth  make  no  small 
number.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Letter  to  a  Friend. 

The  distemper  ...  is  endemial  among  the  great,  and 
may  be  termed  a  scui'vy  of  the  spirits. 

Goldsmith,  Proper  Enjoyment  of  Life. 

endemic  (en-dem'ik),  a.  and  n.  [=  P.  end^- 
migue  =  Sp.  end4m,ico  =  Pg.  It.  endemieo  (cf.  D. 
G.  endemisch  =  Dan.  Sw.  endemisk),  <  Gr.  as  if 
*i.vdrifiM6Q  for  hSii/Mo;,  equiv.  to  hdTj/iog,  native, 
belonging  to  a  people,  <  ev,  in,  -I-  iii7/iOf,  the  peo- 
ple: see  deme^.  Ct.  epidemic]  I.  a.  1.  Pecu- 
liar to  a  people  or  nation,  or  to  the  residents  of 
a  particular  locality :  chiefly  applied  to  diseases. 

This  deformity,  as  it  was  endemic,  and  the  people  little 
used  to  strangers,  it  had  been  the  custom  ...  to  look 
upon  as  the  greatest  ornament  of  the  human  visage. 

Goldsmith,  The  Bee,  No.  1. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  escape  one  national  and  en- 
demic habit,  and  to  be  liberated  from  interest  in  the  elec- 
tions and  in  public  affairs.  Emerson,  Misc.,  p.  329. 

A  disease  is  said  to  be  endemic  .  .  .  when  it  is  owing 
to  some  peculiarity  in  a  situation  or  locality.  Thus,  ague 
is  endemic  in  marshy  countries ;  goitre,  at  the  base  of  lofty 
mountains.  Dunglison. 

2.  In  phytogeog.  and  zoogeog.,  peculiar  to  and 
characteristic  of  a  locality  or  region,  as  a  plant 
or  an  animal ;  indigenous  or  autochthonous  in 
some  region,  and  not  elsewhere. 

It  [the  New  Zealand  flora]  consists  of  935  species,  our 
own  [British]  islands  possessing  about  1500;  but  a  very 
large  proportion  of  these  are  peculiar,  there  being  no  less 
than  677  endemic  species,  and  32  endemic  genera. 

A.  R.  Wallace. 

They  [bees]  visit  many  exotic  flowers  as  readily  as  the 
endemic  kind.  Darwin,  Cross  and  Self  Fertilisation,  p.  415. 

Endemic  disease,  a  disease  to  which  the  inhabitants  of 
a  particular  country  are  peculiarly  subject,  and  which  for 
that  reason  may  be  supposed  to  proceed  from  local  causes, 
as  bad  air  or  water.  A  disease  may  be  end&mic  in  a  par- 
ticular season  and  not  in  others,  or  endemic  in  one  place 
and  epidemic  in  another.    See  epidemic. 

II.  n.  A  prevalence  of  endemic  disease. 

In  the  light  of  these  instructive,  if  not  pleasant  histori- 
cal facts  and  surroundings,  and  of  our  own  investigations, 
we  are  to  look  for  the  cause  of  the  recent  endemic  of  fever. 

Sanitarian,  XV.  31. 

endemical  (en-dem'i-kal),  a.    Same  as  endemic. 

That  fluxes  are  the  general  and  endemical  diseases  in 

Ireland,  I  need  not  tell  you.  Boyle,  Works,  II.  190. 

endemically  (en-dem'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  an  en- 
demic manner. 

Colds  have  been  known  to  prevail  endemically  among 
the  healthy  crews  of  vessels  lately  arrived  from  the  Arc- 
tic. Arc.  Cruise  of  the  Corwin,  1881,  p.  13. 

endemicity  (en-de-mis'i-ti),  n.  [<  endemic  + 
4ty.]    The  state  or  quality  of  being  endemic 

The  endemicity  of  cholera  in  Lower  Bengal  means  that 
the  same  state  of  soil  which  used  to  arise  from  time  to 
time  at  the  great  religious  fairs  has  been  gradually  and 
permanently  induced  over  a  wide  tract  of  soil  in  the  basins 
and  delta  of  the  Ganges  and  Brahmapootra. 

Quarterly  Rev.,  CXXVII.  209. 

endemiology  (en-de-mi-oro-ji)j  n.  [<  Gr.  Jv- 
(S^iUMC  (see  endemic)  +  -TMyla,  <  7.iyuv,  speak:  see 
-ology.]  The  scientific  study  and  investigation 
of  endemic  diseases;  the  knowledge  resulting 
from  such  investigation;  what  is  known  re- 
garding endemics. 

endemioust  (en-de'mi-us),  a.  [<  Gr.  ev6^/uoc, 
belonging  to  the  people:  see  endemic]  Same 
as  endemic.    Kersey,  1715. 

endemism  (en'dem-izm),  n.  [As  endemAe  + 
4sm.]    Same  as  endemicity. 

The  Pyrenees  are  relatively  as  rich  in  endemic  species 
as  the  Alps,  and  among  the  most  remarkable  instances 
of  that  endemism  is  the  occurrence  of  the  sole  European 
species  of  Dioscorea  (yam),  the  D.  pyrenaica  on  a  sin- 
gle high  station  in  the  Central  Pyrenees,  and  that  of  the 
monotypic  genus  Xatardia  only  on  a  high  Alpine  pass  be- 
tween the  Val  d'Eynes  and  Catalonia.  „„  ,„„ 
Encyc.  Bnt,  XX.  126. 

endenization  (en-den-i-za'shon),  ».  [<  enden- 
ize  +  -ation.]  Admission  to  the  rights  of  a 
denizen.     [Rare.] 
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endenizet  (en-den'iz),  V.  t.  [Short  form  of  ert- 
denizen.]     Same  as  endenizen. 

Specially  since  that  learning,  after  long  banishment,  was 
recalled  in  the  time  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  it  (our 
tongue]  hath  been  beautified  and  enriched  out  of  other 
good  tongues,  partly  by  enfranchising  and  endenizing 
strange  words.    Camden,  quoted  in  Hall's  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  6. 

And  having  by  little  and  little  in  many  victories  van- 
quished the  nations  bordering  upon  them,  [they]  brought 
them  at  length  to  be  endenized  and  naturalized  in  their 
owne  name,  like  as  the  Persians  also  did. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Ammianus,  p.  401. 

endenizen  (en-den'i-zn),  V.  t.  [Formerly  also 
endenizon;  <  e«-l  +  denizen.]  To  make  a  deni- 
zen of;  recognize  as  a  legal  resident;  natural- 
ize to  a  partial  extent.     [Rare.] 

Yet  a  Man  may  live  as  renown'd  at  home,  in  his  own 
country,  or  a  private  village,  as  In  the  whole  World. 
For  it  is  Vertue  that  gives  Glory ;  That  will  endenizon  a 
Man  every  where.  B.  Jonson,  Discoveries. 

Jews  and  Mahometans  may  be  permitted  to  live  in  a 
Christian  commonwealth  with  the  exercise  of  their  reli- 
gion, but  not  to  be  endenizon'd. 

Locke,  Third  Letter  on  Toleration,  iii. 

endentt,  v.  t.    See  indent. 
ender  (en'd^r),  n.   One  who  or  that  which  ends, 
terminates,  or  finishes. 

Alias,  myn  hertes  queen !  alias,  my  wyf  ! 
Myn  hertes  lady,  endere  of  my  lyf ! 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  1. 1918. 
But  yield  them  up  where  I  myself  must  render. 
That  is,  to  you,  my  origin  and  ender. 

Shak.,  Lover's  Complaint,  1.  222. 
enderf,  prep.     An  obsolete  dialectal  form  of 
under. 

That  saw  Koben  hes  men. 
As  thay  stode  ender  a  bow  [bough]. 
RoMn  Hood  and  the  Potter  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  21). 

ender-dayf,  n.  [ME.,  also  enders-,  enderes-,  en- 
dres-,  endris-,  andyrs-day,  <  ender-,  appar.  <  loel. 
endr,  adv.,  in  times  of  yore,  formerly,  before 
(ult.  akin  to  L.  ante,  before :  see  and,  ante-,  and 
end)  (hardly,  as  has  been  suggested,  a  dial,  or 
foreign  form  of  other,  AS.  other  =  G.  ander,  etc ), 
+  day.]  Former  day;  other  day:  a  word  used 
only  in  the  adverbial  phrase  this  ender-day,  the 
other  day  (that  is,  at  some  indefinite  time  re- 
cently past). 

The  mater  of  the  [metyng]  migtow  here  flnde. 
As  i  descriued  this  ender  day  whan  thow  thi  dremtoldest. 
WUliam  of  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3042. 
I  me  wente  thi£  endres-daye. 
Full  faste  in  mynd  makane  my  mone. 

Thomas  of  Ersseldoune  (Child  s  Ballads,  I.  98). 
Quhen  I  was  young  this  hendre  day. 
My  fadyr  wes  kepar  off  yor  houss. 

Barbour  MS.,  x.  551. 

endermatic  (en-d6r-mat'ik),  a.     [<  Gr.  ev,  in,  + 

6ep/ia(T-),  the  skin  (see  derm),  +  -ic]    Same  as 
endermic. 

endermic  (en-d6r'mik),  a.  [<  Gr.  ev,  in,  + 
Stpfia,  the  skin  (see  derm),  +  -ic]  In  med.,  in- 
volving direct  application  to  the  skin :  said  of 
that  method  of  administering  medicines  in 
which  they  are  applied  to  the  skin  after  the 
epidermis  has  been  removed  by  blistering.  See 
hypodermic. 

enderon  (en'de-ron),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  bv,  in,  + 
SkpoQ,  the  skin.]  The  substance  of  skin  or  mu- 
cous membrane ;  the  cerium,  derma,  or  true 
skin,  and  the  corresponding  deep  part  of  mu- 
cous membrane,  as  distinguished  from  epider- 
mis or  epithelium.     See  cut  under  shin. 

Teeth  formed  by  the  calcification  of  papillary  elevations 
of  the  enderon  of  the  lining  of  the  mouth  are  confined  to 
the  Vertebrata ;  unless  .  .  .  the  teeth  of  the  Echinidea 
have  a  similar  origin.  Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  56. 

enderonic  (en-de-ron'ik),  a.  [<  enderon  +  -ic] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  enderon ;  of  the  nature 
of,  formed  by,  or  derived  from  the  enderon. 

In  Vertebrata  true  teeth  are  invariably  enderonic,  or-de- 
veloped,  not  from  the  epithelium  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  alimentary  canal,  but  from  a  layer  between 
this  and  the  vascular  deep  substance  of  the  enderon,  which 
answers  to  the  dermis  in  the  integument. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  80. 

endettedt,  a.  A  Middle  English  form  of  in- 
debted. 

ende'Wt,  v.  t.  An  obsolete  form  of  endue^,  en- 
due^, endued. 

endexoteric  (en-dek-so-ter'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  ev- 
Sov,  within,  +  e^urepmd;,  outside :  see  exoteric.  ] 
In  med.,  resulting  from  internal  and  external 
causes  simultaneously;  including  both  eso- 
teric and  exoteric  agency. 

endiablet,  v.  t.  [<  F^  endiabler  =  Pr.  Sp.  endi^ 
ablar  =  Pg.  endiabrar  =  It.  indiavolare,  possess 
with  a  devil,  <  L.  in,  in,  -I-  LL.  diabolus  (>  F. 
diable,  etc),  devil:  see  devil.]  To  possess  with 
or  as  if  with  a  devil.    Dames.     [Rare.] 

Such  an  one  as  might  best  endiablee  the  rabble,  and  set 
them  a  bawling  against  popery. 

Roger  North,  Exameu,  p.  571- 


endiablement 

endiablementt,  n.  [<  endiable  +  -ment.']  Dia- 
bolical possession.    Davies.     [Kare.] 

There  was  a  temble  rage  of  faces  made  at  him,  as  if  an 
endiablement  had  possessed  them  all. 

Roger  North,  Examen,  p.  608. 

endiaper  (en-di'a-pSr),  v.  t.  [<  enA  +  diaper.'] 
To  decorate  witt  or  as  ■with,  a  diaper  pattern; 
variegate. 

Who  views  the  troubled  bosome  of  the  maine 
Endiapred  with  cole-blacke  porpesies. 

Claudius  Tiberius  Nero,  sig.  G,  2. 

endictt,  endictmentt,  etc.  Obsolete  forms  of 
indict,  etc. 

ending  (en'ding),  n.  [<  ME.  ending,  -yng,  -ung, 
<  AS.  endMBp,  verbal  n.  of  ejsdmw, end:  see  end, 
v.]  1.  The  act  of  bringing  or  coming  to  an 
end ;  termination,  as  of  life ;  conclusion. 

The  king  is  not  bound  to  answer  the  particular  endings 
of  his  soldiers,  the  father  of  his  son,  nor  the  master  of  his 
servant ;  for  they  purpose  not  their  death  when  they  pur- 
pose their  services.  Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  1. 

Much  adoe  is  made  about  the  beginning  and  ending  of 
Daniels  weekes.  Furchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  356. 

2.  In  gram.,  the  terminating  syllable  or  letter 
of  a  word ;  the  termination,  whether  of  declen- 
sion, of  conjugation,  or  of  derivation. 
ending-dayt,  n.    [ME.  endyng-day.    Cf.  end- 
day.]    The  day  of  death. 
To  myn  endyng-day.  Chaveer,  Complaint  of  Venus,  L  56. 

endirkt,  v.  t.    Same  as  endarJc. 

end-iron  (end'i"6m),  n.  [<  end  +  iron.  In 
the  second  sense  confused  with  andiron.]  1. 
One  of  two  movable  iron  cheeks  or  plates  used 
in  cooking-stoves  to  enlarge  or  contract  the 
grate  at  pleasure. —  2.  One  of  two  short,  thick 
bars  of  iron  used  to  hold  the  ends  of  the  sticks 
in  a  wood-fire  built  on  a  hearth.  The  end-irons  are 
generally  movable,  and  can  be  brought  more  or  less  near 
at  will.  They  differ  from  flre-dogs  or  andirons  in  lying  flat 
upon  the  hearth.  They  are  much  used  in  the  south  of 
Europe. 

endiront,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  andiron. 

enditet  (en-dJf  ),v.t.  An  obsolete  form  of  indite. 

enditert  (en-di'ter),  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  in- 
diter. 

endive  (en'div),  n.  [<  ME.  endyve  =  D.  andy- 
vie  =  G.  Dan.  endivie  =  Sw.  endivia,  <  OE.  en- 
dive, P.  endive  =  Sp.  endibia,  formerly  endivia 
=  Vt:.  Pg.  It.  endivia,  <  ML.  intiha,  fern,  sing., 
L.  inWftMS,  intuhv-s,  intyhus,  masc,  intibum,  in- 
tybum,  neut.,  <  Gr.  "ivrvpov,  endive.  Cf.  Ar. 
hindiba,  appar.  of  European  origin.]  A  plant, 
Cichorium  Endi/oia,  of  the  natural  order  Com- 
positCB,  distinguished  from  the  chicory,  C.  In- 
tybus,  by  its  annual  root,  much  longer  unequal 
pappus,  and  less  bitter  taste,  it  is  probably  iden- 
tical with  C.pumilum,  a  wild  species  common  throughout 
the  Mediterranean  region ;  but  it  has  long  been  in  culti- 
vation, and  Is  in  common  use  as  a  salad. 

UTidive,  or  succory,  is  of  several  sorts :  as  the  white,  the 
green,  and  the  curled.  Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

endless  (end'les),  a.  [<  MB.  endeles,  <  AS. 
endeleds  (=  OS.  endilos  =  D.  eindeloos  =  G. 
endlos  =  Dan.  endelos  =  Sw.  andelos),  <  ende, 
end,  + -teds, -less.]  1.  Not  having  a  termina- 
tion; continuing  without  end,  really  or  appa- 
rently ;  having  no  limit  or  conclusion :  as,  end- 
less progression ;  endless  bliss ;  the  endless  pur- 
suit of  an  object. 

My  sone,  God  of  his  endeles  goodnesse 
Walled  a  tonge  with  teeth,  and  lippes  eke, 
For  man  sholde  him  avyse  what  he  speke. 

ChauMr,  Manciple's  Tale,  1.  218. 
Let  endlesse  Peace  your  steadfast  hearts  accord. 

Spenser,  Prothalamion,  1. 102. 
The  endless  islands  which  we  have  seen  along  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  Dalmatian  shore,  bare  and  uninhabited- 
rooks  as  many  of  them  are,  are  without  history. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  190. 
It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  limit  to  the  extent  of  mat- 
ter in  the  universe ;  and  therefore  science  points  rather 
to  an  etidless  progress,  through  an  endless  space,  of  action 
involving  the  transformation  of  potential  energy  into 
palpable  motion,  and  thence  into  heat,  than  to  a  single 
finite  mechanism,  running  down  like  a  clock,  and  stop- 
ping for  ever.   Thomson  and  Tait,  Nat.  Phil.,  I.  ii.,  App.  E. 

2.  Not  having  ends  ;  returning  upon  itself  so 
as  to  exhibit  neither  beginning  nor  end:  as,  an 
endless  belt  or  chain ;  a  circular  race-course  is 
endless. — 3.  Perpetually  recurring ;  intermina- 
ble; incessant;  continual:  as,  endless  praise; 
endless  clamor. 

If  singing  breath  or  echoing  chord 
To  every  hidden  pang  were  given, 

What  endless  melodies  were  poured, 
As  sad  as  earth,  as  sweet  as  heaven ! 

0.  W.  Holmes,  The  Voiceless. 

4t.  Without  object,  purpose,  or  use. 

Nothing  was  more  endless  than  the  common  method  of 
comparing  eminent  writers  by  an  opposition  of  particu- 
lar passages  in  them.  -Pop^,  Pref .  to  Iliad. 


Endless  Screw  and  Wheel. 
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5t.  Without  profitable  conclusion ;  fruitless. 

All  loves  are  endless.  Beau,  and  PI. 

Endless  belt,  cable,  chain,  etc.,  one  made  without 
detached  ends,  or  with  its  ends  joined  together,  so  as  to 
pass  continuously  over  two 
wheels  at  a  greater  or  less 
distance  from  each  other. — 
Endless  saw.  Sanieasi<a«(J- 
saw. — Endless  screw,  a  m  e- 
chanical  arrangement  con- 
sisting of  a  screw  the  thread 
of  which  gears  into  a  wheel 
with  skew  teeth,  the  obli- 
quity corresponding  to  the 
angle  of  pitch  of  the  screw. 
It  is  generally  used  as  a 
means  of  producing  slow 
motion  in  the  adjustments 
of  machines,  moving  the 
valve-gear  of  marine  engines 
by  hand,  etc.,  rather  than 
for  the  transmission  of  any 
great  amount  of  power.  Also 
called  perpetual  screw.  =  Syil.  1.  Eternal,  everlasting, 
perpetual,  unceasing,  imperishable,  uninterrupted,  bound- 
less, immeasurable,  unlimited. 
endlessly  (end'les-li),  adv.  In  an  endless  man- 
ner; without  end  or  termination. 

From  glooming  shadows  of  eternal  night, 
Shut  up  in  darlmess  endlessly  to  dwell. 

Drayton,  Pierce  Gaveston. 

endlessness  (end'les-nes),  n.  [<  ME.  endeles- 
nes,  <  AS.  endeledsnes,  <  endeleds,  endless,  -H 
-nes,  -ness.]  The  character  of  being  endless ; 
extension  without  end  or  limit;  perpetuity; 
endless  duration.    Donne. 

endlevet,  endlevenf,  a.  and  n.  Obsolete  (Mid- 
dle English)  forms  of  eleven. 

endlichite  (end'lik-it),  m.,  [After  Dr.  F.  M. 
EndMch.]  An  arsenic-vanadate  of  lead,  inter- 
mediate between  mimetite  and  vanadinite, 
found  in  New  Mexico. 

endlongt  (end'lSng),  prep.  sxAadv.  [Early  mod. 
B.  also  endelong  and  endalong  (as  if  <  end  + 
long  or  along),  <  ME.  endelonge,  orig.  andlong, 
<  A&.  andlang,  >  B.  along :  see  along^.  ]  I.  prep. 
-Along;  lengthwise  of;  from  end  to  end  of. 

This  lady  rometh  .  .  .  endelonge  the  stronde. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1. 1498. 

And  as  thay  went  endlande  [read  endlange]  this  revere, 
abowte  the  viij  houre  of  the  day  thay  come  tille  a  castelle 
that  stode  in  a  littille  ile  in  this  f orsaid  ryvere. 

MS.  Lincoln,  A.  i.  17,  fol.  27.    (Ealliwell.) 
And  so  he  went  endelong  the  'Clof  ster  there  we  sat  at 
ye  table  and  dalt  to  euery  Pylgrynie  as  he  passed  a  pap  wt 
relyques  of  ye  holy  place  aboute  Jherusale. 

Sir  JR.  Guylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  39. 
Sir  Cuthhert  UatclifF,  with  divers  of  the  most  wise  bor- 
derers, devised  a  watch  to  be  set  from  sunset  to  sunrise  at 
all  passages  and  fords  endalong  all  the'  middle  marches 
over  against  North  Tynedale  and  Kedesdale. 

Hodgson,  quoted  in  ILibton-Tumer's  Vagrants  and 
[Vagrancy,  p.  86. 

II.  adv.  1.  Along;  lengthwise. 

The  enemies  .  .  .  were  within  the  towne  by  their 
trenches  both  endlong  and  ouerthwart. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  XL  89. 

2.  Continuously ;  from  end  to  end. 
So  takes  in  bond 
To  seeke  her  endlong  both  by  sea  and  lond. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IIL  x.  19. 

endlyt,  a.  [(=  MHG.  endeUch,  endUch,  G.  end- 
lieh,  final)  <  end  +  -ly'^.]    Final. 

An  endly  or  flnaU  processe  of  peace  by  authoritie. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  206. 

endlyt,  adv.  [<  ME.  endely  (=  MHG.  endeUche, 
endliche,  G.  endlich),  finally;  <  end  +  -h/^.] 
Finally. 

Pees  shalle  be  whereas  now  trouble  is, 
After  this  lyf e  endely  in  blys. 

MS.  Harl.,  3869.    (Ealliwell.) 

end-man  (end'man),  n.  1.  A  man  at  one  end 
of  a  row  or  line ;  hence,  an  extremist;  one  who 
t^es  the  most  advanced  view  of  anything. 

A  very  long  series  of  resolutions,  expressing  the  senti- 
ments of  a  few  end  men  on  most  of  the  open  questions  in 
the  broad  sphere  of  modern  life,  were  approved. 

Science,  IV.  113. 

Specifically — 2.  In  minstrel-troupes,  a  man 
who  sits  at  an  end  of  the  semicircle  of  perform- 
ers during  the  opening  part  of  the  entertain- 
ment. In  the  early  days  of  negro  minstrelsy  each  troupe 
had  two  end-men,  of  whom  one  played  the  tambourine 
and  the  other  the  clappers,  or  bones,  and  both  alternately 
cracked  jokes  with  the  middle-man  and  told  funny  stories 
after  each  song  sung  by  one  of  the  company.  The  larger 
troupes  have  since  had  two,  and  sometimes  four,  of  each 
class  of  end-men. 

endmost  (end'most),  a.  superl.  [<  end  +  -most.] 
Situated  at  the  very  end ;  furthest. 

endo-  (en' do).  [<  Gr.  evdo-,  combining  form  of 
EvSov,  in,  within,  in  the  house,  at  home  (=  OL. 
endo-,  indit-,  in  oomp. ;  cf .  inttis,  within),  <  h 
=  L.  i»  =  E.  iml.]  A  prefix  in  words  of  Greek 
origin,  signifying  'within,'  'inside':  equivalent 


endocephalous 

to  ento- :  opposed  to  ecto-  or  exo-,  and  in  some 
cases  to  apo-,  epin,  and^eri-. 

endoarian  (en-do-a'ri-an),  a.  Having  internal 
genitalia,  as  an  actinozoan ;  of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Endoarii;  not  exoarian. 

Endoarii  (en-do-a'ri-i),  n.^l.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  evdov, 
within,  4-  ilidpiov,  dim.  of  <t>6v  =  L.  ovum,  egg.] 
The  actinozoans:  so  named  by  Ea|Pp  (1829), 
with  reference  to  their  internal  genitalia :  dis- 
tinguished from  Exoarii. 

endoarteriitis,  endoarteritis  (en"d6-ar"te-ri- 
i'tis,  -ar-te-ri'tis),  n.  [NL.]  Same  as  endarte- 
ritis. 

endobasidium  (en"do-ba-sid'i-um),  n. ;  pi.  en- 
dobasidia  (-a).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  hidov,  within,  -I-  NL. 
basidium.]  "  In  my  col.,  a  basidium  that  is  in- 
closed in  a  dehiscent  or  indehiscent  concepta- 
cle,  as  in  Gasteromycetes. 

endoblast  (en'do-bl4st),  n.  [<  Gr.  ivdov,  within, 
-I-  pXaardg,  germ.]  In  biol.,  the  internal  blas- 
tema or  substance  of  the  endoderm  :  same  as 
hypoblast. 

endoblastic  (en-do-blas'tik),  a.  [<  endoblast  + 
■ic]  Pertaining  to  endoblast:  constituting  or 
consisting  of  endoblast;  endodermal;  hypo- 
blastic. 

endocardiac  (en-do-kar'di-ak),  a.  [<  Gr.  iv6ov, 
within,  -I-  KapSia,  =  B.  heart  (see  endocardium,), 
+  -ac.  Cf.  cardiac]  1.  Situated  within  the 
heart. — 2.  Relating  to  the  endocardium,  or  to 
the  interior  of  the  heart:  as,  an  endocardiac 
sound  or  murmur. — 3.  Situated  in  the  cardiac 
portion  of  the  stomach. 

endocardial  (en-do-kar'di-al),  a.  [<  Gr.  hSov, 
within,  -i-  mpSla,  =  E.  heart  (see  endocardvum), 
-I-  -al.]  1.  Situated  within  the  heart. —  2, 
Pertaining  to  the  endocardium. 

Endocardines  (en-do-kar'di-nez),  n.pl.  [NL., 
<  Gr.  ivdov,  within,  -I-  L.  car  do  (car«?jm-)j  ahinge: 
see  cardo,  cardinal.]  A  group  of  fossil  (Creta- 
ceous) lamellibranch  mollusks,  containing  the 
BudistcB  only,  thus  corresponding  to  the  family 
Hippwritida :  opposed  to  Exocardines.  They 
had  an  inner  hinge,  with  teeth  on  one  valve. 

endocarditic  (en"do-kar-dit  'ik) ,  a.  [<  endocar- 
ditis -i-  -ic]    Pertaining  to  endocarditis. 

endocarditis  (en"do-kar-di'tis),  n.  [NL.  (=  F. 
endocardite),  <  endocard-ium  -I-  -itis.]  In  pa- 
thol.,  inflammation  of  the  endocardium. 

endocardium  (en-do-kar'di-um),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  evdov,  within,  H-  KapSia  =  E.  heart.]  In 
anat.,  the  lining  of  the  heart,  as  distinguished 
from  the  pericardium,  or  investing  membrane 
of  that  organ ;  the  membrane  forming  the  inner 
surface  of  the  walls  of  the  car- 
diac cavities,  or  this  surface 
itself. 

endocarp  (en'dp-karp),  n.  [= 
F.  endocarpe,  <  NL.  endocar- 
pium,  <  Gr.  ivdov,  within,  + 
napirdc,  fruit.]  In  bot,  the  in- 
ner wall  of  a  pericarp  which 
consists  of  two  dissimilar  lay- 
ers. It  may  be  hard  and  stony  as 
in  the  plum  and  peach,  membranous 
as  in  the  apple,  or  fleshy  as  in  the 
orange.  The  endocarp  or  stone,  the 
epicarp  or  outer  skin,  and  the  mesocarp  or  fleshy  part  of  a 
peach  are  shown  in  the  cut. 

Endocarpeaei  (en-do-kar'pe-e),  n.  jpl.  [NL.,  < 
Endocarpon  (the  typical  genus)  +  -e<B.]  ia 
bot.,  a  family  of  angiocarpous  lichens  having  a 
foliaeeous  thaUus.    Also  Endocarpei. 

Endocarpeae^ (en-do-kar'pe-e), m.i?Z.  [NL.,<Gr. 
&(5ov,  within,  -1-  KapiAg,  fruit,  -I-  -em.]  In  zool.,  a 
division  of  nematophorous  Ccelenterata,  contain- 
ing those  whose  genitalia  develop  from  the  en- 
doderm: opposed  to -EctocarpetB.  The  division 
contains  the  Soyphomedusce,  and  also  theActino- 
zoa  proper  or  Anthozoa.   Mertwig  Brothers,  1879. 

endocarpein  (en-do-kar'pe-in),  a.  [<  Endo- 
earpecB  -i-  -in^.]    Same  as  endocarpoid. 

endocarpoid  (en-do-kar'poid),  a.  [<  Endocar- 
pon +  -oid.]  In  tichenology,  having  the  apo- 
thecia  sunken  in  the  substance  of  the  thallus, 
as  in  the  genus  Endocarpon. 

Endocarpon  (en-do-kar*pon),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
ivdov,  within,  +  mp'irdg,  fruit.]  la  bot.,  the  rep- 
resentative genus  of  Endocarpew.  It  has  the 
apothecia  immersed  in  the  thallus. 

Endocephala  (en  -  do  -  sef '  a  -  la),  «.  pi.  [NL., 
neut.  pi.  of  *endocephaliis :  see  endocephalous.] 
The  headless  moUusks :  same  as  Acephala. 

endocephalous  (en-do-sef'a-lus),  a.  [<  NL- 
*endocephalus,  <  Gr.  ivdov,  vfithin,  -I-  Kel|la^,  the 
head.]  Having  the  head,  as  it  were,  within ; 
acephalous  or  headless,  as  a  lamellibranch  mol- 
lusk ;  pertaining  to  the  Endocephala, 


Mes 

Fruit  of  Peach 
{Amy^alHS  Persi- 
ca).  En,  endocarp; 
Ep.    epicarp ;    Mis. 


endoceratid 
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lopod  of  the  family  Endoceratidce. 

Endoceratidse  (en'do-se-rafi-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
<  Gr.  bidov,  within,  '+  KspoQ  (Kepar-),  horn,  + 
-idw.'i  A  family  of  nautiloid  cephalopoda  hav- 
ing large  holochoanoid  siphons,  endocones  or 
sheaths,  an  endosiphon,  and  the  whorls  fusiform 
in  transverse  section.  Hyatt,  Proe.  Bost.  Soc. 
Nat.  Hist.,  XXII.  266. 

endoceryical  (en-do-s6r'vl-kal),  a.   [<  Gr.  hSov, 


=  PT.endoctrimr ;  as  en-T-  +  doctrine.]  Same 
as  maoctrinate. 

endocyclic  (en-do-sik'lik),  a.  [<  NL.  endocydli- 
cus,  <  Gr.  hSov,  within,  +  /ci/aof,  circle.]  Hav- 
ing a  centric  anus,  as  a  regular  sea-urchin; 
specifically,  pertaining  to  the  MndocycUca.  Also 
enaocyclical. 

Endocyclica  (en-do-sik'li-ka),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
neut.  pi.  of  endocycUcus :  see  "endocyclic.']    An 


witMn,  +  L™(c^.j^>),nek, +;-«;.]    Perl    order  5f  echli^od^^i^rVontTinrgThT^^ 

«i.X«?^^«- ?1^  °    -^^  •  ^ -I?  f  *^^  ^'^T"';     °^  -iesmostichous  sea-urchins,  ha^ng  the^us 
endocemcitlS  (en-do-ser-vi-si'tis),  n.     [NL.,  <    centric,  as  the  cidarids  and  ordinary  sea-eggs : 

SL^  T^  ^^^^i'  +  fl  •  "^"'f-  ('''TX^'  ,?«P^'  +     same  as  Desmosticha :  opposed  to  Aocycl^l 
■4ti8.]    Ini>a*^oi.,  inflammation  of  the  lining  of  endocyclical  (en-do-sik'Kkal),  a.    Same  as  en- 
the  cervix  or  the  uterus.  doeuclic  '  " 


endochona  (en-do-ko'n^),  n. 
(-ne).     [NL.,  <  Gfr.  evSov,  wit 
funnel:   see  chone.]    An  endochbne 
guished  from  ectochona. 

endochondral  (en-do-kon'dral),  a,  [<  Gr.  iv- 
Sm,  within,  +  x^vSpo^,  cartilage,  +  -al.]  Situ- 
ated within  a  cartilage. 

endochone  (en'do-kon),  n.  [<  NL.  endocliona.'] 
The  inner  division  of  a  chone.    Sottas. 

endoctaorion  (en-do-ko'ri-on), ». ;  pi.  endochoria 
(-a).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ivdov,  within,  -I-  x^piov,  a  mem- 
brane, the  chorion.]  In  anat.,  the  inner  chorion 


docyolic. 

<  Gr. 
con- 
„-,--. —-j_-_  in  the 
manner  characteristic  of  reptiles,  birds,  and 
inammals,  in  which  the  embryo  is  bodily  inva- 
ginated  in  an  involution  of  the  blastodermic 
membrane,  and  an  amnion  is  developed  in  con- 
sequence; amniotic  and  allantoic,  as  verte- 
brates above  batraehians:  opposed  to  epicye- 


The  formation  of  the  amnion  in  the  endocyemaU  types 
of  the  Chordata.     J.  A.  Ryder,  Amer.  Nat.  (1885),  p.  1118. 

endocyeses 
+  avTiaic,  con- 

-    .    ,  ,  ^ state  or  quality 

of  being  endoeyemate ;  the  process  by  wnioh  an 
endocyemate  embryo  becomes  such, 


,  (en-dok'ro-a),  ».     [NL.,  <  Gr.  Wo.-,  ^^XTJ^i  f    '^-    •^.^    ^"T®?.     ,''; 

xpda,  xpoca;  sliiface.]   In  60*.,  a  name  %^°E^  i^f^r'^^^'  "•    ,^^  ^"^^  ^^^^'  7"^^^' 

lirtig  to  a  supposed  interior  layer  of    =t.?,  Tl*^'  ^^^^^^"^ '  f  ®  '^'*-XJ^^^°f-  =  ("   ^>« 


non. 
endochroa  (en-dok'ro-a),  n. 

within,  4-  xp°<''t  xpo^t  surfa( 

given  by  Hartig  to  a  supposed" 

the  cuticle. 
6ndochrome  (en'do-krom),  n.     [<  Gr.  evSov, 

within,  +  xp^f^i  color.]     1.  In  hot.,  the  brown 

cell-contents  in  Diatomacem,  colored  by  diato- 

min.    The  term  has  also  been  applied  generally 

to  the  coloring  matter,  other  than  green,  of  flow- 
ers, etc. — 2.  In  zool.,  the  highly  colored  endo- 

plasm  of  a  cell.-Endochrome  plates,  the  colored  endoderm  ren^'dXdferm-l  « 

portions  of  the  cell-contents  of  diatoms.  enaoaernn,en  ao-aerm;,  «, 

endochyme  (en'do-kim),  n.     [NL.,  <  Gr.  hSm>,    7  ^^Pl"j.>  ^^P--}    ^  ^oo?.. 


inner  layer  or  membrane  of  the  body-wall  of  a 
polyzoon.  If  there  is  no  ectocyst,  the  endo- 
derm  forms  the  entire  integument.  (6)  In  Poly- 
foa,  the  proper  ectodermal  layer  of  the  organ- 
ism inside  the  hard  ectocyst,  together  with  the 
parietal  layer  of  the  mesoderm  which  lines  and 
secretes  the  cells  of  the  exoskeleton.  See  cut 
under  Plumatella. 

[<  Gr.  iviav,  within, 
the  completed  inner 


endogonidium 

endogastritis  (en"do-gas-tri'tis),  n.  [<  Gr.  tif- 
icni,  within,  +  yaoTrip,  stomach,  -t-  -itis:  see  gas- 
tritis.] In  pathol.,  inflammation  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  stomach ;  gastritis. 

endogen  (eu'do-jen),  n.  [<  NL.  endogenus,  adj., 
<  Gr.  ivdov,  within,  4-  -yevr/g,  producing:  see  -gen, 
-genous.  Cf .  the  like-formed  Gr.  hdoyevin,  bom 
in  the  house.]  A  plant  belonging  to  one  of 
the  large  primary  classes  into  which  the  vege- 
table kingdom  is  divided :  so  named  from  the  be- 
lief that  the  fibrovaseular  bundles  were  devel- 
oped only  about  the  center  of  the  stem,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  exogens  or ' '  outside  growers  " ; 
a  monocotyledon,  in  their  structure  the  endogens 
differ  from  the  exogens  chiefly  in  tlie  absence  of  a  cambium 
layer  and  in  the  couree  of  the  vascular  bundles,  which,  in- 
stead of  being  parallel  to  each  other  in  successive  con- 
centric rings,  have  a  variously  oblique  or  curved  direction, 
crossing  each  oth- 
er, and  forming  a 
stem  which  has 
ordinarily  no  dis- 
tinction of  pith 
or  bark,  and 
in  cross  -  section 
shows  the  bundles 
irregularly  dis- 
posed, either  scat- 
tered over  the 
whole  surface  or 
gathered  more 
compactly  toward 
the  circumfer- 
ence. The  other 
organs  of  the 
plants  are  also 
characteristic. 
The  leaves  are 
generally  paral- 
lel -  veined,  the 
flowers  usually 
have  three  organs 
in  each  whorl,  the 


layer  of  cells  in  all  metazoan  animals,  formed 
by  the  cells  of  the  hypoblast  or  endoblast,  and 
representing,  under  whatever  modification,  the 
lining  of  the  enteron:  opposed,  to  ectoderm. 
Primitively,  it  is  the  wall  of  the  gastrular  body-cavity,  as 
the  ectoderm  is  that  of  the  whole  body.  Also  entoderm. 
See  cut  under  Bydrozoa. 


The  inner,  or  endoderm,  is  formed  by  the  "  invagination  " 
of  that  layer  into  the  space  left  void  by  the  dissolution  of 
the  central  cells  of  the  "  morula." 

W.  B.  Carpenier,  Micros.,  §  391. 


within,  +  x^l'^it  juice :  see  chyme^.]    In  nool., 
the  inner  chyme-mass ;  endoplasm. 

endoclinal  (en-do-kli'nal),  a.  [<  Gr.  Mm,  with- 
in, +  kXiveiv,  lean  (see  ctinode),  -h  -al.]  In  bot., 
having  the  olinode  (hymenium)  inclosed  in  a 
conceptaole. 

endoccelar  (en-do-se'lar),  a.  [<  Gr.  fodov,  with- 
in, -I-  KolTiog,  hollow,  KOiAia,  the  belly,  +  -or,] 
Situated  on  the  inner  wall,  or  intestinal  surface 
or  visceral  side,  of  the  coeloma  or  body-cavity; 
splanchnopleural :  used  chiefly  of  bodies  de-  endodermal  (en-do-d6r'mal),  a.  [<  endoderm 
rived  from  a  four-layered  germ,  and  hence  with  +  -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  endoderm; 
reference  to  the  splanchnopleural  or  visceral  constituting  an  endoderm ;  consisting  of  endo- 
division  of  the  mesoderm :  opposed  to  exoccelar.  derm.  Also  entodermal,  endodermic,  entodermic. 
The  intestinal  fibrous  layer.  From  this  is  developed,  endodermiC  (en-do-der'mik),  a.  [<  endoderm 
firstly,  the  endoccelar ;  that  is,  the  inner  or  visceral  coelom  -1-  -io.  ]  Same  as  endodermal. 
epithelium,  the  layer  of  cells  covering  the  outer  surf  ace  of  onilnilaTTnia  CnTi-rln-rlAr'Tnio'l  «  PNTi  <  Ctr  hi 
the  whole  intestine.  .ffaecW,  Evol.  (trans.),  I.  271.  enaoaemiS  (en-cio-aer  miS),  m.     LINU.,^  W.  «v- 

._j ,     •   „  /     /,j-    -1-,  .        ^  V-kW        flov,  withm,  +  d£p«a,  skin.]    In  60*.,  the  layer 

endocoelarium  (en"do-se-la'n-um)  n.  [NL. :  of  modiaed  parenchyma-cells  which  are  united 
see  endoccelar.]  In  «ooZ.,  the  layer  of  cells  form-  to  form  the  sheath  surrounding  a  fibrovaseular 
mg  the  epithelium  of  the  visceral  or  inner  wall    -bundle 

"L^'^L^^r"^""*'"'  *^®""^^®''*^®P^*'^®^"™°*  endoenteritis  (en"d6-en-te-ri'tis),  n.    [NL.] 
o  nra  r»ry>o  Same  as  enteritis. 


the  coeloma. 
endocondyle  (en-do-kon'dil),  n.    Same  as  ento- 

condyle. 
endocone  (en'do-kon),  n.     [<  Gr.  IvSm,  within, 

+  fcSvof,  cone.]  '  One  of  the  internal  concentric 

cones  formed  by  the  sheaths  of  the  siphons  of 

some  cephalopods,  as  those  of  the  family  En- 

doeeratidcB. ,  Hyatt. 
endoconic  (en-do-kon'ik),  a.  [<  endocone  +  4c.] 

Pertaining  to  tlie  endocone  of  a  oephalopod. 
endocranial  (en-do-kra'ni-al),  a.     [<  endocra- 

nium  -I-  -al.]    Pertaining  to  the  endocranium; 

situated  or  taking  place  within  the  cranium. 
endocranium  (en-do-kra'ni-um),  n.   [NL.,  <  Gr. 

Mav,  within,  -I-  Kpaviov,  the  skull.]     In  eool. 


endogamous  (en-dog'a-mus),  a.  [<  endogam-y 
+  -ous.]  Marrying,  or  pertaining  to  the  cus- 
tom of  marrying,  within  the  tribe  or  group; 
pertaining  to,  practising,  or  characterized  by 
endogamy :  opposed  to  exogamous. 

These  [the  Koman  usus  and  confarreatio]  are  .  .  .  forms 
appropriate  to  marriages  between  members  of  the  same 
family-group  or  tribe ;  and  .  .  .  could  only  have  origi- 
nated among  endogammis  tribes. 

McLennan,  Prim.  Marriage,  iii. 

The  outer  or  endogamous  limit,  within  which  a  man  or 
woman  must  marry,  has  been  mostly  taken  under  the  shel- 
ter of  fashion  or  prejudice.  It  is  but  faintly  traced  in  Eng- 
land, though  not  wholly  obscured. 

Maine,  Early  Law  and  Custom,  p.  224. 


and  anat.,  a  collective  name  for  the  processes        .  /      j     /    „-\  „     r/  n^  s..a™,  ,.^+1, 

which  project  inward  from  the  craniW  of  an  endogamy  (en-dog;a.mi),  »■    [<  Gr  tlfe^l*,?- 


project 
animal,  and  serve  to  supportthe  organs  of  the 
head:  applied  by  Huxley  to  the  hard  pieces 
found  in  the  head  of  an  insect,  and  invisible 
without  dissection,  in  the  cockroach  these  form  a 
cruciform  partition  in  the  middle  of  the  head,  and  they 
assume  various  forms  in  other  insects.  Also  called  ten- 
torium,  and  by  Bllrby  cephalophragma.        ' 

There  i8_  [in  the  cockroach]  a  sort  of  internal  skeleton 
(endoeraniuTn  or  tentorium),  which  extends  as  a  cruciform 
partition  from  the  inner  face  of  the  lateral  walls  of  the 
cranium  ...  to  the  sides  of  the  occipital  foramen. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  348. 

endoctrinatet  (en-dok'tri-nat),  v.  t.    See  indoc- 
trinate. 
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in,  +  ydjioc,  mamage.]  Marriage  within  the 
tribe :  a  custom  among  some  savage  peoples : 
opposed  to  exogamy. 

The  rule  which  declares  the  union  of  persons  of  the 
same  blood  to  be  incest  has  been  hitherto  unnamed.  .  .  . 
The  words  endogamy  and  exogamy  (for  which  botanical 
science  affords  parallels)  appear  to  be  well  suited  to  ex- 
press the  ideas  which  stand  in  need  of  names,  and  so  we 
have  ventured  to  use  them. 

McLennan,  Prim.  Marriage,  iii.,  note. 

Evidently  endogamy,  which  at  the  outset  must  have 
characterized  the  more  peaceful  groups,  and  which  has 
prevailed  as  societies  have  become  less  hostile,  is  a  con- 
comitant of  the  higher  forms  of  the  family. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  §  290. 


Farts  of  an  Endogen. 
I.  Section  of  the  stem  of  a  palm  :  e,  e,  re- 
mains of  leaf-stalks ;  y,  bundles  of  woody 
fiber.  2.- Portion  of  stem,  natural  size,  show- 
ine  the  ends  of  the  bundles  of  woody  fiber. 
3.  Endogenous  leaf,  showingits  parallel  veins. 
4;  Monocotyledonous  seed,  showing  («)  its 
ill  cauu  wiiuri,  iiue  single  cotyledon.  5.  Germination  of  palm:  ^, 
tu^pt\  hnei  nil  *im  albumen  ;  tf,  cotyledon :  rf,  plumule :  tf,  radicle 
w„  V„l!v  „„„  I;  >=s™"2  '■•<'"•  a  short  sheath,  the  coleorhiza. 
bryo  With  one  CO-  6.  Flower  of  endogen. 
tyledon,  and  the 

radicle  issues  from  a  sheath  and  is  never  developed  into 
a  tap-root  in  germination.  The  endogens  are  divided  into 
34  natural  orders,  including  about  1,500  genera  and  from 
18,000  to  20,000  species.  By  the  characters  of  the  in- 
florescence they  are  also  distinguished  as  either  spadi- 
ceous,  as  in  the  Palmce  and  Aracem,  petaloideous,  as  in 
the  Orchidaeeoe,  LUiacece,  Iridacece,  and  Amaryllidacece, 
or  glumaceous,  as  in  the  Graniinece  and  Cyperacece.  These 
8  orders  embrace  over  four  fifths  of  the  whole  number  of 
species,  the  Orchidacece  alone  including  nearly  6,000.  This 
class  contains  many  of  the  most  valuable  food-producing 
plants  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  such  as  the  cereals  and 
forage-plants  among  the  grasses,  the  palms,  plantains,  etc. ; 
and  the  petaloideous  division  supplies  also  very  many  of 
the  most  showy  ornaments  of  the  garden  and  greenhouse. 
The  structure  of  the  roots  of  endogens  and  exogens  is 
essentially  the  same  in  plan  with  that  of  their  respective 
stems.  W.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros.,  §  375. 

Endogense  (en-doj'e-ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fern.  pi. 
{sa.  plantm)  ot  endogenus :  see  endogenous.]  In 
hot.,  as  a  classifying  name,  the  endogens.  See 
monocotyledon. 

endogenetic  (en'-'do-je-nefik),  a.  Having  an 
origin  from  internal  causes :  as,  endogenetic  dis- 
eases. DungUson. 
endogenous  (en-doj'e-nus),  a.  [<  NL.  endo- 
genus: see  endogen.]  1.  In  hot:  (a)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  class  of  endogens ;  growing 
or  proceeding  from  within:  as,  endogenous  tieea 
or  plants;  endogenous  growth. 

It  is  in  the  mode  of  arrangement  of  these  bundles  that 
the  fundamental  difference  existsbetween  the  stems  which 
are  commonly  designated  as  endogenous  .  .  .  and  those  ' 
which  are  more  correctly  termed  exogenous. 

W.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros.,  §  365. 
(5)  Originating  within ;  internal ;  specifically, 
formed  within  another  body,  as  spores  within 
a  sporangium. 
The  zygospore  is  strictly  an  eMogenms  formation. 

Bessey. 

2.  In  anat. :  (a)  Same  as  autogenous.  (6)  In- 
closed in  a  common  cavity  of  the  matrix,  as 
eartUage-oells — Endogenous  cell-formation,  the 
development  of  daughter-cells  within  the  mother-cell. 

endogenously  (en-doj'e-nus-li),  adv.  In  an 
endogenous  manner;  internally. 

endofnathal  (en-dog'na-thal),  a.  [<  Gr.  IvSov, 
within,  -t-  yvddoQ,  jaw,  +'  -al.']  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  modification  of  the  three  terminal  joints  of 
the  gnathostegite  or  third  thoracic  appendage 
in  brachyurous  crustaceans.  See  gnathostegite. 
The  three  terminal  joints  of  the  limb  remain  small,  and 
constitute  a  palpiform  appendage — the  endogn.athal  palp. 
Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  299. 

endogonidium  (en"d9-g6-nid'i-um), «.;  pi.  endo- 
gonidia  (-a).  [NL.,'<  Gr.  Ivdov,  within,  +  NL. 
gonidium,  q.  v.]  A  gonidium  (conidium)  formed 
inside  of  a  cell  by  free  cell-formation,  as  in  Sa- 
prolegnia,  Mucor,  Vaueheria,  the  yeast-plant,  etc. 
These  endogonidia  being  set  free  by  the  dissolution  of 
the  wall  of  the  parent-cell  soon  enlarge  and  comport 
themselves  as  ordinary  yeast-cells. 

W.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros.,  §311. 


endogonium 

endogonium  (en-do-go'ni-um),  n.  [^^L.,  <  Gr. 
evihv,  within,  +  ydvo^,  seed.]  In  bot,  the  con- 
tents of  the  nucule  of  a  chara.  Treasury  of 
Botany. 

endolaryngeal  (en"do-la-rin'je-al),  a.  [<  Gr. 
evdov,  within,  +  Mpvy^,  larynx,  >  -al.']  Situ- 
ated within  the  larynx. 

endolymph  (en'd6-limf),».  l=¥.endolym]}he, 
<  Gr.  svoov,  within,  -1-  L.  lympha,  water  s  see 
lymph.  ]  In  anat. ,  the  peculiar  limpid  fluid  which 
is  contained  within  the  membranous  labyrinth 
of  the  ear,  as  distinguished  from  the  perilymph, 
which  surrounds  it.  Both  are  inside  the  bony  laby- 
rinth. The  endolymph  may  contain  hard  bodies  called 
otoconites.  It  is  also  known  as  the  liquor  Scarpce  and  the 
vitreotis  humor  of  the  ear. 

endolymphangial  (en"do-lim-fan'ji-al),  a.  [< 
Gr.  evdov,  within,  +  L.  lympha,  water  (see  lymph), 
+  Gr.  ayyelov,  a  vessel,  +  -al.']  Situated  or  con- 
tained in  lymphatic  vessels :  an  epithet  applied 
to  certain  nodules  in  serous  membrane  in  re- 
lation with  the  lymphatic  system :  opposed  to 
perilymphangial :  as,  endolymphangial -no&ales. 

endolympliatic  (en"do-lim-fat'ik),  a.  [<  endo- 
lymph +  -atic^.']  Pertaining  to  the  endolymph, 
or  to  the  cavity  of  the  labyrinth  which  con- 
tains that  fluid;  Qndolymphic:  as,  the  endolym- 
phatic fluid  (that  is,  the  endolymph) ;  the  endo- 
lymphatic duet  (which  persists  in  some  verte- 
brates, as  sharks,  as  a  communication  between 
the  labyrinth  and  the  exterior).    See  ductus. 

endolympMc  (en-do-lim'fik),  a.  [<  endolymph 
+  -ic]  Of  or  pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of 
endolymph. 

She  [Laura  Bridgman]  does  not  appear  to  be  in  the  least 
ataxic ;  but  it  will  be  remarkable  if  touch  and  muscle-sense 
have  ...  so  well  learned  to  discharge  those  [functions] 
now  generally  supposed  to  be  due  to  endolymphic  pres- 
sure. G.  S.  Hall,  German  Culture,  p.  262. 

endomaget,  v.  t.    An  obsolete  form  of  endamage. 
endome  (en-dom'),  v.  t. :  pret.  and  pp.  endomed, 
ppr.  endoming.     [<  e«-l  -f-  dome^.]     To  cover 
with  or  as  if  with  a  dome. 

The  blue  Tuscan  sky  endmnes 
Our  English  words  of  prayer. 

Mrs.  Browning,  Child's  Grave  at  Florence. 

endomersion  (en-do-mfer'shon),  n.  [<  Gr.  IvSov, 
within,  +  LL.  (gloss.)  mersio(n-),  a  dipping  in, 
immersion,  <  L.  mergere,  dip :  see  merge.]  Im- 
mersion :  a  word  used  only  in  the  phrase  endo- 
mersion objeciive  (which  see,  under  objective,  n.). 

endometrial  (en-do-me'tri-al),  a.  [<  endome- 
trium +  -al.]  1.  Situated  within  the  uterus. 
— 3.  Pertaining  to  the  endometrium. 

endometritis  (en"do-me-tri'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < 
endometrium,  +  -itis.]  In  ^oiAoZ.,  inflammation 
of  the  endometrium. 

endometrium  (en-do-me'tri-um),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  h/dov,  within,  +  iivrpa,  uterus:  see  matrix.] 
The  lining  membrane  of  the  uterus. 

endomorpu  (en'do-mdrf ),  n.  [<  Gr.  evdov,  with- 
in, +  ftop(j>ri,  iorm!]  In  mineral.,  a  mineral  in- 
closed in  a  crystal  of  another  mineral.  Thus 
there  are  found  In  quartz  crystals  a  gl'eat  variety  of  min- 
erals, as  rutile,  tremolite,  tourmalin,  hematite,  etc. 

endomorphic  (en-do-m6r'fik),  a.  [<  endomorph 
+  -ic]  Occurring  in  the  form  of  an  endo- 
morph ;  of  or  relating  to  minerals  occurring  as 
endomorphs. 

endomycnid  (en-dom'i-kid),  a.  and».  I.  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  EndomychidcB. 

n.  n.  A  member  of  the  family  j;«(?omycfei(i(8; 
a  fungus-beetle. 

EndomycMdse  (en-do-mik'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Endomychus  +  -^dw'.]  A  family  of  trimerous 
or  cryptotetramerous  clavieorn  beetles,  related 
to  the  ladybirds  or  Cocoinellidw.  They  have  cylin- 
drical maxillary  palpi  with  the  terminal  joint  filiform; 
long  antennae;  an  elongated  head;  often  grooves  at  the  base 
of  the  pro  thorax ;  the  dorsal  segments  of  the  abdomen  part- 
ly membranous ;  the  "ventral  free  ;  the  wings  not  fringed ; 
the  tarsi  typically  S-jointed,  with  the  second  joint  di- 
lated ;  and  the  claws  simple.  There  are  about  400  species, 
which  live  on  fungi  in  both  the  larval  and  the  mature 
state,  and  are  sometimes  called  funt/us-beetles.  In  some 
the  tarsi  are  evidently  i-joint- 
ed.  The  family  is  most  numer- 
ous in  the  tropics. 

Endomychus  (en-dom'i- 
kus),  «.  [NL.  (PaykuU, 
1798),  <  Gr.  evdov,  within, 
-t-  iivx^Q,  the  innermost 
part,  inmost  nook  or  cor- 
ner, (.  /ivecv,  close,  shut.] 
The  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Endomychidai.  E. 
coccineus  andE.  biguUatus 
are  examples.  E.  bovistee 
is  a  British  species ;  E.  bi- 
guttatus  is  the  only  North 

American  one.  shows  natural  size.) 
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endomysial  (en-do-mis'i-al),  a.  [<  endomysium 
+  -al.]  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  endo- 
mysium. 

endomysium  (en-do-mis'i-um),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
evdov,  within,  -I-  fiv'c,  muscle :  see  muscle.]  In 
anat,  the  areolar  tissue  between  the  fibers  of 
the  fasciculi  of  muscles. 

•  There  seems  to  be  a  connection  between  the  sarcolemma 
and  the  endomysium.  ^ 

Buck's  Handbook  of  Med.  Sci.,  v.  63. 

endonephritis  (en"do-ne-fri'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  IvSov,  within,  +  NL.  nephritis,  q.  v.]    Same 


Fungus-beetle     {Endofnv- 
biguttatus).     (Line 


endoneurial  (en-do-nU'ri-al),  a.  [<  endoneuri- 
um  +  -al.]  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  en- 
doneurium. 

endoneurium  (en-do-nii'ri-uin),  ».  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
ev&ov,  within,  +  veiipov,  nerve.]  In  anat.,  the 
delicate  connective  tissue  which  supports  and 
separates  from  one  another  the  nerve-fibers 
within  the  funiculus. 

endonucleolus  (en"d6-nu-kle'o-lus),  n. ;  ^1.  en- 
domicleoli  (-li).  [Nti.,  <;  Gr.  'evdov,  witmn,  + 
NL.  nucleolus,  q.  v.]  A  highly  refractive  speck 
or  particle  of  protoplasm  in  the  interior  of  an 
ovum ;  an  endoplastule. 

The  protoplasm  is  made  very  opaque  by  the  presence  of 
a  very  large  quantity  of  yolk  spherules.  A  nucleus  con- 
taining nucleolus  and  endonucleoli  is  always  visible  after 
staining  or  crushing. 

E.  J.  H.  Gibson,  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Edm.,  XXXII.  634. 

endoparasite  (en-do-par'a-sit),  n.  [<  Gr.  ev- 
dov, within,  -I-  TrapdciTog,  parasite :  see  parasite.] 
An  internal  parasite ;  a  parasite  which  lives  in 
the  internal  parts  or  organs  of  the  host,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  an  ectoparasite,  which  infests 
the  skin  or  surface.  The  entozoans  are  of  this 
character.  The  term  has  no  classificatory 
meaning. 

endoparasitic  (en"d6-par-a-sit'ik),  a.  [<  endo- 
parasite +  -ic]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature 
of  an  endoparasite. 

Dr.  Grassi  has  investigated  the  eTidoparasitic  "  Protista," 
and  recognizes  five  families  of  Flagellata. 

Smithsonian  Report,  1883,  p.  704. 

endopathic  (en-do-path'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  evdm, 
within,  +  naBoq,  suffering,  +  -ic]  In  pathol., 
pertaining  to  the  production  of  disease  from 
causes  within  the  body. 

endopericarditic  (en-do-per"i-kar-dit'ik),  a. 
[<  endopericarditis  +  -ic]  Pertaining  to,  of  the 
nature  of,  or  affected  with  endopericardjtis. 

endopericarditis  (en-do-per"i-kar-di'tis),  ■». 
[<  Gr.  Ivdov,  within,  +  rrepmapdiov,  pericardium, 
+  -itis.]  In  pathol.,  simultaneous  inflamma- 
tion of  the  endocardium  and  pericardium. 

endoperidia,  n.    Plural  of  endoperidium. 

endoperidiai  (en"do-pe-rid'i-al),  a.  [<  endope- 
ridium +  -al.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  charac- 
ter of  an  endoperidium. 

endoperidium  (en"do-pe-rid'i-um),  n. ;  pi.  en- 
doperidia (-a).  [NIJ.,  <  Gr.  evSov,  within,  -I- 
NL.  peridium,  q.  v.  ]  The  inner  peridium,  where 
two  are  present,  as  in  Geaster.  Compare  exo- 
peridium. 

endoperineuritis  (en-do-per"i-nu-ri'tis),  n. 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  evdov,  withj-n,  -I-  NL.  perineurium, 
q.  v.,  +  4tis.]  In  pathol.,  inflammation  of  the 
endoneurium  and  perineurium. 

eudophagOUS  (en-dof'a-gus),  a.  [<  Gr.  ivdcrv, 
within,  +  ^ayeiv,  eat,  +  -ous.]  Cannibalistic 
within  the  tribe ;  given  to  endophagy. 

endophagy  (en-dof'a-Ji),  n.  [As  endophag-oua 
+  -y.]  Can'nibalism'praetised  within  the  tribe ; 
the  practice  of  devouring  one's  relations. 

endopMebitic  (en"do-fle-bit'ik),  a.  [<  endophle- 
bitis  +  -4c.]  Pertaining  to,  of  the  nature  of,  or 
affected  with  endophlebitis. 

endophlebitis  (en'do-fle-bi'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  evdov,  within,  -H  ^Aii//  (ip^p-),  a  vein,  -f 
-itis.]  In  pathol.,  inflammation  of  the  ianer 
coat  of  a  vein. 

endopMoeum  (en-do-fle'um),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
evdov,  withiu,  +  ^^oidf,  bark.]  In  bot.,  the 
liber  or  inner  bark.     See  liber. 

The  internal  [layer]  or  endopMoeum,  which  is  more  com- 
monly known  as  the  liber. 

W.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros.,  §  372. 

endophragm  (en'do-fram),  n.  [<  NL.  endo- 
phragma.  <  Gr.  evdov,  within,  +  <l>pd-y/j.a,  a  parti- 
tion, <  ^paaueiv,  shutin,fenoein.  Cf.  diaphragm.] 
In  zool. ,  a  kind  of  diaphragm  or  partition  formed 
by  apodemes  of  opposite  sides  of  a  somite  of  a 
crustacean. 

endophragmal  (en-do-frag'mal),  a.  [<  endo- 
phragm  +  -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  endo- 
phragm. 


endopleurite 

The  internal  face  of  the  sternal  wall  of  the  whole  of  the 
thorax  and  of  the  post-oral  part  of  the  head  presents  a 
complicated  arrangement  of  hard  parts,  which  is  knowu 
as  the  endophragmal  system.       Buatey,  Crayfish,  p.  167. 

endophyllous  (en-do-fil'us),  a.  [<  Gr.  evdov, 
within,  +  (piiMov  (=  \i.  folium j  a  leaf),  +  -ous.] 
In  bot.,  being  or  formed  within  a  sheaf,  as  the 
young  leaves  of  monocotyledons. 

endopliytal  (en'do-fi-tal),  a.  [<  endophyte  + 
-al.]    Same  as  entophyiic. 

endophyte  (en'do-fit),  «.  [<  Gr.  evdov,  within, 
+  (pvrdv,  a  plant.]     Same  as  entophyte. 

endophytic  (en-do-fit'ik),  a.  [<  endophyte  + 
-ic]    In  bot.,  same  as  entophytic. 

endophytically  (en-do-fit'i-kal-i),  adv.  Same 
as  entophytically. 

endophytOUS  (en-dof'i-tus),  a.  [<  Gr.  evdov, , 
within,  +  (fvrdv,  a  plant,  +  -ous.]  In  entom., 
penetrating  within  the  substance  of  plants  and 
trees ;  living  within  wood  during  a  part  of  life, 
while  some  transformations  are  effected:  said 
of  the  larvae  of  certain  insects. 

The  larvBB  of  the  castnians  are  .  .  .  endophytous,  boring 
the  stems  and  roots  of  orchids  and  other  plants. 

c.  r. 


endoplasm  (en'do-plazm),  n.  [<  Gr.  evdmi, 
within,  +  7rX(2(7/ia,' a  thing  formed,  <  7rAd(T(7«v, 
form.]  1.  In  bot.,  the  inner  granular  and 
somewhat  fluid  part  of.  the  protoplasm  of  a 
cell,  as  distinct  from  the  ectoplasm. — 2.  In 
zool.,  the  interior  protoplasm  or  sarcodous  sub- 
stance of  a  protozoan,  as  a  rhizopod,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  ectoplasm :  same  as  endosarc. 
Also  called  chyme-mass,  parenchyma. 

endoplasmic  (en-do-plaz'mik),  a.  [<  endoplasm 
+  -ic]    Pertaining  to  or  formed  of  endoplasm. 

endoplast(en'do-plast),».  [_<.'N'L.*endoplastum, 

<  Gr.  evdov,  within,  +  Tr/laardf,  formed,  molded, 

<  vr/ld(7(7e(v,  form.]  The  so-called  nucleus  of 
protozoan  animals.  The  endoplast  is  regarded  as  the 
homologue  of  the  nucleus  of  any  true  cell  of  the  metazoic 
animals.  See  cuts  under  Actinosphcerium  and  Parame- 
cium. 

The  "nucleus"  is  a  structure  which  is  often  wonderfully 
similar  to  the  nucleus  of  a  histological  cell,  but,  as  its 
identity  with  this  is  not  fully  made  out,  it  may  better  be 
termed  endoplast.  ...  In  a  few  Protozoa  there  are  many 
endoplasts.  Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  74. 

endoplastic  (eu-do-plas'tik),  a.  [<  endoplast 
+ -ic]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  endoplast : 
as,  endoplastic  substance. — 2.  Having  an  en- 
doplast ;  being  one  of  the  Endoplastica :  as,  an 
endoplastic  protozoan. 
Also  entoplastic. 

Endoplastica  (en-do-plas'ti-ka),  n.pl.  [NL., 
neut.  pi.  of  "endoplasUctis,  endoplast.]  A 
higher  group  of  the  Protozoa,  conveniently  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Monera  or  lower  Protozoa 
by  the  possession  of  an  endoplast,  the  so-called 
nucleus.  See  extract  under  endoplast,  and 
moner.  The  leading  divisions  of  the  Endoplastica,  as 
named  by  Huxley,  are  the  ATnteboidea  (here  called  Proto- 
plasta),  Gregarinida,  Infusoria,  Eadiolaria,  and  probably 
the  Catallacta. 

The  Protozoa  are  divisible  into  a  lower  and  a  higher 
group.  ...  In  the  latter  —  the  Endoplastica — a  certain 
portion  of  this  substance  [protoplasm]  (the  so-called  nu- 
cleus) is  distinguishable  from  the  rest.  [Note]  I  adopt  this 
distinction  as  a  matter  of  temporary  convenience,  although 
I  entertain  great  doubt  whether  it  will  stand  the  test  of 
further  investigation.  Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  73. 

endoplastular  (en-do-plas'tu-iar),  a.  [<  endo- 
plastule +  -ar.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  endo- 
plastule; nucleolar. 

endoplastule  (en-do-plas'tul),  n.  [<  endoplast 
+  -ule.]  The  so-called  nucleolus  of  Protozoa, 
as  of  an  amoeba  or  other  rhizopod,  or  of  an  in- 
fusorian,  which  may  lie  within  or  by  the  side 
of  the  endoplast.    See  cut  under  Paramecium. 

Attached  to  one  part  of  it  [the  endoplast]  there  is  vciy 
generally  .  .  .  a  small  oval  or  rounded  body,  the  so-called 
"  nucleolus  "  or  endoplastule. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  98. 

endopleura  (en-d6-pl8'ra),  n.;  pi.  endopleurm 
(-re).  [NL.,  <  Gr.' Ivdov,  within,  +  TrXsupa,  a  rib, 
usually  in  pi.,  the  ribs,  the  side.]  In  bot.,  the 
delicate  inner  coat  of  a  seed.  See  cut  under 
episperm. 

endopleural  (en-do-plo'ral),  a.  [<  endopletir- 
(ite)  -f  -al.]  Pertaining  to  an  endopleurite. 
-Also  endopleuritic. 

endopleurite  (en-do-plo'nt),  n.  [<  Gr.  evdov, 
within,  +  E.  pleuriie.]  That  part  of  the  apo- 
deme  of  a  crustacean  which  arises  from  the  it- 
terepimeral  membrane  which  connects  the  so- 
mites; a  pleural  or  lateral  piece  of  the  endo- 
thorax,  as  distinguished  from  an  endostemite. 
The  floor  of  the  thoracic  cavity  [of  the  crawfish]  is  seen 
to  be  divided  into  a  number  of  incomplete  cells,  or  cham- 
bers, by  .  .  .  apodemal  partitions,  which  .  .  .  arise  partly 
from  the  interstemal,  partly  from  the  interepimeral  mem- 


A,  Developed  Endopodite,  or  or- 
dinary ambulatory  leg  of  the  craw- 
fish as  a  thoracic  appendage :  ab^ 
the  whole  extent  of  the  endopo- 
dite with  seven  joints;  i,  coxop- 
odite ;  2,  basipodite  ;  <3,  ischiopodite  ; 
4,  meropodite;  5,  carpopoditej  6, 
propodite ;  7,  dactylopodite ;  e,  lila- 
nients  borne  on  coxopodite ;  d,  an 
epipodite.  S  and  C,  appendages 
respectively  of  first  and  second  ab^ 
dominal  somite  of  the  male :  ab,  en- 
dopodite ;  c,  exopodite. 


endopleurite 

brane  connecting  every  pair  of  somites.  Tlie  former  por- 
tion of  each  apodeme  is  the  endosternite,  the  latter  the 
vndopleurite.  .  .  .  The  endopleurite  .  .  .  divides  into 
three  apophyses,  one  descending  or  arthrodial,  and  two 
which  pass  nearly  horizontally  inwards. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  269. 

endopleuritic  (eii"do-plo-rit'ik),  a.  [<  endo- 
pleurite +  -jc]     Same  as  endople^tral. 

endoplutonic  (en-do-plo-ton'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  sv- 
60V,  witMn,  +  E.  phltonic.']  An  epithet  applied 
by  some  geologists  to  rooks  "supposed  to  have 
been  generated  within  the  first-formed  crust 
of  the  earth." 

endopodite  (en-dop'6-dit),  n.  [<  Gr.  ivSov,  with- 
in, +  ffoif  (ttoiJ-)  =  il.foot,  +  -jte.]  The  inner 
one  of  the  two  main 
divisions  of  the  typi- 
cal limb  of  a  crusta- 
cean :  the  opposite 
of  exopodite.  Both  en- 
dopodite and  exopodite 
are  parts  borne  upon  that 
part  which  is  called  the 
protopodite,  and  both  are 
variously  modifled  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body 
of  the  same  animal.  The 
epipodite  may  become  a 
gill,  etc.  The  endopodite 
becomes  in  the  thoracic 
region  an  ambulatory 
limb,  and  is  then  the  ordi- 
nary "leg"  or  "claw"  of 
a  crab  or  lobster.  When 
thus  fully  developed,  it 
consists  of  7  joints.  These 
are  the  coxopodite,  ba- 
sipodite, ischiopodite, 
meropodite,  carpopodite, 
propodite,  and  dactylopodite,  named  from  base  to  tip  of 
the  leg,  in  Milne-Edwards's  and  Huxley's  nomenclature. 
The  nippers  or  chelae  at  the  end  of  such  a  developed  en- 
dopodite are  the  sixth  and  seventh  of  its  joints,  namely, 
the  propodite  and  its  movably  apposable  dactylopodite. 

endopoditic  (en-dop-o-dit'ik),  a.  [<  endopodite 
+  -4,0.1    Of  or  pertaiiaing  to  the  endopodite. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  inner  or  eindopoditic  division  of 
the  antenna  becomes  immensely  lengthened,  and  at  the 
same  time  annulated,  while  the  outer  or  exopoditic  divi- 
sion remains  relatively  short,  and  acquires  its  character- 
istic scale-like  form.  Huxley,  Crayfish,  p.  218. 

Endoprocta  (en-do-prok'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut. 
■p\..ot*endoproctu's:  see  endoproctous.']  A  divi- 
sion of  the  Polyzoa,  established  by  Nitsche, 
having  the  anus  inside  of  the  circle  of  tenta- 
cles :  opposed  to  Ectoprocta. 

In  the  ETidoprocta,  .  .  .  the  endocyst  is  composed  of 
only  one  layer,  and  the  endoderm  of  the  alimentary  canal 
has  no  second  or  external  coat.  The  perivisceral  cavity, 
or  interspace  between  the  endoderm  and  ectoderm,  is  oc- 
cupied by  ramified  mesodermal  cells. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  571. 

endoproctous  (en-do-prok'tus),  a.  [<  NL.  *en- 
doproctus,  <  Gr.  Ivdov,  within,  +  wpuJirSg,  anns.] 
Pertaining  to  or  having  the  characters  of  the 
Endoprocta :  as,  an  endoproctous  polyzoan. 

endoptile  (en-dop'til),  a.  [<  Gr.  ivdov,  within, 
+  tttUov,  feather,  down,  wing,  leaf.]  Same 
as  monocotyledonous :  an  epithet  proposed  by 
Lestiboudois,  because  the  plumule  is  inclosed 
within  the  cotyledon. 

endoral  (en-do'ral),  a.  [<  Gr.  Ivdov,  within,  + 
L.  OS  (or-),  mouth,  +  -al]  Situated  between 
the  adoral  and  preoral  cilia  in  certain  Oxytri- 
ohidce :  said  of  certain  cilia. 

endorelf,  i>-  *■  [ME.  endoren,  endouren,  <  OP. 
endorer,  gild,  glaze,  <  en-  +  dorer,  P.  dorer,  gild, 

<  LL.  deaurare,  gild:  see  deaurate,  and  cf. 
adore^,  Dorado,  dory^.J  In  coolcery,  to  make 
of  a  bright  golden  color,  as  by  the  use  of  the 
yolks  of  eggs;  glaze. 

Enbroche  hit  tayre,  .  .  . 

Endore  hit  with  golkes  of  egges  then 

With  a  fedyr  at  Are. 

lAber  Cure  Cocorum,  p.  37. 

Potage  .  .  .  with  rosted  motton,  vele,  porke, 
Chekyns  or  endoured  pygyons. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  278. 

Darielles  [curries]  endordide,  and  dayntSez  ynewe. 

Morte  Arthure  (B.  B.  T.  S.),  1. 199. 

endore^t,  «■  t-  [ME.  endoren,  var.  of  adoren, 
adore :  see  adoreK'i    To  adore. 

Rebuke  me  neuer  with  wordes  f  elle, 
Thas  I  forloyne  me  dere  endorde. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  i.  368. 

endorhizal  (en-do-ri'zal),  a.  [<  Gr.  iv6ov, 
within,  +  pi^a,  root,  -I-  -aZ.]  In  iot,  haying 
the  radicle  of  the  qmbryo  inclosed  within  a 
sheath :  a  characteristic  of  endogenous  plants. 
See  cut  under  endogen. 

endorbizous  (en-do-ri'zus),  a.  Same  as  endo- 
rhizal. 

endorsable,  endorse,  etc.    See  indorsable,  etc. 

endosalpingitis  (en-do-sal-pin-ji'tis),  n.    [KL., 

<  Gr.  ivdov,  within,  +  aaXiviyi,  a  trumpet,  >  L. 
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salpinx  (salping-),  +  -iUs.]  lupathol,  inflam- 
mation of  the  lining  membrane  of  a  Pallopian 
tube. 

endosarc  (en'do-sark),  n.  [<  Gr.  ivdov,  within, 
+  ffiipf  (ffa/)K-),'the  flesh.]  In  «oo7.,  the  inner 
or  interior  saroode  or  protoplasm  of  the  amoe- 
bre  or  other  protozoans,  in  any  way  distin- 
guished from  the  exterior  sareodous  substance 
orectosarc;  endoplasm.  it  corresponds  to  the  gen- 
eral substance  of  a  cell,  as  distinguished  from  a  cell-wall 
and  cell-nucleus.    See  cut  under  Paramecium. 

endosarcodous  (en-do-sar'ko-dus),  a.  [<  en- 
dosarc {sarcode)  -I-  -bus.']  Same  as  endosar- 
cous. 

endosarcous  (en'do-sar-kus),  a.  [<  endosarc  + 
-ous.~\  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  endo- 
sarc. 

endoscope  (en'do-skop),  n.  [<  Gr.  ivdm,  within, 
+  aaoTZElv,  view.]]  A  diagnostic  instrument  de- 
signed for  obtaining  a  view  of  some  internal 
part  of  the  body,  especially  the  bladder,  uterus, 
and  stomach. 

endoscopic  (en-do-skop'ik),  a.  [<  endoscope  + 
-ic]  1.  Pertaining  to  or  effected  by  means 
of  an  endoscope. — 2.  In  wat/i.,  viewing  coeffi- 
cients with  reference  to  their  internal  consti- 
tution as  composed  of  roots  or  other  elements. 
Thus,  the  methods  of  Lagrange  and  Abel  for 
resolving  an  equation  are  endoscopic.  J.  J. 
Sylvester,  1853. 

endosiphon  (en-do-si'fon),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ivdov, 
within,  -I-  ai^,  a  tube.]  The  inner  siphon  of 
cephalopods;  a  median  tube,  inside  the  tube 
formed  by  the  true  funnels  connecting  the 
apices  of  the  fleshy  sheaths,  and  surrounded  by 
a  layer  of  shell. 

This,  the  endosiphon,  had  the  same  thin  covering  as  the 
sheaths  themselves  or  the  secondary  diaphragms. 

A.  Hyatt,  Proc.  Amer.  ^ssoc.  Adv.  Sci.,  XXXII.  328. 

endosiphonal  (en-do-si'fon-al),  a.  [<  endosi- 
phon +  -al.]  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  char- 
acter of  an  endosiphon. 

endosiphonate  (en-do-si'£gn-at),  a.  [<  endosi- 
phon +  -ate'^.1     Having  an  endosiphon. 

The  endosiphonate  and  transitional  types  [of  cephalo- 
pods] of  these  periods  have  a  common  character. 

A.  Hyatt,  Proc.  Amer.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.,  XXXII.  328. 

endoskeletal  (en-do-skel'e-tal),  a.  [<  endo- 
skeleton  +  -al.]  Of'or  pertaining  to  the  endo- 
skeleton. 

endoskeleton  (en-do-skel'e-ton),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  ivdov,  within,  +'aiiEAeT6v,"a.  dry  body:  see 
skeleton.']  In  anat.,  the  internal  skeleton  or 
framework  of  the  body;  the  whole  bony,  ehi- 
tinous,  cartilaginous,  or  other  hard  structure 


Segment  of  Endoskeleton  from  Thoracic  Region  of  Crocodile. 
C,  centrum  of  a  vertebri,  over  which  rises  the  neural  arch,  inclosing 
the  neural  canal  and  ending  in  NS,  the  neural  spine ;  Z,  prezyga- 
pophysis;  Z',  postzygapophysis :  3"^,  transverse  process  which  articu- 
lates with  i,  tubercle  of  a  rib  :  C^i,  that  which  articulates  with  C/, 
capitulum  of  a  rib;  i^r,  ossified  vertebral  rib,  or  pleurapophysis ; 
t^r",  cartilaginous  part  of  same ;  Str,  sternal  rib,  or  hemapophysis ; 
Si,  segment  of  sternum ;  Pu,  uncinate  process  of  a  rib  or  epipleura. 
From  Cpi  to  Si,  on  either  side,  is  the  hemal  arch. 

which  lies  within  the  integument,  and  is  cov- 
ered by  flesh  and  skin,  as  distinguished  from 
the  exosheleton.  in  man  and  nearly  all  other  mammals 
it  constitutes  the  whole  skeleton.  In  invertebrates  the 
term  covers  any  hard  interior  framework  supporting  soft 
parts,  as  the  apodemal  system  of  arthropods,  the  cuttle  of 
a  squid,  etc.  The  endoskeleton  of  vertebrates  is  divisibJe 
into  two  independent  portions :  the  axial  endoskeleton, 
belonging  to  the  head  and  trunk,  and  the  appendicular 
endoskeleton,  to  the  limbs.  The  axial  endoskeleton  con- 
sists of  the  entire  series  of  vertebral  and  cranial  segments, 
including  ribs,  breast-bones,  hyoid  bones,  and  jaws.  The 
appendicular  endoskeleton  consists  of  the  bones  of  the 
limbs,  regarded  as  diverging  appendages,  and  inclusive  of 
the  pectoral  and  pelvic  arches  (shoulder-  and  hip-girdles), 
by  which  these  appendages  are  attached  to  the  axial  ele- 
ments. 

endosmic  (en-dos'mik),  a.    Same  as  endosmotic. 

endosmometer  (en-dos-mom'e-tSr),  n.  [=  p. 
endosmomitre ;  <  Gr.  ivdov,  within,  H-  aaiidg,  im- 
pulsion (see  endosmosis),  +  fiirpov,  a  measure.] 
An  instrument  for  measuring  the  force  of  en- 
dosmotic action. 
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endosmometric  (en-dos-mo-met'rik),  a.  [<  e»- 
dosmometer  +  -ic]  Pertaining  to  or  designed 
for  the  measurement  of  endosmotic  action. 

endosmose  (en'dos-mos),  re.  [=  P.  endosmose, 
<  NL.  endosmosis,  q.  v.]     Same  as  endosmosis. 

M.  Poisson  has  further  attempted  to  show  that  this 
force  of  endosmose  may  be  considered  as  a  particular  modi- 
fication of  capillary  action.  Wkewell. 

endosmosis  (en-dos-mo'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  iv- 
dov, within,  -I-  ag/iSg,  impulsion,  <  aiBelv,  push, 
thrust,  impel.]  The  transmission  of  a  fluid 
inward  through  a  porous  septum  or  partition 
which  separates  it  from  another  fluid  of  differ- 
ent density:  opposed  to  exostosis ;  aeeosmnsis. 
The  general  phenomenon  of  the  interdiitusion  of  fluids 
through  sei)ta,  including  both  endosmosis  and  exosmosis, 
is  termed  diosnwsis  or  osmosis,  but  endosmosis  is  also  used 
in  this  sense.  The  phenomena  differ  from  diffusion  prop- 
er in  being  affected  by  the  nature  of  the  septum. — Elec- 
trical endosmosis,  the  cataphoric  action  of  the  electric 
current ;  the  passage  of  an  electrolyzed  liquid  through  a 
diaphragm  from  the  anode  to  the  cathode.  Some  of  the 
laws  of  the  phenomenon  have  been  made  out,  although  it 
is  not  fully  understood.  The  amount  which  passes  is  pro- 
portional to  the  intensity  of  the  current  and  to  the  spe- 
cific resistance  of  the  liquid,  and  is  independent  of  the  ai'ea 
and  thickness  of  the  diaphragm.  The  hydrostatic  pres- 
sure required  to  present  the  phenomenon  is  proportional 
to  the  thickness  and  inversely  as  the  area  of  the  dia- 
phragm. 

endosmosmic  (en-dos-mos'mik),  a.  An  incor- 
rect form  for  endosmoUc  or  endosmic. 

endosmotic  (en-dos-mot'ik),  a.  [<  endosmosis 
(-osmot-)  +  -jc]  Of  or  pertaining  to  endosmo- 
sis ;  of  the  nature  of  endosmosis.  Also  endos- 
mic. 

Root-pressure  is  probably  a  purely  physical  phenome- 
non, due  to  a  kind  of  endosmotic  action  taking  place  in  the 
root-cells.  Bessey,  Botany,  p.  174. 

Endosmose  is  independent  of  any  interchange,  since  it 
results  entirely  from  the  attraction  of  the  dissolving  sub- 
stance for  the  solvent ;  and  this  attraction  is  invariable  at 
the  same  temperature,  and  may  be  termed  endosmotic  force. 
Sachs,  Botany  (trans.),  p.  597. 

Endosmotic  eciulyalent,  the  number  expressing  the  ra- 
tio of  the  amount  by  weightof  water  which  passes  through 
a  porous  membrane  into  a  saline  solution  to  that  of  the 
amount  of  salt  passing  in  the  opposite  direction. 
endosmotically  (en-dos-mot'i-kal-i),  adv.  By 
means  of  endosmosis ;  in  an  endosmotic  man- 
ner. 

The  nutritive  fluid  passes  endosmotically  into  the  body 
parenchyma.  Claus,  Zoology  (trans.),  p.  307- 

endosomal  (en'do-so-mal),  a.  [<  endosome  + 
-al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  endosome  of  a 
sponge. 

endosome  (en'do-som),  n.  [<  Gr.  ivdov,  with- 
in, -I-  CTu/iO,  body.]  The  innermost  part  of  the 
body  of  a  sponge,  composed  of  endoderm  and 
its  associated  deep  mesoderm,  exclusive  of  the 
choanosome :  distinguished  from  both  choano- 
some  and  ectosome. 

In  some  sponges  a  part  of  the  endoderm  and  associated 
mesoderm  may  likewise  develop  independently  of  the  rest 
of  the  sponge,  as  in  the  Hexactinellida,  where  the  choano- 
some forms  a  middle  layer  between  a  reticulation  of  ecto- 
some on  the  one  side  and  of  endoderm  and  mesoderm, 
i.  e.,  endosome,  on  the  other.        Encyc.  Brit.,  XXII.  415. 

endosperm  (en 'do -sperm),  n.  [<  Gr.  ivdmi, 
within,  +  airsp/ia,  seed.]  In  6ot,  the  albumen 
of  the  seed;  the  substance  stored  in  the  ovule 
or  seed  about  the  embryo  for  its  early  nour- 
ishment. By  recent  authors  it  is  limited  to  the  deposit 
formed  within  the  embryo-sac.  In  some  seeds,  as  of  the 
Cannacece,  there  is  an  additional  deposit  within  the  testa, 
but  outside  of  the  embryo-sac,  which  is  distinguished  as 
the  perisperm.    See  albumen,  2,  and  cut  under  episperm. 

The  macrospore  of  these  plants  gives  rise  to  a  small  cel- 
lular prothallium  bearing  one  or  more  archegonia,  which 
in  the  Rhizocarps  extends  beyond  the  limits  of  the  spore, 
but  does  not  become  free  from  it;  ...  in  the  Phanero- 
gams, where  it  is  termed  the  endosperm,  it  remains  perma- 
nently .  .  .  enclosed.  Eneye.  Brit.,  XX.  430. 

endospermic  (en-do-sper'mik),  a.  [<  endosperm 
+  -ic]  Containing  or  associated  with  endo- 
sperm :  applied  to  seeds  and  embryos. 

endospore  (en'do-spor),  ».  [<  NL.  endospo- 
riwrti,  <  Gr.  ivdov,  within,  H-  otto/doc,  seed:  see 
spore.]  1.  In  hot.,  the  inner  coat  of  a  spore, 
corresponding  to  the  intine  of  a  poUen-grain. 
Compare  epispore,  exospore. 

Their  further  history  has  been  traced  out  by  Kirchner ; 
who  found  that  their  [oBspores']  germination  commenced 
in  February  with  the  liberation  of  the  spherical  endospore 
from  its  envelope.  W.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros.,  |  240. 

3.  In  bacteriology,  a  spore  formed  within  a  cell, 
as  distinguished  from  arthtospore. 

Also  endosporium. 
Endosporeae  (en-do-sp6're-e),  n.pl.  [NL.,<  Gr. 
ivdov,  within,  -I-  anopoc,  seed,  H-  -em.]  The  sec- 
ond of  the  two  groups  into  which  the  Myxomy- 
cetce  are  divided,  it  is  characterized  by  the  production 
of  spores  inclosed  within  sporangia,  and  includes  all  of  the 
order  except  one  genus,  which  is  referred  to  the  Exosptyrets. 
It  comprises  42  genera  grouped  under  18  so-called  families. 
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endosporium  (en-do-spo'ri-um),  «. ;  pi.  endo- 
sporia  (-a).     [NL.] '  Same  as  endospore. 

The  zygospore  does  not  immediately  germinate ;  but, 
after  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  rest,  the  exosporixun 
and  the  endosporium  hurst,  and  a  hud-like  process  is 
thrown  out.  Huxley,  Biology,  v. 

endosporous  (en-dos'po-rus),  a.  [<  endospore 
+  -ous.l  Forming  spores  endogenously  with- 
in a  cell  or  spore-cavity:  in  bacteriology,  op- 
posed to  arthrosporous. 

endosst  (en-dos'),  V.  t.  [=  D.  endosseren  =  Gr. 
endossiren  =  Dan.  endossere  =  Sw.  endossera  = 
Pr.  endossar  =  Sp.  endosar  —  Pg.  endossar,  <  F. 
endosser,  OF.  eiidosser,  put  on  the  back,  indorse ; 
<  en,  in,  -I-  dos,  <  L.  dorsum,  the  back:  see 
dorse,  and  of.  indorse,  endorse.']  1.  To  put  on 
the  back;  put  on  (armor). 

They  no  sooner  espyed  the  morninges  roistresse,  with 
disheueled  tresses,  to  mount  her  iuorie  chariot,  hut  they 
endonsed  on  their  armours. 
Knight  of  the  Sea,  quoted  in  Todd's  Spenser,  VI.  294,  note. 

2.  To  write;  engrave;  carve.     ■ 

Her  name  in  every  tree  I  will  endogse. 

Spenser,  Colin  Clout,  1.  632. 

endostea,  ».    Plural  of  endosteum. 
endosteal  (en-dos'tf-al),  a.  [<  endosteum  +  -al.2 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  endosteum;  situ- 
ated in  the  interior  of  a  bone. — 2.  Autogenous 
or  endogenous,  as  the  formation  of  bone ;  ossi- 
fying from  the  interior  of  a  cartilaginous  ma- 
trix. 

The  ossification  of  the  human  sternum  is  endosteal,  or 
commencing  within  the  substance  of  the  primitive  hyaline 
cartilage.  W.  H.  Flower,  Osteology,  p.  72. 

3.  Endoskeletal,  as  the  bone  or  endosteum  of 
a  cuttlefish. 

endostemite  (en-do-stfer'nit),  n.  [<  Gr.  Ivdov, 
within,  +  sternite.'i  In  zool.,  that  part  of  an 
apodeme  of  a  crustacean  which  arises  from  the 
intersternal  membrane  connecting  successive 
somites ;  a  sternal  piece  of  the  endothorax. 
See  endopleurite.    Milne-Edwards;  Huxley. 

endosteum  (en-dos'te-um),  n. ;  pi.  endostea  (-a). 
[NL.,  <  (Jr.  evSov,  within,  +  banov,  a  bone.]  1. 
In  anat.,  the  lining  membrane  of  the  medullary 
cavity  of  a  bone ;  the  internal  periosteum,  it 
is  a  prolongation  of  the  flhrovascular  covering  of  a  bone 
into  its  interior  through  the  Haversian  canals,  finally 
forming  a  delicate  vascular  membrane  lining  the  medul- 
lary cavity. 

2.  Cuttlebone. 

endostoma  (en-dos'to-mS),  n. ;  pi.  etidostomcB 
(-me).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  evSov,  within,  +  ardua,  the 
mouth.]  1.  In  zool.,  a  part  situated  behind 
and  supporting  the  labrum  in  some  Crustacea, 
— 2.  In  pathol.,  an  osseous  tumor  within  a 
bone. 

endostome  (en'do-stom),  ».  [<  Gr.  iviov,  with- 
in, -t-  ardim,  the  inouth.]     1.  In  hot. :  (a)  The 

'  orifice  at  the  apex  of  the  inner  coat  of  the  ovule. 
(6)  The  inner  peristome  of  mosses.  See  cut 
under  exostome. —  2.  In  zoiH.,  same  as  endos- 
toma. 

endostosis  (en-dos-to'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  lv6ov, 
within,  -t-  harkov,  bone,  +  -osis.]  1.  lapathol., 
the  formation  of  an  endostoma. —  2.  Ossifica- 
tion begianing  in  the  substance  of  cartilage. 

endostracal  (en-dos'tra-kal),  a.  [<  endostra- 
cum  +  -al.]  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  en- 
dostracum. 

endostracum  (en-dos'tra-kum),  TO.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  ivdov,  within,  +  barpaKov,  shell.]  The  inner 
layer  of  the  hard  shell  or  exoskeleton  of  a  crus- 
tacean. 

endostvle  (en'do-stil),  m.  [<  Gr.  evSov,  within, 
-I-  crriiAof,  a  column:  see  styU^.']  A  longitudi- 
nal fold  or  diverticulum  of  the  middle  of  the 
hemal  wall  of  the  pharynx  of  an  ascidian,  which 
projects  as  a  vertical  ridge  into  the  hemal  sinus 
contained  between  the  endoderm  and  ectoderm, 
but  remains  in  free  communication  with  the 
pharynx  by  a  cleft  upon  its  neural  side.  From 
one  point  of  view  it  appears  deceptively  as  a  hollow  rod, 
whence  the  name.  Huxley.  See  cuts  under  Doliolidce 
and  Tuniaita. 

endostylic  (en-do-stil'ik),  a.  [<  endostyle  +  -ic] 
Of  or  pertaining'  to  the  endostyle  of  ascidians. 
—  Endostylic  cozie,  a  short  CEScal  process  of  the  endoderm 
forming  the  extremity  of  the  endostyle  in  the  embryonic 
ascidian. 

The  endostylic  cone  gives  rise  to  the  whole  alimentary 
canal  of  the  bud.  Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  526. 

endotet,  ».  *.     [<  ero-  +  doteK    Of.  endow.']    To 
endow. 
Their  own  heirs  do  men  disherit  to  endote  them. 

Tyndale,  Worlcs,  I.  249. 

endotbeca  (en-do-the'ka),  n.;  pi.  endothecw 
(-se).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Ivdov,  within,  -t-  67/0?,  a  case : 
see  theca.]    The  hard  structure  upon  the  inner 
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surface  of  the  wall,  or  proper  investment  of 
the  visceral  chamber,  of  a  coral:  distinguished 
from  the  exotheca,  and  also  from  the  epitheca. 

endothecal  (en-do-the'kal),  a.  [<  endotheca  + 
-ah]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  endotheca  of  a 
coral ;  consisting  of  endotheca,  as  a  portion  of 
corallum. 

endothecate  (en-d5-the'kat),  a.  [<  endotheca 
+  -ofel.]    Provided  with  an  endotheca. 

endothecial  (en-do-the'gi-al),  a.  [<  endofhe- 
eium  +  -al.]  1 .  Pertaining  to  the  endothecium. 
— 2.  Having  the  asci  inclosed,  as  in  the  pyre- 
nomycetous  fungi  and  angiocarpous  lichens. 

endothecium  (en-do-the'gi-um),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
evbav,  within,  +  6^'iai,  a  case:  see  tlieoa.]  In 
iot.:  (a)  The  inner  lining  of  an  anther-cell. 
(6)  In  mosses,  the  central  mass  of  cells  in  the 
rudimentary  capsule,  from  which  the  arche- 
spore  is  generally  developed. 

endothelial  (en-do-the'U-al),  a.  [<  endothe- 
lium +  -al.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  na- 
ture of  endothelium. 

endothelioid  (en-do-the'li-oid),  a.  [<  endothe- 
lium +  -oid.]    Resembling  endothelium. 

The  locality  of  the  tumor  gives  abundant  opportunity 
for  the  origin  of  the  endothelioid  formations. 

Medical  News,  HI.  301. 

endothelioma  (en-do-the-li-6'ma),  TO.;  pi.  ero- 
dotheliomata  (-ma-ta).  [NL.,  (."endothelium  + 
-oma.]  In  pathol.,  "a,  malignant  growth  or  tu- 
mor developed  from  endotheUum. 

endothelium  (en-do-the'U-um),  m.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
ivSov,  within,  +  Bij?^^,  nipple.  Cf.  epithelium.] 
In  anat.,  the  tissue,  somewhat  resembling  epi- 
thelium, which  lines  serous  cavities,  blood-ves- 
sels, and  lymphatics.  It  consists  of  a  single  layer 
of  thin  flat  cells,  applied  to  one  another  by  their  edges. 
Also  called  vasalium  and  caelarium. 

endothermic  (en-do-th6r'mik),  a.  [<  Gr.  lvSm>, 
within,  -l-S^p/i)?,  heat,  +  -»c.]  Relating  to  absorp- 
tion of  heat.  Endothermic  compounds  are  those  whose 
formation  from  elementary  substances  is  attended  with  ab- 
sorption of  heat,  and  whose  decomposition  into  other  sim- 
pler compounds  or  into  elements  is  attended  with  liber- 
ation of  heat.  Nitroglycerin  and  other  explosives  are  ex- 
amples of  endothermic  compounds. 

endothermous  (en-do-th6r'mus),  a.  Same  as 
endotliermic. 

endothoracic  (en"do-th6-ras'ik),  a.  [<  endo- 
thorax (-ac-)  +  -jc.]'  Pertaining  to  the  endo- 
thorax of  an  arthropod;  situated  in  the  tho- 
racic cavity. 

endothorax  (en-do-tho'raks),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
&(5ov,  within,  +  66pa^,  a  breastplate,  the  chest.] 
In  arthropods,  as  crustaceans  and  insects,  the 
apodemal  system  of  the  thorax  or  the  cephalo- 
thorax,  formed  by  various  processes  and  con- 
tinuations of  the  dermal  skeleton,  and  so  con- 
stituting an  interior  framework  of  this  part  of 
the  body,  supporting  and  giving  attachment  to 
soft  parts,  as  nerves  and  muscles. 

These  processes  are  very  greatly  developed  on  the 
cephalothorax  of  the  higher  Crustacea.  They  are  found 
chiefly  in  the  head  and  thorax  in  many  orders  of  the  In- 
secta,  where  they  form  a  complicated  structure  Icnown  as 
the  endothorax.    Oegenbaur,  Comp.  Anat.  (trans.),  p.  249. 

Endothyrinse  (en"do-thi-ri'ne),  n.  pi.    [NL., 

<  Gr.  Ivdov,  within,  -f-  6vpa,  a  door,  +  -ince.]  A 
subfamily  of  LituoUdcB  with  the  test  more  cal- 
careous and  less  sandy  than  in  the  other  groups 
of  Lituolidw,  sometimes  perforate,  and  with 
septation  distinct. 

endoutet,  «•  *•  [ME.  endouten,  <  OF.  *endouter, 
later  endoubter,  <  en-  +  douter,  fear,  doubt:  see 
ere-i  and  doubtK]    To  doubt ;  suspect. 

And  if  I  ne  had  endoiited  me 
To  have  ben  hated  or  assailed, 
My  thankes  wol  I  not  haue  failed. 

Som.  of  the  Rose,  L  1664. 

endow  (en-dou'),  V.  t.  [Formerly  also  indow 
(also  emew,  endus :  see  endvs^) ;  <  ME.  endowen, 

<  AP.  endower,  OF.  endou^r  (=  Pr.  endotar),  <  en- 
+  douer,  doer,  P.  douer,  endow:  see  dow^,  dow- 
er^, dowry.  Gt.  endue^.]  1.  To  bestow  or  set- 
tle a  dower  on ;  provide  with  dower. 

With  all  my  worldly  goods  I  thee  endow. 

Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Marriage  Service. 
I  would  not  marry  her,  though  she  were  endowed  with 
all  that  Adam  had  left  him  before  he  transgressed. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  ii.  1. 
A  wife  is  by  law  entitled  to  be  endowed  of  all  lands  and 
tenements  of  which  her  husband  was  seized  in  fee  sim- 
ple or  fee  tail  during  the  coverture.  Blackstone. 

2.  To  settle  money  or  other  property  on ;  fur- 
nish with  a  permanent  fund  or  source  of  income : 
as,  to  endow  a  college  or  a  church. 

Our  Laws  give  great  encouragement  to  the  best,  the 
noblest,  the  most  lasting  Works  of  Charity ;  .  .  .  endow- 
ing Hospitals  and  Alms-houses  for  the  impotent,  distem- 
per'd,  and  aged  Poor.  StUlingfieet,  Sermons,  II.  vii 
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But  thousands  die  without  or  this  or  that, 
Die,  and  endow  a  college,  or  a  cat. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  ilL  96. 

3.  To  furnish,  as  with  some  gift,  quality,  or 
faculty,  mental  or  physical ;  equip :  as,  man  is 
endowed  by  his  Maker  with  reason;  to  be  en- 
dowed  with  beauty,  strength,  or  power. 

For  the  gode  vertues  that  the  body  is  enimeed  with  of 
nature.  MandeviUe,  Travels,  p.  252. 

Being  desirous  to  improve  his  workmanship,  and  endow, 
as  well  as  create,  the  human  race. 

Bacon,  Physical  Fables,  IL 

Nature  had  largely  endowed  William  with  the  qualities 
of  a  great  ruler.  Macauiay,  Hist  Eng.,  vii. 

Beings  endowed  with  life,  but  not  with  soul. 

O.  W.  Holmes,  Autocrat,  x. 

Endowed  Schools  Act,  a  British  statute  of  1869  (32  and 
33  Vict.,  c.  66),  empowering  commissioners  to  remodel 
such  schools  as  had  been  founded  and  endowed  for  special 
purposes,  to  alter  or  add  to  the  trusts,  directions,  and 
provisions  of  the  endowments,  or  to  make  new  trusts,  etc. 
Also  known  as  Foster's  Act.  =Syn.  Endue,  Endow,    See 


endowerl   (en-dou'6r),  TO.     [<  endow  +  -«•!.] 

One  who  endows. 
endower^t  (en-dou' 6r),  v,  t.     [<  ero-l  +  dower^,] 

To  furnish  with  a  dower  or  portion;  endow. 

This  once  renowned  church  .  .  .  was  gloriously  decked 
with  the  jewels  of  her  espousals,  richly  clad  in  the  tissues 
of  learning,  and  frankly  endowered. 

Waterhouse,  Apol.  lor  Learning  (1663),  p.  142. 

endowment  (en-dou'ment),  TO.  [<  endow  + 
-ment.]  1.  The  act  of  settling  dower  on  a 
woman. — 2.  The  act  of  settling  a  fund  or  per- 
manent provision  for  the  support  of  any  per- 
son or  object,  as  a  student,  a  professorship,  a 
school,  a  hospital,  etc. — 3.  That  which  is  be- 
stowed or  settled;  property,  fund,  or  revenue 
permanently  appropriated  to  any  object:  as, 
the  endowments  of  a  church,  hospital,  or  college. 
A  chapel  will  I  build,  with  large  endowment.     Dryden. 

Professor  Stokes,  having  been  appointed  to  deliver  three 

annual  courses  of  lectures,  on  the  endowment  of  John 

Burnett,  of  Aberdeen,  chose  Light  as  his  general  subject. 

Pop.  Sd,  Mo.,  XXVL  129. 

4.  That  which  is  given  or  bestowed  on  the  per- 
son or  mind ;  gift  of  nature ;  in  the  plural,  nat- 
ural equipment  of  body  or  mind,  or  both;  at- 
tributes or  aptitudes. 

I  had  seen 
Persons  of  meaner  quality  much  more 
Exact  in  fair  endowments.    Ford,  Lady's  Trial,  i.  2, 

His  early  endowments  had  fitted  him  for  the  work  he 
was  to  do.  Is.  Taylor. 

One  of  the  endowments  which  we  have  received  from 
the  hand  of  God.  Sumner,  Fame  and  Glory. 

The  very  idea  that  reforms  may  and  ought  to  be  effected 

peacefully  implies  a  large  endowment  of  the  moral  sense. 

H.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  473. 

Endowment  policy,  or,  in  full,  endowment  Insurance 
policy,  a  life-insurance  policy  of  which  the  amount  is  pay- 
able to  the  insured  at  a  specifled  time,  or  sooner  to  his  rep- 
resentatives should  he  die  before  the  time  named. =SyiL 
3.  Bequest,  present,  gift,  fund. — 4.  Acquirements,  Ac- 
quisitions, Attainments,  etc.  (see  acquirement);  gift,  tal- 
ent, capacity,  genius,  parts.  See  comparison  under  genius. 

end-paper  (end'pa"p6r),  to.  In  boolcbinding, 
one  of  the  white  or  blank  leaves  usually  put  be- 
fore and  after  the  text  of  a  book  in  binding,  one 
or  more  in  each  place.  End-papers  are  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  lining-papers,  of  which  one  leaf  is  pasted 
down  inside  of  each  cover,  and  the  other  corresponds  to 
it  in  the  color  of  its  outer  surface. 

end-piece  (end'pes),  to.  l.  A  distinct  piece  or 
part  attached  to  or  connected  with  the  end  of  a 
thing ;  specifically,  in  a  watch,  the  support  for 
the  end  of  a  pivot. —  2.  A  transverse  timber  or 
bar  of  iron  by  which  the  ends  of  the  two  wheel- 
pieces  of  a  truck-frame  are  connected  together. 
Car-Builder's  Diet, 

end-plate  (end'plat),  to.  In  anat, ,  the  expanded 
termination  of  a  motor  nerve  in  a  muscular  fiber 
under  the  sarcolemma. 

end-play  (end'pla),  n.  The  play  or  lateral  mo- 
tion of  an  axle,  etc.    Also  called  end-shake. 

endreet,  endryt,  v,  t.  [MB.  endryen,  (onlyonce) 
erroneously  for  adryen,  adrigen,  <  AS.  d-dreo- 
gan,  suffer,  <  a- +  dredgan,  ME.  drigen,  dryen, 
dree :  see  dree'^.]    To  suffer. 

In  courte  no  lenger  shulde  I,  owte  of  dowte, 
Dwellen,  but  shame  in  all  my  life  endry. 

Court  of  Low,  I.  7i^ 

endrudget  (en-druj'),  v.  t.  [<  ew-i  +  drudge^} 
To  make  a  drudge  or  slave  of. 

A  slave's  slave  goes  in  rank  with  a  beast;  such  is  eveiy 
one  that  endrudgeth  himself  to  any  known  sin. 

Bp.  Hall,  Eemains,  p.  2* 
endryt,  v,  t.    See  endree, 
end-shake  (end'shak),  n.    Same  as  endplay. 
end-speecht  (end'speeh),  TO.  An  epilogue.  Imp- 
Diet. 
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end-stone  (end'ston),  n.  One  of  the  plates  of 
a  watch-jewel,  against  which  the  pivot  abuts. 
B.  H.  Knight. 

enduceti  i>-  *•    -An  obsolete  form  of  induce. 

endue^  (en-du'), «.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  endued,  ppr. 
enduing.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  endew,  indew,  now 
■asually  indue  ;  <  L.  induere,  put  on  (an  article 
of  clothing  or  ornament),  clothe,  deck,  put  on 
(a  character),  assume  (a  part) :  see  indme^.  Of. 
endwe^,  with  which  endued  is  partly  confused.] 
To  clothe;  invest:  same  as  indue'^. 

Endue  them  with  thy  Holy  Spirit. 

Book  0/  Cormnon  Prayer  (English). 

Thus  by  the  organs  of  the  eye  and  ear, 

The  soul  with  knowledge  doth  hersell  endue. 

Sir  J.  Dames,  Immortal,  of  Soul,  xy. 

endue^  (en-du'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  endued,  ppr. 
enduing.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  endew;  a  variant 
form  of  endow;  partly  confused  with  endue\ 
indued"]  If.  To  furnish  with  dower:  same  as 
endow,  1. 

Beturne  from  whence  ye  came,  and  rest  a  while, 
Till  morrow  next  that  1  the  Elfe  subdew, 
And  with  Sansf  oyes  dead  dowry  you  endew. 

Spemer,  S.  Q.,  I.  iv.  61. 

2t.  To  furnish  with  a  permanent  fund :  same 
as  endow,  2. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  Grammer  Schooles  through- 
out the  realme,  and  those  verie  liberaUie  endued  for  the 
better  relief  of  pore  scholers. 

Quoted  in  Babees  Book  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  Iviii. 

3.  To  invest  with  some  gift,  quality,  or  faculty: 
used  especially  of  moral  or  spiritual  gifts,  and 
thus  partially  differentiated  from  endow,  3. 

God  may  endue  men  extraordinarily  with  understand- 
ing as  it  pleaseth  him.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  7. 

Learning  endueth  men's  minds  with  a  true  sense  of  the 
frailty  of  their  persons. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  i.  82. 

Nature  was  never  more  lavish  of  its  gifts  than  it  had 
been  to  her,  endued  as  she  was  mth  the  most  exalted  un- 
derstanding. Goldsmith,  The  Bee,  No.  3. 

=Syil.  3.  Endue,  Endow.  Endue  is  used  of  moral  and 
spiritual  qualities,  viewed  as  given  rather  than  acquired ; 
endow,  of  the  body,  external  things,  and  mental  gifts.  (See 
acquirernent.)  An  institution  or  a  professorship  is  richly 
or  fully  endowed;  a  person  is  endowed  with  beauty  or  in- 
tellect ;  he  Is  endued  with  virtue  or  piety. 

Tarry  ye  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem  until  ye  be  endued 
with  power  from  on  high.  Luke  xxiv.  49. 

Pandora,  whom  the  gods 
Endow'd  with  all  their  gifts. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  715. 

endue^t  (en-dii'),  v.  t.  [Early  mod.  B.  also  en- 
dew; <  OF.  enduire,  induire,  indure,  bring  in, 
introduce,  cover,  digest,  F.  enduire  =  Pr.  en- 
duire, endurre,  cover,  coat,  <  L.  imduoere,  bring 
in  or  on,  lead  in :  see  induce.']  To  digest:  said 
espeoiaUy  of  birds. 

'Tis  somewhat  tough,  sir, 
But  a  good  stomach  will  endue  it  easily. 

Fletcher,  Spanish  Curate,  v.  2. 

Cheese  that  would  break  the  teeth  of  a  new  hand-saw 
1  could  endue  now  like  an  estrich. 

Fletcher  (and  another).  Love's  Pilgrimage,  il.  2. 

Eadew  is  when  a  Hawk  digesteth  her  meat,  not  only 
putting  it  over  from  her  gorge,  but  also  cleansing  her 
pannell. 

Latham's  Fauleonry  (Explan.  of  Words  of  Art),  1668. 

enduement  (en-dii'ment),  n.  [Also  induement; 
<  endue^,  =  indued,  +  '-ment.']  The  act  of  endu- 
ing or  investing,  or  that  with  which  one  is  en- 
dued; endowment. 

enduginet,  n.  [See  dudgeon^."]  Eesentment; 
dudgeon. 

Which  shee  often  perceiving,  and  taking  in  great  endu- 
gine,  roundly  told  him  that  if  hee  used  so  continually  to 
look  after  her,  shee.  would  clappe  such  a  paire  of  homes 
upon  his  head.  Gratice  Ludentes  (1638),  p.  118. 

endungeonti  »•  *•    To  confine  in  a  dungeon. 

Were  we  endungeon'd  from  our  birth,  yet  wee 
Would  weene  there  were  a  sunne. 

Dames,  Mirum  in  Modum,  p.  26. 

endurability  (en-dur-a-bil'i-ti),  ».  [<  endmr- 
aile:  see -bility.'i  The  quality  of  being  endur- 
able; capability  of  being  endured. 

They  use  this  irritation  [of  the  eye]  as  a  test  of  the  en- 
durability  of  the  atmosphere  within  the  chamber. 

B,  W.  Richardson,  Prevent.  Med.,  p.  336. 

endurable  (en-dur'a-bl),  a.  [<  F.  endurable,  < 
enfJarer, endure:  see  endure  a,nA.-dble.'\  1.  That 
can  be  endured  or  suffered;  not  beyond  endur- 
ance. 

Kovetties  which  at  first  sight  inspire  dread  and  disgust, 
become  in  a  few  days  familiar,  enduroMe,  attractive. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Bng.,  ix. 

2.  Durable.     [Local,  Eng.  and  IT.  S.] 
endurableneSS  (en-dur'a-W-nes),  n.    The  state 
of  being  endurable;  tolerableness. 
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endurably  (en-dur'a-bli),  adv.  In  an  endurable 
or  durable  manner';'  so  as  to  be  endured. 

endurance  (eu-diir'ans),  n.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  indurance;  <  OI'.'  endurance,  F.  endwrance, 
<  endurer,  endure:  see  endure  and '-ance.  Cf. 
durance.]    If.  Continuance;  duration. 

Some  of  them  are  of  very  gi'eat  antiquity,  .  .  .  others 
of  less  endurance.  Spertser,  State  of  Ireland. 

2.  Continuance  in  bearing  or  suffering;  the 
fact  or  state  of  enduring  stress,  hardship,  pain, 
or  the  like ;  a  holding  out  under  adverse  force 
or  influence  of  any  kind:  as,  the  end/wrance  of 
iron  or  timber  under  great  strain;  a  person's 
endurance  at  severe  affl.iction. 

Patience  likewise  hath  two  parts,  hardness  against  wants 
and  extremities,  and  indurance  of  pain  or  torment. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  200. 

The  victory  of  endurance  born. 

Bryant,  The  Battle-field. 

3.  Ability  to  endiire ;  power  of  bearing  or  suf- 
fering without  giving  way ;  capacity  for  con- 
tinuance imder  stress,  hardship,  or  infliction ; 
as,  to  test  the  endurance  of  a  brand  of  steel ; 
that  is  beyond  endurance,  or  surpasses  endur- 
ance. 

0,  she  misused  me  past  the  endurance  of  a  block ;  an 

oak  with  but  one  green  leaf  on  it  would  have  answered 

her.  SJmk.,  Much  Ado,  ii.  1. 

To  push  thee  forward  thro'  a  life  of  shocks. 

Dangers,  and  deeds,  until  endurance  grow 

Sinew'd  with  action.  Tennyson,  (Enone. 

4t.  Delay;  procrastination.     [Eare.] 
My  lord,  I  look'd 
You  would  have  given  me  your  petition,  that 
I  should  have  ta'en  some  pains  to  bring  together 
Yourself  and  your  accusers ;  and  to  have  heard  you 
Without  endurance  further.      Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  v.  1. 
[The  meaning  of  the  word  in  the  above  extract  has  been 
disputed,  some  thinking  it  equivalent  to  durance,  con- 
finement; others,  to  suffering.'i=  Syn.  2  and  3.  Fortitude, 
etc.  (see  patience) ;  permanence,  persistence,  continuance, 
suffering,  sufferance,  tolerance. 
endurant  (en-dur'ant),  a.  [<  F.  endurant,  ppr.  of 
endurer,  endxae:  see  endure.]    Enduring;  able 
to  bear  fatigue,  pain,  or  the  like.    [Eare.] 

'Xhe  difficulty  of  the  chase  is  further  increased  by  the 
fact  that  the  Ibex  is  a  remarkably  endurant  animal,  and 
is  capable  of  abstaining  from  food  or  water  for  a  consider- 
able time.  J.  G.  Wood. 

endure  (en-dur'),  -v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  endwed, 
ppr.  enduring.  [Early  mod.  B.  also  indure;  < 
MB.  enduren,  endeuren,  induren,  indowren,  tr. 
bear,  suffer,  intr.  last,  continue  (tr.  also  as  in 
L.,  make  hard),  <  OP.  endurer,  F.  endurer  = 
Pr.  Sp.  OPg.  endv/rar  =  It.  indurare,  indurire, 
tr.,  bear,  <  L.  vndurare,  tr.  make  hard,  intr. 
become  hard,  ML.  bear,  endure,  <  in,  in,  4- 
durare,  make  hard,  become  hard,  last,  etc.,  < 
durus,  hard:  see  dure.]  I.  trans.  If.  To  make 
hard;  harden;  inure. 

Therfore  of  whom  God  wole  he  hath  mercy,  and  whom 
he  wole  he  endurith.  Wyclif,  Rom.  Ix.  18. 

That  age  despysed  nicenesse  vaine, 
Enur'd  to  hardnesse  and  to  homely  fare. 
Which  them  to  warlike  discipline  did  trayne. 
And  manly  limbs  endur'd  with  little  care 
Against  all  hard  mishaps  and  f ortunelesse  misfare. 
Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  viii.  27. 
2t.  To  preserve ;  keep,   i 

Somer  wol  it  [wine]  soure  and  so  confounde, 
And  winter  wol  endure  and  kepe  it  longe. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  90. 

3.  To  last  or  hold  out  against ;  sustain  without 
impairment  br  yielding ;  support  without  break- 
ing or  giving  way. 

After  that  the  kynge  Pignoras  smote  in  to  the  stour 
with  his  swerde  in  honde,  and  be-gan  to  yeve  soche  strokes 
that  noon  armure  hym  myght  endure. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  589. 

'lis  in  grain,  sir:  'twill  endure  wind  and  weather. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  i.  5. 

Thou  canst  fight  well ;  and  bravely 
Thou  canst  endure  all  dangers,  heats,  colds,  hungers. 
Fletcher,  Valeniinian,  iv.  4. 

Both  were  of  shining  steel,  and  wrought  so  pure. 
As  might  the  strokes  of  two  such  arms  endure. 

Dryden. 

4.  To  bear  with  patience;  bear  up  under  with- 
out sinking  or  yielding,  or  without  murmuring 
or  opposition;  put  up  with. 

We  shalbe  able  to  brooke  that  which  other  men  can  in- 
dure. Eakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  iii. 

Therefore  I  endMre  all  things  for  the  elect's  sakes. 

2  Tim.  ii.  10. 

Neither  father  nor  son  can  ever  since  endure  the  sight 
of  me.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  25. 

Square  windows,  round  Ragusan  windows,  might  well 
be  endured.  E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  263. 

5.  To  undergo;  suffer;  sustain. 
If  ye  endure  chastening,  God  dealeth  with  you  as  with 

sons.  Heb.  xii.  7. 


endways 

And  since  your  Goodliness  admits  no  blot. 
Still  let  your  Vii-tue  too  indure  no  stain. 

J.  Beauinont,  Psyche,  i.  211. 
How  small,  of  all  that  human  hearts  endure, 
That  part  which  laws  or  kings  can  cause  or  cure. 

Johnson,  Lines  added  to  Goldsmith's  Traveller. 
And  I,  in  truth  (thou  wilt  bear  witness  here). 
Have  all  in  all  endured  as  much,  and  more 
Than  many  just  and  holy  men,  whose  names 
Are  register'd  and  calendar'd  for  saints. 

Tennyson,  St.  Simeon  Stylites. 

6t.  To  continue  or  remain  in ;  abide  in. 

Absteyne  you  stithly,  that  no  stoure  fall ; 
And  endure  f  urthe  your  dayes  at  your  dere  ese. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2661. 

The  deer  endwreth  the  womb  but  eight  months. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err. 

=Syn.  4.  To  brook,  submit  to,  abide,  tolerate,  take  pa- 
tiently. 
II.  intrans.  1+.  To  become  hard ;  harden. 

Alsike  is  made  with  barly,  half  mature 
A  party  grene  and  uppon  repes  bounde 
And  in  an  oven  ybake  and  made  to  endure. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (B.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  163. 

2.  To  hold  out;  support  adverse  force  or  influ- 
ence of  any  Mnd ;  suffer  without  yielding. 

So  that  wee  may  seen  apertely,  that  gif  wee  wil  be  gode 
men,  non  enemye  ne  may  not  eriduren  agenst  us. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  261. 

He  was  so  chaufed  whan  it  was  a-boute  the  houre  of 
noone  that  nothinge  myght  agein  hym  endure. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  649. 

A  courage  to  endure  and  to  obey.  Tennyson,  Isabel. 
8.  To  continue ;  remain ;  abide. 

Ere  am  I  now,  and  fre  I  wil  endure. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  62. 
Nowe  schalle  thou,  lady,  belde  with  me. 
In  blisse  that  schall  euere  in-dowre. 

York  Plays,  p.  496. 
Some  would  keep' the  boat,  doubting  they  might  be 
amongst  the  Indians,  others  were  so  wet  and  cold  they 
could  not  endure,  but  got  on  shore. 

N.  Morton,  New  England's  Memorial,  p.  47. 
Fresh  be  the  wound,  still-renew'd  be  its  smarting. 
So  but  thy  image  endure  in  its  prime  1 

M.  Arnold,  Faded  Leaves,  Separation. 

4.  To  continue  to  exist ;  continue  or  remain  in 
the  same  state  without  perishing;  last;  per- 
sist. 
The  Lord  shall  endure  for  ever.  Ps.  ix.  7. 

The  Indian  flg,  which  covers  acres  with  its  profound 
shadow,  and  endures  while  nations  and  empires  come  and 
go  around  its  vast  circumference. 

Huxley,  Lay  Sermons,  p.  121. 

=Syn.  To  last,  remain,  continue,  abide,  bear,  suffer,  hold 
out. 
endurementt  (en-diir'ment),  n.    [<  OF.  endure- 
ment  =  It.  induramento,  indurimento  ;  as  endure 
+  -ment.]    Endurance. 

Certainly  these  examples  [Regulus  and  Socrates]  should 
make  us  courageous  in  the  endurement  of  all  worldly  mis- 
ery, if  not  out  of  religion,  yet  at  least  out  of  shame. 

South,  Works,  VIII.  ix. 

endurer  (en-dHr'^r),  n.  1.  One  who  endures, 
bears,  suffers,  or  sustains. 

They  are  very  valiaunte  and  hardye,  for  the  most  part 

great  endurours  of  cold,  labour,  hunger,  and  all  hardiness. 

Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  continues  long,  or  re- 
mains firm  or  without  change. 
enduring  (en-diir'ing),  p.  a.     [Ppr.  of  endure, 
v.]    Lasting;  permanent;  unchangeable:  as, 
an  enduring  habitation. 

Ah,  vain 
My  yearning  for  enduring  bliss  of  days 
Amidst  the  dull  world's  hopeless,  hurrying  race. 

William  Morris,  Eai'thly  Paradise,  III.  340. 

It  is  now  known  that  the  colouring  principle  of  the  My- 
tilus  is  so  enduring  that  it  is  preserved  when  the  sheU 
itself  is  completely  disintegrated. 

Darwin,  GeoL  Observations,  il.  209. 

Can  I  have  any  absolute  certainty  that  what  seem  to  me 
to  be  the  feelings  of  an  enduring  "me  "  may  not  really  be 
those  of  something  utterly  unknown? 

Mivart,  Nature  and  Thought,  p.  25. 

enduring  (en-diir'ing),  prep.  [ME.  endwryng; 
ppr.  of  endure,  v.,  used  like  dmrimg,  prep.]  Dur- 
ing.    [Old  Eng.,  and  local  TJ.  S.] 

Ther  to  warde  and  kepe  hir  f  aders  tresoure ; 
Enduryng  hir  life. 

Bom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  4629. 

enduringly (en-diir'ing-li),  odi;.  Lastingly;  for 
all  time. 

Already  at  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war  some  eminent 
Romans  were  in  their  fuU  manhood,  whose  names  are  en,- 
duringly  associated  with  the  events  of  the  second. 

Dr.  Arnold,  Hist.  Borne,  xlii. 

enduringness  (en-dtir'ing-nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  enduring;  dujability;  permanence.  H.Spen- 
cer. 

endways  (end'waz),  adv.  [<  end  +  -ways  for 
■mse.]    Same  as  end/wise. 


endwise 

endwise  (end'wiz),  adv.  [<  end  +  -wise.']  1. 
Ou  eud;  erectly;  in  an  uprigl^t  position. 

Pitiful  huts  and  cabins  made  of  poles  set  endwise. 

Ray,  Works  of  Creation. 

2.  With  the  end  forward  or  upward :  as,  to  pre- 
sent or  hold  a  staff  endwise. 
endyma  (eu'di-ma),  n.     [NL.  (Wilder),  <  Gr. 
ivdv/ia,  a  garment,  <  hSi)uv,  put  on,  get  into : 
see  endue^,  indue^.']    Same  as  ependyma. 

All  parts  of  the  true  cavities  of  the  vertebrate  brain  are 
lined  by  a  smooth  epithelium  called  ependyma  orendyma, 
the  sliorter  name  being  preferable. 

WUder  and  Gage,  Anat.  Tech.,  p.  413. 

endymal  (en'di-mal),  a.  [<  endyma  +  -al.'] 
Same  as  ependymal. 

Endymion  (en-dim'i-on),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  En- 
dymion,  <  Gr.  'Evdv/itov,  in  myth,  a  son  of  Jupi- 
ter and  Calyce,  beloved  by  Selene.]  1.  In  en- 
tom.,  a  genus  of  butterflies,  named  by  Swain- 
son  in  1832.  Its  only  species,  E.  regalis,  is  now 
placed  in  the  genus  Evenus. —  2.  A  genus  X)f 
crustaceans. 

endysis  (en'di-sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  cvSvai^,  a 
putting  on  (of  clothing),  an  entering  into,  <  h- 
oveiv,  put  on,  get  into :  see  endyma.]  In  ornith., 
the  acquisition  of  plumage  by  a  bird ;  the  act 
of  putting  on  plumage :  opposed  to  ecdysis. 

eneH,  o,dv.    An  obsolete  contraction  of  even^. 

ene-t,  n.    An  obsolete  contraction  of  even^. 

E.  N.  E.    An  abbreviation  of  east-northeast. 

-ene.  [<  L.  -enus  (Gr.  -r/vog),  an  adj.  term,  as 
in  serenus,  serene,  terrenus,  terrene,  etc.  Cf. 
-anus  (E.  -an),  -inus  (E.  -ine,  -in),  -onus  (E.  -otie), 
etc.]  1.  An  adjective  termination  of  Latin 
origin,  as  in  serene,  terrene. —  2.  In  chem.,  a 
termination  indicating  a  hydrocarbon  which 
belongs  to  the  olefine  series,  having  the  gen- 
eral formula  C„H2„:  as,  ethylene  (C2H4),  pro- 
pylene (CsHg). 

enecatet  (en  f-kat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  enecatus  (also 
enectus),  pp.  of  enecare,  enicare,  kill  off,  <  e,  out, 
+  necare,  kill.  ]    To  wear  out ;  exhaust ;  kill  off. 

Some  places  partake  of  such  a  pernicious  degree  of 
malignity  tllat,  in  the  manner  of  a  most  presentaneous 
poison,  they  enecate  in  two  or  three  hours,  suddenly  cor- 
rupting or  extinguishing  tlie  vital  spirits. 

Harvey,  The  Plague. 

en  6chelle  (on  a-shel').  [F. :  en,  in;  Schelle, 
ladder.]  Arranged  in  horizontal  bars,  Uke 
those  of  a  ladder,  as  trimmings  of  any  kind 
upon  a  garment,  or  any  other  ladder-like  for- 
mation. 

enecia  (f-ne'shi-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  rjvEKiiQ,  bear- 
ing onward,  far-stretching,  continuous,  earlier 
only  in  comp.  dirpeKriQ,  etc.,  continuous,  <  dirjvey- 
Kclv,  irreg.  2d  aor.  associated  with  dicupspeiv,  car- 
ry through  or  to  the  end,  <  did,  through,  -f-  r/vey- 
Kclv  {1/  *heK.,  "tveyn),  associated  with  ^ipuv  = 
E.  ieaj-1.]     A  continued  fever. 

enedt,  ».  [ME.,  also  ende,  <  AS.  ened,  a  duck: 
see  (irafcel.]    A  duck. 

enema  (  en'e-ma  or  e-ne'ma),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
iveiia,  an  injection,  clyster,  i.  hiivai,  inject,  send 
in,  <  h,  in,  +  thai,  send.]  1.  PI.  enemata  (e- 
nem'a-ta).  In  med.,  a  quantity  of  fluid  injected 
into  the  rectum ;  a  clyster ;  an  injection. 

M  any  adhere  to  the  old  plan  and  still  use  en£mata  of  food 
(and  stimulants)  not  specially  prepared,  such  as  ordinary 
milk,  beef-tea,  and  brandy.      Jour,  Ment.  Sd.,  XXX.  22. 

2.  leap.]  In  entom.,  a  genus  of  scarabseoid 
beetles,  founded  by  Hope  in  1837.  There  are 
about  6  Mexican  and  North  American  species. 
enemiablet,  a.  [ME.  enemy  able,  enmyable,  <  OF. 
enemidble,  ennemiable,  anemiMle,  <  ML.  Hnimi- 
cabilis  (in  adv.  inimieabiliter),  unfriendly,  hos- 
tile, <  L.  in-  priv.  +  amicabilis,  friendly,  ami- 
cable: see  amicable,  and  cf.  ereemj/i.]  Hostile; 
inimical. 

A  bure  he  made  agen  the  enmyable  [var.  enemyable] 
folc.  Wyclif,  Eoclus.  xlvi.  7  (Oxf.). 

enemityt,  «•  An  obsolete  form  of  enmity. 
enemy^  (eu'e-mi),  ».  and  a.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  enemie;"<.  ME.  enemy,  enemy e,  often  synco- 
pated enviy  (of.  enmity),  <  OF.  enemi,  ansmi,  F. 
ennemi  =  Pr.  enemic  =  Sp.  enemigo  =  Pg.  ini- 
migo  =  It.  nemico,  <  L.  inimious,  an  enemy,  lit. 
an  unfriend,  <  «n-priv.,  =  E.  un-\  +  am-ious, 
a  friend:  see  amiable,  amicable,  amity.  Cf.  in- 
imical, inimicous.]  I.  n. ;  pi.  enemies  (-miz). 
1.  One  who  opposes,  antagonizes,  or  seeks  to 
inflict,  or  is  willing  to  inflict,  injury  upon  ano- 
ther, from  dislike,  hatred,  conflict  of  interests, 
or  public  policy,  as  in  war;  one  who  is  hostile 
or  inimical. 

With  my  wyf ,  I  wene, 
We  schal  yow  wel  acorde. 
That  watz  your  enjny  kene. 
Sir  Oawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2406. 
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I  say  unto  you,  Love  your  enemies.  Mat.  v.  44. 

It  [the  rhinoceros]  is  enemie  to  the  Elephant. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  503. 

An  enemy  to  truth  and  knowledge.  Locke. 

Specifically — 2.  An  opposing  military  force. 
See  the  enemy,  below. — 3.  A  foreign  state  which 
is  in  a  condition  of  open  hostility  to  the  state 
in  relation  to  which  the  former  is  regarded,  or 
a  subject  of  such  a  state. — 4.  That  which  is  in- 
imical; anything  that  is  hurtful  or  dangerous: 
as,  strong  drink  is  one  of  man's  worst  enemies; 
a  bad  conscience  is  an  enemy  to  peace. 

I  am  sure  care's  an  enemy  to  life.         Shah.,  T.  N.,  i.  3. 

Alien  enemy,  a  natural-born  subject  of  a  sovereign  state 
■which  is  actually  at  war  with  the  state  in  relation  to  which 
such  person  is  regarded.— Public  enemy,  Mng's  ene- 
my, queen's  enemy,  an  enemy  with  whom  the  state  is 
at  open  war,  including  pirates  on  the  high  seas.— The 
enemy,  (a)  Mint.,  the  opposing  force  :  used  as  a  collec- 
tive noun,  and  construed  with  a  verb  or  pronoun  either  in 
the  singular  or  plural. 

The  enemy  thinlts  of  raising  threescore  thousand  men 
for  the  next  summer.  Addison,  State  of  the  War. 

We  have  met  the  enemy,  and  they  are  ours. 

CoTn.  0.  H.  Perry  (in  despatch  announcing  the  battle 
[of  Lake  Erie,  Sept.  10th,  1813). 

(&)  The  adversary  of  mankind ;  the  devil ;  Satan,  (c) 
Time :  as,  how  goes  the  enemy  ?  (=what  o'clock  is  it?) ;  to 
kill  tAe  enemy.     [Slang.] 

"How  goes  the  enemy,  Snobb?"  asked  Sir  Itfulberry 
Hawk*.    "  Four  minutes  gone." 

Dickens,  Nicholas  Nicldeby,  xix. 
=Syn.  Antagonist,  Opponent,  etc.    See  adversary. 

II.  a.  If.  Inimical;  hostile;  opposed. 

They  .  .  .  every  day  grow  more  enemy  to  God. 

Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  In  international  law,  belonging  to  a  public 
enemy ;  belonging  to  a  hostile  power  or  to  any 
of  its  subjects :  as,  enemy  property. 

Enemy  ship  does  not  make  enemy  goods. 

Eneyc.  Brit,  XIII.  195. 

enemylf,  v.  i.  [ME.  enemyen,  <  OF.  enemier, 
ennemier,  <  L.  inimicare,  make  hostile,  <  inimi- 
cus,  hostile,  an  enemy :  see  enem.y'^,  «.]  To  be 
hostile.     Wyclif. 

enemy^  (en'e-mi),  n.  A  dialectal  corruption  of 
anemone. 

Doon  i'  the  woild'  eyiemies. 

Tennyson,  Northern  Farmer  (0.  S.). 

enemy^,  ».    A  dialectal  (Scotch)  corruption  of 

emmet. 
enemy-cllit  (en'e -mi-chit),  n.     The  female  of 

the  stickleback."  [Local,  Eng.] 
enemytet,  »*•    An  obsolete  form  of  enmity. 
enepiaermic  (en-ep-i-dfer'mik),  a.     [<  Gr.  iv, 

in,  +  NL.  epidermis  +  4c.']    In  med.,  upon  the 

surface  of  the  skin :  used  of  the  treatment  of 

diseases  by  applying  remedies,   as  plasters, 

blisters,  etc.,  to  the  skxn. 
enerdt,  v.  i.     [MB.  enerden,  <.  en-  +  erden,  <  AS. 

eardian,  dwell,  <  eard,  country :  see  eard.]    To 

dwell;  live. 

Ofte  faght  that  freike  &  folke  of  the  Cit^, 
With  Enmys  enerdande  in  ylis  aboute. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  \.  12857. 

energetic  (en-6r-jet'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  hepyijriKdg, 
active,  <  hepyelv,  be  in  action,  operate,  tr.  ef- 
fect, <  hepydg,  at  work,  active:  see  energy.] 
Possessing,  exerting,  or  manifesting  energy; 
specifically,  acting  or  operating  with  force  and 
vigor;  powerful  in  action  or  effect;  forcible; 
vigorous :  as,  an  energetic  man  or  government ; 
energetic  measures,  laws,  or  medicines. 

If  then  we  will  conceive  of  God  truly,  and,  as  far  as  we 
can,  adequately,  we  must  look  upon  him  not  only  as  an 
eternal,  but  also  aa  a  being  eternally  en^rgetick. 

N.  Grew,  Cosmologia  Sacra,  i.  1. 
Nitric  acid  of  40°  is  too  energetic  and  costly. 

W.  H.  Wahl,  Galvanoplastic  Manipulations,  p.  34. 
The  most  energetic  element  in  contemporary  socialism 
is  political  rather  than  economical. 

Rae,  Contemp.  Socialism,  p.  106. 
=Syn.  Strenuous,  assiduous,  potent. 
energetical  (en-er-jet'i-kal),  a.    [<  energetic  + 
-al,]     Same  as  energetic.     [Eare.] 

He  would  do  veneration  to  that  person  whose  name  he 
saw  to  be  energetical  and  triumphant  over  devils. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (fi^.  1835),  I.  270. 

energetically  (en-fer-jet'l-kal-i)?,  adv.    With 

force  and  vigor;  with  energy  and  effect. 
energeticalness   (en-6r-jet'i-kal-nes),  n.    The 

quality  of  being  energetic;   activity;  vigor. 

Scott. 
energetics  (en-er-jet'iks),  n.     [PI.  of  energetic  : 

see  -ics.]    The  science  of  the  general  laws  of 

energy. 

A  science  whose  subjects  are  material  bodies  and  physi- 
cal phenomena  in  general,  and  which  it  is  proposed  to  call 
the  science  of  energetics. 

Ra/nkine,  Proc.  of  Phil.  Soc.  of  Glasgow,  May  2,  1856. 


energy 

energic  (e-n6r'jik),  a.     [Formerly  energich;  < 

F.  ^nergigue  =  Sp.  en6rgico  =  Pg.  It.  energicu 
(cf.  D.  G.  energiseh  =  Dan.  Sw.  energish),  <  Gr. 
hepySg,  at  work,  active:  see  energy.]  1.  Ener- 
getic; endowed  with  or  manifesting  energy. 
[Rare.  ] 

Arise,  as  in  that  elder  time, 
Wai-m,  energick,  chaste,  sublime  I 

Collins,  The  Passions. 
To  me  hath  Heaven  with  bounteous  hand  assigned 
Energic  Reason  and  a  shaping  mind. 

Coleridge,  On  a  Friend. 

2.  In  physics,  exhibiting  energy  or  force;  pro- 
ducing direct  physical  effect;  acting;  operat- 
ing :  as,  heat  is  an  energic  agent. 

energical  (e-ner'ji-kal),  a.  [<  energic  +  -al] 
Same  as  energic. 

The  learned  and  moderate  of  the  reformed  churches 
abhor  the  foppery  of  such  conceits,  and  confess  our  poUty 
to  be  productive  of  more  energical  and  powerful  preach- 
ers than  any  church  in  Europe. 

Waterhouse,  Apol.  for  Learning  (1653),  p.  85. 

energico  (e-ner'je-ko),  o.  [It.:  see  energic]  In 
music,  energetic :  indicating  a  passage  to'  be 
rendered  with  strong  articulation  and  accentu- 
ation. 

energize  (en'6r-jiz),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  energized, 
ppr.  energizing.  [<  energy  +  4ze.]  I,  trans. 
To  endow  with  energy ;  impart  active  force  or 
strength  to ;  make  ■vigorous. 

First  comes,  of  course,  the  creation  of  matter,  its  cha- 
otic or  nebulous  condition,  and  the  energizing  of  it  by  the 
brooding  spirit.  Science,  III.  600. 

II.  intrans.  To  act  with  energy  or  force ;  op- 
erate -with  vigor;  act  in  producing  an  effect. 

Those  nobler  ecstasies  of  energizing  love,  of  which  flesh 
and  blood,  the  animal  part  of  us,  can  no  more  partake  than 
it  can  inherit  heaven.  Horsley,  Works,  III.  xxv. 

Also  spelled  energise. 
energizer  (en'er-ji-zer),  n.    One  who  or  that 
which  gives  energy,  or  acts  in  producing  an 
effect.    Also  spelled  energiser. 

Every  energy  is  necessarily  situate  between  two  sub- 
stantives: an  energizer,  which  is  active,  and  a  subject, 
which  is  passive.  Harris,  Hermes,  L  9. 

energumen  (en-6r-gu'men),  n.  [=  F.  ^ergv- 
mene  =  Sp.  energumeno  =  Pg.  It.  energumeno, 
<  L.  energumentis,  <  Gr.  evepyov/ievog,  ppr.  pass, 
of  hepyelv,  effect,  execute,  work  on :  see  ener- 
getic, energy.]  One  possessed  by  an  evil  spirit; 
a  demoniac.  In  the  early  church  the  energumenswere 
officially  recognized  as  a  separate  class,  to  be  benefited 
spiritually  and  mentally  by  special  prayer  for  them,  fre- 
quent benediction,  and  daily  imposition  of  the  exorcist's 
hands. 

There  have  been  also  some  unhappy  sectaries,  viz.: 
Quakers  and  Seekers,  and  other  ^Mc\iEnergumens  (pardon 
me,  reader,  that  I  have  thought  them  so),  which  have 
given  uggly  disturbances  to  these  good  spirited  men  in 
their  temple-work.  C.  Mather,  Mag.  Chris.,  i.  3. 

The  Catechumens,  Energumens,  and  Penitents,  says  S. 
Dionysius,  are  allowed  to  hear  the  holy  modulation  of 
Psalms,  and  the  Divine  recitation  of  sacred  Scripture,  but 
the  Church  invites  them  not  to  behold  the  sacred  works 
and  mysteries  that  follow. 

J.  M.  Neale,  Eastern  Church,  L  208. 

energy  (en'6r-ji),  «. ;  pi.  energies  (-jiz).    [=  D. 

G.  energie  =  Dan.  Sw.  energi,  <  F.  Si.ergie=  Sp. 
energia  =  Pg.  It.  energia,  <  LL.  energia^  <  Glx. 
evipyem,  action,  operation,  actuality,  <  evcpy^g, 
active,  effective,  later  form  of  heprydg,  at  work, 
active,  etc.,  <  h,  in,  +  epyov  =  E.  work.]  1. 
The  actual  exertion  of  power;  power  exerted; 
strength  in  action;  vigorous  operation. 

The  world  was  compact,  and  held  together  by  its  own 
bulk  and  energy.  Bacon,  Physical  Fables,  i.,  ExpL 

There  is  no  part  of  matter  that  does  ever,  by  its  sensible 
qualities,  discover  any  power  or  energy,  or  give  us  ground  ■ 
to  imagine  that  it  could  produce  anything. 

Hume,  Human  Understanding,  i.  §  7. 

The  last  series  of  cognate  terms  are  act,  operation,  ener- 
gy. They  are  all  mutually  convertible,  as  all  denotlnn 
the  present  exertion  or  exercise  of  a  power,  a  faculty,  or 
a  habit.  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Metaphysics,  viL 

We  must  exercise  our  own  minds  ■with  concentrated  and 
continuous  energy.  Channing,  Perfect  Life,  p.  19. 

My  desire,  like  all  strongest  hopes. 
By  its  own  energy  fulflird  itself. 

Tennyson,  Gardener's  Daughter. 

3.  Activity  considered  as  a  characteristic;  ha- 
bitual putting  forth  of  power  or  strength,  phys- 
ical or  mental,  or  readiness  to  exert  it. 

Something  of  indescribable  barbaric  magnificence,  spir- 
itualized into  a  grace  of  movement  superior  to  the  energy 
of  the  North  and  the  extravagant  fervor  of  the  Bast. 

Howells,  Venetian  Life,  ". 

3.  The  exertion  of  or  capacity  for  a  particular 
kind  of  force ;  action  or  the  power  of  acting  in 
any  manner;  special  ability  or  agency:  used  of 
the  active  faculties  or  modes  of  action  regard- 
ed severally,  and  often  in  the  plural :  as,  orear 
tive  energy;  the  energies  of  mind  and  body. 


energy 

The  work  of  reform  required  all  the  energies  of  his  pow- 
erful mind,  backed  by  the  royal  authority. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  B. 

4.  In  the  Aristotelian  philos.,  actuality;  reali- 
zation ;  existence ;  the  being  no  longer  in  germ 
or  in  posse,  but  in  life  or  in  esse :  opposed  to 

power,  potency,  OV potentiality.  Thus,  first  energy  is 
the  state  of  acquired  habit ;  second  energy,  the  exercise 
of  a  habit :  one  when  he  has  learned  to  sing  ia  a  singer  in 
first  energy;  when  he  is  singing,  he  is  a  singer  in  second 
energy.    See  act. 

5.  A  fact  of  acting  or  actually  being. 

All  verbs  that  are  strictly  so  called  denote  energies. 

Harris,  Hermes,  i.  9. 

6.  Inrhet.,  the  quality  of  awakening  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  reader  or  hearer,  and  bringing  the 
meaning  of  what  is  saidhome  to  him ;  liveliness. 

Who  did  ever,  in  Frencli  authors,  see 
The  comprehensive  English  energy? 

Roscommon,  On  Translated  Verse. 

Waller  was  smooth ;  but  Dryden  taught  to  join 
The  varying  verse,  the  full  resounding  line. 
The  long  majestic  march,  and  energy  divine. 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Horace,  II.  i.  269. 

7.  In  physics :  (a)  Half  the  sum  of  the  masses 
of  the  particles  of  a  system  each  multiplied 
by  the  square  of  its  velocity;  half  the  vis  viva. 
See  vis  viva.  This  sense,  introduced  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Young,  is  now  obsolete.  It  gave  rise  to  the  following, 
which  was  introduced  about  1850  by  Sir  William  Thom- 
son, and  is  now  widely  current.  (Jj)  Half  the  great- 
est value  to  which  the  sum  of  the  masses  of  all 
the  particles  of  a  given  system  each  multiplied 
by  the  square  of  its  velocity,  could  attain  ex- 
cept for  friction,  viscosity,  and  other  forces  de- 
pendent on  the  velocities  of  the  particles;  oth- 
erwise, the  amount  of  work  (see  work)  which  a 
given  system  could  perform  were  it  not  for  re- 
sistance dependent  on  the  velocities.  The  law  of 
energy  is  precisely  the  principle  that  these  two  definitions 
are  equivalent.  This  law  applies  solely  to  forces  depen- 
dent alone  on  the  relative  positions  of  particles  —  that 
is,  to  attractions,  repulsions,  and  their  resultants.  It  is 
shown  mathematically  that,  taking  any  two  level  or  equi- 
potentlal  surfaces  (see  equipotential)  which  a  particle 
might  traverse  in  its  motion,  the  difference  of  the  squares 
of  its  velocities  as  it  passed  through  them  would  be  the 
same  no  matter  from  what  point  of  space  it  started,  nor 
what  might  be  the  direction  and  velocity  of  its  initial  mo- 
tion. Thus,  the  square  of  the  velocity  at  any  instant  could 
be  deduced  from  that  at  any  other  by  simply  adding  or 
subtracting  a  quantity  dependent  merely  on  the  positions 
at  these  instants.  In  like  manner,  if  a  number  of  parti- 
cles were  moving  about,  subject  to  mutual  attractions  and 
repulsions,  it  is  shown  in  dynamics  that  if  to  the  sum  of 
the  masses,  each  multiplied  by  the  square  of  its  velocity, 
be  added  a  certain  quantity  dependent  only  on  the  posi- 
tions of  the  particles  at  that  instant,  this  last  sum  would 
remain  constant  throughout  the  motion.  Of  these  quan- 
tities, half  the  mass  of  a  particle  into  the  square  of  its 
velocity  is  termed  its  actual  energy,  or  energy  of  motion 
—  that  is,  its  kinetic  activity;  while  the  quantity  to  be 
added  to  the  sum  of  the  actual  energy  in  order  to  obtain  a 
constant  sum  is  termed  the  potential  energy — that  is,  the 
latent  or  slumbering  activity,  or  energy  of  position;  the 
constant  sum  being  termed  the  total  energy.  The  corre- 
sponding general  principle  of  physics  Is  that  the  total  en- 
ergy of  the  physical  universe  is  constant ;  this  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  persistence  or  conservation  of  energy.  (See  he- 
low.)  Examples  of  actual  energy  are  the  energy  of  sensi- 
ble motion  as  in  a  moving  cannon-ball,  of  sound-waves,  of 
heat ;  of  potential  energy,  the  energy  of  position  of  a  weight 
raised  above  the  earth,  of  elasticity  as  in  a  bent  bow,  of 
electricity,  chemical  combination,  etc.  Potential  or  po- 
sitional energy  and  actual  or  kinetic  energy  are  in  in- 
cessant interconversion ;  for  positional  energy  implies 
force,  or  a  tendency  to  motion,  as  much  as  kinetic  energy 
implies  motion  or  change  of  position.  Thus,  in  the  case 
of  a  swinging  pendulum,  the  actual  energy  is  null  at  the 
turning-points  at  the  extremities  of  the  swing,  while  the 
potential  energy  is  at  its  minimum  when  the  center  of 
gravity  is  lowest ;  and  the  oscillation,  but  for  resistances 
(as  friction),  would  continue  forever.  Another  equivalent 
version  of  the  law  of  energy  is  as  follows :  Sijppose  a  sys- 
tem of  bodies  were  moving  under  the  influence  of  those 
positional  forces  to  which  the  law  exclusively  applies,  and 
suppose  that  at  any  one  instant  all  the  particles  were  to 
strike  squarely  against  elastic  surfaces  so  as  to  have  the 
directions  of  their  motions  reversed,  but  their  velocities 
otherwise  unaltered;  then  the  whole  series  of  motions 
would  be  performed  backward,  so  that  the  particles  would 
again  pass  through  the  same  positions  they  had  already 
passed  through,  and  in  the  same  intervals  of  time,  but  in 
the  reverse  order.  Thus,  a  squarely  rebounding  cannon- 
ball  in  vacuo  would  move  backward  over  the  same  trajec- 
tory, and  with  the  same  velocities,  as  in  its  forward  motion, 
plunging  into  the  mouth  of  the  cannon  again  with  exactly 
the  velocity  with  which  it  had  issued. 

The  heat  which  any  ray,  luminous  or  nonluminous,  is 
competent  to  generate  is  the  true  measure  of  the  energy 
of  the  ray.  Tyndall,  Kadiation,  §  9. 

The  quantity  of  energy  can  always  be  expressed  as  that 

of  a  body  of  a  definite  mass  moving  with  a  definite  velocity. 

Clerk  Maxwell,  Matter  and  Motion,  art.  xcvii. 

If  we  multiply  half  the  momentum  of  every  particle  of 
a  body  by  its  velocity,  and  add  all  the  results  together,  we 
shall  get  what  is  called  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  body. 

W.  K.  Clifford,  Lectures,  II.  29. 

Correlation  of  energies  or  of  forces,  the  transformabil- 
ity  of  one  form  of  energy  into  another.  Thus,  for  example, 
when  mechanical  energy  disappears,  as  in  friction  when 
a  railroad-train  is  stopped  at  a  station,  or  in  percussion 
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when  a  cannon-ball  is  arrested  by  a  target,  some  other 
form  of  energy,  chiefiy  heat,  is  produced  in  its  place ; 
nioreover,  there  is  a  definite  numerical  relation  exist- 
ing between  the  energy  expended  and  the  heat  which  is 
produced  as  its  equivalent.  (See  equivalent.)  A  water- 
wheel  is  an  arrangement  for  transforming  the  energy  of 
water  mto  some  other  form  of  mechanical  energy,  as  (or 
sawing  wood  or  grinding  corn ;  a  steam-engine  is  used  to 
transform  the  potential  chemical  energy  of  coal  or  wood 
and  oxygen  of  the  air  iuto  mechanical  energy,  as  in  a  mill ; 
and  in  a  voltaic  battery  the  potential  energy  of  the  zinc 
and  acid  is  transformed  into  the  energy  of  an  electric  our- 
rent,  and  this  in  turn  may  be  transformed  into  light  and 
heat,  or  mechanical  motion,  or  chemical  separation  (as  in 
electroplating).  It  is  found,  however,  that  in  every  trans- 
formation, while  no  energy  is  absolutely  lost,  a  consider- 
able portion  is  lost  as  useful  or  available  energy,  being 
transformed  into  useless  heat;  further,  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  process  which  is  continually  going  on  is  a  change 
from  a  higher  type  of  energy  to  a  lower,  as  from  heat  at 
a  high  temperature  to  heat  at  a  lower— that  is,  a  degra- 
dation or  dissipation  of  energy.  If  the  change  were  to 
go  on  until  all  bodies  were  at  the  same  temperature, 
then  no  work  of  any  kind  would  be  possible.  The  prin- 
cipal stores  of  energy  on  the  earth,  available  for  the  pur- 
poses necessary  to  human  life  and  comfort,  are :  (a)  the 
energy  of  coal,  wood,  oil,  and  other  combustibles;  (6)  of 
water  in  motion,  or  in  an  elevated  position ;  (c)  of  air  in 
motion,  as  the  wind ;  Id)  the  muscular  energy  of  animals. 
To  these  might  be  added  the  energy  of  direct  solar  radia- 
tion, the  energy  of  the  tides,  and  some  others  of  less  im- 
portance. The  source  of  all  these  forms  of  energy,  except 
that  of  the  tides,  is  to  be  found  in  the  radiant  energy  of 
the  sun.— Energy  of  recoil,  the  capacity  (or  work  which  a 
body  has  upon  a  recoil,  as  a  gun  when  fired. —  Energy  of 
rotation  or  translation,  the  capacity  of  a  body  (or  do- 
ing work  in  virtue  of  its  motion  of  rotation  or  translation. 
Seemoifon.— Extensive  energy,  the  number  of  different 
cooperating  powers  which  enter  into  a  mental  state.  The 
phrase  is  also  applied  to  a  kind  of  elasticity.— Radiant 
energy,  that  form  of  energy  which  is  emitted  by  a  hot 
body  and  which  is  propagated  by  undulations  in  the  lu- 
miniferous  ether  at  a  rate  of  about  186,000  miles  per  sec- 
ond, as  the  energy  sent  out  by  a  stove,  by  the  electric  arc- 
light,  or  by  the  sun.  Every  body  sends  out  radiant  energy, 
whatever  its  temperature,  but  as  its  temperature  rises  the 
amount  increases,  and  to  the  sum  of  rays  before  emitted 
are  added  others  of  shorter  and  shorter  wave-length. 
When  the  temperature  of  a  solid  body  is  raised  to  about 
600°  C.  it  begins  to  be  luminous — that  is,  to  radiate  rays 
of  red  light — and  as  it  grows  hotter  it  emits  rays  corre- 
sponding to  the  successive  colors  of  the  spectrum.  At  1500° 
C.  it  becomes  white-hot  —  that  is,  radiates  all  the  rays  of 
the  spectrum.  That  portion  of  radiant  energy  which  is 
incapable  of  affecting  the  eye  is  generally  spoken  of  as 
radiant  heat,  in  distinction  from  radiant  light.  See  heat, 
light,  spectrum.— The  law  of  the  conservation  of  en- 
ergy or  of  force,  the  law  that,  fundamentally  speaking, 
there  are  no  forces  in  nature  to  which  the  law  of  energy 
does  not  apply ;  the  principle  that  the  total  energy  of  the 
universe  is  constant,  no  energy  being  created  or  destroyed 
in  any  of  the  processes  of  nature,  every  gain  or  loss  in  one 
form  of  energy  corresponding  precisely  to  a  loss  or  gain  in 
some  other  form  or  forms.  (See  correlation  of  energies.) 
This  is  the  great  fundamental  principle  of  modern  physics ; 
it  was  perhaps  first  enunciated  by  K.  F.  Mohr  in  1837, 
though  several  physicists  were  independently  led  to  its 
discovery.  Those  uniformities  of  nature  which  present 
phenomena  of  irreversible  actions — such  as  friction  and 
other  resistances,  the  conduction  of  heat  and  the  phenom- 
ena of  the  second  law  of  thermodynamics  in  general, 
chemical  reactions,  the  growth  and  development  of  or- 
ganic forms,  etc. —  cannot,  according  to  this  doctrine,  re- 
sult from  the  laws  of  force  alone,  but  are  to  be  account- 
ed as  statistical  uniformities,  due  to  vast  numbers  of  for- 
tuitously moving  molecules.  =  Syn.  2.  Activity,  intensity, 
push,  stir,  zeal. 

enervate  (e-nSr'vat  or  en'er-vat),  v.  t. ;  pret. 
and  pp.  enervated,  ppr.  enervating.  [<  L.  ener- 
vatus,  pp.  of  enervare,  deprive  of  nerves  or 
sinews,  weaken:  see  enerve."]  1.  To  deprive  of 
nerve,  force,  or  strength;  weaken;  render  fee- 
ble: as,  idleness  and  voluptuous  indulgences 
enervate  the  body. 

For  great  empires,  while  they  stand,  do  enervate  and  de- 
stroy the  forces  of  the  natives  which  they  have  subdued, 
resting  upon  their  owne  protecting  forces. 

Bacon,  Vicissitude  of  Things. 

Sheepish  softness  often  enervates  those  who  are  bred  like 
fondlings  at  home.  Loclce. 

It  is  the  tendency  of  a  tropical  climate  to  enervate  a  peo- 
ple, and  thus  fit  them  to  become  the  subjects  of  a  despot- 
ism. Everett,  Orations,  p.  11. 

2.  Figuratively,  to  deprive  of  force  or  applica- 
bility; render  ineffective ;  refute. 

Quoth  he,  it  stands  me  much  upon 
T'  enervate  this  objection. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  II.  i.  706. 

3.  To  cut  the  nerves  of:  as,  to  enervate  a  horse. 
=Syn.  1.  To  enfeeble,  unnerve,  debilitate,  paralyze,  un- 
string, relax. 

enervate  (e-ner'vat  or  en'6r-vat),  a.  [<  L.  ener- 
vatus,  pp.:"  see  the  verb.]  Weakened;  weak; 
enervated. 

The  soft  enervate  Lyre  is  drown'd 
In  the  deep  Organ's  more  majestick  Sound. 

Congreve,  Hymn  to  Harmony. 

Without  these  intervening  storms  of  opposition  to  ex- 
ercise his  faculties,  he  would  become  enervate,  negligent, 
and  presumptuous.  Goldsmith,  National  Concord. 

enervation  (en-6r-va'shon),  n.  [=  F.  enerva- 
tion =  Sp.  enervacion  =  Pg.  enervagSo  =  It. 
enervazione,  <  LL.  enervatio(n-),  <  L.  enervare, 
enerve:  see  enerve,  enervate.'^    The  act  of  en- 


enfeeblement 

ervating,  or  the  state  of  being  enervated;  re- 
duction or  weakening  of  strength;  effeminacy. 
This  colour  of  meliority  and  pre-eminence  is  a  sign  uf 
enervation  and  weakness. 

Bacon,  Colours  of  Good  and  Evil. 
This  day  of  shameful  bodily  enervation,  when,  from  one 
end  of  life  to  the  other,  such  multitudes  never  taste  the 
sweet  weariness  that  follows  accustomed  toil. 

Hawthorne,  Blithedale  Homance,  x. 

enervative  (e-ner'va-tiv  or  en'er-va-tiv),  a.  [< 
enervate  +  -ive.l  If aving  power  or  a  tendency 
to  enervate ;  weakening.     [Rare.] 

enervet  (e-n6rv'),  v.  t.  [=  D.  enerveren  =  G. 
enerviren  =  Dan.  enervere  =  Sw.  enervera,  <  F. 
enerver  =  Sp.  Pg.  enervar  =  It.  enervare,  <  L. 
enervare,  take  out  the  nerves  or  sinews,  \  ener- 
vis,  enervus,  without  nerves  or  sinews,  <  e,  out, 
-t-  nervus,  nerve,  sinew:  see  nerve.  Cf.  ener- 
vate.']   To  weaken ;  enervate. 

Such  object  hath  the  power  to  soften  and  tame 
Severest  temper,  smoothe  the  rugged'st  brow, 
Enerve  ...  at  will  the  manliest,  resolutest  breast. 

Milton,  P.  B,.,ii.  165. 
Age  has  enerv'd  her  charms  so  much. 
That  fearless  all  her  eyes  approach. 

Dorset,  Antiquated  Coquet. 

enervose  (e-ner'v6s),  a.  [<  L.  enervis,  enervus, 
without  nerves  or  sinews  (see  enerve),  -t-  -o«e.] 
In  iot.,  without  nerves  or  veins:  applied  to 
leaves. 

enervous  (e-ner'vus),  a.  [<  L.  enervis,  enervus, 
without  nerves  or  sinews  (see  enerve),  +  -ous. 
Ct.  enervose.']  Without  force ;  weak;  powerless. 
[Eare.] 

They  thought  their  whole  party  safe  ensconced  behind 

the  sheriffs  of  London  and  Middlesex,  with  their  partisans 

of  ignoramus ;  and  that  the  law  was  enervous  as  to  them. 

State  Trials,  Stephen  College,  an.  1681. 

enest,  adv.    A  Middle  English  form  of  once. 

eneuch,  eneugh  (f-nuch'),  a.,  «.,  and  adv. 
Scotch  forms  of  enough. 

He  that  has  just  eneuch  may  soundly  sleep, 

The  o'ercome  only  (ashes  (oik  to  keep.      Ritmsay. 

enfamet,  »•     A  Middle  English  form  of  infamy. 

Testament  of  Love. 
en  famille  (on  fa-mely').     [F. :  en,  in;  famille, 
family.]    With  one's  family ;  domestically;  at 
home. 

Deluded  mortals  whom  the  great 

Choose  for  companions  tete-k-t6te. 

Who  at  their  dinners  en  famille 

Get  leave  to  sit  where'er  you  will.  Swift. 

enfaminet,  v.     [ME.  enfamynen,  enfaminien;  < 
e«-i  +  famine.]     I.  trans.  To  make  hungry; 
famish. 
II.  intrans.  To  become  hungry ;  famish. 

His  folke  forpyned 
■  Of  werynesse,  and  also  enfamyned. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1.  2429. 

enfamisht  (en-fam'ish),  V.  t.  [<  en-1  +  famish.] 
To  famish. 

enfarcet,  v.  t.  [Also  infarce  ;  <  OF.  enfarcir,  < 
L.  infarcire,  infercire,  stuff  into,  stuff,  <  in,  in, 
+  far cire,  stu&:  see  e»-i  and /arce,i;.]  To  fill; 
stuff. 

Not  with  bellies,  but  with  souls,  replenished  and  en- 
farced  with  celestial  meat.    Beoon,  Potation  for  Lent,  1. 91. 

enf auncet,  n.  A  Middle  English  form  of  infancy. 

enfauntt,  «.  A  Middle  English  form  of  infant. 
Seefaunt. 

enfavort,  enfavourt,  v.  t.  [<  en-^  -¥■  favor,  fa- 
vour.]   To  favor. 

If  any  shall  enfavour  me  so  far  as  to  convince  me  of  any 
error  therein,  I  shall  in  the  second  edition  .  .  .  return 
him  both  my  thanks  and  amendment. 

*       Fuller,  Pisgah  Sight,  I. 

enfeart)  v.  t.  [<  enA  +  fear^.]  To  alarm;  put 
in  fear. 

But  now  a  woman's  look  his  hart  enfeares. 

T.  Hudson,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Judith,  v.  38. 

enfectt,  v.  t.  Ajo.  obsolete  variant  of  infect. 
enfeeble  (en-fe'bl),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  enfee- 
hled,  ppr.  enfeebling.  [Formerly  also  infeeble ; 
<  ME.  enfeblen,  <  OP.  enfeblir,  enfebleir,  enjiellir, 
enfoiblir  (=  Pr.  enfeblir)  (ef .  OF.  Pr.  afeblir),  en- 
feeble, <  en-  +  feble,  feeble :  see  enA  and  fee- 
ble.] To  make  feeble ;  deprive  of  strength ;  re- 
duce the  strength  or  force  of ;  weaken ;  debili- 
tate ;  enervate :  as,  intemperance  enfeebles  the 
body;  long  wars  enfeeble  a  state. 
We  by  synne  enfeblen  our  feith. 

Wyclif,  Select  Works  (ed.  Arnold),  I.  94. 
So  much  hath  hell  debased,  and  pain 
Enfeebled  me,  to  what  I  was  in  heaven. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ix.  488. 
Some  .  .  .  enfeeble  their  understandings  by  sordid  and 
brutish  business.  Jer.  Taylor,  Holy  Living. 

=  Syn.  See  list  under  enerua^e. 
enfeeblement  (en-fe'bl-ment),  n.     [<  enfeeble 
+  -ment.]     The  act  of  enfeebling,  or  the  state 
of  being  enfeebled ;  enervation ;  weakness. 


enfeebler 

enfeebler   (en-fe'bl^r),  n.    One  who  or  that 
which  enfeebles  or  weakens. 
Bane  of  every  manly  art, 
Sweet  enfeebler  of  the  heart ! 
O,  too  pleasing  is  thy  strain, 
Hence,  to  southern  climes  f4:ain. 

Philips,  To  Signora  Cuzzino. 

enfeeblisht  (en-fe'blish),  v.  t.     [<  ME.  enfe- 

blishen,  <  OF.  enfebliss-,  stem  of  certain  parts  of 

enfeblir,  enfeeble :  see  enfeeble  and  -isK^.']    To 

enfeeble. 

Who  of  his  neijbore  eny  thing  of  thes  askith  to  borwe, 
and  it  were  enfeblished  [var.  feblid]  or  deed,  the  lord  not 
present,  he  shal  be  compelled  tqseeld. 

Wyclif,  Ex.  xxU.  14  (Oxf.). 
enfefft,  v.  t.    See  enfeoff. 
enfeffementt,  «•     See  enfeoffment. 
enfellowsMpt,  v.  t.     [ME.  enfelausMppe  (HaUi- 

well) ;  <  enA  +  fellowship.']     To  accompany, 
enfelont  (en-fel'gn),  i).  t     [<  e»-i  + /e?o».]    To 
render  fierce,  cruel,  or  frantic. 

With  that,  like  one  enfelon'd  or  distraught, 
She  forth  did  rome  whether  her  rage  her  bore. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V.  viii.  48. 

enfeoff  (en-fef),  v.  t.  [Formerly  also  infeoff; 
the  spelling,  as  also  in  the  simple  feoff,  q.  v.,  is 
artificial,  after  the  ML.  (Law  L.)  form  infeof- 
fare,  infeofare,  feoffare ;  prop,  spelled  enfeff,  < 
ME.  enfeffen,  <  OF.  enfeffer,  enfeofer  (ML.  reflex 
infeoffare,  infeofare),  <  e?j-  (L.  in-)  +  feffer,  in- 
vest with  a  fief:  see  feoff,  v.]  \.  in  law,  to 
give  a  feud  to ;  hence,  to  invest  with  a  fee ; 
give  any  corporeal  hereditament  to  in  fee  sim- 
ple or  fee  taU. 

Alsoe,  that  as  often  as  It  shall  happen  that  seaven  of 
the  said  £feoffee8  dye,  those  seaven  who  shall  be  then 
liveing  shall  enffeoffe  of  the  premisses  certain  other  honest 
men.  English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  256. 

The  dispossessed  Franks  of  Armenia  and  Palestine  .  .  . 
he  evtfeoffed  with  estates  of  land  in  Cyprus. 

Stubbe,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  165. 

Sf.  Figuratively,  to  surrender  or  give  up. 
The  skipping  king  .  .  . 
Grew  a  companion  to  the  common  streets, 
Enfeoff'd  himself  to  popularity. 

Shale.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  iii.  2. 

enfeoffment  (en-fef'ment),  n.  [<  ME.  enfeffe- 
ment,  <  OF.  enfeffement,  <  enfeffer,  enfeoff:  see 
enfeoff  and  -ment.']  Li  law :  (a)  The  act  of  giv- 
ing the  fee  simple  of  an  estate.  (6)  The  in- 
strument or  deed  by  which  one  is  invested  with 
the  fee  of  an  estate,  (c)  The  estate  thus  ob- 
tained. 

For  thee  y  ordeyned  paradijs ; 

Fnl  riche  was  thin  enfefement. 
Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  163. 

enfermt,  «>•  *•     A  Middle  English  variant  of 

affirm. 
emertilet,  "•  *■     {<.enA+ fertile.']    To  fertilize. 
The  rivers  Dee  .  ,  .  and  Done  make  way  for  themselves 
and  enfertHe  the  fields. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Camden's  Britain,  ii.  46. 

enfetter  (en-fet'6r),  V.  t.  [<  e»-l  +  fetter.]  To 
fetter ;  bind  in  fetters. 

His  soul  is  so  enfettered  to  her  love, 

That  she  may  make,  unmake,  do  what  she  list. 

Shak.,  Othello,  ii.  3. 

enfever  (en-fe'ver),  V.  t.     [<  enA  +  fever,  after 
P.  enfl4forer.]    To  excite  fever  in.     [Rare.] 
In  vain  the  purer  stream 
Courts  him,  as  gently  the  green  bank  it  laves, 
To  blend  the  emfevering  draught  with  its  pellucid  waves. 
Anna  Seward,  Sonnets. 

enflercef  (en-fers'),  v.  t.  [<  en-^  +  fierce.]  To 
make  fierce. 

But  more  enfierced  through  his  currish  play, 
Him  sternly  grypt,  and,  hailing  to  and  fro, 
To  overthrow  him  strongly  did  assay. 

~      uer,  F.  Q.,  II.  iv.  8. 


enfilade  (en-fl-lad'),  »•  [<  F-  enfilade,  a  suite  of 
rooms,  a  string  (as  of  phrases,  etc.),  a  raking 
fire,  lit.  a  thread,  <  enfller,  thread,  string,  rake 
(a trench), rake  (a  vessel):  seeenfile.]  Milit.,a, 
line  or  straight  passage ;  specifically,  the  situ- 
ation of  a  place,  or  of  a  body  of  men,  which  may 
be  raked  with  shot  through  its  whole  length. 
enfilade  (en-fi-lad'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  enfiladed, 
^pT.  enfilading,  [i  enfilade,  n.]  JlfiMt,  to  pierce, 
scour,  or  rake  with  shot  through  the  whole 
length,  as  a  work  or  line  of  troops ;  be  in  a 
position  to  attack  (a  military  work  or  a  line  of 
troops)  in  this  manner. 

The  Spaniards,  carrying  the  tower,  whose  guns  com- 
pletely enfiladed  it,  obtained  possession  of  this  important 
pass  into  the  beleaguered  city.  Preseott,  Ferd.  and  Isa. ,  i.  7. 

While  this  was  going  on,  Sherman  was  confronting  a 
rebel  battery  which  erifiladed  the  road  on  which  he  was 
marching.  IT.  S.  Grant,  Personal  Memoirs,  I.  605. 

A  strong  and  well-constructed  earth- work,  which  was  so 
placed  as  to  enfilade  the  narrow  and  difficult  channel  for 
a  mile  below.  J.  R.  Soley,  Blockade  and  Cruisers,  p.  216. 
Enfllading  battery,    See  battery. 
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enfilet  (en-fil'),  v.  t.  [<  OF.  enfiler,  F.  enfiler, 
thread,  string,  rake  (a  trench),  rake  (a  vessel), 
=  Sp.  enfilar  =  Pg.  enfiar  =  It.  infilare,  <  ML. 
infilare,  put  on  a  thread,  tliread,  string,  <  L.  in, 
on,  4-  filum,  a  thread:  seefile^,  n.  and  v.]  To 
put  on  a  thread;  thread ;  string. 

Thei  taughten  hym  a  lace  to  braied 

And  weue  a  purs,  and  to  enfile 

A  perle.  G^wer,  Conf.  Amant.,  vii. 

The  common  people  of  India  make  holes  through  th«m, 

and  so  wear  them  enfiled  as  carkans  and  collars  about 

their  neckes.  Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xxxvii.  6. 

enfiled  (en-fild'),  V-  a.  [Pp.  of  enfile,  v.]  In 
her.,  transfixing  and  carrying  any  object,  as  the 
head  of  a  man  or  beast:  said  of  a  sword  the 
blade  of  which  transfixes  the  object, 
enflret (en-fir')) "•*•  [<  en-^  +  fire.]  Toinflame; 
set  on  fire ;  kindle. 

It  glads  him  now  to  note  how  th'  Orb  of  Flame 
Which  girts  this  Globe  doth  not  enfire  the  Frame. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  i.  7. 

enfiamet,  v.    An  obsolete  variant  of  inflame. 

enflesh  (en-flesh'),  i>- 1.  [<  ero-i  +  flesh.]  It.  To 
incorporate  as  with  the  flesh  ;  embody ;  incar- 
nate. 

Vices  which  are  habituated,  inbred,  and  enfi£shed  in 
him.  Florio,  tr.  of  Montaigne's  Essays,  p.  173. 

3.  To  clothe  with  flesh.     [Bare.] 

What  though  the  skeletons  have  been  articulated  and 
enfieshed  ?  G.  D.  Boardman,  Creative  Week,  p.  57. 

enfleurage  (F.  pron.  on-fl6-razh'),  n.  [F.,  < 
en-,  <  L. in-,  -f-  fieur,  <  L.  fios (fior-), flower;  cf. 
infiorescence.]  The  process  of  extracting  deli- 
cate perfumes  from  flowers  by  the  agency  of 
inodorous  fats. 

enflowert  (en-flou'6r),  V.  t.  [Early  mod.  E. 
enfiore;  <  en-^  +  flower.]  To  cover  or  bedeck 
with  flowers. 

These  odorous  and  enfiowered  fields 
Are  none  of  thine ;  no,  here's  Elysium. 

B.  Jonson,  Case  is  Altered,  v.  1. 

enfold  (en-fold'),  V.  t.  See  infold. 
enfoliatet  (en-fo'li-at),  v.  t.  See  infoliate.. 
enforce  (en-fors'),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  enforced, 
ppr.  enforcing.  [Formerly  also  inforee  ;  <  ME. 
enforcen,  enforsen,  <  OF.  enforcer,  enforcier  (F. 
enfordr),  <  ML.  inforUa/re,  strengthen,  <  irh- 
+  fortiare,  strengthen,  <  fortia  (OF.  force), 
strength,  force :  see  forced,  and  cf.  afforce,  de- 
force, efforee.  Cf.  effort.]  I.  trans.  If.  To  in- 
crease the  force  or  strength  of ;  make  strong ; 
strengthen;  fortify. 

Hur  seemely  cities  too  sorowen  hem  all. 
Enforced  were  the  entres  with  egre  men  fele, 
That  hee  ne  might  in  that  marche  no  maner  wende. 
Alisaunder  of  UacedoirM  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  I.  908. 
And  what  there  is  of  vengeance  in  a  lion 
Chaf 'd  among  dogs  or  robb'd  of  his  dear  young, 
The  same,  enforced  more  terrible,  more  mighty, 
Expect  from  me.  Beau,  and  Fl.,  Philaster,  v.  3. 

2.  To  urge  or  impress  with  force  or  energy; 
make  forcible,  clear,  or  intelligible :  as,  to  en- 
force remarks  or  arguments. 

This  fable  contains  and  enforces  many  just  and  serious 
considerations.  Bacon,  Physical  Fables,  ii.,  Expl. 

3.  To  gain  or  extort  by  force  or  compulsion ; 
compel :  as,  to  enforce  obedience. 

Sometimes  with  lunatic  bans,  sometimes  with  prayers. 
Enforce  their  charity.  Shak.,  Lear,  ii.  3. 

My  business,  urging  on  a  present  haste, 
Enforceth  short  reply.       Ford,  Lady's  Trial,  i.  1. 

4.  To  put  or  keep  in  force ;  compel  obedience 
to;  cause  to  be  executed  or  performed:  as,  to 
enforce  laws  or  rules. 

Law  confines  itself  necessarily  to  such  duties  as  can  he 
enforced  by  penalties. 

H.  N.  Oxenham,,  Short  Studies,  p.  31. 

5+.  To  discharge  with  force ;  hurl ;  throw. 
As  swift  as  stones 
Enforced  from  the  old  Assyrian  slings. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  7. 

6.  To  impel;  constrain;  force.     [Archaic] 
For  competence  of  life  I  will  allow  you, 
That  lack  of  means  enforce  you  not  to  evil. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  y.  5. 
Through  fortune's  spight,  that  false  did  prove, 
I  am  infoTc'd  from  thee  to  part. 
The  Merchants  Daughter  (Child's  Ballads,  IV.  329). 
Thou  Shalt  live. 
If  any  soul  for  thee  sweet  life  will  give, 
Enforced  by  none. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  318. 

7t.  To  press  or  urge,  as  with  a  charge. 
If  he  evade  us  there, 
Enforce  him  with  his  envy  to  the  people. 

Slwk.,  Cor.,  ilL  3. 
Now,  when  I  come  to  inforee,  as  I  will  do, 
Your  cares,  your  watohings,  and  your  many  prayers, 
Your  more  than  many  gifts.    B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  i.  1. 
8t.  To  prove ;  evince. 


enforest 

Which  laws  in  such  case  we  must  obey,  unless  there  he 
reason  shewed,  which  may  necessarily  enforce  that  the  law 
of  reason,  or  of  God,  doth  enjoin  the  contrary. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity. 

9t.  To  force;  violate;  ravish.  Chaucer. —  lOf. 
Ee'flexively,  to  strain  one's  self;  put  forth  one's 
greatest  exertion.    Chaucer. 

Also  the  Cristene  men  enforcen  hem,  in  alle  maneres 
that  thei  mowen,  for  to  flghte,  and  for  to  desceyven  that 
on  that  other.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  137. 

=Syn   3.  Extort,  etc.    See  exact,  v.  t. 

Il.t  intrans.  1.  To  grow  strong;  become 
fierce  or  active ;  increase. 

Whan  Hervy  saugh  hym  so  delyuered,  he  hente  the  horse 
and  lepte  vp  lightly,  and  ran  in  to  the  presse  that  dide 
sore  encrese  and  enforse.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  u.  330. 

2.  To  strive;  exert  one's  self.  Chaucer.— 3. 
To  make  headway. 

Whanne  the  schip  was  rauysohid  and  myghte  not  en- 
force aghens  the  w^nd,  whanne  the  schip  was  gheuun  to 
the  blowingis  of  the  wynd,  we  weren  borun  with  cours  into 
an  yle  that  is  clepid  Cauda.  Wycl^,  Acts  xxvii.  16, 16. 
enforcet  (en-fors'),  n.  [<  enforce,  v.  Prop. 
force.]    Force;  strength;  power. 

These  shifts  refuted,  answer  thy  appellant, 
Though  by  his  blindness  maim  d  for  high  attempts, 
Who  now  defies  thee  thrice  to  single  fight. 
As  a  petty  enterprise  of  small  enforce. 

Milton,  S.  A.,  L  1223. 

enforceable,  enforcible  (en-for'sa-bl,  -si-bl),  a. 
Capable  of  being  .enforced. 

Grounded  upon  plain  testimonies  of  Scripture,  and  en- 
forcible  by  good  reason.  Barrow,  Works,  I.  71. 
The  public  at  large  would  have  no  enforceable  right. 

E.  Pollock,  Land  Laws,  p.  14. 

enforcedly  (en-f  or'sed-li),  adv.    By  violence  or 
compulsion;  not  by  choice.     [Bare.] 
If  thou  didst  put  this  sour-cold  habit  on 
To  castigate  thy  pride,  'twere  well :  but  thou 
Dost  it  enforcedly;  thou  'dst  courtier  be  again. 

Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  iv.  S, 

enforcement  (en-fors'ment),  n.  [<  OF.  en- 
forcement, <  eriforcer,  enforce:  see  enforce.]  1. 
The  exercise  of  force ;  compulsory  or  constrain- 
ing action ;  compulsion ;  coercion.   [Archaic] 

Such  a  newe  herte  and  lusty  corage  vnto  the  lawe  warde 
canste  thou  neuer  come  by  of  thyne  owne  strength  and 
enforcement,  but  by  the  operacion  and  workinge  of  the 
spirite.  J.  Udall,  ProL  to  Komaus. 

At  my  enforcement  shall  the  king  unite 

Their  nuptial  hands.  Glover,  Athenaid,  xx. 

0  Goddess  1  hear  these  tuneless  numbers,  wrung 
By  sweet  enforcement  and  remembrance  dear. 

Keats,  Ode  to  Psyche. 

2.  That  which  enforces,  urges,  or  compels; 
constraining  or  impelling  power ;  effi^cient  mo- 
tive ;  impulse ;  exigence.     [Archaic] 

Let  gentleness  my  strong  enforcerMnt  be. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  ii.  7. 
The  Law  enjoyns  a  Penalty  as  an  enforcement  to  Obedi- 
ence. Selden,  Table-Talk,  p.  50. 
Kewards  and  punishments  of  another  life,  which  the 
Almighty  has  established  as  the  enforcements  of  his  law. 

Locke. 
■  His  assumption  of  our  flesh  to  his  divinity  was  an  en- 
forcement beyond  all  the  methods  of  wisdom  that  were 
ever  made  use  of  in  the  world.  Hammond,  Fundamentals. 

3.  The  act  of  enforcing;  the  act  of  giving  force 
or  effect  to,  or  of  putting  in  force ;  a  forcing 
upon  the  understanding  or  the  will:  as,  the 
enforcement  of  an  argument  by  illustrations; 
enforcement  of  the  laws  by  stringent  measures. 
—Enforcement  act,  an  act  for  enforcing  the  collection 
of  the  revenues  of  the  United  States,  passed  in  1833 
after  the  nullification  of  the  tariff  act  of  1832  by  South 
Carolina. 

enforcer  (en-f  or'sSr),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
compels,  constrains,  or  urges ;  one  who  effects 
by  violence ;  one  who  carries  into  effect. 

Julio.  With  my  soveraignes  leave 

I'll  wed  thee  to  this  man,  will  he,  nill  he. 
Phil.    Pardon  me,  sir,  I'll  be  no  love  enforcer: 

1  use  no  power  of  mine  unto  those  ends. 

Fletcher  {and  Rowley),  Maid  in  the  Mill,  v.  2. 

That  is  even  now  an  ineffective  speaking  to  which  grimaxje 

and  gesture  ("action,"  as  Demosthenes  called  them)  are 

not  added  as  enforcers.     Whitney,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVII.  767. 

enforcible,  a.    See  enforceable. 
enforcivet  (en-for'siv),  a.     [<  enforce  +  -ive.] 
Serving  or  tending  to  enforce  or  constrain  j 
compulsory. 

Cces.  But  might  we  not  win  Cato  to  our  friendship 
By  honouring  speeches,  nor  persuasive  gifts? 
Me.  Not  possible. 
Cces.  Norby  ej^omseusage? 

Chapman,  Ceesar  and  Pompey,  L  1. 

enforcivelyt  (en-for'siv-li),  adv.  By  enforce- 
ment; compulsorily.    Marston, 

enforest  (en-for'est),  V.  t.  [Formerly  also  e«- 
forrest;  <  OF.  enforester,  <  ML.  inforestare,  con- 
vert into  forest,  <  in,  in,  +  foresta,  forest:  see 
en-^  and  forest.]  To  turn  into  or  lay  under 
forest;  afforest. 
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Henry  the  Vlllth  en/arrested  the  grounds  thereabouts, 
.  .  .  though  they  never  attained  the  fuU  reputation  of  a 
lorrest  in  common  discourse. 

Fuller,  Worthies,  Middlesex. 
enformt  (en-fdrm'),  v.  t.    An  obsolete  variant 
01  informs. 

enforsootht,  v.  t.     [ME.  enforsothen;  <  e»-i  + 
forsooth.']    To  make  true;  rectify;  reform. 
Y  enforsothe  me  othir  wlulis, 
And  thinke  y  wolde  lyue  a  trewe  lijf. 

Political  Foems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  183. 

enfortt  (en-fort'),  v.  t.     [<  OF.  enfortw  =  Pr. 

enforUr  =  It.  infortire,  strengthen,  <  L.  in,  in, 

+  fortis,  strong :  see  fort,  and  of.  enforceA    To 

strengthen;  fortify. 

Aa  Salem  braveth  with  her  hilly  buUwarks 
Koundly  evfoHed,  soe  the  greate  Jehova 
Cloaeth  his  servantes,  as  a  hilly  buUwark 
Ever  abiding. 
Svr  P.  Sidney,  Ps.  cxxv. 
enfortunef  (en-f6r'tun),  v.  t.     [Me.  enfortunen, 
<  OF.  enfortuner,  <  en-  +  fortune,  fortune :  see 
e»-l  and.  fortune.]    To  endow  with  a  fortune. 
He  that  wroght  it  enfortuned  it  so 
That  every  wight  that  had  it  shulde  have  wo. 

Chaucer,  Complaint  of  Mars,  1.  259. 

enfoulderedt,  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  *enfoulder,  <  OP. 
eii-  +  fouldre,  F.foudre,  <  Jj.fulgur,  lightening, 
flashing,  </MZgfe)-e,  flash:  Bee  fulgent.]  Mingled 
with  lightning. 

Hart  cannot  thinke  what  outrage  and  what  cries. 
With  f owle  enfouldred  smoake  and  flashing  Are, 
The  hell-bred  beast  threw  forth  unto  the  skies. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  xi.  40. 
enframe  (en-fram'),  V.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  en- 
framed, ppr.  enframing.    [<  eji-i  +frame.]    To 
inclose  in  or  as  in  a  frame.     [Eare.] 

All  the  powers  of  the  house  of  Godwin 
Are  not  enframed  in  thee.    Tennyson,  Harold,  i.  1. 
Out  of  keeping  with  the  style  of  the  relief  upon  the  gates 
which  it  [the  frieze]  enframes. 

C.  C.  PerMns,  Italian  Sculpture,  p.  116. 
enfranchise  (en-fran'chiz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
enfranchised,  ppr.  enfranchising.  [Formerly 
also  infrancUse;  <  OF.  enfranchis-,  stem  of  cer- 
tain parts  of  enfranchir',  enfraunchvr,  enfran- 
cMer,  set  free,  enfranchise,  <  en-  +  frandhir, 
set  free :  see  franchise.']  1.  To  set  faee ;  lib- 
erate, as  from  slavery;  hence,  to  free  or  release 
from  custody,  bad  habits,  or  any  restraint. 

If  a  man  have  the  fortitude  and  resolution  to  enfra/nchise 
himself  [from  drinking]  at  once,  that  is  the  best. 

Bacon,  Nature  in  Men  (ed.  1887). 
This  is  that  which  hath  enfranchis'd,  enlarg'd  and  lifted 
up  our  apprehensions  degrees  above  themselves. 

Milton,  Areopagitica,  p.  60. 
Our  great  preserver ! 
You  have  enfranchis'd  us  from  wretched  bondage. 

Fletcher,  Double  Marriage,  v.  3. 
Prisoners  became  slaves,  and  continued  so  in  their  gen- 
erations, unless  enfranchised  by  their  masters. 

Sir  W.  Temple. 
The  enfranchised  spirit  soars  at  last ! 

Metn.  of  F.  H.  Barham,  in  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  28. 

2.  To  make  free  of  a  state,  city,  or  corporation ; 
admit  to  the  privileges  of  a  freeman  or  citizen; 
admit  to  citizenship. 

The  English  colonies,  and  some  septs  of  the  Irishry,  en- 
franchised by  special  charters,  were  admitted  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  laws.  Sir  J.  Davies,  State  of  Ireland. 

Specifically  —  3.  To  confer  the  electoral  fran- 
chise upon;  admit  to  the  right  of  voting  or 
taking  part  in  public  elections :  as,  to  enfran- 
chise a  class  of  people ;  to  enfranchise  (in  Great 
Britain)  a  borough  or  a  university. 

From  the  year  1246  a  mayor  took  the  place  of  the  alder- 
men, .  .  .  but  the  postman-mote  and  the  merchant  guild 
retained  their  names  and  functions,  the  latter  as  a  means 
by  which  the  freemen  of  the  borough  were  enfra/nckised. 
.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.  (2d  ed.),  §  810. 
4.  To  endenizen ;  naturalize. 

These  words  have  been  enfranchised  amongst  us.  "Watts. 
===Syn.  1.  Manumit,  Liberate,  etc.    See  emancipate. 

enfranchisement  (en-fran'chiz-ment),  n.  [< 
enfranchise  +  -ment.]  1.  The  act  of  setting 
free;  release  from  slavery  or  from  custody; 
enlargement. 

As  low  as  to  thy  foot  does  Cassius  fall. 

To  beg  enfranchisement  for  Publius  Cimber. 

Shak.,  J.  C,  iii.  1. 

2.  The  admission  of  a  person  or  persons  to  the 
freedom  of  a  state  or  corporation ;  investiture 
with  the  privileges  of  free  citizens ;  the  incor- 
porating of  a  person  into  any  society  or  body 
politic ;  now,  specifically,  bestowment  of  the 
electoral  franchise  or  the  right  of  voting. 

How  came  the  law  to  retreat  after  apparently  advancing 
farther  than  the  Middle  Roman  Law  in  the  proprietary 
erkfranchisejnent  of  women  ? 

Maine,  Early  Hist,  of  Institutions,  p.  82B. 

Enfranchisement  of  copyhold  lands,  a  legal  convey- 
ance in  fee  simple  of  copyhold  tenements  by  the  lord  of 
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a  manor  to  the  tenants,  so  as  to  convert  such  tenements 
into  freeholds. 

enfranchiser  (en-fran'ohi-z6r),  n.  One  who  en- 
franchises. 

enfrayt,  n.  [A  Middle  English  variant  of  af- 
fray.]   An  affray. 

Let  no  man  wyt  that  we  war, 
For  ferdnes  of  a  towle  en/ray. 

T&umeley  Mysteries,  p.  179. 

enfreet  (en-fre'),  v.  t.  [<  e?j-i  +  free.]  To  set 
free;  release  from  captivity. 

To  render  him, 
Tor  the  enfreed  Antenor,  the  fair  Cressid. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C,  iv.  1. 
enfreedomt  (en-fre'dum),  ■».  t.     [<  em-1  -I-  free- 
dom.]   To  give  freedom  to;  set  free. 

By  my  sweet  soul,  I  mean,  setting  thee  at  liberty,  ere- 
freedommg  thy  person.  Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  iii.  1. 

enfreezet  (en-frez'),  t).  *.  [_<&nA+ freeze.]  To 
freeze ;  turn  into  ice ;  congeal. 

Thou  hast  enfroscn  her  disdainefull  brest. 

Spenser,  In  Honour  of  Love,  L  146. 

enfrenzy  (en-fren'zi),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  e»- 
frenzied,  ppr.  enfrenzying.  [<  era-1  -I-  frenzy.] 
To  excite  to  frenzy;  madden.     [Rare.] 

With  an  enfrenxied  grasp  he  tore  the  jasey  from  his 
"ead.  Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  II.  363. 

en  froid  (on  frwo).  [F. :  en,  <  L.  in,  in ;  froid, 
<  L.  frigidus,  cold.]  In  a  cold  state :  said  of 
anything  which  is  mord  commonly  put  on  or 
finished  by  the  agency  of  heat. 

Specimens  (of  majolica)  on  which  gold  is  applied  en 
froid.  South  Kensington  Handbook,  Spanish  Arts. 

enfrowardt  (en-fro'ward),  13.  t.  [<  enA  +  fro- 
ward.]    To  make  froward  or  perverse. 

The  multitude  of  crooked  and  side  respects,  which  are 
the  only  clouds  that  eclipse  the  truth  from  shining  more 
lightly  on  the  face  of  the  world,  and  the  only  pricks 
which  so  enfroward  men's  affections  as  not  to  consider 
aud  follow  what  were  for  the  best,  do  cause  that  this  chief 
unity  flndeth  small  acceptation. 

Sir  B.  Sandys,  State  of  Seligion. 
enfumet  (en-fum'),  v.  t.  [<  P.  enfumer  =  Pr. 
enfumar,  smoke,  blind  with  smoke,  <  en-  +  /«- 
mer,  smoke:  see  fume.]  X.  To  dry  or  cure  by 
smoking;  smoke. — 2.  To  blind  or  obscure  with 
smoke. 

Perturbations  .  .  .  gainst  their  Guides  doe  flght. 
And  so  enfume  them  that  they  cannot  see. 

Davies,  Microoosmos,  p.  38. 
eng  (eng),  n.    [Native  name.]    A  large  decid- 
uous tree,  Dipterocarpus  tuberculatus,  of  Chitta- 
fong  in  Bengal,  and  of  Burma.    The  wood  is  red- 
iah  and  hard,  and  is  largely  used  for  house-posts,  canoes, 
etc.    It  yields  a  clear  yellow  resin. 
Eng.    A-  common  abbreviation  of  England  and 
of  English. 
engage  (en-gaj'),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp,  engaged,  ppr. 
engaging.    [Formerly  alsp  ingage;  =  D.  engage- 
ren  =  G.  engagiren  =  Dan.  engagere  =  Sw.  enga- 
gera,  <  OF.  engager,  P.  engager  =  Pr.  engatgar, 
enguatgar,  engatjar  =  It.  ingaggiare,  <  ML.  in- 
vadiare,  pledge,  engage,  <  in,  in,  -I-  vadiare  (>  P. 

fager,  etc.),  pledge,  gage :  see  em-i  and  gage^.] 
.  trans.  1.  To  pledge;  bind  as  by  pledge, 
promise,  contract,  or  oath;  put  imder  an  obli- 
gation to  do  or  forbear  doing  something ;  spe- 
cifically, to  make  liable,  as  for  a  debt  to  a  credi- 
tor ;  bind  as  surety  or  in  betrothal :  with  a  re- 
flexive pronoun  or  (rarely)  a  noun  or  personal 
pronoun  as  object:  as,  nations  engage  them- 
selves to  each  other  by  treaty. 

Who  is  this  that  engaged  his  heart  to  approach  unto  me? 

Jer.  XXX.  21. 
I  have  engag'dmyseU  to  a  dear  friend. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iii.  2. 
To  the  Pope  hee  ingag'd  himself  to  hazzard  life  and  es- 
tate for  the  Roman  Religion.  Milton,  Eikonbklastes,  xx. 
Besides  disposing  of  all  patronage,  civil,  military,  legal, 
and  ecclesiastical,  for  this  end,  he  [Lord  Townshend]  en- 
gaged himself  to  new  pensions  said  to  amount  to  26,000^  a 
year.  Gladstone,  Nineteenth  Century,  XXII.  461. 

The  league  between  virtue  and  nature  engages  all  things 
to  assume  a  hostile  front  to  vice.  Emerson,  Compensation. 

2.  To  pawn ;  stake ;  pledge. 
He  is  a  noble  gentleman ;  I  dare 
Engage  my  credit,  loyal  to  the  state. 

Ford,  Love's  Sacrifice,  i.  2. 

For  an  armour  he  would  haue  engaged  vs  a  bagge  of 
pearle,  but  we  refused. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  True  Travels,  I.  83. 

And  most  perfidiously  condemn 
Those  that  engag'd  their  lives  for  them. 

5.  Butler,  Hudlbras,  II.  ii.  338. 
He  that  commends  another  engages  so  much  of  his  own 
reputation  as  he  gives  to  that  person  commended. 

Steele,  Spectator,  No.  188. 

3.  To  secure  for  aid,  employment,  use,  or  the 
like;  put  under  requisition  by  agreement  or 
bargain;   obtain  a  promise  of;    as,  to  engage 
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one's  friends  in  support  of  a  cause;  to  engage 
workmen ;  to  engage  a  carriage,  or  a  supply  of 
provisions. 

I  called  at  Melaw6  to  complain  of  our  treatment  at 
Shekh  Abad^,  and  see  if  I  could  engage  him,  as  he  had 
nothing  else  to  employ  him,  to  pay  a  visit  to  my  friends  at 
that  inhospitable  place.      Brixee,  Source  of  the  Nile,  1. 92. 

He  engaged  seven  [reindeer],  which  arrived  the  next 
evening,  in  the  chai'ge  of  a  taU,  handsome  Finn,  who  was 
to  be  our  conductor.    B.  Taylor,  Northern  Travel,  p.  109. 

4.  To  gain;  win  and  attach;  draw;  attract  and 
fix :  as,  to  engage  the  attention. 

Your  bounty  has  engag'd  my  truth. 

Ford,  Lover's  Melancholy,  iii.  2. 

The  Servant  .  .  .  joyfully  acquaints  his  Master  how 
gratefully  you  receiv'd  the  present :  and  this  still  engages 
him  more ;  and  he  will  complement  you  with  great  respect 
whenever  he  meets  you.         Dampwr,- Voyages,  II.  i.  66. 

This  humanity  and  good-nature  engages  everybody  to 
him.  Addison,  Sir  Roger  at  Home. 

While  the  nations  of  Europe  aspire  after  change,  our 
constitution  engages  the  fond  admiration  of  the  people 
by  which  it  has  been  established. 

Bancroft,  Hist.  IT.  S.,  I.,  Int. 

5.  To  occupy;  employ  the  attention  or  efforts 
of:  as,  to  engage  one  in  conversation;  to  be 
engaged  in  war;  to  engage  one's  self  in  party 
disputes. 

I  left  my  people  behind  with  my  firelock,  and  went 
alone  to  see  if  I  could  engage  them  in  a  conversation. 

Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  I.  167. 
Thus  shall  mankind  his  guardian  care  engage. 

Pope,  Messiah,  1.  65. 
Sir  Peter.  So,  child,  has  Mr.  Surface  returned  with  you? 
Maria.  No,  sir,  he  was  engaged. 

Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  iii.  1. 
It  is  considered  extremely  sinful  to  interrupt  a  man 
when  engaged  In  his  devotions. 

E.  W.  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  I.  92. 

6.  To  enter  into  contest  with;  bring  into  con- 
flict ;  encounter  in  battle :  as,  the  army  engaged 
the  enemy  at  ten  o'clock. 

He  engagesthe  bravest  warrior  of  all  the  Greeks,  Achilles ; 
and  falls  by  his  hand,  in  single  combat. 

Bacon,  Moral  Fables,  i. 
The  great  commanders  of  antiquity  never  engaged  the 
enemy  without  previously  preparing  the  minds  of  their 
followers  by  animating  harangues. 

Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  368. 
Grey  was  forced  to  leave  Herbert,  and  hurry  back  to 
bring  up  the  reserves ;  returning,  he  attacked  Arundel 
•with  artillery,  and  completely  irwaged  him. 

B.  W.  Dixon,  Hist.  Church  of  Eng.,  xv. 

7.  To  interlock  and  become  entangled;  entan- 
gle; involve. 

There  be  monks  in  Russia,  for  penance,  that  will  sit  a 

whole  night  in  a  vessel  of  water,  till  they  be  engaged  with 

hard  ice.  Bacon,  Custom  and  Education  (ed.  1887). 

0  limed  soul,  that  struggling  to  be  free. 

Art  more  engag'd  !  Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  3. 

Once,  however,  engaged  among  the  first  ravines  and  hill 

spurs  thrown  out  by  the  great  mountain  chain,  I  turned 

my  horse's  head  and  rode  swiftly  in  the  direction  of  Merv. 

O'Donovan,  Merv,  xv. 

8.  In  mech.,  to  mesh  with  and  interact  upon ; 
enter  and  act  or  be  acted  upon ;  interlock  with, 
as  the  teeth  of  geared  wheels  with  each  other, 
or  the  rack  and  pinion  in  a  rack-and-pinion 
movement. =Syn.  1.  Tocommit,  promise.— 5.  To  en- 
gross, busy.—  6.  To  attack,  join  battle  with. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  pledge  one's  word ;  prom- 
ise ;  assume  an  obligation ;  become  bound ;  un- 
dertake :  as,  a  friend  has  engaged  to  supply  the 
necessary  funds. 

Many  brave  lords  and  knights  likewise 
To  free  them  did  engage. 
The  Seeen  Champions  of  Christendom  (Child's  Ballads, 

[L  89). 
How  proper  the  remedy  for  the  malady,  I  engage  not. 

Fuller. 
I  dare  engage,  these  creatures  have  their  titles  and  dis- 
tinctions of  honour.  Swift,  Gulliver's  Travels,  ii.  3. 

How  commonly  .  .  .  rulers  have  eji^a^ed  on  succeeding 
to  power,  not  to  change  the  established  order ! 

S.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  §  468. 

2.  To  occupy  one's  self;  be  busied:  take  part: 
as,  to  engage  in  conversation ;  he  is  zealously 
engaged  in  the  cause. 

'Tis  not  indeed  my  talent  to  engage 

In  lofty  trifles.     Dryden,  tr.  of  Persius's  Satires. 

The  present  argument  is  the  most  abstracted  that  ever 

I  engaged  in.  Swift,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  Ix. 

All  her  slumbering  enerMes  engage  with  real  delight  in 

what  lies  before  them.  W.  M.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p.  318. 

3.  To  have  an  encounter ;  begin  to  fight ;  enter 
into  conflict. 

Upon  advertisement  of  the  Scots  army,  the  Earl  of  Hol- 
land was  sent  with  a  body  to  meet  and  erwage  with  it. 

Clarendon,  Great  Rebellion. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  military  art  to  reconnoitre  and  feel 
your  way  before  you  engage  too  deeply. 

Washington,  in  Bancroft's  Hist.  Const.,  I.  464. 
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4.  In  feneiiig,  to  cross  weapons  with  an  adver- 
sary, pressing  against  his  with  sufficient  force 
to  prevent  any  manoeuver  from  taking  one  un- 
awares. Fairow,  Mil.  Encja. —  5.  ln.maeh.,to 
mesh  and  interact. 

Fixed  on  a  horizontal  shaft  above  the  vessel  [a  sort  of 
water-clock]  was  a  small  toothed  wheel,  with  which  the 
toothed  rack  eTU)a(jed,  and  which  was,  therefore,  caused 
to  turn  by  the  rise  of  the  float. 

American  Anthropologist,  I.  47. 

Engaging  and  disengaging  machinery,  machinery  in 
which  one  part  is  alternately  united  to  and  separated  from 
another,  as  occasion  may  require. 
engaged  (en-gajd'),  P-  a-     [Pp-  of  engage,  v.'] 

1.  Affianced;  betrothed:  as,  an  engaged  pair. 
— 2.  Busy  or  occupied  with  matters  which  can- 
not be  interrupted ;  not  at  leisure :  as,  when  I 
call  I  always  find  him  engaged. — 3.  In  arch., 
partly  built  or  sunk  into,  or  having  the  appear- 
ance of  being  partly  buUt  or  sunk  into,  some- 
thing else :  as,  engaged  columns. 

All  these  sculptures  have  been  attached  as  decorations 
to  a  marble  background ;  the  figures  are  not,  therefore, 
sculptured  in  the  round,  but,  if  we  may  borrow  a  term 
used  by  architects,  are  engaged  figures. 

C.  T.  Newton,  Art  and  Archfeol.,  p.  78. 

Engaged  column.  See  coiwrnn.— Engaged  wheels,  in 
mech.,  wheels  that  are  in  gear  with  each  other.  The 
driver  is  the  engaging  wheel,  and  the  follower  is  the 
wheel  engaged. 
engagedly  (en-ga'jed-li),  adv.  In  an  engaged 
manner ;  with  entangling  attachment,  as  a  par- 
tizan. 

Far  better  it  were  for  publick  good  there  were  more 
.  .  .  progressive  pioneers  in  the  mines  of  knowledge,  than 
controverters  of  what  is  found ;  it  would  lessen  the  num- 
ber of  conciliatours ;  which  cannot  themselves  now  write, 
but  as  engagedly  biassed  to  one  side  or  other. 

Whitlock,  Manners  of  Eng.  People,  p.  233. 

engagedness  (en-ga'jed-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  engaged,  or  seriously  and  earnestly  oc- 
cupied; zeal;  animation. 

engagement  (en-gaj'ment),  to.  [Formerly  also 
ingagement ;  =  D.  G.  l)an.  Sw.  engagement,  < 
F.  engagement  =  It.  ingaggiamento,  <  ML.  in- 
vadiamentum,  engagement,  <  invadiare  (>  F.  en- 
gager, etc.),  engage :  see  engage  and  -ment.^  1. 
The  act  of  engaging,  bindiig,  or  pledging,  or 
the  state  of  being  engaged,  bound,  or  pledged. 
These  are  they  who  have  bound  the  land  with  the  sinne 
of  Sacrilege,  from  which  mortal  ingagement  wee  shall 
neverbefree  till  wee  have  totally  remov  d  with  one  labour 
as  one  individuall  thing  Prelaty  and  Sacrilege. 

Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuns. 

2.  That  to  which  one  is  engaged  or  pledged; 
an  agreement ;  an  appointment ;  a  contract ;  an 
undertaking :  as,  he  failed  to  fulfil  his  engage- 
ment. 

If  the  superior  officers  prevailed,  they  would  be  able 
to  make  good  their  engagement;  if  not,  they  must  apply 
themselves  to  him  [the  king]  for  their  own  security. 

Ludlow,  Memoirs,  I.  186. 
We  damsels  shall  soon  be  obliged  to  carry  a  book  to  en- 
rol our  engagements  ...  if  this  system  of  reversionary 
dancing  be  any  longer  encouraged. 

Disraeli,  Young  Duke,  ii  3. 

Specifically — 3.  The  state  of  having  entered 
into  a  contract  of  marriage ;  betrothal :  as,  their 
engagement  has  been  announced. — 4.  That 
which  engages  or  binds  ;  obligation. 

He  was  kindly  used,  and  dismissed  in  peace,  professing 
much  engageme^U  for  the  great  courtesy  he  found  there. 
Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  II.  232. 

This  is  the  greatest  engagement  not  to  forfeit  an  oppor- 
tunity. SammoTid,  Fundamentals. 

Keligion,  which  is  the  chief  engagement  of  our  le^ue. 

Milton. 

5t.  Strong  attachment  or  adherence;  partial- 
ity; bias;  partizanship. 

The  opportunity  of  so  fit  a  messenger,  and  my  deep  en- 

gagement  of  affection  to  thee,  makes  me  write  at  this  time. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  437. 

This  may  be  obvious  to  any  who  impartially,  and  without 
engagement,  is  at  pains  to  examine.  Swift. 

6.  Occupation ;  employment  of  the  attention ; 
affair  of  business. 

Play,  either  by  our  too  long  or  too  constant  engagement 
In  it,  becomes  like  an  employment  or  profession.  Sogers. 

7.  In  mach.,  the  act  or  state  of  meshing  toge- 
ther and  acting  upon  each  other :  as,  the  engage- 
men  t  of  geared  wheels. —  8.  A  combat  between 
armies  or  fleets ;  a  fight ;  a  conflict ;  a  battle. 

The  showr  of  Arrows  and  Darts  overpass't,  both  Battels 
attack'd  each  other  -vvith  a  close  and  terrible  ingagement. 
Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  v. 
All  full  of  expectation  of  the  fleete's  engagement,  but  it 
is  not  yet.  Pepys,  Diary,  II.  418. 

Our  army,  led  by  valiant  Torrismond, 
Is  now  in  hot  engagement  with  the  Moors.     Bryden. 
To  recite  at  this  time  the  circumstances  of  the  Ingage- 
ment at  Brandywine,  which  have  been  bandied  about  in 
all  the  Newspapers,  would  be  totally  unnecessary. 

Washington,  to  Col.  Sam!  Washington,  N.  A.  Rev., 
[CXLIII.  480. 
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9.  In  fencing,  the  joining  of  weapons  with  an 
adversary:  as,  an  engagement  in  carte,  tierce, 
etc.  Rolando  (ed.  Forsyth) — The  Engagement, 
in  British  hist.,  the  name  given  to  a  treaty  entered  into 
in  1647  between  Charles  I.,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Par- 
liamentary army,  and  commissioners  on  behalf  of  the  mod- 
erate Presbyterians  in  Scotland,  whereby  the  latter,  for 
certain  concessions  on  the  king's  part,  engaged  to  deliver 
him  from  captivity  by  force  of  arms.  =  Syn.  2.  Pledge,  etc. 
(see  promise,  ».),  contract.— 8.  Confiiet,  Fight,  etc.  See 
battle^. 
engager  (en-ga'jer),  TO.  1.  One  who  engages 
or  secures. — 2.  One  who  enters  into  anengage- 
mfent  or  agreement;  a  surety. 

And  that  they  [Italian  operas]  might  be  performed  with 
all  decency,  seemliness,  and  without  rudeness  and  pro- 
f  aneness,  John  Maynard  . .  .  and  several  sufficient  citizens 
were  engagers.  Wood,  Athenee  Oxou. 

3.  [cap.]  In  Scottish  hist.,  one  of  a  party  who 
supported  the  treaty  called  "  The  Engagement," 
and  who  joined  in  the  invasion  of  England  con- 
sequent on  it.  See  phrase  imder  engagement. 
engaging  (en-ga' jing),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  engage,  v.'] 
Winning;  attractive;  tending  to  draw  the  at- 
tention, the  interest,  or  the  affections;  pleas- 
ing: as,  engaging  manners  or  address. 

His  [Horace's]  addresses  to  the  persons  who  favoured 
him  are  so  inimitably  en^af/in^,  that  Augustus  complained 
of  him  for  so  seldom  writing  to  him. 

Steele,  Tatler,  No.  173. 

That  common-sense  which  is  one  of  the  most  useful, 
though  not  one  of  the  most  engaging,  properties  of  the 
[English]  race.  Lowell,  Books  and  Libraries. 

The  Greeks  combine  the  energy  of  manhood  with  the 
engaging  unconsciousness  of  childhood. 

Emerson,  History. 

engagingly  (en-ga'jing-li),  adv.  In  an  engag- 
ing manner;  so  as  to  win  the  affections. 

engagingness  (en-ga'jing-nes),  to.  The  quality 
of  being  engaging;  attractiveness;  attraction: 
as,  the  engagingness  of  his  manners. 

engallantt  (en-gal'ant),  V.  t.  [<  ero-l  +  gal- 
lant.l     To  make  a  gallant  of. 

I  would  have  you  direct  all  your  courtship  thither ;  if 
you  could  but  endear  yourself  to  her  affection,  you  were 
eternally  engallanted.     B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Revels,  iv.  1. 

engaolt  (en-jal'),  V.  t.  -An  obsolete  form  of  en- 
jail. 

engarboilt  (en-gar'boU),  v.  t.  [<  e»-i  +  gar- 
ioil.']    To  disorder. 

It  is  strange,  that  for  wishing,  advising,  and  in  his  owne 
particular  using  and  ensuing  that  moderation,  thereby  not 
to  engarboUe  the  church,  and  disturb  the  course  of  piety, 
he  should  so  .  .  .  bee  blamed. 

Bp.  Mountagu,  Appeal  to  Caesar,  ix. 

engarland  (en-gar'land),  V.  t.  [<  eK-1  +  gar- 
Zamd.]    To  encircle  with  a  garland.    [Poetical.] 

Muses !  I  oft  invoked  your  holy  aid, 

"With  choicest  flowers  my  speech  t'  engarland  so. 

Sir  P.  Sidney  (Arber's  Eng.  Gamer,  I.  630). 

Urigarlanded  and  diaper'd 
With  inwrought  flowers. 

Tennyson,  Arabian  Nights. 

engarrison  (en-gar'i-sn),  V.  t.  [<  ere-1  +  gar- 
rison.'] To  place  in  garrison  or  in  a  state  of 
defense. 

In  this  case  we  encounter  sin  in  the  body,  like  a  be- 
sieged enemy ;  and  finch  an  one,  when  he  has  engarrison' d 
himself  in  a  strong  hold,  will  endure  a  storm. 

South,  Works,  IX.  v. 

There  was  John  engarrison'd,  and  provided  for  the  as- 
sault with  a  trusty  sword,  and  other  implements  of  war. 
Glanville,  Witchcraft,  p.  127. 

engastrimythf  (en-gas'tri-mith),  TO.  [Also  en- 
gastromith,  engastrimuth ;  <  Gr.  iyyacrpliivdoQ, 
a  ventriloquist,  generally  used  of  women  who 
delivered  oracles  by  ventriloquy,  <  h  yaarpl, 
in  the  belly  {kv,  in ;  -yaarpl,  dat.  of  yaarlip,  akin 
to  L.  venter,  belly),  -I-  imdoq,  speech.  See  ■myth.'] 
A  ventriloquist. 

So,  all  incenst,  the  pale  engastromith 
(Rul'd  by  the  furious  spirit  he's  haunted  with) 
Speaks  in  his  womb. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  DuEartas's  Weeks,  ii..  The  Imposture. 

engender  (en-jen'd6r),  V.  [Formerly  also  in- 
gender ;  <  ME.  engendren,  <  OF.  engendrer,  F. 
engendrer  =  Pr.  engenrar,  engendrar  =  Sp.  Pg. 
engendrar  =  It.  ingenerare,  <  L.  ingenerare,  be- 
get, <  in,  in,  -I-  genera/re,  beget,  produce,  gener- 
ate: see  generate  and  gender.]  I.  trans.  1.  To 
breed;  beget;  generate. 

Thus,  delves  made,  on  hem  shall  weete  and  heete. 
Thai  two  dooth  all  engendre  grapes  greete. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  44. 

Hence  —  2.  To  produce ;  cause  to  exist ;  bring 
forth ;  cause ;  excite :  as,  intemperance  engen- 
ders disease ;  angry  words  engender  strife. 

This  bastard  love  is  engendered  betwixt  lust  and  idle- 
ness. Sir  P.  Sidney. 
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Sir  Philip  Sidney  very  pretily  closed  vp  a  dittie  in  this 
sort: 

What  medclne,  then,  can  such  disease  remoue 
Where  loue  breedes  hate,  and  hate  engenders  loue? 
Puttenliam,  Arte  of  Bug.  Poesie,  p.  181. 
Of  that  airy 
And  oily  water,  mercury  is  engendered. 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  ii.  1, 

Vain  hopes,  vain  aims,  inordinate  desires. 
Blown  up  with  high  conceits  ingendering  pride. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  809. 
From  the  prejudices  engendered  by  the  Church,  I  pass 
to  the  prejudices  engendered  by  the  army  itself. 

Sumner,  Orations,  I.  59. 
=  Syn.  2.  To  call  forth,  create,  give  rise  to,  occasion,  stir 
up. 

II.  inii-ans.  1.  To  be  caused  or  produced; 
come  into  existence. 

Take  hede  they  speake  no  wordes  of  villany,  for  it 
causeth  much  corruption  to  ingender  in  them. 

Babees  Book(E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  64. 
Thick  clouds  are  spread,  and  storms  engender  there. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  come  together;  meet  in  sexual  embrace. 
Luff  ingendreth  with  ioye,  as  in  a  inst  sawle. 
And  hate  in  his  bote  yre  hastis  to  wer. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 7959. 

Tlie  council  of  Trent  and  the  Spanish  inquisition,  ingen. 
dering  together,  brought  forth  those  catalogues  and  ex- 
purgating indexes.  Milton,  Areopagitica. 

engenderer  (en-jen'd6r-er),  TO.  [=  F.  engen- 
dreur  =  Pr.  engenraire,  engenrador  =  Sp.  en- 
gendrador  =  It.  ingeneratore,  <  L.  as  if  *inge- 
nerator,  i  ingenerare,  engender:  see  engender.] 
One  who  or  that  which  engenders ;  a  begetter. 
The  ingenderers  and  ingendered. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Wittes  Pilgrimage,  sig.  0, 1. 

engendrure-)',  to.  [ME.,  also  engendure,  <  OF. 
engendrure,  engendreure,  engenrure,  engenreure  = 
Pr.  engenradura,  <  L.  as  if  "ingeneratura,  <  jn- 
generare,  eugendeT :  see  engender.]  1.  The  act 
of  generation;  a  begetting. 

Haddestow  as  greet  a  leeve  as  thou  hast  myght. 
To  parfourne  al  thy  lust  in  Engendrure, 
Thou  haddest  bigeten  many  a  creature. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Monk's  Tale,  L  59. 
2.  Descent;  lineage. 

Hys  engendrure  to  declare  and  tell, 
Comyn  is  he  off  full  noble  linage. 

Rom.  ofPartenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  6345. 

engild  (en-gild'),  ".  *. ;  pret.  and  pp.  engildeH, 
engilt,  ppr.  engilding.  [<  ero-l  +  gild.]  To  gild; 
brighten. 

Fair  Helena ;  who  more  engilds  the  night 
Than  all  yon  fiery  oes  and  eyes  of  light. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  ilL  2. 

enginf,  to.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  engine. 

engin.    An  abbreviation  of  engineering. 

engin-&.-verge  (F.  pron.  on-zhan'a-verzh'),  n. 
A  military  engine  or  catapult  for  throwing  large 
stones,  barrels  of  combustibles,  etc.,  by  means 
of  a  mast  or  staff  rotating  about  one  end,  and 
having  at  the  other  a  spoon,  hook,  or  other  de- 
vice for  holding  the  projectile. 

engine  (en'jin),  to.  [Also  dial,  ingine,  ingin;  < 
ME.  engin,  engyn,  engen,  rarely  ingyne  (with  ac- 
cent on  second  syllable,  whence  by  apheresis 
often  gin,  gyn,  ginne,  gynne,  >  mod.  E.  gin^,  q. 
v.),  <  OF.  engin,  enging,  engeng,  engeinh,  engink, 
natural  ability,  artifice,  a  mechanical  contri- 
vance, esp.  a  war-engine,  a  battering-ram,  F. 
engin  =  Pr.  engin,  engen  =  OSp.  engefio,  Sp. 
ingenio  =  Pg.  engenho  =  It.  ingegno,  <  L.  inge- 
niv/m,  innate  or  natural  quality,  nature,  genius, 
a  genius,  an  invention,  in  LL.  a  war-engine, 
battering-ram,  <  ingignere  (pp.  ingenitus),  instil 
by  birth,  implant,  produce  in:  see  ingenious, 
and  cf.  genius.]  If.  Innate  or  natural  ability; 
ingenuity;  craft;  skiU. 

But  consydreth  well,  that  I  ne  usurpe  not  to  have  found- 
en  this  werke  of  my  labour  or  of  myne  engin. 

Chaucer,  Astrolabe,  Pref. 
Virgil  won  the  bays, 
And  past  them  all  for  deep  engine,  and  made  them  all  to 
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Upon  the  books  he  made.  Churchyard, 

Such  also  as  made  most  of  their  workes  by  translation 

out  of  the  Latine  and  French  toung,  &  few  or  none  of  tlieir 

owne  engine.  Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  68. 

He  does  't  by  engine  and  devices,  he !  .  ' 

B.  Jonson,  Devil  is  an  Ass,  ii.  !• 

2t.  An  artful  device  or  contrivance ;  a  skilful- 
ly devised  plan  or  method ;  a  subtle  artifice. 
Therefore  this  craftie  engine  he  did  frame. 
Against  his  praise  to  stirre  up  enmitye. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  i-  2& 
The  edict  of  the  emperor  Julianus  .  .  .  was  esteemed 
and  accounted  a  .  .  .  pernicious  engine  and  machination 
against  the  Christian  faith. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  i-  89> 
I  must  visit  Contarino ;  upon  that 
Depends  an  engine  shall  weigh  up  my  losses. 
Were  they  sunk  low  as  hell. 

Webster,  Devil's  Law-Case,  Ii-  <■ 
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3.  An  instrumental  agent  or  agency  of  any 
kind;  anything  used  to  effect  a  purpose:  an 
instrumentality. 

In  the  tyme  that  we  ly  be-fore  this  town  ther  may  be 
taken  a-nother  town  other  be  famyn  or  be  other  engym 
tor  as  soone  shall  we  take  tweyne  as  oon. 

Merlin  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  266. 
Dexterity  and  sufferance,  brave  Don, 
Are  engims  the  pure  politic  must  work  with. 

Ford,  Lady's  Trial,  ii.  1. 
And  say,  finally,  whether  peace  is  best  preserved  by  giv- 
ing energy  to  the  government,  or  information  to  the  peo- 
ple.   This  last  is  the  most  certain  and  the  most  legiti- 
mate e7igin£  of  government. 

Jefferson,  Correspondence,  II.  276. 
An  age  when  the  Dutch  press  was  one  of  the  most  for- 
midable enffirKS  by  which  the  public  mind  of  Europe  was 
nio^sd-  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vii. 

4.  An  apparatus  for  producing  some  mechani- 
cal effect ;  especially,  a  skilful  mechanical  con- 
trivance :  used  in  a  very  general  way. 

States,  as  great  engines,  move  slowly. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii. 
Speoiflcally— (at)  A  snare,  gin,  or  trap. 

A  fissher  of  the  contrey  com  to  the  Lak  de  Losane  with 
his  nettes  and  his  engynes.      Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  665. 

Item,  Whereas  it  is  contained  in  the  Statute  of  West- 
minster the  Second,  that  young  salmons  shall  not  be  taken 
nor  destroyed  by  nets,  nor  by  engines,  at  milldams,  from 
the  midst  of  April  till  the  Nativity  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 
Statute  of  IZth  Richard  II.,  quoted  in  Walton's 
[Complete  Angler,  p.  62,  note. 
{b)  A  mechanism,  instrument,  weapon,  or  tool  by  which 
a  violent  effect  is  produced,  as  a  musket,  cannon,  rack, 
catapult,  battering-ram,  etc. ;  specifically,  in  old  use,  a 
rack  for  torture ;  by  extension,  any  tool  or  instrument : 
as,  engines  of  war  or  of  torture. 

The  kyng  of  kyngges  erly  vppe  he  rose. 
And  sent  for  men  of  craft  in  all  the  hast, 
To  make  engenys  after  his  purpose. 
The  wallis  to  broke,  the  Citee  for  to  wast. 

Qenerydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  288T. 
The  sword,  the  arrow,  the  gun,  with  many  terrible  en- 
gines of  death,  will  be  well  employed.      Raleigh,  Essays. 

0  most  small  fault. 
How  ugly  didst  thou  in  Cordelia  show  ! 
Wliich,  like  an  engine,  wrench 'd  my  frame  of  nature 
From  the  fix'd  place.  Shale,  Lear,  i.  4. 

But  that  two-handed  enffine  at  the  door 
Stands  ready  to  smite  once,  and  smite  no  more. 

Milton,  Lycidas,  1.  130. 
He  takes  the  gift  with  reverence,  and  extends 
The  little  engine  [scissors]  on  his  fingers'  ends. 

Pope,  E.  of  the  L.,  iii.  132. 
More  particularly — (c)  A  skilfully  contrived  mechanism 
or  machine,  the  parts  of  which  concur  in  producing  an  in- 
tended effect ;  a  machine  for  applying  any  of  the  mechani- 
cal or  physical  powers  to  effect  a  particular  purpose ;  es- 
pecially, a  self-contained,  self -moving  mechanism  for  the 
conversion  of  energy  into  useful  work :  as,  a  hydraulic  en- 
gine for  utilizing  the  pressure  of  water ;  a  steam-,  gas-,  or 
air-eTifiriTie,  in  which  the  elastic  force  of  steam,  gas,  or  air 
is  utilized ;  a  fire-eng'ine ;  stationary  or  locomotive  en- 
gines. In  popular  absolute  use,  the  word  generally  has 
reference  to  a  locomotive  engine.    See  these  words. 

In  mechanicals,  the  direction  how  to  frame  an  Instru- 
ment or  engine,  is  not  the  same  with  the  manner  of  setting 
it  on  work.         Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  278. 

Some  cut  the  pipes,  and  some  the  engines  play. 
And  some,  more  bold,  mount  ladders  to  the  fire. 

Dryden. 
As  the  barometric  oscillations  are  due  to  solar  radiation, 
it  follows  that  the  earth  and  sun  together  constitute  a 
thermodynamic  engine. 

Thomson  and  Tait,  Nat.  Phil.,  §  830. 

Agricultural,  ajnmoniacal,  annular,  assistant,  at- 
mospheric engine.  See  the  adjectives.  —  Balance- 
wheel  engine.  See  balance-wheel.— Binaxyen^e.  See 
binary. — BlsulpUd-of-carbon  engine,  an  engine  using 
the  vapor  of  bisulphid  of  carbon  as  a  motive  agent.  The 
liquid  boils  at  110°  E.,  and  at  the  usual  temperature  of  ex- 
haust-steam will  give  a  pressure  of  sixty-five  pounds  to  the 
square  inch.  The  vapor  in  such  engines  is  condensed  after 
passing  through  the  cylinder,  and  retiuned  to  the  boiler 
to  be  converted  again  into  vapor ;  it  can  be  thus  used  con- 
tinuously with  very  little  loss.— Caloric  engine.  See  ca- 
Jorio.— Carbonio-acld  engine.  See  carbonic. —  Com- 
pound engine.  See  fiiea?ri-eng^ne.— Compressed-air 
engine.  See  compressed.—  Concentric  engine,  a  rotat- 
ing engine.— Cornish  engine.  See  steam-engine. — Cy- 
Cloldal  engine,  a  machine  for  engraving  the  wavy  or 
curved  lines  upon  the  plates  from  which  bank-checks, 
bonds,  etc.,  are  printedT  The  lines  are  produced  by  a 
compound  motion  given  to  the  graver,  or  by  a  combined 
movement  of  graver  and  plate. — Dental  engine,  an  ap- 
paratus for  conveying  power  to  dental  surgical  instru- 
ments.—Direct-actlon  engine,  an  engine  in  which  the 
piston-rod  is  directly  coupled  to  the  connecting-rod. — 
Disk  engine,  an  engine  in  which  motive  power  is  obtain- 
ed by  the  application  of  steam  to  the  oscillation  of  a  disk. 
— DouWe-acting  engine.  See  ««eom-en(7ime.— Electro- 
dynamic  engine,  an  engine  operated  by  an  electric  cur- 
rent—Electromagnetic engine.  See  electric  machirK, 
under  electric.— Elevator-engine,  a  special  form  of  steam 
hoisting-engine  that  can  be  controlled  from  the  elevator- 
car  or  from  any  floor,  or  made  to  operate  automatically  at 
any  point  of  the  travel  of  the  car.— Empty  enrine.  See 
««P%.— Ether-engine,  a  machine  similar  to  the  steam- 
engine,  in  which  the  vapor  of  ether  is  substituted  for  steam. 
-Geared  engine,  an  engine  which  actuates  the  driven 
machinery  through  the  intervention  of  gearing.- Half- 
beam  engine,  a  steam-engine  having  a  beam  so  arranged 
as  to  be  n^.veJ  about  a  pivot  at  one  end  by  the  action  of 
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the  engine  placed  at  the  other  end,  the  crank  being  placed 
beneath  the  middle  of  the  beam.— Harmonic  enSne  an 
electromagnetic  engine  of  small  size,  invented  by  Edison. 

—  High-duty  engine,  an  engine  designed  to  work  with 
minimum  consumption  of  fuel.— Horizontal  engine,  an 
engine  set  with  the  axes  of  its  steam-cylinders  audits  ceu- 
ter-lmes  horizontal.— Hydraulic  engine.  See  hydraulic. 

—  Hydrocarbon  engine,  another  name  for  the  petroleum 
engine,  or  for  any  oil-and-vapor  motor.— Inclined  en- 
gme,  an  engine  of  which  the  line  of  action  is  inclined  to 
the  horizon.— Internal-combustion  engine,  an  engine 
in  which  the  working  cylinder  is  also  the  furnace.- Man 
engine,  an  apparatus  set  in  mine-shafts,  consisting  of  two 
parallel  and  vertical  rods  alternately  rising  and  falling, 
and  carrying  at  suitable  intervals  platforms,  of  which  a 
pair  stop  opposite  each  other  at  each  stroke  of  the  engine. 
In  another  form  one  set  of  platforms  is  stationaiy  and 
fixed  to  the  walls  of  the  shaft,  there  being  but  a  single 
oscUlating  rod.  Miners,  by  stepping  back  and  forth  from 
one  platform  to  another  at  each  stroke  of  the  engine,  are 
raised  to  the  surface  or  transported  to  the  bottom  of  the 
mine.— Marine  engine.  See  marine.— Mogul  engine, 
a  locomotive  of  a  pecuHar  and  heavy  type,  built  for  haul- 
ing heavy  trains,  and  having  six  coupled  driving-wheels 
and  a  single  pair  of  truck-wheels.-Non-oondensing  en- 
gine. See  non-condensing.— 'Non-iota.tive  engine,  an 
engine  which  does  not  turn  a  fly-wheel  and  crank-shaft.- 
Oscillating  engine,  an  engine  in  which  the  piston-rod 
IS  coupled  directly  to  the  crank-pin,  the  steam-cylinder 
osculating  on  trunnions  to  permit  the  requisite  lateral 
movement  of  the  rod.— Pendulous  or  Inverted  oscu- 
lating engine,  an  engine  In  which  the  steam-cylinder  is 
supported  by  and  oscillates  about  trunnions  at  the  upper 
end,  the  piston-rod  being  directly  connected  to  the  crank 
below.— Rose  engine.  See  rose-engine.— SiAe-lB\eT  en- 
gine. Same  as  marine  en^rme.- Stationary  engine,  any 
form  of  motor  on  a  fixed  bed,  as  distinguished  from  a  port- 
able, road,  or  locomotive  engine.— TrunS-engine,  an  en- 
gine in  which  the  connecting-rod  is  coupled  to  crank  and 
piston,  reaching  the  latter  through  a  large  hollow  "  trunk  " 
or  rod  forming  a  part  of  the  structure.— Twin  engine, 
a  combination  of  two  engines  of  the  same  constmction, 
coupled  so  as  to  work  together.— Vertical  engine,  an 
engine  without  a  beam,  set  in  the  vertical  line.— wildcat 
engine,  a  locomotive  engine  that  runs  without  a  train : 
so  called  because  it  has  no  regular  time.    [U.  S.] 

engine  (en'jin),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  engined, 
ppr.  engimng.  [<  MB.  enginen,  engynen,  con- 
trive, deceive,  torture,  <  OF.  engignier,  engi- 
gner,  engenier,  enffenhier,  contrive,  invent,  de- 
ceive, intrigue,  etc.,  =  Pr.  enginhar  =  OSp.  en- 
geUar,  Sp.  ingeniar  =  Pg.  engenhar  =  It.  inge- 
gnare,  deceive,  dupe,  etc.,  <  ML.  ingeniare,  con- 
trive, attack  with  engines,  dep.  ingeniari,  in- 
trigue, deceive,  <  L.  ingemum,  genius,  inven- 
tion, LL.  an  engine:  see  engine,  ».]  If.  To 
contrive. 

And  now  shal  Lucifer  leue  it  thowgh  hym  loth  thinke ; 

For  Gygas  the  geaunt  with  a  gynne  engyned 

To  breke  and  to  bete  doune  that  ben  ageines  lesus. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xviii.  250. 

2t.  To  assault  with  engiaes  of  war.    Dames. 

Infidels,  profane  and  professed  enemies  to  engine  and 
batter  our  walls.  Rev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  I.  29. 

3t.  To  torture  by  means  of  an  engine ;  rack. 

Th^  mynistres  of  that  touii 
Han  hent  the  cartere  and  so  sore  him  pyned, 
And  eek  the  hostiller  so  sore  engyned. 
That  they  biknewe  hir  wlkkednes  anoon. 

Chaucer,  Nun's  Priest's  Tale,  1.  240. 

4.  To  furnish  with  an  engine  or  engines :  as, 
the  vessel  was  huilt  on  the  Clyde  and  engined 
at  Greenwich. 

engine-bearer  (en'jin-har''''6r),  n.  In  sMp- 
building,  one  of  the  sleepers  or  pieces  of  tim- 
ber in  a  steamer  placed  between  the  keelson 
and  the  boilers  of  the  steam-engine,  to  form  a 
proper  seat  for  the  boilers  and  machinery. 

engme-COUnter  (en'jln-koun''''ter),  n.  A  regis- 
tering device  for  recording  or  counting  the 
movements  of  engines  or  machinery;  a  speed- 
indicator.    See  speed^eccyrder. 

engined  (en'jind),  a.    Same  as  engine-turned. 

engine-driver  (en'jui-dri^'ver),  ».  One  who 
drives  or  manages  an  engine ;  especially,  one 
who  manages  a  locomotive  engine :  in  the 
United  States  commonly  called  engineer. 

engineer  (en-ji-ner'),  n.  [Formerly  enginer, 
rarely  ingener;  <  OP.  engignier  =  Sp.  imgeniero 
=  Pg.  engenheiro  =  It.  ingegnere,  ingegnero,  < 
ML.  ingeniarius,  one  who  makes  or  uses  an  en- 
gine, <  ingenium,  an  engine :  see  engine.  Cf .  D. 
&.  ingenieur  =  Dan.  Sw.  ingenior,  <  F.  imgSnieur, 
OP.  engigneor,  engigneour,  one  who  makes  an  en- 
gine, <  ML.  Hngeniator,  <  ingeniare,  contrive :  see 
engine,  v.'\  1.  A  person  skilled  in  the  principles 
and  practice  of  any  department  of  engineering. 
Engineers  ai-e  classified,  according  to  the  particular  busi- 
ness pursued  by  them,  as  military,  naval  or  marine,  eiml, 
mining,  and  mechanical  or  dynamic  engineers.  (See  en- 
gineering.) In  the  United  States  navy  engineers  are  class- 
ed as  follows :  Engineer  in  chief,  ranking  with  a  commo- 
dore and  having  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineer- 
ing at  the  Navy  Department;  chief  engineers,  ranking, 
according  to  length  of  service,  with  lieutenant-command- 
ers, commanders,  or  captains ;  passed  assistant  engineers, 
officers  who  have  passed  their  examination  for  chief  en- 
gineer, and  who  rank  with  lieutenants ;  and  assistant  en- 
gingers,  who  rank  with  ensigns  or  lieutenants. 
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2.  An  engine-driver;  one  who  manages  an  en- 
gine; a  person  who  has  charge  of  an  engine 
and  its  connected  machinery,  as  on  board  a 
steam-vessel. —  3.  One  who  carries  through  any 
scheme  or  enterprise  by  skill  or  artfid  con- 
trivance; a  manager— Chief  of  engineers,  in  the 
United  States  army,  a  high  official  of  the  War  Department 
head  of  the  corps  of  engineers,  who  has  supervisory  charge 
of  fortifications,  torpedo  service,  military  bridges,  river 
and  harbor  improvements,  military  surveys,  etc.—  Corps 
of  engineers.  See  cor^ss.- Fleet  engineer.  See  fleets. 
engineer  (en-ji-ner'),  V.  t.  [<  engineer,  ».]  1. 
To  plan  and  direct  the  formation  or  carrying 
out  of;  direct  as  an  engineer:  as,  to  engineer  a 
canal  or  a  tunnel. 
Carefully  engineered  waterways. 

Geilde,  Geol.  Sketches,  ii.  14. 

2.  To  work  upon;  ply;  try  some  scheme  or  plan 
upon. 

Unless  we  engineered  him  with  question  after  question, 
we  could  get  nothing  out  of  him.  Couiper. 

3.  To  guide  or  manage  by  ingenuity  and  tact; 
conduct  through  or  over  obstacles  by  contri- 
vance and  effort:  as,  to  engineer  a  bill  through 
Congress. 

An  exhibition  engineered  by  a  native  prince  is  quite  a 
novelty  even  in  India.  The  American,  VII.  24. 

engineering  (en-ji-ner'ing),  m.  [Verbal  n.  of 
engineer,  «).]  1.  The  art  of  constructing  and 
using  engines  or  machines ;  the  art  of  execut- 
ing civil  or  military  works  which  require  a  spe- 
cial knowledge  or  use  of  machinery,  or  of  the 
principles  of  mechanics.  Abbreviated  engin. 
— 2.  Careful  management ;  mauoeuvering. 

Who  kindling  a  combustion  of  desire. 

With  some  cold  moral  think  to  quench  the  fire. 

Though  all  your  engineering  proves  in  vain. 

Cowper,  Progress  of  Error,  1.  321. 
Civil  engineering,  that  branch  of  engineering  which 
relates  to  the  construction  or  care  of  roads,  bridges,  rail- 
roads, canals,  aqueducts,  harbors,  drainage-works,  etc. — 
Electrical  engineering.  See  eiecfricaJ.— Hydraulic 
engineering.  See  hydraulic. —  Mechanical  or  dynam- 
ic eiigineering,  that  branch  which  relates  strictly  to 
machinery,  such  as  steam-engines,  machine-tools,  mill- 
work,  etc.- Military  engineering,  that  branch  which 
relates  to  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  fortifica- 
tions, and  all  buildings  necessary  in  military  posts,  and 
includes  a  thorough  knowledge  of  every  point  relative  to 
the  attack  and  defense  of  places.  The  science  also  em- 
braces the  surveying  of  a  country  for  the  various  opera- 
tions of  war. — Mining  engineering,  that  branch  which 
relates  to  all  the  operations  involved  in  selecting,  testing, 
opening,  and  working  mines. — Naval  or  marine  engi- 
neering, that  branch  which  relates  to  the  construction 
and  management  of  engines  for  the  propulsion  of  steam- 
ships. 
englneership  (en-ji-ner'ship),  M.  [<  engineer 
+  -ship.l    The  post  of  engineer.     [Rare.] 

His  nephew,  David  Alan  Stevenson,  joined  with  him  at 

the  time  of  his  death  in  the  engineership,  is  the  sixth  of  the 

family  who  has  held,  successively  or  conjointly,  that  ofiice. 

R.  L,  Stevenson,  in  Contemporary  Rev.,  LI.  790. 

engine-house  (en'jin-hous),  n.  A  building  for 
the  accommodation  of  an  engine  or  engines. 

Boilers,  dynamos,  and  engine-hoiue  must  all  be  arranged 
for  that  size.  Elect.  Rev.,  yiyiU.  US. 

engine-lathe  (en'jin-laTH),  n.  A  large  form  of 
lathe  employed  for  the  principal  turning-work 
of  a  machine-shop. 

englneman  (en'jin -man),  n.;  pi.  enginemen 
(-men).  A  man  who  manages  an  engine,  as  in 
steamers,  steam-cars,  manufactories,  etc. 

engine-plane  (en'jin-plan),  n.  In  coal-mining, 
an  underground  way  over  which  the  coal  is  con- 
veyed by  means  of  an  endless  chain  or  rope 
worked  by  an  engine. 

enginert  (en'ji-n^r),  n.     [Also  ingener;  earlier 
form  of  engineer:  see  engimeer.']     1.  An  engi- 
neer; one  wljo  manages  a  military  engine. 
For  'tis  the  sport  to  have  the  engin£r 
Hoist  with  his  own  petar. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  4  (quartos). 

2.  A  skilful  contriver;  an  artful  or  ingenious 
deviser. 

He  is  a  good  enginer  that  alone  can  make  an  instru- 
ment to  get  preferment.      Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  134. 
There's  yet  one  more,  Gabinius, 
The  enginer  of  all.         B.  Jonson,  Catiline,  v.  4. 

engine-room  (en'jin-rom),  n.  The  room  or 
apartment  of  a  vessel  in  which  the  engines  are 
placed. 

Where,  for  example,  are  the  engine-room,  logs  of  any  of 
the  ships  he  warms?  The  Engineer,  LXV.  108. 

enginery  (en'jin-ri),  n.  [<  engine  +  -ry.l  1. 
The  act  or  art  of  managing  engines  or  artillery. 
—  2.  Engines  collectively;  mechanism;  ma- 
chinery; especially,  artillery;  instruments  of 
war. 

Not  distant  far  with  heavy  pace  the  foe 
Approaching,  gross  and  huge,  in  hollow  cube 
Trailing  his  devilish  enginery.  Milton,  P.  L.,  vL  563, 
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I  have  lived  to  mark 
A  new  and  unforeseen  creation  rise 
From  out  the  labours  of  a  peaceful  Land 
Wielding  her  potent  enginery  to  frame 
And  to  produce.       Wordsworth,  Excursion,  viii. 

The  earth  is  shaken  by  our  engineriee. 

Eimrson,  Success. 

With  a  mighty  inward  whirring  and  buzzing  of  the  en- 
ginery which  constitutes  her  [an  automaton's]  muscular 
system.  O.  W.  Holmes,  Old  Vol.  of  Life,  p.  129. 

3.  Any  carefully  prepared  scheme  to  eompaBS 
an  end,  especially  a  bad  end;  machinations; 
devices ;  system  of  artifice. 

The  fraudful  enginery  of  Eome.     Shenstone,  Economy. 

All  his  own  devilish  enginery  of  lying  witnesses,  partial 
sheriffs,  etc.  Macaulay. 

Such  a  comprehensive  and  centralized  scheme  of  na- 
tional education,  if  once  thoroughly  realized,  would  prove 
the  moat  appalling  enginery  for  the  propagation  of  anti- 
Christian  and  atheistic  unbelief. 

New  Princeton  Rev.,  II.  134. 
4t.  Engineering. 

They  may  descend  in  mathematicka  to  fortification,  ar- 
chitecture, enginery,  or  navigation.      Milton,  Education. 

engine-shaft  (en'jin-shaft),  n.  In  mining,  a 
shaft  used  exclusively  for  the  pumping-ma- 
chinery. 

engine-tool  (en'jin-tal),  n.  Same  as  machine- 
tool. 

engine-turned  (en'jin-t6md),  a.  Ornamented 
with  designs  produced  by  a  rose-engine.  Also 
engined. 

engine-turning  (en'^in-ter'ning),  n.  A  class 
of  ornament  executed  by  what  is  termed  a  rose- 


Specimens  of  Engine-turning. 

engine,  it  is  used  for  such  work  as  the  network  of 
curved  lines  on  a  bank-note  engraving  or  a  watch-case. 
See  rose-engine. 

enginoust  (en'ji-nus),  a.  [<  ME.  enginous,  <  OP. 
engignos,  engignous,  P.  inginieux  =  Pr.  enginhos 
=  OSp.  engetioso,  Sp.  ingeniosp  =  Pg.  engenhoso 
=  It.  ingegnoso,  <  L.  ingeniosus,  ingenious,  <  in- 
genium,  natural  ability,  genius,  LL.  an  engine. 
See  engine,  and  ingenious,^  of  which  enginotis  is 
the  older  form.]  Ingenious;  inventive;  me- 
chanical. 

It  maketh  a  man  ben  en.gin<yus 
And  swif te  of  fote  and  eke  irons. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  VII.  99. 

All  the  Enginous  Wheeles  of  the  Soule  are  continually 

going.  Delcker,  Seven  Deadly  Sins,  p.  30. 

Those  beams,  by  engirwus  art,  made  often  to  mount  and 

spread  like  a  golden  and  glorious  canopy  over  the  deified 

persons  that  are  placed  under  it. 

Middleton,  Triumphs  of  Integrity. 
That's  the  mark  of  all  their  enginous  drifts, 
To  wound  my  patience. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Revels,  iii.  2. 

engird  (en-g6rd'),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  engirt  or 
engirded,  ppr.  engirding.  [<  e»-l  -I-  gird?-.']  To 
surround ;  encircle ;  encompass. 

My  heart  is  drown'd  with  grief. 
Whose  flood  begins  to  flow  within  mine  eyes ; 
My  body  round  engirt  with  misery. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  iii.  1. 
While  they  the  church  engird  with  motion  slow. 
Word»wortk,  Processions  in  the  Vale  of  Chamouny. 

engirdle  (en-g6r'dl),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  engir- 
dled, ppr.  engirdling.  [<  enA  +  girdle.]  To  in- 
close; surround. 

Or  when  extending  wide  their  flaming  trains. 
With  hideous  grasp  the  skies  engirdle  round, 
And  spread  the  terrours  of  their  burning  locks. 

Qlover,  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

englrtf  (en-gert'),  v.  t.  [Por  engird,  altered 
through  influence  of  its  pp.  engirt.]  To  encir- 
cle; engird. 

A  lily  prison 'd  in  a  gaol  of  snow ;  .  .  . 
So  white  a  friend  engirts  so  white  a  foe. 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  L  364. 


]    To 


engiscope,  n.    st      _.     . 
engladt  (en-glad'),  V.  t.     [<  ew-1  +  _ 
make  glad;  cause  to  rejoice. 

Lyke  as  the  larke  ypon  the  somer's  daye. 

When  Titan  radiant  bumisheth  his  hemes  bryght, 
Mounteth  on  hye,  with  her  melodious  laye 
Of  the  soDShyne  engladid  with  the  lyght, 

Skelton,  Garland  of  Laurel,  1.  636. 

englaimf,  ».  PIE.  englaymen,  engleymen,  be- 
smear, make  sticky,  cloy,  <  en-^  +  glaymen, 
gleymen,  smear:  see  glaim.]  I.  trans.  1.  To 
besmear. 

The  gorre  [gore]  guschez  owte  at  ones 
That  alle  englaymez  the  gresse,  one  grounde  ther  he 
standez !  Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1131. 
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2.  To  render  furry  or  clammy ;  make  sticky. 

His  tongue  eTigleymed,  and  his  nose  black. 

Liber  Festivalis,  fol.  16  b. 

3.  To  clog ;  cloy. 

The  man  that  moche  hony  eteth  his  mawe  it  engleymeth. 
Piers  Plowman  (B),  xv.  66. 

II.  intrans.  To  stick,  or  stick  fast. 
That  noon  offes  white 
Englayme  uppon  the  rootes  of  her  tonnge. 

Palladius,  Huabondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  26. 

englaimoust,  a.     [ME.  englaymous;  <  englaim 
+ -ous.    Ct.  glaimous.]    Smeared;  sticky. 
Som  gomys  thourghe  gyrde  with  gaddys  of  yryne, 
Comys  gayliche  clede  englaymous  wapene! 
Archers  of  Inglande  fulle  egerly  schottes, 
Hittia  thourghe  the  harde  atele  hertly  dynnttis  1 

Morte  Arthure  (E.E.  T.  S.),  1.  3685. 

Englander  (ing'glan-d6r),  n.  [=  Gr.  Mnglander 
=  Dan.  Englcmder";  as  England  +  -er^.]  A  na- 
tive of  England;  an  English  man  or  woman. 
[Bare.] 

I  marvel  what  blood  thou  art — neither  Englander  nor 
Scot.  Scott,  Abbot,  iv. 

There  are  two  young  Englanders  in  the  house,  who  hate 
all  the  Americans  in  a  lump. 

H.  James,  Jr.,  Daisy  Miller,  p.  35. 

englant6  (P.  pron.  on-glon-ta'),  a.  [Heraldic 
P.,  better  *england6,  <  en-,  =  E.  en-,  -t-  glandi 
(equiv.  to  englanti),  aeomed,  <  glande,  <  L. 
firto»((^)s,  an  acorn:  ae&  gland.]  ti  Aer.,  bear- 
ing acorns :  said  of  an  oak-tree  used  as  a  bear- 
ing. 

englet,  »■  and  V.  Same  as  ingU. 
English  (ing'glish.  The  historical  pron.  would 
be  eng'glish ;  the  change  to  ing'glish  is  due  to 
the  great  frequency  of  i,  and  the  almost  entire 
absence  of  e,  before  ng  in  mod.  native  E.  words), 
a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  English,  Engliseh,  Englissh, 
Englyssh,  Englisse  (=  D.  Engelsch  =  G.  EngUsch 
=  Dan.  Sw.  Engelsk;  cf.  OP.  Englesehe,  usu- 
ally Angleis,  Anglois,  P.  Anglais  =  Sp.  IngUs  = 
Pg.  Tngleg  =  It.  Inglese,  English,  after  E.  Eng- 
lish, as  if  from  a  ML.  *Anglensis  (see  -ese),  for 
Anglicus :  see  Anglic^  Anglican),  <  AS.  Englisc, 
rarely  Mnglisc,  English,  i.  e.,  Anglo-Saxon,  per- 
taining to  the  Angles,  a  Low  German  tribe,  < 
Engle,  Mngle,  the  Angles,  who  settled  in  Brit- 
ain, giving  to  the  southern  part  of  it  the  name 
of  Engla  land  (>  ME.  Englelond,  England,  Eng- 
land, mod.  England),  i.  e.,  the  land  of  the  An- 
gles: see  Angle^,  Anglo-Saxon.]  I.  a.  1.  Be- 
longing to  or  characteristic  of  England  (the 
largest  of  the  three  kingdoms  which  with  the 
principality  of  Wales  form  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland),  or  to  its  inhabi- 
tants, institutions,  etc. :  often  used  for  British. 
Englische  men  beth  Saxoynes, 
That  beth  of  Engistes  Soones. 

Arthur  (ed.  Fumivall),  1.  521. 
And  thanne  ther  Eemayned  in  the  shippe  iiij  Englyssh 
prestis  moo.       Torkvngton,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  56. 
Once  more  unto  the  breach,  dear  friends,  once  more ; 
Or  close  the  wall  up  with  our  English  dead ! 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iii.  1. 
O  the  roast  beef  of  Old  England ! 
And  0  the  old  English  roast  beef ! 

Fielding,  Boast  Beef  of  Old  England. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  the 
language  spoken  by  the  people  of  England  and 
the  peoples  derived  from  them.  See  n.,  2. — 
Early  BigUah  architecture.  See  eorit/.— English 
basement,  bond,  horn,  etc.  See  the  nouns.— English 
disease,  rickets. 

II.  n.  1 .  Collectively,  in  the  plural,  the  peo- 
ple of  England;  specifically,  natives  of  Eng- 
land, or  the  people  constituting  the  English 
race,  particularly  as  distinguished  from  the 
Scotch,  Welsh,  and  Irish. 

There  goes  the  Talbot,  with  his  colours  spread. 
And  all  the  troops  of  English  after  him. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  iii.  3. 

2.  [ME.  English,  Engliseh,  etc.,  <  AS.  Englisc, 
JBSnglisc,  ueut.  adj.  as  noxm  (also  with  a  noun, 
Englisc  gereord  or  gethedd) ,  the  English  language 
— that  is,  the  language  spoken  by  the  .£igles 
and,  by  extension,  by  th  e  Saxons  and  other  Low 
German  tribes  who  composed  the  people  called 
Anglo-Saxons.  See  etymology  above,  Anglo- 
Saxon,  and  def.]  The  language  of  the  peo- 
ple of  England  and  of  the  peoples  derived  from 
them,  including  those  of  English  descent  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  Canada,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  the  British  dependencies  in 
India,  Africa,  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 
The  signification  of  the  term  English,  as  applied  to  lan- 
guage, has  varied  with  its  changes  of  signification  in  politi- 
cal use.  Originally  applied  to  the  language  of  the  Angles, 
it  came  in  time  to  be  the  general  designation  of  the  aggre- 
gate of  slightly  differing  Low  German  dialects,  Anglian 
and  Saxon,  which  was  recognized  as  the  national  tongue 
of  the  Teutonic  invaders  of  Britain.    This  tongue,  now 


English 

generally  known  as  Anglo-Saxon  (see  Anglo-Saxon),  under- 
went in  the  course  of  time,  by  the  Scandinavian  invasion 
in  the  ninth  century,  and  by  the  Norman  conquest  and  the 
introduction  of  Norman  French  in  the  eleventh  century, 
changes  so  extensive  and  profound  as  to  make  the  "  Eng- 
lish" language  of  the  later  periods  practically  another 
tongue.  Accordingly,  the  older  stages  of  the  language 
have  at  different  periods  received  some  special  designa- 
tion, as  Saxon,  Anglo-Saxon,  English-Saxon,  or  Saxon-Eng- 
lish for  the  language  before  the  Norman  conquest,  and  Old 
English  or  Early  English  for  the  period  between  the  Nor- 
man conquest  and  the  modern  period.  Recently  some 
British  scholars  have  insisted  on  using  English  to  cover 
the  whole  range  of  the  language,  applying  Old  English,  or, 
as  some  term  it.  Oldest  English,  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  period. 
But,  apart  from  the  question  as  to  the  practical  differences 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  language  later  called  English, 
this  tends  to  confusion,  the  term  Old  English  having  long 
had  a  distinct  and  well-understood  application  to  the 
mixed  language  developed  after  the  Norman  conquest. 
Various  divisions  have  been  made  of  the  periods  of  Eng- 
lish. All  are  more  or  less  arbitrary,  there  being  no  abso- 
lute gap  even  between  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  following 
period.  A  common  division,  adopted  in  this  dictionai*y, 
is  s&  follows :  (1)  Anglo-Saxon,  meaning  usually  and  chief- 
ly West-Saxon,  but  including  all  other  Anglo-Saxon  dia- 
lects, Kentish,  Mercian,  Old  Northumbrian,  etc.,  from  the 
middle  of  th?  fifth  century,  or  rather  from  the  seventh 
century,  when  the  first  contemporary  records  (in  Anglo- 
Saxon)  begin,  to  the  middle  or  end  of  the  twelfth  century 
(A.  D.  460  f600)-1160  (1200))  i  (2)  Middle  English,  also  called 
Old  English,  from  the  middle  or  end  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury to  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  (A.  D.  1160 
(1200)-1600) ;  (3)  Modem  English,  or  simply  English,  from 
the  beginnmg  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  present  time. 
Each  of  these  periods  is  divided,  when  convenient,  into 
three  suhperiods  by*  the  terms  early  and  late  applied  to  the 
first  and  the  last  part  of  the  main  periods.  The  periods  of 
transition  cannot  be  exactly  fixed,  and  in  the  etymologies 
of  this  dictionary  the  designation  "  early  Middle  English," 
for  example,  with  reference  to  a  word  or  form,  may  coin- 
cide in  date  with  the  designation  *'late  Anglo-Saxon,"  as 
applied  to  another  word  or  form  of  earlier  aspect  or  spell- 
ing. So  * '  early  modern  English, "  referring  properly  to  the 
first  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  (A.  D.  1600-1550),  may  in 
some  cases  refer  back  to  the  last  decades  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  or,  in  regard  to  archaic  forms  and  spellings,  may 
extend  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  particular 
cases  the  date  of  the  century  or  the  date  of  the  year  is 
given.  Fhilologically,  English,  considered  with  reference 
to  its  original  form,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  to  the  grammatical 
features  which  it  retains  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  is  the  most 
conspicuous  member  of  the  Low  German  group  of  the 
Teutonic  family,  the  other  Low  German  languages  being 
Old  Saxon,  Old  Friesic,  Old  Low  German,  and  other  extinct 
forms,  and  the  modern  Dutch,  Flemish,  Friesic,  and  Low 
German  (Hatt  Deutsch).  These,  with  High  German,  con- 
stitute the  "West  Germanic"  branch,  as  Gothic  and  the 
Scandinavian  tongues  constitute  the  "East  Germanic" 
branch,  of  the  Teutonic  family.  (See  the  terms  used.)  By 
mixture  with  the  Celtic  and  Latin  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  pe- 
riod, and  later  with  the  kindred  Scandinavian,  and  then 
with  the  Old  French  of  the  Norman  and  other  dialects, 
especially  witli  the  Norman  French  as  developed  in  Eng- 
land (the  Anglo-French),  and  with  later  French,  and  finally, 
in  consequence  of  the  spread  of  English  exploration,  com- 
merce, conquest,  and  colonization,  with  nearly  all  the  oth- 
er great  languages  of  the  globe,  English  has  become  the 
most  composite  lan^age  spoken  by  man.  The  vocabu- 
lary of  common  life  is  still  about  three  fourths  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  origin ;  but  the  vocabulary  of  literature  and  com- 
merce contains  a  majority  of  words  of  foreign  origin,  chief- 
ly Latin  or  Greek,  coming  in  great  part  through  iJie  Ro- 
mance tongues,  and  of  these  chiefiy  through  French.  The 
languages  from  which  the  next  greatest  contributions  have 
been  received  are  the  Scandinavian  (Icelandic,  Swedish, 
Danish,  Norwegian),  the  Low  German  (Dutch,  Flemish, 
etc.),  Celtic,  Hebrew,  Persian,  Arabic,  Hindustani,  Turk- 
ish, Malay,  Chinese,  American  Indian,  ete.  The  words 
derived  from  the  more  remote  languages  are,  however,  in 
great  part  names  of  products  or  customs  peculiar  to  the 
countries  concerned,  and  few  of  them  enter  into  actual 
English  use. 

Dan  Chaucer,  well  of  English  undefyled. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  iL  32. 

The  critical  study  of  English  has  but  just  commenced. 
We  are  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  its  history.  Great 
as  are  its  powers,  men  are  beginning  to  feel  that  its  neces- 
sities are  still  greater. 

G.  P.  Marsh,  Lects.  on  Eng.  Lang.,  xxviil. 

3.  The  English  equivalent  of  a  foreign  word; 
an  English  rendering. 

"  Lithcock !  it's  Latin,"  the  lady  said, 
"  Richard's  the  English  of  that  name." 

Earl  Richard  (Child's  Ballads,  IIL  269). 

And  for  English  gentlemen  me  thinks  it  must  needs  be 
a  pleasure  to  them  to  see  so  rich  a  toong  [as  Italian]  out- 
vide  by  their  mother-speech,  as  by  the  manie-folde  Eng- 
lishes of  manie  wordes  in  this  is  manifest. 

Florio,  It.  Diet.,  To  the  Reader,  p.  14. 

4.  In  printing,  a  size  of  type  between  pica  and 
great  primer:  in  the  United  States,  about  5t 
lines  to  the  linear  inch. 

This  line  is  in  Englisli  type: 

5.  In  billiards,  a  twisting  or  spinning  motion 
imparted  by  a  quick  stroke  on  one  side  to  the 
cue-ball.  AU  deviations  by  the  cue-ball  from  such  mo- 
tion as  would  naturally  result  from  a  straight  central 
stroke  with  the  cue,  or  from  the  slant  given  by  impact  on 
the  side  of  an  object-ball  after  such  a  stroke,  are  governed 
by  the  same  principle ;  but  as  most  force-shots  have  special 
names  (draw,  follow,  massi,  ete.),  the  word  English  is  gen- 
erally used  only  when  the  ball  glances  after  impact  in  « 
direction  more  or  less  sharply  angular  from  the  object- 
ball  or  cushion.  [U.  S.]— Pidgin  Fngliah  See  Puffn*"- 
English.— Sandal-vrooA  EngUBlirSee  the  extract 
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tin?hrs?uT^'ei'|?Sb?rer,tf  l"^e^"°s^^^^^^  e'lgloom  (en-gl6m'),  ..  t    [<  .«-l  +  gloom.-]    To 

■■        --    -  ysingmar    make  gloomy ;  surrouiid  with  gloom.     [Rare.] 

la  this  the  result  for  the  attainment  ol  which  the  gym- 
nasium remorselessly  engloome  the  life  of  the  German 
ooy"  Pop.  S(d.  Mo.,  XIII.  535. 

Here  will  be  an  old  abusing  of  God's  patience  and  the  engluet  (en-glo'),  v.  t.     [<  ME.  emitter  <  OF 


-    -  —  -  very  singular 

jargon  .  .  .  known  asaaTsdai-wooiJ^Miieft,  orthe"bSche 
de  mer  lingo."  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXX.  200. 

The  Mne's  (or  queen's)  English,  idiomatic  or  correct 
English. 


fast,  as  with,  glue' 

Whan  he  sawe,  and  redie  fonde 
This  coflre  made,  and  well  englued. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  viiL 

englutt  (en-gluf),  V.  t.     [Formerly  also  inglut; 
<  F.  engloutir  =  Pr.  englotir  =  OSp.  a    '    ' 


Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,i.  i. 
English  (ing'glish),  V.    [<  EngUsh,  tc.]    I.  trans. 

1.  To  translate  into  the  English  language :  ren- 
der in  English.     [Often  without  a  capital.] 

Often  he  woulde  englysTie  his  matters  out  of  the  Latine 
or  Greeke  vpon  the  sodeyne. 

Aseham,,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  7.  

rr.'^^ll  gracious  Acts  whereof  so  frequently  hee  makes  It.  ingliiottire,  <  ML.  'ingluUre,  swaflow7<  l'.' ijT 
mention  may  be  OTjjriiKA'ii  more  properly  Acts  of  feare  and  "-  -iT  -7.. ..-•„-' /v  ■.,  ,»..  i-;","  """'_>_,  n  •"■  "■■, 
dissimulation  against  his  mind  and  conscience. 

Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  v. 
Lucretius  Bnglish'dl  'twas  a  work  might  shake 
The  power  of  English  verse  to  undertake. 

Otway,  To  Mr.  Creech. 

2.  To  furnish  with  English  speech.     [Eare.] 
Even  a  poor  aataitily-EngUahed  Frenchman,  who  wasted 

time  in  trying  to  ask  how  long  the  cars  stopped,  .  .  .  made 
a  good  dinner  in  spite  of  himself. 

Bowells,  Their  'Wedding  Journey. 
3t.  To  express  in  speech;  give  an  account  of. 
A  vain-glorious  knight,  over-mgliehing  his  travels. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  Pref. 

4.  In  hilUarcls,  to  cause  to  twist  or  spin  and  to 
assume  a  more  or  less  sharply  angular  direction 
after  impact:  as,  he  Englished  his  baU  too 
much.     [TJ.  S.] 

II.  mtrcms.  In  UlUards,  to  impart  a  twisting 
or  spinning  motion  to  the  cue-ball:  as,  I  Eng- 
lished mat  Tight.     [U.S.] 
Englisnable  (ing'glish-a-bl),  a.     [<  English  + 


in,  +  gluMre  0  F.  gloutir,  etc.),  swallow:  see 
eu-i  and  gUt.]     1.  To  swaUow  or  gulp  down. 

My  particular  grief  .  .  . 
Engluts  and  swallows  other  sorrows. 
„     ^     „„  Shak.,  Othello,  i.  3. 

3.  To  fill  to  repletion ;  glut. 

,  ^..1'"?,  ?°"^  englutted  with  vanity,  he  will  straightway 
loath  all  learning.  Aseham,  The  Scholemaster. 

engobe  (en-gob'), «.  [Origin  not  obvious.]  Any 
earthy  white  or  cream-colored  paste  used  as  a 
slip  ia  coating  naturally  colored  pottery,  in  or- 
der to  mask  or  tone  down  its  coarser  and  less 
agreeable  tint. 

The  red  or  brown  ware  was  coated  with  a  thin  coating 
of  white  clay  called  an  engobe  or  slip. 
Wheatley  and  Delamwtte,  Art  Work  in  Earthenware,  p.  22. 

The  true  Naukratian  [ware],  coated  with  a  creamy  white 

engobe,  on  which  the  decoration  is  laid  in  black  or  orange. 

J.  P.  Taylor,  Andover  Rev.,  VII.  447. 

engoldt  (en-gold'),  V.  t.  [ME.  engolden  (tr.  L. 
inawrare) ;  <  e»j-l  +  gold.']  .  To  cover  or  adorn 
with  gold.     Wyclif,  Eev.  xvii.  4  (Oxf.). 


Argent,  a  Bend  En- 
grailed Gules. 


C'-liPt^^^'"''''^''''^^^'^^^^^^ 


Imp.  Diet. 

Englisher  (ing'g]ish-6r),  n.    An  Englishman. 
[Eare.] 

William  the  Bastard  could  scarce  have  found  the  hardy 
Englishers  so  easy  a  conquest  as  Walter  the  Well-born 
may  find  these  eunuch  Homans.     Bvlwer,  Kienzi,  p.  138. 

Englislimail  (ing'glish-man),  n. ;  pi;  English- 
men (-men).  [<  ME.  En.glisehman,  Engliscman, 
<  AS.  Englisc  man  (mon)  (rare)  (=  D.  Engelsch- 
man  =  Dan.  Engelskmand  =  Bw.  Engelskman), 
as  two  words:  see -Ewgife/i  and  »ia».]  1.  Aman  engore^t  (en-gor'),  i).  t.  [<.  enA  +  gore^.]  1 
who  was  bom  in  or  is  a  citizen  of  England ;  To  pierce  ;  gore ;  wound, 
in  a  broad  sense,  a  man  of  the  English  race 
who  preserves  his  distinctive  racial  character, 
wherever  he  resides. 


iv,  in,  -1-  ydf/^og,  a'naU,  tooth^  -I-  -osis.]  '  Same 
as  gomphosis. 

engoreH  (en-gor'),  v.  t.\  pret.  and  pp.  engored, 
ppr.  engoring.  [<  en-i  +  goreK]  To  make 
gory.    Dames. 

A  most  unmanly  noise  was  made  with  those  he  put  to 

sword, 
Of  groans  arid  outcries.    The  flood  blush'd  to  be  so  much 

engor'd 
With  such  base  souls.  Chapmtm,  Iliad,  3cxi.  22. 


Lo  !  where  beyond  he  lyeth  languishing. 
Deadly  engored  of  a  great  wilde  Bore. 


engrave 

Being  devoured  :  said  of  a  child  or  other  creature  In  the 
jaws  of  a  serpent,  or  the  like,  which  is  swallowing  it. 

engraflft,  engraffmentt.  Obsolete  forms  of  in- 
graft, ingraftment. 

engraft,  engraftation,  etc.    See  ingraft,  etc. 
engrail  (en-gral'),  v.     [Also  ingrail;  <  P.  engr4- 
ler,  engrail,  <  en-  +  grele,  hail :  see  grail^.]    I. 
trans.  If.  To  variegate ;  spot,  as  with  hail. 
A  cauldron  new  engraWd  with  twenty  hewes. 

ChapTnan,  Iliad,  p.  325. 
2.  To  make  serrate ;  give  an  indented  outline 
to.     [Archaic] 

Over  hills  with  peaky  tops  engraWd. 

Tennyson,  Palace  of  Art. 
II.  intrans.  To  form  an  edg- 
ing or  border ;  run  ia  a  waving 
or  indented  line. 
engrailed  (en-grald'),  p.  a. 
[Also  ingrailed;  <  ME.  engrelyd, 
etc. ;  <  engrail  +  -edK]  in  her., 
cut  into  concave  semicirciilar 
indents :  said  of  a  line  and  also 
of  the  bearing,  such  as  a  f  esse, 
bordure,  or  the  like,  whose  edge 
is  broken  in  this  way:  as,  a  bordure  engrailed. 
Also  engresU. 

Polwheel  beareth  a  saltier  engraWd. 

R.  Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

engrailing  (en-gra'ling),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  en- 
grail, v.]  An  ornament  consisting  of  a  broken  or 
indented  line  or  band.    Also  written  ingraiUng. 

engrailment  (en-gral'ment),  n.     [<  engrail  + 
-ment]     1.  A  ring  of  do'fs  round  the  edge  of  a 
medal. — 2.  In  her.,  the  state  of  being  engrail- 
ed; indentation  in  curved  lines. 
Also  written  ingrailment. 

engrain,  engrainer.    See  ingrain,  ingrainer. 

engrapplef  (en-grap'l),  v.  i.  [<  6)1-1  +  grapple.-] 
To  gi'apple ;  struggle  at  close  quarters. 

There  shall  young  Hotspur,  with  a  fury  led, 
Engrapple  with  thy  son,  as  fierce  as  he. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars,  iv, 

engraspt  (en-grasp'),  V.  t.    [<  «»-l  +  grasp.] 
To  seize  with  a  grasping  hold;  hold  fast  by  in- 
closing or  embracing;  grip. 
So  both  together  fiers  engrasped  bee, 
Whyles  Guyon  standing  by  their  uncouth  strife  does  see. 
Spenser,  E.  Q.,  II.  v.  20. 

Engraulidse  (en-gr^'li-de),  n.pl.    Same  as  En- 


2.  To  infuriate. 


F.  Q.,  m.  L  i 


Where'er  I  wander,  boast  of  this  I  can, 
Though  banish'd,  yet  a  true-bom  Englishnum. 

Shak.,  Eich.  II.,  i.  3. 
Then  presently  again  prepare  themselves  to  sing 
The  sundry  foreign  Fields  the  Englishmen  had  fought. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  iv.  443.  engorge  (en-gdrj'),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  engorged, 
ppr.  engorging.  [Formerly  also  ingorge;  <  F. 
engorger  (=  Pr.  engorgar,  engorjar  =  It.  in- 


As  salvage  Bull,  whom  two  fierce  mastives  bayt, 
When  rancour  doth  with  rage  him  once  engore, 
Forgets  with  wary  warde  them  to  awayt. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  viii.  42. 


2.  An  English  ship, 

He  indicated  the  lumping  steamer  that  lay  among  the 

sailing-ships.    She  was  not  an  Englishman,  though  I  really 

forget  the  nationality  of  the  colour  she  flew  at  the  peak. 

W.  C.  Russell,  A  Strange  Voyage,  iv. 

Englishness  (ing'glish-nes),  n.     [<  English  + 
-ness.]    The  quality  of  being  English,  or  of  hav- 
ing English  characteristics.     [Eare.] 
Easily  recognized  by  its  Englishness. 

Art  Jour.,  April,  1888,  p.  121. 

Englishry  (ing'glish-ri),  n.  [<  English  +  -ry.] 
1.  The  state  of  being  an  Englishman.  [Ar- 
chaic] 

The  law  of  Englishry,  by  which  a  man  found  killed  was 
held  to  be  a  Frenchman,  and  the  hundred  was  made  re- 
sponsible under  this  special  law,  unless  evidence  could  be 
brought  to  show  that  the  slain  man  was  an  Englishman. 
E.  A.  Freeman,  Norman  Conquest,  V.  297. 

"Englishry  was  not  proved,  therefore  there  are  three 


gorgare,  ingorgiare),  <  e»j-  +  gorge,  the  throat : 
see  gorge.]  I.  trans.  If.  To  swallow;  devour; 
gorge;  properly,  to  swallow  with  greediness 
or  in  large  quantities. 

That  is  the  GuUe  of  Greedlnesse,  they  say. 
That  deepe  engorgeth  all  this  worldes  pray. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  jdi.  3. 

2.  To  fill  to  excess;  gorge;  specifically,  ia  met?., 
to  fill  to  excess  with  blood ;  cause  hyperemia  in. 
— Engorged  papilla,  the  edematous  and  swollen  optic 
papilla  associated  with  hyperemic  and  tortuous  veins : 
same  as  choked  disk. 

Il.t  intrans.  To  devour;  feed  with  eagerness 
or  voracity. 

Nor  was  it  wonder  that  he  thus  did  swell. 
Who  had  engorged  and  drunken  was  with  HeU. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  xv.  293. 


fines."    This  refers  to  a  rule  made  by  the  Conqueror,  for  -_____-_,-_4. /„_  „A•»■i'rylQn+^  «      r^  V  cmnmrni) 
the  protection  of  his  followers,  that  the  hundred  or  t^wn-  engorgement  (en-g6rj  ment),  n.    [<  1 .  engorge- 

•  ■   ■      -  ■  -     -     ■  ment  (=  Pr.  engorjamen  =  It.  ingorgamento,  tn- 

gorgiamento),  <  engorger,  engorge :  see  engorge 


ship  in  which  a  foreigner  was  slain  should  be  fined  if  the 
slayer  was  not  produced.        Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXVIII.  423. 

2.  A  population  of  English  descent ;  especial- 
ly, the  persons  of  English  descent  in  Ireland. 

Eight  years  had  elapsed  since  an  arm  had  been  lifted 
up  in  the  conquered  island  [Ireland]  against  the  domina- 
tion of  the  Englishry.  Macavlay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xxv. 
Presentment  of  Englishry,  in  old  Eng,  law,  during  the 
dominion  of  the  Normans,  a  plea  or  claim  before  the  coro- 
ner, at  an  inquest  on  the  death  of  an  unknown  man,  that 
the  deceased  was  not  a  Norman,  but  English,  and  the  vill 
or  hundred  was  therefore  not  liable  to  the  fine  which  the 


and^ment]  1.  The  act  of  swallowing  greedily ; 
a  devouring  with  voracity. —  2.  In  pathol.,  the 
state  of  being  filled  to  excess,  as  the  vessels  of 
an  organ  with  blood ;  hyperemia;  congestion. 
— 3.  In  metal.,  the  partial  chok- 
ing up  of  a  blast-furnace  by  an 
accumulation  of  material  not 
thoroughly  fused.  Ordinarily 
called  scaffolding. 


dominant  race  imposed  for  the  death  of  one  who  could  be  enSOUled  (en-gold'),  a.     Same 


supposed  to  be  of  their  own  number. 

Englishwoman  (ing'glish-wum'-'an),  m. ;  pi. 
Englishwomen  (-wim'^en).  A  woman  who  is  a 
native  of  England,  or  a  member  of  the  distinc- 
tive English  race. 

The  Old-English  Kings  almost  always  married  English- 
women. E.  A.  Freenum,  Old  Eng.  Hist.,  p.  45. 

englislet  (eng'glis-let),  n.  In  Iter.,  an  escut- 
cheon of  pretense. 


as  engoulSe, 
engoul^e  (on-go-la'); 
fern.  pp.  of  F.  engm 
engolir,  engouller  =  Sp, 
swallow 


=  Pr. 


A  Bend  EngoulSe. 

=  Pg.  enguUr, 


up,  <  L.  in,  in,  +  gula  (>  OF.  goule,  F. 
gueule,  etc),  the  throat:  see  gullet,  gules.]  In 
her.,  swallowed ;  being  swallowed.  Specifically— 
(a)  An  epithet  applied  to  all  bends,  crosses,  saltiers,  etc., 
when  their  extremities  enter  the  mouths  of  animals.    (6) 


engraulidid  (en-gra'li-did),  n.  A  fish  of  the 
family  Engraulididee. 

Engraulidldse  (en-gra-lid'i-de),  n.pl.  [JTL.,  < 
Engraulis  -t-  -idee.]  A  family  of  malaeoptery- 
gian  fishes,  typified  by  the  genus  Eng)raulis  ;  the 
anchovies:  a  synonym  of  Stolephoridw  (which 
see).  Also  Engraulidce.  See  out  TmAerancliovy. 

Engraulina  (en-grft-li'na),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  En- 
graulis +  -ima.]  In  Gunther's  classification  of 
fishes,  the  first  group  of  Clupeidce.  They  are  char- 
acterized by  having  the  mouth  very  wide  and  lateral ;  the 
intermaxillary  very  small  and  firmly  united  to  the  maxil- 
lary, which  is  elongate,  and  scaicely  protractile ;  and  the 
upper  jaw  projecting.  The  group  is  the  same  as  the  fam- 
ily Engraulididee  or  Stolephoridce. 

Engraulis  (en-gr&flis), «.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  kyYpavXic, 
a  small  fish  (also  called  tyKpaalxoTiog,  <  tyicpaaig, 
a  mixing  in,  +  x^^oc,  X«M  =  E.  gall\  bUe).] 
The  typical  and  most  extensive  genus  of  clu- 
peoid  fishes  of  the  family  Engraulididee.  The 
common  anchovy,  E.  encrasicholits,  is  the  best-known 
species.  The  genus  is  also  called  Stolephorus.  See  an- 
chovy. 

engravel  (en-grav'),  y.  t. ;  pret.  engraved,  pp. 
engraved  or  engraven^  ppr.  engraving.  [For- 
merly also  ingrave;  <  OP.  engraver,  P.  engraver, 
engrave,  <.  en-  +  gra/oer,  engrave :  see  e»-i  and 
graved.  The  Gr.  eyypd^ctv,  cut  into,  engrave,  is 
related,  if  at  all,  only  remotely:  see  graved] 

1.  To  cut  inj  make  by  incision;  produce  or 
form  by  incision  on  a  hard  surface. 

These  were  the  words  that  were  ingraven  upon  her 

Tombe.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  6. 

To  all  these  there  be  divers  Witnesses,  both  'Squires 

and  Ladies,  whose  Names  are  engraven  upon  the  Stone. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  vi.  9. 

"From  Edith"  was  engraven  on  the  blade. 

Tennyson,  Aylmer's  Field. 

2.  To  imprint;  impress  deeply;  infix. 

It  will  scarce  seem  possible  that  God  should  engrave 
principles  in  men's  minds  in  words  of  uncertain  significa- 
tion. Locke. 

3.  To  cut  or  carve  in  sunken  patterns ;  incise 
with  letters  or  figures,  or  with  the  lines  repre- 
senting any  object:  applied  especially  to  work 
on  metal,  but  also  to  work  on  stone  and  other 
hard  materials. 

So  fond  were  the  ancients  of  these  costly  and  beautiful 
works  that  the  Emperor  Heliogabalus  is  recorded  to  have 
covered  his  shoes  with  engraved  gems.  Fairholt. 


engrave 

engrave2t(eii-grav'),»-<-  [,<eti^^  + graved.  Cf. 
grave'^,  v.  t.]  To  deposit  in  a  grave ;  bury;  in- 
ter; inhume. 

The  sixt  had  charge  of  them,  now  being  dead, 
In  seemly  sort  their  corses  to  engrave. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  x.  42. 

engravement  (en-grav'ment),  n.  [<  engrave^  + 
-ment.']  1 .  The  aet  of  engraving,  or  the  state  of 
being  engi'aved. — 2t.  The  work  of  an  engraver; 
an  engraving. 

We,  .  .  .  being  the  offspring  of  God,  ought  not  to  think 
that  the  Godhead  is  like  unto  gold,  or  silver,  or  stone,  the 
entjravenwnt  of  art  and  man's  device. 

Barrow,  Expos,  of  Decalogue. 

engraver  (en-gra'ver),  n.  One  who  engraves ; 
especially,  an  artist  who  produces  ornaments, 
patterns,  or  representations  of  objects  by 
means  of  incisions  on  a  hard  surface;  specifi- 
cally, one  who  produces  such  designs  with  a 
view  to  the  taking  from  them  of  impressions 
in  printers'  ink  or  other  pigment. 

To  work  all  manner  of  work,  of  the  engraver,  and  of  the 
cunning  workman,  and  of  the  embroiderer.    Ex.  xxxv.  35. 

Images  are  not  made  in  the  brain  itself,  as  the  pencil  of 
a  painter  or  engraver  makes  the  image  in  the  table  or 
metal.  Sir  M.  Hale,  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  47. 

Engravers'  sand-bag,  a  leather  cushion  tightly  packed 
with  sand,  used  to  prop  up  a  copper  plate  at  a  convenient 
working  angle,  or  to  permit  the  free  movement  of  a  plate  or 
wooden  block,  when  fine  lines  are  being  engraved  upon  it. 
engravervt  (en-gra'v6r-i),  n.  [<  engrave^  + 
-ery.^     The  work  of  an  engraver. 

Some  handsome  engraveries  and  medals. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Miscellanies,  p.  210. 

engraving  (en-gra'ving),  n.     [Verbal  n.  of  i 


grave 


nng  (ei 
,«.]  1. 


The  act  or  art  of  cutting  designs, 
inscriptions,  etc.,  on  any  hard  substance,  as 
stone,  metal,  or  wood.  Many  branches  of  the  art, 
as  gem-engraving,  cameo-cutting,  and  die-sinking,  are  of 
great  antiquity. 

2.  Specifically,  the  art  of  forming  designs  by 
cutting,  corrosion  by  acids,  a  photographic  pro- 
cess, etc.,  on  the  surface  of  metal  plates  or  of 
blocks  of  wood,  etc.,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
off  impressions  or  prints  of  the  design  so  formed. 
Wood-engraving  appeai-s  to  have  come  first  into  use,  the 
earliest  dated  wood-engraving,  representing  St.  Christo- 
pher, bearing  the  date  of  1423,  while  the  earliest  engrav- 
ing worthy  of  the  name  from  a  metal  plate  was  produced 
by  Maso  Finiguerra,  a  goldsmith  of  Florence,  in  1452. 
Relief- engraving  on  wood  was,  however,  in  use  among  the 
Orientals  at  a  far  earlier  period.  In  engraving  on  metal 
the  lines  or  marks  which  are  to  appear  on  the  paper  are 
sunk  into  the  plate,  and  before  being  printed  from  are  filled 
with  ink,  the  rest  of  the  surface  being  cleaned  before  the 
impression  is  taken.  On  a  block  of  wood  the  lines  for 
impression  are  left  prominent,  the  blank  parts  being  cut 
away,  so  that  the  wooden  block  serves  as  a  type.  Copper 
and  steel  plates  are  printed  from  separately  on  a  press  spe- 
cially adapted  for  this  use ;  wooden  blocks,  on  the  ordi- 
nary printing-press,  commonly  along  with  the  accompany- 
ing text.  The  wood  generally  used  for  fine  engraving  is 
box,  and  the  metals  commonly  employed  by  engravers  are 
copper  and  steel.  Different  methods  or  styles  of  engrav- 
ing on  steel  or  copper  are  known  as  aquatint,  etching, 
mezzotint,  stipple,  line-engraving,  etc. 

In  facsimile  eTigraving,  .  .  .  the  drawing  is  made  upon 

the  wood  with  a  pen  or  the  point  of  a  brush,  generally  by 

another  person,  and  all  that  the  engraver  does  is  just  to 

hollow  all  the  little  areas  of  wood  that  are  left  inkless. 

P.  G.  Hamerton,  Graphic  Arts,  p.  413. 

3.  That  which  is  engraved,  or  produced  by  en- 
graving; an  engraved  representation,  or  an 
incised  plate  or  block  intended  to  be  printed 
from:  as,  an  engraving  on  a  monument  or  a 
watch-case ;  a  steel  or  a  wood  engraving. 

With  the  work  of  an  engraver  in  stone,  like  the  en- 
gravings  of  a  signet,  shalt  thou  engrave  the  two  stones 
with  the  name  of  the  children  of  Israel.       Ex.  xxviii.  11. 

4.  An  impression  taken  from  an  engraved 
plate  or  block;  a  print — AnaglTOtographlc  en- 
gravtng,  anastatic  engraving.  See  the  adjectives.— 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing.  See  bureau.— 
Chalk  engraving,  a  form  of  stipple  engraving  used  to 
imitate  drawings  made  in  chalk.  The  grain  of  the  chalk 
drawing  is  reproduced  by  irregular  dots  of  different  forms 
and  sizes.— Copperplate  engraving,  the  art  of  engrav- 
ing on  prepared  plates  of  copper  for  printing.  To  the  plate 
is  given  a  surface  which  is  perfectly  plane  and  highly  pol- 
ished. It  is  next  heated  sufficiently  to  melt  wax,  with 
which  it  is  then  rubbed  over,  so  that  when  cooled  it  is 
covered  with  a  white  skin,  to  which  the  design  or  di-awing 
is  transferred.  The  engraver,  with  a  steel  point,"  follows 
the  lines  of  the  drawing,  pressing  lightly  so  as  to  penetrate 
through  the  wax  and  line  faintly  the  copper  surface  be- 
neath. The  wax  is  then  melted  off,  the  surface  cleaned, 
and  the  engraving  is  proceeded  with,  a  burin  or  graver 
beingusedtocutthelines,a  scraper  to  remove  the  slight 
bur  raised  by  the  burin,  and  a  burnisher  to  soften  or  tone 
down  the  lines  and  remove  scratches.  The  engraveruses 
also  a  woolen  rubber  and  a  little  olive-oil  to  clean  the  face 
of  the  plate,  in  order  to  render  the  condition  of  his  work 
plainly  visible ;  and  this  rubber  serves  also  to  polish  off 
the  burs. — Facsimile  engraving,  engraving  on  wood, 
in  which  every  line  is  either  drawn  on  the  block  or  else 
photographed  from  pen  or  pencil  drawing  in  reduced  size, 
the  work  of  the  engraver  being  to  remove  the  wood  from 
between  these  lines.  This  is  the  earliest  method  of  wood- 
engi'aving,  and  is  called  facsimile  in  contradistinction  to 
tint  engraving,  in  which,  the  drawing  being  in  wash. 
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gauche,  or  oil  paint,  the  engraver  has  to  invent  the  lines, 
which  he  cuts  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  when  print- 
ed the  exact  shades  of  the  original  drawing—  a  method 
of  engraving  of  comparatively  recent  origin.— Line-en- 
gravtng,  iie  art,  methods,  etc.,  of  engraving  in  incised 
Bnes  on  metal.  Modern  line-engravers  frequently  be- 
gin by  etching,  and  complete  their  work  with  the  dry- 
point  and  the  burin.  After  the  design  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  etching-ground,  and  the  parts  to  be  bitten 
in,  such  as  grass,  foliage,  sea-waves,  and  the  flowing  lines 
of  draperies,  have  been  drawn  with  the  needle,  all  white 
objects,  such  as  drapery,  satin,  clouds,  ice,  the  light  parts 
of  water,  etc.,  are  stopped  out,  to  preserve  them  from  the 
corroding  acid.  A  ruling-machine,  consisting  of  a  straight 
bar  of  steel  with  a  sliding  socket  having  a  perpendicular 
tube  containing  a  diamond-pointed  pen  attached  to  its 
side,  is  used  to  lay  flat  tints,  such  as  clear-blue  skies,  in 
parallel  lines,  either  straight  or  curved,  as  the  shape  of 
the  object  to  be  represented  may  demand.  When  the 
plate  has  been  bitten  in,  the  ground  is  removed  and  the 
unbitten  parts  are  engraved  with  the  burin.  This  instru- 
ment is  handled  in  various  ways,  according  to  the  texture 
of  the  object  under  treatment,  as  by  cross-hatchings,  un- 
dulating or  straight  lines,  dots  in  lozenge-shaped  or  square 
spaces  formed  by  the  intersection  of  lines,  etc. ;  care  being 
taken  to  avoid  sameness  of  stroke,  and  to  give  as  much 
variety  as  possible  to  the  necessarily  more  or  less  me- 
chanical patterns  produced  by  a  stiff  unyielding  instru- 
ment.—PhotograpMo  engraving,  any  method  of  en- 
graying  in  which  an  application  of  photography  is  a  chief 
factor  in  the  production  of  the  block  or  plate  from  which 
the  impressions  are  taken.— PhotO-lntagllo  engrav- 
ing, any  process  for  producing  lines  on  a  plate  by  photog- 
raphy, and  subsequently  etching  them  in.—  Process  en- 
graving, a  name  often  given  to  photographic  engraving. 
Also  called  process.  (See  also  etching,  heliotypy,  lithogra- 
phy, mezzotint,  photo-engraving,  photogravure,  etc.) 
engreatent  (en-gra'tn),  v.  t.  [<  enA  +  great- 
en.']  To  make  great  or  greater ;  augment;  ag- 
gravate. 

As  sin  is  grievous  in  its  own  nature,  so  it  is  much  en- 
greatened  by  the  circumstances  which  attend  it. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  396. 

engredgef,  i).  t.  [ME.  engredgen,  engreggen,  < 
OF.  engregier,  <  ML.  *ingraviare  for  L.  ingra- 
vare,  make  heavy,  weigh  down,  aggravate,  < 
in,  on,  -f-  gravis,  heavy.  Cf.  engrieve,  and  see 
aggravate,  aggrieve,  aggredge.]  To  aggravate ; 
lie  heavy  on. 
AH  thise  thinges  .  .  .  engreggen  the  conscience. 

Chaucer,  Parson's  Tale. 

engrievet  (en-grev'),  v.  [<  ME.  engreven,  <  OF. 
engrever,  grieve,  aggrieve,  <  en-  +  grever,  grieve. 
Ct.  engredge  and  aggrieve.2    To  grieve;  pain. 

For  yit  no  thyng  en^reveth  me.  Bom.  of  the  Rose,  1. 3444. 

Aches,  and  hurts,  and  corns  do  engrieve  either  towards 
rain  or  towards  frost.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist. 

engross  (en-gros'),  '»•  t-  [Formerly  also  ingross; 
<  ME.  engrossen,  write  large,  <  OF.  engrossir, 
engroisser,  engrossier,  engroissier  =  Sp.  engrosar 
=  Pg.  engrossar  =  It.  ingrossare,  <  ML.  ingros- 
sare,  make  large,  write  large^  engross,  ingros- 
sari,  become  large,  <  L.  in-  +  LL.  grosstis,  thick, 
gross,  ML.  also  large :  see  gross.]  If.  To  make 
large  or  larger ;  make  additions  to ;  increase  in 
bulk  or  quantity. 

For  this  they  have  engrossed  and  pil'd  up 
The  canker'd  heaps  of  strange-achieved  gold. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  iv.  4. 

Not  sleeping,  to  engross  his  idle  body. 
But  praying,  to  enrich  his  watchful  soul. 

Shale,  Eich.  III.,  iii.  7. 

2t.  To  make  thick  or  gross ;  thicken. 

The  waves  thereof  so  slow  and  sluggish  were, 
Engrost  with  mud.  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  vi.  46. 

3.  To  take  in  the  gross  or  in  bulk;  take  the 
whole  of;  get  sole  possession  of;  absorb  com- 
pletely: with  or  without  all. 

Cato  .  .  .  misliking  greatly  the  engrossing  of  offices  in 
Rome  that  one  man  should  haue  many  at  once. 

Puttenhwm,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  174. 
If  thou  engrossest  all  the  griefs  as  thine, 
Thou  robb'st  me  of  a  moiety. 

Shale,  All's  Well,  iii.  2. 
Kow  with  my  friend  I  desire  not  to  share  or  participate, 
but  to  engross  his  sorrows. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  ii.  5. 
These  negroes,  in  fact,  like  the  monks  of  the  dark  ages, 
engross  all  the  knowledge  of  the  place,  .  .  .  being  in- 
finitely more  adventurous  and  more  knowing  than  their 
masters.  Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  99. 

Specifically — 4.  To  monopolize  the  supply  of, 
or  the  supplies  in ;  get  entire  possession  or  con- 
trol of,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  prices  and 
enhancing  profits :  as,  to  engross  the  importa- 
tions of  tea ;  to  engross  the  market  for  wheat. 

Some  by  engrossing  of  looms  into  their  hands,  and  let- 
ting them  out  at  such  unreasonable  rents. 

Act  6f  Philip  and  Mary,  quoted  in  English  Gilds 
[(E.  E.  T.  S.),  Int.,  p.  clxiii. 
What  your  people  had  you  haue  ingrossed,  forbidding 
them  our  trade. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  True  Travels,  I.  207. 

5.  To  occupy  wholly ;  take  up  or  employ  en- 
tirely, to  the  exclusion  of  other  things :  as,  busi- 
ness engrosses  his  attention  or  thoughts ;  to  be 
engrossed  in  study. 


Barakit,  excited  by  this  tale,  became  engrossed  with  the 
desire  of  slaying  his  own  father,  whom  he  was  made  to  be- 
lieve to  be  his  father's  murderer. 

E.  W.  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  II.  122. 

6.  To  write  out  in  a  fair  large  hand  or  in  a  for- 
mal or  prescribed  manner  for  preservation,  as  a 
public  document  or  record.  The  engrossing  of  docu- 
ments was  formerly  executed  in  England,  and  for  some 
purposes  till  a  late  period,  in  a  peculiar  hand,  called  the 
engrossing-hand,  derived  from  the  ancient  court-hand, 
nearly  illegible  to  all  but  experts.  The  engrossing-hand 
of  the  present  day  is  a  fair  round  hand,  purposely  made 
as  legible  as  possible.  The  engrossing  of  testimonials  and 
other  commemorative  documents  is  often  a  work  of  much 
art  involving  the  employment  of  ornamental  characters 
of  various  forms,  and  sometimes  also  of  elaborate  adorn- 
ment, and  a  studied  arrangement  for  effective  display. 

That  the  actes  of  the  yelde  and  of  other  yelds  precedents 

shullen  be  enacted  and  erigrossed  in  a  quayer  of  parchemyn. 

Snglish  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  379. 

Jack  had  provided  a  fair  copy  of  his  father's  will,  en- 
grossed in  form  upon  a  large  skin  of  parchment. 

Sv^t,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  xi. 

=Syn.  3  and  4.  Swallow  up.  Engulf,  etc.  (see  absorb);  to 
lay  hold  of,  monopolize. 

engrosser  (en-gr6's6r),  n.  1.  One  who  takes, 
or  gets  control  of,  the  whole;  a  monopolizer; 
specifically,  a  monopolizer  of  commodities  or  a 
commodity  of  trade  or  business. 

A  new  sort  of  engrossers,  or  forestallers,  having  the 
feeding  and  supplying  this  numerous  body  of  workmen 
in  the  woollen  manufactures  out  of  their  warehouses,  set 
the  price  upon  the  poor  landholder.  Locke. 

Lord  Bolingbroke  tells  us,  that  "we  have  lost  the  spirit 
of  our  Constitution ;  and  therefore  we  bear,  from  little 
enfTrossersof  delegated  power,  that  which  ourfathers  would 
not  have  suffered  from  true  proprietors  of  the  Royal  au- 
thority." V.  Knox,  Essays,  cxix. 

2.  One  who  copies  a  writing  in  large  fair  char- 
acters, or  in  an  ornamental  manner. 

engroBsing-hand  (en-gro'sing-hand),  n.  The 
handwriting  employed  in  engrossing.  See  en- 
gross, 6. 

engrossment  (en-gros'ment),  n.  [<  engross  + 
■ment.]  1.  The  act  of  engrossing;  the  appro- 
priation of  things  in  large  or  undue  quantities; 
exorbitant  acquisition.  Shah.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  iv.  4. 
—  2.  The  act  of  copying  out  in  large  fair  or 
ornamental  characters :  as,  the  engrossment  of  a 
deed,  or  of  a  testimonial. —  3.  The  copy  of  an 
instrument  or  writing  made  in  large  fair  char- 
acters. 

Which  clause,  being  approved  by  all  parties,  was  in  the 
king's  presence  entered  in  the  bill  that  his  majesty  had 
signed ;  and  being  afterwards  added  to  the  engrossment, 
it  was  again  thus  reformed.  Clarendon,  Life,  II.  495. 

4.  The  state  of  being  engrossed  or  entirely 
occupied  about  something,  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  things ;  appropriation ;  absorption. 
In  the  engrossment  of  her  own  ardent  and  devoted  love. 

Buiwer. 

engrossure  (en-gros'ur),  n.    [<  engross  +  -we.] 
Same  as  engrossment,' 4:. 
Engrossure  in  his  work.  MissUmajry  Mev.,  IX.  278. 

enguardt  (en-gard'),  ".  *.  [<  OF.  engarder,< 
en-  +  garder,  guard:  see  enA  and  guard.]  To 
guard;  defend. 

A  hundred  knights !    Yes,  that  on  every  dream. 
Each  buz,  each  fancy,  each  complaint,  dislike, 
He  may  enguard  his  dotage  with  their  powers. 
And  hold  our  lives  in  mercy.  Shak.,  Lear,  i.  4. 

enguicll^  (on-ge-sha'),  a.  [F.,  <  OF.  engmche,  < 
en-  +  gwicke^  a  handle  of  a  shield,  buckler,  etc.] 
In  her.,  having  a  rim  around  the  mouth:  said 
of  a  hunting-horn  used  as  a  bearing,  and  used 
only  when  the  rim  is  of  a  different  tincture  from 
the  rest  of  the  horn. 

engulf,  ingulf  (en-,  in-guH' ),  f-  t-  [<  OF.  en- 
golfer,  engulf  (==  Sp.  Pg.  engolfar,  get  into 
narrow  sea-room,  refl.  plunge  into  a  business, 
=  It.  ingolfare,  engulf),  <,  li.  in  +  ML.  golfus, 
gulfus  (OP.  golfe,  etc.),  gulf:  see  gulf.]  1.  To 
swallow  up  in  or  as  in  a  gulf  or  whirlpool; 
overwhelm  by  swallowing  or  submerging. 

You  begin  to  believe  that  the  hat  was  invented  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  ingulfing  coppers,  and  that  its  highest 
type  is  the  gi-eat  Triregno  itself,  into  which  the  pence  of 
Peter  rattle.  Lowell,  Fireside  Travels,  p.  310. 

2.  To  cast  into  or  as  into  a  gulf. 

If  we  adjoin  to  the  lords,  whether  they  prevail  or  not, 
we  engulf  ourselves  into  assured  danger.  Hayvmri. 

engulfpient,  ingulfment  (en-,  in-gulf'ment),». 
[S  engulf,  ingulf,  +  -ment.]  The  aet  of  engulf- 
ing, or  the  state  of  being  engulfed. 

The  formation  of  the  crevasses  was  violent,  accompanicil 
by  an  explosive  noise ;  and,  where  they  traversed  villages, 
escape  from  ingulfment  was  by  no  means  easy. 

Science,  V.  351. 

engynt,  engjmet,  n.  Obsolete  variants  of  engine- 

En^ScMstae  (en-jis-kis'te),  n.  pi.    [NL.,  <  Gv. 

eyyvc,  near  (with  ref.  to  narrowness),  +  ax^'^^^i 

verbal  adj.  of  cxi^etv,  cleave.]    In  Giintbet's 


Engyschistae 

iehthyologioal  system,  the  second  subfamily  of 
Murcsnidce,  characterized  hy  the  reduction  of 
the  branchial  apertures  in  the  pharynx  to  nar- 
row slits,  whence  the  name.  It  includes  the 
typical  Murwnidm,  or  morays.  See  cut  under 
Murmnidm. 

engyscope  (en'jl-skop),  n.  [Less  prop,  engi- 
scope;  <  Gt.  eyyif,  near  (with  ref.  to  narrow- 
ness), +  GKowelv,  view.]  A  kind  of  reflecting 
microscope. 

enhabilet,  v.    An  obsolete  form  of  enable. 

enhabitt  (en-hab'it),  v.  t.    See  mhabit. 

enhablet,  v.  t.    An  obsolete  form  of  enable. 

enhalo  (en-ha'16),  v.  t.  [<  e»-i  -I-  halo.]  To 
surround  wdth  a  halo  or  glory.     [Rare.] 

Her  captain  still  lords  it  over  our  memories,  the  greatest 
sailor  that  ever  sailed  the  seas,  and  we  should  not  look  at 
Sir  John  Franklin  himself  with  such  admiring  interest  as 
that  with  which  we  enhcUoed  some  larger  boy  who  had 
made  a  voyage  in  her  [the  sloop  Harvard]. 

Lowell,  Fireside  Travels,  p.  41. 

enhalset  (en-hals'),  v.  t.  [<  e»-l  +  hake.']  To 
clasp  round  the  neck ;  embrace. 

The  other  me  enhalse. 
With  welcome  cosin,  now  welcome  out  of  Wales. 

Mir.  for  Mags.,  p.  406. 

enhance  (en-hans'),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  enhanced, 
ppr.  enhancing.  [Formerly  also  imhanee;  early- 
mod.  E.  also  enhaunoe,  enhaunse,  <  ME.  enhaun- 
ceii,  generally  with  s,  enhaunsen,  enhansen,  also, 
with  altered  prefix,  anhansen,  and  without  pre- 
fix, haunsen,  etc.  (see  Imnce);  also  rarely  en- 
haiosen :  <  OF.  enhauncer,  enhaunsier,  enhancer, 
enhaueier,  enhalcer,  <  en-  +  haucer,  haucier,  F. 
haiisser  =  Pr.  alsar,  ausar  =  Sp.  alsar  =  It. 
alzare,  raise,  <  OF.  halt,  haut,  F.  haut,  etc., 
<  L.  altiis,  high  (see  haughty,  altitude) ;  the 
forms  with  n  (OF.  enhauncer,  etc.)  being  appar. 
due  to  association  with  Pr.  enansar,  enanzar, 
promote,  further,  <  enant,  before,  rather,  <  L. 
m  +  ante,  before.  Cf.  Pr.  avant,  F.  a/vant,  etc., 
before,  <  L.  06  +  ante  (>  ult.  E.  advance,  equiv. 
to  enhance):  see  avant,  avaunt,  advance.']  I, 
trans.  If.  To  raise  up;  lift  up;  elevate. 
He  that  mekith  himself  shall  be  enhautised. 

Wyclif,  Mat.  xxiii.  12. 
He  was  enhcmnsyt  full  high  in  his  hed  toune. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (B.  B.  T.  S.),  1.  13378. 
Both  of  thefn  high  attonce  their  handes  enJmunst, 
And  both  attonce  their  huge  blowes  down  did  sway. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  vl.  31. 

2.  To  raise  to  a  higher  degree;  increase  to  a 
higher  point ;  carry  upward  or  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent; heighten;  make  greater:  as,  to  enhance 
prices,  or  one's  reputation  or  dignity;  to  en- 
nance  misery  or  sorrow. 

I  move  you,  my  lords,  not  to  be  greedy  and  outrageous 
In  enha/ticmg  and  raising  of  your  rents. 

Latimer,  5th  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1549. 
'  The  remembrance  of  the  difficulties  we  now  undergo 
will  contribute  to  enhance  our  pleasure.     Bp.  AUerbury. 

The  pulsation  of  a  stretched  string  or  wire  gives  the 
ear  the  pleasure  of  sweet  sound  before  yet  the  musician 
has  enha/nced  this  pleasure  by  concords  and  combinations. 

JEmerson,  Art. 
=Syn.  2.  To  swell,  augment,  aggravate. 

II.  intrans.  To  be  raised ;  swell ;  grow  larger : 
as,  a  debt  enhances  rapidly  by  compound  inter- 
est.    [Eare.] 

Leaving  fair  Voya  cross'd  up  Danuby, 

As  high  as  Saba,  whose  enhauncing  streams 

Cut  'twixt  the  Tartars  and  the  Sussians. 

Greene,  Orlando  Furioso. 

enhanced  (en-hansf  ),p.a.  [Pp.  of  enhance,  v.'] 
In  her.,  removed  from  its  proper  position  and 
set  higher  in  the  field:  said  of  any  bearing. 
Also  inkanced. 

enhancement  (en-hans'ment),  «.  [Formerly 
also  mhancement ;  <  enhance  +  -ment.]  The  act 
of  enhancing,  or  the  state  of  being  enhanced; 
increase  in  degree  or  extent;  augmentation; 
aggravation:  as,  the enhancementotvaiixe,  price, 
enjoyment,  pleasure,  beauty,  evil,  grief,  punish- 
ment, crime,  etc. 

Then-  yearly  rents  ...  are  not  to  this  day  improved  at 
all,  the  landlords  making  no  less  gain  by  fines  and  income 
then  there  is  raised  in  other  places  by  enhancement  of 
rents.  Bacon,  Office  of  Alienations. 

Jocular  slanders  have,  from  the  slightness  of  the  temp- 
tation, an  enhancement  of  guilt. 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 

enhancer  (en-han's6r),  ».  [<  ME.  enhaunsere.'] 
One  who  enhances ;  one  who  or  that  which  car- 
ries to  a  greater  degree  or  a  higher  point. 

There  may  be  just  reason,  .  .  .  upon  a  dearth  of  grain 
or  other  commodities,  to  highten  the  price ;  but  in  sucli 
cases  we  must  be  so  affected  as  that  we  grudge  to  our- 
selves our  own  gain,  that  we  be  not  in  the  first  file  of 
enhaneers.  Bp.  Hall,  Cases  of  Conscience,  i.  2. 

.  enharbort  (en-har'bor),  V.  t.      [<  em-1  +  har- 
bor.]   To  dwell  in  or  inhabit. 


:  and 
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O  true  delight !  enliarboring  the  brests 

Of  those  sweet  creatures  with  the  plumy  crests. 

W.  Browne,  Britannia's  Pastorals,  i.  3. 

enhardent  (en-har'dn),  V.  f.  [<  en-i-  +  harden.] 
To  harden ;  encourage ;  embolden. 

France  useth  .  .  to  enharden  one  with  confidence; 
for  the  gentry  of  France  have  a  kind  of  loose  becoming 
boldness.  Bowell,  Foreign  Travel,  p.  192. 

enharmonic,  enhannonical  (en-har-mon'ik, 
-i-kal),  a.  [=  P.  enharmordque  =  Sp.  enar- 
mdnico  =  Pg.  enharmomco  =  It.  enarmonico,  < 
Or.  hapnovLKdQ,^  usually  hap/idviog,  in  accord  or 
harmony,  <  ev,  in,  +  apuovia,  harmony :  see  har- 
mony, harmonic]  1.  hi  Gr.  music,  pertainiug 
to  that  genus  or  scale  that  is  distinguished  from 
the  diatonic  and  the  chromatic  by  the  use  of  in- 
tervals of  less  than  a  semitone. —  2.  In  mod. 
music :  (a)  Pertaining  to  a  scale  or  an  instru- 
ment using  smaller  intervals  than  a  semitone. 
(6)  Pertaining  to  a  use  of  notes  which,  though 
differing  in  name  and  in  position  on  the  staff, 
refer  on  instruments 
of  fixed  intonation, 
like  the  pianoforte, 
to  identical  keys  or    ^  '*' 

tones;  thus  (o)  are  enharmonically  distinct, 

but  practically  identical Enhannonio  change 

or  modulation,  a  change  of  key  or  of  chord-relationship 
effected  by  indicating  a  given  tone  first  by  one  staff -degree 
and  then  by  another,  so  a&  to  associate  it  with  two  distinct 
tonalities.  It  is  a  somewhat  arbitrary  use  of  the  imper- 
I  j  feet  modulatory  capacities  of 

I  \}^  I  I,  I  instruments  of  fixed  intona- 
tion.— Enharmonic  diesis. 
See  diesis.— Kihaxmonlc 
Interval  or  relation;  an  in- 
terval or  a  relation  based  on  the  nominal  distinction 
mentioned  in  def.  2  (6). — Enharmonic  organ,  an  organ 
having  more  than  twelve  keys  to  the  octave.— Enhar- 
monic scale,  a  scale  having  more  than  twelve  tones  to 
the  octave. 

enharmonically  (en-har-mon'i-kal-i),  adv.  In 
an  enharmonic  manner,  or  in  accordance  with 
an  enharmonic  scale. 

enharmoniont  (en-har-mo'ni-on),  n.  [<  Gr. 
kvapfi6vtov,  neut.  of  svap/idvioc,  in  accord:  see 
enharmonic.]  A  song  of  many  parts,  or  a  con- 
cert of  several  tunes. 

JSnharmonion,  one  of  the  three  general  sorts  of  musick ; 

song  of  many  parts,  or  a  curious  concert  of  sundry  tunes. 

Hollcmd,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  Expl.  of  Obscure  Words, 

enhauset,  v.  t.  [ME.:  see  enhance.]  To  lift 
up;  elevate;  exalt.     Chaucer. 

Full  many  thereof  raised  vp  hath  she, 
Fro  pouerte  enhaused  to  rychesse. 

Rom.  of  Partenay  (&.  E.  T.  S.),l.  6256. 

enhearten  (en-har'tn),  v.  t.  [<  enA  +  hearten.] 
To  hearten  up ;  encovirage ;  animate ;  embold- 
en.    [Rare.] 

When  their  agents  came  to  him  to  feel  his  pulse,  they 
found  it  beat  so  calm  and  even  that  he  sent  them  mes- 
sages to  enhearten  them. 

Bp.  Hacket,  Abp.  Williams,  ii.  141. 

The  enemy  exults  and  is  enheartened.  Jer.  Taylor. 

enhedget  (en-hej'),  v.  t.  [<  em-i  +  hedge.]  To 
surround  with  or  as  if  with  a  hedge. 

These,  all  these  thither  brought ;  and  their  young  boyes 

And  frightful!  matrons  making  wofuU  noise. 

In  heaps  enhedg'd  it.  Vicars,  tr.  of  Virgil  (1632). 

enhend^  (oh-on-da'),  a.  [Heraldic  P.]  In 
her.,  same  as  potence :  applied  to  a  cross  only. 
[Rare.] 

enheritaget,  «•    See  inheritage. 

enheritancet,  n.    See  inheritance.    Tyndale. 

enhortt  (en-h6rt'),  «•  *■    [ME.  enhorten,  enorten, 

<  OF.  enhorter,  <  L.  inhortari,  incite,  instigate, 

<  in,  in,  to,  +  hortari,  urge :  see  hortation.    Cf . 
exhort,  dehort.]    To  encourage ;  urge ;  exhort. 

He  his  nevywe  Jason  wolde  enhorte, 
To  saylen  to  that  londe. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1. 1440. 

enhouset  (en-houz'),  v.  t.   [<  e»-i  +  house.]   To 

house;  harbor. 

Enhoused  there  where  majesty  should  dwell. 

Middleton,  Solomon  Paraphrased,  1. 

enhuilet,  «•  *•    See  enoil. 
enhunger  (en-hung'ger),i;.  *.    [<  en-i  +  hunger.] 
To  make  hungry.     [Rare.] 

Its  first  missionaries  bare  it  [the  gospel]  to  the  na- 
tions and  threw  it  into  the  arena  of  the  world  to  do 
battle  with  its  superstitions,  and  .  .  .  to  grapple  with 
those  animal  passions  which  vice  had  torn  from  their 
natural  range,  and  enhungered  to  feed  on  innocence  and 
jjfg  J.  Martineau. 

Enhydra  (en'hi-dra),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  svvdpoc,  in 
water,  living  in  water,  containing  water:  see 
Enhydris  and  enhydrous.]    Same  as  Enhydris. 

enhydric  (en-hi'drik),  a.    Same  as  enhydrous. 

Enhydrinse  (en-hi-dri'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  En- 
hydris +  -inoB.]    A  subfamily  of  marine  car- 


enigma 

nivorous  quadrupeds,  of  the  family  Muxtelidce; 
the  sea-otters.  The  hind  feet  are  greatly  enlarged  and 
fully  webbed,  somewhat  resembling  seals'  flippyrs;  the 
fore  feet  are  small ;  the  tail  is  comparatively  short ;  the 
muzzle  is  blunt ;  the  cranial  portion  of  the  skull  is  very 
prominent;  and  the  teeth  are  all  blunt,  32  in  all,  but  there 
are  no  median  lower  incisors.  There  is  but  one  living 
genus,  Enhydris.  Also  Enhydrina. 
Enhydris  (en'hi-dris),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  hniSpig, 
an  otter,  <  IvvSpog,  in  water,  living  in  water: 
see  enhydrous.]  1.  A  genus  of  reptiles. —  2. 
The  typical  genus  of  sea-otters  of  the  subfam- 
ily Enhydrinm.  The  grinding-teeth  are  of  peculiar 
shape,  without  any  trenchant  edges  or  acute  cusps,  all 
being  bluntly  tubercular  on  the  crowns,  and  rounded  off 
in  contour.    The  palms  of  the  fore  feet  are  naked,  witli 


Sea-Otter  f^Enhydris  lutris). 

webbed  digits,  and  the  hind  feet  are  furry  on  both  sides, 
with  small  hidden  claws.  E.  lutris,  the  sea-otter  of  the 
northern  Pacific,  is  about  4  feet  long,  the  tail  being  a  foot 
or  less  in  length,  and  of  dark  liver -brown  color,  bleaching 
about  the  head,  and  everywhere  silvered  over  with  the 
hoary  ends  of  the  longer  hairs.  Its  pelt  is  highly  valued. 
Also  written  Enhydra,  Enydris. 

enhydrite  (en-hi'drit),  n.  [<  Gr.  IvvSpog,  con- 
taining water  (see  enhydrous),  +  -ite^.]  A  min- 
eral containing  water. 

enhydros  (en-hi'dros),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  hvSpog, 
containing  water :  see  enhydrous.]  A  geode  of 
translucent  chalcedony  containing  water. 

enhydrous  (en-M'drus),  a.  [<  Gr.  Imdpoi,  in 
water,  living  in  water,  containing  water,  <  h, 
in,  +  Mop  (v^p-),  water.]  Having  water  with- 
in; containing  drops  of  water  or  other  fluid: 
as,  enhydrous  quartz.    Also  enhydric. 

enhypostasia(en-hi-p9-sta'si-a),  n.  [MGr.*CTi;- 
■Koaracla,  <  kwirdararoq',  really  existent :  see  en- 
hypostatic]  In  theol. :  (a)  Substantial  or  per- 
sonal existence.  (&)  Possession  of  personality 
not  independently  but  by  union  witpi  a  person : 
sometimes  used  as  a  name  descriptive  of  the 
relation  of  the  human  nature  of  Christ  to  the 
person  of  God  the  Son.  Schaff,  in.  Smith  and 
Wace's  Diet.  Christ.  Biog.,  I.  495. 

enhypostatic  (en-hi-po-stat'ik),  a.  [<  MGr. 
hvnoaTaTiKdc,  <  hvnSdTaTog,  really  existent,  hav- 
ing substantial  existence,  <  ev,  in,  +  imdaraTo^, 
substantially  existing:  see  hypostasis,  hypostat- 
ic] In  theol.:  (a)  Possessing  substantial  or 
personal  existence.  (6)  Possessing  or  endued 
with  personality  by  existence  in  or  intimate 
union  with  a  person. 

enhypostatize  (en-hi-pos'ta-tiz),  v.  t. ;  pret. 
and  pp.  enhypostatized,  ppr.  enhypostatizing.  [< 
enhypostatic  +  -ize.]  In  theol.,  to  endow  with 
substantiality  or  personality;  especially,  to  en- 
dow with  personality  by  incorporation  into  or 
intimate  union  with  a  person.  See  enhypostor 
sia. 

His  humanity  was  enhypostatized  through  union  with 
the  Logos,  or  incorporated  into  his  personality. 

Schaff,  Christ  and  Christianity,  p.  67. 

Enicuridse  (en-i-ku'ri-de),  n.  pi.  See  Henicu- 
rid(e. 

Enicurus  (en-i-kii'rus),  n.    See  Senicurus. 

enigma  (e-nig'mS,),  n.  [Formerly  also  (enigma 
(and  by 'contraction,  corruptly,  egma)^  =  F. 
Mgme  =  Sp.  Pg.  enigma  =  It.  enigma,  enimma, 
<  L.  wnigma(t-),  <  Gr.  alvijfia(T-),  a  riddle,  <  al- 
viaasaBai,  speak  in  riddles,  <  alvoQ,  a  tale,  story, 
fable,  saying.]  1.  A  dark  saying  or  represen- 
tation, in  which  some  known  thing  is  concealed 
under  obscure  words  or  forms;  a  question,  say- 
ing, figure,  or  design  containing  a  hidden  mean- 
ing -which  is  proposed  for  discovery;  a  riddle. 

One  while  speaking  obscurely  and  in  riddle  called 
jEnigma.  Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  128. 

A  custom  was  amongst  the  ancients  of  proposing  an 
enigma  at  festivals,  and  adjudging  a  reward  to  him  that 
solved  it.  Pope. 

2.  Anything  inexplicable  to  an  observer,  such 
as  the  means  by  which  something  is  effected, 
the  motive  for  a  course  of  conduct,  the  cause 
of  a  phenomenon,  etc. :  as,  how  it  was  done  is 
an  enigma;  his  conduct  is  to  me  an  enigma. 


enigma 

Faith  itsell  Is  but  cenigma,  a  dark  representation  o( 
God  to  us,  till  we  come  to  that  state,  To  see  God  face  to 
face,  and  to  know  as  also  we  are  known. 

Donne,  Sermons,  xxi. 
The  origin  of  physical  and  moral  evil :  an  enigma  which 
the  highest  human  intellects  have  given  up  in  despair. 

Macaulay,  Sadler's  Ref.  Refuted. 
Divested  of  its  colour-charm,  attracting  less  study,  the 
spectrum  might  still  have  remained  an  enigma  for  an- 
other hundred  years. 

0.  N.  Rood,  Modern  Chromatics,  p.  306. 

enigmatic,  enigmatical  (e-nig-mafik,  -i-kal), 
a.  [=  F.  enigmatique  =  Sp.  enigmdUco  =  tg. 
enigmatico  =  It.  enigmatico,  etiimmatico,  <  6r. 
alviyfrnTiKOQ,  <  a.lvcyfia{T-),  a  riddle :  see  enigma.'] 
Relating  to  or  containing  an  enigma ;  obscure ; 
darkly  expressed  or  indicated;  ambiguous. 

Your  answer,  sir,  is  enigmatical.   Shak.,  Much  Ado,  v.  4. 

That  the  prediction  of  a  future  judgment  should  induce 
a  present  repentance,  that  was  never  an  enigmatical,  a 
cloudy  doctrine,  but  manifest  to  all,  in  all  prophecies  of 
that  kind.  Donne,  Sermons,  vi. 

The  mysterious  darkness  in  which  the  enigmatic  proph- 
ecies in  the  Apocalypse  concerning  antichrist  lay  involved 
for  many  ages.  Warburton,  Rise  of  Antichrist. 

Enigmatical  canon.  See  mnoni.— Enigmatical  cog- 
nition, Seecopmiion.  =  Syn.  Mysterious,  puzzling,  dark, 
recondite. 
enigmatically  (e-nig-mat'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  an 
obscure  manner;  in  a  meaning  different  from 
that  whicli  the  words  or  circumstances  com- 
monly indicate. 

His  death  also  was  enigmatically  described  by  the  de- 
struction or  demolishnient  of  his  bodily  temple. 

Barrow,  Works,  11.  xxvii. 

enigmatise,  v.  t.    See  enigmaUee. 

enigmatist  (e-nig'ma4ist),  ».  [=  Sp.  Pg.  It. 
enigmatista,  <  Grr.  alvcyuanar^g,  <  alvty/ia{T-),  a 
riddle:  see  enigma.]  A  maker  of  or  dealer  in 
enigmas  or  riddles.    Addison. 

enigmatize  (e-nig'ma-tiz),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
enigmatized,  ppr.  enigmatizing.  [=  Pg.  enigma- 
tisar  =  It.  enigmatizzare ;  as  entgma(t-)  +  4ze.'] 
To  utter  or  talk  in  enigmas ;  deal  in  riddles. 
Also  spelled  enigmatise.     [Rare.] 

enigmatograi)Iiy  (e-nig-ma^tog'ra-fi),  n.  [<  Gr. 
alvL-yiiaij-),  enigma,  -t-  -ypa/jila,  <  ypcujiew,  write.] 
The  art  of  making  enigmas  or  riddles. 

enigmatology  (f-nig-ma-toro-ji),  n.  [<  Gr. 
alvtyiiaij-),  enigma,  +  -h>yia,  <  Atyecv,  speak:  see 
-ology.]  The  science  of  enigmas  and  their  so- 
lution. 

enist,  adv.    A  Middle  English  variant  of  once. 

enisle  (en-a'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  enisled,  ppr. 
enisling.    [<  enA  +  isle.]    To  make  an  island 
of;  insulate;  place  apart.     [Poetical.] 
Yes !  in  the  sea  of  life  enisled, 
With  echoing  straits  between  us  thrown. 
Dotting  the  shoreless  watery  wild. 
We  mortal  millions  live  alone. 

M.  Arnold,  To  Marguerite. 

enjail  (en-jal'),  V.  t.  [Formerly  also  engaol,  in- 
gaol;  <  OF.  enjaoler,  enjaioler,  engaioler,  engeo- 
ler,  angeoler,  P.  engedler,  enjdler  (=  Sp.  Pg.  en- 
jaular),  put  into  a  cage,  lay  in  jail,  <  en-  + 
gjeoJe,  etc.,  gaol,  jail:  see  eri- and  jail.]  To  put 
in  jail ;  imprison ;  confine. 

Within  my  mouth  you  have  engaol'd  my  tongue. 
Doubly  portcuUis'd  with  my  teeth  and  lips. 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  i.  3. 

enjambement  (on-zhonb'mon),  n.  [P.,  <  en- 
jamber,  stride,  stride  over,  run  over,  project,  < 
ert- +  jambe,  leg:  see  jamb.]  In  verse,  the  put- 
ting over  into  a  following  line  of  a  word  or 
words  necessary  to  complete  the  sense.  [Rare.] 
There  are  two  awkward  enjambements  here.  .  .  .  There 
is  a  trick,  which  we  have  noticed  above,  of  putting  an  ad- 
jective at  the  end  of  a  line  with  its  substantive  in  the  next. 
AtheruBum,  Jan.  28, 1888,  p.  111. 

enjoin  (en-join'),  V.  t.  [Formerly  also  injoin;  < 
MB.  enjoimen,  enjoynen,  <  OF.  enjoindre,  F.  en- 
joindre  =  Pr.  enjonger,  enjunher  =  It.  ingiu- 
gnere,  ingiungere,  <  L.  injv/ngere,  enjoin,  charge, 
lay  nj)on,  lit.  join  with  or  to,  <  in,  in,  +  jun- 
gere,  join:  see  join,  and  injvmetion,  etc.]  It. 
To  join ;  unite. 

To  be  enjoyjied  with  you  in  bands  of  indissoluble  love 
and  amity.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity. 

My  little  children,  I  must  shortly  pay 
The  debt  I  owe  to  nature,  nor  shall  I 
Live  here  to  see  you  both  enjoyn'd  in  one. 

Phillis  ofScyros  (1666). 

2.  To  lay  upon,  as  an  order  or  command :  put 
an  injunction  upon ;  order  or  direct  with  ur- 
gency; admonish  or  instruct  with  authority; 
command. 

Thorwg  lugement  thou  art  en-Ioynet 

To  here  f  ooles,  f  ul  of  sinne. 

Holy  Mood  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  132. 
To  satisfy  this  good  old  man, 

I  would  bend  under  any  heavy  weight 

That  he'll  enjoin  me  to.        Shak.,  Much  Ado,  v.  1. 
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J'Jnjoin  me  any  penance  ;  I'll  build  churches, 
A  whole  city  of  liospitals. 

Fletcher  and  Shirley,  Night- Walker,  iv.  6. 

3.  In  law,  to  prohibit  or  restrain  by  a  judicial 
order  called  an  injunction:  used  absolutely  of 
a  thing,  or  with  from  of  a  person :  as,  the  court 
enjoined  the  prosecution  of  the  work;  the  de- 
fendant was  enjoined  from  proceeding. 

He  had  enioyned  them/rom  their  wiues,  &  railed  as  fast 
against  him.  Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  10. 

This  is  a  suit  to  enjoin  the  defendants  from  disturbing 
the  plaintiffs.  Chancellor  Kent. 

4.  To  lay  as  an  injunction;  enforce  by  way  of 
order  or  command:  as,  I  enjoin  it  on  you  not 
to  disappoint  me;  he  enjoined  upon  them  the 
strictest  obedience. 

I  needes  must  by  all  meanes  fulfill 
This  penaunce,  which  enjoyned  is  to  me. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  viii.  30. 
=Syn.  2.  Enjoin,  Direct,  Command;  to  bid,  require,  urge, 
impress  upon.  Johnson  says  enjoin  is  more  authoritative 
than  direct  and  less  imperious  than  command.  It  has  the 
force  of  pressing  admonition  with  authority;  as,  a  parent 
enjoins  on  his  children  the  duty  of  obedience.  But  it  has 
also  the  sense  of  command :  as,  the  duties  enjoined  by  God 
in  the  moral  law. 
enjoiner  (en-joi'ner),  n.  One  who  enjoins. 
Johnson. 

enjoinmentt  (en-join'ment),  TO.  [<  enjoin  + 
-ment.]  The  act  of  enjoining,  or  the  state  of 
being  enjoined. 

Critical  trial  should  be  made  by  publick  enjoinment, 
whereby  determination  might  be  settled  beyond  debate. 
Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err. 

enjoy  (en-joi'),  v.  [<  ME.  enjoyen,  <  OP.  enjoier, 
anjoier,  enjoer,  give  joy,  receive  with  joy,  pos- 
sess, refl.  rejoice  (=  It.  ingiojare,  fill  with  joy) 
(It.  also,  like  Sp.  enjoyar,  adorn  with  jewels),  < 
en-  +  joie,  joy:  see  joy.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  feel 
or  perceive  with  joy  or  pleasure ;  take  pleasure 
or  satisfaction  in  the  possession  or  experience 
of :  as,  to  enjoy  the  dainties  of  a  feast,  the  con- 
versation of  friends,  or  our  own  meditations; 
to  enjoy  foreign  travel. 

I  could  enjoy  the  pangs  of  death. 

And  smile  in  agony.  Addison,  Cato. 

The  works  of  Milton  cannot  be  comprehended  or  enjoyed, 
unless  the  mind  of  the  reader  co-operate  with  that  of  the 
writer.  Macaulay,  Milton. 

But  in  Ghirlandaio  the  skill  and  the  imagination  are 
equal,  and  he  gives  us  a  delightful  impression  of  enjoying 
his  own  resources.    H.  James,  Jr.,  Trans.  Sketches,  p.  298. 

2.  To  have,  possess,  and  use  with  satisfaction; 
have,  hold,  or  occupy,  as  a  good  or  profitable 
thing,  or  as  something  desirable :  as,  he  enjoys 
a  large  fortune,  or  an  honorable  ofS.oe. 

That  the  children  of  Israel  m&y  enjoy  every  man  the  in- 
heritance of  his  fathers.  Num.  xxxvi.  8. 

It  [Syria]  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens,  from 
whom  it  was  taken  by  the  present  Ottoman  family,  that 
enjoy  the  Turkish  empire. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  88. 

3.  To  derive  pleasure  from  association  with  or 
observation  of;  take  delight  in  being  with  or 
in:  as,  to  enjoy  one's  friends;  I  enjoyed  Paris 
more  than  London ;  to  enjoy  the  country. 

So  I  might  enjoy  my  Saviour  at  the  last,  I  could  with 
patience  be  nothing  almost  unto  eternity. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  i.  7. 

Specifically — 4.  To  have  sexual  intercourse 

with. 

That  Hill,  on  whose  high  top  he  [Endymion]  was  the  first 
that  found 

Pale  Phoebe's  wand'ring  course ;  so  skilful  in  her  sphere. 

As  some  stick  not  to  say  that  he  enjoy'd  her  there. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  vii.  124. 
For  never  did  thy  beauty,  since  the  day 
I  saw  thee  first  and  wedded  thee,  adom'd 
With  all  perfections,  so  inflame  my  sense 
With  ardour  to  enjoy  thee.     Milton,  P.  L.,  ix.  1032. 

5.  To  have  or  possess,  as  something  good  or 
desirable,  in  a  general  sense :  as,  he  enjoys  the 
esteem  of  the  community;  the  paper  enjoys  a 
wide  circulation. 

He  expired,  .  .  .  having  enjoyed,  by  the  benefit  of  his 
regimen,  a  long  and  healthy  life  and  a  gentle  and  easy 
death.  Johnson. 

Of  the  nineteen  tyrants  who  started  up  under  the  reign 
of  Gallienus,  there  was  not  one  who  enjoyed  a  life  of  peace 
or  a  natural  death.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  x. 

To  enjoy  one's  self,  to  feel  pleasure  or  satisfaction  in 
one's  own  mind  ;  experience  delight  from  the  pleasures  in 
which  one  partakes ;  be  happy. 

When  I  employ  my  affection  in  friendly  and  social  ac- 
tions, I  find  I  can  sincerely  enjoy  myself. 

Shaftesbury,  Advice  to  an  Author,  iii.  2. 
Saints 
Enjoy  themselves  in  heaven. 

Tennyson,  St.  Simeon  Stylites. 

II.  intrans.  To  live  in  happiness ;  take  plea- 
sure or  satisfaction.     [Rare.] 

Adam,  wedded  to  another  Eve, 
Shall  live  with  her  enjoying,  I  extinct. 

MiUon,  P.  L.,  ix.  829, 


enkindle 

enjoyt,  to.     [<  enjoy,  v.]    Enjoyment. 
As  true  love  is  content  with  his  enjoy. 
And  asketh  no  witnesse  nor  no  record. 

Puttmiham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  203. 

enjoyable  (en-joi'a-bl),  a.  [<  enjoy  +  -abh.] 
That  may  be  enjoyed;  capable  of  yielding  en- 
joyment. 

The  evening  of  our  days  is  generally  the  calmest  and  the 
most  enjoyable  of  them.  Pope. 

To  be  enjoyable,  a  book  must  be  wholesome,  like  nature, 
and  flavored  with  the  religion  of  wisdom. 

Alcott,  Tablets,  p.  132. 

enjoyableness  (en-joi'a-bl-nes),  to.  The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  enjoyable. 

The  enjoyableness  is  complete  if  the  man's  life  has  been 
happy  and  tree  from  reproach.    Pop.  Set.  Mo.,  XXX.  269. 

enjoyer  (en-joi'6r),  to.    One  who  enjoys. 

God  can  order  even  his  word  and  precepts  so,  and  turn 
them  to  the  destruction  of  the  unprofitable,  unworthy 
enjoyers  of  them.  South,  Works,  IX.  ii, 

enjoyment  (en-joi'ment),  TO.    [<  enjoy  +  -ment] 

1.  The  state  of  enjoying;  pleasurable  emotion 
or  sensation;  followed  by  of,  a,  viewing  or  ex- 
periencing with  pleasure  or  delight :  as,  her  en- 
joyment was  manifest ;  enjoyment  of  a  play,  or  of 
a  good  dinner. 

A  lover,  when  stnick  with  the  idea  or  fancy  of  his  en- 
joyment, promises  himself  the  highest  felicity  if  he  suc- 
ceeds in  his  new  amour. 

Shaftesbury,  Advice  to  an  Author,  iii.  2. 

To  the  ignorant  and  the  sensual,  happiness  consists  in 
physical  enjoyment  and  the  possession  of  the  good  things 
of  life.  W.  B.  Greg,  Misc.  Essays,  2d  ser.,  p.  23. 

2.  The  possession,  use,  or  occupancy  of  any- 
thing with  satisfaction  or  pleasure;  in  law,  the 
exercise  of  a  right :  as,  the  enjoyment  of  an 
estate,  or  ,of  civil  and  religious  privileges. 

The  contented  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  things  we  have. 
Bp.  Wilkins,  Natural  Religion,  ii.  4. 

To  enjoy  rights  without  having  proper  security  for  their 
enjoyment,  ought  not  indeed  to  satisfy  any  political  rea- 
soners.  Ames,  Works,  XI.  212. 

3.  That  which  gives  pleasure  or  satisfaction; 
cause  of  joy  or  gratification ;  delight :  as,  the 
enjoyments  of  life. 

To  despise  the  little  things  of  present  sense,  for  the  hope 
of  everlasting  enjoyments.  Glanville,  Sermons,  i. 

=  S3T1.  Pleasure,  gratification,  happiness,  satisfaction. 
enkennelf  (en-ken'el),  V.  t.     [<  en-}  +  kenneV:] 
To  shut  up  in  a  kennel. 

The  Dog  [Diogenes] 
That  alwaies  in  a  tub  enkennell'd  lies. 

Dames,  Microcosmos,  p.  84. 

enkert,  a.  [ME.,  appar.  of  Scand.  or  LG.  ori- 
gin: MD.  eenckel,  enchel,  X>.  enlcel  =  MLG.  enkel, 
enkelt  =  Sw.  Norw.  enkel  =  Dan.  enkelt,  single, 
simple;  cf.  Norw.  einka,  unique,  remarkable, 
=  Icel.  einka-,  sometimes  einkar-,  in  oomp., 
only,  special,  particular,  in  older  form  einga-, 
only  (<  *einigr  =  AS.  cenig,  E.  any),  <  einn  = 
AS.  an,  E.  one :  see  any  and  one.]  Simple ;  un- 
mixed; sole;  complete. 

The  knygt  in  the  enker  gren. 
Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 2477. 

enkerchief  (en-k6r'chiE),  v.  t.     [<  ew-i  -I-  ker- 
chief.]    To  bind  with  or  inclose  in  a  kerchief. 
I  know  that  soft,  enkerchief  d  hair. 
And  those  sweet  eyes  of  blue. 

M.  Arnold,  Switzerland,  i.  (Meeting). 

enkerlyt,  adv.  [ME.,  <  enker  +  -ly,  -ly2.]  Com- 
pletely; in  detail. 

Thene  the  emperour  was  egree,  and  enkerly  fraynes 
The  answere  of  Arthure. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  607. 

enkernel  (en-k6r'nel),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  en- 
kerneled,  enkernelled,  ppr.  enkemeUng,  enkernel- 
ling.  [<  enA  +  kernel.]  To  inclose  in  a  ker- 
nel.   Davies. 

When  I  muse 
Upon  the  aches,  anxieties,  and  fears 
Tlie  Maggot  knows  not,  Nicholas,  methinks 
It  were  a  happy  metamorphosis 
To  be  enkemell'd  thus.    Southey,  Nondescripts,  vi. 

enkindle  (en-kin'dl),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  e«- 
Mndled,  ppr.  enkindling.  [<  en-i  -I-  kinMe^-] 
1.  To  kindle;  set  on  fire;  inflame. 

Enkindle  all  the  sparks  of  nature. 
To  quit  this  horrid  act.  Shak,,  Lear,  iii.  7. 

That  literary  heaven  which  our  youth  saw  dotted  thick 
with  rival  glories  we'  find  now  to  have  been  a  stage-sky 
merely,  artificially  enkindled  from  behind. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  116. 

Hence — 2.  To  excite;  rouse  into  action;  in- 
flame: as,  to  enkindle  the  passions;  to  enkindle 
zeal;  to  enkindle  war  or  discord,  or  the  flames 
of  war. 

Fearing  to  strengthen  that  impatience 
Which  seem'd  too  much  enkindled. 

Shak.,  J.  C,  it  !• 

It  enkindled  in  France  the  fiery  eloquence  of  Mirabesn. 

Sumner,  Prison  Discipline. 
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enlace  (en-las'),  "•  *•;  pret.  and  pp.  enlcuxd, 
ppr.  enlacing.  [Also  inlace;  <  ME.  enlacm,  < 
OF.  enlacer,  F.  enlaeer,  interlace,  infold,  =  Pr. 
enlassar,  enlaissar  =  8p.  enlazar  =  Pg.  enla^r 
=  It.  inlaeciare,  ensnare,  entangle,  <  L.  m,  in, 
+  lagueus,  a  string,  laoe:  see  lace.'i  1.  To 
fasten  or  inclose  with  or  as  if  with  a  lace;  en- 
circle; surround;  infold. 

That  man  .  .  .  eniaeeth.  hym  in  the  oheyne  with  whiche 
he  may  be  drawen.  Chaucer,  Boethius,  i.  meter  i. 

Tymber  stronge  erdaee  it  for  to  abyde. 
Eke  pave  or  floore  it  wele  in  aomer  tyde. 

PaUadins,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  13. 
Hopes  of  pearl  her  necli  and  breast  enlace. 

P.  Fletcher,  Piscatory  Eclogues,  vii.  34. 

St.  To  entangle ;  intertwine. 

That  the  questioun  of  the  devyne  purveaunce  is  enlaced 
with  many  other  queatioims,  I  understonde  wel. 

Chaucer,  Boethius,  v.  prose  1. 

enlacement  (en-las 'ment),  n.     [<   enlace  + 

-ment.']    The  act  of  enlacing,  or  the  state  of 

being  enlaced;  an  encircling;  embracement. 

And  round  and  round,  with  fold  on  fold, 

His  tail  about  the  imp  he  roU'd 

In  fond  and  close  enlaeement. 

Southey,  The  Young  Dragon,  i. 

enlangOTiredt,  a.  [<  OF.  enlangomi,  pp.  of  en- 
langourer,  languish,  <  en-  +  langor,  langv/r,  lan- 
guor: see  languor.']    Faded. 

Of  such  a  colour  erdangowed. 
Was  Abstinence  ywis  coloured. 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  1.  7397. 

enlardf  (en-lard'), «>.  *.  [Also  mlard;  <  OF.  ere- 
larder,  spit,  <  en-  +  larder,  lard:  see  lard,  v.] 
To  cover  with  lard  or  grease;  baste. 

That  were  to  ejilard  his  fat-already  pride. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C,  ii.  3. 

enlarge  (en-larj'),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  enlarged, 
■ppi.  enlarging.  [Formerly  also  totor^re;  <ME. 
enlargen,  <  OF.  enlargier,  enlargir.enlarger  (cf. 
Pr.  Pg.  alargar  =  Sp.  allargar  =  It.  allargare), 
<  en-  +  large,  large:  see  en-^  and  large.]  I. 
trans.  1.  To  make  larger;  add  to;  increase  in 
extent,  bulk,  or  quantity;  extend;  augment:  as, 
to  enlarge  a  building  or  a  business. 

At  night  the  Lord  remembered  us,  and  enlarged  the 
wind  to  the  N.  Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  1. 18. 

But  he  [Ahab]  now  heartily  repented  for  the  time ;  and 
for  the  time  of  repentance  God  Marged  his  time  of  for- 
bearance. StilUngJleet,  Sermons,  II.  iv. 

Bacon  .  .  .  published  a  small  volume  of  Essays,  which 
was  afterwards  enlarged  ...  to  many  times  its  original 
bulk.  MacavXay,  Lord  Bacon. 

3.  To  increase  the  capacity  or  scope  of;  ex- 
pand ;  make  more  comprehensive.    • 

This  is  that  science  which  would  truly  enlarge  men's 
minds  were  it  studied.  Locke. 

The  world  is  enlarged  for  us,  not  by  new  objects,  but  by 
finding  more  affinities  and  potencies  In  those  we  have. 

Emeraon,  Success, 

3.  To  increase  in  appearance ;  magnify  to  the 
eye. 

Fancy's  beam  enlarges,  multiplies, 

Contracts,  inverts,  and  gives  ten  thousand  dyes. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  i.  35. 

4.  To  set  at  large  or  at  liberty ;  give  freedom 
or  scope  to;  release  from  limitation,  confine- 
ment, or  pressure. 

Hear  me  when  I  call,  O  God  of  my  righteousness ;  thou 
hast  enlarged  me  when  I  wai  in  distress.  Ps.  iv.  1. 

We  have  commission  to  possess  the  palace, 
Enlarge  Prince  Srusus,  and  make  him  our  chief. 

B.  Jonson,  Sejanus,  v.  3. 

I  make  little  doubt  but  IToah  was  exceedingly  glad  when 
he  was  enlarged  from  the  ark.  Coiaper^ 

5t.  To  state  at  large;  expatiate  upon:  in  this 
sense  now  followed  by  on  or  upon.    See  II.,  2. 

Then  in  my  tent,  Cassius,  enlarge  your  griefs, 

And  I  will  give  you  audience.  Shak.,  J.  C,  iv.  2. 

Were  there  nought  else  t'  enlarge  your  virtues  to  me. 
These  answers  speak  your  breeding  and  your  blood. 

R.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  iv.  1. 

6t.  To  awaken  strong  religious  feeling  in;  "en- 
large the  heart"  of;  hence,  to  move  to  utter- 
ance ;  cause  or  permit  to  expatiate :  often  re- 
flexive. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  much  inlarged,  and  spake  so  terribly, 
yet  so  graciously,  as  might  have  affected  a  heart  not  quite 
shut  up.    T.  Shepard,  Clear  Sunshine  of  the  Gospel,  p.  11. 

My  mind  was  not  to  enlarge  my  selfe  any  further,  but  in 
respeote  of  diverse  poore  souls  here. 
Lyford,  quoted  in  Bradford's  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  184. 

I  will  enlarge  myself  no  further  to  you  at  this  time. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  i.  29. 

7.  In  old  law,  to  give  further  time  to ;  extend, 
postpone,  or  continue :  as,  to  enlarge  a  rule  or 
an  order. — Enlarglng-hammer.  See  hammer. — En- 
larging statute.  See  statute.— "So  enlarge  the  heartt, 
to  awaken  religious  emotion. 
122 
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II.  mtrana.  1.  To  grow  large  or  larger;  in- 
crease; dilate;  expand:  as,  a  plant  entorffes  by 
growth;  an  estate  enlarges  by  good  manage- 
ment. 

There  is  an  immense  field  here  for  the  growing  powers 
and  the  enlarging  activities  of  women ;  but  we  do  not 
seem  to  be  getting  at  and  into  it  in  the  best  way. 

*  S.  Bowles,  in  Merriam,  II.  164. 

2.  To  speak  at  large ;  be  diffuse  in  speaking  or 
writing ;  expatiate ;  amplify :  with  on  or  upon. 

This  is  a  theme  so  unpleasant,  I  delight  not  to  enlarge 
on  it.  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

The  Turks  call  it  Merchab,  and  enlargeraMch  upon  the 
Sieges  it  has  sustain'd  in  former  times. 

Maundrell,  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  17. 
While  supper  was  preparing,  he  enlarged  upon  the  hap- 
piness of  the  neighboring  shire. 

Addison,  The  Tory  Foxhunter. 

3.  To  exaggerate. 

At  least,  a  severe  critic  would  be  apt  to  think  I  enlarge 
a  little,  as  travellers  are  often  suspected  to  do. 

Swift,  Gulliver's  Travels,  ii.  4. 

4.  In ^feofog'.,  to  make  enlargements;  practise 
solar  printing.    See  enlargement,  8. 

enlarget (en-larj'), TO.  [(.enlarge, v.]  Freedom; 
liberty;  enlargement. 

My  absence  may  procure  thy  more  enlarge. 

Middleton,  Family  of  Love,  i.  2. 

enlarged  (en-larjd'),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  enlarge,  v.] 
Not  narrow  or  confined;  expanded;  broad;  com- 
prehensive; liberal. 

_  They  are  extremely  suspicious  of  any  enlarged  or  general 
views.  Brougham,  Lord  Chief  Justice  Gibbs. 

Enlarged  tarsi,  in  entom.,  same  as  dilated  tarsi  (which 
see,  under  dilated). 

enlargedly  (en-lar'jed-li),  adv.  With  enlarge- 
ment. 

Justiflcation  is  taken  two  ways  in  Scripture;  strict^ 
magis,  and  extensive ;  precisely  .  .  .  and  enlargecUy. 

Bp.  Mountagu,  Appeal  to  Cfesar,  vi. 

enlargedness  (eu-lar'jed-nes),  TO.  The  state  of 
being  enlarged.     Christian  Examiner. 

enlargement  (en-larj'ment),  TO.  [<  enlarge  + 
-ment]  1.  The  act  of  "increasing  in  size  or 
btilk,  real  or  apparent ;  tlje  state  of  being  in- 
creased; augmentation;  dilatation;  expansion: 
as,  the  enlargement  of  a  field  by  the  addition  of 
two  or  three  acres ;  enlargement  of  the  heart. 

Simple  enlargement  of  the  spleen  occurs  under  a  variety 
of  circumstances.  Quain,  Med.  Diet.,  p.  1510. 

2.  Something  added  on ;  an  addition. 

Every  little  enlargement  is  a  feast  to  the  poor,  but  he 
that  feasts  every  day  feasts  no  day. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Holy  Living,  iv.  8. 
And  all  who  told  it  added  something  new ; 
And  all  who  heard  it  made  enlargements  too. 

Pope,  Temple  of  Fame,  1.  471. 

3.  Expansion  or  extension,  as  of  powers  and 
influence;  an  increase  of  capacity,  scope,  or 
comprehension,  as  of  the  sympathies  and  char- 
acter. 

Earnestly  intreat  the  immortal  God  for  the  enlargement 
and  extension  here  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

Peter  Martyr,  in  Bradford's  Works  (Parker  Soc,  1853), 

[IL  406. 
However,  these  little,  idle,  angry  controversies  proved 
occasions  of  enlargeitients  to  the  cliurch  of  God. 

C.  Mather,  Mag.  Chris.,  i.  6. 

4.  Release  from  captivity,  bondage,  distress, 
or  the  like ;  a  setting  at  large  or  at  liberty. 

Then  shall  there  enlargement  and  deliverance  arise  to 
the  Jews.  Esther  iv.  14. 

Chrys.  How  does  my  dear  Eugenia? 
Eug.  As  well 

As  this  restraint  will  give  me  leave,  and  yet 
It  does  appear  a  part  of  my  enlargement 
To  have  your  company. 

Shirley,  Love  in  a  Maze,  iv.  1. 

5.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  at  large  or 
imrestrained. 

The  desire  of  life  and  health  is  implanted  in  man's  na- 
ture ;  the  love  of  liberty  and  enlargement  is  a  sister  pas- 
sion to  it.  Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  ii.  4. 

6.  DifEuseness  of  speech  or  writing;  expatia- 
tion  on  a  particular  subject ;  extended  discourse 
or  argument. 

He  concluded  with  an  enlargement  upon  the  vices  and 
corruptions  which  were  got  into  the  army. 

Clarendon,  Great  Rebellion. 

7.  In  the  calculus  of  finite  differences,  the  oper- 
ation of  changing  a  function  by  adding  unity 
to  the  variable.  It  is  denoted  by  the  letter  E. 
Thus,  B  log  a;  =  log  (x-^1). — 8.  In  photog.,  a 
picture  of  any  kind,  especially  a  positive,  made 
of  a  larger  size  than  the  negative  from  which 
it  is  taken.  See  solar  printing,  imAev  printing. 
— Calculus  of  enlargement.   See  calculus. 

enlarger  (en-lar' j6r),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
enlarges,  increases,  extends,  or  expands;  an 
amplMer. 
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BoUousus  the  Gaule,  that  was  the  inlarger  thereof, 
swayed  it  [Milan]  many  years.      Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  130. 

The  newspaper  is  the  great  enlarger  of  our  intellectual 
horizon.  The  American,  VI.  407. 

enlaurel  (en-lft'rel),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  enlav- 
reled  or  enlaurelled,  ppr.  enlaureling  or  enlaureU 
ling.  [<.  enA  +  laurel.]  To  crown  with  laurels. 
[Poetical.] 

For  Swaines  that  con  no  skill  of  holy  rage 
Bene  foe-men  to  faire  skil's  enlawrell'd  Queen. 

Davies,  Eclogue,  p.  20. 

enlayt  (en-la'),  v.  t.  An  obsolete  variant  of 
inlay. 

enleague  (en-leg'),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  ev- 
leagiied,  ppr.  enleaguing.  [<  ere-1  +  league'^.] 
To  bring  into  league.     [Poetical.] 

For  now  it  doth  appear 
That  he,  enleagued  with  robbers,  was  the  spoiler. 

J.  Baillie. 

enlegeancef,  n.    A  variant  of  allegeanceK 
enlengthent  (en-leng'thn),  v.  t.     [<  enA  -f 
lengthen.]    To  lengthen;  prolong;  elongate. 

Never  Sunday  or  holiday  passes  without  some  publicke 
meeting  or  other :  where  intermixed  with  women  they  [the 
Greeks]  dance  out  the  day,  and  with  full  cro\vn'd  cups  en- 
lengthen  their  jollity.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  11. 

enlev^  (F.  pron.  oh-le-va'),  a.  [F.,  pp.  of  en- 
lever  =  Pr.  Sp.  (obs.)  Pg.  enlevar,  lift  up,  <  L. 
inde,  thence,  +  levare,  lift,  <  levis,  light:  see  lev- 
ity, and  of.  elevate.]  In  her.,  raised  or  elevated : 
often  synonymous  with  enhanced.     [Rare.] 

enlevent,  a.  and  to.     A  Middle  English  form  of 


enliancet,  «•     [ME.,  <  OF.  enliance,  bond,  obli- 
gation; cf.  alliance.]    Same  as  alliance. 
enlightt  (en-lif),  V.  t.     [<  «K-1  +  lights.    Cf. 
AS.  inlyhtan,  inUhtan,  also  onlyhtan,  etc.,  illu- 
minate, <  in  or  on,  on,  -h  lyhtan,  >  E.  light\  v. 
Cf .  enlighten.]    To  illuminate ;  enlighten. 
The  wisest  king  refus'd  all  Pleasures  quite. 
Till  Wisdom  from  above  did  him  enlight.  w 

Cowley,  The  Mistress,  Wisdom.    ■ 

enlighten  (en-li'tn),  v.  t,  [Formerly  also  in- 
lighten;  <  en-^  +  lighten^.  Cf.  enlight.]  1.  To 
shed  light  upon;  supply  with  light;  iUuminate. 
[Obsolete  or  archaic/] 

His  lightnings  enlightened  the  world.  Pa.  xcvii.  4. 

Syene,  seated  under  the  Tropick  of  Cancer,  in  which 
was  a  well  of  marvellous  depth,  enlightned  throughout  by 
the  Sun.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  86. 

2.  To  give  intellectual  or  spiritual  light  to; 
iUuminate  by  increase  of  knowledge  and  wis- 
dom ;  instruct ;  impart  knowledge  to :  as,  to  en- 
lighten  an  ignorant  community;  she  was  soon 
enlightened  as  to  his  motives. 

For  it  is  impossible  for  those  who  were  once  enlight' 
ened,  ...  if  they  shall  fall  away,  to  renew  them  again 
unto  repentance.  Heb.  vi.  4-6. 

'Tis  he  who  enlightens  our  understandings.         Rogers. 

The  conscience  enlightened  by  the  Word  and  Spirit  of 
God.  Abp.  Trench. 

=Syn.  1.  To  illume,  illumine,  irradiate. —  2.  T6  teach. 
enlightened  (en-K'tnd),  p.  a.    [Pp.  of  enlighten, 
v.]    If.  Illuminated;  supplied  with  light ;  light- 
giving. 

Mr.  Bradley,  F.  E.  S.,  supposes  the  Will  with  the  Wisp 

to  be  no  more  than  a  Group  of  small  enlightened  Insects. 

Bourne's  Pop.  Antiq.  (1777),  p.  372. 

2.  Possessing  or  manifesting  enlightenment ; 
having  or  showing  much  knowledge  or  acquired 
wisdom ;  specifically,  freed  from  blinding  igno- 
rance, prejudice,  superstition,  etc. :  used  to  note 
the  highest  stage  of  general  human  advance- 
ment, as  in  the  series  savage,  barbarous,  half- 
civilized,  civilized,  and  enlightened. 

It  pleases  me  sometimes  to  think  of  the  very  great  num- 
ber of  important  subjects  which  have  been  discussed  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review  in  so  enlightened  a  manner. 

Sydney  Smith,  in  Lady  Holland,  iv. 

enlightener  (en-]i'tn-6r),  to.    One  who  illumi- 
nates; one  who  or  that  which  communicates 
light  to  the  eye  or  clear  views  to  the  mind. 
0  sent  from  Heaven, 
Enlightener  of  my  darkness,  gracious  things 
Thou  hast  reveal'd.  Milton,  P.  L.,  xii.  271. 

He  is  the  prophet  shorn  of  his  more  awful  splendours, 
burning  with  mild  equable  radiance,  as  the  enlightener  of 
daily  life.  Carlyle. 

enlightenment  (en-li'tn  ment),  to.  [<  enlighten 
+  -ment.]  1.  The  act  of  enlightening,  or  the 
state  of  being  enlightened;  attainment  or  pos- 
session of  intellectual  light;  used  absolutely,  a 
lighting  up  or  enlargement  of  the  understanding 
by  means  of  acquired  knowledge  and  wisdom; 
more  narrowly,  an  iUumination  of  the  mind  or 
acquisition  of  knowledge  with  regard  to  a  par- 
ticular subject  or  fact. 

Their  laws,  if  inferior  to  modern  jurisprudence,  do  not 
fall  short  of  the  enlightenment  of  the  age  in  which  Parlia- 
ment designed  them.    Sir  E.  May,  Const,  Hist,  Eng, ,  I.  vi. 
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She  wanted  it  [his  approval]  passionately,  with  an  in- 
eistance  which-  even  her  own  complete  enlighteuiiieut  as 
to  the  difference  between  them  never  atfeeted. 

Mrs.  Oliphant,  A  Poor  Gentleman,  xiii. 

2.  [Tr.  &.  anfklarung.']  Independence  of 
thought;  rationalism,  especially  the  rational- 
ism of  the  eighteenth  century. 

This  enlightenment  Hegel  had  received  at  first  in  its 
sober  German  form  — in  the  dry  analysis  and  superficial 
criticism  of  the  post- Wolffian  age  ;  but  at  the  university 
he  came  to  know  it  in  its  more  intensive  French  form, 
which  was  to  the  German  enlightenment  as  wine  to  water. 

J.  Caird. 

enlimnt  (en-lim'),  v.  t.  [<  enA  +  limn.  Cf.  en- 
lumine  and  illumine,  ult.  of  same  elements.]  To 
illuminate  or  adorn  with  ornamented  letters  or 
with  pictures,  as  a  book.    Palsgrave. 

enlink  (en-Unk'),  V.  t.  [<  e»-i  +  K»fcl.]  To 
link ;  connect  as  if  into  a  chain. 

What  is  it  then  to  me,  if  impious  war, 
Array'd  in  flames,  like  to  the  prince  of  fiends, 
Do,  with  his  smirch'd  complexion,  all  fell  feats 
Enlink'd  to  waste  and  desolation? 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iii.  3. 

-'•  enlist  {en-list'),ii.  [Formerly  also  JnZis*;  <em-l  + 
list^.   Hence,  byapheresis,  Ksi5^^.j2.]   1.  trans. 

1.  To  enter,  as  a  name  on  a  list;  enroll;  re- 
gister.—  3.  To  engage  for  public  service,  espe- 
cially military  or  naval  service,  by  enrolling 
after  mutual  agreement:  as,  to  enlist  men  for 
the  army. 

They  [the  Komans]  even,  it  is  said,  allowed  the  Cartha- 
ginians to  levy  soldiers  in  their  dominions,  that  is,  to  en- 
list .  .  .  Lucauian',  or  Samnite,  or  Bruttian  mercenaries. 
Dr.  Arrwld,  Hist.  Rome,  xlii. 

[In  construing  the  pension  and  other  laws  relating  to 
soldiers,  enlisted  applies  to  drafted  men  as  well  as  to  vol- 
unteers, whose  names  are  duly  entered  on  the  military 
rolls.  Sheffield  vs.  Otis,  107  Mass.,  282.] 
3.  To  unite  firmly  to  a  cause ;  employ  in  ad- 
vancing some  interest ;  engage  the  services  of: 
as,  to  enlist  one's  sympathies  in  the  cause  of 
I     charity. 

Methodically  to  eiUist  the  members  of  a  community, 
with  due  regard  to  their  several  capacities,  in  the  per- 
formance of  its  public  duties,  is  the  way  to  make  that 
connuunity  powerful  and  healthful. 

Gladstone,  Might  of  Eight,  p.  lOS. 

Never  before  hafl  so  large  an  amount  of  literary  ability 

been  enlisted  in  politics.         Lecky,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  i, 

=  ^^.  1  and  2.  Enroll,  etc.    See  record,  v. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  engage  in  public  service, 
especially  military  service,  by  subscribing  ar- 
ticles or  enrolling  one's  name ;  specifically,  to 
engage  in  such  service  voluntarily. —  2.  To  en- 
ter heartily  into  a  cause,  with  devotion  to  its 
interests. 
enlistment  (en-list'ment),  n.  [Formerly  also 
inlistment;  <  enlist  -i-' -ment."]  1.  The  act- of 
enlisting,  or  the  state  of  being  enlisted;  the 
levying  of  soldiers  or  sailors  by  voluntaiy  en- 
rolment. 

In  England,  with  enlistment  instead  of  conscription, 
this  supply  was  always  precarious. 

Buckle,  Civilization,  II.  viii. 

2.  The  writing  by  which  a  soldier  (other  than 
one  who  has  entered  the  military  service  under 
a  commission  as  an  officer)  is  bound. 

enlivet  (en-liv'),  v.  t.  [<  eji-l  +  life,  appearuig 
as  live  in  alive,  livelong,  live,  a.,  etc.  Cf .  enliven^ 
To  enliven;  quicken;  animate. 

This  dissolved  body  shall  be  raised  out  of  the  dust  and 
enlived.  Bp.  Hall,  Select  Thoughts,  §  80. 

enliven  (en-ll'vn),  v.  t.  [<  enA  +  life  (live)  + 
-enl  (3).  Cf.  enlive.']  1.  To  give  life,  action, 
or  motion  to ;  make  vigorous  or  active ;  vivify ; 
quicken. 

It  [the  spawn  of  carp]  lies  ten  or  twelve  days  before  it 
be  enlivened.  I.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  142. 

There,  warm'd  alike  by  Sol's  enlivening  powjer. 
The  weed,  aspiring,  emulates  the  flower.    Shenstone. 

For  if  there  be  but  one  life  from  which  every  man  is 
alike  enlivened,  .  .  .  then  the  unity  of  the  creature  .  .  . 
is  not  only  a  philosophic  truth  to  which  all  things  in 
heaven  are  conformed,  but  must  become  also  a  scientific 
truth  or  truth  of  the  senses,  to  which  all  things  on  earth 
will  eventually  bow.     H.  James,  Subs,  and  Shad.,  p.  262. 

2.  To  give  spirit  or  vivacity  to ;  p^nimate ;  make 
sprightly,  gay,  or  cheerful. 

The  Reader  cannot  but  be  pleased  to  find  the  Depths  of 
Philosophy  enlivened  with  all  the  Charms  of  Poetry. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  339. 

A  projecting  point  of  gray  rocks  veined  with  color,  en- 
livened by  touches  of  scarlet  bushes  and  brilliant  flowers. 
C.  D.  Warner,  Their  Pilgrimage,  p.  324. 

=Syn.  2.  To  exhilarate,  cheer,  inspirit,  gladden,  invigor- 
ate, rouse,  wake  up. 
enlivener  (en-li'vn-er),  n.     One  who  or  that 
which  enlivens,  animates,  vivifies,  or  invigor- 
ates. 

Fire,  th'  enlivener  of  the  general  frame. 

Dryden,  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  1.  427. 
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enlivening  (en-li'vn-ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  en- 
liven, t'.]     That  which  enlivens  or  makes  gay. 

The  good  man  is  full  of  joyful  enlivenings. 

Feltham,  Resolves,  i.  84. 

enlivenment  (en-li'vn-ment),  n.  [<  enlimen  + 
-ment.}  1.  The  act  of  enlivening  or  of  making 
or  becoming  live,  vigorous,  or  active. 

The  rappings,  the  trance  mediums,  the  visions  of  hands 
without  bodies,  .  .  .  the  enlivenment  of  furniture  —  we 
have  invented  none  of  them,  they  are  all  heirlooms. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  160. 

2.  The  act  of  making  or  becoming  gay,  ani- 
mated, or  vivacious. 

His  talk  was  full  of  little  unexpected  turns  — in  the 
midst  of  sober  discussion,  a  flash  of  enlivenment. 

Quoted  in  Merriam's  Life  of  Bowles,  II.  408. 

enlockt  (en-lok'),  V.  t.  [<  eJi-1  +  Zocfci.]  To 
look  up ;  inclose. 

That  sacred  Saint  my  soveraigne  Queene, 
In  whose  chast  brest  all  bountie  naturall 
And  treasures  of  true  love  enlocked  beene. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.,  Prol.,  st.  4. 

enluminet  (en-lii'min),  V.  t.     [<  ME.  enluminen, 

<  OF.  eniuminer  =  Pr.  enlumenar,  enllmmenar, 

<  L.  inluminare,  illuminare,  light  up :  see  illii- 
TOJne,  and  of.  enK»i».]  ToiUumine;  ianlighten; 
give  light  to. 

That  same  great  glorious  lampe  of  light     - 
That  doth  evlumine  all  these  lesser  fyres. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V.,  Prol.,  st.  7. 

Even  so  doe  those  rough  and  harsh  termes  enlumins,  and 
make  more  clearly  to  appeare,  the  brightnesse  of  brave 
and  glorious  words.  Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  Ded. 

enluringt  (en-lfir'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  *enlure, 
v.,  <  en-i  +  fare.]   Luring;  enticement.  Davies. 

They  know  not  the  detractions  of  slander,  .  .  .  provo- 
cations, heats,  enlurings  of  lusts. 

Rev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  I.  311. 

enlutet,  *>■  *•  [ME.  erefafem;  <e«-l  + ^wfel.]  To 
daub  with  clay  so  as  to  make  air-tight. 

Of  the  pot  and  glasses  enluting  [var.  engluting,  Tyr- 
whitt]. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Canon's  Yeoman's  Tale,  1.  213. 

enmanch6  (F.  pron.ion-mon-sha'),  a.  [Heral- 
dic F.,  <  en,  =  E.  enA,  +  manche,  a  sleeve.]  In 
her.,  as  if  resembling  or  covered  with  a  sleeve. 

enmarblet  (en-mar'bl),  v.  f.   Same  as  emmarhle. 

en  masse  (on  mas).  [F. :  en,  in  ;  masse,  mass: 
see  ire  and  «mss2.]  In  mass;  all  together:  as, 
the  audience  rose  en  masse. 

enmesh  (en-mesh'),  V.  t.  [<  e)A  +  mesh.  Now 
more  commonly  immesh,  q.  v.]  To  inclose  in 
or  as  if  in  meshes ;  immesh ;  entangle ;  snare. 

So  will  I  turn  her  virtue  into  pitch ; 

And  out  of  her  own  goodness  make  the  net 

That  shall  enmesh  them  all.     Shak.,  Othello,  ii.  3. 

Fly  thither  ?    But  I  cannot  fly ; 
My  doubts  enmesh  me  if  I  try. 

Lowell,  Credidimus  Jovem  Regnare. 
The  system  which  is  supposed  to  be  analogous  to  the 
circulatory  system  of  higher  animals  is  very  complex  in 
many  of  the  higher  holothnrids,  extends  over  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  and  enmeshes  one  of  the  respiratory  trees. 

Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  1. 177. 

enmeshment  (en-mesh'ment),  n.  [<  enmesh  + 
-nient.']  1.  The  act  of  enmeshing,  or  the  state 
of  being  entangled  or  entrapped. — 2.  Woven 
work  of  meshes ;  network. 

The  moon,  low  in  the  west,  was  drawing  a  seine  of  fine- 
spun gold  across  the  dark  depths  of  the  valley.  In  that 
enchanted  enmeshment  were  tangled  all  the  fancies  of  the 
night. 

M.  N.  Murfree,  Prophet  of  Great  Smoky  Mts.,  p.  120. 

enme'Wt  (en-mii'),  v.  t.     Same  as  emmew. 
enmiddest,  prep.    A  Middle  English  variant  of 


Enmyddes  the  medew  founde  where  he  stode, 
Thys  cruell  geaunt  which  that  he  had  slain. 

Rom.  of  PaHenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3097. 

enminglet  (en-ming'gl),  v.  t.  [<  e»-l  +  mingle. 
More  commonly  imm,ingle,  q.  v.]     To  mingle. 

Love  embittered  with  tears 
Suits  but  ill  with  my  years 
When  sweets  bloom  enmingled  around. 

Burgoyns,  Lord  of  the  Manor,  I.  i. 

enmioust  (en'mi-us),  a.  [<  enmy,  obs.  form  of 
enemy,  +  -arts.  Cf.  OF.  enemieux.']  Full  of  en- 
mity; inimical.    Fox. 

enmity  (en'mi-ti),  n. ;  pi.  enmities  (-tiz).  [Early 
mod.  E.  also" enmitie,  erdmitie;  <  ME.  enmyte, 
enemyte,  enemytee,  <  OF.  enemite,  ennemite,  usu- 
ally enemisiie,  older  enamisUet,  mod.  restored 
inimitiS  =  Pr.  enemistat  =  Sp.  enemistad  =  Pg. 
inimizade  =  It.  nemistd,,  nemistade,  nemistate,  < 
ML.  as  if  *inimicita{t-)s  for  L.  inimicitia,  en- 
mity, <  L.  inimicus,  an  enemy,  >  OF.  enemi,  >  E. 
enemy ;  see  enemy^.  Cf .  amity,  the  same  word 
as  enmity,  without  the  negative.]     The  quality 
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or  state  of  being  hostile ;  a  feeling  or  condition 
of  antagonism ;  iUwill;  variance;  discord. 

I  will  put  enmity  between  thee  and  the  woman. 

Gen.  iii.  15. 

The  friendship  of  the  world  is  enmity  with  God. 

Jas.  iv.  4. 

There  is  now  professed  actual  Enmity  betwixt  France 
and  Spain.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  vi.  18. 

Such  an  opportunity  could  not  but  be  welcome  to  a 
nature  which  was  implacable  in  enmity. 

Macaulay,  Addison. 

=  Syn.  Aninwsity,  III  will,  Malice,  etc.  See  animosity 
and  odium. 

enmoss  (en-m6s'),  v.  t.    u<  enA  +  moss.']    To 

cover  with  moss :  as.  '^enmossed  realms,"  Keats. 

[Poetical.] 

enmovet,  v.  t.   [<  enA  +  move.]    Same  as  emove. 

The  knight  was  much  enmoved  with  his  speach. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  ix.  48. 

enmufflet  (en-muf'l),  o.  t.     [<  e«-i  +  muffle.] 
To  wrap  up  or  infold,  as  in  a  muffler ;  muffle. 
enmuret  (en-mur'),  v.  t.     See  immure. 
enmyt,  »■    -An  obsolete  form  of  enemy\ 
enmytet,  »•    -Aji  obsolete  form  of  enmity. 
ennatedt  (e-na'ted),  a.   [Var.  of  innated,  equiv. 
to  innate.]    Innate. 

But  I  have  noted  in  her,  from  her  birth, 
A  strange  ennated  kind  of  courtesy. 
Weister  (and  Delcker  7),  Weakest  Goeth  to  the  Wall,  ii.  2. 

Ennea  (en'f-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ewia  =  B.  nine.] 
A  genus  of  "pulmonate  gastropods,  or  snails, 
of  the  family  Selioidce.    Adams,  1858. 

ennea-.  [<  Gr.  kmea  (with  prothetic  e-  and 
doubled  v;  of.  hvevijiiovTa  (twev-),  ninety),  orig. 
*veRv  =  L.  novem  =  E.  nine:  see  nine.]  Apre- 
fix  in  words  of  Greek  origin,  signifying  '  nine.' 

Enneacanthus  (en'^e-a-kan'thus),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  ivvia,  nine,  +  aiiavda,  the  spine.]  A  genus 
of  small  American  sunfishes,  of  the  family 
Centrarchidw,  having  the  caudal  fin  convex,  and 
nine  dorsal  spines  (whence  the  name).  JE.  obe- 
sus  is  about  3  inches  long  and  marked  with 
dark  vertical  bands. 

ennead  (en'e-ad),  n.  [<  Gr.  evvedg^  (evveaS-), 
a  body  of  nine,  the  number  nine,  <  emia  =  E. 
nine.  Cf.  enneatic.]  1.  The  number  nine;  a 
system  of  nine  objects;  especially,  in  math., 
a  system  of  nine  points  common  to  different 
plane  cubic  curves,  or  a  system  of  nine  lines 
common  to  cubic  curves. — 2.  One  of  the  divi- 
sions of  Porphyry's  collection  of  the  doctrines 
of  Plotinus :  so  named  from  the  fact  that  each 
of  the  six  divisions  contains  nine  books. 

The  Enneads  of  Plotinus  are  the  primary  and  classical 
document  of  Neoplatonisra.  The  doctrine  of  Plotinus  is 
mysticism,  and  like  all  mysticism  it  consists  of  two  main 
divisions  [theoretical  and  practical]. 

Harnaek,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVIL  336. 

enneadic  (en-e-ad'ik),  a.  [<  ennead  +  -ic] 
Pertaining  to  an  ennead,  or  to  the  number  nine. 

Also,  improperly,  enneaUe Enneadic  system,  in 

math. ,  a  system  of  ten  points,  such  that  on  joining  any  one 
to  all  the  rest  the  nine  lines  form  an  ennead. — EoneadiC 
system  of  numeration,  a  system  of  numeration  by 
nines. 

enneagon  (en'e-a-gon),  n.  [<  Gr.  hvia,  =  E. 
nine,  +  yavia,  an  angle.]  In  geom.,  a  polygon 
or  plane  figure  with  nine  angles. 

enneagonal  (en-e-ag'o-nal),  a.  [<  enneagon  + 
-al.]  In  geom.,  having  nine  angles;  pertain- 
ing to  an  enneagon — Enneagonal  nmnher,  a  num- 
ber of  the  form  J  n  (7m — 6).    Such  are  1,  9,  24,  46,  etc. 

enneagynous  (en-f-aj'i-nus),  a.  [<  Gr.  hvia,  = 
E.  nine,  +  ywii,  a  woman  (in  mod.  bot.  a  pis- 
til), +  -ous.]  In  6of.,  having  nine  pistils  or 
styles:  said  of  a  flower  or  plant. 

enneahedra,  n.    Plural  of  enneahedron. 

enneahedral  (en"e-a-he'dral),  a.  [<  enneahe- 
dron +  -al.]     In  geom.,  having  nine  faces. 

enneahedria,  enneahedron  (en''''e-a-he'dri-a, 
-drgn),  n. ;  ;^1.  enneahedrice,  enneahedra  (-e,  -dra). 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  zvvka,  =  B. nine,  +  idpa,  aseat, base.] 
In  geom.,  a  solid  having  nine  faces. 

ennealogyf  ^en-g-al'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  kvvta,  =  E. 
nine,  +  -^yia,  <.' Myciv,  speak:  see  -ology.]  A 
speaking  or  treating  of  nine  points;  also,  an 
oration  or  a  treatise  divided  into  nine  points  or 
chapters.     Bailey,  1727. 

enneander  (en-e-an'd6r),  n. 
[<  NL.  *enneandrus :  see  en- 
neandrous.]  In  hot.,  a  plant 
having  nine  stamens. 

Enneandria  (en-e-an'dri-a), 
n.pl.  \^Jj.,<.  *e'nneandrus: 
see  enneandrous.]  The  ninth 
class  of  the  Linnean  system 
of  plants,  comprising  such      f,„^„  „,  j,„^„ 

as  have  perfect  flowers  with     xmbellatus,    belonging 

nine  stamens.  ^„*°  "'^  ^""""' 


enneandrian 

enneandrian  (en-e-an'dri-an),  a.  Same  as  en- 
neandrous. 

enneandrous  (en-f-an'drus),  a.  [<  KL.  *enne- 
andrus,  <  Gr.  hvka,  =  E.  nine,  +  ai^p  (avdp-),  a 
man  (in.  mod.  bot.  a  stamen).]  Having  nine 
stamens. 

enneapetalous  (en"e-a-pet'a-lus),  a.  [<  NL. 
*ermeapetalus,  <  Gr.  kvv^a,  =  fi.  nine,  +  wiTah>v,  a 
leaf  (in  mod.  bot.  a  petal).]  Having  nine  petals. 

Eimeapterygii  (en"e-ap-te-rij'i-i),  n.  pi  [NL. 
(Bloch  and  Schneider,  1801),  <  Gr.  kmia,  =  E. 
nine,  +  irripv^,  fin.]  A  group  of  fishes  having, 
or  supposed  to  have,  nine  fins. 

enneasemic  (en"e-a-s6'mik),  a.  [<  Gr.  as  if 
*eweaa7i/mg  (of.  ilaiUJioQ,  etc.,  OKTaaTi/xog),  <  hvea,  = 
E.  nine,  +>  a^fta,  sign,  mark,  aTjuelov,  sign,  mark, 
mora.]  In  anc.  pros.,  consisting  of  or  equal  to 
nine  semeia  (moree)  or  units  of  metrical  mea- 
surement ;  having  a  magnitude  of  nine  times  or 
normal  shorts :  as,  an  enneasemic  colon ;  an  iam- 
bic or  a  trochaic  tripody  is  enneasemic. 

enneasepalous  (en"f-a-sep'a-lus),  a.  [<  Nli. 
'enneasepalus,  <  Gr.  evv^a,  nine,  -I-  E.  sepal.'] 
In  bot.,  having  nine  sepals. 

enneaspermous  (en"e-a-sp6r'mus),  a.  [<  Nil. 
*e)measpermus,  <  Gr.  eviita,  =  E.  nine,  +  aicip/m, 
seed.]  In  iot.,  having  nine  seeds:  as,  ennea- 
spermous fruits. 

enneastyle  (en'e-a-stU),  a.  [<  Gr.  Iwte,  nine, 
-I-  arviog,  column:  see  style^.]  Consisting  of 
nine  columns  or  pillars ;  nine-columned. 

The  misshapen  monument  called  the  Basilica,  at  Pees- 
tum,  .  .  .  has  a  front  of  nine  columns,  or  an  enneastyle 
arrangement.  Encyc.  Brit.,  II.  410. 

enneasyllabic  (en"e-a-si-lab'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  iv- 
vmchMM^og,  nine-syllabled,  <  kvvka,  =  B.  mine, 
+  avXXapi],  syllable.]  Containing  or  consisting 
of  nine  syllables:  as,  an  enneasyllabic  Yerse. 

enneatict,  enneaticalt  (en-e-at'ik,  -i-kal),  a. 
A  mistaken  form  for  enneadic,  *enneadical.—'ED.- 
ueatical  days,  every  ninth  day  of  a  disease. — Enneatical 
years,  every  ninth  year  of  a  man's  life. 

enneation  (en-e-a'shon),  n.  [<  Gr.  imta  =  E. 
dine.]  In  entom.,  the  ninth  segment  of  insects. 
Maunders. 

Enneoctonus  (en-e-ok'to-nus),  n.  [NL.  (Boie, 
1826),  <  Gr.  emea,  nine,  '+  Krelveiv,  kill.]  A  ge- 
nus of  shrikes,  of  the  family  Laniidce :  so  called 
from  the  tradition  that  the  shrike  kills  nine  vic- 
tims daily.  '  The  type  is  the  European  E.  col- 
lurio.     See  nine-Mller. 

ennewt  (e-nu'),  v.  t.     [<  ME.  ennewen,  <  ew-l  + 
newe,  new.    Cf.  L.  innovare,  >  E.  innovate,  of 
similar  elements.]     To  make  new ;  renew. 
And  maister  Chaucer,  that  nohly  enterprysed 
How  that  our  Englysshe  myght  fresshely  be  ennewed. 
Skelton,  Garland  of  Laurel,  1.  389. 

cnniche  (en-nich'),  v.  t.  [<  en-^  +  niche.]  To 
place  in  a  niche.     [Rare.] 

Slawkenbergius  .  .  .  deserves  to  he  en-nich'd  as  a  pro- 
totype for  all  writers,  of  voluminous  works  at  least,  to 
model  their  books  by.       Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  iii.  38. 

cnnis,  innis  (en'is,  in'ls).  [Ir.  and  Gael,  innis, 
inis,  an  island,  a  sheltered  valley,  a  grazing- 
place  for  cattle.]  A  frequent  element  in  Irish 
place-names:  as,  Ennis,  MnniseoTthj,  Enrvis- 
killen,  Iremrfallen,  etc. 

ennoble  (e-no'bl),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  ennobled, 
ppr.  ennobling.  [<  OP.  (and  P.)  ennoblir,  <  en- 
+  noble,  noble:  see  e«-i  and  noble.]  1.  To 
make  noble;  confer  a  title  of  nobility  on. 

On  what  principle  was  Hampden  to  be  attainted  for 
advising  what  Leslie  was  ennobled  for  doing? 

MMaulay,  Nugent's  Hampden. 

When  nobility  depends  on  oflice  bestowed  by  the  king, 

it  is  plain  that  the  Icing  can  ennoble  ;  so  at  Rome,  where 

nobility  depended  on  office  bestowed  by  the  people,  it 

would  not  Be  too  much  to  say  that  the  people  could  en- 

noble.  E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  304. 

Seven  commoners  were  ennobled  for  their  good  offices. 

W.  S.  Gregg,  Irish  Hist,  for  Eng.  Headers,  p.  113. 

2.  To  dignify;  exalt;  elevate  in  degree,  ex- 
cellence, or  respect. 

What  can  ennoble  sots,  or  slaves,  or  cowards  ? 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  215. 

^  Only  those  who  know  the  supremacy  of  the  intellectual 
life  —  the  life  which  has  a  seed  of  ennobling  thought  and 
purpose  within  it— 'can  understand  the  grief  of  one  who 
falls  from  that  serene  activity  into  the  absorbing  .  .  . 
struggle  with  worldly  annoyances. 

George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  II.  346. 

Ennobling  this  dull  pomp,  the  life  of  kings. 
By  contemplation  of  diviner  things. 

M.  Arnold,  Mycerinus. 

His  images  are  noble,  or,  if  borrowed  from  humble 
objects,  ennobled,  by  his  handling. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Emerson,  xvi. 

3t.  To  make  notable,  famous,  or  memorable. 

The  Spaniards  could  not  as  invaders  land  in  Ireland, 
but  only  ennobled  some  of  the  coasts  thereof  with  ship- 
wrecks. Bacon. 
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This  man  [Carolus  Martellus]  is  much  emnobled  by  rnany 
classical  Historiographers.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  47. 

Naples  ...  is  baokt  by  mountains  enabled  for  their 
generous  wines.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  198. 

ennoblement  (e-no'bl-ment),  n.  [<  ennoble  + 
-ment.]  1.  The  act  of  ennobling,  or  advancing 
to  nobility;  the  state  of  being  ennobled. 

He  [Henry  VII.  ]  added  during  parliament  to  his  former 
creations  the  ennoblement  or  aduancement  in  nobilitie  of 
a  few  others.  Bacon,  Hist.  Hen.  VII.,  p.  16. 

2.  Exaltation;  elevation  in  degree  of  excel- 
lence; dignity. 

The  eternal  wisdome  .  .  .  enrioht  him  with  those  en- 
noblements which  were  worthy  him  that  gave  them. 

GlanvUle,  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  i. 

ennobler  (e-n6'bl6r),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
ennobles. 

Above  all,  the  ideal  with  him  [Spenser]  was  not  a  thing 
apart  and  unattainable,  but  the  sweetener  and  ennobler 
of  the  street  and  the  fireside.  N.  A.  Rev.,  CXX.  367. 

Ennomidse  (e-nom'i-de),  n.  pi:  [NL.,  <  Enno- 
mus  +  -ido?.]  A  proposed  family  of  moths: 
same  as  Ennomince.     Guenee,  1857. 

Ennominae  (en-o-mi'ne),  ».  pi.  [NL.,  <  Enno- 
mus  +  4ncB.]  .^  subfamily  of  geometrid  moths, 
having  as  type  the  genus  Etmomus.  Packard, 
1876.  Other  names  of  the  same  group  are  En- 
nornidm  and  Ennomites. 

Ennomus  (en'o-mus),  n.  [NL.  (Treitsehke, 
1825),  <  Gr.  ETOo/iOf,  feeding  in,  inhabiting  (a 
place),  <  If,  in,  -t-  vi/ietv,  feed,  pasture,  vtfieadm, 
feed,  graze.]  A  genus  of  geometrid  moths, 
typical  of  the  subfamily  Ennomince,  having  the 
body  robust,  the  wings  dentate,  and  the  anten- 
nse  stout^  The  larvEc  are  tuberculate,  and  feed  on  the 
leaves  of  trees.  The  few  species  are  confined  to  Europe. 
Originally  Ennomos. 

ennoyt,  «•  and  v.    An  obsolete  form  of  annoy. 

ennui  (on-nwe'),  »•  [P.,  the  mod.  form  of  OF. 
e»M*,  older  a»oi  yE.  annoy :  see  annoy,  n.]  A 
painful  or  wearisome  state  of  mind  due  to  the 
want  of  any  object  of  interest,  or  to  enforced 
attention  to  something  destitute  of  interest; 
the  condition  of  being  bored ;  tedium. 

The  only  fault  of  it  is  insipidity ;  which  is  apt  now  and 
then  to  give  a  sort  of  ennui,  which  makes  one  form  cer- 
tain little  wishes  that  signify  nothing.         Gray,  Letters. 

Undoubtedly  the  very  tedium  and  ennui  which  presume 
to  have  exhausted  the  variety  and  the  joys  of  life  are  as 
old  as  Adam.  Thoreau,  Walden,  p.  12. 

The  dreadful  disease  of  ennui,  of  life-weariness,  attacks 
all  who  have  no  aim,  no  permanent  purpose. 

J.  F.  Clarke,  Self-Culture,  p.  35. 

enn'liy6  (on-nwf-ya'),  a.  and  n.  [P.  (fem.  en- 
nwyie),  pp.  of  ennuyer,  affect  with  ennui,  the 
mod.  form  of  OP.  anoier,  >  E.  annoy :  see  o»- 
noy,  v.,  and  cf.  ennui.]  I.  a.  Affected  with 
ennui;  bored;  sated  with  pleasure. 

II.  n.  One  affected  with  ennui;  one  whom 
satiety  has  rendered  incapable  of  receiving 
pleasure  from  the  occupations  of  life;  one  in- 
different to  or  bored  by  ordinary  pleasures  or 
interests_. 

enodal  (e-no'dal),  a.     [<  e-  +  nodal.]     1.  In 
bot.,  without  nodes ;  jointless. — 2.  Not  having" 
nodes:    said  of  an  aspect  of  a  polyhedron. 
Kirlcman. 
Also  enodous. 

enodally  (e-no'dal-i),  adv.  In  an  enodal  man- 
ner or  shape. 

enodationt  (e-no-da'shgn),  n.  [<  L.  enodatio{n-), 
<  enodare,  clear  from  knots,  <  e,  out,  +  nodus 
=  E.  knot]  1 .  In  husbandry,  the  cutting  away 
of  theknotsoftrees.  Bailey,  1727.— Z.  The  act 
or  operation  of  clearing  of  knots,  or  of  untying ; 
hence,  solution,  as  of  a  difficulty. 

Scarcely  anything  that  way  proved  too  hard  for  him  for 
his  enodation. 

W.  Sclater,  Sermon  at  Funeral  of  A.  Wheelock,  1654. 

enodet (e-nod'),  a-  [=P-  ^ode,  <L. enodis,  knot- 
less,  <  e,  out,  +  nodus  =  E.  knot.]  Destitute 
of  knots ;  knotless. 

enodet  (e-nod'),  v.  t.  [<  L.  enodare,  make  free 
from  knots,  <  enodis,  free  from  knots :  see  enode, 
a.]    Toclearof  knots;  make  clear.    Codkeram. 

Enodia  (e-no'di-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  h6(kog,  in  or 
by  the  way,  by" the  wayside,  <  h,  in,  -I-  iS6q, 
way.]  In  entom.:  (a)  A  genus  of  butterflies. 
Including  such  as  E.portlandia  and  a  few  other 
species.  Hiibner,  1816.  (b)  A  genus  of  wasps, 
of  the  family  Sphegidce:  synonymous  with  Pa- 
rasphex.    Dahlbom,  1843. 

enodous  (e-no'dus),  a.  [<  e-  +  nodous.]  Same 
as  enodal. 

enofft  a.  and  n.   An  obsolete  speUmg  of  enough. 

enoilt  «•  *•  [Early  mod.  E.  also  enhuile  (after 
P.);  <;  ME.  enoylen,  <  OP.  enoilier,  enolier,  en- 
nuUer,  ennuilier,  enhuilier,  etc.,  <  ML.  inoleare, 
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anoint  with  oil:  see  anoil  (doublet  of  enoiV)  and 
anele.]     To  anoint. 

Their  manner  was  to  enhuile  or  anoint  their  very  altars 
all  over.  Holland,  tr.  of  Camden's  Britain,  p.  771. 

enointt,  v.  t.    A  Middle  English  form  of  anoint. 
enology  (e-nol'o-ji),  n.     [<  Gr.  olvog,  wine,  + 
-?Myia,  <  Xiynv,  speak :  see  -ology.]     The  art  of 
making  wine. 

The  school  of  "viticulture  and  enology,"  or  vine-growing 
snd  wine-making,  at  Conegliano  [Italy],  dates  from  1876. 
Encyc.  Brit.,  XIII.  461. 

enomotarch  (e-nom'o-tark),  n.  [<  Gr.  hufio- 
Tapxvc,  ^  hajuoria,  an  enomoty,  +  dpxttv,  rule.] 
The  commander  of  an  enomoty.    Mitford. 

enomoty  (e-nom'o-ti),  n.  [<  Gr.  kva/ioria,  a  di- 
vision of  the  Spartan  army,  lit.  a  sworn  band, 
<  h&jwTOQ,  sworn,  bound  by  oath,  <  iv,  in,  + 
*i>lxoT6g,  verbal  adj.  of  b/ivvvai,  swear.]  In  Gr. 
antiq.,  any  band  of  sworn  soldiers ;  specifically, 
the  smallest  subdivision  of  the  Lacediemonian 
army,  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-two  or  thirty- 
six  in  number,  bound  together  by  a  common 
oath. 

enophthalmus  (en-of-thal'mus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
h,  in,  -f-  bfda?ifi6g,  the  eye.]  Inpathol.,  retrac- 
tion of  the  bulb  of  the  eye  from  spasm  of  the 
extrinsic  muscles  of  the  eye. 

Enopla  (en'o-pla),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  bxmT^Q, 
armed,  in  armor,  <  iv,-  in,  -f-  b-wTta,  arms.]  A 
subordinal  group  of  nemerteans  or  rhynchocce- 
lous  turbeUarians,  containing  those  nemertine 
worms  which  have  the  proboscis  armed  with 
stylets :  opposed  to  Anopla.  The  group  is  equiv- 
alent to  the  family  AmphiporMce  (which  see),  of  the  order 
Tv/tbellaria.  The  species  are  of  microscopic  size,  and  live 
in  fresh  or  salt  water,  whence  they  sometimes  find  their 
way  into"  the  alimentary  canals  of  higher  animals. 

Enoplidse  (e-nop'li-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Enopla 
-(-  -idw.]  A  family  of  non-parasitic,  free,  and 
mostly  marine  threadworms,  of  the  order  Ne- 
matoidea,  resembling  and  related  to  the  Anguil- 
luUdcB  or  vinegar-eels.  The  leading  genera  are 
EnopliiS,  Enchelidium,  and  Borylmmus. 

Many  of  the  species  have  a  peculiar  spinning-gland  at 
the  posterior  end  of  the  body  and  opening  on  the  under  side 
of  the  tail.  .  .  .  One  end  of  the  thread  is  glued  fast,  the 
other  floats  the  animal  in  the  water.  Most  of  the  Enopli- 
dce  avoid  the  neighborhood  of  putrefaction,  but  delight  in 
pure  soils  and  waters,  in  which  they  often  abound. 

Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  I.  209. 

enoplios  (e-nop'li-os),  n.  [<  Gr.  ivdirltog,  in 
arms,  armed  (the  meter  being  so  called  from  its 
use  in  war-songs  and  war-dances),  <  iv,  in,  -I- 
BTrAoK,  a  tool,  pi.  bvla,  arms.]  Inanc.pros.,  anau- 
apestic  tripody,  with  admission  of  an  iambus  as 
the  first  foot  instead  of  an  anapest  or  anapestic 
spondee  (^^"^  -^  \^~^  ^  |  w^.^,  or^-^|>.^>-' 
-£  I  w  w  .i-).  It  was  also  analyzed  by  some  ancient  me- 
tricians as  consisting  of  four  feet,  an  iambus  or  a  spondee,  a 
pyrrhic,  a  trochee,  and  an  iambus  (^  —  |  w  w  J  _  .^  j  w  — ), 
or  of  two  feet,  an  Ionic  a  majore  and  a  choriambus  ( 

enoploteutMd  (e-nop-lo-tii'thid),  n.  A  cepha- 
lopod  of  the  family  Enoploteuthidw ;  an  onyeho- 
teuthid.     Soyle,  1886. 

Enoploteuthidae  (e-nop-lo-tii'thi-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  EnoploteutMs  +  Udm.]  A  family  of 
cuttlefishes :  same  as  Onyehoteuthididce. 
Enoploteuthis  (e-nop-lo-tti'this),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  ivowTiOQ,  in  arms,  +  revBi;,  a  cuttlefish.]  A 
genus  of  cuttlefishes,  of  the  famUy  Onychoteu- 
fhididce,  in  which  the  sessile  arms  have  hooks 
but  no  suckers. 
Enoplus  (en'o-plus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ivonXog,  in 
arms,  <  iv,  in,  +  birAov,  a  tool,  pi.  birM,  arms.  ]  1 . 
The  typical  genus  of  nematodes  or  thread- 
worms of  the  family  Enoplidm.  E.  tridentatus 
is  an  example. — 2.  In  entom.,  a  genus  of  Seara- 
bceidcB,  containing  one  species,  E.  tridens,  from 
Lifu  island.     Seiche,  1860. 

enoptomancy  (e-nop'to-man-si),  n.  [<  Gr.  iv- 
oTtTog,  seen  in  (<  iv,  in,  +  -j/  "bir,  see:  see  optic), 
+  pavrda,  divination.]  Divination  by  means 
of  a  mirror.  Smart. 
enorchis  (e-n6r'kis),  n.  [L.  (Pliny),  <  Gr.  evop- 
Xtg,  having  testicles,  <  iv,  in,  +  bpxig,  a  testicle.] 
The  name  given  by  some  ancient  authors  to  a 
species  of  eaglestone  having  a  nucleus  inclosed 
in  an  outer  crust. 

enorlet,  v.  t.    [ME.  enorlen,  enourlen,  <  OP.  *enor- 

ler,  <  en-  +  orler,  ourler  (=  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  orlar  = 

It.  orlare),  edge,  ornament  with  an  edging,  < 

orfe,  edge:  seeoWc]     To  edge;  border;  clothe. 

The  vale  was  evene  rownde  with  vynes  of  silver, 

Alle  with  grapis  of  golde,  gretter  ware  never ! 

Enhorilde  with  arborye  and  alkyns  trees, 

Erberis  fuUe  honeste,  and  byrdez  there  undyre. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  1.  324B. 
Angeleg  enourled  in  alle  that  is  clene, 
Eothe  with-ixine  &  with-outen,  in  wedes  ful  brygt. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  19. 
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enormt  (e-n6rm'),  a-  [=  D.  G.  Dan.  Sw.  enorm 
=  F.  Horme  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  It.  enorme,  <  L.  enor- 
mis,  irregular,  immoderate,  immense,  <  e,  out 
of,  +  (sorma,  ride:  see  norm.  Gi.  enormous.}  1. 
Deviating  from  rule  or  standard;  abnormal. 

All  uniform, 
Pure,  pervious,  immixed,  .  .  .  nothing  enorm. 

Dr.  H.  Mare,  Song  of  the  Soul,  I.  ii.  22. 

2.  Excessively  wicked;  enormous. 

That  they  may  suffer  such  punishment  as  so  enorm  .  .  . 
actions  have  justly  deserved. 

Sir  C.  Comwallis,  To  James  I.,  Supp.  to  Cahala,  p.  99. 

enormt  (e-n6mi'),  v.  t.  [Also  inorm;  <  enorm, 
a.]     To  make  monstrous. 

Then  lets  hee  friends  the  f antacie  eTwrme 
With  strong  delusions  and  with  passions  dire. 

jbavies,  Mirum  in  Modmn,  p.  9. 

enormal  (e-n&r'mal),  a.  [As  enorm  +  -al.']  De- 
viating from  the  norm,  standard,  or  type  of 
form;  subtypical;  etypie.     [Bare.] 

enormioust  (e-n6r'mi-us),  a.  [<  L.  enorm-is  (see 
enorm)  +  E.  -ovs.     Cf .  enormous.'\    Enormous. 

Observe,  sir,  the  great  and  enofrmious  abuse  hereof 
amongst  Christians,  confuted  of  an  Ethniclce  philospher. 
Benvenuto,  Passengers'  Dialogues  (1612). 
The  etwrmiaus  additions  of  their  artificial  heights. 

Jer.  Taylor  (7),  Artif.  Handsomeness,  p.  60. 

enormitant  (f-nfir'tni-tan),  m.  [Irreg.  <  enor- 
mity +  -an.y  A  wretch.;  a  monster.  L'Jis- 
trange. 

enormity  (e-n6r'mi-ti),  n. ;  pi.  enormities  (-tiz). 
[<  OF.  enormite,  F"  HormiU  =  Sp.  enormidad  = 
Pg.  enormidade  =  It.  enormitd,  enormitade,  enor- 
mitate  =  D.  enormiteit  =  G.  enormitat,  <  L.  enor- 
mita{t-)s,  irregularity,  hugeness,  <  enormis,  ir- 
regular, huge:  see  enorm,  enormous.']  1.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  enormous,  immoderate, 
or  extreme:  atrociousness ;  vastness:  in  a  bad 
sense :  as,  the  enormity  of  his  offense. 

We  are  told  that  crimes  of  great  eTwrmity  were  perpe- 
trated by  the  Athenian  Government  and  the  democracies 
under  its  protection.     Macaulay,  Mitford's  Hist.  Greece. 

2.  Enormousness ;  immensity:  without  derog- 
atory implication.     [Bare.] 

In  the  Shakspeare  period  we  see  the  fulness  of  life  and 
the  enormity  of  power  throwing  up  a  tropical  exuberance 
of  vegetation.  De  Quincey,  Style,  iii. 

3.  That  which  surpasses  endurable  limits,  or 
is  immoderate,  extreme,  or  outrageous ;  a  very 
grave  offense  against  order,  right,  or  decency; 
atrocious  crime ;  an  atrocity. 

And  if  any  deeme  it  a  shame  to  our  Nation  to  haue  any 
mention  made  of  those  inormities,  let  them  pervse  the 
Histories  of  the  Spanyards  Discoveries  and  Plantations. 
Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Sinith's  True  Travels,  I.  164. 

Ab  to  salutations,  .  .  .  I  observe,  as  I  stroll  about  town, 
there  are  great  enorjnities  committed  with  regard  to  this 
particular.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  259. 

=Syil.  1  and  3.  EnovTnity,  EnormjOiLSness.  Enormousness 
is  strictly  limited  to  vastness  in  size ;  enormity,  to  vastness 
in  atrocity,  baseness,  etc. 
enormous  (e-n6r'mus),  a.  [<  L.  enormis  (see 
enorm)  +  -ous.  Cf.  enormious.'i  If.  Deviatiog 
from  ortransgressing the  usual  measure  or  rule ; 
abnormal. 

The  seal 
And  bended  dolphins  play :  part  huge  of  bulk. 
Wallowing  unwieldy,  enormous  in  their  gait. 
Tempest  the  ocean.  Milton,  P.  L.,  vli.  411. 

2t.  Spreading  or  extending  beyond  oertaia  lim- 
its; redundant. 

The  enormous  part  of  the  light  in  the  circumference  of 
every  lucid  point.  Newton,  Opticks. 

3.  Greatly  surpassing  the  common  measure ; 
exceeding  the  usual  size :  as,  enormous  debts  ; 
a  man  of  enwmoiis  size. 

An  enormous  harvest  here,  and  every  appearance  of 
peace  and  plenty.     Sydney  Smith,  To  the  Countess  Grey. 

The  mischiefs  \vrought  by  uninstructed  law-making, 
enormous  in  their  amoimt  as  compared  with  those  caused 
by  uninstructed  medical  treatment,  are  conspicuous  to  all 
who  do  but  glance  over  its  history. 

H.  Spencer,  Man  vs.  State,  p.  48. 

4.  Extremely  wicked ;  uncommonly  atrocious : 
as,  enormous  crime  or  guilt. 

A  certaine  fellow  .  .  .  had  been  a  notorious  robber  and 
a  very  enm-mous  liver.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  91. 

5t.  Disordered;  perverse. 

I  .  .  .  shall  find  time 

From  this  enormous  state  —  seeking  to  give 

Losses  their  remedies.  Shak.,  Lear,  ii.  2. 

The  influences  of  a  spirit  possess'd  of  an  active  and  en^or- 

mmis  imagination  may  be  malign  and  fatal,  where  they 

cannot  be  resisted.  GlanvUle,  Essays,  vi. 

=Syn.  3.  Enormous,  Imraense,  Excessive,  huge,  vast, 
monstrous,  prodigious,  gigantic,  immoderate,  unwieldy. 
The  first  three  words  agree  in  expressing  greatness,  and 
the  first  two  vastness ;  anything,  however  small,  is  exces- 
sive if  for  some  special  reason  too  great  in  amount.  Lit- 
erally, enormous  is  out  of  rule,  out  of  proportion ;  im- 
menxe,  unmeasured,  immeasurable ;  excessive,  going  be- 
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yond  bounds,  surpassing  what  is  fit,  right,  tolerable,  etc. 
Enormous  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  magnitude,  primarily 
physical,  but  also  moral:  as,  enormous  egotism;  immense, 
to  extent,  quantity,  and  number :  as,  an  immense  national 
debt ;  immense  foUy ;  excessive,  to  degree :  as,  an  excessive 
dose ;  an  excessive  opinion  of  one's  own  merits. 

The  total  quantity  of  saline  matter  carried  invisibly 

away  by  the  Thames  from  its  basin  above  Kingston  will 

reach,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  to  the  enormoui  amount 

of  548,230  tons.  Huxley,  Physiography,  p.  126. 

The  controversy  between  Protestantism  and  Catholicism 
comprises  an  immense  mass  of  complicated  and  hetero- 
geneous ai-gunients.  Leeky,  Kationalism,  I.  177. 

An  excessive  expenditure  of  nerve-force  Involves  exces- 
sive respiration  and  circulation,  and  excessive  waste  of  tis- 
sue. B.  Spencer,  Prlu.  of  Biol.,  §  21. 
4.  VUlainous,  Abominable,  etc.  (see  nefarious) ;  heinous, 
atrocious. 

enormously  (e-n6r'mus-li),  adv.  In  or  to  an 
enormous  de^ee;  extremely;  vastly;  beyond 
measure. 

The  rise  in  the  last  year  .  .  .  affords  the  most  consoling 

and  encouraging  prospect.     It  is  enormously  out  of  all 

proportion.  Burke,  A  Regicide  Peace,  iii. 

But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  the  forms  of  living 

matter  are  enorm^ously  complex  in  chemical  constitution. 

W.  K.  Clifford,  Lectui-es,  II.  315. 

enormousness  (e-n&r'mus-nes),  n.    The  state 
of  being  enormous  or  extreme ;  greatness  be- 
yond measure. 
Loud  sounds  have  a  certain  enormousness  of  feeling. 

W.  James,  Mind,  XIL  3. 
=  Syn.  Immensity,  vastness,  hugeness.    See  enormiij/. 
enornf,  enournt,  v.  t.    [ME.  enurnen,  enownen, 
var.  of  anournen,  var.  of  aornen,  aournen,  for 
adornen,  adorn:  see  adorn.']    To  adorn. 
An  auter  enoumet  in  nome  of  a  god. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1675. 

enorthotrope  (eh-6r'tho-trop),  n.  [4Gr.  h,  in, 
-t-  op6dg,  straight,  right,  -1-  rpeTruv,  turn.]  A 
toy  similar  to  the  thaumatrope,  consisting  of  a 
card  on  different  parts  of  which  are  detached 
portions  of  a  picture,  which  on  rapid  revolution 
appear  to  become  joined,  by  virtue  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  persistence  in  visual  impressions.  See 
thaumatrope. 
enostosis  (en-os-to'sis),  m. ;  pi.  enostoses  (-sez). 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  h,  in,  +  bariov,  bone,  +  -osis.']  A 
circumscribed  bony  growth  in  the  interior  of  a 
bone :  opposed  to  exostosis. 
enough  (f-nuf'),  a.  and  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
inough,  etc. ,  and  enow,  dial,  enow,  enoo  (also  enuf, 
enif,  a  spelling  recognized  even  in  late  ME. 
enoffe)  =  Sc.  eneuch,  eneugh;  <  ME.  enogh,  enoli, 
enow,  enou,  also  with  prefix  spelled  i-,  y-,  a-, 
inough,  inogh,  inouh,  inoh,  inom,  inou,  eta., 
ynough,  etc.,  anough,  etc.,  pi.  ending  in  -e, 
enoghe,  enowe,  etc.,  earliest  ME.  genoh,  <  AS. 
genoh,  pi.  genoge  =  OS.  ginog,  ginuog  =  OFries. 
enoch,  anog,  noch  =  D.  genoeg  =  LG.  genaug, 
enaug,  naug  =  OHG.  ginuog,  ginuoe,  MHG.  ge- 
nuoc,  also  OHG.  ginogi,  MHG.  gimuege,  G.  genug, 
sometimes  gnug,  genung  =  Icel.  gnogr  =  Sw. 
nog  =  Dan.  noh  =  Goth,  ganohs,  enough,  suffi- 
cient, abundant,  in  pi.  many  (cf .  Goth,  ganauha, 
sufifioieney,  AS.  genyht  =  OHG.  ginuht,  G.  ge- 
niige,  sufficiency) ;  <  AS.  geneah  =  OHG.  ginah 
=  Goth,  ganah  (Goth,  also  binah,  with  pp.  bi- 
nauhts),  it  suffices,  an  impers.  pret.  pres.  verb ; 
<  ga-,  ge-,  generalizing  prefix,  +  Teut.  ■]/  *nok 
=  Skt.  y  na<j,  attain,  reach  to,  =  L.  nandsci 
{■\/  *nac),  acquire,  =  Gr.  frvtyna  (■y'  *veK),  irreg. 
2d  aor.  of  iptpsiv,  bear.]  I.  a.  Answering  the 
purpose;  adequate  to  want  or  demand;  suffi- 
cient ;  satisfying  desire ;  giving  content ;  meet- 
ing reasonable  expectation. 

The  nexte  daye,  Frydaye,  that  was  Newe  Yeres  daye, 
there  was  metely  wynde  ynouglie,  but  it  was  so  scarse  to- 
wardes  oure  waye  that  we  made  noo  spede. 

Sir  S.  Ouylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  72. 

How  many  hired  servants  of  my  father's  have  bread 
enough  and  to  spare  I  Luke  xv.  17. 

It  were  enough  to  put  him  to  ill  thinking. 

Shak.,  Othello,  iii.  4. 
Have  you  not  yet  found  means  enow  to  waste 
That  which  your  friends  have  left  you? 

S.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  i.  1. 
[Enough  usually  follows  the  noun  which  it  qualifies,  but 
it  is  sometimes  put  before  it. 

There  is  not  enough  leek  to  swear  by. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  y.  1.] 
=Syn.  Sufficient,  Competent,  etc.    See  adequate. 

II.  n.  A  quantity  of  a  thing  or  act,  or  a  num- 
ber of  things  or  persons,  sufficient  to  satisfy 
desire  or  want,  or  adequate  to  a  purpose ;  suf- 
ficiency :  as,  we  have  enough  of  this  sort  of  cloth. 

He  answerde,  that  he  was  gret  Lord  y  now,  and  well  in 
pees,  and  hadde  ynowghe  of  worldly  Kicchesse. 

MandevUle,  Travels,  p.  146. 

iTiough  is  a  feast ;  more  than  ynough  is  counted  fool- 
ishnesse.  Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  83. 

And  Esau  said,  I  have  enough,  my  brother. 

Gen.  xxxili.  9. 


en  pied 

What  I  attempted  to  consider  was  the  mischief  pf  set- 
ting such  a  value  upon  what  is  past  as  to  think  we  have 
done  enough.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  374. 

Enough  and  enought,  more  than  enough. 

Every  one  of  us,  from  the  bare  sway  of  his  own  inherent 
corruption,  carrying  enough  and  enough  about  him  to  as- 
sure his  final  doom.  South,  Sermons,  VI.  cxxvi. 
=Syn.  Plenty,  abundance. 
enough  (e-nuf'),  adv.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
inough,  etc.,  and  enew,  etc. ;  <  ME.  enogh,  etc. 
(like  the  adj.),  <  A.Q. genoh  (=  OS.  ginog,  ginuog 
=  OPries.  enoch,  etc.,  =  D.  genoeg  =  LG.  genaug, 
enaug,  naug  =  OHG.  MHG.  ginuog,  G.  genug, 
etc.),  adv.,  neut.  aec.  of  adj.]  1.  fii  a  quantity 
or  degree  that  answers  the  purpose,  satisfies,  or 
is  equal  to  the  desires  or  wants ;  to  a  sufficient 
degree ;  sufficiently. 

The  wey  from  Home  it  ys  knowen  pertyghthly  I  now 
with  many  Sondry  persons  to  Englond,  And  ther  for  I  Doo 
not  jvryglit  itt.    TorUngton,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  67. 

The  land,  behold,  it  is  large  enough  for  them. 

Gen.  xxxiv.  21. 

I  have  seen  many  a  philosopher  whose  world  is  large 
enough  tor  only  one  person.  Emerson,  Society  and  Solitude. 

2.  To  a  notable  extent;  fairly;  rather:  used 
to  denote  a  slight  augmentation  of  the  positive 
degree,  the  force  depending  upon  the  connec- 
tion or  the  emphasis :  as,  he  is  ready  enough  to 
embrace  the  offer. 

It  is  sometimes  pleasant  enough  to  consider  the  different 
notions  which  different  persons  have  of  the  same  thing. 

Addison. 

Another  admired  simile  in  the  same  play,  .  .  .  though 
academical  enough,  is  certainly  just. 

Goldsmith,  Sequel  to  a  Poetical  Scale. 

3.  In  a  tolerable  or  passable  degree :  used  to 
denote  diminution,  or  a  degree  or  quality 
rather  less  than  is  desired,  or  such  a  quanti- 
ty or  degree  as  commands  acquiescence  rather 
than  full  satisfaction:  as,  the  performance  is 
well  enough. 

I  was  .  .  .  virtuous  enough :  swore  little ;  diced,  not 
above  seven  times  a  week.  Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  iii.  3. 

Thou  singest  well  enough  for  a  shift. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  ii.  3. 

4t.  To  a  great  degree;  very  much. 

Game  of  hounde's  he  louede  inou  &  of  wilde  best. 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  1.  375. 

enough  (e-nuf'),  interj.    An  elliptical  exclama- 
tion, signifying  'it  (or  that)  is  enough,' ' I  have 
had  enough,'  'you  have  done  eno'ugh,'  etc. 
Lay  on,  Macduff ! 
And  damn'd  be  him  that  first  cries  "Hold,  enough!" 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  v.  7. 
Henceforth  I'll  bear 
Affliction,  till  it  do  cry  out  itself. 
Enough,  enough,  and  die.        Shak.,  Lear,  iv.  6^ 

enounce  (e- nouns'),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp. 
enouMced,  ppr.  enouncing.  [<  F.  enoncer  =  Sp. 
Pg.  enunciar  =  It.  enundare,  enunziare,  <  L. 
enunciare,  prop,  enuntiare,  say  out,  declare: 
see  enunciate.  Cf.  announce,  denounce,  etc.] 
To  utter ;  declare ;  enunciate ;  state,  as  a  prop- 
osition or  an  argument. 

Aristotle,  in  whose  philosophy  this  presumption  ob- 
taiued  the  authority  of  a  principle,  thus  enouvoes  the  ar- 
gument. Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Very  few  of  the  enlightened  deputies  who  occasionally 
CTiownce  the  principle  [the  necessity  of  good  roads  for  the 
nation]  feel  the  necessity  of  having  good  roads  in  their 
own  district.  D.  M.  Wallaoe,  Russia,  p.  226. 

enouncement  (e-nouns'ment),  n.  [<  enounce 
+  ■ment.']    The  act  of  enouncing;  enunciation. 

It  might  seem  to  him  too  evidently  included  in  the  very 
conception  of  the  argument  to  require  enomvcement. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

enournt,  v.  t    See  enom. 

eno'w  (e-non'),  a.,  n.,  and  adv.  A  dialectal  or 
obsolete  form  of  enough. 

enpairet,  v.  t.  A  Middle  English  form  of  impair. 

en  passant  (on  pa-son').  [P.:  en,  in,  <  L.  in; 
passant,  verbal  n.  of  passer,  pass.]  "While 
passing;  by  the  way:  often  used  as  introduc- 
tory to  an  incidental  remark  or  a  sudden  dis- 
connected thought.  In  chess,  when,  on  moving  a  pawn 
two  squares,  an  adversary's  pawn  is  at  the  time  in  such  a 
position  as  iio  take  the  pawn  moved  if  it  were  moved  but 
one  square,  the  moving  pawn  may  be  taken  en  passant, 
the  phrase  being  used  in  its  literal  sense. 

enpatront  (en-pa'trgn),  V.  t.  [<  e»-i  +  patron.] 
To  have  under  one's  patronage  or  guardian- 
ship ;  be  the  patron  saint  of. 

For  these,  of  force,  must  your  oblations  be, 
Since  I  their  altar,  you  enpatron  me. 

Shak.,  Lover's  Complaint,  1.  224. 

enpayret,  enpeiret,  v.  t.   Middle  English  forms 

of  impair. 
en  pied  (on  pya).     [F. :  en,  in,  on ;  pied,  <  L- 

pes  {ped-)  =  E.  foot.]    In  her.,  standing  erect: 

said  of  a  creature  used  as  a  bearing,  especially 

a  bear. 


enpierce 

enpiercet,  v,  t.    See  impierce. 
enpightt,  v.  t.    See  empight. 
enpledet,  enpleetf,  v.  t.    See 
enpoisont,  v.  t.    See  empoison. 
enpovert,  f .  *.    See  empover. 
enpovrderf,  v.  t.    [<  en-  +  powder.'}    To  sprin- 
kle; powder. 

Clothe  of  golde  enpowdered  emong  patches  of  canuesse, 
or  pedes  and  diamond  emong  peeble  stones. 

Udall,  To  Queen  Katherine. 

enprentt,  enpreyntt,  v.  t.    See  imprint. 
enpresst,  v.  t.    An  oosolete  variant  of  impress. 
en  prince  (oiprans).    [F.]    In  a  princely  style 

or  manner:  liberally;  magnificently:  as,  he 

does  everything  en  prince. 

i  Bupp'd  this  night  with  Mr.  Secretary,  at  one  Mr.  Hou- 
blon's^  a  French  merchant,  who  had  his  house  furnish'd 
en  prmce,  and  gave  us  a  splendid  entertainment. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Jan.  16, 1679. 

enprintt,  v.  t.    See  imprint. 
eupriset,  n.    See  emprise. 
enprisonf,  v.  t.    See  imprison. 
enpropret,  «■  *•  A  variant  of  op^j-opre.   Chaucer. 
eng.ueret,  v.  t.    See  inquire. 
enquestf,  n.    See  inquest. . 
enquickenf  (en-kwik'n),  v.  t.     [<  enA  +  gmck- 
c».]    To  quicken ;  make  alive. 

He  hath  not  yet  enquickeiied  men  generally  with  this 
deif orm  life.  Dr.  H.  More,  N^otes  on  Fsychozoia. 

enctuire,  enciuiry,  etc.    See  inquire,  etc. 
enracet  (en-ras')^  v.  t.    [<  em-i  +  race^."]    To 
give  race  or  origin  to ;  implant ;  enroot. 

Eternall  God,  in  his  almightie  powre,  .  .  . 
In  Faradize  whylome  did  plant  this  flowre ; 
Whence  he  it  f  etcht  out  of  her  native  place. 
And  did  in  stocke  of  earthly  flesh  enraee. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  HI.  v.  62. 

enrage  (en-raj'),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  enraged,  ppr. 
enraging,  [<  OF.  ewrager,  intr.,  rage,  rave, 
storm,  F.  ewrager  (=  Pr.  emrabiar,  enratjar,  en- 
rapjar,  enranjar),  <  en-  +  rage,  rage :  see  rage.'] 
I.  trans.  To  excite  rage  in;  exasperate;  pro- 
voke to  fury  or  madness ;  make  furious. 

I  pray  you,  speak  not ;  he  grows  worse  and  worse ; 

Question  enrages  him.  Shale,  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

What  doubt  we  to  incense 
His  utmost  ire?  which,  to  the  highth  enraged, 
Will  .  .  .  quite  consume  us.         Milton,  P.  L.,  11.  96. 

=Sjm.  To  irritate,  incense,  anger,  madden,  infuriate. 

II.  infrans.  To  become  angry  or  enraged. 
[A  GaUicism.] 

My  father  .  .  .  will  only  enrage  at  the  temerity  of  of- 
fering to  confute  him.  Miss  Bumey,  Cecilia,  ix.  7. 

enraged  (en-rajd'),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  enrage,  v.'] 
1.  Angry;  furious;  exhibiting  anger  or  fury: 
as,  an  enraged  countenance. 

The  loudest  seas  and  most  enraged  winds 
Shall  lose  their  clangor. 

B.  Jonson,  Sad  Shepherd,  iii.  2. 

2t.  Aggravated;  heightened;  passionate. 

By  my  troth,  my  lord,  I  cannot  tell  what  to  think  of  it ; 
but  that  she  loves  him  with  an  enraged  affection — it  is 
liast  the  infinite  of  thought.  Shak.,  Much  Ado,  11.  3. 

3.  In  her.,  having  a  position  similar  to  that 
noted  by  salient :  said  of  a  horse  used  as  a  bear- 
ing. 

enragementf  (en-raj'ment),  n.  [<  OF.  enrage- 
ment;  as  enrage  +  -meni.]  The  act  of  enraging, 
or  the  state  of  being  enraged;  excitement;  ex- 
altation. 

With  sweete  enragement  of  celestiall  love. 

Spenser,  Heavenly  Love. 

enrailt  (en-ral'),  v.  t.  [<  e»-l  +  raiP-.']  To  sur- 
round with  a  rail  or  raidng ;  fence  in. 

Where  fam'd  St,  Oiles's  ancient  limits  spread, 
An  enrail'd  column  rears  its  lofty  head. 

Clay,  Trivia,  11. 

enranget  (en-ranj'),  v.  t.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
enraunge;  <  ejj-i  +  range.  Cf.  arrange.']  1. 
To  put  iu  order  or  in  line. 

Fayre  Diana,  in  fresh  sommers  day, 
Beholdes  her  nymphes  enraung'd  in  shady  wood. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  1.  xii.  7. 

S.  To  rove  over ;  range. 

In  all  this  forrest  and  wyld  wooddle  raine : 
Where,  as  this  day  I  was  enraungin^  it, 
I  chaunst  to  meete  this  knight. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  U.  9. 

enrankt  (en-rank'),  v.  t.  [<  en-^  +  ranTfi.]  To 
place  in  ranks  or  in  order. 

No  leisure  had  he  to  enranlc  his  men. 

Shalt.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  i.  1. 

en  rapport  (on  ra-p6r').  [P. :  en.  in;  rapport, 
connection :  see  rapport.]  In  relation  or  con- 
nection ;  in  or  into  communication  or  associa- 
tion; especially,  in  sympathetic  relation:  as, 
to  bring  A  en  rapport  with  B,  or  two  persons 
with  each  other. 
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enrapt  (en-rapf),  a.     [<  enA  +  rapt]     Rapt ; 
ravished;  in  a  state  of  rapture  or  ecstasy. 
I  myself 
Am  like  a  prophet  suddenly  enrapt, 
To  tell  thee  that  this  day  is  ominous. 

Shah.,  T.  and  C,  v.  3. 
He  stands  enrapt,  the  half-known  voice  to  hear. 
And  starts,  half -conscious,  at  the  falling  tear. 

•     Crabbe,  Works,  V.  24. 

enrapture  (en-rap'tur),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  en- 
raptured, ppr.  enrapturing.  [<  em-i  +  rapture.] 
To  move  to  rapture ;  transport  with  pleasure ; 
delight  beyond  measure ;  ravish. 

As  long  as  the  world  has  such  lips  and  such  eyes. 

As  before  me  this  moment  enraptured  I  see. 
They  may  say  what  they  will  of  their  orbs  in  the  skies, 
But  this  earth  is  the  planet  for  you,  love,  and  me. 

Moore,  Irish  Melodies. 

The  natives  of  Egypt  are  generally  enraptured  with  the 

performances  of  their  vocal  and  instrumental  musicians. 

JS.  W.  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  II.  61. 

enravisllt  (en-rav'ish),  V.  t.     [<  enA  +  ravish.] 
To  ravish;  enrapture. 
What  wonder,  .  .  . 

Fraile  men,  whose  eyes  seek  heavenly  things  to  see, 
At  sight  thereof  so  much  en/ravisht  bee? 

Spenser,  In  Honour  of  Love,  1. 119. 

enravisMnglyf  (en-rav'ish-ing-li),  adv.  Eav- 
ishingly;  ecstatically. 

The  sabtilty  of  the  matter  will  .  .  .  more  exquisitely 
and  enravishingly  move  the  nerves  than  any  terrestrial 
body  can  possibly. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Antidote  against  Atheism,  App.,  xiii. 

enravishmentt  (en-rav'ish-ment),  h.  [<  enrav- 
ish  +  -ment.]    Ravishment;  rapture. 

They  [the  beauties  of  nature]  contract  a  kind  of  splen- 
dour from  the  seemingly  obscuring  veil ;  which  adds  to 
the  enravishments  of  her  transported  admirers. 

Olanville,  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  xxiv. 

enregiment  (en-rej'i-meut),  V.  t.  [<  en-1  -f 
regiment.]    To  enroll  in  regiments.     [Rare.] 

You  cannot  drill  a  regiment  of  knaves  into  a  regiment 
of  honest  men,  enregiment  and  organize  as  cunningly  as 
you  will.  Froude,  Carlyle,  II. 

enregister  (en-rej'is-t6r),  V.  t.  [Formerly  also 
inregister;  <  F.  enregistrer,  <  en-  +  registrer,  re- 
gister: see  register.]  To  register;  enroll  or 
record.    [Obsolete  or  rare.] 

To  reade  enregistred  in  every  nooke 

His  goodnesse,  which  his  beautie  doth  declare. 

Spenser,  Hymn  of  Heavenly  Beauty,  1. 132. 

en  rigle  (oh  reg'l).  [F. :  en,  in;'rdgle,  <  L. 
regula,  rule :  see  rule.]  According  to  rule ;  in 
order;  in  due  form:  as  it  should  be. 

enrheumf  (en-rom'),  v.  i.  [<  F.  enrhumer,  give 
a  cold  to,  refl.  take  a  cold,  <  en-  +  rhu/me,  rheum: 
see  rheum.]    To  have  rheum  through  cold. 

The  physician  is  to  enquire  where  the  party  hath  taken 
cold  or  enrhewmed.  Harvey. 

enrich  (en-rich'),  v.  t.  [Formerly  also  inrich; 
<  ME.  enrichen,  <  OF.  emrichier,  enrichir,  F. 
enrichir  (=  Pr.  enrequezir,  enriqmr,  enrriquir, 
enrequir  =  Sp.  Pg.  enriqueoer  =  It.  i/nricchire),  \ 
en-  +  riche,  rich:  see  rich.]  1.  Tx)jnake  rich, 
wealthy,  or  opulent;  supply  with  abundant 
property:  as,  agriculture,  commerce,  and  man- 
ufactures enrich  a  nation. 

Hee  inriched  with  reuenues  and  indued  with  priuiledges 
al  places  of  religion  within  his  Islands. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  12. 

War  disperses  wealth  in  the  very  instant  it  acquires  it ; 
but  commerce,  well  regulated,  ...  is  the  only  thing  that 
ever  did  enrvik  extensive  kingdoms. 

Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  I.  367. 

Lavish  as  the  Government  was  of  titles  and  of  money, 
its  ablest  servant  was  neither  ennobled  nor  enriched. 

Macavlay,  Sir  William  Temple. 

S.  To  fertilize;  make  fertile;  supply  with  nu- 
triment for  plants. 

The  benefit  and  usefulness  of  this  effusion  of  the  Spirit ; 
like  the  Elvers  of  Waters  that  both  refresh  and  enrich, 
and  thereby  make  glad  the  City  of  God. 

Stillingfieet,  Sermons,  I.  ix. 

See  the  sweet  brooks  in  silver  mazes  creep. 
Enrich  the  meadows,  and  supply  the  deep. 

Sir  B.  Blachmore. 

3.  To  supply  with  an  abundance  of  anything 
desirable ;  fill  or  store :  as,  to  enric'h  the  mind 
with  knowledge,  science,  or  useful  observations. 

Enrich  my  fancy,  clarify  my  thoughts, 
Eefine  my  dross.  Quarles,  Emblems,  i.,  Inv. 

The  commentary  with  which  Lyndwood  enriched  his 
text  was  a  mine  of  learning. 

R.  W.  Dixon,  Hist.  Church  of  Eng.,  xix. 

Across  the  north  of  Africa  came  again  the  progressive 
culture  of  Greece  and  Home,  enriched  with  -precious  jew- 
els of  old-world  lore.        V.  E.  Clifford,  Lectures,  II.  266. 

4.  To  supply  with  anything  splendid  or  orna- 
mental ;  adorn :  as,  to  enrich  a  painting  with 
elegant  drapery;  to  enricli  a  poem  or  an  oration 
with  striking  metaphors  or  images ;  to  enrich  a 
capital  with  sculpture. 
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The  columns  are  enrich'd  with  hieroglyphics  beyond 
any  that  I  have  seen  in  Egypt. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  I.  76. 
A  certain  mild  intellectual  apathy  belonged  properly  to 
her  type  of  beauty,  and  had  always  seemed  to  round  and 
enrich  it.  H.  James,  Jr.,  Pass.  Pilgrim,  p.  296. 

=Syn.  3.  To  endow. — 4.  To  decorate,  ornament,  embellish. 
enncher  (en-rich' er),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
enriches. 
enrichment  (en-rich 'ment),  n.  [<  enrich  + 
-ment.]  The  act  of  enriching,  (a)  The  act  of  mak- 
ing rich  ;  augmentation  of  wealth. 

The  enrichment  of  the  rich,  the  poverty  of  the  poor,  the 
public  dishonesty,  the  debasement  of  the  coinage,  the  rob- 
bery of  the  Church  and  of  learning,  went  on  undiminished. 
R.  W.  Dixon,  Hist.  Chm-ch  of  Eng.,  xvii. 
The  hard  sufferings  of  the  poor  are  intensified  by  the 
wrongful  conversion  of  the  Government  to  the  emrichment 
of  its  partisans.  N.  A.  Rev.,  CXXVII.  274. 

(b)  Fertilization,  as  of  the  soil ;  a  making  productive,  (c) 
Improvement  by  the  abundant  supply  of  what  is  useful  or 
desirable. 

I  grant  that  no  labour  tends  to  the  permanent  enrich- 
ment  of  society  which  is  employed  in  producing  things  for 
the  use  of  unproductive  consumers.  J.  S.  Mill. 

The  great  majority  of  those  who  favor  some  enrichment 
of  the  meager  ritual  of  the  Puritan  churches  yet  prefer 
that  the  leader  of  their  worship  shall  have  some  liberty 
of  expression.  The  Century,  XXXI.  162. 

id^  The  garnishing  of  any  object  with  rich  ornaments,  or 
with  elaborate  decorative  motives :  as,  the  enrichment  of 
a  bookbinding,  or  of  a  stole ;  also,  the  ornamentation  it- 
self :  as,  ornamented  with  a  brass  enrichment. 

West  of  the  Church  stands  the  atrium,  with  the  win- 
dows of  the  west  front  and  the  remains  of  mosaic  enrieh- 
ment  rising  above  it.  E,  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  106. 

enridget  (en-rij'),  v.  t.  [<  enA  -1-  ridge.]  To 
ridge ;  form  into  ridges. 

As  I  stood  here  below,  methought  his  eyes 
Were  two  full  moons ;  he  had  a  thousand  noses, 
Horns  whelk'd,  and  wav'd  like  the  enridged  sea. 

Shak.,  Lear,  iv.  6. 

enring  (en-ring'),  V.  t.    [<  e»-i  +  ring'^.]    To 
form  a  circle  about ;  encircle ;  inclose. 
Ivy  .  .  .  enrimgs  the  barky  fingers  of  the  elm. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  iv.  1. 
The  Muses' and  the  Graces,  group'd  in  threes, 
Enring'd  a  billowing  fountain  in  the  midst. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  11. 

enripenf  (en-ri'pn),  v.  t.  [<  e»-i  -f-  ripen.]  To 
ripen ;  bring  to  perfection. 

The  Summer,  how  it  enripen'd  the  year ; 
And  Autumn,  what  our  golden  harvests  were. 

Donne,  Elegies,  xiv. 

enrivet  (en-riv'),  v.  t.  [<  en-^  +  rive.]  To  rive ; 
cleave. 

The  wicked  shaft,  guyded  through  th'  ayrie  wyde 
By  some  bad  spirit  that  it  to  mischief  e  bore, 
Stayd  not,  tiU  through  his  curat  it  did  glyde. 
And  made  a  griesly  wound  in  his  enriven  side. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V.  viii.  34. 
Where  shall  I  unfold  my  inward  pain 
That  my  enriven  heart  may  find  relief? 

Lady  Pembroke  (Arber's  Eng.  Garner,  I.  260). 

enrobe  (en-rob'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  enroled, 
ppr.  enrolling.  [<  enA  +  ro'be.]  To  clothe;  at- 
tire; invest;  robe. 

Quaint  in  green,  she  shall  be  loose  enrob'd. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iv.  6. 
In  flesh  and  blood  enrob'd.  J.  Baillie. 

enrobement  (en-rob'ment),  n.  [<  enrobe  + 
■ment.]    Vesture;  clothing;  investment. 

The  form  of  dialogue  is  here  [in  Plato]  no  external  as- 
sumption of  an  imaginary  ew'obenfient,  for  the  sake  of  in- 
creased attractiveness  and  heightened  charm. 

Jour.  Spec.  Phil.,  XIX.  41. 

enrockment  (en-rok'ment),  n.  [s  enA  +  roclc^ 
+  -ment.]  A  mass  of  large  stones  thrown  into 
the  water  to  protect  tne  outer  face  of  a  dike 
or  breakwater,  or  a  shore  subject  to  encroach- 
ment of  the  sea. 

enroll,  enrol  (en-rdl'),  v.  t.  [Formerly  also  m- 
roll,  inrol,  early  mod.  E.  also  enroule,  inroule; 

<  ME.  enrollen,  <  OF.  enroller,  ewouler  (also  en- 
rotuler),  F.  enrdler,  write  in  a  roll,  =  Sp.  en/rollar 
=  Pg.  enrolar  (oi.  equiv.  Sp.  arroUar  =  It.  ar- 
rolare),  roll  up,  <  ML  inrotulare,  *mte  in  a  roll, 

<  L.  in,  in,  +  rotuVus,  a  little  wheel,  ML.  a  roll : 
see  en-  and  roll.]  1 .  To  write  in  a  roll  or  regis- 
ter; insert  or  enter  the  name  of  in  a  list  or 
catalogue :  as,  to  enroll  men  for  military  service. 

For  that  [the  religion  of  Mahomet]  makes  it  not  only 
lawfull  to  destroy  those  of  a  different  Religion,  but  en- 
rolls them  for  Msityrs  that  die  in  the  Field. 

Stillingfleet,  Sermons,  II.  ii. 
Heroes  and  heroines  of  old 
By  honour  only  were  enrolVd 
Among  their  brethren  of  the  skies.  Swift. 

2.  To  record ;  insert  in  records ;  put  into  writ- 
ing or  on  record. 

That  this  saide  ordynauncez  and  constitucionz  .  .  . 
schall  be  ferme  and  stable,  we  the  saide  Maiour  bailifs 
and  commune  counsayle  haue  lette  enroll  hit  in  a  roll. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  334. 
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He  swore  consent  to  your  succession, 
Hia  oath  enrolled  in  the  parliament. 

Shak.,  3  Hen.  VI.,  ii.  1. 
An  unwritten  law  of  common  right,  so  engraven  In  the 
hearts  of  our  ancestors,  and  by  them  so  constantly  enjoy- 
ed and  claimed,  as  that  it  needed  not  enrolling.     Milton. 

3t.  To  roll ;  involve ;  wrap. 

Great  heapes  of  them,  like  sheepe  in  narrow  fold. 
For  hast  did  over-runne,  in  dust  enrould. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  iii.  41. 

To  enroll  one's  self,  to  place  one's  name  upon  a  roll  or 
list ;  enlist  as  a  soldier. 

All  the  citizens  capable  of  bearing  arms  enrolled  them- 
selves. Prescott. 
=Syn.  1  and  2.  Enlist,  Begister,  etc.     See  record,  v. 

enroller  (en-ro'ler),  n.  [Formerly  also  inroller; 
ef.  F.  eHrdleur.~\     One  who  enrolls  or  registers. 

enrolment,  enrollment  (en-r6rment),».  [For- 
merly also  inrolment;  <  F.  enrdlement,  <  enrdler, 
enroll:  see  enroll.']  1.  The  act  of  enrolling; 
speoiflcally,  the  registering,  recording,  or  en- 
tering of  a  deed,  judgment,  recognizance,  ac- 
knowledgment, etc.,  in  a  court  of  record,  in 
chancery  practice  a  decree,  though  awarded  by  the  court, 
was  not  deemed  fixed  until  it  had  been  engrossed  on 
parchment  and  delivered  to  the  proper  clerk  as  a  roll  of 
the  court. 

Hee  appointed  a  generall  review  to  be  made,  and  enrol- 
ment of  all  Macedonians.       Holland,  tr.  of  Livy,  p.  1221. 

2.  That  in  which  anything  is  enrolled ;  a  regis- 
ter ;  a  roll. 

The  king  himself  caused  them  to  be  enrolled,  and  tes- 
tified by  a  notary  public ;  and  delivered  the  enrolments, 
with  his  own  hands,  to  the  bishop  of  Salisbury. 

Sir  J.  Games,  State  of  Ireland. 

Clerk  of  enrolments.  See  cZcrfc— statute  of  enrol- 
ment, an  English  statute  of  1535,  enacting  that  no  land 
shall  pass  by  bargain  and  sale  unless  it  be  by  writing 
sealed,  indented,  and  enrolled. — Statute  of  enrolments. 
See  statute. 

enroot  (en-rof),  v.  t.  [<  eriA  +  roofl-.]  To  fix 
by  the  root ;  fix  fast ;  implant  deep. 

His  foes  are  so  enrooted  with  his  friends. 

That,  plucking  to  unfix  an  enemy. 

He  doth  unfasten  so  and  shake  a  friend. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  iv.  1. 

enroundf  (en-round'),  V.  t.     [<  enA  +  rownCP.'] 

1.  To  make  round;  swell. 

And  other  while  an  hen  wol  have  the  pippe, 
A  white  pellet  that  wol  the  tonge  enrounde, 
And  softely  of [f ]  wol  with  thi  nailes  slippe. 

Palladi-us,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  22. 

2.  To  environ;  surround;  inclose. 

Upon  his  royal  face  there  is  no  note 
How  dread  an  array  hath  enrounded  him. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  (oho.). 

en  route  (on  rot).  [F.:  en,  iu;  route,  way, 
route:  seeroute.'}    On  the  way ;  upon  the  road. 

ens  (euz),  n. ;  pi.  entia  (en'shi-a).  [ML.,  an  ob- 
ject, <  L.  en(t-)s,_  ppr.  of  esse,  he  (first  used,  says 
Priseian,  by  Julius  Csesar) ;  formed  after  (jr.  av 
{bvT-) ;  the  earlier  form  *sen(t-)s  appears  in  ab- 
sen(t-)s,  E.  absent,  prce-sen(t-)s,  E. present.  See 
am  (under  be),  and  cf.  essence.]  1.  That  which 
in  any  sense  is ;  an  object;  something  that  can 
be  named  and  spoken  of. 

Ens  has  been  viewed  as  the  primum  cognltum  by  a 
large  proportion,  if  not  the  majority  of  philosophers. 

Sir  W.  HamAlton,  Ueid's  Works,  p.  934. 
To  thee.  Creator  uncreate, 
O  Entium  Ens !  divinely  great. 

M.  Green,  The  Spleen. 

We  cannot  speak  of  a  thing  at  all  except  in  terms  of 

feeling,  cannot  imagine  an  ens  except  in  relation  to  a  sen- 

tiens.     G.  H.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  II.  vi.  §  13. 

2.  The  same  as  first  ens  (which  see,  below). 

Jbfe»6ore.— Apparent  or  intentional  ens,  a  real  but 
unsubstantial  appearance,  as  a  rainbow. — Cpmplex  ens, 
a  fact,  as  that  Columbus  discovered  America.  Not  to  be 
confounded  with  a  composite  ens,  which  is  an  object  com- 
posed of  different  objects. —  Dependent  ens,  that  which 
is  caused  by  another;  opposed  to  independent  ens. — Ens 
of  reason  (eTisrafionis),  a  product  of  mental  action. — Ens 
per  accldens,  something  existing  only  as  an  accident  of  a 
substance,  or  ens  per  se. —  Fictitious  ens,  a  product  of 
the  inventive  imagination. —  First  ens  (ens  primum),  with 
Paracelsus  and  other  old  chemists,  that  which  contains 
the  virtue  of  the  substance  f  roni  which  it  is  extracted. 

This  liquor,  being  sealed  up  in  a  convenient  glass,  must 
be  exposed  to  the  sun  for  about  six  weeks,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  there  will  swim  at  the  top  of  it  the  primum , 
ens  of  the  plant  in  a  liquid  form,  transparent,  and  either ' 
green  or  red  or  perhaps  of  some  other  colour,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  plant. 

Boyle,  Usefulness  of  Nat.  PhiL,  ii.,  Essay  5. 
Imaginary  ens,  an  object  of  imagination  in  its  widest 
sense.  Thus,  an  object  remembered  is  an  imaginary  ens. 
— Most  perfect  ens  (ens  realissimum),  that  whose  es- 
sence involves  all  perfections,  including  existence. 

Being  is  not  a  predicate  which  can  be  found  in  the  sub- 
ject of  any  judgment,  and  if  we  desire  to  add  it  syntheti- 
cally, we  must  have  some  third  teirv  beyond  the  idea  of 
the  subject.  Such  third  term,  possible  experience,  is 
wanting  in  the  case  of  the  Ens  RealiHSimum,  which  tran- 
scends experience.  Adamson,  Philos.  of  Kant. 

Necessary  ens,  that  the  non-existence  of  which  involves 
contradiction,  owing  to  its  having  been  defined  as  existent. 
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—  Objective  ens,  something  which  exists  in  the  mind, 
but  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  an  object  of  perception.— Posi- 
tive ens,  something  not  a  mere  privation  or  negation. 

—  Real  ens,  anything  whose  characters  are  independent 
of  what  any  person  or  any  number  of  persons  may  think 
them  to  be.— Relative  or  respective  ens,  something 
which  exists  only  so  far  as  a  correlate  exists.— Subjec- 
tive ens,  something  which  has  an  existence  otherwise  than 
merely  as  an  object. 

ensafet  (en-saf ),  "■  *•  [<  «»-^  +  safe.]  To  ren- 
der safe. 

ensayitt,  v.  t.     [<  enA  +  sainf^.]    To  canonize. 
For  his  ensainting,  looke  the  almanacke  in  the  begin- 
ning of  Apriil,  and  see  if  you  can  find  out  such  a  saint  as 
Saint  Gildarde,  which,  in  honour  of  this  gilded  fish,  the 
pope  so  ensainted. 

Nashe,  Lenten  Stuffe  (Harl.  Misc.,  VT.  174). 

ensamet,  ».  *.    See  ensearrfl,  2. 
ensamet,  n.     [<  ensame,  v.]    The  grease  of  a 
hawk. 

ensample  (en-sam'pl),  n.  [<  ME.  ensample,  < 
OF.  ensample,  an  alteration,  with  en-  for  es-,  of 
OF.  essample,  example :  see  example.]  If.  A 
sample  or  specimen;  an  instance;  a  typical 
example. 

Yet  better  were  attonce  to  let  me  die. 
And  shew  the  last  ensample  of  your  pride. 

Spenser,  Sonnets,  xxv. 

2.  A  pattern  or  model;  a  guiding  example. 
[Archaic  and  poetical.] 

Ze  scholde  zeven  ensample  to  the  lowed  peple,  for  to  do 
wel ;  and  zee  zeven  hem  ensample  to  don  evylle. 

MandevUle,  Travels,  p.  137. 
Neither  as  being  lords  over  God's  heritage,  but  being 
en.samples  to  the  flock.  1  Pet.  v.  3. 

And  drawing  foul  ensample  from  fair  names, 
Sinn'd  also,  till  the  loathsome  opposite 
Of  all  my  heart  had  destined  did  obtain, 
And  all  thro'  thee !  Tennyson,  Guinevere. 

ensamplet  (eu-sam'pl),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  ensam- 
plen;  <  ensample,  n.]  To  exemplify;  show  by 
example. 

Homere,  who  in  the  Persons  of  Agamemnon  and  Ulysses 
hath  ensampled  a  good  governour  and  a  vertuous  man. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  To  the  Keader. 

ensanguine  (en-sang'gwin),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
ensanguined,  ppr.  ensanguining.     [<  enA  +  sartr- 
guine  (<  L.  sanguis,  blood):  see  sanguine.]     1. 
To  stain  or  cover  with  blood ;  smear  with  gore. 
Where  cattle  pastured  late,  now  scatter'd  lies 
With  carcases  and  arms  the  ensanguined  field. 
Deserted.  MiXton,  P.  L.,  xi.  654. 

He  answered  not,  but  with  a  sudden  hand 
Made  bare  his  branded  and  en.sanguined  brow. 

Shelley,  Adonais,  xxxiv. 

2.  To  color  like  blood ;  impart  a  crimson  color 
to. 

In  general  color  they  were  pink,  .  .  .  but  the  outer 
petals  were  dashed  with  a  deep  carmine,  ensanguined, 
brilliant,  C.  D.  Warner,  Roundabout  Journey,  p.  67. 

ensate  (en'sat),  a.     [<  NL.  ensatus,  <  L.  ensis, 
a  sword.]     In  bot.  and  eool.,  ensiform :  as,  the 
ensate  ovipositors  of  certain  Orthoptera. 
enscale  (en-skal'),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  ensealed, 
ppr.  ensealing.     [<  e»-i  +  scale^.]    To  carve  or 
form  with  s'cales.     Clarice.     [Kare.] 
enschedule  (en-sked'ul),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
enscheduled,  ppr.  enscUeduUng.    [<  e»-l  -I-  sched- 
ule.]    To  schedule ;  insert  in  a  schedule. 
Our  just  demands ; 
Whose  tenors  and  particular  effects 
You  have,  enschedvl'd  briefly,  in  your  hands. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  v.  2. 

ensconce  (eu-skons'),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  en- 
sconced, ppr.  ensconcing.  [Formerly  also  in- 
sconce,  inskonse;  <  enA  +  sconce.]  1.  To  cover 
or  shelter  as  with  a  sconce  or  fort ;  protect ; 
hide  securely ;  give  shelter  or  security  to. 

I  with  small  Boates  and  200.  men  would  haue  gone  to 
the  head  of  the  riuer  Chawonock,  with  sufficient  guides 
by  land,  in^konsing  my  selfe  euery  two  dayes. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  True  Travels,  I.  88. 
I  will  ensconce  me  behind  the  arras. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  ill.  3. 
Convey  him  to  the  sanctuary  of  rebels, 
Nestorius'  house,  where  our  proud  brother  has 
Enscone'd  himself. 

Shirley  (and  Fletcher  ?),  Coronation,  iv.  1. 

Pedro  de  Vargas,  a  shrewd,  hardy,  and  vigilant  soldier, 

alcayde  of  Gibraltar,  .  .  .  lay  ensconced  in  his  old  warrior 

rock  as  in  a  citadeL  Irving,  Granada,  p.  75. 

Hence — 2.    To  fix  firmly  or  snugly;   settle ; 
lodge :  as,  he  ensconced  himself  in  his  comfort- 
able arm-chair.     [CoUoq.] 
ensculpture  (en-skulp'tur),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
ensculptured,  ppr.  ensculpturing.   [<  enA  +  sculp- 
ture.]   To  carve ;  sculpture.     [Poetical.] 
Those  shapes  distinct 
That  yet  survive  enseulptured  on  the  walls 
Of  palaces  or  temples,  'mid  the  wreck 
Of  famed  Persepolis.  Wordsworth,  Apology. 

enseal  (en-sel'),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  enselen,  <  OF.  en- 
seeler,  enseler,  ensceler,  enseller,  etc.,  <  ML.  msigil- 
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lare,  enseal,  <  in,  in,  +  sigillare,  seal:  see  seaP', 
v.]  X.  To  set  one's  seal  to;  ratify  formally. 
[Archaic.] 

Syn  my  fader,  in  so  heigh  a  place 
As  parlement,  hath  hii'e  eschaunge  ensealed. 

Chaueer,  Troilus,  iv.  559. 

And  than  he  lete  write  a  letter,  and  it  dide  eneele  with 
his  seeU.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ilL  617. 

(He]r  bul  enselyd,  concludyng  in  sentence 
[Thjat  none  of  al  thys  ordyr  ys  neuer  like  to  the. 

Booke  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  i.  84. 

2.  To  seal  up;  keep  secret. 
Enseled  til  another  day.  Chaucer,  Troilus,  v.  151. 

enseamif,  inseamt  (en-,  in-sem'),  v.  t.  [<  en-\ 
inA,  +  seam^.]     1.  To  seam;  sew  up. 

A  name  engraved  in  the  revestiary  of  the  temple  one 
stole  away,  and  enseamed  it  in  his  thigh.  Camden. 

2.  To  gather  up;  include;  comprehend. 

And  bounteous  Trent,  that  in  him  selfe  enseames 
Both  thirty  sorts  of  flsh  and  thirty  sundry  streames. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  xi.  35. 

enseam2t(en-sem'),«).*.  l<enr-'>-+seamS.]  1.  To 
make  greasy;  befoul  with  or  as  if  with  grease. 
Nay,  but  to  live 
In  the  rank  sweat  of  an  enseamed  bed. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

2.  To  purge  from  glut  and  grease:  said  of  a 
hawk.    Also  ensame. 

ensearf  (en-ser'),  v.  t.  [<  enA  -I-  sear^.]  To 
sear;  cauterize. 

Ensear  thy  fertile  and  conceptions  womb. 

Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  iv.  3. 

ensearcht  (en-serch'),  v.  [<  ME.  enserchen, 
encerchen,  <  OF.  encercher,  encercMer  (=  Pr.  en- 
sercar,  esseroar),  <  en-  +  cereher,  etc.,  search: 
see  enA  and  search.]    I.  trans.  To  search. 

Another  man  peraunter,  that  wolde  peynen  him  and 
travaylle  his  Body  for  to  go  in  to  tho  Marches,  for  to  eu- 
cerche  tho  Contrees,  myghten  ben  blamed  be  my  Wordes, 
in  rehercynge  manye  straunge  thinges. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  314. 
He  that  enserchith  the  derknes  of  nygt. 

And  the  myst  of  the  morowtide  may  se, 
He  schal  know  bi  cristis  mygt 
If  gouthe  kunne  synge  reuertere. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  93. 

II.  intrans.  To  make  a  search. 

At  whiche  tyme  as  they  beganne  fyrst  to  ensearche  by 
reason  and  by  reporte  of  olde  menne  there  about,  what 
thing  had  bene  the  occasion  that  so  good  an  haven  was  in 
so  fewe  years  so  sore  decayed.    Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  227. 

ensearcht  (en-sereh'),  n.  [<  ensearch,  v.] 
Search;  inquiry. 

I  pray  you  make  some  good  ensearch  what  my  poor 
neighbours  have  lost. 

Sir  T.  More  (Arbor's  Eng.  Gamer,  I.  298). 

enseelt  (eu-sel'),  v.  t.  [Also  ensile;  <  enA  + 
seel^.]    To  close  the  eyes  of;  seel,  as  a  hawk. 

ensegget,  v.  and  n.     [ME.]     Same  as  siege. 

ensemtt,  a.  .An  obsolete  form  of  e»ceiwfe.  Black- 
stone. 

ensemblet  (F.  pron.  on-som'bl),  adv.  [ME.  en- 
semble, <  OF.  ensemble,  F.  ensemble  =  Pr.  ensems, 
ensemps,  essemps  =  OCat.  ensems  =  OSp.  ensem- 
ble =  OPg.  ensembra  =  It.  insieme,  insembre, 
insembra,  together,  <  LL.  insimul,  at  the  same 
time,  mixed  with  insemel,  at  once,  i  in  +  simul, 
together,  akin  to  semel,  once,  both  akin  to  E. 
same,  q.  V.  Gi.  assemble,  resemble.]  Together; 
all  at  once;  simultaneously. 

In  time  togeders  we  haue  be  ensemble, 
Where-of  of  pete  my  hert  doth  trimble. 

Rom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3996. 

ensemble  (F.  pron.  on-som'bl),  n.  [F.,  <  ensem- 
ble, togethev:  see  ensemble,  adv.]  1.  The  union 
of  parts  in  a  whole ;  all  the  parts  of  anything 
taken  together,  so  that  each  part  is  considered 
only  in  relation  to  the  whole ;  specifically,  the 
general  effect  of  a  work  of  art,  piece  of  music, 
drama,  etc. —  2.  In  music,  the  union  of  all  the 
performers  in  a  concerted  composition,  as  in  a 
chorus  with  full  orchestral  accompaniment. — 

3.  In  math.,  a  manifold  or  collection  of  ele- 
ments, discrete  or  continuous,  finite,  infinite, 
or  superinfinite.  The  elements  of  the  ensemble  are 
usually  termed  its  points.  The  integrant  parts  of  an  en- 
semble are  all  the  other  ensembles  whose  elements  are 
elements  of  it.  Two  ensembles  whose  elements  are  ca- 
pable of  being  put  into  a  one-to-one  correspondence  with 
one  another  are  said  to  have  the  same  value  or  to  be  equiv- 
alent. The  first  value  is  the  smallest  infinite  value,  or  that 
of  the  ensemble  of  positive  whole  numbers.  A  linear  en- 
semble is  one  whose  elements  can  be  brought  into  corre- 
spondence each  with  a  different  point  of  one  line.  A  de- 
nved  ensemble  is  one  which  consists  of  all  the  limits  of 
elements  in  a  primitive  ensemble.  An  ensemble  is  saiil 
to  be  condensed  within  a  certain  interval  if  there  are 
elements  of  the  ensemble  in  every  part  of  the  interval, 
however  small.  Disconnected  ensembles  are  ensembles 
which  have  no  common  element.  A  definite  ensemble  is 
an  ensemble  such  that  every  object  is  either  determined 
to  he  an  element  of  it  or  determined  not  to  he  so,  and  im 
object  IS  determined  iu  both  ways.    An  ordered  ensemWf 
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is  one  in  which  the  elements  have  a  definite  succession. 
A  perfect  ensein^la  is  one  which  is  its  own  derived  ensem- 
ble. See  number.—  First  genus  of  ensembles,  that  class 
of  ensembles  which  have  only  a  finite  number  of  succes- 
sive derived  ensembles,  since  the  elements  of  the  nth  de- 
rived ensemble  have  no  limits.— Second  genus  of  en- 
sembles, that  class  of  ensembles  which  have  an  infinite 
succession  of  derived  ensembles. — Tout  ensemble,  the 
entire  combination  or  coUopation ;  the  assemblage  of  parts 
or  arrangement  of  details  viewed  as  a  whole  :  as,  the  ttmt 
ensemble  of  the  piece  is  admirable. 
cnsete  (en-se'te), «.  [Abyssinian.]  An  Abys- 
sinian name  of  Musa  Eiisete,  a  noble  plant  of 
the  banana  genus.  It  produces  leaves  about  20  feet 
long  and  3  or  4  broad,  the  largest  entire  leaf  as  yet  known. 
The  flower-stalk,  which  is  as  thick  as  a  man's. arm,  is  used 
for  food,  but  the  fruitifi  worthless. 

enshadet,  inshadet  (en-,  in-sbad'),  «'•  *•  [<  e«-i, 
j«-i,  +  shade.']  To  mark  with  different  grada- 
tions of  colors.    Latham. 

Lily-white  insliaded  with  the  rose. 

W.  Browne,  Britannia's  Pastorals,  i.  5. 

enshado'W  (en-sbad'o),  v.  t.  [< enA  +  shadow.'] 
To  oast  a  shadow  upon;  obscure;  overspread 
with  shade.     [Eare.] 

That  enthusiasm  which  foreshortens  and  enshadowa 
every  fault.  The  Independent,  April  22,  1862. 

ensha'wlt  (en-shar),  v.  t.    [<  enA  +  shawl.]    To 

cover  or  invest  with  a  shawl.     Quinn. 
ensheathe,  «.  *.     See  insheathe. 
enshieldt  (en-sheld'),  i>.  *•;  pret.  and  pp.  en- 
shielded  (pp.  abbr.  enshield  m  extract).     [<  em-l 
4-  shield,]    To  shield;  cover;  protect. 
These  black  masks 
Proclaim  an  enshield  beauty,  ten  times  louder 
Than  beauty  could.  Shale,  M.  for  M.,  ii.  4. 

enshoret  (en-shor'),  v.  t.  [<  en-  +  shoreT-.]  To 
enharbor.    Davies. 

Then  Death  (the  end  of  ill  unto  the  good) 
Bnshore  my  soule  neer  drownd  in  flesh  and  bloud. 

DameB,  Wittes  Pilgrimage,  p,  40. 

enshrine  (en-shrin'),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  en- 
shrined, ppr.  enshrining.  [Formerly  also  in- 
shrirle ;  \  enA  +  shrine.]  To  inclose  in  or  as 
in  a  shrine  or  chest;  deposit  for  safe-keeping 
in  or  as  in  a  cabinet ;  hence,  to  preserve  with 
care  and  affection ;  cherish. 

In  his  own  verse  the  poet  still  we  find. 

In  his  own  page  his  memory  lives  enshrined. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Bryant's  Seventieth  Birthday. 
The  whole  of  the  dagoba,  which  is  8  ft.  in  diameter, 
lias  been  hollowed  out  to  make  a  cell,  in  which  an  image 
uf  Buddha  is  enshrined. 

J.  Fergusson,  Hist.  Indian  Arch.,  p.  132. 

enshroud  (en-shroud'),  V.  t.  [Formerly  also 
inshroud;  <  ere-i  -f-  shroud.]  To  cover  with  or 
as  with  a  shroud;  hence,  to  envelop  with  any- 
thing which  conceals  from  observation :  as,  the 
sun  was  enshrouded  in  mist ;  to  enshroud  one's 
purpose  in  mystery. 

They  lurk  enshrouded  in  the  vale  of  night. 

Churchill,  The  Apology. 

ensiferoust  (en-sif'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  ensifer  (< 
ensis,  a  sword,  +  -f'er,  <  ferre  =  E.  bear''-)  + 
-ous.]  Bearing  or  carrying  a  sword.  Coles, 
nil;  Bailey,  1733. 

ensiform  (en'si-f6rm),  a.  [=  F.  ensiforme,  < 
NL.  ensiformis,  <  L.  ensis,  a  sword,  -I-  forma, 
shape.]  Inhot.  andzool.,  sword-shaped; 
straight,  sharp  on  both  edges,  and  ta- 
pering to  a  point ;  xiphoid ;  ensate :  as, 
an  ensiform  leaf  or  organ.— Ensiform 
antennsB,  in  entom,.,  those  antennse  which  are 
equal  and  tapering,  with  compressed  joints  hav- 
ing one  sharp  edge.— Ensiform  appendage  or 
cartilage.    See  cartilage. 

ensign  (en'sin),  n.  [Formerly  ensigne 
(and  corruptly  auneient,  ancient,  in 
the  sense  of  standard-bearer :  see  an- 
dent^),  <  OF.  ensigne,  enseigne,  F.  en- 
seign  =  Pr.  enseigna,  enseyna,  essenha  = 
OSp.  ensefta  =  Sp.  Pg.  insignia  =  It.  in- 
segna,  <  ML.  insigna,  L.  insigne,  a  standard, 
badge,  mark  (pi.  insignia),  neut.  of  insignis,  dis- 
tinguished by  a  mark,  remarkable:  see  insig- 
nia. Cf.  ensign,  v.]  1.  The  flag  or  banner  dis- 
tinguishing a  company  of  soldiers,  an  army,  or 
a  vessel;  colors;  a  standard. 

Hang  up  your  ensigns,  let  your  drums  be  still. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  v.  4. 

Those  arms,  those  ensigns,  borne  away. 
Accomplished  Eokeby's  brave  array. 
But  all  were  lost  on  Marston's  day. 

Scott,  Rokeby,  v.  4. 
We  heard 
The  drowsy  folds  of  our  great  ensign  shake 
From  blazon'd  lions  o'er  the  imperial  tent 
Whispers  of  war.  Tennyson,  Princess,  v. 

1  saw  no  sailors,  but  a  great  Spanish  ensign  floated  over, 
and  waved,  a  funereal  plume.  • 

G.  W.  Curtis,  Prue  and  I,  p.  90. 

Specifically —  2.  In  Great  Britain,  a  flag  com- 
posed of  a  field  of  white,  blue,  or  red,  with  the 
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union  in  the  upper  comer,  next  the  staff.  For- 
merly flags  with  flelds  of  all  the  three  colors  were  used  in 
the  naval  service,  but  now  the  white  only  is  used  for  men- 
of-war,  the  red  flag  being  assigned  to  the  merchant  service 
and  the  blue  to  the  Boyal  Kaval  Reserve.  In  the  United 
States  navy  the  ensign  is  the  national  flag.  See  Jlag^  and 
union. 
3t.  A  sign  or  signal. 

At  the  rebuke  of  five  shall  ye  flee  :  till  ye  be  left  .  .  . 
as  an  ensign  on  an  hill.  Isa.  xxx.  17. 

4.  A  badge ;  a  mark  of  distinction,  rank,  or  of- 
fice ;  a  symbol ;  in  the  plural,  insignia. 

The  Olive  was  wont  to  be  the  ensigne  of  Peace  and 
quietnesse.  Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  April,  Glosse. 

His  arms,  or  ensigns  of  power,  are  a  pipe  in  his  left  hand, 
composed  of  seven  reeds.  Bacon,  Fable  of  Pan. 

Cupids  ...  all  armed  with  bows,  quivers,  wings,  and 
other  ensigns  of  love.  B.  Jonson,  Masque  of  Beauty. 

The  tax  on  the  armorial  bearings  or  ensigns  blazoned  on 
the  carriage.  S.  Dowell,  Taxes  in  England,  III.  178. 

5t.  Name  and  rank  used  as  a  battle-cry  or 
watchword. 

Whan  the  Duke  saugh  hem  come,  he  cride  his  ensigjie, 
and  lete  renne  to  theym  that  he  sye  comynge,  and  smote 
in  amonge  hem  fiercely.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  161. 

6.  In  the  British  army,  untU  1871,  one  of  the 
lowest  grade  of  commissioned  officers  in  a  regi- 
ment of  infantry,  the  senior  of  whom  carried 
the  ensign  or  colors  of  the  regiment :  now  called 
second  lieutenant.  (See  lieutenant.)  The  rank 
of  ensign  also  existed  in  the  American  revolu- 
tionary army. 

It  was  on  occasion  of  one  of  these  suppers  that  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  happened  to  bring  with  him  a  raw  Scotch 
cousin,  an  ensign  in  a  Highland  regiment. 

Lady  Holland,  in  Sydney  Smith,  iv. 

7.  In  the  United  States  navy,  one  of  the  low- 
est grade  of  commissioned  officers,  ranking 
with  second  lieutenant  in  the  army.  The  title 
was  first  introduced  in  1862,  taking  the  place 
otpassedmidshipman. — 8t.  A  company  of  troops 
led  by  an  ensign. 

Which  also  was  defended  a  while  with  certain  ensigns 
of  footmen  and  certain  pieces  of  artillery. 

Expedition  in  Scotland  (Arber's  Eng.  Garner,  I.  117). 

ensign  (en-sin'  or  en'sin),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  ensignen, 
ensygnen,  <  OF.  ensigner,  enseigner,  mark,  point 
out,  tell,  inform,  indicate,  F.  enseigner,  tell,  in- 
form, teach,  instruct,  =  Pr.  enseignar,  ensegnar, 
esseignar  =  Sp.  enseftar  =  Pg.  ensinhar  =  It. 
insegnare,  <  ML.  insignare,  mark,  indicate;  cf. 
L.  insigndre,  put  a  mark  upon,  distinguish,  in- 
signis, distinguished  by  a  mark,  <  in,  on,  + 
signum,  sign:  see  sign,  and  cf.  ensign,  re.,  on 
which  the  E.  verb  in  part  depends.]  If.  To 
mark  or  distinguish  by  some  sign ;  form  the 
badge  of. 

Henry  but  joined  the  roses,  that  ensigned 
Particular  families,  but  this  hath  joined 
The  Hose  and  Thistle. 

B.  Jonson,  Prince  Henry's  Barriers. 

2.  In  her.,  to  distinguish  (a  charge)  by  a  mark 
or  an  ornament,  as  a  crown,  coronet,  or  miter, 
borne  on  or  over  it :  as,  the  heart  in  the  arms  of 
Douglas  is  ensignedwith  a  royal 
crown  (see  the  cut) — that  is, 
with  a  crown  borne  on  the  top 
of  it.  A  staff  is  sometimes  said 
to  be  ensigned  vrith  a  flag. — 3t. 
To  point  out  to ;  signify  to. 

Whan  the  queue  had  called  them 

and  demaunded  theym  the  place  where 

our  lord  Ihesu  cryst  had  be  crucefyed, 

they  wold  neuer  telle  ne  ensygne  hyr. 

Holy  Mood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  167. 

ensign-bearer  (en'sin-bar''''er), «.  One  who  car- 
ries the  flag  ;  an  ensign. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  giants  ever  made  war  against 
heaven  he  had  been  a  fit  ensignbearer  for  that  company. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

ensigncy(en'sin-si),»i..  l<  ensign +  -oy.]  Same 
as  ensignship. 

It  is  perhaps,  one  of  the  curious  anomalies  which  per- 
vade many  parts  of  our  system,  that  an  ensigncy  should 
exist  in  the  engineer  department,  there  being  no  colours 
to  be  carried  in  that  corps.  Rees,  Cyc. 

ensignship  (en'sin-ship),  re.  [<  ensign  +  -ship.] 
The  rank,  office,  or  commission  of  an  ensign. 

ensilage  (en'si-laj),  n.  [<  P.  ensilage:  see  en- 
siU^.]  1.  A  mode  of  storing  fodder,  vege- 
tables, etc.,  in  a  green  state,  by  burying  it  or 
them  in  pits  or  silos  dug  m  the  ground.  See  silo. 
This  method  has  been  practised  in  some  countries  from 
very  early  times,  and  has  been  recommended  by  modern 
agriculturists.  Brick-lined  chambers  are  often  used  m 
modern  practice,  having  a  movable  wooden  covermg  upon 
which  is  placed  a  heavy  weight,  say  half  a  ton  to  the 
square  yard.  The  pits  or  chambers  are  constructed  m 
such  a  way  as  to  exclude  the  air  as  far  as  possible. 

It  is  not  the  least  of  the  recommendations  of  the  new 
process  of  preserving  green  fodder,  called  ensdage,  that 
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the  exclusion  of  oxygen  is  an  essential  feature  in  it,  fire- 
risks  being  thus  avoided. 

W.  L.  Carpenter,  Energy  in  Nature  (Ist  ed.),  p.  79. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  Latin  writers  refers  to  subter- 
ranean vaults  (silos),  wherein  the  ancient  Romans  pre- 
served green  forage,  grain,  and  fmit,  and  the  Mexicans 
have  practised  the  system  for  centuries.  This,  at  any 
rate,  is  vouched  for  by  Mr.  John  M.  Bailey,  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  system  in  the  United  States,  whose  "Book 
of  Ensilage,"  etc.  Mark  Lane  Express. 

2.  The  fodder,  etc.,  thus  preserved. 

This  is  probably  the  kind  of  fermentation  by  which  grass 
is  converted  into  ensilage.    Amer.  Chem.  Jour.,  VIII.  336. 

ensilage  (en'si-laj),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  ensi- 
laged, ppr.  ensilaging.  [<  ensilage, ».]  To  store 
by  ensilage ;  store  in  a  pit  or  silo  for  preserva- 
tion.    See  silo. 

The  advantage  of  an  ensilaged  crop  is  that  it  makes  the 
farmer  independent  of  drought. 

'West  Chester  (Pa.)  Republican,  VI.  4. 

ensile  (en'sil),  «.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  ensiled,  ppr. 
ensiling,  [<  Sp.  ensilar,  preserve  grain  in  a  place 
under  ground,  <  en,  in,  +  silo,  <  L.  sirus,  <  Gr. 
mpdg,  also  actpog,  a  pit  to  keep  grain  in :  see  silo.] 
To  preserve  in  or  as  if  in  a  silo  ;  prepare  as  en- 


Ensiling  has  been  accomplished  without  any  chamber 
at  all,  the  green  fodder  being  simply  stacked  in  the  open 
and  heavily  pressed,  the  outer  parts  being,  however,  ex- 
posed to  the  air.     H.  Robinson,  Sewage  Question,  p.  222. 

ensiludium  (en-si-lii'di-um),  n. ;  pi.  ensiludia 
(-a).  [ML.,  <  L.  ensis,  a  sword,  +  ludere,  play.] 
In  the  middle  ages,  a  friendly  contest  with 
swords,  usually  with  bated  or  blunted  weapons. 
Compare  hastilude. 

ensilvert,  v.  t.  [ME.  ensilveren;  <  enA  +  silver.] 
To  cover  or  adorn  with  silver.  Wyclif,  Bar.  vi. 
7  (Oxf.). 

ensindont,  v.  t.     [<  e»-l  +  sindon.]     To  wrap 
in  a  sindon  or  linen  cloth.     Davies. 
Now  doth  this  loving  sacred  Synaxie 

SV^ith  diuine  orizons  and  deuout  teares) 
nsindon  Him  with  choicest  draperie. 

Davies,  Holy  Roode,  p.  28. 

Ensis  (en'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  ensis,  a  sword.] 
A  genus  of  razor-clams,  of  the  family  Solenidw, 


At^ent,  a  heart 
gules,  ensigned  with 
a  royal  cywn. 


Razor-clam  [Ensis  antericanjts). 

includingthose  species  in  which  the  hinge-teeth 
are  several  and  the  shell  is  curved.  Ensis  ameri- 
canus  is  the  common  razor-fish  or  razor-clam  of  American 
waters.    The  genus  was  formerly  included  in  Soleru 

ensiset,  »•  [Erroneous  form  of  ME.  assise,  E. 
assize,  abbr.  siee'^.]  Assize;  quality;  stamp; 
character. 

ensisternal  (en-si-ster'nal),  a.  [<  L.  ensis,  a 
sword,  H-  Gr.  arepvov,  the  breast-bone  (see  ster- 
num), +  -al.]  In  anat.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
ensiform  appendage  or  xiphoid  cartilage ;  xiph- 
isternal.    B6clard. 

ensky  (en-sM'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  enslcied,  ppr. 
ensTcying.  [<  etA  +  sky.]  To  place  in  heaven 
or  among  the  gods ;  make  immortal.  [Poeti- 
cal.] 

I  hold  you  as  a  thing  enslcy'd  and  sainted. 

Sftai.,  M.  for  M.,i.  5. 

enslanderf,  v.  t.  [<  ME.  ensclaundren,  <.  en-  + 
sclaundren,  slander :  see  eiA  and  slander.]  To 
slander ;  bring  reproach  upon. 

gif  ther  be  in  bretherhede  eiiy  riotour,  other  contekour, 
other  such  by  whom  the  fraternite  myght  be  ensclawndred, 
he  shal  be  put  out  therof.   English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  4. 

ensla've  (en-slav'),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  enslaved, 
ppr.  enslaving.     [<  enA  +  slave.]     1.  To  make 
a  slave  of ;  reduce  to  slavery  or  bondage ;  sub- 
ject to  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  master :  as,  bar- 
barous nations  enslave  their  prisoners  of  war. 
What  do  these  worthies. 
But  rob,  and  spoil,  burn,  slaughter,  and  enslave 
Peaceable  nations?  Milton,  P.  R.,  iii.  75. 

It  was  also  held  lawful  to  enslave  any  infidel  or  person 
who  did  not  receive  the  Christian  faith. 

Sumner,  Orations,  I.  217 

2.  Figuratively,  to  reduce  to  a  condition  anal- 
ogous to  slavery;  deprive  of  moral  liberty  or 
power ;  subject  to  an  enthralling  influence :  as, 
to  be  enslaved  by  drink  or  one's  passions. 
Enslav'd  am  I,  tliough  Kin^,  by  one  wild  Word, 
And  my  own  Promise  is  my  cruel  Lord. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  iii.  192. 
Having  first  brought  into  subjection  the  bodies  of  aien, 
had  no  hard  task,  ^terwards,  iio  enslave  their  soula. 

Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  I.  iii. 
Women  of  genius,  even  more  than  men,  are  likely  to  be 
enslaved  by  an  impassioned  sensibility. 

Marg.  Fuller,  Woman  in  19th  Cent.,  p.  103* 


enslavedness 

enslavedness  (en-sla'yed-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  enslaved. 

enslavement  (en-slav'ment),  n.  [<  enslave  + 
-ment.'i  The  act  of  enslaving,  or  the  state  of  be- 
ing enslaved,  literally  or  figuratively;  slavery; 
bondage;  servitude. 

Abolition  by  sovereign  will  of  a  slave  State  now  ceased, 
and  as  for  enslavement  by  a  free  State's  legislation,  this 
had  never  been  attempted.   Schouler,  Hist.  U.  S.,  III.  136. 

The  effect  of  his  [the  negro's]  enslavement^  then,  was 
not  to  civilize  him  in  any  sense,  but  merely  to  change  him 
from  a  wild  animal  into  a  domesticated  or  tame  one. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXVI.  233. 

enslaver  (en-sla'v6r),  n.  One  who  orthatwhich 
enslaves  or  reduces  to  bondage,  either  literal 
or  figurative. 

What  indignation  in  her  mind 

Against  enslavers  ot  manldnd  I  Swi^t, 

enslumbert,  V.  *.  [ME.  enslmnhren;  <  e'nA  + 
slumber.']    To  dull;  enervate. 

Son,  lett  not  ydeluesse  gou  enslmnbre. 
Nor  wyduesse  of  clothys  gou  encombre. 

JIfS.  Ashmole,  62,  fol.  66.    (Halliwdl.') 

ensnare,  ensnarer.    See  insnare,  imnarer. 
ensnarlH  (en-snarl'),  i>.  i.     [<  en-^  +  snarl^.'] 

To  snarl,  as  a  dog ;  growl.     Cockeram. 
ensnarl^t  (en-snarl'J  V.  t.     [<  enA  +  snarl^.'] 
To  entangle  as  in  a  snarl;  insnare. 

With  noyse  whereof  when  as  the  caytive  carle 
Should  issue  forth,  in  hope  to  find  some  spoyle. 
They  in  awayt  would  closely  him  ensnarle. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V.  ix.  9. 

ensobert  (en-s6'bSr),  V.  t.  [<  ew-l  +  so6er.] 
To  make  sober. 

God  sent  him  sharpnesses  and  sad  accidents  to  ensober 
his  spirits.  Jer.  Taylor,  Worlss  (ed.  1836),  I.  834. 

ensorcelt,  v.  t.  [<  OP.  ensoreeler,  bewitch,  <  en- 
+  sorcefer,  bewitch:  see  sorcery.]  To  bewitch; 
use  sorcery  upon. 

Not  any  one  of  all  these  honor'd  parts 
Your  princely  happes  and  habites  that  do  moue. 

And  as  it  were  ensorcell  all  the  hearts 
Of  Clu-isten  Icings  to  quarrel  for  your  lone. 
Wyatt,  quoted  in  Puttenham's  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  187. 

ensoul  (en-sol'),  V.  t.  [<  enA  +  soul.]  To  en- 
dow or  imbue  with  a  soul. 

Maugre  my  endeuour 
My  Numbers  still  by  habite  haae  the  Feuer; 
One-while  with  heat  of  heauenly  fire  ensoul  d; 
Shivering  anon,  through  faint  vn-learned  cold, 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii..  The  Furies. 
Passion  beholds  Its  object  as  a  perfect  unit.    The  soul 
is  wholly  embodied,  and  the  body  is  wholly  ensouled. 

Emerson,  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  167. 

In  such  language  (surcharged  and  flooded  with  life), 

not  only  are  thoughts  embodied,  but  words  are  eTisouled. 

Whipple,  Lit.  and  Life,  p.  226. 

enspan^let  (en-spang'gl),  v.  t.    [<  etiA  +  span- 
gle.]  To  cover  with  spangles;  spangle.  Davies. 
One  more  by  thee,  love  and  desert  have  sent 
T'  enspangle  this  expansive  firmament. 

Herrick,  Hesperides,  p.  204. 

ensphere,  insphere  (en-,  in-sfer'),  i;.  «. ;  pret. 
and  pp.  ensphered,  insphered,  ppr.  ensphering,  in- 
sphering.  [<  enA,  in-^,  +  sphere.]  1.  To  place 
in  or  as  in  a  sphere. 

His  ample  shoulders  in  a  cloud  enspJieair'd 
Of  flerie  chrimsine. 

Chapman,  tr.  of  Homeric  Hymn  to  Hermes. 
Now  it  seemed  as  if  we  ourselves,  sitting  there  ensphered 
in  color,  flew  around  the  globe  with  the  quivering  rays. 
E.  S.  Phelps,  Beyond  the  Gates,  p.  164. 

2.  To  make  into  a  sphere. 

One  shall  ensphere  thine  eyes ;  another  shall 
Impearl  thy  teeth. 

Carew,  Obsequies  to  the  Lady  Ann  Hay. 

enstallt,  v.  t.  An  obsolete  form  of  install. 
Holland;  Stirling. 

enstampt  (en-stamp'),  V.  t.  [Also  instamp;  < 
e»-i  +  stamp.]  To  impress  with  or  as  with  a 
stamp;  impress  deeply;  stamp. 

Nature  hath  enstamped  upon  the  soul  of  man  the  cer- 
tainty of  a  Deity.  6ewyi,  Sermons  (1668),  p.  194. 

enstatet,  i>-  *•    An  obsolete  variant  of  instate. 

enstatite  (en'sta-tlt),  n.  [<  Grr;  evaraTng,  an  ad- 
versary (ef .  hcTanKdg,  opposing,  cheeking,  start- 
ing difficulties)  (<  evlaTaadat,  stand  against,  <  h, 
in,  on,  -f  iardvai,  mid.  laraaBai,  stand),  +  -ite^.] 
A  silicate,  chiefiy  of  magnesium,  with  some 
iron,  belonging  to  the  pyroxene  group,  it  va- 
ries in  color  from  white  to  green,  and  crystallizes  in  the 
orthorhombic  system.  It  is  infusible  before  the  blowpipe, 
whence  the  name.  It  Is  a  common  mineral  in  certain  rucks, 
especially  in  peridotites  and  the  serpentines  derived  from 
them ;  also  in  many  meteoric  stones,  Bronzite  is  a  ferrif- 
erous enstatite.  Chladnite,  from  the  Bishopville  (South 
Carolina)  meteorite,  is  nearly  pure  magnesium  ensfiatite. 

enstatite-diabase(en''sta:-tit-di'a^bas),m.  Same 
as  palatimte. 

enstile,  v.  t.    See  enstyle. 

enstockf  (en-stok'),  v.  t.  [<  en-1  +  stock,]  To 
fix  as  in  the  stocks. 
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Not  that  (as  Stoiks)  I  intend  to  tye 
With  Iron  Chains  of  strong-Necessity 
Th'  Eternal's  hands,  and  his  free  feet  enstock 
In  Destinies  hard  Diamantine  Eock. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  i.  4. 

enstoret  («n-st6r'),  v.  t.  [MB.  enstoren,  instoren 
(accom.  to  restoren,  >  E.  restore,  q.  v.),  <  L.  in- 
staurare,  renew,  restore:  see  instaurate.]  To 
restore;  renew;  repeat;  recapitulate. 

And  if  ther  be  ony  othir  maundement,  It  is  instorid  in 
this  word,  thou  schalt  loue  thi  neighbore  as  thi  silf. 

Wyclif,  Horn.  xiii.  9. 

enstranglet,  «.  t.  [MB.  enstranglen;  <  enA  + 
strangle.]    To  strangle. 

Thei  scholde  suffren  to  gret  peyne,  zif  thei  abyden  to 
dyen  be  hem  self,  as  Nature  wolde  :  and  whan  thei  ben 
thus  enstrangled,  thei  eten  here  Flesohe,  in  stede  of  Veny- 
soun.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  194. 

enstufft,  v.t.  [<  em-i  +  stuff.]  To  stuff ;  stow ; 
cram. 

Hast  thou  not  read  How  wise  Ulysses  did 
Enstuffe  his  eares  with  waxe  ? 

Wyatt,  To  his  Friend  T. 
In  the  dark  bulk  they  closde  bodies  of  men 
Chosen  by  lot,  and  did  enstuffhy  stelth 
The  hollow  womb  with  armed  soldiers. 

Surrey,  MaeiA,  ii. 

enstylet  (eu-stn'),  w.  t.  [Also  enstile;  <  en-l  + 
style^.]    To  style;  name;  call. 

A  man, 
Built  with  God's  finger,  and  enstyled  his  Temple. 

Chapman,  Revenge  of  Bussy  d'Ambois,  L  1. 
But  now  then,  for  these  parts  he  must 
Be  enstiled  Lewis  the  Just, 
Great  Henry's  lawful  heir. 

£p.  Corbet,  Journey  into  France. 
That  renowned  isle. 
Which  all  men  Beauty's  garden-plot  enstyle. 

W.  Browne,  Britannia's  Pastorals,  i.  1. 

ensuablef  (en-su'a-bl),  a.  [<  ensue  +  -able.] 
Ensuing;  following.    J.  Mayward. 

ensuantt  (en-su'ant),  a.  [<  ensue  +  -anf^.] 
Following  in  natural  sequence;  sequent;  ac- 
cordant. 

Make  his  dittie  sensible  and  ensuant  to  the  first  verse 
in  good  reason.      Futtenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  74. 

ensue  (en-su'),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  ensued,  ppr.  en- 
suing. [Formerly  also  insue;  early  mod.  E.  also 
ensew,  ensewe;  <  MB.  ensuen,  <  OP.  ensuire,  en- 
svAr,  ensuivre,  ensuevre,  etc.,  F.  ensuivre  =  Pr. 
enseguir,  ensegre,  etc.,  <  L.  insequi,  follow  upon, 
<  in,  upon,  +  sequi,  follow :  see  sequent,  sue.  Cf . 
insecuUon,  ult.  <  L.  insequi.]  I.t  trans.  To  fol- 
low or  follow  after ;  pursue. 

Whos  stepes  glade  to  Ensue 
Ys  eueri  woman  in  their  degre, 
Pditical  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  43. 
Seek  peace  and  ensue  it.  1  Pet.  iii.  11. 

Ne  was  Sir  Satyrane  her  far  behinde. 
But  with  like  fierceness  did  ensew  the  chace. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  xi.  5. 
You  win  set  before  you  th  e  end  of  this  your  short  cross, 
and  the  great  glory  which  will  ensue  the  same. 

J.  Bradford,  Letters  (Parker  Soc,  1863),  II.  126. 

II.  intrans.  It.  To  come  after;  move  behind 
in  the  same  direction ;  follow. 

Then  after  ensued  three  other  Bashas,  with  slaues  about 
them,  being  afoote.  Bakluyt's  Voyages,  II.  113. 

But  nowe  adue  I  I  must  ensue 
Where  fortune  doth  me  lede. 
Nut-brown  Maid  (Percy's  Keliques,  p.  184). 

2.  To  follow  in  order,  or  in  a  train  of  events  or 
course  of  time ;  succeed ;  come  after. 

The  sayd  ambaasadours  are  to  summon  and  ascite  the 

f  oresayd  English  man  to  appeare  at  the  terme  next  insuing. 

Bakluyt's  Voyages,  1, 162, 

As  to  ^pearance,  famine  was  like  to  ensue,  if  not  some 

way  pre^nted, 

N.  Morton,  New  England's  Memorial,  p,  83, 
Then  grave  Clarissa  graceful  waved  her  fan ; 
Silence  ensu'd.  Pope,  R,  of  the  L,,  v,  8, 

Discourse  ensues,  not  trivial,  yet  not  dull, 

Cowper,  Task,  iv,  174, 

3.  To  follow  as  a  consequence ;  result,  as  from 
premises. 

Let  this  be  granted,  and  it  shall  hereupon  plainly  ensue 
that,  the  light  of  Scripture  once  shining  in  the  world,  all 
other  light  of  nature  is  therewith  in  such  sort  drowned 
that  now  we  need  it  not.  Hooker,  Eccles,  Polity. 

=Syn.  2  and  3,  Succeed,  etc,  (see  follow);  to  arise,  pro- 
ceed, spring,  result, 
ensuffert,  v.  t.    [ME.  ensufferen;  <  etiA  +  suffer.] 
To  suffer. 

Where  failled  hert  haue  men  full  many, 
Ensuffering  full  ofte  ryght  gret  misery, 

Rom.  ofPartenay  (E,  E,  T,  S,),  L  4627, 

en  suite  (on  swet).  [P. :  en,  in ;  smte,  suit, 
suite :  see  suit,  n.,  suite.]  In  a  set  or  connected 
series;  forming  a  series  or  set  with  something 
else  in  the  same  style :  as,  apartments  to  be  let 
en  suite  or  singly. 

176 :  an  oblong  Louis  XVI.  cabinet  of  ebony,  ,  .  .  177 : 
an  upright  secretaire  en  suite. 

Hamilton  Sale  Catalogue,  1882. 


entackle 

ensure  (en-shSr'),  V.    See  insure. 
enswathe  (en-swaSH'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  en- 
swathed,  ppr.  enswathing.  [<  em-i  +  swathe.]   To 
swathe.    Also  written  inswathe.     [Poetical.] 
With  sleided  silk  feat  and  affectedly 
Enswatlied,  and  seal'd  to  curious  secrecy. 

Shak.,  Lover's  Complaint,  L  49. 

enswathement  (en-swaTH'ment),  n.     [<  en- 
swathe  +  -ment.]    The  act  of  enswathing,  or 
the  state  of  being  enswathed. 
The  enswathement  of  the  globe  in  a  magnetic  current. 

J.  Cooke. 

ensweep  (en-swep'),  v.  t.;   pret.  and  pp.  en- 
swept,  ppr.  ensweeping.     \f  enA  +  sweep.]    To 
sweep  over;  pass  over  rapidly.     [Rare.] 
A  blaze  of  meteors  shoots :  ensweeping  first 
The  lower  skies.  Thomson,  Autumn,  1.  1109. 

enS'weetent,  v.  t.  [<  enA  +  sweeten.]  To  sweeten. 

-ent.  [MB.  -ent,  also  -ant,  -aunt,  etc.,  <  OP.  -ent, 
-ant,  -aunt  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  -ente,  <  L.  -en[t-)s,  aco. 
-eniem,  suffix  of  ppr.  of  verbs  in  2d,  3d,  and  4th 
conjugations.  See  further  under  -amtl.  Cf. 
-ence,  -anee.]  A  suffix  of  adjectives,  and  of 
nouns  originally  adjectives  (primarily,  in  the 
original  Latin,  a  present  participle  suffix),  cog- 
nate with  the  original  form  of  the  English  pres- 
ent participle  suffix  -ing^,  as  in  ardent,  burning, 
eadent,  falling,  crescent,  growing,  orient,  rising, 
etc. :  equivalent  to  -ant^.  Adjectives  in  -ent  are 
usually  accompanied  by  derived  nouns  in  -ence  or  -ency, 
as  cadence,  ardency,  etc.    See  -ant^,  -ance,  -aney. 

entablature  (en-tab'la-tur),  n.  [Formerly  also 
intablature;  <  OP.  entablature,  entablature,  more 
commonly  a  base,  pedestal,  <  OF.  entailer,  < 
ML.  intabulare,  construct  a  basis  (intabulatum), 
<  L.  in,  in,  on,  +  ML.  tdbulare,  L,  only  as  pp. 
adj.  tabulakus,  boarded,  floored,  neut.  tabulatum, 
a  flooring,  <  tabula,  a  board,  plank:  see  table.] 
1.  In  arch.,  that  part  of  a  lintel  construction, 
or  a  structure  consisting  of  horizontal  mem- 
bers supported  by  columns  or  vertical  members, 
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Doric  Entablature. 

E,  entablature :  a,  epistyle  or  architrave :  b,  frieze :  e.  comlee. 

(From  Archsol.  Inst.  Report  on  Assos  Expedition.) 

which  rests  upon  the  columns  and  extends  up- 
ward to  the  roof,  or  to  the  tympana  of  the  pedi- 
ments if  these  features  are  present,  in  the  clas- 
sical styles  it  consists  of  three  members,  the  architrave, 
the  frieze,  and  the  cornice.'  In  large  buildings  projecting 
features,  similar  in  form  to  entablatures  proper,  and  also 
caUed  by  this  name,  are  often  carried  around  the  whole 
edifice,  or  along  the  front  only ;  and  the  term  is  applied 
by  en^neers  to  similar  parts  of  the  framing  of  machinery 
wherein  architectural  design  is  introduced.  See  also  cut 
under  columm-. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  court  of  the  temple  are  remaina 
of  some  buildings,  of  very  large  hewn  stone,  particularly 
an  entablature  in  a  good  taste. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i,  16. 

We  could  see  the  elaborately-ornamented  gables  andl 
entablatures,  with  minarets  and  gilt  spires. 

W.  H.  Russell,  Diary  in  India,  I.  807.. 
3.  In  mack.,  a  strong  iron  frame  supporting  a 
paddle-shaft.  E.  S.  jEmflfft*.— Block  comloea  and 
entablatures.  See  blocKi-. 
entablementf,  71.  [F.,  <  entailer:  see  entabla- 
ture.]   An  entablature. 

They  differ  in  nothing  either  in  height,  substance,  or  en- 
tablement from  the  feminine  Ionic,  and  masculine  Doric 
Evelyn,  Architecture. 

en  tablier  (on  tab-li-a').  [P.:  en,  in;  tablieTf 
an  apron,  platform,  table,  board,  <  ML.  tdbu- 
larium,  a  table,  board,  desk,  neut.  of  tabularius, 
<  L.  tabula,  table:  see  table,  tabular.]  1.  In 
the  form  of  an  apron,  or  of  the  outline  of  an 
apron:  said  of  trimmings  when  so  applied  to- 
the  skirt  of  a  dress.— 2.  Decorated  by  trim- 
mings, frillings,  etc.,  arranged  in  this  wayr 
said  of  the  skirt  itself. 

entacklet  (en-tak'l),  v.  t.  [<  enA  +  tackle.} 
To  supply  with  tackle. 

t^our  storm-driven  shyp  I  repaired  new. 
So  well  entackled,  what  wind  soever  blow. 
No  stormy  tempest  your  barge  shall  o'erthrow. 

Skelton,  Poems,  p.  2S. 


entad 

entad  (en'tad),  adv.  [<  Gr.  hrdg,  within,  + 
-ad3.]  In  eool,  and  anat.,  in  a  direction  from 
without  inward,  or  in,  to,  or  toward  a  situation 
or  position  relatively  nearer  the  center  or  cen- 
tral parts  (than  something  else);  in,  on,  or  to 
the  inside  or  inner  side :  opposed  to  ectad :  as, 
the  corium  lies  entad  of  the  cuticle. 

Entada  (en'ta-da),  n.  [NL.,  from  the  Malahar 
name.]  A  small  genus  of  very  tall  leguminous 
climbers  of  tropical  regions,  e.  seandeiis Isv/iiely 
distributed,  and  bears  very  large  flattened  pods  a  foot  or 
two  long,  or  more,  and  4  or  5  inches  wide,  constricted 
between  the  seeds,  which  are  2  inches  broad. 

entail  (en-tal'),  V.  t.  [Also  intail;  <  ME.  entail- 
en,  <  OF.  entailler,  F.  entailler  =  Pr.  entalhar, 
entaillar  =  Sp.  entallar  =  Pg.  entalhar  =  It.  in- 
tagliare,  <  ML.  intallare,  *intaleare,  cut  into, 
carve,  <  L.  in,  in,  +  ML.  taUare,  taleare  (>  F. 
tailler,eto.),  cut:  see  tail^,  tally.']  If.  To  cut; 
carve  for  ornament. 

Thanne  was  the  chaptire-houswroust  as  a  greet  chirche, 
Coruen  and  couered  and  queyntliche  entamed. 

Piers  Plowman's  Crede  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  200. 

The  mortale  Steele  despiteously  entayld 
Deep  in  their  flesh.  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  vi.  29. 

In  gilden  buskins  of  costly  Gordwayne, 
All  bard  with  golden  bendes,  which  were  entayld 
With  curious  antickes.  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  iii.  27. 

2.  In  law,  to  limit  and  restrict  the  descent  of 
(lands  and  tenements)  by  gift  to  a  man  and  to 
a  specified  line  of  heirs,  by  settlement  in  such 
wise  that  neither  the  donee  nor  any  subsequent 
possessor  can  alienate  or  bequeath  it:  as,  to 
entail  a  manor  to  A.  B.  and  to  his  eldest  son,  or 
to  his  heirs  of  his  body  begotten,  or  to  his  heirs 
by  a  particular  wife.    See  entail,  n.,  3. 

He  [Moses]  doth  not  (Now)  study  to  make  his  Will, 
T'  Entail  his  Land  to  Ms  Male-Issuestill : 
Wisely  and  iustly  to  divide  his  Good, 
To  Sons  and  Daughters,  and  his  neerest  Blood. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii..  The  Lawe. 
I  here  entail 
The  crown  to  thee,  and  to  thine  heirs  for  ever. 

Shak.,  3  Hen.  VI.,  1. 1. 

Hence — 3.  To  fix  inalienably  on  a  person  or 
thing,  or  on  a  person  and  his  descendants; 
transmit  in  an  unalterable  course ;  devolve  as 
an  unavoidable  consequence. 

My  grief's  entailed  upon  my  wasteful  breath. 
Which  no  recov'ry  can  cut  oil  but  death. 

Quarles,  Emblems,  iii.  15. 

The  intemperate  and  unjust  transmit  their  bodily  in- 

fliTQities  and  diseases  to  their  children,  and  entaiX  a  secret 

curse  upon  their  estates.  Tillotson. 

It  is  entailed  upon  humanity  to  submit. 

Goldsmith,  Vicar,  xix. 

A  vicious  form  of  legal  procedure,  for  example,  either 
enacted  or  tolerated,  entails  on  suitors  costs,  or  delays, 
or  defeats.  H.  Spencer,  Man  vs.  State,  p.  50. 

4.  To  1)riag  about ;  cause  to  ensue  or  accrue ; 
induce ;  involve  or  draw  after  itself. 

Political  economy  tells  us  that  loss  is  entailed  by  a  forced 

trade  with  colonies.        H.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  601. 

No  member  of  the  chamber  can,  without  its  assent,  be 

submitted  to  examination  or  arrest  for  any  proceeding 

entailing  penalties,  unless  seized  in  the  act  or  within  24 

hoursof  the  same.  Zeltie. 

Whose  whole  career  was  lie  entailing  lie 

Sought  to  be  sealed  truth  by  the  worst  lie  last ! 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  I.  183. 

entail  (en-tal'),  m.  [Formerly  also  intail;  <  MB. 
entaile,  entayle,  <  OF.  entaille,  F.  entaille  (ML. 
imtalia),  f.,  =  Pr.  entalh  =  OSp.  entaile  =  Pg. 
entalho  =  It.  intaglio  (>  E.  intaglio,  q.  v.),  m., 
a  cutting,  cut,  notch,  groove ;  from  the  verb.] 
If.  Engraved  or  carved  work;  intaglio ;  inlay. 
A  worke  of  rich  entayle  and  curious  mould, 
Woven  with  antickes  and  wyld  ymagery. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  vii.  4. 

2t.  Shape ;  that  which  is  carved  or  shaped. 
An  image  of  another  entaile 
A  lifte  halfe  was  her  fast  by, 
Her  name  aboue  her  heed  saw  I, 
And  she  was  called  Felony. 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  1. 162. 

3.  In  law :  (a)  The  limitation  of  land  to  cer- 
tain members  of  a  particular  family  or  lineof 
descent;  a  prescribed  order  of  successive  in- 
heritances, voluntarily  created,  to  keep  land  in 
the  family  undivided ;  the  rule  of  descent  set- 
tled for  an  estate. 

He  [Walpole]  scoffed  at  .  .  .  the  practice  of  entail,  and 
tasked  the  ingenuity  of  conveyancers  to  tie  up  his  villa  in 
the  strictest  settlement.  Macaulay,  Horace  Walpole. 

(6)  An  estate  entailed  or  limited  to  particular 
heirs ;  an  estate  given  to  a  man  and  his  heirs. 
The  word  is  now,  however,  often  loosely  used,  since  strict 
entails  are  obsolete,  to  indicate  the  giving  of  property  to 
one  or  to  two  successively  for  life  with  suspension  of  power 
of  alienation  meanwhile.  By  early  English  law,  as  fully 
established  under  the  Norman  conquest,  a  feoffment  or 
grant  of  land  to  "A  and  the  heirs  of  his  body"  created  an 
entail,  so  that  neither  A  nor  any  successive  heir  taking  un- 
der the  grant  could  alien  the  land ;  and  if  the  line  of  neii's 
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failed,  the  land  reverted  to  the  lord  who  made  the  grant, 
or  his  heirs.  In  course  of  time  the  inconveniences  of 
the  restriction  on  alienation  led  the  courts  to  hold  that 
such  a  gift  must  be  understood  not  as  a  gift  to  the  heirs 
after  A,  but  to  A  on  condition  that  he  should  have  heirs ; 
in  other  words,  that  the  heirs  could  not  claim  as  donees 
under  the  feoffment,  but  only  as  heirs  under  A,  and  that 
hence  A  took  a  fee,  which,  if  he  had  heii'S  of  his  body,  be- 
'oame  absolute,  and  enabled  him  to  alien  the  land.  This 
practical  abolition  of  entails  by  the  courts  was  followed 
by  the  statute  of  Westminster  of  1285,  known  as  the  stat- 
ute de  Bonis  Gonditionalibus,  which  enacted  that  the  will 
of  the  donor  in  such  gifts  according  to  the  form  manifest- 
ly expressed  should  be  observed,  so  that  such  a  grantee 
■should  have  no  power  to  alien.  Under  this  act,  which  re- 
established entails,  a  large  part  of  the  land  in  England 
was  fettered  by  such  grants.  The  courts,  still  disfavoring 
eutaUs,  termed  the  estate  thus  granted  a  fee  tail  (see  tail), 
and  sustained  alienations  by  the  tenant  in  tail,  subject, 
however,  to  the  right  of  the  heirs  in  tail,  or,  if  none,  of  the 
lord,  to  enter  on  the  death  of  the  tenant  who  had  con- 
veyed. (See  6ase/ee,  under /ee2.)  They  subsequently  also 
sanctioned  absolute  alienations  by  allowing  the  tenant  in 
tail  to  have  an  action  brought  against  him  in  which  he 
coUusively  suffered  the  plaintiff  to  recover  the  land.  (See 
Jlne^,  recovery,  and  Taltarum's  case,  under  case^.)  In 
1833  a  direct  deed  was  substituted  by  statute  for  this  Ac- 
tion. The  object  of  entails  is  now,  to  some  extent,  secured 
by  family  or  marriage  settlements,  which  are  often,  but  in- 
accurately, spoken  of  as  if  effecting  entails.  In  most  if 
not  all  of  the  United  States,  and  in  Canada,  entails  have 
been  abolished,  either  as  in  England  or  by  statutes  de- 
claring that  words  which  would  formerly  create  an  entail 
create  a  fee  simple,  or,  as  in  some  States,  a  life  estate  with 
remainder  in  fee  simple  to  heirs. —  Quasi  entail,  an  en- 
tail of  an  estate  less  than  a  fee,  sucli  as  an  estate  for  the 
life  of  a  third  person. — Statute  of  entail,  a  name  some- 
times given  to  the  statute  de  Donis  Gonditionalibus  (which 
see,  above).— To  bar  an  entail,  to  dock  an  entail,  to 
defeat  the  restrictions  of  an  entail  by  aliening  or  resettling 
the  land. 
entailer  (en-ta'16r),  n.  One  who  executes  an 
entail ;  one  who  limits  the  descent  of  his  prop- 
erty to  a  particular  heir  or  series  of  heirs. 

The  entailer  cannot  disappoint  those  children  who  have 
rights  to  a  portion  of  his  property.  Brougham. 

entailment  (en-tal'ment),  n.  [<  entail  +  -men*.] 
1.  The  act  of  entailing,  or  of  limiting  the  de- 
scent of  an  estate  to  a  particular  heir  and  his 
descendants. —  2.  The  state  of  being  entailed. 

ental  (en'tal),  a.  [<  Gr.  hrd;,  within,  +  -al.] 
In  zool.  and  anat.,  inner ;  internal :  opposed  to 
eotal.    See  entad. 

entalentt,  v.  t.  [ME.  entalenten,  <  OF.  entalen- 
ter  =  Pr.  entalentar,  entalantar  =  It.  intalentare, 
excite,  raise  a  desire,  <  L.  in,  in,  +  ML.  talen- 
ium,  an  inclination,  desire :  see  era-i  and  talent.] 
To  implant  a  desire  in;  endow  with. 

Trust  parflte  loue,  entire  charite, . 
Foment  will,  and  entalented  corage. 

Letter  of  Cupid. 

Entalis  (en'ta-lis),  n.  [NL. ;  a  perversion  of 
DentaUvm.]  "A  genus  of  tootja-shells,  of  the 
family  Dentaliidw.  E.  striolata  is  an  American 
species. 

entameif,  "•  *•  [ME.  entamen,  <  OF.  entamer  = 
Pr.  entamenar,  <  ML.  mtaminare,  touch,  con- 
taminate, <  L.  in,  in,  on,  +  *taminare,  touch : 
see  attame'^  amA.  contaminate.]  To  harm;  hurt; 
tear  open. 

Let  not  my  foe  no  more  my  wounde  entarae. 

Chaucer,  A.  B.  G.,  1.  79. 
Thay  hafe  up  hys  hawberke  thane,  and  handilez  ther- 

undyre,  .  .  . 
Bothe  his  bakke  and  his  breste,  and  his  biyghte  armez : 
Thay  ware  fayne  that  they  tande  no  flesche  entam^de. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1160. 

entame^t  (en-tam'),  v.  t.  [<  e»-i  +  tame.]  To 
tame;  subdue. 

'Tis  not  .  .  .  your  cheek  of  cream 

That  can  entame  my  spirits  to  your  worship. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iii.  5. 

entangle  (en-tang'gl),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  en- 
tangled, ppr.  entangling.  [Formerly  also  intan- 
gle;  <  en-i  +  tangle.]  1.  To  tangle;  intermix 
the  parts  of  confusedly ;  make  confused  or  dis- 
ordered: as,  to  entangle  the  hair.  See  tangle. 
[Rare.] 

What  a  happiness  would  it  have-  been,  could  Hester 
Prynne  .  .  have  distinguished  and  unravelled  her  own 
darling's  tones,  amid  all  the  entangled  outcry  of  a  group 
of  sportive  children.  Hawthorne,  Scarlet  Letter,  vi. 

3  To  insnare ;  involve,  so  as  to  render  extri- 
cation difficult;  subject  to  constraining  or  be- 
wildering complications :  as,  to  entangle  S.sh.  m 
the  meshes  of  a  net;  to  entangle  a  person  in  a 
labyrinth. 

They  are  entangled  in  the  land,  the  wilderness  hath  shut 
them  in.  ^'^  ^"-  ^■ 

Nature  catches,e»itan5rIes,andholdsiai5Uchoutrages  and 
insurrections  in  her  inextricable  net.  Bmion,  Fable  of  Pan. 

It  is  under  this  representation  [of  sensual  pleasure] 
chiefly,  that  sin  deceives,  betrays,  entangles,  bewitches, 
destroys  the  souls  of  men.     SttUingJUet,  Sermons,  II.  m. 

Snow  is  white  and  opaque  in  consequence  of  the  air  cti- 
tangled  among  its  crystals.  Huxley,  Physiography,  p.  164. 
3  To  involve  in  difficulties  or  embarrassments ; 
embarrass,  puzzle,  or  distract  by  adverse  or 


entassement 

perplexing  circumstances,  interests,  demands, 
etc.;  hamper;  bewilder. 

The  Pharisees  took  counsel  how  they  might  entangle 
him  in  his  talk.  Mat.  xxii.  16. 

I  suppose  a  great  part  of  the  difficulties  that  perplex 
men's  tlioughts,  and  entangle  their  understandings,  would 
be  easily  resolved.  Locke. 

=  Syn.  1.  To  tangle,  knot,  snarl,  mat — 2.  Involve,  etc. 
See  implicate.— 3.  To  confuse,  mystify. 
entangled  (en-tang'gld),  jy.  a.  In  her.,  same  as 
fretted.  [Rare.] 
entanglement  (en-tang' gl-ment),  «.  lien- 
tangle  +  -ment.]  1.  The  act  of  entangUng,  or 
the  state  of  being  entangled;  a  confused  or 
disordered  state ;  intricacy ;  perplexity. 

The  sad,  dangerous,  and  almost  fatal  entanglements  of 
this  corporeal  world. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Pre-existence  of  the  Soul,  Pret. 

It  is  to  fence  against  the  entanglements  of  equivocal 
words,  and  the  art  of  sophistry,  that  distinctions  have 
been  multiplied.  Locke. 

2.  That  which  entangles ;  specifically,  in/o»'i., 
an  obstruction  placed  in  front  or  on  the  flank 
of  a  fortification,  to  impede  an  enemy's  ap- 
proach. It  is  a  kind  of  abatis  made  by  partially  severing 
the  trunks  of  trees,  pulling  down  the  tops,  and  securing 
them  to  the  ground  by  means  of  pickets  or  crotchets. — 
Wire  entanglements,  military  entanglements  made  by 
placing  at  least  three  rows  of  stout  pickets  across  the  space 
to  be  obstructed,  and  twisting  wire  around  them,  'pie 
pickets  are  arranged  in  quincunx  order,  with  the  wires 
crossing  diagonally. 

entangler  (en-tang'gl6r),  n.  One  who  entan- 
gles.   Johnson. 

entangling  (en-tang'gling),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of 
entangle,  v.]  An  entanglement  or  complica- 
tion.    [Rare.] 

But  miracles,  like  the  hero's  sword,  divided  these  en~ 
tanglings  at  a  stroke,  and  at  once  made  their  way  through 
them.  Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  II.  viii. 

entangling  (en-tang'gling),  2).  a.  [Ppr.  of  en- 
tangle, v.]  Serving  to  entangle,  involve,  or 
embarrass. 

Honest  friendship  with  all  nations,  entangling  alliances 
with  none.  Jefferson,  Inaugural  Address. 

entasia   (en-ta'si-a),  n.     [NL. :   aee  entasis.] 

Same  as  entasis,  2. 
entasis   (en'ta-sis),  n.     ||NL.,  <  Gr.  'evraaiQ,  a 

stretching,  distention,  <  cvteIvuv  (=  Ii.  inten.- 

d-ere),  stretch,  <  Iv,  in,  on,  +  reiveiv  =  L.  ten- 

d-ere,  stretch: 
Beetend^.]  l.In 
orcTi.,  the  swell- 
ing or  outward 
curve  of  the 
profile  of  the 
shaft  of  a  col- 
umn. The  entasis 
exists  in  perfec- 
tion in  the  finest 
examples  of  Greek 
Doric,  in  which  the 
swelling  is  greatest 
a  little  below  the 
middle  point  of  the 
shaft,  but  never  so 
great  as  to  inter- 
fere with  the  steady 
diminution  of  the 
shaft  from  the  base 
upward.  The  en- 
tasis is  designed 
both  to  counteract 
the  optical  illusion 
which  would  cause 
the  profiles  of  the 
shafts  to  appear 
curved  inward  if 
they  were  bounded 
by  straight  lines, 
and   to    give    the 

effect  of  life  and  elasticity  to  the  column  in  its  function 

of  supporting  superimposed  weight. 

2.  ui  pathol.,  constrictive  or  tonic  spasm,  as 

cramp,  lockjaw,  etc.  See  tetanus.  Also  entasia. 
entaskt  (en-task'),  V.  t.     [<  e»-l  +  task.]    To 

lay  a  task  upon.    Davies. 

Yet  sith  the  Heav'ns  haue  thus  entaskt  ray  layes,  .  .  . 

It  is  enough,  if  heer-by  I  incite 

Some  happier  spirit  to  do  thy  Muse  more  right. 

tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  i.  4. 
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tf  £,  arcs  of  entasis-    (The  proportions  and 
the  amount  of  entasis  are  much  exaggerated 
for  the  purpose  of  illustration. ) 


entassef  (en-tas'),  v.  t.  [ME.  entassen,  <  OP. 
entasser,  P.  eiitasser,  <  ML.  intassa/re,  heap  up, 
<L. ire, in,  on,  +  ML.  tassus,  <assa(>P.  te«,  etc.), 
a  heap.]    To  heap  up ;  crowd  together. 

Gawein  leide  honde  to  his  swerde  and  smote  in  to  the 
thikkest  of  the  presse,  and  parsed  thourgh  the  stour  as 
thikke  as  thei  weren  entassed,  and  his  f  elowes  spake  moche 
of  the  prowesse  that  thei  saugh  hym  do. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  410 

entassementf  (en-tas'ment),  n.  [MB.,  <  OF.  en- 
tassement, F.  entassement j< eretosser.heap up:  see 
entasse.]    A  heap ;  an  aceumulatioil ;  a  crowd. 
Ther  was  grete  entassement  of  men  and  of  horse  vpon 
hepes.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii  -398. 


entastlc 

entastic(en-tas'tik),  a.  [Irreg.  <  entosis.]  In 
pathol.,  relating  to,  of  the  nature  of,  or  oharae- 
terized  by  entasis,  or  tonic  spasm:  as,  an  e»- 
tastic  disease. 

entaylet,  v.  and  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  en- 
tail. 

The  mortall  Steele  despiteoualy  entayld 

Deepe  in  their  flesh,  quite  tlirough  the  yron  wallea. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  vi.  29. 
entd  (ou'ta),  a.     [F.  enU,  pp.  of  enter,  graft: 
see  ante'i.']     In  Iter.:   (a)  Same  as  ante^.     (6) 
Divided  from  the  rest  of  the  field  by  a  wedge- 
shaped  or  chevron-like  outline. 

Ent4  en  rond,  similar  to  indented,  but  formed  with  curved 
instead  of  straight  lines.  Aveling,  Heraldry,  p.  142. 

entecessourt,  "•  [A  ME.  form  of  antecessor.'] 
A  predecessor.     See  antecessor. 

Loo,  these  ben  iij.  thynges,  as  seyn  our  entecessours, 
That  this  trewe  loveres  togedir  muste  susteine. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft.  i.  6,  f.  151.    (HalliweU.) 

entechet,  ».  t.  [ME.  enteclien,  entecchen,  affect, 
<  OF.  entecMer,  enteicMer,  entecier,  entessier, 
also  entachier,  antaicliier,  entacher,  entequier, 
entoichier,  etc.,  affect,  touch,  esp.  with  evil  or 
disease,  infect,  taint,  mod.  P.  entacher,  infect, 
taint  (=  Pr.  entecar,  entacar,  entaehar,  infect, 
taint,  =  It.  intaocare,  cleave  unto,  charge  with 
fault,  blame,  vilify,  debase,  etc.),  <  en,  in,  on, 
-1-  tachs,  a  spot,  stain,  blemish,  reproach,  teche, 
taiche,  a  spot,  stain,  ill  habit,  bad  disposition, 
a  natural  quality  or  disposition:  see  en-'i-  and 
tech,  tetch.']  1.  To  affect;  especially,  to  taint, 
as  with  evil. 
Who  80  that  ever  is  eviecched  and  defouled  with  yvel. 
Chaucer,  Boethius,  p.  120. 
2.  To  endow. 

On  [one]  of  the  heat  enUched  creature, 

That  is,  or  shal,  while  that  the  world  may  dure. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  1.  832. 

entechet,  n.  [ME.,  <  enteche,  v.J  A  spot;  a 
stain. 

I  saide  him  sadly  that  1  sek  were, 

&  told  him  al  treuly  the  entecches  of  myn  euele. 

WUliam  <^f  PaUme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  668. 

Entedon  (en^te-don),  n.  [NL.  (Dalman,  1820), 
irreg.  <  Gr.  hrdg,  within,  +  Iduv,  ppr.  of  16ei.v, 
eat,  =  L.  edere  =  E.  eat.]     The  typical  genus  of 


Entellus  {Semnepitfteciis  enieltus). 


Etttedcn  intbrasus.    ( Cross  shows  natural  size.) 

ohalcid  hymenopterous  insects  of  the  subfamily 
Entedonince,  as  E.  imbrasus. 

Entedoninse  (en'te-do-ni'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Entedon  +  -ince.'}  A.  subfamily  of  the  para- 
sitic hymenopterous  family  Ckalddidw,  distin- 
guished by  the  four-jointed  tarsi,  the  submar- 
ginal  vein  broken  before  reaching  the  costa, 
and  the  marginal  vein  reaching  beyond  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fore  wing.  The  species  are  all  paiasitic, 
many  of  them  being  secondary  parasites  —  that  ia,  para- 
sitic upon  parasites.    Also  in  the  form  Eniedonoidce. 

entelechy  (en-tel'e-ki),  n.  [<  L.  entelechia,  < 
Gr.  tvreWsx^'-^t  actuality,  <  iv  reXei  exeiv,  be  com- 
plete (cf .  hrEXr/Q,  complete,  full) :  iv,  in ;  t£/U(, 
dat.  of  riTtog,  end,  completion ;  ix^i-^;  have,  hold, 
intr.be.]  Eealizatiou:  opposed  to  jpower  or  J30- 
tenUality,  and  nearly  the  same  as  energy  or  act 
(actuality).  The  only  difference  is  that  entelechy  im- 
plies a  more  perfect  realization.  The  idea  of  entelechy  is 
connected  with  that  of  form,  the  idea  of  power  with  that 
of  matter.  Thus,  iron  ia  potentially  in  its  ore,  which  to  be 
made  iron  must  be  worked ;  when  this  is  done,  the  iron  ex- 
ists in  entelechy.  The  development  from  being  in  posse  or 
in  germ  to  entelechy  takes  place,  according  to  Aristotle, 
by  means  of  a  change,  the  imperfect  action  or  energy,  of 
which  the  perfected  result  is  the  entelechy.  Entelechy 
is,  however,  either  first  or  second.  First  entelechy  is  be- 
ing in  working  order;  second  entelechy  is  being  in  action. 
The  soul  is  said  to  be  the  first  entelechy  of  the  body,  which 
seems  to  imply  that  it  grows  out  of  the  body  as  its  germ ; 
but  the  idea  more  insisted  upon  is  that  man  without  the 
soul  would  be  but  a  body,  while  the  soul,  once  developed, 
is  not  lost  when  the  man  sleeps.  Cudworth  terms  his  plas- 
tic nature  (which  see,  under  nxLture)  a  first  entelechy,  and 
Leibnitz  calls  a  monad  an  entelechy. 

To  express  this  aspect  of  the  mental  functions,  Aristotle 
makes  use  of  .the  word  entelechy.  The  word  is  one  wliich 
explains  itself.  Frequently,  it  is  true,  Aristotle  faUs  to 
draw  any  strict  line  of  demarcation  between  entelechy  and 
energy;  but  in  theory,  at  least,  the  two  are  definitely  sep- 
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arated  from  each  other,  and  ivipyeia  represents  merely  a 
stage  on  the  path  toward  ivTe\ixet.a.  Entelechy  in  short 
is  the  realization  which  contains  the  end  of  a  process : 
the  complete  expression  of  some  function— the  perfec- 
tion of  some  phenomenon,  the  last  stage  in  that  process 
from  potentiality  to  reality  which  we  have  already  noticed. 
Soul  then  is  not  only  the  realization  of  the  body ;  it  is  its 
perfect  realization  or  lull  development. 

E.  Wallace,  Aristotle's  Psychology,  p.  xhi. 

entellus  (en-tel'us),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ivriXleiv, 
command,  enjoin,  <  h,  in,  +  riXletv,  make  to 
arise,  make  accomplish.]  The  commonest  sem- 
nopithecoid  monkey  of  India,  Semnopifhecus  en- 
tellus, indigenous  to  the  hot  regions  of  the  Gan- 
getic  basins,  but  introduced  in  other  parts  of 
India,  where  it  is  held  in  venerationtand  treat- 
ed with  great  honor  by  the  natives,  it  is  one  of 
the  slow  or  sedate 
monkeys,  having  lit- 
tle of  the  restleaa- 
ness  characteristic 
of  most  of  the  tribe, 
and  is  of  moderate 
size,  yellowish  color, 
reddening  on  the 
limbs,  with  black 
hands  and  feet  and 
blackish  face.  The 
most  conspicuous 
featiu-e  is  the  cap  of 
fur  radiating  from 
the  top  of  the  head, 
and  peaked  over  the 
eyebrows,  with  full 
whiskers  and  beard 
on  the  cheeks  and 
chin.  The  length  of 
the  head  and  body  ia 
about  2  feet,  that  of 
the  tail  about  3 ;  the 
latter  ia  not  prehen- 
sile. Also  called 
hanuman. 

entempest  (en-tem'pest),  v.  t.  [<  eji-i  +  tem- 
pest.'] To  disturb  as  by  a  tempest ;  visit  with 
storm.     [Poetical.] 

Such  punishment  I  said  were  due 

To  natiu-es  deepliest  stained  with  sin  — 
For  aye  entempesting  anew 
The  unfathomable  hell  within. 

Coleridge,  Pains  of  Sleep. 

entemplet  (en-tem'pl),  v.  t.  [<  enA  +  temple^.] 
To  enshrine. 

What  virtues  were  entempled  in  her  breast ! 

Chettle,  Dekker,  and  Saughton,  Patient  Grissel. 

entenciont,  n.     See  intention. 
entendt,  v.    An  obsolete  form  of  intend. 
entendert  (en-ten'der),  V.  t.    [<  e«-l  -1-  tender^.] 

1.  To  treat  tenderly ;  cherish;  succor. 

Virtue  alone  entenders  us  for  life : 

I  wrong  her  much  —  enten/lers  us  forever. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  ii.  525. 

2.  To  make  tender ;  soften ;  mollify. 

For  whatsoever  creates  fear,  or  makes  the  spirit  to  dwell 
in  a  righteous  sadness,  is  apt  to  entender  the  spirit,  and 
to  make  it  devoute  and  pliant  to  any  part  of  duty, 

Jer.  Taylor,  Holy  Living,  iv.  7. 
A  man  of  a  social  heart,  entendered  by  the  practice  of 
virtue,  is  awakened  to  the  moat  pathetic  emotions  by  every 
uncommon  instance  of  generosity. 

Goldsmith,  Cultivation  of  Taste. 

entendmentt,  n.    See  intendment. 

ententeti  n.  and  v.    See  intent. 

entente  cordiale  (on-tonf  k6r-di-al')-  [P., 
cordial  understanding:  entente,  understanding, 
intent ;  cordiale,  f  em.  of  cordial,  cordial :  see  in- 
tent, n.,  and  cordiaf]  Cordial  understanding; 
specifically,  in  politics,  the  friendly  relations 
existing  between  one  government  and  another. 
There  was  not  only  no  originality,  but  no  desire  for  it 
—  perhaps,  even  a  dread  of  it,  as  something  that  would 
break  the  entente  cordiale  of  placid  mutual  assurance. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  339. 

ententift,  ententiflyt.    See  intentive,  intentvoely. 

enteri  (en'tSr),  v.  [<  ME.  entren,  <  OF.  entrer, 
F.  entrer  =  Pr.  intrar,  entrar  =  Sp.  Pg.  entrar 
=  It.  entrare,  intrare,  <  L.  intrare,  go  into,  enter, 
<  intro,  to  the  inside,  within,  on  the  inside, 
contr.  abl.  of  "interna  (>  eompar.  interior,  in- 
ner: seefeterior),  <w!,  in(=E.  ml),  -I-  -ier,  corn- 
par,  suffix.    Cf .  inter^,  enter-,  inter-.]    I,  trans. 

1.  To  come  or  go  into;  pass  into  the  inside  or 
interior  of;  get  into,  or  come  within,  in  any 
manner:  as,  to  enter  a  house,  a  harbor,  or  a 
country;  a  sudden  thought  entered  his  mind. 

That  darkesome  cave  they  enter,  where  they  find 
That  cursed  man,  low  sitting  on  the  ground, 
Musing  full  sadly  in  his  suUein  mind. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  ix.  36. 

For  mischiefs  manifold,  and  sorceries  terrible 

To  enier  human  hearing.  Shale,  Tempest,  i.  2. 

The  ganison,  in  a  panic,  evacuated  the  fort,  and  the 

English  entered  it  without  a  blow.    Macaulay,  Lord  Clive. 

2.  To  penetrate  into;  pass  through  the  outer 
portion  or  surface  of;  pierce:  as,  the  post  en- 
tered the  soil  to  the  depth  of  a  foot. 
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Calf-like,  they  my  lowing  followd,  through 
Tooth'd  briers,  shai-p  furzes,  pricking  goss,  and  thorns, 
Which  enter'd  their  frail  shins.      Shak.,  Tempest,  iv.  1. 

3.  To  go  inside  of;  pass  through  or  beyond: 
as,  I  forbid  you  to  enter  my  doors. 

Alone  he  enter'd 
The  mortal  gate  o'  the  city.        Shak.,  Cor.,  ii.  2. 

4.  To  begin  upon;  make  a  beginning  of;  take 
the  first  step  in;  initiate:  as,  the  youth  has eji- 
tered  his  tenth  year ;  to  enter  a  new  stage  in  a 
journey. 

You  are  not  now  to  think  what's  beat  to  do, 

As  in  beginnings,  but  what  must  be  done, 

Being  thus  entered.  B.  Jonson,  Catiline,  iii.  3. 

5.  To  engage  or  become  involved  in ;  enlist  in; 
join ;  become  a  member  of :  as,  to  enter  the  legal 
profession,  the  military  service  or  army,  an  as- 
sociation or  society,  a  university,  or  a  college. 

You  love,  remaining  peacefully, 

To  hear  the  murmur  of  the  strife. 
But  enter  not  the  toil  of  life. 

Tennyson,  Margaret. 
The  person  who  entered  a  community  acquired  thereby 
a  share  in  certain  substantial  benefits. 

W.  E.  Heam,  Aryan  Household,  p.  131. 

He  entered  th  e  public  grammar  school  at  the  age  of  eight 

years.  0.  W.  Holmes,  Emerson,  i. 

6t.  To  initiate  into  a  business,  service,  society, 
or  method;  introduce. 

Come,  mine  own  sweetheart,  I  will  ent&r  thee : 
Sir,  I  have  brought  a  gentleman  to  Court. 

Chapman,  Bussy  d'Amboia,  1. 1. 
This  sword  but  shown  to  Csesar,  with  this  tidings. 
Shall  enter  me  with  him.         Shak.,  A.  and  C,  iv.  12. 
I'll  be  bold  to  erUer  these  gentlemen  in  your  acquain- 
tance. B.  Jonson,  Epicosne,  iii.  1. 
lam  glad  to  enter  you  into  the  art  of  fishing  by  catching 
a  Chub.                          /.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  68. 

7.  To  insert ;  put  or  set  in :  as,  to  enter  a  wedge ; 
to  enter  a  tenon  in  a  mortise ;  to  enter  a  fabric 
to  be  dyed  into  the  dye-bath. —  8.  To  set  down 
in  writing ;  make  a  record  of ;  enroll ;  inscribe : 
as,  the  clerk  entered  the  account  or  charge  in 
the  journal. 

Agues  and  fevers  are  entered  promiscuously,  yet  in  the 
few  bills  they  have  been  distinguished. 

Graunt,  Bills  of  Mortality. 

The  motion  was  ordered  to  be  entered  in  the  books,  and 
considered  at  a  more  convenient  time. 

Addison,  Cases  of  False  Delicacy. 

I  shall  not  enter  hia  name  till  my  purse  has  received 
notice  in  form.  Sheridan,  The  Uivala,  ii.  2. 

9.  To  cause  to  be  inscribed  or  enrolled ;  offer 
for  admission,  reception,  or  competition:  as, 
to  enter  one's  son  or  one's  self  at  college ;  to 
enter  a  friend's  name  at  a  club ;  to  enter  a  horse 
for  a  race. — 10.  To  report  at  the  custom-house, 
as  a  vessel  on  arrival  in  port,  by  delivering  a 
manifest :  as,  to  enter  a  ship  or  her  cargo. — 1 1 . 
In  law:  (a)  To  go  in  or  upon  and  take  posses- 
sion of,  as  lands.  See  entry,  (b)  To  place  in 
regular  form  before  a  court;  place  upon  the 
records  of  a  court:  as,  to  enter  a  writ,  an  order, 
or  an  appearance. 

Master  Fang,  have  you  entei'd  the  action? 

Shah,  2  Hen.  IV.,  ii.  1. 

13.  To  set  on  game;  specifically,  of  young  dogs, 
to  set  on  game  for  the  first  time. 

No  sooner  had  the  northern  carles  begun  their  hunts- 
up  but  the  Presbyterians  flock'd  to  London  from  all  quar- 
ters, and  were  like  hounds  ready  to  be  entred. 

Bp.  Racket,  Abp.  Williams,  ii.  143. 

Before  being  entered,  the  dogs  must  be  taught  to  lead 
quietly.  Dogs  of  Great  Britain  and  America,  p.  219. 

To  enter  a  bill  short,  in  banking,  to  note  down  in  a 
customer's  account  the  receipt,  due-date,  and  amount  of 
a  bill  not  yet  due,  but  which  has  been  paid  into  the  bank 
by  the  customer,  the  amount  being  carried  to  his  credit 
only  when  the  bill  has  been  honored. —  To  enter  lands, 
to  file  an  application  for  public  land  in  the  proper  land- 
office,  in  order  to  secure  a  prior  right  of  purchase. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  make  an  entrance,  entry, 
or  ingress ;  pass  to  the  interior ;  go  or  come 
from  without  inward :  used  absolutely  or  with 
in,  into,  on,  or  upon.    See  phrases  below. 

Full  grete  was  the  hataile  and  the  stour  mortall,  where 
as  these  wardes  of  Benoyk  were  entred,  and  medled  with 
their  enmyes.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  402. 

But  he  that  entereth  in  by  the  door  is  the  shepherd  df 
the  sheep.  John  x.  2. 

Will  you  vouchsafe  to  teach  a  soldier  terms 

Such  as  will  enter  at  a  lady's  ear. 

And  plead  his  love-suit  to  her  gentle  heart? 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  v.  2. 

Specifically — 3.  To  appear  upon  the  stage; 
come  into  view :  said  of  personages  in  a  drama, 
or  of  actors :  as,  enter  Lady  Macbeth,  reading  a 
letter. 

Back  fly  the  scenes,  and  enter  foot  and  horse. 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Horace,  II.  i.  316. 
3t.  To  begin ;  make  beginning. 
The  year  entering.  Evelyn. 
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Opityaud  shame,  ttot  they,  who  to  live  well  It  enterectomy  becomes  necessary  the  two  ends  of  the     Thow  sholdcst  haue  knowen  that  Clergye  can  and  con. 

Jinter  a  so  fair,  should  turn  aside !  bowel  should  always  be  united  with  a  Czemy  Lambert  su-            coined  more  thorugh  Eesoun ; 

Milton,  P.  L.,  XI.  630.  ture.  N.  Senn,  Med.  News,  XLVIII.  506.  For  Eesoun  wolde  haue  reherced  the  rijte  as  Clergye  saide. 
To  enter  into,  (a)  To  get  into  the  inside  or  Interior  of,  eilteremnloinn'hnlnrpip  ('fiTi-tfi-rfiTi"i-nloin-  Ac  lor  thine  en^emic^yn^  here  artow  forsake, 
or  within  the  external  inclosure  or  covering  of ;  penetrate:  fal'6-sel )  "  K  Gr  ^^^^^^  infestine  +  OTi  •^'^"  Plowman  (B),  xi,  406. 
Although  we  know  the  Christian  faith  and  allow  of  it,  enivloonla  V  1  +  ftr  ha^ak6c  tlifi  navfil'  +  ariln'  entero-.  [The  oombining  form  {enter-  before 
yet  in  this  respect  we  are  but  entering ;  entered  we  are  ^r^' "?  ^tJ'JI  ^  W°"4'f  ?  ^^^  "?;y,^^'  ^  "'^^  a  vowel)  of  Gr-  hrepov :  see  enteron.']  An  ele- 
not  into  the  visible  Church  before  our  admittance  by  the  tumor.]  In  surg.,  hernia  of  the  umbilicus,  with  I,pT  i"'' "  rds  of  Greek  origin  siemfvin?  '  in- 
door of  Baptism.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  lii.  1.  protrusion  of  the  omentum  and  intestines.  ™®?'^  ^°,  ^o^os  oi  ureeis  ongm,  sigmtying  in- 
(4)  To  engage  in:  as,  to e»«er  into  business.  enterer  (eu't6r-er),  ».     One  who  enters.                enteScele  fen'te-ro-sel)   »      t<  Qt  eiTepoid?,,, 

The  original  project  of  discovery  had  been  entered  into        H  any  require  any  other  little  booke  meet  to  enter     ,  j°  „ ;„+„„+;^"n  'j.  ^M„  *+„„„„  n  '  T^  /.,».„    „ 

with  indefinite  expectations  of  gain.  chUdren;  the  Schoole  of  Vertue  is  one  of  the  principall     <  i^^fov,  intestine,  +  KpAv,  tumor.]     In  SUrg.,  a 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  9.  *°d  easiest  for  the  first  enterers,  being  full  of  precepts  of    hernial  tumor,  in  any  situation,  whose  contents 

(c)  To  be  or  become  initiated  In :  comprehend.             v  "iuilitie  and  such  as  children  will  soone  learne  and  take     are  a  portion  of  the  intestines. 

.                   it,                    .       ,  ■  ^        J.    .      „    ,         '  a  delight  m.                     Baftees  £ooJ;  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  cxiu.  -Titornpoli^  rfin'tp  rn  «!S'li>^   n      r<  pr)tj-rnri'lj>  4- 

As  soon  as  they  once  entered  into  a  taste  of  pleasure,  „„4._  a       .           r/      ^        ■    ^       -■      a     i           n      ellTieroceilC  (.en  le-ro-se  iiK;,  a.    \\  enzeroceie  f 

politeness,  and  magnificence,  they  fell  into  a  thousand  SniiSraOWt,  »•     l<.  enter- +  flow.]     A  Channel.       .ic.']    Pertaining  to  or  affected  with  enterocele. 

violences,  conspiracies,  and  divisions.  These  Hands  are  severed  one  from  another  by  a  narrow  enterOChloropliyl,  enterOCMorophvU  (en'te- 

^ddison.  Travels  in  Italy,  mierytow  of  the  Sea  betweene.                                              ro-klo'ro-fil),  m.     [NL.,  <  Gr.  £vTEpov,  intestine. 

He  entered  freely  into  the  distresses  and  personal  .feel-  ^     .     ,       ^  ^;."''"'*'  f.  of  Camden  s  Britain  II.  215.      ^  ^^^^  ■cMorophylluni,  chlorophyl.]     A  form  of 

mgsofhismen.                 P^cott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  14.  enteric  (en-ter'ik),  a.    l<  Gi:  evrepiKdg,  <  evrepov,     chlorophyl  which  occurs  in  a^mals. 

W  To  deal  with  or  treat  fully  of,  as  a  subject,  by  way  of  intestine :  see  enteron.']    Belonging  to  the  m-  enterocholecvstotomv  f en"te-r6-kol"e-sis-tot'- 

fS^Slto^^^x'imfne''"'  '^^  ""^^    "'^^  '"^"^^  "'  l^f^f ^^tl '^^^'^^TV    Specifically,  in  .o«;.:  (a)  Hav-  Tmf)°Tif(|*°l°.'^i%tt^^^ 
Borutmy  mio ,  examine.  ing  an  enteron  or  intestine  ;  enterate  :  opposed  to  anen-     ;„,    ''    „   „-,     t„  .,,„„    „  ■,>i„o+;«  n-A.iT.o+;«,i -r^^^ 
I  cannot  now  emter  into  the  particulars  of  my  travels.  terous.    (fi)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  enteron,  or  to  the  en-     tommy,  q. -v. ^    insar^.,  aplastic  operamon  pro- 
Gray,  Letters,  I.  240.  doderm,  which  primitively  forms  the  enteron :  opposed  to    viding  a  passage  from  the  gall-Dladder  into  the 
Into  the  merits  of  these  we  have  hardly  entered  at  aU  ?^™  ■  ^'  ^rderic  tube,  the  alimentary  canal  or  digestive     intestine. 

Brougham.  |r^^t;^«™e«™ walls;  ertericappendages.-Entericfever.  EnteroCCela (en"te-ro-se'la),  ».  i>?.     [NL.,neut. 

(e)  To  be  an  ingredient  in;  form  a  constituent  part  in:  pntpriTifffp^'tirTi^o-'i  «  ^rVArhal  n  cf  Pnfpr  r,  ^     Pl-  of  enteromlus:   see  enterocoBle.]     In  Hux- 

as,  lead  entersir^o  the  composition  of  pewter.  T  ffict  of  co^g'  or  g^nj  ^,    nserling      !??'«  olaBsification  (1874),  a  series  of  deutero- 

^^S^^tf^'S^^^ZZ:^1^7J'^'^to''^.  registering,  etc.- St.'The'ope^g'or  place  ft    iXSiratX'echL'^oZm^^^^^^^^ 

mon  discourse.   Addison,  Kemarks  on  Italy  (Bohn),  1. 393.  which  one  enters ;  entrance.                                    enterocosie,  as  tne  ecmnoaerms,  cnseiognams, 

.            ^\        h  ■•"'•'■  t  „    V.     J  i    iu              J  1 -u    1,             enteropneustans,  moUusks,  braohiopods,  and 

To  enter  Into  recognizances,  in  Jaw,  to  become  bound  .™  9™*!"  hem  chaced  to  the  see,  and  hilde  hem  so     _.nV,„TS„„„i„„n  '  -•  oTmnsfid  to  ,S^*iw».7«  and 

under  a  penalty,  by  a  written  obiigation  before  a  court  of  ^horte  in  the  entnn^e  to  the  shippes  that  ther  were  of     proDaDly  polyzoans .  opposea  to  bCIUZOCmia  ana 

record,  to  do  a  specified  act,  as  to  appear  in  court,  keep  "^"^  ^1*'"  "■'"■^  drowned  the  haluendell  or  more.                     Mipieoela. 

the  peace,  pay  a  debt,  or  the  like.— To  enter  on  or  av     •      •                    Jl^^rf™  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  602.  gnterocoele  (eu'te-ro-sel),  ».     [<  NL.  enterocos- 

upon.   (a)  To  begin ;  make  a  beginning  of ;  set  out  on :  3t.  A  beginning.                                                            ly^g  adj.,  <  Gr.  ivrep'ov,  intestine,  +  koI?mc,  hol- 

as,  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  an  ofilce.  The  enterings  and  endings  of  wars.                                      low,  Koaia,  beUy.]     That  kind  of  body-oavity 

To  take  the  childe  for  a  chaunse  &  his  choise  moder,  Sir  P.  Sidney  (Arbor's  Eng.  Garner,  I.  306).     ^^  eoeloma  which  is  proper  to  the  Actinozoa; 

And  euyn  into^g^pt^entr.  ™^his  wa^  entering  (en't6r-ing),  p.  a,     [Ppr  of  enter,  v.]    the  somatic  or  perivisceral  cavity  of  an  actino- 

We  are  now  going  to  enter  upon  a  new  scene  of  events.  SoTeiTof  t^Ct  wl^^n  H  is  smallT,^n^°a    l"^""'  T'l^^T  °^  *^'  mtermesenteric  cham- 

Sterne  Tristram  Shandy  vi  20  I^rocess  ot  tne  tront  When  it  IS  small,  terming  a    fcers  collectively,  made  one  with  the  gastric  or 

I  protest,  Clara,  I  shall  begin  to  think  you  are  seriously  i'**^^„^f  °i°"XJS,  w.lT''  ™^''^™  °*  *^^     proper  enteric  cavity  by  means  of  a  common 

resolved  to  miej- on  your  probation.  eye,  as  in  many  Sj/OTewpptera.                                  axial  chamber.     See  ^ciiwo^oa,  and  extract  un- 

Sheridan,  The  Duenna,  iii.  3.  entermg-cnisel  (en't6r-ing-ohiz"el),  n.      See    der  otenophoran,  n. 
(J)  To  begin  to  treat  or.  deal  with,  as  a  subject,  by  way  chisel^.                                  ~-              „            ,             enterocoelic  (en"te-r6-se'lik),  a.     [<.  enteroccele 
of  discussion,  argument,  and  the  like.— To  enter  with  enteriug-ule  (en'ter-ing-fil),  n.    See  filei.            +  ^gi    Same  as  enteroccelotts. 
a  superior,  in  Seots  law,to  take  from  a  superior  a  charter  entering-port  (en't6r-ing-p6rt),  n.     A  port  cut        j.^,,.  ,.*(,..  -nace  beins  enterocmlic  in  oriein 
S  Lu^d by  deaths s°ile  ™'''' '"'  '  *'"^' "' '"'°"  down  to  tlie  level  of  the  g^n-deek,  for  the  eon-       "^"'^ '""'' '^'^^  "''"^ '"''™°''1?aT„,",Txxvn.  334. 
enter^t,  v.  t.    See  inter^.'  venienee  of  persons  entering  and  leaving  a  ship,  enterocoelous  (en"te-ro-se'lus),  a.     [<  NL.  en- 
enter^t,  «!.    An  obsolete  form  of  e»Wre.  enteritic  (en-te-rit  ik),  a.     [<  enteritis  +  -«c.]     teroccelus:  see  enteroccele.]     1.  Being  or  con- 
enter-.    [<  ME.  enter-,  entre-,  <.  OP.  entre-,  P.  Pertaining  to  enteritis.                                          stituting  an  enteroccele:  as,  an  enterocoelous 
entre-  =  Sp.  Pg.  mtre-  =  It.  inter-,  <  L.  inter-,  <  enteritis  (en-te-ri  tis),  n.     [NL.,  <  Gr.  evrepov,    cavity  or  formation.— 3.  Having  an  entero- 
w/er,  between :  see  inter-.]    A  prefix  immedi-  mtestme  (see  enieroa),  + -«fos.]    mpathol.,iii-    ecele;  pertaining  to  the  .Bn^erocoste;  as,  an  en- 
atelv  of  French  origin,  but  ultimately  of  Latin  nammation  of  the  intestines,  in  recent  usage  it  de-    urocoelous  animal. 

.,™'Jj-,    „j™«jj!„j«™  ?!,„+„•„.,«;.   „„™„   „„   .•„*™.  notes  inflammation  of  the  mucous  and  submucous  tissue,  o-+Q~~~ois+{a    /■ot.//+q -rS  Vn  ^^'^■ia^     «        nvTT,     < 

OTigin,  Signifying  '^between':  same  as  mier--.  and  not  of  the  serous  or  peritoneal  coat.  Mmendoententis.  enterocolitis   (en  te-ro-ko-li  tis),   re.      [NL.,  < 

Though  formerly  the  regular  representative  in  English  of  />Ti+ai.lj-i£!C!i  ii  t     ^<  i>tifi>r  -(-  Koo  1    ToWaarmi      Gr.  evTEoov,  mtestme,  +  KoAov,  the  colou,  + -Jns.J 

the  Latin  inter;-,  and  used  as  an  English  formative  evenin  ®?^-^i?^.^^„^^' ^^  \  oSlo'r'    TimAe\                             In  patJiol,  inflammation  of  the  Small  intestine 

composition  with  native  English  words  (as  in  enterJatAe,  tuaUy,  come  m  contact.     Jjav%es.                              nTidthB  colon 

enterhraid,  enterflow,  etc.),  enter-  has  given  way  to  the  And  water  'nointing  with  cold-moist  the  brims           ™*!»»Vr.«.o*i!»ii«  /o-.,*+o  -..x  =5='+;;  osn  „      r/  n,. 
Latin  form  inter-,  and  now  remains  in  only  a  few  words,  Of  th'  enter-hissing  turning  globes  extreams,               enxerocysioceie  ^en  te-ro-sis  to-sei;,  m.    \K  ur. 
as  enterprise,  entertain,  etc.,  where  its  force  as  a  prefix  is  Tempers  the  heat.                                                           evrepov,  intestine,  +  Kvartg,  bladder,  +  K^y^?!,  tu- 
not  felt.    See  inter-.  Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  i.  2.     mor.]     In  surg.,  a  hernia  formed  by  the  blad- 
entera,  «.    Plural  ot  enteron.  enter-knowt,  v.  t.     [<  enter-  +  Mow.]    To  be    der  and  a  portion  of  the  intestine. 
enteradenography   (en-te-rad-e-nog'ra-fl),   ».  mutually  acquainted  with.    Davies.                    Enterodelat  (enne-ro-de'la),  m.  pi.  [NL.,neut. 
[<  Gr.  evrepm,    mtestme.  +  aA?v    a  gland    +  ^^^^/^^^^^^^    .  .  to  e«(er-inow  my  good  God,  and  his    pl-  of  enterodelus:   see  enterodelous.]    In  Eh- 
-yprnjiui,  <  ypm^eiv,  write.]     A  description  of  or  y^^^^^^  Angels  and  Saints.                                                renberg's  system  (1836),  a  division  of  his  Infu- 
treatise  upon  the  intestinal  glands.  Bp.  Hall,  invisible  World,  Pref.     goria  polygastrica,  containing  those  infusorians 
enteradenology  (en-te-rad-e-nol'o-ji),  «.      [<  enterlacet,  v.  t.    An  obsolete  form  of  interlace,    which  have  an  alimentary  canal  with  oral  and 
Gr.  ivrepov,  intestine,  +  adTiv,  a  gland,  +  -Aoyia,  guterinett,  entermetingt.     See  entermit,  enter-    anal  orifices:  opposed  to  Anentera. 
<  Myeiv,  speak:  see  -ology.]    That  branch  of  „jj^„„.                                                                   enterodelous  (en"te-r6-de'lus),  a.     [<  NL.  en- 
anatomy^  which  relates  to  the  intestinal  glands,  entermewer  (6n't6r-mii-6r),  «.     [<  enter-  +     Urodelus,<Gv.ivTepbv,'mt6stme,  +  6^7iOC,ma,ni- 
enteralgia  (en-te-ral'ji-a),  n.     [NL.,  <  Gr.  ev-  „jgj(,g^^  <  mew,  change.]    In  falconry,  a  hawk    fest.]    Having  an  intestine,  as  an  infusorian; 
repm,  intestine,  +  0/.70C,   pam.]     In  pathol,  gradually  changing  the  color  of  its  feathers,     of  or  pertaining  to  the  Enterodela. 
neuralgia  of  the  intestines.  commonly  in  the  second  year.                              enterodynia  (en"te-r6-din'i-a),  n.     [NL.,  <  Gr, 
enteralgy  (en'te-ral-ji),  ».    Same  as  enieratea.  jsror  must  you  expect  fromhigh  antiquity  the  distinctions    ivrepov,  intestine,  >  od{w9,  pain.]     la  pathol, 
enterate  (en  te-rat),  a.      [<  enteron  +  -ate'-.]  of  Byass  and  Eamage  Hawks,  of  Sores  and  JSntermeMiers.      pain  in  the  intestine. 

Having  an  enteron ;  provided  with  an  alimen-  Sir  r.  Browne,  Misc.  Tracts,  Ko.  5.  entero-epiplocele  (en"te-T6-e-pip'16-sel),  n. 

tary  canal :  opposed  to  araemteroMS.  entermitt,  entermett,  v.     [ME.  entermitten,  en-    [More  correctly   *enterepiplocele  (at!  enterepi. 

It  is,  I  think,  desirable  to  keep  one's  mind  open  to  the  termetten,  entremeten,  <  OP.  entremetre,  P.  en-    plomphalocele),  <  Gr.  hrrepov,  intestine,  +  e-jn.- 

possibility  that  anenterous  parasites  are  not  necessarily  tremettre  =  Pr.  entremetre  =  Sp.  Pg.  entremeter    ■K~AoK^7i.Ji,  a  rupture  of  the  omentum,  <  eir'mTMOv, 

modifications  of  free,  e«tem|Micestors^^  ^^^^^^       ^^^  ^  jj._  in^^amettere,  interpose,  <  ML.  Hntramit-    omentum,  +  k^^,  tumor.]    In  swr^.,  a  hernia 

.     ,    ..           J     .-y     J       I'l  .1,    -1    m  't.  j.1.  <ere  (also  intermittere),  put  in  among,  mingle,    which  contains  a  part  of  the  intestine  and  a 

enterbathet,  «>.  <;    [.<  enter- +  bathe.]    To  bathe  <_  j^_\ntra,  ynthin  (inter,  among),  -i-  mittere,    part  of  the  omentum. 

mutually,    navies.                  ^^^_^  ^  ^^^^^  p^^. .   ggg  mission,  and  cf .  intermit.]    I.  enterogastritis  (enne-ro-gas-tri'tis),  n.   [NL., 

And,  rapt  with  joy,  them  entJrbathe  -with  tears.  trans.  Reflexively,  to  interpose  (one's  self  in  a     <  Gr.  evrepov,  intestine,  +  yaxjriip,  beUy,  + -iUs : 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii. ,  The  Handy-Crafts,  matter) ;  concern  (one's  self  with  a  thmg) :  with    see  gastritis.]     In  pathol.,  inflammation  of  the 

enterbraidt. «.  *.    \<.  enter- +  lraid.]    To  inter-  withovof.                                                               stomach  and  bowels.         .        ,^ 

lace.     Davies.  Heiscoupablethaten«re)ne«i«AAimormellithhimwi(A  enterOgaStrOCOle  (en''te-ro-gas'tro-sel),  n.     [< 

,.,.-•     ^   ",    -L.      ..a..,,      ir,     iji  such  thing  as  aperteyneth  not  unto  him.                              (Jj   Ivrepov,  intestine,  +  yacriip,  bellv.  +  /o^^. 

^llntX'^^TJ^^Z'^'I.^o^^^'  CAa«er,  Tale  of  MeUbeus,  p.  178.     ^^or.]'^  In  S«r^.,  aA  abdominal  hernia.            ' 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Handy-Crafts.  ,  Noghte  for  to  leuesumtyme  gastely  ocupacyone and  em-  enterography  (en-te-rog'ra-fi),  n.     [<  Gr.  ivre- 

enterclose  (en't6r-kl5s),  n.     [<  OP.  entreelos,  a  ^.^eXn^^ft^ir^lTS  anV|^'d'r?wTyfgro'f'£    po.,  inf^st^iieTI  -ypa^ia°<  h4uv,  w^te.]    The 

partition,  separation,  inclosure,  <  ML.  inter-  seruauntes.    Hampole,  Prose  Treatises  (E.  E.  T.  s.),  p.  28.    anatomical  description  of  the  mtestmes. 

clusus,  pp.  of  intercludere,  inclose,  <  L.  inter,  H    intrans.  To  concern  one's  self  (with   a  enterohemorrhage  (en"te-r6-hem'o--raj),ji.    [< 

between,  +  claudere,  shut,  close:  see  close\  thing);  have  to  do;  interpose;   intermeddle:    Gr.   evrepov,  intestme,   +    aifioppayca,   hemor- 

cZoseS.]  In  arcfc.,  a  passage  between  two  rooms,  with  0/.                                                                    rhage.]    In  jjat^io?.,  hemorrhage  m  the  mtes- 

or  a  passage  leading  from  a  door  to  the  hall.  Ye  shull  swere  neuer  to  enterawte  0/ that  arte,  and  I    tines;  enterorrhagia. 

enterdealt  (en'ter-del),  m.     See  interdeal.  will  that  ye  be  confessed  and  take  youre  penaunce  so  that  enteronydrocele  (en'^te-ro-M  dro-sel),   n.      [< 

enterectomy  (en-te-rek'to-mi),  TO.  [<Gr.  forepov,  youre  soules  be  not  darapned.    itfcrfrn  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  39.     Gr.  evrepov,  intestine,  +  idup  (t.5/5-),  water,  + 
intestine,  +  e/crou|,  cutting  out.]    In  SMrg'.,  re- entermittingt,  entermetingt,  «•     [Verbal  n.     /c^A;?,  tumor:  see  %drocete.]    In  sMrgr.,  intestinal 

moval  of  a  portion  of  the  intestine.         -  of  entermit,  v.]    Intermeddling ;  interference,      hernia  complicated  with  hydrocele. 


enteio-iscMocele 

entero-ischiocele  (en'te-ro-is'ki-o-sel),  n. 
[More  correctly  *enterischiocele,  <  Gf.  hrrepov, 
intestine,  +  laxi-ov,  ischium,  +  /c^X??,  tumor.] 
In  sura.,  isehiatie  hernia  formed  of  intestine. 

enterolite,  enterolith  (en'te-ro-lit,  -lith),  n. 
[<  Gr.  ivrepov,  intestine,  +  A/Sof/a  stone.]  An 
intestinal  concretion  or  calculus :  a  term  which 
embraces  all  those  concretions  which  resemble 
stones  generated  in  the  stomach  and  bowels. 
Bezoars  are  enterolites. 

enterolittaiasis  (en"te-r9-li-tM'a-sis),  n.    [Nil., 

<  enterolith  +  -jasts.]  Jxipathoi.,  the  formation 
of  intestinal  concretions. 

enterolithic  (en'te-ro-lith'ik),  a.  [<  enterolith 
+  -ic]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  an  en- 
terolite :  as,  an  enterolithic  concretion. 

enterology  (en-te-rol'6-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  ivrepov, 
intestine,  +  -?Loyia,  <  Ttiystv,  speak:  see  -ologyJ] 
The  science  of  the  intestines  or  the  viscera; 
what  is  known  concerning  the  internal  organs. 

enteromerocele  (en'te-ro-me'ro-sel),  n.  [<  Gr. 
ivrepov,  intestine,  +  MVP^S,  thigh,  +  K^Xt/,  tumor.] 
In  surg.,  femoral  hernia  containing  intestine. 

enteromesenteric  (en"te-r6-mez-en-ter'ik),  a. 
[<  Gr.  ivrepov,  intestine, "+  /jeaevreptov,  mesen- 
tery, +  -jc]  Pertaining  to  the  mesentery  and 
the  intestines.— Enteromesenteric  fever,  enteric  or 
typhoid  fever. 

Enteromorphat  (eu"te-ro-m6r'fa),  n.  [Nil.,  < 
Gr.  evrepov,  intestine,  ■\-  (iop(j>ri,  form.]  A  genus 
of  green  marine  algSB.  its  principal  forms  are  now 
referred  to  Ulva  enteromorpha.  This  has  linear  or  lanceo- 
late fronds  composed  of  two  layers  of  cells,  which  often 
separate,  forming  a  tube.  It  is  common  in  all  paxts  of  the 
world. 

enteromphalus,  enteromphalos  (en-te-rom'- 
fa-lus,  -los),  n. ;  pi.  enteromphali  (-li).  [NL.,  < 
Gfr.  evrepov,  intestine,  +  o/ifaUg,  the  navel.]  In 
surg.,  an  umbilical  hernia  filled  with  intestine. 

enteron  (en'te-ron),  n. ;  pi.  entera  (-ra).     [NL., 

<  Gr.  ivrepov,  intestine,  usually  ivrepa,  the  en- 
trails, guts,  intestines,  neut.  of  *ivTepog  (=  L. 
'interns,  the  assumed  base  of  interior :  see  in- 
terior, enter),  <  £v,  =  E.  i»l,  -I-  -repog,  compar. 
suffix.]  lazodl.  and  anat,  the  intestine,  alimen- 
tary canal,  or  digestive  space  which  is  primi- 
tively derived  from  the  endoderm,  including  its 
annexes  and  appendages,  but  excluding  any  di- 
gestive space  which  is  primitively  derived  from 
an  ingrowth  of  ectoderm  (stomodffium  or  proc- 
todsBum).  In  its  original  undifferentiated  state  the  en- 
teron is  called  archenteron ;  in  any  subsequent  changed 
state,  metenteron,  the  intestine  of  ordinary  language. — 
CephaUc  enteron.    See  cephalic. 

enteroparalysis  (en''te-r6-pa-ral'i-sis),  n. 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  ivrepov,  intestine,  +  wapaTivaig,  pa- 
ralysis.] Jnpathol.,  paralysis  of  the  intestines. 

enteropathy  (en-te-rop'a-thi),  n.  [<  Gr.  ivre- 
pov, intestine,  +  ndBoi,  suffering.]  In  pathol., 
disease  of  the  intestines. 

enteroperistole  (en"te-r6-pe-ris'to-le),TO.  [NL., 

<  Gr.  ivrepov,  intestine,  +  nepiaroTi^,  taken  in 
sense  of  '  constriction '  with  reference  to  the 
related  peristaltic,  q.  v.,  <  irepwriXkeiv,  wrap 
around,  <  Trepi,  around,  -I-  areTiAscv,  send.]  In 
surg.,  constriction  or  obstruction  of  the  intes- 
tines, from  a  cause  which  acts  either  within  the 
abdomen  or  without  it,  as  strangulated  hernia. 

enteroplasty  (en'te-ro-plas-ti),  n.  [<  Gr.  iv- 
repov, intestine,  -f-  nhiaTog,  verbal  adj.  of  wTida- 
aeiv,  form.]  In  surg.,  a  plastic  operation  for 
the  restoration  of  an  injured  intestine. 

Enteropneusta  (en"te-rop-nus'ta),  n.pl.    [NL., 

<  Gr.  ivrepov,  intestine,  +  'itvevctS;  (cf.  nvev- 
GTCKdg),  verbal  adj.  of  Trvelv,  breathe.]  A  group 
of  animals  of  uncertain  position,  related  to  the 
tunicates,  and  constituted  by  the  genus  Bala- 
noglossus  alone.    See  cut  under  Balanoglossus. 

enteropneustal  (eu"te-rop-niis'tal),  a.  [<  En^ 
teropneusta  +  -al.2  (3i  or  pertaining  to  the  En- 
teropneusta,  or  to  Balanoglossus. 

enteroraphy,  n.    See  enterorrliaphy. 

enterorrhagia  (en'''te-ro-ra'ji-a),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  ivrepov,  intestine,  +  -payia,  <  piryvvvai,  break. 
Cf.  hemorrhage^  In  pathol.,  intestinal  hemor- 
rhage. 

enterorrhaphia  (en^te-ro-ra'fi-a),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  Ivrepov,  intestine,  -f-  ^a^7,  a  seam,  suture,  < 
jidwreLv,  sew.]  In  surg.,  the  operation  of  sew- 
ing up  the  intestine  where  it  has  been  cut  or 
lacerated,  as  by  a  stab  or  gun-shot  wound.  It  is 
now  occasionally  performed  with  success  in  cases  where 
surgical  interference  was  formerly  deemed  impracticable, 

enterorrhapMc  (en'te-ro-raf'ik),  a.  [<  enteror- 
rhaphy  +  -ic]  Pertaining  to  enterorrhaphy : 
as,  an  enterorrhaphic  operation. 

enterorrhaphy,  enteroraphy  (en-te-ror'a-fi), 
n.     [<  Gr.  ivrepov,  intestine,  -I-  paf^,  a  sewing, 

<  pdirreiv,  sew.]     Same  as  enterorrhaphia. 
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enterorrhoea  (en"te-r6-re'a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  tv-  interprendere,  undertake,  <  L.  inter,  among,  + 
repov  intestine,  +  poia,  a  flow,  <  pelv,  flow.]  prercdere,  jjrefeenrfere,  take  in  hand.  See  oppre- 
-         -   -         -      •  "^^ hend,  comprehend,  reprehend,  apprentice,  prize\ 


In  pathol.,  undue  increase  of  the  mucous  secre 
tion  of  the  intestines. 

enterosarcocele  (en"te-r6-sar'ko-sel),  n.  [< 
Gr.  ivrepov,  intestine,  -t-  adp^  {capn-),  flesh,  -t- 
KTj'ATi,  tumor.]  In  surg.,  intestinal  hernia  com- 
plicated with  sareocele. 

enteroscheocele  (en-te-ros'kf-o-sel),  n.    [<  Gr. 

ivrepov,  intestine,  +  oaxeov,  scrotum,  _+  Kt/lri, 
tumor.]     In  surg.,  scrotal  hernia  consisting  of 
intestine. 
enterostenosis  (en'te-ro-ste-no'sis),  n.     [NL., 

<  Gr.  ivrepov,  intestine,  +  arevaacg,  a  straiten- 
ing, <  (TTEvof,  narrow,  strait.]  la  pathol.,  stric- 
ture of  the  intestines. 

enterosyphilis  (en^'te-ro-sifi-lis),  n.  [<  Gr. 
ivrepov,  intestine,  +  ffL.  syphilis.']  In  pathol., 
a  syphilitic  affection  of  the  intestine. 

enterotome  (en'te-ro-tom),  ».  [<  Gr.  Ivrepov, 
intestine,  +  To/iSg",  cutting,  <  ri/iveiv,  cut.]  An 
instrument  for  slitting  intestines  in  dissection 
of  the  bowels,  and  for  other  purposes,  it  is  a 
pair  of  scissors,  with  one  blade  longer  than  the  other  and 
hoolced,  so  that  the  hook  catches  and  holds  the  intestine 
while  the  instrument  cuts. 

enterotomy  (en-te-rot'o-mi),  n.  [<  Gr.  ivrepov, 
intestine,  +  To,u^,"a  cutting.  Cf.  anatomy.']  1. 
In  anat.,  dissection  of  the  bowels  or  intestines. 
—  2.  In  surg.,  incision  of  the  intestine,  as  in 
the  operation  for  artificial  anus,  or  for  the  re- 
moval of  an  obstruction. 

Enterozoa  (en"te-ro-zd'a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of 
enterozoon.]  1.  Same  as  Entozoa  (h). —  2.  A 
synonym  of  Metazoa;  the  whole  of  the  second 
grade  of  animals,  being  those  which,  except- 
ing anenterous  worms,  have  an  intestine  or 
enteron,  as  distinguished  from  the  Plastidozoa 
(Protozoa).     [Little  used.]    E.  S.  Lankester. ' 

enterozoan  (en"te-ro-z6'an),  n.  [<  Enterozoa 
+  -an.]  One  of  tlie  Enterozoa,  as  an  intestinal 
worm ;  a  metazoan. 

enterozoon  (eu"te-ro-z6'on),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  iv- 
repov, intestine,  "+  C,(fov,  an  animal.]  One  of 
the  Enterozoa;  an  enterozoan. 

The  individual  Enterozoon  is  not  a  single  cell ;  it  is  an 
aggregate  of  a  higher  order,  consisting  essentially  of  a 
digestive  cavity  around  which  two  layers  of  cells  are  dis- 
posed. E.  R.  Lankester,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  830. 

enterparlancet  (en-ter-par'lans),  n.  [<  enter- 
+  parlance.]  Parley ;  mutual  talk  or  discus- 
sion; conference. 

During  the  e7iterparlance  the  Scots  discharged  against 
the  English,  not  without  breach  of  the  laws  of  the  field. 

Sir  J.  Bayward. 

enterparlet  (en't6r-parl),  n.  A  parley;  a  con- 
ference.   Jiichardson. 

And  therefore  doth  an  enterparle  exhort ; 
Persuades  him  leave  that  unbeseeming  place. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars,  ii. 

enterpartf,  entrepartt,  v.  t.   [ME.  enterparten, 

<  enter-  +  parten,  part.]    To  share ;  divide. 

It  is  frendes  right,  soth  for  to  sayn. 
To  entreparten  wo,  as  glad  desport. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  i.  692. 

enterpasst,  v.  t.     [ME.  enterpassen,  enUrpassen, 

<  OF.  entrepasser,  pass,  meet,  encounter,  <  en- 
tre,  between,  +  passer,  pass :  see  pass,  v.]  To 
pass ;  meet ;  encounter. 

He  was  a  goode  knyght  and  hardy,  and  Gawein  hym 
smote  in  entirpassinge  thourgh  the  helme  to  the  senile. 
Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  407. 

enterpassantt,  a.  [ME.  enterpassaunt,  <  OF. 
entrepassant,  ppr.  of  entrepasser,  pass:  see  en- 
terpass.]    Passing;  encountering. 

And  Boors  enterpassaunt  hit  hym  on  the  helme  with 
his  swerde  so  fiercely  that  he  hente  on  his  horse  croupe. 
Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  li.  329. 

enterpendantt,  a.  [ME.,  also  enterpendaunt ;  by 
error  for  * enterprendant,  <  OP.  entreprendant, 
equiv.  to  entreprenant,  enterprising,  bold:  see 
enterpreignant.]  Enterprising;  adventurous; 
bold. 

Ffor  the  kynge  Ventres  was  a  noble  knyght,  and  hardy 
and  enterpendaunt.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  177. 

enterplead,  enterpleader.  See  interplead,  in- 
terpleader. 
enterpreignantt,  a.  [ME.  entrepreignant,  <  OF. 
entreprenant,  also  entreprendant  (see  enterpen- 
dant),  enterprising,  ppr.  of  entreprendre,  under- 
take: see  enterprise.]  Enterprising;  adventur- 
ous; bold. 

A  full  good  knight  was,  gentile  and  wurthy, 
EntrepreigTiantf  coragious  and  hardy. 

Som.  ofPartenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2504. 

enterprise  (en'tSr-priz),  n.  [Formerly  also  ejt- 
terprize  (cf.  the  simple  pmei) ;  <  OF  entreprise, 
also  entreprinse  (P.  entreprise),  an  enterprise,  < 
entrepris,  pp.  of  entreprendre,  undertake,  <  ML. 


Cf.  emprise.]  1.  An  undertaking;  something 
projected  and  attempted ;  particularly,  an  ym- 
dertaking  of  some  importance,  or  one  requiring 
boldness,  energy,  or  perseverance. 

Alone  shall  I  bere  the  strokes  and  dedes, 
For  alone  I  haue  take  this  entrepriee. 

Bom.  OfPartenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  4685. 
Their  hands  cannot  perform  their  enterprise.   Job  v.  12. 
■    Enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment, 
With  this  regard,  their  currents  turn  awry. 
And  lose  the  name  of  action.   Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  1. 
New  enterprises  and  ceaseless  occupation  were  the  ali- 
ment of  that  restless  and  noble  spirit. 

/.  D' Israeli,  Amen,  of  Lit.,  II.  259. 

2.  An  adventurous  and  enterprising  spirit; 
disposition  or  readiness  to  engage  in  undertak- 
ings of  difficulty,  risk,  or  danger,  or  which  re- 
quire boldness,  promptness,  and  energy. 

He  possessed  industry,  penetration,  courage,  vigilance, 
and  enterprise.  Hume. 

The  unbought  grace  of  life,  the  cheap  defence  of  nations, 
the  nurse  of  manly  sentiment  and  heroic  enterprise,  is  gone. 
Burke,  Rev.  in  France. 
Gift  enterprise.  See  gift.  =Syn.  1.  Adventure,  venture, 
attempt,  effort,  endeavor.— 2.  Energy,  activity,  alertness. 
enterprise  (en'ter-priz),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  en- 
terprised,  ppr.  enterprising,  [Formerly  also  en- 
terprize ;  \  enterprise,  n.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  un- 
dertake ;  attempt  to  perform  or  bring  about. 
[Obsolete  or  archaic] 

But  rather  gan  in  troubled  mind  devize 
H'ow  she  that  Ladies  libertie  might  enterprize. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  xii.  28. 

The  men  of  Kent,  Surrey,  and  part  of  Essex,  enterprised 
the  Seige  of  Colchester,  nor  gave  over  till  they  won  it. 

Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  v. 

You  enterprised  a  railroad  through  the  valley,  you 
blasted  its  rocks  away,  and  heaped  thousands  of  tons  of 
shale  into  its  lovely  stream.  Bushin,  Sesame  and  Lilies,  ii 

2t.  To  essay;  venture  upon. 

Only  your  heart  he  dares  not  enterprise. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Dancing. 

3t.  To  give  reception  to ;  entertain. 
In  goodly  garments  that  her  well  became, 
Fayre  marching  forth  in  honourable  wize, 
TTirn  at  the  threshold  mett  and  well  did  enterprize. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  ii.  14. 

4t.  To  attack,  as  with  a  malady;  overcome. 

When  thei  herde  Merlin  thus  speke,  thei  were  so  hevy 
and  so  pensef  that  thei  wiste  not  what  to  say  ne  do.  Whan 
the  kynge  Arthur  sangh  hem  so  enterprised,  he  be-gan  for 
to  wepe  with  his  yien.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  it  315. 

5t.  To  surround;  circumstance. 

And  semed  well  that  thei  were  alle  come  of  gode  issue, 
and  it  be-com  hem  well,  that  fhei  com  so  entreprised,  and 
thei  helde  it  a  grete  debonerte  that  thei  helde  to-geder  so 
feire.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  371. 

II.  intrans.  To  engage  in  an  undertaking; 
essay;  venture.     [Eare.] 

Full  many  knights,  adventurous  and  stout, 
Have  enterpriz'd  that  Monster  to  subdew. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  vii.  45. 
He  enterprised  not  toward  the  Orient,  where  he  had  be- 
gun &  found  the  Spicerie.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  217. 

enterpriser  (en't6r-pri-z6r),  n.  Anadventurer; 
a  person  who  engages  in  important  or  hazard- 
ous undertakings.     [Eare.] 

Every  good  deed  sends  back  its  own  reward 
Into  the  bosom  of  the  enterpriser. 

Middleton,  Game  at  Chess,  iii.  1. 

enterprising  (en't6r-pri-zing),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of 
enterprise,  v.]  Having  a  disposition  for  or  a 
tendency  to  enterprise ;  ready  to  undertake,  or 
resolute  or  prompt  to  attempt,  important  or  un- 
tried schemes. 

What  might  not  be  the  result  of  their  enquiries,  should 
the  same  study  that  has  made  them  wise  make  them  en- 
terprising also?  Qoldsmith,  The  Bee,  No.  4. 

A  family  solicltorj  unlike  those  who  administer  affairs 
of  state,  has  no  motive  whatever  for  being  enterprising  in 
.  his  client's  affairs.  Ji".  Pollock,  Land  Laws,  p.  10. 

=Syn.  Adventurous,  Enterprising,  Rash,  etc.  (see  adven- 
turous) ;  alert,  stirring,  energetic,  smart,  wide-awake. 

enterprisingly  (en't6r-pri-zing-li),  adu.  In  an 
enterprising  or  resolute  and  adventurous  man- 
ner. 

enterprizet,  «•  and  v.    See  enterprise. 

entersole  (en't6r-s61),  n.    Same  as  entresol. 

entertain  (en-t6r-tan'),  v.  [Formerly  also 
intertain;  <  OF.  entretenir,  F.  entretenir  =  Pr. 
entretenir  =  Sp.  entretener  =  Pg.  entreter  =  It. 
intertenere.intrattenere,  <  ML.  intertenere,  en- 
tertain, <  L.  inter,  among,  +  tenere,  hold:  see 
tenant,  and  cf .  contain,  detain,  pertain,  etc.  Cf . 
also  D.  onderhouden  (=  G.  vnterhalten = Dan.  un- 
derholde  =  Sw.  underhdlla),  entertain,  <  onder, 
etc.,  =  E.  under,  +  houden,  etc.,  =  E.  hold.]  I> 
transi  If.  To  maintain;  keep  up;  hold. 


entertain 

There  are  a  sort  of  men  whose  visages 

Do  cream  and  mantle  like  a  standing  pond ; 

And  do  a  wilful  stillness  entertain. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  i.  1. 
He  entertain'd  a  show  so  seeming  just, 
And  therein  so  ensconced  his  secret  evil, 
That  jealousy  itself  could  not  mistrust, 

ShaJc,  Xuorece,  L  1614. 

2t.  To  maintain  physically;  provide  for;  sup- 
port; hence,  to  take  into  service. 

A  mantle  and  bow,  and  quiver  also, 
I  give  them  whom  I  entertain. 
Robin  Hood  and  the.Sanger  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  210). 
In  all  his  Kingdome  were  so  few  good  Artificers,  that 
hee  entertained  from  England  Goldsmiths,  Plummers, 
Carvers  and  Polishers  of  stone,  and  Watch-makers. 

Capt.  John  Smith,  True  Travels,  I.  45. 
To  baptize  all  nations,  and  entertain  them  into  the  ser- 
vices and  institutions  of  the  holy  Jesus.  Jer.  Taylor. 
They  have  many  hospitals  well  ent&rtained. 

Bp.  Burnet,  Travels,  p.  49. 

3.   To  provide  comfort  or  gratification  for; 
care  for  by  hospitality,  attentions,  or  diver- 
sions ;  gratify  or  amuse ;  hence,  to  receive  and 
provide  for,  as  a  guest,  freely  or  for  pay;  fur- 
nish with  accommodation,  refreshment,  or  di- 
version: as,  to  entertain  one's  friends  at  din- 
ner, or  with  music  and  conversation;  to  be 
entertained  at  an  inn  or  at  the  theater. 
See,  your  guests  approach ; 
Address  yourself  to  entertain  them  sprightly. 
And  let's  be  red  with  mirth.       Shak.,  W.  T.,  iv.  3, 
The  Queen  going  in  progress,  passed  thro'  Oxford,  where 
she  was  entenain'd  by  the  Scholars  with  Orations,  Stage- 
plays,  and  Disputations.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  380. 

4t.  To  provide  for  agreeably,  as  the  passage 
of  time;  whUe  away;  divert. 

I  play  the  noble  housewife  with  the  time, 
To  entertain  it  so  merrily  with  a  fool. 

Shak.,  All's  Well,  li.  2. 
Where  he  may  likeliest  find 
Truce  to  his  restless  thoughts,  and  entertain 
The  irlcsome  hours.  Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  526. 

We  entertained  the  time  upon  severall  subjects,  espe- 
cialy  the  affaires  of  England  and  the  lamentable  condi- 
tion of  our  Chui'ch.  Evelyn,  Diary,  July  2, 1651. 

5t.  To  take  in;  receive;  give  admittance  to; 
admit. 

Princes  and  worthy  personages  of  your  own  eminence 
have  entertained  poems  of  this  nature  with  a  serious  wel- 
come. Ford,  Fancies,  Ded. 

Here  shall  they  rest  also  a  little,  till  we  see  how  this 
newes  was  entertained  in  England. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  True  Travels,  II.  78. 

When  our  chalice  is  filled  with  holy  oil,  ...  it  vfill  en- 
tertain none  of  the  waters  of  bitterness. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  65. 

6.  To  take  into  the  mind;  take  into  consider- 
ation; consider  with  reference  to  decision  or 
action;  give  heed  to;  harbor:  as,  to  entertain 

a  proposal. 

Borneo, 
Who  had  but  newly  entertain'd  revenge. 

Shah,  R.  and  J.,  iii.  1. 

If  thou  entertainest  my  love,  let  it  appear  in  thy  smiling. 

Shak,  T.  N.,  ii.  5. 
I  would  not  entertain  a  base  design. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Keligio  Medici,  ii.  13. 

The  question  of  questions  for  the  politician  should  ever 
be—"  What  type  of  social  structure  am  I  tending  to  pro- 
duce?"   But  this  is  a  question  he  never  entertains. 

H.  Spencer,  Man  vs.  State,  p.  26. 

7.  To  hold  in  the  mind;  maintain;  cherish:  as, 
to  entertain  decided  opinions;  he  entertains  the 
belief  that  he  is  inspired.— Sf.  To  engage;  give 
occupation  to,  as  in  a  contest. 

O  noble  English,  that  could  entertain 

With  halt  their  forces  the  full  pride  of  France. 

Shah.,  Hen.  V.,  i.  2. 

Caesar  in  his  first  journey,  emUrtain'd  with  a  sharp  fight, 
lost  no  small  number  of  his  Foot.     Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  ii. 

9t.  To  treat;  consider;  regard. 

I'll  entertain  myself  like  one  that  I  am  not  acquainted 
withal.  Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  ii.  1. 

We  say  that  it  is  unreasonable  we  should  not  be  enter- 
tained as  men,because  some  think  we  are  not  as  good  Chris- 
tians as  they  pretend  to  with  us. 

Penn,  Liberty  of  Conscience,  v. 

=^n.  3.  Divert,  Beguile.    See  amuse. 

U,  intrans.  To  exercise  hospitality;  give  en- 
tertainments ;  receive  company :  as,  he  enter- 
tains generously. 

entertaint  (en-t6r-tan'),  n.  [<  entertain,  «.] 
Entertainment. 

But  neede,  that  answers  not  to  all  requests. 
Bad  them  not  looke  for  better  entertayne. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  vili.  27. 
Your  entertain  shall  be 
As  doth  befit  our  honour,  and  your  worth. 

Shak.,  Pericles,  i.  1. 

entertainer  (en-t6r-ta'ner),  n.  One  who  enter- 
tains, in  any  sense. 

We  drawnigh  to  God,  when,  upon  our  conversion  to  him, 
we  become  the  receptacles  and  entertainers  of  his  good 
Spirit.  Sp.  Hail,  Remains,  p.  89. 
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[They]  proved  ingrateful  and  treacherous  guests  to  their 
best  friends  and  entertainers. 

Milton,  Articles  of  Peace  with  Irish. 

entertaining  (en-tfer-ta'ning),  p.  a.  AfEording 
entertainment ;  pleasing ;  amusing ;  diverting : 
as,  abnentertainrngstoiy;  a,n  entertainiiigfiiend. 
His  [James  II.'s]  brother  had  been  in  the  habit  of  attend- 
ing the  sittings  of  the  Lords  for  amusement,  and  used 
often  to  say  that  a  debate  was  as  entertaining  as  a  comedy. 
Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

entertainingly  (en-t6r-ta'ning-li),  ado.  In  an 
entertaining  manner;  interestingly;  divert- 
mgly- 

When  company  meet,  he  that  can  talk  entertainingly 
upon  common  subjects  .  .  .  has  an  excellent  talent. 

Bp.  Sherlock,  Discourses,  xxxvi. 
My  conversation,  says  Dryden  very  entertainingly  of 
himself,  is  dull  and  slow,  my  humour  saturnine  and  re- 
served. J.  Warton,  Essay  on  Pope. 

entertainingness  (eu-ter-ta'ning-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  entertaining  or  diverting. 
entertainment  (en-ter-tan'ment),  n.  [<  OF. 
entretenement,  F.  entretbiemeni' =  Sp.  entreteni- 
miento  =  Pg.  entretenimento  =  It.  imtertenimento, 
intrattenimento,  <  ML.  intertenementum,  <  inter- 
tenere,  entertain :  see  entertain.2  1.  The  act  of 
furnishing  accommodation,  refreshment^  good 
cheer,  or  diversion ;  that  which  entertains,  or 
the  act  of  entertaining,  as  by  hospitality,  agree- 
able attentions,  or  amusement.  Specifically— (a) 
Hospitable  treatment,  accommodation,  or  provision  for 
the  physical  wants,  as  of  guests,  with  or  without  pay:  as, 
a  house  of  entertainTnent  for  travelers. 

He  entertainement  gave  to  them 
With  venison  fat  and  good. 
True  Tale  of  Robm  Hood  (Child's  Ballads,  T.  360). 
We  are  all  in  very  good  health,  and,  having  tried  our 
ship's  entertaimnent  now  more  than  a  week,  we  find  it 
agree  very  well  with  us. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  441. 
Enter  therefore  and  partake 
The  slender  entertainment  of  a  house 
Once  rich,  now  poor.  Tennyson,  Geraint. 

(&)  An  exhibition  or  a  performance  which  affords  instruc- 
tion or  amusement ;  the  act  of  providing  gratification  or 
diversion :  as,  the  entertainment  of  friends  with  a  supper 
and  dance ;  a  musical  or  dramatic  entertainment. 
At  recitation  of  our  comedy. 
For  entertainment  of  the  great  Valois, 
lactedyoungAntinous.  5.  tfonson, Volpone,  iii.  6. 
Beautiful  pictures  are  the  enteriamjrwnfs  of  pure  minds, 
and  deformities  of  the  corrupted.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  100. 
A  great  number  of  dramatick  entertainments  are  not 
comedies,  but  five-act  farces.  Gay. 

2\.  Maintenance;  support;  physical  or  mental 
provision ;  means  of  maintenance,  or  the  state 
of  being  supported,_as  in  service,  under  suffer- 
ing, etc. 

He  must  think  us  some  band  of  strangers  i'  the  adver- 
sary's entertainment.  Shak.,  All's  Well,  iv.  1. 
The  entertainment  of  the  general  upon  his  first  arrival 
was  but  six  shillings  and  eight  pence. 

Sir  J.  Dairies,  State  of  Ireland. 
These  chuffs,  that  every  day  may  spend 
A  soldier's  entertainment  for  a  year. 
Yet  make  a  third  meal  of  a  bunch  of  raisins. 

Massinger,  Duke  of  Milan,  iii.  1. 

3.  Mental  enjoyment;  instruction  or  amuse- 
ment afforded  by  anything  seen  or  heard,  as  a 
spectacle,  a  play,  conversation  or  story,  music 
or  recitation. 

The  stage  might  be  made  a  perpetual  source  of  the  most 
noble  and  useful  enJertaimment  were  it  under  proper  regu- 
lations. Addison. 
4t.  Eeoeption;  treatment. 

1  Serv.  Here's  no  place  for  you :  Pray,  go  to  the  door. 

Cor.  I  have  deserv'd  no  better  entertainment. 
In  being  Coriolanus.  Shak.,  Cor.,  iv.  6. 

5.  A  holding  or  harboring  in  the  mind ;  a  tak- 
ing into  consideration :  as,  the  entertainment  of 
extravagant  notions;  the  entertainment  of  a 
proposal. 

This  friar  hath  been  with  him,  and  advised  him  for  the 
entertainment  of  death.  Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iii.  2. 

Such  different  entertainTnent  as  we  call  "  belief,  conjec- 
ture guess,  doubt,  waveftng,  distrust,  disbelief,"  &e. 

Locke,  Human  TJnderstandiiig,  IV.  xvi.  9. 
That  simplicity  of  manners  which  should  always  accom- 
pany the  sincere  entertaimnent  and  practice  of  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  gospel.  Bp-  Sprat,  Sermons  (1676). 
=  SyD.  lands  Diversion,  Recreation,  etc.  See  pastime. 
entertaket  (en-ter-tak'),  V.  t.  [<  enter-  +  take; 
formed,  by  Spenser,  after  entertain  and  under- 
take.Ji    To  entertain;  receive. 

With  more  myld  aspect  those  two,  to  enterta^. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V.  ix.  35. 

entertissuedt  (en-t6r-tish'od),  a.  [<  enter-  + 
tissite.']  Interwoven ;  having  various  colors  or 
materials  intermixed. 

The  enter-tissued  Kobe  of  Gold  and  Pearle. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.  (1623),  iv.  1. 

entetcht,  f  •  *•    See  entech. 
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enthedlt,  entheant  (en'the-al,  -an),  a.  [<  L. 
entheus,  <  Gr.  IvOeoc,  inspired:  see  enthusiasm.'] 
Divinely  inspired ;  enthusiastic. 

Amidst  which  high 
Divine  flames  of  enthean  joy,  to  her 
That  level'd  had  their  way. 

Chamberlayne,  Pharonnida  (1659). 

entheasm  (en'thf-azm),  n.  [<  Gr.  as  if  *hde- 
aajjAQ,  <  kvBedl^etv,  be  inspired,  <  hdmg,  inspired : 
see  entheal.']  Divine  inspiration;  ecstasy  of 
mind;  enthusiasm.     [Rare.] 

Altho'  in  one  absurdity  they  chime 
To  make  religious  entheasm  a  crime. 

Byrom,  Enthusiasm. 

A  steady  fervor,  a  calm  persistent  enthusiasm  or  en- 
theasm, .  .  .  which  we  regret,  for  the  honor  and  the  good 
of  human  nature,  is  too  rare  in  medical  literature,  ancient 
or  modern.      Dr.  J.  Brown,  Spare  Horn's,  3d  ser.,  p.  127. 

entheasticf  (en-thf-as'tik),  a.  [<  Gr.  hdeaari^ 
Kdg,  inspired,  <  evdeil^ew,  be  inspired:  see  enthe- 
asm.] Possessing  or  characterized  by  enthe- 
asm.    Smart. 

entheasticallyt  (en-the-as'ti-kal-i),  adv.   In  an 
entheastio  manner ;  with  entheasm.    Clarke. 
entheatet  (en'thf-at),  a.   [<  Gr.  ivdeoQ,  inspired 
(see  entheal),  +  -dte'^.]   Divinely  inspired;  filled 
with  holy  enthusiasm. 

Their  orby  crystals  move 

More  active  than  before. 

And,  entheate  from  above. 

Their  sovereign  prince  laud,  glorify,  adore. 

Drummond,  Divine  Poems. 

enthelmintha  (en-thel-min'tha),  n.  pi.    [NL., 

<  Gr.  hrdg,  within,  +  e?i,/j.ivi  {eXfuvB-),  a  worm.] 
In  med.,  a  general  name  of  intestinal  worms, 
or  Entozoa :  of  no  definite  classificatory  signifi- 
cance. 

enthelminthic  (en-thel-min'thik),  a.   [<  enthel- 
mintha +  -Jc]     Pertaining  to  enthelmintha. 
enthetic  (en-thet'ik),  a.     [<  Gr.  hderiKdc,  fit  for 
implanting  or  putting  in,  <  ivderog,  verbal  adj. 
of  evrMvai,  put  in,  <  iv,  in,  +  riBlvm,  put:  see 
thesis.]    Introduced  or  placed  in Enthetic  dis- 
eases, diseases  propagated  by  inoculation,  as  syphilis. 
entheus  (en'thf-us),  n.    [Improp.  (as  a  noun  in 
abstract  sense)'<  L.  entlj^ewXQv.  ivOeo;,  inspired: 
see  entheal,  enthwiasm.]    Inspiration.    [Bare.] 
Without  the  entheus  Nature's  self  bestows, 
The  world  no  painter  nor  no  poet  knows. 

J.  Scott,  Essay  on  Painting. 

enthral,  v.  t.    See  enthrall. 
enthraldom  (en-thr3,rdum),  n.    [<  enthrall  + 
-dom.]    Same  as  enthralment.     [Eare.] 

The  chief  instrument  in  the  enihrdldom  of  nations. 

Alison,  Hist.  Europe  (Harper's  ed.,  1842),  II.  59. ' 

enthrall,  enthral  (en-thrai'),  v.  t.  [Formerly 
also  inthrall,  inthral;  <  e»-i  +  thrall.]  1.  To 
reduce  to  the  condition  of  or  hold  as  a  thrall  or 
captive ;  enslave  or  hold  in  bondage  or  subjec- 
tion; subjugate. 

I  being  the  first  Christian  this  proud  King  and  his  grim 
attendants  euer  saw :  and  thus  inthralled  in  their  barba- 
rous power. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  True  Travels,  II.  30. 

Whereby  are  meant  the  victories  and  conquests  of  Ven- 
ice inthralling  her  enemies.         Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  254. 

Hence — 2.  To  reduce  to  or  hold  in  mental  sub- 
jection of  any  kind;  subjugate,  captivate,  or 
charm:  as,  to  enthrall  the  judjgment  or  the 
senses. 

She  soothes,  but  never  can  inthral  my  mind : 
Wliy  may  not  peace  and  love  for  once  be  joyn'd? 

Prior. 
Men  will  gain  little  by  escaping  outward  despotism,  if 
the  Soul  continues  enthralled. 

Chomning,  Perfect  Life,  p.  257. 

The  beauty  and  sorrow  [of  the  Italian  cause]  enihraUed 

her.  Stedman,  Vict.  Poets,  p.  139. 

enthralment,  enthrallment  (en-thrai'ment), 
n.     [Formerly  also  inthralm^nt,  inthraUnient; 

<  enthrall  +  -ment.]  1.  The  act  of  enthralling, 
or  the  state  of  being  enthralled. 

Till  by  two  brethren  (these  two  brethren  call 
Moses  and  Aaron)  sent  from  God  to  claim 
His  people  from  enthralment,  they  return. 

MUtfm,  P.  L.,  xu.  17L 

3.  Anything  that  enthralls  or  subjugates. 
But  there  are 
Richer  entanglements,  enthrallments  far 
More  self-destroying.  Keats,  Endymion,  i, 

enthrillt  (en-thril'),  V.  t.  [<  ejs-1  +  thrill.]  To 
pierce ;  cause  to  thrill. 

A  dart  we  saw,  how  it  did  light 
Right  on  her  breast,  and  therewithal  pale  Death 
EnthrUling  it  to  reave  her  of  her  breath. 

Mir.  for  Mags.,  p.  265. 

enthrone  (en-thron'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  en^ 
throned,  ppr.  enthroning.  [Formerly  also  in- 
throne;  MB.  entronen,  <  OF.  enthroner,  <  en-  + 
throne,  throne.  Cf.  enthronize.]  1.  To  place 
on  a  throne;  exalt  to  the  Seat  of  royalty;  in- 
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T'est  with  sovereign  authority;  hence,  to  seat 
loftily;  exalt  eminently. 

Aparty  was  he  proude,  presit  after  seruys, 

He  wold  not  gladly  be  glad,  ne  glide  into  myrtli 

But  euermore  ymagiuand  A  entrond  in  thoghtes. 

Destruction  0/  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3842. 
Antony, 
Enthron'd  in  the  market-place,  did  sit  alone. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C,  ii.  2. 
Beneath  a  sculptui-ed  arch  he  sits  enthroned.         Pope. 
Z.  Eccles.,  same  as  enthronize,  2. 

At  five  o'clock  Evensong,  the  new  bishop  was  formally 
enthroned.  The  Churchman^  LIV.  463. 

entliroiieilieilt  (en-thron'ment),  n.  [<  enthrone 
+  -ment.']  The  act  of  enthroning,  or  the  state 
of  heing  enthroned. 

The  enthronement  of  ...  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
took  place.  The  American^  V.  413. 

enthronization  (en-thro-ni-za'shgn),  n.  [<  en- 
thronize +  -ation;  =  Sp.  entronizacion  =  Pg.  e»- 
tronizagSo  =  It.  intronizzazione,  <  ML.  inthroni- 
zatio{7i-),  <  inthronizare,  inthronisare,  enthrone : 
see  enthronize.']  The  act  of  enthronizing  or  en- 
throning; eccles.,  the  act  of  formally  placing  a 
bishop  for  the  first  time  on  the  episcopal  seat 
or  throne  {cathedra)  in  his  cathedral.  Also 
spelled  enthronisation. 

We  have  it  confirmed  by  the  voice  of  all  antiquity,  call- 
ing the  bishop's  chair  a  throne,  and  tlie  investiture  of  a 
bishop,  in  his  church,  an  enthronization. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  240. 

enthronize  (en-thro'niz),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
enthronieed,  ppr.  enthronizing.     [Formerly  also 
inthronize;  =  Sp.  entronizar  =  Pg-.  entronizar  = 
It.  intronizzare,  <  ML.  inthronisare,  <  Gr.  evBpo- 
vi^etii,  set  on  a  throne,  <  h,  in,  +  dp6voQ,  a  throne.] 
If.  To  enthrone ;  seat  on  high;  exalt. 
King  of  starres,  enthronized  in  the  mids  of  the  planets. 
Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  13. 
With  what  grace 
Doth  mercy  sit  enthroniz'd  on  thy  face ! 

John  Hall,  Poems  (1646),  p.  78. 

S.  Eccles.,  to  enthrone  as  a  hishop;  place  a 
newly  consecrated  bishop  on  his  episcopal 
throne.  Also  spelled  enthronise. 
enthundert  (en-thnn'd^r),  V.  i.  [<  era-l  +  thun- 
der.] To  thunder;  hence,  to  perform  any  act 
that  produces  a  noise  resembling  thunder,  as 
discharging  cannon. 

Against  them  all  she  proudly  did  enthwnder, 
Until  her  masts  were  beaten  overboard. 

Mir.  for  Mags.,  p.  850, 

enthuse  (en-thuz'),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  enthused, 
ppr.  enthusing.  [Assumed  as  the  appar.  basis 
of  enthusiasm,  enthusiastic.']  I.  trans.  To  make 
enthusiastic ;  move  with  enthusiasm :  as,  he 
quite  enthused  his  hearers.     [CoUoq.] 

Being  touched  with  a  spark  of  poetic  fire  from  heaven, 
and  enthused  by  the  African's  fondness  for  all  that  is  con- 
spicuous in  dress,  he  had  conceived  for  himself  the  crea- 
tion of  a  unique  garment  which  should  symbolize  in  per- 
fection the  claims  and  consolations  of  his  apostolic  office. 
The  Century,  XXXV.  947. 

II.  intrans.  To  become  enthusiastic:  show 
enthusiasm:  as,  he  is  slow  to  enthuse.   [CoUoq.] 

He  did  not,  if  we  maybe  allowed  the  expression,  enthuse 
to  any  extent  on  the  occasion.      Cor.  New  York  Tribune. 

enthusiasm  (en-thii'zi-azm),  n.  [=  D.  G.  en- 
thmiasmus  =  Dan.  enthusiasme  =  Sw.  entusi- 
asm,  <  P.  enthousiasme  =  Sp.  entusiasmo  =  Pg. 
enthusiasmo  =  It.  entusiasmo,  <  Gr.  hdovama/idc, 
inspiration,  enthusiasm  (produced,  e.  g.,  by  cer- 
tain kinds  of  music),  <  hdovaid^siv,  intr.  be  in- 
spired.or  possessed  by  a  god,  be  rapt,  be  in  ec- 
stasy, tr.  inspire,  <  b>dovg,  later  contr.  form  of 
&feof  (>  L.  entheus'),  having  a  god  (Bacchus, 
Eros,  Ares,  Pan,  etc.)  in  one,  i.  e.,  possessed 
or  inspired  by  a  god — of  prophecy,  poesy,  etc., 
inspired  from  heaven ;  <  iv,  in,  -f  te^f ,  a  god : 
see  theism."]  1.  An  ecstasy  of  mind,  as  if  from 
inspiration  or  possession  by  a  spiritual  influ- 
ence ;  hence,  a  belief  or  conceit  of  being  divine- 
ly inspired  or  commissioned.     [Archaic] 

Snthusioffm  is  nothing  but  a  mieconceit  of  being  in- 
spired. I>r.  E.  More,  Discourse  of  Enthusiasm,  §  2. 

EnthusiasTn  .  . .  takes  away  both  reason  and  revelation, 
and  substitutes  in  the  room  of  it  the  ungrounded  fancies 
of  a  man's  own  brain,  and  assumes  thera  for  a  foundation 
both  of  opinion  and  conduct. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  IV.  xix.  3. 

Inspiration  is  a  real  feeling  of  the  Divine  Presence,  and 
enthusiasm  a  false  one. 

Shaftesbury,  Letter  concerning  Enthusiasm,  §  7. 

2.  In  general,  a  natural  tendency  toward  ex- 
travagant admiration  and  devotion ;  specifical- 
ly, absorbing  or  controlling  possession  of  the 
mind  by  any  interest,  study,  or  pursuit ;  ardent 
zeal  in  pursuit  of  some  object,  inspiring  ener- 
getic endeavor  with  strong  hope  and  confidence 
of  success.    Enthusiasm  generally  proceeds  from  hon- 
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orable  and  exalted  motives  or  ideas,  whether  correct  or 
erroneous. 

If  there  be  any  seeming  extravagance  in  the  case,  I  must 
comfort  myself  the  best  I  can,  and  consider  that  all  sound 
love  and  admiration  is  enthusiasm:  the  transports  of  poets, 
the  sublime  of  orators,  the  rapture  of  musicians,  the  high 
strains  of  the  virtuosi,  all  mere  enthusiasm !  Even  learn- 
ing itself,  the  love  of  arts  and  curiosities,  the  spirit  of 
travellers  and  adventurers,  gallantry,  war,  heroism— all, 
all  enthusiasm!  Shaftesbury,  The  Moralists,  ill.  §  2. 

Enthusiasm  is  that  state  of  mind  in  which  the  imagi- 
nation has  got  the  better  of  the  judgment. 

Warburton,  Divine  Legation,  v.,  App. 

It  was  found  that  enthusiasm  was  a  more  potent  ally 
•than  science  and  munitions  of  war  without  it. 

Emerson,  Harvard  Com. 

Anew  religious  enthusiasm  was  awakening  thi'oughout 
Europe :  an  enihusiasm  which  showed  itself  in  the  reform 
of  monasticism,  in  a  passion  for  pilgrimages  to  the  Holy 
Land,  and  in  the  foundation  of  religious  houses. 

J.  R.  Green,  Conq.  of  Eng.,  p.  49B. 

3.  An  experience  or  a  manifestation  of  exalted 
appreciation  or  devotion;  an  expression  or  a 
feeling  of  exalted  admiration,  imagination,  or 
the  like :  in  this  sense  with  a  plural :  as,  his 
enthusiasms  were  now  all  extinguished;  the  en- 
thusiasm of  impassioned  oratory. 

He  [Cowley]  was  the  first  who  imparted  to  English  num- 
bers the  enthusiasm  of  the  greater  ode,  and  the  gaiety  of 
the  less.  Johnson,  Cowley. 

=Syn.  2.  Earnestness,  Zeal,  etc.  (see  eagerness);  warmth, 
ardor,  passion,  devotion. 
enthusiast  (en-thu'zi-ast),  n.  [=  D.  G.  Dan. 
enthusiast =8w.  entusiast,i  P.  enthousiaste  =  Sp. 
entusiasta  =  Pg.  enthusiasta  =  It.  entusiasta,  en- 
tusiaste,  <  eccles.  Gr.  hBovaiaariiQ,  an  enthusiast, 
a  zealot,  <  hdovaid^eiv:  see  enthusiasm.]  1. 
One  who  imagines  he  has  special  or  supernat- 
ural converse  with  God,  or  that  he  is  divinely 
instructed  or  commissioned.     [Archaic] 

Let  an  enthusiast  be  principled  that  he  or  his  teacher  is 
inspii'ed,  and  acted  on  by  an  immediate  communication 
of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  you  in  vain  bring  the  evidence  of 
clear  reasons  against  his  doctrine.  Locke. 

2.  One  who  is  given  to  or  characterized  by  en- 
thusiasm ;  one  whose  mind  is  excited  and  whose 
feelings  are  engrossed  in  devotion  to  a  belief 
or  a  principle,  or  the  pursuit  of  an  object ;  one 
who  is  swayed  to  a  great  or  an  undue  extent  by 
emotion  in  regard  to  anything ;  a  person  of  ar- 
dent zeal. 

Chapman  seems  to  have  been  of  an  arrogant  turn,  and 
an  enthusiast  in  poetry.  Pope,  Pref.  to  Iliad. 

'Tis  like  the  wondrous  strain 
That  round  a  lonely  ruin  swells. 
Which  wandering  on  the  echoing  shore 
The  enthusiast  hears  at  evening. 

Shelley,  Queen  Mab,  i. 
The  noblest  enthusiast  cannot  help  identifying  himself 
more  or  less  with  the  object  of  his  enthusiasm ;  he  mea- 
sures the  advance  of  his  principles  by  his  own  success. 

H.  N.  Oxenham,  Short  Studies,  p.  23. 

3.  [cap.]  Eccles.,  one  of  the  names  given  to  a 
Euehite.  =  Syn.  2.  Visionary,  fanatic,  devotee,  zealot, 
dreamer.    See  comparison  under  enthusiastic. 

enthusiastic  (en-thu-zi-as'tik),  a.  and  n.  [For- 
merly also  enthusiastic^ ;  =  Sp.  entusidstico  = 
Pg.  enthusiasUco  =  It.  entusiastico  (cf.  D.  G. 
enthusiastisch  =  Dan.  enthusiastisTc  =  Sw.  entu- 
siastisk),  <  Gr.  ivdovaiaaTutdg,  inspired,  excited, 
act.  inspiring,  exciting,  esp.  of  certain  kinds  of 
music,  <  evSovaiA^eiv,  be  inspired:  see  enthusi- 
asm.] I.  a.  1.  Filled  with  or  characterized  by 
enthusiasm,  orthe  conceit  of  special  intercourse 
with  God,  or  of  direct  revelations  or  instructions 
from  him.     [Archaic] 

An  enthusiastick  or  prophetick  style,  by  reason  of  the 
eagerness  of  the  fancy,  doth  not  always  follow  the  even 
thread  of  discourse.  JBp.  Burnet. 

2.  Prone  to  enthusiasm;  zealoas  or  devoted; 
passionate  in  devotion  to  a  belief  or  a  princi- 
ple, or  the  pursuit  of  an  object :  as,  an  enthu- 
siastic reformer. 

A  young  man  ...  of  a  visionary  and  enihusiastie  char- 
acter. Irving. 

3.  Elevated;  ardent;  inspired  by  or  glowing 
with  enthusiasm :  as,  the  speaker  addressed  the 
audience  in  enthusiastic  strains. 

Feels  in  his  transported  soul 
Enthusiastic  raptures  roll.  W.  Mason,  Odes,  v. 
=Syn.  Enthusiastic,  Fanatical ;  eager,  zealous,  devoted, 
fervent,  passionate,  glowing ;  heated,  inflamed,  visionary. 
EnthusiaMie  is  most  frequently  used  with  regard  to  a  per- 
son whose  sympathies  or  feelings  are  warmly  engaged  in 
favor  of  any  cause  or  pursuit,  and  who  is  full  of  hope  and 
ardent  zeal;  vrhiXQ  fanatical  is  generally  said  of  a  person 
who  has  fantastic  and  extravagant  views  on  religious  or 
moral  subjects,  or  some  similarly  absorbing  topic.  See  su- 
perstitiop.. 

Il.t  n.  An  enthusiast. 

The  dervis  and  other  santoons,  or  enthusiastieks,  being 
in  the  croud,  express  their  zeal  by  turning  round. 

Sir  T.  Herbert,  Travels  in  Africa,  p.  326. 
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enthusiastical  (en-thu-zi-as'ti-kal),  a.  Same 
as  enthusiastic,  1.     [Now  rare.] 

Very  extravagant,  therefore,  and  unwarrantable  are 
those  flights  of  devotion  which  some  enthusiastical  saints 
.  .  .  have  indulged  themselves  in. 

Bp.  Atterbury,  Works,  I.  ix. 

enthusiastically  (en-thti-zi-as'ti-kal-i),  adv. 
In  an  enthusiastic  manner;  with  enthusiasm. 

He  [John  Oxenbridge]  preached  very  enthusiastically  in 
several  places  in  his  travels  to  and  fro. 

Wood,  Athense  Oxon. 
I  became  enthusiastically  fond  of  a  sequestered  life. 

V.  Knox,  Essays,  xxix. 

enthymema  (en-thi-me'ma),  n.  [L,]  Same  as 
enthymeme. 

enthymematical  (en'thi-mf-mat'i-kal),  a. 
[<  enthymema{t-)  +  -ical.]  Pertaining  to  or  in- 
cluding an  enthymeme. 

enthjnneme  (en'thi-mem),  n.   [=  F.  enthymhme, 

<  L.  enthymema,  <  Gr.  iv&viirijia,  a  thought,  ar- 
gument, an  enthymeme,  <  ev6v/jsla6ai,  consider, 
keep  in  mind,  <  ev,  in,  +  6v/j.6g,  mind.]  1.  In 
Aristotle's  logic,  an  inference  from  likelihoods 
and  signs,  which  with  Aristotle  is  the  same  as 
a  rhetorical  syllogism. 

Must  we  learn  from  canons  and  quaint  sermonings  .  .  . 
to  illumine  a  period,  to  wreath  an  enthymeme  with  mas. 
terous  dexterity?  Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

2.  A  syllogism  one  of  the  premises  of  which 
is  unexpressed.  This  meaning  of  the  word,  which  is 
the  current  one,  arose  from  the  preceding  through  a 
change  in  the  conception  of  a  rhetorical  argument  with 
the  Roman  writers  (Quintilian,  etc.). 

However,  an  inference  need  not  be  expressed  thus  tech- 
nically ;  an  enthymeme  fulfils  the  requirements  of  what  I 
have  called  Inference. 

J.  H.  Neumian,  Gram,  of  Assent,  p.  262. 

Enthymeme  of  the  first  or  second  order,  a  syllogism 
with  only  the  major  or  minor  premise  expressed. 
entice  (en-tis'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  enticed,  ppr. 
enticing.     [Formerly  also  entise,  inUce,  intise; 

<  ME.  enticen,  entisen,  <  OF.  enticer,  enUcher, 
excite,  entice;  origin  unknown.]  To  draw  on 
or  induce  by  exciting  hope  or  desire;  incite 
by  the  presentation  of  pleasurable  motives  or 
ideas ;  allure  ;  attract ;  invite ;  especially,  in  a 
bad  sense,  to  allure  or  induce  to  evil. 

Will  intised  to  wantonnes,  doth  easelie  allure  the  mynde 
to  false  opinions.  Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  81. 

By  fair  persuasions,  mix'd  with  sugar'd  words, 
We  will  entice  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
Tc  leave  the  Talbot,  and  to  follow  us. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VT.,  ili.  3. 
He  an  unfeigned  Ulysses  to  her,  for  whBse  sake  neither 
the  wiles  of  Circe,  or  enchantments  of  Sirens,  or  brunts 
of  war,  could  force  or  entice  to  forgetfulness. 

Eord,  Honour  Triumphant,  i. 

When  the  worm  is  ^eli  baited,  it  will  crawl  up  and 
down  as  far  as  the  lead  will  give  leave,  which  much  en- 
ticeth  the  fish  to  bite  without  suspicion. 

I.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  160. 

=  Syn.  Lure,  Decoy,  etc.  (see  allure^;  tempt,  inveigle, 
wheedle,  cajole. 

enticeable  (en-ti'sa-bl),  a.  [<  entice  +  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  enticed  or  led  astray. 

enticement  (en-tis'ment),  n.  [FoiTnerly  also 
inticement;  <  ME.  enticement,  entysement,  <  OF. 
enticement,  <  enticer,  entice :  see  entice  and 
-ment.]  1.  The  act  or  practice  of  enticing  or 
of  inducing  or  instigating  by  exciting  hope  or 
desire;  allurement;  attraction;  especially, the 
act  of  alluring  or  inducing  to  evil :  as,  the  en- 
ticements of  evil  companions. 

By  mysterioxis  enticement  draw 
Bewilder'd  shepherds  to  their  path  again. 

Keats,  Endymion,  i. 

2.  Means  of  enticing;  inducement;  incitement; 
anything  that  attracts  by  exciting  desire  or 
pleasing  expectation. 

Their  promises,  enticements,  oaths,  and  tokens,  all  these 
engines  of  lust.  Shak.,  All's  Well,  iii.  6. 

They  [Carmelite  nuns]  never  see  any  man,  for  fear  of 
ititieements  to  vanity.  Coryat,  Crudities,  1. 18. 

3.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  enticed,  se- 
duced, or  led  astray. = Syn.  1.  Temptation,  blandish- 
ment, inveiglement,  coaxing.—  2.  Lure,  decoy,  bait. 

enticer  (eu-ti's6r),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
entices ;  any  one  inducing  or  inciting  to  evil, 
or  seducing. 

A  sweet  voice  and  music  are  powerful  enticers. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  481. 

enticing  (en-ti'sing),  p.  a.  Alluring;  attract- 
ing; charming.    Formerly  also  inUcing. 

She  gave  him  of  that  fair  enticing  fruit. 

MUton,  P.  L.,  Ix.  998. 

For  the  impracticable,  however  theoretically  enticing,  is 

always  politically  unwise.    Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  106. 

enticingly  (en-ti'sing-li),  adv.  In  an  enticing 
or  winning  manner;  charmingly.  Formerly 
also  intidnglA/t 
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She  strikes  a  lute  well, 
SiDgB  most  intidnffly. 

Fletcher,  Humorous  Lieutenant,  il.  1. 

entiltmentt  (en-tilt'ment),  n.  [<  ere-1  +  Mt  + 
-ment.']    Ashedjateilt.    Davies. 

The  best  houses  and  walls  there  were  of  mudde,  or  can- 
vaz,  or  poldavles  entiltments. 

Naahe,  Lenten  StuJEe  (Harl.  Misc.,  TL  171). 

Entimus  (en'ti-mus),  n.  [NL.  (Sohonlierr, 
1826),  <  OrT.  ivTiiwc,  honored,  prized,  <  iv,  in,  + 
n^^,  honor.]  Aremarkable  genus  of  curculios  or 
weevils,  of  the  subfamily  Ofior%»cM»«B,  includ- 
ing such  as  the  diamond-beetle  of  South  Amer- 
ica, M,  vmperidUs,  an  inch  or  more  in  length, 
deeply-punctate,  black,  thepunctures  lined  with 
brilliant  green  scales.  There  are  about  6  other 
species,  all  South  American.  See  cut  under  Ma- 
mond-beetle. 

entire  (en-tir'),  a-  and  re.  [Formerly  also  intire, 
entyre,  intyre;  <  ME.  entyre,  enter,  <  OF.  (and 
F.)  entier  =  Pr.  entier,  enteir  =  Sp.  entero  =  Pg. 
inteiro  =  It.  intero,  <  L.  integer,  aoc.  integrum, 
whole:  see  integer.}  I.  a.  1.  Whole;  unbro- 
ken; undiminished;  perfect;  not  mutilated; 
complete ;  having  all  itanormal  substance,  ele- 
ments, or  parts :  as,  not  an  article  was  left  entire. 

One  entire  and  perfect  chrysolite.    Shale,  Othello,  v.  2. 
With  strength  efitire,  and  free-will  arm'd. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  X.  9. 

The  walla  of  this  Towne  are  very  intyre,  and  full  of  tow- 
ers at  competent  distances.      Evelyn,  Diary,  Oct.  7, 1641. 

The  second  qualification  required  in  the  Action  of  an 
Epic  Poem  is,  that  it  should  be  an  entire  Action. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  262. 

2.  In  6oi.,  without  toothing  or  division:  applied 
to  leaves,  petals,  etc. — 3.  In  her.,  reaching  the 
sides  of  the  shield  and  apparently  made  fast  to 
them:  said  of  a  bearing,  such  as  a  cross. — 4. 
Not  castrated  or  spayed;  uncut:  as,  an  entire 
horse  (that  is,  a  stallion  as  distinguished  from 
a  gelding). —  5.  Full;  complete;  undivided; 
wholly  unshared,  undisputed,  or  unmixed:  as, 
the  general  had  the  entire  command  of  the 
army ;  to  have  one's  entire  confidence. 

Of  what  bless'd  angel  shall  my  lii>s  inquire 

The  undiscover'd  way  to  that  enti/re 

And  everlasting  solace  of  my  heart's  desire? 

Q,uarles,  Emblems,  iv.  11. 
In  thy  presence  joy  entire.  Milton,  P.  L.,  iii.  265. 

6t.  Essential;  real;  true. 

Love's  not  love 
When  it  is  mingled  with  regards  that  stand 
Aloof  from  the  entire  point.  Shah.,  Lear,  i.  1. 

7t.  Interior;  internal. 

Casting  secret  flakes  of  lustful!  fire 

From  his  false  eyes  into  their  harts  and  parts  entire. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  viii.  48. 
[This  use  is  perhaps  due  to  a  belief  that  entire  and  int&ri&r 
are  from  the  same  root.]— Entire  function.  See  /«nc- 
(irm.— Entire  horse.  See  4.— Entire  tenancy,  in  law, 
ownership  by  one  person,  in  contradistinction  to  a  several 
tenancy,  which  implies  a  tenancy  jointly  or  in  common 
with  others.  =  Syn.  1  and  5.  Whole,  Total,  etc.  See  com- 
plete.   (See  also  radical.) 

II.  re.    1.   The  total;  the  whole  matter  or 
thing;  entirety.     [Eare.] 

I  am  narrating  as  it  were"  the  Warrington  manuscript, 
which  Is  too  long  to  print  in  entire. 

Thackeray,  Virginians,  Ixiii. 

2.  A  kind  of  malt  liquor  known  also  as  porter 
or  stout.  [Before  the  introduction  of  porter  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  chief  malt  liquors 
in  Great  Britain  were  ale,  beer,  and  twopenny.  A  good 
deal  of  trouble  was  caused  by  demands  for  mixtures  of 
these.  At  last  a  brewer  hit  upon  a  beverage  which  was 
considered  to  combine  the  fiavors  of  these  three,  and 
which  was  called  entire,  as  being  drawn  from  one  cask. 
As  it  was  much  drunk  by  porters  and  other  working  peo- 
ple, it  also  received  the  name  of  porter.  In  England,  at 
present,  the  word  entire  is  seldom  heard  or  seen,  except 
in  connection  with  the  name  of  some  brewer  or  firm,  as 
part  of  a  sign  or  advertisement.  See  porter^.] 
entiret  (en-tir'),  ad,v.  [<  entire,  a.]  Entirely; 
whoUy;  unreservedly:  as,  your  entire  loving 
brother. 

Blest  is  the  maid  and  worthy  to  be  blest 
Whose  soul,  entire  by  him  she  loves  possest, 
Feels  every  vanity  in  fondness  lost. 

Lord  Lyttelton,  Advice  to  a  Lady. 

entirelyt,  «•  [MB.  enterly;  <  entire  +  -ly'^.'] 
Entire. 

Beseechynge  you  ever  with  myn  enterly  hert. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  41. 

entirely  (en-lir'li),  adv.  [Formerly  also  intire- 
ly;  <  ME.  entierly,  entyerly,  entyreliche;  <  entire 
+ -ly^.'\  1:  Wholly;  completely;  fully;  with- 
out exception  or  division :  as,  the  money  is  en- 
tirely lost. 

Thei  kepen  entierly  the  Comaundement  of  the  Holy  Book 

Alkaron,  that  God  sente  hem  be  his  Messager  Machomet. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  139. 

Euphrates,  running,  sinketh  partly  into  the  lakes  of 
Ihaldea,  and  falls  notenfireZj/into  the  Persian  sea.  Raleigh. 
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The  place  was  so  situated  as  entirely  to  command  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber.  Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  3. 

2.  Without  admixture  or  qualification;  xmre- 
servedly;  heartily;  sincerely;  faithfully. 

And  the  kynge  and  the  queue  prayed  hym  right  entierly, 
soone  for  to  come  a-gein.        Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  678. 

Loue  god,  for  he  is  good  and  grounde  of  alle  treuthe ; 

Loue  thyn  enemy  entyerly  godes  heste  to  ful-fllle. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xvlii.  142. 

To  highest  God  entirely  pray.    Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  xi.  32. 

His  father,  that  so  tenderly  and  entirely  loves  him. 

Shak.,  Lear,  i.  2. 

entireness  (en-tir'nes),  re.     [<  entire  +  -wess.] 

1.  Completeness;  fullness;  unbroken  former 
state :  as,  the  entireness  of  an  arch  or  a  bridge. 

And  a  little  off  stands  the  Sepulchre  of  Eachell,  by  the 

Scripture  affirmed  to  have  been  buryed  hereabout,  if  the 

enti/renesse  thereof  doe  not  confute  the  imputed  antiquity. 

Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  137. 

2.  Integrity;  wholeness  of  heart;  faithfulness: 
as,  the  entireness  of  one's  devotion  to  a  cause. 

The  late  land 
I  took  by  false  play  from  you,  with  as  much 
Contrition  and  entireness  of  affection 
To  this  most  happy  day  again  I  render. 

Beau,  arid  FL,  Honest  Man's  Fortune,  v.  3. 
Christ,  the  bridegroom,  praises  the  bride,  his  Church, 
for  her  beauty,  for  her  entiren.ess. 

Bp.  Hall,  Beauty  of  the  Church. 

3t.  Intimacy;  familiarity. 

True  Christian  love  may  be  separated  from  acquain- 
tance, and  acquaintance  from  entireness.  Bp.  Hall. 

entirety  (en-tir'ti),  re.;  pi.  entireties  (-tiz). 
[Formerly  also  inti/rety,  entierty;  <  entire  +  -ty, 
suggested  by  its  doublet  integrity,  q.  v.]  1. 
The  state  of  being  entire  or  whole ;  wholeness; 
completeness :  as,  entirety  of  interest. 

Since  in  its  entirety  it  is  plainly  inapplicable  to  Eng- 
land, it  cannot  be  copied.  Gladstone. 

The  aqueduct  as  now  building  can  be  utilized  in  its  en- 
tirety. Sci.  Amer.  Swpp.,  p.  8890. 

It  is  not  in  detached  passages  that  his  [Chaucer's]  charm 

lies,  but  in  the  entirety  of  expression  and  the  cumulative 

effect  of  many  particulars  working  toward  a  common  end. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  260. 

2.  That  which  is  entire;  an  undivided  whole. 

Sometimes  the  attorney  .  .  .  setteth  down  an  enii/rety, 
Vhere  but  a  moiety  .  .  ,  was  to  be  passed. 

Bacon,  Office  of  Alienations. 

Tenancy  by  entireties,  in  law,  a  kind  of  tenure  created 
by  a  conveyance  or  devise  of  an  estate  to  a  man  and  his 
wife  during  coverture,  who  at  common  law  are  then  said 
to  be  tenants  by  entireties — that  is,  each  is  seized  of  tlie 
whole  estate,  and  neither  of  a  part. 
entitative  (en'ti-ta-tiv),  a.  [<  entity  +  -at- 
we.]  Pertaining  to  existence  or  entity :  usually 
opposed  to  olyective  in  the  old  sense  of  the  lat- 
ter word. 

Whether  it  [moral  evil]  has  not  some  natiural  good  for 
its  subject,  and  so  the  entitative  material  act  of  sin  be 
physically  or  morally  good? 

Ellis,  Knowledge  of  Divine  Things  (1811),  p.  340. 

Entitative  act,  actuality,  that  which  distinguishes  ex- 
istence, or  being  in  actu,  from  being  in  power  or  in  germ. 
Thus,  the  entitative  material  act  of  sin  is  the  existence  of 
sin  considered  as  an  outward  event,  not  as  sin. — Enti- 
tative being,  real  being,  opposed  to  intentional  or  ob- 
jective being,  which  is  existence  merely  as  an  object  of 
consciousness.— Entitative  power,  the  power  of  becom- 
ing something ;  potential  being. 

entitati'Vely  (en'ti-ta-tiv-li),  adv.  Intrinsi- 
cally ;  taken  itself  apart  from  extrinsic  circum- 
stances. 

entitle  (en-ti'tl),  v.t;  pret.  and  pp.  entitled,  ppr. 
entitling.  [Formerly  also  intitte  (also  entitule, 
intitule,  after  mod.  F.  and  ML.);  <  ME.  enti- 
tlen,  <  OF.  entituler,  F.  intituler  =  Pr.  inUtular, 
(ntitular,  enUtolar  =  Sp.  Pg.  intitular  =  It. 
inUtolare,  <  ML.  intitulare,  ^ve  a  title  or  name 
to,  <  L.  ire, in,  +  titulus,  a  title:  see  tifle.l  1. 
To  give  a  name  or  title  to ;  affix  a  name  oi  ap- 
pellation to;  designate;  denominate;  name; 
call;  dignify  by  a  title  or  honorary  appella- 
tion ;  style :  as,  the  book  is  entitled  "Commen- 
taries on  the  Laws  of  England" ;  an  ambas- 
sador is  entitled  "Tour  Excellency." 

That  which  in  mean  men  we  entitle  patience. 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,i..2. 

Some  later  writers  .  .  .  entitle  this  ancient  fable,  Pe- 
nelope. Bacon,  Fable  of  Pan. 
2.  To  give  a  title,  right,  or  claim  to ;  give  a 
right  to  demand  or  receive ;  furnish  with  grounds 
for  laying  claim:  as,  his  services  entitle  him  to 
our  respect. 

A  Queen,  who  wears  the  crown  of  her  forefathers,  to 
which  she  is  entitled  by  blood. 

Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  I.  viii. 

If  he  had  birth  and  fortune  to  entitle  him  to  match  into 
such  a  family  as  o\u:s,  she  knew  no  man  she  would  sooner 
fix  upon.  Goldsmith,  Vicar,  iii. 

St.  To  appropriate  as  by  title ;  attribute  or  at- 
tach as  by  right. 
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If  his  Maiestie  would  please  to  intitle  it  to  his  Crowne, 
and  yearely  that  both  the  Gouernours  here  and  there  may 
giue  their  accounts  to  you. 

Capt.  John  Smith,  True  Travels,  II.  106. 

How  ready  zeal  for  party  is  to  entitle  Christianity  to 
their  designs !  Locke. 

4t.  To  attribute ;  ascribe. 

The  ancient  proverb  .  .  .  entitles  this  work  .  .  .  pecu- 
liarly to  God  himself.  Milton. 
Entitled  In  the  cause,  in  law,  having  as  a  heading  or 
caption  the  name  of  a  cause  or  suit,  to  indicate  that  the 
paper  so  entitled  is  a  proceeding  therein. =Syn.  1.  To 
christen,  dub. 
entitule  (en-tit'ul),  i;.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  entituled, 
ppr.  entituUng.  '  [Formerly  also  intitule;  <  OF. 
entituler,  F.  intituler,  entitle :  see  entitle.}  To 
entitle ;  give  a  name  or  title  to :  as,  the  act  en- 
tituled  the  General  Police  (Scotland)  Act,  1860. 
[Great  Britain.] 

Nor  were  any  of  the  elder  Prophets  so  entituled. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  173. 

entity  (en'ti-ti),  re. ;  pi.  entities  (-tiz).  [=  F. 
entiti  =  ^^"entidad  =  Pg.  entidade  =  It.  entitd, 
<  ML.  entita{t-)Sj  <  en{t-)s,  a  thing:  see  ens.} 

1.  Being:  in  this,  its  original  sense,  the  ab- 
stract noun  corresponding  to  the  concrete  ens. 

Where  entity  and  quiddity, 
The  ghosts  of  defunct  bodies,  fly. 

Butler,  Hudibras,  I.  i.  145. 
When  first  thou  gav'st  the  promise  of  a  man. 
When  th'  embrion  spark  of  entity  began.         Hart. 

2.  An  independent  ens;  a  thing;  a  substance; 
an  ontological  chimera.  As  a  concrete  noun,  it  is 
chiefly  used  to  express  the  current  notion  of  the  mode  of 
being  attributed  by  scholastic  metaphysicians  to  general 
natures  and  to  formalities.  Modern  writers  have  generally 
said  the  schoolmen  made  entities  of  words,  a  judgment 
which  seems  to  espouse  the  nominalistic  side  of  the  great 
dispute,  although  the  writers  who  use  this  phrase  are  not 
decided  nominalists.  Such  being  the  connection  which  by 
its  associations  gives  the  word  entity  its  meaning,  the  lat- 
ter is  necessarily  vague. 

The  schools  have  of  late  much  amused  the  world  with 
a  way  they  have  got  of  referring  all  natural  effects  to  cer- 
tain entities  that  they  call  real  qualities,  and  accordingly 
attribute  to  them  a  nature  distinct  from  the  modification 
of  the  matter  they  belong  to,  and  in  some  cases  sepai'afole 
from  all  matter  whatsoever.  .  .  .  Aristotle  usually  calls 
substances  simply  ovra,  entities. 

Boyle,  Origin  o|  Forms  (Works,  2d  ed..  III.  12,  16). 

The  realists 'maintained  that  general  names  are  the 
names  of  general  things.  Besides  individual  things,  they 
recognised  another  kind  of  things,  not  individual,  which 
they  technically  called  second  substances,  or  universals 
a  parte  rei.  Over  and  above  all  individual  men  and  wo- 
men there  was  an  entity  called  Man  —  Man  in  general, 
which  inhered  in  the  individual  men  and  women,  and 
communicated  to  them  its  essence. 

J.  S.  Mill,  Exam,  of  Hamilton,  xvii. 

The  scientific  acceptance  of  laws  and  properties  is  quite 
as  metaphysical  as  the  scholastic  acceptance  of  entities  and 
quiddities ;  but  the  justification  of  the  one  set  is  their  ob- 
jective validity,  i.  e.  their  agreement  with  sensible  experi- 
ence ;  the  illusoriness  of  the  other  is  their  incapability  of 
being  resolved  into  sensible  concretes. 

G.  H.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  1. 1.  §  62. 

There  is  scarcely  a  less  dignified  entity  than  a  patrician 
in  a  panic.  Disraeli. 

The  foremost  men  of  the  age  accept  the  ether  not  as  a 
vague  dream,  but  as  a  real  entity. 

Tyndall,  Light  and  Elect.,  p.  125. 

Will  is  essentially  a  self-procreating,  self-sustaining, 
spiritual  entity,  which  owns  no  natural  cause,  obeys  not 
law,  and  has  no  sort  of  affinity  with  matter. 

Maudsley,  Body  and  Will,  p.  i. 

Actual  entity,  actual  existence.— Determinative  en- 
tity, the  mode  of  existence  of  a  singular  thing  in  a  defi- 
nite time  and  place. — Positive  entity,  hsecceity,  as  be- 
ing that  mode  of  existence  by  which  a  general  nature  is 
determined  to  be  individual.-  Quldditatlve  entity,  the 
mode  of  being  of  a  general  nature  not  determined  to  be 
individual. 

ento-.  [Gr.  ivTo-,  combining  form  of  cvt6q  (= 
L.  intus),  within,  inside,  '<  iv  =  E.  in :  see  jkI.] 
A  prefix,  chiefly  used  in  biological  terms,  de- 
noting 'within, inside,  inner, internal' :  opposed 
to  eeto-  and  exo-.  it  is  the  same  as  endo-,  but  is  less 
frequently  used ;  in  some  cases  it  is  synonymous  with  hypo-, 
since  that  which  is  internal  is  also  under  the  surface. 

entoblast  (en'to-blast),  n.  [<  Gr.  hrdg,  within, 
-I-  pXaardq,  bud,  germ.]  In  Inol.,  the  nucleolus 
of  a  cell.     Agassis. 

entobliO[UUS  (en-tob-li'kwus),  re. ;  pi.  entobliqui 
(-kwi).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  evrdg,  within,  +  L.  obliqvvs, 
oblique.]  The  internal  oblique  muscle  of  the 
abdomen ;  the  obliquus  abdominis  intemus. 

entobrancMate  (en-to-brang'ki-at),  a.  [<  Gr. 
evrdf,  within,  +  branchiate,  q.  v.]  Having  the 
gills  or  branch!^  internal  or  concealed,  as  in 
most  mollusks. 

entocarotid  (en"to-ka-rot'id),  n.  [<  Gr.  hrdc, 
within,  +  carotid,  q.  v.]  The  internal  carotid 
artery ;  the  inner  branch  of  the  common  carotid. 
See  cut  under  embryo. 

entocele  (en'to-sel),  n.  [<  Gr.  hrSg,  within,  -i- 
icT/}ii,  rupture.]  In  pathol.,  morbid  displace- 
ment of  parts ;  ectopia. 


Entoconcha 
muelteri,  en- 
larged. 


entocoelian 

entocoelian  (en-to-se'li-an),  a.  [<  Gr.  kvrS^,  mth- 
in,  +  KoOda,  belly.]  Situated  in  a  cavity  of  the 
brain:  applied  to  that  part  of  the  corpus  stria- 
tum (the  nucleus  caudatus)  which  appears  in 
the  lateral  ventricle. 

Entoconcha  (en-to-kong'ka),  n.  [NX.,  <  Gr. 
ivrdq,  -within,  +  ndyxv,  a  shell:  see  conch.']  A 
remarkable  genus  of  gastropod  moUusks  par- 
asitic in  holothurians,  degraded  by  parasitism, 
and  of  xmeertain  systematic  posi- 
tion among  Gastropoda.  These  mol- 
luaka  are  still  imperfectly  known,  but  are 
supposed  to  be  nudibranchs.  U,  mirabilis 
is  an  internal  worm-like  parasite  of  SyTiapta 
digitata,  with  one  end  hanging  free  in  the 
body-cavity  of  Synaj)ta,  the  other  attached 
to  the  alimentary  canal  of  the  host,  and  con- 
tained  in  what  is  called  the  molluskigeroua 
sac  occasionally  found  in  Synapta.  The 
eggs  develop  a  velum  and  an  operculated 
shell,  found  free  in  the  body-cavity  of  the  host,  whence 
the  name.  S.  muellen  is  another  species  of  the  genus, 
found  in  the  trepang,  HolothuHa  edulis. 
entoconcMd  (en-to-kong'kid),  n.    A  gastropod 

of  the  family  Entooonchidw, 
Entoconcludse  (en-to-kong'ki-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
<  Entoconcha  +  -icde.]  The  family  of  para- 
sitic moUusks  which  Entoconcha  represents. 
The  position  of  the  family  has  been  questioned.  It  has 
been  considered  to  represent  a  tsenioglossate  monochla- 
mydate  azygobranchiate  septant  gastropod. 
entocondyle  (en-to-kou'dil),  n.  [<  Gr.  hrdc, 
withLu,  +  condyle,  q.  v.]  The  inner  or  internal 
condyle  of  a  bone,  on  the  side  next  to  the  body: 
said  especially  of  the  condyles  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  humerus  and  femur  respectively:  op- 
posed to  ectocondyle.  See  epicondyle. 
entocunelform  (en-to-kii'ne-i-fdrm),  n.  [<  Gr. 
hrdQ,  within,  +  cuneiform,  q.  v.]  In  anat.,  the 
iimermost  one  of  the  three  cuneiform  bones  of 
the  distal  row  of  tarsal  bones ;  the  inner  cunei- 
form bone ;  the  entosphenoid  of  the  foot,  in  re- 
lation with  the  inner  digit.  See  cut  under /oot. 
entoderm  (en'to-derm),  n.    [<  Gr.  ivrdq,  within, 

-1-  dkpim,  sMn.] '  Same  as  endoderm. 
entodermal  (en-to-der'mal),  a.    [<  entoderm  + 
-at.]    Same  as  endodermdl. 

The  entodermal  lining  of  the  gastro-vascular  canals. 

Claits^  Zoology  (trans.),  p.  100. 

entodermic  (en-to-d6r'mik),  a.  [<  entoderm  + 
-jc]    Same  as  endodermal. 

The  division  of  the  margin  of  the  ectodermal  disk  into 
two  parts,  one  resting  directly  on  the  entodermic  yoke. 

Buck's  Handbook  of  Med.  Sd.,  III.  172. 

ento-ectad  (en"t6-ek'tad),  adv.  [<  Gr.  hT6c, 
within,  +  ectad,  q.  v.]  From  within  outward. 
See  eeto-entad. 

entOg;astric  (en-to-gas'trik),  a.  [<  Gr.  kvrdq, 
within,  +  gastric',  q.  v.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  interior  of  the  stomach  or  gastric  cavity  of 
certain  animals — Entogastric  proliferation,  ento- 
gastric  gemmation,  phrases  proposed  by  Huxley  to  des- 
ignate a  method  of  multiplication  observed  in  certain  Dis- 
cophora  of  the  group  Trachynemata,  and  unknown  among 
other  Uydrozoa,  It  consists  in  the  growth  of  a  bud  from 
the  gastric  cavity,  into  which  it  eventually  passes  on  its 
way  outward;  wlule  in  all  other  cases  gemmation  takes 
place  by  the  formation  of  a  diverticulum  of  the  whole  wall 
of  the  gastrovascular  cavity,  which  projects  on  the  free 
surface  of  the  body,  and  is  detached  thence  (ii  it  becomes 
detached)  immediately  into  the  circumjacent  water.  See 
aZiacogenesis. 

The  details  of  this  process  of  entogastric  gemmation  have 
been  traced  by  Haeckel  in  Carmarina  hastata,  one  of  the 
Geryonidse.  .  .  .  What  makes  this  process  of  asexual  mul- 
tiplication more  remarkable  is  that  it  takes  place  in  Car- 
marinee  which  have  already  attained  sexual  maturity,  and 
in  males  as  well  as  in  females. 

Hitxleyy  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  135. 

entogastrocnemius '  (en-to-gas-trok-ne'mi-us), 
n. ;  pi.  entogastrocnemii  (-i).  [<  Gr.  hrdg,  with- 
in, -1-  NL.  gastrocnemius,  q.  v.]  The  inner  gas- 
trocnemial  muscle,  or  inner  head  of  the  gastroc- 
nemius: the  gastrocnemius  intemus.  Coves, 
1887. 

entoglossal  (en-to-glos'al),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr. 
'tvT6Q,  within,  +  yJliiiTtro,' tongue,  +  -aZ.]  I.  a. 
Situated  in  the  tongue.  Specifically  applied — (a)  in 
ornith.,  to  the  bony  part  of  the  hyoidean  arch,  which  spe- 
cially supports  the  tongue,  and  is  usually  called  the  glos- 
sohyaZ;  \b)  in  ichth.^  to  an  anterior  median  bone  of  the 
hyoidean  arch,  supporting  the  tongue,  analogous  to  if  not 
homologous  with  the  glossohyal  of  higher  vertebrates. 

In  the  perennibranchiate  Proteidea,  the  hyoidean  arches 
are  united  by  narrow  median  entoglossal  and  urohyal 
pieces,  as  in  Fishes.  Hwdey,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  154. 

H.  n.  The  entoglossal  bone. 

entoglntseus  (en"to-gl8-te'us),  n. ;  pi.  entoglutm 
(-i).  .[<  Gr.  ivToQ,  within,  -I-  yhyvrog,  the  rump, 
buttocks :  see  gluUEus.']  The  least  gluteal  mus- 
cle ;  the  glutseus  minimus.    See  glutaius. 

entogluteal,  entoglutaeal  (en"to-gl6-te'al),  a. 
[<  entoglutcms  +  -al.]    Pertaining  to  the  ento- 

glutBBUS. 
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entoilt  (en-toil'),  V.  t.  [<  enA  +  toil^.'\  To  take 
with  or  as  with  toils ;  insnare ;  entangle. 

He  cut  off  their  land  forces  from  their  ships,  and  en- 
toyled  both  their  navy  and  their  camp  with  a  greater  pow- 
er than  theirs,  both  by  sea  and  land. 

Bacon^  New  Atlantis. 

entoire,  entoyer  (en-toi'er),  a.  In  her.,  charged 
with  bearings  not  representing  living  creatures, 
such  as  mullets  or  annulets,  eight,  ten,  or  more 
in  number:  said  of  a  bordure  only.  The  more 
modem  custom  is  to  blazon  "on  a  bordure  sa- 
ble eight  plates,"  or  the  like. 

Eutolithia  (en-to-lith'i-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
CTTd?,  within,  -t-  'Woe:,  stone.]  Those  radiola- 
rians  whose  silicious  skeleton  lies  more  or  less 
completely  inside  the  central  capsule :  opposed 
to  EctoUthia.    Claus. 

entolithic  (en-to-lith'ik),  a.  [As  EntoUth-ia  + 
-ic]  Intracapsular  or  endoskeletalj  as  the  skel- 
eton of  a  radiolarian;  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
EntoUthia;  not  ectolithic. 

Entomat  (en'to-ma),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  hro/ia, 
pi.  of  brrojiov,  insect,  lit.  (like  equiv.  L.  insec- 
tum,  insect)  cut  into,  neut.  of  hro/iog,  cut  into, 
cut  to  pieces,  <  ivri/iveiv,  hra/idv,  cut  into,  cut 
in  two,  cut  to  pieces,  <  h,  in,  -t-  rifiveiv,  ra/ielv, 
cut.]  One  of  the  eight  prime  divisions  of  ani- 
mals made  by  Aristotle,  corresponding  to  the 
more  modern  Insecta,  and  containing  all  the 
articulates  or  arthropods  excepting  the  crusta- 
ceans. 

entomatography  (en"to-ma-tog'ra-fl),  n.  An 
improper  form  of  entorriography. 

entomb  (en-tom'),  v.  t.    [Formerly  also  intomb; 

<  OF.  entomber,  <  ML.  intumulare,  entomb,  <  L. 
in,  in,  -f-  tumulits,  a  mound,  tomb.]  To  deposit 
in  a  tomb,  as  a  dead  body;  bury;  inter. 

Processions  were  first  begun  for  the  interring  of  holy 
martyrs,  and  the  visiting  of  those  places  where  they  were 
entombed.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity. 

The  sepulchre  of  Christ  is  not  in  Palestine  I  ...  He 
lies  buried  wherever  man,  made  in  his  Maker's  image,  is 
entovibed  in  ignorance.         0.  W.  Holmes,  Essays,  p.  117. 

entombment  (en-tSm'ment),  ».  [<  entomb  + 
-ment.]  The  act  of  entombing,  or  the  state  of 
being  entombed;  burial;  sepulture. 

Many  thonsaritlB  have  had  their  eMombments  in  the 
waters.  Vr.  H.  More,  Mystery  of  Godliness,  p.  16, 

The  entombment,  specifically,  the  placing  of  the  body 
of  Christ  in  the  tomb,  as  described  in  the  Gospels,  It  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  many  works  of  art,  the  most 
celebrated  of  which  is  the  painting  by  Titian,  now  in  the 
Louvre  at  Paris, 
entomere  (en'to-mer),  n.  [<  Gr.  kvrSg,  within, 
-I-  /lepoc,  a  part.']  In  embryol.,  the  more  gran- 
ular of  the  two  blastomeres  into  which  the 
mammalian  ovum  divides,  or  a  descendant  of  it 
in  the  first  stages  of  development.  The  entomeres 
come  to  form  the  center  of  the  mass  of  blastomeres,  the 
other  and  outer  blastomeres  being  called  ectomeres. 

entomic,  entomical  (en-tom'ik,  -i-kal),  a.  [< 
Entoma  +  -ic,  .deal.]    Eelating  to  insects. 

entomo-.  [The  combining  form  {entom-  before 
a  vowel)  of  Gr.  IvTo/iov,  usually  in  pi.  ivroiia, 
insect :  see  EntomM.']  An  element  in  words  of 
Greek  origin,  signifying  'insect.' 

Entomocrania,(en"to-mo-kra'ni-a),m.jpZ.  [NL., 

<  Gr.  evTOfiov,  insect,'-!-  Kpavlov  (11.  crarviim),  the 
skull.]  One  of  many  names  of  that  division  of 
vertebrates  which  is  represented  by  the  head- 
less lancelet,  amphioxus,  or  BrancMostoma : 
same  as  Acrania,  Pharyngobranchii,  Leptocar- 
dia,  and  Cirrostomi. 

entomogenons  (en-to-moj'e-nus),  a.  [<  Gr. 
ivTo/Mi),  an  insect,  +'-yey^g,  produced:  see  -ae- 
nous.]    In  mycol.,  growing  upon  or  in  insects : 


said  of  certain  fungi, 

entomograpllic  (en"t6-mo-graf'ik),  a.  [<  en- 
tomography  +  -ic]  <3f  or  pertaining  to  ento- 
mography;  biographic,  as  applied  to  insects. 
G,  r.  Biley. 

entomograjihy  (en-to-mo^'ra-fl),  n.  [<  Gr. 
hiTOfiov,  an  insect,  +  '-ypa<j>ia,  (.  ypcupeiv,  write.] 
1.  Descriptive  entomology;  the  written  de- 
scription of  insects ;  a  treatise  on  insects. —  Z, 
A  description  of  the  life-history  of  any  insect. 
C.  r.  Biley. 

entomoid  (en'to-moid),  a.  and  n,  [<  Gr.  ivro- 
/lov,  insect,  +  eUo;,  form.]  I.  a.  Like  an  in- 
sect. 

II.  n.  An  object  having  the  appearance  of  an 
insect. 

Entomoletes  (en-to-mol'e-tez),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
ivTo/iov,  an  insect, '+  oMti;^,  equiv.  to  bXer^p,  a 
destroyer,  <  bUiniat,  destroy.  Mil.]  Same  as 
Chaptia.    Sundevall,  1872. 

entomolin,  entomoline  (en-tom'o-lin),  n.  [< 
Gr.  ivTOfiov,  insect,  +  -ol-  +  4n^,  -ine^.]  Same 
as  chitin. 


entomophilons 

entomolite  (en-tom'6-lit),  n.  [<  Gt.  hro/iov,  in- 
sect, +  Wog,  stone.]'  A  fossil  insect:  a  hame 
applied  to  trilobites  and  related  organisms,  for- 
merly classed  with  insects. 

entomolith  (en-tom' o-lith),  re.  Same  as  entom- 
olite. 

entomolithi,  n.    Plural  of  entomoUthus,  2. 

entomolithic  (en"t6-mo-lith'ik),  a,  [<  entomo- 
lith +  -ic]  Eesembli'ng,  containing,  or  per- 
taining to  entomolites. 

Entomolithust  (en-to-mol'i-thus),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  ivTofiov,  insect,  +'  Mdoc,  stone.]  1,  An  old 
Linnean  genus  of  trilobites,  the  few  forms  of 
which  then  known  were  named  EntomoUthus 
paradoxus.  Hence — 2.  \l.  c;  pi.  entomolithi 
(-thi).]   Trilobites  in  general;  entomostracites. 

entomolitic  (en"to-m6-lit'ik),  a.  [<  entomoUte 
+  -ic]     Same  as  entomolithic. 

entomologic,  entomological  (en"to-mo-loj'ik, 
-i-kal),  a.  [=  F.  entomologigue  =  Sp.  entomo- 
Idgico  =  Pg.  It.  entomologico,  <  NL.  entomologi- 
cus,  <  entomologia,  entomology:  see  entomology.'] 
Pertaining  to  the  science  of  entomology. 

Our  investigations  into  entomological  geography. 

'    Wollaston,  Var.  of  Species,  v. 

entomologically  (en'to-mo-loi'l-kal-i),  adv.  In 
an  entomological  manner ;  according  to  or  in 
accordance  with  the  science  of  entomology. 

entomologise,  v.  i.    See  entomologime. 

entomologist  (en-to-mol'o-jist),  n.  [=  F.  ento- 
mologiste;  as  entomology  +  -dsf.]  One  versed 
in,  or  engaged  in  the  study  of,  entomology. 

Monographia  Apum  Anglise,  a  work  which  the  young 
entomologist  may  take  as  a  model.  Owen,  Anat,,  xvii. 

entomologize  (en-to-mol'o-jiz),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  entomologized,  ppr.  eniomologiMng.  [<  en- 
tomology +  -j^e.j  To  study  or  practise  en- 
tomology; gather  entomological  specimens. 
Also  spelled  entomologise. 

It  is  too  rough  for  trawling  to-day,  and  too  wet  for  en- 
tomologizing.  Kingsley,  Life,  1. 171. 

entomology  (en-to-mol'o-ji),  n.  [=  F.  entomo- 
logie  =  Sp.  entomologia  ==  Pg.  It.  entomologia  = 
D.  G.  entomologie  =  Dan.  Sw.  entomologi,  <  NL. 
entomologia,  <  Gr.  Ivro/iov,  insect,  +  -^yia,  <  7i.i- 
yeiv,  speak:  see  -ology.]  That  branch  of  zo61- 
ogy  which  treats  of  insects,  or  Insecta.  Formerly 
most  articulates  were  regai'ded  as  Entoma,  or  "insects," 
and  the  science  of  entomology  was  equally  extensive.  The 
term  is  now  usually  restricted  to  the  science  of  the  true 
Insecta,  Condylopoda,  or  Hexapoda  (which  see). 

entomometer  (en-t6-moin'e-t6r),  n.  [<  Gr.  h- 
To/iov,  an  insect,  +  '/iirpov,  a  measure.]  An  in- 
strument used  to  measure  the  parts  of  insects. 

Entomophaga  (en-to-mof'a-ga),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
neut.pl.  ot  entomoph'agus :  'see  entomophagous.] 
1.  A  subsection  of  Symenoptera  terebranUa,  or 
boring  hymenopterous  insects,  it  contains  the  in- 
sectivorous or  parasitic  species,  such  as  the  Ichneumon- 
flies  and  cuckoo-flies,  which  have  the  abdomen  stalked ; 
the  female  with  a  freely  projecting  ovipositor  forming  a 
borer  or  terebra,  which  is  straight  and  inserted  at  the  apex 
of  the  abdomen ;  and  the  larvse  apodal  and  aproctous, 
usually  parasitic  in  the  larvse  ojt  other  insects.  The  group 
is  distinguished  among  the  Terebrantia  from  the  Phyto- 
phaga  or  saw-flies.  The  subsection  includes  the  families 
Chalcididce,  Proctotrypidce,  Braconidce,  IchTieumonidce, 
Evaniidce,  Cynipidoe,  and  Chrysididce.  Westwood,  1840, 
Also  Entomophagi.  [Scarcely  in  modern  use,] 
S.  A  division  of  marsupial  mammals,  contain- 
ing those  which  have  three  kinds  of  teeth  in 
both  jaws,  and  a  csecum,  as  the  bandicoots  and 
opossums.  Owen,  1839. — 3.  A  division  of  eden- 
tate mammals,  one  of  two  primary  groups  of 
Bruta  (the  other  being  Phytophaga),  containing 
insectivorous  and  carnivorous  forms,  as  the  ant- 
eaters  and  pangolins.  It  was  divided  into  4 
groups,  Mutiea,  Sguamata,  Loricata,  and  TuTm- 
lidentata.  Svailey. — 4.  A  division  of  chirop- 
terous  mammals,  containing  the  ordinary  bats, 
as  distinguished  from  the  fruit-bats.  Also  called 
Insectivora,  Animalvoora,  and  Microchir<w^'^- 

entomophagan  (en-to-mof 'a-gan),  a.  and  n.  I. 
a.  Pertaining  to  or  having  tlie  characters  of  the 
Etitomophaga,  in  any  sense  of  that  word. 

II,  n.  One  of  the  Entomophaga,  in  any  sense 
of  that  word,  but  chiefly  used  in  entomology. 

entomophagous  (en-to-mof'a-gus),  a.  [<  NL. 
entomophagus,  <  Gr.  ivro/tovj'  insect,  +  (payelv, 
eat.]    Feeding  on  insects;  mseotivorous. 

entomophilous  (en-to-mof 'i-lus),  a.  [<  Gr.  ev- 
Tofiov,  insect,  -I-  fiXoQ,  loving.]  Literally,  insect- 
loving  :  applied  to  flowers  in  which,  on  account 
of  their  structure,  fertilization  can  ordinarily 
be  effected  only  by  the  visits  of  insects. 

There  jnust  also  have  been  a  period  when  winged  insects 
did  not  exist,  and  plants  would  not  then  have  been  ren- 
dered entomophilous. 

Darwin,  Cross  and  Self  Fertilisation,  p.  400. 


Entomophthora 

Entomophthora  (en-to-mof  tho-ra),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  evTOfiov,  insect,  +  '^opd,  destriiotion,  <  <jidei- 
peiv,  destroy.]  Formerly,  a  genus  of  Entomoph- 
thorem,  now  regarded  as  a  subgenus  or  syno- 
nym 01  Empusa,  3. 

Entomophthorese  (en"to-mof-tli6're-e),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Mitomophthora  +  -ecB.']  A  small  group 
of  fungi,  most  of  whicli  are  parasites  of  in- 
sects. They  produce  hyphse  of  large  diameter  and  fatty 
contents,  which  at  length  emerge  from  the  insect  in  white 
masses,  and  produce  at  their  tips  conidla  which  are  forci- 
bly thrown  into  the  air.  Besting  spores  are  also  produced. 
Five  genera  are  recognized,  of  which  the  principal  one  is 
Empiisa. 

entomophytous  (en-to-mof 'i-tus),  a.  [<  NL. 
entomophytus,  <  Gr.  ivTO/j,ov,  insect,  4-  (f/vrSg, 
grown,  verbal  adj.  of  ^iieaBat,  grow.]  Li  mycol., 
growing  upon  or  in  insects  or  their  remains ; 
entomogenous. 

entomosis  (en-to-mo'sis),  n.  [NL.^  <  Gr.  hnoiiov, 
insect,  -I-  -osis."]  In  pathol.,  a  disease  caused 
by  a  parasitic  hezapod  insect. 

Entomostega  (en-to-mos'te-ga),  n.  pi.     [NL., 

<  Gr.  ivTOfcov,  insect,'  -I-  crr^yof,  roof ,  house.]  A 
division  of  Foraminifera,  having  the  cells  sub- 
divided by  transverse  partitions. 

Eutomostomata  (en''''to-mos-to'ma-ta),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Qt.  IvTo/iov,  insect,  +  aTXfidj  mouth.] 
In  De  Blainville's  system,  ajamily  of  siphono- 
branchiate  gastropods,  having  the  lip  of  the 
shell  notched,  it  was  made  to  include  the  modern 
families  Buccinidce,  Muricidce,  HarpidoB,  Doliidce,  Cos- 
sididoBf  CerithiidcB,  Plenaxidce,  Terebridce^  and  Cancel- 
lariidts, 

Entomostraca  (en-to-mos'tra-ka),  n.pl.  [NL. 
(O.  F.Mtiller,  1785),  neut.  pi!  oi' entomostracus, 

<  Gr.  hiTouav,  insect,  +  darpaicov,  an  earthen  ves- 
sel, a  shell,  esp.  of  Testacea.  See  ostracism.']  In 
isool. :  (a)  Latreille's  name  for  all  crustaceans, 
except  the  stalk-eyed  and  sessile-eyed  groups. 
It  is  restricted  to  a  portion  of  the  lower  crustaceans,  but 
the  classifications  vary  so  much  that  the  term  is  gradually 
being  abandoned.  The  groups  usually  noted  by  it  are  the 
Ostracoda,  &s  CypriB ;  Copepoda^aa  Cyclops;  Ctadocera,aa 
Daphnia  (seeDaphnia) ;  Branchiopoda,  as  the  brine-shrimp 
(Artemitt  aalina)  and  the  glacier-flea  (Podura  nivalis) ; 
Trilobites,  all  of  which  are  extinct ;  Mero8t(miata,  of  which 
Hurypterus  and  Pterygotus  are  the  best-known  examples 
among  fossils,  the  king-crab  being  the  only  living  example. 
To  these  some  add  the  Epizoa,  or  parasitic  crustaceans. 
No  zoological  definition  can  be  framed  to  include  all  these 
groups,  each  of  which  is  now  usually  regarded  as  a  distinct 
order.  The  Entomostraca  appear  to  have  been  first  named 
by  0. 1'.  Milller  in  1785,  and  have  also  been  called  Gnatho- 
poda,  as  by  H.  Woodward,  (ft)  In  various  systems, 
one  of  two  main  divisions  of  Crustacea  proper 
(the  other  being  Malacostraca).   it  is  divided  into 

Cvrripedia  (including  Mhizocephala),  Copepoda  (including 
Siphonostoma),  Ostracoda,  and  Branchiopoda  (the  latter 
covering  both  Cladocera  and  Phyllopoda).  (^  ^g  re- 
stricted, defined,  and  retained  by  Huxley,  those 
Crustacea  which  have  not  more  than  three  max- 
illiform  gnathites  and  completely  specialized 
jaws,  the  abdominal  se^ents  (counting  as 
such  those  which  lie  behind  the  genital  aper- 
ture) devoid  of  appendages,  if  there  be  any  ab- 
domen, and  the  embryo  almost  always  leaving 
the  egg  as  a  nauplius-f  orm.  Thus  defined,  the  En- 
tomostraca are  divided  into:  1,  Copepoda;  2,  Epizoa;  3, 
Branchiopoda;  4,  Ostracoda;  5,  Pectostraca. 
entomostracan  (en-to-mos'tra-kan),  a.  and  n. 

1,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  having  "the  characters  of 
the  Entomostraca. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Entomostraca. 

When  we  come  to  the  coal-measures,  the  Malacostraca 
disappear ;  but  we  then  find  the  gigantic  enUmwstracan 
called  the  king-crab.  Owen,  Anat. 

entomostracite  (en-to-mos'tra-sit),  n.  [As 
Mntomostraca  +  4te^.'\  Atriloliite;  one  of  the 
fossils  known  as  entomoUtes. 

entomostracous  (en-to-mos'tra-kus),  a.  [< 
NL.  entomostracus :  see  Entomostraca.']  Per- 
taining to  or  having  the  characters  of  Entomos- 
traca. 

Within  the  stomach  [of  Pollieipes  PolyTnerus]  from  top 
to  bottom,  there  were  thousands  of  a  bivalve  eniomostra- 
cons  crustacean.  Darwin,  Cirripedia,  p.  313. 

entomotaxy  (en'^'to-mo-tak'si),  n.  [<  Gr.  Ivro- 
fiov,  insect,  +  riiig,  arrangement.]  The  art  of 
preparing,  setting,  and  preserving  insects  as 
cabinet  specimens.     C.  V.  Biley. 

entomotomist  (en-to-mot'o-mist),  n.  [<  ento- 
motomy  -f-  -ist.]  One  who  studies  the  interior 
structure  of  insects;  an  entomological  anato- 
mist. 

entomotomy  (en-to-mot'o-mi),  n.  [<  Gr.  h/ro- 
/lov,  insect,  +  TOjlii,  a  cutting.]  1.  The  dis- 
section of  insects  ;  entomological  anatomy. — 

2.  The  science  of  the  anatomical  structure  of 
insects. 

entoniC  (ea-ton'ik),  a.     [<  Gr.  nrovof,  strung, 
stretched,  <  hreivuv,  stretch:  see  entasis,  and 
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cf .  tonic]  In  pathol.,  exhibiting  high  tension 
or  violent  action. 

Entoniscidse  (en-to-nis'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Entoniscus  +  ■4dce.'i  A  family  of  isopod  crus- 
taceans parasitic  in  the  body-cavity  of  other 
crustaceans,  as  cirripeds,  crabs,  etc.  Some  are 
parasites  of  parasites.  It  contains  such  gen- 
era as  Cryptoniscus  and  Entoniscus. 

Entoniscus  (en-to-nis'kus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  hi- 
riif,  within,  -I-  NlJ.  Oniscus,  q.  v.]    The  typical 


Entoniscus  farasites  (female),  ma^ified. 


genus  of  parasitic  isopods  of  the  family  Entonis- 
cidce.  E.  porcellanee  is  an  internal  parasite  of 
a  Brazilian  crab  of  the  genus  Porcellana. 

entoparasite  (en-to-parVsit),  n.  [<  Gr.  hT6(, 
within,  -f-  TrapdaiToc,  parasite :  see  parasite.'] 
An  internal  parasite ;  a  parasite  living  in  the 
interior  of  the  host. 

entoparasitic  (en"t5-par-a-sit'ik),  a.  [<  ento- 
parasite +  -4c.]  Of  the  nature  of  an  entopar- 
asite ;  living  in  the  interior  of  the  host,  as  an 
entoparasite. 

entopectoralis  (en"t6-pek-t6-ra'lis),  n. :  pi.  en- 

Jopectorales  (-lez).  [NL.  (Coues,  1887),  <  Gr. 
evrdg,  within,  +  L.  pectoralis :  see  pectoral.] 
The  inner  or  lesser  pectoral  muscle ;  the  pec- 
toralis minor  (which  see,  xmAet pectoralis). 

entoperipheral  (en"t6-pe-rif 'e-ral),  a.  [<  Gr. 
£iT<if,  within,  +  irepupipem,  periphery,  -I-  -al.] 
Situated  or  originated  within  the  periphery  or 
external  surface  of  the  body:  specifically  ap- 
plied to  feelings  set  up  by  internal  disturb- 
ances: OTpposea  to  epiperipheral :  as,  hunger  is 
an  entoperipheral  feeling.  See  extract  under 
epiperipheral. 

entophyta  (en-tof 'i-ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of  en- 
tophytum  :  see  entmifiyte.]    Entophytes. 

entophytal  (en'to-n-tal),  a.  Same  as  entophytie. 

entophyte  (en'to-fit)J'm.  [<  NL.  entophytum, 
<  Gr.  ivTog,  within,  +  ^6v,  a  plant.]  A  plant 
growing  within  an  animal  or  another  plant, 
usually  as  a  parasite.  Entophytes  are  chiefly  para- 
sitic fungi,  and  in  use  the  term  is  not  commonly  employed 
except  for  those  growing  within  animals.  The  commonest 
and  most  generally  distributed  entophytes  are  the  bac- 
teria, some  of  which  are  harmless  and  may  occur  in  healthy 
animals ;  but  many  species  produce  diseases,  especially 
contagious  diseases,  (See  bacterium,  Schizomycetes.)  Cer- 
tain groups  of  fungi  are  almost  entirely  entophytie  in 
habit,  as  Cordyceps  and  the  related  forms  of  Jsaria,  the 
Entomophthorece,  and  others.  (See  cut  under  Cordyceps.) 
Also  endophyte. 

entophytie  (en-to-fit'ik),  a.  [<  entophyte  +  -ic] 
In  hot.,  having  the  character  or  habit  of  an  en- 
tophyte. Also  entophytal,  entophytous,  endophy- 
tal,  endophytic. 

The  entophytie  fungi  which  infest  some  of  the  vegetables 
most  important  to  man  .  .  .  constitute  a  group  of  special 
interest  to  the  microscopist. 

W.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros.,  |  319. 

entophytically  (en-to-flt'i-kal-i),  adv.  As  an 
entophyte;  in  an  entophytie  manner.  Also 
endophytically. 

Wounded  places,  .  .  .  though  of  very  small  extent,  are 

always  in  the  natural  course  of  things  the  parts  where 

the  endophytically  developed  Fungus  first  makes  its  attack. 

De  Bary,  Fungi  (trans.),  p.  360. 

entophytous  (en'to-fi-tus),  a.  Same  as  ento- 
phytie. 

entoplastic  (en-to-plas'tik),  a.  [<  Gr.  hrjg, 
within,  +  TrAoffn/ciif,  <  irTiaaTds,  verbal  n.  of  W/laa- 
aeiv,  form.]     Same  as  endoplasUc. 

These  products  are  therefore  either  ectoplastic  or  ento- 
plastic. E.  R.  Lankester,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  832. 

entoplastron  (en-to-plas'tron),  n. ;  pi.  entoplas- 
tra  (-tra).  [NL.,  <  &r.  hvrdc,  within,  -1-  J^'L. plas- 
tron, q.  v.]  The  single  median  and  anterior  one 
of  the  nine  pieces  of  which  the  plastron  usually 
consists  in  chelonians  or  turtles  and  tortoises : 
so  named  by  Huxley  to  avoid  the  use  of  the 
more  frequent  name  entosternum,  as  the  plas- 
tron is  not  now  supposed  to  contain  any  ster- 
nal elements.  See  epiplastron,  and  cuts  Tinder 
carapace,  Chelonia  (second  cut),  a,Tidi plastron. 
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entopopliteal  (en"to-pop-lit'e-al),  a.  [<  Gr. 
hrdg,  within,  -I-  popliteal,  q.  v.j'  In  anat.,  sit- 
uated on  the  inner  side  of  the  popliteal  space 
or  region.     Coues,  1887. 

Entoprocta  (en-to-prok'ta),  n.pl.  [NL.,  neut. 
pi.  of  entoproctus:  see  entoproctous.]  One  of 
two  divisions  of  Polyzoa  established  by  Nitsche 
(the  other  b^ing  Ectoprocta),  including  those 
Polyzoa  in  which  the  anus  opens  within  the  cir- 
clet of  tentacles  of  the  lophophore. 

entoproctous  (en-to-prok'tus),  a.  [<  NL.  ento- 
proctus, <  Gr.  hrdg,  within,  +  KpaKrdg,  the  anus.] 
Having  the  anus  inside  the  tentacular  circlet 
of  the  lophophore ;  pertaining  to  or  having  the 
characters  of  the  Entoprocta. 

entopterygoid  (en-top-ter'i-goid),  a.  and  n.  [< 
NL.  entopterygoideus,  q.  v.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  entopterygoid,  or  to  the  internal  pterygoid 
bone  or  process. 

II.  n.  A  bone  of  the  skull  in  Vertebrata,  form- 
ing an  internal  part  of  the  palate ;  the  inter- 
nal or  true  pterygoid  bone,  it  is  free  and  distinct  in 
most  vertebrates  in  which  it  occurs,  but  in  man  and  mam- 
mals generally  it  forms  the  so-called  internal  pterygoid 
process  of  the  sphenoid,  being  in  adult  life  firmly  anky- 
losed  with  the  sphenoid.  See  cut  undev  palatoqvMdrate. 
The  palato-quadrate  arch  [of  teleostean  fishes]  is  rep- 
resented by  several  bones,  of  which  the  most  constant  are 
the  palatine  in  front,  and  the  quadrate  behind  and  below. 
Besides  these  there  may  be  three  others  :  an  external,  ec- 
topterygoid ;  an  internal,  entopterygoid,  and  a  metaptery- 
goid.  Huxley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  136. 

entopterygoideus  (en-top-ter-i-goi'df-us),  ».; 
pi.  entopterygoidei  (-i).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  EvrSg,  with- 
in, +  NL.  pterygoideus.]  The  internal  ptery- 
goid muscle.    See  pterygoideu^. 

entoptic  (eu-top'tii),  a.  [<  Gr.'  hr6g,  within, 
+  ottukSq,  pertaining  to  sight :  see  optic]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  interior  of  the  eye. 

Many  forms  emerge  from  the  macula  lutea  in  entoptic 
seeing  with  closed  eye,  suggesting  that  it  is  a  seat  of 
memory  for  images  that  reach  it  from  without. 

Amer.  Jour.  Psychol.,  I.  312. 
Entoptic  phenomena,  visual  perceptions  dependent  on 
the  eyeball  itself,  and  not  on  external  objects,  as  muscsa 
volitantes,  phosphenes,  etc. 

entoptically  (en-top'ti-kal-i),  adv.  In  an  en- 
toptic way  or  manner. 

entoptics  (en-top'tiks),  n.  [PI.  of  entoptic: 
see  -ics.]  The  sum  of  knowledge  concerning  the 
phenomena  of  the  interior  of  the  eye. 

entoptoscopic  (en-top-to-skop'ik),  a.  [<  entop- 
toscopy  +  -4c]  Pertaining  to  entoptoscopy: 
as,  "entoptoscopic  methods,"  S.  A.  Bandall, 
Med.  News,  L.  259. 

entoptoscopy  (en-top-tos'ko-pi),  n.  [<  Gr.  ev- 
T(5f,  within,  -I-  onrdg,  verbal  adj.  of  •/  ott,  fut. 
oijieadai,  see,  +  aKonelv,  view.]  The  autosoopic 
investigation  of  the  appearances  presented  by 
the  structures  in  the  healthy  or  diseased  eye. 

entortilationt  (en-t6r-ti-la'  shon),  n.  [<  F.  en- 
tortiller,  twist  (<  cm-  +  tortiller,  twist,  <  L.  tor- 
quere,  pp.  tortus,  twist:  see  tort,  torsion),  + 
-ation.]    A  turning  into  a  circle.    Donne. 

Entosphserida  (en-to-sfer'i-da),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
<  Gr.  evrSg,  within,  '+  mpalpa'j  a  ball,  +  -ida.] 
A  division  of  radiolarians  made  by  Mivart  for 
those  forms  which  have  a  spheroidal  intracap- 
sular shell  not  traversed  by  radii,  and  no  nu- 
clear vesicle,  as  in  the  genus  Saliomma,  which 
is  typical  of  this  division. 

entosphenoid  (en-to-sfe'noid),  n.  [<  Gr.  kvrds, 
within,  -t-  a^ouSjii,  wedge-shaped:  see  sphe- 
noid. ]  The  internal  cuneiform  bone  of  the  foot, 
usually  called  the  entocuneiform.     Coues. 

entosternal  (en-to-ster'nal),  a.  [<  entoster- 
num +  -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  entoster- 
num or  entoplastron. 

entosternite  (en-to-ster'nit)^  n.  [<  entosternum 
+  -ite^.]  An  internal  cartilaginous  plate  de- 
veloped to  support  a  series  of  muscles  in  vari- 
ous arthropods,  as  in  tarantulas,  scorpions,  the 
king-crab,  etc.  Generally  called  endosternite. 
In  the  Arachnids  (Mygale,  Scorpio)  and  in  Limulus  a 
large  internal  cartilaginous  plate  —  the  ento-stemite — is 
developed  as  a  support  for  a  large  series  of  muscles. 

E.  R.  Lankester,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  676. 

entosternum  (en-to-ster'num),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
hrig,  within,  +  aripvov,  the  breast,  chest :  see 
sternum.]  Li  entom.:  (a)  A  collective  name 
for  the  apodemes  or  interior  processes  of  the 
sternum  in  the  thorax  of  an  insect.  (6)  Any 
one  of  these  processes,  generally  distinguished 
as  antefurca,  mesofurca,  and  postfurca. 

entosthoblast  (en-tos'tho-blast),  n.  [<_  Gr.  h>- 
tooBe,  before  a  vowel  ivrocBcv,  from  within  (< 
kvrdg,  within,  -I-  -6e,  -dsv,  a  demonstrative  suffix, 
from),  4-  jSiaarog,  a  bud,  germ.]  In  physiol., 
the  so-called  nucleus  of  the  nucleolus  or  ento- 
blast.    Agassis. 
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entotic  (en-tot'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  hrS;,  within,  +  ovq 
(<j--),  =  E.  earl,  +  .jc]  of  or  pertaining  to 
the  interior  of  the  ear;  being  or  arising  within 
the  ear :  an  epithet  applied  to  auditory  sensa- 
tions which  are  independent  of  external  vibra- 
tions, but  arise  from  changes  in  the  ear  itself. 

It  [vacillation  of  intensity]  is  observed  in  cases  of  per- 
forated tympanum,  and  so  cannot  be  due  to  periodic  ten- 
sion of  entotic  muscles.  Avier.  Jour.  Psychol.,  I.  327. 

entotliceps  (en-tot'ri-seps),  n. ;  pi.  entotrioipi- 
tes  (en-tot-ri-sip'i-tez).  [<  Gr.  evrdf,  within,  -I- 
L.  triceps,  q.  v.]  The  inner  head  or  internal 
division  of  the  triceps  muscle  of  the  arm,  in- 
cluding the  anconeus.     Wilder,  1882. 

entourage  (F.  pron.  on-to-razh'),  n.  [P.,  <  en- 
tourer,  surround,  <  en  tour,  around :  ere,  <  L. «» 
=  B.  in;  tour,  round:  see  tour^.'\  Surround- 
ings; environment;  specifically,  the  persons 
among  whom  as  followers  or  companions  one 
is  accustomed  to  move. 

entoyer,  a-    See  entoire. 

Entozoa  (eu-to-zo'a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of  ento- 
zoon,  q.  v.]  In  sool. :  {aj  In  Cuvier's  system, 
the  second  class  of  Badiata,  containing  the  in- 
testinal worms,  divided  into  two  orders,  Nema- 
toidea  and  Parenehymata.  These  divisions  corre- 
spond to  some  extent  with  the  general  groups  of  the 
round  worms  and  the  flat  worms,  but  are  not  coincident 
with  any  modern  orders.  (6)  Now,  a  general  name, 
of  no  elassifioatory  significance,  of  internal 
parasites,  such  as  intestinal  worms :  opposed  to 
Mctozoa,  the  ectoparasites,  it  applies  to  all  ento- 
parasites,  the  effect  of  the  former  usage  of  the  word 
making  it  still  specially  applicable  to  the  entoparasitic 
nematoids,  trematoids,  and  cestoids.  Also  Enterozoa. 
(c)  [Used  as  a  singular.]  A  genus  of  arachnids. 
Id)   [l.  c]   Plural  of  entozoon. 

entozoal  (en-to-zo'al),  a.    Same  as  entozoic.  ■ 

entozoan  (en-to-z6'an),  a.  and  n,  [<  entozoon 
+  -an.']    I.  a.  Same  as  entozoic. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Entozoa ;  an  internal  para- 
site. 

entozoarian  (en*to-z6-a'ri-an),  a.  and  n.    [<  en- 
tozoon +  -arian.] '  I.'  a.  Same  as  entozoic. 
II.  n.  Same  as  entozoan. 

This  had  been  described  by  Eathke  in  1841  as  an  Snto- 
zoarian,  but  has  since  been  proved  by  its  transformation 
to  be  a  Cirripede,  and  was  named  Feltogaster. 

Bncyc.  Brit.,  VI.  647. 

entozoic  (en-to-zo'ik),  a.  [As  entozoon  +  -»c.] 
1.  In  zool.,  living  inside  the  body  of  another  an- 
imal; entoparasitic;  pertaining  to  JSreto^oa. — 2. 
In  hot.,  growing  within  animals,  usually  para- 
sitic, as  many  entophytes. 

entozoical  (en-to-zo'i-kal),  a.  [<  entozoic  + 
-al.]    Same  as  entozoic. ' 

entOZOOlogist  (en'to-zo-d'o-jist),  n.  [<  entozo- 
ology  +  -ist.']  A  student  of  entozoSlogy ;  an  in- 
vestigator of  the  natural  history  of  the  Entozoa. 

Tliis  great  entozoologist  [Rudolphi],  who  devoted  the 
leisure  of  a  long  life  to  the  successful  study  of  the  present 
uninviting  class,  divided  the  parenchymatous  entozoa, 
here  associated  in  the  class  Sterelmiutha,  into  four  orders. 

Owen. 

entozodlogy  (en'^to-zo-ol'd-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  hrdg, 
within,  -I-  C^v,  animal  (see  entozoon),  +  -?Myia, 
<  }i.^eiv,  speak:  see  -ology.]  That  branch  of 
zoology  which  treats  of  the  MntozOtt. 

entozoon  (en-to-zo'on),  n. ;  pi.  entozoa  (-a). 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  £vri5f,  within,  +  f^v,  an  animal] 
One  of  the  Entozoa;  an  internal  parasite;  an 
entozoan. 

There  exists  a  creature  called  the  Gregarlna,  [not]  very 
similar  in  structure  to  the  Hydatid,  but  which  is  admitted 
to  be  an  entozoon.  S.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  492. 

Entozoon   folliculorum,    the   Demodex  foUiculorum 

(which  see,  under  Demodex). 
entozootic   (en"to-zo-ot'ik),  a.     [<  entozoon  + 

-ot-ic.]     Pertaining' to  or  of  the  nature  of  an 

entozoon. 
entr'acte  (on'tr-akt'),  «.    [P.,  <  entre,  between, 

-f-  acte,  act.]      1.   The  interval  between  two 

acts  of  a  play  or  an  opera. —  2.  Instrumental 

music  peiiormed  during  such  an  interval. — 3. 

A  light  musical  composition  suitable  for  such 

use. 
entrail^  (en'tral),  n.    The  rarely  used  singular 

of  entrails. 

Lest  Chichevache  yow  swelwe  in  hir  entraille. 

Chancer,  Clerk's  Tale,  1.  1132. 

entrail^t  (en-tral'),  i>.  t.  [<  eM-1  +  F.  treiller, 
lattice,  <  treille,  a  lattice,  trellis:  see  trail^, 
trellzs.']  To  interweave;  diversify;  entwine  or 
twist  together. 

Before,  they  f  astned  were  under  her  knee 
In  a  rich  Jewell,  and  therein  entrayld 
The  ends  of  all  the  knots. 

Spenser,  T.  Q.,  II.  iii.  27. 
Her  high-pric'd  necklace  of  entraUed  pearls. 

Middleton,  Micro-Cynicon,  i.  3. 
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entrailed  (en-trald'),  P-  «■■  [<  entrail  +  -ed^."] 
In  her.,  having  the  same  tincture  as  the  field 
upon  which  it  is  borne,  but  darker.  Also  called 
umbrated,  shadowed,  and  purfled.  [Bare.] 
entrails  (en'tralz),  n.  pi.  [Formerly  also  en- 
traU,  entrails,  intrails,  intrals;  <  ME.  entraile 
(sing.,  rare),  <  OF.  entraille,  usually  in  pi.  en- 
trailles,  F.  entrailles  =  Pr.  intralias,  <  ML.  in- 
tralia  (neut.  pi.  of  Hntralis),  equiv.  to  OF.  en- 
traigne  =  Sp.  entrafias  =  Pg.  entranhas,  pi.,  = 
It.  entragno,  sing.,  <  ML.  intrania,  intranea,  for 
L.  interanea,  pi.  of  interaneum,  intestine,  neut. 
of  interaneus,  interior,  internal,  inward,  <  inter, 
in  the  midst:  see  inter-,  enter-.]  1.  The  in- 
ternal parts  of  animal  bodies;  the  viscera; 
the  bowels ;  the  guts :  seldom  used  in  the  sin- 
gular. 

O  Julius  Csesar,  thou  art  mighty  yet ! 

Thy  spirit  walks  abroad,  and  turns  our  swords 

In  our  own  proper  entrails.  Shak,,  J.  C,  v.  3. 

Hence — 2.  The  internal  parts  of  anything. 

Within  the  massy  entrails  of  the  earth. 

Marlowe,  Faustus,  i.  1. 

This  is  all  this  huge  masse  containeth  within  his  dark- 
some entrails.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  102. 

entraint  (en-tran'),  i>.  t.  [<  P.  entrainer,  <  en- 
+  trainer,  train:  see  train.]     To  draw  on. 

And  with  its  destiny  entrained  their  fate. 

Vanbrugh,  Maop,  ii. 

entranunelt  (en-tram'el),  V.  t.  [Formerly  also 
entramel;  <  e»-i  +  trammel.]  1.  To  trammel; 
entangle. 

They  were  meant  for  accusations,  but  are  most  pitiful 
failings,  entrammeled  with  fictions  and  ignorance. 

Bp.  Socket,  Abp.  Williams,  p.  104. 

2.  To  make  into  ringlets;  curl;  frizzle. 

Passe-flllons,  small  earlocks  .  .  . ;  hence,  any  frizzled 
locks  or  entramelled  tufts  of  hair.  Cotgrave. 

entrance^  (en'trans),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
entraunce,  enterance,  enteraunce;  <  OF.  entrance, 
entrance,  <  entrant,  entering,  entrant:  see  en- 
trant] 1.  The  act  of  entering,  as  a  place,  an 
occupation,  a  period  of  time,  etc. ;  a  going  or 
coming  into;  hence,  accession;  the  act  of  en- 
tering into  possession :  with  into  or  upon :  as, 
the  entrance  of  a  person  into  a  room ;  the  en- 
trance of  an  army;  one's  entrance  upon  study, 
into  business,  into  or  upon  the  affairs  of  life,  or 
upon  his  twentieth  year ;  the  entrance  of  a  man 
into  office,  or  upon  the  duties  of  his  office ;  the 
entrance  of  an  heir  into  his  estate. 
Beware 
Of  entrance  to  a  quarrel ;  but,  being  in, 
Bear  't  that  the  opposed  may  beware  of  thee. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  3. 
When  I  was  at  Adrianople  I  saw  the  entrance  of  an  am- 
bassador extraordinary  from  the  emperor  on  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  peace. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  ii.  141. 

2.  The  power  or  liberty  of  entering;  admis- 
sion. 

Has  the  porter  his  eyes  in  his  head,  that  he  gives  en- 
trance  to  such  companions?  Shak.,  Cor.,  iv.  5. 

Oft,  at  your  Door,  make  him  for  Entrance  wait. 

Congreve,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Art  of  Love. 
Or  her,  who  world-wide  entrance  gave 
To  the  log-cabin  of  the  slave. 

Whittier,  Lines  on  a  Fly- Leaf. 

3.  Means  or  place  of  access ;  an  opening  for 
admission;  an  inlet:  as,  the  e»<ra»ce  to  a  house 
or  a  harbor. 

Shew  us,  we  pray  thee,  the  entrance  into  the  city. 

Judges  i.  24. 
And  wisdom  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iii.  50. 
The  town  ...  is  entered  by  a  gateway  of  late  date,  but 
of  some  dignity ;  but  it  is  not  much  that  the  frowning  en- 
trance leads  to.  E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  323. 

4.  An  entering  upon  or  into  a  course,  a  sub- 
ject, or  the  like ;  beginning ;  initiation ;  intro- 
duction. 

The  enteraunce  or  beginnyng  is  the  former  parte  of  the 
oracion,  whereby  the  will  of  the  standers  by  or  of  the 
judge  is  sought  for  and  required  to  heare  the  matter. 

Sir  T.  Wilson,  Ai't  of  Rhetoric,  fol.  4. 

He  that  travelleth  into  a  country  before  he  hath  some 
entrance  into  the  language  goeth  to  school,  and  not  to 
traveL  Bacon,  Travel  (ed.  1887). 

St,  Augustine,  in  the  entrance  of  one  of  his  discourses, 
makes  a  kind  of  apology.  HahevMl,  Apology. 

5.  A  report  by  the  master  of  a  vessel,  first  in 
person  and  afterward  in  writing,  of  its  arrival 
at  port  to  the  chief  officer  of  customs  residing 
there,  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law. — 6. 
The  bow  of  a  vessel,  or  form  of  the  forebody, 
under  the  load  water-line:  opposed  to  run. 

The  Miranda  has  a  fine  handsome  clipper  bow,  a  good 
entrance,  and  her  forebody  is  better  than  her  afterbody. 
Boston  Herald,  Jaly,  1888. 
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Entrance  examination.  Seeca;aTOi»a(ton.— The  Great 
Entrance,  in  the  Gr.  Ch.,  the  solemn  procession  in  which 
the  eucharistic  elements  are  taken  from  the  prothesis, 
through  the  body  of  tlie  church,  into  the  bema.  This  en- 
trance is  the  most  impressive  ceremony  in  the  ritual  of 
the  Greek  Church,  and  the  procession  is  often  long  and 
magnificent.— The  Little  Entrance,  in  the  Gr.  Ch.,  the 
solemn  procession  in  which  the  book  of  the  Gospels  is  car- 
ried through  the  church  and  taken  into  the  bema.  =  Syil. 
1  and  2.  Ingress,  entry,  admittance.— 3.  Inlet,  avenue, 
portal. 

entrance^  (en-trans'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  en- 
tranced, ppr.  entrancing.     [Formerly  also  in- 
trance;  <  enA  +  trance.]      1.  To  put  into  a 
trance ;  withdraw  consciousness  or  sensibil- 
ity from ;  make  insensible  to  present  objects. 
With  which  throng  the  lady  Clara  meeting, 
Fainted,  and  there  fell  down,  not  bruis'd,  I  hope, 
But  frighted  and  entranc'd. 

Middleton  (amd  Rowley),  Spanish  Gypsy,  iii.  2. 
Him,  still  entranced  and  in  a  litter  laid, 
They  bore  from  field  and  to  the  bed  conveyed. 

Dryden,  Pal.  and  Arc,  iii. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  many  persons  charged  with  witch- 
craft became  insane  or  entranced,  and  that  while  entranced 
or  insane  they  did  see  .  .  .  images  or  imps,  confessed  ac- 
cordingly, and  were — very  logically — hanged  therefor. 
6.  M.  Beard,  Psychol,  of  Salem  Witchcraft,  p.  11. 
Now,  except  when  attacked  at  the  vulnerable  point, 
there  is  no  reason  why  previously  hypnotised  persons 
should  be  more  liable  to  be  entranced  than  any  one  else. 
E.  Gurney,  Mind,  XII.  227. 

2.  To  put  into  an  ecstasy;  ravish  with  delight 
or  wonder;  enrapture. 

And  I  so  ravish'd  with  her  heavenly  note, 
I  stood  entranc'd,  and  had  no  room  for  thought. 
But,  all  o'erpower'd  with  ecstasy  of  bliss. 
Was  in  a  pleasing  dream  of  paradise. 

Dryden,  Flower  and  Leaf,  1. 119. 
I  sank 
In  cool  soft  turf  upon  the  bank, 
Entranced  with  that  place  and  time. 
So  worthy  of  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid. 

Tennyson,  Arabian  Nights. 

[Chiefly  in  the  present  and  past  participles  in 
both  senses.] 

entrance-hall  (en'trans-h&l),  n.  A  hall  at  the 
entrance  to  a  dwelling-house  or  other  building. 
entrancement  (en-trans'ment),  n.  [Formerly 
also  intrancement;  <  entrance^  +  -mere*.]  The 
act  of  entrancing,  or  the  state  of  being  en- 
tranced; trance;  ecstasy. 
entrant  (en'trant),  a.  and  n.  [<  OF.  and  F.  en- 
trant (=  Sp.  fg.  It.  entrante),  <  L.  intranit-)s, 
ppr.  of  intrare  (>  OF.  entrer,  etc.),  enter:  see 
enter.]  I.  a.  Entering ;  giving  entrance  or  ad- 
mission :  as,  an  entrant  orifice. 

II.  n.  One. who  enters;  a  beginner;  a  new 
member,  as  of  an  association,  a  university,  etc. 
The  entrant  upon  life.  Bp.  Terrot. 

entrap  (en-trap'),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  entrapped, 
ppr.  entrapping.  [Also  intrqp;  COF.  entraper, 
entrapper,  catch  in  a  trap,  entrap,  embarrass, 
hinder,  trammel,  <  en,  in,  +  trape,  a  trap:  see 
en-i  and  trap'^.]  To  catch,  as  in  a  trap;  insnare; 
hence,  to  catch  by  artifice ;  involve  in  difficul- 
ties or  distresses ;  entangle ;  catch  or  involve 
in  contradictions. 

Here  in  her  hairs. 
The  painter  plays  the  spider ;  and  hath  woven 
A  golden  mesh  to  entrap  the  hearts  of  men, 
Faster  than  gnats  in  cobwebs.    Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iii.  2. 
The  highest  power  of  the  soule  is  first  intrapped,  the 
lusting  and  sensible  faculties  follow  after. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  26. 

entrapment  (en-trap'ment),  n.  [<  entrap  + 
■ment.]  The  act  of  entrapping  or  catching,  as 
in  a  snare  or  trap. 

Where  given  to  understand 
Of  some  entrapment  by  conspiracy,  [he] 
Gets  into  Wales.  Daniel,  Civil  Wars,  iv. 

entrappingly  (en-trap'ing-li),  adv.    In  a  man- 
ner so  as  to  entrap. 
entret,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  entry. 
entre-t.     See  enter-. 

entreasuret,  intreasuret  (en-,  in-trez'ur),  v.  t. 
[<  enA,  in-^,  +  treasure.]    To  lay  up  in  or  as  in 
a  treasury;  furnish  with  treasure. 
Things 
As  yet  not  come  to  life ;  which  in  their  seeds, 
And  weak  beginnings,  lie  intreasured. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  lii.  1- 

So  he  [the  jeweler]  entreasures  princes'  cabinets, 
As  thy  wealth  will  their  wished  libraries. 

Chapman,  on  B.  Jonson's  Sejaiins. 

entreat  (en-tref),  v.  [Formerly  also  intreat; 
<  ME.  entreten,  treat,  deal  with,  also  entreat, 
beseech,  <  OP.  entraiter,  entraitier,  treat  of,  en- 
tertain, <  en-  H-  traiter,  traitier,  treat :  see  treat] 
I,  trans.  1.  Totreat,  use,  or  manage;  deal  with; 
act  toward.     [Archaic] 

There  was  oure  Lord  first  scourged ;  for  he  was  scourgei 
and  vUeynsly  entreted  in  many  places. 

Mandevitte,  Travels,!).  9»- 
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Troste  noo  lenger  to  my  curtessy, 
I  haue  entretyd  the  full  lentelly. 

Oenerydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3428. 

I  will  cause  the  enemy  to  entreat  thee  well.    Jer.  xv.  11. 

Be  patient,  and  entreat  me  fair.    Shah.,  Kich.  III.,  iv.  4. 

Noaillea,  But  does  your  gracious  Queen  entreat  you  king- 
like? 
Cowtenay.  Tore  God,  I  think  she  entreats  me  like  a  child. 
Temnyaon,  Queen  Mary,  1.  3. 

St.  To  partake  of ;  enjoy. 

A  thick  Arber  goodly  over-dight, 
In  ■vrhioh  she  often  usd  from  open  heat 
Her  selfe  to  shroud,  and  pleasures  to  entreat. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  vii.  63. 

3.  To  ask  earnestly;  'beseeoh;  petition  with 
urgency;  supplicate;  solicit pressingly;  impor- 
tune. 

And  Ruth  said,  Intreat  me  not  to  leave  thee,  or  to  re- 
turn from  following  after  thee.  Buth  i.  16. 

I  entreat  you  with  me  home  to  dinner. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iv.  1. 

Here  his  Brother  John  submits  himself  to  him,  and  with 
great  shew  of  Penitence  mtreats  his  Pardon,  which  he 
readily  granted.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  65. 

4.  To  prevail  on  by  prayer  or  soUoitation ;  per- 
suade or  cause  to  yield  by  entreaty. 

So  the  Lord  was  intreated  for  the  land,  and  the  plague 
was  stayed  from  Israel.  2  Sam.  xxiv.  25. 

It  were  a  fruitless  attempt  to  appease  a  power  whom  no 
prayers  could  entreat.  Rogers. 

=Syn.  3.  Ask,  Request,  Beg,  etc.  See  ask^.  See  list  un- 
der beseech. 

II,  intrans.  If.  To  treat  of  something ;  dis- 
course. 

All  other  kinde  of  poems  except  Eglogue,  whereof  shal 
be  entreated  hereafter,  were  onely  recited  by  mouth  or 
song  with  the  voyce  to  some  melodious  instrument. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  27. 

Yet  seemeth  it  in  no  case  to  b^  omitted,  but  to  be  in- 
treated  of  in  the  first  place.       HoMuyVs  Voyages,  I.  663. 

Sf.  To  treat  with  another  or  others;  negotiate. 

Alexander  .  .  .  was  the  first  that  entreated  of  true  peace 
with  them.  1  Mac.  x.  47. 

Buck.  What  answer  makes  your  grace  to  rebels'  suppli- 
cation? 

K.  Hen.  I'll  send  some  holy  bishop  to  entreat. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  iv.  4. 

3.  To  make  an  earnest  petition  or  request. 

The  Janizaries  entreated  tor  them  as  valiant  men. 

I  Knolles,  Hist.  Turks. 

entreatt  (en-tref), ».  [<  entreat,  v."]  Entreaty; 
prayer. 

This  is  he 
For  whom  I  thwarted  Solomon's  entreats. 
And  for  whose  exile  I  lamented. 

Kyd  (?),  Soliman  and  Perseda. 
From  my  sovereign's  mouth. 
Lady,  you  are  invited,  the  chief  guest : 
His  edict  bears  command,  but  kind  entreats 
Summon  your  lovely  presence. 

Beau,  and  Fl.  (?),.Faithful  Friends,  iii.  2. 
Wear  not  your  knees 
In  such  entreats. 

Hiddleton  and  Dekker,  Boaring  Girl,  i.  1. 

entreatable  (en-tre'ta-bl),  a.  [<  entreat  + 
-able.']  Susceptible  of  'Being  entreated,  or  read- 
ily influenced  by  entreaty.    Suloet. 

entreatancet  (en-tre'tans),  n.  [<  entreat  + 
-ance.']     1.  Treatment." 

Which  John  Fox  having  been  thirteen  or  fourteen  years 
under  their  gentle  entreatance,  and  being  too  weary  there- 
of, minding  his  escape,  weighed  with  himself  by  what 
means  it  might  be  brought  to  pass. 

Munday  (Arber's  Eng.  Garner,  I.  206). 

2.  Entreaty;  solicitation. 

That  may  by  petition  and  f  aire  entreatance  be  easily  ob- 
tained of  that  heroioall  prince.  Knolles,  Hist.  Turks. 

These  two  entreatance  made  they  might  be  heard. 
Nor  was  their  just  petition  long  denied.         Fair/ax. 

entreater  (en-tre't6r),  n.  One  who  entreats  or 
asks  earnestly. 

Yet  are  they  no  advocates  of  ours,  but  petitioners  and 
entreaters  for  us. 

Fulke,  Cort.  on  Khenish  Testament  (1617),  p.  825. 

entreatfult  (en-tret'ful),  a.     [In  Spenser  in- 

treatfull;  <  entreat  +  -ful.']    FuU  of  entreaty. 

To  seeke  for  succour  of  her  and  her  Peares, 

With  humble  prayers  and  intrea^ull  teares. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V.  x.  6. 

entreatingly  (en-tre'ting-li),  adv.  In  an  en- 
treating manner. 

entreativet  (en-tre'tiv),  a.     [<  entreat  +  -M;e.] 
Used  in  entreaty;  pleading;  treating. 
Oft  embellish'd  my  entreative  phrase 
With  smelling  flowers  of  vemant  rhetorick. 

A.  Brewer  {?),  Lingua,  i.  1. 

entreatmentf  (en-tret'ment),  n.  [<  entreat  + 
'ment]  Something  entreated,  as  a  favor.  This 
is  the  probable  sense  in  the  following  passage,  where  dif- 
ferent interpretations  are  given  by  the  editors:  "favor 
entreated  "  (Hazlitt)  (as  in  definition) ;  "  interview  "  (Clark 
and  Wright,  Globe  ed.) ;  "invitation  received  "(Schmidt); 
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' '  entertainment,  conversation  "  (Nares).  Polonius  is  speak- 
ing to  his  daughter,  Ophelia : 

From  this  time  .  .  . 
Be  somewhat  scanter  of  your  maiden  presence ; 
Set  your  entreatments  at  a  higher  rate 
Than  a  command  to  parley.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  3. 

entreaty  (en-tre'ti),  n. ;  pi.  entreaties  (-tiz). 
[Formerly  also  entreaUe,  intreaty,  intreatie;  <  en- 
treat +  -y,  after  treaty,  q.  v.]  If.  Treatment; 
entertainment;  reception. 

The  Emperour  .  .  .  vsed  no  ill  entreatie  towards  them. 
HakluyVs  Voyages,  I.  251. 
Seeing  banishment  with  loss  of  goods  is  likely  to  betide 
you  all,  prepare  yourselves  for  this  hard  enlreaiy. 

John  Penry,  in  L.  Bacon's  Genesis  of  New  Eng. 
[Churches,  p.  192. 
Yet  if  those  cunning  palates  hither  come. 
They  shall  find  guests'  entreaty,  and  good  room. 

B.  Jonson,  Epiccene,  Prol. 

2.  Urgent  prayer;  earnest  petition;  pressing 
solicitation;  supplication. 

I  am  not  made  of  stone, 
But  penetrable  to  your  kind  entreaties. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  iii.  7. 

Neither  force  nor  intreaty  could  gain  any  thing  upon 

these  Shepherds.  Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  I.  462. 

Yet  not  with  brawling  opposition  she. 

But  manifold  entreaties,  many  a  tear,  .  .  . 

Besought  him.  Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden. 

=S3m.  2.  Request,  Appeal,  etc.  (see  jira^/er),  solicitation, 
importunity. 

entrechaunget,  v.  t.   An.  obsolete  form  of  j»- 

terchange.    Chaucer. 
entrecommnnet,  v.  i.    An  obsolete  form  of  in- 

tercommune. 
entreet,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  entry. 
entrle  (on-tra'),  «•      [P.',  <  OF.  entree,  >  ME. 

entree,  B.  entry,  q.  v.]     1.  Entry;  freedom  of 

access :  as,  the  entrSe  of  a  house. 

An  eminent  banker  .  .  ,  asked  the  Minister  to  give  him 
the  entrie  of  the  Horse  Guards.   Quarterly  Rev. ,  CXLV.  12. 

2.  A  made  dish  served  at  the  dinner-table  be- 
tween the  chief  courses. — 3.  In  rmisic:  (a) 
Formerly,  a  slow  composition,  in  march  rhythm, 
usually  in  two  parts,  each  repeated:  so  called 
because  often  used  to  accompany  the  entry  of 
processions  in  operas  and  ballets,  (b)  An  in- 
troduction or  a  prelude ;  especially,  in  an  opera 
or  a  ballet,  the  next  movement  after  the  over- 
ture; an  intrada. — 4.  The  act  of  entering;  en- 
trance :  as,  his  entree  was  very  effective. 
entremest.  entremesset,  «•  [ME.,  also  enter- 
mes,  <  OF.  entremes  (mod.  F.  entremets)  (=  It. 
intramesso),  <  entre,  between,  +  mes,  mod.  F. 
corruptly  mets,  a  dish,  a  mess :  see  enter-  and 
mess.']  1.  A  relish  or  a  dainty  dish  served  at 
table  between  the  principal  courses. 

Commaunde  se  that  youre  dysshe  be  welle  fyllyd  and 
hepid,  and  namely  of  enterm^,  and  of  pitance  with-oute 
fat.  Baibees  Book  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  330. 

2.  A  short  dramatic  entertainment,  with  or 
without  music,  originally  on  an  allegorical  or 
heroic  subject,  later  of  a  burlesque  character : 
first  used  in  the  thirteenth  century;  probably 
the  germ  of  the  modem  opera. — 3.  A  short 
entertainment,  musical  or  not,  inserted  be- 
tween parts  of  a  larger  work;  an  interlude  or 
entr'acte. 

It  had  probably  been  customary  from  early  times  to  in- 
sert in  the  mysteries  so-called  entremeses  or  interludes. 
Eneyc.  Brit.,  VII.  414. 

entremets  (on-tr-ma'),  n.     [P. :  see  entremes.] 
The  French  form  now  used  instead  of  entre- 
mes, 1. 
The  true  chard  used  in  pottages  and  entr&mets. 

Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

entrench,  entrenchment  (en-trench',  -ment). 
See  intrench,  intrenchment. 

entre  nous  (on'tr  no).  [F.,  <  L.  inter  nos,  be- 
tween ourselves.]    Between  ourselves. 

entrepartt,  i).  t.    See  enterpart. 

entrepas  (on'tr-pa),  n.  [P.,  <  mtre,  between, 
+  pas,  pace.]  In  the  manege,  a  broken  pace ; 
an  amble. 

entrepot  (on'tr-p6),  «.  [P.,  <  L.  interpositum, 
neut.  of  interpositus,  pp.  of  interponere,  place 
between,  <  inter,  between,  +  ponere,  place: 
see  interpose,  eta.  Ct  depot.]  1.  The  deposit- 
ing, storage,  or  warehousing  of  foreign  mer- 
chandise while  awaiting  payment  of  duties, 
or  transit  or  reexportation  without  such  pay- 
ment;, also,  a  warehouse  or  magazine  where 
such  storage  is  made,  or  a  port  where  it  is  per- 
mitted. [Now  little  used  in  either  of  these 
meanings.] 

The  right  of  entrepdt,  given  by  this  article,  is  almost 
the  same  thing  as  the  making  all  their  ports  free  ports 
for  us.  Jefferson,  Correspondence,  II.  282. 

2.  A  mart,  as  a  seaport  or  inland  town,  to 
which  goods  are  sent  to  be  distributed  over  a 
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country  or  over  the  world  wherever  customers 
are  found :  as,  London  is  the  great  entrepdt  of 
the  world;  Shanghai  and  Hongkong  are  en- 
trepdts  for  China.  [Now  the  principal  use  of 
the  word.] 

The  gold  coinage  of  Tarentum  is  evidence  of  its  wealth, 
which  it  owed  partly  to  the  richness  of  its  products,  both 
terrestrial  and  marine,  but  still  more  to  the  excellence  of 
its  landlocked  harbour,  and  to  the  convenience  of  its  situ- 
ation as  an  entrepdt  for  the  commerce  of  Greece  and  Egypt. 
C.  T.  Newton,  Art  and  ArchEeol.,  p.  408. 

entrepreneur  (on-tr-pre-n6r'),  n.  [P.,  <  entre- 
jprenare,  imdertake :  see  enterprise.]  One  who 
undertakes  a  large  industrial  enterprise ;  a  con- 
tractor. 

The  most  distinctive  part  of  Mr.  Walker's  teaching  is 
perhaps  his  view  that  profits  —  i.  e. ,  the  employer's  or  en- 
trepreneur's, as  distinguished  from  the  capitalist's  share 
of  the  product  of  industry  — cannot  be  reduced  to  the 
same  category  as  interest  or  wages. 

Westmimter  Rev.,  OXXV.  553. 

entresol  (en't6r-sol  or,  as  P.,  on'tr-sol),  n.  [F., 
<  entre,  between,  +  sol,  groimd,  soil:  see  soil.'^ 
A  low  story  between  two  others  of  greater 
height,  especially  one  so  treated  architectural- 


Part  of  House  on  Boulevard  Malesherbes,  Paris.    E,  E,  entresol. 

ly  that  from  the  exterior  it  appears  to  form  a 
single  story  with  the  one  below  it ;  a  low  apart- 
ment or  apartments,  usually  placed  above  the 
groxmd  floor.    Also  entersole,  mezzanine  story. 

They  could  take  the  premier  now,  instead  of  the  little 
entresol  of  the  hotel  they  occupied.  Thackeray. 

entrete^t,  ■".    A  Middle  English  form  of  entreat. 

entrete^t,  n.  [ME.,  <  OF.  entrait,  entraict,  en- 
tret,  m.,  also  entraite,  f.,  a  bandage  used  in 
binding  up  wounds  or  in  applying  liniments  or 
plasters,  aplaster,  poultice,  <  entraire,  draw  on, 
cover,  <  ML.  intrahere,  draw  on,  draw  away,  < 
L.  in,  on,  +  trahere,  draw:  see  tract^.]  Aplas- 
ter. 

It  sal  drawe  owt  the  felone  or  the  appostyme,  and  alle 
the  filthe,  and  hele  it  withowttene  any  entrete,  hot  new  it 
evene  and  mome. 

MS.  JAncoln  Med.,  fol.  302.    {Hallvwell.) 

entriket,  v.  t.  [ME.  entriken,  <  OF.  entriquer 
=  Pr.  entricar,  intricar  =  Sp.  Pg.  iniricar,  OSp. 
entricar,  <  L.  intricare,  entangle,  perplex :  see 
intricate.]  To  entangle ;  embarrass ;  bring  into 
difficnlty;  hinder. 

Which  of  yow  that  love  most  entriketh 

God  sonde  hym  hyr,  that  sorest  for  hym  syketh. 

Chaucer,  Parliament  of  Fowls,  1.  403. 

entrochal  (en'tro-kal),  a.  [<  entroch(ite)  + 
-al.]  Belonging  to  or  consisting  of  entrochite. 
—Entrochal  marme,  a  limestone,  cluefly  of  Carbonifer- 
ous age,  into  which  fragments  of  encrinites  enter  largely. 

entrochi,  n.    Plural  of  entrochus. 

entrochite  (en'tro-Mt),  n.  [As  entrochus  + 
-ite^.]  One  of  the  wheel-like  joints  of  encri- 
nites, which  occur  in  great  profusion  in  certain 
limestones,  and  are  commonly  called  screw- 
stones,  wheelstones,  or  St.  Cuthiert's  beads. 

entrochus  (en'tro-kus),  n.;  pi.  entrochi  (-ki). 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  iv,  in,  +  rpox^i,  a  wheel.]  Same 
as  entrochite. 

entropion,  entropium  (en-tro'pi-on,  -um),  n. 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  hrpoiria,  ivrprmfi,  a  turning  toward, 
<  h>,  in,  -f-  Tpiireiv,  turn.]  Inversion  or  turn- 
ing in  of  the  fore  edge  of  the  eyelid,  so  that 
the  lashes  come  in  contaet  with  the  eyeball. 

entropy  (en'tro-pi),  n.  [<  Gr.  kvrpowia,  a  turn- 
ing toward:  see  entropion.]  In  physics:  (a) 
As  used  by  Clausius,  the  inventor  of  the  word, 
and  others,  that  part  of  the  energy  of  a  system 
which  cannot  be  converted  into  mechanical 
work  without  communication  of  heat  to  some 
other  body,  or  change  of  volume.  (6)  As  used 
by  Tait  and  others,  the  available  energy ;  that 
part  of  the  energy  which  is  not  included  under 
the  entropy  in  sense  (o). 

The  entropy  of  a  system  is  the  mechanical  work  it  can 
perform  without  communication  of  heat,  or  alteration  of 
its  total  volume,  all  transference  of  heat  being  performed 
by  reversible  engines.  Clerk  MaxweU,  Heat,  p.  186. 
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entrust  (en-trusf),  V.  t.  See  intrust. 
entry  (en'tri).  n. ;  pi.  entries  (-triz).  [<  ME. 
entree,  cntrc,  <  OF.  entree,  P.  entree  (see  entrie) 
r=  Pr.  intrada  =  Sp.  Pg.  entrada  =  It.  entrata, 
<  ML.  intrata,  entry,  entrance,  orig.  fem.  pp. 
of  L.  intrare  (>  OP.  entrer,  etc.),  enter:  see 
eiiteri.]  1.  The  act  of  entering;  entrance;  in- 
gress; especially,  a  formal  entrance. 

The  day  being  come,  he  made  his  entry:  he  was  a  man 
of  middle  stature  and  age,  and  comely.  Bacon. 

The  Lake  of  Constance  Is  formed  by  the  entry  of  the 
Ehine.  Aidisan,  Travels  in  Italy. 

The  house  was  shut  up,  awaiting  the  entry  of  some  new 
tenant.  Mrs.  Gaekell,  Sylvia's  Lovers,  xxxiii. 

2.  A  place  of  ingress  or  entrance ;  specifically, 
a  passageway  or  space  allowing  ingress  or  ac- 
cess; an  entrance-hall  or  entrance-room  in  a 
■building,  or  any  similar  means  of  access ;  hence, 
in  English  cities,  a  short  lane  leading  to  a  court 
or  another  street:  as,  St.  Mary's  entry. 

We  Passyd  also  by  Gulfe  of  Sana,  that  ys  the  entre  into 

Hungeri.  Tarkington,  Diarie  of  Bug.  Tl'avell,  p.  16. 

Zedekiah  .  .  .  took  Jeremiah  .  .  .  into  the  third  entry 

that  is  in  the  house  of  the  Lord.  Jer.  xxxviii.  14. 

A  straight  long  entry  to  the  temple  led. 

Blind  with  high  walls,  and  horror  overhead. 

Dryden,  Pal.  and  Arc,  1.  1158. 

3t.  Beginning;  commencement. 

A-boute  the  entre  of  May, . . .  these  wodes  and  medowes 
beth  florished  grene.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  191. 

4.  The  act  of  beginning ;  an  initial  movement 
or  entrance,  as  in  a  course  or  upon  a  subject  or 
consideration.     [Rare.] 

Attempts  and  entries  upon  religion.  Jer.  Taylor. 

5.  The  act  of  entering  or  recording  in  a  book ; 
the  act  of  setting  down  in  writing,  as  a  memo- 
randum; the  making  of  a  record. 

The  enactments  relating  to  the  distillery  provide  for  the 
licenses  and  the  registration,  or  entry  as  it  is  termed,  of 
the  distillery  premises,  the  stills  and  utensils, 

S.  Dowell,  Taxes  in  England,  IV.  213. 

6.  That  which  is  entered  or  set  down  in  writ- 
ing ;  a  record,  as  of  a  fact,  or  an  item  ia  an  ac- 
count. 

A  notary  made  an  entry  of  this  act. 

Bacon,  New  Atlantis. 

Credit  is  likely  to  be  more  extensively  used  as  a  pur- 
chasing power  when  bank  notes  or  bills  are  instruments 
used,  than  when  the  credit  is  given  by  mere  entries  in  an 
account.  J.  S.  Mill. 

7.  A  statement  as  to  an  importation  of  mer- 
chandise made  under  oath  by  an  importer,  to 
the  effect  that  the  merchandise  described  in 
such  statement  is  of  the  actual  value  declared 
at  the  time  and  place  where  purchased  or  pro- 
cured.— 8.  The  exhibition  or  depositing  of  a 
ship's  papers  at  the  custom-house  to  procure 
license  to  land  goods,  or  the  act  of  giving  an 
account  of  a  ship's  cargo  to  the  oflcer  of  the 
customs,  and  obtaining  his  permission  to  land 
the  goods. — 9t.  In  music,  an  act  of  an  opera,  bur- 
letta,  etc. — 10.  In  law:  (a)  The  act  of  taking 
possession  of  lands  or  tenements  by  entering  or 
setting  foot  on  the  same.  There  is  a  rii;ht  of  entry 
when  the  party  claiming  may,  for  his  remedy,  either  enter 
into  the  land  or  have  an  action  to  recover  it,  and  a  title 
of  entry  where  one  has  lawful  entry  given  him  in  the  land, 
but  has  no  action  to  recover  till  he  has  entered.  An  ac- 
tual entry  is  made  when  one  enters  into  and  takes  physical 
possession,  either  in  person  or  by  agent  or  attorney,    (J) 

The  act  of  intrusion  into  a  building,  essential 
to  complete  the  crime  of  burglary  or  house- 
'  breaking,  (c)  In  Scots  law,  the  recognition  of 
the  heir  of  a  vassal  by  the  superior,  {d)  A 
memorandum  of  an  act  made  in  the  appropriate 
record  provided  therefor,  (c)  In  relation  to  pub- 
lic lands,  the  iiling  of  a  written  application  in 
the  proper  land-office,  in  order  to  secure  a  right 
of  purchase. —  llf.  In  medieval  universities, 
a  house  or  houses  hired  by  a  club  of  students 
to  reside  in  at  the  university;  a  hostel;  a  hall. 
See  hostel. 

These  hostels  were  sometimes  called  "inns,"  "entries," 
or  "halls."  Laurie,  Universities,  p.  249. 

Bill  of  entry.  See  Mis.—Porclble  entry.  See  forcible. 
—  Single  and  double  entry,  in  com.  See  bookkeeping. 
entryman  (en'tri-man),  n. ;  pi.  entrymen  (-men). 
In  the  United  States,  one  who,  intending  to 
settle,  enters  upon  a  homestead  or  other  allot- 
ment of  public  land. 

The  entryman,  under  the  timber  culture  act,  is  not 
compelled  to  plant  any  trees  until  the  third  year  from 
date  of  entry,  when  if  he  likes  he  may  file  a  relinquish- 
ment of  his  claim,  and  the  land  is  again  open  for  entry. 
N.  A.  Bev.,  CXLII.  59. 

entryway  (en'tri-wa),  n.  A  passage  or  space 
for  ingress ;  an  entry.     See  entry,  2. 

entunet  (en-tun'),  r.  t.  [<  ME.  entunen,  <  OP. 
entoner,  P.  entonner  =  Pr.  Sp.  entonar  =  Pg. 
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entoar  =  It.  intonare,  <  L.  intonare,  intone, 
chant :  see  imtowe.]    To  chant;  intone. 

Ful  wel  sche  sang  the  servise  divyne, 
Mntuned  in  hire  nose  ful  semely. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  123. 

Thei  herde  the  songe  of  the  fowles  and  briddes  that 
myrily  were  entuned.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  561. 

A  company  of  yong  gentlemen  .  .  .  and  maydes  .  .  . 
sung  hyms  and  sonnets  .  .  .  entuned  in  a  solemne  and 
mournful  note.  HakewHl,  Apology,  iv.  10. 

entunet,  n.  [ME.  entune,  entewne;  <  entunen,  v.] 
A  tune ;  a  song. 

Was  never  herd  so  swete  a  Steven, 
But  hyt  hadde  be  a  thynge  of  heven, 
So  mery  a  soune,  so  awete  enteumes. 

Chaucer,  Death  of  Blanche,  1.  309. 

entwint,  v.  t.  [<  e»-i  +  twin,  v.]  To  separate. 
Audelay. 

entwine,  intwine  (en-,  in-twin'),  i>. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  entwined,  intwined,  ppr.  entwining,  intwining. 
l<en-\in-^,  +  twine.l  I.  trans.  To  twine;  twist 
round. 

Which  opinion,  though  false,  yet  entwined  with  a  true, 
that  the  souls  of  men  do  never  perish,  abated  the  fear  of 
death  in  them.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  1. 

Love  was  with  thy  Life  entynn'd 
Close  as  Heat  with  Fire  is  join'd. 

Cowley,  Elegy  upon  Anacreon. 
Eound  my  true  heart  thine  arms  entwine, 

Tennyson,  Miller's  Daughter. 

II.  intrans.  To  become  twisted  or  twined. 

Harmonious  youths, 
Around  whose  brows  entwining  laurels  play. 

Glover,  Leonidas,  ii. 

entwinement  (en-twin'ment),  n.  [<  entwine  + 
-ment.l  A  twining  or  twisting  round  or  to- 
gether ;  intimate  union. 

Like  a  mixture  of  roses  and  woodbines  in  a  sweet  en^ 
twinement.  Bp.  Hacket,  Abp.  Williams,  p.  81. 

entwist  (en-twisf),  v.  t.  [<  en-  +  twist.']  To 
twist  or  wreathe  round. 

So  doth  the  woodbine  the  sweet  honeysuckle 
Gently  entwist.  Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  iv.  1. 

ent'wisted  (en-twis'ted),  p.  a.    In  her.,  same  as 

annodated. 
entwitet,  v.  t.    [<  enA  +  twite.   Of.  atwite.']    To 

twit;  blame;  chide.    Davies. 

Thou  doest  naught  to  entwite  me  thus, 

And^with  soche  wordes  opprobrious 

To  vpbraid  the  giftes  amorous 

Of  the  glittreyng  Goddesse  Venus. 

J.  Udall,  tr.  of  Apophthegms  of  Erasmus,  p.  165. 

enubilatet  (f-nii'bi-lat),  v.  t.  [<  LL.  enuUla- 
tus,  pp.  of  enuhilare,  free  from  clouds,  clear, 
<  L.  e,  out,  +  nubila,  clouds,  pi.  of  nuhilum, 
cloudy  weather :  see  nubilous,  and  cf .  nubilate.'] 
To  clear  from  clouds,  mist,  or  obscurity.  Smart. 

enubiloust  (e-nti'bi-lus),  a.  [<  L.  e,  out,  +  mi- 
Mlosws,  clou&y,  nubilous :  see  nubilous,  and  cf . 
enubilate.']  Clear  from  fog,  mist,  or  clouds. 
Bailey,  1727._ 

enucleate  (e-nu'klf-at),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp. 
enucleated,  ppr.  emieleaUng.  [<  L.  enucleatus, 
pp.  of  enu^leare,  take  out  the  kernels,  clear 
from  the  husk,  explain,  <  e,  out,  -I-  nucleus, 
kernel :  see  nucleus.]  1 .  To  remove  (a  body,  as 
a  kernel,  seed,  tumor,  the  eyeball,  etc.)  from 
its  cover,  ease,  capsule,  or  other  envelop. 

Lie?  enucleate  the  kernel  of  thy  scabbard. 

Middleton  and  Rowley,  Fair  Quarrel,  iv.  1. 

2.  Piguratively,  to  lay  open ;  disclose ;  explain ; 
manifest. 

The  kynge  .  .  .  demaunded  of  euery  man  seuerally, 
what  they  sayde  of  these  thynges  whych  Perkyn  had  both 
enucleated  and  requyred.  HaU,  Hen.  VII.,  an.  7. 

Mark  me,  the  kernel  of  the  text  enucleated,  I  shall  con- 
fute, refute,  repel,  refel. 

Chapman,  Revenge  for  Honour,  i.  2. 

enucleate  (e-nii'kle-at),  a.  [<  L.  e-  priv.  +  rm- 
cleatus,  having  a  kernel:  see  nucleate,  and  cf. 
enucleate,  v.]    Having  no  nucleus. 

enucleater  (e-nii'kle-a-t6r),  n.  One  who  enu- 
cleates. 

enucleation  (f-nii-kle-a'shon),  n.  [=  P.  invr- 
cleation;  as  enucleate,'v.,  +  ^on.]  1.  The  act  of 
enucleating,  or  removing  a  body  (as  a  kernel, 
seed,  tumor,  the  eyeball,  etc.)  from  its  cover, 
case,  capsule,  or  other  envelop. —  2.  Pigur- 
atively, the  act  of  explaining  or  making  mani- 
fest; explanation;  exposition. 

Neither  air,  nor  water,  nor  food  seem  directly  to  con- 
tribute anything  to  the  enucleation  of  this  disease  [the 
plica  polonica].  Tooke. 

enucleater  (f-nii'kle-a-tor),  n. ;  pi.  enucleatores 
(e-nu'''kle-a-t6'rez).  [Nli.,  <  L.  enucleare,  pp. 
enucleatuSj'enaeleate:  see  enucleate.]  laornith.: 
(a)  The  specific  name  of  the  pine-grosbeak, 
Pinicola  enucleater,  from  its  habit  of  picking 
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out  seeds  in  eating.     (&)  pi.  [_cap.]  A  name  of 
the  Psittad,  the  crackers  or  parrots. 

enudationt  (e-nu-da'shon),  n.  [<  LL.  enuda- 
tio(n-),  <  enudare,  pp.  enudatus,  make  bare,  < 
L.  e,  out,  +  nudare,  make  bare,  <  nudus,  bare; 
see  nude.]  The  state  of  being  naked  or  plain; 
the  act  of  laying  open.    Bailey,  1727. 

enumbret,  v.  t.  [ME.  enumbren,  enoumbren.i 
OP.  enombrer,  enumbrer  =  Pr.  enonibrar  =  It. 
inombrare,  <  L.  inumbrare,  overshadow,  cover, 
conceal,  <  en,  in,  on,  -1-  umbra,  shade :  see  um- 
bra.]   To  overshadow ;  conceal. 

And  there  he  wolde  of  his  blessednesse  enownibre  him 
in  the  seyd  blessed  and  gloriouse  Virgine  Marie,  and  be- 
come Man.  MamdemUe,  Travels,  p.  1. 

enumerable  (e-nu'me-ra-bl),  a.  [<  NL.  *enume- 
rabilis,  <  L.  enumerare,  number :  see  enumerate.] 
Capable  of  being  enumerated ;  numerable,  in 
mathematics  a  collection  or  ensemble  is  said  to  be  enu- 
merable if  it  can  be  put  into  one-to-one  correspondence 
with  integer  numbers,  even  though  it  may  be  infinite. 
Thus,  the  rational  numbers,  the  algebraic  numbers,  etc., 
are  enumerable;  but  the  points  in  a  line,  however  shoit, 
are  not  enumerable. 

enumerate  (e-nu'me-rat),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
enumerated,  ppr.  enumerating.  [<  L.  envmera- 
tus,  pp.  of  enumerare  (>  It.  enumerare  =  Sp.  Pg. 
enumerar  =  P.  4num4rer),  count  over,  count 
out,  number,  <  e,  out,  +  numerare,  count,  num- 
ber :  see  number,  numerate.]  To  count ;  ascer- 
tain or  tell  over  the  number  of ;  number ;  hence, 
to  mention  in  detail;  recount;  recapitulate: 
as,  to  enumerate  the  stars  in  a  constellation. 

The  newspapers  are  for  a  fortnight  filled  with  puffs  of 
all  the  various  kinds  which  Sheridan  enu/merated — direct, 
oblique,  and  collusive.    Macaulay,  Montgomery's  Poems. 
Noses  (again)  are  in  some  cases  chosen  as  easily  enu- 
merated trophies.  H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  §  361. 

Doctrine  of  enmndVated  powers,  the  doctrine  that 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  confers  upon  the 
general  government  only  the  powers  expressly  mentioned 
in  it. 
enumeration  (e-nfi-me-ra'shgn),  n.  [=  P.  4nii- 
miration  =  Sp.'  enum&acion  '=  Pg.  enumeragSo 
=  It.  enumerazione,  <  L.  enumeraMo(n-),  <  e»M- 
merare,  enumerate:  see  enumerate.]  1.  The 
act  of  enumerating,  (a)  The  act  of  counting ;  a  num- 
bering,   (b)  The  act  of  stating  in  detail,  as  in  a  list. 

I  will  make  a  true  and  exact  enumeration  of  all  the  in. 
habitants  within  the  subdivision  assigned  to  me. 

Enumerator's  Oath,  United  States  Census  of  1880. 

2.  An  account  of  a  number  of  things  in  which 
detailed  mention  is  made  of  particular  articles. 

Because  almost  every  man  we  meet  possesses  these,  we 
leave  them  out  of  our  enumeration. 

Paley,  Nat.  Theol.,  xxvi. 

3.  In'rhet.,  a  recapitulation  of  the  principal 
points  or  heads  of  a  discourse  or  argument.  The 
enumeration  or  recapitulation  is  the  most  important  part 
of  the  epilogue  or  peroration,  and  sometimes  occupies  the 
whole  of  it.    Also  called  anacephal(eosis.    See  epanodos. 

4.  In  logic,  abscissio  infiniti  (which  see) ;  the 
method  of  exclusions. 

Enumeration  is  akind  of  argumentwherein,  many  things 
being  reckoned  up  and  denied,  one  thing  onely  of  necessi- 
tie  remayneth  to  be  affirmed. 

BlundevUle,  Logic  (1699),  v.  28. 
Argument  £rom  enumeration.  See  ar^m^nt.— In- 
duction by  simple  enumeration,  the  drawing  of  a 
general  conclusion  simply  on  the  ground  that  there  are 
many  cases  in  which  it  holds,  and  none  known  to  the  con- 
trary. 

Induction  by  simple  enumeration  may  in  some  remarka- 
ble cases  amount  practically  to  proof. 

J.  S.  Mill,  Logic,  IIL  iu.  §  2. 

enumerative  (f-nii'me-ra-tiv),  a.  [=  p.  Hvr 
miratif;  as  enumerate  +  -ive.]  Serving  to  enu- 
merate; counting;  reckoning  up.     [Rare.] 

Being  particular  and  enumerativeol  the  variety  of  evils 
which  have  disordered  his  life. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Holy  Dying,  v.  §  8. 

Enumerative  geometry.  See  geometry. 
enumerator  (e-nii'me-ra-tor),  n.  [=  P.  ^m- 
mirateur,  <  Nli.  ^enumerator,  <  L.  enumerare, 
enumerate:  see  enumerate.]  One  who  enu- 
merates or  numbers ;  specifically,  one  who  ob- 
tains the  data  for  a  census  by  going  from 
house  to  house. 

Few  noses  are  straight,  but  one  enumerator  found  most 
to  turn  to  the  right,  another  to  the  left.       Mind,  IX.  96. 

enunciability  (e-nun-gi-a-bil'i-ti),  TO.  [<  ennvr 
ciable :  see  -bility.]  Capability  of  being  ex- 
pressed in  speech. 

enunciable  (e-nun'§i-a-bl),  a.  [<  NL.  *enwnr 
tiabilis,  <  L.  enuntiare,  enunciate :  see  enunev- 
ate.]  Capable  of  being  enunciated  or  express- 
ed :  a  term  of  the  old  logic. 

enunciate  (e-nun'si-at),  v.;  pret.  and  pp. 
enunciated,  ppr.  enunciating.  [<  L.  enuneiatm, 
prop,  enuntiatus,  pp.  of  enuneiare,  prop,  enwir 
tiare  (>  It.  enuncia/re  =  Pg.  Sp.  enundar  =  F. 
inoncer,  >  E.  enounce,  q,  v.),  say  out,  tell,  di- 
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vulge.  declare,  <  e,  out,  +  nuntiare,  announce, 
tell,  i  nuntius,  a  messeiiger:  see  nuncio.  Cf. 
enounee.'i  I.  trans.  1.  To  utter,  as  words  or 
syllables;  pronounce:  used  especially  with  ref- 
erence to  manner :  as,  he  enunciates  his  words 
distinctly. — 3.  T<j  declare  deliberately  or  in 
set  terms;  proclaim  distinctly;  announce; 
state :  as,  to  enunciate  a  proposition. 

The  terms  In  which  he  enunciates  the  great  doctrines 
of  the  gospel.  Coleridge. 

=Sra.  1.  Articulate,  etc.    See  utter,  v. 

n.  intrans.  To  utter  words  or  syllables:  used 
especially  with  reference  to  manner :  as,  he 
enunciates  distinctly. 

Each  has  a  little  sound  he  calls  his  own, 
And  each  enuTiciates  with  a  human  tone. 

Hart,  Vision  of  Death. 
enunciation  (e-nun-§i-a'shon),  n.  [=  F.  4non- 
ciation  =  Sp.  enunciadon  =  Pg.  enundagSo  = 
It.  enunciamone,  <  L.  enunciatio{n-),  prop,  enun- 
iiaUo(n-),<.  emmtiare,  enunciate:  see  enumA- 
ate.']  1.  The  act  or  mode  of  enunciating  or  pro- 
nouncing; manner  of  utterance ;  pronunciation 
or  utterance :  used  especially  with  reference  to 
manner. 

Without  a  graceful  and  pleasing  emmdation,  all  your 
elegancy  of  style  in  speaking  is  not  worth  one  farthing. 


2.  The  act  of  announcing  or  stating,  or  that 
which  is  announced;  deliberate  or  definite  de- 
claration ;  public  attestation. 

The  enuTicioMon  of  the  gospel,  that  life  and  immortality 
were  brought  to  light  by  Jesus  Christ. 

WarburUm,  Divine  Legation,  iv.,  notes. 

The  bare  enunciation  of  the  thesis  at  which  the  lawyers 
and  legislators  arrived  gives  a  glow  to  the  heart  of  the 
reader.  Emerson,  West  Indian  Emancipation. 

3.  Jto.  logic,  a  proposition  J  that  which  is  subject 
to  truth  and  falsity;  a  judgment  set  forth  in 
words. 

An  enunciation  is  an  oration,  form  of  speech,  or  declara- 
tion, in  which  sometliing  true  or  false  is  pronounced  of 
another.  Burgersdidu^,  tr.  by  a  Gentleman. 

Binary  enunciation.  See  Mworj/.— Composite  enun- 
ciation, an  enunciation  which  states  some  relation  be- 
tween facts  described  in  dependent  clauses :  opposed  to 
simple  enunciation.  A  composite  enunciation  is  copulative, 
hypothetical,  disjunctive,  adversative,  or  relative,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  conjunctions  imiting  the  clauses. 
— Exceptive  enunciation,  an  enunciation  which  con- 
tains an  exceptive  expression :  as,  all  mankind  were 
drowned  except  Noah  and  his  family. —  Exclusive  enun- 
ciation. See  exclusive. — Exponlble  enunciation,  an 
enunciation  which  has  to  be  replaced  by  another  form 
of  speech  before  applying  the  rules  of  syllogism,  etc. — 
Modal  enunciation,  an  enunciation  "(^hich  states  some 
fact  to  be  possible  or  impossible,  necessary  or  contin- 
gent: contradistinguished  from  pure  enunciation.— Puie 
enunciation,  an  enunciation  which  states  a  fact  as  posi- 
tive or  undeniable.— Restrictive  enunciation,  an  enun- 
ciation which  contains  a  restrictive  expression :  as,  Christ, 
in  respect  to  his  divine  nature,  is  omnipresent.  See  propo- 
sition.— Simple  enunciation,  an  enunciation  consisting 
of  a  subject  and  predicate ;  a  categorical  proposition :  op- 
posed to  composite  enunciation. 

enunciative  (f-nun'si-a-tiv),  a.  [=  F.  Snonci- 
atif  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  enunciativo,  <  L.  enunciativus, 
prop,  enuntiativus,  <  enuntiare,  enunciate :  see 
enunciate.^  Declaring  something  as  true ;  de- 
clarative. 

The  instance  of  Isaac  blessing  Jacob,  which  in  the  sev- 
eral parts  was  expressed  in  all  forms,  indicative,  optative, 
enunciative.  Jer.  Taylor,  Office  Ministerial. 

enunciatively  (e-nun'gi-a-tiv-li),  adv.  Declar- 
atively.    Johnson. 

euuuciator  (f-nun'si-a-tor),  «.  [=  It.  enuncia- 
tore,  <  LL.  enunciator,  prop,  enuntiator,  a  de- 
clarer, <  L.  enuntiare,  enunciate,  declare :  see 
enunciate.']  One  who  enunciates,  pronounces, 
proclaims,  or  declares. 

The  news  of  which  she  was  the  first,  and  not  very  intel- 
ligible enunaiator.  Miss  Edgeworth,  Ennui,  xv. 

enunciatory  (e-nun'giTa-to-ri),  a.  [<  enunciate 
+ -ory.]  1.  Pertaining  to  utterance  or  sound. 
Smart. —  2.  Enouncing;  giving  utterance;  serv- 
ing as  a  means  of  enouncing :  as,  an  enunciatory 
discourse. 

enure,  v.    See  inwe. 

enuresis  (en-u-re'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Grr.  hovpelv, 
make  water  in,  <  iv,  in,  +  ovpsiv,  make  water, 
<  oipov,  urine.]  lapathol.,  incontinence  or  in- 
voluntary discharge  of  urine. 

enurny,  enurney  (en-6r'ni),  a.  In 7»er.,  charged 
with  beasts,  especially  lions,  or  rather  lionoels, 
eight,  ten,  or  more  in  number :  said  of  a  bor- 
dure  only.  Tie  more  modern  custom  is  to  bla- 
zon "  on  a  border  azuie,  eight  lioncels  or,"  or 
the  like. 

envaport,  envapourt  (en-va'por),  v.  f.  [<  e»-i 
+  vapor.]     To  surround  with  vapor. 

On  a  still-rocking  couch  lies  blear-ey'd  Sleep, 
Snorting  alowd,  and  with  his  panting  breath, 
Blowes  a  black  fume,  that  all  envapoureth. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii..  The  Vocation. 
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envassalt  (en-vas'al),  v.  t.     [<  en-i  -1-  vassal.] 
To  reduce  to  vassalage ;  make  a  slave  of. 
There  lie,  thou  husk  of  my  envassail'd  state. 
Marst07i,  Jonson,  arid  Chapman,  Eastward  Ho,  ii.  1. 

envault  (en-vaif),  v.  t.     [<  en-i  +  vault.]    To 
inclose  in  a  vault ;  entomb.     [Eare.] 

I  wonder,  good  man  !  that  you  are  not  envavXted; 
Prithee  !  go  and  be  dead,  and  be  doubly  exalted. 
Swift,  Conclusion  drawn  from  two  preceding  Epigrams. 

envecked  (en-vekf),  a.    See  invecTced. 
enveiglet  (en-ve'gl),  v.  t.    See  irmeigle. 
enveil  (en-val'),  v.  t.     [<en-i  +  veil.]    To  veil. 
The  back  of  the  head  enveiled. 

C.  0.  Miiller,  Manual  of  Arohseol.  (trans.),  §  367. 

envelop  (en-vel'up),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  envel- 
oped, ppr.  enveloping.  [Also  envelope,  and  for- 
merly imvelopAnvelope ;  <  ME.  envolupen,  envoU- 
pen  (rare),  <  OP.  envoluper,  enveloper,  emielopper 
(mod.  P.  envelopper  =  Pr.  envolopar,  envolupar, 
envelopar  =  It.  inviluppare,  formerly  also  ingo- 
luppare),  wrap  up,  envelop,  <.  en-  +  *veloper, 
wrap  (a  verb  found  also  in  desveloper,  etc.,  >  E. 
develop,  q.  v.) ;  the  forms  cited  point  to  an  orig. 
type  *vlopp-,  which  must  be  of  OLG.  origin, 
namely,  from  the  verb  corresponding  to  ME. 
wlappen  (>  mod.  E.  lap^),  another  form  of  wrap- 
pen  (>  mod.  E.  wrap),  wrap,  envelop:  see  lap^, 
wrap.  Thus  emielop  is  a  Kom.  doublet  of  inwrap, 
enwrap.]  1.  To  cover,  as  by  wrapping  or  fold- 
ing; inwrap;  invest  with  or  as  with  a  covering; 
surround  entirely;  cover  on  all  sides. 
I  rede  that  our  host  heer  shal  biginne. 
For  he  is  most  envoluped  in  siune. 

Chaucer,  Pardoner's  Tale  (ed.  Skeat),  1.  942. 
Is  not  every  great  question  already  enveloped  in  a  suf- 
ficiently dark  cloud  of  unmeaning  words  ? 

Macaulay,  West.  Reviewer's  Def.  of  Mill. 

2.  To  form  a  covering  about ;  lie  around  and 
conceal. 

The  best  and  wholesomest  spirits  of  the  night 

Envelop  you,  good  provost !    Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iv.  2. 

A  cloud  of  smoke  envelops  either  host.  Dryden. 

The  dust-cloud  of  notoriety  which  follows  and  envelops 

the  men  who  drive  with  the  wind  bewilders  contemporary 

judgment.  Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  347. 

St.  To  line;  cover  on  the  inside. 

His  iron  coat,  all  overgrown  with  rust. 
Was  underneath  enveloped  with  gold. 

Spenser,  I".  Q. 

Enveloping  cone  of  a  surface,  the  locus  of  all  tangents 
to  the  surface  passing  through  a  fixed  point.  =  Syn.  1.  To 
encircle,  encompass,  infold,  wrap  up. 
en'velop,  envelope  (en-vel'up,  en've-lop:  see 
below),  n.  [=  OP.  envelope,  P.  enveloppe,  a 
cover,  envelop;  from  the  verb.]  1.  A  wrap- 
per; an  inclosmg  cover;  an  integument:  as, 
the  envelop  of  a  seed.  Specifically — 2.  A  pre- 
pared wrapper  for  a  letter  or  other  paper,  so 
made  that  it  can  be  sealed.  [In  this  sense, 
with  the  spelling  envelope,  often  pronounced 
as  if  French,  on've-lop.] 

Lend  these  to  paper-sparing  Pope, 

And  when  he  sits  to  write. 
No  letter  with  an  envelope 
Could  give  him  more  delight, 
SvAft,  Advice  to  Grub  Street  Verse-Writers. 

3.  In  fort.,  a  work  of  earth  in  form  of  a  para- 
pet, or  of  a  small  rampart  with  a  parapet,  raised 
to  cover  some  weak  part  of  the  works. — 4.  In 
astron.,  a  shell  partly  surrounding  the  nucleus 


Column  Ducally 
Crowned  and  Envel- 
oped by  a  Snake. 


Envelops  of  Comets. 

of  a  comet  on  the  side  next  the  sun  and  away 
from  the  tail,  and  appearing  like  a  semicircu- 
lar arch.  Large  comets  generally  show  several  of  these 
under  the  telescope.  They  successively  rise  from  the  nu- 
cleus and  disappear. 

5.  In  geom.,  a  curve  or  surface  touohmg  a  con- 
tinuous series  of  curves  or  surfaces.  Thus,  sup- 
pose a  plane  curve  to  undergo  a  continuous  change  in  its 
shape  and  position ;  then  the  curve  as  it  is  at  any  instant 
is  intersected  by  the  curve  as  it  is  at  any  subsequent  in- 
stant, and  the  closer  the  second  instant  follows  after  the 
first  the  closer  do  these  intersections  approach  certain 
positions  on  the  first  curve.  These  positions  are  points 
on  the  envelop,  and  in  this  way  all  the  points  on  the  en- 
velop are  determined.  If  t  is  a  variable  parameter,  and 
i?  =  0  is  the  equation  of  the  surface,  then  the  equation 
obtained  by  eliminating  t  between  P  =  0  and  dP  /  di  =  0 
is  the  equation  to  the  envelop.  Or  if  there  are  two  vari- 
able parameters,  s  and  t,  the  equation  of  the  envelop  is 
obtained  by  eliminating  them  between  P  =  0,  dP  /  ds  = 
0,  and  dP  /  dJ  =  0.  Every  curve  may  thus  be  regarded  as 
an  envelop.  Caustics,  evolutes,  etc.,  are  so  by  their  defi- 
nitions.—Floral  envelop,  the  perianth  of  a  fiower.— 
Stamped  envelop,  an  envelop  imprinted  with  a  postage- 
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stamp  or  other  sign  of  value  by  government  autliority,  and 
sold  at  a  post-olfice  for  use  in  the  mails  at  its  face  value, 
usually  with  a  small  addition  to  cover  the  cost  of  paper 
and  manufacture. 

enveloped  (en-vel'upt),^.a.  In  her.,  entwined: 
appUedto  charges  around  which 
serpents,   or  laurels  or    other 
plants,  are  loosely  wound.  Also 
inwrapped. 

envelop-macMne  (en-vel'up- 
ma-shen'''),  n.  A  power-ma- 
chine for  making  envelops  for 
letters,  it  cuts  the  blanks  from  a 
continuous  roll  of  paper,  bends  them 
into  shape,  and  gums,  folds,  and  press- 
es the  edges  together.  The  machine 
tlien  gums  the  edge  of  the  flap,  dries  the  gum,  folds  the 
flap,  counts  tlie  finished  envelops  into  bundles  of  twenty- 
five,  delivers  them,  and  records  the  total  count.  Some- 
times the  blanks  are  first  cut  to  shape  in  a  separate  ma- 
chine. The  capacity  of  a  good  machine  is  estimated  at 
120  envelops  a  minute,  or  72,000  in  one  day. 

envelopment  (en-vel'up-ment),  n.  [=  OP.  en- 
velopement,  P.  emveloppement=Pv.  emvolopament, 
evolopament  =  It.inviluppamento;  as  envelop  + 
-ment.]  1 .  The  act  of  enveloping,  or  of  inwrap- 
ping  or  covering  on  all  sides. —  2.  A  wrapper  or 
covering;  anything  that  surrounds,  inwraps,  or 
conceals. 

They  have  found  so  many  contrary  senses  in  the  same 
text  that  it  is  become  difficult  to  see  any  sense  at  all 
through  their  envelopments. 

Search,  Free  Will  (1763),  Pref. 

His  thoughts  are  like  mummies,  .  .  .  wrapped  about 

with  curious  envelopments.       Longfellow,  Hyperion,  i.  5. 

envenimet,  v.  t.    An  obsolete  form  of  envenom. 

envenom  (en-ven'um),  V.  t.  [Formerly  also  en- 
venome,  invenom,  invenome;  <  ME.  envenimen, 
envenymen,  also  anvenimen,  anvempnen,  <  OP. 
envenimer,  envelimer,  P.  envenimer  =  Pr.  enveri- 
nar,  everinar  =  Sp.  Pg.  envenenar  =  It.  invele- 
nare,  invelenire  (obs.),  poison,  envenom  (It.  now 
invelendre,  intr.  or  refl.,  be  exasperated),  <  ML. 
invenenare,  poison,  envenom,  <  L.  in,  in,  on,  -I- 
venenum  (>  It.  veleno  =  Sp.  Pg.  veneno  =  OP. 
venim,  venin),  poison,  venom  :  see  e«-l  and  ven- 
om.] 1 .  To  taint  or  impregnate,  as  meat,  drink, 
or  weapons,  with  venom  or  any  substance  nox- 
ious to  life ;  make  poisonous :  chiefly  in  the  past 
participle :  as,  an  envenomed  arrow  or  shaft ;  an 
envenomed  potion. 

The  treacherous  instrument  is  in  thy  hand, 

Unbated  and  envenom^'d.  Shale,  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

News  was  brought  to  the  Courtfor  certain,  that  the  King 

was  slain  at  Oking,  twenty  Miles  from  London,  stabbed 

with  an  invenorned  Knife.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  408. 

They  powre  the  water  out  of  the  dores,  because  the 

Angell  of  Death  washeth  his  sword  (lately  vsed)  in  water, 

and  enuetiAymeth  it.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  219. 

2.  Figuratively,  to  imbue  as  it  were  with  ven- 
om; taint  with  bitterness  or  malice. 

To  hear 
The  envenomed  tongue  of  calumny  traduce 
Defenceless  worth.  Smollett,  The  Regicide. 

Sf.  To  make  odious  or  hateful. 

O,  what  a  world  is  this,  when  what  is  comely 
Envenoms  him  that  bears  it ! 

Shah.,  As  you  Like  it,  ii.  3. 

4t.  To  make  angry;  enrage;  exasperate. 
Envenoming  men  one  against  another. 

Qlanville,  Essays,  iv. 

enverdure  (en-v6r'dur), «.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  en- 
verdured,  ppr.  enverduri/ng.  [<  ere-i  +  verdure.] 
Toinvest  or  cover  with  verdure.  Mrs.  Browning. 
envermeilt  (en-ver'mil),  V.  t.  [<  OF.  envermeiU 
lir,  make  red,  <  en-  +  vermeil,  vermilion :  see 
vermeil,  verrmUon.]  To  dye  red;  give  a  red 
color  to. 

That  lovely  dye 
That  did  thy  cheek  envermeil. 

Milton,  Death  of  Fair  Infant,  1.  6. 

enveront,  enverount,  adv.  and  v.     See  environ. 

enviable  (en'vi-a-bl),  a.     [<  p.  enviable  (=  Pg. 

invejavel  =  Sp.  envidiahle  =  It.  invidiabile),  < 

envier,  envy:  see  envy  and  -aWe.]    That  may 

excite  envy ;  worthy  to  be  envied. 

They  [honest  burghers  of  Communipaw]  live  in  pro- 
found and  enviable  ignorance  of  all  the  troubles,  anxieties, 
and  revolutions  of  this  distracted  planet. 

Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  99. 
If  he  [Procter]  escaped  the  discipline  of  learning  in 
suffering  what  he  taught  in  song,  I,  for  one,  do  not  regret 
this  enviable  exception  to  a  very  bitter  rule. 

Stedman,  Vict.  Poets,  p.  108. 

enviableness  (en'vi-a-bl-nes),  n.  [<  enviable  + 
-ness.]    The  state  or  quality  of  being  enviable. 

enviably  (en'vi-a-bli),  adv.  In  an  enviable 
manner. 

enviet,  «•  and  v.    An  obsolete  form  of  envy. 

envier  (en'vi-er),  «.    One  who  envies. 

They  ween'd  .  .  . 
To  win  the  mount  of  God,  and  on  his  throne 
To  set  the  envier  of  his  state.      Milton,  P.  L.,  vi.  89. 
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To  pursue  what  ij  right  amidst  all  the  persecutions  of 
surrounding  envieri,  dunces,  and  detractors. 

V.  Knox,  Essays,  Ixxxix. 

Its  opulence  was  an  object  it  could  not  conceal  from 
its  envierg.  I.  D'Israeli,  Amen,  of  Lit.,  I.  361. 

envinet,  ».  t.     [MB.  envinen,  envynen,  <  OP.  en- 
viner,  P.  enviner,  <  en-  +  vin,  <  L.  vinum,  wine : 
see  wine.']    To  fiimisli  or  store  with  wine. 
A  bettre  envyned  man  was  nowher  noon. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  342. 

envious  (en'vi-us),  a.  [<  ME.  envious,  envyose, 
envius,  <  OF.  envios,  envieus,  P.  envieux  =  Pr. 
inveios,  envios  =  Sp.  envidioso  =  Pg.  inv^oso  = 
It.  invidiosOj  <  L.  invidiosv-s,  envious,  exciting 
envy,  invidious,  <  invidia,  envy:  see  emiy^,  n. 
Cf.  iwOTdiojis,  a  doublet  of  e«woJM.]  1.  Peeling 
or  disposed  to  feel  envy. 

Claudas  was  a  noble  Icnyght  and  a  sure  and  moche  and 

Btronge,  but  he  was  euer  enviouse  a-geln  alle  tho  that 

were  a-bove  hym.  Merlin  (E.E.  T.  S.),  ili.  389. 

Be  not  thou  envvms  against  evil  men.       Prov.  xxlv.  1. 

For  him  in  vain  the  envious  seasons  roU 

Who  bears  eternal  summer  in  his  soul. 

O.  W.  Holmes,  Autocrat,  vii. 

2.  Tinctured  with  envy;  manifesting  or  ex- 
pressing envy:  as,  an  envimis  disposition;  an 
enviov^  attack;  an  envious  tongue. 

Cesar  and  Pompey  of  martialle  wodnesse. 
By  theyr  enuyose  compassyd  cruelte, 
Twene  Germany  and  Affrilc  was  gret  enmyte. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  28. 

Then  down  together  hands  they  shook, 
Without  any  envious  sign. 
Due!  of  Wharton  and,  Stuart  (Child's  Ballads,  VIII.  261). 

3f.  Calcvdated  to  inspire  envy;  enviable. 

He  to  him  lept,  and  that  same  envious  gage 
Of  victors  glory  from  him  snatcht  away. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  iv.  39. 

4t.  Jealous;  watchful;  exceedingly  careful. 

As  keen  dogs  keep  sheep  in  cotes  or  folds  of  hurdles  bound. 
And  grin  at  every  breach  of  air,  envious  of  all  that  moves. 
Chapman,  Iliad,  x.  159. 
No  men  are  so  envious  of  their  health.        Jer.  Taylor. 
=  Syn.  See  invidi<ms. 
enviously  (en' vi-us-li),  adv.  In  an  envious  man- 
ner ;  with  envy ;  with  malignity  excited  by  the 
excellence  or  prosperity  of  another;  spitefully. 

How  enviously  the  ladies  look 

When  they  surprise  me  at  my  book  I        Swift. 

enviousness   (en'vi-us-nes),  n.     The  state  or 
quality  of  being  envious.     Bailey,  1727. 
enviret,  "■  *•     [ME.  enviren,  enveren,  <  OP.  en- 
virer,  turn  back,  turn,  <  en-  +  virer,  turn:  see 
veer.    Of.  environ.]     To  surround;  environ. 
Of  the  Holy  Gost  rounde  aboute  envirid. 

Lydgate.    (Halliwell.) 
Myne  armez  are  of  ancestrye  enveryde  with  lordez. 
And  has  in  banere  bene  borne  sene  syr  Brut  tyme. 

Morte  Arthure  (K  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1694. 

environt)  adv.  [ME.  environ,  enviroun,  envyroun 
(usually  joined  with  aboute,  about),  <  OP.  envi- 
ron, P.  environ  (=  Pr.  etmiron,  enviro,  eviron), 
around,  about,  <  en,  in,  +  viron,  a  turn  (also 
used  as  an  adv.,  equiv.  to  envvi-on),  <  vironner, 
turn,  veer,  <  virer,  turn,  veer :  see  veer.]  About ; 
around. 

A  compas  enviroun.         Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1.  300. 

The  erthe  is  f  ulle  large  and  f  uUe  gret,  and  holt  in  round- 
nesse  and  aboute  envyroun,  be  aboven  and  be  benethen 
20425  miles.  MandevUle,  Travels,  p.  185. 

And  he  kepte  right  wele  the  Citee  and  the  centre  envi- 
ron, that  noon  that  entred  ne  myght  but  lltill  it  mysdo. 
Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  ii.  179. 
Lord  Godfrey's  eye  three  times  environ  goes. 

Fairfax,  tr.  of  Tasso,  ii.  80. 

environ  (en-vi'ron),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  environen,  ertr- 
virounen,  environnen,  envyronen,  enverounen,  < 
OP.  enviruner,  environner,  P.  environner  (=  Pr. 
environar),  surround,  <  enviroti,  around:  see  en- 
viron, adv.]  1 .  To  surround ;  encompass ;  en- 
circle ;  hem  in. 

Thei  be-hilde  the  town  that  was  right  feire,  and  well 
sette  in  feire  contrey  and  holsom  air,  ffor  the  town  was 
envyroned  a-boute  with  the  wode  and  the  river. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  ill.  646. 
Methought,  a  legion  of  foul  fiends 
Environ'd  me,  and  howled  in  mine  ears. 

Shak.,  Rich.  IIL,  i.  4. 

She  was  environed  on  every  point  of  her  territory  by  her 

warlike  foe.  Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  vii. 

2t.  To  go  about;  pass  around;  traverse  the  cir- 
cuit of. 

To  envyrone  that  holy  Lond  with  his  blessede  Feet. 

MandevUle,  Travels,  p.  1. 

3.  Figuratively,  to  hedge  about ;  involve ;  en- 
velop :  as,  the  undertaMng  was  environed  with 
difficulties. 

A  good  sherris-sack  .  .  ,  ascends  me  into  the  brain ; 
dries  me  there  all  the  foolish,  and  dull,  and  crudy  vapours 
which  environ  it.  Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  iv.  3. 
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When  I  call  back  this  oath. 
The  pains  of  heU  environ  me. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Maid's  Tragedy,  il.  1. 

environment  (en-vi'ron-ment),  n.  [<  p.  envi- 
ronnement,  <  environner,  surround :  see  environ 
and  -ment.]  1.  The  act  of  environing  or  sur- 
rounding, or  the  state  of  being  environed.—  2. 
That  which  envh-ons;  the  aggregate  of  sur- 
rounding things  or  conditions. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  insect  world  that  this  principle  of 
the  adaptation  of  animals  to  their  environment  is  most 
fully  and  strikingly  developed. 

A.  R.  Wallace,  Nat.  Select.,  p.  66. 

The  step  which  distinguishes,  so  far  as  it  can  be  distin- 
guished, the  animal  kingdom  from  the  vegetable  one, 
takes  place  when,  relatively  to  the  needs  of  the  organism, 
the  environment  is  heterogeneous  both  in  Time  and  Space. 
H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Psychol.,  §  161. 
Conditions  of  environment,  in  Uol.,  the  sum  of  the 
agencies  and  influences  which  affect  an  organism  from 
without ;  the  totality  of  the  extrinsic  conditioning  to 
which  an  organism  is  subjected,  as  opposed  to  its  own  in- 
trinsic forces,  and  therefore  as  modifying  its  inherent  ten- 
dencies, and  as  a  factor  in  determining  the  final  result  of 
organization.  It  is  an  expression  much  used  in  connection 
with  modern  theories  of  evolution  in  explaining  that  at  a 
given  moment  a  given  organism  is  the  resultant  of  both  in- 
trinsic and  extrinsic  forces,  the  latter  being  its  conditions 
of  environment  and  tlie  former  its  inherited  conditions. 
environmental  (en-vi-rgn-men'tal),  a.  [<  en- 
vironment +  -al.]  Having  the  ctiaraoter  of  an 
environment;  environing;  surrounding:  as, 
environmental  influences. 

In  analyzing  the  popular  generalization  that  "  like  be- 
gets like,"  it  may  eventually  be  shown  how  much  of  that 
likeness  may  be  due  to  the  hammering  of  the  same  en- 
vironmental iorces  which  formerly  played  upon  the  parent. 
Encyc.  Brit,,  XX.  421. 

environmentally  (en-vi-ron-men'tal-i),  adv. 
By  means  of  the  environment  or  aggregate  of 
surrounding  things  or  conditions. 

Enmronmentally-initi&ted  Sensations  are  classified  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  agent  by  which  they  are 
aroused.  Mind,  IX.  338. 

environs  (en-vi'ronz  or  en'vi-ronz),  n.  pi.  [< 
P.  environs,  pi. ,  <  environ,  adv. ,  around.  ]  Places 
lying  circumjacent ;  surrounding  parts  or  local- 
ities :  as,  the  environs  of  a  city  or  town. 

Small  streams,  brought  from  the  Cydnus,  traverse  the 
environs.  B.  Taylor,  Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  233. 

envisage  (en-viz'aj),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  en- 
visaged, ppr.  envisaging.  [<  F.  erwisager,  <  en,  in, 
+  visage,  visage:  see  visage.]  To  look  in  the 
face  of;  face;  view;  regard;  hence,  to  appre- 
hend directly;  perceive  by  intuition:  some- 
times, as  a  term  of  philosophy,  equivalent  to 
intuit. 

To  bear  all  naked  truths. 
And  to  envisage  circumstance,  all  calm, 
That  is  the  top  of  sovereignty. 

Keats,  Hyperion,  ii. 
Nature,  to  the  Buddhist,  ...  is  envisaged  as  a  nexus 
of  laws,  which  reward  and  punish  impartially  both  obe- 
dience and  disobedience. 

J.  F.  Clarke,  Ten  Great  Religions,  i  §  7. 

We  can  only  afl&rm  and  mentally  envisage  the  one  [idea] 

by  denying  and  suppressing  the  representation  of  the 

other ;  and  yet  we  have  to  strive  to  predicate  both,  and  to 

embody  them  together  in  the  same  mental  image. 

J.  Ward,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XX.  69. 

envisagement  (en-viz'aj-ment),  n.  [<  P.  en- 
visagement;  as  envisage'  +  -ment.]  The  act  of 
envisaging;  view;  apprehension:  as  a  term  of 
philosophy,  equivalent  to  intuition  (which  see). 
In  the  Schoolmen,  likewise,  Platonizing  Christianity 
rises  to  an  envisagement  of  its  significance  and  function. 
Jour.  Spec.  Philos.,  XIX.  49. 

envoit,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  envoy^. 

envolume  (en-vol'iim),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  en- 
volumed,  ppr.  envoluming.  [<  e»-i  -I-  volume.] 
To  form  into  or  incorporate  with  a  volume. 
[Rare.] 

envolupet,  v.  t.  A  Middle  English  form  of  en- 
velop. 

envoyif  (en-voi'),  v.  t.  [ME.  envoyen,  <  OP.  en- 
voyer,  envoier,  earlier  enveier,  envier,  entveier, 
F.  envoyer,  send,  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  enviar  =  It.  in- 
viare,  <  L.  in,  in,  upon  (or,  as  to  OP.  ent-,  <  L. 
inde,  thence,  away),  -I-  via,  way  (>  L.  viare.y 
OP.  veier,  voyer,  travel) :  see  via,  voyage.]  To 
send.   I/ydgate.    (Salliwell.) 

envoyl  (en-voi'),  n.  [<  ME.  envoye,  envoy,  <  OP. 
envoy,  P.  envoi,  a  message,  a  sending,  the  post- 
script to  a  poem,  <  envoyer,  send:  see  envoy'^, 
V.  Of.  invoice.]  1.  Formerly,  and  sometimes 
still  archaically,  a  postscript  to  a  composition, 
particularly  a  ballade  or  other  sentimental 
poem,  to  enforce  or  recommend  it.  it  sometimes 
served  as  a  dedication.  As  a  title  it  was  often,  and  is  still 
occasionally,  written  with  the  French  article,  I'envoy  or 
I'envoi  (len-voi'). 

The  Blind  Minstrel  is  a  vigorous  versifier.  ...  As  a 
specimen  of  his  graver  style  we  may  give  his  enuoy  or  con- 
cluding lines.  Craik,  Eng.  Lit.,  I.  390. 
2.  Figuratively,  termination;  end. 
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Lor.    [Sets  his  foot  on  Alonzo's  breast.] 
Alon.  Long  since  , 

I  looked  for  this  I'envoy. 

Massinger,  Bashful  Lover,  v.  L 

envoys  (en'voi),  n.  [In  foi-m  assimilated  to 
envoyi-:  <  F.  envoy^  (=  Sp.  P^.  enviado  =  It. 
inviato),  a  messenger,  envoy,  lit.  one  sent,  pp. 
ot envoyer,  send:  seeenvoy^.]  One  despatched 
upon  an  errand  or  a  mission ;  a  messenger;  spe- 
cifically, a  person  deputed  by  a  ruler  or  gov- 
ernment to  negotiate  a  treaty,  or  transact  other 
business,  with  a  foreign  ruler  or  government. 
Formerly  the  word  was  usually  applied  to  a  public  min- 
ister sent  on  a  special  occasion  or  for  one  particular  pvi- 
pose;  hence  an  envoy  was  distinguished  from  an  ambas- 
sador, or  permanent  resident  at  a  foreign  court,  and  was 
of  inferior  rank. 

The  Caatilian  envoy,  Don  Luis  Carroz,  was  not  present 
at  Mechlin,  but  it  [the  treaty]  was  ratified  and  solemnly 
sworn  to  by  him,  on  behalf  of  his  sovereign,  in  London, 
April  18th.  Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  23,  note. 

Henry  [II.  ]  received  the  envoys,  and  sent  them  back  with 
ambassadors  of  his  own  and  large  presents. 

Stubhs,  Medieval  and  Modem  Hist.,  p.  124. 

Envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiaiy, 

in  diplomacy,  the  full  title  of  a  minister  of  the  second 
grade  resident  in  a  foreign  country,  next  in  dignity  to  an 
ambassador.  =  Syn.  See  ambassador,!. 
envoyset,  i>-  *•  [ME.  env'oysen,  <  OP.  envoisier, 
erwoysier,  en/veisier,  envisier,  amuse,  divert,  en- 
tertain. ]    To  amuse ;  entertain. 

After  soper  whan  the  clothes  weren  vp  thel  enuoysed 
the  worthi  knyghtes.  Merlin  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  lit  463. 

envoyship  (en'voi-sHp),  n.  [<  envoyi  +  -ship.] 
The  office  of  an  envoy. 

envy^  (en'vi),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  envie;  < 
ME.  envy,  envye,  envie,  <  OP.  envie,  P.  erwie  = 
Pr.  enveia,  eveia,  evea  =  Sp.  en/iiidia  =  Pg.  itme^a 
=  It.  invidia,  envy,  odium,  <  L.  irwidia,  hatred  or 
ill  will  felt  by  a  person,  jealousy,  envy,  or  hatred 
or  ill  will  felt  toward  a  person,  odium,  unpop- 
ularity, <  invidus,  having  hatred  or  ill  will,  en- 
vious, <  invidere,  hate,  envy,  look  at  with  ill  will, 
orig.  look  askance  at,  cast  an  evil  eye  upon,  <  in, 
upon,  +  videre,  see:  see  vision,  etc.]  1.  A  feel- 
ing of  uneasiness,  mortification,  or  discontent 
excited  by  the  contemplation  of  another's  su- 
periority, prosperity,  or  success,  accompanied 
with  some  degree  of  enmity  or  malignity,  and 
often  or  usually  with  a  desire  or  an  effort  to  dis- 
comfit or  mortify  the  person  envied:  usually 
followed  by  of. 

Ffor  thei  diden  so  well,  that  the  knyghtes  of  the  rounde 
table  ther-of  hadde  envye.      Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  iii  465. 
All  the  Conspirators,  save  only  he. 
Did  that  they  did  in  envy  o/ great  CsBsar. 

Shak.,  J.  C,  V.  5. 
Fnvy  is  an  uneasiness  of  mind  caused  by  the  considera- 
tion of  a  good  we  desire,  obtained  by  one  we  think  should 
not  have  had  it  before  us. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  II.  xx.  13. 
Base  envy  withers  at  another's  joy. 
And  hates  that  excellence  it  cannot  reach. 

Thomson,  Spring,  1.  283. 
My  punctuality,  industry,  and  accuracy  fixed  his  dislike, 
and  gave  it  the  high  flavor  and  poignant  relish  of  envy. 
Charlotte  Bronte,  The  Professor,  iv. 

2t.  Hatred ;  ill  will ;  malice. 

You  turn  the  good  we  offer  into  envy. 

Shak.,  Sen.  yin.,m.h 
I  am  justly  payed. 
That  might  have  made  by  profit  of  his  service, 
But  by  mistaking,  have  drawn  on  his  envy. 

B.  Jonson,  Devil  is  an  Ass,  il  2. 

St.  Public  odium ;  ill  repute. 
To  discharge  the  lung  of  the  envy  of  that  opinion. 

Bamn. 
Lucius  Bestia, 
The  tribune,  is  provided  of  a  speech. 
To  lay  the  envy  of  the  war  on  Cicero. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline,  iv.  6. 
4.  An  object  of  envy. 

This  constitution  in  former  days  used  to  be  the  envy  of 
the  world.  Maeaulay,  Hallam's  Const.  Hist. 

=S3m.  1.  Jealousy  J  Envy.  Jealousy  is  the  malign  feeling 
which  is  often  had  toward  a  rival,  or  possible  rival,  for  the 
possession  of  that  which  we  greatly  desire,  as  in  love  or 
ambition.  Envy  is  a  similar  f  eeUng  toward  one,  whether 
rival  or  not,  who  already  possesses  that  which  we  greatly 
desire.  Jealousy  is  enmity  prompted  by  fear;  envy  is 
enmity  prompted  by  covetousness. 

JeaZovsy  is  never  satisfied  with  anything  short  of  an 
omniscience  that  would  detect  the  subtlest  fold  of  the  . 
heart.  George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  vt  2. 

Envy  is  only  a  malignant,  selfish  hunger,  casting  its  evil 
eye  on  the  elevation  or  supposed  happiness  of  others. 

Bushnell,  Sermons  for  New  Life,  p.  81. 

envyi  (en'vi),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  envied,  mn-  erir 
vying.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  envie;  <  ME.  en- 
vy en,  envien,  <  OP.  envier,  anvier,  P.  envier,  envy, 
long  for,  desire,  =  Pr.  enveiar  =  Sp.  envidiar  = 
Vg.invqar=lt.invidiare,  envy;  from  the  noun.] 
I.  trans.  1.  To  regard  with  envy;  look  upon  as 
the  possessor  of  what  is  wanting  in  or  to  one's 
self,  with  a  longing  for  it,  and  either  with  or 


envy 

without  a  desire  for  the  deprivation  or  discom- 
fiture of  him  who  has  it :  often  with  both  the 
?ossessor  and  the  thing  possessed  as  objects, 
he  verb  often  expresaes  a  much  milder  feeling  than  that 
which  Is  usually  denoted  by  the  noun —one  that  may  be 
consistent  with  perfect  friendship  and  loyalty :  as,  1  envy 
you  your  good  health ;  I  envy  you  your  happy  temper. 
But  the  feeling  of  envy  is  apt  to  beget  repugnance  and  ill 
will,  and  some  degree  of  these  qualities  is  generally  im- 
plied by  the  verb  as  well  as  by  the  noun. 

He  that  thinketh  he  lines  most  blamelesse,  lines  not 
without  enemies,  that  enuy  him  for  his  good  parts,  or 
hate  him  for  his  euill. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  46. 

Envy  thou  not  the  oppressor.  Prov.  ill.  31. 

So  much  the  sweetness  of  your  manners  move, 
We  cannot  envy  you,  because  we  love. 

Dryden,  Epistles,  x.  34. 
Dim  and  remote  the  joys  of  saints  I  see. 
Nor  envy  them  that  heaven  I  lose  for  thee. 

Pope,  Eloisa  to  Abelard,  1.  72. 
Whoso  envies  another  confesses  his  superiority. 

Johnson,  Kambler. 

2,  To  feel  envy  on  account  of;  regard  grudg- 
ingly or  wistfully  another's  possession  or  ex- 
perience of,  either  with  or  without  malevolent 
feeling. 

Come,  come,  we  know  your  meaning,  brother  Gloster, 
You  envy  my  advancement,  and  my  friends'. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  1.  3. 
Go,  go,  poor  soul,  I  envy  not  thy  glory. 

Shak.,  Eich.  III.,  iv.  1. 

Or  climb  his  knee  the  envied  kiss  to  share. 

Oray,  Elegy. 

3t.  To  regard  unfavorably;  revolt  against;  op- 
pose. 

Whiche,  regardyng  not  their  bounden  dutie  and  obei- 
sance to  their  prynce  &  souerain  Lord,  enuied  the  punish- 
ment of  traiters  and  torment  of  offenders. 

HcUl,  Hen.  IV.,  an.  6. 
4t.  To  do  harm  to ;  injure. 

If  I  make  a  lie 
To  gain  your  love,  and  envy  my  best  mistress. 
Pin  me  against  a  wall.  Fletcher,  Pilgrim,  ii.  1. 

II.  intrans.  To  be  affected  with  envy;  have 
envious  feelings ;  regard  something  pertaining 
to  another  with  grudge  or  longing:  formerly 
often  followed  by  at. 

In  seeking  tales  and  informations 
Against  this  man  (whose  honesty  the  devil 
And  his  disciples  only  envy  at). 
Ye  blew  the  fire  that  burns  ye. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  v.  2. 

envy^t  (en-vi'),  V.  [<  MB.  envien.envyen  (also, 
byapheresis,  vien,vyen,  E.  vie),  <  OF.  envier,  an- 
mer,  invite,  proffer,  challenge,  vie  (in  gaming), 
=  op.  Pg.  envidar  =  It.  invitare,  invite,  vie,  < 
L.  mvitare,  invite,  challenge:  see  invite.  See 
also  vie,  an  aphetio  form  of  envy^,  which  is  itself 
an  older  form  of  JnOTJe.]  I.  tran^.  1.  To  chal- 
lenge (in  a  game). —  2.  To  vie  with;  emulate. 

Let  later  a«e  that  noble  use  envy, 

Yyle  rancour  to  avoid  and  cruel  surquedry. 

■ IT,  F.  Q.,  in.  i.l3. 


n.  intrans.  To  strive;  contend;  vie. 
As  thogh  the  erthe  envye  wolde 
To  be  gayer  than  the  heven. 

Chaucer,  Death  of  Blanche,  I.  406. 

envy^t  (en-vi'),  n.  [<  ME.  etme,  envye,  enveye, 
envaye,  <  OF.  envi  (F.  emii),  m.,  envie,  f.,  a  chal- 
lenge, vying,  emulation;  from  the  verb:  see 
envy^,  v.  Hence,  by  apheresis,  vie,  ».]  1.  A 
challenge  (in  a  game);  a  vying;  a  vie. — 2.  A 
contention ;  an  attempt ;  an  attack. 

Ther  was  grete  slaughter  of  men  and  horse  vpon  bothe 
partyes,  but  at  that  enuaye  loste  the  kynge  Tradylyuant 
moche  of  his  peple.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  232. 

3.  Emulation. 

Such  as  cleanliness  and  decency 
Prompt  to  a  virtuous  envy.  Ford. 

envynet,  «■  *•    See  envine. 
enwall  (en-w&l'),  v.  t.    See  inwall. 
enwallowt  (en-wol'o),  v.  t.    [<  enA  +  waUow.'] 
To  wallow. 

All  in  gore 
And  cruddy  blood  enwallowed  they  f  ownd 
The  lucklesse  Marinell  lying  in  deadly  swownd. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  iv.  34. 

enwheel,  v.  t.    See  inwheel. 

enwident  (en-m'dn),  v.  t.     [<  enA  +  widen.'] 

■  To  make  wider.    Cockeram, 

enwind  (en-wind'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  enwound, 

ppr.  enwmding.     [<  enA  +  wind'^.']    To  wind  or 

coU  about.    [Rare.] 

Around 
The  tree-roots,  gleaming  blue  black,  could  they  see 
The  spires  of  a  great  serpent,  that,  emwound 
About  the  smooth  bole,  looked  forth  threateningly. 

WiUiam  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  III.  IB. 

enwoman  (en-wum'an),  V.  t.  [<  era-1  +  looman.'} 
To  endow  with  the  qualities  of  woman;  make 
womanish.     [Rare.] 
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That  grace  which  doth  more  than  enwoman  thee 
Lives  in  my  lines,  and  must  eternal  be. 

Daniel,  Sonnets,  xlii. 

enwomb  (en-wom'),  v.  t.  [<  en-^  +  womb.'] 
If.  To  make  pregnant. 

Me  then  he  left  enwonibed  of  this  childe. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  1.  50. 

2.  To  bury;  hide  as  in  a  womb,  pit,  or  cavern. 
[Poetical.] 

The  Africk  Niger  stream  enwombs 
Itself  into  the  earth.  Donne,  Elegies. 

enworthyt  (en-w6r'THi),  v.  t.  [<  enA  +  worthy.] 
To  make  worthy. 

The  gift  of  the  Muses  will  enworthy  him  in  his  love. 

Bacon,  in  Speddlng,  I.  380. 

enwound  (en-wound').  Preterit  and  past  par- 
ticiple of  enwind. 

enwrap,  enwrapped,  etc.    See  imorap,  etc. 

enwreathe,  v.  t.    See  inwreathe. 

enwrite  (en-rif),  v.  t.;  pret.  enwrote,  pp.  en- 
written,  ppr.  enwriUng.  [<  ere-i  +  write.]  To 
write  upon  something;  inscribe;  imprint.  [Po- 
etical.] 

What  wild  heart  histories  seemed  to  lie  enwritten 
Upon  those  crystalline,  celestial  spheres ! 

Poe,  To  Helen. 
enwroilght,  p.  a.    See  inwrought. 
Enyid8B(e-ni'i-de),»i.^Z.    [NL.,  <Enyo  +  4dw.] 
A  family  of  retetelarian  spiders,  typified  by  the 
genus  £m/o,  and  peculiar  in  the  structure  of  the 
spinnerets.    See  Zodariidw.    Also  Enyoid(e. 
Enyo  (en'i-6),  n.    [NL.,  <  Gr.  'Eto(5,  a  goddess 
of  battle  (equiv.  to  L.  Bellona).]    1.  A  genus 
of  spiders,  typical  of  the  family  Enyid<e.     Sa- 
vigny  and  Audouin,  1825-7. —  2.  A  genus  of 
sphinx-moths.   Hiibner,  1816. 
Enyphantset  (en-i-fan'te),  n.  pi.    [NL.,  pi.  of 
Enyphanta,  <  Grr.  hv^vrdc,  inwoven,  <  hvipaiveiv, 
weave  in,  <  h,  in,  -I-  v(paiveiv,  weave.]    A  group 
of  tineid  moths.    Hiibner. 
enziet,  «•    [So.  for  e»se»^'e,  ensign:  see  ensign.] 
An  ensign.     [Scotch.] 

When  the  Grants  came  doun  the  brae. 
Their  Enzie  shook  for  fear. 
Marquis  of  Huntley's  Retreat  (Child's  Ballads,  VII.  273). 

enzone  (en-zon'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  enzoned, 
ppr.  emoning.  [<  enA  +  zone.]  To  inclose 
as  with  a  zone  or  belt;  encircle. 

The  chapel-like  farm-house,  half-hidden  among  the 
groves  that  etizone  Greenbank.  J.  Wilson. 

enzootic  (en-zo-ot'ik),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  enzo- 
otigue  ;  <  Gr.  iv,  in,  among,  -t-  f poij,  an  animal, 
-I-  -otic  (as  in  ^zooMa,  etc.).]  1.  a.  Perma- 
nently apt  to  affect  brutes  in  a  particular  dis- 
trict :  said  of  diseases.  Enzootic  and  epizootic  have 
the  same  meaning  in  reference  to  brutes  as  endemic  and 
epidemic  in  reference  to  man. 

II.  M.  .1.  The  continuous  prevalence  of  a  dis- 
ease among  brutes  in  a  particular  district. —  2. 
A  disease  of  brutes  locally  prevalent. 

This  substance  [ergotized  grasses],  although  used  in  vet- 
erinary practice,  often  produces  disastrous  en^oHcs,  dif- 
fering, however,  in  their  apparent  symptoms. 

Science,  IV.,  No.  91,  p.  vl 

enzym,  enzyme  (en'zim),  n.  [<  MGr.  evCv/wc, 
leavened,  fermented,  <  G-r.  h,  in,  +  l^vfiij,  leaven. 
Cf.  azym.]  1.  Any  of  the  unorganized  fer- 
ments, as  diastase,  maltia,  pepsin,  trypsin,  etc., 
which  exist  in  seeds,  etc. —  2.  Leavened  bread, 
or  a  loaf  of  leavened  bread ;  especially,  the  eu- 
charistic  bread  used  by  the  orthodox  Greek  and 
other  Oriental  churches,  except  the  Armenians 
and  Maronites:  opposed  to  azym.  Usually  in 
the  plural. 

"If,"sayshe[Theorianus,  A.  D.  1170],  "the  Divine  virtue 
changes  the  oblations  into  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ, 
it  is  superfluous  to  dispute  whether  they  were  of  Azymes 
or  Enzymes,  or  of  red  or  white  wine." 

J.  M.  Neale,  Eastern  Church,  i.  1074. 

enzymotic  (en-zi-mot'ik),  a.  [<  enzym  -t-  -otic, 
after  zymoUc.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
unorganized  chemical  ferments. 
eoan  (e-6'an),  a.  [<  L.  eous,  <  G?.  w"?,  vo'tog,  of 
the  morning,  eastern,  < ^(if  =  L.  aurora,  dawn: 
see  aurora  and  east.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
dawn;  eastern.    [Poetical.] 

The  Mithra  of  the  Middle  World, 
That  sheds  Eoan  radiance  on  the  West. 

Sir  H.  Taylor,  Isaac  Comnenus,  iii.  6. 

Eocene  (e'6-sen),  a.  andm.  [<  Gr.  v^c,  dawn  (see 
JEos),  +  mivdq,  recent.]  I.  a.  1.  Literally,  of 
the  dawn  of  the  recent:  applied  in  geology  to 
one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Tertiary,  as  origi- 
nally suggested  by  Lyell.— 2.  Zjupaleon.,  hav- 
ing existed  in  this  geological  period:  said  of 
animals  whose  remains  occur  in  the  Eocene. 

II.  n.  In  geol.,  a  division  of  the  Tertiary.  See 
Tertiary, 


Eonycteris 

Eocidaris  (e-o-sid'a-ris),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  7<if, 
dawn,  -1-  KiSaptQ,  a  tiara.]  A  genus  of  paleo- 
zoic tesseUate  encrinites  or  fossil  crinoids. 

eodet.    See  yead,  yede,  and  go. 

Eogsea  (e-o-je'a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ^i>q,  dawn,  -I- 
yaia,  earth.]  m  zoogeog.,  a  great  zoological 
division  of  the  earth's  land-surface,  by  which 
the  African,  South  American,  Australian,  and 
New  Zealand  realms  are  collectively  contrasted 
with  Ccenogcea.     T.  Gill. 

Eogsean  (e-o-je'an),  a.  [<  Mogcea  +  -an.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  Eogcea. 

EoMppus  (e-o-hip'us),  n.  [NL.,<  Gr.  vitg,  dawn, 
-t-  (TTTTOf  =  L.'equus,  horse :  see  Equus.]  A  genus 
of  Eocene  horses,  representing  the  oldest  known 
type  of  the  f amiljr  Equidce,  founded  by  Marsh 
(1876)  upon  remamsfrom  the  coryphodon-beds 
of  the  Lower  Eocene  of  New  Mexico,  indicating 
a  kind  of  horse  about  as  large  as  a  fox,  with 
four  toes  and  a  half  on  each  fore  foot,  all  in- 
cased in  horn  and  forming  hoofs,  and  three 
hoofed  toes  on  each  hind  foot. 

From  the  same  Eocene  [Tertiary  of  the  Kocky  Moun- 
tains] come  the  two  earliest  equines,  Eohippus  and  Oro- 
hippus,  and  a  host  of  other  strange  forms,  all  of  them 
widely  different  from  anything  now  living. 

Pop.  Set.  Mo.,  XIII.  614. 

Eohyus  (e-0-hi'us),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  v^g,  dawn, 
+  i?  =  L.  sus,  hog,  swine :  see  swine.]  A  ge- 
nus of  Eocene  swine,  representing  the  oldest 
type  of  the  Suidce,  founded  upon  remains  from 
the  Lower  Eocene  of  North  America.  Marsh, 
1877. 

Eolian,  Eolic,    See  kalian,  JBolic. 

Eolidse,  Eolididse,  n.pl.  Less  proper  forms  of 
^olididai. 

Eolidinse,  n.  pi.    See  JEoUdince. 

eolipile,  eolipyle,  n.    See  ceolipile. 

EollS,  n.     See  JEolis. 

eolitnic  (e-6-lith'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  ?i6(,  the  dawn, 
H-  aWoi;,  a  stone.]  In  archceol.,  of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  early  part  of  the  paleolithic  period 
of  prehistoric  time. 

eon,  aeon  (e'on),  n.  [<  LL.  won  (def.  2),  <  Gr. 
aiav,  a  period  of  existence,  an  age,  a  lifetime, 
a  long  space  of  time,  eternity,  later  in  philos. 
an  eon  (def.  2),  =  L.  cevum,  OL.  cevom,  a  space 
of  time,  an  age,  =  Goth,  aims,  an  age,  a  long 
period:  see  ay^,  aye^,  age,  etern.]  1.  A  long 
space  of  time ;  a  secular  period,  either  indefi- 
nite or  limited  to  the  duration  of  something,  as 
a  dispensation  or  the  universe :  used  as  equiv- 
alent to  age,  era,  or  cycle,  and  sometimes  to 


Then  a  scratch  with  the  trusty  old  dagger  .  .  .  will  save 
...  me  from  any  more  philosophic  doubts  for  a  few  {^ons 
of  ages,  till  we  meet  again  in  new  lives. 

Kingsley,  Hypatia,  xxi. 
Where,  (sons  ago,  with  half-shut  eye, 
The  sluggish  saurian  crawled  to  die. 

Lowell,  Pictures  from  Appledore. 
Out  of  the  deep. 
Where  all  that  was  to  be,  in  all  that  was, 
Whirl'd  for  a  million  ceons  thro'  the  vast 
Waste  dawn  of  multitudinous-eddying  light. 

Tennyson,  De  Profundis. 
The  rigidity  of  old  conceptions  has  been  relaxed,  the 
public  mind  being  rendered  gradually  tolerant  of  the  idea 
that  not  for  six  thousand,  nor  for  sixty  thousand,  nor  for 
six  thousand  thousand,  but  for  eons  embracing  untold 
millions  of  years,  this  earth  has  been  the  theatre  of  life 
and  death.  Tyndall. 

2.  In  Platonic  philos.,  a  virtue,  attribute,  or 
perfection  existing  throughout  eternity.  The 
Platonists  represented  the  Deity  as  an  assemblage  of  eons. 
The  Gnostics  considered  eons  as  certain  substantial  powers 
or  divine  natures  emanating  from  the  Supreme  Deity,  and 
performing  various  parts  in  the  operations  of  the  universe. 

eonian,  aeonian  (f-o'ni-an),  a.  [<  Gr.  aliiviog, 
lasting  for  an  age,  perpetual,  eternal,  <  al&v,  an 
age :  see  eon.]  Lasting  for  eons  or  ages ;  ever- 
lasting.    [Poetical.] 

Streams  that  swift  or  slow 
Draw  down  jEonian  hills,  and  sow 
The  dust  of  continents  to  be. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  xxxv. 
Some  sweet  morning  yet,  in  God's 
Dim  ceonian  periods. 
Joyful  I  shall  wake  to  see 
Those  I  love  who  rest  in  Thee. 

Whittier,  Andrew  Rykman's  Prayer. 

eonic,  seonic  (e-on'ik),  a.  [<  eon,  won,  +  -ic.] 
Cyclic;  eternal. 

Suns  are  kindled  and  extinguished.  Constellations 
spread  the  floor  of  heaven  for  a  time,  to  be  swept  away  by 
the  cmnic  march  of  events.     Winchdl,  World-Life,  p.  547. 

eonist,  seonist  (e'o-nist),  n.  [<  eon,  won,  +  -ist] 
One  who  believes  in  the  eternal  duration  of  the 
world.     N.  E.  D. 

Eonycteris  (e-o-nik'te-ris),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ^f, 
dawn,  the  east,  -f-  wurepis,  a  bat.]  A  genus  of 
fruit-bats,  of  the  macroglossine  section  of  Pte~ 
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ropodidw,  represented  'bj  E.  spelcea,  iaha'biting 
cares  in  Burma,  and  difEering  from Notopte/ris  in 
the  dental  formula.  The  teeth  are,  in  each  hali-jaw, 
2  incisors,  1  canine,  and  3  premolars  above  and  below,  and 
2  upper  and  Slower  molars.  The  index-finger  has  no  claw, 
as  in  Notopteris. 

eophyte  (e'o-fit),  n.  [<  Gr.  7!&c,  dawn,  +  <j>vt6v, 
a  plant,  <  (piieaBai,  grow.]  In  paleon.,  a  fossil 
plant  found  in  eozoie  rooks. 

eophytic  (e-o-flt'ii),  a.  [<  eophyte  +  ■4c.']  Of 
or  pertaining  to  eophytes ;  relating  to  the  old- 
est f  ossUif  erous  rooks ;  eozoie. 

Eopsaltria  (e-op-sal'tri-a),  n.  [NL.  (Swainson, 
1831),  <  Gr.  ^6?,  dawn,  the  east,  +  ipdTa-pia,  a 
female  harper :  see  PsaUria.}  A  genus  of  Aus- 
tralian and  Oceanican  shrikes,  containing  such 
as  E.  ajistralis  and  E.  gularis. 

eorlt,  m.     The  Anglo-Saxon  form  of  earl. 

Eos  (e'os),  n.  [Gr.  rjiig,  Attic  ioQ,  Doric  a&g, 
^olio  abac,  the  dawn,  the  east,  =  L.  aurora  = 
E.  east:  see  aurora  and  east.]  1.  In  Gr.  myth., 
the  goddess  of  the  dawn,  who  brings  up  the 
rosy  light  of  day  from  the  east :  same  as  the 
Roman  Aurora.  She  was  represented  in  art 
and  poetry  as  a  young  and  beautiful  winged 
maiden. 

Eos  either  appears  herself  in  a  quadriga,  in  magniflceut 
form,  or  as  the  guide  of  the  horses  of  the  sun. 

C.  0.  Mutter,  Manual  of  AichSBOl.  (trans.),  §  400. 

2.  [NL.]  A  genus  of  lories,  by  some  ranked 
only  as  a  section  of  Domieelia,  containing  sev- 
eral species,  as  E.  liistrio,  E.  rubra,  E.  cardi- 
nalis,  etc.     Wagler,  1832. 

eosin  (e'o-sin),  n.  [<  Gr.  ^i<5?,  dawn,  +  -irfl."] 
Tetrabromiluorescein  (C2oH8Bri05),  a  valua- 
ble dye  derived  from  coal-tar  products,  forming 
red  or  yellowish-red  crystals.  It  forms  a  potassium 
salt,  the  eosin  of  commerce,  which  is  a  brown  powder, 
soluble  in  water,  and  dyes  silk  and  woolen  goods  rose-red. 
Also  eosinic  acid. 

If  a  transpiring  branch  be  placed  in  a  solution  of  eosin, 
the  colour,  as  is  well  known,  gradually  spreads  over  the 
whole  specimen,  so  that  the  leaves  become  discoloured 
and  the  wood  of  the  smallest  twigs  shows  a  bright  pink 
colour.  Prac.  of  Cambridge  Phil.  Soc,  V.  v.  S58. 

eosinate  (e'o-sin-at),  n.  [<  eosin  +  -ate'^.']  A 
compound,  of  eosin  with  a  base,  as  potash  or 
soda. 

eosinic  (e-o-sin'ik),  a.  [<  eosin  +  -ic]  Be- 
lated to  eosin. — Eosinic  acid.    Same  as  eosin. 

eosinojlllil  (e-o-sin'o-fil),  a.  Having  affinity 
for  eosin:  in  bacteriology  applied  to  ttie  bodies 
which  are  readily  stained  by  eosin  or  other  acid 
aniline  dyes. 

eosphorite  (e-os'fo-rit),  «.  [So  called  in  allu- 
sion to  its  pink  color ;  <  Gr.  eaaij>6pog,  bringing 
the  dawn  (used  as  a  name  of  the  morning  star ; 
cf.  Lucifer  and  phosphorus)  (<  eag,  ij&g,  dawn,  + 
-<p6pog,  <  (fispew  =  E.  fteorl),  +  -jte2.]  A  hydrous 
phosphate  of  aluminium  and  manganese,  with 
a  small  amount  of  iron,  it  occurs  in  prismatic  crys- 
tals and  cleavable  masses,  usually  of  a  delicate  rose-pinlj 
color.  It  is  closely  related  to  childrenite,  which,  however, 
contains  chiefly  iron  with  but  little  manganese. 

Eotherium  (e-o-the'ri-um),  n.  [NXi.,  <  Gr. 
rjiiQ,  dawn,  -t-  Sripi-ov,  a  wild  beast.]  A  genus 
of  fossil  sirenians,  founded  upon  the  east  of 
a  brain  from  nummulitic  Hmestone  of  Eocene 
age,  in  Egypt,  near  Cairo.  E.  cegyptiacum  is 
notable  as  the  oldest  known  form  of  the  Sire- 
nia. 

■eOUS.  [See  -ovs,  -aceous,  and  the  words  mention- 
ed below.]  A  termination  consisting  of  -ous 
with  a  preceding  original  or  inserted  vowel. 
Compare  -ions.  It  occurs  in  cretaceous,  sebaceous,  etc. 
(See  -aceous,)  In  some  words  it  is  a  false  spelling  of  -ious, 
as  in  calcareous  (Latin  caicaHus),  beauteous,  duteous  (j^rop- 
erly  *beautious,  *dutiou8} ;  in  hideous  it  is  a  substitute  for 
-CMS,  and  in  gorgeous  an  accommodation  of  a  different 
termination.  In  righteous,  and  the  occasional  wrongeous, 
wrongous,  it  is  a  perversion  of  the  original  .wis.  See  the 
words  mentioned. 

eozoie  (e-o-zo'it),  a.  [<  Gr.  fi6g,  dawn,  + 
Ciiffl,  life.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  oldest  fos- 
siliferous  rocks,  such  as  the  Laurentiau  and 
Huronian  of  Canada,  from  the  supposition  that 
they  contain  the  first  or  earliest  traces  of  ani- 
mal life ;  paleozoic. 

Eozoon  (e-o-zo'on),  •».  [NIi.,  <  Gr.  fii)g,  dawn, 
-I-  fuop,  animal.]  A  name  given  in  1865  by 
the  geologists  of  the  Canada  survey  to  a  cer- 
tain aggregate  of  minerals,  viewed  by  them 
as  a  fossilized  organic  body,  belonging  to  the 
Foraminifera.  The  best-characterized  specimens  of 
so-called  Eozoon  exhibit  on  the  polished  surface  to  the 
naked  eye  alternating  bands  of  grayish  and  greenish  color. 
These  bands,  which  are  generally  from  one  to  four  tenths 
of  an  inch  in  thickness,  vary  considerably  as  regards  the 
regularity  of  their  occurrence,  and  between  them  are  fre- 
quently seen  layers  of  a  mineral  made  up  of  fine  parallel 
fibers.  The  whitish  mineral  is  usually  calcite ;  the  green- 
ish, serpentine ;  and  the  fibrous  bands  are  the  variety  of 
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serpentine  called  chrysotile.  Microscopic  examination 
has  shown  that  the  whole  is  an  alteration-product  of 
various  minerals.  The  calcite  has  frequently  running 
Oirough  it,  and  grouped  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  branch- 
ing forms,  which  were  supposed  by  the  advocates  of  the 
foraminileral  nature  of  the  Eozoon  to  represent  the  canal- 
system  of  that  form  of  organisms.  This  same  structure 
has,  however,  been  frequently  observed  in  minerals  form- 
ing part  of  rocks  of  undoubted  igneous  origin,  as  well  as 
in  those  occurring  as  veinstones,  and  there  can  no  longer 
be  any  doubt  as  to  the  inorganic  nature  of  the  Eozoon. 
This  supposed  foraminifer,  having  been  found  in  rocks 
called  at  that  time  Azoic,  and  later  Archaean,  was  believed 
to  be  the  oldest  recognized  organic  form,  and  to  represent 
the  "dawn  of  life";  hence  the  generic  name.  The  sup- 
posed species  was  called  E.  canadense  by  J.  W.  Dawson. 
eozoonal  (e-o-zo'on-al),  a.  [<  Eozoon  +  -al.'] 
Pertaining  to  or  characterized  by  the  supposed 
fossil  called  Eozoon :  as,  eozoonal  structure. 

The  calcium  and  magnesium  carbonates  were  very  un- 
equally distributed  in  the  eozoimal  limestones. 

Science,  IV.  327. 

Eozoonina  (e-o-z6-6-ni'na),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Eo- 
zoon +  4na.'\  '  A  ^oup  of  supposed  foramini- 
fers,  represented  by  Eozoon,  whose  tests  form 
irregular  or  acervufine  adherent  masses.  Also 
Eozoonince,  as  a  subfamily  of  Nummulinidce. 

ep-.    The  form  of  epi-  before  a  vowel. 

ep.    A  common  abbreviation  of  epistle. 

epacrid  (ep'a-krid),  n.    A  member  of  the  order 
Epacridacece. 
Certain  acacias,  epacrids.  Encyc.  Brit,,  IX.  156. 

Epacridacese  (ep"a-kri-da'se-e),  n.  pi.  [<  Epa- 
cris  (-id-)  +  -acece'."]  A  natural  order  of  mono- 
petalous  exogens,  very  closely  allied  to  the  Eri- 
cacece,  but  distinguished  by  one-celled,  unap- 
pendaged  anthers  opening  by  a  longitudinal 
slit.  There  are  about  25  generS  and  over  800  species, 
natives  of  Australia  and  the  Pacific  islands,  with  a  single 
species  on  the  western  coast  of  Patagonia.  The  largest 
genus  is  Leucopogon,  some  species  of  which  bear  edible 
berries.  The  order  contains  many  very  ornamental  spe- 
cies, sparingly  represented  in  greenhouses. 

Epacris  (ep'a-kris),  n.  [NL.,  so  called  in  al- 
lusion to  the'terminal  spikes  of  the  flowers  (cf . 
Gr.  in&Kpiog,  on  the 
heights),  <  Gr.  kwl, 
upon,  +  uKpov,  top, 
summit :  see  aero-.'] 
The  typical  genus 
of  the  order  Epacri- 
daoeie,  of  25  shrub- 
by, heath-like  spe- 
cies, mostly  Aus- 
tralian. From  the 
abundance  and  beauty 
of  their  flowers,  which 
are  generally  in  leafy 
spikes,  several  species 
have  been  favorites  in 
cultivation. 

epact  (e'pakt),  n. 
[<  OF.  epacte,  F. 
epaote  =  Sp.  Pg. 
It.  epacta,  <  LL. 
epacta,  always  in 
pi.  epactce,  <  Gr. 
E%a«.Tf],  the  epact, 
pi,  tnaKTai  (sc.  ri^t- 
pat),  iutercalary  days,  fem.  of  knaicrdQ,  brought 
in,  intercalated,  adscititious,  <  tK&yeiv,  bring  in 
or  to,  add,  intercalate,  <  km,  to,  +  ayuv  =  L. 
agere,  bring,  lead:  see  act,  etc.]  1.  The  ex- 
cess of  a  solar  over  a  lunar  year  or  month. 
Hence,  usually — 2.  A  number  attached  to  a 
year  by  a  rule  of  the  calendar  to  show  the  age, 
in  days  completed  and  commenced,  of  the  cal- 
endar moon  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  — that 
is,  on  January  1st  in  the  Gregorian,  Victorian, 
and  early  Latin  calendars,  or  March  22d  in  the 
Dionysian  calendar,  or  old  style.  A  rule  for  the 
epact  has  been  attached  to  every  calendar  of  the  Western 
churches,  except  the  German  Evangelical  calendar  of  A.  v. 
1700-1779.  The  epact  usually  increases  by  11  from  one 
year  to  the  next,  30  being  subtracted  from  the  sum  when 
the  latter  exceeds  30  (a  circumstance  which  indicates  13 
new  moons  in  the  year);  but  in  some  years  the  increase 
is  12  instead  of  11,  and  this  is  called  a  leap  of  the  moon. 
In  the  Gregorian  calendar  the  increase  is  sometimes  only 
10.  In  the  earliest  calendars  the  leaps  of  the  moon  took 
place  every  12  years,  and  later  every  14;  but  since  the 
adoption  of  the  Victorian  calendar  in  the  fifth  century, 
they  have  taken  place  every  19  years.  To  find  the  epact 
in  old  style,  divide  the  number  of  the  year  by  19,  take  11 
times  the  remainder  after  division,  divide  the  product  by 
30,  and  the  remainder  after  this  division  is  the  epact. 
^A^hen  there  is  no  remainder,  some  chronologers  make  the 
epact  29,  but  30  is  preferable.  This  epact  shows  the  age 
of  the  calendar  moon  on  March  22d,  by  means  of  which 
the  age  on  every  other  day  can  be  calculated,  by  allowing 
alternately  29  and  30  days  to  a  lunation.  This  would  also 
agree  with  the  age  of  the  mean  moon  were  the  calendar 
perfect.  The  intercalary  day  of  leap-year  necessarily  re- 
moves the  calendar  moon  one  day  from  the  mean  moon 
in  certain  years ;  and  the  error  of  the  19-year  period  ac- 
cumulates to  one  day  every  310  years,  so  that  to  approxi- 
mate more  closely  to  the  age  of  the  moon  the  epact  should 
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be  increased  by  2  for  every  300  years  from  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  century.  It  should  also  be  increased  by  1  for 
leap-years  and  yeais  following  leap-year.  The  Grego- 
rian epact  exceeds  the  Dionysian  by  1  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  agrees  with  it  in  the  eigh- 
teenth and  nineteenth  centuries  (but  instead  of  30  an 
asterisk,  •,  is  written),  and  falls  short  of  it  by  1  in  the 
twentieth  and  twenty-first  centuries.  This  iiTegulaiity 
is  because  the  Gregorian  epact  receives  a  solar  correction, 
being  a  deduction  of  1,  at  the  advent  of  every  century- 
year  not  a  leap-year,  and  a  lunar  correction,  being  an  ad- 
dition of  1,  every  300  years  beginning  with  A.  D.  1800  until 
seven  such  corrections  have  been  applied,  when  400  years 
elapse  before  a  new  series  of  seven  corrections  commences. 
This  is  called  the  cycle  or  period  of  epacts.  The  Grego- 
rian epact  shows  the  age  of  the  calendar  moon  on  Janu- 
ary 1st.  This  will  rarely  differ  by  more  than  one  day  from 
the  real  moon. — Annual  epact,  the  excess  of  the  Julian 
solar  over  the  lunar  year  of  12  lunations,  being  10.9  days. 
— Astronomical  epact,  the  epact  in  sense  1. — EmboHs- 
mlc  epact,  an  epact  exceeding  18,  so  that  that  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  wUl  be  less  or  *.— Epact  Of  a  day,  the  age 
of  the  calendar  moon  on  that  day. —  Gregorian  epact, 
the  epact  of  the  Gregorian  calendar.—  Julian  epact,  a 
number  showing  the  age  of  the  Gregorian  calendar  moon 
on  January  1st  in  the  old  style. — menstrual  epact,  the 
excess  of  a  civil  calendar  month  over  a  synodical  month, 
or  the  amount  by  which  the  moon  is  older  at  the  end  than 
at  the  beginning  of  the  calendar  month. 
epactal  (f-pak'tal),  a.  [<  Gr.  titaKTdg,  brought 
m,  interealated"(see  epacf),  +  -al.]  In  armt. 
and  anthropol.,  intercalated  or  supernumerary, 
as  a  bone  of  the  skull ;  Wormian.  All  the  ov&- 
nary  'Wormian  bones,  the  epipterie  bone,  etc., 
are  epactal. 

epagoge  (ep-a-go'je),  n.^  [<  LL.  epagoge,  <  Gr. 
tirayayfi,  induction,  <  kwayetv,  lead  to,  bring  on, 
add:  seeepact]  1.  Induction;  more  loosely,  in 
rhet.,  proof  by  example;  argumentation  from 
a  similar  case  or  cases,  or  by  contrast  with  dis- 
similar eases  j  rhetorical  induction.  Extended  or 
strict  induction  is  not  feasible  in  oratory,  as  it  would  weary 
instead  of  convincing.  See  example  and  paradigm, 
2.  [cap.]  [NL.]  In  entom.,  a,  genus  of  lepidop- 
terous  insects.    Subner. 

epagogic  (ep-a-goj'ik),  a.  [<  epagoge  +  4c.] 
Pertaining  to  induction. 
epagomenal  (ep-a-gom'e-nal),  a.  [<  Gr.  kwayd- 
jMcvog  {k-jraydiicvm  iijiipm,  intercalated  days),  ppr. 
pass,  of  iTT&ytiv,  bring  on,  add,  intercalate :  see 
epaci.]   Remaining  over  as  a  part  of  one  period 

after  the  completion  of  another Epagomenal 

days,  in  the  Alexandrian  and  other  calendars,  5  or  6  days 
remaining  over  after  the  completion  of  12  months  of  30 
days  each,  to  complete  the  year,  and  not  included  in  any 
month. 

epaleaceous  (e-pal-e-a<sHus),  a.  [<  NL.  epa- 
leaceus,  <  L.  e-  priv.  +  palea,  chaff,  +  -aceous, 
q.  v.]  In  hot.,  without  chaff  or  chaffy  scales. 
epalpate  (e-pal'pat),  a.  .  [<  L.  e-  priv.  +  NL. 
palpus,  a  feeler:  see  palp.]  In  entom.,  having 
no  palps  or  feelers. 

epanadiplosis  (ep"a-na-di-pl6'sis),  n.  [LL.,  < 
Gr.  iizavadinXaaiQ,  a  doubling,  repetition,  <  £ira- 
vaSmTMv,  double,  <  im,  upon,  -I-  ava6iirh)vv,  dou- 
ble :  see  anadiplosis.]  In  rhet. ,  a  figure  by  which 
a  sentence  begins  and  ends  with  the  same  word: 
as, ' '  Rejoice  in  the  Lord  alway :  and  again  I  say, 
Bejoice,"  Phil.  iv.  4. 

epanalepsis  (ep"a-na-lep'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  6r. 
tnavahi^i,(,  a  repetition,  regaining,  <  kirava%aii- 
Paveiv,  take  up  again,  repeat,  <  knl,  upon,  -I-  avw- 
AafiBdvew,  take  up :  see  analepsis.]  In  rhet.,  rep- 
etition or  resumption;  especially,  a  figure  by 
which  the  same  word  or  phrase  is  repeated 
after  one  or  more  intervening  words,  or  on  re- 
turning to  the  same  subject  after  a  digression. 
An  example  of  epanalepsis  is  found  in  1  Cor.  xi. :  "(v.  18) 
When  ye  come  together  in  the  church,  I  hear  that  there 
be  divisions  among  you.  ...  (v.  20)  When  ye  come  toge- 
ther therefore  into  one  place,  this  is  not  to  eat  the  lord's 
supper." 

epanaphora  (ep-a-naf 'o-ra),  n.  [L.,  <  Gr. 
ewavafopd,  a  reference,  repetition,  <  hrava^kpetv, 
bring  back  again,  refer,  <  kwi  +  ava^ipuv,  bring 
back:  see  anaphora.]  'iarhet.,  a  figure  by  which 
the  same  word  or  group  of  words  is  repeated 
at  the  beginning  of  two  or  more  clauses,  sen- 
tences, or  verses  in  immediate  succession  or  in 
the  same  passage.  This  figure  is  very  frequent  in  the 
Book  of  Psalms;  as,  for  example,  in  the  twenty-ninth 
Psalm,  the  phrase  "Give  unto  the  Lord"  is  used  three 
times  in  the  first  two  verses,  and  the  phrase  "  The  voice 
of  the  Lord  "  occurs  seven  times  in  verses  3-9.  Similarly, 
the  words  "by  faith  "  or  "  through  faith  "  (both  renderings 
representing  the  one  Greek  word,  iri'crrei)  begin  eighteen 
out  of  twenty-nine  verses  in  Heb.  xi.  Tlie  name  eparwph- 
ora  is  retained  when  synonyms  or  words  of  similar  mean- 
ing are  substituted  for  the  word  or  words  to  be  repeated : 
as,  "Praise  the  lord,  all  ye  Gentiles;  and  laud  him,  all 
ye  people,"  Eom.  xv.  11.  The  converse  of  epanaphora 
IS  epiphora.  Also  called  anaphora,  and  sometimes  epH)- 
ole, 

epanastrophe  (ep-a-nas'tro-fe),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
ewavaarpo^ri,  a  return,  repetition  of  a  word  at 
the  opening  of  a  sentence,  <.■  kiravaarpe^eiv,  re- 
turn, <  knl  +  avaaTpk(peiv,  turn  back:  see  anas- 
trophe.]    In  rhet.,  a  figure  by  which  a  word  or 
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phrase  which  ends  one  clause  or  sentence  is 
immediately  repeated  as  the  beginning  of  the 
next :  same  as  anadiplosis. 
epanisognathism  (ep"a-ni-sog'na-thizm),  n. 
[As  epanisognath-ous  +  -ism.']  That  inequality 
of  the  teeth  of  opposite  jaws  in  which  the  upper 
are  narrower  than  the  lower  ones. 

The  two  types  of  anisognathism  may  be  termed  hypani- 
sognatliism  (Lepus,  Diplarthra)  and  epanisognathism  (Ca- 
viidae).  Cope,  Amer.  Nat.,  XXII.  11. 

epanispgnathous  (ep'''a-m-sog'na-thus),  a.  [< 
Gr.  em,  upon,  over,  4-  &vimg,  unequal,  +  yv&6og, 
jaw.  Cf.  anisognafhotts.^  Haying  the  upper 
teeth  narrower  than  the  lower  ones;  markedby 
that  case  of  anisognathism  which  is  the  oppo- 
site of  hypanisognathism.     Cope. 

epanodont  (e-pan'o-dont),  a.  [<  NL.  *epano- 
aus  (-odont-),  <  Gr.  'knavu,  above,  on  top  (<  inl, 
upon,  +  avu,  above :  see  epi-  and  ano-),  +  oMg 
(oSovT-)  =  E.  tooth.']  Having  only  upper  teeth, 
as  a  serpent;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Epano- 
donta. 

Epanodonta  (e-pan-o-don'ta\  n.  pi.  [NL., 
iieut.  pi.  of  *ep(modus  (-odoni-):  see  epanodont.] 
A  suborder  of  angiostomous  OpMdia  having 
only  upper  teeth,  whence  the  name :  contermi- 
nous with  the  family  Typhlopidce  (which  see). 
The  technical  characters  are  otherwise  the  same  as  those 
of  Catodonta,  excepting  that  the  maxillary  is  free  and  ver- 
tical and  there  is  no  pubis. 

epanodos  (e-pan'o-dos),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  iwavo- 
ooe,  a  rising  up,  a  return,  recapitulation,  <  em', 
upon,  to,  +  avoSog,  a  way  up:  see  anode.]  In 
rhet. :  (o)  Becapitulation  of  the  chief  points  or 
heads  in  a  discourse ;  enumeration ;  especially, 
recapitulation  of  the  principal  points  in  an 
order  the  reverse  of  that  in  which  they  w«re 
previously  treated,  recurring  to  the  last  point 
first,  and  so  returning  toward  the  earlier  topics 
or  ar^ments.  (6)  Repetition  of  names  or  top- 
ics smgly,  with  further  discussion  or  charac- 
terization of  each,  after  having  at  first  merely 
mentioned  or  enumerated  them. 

epanody  (e-pan'o-di),  n.  [<  Gr.  eir&vodog,  a  re- 
turn: see  epanodos.]  In  hot.,  the  reversion  of 
an  abnormally  irregular  form  of  flower  to  a 
,regular  form. 

epanorth.OSis  (ep'-'an-dr-tho'sis),  n.  [LL.,  <  Gr. 
mav6p6aatQ,  a  correction,  <  ivavop66eiv,  set  up 
again,  restore,  correct,  <  tni,  upon,  to,  +  hvop- 
6oEiv,  set  up  again,  <  avd,  up,  -I-  bp66eiv,  make 
straight,  <  opddg,  straight.]  In  rhet.,  a  figure 
consisting  in  immediate  revocation  of  a  word 
or  statena.ent  in  order  to  correct,  justify,  miti- 
gate, or  intensify  it,  usually  the  last:  as,  "Most 
brave  act.  Brave,  did  I  say  ?  Most  heroic  act." 
Also  called  epidiorthosis. 

epanthem  (e-pan'them),  n.  [<  Gr.  eir6,v6?i/m  (see 
me  def.),  <  evavdew,  bloom,  efloresoe,  be  on  the 
surface,  (.  km,  upon,  -I-  avdelv,  bloom.]  A  bloom- 
ing; efflorescence;  the  most  striking  part. — 
Epanthem  of  Thymaridas,  a  role  of  algebra  to  the  ef- 
fect that,  if  the  sum  of  a  number  of  quantities  be  given, 
together  with  all  the  sums  of  the  first  of  them  added  to 
each  of  the  others,  then  the  sums  of  these  pairs  dimin- 
ished by  the  first  sum  is  the  first  quantity  multiplied  by  a 
number  less  by  2  than  the  number  of  the  quantities. 

epanthous  (e-pan'thus),  a.  [<  Gr.  kivl,  upon,  + 
avdoQ,  a  flower.]  In  hot.,  gi'owing  upon  flow- 
ers, as  certain  fungi. 

epapillate  (e-pa-pil'at),  a.  [<  NL.  "epapilla- 
tus,<.  L.  e-priv.  +  papilla,  nipple:  aee papilla.] 
Not  papillate;  destitute  of  papiUse  or  protu- 
berances. 

epapophyses.  n.    Plural  of  epapophj/sis. 

epapophysiai  (ep"a-po-flz'i-al),  a.  [<  epa- 
pophysis  +  -al.]  Pertaining  to  an  epapophy- 
sis :  as,  an  epapophysial  process. 

epapoptysis  (ep-a-pof 'i-sis),  n. ;  pi.  epapophy- 
ses (-sez).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  im',  upon,  +  anb^vaig, 
an  outgrowth,  apophysis:  see  apophysis.]  In 
anat.,  a  median  process  of  a  vertebra  upon  the 
dorssi  aspect  of  its  centrum:  opposed  to  hypa- 
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territory  under  the  jurisdiction  of  an  eparch  or 
governor;  in  modem  Greece,  a  subdivision  of 
a  nomarchy  or  province,  itself  divided  into 
demes,  corresponding  to  the  arroudissements 
and  communes  of  France. — 2.  In  the  early 
church  and  in  the  Gr.  Ch.,  an  ecclesiastical  di- 
vision answering  to  the  civil  province.  An  eparchy 
was  a  subdivision  of  a  diocese  in  the  ancient  sense,  that 
is,  a  patriarchate  or  exarchate,  and  in  its  turn  contained 
dioceses  in  the  modem  sense  (paroeeice).  In  the  Bussian 
Church  all  dioceses  are  called  eparchies. 

eparterial  (ep-ar-te'ri-al),  a.  [<  Gr.  iiri,  upon, 
+  aprripla,  artery:  sm  artery,  arterial.]  Situ- 
ated above  an  artery. 

epatka  (e-pat'ka),  n.  An  Alaskan  name  of  the 
horned  puffin,  'Fratercwla  corrrioulata.  S.  W. 
Elliott. 

epaule  (e-pai'),  ■».  [<  F.  4paule,  the  shoulder: 
see  epaulet.]  In  fort.,  the  shoulder  of  a  bas- 
tion, or  the  angle  made  by  the  face  and  flank. 

epaulement,  n.    See  epauVment. 

epaulet,  epaulette  (ep*a-let),  n.  [=  D.  G.  Dan. 
epaulette  =  Sw.  ep&lett,  <  F.  4paulette,  an  epau- 
let, dim.  of  epaule,  OF.  espaule,  espalle  =  Pr. 
espatla  =  Sp.  Pg.  espalda  =  It.  spalla,  the  shoul- 
der, <  L.  spatula,  a  broad  piece,  a  blade,  ML. 
the  shoulder:  see  spatula.]  1.  A  shoulder- 
piece  ;  an  ornamental  badge  worn  on  the  shoul- 
uer;  specifically,  a  strap  proceeding  from  the 
collar,  and  terminating  on  the  shoulder  in  a 
disk,  from  which  depends  a  fringe  of  cord,  usu- 
ally in  bullion,  but  sometimes  in  worsted  or 
other  material,  according  to  the  rank  of  the 
wearer,  etc.  Epaulets  were  worn  in  the  British  army 
until  1855,  and  are  still  worn  in  the  navy  by  all  officers  of 
and  above  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  and  by  some  civil  ofii- 
cers.  They  were  worn  by  all  officers  in  the  United  States 
army  until  1872 ;  since  that  time  only  general  officers  wear 
them;  all  other  commissioned  officers  wear  shoulder- 
knots  of  gold  bullion.  All  United  States  naval  officers 
above  the  grade  of  ensign  wear  epaulets.  In  the  French 
army  the  private  soldiers  wear  epr*ulets  of  worsted.  See 
shoulder-strap,  shoulder-knot. 

Their  old  vanity  was  led  by  art  to  take  another  turn :  it 
was  dazzled  and  seduced  by  military  liveries,  cockades, 
and  epavXets.  Burke,  Appeal  to  Old  Whigs. 

3.  (a)  The  shoulder-piece  in  the  armor  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  especially  when  small  and 
fitting  closely  to  the  person,  as  compared  with 
the  large  pauldron  of  later  days. 
The  epaulettes  are  articulated. 

J.  Hewitt,  Ancient  Armour,  II.  ix. 

(6)  The  shoulder-covering  of  splints  forming 
part  of  the  light  and  close-fltting  armor  of  the 
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material  which  protects  the  guns  in  a  battery  both  in 
front  and  on  either  fiank ;  and  an  epaulment  can  be  dis- 
tinguished from  a  parapet  only  by  being  without  the  ban- 
quette or  step  at  the  foot  of  the  interior  side  on  which  the 
men  stand  to  fire  over  a  parapet.  Its  application  includes 
the  covering  mass  for  a  mortar-battery,  also  the  mass 
thrown  up  to  screen  reserve  artillery. 

epaxal  (ep-ak'sal),  a.   Same  as  epaxial.  Wilder. 

epaxial  (ep-ak'si-al),  a.  [<  Gr.  hi,  upon,  -I-  L. 
axis,  axis:  see  axzi^,  axial.]  In  anat.,  of  verte- 
brates :  (a)  Situated  upon  or  over  the  axis  of  the 
body  formed  by  the  series  of  bodies  of  verte- 
brae: opposed  to  hypascial:  thus  equivalent  to 
neural  as  distinguished  from  hemal,  or  to  dor- 
sal as  distinguished  from  ventral. 

From  this  axis  [the  back -bone]  we  have  seen  correspond- 
ing arches  to  arise  and  enclose  the  spinal  marrow ;  .  .  . 
and  such  arches,  as  they  extend  above  the  axis,  have  been 
termed  epaxial.  Mivart,  Elem.  Anat,,  p.  219. 

(6)  Situated  upon  the  back  or  dorsal  aspect  of 
a  limb :  thus,  the  elbow  is  epaxial. 
Also  epaxal,  epiaxial. 
epaxially  (ep-ak'si-al-i),  adv.    In  an  epaxial 
situation  or  direction:  as,  muscles  which  lie 


£peira  (e-pi'ra),  n.  [NL.,  named  in  reference 
to  its  web,  prop.  Epira,  <  Gr.  ini,  on,  -1-  elpog, 
wool.]  The  typical  genus  of  spiders  of  the 
family  Epeiridw,  having  a  nearly  globular  ab- 
domen. The  common  British  garden-spider,  diadem- 
spider,  or  cross-spider,  E.  diadema,  is  a  handsome  and 
characteristic  species ;  there  are  many  others.  Walckenaer, 
1805.    See  cut  under  cross-spider. 

Epeiridae  (e-pi'ri-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.^  <  Epeira  + 
Ada.]  A  family  of  sedentary  orbitelarian  spi- 
ders which  spin  circular  webs  consisting  of  ra- 
diating threads  crossed  by  a  spiral.  They  have 
two  pulmonary  sacs,  the  first  two  pairs  of  legs  longer  than 
the  others,  and  eight  eyes,  of  which  the  lateral  pairs  are 
widely  separated  from  the  middle  four.  It  is  a  large  fam- 
ily of  brightly  colored  and  in  some  cases  oddly  shaped  spe- 
cies, among  the  most  showy  of  spiders.  They  make  no  at- 
tempt to  conceal  the  web.  Epeira  is  the  leading  genus ; 
Nephila  is  another.    Also  Epiridce. 

Epeirote,  Epeirot,  n.    See  Epirote. 

epeisodion  (ep-i-so'di-on),  n. ;  pi.  epeisodia  (-a). 
[<  Gr.  kneiaddiov :  see  episode.]  In  the  anc.  Gr. 
drama,  especially  in  tragedy,  a  part  of  a  play 
f  oUowiug  upon  the  first  entrance  (the  parodos) 
of  the  chorus,  or  upon  the  entrance  or  reen- 
tranee  of  actors  after  a  stasimon  or  song  of  the 
whole  chorus  from  its  place  in  the  orchestra; 
hence,  one  of  the  main  divisions  of  the  action 
in  a  drama ;  a  division  of  a  play  answering  ap- 
proximately to  an  act  in  the  modem  drama. 

epencephal  (ep-en'sef-al),  n.     Same  as  epen- 


epappose  (e-pap'os),  a.  [<  L.  e-  priv.  +  NL. 
pappus,  pappus.]    In  hot,  having  no  pappus. 

eparch  (ep'ark),  n.  [<  Gr.  lirapxac,  a  com- 
mander, prefect,  <  M,  on,  +  apx^,  government, 
rule,  <  apxetv,  rule.]  1.  In  ancient  and  modern 
Greece,  the  governor  or  prefect  of  an  eparchy. 

The  prefects  and  the  eparchs  wiU  resort 
To  the  Bucoleon  with  what  speed  they  may. 

Sir  H.  Taylor,  Isaac  Comnenus,  ii.  3. 

2.  In  the  Bussian  Ch.,  a  bishop  as  governing 
an  eparchy;  especially,  a  metropolitan.     See 
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eparcliy  (ep'^r-ki),  n. ;  pi.  eparchies  (-kiz).  [< 
Qrv.  ivapxia, '^ i'^apxoq,  epaxak:  see eparc/j.]  l._ 
In  ancient  Greece,  a  province,  prefecture,  or' 


Epaulets,  zjth  and  j6th  centuries. 
(From  VioUet-le-Duc's  "  Diet,  du  Mobilier  fran^ais.") 

sixteenth  century. — 3.  In  dressmaking,  an  or- 
nament for  the  shoulder,  its  form  changing 
with  the  different  fashions. — 4.  In  entom.,  the 
tegula  or  plate  covering  the  base  of  the  anterior 
wing  in  hymenopterous  insects.  [Bare.] 
epauleted,  epauletted  (ep'a-let-ed),  a.  [< 
epaulet  +  -ea^.]    Furnished  with  epaulets. 

The  secretary  did  not  entertain  the  highest  opinion  of 
his  epauletted  subordinates.  N.  A.  Rev.,  CXLII.  546. 

dpauli^re  (a-p6-lyar'),  n.     [<  F.  4paulihre,  OF. 
epauliere,  also  called  espaulle,  <  ipaule,  espaule, 
the  shoulder:  see  ^aulet.]    In  armor,  the  de- 
vices, more  or  less  elaborate 
according  to  the  period,  etc., 
serving  to  protect  the  shoul- 
der, or  to  connect  breastplate 
and  backpieoe  at  the  shoul- 
der.    Also  espauli^e. 

epaulment,  epaulement  (e- 
p&l'ment),  n.  [F.  Epaulement, 
<  hauler,  shotdder,  support, 
protect  by  an  epaulment,  < 
Spaule,  the  shoulder:  see 
epaule.]  In  fort.,  originally, 
a  mass  of  earth  raised  for  the 
purpose  either  of  protecting 
a  body  of  troops  at  one  ex- 
tremity of  their  line,  or  of 
forming  a  wing  or  shoulder  of 
a  battery  to  prevent  the  guns 
from  being  dismounted  by  an  enfilading  fire. 
The  term  is  now,  however,  used  by  the  artillery  arm  of 
the  service  to  designate  the  whole  mass  of  earth  or  other 


e,  fepaulifere,  about 
14^.  (From  Viollet- 
le-Duc's  "  Diet,  du 
Mobilier  fran^ais." ) 


epencephala,  n.    Plural  of  epencephalon. 

epencephallc  (e-pen-se-fal'ik  or  ep-en-sef'a- 
lik),  a.  l<  epencephalon  +  Ac]  1.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  epencephalon :  as,  the  ^encephal- 
ic region  of  the  brain. — 2.  Occipital,  as  a  bone ; 
hindmost,  as  one  of  four  cranial  segments  or  so- 
called  cranial  vertebrae.     Owen. 

The  epencepkalic  or  occipital  vertebra  has  also  a  neural 
and  a  haemal  arch. 

Todd  and  Bowman,  Physiol.  Anat.,  ii.  597. 

epencephalon  (ep-en-sef'a-lon),  n.;  pi.  epen- 
cephala (-la).  [NL.,  <  Gi'.'kTri,  on,  +  eyicifaTM;, 
the  brain:  "see  encephalon.]  In  anat.:  (a)  That 
part  of  the  brain  which  consists  of  the  cerebel- 
lum and  pons  Varolii.  Also  called  metencepha- 
lon  (which  see).  (6)  The  foregoing  together 
with  the  medulla  oblongata. 

While  it  is  convenient  to  recognize  the  epencephalon,  its 
precise  limits  are  difficult  to  assign. 

WiXder  and  Qage,  Anat.  Tech.,  p.  478. 

Also  epencephal. 

ependutes,  «.    See  ependytes. 

ependyma  (e-pen'di-ma),  M.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  kirh/- 
ov/ia,  an  upper  garment,  <  eirevdveiv,  kirevdiveiv, 
put  on  over,  <  kiri,  upon,  over,  -i-  ivSiisiv,  put  on, 
>  Ivdv/ia,  a  garment:  see  endyma.]  The  lining 
membrane  of  the  cerebral  ventricles  (except 
the  fifth)  and  of  the  central  canal  of  the  spinal 
cord.    Also  endyma. 

ependymal  (e-pen'di-mal),  a.  [<  ependyma  + 
-al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  ependyma  of  the 
brain ;  entocoelian,  with  reference  to  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  cavities  of  the  brain :  as,  epen- 
dymal tissue.    Also  endymal. 

ependymitis  (e-pen-di-mi'tis),  n.  [<  ependyma 
+  4tis.]  lapathol.,  inflammation  of  the  epen- 
dyma. 

ependysis  (e-pen'di-sis),  n.  [MGr.  iirhdvaiQ,  < 
Gr.  sTTEvdvEiv,  put  on  over:  see  ependyma.]  Same 
as  ependytes  (6). 

ependytes  (e-pen'di-tez),  n.  [LL.,  <  Gr.  sttev- 
ovTVQ,  a  tunic  worn  over  another,  <  iTrevSvziv,  put 
on  over:  see  ependyma.]  In  the  Gr.  Ch.:  (a) 
Anciently,  an  outer  mantle  or  garment,  usually 
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of  skins,  worn  especially  by  monks  and  her- 
mits. Apparently  the  name  was  sometimes  re- 
tained even  when  it  was  the  only  garment.  (6) 
The  outer  altar-cloth.  Also  called  ependysis, 
liaploma,  and  trapesophoron.    Also  ependutes. 

Wliile  the  catasarka  is  being  fastened  to  the  table, 
Psalm  132  is  sung ;  and  whUe  the  epeytdutes  is  laid  over 
it,  Psalm  93  is  sung.    J.  M.  Neale,  Eastern  Church,  1. 1046. 

epenetict  (ep-e-net'ik),  a.  [Formerly  also  epe- 
netick,  epwnetick;  <  Gr.  ETraiveriKdg,  given  to  prais- 
ing, laudatory,  <  enatvdv,  praise,  <  eiri,  upon,  + 
alveiv,  praise,  <  aivof,  a  tale,  praise.  ]  Laudatory ; 
bestowing  praise. 

In  whatever  kind  of  poetry,  whether  the  epick,  the 
dramatick,  .  .  .  the  epoenetick,  the  bucolick,  or  the  epi- 
gram. E.  Phillips,  Theatrum  Poetarum,  Pref. 

epenthesis  (e-pen'the-sis),  n.  [LL.,  <  Gr.  sttct- 
Bcati,  insertion,  as  of  a  letter,  <  *tirh>8eTog,  in- 
serted, <  EwevriBeaBai,  insert,  <  ett/,  upon,  -I-  hri- 
Beadai,  put  in,  <  ev,  in,  4-  rWeaBai,  put :  see  thesis.^ 
In  gram.,  the  insertion  of  a  letter  or  syllable 
in  the  middle  of  a  word,  as  alituum  for  alituin. 
Epenthesis  is  the  addition  of  elements,  chiefly  to  facili- 
tate pronunciation.      5.  5.  Haldeman,  Etymology,  p.  29. 

epenthesy  (e-pen'the-si),  n.  [<  LL.  epenthesis.2 
Same  as  epenthesis. 

epenthetic  (ep-en-thet'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  enevBeTiKdg, 
inserted,  <  *eniv6eT0Q,  inserted,  <  eirevTiBeaBai, 
insert:  see  epenthesis.']  Of  the  nature  of  epen- 
thesis ;  inserted  in  the  middle  of  a  word. 

In  a  language  that  permits  the  coexistence  of  three  ac- 
centuations of  one  word,  ...  as  Modern  Greek  does,  the 
shifting  of  an  accent  from  an  original  to  an  epenthetic 
vowel  cannot  be  regarded  as  astonishing  or  abnormal. 

Amer,  Jour.  Philol.,  V.  511. 

epergne  (e-pem'),  n.  [Appar.  <  F.  4pargne, 
thrift,  economy,  though  the  connection  is  not 
clear.  The  French  word  equivalent  to  epergne, 
especially  in  the  sense  of  a  purely  ornamental 
or  artistic  piece,  is  swtout.]  An  ornamental 
piece  serving  as  a  centerpiece  for  the  dinner- 
table,  and,  in  its  complete  form,  having  one  or 
several  baskets  or  small  dishes,  which  are  usu- 
ally detachable  and  serve  to  contain  flowers, 
fruit,  bonbons,  and  other  articles  of  the  dessert, 
etc.:  sometimes  merely  ornamental,  as  a  group 
of  figures.  Epergues  are  usually  of  silver, 
sometimes  of  gilt  bronze,  glass,  or  other  ma- 
terial. 
£pernay  (a-per-na'),  »•  [<  Mpernay,  a  town  in 
Prance.]  1.  A  white  French  wine  produced 
near  fipemay,  in  the  department  of  Marne,  fa- 
mous since  the  middle  ages. — 2.  A  name  given 
to  certain  sparkling  champagnes,  usually  be- 
cause the  manufacturing  establishments  are 
situated  about  the  town  of  fipemay. 
eperotesis  (ep-er-o-te'sis),  n.  [<  Gr.  ewsp&rTicrig, 
a  questioning,  consulting,  <  iwepurav,  consult, 
inquire,  <  ettI,  upon,  to,  +  iparav,  ask,  inquire : 
see  erotesis.']  In  rhet.,  the  use  of  a  question  or 
questions  without  expecting  an  answer  from 
another  person,  in  order  to  express  astonish- 
ment, or  to  suggest  to  the  minds  of  the  hearers 
answers  favorable  to  the  speaker's  cause ;  es- 
pecially, the  use  of  an  unbroken  series  of  rhe- 
torical questions.  Sometimes  called  erotesis. 
See  hypophora. 
Eperua  (e-per'5-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Carib.  eperu,  the 
name  of  the  fruit.]  A  genus  of  tropical  South 
American  leguminous  trees,  of 
half  a  dozen  species,  of  which 
the  waUaba  (E.  falcata)  is  the 
most  important.  The  tree  is 
abundant  in  the  forests  of  British 
Guiana,  and  bears  a  large,  curiously 
curved  flat  pod.  Its  wood  is  hard 
and  heavy,  of  a  deep-red  color,  and 
impregnated  with  a  resinous  oil, 
which  makes  it  very  durable. 
epexegesis  (ep-ek-sf-je'sis),  n. 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  EwEf^yijai;,  a  de- 
tailed account,  explanation,  < 
ETTE^TiyElaBtu,  recount  ia  detail, 
<  kiri,  upon,  -f-  E^TfyslaBai,  re- 
count, explain:  see  exegesis.'] 
Subjoined  explanation  or  elu- 
cidation; specifically,  in  rTiei., 
the  act  of  subjoining  a  word, 
phrase,  clause,  or  passage  in  order  to  explaiu 
more  f  uUy  the  meaning  of  an  indefinite  or  ob- 
scure expression;  the  immediate  restatement 
of  an  idea  in  a  clearer  or  fuller  form. 
epexegetic,  epexegetical  (ep-ek-sf-jet'ik,  -i- 
kal),  a.  [<  epexegesis  (-get-)  +  -ic,  -ical.  Cf. 
exegetic]  Subjoined  by  way  of  explanation; 
marking  an  explanatory  addition,  or  used  in 
additional  explanation :  as,  an  epexegetical 
phrase ;  the  epexegetic  infinitive ;  and  is  some- 
times epexegetic. 
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epexegetically  (ep-ek-se-jet'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  or 
as  an  explanatory  addition;  for  the  purpose  of 
additional  explanation :  as,  a  clause  introduced 
epexegetically;  the  infinitive  may  be  used  epexe- 
getically. 

ephah,  epha  (e'fa),_«.  [Eepr.  Heb.  Sphah,  (cf. 
Coptic  oipi,  LGr.  oiipi,  o'i^e'i,  LL.  epM),  a  mea- 
sure :  perhaps  of  Egyptian  origin :  cf .  Coptic 
epi,  measure,  op,  dpi,  count.]  A  Hebrew  dry 
measure,  equal  to  the  liquid  measure  called  a 
iMth  (which  see). 

Ye  shall  have  just  balances,  and  a  just  ephah,  and  a  just 
bath.  The  ephah  and  the  bath  shall  be  of  one  measure, 
that  the  bath  may  contain  the  tenth  part  of  an  homer,  and 
the  ephah  the  tenth  part  of  an  homer.  Ezek.  xlv.  10, 11. 
And  Gideon  went  in,  and  made  ready  a  kid,  and  un- 
leavened cakes  of  an  ephah  of  flour.  Judges  vi.  19. 


Flower  of  Eperua 
grandijiora. 


ephebe  (ef 'eb),  m.  [<  Gr.  i^^og,  a  youth,  <  e-k'i, 
upon,  -f-  n^Ti,  youth :  see  Sebe.]  In  Gr.  antiq., 
particularly  at  Athens,  a  young  man,  the  son 
of  a  citizen,  between  the  ages  of  18  and  20.  At 
Athens,  upon  attaining  the  age  of  18  each  youth  was  sub- 
jected to  an  examination  as  to  his  physical  development 
and  his  legal  claims  to  citizenship,  and  received  his  first 
arms.  During  the  next  two  years  his  education,  both  men- 
tal and  physical,  was  taken  in  charge  by  the  state,  and  con- 
ducted under  the  most  rigid  discipline,  in  conformity  with 
a  fixed  course  designed  to  prepare  him  to  understand  and 
to  perform  the  duties  of  citizenship.  Upon  being  admitted 
to  take  the  sacred  oath  he  received  some  of  the  citizen's 
privileges,  and  he  became  a  full  citizen  after  completing 
with  honor  his  two  years  aa  an  ephebe.  Hence,  in  worha 
on  Greek  art,  etc.,  the  name  is  applied  to  any  youth,  par- 
ticularly if  bearing  arms,  or  otherwise  shown  to  be  of  free 
estate.    Also  ephebos. 

ephebeum  (ef-e-be'um),  n.;  pi.  ephebea  (-S). 
[<  Gr.  e^Peiov,'<.  Epilog,  a  youth:  see  eplieb'e.] 
A  building,  inclosure,  etc.,  devoted  to  the  ex- 
ercise or  recreation  of  ephebes. 

The  ephebeuTn,  the  large  circular  hall  in  the  centre  of 
the  whole  [thermae]. 

C.  0.  Miiller,  Manual  of  Arohseol.  (trans.),  §  292. 

ephebic  (e-fe'bik),  a.  [<  Gr.  'EfriPi.K.6g,  <  e^Poq,  a 
youth:  see  ephebe.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  an 
e_phebe,  or  to  the  ancient  Greek  system  of  pub- 
lic instruction  of  young  men  to  fit  them  for  the 
duties  and  privileges  of  citizenship. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  Biogeneium — the  only 
gymnasium  mentioned  in  the  JUphebic  inscriptions  of  the 
imperial  period— was  built  about  this  time. 

Emiyc.  Brit.,  III.  9. 

ephebolic  (ef-e-bol'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
ephebology;  relating  to  the  later  adolescent 
and  the  mature  stages  of  an  animal  organism. 

This  [clinologic  stage]  immediately  succeeded  the  ephe- 
bolic stage,  and  during  its  continuance  the  nealogic  and 
ephebolic  characteristics  underwent  retrogression. 

Science,  XI.  42. 

ephebologic  (e-fe-bo-loj'ik),  a.  [<  ephebology  + 
-«!.]  Characterized  by  the  acquisition  at  puber- 
ty and  possession  during  adult  life  of  specific 
or  peculiar  features ;  of  or  pertaining  to  ephe- 
bology. 

ephebology  (ef-f-bol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  e^^of, 
a  youth  (see  ephebe),  4-  -hyyia,  <  Uyeiv,  speak : 
s6Q-ology.]  The  science  of  puberty;  especial- 
ly, the  doctrine  of  the  morphological  correla- 
tions of  the  later  adolescent  and  earlier  adult 
stages  of  growth  of  any  animal,  during  which 
it  acquires  characters  more  or  less  specific  or 
peculiar  to  itself,  in  comparison  with  related 
organisms.  Myatt,  Proc.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist., 
1887. 

Ephedra  (ef 'e-dra),  n.  [NL.  ( ' '  quasi  planta  re- 
bus vicinis  insidens"— Toumefort,  1700),  <  Gr. 
£7r/,  upon,  +'E6pa,  a  seat.]  A  genus  of  low,  di- 
oecious, gnetaceous  shrubs,  of  about  20  species, 
found  in  desert  or  alkaline  regions  of  the  warm- 
er temperate  latitudes.  Six  or  eight  species  occur  in 
the  southwestern  United  States  and  northern  Mexico. 
They  are  nearly  leafless,  with  numerous  opposite  or  ter- 
nate  equisetum-hke  branches.  The  frait  consists  of  from 
1  to  3  'hard,  coriaceous,  triangular  envelops,  surrounded 
by  several  pairs  of  bracts.and  each  inclosing  a  single  seed. 
The  fruit,  or  the  inclosing  bracts,  are  sometimes  fleshy. 
The  stems  contain  a  considerable  amount  of  tannin,  and 
are  used  as  a  popular  remedy  for  venereal  diseases. 

ephelis  (e-fe'_lis),  m. ;  pi.  ephelides  (-li-dez). 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  EipriVig,  Itja/Xtg  (-«<?-),  in  pi.  rough 
spots  which  stud  the  face  (or,  according  to 
others,  freckles,  the  sense  taken  in  mod.  use), 
<  ETTi,  on,  +  fpMq,  a  nail,  stud,  wart  (or,  irreg.,  < 
ifhog,  the  sun).]     A  freckle  (which  see). 

ephemeral  (e-fem'e-ra),  n.\  pi.  ephemercB  or 
ephemeras  (-re,  -t&z)'.'  (i  NL.  ephemera  (in  def .  1, 
aa.febris,  fever;  "in  def.  3,  se.  musca,  fly),  fern, 
of  ephemerm,  <  Gr.  tij^/iEpog,  for  the  day,  daily, 
living  but  a  day,  short-lived  (rb  i^fupov,  an 
insect,  perhaps  Ephemera  longicauda;  nvpeTdg 
EffjiiEpog,  a  fever  lasting  for  a  day) :  see  ephem- 
erous.]  1.  A  fever  which  lasts  but  a  day  or  a 
very  short  period.— 2.  [cap.]  [NL.]  hientom., 
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the  typical  genus  of  May-flies  or  day-flies  of 
the  family  JEphemeridce,  having  three  long  cau- 
dal filaments.  B.  vulgata  is  a  common  European  spe- 
cies ;  M.  (Leptophlebia)  cupida  is  one  of  the  commonest  in 
the  northeastern  United  States.    See  cut  under  day-fly. 

3.  A  May-fly,  day-fly,  or  shad-fly;  an  epheme- 
rid.    See  Ephemeridw  and  Manj-fly. 

The  Ephemera,  weak  as  it  is  individually,  maintains  it- 
self in  the  world  by  its  prolificacy.  Brooks  and  ponds 
are  richly  populated  with  their  young,  and  through  the 
summer,  when  they  come  to  maturity  and  take  their 
flight,  these  delicate  beings  appear  in  immense  numbers. 
They  rise  from  the  waters  of  our  great  inland  lakes,  fall  a 
rapid  prey  to  the  waves,  and  are  washed  ashore  in  enor- 
mous quantities,  their  dead  bodies  forming  windrows, 
comparable  in  extent  with  the  sea-wrack  of  oceanic  shares. 
They  settle  down  in  clouds  in  the  streets  of  the  lake  cities, 
obscuring  the  street-lamps,  and  astonishing  the  passer-by. 
Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  II.  162. 

4.  Anything  very  short-lived. 
ephemera^  (e-fem'e-ra),  n.     Plural  of  ephem- 

eron. 
Ephemerae  (e-fem'e-re),  TO.  pi.      [NL.,  pi.  of 
ephemeral.]     The  litay-flies  collectively,  with- 
out implication  of  their  taxonomio  rani  as  a 
group. 

ephemeral  (e-fem'e-ral),  a.  and  n.  [<  ephemer- 
ous  +  -al.]  I.  ffl.  "i.  In  zool.,  lasting  but  one 
day;  ephemeric;  ephemerous.  Hence — 2.  Ex- 
isting or  continuing  for  a  very  short  time  only; 
short-lived;  transitory. 

Esteem,  lasting  esteem,  the  esteem  of  good  men  like 
himself,  will  be  his  reward,  when  the  gale  of  ephewjcrf^ 
popularity  shall  have  gradually  subsided. 

F.  Knox,  Grammar  Schools. 
Ephemeral  monsters,  to  be  seen  but  once  I 
Things  that  could  only  show  themselves  and  die. 

'Wordswffrth,  Prelude,  x. 
This  suggests  mention  of  the  ephemeral  group  of  lyrists 
that  gathered  about  the  serials  of  his^time. 

Stedman,  Vict.  Poets,  p.  256. 
They  [reviews]  share  the  ephemeral  character  of  the 
rest  of  our  popular  literature. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist,,  p.  55. 
Also,  rarely,  ephemeric. 
—SiVTl.  2.  Transient,  fleeting,  evanescent. 

II.  TO.  Anything  which  lasts  or  lives  but  for 
a  day  or  for  a  very  short  time,  as  certain  in- 
sects. 

ephemerality  (e-fem-e-ral'i-ti),  TO. :  pi.  epheme- 
ralities  (-tiz).  [<  ephemeral  +  -^ty.]  The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  ephemeral;  that  which  is 
ephemeral ;  a  transient  trifle. 

This  lively  companion  .  .  .  chattered  ephemeraiitiet 
while  Gerard  wrote  the  immortal  lives. 

C.  Meade,  Cloister  and  Hearth,  Ixi. 
ephemeral!  (e-f  em'e-ran),  a.  and  n.  [<  ephemer- 
ous +  -an.]  Same'as  epAeroeraZ.  [Bare.] 
ephemeric  (ef-e-mer'it),  a.  [<  ephemer-ous  + 
-ic]  Same  as  ephemeral. 
ephemerid  (e-fem'e-rid),  to.  In  entom.,  an  in- 
sect of  the  family  Ephemeridw. 
Ephemeridse  (ef-e-mer'i-de),  TO.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Ephemera^,  2,  -I-  -idee.]  The  typical  and  siagle 
family  of  pseudoneuropterous  insects  of  wie 
suborder  Ephemerina;  the  May-flies,  day-flies, 
or  ephemerids,  so  called  from  the  shortness  of 
their  lives  after  reaching  the  perfect  winged 
state,  in  which  they  have  no  jaws,  take  no  food, 
but  propagate  and  speedily  die.  The  head  is 
small  and  rounded,  with  large  eyes  meeting  on  top,  and 
minute  subulate  3-jointed  antenna) ;  the  mouth-parts  are 
wanting  or  are  very  rudimentary ;  the  thorax  is  globose, 
with  a  small  collar-like  prothorax ;  the  abdomen  is  elon- 
gate and  slender,  terminated  by  2  or  3  long,  slender  fila- 
ments ;  and  the  wings  are  closely  net-veined,  the  hinder 
pair  much  smaller  than  the  fore,  or  wanting.  Though 
so  fragile  and  fugacious  in  the  imago,  these  insects  in  the 
larval  and  pupal  states  are  long-lived,  existing  many 
months  or  for  two  or  three  years,  have  w^l-developed 
jaws,  and  are  predaceous ;  they  live  in  the  water,  and  are 
notable  for  molts  or  castings  of  the  skin,  sometimes  to 
the  number  of  20 ;  they  are  well  Imown  to  anglers  as  bait. 
There  are  about  12  leading  genera,  and  Individuals  of 
various  species  swarm  in  prodigious  numbers.  In  the 
United  States  many  of  the  species  are  indiscriminately 
called  shad-flies,  from  their  appearance  when  shad  are 
running.  Also  Ephemeriia,  Ephemerides,  Ephemerina, 
Ephemerirwe.    See  cut  under  day-fiy. 

ephemerides,  to.  Plural  of  ephemeris;  formerly 
sometimes  used  as  a  singular. 

ephemeridian  (e-fem-e-rid'i-an),  a.  [<  ephem- 
eris {-rid-)  +  -iam.]    Selating  to  an  ephemeris. 

ephemerii,  to.    Plural  of  ephemerius. 

Ephemerina  (e-fem-e-il'na),  to.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Ephemera^  2,  -H  ■4na.]  'A.  subordinal  group 
of  pseudoneuropterous  insects,  the  May-flies: 
same  as  Agnathi  or  Subulicornes. 

ephemerinous  (e-f  em-e-n'nus),  a.  [<  Epheme- 
ra^,  2,  -I-  -ireel  -(-  -ous.J  Pertaining  to  or  struc- 


turally allied  to  the  Ephemeriu... 
ephemeris  (e-fem'e-ris),  n. ;  pi.  ephemerides  (ef- 
e-mer'i-dez).  [<  L.  ephemeris,  <  Gr.  k(jn!iiepk,  a 
diary,  journal,  calendar,  <  e^^^fpe?,  for  the  day, 
daily:  see  ephemerous,  ephemera^.]  1.  A  daily 
record;  a  diary;  a  chronological  statement  of 
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events  by  days;  particularly,  an  almanac;  a 
calendar :  in  this  sense  formerly  sometimes  with 
the  plural  as  singular.     [Obsolete  or  archaic] 

He  used  to  make  unto  himself  an  ephemeris  or  a  jour- 
nal, in  which  he  used  to  write  all  such  notable  things  as 
either  he  did  see  or  hear  each  day  that  passed. 

Quoted  in  Bradford's  Works  (Parker  Soc,  1863),  II.  xix. 

That  calendar  or  ephemerides,  which  he  maketh  of  the 
diversities  of  times  and  seasons. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  i.  8. 

Are  you  the  sage  master-steward,  with  a  face  like  an  old 
epJiemerideB?  Beau,  and  FL,  Scornful  Lady,  i.  2. 

2.  In  astron.,  a  table  or  a  collection  of  tables  or 
data  showing  the  daily  positions  of  the  planets 
or  heavenly  bodies,  or  of  any  number  of  them; 
specifically,  an  astronomical  almanac,  exhibit- 
ing the  places  of  the  heavenly  bodies  through- 
out the  year,  and  giving  other  information  re- 
garding them,  for  the  use  of  the  astronomer  and 
navigator.  The  chief  publications  of  this  sort  are  the 
Jrenoh  "Connaissance  des  Temps"  rtrom  1679),  the  British 
"  Nautical  Almanack  and  Astronomical  Ephemeris  "  (from 
1766),  the  Berlin  "  Astronomisohes  Jahrbuoh  "  (from  1776), 
and  the  "American  Ephemeris  and  Nautical  Almanac" 
(from  1856). 

By  comparing  these  ohservations  with  an  ephemeris 
computed  from  a  former  orbit,  three  normal  places  were 
found,  the  four  observations  made  in  May  and  June  being 
neglected.  Science,  III.  401. 

3.  Anything  lasting  only  for  a  day  or  for  a  very 
brief  period;  something  that  is  ephemeral  or 
transient ;  especially,  a  publication  or  periodi- 
cal of  only  temporary  interest  or  very  short 
duration. 

epfaemerist  (e-fem'e-rist),  n.  [<  ephemer-is  + 
■4st.']  1.  One  who'studies  the  daily  motions 
and  positions  of  the  planets ;  an  astrologer. 

The  night  before  he  was  discoursing  of  and  slighting  the 
art  of  foolish  astrologers,  and  genethliacal  epheinerists, 
that  pry  into  the  horoscope  of  nativities.  Howell. 

2.  One  who  keeps  an  ephemeris;  a  diarist. 
[Archaic] 

ephemerite  (e-f  em'e-rit),  n.  [<  NL.  ephemerites 
(Geinitz,  1865),  <  Ephemeral,  2,  +  -ito,  E.  -jfeZ.] 
A  fossil  ephemerid. 

ephemerius  (ef-e-me'ri-us),  m. :  pi.  ephemerii 
f-i).  [<  Qtt.  i^iik'ptog,  on,  for,  or  during  the  day, 
serving  for  the  day  (NGr.  as  a  noun,  as  in  def . ), 
equiv.  to  eiji^/iepog,  for  the  day:  see  ephemerous.^ 
In  the  Or.  Ch. :  (a)  The  priest  whose  turn  it 
is  to  ofSciate;  the  officiant  or  celebrant.  (6) 
A  priest  in  charge ;  a  parish  priest,  (c)  A  do- 
mestic chaplain,  (d)  A  monastic  officer  whose 
duty  it  is  to  prepare,  elevate,  and  distribute 
the  loaf  used  at  the  ceremony  called  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  panagia.    See  panagia. 

ephemeromorph  (e-fem'e-ro-m6rf),  n.  [<  Grr. 
E^iispoQ,  for  a  day,  ephemeral,  +  fwp^,  form.] 
A  general  designation  given  by  Bastian  to  the 
lowest  forms  of  life.    E.  D. 

ephemeron  (e-f  em'e-ron),  n. ;  pi.  ephemera  (-rS,). 
[NL.,  <  Gti.  iipijfiepov,  a  short-lived  insect,  the 
May-fly':  see  ep^ewerol.]  An  insect  which  lives 
but  for  a  day  or  for  a  very  short  time ;  hence, 
any  being  whose  existence  is  very  brief. 

If  God  had  gone  on  still  in  the  same  method,  and  short- 
ened our  days  as  we  multiplied  our  sins,  we  should  have 
been  but  as  an  ep?iemeron;  man  should  have  lived  the  life 
of  a  fly  or  a  gourd.     Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  I.  256. 

The  ephemeron  perishes  in  an  hour ;  man  endures  for 
his  threescore  years  and  ten.  Whewdl. 

ephemerous  (e-fem'e-rus),  a.-  [<  NL.  ephemerm, 
\  Gr.  k^ijiiepoQ,  the  more  common  form  of  «^7- 
idpuig,  on,  for,  or  during  the  day,  living  or  last- 
ii^  but  for  a  day,  short-lived,  temporary,  <  eirl, 
on,  +  viJikpa,  dial,  or  poet,  ^fiipri,  d/iipa,  ^p-ap, 
day.  Of.'  ephemera'^,  ephemeral.'^  Living  or 
lastingbut  for  a  day;  ephemeral.    Burke. 

Ephemerum  (e-fem'e-rum),  n,  [NL.,  <  Gr.  i^- 
pepov,  a  poisonous  plant,  neut.  of  k^iipepoQ,  last- 
ing but  for  a  day:  see  ephemeron,  ephemerow.'] 
A  genus  of  mosses,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Phas- 
cece:  formerly  the  type  of  the  tribe  Ephemerece, 
which  is  not  now  retained.  There  are  3  Brit- 
ish and  7  American  species. 

Ejphesian  (e-fe'zian),  a.  and  «.  [<  L.  Ephesius, 
<(iv.  'E^^o-iOf,  <'''E0e(Tof,  Bphesus.]  I.  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Ephesus,  an  ancient  city  of  Ionia 
on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Cajrster,  famous  as  the  seat  of  a  peculiar 
form  of  the  worship  of  Artemis,  for  the  legends 
of  Amazons  connected  with  this  oultus,  for  the 
magnificent  temple  of  Artemis  (the  Artemision 
or  Artemisium,  commonly  called  the  temple  of 
Diana),  and  as  a  large  and  important  commercial 
city.  In  Chi-istian  times  Ephesus  became  noted  as  a  center 
of  St.  Paul's  work  in  Asia  Minor  (one  of  his  epistles  also 
being  inscribed  "to  the  Ephesians"),  as  one  of  the  seven 
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churches  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  as  the  residence  and  death- 
place  of  St.  John,  afterwhom  amodern  village  on  the  site  is 
called  .ilia8Wtt4(that  is,*A7ii)!  BedAoT/ot,  the  Holy  Divine). 
It  had  the  title  of  apostolic  see,  and  its  metropolitan  had 
a  rank  nearly  equal  to  that  of  patriarch,  till  overshadowed 
by  the  rise  of  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople.  It  was 
also  the  scene  of  a  number  of  ecclesiastical  councils,  one 
of  them  ecumenical.  Also  Ephesine. —  Epheslau  Arte- 
mis. SeeDiarw.— EphesianorEphesine  Coimcll,any 
one  of  the  several  church  councils  held  at  Ephesus,  the 
earliest  of  which  met  in  A.  D.  196  to  settle  a  dispute  as  to 
the  time  of  keeping  Easter ;  especially,  the  third  general  or 
ecumenical  council,  held  at  Ephesus  A.  D.  431,  under  the 
emperors  Theodosius  II.  and  Valentinian  HI.,  the  most 
prominent  member  of  which  was  St.  Cyril,  patriarch  of 
Alexandria.  It  deposed  Nestorius,  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  condemned  his  teaching  as  to  the  person  of 
Christ.  (See Nestorianism. )  Italsodecreedthatno bishop 
should  subject  to  himself  any  ecclesiastical  province  which 
had  not  from  the  beginning  been  under  the  authority  of  his 
predecessors,  and  that  any  province  so  subjected  should  be 
restored,  and  the  original  rights  of  each  province  always 
remain  mviolate.— Epheslan  or  Ephesine  Latroclnl- 
um,  a  Eutychian  council  which  met  at  Ephesus  A.  D.  449. 
It  claimed  to  be  ecumenical,  but  all  its  acts  were  annulled 
at  the  Chalcedonian  council,  A.  D.  451.  See  Latrocinium. — 
Epheslan  or  Ephesine  liturgies,  Ephesine  class,  fam- 
ily, or  group  (of  liturgies),  the  group  or  class  to  which  the 
ancient  liturgies  of  Gaul  and  Spain  belong,  and  probably 
those  of  Britain  also.  The  original  or  typical  form  repre- 
sented by  the  various  extant  offices  of  this  family  is  called 
the  Ephesine  liturgy.  The  connection  of  this  type  of  of- 
fice with  Ephesus  is  a  matter  of  inference.  It  is  also 
sometimes  called  the  liturgy  of  St.  Paul  or  of  St.  John. 
See  Gallican. 

II,  ».  1.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Ephe- 
sus :  as,  the  epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Ephesians. 

What  man  is  there  that  knoweth  not  how  that  the  city  of 
the  Ephesians  is  a  worshipper  of  the  great  goddess  Diana? 

Acts  xix.  36. 

2t.  A  boon  companion;  ajoUyfeUow. 

P.  Hen.  What  company? 

Page.  Ephesians,  my  lord ;  of  the  old  church. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  ii.  2. 

Ephesine  (ef 'e-sin),  a.  [<  Gr.  "^^eaog,  Bphesus, 
+  -ine^.']    Same  as  Ephesian. 

ephesite  (ef'e-sit),  n.  [<  L.  Ephesus,  Gr.  "'Eie- 
ffof,  a  city  in  Asia  Minor  (see  ^feesian),  +  -ite^.2 
A  mineral  consisting  chiefly  of  the  hydrous  sili- 
cate of  aluminium,  found  near  Ephesus.  It  is 
related  to  margarite. 

ephialtes  (ef-i-al'tez),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  efiaTtrtig, 
3;olio  kmilTTK,  nightmare,  lit.  one  who_  leaps 
upon,  <  tTzl,  upon,  +  laXkeiv,  verbal  adj.  taXTig, 
send,  throw.]     1.  The  nightmare. 

The  Author  of  the  Vulgar  Errors  tells  us,  that  hollow 
Stones  are  hung  up  in  Stables  to  prevent  the  Night  Mare, 
or  Ephialtes.  Bourne's  Pop.  Antiq.  (1777),  p.  97. 

2.  [cflSjp.]  In  ornith.,  a  genus  of  owls :  same  as 
Scops.  Keyserlmg and Blasius,l%iSi. — 3.  [cap.] 
In  entom.,  a  genus  of  ichneumon-flies,  of  the 
subfamily  PimpUnce,  containing  insects  of  mod- 
erate or  small  size  with  a  long  ovipositor,  usu- 
ally parasitic  on  lepidopterous  larvse.  There 
are  about  12  North  American  and  nearly  20 
European  species.    Schranlc,  1802. 

ephidrosis  (ef-i-dro'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  l^ldpu- 
atg,  superficial  perspiration,  <  errl,  upon,  +  Upa- 
aig,  perspiration,  <  iSpouv,  perspire,  sweat.]  In 
med.,  a  sweating  of  any  sort — Ephidrosis  cru- 
enta,  hematidrosis. 

ephippia,  n.    Plural  of  ephippivm. 

ephipplal  (e-fip'i-al),  a.  [<  epUppium  +  -al.'] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  an  ephippium — EpMpplal 
ovum  or  egg,  an  egg  inclosed  in  an  ephippium,  as  that  of 
the  genus  Daphnia. 

Bodiesof  adiffierentnaturefromthese"agamicova"  . . . 

are  developed  within  the  ovary,  the  substance  of  which 

acquires  an  accumulation  of  strongly  refracting  granules 

at  one  spot,  and  forms  .  .  .  the  so-called  ephippiaX  ovum. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  250. 

eptaippiid  (e-fip'i-id),  n.  A  fish  of  the  family 
Ephippiida. 

Ephippiidse  (ef-i-pi'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  EpUp- 
pius  +  -idee.']  In  «cfe<7i.,  a  small  family  of  chte- 
todont  fishes.  They  are  characterized  by  the  limita- 
tion of  the  branchial  apertures  to  the  sides,  and  their 
separation  by  a  wide  scaly  isthmus  extending  from  the 
pectoral  region  to  the  chin ;  the  spinous  and  soft  parts 
of  the  dorsal  fin  are  distinct ;  the  upper  jaw  is  scarcely 
protractile ;  and  the  post^temporal  or  uppermost  bone  of 
the  shoulder-girdle  is  articulated  by  two  processes  with  the 
skull.  It  includes  a  few  marine  fishes,  among  which  the 
most  notable  are  the  species  of  Chcetodipterus,  as  C.faber, 
of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States,  known  in  the 
markets  of  Washington  and  Baltimore  as  the  porgy,  but 
not  to  be  confounded  with  the  porgy  of  New  York.  See 
cut  under  Chcetodipterus. 

Ephippiinse  (e-fip-i-i'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  EpUp- 
pius  +  -ince.']  The  Ephippiidce  rated  as  a  sub- 
family. 

ephlppioid  (e-flp'i-oid),  a.  and  n.    [<  Ephippius 
+  -oid.]     I.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  having  the 
characters  of  the  Ephippiidce. 
II.  n.  A  fish  of  the  family  Ephippiidw. 

Ephippiorhynchus  (e-fip"i-o-ring'kus), «..  [NL 
(Bonaparte,  1854),  <  Gr.  efiirmov,  a  saddle-cloth 
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(see  ephippium),  +  }AyxoQ,  bill.]  A  genus  of 
African  storks,  of  the  family  Cieoniidce;  the 
saddle-billed  storks,  having  a  membrane  sad- 
dled on  the  base  of  the  bill,  whence  the  name. 
E.  senegalensis  resembles  the  jabiru  in  its  somewhat  re- 
curved bill,  which  is  red,  black,  and  yellow;  the  legs  are 
black,  with  reddish  feet ;  the  plumage  is  white,  witli  black 
head,  neck,  wings,  and  tail. 

ephippium  (e-fip'i-um),  n. ;  pi.  ephippia  (-a). 
[NL.,<  L.  ephippiumX  Gr.  tipimriov  (with  orwith- 
out  arpujia,  a  spread,  covering,  horse-cloth),  a 
horse-cloth,  saddle-cloth,  neut.  of  i^'mniog,  tor 
putting  on  a  horse,  <  ettj,  upon,  +  otttoc  =  L. 
equus,  a  horse:  see  Equus,  hippo-.]  1.  In  anat, 
the  sella  turcica  or  pituitary  fossa  of  the  hu- 
man sphenoid  bone,  or  other  formation  or  ap- 
pearance likened  to  a  saddle. — 2.  In  branchio- 
pods,  as  Daphnia,  an  altered  part  of  the  cara- 
pace, of  a  saddle-shaped  figure,  representing  a 
large  area  over  which  both  inner  and  outer  lay- 
ers of  the  integument  have  acquired  a  brown- 
ish color,  more  consistency,  and  a  peculiar  tex- 
ture. It  is  an  alteration  due  to  the  develop- 
ment of  that  kind  of  egg  known  as  ephij^al. 

When  the  next  moult  takes  place,  these  altered  portions 
of  the  integument,  constituting  the  ephippium,  are  cast  off, 
together  with  the  rest  of  the  carapace,  which  soon  disap- 
pears, and  then  the  ephippium  is  left,  as  a  sort  of  double- 
walled  spring  box  (the  spring  being  f  oi-med  by  the  original 
dorsal  junction  of  the  two  halves  of  the  carapace)  in  which 
the  ephippial  ova  are  enclosed.  The  ephippium  sinks  to 
the  bottom  and,  sooner  or  later,  its  contents  give  rise  to 
young  Daphnise.  Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  260. 

3.  [cap.]  In  entom.,  a  genus  of  brachyeerous 
dipterous  insects,  of  the  family  Stratiomyidw. 
The  larvae  of  E.  thoracieum  are  found  in  ants' 
nests.  Latreille,  1802. — 4.  [cap.]  A  genus  of 
mollusks.    Bolten,  1798. 

Ephippius  (e-fip'i-us),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  etpiirmoc, 
belonging  to  a  horse  or  to  riding:  see  ephip- 
pium?] A  genus  of  fishes,  typical  of  the  family 
Ephippiidce.  The  long  dorsal  spine  suggests  the 
whip  of  a  coachman.  Also  written  Ephippus. 
G.  Cuvier. 

ephod  (ef'od),  n.  [<  LL.  ephod  (Vulgate),  < 
Heb.  mliod,  a  vestment,  <  dphad,  put  on,  clothe.] 

1.  A  Jewish  priestly  vestment,  specifically  that 
worn  by  the  high  priest,  it  was  woven  "of  gold, 
blue,  purple,  scarlet,  and  fine  twined  linen,"  and  was  made 
in  the  form  of  a  double  apron,  covering  the  upper  part  of 
the  body  in  front  and  behind,  the  two  parts  of  the  apron 
being  united  at  the  shoulders  by  a  seam  or  by  shoulder- 
straps,  and  drawn  together  lower  down  by  a  girdle  of  the 
same  material  as  that  of  the  garment  itself.  On  each 
shoulder  was  fixed  an  onyx  stone  set  in  gold  and  engraved 
with  the  names  of  six  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  and  just  above 
the  girdle  was  fixed  the  breastplate  of  judgment.  (See  Ex. 
xxviii.  6-12.)  In  later  times  the  ephod  was  not  worn  ex- 
clusively by  the  high  priest,  but  when  worn  by  others,  aa 
priests  of  lower  rank,  it  was  usually  made  of  linen. 

And  David  danced  before  the  Lord  with  all  his  might; 
and  David  was  girded  with  a  linen  ephod.      2  Sam.  vi.  14. 

The  shirt  of  hair  tum'd  coat  of  costly  pall. 
The  holy  ephod  made  a  cloak  for  gain. 

Drayton,  Barons'  Wars,  iv. 

2.  An  amice :  a  name  formerly  sometimes  used 
in  the  Western  Church,  and  also  in  use  in  the 
Coptic  and  Armenian  churches.    See  vakass. 

ephor  (ef 'or),  n.  [<  L.  ephorus,  <  Gr.  l^pog,  an 
overseer,  title  of  a  Dorian  magistrate,  <  e^opav, 
oversee,  <  eiri,  upon,  +  6pav,  see,  look  at.]  One 
of  a  body  of  magistrates  common  to  many  an- 
cient Dorian  constitutions,  the  most  celebrated 
being  that  of  the  Sjjartans,  among  whom  the 
board  of  ephors  consisted  of  five  members,  and 
was  elected  yearly  by  the  people  unrestrictedly 
from  among  themselves.  Their  authority  ultimate- 
ly became  superior  to  that  of  the  kings,  and  virtually  su- 
preme before  the  office  was  abolished,  in  225  B.  C,  by  Cleo- 
menes  III.,  after  killing  the  existing  incumbents.  The 
ephors  were  afterward  reestablished  by  the  Uomans.  Also 
ephorus. — Ephor  eponymos.    See  eponynws.         i 

ephoral  (ef'or-al),  a.  [<  ephor  +  -ah]  Of  or 
belonging  to" the  office  of  ephor. 

ephoralty  (ef'or-al-ti),  n.  [<  ephoral  +  -ty.] 
The  office  or  term  of  office  of  an  ephor,  or  of 
the  ephors ;  the  body  of  ephors. 

Aristotle  observes  that  the  Ephoralty  in  Sparta  was  cor- 
rupt. Quarterly  Rev.,  CLXIII.  13. 

ephorate  (ef 'gr-at),  n.  [<  ephor  +  -ate^.]  Same 
as  ephoralty.  ' 

In  Venice  the  Council  served  to  keep  the  sovereign  mul- 
titude in  check,  itself  belonging  to  the  Gerusia;  in  Sparta 
the  Ephorate  rose  out  of  the  aristocratic  demos,  and  kept 
in  check  the  monarchy  and  the  piincipal  families. 

Von  Ranke,  Univ.  Hist,  (trans.),  p.  134,  note. 

ephorus  (ef 'gr-us), ». ;  pi.  ephori  (-i).  [L.:  see 
ephor.]    Same  as  ephor. 

Ephraitic  (e-fra-it'ik),  a.  [<  Ephra(im)  +  -ite^ 
+  -ic]  Of  or  "pertaining  to  the  Hebrew  tribe 
of  Ephraim,  or  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  poeti- 
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cally  called  that  of  Ephraim  from  the  promi- 
nence of  this  tribe  among  the  ten  tribes  which 
under  the  lead  of  Jeroboam  separated  from  the 
kingdom  of  Judah. 

EphtManura  (efthi-a-nu'ra),  n.  [NL.]  A 
genus  of  Australian  warblers.  E.  albifrons  is  the 
"white-fronted  ephthiaiiure.  Also  ^viitteii  Epthianura  and 
HephthoBiiura.    Gould,  Proc.  Zodl.  Soc,  1837. 

ephthianure  (ef 'thi-a-nur),  n.  A  bird  of  the  ge- 
nus Ephthianura. 

Ephy&a  (ef'i-dra),  n.  [NL.  (Fallen,  1810),  < 
Or.  i<^vSpoQ,  living  on  the  water,  <  kvi,  upon,  + 
iiSup  (iiop-),  water.]  A  genus  of  dipterous  in- 
sects or  flies,  of  the  family  Epliydridw,  the  larvse 
of  which  are  notable  as  living  in  prodigious 
numbers  in  salt  or  strongly  ^kaline  waters. 
The  waters  of  Lake  Mono  in  California  swarm  with  millions 
of  E.  califomica,  which  drift  in  immense  quantities  along 
the  shore.  The  larvae  are  used  for  food  by  the  Indians,  un- 
der the  name  of  koochaltbee;  ahimtle  is  the  similar  food 
prepared  from  E.  hians,  a  Mexican  species  which  swarms 
in  Lake  Tezcuco.  The  described  North  American  species 
are  11  in  number.    Also,  improperly,  Ephidra. 

Epiiydridae  (e-fid'ri-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Loew, 
1863 ) ,  <  Ephydra  +  -idee.  ]  A  family  of  Dip  tera, 
typified  by  the  genus  Ephydra,  having  the  face 
convex,  without  membranous  antennal  furrows, 
oral  cavity  rounded,  antennss  short,  and  the 
sixth  abdominal  segnieut  small.  The  flies  live  in 
wet  places  and  the  larvae  in  water,  some  of  them  only  in 
saline  water.    Also  Ephijdrinidce.    Stenhammer,  1843. 

ephymnium  (e-fim'ni-um), «. ;  pi.  ephymnia  (-a). 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  efv/ivum,  the  burden  or  refrain  of  a 
hymn,  <  em,  upon,  to,  -I-  v/^vo;,  hymn :  see  hymn.'] 

1.  In  anc.  pros.,  originally,  a  brief  standing 
acclamation  to  a  god  following  a  number  of 
lines  or  a  metrical  system  in  a  hymn;  the 
refrain  at  the  end  of  a  stanza  in  a  hymn ;  in 
general,  a  short  colon  subjoined  to  a  metrical 
system,  strophe  or  antistrophe.  See  mesym- 
nion,  methymnion,  proijmnion. —  2.  In  the  Greek 
and  other  Oriental  churches :  (a)  A  line  of  sep- 
arate construction  at  the  end  of  a  hymn  or 
stanza  of  a  hymn,  often  sung  by  other  voices 
than  those  singing  the  remainder  of  the  stanza 
or  hymn.    (6)  The  repetition  (of  the  antiphon). 

ephjnra  (ef'i-ra),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ''S,^pa,  a  sea- 
nymph,  epouym  of  'Bfiipa,  Ephyra,  another 
name  of  Corinth.]  1.  PI.  ephyrce  (-re).  One 
of  the  so-oaUed  Medusm  hifidce;  an  attached 
or  free-swimming  lobate  diseoidal  medusoid, 
resulting  from  transverse  fission,  by  agamo- 
genetie  multiplication,  in  the  soyphistoma 
stage,  of  the  actinula  of  a  diseophorous  hydro- 
zoan.  By  the  development  of  the  ephyrso,  and  before 
these  become  detached,  the  young  discophoran  passes 
into  the  strobila  stage.  The  word  was  used  as  a  generic 
name  before  the  character  of  the  objects  had  been  ascer- 
tained. See  scyphistOTna,  strobila^  and  hydra  tuba,  under 
hydra. 

2.  lcap.'\pl.  B&mei&sEphyramedusa}. — 3.  [cap.'] 
A  genus  of  geometrid  moths.  Ephyra  punctaria 
is  popularly  known  as  the  Tnaiden's-blush;  E.  orbicvlaria 
is  the  dingy  mocha ;  ^.  peiidularia,  the  birch-mocha.  Du- 
ponchel,  1829. 

4.  Icap.^  A  genus  of  crustaceans.  Moux,  1831. 
—  5.  \_cap.~i  A  genus  of  dipterous  insects.  Des- 
voidy,  1863. 

Ephyramedusse  (ef  "i-ra-me-dii'se),  n.  pi.  See 
EphyromeduscB. 

Ephyridae  (e-fir'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Ephyra  + 
-idee.  ]  A  family  of  ephyr  omedusans  with  broad 
radial  pouches,  and  without  terminal  branched 
canals.  In  these  forms  the  manubrium  is  simple,  four- 
cornered,  with  central  mouth,  and  no  mouth-arms.  There 
are  mostly  16  (8  ocular  and  8  tentacular)  broad  radial 
pouches,  rarely  up  to  32,  alternating  with  as  many  short 
solid  tentacles  ;  mostly  16  (rarely  32  or  64)  marginal  flaps, 
with  or  without  simple  pouches,  and  never  with  branched 
canals ;  and  4  interradial  or  8  adradial  gonads  in  the  sub- 
umbrellar  wall  of  the  gastral  cavity. 

Ephyromedusae (ef "i-ro-me-du'se), n.pl.  [NL., 
<  Ephyra  +  Medusee.l  Hydrozoaus  which  pro- 
duce ephyrsB  or  scyphistomes,  generating  by 
strobilation :  synonymous  with  Scyphomedusm 
(which  see).    Also  EphyramediiscB,  Ephyrce. 

ephyromedusan  (efi-ro-mf-dil'san),  a.  and  n. 
I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Ephyromedusce  ; 
scyphomedusan. 
II.  n.  A  member  of  the  Ephyromedusce. 

Ephyropsidae  (ef-i-rop'si-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Ephyropsis  +  -idee.']  A  family  of  Ephyrome- 
duscB having  a  small  disk,  simple  gastric  sacs 
without  oral  arms,  only  8  marginal  tentacles, 
and  4  pairs  of  genital  organs,  which  do  not  lie 
in  umbreUar  cavities.  Claws,  Zoology  (trans.), 
I.  261. 

Ephyropsis  (ef-i-rop'sis),  re.  [NL.  (Gegenbaur, 
1850),  <  ephyra  +  Gr.  6fcg,  appearance.]  The 
typical  genus  of  the  family  Ephyropsidce.  E. 
pelagica  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Adriatic  is 
an  example. 
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6pi  (a-pe'),  »•  [F.  epi,  an  ear  (of  com),  top, 
flnial,  <  OF.  espi,  <  L.  spieus,  rare  form  of  spiea, 
a  point,  spike,  or  ear  of 
corn,  top,  tuft,  etc. :  see 
spike.}  A  light  slender 
finial  of  metal  or  terra- 
cotta, ornamenting  the 
extremities  or  intersec- 
tions of  roof-ridges  or 
forming  the  termination 
of  a  pointed  roof  or  spire. 

epi-,  [NL.,etc.,<Gr.  ETTi- 
(before  a  vowel  ett-,  be- 
fore the  rough  breathing 
siji-),  <  iiri,  prep.,  with 
verbs  of  rest,  on,  upon, 
in,  at,  near,  before,  etc. ; 
with  verbs  of  motion,  on, 
upon,  on  to,  up  to,  to, 
toward,  etc. ;  causally, 
over,  on,  etc. ;  in  comp. 
eTTi-,  on,  upon,  to,  to- 
ward, etc.,  in  addition  to, 
besides;  of  time,  upon, 
after,  etc. ;  =.  L.  o6,  to, 
before  (see  ob-),  =  Skt. 
apt,  on  to,  near  to,  more- 
over, related  to  apa  = 


Gr.  oTTd  =  L.  a&  =  E.  off, 

of.   See  apo-,  at-,  off,  of.] 

A  prefix  (before  a  vowel 

en-,    before    the    rough     *  .  ,.     ,     „ 
--^  '  .,  .  T  \    Si  r\      -t       Ep>  of  Lead,  13th  century- 

breathing  ep/j-)  01  Greek    Cathedral  of  Chartres.  (From 


epic 

derm  or  epiderm:  distinguished  at  first  from 
hypoblast,  then  from  both  hypoblast  and  meso- 
blast.    See  cut  under  blastoccele. 

epiblastema  (ep"i-blas-te'ma^,  n. ;  pi.  epiblas- 
temata  (-ma-ta).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  em,  upon,  ■+  ^M- 
oTJiiia,  a  germ.'  Of.  epihlast.]  In  hgt.,  a  super- 
fleial  outgrowth  upon  any  part  of  a  plantj'as 
trichomes,  the  crown  of  a  corolla,  etc. 

epiblastic  (ep-i-blas'tik),  a.  [<  epiblast  +  -jc] 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  an  epi- 
blast. 

The  derivation  of  the  original  structureless  layer  of  the 
cornea  is  still  uncertain.  .  .  .  The  objections  to  Kessler's 
view  of  its  epiblastic  nature  are  rather  a  priori  than  found- 
ed on  definite  observation,  M.  Foster,  Embryology,  p,  163, 

epiblema  (ep-i-ble'ma),  n.;  pi.  epiblemata  (-ma- 
ta).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  im^lriim,  a  cover,  a  patch,  lit. 
that  which  is  thrown  over,  <  eTnjiaXAELV,  throw 
over,  <  em',  upon,  over,  +  p6Xkeiv,  throw.]  In 
bot.,  the  imperfectly  formed  epidermis  which 
supplies  the  place  of  the  true  epidermis  in  sub- 
merged plants  and  on  the  extremities  of  grow- 
ing roots. 

epibole  (e-pib'o-le),  n.  [LL.,  <  Gr.  em^oX^,  a 
throwing  on,  a  setting  or  laying  upon,  the  ad- 
dition or  disposition  of  words  or  ideas,  <  £7ri- 
pdXkeiv,  throw  or  lay  upon,<  eni,  upon,  -f-  p&XXeiv, 
throw.]  1.  In  rhet.j  a  figure  by  which  succes- 
sive clauses  begin  with  the  same  word  or  words 
or  with  a  word  or  phrase  of  similar  meaning; 
epanaphora. — 2.  In  embryol.,  same  as  ( 


Viollet-le-Duc's  ' 
chitecture,") 


Diet,  de  I'Ar- 


origin,  signifying  prima- 
rily 'upon,  on,'  and  va- 
riously implying  position  on,  motion  to  or  to- 
ward, addition  to  (a  second  or  subordinate 
form).     See  the  etymology. 

epialid  (e-pi-al'id),  n.  and  a.  I.  n.  A  moth  of 
the  family  Epialidce. 

II.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Epialidce. 

Epialidae,  Hepialidae  (e-,  he-pi-al'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Epialus,  Sepialus,  +  -idee.]  A  family  of 
heterocerous  lepidopterous  insects  of  the  bom- 
byeine  series,  having  short  moniliform  anten- 
nse,  long,  narrow,  deflexed  wings,  and  ecarinate 
thorax;  the  ghost-moths,  goat-moths,  or  swifts. 
The  larvEe  are  naked  fleshy  grubs  with  16  feet,  which  bur- 
row in  the  roots  or  beneath  the  bark  of  trees,  whence  the 
gi-oup  is  also  called  Xylotropha.  It  corresponds  in  the 
main,  or  exactly,  to  the  old  genera  j&^iaZus  and  Cossus,  and 
to  groups  known  as  Epialides,  Epialites,  and  EpUdina. 
See  cut  under  Cossus. 

epialine  (f-pi'a-lin),  a.    Pertaining  to  the  Epi- 


Epialites  (e-pi-a-li'tez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Epia- 
lus +  -ites.]  A'  division  of  nocturnal  Lepidop- 
tera  in  Latreille's  system  of  classification,  rep- 
resented by  the  Fabrician  genera  Epialus  and 
Cossus,  corresponding  to  the  modem  Epialidce. 

Epiali^  Hepialus  (e-,  hf-pi'a-lus),  n.  [NL., 
orig.  Mepialus  (Fabribius,  1776),  <  Gr.  riwlaXoQ, 
equiv.  to  iim&hriq,  also  fimd'AiiQ,  a  nightmare ;  cf . 
rprloTiog,  a  moth  (a  'ghost-moth';  or  perhaps  a 
diff.  word,  akin  to  L.  vappo(n-),  a  moth).  Cf. 
fiviaTioq,  a  fever  attended  with  violent  shivering. 
The  form  rjmalijg  appea;rs  to  simulate  k^ialTTig, 
a  nightmare:  see  ephialtes.]  The  typical  ge- 
nus of  the  family  EpiaUdce,  the  ghost-moths. 
E.  humuli  is  a  common  species. 

epiaxial  (ep-i-ak'si-al),  a.    Same  as  epaxial. 

epibasal  (ep-i-ba'sal),  a.  [<  Gr.  enl,  upon,  -1- 
paaig,  base:  see  base'^,  basal.]  In  bot.,  anterior 
to  the  basal  wall :  used  by  Leitgeb  in  designat- 
ing portions  of  the  developing  o<)sj)ore  of  vas- 
cular cryptogams,  the  basal  wall  being  the  pri- 
mary wall  dividing  the  oospore  into  two  halves. 

epibatus  (e-pib'a-tus),  a.  and  n.  [<  LL.  epibct- 
tus  (Martianus  Capella),  <  Gr.  mifiaTSQ,  trodden 
to,  marked  by  special  beating  of  time,  also  that 
can  be  walked  to,  accessible,  <  eTrifialveiv,  walk 
on,  tread  on,  go  to,  <  k-ni,  upon,  to,  -I-  Paiveiv, 
go :  see  base^.]  I.  a.  In  anc.  pros.,  marked  by 
special  beating  of  time  (as  with  the  f  oot) :  a  dis- 
tinctive epithet  of  a  psBonie  foot  of  doubled  or 
deoasemic  magnitude,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  pEeou  diagyios  (see  diagyios),  or  ordinary 
psBonic  foot  of  pentasemio  magnitude,  com- 
monly called  the  cretic. 

II.  n.  The  deoasemic  pKon  {pceon  epibatus). 
See  I. 

epiblast  (ep'i-blast),  n.  [<  Gr.  eiri,  upon,  + 
ji'/acT6q,  a  bud,  germ ;  cf .  'emjilaaTavetv,  grow  or 
sprout  on.]  1.  In  bot.,  a  name  appUed  by 
Richard  to  a  second  small  cotyledon  which  is 
found  in  wheat  and  some  other  grasses. —  2. 
In  embryol.,  the  outer  or  external  blastodermic 
membrane  or  layer  of  cells,  forming  the  ecto- 


The  gastrula  is  formed  by  a  process  known  as  epibole. 
Claus,  Zoology  (trans.),  I.  115. 

epibolic  (ep-i-bol'ik),  a.  [<  epibole  H-  -ic.]  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  epiboly. 

epibolism  (e-pib'o-lizm),  n.  [<  ^iboUc  + 
-ism.]    Same  as  epiboly. 

epiboly  (e-pib'o-U),  n.  [<  epibole,  q.  v.]  In  em- 
bryol., that  kinli  of  gastrulation  in  which  the  in- 
clusion of  the  hypoblastic  blastomeres  within 
the  epiblastic  blastomeres  appears  to  result 
from  the  growth  of  the  latter  over  the  former, 
instead  of  being  the  consequence  of  a  proper 
emboly,  or  true  process  of  invagination  of  the 
hypoblast  within  the  epiblast.  See  embohj. 
Also  epibole,  epibolism. 

epibranchial  (ep-i-brang'M-al),  a.  and  n.  [< 
Gr,  eni,  upon,  +  ^pdryxi-O;  gills,  +  -al.]  I.  a. 
Literally,  upon  the  gills:  applied  in  zoology — 
{a)  to  a  part  of  a  bird's  hyoid  bone  (see  II.) ;  (6) 
in  braohyurous  crustaceans,  to  an  anterior  divi- 
sion of  the  carapace  forming  part  of  the  roof 
of  the  branchial  chamber.  See  cut  under  Bra- 
chyura. 

II,  n.  In  ornith. ,  the  posterior  or  terminal  ele- 
ment of  the  longhorn  of  the  hyoid  bone,  an  osse- 
ous element  developed  in  the  third  postoral  (first 
branchial)  visceral  arch  of  a  bird,  forming  the 
end-piece  of  the  complex  hyoid  bone,  borne 
upon  the  eeratobranchial.  It  is  tiie  cerato- 
branehial  of  some,  the  ceratohyal  of  others. 
Parker. 

The  cerato-  and  epibranchials  together  are  badly  called 
the  thyro-hyals,  and,  in  still  more  popular  language,  the 
greater  cornua  or  horns  of  the  hyoid;  .  .  .  the  cerato- 
branchials  are  long,  and  the  epibranchials  so  extraordi- 
narily elongated  as  to  curl  up  over  the  back  of  the  skull. 
Coues,  Key  to  N.  A.  Birds,  p.  167. 

Epibulinae  (e-pib-u-U'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Epir 
bulus  +  -ince.]  A' subfamily  of  labroid  fishes, 
represented  by  the  genus  EpibuVus,  and  charac- 
terized by  the  very  extensile  jaws  and  a  con- 
comitant mode  of  articulation  for  the  lower 
jaw.  The  species  are  confined  to  the  tropical 
Pacific. 

Epibulini  (e-pib-u-li'ni),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Epilvr 
his  +  -ini.]  Same  as  Epibulvnce.  C.  L.  Bona- 
parte. 

Epibulus  (e-pib'u-lus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  M^ov^, 
plotting  against,  treacherous,  <  em^myi,  a  plot, 

<  km,  upon,  against,  +  povT^ij,  a  plan,  scheme: 
see  boule^.]  A  genus  of  fishes,  of  the  family 
Zabridce,  and  typical  of  the  subfamily  Epibuli- 
nce.    Cuvier,  1817. 

epic  (ep'ik),  a.  and  n.  [Formerly  epJcS;;  =P- 
epique  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  epico  (cf.  D.  G.  episeh  = 
Dan.  Sw.  epislc),  <  L,  epicus,  <  Gr.  emm,  epic, 

<  eivof,  a  word,  a  speech,  tale,  pi.  epic  poetry: 
see  epos.]  I.  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  or  constitut- 
ing an  epos  or  heroic  poem ;  narrating  at  length 
and  in  metrical  form  as  a  poetic  whole  with  sub- 
ordination of  parts  a  series  of  heroic  achieve- 
ments or  of  events  under  supernatural  guidance. 
The  epic  or  heroic  poem  in  its  typical  form  (the  natloiuU 
or  popular  epic)  is  exemplified  in  the  great  raythologicu 
epics,  in  Greek  the  Homeric  epics  (the  Iliad  and  Odymll 
in  Sanskrit  the  Mahabhdrata  and  R&wayana,  in  Persian 
the  Shah-nameh,  in  Middle  German  the  Sibelun, — '" 


epic 

In  Anglo-Saxon  the  BeSwu^f,  and  in  Spanish  the  Poem  of 
the  Old.  EpicB  compiled  in  recent  times  from  national  tra- 
ditions are  the  Finnish  KalevaZa  and  the  North  American 
Indian  Hiawatha.  The  artificial  or  literary  epic  is  not  of 
popular  origin,  but  imitated  more  or  less  closely  from  the 
national  epics.  Examples  are :  in  Latin,  Virgil's  JSneid, 
and  the  modern  epics ;  in  Italian,  the  romantic  epics,  Ari- 
osto's  Orlando  Furiom  and  Tasso's  JeruBalem  Delivered; 
in  Portuguese,  Camoenss  Lu»iad;  in  English,  Milton's 
Paradise  Lost  and  Paradise  Regained;  in  German,  Klop- 
stock's  Messias.  An  epic  in  which  animals  are  actors,  ex- 
emplified in  the  Homeric  Batrachomyomachia  and  in  the 
medieval  Low  German  Reynard  the  Fox,  has  been  called 
the  animal  epic. 

According  to  Aristotle,  the  story  of  an  epic  poem  must 
be  on  a  great  and  noble  theme :  it  must  be  one  in  itself. 
R.  0.  Jebh,  Primer  of  Greek  Lit.,  I.  ii.  §  2. 

Hence — 2.  Of  heroic  ctaracter  or  quality;  bold 
in  action ;  imposing. 

"Take  Lilia,  then,  for  heroine,"  clamour'd  he, 
"  And  make  her  some  great  Princess,  six  feet  high, 
Grand,  epic,  homicidal."         Tennyson,  Princess,  Prol. 

The  epic  cycle.    See  cyolei. 

II.  n.  A  narrative  poem  of  elevated  charac- 
ter, describing  generally  the  exploits  of  heroes; 
an  epic  poem.    See  I. 

He  burnt 
His  epic,  his  'King  Arthur,  some  twelve  books. 

Tennyson,  The  Epic. 

Epicserus  (ep-i-se'rus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Grr.  kirlmipoc, 
seasonable,  opportune,  important,  vital,  <  kwl, 
upon,  +  Katpdg,  fit  time,  opportunity.]  A  genus  of 
rhynohophorous  beetles,  of  the  subfamily  Otio- 
rhgnehvrUB.  it  was  established  by  Schbnherr  upon  a  few 
Central  and  North  American  species,  having  the  body 
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Epicauta  (ep-i-kft'ta),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  inlmvroc, 
burnt  at  the  end  or  on  the  surface,  <  k-Kmakiv, 
burn  on  the  surface,  <  ini,  upon,  +  naieiv,  burn : 
see  caustic.]  A  genus  of  blister-beetles,  of  the 
family  Meloidm.  it  comprises  those  species  of  the  group 
Cantharides  in  which  the  penultimate  tarsal  joint  is  not 
bilobed,  the  mandibles  are  not  prolonged  beyond  the  la- 
brum,  and  the  claws  are  divided  into  two  nearly  equal 


Imbricated  Snout-beetle  {Epicarus  tmbrtcaitts).    (Line  shows 
natural  size.) 

more  or  less  pyriform,  densely  scaly,  the  elytra  brownish 
or  luteous,  with  the  tip  and  two  sinuous  bands  much  paler. 
E.  imbricatus  (Say),  the  imbricated  snout-beetle,  is  the 
best-known  species,  abundant  in  the  eastern  United  States ; 
it  feeds  upon  many  different  plants,  and  is  frequently  very 
injurious  to  cabbages.  It  is  extremely  variable  in  size, 
shape,  and  coloration.  Its  larva  is  still  unknown. 
epical  (ep'i-kal),  a.  [<  epic  +  -a?.]  Epic;  of 
epic  or  heroic' cljaracter ;  like  an  epic. 

Life  made  by  duty  epical 

And  rhythmic  with  the  truth. 

Whittier,  My  Namesake. 

epically  (ep'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  an  epic  manner; 
as  an  epic. 

epicalyx  (ep-i-ka'liks),  n. ;  pi.  epicalyces  (-kal'- 
i-sez).  [<  Gr.  ettI,  upon,  +  /cdAuf,  calyx.]  In 
hot.,  the  outer  accessory  calyx  in  plants  with 
two  calyces,  formed  either  of  sepals  or  bracts, 
as  in  mallow  and  potentilla. 

epicanthi,  n.    Plural  of  epicawfhus. 

epicanthic  (ep-i-kan'thik),  a.  [<  epieanthis  + 
-ic]  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  epieanthis;  grow- 
ing in  or  upon  a  canthus  or  comer  of  the  eye. 

epieanthis  (ep-i-kan'this),  n. ;  pi.  epicanthides 
(-thi-dez).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  twiKavdig,  equiv.  to  tymv- 
m'f,  a  tumor  in  the  corner  of  the  eye,  <  kiri,  upon, 
+  Kav86s,  the  corner  of  the  eye :  see  oanthus.] 
In  anat.,  a  fold  of  skin,  congenital  in  origin, 
concealing  the  inner,  rarely  the  outer,  canthus 
of  the  eye. 

epicantnus  (ep-i-kan'thus),  n.;  pi.  epiecmthi 
(-thi).     [NL.]     Same  as  epieanthis. 

epicardial  (ep-i-kar'di-al),  a.  [<  epicardium  + 
-al.]    Pertaining  to  the  epicardium. 

epicardium  (ep-i-kar'di-um),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
£7r(,  upon,  +  KapSia  =  E.  heart.']  In  anat.,  the 
cardiac  or  visceral  layer  of  the  pericardium, 
Ijdng  directly  upon  the  heart. 

epicaridan  (ep-i-kar'i-dan),  n.    One  of  the  Epi- 


Epicarides  (ep-i-kar'i-dez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
ETi,  on,  -I-  Kopi'f,  a  shrimp.]  In  Latreille's  sys- 
tem (1826),  a-  section  of  the  Linnean  genus 
Oniscus,  containing  small  parasitic  isopods 
without  eyes  or  antennas,  and  corresponding  to 
the  modern  family  Bopyridce.  They  are  para- 
sitic upon  shrimps.     [Not  in  use.] 

epicarp  (ep'i-karp),  n.  [<  Gr.  knl,  upon,  + 
napirdg,  fruit.]  In  hot.,  the  outer  skin  of  fruits, 
the  fleshy  substance  or  edible  portion  being 
termed  the  mesocarp,  and  the  inner  portion  the 
endocarp.    See  out  under  endocarp. 

epicatophora  (ep''i-ka-tof'o-ra),  n.  In  astral., 
the  eighth  house  of  the  heavens. 


Blister-beetles. 

a,  EJiicaiita  pardalis ;  b,  Epicauta  maeulata. 

(Lines  show  natural  sizes.) 

parts.  The  anterior  femora  have  a  sericeous  spot,  and 
the  antennse  are  filiform.  The  numerous  species  are  of 
medium  size,  elongate,  cylindric,  and  more  or  less  densely 
punctulate  and  pubescent.  E.  pardalis  (J.  L.  Le  Conte) 
and  E.  maeulata  (Say)  are  not  rare  in  the  western  terri- 
tories of  the  United  States ;  both  are  black,  with  dense 
yellowish-white  pubescence,  and  have  on  the  elytra  de- 
nuded black  spots,  large  and  smooth  in  E.  pardalis,  small, 
opaque,  and  pubescent  in  E.  maeulata.  E.  margirmta 
(Fabricius),  which  is  common  in  the  Atlantic  States,  is 
black,  with  the  head  and  thorax  usually  covered  with  ci- 
nereous pubescence,  and  the  elytra  either  entirely  black 
or  narrowly  margined  with  cinereous.  The  larvae  of  Epi- 
cauta prey  upon  locusts'  eggs. 

epicedet,  epicedt  (ep'i-sed,  -sed),  n.  [<  LL. 
epieedium,  q.  v.]  A  funeral  song  or  discourse ; 
an  epieedium. 

And  on  the  banckes  each  cypress  bow'd  his  head, 
To  hear  the  swan  sing  her  owne  epiced. 

W.  Broume,  Britannia's  Pastorals,  1.  6. 

epicedia,  n.    Plural  of  epieedium. 

epicedial  (ep-i-se'di-al),  a.  [<  epieedium  +  -al.'] 
Same  as  epieedian. 

epicedian  (ep-i-se'di-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  epiee- 
dium +  -an.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  epi- 
eedium; elegiac. 

Epicedian  song,  a  song  sung  ere  the  corpse  be  buried. 

Cockeram. 
II,  n.  An  epieedium. 

Black-ey'd  swans 
Did  sing  as  woful  epicedians 
As  they  would  straightways  die. 
Marlowe  and  Chapma/n,  Hero  and  Leander,  iv. 

epieedium  (ep-i-se'di-um),  n. ;  pi.  epicedia  (-a). 
[LL.,  <  Gr.  ETnu^Scim,  a  dirge,  neut.  of  emicTideios, 
of  or  for  a  funeral,  <  cTri,  on,  -I-  Kijdoc,  care,  sor- 
row, esp.  for  the  dead,  funeral  rites.]  A  fu- 
neral song  or  dirge. 

Funerall  songs  were  called  Epicedia  if  they  were  sung 
by  many.  Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  39. 

A  more  moving  quill 
Than  Spenser  used  when  he  gave  Astrophil 
A  living  epieedium.         Massinger,  Sero  sed  Serio. 

Nor  were  men  wanting  among  ourselves  who,  owing 
all  they  had  and  all  they  were  to  democracy,  thought  it 
had  an  air  of  high-breeding  to  join  in  the  shallow  epiee- 
dium that  our  bubble  had  burst. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  163. 

epicene  (ep'i-sen),  a.  [<  L.  epiccenus,  <  Gr. 
en'moivo^,  common,  <  knl,  upon,  to,  -1-  Koivi^,  com- 
mon: see  eenohite,  etc.]  Belonging  .to  or  in- 
cluding both  sexes :  especially,  in  grammar,  ap- 
plied to  nouns  having  only  one  form  of  gender 
to  indicate  animals  of  both  sexes :  thus,  the 
Greek  %  and  Latin  ovis,  a  sheep,  are  feminine 
words,  whether  applied  to  males  or  to  females. 
Not  the  male  generation  of  critics,  not  the  literary  prigs 
epicene,  not  of  decided  sex  the  blues  celestial.    J.  Wilson. 

epicenter  (ep'i-sen-tfer),  n.  [<  NL.  epieentrum, 
<  Gr.  kmmvTpog,  on  the  center-point,  <  knl,  on, 
4-  idvrpov,  center.]  In  seismology,  a  point  on 
the  earth's  surface  from  which  earthquake- 
waves  seem  to  go  out  as  a  center.  It  is  situ- 
ated directly  above  the  true  center  of  disturb- 
ance, or  seismic  focus. 

epicentra,  n.    Plural  of  epieentrum. 

epicentral  (ep-i-sen'tral),  a.  and  n.  [<  epieen^ 
trrnn  +  -al]  1,  a.  1.  Situated  upon  a  verte- 
bral centrum,  as  a  spine  of  a  fish's  back-bone.— 
2.  Pertaining  to  an  epicenter. 

II,  n.  An  epicentral  scleral  spine,  adhering 
to  a  vertebral  centrum. 

These  "scleral"  spines  are  termed,  according  to  the  ver- 
tebral element  they  may  adhere  to,  "epineurals,"  "epicen- 
(raZs,"and  "epipleurals";  .  .  .  all  three  kinds  are  present 
in  the  herring.  Owen,  Anat.,  I.  43. 


epiclesis 

epieentrum  (ep-i-sen'trmn),  11.;  pi.  epicentra 
(-tra).    I'Nh.:  see  epicenter.]   Same  &s  epicenter. 

The  point  or  area  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  above  the 
origin  [of  an  earthquake]  is  called  the  epieentrum. 

J.  Milne,  Earthquakes,  p.  9. 

epicerastict  (ep"i-se-ras'tik),  a.  [<  Gr.  kmaepa- 
cTiKdg,  tempering  the  humors,  <  kiriKepawiivai,  mix 
in  addition,  <  kiri,  upon,  to,  -I-  Kepawvvai,  mix : 
see  crasis.  ]    Lenient ;  assuaging.    Smart. 

epiceratohyal  (ep-i-ser''''a-t93ii'al),  n.  and  a. 

■  [<  Gr.  ETTt,  on,  +  ceratoKydl,  q.  v.]  I.  n.  A 
bone  of  the  hyoid  arch  of  fishes,  situated  be- 
tween the  interhyal  and  the  basihyal,  and  above 
the  ceratohyal. 

II.  a.  Situated  over  or  above  the  ceratohyal; 
pertaining  to  the  epiceratohyal. 

The  lower  part  of  the  [hyoid]  arch  retains  its  connection 
with  the  upper  part,  in  fishes,  by  means  of  an  interhyal 
piece,  between  which  and  the  basihyal  are  generally  found 
epiceratohyal,  ceratohyal,  and  hypohyal  pieces. 

Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  IIL  21. 

epicerebral  (ep-i-ser'e-bral),  a.  [<  Gr.  em, 
upon,  -i-  L.  cerebrum,  the  brain,  -I-  -al.]  Situ- 
ated upon  the  brain. 

epichile  (ep'i-Ml), «.  [<  NL.  epichilvwm.]  Same 
as  epichiliu7n. 

epichilium  (ep-i-kil'i-um),  n. ;  pi.  epichilia  (-a). 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  kirixeiA^c:,  on  or  at  the  lips  or  brim, 
<  cTTj,  on,  +  xelXog,  lip,  brim.]  In  iot.,  the  ter- 
minal lobe  of  the  lip  of  an  orchid,  when  the  lip 
is  so  divided. 

epichirema  (ep'''i-ki-re'ma),  n. ;  pi.  epichire- 
mata  (-ma-ta).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  kmxtlpnifia,  an  un- 
dertaking, an  attempted  proof,  <  kitixeipelv,  un- 
dertake, attempt,  put  one's  hand  to,  <  km,  upon, 
-f-  x^i-Pt  fie  hand.]  In  logic :  (a)  As  used  by 
Aristotle,  a  reasoning  based  on  premises  gen- 
erally admitted  but  open  to  doubt.  (6)  As 
commonly  used,  a  syllogism  having  the  truth 
of  one  or  both  of  its  premises  confirmed  by  a 
proposition  annexed  (called  a,  prosyllogism),  so 
that  an  abridged  compound  argument  is  formed : 
as,  All  sin  is  dangerous;  covetousness  is  sin 
(for  it  is  a  transgression  of  the  law) ;  therefore, 
covetousness  is  dangerous.  ' '  For  it  is  a  trans- 
gression of  the  law"  is  a  prosyllogism,  con- 
firming the  proposition  that  "covetousness  is 
sin." 

epichordal  (ep-i-k6r'dal),  a.  [<  Gr.  ejrt,  upon, 
-I-  x°P^V,  chord,  cord  (see  chord),  +  -al.]  In 
anat.,  situated  upon  or  about  the  intracranial 
part  of  the  notochord:  applied  to  certain  seg- 
ments of  the  brain :  opposed  to  prechordal. 

Even  if  there  proves  to  be  no  true  serial  homology  be- 
tween the  prsechordaland  epichordal  regions  of  the  brain. 
Wilder,  N.  Y.  Med.  Jour.,  March  21, 1886,  p.  328. 

epichorial  (ep-i-ko'ri-al),  a.  [<  Gr.  kmxdipcog,  in 
or  of  the  country, <  kiri,  on,  in,  -I-  ;t;(ijOa,  country.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  country;  rural.  Also 
epichoric,  epichoristic.     [Eare.] 

Local  or  epicJwrial  superstitions  from  every- district  of 
Europe  come  forward  by  thousands. 

Ve  Quincey,  Modern  Superstition. 

epichoriambic  (ep-i-ko-ri-am'bik),  a.  [<  Gr. 
einxopiafipcudg,  having  a  choriambus  following 
upon  a  different  measure,  <  kni,  upon,  in  addi- 
tion, H-  ;i;optayU^of,  choriambus.]  In  anc.  pros., 
containing  a  choriambus  (—  -.-  v.-  — )  preceded 
by  a  trochaic  dipody:  an  epithet  applied  by 
some  Greek  metricians  to  verses,  such  as  the 
Sapphic  hendeeasyllabic  and  the  Eupolidean, 
which  are  now  classed  as  logaoedio  meters. 
See  epionic. 

epichoric  (ep-i-ko'rik),  a.  [As  epichor-ial  + 
-ic.]     Same  as  epichorial. 

The  epichoric  alphabet  was  supplanted  by  the  Ionic  va- 
riety. The  Academy,  March  3, 1888,  p.  164. 

epichoristic  (ep'''i-k9-ris'tik),  a.  [<  epichordal 
+  -ist  +  -ic]    Same  as  epichorial. 

The  epichoristic  idiom  has  suffered  a  disintegi'ation 
which  is  equivalent  to  absorption  into  the  lingua  franca 
of  Dorism.  Amer.  Jour.  PhUol.,  VII.  436. 

Epichthonii  (ep-ik-tho'ni-i),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <Gr. 
kiri,  on,  +  x^'^v,  the  earth.]  A  group  of  wood- 
peckers which  frequent  the  ground,  as  the  spe- 
cies of  Gecimts,  founded  by  Gloger  in  1842. 

epiclesis  (ep-i-kle'sis),  n.  [Gr.  eiziKlriaig,  a  call- 
ing upon,  invocation,  <  immkelv,  call  upon,  < 
km,  upon,  -t-  mkelv,  call:  see  calends,  ecclesia, 
etc.]  In  liturgies,  that  part  of  the  prayer  of 
consecration,  as  found  in  many  liturgies,  in 
which,  after  the  institution  and  great  oblation 
(or  in  some  forms  after  the  institution  but  be- 
fore the  oblation),  God  is  called  upon  to  send 
down  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  worshipers  and 
upon  the  sacramental  ^fts.    Also  epitdesis. 


epiclidal 

epiclidal  (ep-i-kli'dal),  a.  [<  epielidium  +  -al."] 
Pertaining  to  the  epielidium:  as,  an  epiclidal 
center  of  ossification.    Also  epicUdian. 

epiclidia,  «.    Plural  of  epielidium. 

epiclidian  (ep-i-kli'di-an),  a.  [<  epielidium  + 
-an.]    Same  as  epiclidal. 

epicUdium  (ep-i-kli'di-um),  m. ;  pi.  epiclidia  (-a). 
[NL.,  also  epicleidium,  <  Gr.  eTri,  on,  +  lO^emiov, 
clavicle,  dim.  of  kKsIq  (kXeiS-),  key.]  In  ornith., 
an  expansion  or  separate  ossification  of  the  su- 
perior or  distal  end  of  the  clavicle,  at  the  end 
of  the  bone  opposite  the  hypoclidium.  See  cut 
under  epipleura. 

Such  expansion  is  called  the  epicleidium.;  in  passerine 
birds  it  ia  said  to  ossify  separately,  and  it  is  considered  by 
Parlser  to  represent  the  precoracoid  of  reptiles. 

Coues,  Key  to  N.  A.  Birds,  p.  147. 

epiclinal  (ep-i-kli'nal),  a.  [<  Gr.  km,  upon,  + 
lOuvri,  a  bed:  see  clinic.']  In  hot.,  placed  upon 
the  torus  or  receptacle  of  a  flower. 

Epicoela  (ep-i-se^a),  n.pl.  [Nil.,  neut.  pi.  of 
epiomlus:  see  epicmlous,  epiccele.J  In  Huxley's 
classification  of  1874,  a  series  of  deuterostoma- 
tous  metazoans  which  have  an  epicoele,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  schizoccele  or  an  enteroecsle, 
as  the  asoidians  and  vertebrates. 

epicoelar  (ep-i-se'lar),  a.     Same  as  epiccelian. 

epicoele  (ep'i-sel),  ».  [iepicmlia.']  l.lnanat., 
same  as  epicoelia. — 2.  In  zool.,  a  perivisceral 
cavity  formed  by  an  invagination  of  the  ecto- 
derm, as  the  atrium  of  an  ascidian.  It  is  also 
that  kind  of  body-cavity  which  the  vertebrates 
are  considered  to  possess. 

epiccelia  (ep-i-se'li-a),  n.;  pi.  epiemUce  (-e). 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  inl,  upoii,  in  addition,  +  KoMa, 
belly  (with  ref.  to  'ventricle'),  <  KolTiog,  hoUow. 
Of.  epiccelous.]  The  cavity  of  the  epencephalon 
(which  see) ;  the  ventricle  of  the  cerebellum  or 
so-called  fourth  ventricle  of  the  brain,  roofed 
over  by  the  cerebellum  and  valve  of  Vieussens. 
Wilder  and  Gage,  Anat.  Tech.,  p.  478. 

epicoeliac  (ep-i-se'li-ak),  a.  [<  epicoelia  +  -oc] 
Same  as  epiccelian. 

epiccelise,  n.    Plural  of  epiccelia. 

epiccelian  (ep-i-se'li-an),  a.  [<  epiccelia  +  -an.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  tlie  epicoelia.   Also  epiccelar, 


epicoelous  (ep-i-se'lus),  a.  [<  NL.  epiccelus, 
?  Gr.  ETTi,  upon,  in  addition,  -1-  (coi/lof,  hollow,  > 
KoMa,  belly.  Of.  epiccelia.]  1.  Having  the 
character  of  an  epicoele ;  forming  an  epicoele : 
as,  an  e^icceloits  cavity. — 2.  Having  an  epicoele ; 
of  or  pertaining  to  the  Epiccela :  as,  an  epicceloiis 
animal. 
The  Vertebrata  are  not  schizocoelous,  but  epicoelotts. 

Huxley,  Encyc.  Brit.,  II.  54. 

epicolic  (ep-i-kol'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  em,  upon,  -t- 
k6^m>,  the  colon:  see  colic,  colon^.]  In  anat., 
relating  to  that  part  of  the  abdomen  which  is 
over  the  colon. 

epicoluinella  (ep-i-kol-u-mel'a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
cni,  upon,  in  addition,  ■¥  NL!'  coUtmella,  q.  v.] 
A  proximal  element  of  the  columella  auris  of 
some  reptiles,  as  Clepsydrops,  considered  not  as 
a  suprastapedial  element,  but  as  almost  cer- 
tainly homologous  with  the  incus. 

It  appears  to'  be  unrepresented  in  the  reptilian  colu- 
mella, and  I  have  therefore  called  it  the  epicolumella. 

Cope,  Menhirs  of  Nat.  Acad.  Sci.  (1885),  III.  94. 

epicolumellar   (ep-i-kol-u-mel'ar),  a.     [<  epi- 
columella +  -ar^.]    Pertaining  to  the  epicolu- 
mella :  as,  an  epicolumellar  ossification. 
epicondylar  (ep-i-kon'di-lar),  a.    [<  epicondyle 
\-  -ar^.]    Of  or  per- 
taining to  the    epi- 
condyle ;    supracon- 
dylar. 

epicondyle  (ep-i- 
kon'dil),  n.  [<  NL. 
epicondylus,  <  Gr. 
eiri,  upon,  +  Kdvdv^oc;, 
a  knuckle:  see  con- 
dyle.] In  anat.,  a 
name  given  by 
Chaussier  to  the  ex- 
ternal condyle  or 
outer  protuberance 
on  the  lower  extrem- 
ity of  the  humerus  or 
arm-bone,  which  aids 
inf  ormingthe  elbow- 
joint.  The  epicondyle 
was  originally  distin- 
guished from  the  epi- 
trochlea  on  the  inner  (ul- 
nar) side  of  the  bone ; 
but  the  term  was  afterward  extended  to  both  the  inner 
and  outer  supracondylar  protulaerances.  See  phrases  fol- 
lowing. 
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The  epicondyle  has  been  called  "outer"  or  "external 
condyle,"  and  more  recently  by  Markoe  (1880)  and  others 
' '  external  epicondyle. " 

Wilder  and  Gage,  Anat.  Tech.,  p.  160. 

External  epicondyle,  the  external  or  radial  supracon- 
dylar eminence  of  the  humerus.— Internal  epicondyle, 
the  internal  or  ulnar  supracondylar  eminence  of  the  hu- 
merus.   Also  called  epitrochlea. 

epicondylus  (ep-i-kon'di-lus),  n. ;  pi.  epicondyli 
{-]!).     [NL.]     Same  as  ejjicondyle. 

epicoracohumeral  (ep-i-kor''a-k6-hu'me-ral), 
a.  [<  NL.  epieoracoliumeralis,  <  ^icora^o{id)  + 
Immerus.]  Pertaining  to  the  epieoracoid  bone 
and  to  the  humerus :  applied  to  muscles  having 
such  attachments,  as  in  sundry  reptiles. 

epicoracohumeralis  (ep-i-kor"a-k6-hii-me-ra'- 
Es),  n.;  pi.  epicoracohumerales  (-lez).  [NL.] 
An  epicoracohumeral  muscle,  as  of  sundry  rep- 
tiles. 

epieoracoid  (ep-i-kor'a-koid),  n.  and  a.  [<  Gr. 
ml,  upon,  +  coracoidj'q.  v.]  I.  n.  A  bone  or 
cartilage  of  the  scapular  arch  of  some  animals, 
as  batraehians,  bounding  the  fontanel  inter- 
nally. See  coracoid,  «.,  extract  under  precora- 
coid, a.,  and  cuts  under  pectoral  and  omoster- 
mim. 
II.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  epieoracoid. 

epicoracoidal  (ep-i-kor'a-koi-dal),  a.  [<  epi- 
eoracoid +  -al.]    Same  as  epieoracoid. 

[In  Crocodilia]  the  pectoral  arch  has  no  clavicle,  and  the 
coracoid  has  no  distinct  epicoracoidal  element. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  220. 

epicorolline  (ep'^i-ko-rol'ln),  a.  [<  Gr.  ctti, 
upon,  -t-  E.  corolla  +  -ine^.]  In  hot.,  inserted 
upon  the  corolla. 

epicotyl  (ep-i-kot'il),  n.  [Abbr.  of  'epicotyle- 
don,  <  Gr.  eTri,  on,  +  norvk'qSiyD,  a  cup-shaped 
hollow  (cotyledon).]  In  hot.,  the  part  of  a 
growing  embryo  above  the  cotyledons. 

epicotyledonary  (ep-i-kot-i-le'do-na-ri),  a.  [< 
*epicotyledon  (see  epicotyl)  +  -ary.]  In  hot., 
situated  above  the  cotyledons;  pertaining  to 
the  epicotyl. 

epicrania,  «.    Plural  of  epiaramum,. 

epicranial  (ep-i-kra'ni-al),  a.  [<  epicranvum  + 
-al.]  1.  In  entom.,  pertaining  to  or  situated  on 
the  epicranium,  or  upper  surface  of  an  insect's 
head. — 2.  luanat.,  situated  upon  the  cranium  or 
skuU :  specifically  applied  to  the  tendinous  part 
of  the  oceipitofrontalis  muscle Epicranial  su- 
ture, in  entom.,  a  longitudinal  impressed  line  on  the  top 
of  the  head,  dividing  before  into  two  branches,  which  pass 
toward  the  bases  of  the  antennae.  It  is  generally  visible 
only  in  immature  insects,  and  indicates  that  the  upper 
part  of  the  epicranium  is  primitively  divided  into  two 
lateral  parts.    See  cut  under  Insecta. 

epicranium  (ep-i-kra'ni-um),  «. ;  pi.  epicrania 
(-a).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  etti,  upon,  -t-  Kpaviov,  the  cra- 
nium.] 1.  In  entom.,  the  upper  surface  of  an 
insect's  head,  between  the  compound  eyes,  and 
extending  from  the  occiput  to  the  border  of  the 
mouth.  It  is  generally  divided  into  three  regions  :  the 
upper,  called  the  vertex;  the  middle,  called  the  front; 
and  the  lower,  called  the  clypeus  or  epistoma;  but  these 
terms  vary  much  with  the  different  orders.  Many  writers 
exclude  the  clypeus.    See  cut  under  Inseeta, 

The  epicranium,  or  that  piece  (sclerite)  bearing  the  eyes, 

ocelli  and  antennae,  and  in  front  the  clj^eus  and  labruin. 

A.  S.  Packard,  Amer.  Nat.,  XVII.  1138. 

2.  In  anat.,  that  which  is  upon  the  cranium  or 
skull;  the  scalp;  the  galea  capitis :  especially 
applied  to  the  muscular  and  tendinous  parts 
underlying  the  skin,  as  the  oceipitofrontalis. 
Epicrates  (e-pik'ra-tez),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  em- 
Kpar^g,  having  mastery,  <  sm,  upon,  -I-  Kpdro^, 
might.]    A  genus  of  South  American  boas,  or 


Anterior  View.  Distal  End,  of  Right 
Humerus  of  a  Man. 
f/,  humerus ;  epc,  epicondyle.  or 
external  supracondyloid  protuber- 
ance ;  e^e,  epitrochlea,  or  internal 
supracondyloid  pit>tuberance :  r/>, 
capitellum,  or  convex  articular  sur- 
face for  head  of  radius ;  ir,  trochlea, 
or  transversely  concave  articularsur- 
face  for  the  ulna ;  gfic  and  f/are  to- 
gether the  ectoconayle.  and  epi  and 
tr  are  together  the  entocondyle. 


Ringed  Boa  {^Epicrates  cenchris). 


non-venomous  constricting  serpents  of  huge 
size,  of  the  family  Boidce,  having  the  tail  pre- 
hensile, the  scales  smooth,  labial  f  osste  present, 
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and  plates  of  the  head  extending  over  the  muz- 
zle and  front.  B.  cenchris  is  the  ringed  boa,  or  aboma, 
of  a  dark-yellowish  gray,  with  a  dorsal  row  of  large  brown 
rings,  and  lateral  blotches  of  dark  color  with  lighter  cen- 
ters. 
epicrisis  (e-pik'ri-sis),  n.;  pi.  epicrises  (-sez). 
[<  Gr.  eTrUptaig,  determination,  <  iniKpiveiv,  de- 
termine, <  eTri,  upon,  -1-  KplvEiv,  separate,  decide, 
judge :  see  crisis,  critic]  1 .  Methodical  or  criti- 
cal judgment  of  a  passage  or  work,  with  discus- 
sion of  a  question  or  questions  arising  from  its 
consideration. —  2.  An  annotation  or  a  treatise 
embodying  such  discussion  or  judgment ;  a  crit- 
ical note,  eritioismj  or  review.  In  Hebrew  Bibles 
the  epicrisis  to  a  book  is  a  brief  series  of  observations  ap- 
pended to  it  by  the  Massoretes,  stating  the  number  of  let- 
ters, verses,  and  chapters,  and  sometimes  also  of  sections 
and  paragraphs,  and  quoting  the  middle  sentence  of  the 
whole  book. 

That  the  Massoretes  themselves  recognized  no  real  sep- 
aration [between  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah]  is 
shown  by  their  epicrisis  on  Nehemiah. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  VIII.  832. 

Epictetian  (ep-ik-te'shan),  a.  [<  Epictetus  + 
-ian.]  Pertaining  to  Epictetus,  a  Stoic  philos- 
opher of  the  first  and  second  centuries,  who, 
after  being  a  slave  and  a  philosopher  at  Eome, 
established  a  school  at  Nicopolis  in  Epirus.  His 
doctrines  were  recorded  by  his  pupil  Arrian.  Epictetus 
taught  that  we  should  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  dependent 
upon  good  things  not  within  our  own  power,  and  that  we 
should  worship  our  consciences. 

epicure  (ep'i-kiir).  n.  [<  Epicure,  <  P.  JSpicwe, 
<  L.  Epicurus,  <  Gr.  'EiriKovpog,  a  philosopher  of 
this  name  (see  Epicurean,  ».),  lit.  an  assistant, 
ally,  <  siri,  upon,  to,  +  Kdpoc,  Kovpoc,  a  (free-bom) 
youth  (acting  as  assistant  in  sacrifices,  etc.).] 

1.  [cap.  or  I.  c.]  A  follower  of  Epicurus;  an 
Epicurean:  seldom,  if  ever,  used  without  odium. 

Here  [Isa.  xiv.  14]  he  describeth  the  furye  of  the  Epi- 
cures (which  is  the  highest  and  depest  mischeif  of  aU  im- 
piete) ;  even  to  contempne  the  very  God. 

Joye,  Expos,  of  Dan.,  xii. 
Lucretius  the  poet  .  .  .  would  have  been  seven  times 
more  epicure  and  atheist  than  he  was. 

Bacon,  Unity  in  Keligion  (ed.  1887). 

2.  Popularly  (owing  to  a  misrepresentation  of 
the  ethical  part  of  the  doctrines  of  Epicurus), 
one  given  up  to  sensual  enjoyment,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  pleasures  of  eating  and  drinking; 
a  gormand;  a  person,  of  luxurious  tastes  and 
habits. 

Cces.  Will  this  description  satisfy  him  ? 
Ant  With  the  health  that  Pompey  gives  him ;  else  he 
is  a  very  epicure.  Shak.,  A.  and  C,  ii.  7. 

Live  while  you  live,  the  epicure  would  say. 
And  seize  the  pleasures  of  the  present  day. 

Doddridge,  Epigram  on  his  Family  Arms. 

=Syn.  2.  Epicure,  Gourmet,  and  Gormand  agree  in  repre- 
senting one  who  cares  a  great  deal  for  the  pleasures  of  the 
table.  The  epicure  selects  with  a  fastidious  taste,  but  is 
luxurious  in  the  supply  of  that  which  he  likes.  The  gmr- 
■met  is  a  connoisseur  in  food  and  drink,  and  a  dainty  feeder. 
The  gorma-nd  diifers  from  a  glutton  only  in  having  a  more 
discriminating  taste. 
epicuret  (ep'i-kiir),  V.  i.  [<  epicure,  n.]  To  live 
like  an  epicure ;  epicurize. 

They  did  Epicure  it  in  daily  exceedings,  as  indeed 
where  should  men  fare  well,  if  not  in  a  King's  Hall  1 

Fuller,  Hist.  Cambridge,  II.  48. 

epicurealt  (ep-i-ku're-al),  a.  [<  epicure  +  -al.] 
Epicurean. 

But  these  are  epicureal  tenets,  tending  to  looseness  of 
life,  luxury,  and  atheism.     Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  387. 

Epicurean  (ep"i-ku-re'an),  a.  and  n.  [=F.  llpy- 
curien  (cf .  Sp.  ^'icAreb  =  Pg.  It.  Epicureo),  < 
L.  Epicureus,  <  Gr.  ''Emaoipeio^,  <  ''EwiKOvpog,  Epi- 
curus: see  epicure.]  I.  a.  1.  Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  founded  by  Epicurus,  the  Greek  philoso- 
pher; relating  to  the  doctrines  of  Epicurus. 

The  sect 
Epicurean,  and  the  Stoick  severe. 

Jlf««(m,  P.  I!..,iv.  280. 

2.  leap,  or  I.  c]  Devoted  to  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure  as  the  chief  good. 

Only  such  cups  as  left  us  friendly-warm, 
AflBrming  each  his  own  philosophy — 
Nothing  to  mar  the  sober  majesties 
Of  settled,  sweet,  Epicuream  life. 

Tenmyson,  Lucretius. 

3.  [I.  c]  Given  to  luxury  or  indulgence  in  sen- 
sual pleasures ;  of  luxurious  tastes  or  habits, 
especially  in  eating  and  drinking ;  fond  of  good 
living.— 4.  II.  c]  Contributing  to  the  plea- 
sures of  the  table;  fit  for  an  epicure. 

Epicurean  cooks 
Sharpen  with  cloyless  sauce  his  appetite. 

SAo*.,  A.  andC,  ii.  1- 

II.  n.  X.  A  follower  of  Epicurus,  the  great 
sensualistic  philosopher  of  antiquiiy  (341-270 
B.  c),  who  founded  a  school  at  Athens  about 
307  B.  C.    He  held,  like  Bentham,  that  pleasure  is  the 
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only  possible  end  of  rational  action,  and  that  the  ultimate 
pleasure  is  freedom  from  disturbance.  In  logic  the  Epi- 
cureans are  distinguished  from  all  the  other  ancient 
scliools,  not  only  in  maintaining  an  experiential  theory  of 
cognition  and  the  validity  of  inductive  reasoning,  but  also 
in  denying  the  value  of  definitions,  syllogism,  and  the  other 
apparatus  of  the  a  priori  method.  Mice  J.  S.  Mill,  they  based 
induction  upon  the  uniformity  of  nature.  Epicurus  was  very 
strenuous  in  the  advocacy  of  natural  causes  for  all  phe- 
nomena, and  in  resisting  hypotheses  of  the  interference 
of  supernatural  beings  In  nature.  He  adopted  the  atomis- 
tic theory  of  Democritus,  while  bringing  into  it  the  doc- 
trine of  chance,  which  is  the  very  life  of  that  theory.  His 
views  were  thus  more  like  those  of  a  modern  scientist 
than  were  those  of  any  other  philosopher  of  antiquity. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  natural  repugnance  to  doctrines 
seeming  to  lower  the  nature  of  man,  Epicurus  and  his 
school  have  been  much  hated  and  abused ;  so  that  am,  Epi- 
curean has  come  to  mean  also  a  mere  votary  of  pleasure. 
See  2. 

I  know  it,  and  smile  a  hard-set  smile,  like  a  stoic,  or  like 
A  wiser  epicurean,  and  let  the  world  have  its  way. 

Termyson,  Maud,  iv.  4. 

2.  [cap.  or  I.  c]  A  votary  of  pleasure,  or  one 
who  pursues  the  pleasures  of  sense  as  the  chief 
good;  one  who  is  fond  of  good  living;  a  person 
of  luxurious  tastes,  especially  in  eating  and 
drinMng;  a  gourmet;  an  epicure. 

The  brotherhood 
Of  soft  Epicwreama  taught  —  if  they 
The  ends  of  being  would  secure,  and  win 
The  crown  of  wisdom  —  to  yield  up  their  souls 
To  a  voluptuous  unconcern. 

Wordsworthf  Excursion,  iii. 

Epicureanism  (ep'i-kii-re'an-izm),  n.  [<  Epi- 
curean +  -ism.']  1.  I'he  philosophical  system 
of  Epicurus,  or  attachment  to  his  doctrines,  es- 
pecially the  doctrine  that  pleasure  is  the  chief 
good  in  life. 

Epicureanism  had  indeed  spread  widely  in  the  empire, 
but  it  proved  little  more  than  a  principle  of  disintegra- 
tion or  an  apology  for  vice,  or  at  best  the  religion  of  tran- 
quil and  indifferent  natures  animated  by  no  strong  moral 
enthusiasm.  Lecky,  Burop.  Morals,  I.  184. 

2.  [?.  c]  Attachment  to  or  indulgence  in  lux- 
urious habits;  fondness  for  good  living.  See 
epicwre,  n.,  2. 

epicurelyt  (ep'i-kur-li),  adm.  [<  epicure  +  -ly^.'] 
Luxuriously.    Davies. 

His  horses  .  .  .  are  provendered  as  epicurely. 

Nashe,  Lenten  Stufle  (Harl.  Misc.,  VI.  179). 

epicureoust,  a.  [<  L.  Epicurem,  <  Gr.  'EiriKoi- 
petog,  <  'ETTj/coupof,  Epicurus.]    Epicurean. 

D.  Samson,  late  B.  of  Chichester,  and  now  the  double- 
faced  epiewremis  bite-sheepe  of  Co.  tich. 
Bp.  Gardiner,  True  Obedience,  Translator  to  the  Header. 


Epicycloid. 


epicurism  (ep'i-ktir-izm),  n.  [=  D.  epihwris- 
mus  =  G.  epikurdismtis  =  Dan.  epikwrwisme  = 
Sw.  ^kurism,  <  F.  ^icurisme  =  Sp.  Pg.  epicu- 
rismo  =  lt.  epicureismo,  <  L.  Epicunis,  Epicurus.  ] 

1.  [cop.  or  Z.c]  The  doctrine  of  EpicuruSj  that 
enjoyment,  or  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  in  life,  is 
the  chief  good;  Epicureanism. 

Infidelity,  or  modern  Deism,  is  little  else  but  revived 
Epicurei»m,  Sadducism,  and  Zendichism. 

Waterland,  Works,  Vni.  80. 

He  . . .  called  in  the  assistance  of  sentiment  to  refine  his 
enjoyments :  in  other  words,  all  his  philosophy  consisted 
in  epicurism.  Goldsmith,  Voltaire. 

2.  By  extension,  luxury  or  indulgence  in  gross 
pleasure ;  sensual  enjoyment ;  voluptuousness. 
See  epicure,  n.,  2. 

Epicurism,  and  lust 
Make  it  more  like  a  tavern  or  a  brothel. 

'  Shak.,  Lear,  i.  4. 

epicurize  (ep'i-Mr-iz),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  epi- 
cmigecl,  ppr.  epiewrieing.     [<  epicwre  +  -«>e.] 

1 .  To  be  or  become  Epicurean  in  doctrine ;  pro- 
fess the  doctrines  of  Epicurus. 

The  tree  of  knowledge  mistaken  for  the  tree  of  life,  .  .  . 
Epieuriiing  philosophy,  Antinomlan  liberty,  under  the 
pretence  of  free  grace  and  a  gospel  spirit. 

Cudwarth,  Sermons,  p.  87. 

2.  To  play  the  epicure ;  indulge  in  sensual  plea- 
sures; feast;  not. 

A  fellow  here  about  town,  that  epicurizes  upon  burning 
coals,  &  drinks  healths  in  scalding  brimstone. 

Marvell,  Works,  II.  60. 

epicycle  (ep'i-a-kl).  n.  [<  ME.  episick^  <  LL.  epi- 
eyclus,  <  Gfr.  kiriitvKiog,  epicycle,  <  im,  upon,  + 
(cw/cXof,  circle:  see  cycle.']  1.  -A  circle  moving 
upon  or  around  another  circle,  as  one  of  a  num- 
ber of  wheels  revolving  round  a  common  axis. 
See  epicycUo  train,  under  epicyclic.—  2.  In  the 
Ptolemaic  system  of  astronomy,  a  little  circle, 
conceived  for  the  explanation  of  planetary  mo- 
tion, whose  center  was  supposed  to  move  round 
in  the  circumference  of  a  greater  circle ;  a  small 
circle  whose  center,  being  fixed  in  the_  deferent 
of  a  planet,  was  supposed  to  be  carried  along 
with  the  deferent,  and  yet  by  its  own  peculiar 
motion  to  carry  the  body  of  the  planet  fastened 
to  it  round  its  proper  center.    Copernicus  also 
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made  use  of  epicycles,  which,  however,  were 
banished  by  Kepler. 

The  moone  moevyth  the  contrarie  from  othere  planetes 
as  in  hu'e  epieicle,  but  In  non  other  manere. 

Chaucer,  Astrolabe,  ii.  §  35. 

The  same  phsfenomena  in  astronomy  are  satisfied  by  the 

received  astronomy  of  the  diurnal  motion,  and  the  proper 

motions  of  the  planets,  with  their  eccentrics  and  epicycles. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  179. 

Tycho  hath  feigned  I  know  not  how  many  subdivisions 
of  epicycles  in  epieydes,  &o.,  to  calculate  and  express  the 
moon's  motion.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  297. 

Deferent  of  the  epicycle.    See  defereni. 
epicyclic  (ep-i-sik'lik),  a.     [<  epicycle  +*ie.'] 

Of  or  pertaining  to  an  epicycle Eplcyollo  train, 

in  meek.,  any  train  of  gearing  the  axes  of  the  wheels  of 
which  revolve  around  a  common  center.  The  wheel  at 
one  end  of  such  a  train,  if  not  those  at  both  ends,  is  al- 
ways concentric  with  the  revolving  frame. 
epicycloid  (ep-i-si'kloid),  n.  [<  G-r.  Inl,  upon, 
+  K.i)K%og,  a  circle,  -I-  elSog, 
form.  Cf.  epicycle  and  cy- 
cloid.] In  geom.,  a  curve 
generated  by  the  motion  of 
a  point  on  the  circumf  erenc  e 
of  a  circle  which  rolls  upon 
the  convex  side  of  a  fixed 
circle.    These  curves  were  invented  by  the 

Danish  astronomer  Roemer  in  1674 Hliptio 

epicycloid,  a  curve  of  the  fourth  order  traced  by  a  point 
in  the  plane  of  an  ellipse  which  rolls  upon  an  equal  fixed 
ellipse.—  Exterior  epicycloid,  an  epicycloid  proper,  op- 
posed to  an  interior  epicycloid,  which  is  a  hypocycloid. — 
Interior  epicycloid,  a  hypocycloid.— Parabolic  epi- 
cycloid, the  locus  of  a  point  upon  the  plane  of  a  para- 
bola which  rolls  upon  an  equal  fixed  parabola.—  Spieri- 
cal  epicycloid,  the  locus  of  a  point  on  the  plane  of  a 
circle  which  rolls  upon  another  circle  so  that  the  two 
planes  have  a  constant  inclination  to  each  other. 
epicycloidal  (ep"i-si-kloi'd.al)j  a.  [<  epioyoloid 
+  -al.]  In  the  form  of  an  epicycloid;  depend- 
ing upon  the 
properties  of 
the  epicycloid. 
—  Epicycloidal 
teeth,  teeth  for 
gearing  cut  in  the 
form  of  an  epi- 
cycloid. —  Eplcy- 

Epicycloidal  Teeth.  '  ClOldal  Wheel,   a 

wheel  or  ring  fixed 
to  a  framework,  toothed  on  its  inner  side,  and  having 
In  gear  with  It  another  toothed  wheel,  of  half  the  di- 
ameter of  the  first,  fitted  so  as  to  revolve  about  the  center 
of  the  latter.  It 
Is  used  for  con- 
verting circular 
into  alternate 
motion,  or  alter- 
nate into  circu- 
lar. While  the 
revolution  of  the 
smaller  wheel  is 
taking  place,  any 
point  whatever 
on  Its  circumfer- 
ence will  de- 
scribe a  straight 
line,  or  will 
pass  and  repass 
through  a  diame- 
ter of  the  circle, 
once  during  each 
revolution.      In 

practice    a    pis-  Epicycloidal  Wheel, 

ton-rod  or  other  ,    ,  ^ 

reciprocating  part  may  be  attached  to  any  pomt  on  the 
circumference  of  the  smaller  wheel.  _    _ 

epicyemate  (ep"i-si-e'mat),  a.  [<  Gr.  ETTi,  upon, 
-I-  laniiia,  an  embryo  (<  Kvdv,  be  pregnant),  +  -ate.] 
In  emhryot,  having  that  mode  of  development 
characteristic  of  Ichthyopsida,  or  fishes  and 
batrachians,  in  which  the  embryo  is  not  in- 
vaginated  in  the  blastodermic  vesicle,  but  re- 
mains superimposed  upon  a  large  yolk  inclosed 
by  the  vesicle:  the  opposite  of  endocyemate. 
J.  A.  Byder. 

epicyesis  (ep*i-si-e'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  eirl,  on, 
-f-  Kviiatc,  pregnancy,  <  laiecv,  be  pregnant.]  The 
quality  or  condition  of  an  epicyemate  embryo ; 
the  mode  of  development  of  the  embryo  in  low 
vertebrates,  which  iave  no  amnion  nor  aUan- 

tois.  ,  n     '  ' 

epicystotomy  (ep'i-sis-tot'o-mi),  n.  [<  Gr.  em, 
upon,  +  cystotomy.]  In  surg.,  the  high  or  su- 
prapubic operation  of  opening  the  urinary  blad- 

epideictic,  epideictical,  a.  See  epidicUc,  epi- 
aictical.  , ,  ,.,  „     ,   , 

epideistic  (ep^-de-is'tik),  a.  [<  Gr.  etti,  upon, 
%■  deisMc.]  Ultradeistic ;  with  rehgious  spirit 
or  purpose. 

The  German  expositions  were  essentially  scientific  and 
critical,  not  epideistic,  nor  intended  to  make  converts 

Westminster  Bev.,  CXXVII.  110. 

epidemic  (ep-i-dem'ik),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  epidemvs 
(<  Gr.  kTriSriiioq,  also  cm6^fiiog,  among  the  people, 
general,  epidemic,  <  evi,  upon,  +  6yfwg,  people), 
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+  -ic]  I.  a.  Common  to  or  affecting  a  whole 
people  or  a  great  number  in  a  community ;  gen- 
erally diffused  and  prevalent,  a  disease  is  said  to 
be  epidemic  in  a  community  when  it  appears  in  a  great 
number  of  cases  at  the  same  time  In  that  locality,  but  is 
not  permanently  prevalent  there.  In  the  latter  case  It  is 
said  to  be  endemic. 

Whatever  be  the  cause  of  this  epidemic  folly,  it  would 
be  unjust  to  ascribe  It  to  the  freedom  of  the  press. 
Warburton,  Divine  Legation,  Ded.  to  Freethinkers  (1738). 

A  dread  of  mad  dogs  is  the  epidemic  terror  which  now 
prevails.  Goldsmith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  Ixix. 

The  hint  becomes  the  more  significant  from  the  marked 
similarity  of  the  cholera-track  of  the  present  year  to  that 
which  has  on  former  occasions  been  followed,  after  a 
twelvemonth's  interval,  by  a  regular  invasion  of  epidemic 
cholera.  Saturday  Bev.,  Oct.  21, 1865. 

II,  m.  1.  A  temporary  prevalence  of  a  dis- 
ease throughout  a  community:  as,  an  epidemic 
of  smallpox. 

The  earlier  epidemics  of  malignant  cholera  which  visited 
Europe  were  believed  to  have  been  heralded  by  an  unusual 
prevalence  of  "fevers"  and  diarrhoeal  affections. 

■Quain,  Med.  Diet.,  p.  441. 

2.  The  disease  thus  prevalent. 

Those  dreadful  exterminating  epidemicks,  which,  in 
consequence  of  scanty  and  unwholesome  food,  in  former 
times  not  unf  requently  wasted  whole  nations. 

Burke,  On  Scarcity. 

epidemical  (ep-i-dem'i-kal),  a.  [<  epidemic  + 
-al]  Of  the  character  of  an  epidemic;  epi- 
demically diffused;  epidemic. 

These  vices  [luxury  and  intemperance]  are  grown  too 
Epidemical,  not  only  in  the  City  but  the  Countries  too. 
Stillingjleet,  Sermons,  I.  i. 

epidemically  (ep-i-dem'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  an 
epidemic  manner. 

epidemicalness  (ep-i-dem'i-kal-'nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  epidemic.  Bailey,  1727.   [Bare.] 

epidemiography  (ep-i-de-mi-og'rar-fi).  n.  [< 
Gr.  i-KiSfjiuoQ,  epidemic,  -t-  -ypafia,^  <  ypifeiv, 
write.]  A  treatise  on  or  description  of  epi- 
demic diseases. 

epidemiological  (ep-i-de''''mi-o-loj'i-kal),  a. 
[<  epidemiology  +  -ical.]  Pertaining  to  epi- 
demiology. 

epidemiologically  (ep-i-de'^mi-o-loj  'i-kal-i), 
adv.  In  an  epidemiological  manner. 

epidemiologist  (ep-i-de-mi-ol'6-jist),  n.  [<  epi- 
demiology +  4st.]  One  conversant  with  epi- 
demiology. 

epidemiolo^  (ep-i-de-mi-ol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr. 
emS^/j,iog,  epidemic,  +  -%oyia,  <  Myetv,  speak :  see 
-ology.]  The  science  of  epidemics;  the  sum 
of  human  knowledge  concerning  epidemic  dis- 

•  eases. 

epidemyt  (ep'i-dem-i),  n.  [Late  ME.  epydympe; 
<  Gr.  kmSTiiua,  prevalence  of  an  epidemic,  <  cirt- 
Sijfiog,  epidemic :  see  epidemic.]    An  epidemic. 

In  the  xix.  yere  of  this  CharlySj  ye  lande  of  Fraunce  was 
greuously  vexyd  with  the  plage  ipydymye,  of  which  syke- 
nesse  a  great  multitude  of  people  dyed. 

Fahya/n,  Chron.,  an.  1599. 

Epidendrum  (ep-i-den'drum),  n.  [NL.,  so 
called  from  their  growing  on  trees  (of.  Gr.  iiri^ 
SMpiog,  on  a  tree),  <  Gr.  cttc,  upon,  +  ShSpov,  a 
tree.]  Alarge  genus  of  orchids,  most  of  the  spe- 
cies of  which  are  epiphytic,  growing  on  trees. 
There  are  about  400  species,  confined  for  the  most  part  to 
the  tropics,  though  several  species  are  found  in  Florida. 
They  vary  much  in  habit,  but  the  stems  are  often  pseudo- 
bulbs,  bearing  strap-shaped,  leathery  leaves.  There  are 
many  species  in  cultivation  for  their  handsome  flowers. 

epiderm  (ep'i-dferm),  n.  [<  LL.  epidermis :  see 
epidermis.]    Same  as  epidermis. 

epidermal  (ep-i-der'mal),  a,  [<  epiderm  +  -al.] 
Relating  to  the  epidermis  or  scarf-skin;  cu- 
tioular;  exoskeletal.  Also,  rarely,  epiderma- 
toid,  epidermose,  epidermous,  epidermidal Epi- 
dermal tissue,  structure,  or  system,  in  hot.,  the 
simple  or  more  or  less  complex  structure  which  forms 
the  covering  of  plants,  including  cuticle,  epidermis,  baric, 
cork,  etc. 

epidermale  (ep''i-d6r-ma'le),  n. ;  pi.  epiderma- 
lia  (-li-a).  [NL.,  <  epidermis.  Cf.  epidermal.] 
A  sponge-spicule  on  the  outer  surface  with  free 
projecting  differentiated  ray  only.  F.  E.  Schulze. 

epidermatoid  (ep-i-der'mar-toid),  a.  _  [<  Gr.  eni,- 
depftarig,  equiv.  to  iiridepfiig,  epidermis,  +  eldog, 
form.]  1.  Same  as  epidermal  or  epidermic. —  2. 
Resembling  epidermis ;  having  some  character 
of  epiderm,  without  being  exactly  that  tissue. 
Also  epidermoid. 

epidermeous  (ep-i-d&r'me-us),  a.  [<  epiderm 
+  -ecus.]    Same  as  epidermic.     [Rare.] 

epidermic,  epidermical  (ep-i-d6r'mik,  -mi-kal), 
a.  [<  epiderm{is)  +  -ic,  -ical.]  Belonging  or 
relating  to  or  resembling  the  epidermis ;  cover- 
ing the  skin;  epidermal Epidermic  method,  a 

method  of  administering  medicinal  substances  by  applying 
them  to  the  skin.    Also  called  iatraiiptic  method. 
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epidermidal  (ep-i-d6r'mi-dal),  a.  [<  epider- 
mis (-id-)  +  -al.']  Same  as  epidermal  or  epider- 
mic.    [Rare.] 

epidermis  fep-i-dfer'mis),  )i.  [<  LL.  epidermis,  < 
&r.  iindcpiuq  (_-fud-),  tlie  outer  skin,<  iwi,  upon,  + 
depjxa,  skin.]  1.  In  anat.,  the  cuticle  or  scarf- 
skin;  the  non- vascular  outer  layer  of  the  skin. 
Its  outer  portions  usually  consist  of  ttattened  or  hardened 
cells  in  one  or  more  layers,  cohering  into  a  pellicle,  wliich 
readily  peels  off  and  is  constantly  being  shed  and  renewed. 
It  is  derived  from  the  epiblast,  and  is  entered  by  fine 
nerve-fibrils,  but  by  no  blood-vessels.  The  following  stra- 
ta are  recognized,  from  without  inward :  stratum  corneum, 
stratum  ^anulosum,  and  stratum  spinosum.  See  cuts 
under  skin  and  sweat-gland, 

2.  In  zool.,  broadly,  some  or  any  outermost  in- 
tegument or  tegumentary  covering  or  envelop 
of  the  body,  or  some  part  of  the  body :  a  term 
nearly  synonymous  with  exoskeleton.  Thus,  nails, 
claws,  hoofs,  horns,  seales,  feathers,  etc.,  consist  of  much 
thickened  or  otherwise  specialized  epidermis;  the  whole 
skin  which  a  snake  sheds  is  epidermis. 

3.  In  embryol.,  the  outermost  blastodermic 
membrane ;  the  ectoderm  or  epiblast,  which 
will  in  due  course  become  an  epidermis  proper. 
— 4.  In  coneh.,  specifically,  the  rind  or  peel 
covering  the  shell  of  a  moUusk;  the  external 
animal  integument  of  the  shell,  as  distinguished 
from  the  shell-substance  proper:  commonly 
found  as  a  tough,  fibrous,  or  stringy  dark-col- 
ored bark,  which  readily  peels  off  in  shreds. — 
5.  In  iot.,  the  outer  layer  or  layers  of  cells  cov- 
ering the  surfaces  of  plants. 

On  all  the  softer  parts  of  the  higher  plants  ...  we  find 
a  surface-layer,  differing  in  its  texture  from  the  paren- 
chyma beneath,  and  constituting  a  distinct  membrane, 
known  as  Epidermis.         W.  B.  Carpenter^  Micros.,  §  377. 

Also  epiderm. 

epidermization  (ep-i-d6r-mi-za'shgn),  n.  [< 
epidermis  +  -ation.}  In  swg.,  the  operation  of 
skin-grafting. 

epidermoid  (ep-i-der'moid),  a.  [<  Crr.  tmSep/ii^, 
epidermis,  -f-  eWof,  form.]  Same  as  epiderma- 
toid,  2. 

epidermomuscular  (ep-i-der-mo-mus'ka-lar), 
a.  [<  LL.  epidermis,  cuticle,  -I-  L.  musoulus, 
muscle,  +  -ar.2  Cutieular  and  contractile ; 
epidermal  and  muscular,  as  the  ectodermal 
cells  of  a  fresh-water  polyp,  Mydra.  See  reea- 
romuscular. 

epidermose  (ep-i-der'mos),  n.  and  a.     [<  epi- 
derm +  -ose.\    I.  n.  Same  as  ceratin. 
II.  a.  Same  as  epidermal. 

epidermous  (ep-i-d^r'mus),  a.  Same  as  epider- 
mal. 

epidictic,  epideictic  (ep-i-dik'tik,  -dik'tik),  a. 
[<  L.  epidieticus,  declamatory  (cf.  LL.  epidicti-' 
calis,  normal),  <  Gr.  iirideMTrndg,  fit  for  display- 
ing or  showing  off,  <  eKideiKvvvai,  display,  show, 
exhibit,  <  eiri,  upon,  +  SsiKviivat,  show,  point 
out.  Cf .  deictic,  apodictic.']  Demonstrative ; 
serving  for  exhibition  or  display:  applied  to 
that  department  of  oratory  which  comprises 
orations  not  aiming  directly  at  a  practical  re- 
sult, but  of  a  purely  rhetorical  character,  in 
deliberative  oratory  the  immediate  object  is  to  persuade 
the  assembly  to  adopt  or  to  deter  it  from  adopting  the 
measure  under  discussion ;  in  judicial  oratory  it  is  accusa- 
tion or  defense  of  the  person  under  trial ;  but  in  epidictic 
oratory  it  is  simply  the  treatment  of  a  subject  before  an 
audience  for  the  purpose  of  affording  pleasure  or  satisfac- 
tion. 

I  admire  his  [Junius's]  letters  as  fine  specimens  of  elo- 
quence of  that  kind  which  the  ancient  rhetoricians  de- 
nominated the  epidictic.  V.  Knox,  Winter  Evenings,  xxix. 
He  [Christ]  would  not  work  any  epideictic  miracle  at 
then?  bidding,  any  more  than  at  the  bidding  of  the  tempt- 
er. Farrar. 
For  Isokrates  Wagner  distinguishes  between  the  early 
period  of  work  for  the  courts  and  the  late  period  of  epi- 
deictic discourses.              Amer.  Jour.  PMlol.,  VIII,  332. 

epidictical,  epideictical  (ep-i-dik'ti-kal,  -dik'- 
ti-kal),  a.  [<  epidictic  +  -al.'\  Same  as  epi- 
dictic. 

epididymal  (ep-i-did'i-mal),  a.  [<  epididymis  + 
-al.']  Pertaining  to  the  epididymis :  as,  epididy- 
mal ducts ;  epididymal  tissues. 

epididymis  (ep-i-did'i-mis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  em- 
SiSv/il^,  epididymis,  <  em,  upon,  4-  SiSvjioi,  testi- 
cle, lit.  twin :  see  didymous.]  An  elongated  ob- 
long body  resting  upon  and  alongside  the  tes- 
ticle, mostly  enveloped  in  the  tunica  vaginalis. 
It  is  composed  of  a  convoluted  tube  20  feet  long,  ending  at 
the  lower  end,  or  globus  minor,  in  the  vas  deferens.  The  up- 
per portion,  or  globus  major,  is  formed  in  part  by  the  coil- 
ed  terminations  of  the  vasa  efferentia  of  the  testis,  which, 
12  to  20  in  number,  open  into  the  convoluted  canal. 

epididymitis  (ep-i-did-i-ml'tis),  11.  [NL.,  <  epi- 
didymis +  -itis.l  In  pathol.,  inflammation  of 
the  epididymis. 

epidiorite  (ep-i-di'o-rit),  n.  [<  Gr.  iwi,  upon,  + 
diorite.']  A  variety  of  diorite  which  contains 
fibrous  instead  of  compact  hornblende. 
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epidiorthosis  (ep-i-di-6r-th6'sis),  ».     [LL., 

<  Gr.  imdidpdaaig,  the  correction  of  a  previous 
expression,  <    kinSiopBovv,   correct   afterward, 

<  i-ivt,  upon,  after,  +  diopBom,  correct,  make 
straight:  see  diorthosis.']  In  rliet,  same  as 
epanorthosis. 

epidosite  (e-pid'o-sit),  n.  [<  Gr.  etriSomg,  a  giv- 
ing besides,  increase  (<  inidMrni,  give  besides : 
see  epidote),  +  -iie^.']  A  rock  composed  essen- 
tially of  the  mineral  epidote,  in  a  granular  con- 
dition, with  which  some  quartz  is  mixed.  The 
epidote  is  usually  of  a  bright  grass-green  color. 
Al«)  called  jjjstociie-rocfc. 

epidote  (ep'i-dot),  «.  [=  F.  epidote  (so  named 
by  Haiiy,  from  the  enlargement  of  the  base  of 
the  primary  in  some  of  the  secondary  forms),  < 
Gr.  as  if  *kinSoT6Q,  <  emSMvai,  give  besides,  give 
unto,  intr.  increase,  grow,  <  mi,  upon,  in  addi- 
tion, -H  SMvai,  give.]  A  common  mineral,  oc- 
curring in  prismatic  crystals  belonging  to  the 
monocUnic  system,  also  massive,  generally  of  a 
pistachio-green  color  and  of  a  vitreous  luster. 
It  is  a  silicate  of  aluminium,  iron,  and  calcium.  The  epi- 
dote group  of  minerals  includes,  besides  epidote  proper, 
the  manganese  epidote  piedmontite,  the  cerium  epidote 
allanite,  and  the  calcium  epidote  zoisite.  Epidote  is  also 
called  arendalit&  and  pistacite. 

epidotic  (ep-i-dot'ik),  a.  [<  epidote  +  -ic]  Per- 
taining to,  containing,  or  resembling  epidote. 

epidromia  (ep-i-dro'mi-a),  n,  [NL.,  <  Gr.  iiri- 
opofJ],  a  flux,  <  kiTiSpa/ielv,  run  to  or  upon,  <  eni, 
upon,  -f-  dpafislv,  2d  aor.,  run,  associated  with 
Tpix^iv,TviD.:  see  dromedary.']  In  pathol.,  aStas. 
of  humors,  particularly  of  blood,  to  any  part  of 
the  body. 

Epigsea  (ep-i-je'a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  iwiyawc,  a 
once  -  occurring 
dial,  form  (ro 
kiriyata,  the  parts 
on  or  near  the 
ground),  <  iwi, 
upon,  +  yaia, 
poet.  (dial.) 
form  of  yta,  y^, 
the  earth,  the 
ground :  see  efpi- 
geous.]  1.  A 
genus  of  erica- 
eeous  plants,  of 
two  species,  one 
a  native  of  Asia, 
the  other,  E.  re- 
pens,  the  well- 
known        May- 

.  fiower  or  trail- 
ing arbutus  of 
the  United 

States.     They  are  Tiailing  Arbutus  (Epigaa  rgpens). 

prostrate  or  creep- 
ing evergreens,  "with  fragrant  rose-colored  or  white  flow- 
ers appearing  in  early  spring.    Also  Epigea. 
2.  In  entom.,  a  genus  of  lepidopterous  insects. 
BUbner,  1816. 

epigseal,  epigeeous,  a.    See  epigeal,  epigeous. 

epigaster (ep-i-gas'ter), n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  cttj, upon, 
+  yaarrip,  belly.]  A  posterior  part  of  the  pep- 
togaster,  including  the  large  intestine  or  its 
equivalent,  as  the  colon,  esecum,  and  rectum; 
the  "hind-gut"  of  some  writers,  translating 
Hinterdarm  of  the  German  morphologists. 

epigastreeal  (ep"i-gas-tre'al),  a.  [<  epigas- 
trwum  +  -al.]     Same  as  epigastric. 

epigastraeum  (6p"i-gas-tre'um),  n.  [NL. :  see 
epigastrium.]     Same  as  epigastrium. 

epigastral  (ep-i-gas'tral),  a.  [<  epigaster  + 
-al.]  1.  In  anat.,  same  as  epigastric. — 2.  In 
biol.,  pertaining  to  the  epigaster  or  hind-gut. 

epigastrale  (ep"i-gas-tra'le),  ». ;  pi.  epigastra- 
lia  (-li-a).  [NL. :  see  epigastral.]  A  sponge- 
spicule  on  the  gastral  surface  with  free  differ- 
entiated ray  only.    F.  E.  Schulee. 

epigastralgia  (ep'i-gas-trarii^a),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  kTri.yaaTpi.ov,  epigastrium,  +  aAyos,  pain.]  In 
pathol.,  pain  at  the  epigastrium. 

epigastralia,  «.    Plural  of  epigastrale. 

epigastrial  (ep-i-gas'tri-al),  a.  [<  epigastrium 
+  -al.]     Same  as  epigas'iric. 

epigastric  (ep-i-gas'trik),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  km, 
upon,  -f-  yaariip,  stomach,  +  -ic]  I.  a.  Lying 
upon,  distributed  over,  orpertaining  to  the  abdo- 
men or  the  stomach.  Also,  rarely,  epigastrceal, 
epigastral,  epigastrial — Epigastric  artery,  (a)  Deep 
or  inferior,^  a  branch  of  the  external  iliac  distributed  to 
the  abdominal  walls.  (6)  Superjidal,  a  recurrent  branch 
of  the  femoral  supplying  the  abdominal  walls  below  the 
umbilicus,  (c)  Superior,  the  abdominal  branch  of  the  in- 
ternal mammary.— Epigastric  lobes  of  the  carapace  of 
a  brachyurous  crustacean,  an  anterior  subdivision  of  the 
complex  gastric  lobe.  See  cut  under  Brachyura. — Epi- 
gastric plexus.    See  plexus.— 'Epiea.stiio  region,  the 
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epigastrium,  a  region  of  the  abdomen.    See  abdominal 
regions,  under  addomimtl.— Epigastric  veins,  the  veins 
which  accompany  any  of  the  epigastric  arteries. 
II.  n.  An  epigastric  artery. 

epigastriocele  (ep-i-gas'tri-o-sel),  n.  [<  Gr. 
smyaarpiov,  epigastrium,  -)-  d/Ttv,  tumor.]  An 
abdominal  hernia  in  the  region  of  the  epigas- 
trium.   Also  epigastrocele. 

epigastrium  (ep-i-gas'tri-um),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
kwiydarpLOV,  the  region  of  the  stomach  from  the 
breast  to  the  navel  (all  below  being  the  iwoya- 
arpun),  >  E.  hypogastrium),  neut.  of  kniyaarpio^, 
over  the  belly,  <  iir/,  upon,  over,  -H  yaar^p, 
belly.]  1.  The  upper  and  median  part  of  the 
abdomen,  especially  of  its  surface,  or  that  part 
lying  over  the  stomach ;  the  epigastric  region, 
commonly  called  the  pit  of  the  stomach. — 3.  In 
entom.,  a  term  used  by  some  qf  the  older  ento- 
mologists for  the  lower  side  of  the  mesothorax 
and  metathorax  in  the  Coleoptera,  Hemiptera, 
and  Orthoptera. 
Also,  sometimes,  epigastrmum. 

epigastrocele  (ep-i-gas'tro-sel),  n.     Same  as 


Epigea,  «.     See  Epigma,  1. 

epigeal  (ep-i-je'al),  a.    [<  epige-ous  +  -al.]    1. 

Same  as  epigeous. — 3.  In  entom.,  living  near 

the  surface  of  the  ground,  as  on  low  herbs,  or 

on  mosses,  roots,  and  other  surface  vegetation. 

Also  epigceal. 

epigean  (ep-i-je'an),  a.  [<  epige-ous  +  -an.] 
Same  as  epigeous. 

epigee  (ep'i-je),  n.  [<  NL.  epigeum,  neut.  of 
epigeus,  <  Gr.  ewiyeiog,  on  or  of  the  earth :  see 
Epigcea.]    Same  us  perigee. 

epigene  (ep'i-jen),  a.  [(Cf.  Gr.  emyti4g,  grow- 
ing after -or  late,  <  ewcyiyveadac,  be  bom  aiter),  < 
Gr.  eizi,  upon,  -1-  -yevijc,  produced,  <  y/  "yev,  pro- 
duce: see -gen,  -gene.]  1.  Ingeol.,  formed  or 
originating  on  the  surface  of  the  earth:  op- 
posed to  hypogene :  as,  epigene  rocks. 
The  whole  epigene  army  of  destructive  agencies. 

Geikie,  Geol.  Sketches,  ii.  24. 

2.  In  crystal.,  foreign;   unnatural;    unusual: 
said  of  forms  of  crystals  not  natural  to  the  sub- 
stances in  which  they  are  found. 
epigenesis  (ep-i-jen'e-sis),  n.     [<  Gr.  Im,  upon, 
m  addition,  -f-  yiveaig,  generation:  see  genesis.] 

1 .  The  coming  into  being  in  the  act  or  process 
of  generation  or  reproduction ;  the  theory  or 
doctrine  of  generation  in  which  the  germ  is 
held  to  be  actually  procreated  by  the  parents, 
not  simply  expanded  or  unfolded  or  made  to 
grow  out  of  an  ovum  or  spermatozoon  in  which 
it  preexisted  or  had  been  preformed.  Thus,  in  its 
application  to  plants^  this  theory  maintains  that  the  em- 
bryo does  not  preexist  in  either  the  ovaiy  or  the  poUeni 
but  is  generated  by  the  union  of  the  fecundating  princi- 
ples of  the  male  and  female  organs.  In  zoology  the  doc- 
trine supplanted  the  theory  of  incasement  (see  iricase- 
ment),  as  held  by  both  the  animalculists  and  the  ovulista, 
and  may  be  considered  to  have  itself  "  incased"  the  germ 
of  all  modern  doctrines  of  ontogenetic  biogeny,  or  evolu- 
tion of  the  individual  from  preexisting  individuals.  The 
theory  was  promulgated  in  substance  in  17B9  by  C.  F.  Wolff, 
and  in  a  modified  form,  as  above,  is  the  doctrine  now  ac- 
cepted. 

More  coiTectly,  perhaps,  epigenesis  is  an  event  of  evo- 
lution, and  evolution  impossible  without  epigetiesis;  for 
evolution,  strictly  speaking,  is  the  unfolding  of  that  which 
lies  as  a  preformation  in  germ,  which  a  new  product  with 
new  properties  manifestly  does  not,  any  more  than  the 
differential  calculus  lies  in  a  primeval"  atom ;  while  epi- 
genesis signifies  a  state  that  is  the  basis  of,  and  the  causa- 
tive impulse  to,  a  new  and  more  complex  state. 

Maudsley,  Body  and  Will,  p.  170. 

2.  In  greoZ.,  same  as  metoJKorpfeisTO. — 8.  Inpo- 
thol. ,  an  accessory  symptom ;  a  new  symptom 
that  does  not  inficate  a  change  in  the  nature 
of  a  disease. 

epigenesist  (ep-i-jen'e-sist),  n.  [<  epigenes(is) 
+  -dst.]  One  who  supports  the  theory  of  epi- 
genesis. 

epigenetic  (ep'^i-je-nefik),  a.  [<  epigenesis, 
after  genetic]  Oi,  pertaining  to,  or  produced 
by  epigenesis. 

He  criticises  the  ideas  of  progress  and  of  the  unity  of 
history,  and  contends  for  an  epigenetic  as  distinguished 
from  an  evolutionary  view  of  the  origins  of  civilisation. 

Mind,  XII.  629. 

epigenetically  (ep^i-jf-nefi-kal-i),  adv.  In  an 
ejpigenetic  manner;  by  means  of  epigenesis. 

epigenic  (ep-i-jen'ik),  a.  [As  epigene  +  -to.] 
Originating  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

epigenous  (e-pij'e-nus),  a.  [As  epigene  +  -ous.] 
In  bot.,  growing  upon  the  surface  of  a  part,  as 
many  fungi  on  the  surface  of  leaves :  often  lim- 
ited to  the  upper  surface,  in  distinction  from  hy- 
pogenous. 

epigeous  (ep-i-je'us),  a.  [Also  written,  less  ex- 
actly, epigceous,  <  Gr.  Mystog  (dial,  iirlyaws),  on 
or  of  the  earth,  on  the  ground,  <  ewi,  upon,  + 


epigeous 

yia,  yv,  dial,  yala,  the  earth,  the  ground :   see 
Mpigiea.'l     1.  Growing  on  or  out  of  the  earth: 
as,  epigeous 'pl&nta. — 2.  Borne  above  ground  in 
germination,  as  the  cotyledons  of  beans,  etc. 
Also  epigeal,  epigean. 

epigeum  (ep-i-je'um),  n.  [NL.,  neut.  of  *epi- 
geus,  <  Grr.  eniyeiog,  on  the  earth:  see  epigeous.'\ 
Same  as  perigee. 

epiglot  (ep'i-glot),  n.    Same  as  epiglottis. 

epiglottic  (ep-i-glot'ik),  a.  [<  epiglottis  +  -ic] 
Situated  upon  the  glottis ;  specifically,  pertain- 
ing to  the  epiglottis. -Eplglottip  gland,  a  quantity 
of  areolar  and  adipose  tissue  situated  in  a  space  between 
tlie  pointed  base  of  the  epiglottis  and  the  hyo-epiglottid- 
ean  and  tliyro-hyoidean  ligaments.    It  is  not  a  gland. 

epi|;lottidean  (ep'^i-glo-tid'e-an),  a.    Same  as 


epiglottidei,  n.    Plliral  of  epiglotUdeus. 

epiglottides,  n.    Plural  of  ^glottis. 

epiglottideus  (ep"i-glo-tid'e-us),  n. ;  pi.  epiglot- 
tidei (-1).  [NL.,  <  epiglottis  (-id!-)  -1-  -e«s.]  A 
muscle  of  the  epiglottis.  Three  epiglottidei  are 
described  in  man,  named  thyro-epiglottideus,  and  aryteno- 
epiglottideus  superior  and  iriferior.  The  latter,  also  called 
Huton's  muscle  and  cwnpressor  sacculi  laryngis,  is  in  im- 
portant relation  with  the  sacculus  of  the  larynx. 

epiglottis  (ep-i-glot'is),  n,;  pi.  epiglottides  (-i- 
dez).  [<  NLj  epiglottis,  <  Attic  Gr.  kmyTMrng, 
common  Gr.  tntyvMaaig,  epiglottis,  <  ivi,  upon, 
-I-  yTujTTig,  y\(Malg,  glottis:  see  glotUs.']  1.  A 
valve-like  organ  which  helps  to  prevent  the 
entrance  of  food  and  drink  into  the  larynx  dur- 
ing deglutition,  in  man  the  epiglottis  is  of  oblong 
figure,  broad  and  round  above,  attached  by  its  nari'ow 
base  to  the  anterior  angle  of  the  upper  border  of  the  thy- 
roid cartilage  or  Adam's-apple,  and  also  to  the  hyoid  or 
tongue-bone,  and  the  tongue  itself;  its  ligaments  for  these 
attachments  are  the  thyro-epiglottic,  liyo-epiglottic,  and 
glosso-epiglottic,  the  latter  tliree  in  number,  forming  folds 
of  mucous  membrane.  The  muscles  of  the  epiglottis 
are  three,  the  thyro-epiglottideus  and  the  superior  and 
inferior  aryteno-epiglottideus.  Its  substance  is  elastic 
yellow  flbrocartilage,  covered  with  mucous  membrane 
continuous  with  tliat  of  the  fauces  and  air-passages.  In 
its  ordinary  state,  as  during  respiration,  the  epiglottis 
stands  upon  end,  uncovering  the  opening  of  the  larynx; 
dui'iug  the  act  of  deglutition  it  is  brought  backward  so 
as  to  protect  tliis  orifice.  Any  similar  structure  in  the 
lower  animals  receives  the  same  name.  See  cuts  under 
alimentary  and  mouth. 

2.  InPolyzoa,  same  as  epistoma. —  3.  laentom., 
same  as  epipharynx.—CvLSbion  or  tubercle  of  the 
epiglottis,  a  rounded  elevation,  covered  with  mucous 
membrane  of  a  bright-pinlc  color,  in  the  middle  line  be- 
low tile  bSL&e  of  the  epiglottis  and  above  the  rima  glottidis. 
<iumn;  Holden.—lDevvessOT  eplglottidis,  the  depressor 
of  the  epiglottis,  a  part  of  the  thyro-epiglottidean  muscle 
continued  on  to  the  margin  of  the  epiglottis. — Frenum 
eplglottidis  (bridle  of  the  epiglottis),  one  of  the  three 
folds  of  mucous  membrane,  or  glosso-epiglottic  ligaments, 
which  pass  between  the  epiglottis  and  the  tongue. 

epiglottohyoidean  (ep-i-glot"6-hi-oi'de-an),  a. 
[<  epiglottis  +  hyoid  +  -e-an.']  Pertaining  to  the 
epiglottis  and  to  the  hyoid  bone ;  hyo-epiglottic. 
epignathi,  n.  Plural  of  epignathus. 
epignathism  (e-pig'na-thizm),  n.  [<  epigna- 
thous  +  -ism.']  ■  The  state  or  condition  of  being 
epignathous ;  the  epignathous  structure  of  the 
bill  of  a  bird. 

Exhibited  in  the  intermaxillary  bone,  divested  of  the 
sheath  which  often  forms  a  little  overhanging  point,  but 
does  not  constitute  epignathism. 

Coues,  Key  to  N.  A.  Birds,  p.  101. 

epignathous  (e-pig'na-thus),  a.  [<  Gr.  etvI,  up- 
on, -I-  yvddog,  jaw.]  In  or- 
Mi*A., hook-billed;  having 
the  end  of  the  upper  man- 
dible deourved  over  and 
beyond  that  of  the  lower 
one,  as  a  bird  of  prey, 
parrot,  petrel,  or  gull. 

With  reference  to  the  rela- 
tion of  the  tips  of  the  mandi- 
bles to  each  other ;  (1)  the  upper  mandible  overreaches 
tlie  under,  and  is  deflected  over  it ;  (2)  the  under  man- 
dible extends  beyond  the  upper ;  (3)  the  two  meet  at  a 
point ;  (4)  the  points  of  the  mandibles  cross  each  other. 
I  propose  to  call  these  conditions  epignathous,  hypogna- 
tlious,  paragnatlious,  and  metagnathous  respectively. 

Coues,  Proo.  Phila.  Acad.  Nat.  Soi.,  1869,  p.  213. 

epignathus  (e-pig'na-thus),  n.;  pi.  epignathi 
(-thi).  [NL.,  <Gr.  iwi,  upon,  +  yvMog,  jaw.] 
In  teratol,  an  amorphous  aeardiac  monster  con- 
nected with  the  jaw  of  the  twin  fetus. 

epigonal  (e-pig'6-nal),  a.  [<  Gr.  kirl,  upon,  + 
yoi«7,  the  seed,  +'-al.']  Borne  upon  or  beside  the 
germ-gland:  applied  to  a  special  thickened  part" 
of  the  tissue  of  the  genital  ridge  in  the  embryos 
of  some  fishes,  as  that  part  which  is  not  modi- 
fled  into  a  germ-gland  or  an  ovary. 

epigonation  (ep"i-g6-na'ti-on),  n. ;  pi.  epigona- 

*>«  (-sha).     [<  MGr.'  ETriyovdTioi>  (cf .  Gr.  emyma- 

'■^f,  a  garment  reaching  to  the  knee),  <  Gr.  snl, 

ipon,  to,  +  ydvv  =  E.  Icnee.]    In  the  Gr.  Oh., 
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one  of  the  episcopal  vestments,  consisting  of 
a  piece  of  brocade  or  some  other  stiflE  mate- 
rial shaped  Uke  a  rhomb  or  lozenge,  and  worn 
on  the  right  side  at  or  below  the  knee,  hang- 
ing by  one  of  its  angles  from  the  zone  or  gir- 
dle. The  other  three  angles  have  tassels  attached  to 
them,  and  it  is  embroidered  with  a  cross  or  other  orna- 
mentation. As  late  as  the  eighth  century,  and  in  some 
places  as  late  as  the  eleventh,  a  handkerchief  or  napkin 
(the  encheirion,  which  see)  was  worn  in  a  similar  manner, 
as  it  still  is  in  the  Armenian  Church,  and  the  epigonation 
is  probably  a  more  modern  form  of  this.  Accordingly, 
some  writers  connect  this  vestment  with  the  towel  (\ep- 
Tiov)  with  which  Clirist  girded  himself  before  washing  the 
disciples'  feet.    John  xiii.  5. 

Attached  to  the  .  .  .  [zone],  on  the  right  side,  the  Bishop 
wears  an  ornament .  .  .  termed  the  epigonation;  itis  .  . . 
made  of  brocade,  or  some  other  stiff  material,  a  tassel 
being  attached  to  the  lower  comers.  This  was  at  first, 
like  the  Latin  maniple,  a  mere  handkerchief. 

J.  M.  Neale,  Eastern  Church,  i.  311. 

epigonel  (ep'i-gon),  n.  [<  Gr.  ewiyovog,  bom 
after,  one  born  after,  in  pi.  offspring,  succes- 
sors, posterity,  <  eTrt,  upon,  -^  -yovog,  <  -^  *ysv, 
bear,  produce :  see  -gen,  -gene.]  One  bom  af- 
ter; a  successor  or  heir. 

These  writers  [Malthus,  Eicardo,  Senior,  James  Mill, 
and  John  Stuart  Mill]  contributed  various  parts  of  that 
economic  system  wliich  the  epigones  in  political  economy 
contemplate  with  awe  and  admiration  as  something  not 
to  be  questioned. 

R.  T.  Ely,  Past  and  Present  of  Pol.  Econ.,  p.  9. 

epigone^  (ep'i-gon),  n.  [<  NL.  epigonium.] 
bame  as  epigonium. 

epigonia,  ».  Plural  (a)  of  epigonion,  and  (6)  of 
epigonium. 

epigonion  (ep"i-go-ni'on),  n. ;  pi.  epigonia  (-a). 
[<  Gr.  ETnydveiov  (see  def.),  <  'Eiriyovog,  a  person 
so  named,  lit.  after-born :  see  epigone^.]  An 
ancient  lyre  with  forty  strings,  named  from  its 
Greek  inventor,  Epigonos.  •  The  date  of  the  in- 
vention is  uncertain. 

epigonium  (ep-i-go'ni-um), «.;  -pi.  epigonia  (-a,). 
[NL.,<  Gr.  eiri,  upon,  -f-  yoj'^,the  seed.]  In  He- 
paticrn,  the  old  arehegonium,  which  after  fer- 
tilization forms  a  membranous  bag  inclosing 
the  young  capsule :  same  as  ealyptra.  It  is  rup- 
tured as  the  capsule  elongates.  Also  epigone. 
[Not  in  use.] 

epigram  (ep'i-gram),  n.  [Formerly  epigramm^; 
<  P.  4pigramme  =  Sp.  epigrama  =  Pg.  It.  epi- 
gramma  —  G.  epigramm  =  Dan.  Sw.  epigram,  < 
L.  epigramma,  <  Gr.  £iriypafi/ia{T-),  an  inscrip- 
tion, an  epigram,  an  epitaph,  <  emyp&feiv,  in- 
scribe: see  epigraph.]  1.  In  Gr.  lit.,  a  poeti- 
cal inscription  placed  upon  a  tomb  or  public 
monument,  as  upon  the  face  of  a  temple  or 
public  arch.  The  term  was  afterward  extended  to  any 
little  piece  of  verse  expressing  with  precision  a  delicate 
or  ingenious  thought,  as  the  pieces  in  the  Greek  Anthology. 
In  Roman  classical  poetry  the  term  was  somewhat  Indis- 
criminately used  to  designate  a  short  piece  in  verse ;  but 
the  works  of  Catullus,  and  especially  the  epigrams  of  Mar- 
tial, contain  a  great  number  with  the  modern  epigram- 
matic character. 

This  Epigramme  is  but  an  inscription  or  writting  made 

as  it  were  vpon  a  table,  or  in  a  windowe,  pr  vpon  the  wall 

or  mantel!  of  a  chimney  in  some  place  of  common  resort. 

Puttmham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  43. 

Probably  the  first  application  of  the  newly  adapted  art 
[engraving  words  on  stone  or  metal]  was  in  dedicatory  in- 
scriptions or  epigrams,  to  use  this  word  in  its  original 
sense.  C.  T.  Newton,  Art  and  Archseol.,  p.  100. 

Hence — 3.  In  a  restricted  sense,  a  short  poem 
or  piece  in  verse,  which  has  only  one  subject, 
and  finishes  by  a  witty  or  ingenious  turn  of 
thought;  hence,  in  a  general  sense,  an  inter- 
esting thought  represented  happily  in  a  few 
words,  whether  verse  or  prose ;  a  pointed  or 
antithetical  saying. 

The  qualities  rare  in  a  bee  that  we  meet 

In  an  epigram  never  should  fail ; 
The  body  should  always  be  little  and  sweet. 
And  a  sting  should  be  left  in  its  tail. 

Trans,  /j'om  Latin  (author  unknown). 

From  the  time  of  Martial,  indeed,  the  epigram  came  to 
be  characterized  generally  by  that  peculiar  point  or  sting 
which  is  now  looked  for  in  a  French  or  English  epigram ; 
and  the  want  of  this  in  the  old  Greek  compositions  doubt- 
less led  some  minds  to  think  them  tame  and  tasteless. 
The  true  or  the  best  form  of  the  early  Greek  epigram  does 
not  aim  at  wit  or  seek  to  produce  surprise.    Lord  Neaves. 

epigramist,  epigrammist  (ep'i-gram-ist),  n. 
[=  Sp.  epigramista  =  It.  epigramista;  as  epi- 
gram+-4st.]  SameasepigrammaUst.  [Rare.] 
The  epigrammist  [Martial]  speaks  the  sense  of  their 
drunken  principles.  Jer.  Taylor,  Holy  Dymg,  i.  2. 

epigrammatarian  (ep-i-gram-a-ta'ri-an),  n. 
[<  L.  epigramma{t-),  epigram,  +  -arian.]  An 
epigrammatist.    Bp.  Sail,  Satires,  I.  ix.  29. 

epigrammatic  (ep"i-gra-mat'ik),  a.  [=  F. 
4pigrammatique  =  Sp.  epigramdtieo  =  Pg.  It. 
epigrammatieo  (cf.  D.  G.  epigrammatisch  = 
Dan.  Sw.  epigrammaMsh),  <  LL,  epigrammaticus, 


epigraphic 

<  LGr.  ciriypa/i/iaTiKd;,  <  Gr.  ETriypa/i/iair-),  epi- 
gram: see  epigram,]  1.  Dealing  in  epigrams ; 
speaking  or  writing  in  epigram :  as,  an  epigram- 
matic yoet. —  2.  Suitable  to  epigrams ;  belong- 
ing to  epigrams ;  having  the  quality  of  an  epi- 
gram; antithetical;  pointed:  as,  epigrammatic 
style  or  wit. 

Those  remarkable  poems  have  been  undervalued  by  crit- 
ics who  have  not  understood  their  natm'C.  They  have  no 
epigram/matio  point.  Macaulay. 

epigrammatical  (ep"i-gra-mat'i-kal),  a.  [<  epi- 
grammatic +  -al.]    Same  as  epigrammatic. 

Our  good  epigrammatical  poet,  old  Godfrey  of  Winches- 
ter, thinketh  no  ominous forespeaking  to  lie  in  names. 

Camden. 
Had  this  old  song  ["Chevy  Chase  "]  been  filled  with  epi- 
grammatical turns  and  points  of  wit,  it  might  perhaps 
have  pleased  the  wrong  taste  of  some  readers. 

Spectator,  No.  74. 

epigrammatically  (ep"i-gra-mat'i-kal-i),  adv. 
In  an  epigrammatic  manner  or  style ;  tersely 
and  pointedly. 

It  has  been  put  epigrammaticaUy,  that  formerly  nobody 
in  Oxford  was  married  except  the  heads,  but  that  now  the 
heads  are  the  only  people  who  remain  unmarried. 

Contemporary  Rev,,  LI,  611. 

epigrammatism  (ep^i-gram'a-tizm),  n.  [<  epi- 
grammat-io  4-  -ism.]  The  iise  of  epigrams ; 
epigrammatical  character. 

The  latter  [derivation]  would  be  greedily  seized  by  nine 
philologists  out  of  ten,  for  no  better  cause  tlian  its  epi- 
grammatism. Poc,  Marginalia,  Ixvii. 

epigrammatist  (ep-i-gram'a-tist),  n.  [=  P. 
epigrammatiste  =  Sp.  epigramatista  =  Pg.  It. 
epigrammatista,  <  LL.  epigrammatista,  <  LGr. 
ETTiypa/i/iaTcaT^g,  <  Gr.  Eiriypa/i/xaTt^Ew,  write  an 
epigram:  see  epigrammatize.]  One  who  com- 
poses epigrams  or  writes  epigrammatically. 
The  conceit  of  the  ejngrammatist.  Fuller. 

Among  the  buffoon  poets  of  this  age  is  also  to  be  reckoned 
John  Hey  wood,  styled  the  epigrammatist,  from  the  six  cen- 
turies of  epigrams,  or  versified  jokes,  which  form  a  remark- 
able portion  of  his  worlis.      Craik,  Hist,  Eng,  Lit.,  I.  431. 

epigrammatize  (ep-i-gram'a-tiz),  v.  t.;  pret. 
and  pp.  epigrammaHzed,  ppr!  epigrammatizi7ig. 
[=F. epigrammatiser,<.  Gr.  EwiypafifiaTl^etv,  write 
an  epigram,  <  Emypa/i/ia(T-),  an  epigram:  see  epi- 
gram.] To  represent  or  express  by  epigrams ; 
write  epigrammatically. 

epigrammatizer  (ep-i-gram'a-ti-zer),  ».  One 
who  composes  epigrams,  or  who  writes  epi- 
grammatically; an  epigrammatist. 

He  [Pope]  was  only  the  condenser  and  epigrammatizer  of 
Bolingbroke  —  a  very  fitting  St.  John  for  such  a  gospel. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  416. 

epigrammist,  «.    See  epigramist. 

epigraph  (ep'i-graf ),  n.  [=  p.  digraphs  =  Sp. 
epigrctf'e  =  Pg.  epigraphe  =  It.  epigrafe,  <  NL. 
epigraphe,  <  Gr.  E-ntypaipfj,  an  inscription,  <  etti- 
ypafstv,  write  upon,  inscribe,  <  eitI,  upon,  +  ypd- 
(jieiv,  write.  Gt.  epigram.]  1.  An  inscription  cut 
or  impressed  on  stone,  metal,  or  other  perma- 
nent material,  as  distinguished  from  a  writing 
in  manuscript,  etc.;  specifically,  in  arcliceol., 
a  terse  inscription  on  a  building,  tomb,  monu- 
ment, or  statue,  denoting  its  use  or  appropria- 
tion, and  sometimes  incorporated  in  its  scheme 
of  ornamentation. 

Dr.  Meret,  a  learned  man  and  Library  Keeper,  shew'd 
me  .  .  .  the  statue  and  epigraph  under  it  of  that  renown- 
ed physitian  Dr.  Harvey,  discoverer  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood.  •   Evelyn,  Diary,  Oct.  3, 1662. 

2.  A  superscription  or  title  at  the  beginning 
of  a  book,  a  treatise,  or  a  part  of  a  book. — 3. 
In  lit.,  a  citation  from  some  author,  or  a  sen- 
tence framed  for  the  purpose,  placed  at  the 
commencement  of  a  work  or  of  one  of  its  sepa- 
rate divisions ;  a  motto. 

Leave  here  the  pages  with  long  musing  curled, 
And  write  me  new  my  future's  epigraph. 

Mrs.  Browning. 

epigraph  (ep'i-graf),  v.  t.  [<  epigraph,  n.]  To 
msoribe  an  epigraph  on. 

Also  a  paper  epigraphed:  "Lo  que  dijo  J.  B.  Plata  a 
Don  Juan  de  Indiaquez,  24  June,  1686." 

Motley,  United  Netherlands,  I.  626, 

epigrapher  (e-pig'ra-f6r),  n.  Same  as  epigra- 
phist. 

It  is  a  new  doctrine  that  the  most  meritorious  fleld- 
work  will  make  a  man  a  linguist,  an  epigrapher,  and  an 
historian.  Contemporary  Bev.,  LI.  662. 

epigraphic  (ep-i-graf 'ik),  a.  [=  P.  ^igra- 
phique  =  Pg.  epigraphico  =  It.  epigrafico,  <  NL. 
epigraphicus,  <  epigraphe,  epigraph:  see  epi- 
graph.] Of,  pertaining  to,  or  bearing  an  epi- 
graph or  inscription ;  of  or  pertaining  to  epig- 
raphy. 

The  epigraphic  adjuration  "Siste,  viator." 

Saturday  Rev. 


epigraphic 

It  [the  Arabic  of  Mohammed]  was  the  peculiar  dialect 
of  the  tribes  near  Mecca,  and  up  to  the  present  no  epi- 
grapMc  monument  anterior  to  the  sixth  century  of  o>ir  era 
has  attested  its  existence.  Contemporary  Rev.,  XLIX.  144. 

The  authority  of  the  epigraphic  monuments,  as  briefly 
given  above,  is  thus  placed  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
authority  of  the  Homeric  text  as  understood  by  Meyer. 
Amer.  Jour.  Philol.,  VI.  420. 
epigraphical  (ep-i-graf  i-kal),  a.  [<  epigraphic 
+  -al.]  Of  tlie  character  of  an  epigraph :  epi- 
graphic. 

Verses  never  intended  for  such  a  purpose  [inscription 
on  a  monument,  etc.],  but  assuming  for  artistic  reasons 
the  epigraphical  ioTia.  Encyc.  Brit,,  VIII.  477. 

epigrapMcally  (ep-i-graf'i-kal-i),  adv.     Con- 
siderea  as  an  epigraph ;  in  tLe  manner  of  an 
epigraph. 
.Bpigraphically  of  the  same  age. 

Isaac  Taylor,  The  Alphabet,  1. 133. 

epigraphies  (ep-i-graf 'iks),  n.  [PL  of  epigraph- 
ic: see  -dcs.l  The  science  of  inscriptions ;  epig- 
raphy. 

epigraphist  (e-pig'ra-fist),  n.  [<  epigraph(y)  + 
-is*.]    One  versed  iii  epigraphy. 

We  shall  acquire  a  long  series  of  inscriptions  for  the 
epigraphist.  Quarterly  Rev.,  CXXVII.  80. 

The  post  of  epigraphist  to  the  Government  of  India, 
held  till  lately  by  Mr.  Fleet,  may  be  speedily  revived. 

Athenceum,  No.  3076. 

epigraphy  (e-pig'ra-fi),  n.  [=  F.  ipigraphie  = 
it.  epigrafia,  K  NLV  epigraphia,  <  Gr.  kirvypaipr], 
an  epigraph:  see  epigraph."]  The  study  or 
knowledge  of  epigraphs ;  that  branch  of  know- 
ledge wmch  deals  with  the  deciphering  and  ex- 
planation of  inscriptions;  epigraphies.  Epigra- 
phy is  a  science  ancillary  to  philology,  archaeology,  and 
history.  It  is  principally  and  properly  devoted  to  the 
consideration  of  inscriptions  in  the  strict  sense — that  is, 
texts  cut,  engraved,  or  impressed  upon  stone,  bronze,  or 
other  material  more  or  less  rigid  and  durable,  or  one 
capable  of  becoming  so,  such  as  clay.  Qra^ti,  or  texts 
consisting  of  characters  incidentally  scratched  on  a  wall, 
etc.,  and  dipinti,  in  which  the  characters  are  painted,  not 
carved,  are  for  convenience'  sake  also  classed  as  inscrip- 
tions. On  the  other  hand,  the  study  of  the  lettering 
(legends,  etc.)  on  coins  belongs  to  numismatics. 

In  England  the  new  science  of  Greek  epigraphy,  which 
may  be  said  to  deal  with  the  chronological  and  geograph- 
ical classification  of  Greek  inscriptions,  has  found  few  fol- 
lowers. •  Isaac  Taylor,  The  Alphabet,  II.  2. 

epigynous  (e-pij'i-nus),  a.  [<  Gr.  inl,  upon,  -I- 
ymfi,  a  woman  (in  mod.  hot. 
a  pistil),  -I-  -otM.]  In  hot., 
growing  upon  the  top  of  the 
ovary,  or  seeming  to  do  so, 
as  the  corolla  and  stamens 
of  the  cranberry. 
Epihippus  (ep-i-hip'us),  «. 

Epigiroous  stamens  and     [NL.,  X  Gl'.  tlti,  UpOn,  +  "m- 

5SJ^„ri?r,%1?^*'"-  ™f,l'orse.]     A  genus  off  OS- 
sil  horses  from  the  Upper 
Eocene  of  North  America,  having  four  toes  in 
front  and  three  behind.     Marsh,  1877. 

epihyal  (ep-i-hi'al),  a.  and  «.  [<  Gr.  ini,  upon, 
+  hy(oid),  q.  v.','  +  -01.1  I,  a.  Pertaining  to 
one  of  the  pieces  of  the  hyoidean  arch :  as,  an 
epihyal  bone  or  ligament,  in  the  human  subject 
the  ligament  which  connects  the  so-called  styloid  process 
of  the  temporal  bone  with  the  so-called  lesser  cornu  of 
the  hyoid  bone  is  an  epihyal  structure. 

II.  11.  In  anat.  and  zool.,  one  of  the  pieces  of 
the  hyoidean  arch ;  one  of  the  elements  of  the 
second  postoral  visceral  arch ;  a  bone  inter- 
vening between  the  stylohyal  and  the  cera- 
tohyal,  represented  ii^the  human  subject  by 
the  stylohyoid  ligament,  but  of  usual  occur- 
rence as  a  bone  in  other  mammals. 

epiklesis,  ».     See  epiclesis. 

epikyt,  ».  [<  ML.  epikeia,  prop,  epieoia,  <  Gr. 
eTTteliceM,  reasonableness,  equity,  as  opposed  to 
strict  law,  <  eTnem^Q,  fitting,  reasonable,  <  ctt/, 
upon,  +  ekdf,  likely,  reasonable.]  Equity,  as 
opposed  to  strict  law. 
I  am  provoked  of  some 
to  condemn  this  law,  but 
I  am  not  able,  so  it  be 
but  for  a  time,  and  upon 
weighty  considerations, 
.  .  .  for  avoiding  disturb- 
ance in  the  common- 
wealth such  an  epiky  and 
moderation  may  be  used 
in  it. 

Latimer,  Sermons  and 
(Remains,  I.  182. 

epilabrum  (ep-i-la'- 
brum),  n.;  pi.  epila- 
hra  (-bra).  [NL. 
(Packard;  1883),  <Gr. 
eTTi,  upon,  +  L.  la- 
brum,  Up:  see  la- 
hrum.']      In    Myria- 


Ladybird  (E^i- 
lachna  borealts), 
slightly  enlaiged. 
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the  protomala  or  so-called  mandible  attached 
to  its  outer  edge. 

What  we  have  for  brevity  called  the  epilabra  are  the 
laminae  f ulcientes  labri  of  Meinert. 

A.  S.  Packard,  Proo.  Amer.  Pbilos.  Soc,  XXI.  198. 

Epilachna  (ep-i-lak'na),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  CTri, 
above,  +  Mxtm,  woolly  hair.]  A  genus  of 
cryptotetramerous  coleopter- 
ans,  of  the  family  Coccinellidw, 
or  ladybirds,  forming  with  a  few 
others  the  group  of  phytopha- 
gous or  vegetable-feeding  Coc- 
cinellidcB,  the  rest  of  the  family 
being  insectivorous.  The  distin- 
guishing character  of  the  group  is  the 
form  of  the  mandibles,  which  are  ai'med 
with  several  teeth  at  the  tip.  The  spe- 
cies of  Upilachna  are  very  numerous,  especially  in  the 
tropical  zone ;  they  are  comparatively  large,  very  convex, 
and  hairy  above,  whence  the  name.  B.  borealis  (Kirby)  is 
very  abundant  in  southern  parts  of  the  United  States,  and 
is  often  injurious  to  cultivated  plants,  especially  squashes. 
It  is  of  a  honey-yellow  color,  with  black  spots.  E.  glo- 
bosa  and  E.  undenmmaculata  are  European  species. 

epilate  (ep'i-lat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  epilated, 
ppr.  epilating.  [<  L.  as  if  *epilatus,  pp.  of  *epi- 
lare  (>  ^-  ^iler,  deprive  of  hair),  <  L.  e,  out, 
+  pil-us,  a  hair  Qpilare,  deprive  of  hair).  Cf. 
depilate.']  To  deprive  of  hair;  eradicate  (hair). 
I  have  by  epilating  such  hairs  [white]  and  stimulating 
the  part  succeeded  in  replacing  them  by  a  vigorous  growth 
of  natural  coloured  hairs.         N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  II,  298. 

epilation  (ep-i-la'shon),  n.  [=  F.  Epilation;  as 
epilate  +  -io».]    Eradication  of  hair. 

epilepsia  (ep-i-lep'si-a),  n.  [LL.]  Same  as  epi- 
lepsy. 

epilepsy  (ep'i-lep-si),  n.  [=  D.  G.  epilepsie  = 
Dan.  Sw.  epilepsi  =  P..  &pilepsie  =  Pr.  epilepsia, 
epilemcia.epilenoia  =  Bp-  Pg.  epilepsia  =  It.  epi- 
lessia,^Ijtj.  epilepsia,K  GrT.  miAT/rpta, also  eTriXTiijiic, 
epilepsy,  lit.  a  seizure,  <  'mi%anjia.vuv,  seize 
upon,  <  inl,  upon,  +  Aaji^aveiv,  hz^dv,  take, 
seize.  Cf.  catalepsy.]  A  disease  of  the  brain 
characterized  by  recurrent  attacks  of  (o)  loss 
of  consciousness  with  severe  muscular  spasm 
(major  attack),  or  (6)  loss  of  consciousness  at- 
tended with  little  or  no  muscular  disturbance, 
or,  rarely,  slight  muscular  spasm  without  loss 
of  consciousness  {minor  attack). 
My  lord  is  fallen  into  an  epilepsy  ; 
Th\a  is  his  second  Ht;  he  had  one  yesterday. 

Shak.,  Othello,  Iv.  1. 
Cortical  epilepsy,  epilepsy  dependent  on  disease  of  the 
cerebral  cortex.— Epilepsy  of  the  retina,  a  temporary 
anemic  condition  of  the  retina  which  has  been  observed 
during  an  epileptiform  attack. — Peripheral  epilepsy, 
epilepsy  which  seems  to  be  produced  by  a  peripheral  le- 
sion.— Toxic  epilepsy,  epilepsy  induced  by  toxic  sub- 
stances in  the  blood. 

epileptic  (ep-i-lep'tik),  a.  and  n.  [=E.  Spilep- 
tique  =  Sp.  epil^Uco  =  Pg.  epilepUco  =  It.  epi- 
lettico  (cf.  D.  G.  epileptisch  =  Dan.  Sw.  epilep- 
tisk),  <  LL.  epilepticus,  <  Gr.  kwiAipzTiKdg,  <  i%l- 
TtijfiC  (tmX/iTTT-),  epilepsy:  see  epilepsy.]    I.  a. 

1 .  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  epilepsy. 
Besides  madness,  and  (what  are  so  nearly  allied  to  it) 

epileptic  fits,  I  know  of  no  distemper  that  the  ancients  as- 
cribed to  possession:  unless^  perhaps,  fits  of  apoplexy. 

Farmer,  Demoniacs  of  Kew  Testament,  i.  §  5. 

As  a  piece  of  magnificent  invective,  [Victor  Hugo's]  Les 

Chfttiments  is  undoubtedly  a  powerful  work.  ...   It  is 

written  in  a  transport  of  rage  which  is  almost  epilmitvi  in 

its  strength.  Edinlmrgh  Rev.,  CLXIII.  166. 

2.  Affected  with  epilepsy. 

A  plague  upon  your  epileptic  visage  I 
Smile  you  my  speeches,  as  I  were  a  fool? 

Shak.,  Lear,  ii.  2. 
Epileptic  aura.    See  aura^. 
II.  n.  One  affected  with  epilepsy. 
Epileptics  are  very  often  found  to  have  had  a  father  or 
mother  attacked  with  some  nervous  disorder. 

Qu,ain,  Med.  Diet.,  p.  445. 

epileptical  (ep-i-lep'ti-kal),  a.  Same  as  epi- 
lepHc. 

Prescribing  it  to  one  who  was  almost  daily  assaulted 
with  epileptical  fits.  .  Boyle,  Works,  II.  223. 

epileptically  (ep-i-lep'ti-kal-i),  adv.  In  connec- 
tion with  or  in  consequence  of  epilepsy ;  caused 
by  epilepsy. 

We  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  there  are  on  record 
many  homicides  committed  by  epileptically  insane  per- 
sons. E.  C.  Marm,  Psychol.  Med.,  p.  483. 


Head  of  Scolopendra.  from  below 
(magnified),  showing  the  epilabrum, 
the  protomala  with  its  cardo  ( Card), 
and  stipes  {St) ;  Ant,  antenna. 


poda,  a,  transverse  selerite,  broader  than  long, 
flanking  the  labrum,  and  having  the  cardo  of 


epileptiform  (ep-i-lep'ti-f 6rm),  a.  [=  P.  4pilep- 
tiforme,  (.  Gr.  kw'ihf^LQ  (kmTiifKT-),  epilepsy,  +  L. 
forma,  form,]    Kesembling  epilepsy. 

A  man  long  subject  to  very  limited  epileptiform  seizures 
may  at  length  have  seizures  beginning  in  the  same  way, 
and  becoming  universal ;  but  these  are  not  epileptic  seiz- 
ures, they  are  only  more  severe  epileptiform  seizures. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXV.  179. 

epileptogenic  (ep-i-lep-to-jeu'ik),  a.  [As  epi- 
leptogen-ous  +  -ie.]  (Hving  rise  to  epilepsy  or 
to  an  epileptic  attack. 


EpimachinsB 

epileptogenous  (ep*i-lep-toj'e-nus),  a.  [<  Qr. 
ewDnpTTo(,  suffering  from  epilepsy  (see  epiUpsy),, 
+  -yev^g,  producing:  see  -genous.]  Giving nse 
to  epilepsy. 

Basilar  motor  centers  [of  the  brain]  may  acquire  th& 
epileptogenous  property.         Alien,  and  Neurol.,  VI.  449. 

epileptoid  (ep-i-lep'toid),  a.  [<  Gr.  kmhr^i^ 
(kmhiirT-),  epilepsy,  +  ddog,  form.]  Eesem- 
bling  epilepsy :  as,  an  (pilepMd  attack. 

epilobe  (ep'i-lob),  n,  [<  Gr.  km,  upon,  -1-  %ofi6^, 
lobe,]  In  entom.,  a  narrow  piece  often  border- 
ing the  inner  side  of  one  of  the  lobes  of  the 
mentum  of  beetles,  when  the  latter  is  bilobed. 
The  epilobes  are  joined  in  the  middle  and  frequently 
produced  in  a  central  prominence  called  the  tooth  of  the 
mentum. 

Epilobium  (ep-i-16'bi-um),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  hirl, 
upon,  -I-  TiojidQ,  a  pod,  lobe:  see  lole.]  A  her- 
baceous genus  of  the  natural  order  Onagracece, 
widely  distributed  through  temperate  and  arctic 
regions,  and  including,  aocordiog  to  the  latest 
authority,  over  150  species.  The  flowers  are  pink 
or  purple,  or  rarely  yellow,  and  the  seeds  are  crowned, 
with  a  tuft  of  long  silky  hairs.  The  name  willow-herb  is 
given  to  the  more  common  species,  of  which  the  most 
conspicuous,  E.  angustifolium,  is  a  tall  perennial  with  a 
simple  stem  bearing  a  spike  of  large  purple  flowers  and. 
willow-like  leaves. 

epilogic,  epilogical  (ep-i-loj'ik,  -i-kal),  a.  [< 
Gr.  k7ri?JoyiK6(,  Ckwi?MyoCg  epilogue.]  Eelatingto 
or  like  an  epilogue ;  epHogistie,   Quarterly  Em, 

epilogismf  (e-pil'o-jizm),  n.  [<  Gr.  kiriXoyia/i6;, 
a  reckoning  over,  calculation,  <  eirihryl^cadat,. 
reckon  over,  <  oti,  upon,  over,  4-  Tioyi^saSai, 
reckon,  <  /lAyoi,  an  account :  see  logic,  logistic] 
Excess  in  reckoning;  addition  in  computation. 

The  Greek  and  Hebrew  making  a  difference  of  two 
thousand  years,  .  ,  ,  this  epilogism  must  be  detracted 
from  the  Hebrew  or  superadded  to  the  Greek. 

Gregory,  Posthuma  (1650),  p.  171. 

epilogistic  (ep^i-lo-jis'tik),  a.    [<  epiU)g{ue)  + 

-ist4c;  of.  Gr.  tTTLMryiaruidg,  able  to  calculate: 

see  epilogism.]    Pertaining  to  epilogues ;  of  the 

nature  of  an  epilogue. 

These  lines  are  an  epilogistic  palinode  to  the  last  elegy. 

T.  Warton,  Notes  to  Milton's  Smaller  Poems. 

epilogize  (ep'i-lo-jiz),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  epilo- 
qized,  ppr.  epilqgizirig.  [Also  epiloguize;  <  Gr. 
ewi?u)yi^ecdai,  address  the  peroration  or  epilogue, 
<  ivrUoyof,  peroration,  epilogue:  see  epilogue.] 

1.  trans.  To  add  to  in  the  manner  of  an  epilogue. 
The  laugh  of  applause  with  which  the  charming  com- 
panion of  my  new  acquaintance  was  epilogizing  his  happy 
raillery.  Student  (1760),  1. 143. 

II.  intrans.  To  write  or  pronounce  an  epi- 
logue ;  use  the  style  of  epilogues. 
epilogue  (ep'i-log),  ».  [=  D.  epiloog  =  G.  epi- 
log  =  Dan.  Sw.  epilog,  <  P.  4pilogue  =  Sp.  epi- 
logo  =  Pg.  It;  epilogo,  <  L.  epilogus,  <  Gr,  ml- 
/loyof,  a  conclusion,  peroration  of  a  speech,  epi- 
lobe of  a  play,  <  EnOiiyeLv,  say  in  addition,  < 
kiTL,  in  addition,  -I-  Tiiysiv,  say,]  1.  In  rhet.,  w» 
conclusion  or  closing  part  of  a  discourse  or  ora- 
tion; the  peroration.  The  office  of  the  epilogue  is 
not  merely  to  avoid  an  abrupt  close  and  provide  a  formal 
termination,  but  to  confirm  and  increase  the  effect  of 
what  has  been  said,  and  leave  the  hearer  as  favorably  dis- 
posed as  possible  to  the  speaker's  cause  and  unfavorably 
to  that  of  his  opponents.  Accordingly,  an  epilogue  in  its 
more  complete  form  consists  of  two  divisions  —(a)  a  repe- 
tition of  the  principal  points  previously  treated,  and  (6> 
an  appeal  to  the  feelings. 

2.  In  dramatic  or  narrative  writing,  a  conclud- 
ing address;  a  winding  up  of  the  subject;  spe- 
cifically, in  spoken  dramas,  a  closing  piece  or 
speech,  usually  in  verse,  addressed  by  one  or 
more  of  the  performers  to  the  audience. 

A  good  play  needs  no  epilogue. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  Epil. 
Why  there  should  be  an  epilogue  to  a  play, 
I  know  no  cause,  the  old  and  usual  way 
For  which  they  were  made,  was  to  entreat  the  grace 
Of  such  as  were  spectators  in  this  place, 

Beawmont,  Custom  of  the  Country,  Epil. 

epiloguet  (ep'i-log),  v.  i,  [<  epilogue,  »,]  To 
epilogize. 

Pleasure  .  .  . 
Eegms  the  play  in  youth,  and  epilogues  in  age. 

Queries,  Emblems,  iv.  13. 

epiloguize  (ep'i-log-Iz),  v.  [Also  epilogulse;  (. 
epilogue  +  -ize.  Cf .  epilogize.]  Same  as  epilo- 
gize. 

The  dances  ended,  the  spirit  epiloguises. 

Stage  Direction  im  Milton's  Comut. 

epiloguizer  (ep'i-log-i''''z6r),  n.  One  who  epi- 
loguizes;  a  writer  or  speaker  of  epilogues 
[Rare.] 

Go  to,  old  lad,  'tis  true  that  thou  art  wiser ; 
Thou  art  not  framed  for  an  epiloguizer.      HoadUy. 

Epimachinss  (ep'i-ma-M'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Mpimachus  +  -Anm.]    A  group  of  slender-billed 


Epimachinse 

or  tenuirostral  birds,  typified  by  the  genus  Epi- 
maehus;  the  plume-birds.  They  resemble  the  true 
birds  of  Paradise,  or  Paradiaeince,  in  the  exceeding  luxu- 
riance and  brilliancy  of  their  plumage,  (a)  In  most  ar- 
rangements the  JUpvmachince  have  been  referred  to  the 
family  of  hoopoes,  Upupidce,  or  closely  associated  with 
the  Promeropidce.  G.  K.  Gray  (1869)  constitutes  the  group 
by  the  genera  Ptilorhis,  Craspedophora,  Epvmachiis,  Se- 
leucides,  Semioptera,  and  FalcuZia,  some  of  which  genera 
are  now  referred  to  the  Paradiseince,  The  group  thus 
constituted  should  be  abolished.  (6)  In  later  arrange- 
ments the  Epimachinoe  are  made  one  of  two  subfamilies  of 
Paradieeidce,  containing  the  slender-billed  forms  repre- 
sented by  four  genera,  Epimachus,  Vrepanomis,  Sehu- 
cides,  and  Ptilorhis. 
Epimachus  (e-pim'a-kus),  m.  [NL.  (Cuvier, 
1817),  appar.  <  Gr.  eirifrnxoc,  that  may  easily  be 
attacked,  assailable  (also  equipped  for  battle), 
<  M,  upon,  to,  +  ii&xectdai,  fight,  <  liaxv,  battle.] 
A  genus  of  magnificent  Papuan  Wds,  belonging 
to  the  ParadiseidcB,  and  made  type  of  a  subfam- 


Flume-bird  (^EpimaehUi  iptciosus). 

ily  EpimachiruB,  having  a  slender  bill,  densely 
feathered  nostrils,  and  highly  developed  plu- 
mage of  the  wings  and  tail,  which  latter  is  sev- 
eral times  longer  than  the  body ;  the  plume-birds 
proper.  The  superb  plume-bird  or  grand  promerops  of 
New  Guinea,  E,  specwffus,  B.  maxirmis,  or  E,  superbus, 
is  the  type  species;  E,  ellioti  is  another  species.  Also 
called  CinnOrmolegus, 

epimacus  (e-pim'a-tus),  n.;  pi.  epimaei  (-si). 
[Appar.  for  epimachus,  <  Gr.  kirijiaxog,  equipped 
for  battle :  see  Epimach/us.']  In  her.,  an  imagi- 
nary beast,  somewhat  resembling  a  griffin,  the 
chief  difference  being  that  all  four  paws  are 
those  of  lions :  the  tail  also  is  usually  without 
the  tuft. 

epimandibular  (ep"i-man-dib'u-iar),  a.  and  n. 
[<  Gr.em,  upon,  -I-  L.  mandibuld,  jaw:  see  man- 
diile,  mandibular."]  I.  a.  Borne  upon  the  man- 
dible or  lower  jaw,  as  a  bone  of  some  of  the 
lower  vertebrates. 

II.  n.  A  bone  of  the  mandible  of  some  of  the 
lower  vertebrates,  identified  with  the  hyoman- 
dibular  of  fishes.     See  hyomandibular. 

The  proof  that  the  hyomandibular  is  equivalent  to  the 
epimandibular.  G.  Baur,  Micros.  Sci.,  xxviii.  179. 

epimanika,  n.    Plural  of  epimanikon. 

epimanikion  (ep"i-ma-uik'i-on),  n. ;  pi.  epima- 
niUa  (-a).  [<  MGr.  km/^aviiaov,  also  (as  NGr.) 
m/iavcKov,  <  Jjr.  knt.  upon,  +  imvluov,  fiAvma, 
NGt.  imviiu,  sleeve,  <  L.  manica,  sleeve,  (.  manus, 
the  hand:  see  manus,  manual.']  In  the  Gr.  Ch., 
one  of  the  eucharistio  vestments,  consisting  in 
a  kind  of  cuff  or  movable  sleeve,  usually  made 
of  silk,  worn  on  each  arm,  and  reaching  about 
half  way  up  from  the  wrist  to  the  elbow,  Epima- 
nikia  were  originally-worn  by  bishops  only,  but  have  now 
for  many  centuries  been  worn  by  all  priests,  and  since 
A.  D.  1600  by  deacons. 

The  epimanilda  come  nearest  to  the  Latin  maniple,  but 
they  do  not  resemble  it.  in  shape,  and  are  worn  on  both 
hands,  instead  of  on  the  left  only. 

J.  M.  Neale,  Eastern  Church,  i.  307. 

epimanikon  (ep-i-man'i-kon),  n. ;  pi.  epimanika 
(-ka).    Same  as  epimanikion. 

Epimedium  (ep-i-me'dl-um),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  epi- 
medion,  an  unknown  plant  (Pliny),  <  Gr.  em- 
fiflkov'  (Dioscorides),  barrenwort,  Epimedium 
alpinum.]  A  small  berberidaceous  genus  of 
low  herbs,  of  Europe  and  temperate  Asia,  with 
temately  divided  leaves,  and  racemes  of  white, 
pink,  or  yellowish  flowers.  Several  species  are  cul- 
tivated for  ornament,  especially  E.  alpinum  of  Europe 
and  E.  macranthum  of  Japan. 

epimera,  n.    Plural  of  epimeron. 

epimeral  (ep-i-me'ral),  a.  [<  epimeron  +  -al.] 
Pertaining  to  an  epimeron  or  to  the  epimera. 
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epimerite  (ep-i-me'rit),  n.  [As  epmeron  + 
-ite^.]  An  anterior  proboscis-like  appendage 
borne  upon  the  protomerite  of  the  septate  gre- 
garines.  it  serves  to  attach  the  parasite  to  its  host,  and 
may  be  armed  with  booklets  for  that  purpose.  It  is  always 
deciduous.  When  it  is  present,  the  gregarine  is  known 
asa  cephalmt;  after  it  is  shed,  as  a  sporont. 

epunentic  (ep"i-me-rit'ik),  a.  [<  epimerite  + 
-ie.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  the  epimerite. 

epimeron,  epimerum  (ep-i-me'ron,  -rum),  n. ; 
pi.  epimera  (-rii).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ewi,  upon,  +  finp^c, 
thigh.]  One  of  the  side-pieces  in  the  segment 
of  an  arthropod  or  articulate  animal,  in  the  Crm- 
taeea  the  epimera  form  part  of  the  dorsal  arc,  and  the  legs 
are  articulated  to  them.  In  insects  the  term  is  generally 
restricted  to  these  pieces  in  the  thoracic  segments,  where 
an  epimeron  is  the  middle  one  of  three  sclerites  into  which 
any  pleuron  is  divisible ;  they  are  situated  behind  the  epi- 
sterna,  between  the  tergum  and  the  insertions  of  the  legs. 

epinaos  (ep-i-na'os),  n.;  pi.  epinaoi  (-oi).  [< 
Gr.  £7ri,  upon,  -I-  vadc,  temple.]  An  open  vesti- 
bule behind  the  cella  of  some  ancient  temples, 
corresponding  to  the  pronaos  in  front.  See 
opisthodomos  aniposUcum. 

epinastic  (ep-i-nas'tik),  a.  [<  epinasty  +  -ic] 
In  hot,  of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of 
epinasty. 

With  respect  to  this  downward  movement  of  the  leaves, 
Kraus  believes  that  it  is  due  to  their  epinastic  growth. 

Darwin,  Movement  in  Plants,  p.  250. 

epinastically  (ep-i-nas'ti-kal-i),  adv.  In  an 
epinastic  manner. 

The  marginal  portion  of  the  pileus  is  somewhat  curved 

over  and  bent  downwards  (epinasticaUy)  in  towards  the 

'  surface  of  the  stipe.  De  Bary,  Fungi  (trans.),  p.  294. 

epinasty  (ep'i-nas-ti),  n.  [<  Gr.  kvl,  upon,  -I- 
vaardg,  pressed  close,  solid,  <  vaaaeiv,  press  close, 
stamp  down.]  In  bot.,  a  movement  or  state  of 
curvature  due  to  the  more  active  growth  of  the 
ventral  side  of  an  organ. 

Epinephelini  (ep-i-nef-e-li'ni),  n. pi.  [NL. 
(Bleeker,  1875),  <  Epinephelus  +  -ini.]  A  group 
or  subfamily  of  Serranidce,  including  the  gen- 
era Epinephelus,  Myoteroperca,  Dermatolepis, 
Promicropterus,  Enneacentnis,  and  other  closely 
related  non-American  genera. 

Epinephelus  (ep-i-nef'e-lus).  ».  [NL.  (Bloch, 
1793),  <  Gr.  liri,  upon,  +  ve^eli;,  cloud.]     A  ge- 

■  nus  of  fishes,  of  the  family  Serranidce.  it  con- 
tains numerous  species,  chiefly  of  the  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical seas,  having  the  interorbital  space  narrow,  the 
eyes  subcentral,  the  scales  of  the  lateral  line  simple,  and 
the  anal  fin  short,  with  only  8  or  9  rays,  the  inner  teeth 
of  both  jaws  depressible,  and  some  of  the  anterior  ones 
caniniform,  and  the  preoperculum  entire  below.  E.  mo- 
rio  is  the  red  grouper  of  the  Mexican  coast  and  the  South 
Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States.    See  grouper.  ■ 

6pinette  (a-pe-nef),  n.  [F.  4pinette,  a  spinet: 
see  spinet.]  A  kind  of  cage  in  which  fowls  are 
confined  for  the  purpose  of  fattening,  it  com- 
monly consists  of  a  series  of  coops  in  tiers,  arranged  in  a 
circular  frame,  the  whole  frame  turning  on  its  axis  for 
convenience  in  feeding  the  fowls,  which  is  performed  me- 
chanically by  means  of  a  force-pump.   Also  called  chicken- 
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epinician  (ep-i-ni§-ian),  a.  [Written  less  prop. 
epinikian,  <  Gr.  kiriviiaof,  of  victory :  see  epini- 
cion.]    Pertaining  to  or  celebrating  victory. 


iSpineuil  (a-pe-nMy'),  n.  [F. :  see  def.]  A  red 
wine  produced  around  the  village  of  fipineuil  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Tonnerre,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Yonne,  France,  resembling  Burgundy 
of  the  second  grade,  and  much  esteemed, though 
not  often  exported. 

epineural  (ep-i-nu'ral),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  M, 
upon,  -1-  neural,  q.  v'.^  I.  a.  Situated  upon  a 
neural  arch,  as  a  spine  of  a  fish's  backbone. 

In  Esox  and  Thymallus  the  epineural  and  epicentral 
spines  are  present;  in  Cyprinus  the  epineural  and  epi- 
pleural.  Owen,  Anat.,  I.  43. 

II.  n.  A  scleral  spine  attached  to  a  neural 
arch.     See  extract  under  epicentral. 

epineuria,  n.    Plural  of  epineurium. 

epineurial  (ep-i-nu'ri-al),  a.  [<  epineurium  + 
-al.  ]  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  epineuriumi : 
as,  epineurial  sheaths. 

epineurium  (ep-i-nu'ri-um),  «. ;  pi.  &pinewria 
(-a).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  hiti,  upon,  +  vevpov,  nerve.] 
The  sheath  of  connective  tissue  around  a  fasci- 
culus of  nerve-tissue,  as  distinguished  from  the 
finer  sheath  of  perineurium  which  similarly  sur- 
rounds the  smaller  bundles  or  funiculi  of  which 
a  nerve  is  ultimately  composed.  See  funiculus 
and  perineurium. 

epinglette  (ep-ing-glef),  «•  [F.  ^nglette,  a 
primer,  a  primrDg-wire,  dim.  of  jingle,  a  pin, 
<  OF.  espingle,  <  L.  spinula,  dim.  of  mina,  a 
thorn,  spine:  see  spinule,  spine.]  An  iron 
needle  for  piercing  the  cartridge  of  a  piece  of 
ordnance  before  priming;  a  priming-wire. 

epinicia,  n.    Plural  of  epinician. 

epinicial  (ep-i-nig-ial),  a.    Same  as  epimician. 
The  spoils  won  in  victory  were  carried  in  triumph,, 
while  an  epinicial  song  was  chanted. 

T.  Warton,  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry 


1.  A  song  of  triumph;  a  poem  in  celebration 
of  a  victory;  especially,  in  ancient  Greece,  a 
poem  in  honor  of  a  victory  in  an  athletic  con- 
test, as  at  the  Olympic,  Pythian,  Nemean,  or 
Isthmian  games.  The  poems  of  Pindar  which 
have  come  down  to  us  are  almost  all  epinicia. 

A  triumphal  epinician  on  Hengist's  massacre. 

T.  Warton,  Rowley  Enquiry,  p.  69. 
Of  his  [Pindar's]  extant  epinicia,  Sicily  claims  15. 

Quarterly  Rev.,  CLXII.  172. 

2.  In  the  Gr.  Ch.,  the  triumphal  hymn;  the 
Sanctus  (which  see). 

epinyctis  (ep-i-nik'tis),  n. ;  pi.  epinyctides  (-ti- 
dez).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  imvvKTcc,  epinyctis,  <  kirl,  on, 
-f-  vif  (wKT-)  =  E.  night.]  la  pathol.,  a  pustule 
appearing  in  the  night,  or  especially  trouble- 
some at  night. 

epionic  (ep-i-on'ik),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  kwiavwog, 
having  an  Ionic  following  upon  a  measure  of 
a  different  kind,  <  iirl,  upon,  +  'lu/vmdq,  Ionic  : 
see  Ionic]  I.  a.  In  anc.  pros.,  containing  an 
Ionic  preceded  by  an  iambic  dipody :  an  epithet 
applied  by  some  Greek  writers  on  metrics  to 
some  of  the  meters  classed^  as  logaoedic  by  re- 
cent writers. 

II.  «.  In  anc.  pros.,  a  verse  containing  an 
Ionic  following  upon  an  iambic  dipody.  Verses 
of  this  kind  are  analyzed  by  modern  authorities  as  loga- 
oedic (that  is,  as  mixtures  of  cyclic  dactyls  with  trochees, 
or  of  cyclic  anapests  with  iambi),  the  line  generally  be- 
ginning with  a  prefixed  syllable  (anacrusis). 

Epiornis,  n.    An  improper  form  of  JEpyomis. 

epiotic  (ep-i-ot'ik),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  ewi,  upon, 
-t-  ovg  (uT-)  =  E.  ear :  see  earl,  -otic]  I.  a.  Lit- 
erally, upon  the  ear:  applied  to  a  center  of  os- 
sification in  the  mastoid  region  of  the  periotic 
bone. 

II.  n.  In  zool.  and  anat.,  one  of  the  three 
principal  bones  or  separate  ossifications  which 
compose  the  periotic  bone  or  auditory  capsule : 
distinguished  fioraihe prootic  and  the  opisthot- 
'.:,  and  also  from  the  jiterotic  when  this  fourth 
element  is  present,  it  is  the  superior  and  external 
one  of  the  three,  developed  in  special  relation  with  the 
posterior  semicircular  canal  of  the  ear.  It  usually  forms 
part  of  the  petrosal  bone,  of  petrous  portion  of  the  tem- 
poral bone,  and  may  be  indistinguishably  ankylosed  there- 
with.   See  cuts  under  Crocodilia  and  Cyclodus. 

EpipactiS  (ep-i-pak'tis),  n.  PSIL.,  <  Gr.  eTma- 
KTig,  a  plant  also  called  eUejSopivT;.]  A  genus  of 
terrestrial  orchids,  of  northern  temperate  re- 
gions. They  have  stout,  leafy  stems,  and  a  raceme  of 
purplish-brown  or  whitish  flowers.  Two  species  are  found 
in  the  United  States. 

epiparodos  (ep-i-par'o-dos),  n.  [<  Gr.  emird- 
poSog,  a  parodos  following  upon  another,  <  irri, 
upon,  -I-  napoSog,  a  parodos:  see  parodos.]  In 
anc.  Gr.  tragedy,  a  second  or  additional  paro- 
dos or  entrance  of  the  chorus.  See  metastasis 
amd.  parodos. 

epipedometry  (ep'''i-pe-dom'e-tri),  ».  [<  Gr. 
em^eSoc,  on  the  ground,  plane  (<  em,  on,  +  iriSov, 
ground),  +  -finpia,  <  jitTpov,  a  measure.]  -The 
mensuration  of  surfaces. 

epiperipheral  (ep'-'i-pe-rife-ral),  a.  [<  Gr.  M, 
upon,  -1-  irepifipeia,  periphery  (see  periphery), 
+  -al.]  Situated  or  originating  upon  the  pe- 
riphery or  external  surface  of  the  body:  specifi- 
cally applied  to  feelings  or  sensations  originat- 
ing at  the  ends  of  nerves  distributed  on  the 
outer  surface:  opposed  to  entoperipheral :  as, 
the  sensation  produced  by  touching  an  object 
with  the  finger  is  an  epiperipheral  sensation. 

On  comparing  these  three  great  orders  of  feelings,  we 
found  that  whereas  the  epiperipheral  are  relational  to  a  very 
great  extent,  the  entoperipheral,  and  still  more  the  cen- 
tral, have  but  small  aptitudes  for  entering  into  relations. 

H.  Spencer. 

epipetalous  (ep-i-pet'a-lus),  a.  [<  NL.  epipe- 
talus,  <  Gr.  ^tti,  upon','  +  ■Khalm,  leaf  (mod. 
petal) :  see  petal.]  Borne  upon  the  petals  of  a 
flower:  applied  to  stamens,  and  to  plants  whose 
stamens  are  attached  to  the  coroUa. 

epiphany  (e-pif'a-iii),  n.  [<  ME.  epyphany,  < 
OP.  epiphanie,  &.  4pip}Mnie  =  Pr.  epifania, 
epiphama  =  Sp.  epifania  =  Pg.  epiphania  =  It. 
epifania,  pifania,  befania  (see  befana),  <  LL. 
epiphania,  fem.  sing.,  epiphania.  neut.  pi.,  <  Gr. 
iiriijidveia,  fem.  sing.,  appearance,  manifestation, 
sudden  appearance,  apparition,  LGr.  the  epiph- 
any, <  jkni^avjiQ,  appearing  (suddenly),  becom- 
ing manifest  (esp.  of  deities),  <  imijiaiveiv,  show 
forth,  manifest,  <  en-i  +  (patveiv,  show:  see  fancy, 
phantasm,  etc.]     1.  An  appearance;  manifes- 
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tation  of  one's  presence :  used  especially  with 
reference  to  appearances  of  a  deity. 

Him,  whom  but  just  before  they  beheld  transfigured, 
and  in  a  glorious  epiphany  upon  the  mount. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  93. 

Every  Wthyear,  we  are  told,  .  .  .  the  god  [Apollo]  him- 
self appeared  to  his  woi*shippers  about  the  vernal  equinox, 
and  during  a  long  epiphany  "  would  harp  and  dance  in 
the  slty  until  the  rising  of  the  Pleiades." 

C.  Elton,  Origins  of  Eng.  Hist.,  p.  90. 

2.  Among  the  ancient  Greeks,  a  festival  held 
in  commemoration  of  the  appearance  of  a  god 
in  any  particular  place. — 3.  [capj]  A  Christian 
festival,  closing  the  series  of  Christmas  observ- 
ances, celebrated  on  the  6th  of  January,  the 
twelfth  day  after  Christmas  (hence  called 
Twelfth-day),  in  commemoration  of  the  mani- 
festations of  Christ  to  the  world  as  the  Son  of 
God,  in  the  West  especially  that  to  the  Gen- 
tiles through  the  visit  of  the  Magi  in  his  infancy. 
It  was  early  instituted  in  the  East  in  celebration  both  of 
his  nativity  and  of  his  baptism,  the  former  being  after- 
ward transferred  to  the  25th  of  December.  In  the  West  it 
has  been  observed  since  the  fourth  century  with  special 
reference  to  the  visit  of  the  Magi  or  the  thi'ee  kings,  with 
which  are  combined  in  the  Koman  Catholic  Church  his 
baptism  and  his  first  miracle  at  Cana  of  Galilee. 

Therefore,  though  the  church  do  now  call  Twelfth-day 
Epiphany,  because  upon  that  day  Christ  was  manifested 
to  the  Gentiles  in  those  wise  men  who  came  then  to  wor- 
ship him,  yet  the  ancient  church  called  this  day  [the  day 
of  Christ's  birth]  the  Epiphany,  because  this  day  Christ 
was  manifested  to  the  world,  by  being  born  this  day. 

■  Donne,  Sermons,  iv. 

epipharyngeal  (ep'^i-fa-rin'jf-al),  a.  and  n.  [< 
epipharynx  {-pharyng-)  +  -e-dl!]  I.  a.  Situated 
over  or  upon  the  pharynx ;  pertaining  to  or  hav- 
ing the  character  of  the  epipharynx.  Specifi- 
cally— (a)  In  icMA.,  applied  to  the  uppermost  bones  of  the 
branchial  arches  of  osseous  fishes.  See  the  extract,  and 
hypopharynyeal. 

The  anterior  four  pair  [of  branchial  arches]  are  com- 
posed of  several  joints,  and  the  uppermost  articulations 
of  more  or  fewer  of  them  usually  expand,  bear  teeth,  and 
form  the  epipharyngeal  bones. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  136. 

(&)  In  ascidians,  situated  on  the  upper  part  of  the  pharyn- 
geal cavity  or  branchial  sac. 
II.  n.  In  ichth.,  an  epipharyngeal  bone. 
epipharynx  (ep-i-far'inks),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  enl, 
upon,  H- 0iipuyf,  throat :  see  pharynx.']  In  entom., 
a  fleshy  lobe  beneath  the  labrum,  forming  a 
valve  which  covers  the  opening  of  the  pharynx 
or  gullet.  It  is  best  seen  in  the  Symenoptera. 
Also  called  epiglottis.  See  cut  under  Hyme- 
noptera. 

Median  projections  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  upper 
and  lower  lips  [of  an  insect]  are  distinguished  as  epipha- 
rynx and  hypopharynx  respectively. 

Claus,  Zoblogy  (trans.),  I.  524. 

EpiphegUS  (ep-i-fe'gus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  km, 
upon,  +  <l>try<ig  =  L.  fdgus  =z  AS.  boo,  the  beech : 
see  Fagus,  leech^.']  A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
natural  order  Oroianchacece,  of  a  single  species, 
JS.  Virginiana,  which  is  parasitic  upon  the  roots 
of  the  beech,  it  is  a  native  of  the  United  States  east 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  is  a  slender  branching  herb  of  a 
dull  purple  or  yellowish-brown  color,  with  small  scattered 
scales  in  place  of  leaves.  It  is  known  as  beech-drops  or 
eaticer-root. 

epiphenomenon  (ep'''i-fe-nom'e-non),  n.;  pi. 
epiphenomena  (-na).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ctt'i,  on,  upon, 
-i-  (jiawd/isvov,  phenomenon:  see  phenomenon.'] 
In  pathol.,  a  symptom  or  complication  arising 
during  the  course  of  a  malady. 

From  these  investigations  [of  Billroth]  it  was  generally 
concluded  that  septic  infection  was  due  to  an  unorgan- 
ized though  perhaps  or^nic  substance ;  that  the  presence 
of  bacteria  was  an  epiphenomenon — a  sequence,  not  a 
cause.    W.  T.  Beljield,  Rel.  of  Micro-Org,  to  Disease,  p.  37. 

epiphlceodal  (ep-i-fle'o-dal),  a.  [<  epiphlosum 
+  -ode  +  -al."]    Same  as  epiphlmodic, 

epiphloeodic  (ep"i-fle-od'ili),  a.  [<  epiphlteum 
+  -ode  -f  -jc]  In  lichenology,  living  upon  the 
surface  of  the  bark  of  a  plant.  Compare  hypo- 
phlmodic. 

epiphloeum  (ep-i-fle'um),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  im, 
upon,  -t-  iji'Xodg,  bark.]  In  iot.,  the  corky  en- 
velop or  outer  portion  of  the  bark,  lying  next 
beneath  the  epidermis.  The  term  is  not  used 
by  late  authorities. 

The  epiphloeum  is  generally  composed  of  one  or  more 
layers  of  colourless  or  brownish  cells. 

W.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros.,  §  372. 

epiphonem  (e-pif 'o-nem),  n.  [Also  epiphoneme; 
<  L.  epiphonema,  q.  v.]     Same  as  epiphonema. 

The  wise  man  ...  in  th'  ende  cryed  out  with  this 
Epyphoneme,  Vanitas  vanitatum  et  omnia  vanitas. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  85. 

epiphonema  (ep'''i-fo-ne'ma),  n.  [L.,  <  Gr.  Im- 
^irnifia,  a  finishing  sentence,  a  moral,  also  an 
exclamation,  <  cinijiuvelv,  say  upon  or  with  re- 
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spect  to,  apply  to,  call  to,  address  to,  <  eiri  + 
(puvdv,  speak  loud,  speak,  <^ui^,  voice,  sound.] 
In  rhet.,  a  sentence  (that  is,  a  general  obser- 
vation or  striking  reflection)  subjoined  to  a 
descriptive,  narrative,  argumentative,  or  other 
passage,  or  at  the  end  of  a  whole  discourse,  to 
confirm,  sum  up,  or  conclude  it. 

I  believe  those  preachers  who  abound  in  epiphmiemas, 
if  they  look  about  them,  would  find  one  part  of  their  con- 
gregation out  of  countenance,  and  the  other  asleep. 

Swift,  To  Young  Clergymen. 

epiphora  (e-pif'o-ra),  n.  [L.,  <  Gr.  km^opa,  a 
bringing  to  or  upon,  an  addition,  a  sudden  at- 
tack ;  in  med.,  a  defluxion  (of  humors) ;  in  rhet., 
the  second  clause  in  a  sentence ;  in  logic,  a  con- 
clusion; <  kiTi^kpEiv,  put  or  lay  upon,  bring  to 
or  upon,  <  EOT,  upon,  to,  +  ^epsiv  =  E.  ftearl.] 
1.  In  pathol.,  watery  eye,  in  which  the  tears, 
from  increased  secretion  or  some  disease  of  the 
lacrymal  passages,  accumulate  in  front  of  the 
eye  and  trickle  over  the  cheek. — 2.  In  rhet., 
same  as  epistrophe. 

epiphragm  (ep'i-fram),  n.  [<  NL.  epiphragma,  < 
Gr.  eirifpayija,  a  covering,  lid,  <  kirt^pdaaeiv,  block 
up,  stop,  protect,  <  ettj,  upon,  +  ^paaauv,  block, 
stop,  fence  in :  see  diaphragm.']  1.  In6of. :  (a) 
The  disk-like  apex  of  the  columella  of  Poly- 
trichecB,  which  extends  over  the  mouth  of  the 
capsule  below  the  operculum.  (6)  A  delicate 
membrane  closing  the  cup-like  receptacle  of 
the  Nidulariacei. —  2.  In  conch.,  the  plate  of 
hardened  mucus  secreted  by  a  gastropod,  as 
a  snail,  to  plug  up  or  seal  the  opening  of  the 
shell  during  hibernation ;  a  sort  of  temporary 
or  false  operculum,  sometimes  hardened  by  cal- 
careous deposit.    See  clavMlium. 

This  is  known  as  the  epiphragm,  and  is  formed  when 
the  animal  retires  in  wint«r  or  in  a  season  of  drought.  In 
Clausilia  this  epiphragm  is  a  permanent  structure,  and  is 
fastened  to  the  mouth  of  the  shell  by  an  elastic  stalk,  so 
that  it  works  as  a  trap-door.        Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  I.  304. 

pi.  epiphrag- 


.]    Same 


epiphragma  (ep-i-frag'ma),  n. 
mata  (-ma-ta).  [NL. :  see 
as  epiphragm. 
epiphragmal  (ep-i-frag'mal),  a.  [<  epiphragm 
-I-  -al.]  Pertaining  to  the  epiphragm:  as,  epi- 
phragmal  mucus. 

epiphragmata,  n.  Plural  of  epiphragma. 
epiphylune  (ep-i-fil'in),  a.  [<  Gr.  ETzl,  upon, 
-I-  ^vaTmv  (=  'L.  folium),  leaf,  -f-  4ne^.J  Same 
as  epiphyllous. 
epiphyllospermous  (ep-i-fll-o-sper'mus),  a.  [< 
Gr.  ewi,  upon,  +  fvX^ov  (=  "L.  fo- 
lium), leaf,  +  cTzcp/ia,  seed,  4- 
-ow.]  In  iot.,  bearing  the  fi-uit 
or  spores  on  the  back  of  the 
leaves  or  fronds,  as  ferns. 
epiphyllous  (ep-i-fil'us),  a.  [< 
Gr.  enl,  upon,  +  (jATiTiov  (=  L.  fo- 
lium), a  leaf,  +  -ous.]  Growing 
upon  a  leaf,  as  applied  to  fungi; 
epigenous :  often  limited  to  the 
upper  surface,  in  distinction  from 
hypogenous.  .Also  epiphylline. 
Epiphyllum  (ep-i-firum),  n. 
[NL.  (so  called  from  the  apparent  position  of 
the  flower),  <  Gr.  ett'i,  upon,  +  (jAlhiv  (=  'L.  foli- 
um), a  leaf.]  A  Brazilian  genus  of  low  cacta- 
ceous plants,  with  numerous  branches  formed 
of  short,  flattened,  bright- 
green  joints,  bearing  shovyy 
rose-red  flowers  at  the  sum- 
mit. There  are  three  species. 
E.  truncatum  and  E.  Biissel- 
lianum  are  frequently  culti- 
vated in  greenhouses. 
epiphyses,  ».     Plural  of  epi- 


Part  of  EpiphyUo- 
spermous  Frond. 


epipleura 

has  lor  a  while  a  gristly  cap  of  cartilage,  which  ossifies 
separately  from  one  or  several  ossific  centers,  and  finally 
coossifles  with  the  shaft.  An  epiphysis  is  properly  distin- 
guished from  an  apophysis,  or  mere  bony  process  or  out- 
growth witliout  independent  ossific  center,  being  always 
autogenous  or  endogenous,  and  not  merely  exogenous ;  but 
the  distinction  is  not  always  observed,  especially  as  a  com- 
pleted and  cobssified  epiphysis  cannot  be  recognized  as 
such  with  certainty.    See  cut  under  endoskeleton. 

The  epiphysis  of  the  fcetus  becomes  the  apophysis  of  the 
adult.  Dunglison. 

(6)  Some  part  or  organ  that  grows  upon  or  to 
another. —  2.  A  small  superior  piece  of  each 
half  of  an  alveolus  of  a  sea-urchin,  united  he- 
low  to  its  own  half  of  the  alveolus,  joined  to  its 
fellow  of  the  other  half  of  the  same  alveolus, 
and  connected  by  the  rotula  with  the  epiphysis 
of  another  alveolus.  See  lantern  of  Aristotle, 
under  lantern — Epiphysis  cerebri,  the  conarium  or 
pineal  body  of  the  brain :  contrasted  with  the  hypophysis 
cerebri,  or  pituitary  body. 

epiphytal  (ep'i-fi-tal),  a.  [<  epiphyte  +  -al] 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  an  epi- 
phyte; epiphytic. 

epiphyte  (ep'i-fit),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  £7r(,upon,  + 
^vt6v,  a  plant.]  1 .  In  So*.,  a  plant  which  grows 
upon  another  plant,  but  which  does  not,  like  a 
parasite,  derive  its  nourishment  from  it.  very 
many  orchids  and  species  of  the  Bromeliaceoe  are  epi- 
phytes; also  some  ferns  and  many  mosses,  liverworts, 
lichens,  and  algse.  The  term  is  used  by  De  Eary  to  de- 
note any  plant,  whether  parasitic  or  not,  growing  on  the 
surface  of  another  plant,  as  distinguished  from  entophyte. 
3.  In  zool.,  a  fungus  parasitic  on  the  skin  and 
its  appendages  or  on  mucous  surfaces  of  man 
and  other  animals,  causing  disease;  a  dermato- 
phyte.    Thomas,  Med.  Diet. 

epiphytic,  epiphytical  (ep-i-fit'ik,  -i-kal),  a. 
[<  epiphyte  -t-  -ic-al.]  Pertaining  to  or  Saving 
the  nature  of  an  epiphyte. 

The  epiphytic  orchids  have  often  a  very  curious  look, 
with  all  their  domestic  economy  in  view  —  their  long, 
straggling  white  roots  reaching  down  into  the  air  below 
them  to  gather  nutriment  and  moisture  from  it. 

The  Century,  XXX.  231. 

epiphytically  (ep-i-fit'i-kal-i),  adv.  After  the 
manner  of  an  epijihyte. 

epiplasm  (ep'i-plazm),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  £7r(',upon, 
-f-  ■jrUafia,  anything  formed,  <  TrTiAaauv,  form.] 
A  name  given  by  De  Bary  to  the  protoplasmic 
residuum  in  the  spore-sacs  of  the  Ascomycetce 
after  the  spores  aire  formed:  same  aiglyoogen- 
mass. 

epiplastron  (ep-i-plas'tron),  n. ;  pi.  epiplastra 
(-tra).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  em,  upon,  -I-  Nh.  plastron, 
q.  v.]  The  anterior  lateral  one  of  the  nine  pieces 
of  which  the  plastron  of  a  turtle  may  consist. 
It  has  been  usually  called  epistemum,  from  a  mistaken 
view  of  its  sternal  character.  There  are  a  pair  of  epiplas- 
tra,  one  on  each  side  of  the  single  median  entoplastron, 
and  in  front  of  the  hyoplastra.  Seeptes(ro?i,  second  figure 
under  carapace,  and  second  cut  under  Chelonia. 

The  entoplastron  and  the  two  epiplastra  correspond 
with  the  median  and  lateral  thoracic  plates  of  the  Laby- 
rinthodont  Amphibia,  and  very  probably  answer  to  the 
interclavicle  and  clavicles  of  other  Vertebrata. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  176. 

epiplerosis  (ep"i-ple-r6'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
EnmlrjpiMSL^,  an  overfilling,  <  cmirXiipom,  fill  up 
again,  <  em,  upon,  in  addition,  +  -TrA^pow,  fill,  < 
TtA^prig,  full.]  In  pathol.,  excessive  repletion; 
distention. 

epipleura  (e_p-i-pl6'ra),  n. ;  pi.  epiplewrm  (-re). 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  £7n',  nponj  +  izMvpi,  a  rib,  the  side: 
see  pleura.]  1.  A  scleral  spine  or  process  super- 
posed upon  arib,  as  in  various  fishes.  "Thelatter 
[epipleural  spines]  have  been  called  *  upper  ribs '  and  in 
Polypterut  are  stronger  than  the  ribs  themselves  "  {Owen, 
Anat.,  I.  43). 

2.   In  ornith.,  one  of  the  uncinate  processes 
borne  upon  most  of  the  ribs  of  a  bird,  forming 


epiphysial,  epiphyseal  (ep-i- 
nz  i-al,  -e-al),  a.  [<  epiphysis 
+  -at'.]  Pertaining  to  or  hav- 
ing the  nature  of  an  epiphy- 
sis.    Owen. 

epiphysis  (e-pif 'i-sis),  n. ;  pi. 
epipM/ses (-sez).  \Tu.,<Gr.em- 
ijmaii,  an  outgrowth,  epiphysis, 
<  em(livEa6ai,  grow  upon,  <  M, 
upon,  +  ^vecOai,  grow.]  1 .  In 
anat. :  (o)  A  part  or  process 
of  bone  which  has  its  own 
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Right  Femur  of  a 
Youth. 

«>-.'greS''a''n"LS5   Center  of  ossification  separate 
trochanter;  A,  head;   from  the  main  Center  of  the 

et,  tt,  external  and  in-       ,      „,         ■.      jj        jjj.ii  \ 

ternai  tubero.'iity ;  re,  Shalt  or  Douy  01  the  boue,  and 
nai"ond°y'ii  ?"f  j,°eck"  '^'^'^'^^  therefore  only  gradual- 
ly joins  the  rest  of  the  bone 
by  the  progress  of  ossification:  so  called  be- 
cause it  grows  upon  the  body  of  the  bone. 
Thus,  the  end  of  a  long  bone,  as  the  humerus  or  femur, 


Epipleurae.— Thorax,  scapular  arch,  and  part  of  pelvic  arch 
of  a  bobolink  ODolichonyx  aryzvvorits). 
efi,  four  epipleurae  or  uncinate  processes  of  as  many  ribs :  //,  pleura* 
pophysial  parts  of  seven  ribs!  A/,  hemapophysial  parts  of  six  nbs;  ». 
dorsolumbar  vertebrae;  St.  sternum  (the  letters  are  on  the  carina  or 
keel);  m,  manubrium  sterni;  cA  costal  process  of  sternum,  bearing 
six  ribs ;  cr,  coracoid  bone ;  s,  base  of  scapula,  the  rest  cut  away ! 
f,  furcula ;  ec,  epiclidium  of  furcula ;  A.  hypoclidium  of  furcula !  /*; 
glenoid  fossa,  formed  by  coracoid  andscapula;  i7,  ilium  ;  tr,  ischiumi 
p,  pubis  ;  a,  acetabulum. 


epipleura 

a  series  of  splint-boneB  passing  obliquely  back- 
ward from  one  rib  to  overlie  the  succeeding 
rib  or  ribs,  and  thus  increasing  the  stability  of 
the  walls  of  the  thorax.  These  splints  are  either 
articulated  or  ankylosed  with  their  respective  ribs,  and 
have  independent  centers  of  ossification.  They  do  not 
occur  on  the  posterior  or  sacral  ribs,  and  are  found  only 
upon  the  pleurapophysial  part  of  any  rib.  Also  epipleural. 
3.  In  entom.,  the  outer  side  of  a  beetle's  wing- 
cover  when  it  is  inflexed  or  turned  down  so  as 
to  cover  partially  the  side  of  the  thorax  and 
abdomen.  Also  called  the  side-cover.  Though 
commonly  applied  to  the  whole  inflexed  portion,  the  term 
is  properly  limited  to  a  distinct  part  bordering  the  inner 
margin,  and  often  much  narrower  than  the  inflexed  por- 
tion, or  entirely  wanting.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  an 
inflexed  part  of  each  side  of  the  pronotum,  distinguish- 
ed as  the  prothoracic  epipleura.— mscoiOLal  eplpleurse. 
See  dwcoidal. 

epipleural  (ep-i-pl6'ral),  a.  and  n.  [<  epipleura 
+  -al.']  I.  a.  1.  Situated  upon  a  pleurapophy- 
eis  or  pleural  element  of  a  vertebra,  as  a  spine 
of  a  fish's  back-bone ;  specifloally,  in  vertebrate 
goal.,  pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  an  epi- 
pleura.— 3.  In  entom.,  pertaining  to,  on,  orbor- 
dering  the  epipleura  or  inflexed  outer  side  of 
a  beetle's  elytrum.— Epipleural  appendage,  an  epi- 
pleura.—Epipleural  carina,  in  entom.,  a  ridge  dividing 
such  an  inflexed  portion  from  the  rest  of  the  elytrum.— 
Epipleural  fold,  in  entom.,  the  outer  part  of  the  ely- 
trum when  It  is  sharply  turned  down  over  the  thorax  and 
abdomen. 

II,  n.  Same  as  epipleura,  2. 

epiplexiS  (ep-i-plek'sis),  n.  [LL.,  <  _Gr.  ewl- 
ithl^LQ,  chastisement,  blame,  reproof,  <  emirl^a- 
aeiv,  chastise,  blame,  reprove,  lit.  strike  at,  < 
mi,  upon,  -f-  Tr'kijaaeiv,  strike.]  In  rhet.,  the  em- 
ployment of  rebuke  or  reproaches,  in  order  to 
produce  an  oratorical  effect,  as  when  a  speaker 
seeks  to  rouse  a  legislative  or  popular  assem- 
bly and  impel  it  to  decided  action :  acooimted 
by  some  a  figure.    Also  called  epitimesis, 

epiploa,  m.    Plural  of  epiploon. 

epiploce  (e-pip'lo-se),  n.  [LL.,  <  G-r.  iirtirXoK^, 
a  plaiting  together,  interweaving  of  clauses  by 
way  of  epanastrophe  or  climax,  <  ewnvUKEtv,  plait 
together,  <  eiri,  upon,  -1-  7r^««v,  plait,  twist.]  1 . 
In  rhet.,  a  figure  by  which  in  a  number  of  suc- 
cessive clauses  the  last  (or  the  last  important) 
word  of  one  clause  recurs  as  the  first  of  the 
next;  accumulated  epanastrophe ;  in  general, 
climax,  especially  climax  combined  with  epa- 
nastrophe: as,  "he  not  only  spared  his  enemies, 
but  continued  them  in  employment ;  not  only 
continued  them,  but  advanced  them."  See  cli- 
max.— 2.  In  pros.,  according  to  the  nomencla- 
ture of  ancient  metricians,  a  group  or  class  of 
measures  comprising  as  subclasses  measures 
or  feet  of  the  same  magnitude,  but  of  opposed 
or  contrasted  form — that  is,  feet  containing  the 
same  number  of  longs  and  shorts,  but  with  these 
following  in  a  reversed  or«difEerent  sequence. 

epiplocele  (e-pip'lo-sel),  n.  [<  Gr.  £7r(7r;iooj',  the 
caul,  +  K^lii,  a  tumor.]  In  surg.,  hernia  of  the 
epiploon  or  omentum;  omental  hernia. 

epiploic  (ep-i-pl6'ik),  a.  [<  epiploon  +  -jc] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  epiploon ;  omental. 

epiploisdhiocele  (ep"i-plo-is'ki-6-sel),  n.  [NL., 
\  Gr.  minTiOov,  the  caul,  -¥  'laxiov,  the  hip-joint, 
+  eiih:i,  a  tumor.]  In  surg.,  hernia  in  which  the 
omentum  protrudes  through  the  sciatic  fora- 
men. 

epiploitis  (ep"i-plo-i'tis),  n.  [NL.,  <  epiploon 
T  -iSg.]  I'o.pathol.,  inflammation  of  the  epip- 
lo8n. 

epiplomerocele  (ep'-'i-plo-me'ro-sel), «.  [NL., 
'  Gr.  miirTioov,  the  caul,'  +  |U)?/3(if,  the  thigh,  + 
tdpit!,  a  tumor.]  In  surg.,  femoral  hernia  with 
protrusion  of  the  omentum. 

epiplomphalocele  (ep-i-plom'fa-lo-sel),  n. 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  iiriirXoov,  the  caul,  -t- "  o/MpaM;,  the 
navel,  +  K^hi,  a  tumor.]  In  surg.,  hernia  with 
protrusion  of  the  omentum  at  the  navel. 

epiplopil(e-pip'lo-on),».;  Tp\.  epiploa  (-a,).  [NL., 
\  Gr.  m'jT/looi',  the  caul,  <  em,  upoUj  -r-  -TrTiOog,  as 
in  (SiTrXiiof ,  double,  twofold :  see  diploe.  ]  1 .  The 
caul  or  apron  of  the  intestines ;  the  great  omen- 
tum; a  quadruplicature  of  the  peritoheum, 
hanging  down  in  front  of  the  intestines  from 
the  stomach  and  transverse  colon,  it  consists 
actually  of  foui'  layers  of  peritoneum,  which  become  two 
oy  union  of  their  apposed  (outer)  surfaces,  and  thus  form 
a  duplioature  of  the  peritoneum  looping  down  from  the 
stomach  and  colon,  the  interior  of  which  is  the  lesser 
cavity  of  the  peritoneum  communicating  with  the  greater 
cavity  by  the  foramen  of  Winslow,  and  the  folds  or  walls 
of  which  usually  contain  mucli  fat.  See  omentum. 
2.  In  entom.,  the  peculiar  fatty  substance  in 
insects. 

epiploscheocele  (ep-i-plos'ke-o-sel),  n.  [NL., 
<  Gr.  eiriirXoov,  the  caul,  -I-  baxtov,  scrotum,  H- 
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Kfi^ri,  a  tumor.]  In  surg.,  a  hernia  in  which  the 
omentum  descends  into  the  scrotum. 

epipodla,  n.    Plural  of  epipodium. 

epipodial  (ep-i-p6'di-al),  a.  and  n.  [<  epipodium 
+  -al.']  I.  a.  1.  Inanat.,  of  or  pertaining  to 
the  epipodialia. — 2.  In  conch.,  of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  epipodium. 

In  this  genus  [AplyHa],  and  in  Gasteropteron,  there  are 
very  large  epipodial  lobes,  by  the  aid  of  which  some  spe- 
cies propel  themselves  like  Pteropods. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  438. 

H.  n.  One  of  the  epipodialia :  as,  the  epipo- 
dials  of  the  leg  are  the  tibia  and  the  fibula.  See 
out  under  crus. 

epipodialia  (ep-i-p6-di-a'li-a),  «.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  iwmddioQ,  upon  the  feet:  see  epipodium.'] 
In  vertebrate  anat.,  the  corresponding  bones  of 
both  fore  and  hind  limbs,  which  extend  from 
the  elbow  to  the  wrist,  and  from  the  knee  to 
the  ankle,  thus  constituting  the  morphological 
segments  which  intervene  between  the  propo- 
dialia  and  the  mesopodlalia. 

Marsh  has  proposed  (1880)  to  apply  general  names  to  the 
corresponding  bones  of  the  arm  and  leg.  Thus,  the  bones 
of  the  proximal  segments  are  the  ossa  propodialia ;  the  ra- 
dius and  ulna,  the  tibia  and  fibula,  constitute  the  epipodi- 
alia; the  bones  of  the  carpus  and  tarsus  are  mesopodlalia ; 
the  metacarpaliaandmetatarsaliaare  .  .  .  themetapodi- 
alia.  WiMer  and  Gage,  Anat.  Tech.,  p.  41. 

epipodite  (e-pip'o-dit),  n.  [<  Gr.  ml,  upon,  -I- 
TToiif  (■'rod-),  =  E.  foot,  +  -iteT-.  Cf .  epipodium.] 
A  third  branch  of  the  limb  of  a  crustacean,  as 
distinguished  from  both  the  endopodite  and  the 
exopodite ;  a  segment  of  the  typical  limb,  actu- 
ally developed  in  some  of  the  limbs  in  relation 
with  the  brarichisB,  and  articulated  with  the  pro- 
topodite  or  ooxopodite.  Also  called  flabellum. 
See  cut  under  endopodite. 

The  four  anterior  pairs  of  ambulatory  limbs  [of  the  cray- 
fish] differ  from  the  last  pair  in  possessing  a  long  curved 
appendage,  which  ascends  from  the  coxopodite,  with  which 
it  is  articulated,  and  passes  into  the  branchial  chamber, 
in  which  it  lies.    This  is  the  epipodite. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  270. 

epipoditlc  (ep"i-p9-dit'ik)^  a.  [<  epipodite  + 
-ic]    Pertaining  to  an  epipodite. 

epipodium  (ep-i-po'di-um),  n. ;  pi.  epipodia  (-a). 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  mmSdioq,  upon  the  feet,  <  ml,  upon, 
-t-  ■Kovg  (nod-)  =  B.  foot.]  One  of  the  appen- 
dages of  the  side  of  the  foot  of  certain  mol- 
lusks,  as  the  odontophorous  or  cephalophorous 
univalves ;  some  lateral  part  or  process  of  the 
foot,  in  any  way  distinguisheji  from  the  mesial 
propodium,  mesopodium,  and  metapodium.  in 
pteropods  a  pair  of  large  wing-like  epipodla  serve  as  fins 
to  swim  with,  and  in  fact  give  name  to  the  order  Ptero- 
poda.  The  funnels  of  cephalopods  are  supposed  by  some 
to  be  modified  epipodla. 

epipolic  (ep-i-pol'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  emnoX^,  a  sur- 
face, <  ewnri/iecBat,  come  to  or  upon,  <  mi,  upon, 
to,  +  neXEadai,  come,  be.]  Pertaining  to  or  pro- 
duced by  epipolism  or  fluorescence — Epipolic 
dispersion,  a  phrase  applied  by  Sir  John  Herschel  to  the 
phenomena  of  fluorescence. 

epipolism  (e-pip'o-lizm),  n.  [As  epipol-ic  + 
-ism.]     Fluorescence. 

epipolized  (e-pip'o-lizd),  a.  [As  epipoUc 
+  -dze  +  -ed^.']  Affected  -.or  modified  by 
the  phenomena  of  fluorescence :  as,  epipolized 
light. 

epipsyche  (ep-i-si'ke),  n.  [<  Gr.  mi,  upon,  -f 
fvxfi,  spirit,  life:  see  Psyche.]  In  awat.,  the 
afterbrain  or  medulla  oblongata ;  the  myelen- 
eephalon  or  metencephalon.    Haeckel. 

epiptere  (ep'ip-ter),  n.  [<  F.  Spiptere  (Dum^ril, 
1806),  <  Gr.  mi,  upon,  -f  nrtpdv,  a  wing,  fin.]  In 
ichth.,  the  dorsal  fin.     [Rare.] 

epipteric  (ep-ip-ter'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  mi,  upon,  -t- 
-jTTepdv,  a  wing,  +  -ic]  Situated  over  the  ali- 
sphenoid  or  greater  wing  of  the  sphenoid  bone : 
specifically  applied,  in  human  anatomy,  to  a 
supernumerary  or  epactal  bone  of  the  skull 
sometimes  found  in  the  fontanel  at  the  anterior 
inferior  angle  of  the  parietal  bone,  just  above 
the  end  of  the  alisphenoid. 

epipterous  (e-pip'te-ms),  a.  [<  Gr.  mi,  upon, 
-1-  irrepdv,  a  wing,  +  -ous.]  In  bot.,  having  a 
wing  on  the  summit :  applied  to  seeds,  etc. 

epipubes,  n.    Plural  of  epipubis. 

epipubic  (ep-i-pii'bik),  a.  [<  Gr.  'ml,  upon,  H- 
NL.  pm6»s,  q.  v.]  1.  Situated  upon  or  before 
the  pubes :  applied  to  the  so-called  marsupial 
bones  of  marsupial  mammals.  Specifically — 
2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  epipubis:  as,  an  epi- 
pubic bone  or  cartilage. 

epipubis  (ep-i-pii'bis),  n. ;  pi.  epipubes  (-bez). 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  mt,  upon,  -I-  NL.  pubis,  q.  v.]  A 
median  symphyseal  bone  or  cartilage  situated 
in  fi'ont  of  and  upon  the  pubis  proper.    It  is 
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supposed  to  correspond,  in  the  pelvic  arch,  to 
the  epistemum  of  the  scapular  arch. 

Epira,  Epiridse.    See  Upeira,  Epeiridce. 

Epirote,  Epirot  (e-pi'rot,  -rot),  n.  [<  Gr.  'HTrti- 
pCyrrjQ,  an  Epirote,  <  'Rtretpoc,  Epirus,  lit.  the 
mainland  (sc,  of  western  Greece,  as  opposed 
to  the  adjacent  islands),  <  i/izeipoq,  the  main- 
land, a  continent.]  A  native  or  aai  inhabitant 
of  Epirus,  the  northwestern  part  of  ancient 
Greece,  now  chiefly  included  in  Albania,  Tur- 
key ;  anciently,  a  member  of  one  of  the  indi- 
genous tribes  of  Epirus.  Epirus  was  at  one  time  a 
powerful  kingdom,  and  was  always  independent  till  con- 
quered by  the  Komans  in  168  B.  0.  The  Epirotes  proper, 
though  closely  connected  with  Grecian  history,  were  nob 
regarded  as  Greeks.    Also  written  Epeirote,  Epeirot. 

Of  the  E;^rot8  there  are  bronze  coins  of  the  regal  period, 

and  both  silver  and  bronze  of  the  republic  (238 -168  B.  o.). 

Ewyye.  Brit.,  XVII.  641. 

Epirotic  (ep-i-rot'ik),  a.  [<  Epirote  +  -ic]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  Epirus  or  the  Epirotes. 

Achilles  calls  upon  the  Zeus  of  the  Epirotic  Dodona  i% 
the  ancestral  divinity  of  his  house. 

Amer.  Jour.  Philol.,  VII.  431,  note, 

epirrhema  (ep-i-re'ma),  n.  [<  Oi.  imppy/ia,. 
what  is  said  afterward  (in  comedy,  a  speech- 
spoken  by  the  ooryphsBus  after  the  parabasis), 
also  an  adverb,  a  nickname,  <  cttI,  upon,  + 
pij/M,  what  is  said,  a  word,  a  verb :  see  rhemat- 
ic]  In  ane.  Gr.  comedy,  a  part  of  the  parabasis- 
(or  second  parabasis  also,  if  there  is  one),  con- 
sisting in  a  direct  address  of  the  chorus  tO' 
the  spectators,  and  containing  humorous  com' 
plaints  and  direct  attacks  upon  the  follies  and 
vices  of  the  public,  the  mismanagement  of 
state  affairs,  etc.,  with  special  reference  to 
passing  events  and  hits  at  well-known  indi- 
viduals. 

epirrhematic  (ep"i-re-mat'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  emp- 
pjj/iaTiKdg,  only  in  sense  of  '  adverbial,'  <  mip- 
p7i/ia(T-),  epirrhema  (also  an  adverb) :  see  epjr- 
rhema.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  epirrhema  of 
the  Attic  old  comedy;  containing  or  of  the 
character  of  the  epirrhema. 

His  [Zielinski's]  theory  of  the  original  epirrheTnatic  com- 
position of  a  comedy  as  compared  with  the  "epeisodic" 
of  a  tragedy.  Amer.  Jour.  Philol.,  VIII.  183. 

epirrheology  (ep'^i-re-d'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  cTrip- 
poia,  equiv.  to  mtppd^,  aAim  influx,  inflow  (< 
mippelv,  flow  upon,  flow  in,  <  mi,  upon,  -I-  pelv, 
flow),  4-  -Aoryia,  <  Uyeiv,  speak:  see  -ology.'] 
That  department  of  physiological  botany  which 
treats  of  the  effects  of  physical  agents,  as  cli- 
mate, upon  plants. 

epirrnizous  (ep-i-ri'zus),  a.  [<  Gr.  ml,  upon,  -I- 
piC,a,  root,  +  -ous.]    In  bot.,  growing  on  a  root. 

episcenium  (ep-i-se'ni-um),  n. ;  pi.  episcenia  (-a). 
[L.,  <  Gr.  muTK'^iov,  also  mianrivoq,  a  place  above 
or  on  the  stage,  <  mi,  upon,  over,  +  aKrjvii,  the 
stage:  see  scene.]  According  to  Vitruvius,  a 
chamber  or  the  Uke,  or  a  merely  ornamental 
structure,  over  the  stage  in  some  Greek  thea- 
ters. 

episcleral  (ep-is-kle'ral),  a.  [<  Gr.  mi,  upon, 
+  anlriP^Q,  hard  (see  sclerotic),  +  -al.]  Situated 
upon  the  sclerotic  coat  of  the  eye. 

episcleritis  (ep'^is-kle-ri'tis),  n.  [<  Gr.  mi, 
upon,  -I-  aichipdQ,  hard'  (see  sclerotic),  +  -itis.'] 
In.patlwl.,  inflammation  of  the  connective  tis- 
sue covering  the  sclerotic  coat  of  the  eye. 

episcopacy  (e-pis'ko-pa-si),  n.  [As  episco- 
pate^ +  -acy.]  1.  Gfove'mment  of  the  church 
by  bishops ;  that  form  of  church  government  in 
which  there  are  three  distinct  orders  of  minis- 
ters— bishops,  priests  or  presbyters,  and  dea- 
cons. In  episcopacy  the  order  of  bishops  is  superior  to 
the  other  clergy,  and  has  exclusive  power  to  confer  orders. 
Episcopacy  is  the  organic  system  since  early  times  of  all 
the  Oriental  churches  (Greek,  Armenian,  Coptic,  etc.)  and 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  also  of  the  Anglican 
Church  and  its  various  branches.  These  churches  teach 
that  it  is  of  apostolic  origin  and  essential  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  valid  orders.  Government  by  bishops  was  con- 
tinued in  the  Scandinavian  churches  (called  Lutheran)  in 
Denmark  and  Sweden,  in  the  latter  country  apparently 
without  interruption  at  the  Heformation.  The  Moravian 
Church  also  claims  an  uninterrupted  succession.  The  bish- 
ops of  the  Moravian  and  American  Methodist  Episcopal 
churches  are  itinerant,  and  have  no  special  diocesan  jm-is- 
diction.  The  Mormons  also  have  an  ofliaer  called  bishop. 
Maintainers  of  episcopacy  hold  that  (whether  the  word 
bishop,  eiriCTKOTTos,  episcopus,  was  for  a  time  equivalent  to 
presbyter  or  not)  there  was  in  apostolic  times  an  order  of 
presbyters  superior  in  authority  to  ordinary  presbyters, 
consisting  of  the  twelve  apostles,  other  apostles,  and  their 
colleagues,  who  transmitted  so  much  of  their  authority  as 
was  to  be  used  in  continuing  and  governing  the  ministry 
to  successors,  called  biahops  after  the  first  centuiy,  consti- 
tuting an  order  which  has  continued  till  the  present  day. 
2.  The  state  of  being  a  bishop ;  episcopal  rank 
or  ofiice. 

Under  Canute  and  his  successors  the  practice  of  inves- 
titure with  the  ring  and  staff,  or  crozier,  seems  to  have 
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been  began,  those  emblems  of  episcopac!/  were  sent  by 
the  chapter  to  the  King,  when  a  vacancy  occurred,  and 
were  returned  by  him  with  a  notification  of  the  person 
whom  he  appointed. 

£.  W.  Dixon,  Hist.  Church  of  Eng.,  iii.,  note. 

episcopal  (f-pis'ko-pal),  a.  and  n.     [=  D.  epis- 
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opoM  =  (j.  Uan.'Sw.  episkopal  =  F.  ^iscopal 
=  Sp.  Pg.  episcopal  =  It.  episeopale,  <  LL.  epis- 
copalis,  pertaining  to  a  bishop,  <  episcopus,  a 
Tiisliop,  >  ult.  B.  bishop,  q.  v.]  I,  a.  1.  Be- 
longing to  or  vested  in  bishops  or  prelates; 
characteristic  of  or  pertaining  to  a  bishop  or 
bishops ;  characterized  by  episcopacy :  as,  epis- 
copal jwdsddatiou;  episcppai  authority;  the  epis- 
copal costume ;  the  Episcopal  Church. 

There  is  just  before  the  entrance  of  the  choir  a  little 
subterraneous  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Charles  Borrom^e, 
where  I  saw  his  body,  in  episcopal  robes,  lying  upon  the 
altar  in  a  shrine  of  rock-crystal. 

Addison,  Kemarks  on  Italy  (ed.  Bohn),  I.  368. 

2.  [cap.']  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Episcopal 
Church,  especially  some  branch  of  the  Angli- 
can Church  specifically  so  called;  relating  to 
or  connected  with  Episcopalianism :  as,  Epis- 
copal principles  or  practices;  an  Episcopal 
clergyman  or  diocese ;  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal liturgy — Episcopal  bench.  See  6eij<;ft.— Episco- 
pal chai>lam.  SeectejSuin.— Episcopal  ring.  Same  as 
bishop* 8  ring  tythifih  see,  under  &isftqp). — Episcopal  Staff. 
See  staff.— Tas  Episcopal  Church,  the  name  popular- 
ly given  to  the  Anglican  Church  in  a  broad  sense,  in  the 
11  nited  States  and  elsewhere.  (See  Anglican  Church{b\  un- 
der Anglican,  and  Church  of  England,  under  church.)  In 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  each 
diocese  has  its  own  bishop,  and  a  diocesan  convention 
consisting  of  clerical  members  and  lay  members  repre- 
senting the  parishes.  This  convention  elects  the  bishop 
and  legislates  for  the  diocese.  A  General  Convention,  con- 
sisting of  a  House  of  Bishops  and  a  House  of  Clerical  and 
Lay  Deputies  from  the  dioceses,  meets  triennially,  and  is 
the  supreme  ecclesiastical  legislature.  The  senior  bishop, 
with  the  title  of  Presiding  Bishop,  has  the  presidency 
among  the  bishops,  and  represents  the  church  to  foreign 
churches.  Each  parish  and  congregation  is  governed  in 
spiritual  matters  by  the  rector  or  priest  in  charge,  while 
temporal  affairs  are  intrusted  to  the  churchwardens  and 
the  vestry  elected  by  the  people.  The  rector  is  elected  by 
the  vestry  and  appointed  by  the  bishop.  The  Apostles' 
and  the  Nicene  Creed  and  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  are  the 
standards  of  doctrine  in  both  the  English  and  American 
branches  of  the  church ;  but  the  American  church  omits 
the  Athanasian  Creed,  which  the  English  church  retains, 
and  has  made  some  alterations  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles, 
omitting  Article  xxi.  The  church  acknowledges  two  sacra- 
ments, baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  generally  neces- 
sary to  salvation  (see  sacrament),  practises  infant  baptism, 
admits  none  to  communion  till  confirmed  or  ready  and 
desirous  to  be  confirmed,  suffers  those  only  to  officiate  as 
ministers  who  have  received  episcopal  orders,  and  does 
not  agree  doctrinally  with  either  Arminians  or  Calvinists. 
There  are  three  vaguely  defined  parties  in  the  Episcopal 
Church.  Those  who  especially  emphasize  the  apostolic  ori- 
gin and  authority  of  the  church  in  contradistinction  to  non- 
Episcopal  denorainationsare  popularly  called  fli(;ft-cAwrcA- 
Tn^Ti,  and  those  who  attach  less  importance  to  this  distinc- 
tion are  known  as  Low-churchmen.  (See  High-churchman, 
Low-churchman.)  Those  who  urge  the  largest  liberty  of 
faith  and  practice  within  the  church  communion  are  called 
Broad-churchmen.  Those  of  rationalizing  tendencies  gen- 
erally affiliate  themselves  with  this  party ;  hence  the  name 
Broad  Church  is  often  used  to  signify  a  rationalistic  ele- 
ment in  the  Episcopal  Church  and  even  in  non- Episcopal 
denominations. 
II.  n.  [cap.']  An  Episcopalian.     [Rare.] 

The  dissenting  episcopaZs,  perhaps  discontented  to  such 

a  degree  as  .  .  ,  would  be  able  to  shake  the  firmest  loyalty. 

Sim^t,  Letter  on  the  Sacramental  Test,  iv.  42. 

Whether  the  ISpiscopais  shun  us  as  the  Catholic  Review 
says  the  devil  shuns  holy  water.  The  Interim: 

episcopalian  (f-pis-ko-pa'lian),  a.  and  n.  [< 
episcopal  + -ian.]  I.  a.  If.  Pertaining  to  gov- 
ernment by  bishops ;  relating  to  episcopacy. 

The  departure  of  King  Bichard  from  England  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  episcopalian  regency  of  the  Bishops  of  Ely 
and  Durham.  Peacock,  Maid  Marian,  ix. 

2.  [cap.]  Same  as  Episcopal,  2:  as,  the  Epis- 
copalian Church. 

II.  n.  Properly,  one  who  belongs  to  an  episco- 
pal church,  or  adheres  to  the  episcopal  form  of 
chm-eh  government  and  discipline ;  popularly 
[cap.],  a  member  of  the  Anglican  Church  in 
general,  but  more  especially  of  some  branch 
of  that  church  specifically  called  Episcopal. 
See  episcopal. 

We  are  considered  as  parishioners  of  the  missionaries, 
no  less  than  professed  episcopalians. 

Seeker,  Aus.  to  Dr.  Mayhew. 

episcopalianism  (e-pis-ko-pa'lian-izm),  n.  [< 
episcopalian  +  -ism.]  1 .  The  system  of  episco- 
pal church  government;  episcopacy. — 2.  [cap.] 
Adherence  to  or  connection  with  the  Episcopal 
Church;  belief  in  Episcopal  principles  or  doc- 
trines. 

episcopalism  (e-pis'ko-pal-izm),  n.  [<  episco- 
pal +  -ism.]  that  theory  of  the  constitution 
of  the  Catholic  Church  according  to  which  the 
pope  is  the  chief  bishop,  but  only  primus  inter 
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pares,  or  first  among  equals,  who  can  exercise 
no  legislative  power  in  ecclesiastical  matters 
except  with  the  consent  of  the  bishops  as  rep- 
resentatives of  the  entire  church.  This  doctrine 
was  defended  by  the  Galileans,  but  was  dogmatically  re- 
jected by  the  Vatican  Council  (1869-70).  Compare  col- 
leoialism,  papalisrn,  and  territorialism. 
episcopally  (e-pis'ko-^al-i),  adv.  By  episcopal 
agency  or  authority ;  iii  an  episcopal  manner. 
The  act  of  uniformity  required  all  men  who  held  any 
benefices  in  England  to  be  episcopally  ordained. 

Bp.  Burnet,  Hist.  Own  Times,  an.  1661. 

episcopantt  (f-pis'ko-pant),  n.  [<  ML.  episco- 
pan{t-)s,  ppr!  of  episcbpare,  deponent  episco- 
^an,  be  a  bishop :  see  episcopate^.]  A  bishop. 
The  intercession  of  all  these  Apostolick  Fathers  could 
not  prevaile  with  them  to  alter  their  resolved  decree  of 
reducing  into  Order  their  usurping  and  over  provender'd 
Episcopants.  MUion,  Prelatical  Episcopacy. 

episcoparianf  (e-pis-ko-pa'ri-an),  a.  [<  ML.  as 
&  "episcopariusj  equiv.  to  episcopalis,  episcopal : 
see  episcopal.]     Episcopalian.     [Bare.] 

The  episcoparian  government  then  lately  thrown  out  of 
doors.  Wood,  Athenae  Oxon.,  II.  305. 

episcopate^t  (f-pis'ko-pat),  v.  i.  [<  ML.  epis- 
copatus,  pp.  ot' episcopare,  deponent  episcopari, 
be  a  bishop,  <  LL.  episcopus,  a  bishop :  see  epis- 
copal, hisliop.]  To  act  as  a  bishop ;  fill  the  of- 
fice of  a  prelate. 

There  he  commits  to  the  presbyters  only  full  authority, 
both  of  feeding  the  flock  and  episcopating. 

Milton,  Cliurch-Government,  i.  2. 


episcopate^  (f-pis'ko-pat),  n.  [=  D. 
paat  =  G.  episTcopat  =  P.  ipiscopat  =  Sp.  Pg. 
episcopado  =  It.  episcopato,  <  LL.  episcopatus, 
the  office  and  dignity  of  a  hishop,  .<  episcoptis, 
a  bishop,  -t-  -atiis,  E.  -ate^.]  1.  The  office  and 
dignity  of  a  bishop;  a  bishopric. — 2.  The  in- 
cumbency of  a  bishop. 

Germanus,  ...  in  his  twenty-five  years'  episcopate, 
contrived  so  to  fill  up  his  suffragan  Sees  as  to  have  a 
majority  of  Greeks.     J.  M.  NeaXe,  Eastern  Church,  i.  159. 

3.  The  order  of  bishops;  the  episcopal  insti- 
tution; a  body  of  bishops. 

It  is,  indeed,  from  Dunstan  that  we  may  date  the  be- 
ginnings of  that  political  episcopate  which  remained  so 
marked  a  feature  of  English  history  from  this  time  to  the 
Keformation.  J.  R.  Green,  Conq.  of  Eng.,  p.  333. 

There  was  a  territorial  episcopate,  and  the  bishops  exer- 
cised their  judicial  powers  with  the  help  of  archdeacons 
and  deans.       Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  299. 

episcopicide^  (f-pis'ko-pi-sid),  n.  [<  LL.  epis- 
copits,  a  bishop,"  4-  -cida,  a  killer,  <  ecedere,  kiU.] 
One  who  kills  a  bishop. 

episcopicide^  (e-pis'ko-pi-sid),  n.  [<  LL;  epis- 
copus, a  bishop,  +  L.'  -eidium,  a  killing,  <  cob- 
dere,  kill.]    The  killing  of  a  bishop. 

episcopize  (e-pis'ko-piz),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  epis- 
copized,  ppr.  episcopising.  [<  LL.  episcopus, 
bishop,  +  -ize.]  I.  fntrans.  To  act  as  a  bishop. 
W.  Broome. 

Who  will  episcopize  must  watch,  fast,  pray, 
And  see  to  worlce,  not  oversee  to  play. 

T.  Scot,  Philomythie  (ed.  1616). 

II.  trans.  To  consecrate  to  the  episcopal  of- 
fice ;  make  a  bishop  of. 

There  seems  reason  to  believe  that  Wesley  was  willing 
to  have  been  episcopized  upon  this  occasion. 

Southey,  Wesley,  xxvi. 

episcopus  (f-pis'ko-pus),  ft.  [NL.,  <  LL.  epis- 
copus, a  bishop:  see  iisliop.]  The  name  of  a 
typical  tanager,  Tanagra  episcopms. 
episcopyf  (e-pis'ko-pi),  n.  [<  Gr.  hwiamirla,  a 
looking  at  (the  second  sense  is  taken  from  ^m- 
CKonii,  the  office  of  a  bishop),  <  kntammelv,  look 
at,  oversee:  see  lishop.]  1.  Survey;  super- 
intendence; search. 
The  censor,  in  his  moral  episcopy. 

Milton,  Church-Government. 
2.  Episcopacy. 

It  was  the  universal  doctrine  of  the  Church  for  many 
ages  .  .  .  that  episcopy  is  the  divine  or  apostolical  insti- 
tution. Jer.  Taylor,  Rule  ot  Conscience,  I.  iv.  9. 

epis^orrhagia,  n.    See  episiorrhagia. 

episeiorrhaphy,  n.    See  episiorrhaphy. 

episemon  (ep-i-se'mon),  ».;  pi.  episema  (-ma). 
[<  Gr.  Mari/iov  (at.  equiv.  CTrlarijia),  any  dis- 
tinguishing mark,  a  device,  as  on  a  coin  or 


episodical 

shield,  a  badge,  crest,  ensign,  neut.  of  Matiiui;, 
having  a  mark  or  device  on,  marked,  <  kiri,  on, 
-(-  aij/ia,  a  sign,  mark.]  1.  In  Gr.  antiq.,.  a  de- 
vice or  badge,  corresponding  to  the  crest  of 
later  times,  as  that  borne  on  the  shield  of  a  sol- 
dier, or  that  chosen  as  its  distinguishing  mark 
by  a  city,  etc. 

The  episemxm  of  the  town  is  a  Eam's  head. 

B.  V.  Head,  Eistoria  Numorum,  p.  470. 

2.  In  the  Greek  alphabet,  one  of  three  obsolete 
letters  used  only  as  numerals.  They  are  g;  a  form 
of  the  digamma,  F,  ^av,  vau  (a  similar  character  being 
used,  later,  as  a  ligature  for  ?t,  o-t,  and  called  stigma); 
p,  Koirira,  koppa;  and  ^,  (riv,  san,  later  called  triiiwi  or 
o-afiiri,  sampi.  As  numerals  they  were  written  with  a 
mark  over  them ;  thus,  5"'  =  6,  p'  =  90,  a'=  900.  See  vau, 
koppa,  san,  sampi. 

episepalous  (ep-i-sep'a-lus),  a.  [<  Gr.  £7ri,upon, 
-t-  NL.  sepalum,  sepal,  -1-  -ous.]  In  lot,  borne 
upon  or  opposite  to  a  sepal:  applied  to  stamens. 

episiohoematoma  (ep-i-si-o-he-ma-to'ma),  n. ; 
pi.  episiohcematomata  (-ma-ta).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  iiri- 
asiov,  the  pubes,  -I-  hcemaiorna,  q.  v.]  A  puden- 
dal hematocele.     Also  spelled  episiohematoma. 

episioperineorrhaphy  (ep-i-si-o-per"i-ne-or'a- 
fi),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  eniaeiov,  the  region  of  tll'e 
pubes,  +  perineorrhaphy,  q.  v.]  Episiorrhaphy 
combined  with  perineorrhaphy. 

episiorrhagia  (ep-i-si-o-ra'ji-a),  «.  [NL.,  <  Gr, 
iniaecov,  the  region  of  the  pubes,  -I-  -payia,  < 
pr/yvvvai,  break  forth.  ]  Hemorrhage  from  some 
part  of  the  vulva.    Also  spelled  episeiorrhagia. 

episiorrhaphy  (ep^i-si-or'a-fi),  n.  [<  Gr.  iniaeum, 
also  written  eniaiov  and  ineiciov,  the  region  of 
the  pubes,  +  i)a^fi,  a  sewing,  suture,  <  pdirretv, 
sew.]  A  plastic  operation  for  prolapsus  uteri. 
Also  spelled  episeiorrhaphy. 

episkeletal  (ep-i-skel'e-tal),  a.  [<  Gr.  cm, 
upon,  +  GKeXerdv,  a  dry  body  (see  skeleton),  + 
-al.]  In  anat.,  situated  above  the  axial  endo- 
skeleton ;  epaxial,  as  those  muscles  collectively 
which  are  developed  in  the  most  superficial 
portion  of  the  three  parts  into  which  the  pro- 
tovertebrse  of  a  vertebrate  are  differentiated: 
opposed  to  hyposkeletal. 

As  the  episkeletal  muscles  are  developed  out  of  the  pro- 
tovertebrse,  they  necessarily,  at  first,  present  as  many  seg- 
ments as  there  are  vertebrae.    Huxley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  a. 

episodal  (ep'i-s6-dal),  a.  [<  episode  +  -al.] 
Same  as  episodic. 

episode  (ep'i-sod),  n.  [=  D.  G.  Dan.  episode  = 
Sw.  episod  =  P.  episode  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  episodic, 
<  NL.  *episodium,  <  Gr.  knemdoiov,  a  paren- 
thetic addition,  episode,  neut.  of  cTreiadSioi,  fol- 
lowing upon  the  entrance,  coming  in  besides, 
adventitious  (cf.  imlaoSoq,  a  coming  in.  he- 
sides,  entrance),  <  ettj,  besides,  -1-  daoSoQ,  en- 
trance (da66ioq,  coming  in),  <  dq,  into,  +  bS6i,  a 
way.]  1.  A  separate  incident,  story,  or  action 
introduced  in  a  poem,  narrative,  or  other  writ- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  giving  greater  variety; 
an  incidental  narrative  or  digression  separable 
from  the  main  subject,  but  naturally  arising 
from  it. 

But  since  we  have  no  present  Need 
Of  Venus  for  an  Episode, 
With  Cupid  let  us  e'en  proceed. 

Prior,  The  Dove. 

Faithfully  adhering  to  the  truth,  which  he  does  not  suf- 
fer so  much  as  an  ornamental  episode  to  interrupt. 

Hallam,  Introd.  Lit.  ot  Europe. 

The  tale  [the  history  of  Zara]  is  a  strange  episode  in  a 
greater  episode.  E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  123. 

2.  An  incident  or  action  standing  out  by  itself, 
but  more  or  less  connected  with  a  complete 
series  of  events:  as,  an  episode  of  the  war;  an 
episode  in  one's  life. 

Then  you  think  that  .Episodle- between  Susan,  the  Dairy- 
Maid,  and  our  Coach-Man  is  not  amiss. 

Double-Dealer,  iii.  10. 


Episema. 
Two  Greek  shields  bearing  devices,  from  ancient  vases. 


3.  In  music,  an  intermediate  or  digressive  sec- 
tion of  a  composition,  especially  m  a  contra- 
puntal work,  like  a  fugue. 

episodial  (ep-i-so'di-al),  a.  [<  episode  +  -ial.] 
Same  as  episodic. 

episodic  (ep-i-sod'ik),  a.  [=  P.  4pisodiqM  = 
Sp.  episddieo  =  Pg.  It.  episodico  (cf .  D.  G.  episo- 
disch  =  Dan.  Sw.  episodisk) ;  as  episode  +  -ie.] 
Pertaining  to  or  of  the  character  of  an  episode ; 
contained  in  an  episode  or  digression.  -Also, 
sometimes,  episodal,  episodial. 

Now  this  episodic  narration  gives  the  Poet  an  opportu- 
nity to  relate  all  that  is  contained  in  four  books. 

Pope,  Odyssey,  xii.,  note. 

episodical  (ep-i-sod'i-kal),  a.  [<  episodic  +  -al.] 
'  Same  as  episodic. 

In  an  episodical  way  he  had  studied  and  practised  den- 
tistry. Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables,  Dt 


episodical 


Up  to  1865  poetry  was,  as  he  [Whittier]  himself  wrote, 
"something  epkodical,  something  apart  from  the  real  ob- 
ject and  aim  of  ray  life."       Quarterly  Rev.,  CXXVI.  876. 


1975 
A  [median]  posterior  plate  which  has  the  name  of  a 


epistolographic 


'episodically  (ep-i-sod'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  an  epi- 
sodical manner;  by  way  of  episode. 

A  distant  perspective  of  burning  Troy  might  be  thrown 
into  a  corner  of  tlie  piece  .  .  .  epiBodieally. 

Bp.  Hurd,  Notes  on  Horace's.Art  of  Poetry. 

Passing  episodically  to  a  broader  ground,  my  paper  argues 
that  there  are  some  positive  reasons  tor  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  peraons  who  contribute  to  the  revenue  and  to  the 
national  wealth.  Oladstone,  Gleanings,  I.  172. 

«pispastic  (ep-i-spas'tik),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  eTn- 
airaaTiK6(,  drawing  to  oneself,  adapted,  as  drugs, 
to  draw  out  humors,  <  einaTraaTdc,  drawn  upon 
oneself,  <  inianav,  draw  upon,  <  ivl,  upon,  + 
airav,  draw.]  I,  a.  In  med.,  producing  a  blister 
when  applied  to  the  skin, 


What  needs  the  man  to  be  so  furiously  angry  with  the 
good  old  epistler  for  saying  that  the  apostle's  charge  . 
is  general  to  all  7      Bp.  Uall,  Honour  of  Married  Clergy. 

2.  In  the  Anglican  Ch.,  the  bishop,  priest,  or 
deacon  who  acts  as  subdeacon  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  eucharist  or  holy  communion:  so 
called  from  his  office  of  reading  the  liturgical 
epistle,  in  distinction  from  the  gospeler  or 
deacon. 


sternum,  and  an  anterior  plate  known  as  the  epieternum 
[in  batrachians].  Claus,  Zoology  (trans.),  II.  179. 

3.  In  entom.,  the  anterior  one  of  the  three 
sclerites  into  which  the  propleuron,  the  meso- 
pleuron,  and  the  metapleuron  of  an  insect  are 
severally  typically  divisible,  lying  above  the 
sternum,  below  the  tergum,  and  in  front  of  an 
epimeron. 

The  lateral  regions  are  divided  into  an  anterior  piece, 
episternum,  and  a  posterior,  epimerum. 

Claus,  Zoology  (trans.),  I.  625. 

4.  In  Chelonia,  same  as  epiplastron :  so  called 
by  most  anatomists,  who  have  considered  it  an 
element  of  a  sternum.    See  second  cut  under  epistUngt  (e-pis'ling),  n. 

pi.  In  comparative  anat,  the  la,t- 
eral  pieces  of  the  inferior  or  ventral  arc  of  the        Here's  a  pacljet  of  Epistling,  as  bigge  as  a  Packe  of 
.      .  somite  of  a  crustacean.  Woollen  cloth. 

II.  w.  An  application  to  the  skin  which  pro-  episthotonos  (ep-is-thot'6-nos)   n      [Given  as     ®- ^<»™«!'.  quoted  in  Dyoe's  ed.  of  Greene's  Plays,  p.  xcvi. 
duces  a  serous  or  puriform  discharge  by  exciting    ?  Gr.  '["imcBev,  forward"(but  there  is  no  such  epistolart  (e-pis'to-lar),  a.     [=  P.  4pistolaire  = 


In  all  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches  the  Holy  Com- 
munion shall  be  administered  upon  principal  feast-days, 
.  .  .  the  principal  minister  using  a  decent  cope,  and  be- 
mg  assisted  with  the  gospeler  and  epistler  agreeably. 

24tA  Canon  of  the  Church  of  England. 

_  ^    ..  -  „,,         [Terbal n. of  epwite, 

Chelonia.— 5.  pi.  In  comparative  anat.,  the  lat-    *•]    Epistolary  matter ;  correspondence. 


inflammation;  a  vesicatory;  a  blister. 

Epispastica  (ep-i-spas'ti-ka),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
(5r.  eiriaKoanicdg,  drawing  (blistering):  see  epi- 
^asUc.']  A  group  of  coleopterous  insects ;  the 
blister-beetles. 

(apisperm  (ep'i-spfinn),  n.  [<  Gr.  ettj,  upon,  + 
amp/ia,  seed.]  In  hot.,  the  testa  or  outer  in- 
tegument of  a  seed.  The  figure 
shows  (a)  the  episperm,  (6)  the  en- 
dopleura,  and  (c)  the  endosperm. 

«pispermic  (op-i-sp6r'mik),  a.    [< 
episperm  +  -ic]     In  bot.,  pertaining 

to  the  episperm.— Eplspermlc  embryo, 
an  embryo  immediately  covered  by  the  epi- 
sperm or  proper  integument,  as  in  the  kid- 
ney-bean. 

episporangium(ep'''i-spo-ran'ji-um), 
n. ;  pi.  episporangia  (-a).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ini,  upon, 
+  sporangium."]  In  hot,,  an  indusium  overlying 
the  spore-cases  of  a  fern. 

epispore  (ep'i-spor),  n.  [<  NL.  episporium,  q. 
v.]  In  T)ot.,  the  second  or  outer  coat  of  a  spore, 
corresponding  to  the  extine  of  pollen-grains. 

episporium  (ep-i-spo'ri-um),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
Itti,  upon,  +  andpoc,  seed:  see  spore.]  Same 
as  epispore. 

Immovable  oospores,  which  are  finally  red,  and  are  sur- 
rounded by  a  double  episporium  or  coat. 

H.  C.  Wood,  Fresh- Water  Algae,  p.  100. 

epistalf,  n.    An  erroneous  form  of  epistyle. 

epistasis  (e-pis'ta-sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  knicTaaiQ, 
soum,  <  kijiiaTaadai,  stand  upon,  <  eirt,  upon,  + 
"uyraaBai,  stand.]  A  substance  swimming  on 
the  surface  of  urine :  opposed  to  hypostasis,  or 
sediment. 

epistaxis  (ep-is-tak'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  as  if 
*miaTa^ig  (a  false  reading  for  eiriaTay/idg,  a 
bleeding  at  the  nose),  <  cmcrreifEw,  bleed  at  the 
nose  again,  let  fall  in  drops  upon,  <  eni,  upon, 
+  ardl^Ew,  fall  in  drops :  see  stacte.]  Bleeding 
from  the  nose ;  nose-bleed. 

epistelt,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  epistle. 

epistemological  (ep-i-ste-mo-loj'i-kal),  a.  [< 
epistemology  +  -ic-al.]  Relating  or  pertaining 
to  epistemology. 

Prof.  Volkelt  expressly  declines,  as  not  forming  part  of 
the  epistemological  problem,  the  inquiries  into  the  meta- 
physical nature  of  this  relation. 

R.  Adamson,  Mind,  XII.  128. 

epistemology  (ep"i-ste-mol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  im- 
dTfipi,  knowledge  (<  iviaTaad'ai,  know),  +  -TMyia, 
<  Ih/eiv,  speak :  see  -ology.]  The  theory  of  cog- 
nition; that  branch  of  logic  which  undertakes 
to  explain  how  knowledge  is  possible.  Proba- 
bly first  used  by  Ferrier. 

Epistemology  may  be  said  to  have  passed  with  Hegel  into 
a  completely  articulated  "logic,"  that  claimed  to  be  at  the 
same  time  a  metaphysic,  or  an  ultimate  expression  of  the 
nature  of  the  real.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVIII.  794. 

episterna,  n.    Plural  of  episternum. 

episterhal  (ep-i-st6r'nal),  a.  [<  episternum  + 
■al.]  In  zooL,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  epister- 
num; anterior,  as  a  pleural  solerite.— Epister- 
Dal  granules,  minute  irregular  ossicles  found  m  man 
anil  some  animals,  supposed  to  be  in  some  cases,  as  that 
of  the  howling  monltey  (Mycetes),  represented  by  a  dis- 
tinct bone  on  each  side  of  the  presternum. 

episternite  (ep-i-st6r'nit),  n.  [<  Gr.  em,  upon, 
+  E.  sternite.']  In  entom.,  one  of  the  pieces  pri- 
marily composing  the  sides  of  a  segment ;  a  pleu- 
nte.  Lacaze-Duthiers  applied  this  term  to  the  uppei 
pair  of  plates  forming  the  valves  of  the  female  ovipositor, 
especially  of  orthopterous  insects.  These  are  modified 
side-pieces  of  one  of  the  abi 


Sp.  Pg.  epistolar  =  It.  episiolare,  <  LL.  episto- 
laris,  epistularis,  of  or  belonging  to  a  letter:  see 
epistolary.]    Epistolary. 


word,  it  being  appar.  made  up  from  ewi,  upon, 
+  -cffev,  in  imitation  of  oniadev,  behind,  back), 
+  rdvog,  a  stretching,  tension:  see  tone.]    Same 

^d*iKii^?^^^:-,'-u-^^  V,  r.      •    .      ,0  This  emsioiar  way  will  have  a  considerable  efficacy  upon 

epiStllDlte  (ep-i-stirblt),  n.     [<  Gr.  ciriOTiXpew,     them.    Dr.  H.  More,  Epistles  to  the  Seven  Churches,  p.  7. 

glisten  on  the  surface,  <^M,_  upon, +^..a/3..,  epistolary  (e-pis'to-la-ri)  a.  and  »[=  P,  .pi.- 

tolaire  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  epistolano,  <  LL.  epistola- 


glisten,  glitter,  gleam,  shine:  see  stilbite.]  A 
white  translucent  mineral  crystallizing  in  the 
monoolinie  system  and  belonging  to  the  zeo- 
lites. It  is  a  hydrous  silicate  of  aliuuinium, 
calcium,  and  sodium. 

epistlar  (f-pis'lar),  a.  [<  epistle  +  -ar^.  Of. 
epistolar,  epistler.]  Pertaining  to  an  epistle  or 
epistles :  specifically  applied  {eccles. )  to  the  side 
of  the  altar  on  which  the  epistle  is  read. 

epistle  (e-pis'l),  n.  [<  ME.  epistle,  epistel,  epys- 
tolle,  etc.  (of  mixed  AS.  and  OF.  origin), <  AS. 
epistol  =  D.  epistel  =  OHG.  epistula,  6.  epistel  = 
Dan.  Sw.  epistel  =  OF.  epistle,  epistre,  mod.  F. 
ipitre  =  Pr.  pistola  =  Sp.  epistola  =  Pg.  It.  epi- 
stola,  <  L.  epistola,  usually  accom.  epistula,  <  Gr. 
emarolrj,  a  letter,  message,  <  miuTiAXeiv,  send  to, 
<  en-i,  to,  +  oreAtev,  send.  This  word,  like  apos- 
tle, which  is  of  similar  formation,  appears  also 
in  ME.  and  AS.  without  the  initial  vowel:  see 
pistle,  postle.]  1.  A  written  communication 
directed  or  sent  to  a  person  at  a  distance ;  a 
letter;  a  letter  missive:  used  particularly  in 
dignified  discourse  or  in  speaking  of  ancient 
writings:  as,  the  epistles  of  Paul,  of  Pliny,  or  of 
Cicero. 

Called  nowe  Corona,  in  Morea,  to  whome  seynt  Poule 
wrote  sondry  epystolles. 

Sir  R.  Guylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  11. 
I  Tertius,  who  wrote  this  epistle,  salute  you  in  the  Lord. 

Kom.  xvi.  22. 


rius,  epistularius,  of  or  belonging  to  a  letter,  < 
L.  epistola,  epistula,  a  letter:  see  epistle.]  I. 
a.  1.  Pertaining  to  epistles  or  letters ;  suitable 
to  letters  and  correspondence;  familiar:  as,  an 
epistolary  style. 

I  ,  .  .  write  in  loose  epistolary  way. 

Dryden,  Ded.  of  £neid. 

If  you  will  have  my  opinion,  then,  of  the  Serjeant's  let- 
ter, I  pronounce  the  style  to  be  mixed,  but  truly  episto- 
lary ;  the  sentiment  relating  to  his  own  wound  is  in  the 
sublime ;  the  postscript  of  Pegg  Hartwell,  in  the  gay. 

Steele,  Tatler,  No.  87. 

The  few  things  he  wrote  are  confined  to  the  epistolary 
.  .  .  manner. 
Goldsmith,  Encouragers  and  Discouragers  of  Eng.  Lit.,  ii. 

2.  Contained  in  letters ;  carried  on  by  letters. 

A  free  epistolary  correspondence.  W.  Mason. 

II.  «. ;  pi.  epistolaries  (-riz).  A  book  for- 
merly in  use  in  the  Western  Church,  containing 
the  liturgical  epistles,  in  the  Greek  Church  the 
epistles  are  contained  in  a  book  called  the  apostle  (apos- 
tolos  or  apostolus,  a  name  also  used  in  the  West),  or,  as 
comprising  the  lections  from  both  the  Acts  and  the  epis- 
tles, the  praxapostolos.  The  epistolary  was  sometimes 
known  as  the  lectionary.  Also  in  the  forms  epistolare, 
epistolarium.  See  comes. 
epistolean  (e-pis-to-le'an),  n.  [Irreg.  <  L.  epis- 
tola, an  epistle,  +'  -edn.]  A  writer  of  epis- 
tles or  letters ;  a  correspondent.  Mrs.  Cowden 
Clarice. 
„3t„''5o  ^^''^  ^'^^  V'^J'^"" '° ''"? '  ^  should  have  given  it  epistoler  (e-pis'to-ler),  n.  A  form  of  epistler. 
youto-daymormng,buta8amadman's«pis«esarenogos-  pn,-_4..io+  >s   Tifa'tn   lot^  '      '■         *^ -  • 

pels,  so  it  skills  not  much  when  they  are  delivered.  Bmarnior  (a-tub    rn-iori 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  y.  1. 


epistolet  (e-pis'to-let),  n.     [=  It. 
dim.,  <  L.  epistola',  epistula,  a  letter :  see  epis- 
tle.]   A  short  epistle  or  letter.     [Humorous.] 


2.  [cap.]  In  liturgies,  one  of  the  eucharistic  les- 
sons, taken,  with  some  exceptions,  from  an  epis- 
tolary book  of  the  New  Testament  and  read  be- 
fore the  gospel.    In  the  early  church  a  lection  from  „_i-4.„u„     „„;„4._ij 1    /       ■    j.  iz-i 

the  Old  Testament,  called  the  prophecy,  preceded  it,  and  ^pS™."9>  ^,®R^^*9l}?,*^   ^  ^t?? "t?        '■ 

such  a  lection  is  still  sometimes  used  instead  of  it.  In  the 

Greek  Church  the  epistle  (called  the  apostle,  as  also  in  the 

early  church)  is  preceded  by  the  prokeimenon  and  followed 

by  "Peace  to  thee  "and  "Alleluia";  in  the  Western  Church 

it  is  preceded  by  the  collects  and  followed  by  the  Deo       -.  j.  ,-    -         •  j.  1  • 

gratias,  the  gradual,  tract,  or  alleluia,  with  the  verse  or  epiStOUSe,  OpiStOllser. 

sequence.  It  is  read  in  the  Greek  Church  by  the  anagnost  or     lizer. 

i^°Xl^?.l^?rrJl'„'!^l^=!r^^^^^^^^^  epistolist(e-pis'to-list),».    [<L.  epistola,  a  let- 

ter,  +  -«S5.  J    A  writer  or  letters ;  a  oorrespon- 


You  see  thro'  ray  wicked  intention  of  curtailing  this  epis- 
tolet by  the  above  device  of  large  margin. 

Lamb,  To  Barton. 

,  .  ,  -i-l^al)>  C- 

[=  Sp.  (obs.)  epistdlico  =  Pg.  It.  epistolico,  <  L. 
epistolicus,  <  Gr.  miaToJi.MSc,  <  Emaro^i/,  a  letter : 
see  epistle.]  Pertaining  to  letters  or  epistles; 
epistolary. 

episio- 


subdeacon  or  epistler  (in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the 
celebrant  also  reciting  it  in  a  low  voice)  at  the  south  side 
of  the  altar,  that  is,  at  a  part  of  the  front  of  the  altar  on 
the  celebrant's  right  as  he  faces  it.  Formerly  it  was  read 
from  the  ambo  (sometimes  from  a  separate  or  epistle  ambo) 
or  pulpit,  or  from  the  step  of  the  choir.  Sometimes  called 
the  lection  simply. 

3+.  Any  kind  of  harangue  or  discoiirse ;  a  com- 
munication. 

So  prelatyk  he  sat  intill  his  cheyre ! 

Scho  roundis  than  ane  epistil  intill  eyre. 

Dunbar,  Poems  (in  Maitland's  MS.,  p.  72). 

Canonical  epistles.  See  canom'caz.— Ecclesiastical 
epistles.  See  ecclesiastical.—  Epistle  side  of  the  altar 
(eccles.),  the  south  side ;  the  side  to  the  left  of  the  priest 
when  facing  the  people.— Pastoral  Epistles,  a  general 
name  given  to  the  epistles  of  Paul  to  Timotliy  and  Titus, 
because  these  letters  largely  consist  of  directions  respect- 
ing the  work  of  a  pastor. 
epistlet  (e-pis'l),  V.  t.     [<  epistle,  n.]    To  write 


dent.  •  [Bare.] 

James  Howell  fulfils  all  the  requirements  of  a  pleasant 
letter- writer,  and  was,  less  than  most  epistolists  ot  his  age, 
dependent  on  his  matter  for  the  charm  of  his  correspon- 
dence. Quarterly  Rev. 

epistolize  (e-pis'to-Hz),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  epis- 
tolized,  ppr.  epistolizing.  [<  L.  epistola,  a  letter, 
+  -ize.]  I.  intrans.  To  write  epistles  or  letters. 
[Rare.] 

Very,  very  tired!  I  began  this  epistle,  having  been  epis- 
tolising  aU  the  morning.  Lamb,  To  Miss  Fryer. 

II.  trans.  To  write  letters  to.     [Rare.] 

A  "Lady,  or  the  Tiger?"  literature  was  the  result,  of 
which  a  part  found  its  way  into  print.  .  .  .  Of  course  such 
an  excuse  for  epistolizing  the  author  was  not  neglected. 
The  Century,  XXXII.  405. 

Also  spelled  epistolise. 


as.a  letter;  communicate  by  writing  or  by  an  epistolizer  (Tprs'tT^^^^^^  A  writer  of  epis- 


epistle, 
Thus  much  may  be  epistled. 


Milton. 


insects. 

,    .  0  abdominal  rings. 

episternum  (ep-i-st6r'num),  n.;  pi.  episterna  epistler  (e-pis'16r), ».    [Formerly  also  episfoier, 
("''&)•     [<  Gr.   eKi,   upon,   +   arepvov,   breast,         ""   '---i-'— •-- ■      <^-  ™«<.*«7^'^'.  —  vt„  ^r,i^t^iai 
chest,  breast-bone :  see  sternum.]    1.  In  mam- 
mals, the  manubrium  stemi :  the  presternum  of 


most  authors.    Gegenbaur. — 2.  In  lower  verte- 
brates, some  presternal  part.  See  interclavicle. 


=  F.  4pis'tdlaire  ='Sp.  ^istolero  =  Pg.  epistolei- 
ro,  <  LL.  epistolarius,  epistularius,  also  epistola- 
ris,  epistularis,  a  secretary,  prop,  adj.,  of  or  per- 
taining to  a  letter  or  an  epistle :  see  epistolary, 
'  '  '     ]     1.  A  writer  of  epistles. 


ties.    Also  spelled  ejnstoliser. 

Some  modern  authors  there  are,  who  have  exposed  their 
letters  to  the  World,  but  most  of  them,  I  mean  your  Latin 
Epistolizers,  go  freighted  with  mere  Bartholomew  M''are. 
Howell,  Letters,  I.  i.  1. 

epistolographic  (f-pis'to-lo-graf 'ik),  a.  [=  F. 
epistolograpliique,  <  Gr.  i'Ki,cTo'koypa<j)m6g,  used  in 
writing  letters,  <  imaToT^oypa^g,  a  letter- writer; 


epistolographlc 

see  epistolography.']  Pertaining  to  the  ■writing 
of  letters — Epistolographlc  characters  or  alpha- 
bet, the  ancieut  Egyptian  demotic  characters,  so  called 
because  they  were  used  in  correspondence.  See  demotic. 
In  Egypt,  written  language  underwent  a  further  differ- 
entiation ;  whence  resulted  the  hieratic  and  the  epistolo- 
graphic  or  enchorial :  both  of  which  are  derived  from  the 
original  hieroglyphic. 

H.  Spmcer,  Universal  Progress,  p.  19. 

epistolography  (e-pis-to-log'ra-S),  n.  [=  p. 
epistolographie,  <  (jr.  as  if  *eviaToXoypaipia,  <  sm- 
aTohiypd(pog,  a  letter-writer,  <  emaroX-^,  a  letter, 
+  -ypdipecv,  -write.]  The  art  or  practice  of  writ- 
ing letters. 

epistom  (ep'i-stom),  n.  [See  ejmtoma.^  Same 
as  epistoma  (6). 

The  posterior  antennse  [of  decapods]  are  usually  inserted 
externally,  and  somewhat  ventrally  to  the  first  pair,  on  a 
flat  plate  placed  in  front  of  the  mouth  {epixtow). 

Claus,  Zoology  (trans.),  I.  476. 

epistoma  (e-pis'to-ma),  n. ;  pi.  epistomata  (ep- 
18-to'ma-ta).  [NL.,  "■(.  Gr.  em,  npon,  -I-  cTojia, 
mouth.]  In  goal.,  some  part,  region,  or  organ 
borne  upon  or  lying  before  the  mouth.  Specifi- 
cally—  (a)  In  Polyzoa,  a  process  overhanging  the  mouth 
of  many  species ;  the  prostomium.  Also  epiglottis,  (b) 
In  Cntstaceat  a  preoral  part  or  parts  above  and  before 
the  mouth,  on  the  antennary  somite,  and  formed  more 
or  less  by  the  sternite  of  that  somite.  It  lies  between 
the  labrum  and  the  bases  of  the  antennse.  Sometimes 
called  antennary  stemites.  Also  epistom.  See  cuts  under 
Brachyura,  cephalothorax,  and  Cyclops. 

In  front  of  the  labrura  and  mandibles  [of  the  crayfish] 
is  a  wide,  somewhat  pentagonal  area,  prolonged  into  a 
point  in  the  middle  line  forwards,  and  presenting  a  small 
spine  on  each  side ;  this  is  the  epistoma. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  272. 

(c)  In  entom. :  (1)  That  part  of  an  insect's  head  which  is 
between  the  front  and  labrum.  It  is  sometimes  membra- 
nous or  softer  than  the  rest  of  the  surface.  When  large, 
this  part  is  commonly  called  the  clypeus.  See  cut  under 
Hymenoptera.  (2)  An  outer  envelop  of  the  rostrum,  or 
anterior  prolongation  of  the  head,  found  in  the  Tipulidce. 
Osten-Sacken. 
Also  epistome. 

epistomal  (e-pis'to-mal),  a.  [<  epistoma  + 
-al.'i  Pertaining  to,  consisting  of,  or  constitut- 
ing an  epistoma ;  preoral;  prostomial. 

epistomata,  n.     Plural  of  m>istoma. 

epistoma  (ep'i-stom),  n.  [<  NL.  epistoma,  q.  v.] 
Same  as  epistoma. 

epistomium  (ep-i-sto'mi-um),  n. ;  pi.  epistomia 
(-a).  [L.,  <  Gr.  eiriard/xiov,  a  faucet,  <  evi,  upon, 
-*-  ard/ia,  mouth,  spout.]  In  Bom.  antiq.,  a  fau- 
cet. 

epistrophe  (e-pis'tro-fe),  n.  [=  P.  ipistrophe 
=  Pg.  epistrophe  =  It.  ejaistrofe,  <  LL.  epistrophe, 
<  Gr.  EirtaTpcHp^,  a  turning  about,  <  ETncTpi^eiv, 
turn  about,  turn  to,  <  evI,  upon,  -1-  arpetjinv,  turn.] 
1.  In  rhet.,  a  figure  in  which  several  successive 
clauses  or  sentences  end  with  the  same  word 
or  affirmation:  as,  "Are  they  Hebrews?  so  am 
I.  Aj-e  they  Israelites?  so-  am  I.  Are  they  the 
seed  of  Abraham  ?  so  am  I."  2  Cor.  xi.  22.-3. 
In  music,  in  a  oyelie  composition,  the  original 
concluding  melody,  phrase,  or  section,  when 
repeated  at  the  end  of  the  several  divisions ;  a 
refrain. — 3.  In  iot.,  the  arrangement  of  chlq- 
rophyl-grains,  under  the  influence  of  light,  on 
the  surfaee-walls  of  cells  and  on  those  parts 
of  the  walls  which  bound  intercellular  spaces 
(Frank),  or  more  properly  on  those  walls  which 
are  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  incident 
light  {Moore). 

epistropheal  (ep-i-stro'fe-al),  a.  [<  epistro- 
pheus +  -al.']  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  epistro- 
pheus. 

epistropheus  (ep-i-strd'fe-us),  n.;  pi.  epistro- 
phei (-i).  [Nil.,  <  Gr.  kiriaTpo<pEvg,  the  first  cer- 
vical vertebra,  <  sTTiarpifeiv,  turn  about,  <  ewi, 
upon,  -I-  aTp£(peiv,  turn.]  In  anat.,  the  second 
cervical  or  odontoid  vertebra ;  the  axis :  so 
called  because  the  atlas  turns  upon  it. 

epistrqphic  (ep-i-strof'ik),  a.  [<  epistrophe  + 
-ic.2    Relating  or  pertaining  to  epistrophe. 

epistrophize  (e-pis'tro-flz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
epistrophized,  ppr.  epistrophizing.  [<  epistrophe 
+  -ize.^  To  induce  epistrophe  in  the  chlorophyl- 
grains  of,  as  a  plant. 

epistropby  (e-pis'tro-fl),  n.  [<  Gr.  kmoTpcKpii,  a 
turaing  about:  see  epistrophe."]  In  hot.,  there- 
version  of  an  abnormal  form  to  the  normal  one, 
as  when  the  cut-leafed  beech  reverts  to  the 
normal  type. 

epistylar  (ep'i-sti-lar),  a.  [<  epistyle  +  -ar^.] 
Of  or  belonging  to  the  epistyle — Epistylar  arcu- 
atlon,  a  systeru  in  which  columns  support  arches  instead 
of  horizontal  architraves. 

epistyle  (ep'i-stil),  n.  [<  L.  epistylium,  <  Gr. 
eTnarv^tov,  epistyle,  <  cjri,  upon,  -I-  arii^g,  column, 
style:  see  style^.']  In  anc.  arch.,  the  lower 
member  of  the  entablature,  properly  of  a  Greek 


Episiylts  anastatica,  magnified,  growing 
in  seven  zoSdendria  or  dendriform  colonies 
of  zotiids,  on  an  entomostracous  crustacean. 
( Two  detaclied  individuals  at  the  left  are  much 
more  highly  magnified. ) 
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order,  also  known  by  its  Eoman  name,  the  ar- 
chitrave :  a  massive  horizontal  beam  of  stone  or 
wood  resting  immediately  upon  the  abaci  of 
the  capitals  of  a  range  of  columns  or  pillars. 
See  out  under  entablature. 

The  walls  and  pavement  of  polished  marble,  circled  with 
a  great  Corinthian  wreath,  with  pillars,  and  Epistols  of 
like  workmanship.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  224. 

Epistylis  (ep-i-sti'Us),  n.  [NL.  (cf.  Gr.  kmaTv- 
Xiov,  epistyle),  <  sttI,  on,  +  CTri/lof,  column  :  see 
epistyle.']  A 
genus  of  peri- 
triehous  in- 
fusorians,  of 
the  family 
VorticellidcB, 
having  the 
branched  pe- 
dicle rigid 
throughout, 
only  the  base 
of  the  body 
contractile, 
the  ciliary 
disk  axial, 
and  no  col- 
lar-like mem- 
brane. These 
animalcules 
grow  in  dendri- 
form colonies, 
forming  a  zoo- 
dendrium.  They 
are  campanu- 
late,  ovate,  or 
pyriiorm,  and 
structurally  re- 
semble the  or- 
dinary bell-ani- 
malcules of  the 
genus  Vorticel- 
la.  E.  amistati- 
ca  is  the  species 
longest  known, 
having  been  de- 
scribed by  Linnaeus  in  1767  as  a  species  of  Vorticella.  It 
is  found  in  fresh  water,  on  water -fleas  and  other  entomos- 
tracous crustaceans,  and  on  aquatic  plants.  About  20 
species  are  described,  from  various  sites,  as  aquatic  shells, 
insect-larvse,  plants,  etc. 

episyllogism  (ep-i-sil'o-jizm),  n.  [<  Gr.  km, 
upon,  -1-  avVMyia/i6(,  syllogism:  see  syllogism.] 
A  syllogism  having  for  one  of  its  premises  the 
conclusion  of  another  syllogism. 
episynaloephe  (ep-i-sin-a-le'fe),  n.  [<  LGr. 
ewcama?Muj)^,  elision  or  synaloephe  at  the  end 
of  a  verse,  <  eni,  upon,  in  addition,  -t-  amaTiOi- 
fri,  synaloephe :  see  synaloephe.]  In  anc.  pros. : 
(a)  Elision  of  a  vowel  ending  one  line  before 
a  vowel  beginning  the  next;  synaloephe  of  the 
final  vowel  of  a  verse  with  the  initial  vowel  of 
the  verse  succeeding  it.  (6)  Union  of  two  vow- 
els in  one  syllable ;  synseresis. 
episynthetic  (ep"i-sin-thet'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  kmavv- 
SeriKdc,  compounding,  <  emavvderog,  compound : 
see  episyntheton.]  In  anc.  pros.,  composed  of 
cola  of  different  measures  or  classes  of  feet; 
compound :  as,  an  episynthetic  meter. 
episyntheton  (ep-i-sin'the-ton),  n. ;  pi.  episyn- 
theta  (-ta).  [<  Gr.  iiriavvBETOv  (so.  fihpov,  meter), 
neut.  of  kniainiBeTOQ,  compound,  <  ewtamndhai, 
add  besides,  <  kni,  upon,  in  addition,  -t-  cvvriSt- 
vo(,  put  together:  see  synthesis.]  "111.  anc.  pros., 
a  meter  composed  of  cola  of  different  mea- 
sures. 
epitactic  (ep-i-tak'tik),  a.  [<  Gr.  EmTanniidc, 
commanding,  authoritative.]  Of  the  nature 
of  an  injunction  or  command. 

The  categorical  form  involves  an  epitactic  meaning. 

Whewell,  Elements  of  Morality,  Pref.,  p.  16. 
epitaph  (ep'i-taf ),  n.  [<  ME.  epitaphe,  <  OP.  epi- 
taphe,  P.  ipitaphe  =  Sp.  epitafio  =Pg.  epitaphio 
=  It.  epitaffio,  epitafio  =  D.  epitaaf  =  G.  epi- 
taph =  Dan.  Sw.  epitaf,  epitafium,  <  ML.  epi- 
taphium,  L.  epitaphium  or  epitaphius,  <  Gr.  em- 
raipiog  (so.  loyoQ),  a  funeral  oration,  adj.  over 
or  at  a  tomb,  <  ett/,  over  at,  +  ra^oc,  a  tomb, 
<  danreiv  (■y'  *ra^),  dispose  of  the  dead,  bum  or 
bury.  Cf.  cenotaph.]  1.  An  inscription  on  a 
tomb  or  monument  in  memory  of  the  dead. 

After  your  death  you  were  better  have  a  bad  epitaph 
than  their  [the  players']  ill  report  while  you  lived. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 
2.  A  brief  enunciation  or  sentiment  relating  to 
a  deceased  person,  in  prose  or  verse,  composed 
as  if  to  be  inscribed  on  a  monument. 

An  Epitaph  .  .  .  is  an  inscription  such  as  a  man  may 
commodiously write  orengrauevpon  atombeinfewverses, 
pithie,  quicke,  and  sententious,  for  the  passer  by  to  peruse 
and  iudge  vpon  without  any  long  tariaunce, 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  45. 
epitaph  (ep'i-taf),  v.    \<epitaph,  n.]    I.  trans. 
To  commemorate  in  an  epitaph.     [Rare.] 


11  I  neuer  deserue  anye  better  remembrance,  let  mee 
...  be  Epitaphed  the  Inuentor  of  the  English  Hexame- 
ter. G.  Harvey,  Foure  Letters,  etc.  (1692). 
He  is  dead  and  buried, 
And  epitaphed,  and  well  forgot. 

Lowell,  On  Planting  a  Tree  at  Inverara. 

II,  intrans.  To  make  epitaphs ;  use  the  epi- 
taphio style. 

The  Commons,  in  their  speeches,  epitaph  upon  him,  as 

on  that  pope,  "  He  lived  as  a  wolfe,  and  died  as  a  dogge." 

Bp.  Hall,  Heaven  upon  Earth,  §  18. 

epitapher  (ep'i-tM-6r),  n.  A  writer  of  epitaphs ; 
an  epitaphist. 

Epitaphers  .  .  .  swamie  like  Crowes  to  a  dead  carcas. 
Nash,  Pref.  to  Greene's  Menaphou,  p.  14. 

epitaphial  (ep-i-taf 'i-al),  a.  [<  epitaph  +  4-al.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  an  epitaph;  used  in  epi- 
taphs.    [Rare.] 

Epitaphial  Latin  verses  are  not  to  be  taken  too  literally. 
Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  16. 

epitaphian  (ep-i-taf'i-an),  a.  [<  Gr.  kmTa(pioq, 
adj. :  see  epitaph.]'  Pertaining  to  an  epitaph; 
of  the  nature  of  or  serving  as  an  epitaph. 
[Rare.] 

To  imitate  the  noble  Pericles  in  his  epitaphian  speech, 

stepping  up  after  the  battle  to  bewail  the  slain  Severianus. 

Milton,  On  Def.  of  Humb.  Remonst. 

epitaphic  (ep-i-taf 'ik),  a.  and  n.     [<  epitaph  + 
-ic]    I,  a.  Relating  to  epitaphs;  having  the 
form  or  character  of  an  epitaph. 
Il.t  n.  An  epitaph. 

An  epitaphic  is  the  writing  that  is  sette  on  deade  mennes 
tombes  or  graues  in  memory  or  commendacion  of  the  par- 
ties there  buried. 

J.  Udall,  tr.  of  Apophthegms  of  Erasmus,  p.  221. 

epitaphist  (ep'i-taf-ist),  n.  [<  LL.  epitaphista, 
<  L(j&.  *iTziTa(piaTii(,  <  Gr.  emraipios,  epitaph :  see 
epitaph.]    A  writer  of  epitaphs. 

epltasis  (e-pit'a-sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  iiriToats, 
a  stretching,  increase  in  intensity,  epitasis,  < 
kirtrdvecv,  stretch  upon,  stretch  more,  increase 
in  intensity,  <  eiri,  upon,  in  addition,  H-  rsiveiv, 
stretch:  see  tend^.]  1.  Thatpartof  anancient 
drama  which  embraces  the  main  action  of  the 
play  and  leads  on  to  the  catastrophe ;  also,  that 
part  of  an  oration  which  appeals  to  the  passions : 
opposed  to  protasis. 

Do  you  look  .  .  .  for  conclusions  in  a  protasis?  I  thought 
the  law  of  comedy  had  reserved  [them]  ...  to  the  catas- 
trophe ;  and  that  the  epitasis,  as  we  are  taught,  and  the 
catastasis  had  been  intervening  parts. 

B.  Jonson,  Magnetick  Lady,  i.  1. 
How  my  Uncle  Toby  and  Trim  managed  this  matter 
.  .  .  may  make  no  uninteresting  underplot  in  the  epitasis 
and  working  up  of  this  drama. 

Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  ii.  5. 

2.  In  logic,  the  consequent  term  of  a  proposi- 
tion.—  3t.  In  med.,  the  beginning  and  increase 
of  a  fever. — 4.  In  music,  the  raising  of  the 
voice  or  the  strings  of  an  instrument  from  a 
lower  to  a  higher  pitch :  opposed  to  anesis. 
epitela  (ep-i-te'la),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  eiri,  upon,  + 
L.  tela,  a  web,  tissue:  see  tela.]  In  anat.,  the 
thin  and  delicate  tissue  of  the  valvula  or  valve 
of  Vieussens. 

It  is  so  thin  that  it  might  well  be  included  with  the 
other  telse  as  the  epitela. 

Wilder  and  Gage,  Anat.  Tech.,  p.  491. 

epitelar  (ep-i-te'lar),  a.  [<  epitela  +  -a»-i.] 
Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  epitela. 

epithalamia,  n.    Plural  of  epithalamium. 

epithalamial  (ep-'i-tha-la'mi-al),  a.  [<  epi- 
thalamium +  -al.]    Same  as  epiihalamic. 

He  [Filelfo]  wrote  epithalamial  and  funeral  orations. 
Eneyc.  But.,  IX.  162. 

epithalamic  (ep'»'i-tha-lam'ik),  a.  [<  epithala- 
mium ■¥  -ic]  Relating  to  or  after  the  manner 
of  an  epithalamium.     North  British  Rev. 

epithalamium,  epithalamion  (ep'i-tha-la'mi- 
um,  -on),  n.;  pi.  epithalamia  (-a).  [L! epitha- 
lamium (neut.,  sc.  carmen),  <  'Gr.  eTriSaMjiio;, 
(m.,  sc.  v/ivog;  tern.,  sc.  i)dp),  a  nuptial  son^, 
prop,  adj.,  of  or  for  a  bridal,  nuptial,  <  f»"', 
upon,  H-  ddhznoc,  a  bedroom,  bride-chamber: 
see  thalamus.]  A  nuptial  song  or  poem ;  a  poem 
in  honor  of  a  newly  married  person  or  pair,  in 
praise  of  and  invoking  blessings  upon  its  sub- 
ject or  subjects. 

I  made  it  both  in  form  and  matter  to  emulate  the  kind 
of  poem  which  was  called  epithalamium,  and  (by  the  an- 
cients) used  to  be  sung  when  the  bride  was  led  into  her 
chamber.  B.  Jonson,  Masque  of  Hymen. 

The  book  of  the  Canticles  is  a  representation  of  God  in 
Christ,  as  a  bridegroom  in  a  marriage-song,  in  an  epitha- 
lamion. Donne,  Sermons,  vii. 

epithalamize  (ep-i-thal'a-miz),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  epithalamized,  ppr.  epithalamizing.  [<  epi- 
thalamium +  4ze.]  To  compose  an  epithala- 
mium. 
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epitliala<m7t  (ep-i-thal'a-mi),  n.  Same  as  epi- 
thalamium. 

Those  [rejoicings]  to  celebrate  marriages  were  called 
songs  nuptlall,  or  EfithcUarmeB,  but  in  a  certalne  misti- 
cal! sense.  PuUenham,,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  87. 
Sanctvm-Sanctorvm  is  thy  Song  of  Songs,  .  .  . 
Where  thou  (devoted)  doost  divinely  sing 
Clirist's  and  his  Chvrches  Epithalamy. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Magnificence. 

epithalline  (ep-i-thal'in),  a.  [<  epithallus  + 
-ine^.'i  In  cryptogamic  hot.,  situated  or  grow- 
ing upon  the  thallus:  applied  to  various  out- 
growtns  or  protuberances,  as  tubercles,  squa- 
mules,  etc.,  on  a  lichen  thallus. 

epithallus  (ep-i-thal'us),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  M, 
on,  +  BaM6g,  a  branch.]  In  some  lichens,  the 
amorphous  upper  crust  of  the  cortical  layer. 

epitheca  (ep-i-the'ka),  «. ;  pi.  epithecce  (-se). 
[NL.  (ot.  G-r.  imd^iai,  an  addition,  i 


,  increase),  < 
(jrr.  em,  upon,  +  B^kt),  a  case:  see  iheea.']  1,  In 
eool.,  a  continuous  external  layer  investing 
and  suiTounding  the  thecse  of  certain  corals. 
It  is  the  external  indication  of  tabulae,  and  is  well  seen 
in  the  Tvtiporce,  or  organ-pipe  corals.  It  is  a  secondary 
calcareous  investment,  probably  a  tegumentary  secretion, 
very  commonly  developed  both  in  simple  and  in  compound 
corals.  In  the  former  it  is  placed  outside  the  proper  wall, 
to  which  it  may  be  closely  applied,  or  separated  by  the 
costie.  It  may  be  very  thin  or  quite  dense,  and  in  the  lat- 
ter case  it  is  developed  at  the  expense  of  the  proper  wall, 
which  Is  then  often  indistinguishable.  In  compound  corals 
it  is  not  unusual  to  find  a  well-formed  epitheca  inclosing 
the  whole  corallum  below,  while  eacli  individual  corallite 
has  its  own  wall.    See  tabula. 

2.  leap."]  In  entom.,  a  genus  of  neuropterous 
insects,  of  the  family  LibelluUdcB,  or  dragon- 
flies. 

epithecal  (ep-i-the'kal),  a.  [<  epitheca  +  -al.'] 
Pertaining  to  an  epitheca. 

epitbecate  (ep-i-the'kat),  a.  [<  epitheca  + 
-afei.]    Provided  with  an  epitheca,  as  a  coral. 

epithecilim  (ep-i-the'si-um),  n.;  pi.  epitheoia 
(-a).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  eirl,  upon,  +  d^K?;,  a  ease:  see 
tlieea,  and  cf.  epitheca.']  The  surface  of  the 
fruiting  disk  in  discocarpous  lichens  and  dis- 
comycetous  fungi.  x 

Epitnelaria  (ep'i-the-la'ri-a),  «.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  em,  upon,  +  BrjTJi,  nipple,  teat,  +  -aria,  neut. 
pi.  of  -arius :  see  -ary^.]  A  prime  division  of 
the  grade  Cmlentera,  including  all  the  coelen- 
terates  excepting  the  sponges,  which  are  dis- 
tinguished as  Mesodermalia.  Also  called  Nema- 
to^ora,  Cnidaria,  and  Telifera.  B.  von  Lenden- 
feld. 

epithelarian  (ep'^i-the-la'Ti-an),  a.  and  n.     [< 
Epithelaria  +  -a».]    i.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  hav- 
ing the  characters  of  the  Epithelaria. 
II.  n.  A  member  of  the  Epithelaria. 

epithelial  (ep-i-the'li-al),  a.  [<  epithelium  + 
-al.']  Pertaining  to  epithelium,  in  any  sense; 
oonstituting  or  consisting  of  epithelium:  as, 
epithelial  cells ;  epithelial  tissue. 

Cells  placed  side  by  side,  and  forming  one  or  more  layers 
which  invest  the  sui'face  of  the  body  or  the  walls  of  the 
internal  Sjpaces,  are  called  epithelial.  Epithelial  tissue, 
then,  consists  simply  of  cells. 

Gegenbaur,  Comp.  Anat.  (trans.),  p.  21. 

epitheUcell  (ep-i-the'U-sel),  n.  [<  NL.  epi- 
thelium -I-  cella,  cell.]  An  epithelial  cell;  the 
form-element  of  epithelium  or  of  epithelial  tis- 
sue.   Coues. 

epithelioid  (ep-i-the'li-oid),  a.  [<  epitheliwn  -i- 
-oid.']    Resembling  epithelium. 

The  epithelioid  tubes  formed  in  the  two  halves  of  the 
heart  remain  for  some  time  separate. 

M.  Foster,  Embryology,  p.  88. 

epithelioma  (ep-i-the-li-6'ma),  «. ;  pi.  epithe- 
tiomata  (-ma-ta).  [NL.,  <  epithelium  +  -oma.'] 
In  pathol,,  carcinoma  of  the  skin  or  mucous 
membrane. 

epitheliomatous  (ep-i-the-li-om'a-tus),  a.  [< 
epithelioma^t-)  +  -ous.']  Pertaining  to  or  of  the 
nature  of  epithelioma. 

epithelium  (ep-i-the'U-um),  n.  [NL.,  orig. 
used  to  designate  the  outer  layer  of  the  in- 
tegument of  the  lips,  which  covers  the  papU- 
te;  <  Gr.  iiri,  upon,  -I-  6v^,  the  nipple,  teat,,<  6(i- 
Ew,  suckle.]  1.  In  anat.,  the  superficial  layer 
of  cells  of  mucous  membranes,  covering  the 
eonneotive-tissue  layer,  corresponding  to  the 
epidermis  of  the  outer  skin  and  continuous  with 
it  at  the  mouth  and  other  natural  openings. 
The  usual  meaning  of  the  word,  however,  is  somewhat 
wider  than  this,  and  includes  all  tissues  similar  in  struc- 
ture to  the  above.  It  embraces  the  proper  tissue  of  se- 
creting glands,  whether  derived  from  the  hypoblast,  as  in 
Oie  case  of  the  gastric  and  intestinal  glands,  the  liver  and 
the  pancreas,  or  from  the  epiblast,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
sudoriparous,  sebaceous,  and  mammary  glands,  or  from 
the  meaoblast,  as  in  the  case  of  the  kidneys,  ovaries,  and 
testes ;  it  is  applied,  moreover,  to  the  ependyma  of  the  cere- 
Jjospinal  ventricular  cavities  and  to  the  epidermis  itself. 
With  what  seems  a  distinct  widening  of  its  meaning,  the 
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terra  is  not  infrequently  employed  to  designate  the  endo- 
thelium of  blood-  and  lymph-channels  and  of  serous  mem- 
branes. The  epithelium  is  thus  the  covering  of  all  free 
surfaces,  mucous,  external,  and  even  serous,  and  forms  the 
glands  and  other  organs  derived  from  these  coverings. 
Epithelial  tissue  consists  of  cells,  usually  compactly  set ; 
the  nuclei  are  usually  distinct,  with  an  intranuclear  net- 
work and  nucleoli  The  intercellular  substance  is  scanty, 
often  inappreciable,  and  is  called  cement.  It  contains  no 
blood-vessels  or  lymphatics,  but  nerve- fibrils  extend  into 
it.  The  epithelial  tissue,  forming  the  outermost  cover- 
ing of  free  surfaces,  is  favorably  situated  for  performing 
protective  and  secreting  functions.  The  protective  func- 
tion is  not  only  exhibited  by  the  general  layer  of  easily 
replaced  cells  coating  the  mucous  membrane  and  outer 
skin,  but  in  the  latter  case  by  a  peculiar  tendency  to 
form  keratin,  and  this  results  in  a  quite  impervious  outer 
horny  layer,  which  guards  against  minor  violence,  the 
absorption  of  deleterious  substances,  and  the  invasion  ol 
pathogenic  bacteria,  as  well  as  in  the  development  of 
such  especial  means  of  protection  as  scales  and  feathers, 
hato  and  nails.  This  chemical  feature  of  that  epithelium 
which  is  especially  devoted  to  protection,  the  production 
of  keratin,  can  be  matched  by  no  single  peculiarity  on  the 
part  of  the  secretory  epithelium ;  for  that  must  respond 
equally  whether  it  is  called  upon  to  eliminate  waste  pro- 
ducts, or  to  elaborate  digestive  ferments,  or  to  manufac- 
ture milk.  It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  cells  lining 
the  digestive  tract  have  an  active  absorptive  function  with 
reference  to  the  products  of  digestion,  and  that  they  select 
and  take  up  certain  substances  from  the  intestine,  and 
after  more  or  less  elaboration  pass  them  on  to  the  blood- 
o_r  lymph-channels.  This  forms  a  kind  of  inverted  secre- 
tion. The  epithelial  cells  of  secreting  glands  are,  in  part 
at  least,  under  the  direct  control  of  the  nervous  system. 
Whether  epithelial  cells  having  a  purely  protective  func- 
tion are,  as  regards  their  nutrition,  under  similar  control  is 
still  a  question.    See  cuts  under  Malpighian  and  villus. 

The  epithelium  is  the  epidermis  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. Wilson,  Anat.  (1847),  p.  640. 

2.  In  ornith.,  specifically,  the  dense,  tough  cu- 
tieular  lining  of  the  gizzard.  It  is  sometimes 
even  bony,  and  sometimes  deciduous. — 3.  In 
hot.,  a  delicate  layer  of  cells  lining  the  inter- 
nal cavities  of  certain  organs,  as  the  young 
ovary,  ^tc. :  also  applied  to  the  thin  epidermis 
of  petals — Ciliated  epithelium,  any  variety  of  true 
epithelium  the  cells  of  which  are  individually  furnished 
on  their  free  surface  with  cilia.  The  cells  are  usually 
of  columnar  form,  packed  closely  side  by  side,  with  the 
cilia  on  their  exposed  ends.  These  cilia  are  microscopic 
processes  of  the  cell,  like  eyelashes  from  an  eyelid,  and 
keep  up  a  continual  lashing  or  vibratile  motion,  by  which 
mucus  is  swept  along  the  passages.  Ciliated  epithelium 
is  found  in  man  in  the  whole  respiratory  tract,  the  mid- 
dle ear  and  Eustachian  tube,  the  Fallopian  tubes  and  part 
of  the  uterus,  in  portions  of  the  seminal  passages,  and  in 
the  cavities  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.— Columnar 
or  cylindrical  epithelium,  epithelium  whose  cells  are 
more  or  less  rod-like  in  shape,  set  on  end,  and  joined  to- 
gether by  their  sides  into  a  membrane.  These  cells  are 
usually  fiattened  or  somewhat  prismatic  by  mutual  pres- 
sure. Goblet-cells  are  a  modification  of  ordinary  colum- 
nar epithelium  cells,  scattered  here  and  there  among  the 
latter.— Germinal  epithelium.    See  the  extract. 

The  epithelial  investment  of  the  abdominal  cavity  re- 
tains Its  primitive  character  along  a  tract  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  rudiment  of  the  primitive  kidney  longer 
than  it  does  in  other  regions;  and  this  epithelial  layer 
may  be  distinguished  as  the  germinal  epiihelium. 

Gegenbauer,  Comp.  Anat.  (trans.),  p.  608. 

Pavement  epithelium,  epithelium  in  which  the  cells 
are  fiattened  and  coherent  by  their  irregular  polygonal 
edges,  like  the  tiles  of  a  mosaic  pavement.  Also  called 
tessellated,  squajnous,  lamellose,  lamellar,  and  JUtttened  epi- 
thelium. It  may  be  either  simple,  when  it  consists  of  a 
single  layer  of  cells,  as  in  the  epithelium  of  the  pulmonary 
alveoli,  or  stratified,  when  it  consists  of  several  layers, 
as  in  the  epidermis.—  Simple  epithelium,  any  epithe- 
lium whose  cells  form  a  single  layer ;  distinguished  from 
stratified  epit/ieimm.- Spheroidal  epithelium,  glandu- 
lar epithelium,  characteristic  of  the  terminal  recesses  and 
crypts  of  the  secreting  surfaces  of  glands,  with  more  or 
less  spherical  or  polyhedral  cells.— Stratified  epithe- 
lium, any  epithelium  whose  cells  are  in  two  or  more  lay- 
ers or  strata,  one  upon  another.— Tegumentary  epithe- 
litmi,  the  epidermis.— Tessellated  epithelium.  Same 
as  pavement  epithelium.— Tra,Tisitioii3l  epithelium, 
stratified  epithelium  of  three  distinguishable  layers  of 
cells,  such  as  occurs  in  the  ureters  and  urinary  bladder. 
-Vascular  epithelium,  the  epithelial  or  endothelial 
lining  of  blood-vessels  and  lymphatics. 
epithem  (ep'i-them),  n.  [<  LL.  epithema,  a 
poultice,  <  Gr.  knidriiia,  something  put  on,  a  lid, 
cover,  slab,  etc.,  <  kninBivm,  put  on :  see  epi- 
thet.] In  med.,  any  external  topical  applica- 
tion not  a  salve  or  plaster,  as  a  fomentation,  a 
poultice,  or  a  lotion. 

Upon  this  reason,  epithems  or  cordial  applications  are 
justly  applied  unto  the  left  breast. 

Sir  T.  Brovme,  Vulg.  Err.,  iii.  2. 

epithema  (ep-i-the'ma),  n. ;  pi.  epithemata  (-ma- 
ta).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  imdrifia,  something  put  on :  see 
epithem.']  In  ornith.,  a  horny  or  fleshy  excres- 
cence upon  the  beak  of  a  bird.     [Little  used.] 

epithesis  (e-pith'e-sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  iwWeaK, 
a  laying  on,  an  addition,  <  emriBhat,  lay  on, 
a.M:  see  epithet.]  1.  In  grraw.,  same  as ^ara- 
goge. — 2.  The  rectification  of  crooked  limbs  by 
means  of  instruments.    Dunglison. 

epithet  (ep'i-thet),  n.  [Formerly also  epitheton; 
=  F.  Spithite  =  8p.  epiteto  =  Pg.  epitheto  =  It. 
epiteto,  <  L.  epitheton,  <  Gr.  emderov,  an  epithet. 
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neut.  of  swWeTog,  added,  <  kitiTiBevai,  put  on,  put 
to,  add,  <  Effi,  on,  to,  -I-  rShai  (y'  *de),  put,  = 
E.  do^:  see  thesis  a,TiA.  do'^.]  1.  An  adjective, 
or  a  word  or  phrase  used  as  an  adjective,  ex- 
pressing some  real  quality  of  the  person  or 
thing  to  which  it  is  applied,  or  attributing 
some  quality  or  character  to  the  person  or 
thing:  as,  a  benevolent  or  a  hard-hearted  man; 
a  scandalous  exhibition;  sphinx-like  mystery; 
a  Fabian  policy. 

When  ye  see  all  these  improper  or  barde  Epithets  vsed, 
ye  may  put  them  in  the  number  of  vncouths,  as  one  that 
said,  the  fiouds  of  graces. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  214. 

By  the  judicious  employment  of  epithets  wo  may  bring 
distinctly  to  view,  with  the  greatest  brevity,  an  object 
with  its  characteristic  features. 

A.  D.  Hepburn,  Khetoric,  §  60. 

In  no  matter  of  detail  are  the  genius  and  art  of  the  poet 
more  perceptible  and  nicely  balanced  than  in  the  use  of 
epithets.  Amer.  Jour.  Philol.,  IV.  455. 

Hence — 2.  In  rhet,  a  term  added  to  impart 
strength  or  ornament  to  diction,  and  differing 
from  an  adjective  in  that  it  designates  as  well 
as  qualifies,  and  may  take  the  form  of  a  sur- 
name: as,  Dionysius  the  Tyrant;  Alexander  the 
Great. 

Tlie  character  of  Bajazet  ...  is  strongly  expressed  in 
his  surname  of  Ilderim,  or  the  lightning ;  and  he  might 
glory  in  an  epithet  which  was  drawn  from  the  fiery  energy 
of  his  soul  and  the  rapidity  of  his  destructive  march. 

Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  Ixiv. 

3t.  A  phrase ;  an  expression. 

"  Suffer  love ; "  a  good  epithet  /  I  do  suffer  love,  indeed, 
for  I  love  thee  against  my  will.      Shak.,  Much  Ado,  v.  2. 

epithet  (ep'i-thet),  V.  t.  [<  epithet,  n.]  To  en- 
title;  describe  by  epithets.     [Rare.] 

Never  was  a  town  better  epitheted. 

Sir  H.  Wotton,  Keliquise,  p.  566. 

epithetic,  epithetical  (ep-i-thet'ik,  -i-kal),  a. 
[<  Gr.  EwiBeriKdg,  added  (neut.  emBsriKdv,  an  epi- 
thet, adjective),  <  i-KiBeroQ,  added:  see  epithet.] 
Pertaining  to  an  epithet ;  containing  or  con- 
sisting of  epithets ;  characterized  by  epithets ; 
abounding  with  epithets :  as,  the  style  is  too 
epithetic. 

Some,  Milton-mad  (an  affectation 

Glean'd  up  fi'om  college  education). 

Approve  no  verse  but  that  which  flows 

In  epithetic  measur'd  prose.         Lloyd,  Rliyme. 

The  principal  made  his  way  to  the  bar ;  whither  Sam, 
after  bandying  a  few  e^itAeticaZ remarks  with  Mr.  Smouch, 
followed  at  once.  Dickens,  Pickwick,  xl. 

epithetically  (ep-i-thet'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  an  epi- 
thetic manner ;  by  means  of  epithets. 

epitheton  (e-pith'e-ton),  n.  [<  L.  epitheton,  < 
Gr.  EiriBeTov,  an  epithet :  see  epithet.]  An  epi- 
thet. 

Alter  the  epithetons,  and  I  will  subscribe. 

Foxe,  Martyrs  (Second  Exam,  of  J.  Palmer). 

I  spoke  it,  tender  juvenal,  as  a  congruent  epitheton,  ap- 
pertaining to  thy  young  days,  which  we  may  nominate 
tender.  Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  i,  2. 

epithymeticalt  (ep"i-thi-met'i-kal),  a.  [Writ- 
ten irreg.  epithumeUcal ;  <  Gr.  einBv/iijnKds,  de- 
siring, coveting,  lusting  after  (to  iwiJBviiriTiK&v, 
that  part  of  the  soul  which  is  the  seat  of  the 
desires  and  affections),  <  siriBv/xelv,  set  one's 
heart  on,  desire,  <  iiri,  upon,  +  Bvfidc,  mind, 
heart.]   Belonging  to  the  desires  and  appetites. 

The  heart  and  parts  which  God  requires  are  divided 
from  the  inferior  and  epithurtietical  organs. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err. 

epitimesis  (ep"i-ti-me'sis),  n.  [LL.,  <  Gr.  Eirm- 
/«7(7(f,  reproof,  censure,  criticism,  <  kmrifiav,  lay 
a  value  upon,  lay  a  penalty  upon,  censure,  <  kn'i, 
upon,  +  Tifiav,  value,  honor,  <  n/iri,  value,  hon- 
or.]   In  rhet.,  same  as  epiplexis. 

epitomator  (e-pit'o-ma-tor),  n.  [<  ML.  epito- 
mator,  <  VL.' epitomare,  epitomize,  <  epitome, 
epitome :  see  epJtoTOe.]  An  epitomizer.  [Rare.] 

This  elementary  blunder  of  the  dean,  corrected  by  none, 
is  repeated  by  nearly  all  his  epitomators,  expositors,  and 
imitators.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

epitome  (e-pit'6-me),  n.  [<L.  epitome,  epitoma, 
X  Gr.  kmro/i^,  an  abridgment,  also  a  surface- 
incision,  <  kmTifiveiv,  cut  upon  the  surface,  cut 
short,  abridge,  <  sni,  upon,  +  TE/iveiv,  ra/ielv, 
cut.]  1.  An  abridgment ;  a  brief  summary  or 
abstract  of  a  subject,  or  of  a  more  extended 
exposition  of  it ;  a  compendium  containing  the 
substance  or  principal  matters  of  a  book  or 
other  writing. 

He  that  shall  out  of  his  own  reading  gather  for  the  use 
of  another  must  (I  think)  do  it  by  epitovie  or  abridgment, 
or  under  heads  and  commonplaces.  Epitomes  also  may 
be  of  two  sorts ;  of  any  one  art  or  part  of  knowledge  out 
of  many  books,  or  of  one  book  by  itself. 

Essex,  Advice  to  Sir  Fulke  Greville,  1696  (in  Bacon's 
[Letters.  II.  22). 


epitome 

As .  for  the  corruptions  and  moths  of  history,  which  are 
Epitomen,  the  use  of  them  deserveth  to  be  banished. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  il.  127. 

Epitomes  are  helpful  to  the  memory.  Sir  H.  Wotton. 
Hence — 2.  Anything  which  represents  ano- 
ther or  others  in  a  condensed  or  comprehen- 
sive form. 

Thus  God  beholds  all  things,  who  contemplates  as  fully 
his  worlffl  in  their  epitome  sls  in  their  full  volume. 

Sir  T.  Brovme,  Heligio  Medici,  i.  50. 
A  man  so  various  that  he  seem'd  to  be 
Not  one,  but  all  mankind's  epitome. 

Bryden,  Abs.  and  Achit.,  i.  546. 
The  Church  of  St.  Mark's  itself,  harmonious  as  its  struc- 
ture may  at  first  sight  appear,  is  an  epitome  of  the  changes 
of  Venetian  architecture  from  the  tenth  to  the  nineteenth 
century.  Rmlcin. 

A  work  of  art  is  an  abstract  or  epitome  of  the  world.  It 
is  the  result  or  expression  of  nature  in  miniature. 

Emerscm,,  Misc.,  p.  27. 
=^Ya.  Compendium,  Compend,  etc.    See  abridgment. 

epitomise,  epitomiser.     See  epitomise,  epito- 

mizer. 
epitomist  (f-pit'o-mist),  ».     [<  epitome  +  -ist."] 

An  epitomizer. 

Another  famous  captain  Britomarus,  whom  the  epito- 
miM  riorus  and  others  mention.        Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  i. 

The  notes  of  a  scholiast  or  epitomist. 

C.  Elton,  Origins  of  Eng.  Hist.,  p.  7. 

epitomize  (e-pit'o-mJz),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  epito- 
mized, ppr.  epitomizing.  [<  epitome  +  -ize.  Cf. 
equiv.  LL.  epitomare:  see  epitomator.']  I.  trans. 
1 .  To  make  an  epitome  of ;  shorten  or  abridge, 
as  a  writing  or  a  discourse ;  reduce  to  an  ab- 
stract or  a  summary  the  principal  matters  of ; 
contract  into  a  narrow  compass. 

All  the  Good  she  [Nature]  did  impart 
To  Womankind  Epitomiz'd  in  you. 

Cowley,  To  a  Lady  who  made  Posies  for  Kings. 
Want  of  judgment  .  .  .  too  often  observable  in  com- 
pilers, whereby  they  frequently  leave  far  better  things 
than  they  take,  .    .   .   want  of  skill  to  understand  the 
author  they  cite  and  epitomize.        Boyle,  Works,  IV.  56. 

What  the  former  age  has  epitoTnized  into  a  formula  or 
rule  for  manipular  convenience,-it  [the  mind]  will  lose  all 
the  good  of  verifying  for  Itself.  Emerson,  History. 

2t.  To  diminish,  as  by  cutting  off  something; 
curtail;  abbreviate. 

We  have  epitomized  many  .  .  .  words  to  the  detriment 
of  our  tongue.  Addison,  Spectator. 

3.  To  describe  briefly  or  in  abstract. 

Epitomize  the  life ;  pronounce,  you  can. 
Authentic  epitaphs  on  some  of  these. 

Wordsworth,  Excursion,  v. 

=Syn-  1.  To  reduce,  condense,  summarize. 

II.  intrans.  To  make  an-epitome  or  abstract. 

Often  he  [Alfred]  epitomized  as  if  he  were  giving  the 

truth  of  the  paragraph  that  had  just  been  read  to  him. 

C.  a,  Pearson,  Early  and  Mid.  Ages  of  Eng.,  ii. 

Also  spelled  epitomise. 
epitomizer    (e-pit'o-mi-z6r),  n.      One    who 
abridges  or  summarizes;  a  writer  of  an  epit- 
ome.   Also  spelled  epitomiser. 

I  shall  conclude  with  that  of  Baronius  and  Spondanus 
his  epitomizer.  Prynne,  Histrio-Mastix,  I.,  vii.  1. 

epitonion  (ep-i-to'ni-on),  n. ;  pi.  epitonia  (-a). 
[Gr.  iTTiTAviov,  <  iiziTelvew,  stretch  out,  <  em,  upon, 
-f-  Tctvciv,  stretch.]  In  anc.  Or.  music,  a  tuning- 
wrench  or  -handle ;  also,  a  piteh-pipe. 

EpitragUS  (e-pit'ra-gus),  n.  [NL.  (Latreille, 
1804),  <  Gr.  eiri,  upon,  +  Tpdyo(,  a  goat.]  A 
genus  of  beetles,  of  the  family  Tenebrionidce, 
confined  to  the  new  world.  They  are  mostly  South 
American,  but  9  species  are  found  in  North  America.  E. 
tojnentosus,  of  Florida,  feeds  upon  scale-insects. 

Hpitrichat  (e-pit'ri-ka),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  eiri, 
upon,  -I-  6pi^  (jpix-),  hair.]  In  Bhrenberg's  sys- 
tem of  classification  (1836),  a  division  of  anen- 
terous  infusorians,  containing  such  ciliated 
forms  as  Cyclidina  and  Peridincea.  Also  Epi- 
trichia. 

epitrichium  (ep-i-trik'i-um),  ».  [NX.,  <  Gr. 
fTTi,  upon,  -i-  Tplxtov,  dim.  of  6pi^  (jpix-),  hair.] 
A  superficial  layer  of  epidermis  detached  from 
the  surface  in  an  early  stage  of  development 
in  some  animals,  so  as  to  form  a  ease  inclos- 
ing the  embryo. 

The  same  speaker  presented  a  paper  on  a  new  mem- 
brane of  the  human  skin,  which  he  homologizes  with  the 
epitrichium  of  the  Sauropsida.  It  is  situated  outside  the 
homy  layer,  and  is  entirely  distinct  from  it :  an  extension 
covers  both  hairs  and  glands.  It  probably  causes  the  ver- 
nix  caaeosa  by  retaining  the  sebaceous  secretion. 

Science,  VI.  226. 

epitrite  (ep'i-tnt),  n.  [<  LL.  epitritos,  <  Gr.  ett^- 
TpiTog,  containing  one  and  one  third,  i.  e. ,  in  the 
ratio  of  4  to  3;  the  name  of  a  metrical  foot, 
compounded  of  a  spondee  (4  short)  with  an 
iambus  or  a  trochee  (8  short) ;  <  ewi,  upon,  -t- 
rpiTof  =  E.  third.']  In  pros.,  a  foot  consisting 
of  three  long  syllables  and  one  short  one,  and 
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denominated  first,  second,  third,  or  fourth  epi- 
trite, according  as  the  short  syllable  is  the  first, 
second,  third,  or  fourth:  as,  sSliitantes,  conei- 
tati,  intercalans,  incantare. 

epitritic  (ep-i-trit'ik),  a.  [<  epitrite  +  -ic.] 
Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  an  epitrite : 
as,  an  epitritic  foot  in  prosody. 

epitrochlea  (ep-i-trok'le-a),  TO.;  pi.  epitroclilecB 
(-e).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  mi,  upon,  +  NL.  trochlea,  q. 
v.]  In  anat.,  the  inner  condyle  of  the  hume- 
rus, opposite  the  epicondyle  and  over  or  above 
the  trochlea,  or  trochlear  surface  with  which 
the  ulna  articulates.  Latterly  also  called  the 
internal  epicondyle.    See  epicondyle. 

epitroclllear  (ep-i-trok'le-ar),  o.  [<  NL.  epitro- 
chlearis,  <  epitrochlea,  q.  v.]    Of  or  pertaining 

to  the  epitrochlea.— EpitroGhlear  foramen.   See 

foram£n. 

epitrocMearis  (ep-i-trok-le-a'ris),  to.;  pi.  epi- 
trochleares  (-rez).  [NL. :  see  epitrochlea.']  A 
muscle,  constant  in  some  animals,  occasional 

~  in  man,  extending  from  the  border  of  the  latis- 
simus  dorsi  to  the  ulna  at  or  near  the  elbow. 

epitrochleo-anconeus  (ep-i-trok"le-6-ang-ko- 
ne'us),  TO.  [NL.,  <  epitrochlea  +  ancon.]  A 
small  anconal  muscle  of  the  inner  side  of  the 
elbow,  arising  from  the  epitrochlea  or  inner 
condyle  of  the  humerus,  and  inserted  into  the 
olecranon  of  the  ulna. 

epitroclioid  (ep-i-tro'koid),  n.  [<  Gr.  tm,  upon, 
-f-  Tpox^c,  a  wheel,  +  eUog,  form.]  In  geom., 
the  curve  traced  by  a  point  iu  the  plane  of  a 
circle  which  rolls  on  the  convex  side  of  a  fixed 
circle.  The  curve  thus  generated  belongs  to  the  family 
of  roulettes,  and  becomes  an  epicycloid  when  the  gener: 
ating  point  is  in  the  circumference  of  the  rolling  circle.' 
Hirst. 

It  appears,  then,  that  a  planetary  system  with  a  direct 
epicycle  belongs  to  both  the  epitrochoid  and  the  external 
hypotrochoid.  Penny  Cyc,  XXV.  284. 

epitrochoidal  (ep'^i-tro-koi'dal),  a.     [<  epitro- 
choid 
choid. 


ridal  (ep 

-al.]    Of 
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An  example  of  accimaiulated  (fourfold)  epi- 
zeuxis  is : 

Alone,  alone,  all,  all  alone, 

Alone  on  a  vtide,  wide  sea. 

Coleridge,  Ancieut  Mariner,  iv. 

See  paUllogy.  Also  called  diplasiasrmis, 
Epizoa  (ep-i-z6'a),  n.pl.  [NL.,  pi.  of  epizoon.] 
1.  External  parasites  or  ectoparasites  which 
live  upon  the  sur- 
face or  in  the  skin 
of  the  host:  the 
opposite  of  Ento- 
goa.  The  term  is  a 
collective  name,  hav- 
ing no  systematic  or 
classiflcatory  signifi- 
cance in  zottlogy. 
Among  Epizoa  are 
lice,  fleas,  ticks,  etc., 
as  well  as  some  para- 
sites which  burrow  in 
the  skin,as  itch-insects 
and  toUicle-mites. 
3.  Specifically,  an 
order  of  very  sin- 
gular low  aber- 
rant Crustacea  de- 
graded by  parasit- 
ism, including  the 
many  grotesque 
forms  commonly 
known  as  fish-lice. 
The  Epizoa  are  some- 
times rated  as  a  sub- 
'class  of  Crustacea,  di- 
vided into  the  orders 
Siphonostomata  and 
Lemceoidea.  They  are 
also  called  Ichthyoph- 
thira.  Chondracan- 
thus  gibbosus,  a  louse 
of  the  angler  (_Lophius 
piscatorius),  is  an  ex- 
ample. See  Chondra- 
canthus  and  fish-louse. 


If  or  pertaining  to  an  epitro- 


epitrope  (e-pit'ro-pe),  TO.  [LL.,  <  Gr.  emrpoTr?;, 
a  reference,  <  imrpk'KeLv,  turn  over,  yield,  per- 
mit, <  ivl,  upon,  4-  Tpmetv,  turn.]  In  rhet.,  a 
figure  by  which  one  commits  or  concedes  some- 
thing to  others.  Especially— (a)  Professed  readi- 
ness to  leave  one's  cause  entirely  to  judge,  juiy,  or  audi- 
ence, in  order  to  express  entire  confidence  in  its  justice, 
or  to  excite  compassion.  (6)  Permission  to  an  opponent 
to  call  an  act  or  a  fact  by  any  name  he  pleases,  implying 
that  his  choice  of  words  cannot  alter  its  true  character, 
(c)  Concession  of  a  point  to  an  opponent,  in  order  to  fore- 
stall his  use  of  it,  or  to  show  that  he  will  gain  nothing  by 
urging  it :  as,  I  admit  that  all  this  may  be  true,  but  what 
is  this  to  the  purpose  ?  I  concede  the  fact,  but  it  over- 
throws your  own  argument. 

epitropOUS  (e-pit'ro-pus),  a.  [<  NL.  "epitropus 
(cf.  Gr.  eirirpoTroc,  a..,  one  to  whom  anything  is 
trusted),  <  Gr.  kniTpk'Keiv,  turn  to,  turn  over  to, 
intrust,  <  ivl,  upon,  -f-  Tptnem,  turn.]  In  6o*., 
turned  toward:  the  reverse  of  apotropous :  ap- 
plied by  Agardh  to  an  ovule  with  its  raphe 
turned  away  from  the  placenta  when  erect  or 
ascending,  or  toward  it  when  pendulous. 

epitjrmpanic  (ep'''i-tim-pan'ik),  a.  and  n.     [< 


Female  of  Chondracattthits gibbosus, 
enlarged ;  an  example  of  the  crustaceous 
Epizoa. 

A,  lateral  view ;  B,  ventral  view :  a, 
_      Pj        1   -Di  ^     e    ^^^^ '   *'  '^>  appendages ;  d,  d,  medio- 

o.  [t.  O.J  IrlUrai  01  dorsal  processes ;  ^.^.medioveatral  pro- 
cesses;  y, :,  a,  lateral  processes ;  .f,  ovi- 
sacs; k,  terminal  segment;  I,  minute 
male  lodged  in  vulva  of  female ;  m,  n, 
medlodoTsal  ovarian  tubes ;  p,  lateral 
ovarian  tubes;  o,  o,  oviduct;  2,  3,  an- 
tennules ;  4,  5,  6,  antennae,  gnathites. 


(ep-i-z6'- 

\K  epizooH 

Same  as 


IT.  kite,  upon,  -f-  riifmavov,  a  drum  (see 
num),  +  -ec]  I.  a.  In  ichth.,  situated  above  or 
upon,  or  forming  the  uppermost  piece  of,  the 
tympanic  pedicle  which  supports  the  mandible 
in  fishes ;  hyomandibular. 

II,  TO.  In  ichth.,  the  uppermost  or  proximal 
bone  of  the  tympanomandibular  or  third  cranial 
hemal  arch  in  fishes,  by  means  of  which  the 
lower  jaw  is  suspended  from  the  skull :  so  named 
by  Owen,  but  now  usually  called  the  hyomandib- 
ular (which  see).  The  term  is  correlated  with 
hypotympanic,  mesotympanic,  a,nd  pretympanic. 

The  piers,  or  points  of  suspension  of  the  arch,  are  formed 
by  the  epitympa/aics.  Owen,  Anat.,  1. 121. 

epiural  (ep-i-U'ral),  a.  and  m.  Same  as  epural. 
Huxley. 

epixylous  (e-pik'si-lus),  a.  [<  Gr.  km,  upon,  + 
Ivlov,  wood,  -I-  -OMS.]  In  T)ot.,  growing  upon 
wood,  as  many  fungi  and  other  plants. 

epizeuxis  (ep-i-ziik'sis),  n.  [LL.,  <  Gr.  km^ev- 
|if,  a  fastening  together,  repetition  of  a  word, 
<  kifi^Evyvi/vai,  fasten  together,  join  to,  <  eTri,  to, 
-t-  lievyvvvat^'L.jungere, join:  seejoin,  zeugma.] 
1.  In  anc.  pros.,  union  of  two  successive  Ionics 
a  minore  so  that  the  last  syllable  of  the  first 
and  the  first  syllable  of  the  second  interchange 

quantities :   thus,  >^w— v^|— >.^ for  -^  --^ 

I  v..  »../ .    xhe  syllables  representing  an  Ionic 

a  majore  ( ^  w)  thus  suffer  anaclasis,  taking  the  form 

_  ^/  —  ^/. 

3.  In  rhet.,  immediate  or  almost  immediate 
repetition  of  a  word,  involving  added  emphasis. 


eptzoon. 
epizoal 

al),  a. 

■+  -al.] 

eplzoic. 
epizoan  (ep-i-z6'an),  a.  and  to.     [<  epizoon  + 

-an.]    I,  a.  Same  as  epizoic. 

,    II.  TO.  One  of  the  Epizoa,  in  any  sense ;  an 

ectoparasite, 
epizoic  (ep-i-z6'ik),  o.    [_A.s  epizoon  + -ic]   l.In 

nat.  hist.,  living  on  the  surface  or  in  the  skin  of 

animals,  as  lice,  ticks,  and  many  other  insects, 

various  parasitic  fungi,  etc.    Also  epizootic. — 

2.  Specifically,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  crusta- 
ceous parasites  known  as  Epizoa.    Huxley. 

Also  epizoal,  epizoan. 

epizonal  (ep-i-zo'nal)  a.  [<  Gr.  kni,  upon,  + 
B.  zone  -t-  -al.]     Cut  iiy  a  zone. 

epizoSn  (ep-i-zo'on),  n. ;  pi.  epizoa  (-a).  [NL., 
<,  Gr.  km,  upon,  +  (fiov,  an  animal.]  One  of  the 
Epizoa;  an  epizoan. 

epizootic  (ep"i-zo-ot'ik),  a.  and  m.  [<  Gr.  km, 
upon,  -I-  f^ov,  an  animal,  +  term,  -ar-rndg.]  I. 
a.  1.  In  nat,  hist.,  same  as  epizoic,  1. —  St.  In 
geol.,  containing  fossil  remains :  said  of  moun- 
tains, rocks,  formations,  and  the  Mke. 

Epizootic  mountains  are  of  secondary  formation. 

Kii-wan. 

3.  Prevailing  among  the  lower  animals :  ap- 
plied to  diseases,  and  corresponding  to  epidem- 
ic as  applied  to  diseases  prevalent  among  men. 

In  1871,  rabies  showed  itself  in  a  truly  epizootic  and 
alarming  manner,  on  account  of  which  the  "Dogs  Act, 
1871,"  was  passed  and  almost  immediately  enforced. 

Contemporary  Rev.,  LI.  108. 

II,  TO.  1.  The  temporary  prevalence  of  a  dis- 
ease among  brutes  at  a  certain  place:  used  in 
exactly  the  same  way  as  epidemic  in  reference 
to  human  beings. — 3.  A  disease  thus  prevalent. 
epizooty  (ep-i-z6'o-ti),  n.  [As  epizootic  +  i/.] 
Same  as  epizootic. 

Mr.  Fleming  ascribes  the  wide  and  serious  extension 
of  the  epizooty  in  a  great  measure  to  the  insufiiciency  of 
the  police  measures  adopted  in  the  different  towns  and 
districts.  Contemporary  Bev.,  LL  109. 

eplicate  (e-pli'kat),  a.  [<  L.  e-  priv.  +  plica- 
tus,  folded :  see  plicate.]    In  hot,  not  plaited. 

e  pluribus  unum  (e  plo'ri-bus  u'num).  [L.: 
e,  out  of,  of;  pluribus,  abl.  pi.  otplus,  more,  pi. 
plures,  more,  several,  many;  unum,  neut.  of 
unus  =  E.  one :  see  e-,  ex-,  ex,  plural,  unity. 
This  phrase  does  not  seem  to  occur  in  classical 
Latin;  it  appears  as  a  motto  on  the  title-page 
of  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine"  in  1731.]  One 
from  many;  one  (composed)  of  many:  the 
motto  of  the  United  States  of  America,  as  be- 


e  plurlbus  nntun 

ing  one  nation  formed  of  many  independent 
States. 
epoch  (e'pok  or  ep'ok),  n.  [=  P.  6pogue  =  Sp. 
Pg.  It.  ^oca  =  D.  epoqiie  (<  P.)  =  G.  epoche  = 
Dan.  epoke  =  Sw.  epok,  <  ML.  epocha,  <  Gr.  enox^, 
a  check,  cessation,  stop,  pause,  epoch  of  a  star, 
i.  e.,  the  point  at  which  it  seems  to  halt  after 
reaching  the  highest,  and  generally  the  place  of 
a  star;  hence,  a  historical  epoch ;  <  Mx"'",  hold 
in,  check,  <  mi,  upon,  +  i;i;e«v,  have,  hold,  =  Skt. 
y/sah,  bear,  undergo,  endure.]  1.  A  point  of 
time  from  which  succeeding  years  are  num- 
bered; especially,  a  point  of  time  distinguished 
by  some  remarkable  event,  or  the  event  itself 
as  distinguishing  the  time  of  its  occurrence. 

Diocletian  reared  the  palace  which  marlcs  a  still  greater 
moeh  in  Homan  art  than  his  political  changes  mark  in 
Boman  polity.  S.  A,  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  140. 

It  is  an  epoch  in  one's  life  to  read  a  great  hook  for  the 
iirst  time.  J.  F.  Clarke,  Self-Culture,  p.  318. 

Hence — 2 .  A  specific  period  of  time ;  any  space 
of  time  considered  as  a  unit  with  reference  to 
some  particular  characteristic  or  course  of 
events. 

The  fifteenth  century  was  the  unhappy  epoch  of  military 
establishments  in  time  of  peace.  Madison. 

By  the  side  of  the  half-naked,  running  Bedouins,  they 
(the  Turkish  infantry]  looked,  as  if  epocha  disconnected  by 
long  centuries  had  met.    R.  F.  Burton,  El-Medinah,  p.  468. 

8.  In  gieo?.,  specifically,  one  of  the  shorter  di- 
visions Of  geological  time.  This  word  is  used  dif- 
ferently by  different  geological  writers.  Thus,  Jukes  di- 
vides the  entire  series  of  fossiliferous  strata  into  only 
three  epochs,  while  Dana  makes  eight  out  of  the  Lower 
Silurian  alone.  Some  later  writers  avoid  the  use  of  such 
words  as  epoch  and  age,  saying,  for  instance,  instead  of 
Silurian  epoch  or  age,  simply  Silurian. 

The  "  second  bottoms, "  probably,  are  later  than  the  yel- 
low loam,  and  belong  to  the  "  terrace  epoch." 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  528. 

4.  In  astron.,  an  arbitrary  fixed  date,  for  which 
the  elements  of  a  planetary  or  cometary  orbit,  or 
of  any  motion,  are  given — Antloolilan,  elephan- 
tine, glacial,  Gregorian,  etc.,  epoch.  See  the  adjec- 
tives.—Mohammedan,  Olsrmpiadlc,  Persian,  Span- 
ish, etc.,  epoch.  See  equivalent  phrases  under  era. 
=Syn.  1.  Epoch,  Era,  Period,  Age.  Epoch  and  era  should 
be  distinguished,  though  in  common  usage  they  are  in- 
terchanged. "  An  era  is  a  succession  of  time :  an  epoch 
is  a  point  of  time.  An  era  commonly  begins  at  an  epoch. 
We  live  in  the  Christian  era,  in  the  Protestant  era,  in  the 
era  of  liberty  and  letters.  The  date  of  the  birth  of  Christ 
was  an  epoch :  the  period  of  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation 
was  an  epoch"  (A.  Phelps,  Eng.  Style,  p.  365).* Period 
may  be  the  opposite  of  epoch,  in  being  the  date  at  which 
anything  ends,  or  it  may  be  mere  duration,  or  duration 
from  point  to  point ;  the  word  is  very  free  and  often  in- 
definite in  its  range  of  meaning.  The  meaning  of  age  is 
modified  by  its  connection  with  human  life,  so  as  often  to 
be  associated  with  a  person :  as,  the  age  of  Pericles ;  but 
it  is  also  freely  applied  to  time,  viewed  as  a  penod  of  some 
length:  as,  the  bronze  age;  the  golden  age;  this  is  an  age 
of  investigation. 

epocha  (ep'o-ka),  n.  [<  ML.  epocha :  see  epoch.'] 
An  epoch.     [Jirohaic.] 

The  second  day  of  July,  1776,  will  be  the  most  memora- 
ble epocha  in  the  history  of  America. 

J.  Adams,  To  Mrs.  Adams,  July  3, 1776. 

But  why  of  that  epocha  make  such  a  fuss  ? 

Burns,  To  Wm.  Tytler. 

epochal  (ep'o-kal),  a.  [<  epoch  +  -al.']  Be- 
longing to  an  epoch;  of  the  nature  of  an  epoch; 
relating  to  epochs;  marking  an  epoch. 

Who  shall  say  whether  .  .  .  this  epic  .  .  .  will  stand 
out  ...  as  one  of  the  epochal  compositions  by  which  an 
age  is  symbolized?  Stedman,  Vict.  Poets,  p.  180. 

An  epochal  treatment  of  a  portion  of  general  European 
History.  Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  96. 

epoch-inaking(e'pok-ma"king), a.  [=G. epoche- 
■machend.l  Constituting  an  epoch;  opening  a 
new  era ;  introducing  new  conceptions  or  a  new 
method  in  the  treatment  of  a  subject.  [Recent.] 

"  The  Methods  of  Ethics "  was  published  in  1874,  but 
whether  or  not  most  of  the  joint-work  of  Profs.  Fowler 
and  Wilson  was  written  before  that  time,  it  is  at  least  fair 
to  say  that  the  position  of  Prof.  Sidgwick  is  not  dealt  with 
in  the  way  which  is  demanded  by  the  epoch-making  char- 
acter of  his  book.  Mind,  XII.  696,  note. 

epode  (ep'od),  n,  [<  OP.  epode,  P.  Spode  =  Sp. 
Pg.  It.  epodo,  <  L.  epodos,  <  Gr.  £ir(^6dg,  an  epode, 
an  aftersong,  adj.,  singing  to  or  over,  <  cTri, 
upon,  to,  besides,  +  aeiSeiv,  (tdetv,  sing,  >  ^(S^, 
a  song,  ode :  see  ode.]  1.  In  anc.  pros. ;  (a)  A 
third  and  metrically  different  system  subjoined 
to  two  systems  (the  strophe  and  anUstrophe) 
which  are  metrically  identical  or  corresponsive, 
and  forming  with  them  one  pericope  or  group 
of  systems. 

The  Third  Stanza  was  called  the  Epode  (it  may  be  as  be- 
ing the  After-song),  which  they  sung  in  the  middle,  neither 
turning  to  one  Hand  nor  the  other. 

Congreve,  The  Pindaric  Ode. 

(b)  A  shorter  colon,  subjoined  to  a  longer  colon, 
and  constituting  one  period  with  it ;  especially. 
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such  a  colon,  as  a  separate  line  or  verse,  form- 
ing either  the  second  line  of  a  distich  or  the 
final  line  of  a  system  or  stanza.  As  the  closing 
verse  of  a  system,  sometimes  called  ephymmum. 
(c)  A  poem  consisting  of  such  distichs.  Archi- 
loohus  (about  700  B.  0.)  first  introduced  these.  The  Epodes 
of  Horace  are  a  collection  of  poems  so  called  because 
mostly  composed  in  epodic  distichs. 

Horace  seems  to  have  purged  himself  from  those  sple- 
netic reflections  in  those  odes  and  epodes,  before  he  un- 
dertook the  noble  work  of  satires. 

Dryden,  Ded.  of  Juvenal. 

I  shall  still  be  very  ready  to  write  a  satire  upon  the 
clergy,  and  an  epode  against  historiographers,  whenever 
you  are  hard  pressed.  Gray,  Letters,  I.  262. 

Specifically — 2.  In  music,  a  refrain  or  burden. 

epodic  (e-pod'ik^,  a.  [<  epode  +  -ic]  Pertain- 
ing to  or  containing  an  epode. 

epollicate  (e-pol'i-kat),  a.  [<  NL.  epolUcatus, 
<'L.  e-  priv.  +  poXlex  (polKc-),  the  thumb.]  In 
eool.j  having  no  poUex  or  thumb. 

Epollicatit  (f-pol-i-ka'ti),  n.pl.  [NL. :  see  epol- 
Ucate.]  A  group  of  birds  having  no  hallux. 
IlUger. 

Epomophorus  (ep-o-mof'6-rus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
ETTi,  upon,  +  Hi/xog,  shoulder,  -1-  -<j>6pog,  bearing, 
<  <j)ipeiv  =  E.  Jearl.]  A  remarkable  genus  of 
fniit-bats,  of  the  family  Pteropodidce  and  subor- 
der Megachvroptera,  confined  to  ultra-Saharic 
■Africa.  They  have,  in  the  males,  large  distensible  pha- 
ryngeal air-sacs,  and  peculiar  glandular  pouches  on  the 
neck  near  each  shoulder,  lined  with  long  yellowish  hairs 
projecting  or  forming  a  tuft  like  an  epaulet,  whence  the 
name  ;  also,  a  white  tuft  of  hairs  on  the  ears,  the  tail  ru- 
dimentary or  wanting,  and  the  premaxillaries  united  in 
front.  The  teeth  are :  incisors,  2  or  1  in  each  half  of  each 
jaw ;  canines,  1 ;  premolars,  2  in  upper  jaw  and  3  in  lower ; 
and  molars,  1  in  upper  jaw  and  2  in  lower.  There  are 
about  half  a  dozen  species,  of  which  E.  franqueti  is  a  lead- 
ing example.    They  feed  chiefly  on  flgs. 

eponychium  (ep-o-nik'i-um),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
£7rj,  upon,  -I-  fiwf  (hvvx-),  nail:  see  onyx.]  In 
embryol.,  a  mass  of  hardened  epidermis  on  the 
dorsal  surface  of  the  distal  extremity  of  a  pha- 
lanx of  the  embryo,  preceding  the  formation  of 
a  true  nail. 

eponym  (ep'o-nim),  n.  [Formerly  also  written 
eponyme;  <  (Jr.  eir&vv/xog,  given  as  a  name,  sur- 
named,  named  after  a  person  or  thing,  giving 
one's  name  to  (as  a  noun,  in  pi.,  km^tm/ioi,  sc. 
ripaEQ,  eponymous  heroes,  legendary  or  real 
founders  of  tribes  or  cities,  as  those  after  whom 
the  Attic  phylse  had  their  names),  <  evi,  upon, 
to,  +  ivvfia,  -Slolic  for  dvo/ia  =  L.  nomen  =  E. 
name:  see  onym.]  1.  A  name  of  a  place,  peo- 
ple, or  period  derived  from  that  of  a  person. 

The  famous  Assyrian  Eponym  Canon,  which  gives  an 
unbroken  series  of  the  officers  after  whom  each  year  was 
named  for  about  two  hundred  and  sixty-flve  years,  and 
also  notes  the  accession  of  each  successive  Assyrian  king 
during  that  time.  Bibliotheca>  Sacra,  XLV.  53. 

2.  A  name  of  a  mythical  or  historical  person- 
age from  whom  the  name  of  a  country  or  people 
has  come  or  is  supposed  to  have  come:  thus, 
Italus,  Komulus,  Brutus,  Heber,  the  names  of 
imaginary  persons  invented  to  account  for 
Italy,  Borne,  Britain,  Sebrew,  are  mythical 
eponyms;  Bolivar  is  the  historical  eponym  of 
Bolivia. 

In  short,  wherever  there  was  a  clan  there  was  an  Epo- 
nym, or  founder,  whether  real  or  legendary,  of  that  clan. 
W.  E.  Hearn,  Aryan  Household,  p.  145. 

3.  A  name  of  something,  as  a  part  or  organ  of 
the  body,  derived  from  a  person :  thus,  circle  of 
Willis,  fissure  of  Sylvius,  aqueduct  of  Pallopius, 
are  eponyms.     [Bare.] 

The  very  awkward  dionymic  eponym,  Circulus  Willisi. 
Wilder,  Trans.  Amer.  Neurol.  Assoc.  (1885),  p.  349. 

eponymal  (e-pon'i-mal),  a.     [<  eponym  +  -al.] 

^  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to'an  eponymos. —  2.  Same 

*  as  eponymic. 

eponymic  (ep-o-nim'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  kiravv/UKSg, 
called  after  or' by  the  name  of  a  person,  <  ewi)- 
vvfiog,  given  as  a  name :  see  eponym.]  1 .  Eclat- 
ing or  pertaining  to  an  eponym :  as,  an  epo- 
nymic name  or  legend. 

Eponymic  myths,  which  account  for  the  parentage  of  a 
tribe  by  turning  its  name  into  the  name  of  an  imaginary 
ancestor.  E.  B.  Tylor,  Prim.  Culture,  I.  7. 

2.  Name-giving,  mythically  or  historically; 
from  whom  the  name  of  a  country,  people,  or 
period  is  derived :  as,  Hellen  was  the  eponymic 
ancestor  of  the  Hellenes  or  Greeks. 

The  invention  of  ancestries  from  eponymic  heroes  or 
name-ancestors  has  .  .  .  often  had  a  serious  effect  in  cor- 
rupting historic  truth,  by  helping  to  fill  ancient  annals 
with  swarms  of  fi6titious  genealogies. 

E.  B.  Tylor,  Prim.  Culture,  I.  361. 

eponymist  (e-pon'i-mist),  n.  [<  eponym  +  4st.] 
One  from  whom  a  coimtry  or  people  is  named; 
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an  eponymic  ancestor,  hero,  or  founder.  Glad- 
stone. 

eponymos  (e-pon'i-mos),  n.  and  a.  [Gr.  enitw- 
/wg :  see  eponym.]  A  titular  epithet  of  the  first 
arehon  (archon  eponymos)  in  ancient  Athens, 
and  of  the  first  ephor  (ephor  eponymos)  in  Spar- 
ta, because  the  year  of  the  service  of  each  was 
designated  by  lus  name  in  the  public  records, 
etc. 

eponymous  (e-pon'i-mus),  a.  [<  Gr.  E7r^nw/Jog, 
given  as  a  name :  see  eponym.]  Giving  one's 
name  to  a  tribe,  people,  city,  year,  or  period; 
regarded  as  the  founder  or  originator. 

Will  Summer  —  the  name  of  Heury  VIII. 's  court-fool, 
whose  celebrity  probably  made  him  eponymous  of  the 
members  of  his  profession  in  general. 

A.  W.  Ward,  Eng.  Dram.  Lit.,  L  144. 
Lydus  and  Asies  are  .  .  .  eponymous  heroes ;  Meles  is 
an  ideal  founder  of  the  capital. 

G.  Rawlinson,  Origin  of  Nations,  i.  74. 

eponymy  (e-pon'i-mi),  n.;  pi.  eponymies  (-miz). 
[<  Gr.  mavvfiia,  a  surname,  <  tn^w/^oc,  given  as 
a  name,  giving  a  name :  see  eponym,  eponymos.] 

1.  The  office,  dignity,  or  prerogatives  of  an 
eponymos. —  2.  The  period  or  year  of  office  of 
an  eponymos :  used,  as  at  Athens,  as  a  unit  of 
reckoning  and  reference  for  dates. 

The  earliest  examples  of  the  barred  form  of  the  letter 
shin  are  found  on  three  tablets  dated  from  the  eponymies 
of  Silim-assur  and  Sin-Bar-uzur(650-640  B.  0.). 

Isaac  Taylor,  The  Alphabet,  I.  237. 

epoophoron  (ep-o-of'o-ron),  TO.  ;_pl.  epoophora 
(-ra).  [NL.,  <  dr.  em,  upon,  +  ^^6pog,  laying 
eggs:  see  oophorous.]    Same  as  parovarium. 

epopee  (ep-o-pe'),  «•  [<  NL.  epopoeia,  <  Gr. 
enonoda,  epic  poetry  or  an  epic  poem,  <  iirog, 
an  epic,  -1-  iroielv,  make.]     1.  An  epic  poem. 

The  Kalevala,  or  heroic  epopee  of  the  Finns. 

Encyc,  Brit.,  V.  306. 

2.  The  history,  action,  or  fable  which  makes 
or  is  suitable  for  the  subject  of  an  epic. 

The  stories  were  an  endless  epopee  of  suffering, 

G.  Kennan,  The  Century,  XXXV.  760. 

epopoeia  (ep-6-pe'ia),  n.    Same  as  epopee. 
epopoeist  (ep-o-pe'ist),  n.     [<  epopaia  -H  -ist.] 
A  writer  of  epopees. 

It  is  not  long  since  two  of  our  best-known  epopaeists,  or, 
to  use  the  more  common  term,  of  our  novel-writers,  have 
concluded  each  a  work  published  by  instalments. 

S.  Phillips,  Essays  from  the  Times,  II.  321. 

epopt  (ep'opt),  n.  [<  NL.  epopta,  <  Gr.  e7r67nyg, 
a  watcher,  spectator,  one  adnjitted  to  the  third 
grade  of  the  Bleusinian  mysteries,  <  ETrdxpeadai, 
fut.  associated  tfopav,  look  on,  <  eiri.,  on,  -I-  6pav, 
fut.  dipsadai,  look,  see.]  A  seer;  one  initiated 
into  the  secrets  of  any  mystical  system.  Car- 
lyle. 

epopta  (e-pop'ta),  n. ;  pi.  epoptrn  (-te).  [NL. : 
see  epopt.]    Same  as  epopt. 

epoptic  (e-pop'tik),  a.  [<  epopt  4-  -ic]  1. 
Having  the  character  or  faculty  of  an  epopt  or 
seer. — 3.  Perceived  by  an  epopt:  as,  an  epop- 
tic vision — Epoptic  figures,  in  optics.  See  idiopha- 
nous. 

Eporosa  (ep-o-ro'sa),  n.pl.  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  of 
eporosus :  see  eporbse.]  A  group  of  stone-cor- 
als with  eporose  or  imperforate  corallum.  See 
Aporosa. 

eporose  (e-po'ros),  a.  [<  NL.  eporosus,  <  L.  e- 
priv.  +  pons,  pore :  see  pore,  porous.]  With- 
out pores ;  aporose. 

epos  (ep'os),  n.  [<  L.  epos,  <  Gr.  In-of,  a  word, 
a  speech,  tale,  saying,  pi.  poetry  in  heroic  verse, 
orig.  FETTOf  =  Skt.  vachas,  a  word;  akin  to  o-^ 
{*Foiz-q)  =  Skt.  vdch  =  L.  vox  {voc-),  voice  :  see 
voice,  vocal,  vowel.]  1.  An  epic  poem,  or  its 
subject;  an  epopee;  epic  poetry. 

The  early  epos  of  Greece  is  represented  hy  the  Iliad  and 
the  Odyssey,  Hesiod  and  the  Homeric  hymns;  also  by 
some  fragments  of  the  "  Cyclic  "  poets.  Prof.  Jebb. 

2.  In  amc.  pros.,  a  dactylic  hexameter. — 3.  In 
paleography,  a  series  of  words  or  letters,  ap- 
proximately of  the  length  of  a  dactylic  hexam- 
eter, anciently  used  as  a  line  of  normal  size  in 
writing  manuscripts  or  estimating  their  length. 
It  seems  to  have  averaged  from  34  to  38  letters.  See  colony 
n.,  3,  and  stiehometry. 

eposculationt  (ep-os-ku-la'shgn),  n.  [<  Gr.  cTri, 
upon,  +  L.  osculatio{n-),  a  kissing :  see  oscula- 
tion.]   A  kissing.    Becon. 

epotationt  (ep-o-ta'shon),  n.  [<  L.  epotare, 
drink  out,  drink  up,  <  e,  out,  -I-  potare,  drink : 
see  potation.]    A  drinking  or  drinking  out. 

When  drunkenness  reigns,  the  devil  is  at  war  with  man, 
and  the  epotations  of  dumb  liquor  damn  him. 

Feltham,  Eesolves,  i.  84. 

eprouvette  (e-pro-vef),  »'•  [P.  Eprouvette,  < 
eprouver,  try,  assay,  <.  e-  +  prouver,  try:  see 
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prove.^  1.  An  apparatus  for  testing  the  ex- 
plosive force  of  powders  or  other  explosives. 
The  most  simple  form  is  a  pistol  having  the  muzzle  closed 
by  a  plate,  which  is  maintained  in  position  by  a  spring. 
When  the  pistol  is  ftred,  the  tension  of  the  spring  is  over- 
come and  the  plate  is  blown  back,  turning  a  ratchet-wheel 
which  registers  the  force  of  the  explosion. 
2.  A  spoon  used  in  assaying  metals. — 3.  A 
short  mortar. 

epruinose  (e-pro'i-nos),  a.  [<  NL.  'epruino- 
sus,  <  L.  c-  priv.  +  pruina,  frost:  see pruinose.^ 
In  00 1.,  not  pruinose. 

epsilon  (ep-si'lon),  n.  [<  L6r.  e  ■>pMv, '  simple  c ' 
{iptldv,  neut.  of  TpAdc,  simple):  so  called  by  late 
grammarians  to  distinguish  it  from  the  diph- 
thong at,  which  had  come  to  be  pronounced 
like  £.  So  LGr.  v  fMv,  'simple  v,'  as  distin- 
guished from  the  diphthong  ot,  which  had  come 
to  be  pronounced  like  v.  see  upsilon,  ypsilon.'] 
The  fifth  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  equiva- 
lent to  short  e. 

epsomite  (ep'sum-it),  n.  [<  Epsom  +  -ite'^.'] 
Native  Epsom  salt,  occasionally  found  as  a  deli- 
cate fibrous  or  capillary  efSorescence  on  rooks, 
in  the  galleries  of  mines,  upon  the  damp  walls 
of  cellars,  etc.    Also  called  hair-salt. 

Epsom  salt.    See  salt. 

epulationt  (ep-u-la'shon),  n.  [<  L.  epulatio(n-), 
\  epulari,  banquet,  <  epulw,  a  banquet.]  A  feast- 
ing; a  feast. 

He  [Epicurus]  was  contented  with  bread  and  water,  and 
when  he  would  dine  with  Jove,  and  pretend  unto  epula- 
Hon,  he  desired  no  other  addition  than  a  piece  of  Cythe- 
ridian  cheese.  Sir  T,  Browne^  Vulg.  Err.,  vii.  17. 

epulis  (e-pti'lis),  n. ;  pi.  epulides  (-li-dez).  [NL., 
<  Gr.  £7rovA(f,  a  gum-boil,  <  em,  upon,  +  oih)V, 
usually  pi.  ow/la,  the  gums.]  Inpatliol.:  (a)  A 
small  elastic  tumor  of  the  gums,  most  frequent- 
ly a  sarcoma.  (6)  Loosely,  any  other  variety 
of  neoplasm  appearing  in  this  situation. 

epulosis  (ep-ii-16'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  enohhjaig, 
a  cicatrization,  <  *e'KovluT6g,  verbal  adj.  of  mov- 
^vadat,  cicatrize,  be  scarred  over,  <  km,  upon,  + 
ovh}va6tu,  be  scarred  over,  <  ovWi/,  a  wound  scarred 
over,  a  cicatrix,  <.  mikog,  Epic  and  Ionic  form  of 
oAof,  whole,  =  L.  salvus,  whole,  safe :  see  holo-.'] 
In  med.,  cicatrization. 

epulotic  (ep-ii-lot'ik),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  eirov/iM- 
tik6q,  promoting  cicatrization,  <  *inm7L(jrr6g,  ver- 
bal adj.  of  iTTtnAovaBai,  cicatrize :  see  epulosis.'] 
I.  a.  Healing;  cicatrizing. 

II.  n.  Amedicament  or  an  application  which 
tends  to  dry,  cicatrize,  and  heal  wounds  or  ul- 
cers. 

The  ulcer,  incarned  >vith  common  sarcoticks,  and  the 
ulcerations  about  it  were  cured  by  ointment  of  tuty,  and 
such  like  epulotieks.  Wiseman,  On  Inflammation. 

epupillate  (e-pu'pi-lat),  a.  [<  L.  e-  priv.  -t- 
pupilla,  pupil:  see pupillate."]  Having  no  pu- 
pil :  applied  in  entomology  to  a  color-spot  when 
it  is  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  another  color,  but 
is  without  a  central  dot  or  pupil. 

epural  (e-pU'ral),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  eni,  upon, 
+  ovpa,  tail,  -f  -al.']  I.  a.  Situated  upon  the 
tail,  or  over  the  caudal  region  of  the  axial  col- 
umn.   Compare  hypural. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  osseous  or  cartilaginous 
neural  spines,  or  pieces  upon  the  upper  side  of 
the  hinder  end  of  the  axial  colunm  of  fishes, 
which  may  or  may  not  support  fin-rays.     J,  A. 


Also  epiural. 
epuration  (ep-u-ra'shon),  n.    [<  L.  e,  out,  -f-  pu- 
rare,  pp.  puraius,  purify,  <  puns,  pure.]    The 
act  of  purifying. 


The  epuration  of  sewage 


by  irrigation  and  agriculture. 
Science,  III.,  No.  66,  p.  v. 


epure  (e-piir'  ),n.  [P.  epure,  a  clean  draft,  work- 
ing-drawing, <  &purer,  purify,  clarify,  cieanse, 
refine,  <  L.  e,  out,  -I-  purare,  purify :  see  epura- 
tion.'] In  arch.,  the  plan  of  a  building,  or  part 
of  a  building,  traced  on  a  wall  or  on  a  horizontal 
surface,  on  the  same  scale  as  that  of  the  work 
to  be  constructed. 

Epyornis,  ».     See  ^pyornis. 

eQUability  (e-kwa-  or  ek-wa^^bil'i-ti),  n.  [For- 
merly cequability';  <  L.  <equabilita{t-)s,  <  cequa- 
bilis,  eqaaMe :  see  equabU.]  The  condition  or 
quality  of  being  equable ;  continued  equality, 
regularity,  or  uniformity :  as,  the  equability  of 
the  velocity  of  the  blood ;  the  equability  of  the 
temperature  of  the  air ;  equability  of  temper. 

For  the  celestial  .  .  .  bodies,  the  equability  and  con- 
stancy of  their  motions  .  .  .  argue  them  to  be  ordained 
and  governed  by  wisdom  and  understanding. 

Ray,  Works  of  Creation. 

I  should  join  to  these  other  qualifications  a  certain  (Equa- 
bility or  evenness  of  behaviour.  Spectator,  No.  68. 
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This  [Fatagonian]  Ime  of  coast  has  been  upheaved  with 
remarkable  eguability,  and  that  over  a  vast  space-  both 
north  and  south  of  S.  Julian. 

Darwin,  Geol.  Observations,  ii.  347. 

eciuable  (e'kwa-  or  ek'wa-bl),  a.  [=  It.  equa- 
bile,  <  L.  cequdbilis,  that  can  be  made  equal, 
equal,  consistent,  uniform,  <  cequare,  make 
equal:  see  equate.]  1.  Characterized  by  uni- 
formity, invariableness,  or  evenness ;  equal  and 
uniform  at  aU  times ;  regular  in  action  or  in- 
tensity; not  varying;  steady:  as,  an  equable 
temperature. 

He  spake  of  love,  such  love  as  spirits  feel, 
In  worlds  whose  course  is  equable  and  pure. 

Wordsworth,  Laodamia. 

He  was  naturally  of  an  equable  temper,  and  inclined  to 
moderation  in  all  things.    Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  24. 

His  spirits  do  not  seem  to  have  been  high,  but  they  were 
singularly  equable.  Macaulay. 

2t.  Even;  smooth;  having  a  uniform  surface 
or  form :  as,  an  equable  globe  or  plain. 

He  would  have  the  vast  body  of  a  planet  to  he  as  elegant 
and  round  as  a  factitious  globe  represents  it ;  to  be  evei-y- 
where  smootli  and  equable,  and  as  plain  as  Elysian  fields. 

BerUley. 

Equable  motion,  motion  by  which  equal  spaces  are  de- 
scribed in  equal  times. 

equableness  (e'kwa-  or  ek'wa-bl-nes),»8.  Equa- 
bility. 

equably  (e'kwa-  or  ek'wa-bli),  adv.  In  an 
equable  maimer. 

If  bodies  move  equably  in  concentrick  circles,  and  the 
squares  of  their  periodical  times  be  as  the  cubes  of  their 
distances  from  the  common  centre,  their  centripetal  forces 
will  be  reciprocally  as  the  squares  of  the  distances. 

CheyTie. 

EoLuably  accelerated,  accelerated  by  equal  increments 
in  equal  times, 
equal  (e'kwal),  a.  and  m.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
equall;  <  MB.  equal  (also  egal:  see  egal),  <  OP. 
equal,  equail,  equaul,  egual,  egal,  aigal,  ugal, 
etc.,  ewal,  euwel,  yewel,  yevel,  ievel,  ivel,  yvel, 
etc.,  P.  ^gal  =  Pr.  egual  =  Sp.  Pg.  igual  = 
It.  eguale,  uguale,  <  L.  cequalis,  equal,  like,  < 
cequus,  plain,  even,  level,  flat  (cf.  mquum,  a 
plain,  oequor,  a  level,  esp.  the  level  sea),  equal, 
like ;  perhaps  akin  to  Skt.  eka,  one.]  I.  a.  1. 
Having  one  measure ;  the  same  in  magnitude, 
quantity,  degree,  amount,  worth,  value,  or  ex- 
cellence. Thus,  two  collections  of  objects  are  equal  in 
number  when  the  operation  of  counting,  applied  to  the  two, 
ends  with  the  same  number ;  two  lengths  are  equal  when 
either  will  cover  the  other ;  two  stars  appear  of  equal 
brightness  when  the  eye  can  detect  no  difference  between 
them  in  this  respect.  Quantities  of  two  or  more  dimen- 
sions are  equal  only  when  they  are  equal  in  each  dimen- 
sion separately.  Thus,  two  vectors  are  not  necessarily 
equal  because  they  are  equal  in  length  ;  it  is  necessary 
that  they  should  also  be  parallel.  It  is  therefore  prefera- 
ble not  to  speak  of  two  forces  (or  anytliing  else  capable  of 
representation  by  vectors)  as  equal,  unless  they  are  paral- 
lel. Nevertheless,  the  prevalent  mathematical  usage  is, 
or  has  been  until  recently,  to  call  two  such  things  equal 
when  their  tensors  or  moduli  are  equal.  On  the  other  hand, 
common  usage  presents  an  opposite  inconsistency  in  refus- 
ing to  call  geometrical  figures  (particularly  triangles)  equal 
unless  they  can  be  superposed.  Euclid  and  some  modern 
geometers  make  it  an  axiom  that  figures  which  can  be  su- 
perposed are  equal;  but  others  define  equal  figures  as  such 
as  can  be  superposed. 

They  .  . .  made  the  maimed,  orphans,  widows,  yea,  and 
the  aged  also,  eqiial  in  spoils  with  themselves. 

2  Mac.  vlii.  30. 
Thou  therefore  also  taste,  that  equal  lot 
May  join  us,  equal  joy,  as  equal  love. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ix.  881. 

Here,  however,  I  could  use  the  word  equal  only  in  its 
practical  sense,  in  which  two  things  are  equal  when  I  can- 
not perceive  their  difference ;  not  in  its  theoretical  sense, 
in  which  two  things  are  equal  when  they  have  no  differ- 
ence at  all.  W.  K.  Clifford,  Lectures,  I.  266. 

The  difference  between  Rome  and  any  other  Latin  city 
appears  at  once  in  the  fact  that  Rome  by  herself  always 
deals  on  at  least  equal  terms  with  the  Latin  league  as  a 
whole.  E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  316. 

2.  Even;  uniform;  not  variable;  equable:  as, 
an  equal  mind. 

An  equal  temper  in  his  mind  he  found, 

When  fortune  flatter'd  him,  and  when  she  frown'd. 

Bryden. 
Let  us  swear  an  oath,  and  keep  it  with  an  eqiuH  mind. 
Tennyson,  Lotos-Eaters  (Choric  Song). 

3.  Having  a  just  relation  or  proportion;  corre- 
spondent; commensurate. 

Were  my  fortunes  equaZ  to  my  desires,  I  could  wish  to 
make  one  there.  Shah.,  Pericles,  il.  1. 

I  hope  your  noble  usage  has  been  equal 
With  your  own  person. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  King  and  No  King,  iv.  2, 

It  is  not  permitted  me  to  make  my  commendations 
equal  to  your  merit.  Dryden,  Fables,  Ded. 

4.  Impartial;  not  biased;  just;  equitable;  not 
unduly  favorable  to  any  party:  as,  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  contract  are  equal;  equal 
laws. 


eoLual 

Ye  say,  the  way  of  the  Lord  is  not  equal.  Ezek.  xviii.  26. 
The  condemn'd  man 
Has  yet  that  privilege  to  speak,  my  lord ; 
Law  were  not  equal  else. 

Fletcher,  Valentinian,  ii.  3. 

Oh,  equal  Heaven,  how  wisely  thou  disposest 
Thy  several  gifts  1 

Fletcher  (and  another).  Love's  Cure,  iii.  2. 

0,  you  equal  gods. 
Whose  justice  not  a  world  of  wolf -turned  men 
Shall  make  me  to  accuse.     B.  Jonsan,  Sejanus,  iii.  1. 

It  could  not  but  much  redound  to  the  lustre  of  your 
milde  and  equall  Government.  Milton,  Areopagitica. 

5.  Of  the  same  interest  or  concern ;  of  like  mo- 
ment or  importance. 

■  They  who  are  not  disposed  to  receive  them  may  let  them 
alone  or  reject  them ;  it  is  equal  to  me.  Cheyne. 

6.  Adequate;  having  competent  power,  ability, 
or  means :  with  to  :  as,  the  army  was  not  equal 
to  the  contest ;  we  are  not  equal  to  the  under- 
taking. 

The  Scots  trusted  not  their  own  numbers  as  equal  to 
fight  with  the  English.  Clarendon,  Great  Rebellion. 

His  health  was  not  equal  to  the  voyage,  and  he  did  not 
live  to  reach  Virginia.  Bancroft,  Hist.  V.  S.,  1. 117. 

7.  Of  the  same  rank  or  dignity ;  having  a  com- 
mon level  or  standing ;  having  the  same  rights, 
interests,  etc. :  as,  we  are  all  equal  in  the  sight 
of  God. 

These  last  have  wrought  but  one  hour,  and  thou  hast 
made  them  equal  unto  us,  which  have  borne  the  burden 
and  heat  of  the  day.  Mat.  xx.  12. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident;  that  all  men 
are  created  egual ;  that  they  are  endowed,  by  their  Creator, 
with  certain  unalienable  rights ;  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

Declaration  of  Independence. 

8.  Inftot,  symmetrical,  as  applied  to  leaves  and 
to  various  organs  of  cryptogams;  of  uniform 
thickness,  as  the  stipe  of  an  agaric. —  9.  In  en- 
tom.,  same  as  equate — Curve  of  equal  approach. 
See  approach. —  Equal  counterpoint,  in  music,  counter- 
point made  up  of  tones  of  equal  duration ;  a  contrapuntal 
composition  thus  constituted.— Equal  decrement  Of 
life.  See  decrement. — Equal  propositions,  propositions 
which  state  the  same  fact.— Equal  Bights  party.  See 
Locofoco. —  Equal  surface,  in  entom.,  one  without  mark- 
ed irregularities  or  sculpture,  but  not  necessarily  plane ; 
an  equate  surface. — Equal  temperament.  See  tempera- 
ment.— Equal  voices,  in  m,usic,  strictly,  voices  having 
the  same  quality  and  compass,  but  often  applied  to  male 
voices  as  opposed  to  female,  or  vice  versa. —  Surface  Of 
equal  liead.  See  head.  =Syn,  2.  Equable,  regular,  un- 
varying.—  3.  Proportionate,  conformable,  equivalent.— 4. 
Fair,  even-handed. — 6.  Fit,  competent. 

II.  «.  1 .  One  who  or  that  which  is  not  differ- 
ent in  all  or  some  respects  from  another;  spe- 
cifically, one  who  is  not  inferior  or  superior  to 
another ;  a  person  having  the  same  or  a  similar 
age,  rank,  station,  office,  talents,  strength,  etc. 

It  was  thou,  a  man  mine  eqiial,  my  guide,  and  mine  ac- 
quaintance. Ps.  Iv.  13. 
Miranda  is  indeed  a  gentleman 
Of  fair  desert  and  better  hopes ;  but  yet 
He  hath  his  equals. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Knight  of  Malta,  iii.  2. 
Those  who  were  once  his  equals  envy  and  defame  him. 

Addison. 

In  taste  and  imagination,  in  the  graces  of  style,  in  the 

arts  of  persuasion,  in  the  magnificence  of  public  works, 

the  ancients  were  at  least  our  equals.    Macaulay,  History. 

2t.  The  state  of  being  equal ;  equality. 

Thou  that  presum'st  to  weigh  the  world  anew. 
And  all  things  to  an  equall  to  restore. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,V.  ii.  34. 

equal  (e'kwal),  adv.  [<  eqtml,  a.]  Equally;  in 
a  manner  equal  (to).     [Obsolete  or  coUoq.] 

Thou  art 
A  thing  that,  equal  with  the  Devil  himself, 
I  do  detest  and  scorn. 

Massin^er,  Duke  of  Milan,  ii.  1. 
The  head  is  painted  equal  to  Titian ;  and  though  done, 
I  suppose,  after  the  clock  had  struck  five-and-thirty,  yet 
•  she  retains  a  great  share  of  beauty. 

Walpole,  Letters,  IL  365. 

equal  (e'kwal),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  equaled  or 
equalled,  ppr.  equaling  or  equalling.  [<  ME. 
equalen,  equelen;  <  equal,  a.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  be 
or  become  equal  to ;  be  commensurate  with ; 
be  as  great  as ;  correspond  to  or  be  on  a  level 
with  in  any  respect;  be  adequate  to:  as,  your 
share  equals  mine ;  no  other  dramatist  equals 
Shakspere. 

And  will  she  yet  abase  her  eyes  on  me,  .  .  . 
On  me,  whose  all  not  equaXs  Edward's  moiety  ? 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  i.  2. 

And  (according  to  all  the  opinions  of  the  lesuites  there 

abiding)  equalling  or  exceeding  in  people  foure  of  the 

greatest  Cities  in  Europe.       Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  436. 

No  falsehood 
Equals  a  broken  faith. 

Ford,  Broken  Heart,  iv.  2. 
2.  To  make  equivalent  to ;  recompense  fully; 
answer  in  full  proportion. 


equal 

She  sought  Sicheua  through  the  shady  grove. 

Who  answer'd  all  her  cares,  and  equalVd  all  her  love. 

Dryden,  Mneidi. 

3.  To  count  or  consider  as  equal ;  make  com- 
parable. 

I  think  no  man,  for  valour  of  mind  and  ability  of  body, 
to  be  preferred,  if  eqiuUled,  to  Argalus. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  i. 

And  haue  thereupon  obtruded  on  many  other  dayes  as 
religious  respects  or  more  then  on  this  (which  yet  the 
Apostles  entitled  in  name  and  practise  The  Lords  Day), 
with  the  same  spirit  whereby  they  haue  equalled  tradi- 
tions to  the  holy  Scriptures.    Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  121. 
And  smiled  on  porch  and  trellis 
The  fair  democracy  of  flowers. 
That  equals  cot  and  palace. 

Whittier,  Among  the  Hills. 

To  equal  aquals,  to  make  things  equal ;  bring  about  an 
equality,  or  a  proper  balance  or  adjustment.  See  equal- 
aqual.    iScotch.] 

If  I  pay  debt  to  other  folk,  I  think  they  suld  pay  it  to  me 
—  that  equals  aquals.      Scott,  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  viii. 

Il.t  intrans.  To  be  equal;  match. 
I  think  we  are  a  body  strong  enough, 
Even  as  we  are,  to  equal  with  the  king. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  i.  S. 

equal-aqnal  (e'kwal-a'kwal),  a.  [A  varied  re- 
duplication of  equal.']    Alike.     [Scotch.] 

equal-ended  (e'kwal-en"ded),  a.  In  oology,  el- 
liptical, as  an  egg," in  long  section,  and  there- 
fore having  both  ends  alike;  not  distinguish- 
able as  to  point  and  butt. 

equal-falling  (e'twal-f£i"ling),  a.  Having  equal 
velocities  of  fall. 

equaliflorous  (e"kwal-i-fl6'rus),  a.  [<  L.  ceqria- 
Us,  equal,  +  flos  {flor-),  flower,  -I-  -ows.]  Hav- 
ing equal  flowers :  applied  to  a  plant  when  all 
the  flowers  of  the  same  head  or  cluster  are 
alike  in  form  as  well  as  character.  A.  Gray. 
Also  spelled  ceguaUflorom. 

equalisation,  equalise,  etc.  See  equalization, 
etc. 

equalitarian  (e-kwol-i-ta'ri-an),  a.  and  n.  [< 
equality  +  -arian.1  I.  a.  Believing  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  equality  among  men.     [Rare.] 

The  equaUtaria/n  American— proud  of  his  city,  proud 
of  his  State,  devoted  to  local  interests,  as  a  good  citizen 
should  be  — protests,  as  one  can  readily  understand, 
against  the  supremacy  of  New  York. 

Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XXXIX.  226. 

II.  »■  One  who  believes  in  or  maintains  the 
principle  of  equality  among  men.  [Bare.] 
equality  (e-kwol'i-ti),  n.  [ME.  egalite,  <  OF. 
egalite:  see  egality ;  OF.  equalite,  egalite,  egalte, 
eugalte,  igalete,  ivelte,  etc.,  F.  4galit4  =  Pr.  engal- 
tat  =  Sp.  igualdad  =  Pg.  igualdade  =  It.  egualita, 
ugualith,  <  L.  eequalita{t-)s,  equalness,  <  wqualis, 
equal:  see  equal.']  1 .  The  state  of  being  equal ; 
identity  in  magnitude  or  dimensions,  value, 
qualities,  degree,  etc. ;  the  state  of  being  neither 
superior  nor  inferior,  greater  nor  less,  better 
nor  worse,  stronger  nor  weaker,  etc.,  with  re- 
gard to  the  thing  or  things  compared. 

Equality  of  two  domestic  powers  * 

Breeds  scrupulous  faction. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C,  i.  3. 

If  they  [the  democrats]  restrict  the  word  equality  as' 
carefully  as  they  ought,  it  will  not  import  that  all  men 
have  an  equal  right  to  all  things,  but  that,  to  whatever 
they  have  a  right,  it  is  as  much  to  be  protected  and  pro- 
vided for  as  the  right  of  any  persons  in  society. 

Ames,  Works,  II.  210. 

In  the  federal  constitution,  the  equality  of  the  States, 
without  regard  to  population,  size,  wealth,  institutions,  or 
any  other  consideration,  is  a  fundamental  principle ;  as 
much  so  as  is  the  equality  of  their  citizens,  in  the  govern- 
ments of  the  several  States,  without  regard  to  property, 
influence,  or  superiority  of  any  description. 

Calhoun,  Works,  I.  186. 

2.  Evenness;  uniformity;  sameness  in  state 
or  continued  course ;  equableness:  a,a,  equality 
of  surface ;  an  equality  of  temper  or  constitu- 
tion. 

AUe  fortune  is  blysful  to  a  man  by  the  egreablete  or  by 
the  egalyte  of  hym  that  suilreth  hyt. 

Chaucer,  Boethius,  ii.  prose  4. 

Measure  out  the  lives  of  men,  and  periodically  define  the 
alterations  of  their  tempers ;  conceive  a  regularity  in  mu- 
tations, with  an  equality  in  constitutions. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err. 

Circle  of  equality,  an  equant.— PouMe  or  triple 
equality,  a  system  of  two  or  of  three  equations. —  Batio 
of  equality,  the  ratio  of  two  equal  quantities.—  Sign  of 
equality,  the  sign  =,  used — (a)  In  math.,  between  the 
symbols  of  two  quantities,  to  indicate  their  equality  :  as, 
6  -I-  6  =  11 ;  2j;  -I-  31/  =  13,  the  whole  forming  an  equa- 
tion  (which  see),  (b)  In  other  cases,  to  indicate  equality 
or  equivalence  of  sense :  as,  Latin  gratias  =  thanks,  (c) 
In  a  limited  use,  as  in  the  etymologies  of  this  dictionary,  to 
indicate  specifically  equality  (ultimate  identity)  of  form  : 
as,  English  two  =  Latin  duo  =  Greek  Su'o  =  Sanskrit  dva. 
equalization  (e"kwal-i-za'8hon),  n.  [<  equalize 
+  -ation.]  The  acf  of  equalizing,  or  the  state 
of  being  equalized.     Also  spelled  equalisation. 
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Making  the  major  part  of  the  inhabitants  .  .  .  believe 
that  their  ease,  and  their  satisfaction^  and  their  equaliza- 
tion with  the  rest  of  the  fellow-subjects  of  Ireland,  are 
things  adverse  to  the  principles  of  that  connection. 

Burke,  Affairs  of  Ireland. 

Board  of  equalization,  in  the  state  and  county  govern- 
ments of  some  of  the  United  States,  a  board  of  commis- 
sioners whose  dutf-  it  is,  in  order  that  the  incidence  of 
State  or  county  taxation  maybe  the  same  in  all  the  local 
subdivisions,  to  reduce  to  a  uniform  basis  the  valuations 
made  by  local  assessors. 

equalize  (e'kwal-iz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  equal- 
ized, ppr.  equalizing.  [=  P.  Sgaliser;  as  equal  + 
-ize.]     If.  To  be  equal  to;  equal. 

Outsung  the  Muses,  and  did  equalize 
Their  king  Apollo.     Chapman,  Ep.  Ded.  to  Iliad. 
In  some  parts  were  found  some  Chesnuts  whose  wild 
fruit  equalize  the  best  in  France,  Spaine,  Germany,  or 
Italy.  Capt.  John  Smith,  True  Travels,  1. 122. 

It  could  not  equalize  the  hundredth  part 
Of  what  her  eyes  have  kindled  in  my  heart. 

Waller,  At  Penshurst. 

2t.  To  represent  as  equal;  place  on  a  level  (with 
another). 

The  Virgin  they  do  at  least  equalize  to  Christ. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Antidote  against  Idolatry,  v. 

3.  To  make  equal;  cause  to  be  equal  in  amount 
or  degree  as  compared :  as,  to  equalize  accounts ; 
to  equalize  burdens  or  taxes. 

Death  will  equalise  us  all  at  last. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  356. 

The  philosophers  among  the  democrats  will  no  doubt 
insist  that  they  do  not  mean  to  equalize  property,  they 
contend  only  for  an  equality  of  rights. 

Ames,  Works,  II.  210. 

One  poor  moment  can  suffice 
To  equalize  the  lofty  and  the  low.     Wordsworth. 

Also  spelled  equalise. 
equalizer  (e'kwal-i-z6r),  n.     1.  One  who  or 
that  which  equalizes  or  makes  equal;  an  ad- 
juster; aleveler. 

We  find  this  digester  of  codes,  amender  of  laws,  de- 
stroyer of  feudality,  equalizer  of  public  burdens,  &c.,  per- 
mitting, if  he  did  not  perpetrate,  one  of  the  most  atrocious 
acts  of  oppression.  Brougham. 

Islam,  like  any  great  Faith,  and  insight  into  the  essence 
of  man,  is  a  perfect  equalizer  of  men. 

Carlyle,  Heroes  and  Hero- Worship,  ii. 

2.  Specifically,  a  pivoted  bar  attached  to  the 
pole  of  a  wagon  and  carrying  at  its  ends  the 
swingletrees  to  which  the  horses  are  attached ; 
an  evener.    Also  called  equalizing-bar. 
Also  spelled  equaliser. 

equalizer-spring  (e'kwal-i-z6r-spring),  n.  A 
spring  which  rests  on  an  equalizing-bar  and 
carries  the  weight  of  a  car.    Car-Builder's  Diet. 

equalizing-bar  (e'kwal-i-zing-bar),  n.    See 

equalizing-file  (e'kwal-i-zing-fil),  n.    Seefile^. 
equally  (e'kwal-i),  adv.     1.  In  an  equal  man- 
ner or  to  the  same  degree ;  alike. 

God  loves  equally  all  human  beings,  of  all  ranks,  nations, 
conditions,  and  characters ;  ...  the  Father  has  no  favor- 
ites and  makes  no  selections. 

Cha/nning,  Perfect  Life,  p.  67. 

2.  In  equal  shares  or  portions:  as,  the  estate 
is  to  be  equally  divided  among  the  heirs. 

No  particular  faculty  was  preeminently  developed ;  but 
manly  health  and  vigour  were  equally  diffused  through 
the  whole.  Macaulay,  Lord  Bacon. 

3.  Impartially ;  with  equal  justice. 

I  do  require  them  of  you,  so  to  use  them. 
As  we  shall  find  their  merits  and  our  safety 
May  equally  determine.  Shak.,  Lear,  v.  3. 

Equally  pinnate,  in  iiot.,  same  as  aliruptly pinnate  (which 
see,  under  atyruptly). 
equalness  (e'kwal-nes),  n.    The  state  of  being 
equal,  in  any  seiise ;  equality. 

Let  me  lament  .  .  .  that  our  stars, 

Unreconciliable,  should  divide 

Our  equalness  to  this.       Shak.,  A.  and  C,  v.  1. 

equangular  (e-kwang'gu-lar),  a.  Same  as  equi- 
angular.    [Bare.] 

equanimity  (e-kwa-nim'j-ti),  n.  [<  L.  cequa- 
nimita{t-)s,  calmness,  patience,  even-minded- 
ness,  <  wquanimis,  even-minded:  see  equani- 
mous.'i  Evenness  of  mind  or  temper;  calm- 
ness or  firmness,  especially  under  conditions 
adapted  to  excite  great  emotion;  a  state  of  re- 
sistance to  elation,  depression,  anger,  etc. 

This  watch  over  a  man's  self,  and  the  command  of  his 
temper  I  take  to  be  the  greatest  of  human  perfections. 
I  do  not  know  how  to  express  this  habit  of  mind,  ex- 
cept you  will  let  me  call  it  equanimity.  Tatter. 
When  selfishness  has  given  way  to  generosity,  and  per- 
fect love  has  cast  out  fear— then  all  this  shows  itself  m 
that  eauipoise  of  soul  which  we  call  good  temper  or  equa- 
nimity.                           J-  P-  Clarke,  Self-Culture,  p.  287. 

equanimoust  (e-kwan'i-mus),  a.  [<  L.  aqua- 
nimis  (only  in  'glosses),  mild,  kind,  lit.  even- 
minded,  <  mquus,  even,  equal,  +  animus,  mind.] 
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Of  an  even,  composed  frame  of  mind;  of  a 

steady  temper;  not  easUy  elated  or  depressed. 

Out  of  an  equanimous  civility  to  his  many  worthy 

friends.  Eikon  BasUike. 

equant  (e'kwant),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  cequanU-)s, 
ppr.  of  (square,  make  equal:  see  equate.']  I.  a. 
Having  equal  arcs  described  in  equal  times; 
figuratively,  regulating.  See  H.  [Obsolete  or 
archaic] 
Love  is  the  circle  equant  of  all  other  affections. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  438. 

II,  «.  In  the  Ptolemaic  system  of  astronomy, 
a  circle  about  whose  center  the  center  of  the 
epicycle  of  a  planet  was  supposed  to  describe 
equal  angles  in  equal  times.  Also  called  eccen- 
tric equator. 
equate  (f-kwaf),  i'-  *• ;  pret.  and  pp.  equated, 
ppr.  equating.  [<  L.  mquatus,  pp.  of  cequare, 
make  equate,  like,  even,  level,  etc.,  <  aiquus, 
equal,  even:  see  egwai.]  1.  To  make  equal  or 
equivalent;  regard  or  treat  as  equal.    [Bare.] 

We  equate  four  hundred  and  forty-five  early  Greek 
years  with  the  last  three  hundred  and  twenty  English 
years.  De  Quincey,  Homer,  iii. 

Am  I  at  liberty  to  equate  Widefleet  with  Broadwall,  the 

present  boundary  line  between  Lambeth  and  Southwark? 

N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser..  III.  444. 

2.  To  reduce  to  an  average;  make  such  cor- 
rection or  allowance  in  as  will  reduce  to  a  com- 
mon standard  of  comparison,  or  will  bring  to  a 
true  result :  as,  to  equate  observations  in  astron- 
omy.—  3.  To  be  equal  or  equivalent  to ;  equal. 
[Bare.] 

No  doubt  Fori  equates  "  Cheap "  as  a  place  of  barter, 
but  the  real  Koman  Forum  would  become  a  closed  build- 
ing, like  a  town-hall.  Jf.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  IV.  166. 
Equated  anomaly.  Same  as  true  anomaly  (which  see, 
under  anomai!/).- Equated  bodies,  a  line  on  Gunters 
scale  showing  the  ratio  of  volumes  of  two  regular  bodies. 

equate  (e'kwat),  a.  [<  L.  tegwaiMS,  pp. :  seethe 
verb.]  In  entom.,  smooth,  as  a  surface ;  having 
no  special  elevations  or  depressions.  Also  equal. 

equatic  (f-kwat'ik),  a.  [<  equate  +  -ic]  In 
entom.,  equal:  said  of  a  surface  without  large 
elevations  or  depressions,  though  it  may  ibe 
convex  or  gibbous  as  a  whole,  and  have  punc- 
tures or  other  small  sculptural  marks  on  it. 

equation  (e-kwa'shon  or  -zhon),  n.  [<  ME.  equa- 
cion,  equaiioun,  <  L.  (Bquati6{n-),  an  equalizing, 
equal  distribution,  <  square,  make  equal:  see 
equate.']  It.  A  making  equal,  or  an  equal  di- 
vision; equality. 

Again  the  golden  day  resum'd  its  right. 
And  rul'd  in  just  equation  with  the  night. 

Rowe,  tr.  of  Lucan,  ii. 

2.  In  math.,  a  proposition  asserting  the  equal- 
ity of  two  quantities,  and  expressed  by  the 
sign  =  between  them ;  or  an  expression  of  the 
same  quantity  in  two  terms  dissimilar  but  of 
equal  value :  as,  3  lb.  =  48  oz. ;  x  =  b  +  m  —  r. 
In  the  latter  case  x  is  equal  to  b  added  to  m  with  r  sub- 
tracted from  the  sum,  and  the  quantities  on  the  right  hand 
of  the  sign  of  equation  are  said  to  be  the  value  of  a;  on  the 
left  hand.  An  equation  is  termed  simple,  quadratic,  cubic, 
or  biquadratic,  or  of  the  1st,  2d,  3d,  or  4th  degree,  ac- 
cording as  the  index  of  the  highest  power  of  the  unknown 
quantity  is  one,  two,  three,  or  four ;  and  generally  an 
equation  is  said  to  be  of  the  5tli,  6th,  nth,  etc.,  degree, 
according  as  the  highest  power  of  the  unknown  quantity 
is  of  any  of  these  dimensions. 

3.  In  astron.,  the  correction  or  quantity  to  be 
added  to  or  subtracted  from  the  mean  position 
of  a  heavenly  body  to  obtain  the  true  position; 
also,  in  a  more  general  sense,  liie  correction 
arising  from  any  erroneous  supposition  what- 
ever.— 4.  In  cJiem.,  a  collection  of  symbols 
used  to  indicate  that  two  or  more  definite  bod- 
ies, simple  or  compound,  having  been  brought 
within  the  sphere  of  chemical  action',  a  reac- 
tion will  take  place,  and  new  bodies  be  pro- 
duced. The  symbols  of  the  bodies  which  react  on  each 
other  form  the  left-hand  member  of  the  equation,  and  are 
connected  by  the  sign  of  equality  with  the  symbols  of  the 
products  of  the  reaction.  It  is  called  an  equation  because 
the  weight  of  the  substances  reacting  must  exactly  equal 
the  weight  of  the  products  of  reaction. — Abelian  equa- 
tion. See  Abelian^.— Absolate  equation.  See  abso- 
lute.—Absolate  personal  equation.  See  persmal  equa- 
tion.—AifecteA  or  affected  equation.  See  adfeeled.— 
Algeliraic  equation.  See  aJ^eiiraic— Bernoulli's  equa- 
tion, (a)  The  equation  dj/  /  da;  =  Pj/  +  Qym^  where  P  and 
Q  are  functions  of  x  only.  It  is  solved  by  substituting  z  = 
yl— m.  (J))  An  equation  for  the  steady  motion  of  a  liquid, 
namely, 

where^  is  the  pressure,  p  the  density,  V  the  potential  of  the 
impressed  forces,  q  the  velocity,  and  C  a  constant  for  each 
stream-line  and  vortex-line,  and  in  the  case  of  irrotation- 
al  motion  a  constant  for  all  space.— BesseVs  equation, 
the  equation  d2i//da;2-i-a;-ldy/da;  +  (l-i'2/a;2)i/=o,  the 
solution  of  which  involves  the  Besselian  function. — Bi- 
nomial equation.  See  ftinomraZ. —Biquadratic  equa- 
tion. Such  equations  were  first  solved  by  the  Italian 
mathematician  Ludovico  Ferrari  (1522-65).    His  method 
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is  as  follows  :  Let  the  biquadratic  be  a;4  +  aa;3  -\.bx2-\-cx 
+  ti  =  0.   Find  a  root  of  ttie  cubic  i/3  —  by■^^(^ac  —  4d)y  — 
t/(a'-3  — 46)  — c2  =  0.    Theu  the  roots  of  the  biquadratic 
are  the  same  as  those  of  the  two  quadratics 
(g2  —  46  -I-  iy)  (2a;2  +  aa;  +  2/) 
±  ya2  —  ib  +  4y  [X  (a2  —  46  +  4y)  +  ay  —  2c]  =  0. 

Canonical  equation,  an  equation  brought  into  a  stan- 
dard form;  especially,  the  Lagrangian  and  Hamiltonian 
equations  of  dynamics.— Characteristic  equation,  an 
algebraic  equation  which  leads  to  the  solution  of  a  linear 
deferential  or  difference  equation  with  constant  coeffl- 
cients.— Chemical  equation.  See  cAemica?.— Circulat- 
ing equation,  a  difference,  equation  in  which  the  coeffi- 
cients take  successive  forms  of  a  cycle  of  forms  for  succes- 
sive values  of  the  variable.  Thus,  if  we  have  the  equation 
«x+i  +  Px«x  =  0,  where  P  =  1  when  a;  is  divisible  by  3,  P  =  a; 
when  a;  -  1  is  divisible  by  3,  and  P=2x  when  a;  + 1  is  divis- 
ible by  3,  the  equation  given  is  a  circulating  equation. — 
Clairaut's  equation,  the  equation  y  =  xAyldx-{-¥(dyl 
da;).— Complete  eciuatlon.  See  i-ncomplete  equation. — 
Compound  equation.  Same  as  at^ectedeguaiion.— Con- 
nected equauons,  a  system  of  equations  such  that  one 
of  them  can  be  deduced  from  the  rest. — Constitutive 
equation,  the  equation  which  expresses  the  conditions  of 
a  problem.— Construction  of  equations.  Seeconstruc- 
(1071.— Conversion  of  equations.  See  conversion. — Cu- 
bic equation,  an  equation  of  the  third  degree.  The  alge- 
braic solution  of  the  general  cubic  equation  was  discov- 
ered by  Scipione  dal  Ferro  (died  1525  ?).  His  method,  com- 
monly known  as  that  of  Cardan,  and  perfected  by  Hudde, 
is  as  follows ;  Let  the  cubic  equation  be  x^  +  3aa;2  -j-  66a; 
-|-  2c  =  0.  Calculate  three  subsidiary  quantities,  p,  q,  JR, 
by  means  of  the  equations  ;p  =  26  —  a^,  q  =  a'-i  —  3a6  +  c, 
K,2  =  ^3  -I-  q2.  Then,  denoting  by  p  any  cube  root  of 
unity,  and  by  the  radical  a  real  quantity, 


X  =  py~q  +  R  -\- p2  y—q^-R—a, 

which  gives  three  values  for  the  three  values  of  p.  If  all 
the  roots  are  real,  this  method  is  inconvenient;  and  we 
have  the  "irreducible  case  of  Cardan's  solution,"  when 
we  may  calculate  two  subsidiary  quantities,  r  and  S,  by 
the  equations  r&  =  92— E.2,  tan2  39  -—'R2/q2,  and  the 
three  roots  will  be  xi  —  — 2r  cos  9  —  a,  X2  =  — 2r  cos 
(9  -f  120°)  —  a,  3:3  =  —2r  cos  (9  — 120°)— a.— Darboux's 
equation,  the  equation  Ada;  +  Bdy  +  C(yax—  xdy)  =  0, 
where  A,  B,  0  are  rational  functions  of  x  and  y. — De- 
pression Of  an  equation.  See  depression.—'DeTiveA 
equation,  the  equation  which  expresses  the  vanishing 
of  the  differential  coefficient  of  a  given  equation.  Thus, 
if  a:5  +  0=3  =  a:2  +  1  is  the  given  equation,  the  derived 
equation  is  5a;4  4  3a;2  =  2a;.— Determinate  equation, 
an  equation  containing  only  one  unknown  quantity,  or 
only  as  many  as  there  are  equations  in  the  system.— Dif- 
ference equation,  an  equation  expressing  a  relation  be- 
tween the  value  of  a  function  (or  the  values  of  several 
functions)  for  all  values  of  the  variable  or  variables  and 
the  values  when  the  several  variables  are  increased  by 
1,2,3,  etc.  Thus,/(x,  y)  =  /(x+  1,  y)  +/(x,y— 3)isa 
difference  equation.  The  order  of  a  difference  equation 
is  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  highest  and  low- 
est values  of  the  variable  it  involves.  Thus,  the  equa- 
tion just  given  is  of  the  first  order  with  respect  to  x  and 
of  the  third  order  with  respect  to  y.  The  degree  of  a  dif- 
ference equation  is  the  degree  of  the  equation  in  the  un- 
known functions  as  variables.  Thus, /(a;  +  2)  —  [/(a;-M)]2 
H-  /x  =  0  is  a  difference  equation  of  the  second  degi-ee. 
But  some  mathematicians  would  make  the  degree  of  a 
difference  equation  strictly  analogous  to  that  of  a  differ- 
ential equation.  A  linear  difference  equation  with  con- 
stant coefficients  is  solved  by  means  of  its  characteristic 
equation  (which  see,  above). —  Differential  equation, 
an  equation  expressing  a  relation  between  functions  and 
their  differential  coefficients.  An  ordinary  differential 
equation  is  one  which  contains  only  one  independent  va- 
riable ;  a  partial  differential  equation  is  one  which  con- . 
tains  two  or  more  independent  variables.  The  order  of 
a  differential  equation  is  that  of  the  highest  differential 
coefficient  it  contains.  The  degree  of  a  differential  equa- 
tion is  that  of  the  power  to  which  the  highest  differential 
coefficient  is  raised  when  the  equation  is  in  rational  form 
and  freed  from  fractions.  A  solution  of  a  differential 
equation  is  an  equation  containing  no  differentials  nor 
integrals  unless  of  explicit  functions  and  such  that  the 
given  differential  equation  can  be  deduced  from  it.  A 
general  solution  is  one  which  is  as  indeterminate  as  pos- 
sible— that  is,  which  contains  the  number  of  arbitrary 
constants  or  functions  indicated  by  the  order  of  the  equa- 
tion. A  particular  solution  is  —  (a)  with  modern  writers,  a 
solution  which  is  a  particular  case  of  the  general  solution; 
(6)  with  older  writers,  any  solution  not  general.  A  singu- 
lar solution  is  one  which  is  neither  general  nor  implied 
in  the  general  solution.  The  complete  integral  of  a  par- 
tial differential  equation  is  a  solution  containing  the  full 
number  of  arbitrary  constants  or  functions.— Disjunc- 
tive equation.  See  disjunctive. —  Eminential  equa- 
tion. See  emiTieniia;.- Equation  of  achromatlclty, 
an  equation  between  the  radii  of  curvature  of  a  com- 
pound lens,  determining  it  to  be  achromatic ;  also,  a  simi- 
lar equation  determining  the  distance  between  the  lenses 
of  an  eyepiece.— Equation  of  condition.  See  condi- 
tion.—Equation  of  continuity.  See  conemu%.— Equa- 
tion of  differences,  the  equation  for  the  squared  dif- 
ferences of  the  roots  of  a  given  algebraic  equation, — 
Equation  of  hydrodynamics,  an  equation  often  used  in 
solving  problems  in  hydrodynamics,  expressing  a  differen- 
tial relation  between  the  pressure,  the  components  of  the 
velocity,  and  the  forces.— Equation  Of  Laplace's  func- 
tions, the  partial  differential  equation 

{  (^'"^  ^)''+ (4)'  + °("  + W™«)42'  =  "- 

Also  called  Laplace's  secondary  equation. — Equation  Of 
light,  (a)  In  older  writings,  the  sum  of  those  equations 
of  the  moon's  motion  which  depend  on  its  distance  from 
the  sun.  (6)  In  modern  writings,  the  correction  to  be 
applied  to  the  position  of  a  planet  or  to  the  time  of  an 
eclipse,  etc.,  owing  to  the  finite  velocity  of  light. — Equa- 
tion of  living  force  (vis  viva),  an  equation  derived  from 
the  immediate  application  of  the  principle  that  the  liv- 
ing force  added  to  the  potential  energy  is  a  constant.— 
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Equation  of  moments,  an  equation  of  rigid  dynamics 
expressing  the  forces  of  rotation. — Equation  of  motion, 
the  differential  equation  of  dynamics  connecting  the  forces 
and  accelerations.— Equation  Of  payments,  an  arith- 
metical rule  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaming  at  what  time 
it  is  equitable  that  a  person  should  make  payment  of  a 
whole  debt  which  is  due  in  different  parts  payable  at  dif- 
ferent times. — Equation  of  rest,  a  special  case  of  the 
equation  of  motion,  showing  the  coilditions  of  equilibri- 
um.—Equation  Of  the  argument,  in  old  astron.,  the 
angle  at  the  earth  between  a  planet  and  the  center  of  its 
epicycle ;  but  in  the  cases  of  the  sun  and  moon,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  true  and  mean  places.  {Cla-tmis,  In 
Sacro  Bosco.)—  Equation  of  the  center,  (a)  In  old  as- 
tron. ^  usually,  the  difference  between  the  true  and  mean 
place  of  the  center  of  the  epicycle  (Short,  Kepler,  §  43) ; 
but  in  the  case  of  the  moon,  generally  the  angle  at  the 
center  of  the  epicycle  between  the  true  and  mean  apogee 
{Clavius;  Ozanam),  but  sometimes  the  first  inequality 
(Halma,  Almagest,  V.  vii.).  (6)  In  modem  astron.,  the  ex- 
cess of  the  true  over  the  mean  anomaly.  (Gauss,  Theoria 
Motus,  I.  7.)— Equation  of  the  orbit,  in  old  astron. :  (a) 
The  total  correction  of  the  mean  place  of  a  planet  to  give 
its  true  place.  (6)  The  equation  of  the  argument.  (Kepler, 
De  Motibus  Martis,  I.  iv.) — Equation  of  time,  the  reduc- 
tion from  mean  solar  time  to  apparent  solar  time.— Equa- 
tion of  translation,  the  differential  equation  for  the 
translation  of  a  system.— Equation  to  a  curve,  surface, 
etc.,  an  equation  defining  the  shape  and  position  of  the 
curve,  surface,  etc.— Equation  to  corresponding  alti- 
tudes, in  astron. ,  a  correction  which  nmst  be  applied  to 
the  apparent  time  of  noon  (found  by  means  of  the  time 
elapsed  between  the  instants  when  the  sun  had  equal  al- 
titudes, both  before  and  after  noon)  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  true  time.—  Eulerian  equation,  (a)  The  equation 
expressing  the  addition  theorem  of  elliptic  functions.  (6) 
Any  one  of  the  usual  equations  of  hydrodynamics,  where 
the  components  of  the  velocity  at  fixed  points  of  space  are 
taken  as  variables:  so  called  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Lagrangian  equations  where  the  coordinates  of  a  definite 
particle  are  taken  as  variables ;  these  equations,  though 
also  discovered  by  Euler,  having  been  used  by  Lagrange. 
—Exponential  equation.  Seeea;po?ien(iaZ.— Fluential 
equation,  the  equation  of  the  fluents :  corresponding  to 
the  solution  of  a  differential  equation. — Fluxional  equa- 
tion, the  equation  of  the  fluxions. — Functional  equa- 
tion, an  equation  in  which  the  unknown  is  not  a  quan- 
tity, but  a  functional  operator.  Such,  for  example,  is  the 
equation  F2  =  I,  which  means  that  the  operation  F  is  such 
that  the  result  of  performing  it  twice  is  to  restore  the  ori- 
ginal operand.— General  equation,  an  equation  in  which 
no  account  is  taken  of  initial  conditions,  or  of  special  or 
exceptional  features  of  a  problem. — Group  of  an  equa- 
tion, a  group  of  permutations  of  the  roots  such  that  they 
all  give  the  same  values  for  rational  functions  of  the  known 
and  adjunct  quantities,  and  for  no  others. — Hamiltonian 
equation,  one  of  a  certain  system  of  equations  for  ex- 
pressing problems  of  dynamics.  The  equations  are  dp  I  At 
=  — SH/6W  and  dw/dt  =  SH /  6^,  where  u  is  an  element  of 
position,  p  is  the  differential  coefficient  of  the  vis  viva  rel- 
atively to  u',  and  H  is  the  total  energy.— Hesse'S  equa- 
tion, an  equation  of  the  ninth  degree,  expressing  the  posi- 
tions of  the  inflections  of  a  plane  cubic. — Homogeneous 
equation,  one  of  which  all  the  terms  are  of  the  same  de- 
gree.—Identical  equation,  one  which  is  satisfied  by  all 
values  of  the  literal  quantities. — Incomplete  equation, 
an  equation  in  which  some  power  of  the  unknown  quan- 
tity lower  than  the  highest  does  not  appear.  Thus,  xS  + 
3px  4-  2g'  =  0  is  an  incomplete  equation. — Independent 
equations,  a  system  of  equations  no  one  of  which  is  ne- 
cessarily satisfied  when  the  others  are  satisfied.— Indeter- 
minate equation  or  system  of  equations,  an  equation 
with  two  unknown  quantities,  or  a  system  of  equations 
less  in  number  than  the  unknown  quantities. —  Intrinsic 
equation  of  a  plane  curve,  an  equation  between  the 
arc  measured  from  a  fixed  point  upon  it  and  the  radius 
of  curvature.— Irreducible  differential  equation,  one 
which  admits  only  of  proper  solutions. — Irreducible 
equation,  an  equation  whose  first  member,  after  all  the 
terms  have  been  transposed  to  one  side,  has  no  rational 
divisor. — Jacobi's  equation,  the  equation 

(ax  -i-by  +  cz)  (ydz  —  zdy) 
-f-  (a'x  +  b'y  -f  e'z)  (zdx — xdz) 
4-  (a/'x  +  b"y  +  c"z)  (xdy  —  ydx)  =  0. 

Lagrange's  equation,  one  of  the  equations  da;/P  =St/  /Q 
=  52 /Bused  in  the  solution  of  Lagrange's  linear  equation. 
—Lagrange's  linear  equation,  the  equation  VSziSx 
-f  Q  Sz  /  5?/  =  R,  where  P,  Q,  B  are  explicit  functions  of  x, 
y,  2.- LagrangiaJi  equation,  (a)  An  equation  of  the 
form 
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where  T  is  the  living  force,  Y  the  positional  energy,  u  an 
element  of  position,  and  t  the  time,  (6)  A  general  equation 
of  hydrodynamics,  in  which,  instead  of  considering  the  ve- 
locity at  each  fixed  point  of  space,  the  motion  of  each  par- 
ticle is  followed  out.  This  is  called  a  Lagi-angian  equa- 
tion because  used  by  Lagrange  in  his  "M^chanique  Ana- 
litlque,"  though  invented  by  Euler. — Lamp's  equation, 
the  equation  d2y/da;2 — [m(m  +  I)ft28n2a;  +  k]y  =  0,  where 
ni  is  an  integer  and  k  is  the  modulus  of  the  elliptic  func- 
tion sn  a;.— Laplace's  equation,  the  equation 
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Also  called  Laplace's  principal  equation.  See  equation  of 
Laplace's  functions,  above. — Legendre's  equation,  the 
equation 


(l-a;2) 


da:2 


■  2a; T^  -I-  n(n+l)3/  =  0. 
dx 


Linear  equation,  an  equation  of  the  first  degree.— Lit- 
eral equation,  one  in  which  all  the  quantities  are  ex- 
pressed by  letters.— Local  equation,  the  equation  of  a 
locus.— Lunar  equation,  the  correction  of  the  Grego- 
rian calendar  for  the  error  jf  the  lunar  cycle,  which  adds 
1  to  the  epact  in  1800,  2100,  etc.  See  epact. — Mixed  equa- 
tion of  differences,  or  equation  of  mixed  differences, 
an  equation  which  contains  both  differences  and  dlfferen- 
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tial  coefficients.— Modular  equation,  in  elliptic  func- 
tions, an  equation  between  A  and  k,  where 

Mdy d^ 

yi  — 7/2.1 -Aiiy2  ~  yi-\2,l-k2x2. 

Monge's  equation,  the  equation 

32z  d2z  ™32£_ 

where  R,  S,  T,  V  are  functions  of  x,  y,  z,  dzjtix,  and  dz^- 
ay.— Normal  equation,  in  least  squares,  one  of  the  sys- 
tem of  equations  equal  in  number  to  the  unknown  quan- 
tities, which  are  formed  from  the  more  numerous  equa- 
tions of  condition,  according  to  the  rule  of  least  squares. 
—  Numeral  or  numerical  equation,  an  equation  hav- 
ing all  its  coefficients  individual  numbers.— Optical  equa- 
tion, in  anc.  astron. ,  the  apparent  displacement  of  a  plan- 
et owing  to  the  eccentricity  of  the  orbit ;  more  precisely, 
the  angle  at  the  center  of  the  epicycle  between  the  center 
of  the  world  and  that  of  the  orbit.— Ordinary  equation, 
partial  equation.  See  differential  equation.— "Psixticvi- 
far  equation,  an  equation  which  takes  account  of  initial 
positions  and  velocities  or  other  peculiarities  of  a  special 
problem.— Personal  equation,  (a)  The  constant  which, 
must  be  added  to  every  time  observed  by  one  observer,  in 
order  to  make  the  mean  of  such  observations  agree  with 
those  of  another  observer.  If,  for  example,  two  observers 
note  the  times  of  passage  of  a  series  of  stai-s  over  the  same: 
meridian,  it  will  generally  be  found  that  one  observer  has 
a  tendency  to  note  the  time  later  than  the  other,  so  that  thfr 
mean  difference,  say  for  sets  of  twenty-five  observations, 
presents  some  approach  to  constancy.  In  consequence  of 
this,  if  we  have  to  combine  observations  of  the  two  ob- 
servers, it  will  be  proper  to  apply  to  all  the  observations  of 
one  of  them  a  constant,  in  order  to  give  the  times  such  as- 
they  would  have  been  observed  by  the  other.  This  constant 
is  the  personal  equation.  The  absolute  personal  equation  ia 
the  amount  which  has  to  be  added  to  the  time  as  observed 
by  any  given  observer  in  order  to  reduce  the  error  of  the- 
mean  of  a  large  number  of  his  observations  to  zero,  or  as- 
nearly  so  as  possible  by  any  such  constant  correction.  Th& 
personal  equation  is  said  to  be  eliminated  when  the  ob- 
servations are  so  treated  that  it  does  not  affect  the  re- 
sult. Thus,  in  determining  the  difference  of  longitude  of 
two  stations  by  the  telegraphic  transmission  of  the  times 
of  transit  of  stars  over  the  two  meridians,  the  result  will 
be  affected  by  the  personal  equation  between  the  observ- 
ers at  the  two  stations.  But  if  the  observers  afterward 
change  places  and  redetermine  the  difference  of  longitude, 
the  personal  equation  will  enter  into  this  second  resuli 
with  the  opposite  sign  to  that  which  it  had  before. .  Con- 
sequently, the  mean  of  the  two  results  will  give  a  third* 
result  which  is  free  from  the  effect  of  any  constant  per- 
sonal equation.  Hence,  loosely — (6)  Any  kind  of  tendency 
to  error  of  a  determinate  kind  and  amount  peculiar  to  a- 
given  observer  or  reasoner  for  which  it  is  possible  to  make- 
any  approximate  allowance. —  Physical  equation,  in 
astron.,  the  displacement  of  a  planet  from  the  position 
which  an  equable  circular  motion  would  give  it  owing 
to  the  eccentricity  of  the,  orbit  being  only  one  half  that 
of  the  equant.— Primitive  equation,  any  equation  from 
which  another  is  derived  in  any  way. —  Pture  equation, 
one  in  which  each  unknown  occurs  to  only  one  degree, — 
Quadratic  equation,  an  equation  of  the  second  degree. 
Such  equations  were  solved  by  the  ancients.  Given  AicS- 
+  2Ba;  +  C  =  0,  the  solution  is 
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When  E2  is  much  larger  than  ±AC,  the  two  roots  are- 
nearly 

2B       C  ,  C        AC2 

-T  +  2B     ^"^    -iB  +  8B3- 

Quadrato-quadratlc  equatlont,  a  biquadratic  equa- 
tion.—Quartlo  equation,  one  of  the  fourth  degree.— 
Quintlo  equation,  one  of  the  fifth  degree.  The  general' 
equations  of  the  fifth  and  higher  degrees  cannot  be  solved! 
by  means  of  radicals.— Reciprocal  equation,  an  equation 
which  is  satisfied  by  the  reciprocal  of  the  unknown  quan- 
tity.—Resolvent  equation,  an  algebraic  equation  which 
has  to  be  solved  in  order  to  solve  another  equation.  Thus, 
the  cubic  which  has  to  be  solved  in  order  to  solve  a  bi- 
quadratic is  a  resolvent  equation.—  Riccati's  equation,. 
the  equation  dy/da;  +  6j/2=<!a?n.— Root  of  an  equation,, 
a  number  or  known  quantity  which  substituted  for  the  un- 
known quantity  in  the  equation  satisfies  the  latter  identi- 
cally.—Secular  equation,  the  equation  of  the  secular 
inequalities.— Simple  equation,  an  equation  of  the  form 
Aa:m  -)-  B  =  0.—  Simultaneous  equations,  two  or  more 
equations  which  are  true  at  the  same  time.— Solar  equa- 
tion, the  con'ection  of  the  epact  in  the  Gregorian  calen- 
dar for  the  fact  that  three  out  of  every  four  century-years- 
are  not  leap-years.  See  epact.—  Solution  of  an  equa- 
tion. See  differential  «jtta4io«.— Symbolic  equation, 
(a)  A  functional  equation,  or  an  equation  whose  members- 
are  not  quantities.  (6)  An  equation  of  analytical  geom- 
etry in  which  certain  curves  are  represented  by  single  let- 
ters. Thus,  if  U  =  0,  V  =  0,  W  =  0,  represent  the  equa- 
tions of  three  circles,  UV  =  W2  is  the  symbolic  equation 
of  a  bicircular  quartic— The  equation  of  a  quantic,. 
the  equation  formed  by  putting  the  quantic  equal  to  zero. 
Caylei/,  1854.— Theory  of  equations,  that  branch  of  al- 
gebra which  seeks  those  functions  of  the  roots  of  anygiven 
equation  that  are  expressible  rationally  as  functions  of  its- 
coetficients  and  of  certain  given  irrationals  called  the  ad- 
juncts of  the  equation.  Gaiuois To  eliminate  the  per- 
sonal equation,  to  remove  from  the  results  of  an  obser- 
vation or  calculation  the  amount  of  error  to  which  the- 
person  making  it  is  found  to  be  liable ;  hence,  in  a  general 
sense,  to  make  allowance  for  personal  prejudice  or  bias  in 
consideiing  a  statement  or  an  expression  of  opinion.  See 
personal  equation,  above. — Total  differential  equation, 
one  which  has  only  one  independent  variable,  but  two  or 
more  dependentvariablea.— Transcendental  equation, 
one  in  which  the  unknowns  enter  in  a  more  complicated 
way  than  in  algebraic  equations.—  Transforming  equa- 
tion. See  equation  of  limits,  above.— Vector  equatloUr 
an  equation  between  vectors.  (See  also  formula,  theorem, 
series,  law.) 

eqLUational  (e-kwa'shgn-al),  a.     [<  equation  + 
-al.']   In  macft.,  equalizing;  adjusting:  equiva- 
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lent  to  differential  as  applied  to  gearing  and  the 
like — Eciuatlonal  box,  a  system  of  differential  gear- 
ing used  in  bobbin-and-fly  maciiiues  to  obtain  changes  in 
the  relative  speed  of  the  bobbin  and  flier.  See  differen- 
tial gear  (andet  differential),  bobbin,  and  fly -frame. 
eauator  (f-kwa'tor),  n.  [<  ME.  equator  =  F. 
equateur  =  Pg.  equador  =  Sp.  ecuador  =  It. 
egmtore  =  D.  cequator  =  Q-.  aquator  =  Dan. 
mvator  =  8w.  eqvator,  <  ML.  cequator,  the 
equator,  <  L.  cequare,  make  equal :  see  equate.^ 

1.  In  astron.,  that  imaginary  great  circle  in 
the  heavens  the  plane  of  which  is  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  axis  of  the  earth. .  it  is  everywhere  90° 
distant  from  the  celestial  poles,  which  coincide  with  the 
extremities  of  the  earth's  axis,  supposed  to  be  produced 
to  meet  the  heavens,  and  its  axis  is  this  produced  axis. 
It  divides  the  celestial  sphere  into  the  northern  and 
southern  hemispheres.  During  his  apparent  yearly  course 
the  sun  is  twice  in  the  equator,  in  the  months  of  March 
and  September.  Then  the  day  and  night  are  everywhere 
equal,  whence  the  name  equator. 

This  same  cercle  is  cleped  also  the  weyere,  ejuafor,  of 

the  day,  for  whan  the  sonne  is  in  the  hevedes  of  Aries  & 

Libra,  than  ben  the  daies  &  the  nyhtes  illike  of  lengthe  in 

al  the  world.  Chaucer,  Astrolabe,  i.  17. 

As  when  his  beams  at  noon 

Culminate  from  the  equator.    Milton,  P.  L.,  iii.  617. 

2.  In  ffeog.,  that  great  circle  of  the  earth  every 
point  of  which  is  90°  from  the  earth's  poles, 
which  are  also  its  poles,  its  axis  being  also  the 
axis  of  the  earth,  it  is  in  the  plane  of  the  celestial 
equator.  Our  earth  is  divided  by  it  into  the  northern  and 
southern  hemispheres.  From  this  circle  is  reckoned  the 
latitude  of  places  both  north  and  south. 

Hence  ^3.  A  similarly  situated  circle  about 
any  spherical  body,  or  the  region  adjacent  to  it. 
—Eccentric  equator.  Same  as  entarof.— magnetic 
equator,  a  line  which  nearly  coincides  with  the  geo- 
graphical equator,  and  at  every  point  of  which  the  verti- 
cal component  of  the  earth's  magnetic  attraction  is  zero — 
that  is  to  say,  a  dipping-needle  carried  along  it  remains 
horizontal.    It  is  hence  called  the  aclinic  line. 

equatorial  (e-kwa-to'ri-al),  a.  and  n.  [=  F. 
equatorial,  etc.,  i  ML.  cequator,  equator:  see 
equator."]  I,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  equator: 
as,  equatorial  climates ;  th&equatorial  diameter 
of  the  earth  is  longer  than  the  polar  diameter. 
—Equatorial  circle.  See  ll.— Equatorial  dial.  See 
dial. — Equatorial  migration.  See  migration.— Equa- 
torial telescope  or  instrumeut.    See  II. 

II,  n.  An  astronomical  instrument  contrived 
for  the  purpose  of  directing  a  telescope  upon 
any  celestial  object  of  which  the  right  ascen- 
sion and  declination  are  known,  and  of  keeping 
the  object  in  view  for  any  length  of  time  not- 
withstanding the  diurnal  motion.  Tor  these  pur- 
poses a  principal  axis  resting  on  firm  supports  is  placed 
parallel  to  the  axis<  of  the  eai*th'8  rotation,  and  conse- 
quently pointing  to  the  poles  of  the  heavens.  On  this  polar 
axis  there  is  placed,  usually  near  one  of  its  extremities, 
a  graduated  circle,  the  plane  of  which  is  perpendicular 
to  the  polar  axis,  and  therefore  parallel  to  the  equator. 
This  circle  is  called  the  equatorial  circle,  and  measures 
by  its  arcs  the  hour-angles,  or  differences  of  right  ascen- 
sion. The  polar  axis  carries  a  second  circle,  called  the 
declination  circle,  the  plane  of  which  is  at  riglit  angles  to 
that  of  the  equatorial  circle.  This  last  circle  has  a  tele- 
scope attached  to  It  for  making  observations,  which  moves 
along  with  it  in  the  same  plane.  The  name  equatorial,  or 
equatorial  inBtrument,  is  sometimes  given  to  any  astronom- 
ical instrument  which  has  its  principal  axis  of  rotation 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  earth. 

equatorially  (e-kwa-to'ri-al-i),  adv.  In  an 
equatorial  manner;  so  as  to  K'ave  the  motion  or 
position  of  an  equatorial. 

With  the  equatorially  mounted  refracting  telescopes, 
only  the  usual  observations  were  conducted. 

Science,  IV.  62. 

equery,  equerry  (ek'we-ri  or  f-quer'i),  n. ;  pi. 
equeries,  equerries  (-riz).  [Altered,  in  simula- 
tion of  L.  equus,  a  horse,  from  OF.  escuyrie,  es- 
euirie,  mod.  F.  ecurie,  a  stable,  <  ML.  scuria,  a 
stable,  <  OHGr.  sdura,  MHG.  schiure,  G.  seheuer, 
a  shed.  Hence,  by  apheresis,  quarry,  quirry: 
see  querry.  In  the  second  sense  appar.  mixed 
with  OF.  esowyer,  a  squire,  in  the  phrase  escmer 
^eseuyrie,  an  equery,  lit.  squire  of  the  stable ; 
eaqnyer,  >E.  esquire,  squire:  seeesquire^, squire.] 
If.  A  stable  for  horses. 

I  made  the  proof  ofttimes  upon  Sir  E.  P.,  that  is,  .  .  . 
Sir  Robert  Pye  of  the  equerry.        Boyle,  Works,  VI.  354. 

2.  In  the-household  of  a  prince  or  nobleman, 
an  officer  who  has  the  superintendence  and  man- 
agement of  horses,  in  England  the  equeries  are  offi- 
cers of  the  household  of  the  sovereign,  in  the  department 
of  the  Master  of  the  Horse,  of  whom  the  first  is  styled  chief 
equery  and  clerk-marshal.  Their  duties  fall  in  rotation, 
and  when  the  sovereign  rides  abroad  in  state  an  equery 
goes  in  the  leading  coach.  Officers  witli  the  same  denomi- 
iiation  form  part  of  the  establishments  of  the  members  of 
the  royal  family. 

The  King  In  royal  robes  and  equipage.  Afterwai'ds  fol- 
low d  equerries,  footemen,  gent,  pensioners. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  April  23,  1661. 

Oques  (e'kwez), n.;  pi.  equites  (ek' wi-tez).  [L., 
a  horseman,  a  knight,  <  equus,  a  horse:  see 
■Equus,}    1.  In  Bom.  antiq.,  one  of  the  knights, 
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an  order  of  Eoman  citizens.  See 
2.  [cap.]  A  genus  of  fishes  of  the  "percoid 
series  and  family  Seicenidw,  represented  by 
species  found  in  the  Caribbean  sea  and  along 
the  Atlantic  coasts  of  tropical  America,  typi- 
cal of  the  subfamiljr  Equitince.  The  belted  horse- 
man, Eques  lanceolatus,  is  a  conspicuously  striped  species, 
Ijaving  an  oblong  body,  with  the  back  humped  and  the 
dorsal  hue  very  convex,  a  short,  high,  and  acute  first  dor- 
sal fin,  a  long,  low  second  dorsal  fin,  and  belted  broadly 
with  blackish-brown  on  a  grayish-yellow  ground,  each  belt 
being  edged  with  a  whitish  color.  Two  other  species  are 
known  from  the  Atlantic  coast  and  one  from  the  Pacific. 
equestrian  (f-kwes'tri-an),  a.  and  n.  [=  F. 
^questre  =  Sp.  eeuestre  ==  Pg.  It.  equestre,  <  L. 
equester  (^equestr-),  belonging  to  a  horse  (or  to  a 
horseman),  <  equus,  a  horse  (>  eqaes  (equit-),  a 
horseman):  see  JSgoas.]  La.  1.  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  horses  or  horsemanship;  concerned 
with  horses  or  riding;  consisting  in  or  accom- 
panied with  performances  on  horseback:  as,  a 
person  of  equestrian  tastes;  an  equestrian  pic- 
ture; equestrian  ioisAs,  exercise,  or  sports. 

I  should  be  glad  if  a  certain  equestrian  order  of  ladies, 
some  of  whom  one  meets  in  the  evening  at  every  outlet 
of  the  town,  would  take  this  subject,  into  their  serious 
consideration.  Spectator,  No.  104. 

2.  Eiding  or  represented  as  riding  on  a  horse ; 
exercising  or  mounted  on  horseback :  as,  eques- 
trian performers ;  an  equestrian  statue  of  Wash- 
ington. Equestrian  statues  are  usually  cast  in  bronze 
and  mounted  on  a  stone  pedestal.  Few  early  monuments 
of  this  kind  are  extant,  the  valuable  metal  they  contained 
tempting  ravagers  to  destroy  them. 

An  eqitestrian  lady  appeared  upon  the  plain.    Spectator. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Roman  equites  or 
knights:  as,  the  eg'Mesinara  order.    Bsq  equites. 

II.  n.  A  rider  on  horseback;  specifically,  one 
who  earns  his  living  by  performing  feats  of 
agility  and  skill  on  horseback  in  a  circus. 

equestrianism  (f-kwes'tri-an-izm),  n.  [<  eques- 
trian +  -ism.]  The  performance  of  an  eques- 
trian ;  horsemanship. 

equestrienne  (f-kwes-tri-en'),  n.  [A  spurious 
F.  form  (in  circus-bill  French),  <  eqitestrian  + 
F.  fern,  suffix  -enne.]  A  female  rider  or  per- 
former on  horseback. 

efiui-.  [L.  cequi-,  before  a  vowel  cequ-,  combin- 
ing form  of  cequus,  equal :  see  equal.]  An  ele- 
ment of  words  of  Latin  origin,  meaning  'equal' 
('having  equal  .  .  .'),  as  in.  equidistant,  equiva- 
lent, etc. 

equiangled  (e'kwi-ang"gld),  a.  [<  L.  mquus, 
equal,  H-  E.  angle^  +  -ea^.  Cf.  equiangular^ 
Having  equal  angles;  equiangular. 

For,  whereas  that  consists  of  twelve  eequilateral  and 
oequiangled  pentagons,  almost  all  the  planes  that  made  up 
our  granite  were  quadrilateral.       Boyle,  Works,  III.  534. 

equiangular  (e-kwi-ang'gu-lar),  a.  [Formerly, 
in  accordance  with  strict  L.  analogy,  equangu- 
lar:  <  L.  cequus,  equal,  -I-  angulus,  an  angle,  H- 
-ar^.]  In  geom.,  having  all  the  angles  equal. 
— Equiangular  spiral,  the  logarithmic  spiral,  a  curve 
making  everywhere  the  same  angle  with  its  radius  vector. 

equianharinonic(e-kwi-an-har-mon'ik),  a.  [< 
L.  cequus,  equal,  +  E.  anharmonic]  Equally 
anharmonio :  applied  in  mathematics  to  the 
situation  of  four  points  or  other  elements  (one 
of  which  at  least  must  be  imaginary)  whose  an- 
harmonio ratio  is  a  cube  root  of  unity. 

equianharmonically  (e-kwi-an-har-mon'i-kal- 
i),  adv.    In  an  equianharmonic  situation. 

equibalance  (e-kwi-bal'ans),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
equibalanced,  ppr.  equibalandng.  [<  L.  cequus, 
equal,  +  E.  balance.  Cf.  equilibrate.]  To  be  of 
equal  weight  with  something ;  counterbalance. 
[Rare.] 

In  Mahomet  .  .  .  the  passions  of  amorousness  and  am- 
bition were  almost  equibalanced. 

Christian  Meligion's  Appeal,  p.  48  (Ord  MS.). 

equibiradiate  (e^kwi-bi-ra'di-at),  a.  [<  L. 
wquus,  equal,  +  bi-,  two-,  +  radius,  ray.]  Hav- 
ing two  equal  rays,  as  a  sponge-spicule.   Sollas. 

equiconvex  (e-kwi-kon'veks ),  a.  [<  L.  cequus, 
equal,  +  convexus,  convex.]  Having  two  con- 
vex surfaces  of  equal  curvature. 

equicrescent  (e-kwi-kres'ent),  a.  [<  L.  cequus, 
equal,  +  crescen{i-)s,  increasing.]  Increasing 
at  the  same  rate ;  having  equal  increments. 

equicrural  (e-lcwi-kro'ral),  a.  [<  L.  cequus, 
equal,  -I-  crus  (crur-),  leg,  +  -al.]  Having  legs 
of  equal  length;  isosceles. 

We  successively  draw  lines  from  angle  to  angle,  until 
seven  equicrural  triangles  be  described. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err. 

equicruret  (e'kwi-kror),  a.  Same  as  equicrural. 
An  equicrure  triangle  .  .  .  goes  upon  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  length  and  breadth.  Sir  K.  Digby,  Bodies,  ix. 

Equiculus  (f-kwik'u-lus),  n.  Same  as  Equu- 
leus,  1. 
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equid  (ek'wid),  n.  A  hoofed  mammal  of  the 
family  Equidce. 

Equidse  (ek'wi-de),  n,  pi.  [NL.,  <  Equus  + 
■idee.]  A  family  of  soUdungulate  perissodac- 
tyl  hoofed  quadrupeds;  the  norse  family.  The 
middle  digit  and  hoof  of  each  foot  are  enlarged,  and  alone 
support  the  body ;  and  the  lateral  digits  are  more  or  less 
reduced  in  size,  and  are  f  unctionless  or  wanting.  In  living 
genera  the  first  and  fifth  digits  and  corresponding  nieta- 
podials  are  wanting ;  the  second  and  fourth  digits  are  also 
wanting,  but  their  metapodials  are  .present,  though  re- 
duced to  mere  splint-bones ;  the  femur  has  a  fossa  above 


Skeleton  of  Horse  {Eguiis  caballus). 
fr,  frontal  bone ;  C,  cervical  vertebr£B ;  D.  dorsal  vertebras :  L,  lum- 
bar vertebrae ;  cd,  caudal  vertebrze;  sc,  scapula;  pe,  pelvis;  ma. 
mandible;  hu,  humerus;  ra,  radius;  cp,  carpus;  mc,  metacarpus; 
/e,  femur ;  tib,  tibia  ;  ca,  calcaneum ;  tar,  tarsus ;  mt,  metatarsus ; 
p,  phalanges. 

the  ectocondyle ;  the  shaft  of- the  ulna  is  atrophied,  and 
its  extremity  is  consolidated  with  the  radius  ;  the  fibula 
is  rudimentary  and  ankylosed  with  the  tibia ;  the  skull  is 
much  elongated ;  thelower  jaw  is  very  deep  behind;  and 
the  bony  orbit  of  the  eye  is  complete.  The  dentition  is  : 
milk-teeth,  di.  3,  dc.  \,  dm.  f ;  permanent  teeth,  i.  ^,  c.  \, 
pm.  and  m.  §  x  2  =  40.  The  two  genera  Equus  and  Asi- 
nus  (scarcely  distinct  from  each  other)  are  the  only  living 
representatives  of  the  family;  but  there  are  many  fossil 
genera,  ranging  through  the  Tertiary,  as  Hipparion,  Mery- 
chippus,  Protohippus,  Miohippus,  Epihfppus,  and  Eohip- 
pus.  See  these  Avords ;  see  also  horse,  ass^,  zebra,  quagga, 
and  cuts  under  hock,  hoof,  perissodactyl,  and  soUdungulate. 
equidifferent  (e-kwi-dif 'er-ent),  a.  [<  L.  cequus, 
equal,  +  differen(t-)s,  diflerent.]  1.  Having 
equal  differences ;  arithmetically  proportional. 
— 2.  In  crystal.,  having  a  common  difference; 
having  a  different  number  of  faces  presented  by 
the  prism  and  by  each  summit,  the  three  num- 
bers forming  a  series  in  arithmetical  progres- 
sion, as  6,  4,  2.— Equidifferent  series,  an  arithmet- 
ical series  having  the  difference  between  the  first  and  sec- 
ond, the  second  and  third,  the  third  and  fourth  terms,  etc. , 
the  same ;  an  arithmetical  progi-ession. 

equidistally  (e-kwi-dis'tal-i),  adv.  Peripheral- 
ly; equally  as  regards  distal  arrangement. 

The  genus  Actinophrys  has  been  cited,  where  the  ani- 
mal is  composed  of  cells  arranged  equidistally  around  a 
common  center.     E.  D.  Cope,  Origin  of  the  Fittest,  p.  192. 

eq'aidistance  (e-kwi-dis'tans),  n.  [=  It.  equi- 
distanza,  <  NL.  *equidistantia,  *cequidistantia,  < 
LL.  <Bquidisfan(t-)s,  equidistant:  see  equidis- 
tant.]   Equal  distance. 

The  collateral  equidistance  of  cousin-german  from  the 
stock  whence  both  descend. 

Bp.  Hall,  Gases  of  Conscience,  iv.  5. 

equidistant  (e-kwi-dis'tant),  a.  [=  P.  Equidis- 
tant =  Pr.  equidistant  ='It.  equidistante,  <  LL. 
CEquidistan(t-)s,  <  L.  cequus,  equal,  +  distan(t-)s, 
distant.]    Equally  distant. 

The  compleat  Circle ;  from  whose  every-place 
The  Centre  stands  an  equi-distant  space. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas  s  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Columnes. 
Any  constant  periodical  appearance  or  alternation  of 
ideas  in  seemingly  equidistant  spaces  of  duration,  if  con- 
stantly and  universally  observable,  would  have  as  well 
distinguished  the  intervals  of  time  as  those  that  have  been 
made  use  of.      Locke,  Human  Understanding,  II.  xiv.  19. 

equidistantly  (e-kwi-dis'tant-li),  adv.  At  the 
same  or  an  equal  distance. 

The  porch  is  simple,  consisting  only  of  sixteen  pillars, 
disposed  equidistantly. 

J.  Fergusson,  Hist.  Indian  Arch.,  p.  389. 

equidiurnal  (e^kwi-di-fer'nal),  a.  [<  L.  cequus, 
equal,  +  diurnus,  daily:  see  diurn,  diurnal.] 
Having  or  pertaining  to  days  of  equal  length : 
equivalent  to  equinoctial. 

The  circle  which  the  sun  describes  in  his  diurnal  mo- 
tion when  the  days  and  nights  are^equal  the  Greeks  called 
the  equidiurmil,  the  Latin  astronomers  the  equinoctial, 
and  the  corresponding  circle  on  the  earth  was  the  equator. 

Whewell. 
equiform  (e'kwi-form),  a.     [<  L.  cequiformis, 
uniform,  <  cequus,  equal,  +  forma,  shape.]  Hav- 
ing the  same  shape  or  foi-m. 
equiformal  (e'kwi-f6r-mal),  a.     [<  equiform  + 
-ah]     Same  as  eqniform." 
The  teeth  being  equiformal.        Encyc,  Brit.,  XVI.  660. 
equiformityt  (e-kwi-f6r'mi-ti),  n.     [<  equiform 
+  -ity.]     The  character  of  being  equifoi'm ; 
uniformity. 
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The  heavens  admit  not  these  sinister  and  dexter  re- 
spects ;  there  being  in  them  no  diversity  or  difference,  but 
a  simplicity  of  parte  and  equiformity  in  motion  continual- 
ly succeeding  each  other.    Sir  T.  Brovme,  Vulg.  Err. ,  iv.  5. 

eciuilateral  (e-kwi-lat'e-ral),  a.  and  /(.  [<  LL. 
cequilateralis,  <  L.  ceqwds,  equal,  + 
latiis  (later-),  side.]  I.  a.  1.  In 
geovi.,  having  all  the  sides  equal: 
as,  an  equilateral  triangle. —  2. 
In  ^ool.:  (a)  Having  the  two 
sides  equal :  said  of  surfaces 
which  can  be  divided  into  two  ^''"  a"!," '  ^"" 
parts  of  the  same  form  hy  a 
longitudinal  median  line,  (ft)  Having  all  the 
sides  equal,  (c)  Having  all  the  convolutions 
of  the  shell  in  one  plane  :  said  chiefly  of  fora- 

minifers.— Equilateral  bivalve,  a  shell  in  which  a 
transverse  line,  drawn  through  the  apex  of  the  umbo  of 
either  of  the  valves,  bisects  the  valve  into  two  equal  and 
symmetrical  parts.— Equilateral  hemianopsia,  hy- 
perbola, prism,  etc.  See  the  nouns.  =Syn.  2.  Equilat- 
eral, Equivalm.  In  conch.,  an  equilateral  bivalve  has  one 
half  of  each  valve  of  the  same  size  and  shape  as  the  other 
half  of  the  same  valve ;  an  equivalm  bivalve  has  each  valve 
shaped  like  the  other  one. 

II.  n.  A  figure  having  all  its  sides  equal. 
ecLUilaterally  (e-kwi-lat'e-ral-i),  adv.  1.  With 
all  the  sides  equal. —  2.  "hi  zool. :  (a)  Equally 
on  two  sides:  as,  equilaterally  rounded;  equi- 
laterally  bisinuate.  (6)  So  as  to  have  two  sides 
equal :  as,  equilaterally  produced ;  equilaterally 
angulose. 
equilibrant  (e-kwi-li'brant),  n.  [<  L.  as  if 
*wquiUbran(t-)s,  ppr.  of  *cequilibrare,  balance 
equally:  see  equilibrate.2  In  jj7»^s«cs,  a  system 
of  forces  which  would  bring  another  given  sys- 
tem of  forces  to  equilibrium. 

Any  system  of  forces  which  if  applied  to  a  rigid  body 
would  balance  a  given  system  of  forces  acting  on  it  is 
called  an  equUibrant  of  the  given  system. 

Thomson  and  Tait,  Nat.  Phil.,  §  658. 

equilibrate  (e-kwi-li'brat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
equilibrated,  ppr.  equilibrating.  [<  LL.  wquili- 
bratus  (adj.,  equiv.  to  (Bquilibris:  see  equilib- 
rium), pp.  of  *mqmlibrare  (>  It.  equilibrare  = 
Sp.  Pg.  equilibrar  =  P.  4quilibrer),  balance 
equally,  <  L.  cequus,  equal,  +  librare,  balance, 
poise:  see  librate.']  To  balance  equally ;  keep 
even  with  equal  weight  on  each  side ;  keep  in 
equipoise. 

The  bodies  of  fishes  are  equilibrated  with  the  water  in 
which  they  swim.  Arbuthnot,  Effects  of  Air. 

Here,  as  wherever  there  are  antagonistic  actions,  we 
see  rhythmical  divergences  on  opposite  sides  of  the  medi- 
um state  —  changes  which  equilibrate  each  other  by  thetr 
alternate  excesses.  //.  Spencer. 

equilibration  (e"kwi-li-bra'shon),  /».     [=  Sp. 

equilibracion  =  Pg.  equilibragao  =  It.  equili- 

brazione;  as  equilibrate  +  -ion.'i     Equipoise; 

the  act  of  keeping  the  balance  even ;  the  state 
«  of  being  equally  balanced ;  the  maintenance  of 

equilibrium. 

In  so  great  a  variety  of  motionSj  as  running,  leaping, 
and  dancing,  nature's  laws  of  equilibration  are  observed. 

Sir  J.  Denham. 
Considered  in  the  widest  sense,  the  processes  which  we 
have  seen  to  cooperate  in  the  evolution  of  organisms  are 
all  processes  of  equilibration  or  adjustment. 

J.  Fiske,  Cosmic  Phllos.,  II.  64. 

equilibratory  (e-kwi-li'bra-to-ri),  a.  [<  equi- 
librate +  -ory.^  Tending  or  serving  to  equi- 
librate or  balance:  as,  equilibratory  action. 
Jevons. 

equilibret,  n.  [<  F.  equilibre,  <  L.  cequilibrium, 
an  even  balance:  see  equilibrium.']  Equilib- 
rium.    [Bare.] 

It  is  by  the  equilibre  of  the  muscles  .  .  .  that  the  head 
maintains  its  erect  posture.  Paley,  Nat.  Theol.,  ix. 

equilibrial  (e-kwi-Ub'ri-al),  a.  [<  L.  (Bquili- 
bris, evenly  balanced,  -I-  -al.]  Pertaining  to 
equilibration. 

equilibrioust  (e-kwi-lib'ri-us),  a.  [<  L.  wqui- 
Ubris,  evenly  balanced,  +  -ous."]  Being  in  a 
state  of  equilibrium  or  equipoise ;  balanced. 

Our  rational  and  sensitive  propensions  are  made  in  such 

a  regular  and  equilibrious  order  that,  proportionably  as 

the  one  does  increase  In  activity,  the  other  always  decays. 

J.  Scott,  Christian  Life,  i.  2. 

equilibriouslyt  (ejiwi-lib'ri-us-li),  adv.  In  an 
equilibrious  or  balanced  manner ;  in  equipoise. 

Some  truths  seem  almost  falsehoods,  and  some  false- 
hoods almost  truths  ;  wherein  falsehood  and  truth  seem 
almost  equilibriously  stated. 

Sir  T.  Broume,  Christ.  Mor.,  ill.  3. 

equilibrism  (e-kwi-li'brizm),  ».  [<  L.  wquili- 
bris,  evenly  balanced,  -I-  -ism.']  A  special  form 
of  the  doctrine  of  free  will  which  supposes  a 
power  of  counteracting  every  volition  by  an 
opposite  inhibitory  volition. 

equilibrist  (e-kwi-li'brist),  n.  [=  P.  4quili- 
briste  =  Sp.  Pg.  equilibrista ;  as  L.  mquilibris, 
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evenly  balanced,  +  -ist.]  One  who  balances 
equally ;  one  who  practises  balancing  in  unnat- 
ural positions  and  hazardous  movements,  as  a 
rope-dancer  or  funambulist. 

A  monkey  has  lately  performed,  .  .  .  both  as  a  rope- 
dancer  and  an  equilibrist,  such  tricks  as  no  man  was 
thought  equal  to  before  the  Turk  appeared  in  England. 

Granger,  quoted  in  Strutt's  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  307. 

The  case  of  the  equilibrist  and  rope-dancer  ...  is  par- 
ticularly favourable  to  this  explanation.  Dugald  Stewart. 

equilibrity  (e-kwi-lib'ri-ti),  n.  [<  L.  cequilibri- 
ta(t-)s,  <  cequilibris,  evenly  balanced:  see  equi- 
librium.] The  state  of  being  equally  balanced ; 
equal  balance  on  both  sides ;  equilibrium ; 
equipoise :  as,  the  theory  of  equilibrity. 

equilibrium  (e-kwi-lib'ri-um),  n.  [Formerly 
also  CBquilihrium ;  =  P.  iquilibre  =  Sp.  ecuili- 
brio  =  Pg.  It.  equilibrio,  <  L.  (equilibrium,  an 
even  balance,  a  horizontal  position,  <  cequili- 
bris, level,  horizontal,  evenly  balanced,  <  cequus, 
equal,  -I-  libra,  a  balance:  see  libra.]  1.  Equi- 
poise; the  state  of  being  equally  balanced ;  a 
situation  of  a  body  in  which  the  forces  acting 
on  it  balance  one  another;  also,  a  determina- 
tion of  forces  such  that  they  balance  one  an- 
other, so  that  their  resultant  vanishes.  Thus, 
when  a  heavy  body  rests  on  a  table,  the  weight  and  the 
elastic  forces  which  the  weight  evokes  are  in  equilibrium 
(a  phrase  often  used  in  the  Latin  form  in  cequiliJbrio,  or 
more  commonly  in  equilibrio) — that  Is,  are  precisely  equal 
and  opposite ;  thus,  a  man  walking  a  tight-rope  usually 
carries  a  pole  or  balancing-rod  to  aid  him  in  preserving 
his  equilibrium — that  is,  in  keeping  his  center  of  gravity 
over  the  rope,  so  that  his  weight  and  the  spring  of  the 
rope  may  act  in  the  same  vertical  line.  Similarly,  a  float- 
ing body  is  in  equilibrium  when  its  weight  and  the  up- 
ward pressure  or  buoyancy  of  the  liquid  are  exactly  equal 
and  opposite.  When  a  body,  being  slightly  move'd  out  of 
its  position,  always  tends  to  return  to  its  position,  the  lat- 
ter is  said  to  be  one  of  stable  equilibrium;  when  a  body, 
on  the  contrary,  once  removed,  however  slightly,  from  the 
position  of  equilibrium,  tends  to  depart  from  it  more  and 
more,  like  a  needle  balanced  on  its  point,  its  position  is 
said  to  be  one  of  unstable  equilibrium;  and  when  a  body, 
being  moved  more  or  less  from  its  position  of  equilibrium, 
will  rest  in  any  of  the  positions  in  which  it  is  placed,  and 
is  indifferent  to  any  particular  position,  its  equilibrium  is 
said  to  be  neutral  or  indifferent.  A  perfect  sphere,  of  uni- 
form material,  resting  upon  a  horizontal  plane,  is  in  a 
state  of  neutral  equilibrium ;  an  oblate  spheroid  with  its 
axis  of  rotation  vertical  is  in  stable  equilibrium ;  while  a 
prolate  spheroid  with  its  axis  vertical  is  in  unstable  equi- 
librium on  the  same  plane.  A  body  suspended  by  its  center 
of  gravity  is  In  a  state  of  neutral  or  indifferent  equilibrium. 
If  a  body  is  suspended  by  any  other  point,  it  will  be  in  a 
state  of  stable  equilibrium  when  Its  center  of  gravity  is 
perpendicularly  below  the  point  of  suspension ;  but  if  the 
center  of  gi-avity  is  above  the  point  of  suspension,  the 
equilibrium  will  be  unstable. 

If  any  forces,  acting  on  a  solid  or  fluid  body,  produce 
equilibrium,  we  may  suppose  any  portions  of  the  body  to 
become  fixed  .  .  .  without  destroying  the  equilibrium. 

Thomson  and  Tait,  Nat.  Phil.,  §  664. 
When  at  refet  under  the  action  of  two  equal  and  oppo- 
site forces,  a  point  is  said  to  be  in  equilibrium. 

E.  S.  Ball,  Exper.  Mechanics,  p.  6. 

2.  The  state  of  balance  of  any  causes,  powers, 
or  motives,  so  that  no  effect  is  produced. 

The  balance  is  turned,  and  wherever  this  happens  there 
is  an  end  of  the  doubt  or  cequilibi-ium. 

^arp,  A  Doubting  Conscience. 

Enabled  them  eventually  to  restore  the  equilibrium 
which  had  been  disturbed  by  the  undue  preponderance  of 
the  aristocracy.  Prescott,  Eerd.  and  Isa.,  1.  6. 

3.  A  state  of  just  poise ;  a  position  of  due  bal- 
ance.   Especially — (a)  Mental  balance. 

Only  Shakespeare  was' endowed  with  that  healthy  equi- 
libriumoi  nature  whose  point  of  rest  was  midway  between 
the  imagination  and  the  understanding. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  316. 
(6)  In  the  fin£  arts:  (1)  The  just  poise  or  balance  of  a  fig- 
ure or  other  object,  making  it  appear  to  stand  firmly.  (2) 
The  properly  balanced  disposition  or  arrangement  of  ob- 
jects, lights,  shadows,  etc. 

4.  Equality  of  influence  or  effect ;  due  or  just 
relationship. 

Health  consists  in  the  equilibrium  between  these  two 
powers.  Arbuthnot. 

Center  of  equilibrium.  See  cenieri.— Relative  equi- 
librium, the  instantaneous  equilibrium  of  a  particle ;  a 
situation  from  which  a  particle  does  not  tend  to  move 
so  long  as  other  particles  are  held  in  their  actual  posi- 
tions. Thus,  a  drop  of  water  on  the  crest  of  a  wave  is  in 
relative  equilibrium.— Thermal  equilibrium,  such  a 
distribution  of  heat  within  a  gas  subject  to  external 
forces  (say  the  atmosphere)  that  no  slow  currents  of  its 
parts  will  alter  the  distribution  of  the  heat  in  space. 
Thus,  if  the  increase  of  pressure  due  to  bringing  a  portion 
of  air  from  any  height  to  the  earth  would  increase  its 
temperature  just  enough  to  bring  that  air  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  surrounding  air,  the  atmosphere  would  be  in 
thermal  equilibrium. 

equilibrium-scale  (e-kwi-Iib'ri-um-skal),  n.  A 
scale  or  balance  for  weighing  so  arranged  that 
if  disturbed  by  any  increase  or  diminution  of  the 
weight  on  the  platform  it  will  immediately  re- 
turn to  a  state  of  equilibrium  or  constant  bal- 
ance. It  is  used  in  recording  the  increase  or  loss  of 
weight  in  living  plants  or  animals,  under  varying  circum- 
stances of  work  or  feeding,  evaporation,  etc. 
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eauilibrium-valve  (e-kwi-lib'ri-um-valv),  «. 
A  valve  having  nearly  equal  pressure  on  both 
sides,  to  enable  it  to  be  easily  worked. 

equilobed  (e'kwi-lobd),  a.  [<  L.  oeqwus,  equal, 
+  NL.  lobus,  lobe,  +  -ed^.]  In  bot,  having 
equal  lobes. 

equimomental  (e'^kwi-mo-men'tal),  a.  [<  L, 
cequus,  equal,  +  momenturk,  moment,  +  -a?.]  In 
physics,  having  equal  moments  of  inertia  about 
parallel  axes,  or  axes  which  may  be  brought 
into  parallelism,  all  at  once — Equimomental  el- 
lipsoid.   See  ellipsoid. 

equimultiple  (e-kwi-mul'ti-pl),  a.  and  n.  [= 
P.  Equimultiple  =  It.  equimuUiplice,  <  L.  cequus, 
equal,  +  multiplex  (-plic-),  midtiple :  see  multi- 
ple.] I.  a.  Produced  by  multiplication  by  the 
same  number  or  quantity ;  divisible  by  the  same 
number  or  quantity. 

II.  n.  In  arith.  and  geom. ,  one  of  two  or  more 
numbers  or  quantities  produced  by  multiplying 
other  numbers  or  quantities  by  the  same  num- 
ber or  quantity ;  one  of  two  or  more  numbers 
or  quantities  divisible  by  the  same  number  or 
quantity:  as,  mA,  mB  are  eqttimultiples  of  A 
and  B.  Equimultiples  are  always  in  the  same  ratio  to 
each  other  as  the  numbers  or  quantities  multiplied.  If  6 
and  9  are  each  multiplied  by  4,  the  equimultiples  24  and 
36  will  be  to  each  other  as  6  to  9. 

equinalt  (e-kwi'nal),  a.  [ME.  equinall;  as  equine 
+  -al.]    Same  as  equine.     [Bare.] 

Chalchas  devlsde  the  high  equinall  pile, 

That  his  huge  vastnesse  might  all  entrance  bar. 

Heywood,  Troia  Britannica  (1609). 

equine  (e'kwin  or  -kwin),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  eqvi- 
nus,  pertaining  to  a  horse,  <  equus,  a  horse :  see 
JHquus.]  I.  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling 
a  horse,  or  its  structure,  etc. ;  belonging  to  the 
horse  kind;  in  a  narrow  sense,  like  a  horse,  as 
distinguished  from  an  ass:  as,  equine  and  asi- 
nine genera,  traits,  etc. 

The  shoulders,  body,  thighs,  and  mane  are  equine ;  the 
head  completely  bovine.  Barrow. 

II.  «.  Ahorse;  an  animal  of  the  horse  family. 
equinecessaryt  (e-kwi-nes'e-sa-ri),  a.      [<  L. 
(equus,  equal,  +  neoessarius,  necessary.]   Equal- 
ly necessary.     [Rare.] 

For  both  to  give  blows  and  to  carry  [bear], 
In  fights  are  equi  necessary. 

S.  Butler,  Hudihras,  I.  ill.  1034. 

equinia  (e-kwin'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  equimus,  of 
a  horse :  see  equine.]  A  dangerous  infectious 
disease,  communicated  usually  by  contagion, 
occurring  principally  in  horses,  asses,  and 
mules,  but  also  occasionally  in  other  domestic 
animals  except  cattle,  and  in  man.  The  salient 
features  of  the  disease  are  the  formation  of  small  tuber- 
cles, breaking  down  into  ulcers,  and  the  diff^use  infiltra- 
tion of  large  and  irregular  patches  with  a  serous  fluid  con- 
taining numerous  round  cells.  In  addition,  abscesses  of 
considerable  size  are  formed,  and  the  lymphatics  become 
inflamed  and  swollen.  These  processes  go  on  for  the 
most  part  in  the  cutaneous  and  subcutaneous  tissues,  and 
in  the  mucous  and  submucous  tissues  of  the  lungs  and  air- 

'  passages,  especially  the  nose.  If  the  cutaneous  symptoms 
are  in  abeyance  while  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose 
is  severely  affected  and  the  discharge  profuse,  the  disease 
is  called  glanders  ;  if  the  cutaneous  symptoms  are  well 
developed  while  the  discharge  from  the  nose  is  insensible, 
it  is  called/arct/.  Each  of  these  forms  may  be  either  acute 
or  chronic.  Equinia  in  man  is  in  a  majority  of  cases  fatal. 
It  seems  to  be  caused  by  a  bacillus  of  about  the  size  of  the 
tubercle-bacillus. 

equinna  (f-kwin'a),  n.  [Amer.  Ind.  (Oregon).] 
Same  as  quinnat. 

equinoctia  (e-kwi-nok'shia),  n.  pi.  [<  L.  cegni- 
noctia,  pi.  of  cequinootium":  see  equinox.]  The 
equinoxes.     [Eare.] 

Tempests  in  State  .  .  .  are  commonly  greatest  when 
things  grow  to  equality,  as  natural  tempests  about  the 
equinoctia.  Baeon,  Seditions  and  Troubles  (ed.  1887). 

equinoctial  (e-kwi-nok'shal),  a.  and  n.  [For- 
merly also  (equinoctial;  <  SlB.  equimocUal,  eim- 
noxial  =  OP.  equinocial,  P.  ^quinoxial  =  Pr.  Sp. 
Pg.  equinocdal  =  It.  equinoeiale,  <  L.  cequinoe- 
tialis,  <  cequinoctium,  equinox :  see  equinox.]  I. 
a.  1.  Pertaining  to  the  equinoxes;  marking  an 
equal  length  of  day  and  night:  as,  the  equinoc- 
tial line,  or  equator. 

The  middel  cercle  in  wydnesse  of  thise  3  is  clepedthe 
cercle  equinoxial  upon  whiche  turneth  evermo  the  hedea 
of  Aries  and  Libra.  Chaucer,  Astrolabe,  i.  17. 

Thrice  the  equinoctial  line 
He  cirtled ;  four  times  cross'd  the  car  of  night 
From  pole  to  pole,  traversing  each  colure. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ix.  64. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  regions  or  climate  of  the 
equinoctial  line,  or  equator ;  in  ornearthat  line: 
as,  equinoctial  heat;  an  equinoctial  sun;  equi- 
noctial wind. — 3.  Occurring  at  the  time  of  an 

equinox :  as,  an  equinoctial  storm Equinoctial 

colure,  the  great  circle  passing  through  the  poles  and  enui- 
noctial  points.  Seecoiure.— Equinoctial  dial.  Seeduu. 
—Equinoctial  flowers,  flowers  that  open  at  a  regular 
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stated  hour,— Equinoctial  points,  the  two  points  in 
which  the  celeBtial  equator  and  the  ecliptic  intersect  each 
other.  The  one  is  the  first  point  of  Aries,  and  is  called 
the  vmud  point  or  emiinox;  the  other  is  the  first  point  of 
Libra,  and  is  called  the  mttumnal  point  or  equinox.  (See 
equinox.)  These  points  are  found  to  be  moving  bacl(ward 
or  westward  at  the  rate  of  50"  of  a  degree  in  a  year,  a 
movement  constituting  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes. 
See  vrecemoti.— Equinoctial  time,  time  reckoned  from 
the  mstant  at  which  the  sun  passes  the  vernal  equinox :  a 
method  of  reclconing  time  independent  of  the  longitude, 
invented  by  Sir  John  Herschel. 

II.  n.  [For  equinoctial  Une."]    1.  In  astron., 
the  celestial  equator:  so  called  because  when 
the  sun  is  on  it  the  days  and  nights  are  of  equal 
length  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Whereby  a  Ship  .  .  . 

Knowes  where  she  is ;  and  in  the  Card  descries 
What  degrees  thence  the  Equinoetiall  lies. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  i.  8. 
2.  A  gale  or  storm  occurring  at  or  near  the  time 
of  an  equinox. 

The  wind  increased  to  half  a  gale,  while  heavy  showers 
kept  rattling  along  the  decks.  ..."  We  are  in  for  it  at 
last."    *^Th&  equinoctials  ?"    "Yes." 

W.  Black,  White  Wings,  xxi. 
eqnilioctially  (e-kwi-nok'shal-i),  adv.    In  the 
mreotion  of  the  equinoctial.     Formerly  also 
mqui/noeUally. 

The  floure  [convolvulus]  twists  aquinoctially  from  the 
left  hand  to  the  right.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Garden  of  Cyrus,  iv. 

equinox  (e'kwi-noks),  »»  [(ME.  equinoxium,  pi. 
equinoxiis,  <  L.)  <  F.  iqwinoxe,  formerly  equi- 
nocoe  =  Pr.  equinocd  ?=  Sp.  Pg.  eqmnoccio  = 
It.  equinozio,  <  L.  cequinoclmm,  the  equinox,  < 
lequus,  equal,  +  nox  (noet-)  =  B.  night:  see 
night.j  1.  The  moment  when  the  sun  crosses 
the  plane  of  the  earth's  equator,  making  the  day 
and  night  everywhere  of  equal  length  (whence 
the  name).  There  are  two  annual  equinoxes,  the  ver- 
nal, which  falls  in  the  spring,  namely,  on  the  21st  of  March 
according  to  the  Gregorian  calendar,  and  the  autumnal, 
which  falls  in  the  autumn,  namely,  on  the  22d  of  Septem- 
ber. The  term  equinox  is  also  loosely  applied  to  the  equi- 
noctial points  (which  see,  under  equinoctial). 

Live  long,  nor  feel  in  head  or  chest 
Our  changeful  equinoxes. 

Tennyson,  Will  Waterproof. 

2.  An  equinoctial  gale  or  storm;  an  equinoc- 
tial.    [Bare.] 

The  passage  yet  was  good ;  the  wind,  'tis  true. 
Was  somewhat  high,  but  that  was  nothing  new, 
No  more  than  usual  equinoxes  blew. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther. 

3.  Anything  equal;  an  equal  measure.    [Eare.] 

Do  but  see  his  vice ; 
'Tis  to  his  virtue  a  just  equirwx. 
The  one  as  long  as  the  other. 

Shah.,  Othello,  li.  3. 

FreceBsion  of  the  equinoxes.   See  precession. 
equinumerant  (eiwi-nii'me-rant),  a.    [<  L. 
eequus,  equal,  +  nu'meran{t-)s,  p'pr.  of  nwmerare, 
number:  see  numerate.']    Having  or  consisting 
of  the  same  number.     [Bare.] 

This  talent  of  gold,  though  not  equinumerant,  nor  yet 
equiponderant,  as  to  any  other,  yet  was  equivalent  to  some 
correspondent  talent  in  brass.  Arbuthnot,  Ancient  Coins. 

equip  (e-kwip'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  equipped, 
ppr.  equipping.  [Formerly  esquip,  eship  ;  <  OF. 
equiper,  esqui^er,  equip,  fit  out,  etc.,  F.  4qmper, 
equip  (a  soldier,  horseman,  ship,  fleet,  etc.),  > 
Sp.  eaquipar,  fit  out  a  ship,  =  Pg.  esquipar, 
equip  (a  ship,  etc.) ;  <  leel.  sicipa,  place  in  order. 
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To  me  his  secret  thoughts  he  first  declar'd, 
Then,  well  equipp'd,  a  rapid  bark  prepar'd. 

Hoole,  tr.  of  Orlando  f  urioso,  xiii. 
I  had  never  heard  a  parliamentary  speech  that  was  so 
vigorous,  or  which  seemed  to  come  from  a  man  so  thor- 
oughly equipped. 

Josiah  Quirusy,  Figures  of  the  Past,  p.  286. 

Specifically— 2.  To  fit  up;  dress  out;  array; 
accoutre. 

The  church,  as  it  is  now  equipped,  looks  more  like  a 

green-house  than  a  place  of  worship.    The  middle  aisle  is 

a  very  pretty  shady  walk,  and  the  pews  look  like  so  many 

arbours  on  each  side  of  it.         Steele,  Spectator,  No.  282. 

Then  over  all,  that  he  might  be 

Equipp'd  from  top  to  toe. 
His  long  red  cloak,  well-brush'd  and  neat. 
He  manfully  did  throw.     Cowper,  John  Gilpin. 

equipage^  (ek' wi-paj),  n.  [=  Sp.  equipaje  =  Pg. 
equipagem  =  It.  eqmpaggio,  <  OF.  equipage,  P. 
Equipage  =  D.  G.  Dan.  equipage  =  Sw.  eMpage; 
<  OF.  equiper,  P.  Squiper,  equip:  see  equip.) 

1.  An  outfit;  provision  of  means  or  materials 
for  carrying  out  a  purpose;  furnitm-e  for  effi- 
cient service  or  action ;  an  equipment :  specifi- 
cally applied  to  the  outfit  of  a  ship  or  an  army, 
including  supplies  of  all  kinds  for  the  former, 
and  munitions  of  war  for  the  latter.  For  an  army, 
camp  equipage  consists  of  tents,  utensils,  and  everything 
necessary  for  encampment,  and  field  equipage  consists  of 
military  apparatus,  means  of  transport,  and  all  requisites 
for  march  or  action. 

The  Emir  Hadge,  or  Prince  of  the  pilgrims  that  go  to 
Mecca,  is  named  yearly  from  Constantinople,  and  gener- 
ally continues  in  the  office  two  years,  to  make  amends  for 
the  great  expence  he  is  at  the  first  year  for  his  equipage. 
Poeocke,  Description  of  the  East,  I.  165. 

2.  Furniture;  garniture;  accoutrements;  ha- 
biliments; dress. 


And  thus  wel  armd,  and  in  good  equipage. 
This  Galant  came  vnto  my  fathers  courte. 

Gascoigne,  Steele  Glas  (ed.  Arber),  p.  51. 
He  never  saw  so  many  complete  gentlemen  in  his  life, 
for  the  number,  and  in  a  neater  equipage. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  vi.  21. 

Nowhere,  out  of  tropical  regions,  is  the  venial  equipage 

of  nature  so  rich  ...  as  precisely  in  this  unhappy  Egypt. 

De  Quincey,  Homer,  i. 

3.  Eetinue,  as  persons,  horses,  carriages,  etc. ; 
a  train  of  attendants  or  dependents ;  especially, 
a  coach  with  the  horses,  servants,  liveries,  har- 
ness, etc. :  as,  the  equipage  of  a  prince ;  Lady 
A.'s  equipage  was  the  handsomest  in  the  park. 
A  Country  Squire,  with  the  Equipage  of  a  Wife  and  two 
Daughters,  came  to  Mrs.  Snipwell's  Shop  while  I  was  there. 
Congreve,  Old  Batchelor,  iv.  8. 

4t.  A  collection  of  little  implements  often  car- 
ried about  the  person,  either  in  an  6tui  made 
for  the  purpose,  or  suspended  from  a  chatelaine, 
especially  in  the  eighteenth  century.  They  con- 
sisted of  tweezers,  a  toothpick,  an  earpick,  nail-cleaner, 
bodkin,  and  often  knife  and  scissors,  and  sometimes  even 
the  private  seal. 

Behold  this  equipage  by  Mathers  wrought, 
With  fifty  gumeas  (a  great  penn'orth)  bought, 
See  on  the  toothpick  Mars  and  Cupid  strive  ; 
And  both  the  strugglingfigures  seem  alive. 

Lady  M.  W.  Montagu,  Town  Eclogues. 

equipage^  (ek'wi-paj),  v.  t.     [<  equipage^-,  m.] 
To  furnish  with  an  equipage  or  outfit. 

Well  dressed,  well  bred. 
Well  equipaged,  is  ticket  good  enough 
To  pass  us  readily  through  ev'ry  door. 


-    _  -  _ .  _    .  _  Cowper,  Task,  iii.  98. 

arrange,  appoint,  establish,  equip,  man  (usually  gquipageZf  (ek'wi-paj),  n,  [An  erroneous  use 
of  a  ship  or  boat,  provide  with  a  crew,  but  also  ^f  eqmpagei  due  to  a  supposed  derivation  from 
used  of  manning  aha  1  with  warriors;  even  a  l.  elgA  equal.]  Equality.  [This  sense,  as  Bishop 
tree  is  said  to  be  "alsUpadhr  af  eplum,"  fully     jacolion  observes,  clears  up  the  passage  in  the  "Merry 

eqmpped"  with  apples),  =  Norw.  sicipa,  place  Wives  of  Windsor,"  which  has  perplexed  commentators. 
in  order,  arrange,  appoint,  etc.,  man  (a  ship  The  expression  occurs  only  in  the  quarto,  and  is  not  found 
or  boat),  =  Sw.  sicipa,  administer,  distribute, 
dispense;  prob.  connected  with  Icel.  Norw. 
Sw.  skapa  =  B.  shape,  form,  etc.,  but  the  word 
came  to  be  associated,  in  both  Scand.  and  Rom., 
with  the  notion  of  furnishing  a  ship  (Icel.  Norw. 
ship  z=  Sw.  slcepp  =  Dan.  skib  =  D.  schip  =  AS. 
seip,  E.  ship) :  cf .  Icel.  sicipa  upp,  unload  a  car- 
go, =  Norw.  sUpa  (also  slcjepa,  skwpa  =  Sw, 


in  the  best  modern  editions.    Davies. 

Fals.  I  will  not  lend  thee  a  penny. 

Pist.   I  will  retort  the  sum  in  equipage. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  ii.  2.] 

Nor  doth  it  sound  well  that  the  examples  of  men,  though 
never  so  godly,  should,  as  to  the  effect  of  warranting  our 
actions,  stand  in  so  near  equipage  with  the  commands  of 
God  as  they  are  here  placed  jointly  together,  without  any 
character  of  difference  so  much  as  in  degree. 

Bp.  Sanderson,  Works,  Pref.  (1665),  ii.  10. 


fS»^?'^'°Ln'^L^>"^^^^^^^  equiparable  (elkwip'a-ra-bl),  a.^  K  L.  '.qu^ 


',  ship ;  so  Sp.  esquifai;  arm  a  boat  with 
oars,  fit  out  a  ship,  <  esquife,  a  small  boat,  =  P. 
esquifO  E.  skiff),  <  OHG.  sdf,  MHG.  schif=  E. 
ship:  see  ship,  n.  and  «.]  1.  To  fit  out;  fur- 
nish with  means  for  the  prosecution  of  a  pur- 
pose ;  provide  with  whatever  is  needed  for  ef- 
ficient action  or  service :  extended  from  the  fit- 
ting out  of  ships  and  armies  to  tha^  of  -other 
things,  and  also  of  persons  either  materially  or 
mentally :  as,  to  equip  a  ship  with  rigging,  sails. 


parare,  compare,  +  -dhle'.^  Comparable.  Coles, 
1717.     [Bare.] 

equiparance,  equiparancy  (e-kwip 'a-rans, 
-ran-si),  n.  [<  equiparant]  Identity  of  recip- 
rocal relations.  Thus,  cousins  are  said  to  be  in  a  rela- 
tion of  equiparance,  because  if  A  is  cousin  to  B,  then  B  is 
equally  cousin  to  A.    [Eare.] 

Eelateds  synonymous  are  usually  called  relateds  of 
mqwiparancy ;  as,  friend,  rival,  etc. 

Burgersdicius,  tr.  by  a  Gentleman,  I.  vli.  17. 


equipoise 

equiparate  (e-kwip'a-rat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
equiparated,  ppr.  equiparating.  [<  L.  cequipa- 
ratus,  pp.  of  cequiparare,  better  cequiperare  (> 
It.  equiparare  =  Sp.  Pg.  equiparar),  put  on  an 
equality,  compare,  Uken,  intrans.  become  equal 
to,  <  eequus,  equal,  +  parare,  make  equal,  < 
par,  equal  (cf.  LL.  aquipar,  perfectly  equal), 
or  (?)  parare,  make  ready,  prepare.  Cf.  com- 
pare.] 1.  To  compare.  [Bare.] — 2.  To  re- 
duce to  a  level ;  raze;  assimilate.     [Rare.] 

Th'  emperiall  citie,  cause  of  all  this  woe, 
King  Latlnes  throne,  this  day  I'le  ruinate, 
And  houses  tops  to  th'  ground  i^uiparate. 

Vicars,  tr.  of  Virgil  (1632). 

equiparation  (e-kwip-a-ra'shon),  n.  [<  L.  <equi- 
paratioin-),  wquiperatio{n-),  <  cequiparare,  make 
equal:  see  equipoA-ate.]  Equal  ranking;  the 
putting  on  a  relation  of  equality:  as,  the  equip- 
aration of  legacies  efEeeted  by  changes  in  the 
law  made  by  Justinian,  who  abolished  previous 
artificial  distinctions,  and  enacted  that  all  leg- 
acies should  be  of  one  kind,  and  might  be  sued 
for  by  real  as  well  as  personal  actions.    [Rare.] 

The  equiparation  of  legacies  and  singular  trust-gifts, 
and  the  application  of  some  of  their  rules  to  mortis  causa 
donations.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XX.  714. 


tackle,  etc.,  for  a' cruise  or  voyage^;  to"equip  a  equiparant  (e-kwip'a-rant),  n.  and  a.  [<  L, 
soldier  or  an  army  with  arms  and  accoutre-  cequiparan{t-)s,  ■pm."of  cequiparare,  compare: 
ments,  or  a  traveler  with  clothing  and  con-  see  equiparate.]  I.  «.  Anyihing  whose  relation 
veniences  for  a  journey;  to  be  equipped  with  to  another  thing  is  that  of  equiparance.  [Rare.] 
knowledge  and  skill  for  a  vocation.  II,  a.  Identically  reciprocal. 
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equipedal  (e-kwi-ped'al),  a.  [=  P.  iquipide,  < 
LL.  cequipedus,  also  cequipes  (-ped-),  equal-foot- 
ed, isosceles,  <  L.  eequus,  equal,  +  pes  {ped-)  = 
B.  foot.]  Equal-footed;  in  eool.,  having  the 
pairs  of  feet  equal. 

equipendency  (e-kwi-pen'den-si),  n.  [=  Pg. 
equipendencia :  see  equipendent  and  -c^.]  The 
act  of  hanging  in  equipoise ;  the  state  of  being 
not  inclined  or  determined  either  way. 

The  will  of  man,  in  the  state  of  innocence,  had  an  en- 
tire freedom,  a  perfect  equipendency  and  indifference  to 
either  part  of  the  contradiction,  to  stand  or  not  to  stand. 

South,  Works,  I.  ii. 

equipendent  (e-kwi-pen'dent),  a.  [<  L.  eequus, 
equal,  -h  penderej  hang:  see  pendent.]  Hang- 
ing_  in  equipoise ;  evenly  balanced.    Maunder. 

equipenoyt,  n.  [<  L.  eequus,  equal,  +  pendere, 
hang.  Gt.  equipendent.]  A  plumb-line;  a  per- 
pendicular or  straight  Une.    Malliwell. 

equipensatet  (e-kwi-pen'sat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  eequus, 
equal,  +  pensatus,  pp.  of  pensare,  weigh,  >  ult. 
E.  poise.  Cf.  equipoise.]  To  weigh  equally; 
esteem  alike.     Coles,  1717. 

equiperiodic  (e-kwi-pe-ri-od'ik),  a.  [<  L.  cequm, 
equal,  -1-  NL.  periodus,  period,  -{-  -ic.]  Per- 
taining to  or  occurring  in  equal  periods :  as, 
equiperiodic  vibrations. 

equipment  (e-kwip'ment),  n.  [<  F.  4quipement, 
C^gjwper,  equip:  see  equip  wi^-ment.]  1.  The 
act  of  equipping  or  fitting  out,  or  the  state  of 
being  equipped,  as  for  a  voyage  or  an  expedi- 
tion. 

The  equipment  of  the  fleet  was  hastened  by  De  Witt. 

Hume,  Works,  vi.  454. 

2.  Anything  that  is  used  in  or  provided  for 
equipping,  as  furniture,  habiliments,  warlike 
apparatus,  necessaries  for  an  expedition  or  for 
a  voyage,  or  the  knowledge  and  skill  necessary 
for  a  vocation :  as,  the  equipments  of  a  hotel,  a 
ship,  or  a  railroad ;  the  equipment  of  a  man  for 
the  ministry,  or  for  the  law. 

The  several  talents  which  the  orator  employs,  the  splen- 
did equipment  of  Demosthenes,  of  .ffischines,  .  .  .  deserve 
a  special  enumeration.  Emerson,  Eloquence. 

The  Greeks  generally  showed  themselves  excellent  sol- 
diers; their  equipment  made  them  at  once  superior  to 
their  neighbors.     Von  Ranke,  Univ.  Hist,  (trans.),  p.  132. 

Specifically — 3.  pi.  JlfiKi.,  certain  of  the  neces- 
saries for  officers  and  soldiers,  as  horses,  horse- 
appointments,  and  accoutrements ;  the  clothes, 
arms,  etc.,  of  a  soldier,  or  certain  furnishings 
for  artillery.  Thus,  the  cannoneers'  equipments  are  the 
priming-wire,  vent-punch,  thumb-stall,  primer-pouch,  car- 
tridge-pouch or  haversack,  and  hausse-pouch.  The  equip- 
ments for  a  field-piece  include  the  vent-cover,  paulin, 
tompion,  and  strap ;  the  other  articles  used  in  the  ser- 
vice of  cannon  are  called  implemjents. — Equipment  com- 
pany, a  form  of  organization  common  in  railroad  busi- 
ness, for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  the  rolling-stock  or 
equipment  of  a  railroad  or  railroads  by  creating  a  car- 
trust  (which  see,  under  trust),  and  transferring  the  con- 
tract to  do  so  to  the  trustee  as  security  for  bonds  to  be 
issued  by  the  equipment  company  to  raise  funds  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  the  equipment.  =Syn,  2  and  3.  Ac- 
coutrement, rigging,  gear,  outfit. 
equipoise  (e'kwi-poiz),  n.  [<  L.  eequus,  equal,  + 
ii.  poise.  Cf.  equipensate.]  1.  An  equal  distri- 
bution of  weight ;  equality  of  weight  or  force ; 
just  balance ;  a  state  in  which  the  two  ends  or 
sides  of  a  thing  are  balanced  or  kept  in  equi- 
librium :  as,  hold  the  scales  in  equipoise. 

So  does  the  mind,  when  influenced  by  a  just  equipoise 
of  the  passions,  enjoy  tranquillity. 

Goldsmith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  xlvii. 


equipoise 

The  life  which  is,  and  that  which  is  to  come, 
Suspended  hang  in  such  nice  equipoise, 
A  breath  disturbs  the  balance. 

LongfeUow,  Golden  Legend,  ii. 

2.  A  balancing  weight  or  force ;  a  counter- 
poise.    [Rare.] 

From  that  moment  the  Scotch  aristocracy  began  to  de- 
cline ;  and,  the  equipoise  to  the  clergy  being  removed,  the 
Church  became  so  powerful  that  during  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  it  was  the  most  effectual  obsta- 
cle to  the  progress  of  Scotland.    Buckle,  Civilization,  II.  ii. 

equipollence,  eg.uipolleiic7  (e-kwl-pol'ens, 
-en-si),  n.  [Formerly  also  equipolence,  mquipol- 
lence;  <  MB.  equipolence  =  F.  Equipollence  = 
Sp.  equipolencia  =  Pg.  equipoUencia  =  It.  equi- 
pollenza,  <  ML.  as  if  *(Bqmpollentia,  <  LL.  wqui- 
pollen{t-)s,  having  equal  power:  see  equipol- 
lent.']   1.  Equality  of  power  or  force. 

These  phsenomena  do  much  depend  upon  a  mechanical 
cequipollence  of  pressure.  Boyle,  Works',  III.  612. 

3.  In  logic,  identity  of  meaning  of  two  or  more 
propositions. 

And  if  he  have  noon  sich  pitaunces, 

Late  him  study  in  equipoleThces, 

And  late  lies  and  f  allaces.       Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

The  immediate  inference  of  equipollence  is  merely  the 
grammatical  translation  of  an  affirmation  into  a  double 
negation,  or  of  a  double  negation  into  an  affirmation. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

3.  In  math.,  equality  of  length  with  parallel- 
ism of  direction. 

equipollent  (e-kwi-pol'ent),  a.  [ME.  equipo- 
Unt,  <  OF.  equipolent,  V" Equipollent  =  Sp.  equi- 
polente  =  Pg.  It.  eqmpollente,  <  LL.  cequipol- 
len,{t-)s  (ML.  erroneously  (Equipolen{t-)s),  hav- 
ing equal  power,  equivalent,  <  L.  cequus,  equal, 
+  pollen{t-)s,  ppr.  ot  pollere,  be  strong.]  1. 
Having  equal  power  or  force ;  equivalent. 

Superstition  is  now  so  well  advanced  that  men  of  the 
first  blood  are  as  firm  as  butchers  by  occupation ;  and  vo- 
tary resolution  is  made  equipollent  to  custom,  even  in  mat- 
ter of  blood.        Bacon,  Custom  and  Education  (ed.  1887). 
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Equipotential  line,  a  line  drawn  on  an  equipotential 
surface ;  one  along  which  the  potential  is  everywhere  the 
same.    Thus,  if  two  points  in  an  electrically  equipoten- 


2.  In  togrjc,  having  the  same  meaning :  applied 
to  two  propositions. —  3.  In  math.,  equal  and 
parallel. 
equipoUently  (e-kwi-pol'ent-li),  adv.     With 
equal  power. 

Both  the  spirit  of  God  and  the  power  of  God  St.  Paul 

doth  equipoUently  express  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Barrow,  Sermons,  I.  xxxiv. 

equiponderance,  equiponderancy  (e-kwl- 
pon'd6r-ans,  -an-si),  n.  [=  F.  EquipondErance 
=  Pg.  equiporiderancia  =  It.  eqwi/ponderanza ; 
as  equiponderant  +  -ce.]  EquslJity  of  weight; 
equipoise. 

equiponderant  (e-kwi-pon'der-ant),  a.  [=  F. 
equipond&rant  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  eqmponderante,  < 
ML.  mquiponderan(t-)s,  ppr.  of  cequiponderare, 
regard  as  equal,  compare :  see  equiponderate.] 
1 .  Being  of  the  same  weight ;  evenly  balanced ; 
in  a  state  of  equipoise. 

Suppose  in  the  two  scales  of  a  balance  there  was  placed 
two  equally  capacious  and  equiponderant  pMals. 

Boyle,  Works,  IIL  633. 


Equipotential  Lines  about  two  similarly  electriiiecl  spheres,  A  and 
B,  the  quantities  of  electricity  being  as  2  :  li  The  lines  of  force  are 
also  shown  radiating  from  the  spheres.    (Maxwell. ) 

tial  line  be  joined  by  a  conductor,  no  flow  through  the 
conductor  will  take  place.— Equipotential  surface,  a 
surface  throughout  which  the  potential  (see  potential)  is 
everywhere  the  same ;  one  which  is  everywhere  perpen- 
dicular to  the  lines  of  force  which  it  meets.  If  a  particle 
were  subject  to  the  attractions  and  repulsions  of  a  num- 
ber of  bodies  that  were  held  motionless,  there  would  be 
a  resultant  force  upon  it  in  some  certain  direction.  If, 
while  held  so  that  it  could  not  acquire  momentum,  it 
were  either  allowed  to  move  as  ui-ged  by  the  resultant 
force  or  compelled  to  move  directly  counter  thereto,  it 
would  describe  a  course,  called  a  line  of  force,  having  an 
attracting  body  at  one  extremity  and  a  repelling  one  at 
the  other,  or  else  passing  oif  to  infinity  in  one  direction  or 
the  other.  Through  every  point  of  space  there  would  be 
such  a  line ;  and  a  surface  so  bending  as  to  be  everywhere 
perpendicular  to  these  lines  of  force  would  be  an  equipo- 
tential or  level  surface.  If  such  a  surface  were  to  be  ren- 
dered impenetrable,  the  particle  could  lie  upon  it  without 
tendency  to  move  along  it  in  any  direction.  Similarly,  if 
any  two  points  of  an  electrically  equipotential  surface  are 
joined  by  a  conductor,  no  flow  will  take  place.  The  term 
equipotential  is  most  generally  used  as  applying  to  elec- 
trical or  magnetic  forces,  but  is  also  extended  to  gravita- 
tion, or  forces  having  any  origin  whatever. 

eauiprobabilist  (e-kwi-prob'a-bil-ist),  n.  [< 
C  cequus,  equal,  +  probabilis,  probable,  +  4st.] 
In  Mom.  Cath.  theol.,  one  of  a  school  of  casu- 
ists.   See  the  extract. 

Equiprobabilists,  who  teach  that  in  a  balance  of  opin- 
ions the  less  safe  opinion  may  be  lawfully  followed,  pro- 
vided it  be  as  probable,  or  nearly  as  probable,  as  its  oppo- 
site. Encyc.  Brit.,  XIV.  636. 


2.  Of  equal  weight,  force,  or  influence. 

Having  accurately  weighed  the  reasons,  ...  I  flnd 
them  .  .  .  nearly  equipomXerant. 

Johnson,  Bambler,  No.  1. 

equiponderate  (e-kwi-pon'd6r-at),D.;  pret.  and 
pp.  equiponderated,  ppr.  equiponderating.  [< 
Mil,  cequiponderare,  tr.,  regard  as  equal,  com- 
pare (=  It.  equiponderare  =  Sp.  Pg.  eqmpon- 
derar),  <  L.  cequus,  equal,  +  ponderare,-weish.: 
seeponder.]  t.intrans.  To  be  equal  in  weight ; 
weigh  as  much  as  another  thing.     [Rare.] 

The  evidence  on  each  side  doth  emtipoTuierate. 

Bp.  Wilkins,  Natural  Religion,  i.  1. 

II.  trans.  To  weigh  as  much  as  in  an  oppo- 
site scale;  counterbalance. 

More  than  equiponderated  the  declension  in  that  direc- 
tion. J)e  Quincey. 

equiponderoust  (e-kwi-pon'd6r-us),  a.  [<  L. 
cequus,  equal,  +  pondus  (ponder-),  weight :  see 
ponderous.]    Having  equal  weight.    Bailey. 

equipondioust  (e-kwi-pon'di-us),  a.  [<  L. 
cEquipondium,  an  equal  weight,  counterpoise,  < 
cequus,  equal,  +  pondus,  a  weight.]  Having 
equal  weight  on  both  sides. 

The  Scepticks  affected  an  indifferent  equipondioits  neu- 
trality. OlanvUle,  Seep.  Sci.,  xxiiL 

equipotential  (e  "  kwi  -  po  -  ten '  shal),  a.  [<  L. 
cequus,  equal,  +  potentta,  power:  see  poten- 
tial.] In.  physics,  connected  with  a  single  value 
of  the  potential.    See  potential. 

These  planes  and  their  bounding  line  around  the  moun- 
tain are  called  with  respect  to  gravitation  equipotential 
planes  and  equipotential  lines. 

J.  Trowbridge,  New  Physics,  p.  164. 


equirotal  (e-kwi-ro'tal),  a.  [<  L.  cequus,  equal, 
+  rota,  a  wheel,  +  -al.]  Having  wheels  of  the 
same  size  or  diameter ;  having  equal  rotation. 

6quis6  (a-kwe-za'),  a.    In  her.,  same  as  aiguisE. 

equisegmental  (l"kwi-seg-men'tal),  a.  [<  L. 
wquus,  equal,  +  E.  segmental.]  In  math.,  hav- 
ing equal  segments :  applied  to  'two  lines  such 
that  to  any  segment  of  the  one  corresponds  an 
equal  segment  of  the  other. 


z.  Eguisetum  sylvaticum  :  a,  a,  sheath  crowned  with  teeth ;  b, 
branches;  c,  c,  fruitine:  spikes.  2.  Clypeola,  bearing  sporangia.  3. 
Spore,  with  elaters  coued  about  it.  (2  and  3  magnified.)  (FromLe 
Maout  and  Decaisne's  "  Traits  g^n^ral  de  Botanique." ) 


equitable 

Equisetacese  (ek"wi-se-ta'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
<  Equisetum  +  -acece.]  A  very  distinct  natural 
order  of  vascular  oryptogamous  plants.  Peren- 
nial, solid,  running  rootstocks  are  present  in  most  cases, 
producing  usually  upright  hollow  stems  with  a  grooved 
surface.  In  addition  to  the  central  canal  of  the  latter, 
there  is  near  the  surface  a  circle  of  smaller  canals  (val- 
licular  canals),  opposite  to  the  grooves  (valliculse)  which 
mark  the  auiiace.  Opposite  the  ridges  is  another  set  of 
still  smaller  cavities  (carinal  canals).  The  stomata  are  in 
the  grooves,  in  some  species  forming  a  row  on  each  side 
of  the  groove.  The  cuticle  of  the  stem  in  many  species 
contains  a  large  amount  of  silica.  The  stem  is  jointed, 
and  the  central  canal  is  intercepted  by  a  partition  (dia- 
phragm) at  each  joint.  Each  joint  bears  at  its  upper  end 
a  circle  of  leaves  which  are  united  to  form  a  sheath,  while 
their  tips  project  as  teeth,  which  are  deciduous  in  some 
species,  in  others  persistent.  Branches,  when  present, 
are  formed  in  whorls  at  the  joints  of  the  stem,  which  they 
resemble,  except  in  the  absence  Qf  the  central  canal ;  and 
these  may  be  again  branched.  The  stems  are  either  peren- 
nial and  evergreen  or  annual.  The  fructification,  borne 
either  by  the  vegetative  stems  or  by  special  fruiting  stems, 
is  a  terminal  conical  structure  whose  central  axis  bears  nu- 
merous angular,  shield-shaped  bodies  (clypeolas)  attached 
by  horizontal  pedicels.  Each  clypeola  bears  from  6  to  9  spo- 
rangia, which  open  on  their  inner  side  and  discharge  thefr 
spores.  The  spores  are  spherical.  The  outer  coat  breaks 
into  four  slender,  club-shaped  filaments  (elaters),  which 
are  attached  to  one  side  of  the  spore,  and  are  coiled  about 
it  when  moist,  uncurling  when  dry.  Their  elasticity  aids 
the  discharge  of  the  spores  from  the  sporangia,  and  favors 
distribution.  The  germination  of  the  spores  results  in  ir- 
regularly lobed  dioecious  prothallia  above  ground.  Equir 
setum  is  the  only  genus,    ^ee  cut  in  preceding  column. 

equisetaceous  (ek"wi-se-ta'shius),  a.  In  bot., 
pertaining  to  the  Equisetacece. 

equisetic  (ek-wi-se'tik),  a.  _[<  Equisetum  +  4e.] 
In  chem.,  pertaining  to,  existing  in,  or  derived 
from  Equisetum. — Equisetic  acid.  Same  as  aamitin 
acid  (which  see,  under  aconitic). 

equisetiform  (ek-wi-se'ti-f 6rm),  a.  [<  NL.  Equi- 
setum +  L.  forma,  shape.]  Having  the  form  of 
Equisetum;  resembling  Equisetum, 

Equisetites  (ek"wi-se-ti'tez),  n.  [NL.,  <  Equi- 
setum +  Ates.]  A  genus  of  fossil  plants,  be- 
longing to  the  Calamarice,  an  order  represented 
at  the  present  time  by  the  Equisetacece  (which 
see).  This  genus,  although  now  of  little  importance, 
was  once  most  widely  distributed,  and  formed  a  very  con- 
spicuous portion  of  the  flora  of  the  earth,  especially  dur- 
ing the  Carboniferous  and  Triassic  periods.  There  is  much 
difficulty  in  classifying  the  fossil  Equisetacece,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  imperfect  preservation  of  important  por- 
tions of  the  specimens  studied.  By  some  authois  the 
genus  Equisetites  is  not  admitted  as  having  been  clearly 
established.  Some  also  retain  the  name  Equisetaceie  (in- 
stead of  Calamarice)  for  the  fossil  order,  as  well  as  for  the 
recent. 

Equisetum  (ek-wi-se'tum),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  eqm- 
scetum,  -sceta,  -scetis,  <  equus,  a  horse,  +  seta, 
sceta,  a  bristle.]  A  genus  of  plants,  constitut- 
ing alone  the  order  Equisetacece.  There  are  about 
25  species  known,  of  which  8  are  found  in  Great  Britain 
and  13  in  North  America,  some  being  common  to  both 
countries.  The  cuticle  abounds  in  silica,  on  which  ac- 
coimt  the  stems  of  some  species  are  used  for  polishing 
wood  and  metal.  Equisetum  hienuile,  the  scouring-rush, 
is  best  suited  for  this  purpose,  and  is  largely  imported 
into  England  from  the  Netherlands.  The  species  of  Equi- 
setum are  popularly  called  horsetails.  See  cut  in  preced- 
ing column. 

equisided  (e'kwi-si-ded),  a.  [<  L.  cequus,  equal, 
+  E.  side^  +  -edK]    Equilateral.    [Rare.] 

equison  (ek'wi-son),  n.  [<  L.  equiso(n-),  a 
groom,  stable-boy,  <  equus,  a  horse:  see 
Equus.]  A  horse-jockey;  one  who  manages 
race-horses.    [Rare.] 

Who  announces  to  the  world  the  works  and  days  ol 
Newmarket,  the  competitors  at  its  games,  their  horses, 
their  equisons,  and  colours.    Landor,  Southey  and  Poraon. 

equisonance  (e'kwi-s6-nans),  n.  [Formerly also 
cequisonance ;  =  F.  iquisonnance  ;  <  equisonant.] 
In  anc.  and  medieval  music,  such  consonance  as 
that  of  the  unison,  the  octave,  or  the  double  oc- 
tave. 

equisonant  (e'kwi-s6-nant),  a.  [Formerly  also 
cequisonant ;  <  L.  oequm,  equal,  +  sonan(t-)s, 
ppr.  of  sonare,  sound:  see  sonant.]  In  musK, 
unisonal  or  consonant  in  the  octave  or  double 
octave. 

equitable  (ek'wl-ta-bl),  a.  [<  F.  Equitable  = 
Sp.  equitable;  as  equity  +  -able.]  1.  Accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  equity ;  just  and  right 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  particular 
case ;  fair  and  equal:  as,  an  equitable  decision ; 
an  equitable  distribution. 

The  law  of  Moses  did  allow  of  retaliation  in  case  of  real 
Injuriesl  an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth ;  and  so,  by 
an  equitable  construction  of  the  law,  it  may  extend  to  per- 
sonal aitrf  nts.  StUlingf.eet,  Works,  IV.  Til. 
I  can  demand  it  as  my  right  by  the  most  equitable  law  In 
nature.                                   Goldsmith,  To  Edward  Mills. 

2.  Pertainingto  or  dependent  upon  strict  equi- 
ty or  justice ;  regarding  or  relating  to  abstract 
right  in  individual  cases :  applied  m  law  to  the 
administration  of  justice  by  courts  of  equily, 
and  to  the  principles  established  and  methoOB 


ecinitable 

of  proeedure  practised  by  them:  as,  equitable 
rights  or  remedies ;  equitable  rules  or  powers. 
See  equity. 

There  is  hardly  a  subject  of  litigation,  between  individ- 
uals, which  may  not  involve  those  ingredients  of  fraud, 
accident,  trust,  or  hardship,  which  would  render  the  mat- 
ter an  object  of  equitable,  rather  than  of  legal,  jurisdic- 
tion, as  the  distinction  is  Itnown  and  established  in  several 
'  of  the  states.  A.  Hamilton,  ^Federalist,  ISo.  Ixxx. 

Equitable  assets,  (a)  Property  not  leviable  under  execu- 
tion, and  only  to  be  reached  by  interposition  of  a  court  of 
equity,  (b)  Property  belonging  to  the  estate  of  a  decedent 
by  law  not  subject  to  payment  of  his  debts  in  course  of  ad- 
ministration, but  voluntarily  charged  by  the  testator  with 
payment  of  debts  generally,  or  upon  which  equity  fas- 
tens a  trust  for  that  purpose.— Equitable  conversion, 
a  transformation  of  a  fund  from  real  to  personal  or  from 
personal  to  real,  assumed  in  equity  to  have  been  made  in 
order  to  secure  the  application  to  the  succession  to  or 
administration  of  that  fund  of  the  principles  which  the 
intention  of  a  testator  or  the  rights  of  parties  Interested 
require.  Thus,  where  a  will  imperatively  directs  real-prop- 
erty to  be  sold  and  distributed  as  money,  the  court  may 
treat  the  fund  as  equitably  converted  from  the  testator's 
death,  although  the  executors  neglect  to  make  an  actual 
conversion  into  money.— Equitable  defense  or  plea,  a 
defense  or  plea  which,  though  it  would  not  be  available 
at  common  law,  is  available  under  the  rules  of  equity. — 
Equitable  disseizin,  estate,  estoppel,  mortgage, 
owner,  seizin,  waste,  etc.  See  the  nouns.— Equitable 
title.  See  equitable  estate,  under  e8tate.=SyTL  1.  Fair, 
upright,  honest,  even-handed. 

e^nitableness  (ek'wi-ta-'bl-nes),  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  equitable  or  impartial;  justice; 
equity;  fairness:  aSjtheegMitoftiewessof  ajudge; 
the  eqvitableness  of  a  decision,  or  of  a  distribu- 
tion of  property. 

Demonstrating  both  the  equitableness  and  practicable- 
ness  of  the  thing.  Loeke. 

eotuitably  (ek'wi-ta-bli),  ado.  In  an  equitable 
manner;  justly;  impartially;  fairly. 

Now,  say  the  objectors^  had  the  law  concealed  a  future 

state  from  the  Jews,  it  is  plain  they  were  not  equitably 

dealt  with,  since  they  were  to  be  judged  in  a  future  state. 

Warbv/rton,  Divine  Legation,  i.  4. 

More  justly  and  perhaps  more  equitably. 

Goldsmith,  The  Bee,  No.  6. 

equitancy  (ek'wi-tan-si),  n.  [<  equitan(^t)  + 
-ey.]  Horsemanship.     [Rare.] 

equitangential  (e'twi-tan-jen'shal),  a.  [<  L. 
cequus,  equal,  +  E.  iangential.']  Haying  equal 
tangents. — Equitangential  curve.   See  curve. 

equitant  (ek'wi-tant),  a.  [=  F.  iqvAtant  (in 
sense  2),  <  L.  eqvAian{t-)s,  ppr.  of  equitare,  ride, 
<  eques  (equit-),  a  horseman,  <  equus,  a  horse : 
BeeEquus.^  1.  Riding  on  horseback;  mounted 
upon  a  horse.  Smart.  [Rare.] — 3.  Straddling. 
Hence —(a)Inbot.,  conduplicate  and  overlapping :  applied 
to  distichous  leaves  whose  crowded,  conduplicate  bases 
successively  overlap  from  below  upward,  the  upper  part 
of  the  leaf  being  a  flat,  vertical  blade ;  also  to  a  form  of 
vernation  in  Which  two-ranked  (distichous)  or  three-ranlced 
leaves  similarly  overlap. 

Tlie  leaves  of  the  Iris  are  said  to  be  eqaitarnt. 

W.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros.,  §  383. 

(&)  In  entom.,  applied  to  the  antennee  or  other  jointed 
organs  when  they  are  compressed,  and  each  joint  appears 
to  be  longitudinally  folded,  inclosing  the  base  of  the  suc- 
ceeding one. 

equitation  (ek-wi-ta'shgn),  n.  [=  F.  iquita- 
Uon  =  Sp.  equitaeion  =  Pg.  equita(jS,o  =  It.  equi^- 
iazione,  <  L.  equitatio{n-),  <  equitare,  pp.  equita- 
te,  ride:  see  equitant."]  1.  The  act  or  art  of 
riding  on  horseback ;  horsemanship. 
The  pretender  to  equitation  mounted.  Irving. 

There  is  a  species  of  equitation  peculiar  to  our  native 
land,  in  which  a  rail  from  the  nearest  fence  ...  is  con- 
verted into  a  steed:  Lowell,  Fireside  Travels  p.  203. 

2t.  A  ride  on  horseback. 

I  haue  lately  made  a  few  rural  equitations  to  visit  some 
seats,  gardens,  etc. 

Quoted  in  Nichols's  lUus.  of  Lit.  History,  IV.  497. 

equitemporaneous  (e-kwi-tem-po-ra'ne-us),  a. 
[=It.  eqmtemporaneo,  <L.  cequus^  eq-aal',  +  tem- 
j)w«  (tempor-),  time :  see  iemporal^,  and  cf .  con- 
temporaneous.'] Isochronous ;  occupying  the 
same  length  of  time.     [Rare.] 

Till  Galileo  .  .  .  took  notice  of  the  vibrations  with  a 
mathematical  eye,  men  knew  not  this  property  of  swing- 
ing bodies,  that  the  greater  and  smaller  arches  were,  as 
to  sense,  equitemporaneous.  Boyle,  Works,  III.  476. 

equites  (ek'wi-tez),  «.  pi.  [L.,  pi.  of  eques,  a 
horseman,  knight,  <  equus,  a  horse :  see  Equus.] 
1.  In  ancient  Rome,  the  knights,  a  body  origi- 
nally constituting  the  cavalry  of  the  army,  of 
patrician  rank,  and  equipped  by  the  state,  but 
afterward  comprising  also  rich  plebeians,  and 
in  part  finding  their  own  equipments .  The  equites, 
or  tile  equestrian  order  (in  distinction  from  the  senatwial 
order),  finally  lost  in  great  part  their  distinctive  military 
character,  and  were  constituted  as  a  class  intermediate 
between  tlie  senatorial  order  and  the  ordinary  citizens, 
based  on  certain  limits  of  property,  with  a  prescriptive 
right  to  judicial  and  financial  offices,  to  high  military  rank, 
and  to  some  social  distinctions. 
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2t.  [cap.]  In  gaol.,  a  Linnean  group  of  butter- 
flies, corresponding  to  the  old  genus  Papilio. 

equitoon  (ek-wi-tSn'),  n.  A  kind  of  African 
antelope,  Antelope  adenota,  found  on  the  Gam- 
bia.   Also  called  kobana. 

equity  (ek'wi-ti),  n.  [<  ME.  equitee,  <  OF. 
equite,  F.  ^quit4  =  Pr.  equitat  =  Sp.  equidad  = 
Pg.  eqvidade  =  It.  eqwitd,  <  L.  aiqvAta{t-)s,  equal- 
ity, justice,  fairness,  <  (equus,  equal,  just,  fair: 
see  equal.]  1.  That  which  is  equally  right  or 
just  to  all  concerned ;  equal  or  impartial  jus- 
tice; fairness;  impartiality. 

This  Kyng  is  so  rightfuUe  and  of  equytee  in  his  Doomes 
that  men  may  go  sykerlyche  thorghe  out  alle  his  Contree. 
MandemZle,  Travels,  p.  198. 
He  dede  equite  to  alle  euene-forth  his  powere. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xix.  305. 

With  righteousness  shall  he  judge  the  world,  and  the 
people  with  equity.  Ps.  xcviii.  9. 

Justice  is  not  postponed.    A  perfect  equity  adjusts  its 
balance  in  all  parts  of  life.  Emerson,  Compensation. 

2.  In  law :  (a)  Fairness  in  the  adjustment  of 
conflicting  interests;  the  application  of  the 
dictates  of  good  conscience  to  the  settlement 
of  controversies :  often  called  natural 


Equity  in  Law  is  the  same  that  the  Spirit  is  in  Religion, 
what  every  one  pleases  to  make  it. 

Selden,  Table-Talk,  p.  46. 

(&)  The  system  of  jurisprudence  or  body  of  doc- 
trines and  rules  as  to  what  is  equitable  and  fair 
and  what  is  not,  by  which  the  defects  of,  and 
the  incidental  hardships  resulting  from,  the  in- 
flexibility of  the  forms  and  the  universality  of 
the  rules  of  the  common-law  tribunals  are  cor- 
rected or  remedied,  and  substantial  justice  is 
done.  In  the  early  history  of  the  English  people  it  was 
found,  as  society  advanced,  that  many  grievances  arose 
which  were  not  included  in  the  classes  of  cases  which  the 
common  law  authorized  the  judges  to  take  cognizance  of. 
Hence  it  became  customary  for  tliose  who  could  not  ob- 
tain redress  in  the  courts,  because  no  common-law  action 
appropriate  to  their  grievance  had  been  sanctioned,  or 
because  the  common  law,  while  equitable  and  fair  in  its 
general  application,  was  unfair  in  its  application  to  their 
particular  case,  to  apply  to  the  king  in  Parliament  or  in 
council  for  justice.  Petitioners  in  such  cases  (if  it  could  be 
shown  that  there  was  no  adequate  remedy  at  law,  or  that  the 
operation  of  the  common  law  was  unfair  in  its  application 
to  the  particular  case  in  hand)  were  referred  to  the  chancel- 
lor (originally  an  ecclesiastic),  the  keeper  of  the  king's  con- 
science, who,  after  hearing  the  parties,  required  what  was 
equitable  and  just  to  be  done,  under  penalty  of  imprison- 
ment, excommunication,  etc.  Thus,  the  common-law  rem- 
edy of  collecting  a  debt  by  getting  judgment  and  execution 
became  established  at  a  time  when  property  consisted  al- 
most entirely  of  lands  and  goods ;  but  as  wealth  increased, 
and  appeared  in  the  forms  of  intangible  property,  such 
as  valuable  rights  in  action,  contracts,  securities,  patents, 
-.copyrights,  etc. ,  the  chancellor  would  entertain  a  complaint 
(called  a  bill  m  equity)ivom  a  creditor,  setting  forth  that  he 
was  unable  to  collect  his  judgment  out  of  property  that 
could  be  reached  by  legal  process,  and  that  the  debtor  had 
other  property  which  ought  to  be  applied  in  payment, 
and  asking  that  the  defendant  be  compelled  to  do  what 
equity  and  good  conscience  requii-ed  to  be  done.  The 
chancellor  (the  Court  of  Chancery)  could  compel  the  debtor 
to  assign  his  intangible  property  to  a  receiver,  a  mode  of 
relief  which  the  law  had  never  conferred  on  a  sherilt  the 
power  to  afford.  Or  if  a  creditor,  to  secure  his  demand, 
obtained  from  his  debtor  a  deed  which  in  terms  was  an 
absolute  conveyance,  and  was  proceeding  to  enforce  it  as 
if  it  were  so  intended,  the  Court  of  Chancery  would  en- 
tertain a  complaint  from  the  debtor  offering  to  pay  the 
debt,  and  asking  to  be  allowed  to  redeem  the  land.  The 
steady  growth  of  the  complexities  of  property  and  of 
business  and  social  relations  increased  the  cases  requiring 
equitable  remedies  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  common- 
law  remedies,  or  equitable  interference  with  the  uncon- 
scionable enforcement  of  common-law  rules,  until  the 
procedure  in  equity  developed  a  substantive  system  of 
doctrines  and  remedies  covering  a  great  variety  of  sub- 
jects scarcely  contemplated  by  the  common  law.  In  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States  the  doctrines  of  the  common 
law  have  now  generally  been  subjected  to  the  established 
modifications  introduced  by  equity,  and  in  many  jurisdic- 
tions the  two  systems  of  rules  thus  merged  and  modified 
are  administered  by  the  same  courts.  This  new  system 
is  generally  known  in  the  United  States  as  the  code  prac- 
tice, or  the  new  or  reformed  procedure. 

There  is  not  ...  a  single  department  of  the  law  which 
is  more  completely  fenced  in  by  principle,  or  that  is  bet- 
ter limited  by  considerations  of  public  convenience,  both 
in  doctrine  and  discipline,  than  equity. 

Story,  Misc.  Writmgs,  p.  640. 

(c)  The  court  or  jurisdiction  in  which  these  doc- 
trines are  applied :  as,  a  suit  in  equity,  (d)  An 
equitable  right ;  that  to  which  one  is  justly  en- 
titled ;  specifically,  a  right  recognized  by  courts 
of  equity  which  the  common  law  did  not  provide 
for:  as,  the  wife's  equity,  or  her  right,  when  her 
husband  sought  to  enforce  his  common-law 
claim  to  reduce  her  property  to  his  own  posses- 
sion, to  have  a  portion  of  it  settled  on  herself, 
(e)  The  remaining  interest  belonging  to  one 
who  has  pledged  or  mortgaged  his  property, 
or  the  surplus  of  value  which  may  remain  after 
the  property  has  been  disposed  of  for  the  satis- 
faction of  liens.  [IT.  S.]  (/)  A  right  or  obli- 
gation incident  to  a  property  or  contract  as 
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between  two  persons,  but  not  incident  to  the 
property  or  contract  from  its  own  nature.  In 
this  sense  used  in  the  plural.  Eapalje  and  Law- 
rence  Equity  of  a  statute,  effect  given  to  a  statute  in 

accordan  ce  with  wh  at  is  deem  ed  its  reason  and  spirit,  wh  ich 
might  not  be  given  to  it  by  a  strictly  literal  reading.— 
Equity  of  redemption,  (a)  The  right  of  a  mortgager  or 
a  pledger  by  absolute  deed  to  redeem  the  property  by  pay- 
ing the  debt,  even  after  forfeiture,  but  before  sale  under 
foreclosure,  or  unconditional  transfer  of  title,  or  before 
this  right  is  baiTed  by  statutes  of  limitation.  (&)  In 
conveyancing,  in  the  United  States,  the  ownership  of  or 
title  to  real  property  which  is  subject  to  a  mortgage :  some- 
times simply  called  ejMtfy.- Equity  side  of  the  court, 
or  equity  "lierm,  in  a  court  in  which  both  equity  and  the 
common  law  are  separately  retained  and  administered,  a 
session  or  a  term  in  which  causes  in  equity  are  heard,  as 
distinguished  from  those  in  which  common-law  causes  are 
heard. =Syn.  1.  Rectitude,  fairness,  honesty,  uprightness. 
—  2.  Right,  Law,  etc.    See  justice. 

eaulty-draftsman  (ek'wi-ti-drafts''''man),  n. 
fix  England,  a  barrister  w£o  draws  pleadings  in 
equity. 

equivale  (e'kwi-val),  v.  *.:  pret.  and  pp.  equi- 
valed,  ppr.  equi'valing.  [<  LL.  eequi/valere,  have 
equal  power,  be  equivalent,  <  L.  cequus,  equal, 
+  valere,  be  strong,  have  power:  see  valiant, 
vaUd,  and  cf.  equivalent]  To  be  equivalent  to. 
[Rare.] 

A  unit  of  thought  would  equivale  many  units  of  life ; 

and  a  miit  of  life,  many  units  of  purely  mechanical  force. 

Alien,  and  Neurol.,  VI.  515. 

equivalence  (e-k-wiv'a-lens),  n.  [=  F.  Equiva- 
lence =  Sp.  Pg.  equiudlmcia  =  It.  equivalenza, 
<  ML.  cequvvalentia,  <  LL.  oequiA)alen{t-)s,  equiv- 
alent: see  equivalent.]  The  oondition'of  being 
equivalent;  equality  in  value;  correspondence 
in  signification,  force,  nature,  or  the  like :  as,  a 
universal  equivalence  of  weights  and  measures 
is  extremely  desirable;  exact  equivalence  be- 
tween different  words  is  rare.   Also  equivalency. 

To  restore  him  to  some  proportion  or  equivalence  with 
that  state  of  grace  from  whence  he  is  fallen. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  L  182. 

That  there  is  any  equivalence  or  parity  of  worth  betwixt 
the  good  we  do  to  our  brother  and  the  good  we  hope  for 
from  God,  all  good  Protestants  do  deny.    Bp.  SmMridge. 

Since  we  regard  as  the  highest  life  that  which,  like  our 
own,  shows  great  complexity  in  the  correspondences,  .  .  . 
the  equivaletice  between  degree  of  life  and  degree  of  cor- 
respondence is  unquestionable. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Biol.,  §  32. 

Equivalence  of  force,  the  doctrine  that  force  of  one 
kind  becomes  transformed  into  force  of  another  kind  of 
the  same  value.  See  OMriyy.- Equivalence  of  functions. 
See  function. 
equivalencet  (e-kwiv'a-lens),  V.  t.  [<  equiva- 
lence, n.]    To  be  equivalent  to ;  counterpoise. 

Whether  the  resistibility  of  his  reason  did  not  equiva- 
lence the  facility  of  her  seduction. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  1.  1. 

equivalency  (e-k-wiv'a-len-si),  n.  1.  Same  as 
equivalence. —  ^.  In  chem.,  the  property  pos- 
sessed by  an  element  or  radical  of  combining 
with  another  element  or  radical  or  of  replacing 
it  in  a  compound  body  in  definite  and  unalter- 
able proportions.  The  word  is  sometimes  used  as 
synonymous  with  valence  or  qua/niivaXence,  as  in  the  ex- 
tract.   See  law  of  equivalents,  under  equivalent. 

A  radicle  may  as  a  rule  be  made  to  change  its  equiva- 
lency, or  basic  power,  by  the  removal  of  hydrogen. 

W.  A.  Miller,  Elem.  of  Chem.,  §  1068. 

equivalent  (e-kwiv'a-lent),  a.  and  n.    [=  F. 

Equivalent  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  equi/valente,  <  LL.  cequiva- 
len(t-)s,  having  equal  power,  ppr.  of  mquivalere, 
have  equal  power:  seeequwale.]  I.  a.  1.  Equal 
in  value,  force,  measure,  power,  efEeot,  import, 
or  meaning;  correspondent;  agreeing;  tanta- 
mount: as,  circumstantial  evidence  may  be 
almost  equivalent  to  full  proof. 

There  is  no  Request  of  yours  but  is  equivalent  to  a  Com- 
mand with  me.  Howell,  Letters,  iv.  34. 
Samson,  far  renown'd, 
The  dread  of  Israel's  foes,  who  with  a  strength 
Equivalent  to  angels,  walk'd  their  streets. 
None  offering  fight.  Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  343. 
For  now  to  serve  and  to  minister,  servile  and  ministerial, 
are  terms  equivalent.  South,  Sermons. 

Expressions  which  are  identical  are  also  equivalent,  but 
the  converse  does  not  hold. 

G.  H.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  II.  ii.  §  80. 

It  the  constraining  force  be  not  literally  law,  but  some- 
thing of  equivalent  effect,  such  as  a  social  opinion  or  ex- 
pectation, tlie  morality  that  results  will  be  of  the  same 
kind.  J.  R.  Seeley,  Nat.  Religion,  p.  159. 

2.  In  g'eoZ.,  contemporaneous  in  origin;  corre- 
sponding in  position  in  the  scale  of  rocks:  as, 
the  equivalent  strata  of  different  countries.  See 
II.,  2. — 3.  In  geom.,  having  equal  areas  or 
equal  dimensions:  said  of  surfaces  or  magni- 
tudes.— 4.  In  hiol.,  having  the  same  morphie 
valence;  homologous  in  structure — Calculus  of 
equivalent  statements.   See  calculus. 
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n.  n.  1.  That  wMcli  is  equal  in  value, 
measure,  power,  force,  import,  or  meaning,  to 
sometMng  else;  something  that  corresponds, 
balances,  compensates,  etc. 

For  every  dinner  he  gave  them,  they  returned  an  equiv- 
alent in  praise.       Goldsmith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  xxvii. 

[Some  men]  fancy  a  regular  ohedience  to  one  law  will 
be  a  full  equivalent  for  their  breach  of  another.     Rogers. 

2.  In  geol.,  a  stratum  or  series  of  strata  in  one 
district  formed  contemporaneously  with  a  stra- 
tum or  series  of  a  different  lithological  character 
in  a  different  region,  or  occupying  the  same  rel- 
ative position  in  the  scale  of  rocks,  and  agreeing 
in  the  character  of  its  fossils  if  deposited  under 
similar  circumstances:  thus,  the  Caen  building- 
stone  of  Prance  is  the  eguivalent  of  the  Eng- 
lish Bath  oolite.— Endosmotic  equivalent.  See  en- 
dosinotic. — Law  of  equivalents,  in  chem. ,  the  law  that  the 
several  combining  weights  of  any  number  of  bodies  which 
form  compounds  withagiven  other  body  are  either  the  same 
or  simple  multiples  of  the  combining  weights  of  these  sev- 
eral bodies  when  they  form  compounds  with  one  another. 
Thus,  if  a  body  A  unite  with  other  bodies  B,  C,  D,  then  the 
quantities  B,  C,  D  (the  letters  being  used  to  denote  the  com- 
bining quantities  as  well  as  the  bodies)  which  unite  with 
it,  or  some  simple  multiples  of  these  quantities,  represent 
for  the  most  part  the  proportions  in  which  they  unite 
among  themselves.  The  various  quantities  A,  B,  C,  D  (or 
multiples  of  them)  are  termed  the  equivalents  of  one  an- 
other. Thus,  1  part  by  weight  of  hydrogen  unites  with  8 
parts  by  weight  of  oxygen  to  form  water,  with  36.5  of  chlo- 
rin  to  form  hydrochloric  acid,  with  16  of  sulphur  to  form 
sulphureted  hydrogen ;  these  quantities  or  their  multiples 
are  therefore  regarded  as  equivalents  of  one  another,  8 
parts  of  oxygen  uniting  with  35. 5  of  chlorin  to  form  chlorin 
monoxid(Cl20),  and  16  of  sulphur  with  8  x  2  of  oxygen  to 
form  sulphurous  oxid  (SO2).  When  the  atomic  weights  are 
talfen  into  account  (H  =  1,  0  =  16,  S  =  32,  CI  =  35.6),  it  is 
seen  that  one  atom  of  hydrogen  is  the  combining  equiv- 
alent of  one  of  chlorin,  and  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  of 
one  of  oxygen  and  one  of  sulphur ;  and  taking  the  quan- 
tivalence  of  hydrogen  as  unity,  chlorin  is  univalent,  oxy- 
gen and  sulphur  are  bivalent.  Upon  this  equivalency  or 
quan  tivalence  of  the  different  elements  is  based  their  clas- 
sification into  monads,  dyads,  triads,  tetrads,  etc.,  and  ac- 
cents (sloping strolces)  are  frequently  appended  to  the  sym- 
bols in  a  formula  toshow  to  which  class  the  bodies  belong,  as 
H2O",  N"'H3,  C""H4  orCi''H4.—  Mechanical  or  dynamic 
equivalent  of  heat,  in  physics,  the  amount  of  mechan- 
ical energy  which  is  equivalent  to  (that  is,  which  when 
transformed  into  heat  will  produce)  one  heat  unit.  This 
constant  quantity  has  been  determined  in  several  ways. 
The  first  accurate  experiments  were  by  Joule,  who  mea- 
sured the  amount  of  heat  produced  by  the  friction  of  a 
paddle-wheel  in  a  vessel  of  water,  the  energy  required  to 
turn  the  paddle  being  supplied  by  a  known  weight  de- 
scending through  a  known  distance.  Joule  found  that  to 
i-aise  one  pound  of  water  1°  F.  (heat  unit),  772  foot-pounds 
of  mechanical  work  were  required,  and  to  raise  it  through 
1°  C. ,  1, 390  foot-pounds.  This  constant  is  often  called  Joule's 
equivalent.  Seefeat.— Morphological  equivalents,  the 
similar  forms  which  occur  in  different  genetic  series  hav- 
ing a  common  origin,  and  probably  due  to  similar  causes. 

A.  Hyatt. 

equivalent  (e-kwiv'a-lent),  v.  t.    [<  equivalent, 

n.]    To  produce  or  constitute  an  equivalent  to ; 

answer  m  full  proportion;  equal  or  equalize. 

J.  N.  LoeJcyer. 
equivalently  (e-kwiv'a-lent-li),  adv.    1.  In  an 

equivalent  manner. 

We  seldom  in  kind,  or  equivalently,  are  ourselves  clear 
of  that  which  we  charge  upon  others. 

Barrow,  Works,  I.  xx. 

2t.  In  a  manner  equal  to  the  occasion;  suffi- 
ciently; adequately. 

Insufficient  am  I 
His  grace  to  magnify. 
And  laude  equivalently. 

Skelton,  Poems,  p.  88. 

equivalue  (e-kwi-val'ii),  V,  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  equi- 
valued,  ppr.  equivaluing.     [<  L.  cequus,  equal,  + 

B.  value.  Cf .  equivale.']  To  put  the  same  value 
upon ;  rate  as  equal.     [Rare.] 

He  has  the  fault  of  all  our  antiquaries,  to  equivalue  the 
noble  and  the  rabble  of  authorities. 

W.  Taylor,  in  Robberds,  I.  470. 

equivalve  (e'kwi-valv),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  cequus, 
equal,  +  valva,  the  leaf  of  a  door,  a  folding 
door :  see  valve.'}  I.  a.  In  conch.,  having  valves 
equal  in  size  and  form,  as  a  bivalve  moUusk. 
Also  equivalvular.  =syn.  See  equilateral. 

II.  n.  A  bivalve  shell  in  which  the  valves 
are  of  equal  size  and  form. 

equivalved  (e'kwi-valvd),  a.  [<  equivalve  + 
-ed^.'i    Same  as  equivalve.     [Rare.] 

equivalvular  (e-kwi-val'vu-lar),  a.  [<  equi- 
valve, after  valvular.'\     Same  as  equivalve. 

equivocacyt  (e-kwiv'6-ka-si),  n.  [<  equivo- 
ca{te),  a.,  +  -oy.']    Equivoealness. 

It  is  unreasonable  to  ascribe  the  equivocacy  of  this  form 
unto  the  hatching  of  a  toad.      Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err. 

equivocal  (e-kwiv'o-kal),  a.  and  n.  [=  It. 
equivocale,  <  LL.  eequivocus,  of  like  sound,  am- 
biguous: see  equivoke.l  I,  a.  1.  Being  of 
doubtful  signification;  capable  of  being  under- 
stood in  different  senses ;  ambiguous ;  doubt- 
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ful :  as,  an  equivocal  word,  term,  or  sense ;  an 
equivocal  answer. 

The  beauties  of  Shakspere  are  not  of  so  dim  or  equivocal 
a  nature  as  to  be  visible  only  to  learned  eyes.        Jeffrey. 

One  man's  gift  is  to  tell  the  truth.  ...  He  does  not 
know  how  to  say  anything  which  Is  insincere,  or  even 
equivocal  or  dubious.     J.  F.  Cla/rke,  Self-Culture,  p.  418. 

2.  Of  doubtful  quality,  origin,  or  signiftcanoe ; 
capable  of  being  ascribed  to  different  motives 
or  causes ;  suspicious ;  dubious :  as,  an  equivo- 
cal character ;  equivocal  relations ;  an  eqwi/vo- 
cal  reputation. 

For  this  reason  he  has  cut  but  an  equivocal  figure  in 
benevolent  societies.  Lamb,  My  Kelations. 

St.  Equivocating. 

What  an  equivocal  companion  is  this  I 

Shah,  All's  Well,  v.  3. 

Equivocal  action.    See  action.— Equivocal  causet,  a 

principal  cause  which  is  of  a  different  nature  from  and 
better  than  its  effect.— Equivocal  chord.  See  chord,  4. 
— Equivocal  generation,  in  biol.,  a  supposed  spontane- 
ous evolution  from  sometning  of  a  different  kind.  See 
spontaneous  generation,  under  generation,  and  abiogenesis. 
— Equivocal  symptom,  in  pathol.,  a  symptom  which 
may  arise  from  several  different  diseases. — Equivocal 
test,  an  inconclusive  test. 

I  know  well  enough  how  equivocal  a  test  this  kind  of 
popular  opinion  forms  of  the  merit  that  obtained  it  [pub- 
lic confidence].  Burke,  To  a  Noble  Lord. 
=Syn.  Doubtful,  Ambiguous,  etc.  (see  obscure,  a.);  inde- 
terminate. 

II.  n.  A  word  or  term  of  doubtful  meaning, 
or  capable  of  different  interpretations. 

Shall  two  or  three  wretched  equivocaZs  have  the  force 
to  corrupt  us  ?  Den^iis. 

In  languages  of  great  ductility,  equivocals  like  those 
just  referred  to  are  rarely  found. 

F.  Ball,  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  168. 

equivocally  (e-kwiv'o-kal-i),  adv.  In  an  equivo- 
cal manner ;  so  as  to  leave  the  matter  uncertain ; 
ambiguously;  uncertainly;  doubtfully. 

Which  [courage  and  constancy]  he  that  wanteth  is  no 
other  than  equivocally  a  gentleman,  as  an  image  or  car- 
case is  a  man. 

Barrow,  Sermon  on  Industry  in  our  Several  Callings. 
No  language  is  so  copious  as  to  supply  words  and 
phrases  for  ever^  complex  idea,  or  so  correct  as  not  to  in- 
clude many  equivocally  denoting  different  ideas. 

Madison,  Federalist,  No.  xxxvii. 

equivoealness  (e-kwiv'o-kal-nes),  n.  [<  equivo- 
cal +  -ness.^  The  character  of  being  eqidvo- 
cal;  ambiguity;  double  meaning. 

The  equivoealness  of  the  title  gaue  a  handle  to  those 
that  came  after.     Waterland,  Hist,  Athanasian  Creed,  viii. 

equivocant  (e-kwiv'o-kant),  a.  [<  ML.  cequivo- 
can(t-)s,  ppr!  of  ceqvMocari,  be  called  by  the 
same  name,  have  the  same  sound:  see  equioor- 
cate,  ?!.]  1.  Having  like  sounds  but  different 
significations. —  2.  Equivocal. 

An  answere  by  oracle  .  .  .  which  verely  was  true,  but 
no  less  ambiguous  and  equivocant,  Aio  te,  ,^acide,  Koma- 
nos  vincere  posse,  I  say,  thyself  .^acides  the  Romans  van- 
quish may.  Holland,  tr,  of  Ammianus,  p.  224. 

equivocate  (e-kwiv'o-kat),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
equivocated,  ppr.  equivocating.  [<  ML.  cequivo- 
catus,  pp.  of  (sqmvocari,  be  called  by  the  same 
name,  have  the  same  sound  (>  It.  equivocate  = 
Sp.  Pg.  equivocar  =  P.  iquiooquer,  equivocate), 

<  LL.  wquivoeus,  having  the  same  sound,  am- 
biguous: see  equivocal,  emmoke.']  I,  intrans. 
To  use  words  of  a  doubtful  signification;  ex- 
press one's  opinions  in  terms  which  admit  of 
different  interpretations;  specifically,  to  use 
ambiguous  expressions  with  a  view  to  mislead; 
prevaricate. 

They  were  taught  by  the  Jesuits  to  equivocate  on  oath. 

Proceedings  against  Garnet  (1606),  sig.  V,  3. 

You  have  a  sly  equivocating  vein 

That  suits  me  not.       Shelley,  The  Cenci,  i.  2. 

Prebendaries  and  rectors  were  not  ashamed  to  avow 

that  tliey  had  equivocated.        Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xvi, 

Il.t  trans.  To  render  equivocal ;  render  false 
or  lying. 
He  equivocated  his  vow  by  a  mental  reservation. 

Sir  G.  Buck,  Hist.  Richard  III.,  p.  142. 

equivocatet  (e-kwiv'o-kat),  a.  [<  ML.  cequivo- 
catus,  pp. :  see  the  verb.]  Having  a  double 
signification. 

eg.uivocation  (f-kwiv-o-ka'shon),  n.  [=  P. 
equivocation  =  Sp.  equivoeadon  =  Pg.  equivo- 
cagao  =  It.  eqvAvocasione,  <  ML.  cequivocalM(n-), 

<  mqui/vocari,  have  the  same  sound :  see  equivo- 
cate, v."]  1.  In  tojric,  a  fallacy  depending  upon 
the  double  signification  of  some  one  word :  dis- 
tinguished from  amphibology,  which  depends 
upon  the  doubtful  interpretation  of  a  whole 
sentence. 

The  great  sophism  of  all  sophisms  being  equivocation 
or  ambiguity  of  words  and  phrase,  specially  of  such  words 
as  are  most  general  and  intervene  in  every  inquiry. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  II.  iii.  394. 
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Although  there  be  no  less  than  six  [verbal  fallacies],  yet 
are  there  but  two  thereof  worthy  our  notation,  and  unto 
which  the  rest  may  be  referred :  that  is,  the  fallacy  of 
equivocation,  and  amphibology,  which  conclude  from  the 
ambiguity  of  some  one  word,  or  the  ambiguous  syntaxis  of 
many  put  together.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  i.  4. 

2.  Ambiguity  of  speech:  specifically,  the  use, 
with  a  view  to  mislead,  of  words  or  expressions 
susceptible  of  a  double  signification;  prevarica- 
tion. 

To  lurk  under  shifting  ambiguities  and  equivocations  of 
words  in  matters  of  principal  weight  is  childish. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  viii  1. 
I  pull  in  resolution,  and  begin 
To  doubt  the  equivocation  of  the  fiend, 
That  lies  like  truth.  Shak.-  Macbeth,  v.  B. 

=Syn.  Prevarication,  etc.  (see  evasixm);  shuflling,  quib- 
bling, quibble,  equivoke. 

equivocator  (f-kwiv'o-ka-tgr),  n.  [<  ML. 
cequivocator,  <  cequivocari,  have  the  same  sound: 
see  equivocate.']  One  who  equivocates;  a  pre- 
varicator. 

Knock,  knock :  who's  there  i'  the  other  devil's  name7 
'Faith,  here's  an  equivocator,  that  could  swear  in  both  the 
scales  against  either  scale ;  .  .  .  yet  could  not  equivocate 
to  heaven ;  O,  come  in,  equivocator.   Shak.,  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

A  secret  liar  or  equivocator  is  such  a  one  as  by  mental 
reservations,  and  other  tricks,  deceives  him  to  whom  he 
speaks,  being  lawfully  called  to  deliver  all  the  truth. 

Fuller,  Holy  State,  p.  390. 

equivocatory  (e-kwiv'o-ka-to-ri),  a.  [<  equveo- 
eate  +  -ory.]  Indicating'  or  characterized  hy 
equivocation.     Craig. 

equivockt,  »•    See  equivoke. 

equivoke,  equivoque  (ek'wi-vok),  n.  [For- 
merly also  equivock;  =  G-.  eguieoqvs  =  Dan. 
ehoieok  =  Sw.  ekivok,  <  P.  Equivoque  =  Pr.  equi- 
voc  =  Sp.  equivoco  =  Pg.  It.  equivoco,  <  L.  eequi- 
vocus, of  like  sound,  of  the  same  sound  but  of 
different  senses,  ambiguous,  <  wquus,  equal,  + 
vox  (»oc-),  voice,  sound,  word,  vocare,  call:  see 
vocal.']  It.  One  of  two  or  more  things  of  dif- 
ferent nature  but  having  the  same  name  or 
designated  by  the  same  vocable. 

I  know  your  equivocks, 
You  are  growne  the  better  fathers  of  'em  0'  late. 

B.  Jonson,  Devil  is  an  Ass,  iii.  1. 
Equivokes  be  such  things  as  have  one  self  name,  and  yet 
be  divers  in  substance  or  definition  :  as  a  natural  dog  and 
a  certain  star  in  the  firmament  are  both  called  by  one 
name  in  Latin,  Canis,  yet  they  be  nothing  like  in  sub- 
stance, kind,  or  nature.  Blundeville  (1599). 

2.  An  ambiguous  term;  a  word  susceptible  of 
different  significations. 

I  loved  you  almost  twenty  years  ago ;  I  thought  of  you 
as  well  as  I  do  now ;  better  was  beyond  the  power  of  con- 
ception ;  or,  to  avoid  an  equivoque,  beyond  the  extent  of 
my  ideas.  Bolingbroke,  To  Swift 

3.  Equivocation. 

When  a  man  can  extricate  himself  with  an  equivoque,  in 
such  au  unequal  match,  he  is  not  ill  off. 

Sterna,  Sentimental  Journey,  p.  33. 

equivorous  (e-kwiv'o-rus),  a.     [<  L.  equus,  a 

horse,  +  vorare,  devour,  +  -ous.]    Feeding  or 

subsistingonhorse-fl.esh;  hippophagous.  Smart. 

Equivorous  Tartars.  QvAirterly  Rev. 

Equula  (ek'wg-la),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  equula,  a  little 
mare.]    A  genii's  of  fishes,  type  of  the  family 
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EquuUdce,  embracing  a  few  species  of  the  West 
Indies  and  the  Pacific  ocean,  as  JE.  edentula. 
Equuleus  (e-kwo'le-us),  n.  [L.,  usually  contr. 
eculeus,  a  colt,  a  rack  (instrument  of  torture) 
in  the  shape  of  a  horse,  dim.  of  equus,  a  horse.] 
1 .  An  ancient  northern  constellation,  supposed 
to  represent  a  horse's  head.  It  lies  west  of  the 
head  of  Pegasus,  and  its  brightest  star  is  of  the 
fourth  magnitude.  A\&o  Equienlus. — 2,  [I.e.] 
In  Rom.  antiq. ,  a  kind  of  rack  used  for  extorting 
confessions  from  suspected  or  accused  persons. 
— Equuleus  plctoris  [painter's  easel],  generally  called 
Pictor,  a  southern  constellation  invented  by  Lacaille.  K 
lies  south  of  the  Dove  and  west  of  Canopns,  and  its  bright 
est  star  is  of  the  fourth  magnitude. 

Equulidee  (e-kw6'li-de),  n.  pl.  [NL.,  <  MquuU 
+  -idee.]  A  family  of  acanthopterygian  fishes, 
typified  by  the  genus  Equula.  They  have  an  oblong, 
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compressed  body  covered  with  deciduous  cycloid  scales, 
an  elevated  supra-occipital  crest,  very  protractile  jaws, 
minute  teeth  on  the  jaws  and  none  on  the  palate,  a  long 
dorsal  fin  with  about  8  spines  in  front,  and  a  long  anal  lln 
with  3  spines.  These  fishes  have  been  generally  approx- 
imated to  the  scombroids,  but  have  rather  the  aspect  of 
Oerridce.  About  20  species  of  small  size  occur  in  the  Indo- 
Paciflc  region. 

Ec[UUS  (e'kwus),  n.  [L.,  a  horse,  =  AS.  eoli,  eh 
(poet.),  a  horse,  =  OS.  ehu  =  OHCr.  ehu,  a  horse, 
=  Icel.  jor,  aoc.  jo  (poet.),  a  horse,  stallion,  = 
Gr.  (Trn-of,  dial.  Ukoq  =  Skt.  a^a,  a  horse.]  The 
typical  genus  of  the  family  Eqmd(B,  formerly 
conterminous  with  the  family,  now  often  re- 
stricted to  the  horses  proper,  as  distinguished 
from  the  asses  and  zebras.  The  horse  is  E. 
caballus.    See  horse,  and  out  under  JEq'oidcB. 

ert,  a'ii'-    -A-  Middle  English  form  of  ere^. 

^r'.  [<  MB.  -ere  (in  early  ME.,  as  in  AS.,  the 
final  e  was  sounded),  <  AS.  -ere  =  OS.  -eri  = 
OFries.  -ere,  -er  =  D.  -er  =  MLQ-.  -ere,  -er,  LGr. 
-er  =  OHO-,  -ari,  -Sri,  -eri,  MHGr.  -ere,  -er,  G. 
-er  =  Icel.  -a/ri  =  Sw.  -are  =  Dan.  -er  =  Goth. 
-areis;  a  common  Teut.  formative,  suffixed  to 
verbs  to  form  nouns  of  the  agent,  as  in  AS.  bce- 
oere,  a  baker,  credpere,  a  creeper  (cripple),  del- 
fere,  a  delver,  etc.;  =  L.  -driu-s  (whence  di- 
rectly E.  -ary\  -ari-an,  and  ult.  -er^)  =  Gr.  -i/pio-g 
(in  L.  and  Gr.  forming  adjectives  (used  also  as 
nouns)  from  nouns  or  verbs) ;  orig.  a  compound 
suffix,  <  *-ar  +  -ia.]  An  English  suffix,  origi- 
nally and  properly  attached  to  verbs  to  form 
nouns  of  the  agent,  as  in  baker,  creeper,  delver, 
driver,  reader,  sower,  writer,  etc.  Though  denoting 
usually  a  person,  it  may  denote  also,  or  only,  a  thing,  as 
nder,  heate"  grater^  poher,  etc.  In  use  it  is  equivalent 
to  the  Latin  -or  in  such  forms  as  instrvetor,  one  who  in- 
structs, actor,  one  who  acts,  contfessor,  one  who  confesses, 
etc.  Accordingly,  English  verbs  from  Latin  supine  or  per- 
fect participle  stems  may  form  their  noun  of  the  agent 
with  English -eri  or  Latin  -or:  instructeroviristructor,  con- 
fesser  oi*  confestsor,  etc.  Usually  they  prefer  the  Latin  form, 
taking  it  directly  (or  mediately  through  Middle  English 
•our,  <  Old  French  -our,  <  Latin  -or,  etc.)  from  the  Latin, 
or  forming  it  by  analogy  (as  depositor,  radiator,  etc.,  for 
which  there  is  no  Latin  original).  The  sufHx  -or  is  thus 
a  rough  means  of  distinguishing  words  of  Latin  origin ; 
compare  auditor,  instructor,  factor,  etc.,  with  their  literal 
English  equivalents  hearer,  teacher,  doer,  etc.  In  many 
words,  as  biographer,  geographer,  philologer,  philosopher, 
etc.,  there  is  no  accompanying  verb,  the  su£&x,  which  is 
equally  referable  to  -er2,  being  attached,  cumulatively 
(first  in  philosopher),  to  the  original  (Latin  or  Greek)  term 
signifying  an  agent.  (See-er^.)  In  another  use,  also  with- 
out reference  to  a  verb,  -er,  attached  to  names  of  towns  or 
countries,  signifies  an  inhabitant  of  or  one  who  belongs 
to  the  town  or  country,  as  Londoner,  New-Yorker,  Hol- 
lander, Englander,  Ne-w-Englander,  etc. ,  like  German  Ber- 
liner, Leip^iger,  Engldnder,  Hollander,  etc. 

-er^,  [<  ME.  -er,  -ere,  <  OF.  -er,  -ier,  F.  -ier  = 
Sp.  Pg.  -iero,  -ero  =  It.  4ere,  -ero,  <  L.  -drius 
(whence  directly  E.  -ary'^,  -ari-an,  as  in  anti- 
quary, antiquarian,  n.,  jztsUciary,  etc.)  =  -eri: 
see  Hsri.]  A  suffii  of  Latin  origin,  denoting 
usually  a  person,  and  often  an  agent,  but  not, 
like  -eri,  usually  associated  with  a  verb,  it  ap- 
pears in  justicer,  coymnissioner,  officer,  prisoner,  permon- 
er,  etc.  In  many  words  of  more  recent  formation  the  suf- 
fix may  be  taken  as  either  -eri  or  -er2.  In  some  words,  as 
chcmceUor,  it  has  assumed  the  form  of  Latin  -w.  In  words 
recently  formed  or  taken  from  the  French  it  appears  as 
-ler  or  -eer.  In  many  words  it  has  become  merged  or 
is  mergeable  with  the  English  -eri. 

-er^.  [<  ME.  -er,  with  suffix  of  declension  -ere, 
often  with  syncope  -re,  <  AS.  -er,  -or  in  adverbs, 
but  in  adjectives  always  with  suffix  of  declen- 
sion, masc.  -a,  fem.  and  neut.  -e,  and  reg.  with 
syncope  -r-a,  -r-e;  =  OS.  -^r-o  =  D.  -er  =  OHG. 
•ir-o,  -TO,  MHG.  -ere,  -er,  G.  -er  =  Icel.  -r-t  = 
Sw.  -r-e  =  Dan.  -r-e  =  Goth.  4z-a,  -oz-a,  fem. 
■in-ei,  -oz-ei,  neut.  ■4,z-o,  -6z-6  =  Ii.  m.  f .  -ior,  neut. 
■itis  (-ior)  =  Gr.  m.  f.  -iuv  {-tov-),  neut.  -iov  = 
Skt.  -iyas  (nom.  m.  -iydn,  f .  -iyasi,  n.  -4yas) ;  a 
eomparative  suffix,  of  the  orig.  Indo-Eur.  form 
*-ias.  It  appears  as  -es-  in  the  superlative  suf- 
fix -esJi,  q.  v.]  A  suffix  of  adjectives,  forming 
the  comparative  degree,  as  in  colder,  deeper, 
greater,  bigger,  etc.,  and  being  cognate  with  the 
Latin  comparative  suffltx  -or,  -ior,  neuter  -us, 
-ius,  represented  in  English  in  major,  minor, 
minus,  prior,  superior,  inferior,  etc.  in  lesser, 
former,  the  suffix  is  cumulative.  In  better,  worse,  less 
(for  irregular  suffix,  see  etymology),  the  suffix  is  attached 
to  a  now  non-existing  positive.  In  upper,  inner,  outer, 
vtter,  etc.,  the  positive  is  adverbial.  See  the  words  men- 
tioned. 

■er*.  [<  ME.  -er-en,  <  AS.  -er-idn  (not  common) 
=  D.  -er-en  =  G.  -er-en,  -er-n,  etc.]  A  sufBx  of 
verbs,  giving  them  a  frequentative  and  some- 
times a  diminutive  sense,  as  patter  from  pat, 
swagger  from  swag,  flutter  from  float,  sputter 
from  spout,  etc.  it  is  equivalent  to  and  cognate  with 
the  frequentative  -le  (that  is,  -el),  as  in  dialectal  pattle  = 
patter,  amttle  from  scud,  etc.  As  a  formative  of  new 
words  it  is  scarcely  used. 

■ero.  [^  OP.  -er,  -re,  term,  of  nouns  from  inf.,< 
inf.  -er,  -re,  <  L.  -ore,  -ere,  -ere,  inf.  suffix  of  1st, 
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2d,  and  3d  declensions  respectively.]  A  suffix 
of  certain  nouns,  mostly  technical  terms  of  the 
law  (from  Old  Law  French),  as  attainder,  mis- 
nomer, trover,  user,  non-user,  waiver,  etc.  In 
endeavor,  endeavour,  the  orig.  -er  is  disguised  in 
the  spelling. 

Er.    In  chem.,  the  symbol  for  erbium. 

er.    In  her.,  an  abbreviation  of  ermine. 

era  (e'ra),  n.  [First  in  the  LL.  form  (era;  =  G. 
dra  =  Sw.  era  =  Dan.  cera  =  F.  ^e  =  Sp.  Pg.  It. 
era,  <  LL.  cera,  an  era  or  epoch  from  which  time 
is  reckoned  (first  in  Isid.  Orig.  5,  36,  in  the  7th 
century),  appar.  a  particular  use  of  LL.  (era,  a 
given  number  according  to  which  a  reckoning 
or  calculation  is  to  be  made  (occurring  but  once 
in  this  sense,  and  somewhat  doubtful),  this  be- 
ing a  particular  use  of  cera,  an  item  of  an  ac- 
count, a  sing,  formed  from  (Bra,  pi.,  the  items 
of  an  account,  counters,  pi.  of  ces,  ore,  brass, 
money:  see  CBS  and  Orel.  Some  refer  the  LL. 
word  to  Goth,  jer  =  E.  year,  q.  v.]  1.  A  tale 
or  count  of  years  from  a  fixed  epoch ;  a  period 
during  which,  in  some  part  or  parts  of  the 
world,  years  are  numbered  and  dates  are  reck- 
oned from  a  particular  point  of  time  in  the 
past,  generally  determined  by  some  historical 
event.    See  phrases  below. 

The  series  of  yeai's  counted  from  any  civil  epoch  is 
termed  an  era  or  count  of  years.  Thus,  we  speak  of  the 
era  of  the  olympiads,  of  the  foundation  of  Kome,  etc.  The 
practice  of  some  historians  of  treating  the  terms  epoch 
and  era  as  synonymous  is  not  advisable. 

Ideler,  Handbook  of  Chronology  (trans.). 
It  is  our  purpose  ...  to  fix  the  epochs  at  which  the  eras 
respectively  commenced. 

W.  L.  R.  Cates,  Encyc.  Brit.,  V.  711. 

2.  A  series  of  years  having  some  distinctive  his- 
torical character :  as,  the  era  of  goodf  eeling  (see 
below). — 3.  Loosely,  an  epoch  from  which  time 
is  reckoned,  or  a  point  of  time  noted  for  some 
event  or  occurrence;  an  epoch  in  general:  as, 

the  era  of  Christ's  appearance Armenian  era, 

an  era  commencing  A.  D.  552,  July  9th. — Byzantine  era. 
Same  as  era  of  Conntantinople. — Gsesarean  era,  one  of 
several  eras  used  in  Syria,  commencing  from  49  to  47  B.  c. 
— that  is,  between  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  and  the  arrival 
of  Cffisar  in  Syria. — Q^ka  or  Saka  era,  an  era  much  used 
in  India,  beginning  A.  D.  78. — CatoniC  era.  See  era  of  the 
foundation  of  Borne. — Chaldean  era,  an  era  beginning  in 
the  autumn  of  311  B.  c,  but  identified  by  some  chronolo- 
gers  with  the  era  of  the  Seleucidse. — Christian  era.  See 
vulgar  era. — Common  era.  Same  as  mUgar  era. — Era  Of 
Actium,  an  era  dating  from  the  battle  of  Actium,  31  B.  c, 
September  3d. — Era  of  Alexander,  an  era  dating  from 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  in  May  or  June,  323  B.  c. 

—  Era  of  Alexandria,  one  of  two  eras  used  by  early  Chris- 
tians in  Alexandria.  According  to  that  which  was  used 
previous  to  the  accession 'of  Diocletian,  that  event  (A.  D. 
'284)  took  place  in  the  year  6787  of  the  world ;  but  soon  af- 
terward ten  years  were  struck  off  from  the  count. — Era  Of 
AntiOCll.  (a)  A  Caesarean  era  beginning  49  B.  0.,  Sept.  1st. 
(6)  A  Csesarean  era  beginning  48  B.  0.,  Oct.  1st.  (c)  An 
era  coinciding  with  the  reformed  era  of  Alexandria.— Era 
of  Augustus,  an  era  dating  from  the  accession  of  C.  Oc- 
tavius  to  the  title  of  Augustus,  27  B.  c— Era  of  Christ. 
Same  as  vulgar  era.—  Era  Of  Constantinople,  the  era 
used  in  the  Greek  Church,  according  to  which  the  begin- 
ning of  the  vulgar  era  fell  in  the  year  6609  of  the  world. 
The  civil  year  commences  September  1st,  but  the  ecclesi- 
astical year  in  the  spring.  Also  called  Byzantine  era.— 
Era  of  contracts.  Same  as  Sdeueidan  era. — Era  of  Dio- 
cletian, an  era  beginning  A.  B.  284,  August  29th,  being  the 
beginning  of  the  first  Egyptian  year  after  the  accession  of 
the  emperor  Diocletian.— Era  Of  good  feeling,  in  U.  S. 
hist.,  a  period  corresponding  to  the  greater  part  of  the 
administrations  of  James  Monroe,  or  about  1817  to  1824, 
during  which  there  was  little  party  strife,  Monroe  being 
reelected  President  in  1820  without  opposition.— Era  Of 
kings,  Sajae  9.5  Seleitcidan  era. — Era  Of  martjrrs,  the 
era  of  Diocletian :  so  called  because  of  the  great  persecu- 
tions during  his  reign.—  Era  of  Nahonassar,  an  impor- 
tant era  in  ancient  astronomy,  dating  from  747  B.  c,  Feb- 
ruary 26th,  atnoou.— Era  of  the  Csesars.  SameasSpan- 
ish  era.— Era,  of  the  foundation  of  Some  (abbrevia- 
tion, A.  U.  C,  representing  the  Latin  anno  urbis  conditce, 
in  the  year  of  the  building  of  the  city),  the  era  of  ancient 
Rome,  usually  reckoned  after  Varro  from  753  B.  0.  Other 
dates  are  those  fixed  by  M.  Porcius  Cato  (the  Catonic  era), 
761 B.  0. ;  Polybius,  760 ;  and  Fabius  Pictor,  747.  All  these 
eras  begin  April  21st.— Era  of  the  Incarnation.  Same 
as  mdgar  era.— Era  of  T3Te,  an  era  reckoning  from  126 
B.  c,  October  19th.— Era  of  Varro.  See  era  of  the  foun- 
dation of  Rome.— 'Era.  of  Vlkramadlty%  an  era  much 
used  in  India,  beginning  67  B.  c— Era  of  Yezdegird,  an 
era  beginning  with  the  accession  of  Yezdegird  III.,  A.  D. 
632,  June  16th.— Gelalsean  era.  Same  as  Persian  era.— 
Jewish  era,  the  era  used  in  modern  times  by  the  Jews, 
dating  from  about  3760  B.  0.,  and  connected  with  their  in- 
tricate calendar.- Julian  era,  an  era  dating  from  the  re- 
form of  the  calendar  by  Julius  Caesar,  45  B.  0.,  January  1st. 

—  Mohammedan  era,  the  era  in  use  among  the  Arabs, 
Turks,  etc.,  dating  from  the  hejira,  A.  D.  622,  July  16th. 
The  calendar  is  lunar.— Mundane  era,  an  era  beginning 
with  the  supposed  epoch  of  the  creation.  Such  are  the 
Jewish  and  other  eras.  Bishop  Ussher  placed  this  event 
in  the  year  4004  B.  0.— Olympladic  era,  the  epoch  of  the 
first  Olympiad,  776  B.  C,  July  1st.— Persian  era,  an  era 
haying  the  same  epoch  as  that  of  Yezdegffd,  but  reckon- 
fng  the  years  according  to  a  complicated  solar-lunar  cal- 
endar. Also  called  Gelalaean  era.— Pharaonic  era,  a  sup- 
posed era  attributed  to  the  Egyptians  under  the  Pharaohs. 

—  Philippic  era.  Same  as  the  era  of  Alexander:  so 
called  alter  Philippus  Arrhidieus,  the  half-brother  and 
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successor  of  Alexander.—  Seleucldan  era,  an  era  dating 
from  the  occupation  of  Babylon  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  In 
the  autumn  of  312  B.  c,  extensively  followed  in  the  Le- 
vant, and  not  yet  entirely  disused.  Also  called  era  of 
kings  and  era  of  contracts. —  Spanish  era,  an  era  dating 
from  38  B.  c,  January  1st,  in  use  in  Spain  until  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  Also  called  era  of  the  Ccesars. — 
Vulgar  era,  or  Christian  era,  the  era  beginning  with 
the  birth  of  Christ ;  the  ordinary  count  of  years  in  Chris- 
tian countries;  the  "years  of  our  Lord,"  the  "years  of 
grace, "  etc.  The  abbreviation  A.  D.  (Latin  anno  Domini,  in 
the  year  of  the  Lord),  or  P.  C.  (Latin  post  Christum,  after 
Christ),  is  prefixed  to  the  number  of  years  after  the  epoch, 
and  B.  C.  (before  Christ),  or  A.  0.  (Latin  ante  Christum,  be- 
fore Christ),  is  suffixed  to  the  years  before  the  epoch.  The 
year  preceding  A.  D.  1  is  1  B.  c. ;  but  astronomers  call  the 
latter  year  0,  and  the  year  preceding  it  1.  The  vulgai*  era 
was  invented  in  the  sixth  century  by  Dionysius  Exiguus, 
and  came  into  general  use  under  the  Caiiovingians.  The 
years  were  origmaUy  and  are  now  considered  as  beginning 
January  1st.  Dionysius  supposed  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
born  December  25th,  A.  D.  1,  a  date  which  is  now  univer- 
sally considered  to  be  from  three  to  six  years  too  late.  It 
was,  however,  until  this  century  generally  understood 
that  the  era  was  fixed  upon  the  supposition  that  Christ 
was  born  December  25th,  1 B.  c.  It  was  for  several  centu- 
ries a  common  practice  to  begin  the  year  on  March  25th, 
the  day  of  the  Annunciation.  The  result  was  that  in  some 
places  the  year,  whjth  according  to  the  original  and  now 
universal  practice  would  begin  on  January  1st,  was  taken 
to  begin  on  the  previous  March  26th,  while  in  other  places 
it  was  taken  to  begin  on  the  subsequent  March  25th.  In 
England  the  latter  method  was  used.  The  year  was  often 
taken  to  begin  on  December  26th.  During  a  part  of  the  sev- 
enteenth and  eighteenth  centuries  both  yeai's  were  com- 
monly given  to  dates  between  December  25th  and  the  fol- 
lowing March  26th:  thus,  January  9th,  169|.  Also  called 
common  era,  era  of  Christ,  era  of  the  Inearnation.=Syn.  2. 
Period,  Age,  etc.  See  epoch. 
eradiatet  (f-ra'di-at),  v.i.  [<  L.  e,  out,  +  radi- 
atus,  pp.  of  radiare,  radiate :  see  radiate.']  To 
shoot  forth,  as  rays  of  light ;  radiate;  beam. 

A  kind  of  life  eradiating  and  resulting  both  from  intel- 
lect and  Psyche.  Dr.  H.  More,  Notes  on  Psychozoia. 

eradiation  (f-ra-di-a'shon),  ».  [<  eradiate  + 
■wn.']  Emission  of  rays  or  beams,  as  of  light ; 
emission  by  or  as  if  by  rays;  radiation. 

He  first  supposeth  some  eradiation  and  emanation  of 
spirit,  or  secret  quality,  or  whatsoever,  to  be  directed  from 
our  bodies  to  the  blood  dropped  from  it. 

Hales,  Golden  Remains,  p.  288. 

God  gives  me  a  heart  humbly  to  converse  with  him  from 
whom  alone  are  all  the  eradiations  of  true  majesty. 

Eikon  Basilike. 

eradicable  (f-rad'i-ka-bl),  a.  [<  eradica(te)  -i- 
-ble.]    Capable  of  being  eradicated. 

eradicate  (f-rad'i-kat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  erad- 
icated, ppr.'  eradicating.  [<  L.  eradicatus,  pp. 
of  eradicare  (>  It.  eradicare  =  OF.  eradiguer, 
erradiquer,  vernacularly  aracier,  arachier,  F. 
arraeher :  see  arace^),  root  out,  <  e,  out,  -1-  radix 
(radic-),  a  root:  see  radical,  etc.]  1.  To  pidl 
up  by  the  roots ;  destroy  at  the  roots ;  root  out ; 
extirpate :  as,  to  eradicate  weeds. 

Making  it  not  only  mortall  for  Adam  to  taste  the  one 
[forbidden  fruit],  but  capitall  unto  his  posterity  to  erodi- 
cate  the  other  [mandi'ake]. 

Sir  T.  Brovme,  Vulg.  Err.,  ii.  6. 

An  oak  tree  eradicated,  that  is,  torn  up  by  the  roots. 

Scott. 

Hence — 2.  To  destroy  thoroughly;  remove  ut- 
terly: as,  to  eradicate  errors  or  disease. 

Some  men,  under  the  notion  of  weeding  out  prejudices, 
eradicate  virtue,  honesty,  and  religion. 

Swift,  Thoughts  on  Various  Subjects. 

The  work  of  eradicating  crime  is  not  by  making  pun- 
ishments familiar,  but  formidable. 

Goldsmith,  Vicar,  xxvii. 

eradication  (f-rad-i-ka'shon),  n.  [=  OP.  eradi- 
cation, <  L.  er'adicatioin-),  '<  eradicare,  root  out: 
see  eradicate."]  1.  The  act  of  plucking  up  by 
the  roots,  or  the  state  of  being  plucked  up  by 
the  roots ;  extirpation. 

The  third  [assertion]  afiirmeth  the  roots  of  Mandrakes 
doe  make  a  noyse  or  give  a  shreeke  upon  eradication. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  ii.  6. 

Hence — 2.  Complete  destruction  orremovalin 
general. 

Be  true  and  sincere  to  thy  best  hopes  and  interest,  by 
a  perfect  eradication  of  all  thy  exorbitant  lusts  and  cor- 
ruptions. Hallywell,  Melampronoea,  p.  105. 

eradicative  (f-rad'i-ka-tiv),  a.  and  n.  [=  OF. 
eradicatif=  It.  eradicativo ;  as  eradicate  +  -ive.] 
I.  a.  Tending  to  eradicate  or  extirpate ;  remov- 
ing or  serving  to  remove  entirely. 

II,  n.  In  med.,  a  remedy  that  effects  a  radi- 
cal cure. 

Thus  sometimes  eradicatives  ai-e  omitted,  in  the  begin- 
ning requisite. 

Whitlock,  Manners  of  English  People,  p.  88. 

eradiculose  (e-ra-dik'u-los),  a.     [<  L.  e-  priv. 

-1-  radicula,  a  rootlet  (see  radicle),  +  -ose.]    In 

bat.,  without  rootlets. 
Eragrostis  (er-a-gros'tis),  n.    [NL.,  prob.  <  Gr. 

ipa,  earth,  +  hypaarvQ,  a  kind  of  grass :  see  Agros- 
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tis."]  A  large  genus  of  grasses,  distinguished 
from  Poa  by  the  more  flattened  spikelets  and 
the  deciduous,  eaxinate,  three-nerved  flower- 
^S  glume.  There  are  about  100  species,  of  wai'm  and 
temperate  regions,  of  whicli  20  are  found  in  tlie  United 
Stiites.    Tliey  are  of  little  agricultural  value. 

erandt,  «.    An  obsolete  form  of  errandX. 

Erantnemuin  (e-ran'the-mum),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
ilp,  ooutr.  of  ea'p  (orig.  *Fiap  =  L.  ver),  spring 
(see  ver,  vernal),  +  avBefiov,  a  flower,  <  avBelv, 
flower,  bloom.  Cf.  chrysanthemum.}  A  tropi- 
cal genus  of  acanthaeeous  plants,  including  30 
species,  a  few  of  which  are  occasionally  culti- 
vated in  greenhouses. 

Erantllis  (e-ran'this),  n.  [NL.,  <  Crr.  ^p,  contr. 
of  cap  (=  L.  ver),  spring,  + 
avBog,  a  flower.]  A  genus  of 
dwarf  spring-flowering  herbs, 
of  the  natural  order  Banun- 
culacece,  allied  to  Hellebortis. 
The  stem  bears  a  solitary  flower 
with  several  colored  sepals.  There 
are  only  two  species,  the  winter 
aconite,  E.  hiemalis,  of  Europe, 
and  E,  Sibiricits,  of  the  mountains 
of  Asia. 

erasable,  erasible  (e-ra'sa- 
bl,  -si-bl),  a.  [<  erase  +  -able, 
-ihle.']  Capable  of  being 
erased.  Clarice. 
erase  (e-ras'),  »•  *• ;  pret.  and 
pp.  erased,  ppr.  erasing.  [< 
L.  erasus,  pp.  of  eradere, 
scratch  out,  <  e,  out,  +  ra- 
dere,  scrape,  scratch:  see 
rase,  raze.}  1.  To  rub  or 
scrape  out,  as  letters  or  char- 
acters written,  engraved,  or 
painted;  efface;  blot  or 
strike  out ;  obliterate ;  ex- 
punge :  as,  to  erase  a  word  or  a  name. 

The  image  that,  wellnigh  erased. 

Over  the  castle  gate  he  did  behold, 

Above  a  door  well  wrought  in  colored  gold 

Again  he  saw. 

WUliam  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  328. 

Hence  —  2.  To  remove  or  destroy,  as  if  by  rub- 
bing or  blotting  out. 

New  England,  we  love  thee  ;  no  time  can  erase 
From  the  hearts  of  thy  children  the  smile  on  thy  face. 
O.  W.  Holmes,  Semi-Centennial  of  the  N.  E.  Society,  p.  138. 

3t.  To  destroy  to  the  foundation;  raze. 

The  city  [Aquileia]  was  entirely  erased  by  Attila  in  the 
year  four  hundred  and  fifty-three. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  ii.  266. 
=  Syn.  1.  Cancel,  Obliterate,  etc.  (see  efface) ;  wipe  out,  ruu 
off,  remove. 

erase  (e-ras'),  «•  [<  L-  erasus,  pp.:  see  the 
verb.]  In  entom.,  sinuate,  with  the  sinuses 
cut  into  smaller  irregular  notches :  applied 
especially  to  the  wings  of  certain  Lepidoptera. 

erased  (e-rasf),  p-  a.     In  her.,    ^ ^ 

represented  as  having  been  for- 
cibly torn  off,  the  separated 
parts  being  left  jagged,  as  op- 
posed to  couped.    Also  erased. 

erasementt  (f-ras'ment),  n.  [< 
erase  +  -ment.']  Same  as  era- 
stire,  1.  _  Bailey  (1727),  Suppl. 

eraser  (e-ra'ser),  n.  One  who 
or  that  "which  erases.  Specifically— (a)  A  sharp- 
pointed  knife  or  blade  set  in  a  handle  for  scraping  out 
ink-marks,  (b)  A  piece  of  prepared  caoutchouc  used  for 
rubbing  out  pencil -marks  or  ink-marks ;  a  rubber. 

erasible,  a.    See  erasable. 

erasion  (f-ra'zhon),  n.  [<  L.  as  if  *erasio{n-), 
<  eradere,  pp.  erasus,  erase :  see  erase."]  Same 
as  erasure,  1. 

Erasmian  (e-ras'mi-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Erasmus 
(see  def.)  +  -Jo».]  1.  a.  Pertaining  or  relat- 
ing to  Erasmus,  a  famous  Dutch  theologian, 
scholar,  and  satirist  (died  1536). 

He  is  sighing  for  .  .  .  the  monastery  of  the  White 
Fathers,  where  he  sipped  the  golden  cordial,  and  listened 
to  Erasmian  stories  while  the  mistral  rushed  howling 
through  the  belfry.  Essays  from  The  Critic,  p.  121. 

Erasmian  pronunciation  (of  Greek).  See  pronuncia- 
tion. 

II.  n.  One  who  supports  the  system  of  an- 
cient Greek  pronunciation  advocated  by  Eras- 
mus :  opposed  to  Beuchlinian. 
Erastian  (e-ras 'tian),  a.  and  n.  [<  Erastus  (see 
def.)  +  -m».]  I'd'.  Pertaining  to  Thomas  Eras- 
tus, a  Swiss  polemic  (1524-83),  author  of  a 
work  on  excommunication,  in  which  he  pur- 
posed to  restrict  the  jurisdiction  of  the  church. 
Erastianism,  or  the  doctrine  of  state  supremacy  in  eccle- 
siastical matters,  is  often,  but  erroneously,  attributed  to 
him. 

An  Erastian  policy  has  often  smoothed  the  way  for 
Hildebrandine  domination. 

Bp.  Chr.  Wordsworth,  Church  of  Ireland,  p.  102. 
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The  Erastian  doctrine,  according  to  which  the  Church, 

as  such,  has  none  of  the  prerogatives  of  government, 

which  inhere  wholly  in  the  State,  had  its  adherents  in 

England,  and  left  its  influence  upon  the  English  polity. 

(r.  P.  Fisher,  The  Keformation,  p.  500. 

II.  n.  One  who  maintains  the  doctrines  held 
by  or  attributed  to  Erastus. 
Erastianism  (f-ras'tian-izm),  n.     [<  Erastian 
+  -ism.}     The'doctrineof  the  supremacy  of  the 
state  over  the  church.     See  Erastian,  a.    ' 

This,  they  said,  was  absolute  Erastianism,  or  subjec- 
tion of  the  Church  of  God  to  the  regulations  of  an  earthly 
government.  Scott,  Old  Mortality,  xxi. 

erasure  (e-ra'zur),  «.  [<  erase  +  -ure.}  1. 
The  act  of  erasing,  or  inibbing  or  scraping  out 
or  off;  obliteration.     Also  erasion. 

Fear  would  prevent  any  corruptions  of  them  [records] 
by  wilful  mutilation,  changes,  or  erasures. 

Horsley,  Prophecies  of  the  Messiah. 

2.  An  instance  of  erasing,  or  that  which  has 
been  erased,  scratched  out,  or  obliterated;  the 
place  where  something  has  been  erased  or  ob- 
literated: as,  there  were  several  erasures inthe 
document. 

Tischendorf  and  Tregelles,  in  their  separate  examina- 
tions of  several  thousands  of  corrections  and  erasures, 
differed  in  hardly  a  single  case  respecting  the  original 
reading. 

T.  E.  Borne,  Introd.  to  Study  of  Holy  Script.,  IV.  xv. 

If  some  words  are  erased  [in  the  deed]  and  others  su- 
perinduced, you  mention  that  the  superinduced  words 
were  written  on  an  erasure.  Prof.  Menzies. 

St.    The  act  of  razing  or  destroying  to  the 
foundation;  total  destruction:  as,  the  erasure 
of  cities.     Gibbon. 
Erato  (er'a-to),  n.     [L.,  <  Gr.  'Epard),  lit.  the 
Lovely,  <  "kpardq,  lovely,  beloved,  <  kpav,  love.] 

1.  In  Gr.  myth.,  one  of  the  Muses,  she  presided 
over  lyric  and  especially  amatory  poetry,  and  is  generally 
represented  crowned  with  roses  and  myrtle,  and  with  the 
lyre  in  the  left  hand  and  the  plectrum  in  the  right  in  the 
act  of  playing. 

2.  [NL.]  In  zool.,  a  genus  of  cowries,  of  the 
family  Cyprcsidce. 
Bisso,  1826. 

Erax  (e'raks),  n. 
[NL.,  irreg.  <Gr. 
epavjlove.}  A  ge- 
nus of  dipterous 
insects,  or  flies, 
of  the  family 
Asilidce,  found- 
ed by  Macquart 
in  1838  (after 
Scopoli,  1763).  It 
is  characterized  by 
a  prominent  face,  by 
the  third  joint  of  the 
antennae  being  long- 
er than  the  first,  and 
by  the  second  sub- 
marginal  cell  of  the 
wing  being  appen- 
dicular. The  larva  of  Erax  Vastardi  feeds  on  the  eggs  of 
the  Eocky  Mountain  locust,  Caloptenus  spretus. 

erazed  (e-razd'),  a.    In  her.,  same  as  erased. 

erbt,  erbet,  ».    Obsolete  spellings  of  li^rb. 

erber^t,  erberet,  n.  Middle  English  forms  of 
arbor^. 

Orchegardes  and  erberes  euesed  well  clene. 

Piers  Plowman's  Crede  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  1. 166. 
In  a  lytyl  erber  that  I  have. 
Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1.  97  (1st  version). 

erberet,  n.    [ME.]    The  gullet :  a  hunting  term. 

Sythen  thay  slyt  the  slot,  sesed  the  erber, 
Schaued  wyth  a  soharp  knyf,  *  the  schyre  knltten. 
Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1330. 

erbia  (6r'bi-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  erbium.}  In  chem., 
the  oxid  of  the  metal  erbium  (Er203),  a  white 
powder  soluble  in  acids  only. 

erbium  (er'bi-um),  n.  [NL.,  <  (Ttt)erby  in 
Sweden,  where  gadolinite,  the  mineral  which 
contains  this  substance,  is  found.]  Chemical 
symbol,  Er;  A  rare  metal  found  along  with 
yttrium,  terbium,  and  a  number  of  other  rare 
elements  in  some  rare  minerals,  as  euxenite, 
fergusonite,  and  gadolinite,  in  which  it  exists 
as  a  tantalate  or  silicate. 

erdet,  «.  i.  [ME.,  <  AS.  eardidn,  dweU,  <  eard, 
dwelling,  country:  see  eard.}    To  dwell. 

erei  (ar),  adv.,  prep.,  and  conj.  [Also  dial,  ear 
(see  ear^,  yer;  <  ME.  ere,  er,  cer,  ar,  or  (see 
oj'i),  <  AS.  air,  adv.,  before,  sooner,  earlier, 
formerlyj  prep.,  before;  in  the  conjunctional 
;phrases  wr  tham  the,  cer  thon  the  {cer,  prep.,  be- 
fore ;  tham,  dat.  of  thcet,  that;  the,  rel.  eonj., 
that),  abbr.  mr  tham,  cer  thon,  or  simply  cer,  eonj., 
before  (always  with  reference  to  time) ;  a  contr. 
of  the  full  compar.  form  oeror,  adv.,  which  also 
is  frequent  (=  OS.  er  =  OFries.  er  =  D.  eer, 
sooner,  =  OHG.  er,  G.  eher,  ehe  =  loel.  ar,  early, 
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=  Goth,  airis,  sooner),  compar.  form  of  AS.  wr 
=  Icel.  ar  =  Goth,  air,  adv.,  soon,  early.  See 
the  superl.  erst  and  the  deriv.  early.}    I.f  adv. 

1.  Early;  soon. 

Er  ant  late  y  be  thy  f  o.  Lyrical  Poems  (ed.  Wright),  p.  99. 

Or  thay  be  dantit  [daunted]  with  dreid,  erar  will  thai  de. 
Gawan  and  Qologras,  ii.  16. 

2.  Before;  formerly. 

When  it  turnyt  to  the  tyme  as  I  told  ere. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 980. 
Whan  Galashyn  hadde  herde  that  Gawein  hadde  seide, 
he  was  neuer  er  so  gladde.        Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  190. 
Sich  noyse  hard  [heard]  I  never  ere. 

Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  156, 

II.  prep.  Before,  in  respect  of  time. 

We  sculen  .  .  .  forleten  ure  misdede  er  ure  lives  ende. 

Old  Eng.  Homilies  (ed.  Morris),  1. 19. 

He  would  ere  long  make  it  dearer,  and  make  a  Penny 

Loaf  be  sold  for  a  Shilling.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  75. 

Our  fruitful  Nile 
Flow'd  ere  the  wonted  season. 

Dryden,  All  for  Love. 

III.  conj.   Before ;  sooner  than. 
But  his  term  was  tint,  or  it  time  were. 

Alisaunder  of  Macedoine  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3D. 
It  was  not  long  ere  she  inflara'd  him  so. 
That  he  would  algates  with  Pyrochles  flght. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  v.  20. 
Yer  Eurus  blew,  yer  Moon  did  Wex  or  Wane, 
Yer  Sea  had  fish,  yer  Earth  had  grass  or  grain, 
God  was  not  void  of  sacred  exercise. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  i.  1. 

The  nobleman  saith  unto  him.  Sir,  come  down  ere  my 

child  die.  John  iv.  49. 

ere^t,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  ear-. 
ere^t,  v.  t.    .An  obsolete  form  of  ear^. 
ereart,  v.  t.     [An  erroneous  spelling  of  arear\ 
appar.  by  association  with  erect.}    To  raise  up. 

That  other  love  infects  the  soul  of  man  ;  this  cleanseth ; 
that  depresseth,  this  erears.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel. 

Erebus  (er'e-bus),  n.  [L.,  <  Gr. ''Epe^og,  in  Ho- 
mer, etc.,  a  place  of  nether  darkness  between 
the  Earth  and  Hades  (see  def.  1) ;  in  Hesiod  a 
mythical  being;  cf.  adj.  kpe^emdg,  contr.  iptu- 
v6q,  dark,  gloomy;  perhaps  akin  to  ipftni,  the 
darkness  of  night,  night,  or  else  to  Goth,  rihm, 
darkness,  Skt.  rajas,  the  atmosphere,  thick  air, 
mist,  darkness.]  1.  In  classical  myth.:  (a)  A 
place  of  nether  darkness  through  which  the 
shades  pass  on  their  way  to  Hades. 

The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  as  night, 

And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebus. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  v.  1. 
Harsh  thunder,  that  the  lowest  bottom  shook 
Ot  Erebus.  Milton,  V.L.,u.  ma. 

(b)  The  son  of  Chaos,  who  married  his  sister 
Night  and  was  the  father  of  .^ther  (the  pure 
air)  and  Day;  darkness. —  2.  [NL.]  In  soiil., 
a  genus  of  nootuid  moths.  E.  odora  is  the  largest 
North  American  species  of  Noctuidce,  expanding  six  inches 
or  more,  and  is  of  a  dark-brown  color  sprinkled  with  gray 
scales  ;  the  reniform  spot  is  black,  with  blue  scales,  and 
encircled  vrith  brownish-yellow.  The  species  is  found  from 
Maine  to  Brazil.    See  cut  under  Noctuidce. 

Erechtheion  (er-ek-thi'on),  n.  Same  as  Erech- 
theum. 

Erechtheum  (er-ek-the'um),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
'EpixBeioVjK'EpexOevg, Ereohtheus.]  The " house 
of  Erechtheus";  a  temple  of  Ionic  order  on  the 
Acropolis  of  Athens,  noted  as  one  of  the  most 
original  achievements  of  Hellenic  architecture. 
In  the  Erechtheum  were  grouped  togetherthe  distinct  cults 
of  Athena  Polias  (this  foundation  taking  the  place  of  the 
ancient  temple  destroyed  by  the  Persians),  of  Poseidon,  of 
the  mythical  hero-king  of  Athens,  Erechtheus,  and  of  other 
subordinated  divinities  and  heroes.     The  material  of  the 


The  Erechtheum,  eastern  elevation. 


Erechtheum  was  Pen  telle  marble  almost  throughout;  there 
was  but  little  plastic  decoration,  apart  from  the  caryatids ; 
but  the  architectural  carving,  all  the  proportions,  the 
masonry,  and  the  execution  in  general  were  of  the  utmost 
perfection  and  refinement.  (See  cuts  under  anthemitm- 
molding,  egg-and-dart  molding,  and  caryatid.)  The  tem- 
ple was  completed  toward  the  close  ol  the  fifth  century 
B.  0.  In  the  court  of  the  temple  grew  the  original  olive- 
tree,  created  by  Athena,  which  sprouted  again  in  one  night 
after  its  destraction  by  the  Persians ;  and  in  buildings  con- 
nected with  this  court  dwelt  the  priestess  ol  Athena  and 
her  attendant  maidens  called  arrhephores. 


Erechthites 

ErecMhites  (er-ek-thi'tez),  n.  [NL.,  orig.  er- 
roneously Erechtites  (Raflnesque),  appar.  <  Q-r. 
epexS'Tijc  (Dioscorides),  a  name  for  Seneeio  or 
groundsel,  <  ipexBeiv,  rend^  break.]  A  small 
genus  of  seneoioid  composite  plants,  found  in 
America,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  The  only 
species  in  the  United  States  is  the  flreweed,  E.  hieraci- 
fdia,  a  coarse  annual  with  numerous  heads  of  whitish 
flowers  and  abundant  soft  white  pappus.  It  is  especially 
frequent  where  recent  clearings  have  been  burned  over. 
erect  (f-rekf),  v.  [<  L.  ereciMS,  pp.  of  erigere 
(>  It.  erigere,  ergere  =  Pg.  Sp.  Pr.  erigir  =  P. 
Mger),  set  up,  <  e,  out,  up,  +  regere,  make 
straight,  rule:  see  regent.  Of.  arrect,  correct, 
direct,  etc.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  raise  and  set  in  an 
upright  or  perpendicular  position  f  setup;  raise 
up:  as,  to  erect  a  telegraph-pole  or  a  flagstaff. 
There  is  a  little  Chappell  made  conduitwise,  wherein  is 
erected  the  picture  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin  Mary. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  1. 11. 
Once  more 
Erect  the  standard  there  of  ancient  Night. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  986. 

There  came  out  from  the  niche  a  low  laugh  that  erected 

the  hairs  upon  my  head.  Poe,  Tales,  I.  362. 

2.  To  raise,  as  a  building;  build;  construct: 
as,  to  erect  a  house  or  a  temple ;  to  erect  a  fort. 

Inscriptions  round  the  bases  of  the  pillars  inform  us 
that  the  hall  was  erected  by  Darius  and  Xerxes,  but  re- 
paired or  restored  by  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  who  added  the 
inscriptions.  J.  Fergusson,  Hist.  Arch.,  I.  200. 

3.  To  set  up  or  establish ;  found ;  form ;  frame : 
as,  to  erecJa  kingdom  or  commonwealth ;  to  erec* 
a,  new  system  or  theory. 

There  has  been  more  religious  wholesome  laws 

In  the  half-circle  of  a  year  erected 

For  common  good  than  memory  e'er  knew  of. 

Middleton,  Chaste  Maid,  ii.  1. 

He  had  drawn  above  twenty  persons  to  his  opinion,  and 

they  were  intended  to  erect  a  plantation  about  the  Narra- 

gansett  Bay.  Winthrap,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  209. 

They  procured  a  royal  patent  for  erecting  an  academy 

of  projectors  in  Lagado.     Swift,  Gulliver's  Travels,  iii.  4. 

4.  To  raise  from  a  lower  level  or  condition  to  a 
higher;  elevate;  exalt;  lift  up. 

This  King  [Henry  II.]  founded  the  Church  of  Bristol, 
which  K.  Henry  the  Eighth  afterward  erected  into  a  Cathe- 
di'al.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  58. 

I  am  far  from  pretending  to  infallibility ;  that  would  be 
to  erect  myself  into  an  apostle. 

Locke,  On  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul. 

When  it  [Palestine]  was  in  possession  of  the  Israelites, 
it  was  erected  into  a  kingdom  under  Saul. 

Fococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  1. 

They  tried  to  erect  themselves  into  a  community  where 
all  should  be  equally  free.  Qoldsmith,  Vicar,  xix. 

5t.  To  animate ;  encourage. 

Erect  your  princely  countenances  and  spirits. 

Fletcher  (and  others).  Bloody  Brother,  iii.  1. 
Variety  (as  both  Musick  and  Hhetorick  teaches  us)  erects 
and  rouses  an  Auditory,  like  the  maisterfuU  running  over 
many  Cords  and  divisions. 

Milton,  On  Def.  of  Humb.  Hemonst. 

'6t.  To  advance  or  set  forth ;  propound. 

Malebranclie  erects  this  proposition.  Locke. 

7.  To  draw,  as  a  figure,  upon  a  base ;  construct, 
as  a  figure :  as,  to  erect  a  horoscope ;  to  erect  a 
circle  on  a  given  line  as  a  semidiameter;  to 
erect  a  perpendicular  to  a  line  from  a  given 
point  in  the  line. 

To  erect  a  figure  of  the  heavens  at  birth.  This  is  merely 
to  draw  a  map  of  the  heavens  as  they  may  appear  at  the 
moment  a  child  was  bom. 

Zadkiel,  Oram,  of  Astrology,  p.  375. 
Erecting  glass.  Same  as  erector,  1  (i).— Erecting  prism. 
See  prom.  =Syn.  1.  Upraise,  uprear.— 2  and  3.  Construct, 
bnUd,  institute,  establish,  plant. — 1  and  4.  Elevate.  See 
raise. 

II.  intrans.  To  take  an  upright  position; 
rise. 

The  trifoile,  against  raine,  swelleth  in  the  stalk,  and  so 
standeth  more  upright ;  for  by  wet,  stalkes  doe  erect,  and 
leaves  bow  downe.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  827. 

erect  (e-rekt'),  a.  [<  ME.  erect  (=  Pg.  erecto  = 
It.  ereito,  erto:  see  alert),  <  L.  erectm,  pp.,  up- 
right, set  up:  see  the  verb.]  1.  Having  an 
upright  posture ;  standing;  directed  upward; 
raised;  uplifted. 

His  piercing  eyes,  erect,  appear  to  view 
Superior  worlds,  and  look  all  nature  through. 

Pope. 
Among  the  Greek  colonies  and  churches  of  Asia,  Phila- 
delphia is  still  erect — a  column  in  a  scene  of  ruins. 

Gibbon. 
Tall  and  erect  the  maiden  stands, 

Like  some  young  priestess  of  the  wood. 

Whittier,  Mogg  Megone. 
The  head  is  drooped  as  an  accompaniment  of  shame ;  it 
is  held  erect  and  firm  when  defiance  is  expressed. 

F.  Warner,  Physical  Expression,  p.  40. 

Specifically— (a)  In  Iter.,  set  vertically  in  some  unusu- 
al way :  thns,  a  boar's  bead  charged  with  the  muzzle  or 
s&out  uppermost^  pointing  to  the  top  of  the  field,  is  said 
v>  be  erect,   (i)  In  iot.,  vertical  throughout ;  not  spread- 
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ing  or  declined;  upright:  as,  an  crecf  stem ;  an  ereci  leaf  or 
ovvLle.  (c)  In  entom.,  upright:  applied  to  hairs,  spines, 
etc.,  when  they  are  nearly  but  not  quite  at  right  angles 
to  the  surface  or  margin  on  which  they  are  situated.  In 
this  sense  distinguished  from  perpendicular  or  vertical. 
Hence  — 2.  Upright  and  firm;  bold.—  3.  In- 
tent; alert. 

That  vigilant  and  erect  attention  of  mind,  wliich  in 
prayer  is  very  necessary,  is  wasted  and  dulled. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity. 
AH  this  they  read  with  saucer  eyes,  and  erect  and  primi- 
tive curiosity.  Thoreau,  Walden,  p.  115. 
Erect  decllner,  a  dial  which  stands  erect,  but  does  not 
face  any  cardinal  point.— Erect  dial.  See  dmi.- Erect 
direct,  in  the  position,  as  a  dial,  of  vertically  facing  a 
oardmal  point.— Erect  stem,  in  bot.,  an  upright  stem ;  a 
stem  that  does  not  twine  or  require  a  support.— Erect 
vision,  the  seeing  things  right  side  up —that  is,  the  prop- 
er association  between  local  signs  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  retina  and  the  different  parts  of  the  body.— Erect 
wings,  those  wings  which  in  repose  arS  held  upright  over 
the  body  as  in  most  butterflies. 
erectable  (e-rek'ta-bl),  a.  [<  erect  +  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  erected;  erectUe. 

These  erectable  feathers,  that  form  the  auricles  [of  the 
short-eared  owl)  when  alive,  are  scarcely  longer  than  the 
rest,  and  are  always  depressed  in  a  dead  bird. 

MontagUj  Ornith.  Diet. 
erectedt  (e-rek'ted),  j>.  a.    Mentally  or  morally 
elevated;  magnanimous;  generous;  noble;  as- 
piring. 

Having  found  in  him  a  mind  of  most  extfillent  composi- 
tion, a  piercing  wit,  quite  void  of  ostentation,  high  erected 
thoughts  seated  in  a  heart  of  courtesy. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  i. 
Glory,  the  reward 
That  sole  excites  to  high  attempts,  the  fiame 
Of  most  erected  spirits.  Milton,  P.  U.,  iii.  27. 

erecter  (e-rek't6r),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
erects ;  specifically,  one  who  raises  or  builds. 

Erecti  (e-rek'ti),  n.  pi.  [ISfL.,  pi.  of  L.  erectus, 
pj).  of  erigere,  erect.]  A  group  of  mammals  con- 
taining man  alone:  same  as  Bimana,  Arclien- 
cephala,  Archontia,  Anthropidce,  Mominidts.  See 
these  words.    Illiger,  1811. 

erectile  (e-rek'tU),  a.  [=  P.  &r^cUle  ;  as  erect 
+ -ii!e.]  Capable  of  erection;  susceptible  of 
being  erected,  as  tissue.— Erectile  tissue,  very  vas- 
cular connective  tissue,  which  when  distended  with  blood 
causes  the  part  to  become  turgid  and  more  or  less  rigid. 
The  substance  of  the  cavernous  and  spongy  bodies  of  the 
penis,  the  parts  composing  and  surrounding  the  clitoris, 
the  mammary  nipples,  and  to  some  extent  the  lips,  are 
examples  of  this  tissue. 

erectilit3f;  (e-rek-til'i-ti),  n.  [<  erectile  +  -i^.] 
The  quality  of  being  erectile  or  capable  of  erec- 
tion. 

erection  (f-rek'shon),  -n.  [=  P.  Erection  =  Sp. 
ereccion  ='  Pg.  ere'cg&o  =  It,  erezione,  <  li.  erec- 
tio(n-),  <  erectus,  pp.  of  erigere,  set  up,  erect: 
see  erecf]  1.  The  act  of  erecting,  or  setting 
upright ;  a  raising  or  lifting  up ;  a  stiffening  or 
bristling  up:  as,  the  erection  of  a  flagstaff  or  of 
a  building ;  the  erection  of  drooping  leaves  or 
of  a  crest  of  feathers. 

He  was  chosen  by  all  the  congregation  testifying  their 
consent  by  erection  of  hands. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  1. 136. 

2.  The  state  of  being  erect. 

And  so  indeed  of  any  we  yet  know  man  onely  is  erect. 
...  As  for  the  end  of  this  erection,  to  look  up  toward 
heaven,  though  confirmed  by  several  testimonies,  and  the 
Greek  etymologie  of  man,  it  is  not  so  readily  to  be  ad- 
mitted. Sir  T.  Brovnie,  Vulg.  Err.,  iv.  1. 

3.  The  act  of  building  or  constructing:  as,  the 
erection  of  a  church. 

I  employed  a  whole  day  in  walking  about  this  great  city, 
to  find  out  proper  places  for  the  erection  of  hospitals. 

Addison,  A  Friend  of  Mankind. 

4.  That  which  is  erected,  especially  a  building 
or  structure  of  any  kind :  as,  there  are  many  an- 
cient erections  of  unknown  use. —  5.  The  act  of 
establishing  or  founding ;  establishment ;  set- 
tlement ;  formation ;  institution :  as,  the  erec- 
tion of  a  commonwealth ;  the  erection  of  a  bish- 
opric or  of  an  earldom. 

It  must  needs  have  a  peculiar  infiuence  upon  the  erec- 
tion, continuance,  and  dissolution  of  every  society. 

South,  Sermons. 

6.  The  act  of  raising  from  a  lower  position  or 
condition  to  a  higher;  elevation:  as,  the  erec- 
tion of  a  church  into  a  cathedral. 

The  history  of  the  various  and  strange  vicissitudes  they 
[the  Jews]  underwent,  from  their  first  erection  into  a  peo- 
ple down  to  their  final  excision. 

Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  I.  vii. 

7t.  Elevation  or  exaltation  of  sentiments. 
Ah !  but  what  misery  is  it  to  know  this? 
Or,  knowing  it,  to  want  the  mind's  erection 
In  such  extremes? 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  ii.  1. 

8t.  The  act  of  rousing;  excitation. 

When  a  man  would  listen  suddenly  he  starteth  ;  for  the 
starting  is  an  erection  of  the  spirits  to  attend.         Bacon. 
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9.  In  physiol.,  turgidity  and  rigidity  of  a  part 
into  which  erectile  tissue  enters :  specifically 
said  chiefly  of  the  penis  and  clitoris. 

erective  (e-rek'tiv),  a.  [<  erect  -^■  -ive.}  Set- 
ting upright;  raising. 

erectly  (f-rekt'li),  adv.  In  an  erect  posture ; 
upright. 

For  birds,  they  generally  carry  their  heads  erectly  like 
man.  Sir  T.  £ro«me,  Vulg.  Err.,  iv.  1. 

erectness  (e-rekt'nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
erect;  uprightness  of  posture  or  form. 

If  we  take  erectness  strictly,  and  so  as  Galen  hath  de- 
fined it,  .  .  .  they  onely,  saith  he,  have  an  erect  figure, 
whose  spine  and  thigh  bone  are  carried  in  right  lines. 

SirT.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iv.  1. 

erectopatent  (e-rek-to-pa'tent),  a.  [<  L.  erec- 
tus,  erect,  +  pdten(t-)s,  spreading:  see  patent.} 

1.  In  iot.,  having  a  position  intermediate  be- 
tween erect  and  spreading. —  2.  Tn^entom.,  hav- 
ing, as  the  wings  of  an  insect  when  in  repose, 
the  anterior  pair  erect  or  nearly  so,  and  the 
posterior  pair  horizontal,  as  in  the  skipper-but- 
terflies. 

erector  (f-rek.'tgr),  n. ;  pi.  erectors  or  erectores 
(-torz,  e-r'ek-to'rez).  [<  NL.  erector,<  L.  erigere, 
pp.  erectm,  erect:  see  erect.}  1.  One  who  or 
that  which  raises  or  erects.  Specifically- (a)  in 
anat.,  a  muscle  which  erects  or  assists  in  the  erection  of 
a  part  or  an  organ,  as  the  penis  or  clitoris.  (6)  In  optics, 
an  attachment  to  a  compound  microscope,  inserted  in  the 
draw-tube,  wjiich  causes  a  second  inversion  of  the  image, 
so  that  the  object  viewed  is  seen  in  an  erect  or  normal 
position.    Also  called  erecting  glass. 

2.  One  who  builds,  establishes,  or  founds. 
The  three  first  Monarchies  of  the  world ;  whereof  the 

founders  and  tile  erectors  thought  that  they  could  never 
have  ended.  Baleigh  (Arber's  Eng.  Garner,  I.  664). 

A  teacher  of  learning,  and  erector  of  schools. 

Waterhouse,  Apolpgy,  p.  21. 
Erector  spinss,  the  longest  muscle  of  the  back.  It  assists 
in  maintaming  the  erect  posture.  It  has  several  subdi- 
visions, the  principal  of  which  are  the  longissimus  dorsi 
and  t!ie  sacrolumbalis,  or  iliocostalis.  Also  called  spini- 
rector. 
erelong  (ar'16ng'),  prep.  phr.  as  adv.  [<  erei  -I- 
long;  not  prop,  a  compound,  but  a  prep.phrase. ] 
Before  the  lapse  of  a  long  time;  before  long; 
soon. 

Mounted  upon  his  [a  horse's]  backe,  and  soe  following 
the  stagge,  erelonge  slewe  him.   Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 
The  world  erelong  a  world  of  tears  must  weep. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  xi.  627. 
[Commonly,  and  preferably,  written  as  two  words,  ere 
long.'] 
eremacansis  (er''''e-ma-ka'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
ypefia,  slowly,  gently,  quietly,  -H  Kavaig,  a  burn- 
ing, <  miew,  burn:  see  caustic.}  In  chem.,  a  slow 
combustion  or  oxidation;  the^aot  of  gradual 
combination  of  the  combustible  elements  of 
a  body  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  as  in  the 
slow  decay  of  wood,  in  the  formation  of  acetic 
acid  from  alcohol,  or  of  niter  by  the  decompo- 
sition of  animal  matter,  and  in  numerous  other 
processes :  a  term  introduced  by  Liebig. 

Slow  combustion,  such  as  that  of  erermtcaiisis  or  decay, 
may  cause  light,  as  in  the  luminosity  of  decaying  wood. 
A.  Daniell,  Prin.  of  Physics,  p.  468. 

eremic  (e-re'mik),  a.  [<  Gr.  ip^fiog,  desert,  epj;- 
fiia,  a  desert  (see  eremite),  +  -ic.}  Inhabiting 
deserts;  living  in  dry,  sandy  places:  chiefly 
used  in  zoology. 

eremitaget  (er'e-mi-taj),  n.  [<  eremite  +  -age. 
Cf.  hermitage.}  '  Hermitage. 

A  leaden  box  .  .  .  found  in  the  ruins  of  an  old  eremitage, 
as  it  was  a  repairing.    Shelton,  tr.  of  Don  Quixote,  p.  136. 

eremitalt  (er'f-mi-tal),  a.  [<  eremite  +  -al.} 
Eremitic. 

Not  that  a  conventual,  and  still  less  an  eremital,  way  of 
life  would  have  been  more  rational. 

Southey,  The  Doctor,  Ixviii. 

eremite  (er'f-mit),  «.  and  a.  [Formerly  also 
eremit;  =  D.  eremiet,  heremiet  =  G,  Dan.  Sw. 
eremit  =  P.  ermite,  hermite  (whence  the  older 
B.  forms  ermit,  hermit,  now  only  hermit)  =  Pr. 
ermita  =  It.  eremita  (cf.  Pr.  hermitan  =  Sp. 
ermitafio  =  Pg.  ermitao,  <  ML.  eremitanus),  < 
LL.  eremita,  <  Gr.  epji/i'iTijg,  a  hermit,  prop,  adj., 
of  the  desert,  <  ifyrjiiia,  a  solitude,  desert,  wil- 
derness, <  ipTjpioQ,  desolate,  lonely,  solitary,  des- 
ert ;  prob.  akin  to  fjpt^a,  stilly,  quietly,  gently, 
slowly,  Lith.  ramu,  quiet,  tranqml,  Goth,  rimis, 
n.,  quiet,  Skt.  -v/  ram,  rest,  find  pleasure  in: 
see  hermit,  a  doublet  of  eremite.}  1.  n.  1.  One 
who  lives  in  a  wilderness  or  in  retirement;  a 
hermit. 

Thou  seem'st  beneath  thy  huge,  high  leaf  of  green. 
An  Eremite  beneath  his  mountain's  brow. 

G.  Croly,  Lily  of  the  Valley. 

Specifically — 2.  In  church  hist.,  in  the  earlier 
period,  a  Christian  who,  to  escape  persecution, 
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fled  to  a  solitary  place,  and  there  led  a  life  of 
contemplation  and  asceticism.  Later  the  name  was 
applied  to  a  religious  order  whose  members  lived  isolated 
from  one  another :  as,  the  Eremites  of  St.  Augustine. 

The  king  of  Portugall  caused  a  Church  to  be  made  there, 
.  .  .  where  there  are  onely  resident  Eremits,  and  all  other 
are  forbidden  to  inhabite  there. 

Hakluyfs  Voyages,  II.  280. 

No  wild  Saint  Dominies  and  Thebaid  Eremites,  there 
had  been  no  melodious  Dante.  Carlyle. 

=Sjm.  See  anchoret. 

11.  a.  Eremitic. 
eremitic,  eremitical  (er-f-mit'ik,  -i-kal),  a.  [= 
F.  6remitique  =  Pg.  It.  eremitico,  <  ML.  eremiti- 
CMS,  <  eremjto,  an  eremite :  see  eremite.']  Eelat- 
ing  or  pertaining  to,  having  the  character  of, 
or  like  an  eremite  or  hermit ;  living  in  solitude 
or  in  seclusion  from  the  world. 

The  austere  and  eremitical  harbinger  of  Christ. 

Bp.  Rail,  Contemplations,  iv. 

Persons  of  heroical  and  eminent  graces  and  operations, 

...  of  prodigious  abstinencies,  of  eremitical  retirements. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  I.  46. 

The  eremitic  instinct  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Thebais,  as 
many  a  New  England  village  can  testify. 

Lowell,  Fireside  Travels,  p.  73. 

eremitish  (er'e-mi-tish),  a.  [<  eremite  +  -isfel.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  or  resemhUng  a  hermit; 
eremitic. 

I  account  Christian  good  fellowship  better  than  an  ere- 
mitish and  melancholike  solitariness. 

Bp.  Hall,  Meditations  and  Vows. 

A  priest,  old,  bearded,  wrinkled,  cowled  —  never  being 

nlore  perfectly  eremitish.       L.  Wallace,  Ben-Hur,  p.  213. 

eremitism  (er'f-nu-tizm),  n.  [<  eremite  +  -ism.'\ 
The  state  or  condition  of  a  hermit;  voluntary 
seclusion  from  social  life. 

eremobryoid  (e-re-mo-bri'oid),  a.  [<  Gr.  epy- 
lioQ,  desolate,  solitary  (see  eremite),  +  Ppiiov,  a 
kind  of  seaweed,  +  -0j(j.]  In  ferns,  having  the 
fronds  produced  at  intervals  (nodes)  along  the 
sides  of  the  rootstook,  not  at  the  end,  and  hav- 
ing the  stipes  articulated  with  the  rootstalk, 
becoming  detached  when  old,  leaving  protuber- 
ances with  a  concave  surface.  This  is  the  case 
in  the  tribe  represented  by  Polypodium.     See 


Eremomela  (er-e-mom'e-ia),  n.  [NL.,  <  Or. 
kpfjuog,  solitary,  +  fdh)(,  a  song.]  The  typical 
genus  of  Afnoan  warblers  of  the  subfamily 
EremomelincB.     C.  J.  Sundevall,  1850. 

Eremomelinse  (er-e-mom-e-li'ne),  n.pl.  [NL., 
<  Eremomela  +  4ncB.1  A  group  of  warbler-like 
African  birds,  of  some  50  species,  of  doubtful 
relationships,  commonly  referred  to  the  2Tw»e?j- 
idm. 

EremopMla  (er-e-mof 'i-la),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ipij- 
^f,  soUtary,  +  0(/lof,  loving.]  1.  Inicfttfe.,  a  ge- 
nus of  fishes.  In  this  sense  commonly  written 
Eremophihis.  Humboldt,  1805. — 3.  In  ornith.,  a 
notable  genus  of  larks,  of  the  f amUy  Alaudidw, 


Homed  Lark,  or  Shore-lark  [Erefnophila  alpestris). 

containingthe  horned  larks  or  shore-larks,  char- 
acterized by  the  plumicorn  on  each  side  of  the 
head.  There  are  several  species  or  varieties,  inhabiting 
the  northern  hemisphere,  of  which  the  best-known  is  E. 
alpestris,  common  to  Europe  and  North  America.  Also 
called  Phileremos  and  Otocorys.  Bote,  1828. 
3.  In  entom.,  a  genus  of  orthopterous  insects. 
Burmeister,  1838. 
Eremopteris  (er-f-mop'te-ris),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
sprjiwf,  solitary,  -f-  Trrepig, 
a  fern.]  A  genus  of  fos- 
sil ferns,  separated  from 
Sphenopteris  by  Schimper 
in  1869,  by  whom  it  is 
said  to  have  no  analogy 
with  any  living  fern.  The 
upper  part  of  the  fronds  is  di- 
chotomous.  It  is  found  in  the 
coal-measures  of  Great  Britain, 
and  all  through  the  Appala- 
chian coal-field  in  the  United 
States. 

erenachf,  n.  [Also  written  herenacli,  repr.  Ir. 
airchinneach,  "a  vicar,  an  erenach,  or  lay  super- 
intendent of  church  lands"  (Donovan),  the  same 
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as  airchindeach  {aircliindecli,  archennach,  etc.), 
"a  superior,  prior  of  a  convent,  proviacial  of  a 
religious  order"  (O'EeUly),  these  being  other 
forms  of  airchidechoin,  airchideochain,  an  arch- 
deacon, <  LL.  archidiaconus :  see  arehdeacon.'i 
In  the  Irish  Ch. ,  pre  viou  s  to  the  twelfth  century, 
the  name  of  an  ecclesiastic  having  duties  akin 
to  those  of  an  archdeacon.  , 

erenow  (ar'nou')j  prep.  phr.  as  adv.    [<  er«l  + 
now.}    Before  this  time.     [Now  written  as  two 
words.] 
My  father  has  repented  him  e^-eriow.  Dryden. 

ereptt  (e-repf);  «■  Snatched  away.  Bailey, 
1727. 

?reptation+  (e-rep-ta'shon),  n.  [<  L.  as  if  *erep- 
tatio{n-),  <  *ereptare,  assumed  freq.  of  erepere, 
creep  out,  <e,  out,  +  repere,  creep:  see  reptile.] 
A  creeping  forth.    Bailey,  1727. 

ereptiont  (f-rep'shon),  ».  [<  L.  erq>tio(n-),  < 
ereptus,  pp.' of  eripere,  snatch  away,  <  e,  away, 
-f-  rapere,  snatch,  seize.  Cf.  correpUon.']  A 
taking  or  snatching  away  by  force.  M.  Phil- 
lips, 1706. 

erert,  ereret,  »•    Middle  English  forms  of  earer. 

Eresidee  (e-res'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Eresus  .+ 
-idee.]  -A.  family  of  saltigrade  or  leaping  spi- 
ders, typified  by  the  genus  Eresus,  having  the 
cephalothorax  much  elevated  and  convex  in 
front,  the  two  posterior  eyes  much  further  apart 
than  the  next  pair,  and  the  tarsi  furnished  with 
2  or  3  claws.    Also  Eresoidce  and  Eresides. 

Eresinae  (er-e-si'ne),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Eresus  + 
-inoB.']  One  of  two  subfamilies  of  Eresidce,  hav- 
ing an  inframammillary  organ  and  calamis- 
trum  (wanting  in  Falpimanince).  It  is  composed 
of  the  genera  Eresus  and  Doreeus. 

Eresus  (er'e-sus),  n.  [NL.]  The  typical  ge- 
nus of  spiders  of  the  family  Eresidce,  contain- 
ing a  few  species,  such  as  E.  lineatus  and  E. 
oinnaiarinus.     Walclcenaer,  1805. 

erethic  (e-reth'ik),  a.     [Irreg.  <  Gr.  epideiv,  ex- 
cite: see  erethism.]  Excitable;  restless.  [Kare.] 
My  mental  make-up  is  inherited  mostly  from  the  pater- 
nal side,  and  is  erethic  in  quality. 

Amer.  Jour.  Psychol.,  I.  375. 

erethism  (er'e-thizm),  n.  [<  Gr.  ipEdia/nSg,  irri- 
tation, <  epedi^Etv,  equiv.  to  cpiduv,  rouse  to 
anger,  excite,  irritate.]  Inphysiol.,  excitement 
or  stimulation  of  any  organ  or  tissue,  specifi- 
cally of  the  organs  of  generation :  as,  the  sexual 
erethism — Mercurial  eretUsm,  an  irritated  state  of 
the  system  produced  by  the  poisonous  action  of  mercury, 
accompanied  by  depression  of  strength,  irregular  action  of 
the  heart,  etc.  , 

erethismic  (er-e-thiz'mik),  a.     [<  erethism  + 

-jc]   Pertainingto  erethism EretMsmlc  shock, 

a  shock  in  which  symptoms  of  excitement  are  combined 
with  those  of  prostration. 

erethistic  (er-e-this'tik),  a.  [<  Gr.  tpedianKdc, 
<  EpeBlt^uv,  excite :  see  erethism.]  Relating  to 
erethism. 

erethitic  (er-e-thit'ik),  a.  [Irreg.  <  ereth-ism 
+  -itAc.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of 
erethism;  characterized  by  erethism ;  excited; 
restless. 

Erethizon  (er-e-thi'zon),  n.  [NL.  (F.  Cuvier, 
1822),  <  Gr.  epeBlZav,  ppr.  of  tpeBi^siv,  excite,  ir- 
ritate :  see  erethism,.]  A  genus  of  porcupines, 
of  the  family  Hystrioidw,  having  a  stout  form, 
short  spraes  overlaid  by  hair,  a  short,  thick, 
blunt,  and  flattened  tail,  non-prehensile,  the 
toes  four  in  front  and  five  behind,  all  armed 
with  strong  curved  claws,  and  the  habits  ar- 
boreal and  terrestrial.  There  are  two  living  species, 
E.  dorsatus,  the  urson  or  Canada  porcupine,  of  eastern 
North  America,  and  E.  epixanthus,  ttie  yellow-haired  por- 
cupine, of  western  North  America.  A  fossil  form  is  de- 
scribed as  E.  cloacinus.  Echinoprocta  is  a  synonym.  See 
cut  under  porcupine. 

Eretmochelys  (er-et-mok'e-lis),  n.  [<  Gr.  kper- 
fi&v,  an  oar  (<  epiaaeiv,  row),  +  x^'^'^Qi  tortoise.] 


lirgaces 

Eretmosauria  (e-ret-mo-sa'ri-a),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
<  Eretmosaurus  +  -io.]  A  group  of  reptiles, 
taking  name  from  the  genus  Eretmosaurus. 
Also  Eretmosawrce. 

Eretmosaurus  (e-ret-mo-s&'rus),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  iperiidg,  an  oar,  +  aavpog,  a  lizard.]  A  ge- 
nus of  reptiles.     Seeley,  1874. 

Eretrian  (e-re'tri-an),  a.  [<  L.  Eretria,  Gr. 
'Epirpta,  Eretria  (see  def.),  +  -an.]  Pertaining 
to  Eretria,  an  ancient  city  in  the  island  of  Eu- 
boea,  Greece — Eretrian  school  of  philosophy,  the 
Eliac  or  Elean  school :  so  called  from  the  fact  that  it  re- 
moved to  Eretria. 

Ereunetes  (er-g-ne'tez),  n.  fNL.  (Illiger, 
1811),  <  Gr.  kpswtiT^!,  a  searcher,  <  epswav,  search 
after.]  A  genus  of  small  sandpipers,  of  the 
family  Scolopaddce,  having  the  general  charao- 


Erentepttris  artentisia- 
folia. 


HawkbiU  Turtle  {Eretmochetys  imbricata). 

A  genus  of  sea-turtles,  including  the  caret  or 
hawkbill,  E.  imbricata. 

Eretmopodest  (er-et-mop'o-dez),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
<  Gr.  kpETfidv,  an  oar,  -t-  nov(  (Trod-)  =  E.  foot.] 
A  division  of  schizognathous  swimming  birds, 
containing  the  grebes  and  finfeet,  or  the  fami- 
lies Podicipedidie  and  Heliornithidce. 


Setnipalmated  Sandpiper  (^Ereuneies  pitsiltus). 

ters  of  that  section  of  the  genus  Xringa  grouped 
under  the  genus  Aetodromas,  but  the  feet  semi- 
palmate.  The  type  species,  E.  pusillus,  is  one  of  the 
commonest  sandpipers  of  North  America,  well  known  as 
the  semipalm^ated  sandpiper  or  peep. 
erewhile(ar'hwil' ),«*'•  l<ere^  +  ivhile.]  Some 
time  ago;  a  little  while  before. 

1  am  as  fair  now  as  I  was  erewhile. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  iii.  2. 
O,  did  you  find  it  now?    You  said  you  bought  it  ere- 
while.  B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  v.  1. 

The  knife  that  was  leveU'd  erewhile  at  his  throat. 
Is  employ'd  now  in  ripping  the  lace  from  his  coat. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  II.  16. 

erewhile  (ar'hwil'),  a.  [<  erewhile,  adv.]  For- 
mer; recent. 

Disraeli  .  .  .  has  .  .  .  been  in  a  great  degree  all  things 
to  all  men,  complimenting  now  the  Home  Kulers  on  their 
good  taste  and  moderation,  now  some  erewhile  ant^onist 
on  the  conscientious  energy  of  his  career. 

Escott,  quoted  in  Higginson's  Eng.  Statesmen,  p.  49. 

erf  (erf),  n.  [ME.  erf,  erfe,  <  AS.  yrfe  =  OS.  erU 
=  D.  erf,  inheritance,  patrimony,  ground,  = 
OHG.  erbi,  arM,  G.  erbe  =  Dan.  arv  =  Sw.  drfo- 
(ande)  =  Goth,  arbi,  inheritance.]  It.  Inheri- 
tance; patrimony;  specifically,  stock;  cattle. 
Ilk  kinnes  erf  .  .  . 
"Was  mad  of  erthe. 

Genesis  and  Exodus,  1. 1S3. 
2.  [D.  erf.]  In  Cape  Colony,  some  parts  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  other  regions  originally 
settled  by  the  Dutch,  a  small  inherited  house- 
and-garden  lot  in  a  village  or  settlement. 
erf-kint,  ».  [ME.,  <  erf  +  Uni.].  Cattle. 
Al  erf-kin  hauen  he  ut-led. 

Genesis  and  Exodus,  1.  3177. 

erg  (6rg),  m.  [<  Gr.  epyov  =  E.  worJc,  q.  v.  Cf. 
energy.]  In  physics,  the  unit  of  work  in  the 
oentimeter-gram-second  system — that  is,  the 
amount  of  work  done  by  the  unit  of  force,  one 
dyne,  acting  through  the  unit  of  distance,  one 
centimeter.  One  foot-pound  is  approximately  equal  to 
1.366  X  10'  ergs,  and  one  horse-power  (English)  is  equal 
to  7.46  X  10»  ergs  per  second.    Also  ergon. 

We  request  that  the  word  ergon,  or  erg,  be  strictly  lim- 
ited to  the  C.  G.  S.  unit  of  work,  or  what  is,  for  purposes 
of  measurement,  equivalent  to  this,  the  C.  G.  S.  unit  of 
energy.         J.  D.  Everett,  Units  and  Phys.  Const.,  p.  167. 

ergasilan  (fer-gas'i-lan),  «.  One  of  the  Ergasir 
lidce. 

Ergasilidse  (6r-ga-sil'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL., < Erga^ 
silus  +  -idai.]  A  family  of  epizoic  siphonosto- 
matous  crustaceans.  Species  of  Ergasilus  are 
parasitic  upon  fishes;  others,  of  the  genus  Ni- 
cothoe,  upon  lobsters. 

Ergasilus  (6r-gas'i-lus),  n.  [NL.]  The  typical 
genus  of  the  family  ErgasiUdw.  Also  Ergasilms. 

ergatt,  v.     See  ergots. 

ergatat  (6r'ga-ta),  n.  [L.,  <  Gr.  ipyarrn,  a  sort 
of  capstan  or  windlass,  also  a  workman,  <  ipyo" 
=  E.  worlc.]  A  capstan ;  a  windlass ;  a  crane. 
E.  PhilUps,  1706. 

Ergates  (6r'ga-tez),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  kpyATtn,  » 
workman,  <  ipyov  =  E.  work.  ]  A  genus  of  longi- 
com  beetles,  of  the  group  Prionince.  it  is  a  very 
wide-spread  genus,  though  it  has  but  few  species,  being 
found  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  North  and  South  Amer- 
ica. E.  fdber  is  a  large  pitch-brown  European  species, 
from  IJ  to  2  inches  long,  the  larva  of  which  feeds  on  pine- 
wood.  E.  spiculatuus  is  the  only  form  known  to  be  fourai 
in  the  United  States. 


Ergatis 

ErgatiS  (6r'ga-tis),  n.  [NL.,  <  &r.  epyartg,  fern, 
ot  wa"?f,  worker.]  1.  A  genus  of  spiders,  of 
the  fanuly  Agalemdce,  having  several  European 
species.  BtocfeeaK,  1841. — 2.  A  genus  of  tineid 
moths,  of  the  subfamily  Gelechirue.  There  are 
6  species,  all  European,  as  E.  brizella.  Heine- 
maim,  1870. 

ergo  (Sr'go),  oonj.  [L.,  therefore.  Cf .  argaP.'] 
Therefore ;  used  technically  in  logic  to  intro- 
duce the  conclusion  of  a  complete  and  neces- 
sary syllogism. 

Here  an  Anabaptist  will  say,  "Ah,  Christ  refused  the 
office  ot  a  judge  -,  ergo,  there  ought  to  be  no  judges  nor 
magiatrates  among  christian  men." 

Latimer,  2d  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1560. 

He  that  loves  my  flesh  and  blood  is  my  friend ;  ergo,  he 
that  liisses  my  wife  is  my  Mend.     Shak. ,  All's  Well,  i.  3. 

ergometer  (6r-gom'e-t6r),  n.  [<  Gr.  Ipjav,  -work, 
+  iitrpov,  measure.]  An  instrument  for  mea- 
suring work;  a  dynamometer.  Watt's  indi- 
cator-diagram is  an  example  of  an  ergometer. 
Also  called  electro-ergometer. 

Work-measuring  dynamometers,  or  erg(ymeters,  as  the 
author  terms  them.  Nature,  XXX.  220. 

ergon  (fir'gon),  ».  [<  Gr.  spyov  =  E.  work.  See 
erg.]    Same  as  erg. 

ergoti  (6r'got),  n.  [<  F.  ergot,  also  argot,  a 
spur,  the  extremity  of  a  dead  branch,  in  bot. 
ergot;  origin  unknown.]  1.  In /arneri/,  a  stub, 
like  a  piece  of  soft  horn,  of  about  the  size  of 
a  chestnut,  situated  behind  and  below  the  pas- 
tern-joint, and  commonly  hidden  under  the  tuft 
of  the  fetlock. — 2.  A  morbid  growth  arising 
from  a  diseased  condition  of  the  ovary  of  vari- 
ous grasses,  caused  by  a  fungus  of  the  genus 
Claviceps.  The  growth  of  .the  fungus  begins  by  the 
formation  of  a  filamentous  myceliimi  upon  the  surface 
of  the  ovary,  which  it  destroys  and  displaces,  retaining 
approximately  Its  shape.  The  surface  of  this  tissue  is 
marlced  by  furrows.  At  this  stage  conidia  are  produced 
upon  the  tips  of  short  hyphse ;  and  in  this  form  it  was 
formerly  considered  a  distinct  species,  under  the  generic 
name  Sphaeelia  (which  has  become  a  common  name  co- 
■  ordinate  with  aclerotivm).  When  the  formation  of  coni- 
dia is  at  its  height,  a  thick  belt  of  more  compact  hyphse  is 
formed  at  the  base  of  the  mass.  This  assumes  a  dark-violet 
color,  and  continues  to  grow,  pushing  upward  the  spha- 
eelia, which  is  torn  from  its  attachments,  and  soon  falls  off. 
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tack  of  the  fungus  Claviceps  purpurea.  See 
ergof^. 

ergotic  (6r-got'ik),  a.  [<  ergot^  +  -ic]  Per- 
taining to  or  derived  from  ergot Ergotic  add, 

a  volatile  acid  said  to  exist  in  ergot. 

ergotina  (6r-go-ti'na),  n.  [NL.]  Same  as  ergo- 
tine. 

ergotina  (6r'got-in),  n.  [=  F.  ergotine;  <  ergot^ 
+  -«»e2.]  1.  !A.n  amorphous  alkaloid  of  ergot. 
—  2.  An  aqueous  extract  of  ergot,  purified  of 
albumen  and  gum,  and  evaporated  to  a  soft  ex- 
tract: specifically  called  Bonjean's  ergotine. — 
3.  An  extract  of  ergot  soluble  in  alcohol  but 
insoluble  in  water  or  ether. 

ergotinine  (er-got'i-nin),  n.  [<  ergotine  +  4ne^.'\ 
A  erystallizable  alkaloid  from  ergot :  suspect- 
ed, however,  of  being  a  mixture. 

ergotism!  (6r'got-izm),».  [<  F.  ergoUsme,  <  er- 
got, ergot:  see  ergot^  and ■4,sm.'i  1.  The  spur 
of  rye;  ergot.— 2.  The  morbid  state  induced 
by  the  excessive  ingestion  of  ergot,  as  from  the 
use  of  spurred  or  ergoted  rye  as  food.  Spas- 
modic and  gangrenous  forms  are  distinguished. 

ergotism^t  (er'got-izm),  n.  [<  P.  ergotisme,  < 
ergoter,  cavil,  quibble:  see  ergo.'\  A  logical 
inference ;  a  conclusion. 

states  are  not  governed  by  ergotiffrm. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ.  Mor.,  ii.  4. 

ergotized  (6r'got-izd),  a.  [<  ergot  +  -ize  + 
-ed^.l  Changed'  to  ergot ;  infested  with  the  fun- 
gus {Clamceps)  which  produces  ergot:  as,  ergo- 


erigant 


I.  Cross-section  of  the  ovary  (sphaeelia),  in  the  early  stage  of  the 
fungus,  showing  the  mycelium  {a  a  a),  conidiophores  {eb),  and  coni- 
dia (ct).  2.  Ergot  on  its  supporting  grass.  3.  Fully  developed  ei^ot 
(«),  bearing  the  furrowed  remains  of  the  ovary  [b).  4.  Ergot  which 
has  ilroduced  7  stromata.  5.  Longitudinal  medial  section  of  a  stroma, 
showing  the  numerous  penthecia  just  beneath  the  surface.  6.  Longi- 
tudinalmedial  section  of  a  perithecium,  showing  the  slender  asci  aris- 
ing from  the  base.  7.  An  isolated  ascus  from  which  the  filiform  spores 
are  escaping.  (Figs,  a,  3,  and  4  somewhat  reduced :  5,  magnihed ; 
1. 6,  and  7,  highly  magnified.) 

The  resulting  structure  is  the  sclerotium  or  ergot.  It  is  a 
horn-like  mass,  often  one  inch  in  length.  It  lies  dormant 
till  fall  or  usually  till  the  following  spring,  when  branches 
arise  in  a  tuft.  Each  becomes  a  stroma,  consisting  of  a 
stalk  and  a  small  head.  In  the  head  are  formed  a  num- 
ber of  flask-shaped  perithecia,  each  containing  many  asci, 
of  which  each  in  turn  incloses  several  filiform  spores.  The 
ergot  of  rye  is  caused  by  Claviceps  purpurea.  Ergot  is  said 
to  cause  a  sort  of  gangrene  in  cattle,  especially  in  the  feet. 
It  is  used  in  medicine  to  cause  contraction  of  the  uterus 
and  of  the  arterioles  and  as  an  abortifacient,  and  also  in 
certain  morbid  states  of  the  cerebrospinal  axis,  where  its 
effect  may  or  may  not  be  due  entirely  to  its  action  on  the 
vessels.  Also  called  spurred  rye. 
8.  In  anat.,  the  calcar,  spur,  or  hippocampus 
minor  of  the  brain.  [Bare.] 
ergot^t  (er'gqt),  v.  [Also  ergat;  <  P.  ergoter  (= 
Sp.  ergotearj,  cavil,. quibble,  <  ergo,  <  L.  ergo, 
therefore.]    I.  trans.  To  infer ;  arrive  at. 

little  doth  it  concern  us  what  the  schoolmen  ergat  in 
their  schools.  Hewyt,  Sermons,  p.  178. 

II.  intrans.  To  draw  conclusions, 
ergoted  (6r'got-ed),   a.     [<   ergot^   +  -ed^.'\ 

Diseased,  as  rye  and  other  grasses,  by  the  at- 


erg-ten  (erg'ten),  n.  A  unit  of  work,  based  on 
the  c.  g.  s.  system  of  units,  equal  to  10'"  (10,- 
000,000,000)  ergs,  or  about  737  foot-pounds. 

One  horse-power  is  about  three-quarters  of  an  erg-ten  per 
second.  More  nearly,  it  is  7.46  erg-nines  per  second;  and 
one  force-de-eheval  is  7.36  erg-nines  per  second. 

J.  D.  Everett,  Units  and  Phys.  Const.,  p.  168. 

eri,  eria,  n.  [Native  name,  Assam.]  The  name 
given  in  Assam  to  one  of  the  wild  silkworms, 
which  feeds  on  the  castor-oil  bean,  and  is  more 
frequently  domesticated  than  the  other  native 
varieties,  it  was  described  by  Boisduval  as  Attaeus  ri- 
cini,  and  is  now  referred  to  the  genus  Philosamia.  It  is  a 
very  near  relative  of  the  ailantus-silkworm,  Bomhyx  Cyn- 
thia. The  worms  are  reared  in  houses,  and  the  silk  ob- 
tained is  worth  from  12  annas  to  1  rupee  per  seer  of  sicca 
weight. 

eriacht,  n.     Same  as  eric. 

Erian  (e'ri-an),  a.  [<  Erie  +  -an.]  Eelating  to 
Lake  Erie  or  its  shores. 

The  term  Brian  is  used  as  synonymous  with  Devonian, 
and  probably  should  be  preferred  to  it,  as  pointing  to  the 
best  development  of  this  formation  known,  which  is  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Erie.    Princeton  Rev.,  March,  1879,  p.  280. 

On  the  islands  and  coasts  of  this  sea  was  introduced  the 
Brian  flora.  Sir  William  Dawson,  Pop.  Sci.  Mo. 

ErianthllS  (er-i-an'thus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ipiov, 
wool,  -I-  auBog,  flower :  so  called  from  the  dense- 
ly villous  pedicels  of  the  flowers.]  A  genus  of 
coarse  grasses,  chiefly  American.  B.  Ravmnce, 
of  the  Mediterranean  region,  grows  to  a  height  of  8  or  10 
feet,  with  large  handsome  plumes,  and  is  cultivated  for 
ornament  and  winter  decoration. 
eric,  erick  (er'ik),  «.  [Formerly  also  eriach,  < 
Ir.  emc]  A  pecuniary  fine  formerly  paid  in 
Ireland  by  one  guilty  of  murder  to  the  family 
of  the  murdered  person. 

The  malefactor  shall  give  unto  them  [the  friends],  or  to 
the  child  or  wife  of  him  that  is  slain,  a  recompence,  which 
they  call  an  eriach.  Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 

According  to  this  [the  Brehon]  Code,  murder  was  not 
punishable  by  death,  but  only  by  fine  levied  on  the  rela- 
tives of  the  murderer,  and  called  an  Brick.  Hence  blood- 
shed was  frequent;  and  no  Irishman's  life  was  safe. 

Bp.  Chr.  Wordsworth,  Church  of  Ireland,  p.  140. 

In  cases  of  aggravated  manslaughter,  when  a  man  could 
not  pay  the  Brie,  he  was  put  into  a  boat  and  set  adrift  on 
the  sea.  O'Curry,  Anc.  Irish,  I.  ii. 

Erica  (e-ii'ka),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  *enca,  erice,  <  (Jr. 
ipek^  or  ep  W,  heath.  ]  A  large  genus  of  branched 
rigid  shrubs,  of  the  natural  oiier  Erieacece,  con- 
sisting of  more  than  400  species,  most  of  which 
are  natives  of  southern  Africa,  a  few  being 
found  in  Europe  and  Asia;  the  heaths.  The 
leaves  are  very  small,  narrow,  and  rigid,  and  the  globose 
or  tubular  four-lobed  flowers  are  axillary,  or  in  terminal 
racemes.  The  common  British  heaths  are  B.  Tetralix  and 
B  cinerea.  Many  of  the  Cape  species  are  cultivated  in 
greenhouses  for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers.    See  Tieath. 

Ericaceae  (er-i-ka'se-e),  n.  pi  [NL.,  <  Erica  + 
-acern.']  An  order  of  gamopetalous  exogenous 
plants,  including  73  genera  and  over  1,300  spe- 
cies, mostly  natives  of  temperate  and  cold  re- 
gions, shrubby,  or  sometimes  herbaceous,  and 
often  evergreen.  They  are  divided  Into  4  suborders, 
which  are  by  some  authors  regarded  as  distinct  orders : 
viz.,  Vacdnieee,  shrubs,  mostly  American,  distinguished 
by  the  inferior  baccate  fruit ;  Ericeai,  shrubs  or  trees  with 
superior  ovary,  gamopetalous  corolla,  and  introrse  an- 
thers ;  Pyrolece,  mostly  herbs  with  superior  ovary,  poly- 


Branch  of  Brica  cinerea.  with  section  of  flower  magnified. 

petalous  corolla,  and  extrorse  anthers ;  and  Monotropex, 
herbaceous  root-parasites  without  green  herbage.  Tlie 
genera  Gaylussada  and  Vaceinium,  of  the  Vaccinieoe, 
yield  the  huckleberry,  bluebeiTy,  and  cranbeiTy.  Besides 
the  large  genera  Brica,  Rhododendron,  and  Gaultheria, 
the  Briceoe  include  Kalmia,  Arbutus,  Andromeda,  Epi- 
gcea,  and  other  well-known  genera.  In  the  Pyrolece  the 
more  common  genera  are  Clethra,  Pyrola,  and  Chi/ma- 
phila;  and  the  more  notable  of  the  Monotropece  are  the 
Indian-pipe,  Monotropa,  and  the  snowplant,  Sarcodes. 

ericaceous  (er-i-ka'shius),  a.  [<  NL.  ericaceus, 
<L.*enca,  heath.  CI.  Ericacece.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  heath  or  to  the  Ericacete;  resembling  or 
consisting  of  heaths. 

erical  (e-ri'kal),  a.  [<  Erica  +  -al.2  Pertain- 
ing to  or  including  the  Ericacem. 

Erices  (e-ris'f-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Erica  +  -em.'] 
A  group  of  the  natural  order  Ericacece,  contain- 
ing the  true  heaths. 

ericetal  (er-i-se'tal),  a.  [<  L.  as  if  *ericetum, 
a  heath  (<  erice,  Jieath),  +  -o/.]  Composed  of 
heaths ;  pertainingto  species  of  the  genus  Erica. 

The  botany  of  the  high-lands  east  of  Macclesfield  is 
nearly  ericetal  in  its  nature.  Encyc.  Brit.,  V.  589. 

ericinone  (e-ris'i-non),  n.  [<  NL.  ericinus  (<  L. 
erice,  heath)  -1-  -one.]  In  ehem.,  a  crystalline 
substance  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of 
ericaceous  plants:  identical  with  hydroquinone. 

ericius  (e-ris'i-us),  n.  [L.,  also  erinaceus  (see 
Erinaceus),  a  hedgehog,  both  prop,  adj.,  <  er 
(once  in  LL.),  orig.  *Aer  =  Gr.  x^P  (only  in 
Hesychius),  a  hedgehog,  prob.  akin  to  x^P<">S, 
Attic  x^ppoct  hard,  dry,  stiff,  L.  hirsutus,  bristly, 
hairy  (>  E.  hirsute),  horrere,  be  bristly,  bristle, 
Skt.  ■/  harsh,  bristle :  see  horrid,  horror.  Hence 
(from  L.  ericius)  ult.  B.  urchin,  a  hedgehog :  see 
urchin.  The  AS.  name  for  hedgehog  was  igl, 
contr.  il.]    A  hedgehog.     See  Semicentetes. 

And  I  will  make  it  a  possession  for  the  ericius  and  pools 
of  waters,  and  I  will  sweep  it,  and  wear  it  out  with  a  be- 
som, saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts.    Isa.  xiv.  23  (Douay  version). 

erick,  n.    See  eric. 

Eridanus  (e-rid'a-nus),  n,  [L.,  <  Gr.  'KpiSa- 
v6c,  the  mythi- 
cal and  poetical 
name  of  a  river 
later  identified 
with  the  Po.Pa- 
dus,  by  others 
with  the  Khone, 
Bhodanus,OTt}ie 
Rhine,  Mhenus.] 
The  ancient 
southern  con- 
stellation of  the 
Biver.  it  is  situ- 
ated south  of  Tau- 
rus, and  contains 
the  star  Achernar, 
or  Acanar,  of  the 
first  magnitude, 
which  is,  however, 
invisible  in  Europe, 
and  barely  visible 
in  Alexandria.  In 
the  United  States 
it  can  be  seen  in 
winter  anywhere 
south  of  Savan- 
nah. 

erigantt, «.     [ME.,  an  erroneous  form  for  arro- 
gance.]   Arrogance. 
Thou  praysed  me  &  my  place  ful  pouer  &  ful  [g]nede. 
That  watz  so  prest  to  aproche  my  presens  here-inne ; 
Hopez  thou  I  be  a  hai'lot  thi  erigant  to  prayse  ? 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  148. 


Aohemaj 
The  Constellation  Eridanus. 


Erigeron 

Erigeron  (e-rij'e-ron),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  erigeron, 
equiv.  to  senecio,  groundsel,  <  Gr.  r/ptyipiM, 
groundsel,  lit.  early-old,  so  called  from  its 
hoary  down,  <  ^pt,  adv.,  early,  connected  with 
viptog,  adj.,  early,  +  yepov,  old,  an  old  man.]  A 
genus  of  composite  herbs,  nearly  related  to  As- 
ter, from  which  it  is  distinguished  chiefly  hy  the 
narrower  and  usually  more  numerous  ray-florets 
and  by  the  equal  and  less  herbaceous  bracts  of 
the  involucre.  There  are  over  100  species,  70  ol  which 
are  found  in  North  America.  They  are  of  little  impor- 
tance. The  horseweed,  E.  Canadensis,  a  native  of  the 
United  States,  and  widely  naturalized  in  other  countries, 

S'elds  a  volatile  oil,  which  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  stirau- 
nt.    jB.  Philadelphiats  (the  common  fleabane  of  North 
America),  E.  slrigostui  (the  daisy-fieabane),  and  E.  annuus 
(the  sweet  scabious)  are  employed  as  diuretics. 
erigiblet  (er'i-ji-bl),  a.     [<  L.  erig-ere,  erect  (see 
erect),  +  -ible.'\    Capable  of  being  erected. 

On  each  side  the  base  of  the  tail  there  is  a  very  strong 
spine,  .  .  ,  erigible  at  the  pleasure  of  the  animal. 

Shaw,  Zoology,  IV.  378. 

Eriglossa  (er-i-glos'a),  n.  pi.  [Nli.,  <  Gr.  epi-, 
a,  strengtheniUjg  prefix,  +  yXoaaa,^  the  tongue.] 
A  suborder  of  LacerUlia,  including  the  lizards 
proper;  all  existing  laoertilians  excepting  the 
chameleons  or  Mhiptoglossa.  They  are  character- 
ized by  the  flattened  tongue,  the  presence  of  clavicles 
whenever  limbs  are  developed,  contact  of  the  pterygoid 
with  the  quadrate,  and  entrance  of  nasal  bones  into  the 
formation  of  the  nasal  apertures.    See  Rhiptogloasa. 

Twenty  families  are  combined  in  the  suborder  Lacer- 
tilia  vera,  which  may  be  better  called  Eriglossa. 

QUI,  Smithsonian  Keport,  1885, 1.  801. 

eriglossate  (er-i-glos'at),  a.  [<  Eriglossa  + 
-a<e2.]  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  characters 
of  the  Eriglossa  or  true  lizards. 

Erignathlis  (e-rig'na-thus),  n.  [NIi.,  <  Gr.  ipi-, 
a  strengthening  pre&x,  -I-  yvdSog,  the  jaw.]  A 
genus  of  earless  bair-seals,  of  the  family  Pho- 
ddce  and  subfamily  Pkocince  The  type  is  the 
bearded  seal  E  haibatus  a  circumpolar  species  of  darlc 


1994  Jjriogaster 

meius,  a  hedgehog:  see  mcJMS.]  The  typical  ble  for  the  long  tuft  of  hairs  on  the  palpi.  There 
genus  of  the  subfamily  ErinaceincB,  containing  is  only  one  known  species,  M.  rmtrula.  Guenie, 
the  true  hedgehogs.     There  are  several  species,  of     1852. 

which  the  European  hedgehog  (E.  europceus)  is  the  best-  EriOCnemiS  (er"i-ok-ne'mis),  ».  [NL,,  <  Gr. 
known  and  the  most  peculiar.    All  have  the  power  of  roll-     ipig„^  wool,  +  Kvij/tig,  leggin.]      1.  A  genus  of 

humming-birds,  containing  about  18  species, 


Bearded  Seal  [£r  gnathtts  barbatus) 

color  and  large  size,  the  male  sometime^  attaining  a  length 
of  10  and  the  female  7  feet.  The  genus  is  closely  related  to 
Phoca  proper,  but  differs  from  it  in  various  osteological 
and  especially  cranial  characters.    GUI,  1867. 

Erigone  (e-rig'o-ne),  n.  [NL.]  A  genus  of 
spiders,  of  the'  family  Theridiidce,  including 
some  of  the  smallest  Imown  spiders,  the  males 
of  which  often  have  curious  protuberances  or 
horns  on  the  head,  upon  the  ends  of  which  the 
eyes  may  be  borne,  and  maxillae  dilated  at  the 
base. 

Elimyzon  {er-i-mi'zon),  ».  [NL.,  <  Gr.  epi-,  a 
strengthening  prefix,  -I-  /lii^eiv,  suck.]  A  genus 
of  suckers,  of  the  family  Catostomidce.  e.  sucetta, 
the  chub-sucker,  is  found  in  most  streams  of  the  United 
States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  J>.  S.  Jordan,  1876. 
See  cut  under  chub-sucker, 

erinaceid  (er-i-na'sf-id),  n.  An  animal  of  the 
family  Erinaceidw  ;'  a  hedgehog  or  gynlnure. 

Erinaceidse  (er"i-na-se'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Erinaceus  +  -idee.']  AfamUy  of  terrestrial  in- 
sectivorous mammals,  the  hedgehogs  and  gym- 
nures.  They  have  no  caecum,  a  slight  pubic  symphysis, 
slender  or  imperfect  zygomatic  arches,  a  skull  with  a 
small  brain-case,  no  postorbital  processes,  a  triangular 
foramen  magnum,  flaring  occipital  condyles,  distinct  par- 
occipital  and  mastoid  processes,  and  annular  tympanic 
bones.  The  tibia  and  fibula  are  ankylosed  above.  The 
family  contains  two  very  distinct  subfamilies,  .ffrinaceincB 
and  Gymnurirue.    See  these  words. 

Erinaceins  (er-i-na-se-i'ne),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Ei-i- 
naceus  +  -inm.]  The'  typical  subfamily  of  the 
family  ErinaeeidcB,  containing  the  hedgehogs. 
They  are  characterized  by  a  defective  palate,  a  spiniger- 
ous  skin,  a  highly  developed  subcutaneous  muscle  or  pan- 
niculus  carnosus,  and  the  absence  of  a  tail,  the  caudal  ver- 
tebrae being  rudimentary.  The  group  contains  the  genera 
Erinaceus,  with  several  subdivisions,  and  Atelerix ;  it  is 
widely  distributed  in  the  old  world,  throughout  Europe 
and  Africa  and  in  the  greater  part  of  Asia. 

erinaceous  (er-i-na'shius),  a.  [<  L.  erinaceus, 
a  hedgehog,  prop,  adj.,  pertaining  to  a  hedge- 
hog :  see  Erinaceus.']  Belonging  to  the  hedge- 
hog family ;  resembling  a  hedgehog. 

Erinaceus  (er-i-na'sf-us),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  eri- 
naceus,  a  hedgehog,  prop,  adj.,  like  the  equiv. 


Common  European  Hedgehog  f^ErtTtaceus  eurofiaus). 

ing  themselves  into  a  ball,  presenting  the  bristling  spines 
in  every  direction,  a  process  effected  by  enormously  de- 
veloped and  complicated  cutaneous  muscles^  by  the  ac- 
tion of  which  the  animals  tie  themselves  up  m  their  own 
skins.    See  hedgehog. 

erineum  (e-rin'e-um),  n. ;  pi.  erinea  (-S).  [NL., 
<  Gr.  epiveoc,  woolly,  woolen,  <  ipwv,  wool,  from 
the  same  root  as  E.  wool,  q.  v.]  An  abnormal 
growth  of  hair-like  structures  caused  on  leaves 
by  attacks  of  mites  {Acarida),  the  latter  gener- 
ally, perhaps  always,  belonging  to  the  genus 
Phytopt'us.  The  erinea  were  formerly  consider- 
ed to  constitute  a  genus  of  fungi. 

eringO  (e- ring 'go),  n.  [Sometimes  spelled 
eryngo  to  suit  Eryngium;  a  corrupt  form  (of. 
Sp.  It.  eringio)  of  L.  eryngion  or  erynge.  See 
Eryngium.]  A  common  name  for  species  of  the 
genus  Eryngium,  especially  for  E.  maritimum, 
which  is  found  in  Great  Britain  on  sandy  sea- 
shores. Its  roots  were  formerly  candied  as  a 
sweetmeat,  and  were  believed  to  possess  strong 
aphrodisiac  properties. 

Let  the  sky  rain  potatoes, .  .  .  hail  kissing-comflts,  snow 
eringoes,  let  there  come  a  tempest  of  provocation. 

5Aafc,M.  W.  ofW.,  V.  6. 

"Who  lewdly  dancing  at  a  midnight  ball, 
For  hot  eringoes  and  fat  oysters  call. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Juvenal's  Satires,  vi.  419. 

erinose  (er'i-nos),  n.  [<  Gr.  lpi(ov),  wool,  -1- 
v6aog,  disease.]  A  disease  of  the  leaves  of  the 
grape-vine  caused  by  a  minute  acarid,  the  Phy- 
toptus  vitis. 

Erinys  (e-ri'nis),  n. ;  pi.  Erinyes  (e-rin'i-ez). 
[L.,  less  aoneetlj  Erinnys  (e-rin'is),  <  Gr. 'Epi- 
vhg,  pi.  ''EpcviiEg,  an  avenging  deity,  in  Homer  al- 
ways in  the  plural ;  in  later  poets  the  number 
is  given  as  tliee,  to  whom  afterward  the  names 
Tisiphone,  Megcera,  and  ^iJecto  became  attached. 
They  were  identified  with  the  Roman  Furim.] 

1.  Li  Gr.  myth.,  one  of  the  Furies:  usually  in 
the  plural,  Erinyes,    See  fury  and  Eumenides'^. 

"Mysterious,  dreadful,  and  yet  beautiful,  there  is  the 
Greek  conception  of  spiritual  darkness ;  of  the  anger  of 
fate,  .  .  .  the  anger  of  the  Erinnyes,  and  Demeter  Eriii- 
nys,  compared  to  which  the  anger  either  of  Apollo  or 
Athena  is  temporary  and  partial. 

Ruskin,  Lectures  on  Ai't,  §  161. 

2.  [NL.]  In  zool. :  (a)  A  genus  of  butterfiies, 
of  the  family  Mesperidce,  or  skippers.  As  at 
present  restricted,  it  has  but  one  species,  E. 
comma.  It  is  usually  spelled  Eryrmis.  (b)  A 
genus  of  trilobites,  of  the  fa,Tmi.y_  Proetidce. 

Eriocaulonaceee  (er"i-o-ka-lo-na,'se-e).  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Eriocaulon  (the  typical  genus)  (<  Gr. 
Iptov,  wool,  -f-  KavMg  =  L.  caulis,  a 
stalk:  see  caul^,  caulis,  cole^)  -(- 
-acece.]  An  order  of  aquatic  herbs 
or  marsh-herbs,  stemless  or  nearly 
so,  with  a  cluster  of  linear  leaves, 
and  naked  scapes  bearing  dense 
heads  of  minute  monoecious  or  di- 
oecious flowers.  There  are  6  genera 
and  about  325  species,  mostly  found  in  the 
warmer  regions  of  the  globe.  They  are 
known  aspipeworts.  The  principal  gen- 
era  are  Eriocaulon  and  Pxpalanthus. 
There  are  a  few  species  found  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  of  yfhich  Eriocaulon  septangu- 
lare  occurs  also  in  the  west  of  Ireland  and 
In  the  isle  of  Skye,  and  is  the  only  spe- 
cies found  in  Europe  or  northern  Asia. 
Eriocera  (er-i-os'e-ra),  n.  [NL. 
(Macquart,   1838),'  i.    Gr.    ipiov, 

Pipewort  (£rii>-    WOol,  -f  KEpfflf,  hom.]     l.AgCnUS 

«OT).  "'""'  of  dipterous  msects,  of  the  fami- 
ly JipuUdce,  or  crane-flies,  widely 
distributed,  and  containing  6  North  American 
species.  E.  longicornis  is  common  in  eastern 
parts  of  North  America. —  2.  A  genus  of  noctuid 
moths,  of  the  subfamily  Gonepterince,  remarka- 


Fod  tii  Eriodendran  anfractuosuitt. 


Copper-bellied  Puffleg  {Erioenemis  cufreiventris). 

which  have  downy  puffs  or  muffs  about  the 
legs,  whence  the  name.  Beichenbach,  1^9. 
Also  Eriopus. — 2.  In  entom.,  a  genus  of  large 
beetles,  of  the  family  Lucanidce,  of  which  more 

than  12  spe- 
cies^ from  Aus- 
traha,  the  East 
Indies,  the  Mo- 
luccas, and  Ja- 
va, have  been 
described. 
Eriodendron 
(er"i-o-den'- 
drgn)j  n.  [NL., 
<  Gr.  ipim, 
wool,  -^  dh- 
Spov,  a  tree.] 
A  genus  of 
tropical  mal- 
vaoeous  trees, 
including  8 
species,  all 
but  one  Amer- 
ican. They  grow 
from  60  to  100  feet 
high,  and  have 
palmate  leaves 
and  showy  red  or 
white  flowers. 
From  the  abun- 
dant cottony  cov- 
ering of  the  seeds,  they  are  known  as  silk-cotton  trees,  and 
the  material  is  used  for  stuffing  cushions  and  for  similar 
purposes., 

Eriodes  (er-i-6'dez),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Ipiov,  wool, 
-I-  el6og,  form.]  A  genus  of  South  American 
sapajous  or  spi- 
der-monkeys, of 
the  subfamily 
Cehinw  and  fam- 
ily CebidcB,  hav- 
ing the  tlmmb 
more  or  less  ru- 
dimentary. E. 
araclmoides  is 
the  leading  spe- 
cies. Also  called 
Brachyteles.  I. 
Geoffroy,  1829. 

Eriodictyon 
(er"i-o-dik'ti- 
on),  n. '  [NL.  (so 
called  from  the 
woolly,  net- 
veined  leaves), 
<  Gr.  ipiov,  wool, 
-t-diKTjjov,  anet.j 
A  small  genus  of 
low,  evergreen, 
resinous  shrubs, 
of  the  order  Hy- 
drophyllacem,  found  from  California  to  New 
Mexico.  The  species  are  said  to  possess  medicinal 
virtues,  but  their  real  value  is  doubtful,  E.  glvtiiwrnm 
is  used  as  a  stimulating  expectorant. 

Eriogaster  (er"i-o-gas't6r),  n.  [NL.  (Germar, 
1811),  <  (Jr.  ipiov,woo\,  +  yaar^p,  belly.]  1.  A 
genus  of  bombyeid  moths,  remarkable  for  the 
densely  woolly  apex  of  the  abdomen  of  the  fe- 
male.   E.  lacustris  is  the  type.     Species  are 


Spider-monkey  f^Eyiedes  araehnoides). 


Eriogaster 

found  in  Europe,  Africa,  Australia,  and  South 
America. — 3.  A  genus  of  flies,  of  the  family 
Empidoe.    Macquart,  1838. 

Eriogonum  (er-i-og'o-num),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
Ipuyv,  wool,  +  j6vv,  tHe  knee.  The  original 
species  is  tomentose  and  geniculate.]  A  large 
genus  of  plants,  characteristic  of  the  flora  of 
the  western  United  States,  of  the  more  than  120 
species,  2  only  are  found  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  2 
in  Mexico.  It  belongs  to  tlie  order  PolygonacecB,  and  is 
the  type  of  a  tribe  characterized  by  having  involucrate 
flowers  and  no  stipules.  They  are  mostly  low  herbs  or 
woody-based  perennials,  very  variable  in  their  manner  of 
growth,  with  small  flowers,  and  of  no  recognized  value. 

eriometer  (er-i-om'e-t6r),  n.  [<  Grr.  iptov,  -wool, 
+  /lerpov,  a  measure.]  An  optical  instrument 
for  measuring  the  diameters  of  minute  particles 
and  fibers  from  the  size  of  the  colored  rings 
produced  by  the  diffraction  of  the  light  in  which 
the  objects  are  viewed. 

Eliophorum  (er-i-of'o-rum).  «.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
ipu)f6pog,  wool-bearing  (cf .  devSpov  kpuxjidpov,  the 
cotton-tree),  <  epiov,  wool,  +  fepstv  =  B.  Aeaj-l.] 
A  small  genus  of  cyperaceous  plants,  found  in 
the  cooler  parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere, 
distinguished  by  the  delicate  capillary  bristles 
of  the  perianth,  which  lengthen  greatly  after 
flowering,  and  form  a  conspicuous  cotton-like 
tuft;  the  cotton-grass. 

Eriopins  (er'''i-6-pi'ne),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Eriopus 
+  4n<B.'\  A  subfamily  of  noctuid  moths,  typi- 
fied by  the  genus  Eriopus.  More  correctly  Eri- 
'  "nee. 


EriopuS  (e-ri'6-pus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ipiov,  wool, 
+  irovQ  (Trod-)  =  E./oot.]  1.  In  entom.,  the  typi- 
cal genus  of  Eriopince,  having  the  fore  and  mnd 
legs  fumishedwithlong  hairs,  whence  the  name. 
The  species  are  found  all  over  the  world. 
Treitschke,  1825. — 3.  Li  ornith.,  same  as  Erio- 
cnemis.    Gould,  1847. 

Eriosoma  (er'''i-o-s6'ma),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  epmv, 
wool,  +  ffujiio,  body.]  1.  Same  as  Schisonev/ra. 
Leaek,  1829. — 3.  Agenus  of  cerambycid  beetles: 
synonymous  with  Xylocharis.  Blanchard,  1842. 
—  3.  A  genus  of  flies,  of  the  family  Musddce. 
May,  1864. 

Eriphia  (e-rif'i-a),  n.  [NL.]  1.  A  genus  of 
brachyurous  decapod  crustaceans,  or  ordinary 


Eriphia  letvimana. 

orabs,  of  the  family  Cancridce.  E.  Iwvimana  is 
an  example.  Latreille,  1817. —  2.  In  entom. :  (a) 
A  genus  of  flies,  of  the  family  Anthomyidce, 
founded  by  Meigen  in  1838.  it  contains  large  blaclt- 
ish-gray  species,  whose  metamorphoses  are  unknown. 
There  are  a  few  European  species,  and  10  have  been 
described  by  Walker  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Territory. 
(J)  A  genus  of  zy^esnid  moths.  Felder,  1874. 
(c)  A  genus  of  tineid  moths.    Chambers,  1875. 

Erirhinids  (er-i-rin'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Eri- 
rhiims  +  4dOB.']  ^  A  family  of  rhynehophorous 
Coleoptera,  typified  by  the  genus  ErirMnvs. 
Also  Erirhimdes. 

Erirhinus  (er-i-ri'nus),  n.  [NL.  (Sehonherr), 
<  Gr.  £p(-,  a  strengthening  prefix,  +  pk  (,^tv-), 
nose.]  A  genus  of  curculios  or  weevils,  giving 
name  to  the  family  ErirMnidte.  E.  infirmus  is 
an  example. 

Erismatnra  (e-ris-ma-tu'ra),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
epeiaiM(T-),  support,  +  ovpaj  tail.]  The  typical 
genus  of  ducks  of  the  suTjf amUy  Erismaturince. 


Ruddy  Duck  [Erismatura  rttfiida). 
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K  rubida  is  the  common  ruddy  duck  of  the  United  States, 
and  there  are  several  other  species.  See  duck2.  Also  called 
Cereonectes,  Qymnura,  Oxyura,  and  Undina. 
Erismaturinae  (e-ris"ma-tu-ri'ne),  n.pl.    [NL., 

<  Erisrmtwra  +  -mm.  ]  The  rudder-ducks,  a  sub- 
family of  Anatidm.  They  are  distinguished  from  Fuli- 
guhruB  by  the  stiffened  lance-linear  tail-feathers,  from  16 
to  20  m  number,  exposed  to  the  base  by  reason  of  the 
shortness  of  the  coverts ;  a  comparatively  small  head  and 
thick  neck ;  a  moderate  bill ;  short  tarsi ;  and  very  long 
toes.  There  are  several  species,  as  of  the  genera  JBrimia- 
tura,  NoTnonyx,  etc. 

Eristalinae  (e-ris-ta-li'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Eris- 
talis  +  -ince.']  A  subfamily  of  SyrpUdce,  typi- 
fied by  the  genus  Eristalis. 

Eristalis  (e-ris'ta-lis),  n.  [NL.  (Latreille, 
1804).]  A  remarkable  genus  of  flies,  typical  of 
the  subfamily  Eristalinas,  having  the  marginal 
cell  closed  and  petiolate,  the  thorax  without  any 
yellow  markings,  and  the  front  evenly  arched. 
The  larvae  are  known  as  rat-tail  maggots,  and  feed  in  ma- 
nure and  soft  decaying  vegetable  substances.  The  genus  is 
widely  distributed  over  the  globe,  and  more  than  20  North 
American  species  are  described.  E.  tenax  is  an  almost 
cosmopolitan  species,  occurring  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
and  America,  and  closely  resembles  a  large  bumblebee. 

eristic  (e-ris'tik),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  Sristique  = 
It.  erisUco,  <  Gr.  kpmTMdg,  given  to  strife,  <  kpl- 
fe^v,  strive,  dispute,  <  ipt^,  strife.]  I.  a.  Per- 
taining to  disputation  or  controversy ;  contro- 
versial; disputatious;  captious. 

The  ground  for  connecting  any  such  associations  [ma- 
terialistic] with  this  ideal  of  perfect  identity  without  dif- 
ference lies  in  what  Plato  would  have  called  its  eristic 
character :  that  is,  its  tendency  to  exclude  from  judgment, 
and  therefore  from  truth  and  knowledge,  all  ideal  synthe- 
sis. B.  Bosanquet,  Mind,  XIII.  367. 

Eristic  science,  logic. 

II,  n.  1.  One  given  to  disputation;  a  contro- 
versialist. 

Fanatick  Errour  and  Levity  would  seem  an  Euchite  as 
well  as  an  Eristiek,  Prayant  as  well  as  Predicant,  a  Devo- 
tionist  as  well  as  a  Disputant. 

Bp.  Qauden,  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  93. 

3.  An  art  of  logical  criticism  practised  by  the 
Megarics  and  other  ancient  philosophers.  It 
has  the  appearance  of  mere  captiousness  and 
quibbling,  but  had  a  serious  motive. 

eristical  (e-ris'ti-kal),  a.  [<  eristic  +  -aZ.] 
Same  as  eristic. 

erithacet,  n.  [<  Gr.  ipSanri,  bee-bread.]  The 
honeysuckle. 

Erix,  n.    See  Eryx. 

erket,  a,.    A  Middle  English  form  of  irlc. 

erlichet,  adv.    See  early. 

erlisht,  a.    An  obsolete  variant  of  eldrich. 
And  up  there  raise  an  erlish  cry  — 
"  He's  won  amang  us  a'! " 
The  Young  Tamlane  (Child's  Ballads,  I.  124). 

erl-king  (M'king),  n.  [E.  aeeom.  of  G.  erU 
konig,  erlen-Jconig,  accom.  of  Dan.  elle-leonge, 
ehier-konge,  lit.  king  of  the  elves,  elle-,  elver-, 
being  the  pi.  (only  in  comp. ;  =  Sw.  elfvor,  pi.) 
of  ay',  pi.  otherwise  alfer,  =  E.  elf;  cf.  Dan. 
alfe-lconge,  elf -king.]  In  German  and  Scandina- 
vian poetical  mythology,  a  personified  natural 
power  which  devises  andi  works  mischief,  espe- 
cially to  children. 

The  hero  of  the  present  piece  is  the  Erl  or  Oak  King,  a 
fiend  who  is  supposed  to  dwell  in  the  recesses  of  the  forest, 
and  thence  to  issue  forth  upon  the  benighted  traveller  to 
lure  him  to  his  destruction.  Scott,  Erl  King,  Pref. 

eriyt,  adv.    See  early. 

ermet,  v.  i.    A  Middle  English  form  of  earn^. 
ermefult,  a.   A  Middle  English  form  of  yearnful. 
ermelint  (fer'me-lin),  n.     [Also  ermilin,  herme- 

line  (and  ermlyj;  <  G.  hermelin  (whence  also  It. 

ermellino,  etc.),  the  ermine :  see  ermine^  ]  Same 

as  ermine.        \ 

Sables,  Marternes,  Beuers,  Otters,  Hermelines. 

,  Halduyt's  Voyages,  I.  493. 

They  haue  in  their  eies  adamants  that  will  drawe  youth 
as  the  let  the  strawe,  or  the  sight  of  the  Panther  the 
Ermly.  Greene,  Never  Too  Late. 

Fair  as  the  furry  coat  of  whitest  ermilin. 

Shenstone,  Schoolmistress. 

ermine!  (er'min),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  er- 
min,  ermyn;  <  ME.  ermin,  ermyn,  ermine,  <  OP. 
ermin,  ermine,  hermine,  mod.  E.  hermine  =  Pr. 
ermini,  ermi,  Tiermin  =  Sp.  armiMo  =  Pg.  ar- 
minho,  ermine:  the  same,  vfith  reduced  term., 
as  E.  ermeUn,  ermly  (obs.)  =  Sw.  Dan.  herme- 
lin =  It.  ermelUno,  armelUno  (ML.  armeUnus), 

<  MHG.  hermelin,  G.  hermelin  (of.  LG.  harmke, 
hermelke),  ermine,  dim.  of  MHG.  harme,  OHG. 
harmo,  the  ermine,  =  AS.  liearma  (in  glosses, 
e.  g.,  "netjla,  hearma"  between  otor,  otter,  and 
mearth,  marten,  an  ermine  or  rather  weasel 
(neUla  is  a  scribe's  error  for  L.  mustela),  = 
Lith.  szerm.u,  sgarmit,  sgarmonys,  a  weasel.  The 
common  "derivation"  from  Armenia  (cf.  Er- 
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mine^),  as  if  mus  Armenius,  'Armenian  mouse,' 
equiv.  to  mus  Pontiois  (Pliny),  an  ermine,  is 
without  any  foundation.]  1.  The  stoat,  Puto- 
rius  erminea,  a  small,  slender,  short-legged  car- 


Ennine,  or  Stoat  i^Puiorius  erminea ),  in  winter  pelage. 

nivorous  quadruped  of  the  weasel  family,  Mus- 
telidce,  and  order  Ferce,  found  throughout  the 
northerly  and  cold  temperate  parts  of  the  north- 
ern hemisphere.  The  term  is  specially  applied  to 
the  condition  of  the  animal  when  it  is  white  with  a  black 
tip  to  the  tail,  a  change  from  the  ordinary  reddish-brown 
color,  occurring  in  winter  in  most  latitudes  inhabited  by 
the  animal.  The  ermine  is  a  near  relative  of  the  weasel, 
the  ferret,  and  the  European  polecat,  all  of  which  belong 
to  the  same  genus.  There  are  several  allied  species  or 
varieties  of  the  stoat  which  turn  white  in  winter  and  yield 
a  fur  known  as  ermine.  The  ermine  fur  of  commerce  is 
chiefly  obtained  from  northern  Europe,  Siberia,  and  Brit- 
ish America,  and  is  in  great  request.    See  stoat. 

I'l  rob  no  Ernvyn  of  his  dainty  skin 

To  make  mine  own  grow  proud. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  iii.  117. 

2.  In  entom.,  one  of  several  arotiid  moths:  so 
called  by  English  collectors.  The  buff  ermine 
is  Arctia  lubriaipeda;  the  water-ermine  is  A. 
urticce. —  3.  The  fur  of  the  ermine,  especially 
as  prepared  for  ornamental  purposes,  by  hav- 
ing the  black  of  the  tail  inserted  at  regular  in- 
tervals so  that  it  contrasts  with  the  pure  white 
of  the  fur.  The  fur,  with  or  without  the  black  spots,  is 
used  for  lining  and  facing  certain  offlcial  and  ceremonial 
garments,  especially,  in  England,  the  robes  of  judges. 

Their  chief e  f urres  are  .  .  .  Blacke  fox.  Sables, .  .  .  Gur- 
nestalles  or  Armins.  Hakluyts  Voyages,  I.  477. 

Law  and  gospel  both  determine 
All  virtues  lodge  in  royal  ermine. 

Swift,  On  Poetry. 

Hence  —  4.  The  ofSce  or  dignity  of  a  judge, 
and  especially  the  perfect  rectitude  and  fair- 
ness of  mind  essential  to  the  judge's  office :  as, 
he  kept  his  ermine  unspotted. 

I  call  upon  .  .  .  the  judges  to  interpose  the  purity  of 
their  ermine  to  save  us  from  this  pollution. 

Lord  Chatham. 

5.  In  her.,  one  of  the  furs,  represented  with  its 
peculiar  spots  black  on  a  white  ground  (argent, 

spots  sable).    The  black  spots  are  in- 

determinate  in  number.  In  some  cases 
a  single  spot  suffices  for  one  surface: 
thus,  in  a  mantling  ermine  the  dags  have 
each  one  spot  in  the  middle.  Abbrevi- 
ated er. 

The  arms  of  Brittany  were  "Ermine," 
i.  e.  white,  with  black  ermine  spots. 

Booke  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra 

[ser.),  i.  98,  note  3.  

Ermine  spot,  in  her.,  one  of  the  black  spots  representing 
the  tail  of  the  ermine  and  contributing  to  form  the  tinc- 
ture so  called. 
ermine^  (er'min),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  ermined, 
ppr.  ermining.  [<  ermine^,  «.]  To  cover  with 
or  as  with  ermine. 

The  snows  that  have  ermin£d  it  [a  tree]  in  winter. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  237. 

Ermine^t,  »•  [ME. ;  of.  OF.  Ermenie,  ML.  Her- 
menia,  Armenia.]    An  Armenian.     Chaucer. 

ermine  (er-mi-na'),  a.  [Heraldic  F.,  <  OF.  er- 
min, ermine,  ermine.  ]  In  her. ,  composed  of  four 
ermine  spots :  said  of  a  cross  so  formed.  This 
cross  is  always  sable  on  a  field  argent,  and  this  need  not  be 
mentioned  in  the  blazon ;  it  is  also  blazoned  four  ermine 
spots  in  cross. 

ermined  (er'mind),  a.  1.  Clothed  with  ermine  ; 
adorned  with  the  fur  of  the  ermine. 

Ermined  Age,  and  Youth  in  arms  renown'd. 
Honouring  his  scourge  and  hair-cloth,  meekly  kissed  the 
ground.  Scott,  Don  Roderick,  st.  29. 

3.  Invested  with  the  judicial  power,  or  with  the 
office  or  dignity  of  a  judge. 

ermine-moth  (er'min-m6th),  n.  A  moth,  Ypo- 
nomeuta  padella,  so  called  from  its  white  and 
black  coloration. 

ermines  (er'minz),  n.    In  her.,  a  fur  of  a  black 
ground  with  white  spots  (sable, 
spots  argent) :  the  reverse  of 
ermine.  Also  called  counter-er- 
mine, contre-ermine. 

erminites  (er'mi-nits),  -n.  In 
her.,  a  fur  sometimes  men- 
tioned, the  same  as  ermine,  but 
with  a  single  red  hair  on  each 
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side  of  the  black  spots.  This 
can  be  shown  only  on  a  very 
large  scale,  and  is  rare. 
erminois  (fer'mi-nois),  n. 
[Heraldic  F.,  <  OF.  ermin, 
ermine.]  In  her.,  a  fur  of 
a.  tincture  resembling  er- 
mine, except  that  the  ground  Erminois. 

is  or. 

ermitt,  ».  An  obsolete  form  of  hermit.  Jer. 
Taylor. 

ern^ti  erneif,  v.  t.    Obsolete  forms  of  earrii-. 

ern^t,  erne^t,  v.  i.     Obsolete  forms  of  earrfi. 

ern^,  erne^,  n.    See  earnS. 

em*!,  erne^t,  "•  *■    Same  as  earn^. 

ern^t,  «•  [AS.  cern,  a  retired  place  or  habitation, 
scarcely  used  except  in  comp.  {-(Eryi,  -em),  as 
in  berern,  oontr.  bern  (>  E.  barn^),  eorth-ern,  a 
grave,  etc.]  A  retired  place  or  habitation: 
chiefly  in  composition.     See  etymology. 

-ern.  [L.  -emus,  -erna,  -ternus,  -terna,  prop,  a 
compound  suffix,  <  -er,  -ter  +  -no- ;  used  to  form 
nouns  and  adjectives.]  A  termination  of  Latin 
origin,  occurring  in  nouns,  as  in  cavern,  cistern, 
lantern,  tavern,  etc.,  also  in  adjectives,  as  mod- 
ern, but  in  adjective  use  generally  extended 
with  -al,  as  in  eternal,  fraternal,  maternal,  pater- 
nal, external,  internal,  infernal,  supernal,  etc. 
In  some  words  -em  is  an  accommodation  of  various  otlier 
terminations,  as  in  pastern,  pattern,  postern,  bittern,  etc. 

ern-bleater  (ern '  ble "  ter),  n.  The  common 
snipe,  Gallinago  media  or  ccelestis.  Also  called 
bog-bleater,  heather-bleater. 

ernestlt,  «•  and  a.   An  obsolete  form  of  earnest^. 

ernest^t,  «.    An  obsolete  form  of  earnest^. 

Ernestine  (6r'nes-tin),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  elder  and  ducal  branch  of  the  Saxon  house 
which  descended  from  Ernest  (German  Ernst), 
Elector  of  Saxony  (1441-86),who  inl485  divided 
with  his  younger  brother  Albert  the  territories 
ruled  by  them  in  common.  The  Ernestine  and  Al- 
bertine  lines  tiius  founded  still  continue.  The  latter 
wrested  the  electoral  title  from  the  former  in  1547,  and 
became  the  royal  house  of  Saxony  in  1806.  The  Ernestine 
line  now  holds  the  grand  duchy  of  Saxe- Weimar  and  the 
duchies  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  Saxe-Altenburg,  and  Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha. — ErnestUie  pamphlet,  a  pamphlet  pub- 
lished about  1530,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ernestine 
Saxon  line,  advocating  the  debasement  of  the  cuiTency. 
See  Albertine  tracts,  under  Albertine. 

erode  (e-rod'),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  eroded,  ppr. 
eroding.  [<  L.  erodere,  gnaw  off,  <  e,  out,  off, 
+  rodere,  gnaw:  see  rodent.']  I.  trans.  1.  To 
gnaw  or  eat  into  or  away ;  corrode. 

It  hath  been  anciently  received,  that  the  sea-air  hath 
an  antipathy  with  the  lungs  if  it  conieth  near  the  body, 
and  erodeth  them.  Bacon,  Nat,  Hist.,  §  983, 

The  blood,  being  too  sharp  or  thin,  erodes  the  vessels. 
Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Hence — 2.  To  wear  away,  as  if  by  gnawing: 
specifically  used  in  geology  of  the  action  of 
water,  etc.,  in  wearing  down  the  earth's  sur- 
face. / 

When  this  change  began,  it  caused  a  decreasing  river- 
slope  in  the  northern  portions,  and  a  diminishing  power 
to  erode.  Seiemie,  III,  57. 

II.  intrans.  To  become  worn  away Eroded 

margin,  in  entom.,  a  margin  with  irregular  teeth  and 
emarginations.— Eroded  surface,  in  entom.,  a  surface 
with  many  irregular  and  sharply  defined  depressions,  ap- 
pearing as  if  gnawed  or  carious, 

erodent  (e-ro'dent),  n.  [<  L.  eroden{tr-)s,  ppr. 
of  erodere,  gnaw  off:  see  erode.']  A  drug  which 
eats  away,  as  it  were,  extraneous  growths;  a 
caustic. 

Erodii  (e-ro'di-i),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  epaStdg,  the 
heron  or  hernshaw.]     Same  as  Herodii. 

Erodium  (e-ro'di-um),  n.  [<  Gr.  ipaBiAg,  also 
pudidg  (=  L.  ardea),  the  heron  (Ardea  dnerea, 
A.  egretta,  A.  stellaris,  A.  nycticorax).']  A  ge- 
nus of  plants,  closely  related  to  Geranium,  from 
which  it  differs  in  having  only  five  fertile  sta- 
mens, and  the  tails  of  the  carpels  bearded  upon 
the  inside.  There  are  about  50  species,  natives  mostly 
of  the  old  world,  though  several  are  very  widely  natural- 
ized. Some  of  the  common  species  are  known  as  fwron's- 
bill  or  stork's-bUl. 

erogatet  (er'o-gat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  erogatus,  pp.  of 
erogare  (>  It.  erogare  =  Sp.  Pg.  erogar),  pay, 
pay  out,  expend  (prop,  out  of  the  public  trea- 
sury, after  asking  the  consent  of  the  people),  < 
e,  out,  +  rogare,  ask:  see  rogation.  Cf.  arro- 
gate, derogate.]  To  expend,  as  public  money; 
lay  out ;  bestow. 

For  to  the  acquirynge  of  science  belongeth  understand- 
yng  and  memorye,  which,  as  a  treasory,  hath  power  to  re- 
tayne,  and  also  to  erogate,  and  dystribute,  when  opportu- 
nitie  happeneth.        Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Governour,  iii.  22. 

erogationt  (er-o-ga'shon),  n.  [=  Sp.  frogacion 
=  It.  erogazione,  <  L.  erogatio{n-),  <  erogare,  pay 
out:  see  erogate.]    The  act  of  erogating. 
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Some  think  such  manner  of  erogation  not  to  he  worthy 
the  name  of  liberality.  Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Governour. 

Touching  the  Wealth  of  England,  it  never  also  appeared 
so  much  by  public  Erogations  and  Taxes,  which  the  long 
Parliament  raised.  Howell,  Letters,  iv.  47. 

erogenic  (er-o-jen'ik),  a.    Same  as  erogenous. 
In  somnambulism  the  various  hyper-excitable  spots  or 
zones— eroi/OTM,  reflexogenic,  dynamogenic,  hypnogenic, 
hysterogenic  — are  best  studied. 

Amer.  Jour.  Psychol.,  I.  497. 

erogenous  (e-roj'e-nus),  a.  [<  Gr.  epuf,  love  (see 
Eros),  +  -y^vTjq,  producing :  see  -genous.]  In- 
ducing erotic  sensation;  producing  sexual  de- 
sire. 

Eros  (e'ros),  n.  [L.,  <  Gr.  "Epoif  ('Bpur-),  the  god 
of  love,  a  personification  of  ipu^  {kpurr-),  love, 

<  epai>,  love.]  1.  PI. -Eroies  or  Groses  (e-ro'tez, 
e'ros-ez).  In  Gr.  myth.,  the  god  of  love,  iden- 
tified by  the  Romans  with  Cupid.    See  Cupid. 

On  the  front  of  the  base  [of  the  statue  of  Zeus  at  Olym- 
pia]  were  attached  works  in  gold  representing  in  the  cen- 
tre Aphrodite  rising  from  the  sea  and  being  received  by 
Eros  and  crowned  by  Peitho. 

A.  S.  Murray,  Greek  Sculpture,  II.  127. 
A  bevy  of  Eroses  apple-cheelc'd. 
In  a  shallop  of  crystal  ivory-beak'd. 

Tennyson,  The  Islet. 

2.  [NL.]  In  2067.,  a  genus  of  mal- 
acodermatous  beetles,  of  the  fam- 
ily Telephoridce,  There  are  many 
species,  of  Europe  and  America,  as 
E.  mvmdus  of  North  America. 

erose^  (e-ros'),  a.  [<  L.  erosus,  pp. 
of  erodere,  gnaw  off:  see  erode.] 
Gnawed;  having  small  irregular  si- 
nuses in  the  margin,  as  if  gnawed: 
applied  to  a  leaf,  to  an  insect's 

wing,  etc.  EroseLeaf. 

erose^  (e'ros),  a.    See  mrose. 
erosion  (f-ro'zhon),  n.    [=  P.  4rosion  =  Sp.  ero- 
sion =  Pg.  erosao  =  It.  erosione,  <  L.  erosio(n-), 

<  erodere,  pp.  erosus,  gnaw  off:  see  erode.] 
1.  The  act  or  operation  of  eating  or  gnawing 
away.  Hence — 2.  The  act  of  wearing  away 
by  any  means.  Specifically — (a)  In  gun.,  the  wearing 
away  of  the  metal  around  the  interior  of  the  vent,  around 
the  breech-mechanism,  and  on  the  surfaces  of  the  bore  and 
chamber  of  cannon,  due  to  the  action  of  powder-gas  at  the 
high  pressures  and  temperatures  reached  in  firing. 

The  heated  gases,  passing  over  these  fused  surfaces  at  a 
high  velocity  and  pressure,  absolutely  remove  that  sur- 
face, and  give  rise  to  that  erosion  which  is  so  serious  an 
evil  in  guns  where  large  charges  are  employed. 

Science,  V.  892. 
(b)  In  zobl.,  the  abrasion  or  wearing  away  of  a  surface 

or  margin,  as  if  by 
gnawing ;  the  state 
of  being  erose;  the 
act  of  eroding,    (c) 
In  geol.,  the  wear- 
ing away  of  rocks 
by  water  and  other 
agencies    of    geo- 
logical change. 
Erosion  through  solvent  action  is  promoted  by  the  pres- 
ence in  the  waters  both  of  carbonic  acid  and  organic  acids. 
Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  XXX.  186. 

3.  The  state  of  being  eaten  or  worn  away; 
corrosion;  canker;  ulceration Erosion  theory, 

in  geol.,  the  theory  that  valleys  are  due  to  the  wearing  in- 
fluences of  water  atnd  ice,  chieily  in  the  form  of  glaciers, 
as  opposed  to  the  theory  which  regards  them  as  the  result 
of  fissures  in  the  earth's  crust  produced  by  strains  during 
its  upheaval. 
erosionist  (f-ro'zhon-ist),  n.  [<  erosion  +  -ist] 
In  geol.,  one  who  liolds  the  erosion  theory. 

There  were  the  eroeionists,  or  upholders  of  the  efficacy 
of  superficial  waste.  Geikie,  Geol.  Sketches,  ii.  5. 

erosive  (e-ro'siv),  a.  [=  It.  erosivo,  <  L.  ero- 
dere, pp.  erosus,  erode  (see  erode,  erose^),  +  -ive.] 
1 .  Having  the  property  of  eating  away  or  cor- 
roding ;  corrosive. —  2.  Wearing  away ;  acting 
by  erosion. 

The  gi-eat  erosive  effect  of  water  on  the  clay  soil  of  the 
west.  Science,  III.  214. 

erostrate  (e-ros'trat),  a.  [<  L.  e-  priv.  +  ros- 
tratus,  beaked,  <  rostrum,  a  beak:  see  rostrum.] 
In  bot.,  having  no  beak. 

erotematic  (er"o-te-mat'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  ipurri- 
fiariicog,  interrogative,  <  ipi)Tiina(T-),  interroga- 
tion: see  eroteme.]  Proceeding  by  means  of 
questions — Erotematic  method,  a  method  of  in- 
struction in  which  the  teacher  asks  questions,  whether 
catechetical  or  dialogical. 

eroteme  (er'o-tem),  n.  [<  LL.  erotema,  <  Gr. 
ipuTTiiia,  a  question,  <  eparav,  ask.]  The  mark 
or  note  of  interrogation:  a  name  adopted  by 
the  grammarian  Goold  Brown,  but  not  in  com- 
mon use. 

Erotes,  n.    Latin  plural  of  Eros. 

erotesis  (er-o-te'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  kpCnJioig,  a 
questioning,  <  kparav,  question,  ask.]  In  rhet., 
a  figure  of  speech  consisting  in  the  use  of  a 


Section  showing  the  erosion  of  the  summit 
of  a  mass  of  stratified  roclt  bent  into  a  low 
anticlinal. 
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question  or  questions  for  oratorical  purposes, 
as,  for  instance,  to  imply  a  negative,  as  in  the 
following  quotation.  Also  called  eperote^  and 
epitrochasmus.    See  question. 

Must  we  but  weep  o'er  days  more  blest? 
Must  we  but  blush? — Our  fathers  bled. 
Byron,  Don  Juan,  iii.,  The  Isles  of  Greece  (song). 

erotetic  (er-o-tet'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  kpyrTrnndg,  skill- 
ed in  questioning,  <  kparav,  question,  ask.]  In- 
terrogatory. 

erotic  (e-rot'ik),  a.  and  n.  [Formerly  eroUck;  = 
P.  irotique  =  Sp.  erdtico  =  Pg.  It.  erotico  (cf.  D. 
G.  erotisch  =  Dan.  Sw.  erottsh),  <  Gr.  epuriKd;, 
pertainingto  love,<  epag  (spur-),  love :  see  Eros.] 

1.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  prompted  by  love ;  treat- 
ing of  love ;  amorous. 

An  erotic  ode  is  the  very  last  place  in  which  one  would 
expect  any  talk  about  heavenly  things.       Saturday  Rev. 

II.  n.  An  amorous  composition  or  poem. 
erotical  (e-rot'i-kal),  a.   [<  erotic  +  -al.]   Same 
as  erotic. 

So  doth  Jason  Pratensis  .  .  ,  (who  writes  copiously  of 
this  eroticall  love)  place  and  reckon  it  amongst  the  aifec- 
tions  of  the  braine.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  442. 

erotomania  (e-ro-to-ma'ni-a),  «.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
epuTo/iavia,  raving  love,  <  ipue  (epar-),  love,  -I- 
fiavia,  madness.]  In  pathol. ,  mental  alienation 
or  melancholy  caused  by  love;  love-sickness. 

erotomaniac  (e-ro-to-ma'ni-ak),  n.  [<  eroto- 
mania +  -ac]  A  person  suffering  from  or  af- 
flicted with  erotomania. 

erotomany  (er-o-tom'a-ni),  n.  [<  NL.  eroto- 
mania.]    Same  as  erotomania. 

erotylid  (e-rot'i-lid),  a.  and  TO.     I.  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Erotylidce. 
II.  n.  One  of  the  Erotylidce. 

Erotylidae  (er-o-til'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Ero- 
tylus  +  -idee.]  A  family  of  clavieorn  Coleop- 
tera.  The  dorsal  abdominal  segments  are  partly  mem- 
branous :  the  ventral  segments  are  free ;  the  tarsi  are  four- 
jointed,  more  or  less  dilated  and  spongy  beneath;  the 
wings  are  not  fringed  with  hairs ;  and  the  anterior  coxa 
are  globose.  The  species  are  mostly  South  American,  and 
fungicolous.  Groups  corresponding  more  or  less  nearly 
to  the  Erotylidce  are  named  Erotyli,  Erotylinoe,  Erotylida, 
Erotylides,  and  Erotylusidce. 

Erotylus  (e-rot'i-lus),  TO.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ipwrwAof, 
a  darling,  sweetheart,  dim.  of  epuc  (epor-),  love.] 
The  typical  ^e- 
nus  of  the  family 
Erotylidce,  dis- 
tinguished by 
the  two  spines 
with  which  the 
maxillsB  are 

armed  at  the  tip, 
and  the  ovate, 
not  cylindric, 
form  of  the  body. 
The  species  are  pecu- 
liar to  Central  and 
South  America,  only 
one,  E.  boisduvali, 
extendingfrom  Mex- 
ico into  Arizona  and 
Colorado.  It  is  10 
millimeters  long,  ob- 
ovate,  black,  opaque, 
with  the  elytra 
ochei'ous  and  cov- 
ered with  numerous 
deeply  impressed 
black  punctiu-eSjand 
having  a  triangular 
black  spot  near  the 
middle  of  the  side 
margin.  It  lives  in 
fungi  growing  on  old 
pine  logs. 

erpetology  (er-po-tol'o-ji),  «.  An  erroneous 
form  of  herpetology. 

err  (6r),  v.  [<  ME.  erren,  <  OP.  errer  =  Pr.  Sp. 
Pg.  errar  =  It.  errare,  <  L.  errare,  wander, 
stray,  err,  mistake,  OTig.*ersare  =  Goth,  airman, 
tr.,  cause  to  err,  mislead,  =  OHG.  irreon,  irron, 
MHG.  G.  irren,  intr.,  wander,  stray,  err;  cf. 
Goth,  airgjis,  adj.,  =  OHG.  irri,  G.  irre,  astray; 
prob.  the  same  word  as  OHG.  irri  =  AS.  yrre, 
eorre,  angry,  enraged  (for  sense  cf.  L.  delirus, 
crazy,  raving,  lit.  out  of  the  furrow :  see  deliri- 
ous),  but  (?)  cf.  L.  ira,  anger.]  I.  imtrans.  1. 
To  wander;  go  in  a  devious  and  uncertain 
course.     [Obsolete  or  archaic] 

0  verrey  goost,  that  errest  to  and  fro. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iv.  302, 

0,  in  no  labyrinth  can  I  safelier  err. 
Than  when  I  lose  myself  in  praising  her. 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  1. 1. 

2.  To  deviate  from  the  true  course  or  purpose ; 
hence,  to  wander  from  truth  or  from  the  path  of 
duty;  depart  from  rectitude ;  go  astray  morally. 

We  have  erred  and  strayed  from  thy  ways  like  lost  sheep. 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  General  Confession. 


Fungus-beetle  lEro/ylus  dcUduvati), 
a,  b,  larva,  lateral  and  dorsal  views;  c, 
d,  pupa,  ventral  and  dorsal  surfaces  \  e, 
beetle  ;  f,  palpus ;  g,  tarsus,  from  below ; 
h,  terminal  joint  of  tarsus,  from  above ;  i, 
antenna.  Xt  St  A,  and  i  enlai^ed. 
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But  errs  not  Nature  from  this  gracious  end, 
From  burning  suns  when  livid  deaths  descend  ? 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  i.  141. 
Aim'd  at  the  helm,  his  lance  err'd.    Tennyson,  Geraint. 
3.  To  go  astray  in  thought  or  lielief ;  be  mis- 
taken; blunder;  misapprehend. 

Thereby  shall  we  shadow 
The  numbers  of  our  host,  and  make  discovery 
Err  in  report  of  us,  Shak.,  Macbeth,  v.  4. 

They  do  not  err 
Who  say  that,  when  the  poet  dies, 
Mute  Nature  mourns  her  worshipper. 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  V.  1. 

Il.t  trans.  1.  To  mislead;  cause  todeviate 
from  truth  or  rectitude. 

Sometimes  he  (the  devil]  tempts  by  covetousness,  drun- 
kenness, pleasiu-e,  pride,  &c.,  errs,  dejects,  saves,  kills,  pro- 
tects, and  rides  some  men  as  they  do  their  horses. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  60. 

2.  To  miss;  mistake. 

I  shall  not  lag  behind,  nor  err 
The  way,  thou  leading.  Milton,  P.  L.,  x.  266. 

errable  (fer'a-bl),  a.     [<  err  +  -able.']    Liable 
to  mistake;  "fallible.    BaMey,  1727.     [Bare.] 
errableness  (6r'a-bl-nes),  n.    Liability  to  mis- 
■take  or  err.     [Bare.] 

We  may  infer,  from  the  errableness  of  our  nature,  the 
reasonableness  of  compassion  to  the  seduced. 

Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

errabund  (er'a-bund),  a.  [<  L.  errdbvmdws, 
wandering  to  and  fro,  <  errare,  wander:  see 
err.]  Erratic;  wandering;  rambling.  [Bare.] 
Your  errabund  guesses,  veering  to  all  points  of  the  lit- 
erary compass.  Southey,  The  Doctor,  Interchapter  xiii. 
errancy  (er'an-si),  «.  The  condition  of  erring; 
liability  to  err. 

errand^  (er'and),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  errant, 
arrand,  arrant;  <  ME.  erende,  erande,  arende, 
etc.,  <  AS.  aSrende  =  OS.  arundi  =  OH.Gr.  dranU, 
drunti,  drandi,  etc.,  =  leel.  eyrendi,  orendi  = 
Sw.  arende  =  Dan.  cerende^  errand,  message; 
of.  AS.  dr  =  OS.  pi.  eri  =  Icel.  drr  =  Goth,  ai- 
rus,  a  messenger;  origin  uncertain;  perhaps 
ult.  connected  with  Skt.  v'  ar,  go.]  A  special 
business  intrusted  to  a  messenger;  a  verbal 
charge  or  message;  a  mandate  or  order;  some- 
thing to  be  told  or  done:  as,  the  servant  was 
sent  on  an  errand;  he  told  his  errand;  he  has 
done  the  errand. 

Ye  do  symply  youre  mayster  erende,  as  he  yow  co- 
mannded  for  to  seche  Merlin.  Merlin  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  i.  43. 
I  have  a  secret  errand  unto  thee,  O  king.  Judges  iii.  19. 
One  of  the  four  and  twenty  qualities  of  a  knave  is  to 
stay  long  at  his  arrand.  Howell,  Eng.  Proverbs,  p.  2. 
Fool's  or  gawk's  errand,  the  puisuit  of  something  un- 
attainable; an  absurd  or  fruitless  search  or  enterprise. 
To  send  one  on  v.  fool's  errand  is  to  direct  or  induce  one 
to  set  about  doing  something  that  the  sender  knows,  or 
should  know,  will  be  useless  or  without  result. 
errand^t,  a.  An  obsolete  variant  of  arrant. 
errant^  (er'ant),  a.  and  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
arrant  (see  arrant,  now  differentiated  from  er- 
rant) ;  <  ME.  errawnt,  arraunt,  <  OP.  errant  (un 
chevalier  errant,  a  knight  errant,  le  Juif  errant, 
the  wandering  Jew,  etc.),  usually  taken  as  the 
ppr.  (<  L.  erran{t-)s)  of  errer,  <  L.  errare,  wan- 
der (see  err) ;  by  some  taken  as  the  ppr.  of  errer, 
make  a  journey,  travel:  see  errant^.]  I.  a.  1. 
Wandering;  roving;  rambling:  applied  partic- 
ularly to  knights  (knights  errant)  of  the  middle 
ages,  who  are  represented  as  wandering  about 
to  seek  adventures  and  display  their  heroism 
and  generosity. 

An  outlawe,  or  a  theef  erraunt. 

Chaucer,  Manciple's  Tale,  1.  120. 
Where  as  noon  arraunt  knyght  sholde  not  cesse  to  karole, 
till  that  a  certeiu  knyght  com  thider. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  363. 
A  shady  glade 
Of  the  Biphoean  hils,  to  her  reveald 
By  errant  Sprights,  but  from  all  men  conoeald. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  vili.  6. 
I  am  an  errant  knight  that  foUow'd  arms, 
With  spear  and  shield. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Enight  of  Burning  Pestle,  iii.  4. 

S.  Deviating ;  straying  from  the  straight,  true, 
or  right  course ;  erring. 

Knots,  by  the  conflux  of  meeting  sap. 
Infect  the  sound  pine,  and  divert  his  grain 
Tortive  and  erravi  from  his  course  of  growth. 

Shak.,  T.  andC,  i.  3. 
But  she  that  has  been  bred  up  under  you,  .  .  . 
Having  no  errant  motion  from  obedience, 
riies  from  these  vanities  as  mere  illusions. 

Fletcher,  Wife  for  a  Month,  i.  1. 

pupped  at  the  Lord  Chamberlaine's,  where'also  supped 

the  famous  beauty  and  errant  lady  the  Dutchesse  of  Maza- 

""«■  Evelyn,  Diary,  Sept.  6, 1676. 

But  when  the  Prince  had  brought  his  errant  eyes 

Home  from  the  rock,  sideways  he  let  them  glance 

At  Enid,  where  she  droopt.   -  Tennyson,  Geraint. 

3.  In  zobl.,  free;  not  fixed;  locomotory;  spe- 
cifleally,  pertaining  to  the  Errantia;  not  tu- 
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bieolous:  as,  the  erra»<  annelids. — 4t.  Notori- 
ous ;  manifest :  in  this  sense  now  spelled  only 
arrant.  See  arrant,  2. 
II.  n.  A  knight  errant.  [Bare.] 
"I  am  no  admirer  of  knights,"  he  said  to  Hogg,  "  and 
if  we  were  errants,  you  should  have  the  tilting  all  to 
yourself."  E.  Dowden,  Shelley,  I.  166. 

errant^t  (er'ant),  a.  [<  OF.  errant,  ppr.  of  errer, 
esrer,  oirer,  "oirrer,  earlier  edrer,  edrar,  make  a 
journey,  travel,  go,  move,  etc.,  <  ML.  iterare 
(for  LL.  itinerari),  make  a  journey,  travel,  <  L. 
iter  (iUner-),  a  journey,  road,  way,  >  OF.  erre, 
eire,  ME.  erre,  eire,  eyre,  mod.  E.  (in  archaic 
spelling)  eyre,  a  journey,  circuit:  see  eyre,  itine- 
rant.   Cf.  errant'^.']    Itinerant. 

Our  judges  of  assize  are  called  justices  errant,  because 
they  go  no  direct  course,  but  this  way  and  that  way  from 
one  town  to  another,  where  their  sittings  be  appointed. 
C.  Butler,  Eng.  Grammar  (1633). 

Errantia  (e-ran'shia),  «.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of  L. 
erran(t-)s,  ppr.  of  errare,  wander:  see  errant^.] 
A  group  of  active  locomotory  polyohEetous  an- 
nelids, as  distinguished  from  the  sedentary 
or  tubicolous  group  of  the  same  order.  They 
seldom  construct  tubular  habitations,  have  numerous  para- 
podia  not  confined  to  the  anterior  parts  of  the  body,  and 
possess  a  prsestomium,  and  usually  eyes,  tentacles,  and 
a  proboscis  armed  with  chitinous  teeth.  Like  the  rest 
of  the  Polyckceta,  they  are  normally  dioecious  and  marine 
worms,  vermiform  in  shape,  with  large  setigerous  feet, 
and  gills  on  the  back ;  they  correspond  somewhat  to  the 
Linnean  genus  Nereis  (which  see),  and  are  known  as  An- 
tennata,  JRapacia,  Notobranchia,  Chcetopoda,  etc.,  ranking 
as  an  order  or  a  suborder.  The  families  Nereides  and 
Nephthyidee  are  central  groups.  See  Polynoe,  a  typical 
member  of  the  group. 

errantry  (er'ant-ri),  ».  [<  erranf^  -I-  -ry.]  If. 
A  wandering;  a  roving  or  rambling  about. 

After  a  short  space  of  errantry  upon  the  seas,  he  got 
safe  back  to  Dunkirk.  Addison,  Freeholder. 

3.  The  condition  or  way  of  life  of  a  knight  er- 
rant.   See  knight-errantry. 

In  our  day  the  errantry  is  reversed,  and  many  a  strong- 
hearted  woman  goes  journeying  up  and  down  the  land, 
bent  on  delivering  some  beloved  hero  from  a  captivity 
more  terrible  than  any  the  old  legends  tell. 

L.  M.  Alcott,  Hospital  Sketches,  p.  238. 

errata,  n.    Plural  of  erratum. 

erratet,  n.  [<  L.  erratum,  mistake :  see  erra- 
tum.]   A  mistake;  a  fault.    Hall.    (SalUwell.) 

erratic  (e-rat'ik),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  erratih, 
erratyh,  <  OP.  (and  P.)  erratigue  =  Pr.  erra- 
tic, eraUc  =  Sp.  errdtico  =  Pg.  It.  erratico,  <  L. 
erroijcjw, wandering,  <  errare,  wander:  see  err.~\ 

1.  a.  1.  Wandering;  having  no  certain  course ; 
roving  about  without  a  fixed  destination. 

■  Short  remnants  of  the  wind  now  and  then  came  down 
the  narrow  street  in  erratic  puffs. 

G.  W.  Cable,  Old  Creole  Days,  p.  150. 

2.  Deviating  from  the  proper  or  usual  course  in 
opinion  or  conduct ;  eccentric. 

A  fine  erratic  genius,  ...  he  has  not  properly  used  his 
birthright.  Stedman,  Vict.  Poets,  p.  249. 

3.  Moving;  not  fixed  or  stationary:  applied  to 
the  planets  as  distinguished  from  the  fixed  stars. 

Ther  he  saugh,  with  ful  avysemente. 
The  erratyk  sterres,  herkenynge  armonye. 
With  sownes  ful  of  hevenyssh  melodic. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  v.  1812. 

4.  In med., irregular;  changeable;  movingfrom 
poin.  to  point,  as  rheumatic  or  other  pains,  or 
appearing  at  indeterminate  intervals,  as  some 
intermittent  fevers. 

They  are  incommoded  with  a  slimy  mattery  cough,  stink 
of  breath,  and  an  erratick  fever.    Harvey,  Consumptions. 

5.  In  geol. ,  relating  to  or  explanatory  of  the  con- 
dition and  distribution  of  erratics.  See  II.,  2. 
—Erratic  blocks,  the  name  given  by  geologists  to  those 
boulders  or  fragments  of  rocks  whichappear  to  have  been 
transported  from  their  original  sites  by  ice  in  the  Pleisto- 
cene period,  and  carried  often  to  great  distances.  Such 
blocks  are  on  the  surface  or  in  the  most  superficial  depos- 
its. See  boulder.— BnSitic  map,  one  on  which  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  erratics  in  a  certain  district  is  illustrated. 
— Erratic  phenomena,  the  phenomena  connected  with 
erratic  blocks.  =Syn.  i.  Abnormal,  unreliable.  See  ir- 
regular. 

II.  n.  1.  One  who  or  that  which  has  wan- 
dered ;  a  wanderer. 

William,  second  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  who  added  two  splen- 
did art  galleries  to  Lowther  Castle,  which  he  .  .  .  made  a 
haven  of  rest  for  various  erratics  from  other  collections. 
Edinburgh  Rev.,  CLXIV.  609. 

Specifically— 2.  In  geol,  a  boulder  or  block 
which  has  been  conveyed  from  its  original  site, 
probably  by  ice,  and  deposited  at  a  distance ; 
an  erratic  block.     See  erratic  blocks,  under  I. 

We  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  climate  of 
America  during  the  glacial  epoch  was  even  then  some- 
what more  severe  than  that  of  Western  Europe,  for  the 
erratics  of  America  extend  as  far  south  as  latitude  40°, 
while  on  the  old  continent  they  are  not  found  much  be- 
yond latitude  60°.  J.  Croll,  Climate  and  Time,  p.  72. 

3.  An  eccentric  person. 
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.  We  have  erratics,  unscholarly  foolish  persons. 

J.  Cook,  Marriage,  p.  96. 
erratical  (e-rat'i-kal),  a.     [<  erratic  +  -al.] 

Same  as  erratic.     [Bare.] 
erratically  (e-rat'i-kal-i),  adv.    In  an  erratic 

manner;  without  rule,  order,  or  established 

method;  irregularly. 
They  .  .  .  come  not  forth  in  generations  erratically,  or 

different  from  each  other,  but  in  specifical  and  regular 

shapes.  Sir  T.  Broume,  Vulg.  Err.,  ii.  6. 

erraticalness  (e-rat'i-kal-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  erratic. 

errationt  (e-ra'shgn),  n.  [<  L.  erratioin-),  <  er- 
rare, wander :  see  err.]  A  wandering.  Cock- 
eram. 

erratum  (e-ra'tum),  «.;  pi.  errata  (-ta).  [L., 
neut.  of  erratus,  pp.  of  errare,  err,  ma£e  a  mis- 
take:  see  err.  Ct.errate.]  An  error  or  mistake 
in  writing  or  printing.  The  list  of  the  errata  of  a  book 
is  usually  printed  at  the  beginning  or  end,  with  references 
to  the  pages  and  lines  in  which  they  occur. 

A  single  erratutn  may  knock  out  the  brains  of  a  whole 
passage.  Covtper. 

erret,  »■    A  Middle  English  form  of  arr''-. 

errhine  (er'in),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  eppivov,  an  er- 
rhine,  <  kv,  in,  +  /)tg  (,piv-),  the  nose.]  I.  a. 
In  med.,  affecting  the  nose,  or  designed  to  be 
snuffed  into  the  nose ;  occasioning  discharges 
from  the  nose. 

II.  n.  A  medicine  to  be  snuffed  up  the  nose, 
to  promote  discharges  of  mucus;  a  sternuta- 
tory. 

erringly  (fer'ing-li),  adv.    In  an  erring  manner. 
He  serves  the  muses  erringly  and  ill 
Whose  aim  is  pleasure,  light  and  fugitive. 

Wordsworth,  White  Doe  of  Rylstone,  Ded. 

erroneous  (e-ro'ne-us),  a.  [Formerly  also  er- 
ronious  ;  <  L.  erroneus,  wandering  about,  stray- 
ing (cf.  erro(n-),  a  wanderer,  error,  wandering), 

<  errare,  wander:  see  err.]  If.  Wandering; 
roving;  devious;  unsettled;  irregular. 

They  roam 
Erroneous  and  disconsolate.  Philips. 

2.  Controlled  by  error ;  misled ;  deviating  from 
the  truth. 

A  man's  conscience  and  his  judgment  is  the  same  thing, 
and  as  the  judgment,  so  also  the  conscience  may  be  er- 
roneous. Hobbes,  Works,  III.  29. 

And  because  they  foresaw  that  this  wilderness  might 
be  looked  upon  as  a  place  of  liberty,  and  therefore  might 
in  time  be  troubled  with  erroneous  spirits,  therefore  they 
did  put  in  one  article  into  the  confession  of  faith,  on  pur- 
pose, about  the  duty  and  power  of  the  magistrate  in  mat- 
ters of  religion. 

N.  Morton,  New  England's  Memorial,  p.  146. 

3.  Containing  error;  false;  mistaken;  not 
conformable  to  truth  or  justice ;  liable  to  mis- 
lead :  as,  an  erroneous  opinion ;  erroneous  doc- 
trine or  instruction. 

I  must  .  .  .  protest  against  making  these  old  most  er- 
roneous maps  a  foundation  for  new  ones,  as  they  can  be 
of  no  use,  but  must  be  of  detriment. 

Bru£e,  Source  of  the  Nile,  I.  267. 

There  are,  probably,  few  subjects  on  which  popular 
judgments  are  commonly  more  erroneous  than  upon  the 
relations  between  positive  religions  and  moral  enthusi- 
asm. Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  II.  150. 

erroneously  (e-ro'nf-us-li),  adv.  '  In  an  errone- 
ous manner;  by  mistake;  not  rightly;  falsely. 

The  profession  and  vse  of  Poesie  is  most  ancient  from 
the  beginning,  and  not,  as  manie  erroniously  suppose,  af- 
ter, but  before  any  ciuil  society  was  among  men. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  3. 
How  innumerable  have  been  the  instances  in  which 
legislative  control  was  erroneously  thought  necessary! 

H.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  439. 

erroneousness  (e-ro'ne-us-nes), «.  [<  erroneous 
+  -ness.]  The  state  of  being  erroneous,  wrong, 
or  false;  deviation  from  truth  or  right :  as,  the 
erroneousness  of  a  judgment  or  proposition. 

error  (er'or),  n.     [Early  mod.  E.  also  errour; 

<  ME.  errour,  arrore,<.  OP.  error,  errur,  mod.  F. 
erreur  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  error  =  It.  errore,  <  L. 
error,  a  wandering,  straying,  uncertainty,  mis- 
take, error,  <  errare,  wander,  err :  see  err.]  1 . 
A  wandering ;  a  devious  and  uncertain  course. 
[Obsolete  or  archaic] 

He  [.^neas]  tlu'ough  f  atall  errour  long  was  led 
Full  many  yeares.  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  ix.  41. 

Driv'n  by  the  winds  and  errours  of  the  sea. 

Dryden,  jEneid. 
The  damsel's  headlong  error  thro'  the  wood. 

Tennyson,  Gareth  and  Lynette. 

2.  A  deviation  from  the  truth ;  a  discrepancy 
between  what  is  thought  to  be  true  and  what  is 
true ;  an  unintentional  positive  falsity;  a  false 
proposition  or  mode  of  thought. 

Lord,  such  arrore  amange  them  thei  haue. 
It  is  grete  sorowe  to  see.  York  Plays,  p.  283. 

Error  is  ...  a  mistake  of  our  judgment,  giving  assent 
to  that  which  is  not  true. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  IV.  xx.  1. 
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In  my  mind  he  was  guilty  of  no  error,  he  was  charge- 
able with  no  exaggeration,  ho  was  betrayed  by  his  fancy 
into  no  metaphor,  who  once  said,  that  all  we  see  about  us, 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  the  whole  machinery  of  the 
state,  all  the  appai'atus  of  the  system,  and  its  varied  work- 
ings, end  in  simply  bringing  twelve  good  men  into  a  box. 

Brougham. 

There  is  but  one  effective  mode  of  displacing  an  error, 
and  that  is  to  replace  it  by  a  conception  which,  while 
readily  adjusting  itself  to  conceptions  firmly  held  on  other 
points,  is  seen  to  explain  the  facts  more  completely. 

ff.  H.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  Int.  I.  i.  §  6. 

When  men  do  not  know  the  truth,  they  do  well  to  agree 
in  common  error  based  upon  common  feeling ;  for  thereby 
their  energies  are  fixed  in  the  unity  of  definite  aim,  and 
not  dissipated  to  waste  in  restless  and  incoherent  vaga- 
ries. Maudsley,  Body  and  Will,  p.  219. 

3.  An  inaeciiraey  due  to  oversight  or  aeoident ; 
something  different  from  what  was  intended, 
especially  in  speaking,  writing,  or  printing:  as, 
a  clerieal  error  (which  see,  below). 

Errors,  like  straws,  upon  the  surface  fiow ; 

He  who  would  search  for  pearls  must  dive  below. 

Di-yden,  All  for  Love,  Prol. 

4.  A  wrong-doing ;  a  moral  fault ;  a  sin,  espe- 
cially one  that  is  not  very  heinous. 

Who  can  understand  his  errors?  cleanse  thou  me  from 
secret  faults.  Ps.  xix.  12. 

If  to  her  share  some  female  errors  fall, 
Look  on  her  face,  and  you'll  forget  them  all. 

Pope,  K.  of  the  L.,  ii.  17. 
If  it  were  thine  error  or  tliy  crime, 
I  care  no  longer.       Tennyson,  Vision  of  Sin,  Epil. 

5.  The  difference  between  the  observed  or  oth- 
erwise determined  value  of  a  physical  quantity 
and  the  true  value :  also  called  the  true  error. 
By  the  error  is  often  meant  the  error  according  to  some 
possible  theory.  Thus,  in  physics,  the  rule  is  to  make  tlie 
sum  of  the  squares  of  the  errors  a  minimum — that  is,  that 
theory  is  adopted  according  to  which  the  sum  of  the 
squares  of  the  errors  of  the  observations  is  represented 
to  be  less  than  according  to  any  other  theory.  The  error 
of  an  observation  is  separated  into  two  parts,  the  acei- 
dental  error  and  the  constant  error.  The  accidental  error 
is  that  part  of  the  total  error  which  would  entirely  disap- 
pear from  the  mean  of  an  indefinitely  large  series  of  ob- 
servations taken  imder  precisely  the  same  circumstances ; 
tlie  constant  error  is  that  error  which  would  still  afiiect 
such  a  mean.  The  law  of  error  is  a  law  connecting  the 
relative  magnitudes  of  errors  with  their  frequency.  The 
law  is  that  the  logarithm  of  the  frequency  is  proportional 
to  the  square  of  the  error.  This  law  holds  only  for  the 
accidental  part  of  the  error,  and  only  for  certain  kinds  of 
observations,  and  to  those  only  when  certain  observations 
affected  by  abnormal  errors  have  been  struck  out.  The 
probable  error  is  a  magnitude  which  one  half  the  acci- 
dental errors  would  in  the  long  run  exceed ;  this  is  a  well- 
established  but  unfortunate  expression.  The  mean  error 
is  the  quadratic  mean  of  the  errors  of  observations  simi- 
lar to  given  observations. 

6.  In  law,  a  mistake  in  a  judicial  determination 
of  a  court,  whether  in  deciding  wrongly  on  the 
merits  or  ruling  wrongly  on  an  incidental  point, 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  rights  of  a  j)arty.  it  im- 
plies, without  imputing  corruptness,  a  deviation  from  or 
misapprehension  of  the  law,  of  a  nature  sufficiently  serious 
to  entitle  the  aggrieved  party  to  carry  tlie  case  to  a  coiurt  of 
review. 

7t.  Perplexity;  anxiety;  concern. 

He  .  .  .  thought  well  in  his  corage  that  thei  were  right 
high  men  and  gretter  of  astate  than  he  cowde  thinke,  and 
a-boute  his  herte  com  so  grete  errour  that  it  wete  all  his 
visage  with  teeres  of  his  yien.  Merlin(E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  318. 
Assignment  of  errors,  in  law,  specification  of  the  errors 
suggested  or  objected  to.—  Clerical  error,  a  mistake  in 
writing ;  the  erroneous  writing  of  one  thing  for  another ; 
a  slip  of  the  pen :  from  all  writers  having  been  formerly 
called  clerics  or  clerks. — Court  of  error,  court  of  er- 
rors, a  court  exercising  appellate  jurisdiction  by  means 
of  writs  of  error.  The  highest  judicial  court  of  Connecti- 
cut is  called  the  Supreme  Court  of  Errors,  those  of  Dela- 
ware and  New  Jersey  the  Courts  of  Errors  and  Appeals. 
— Error  in  fact,  a  mistake  of  fact,  or  ignorance  of  a  fact, 
embraced  in  a  judicial  proceeding  and  affecting  its  valid- 
ity, as,  for  example,  the  granting  of  judgment  against  an 
infant  as  if  he  were  adult. — Error  of  a  clock,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  time  indicated  by  a  clock  and  the  time 
which  the  clock  is  intended  to  indicate,  whether  sidereal 
or  mean  time.— Error  Of  colllmation.  See  collirrmtion. 
— Joinder  in  error,  in  law,  the  taking  of  issue  on  the  sug- 
gestion of  error. — Writ  Of  error,  a  process  issued  by  a 
court  of  review  to  the  inferior  court,  suggesting  that  error 
has  been  committed,  and  requiring  the  record  to  be  sent 
up  for  examination :  nowgenerally  superseded  by  a^TpeaZ. 
=  Syn.  2  and  3.  Mistake,  Bull,  etc.  ^zq  blunder, 
errorist  (er'or-ist),  n.  [<  error  +  4st]  One 
who  errs,  or  who  encourages  and  propagates 
error.     [Bare.] 

Especially  in  the  former  of  these  Epistles  [Colossians  and 
Ephesians]  we  find  that  the  Apostle  Paul  censures  a  class 
of  errorists  who  are  not  separated  from  the  Church,  but 
who  cherish  and  inculcate  notions  evidently  Gnostical  in 
their  character,   ff.  P.  Fisher,  Begin,  of  Christianity,  p.  387. 

ers  (firs),  n.  [<  P.  ers  =  Pr.  ers  =  Cat.  er  =  Sp. 
yervo  =  It.  ervo,  <  L.  ervum,  the  bitter  vetch: 
see  Ervum.']    A  species  of  vetch,  Fieia  Ervilia. 

Erse(ers),  o.  and«.  [AlaoEarse;  a  corruption 
of  Irish.]  I.  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Celts  of 
Ireland  and  Scotland  or  their  language :  as,  the 
Erse  tongue. 

The  native  peasantry  everywhere  sang  Erse  songs  in 
praise  of  Tyrconnel.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 
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II.  H.  The  language  of  the  Gaels  or  Celts  in 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  as  being  of  Irish 
origin.  The  Highlanders  themselves  call  it 
Gaelic. 

The  Erse  has  many  dialects,  and  the  words  used  in  some 
islands  are  not  always  known  in  others. 

Johnson,  Jour,  to  Western  Isles. 
ersh,  n.    See  earsh. 

erst  (6rst),  adv.  [Early  mod.  E.  (dial.)  also 
yerst;  <  ME.  erst,  arst,  cerst,  erest,  cerest,  first, 
once,  formerly,  for  jthe  first  time,  <  AS.  cerest, 
adv.,  first  (of.  adj.  ceresta,  ME.  erste,  the  first), 
superl.  of  ®r,  before,  formerly,  sooner,  in  posi- 
tive use  soon,  early:  see  ere\  early,  etc.]  1. 
First ;  at  first ;  at  the  beginning. 

On  of  Ector  owne  brother,  that  I  erst  neuenyt. 
And  Modernus,  the  mayn  kyng,  on  the  mon  set. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  I.  6792. 

3.  Once;  formerly;  long  ago. 

Once  All  was  made  ;  not  by  the  hand  of  Fortune 
(As  fond  Democritus  did  yerst  importune). 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  i.  1. 

Gentle  spirit  of  sweetest  humour,  who  erst  did  sit  upon 
the  easy  pen  of  my  beloved  Cervantes. 

Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  ix.  24. 

3.  Before;  till  then  or  now;  hitherto. 

Hony  and  wex  as  erst  is  nowe  to  make, 
What  shal  be  saide  of  wyne  is  tente  to  take. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  196. 

Whence  look  the  Soldier's  Cheeks  dismay'd  and  pale? 
Erst  ever  dreadful,  know  they  now  to  dread  ? 

Prior,  Ode  to  the  Queen, 
[Archaic  in  all  senses.] 
At  erstt.  (a)  At  first ;  for  the  first  time.    (&)  At  length,  at 
present :  especially  with  now  (now  at  erst). 

In  drenies,  quod  Valerian,  han  we  be 

Unto  this  tyme,  brother  myn,  y wis ; 

But  now  at  erst  in  trouthe  our  dwelling  is. 

Chaucer,  Second  Nun's  Tale,  1.  264. 

My  boughes  with  bloosmes  that  crowned  were  at  flrste  .  .  . 
Are  left  both  bare  and  barrein  now  at  erst. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  December. 
Of  erst,  formerly. 

The  enigmas  which  of  erst  puzzled  tlie  brains  of  Socrates 
and  Plato  and  Seneca.       The  Catholic  World,  April,  1884. 

erstt,  «•  [ME.  erste,  <  AS.  Ssresta  =  OS.  erista 
=  OPries.  erosta,  arista  =  OHG.  eristo,  MHG. 
ereste,  Gt.  erst,  first:  see  erst,  adv.J  Pirst. 
erstwhile  (erst'hwil),  ado.  [<  erst  +  while.] 
At  one  time ;  formerly.  [Obsolete  or  archaic] 
Those  thick  and  clammy  vapors  which  erstwhile  ascended 
in  such  vast  measures  .  .  .  must  at  length  obey  the  laws 
of  tlieir  nature  and  gravity. 

Olanville,  Pre-existence  of  Souls,  xiv. 
The  beautiful  dark  tresses,  erstwhile  so  smoothly  braided 
about  the  small  head,  .  .  .  were  tang:led  and  matted  until 
no  trace  of  their  former  lustre  remained. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVI.  227. 

ert^t,  «■    An  obsolete  form  of  art^. 

ert^t,  i>.  t.    An  obsolete  form  of  art^. 

erthet,  «.    -An  obsolete  form  of  earth. 

erubescence,  erubescency  (er-o-bes'ens,  -en- 
si),  n.  [=  P.  Pubescence  =  Sp.  erubescenoid  = 
It.  erubescenza,  eruiescengia,  <  LL.  erubesoentia, 
blushing  (for  shame),  <  erubeseen(t-)s,  ppr., 
blushing:  eee  erubescent.]  A  becoming  or  grow- 
ing red;  specifically,  redness  of  the  skin  or 
other  surface ;  a  blush. 

erubescent  (er-Q-bes'ent),  a.  [=  P.  Erubescent. 
=  It.  erubescente,  <  L.  "erubescen(t-)s,  ppr.  of  eru- 
bescere,  grow  red,  redden,  esp.  for  shame,  blush, 
<  e,  out,  +  rubescere,  grow  red :  see  rubescent.] 
Growing  red  or  reddish;  specifically,  blushing. 

erubescite  (er-o-bes'it),  n.  [<  L.  erubescere, 
redden,  +  -ite^.]  An  ore  of  copper,  so  called 
because  of  the  bright  colors  of  its  surface  when 
tarnished,  its  surface  is  often  iridescent  with  hues  of 
blue,  purple,  and  red :  hence  called  variegated  copper  ore, 
and  by  miners  peacock  ore  and  horse-flesh  ore,  and  by  the 
French  cuivre  panache.  It  is  a  sulphid  of  copper  and 
iron,  with  a  varying  proportion  of  the  latter.  Also  called 
hornite. 

eruca  (e-ro'ka),m.  [L.,  a  caterpillar,  a  canker- 
worm,  also  a  sort  of  eolewort:  see  eruke.]  1. 
An  insect  in  the  larval  state ;  a  caterpillar. — 

2.  [cap.]  [Nli.]  A  small  genus  of  cruciferous 
plants,  of  the  mountains  of  Europe  and  central 
Asia.  E.  sativa  is  the  garden-rocket,  which  when  young 
and  tender  is  frequently  eaten  as  a  salad,  especially  on  the 
continent  of  Europe. 

3.  leap.]  [NI/.]  A  genus  of  univalve  moUusks. 
eruciform  (e-ro'si-f6rm),  a.  [<  L.  eruca,  a  cat- 
erpillar, -I-  forma,  form.]  1.  In  entom.,  resem- 
bling a  caterpUlar:  said  of  certain  larvse,  as 
those  of  the  saw-fly. — 2.  In  6ot,  worm-like; 
shaped  like  a  caterpillar:  applied  to  the  spores 
of  certain  lichens.    Also  erucwform. 

emcivorous  (er-o-siv'o-rus),  a.  [<  NL.  erucivo- 
rus,  <  L.  eruca,  a  caterpillar,  +  vorare,  eat, 
devour.]  In  entom.  and  ornith.,  feeding  on  cat- 
erpillars, as  the  larvse  of  ichneumon-flies  and 
many  other  Symenoptera,  and  various  birds. 


erupt 

eructt  (e-rukf),  V.  t.  [=  It.  eruttare  =  Sp.  eruc- 
tar,  <  L.  eructare,  belch  or  vomit  forth,  cast 
forth,  <  e,  out,  +  ructare,  belch:  see  rucfo- 
tion.]    Same  as  eructate.    JBailey,  1727. 

eructate  (e-ruk'tat),  11.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  eruc- 
tated, -pTpr.' eructating.  [<  Li.  eructatum,  pp.  of 
eructare,  belch  forth:  see  eruct.]  To  belch 
forth  or  eject,  as  wind  from  the  stomach. 

^tna  in  times  past  hath  eructated  such  huge  gobbets  of 
fire.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  i.  27. 

eructation  (e-ruk-ta'shon),  n.  [=  P.  Quotation 
=  Pr.  eructatio  =  Sp.  a-uctadon  =  Pg.  eructa- 
gao  =  It.  eruttaeione,  <  LL.  eructatio(n-),  <  L. 
eructare,  belch:  see  eruct]  1.  A  belchmg  of 
wind  from  the  stomach;  a  belch. 

Cabbage  ('tis  oonfess'd)  is  greatly  accused  for  lying  un- 
digested in  the  stomach,  and  provoking  eructatioTis. 

Evelyn,  Acetaria. 

2.  A  violent  bursting  forth  or  ejection  of  mat- 
ter from  the  earth. 
Thermas  are  hot  springs  or  fiery  eructations.  Woodward. 
erudiatet  (e-ro'di-at),  v.  t.  [Irreg.  <  L.  erudire, 
pp.  eruditus,  instruct :  see  erudite.]  To  instruct ; 
educate ;  teach. 

The  skilful  goddess  there  eradiates  these 
In  all  she  did.  Famhaw. 

erudite  (er'o-dit),  a.  and  n.  [=  P.  4rudit  =  Sp. 
Pg.  It.  erudito,  <  L.  eruditus,  learned,  accom- 
plished, well  informed,  pp.  of  erudire,  instruct, 
educate,  cultivate,  lit.  free  from  rudeness,  < 
e,  out,  +  rudis,  rude:  see  rude.]  I.  a.  1.  In- 
structed ;  taught ;  learned ;  deeply  read. 

The  kinges  highnesas  a  most  erudite  prince  and  a  most 
f  aitlif  ull  kinge.  Sir  T.  More,  Works  (trans.),  p.  646. 

2.  Characterized  by  erudition. 

Erudite  and  metaphysical  theology.  Jer.  Taylor. 

II.  n.  A  learned  person. 

We  have,  therefore,  had  logicians  and  speculators  on  the 
one  hand,  and  erudUes  and  specialists  on  the  other. 

L.  F.  Ward,  Dynam.  SocioL,  L  140. 

eruditely  (er'o-dit-li),  adv.  With  erudition; 
learnedly.  Bailey,  1727. 
eruditeness(er'5-dit-nes),M.  [<  erudite+ ^ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  erudite.  Coleridge. 
erudition  (er-o-dish  on),  n.  [=  F.  Erudition  = 
Sp.  erudicion  =  Pg.  erudigao  =  It.  erudisione,  < 
L.  eruditio(n-),  an  instructing,  learning,  erudi- 
tion, <  erudire,  instruct :  see  erudite.]  Learn- 
ing ;  scholarship ;  knowledge  gained  by  study 
or  from  books  and  instruction;  particularly, 
learning  in  literature,  history,  antiquities,  and 
languages,  as  distinct  from  knowledge  of  the 
mathematical  and  physical  sciences. 

There  hath  not  been  .  .  .  any  king  ...  so  learned  in 
all  literature  and  erudition. 

BcLcon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  i.  4. 
Fam'd  be  thy  tutor,  and  thy  parts  of  nature 
Thrice-fam'd  beyond,  beyond  all  erudition. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C,  ii.  S. 
The  great  writings  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  and  his  fol- 
lowers, and,  in  more  modern  times,  the  massive  and  con- 
scientious erudition  of  the  Benedictines,  will  always  make 
certain  periods  of  the  monastic  history  venerable  to  tlie 
scholar.  Lecley,  Europ.  Morals,  II.  222. 

Those  who  confound  commentatorship  with  philosophy, 
and  mistake  erudition  for  science,  may  be  said  to  study, 
but  not  to  study  the  universe.  , 

J.  R.  Seeley,  Nat.  Keligion,  p.  63. 
There  is  a  superfluity  of  erudition  in  his  novels  that 
verges  upon  pedantry,  because  it  is  sometimes  paraded 
with  an  appearance  of  ostentation,  and  is  introduced  in 
season  and  out  of  season.  Edinburgh  Rev. 

=  Syn.  Learning,  Scholarship,  Lore,  etc.  See  literature. 
erugatet  (er'§-gat),  a.  [<  L.  erugatus,  pp.  of 
erugare,  clear  from  wrinkles,  <  e,  out,  +  rvga, 
wrinkle:  see  rugate.]  Preed  from  wrinkles; 
smoothed;  smooth.  Smart. 
erugationt  (er-8-ga'shon),  n.  [<  L.  erugatio(iy), 

<  erugare,  pp.  erugatus,  clear  from  wrinkles: 
see  erugate.]  The  act  of  smoothing,  or  freeing 
from  wrinkles.     Bailey. 

eruginous,  a.    See  osruginoiis. 

eruket,  n.  [ME.,  <  L.  eruca,  canker-worm.]  A 
canker-worm.     Wyclif. 

erumpent  (f-rum'pent),  a.  [<  L.  erumpen{t-)s, 
ppr.  of  erumpere,  break  out:  see  erupt.]  In 
hot.,  prominent,  as  if  bursting  through  the  cor- 
tical layer  or  epidermis,  as  is  seen  in  some  tet- 
raspores  of  algee,  certain  structures  in  lichens, 
and  many  leaf-fungi. 

erunda,  erundie  (e-run'da,  -di),  ».    [E.  Ind., 

<  Skt.  eranda.]  The  castor-oil  plant,  Kimv^ 
communis. 

erupt  (f-rapf),  V.  [<  L.  eruptus,  pp.  of  erum- 
pere, break  out,  burst  forth,  tr.  cause  to  break 
out,  <  e,  out,  +  rumpere,  pp.  ruptus,  break:  see 
rupture.  Cr.  abrupt,  corrupt,  irrupted.]  I.  »"' 
trans.  To  burst  forth  suddenly  and  violently; 
break  or  belch  out;  send  forth  matter. 


erupt 

' '  Old  Faithful "  is  by  no  means  the  most  imposing  of  the 
geysers,  either  in  the  volume  of  its  discharge  or  in  the 
height  to  which  it  erupts.       OeiMe,  Geol.  Sketches,  ii.  20. 

II,  trans.  To  throw  out  suddenly  and  with 
great  -violenee;  emit  violently;  east  out,  as 
lava  from  a  volcano ;  belch. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  it  [a  volcano] 
does  not  "burn"  in  the  sense  in  which  a  fire  bums,  but 
it  merely  offers  a  channel  through  which  heated  matter 
is  erupted  from  below.  Huxley. 

The  summit  of  Flagstaff  Hill  once  formed  the  lower  ex- 
tremity of  a  sheet  of  lava  and  ashes,  which  were  erupted 
from  the  central,  crateriform  ridge. 

Darvnn,  Geol.  Observations,  i.  88. 


eruption  (f-rup'shon),  n.  [=  r.  Eruption  = 
Sp.  erupddn  =  Pg.  "erupgSo  =  It.  eruzione,  <  L. 
eruptio(n-),  a  breaking  out,  <  erwnpere,  pp. 
erupius,  break  out:  see  ervpt.']  1.  A  bursting 
forth ;  a  sudden  breaking  out,  as  from  inclosuie 
or  confinement ;  a  violent  emission  or  outbreak : 
as,  an  ervption  of  flame  and  lava  from  a  vol- 
cano ;  an  eruption  of  military  force ;  an  eruption 
of  ill  temper. 

This  bodes  some  strange  erwption  to  our  state. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  1.  1. 
The  Turks  having  then  embraced  the  Mahometan  su- 
perstition ;  which  was  two  hundred  and  fourteen  years 
after  their  eruption  out  of  Scythia. 

Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  34. 

Dr.  Junghuhn  ascribes  the  origin  of  each  volcano  [In 

Java]  to  a  succession  of  subaerial  eruptions  from  one  or 

more  central  verits.  Lyell. 

The  period  of  eruption,  or  "  cutting"  of  the  teeth. 

W.  a.  Flower,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XV.  3B0. 

2.  The  act  of  forcibly  expelling  matter  from 
jnclosure  or  confinement. 

Pompeii  .  .  .  was  overwhelmed  by  the  eruption  of  Ve- 
suvius, Aug.  24,  79.  Armr.  Cyc,  XIII.  694. 

3.  In  pathol. :  (a)  A  breaking  out,  as  of  a  cu- 
taneous disease. 

Seven  initial  symptoms,  followed  on  the  third  day  by  an 
fini^jiion  of  papules.  ,        Quazn,  Med.  Dict,,p.  1442. 

(6)  The  exanthema  accompanying  a  disease,  as 
the  rash  of  scarlet  fever. 

The  declining  rash  of  measles  leaves  a  mottling  of  the 
skin,  not  unlike  the  mulberry  eruption  of  typhus. 

Qmnin,  Med.  Diet.,  p.  927. 
=Syn.  1.  Outburst,  outbreak. 
eruptional  (f-rup'shon-al),  a.  [<  eruption  + 
-aL]  Of  or  pertaining  to  eruptions ;  of  the  na- 
ture of  an  eruption;  .eruptive:  as,  eruptional 
phenomena.  B.  A.  Proctor. 
eruptive  (f-rup'tiv),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  4rupUf= 
Sp.  Pg.  eruptioo  =  It.  erutUvo,  <  L.  eruptus,  pp. 
of  erumpere,  break  out:  see  erupt."]  I.  a.  1. 
Bursting  fdrth;  of  the  nature  of  or  like  an  erup- 
tion. 

The  sudden  glance 
Appears  far  south  eruptive  through  the  cloud. 

Thomson,  Summer,  1. 130. 

2.  lo.  pathol.,  attended  with  a  breaking  out  or 
eruption;  accompanied  with  an  eruption  or 
rash:  as,  an  eruptive  tevei. 

All  our  putrid  diseases  of  the  worst  kind;  1  mean  the 
eruptive  fevers,  the  petechial  fever,  .  .  .  and  the  malig- 
nant sore  throat.       Sir  W.  Fordyoe,  Muriatic  Acid,  p.  1. 

It  is  the  nature  of  these  eruptive  diseases  in  the  state  to 
sink  in  by  fits,  and  to  re-appear. 

Burhe,  A  Kegicide  Peace,  i. 

3.  In  geol.,  produced  by  eruption :  as,  eruptive 
rooks,  such  as  the  igneous  or  volcanic. 

II.  n.  In  geol.,  a  rock  or  mineral  produced 
by  eruption. 

The  more  southerly  rocks  are  all  eruptives. 

Armr.  Jour.  Sei.,  3d  ser.,  XXIX.  241. 

Quartz  veins  that  are  sometimes  auriferous,  and  cut  by 

eruptives  of  the  granitic  group.  Science,  III.  762. 

eruptivity  (e-rup-tiv'i-ti),  n.  [<  eruptwe  + 
4ty.']    Eruptive  action.     [Rare.] 

In  one  of  these  the  volcano  continues  in  a  state  of  com- 
paratively gentle  eruptivity.    Contemporary  Rev.,  1.  483. 

Ervilia,  Ervillia  (6r-vil'i-a),  n.  [Nl..]  1.  A 
genus  of  siphonate  acephalous  moUusks,  of  the 
iBmityAmphidesmidce.  Turton,  1822 ;  Gray,  1847. 
— 2.  A  genus  of  infusorians,  giving  name  to 
fheErviUinw.    JDvjar din,  184:1 ;  Stein,  1878. 

errilian  (6r-vil'i-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  ErviUince. 

Erviliinae  (6r-vU-i-i'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Ervilia 
+„-»»<«•]     1.  In  Stein's  system  of  classification 


(1878),  a  family  of  hypotrichous  ciliate  infu- 

sbrians,  represented  by  Ervilia,  TroeUlia,  and 

SuxUya.—2.  In  Dujardin's  system  of  classi- 
fication (1841),  a  family  of  ciliate  infusorians, 

consisting  of  the  genera  Ervilia  and  Trochilia. 
Brvillia,  n.    See  Ervilia. 
Brvum  (to'vmn),  n.     [NL.,  <  L.  ervum  (>  It. 

6^0  =  Sp.  yervo  =  Pr.  F.  ers :  see  ers),  a  kind 

01  pulse,  the  bitter  vetch,  =  Gr.  ipopoi,  the  bit-  Erynnis,  n.    See  Erinys,  2  (a) 
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ter  vetch  (cf.  ipe^ivdog,  the  chick-pea,  =  Skt. 
aravinda,  the  name  of  a  certain  plant),  =  OHGt. 
araweiz,  arms,  MHG.  erweiz,  arwis,  G.  erlse  = 

D.  erwet,  erwt,  ert,  the  pea;  hence  the  Soand. 
forms,  Icel.  ertr,  pi.,  =  Sw.  drier  =  Dan.  wrt, 
ert,  pi.  wrter,  erter,  peas.]  A  leguminous  genus 
of  plants  not  now  maintained,  its  species  being 
referred  to  Vida  and  Lens. 

ery  (er'i),  a.  A  dialectal  contraction  of  every'': 
-ery.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  -erie;  <  ME.  -erie,  <  OF. 
-erie,  P.  -erie  =  Sp.  It.  -eria,  -aria,  <  L.  -eria, 
-aria,  f  em.  of  -erius,  -arius :  see  -ary,  -eri,  -er2. 
Etymologically,  -er-y  is  -er2  (tdt.  -eri)  vrith  an 
abstract  fern,  ending.]  A  suffix  originally  of 
nouns  from  the  French,  but  now  used  freely  as 
an  English  formative,  it  is  added  to  nouns,  adjec- 
tives, and  sometimes  verbs,  to  form  nouns  in  which  the 
force  of  the  suffix  varies.  Originally  abstract,  denoting 
the  collective  qualities  of  thesubiect(asin/oa;e)7/,/oo!erj/, 
goosery,  koggery,  witchery,  etc.),  it  has  also  or  only  a  con- 
crete sense,  as  in  finery,  greenery,  etc.  In  a  particular 
phase  of  this  use  it  denotes  a  business,  as  in  fishery,  gro- 
cery, pottery,  etc. ;  hence  it  came  to  refer  to  wares,  etc., 
collectively,  as  in  grocery,  now  usually  in  plural  groceries, 
pottery,  crockery,  etc.,  and  to  the  place  where  such  wares 
are  made  or  sold,  or  to  any  place  of  business,  as  in  grocery, 
pottery,  etc.,  cannery,  fishery,  tannery,  tripery,  etc.,  or  to 
any  place  where  the  things  represented  by  the  subject  are 
collected,  as  in  fernery,  pinery,  rookery,  etc.,  especially  to 
places  where  animals  are  collected,  or  to  the  animals  col- 
lectively, as  in  hennery,  goosery,  rookery,  piggery,  hoggery, 
etc.  This  termination  easily  associates  with  -er  of  what- 
ever origin,  especially  with  -erl  or  -erS,  denoting  a  person 
engaged  in  business.  Compare  fisher  and  fishery,  grocer 
and  grocery,  potter  and  pottery,  cracker  and  crockery,  tan- 
ner and  tannery,  etc.  In  many  cases  it  appears  synco- 
pated as  -ry,  especially  in  the  collective  use,  as  in  citizen- 
ry, Englishry,  yeomanry,  etc. 

Erycidee  (e-ris'i-de), «.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Eryx  (Eryc-) 
+  -idce.J  A  family  of  colubriform  serpents 
found  in  deserts  of  many  parts  of  the  world, 
having  a  pair  of  conical  anal  protuberances, 
and  a  short,  thick,  non-prehensile  tail,  which 
assists  the  creature  in  working  its  way  into  sand 
and  gravel ;  the  sand-snakes,  charina  has'  been 
regarded  as  an  American  representative,  but  is  quite  dis- 
tinct. The  family  is  seldom  maintained,  most  of  its  mem- 
bers being  placed  in  Boidue,  Charina  being  made  the  type 
of  another  family.    See  Eryx. 

Erycina  fer-i-sl'na),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  Erymna,  < 
Gr.  ''EfyvKivrj,  an  epithet  of  Venus  (Aphrodite), 
fern,  of  Erydnus,  Gr.  ''Epiiavog,  adj.,  <  'Eptif,  L. 
Eryx,  the  name  of  a  high  mountain  in  Sicily 
(now  called  San  Giuliano),  and  of  a  city  near  it 
famous  for  its  temple  of  Venus.]  1.  A  genus 
of  butterflies,  giving  name  to  the  family  Ery- 
cinidce.  The  species  are  of  brilliant  colors  and 
known  as  dryads.  Fabrimus,  1808. — 2.  A  ge- 
nus of  bivalve  moUusks.  Also  Erydnia.  La- 
march,  1805. 

Erycinse  (er-i-si'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Eryx  (,Erye-) 
+  -ince.']  In  herpet.,  a  subfamily  of  Boidrn,  rep- 
resented by  the  genus  Eryx  and  its  relatives, 
having  a  non-prehensile  tail.  It  corresponds  to 
the  Eryeidce  without  the  genus  Charina,  or  the 
old-world  sand-snakes.    See  out  under  Eryx. 

erycinid  (e-ris'i-nid),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  the  Erycinidce. 

II.  n.  1.  In  conch.,  a  bivalve  moUusk  of  the 
family  Erycinidce. —  2.  A  butterfly  of  the  fam- 
ily Erycinidce. 

Erycinidae  (er-i-sin'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (West- 
wood,  1851),  <  Erycina  +  4dce.]  1.  A  family 
of  butterflies,  named  from  the  genus  Erycina. 
Also  called  LemonUdce  (which  see).  They  are  in- 
termediate between  the  nymphalids  and  lycsenids.  There 
are  about  100  species,  mainly  tropical  and  especially  South 
American,  divided  into  36  genera  and  4  subfamilies. 
2.  A  family  of  bivalves,  typified  by  the  genus 
Erycina.  The  shell  is  thin  and  usually  transparent ;  the 
hinge  narrow,  with  1  or  2  teeth,  and  generally  elongated 
cardinal  ones ;  the  muscular  impressions  small  and  indis- 
tinct, and  the  pallial  line  simple.  The  species  are  of  small 
size,  and  are  found  in  most  seas. 

Eryngium  (f-rin'ji-um),  ».  [NL.,  <  L.  eryngion 
and  erynge,  '<  Gr.  ^pir/yiov,  dim.  of  ijpvyyo;,  also 
ipvyyn,  a  sort  of  thistle,  the  eringo :  see  eringo.'] 
A  genus  of  coarse,  umbelliferous,  perennial 
herbs,  with  coriaceous  toothed  orprioMy  leaves, 
and  blue  or  white  bracted  flowers,  closely  ses- 
sile in  dense  heads.  There  are  more  than  100  species, 
found  in  temperate  and  subtropical  climates.  A  few  are 
occasionally  cultivated  for  ornament.  B.  maritimum  and 

E.  campestre,  European  species  known  as  eringo,  were  for- 
merly celebrated  as  diuretics.  (See  eringo.)  The  button- 
snakeroot,  E.  yucasfolium,  a  native  of  the  United  States, 
is  reputed  to  be  diaphoretic  and  expectorant.  E.  faetidum 
is  cultivated  in  tropical  America  for  flavoring  soups. 

eryngo,  n.    See  eringo. 

eryngust,  n.  [<  Gr.  ripvyyoi,  eringo:  see  Eryn- 
gium, eringo.']    Same  as  eringo. 

When  the  leading  goats  .  .  .  have  taken  an  erynfftw,  or 
sea  holly,  into  their  mouths,  all  the  herd  will  stand  still. 
Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  183B),  1.  775. 


Erythacinae 

Eryon  (er'i-on),  n.  [NL.  (so  called  from  the 
large  expanded  carapace),  <  Gr.  kpvuv,  ppr.  of 
ipvuv,  draw,  draw  out,  keep  off.]  A  genus  of 
fossil  macrurous  crustaceans,  representing  a 
peculiar  type  occurring  in  the  Mesozoic  rocks, 
and  giving  name  to  the  subfamily  Eryoninw. 
The  species  lived  in  the  seas  of  the  Secondary 
period. 

Eryonidse  (er-i-on'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Eryon 
+  -idcB.]    Same  as  Eryontidce. 

Eryoninss  (er*i-o-ni'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Eryon 
+  -ince.]  A  subfamily  of  marine  and  chiefly 
fossil  crawfish,  of  the  family  Astaoidm,  having 
four  or  five  pairs  of  chelate  feet.  Eryonie,  a  fossil 
genus  from  the  Solenhofen  (Bavaria)  slates ;  Polycheles  (or 
Willemoesia)  is  a  deep-sea  form. 

eryontid  (er-i-on'tid),  a.  and  n.     I.  a.  Of  or 
relating  to  the  Eryontidce. 
II.  n.  A  crustacean  of  the  famUy.EryoJi*Jda;. 

Eryontidse  (er-i-on'ti-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Eryon 
+  -ddcB.]  A  family  of  macrurous  crustaceans, 
related  to  A  stacidce,  typified  by  the  genus  Eryon. 
The  broad  carapace  has  lateral  margins  horizontally  com- 
pressed and  serrate,  the  cephalon  is  dorsally  depressed 
and  without  a  rostrum,  the  eyes  are  wanting  or  abnormal, 
the  flrst  pair  of  antennae  support  two  multiarticulate  flagel- 
la,  and  the  foot-jaws  or  gnathopodites  are  pediform.  The 
typical  genus  is  extinct,  but  a  number  of  deep-sea  rela- 
tives have  been  described  in  recent  years.  Also  Eryonid(e. 

Erysimum  (e-ris'i-mum),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  erysi- 
mum, a  sort  of  grain  also  eaUed  irio  (Pliny),  < 
Gr.  ipiicrifiov  (var.  elpim/iov,  pici/iov),  hedge-mus- 
tard.] A  genus  of  cruciferous  plants  having  nar- 
row entire  leaves  and  yellow  or  orange  flowers. 
The  number  of  species  is  variously  estimated  at  from  20  to 
over  lOO,  natives  of  the  mountains  of  Europe  and  central 
Asia,  and  of  Korth  America.  Two  or  three  species  are 
cultivated  for  their  showy  flowers,  among  them  the  west- 
ern wallflower,  E.  asperum,  common  over  a  large  part  of 
the  United  States,  with  large  flowers  resembling  those  of 
the  wallflower. 

erysipelas  (er-i-sip'e-las),  n.  [Formerly  ery- 
sipely ;  <  OF.  erysipele,"F.  ^rysipile  =  Pr.  erisi- 
pila  =  Sp.  Pg.  erisipela  =  It.  risipola,  <  L.  ery- 
sipelas, <  Gr.  epvalneTuaq  (-TreAar-),  erysipelas,  lit. 
'red-skin,'  <  spvat-,  equiv.  to  epv8p6g,  red  (see 
Erythrus),  +  ttc/Uo,  skin,  =  E./eK3.]  A  disease 
characterized  by  a  diffuse  inflammation  of  the 
skin  and  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue,  spread- 
ing gradually  from  its  initial  site  and  accom- 
panied by  fever  and  other  general  disturbance. 
It  seems  to  be  caused  by  a  micrococcus.  Also 
called  St.  Anthony's  fire,  and  popularly  in  Great 
Britain  rose. 

er^sipelatoid  (er'-'i-si-pera-toid),  a.  [<  Gr. 
*epvanvEhiToeiS{ig,  contr.  epwOTE/lariieSw,  like  ery- 
sipelas, <  ipvalTreXai,  erysipelas,  -I-  ddog,  form.] 
Besembling  erysipelas." 

erysipelatous  (er"i-si-pel'a-tus),  a.  [<  erysipe- 
las (-pelat-)  +  -0M«.]  Of  the  nature  of  or  re- 
sembling erysipelas ;  accompanying  or  accom- 
panied by  erysipelas. 

When  a  person,  who  for  some  years  had  been  subject 
to  erysipelatous  fevers,  perceived  the  usual  forerunning 
symptoms  to  come  on,  I  advised  lier  to  drink  tar-water. 
Bp.  Berkeley,  Siris,  §  6. 

erysipelous  (er-i-sip'e-lus),  a.  [<  erysipelas)  + 
-ous^    B&me&a  erysipelatous.    Clarke.    [Rare.] 

Erysiphe (e-ris'i-fe),  n.  [NL.,<  Gr.  kpvat-,  equiv. 
to  epvdp6(,  red,  -I-  ccijiav,  a  tube.]  A  genus  of 
fungi,  belonging  to  the  group  Erysiphece,  in 
which  the  peritheeia  have  appendages  similar 
to  the  mycelium,  and  each  perithecium  con- 
tains several  asci.  E.  communis  is  injurious  to  the 
common  pea  and  other  plants.  E.  Cichoracearum  grows 
on  numerous  plants,  especially  of  the  order  Compositce. 

Erysiphese,  Erysiphei  (er-i-sif'e-e,  -i),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  fern,  or  masc.  pi.  of  *erysipheus,  adj.,  < 
Erysiphe,  q.  v.]  A  group  of  parasitic  cleisto- 
carpous  pyrenomycetous  fungi.  Their  vegetative 
portion  consists  of  a  loose  network  of  threads  spread  over 
the  surface  of  the  supporting  leaf  (or  stem),  appearing  as 
a  white  mildew.  Reproduction  is  of  two  kinds.  Conidia 
are  formed  in  chains  by  abstriction  at  the  tips  of  erect 
hyphsB.  Some  of  these  were  formerly  referred  to  the  ge- 
nus Oidium.  The  sexual  fruit  consists  of  closed  spheroi- 
dal peritheeia,  which  appear  as  blackish  specks  among 
the  mycelial  threads.  Each  perithecium  has  several  or 
many  appendages  radiating  from  it,  like  the  spokes  of  a 
wheel.  In  the  genera  Podosphoera  and  Microsphcera  the 
appendages  are  dichotomously  forked  at  the  tip,  often  in 
a  very  beautiful  manner.  Each  perithecium  contains  from 
one  to  many  asci,  according  to  the  genus  and  species  to 
which  it  belongs,  and  the  asci  contain  from  two  to  eight 
spores.  The  principal  genera  are  Sphoerotheca,  Erysiphe, 
Vncinula,  Phyllactinia,  Podosphcera,  and  Microsphcera. 
Many  species  are  injurious  to  cultivated  plants. 

Erythaca  (e-rith'a-ka),  n.  [NL. ;  of.  Erytha- 
cus.]  1.  'iaornith.jSa.m&a.sErythacus. —  2.  A 
genus  of  moUusks.    Swainson,  1831. 

Eiythacilise  (er'''i-tha-si'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Erythacus  +  -ince.]  A  group  of  oscine  passer- 
ine birds,  of  no  determinate  limits  or  exact 
definition,  containing  the  genus  Erythacus  and 
several  others,  chiefly  of  the  old  world. 


Erythacus 


2000 


Eryttaroxylon 


Erythacus   (e-rith'a-kus),  n.     [NL.  (Cuvier,  Erythrininae  (e-rith-ri-m'ne),  ».  pi. 

1800,  inrprop.  for  jErif/iocMS  (Gesner,  1555) ;  Lin- 

nseus),  <  L.  erithacus  (Pliny),  <  Gr.  kpiBaiwg,  an 

unidentified  solitary  bird  which  could  1)6  taught 

to  speak;  also  called  the  £pt0«/bf  and  eptfleiic;  sup- 
posed, erroneously,  to  be  connected  with  kpv6p6q, 

red,  and  hence  assumed  to  mean  'red  breast,' 

whence  the  NL.  use  and  spelling.]     A  genus  of 

old-world  oscine  passerine  birds,  of  the  family 

SiiJriidce,  the  type  of  which  is  the  European 

robin  redbreast,  Erythacus  rubecula.    Also  M-y- 

thaca.    See  cut  under  robin. 
erythanthema  (er-i-than'the-ma),  n.     [NL.,  < 

Gr.  epvdpdg,  red  (see   Erythrus),  +  av6riim  (in 

comp.),  a  flowing;  at.  exantliema.l    In.  pathol.,        ... 

an  angioneurotic  and  neurotic  affection  of  the  erythrinoid  (e-rith'ri-noid),  a.  and  w, 

skin  in  which  inflaimnation  is  prominent.  eryflirinine. 

erythema (er-i-the'ma),«.;  T^\.eryihemata{-msr  ErythrinilS  (er-i-thri'nus),  re.     [NL, 


[NL.,  <  red, +  |U^^f,  black), -(- d^yof,  pain.]  In  pathol., 
ErythrinilS  +  -inai.']  A  South  American  sub-  an  affection  of  the  feet  and  occasionally  of  the 
family  of  fishes,  of  the  family  Charaeinidee,  hands,  characterized  by  burning  pain  and  ten- 
differing  from  others  of  the  family  in  having  derness  in  the  soles  (or  palms)  attended  with  a 
no  adipose  fin.    They  have  an  elongated  form,  short    purplish  coloration. 

dorsal  and  anal  fins,  ventrals  under  the  dorsal,  and  acute  ErythrOnCUra  (e-rith-ro-nu'ra),  m.      [NL     < 

Gr.  epvdpog,  red,  +  vevpov,  nerve,  smew,  =  L.  ner- 


ta).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  epvffiiiia,  a  redness  or  flush  on 
the  skin,  <  kpvBaiveiv,  poet,  for  epvdpaiveiv,  red- 
den, <  epv6p6g,  red.]  A  superficial  redness  of 
some  portion  of  the  skin ;  specifically,  ia  pa- 
thol., such  a  redness,  vaiying  in  extent  and 
form,  which  may  be  attended  with  more  gen- 
eral disorder. 

The  blush  of  shame  and  anger  is  an  erythema  produced 

by  the  immediate  action  of  the  vaso-motor  nervous  system. 

Quain,  Med.  Diet.,  p.  464. 

erythematic,  erythematous  (er"i-the-mat'ik, 
er-i-them'a-tus),  a.  [<  erythema(t-)  +  '-ic,  -oits.] 
Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  erythema ;  at- 
tended with  erythema. 


conic  teeth  in  the  jaws  and  palate.  They  are  fresh-water 
fishes,  some  of  them  of  economic  importance.  They  are 
known  as  hminra,  trahira,  viaubeen,  and  yarrow,  and  be- 
long to  the  genera  Erythrimts,  Heterythrinus,  and  Macro- 
don.  Also  Erythrichthini. 
erythriuine  (e-rith'ri-nin),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  having  the  characters  of  the  Ery- 
thrinince. 

II.  n.  A  characinoid  fish  of  the  subfamily 
Erythrinince. 

Same  as 

. ,  _        ,  <  Gr.  epv- 

pivo^,  a  kind  of  red  mullet,  <  tpvdpdg,  red.]     A 


A  genus  of  homopterous  in- 


Itnago  (with  wings  closed  and  spread) and 
Pupa  of  Erythroneura  tricincta.  (Cross 
ana  lines  show  natural  sizes.) 


<^miMi/mh 


ersrthematoid  (er-i-them'a-toid),  a. 
maU-)  +  -oid.'i     Eesembling  erythema, 

erythematous,  a.  See  erythematic— ■Erjtb.ema,- 
tous  eczema.    See  eczema. 

Erythrsea  (er-i-thre'a),  re.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  epvBpaia, 
fem.  of  epvdpalof:,  equiv.  to  cpv8p6g,  red:  see 
Erythrus.'i  A  genus  of  plants,  of  the  natural 
order  Gentianacem,  of  about  30  widely  distrib- 
uted species.  They  are  low  herbs,  mostly  annuals, 
with  red  or  pink  flowers,  and  are  bitter  tonics,  like  the 
gentians.  The  centaury,  E.  Centaurium,  is  a  common 
species  of  Europe.  About  a  dozen  species  are  found  in 
western  North  America  and  Mexico,  where  several  are  in 
medicinal  repute  under  the  name  of  canclialamm.  E. 
Centaurium  and  E.  ChUensis  are  used  in  medicine  like 
gentian. 

erythrean  (er-i-thre'an),  a.  [<  L.  erythrceus, 
reddish,  <  Gr.  ipvdpalo'g,  red,  reddish;  ''EpvBpaiog 
■n-dvTos,  'EpvBpaia  BaTtaaaa,  the  Eed  Sea  (Indian 

ocean).     See  Erythrcea."]     Of  a  red  color Eiv- 

threan  Sea,  in  anc.  geog.,  the  Indian  ocean,  including  its 
two  arms,  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Persian  gulf. 

erythric  (e-rith'rik),  a.     [<  Gr.  IpvOpdc,  red,  + 
-ic]     Of  or  pertai 
add.    Same  as  er J/" 

Erythrichthiui 

<  Erythrichfhys 

fied  by  the  genus  Erythrichthys:  same  as  JSry- 

thrinince.     G.  L.  Bonaparte,  1837. 

Erythrichthys  (er-i-thrik'this),  ».  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
epvBp6Q,  red,  +  IxBvg,  a  flsh.]  The  typical  ge- 
nus of  Erythrichthini :  same  as  Erythrinus. 

erythrin  (e-rith'rin),  n.  [<  erythr-ie  +  -in^.'] 
1.  An  organic  principle  (C20H22O10)  obtained 


Waubeen  {Erythrinus  unitaniaius). 

genus  of  South  American  characinoid  fishes,  as 
E.  unitceniatus,  giving  name  to  the  subfamily 
ErythrinincE. 
erythrism  (e-rith'rizm),  n.     [<  Gr.  kpvBp6g,  red, 


[<  erytlie-    ruddy,  +  -ism.-]    In  ornUh    a  condition  of  di-  Erythrophloeum  (e-rith-ro-fle'um),  re.     [NL, 


vus,  >  B.  nerve.'] 
sects,  contain- 
ing small  slen- 
derly fusiform 
species,  with 
four  cells  on 
the  wing-cov- 
ers, confined  to 
their  tips,  as 
E.  tricincta,  E. 
vitis  is  a  United  States  species  which  infests  grape-leaves 
is  ivory-yellow  in  color,  and  is  marked  with  black  and 
crimson.  This  species  is  everywhere  erroneously  called 
by  American  grape-growers  the  grajie-vine  thrips.  See 
leafhopper. 
Erythronium  (er-i-thro'ni-um),  re.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
iovBpdviov,  a  certain  plant  of  the  satyrium  kind, 
<  epvBpdc,  red.]  1 .  A  genus  of  Uliaceous  plants, 
natives  of  northern  temperate  regions,  com- 
monly known  as  the  dog-tooth  violet.  They  are 
low  and  nearly  stemless  herbs,  with  a  solid  scaly  bulb,  two 
smooth  leaves  which  are  often  mottled,  and  a  scape  bear- 
ing one  or  several  large  yellow,  purplish,  or  white  nod- 
ding lily-like  flowers.  The  only  species  found  in  the  old 
world  is  E.  Dens-canis,  which  has  solitary  purple  flowers. 
The  remaining  10  or  12  species  are  North  American. 
2.  [I.e.']  A  name  sometimes  given  to  vanadate 
of  lead. 

-^1: .  ,,-.    .-_.,< 

Gr.  ipvffpdg,  red,  +  ipAotdc,  bark.]  A  genus  of 
tropical  trees,  natural  order  Leguminosoe,  con- 
taining three  species,  two  found  in  Africa,  and 
the  third  in  Australia.  E.  Guineense,  the  sassy-bark 
of  Sierra  Leone,  is  a  large  tree,  native  of  western  tropical 
Africa,  the  bark  of  which  is  a  powerful  poison,  and  is  used 
by  the  natives  in  their  ordeals.  The  red  juice  of  the  tree 
is  equally  poisonous.  Both  kinds  are  sometimes  used  mere- 
ly as  strong  emetics. 


chromatism  characterized  by  excess  of  red  pig- 
ment in  the  plumage  of  birds  which  are  nor- 
mally brown,  gray,  etc.  It  is  constantly  exhibited 
by  sundry  owls,  as  species  Qf  Scope  and  Glaucidium,  the 
common  screech-owl  of  the  United  States  (Scops  aaio),  for 
example,  occurring  indifferently  in  the  red  or  the  gray 
plumage.    Compare  albinism  and  melanism. 

erythrismal   (er-i-thriz'mal),  a.     [<  erythrism 
+ -al.]    Characterized  by'erythrism ;  exhibit- 
ing erythrism:  as,  "the  er^ifemwa?  condition,"  erythrophobe  (e-rith'ro-fob),  re.     [NL.,  <  Gr. 
Coues.    Also  erythritie.  epvdpdg,  red,  -f  (jiollelv,  fear.]   An  animal  so  con- 

erythrite  (e-nth  nt),  re.  [<  Gr.  epvBpdg,  red,  +  stituted  as  to  be  made  uncomfortable  by  red 
-ite^.]  1.  A.hydrous  arseuiate  of  cobalt,  of  a  light,  and  which  hence  seeks  to  avoid  it,  as  if 
rose-red  color,  occurring  in  radiated  or  acic-    fearing  it. 

ular  crystalline  forms  and  as  a  pulverulent  erythrophyl,  erythrophyll  (e-rith'ro-fil),  n. 
incrustation.  Also  called  cobalt-bloom  and  l=z¥.  ^ythrophylle;  <  Gt.  epvep6(,Tei,  ^  Mhiv 
m-ythrin.—Z.  A  rose-red  variety  of  orthoclase  =  L.  folium,  leaf.  Cf.  ehlorophyl]  A  name 
feldspar  from  amygdaloid  near  Kilpatriek,  given  by  Berzelius  to  the  substance  to  which 
bcotland.— 3.  A  crystalline  orgame  principle  the  red  color  of  leaves  in  autumn  is  due. 
(CaH6(OH)4)  obtained  from  several  species  of  erythrophyllin  (e-rith-ro-fil'in),  re.  [As  eryth- 
lichens  by  extraction  with  milk  of  lime.  rophyl  +  -in'^.]     Same  as  erythrophyl. 

epvBp6g,  red,  erythrophytoscope  (e-rith-ro-fi'to-skop),  n.  [< 
mtaming  eryth-    Gr.  ip-Mpdg,  red,  +  ^&v,  a 'plant,   +  mowslv, 
,      ,  as  erythrismal.     view.]    Same  as  erythroscope. 

erythrobenzene  (e-rith-ro-ben'zen),  re.  [<Gr.  erythroprotid  (e-rith-ro-pro'tid),  ».  [<  Gr. 
epvOpdg,  red,  +  E.  benzene,  q.  v.]    A  red  color-    ipvBpdg,  red,  +  E.  prot-ein  +  -id.]    A  reddish 


ing  matter  made  directly  from  nitrobenzol  by 
the  action  of  iron-filings  and  concentrated  hy- 
drochloric acid. 

erythrocarpous  (e-rith-ro-kar'pus),  a.  [<  NL. 
erythrocarpus,  <  Gr.  epvBp6'g,  red,  +  mpirdg,  fruit.] 
In  lichenology,  red-fruited;  having  red  or  red- 


from  Boceella  tinctoria,  Lecanora  tartarea,  and    jj-i,  „„„+>,.„,-„ 

other  lichens,  which  furnish  the  blue  dyestuff  .^■i!^JS'l^Z^U^   /■     ■^^.    -  a  -i    •<.  ■   s 

caUed  litmus,    it  is  a  crystalline  compound  formed  er^throdextrine  Je-rith-ro-deks'_trm),  re, 


b?"hTun"oToretbe"  irstuSl'^lS; anTfyTrHe'Tuo  f- hfp6i,red,  +  Adextride, q.  v.]   Amodifica- 

called  erythric  acid,  erythrinic  acid.  tion  01  dextrme,  which  IS  colored  red  by  iodine. 

2.   Same  as  erythrite,  1.  ^^  '^  *°  amorphous  substance,  soluble  in  water,  dextro- 

Erythrtua  (er-i-thrt'na),  re.      [NL.,  <  Gr.  epv-  -'.fj/,' StV^^^e'  '^'"'^'"^^l^'  "»'  '-"-""S '°  "^« 
epdf,red.    Ct  Erythrinus.]    -*■  genus  of  legumi- Ervthroeonvs  (er-ith-roff'o-nis")    re      TNL    CT 

nous  shrubs  or  trees,  of  25  species,  mostly  tropi-  G^m,Ji^f  rGv.ip^U,^!i  +  r^=  ^K 

of  i»TiI'^w°if?,i'X'i,r'^-,*^'"^"'^^''^''°'''  ^»««-]     ^  genus  of  Australian  plivers,  the  type 

liSI^^L^rn.X^^'^^Jnr^TctAt^^r.:?;  andonlysWiesofwhichisth^ered-lieedd^t- 

common  through  the  southeastern  part  of  the  United  *•"  ,v>  -";  cmctus. 

States,  and  two  others,  tropical  American  species,  are  also  erythroid  (er'ith-roid),  a.     [<  Gr.  epv6posi&/g,  of 

found  in  Florida.    Several  are  cultivated  in  greenhouses  a  ruddy  look,  <  tpvBpdc,  ruddv,  +  dSoc.  form  1 

for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers.    ,B. /ndwa  is  often  men-     "^ •'^       ■.    '        f    f  '»  ."  i,    .j  ^.j 

tioned  by  Indian  poets,  and  is  fabled  to  have  been  stolen 
from  the  celestial  gardens  by  Krishna  for  Ms  wives.  It  is 
a  spiny  species,  and  is  planted  for  hedges.  E.  Cajra,  the 
kaflrboom  of  South  Africa,  furnishes,  like  the  last  men- 
tioned, a  very  soft  and  light  wood,  which  has  industrial 
value. 

erythrinic  (er-i-thrin'ik),  a,    ^      ^       

Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  eiythrin Ery' 

thrlnic  acid.    Same  as  erythrin,  1. 


brown  amorphous  matterobtained  from  protein. 
erythroscope  (e-rith'ro-skop),  re.  [<  Gr.  ipv- 
Bpdg, red,  -f  OKowelv,  view.]  A  form  of  optical 
apparatus  devised  by  Simler,  used  in  examin- 
ing the  light  reflected  from  different  bodies. 
It  consists  of  two  plates  of  glass,  one  of  them  cobalt-blue  in 
color,  thick  enough  to  allow  the  extreme  red  of  Uie  spectrum 
to  pass  through,  but  no  orange  or  yellow,  the  other  of  deep 
yellow,  capable  of  transmitting  the  light-rays  as  far  as 
the  violet.  A  landscape  viewed  through  these  glasses  is 
strikingly  transformed,  the  green  of  the  foliage  appearing 
of  a  deep  red  (since  green  leaves  reflect  the  red  rays),  the 
sky  greenish-blue,  the  clouds  purplish-violet,  and  so  on. 
The  effect  of  light  and  shade  are  left  unchanged.  Also 
callec^  erythrophytoscope. 

erythrosis  (er-i-thro'sis),  re.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  epv- 
dpdg, led,  +  -osis.]  In^atfeoi.,  plethora  or  poly- 
emia. 

erythrostomum  (er-i-thros'to-mum),  «.;  pi. 
erythrostomata  (e-rith-ro-sto'ma-ta).  [<  Gr.  e/w- 
6p6g,  red,  -t-  ard/ia,  moiith.]  A  term  proposed 
by  Desvaux  for  an  aggregate  fruit  composed 
of  drupelets,  as  in  the  blackberry;  a  form  of 
hetffirio. 


Of  a  red  color. 
Erythroides  (er-ith-roi'dez),  n.pl.    [NL.,  <  Gr. 
epv8poei6>/g,  oi  a,  raddj  look:  see  erythroid.]    A 

family  of  malacopterygian  fishes :  same  as  Ery-  erythroxyl  (er-ith-rok'sil),  re.    In  bot.,  one  of 

thrinidw.    Cuvier  and  Valenciennes.  1846.  ^^^  Erythroxylece. 

r<  pr„fhri«  -(-  ,v  1  erythroleic  (er-ith-ro'le-ik),  a.     [<  Gr.  ipvBpdg,  ErythroxyleSB  (e-rith-rok-sil'e-e),».pi.    [NL., 

1.N  tr/ymrw  -r  -jc.j    ^^^^  +  j^  oleum,  oil,  +'-ic.]    In  chem.,  having    <  Erythroxylon  -H  -em.]    A  tribe  of  the  natural 

a  red  color  and  an  oUy  appearance :  applied  to    oi'der  LinacecB,  distinguished  from  the  rest  of 

an  acid  obtained  from  archil.  tlie  order  by  a  shrubby  or  arboreous  habit  and 

er-ith-ro'le-in),  re.     [As  erythrole-  .^7  ^^^  drupaceous  fruit. 

,  .^r .; S---0  ^,a„.,.„,.^„,  vjuu-  .     A  compound  contained  in  litmus.  Erythrpxylon  (er-ith-itok'si-lon),  re.     [NL.,  < 

taining  such  Charaeinidee  as  have  no  adipose    ">  ^^  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  alkalis,  and    ^"^-  ^P^Bpdg,  red,  +  ftiAov,  wood.]     The  principal 

dorsal  fin.  gives  a  purple  color.  genus  of  the  tribe  .Br^fferoa^few.    it  contains  so 

Erythrinina  (e-rith-ri-ni'na),  re.  »?.     [NL.,<  erythrolitmin   (e-rith-ro-lit'min),   re.      [<  Gr.     f,!.!';^?**!''^  5'^i°ly  °' *™W''?1  *TS°*-    ^ini'fh^ 

Ejythrinvs_  +\ina^.]    In  Giii/ther-f  sysLm  'of    ^P^P^^,  ^f;  +  NL.  liimus  + -in^_.]   Acompound    ^ocT  re^ecL?rSe°vL^'^rrrutlTmeSa^.p'' 

"    "  ^        contained  inlitmus.     Its  color  is  red,  and  it  dis-     cies  are  reputed  to  possess  medicinal  properties.    E.mo- 

solves  with  a  blue  color  in  alkalis.  nogymim  is  a  small  tree  of  southern  India,  with  a  very 

erythromelalgia-  (e-rith"r6-me-lal'ii-a),   n.     J"'!'^  dark-brown  heart-wood,  which  is  used  as  a  subsH- 

FNL    car  FmiBcmii^'tuLc  'Mao\\'ih  Tpi\  (t   'p'mJinA.      tute  lor  sandal-wood.      Some  others  have  a  bright-red 

LiNlJ. ,  <.  Lrl .  epvapofie/Uig,  DiacKisn  rea  ( <;  spMpdg,     wood,  occasionally  used  in  dyeing.    See  cut  on  next  page. 


classification,  the  first  group  of  Characinidai, 
having  no  adipose  dorsal  fin.  its  constituents  are 
dispersed  by  others  among  the  subfamilies  Erythrinince, 
Lebiasinince,  PyrrkulinincB,  and  Steuardiiiun. 


erythiozym 


Sand-snake  I^EtyxJaculus), 


Flowering  Branch  of  Erythroxyton  Coca,  with  leaf  on  lai^er  scale. 

erythrozym  (e-rith'ro-zim),  n.  [<  Grr.  kpv8p6;, 
red,  +  ft'/t7,  leaven.]  A  name  given  to  the  pe- 
culiar fermentative  substance  of  madder,  which 
hai  the  power  of  effecting  the  decomposition 
of  rubian. 

Erythrus  (er'ith-rus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  kpvdpdg, 
red,  •/  *epw,  *}»£,  =  E.  red,  riid.']  In  entom. : 
(o)  A  genus  of  chaloid  hymenopterous  insects. 
Walker,  1829.  (6)  A  genus  of  longioom  beetles, 
of  the  f  amUy  Cerambycidee,  erected  upon  certain 
eastern  Asiatic  forms  by  White  in.  1853. 

Eryz  (§'riks),  n.  [NL.,  appar.  named  from  L. 
-E%a!,  a  moun- 
tain in  Sicily 
(noyrSanOiu- 
liano) :  see 
Eryema.']  1. 
The  typical 
genus  of 

sand  -  snakes 
of  the  family 
EryoidcB.     E. 
jacuhis   is    a 
European  and 
Asiatic  repre- 
sentative ;  E. 
johni    is    an 
Indian     spe- 
cies. Baudin, 
about  1800.— 
2.  In  entom.,  a  genus  of  beetles,  of  the  family 
Tenebrionidce :  synonymous  with  CwteKa.    Ste- 
phens,  1832. —  3.  A  genus  of  bivalve  moUusks. 
Swainson,  1840. — 4.  A  genus  of  crustaceans. 
Also  Erii;. 

es^,  n.    See  ess. 

es^  («s),  n.    [G-.J   In  music,  Eb es  dur,  the  key 

of  Et  major.— Es  moll,  the  key  of  Eb  minor. 

es-1.  [ME.  es-,  as-,  <  OP.  es-,  as-,  <  L.  ex-:  see 
ex-."]  A  prefix  of  Latin  origin,  being  a  French 
or  other  Romance  modification  of  Latin  ex-. 
Examples  are  seen  in  escheat,  esehaufe,  etc.  Words  having 
in  Middle  English  es-  have  reverted  to  the  original  Latin 
ex;    See  exchaTige,  exploit,  etc. 

es-2.  [MB.  es-,  <  F.  es-,  Sp.  Pg.  es-,  <  LL.  i-s- :  see 
def .]  An  apparent  prefix,  of  Eomanoe  origin,  be- 
ing radical  initial  s  before  another  consonant, 
preceded  by  a  slight  euphonic  vowel,  as  in  esca- 
lade, esquire,  especial,  estate,  estray,  of  ultimate 
Latin  origin,  and  escarp,  eschew,  etc. ,  of  Teutonic 
origin,  some  of  which  have  also  forms  (original 
or  aphetio)  without  the  e-,  as  scutcheon,  sgmre, 
special,  state,  stray,  etc.,  while  some  with  original 
(Old  French  or  Middle  English)  es-  have  only  s- 
in  modem  English,  as  scrivener,  spiritual,  strain, 
etc.  This  Old  French  es-  in  moat  cases  became  later  e-, 
modern  French  i- :  see  equery,  ieu.  In  exchem«r  this  ori- 
ginal es-  has  became  ex-,  suggesting  falsely  a  Latin  origin. 

-eal,  [Mod.  E.  reg.  written  's,  <  MB.  -es,  -is,  < 
AS.  -es:  see  -«!.]  The  early  form  of  the  pos- 
sessive or  genitive  case  singular,  now  regiilar- 
ly  written '«,  but  still  pronounced  as  -es  (-ez) 
after  a  sibilant,  namely,  ?,  e,  sh,  ch  (=  tsh),  j, 
ymtte-a -dge,  -ge  (=  dzh),  x  (=  hs),  as  in  las^s, 
pao^s,  horses,  ros^s,  hush's,  church's,  hedges, 
fo3fs,  etc.  (formerly  written  lasses,  paces,  horses, 
roses,  lushes,  chwrches,  hedges,  foxes,  etc.),  words 
forced  to  conform  in  spelling  to  other  words, 
like  hoy's,  man's,  etc.  (formerly  written  hoys, 
mm,  etc.),  where  the  e  is  actually  suppressed 
in  pronunciation;  in  Middle  English  and  ear- 
lier the  suffix  was  regularly  -es,  which  still  re- 
mains inpossessives  like  horses  (Anglo-Saxon 
and  Middle  English  horses),  guides  (Middle  Eng- 
lish gtdes),  now  written  with  the  apostrophe, 
like  other  words,  horse's,  guide's.    See  -«l. 

-6S^    [Mod.  E.  -es  or  -s  according  to  preceding 
consontmt,  <  ME.  -es,  -is,  <  AS.  -as,  nom.  and 
126  '      ' 
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aco.  pi.  of  maso.  and  neut.  nouns  having  orig. 
vowel-stems:  see-s^.]  The  earlier  form  of  the 
now  more  common  plural  suffix  -s,  retained 
after  a  sibilant  (like  the  phonetically  similar 
possessive  suffix:  see  -esi),  as  in  lasses,  paces, 
horses,  roses,  hushes,  churches,  hedges,  foxes,  etc. 
■When  the  nominative  singular  ends  in  a  final  silent  e,  the 
plural  sufBx  is  regarded,  orthogi'aphioally,  as  simply  -s, 
but  it  is  historically  -es  (the  nominative  final  e  being 
dropped  before  inflectional  suffixes,  and  the  medial  e  (in 
-e«)  bemg  suppressed  by  syncope  after  vowels  and  non- 
Bibilant  consonants),  as  in  does,  dues,  ties,  etc.,  companies, 
families,  etc.,  plural  of  doe,  due,  tie,  etc.,  company, /am^ 
ily,  and  other  words  in  -y,  originally  -ie. 

-es*.  [MB.  -es^  -s:  see  -s3.]  The  earlier  form 
of  -s3,  the  sumx  of  the  third  person  singular  of 
the  present  indicative  of  verbs,  retained  after 
a  vowel,  as  in  huzzaes,  goes,  does,  etc.  when  the 
infinitive  ends  in  silent  e,  the  personal  suffix  is  regarded, 
orthographically,  as  simply  -s,  but  it  is  historically  -es,  the 
infinitive  -c  being  dropped  before  inflectional  suffixes,  as  in 
rues,  endues,  etc.,  defies,  supplies,  accompanies,  etc.,  in- 
finitive rue,  endue,  defy,  accompany,  etc.,  the  termination 
■y  being  formerly  -ie. 

-es*.  [L.  -es,  nom.  sing.  term,  of  some  noxms  and 
adjectives  of  the  3d  declension,  being  usually 
stem-vowel  -e-  or  -j-  -I-  nom.  sing,  -s.]  The  nom- 
inative singular  termination  of  some  Latin 
nouns  and  adjectives  of  the  third  declension. 
Examples  of  such  nouns,  used  in  New  Latin  or 
English,  are  tabes,  puhes. 

-es^.  [L.  -es,  also  -is,  nom.  and  ace.  pi.  of  maso. 
and  fern,  nouns  and  adjectives  of  the  3d  declen- 
sion, =  AS.  -as,  E-  -es,  -s;  see  -es^,  -s2.]  The 
nominative  plural  termination  of  Latin  mascu- 
line and  feminine  nouns  and  adjectives  of  the 
third  declension.  Examples  of  such  nouns, 
used  in  New  Latin  or  English,  are  Aves,  Fisces, 
fasces. 

escalade  (es-ka-lad'),  n.  [Formerly  also  esea- 
lado;  <  OF.  escalade  (also  F.),  <  Sp.  Pg.  escala- 
da  (=  It.  sealata),  an  escalade,  prop.  fem.  pp. 
of  escalar  (=  It.  scalare),  scale,  climb,  <  escala 
=  It.  seala,  <  L.  scala,  a  ladder:  see  scats'^.']  A 
mounting  by  means  of  a  ladder  or  ladders ;  es- 
pecially, an  assault  on  a  fortified  place  by  troops 
who  mount  or  pass  its  defenses  by  the  aid  of 
ladders. 

In  this  Time  of  the  Regent's  Absence  from  Paris,  the 
King  of  France  drew  all  his  Forces  thither,  using  all 
Means  possible,  by  Mscalado,  Battery,  and  burning  the 
Gates,  to  tnter  the  City.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  184. 

Sin  enters,  nothy  escalade,  but  by  cunning  or  treachery. 

Buckminster. 

escalade  (es-ka-lad'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  esca- 
laded,  ppr.  escalading.  [=  P.  escalader;  from 
the  noun.]  To  scale ;  mount  and  pass  or  enter 
by  means  of  a  ladder :  as,  to  escalade  a  wall. 

The  Spaniards,  by  battering  a  breach  in  the  wall  with 
their  cannon  on  the  flrst  day,  and  then  escalading  tlie 
inner  works  with  remarkable  gallantry  upon  the  second, 
found  themselves  masters  of  the  place. 

Motley,  Duifch  Kepublio,  II.  318. 

escalader  (es-ka-la'd6r),  n.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  esca- 
lador  =  It.  sqalatore;  from  the  verb.]  One  who 
enters  a  fortified  or  other  place  by  escalade. 

The  successful  escaladers  opened  the  gates  to  the  entire 
Persian  host.  Grote,  Hist.  Greece,  T.  117. 

escaladof,  n.    See  escalade. 

escalier-lace  (es-kal'ia-las),  n.  [<  F.  escaUer,  a 
staircase  (<  LL.  ML.  scalare,  L.  (in  pi.)  scala- 
ria,  a  staircase,  neut.  of  L.  scalaris,  pertaining 
to  a  stair  or  ladder:  see  scalary),  +  E.  lace."]  A 
solid  or  fiUed-up  lace,  with  small  set  patterns, 
of  squares,  made  by  leaving  out  two  or  three 
stitches  at  a  time. 

Escallonia  (es-ka-16'ni-a),  n.  [NL.,  named 
after  Eseallon, 
a  Spanish  trav- 
eler in  South 
America,  who 
first  found  the 
species  in  the 
United  States  of 
Colombia.]  A 
South  American 
genus  of  trees  or 
shrubs,  of  the 
natural  order 
Saxifragacem,  al- 
lied to  the  Itea 
of  the  United 
States.  There  are 
about  25  species, 
evergreens,  bearing 
panicles  of  red  or 
white  flowers.  A 
few  have  been  in- 
troduced into  culti- 
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escallops  (es-kal-o-pa'),  a.  In  her.,  same  as 
esealloped. 

escalloped,  escaloped  (es-kol'opt),  a.  In  her., 
represented  as  covered  with  escallop-  or  scal- 
lop-shells: said  of  the  field; 
also,  covered  with  an  imbri- 
cated pattern  of  curving  lines. 
Also  escallop6,  counter-escal- 
loped,  counter-scalloped. 

escallop-shell     (es  -  kol'  op- 
shel),  n.    See  scallop-shell" 

escambio  (es-kam'bi-6),  n.  [< 
It.  escambio,  now  scambio  (=  The  Fiew  Escaiioped. 
B.  exchange),  <  ML.  excamhiwm, 
exchange:  see  exchange."]  In  Eng.  law,  a  writ 
formerly  granted  to  merchants  to  empower  them 
to  draw  bills  of  exchange  on  persons  beyond 
the  sea. 

escapable  (es-ka'pa-bl),  a.  [<  escape  +  -able.'] 
Capable  of  being  escaped;  avoidable.  North 
British  Sev. 

escapade  (es-ka-pad'),  n.  [<  OF.  and  P.  esca- 
pade, a  prankj  trick,  frolic,  fling  of  a  horse, 
orig.  an  escape,  <  It.  scappata  (=  Sp.  Pg.  csca- 
pada),  escape,  flight,  prank,  <  scappare,  escape : 
see  escape.]  1.  The  fling  of  a  horse,  or  a  fit  of 
fltuiging  and  capering  about. 

He  with  a  graceful  pride. 
While  his  rider  every  hand  survey'd. 
Sprung  loose,  and  flew  into  an  escapade; 
Not  moving  forward,  yet  with  every  bound 
[  Pressing,  and  seeming  still  to  quit  his  ground. 

Vryden,  Conquest  of  Granada,  i.  1. 

2.  A  capricious  or  freakish  action;  a  wild 
prank;  a  foolish  or  reckless  adventure. 

There  was  an  almost  insane  streak  in  her,  showing  it- 
self in  strange  freaks  and  escapades. 

J.  Hawthorne,  Dust,  p.  135. 

More  than  once  I  have  had  to  pay  for  the  escapades  of 

my  horse  in  snatching  up  a  bunch  of  spring  onions  and 

incontinently  devouring  it  under  the  nose  of  the  merchant. 

O'Donovan,  Merv,  vi. 

escape  (es-kap'),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  escaped^  ppr. 
escaping.  [<  ME.  escapen,  assibilated  eschapen, 
more  commonly  with  initial  a,  ascapen,  aska- 
pen,  aschapen,  achapen,  and  by  apheresis  sea- 
pen  (>  mod.  scopei,  q.  v.),  <  OP.  escaper,  escha- 
per,  exaper,  F.  ^chopper  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  escapar  = 
It.  scappare,  escape,  prob.  orig. '  slip  out  of  one's 
cape  or  cloak'  (with  ref.  to  thus  expediting 
flight,  or  getting  away  after  being  seized);  < 
ML.  ex  eapa,  ex  cappa,  out  of  cape  or  cloak :  L. 
ex,  out  of;  ML.  capa,  cappa,  a  cape  or  cloak: 
see  copei,  cope^.  Cf.  It.  incappare,  invest  with 
a  cape  or  cope,  fall  into  a  snare,  be  caught; 
Gr.  eKdvecBai,  escape,  get  away,  lit.  put  off  one's 
clothes.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  slip  or  flee  away ; 
succeed  in  evading  or  avoiding  danger  or  in- 
jury; get  away  from  threatened  harm:  as,  he 
escaped  scot-free. 


Escape  for  thy  lite ; 
thou  be  consumed. 


escape  to  the  mountain,  lest 
Gen.  xix.  17. 


Escallonia  macrantha. 


vation. 


escallop,  escalop  (es-kol'op),  n.  and  v. 
as  scallop. 


Same 


All  perishen  of  man,  of  pelf, 
Ne  aught  escapem'd  but  himself. 

Shale,  Pericles,  ii.,  Prol. 
Thieves  at  home  must  hang,  but  he  that  puts 
Into  his  overgorg'd  and  bloated  purse 
The  wealth  of  Indian  provinces  escapes. 

Cowper,  Task,  i.  738. 

2.  To  free  or  succeed  in  freeing  one's  self  from 
custody  or  restraint;  gain  or  regain  liberty. 

Our  soul  is  escaped  as  a  bird  out  of  the  snare  of  the 
fowlers ;  the  snare  is  broken,  and  we  are  escaped. 

Ps.  cxxiv.  7. 
Like  the  caged  bird  escaping  suddenly, 
The  little  innocent  soul  flitted  away. 

Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden. 

=S3T1.  To  abscond,  decamp,  steal  away,  break  loose,  break 
away. 

II.  trans.  To  succeed  in  evading,  avoiding, 
or  eluding ;  be  unnoticed,  uninjured,  or  tmaf- 
f ected  by ;  evade ;  elude :  as,  the  fact  escaped 
his  attention ;  to  escape  danger  or  a  contagious 
disease ;  to  escape  death. 
A  small  number  that  escape  the  sword  shall  return. 

Jer.  xliv.  28. 
Be  thou  as  chaste  as  ice,  as  pure  as  snow,  thou  shalt  not 
escape  calumny.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  1. 

How  few  men  escape  the  yoke, 
From  this  or  that  man's  hand. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  220. 

escape  (es-kap'),  n.     [<  escape,  v.    Also,  by 
.apheresis,  scape:  see  scape^,  n.]    1.  Plight  to 

shun  danger,  injury,  or  restraint;  the  act  of 

fleeing  from  danger  or  custody. 

I  would  hasten  my  escape  from  the  windy  storm  and 
tempest.  Ps.  Iv.  8. 

2.  The  condition  of  being  passed  by  without 
receiving  injury  when  danger  threatens;  avoid- 
ance of  01  preservation  from  some  harm  or  in- 
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jury :  as,  escape  from  contagion,  or  from  bank- 
ruptcy. 

You  have  cause 
(So  have  we  all)  of  joy ;  for  our  escape 
Is  much  beyond  our  loss.     Shak.,  Tempest,  ii.  1. 

3.  In  late,  the  regaining  of  liberty  or  transcend- 
ing the  limits  of  confinement,  without  due 
course  of  law,  by  a  person  in  custody  of  the  law. 
A  constructive  escape  is  where  the  prisouer,  though  still 
under  restraint,  gets  more  liberty  than  the  law  allows  him. 
The  word  escape  is  commonly  used  in  reference  to  the  lia- 
bility of  the  sheriff  for  suffering  an  escape ;  and,  thus  con- 
sidered, escapes  are  voluntary  or  involuntary  or  negligent : 
voluntary,  when  an  officer  permits  an  offender  or  a  debtor 
to  quit  his  custody  without  consent  of  the  creditor  or  with- 
out legal  discharge ;  and  involuntary  or  negligent,  when 
an  arrested  person  quits  the  custody  of  the  oflicer  against 
his  will. 

4.  A  means  of  flight;  that  by  which  danger 
or  injury  may  be  avoided,  or  liberty  regained: 
as,  a  Sie-escape. 

The  refuge  and  consolation  of  serious  and  truly  religious 
niiuds  is  more  and  more  in  literature  and  in  the  free  es- 
capes and  outlooks  which  it  supplies. 

John  Burroughs,  The  Century,  XXVII.  926. 

5t.  Excuse;  subterfuge;  evasion. 

St  Paul  himself  did  not  despise  to  remember  whatsoever 
he  found  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God  among  the  heathen, 
that  he  might  take  from  them  allescape  by  way  of  ignorance. 

Raleigh. 

6t.  That  which  escapes  attention;  an  over- 
sight ;  a  mistake. 

Keadyer  to  correct  escapes  in  those  languages,  then  to 

be  controlled,  fitter  to  teach  others,  then  learne  of  anye. 

Lyly,  Euphues  and  his  England,  p.  469. 

In  transcribing  there  would  be  less  care  taken,  as  the 
language  was  less  understood  and  so  the  escapes  less  sub- 
ject to  observation.  Brerewood,  Languages. 

7t.  -An  escapade ;  a  wild  or  irregular  action. 
Home  will  despise  her  for  this  foul  escape. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  iv.  2. 

8.  In  hot.,  a  plant  which  has  escaped  from  cul- 
tivation, and  become  self-established,  more  or 
less  permanently,  in  fields  or  by  roadsides. — 

9.  Leakage  or  loss,  as  of  gas,  or  of  a  current  of 
electricity  in  a  telegraph  or  electric-light  cir- 
cuit by  reason  of  imperfect  insulation ;  also,  in 
elect,  a  shunt  or  derived  current. — 10.  In  arch., 
the  curved  part  of  the  shaft  of  a  column  where 
it  springs  out  of  the  base ;  the  apophyge.  See 
cut  under  column. 

escapement  (es-kap'ment),  n.  [<  OF.  'escape- 
ment, eschapement,  eseliappement,  F.  4cliappe- 
ment  =  Sp.  escapamiento  =  It.  scampamento  ;  as 
escape  + -ment.^  If.  The  act  of  escaping ;  es- 
cape.—  2.  The  general  contrivance  in  a  time- 
piece by  which  the  pressure  of  the  wheels 
(which  move  always  in  one  direction)  and  the 
vibratory  motion  of  the  pendulum  or  balance- 
wheel  are  accommodated  the  one  to  the  other. 
By  this  contrivance  the  wheelwork  is  made  to  communi- 
cate an  Impulse  to  the  regulating  power  (which  in  a  clock 
is  the  pendulum  and  in  a  watch  the  balance-wheel),  so  as 
to  seatore  to  it  the  small  portion  of  force  which  it  loses  in 
every  vibration,  in  consequence  of  friction  and  the  resis- 
tance of  the  air.  The  leading  re- 
quisite of  a  good  escapement  is 
that  the  impulse  communicat- 
ed to  the  pendulum  be  invari- 
able, notwithstanding  any  ir- 
regularity or  foulness  in  the 
train  of  wheels.  Various  kinds 
of  escapements  have  been  con- 
trived :  such  as  the  crovm-  or 
verge-escapement,  used  in  com- 
mon watches,  and  the  a-nckor- 
or  crutch-escapement,  in  com- 
mon clocks  —  both  also  termed 
recoiling  escapements;  ihedead- 
beat  escapement  and  the  grav- 
itif-  or  7-emontoir-escapem£nt,  used  in  the  finer  kind  of 
clocks;  thehorizontal  escapement  or  cylinder-escapement, 
the  detached  escapement,  the  lever-escapement,  the  duplex 
escapement,  the  pinwheel  escapement,  all  used  in  the  finer 
classes  of  watches ;  and  the  half -dead  escapement,  in  which 
there  is  a  slight  recoil.  In  the  horizontal  escapement  the 
teeth  of  a  horizontal  wheel  act  upon  a  hollow  cylinder  on 
the  axis  of  the  balance,  to  give  the  impulse. 
escaper  (es-ka'p6r),  n.    One  who  or  that  which 

escapes.     2  Ki.  ix.  15,  margin, 
escape-valve  (es-kap'valv),  n.    A  loaded  valve 
fitted  to  the  end  of  a  steam-cylinder  for  the  es- 
cape of  the  condensed  steam,  or  of  water  car- 
ried mechanically  from  the  boilers  with  the 
steam ;  a  priming-valve.     E.  H.  Knight. 
escarbuncle  (es-kar'bung-kl),  n.     [<  P.  escar- 
ioucle  (with  excrescent  es-),  a  carbuncle :  see 
carbuncle.^    In  he/.,  same  as  carbuncle. 
escarigatoiret,  n.     [Prop,  "eseargotoire,  repr.  a 
possible  F.  *escargotoire,  equiv.  to  escargotiere^ 
<  escargot,  a  snail,  OF.  escargol  (with  excrescent 
es-)  =  Sp.  Pg.  caracal,  a  snail:  see  caracole.'] 
A  nursery  of  snails. 

At  the  Capuchins  I  saw  the  escargatoire,  ...  It  is  a 
square  place  boarded  in,  and  filled  with  a  vast  quantity  of 
large  snails,  that  are  esteemed  excellent  food  when  they 
are  well  dressed. 

Addison,  Eemarks  on  Italy  (ed.  Bohn),  I.  617. 
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escarp  (es-karp'),  «•  *•  [<  F.  escarper  =  Sp.  Pg. 
escarpar  =  It.  scarpare,  cut  steep,  as  rocks  or 
slopes,  to  render  them  inaccessible.  Hence,  by 
apheresis,  scarp,  the  usual  E.  form :  see  scarp,  v.] 
In/o)t,  to  slope;  give  a  slope  to. 

escarp,  escarpe  (es-karp'),  »■  [<  P.  escarpe  (= 
Sp.  Pg.  esearpa  =  It.  Scarpa) ;  from  the  verb. 
Hence,  by  apheresis,  scarp,  the  usual  E.  form: 
see  scarp, ».]  In  fort,  that  side  of  a  ditch  sur- 
rounding a  rampart  which  is  nearest  to  the  ram- 
part :  the  opposite  of  counterscarp. 

escarpment  (es-karp'ment),  n.  '  [<  P.  escarpe- 
ment,  <  escarper,  escarp :  see  escarp  and -mere*.] 
1 .  In  fort ,  ground  cut  away,  nearly  vertically, 
about  a  position  in  order  to  render  it  inaccessi- 
ble to  an  enemy. 

The  old  Porto  Batavo  walls  still  surroimd  the  town, 
with  moat  and  escarpments. 

W.  H.  Russell,  Diary  in  India,  I.  82. 

Arch,  tower,  and  gate,  grotesquely  windowed  hall, 
And  long  escarpment  of  half-crumbled  wall. 

Whittier,  The  Panorama. 

Hence  —  3.  The  precipitous  side  of  any  hill  or 
rock ;  the  abrupt  face  of  a  high  ridge  of  land ; 
a  cliff. 

We  here  [in  the  mountains  of  New  South  Wales]  see  an 
original  escarpment,  not  formed  by  the  sea  having  eaten 
baok  into  the  strata,  but  by  the  strata  having  originally 
extended  only  thus  far. 

Darwin,  Geol.  Observations,  i.  149. 

escartele  (es-kar-te-la'),  a.  [OP.,  pp.  otescarte- 
ler,  quarter,  <  quartier,  fourth,  quarter:  see  quar- 
ter.] In  her.,  broken  by  a  square  projection  or 
depression:  said  of  a  straight  line  serving  as 
the  division  between  two  parts  of  the  field,  and 
also  of  either  of  the  divisions. 

escarteled  (es-kar'teld),  a.  In  her.,  same  as  es- 
carteU. —EscaxieleA  counter,  in  her. ,  broken  by  projec- 
tions, one  tincture  into  the  other  and  reciprocally.  Prop- 
erly this  should  be  limited  to  square  projections,  but 
pointed  and  even  curved  breaks  of  the  boundary-line  are 
sometimes  blazoned  in  this  way. 

escartelee  (es-kar'te-le),  a.  [<  OF.  escarteU, 
pp.  of  escarieto,  quarter:  s&&  escartelS.']  Same 
as  escarteU. 

-esce,  [L.  -escere,  parallel  to  -iscere,  -ascere  =  Gr. 
-ECKctv,  -ioKeiv,  -aanetv,  being  a  formative  suffix  -sc 
added  to  the  simple  verb-stem  to  form  the  pres- 
ent, rarely  other  tenses,  with  inceptive  force. 
The  L.  suffix  -escere,  -iscere  is  also  the  ult. 
source  of  the  termination  -ish  in  E.  verbs  like 
abolish,  diminish,  finish,  etc. :  see  -ish^.  The  suf- 
fix -sc  appears  also  in  Tent.,  in  the  verb  mix, 
AS.  miscan :  see  mix.]  A  termination  of  verbs 
of  Latin  origin,  having  usually  an  inceptive  or 
inchoative  force,  as  in  convalesce,  begin  to  be 
well,  effervesce,  begin  to  boil  up,  deliquesce,  be- 
gin to  melt  away,  etc. ;  in  some  verbs,  as  coa- 
lesce, the  inceptive  force  is  less  obvious.  The 
present  participle  of  such  verbs  appears  in  English  as  an 
adjective  in  -escent,  as  in  effervescent,  deliquescent,  etc., 
such  ad  j  ectives  often  existing  without  a  corresponding  verb 
in  -esce  (which,  however,  is  optionally  usable),  as  in  opa- 
lescent, phosphorescent,  ete.  The  noun  is  in  -escence,  as  ef- 
fervescence, opalescence,  etc. 

-escence,  -escent.    See  -esce. 

escht,  n.  The  fish  commonly  called  the  grayling. 

The  esch  (thymallus),  the  trout  (trutta). 

Soole,  Orbis  Pictus,  xxxiv. 

eschalot  (esh-a-lof),  n.  [<  OP.  eschalote:  see 
shallot.]     Same  as  shallot. 

eschar^  (es'kar),  re.  [Formerly  also  escarre,  < 
OP.  escare,  <  L.  eschara,  <  Gr.  iaxdpa,  a  scab, 
sear:  see  scar''-,  the  same  word  through  ME.] 
Inpathol.,  a  crust  or  scab  on  the  skin,  such  as 
is  occasioned  by  a  bum  or  caustic  application, 
and  which  sloughs  off. 

The  ashes  of  certain  locusts  .  .  .  cause  the  thick  roufes 

and  escarres  that  grow  about  the  brims  of  ulcers  to  fall  off. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Plinyj  xxx.  13. 

At  length  nature  seem'd  to  make  a  separation  between 
the  cancerated  and  sound  breast,  such  as  you  often  see 
where  a  caustic  hath  been  applied,  the  eschar  divides  be- 
tween the  living  and  the  dead.        Boyle,  Works,  VI.  647. 

eschar^t,  n.    See  es'kar. 

Eschara  (es'ka-ra),  n.     [NL.,  <  Gr.  iaxapa,  a 

sear,  scab:  see  escfearl.]     The  typical  genus  of 

polyzoaus     of     the 

family  Escharidce. 
Escharidae  (es-kar'i- 

de),  n.  pi.     [NL.,  < 

Eschara  +  -idai.]    A 

family   of    chilosto- 

matous       gymnolse- 

matous     polyzoans, 

typified  by  the  genus 

Eschara.      They   have 

the  principal  opening  of 

the  cell  semicircular  or      £„A«r«  efefawt,  natural  size  and 

circular,   the   secondary  magnified. 


Eschariporaphil&meltt. 
higlily  magnified,  showing 
tliree  cells  and  halves  of 
two  others. 


escheat 

opening  reduced,  the  colony  consisting  either  of  rounded 
or  flattened  branches,  with  the  cells  on  opposite  sides. 
The  polyzoarium  is  calcareous,  radicate,  and  erect,  foli- 
aceous  or  ramose,  or  incrusting ;  the  zocecia  are  urceolate, 
entirely  calcified  in  front,  and  the  cells  are  disposed  quiii- 
cuncially  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  zoarium. 

Escharina  (es-ka-ri'na),  11.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Escha- 
ra +  -ina.]  A  superJamily  of  chilostomatous 
gymnolsematous  polyzoans,  containing  those 
with  the  zooecium  mostly  calcareous,  and  a  lat- 
eral opening  of  the  quadrate  or  semi-oval  cell, 
as  in  the  families  Eschariporidce,  Escharidw, 
and  others. 

Escharipora  (es-ka-rip'o-ra),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
iaxapa.,  a  scar,  -1-  wdfMQ,  a  passage,  pore.]  The 
typical  genus  of  polyzoans 
of  the  family  Escharipori- 
dos.    Hall,  1847. 

Eschariporidse  (es''ka-ri- 
por'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Escharipora  +  -idee.]  A 
family  of  chilostomatous 
gymnolsematous  polyzo- 
ans, having  rhomboid  or 
cylindrical  cells,  with  semi- 
circular opening,  and  the 
anterior  margin  split  or  per- 
forated. 

escharotic  (es-ka-rot'ik),  a. 
and  n.  [<  Gr.  iaxci.p<^Tt.K6Q, 
forming  a  scar,  <  eaxapovv, 
form  a  scar,  <  rnxo-pa,  a 
scar:  see  eschar"^.]  I.  a. 
Caustic ;  having  the  power 
of  searing  or  destroying  the 
flesh. 

After  the  nature  of  septick  and 
escharotick  medicines,  it  corrodes 
and  consumes  the  flesh  in  a  very 
short  time. 

Greenhill,  Art  of  Embalming, 
[p.  272. 

II.  n.  A  caustic  application ;  an  application 
which  sears  or  destroys  flesh. 

An  eschar  was  made  by  the  catharetick,  which  we  thrust 
off,  and  continued  the  use  of  escharoticks. 

Wiseman,  Surgery. 

eschatologic,  eschatological  (es'''ka-to-loj'ik, 
-i-kal),  a.  [K  esehatology  +  -ic-al.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  esehatology. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Christ  never  expressed  Him- 
self in  the  eschatological  language  which  occupies  so  promi- 
nent a  part  of  the  utterances  assigned  Him  in  the  Gospels. 
J.  Owen,  Evenings  with  Skeptics,  II.  85. 

eschatologist  (es-ka-tol'o-jist),  n.  [<  esehatol- 
ogy +  -ist]  One  versed'  in  or  engaged  in  the 
study  of  esehatology. 

esehatology  (es-ka-tol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  saxarog, 
furthest,  uttermost,  extreme,  last  (rb  iaxarov, 
the  end),  prob.  transposed  from  *i^aToq,  superl. 
of  Jf,  out  (ef .  utmost,  uttermost,  superl.  of  out), 
-1- -Aoyio,  < /U/Ejv,  speak :  ^ee-ology.]  latheol, 
the  doctrine  of  the  last  or  of  final  things;  that 
branch  of  theology  which  treats  of  the  end  of  the 
world  and  man's  con(3ition  or  state  after  death. 
The  topics  which  belong  theologically  to  esehatology  are 
death,  immortality,  the  resurrection,  the  second  coming 
of  Christ,  the  millennium,  the  judgment,  and  the  future 
state  of  existence. 

Harnack  also  lays  great  stress  on  the  esehatology  of  the 
early  believers,  which  he  makes,  in  fact,  their  distinguish- 
ing peculiarity.  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  XLV.  176. 

eschaufet,  «■  t  [ME.  esehaufen,  eschawfen,  < 
OP.  eschaulfer,  F.  ^chauffer  (=  Pr.  esealfar),  < 
L.  excdlfacere,  heat,  <  ex,  out,  +  calfacere,  heat, 
chafe :  see  c'hafe.  Of.  excalf action.]  To  make 
hot;  heat. 

The  develes  fornays  that  is  eschaufid  with  the  fuyr  of 
helle.  Chaucer,  Parson's  Tale. 

Which  that  apperid  as  thing  infinite ; 
With  wine  of  Angoy,  and  als  of  Kochel  tho 
Which  wold  eschawfe  the  braines  appetite. 

Rom.  ofPartenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  969. 

eschaungef,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  ex- 


escheat  (es-ohef),  n.  [<  ME.  eschete,  also  abhr. 
chete,  an  escheat,  <  OF.  esdhet,  escheit,  esehemt, 
AF.  escheat,  m.,  also  eschete,  escheite,  esclieoite, 
etc. ,  f .,  that  which  falls  to  one,  rent,  spoil,  orig. 
pp.  of  escheoir,  P.  4ohoir  =  Pr.  eschazer  =  Ii 
scadere,  fall  to  one's  share,  <  ML.  excadere,  fall 
upon,  meet,  a  restored  form  of  reg.  L.  exeidere, 
fall  upon,  fall  from,  <  ex,  out,  +  cadere,  fall: 
see  easel,  chance,  accident,  decay,  etc.,  from  the 
same  ult.  source.  Hence,  by  apheresis,  cheat.j 
1.  The  reverting  or  falling  back  of  lands  or 
tenements  to  the  lord  of  the  fee  or  to  the  state, 
whether  through  failure  of  heirs  or  (formerly) 
through  the  corruption  of  the  blood  of  the  tea- 
ant  by  his  having  been  attainted,  or  by  forfeit- 
ure for  treason.    By  modern  legislation  there  can  Iw 
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no  escheat  on  failure  of  the  whole  blood  wherever  there  eschpTVt  CfiR^hn'l    n       PUT?    ^oWicon    /.<./.7.i««,» 
„e  collateral  kindred  capable  of  inheriting;  and  in  the  TT^^^Tiif  lll/'l"      ESnfff!"™'  ^nSTffi! 


United  States  there  can  be  no  escheat  to  any  privati 
person. 

There  is  no  more  certain  argument  that  lands  are  held 
under  any  as  lord  than  if  we  see  that  such  lands  in  defect 
of  heirs  do  fall  by  escheat  unto  him. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  viii.  2. 

All  Lands  in  his  Monarchic  are  his,  giuen  and  taken  at 
his  pleasure.  Escheats  are  many  by  reason  of  his  seueri- 
tie.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  645. 

To  the  high  honor  of  Kentucky  as  I  am  informed,  she 
is  the  owner  of  some  slaves  by  escheat,  and  has  sold  none, 
'--■ '  "' '-■"  ""  Lincoln,  in  Haymond,  p.  202. 


but  liberated  all. 


OF.  escMu,  eskiu,  shy,  Unwilling,  =  Pr.  esquiu 
=  Sp.  Pg.  esquivo  =  It.  schifaio,  reserved,  dis- 
creet, oireumspeet,  etc.,  <  OHG.  *scioh,  MHG. 
sehiech  (G.  scheu)  =  E.  shy:  see  shy'i;  a.  Hence 
eschew,  v.}  Unwilling;  disinclined. 
He  ...  is  the  moore  eschew  for  to  schryven  hym. 

Chaucer,  Parson's  Tale. 

eschew  (es-cho'),  v.  t.     [<  ME.  eschewen,  eschu- 

en,  eschwwen,  <  OP.  eschuer,  eschiwer,  eschiver, 

eschever,  eschmver,  eshwer,  etc.,  =  Pr.  escJmar, 

esquwar  =  Sp.  Pg.  esquivar  =  It.  schifare,  avoid, 

2.  In  England,  the  place  or  circuit  within  which    shun,  eschew,  <  OHG.  sciuhen,  MHG.  schiuhen, 

.,  .  ,-! i._j  ; ^-ii-j  i n_._i_      «     .     (3._  scheuchen,  frighten,  scheuen,   avoid,   shun, 

fear,  <  OHG.  *seioh,  MHG.  sehiech  (G.  scheu), 
shy:  see  eschew,  a.,  and  shy\  a.]  1.  To  refuse 
to  use  or  participate  in;  stand  aloof  from; 
shun;  avoid. 

If  thou  wilt  haue  health  of  body  euill  dyet  eschew. 

Babees  Book  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  88. 
Let  him  eschew  evil,  and  do  good.  1  Pet.  Hi.  11. 

For,  eschewing  books  and  tasks, 
Nature  answers  all  he  asks. 

Whittier,  Barefoot  Boy. 

2t.  To  escape  from ;  evade. 

Than  is  it  wisdom,  as  it  thinketh  me. 

To  maken  vertu  of  necessity, 

And  take  it  wel,  that  we  may  nat  eschue. 

Chamer,  Knight's  Tale  (ed.  Morris),  1.  2186. 

A  certaine  wall  that  they  made  to  eschew  the  shot  of  the 

bulwarks.  EaUuyt's  Voyages,  11.  86. 

He  who  obeys,  destruction  shall  eschew.  Samdys. 


the  king  or  lord  is  entitled  to  escheats. — 3.  A 
writ  to  recover  escheats  from  the  person  in  pos- 
session.—  4.  The  possessions  which  fall  to  the 
lord  or  state  by  escheat. 

God  is  the  supreme  Lord,  to  whom  these  escheats  de- 
volve, and  the  poor  are  his  receivers. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Holy  Living,  iv.  8. 

The  profits  which  came  in  to  the  king  in  his  character 
of  feudal  lord,  the  reliefs,  the  escheats,  the  aids. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Norman  Conquest,  V.  295. 

5t.  That  which  falls  to  one ;  a  reversion  or  re- 
turn. 

To  make  one  great  by  others  losse  is  bad  excheat. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  v.  26. 

escheat  (es-ohef),  v.  [<  ME.  *escheten,  abbr. 
cheten,  tr.,  confiscate,  with  verbal  n.  chetynge, 
eheUnge,  cheating,  i.  e.,  escheating,  <  OF.  es- 
eheoiter,  receive  an  escheat,  succeed ;  from  the 


noun:  see  escheat,  n.   Prom  ME.  form  and  sense  gschewal  (es-cho'al),  m.    l<  eschew  + -al.^    The 
were  developed  the  mod.  form  and  sense  of    act  of  esehewingj'eschewment.  S.  Wentworth. 
cheat,  defraud,  swindle :  see  cheat'-.']    I.  intrans.  esche-wance  (es-ch8'ans),  n.  [<  eschew  +  -ance.l 
To  suffer  escheat;  revert  or  fall  back  by  es-    The  act  of  eschewing;  avoidance.   Imp.  Diet. 
o^***'  esche'wer  (es-oho'6r),  n.    One  who  eschews. 

The  images  of  four  brothers  who  poysoned  one  another,  eschewment  (es-cho'ment),   n.       [<  eschew   + 
by  which  meanes  there  escheated  to  y  Kepublic  that  vast     -ment.]     The  act  of  esctewing.     [Rare.] 

Eschscholtzia  (e-sholt'si-a),  n.     [NL.,  named 
after  J.  F.  von  Eschscholti',  a  German  natural- 


treasury  of  relicques  now  belonging  to  the  church. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  June,  1646. 


He  had  proclaimed  that  all  landed  estates  should,  in 
lack  of  heirs  male,  escheat  to  his  own  exchequer. 

Motley,  Dutch  Republic,  I.  66. 

II,  trans.  1.  To  divest  of  an  estate  by  con- 
fiscation: as,  he  was  escheated  of  his  lands  in 
Scotland. — 2.  To  confiscate ;  forfeit.     [Eare.] 

The  ninepence  with  which  she  was  to  have  been  re- 
warded being  escheated  to  the  Kenwigs  family. 

Dickens,  Nicholas  Nickleby,  xv. 

escheatable  (es-che'ta-bl),  a.    [<  escheat  + 
-able.']    Liable  to  escheat.     Bacon. 


ist  (1793-1831).]  1.  A  small  genus  of  delicate 
glabrous  and  glaucous  herbs,  of  the  natural  or- 
der Papaveracece,  natives  of  California  and  the 
adjacent  region.  They  have  finely  divided  leaves  and 
bright-yellow  or  orange-colored  flowers.  E.  Caiifornica, 
the  California  poppy,  is  very  common  in  cultivation. 
2.  In  gool. :  (a)  A  genus  of  beetles,  of  the  family 
Elateridce.  Also  called  Athous.  Laporte,  1840. 
(6)  A  genus  of  saccate  etenophorans,  of  the 
family  Cydippidce.  E.  cordata  is  a  Mediterra- 
nean species.   Also  Esclischolthia.  Lesson,  1843. 


escheatage  ^es-che't|j),  n^    [<  escheat  +  -age.]  eschuet,  i>.   t.     An  obsolete  form  of  eschew. 

eschynite,  ».     See  ceschynite. 

esclandre  (es-klau'd6r)',  n.     [P.,  scandal:  see 

slander  and  scandal.]     Disturbance;  a  cause 

of  scandal;  a  scene. 

Scoutbush,  to  avoid  esclandre  and  misery,  thought  it 
well  to  waive  the  proviso.     Kingsley,  Two  Years  Ago,  xi. 

[OP.  esclat4,  pp.  of 
shiver,  shatter:  see 


The  right  of  succeeding  to  an  escheat. 
wood. 

escheator  (es-che'tor),  n.  [Formerly  also  ex- 
eheator;  <  ME.  escHeter,  excheter,  *eschetour,  < 
OP.  (AF.)  eschetor,  eschetour,  escheoitor,  eschoie- 
tour,  escheator,  <  escheoiter,  eschoiter,  succeed, 
escheat:  see  escheat,  v.    Hence,  by  apheresis, 

cAeater,  now  with  the  sense  of 'swindler':  see  esclattd  (es-kla-ta'),  a. 
cheat'-,  cheater.]    An  officer  anciently  appoint-    esclater   mod   F  delate 

ed  in  English  counties  to  look  after  the  es-  4clat.]  '  In  feer.,  violently  broken;  shattered: 
cheats  of  the  sovereign  and  certify  them  into  tj^g^  a  shield  esclattd  is  a  bearing  representing 
the  treasury.  a  shield  shattered  as  by  the  blow  of  a  battle-ax. 

In  1396  Eichard  IL  conferred  the  same  dignity  on  York  eSClavage  (P.  pron.  es-kla-vazh'),  W.     [P.]     A 
[made  it  a  county  with  an  elective  sheriff],  constituting    j^gavy  necklace  worn  by  women  in  the  middle 


the  mayor  the  king's  escheator.    Stubhs,  Const.  Hist.,  §  488" 
escheatorship  (es-ohe 'tor-ship),  n.     [<  escheat- 
or +  -ship.]    The  post  or  office  of  an  escheator. 

When  he  applied  for  the  escheatorship,  he  informed  Lord 
Castlereagh  that  he  intended  to  have  his  seat  transferred 
to  Mi.  Balfour.  Nineteenth  Century,  XXII.  789. 

eschekert,  »•  [ME.  form  of  chec'ker^,  exchequer.  ] 
1.  A  chess-board. 

And  alle  be  hit  that  in  that  place  square 
Of  the  listes,  I  mene  the  estcheker. 

Oecleve,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.,  134,  fol.  263. 

3.  Exchequer  (which  see). 
eschelf,  n.     [ME.,  <  OF.  eschele,  eschelle,  esciele, 
esUele,  esqmere,  scare,  <  OHG.  sJcara,  MHG.  G. 
,  schar,  a  company,  troop.    Of.  ^chauguette.]    A 
troop  or  company. 

A  stiff  man  &  a  stern,  that  was  the  kinges  stiward, 
&  cheueteyn  was  chose  that  eschel  to  lede. 

William  of  Paleme  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  1.  3379. 

Eschel  blue.    Same  as  s?n,alt. 
eschevet,  v.  t.     A  Middle  English  variant  of 
achieve. 


of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  was  commonly  com- 
posed of  several  chains,  or  strings  of  beads,  arranged  in 
festoons  so  as  to  cover  the  neck  and  fall  very  low  in  front, 
to  correspond  with  the  low-cut  waist  of  the  period.  The 
famous  diamond  necklace  of  Marie  Antoinette  was  of  this 
sort. 

esclopette  (es-klo-pef), ».    [P.]    A  light  gun. 
See  eseopet  and  sclopos. 

escocheonf,  escochiont,  «•  Obsolete  forms  of 
escutcheon. 
eseopet  (es-ko-pef),  n.  [<  Sp.  Pg.  escopeta,  a 
firelock,  a  gun,  =  OP.  escopette,  a  carbine,  <  It. 
schioppetto  (also  scoppietto),  dim.  of  schioppo 
(also  scoppio),  a  gun,  musket:  cf.  scoppio,  a 
burst,  crack,  explosion,  <  scoppiare,  burst, 
crack.  Cf.  ML.  sclupare,  shoot,  <  L.  scloppus, 
var.  sclopus,  the  sound  produced  by  striking 
suddenly  upon  the  inflated  cheek.]  A  carbine 
or  short  rifle,  especially  a  form  used  by  the 
Spanish  Americans.  Compare  escopette. 
escopette  (es-ko-pef),  n.  [OP.:  see  eseopet.] 
A  hand-gun.  (a)  Same  as  sdopette.  (b)  A  carbine  or 
short  rifle.    See  eseopet. 

escnevint  (es'ohe-vin),  n.     [OP.  eschevin,  P.  escorial  (es-ko'ri-al),  n.    [Sp.]    In  the  western 
echevin  =  Sp.  esclavin  =  It.  schiavino,  scaUno,  <    mining  districts  of  the  United  States,  a  place 
ML.  scabinus,  a  sheriff,  <  OHG.  scaffin,  sceffin,    where  a  mine  has  been  exhausted. 
sceffino,  MHG.  scheffen,  soheffe,  G.  schoffe,  also  escort  (es'k6rt),  n.     [<  P.  escorte  =  Sp.  Pg.  es- 
(after  LG.)  achoppe  (=  OLG.  scepino  =  D.     colta,  <  It.  seorta,  an  escort,  guide,  convoy. 


sehepen),  sheriff,  justice ;  <  OHG.  scaffan,  MHG. 
w.scfto/en,  shape,  form,  order,  etc.,  =  E.  shape, 
q-  v.]  The  elder  or  warden  who  was  principal 
or  an  ancient  guild. 


fern.  pp.  of  scorgere,  see,  perceive,  guide,  <  L. 
as  if  *excorrigere,  <  ex,  out,  +  corrigere  (>  It. 
cor^ere),  set  right,  correct :  see  correct.']  1.  A 
proteclang,  guiding,  or  honorary  guard  in  a  pro- 


escrow 

gress  of  any  kind ;  a  person  or  a  body  of  per- 
sons accompanying  another  or  others  for  pro- 
tection, guidance,  or  compliment ;  especially, 
an  armed  guard,  as  a  company  of  soldiers  or 
a  vessel  or  vessels  of  war,  for  the  protection  of 
travelers,  merchant  ships,  munitions  of  war, 
treasure,  or  the  Uke. 

The  extent  of  an  escort  is  usually  proportioned  either  to 
the  dignity  of  the  person  attended,  if  it  be  meant  as  a 
compliment,  or,  if  of  treasure,  according  to  the  sum  and 
the  dangers  lying  in  the  way.  Hees,  Cyc. 

2.  Protection,  safeguard,  or  guidance  on  a 
journey  or  an  excursion :  as,  to  travel  under  the 
escort  of  a  friend. 

escort  (es-k6rt'),  v.  t.  [<  F.  escorter  =  Sp.  escol- 
tar,  <  It.  scortare,  escort;  from  the  noun.]"  To 
attend  and  guard  on  a  journey  or  voyage ;  ac- 
company; convoy,  as  a  guard,  protector,  or 
guide,  or  by  way  of  compliment :  as,  the  guards 
escorted  the  Duke  of  Wellington;  to  escort  a 
ship,  a  traveler,  or  a  lady. 

In  private  haunt,  in  public  meet. 
Salute,  escort  him  through  the  street. 

P.  Francis,  tr.  of  Horace's  Satires,  i. 

Burleigh  was  sent  to  escort  the  Papal  Legate,  Cardinal 
.  Pole,  from  Brussels  to  London.  Macaiuay,  Burleigh. 

=Syn.  To  conduct,  convoy. 

escott  (es-kof),  ».     [OF.]     Same  as  scot. 

escott  (es-kof),  V.  t.  [OF.  escotter;  from  the 
noun:  see  escot,  n.,  and  scot.]  To  pay  a  reck- 
oning for ;  support  or  maintain. 

Who  maintains  them  ?  how  are  they  escoted  ? 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

escouadet  (es-kS-ad'),  ».  [P.,  <  Sp.  escuadra, 
a  squad,  =  It.  squadra,  >  OP.  esquadra,  escadre, 
>  E.  squad,  q.  v.]     Same  as  squad. 

escoutt  (es-kouf),  n.  An  obsolete  form  of 
scoufl. 

escribe  (es-krib'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  escribed, 
ppr.  escribing.  [<  L.  e,  out,  +  scribere,  write :  so 
formed  in  distinction  from  exscribe,  <  L.  exscri- 
bere,  write  out:  see 
exscribe.]  To  draw 
so  as  to  touch  the 
one  side  of  a  tri- 
angle outside  of  the 
triangle,  and  the 
other  two  sides  pro- 
duced: as,  an  es- 
cribed circle. 

escrime  (es-krem'), 
n.  [P.  escrime  (= 
Pr.  escrima  =  Sp. 
Pg.  esgrima  =  It. 
scherma),  fencing,  < 
escrimer,  OF.  eslcermir  =  Pr.  escrimir  =  Sp.  Pg. 
esgrimir  =  It.  schermare,  schermire,  fence,  skir- 
mish: see  sMrm,  sMrmish.]  The  art  of  using 
weapons  other  than  missive  weapons,  includ- 
ing attack  and  defense  with  sword  and  shield, 
sword  and  buckler,  saber,  rapier,  and  poniard, 
small-sword,  and  even  the  ax  and  mace:  gen- 
erally restricted  to  the  use  of  the  sword  or 
saber  according  to  some  one  of  the  recognized 
methods  in  use  at  the  present  day. 

isscriptt(es-kripf ),«.  [<OF.e«cnpt;  seescript.] 
A  writing;  manuscript.     Cockeram. 

Ye  have  silenced  almost  all  her  able  guides,  and  daily 
burn  their  esaripts. 

British  Bellman,  1648  (HarL  Misc.,  VII.  625). 

escritoire,  escritoir  (es-kri-twor'),  n.  [<  P. 
4critoire,  <  OP.  escriptoire  =  Pr.  escriptori  = 
Sp.  Pg.  escritorio,  Pg.  also  escriptorio  =  It.  scrit- 
torio,  scrittoria,  a  writing-desk,  pen-tray,  earlier 
a  writing-room,  scriptorium,  <  ML.  scriptorium, 
a  writing-room :  see  scriptorium.]  A  piece  of 
furniture  "with  conveniences  for  writing,  as  an 
opening  top  or  falling  front  panel,  places  for 
inkstand,  pens,  and  stationery,  etc.;  also,  a  tray 
to  hold  inkstand,  pens,  and  other  implements 
for  writing. 

A  hundred  guineas  will  buy  you  a  rich  escritoir  for  your 
billets-doux.  Farquhar,  Constant  Couple,  v.  1. 

escritorial  (es-kri-to'ri-al),  a.  [<  escritoire  + 
-al.]    Pertaining  to  an  escritoire.     Cowper. 

escri'7eiiert,  n.    Same  as  scrivener. 

escrod,  n. '  See  scrod. 

escroll  (es-krol'),  n.  [See  scroll.]  In  her.,  same 
as  scroll  —  that  is,  the  ribbon  upon  which  the 
motto  is  displayed.    Also  escrol. 

escrow  (es-kro'),  n.  [<  ME.  *escrowe,  by  apher- 
esis scrowe,  a  scroll,  <  AF.  escrowe,  OP.  escroue, 
escroe  (>ML.  escroa,  scroa,  scrua),  a  roll  of  writ- 
ings, a  bond,  P.  6crou,  an  entry  in  the  jail-book. 
See  further  under  scroro,  scroK.]  1.  'inlaw,  a, 
writing  fully  executed  by  the  parties,  but  put 
into  the  custody  of  a  third  person  to  hold  until 
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the  fulfilment  of  some  condition,  ■when  it  is  to 
Tse  delivered  to  the  grantee.  Not  until  such  deliv- 
ery does  it  take  effect  as  a  deed  or  binding  contract,  and 
then  it  ceases  to  be  called  an  escrow.  But  the  word  deed 
is  often  applied  in  a  loose  way  to  the  writing  from  the  time 
of  its  execution,  in  anticipation  of  its  becoming  the  deed 
of  the  party  by  ultimate  delivery. 

The  defendant  asserted  that  he  had  executed  an  escrow^ 
making  his  resignation  null  and  void  thereby. 

N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  V.  429. 

2.  The  conditional  execution  and  deposit  of  an 
instrument  in  such  way. — 3.  The  custody  of  a 
writing  so  deposited. 

escryt,  v.  [<  ME.  escrien,  var.  of  ascrien,  as- 
cryen:  seeascry.]  I.  trans.  1.  TooaEout. — 
2.  To  descry. 

He  could  not  escry  aboue  80.  ships  in  all. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  596. 
II.  intrans.  To  cry  out. 

They  beyng  aferd  esoried  and  sayd  veryly  this  is  an 
empty  vesselL  Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  169. 

escuage  (es'ku-aj),  n.  [<  or.  eseuage,  P.  4cuage, 
<.  OF.  escu,¥.' 4hi,  a  shield:  see  Icit  and  scu- 
tage.']  In  later  feudallmo,  a  commutation  jjaid 
by  feudal  tenants  in  lieu  of  military  service ; 
scutage. 

The  most  and  best  part  that  spake  was  for  the  remain- 
ing of  escuage:  but  the  generalest  applause  was  upon 
them  that  would  have  taken  it  away. 

Sir  T.  Wilson,  Note  of  Deo.  i,  1606. 
Escuage,  which  was  the  commutation  for  the  personal 
service  of  military  tenants  in  war,  having  rather  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  indulgence  than  an  Imposition,  might  rea- 
sonably  be  levied  by  the  king. 

Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  viii.  2. 

escudero  (es-ko-da'ro),  11.  [Sp.,  =  E.  esquire, 
q.  v.]    A  shield-toearer;  an  esquire. 

His  escuderos  rode  in  front, 
His  cavaliers  behind. 

T.  B.  Aldrich,  Knight  of  Aragon, 

escudo  (es-k8'd6),  n.  [Sp.  (=  It.  sctido  =  F. 
(?CM,  a  coin),  <  L.  scutum,  a  shield:  see  scutum, 
sctido,  6cu.^  A  Spanish  silver  coin,  in  value 
equal  to  about  50  cents  in  United  States  money'. 

Esculapian,  a.  and  n.    See  .^sculmian. 

esculent  (es'ku-lent),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  esculentus, 
good  to  eat,  eatable  (cf .  LL.  escare,  eat),  <  esca, 
food,  toT'edsca,  <  edere  =  'E.  eat."]  I.  a.  1.  Eat- 
able ;  edible ;  fit  to  be  used  for  food :  as,  esculent 
plants;  esculent &ah. 

We  must  not  ...  be  satisfied  with  dividing  plants,  as 
Dioscorides  does,  into  aromatic,  esculent,  medicinal,  and 
vinous.  Whewell,  Hist.  Scientific  Ideas,  II.  115. 

2.  Furnishing  an  edible  product:  as,  the  escu- 
lent swift  (a  bird,  Collocalia  escutenta,  whose 
nests  are  eaten  in  soup). 

II.  n.  1.  Something  that  is  eatable;  that 
which  is  or  may  be  used  as  food.  Specifically 
— 2.  In  common  use,  an  edible  vegetable,  espe- 
cially one  that  may  be  used  as  a  condiment 
without  cooking. 

This  cutting  off  the  leaves  in  plants,  where  the  root  is 
the  esculent,  as  iu  radish  and  parsnips,  it  will  make  the 
root  the  greater.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist. 

esculetin  (es-ku-le'tin),  n.    Same  as  escuUn. 

esculin,  aesculih  (es'ku-lin),  n.  [<  ^sculus  + 
-ift2.]  A  crystalline  bitter  principle,  difficultly 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  which  is  found 
in  the  bark  of  the  horse-chestnut  tree,  .^sculus 
JSippocastanum. 

escutcheon  (es-kuch'pn),  n.  [Formerly  esco- 
cheon,  escochion  (rare),  but  in  E.  first  in  the 
abbr.  form,  scutcheon,  scutchion,  scu^hin,  etc.,  < 
OF.  escusson,  escufon,  F.  6cusson,  an  escutch- 
eon, <  OF.  escu,  eseut,  F.  Scu,  <  L.  scutum,  a 
shield:  see  scute,  scutum,  scutcheon.']  1.  In  her., 
the  surface  upon  which  are  charged  a  per- 
son's armorial  bearings,  other  than  the  crest, 
motto,  supporters,  etc.,  which  are  borne  sepa- 
rately. This  surface  is  usually  shield-shaped,  and  shield 
is  often  used  as  synonymous  with  escutcheon.  But  the 
escutcheon  of  a  woman  is  lozenge-shaped  and  should  not 
be  styled  a  shield,  and  the  sculptured  escutcheons  of  the 
eighteenth  century  were  commonly  panels  of  fantastic 
form,  surrounded  by  rococo  scrollwork,  and  usually  hav- 
ing a  convex  rounded  surface.  (See  cartouche,  7.)  The 
space  within  the  outline  of  the  escutcheon  is  called,  for  the 
purposes  of  blazon,  the  field.  (See  field.)  A  shield  iised  as 
a  bearing  is  sometimes  improperly  called  an  escutcheon. 
See  shield.    Also  scutcheon. 

The  duke's  private  band, .  .  .  displaying  on  their  breasts 
broad  silver  escutcheons,  on  which  were  emblazoned  the 
arms  of  the  Guzmans.  Prescott. 

2.  Something,  either  artificial  or  natural,  hav- 
ing more  or  less  resemblance  to  an  escutcheon. 
Specifically— (a)  Naut.,  the  panel  on  a  ship's  stern  where 
her  name  is  pitinted.  (d)  In  carp.,  a  plate  for  protecting 
the  keyhole  of  a  door,  or  to  which  the  handle  is  attached ; 
a  scutcheon,  (c)  In  mammal.,  a  shield-like  surface  or 
area  upon  the  rump,  defined  by  the  color  or  texture  of  the 
hair.  It  is  conspicuous  in  many  animals,  especially  of 
the  deer  and  antelope  kind,  forming  a  large  white  or  light 
area  of  somewhat  circular  form  over  the  tail,  as  in  the 
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North  American  antelope  and  wapiti.  The  escutcheon  is 
also  a  distinctive  mark  of  some  breeds  of  domestic  cattle, 
(d)  In  concK,  the  depression  behind  the  beak  of  a  bivalve 
mollusk  which  corresponds  to  the  lunule  or  that  in  front 
of  the  beak.  (e).  In  entom^,  the  scutellum,  or  small  piece 
between  the  bases  of  the  elytra,  in  a  coleopterous  or  he- 
mipterous  insect.— Escutcheon  of  pretense,  in  her.,  a 
small  escutcheon  charged  upon  the  main  escutcheon,  m- 
dicating  the  wearer's  pretensions  to  some  distinction,  or 
to  an  estate,  armorial  bearings,  etc.,  which  are  not  his  by 
strict  right  of  descent.  It  is  especially  used  to  denote 
the  marriage  of  the  bearer  to  an  heiress  whose  arms  it 
bears.  Also  called  inescutcheon.  Compare  impalement. — 
False  escutcheon,  in  entom.,  the  postscutellum. 
escutcheoned  (es-kuch'ond),  a.  Having  a  coat 
of  arms  or  an  ensign;  marked  with  or  as  if 
with  an  escutcheon. 

For  what,  gay  friend !  is  this  escutcheoned  world, 
Which  hangs  out  Death  in  one  eternal  night? 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  ii.  356. ' 

escutellate  (e-sku'tel-at),  a.  [<  L.  e-  priv. 
+  ISIj.  scutellum :  see  scutellum,  scutellate.]  In 
entom.,  having  no  visible  scutellum :  applied  to 
Coleoptera  in  which  the  scutellum  of  the  meso- 
thorax  is  hidden  under  the  elytra.  Also  exscu- 
tellate. 

eset,  n.  and  v.     A  Middle  English  form  of  ease. 

-ese.  [OF.  -ese,  later  -ois,  -ais  =  Sp.  Pg.  -es  =  It. 
-ese,  <  L.  -ensis,  forming  adjectives  from  names 
of  places,  as  Mispani-ensis,  of  Hispania,  Spain, 
etc.]  A  suffix  of  Latin  origin,  added  to  names 
of  places  (towns  or  countries),  (a)  properly, 
to  form  adjectives  meaning '  of  or  belonging  to ' 
such  a  place,  and  hence  (the  same  being  used 
as  nouns  by  omission  of  the  appropriate  noun) 
to  signify  (6)  '  an  inhabitant  of'  such  a  place, 
or  (c)  the  'language'  or  'dialect  of  such  a 
place,  as  in  Chinese,  Japanese,  Portuguese,  Mi- 
lanese, Veronese,  Viennese,  Berlinese,  etc.  Nouns 
with  this  suffix  (being  originally  adjectives)  remain  un- 
changed in  the  plural,  though  plurals  like  Chineses  (Mil- 
ton), Portugueses,  etc.,  occur  in  the  literature  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century.  Nouns  in  -ese  (which  are  much  oftener 
used  in  the  plural  than  in  the  singular)  are  sometimes 
popularly  regarded  as  plurals  in  -s,  and  give  rise  to  singu- 
lars like  Chinee,  Portugu£e.  With  reference  to  language, 
this  suffix  is  sometimes  used  humorously  with  the  name 
of  a  person,  as  in  Johnsonese,  Carlylese,  etc.,  the  language 
or  style  of  Dr.  Johnson,  Carlyle,  etc.  In  burgess  the  suf- 
fix, of  earlier  introduction,  is  shortened ;  in  bourgeois,  of 
recent  introduction,  it  retains  the  French  form. 

E.  S.  £,   An  abbreviation  of  east-southeast. 

esemeutt,  n.  A  Middle  EngUsh  form  of  ease- 
ment. 

esemplastic  (es-em-plas'tik),  a.  [<  Gr.  ec,  eif, 
into,  +  ev,  neut.  of  elg  (iv-),  one  (=  E.  same), 
+  ivAaaTtKoc,  skilful  in  molding  or  shaping:  see 
plastic,  emplastic.']  Molding,  shaping,  or  fash- 
ioning into  one. 

It  was  instantly  felt  that  the  Imagination,  the  esemplas- 
tic power,  as  Coleridge  calls  it,  had  produced  a  truer  his- 
tory .  ,  ,  than  the  professed  historian.         A.  Falconer. 

eseptate  (e-sep'tat),  a.  [<  L.  e-  priv.  +  «ep- 
tum,  partition:  see  septum.]  In  T>ot.  anieool., 
without  septa  or  partitions. 

eserine  (es'e-rin),  n.  [<  esere,  a  native  name 
of  the  plant,  +  -ine^.]  An  alkaloid  obtained 
from  the  Cal&bav  heaii,  Physostigma  venenosum, 
assumed  by  some  authorities  to  be  identical 
with  physostigmine.  It  forms  colorless  bitter  crys- 
tals, which  are  an  active  poison ;  applied  to  the  conjunc- 
tiva, it  produces  contraction  of  the  pupil. 

esguardt  (es-gard' ),  n.  [Improp.  <  es-  +  guard, 
formally  after  OF.  esgard,  respect,  heed,  re- 
gard (where  the  prefix'  is  superfluous) ;  perhaps 
suggested  by  escoj-*.]  Guard;  escort:  as,  "one 
of  our  esguard,"  Beau,  and  Fl. 

esh  (esh),  n.  [Tent,  esch.]  A  dialectal  form  of 
ashX.   Broekett.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

Break  me  a  bit  o'  the  esh  for  his  'ead,  lad,  out  o'  the  fence ! 
Tennyson,  Northern  Farmer,  New  Style. 

esiet,  a.    A  Middle  English  form  of  easy. 

esilichf,  adv.    A  Middle  English  form  of  easily. 

esiphonal  (e-si'fo-nal),  a.  [<  e-  priv.  +  siphon 
+  -al.]  Having'no" siphons :  applied  to  num- 
mulitic  or  f  oraminif  erous  shells  when  they  were 
supposed  to  be  minute  fossil  cephalopods. 

esiphonate  (e-si'fo-nat),  a.  [<  L.  e-  priv.  +  E. 
siphon  +  -aiei.]    Same  as  asiphonate. 

eskar,  esker  (es'kar,  -k6r),  n.  [Also,  less  prop. , 
escar,  eschar;  <  Ir.  eiscir,  a  ridge.]  In  geol.,  a 
ridge  of  water-worn  materials  running  across 
valleys  and  plains,  along  hillsides,  and  even  over 
watersheds,  and  forming  a  very  marked  feature 
in  the  topography  of  certain  regions,  especially 
Sweden,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  parts  of  New 
England.  These  ridges  are  often  very  narrow  on  the  top, 
having  steep  slopes,  and  may  sometimes  be  followed  for 
many  miles.  The  word  eskar  was  until  recently  used  only 
by  Irish  geologists,  but  it  is  now  sometimes  employed  by 
writers  in  English  on  glacial  geology,  as  the  equivalent  of 
the  Swedish  as.  "  That  these  ridges  are  in  some  way  con- 
nected with  the  former  glaciation  of  the  regions  where 
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they  occur  Is  considered  highly  probable  by  most  geolo- 
gists ;  but  no  very  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  mode 
of  their  formation  has  yet  been  given."  A.  Qeikie  (1885). 
Called  in  Scotland  hame. 

The  great  elongated  ridges  of  p-avel  called  eskers,  and 
the  wide-spread  deposits  of  similar  material  which  are 
met  with  so  abundantly,  especially  in  the  central  parts  of 
Ireland,  have  long  been  famous.    J.  Qeikie,  Ice  Age,  p.  374, 

Eskimo  (es'ki-mo),  n.  and  a.  [PI.  prop.  EsU- 
mos,  but  also  like  sing.,  in  imitation  of  the  F. 
pi.  Esquimaux,  pron.  es-kf-mo' ;  <  Dan.  Eski- 
mo, pi.  Eshimoer;  G-.  Esquimo,  sing,  and  pL 
based,  like  the  obsolescent  E.  Esquimaux,  pi. 
(>  sing.  Esquimau),  on  F.  Esquimaux,  pi.,  >  ^. 
Pg.  Esquimales,  etc.  The  name  was  orig.  ap- 
plied by  the  Indians  of  Labrador  to  the  Eski- 
mos of  that  region;  Abenaki  EsMmatsic,  Ojiba 
Askimeg,  are  said  to  mean  'those  who  eat  raw 
flesh.'  The  natives  eaU  themselves  Jnnuit,  the 
people.]  I,  n.  One  of  a  race  inhabiting  Green- 
land and  parts  of  arctic  America  and  Asia  (on 
the  Bering  sea),  on  or  near  the  coasts.  They  are 
generally  short  and  stout,  with  broad  faces,  are  naturally 
of  a  light-brown  color,  live  by  hunting  and  fishing,  and 
dress  in  skins.  Their  dwellings  are  tents  of  skin  in  sum- 
mer and  close  huts  in  winter,  usually  partly  underground, 
and  often,  for  temporary  use,  made  of  snow  and  ice.  Their 
affinities  are  uncertain,  and  some  regard  them  as  remains 
of  a  prehistoric  coast  race  of  Europe.  The  Eskimo  lan- 
guage is  polysynthetic,  and  has  been  cultivated  to  some 
extent  by  missionaries.    Also  Esquimau. 

II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  EsMmos— es- 
Idmo  curlew,  the  dough-bird,  Numenius  borealis.  See 
curlew  and  Numenius. — Eskimo  dog.    See  dog. 

eskin  (es'kin),  n.  [E.  dial.]  A  pail  or  kit. 
[North.  Eng.] 

esloint,  esloynet,  v.    Obsolete  forms  of  elmu 

esmalt,  esmaylet,  n.    Same  as  am^l. 

Esmia  (es'mi-a),  n.  [NL.]  1.  A  genus  of  gas- 
tropods: same  as  Aplasia.  J.  E.  Gray,  1847, 
after  Leach's  MS. — 2.  In  entom.,  a  genus  of 
beetles,  of  the  family  CeromB^cidcB,  containing 
one  species,  E.  turbata  of  Brazil.   Fascoe,  1860. 

esne,  ».  [AS.:  see  earn}-.']  In  Anglo-Saxon 
hist.,  a  hireling  of  servile  condition. 

The  esne  or  slave  who  works  for  hire. 

Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  §  37, 

esnecy  (es'ne-si),  n.  [<  ML.  wsnecia  (ainesaa, 
cenesda,  enecea,  eyneia),  <  OF.  avnsneece,  ains- 
neesse,  aainneesche,  etc.,  mod.  F.  almesse  (ML. 
type  *antenatitia),  OP.  also  ainsneage,  aisneage, 
esneage,  etc.  (ML.  antenagium),  the  right  of  the 
first-born,  <  OF.  ainsni,  P.  ain4,  <  ML.  antena- 
tus,  first-bom,  one  born  before :  see  ante-naU.] 
In  Eng.  law,  the  right  of  the  eldest  coparcener, 
when  an  estate  descends  to  daughters  jointly 
for  want  of  a  male  heir,  to  make  the  first  choice 
in  the  division  of  the  inheritance.  Also  spelled 


eso-.  [<  Gr.  laa,  older  form  of  claa,  adv.,  to 
within,  within,  <  eg,  eif,  prep.,  into,  orig.  proh. 
*£vr.  Cf.  h  z=Jj.  in  =  E.  in,"]  An  element  in 
some  words  of  Greek  origin,  meaning  'within.' 

Esoces  (es'o-sez),  m.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of  Esox.] 
In  Cuvier's  system  of  classification,  the  second 
family  of  Malacopterygii  abdominales,  without 
adipose  dorsal  fin,  with  short  intestine  having 
no  c8eca,  and  the  edge  of  the  upper  jaw  formed 
by  the  intermaxillary,  or,  wheunot  thus  formed, 
the  maxillary  edentulous,  and  concealed  in  the 
thickness  of  the  lips,  it  included  the  pikes,  Esomdte, 
and  a  number  of  fishes  of  other  families  now  known  to  Ije 
little  related  to  the  type. 

esocid  (es'o-sid),  n.  A  fish  of  the  family  Eso- 
eidce;  a  lucioid. 

Esocidae  (e-sos'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,<  Esox  (Esoe-) 
+  -idtB.]  A  family  of  haplomons  physostomous 
fishes,  typified  by  the  genus  Esox.  They  have  n 
long  slender  body,  with  long  head,  flattened  snout,  and 
mouth  armed  with  numerous  strong  shai-p  teeth,  some  of 
which  ai-e  movable ;  upper  jaw  not  protrusile,  its  border 
formed  by  the  maxillary  bone;  dorsal  fin  far  back,  op- 
posite the  anal ;  scales  small ;  and  no  pyloric  cseca.  The 
family  is  now  restricted  to  the  single  genus  Esox,  the  pikes. 
(See  cuts  under  Esox,  optic,  and  scapulocoracoid?)  J" 
Bonaparte's  and  some  other  early  systems  it  was  equiv- 
alent to  Cuvier's  Esoces.  Groups  approximately  or  ex- 
actly corresponding  to  Esocidce  have  been  named  Eiccet 
(Cuvier,  1817),  EsocincB  (Swainson,  1839),  Esodm  (Bona- 
parte, 1841),  and  ,E«oa*Jea(Ilafinesque,  1816).  Also  called 
Luciidce.  . 

esociform  (e-sos'i-f6rm),  a.  [<  L.  esox  (esoc-), 
pike  (see  Esox),  +  forma,  form.]  Having  the 
form  of  a  pike ;  pike-like. 

esocoid  (es'o-koid),  a.  and  n.     [<  Esox  {Esoo-) 
+  -oid.]    I.'  a.  Of  or  relating  to  the  Esodda. 
II.  n.  An  esocid  or  pike, 

esoderm  (es'o-d^rm),  n.  [<  Gr.  icu,  within,  + 
dipfia,  skin.]  '  In  entom.,  the  delicate  cutaneous 
layer  forming  the  inner  surface  of  the  integu- 
ments, elytra,  etc.    Kirby. 

esodic  (e-sod'ik),  a.  [<  (Jr.  if,  «f,  into,  +  Wiif, 
a  way.]    In  physiol.,  conducting  impressions 
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to  the  brain  and  spinal  cord;  afferent:  said  of 
certain  nerves. 

eso-enteritis  (es-o-en-te-n'tis),  n.  [<  Gt.  laa, 
within,  +  enteritis,  q.  v.]  Inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines ;  enteritis. 

esogastritis  (es"o-gas-tri'tis),  n.  pJL.,  <  Gr. 
lau,  within,  4-  gastritis,  q.  v.]  Inflammation 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach ;  gas- 
tritis. 

esonarthez  (es-o-nar'theks),  n.      [<  Gr.  iaa, 

within,  +  vapBrj^,  the  court  or  exterior  portico 

II    of  a  Greek  church :  see  mrtliex.']    In  the  Gr. 

Ch.,  the  inner  narthex  or  vestibule,  when  there 

are  two,  the  outer  being  called  the  exonartkex. 

The  es(martlwx  opens  on  to  the  church  by  nine  doors, 
to  Uie  exonarthex  by  five, 

J.  M.  Neale,  Eastern  Church,  i.  245. 

esophageal,  oesophageal  (e-so-faj'e-al),  a.  [< 
esc^hagiiSf'Nli. (esophagus:  Bee'esopliagiis.']  Per- 
taining or  relating  to  the  esophagus:  as,  eso- 
'  jihageal  glands — Eaophaseal  fold,  (a)  One  of  the 
ordinaiy  lengthwise  folds  or  ridges  of  the  esophagus  when 
undistended.  (6)  The  lip  of  the  special  esophageal  groove 
of  ruminants.— Esophageal  glands,  numerous  small 
GOmpomid  racemose  crypts  or  follicles  of  the  esophagus, 
as  of  man,  lodged  in  the  submucous  tissue  and  opening  by 
excretory  ducts  upon  the  mucous  surface  of  the  tube.  In 
some  cases,  as  of  birds,  they  are  highly  specialized  and 
yield  a  copious  milky  fluid  used  to  feed  the  young,  as  those 
of  the  crop  of  pigeons.  This  secretion  is  called  peon's 
mUk.  The  remarkable  proventricular  glands  of  birds,  of 
similar  cliaracter,  yield  a  digestive  fluid  like  gastric  juice, 
— Esophageal  groove.  See  the  extract,  and  rumination. 

A  groove  (cesophageal  groove)  which  leads  from  the  oesoph- 
agus into  the  reticulum^  and  is  shut  off  by  a  valvular  pro- 
cess from  the  first  two  divisions  of  the  stomach,  represents 
that  portion  of  the  oesophagus  which  has  entered  into 
the  formation  of  the  stomach  and  formed  the  first  two 
portions  of  that  organ  by  bulging  out  on  one  side. 

wgeii^aur,  Comp.  Auat.  (trans.),  p.  659. 

Esophageal  opening  or  orifice,  the  hole  in  the  dia- 
phragm through  which  the  gullet  passes  with  the  pneu- 
mcgastric  nerves.—  Esophageal  ring,  in  Invertebrata, 
a  ch'clet  of  commissural  nerves  around  the  anterior  part 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  con- 
necting the  cerebral  or'  pre- 
oral  ganglia  with  the  ventral 
ganglionic  chain.  It  is  a  usual 
structure  in  anuelidous,  arthi'o- 
podous,  and  many  other  inverte- 
brate animals,  but  varies  greatly 
in  its  details,  ^ea  cerebral.  Also 
known  as  esophageal  commis- 
mres,  Tierve-rvng,  nerve-penta- 
gon  (in  echinoderms),  etq. — Eso- 
Ifliageal  teeth,  certain  enam- 
eled processes  of  the  backbone 
which  project  into  the  gullet  of 
serpents  of  the  subfamily  i>as2/- 
peltiruB.    See  Rhaahiod&rUidce. 

esophageal!,  cesophagean 

(e-so-faj'f-an),  a.     Same 


Esophageal  King. 

Anterior  end  of  nervous 

system  of  PolyHOS,  a  poly- 

chaetous  annelid,   showing, 

a,  cerebral  ganglia,  connect- 
ed by  the  esophageal  ring, 

b,  with  the  ventral  series  of 
ganglia,  c. 


esophagotomy,  oesopha- 
gotomy  (e-sof-a-got'9- 
mi),  n.  [<  Gr.  olnof&yoQ, 
esophagus,  +  roiifi,  a  cut- 
ting.] In  surg.,  the  oper- 
ation of  making  an  inci- 
sion into  the  esophagus,  as 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  any  foreign  sub- 
stance that  obstructs  the  passage. 
esophagus,  oesophagus  (e-sof 'a-gus),  n.  [< 
NL.  oesophagus,  <  Gr.  olao^iryofy  the  gullet,  lit. 
the  passage  for  food,  <  olauv,  fut.  inf.,  associated 
with  ^kpEcv  =  E.  hear^,  carry,  -I-  fayelv,  eat.] 
The  gullet;  the  canal  through  which  food  and 
drink  pass  to  the  stomach,  in  man  the  esophagus 
is  a  musculomembranous  tube  about  nine  inches  long,  ex- 
tending from  the  phai'ynx  to  the  stomach.  It  begins  in 
the  '-eck,  where  the  pharynx  is  reduced  from  a  funnel  to 
a  tube,  opposite  the  fifth  Intervertebral  space,  descends 
vertically  upon  the  front  of  the  spinal  column  behind 
the  windpipe,  traverses  the  chest  in  the  posterior  medi- 
astinum upon  the  front  of  the  spine,  perforates  the  dia- 
phragm together  with  the  pneumogastric  nerves,  and  ends 
at  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach,  opposite  the  ninth 
dorsal  vertebra.  It  is  nearly  straight,  but  has  a  slight 
curvature  both  anteroposteriorly  and  laterally.  Its  sur- 
gical relations  are  very  important,  especially  in  the  neck. 
The  esophagus  has  two  principal  coats.  The  muscular 
coat  is  composed  of  two  planes  of  contractile  fibers,  the 
outer  longitudinal  and  the  inner  circular.  They  are  con- 
tinuous above  with  fibers  of  the  inferior  constrictor  of  the 
pharynx.  The  muscles  in  the  upper  part  of  the  esophagus 
are  red  and  in  part  at  least  striped,  but  below  are  pale, 
unstriped,  and  "involuntary."  The  mucous  coat  is  in- 
ternal, continuous  witli  that  of  the  pharynx  above  and  the 
stomach  below.  It  is  thick,  of  a  reddish  color  above  and 
paler  below,  disposed  in  longitudinal  folds  or  plicse,  which 
disappear  on  distention.  Its  surface  is  studded  with  mi- 
nute papilloo  and  invested  throughout  with  stratified  pave- 
mentepithelium.  The  mucous  and  muscular  coats  are  loose- 
ly connected  with  each  other  by  a  layer  of  connective  tis- 
sue, sometimes  described  as  the  areolar  coat,  between 
which  and  the  mucous  membrane  is  a  layer  of  longitudinal 
unstriped  muscular  fibers  called  the  museularis  mucosa. 
The  esophagus  is  well  supplied  with  glands  called  eso- 
phageal (which  sec  and  see  cuts  under  alimentary,  dia- 
phragm, and  numti,.  In  lower  animals  the  esophagus,  as 
a  canal  from  the  mouth  or  fauces  to  the  stomach,  uuder- 
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goes  numberless  modifications  of  relative  size,  of  shape, 
structure,  and  position.  It  very  often  presents  special  di- 
latations, as  the  crop  or  craw  of  birds,  and  its  lower  end, 
where  it  enters  the  stomach,  may  present  special  contri- 
vances for  conducting  food  and  drink,  as  the  esophageal 
groove  of  a  ruminant.  Special  aggregations  of  esophageal 
glands  ai-e  also  found. 

Esopian,  a.    See  Msopian. 

Esopic_(e-sop'ik),  a.    Same  as  .Msopian. 

esorediate  (e-s6-re'di-at),  a.  [<  L.  e-  priv.  + 
soredium  +  -afel.]  In  lichenology,  without  sore- 
dia;  not  granular. 

esoteric  (es-o-ter'ik),  a.  and  Jt.  [<  Gr.  kaarepiKSg, 
inner;  prob.  first  suggested  by  its  opposite  efu- 
TcpiKdg  (see  exoteric) ;  <  iao,  within  (see  eso-),  + 
-Tepog,  compar.  suffix,  +  -i/cdf.]  I,  a.  1.  Liter- 
ally, inner :  originally  applied  to  certain  writ- 
ings of  Aristotle  of  a  scientific,  as  opposed  to 
a  popular,  character,  and  afterward  to  the  se- 
cret or  acroamatic  teachings  of  Pythagoras; 
hence,  in  general,  secret  j  intended  to  be  com- 
municated only  to  the  initiated;  profound. 

There  grew  up,  in  the  minds  of  some  commentators,  a 
supposition  of  exoteric  doctrine  as  denoting  what  Aristotle 
promulgated  to  the  public,  contrasted  with  another  secret 
or  mystic  doctrine  reserved  for  a  special  few,  and  denoted 
by  the  term  esoteric;  though  this  term  is  not  found  in  use 
before  the  days  of  Lucian.  I  believe  the  supposition  of  a 
double  doctrine  to  be  mistaken  in  regard  to  Aristotle ; 
but  it  is  true  as  to  the  Pythagoreans,  and  is  not  without 
some  colour  of  truth  even  as  to  Plato.  Grote. 

He  [Josephus]  fancied  himself  to  have  learned  all,  whilst 
in  fact  there  were  secret  esoteric  classes  which  he  had  not 
so  much  as  suspected  to  exist. 

De  Quincey,  Secret  Societies,  ii. 
.  When  there  exist  two  distinct  explanations,  or  state- 
ments, about  the  signification  of  an  emblem,  the  true  one 
esoteric,  and  known  only  to  the  few,  the  other  exoteric, 
incorrect,  and  known  to  the  many,  it  is  clear  that  a  time 
may  come  when  the  first  may  be  lost,  and  the  last  alone 
remain.  T.  Inman,  Symbolism,  Int.,  p.  viii. 

The  religion  of  Egypt  perished  from  being  kept  away 
from  the  people,  as  an  esoteric  system  in  the  hands  of 
priests.  J,  F.  Clarke,  Ten  Great  Religions,  i.  §  7. 

2.  In  embryol.,  endoblastio.  See  the  extract. 
[Rare.] 

An  upper  layer  of  cells  differentiated  from  the  lower,  an 
esoteric  as  contrasted  with  an  exoteric  layer,  the  represen- 
tatives of  these  being  respectively  the  apicals  and  basals  in 
the  earliest  stages  of  the  Calcispongise,  and  in  later  stages 
the  endoblast  and  ectoblast. 

Hyatt,  Proc.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  1884,  p.  91. 

II.  n.  1.  An  esoteric  doctrine.     [Bare.] 

As  to  what  esoterics  I  have  vented,  such  as  the  founda- 
tion of  moral  duties  upon  self-interest ;  the  corporeity  of 
mental  organs ;  .  .  .  these  seemed  necessary  to  compleat 
a  regular  system,     A.  Tucker,  Light  of  Nature,  V.  ii.  §  6. 

2.  A  believer  in  esoteric  doctrines. 

esoterical  (es-o-ter'i-kal),  a.  [<  esoteric  +  -al."] 
Same  as  esoteric. 

esoterically  (es-o-ter'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  an  eso- 
teric maimer.    - 

esotericisiu  (es-o-ter'i-sizm),  n.  [<  esoteric  + 
4sm.2  Esoteric  doctrine  or  principles;  devo- 
tion to  or  inclination  for  mysticism  or  occult- 
ism.   Also  esoterism. 

esoterics  (es-o-ter'iks),  n.  [PI.  oi  esoteric:  see 
-dcs.l  Mysterious  or  hidden  doctrines;  occult 
science. 

esoterism  (es'o-ter-izm),  n.  [<  esoter(ic)  + 
-ism.]     Same  as  esoteridsm. 

esoterist  (es'o-ter-ist),  n.  [<  esoter(ic)  +  -ist.'\ 
An  esoteric  philosopher,  as  an  occultist  or  a 
cabalist ;  an  adept  or  initiate  in  mysticism. 

esotery  (es'6-ter-i),  n. ;  pi.  esoteries  (-iz).  [< 
esoter{io)  + '-?/.]    Mystery;  secrecy.    [Bare.] 

The  ancients  .  .  .  could  adapt  their  subjects  to  their 
audience,  reserving  their  esoteries  for  adepts. 

A.  Tucker^  Light  of  Nature. 

Esox  (e'soks),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  esox,  var.  isox,  a 
fish  of  the  Khine,  a  kind  of  pike.]    A  genus  of 


Cartilaginous  Cranium  of  the  Pike  {Esox  litcius),  with  its  intrinsic 

ossifications. 
A,  top  view ;  B,  side  view :  V,  V!ll,  exits  of  trigeminal  and  of 
pneumogastric  nerves ;  3,  small  ossifications  in  the  rostrum  ;  N,  N. 
nasal  fossie :  I  Or,  interorbital  septum  ;  Eth,  ethmoid ;  Prf,  Ptf,  pre- 
frontal and  postfrontal ;  Pro,  pro6tic:  EpO.  epiotic;  O/JO.  opisthot- 
ic;  Pt.  pterotici  EO,  exoccipital;  BO,  basmccipital ;  BS,  basisphe- 
Doid ;  AS,  alisphenoid. 


especially 

fishes,  typical  of  the  Esocidce,  formerly  used  in 
a  very  comprehensive  sense,  including  repre- 
sentatives of  diverse  families,  but  now  restrict- 
ed to  the  common  pike  and  closely  related  spe- 
cies.   Also  called  laeiMS.    See  cut  under  jjjie. 

espadon  (es'pa-don),  n.  [Sp.  (>  F.  espadon),  = 
It.  spadone,  aug.  of  spada  =  OP.  espee,  P.  ipSe, 
a  sword:  see  spade^  and  spade^.]  A  kind  of 
two-handed  sword  used  by  infantry  in  the  fif- 
teenth century  and  later.    See  spadone. 

espalier  (es-pal'yer),  n.  [<  P.  espalier,  former- 
ly espallier  (alt.  identical  with  Spauliire,  q.  v.), 
<  It.  spalUera,  a  support  for  the  shoulders,  back 
(of  a  chair,  etc.),  espalier  (=  Sp.  espaldera,  es- 
palier), <  spalla  =  Sp.  Pg.  espalda  =  OP.  es- 
paule,  P.  ^aule,  the  shoulder,  <  L.  spatula,  a 
broad  piece,  a  blade:  see  epaule,  spatula.']  In 
horticulture :  (a)  A  treUiswork  of  various  forms 
on  which  the  branches  of  fruit-trees  or  -bushes 
are  extended  horizontally,  in  fan  shape,  etc.,  in 
a  single  plane,  with  the  object  of  securing  for 
the  plant  a  freer  circulation  of  air  as  well  as 
better  exposure  to  the  sun. 

0  blackbird  I  sing  me  something  well; .  .  . 
The  espaliers  and  the  standards  all 
Are  thine ;  the  range  of  lawn  and  park. 

Tennyson,  The  Blackbird. 

(&)  A  tree  or  plant  trained  on  such  a  trellis  or 
system.  Trees  trained  as  espaliers  are  not  sub- 
jected to  such  abrupt  variations  of  temperature 
as  wall-trees. 

Behold  Yillario's  ten  yeai-s'  toil  complete. 
His  arbors  darken,  his  espaliers  meet. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iv.  80. 

espalier  (es-pal'yfer),  v.  t.  [<  espalier,  m.]  To 
train  on  or  protect  by  an  espalier,  as  a  tree  or 
trees. 

esparcet  (es-pSr'set),  n.  [<  P.  esparcette,  es- 
parcet,  <  Sp.  esparceta,  sainfoin ;  cf .  Sp.  eipa/r- 
cilla,  spurry,  both  dim.,  appar.  <  espardr,  OSp. 
espargir,  scatter,  <  L.  spargere,  scatter:  see 
sparse."]  A  kind  of  sain- 
foin. 

esparto  (es-par'to),  n. 
[<  Sp.  esparto,  <  L.  «par- 
tum,  <  Gr.  airdprou,  also, 
more  commonly,  awiprog, 
a  broom-like  plant,  com- 
prising, it  is  said,  both 
Spartium  juneeum  and 
SUpa  tenacissima ;  also 
applied  to  the  common 
broom:  see  Spartium.'] 
A  name  given  to  two  or 
three  species  of  grass, 
the  Maerochloa  (Stipa) 
tenacissima,  M.  arenaria, 
and  Lygewm  Spartum  of 
botanists,  and  especial- 
ly to  the  first,  which 
is  abundant  in  northern 
Africa.  The  others  are 
found  in  Spain  and  Portugal, 
and  elsewhere  in  southern 
Europe.  From  espai-to  are  manufactured  printing-paper, 
cordage,  shoes,  matting,  baskets,  nets,  mattresses,  sacks, 
etc, 

espSirtO-grass  (es-par'to-gras),  n.  Same  as 
esparto. 

esparver  (es-par'v6r),  n.     Same  as  sparver. 

espathate  (e-spa'that),  a.  [<  L.  e-  priv.  -I-  spa- 
tha,  spathe,  +  -ate^.]  In  hot,  not  having  a 
spathe. 

espailli^re,  n.    Same  as  SpauliSre. 

especial  (es-pesh'al),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  espe- 
cidll,  <  ME.  espedal,  <  OP.  especial,  mod.  P. 
special  =  Sp.  Pg.  especial  =  It.  speziale,  <  L. 
specialis,  belonging  to  a  particular  kind,  <  spe- 
cies, kind :  see  species,  special.]  Of  a  particular 
kind;  distinguished  from  others  of  the  same 
class  or  kind;  particular;  eminent;  principal; 
chief:  as,  in  an  especial  manner  or  degree. 

Abraham,  the  father  of  the  faithful,  and  especial  friend 
of  God,  was  called  out  of  his  country,  and  from  his  kin- 
dred, to  wander  in  a  strange  land. 

Barrow,  Works,  III.  viii 

Take  especial  knowledge,  pray, 
Of  this  dear  gentleman,  my  absolute  friend. 

Fletcher  (and  another  7),  Nice  Valour,  i.  1. 

In  especial,  especially,    [Archaic] 

With  grete  wronge  and  a-gein  right  do  the  barouns  of 
this  londe  a-gein  hyin  werre,  and  in  especiall  thei  that 
ought  hym  to  love  and  holde  moste  dere. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  190. 

In  especial  all  officers  to  dyne  with  the  olde  maire. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  418. 
=Syn.  See  special. 
especially  (es-pesh'al-i),  adv.    [<  ME.  especial- 
ly; <  especial  +  -ly^.']    In  an  especial  manner; 
particularly;  principally;  chiefly;  peculiarly; 


'         s        3     4        s 
Esparto-Grasses. 
X,  4.  stalk  and  fruit  o{  Maero- 
chloa  tenacissima.      9,  3,  5, 
stalk,  flowering  stem,  and  fruit 
tA  Lygeutn  Spartutn. 


especially 

specially ;  in  reference  to  one  person  or  thing 
in  particular. 

Pirnis  fuU  priuely  persayuit  onon, 
By  a  spie,  that  especially  aped  for  to  wete, 
That  hys  Ernes  full  egurly  etlit  to  wode, 
Furto  hunt  in  the  holtes. 

Dastruclion  o/Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  13518. 

A  savage  holds  to  \\U  cows  and  his  women,  but  especially 

to  his  cows.  Sir  S.  W.  Baker,  Heart  o£  Africa,  p.  205. 

The  Duke  was  especially  angered  with  Michelangelo  be- 
cause he  refused  to  select  a  site  for  a  fortress  which  he 
wished  to  build  at  Florence. 

C.  C.  Perkins,  Italian  Sculpture,  p.  296,  note. 

especialness  (es-pesh'al-nes),  n.    The  state  of 

being  especial.    Loe.  '  [Rare.] 
espeirt,  «.    [ME.,  also  espeyre,  <  OP.  espeir,  es- 

poir  (=  Pr.  esper),  hope,  <  esperer,  hope,  <  L. 

sperare,  hope.]    Expectation. 

Thus  stante  envie  in  good  espeire 
To  ben  him  self  the  divels  heire. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  I.  265. 

esperancet  (es'pe-rans),  n.    [<  ME.  esperaunee, 

<  OP.  esperance,  t'.  esp^ance  =  Pr.  esperansa  = 
Sp.  esperama  =  Pg.  esperanga  =  It.  speranza, 
hope,  <  L.  speran(t-)s,  ppr.  of  sperare,  hope.] 
Hope. 

There  is  a  credence  in  my  heart, 
An  esperance  so  obstinately  strong. 
That  doth  invert  the  attest  of  eyes  anij  ears. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C,  v.  2. 

Esperella  (es-pe-rel'a),  n.  [NL.]  The  typi- 
cal genus  of  Esperellinai.     Vosmaer. 

Esperellinse  (es"pe-re-li'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Es- 
perella +  -ince.']  A  subfamily  of  sponges,  of 
the  family  Desmacidonidw,  typified  by  the  ge- 
nus Esperella,  whose  fiber  is  not  characterized 
by  projecting  spicules.    Ridley  and  Dendy. 

Esperia  (es-pe'ri-a),  n.    See  Hesperia. 

esplaillet,  ".    A  Middle  English  form  of  espial. 

espial  (es-pi'al),  n.     [<  ME.  espiaile,  espiaille, 

<  espien,  espy:  see  espy.  Hence,  by  abbrev., 
spial.^  1.  The  act  of  espying;  observation; 
watch;  scrutiny. 

He  had  a  somonour  redy  to  his  bond, 
A  slyer  boy  was  noon  in  Engelond ; 
For  subtillye  he  had  his  espiaille. 

Chaucer,  Friar's  Tale,  1.  25. 
Screened  from  espial  by  the  jutting  cape. 

Byron,  Corsair,  i. 

Tlie  Council  remained  doubtful  of  the  conformity  of 
Mary's  chaplains :  and  her  house,  for  the  next  thing,  was 
placed  under  espial. 

R.  W.  Dixon,  Hist.  Church  of  Eng.,  xviii. 
2t.   A  spy. 

By  your  espials  were  discovered 

Two  mightier  troops.     Shak. ,  1  Hen.  VI. ,  iv.  3. 

Her  father  and  myself  (lawful  espials) 

Will  so  bestow  ourselves,  that,  seeing,  unseen, 

We  may  of  their  encounter  frankly  judge. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  1. 

Our  judge  stands  as  an  espial  and  a  watch  over  our  ac- 
tions. Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  111. 

espiba'wn  (es'pi-bS,n), ».  [Ir.  easpuig-'ban.']  An 
Irish  name  for  the  whiteweed  or  oxeye  daisy. 
Chrysanthemum  Leucanihemum. 

espilglerie  (es-pia-gle-re'),  »•  [P-]  Jesting; 
raillery ;  good-humored  teasing  or  bantering. 

They  chaff  one  another  with  sickening  espi^glerie. 

Athenceum,  Jan.  14,  1888,  p.  48. 

espier  (es-pi'er),  n.  [<  MB.  aspiere,  <  aspien, 
espien,  espy .  see  aspy,  espy. 2  One  who  espies, 
or  watches  like  a  spy. 

Ye  covetous  misers,  ...  ye  crafty  espiers  of  the  neces- 
sity of  your  poor  brethren  ! 

Harmar,  tr.  of  Beza's  Sermons  (1587),  p.  175. 

espignole  (es-pi-nyol'),  n.  [OP.]  An  early  war- 
engine  somewhat  resembling  the  modem  mi- 
traUleuse,  having  a  number  of  barrels  mounted 
on  a  cart  and  fired  by  machinery.     Compare 


2006 

the  sloping  of  the  parapet  of  the  covered  way 
toward  the  country.  (6)  The  open  space  be- 
tween the  glacis  of  a  citadel  and  the  first  houses 
of  the  town. —  2.  Any  open  level  space  or  course 
near  a  town,  especially  a  kind  of  terrace  along 
the  seaside,  for  public  walks  or  drives. 

There  was  a  temple  here  [at  TenedosJ  to  Sminthean 
Apollo,  which  probably  was  in  the  fine  esplanade  befoie 
the  castle,  where  there  now  remain  some  fluted  pillars  of 
white  marble.  Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  ii.  21. 

All  the  world  was  gathered  on  the  terrace  of  the  Kur- 
saal  and  the  esplanade  below  it,  to  listen  to  the  excellent 
orchestra.  H.  James,  Jr.,  Pass.  Pilgrim,  p.  181. 


espinel  (es-pi-nel'),  n.  [<  OP.  espinelle,  P.  spi- 
nelle:  see  spinel.']     Same  as  spinel. 

espinette  (es-pi-nef),  «.     Same  as  spinet. 

espionage  (es'pi-o-naj  or,  as  P.,  es-pe-o-nazh'), 
n.  [<  P.  espionnage,  <  espion,  a  spy,  <  It.  spione, 
aspy:  see  spy,  espy.]  The  practice  of  spying ; 
secret  observation  of  the  acts  or  utterances  of 
another  by  a  spy  or  emissary;  offensive  sur- 
veillance. 

espiotte  (es'pi-ot),  n.  [Cf .  Sp.  espiote,  a  sharp- 
pointed  weapon.]    A  species  of  rye. 

espirituelt,  a.  [<  OP.  espiriUwl,  <  L.  spiritualis, 
spiritual:  see  spiritual.]  A  Middle  English  form 
of  spiritual. 

esplanade  (es-pla-nad'), ».  [<  OP.  esplanade  = 
Sp.  Pg.  esplanada  =  It.  spianata,  <  OP.  espla- 
ner,  level,  explain,  =  Sp.  esplanar,  explanar  = 
It.  spianare,  <  L.  explanare,  level,  explain,  etc. : 
nee  explain.  Hence,  by  apheresisj-sptonade.]  1. 
In.  fort.:  (a)  The  glacis  of  the  counterscarp,  or 


esplees  (es-plez'),  »■  pl-  [OP.  espies,  ^ 
(pi.  of  espleit,  pp.),  <  ML.  expleta,  the  products 
of  land,  pi.  of  expletum,  rent,  service,  etc. ;  see 
exploit.]  In  law,  the  products  of  land,  as  the 
hay  of  meadows,  herbage  of  pastures,  corn  of 
arable  lands,  rents,  services,  etc. 

esplei'tt,  espleytt,  "•    Obsolete  forms  of  exploit. 

esponton  (es-pon'ton),  m.    Same  as  spontoon. 

espousaget  (es-pou'zaj),  n.  [<  espoitse  +  -age. 
Hence,byapheresis,  spoM^as'e.]  Espousal;  wed- 
lock. 

Such  a  one  as  the  king  can  find  in  his  heart  to  love,  and 
lead  his  life  in  pure  and  chaste  espousage. 

Latimer,  1st  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1649. 

espousal  (es-pou'zal),  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod. 
E.  also  e^ousall,  <'ME.  espousaile,  <  OP.  espou- 
sailles,  pi.,  P.  epousailles  =  Pr.  esposalhas=  Sp. 
esponsales  =  Pg.  esponsaes,  esponsalias,  <  L. 
sponsalia,  a  betrothal,  neut.  pi.  of  sponsalis, 
adj.  (see  sponsal),  <  sponsus,  tern.,  sponsa,  one 
betrothed,  a  spouse:  see  spouse.  Hence,  by 
apheresis,  spousal.]  1.  n.  1.  The  act  of  es- 
pousing or  betrothing ;  formal  contract  or  cele- 
bration of  marriage :  frequently  used  in  the 
plural. 

I  remember  thee,  the  kindness  of  thy  youth,  the  love 
of  thine  espousals.  Jer.  ii.  2. 

This  was  the  burnt  offering  which  Shalum  olf  ered  in 
the  day  of  his  espousals.      Addison,  Hilpah  and  Shalum. 

2.  Assumption  of  the  protection  or  defense  of 
anything;  advocacy;  a  taking  upon  one's  self ; 
adoption  as  by  wedding. 

If  political  reasons  forbid  the  open  espousal  of  his  cause, 
pity  commands  the  assistance  which  private  fortunes  can 
lend  him.  Walpole. 

Espousals  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  in  the  Rom.  Cath.  Ch. , 
a  festival  celebrated  on  January  23d. 

II,  a.  Relating  to  the  act  of  espousing  or  be- 
trothing; marriage  (used  adjectively). 

The  ambassador  .  .  .  put  his  leg  .  .  .  between  the  es- 
pousal sheets.  Bacon,  Henry  VII.,  p.  80. 

espoiiset  (es-pouz'),  n.  [<  ME.  espouse,  <  OP. 
espoUsS,  espoux,  m.,  espouse,  f.  (=  It.  sposo,  m., 
sposa,  f.),  <  L.  sponsus,  m.,  sponsa,  f.,  one  be- 
trothed, pp.  of  spondere,  promise,  promise  in 
marriage:  see  sponsor,  respond,  etc.  Hence, 
by  apheresis  (though  actually  older  in  E.), 
spouse,  n.,  q.  v.]    A  spouse. 

The  Erie  the  espouse  courtoisly  forth  lad. 

Rrnn.  ofPartenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  954. 

espouse  (es-pouz'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  espoused, 
ppr.  espousing.  [<  ME.  espousen,  <  OP.  espou^ 
ser,  P.  ^ouser  =  Pr.  espozar  =  It.  sposare,  < 
LL.  sponsare,  betroth,  espouse,  <  L.  spondere, 
pp.  sponsus,  promise,  promise  in  marriage,  be- 
troth: see  espouse,  n.  Hence,  by  apheresis 
(though  actually  older  in  E.),  spouse,  v.,  q.  v.] 

1.  To  promise,  engage,  or  bestow  in  marriage; 
betroth. 

When  as  his  mother  Mary  was  espoused  to  Joseph. 

Mat.  i.  18. 

I  have  espoused  you  to  one  husband,  that  I  may  present 

you  as  a  chaste  virgin  to  Christ.  2  Cor.  xi.  2. 

If  her  sire  approves. 

Let  him  espouse  her  to  the  peer  she  loves.     Pope. 

2.  To  take  in  marriage ;  marry;  wed. 

He  which  shall  espouse  a  woman  bringeth  witnesses,  and 
before  them  doth  betroth  her  with  money,  or  somewhat 
money-worth,  which  he  giueth  her,  saying.  Be  thou  es- 
poused to  me  according  to  the  Law  of  Moses  and  Israel. 
Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  213. 
The  rest  [of  the  Bucentaur  is]  accommodated  with 
seats ;  where  he  [the  Doge)  solemnly  espoiuseth  the  Sea ; 
confirmed  by  a  ring  thrown  therein. 

Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  2. 

3.  To  take  to  one's  self,  or  make  one's  own; 
embrace ;  adopt ;  become  a  participator  or  par- 
tizan  in :  as,  to  espouse  the  quarrel  of  another ; 
to  espouse  a  cause. 

They  have  severally  owned  to  me  that  all  men  who 
espouse  a  party  must  expect  to  be  blackened  by  the  con- 
trary side.  Dryden,  Vind.  of  Duke  of  Guise. 

He  that  doth  not  openly  and  heartily  espouse  the  cause 

of  truth  will  be  reckoned  to  have  been  on  the  other  side. 

Bp.  Atterbury,  Sennons,  II,  xxiv. 


esquamate 

The  Puritans  espoused  the  cause  of  civil  liberty  mainly 
because  it  was  the  cause  of  religion.     Macaulay,  Milton. 

4t.  To  pledge;  commit;  engage. 

In  the  election  of  our  friends  we  do  principally  avoid 
those  which  are  impatient,  as  those  that  will  espouse  us 
to  many  factions  and  quan-els. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  315. 

espousement  (es-pouz'ment),  n.  [<  espouse  + 
-ment.]  The  act  of  espousing;  espousal.  Craig. 

espouser  (es-pou'z6r),  m.  1 .  One  who  espouses, 
or  betroths  or  weds. 

As  wooers  and  espousers,  having  commission  or  lettei-a 
of  credence  to  treat  of  a  marriage. 

Bp.  Gauden,  Hieraspistes  (1653),  p.  156. 

2.  One  who  defends  or  maintains  something, 
as  a  cause. 

The  espousers  of  that   unauthorized   and   detestable 
scheme  haue  been  weak  enough  to  assert  that  there  is  a 
knowledge  in  the  elect,  peculiar  to  those  chosen  vessels. 
AUen,  Sermon  before  Univ.  of  Oxford  (1761),  p.  11. 

espressi'VO  (es-pres-se'vo),  a.  [It.,  =  E.  ex- 
pressive.] In  music,  expressive :  noting  a  pas- 
sage to  be  rendered  with  ardent  egression. 

espringalt,  espringaldf,  espringalet,  esprin- 
golet,  '«•    See  springal. 

esprit  (es-pre'),  n.  [P.,  <  L.  spiritus,  spirit :  see 
sprite,  spirit.]    Spirit ;  wit ;  aptitude,  especially 

of  comprehension  and  expression Esprit  de 

corps,  the  common  spirit  or  disposition  developed  among 
men  in  association,  as  in  a  military  company,  a  body  of  of. 
flcials,  etc. 

espy  (es-pi'),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  espied,  ppr. 
espying.  [Pormerly  also  espie;  <  ME.  espyen, 
usually  with  initial  a,  aspyen,  aspien,  also  abhr. 
spyen,  spien,  mod.  E.  spy :  see  aspy  and  spy^  v.] 

1.  trans.  1.  To  see  at  a  distance;  catch  sight 
of  or  discover  at  a  distance. 

I  did  espie 
Where  towards  me  a  sory  wight  did  cost. 

Spenser,  Daphna'ida. 
I  was  forced  to  send  Captaine  Stafford  to  Croatan,  with 
twentie  to  feed  himselfe,  and  see  if  he  could  espie  any 
sayle  pAsse  the  coast. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  True  Travels,  I.  92. 

Now  as  Christian  was  walking  solitary  by  himself,  he 

espied  one  afar  off,  come  crossing  over  the  field  to  meet 

him.  Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Pi'Ogi'ess,  p.  92. 

2.  To  see  or  discover  suddenly,  after  some 
effort,  or  unexpectedly,  as  by  accident:  with 
reference  to  some  person  or  thing  in  a  degree 
concealed  or  intended  to  be  hidden:  as,  to  espy 
a  man  in  a  crowd. 

"If  it  be, soth,"  quod  Pieres,  "that  30  seynel  shalitsone 

asspye  ! 

ge  ben  wastoures,  I  wote  wel  and  Treuthe  wote  the  sothe ! " 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  vi.  131. 

M.  More  thinketh  that  his  errors  be  so  subtilly  couched 

that  no  man  can  espy  them. 

Tyndale,  Ans.  to  Sir  T.  More,  etc.  (Parker  Soc,  1850),  p.  16. 

As  one  of  them  opened  his  sack,-  ...  he  espied  his 
money.  Gen.  xlii.  27. 

ApoUyon,  espying  his  opportunity,  began  to  gather  up 
close  to  Christian,  and,  wrestling  with  him,  gave  him  a 
dreadful  fall.  Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Process,  p.  128. 

3t.  To  inspect  narrowly ;  explore  and  examine ; 
observe  and  keep  watch  upon ;  spy. 

Full  secretly  he  goth  hym  to  aspye, 
Hym  for  to  do  sum  shame  and  velanye. 

Geiierydes  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1367. 

In  Ebron,  Josue,  Calephe,  and  here  Companye  comen 

first  to  aspyen,  how  thei  myghte  wynnen  the  Lond  of  Be- 

heste.  MandevUle,  Travels,  p.  6& 

Moses  .  .  .  sent  me  ...  to  espy  out  the  land ;  and  I 
brought  him  word  again.  Josh.  xiv.  7. 

He  sends  angels  to  espy  us  in  all  our  ways.  Jer.  Taylor, 
=Syn.  To  discern,  descry,  perceive,  catch  sight  of. 

Il.t  intrans.  To  look  narrowly;  keep  watch; 
spy- 
stand  by  the  way  and  espy.  Jer.  xlviii.  19. 
And  to  espie  in  this  meane  while,  if  any  default  were  in 
the  Lambe.                             Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  123. 

espyt  (es-pi'),  «•  [Formerly  also  espie;  <  ME. 
espie,  usually  with  initial  a,  aspye,  aspie;  abbr. 
spye,  spie,  mod.  E.  spy :  see  spy,  n.]  1.  A  spy; 
scout;  watch. 

Than  thei  sente  their  espyes  thourgh-oute  the  londe,  for 
to  knowe  the  rule  of  kynge  Arthur. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  146. 
Of  these  he  made  subtile  inuestigation 
Of  his  owne  espie,  and  other  mens  relation. 

Bakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  203. 
2.  Espial;  espionage. 

The  muster-master  general  .  .  .  thought  a  check  upon 
his  office  would  be  a  troublesome  espy  upon  him. 

Swift,  Character  of  the  Earl  of  Wharton. 

Esq,,  Esq.r.    Abbreviations  of  esquire^-,  as  an 

appended  title. 
esquamate  (e-skwa'mat),  a.    [<  NL.  *esq«ama- 

tus,  <  L.  e-  priv.  +  squama,  scale,  +  -ate^ :  sec 

squamate.]    ,In  zooU,  not  squamate ;  having  no 

scales. 


esquamulose 

«S(lliamulose  (e-skwam'u-los),  a.  [<  NL. 
*esquamulosu8,  <  L.  e-  priv.  +  NL.  sguamula, 
dim.  of  L.  squama,  a  scale:  see  squamulose.} 
In  bot,  without  squamulee  or  minute  scales. 

-esgue.  [<  F.  -esgue,  <  It.  -esco,  <  OHGr.  4sc, 
MHG.  G.  -isch  =  A8.  -isc,  E.  4sW-,  an  adj.  suf- 
fix, =  L.  -iseus,  a  dim.  suffix  of  nouns :  see  -js^i 
and  -isous,  -«sfc.]  A  termination  in  adjectives 
of  French,  or  other  Romance  origin,  meaning 
'  having  the  style  or  manner  of,'  as  in  grotesque, 
picturesque,  arabesque,  Moresque,  Dantesque,  etc. 

Esiiuimau,  n. ;  pi.  Esquimaux.    See  Eskimo. 

esctuirei  (es-kwir'),  n.  [<  OF.  esquier,  escuier, 
escuyer,  an  esquire,  shield-bearer,  also  a  shield- 
maker,  mod.  F.  ecuyer  =  Pr.  escudier,  escu- 
der,  escuier  =  Sp.  escudero  =  Pg.  escudeiro  =  It. 
scudiere,  seudiero,  <  ML.  scutarms,  a  squire, 
a  shield-bearer,  shield-maker,  <  L.  scutum,  a 
•shield:  see  scutum,  scute,  scutage,  escutcheon, 
scutcheon,  etc.  Hence,  by  apheresis  (though  ae- 
-tually  older  In  E.),  squire,  q.  v.]  If.  A  shield- 
bearer  or  armor-bearer ;  an  armiger;  a,u  atten- 
■dant  on  a  knight.  See  squire^  1.-^2.  A  title 
■of  dignity  next  in  degree  below  that  of  knight. 
In  England  this  title  is  properly  given  to  the  eldest  sons 
of  knights  and  the  eldest  sons  of  the  younger  sons  of  no- 
"blemen  and  their  eldest  sons  In  succession,  officers  of  the 
lying's  courts  and  of  the  household,  barristers,  justices  of 
the  peace  while  in  commission,  sheriffs,  gentlemen  who 
have  held  commissions  in  the  army  and  navy,  etc.  There 
are  also  esquires  of  knights  of  the  Bath,  each  knight  ap- 
pointing three  at  his  installation.  The  title  is  now  usu- 
ally conceded  to  all  professional  and  literary  men.  In  the 
United  States  the  title  is  regarded  as  belonging  especially 
to  lawyers.  In  legal  and  other  formal  documents  Esquire 
is  usually  written  in  full  after  the  names  of  those  consid- 
■ered  entitled  to  the  designation  ;  in  common  usage  it  is 
abbreviated  Eaq.  or  Bsqr.,  and  appended  to  any  man's 
name  as  a  mere  mark  of  respect,  as  in  the  addresses  of 
letters  (though  this  practice  is  becoming  less  prevalent 
than  formerly).  In  the  general  sense,  and  as  a  title  either 
.-alone  or  prefixed  to  a  name,  the  form  Squire  has  always 
been  the  more  common  in  familiar  use.    See  squire. 

I  am  Kobert  Shallow,  sir ;  a  poor  esquire  of  this  county, 
and  one  of  the  king's  justices  of  the  peace. 

Shale,  2  Hen.  IV.,  iii.  2. 

Esquires  and  gentlemen  are  confounded  together  by  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  who  observes  that  every  esquire  is  a  gentle- 
man, and  a  gentleman  is  defined  to  be  one  qui  arma  gerit, 
who  bears  coat-armour,  the  grant  of  which  was  thought 
to  add  gentility  to  a  man's  family.  It  is  indeed  a  matter' 
somewhat  unsettled  what  constitutes  the  distinction,  or 
who  is  a  real  esquire;  for  no  estate,  however  large,  per  se 
■confers  this  rank  upon  its  owner. 

1  Broom  artd  Had.  Com.  (Wait's  ed.),  p.  317. 

The  oflBce  of  the  esquire  consisted  of  several  depart- 
■ments ;  the  esquire  for  the  body,  the  esquire  of  the  cham- 
ber, the  esquire  of  the  stable,  and  the  carving  esquire; 
the  latter  stood  in  the  hall  at  dinner,  carved  the  different 
■dishes,  and  distributed  them  to  the  guests. 

Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  10. 

It  makes  an  important  practical  difference  to  an  Eng- 
lishman, by  the  way,  whether  he  is  legally  rated  as  Esquire 
or  "Gentleman,"  the  former  class  being  exempt  from 
some  burthensome  jury  duties  to  which  the  latter  is  sub- 
ject. C.  A.  Bristed,  English  University,  p.  408,  note. 

3.  A  gentleman  who  attends  or  escorts  a  lady 
in  pubUo— Esquire  tedel.    See  bedel. 

esquireif  (es-kwir'),  «•  *•  l<  esquire''-,  n.']  To  at- 
tend; wait  on;  escort,  as  a  gentleman  attend- 
ing a  lady  in  public.     Todd.    See  squire^,  v. 

fisquire^  (es-kwir'),  n.  [<  OF.  esquiere,  esquierre, 
esquarre,  a  square :  see  square  and  squire^.^ '  In 
her.,  a  bearing  somewhat  resembling  the  gyron, 
hut  extending  across  the  field  so  that  the  point 
touches  the  opposite  edge  of  the  escutcheon. 

esquirearchy  (es-kwir'ar-ki),  n.  [<  esquire^  + 
■archy,  as  in  hierarchy,  oligarchy,  etc.,  <  Gr. 
ipx^,  rxde.  Of.  squirearchy.^  The  dignity  or 
rank  of  an  esquire ;  squirearchy.     [Bare.] 

As  to  the  tender  question  of  esquirearcky,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  only  prudent  principle  now  is  to  bestow 
the  envied  title  on  every  one  alike. 

Mrs.  Chas.  Meredith,  My  Home  in  Tasmania,  p.  317. 

^SS,  esl  (es),  n.  [<  ME.  es,  ess,  <  AS.  ess,  <  L. 
es,  the  name  of  the  letter  S,  s,  <  e,  the  usual 
assistant  vowel  in  forming  the  names  of  let- 
ters, +  s.]  1.  The  name  of  the  letter  jS,  s. 
It  is  rarely  so  written,  the  symbol  S,  s,  being 
used  in  its  stead. —  2.  A  large  worm:  so  called 
from  its  often  assuming  the  shape  of  an  S. 
[Prov.  Bug.] 

€SS.  [(1)  Early  mod.  E.  also  -esse,  4sse,  -is,  < 
ME.  -esse,  4sse,  <  (a)  OF.  -esse,  F.  -esse,  (6)  AS. 
■^se  (as  in  dbbodisse,  abbess),  <  L.  -issa,  <  Gr. 
-OTTO  (i.  e.,  -i-aaa,  the  vowel  s  and  sometimes  the 
first  a-,  in  that  ease  orig.  r-,  prop,  belonging  to 
the  stem  of  the  noun),  a  fem.  suffix  of  adjec- 
tives, and  nouns  from  adjectives,  orig.  com- 
pound, <  -K  (as  iu  -i-k6-q,  L.  -i-cu-s,  E.  4c)  +  -^a 
(as  in  -(o-f,  L.  -m-«,  fem.  -la,  L.  4a),  both  common 
Indo-Eur.  formatives.  (2)  In  some  words,  as  in 
empress,  -ess  is  a  reducedf orm  of  Latin  -trix,  -tri- 
cem,  in  E.  usually -iress,  as  in  actress,  directress, 
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etc.,  fem.  forms  usually  associated  with  masc. 
ones  in  -tor,  -tress  being  in  popular  apprehension 
equiv.  to  -tor  -f-  -ess  (1).]  A  suffix  theoretically 
attachable  to  any  noun  denoting  an  (originally 
masculine)  agent,  to  form  a  noun  denoting  a 
female  agent,  as  hostess,  abbess,  prioress,  chief- 
tainess,  authoress,  etc.  it  is  most  frequent  with  nouns 
m  -eri,  as  bakeress,  breweress,  Quakeress,  etc.  In  such 
words  as  iiistructress,  directress,  editress,  mistress,  visi- 
tress,  etc. ,  the  suffix  is  really  -tress  (see  -tress),  but  in  popu- 
lar apprehension  it  is  -ess  added  to  the  termination  of  the 
corresponding  masculines,  iTistructor,  director ,  editor,  mis- 
ter {master),  visitor,  etc.,  such  masculines  being  usually  in 
pronunciation,  and  sometimes  in  spelling,  assimilated  to 
native  English  nouns  in  -er,  as  directer,  instructer,  msiter, 
etc.,  editor  as  if  *editer,  etc.  In  some  cases  the  feminine 
form  exists,  while  the  masculine  form  is  obsolete,  as  in 
governess  (governor  in  a  corresponding  sense  being  obso- 
lete) ;  mistress,  used  in  some  senses  without  a  correspond- 
ing use  of  mister  or  master. 
essay  (es'a,  formerly  e-sa'),  n.  [The  older  E. 
form  is  assay,  q.  v.;  <  ME.  assay,  asay,  assai, 
asaie,  trial,  attempt,  <  OF.  asai,  essai,  essay  (later 
only  essai,  >  later  E.  essay),  mod.  F.  essai  =  Pr. 
essay  =  Sp.  ensayo  =  Pg.  ensaio  =  It.  saggio, 
assay,  trial,  experiment,  <LL.  exagium,  a  weigh- 
ing, a  weight,  a  balance,  <  L.  *exagere,  exigere. 


essence 

Then  in  my  madness  I  essay'd  the  door  ; 

It  gave.  Tennyson,  Holy  Grail. 

And  twice  or  thrice  he  feebly  essays 

A  trembling  hand  with  the  knife  to  raise. 

Whittier,  Mogg  Megone. 
2t.  To  try  and  test  the  value  and  purity  of,  as 
metals.    Now  written  assay  (which  see). 

The  standard  of  our  mint  being  now  settled,  the  rules 
and  methods  of  essaying  suited  to  it  should  remain  unva- 
riable.  •  Locke. 

=Syn.  1.  Undertake,  Endeavor,  etc.    See  attempt. 
essayer  (e-sa'6r),  w.     l.  One  who  essays  or  at- 
tempts to  do  something ;  one  who  makes  trial. 
— 2  (es'a-er).    One  who  writes  essays;  an  es- 
sayist.    [Eare.] 

A  thought  in  which  he  hath  been  followed  by  all  the  es- 

sayers  upon  friendship  that  have  written  since  his  time. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  68. 

essayette  (es-a-yef),  n.  [P.,  <  essayer,  test :  see 
essay,  v.]  In 'ceram.,  a  piece  used  as  a  test  of 
all  the  contents  of  a  Mln,  by  means  of  which 
the  degree  of  baking  of  the  other  jjieces  in  the 
kUu  can  be  judged.  The  essayette  is  put  where 
it  can  easily  be  seen  by  aperson  looking  through 
the  montre. 
pp.  exactus,  drive  out,  require,  exact,  exaniine)  essayish  (es'a-ish),  a.  [<  essay  -I-  -jsfel.]  Ee- 
^7;  <  ^5)  out,  +  ag^ere,  drive,  lead,  bring,  etc.    "Bembling  or  having  the  character  of  an  essay. 

Carefully  elaborated,  confessedly  essayish;  but  spoken 
with  perfect  art  and  consummate  management. 

Trevelyan,  Life  and  Letters  of  Lord  Macaulay,  II.  281. 

essayist  (es'a-ist), ».  [—  P.  essayiste;  as  essay 
+  -ist."]  A  writer  of  an  essay ;  one  who  prac- 
tises the  writing  of  essays. 

Such  are  all  ^\e  essayists,  even  their  master  Montaigne. 
B.  Jonson,  Discoveries. 

I  make,  says  a  gentleman  essayist  of  our  author's  age, 
as  great  difference  between  Tacitus  and  Seneca's  style  and 
his  [Cicero's]  as  musicians  between  Trenchmore  and  La- 
chrymiB.  B.  Jonson,  Masques. 

"If  then,"  said  the  gentleman,  .  .  .  "if  I  am  not  to 
have  admittance  as  an  essayist,  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  re- 
pulsed as  an  historian."  Goldsmith,  A  Reverie. 

you  would  experience  iTttie  inconvenrenceo'n°therest'ot  essayistlc  (es-a-is'tik),  a.     [<  essayist  +  4c.'] 


See  examen,  examine,  from  the  same  source. 
The  Gr.  e^ayiov,  sometimes  quoted  as  the  origin 
of  the  L.  exagium,  is  rare  LGr.,  and  is  taken 
from  the  L.  term ;  it  denotes  a  certain  weight, 
li  drachmsB.   Popular  etym.  altered  the  form  to 
i^ayiov,  as  if  <  ef  =  E.  six.]    1.  A  trial,  attempt, 
or  endeavor ;  an  effort  made ;  exertion  of  bodv 
or  mind  to  perform  or  accomplish  anything:  as, 
an  essay  toward  reform ;  an  essay  of  strength. 
All  th'  admirable  Creatures  made  beforn, 
Which  Heav'n  and  Earth  and  Ocean  doo  adorn, 
Are  but  Essays,  compar'd  in  every  part 
To  this  divinest  Master- Piece  of  Art. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas'S  Weeks,  i.  6. 
Your  essay  in  crossing  the  channel  gave  us  great  hopes 
■ou  would  experience  little  inconvenience  on  the  rest  of 
the  voyage.  Jefferson,  Correspondence,  I.  331. 

Well  hast  thou  done,  great  artist  Memory, 
In  setting  round  thy  first  experiment 
With  royal  frame-work  of  wrought  gold ; 
Needs  must  thou  dearly  love  thy  first  essay. 

Tennyson,  Ode  to  Memory. 
My  essay  in  the  profession  after  which  my  soul  had  eSS-COCk  (es'kok),  n. 


longed  was  an  ignoble  failure. 

Arch.  Forbes,  Souvenirs  of  some  Continents,  p.  42. 

2.  An  experimental  trial ;  a  test. 

I  hope,  for  my  brother's  justification,  he  wrote  this  but 
as  an  essay  or  taste  of  my  virtue.  Shak.,  Lear,  i.  2. 

The  Poet  here  represents  the  Supreme  Being  as  making 

an  Essay  of  his  own  Work,  and  putting  to  the  tryal  that 

reasoning  Faculty  with  which  he  had  endued  his  Creature. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No,  345. 

3f .  An  assay  or  test  of  the  qualities  of  a  metal. 
See  assay,  n. — 4.  In  lit.,  a  discursive  composi- 
tion concerned  with  a  particular  subject,  usual- 
ly shorter  and  less  methodical  and  finished  than 


Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  an  essay  or  of 
an  essayist. 

Good  specimens  of  De  Quincey's  writings  —  autobio- 
graphical, imaginative,  narrative,  critical,  and  essayistic. 
H.  W.  Beecher,  quoted  in  Independent,  May  29, 1862. 

The  European  water-ou- 
zel or  dipper,  Cinclus  aquaticus.  [Aberdeen, 
Scotland.]  C.  Swainson. 
essed,  esseda  (es'ed,  es'f-da),  n.  [L.  essedum, 
later  also  fem.  esseda,  of  old'  Celtic  origin.]  A 
heavy  two-wheeled  war-chariot,  used  by  the 
ancient  Britons  and  Gauls,  and  adopted  at 
Eome  as  a  pleasure  vehicle. 

British  chariots  have  been  described  by  Roman  histori- 
ans as  consisting  of  two  kinds,  called  respectively  the  co- 
vina  and  the  esseda;  this  last  from  esse,  a  Celtic  word. 
The  former  was  very  heavy  and  armed  with  scythes,  the 
latter  much  lighter,  and  consequently  better  calculated 
for  use  in  situations  where  it  would  be  difficult  to  employ 
the  covina.  E.  M.  Stratton,  World  on  Wheels,  p.  260. 

a  treatise;  a  short  disqmsition :  as,  an  essay  on  essence  (es'ens),  n,      [=  D.  essence  =  Gr.  essenz 
the  life  and  writings  of  Homer ;  an  essay  on  f os-        ^       x     »     ^ '       ,  j^  .„ 

sils ;  an  essay  on  commerce. 

To  ■write  just  treatises  requireth  leisure  in  the  writer 
and  leisure  in  the  reader,  .  .  .  which  is  the  cause  that 
hath  made  me  choose  to  write  certain  hrief  notes,  set  down 
rather  significantly  than  curiously,  which  I  have  called 
Essays.    The  word  is  late,  but  the  thing  is  ancient. 

Bacon,  To  Prince  Henry. 

Seneca's  Epistles  to  Lucilius,  if  one  mark  them  well,  are 
but  Essays,  that  is  dispersed  meditations,  though  conveyed 
in  the  form  of  epistles.    Bacon,  quoted  in  Abbott,  p.  438. 

The  essay  is  properly  a  collection  of  notes,  indicating 
certain  aspects  of  a  subject,  or  suggesting  thought  con- 
cerning it,  rather  than  the  orderly  or  exhaustive  treatment 
of  it.  It  is  not  a  formal  siege,  but  a  series  of  assaults,  es- 
says, or  attempts  upon  it.  It  does  not  pursue  its  theme 
like  a  pointer,  but  goes  hither  and  thither  like  a  bird  to 
find  material  for  its  nest,  or  a  bee  to  get  honey  for  its 
comb.  J^ew  Princeton  Rev.,  TV.  228. 

To  take  the  essayt  (of  a  dish),  to  try  it  by  tasting:  for- 
merly done  in  great  houses  by  the  steward  or  the  master 
carver.    Nares. 

To  come  and  uncover  the  meat,  which  was  served  in 
covered  dishes,  then  talcing  the  essay  with  a  square  slice 
of  bread  which  was  prepared  for  that  use  and  purpose. 
G.  Rose,  Instruct,  for  Officers  of  the  Mouth  (1682),  p,  20. 

=  Syil.  1.  Struggle.— 4.  Treatise,  dissertation,  disquisi- 
tion, paper,  tract,  tractate.  See  definition  of  treatise. 
essay  (e-sa'),  «•  t.  [The  older  E.  form  is  assay, 
q.  V. ;  <  ME.  assayen,  asayen,  assaierij  asaien, 
try,  make  trial  of,  <  OF.  asaier,  essayer,  E,  es- 
sayer =  Pr.  assaiar,  essaier  =  Sp.  ensayar  = 
Pg.  ensaiar  =  It.  saggiare,  assaggiare,  try;  from 
the  noun.]  1.  To  make  trial  of;  attempt; 
exert  one's  power  or  faculties  upon;  put  to  the 
test:  as,  to  essay  a  difficult  feat;  to  essay  the 
courage  of  a  braggart. 

While  I  this  unexampled  task  essay. 

Sir  R.  BlackmorCj  Creation,  i. 


=  Dan.  Sw.  essens,  <  F.  essence  =  Pr. 
Sp.  esenda  =  Pg.  essencia  =  It.  essentia  (ohs.), 
essensa,  <  L.  essentia,  the  "being  or  essence  of  a 
thing,  an  artificial  formation  from  esse  (as  if 
<  *essen{t-)s,  ppr.),  to  translate  Gr.  ovata,  heing,  < 
cjv  (ovT-),  ppr.  of  el-vat  =  L.  es-se^  he:  see  am  (un- 
der 6el),  and  ens,  entity.']  1.  The  inward  nature, 
true  substance,  or  constitution  of  anything. 
The  Greek  oixrCa  (see  the  etymology)  denotes  a  subject  m 
esse,  something  whose  mode  of  being  corresponds  to  that 
of  a  subject,  as  distinguished  from  a  predicate,  in  speech. 
But  while  this  is  the  original  conception,  the  word  essence, 
even  in  Latin,  usually  carries  a  different  sense.  The  es- 
sence is  rather  the  idea  of  a  thing,  the  law  of  its  being, 
that  which  makes  it  the  kind  of  thing  that  it  is,  that 
which  is  expressed  in  its  definition.  In  regard  to  artificial 
things,  the  conception  of  an  essence  is  usually  tolerably 
clear;  thus,  the  essence  of  a  bottle  is  that  it  should  be 
a  vessel  with  a  tubular  orifice.  Those  philosophers  who 
speak  of  the  essences  of  natural  things  hold  that  natural 
kinds  are  regulated  by  similar  ideas.  Nominalists  hold 
that  definitions  do  not  belong  to  things,  hut  to  words ;  and 
accordingly  they  speak  of  the  essences  of  words,  meaning 
what  is  directly  implied  in  their  definitions. 

Justice  in  her  very  essence  is  all  strength  and  activity. 
Milton,  Elkonoklastes,  xxviii. 

First,  essence  may  be  taken  for  the  being  of  anything, 
whereby  it  is  what  it  is.  And  thus  the  real  internal,  but 
generally  in  substances  unknown,  constitution  of  things, 
whereon  their  discoverable  qualities  depend,  may  be 
called  their  essence.  .  ,  .  Secondly,  .  .  .  hut,  it  being  evi- 
dent that  things  are  ranked  under  names  into  sorts  or  spe- 
cies only  as  they  agree  to  certain  abstract  ideas,  to  which 
we  have  annexed  those  names,  the  essence  of  each  genus 
or  sort  comes  to  be  nothing  but  that  abstract  idea  which 
the  general  or  sortal  (if  I  may  have  leave  so  to  call  it  from 
sort,  as  I  do  general  from  genus)  name  stands  for.  And 
this  we  shall  find  to  be  that  which  the  word  essence  im- 
ports in  its  most  familiar  use.  These  two  sorts  of  essences, 
I  suppose,  may  not  unfitly  be  termed,  the  one  the  real, 
the  other  the  nominal,  essence. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  III.  iii.  15. 


essence 

Whatever  makes  a  thing  to  be  what  it  is,  is  properly 
called  its  essence.  Sell-consciousness,  theretore,  is  the  es- 
lence  of  the  mind,  because  it  is  in  virtue  of  self-conscious- 
nes3  that  the  mind  is  the  mind— that  a  man  is  himself. 

Ferri&r. 

But  when  in  heaven  she  shall  his  esseme  see. 
This  is  her  soveraigne  good  and  perfect  blisse. 

Sir  J.  Davies. 

I  shall  not  fear  to  know  things  tor  what  they  are.  Their 
essence  is  not  less  beautiful  than  their  appearance. 

Emerson,  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  180. 

To  hold  everything  worthy  of  knowledge  but  the  faith 
by  which  he  has  lived,  is  to  hold  the  accidents  of  life  bet- 
ter than  its  essence.  Contemporary  Rev.,  LI.  218. 

Hence — 2.  The  distinctive  characteristic ;  that 
which  is  expressed  by  the  definition  of  any  term : 
as,  the  essence  of  a  miser's  character  is  avarice. 

When  Louis  XIV.  said,  "I  am  the  state,"  he  expressed 
the  essence  of  the  doctrine  of  unlimited  power. 

D.  Webster,  Bunker  Hill  Monument,  June  17, 1825. 

The  essence  of  savagery  seems  to  consist  in  the  retention 
of  a  primordial  condition. 

Darwin,  Express,  of  Emotions,  p.  236. 

He  who  believes  in  goodness  has  the  essence  of  all  faith. 
He  is  a  man  "  of  cheerful  yesterdays  and  confident  to- 
morrows." J.  F.  Clarke,  Self-Culture,  p.  259. 

3.  That  part  of  anything  which  gives  it  its  in- 
dividual character  or  quality :  as,  this  summary- 
contains  the  essence  of  the  book. 

Mix'd  with  bestial  slime, 
Tliis  essence  to  incarnate  and  imbrute. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ix.  166. 

4.  Existence;  being. 

I  might  have  been  persuaded  to  have  resign'd  my  very 
essence.  Sidney. 

I  would  resign  my  essence,  that  he  were 
As  happy  as  my  love  could  fashion  him. 

Fletcher,  Spanish  Curate,  iv.  4. 

Our  love  scarce  measur'd  a  short  hour  in  essence. 
But  in  expectancy  it  was  eternaL 

Beau,  and  Fl.  (?),  Faithful  Friends,  iii.  3. 

5.  An  elementary  ingredient  or  constituent; 
anything  unoompounded:  as,  the  fifth  essence 
(that  is,  the  fifth  element  in  the  philosophy  of 
Aristotle,  or  the  upper  air,  the  other  four  be- 
ing, in  their  order,  earth,  water,  air,  and  fire). 
See  quintessence. 

Here  be  four  of  you,  as  differing  as  the  four  elements ; 
and  yet  you  are  friends :  as  for  Eupolis,  because  he  is  tem- 
perate and  without  passion,  he  may  be  the  fifth  essence. 

Bacon. 

6.  Anything  of  ethereal,  pure,  or  heavenly  sub- 
stance ;  anything  immaterial.  [This  meaning 
is  derived  from  the  use  of  fifth  essence  for  the 
ether  or  upper  air  (see  def.  5).] 

Her  honour  is  an  essence  that's  not  seen. 

Shak.,  Othello,  Iv.  1. 
As  far  as  gods  and  heavenly  essences 
Can  perish.  Milton,  P.  L.,  L  138. 

7.  Any  Mnd  of  matter  which,  being  an  ingredi- 
ent or  a  constituent  of  some  better-known  sub- 
stance, gives  it  its  peculiar  character ;  an  ex- 
tract ;  especially,  an  oil  distilled  at  a  compara- 
tively low  temperature  from  a  plant  in  which 
it  already  exists:  as,  essence  of  peppermint. 
In  pharmacy  the  term  is  applied  also  to  solutions  of  such 
oils  in  alcohol,  to  strong  alcoholic  tinctures,  etc. 

These  poems  differ  from  others  as  atar  of  roses  differs 
from  ordinary  rose  water,  the  close  packed  essence  from 
the  tliin  diluted  mixture.  Macaulay,  Milton. 

8.  Perfume;  odor;  scent;  also,  the  volatile 
matter  constituting  perfume. 

What  though  the  Flower  it  self  do  waste. 
The  Essence  from  it  drawn  does  long  and  sweeter  last. 
Cowley,  The  Mistress,  Dialogue. 

Nor  let  th'  imprisoned  essences  exhale. 

Pope,  R.  of  the  L.,  ii.  94. 

His  essences  turn'd  the  live  air  sick. 

Tennyson,  Maud,  xiii.  1. 

9t.  Importance;  moment;  essentiality. 

I  hold  the  entry  of  common-places  to  be  a  matter  of 
great  use  and  essence  in  studying. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  231. 
There's  something 
Of  essence  to  my  life,  exacts  my  care. 

Shirley,  The  Brothers,  iv.  1. 

Banana  essence.  See  banana.— Belns  of  essence. 
See  guidditative  being,  under  bein4^. — Bergamot-pear 
essence,  an  artificial  essence  imparting  the  flavor  of  the 
bergamot-pear.  It  is  a  solution  of  30  parts  of  acetate  of 
amyl  ether  and  1  of  acetic  ether  in  200  parts  of  alcohol. 
— Essence  of  anchovies,  a  kind  of  anchovy-sauce. — 
Essence  of  bergamot.  See  bergamof^. — Essence  of 
cumin.  See  cumin. — Essence  of  mirbane.  Same  as 
mfrodeTia)!.— Essence  of  pineapple.  Same  as  ethyl  bu- 
tyrate  (which  see,  under  butyrate). — Nominal,  resQ  es- 
sence. See  the  citation  from  Locke  under  def.  1.—  Ori- 
ental-pearl essence,  essence  of  the  East,  a  liquor  pre- 
pared from  the  scales  of  various  cyprinoid  and  clupeoid 
fishes,  some  of  which  are  popularly  known  as  whitings,  as 
the  bleak,  Albumus  lucidtis,  and  used  to  give  their  bril- 
liant iridescent  coating  to  artificial  pearls.  The  scales  are 
taken  from  the  fish,  left  in  water  until  the  slimy  matter 
adhering  to  them  settles,  then  rubbed  down  in  a  mortar 
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with  fresh  water,  and  strained  tlu'ough  a  linen  cloth.  Am- 
monia is  added,  both  to  prevent  decomposition  and,  by  its 
volatilization,  to  aid  in  coating  the  pearls,  whether  the  na- 
creous flhn  is  to  be  on  the  interior  surface  of  a  blown  pearl 
or  on  the  exterior  of  a  bead  of  glass  or  paste,  as  for  Chi- 
nese or  Roman  pearls. 

essence  (es'ens),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  essenced, 
ppr.  essencing.  [<  essence,  ».,  8.]  To. perfume; 
scent. 

Let  not  powder'd  Heads,  nor  essenc'd  Hair, 
Your  well-believing,  easie  Hearts  ensnare. 

Congreve,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Art  of  Love. 
And  tender  as  a  girl,  all  essenced  o'er 
With  odours.  Cowper,  Task,  ii.  227. 

essence-peddler  (es'ens-ped'ler),  n.  The  skunk. 
[Low,  if.  S.] 

Essenes  (e-senz'),  n.  pi.  [Formerly  also  Es- 
sens;  <  LL.  Esseni,  <  G-r.  ''Eccrjvoi,  also  'Eaaaloi., 
the  Essenes.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  un- 
known. See  Assidean.']  A  community  of  Jews 
in  Palestine  formed  in  the  second  century  B.  c, 
originally  representing  a  tendency  rather  than 
constituting  an  organized  sect,  and  aiming  at 
a  higher  degree  of  holiness  than  that  attained 
by  other  Jews.  Later  they  were  organized  into  a  sort 
of  monastic  society,  bound  together  by  oaths  to  piety, 
justice,  obedience,  honesty,  and  secrecy.  According  to 
Philo,  their  conduct  was  regulated  by  three  rules—"  the 
love  of  God,  the  love  of  virtue,  and  the  love  of  man." 
They  rejected  animal  sacrifices,  but  were  strict  in  their 
observance  of  the  non-Levitical  Mosaic  law.  They  were 
ascetics  and  generiilly  celibates.  They  never  extended,  as 
a  body,  beyond  the  bounds  of  Palestine,  and  disappeared 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

Except  happely  we  like  the  profession  of  the  Esserm,  of 
whom  Josephus  speaketh,  that  thei  will  neither  have  wife 
nor  servauntes.        Sir  T.  Wilson,  Art  of  Khetoric  (1563). 

Essenian  (e-se'ni-an),  a:  [<  Essene  -f-  -ta».] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Essenes. 

The  survivors  of  those  [Jews]  who  had  suffered  in  Egypt 
under  Trajan,  who  were  half  Christian  and  Essenian, .  .  • 
had  at  first  no  dislike  to  Hadrian. 

jr.  A.  Sev.,  CXXXVIL  496. 

Essenism  (e-se'nizm),  n.  [<  Essene  +  -ism.'] 
The  doctrines,  principles,  or  practices  of  the 
Essenes. 

essential  (e-sen'shal),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  essentiel 
=  Pr.  essendal  =  Sp.  eseneial  =  Pg.  essencialz= 
It.  essenziale,  <  ML.  essenUalis,  <  L.  essentia,  es- , 
sence:  see  essence."]  I.  a.  1.  Involved  in  the 
essence,  definition,  or  nature  of  a  thing  or  of  a 
word:  as,  an  essential  character;  an  essenUal 
quality. 

Life's  but  a  word,  a  shadow,  a  melting  dream, 
Compar'd  to  essential  and  eternal  honour. 

Fletcher  (and  another),  Love's  Cure,  v.  3. 

The  soul's  essential  pow'rs  are  three ; 

The  guick'ning  pow'r,  the  pow'r  of  sense,  and  reason. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortal,  of  Soul,  xxxiii. 
In  proportion  to  the  diversity  and  multiplicity  of  the 
cases  to  which  any  statement  applies  is  the  probability 
that  it  sets  forth  the  essential  relations. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Biol.,  §  262. 

As  physicists  we  are  forced  to  say  that,  while  somewhat 
has  been  learned  as  to  the  properties  of  matter,  its  essen- 
tial nature  is  quite  unknown  to  us. 

A.Daniell,  Prin.  of  Physics,  Int.,  p.  2. 

2.  Constituting  or  making  that  which  is  char- 
acteristic or  most  important  in  a  thing;  funda- 
mental ;  indispensable :  as,  an  essential  feature 
of  Shakspere's  style. 

To  the  Nutrition  of  the  Body  there  are  two  essential 
Conditions  required.  Assumption  and  Retention. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  v.  9. 

I  doubted  if  the  near  neighborhood  of  man  was  not  es- 
sentiaX  to  a  serene  and  healthy  life. 

Thoreau,  Walden,  p.  143. 
For  verification  is  absolutely  essential  to  discovery. 

J.  Fiske,  Cosmic  Philos.,  1. 128. 

3.  Specifically,  in  med.,  idiopathic,  not  symp- 
tomatic merely. —  4.  Pertaining  to  or  proceed- 
ing from  an  essence ;  of  the  nature  of  an  es- 
sence or  extract. 

From  humble  violet,  modest  thyme. 
Exhaled,  the  essentiaZ  odors  climb. 

Wordsworth,  Devotional  Incitement. 
Essential  act.  See  act.— Essential  breadth.  See 
i)read(A.— Essential  character,  a  character  involved 
in  the  definition  of  that  to  which  it  belongs.— Essential 
cognitlont.  See  cof^m'tion.- Essential  couveniencet, 
unity  of  essence ;  identity. 

Simple  convenience  is  either  essential  or  accidental. 
Essential  is  that  which  we  call  identity. 

Burgersdicius,  tr.  bya  Gentleman,  i.  20. 

Essential  definition.  See  de/jjiisiom.- Essential  dif- 
ference, distinction,  diversity,  a  difference,  distinc- 
tion, etc.,  given  in  the  definitions  of  the  things  distin- 
guished.— Essential  dignity.  See  dignity.—  Essential 
form.  Same  as  substantial  form  (which  see,  under  form). 
—  Essential  harmony.  See  Aarmomv.— Essential 
notes.  See  note. — Essential  oil,  a  volatile  oil  occurring 
in  a  plant,  and  giving  it  its  characteristic  odor.  Essential 
oils  are  either  distilled  or  expressed ;  they  are  mostly  hy- 
drocarbons. Many  of  them  have  precisely  the  same  chem- 
ical composition,  and  though  they  are  distinguished  by 
various  physical  characters,  their  excellence  can  only  be 
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determined  by  the  sense  of  smell.— Essential  perfec- 
tion. See  perfection. — Essential  seventh,  in  musUs,  the 
seventh  tone  or  the  seventh  chord  of  the  dominant  of  any 
key.— Essential  singularity,  a  singularity  of  a  function 
consisting  in  the  latter  becoming  altogether  indeterminate 
for  a  certain  value  of  the  variable.  Thus,  e  i/*  is  altogether 
indeterminate  f  or  a;  =  0 ;  for  it  is  represented  by  an  infinite 
series  of  circles  tangent  to  one  another  at  one  point ;  and 
one  of  these  circles  is  infinitesimal.- EssentUll  Whole, 
that  whose  parts  are  matter  and  form. =Syn.  2.  Requisite, 
etc.  (see  necessary),  vital. 
II.  n.  It.  Existence;  being.     [Rare.] 

His  utmost  ire,  which,  to  the  heighth  enraged, 
■Will  either  quite  consume  us,  and  reduce 
To  nothing  this  essential,  Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  97. 

2.  A  fundamental  or  constituent  principle ;  a 
distinguishing  characteristic. 

I  maintain  this  to  be  a  dedication,  notwithstanding  its 
singularity  in  the  three  great  essentials,  of  matter,  form, 
and  place.  Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  i.  8. 

The  dispute  .  .  .  about  surplices  and  attitudes  had  too 
long  divided  tliose  who  were  agreed  as  to  the  essentials  of 
religion.  Macaiday,  Hist.  Eng.,  vii. 

In  what  regards  poetry  I  should  just  as  soon  expect  a 
sound  judgment  of  its  essentials  from  a  boatman  or  a  wag- 
goner as  from  the  usual  set  of  persons  we  meet  in  society. 

Lander. 

essentiality  (e-sen-shi-al'i-ti),  n.     [<  essential 
+  -ity.]    The  quality  of  being  essential. 

Another  property,,  the  desirableness  and  essentiality  of 
which  is  no  less  obvious  on  the  part  of  an  aggregated  mass 
of  testimony,  is  that  of  being  complete. 

Sentham,  Judicial  Evidence,  i.  2. 


The  essentiality  of  what  we  call  poetry. 

Poe,  Poetic  Principle. 

essentially  (e-sen'shal-i),  ddt;.  1.  By  reason  of 
natural  constitution ;  in  essence :  as,  minerals 
and  plants  are  essentially  different. 

That  I  essentially  am  not  in  madness. 

But  mad  in  craft.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

Malvolio  is  not  essentially  ludicrous.  Lamb,  Old  Actors. 

We  cannot  describe  the  time  of  an  event  except  by  ref- 
erence to  some  other  event,  or  the  place  of  a  body  except 
by  reference  to  some  other  body.  All  our  knowledge, 
both  of  time  and  place,  is  essentially  relative. 

Clerk  Maxwell,  Matter  and  Motion,  art.  xviii. 

2.  In  an  essential  manner  or  degree ;  in  effect; 
fundamentally:  as,  the  two  statements  do  not 
,  differ  essentially. 

In  estimating  Shakespeare,  it  should  never  be  forgotten 
that,  like  Goethe,  he  was  essenti^ly  observer  and  artist, 
.  and  incapable  of  partisanship. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  152. 


essentialness  (e-sen'shal-nes),  n. 
sentiality. 

essentlatet  (e-sen'shi-at),  v.  [<  L.  essentia,  es- 
sence, -I-  -ate^.]  I.  intrans.  To  become  of  the 
essence  of  something. 

What  comes  nearest  the  nature  of  that  it  feeds,  con- 
verts quicker  to  nourishment,  and  doth  sooner  essentiate. 
B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  His  Humour,  v.  4. 

II.  trans.  To  form  or  constitute  the  essence 
or  being  of.    Boyle, 

essling  (es'ling),  n.  A  young  salmon.  Quar- 
terly Rev.,  CXXVI.  352.     [Eng.] 

essoint,  essoignt  (e-soin'),  «■  and  a.  [=  Sc.  es- 
sonyie,  essoneie;  <  ME.  essoyne,  esspine,  essonie, 
asOine,  assoine,  excuse,  <  OF.  essoine,  essoigne, 
exoine,  mod.  F.  exoine,  reflected  in  ML.  essonia, 
exoina,  exonia  (>  E.  exon,  q.  v.),  <  es-,  L.  ex,  out, 
-I-  soin,  care,  trouble.  Of.  iisognio.]  I.  n.  1. 
In  old  Eng.  law,  an  excuse  for  not  appearing  in 
court  to  defend,  an  action  on  the  day  appointed 
for  that  purpose ;  the  alleging  of  such  an  ex- 
cuse. 

In  which  suite  no  essoine,  protection,  wager  of  lawe,  or 
iniunction  shall  be  allowed.  HaUuyt's  Voyages,  I.  371. 
The  freeman  who  ought  to  have  attended  [the  Popular 
Courts]  preferred  to  stay  at  home,  sending  his  excuse  or 
essoin  for  the  neglect,  and  submitting  to  a  fine  if  it  were 
insufficient.  Maine,  Early  Law  and  Custom,  p.  178. 

2.  Excuse;  exemption. 

From  everie  worke  he  chalenged  essoyne 

For  contemplation  sake.     Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  iv.  20. 

3.  One  who  is  excused  for  non-appearance  in 
court  on  the  day  appointed Clerk  of  the  es- 
soins.   See  clerk. 

II.  a.  In  law,  allowed  for  the  appearance  of 

.  suitors :  an  epithet  applied  to  the  first  three 

days  of  a  term,  now  disused. 

essoint  (e-soin'),  t).  *.    [<  e.isoin,  n.]  laoldEng. 

law,  to  allow  an  excuse  for  non-appearance  in 

court;  excuse  for  absence. 

Away,  with  wings  of  time ;  I'll  not  essoin  thee ; 
Denounce  these  fiery  judgements,  I  enjoin  thee. 

Quarles,  Hist.  Jonah  (1620),  sig.  G,  3.    (E.  V.) 

essoinert  (e-soi'n6r),  n.  One  who  essoins,  or 
offers  an  excuse  for  non-appearance  in  court; 
specifically,  an  attorney  who  sufficiently  ex- 
cuses  the  absence  of  his  clients  or  of  one  who 
has  been  summoned. 


essonier 

essonier  (e-so-nia'),  n.  In  her.,  a  diminutive  of 
the  orle,  having  usually  half  its  width. 

essonite  (es'o-nlt),  n.    Same  as  hessonite. 

essorant  (es'o-rant),  o.     [<  F.  essorant,  ppr.  of 

.  essorer,  soar:'see  soarJ]  In  her.,  about  to  soar: 
said  of  a  bird,  especially  an  eagle,  standing  with 
the  wings  lifted  up  as  if  about  to  rise  on  the 
wing. 

esf-t,  o.  and  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  east. 

est^t,  estet,  «■  [ME.,  <  AS.  est  (=  OFries.  est, 
enst  =  OS.  anst  =  OHG.  anst  =  Icel.  as*  =  Goth. 
anst),  grace,  favor.]    Grace ;  favor. 

As  y  yovr  say,  be  Goddys  est ! 
Rom.  of  Syr  Tryamoure  (ed.  Halliwell),  1. 1416. 

-esti.  [ME.  -est,  <  AS.  -est,  -ast,  -ost,  -st  =  OS. 
4st,  -ost  =  OFries.  -^st,  -ost,  -est  =  D.  -est  = 
MLG.  LG.  -est  =  OHG.  -ist,  -ost,  MHG.  -ist,  -est, 
G.  -est  =  Icel.  -sir,  -astr  =  Sw.  -ast  =  Dan.  -est 
=  Goth.  -Js<,  -ost  =  L.  -iss-ijn««  (regarded,  with- 
out much  probability,  as  an  assimilation  of 
*4st4mus:  for  the  additional  suffix  -mu-s,  see 
former'^  and  -most)  =  Gr.  -«rro?  =  Skt.  -ishtha; 
a  superl.  suffix,  of  the  orig.  form  *^as-ta,  being 
the  compar.  *-yas,  E.  -er^,  +  -ta,  E.  -th  in  ordi- 
nals, etc. :  see  -er^,  and  -iA3,  -eth^.  The  suffix 
appears  as  -st  in  some  contracted  forms,  as  best, 
erst,  first,  last,  least,  most,  worst,  next  (for  ME. 
nehst),  obs.  hext  (for  ME.  hehst) .]  A  suffix  of  ad- 
jectives, forming  the  superlative  degree,  as  in 
coldest,  deepest,  greatest,  biggest,  etc.    See  -erK 

-est^.  [ME.  -est,  <  AS.  -est,  -ast,  -st  =  OS.  -is, 
-OS  =  OFries.  -est,  -st  =  D.  -est,  -st  =  MLG.  LG. 
-est,  st  =  OHG.  -is,  MHG.  -es,  -est,  G.  -est,  -st  = 
Icel.  -r,  -or  =  Goth,  -is,  -os,  -ejs  =  L.  -is,  -as,  -es 
=  Gr.  -at,  -etg  =  Skt.  -si,  prob.  orig.  identical 
with  the  second  personal  pronoun,  Gr.  trf;  =  L. 
tu  =  AS.  thu,  E.  tftOM ;  see  thou.  Of.  -etfts,  -es3.  ] 
The  suffix  of  the  second  person  singular  of  the 
present  and  preterit  indicative  of  English  verbs, 
often  syncopated  to  st :  as,  present  singest  or 
mgst,  doest  or  dost,  hast,  etc.,  preterit  sangest, 
swngest,  thoughtest  or  thoughtst,  diddest  or  didst, 
hadst,  etc.  its  use  in  the  preterit  o(  strotig  verbs  is 
comparatively  recent  and  is  rare  (the  auxiliary  construc- 
tion thou  didat  sing,  etc.,  being  used  instead) ;  and,  owing 
to  the  disappearance  of  thou  in  ordinary  speech,  its  use  in 
either  tense  is  now  confined  almost  entii'ely  to  the  lan- 
guage o(  prayer  and  poetry. 

establet,  «•  A  Middle  English  form  of  stable^. 
Chaucer. 

establish  (es-tab'Ush),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  establissen, 
<  OF.  establiss-,  stem  of  certain  parts  of  establir, 
F.  itablir  (of.  D.  etablisseren  =  G.  etabliren  = 
Dan.  etablere  =  Sw.  etablera)  =  Pr.  establir, 
stdblir  =  Sp.  establecer  =  Pg.  estabelecer  =  It. 
stabilire,  establish,  <  L.  stabUire,  make  stable,  < 
stabilis,  stable :  see  stable^.  Hence,  by  aphere- 
sis,  stablish,  q.  v.]  1.  To  make  stable,  firm,  or 
sure;  appoint;  ordain;  settle  or  fix  unalterably. 

I  will  eatabliah  my  covenant  with  him  £or  an  everlasting 
covenant.  Gen.  xvii.  19. 

0  king,  establish  the  decree.  Dan.  vi.  8. 
The  country  being  thus  takCii  into  the  king's  hands,  his 

majesty  was  pleased  to  establish  the  constitution  to  be  by 
a  governor,  council,  and  assembly. 

Beverley,  Virginia,  i.  If  53. 

2.  To  put  or  fix  on  a  firm  basis;  settle  stably 
or  fixedly;  put  in  a  settled  or  an  efficient  state 
or  condition;  inceptively,  set  up  or  found:  as, 
his  health  is  well  established;  an  established 
reputation;  to  establish  a  person  ia  business; 
to  establish  a  colony  or  a  university. 

He  [Stephen]  got  the  Kingdom  by  Promises,  and  he  Es- 
tabtish'd  it  by  Performances.        Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  46. 

As  my.  favour  with  the  Bey  was  now  established  by  my 
midnight  interviews,  1  thought  of  leaving  my  solitary 
mansion  at  the  convent.    Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  1. 39. 

A  government  was  to  be  established,  without  a  throne, 
without  an  aristocracy,  without  castes,  orders,  or  privi- 
leges. D.  Webster,  Speech,  Feb.  22, 1832. 

3.  To  confirm  or  strengthen;  make  more  sta- 
ble or  determinate. 

So  were  the  churches  established  in  the  faith. 

Acts  xvi.  5. 

Do  we  then  make  void  the  law  through  faith?  God  for- 
bid :  yea,  we  establish  the  law.  Bom.  iii.  31. 

1  pray  continually,  that  God  will  please  to  establish  your 
heart,  and  bless  these  good  beginnings. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  407. 

4.  To  confirm  by  affirmation  or  approval;  sanc- 
tion; uphdld. 

Every  vow,  and  every  binding  oath  to  afflict  the  soul, 
her  husband  may  establish  it,  or  her  husband  may  make 
it  void.  Num.  xxx.  13. 

5.  To  make  good ;  prove ;  substantiate ;  show 
to  be  valid  or  well  grounded ;  cause  to  be  rec- 
ognized as  valid  or  legal ;  cause  to  be  accepted 
as  true  or  as  worthy  of  credence :  as,  to  ,—■'-'■ 
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lish  one's  claim  or  one's  case ;  to  establish  a  mar- 
riage or  a  theory. 

For  they, .  .  .  going  about  to  establish  their  own  right- 
eousness, have  not  submitted  themselves  unto  the  right- 
eousness of  God.  Rom.  x.  3. 

The  certainty  of  them  [miracles]  was  so  well  established 
and  transmitted  to  after-ages  as  that  no  fair,  impartial 
considerer  should  be  able  to  doubt  of  it. 

Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  11. 1. 

6.  To  fix  or  settle  permanently,  or  as  if  perma- 
nently :  with  a  reflexive  pronoun. 

From  that  period  Sir  Giles  had  established  himself  in 
what  were  called  the  "state  apartments." 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  17. 

The  ability  of  the  English  to  establish  themselves  in 
New  England  in  spite  of  the  objections  of  the  original  in- 


estate 

7.  The  quota  or  number  of  men  in  an  army, 
regiment,  etc.:  as,  a  peace  establishment — es- 
tabllsliment  of  the  port,  the  mean  interval  between 
the  time  of  high  water  at  any  given  port  and  the  time  of 
the  moon's  passing  the  meridian  immediately  preceding. 
This  interval  is  influenced  by  local  circumstances,  and  con- 
sequently is  different  at  different  places.  For  New  York 
the  establishment  is  8  hours  13  minutes. 

establislimentarian  (es  -  tab  "lish  -  men  -  ta '  ri  - 
an),  a.  and  n.  [<  establishment  +  -arian.']  I. 
a.  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  an  estab- 
lished church,  or  the  doctriae  of  establishment 
in  religion.     [Rare.] 

II.  11.  An  upholder  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
recognition  of  a  church  by  the  state  and  its 
maintenance  by  law.     [Bare.] 


habitants,  was  tested  in  a  serious  manner  twice,  and  only  establishmentarianiSIll    (es-tab^lish-men-ta 


twice.  M.  C.  Tyler,  Hist.  Amer.  Lit.,  1. 147. 

7.  To  settle,  as  property. 

We  will  establish  our  estate  upon 

Our  eldest,  Malcolm.        Shak.,  Macbeth,  i.  4. 

EatabllBhed  church.    See  church. =Sjn.  2.  To  plant, 
constitute,  organize,  form,  frame. 
establisner  (es-tab'lish-6r),  n.     One  who  es- 
tablishes, in  any  sense. 

God  being  the  author  and  establisher  of  nature,  and  the 
continual  sustainer  of  it  by  his  free  providence. 

Barrow,  Works,  IL  xx. 

I  reverenced  the  holy  fathers  as  divine  establishers  of 

faith.  Lord  Digby. 

establishment  (es-tab'lish-ment),  n.    [<  OP. 

establissement,  "W.'  itablissemeni  (=  Sp.  estable- 

cimiento  =  Pg.  estabeledmento ;  of.  It.  stabili-  „„4.„j„i  ,a„     --„    „„  +„   jbi'\   „~     rer^  i      a 
mento),  <  estSbUr,  establish:  see  establish  and  egta;dai(,Sp._pron.  es-ta.dal^_),^m.^  [Sp.^   A 
-men.t.']     1.  The  act  of  establishing,  ordaining, 
confirming,  setting  up,  or  placing  on  a  firm  ba- 
sis or  sure  footing;  the  act  of  settling  or  fixing 


ri-an-izm),  «.  The  doctrine  or  principle  of 
esiablishment  in  religion;  support  of  an  es- 
tablished church.     [Rare.] 

Sstablishmentarianism,  all  the  more  grateful  for  its 
"  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out,"  was,  however,  wont, 
no  doubt,  to  roll  over  the  prelatial  tongue  as  the  most 
savoury  of  polysyllables.  F.  Hall,  Mod.  Bug.,  p.  44. 

estacade  (es-ta-kad'),  «•  [<  F.  estaeade,  <  Sp. 
Pg.  estacada  (=  It.  steeeata,  steccato),  a  paling, 
a  palisade,  <  estacar,  stake,  inclose  with  stakes 
set  in  the  ground,  <  estaca  =  It.  stecca  =  OP. 
estaque,  estache,  a  stake,  of  LG.  origin:  see 
stake."]  A  dike  formed  of  piles  set  in  the  sea, 
a  river,  or  a  morass,  and  connected  by  chains, 
to  check  the  approach  of  an  enemy. 


Spanish  long  measure,  equal  to  12  feet  of  Bur- 
gos, or  10  feet  11.6  inches  English.  The  older 
statement  which  makes  it  exceed  11  feet  is  incorrect.  In 
Peru  the  estadal  is  equal  to  only  6  Peruvian  feet,  or  6  feet 
7  Inches  English. 

estafet,  estafette  (es-ta-fef),  n.  [<  P.  estafette 
=  Sp.  Pg.  estafeta,  <  It.  staffetta,  a  courier,  <  It. 
staffa,  a  stirrup,  <  OHG.  stapho.  staph,  lilHG. 
stapf,  a  step,  =  E.  step,  q.  v.]  A  military  cou- 
rier; an  express  of  any  kind. 

An  estafet  was  despatched  on  the  part  of  our  ministers 
at  the  Hague,  requiring  Marshal  Bender  to  suspend  his 
march.  Sir  P.  Boothby,  To  Edmund  Burke,  p.  84. 

estallf,  V.  t.  [ME. ;  var.  of  stall,  or  enstall,  in- 
stall.]   To  install. 

She  was  translated  eternally  to  dwelle 
Amonge  sterres,  where  that  she  is  estalled. 

MS.  Digby,  230.    (Halliwell.) 

estamin  (es-tam'in),  n.  [<  OP.  estamin,  esta- 
mine,  P.  4tamine,  bolting-cloth:  see  etamine, 
tamin,  taminy,  tammy,  stamin.]  A  woolen  stuff 
made  in  Prussia,  used  for  cartridges,  sackcloth, 
plush  caps,  etc. ;  tammy.    Simmonds. 


permanently,  or  of  proving,  substantiating,  or 
making  good :  as,  the  establishment  of  a  factory; 
the  establishment  of  a  claim. 

Linnssus,  by  the  establishment  of  the  binomial  nomen- 
clature, made  an  epoch  in  the  study  of  systematic  botany. 
Q,  Bentham,  Euphorbiacese,  p.  193. 

This  estailishm^nt  or  discovery  of  relations — we  natur- 
ally call  it  establishment  when  we  think  of  it  as  a  func- 
tion of  our  own  minds,  discovery  when  we  think  of  it  as 
a  function  determined  for  us  by  the  mind  that  is  in  the 
world — is  the  essential  thing  in  all  understanding. 

T.  H.  Green,  Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  §  182. 

2.  A  fixed  or  settled  condition ;  secured  or  cer- 
tain permanence ;  fixity  or  certainty. 

There  he  with  Eelgte  did  awhile  remaine  .  .  . 
Untill  he  had  her  settled  in  her  raine 
With  safe  assuraunce  and  establishment. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V.  xl.  35. 

Whilst  we  set  up  our  hopes  and  establishment  here,  we 

do  not  seriously  consider  that  God  has  provided  another 

and  better  place  for  us.  Abp.  Wake. 

3.  Fixed  or  settled  order  of  things ;  constituted  estaminet  (es-ta-me-na'),  n.    [P.,  of  unknown 


order  or  system,  as  of  government;  organiza- 
tion. 

Bring  in  that  establishment  by  which  all  men  should  be 
contained  in  duty.  ,  Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 

4.  Fixed  or  stated  allowance  for  subsistence; 
income;  salary. 

His  excellency,  who  had  the  whole  disposal  of  the  em- 
perour's  revenue,  might  gradually  lessen  your  establish-  estancia  (es-tan'si-a),  n. 


origin.]    -A  cheap  coffee-house  where  smoking 
is  allowed;  a  tap-room. 

Frequenters  of  billiard-rooms  and  estaminets,  patrons 
of  foreign  races  and  gaming-tables.  Thackeray. 

We  scrambled  ashore  and  entered  an  estaminet  where 
some  sorry  fellows  were  drinking  with  the  landlord. 

R.  L.  Stevenson,  Inland  Voyage,  p.  31. 


ment. 

5.  That  which  has  been  established  or  set  up 
for  any  purpose.  Specifically— (a)  A  permanent  civil 
or  military  force  or  organization,  such  as  a  fixed  garrison 
or  a  local  government :  as,  the  king  has  establishments  to 
support  In  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  (!>)  An  organ- 
ized household  or  business  concern  and  everything  con- 
nected with  it,  as  servants,  employees,  etc.;  an  institu-  estate  (es-taf),  n. 


[Sp.  Pg.,  =  E.  stance, 


q.  v.]  A  mansion ;  a  dwelling ;  an  establish- 
ment; in  Spanish  America,  a  landed  estate;  a 
domain. 


tion,  whether  public  or  private :  as,  a  large  establishment 
in  the  country;  a  large  Iron  or  clothing  establishTnent ;  a. 
hydropathic  or  water-cure  establishment. 

However,  Augusta  has  her  carriage  and  establishment. 
Charlotte  Bronte,  Villette,  vi. 

6.  The  authoritative  recognition  by  a  state  of 
a  church,  or  branch  of  a  church,  as  the  national 
church;  the  legal  position  of  such  a  church  in 
relation  to  the  state;  hence,  also,  the  religious 
body  thus  recognized  by  the  state,  and  main- 
tained and  more  or  less  supported  as  the  state 
church:  especially  used  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  the  Church  of  Scotland.  See  estab- 
lished church,  under  church. 

The  essence  of  an  Establishment  seems  to  be  that  it  is 
maintained  by  law,  which  secures  the  payment  of  its 
endowments,  accruing  from  the  soil,  or  produce  of  the 
country.    Bp.  Chr.  Wordsworth,  Church  of  Ireland,  p.  295. 

The  church  is  accepted  by  the  state  as  the  religious  body 
in  England  which  is  the  legitimate  possessor  of  all  proper- 
ty set  apart  and  devoted  to  religious  uses,  except  the  rights 
of  some  other  religious  body  be  speciaUy  ex^ased.  .  .  . 
Its  rights  are  carefully  guarded  by  law.  .  .  .This  position 
of  the  church  towards  the  state  is  caUed  its  Establishment. 
It  has  arisen  not  from  any  definite  act  of  parliament  or 
the  state,  but  from  the  gradual  interpenetration  of  the 
state  by  the  church,  and  from  thek  having  mutuaUy  groiip 
up  together.  ^ncyc.  Brd.,  VIIL  380. 


We  stopped  for  a  time  at  Mr.  Holt's  large  estancia, 
where  .  .  .  the  traces  of  the  ravages  of  the  locusts  were 
only  too  visible.    Lady  Brassey,  Voyage  of  Sunbeam,  I.  vi. 

[<  ME.  estat,  <  OF.  estat,  P. 
Stat  =  Pr.  espit,  stat  =  Sp.  Pg.  estado  =  It. 
stato,  <  L.  status,  state,  condition:  see  state, 
which  is  partly  an  aphetic  form  of  estate.]  1. 
A  fixed  or  established  condition ;  a  special  form 
of  existence ;  state. 

I  gin  to  be  a-weary  of  the  sun. 

And  wish  the  estate  o'  the  world  were  now  undone. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  v.  5. 

2.  Condition  or  circimistances  of  a  person  or 
thing;  situation;  especially,  the  state  of  a  per- 
son as  regards  external  circumstances. 

I  will  settle  you  after  your  old  estates.     Ezek.  xxxvi.  11. 

The  congregated  college  have  concluded 
That  labouring  art  can  never  ransom  nature 
From  her  inaidable  estate.    Shak.,  All's  Well,  ii.  L 

Dost  thou  look  back  on  what  hath  been, 

As  some  divinely  gifted  man, 

Whose  life  in  low  estate  began 
And  on  a  simple  village  green? 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  Ixiv. 

Thou,  0  Most  Compassionate  ! 
Who  didst  stoop  to  our  estate. 

Whittier,  My  Dream. 

3.  Bank;  quality;  status. 

Who  hath  not  heard  of  the  greatness  of  your  estate? 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 


estate 

He  [the  chancellor]  had  said  .  .  .  that  "  if  he  had  done 
any tliiug  that  touched  the  king  in  his  sovereign  estate,  he 
would  not  answer  for  it  to  any  person  alive  save  only  to 
the  king  when  he  came  to  his  age." 

Stttbbs,  Const.  Hist,  §  333. 

4.  Style  of  living:  usually  with  a  distiuotive 
epithet,  high,  great,  etc.,  implying  pomp  or 
dignity. 

His  doughter  quene  of  Inde  as  ye  shall  here, 
Kepyng  right  arete  estate  withynne  the  lande. 

Generydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  18. 

5.  In  Jaw :  {a)  The  legal  position  or  status  of 
an  owner,  considered  with  respect  to  his  prop- 
erty ;  ownership,  tenancy,  or,  tenure ;  property 
in  land  or  other  things.  When  the  thing  in  question 
is  an  immovable,  such  as  land,  etc.,  the  estate,  if  a  fee,  or 
for  a  life  or  lives,  is  termed  real.  (See  real.)  If  it  is  only 
for  a  term  of  years,  or  relates  only  to  movables,  it  is 
termed  personal. 

Land  was  once  not  regarded  as  property  at  all.  People 
owned  not  the  land,  but  an  estate  in  the  land ;  and  these 
estates  still  continue  to  haunt,  like  ghosts,  the  language  of 
real  property  law. 

Sir  J.  F.  Stephen,  National  Kev.,  Laws  relating  to  Land. 

(6)  More  teehnicaUy,  and  with  relation  only  to 
land,  the  degree  or  quantity  of  interest,  con- 
sidered in  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  right,  its 
period  of  duration,  or  its  relation  to  the  rights 
of  others,  which  a  person  has  in  land,  if  that 
interest,  in  a  given  case,  does  not  amount  to  an  absolute 
entire  ownership,  it  is  because  there  is  at  the  same  time 
another  interest  in  the  same  thing  pertaining  to  other  per- 
sons. Thus,  one  man  may  have  the  ultimate  right  of  prop- 
erty, another  the  right  of  possession,  and  a  third  actual 
possession :  each  of  tliese  interests  being  qualijied  or  in- 
complete estates,  which,  if  transferred  to  and  merged  in  one 
person,  would  constitute  an  absolute  estate  or  fee  simple. 
(See  -merger.)  Such  special  estates  are  said  to  be  carved 
out  of  the  fee.  K  future  estate — that  is,  one  which  is  not 
to  be  enjoyed  until  a  future  time— is  nevertheless  deemed 
to  have  a  present  existence  in  anticipation,  even  if  it  may 
never  take  effect,  or  if  it  is  wholly  uncertain  who  will  be 
its  owner;  it  is,  in  such  case,  called  a  contingent  estate. 
N.  Y.  Mev.  St.,  III.  2175,  §  5. 

The  grant  of  land  to  a  man,  without  specifj^ng  what  es- 
tate he  is  to  take,  will  to  this  day  give  him  no  interest  be- 
yond his  own  life.  F.  Pollock,  Land  Laws,  p.  55. 

6.  Property  in  general ;  possessibns;  particu- 
larly, the  property  left  at  a  man's  death :  as,  at 
his  death  his  estate  was  of  the  value  of  half  a 
million;  the  trustees  proceeded  to  realize  the 
estate. 

Which  charge  of  feeding  so  many  beastly  [beasts'] 
mouths  is  able  to  eat  up  a  countryman's  estate. 

The  Great  Frost  (Arber's  Eng.  Garner,  I.  89). 

7.  A  piece  of  landed  property;  a  definite  por- 
tion of  land  in  the  ownership  of  some  one  :  as, 
there  is  more  wood  on  his  estate  than  on  mine. 

No  need  to  sweat  for  gold,  wherewith  to  buy 
Estates  of  high-priz'd  land.    Quarles,  Emblems,  v.  9. 
But  that  old  man,  now  lord  of  the  broad  estate  and  the 

Hall, 
Dropt  off  gorged  from  a  scheme  that  had  left  us  flaccid  and 
drain' d.  Tennyson,  Maud,  i.  5. 

8t.  The  body  politic;  state;  commonwealth; 
publjc ;  public  interest. 

The  Moscouite,  with  no  lesse  pompe  and  magnificence, 
.  .  .  sends  his  Ambassadors  to  forren  Princes,  in  the  af- 
faires of  estate.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  251. 

The  true  Greatness  of  Kingdoms  and  Estates. 

Bacon,  Title  of  Essay. 

I  call  matters  of  estate  not  only  the  parts  of  sovereignty, 
but  whatever  introduceth  any  great  alteration,  or  danger- 
ous precedent,  or  concerneth  manifestly  any  great  portion 
of  people.  Bacon,  Essays. 

9.  One  of  the  orders  or  classes  into  which  the 
population  of  some  countries  is  or  has  been  di- 
vided, with  respect  to  political  rights  and  pow- 
ers. In  modern  times  this  division  has  been  into  nobility, 
clergy,  and  people  (now,  in  Great  Britain,  lords  temporal 
and  spiritual  and  commons),  called  the  three  estates.  For- 
merly in  France  a  legislative  assembly  representing  the 
three  estates,  called  the  states-general,  was  summoned  only 
in  emergencies;  the  last  began  the  revolution  of  1789. 

When  the  crowned  Northman  consulted  on  the  welfare 
of  his  kingdom,  he  assembled  the  estates  of  his  realm.  Now 
an  estate  is  a  class  of  the  nation  invested  with  political 
rights.  There  appeared  the  estate  of  the  clergy,  of  the 
barons,  of  other  classes.  In  the  Scandinavian  kingdom  to 
this  day  the  estate  of  the  peasants  sends  its  representatives 
to  the  diet.  '  Disraeli. 

The  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  gov- 
erned by  its  king  or  queen  and  two  Houses  of  Parliament. 
These  are  commonly  known  as  the  "Three  Estates  of  the 
Kealra";  but  this  phrase  properly  applies  to  the  three 
classes-of  which  Parliament  is  composed,  viz.,  the  Lords 
Spiritual,  the  Lords  Temporal,  and  the  Commons. 

A.  Fonblanque,  How  we  are  Governed,  p.  11. 
lOf.  A  person  of  high  station  or  rank ;  a  noble. 

Richard,  Duke'of  Gloucestre,  [was]  .  .  .  harde  fauoured 
of  vysage,  such  as  in  estates  is  called  a  warlike  vysage,  and 
amonge  commen  persons  a  crabbed  face. 

Quoted  in  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  IL  314. 

She  is  a  dutchess,  a  great  estate.  Latimer. 

Herod  on  his  birthday  made  a  supper  to  his  lords,  high 
captains,  and  chief  estates  [revised  version,  men]  of  Galilee. 

Mark  vi.  21, 
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Cap  of  estate.  Same  as  cap  of  maintenance  (which  see, 
undermamicnance).— Cloth  of  estate.  See  do(A.— Con- 
ditional estate,  or  estate  upon  condition,  an  estate 
the  existence  of  which  depends  upon  the  happening  or 
not  happening  of  some  uncertain  event,  whereby  the 
estate  may  be  either  originally  created  or  enlai'ged,  or 
finally  defeated.  Blackstone.  See  condition,  8.— Con- 
ventional estates.  See  conventioTial. — Convention  of 
estates.  See  convention. — £q,uitable  estate  or  title, 
a  right  to  claim  the  profits  or  enjoyment  of  ownership 
from  the  person  who  holds  the  legal  title  as  trustee ;  a 
beneficial  interest,  recognized  by  courts  of  equity  as  be- 
longing to  one  person,  while  the  legal  title — that  is,  the 
title  recognized  by  courts  of  common  law— is  in  another 
person.  Thus,  sometimes  a  trustee  is  said  to  hold  the  legal 
title  to  the  trust  property,  and  the  beneficiary  an  equitable 
estate  or  title.— Estate  at  WiH,  that  estate  held  by  one  who 
is  in  possession  of  the  land  of  another  by  his  consent,  and 
holds  it  at  the  will  of  the  latter,  or  at  the  will  of  both  par- 
ties.—Estate  by  statute.  See  statute.- Estate  by  suf- 
ferance. Seem/eraTice.— Estatebythecourtesy.  See 
courtesy  of  England  (under  courtesy). — Estate  for  life,  an 
estate  limited  to  a  man  to  hold  the  same  for  the  term  of  his 
own  life,  or  for  that  of  any  other  person,  or  for  more  lives 
than  one.  (Stephen.)  When  used  without  qualification,  the 
phrase  usually  implies  tenancy  for  one's  own  life. — Estate 
for  years,  an  estate  which,  by  the  terms  of  its  creation,  is 
measured  by  the  lapse  of  a  specified  period  of  time  (it  may 
be  a  fraction  of  a  year  or  more),  so  that  it  must  expire  by 
a  certain  date.  An  estate  for  years  Is  often  called  a  term. 
—Estate  in  common.  SeetenaTict/.- Estate  in  expec- 
tancy. See  expectance.— Eata,te  in.  fee.  See/ee2._Es- 
tate  in  joint  tenancy,  an  estate  held,  whether  in  fee,  for 
life,  for  years,  or  at  will,  by  several  persons  jointly  (as  dis- 
tinguished from  an  estate  in  severalty,  or  held  separately). 
Its  characteristics  are  that  it  was  created  as  a  single  es- 
tate, in  which  the  owners  were  conjoined  (unity  of  estate), 
and  must  therefore  owe  its  origin  to  one  act  or  deed  (unity 
of  title),  the  interest  of  each  commencing  at  the  same  time 
(unity  of  time),  and  the  possession  of  either  being  legally 
equivalent  to  the  possession  of  all  (unity  of  possession). 
It  follows  from  these  qualities  that  on  the  death  of  one 
the  entire  estate  remains  in  the  others,  who  are  said  to 
take  by  right  of  survivorship.  A  conveyance  by  one  of  his 
interest  terminates  the  joint  character  of  the  interest  con- 
veyed, because  the  unities  are  not  preserved,  and  the 
transferee,  if  a  stranger,  is  a  tenant  in  common.  To  il- 
lustrate the  distinction,  trustees  hold  as  joint  tenants, 
heirs  as  tenants  in  common.  See  tenancy. — Estate  in 
possession.  See  possession. — Estate  in  severalty. 
See  severalty. — Estate  in  tall,  an  estate  in  fee  cut  down 
(tailU)  by  restricting  it  to  certain  descendants  or  classes 
of  descendants,  leaving  usually  a  right  of  reentry  in  the 
creator  of  the  estate,  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  such 
descendants.  See  tail  and  entail. — Estate  of  inheri- 
tance, an  estate  that  on  the  death  of  the  owner  survives, 
and  if  he  dies  intestate  passes  to  his  heirs.  One  subject 
to  a  condition  that  might  prevent  its  passing  (as  where 
the  lord's  consent  was  necessary)  has  been  termed  an 
estate  of  inheritance  qualified. — Estate  tail  female,  an 
estate  limited  to  females  and  female  descendants  of  fe- 
males.— Estate  tail  general,  an  estate  limited  to  the 
heirs  of  the  donee's  body  generally,  without  restriction, 
in  which  case  it  would  descend  to  every  one  of  his  lawful 
posterity  who  could  take  in  due  course. — Estate  tail 
male,  an  estate  limited  to  males  and  male  descendants  of 
males,  thus  securing  that  the  land  should  always  be  owned 
by  one  of  the  same  surname  as  the  ancestor. — Estate 
tall  special,  an  estate  limited  to  certai;^  heirs  of  the 
holder's  body,  usually  the  issue  of  a  particular  marriage. 
—  Executed  estate,  an  estate  in  possession,  as  distin- 
guished from  an  executory  estate,  which  depends  on  some 
contingency  for  coming  into  existence  in  enjoyment  in 
the  future. — Executory  estate,  a  future  estate  which  is 
contingent,  but  yet  is  not  necessarily  dependent,  for  its 
commencement  in  possession  upon  the  time  when  some 
precedent  estate  shall  have  terminated,  as  distinguished 
from  one  which  is  limited  to  take  effect  on  the  termina- 
tion of  a  precedent  estate,  and  is  termed  a  remainder. 
See  executory  devise,  under  devise,  and  remainder.— "EXr 
pectant  estate.  See  ea|pec(ance.— Fourth  estate.  (a)A 
name  for  the  lowest  classes  of  society,  as  the  artisans,  ser- 
vants, day-laborers,  etc.,  as  distinguished  from  the  third 
estate  or  cqmmons ;  the  proletariat,  (b)  A  name  humor- 
ously given  in  recent  times  to  the  newspaper  press,  or  the 
body  of  joiumalists,  as  constituting  a  power  in  the  state 
distinct  from  that  of  the  three  recognized  political  orders. 
—Freehold  estate.  See/reeTioid.- Future  estate.  See 
def.  5  (&).— Landed  Estates  Court.  See  cour(.— Legal 
estate.  See  equitable  estate,  and  legal.— "SIlerseT  of  es- 
tates. See  merger.  —  Particular  estate,  the  estate, 
usually  a  lesser  one,  that  precedes  a  remainder.  See  par- 
(icuZar.— Settled  Estates  Act.  See  settle. — Third  es- 
tate, the  common  people  in  their  relations  to  the  state  or 
to  political  power :  a  phrase  made  famous  by  the  struggles 
of  the  representatives  of  this  order  (the  tiers  Hat)  in  the 
last  French  states-general  for  power  equal  to  tiiat  of  both 
the  other  orders,  and  their  final  assumption  of  supreme 
authority,  consummating  the  great  revolution.— Vested 
estate,  an  estate  in  which  there  is  an  immediate  right 
of  present  enjoyment  or  a  present  fixed  right  of  future 
enjoyment,  or  in  regard  to  which,  if  all  precedent  estate 
should  instantly  terminate,  the  right  to  enjoyment  would 
immediately  be  in  an  existing  person.  If,  however,  not- 
withstanding such  supposed  termination,  the  right  of  en- 
joyment would  still  depend  on  an  unascertained  contin- 
gency, the  estate  is  said  to  be  contingent. 

estate  (es-taf),  'o.  *.;  pret.  and  pp.  estated,  ppr. 
estating.  [<  estate,  n.']  If.  To  establish  in  pos- 
session; settle. 

Sir,  I  demand  no  more  than  your  own  offer;  and  I  will 
estate  your  daughter  in  what  I  have  promised. 

Fletcher  (and  another).  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  ji.  1. 

Our  nature  will  return  to  the  innocence  and  excellency 
in  which  God  first  estated  it. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  672. 

2\.  To  settle  as  a  possession ;  bestow;  deed. 

A  contract  of  true  love  to  celebrate  ; 

And  some  donation  freely  to  estate 

On  the  bless'd  lovers.         Shak.,  Tempest,  iv.  1. 


He  intended  that  son  to  my  profession,  and  had  provided 
him  already  300£.  a-year,  of  his  own  gift  in  church  livhigs. 
and  hath  estated  300£.  more  of  inheritance  for  their  chil. 
dren.  Donne,  Letters,  Ixx. 

To  the  onely  use  and  behoof  of  my  s'd  child,  I  do  hereby 
estate  and  intrust  all  the  particulers  hereafter  mentioned.  . 
Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  II.  458. 

3.  To  settle  an  estate  upon;  endow  with  an 
estate  or  other  property. 

Then  would  I, 
More  especially  were  he,  she  wedded,  poor, 
Estate  them  with  large  land  and  territory 
In  mine  own  realm  beyond  the  narrow  seas. 

Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 

estatelyt.  a,  [<  ME.  estately,  estatly,  estatUch; 
<  estate  +  -Zi/l.  Hence,  by  apheresis,  stately.'] 
Stately ;  dignified. 

It  peined  hire  to  countrefeten  chere 
Of  court,  and  ben  estatlich  of  manere, 
And  to  ben  holden  digne  of  reverence. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  140. 

estatutet,  w.  Anobsoleie ioTw.ot statute,  Chau- 
cer. 

esteti  ^.    See  est^. 

esteem  (es-tem'),  v.  [First  at  end  of  16th  cen- 
tury; <  F.  estimer  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  estimar  =  It. 
estimate,  stimare,i  L.  cestimare,  mstumare,  value, 
rate,  weigh,  estimate :  see  estimate,  and  aim, 
an  older  word,  partly  a  doublet  of  esteem."]  1. 
trans.  1.  To  estimate;  value;  set  a  value  on, 
whether  high  or  low ;  rate. 

Then  he  forsook  God  which  made  him,  and  lightly  es- 
teemed the  Hock  of  his  salvation.  Deut.  xxxii.  15. 

One  man  esteemeth  one  day  above  another ;  another  es- 
teemeth  every  day  alike.  Rom.  xiv.  5. 

You  would  begin  then  to  think,  and  value  every  article 
of  your  time,  esteem  it  at  the  true  rate. 

B.  Jonson,  Epicoene,  i.  1. 

Specifically  —  2.  To  set  a  high  value  on ;  prize ; 
regard  favorably,  especially  (of  persons)  with 
reverence,  respect,  or  friendship. 

Will  he  esteem  thy  riches?  Job  xxxvi.  19. 

Not  he  yat  hath  seene  most  countries  is  most  to  be  es- 
teemed, but  he  that  learned  best  conditions. 

Lyly,  Euphues  and  his  England,  p.  245. 

On  the  backs  of  these  Hawksbill  Turtle  grows  that  shell 
which  is  so  much  esteem'd  for  making  Cabinets,  Combs, 
and  other  things.  Dampier,  Voyages,  I.  103. 

3.  To  consider;  regard;  reckon;  think. 

Those  things  we  do  esteem  vain,  which  are  either  false 
or  frivolous.  Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  i.  38. 

When  I  consider  his  disregard  to  his  fortune,  I  cannot  . 
esteem  him  covetous.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  211. 

Conversation  in  its  better  part 
May  be  esteem'd  a  gift,  and  not  an  art. 

Cou}per,  Conversation,  1.  4. 
= Syn.  2.  Valvs,  Prize,  Esteem,  etc.  (see  appreciate) ;  to  re- 
spect, revere. — 3.  To  think,  deem,  consider,  hold,  account. 
II,  intrans.  To  regard  or  consider  value;  en- 
tertain a  feeling  of  esteem,  liking,  respect,  etc.: 
with  of. 

For  his  sake, 
Though  in  their  fortunes  fain,  they  are  esteem'd  of 
And  cherish'd  by  the  best. 

Fletcher,  Spanish  Curate,  i.  1. 

They  [the  Tamoyes]  esteem  of  gold  and  gems,  as  we  of 

stones  in  the  streets.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  841. 

We  our  selves  esteem  not  of  that  obedience  or  love  or 

gift,  which  is  of  force.  Milton,  Areopagitica,  p.  25. 

esteem  (es-tem'),  w.  [<  esteem,  v.]  1.  Estima- 
tion; opinion  or  judgment  of  merit  or  demerit. 

And  live  a  coward  in  thine  own  esteem. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  i.  7. 

Specifically — 2.  Favorable  opinion,  formed 
upon  a  belief  in  the  merit  of  its  object ;  respect ; 
regard;  liking. 

"Who  can  see. 
Without  esteem  for  virtuous  poverty, 
Severe  Fabricius?  Dryden,  ^neid. 

I  am  not  uneasy  that  many,  whom  I  never  had  any  es- 
teem for,  are  likely  to  enjoy  this  world  after  me.     Pope. 

3.  The  character  which  commands  considerar 
tion  or  regard ;  value ;  woi*th. 

This  arm  —  that  hath  reclaim'd 
To  your  obedience  fifty  fortresses,  .  .  . 
Besides  five  hundred  prisoners  of  esteem— 
Lets  fall  his  sword  before  your  highness'  feet. 

5/iafc.,  iHen.  VI.,iii.  4. 

And  let  me  tell  you  that  angling  is  of  high  esteem,  and 
of  much  use  in  other  nations. 

/.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  60. 

4t.  Valuation;  price. 

I  will  deliver  you  in  ready  coin 

The  full  and  dearest  esteem  of  what  you  crave.    ^ 

Webster  and  Rowley,  Cure  for  aCuckold,  u.  2, 
=Syn  1  and  2.  Estimate,  Esteem,  Estimation,  Respect, 
Regard;  honor,  admiration,  reverence,  veneration.  Es- 
timate, both  as  noun  and  as  verb,  supposes  an  exercise  oi 
the  judgment  in  determining  external  things,  as  amount, 
weight,  size,  value;  or  internal  things,  as  intellect,  ex- 
cellence. It  may  be  applied  to  that  which  is  unfavor- 
able :  as,  my  estimate  of  the  man  was  not  high.  Este^ 
as  a  noun  has  commonly  the  favorable  meanings  of  the 
verb;  it  is  a  moral  sentiment  made  up  of  respect  and. 


esteem 

attachment,  the  result  of  the  mental  process  of  reckoning 
up  the  merits  or  useful  qualities  of  a  person  :  as,  he  is  held 
in  very  general  esteem.  Estitnation  has  covered  the  mean- 
ings of  both  estimate  and  esteem.  Respect  is  commonly  the 
result  of  admiration  and  approbation :  as,  he  is  entitled 
to  our  respect  for  his  abilities  and  hla  probity ;  it  omits, 
sometimes  pointedly,  the  attachment  expressed  in  esteem. 
Regard  may  include  less  admiration  than  respect  and  be 
not  quite  ao  strong  as  esteem,  but  its  meaning  is  not 
closely  fixed  in  quality  or  degree. 

The  nearest  practical  approach  to  the  theological  esti- 
mate of  a  sin  may  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  ascetics. 
Lechy,  Europ.  Morals,  I.  117. 

The  trial  hath  indamaged  thee  no  way, 
Kather  more  honour  left,  and  more  esteem, 

Milton,  P.  R.,  iv.  207. 

Dear  as  freedom  is,  and  in  my  heart's 
Just  estimation  priz'd  above  all  price. 

Cowper,  Task,  ii.  34. 

Estimation  of  one's  society  is  a  reflex  of  self-estimation ; 
and  assertion  of  one's  society's  claims  is  an  indirect  asser- 
tion of  one's  own  claims  as  a  part  of  it. 

H.  Spencer,  Study  of  Sociol.,  p.  265. 

Peel,  too,  had,  even  at  the  beginning  of  his  career,  too 
great  a  respect  tdr  his  own  character  to  allow  himself  to 
be  dragged  through  the  dirt  by  his  superior  colleagues. 
W.  R.  Greg,  Misc.  Essays,  2d  ser.,  p.  220. 

A  generation  whom  his  choice  regard 
Should  favour  equal  to  the  sons  of  heaven. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  653. 

esteemable  (es-te'ma-'bl),  a.  [<  esteem  +  -able. 
Cf.  estimable.']  'Wortliy  of  esteem;  estimable. 
[Rare.] 

Homer . .  .  allows  their  characters  esteemaiile  qualities. 
Pope,  Iliad,  vi.  390,  note. 

esteemer  (es-te'm6r),  n.  One  who  esteems; 
one  wlio  sets  a  high  value  on  anything. 

This  might  Instruct  the  proudest  esteemer  of  his  own 
parts,  how  useful  it  is  to  talk  and  consult  with  others, 

Locke. 

ester  (es't6r),  n.  Same  as  eompound  ether  (which 

see,  imder  ether). 
esthacyte  (es'tha-sit),  n.     [Irreg.  <  Gr.  aiada- 

vzadai,  perceive,  feel,  +  kvtoq,  a  hollow  (cell).] 

Oae  of  the  supposed  sense-cells  of  sponges. 

See  the  extract.    .Also  msthacyte. 

Msthacytes  were  first  observed  by  Stewart  and  have 
since  been  described  by  Von  Lendenfeld.  .  ,  .  They  are 
spindle-shaped  cells,  .  .  .  the  distal  end  projects  beyond 
the  ectodermal  epithelium  in  a  fine  hair  or  palpocil ;  the 
body  is  granular  and  contains  a  large  oval  nucleus,  and  the 
inner  end  is  produced  into  fine  threads  which  extend  into 
the  collenchyme  and  are  supposed  ...  to  become  con- 
tinuous with  large  multiradiate  collencytes. 

SoUas,  Enoyc.  Brit.,  XXII.  420. 

esthematology,  aesthematology  (es-the-ma- 
tol'6-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  alad7!fia(T-),  a  perception 
(<  a'iaSdveadai,  alcBeaBai,  perceive:  see  esthetic), 
+  -loyia,  <  Ti^yetv,  speak :  see  -ology.']  That  de- 
partment of  science  which  relates  to  the  senses, 
or  the  apparatus  of  the  senses. 

Estheria  (es-the'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  said  to  he  an 
anagram  of  the  name  of  St.  Theresa."]  1.  A 
genus  of  dipterous  insects.  Desvoidy,  1830. —  2. 
The  typical  genus  of  crustaceans  of  the  family 
Estheriidw.  The  origin  of  the  species  dates 
back  to  the  Devonian  epoch,  and  they  are  still 
existent. 

estherian  (es-the'ri-an),  a.  and  n.    I.  a. 
taining  to  the  Estheriidw. 
II.  «.  One  of  the  JEstheriidce. 

Estheriidse  (es-thf-ri'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Es- 
theria +  -idle.]  A  family  of  Criistacea,  of  the 
order  Phyllopoda  or  Branchiopoda,  represented 
by  such  genera  as  Estheria,  lAmnadia,  and  Lim- 
itetis.  The  shell 
is  bivalve ;  the  an- 
tennae are  highly 
developed;  the  an- 
tennulte  small ;  the 
swimming-feet  from 
10  to  27  in  number ; 
the  telson  is  large, 
with  a  pair  of  ap- 
pendages; and  one 
or  more  pairs  of  legs 
are  chelate  in  the 
male.  The  soft  bi- 
valve carapace  re- 
sembles that  of 
Daptmia;  but  the 

numerous  segments       Esthifia  califirnica,  highly  magnified. 

of  the  body  and  the 

toliaceous  limbs  are  those  of  typical  Phyllopoda.  The 
Jjalea  are  equal  in  number  to  the  females,  or  may  exceed 
them.  The  structure  of  the  family  is  clearly  illustrated 
under  Limnetis.    Also  called  Limnadiidce. 

esthesia,  n.    See  msthesia. 

esthesiogen,  eesthesiogen  (es-the'si-o-jen),  n. 
[<  Gr.  aladr/cTtg,  feeling  (see  msthesia),  +  -ysv^c, 
producing:  see -gen.]  A  substance  whose  con- 
tact with  or  proximity  to  the  body  is  supposed 
to  give  rise  to  certain  unexplained  nervous  ac- 
tions or  affections,  as  exalted  sensation.  Proc. 
Soc.  Psych.  Res.,  Oct.,  1886,  p.  150. 
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esthesiogenic,  eesthesiogenic  (es-the''''si-o-jen'- 
ik),  a.    [<  esthesiogen,  msthesiogen,  +  -ic.]"  Per- 
taining to  an  esthesiogen  or  to  esthesiogeny. 
Esthesiogenic  points  are  developed. 

Am«r.  Jour.  Psychol.,  I.  499. 

esthesiogeny,  aesthesiogeny  (es-the-si-oj'e-ni), 
n.  [As  esthesiogen,  (esthesiogen,  +  -y.]  The 
action  of  an  esthesiogen;  the  induction  of  ex- 
alted sensations. 

The  transference  of  hemiansesthesia  by  magnets  (the 
form  of  cesthesiogeny  which  has  been  most  debated). 
F.  W.  H.  Myers,  Proc.  Soc.  Psych.  Res.,  Oct.,  1886,  p.  151. 

esthesiography,  aesthesiography  (es-the-si- 
og'ra-fi),  n.  [<  Gr.  alaBrjoiQ,  feeling,  -I-  -ypa^ia, 
<  ypd^eiv,  write.]  A  description  of  or  a  trea- 
tise on  the  organs  of  sense. 

esthesiology,  sesthesiology  (es-the-si-ol'6-ji), 
n.  [<  Gr.  aXcdjiBLt;,  perception,  +  -Tuyyia,  <  ?.eyeiv, 
speak:  see  -ology.]  That  branch  of  science 
which  is  concerned  with  sensations.  Dunglison. 

esthesiometer,  sesthesiome- 
ter  (es-the-si-om'e-ter),  re. 
[<  Gr.  aiadyais,  feeling,  -t-  /le- 
rpov,  measure.]  An  instru- 
ment for  determining  the  de- 
gree of  tactile  sensibility. 
It  resembles  a  pair  of  dividers,  hav- 
ing the  points  or  extremities  of  the 
legs  somewhat  blunted.  The  two 
points  are  pressed  upon  the  skin, 
and  the  distance  between  them 
necessary  to  their  being  distin- 
guished as  two,  as  shown  on  the 
scale,  gives  the  degree  of  tactile 
sensibility  of  the  skin  at  that  spot. 

esthesioneurosis,  aesthesio- 
neurosis  (es-the"si-o-nu-r6'- 
sis),  n.  [NL.  cBsthesioneuro- 
sis,  <  Gr.  aladr/aii,  perception, 
-I-  vevpov,  nerve,  -I-  -osis.]  An 
affection  of  sensation,  espe- 
cially when  marked  by  no  dis- 
coverable anatomical  lesion. 
It  is  applicable  to  cases  in  which  there  is  loss  of  sensation 
in  a  part  (anajsthesia) ;  loss  of  the  sense  of  pain  (analgesia); 
pain  on  slight  stimulation  (hyperalgesia) ;  and  formication 
and  other  disorders  of  sensation. 

esthesionosns,  sesthesionosus  (es-the-si-on'o- 
sus),  n.  [NL.  aisthesionosus,  <  Gr.  alaBrjaiq,  per- 
ception (see  wsthesia),  +  vdaog,  disease.]  Same 
as  esthesioneurosis. 

esthesis,  aesthesis  (es-the'sis), ».  [NL.  wsthesis, 
<.  Gt.  aicT&ricic :  see  aisthesia.]     Savae  as  wsthesia. 

esthesodic,  aesthesodic  (es-thf-sod'ik),  a.    [< 
Gr.  aladt/aie,  sensation,  -f  666;,  a  road,  a  way.] 
Inphysiol.,  sensitive;  sensory;  conveying  sen- 
sory impulses  or  impressions. 
He  [Schiff]  named  it  the  cesthesodio  substance. 

Quoted  in  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  I.  304. 

esthete,  aesthete  (es'thet),  re.  [<  esthetic,  ws- 
thetic,  formed  after  the  analogy  of  athlete,  ath- 
letic. ]  1 .  Properly,  one  who  cultivates  the  sense 
of  the  beautiful ;  one  in  whom  the  artistic  sense 
or  faculty  is  highly  developed;  one  very  sensi- 
ble of  the  beauties  of  nature  or  art. — 2.  Com- 
monly, a  person  who  affects  great  love  of  art, 
music,  poetry,  and  the  like,  and  corresponding 
indifference  to  practical  matters ;  one  who  car- 
ries the  cultivation  of  subordinate  forms  of  the 
beautiful  to  an  exaggerated  extent:  used  in 
slight  contempt. 

You  perhaps  mean  the  mania  of  the  aesthetes — boudoir 
pictures  with  Meissonier  as  the  chief  deity— an  art  of 
mere  fashions  and  whims. 

A.  D.  White,  Century's  Message,  p.  16. 

esthetic,  aesthetic  (es-thet'ik),  a.  and  n.  [= 
F.  esth6Uque  =  Sp.  est6tico  =  Pg.  esthetico  =  It. 
estetieo,  <  Gr.  aiaSr/TiKSf,  perceptive,  sensitive,  < 
ala&ijrdc,  perceptible  by  the_ senses  (cf.  aladrjaiQ, 
perception),  <  alaBdveadat,  aladeadac,  perceive  by 
the  senses,  extended  from  aieiv,  hear,  perceive, 
akin  to  L.  audire,  hear:  see  audient.]  I,  a.  1. 
Pertaining  to  the  science  of  taste  or  beauty; 
pertaining  to  or  originating  in  the  sense  of  the 
beautiful:  as,  the  esthetic  iaoultj. 

Comparative  criticism  teaches  us  that  moral  and  oes- 
thetic  defects  are  more  nearly  related  than  is  commonly 
supposed.  Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  127. 

Beauty,  if  it  does  not  take  precedence  of  Utility,  is  cer- 
tainly coeval  with  it ;  and  when  the  first  animal  wants 
are  satisfied,  the  aesthetic  desires  seek  their  gratification. 
G.  H.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  II.  iv.  §  18. 

2.  Having  a  sense  of  the  beautiful ;  character- 
ized by  a  love  for  the  beautiful. 

On  the  whole,  birds  appear  to  be  the  most  aesthetic  of 
all  animals,  excepting  of  course  man,  and  they  have  nearly 
the  same  taste  for  the  beautiful  as  we  have. 

Darwin,  Descent  of  Man,  II.  37. 

3.  Pertaining  to  the  practice  of  the  fine  arts ; 
pertaining  to  or  accordant  with  the  rules,  prin- 
ciples, or  tendencies  of  the  fine  arts :  as,  an 
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esthetic  pose ;  esthetic  dress. —  4.  In  the  Kantian 
philos.,  pertaining  to  sensation  or  the  sensi- 
bility; sensuous — Esthetic  accent.  See  accent,  s 
(n).— Esthetic  certainty,  that  kind  of  certainty  which 
can  he  produced  by  inductive  reasoning;  scientific  cer- 
tainty, as  opposed  to  philosophical  or  discursive  certainty. 
—Esthetic  clearness.  See  clearness.— Eatbetlc  per- 
fection, beauty.— Esthetic  sense,  the  mental  power  to 
perceive  and  appreciate  the  beautiful. 
II.  n.  1 .  The  science  of  beauty.   See  esthetics. 

It  is  now  nearly  a  century  since  Baumgarten,  a  cele- 
brated philosopher  of  the  Leibnitzio-Wolflan  school,  first 
applied  the  term  (esthetic  to  the  doctrine  which  we  vaguely 
and  periphrastically  denominate  the  philosophy  of  taste, 
the  theory  of  the  fine  arts,  the  science  of  the  beautiful  and 
sublime,  etc.;  and  this  term  is  now  in  general  acceptance, 
not  only  in  Germany,  but  throughout  the  other  countries 
of  Europe.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

2.  In  the  Kantian  philos.,  the  forms  of  sensa- 
tion (space  and  time),  or  of  sensibility Tran- 
scendental esthetic,  in  the  Kantian  philos.,  the  science 
of  the  a  priori  principles  of  sensibility,  space,  and  time. 
Its  main  proposition,  according  to  Kant,  is  that  space  and 
time  are  pure  intuitions  and  forms  of  sensibility,  not 
things,  or  forms  of  things,  independent  of  the  perceiving 
mind. 

esthetical  (es-thet'i-kal),  a.    [<  esthetic  +  -al.] 

Same  as  esthetic. 
esthetically,  aesthetically  (es-thet'i-kal-i), 

adv.    According  to  the  prmciples  of  esthetics; 

with  reference  to  the  sense  of  the  beautiful. 

Bowles,  in  losing  his  temper,  lost  also  what  little  logic 
he  had,  and  though,  in  a  vague  way,  aesthetically  right, 
contrived  always  to  be  argunientatively  wrong. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  430. 

In  the  evening  ...  I  again  repaired  to  the  "  Navel  of 
the  World";  iihiz  time  (esthetically  to  enjoy  the  delights 
of  the  hour  after  the  "gaudy,  babbling,  and  remorseful 
day."  R.  F.  Burton,  El-Medinah,  p.  396. 

esthetician,  aesthetician  (es-thf-tish'an),  n. 
[<  esthetic,  wsthetic,  +  -4an.]  One 'skilled  or  en- 
gaged in  the  study  of  esthetics ;  a  professor  of 
esthetics. 

estheticism,  aestheticism  (es-thet'i-sizm),  re. 
[<  esthetic,  wsthetic,  +  -ism.]  1.  The  principles 
or  doctrines  of  esthetics. —  2.  Attachment  to 
esthetics ;  a  tendency  to  indulge  and  cultivate 
the  sense  of  the  beautiful :  often  used  in  a  dis- 
paraging sense,  to  imply  an  exaggerated  devo- 
tion to  the  subordinate  forms  of  the  beautiful, 
which  often  results  in  mere  whimsicality  or  gro- 
tesqueness. 

esthetieize,  aestheticize  (es-thet'i-siz),  v.  t; 
pret.  and  pp.  estheticieed,  wstheticized,  ppr.  es- 
theticizing,  wstheticising.  [<  esthetic,  wsthetic, 
+  4ee.]  To  render  esthetic ;  bring  into  con- 
formity with  the  principles  of  esthetics. 

Schaaler  speaks  of  these  essays  [of  English  writers]  as 
"Empiristic  sesthetics,"  tending  in  one  direction  to  raw 
materialism,  in  the  other,  by  want  of  method,  never  lift- 
ing itself  above  the  plane  of  "an  cest/je^icmnff  dilettante- 
ism."  J,  Sully,  Encyc.  Brit.,  I.  221. 

esthetics,  aesthetics  (es-thet'iks),  re.  [Pi.  of 
esthetic,  wsthetic :  see  -ics.]  The  science  which 
deduces  from  nature  and  taste  the  rules  and 
principles  of  art;  the  theory  of  the  fine  arts: 
the  science  of  the  beautiful,  or  that  branch  of 
philosophy  which  deals  with  its  principles ;  the 
doctrines  of  taste. 

The  name  JEsthetics  is  intended  to  designate  a  scientific 
doctrine  or  account  of  beauty  in  nature  and  art,  and  of 
the  faculties  for  enjoying  and  for  originating  beauty  which 
exist  in  man.  Encyc.  Brit.,  IX.  194. 

Categorical  aesthetics  are  useless,  because  the  final  judg- 
ment of  the  world  on  questions  of  taste  is  intuitive. 

Edinburgh  Bev.,  CLXIII.  466. 

esthetophore,_  aesthetophore  (es-thet'o-for), 
re.  [<  Gr.  aladjirSg,  sensible,  perceptible  by 
the  senses  (see  esthetic),  +  -^6poi,  <  ^tpuv  =  E. 
bear^.]  A  hypothetical  substance  which  may 
sustain  consciousness ;  a  supposed  physical 
basis  of  consciousness  and  primary  means  of 
its  manifestation  other  than  ordinary  matter. 

Like  combustion,  which  is  only  communicable  under 
suitable  conditions,  consciousness,  having  been  once  trans- 
mitted to  a  new  aesthetophore,  lives  on  it,  and  requires  con- 
stant supplies  of  material  for  its  sustenance. 

E.  D.  Cope,  Amer.  Naturalist,  XVI.  467. 

esthiology,  aesthiology  (es-thi-ol'o-ji),  n. 
[Short  for  esthesiology,  wsthesiology,  q.  v.]  Same 
as  esthophysiology. 

esthiomene  (es-thi-om'e-ne),  re.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
eaBio/iivri,  fern,  of  eadid/ievog,  ppr.  mid.  of  eaOieiv, 
eat,  corrode :  see  esthiomenous.]  Inpathol.,  lu- 
pus of  the  genitals.     [Bare.] 

esthiomenous  (es-thi-om'e-nus),  a.  [<  Gr. 
iadidiievog,  ppr.  mid.  of  iaBieiv,  eat,  corrode.] 
In  pathol.,  eating ;  corroding :  applied  to  dis- 
eases which  quickly  eat  away  the  part  affected, 
as  in  syphilis  or  cancer. 

Esthonian  (es-tho'ni-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Esthfi- 
nia  +  -an.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Bsthonia, 
a  government  of  Russia  lying  between  the  gulf 
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of  Finland  on  the  north  and  Livonia  on  the 

south. 

A  German  aristocracy,  with  German  traders  in  the  towns, 
ruled  over  a  peasantry  of  the  Esthonian,  Lettish,  and  Lith- 
uanian races.  Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XLI.  326. 

n.  ».  1.  One  of  a  Finnish  people  inhabiting 
Esthonia,  Livonia,  and  other  districts  of  Rus- 
sia.— 3.  The  language  of  the  Esthonians.  it  be- 
longs to  the  Finnish  family,  and  exists  under  two  principal 
dialects,  the  Dorpat  Esthonian  and  the  Keval  Esthonian. 

esthophysiology,  aesthophysiology  (es'tho- 
fiz-i-ol'o-ji),  n.  [Short  for  *esthesiophysiology, 
*msthesiophysiology,  <  6r.  aladriaig,  perception 
(see  estheUc)f  +  E.  physiology.']  The  physiolo- 
gy of  sensation ;  that  branch  of  science  which 
treats  of  the  correlation  of  phenomena  of  con- 
sciousness and  nervous  phenomena;  nervous 
phenomena  treated  as  phenomena  of  conscious- 
ness. 

j£stho-phy8iologyhaa  a  position  that  is  entirely  unique. 
It  belongs  neither  to  the  objective  world  nor  to  the  sub- 
jective world,  but,  taking  a  term  from  each,  occupies  it- 
self with  the  correlation  of  the  two. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Psychol.,  §  62. 

estiferous,  sestiferous  (es-tif'e-ms),  a.  [<  L. 
tBstus,  heat  (see  estive^),  +  ferre,  =  B.  bear^, 
+  -OMS.]  Producing  heat.  Coles,  1717. 
estimable  (es'ti-ma-bl),  a.  and  n.  [<  F.  esti- 
mable =  Pr.  Sp.  estimable  =  Pg.  estimavel  =  It. 
estimabile,  sHmabile,  <  L.  cestimabiUs,  worthy  of 
estimation,  <  essUmare,  value,  esteem :  see  esti- 
mate, esteem.']  I.  a.  1.  Capable  of  being  esti- 
mated or  valued:  as,  estimable  damage. —  Sf. 
Valuable ;  worth  a  price. 

A  pound  of  man's  flesh,  taken  from  a  man. 
Is  not  so  estimable,  profitable,  neither, 
As  flesh  of  muttons,  beefs,  or  goats. 

Shah.,  M.  of  V.,  i.  3. 
3.  Worthy  of  esteem  or  respect ;  deserving  of 
good  opinion  or  regard. 

A  lady  said  of  her  two  companions  that  one  was  more 
amiable,  the  other  more  estimable.  Tffmple. 

Se  now  .  .  .  found  that  such  friends  as  benefits  had 
gathered  round  him  were  little  estimable. 

Goldsmith,  Vicar,  iii. 
Jesus  was  always  more  tender  with  the  Sadducees  than 
with  the  Pharisees.     He  evidently  regarded  an  honest 
sceptic  as  more  estimable  than  a  ritualist. 

Dawson,  Nature  and  the  Bible,  p.  185. 

H.t  n.  That  which  is  valuable  or  highly,  es- 
teemed; one  who  or  that  which  is  worthy  of  re- 
gard.    [Bare.] 

The  Queen  of  Sheba,  among  presents  unto  Solomon, 
brought  some  plants  of  the  balsam  tree,  as  one  of  the  pecu- 
liar estimables  of  her  country.    Sir  T.  Browne,  Misc.,  p.  50. 

estimableness  (es'ti-ma-bl-nes),  n.  The  char- 
acter of  being  estimable ;  the  quality  of  deserv- 
ing esteem  or  regard. 
estuuably  (es'ti-ma-bli),  adv.  In  an  estimable 
manner;  so  as  to  be  capable  of  being  esti- 
mated. 

estimate  (es'ti-mat),  v.  *. :  pret.  and  pp.  esti- 
mated, ppr.  estimating.  [<  L.  cestimatus,  pp.  of 
(Bstimare,  older  form  cestumare,  value,  rate,  es- 
teem: see  esteem.]  1.  To  form  a  judgment  or 
opinion  regarding  the  value,  size,  weight,  de- 
gree, extent,  quantity,  etc.,  of;  compute,  ap- 
praise, or  value  by  judgment,  opinion,  or  ap- 
proximate calculation;  fix  the  worth  of ;  judge; 
reckon. 

There  is  so  much  infelicity  in  the  world,  that  scarce  any 
man  has  leisure  from  his  own  distresses  to  estimate  the  com- 
parative happiness  of  others.  Johnson,  Rambler,  No.  103. 
John  of  Salisbury's  acquaintance  with  Roman  literature 
can  only  be  estimated  by  a  careful  reading  of  the  Polycra- 
ticus.  Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist,  p.  164. 

My  belief  is  that,  as  years  gather  more  and  more  upon 
us,  we  estimute  more  and  more  highly  our  debt  to  preced- 
ing ages.  Gladstone,  Might  of  Right,  p.  13. 
2t.  To  esteem ;  honor. 
A  man  .  .  .  estimated  by  his  brethren. 
Hoffman,  Course  of  Legal  Study  (2d  ed.,  1836),  p.  196. 
=Syn.  Vaiue,  Prize,  Esteem,  etc.  (see  appreciate);  to 
count,  judge,  appraise. 
estimate  (es'ti-mat),  n.     [<  estimate,  v.]     1.  A 
judgment  or  opinion  as  to  the  value,  degree, 
extent^  quantity,  etc.,  of  something;  especially, 
a  valuing  determined  by  judgment,  where  ex- 
actness is  not  sought  or  is  not  attainable. 

Let  us  apply  the  rules  which  have  been  given,  and  take 
an  estimate  of  the  true  state  and  condition  of  our  souls. 
Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  II.  xii. 
Shrewd,  keen,  practical  estimates  of  men  and  things. 

W.  Black. 
"Tis  as  different  from  dreams. 
From  the  mind's  cold,  calm  estimate  of  bliss. 
As  these  stone  statues  from  the  flesh  and  blood. 

Browning,  In  a  Balcony. 
2t.  Estimation;  reputation. 

There  stands  the  castle ;  .  .  . 
In  it  are  the  lords  of  York,  Berkley,  and  Seymour, 
None  else  of  name  and  noble  estimate. 

Shak.,  Rich.  IL,  ii.  3. 


2012 


estoppel 


Commissioners  of  estimate  and  assessment.    See  estivation,  aestivation  (es-ti-va'shon),  n.    f— 
commissioner.  =  Syn.  EsUination,  Mespect.  etc. Jee  esteem.     p_  estivaUon  =  Sp.  estivacion,  <  L.  as  if  *€estivZ 


estimation  (es-ti-ma'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  estyma- 
cyon,  <  OF.  estimation,  i'.  estimation  =  Pr.  esti- 
matio  =  Sp.  estimacion  =  Pg.  estimagao  =  It.  es- 
Umazione,  stimazione,  <  L.  cestimatio(n-),  a  valu- 
ation, <  asUmare,  value:  see  estimate,  esteem.] 

1.  The  act  of  estimating;  the  act  of  judging 
something  with  respect  to  value,  degree,  quan- 
tity, etc. 

Dear  as  freedom  is,  and  in  my  heart's 
Just  estimation  priz'd  above  all  price. 

Cowper,  Task,  ii.  34. 

2.  Calculation;  computation;  especially,  an 
approximate  calculation  of  the  worth,  extent, 
quantity,   etc.,    of  something;   an   estimate 


tio{n-),  <  cestivare,  pass  the  summer:  see  esH- 
vate.]     1.  The  act  of  passing  the  summer. 

On  the  under  storey,  towards  the  garden,  let  it  be  turned 
to  a  grotto,  or  place  of  shade,  or  estivation. 

Bacon,  Building  (ed.  J887). 
Speeifloally — 2.  In  zool.,  the  summer  sleep  of 
certain  animals,  as  moUusks ;  the  act  of  falling 
into  a  more  or  less  permanent  condition  of 
sleep  or  dormant  state  in  summer. — 3.  In  bot., 
prefloration ;  the  disposition  of  the  parts  of  a 
flower  in  the  bud. 

estiveH,  sestivet,  a-    [<  L-  aistivus,  of  summer, 
<  (Bstas  (cestat-),  summer,  akin  to  cestm,  fire. 


as,  an  estimation  of  distance,  magnitude,  or    heat,  glow,  surge,  tide  (>  ult.  E.  estuary,  estUr- 

ate),  to  Gr.  ald^p,  the  upper  air  (>  E.  ether^), 

aWog,  fire,  heat,  and  AS.  dd,  funeral  pile,  dst  a 
kiln  (>  E.  oast),  etc. ;  from  the  verb  repr.  by  Gr. 
alBew,  glow,  Skt.  •/  idh,  kindle.]  Of  summer; 
of  glowing  heat. 

Auriga  mounted  in  a  chariot  bright 
(Else  styl'd  Heniochus)  receives  his  light 
In  th'  CBStive  circle. 

Beywood,  Hierarchy  of  Angels,  iii. 

estive^  (es'tiv),  n.  [F.,  =  Sp.  estiva  =  It.  s«wo, 
the  stowing  of  a  cargo-;  from  the  verb,  P.  esU- 
ver,  Sp.  Pg.  esU/var,  It.  stimare,  pack:  see  stew.] 
Same  as  esMvage. 
estivoust,  a,.  [ME.  estyvous,  <  L.  wstivm,  of 
summer:  see  estive^,  estival.]  Of  summer;  sum- 
mer-like. 

It  wol  moost  avannce 
In  landes  that  beth  estyvous  for  heete 
The  figtree  latly  riping  forto  gete. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S,),  p.  124. 

[OF.,  <  0,. Stock  =  E.  Stock: 


amount,  of  moral  qualities,  etc 

The  ToUe  and  the  Custom  of  his  Marchantes  is  with- 
outen  estymadmcn  to  ben  nombred. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  149. 
If  the  scale  do  turn 
But  in  the  estimation  of  a  hair. 
Thou  diest,  and  all  thy  goods  are  confiscate. 

Shak.,M:.  ofV.,lv.  1. 
3.  In  ehem.,  the  process  of  ascertaining  by 
analysis  the  quantity  of  a  given  substance  con- 
tained in  a  compound  or  mixture. — 4.  Opinion 
or  judgment  in  general;  especially,  favorable 
opinionheld  concerning  one  byothers;  esteem; 
regard;  honor. 

The  very  true  cause  of  our  wanting  estimation  is  want 
of  desert.  .Sir  P.  Sidney,  ApoL  for  Poetrie. 

I  shall  have  estimation  among  the  multitude,  and  hon- 
our with  the  elders.  Wisdom  viii.  10. 
Tacitus,  in  the  obscure  passage  in  which  he  describes 
the  apportionment  of  the  land,  mentions  the  dignatio,  or 
estimation  of  the  individual,  as  one  of  the  principles  of  .  ,  ,  ^  •>  /\ 
partition.                                     Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  §  14.  OStOCt  (es-tojl  ), 


5t.  Conjecture;  supposition;  surmise. 
I  speak  not  this  in  estimation 
As  what  I  think  might  be,  but  what  I  know 
Is  ruminated,  plotted,  and  set  down. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  i.  3. 
=Syn.  2.  Appraisement,  valuation. — 4.  Estimate,  Regard, 
etc.  (see  esteem) ;  admiration,  reverence,  veneration. 
estimative  (es'ti-ma-tiv),  a.     [Formerly  also 
,•  =  F.  estimatif=  Pr.  estimatiu  =  Pg. 
=  It.  estimative,  stimativo;  as  esti- 
mate +  -ive.]    1 .  Having  the  power  of  estimat- 
ing, comparing,  or  judging. 

The  errour  is  not  in  the  eye,  but  in  the  estimative  facul- 
ty, which  mistakingly  concludes  that  colour  to  belong  to 
the  wall  which  indeed  belongs  to  the  object.  Boyle,  Colours. 

We  find  in  animals  an  estimative  or  judicial  faculty. 

Sir  M.  Hale,  Grig,  of  Mankind. 

2.  Meditative;  contemplative.     [Rare.] 

Phantasie,  or  imagination,  which  some  call  (Estimative, 
or  cogitative,  ...  Is  an  inner  sense  which  doth  more 
fully  examine  the  species  perceived  by  common  sense, .  .  . 
and  keeps  them  longer,  recalling  them  to  mind  againe,  or 
making  new  of  his  owne.       Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  23. 

estimator  (es'ti-ma-tor),  n.  [=  F.  estimateur 
=  Sp.  Pg.  estimador  ==  It.  esUmatore,  stimatore, 
<  L.  (Estimator,  <  cestimare,  value,  estimate :  see 
estimate.]    One  who  estimates  or  judges. 


see  stock,  n.,  and  of.  tuclfi.]  A  sword  used  for 
thrusting,  especially  a  second  sword  carried  by 
knights  in  the  middle  ages,  in  some  cases  it  was 
worn  in  place  of  the  dagger  at  the  right  side,  in  others 
attached  to  the  saddle,  while  the  sword  of  arms  was  at- 
tached to  the  belt  or  ai-mored  skirt  of  the  knight. 

estocadet  (es-to-kad'),  n.  [F.  (after  Sp.  Pg.  es- 
tocada  =  It.  stoccata),  (.  estoc,  a  sword :  see  es- 
toc,  tucJc^.]  In  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  a  heavy  rapier:  so  called, to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  swords  used  more  for  cutting 
and  for  breaking  through  steel  armor  than  for 
thrusting.  The  term  continued  in  use  through- 
out the  seventeenth  century  for  a  thrusting- 
sword  of  any  sort. 

estoile  (es-toil'),  n.  [Also  ^toile,  OF.  estoile,  P. 
^iojte,  astar,  <  L.  steZte,  a  star:  see  stellate.]  In 
her.,  a  star,  usually  having  six 
points,  and  then  distinguished 
from  the  mullet  in  having  the 
rays  wavy  instead  of  straight. 
When  it  has  more  than  six  points  they 
are  either  all  waved  or  more  usually 
alternately  waved  and  straight.  The 
number  of  points  must  always  be 
mentioned  in  the  blazon  when  it  ex- 
ceeds six.  Also  efoite.— Estoile  of 
four  points,  in  her.,  same  as  cross 
estoiU  (which  see,  under  cross^). 


Gules,  an  estoile  a^ 
gent. 
Yet  if  other  learned  men,  that  are  competent  estimators,     ^^[oili  (which  see,  under  crossl). 
.  .  .  profess  themselves  satisfied  with  them,  the  proba-  estolle  (F.  pron.   es-two-la'),   a.     [OF.  estoiU, 
tions  may  yet  be  cogent.  BoyU,  Works,  IV.  175.     pp.  of  estoiler,  set  with  stars,  <  estoile,  a  star: 

estinto  (es-ten'to),  a.     [It.  (<  L.  extinctvs,  ex-    see  estoile.]    In  her.,  like  a  star.— Cross  estoll^. 
tinct),  pp.  of  estlng'uere,  <  L.  extinguere,  extin-    ^^  crossi. 

guish:  see  extinct,  extinguish.]  In  m,usic,  ex-  estop  (es-top'),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  estopped, 
tinguished:  noting  the  extreme  of  softness  in  VV\estoppvng.  [<  OF.  estoper,  estouper,  stop 
piano-music.  ymtL  tow,  impede,  cram,  F.  etouper  =  OSp.  es- 

estivage  (es'ti-vaj),  n.  [P.,  <  estiver  =  Sp.  ^^P*^^  =  K.  stoppare,  <  ML.  stupare,  stop  with 
estivar, -p&dk:  see'steve.]  A  mode  of  stowing  tow,  cram.  From  the  same  ult.  source,  through 
cargoes  by  pressing  or  screwing  by  means  of  ^^-j  comes  E.  stop :  see  stop.]  To  bar;  stop; 
capstan  machinery,  in  order  to  trim  the  vessel :  ^^^f'^  >.,  specifically,  in  law,  to  bar,  prevent,  or 
practised  in  American  and  Mediterranean  ports. 
Also  called  esUve. 

estival,  aestival  (es'ti-val),  a.  [=  F.  Pr.  Sp. 
Pg.  estival  =  It.  estivale,  i.  LL.  cestivalis,  equiv. 
to  L.  wsti/Dus,  of  summer:  see  estive^,]  Per- 
taining or  appropriate  to  summer. 

Beside  vernal,  estival,  and  autumnal,  .  .  .  the  ancients 
ha'd  also  hyemal  garlands.  Sir  T.  Brovme,  Misc.,  p.  92. 
Occident  estival.  Orient  estival.   See  the  nouns. 

estivate,  aestivate  (es'ti-vat),  ».  i. ;  pret.  and  -        .. 

pp.  estivated,  wsttvated,  ppr.  esUvating,  wstivat-  estoppel,  estopple  (es-top 'el),  n.    [Formerly 


preclude,  usually  by  one's  own  act.  See  estt 

A  man  shall  always  be  estopped  by  his  own  deed,  or  not 
permitted  to  aver  or  prove  anything  in  contradiction  to 
what  he  has  once  .  .  .  solemnly  avowed. 

Blackstone,  Com.,  IL  xx. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  ...  is  a  politician, 
chosen  for  but  four  years  to  the  highest  oiBce  open  by 
election  to  man,  and  conventionally  estopped,  at  least  in 
modern  times,  from  essaying  any  other  Ime  of  public  pre- 
ferment after  leaving  the  presidential  ofiice. 

The  Century,  XXXV.  E" 


[<  L.  cBstivatus,  pp.  of  cestivare  (>  Pr.  es- 
tivar  =  F.  estiver),  pass  the  summer,  <  cesUvus, 
of  the  summer:  see  estive^.]  1 .  To  pass  the  sum- 
mer, as  in  a  given  place  or  in  a  given  manner. 
Smart. —  2.  m  zool,  to  pass  into  or  remain  in 
the  summer  sleep,  as  some  mollusks;  be  dor- 
mant in  summer. 

They  [certain  mollusks]  also  cestivate,  or  fall 'into  a  sum- 
mer sleep,  when  the  heat  is  great.  Miiller. 

The  curious  Binneiaj  with  a  body  much  larger  than  its 
shell,  envelopes  itself,  in  cestivating,  in  a  case  of  materials 
similar  to  the  hibemacula  of  other  land  shells. 

Science,  IV.  366, 


also  estopei,  estople;  <  estop,  v.] 
impediment. 


1.  Stoppage; 


But  estoples'ot  water  courses  doe  in  some  places  grow 
by  such  meanes,  as  one  private  man  or  two  cannot  by 
force  or  discretion  make  remedie. 

Norden,  Survelors  Dialogue  (1610). 

2.  In  law,  the  stopping  of  a  person  by  the  law 
from  asserting  a  fact  or  claim,  irrespective  of 
its  truth,  by  reason  of  a  previous  representa- 
tion, act,  or  adjudication  inconsistent  there- 
with. 

If  a  tenant  for  years  levies  a  fine  to  another  person,  it 
shall  work  as  an  estoppel  to  the  cognizor.         Blackitone. 


estoppel 

Estoppel  by  deed,  estoppel  resulting  from  the  execution 
of  an  instrument  under  seal.— Estoppel  by  record,  es- 
toppel resulting  from  an  adjudication  of  a  court  of  record. 
—Estoppel  en  pals,  or  equitable  estoppel,  estoppel 
resulting  from  conduct  or  words  under  circumstances  ren- 
dering it  inequitable  to  allow  the  party  to  withdraw  from 
the  position  talcen :  thus,  where  the  claimant  of  property 
has  stood  by  and  allowed  it  to  be  sold  as  the  property  of 
another  without  objection,  the  law  holds  him  estopped 
from  reclaiming  it  from  the  buyer. 

eatoofade  (es-ts-fad'),  »•  [<  OP.  estouffade, 
F.  dtouffade,  <  OP.  estouffer,  P.  itouffer,  stifle, 
choke,  suffocate :  see  stuff.']  In  cookery,  a,  mode 
of  stewing  meat  slowly  in  a  closed  vessel. 

estovers  (es-t6'v6rz),  n.  pi.  [<  OP.  estover,  es- 
toveir,  estovoir,  estevoir,  estavoir,  estuver,  etc., 
need,  necessity,  necessaries,  being  a  sul3stan- 
tive  use  of  the  inf.  estover,  estovoir,  etc.,  be 
necessary,  be  fit.  Hence,  by  apheresis,  stover, 
q,  v.]  In  law :  (a)  So  much  of  the  wood  and 
timber  of  the  premises  held  by  a  tenant  as  may 
be  necessary  for  fuel,  for  the  use  of  the  tenant 
andhis  family,  while  in  possession  of  the  prem- 
ises, and  so  much  as  may  be  necessary  for  keep- 
ing the  buildings  and  fences  thereon  in  suit- 
able repair.  Singham.  See  l)ote\  2  (6).  (6) 
The  right  which  the  common  law  gave  a  ten- 
ant to  take  such  wood,  (c)  In  a  more  gener- 
al sense,  supplies,  as  alimony  for  a  wife,  or 
supplies  for  the  use  of  a  felon  and  his  family 

during  his  imprisonment.— Common  of  estovers. 

See  (6),  above. 

estrade  (es-trad'),  n.  [P.,  <  Sp.  P^.  estrado,  a 
drawing-room  or  guest-chamber,  its  carpets, 
etc.,  t=  Pr.  esirat  =  It.  strata,  floor,  pavement, 
carpet,  etc.,  <  L.  stratum,  a  pavement,  floor, 
bed-covering,  couch,  etc.:  see  stratum  and 
streef]  An  elevated  part  of  the  floor  of  a  room ; 
a  raised  platform  or  dais. 

He  [the  teacher]  himself  should  hare  his  desk  on  a 
mounted  estrade  or  platform. 

J.  6.  Fitch,  Lectures  on  Teaching,  p.  69. 

estradiot  (es-trad'i-ot),  n.  [<  OP.  estradiot  = 
Sp.  estradiote  =  It.  stradiotto,  <  G-r.  oTpan^TTig, 
a  soldier:  see  stratiotes,  stradiot.]  A  soldier  of 
a  light  cavalry  corps  in  the  Venetian  service 
and  in  the  service  of  other  European  countries 
in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  The 
estradiots  were  recruited  in  Dalmatia,  Albania,  etc. ;  they 
wore  a  semi-oriental  dress,  and  carried  javelin,  bows  and 
arrows,  etc.    Also  stradiot. 

Accompanied  with  crosse-bowe  men  on  horsebacke,  es- 
tradiots, and  footmen.      Comines,  tr.  by  Danet,  sig.  Ff  3. 

estraitti  v.  t.  [Var.  of  strait, «.]  To  narrow  or 
confine ;  straiten. 

So  that  at  this  day  the  Turk  hath  estrayted  us  very  nere, 
and  brought  it  within  a  right  narrow  compass. 

Sir  T.  More,  Dialoge,  p.  US. 

estramaQOn  (es-tram'a-son),  n.  [P.,  <  It.  stra- 
maszone,  a  out  with  a  sword,  gash:  see  strama- 
zoun,  stramash.']  1.  A  long  and  heavy  sword 
for  cutting  as  well  as  thrusting. —  3.  That  part 
of  the  edge  of  a  cutting-sword  which  is  near  the 
point. — 3.  A  out  with  the  edge  of  a  sword:  a 
term  in  sword-play.  [Rare  in  English  in  any 
sense.] 

estranget,  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  estraunge,  <  OP. 
estrange,  P.  itra/nge  =  Sp.  extraHo  =  Pg.  estranho 
=  It.  estraneo,  estranio,  straneo,  stranio,  <  L.  ex- 
traneus,  foreign,  outside,  <  extra,  without:  see 
extraneous,  extra.  Hence,  by  apheresis,  strange, 
q.v.]  I.  a.  1.  Poreign;  strange. — S.  Reserved; 
naughty. 

His  highe  porte  and  his  manere  eetraunge. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  1.  1084. 

n,  n.  A  stranger ;  a  foreigner. 

Y»  is  to  sey  y'  non  estraunges  bey  or  sella  wt  any  oder 
estraunges  any  maner  marchandises  wythyn  yfl  fraunches 
of  the  same  cite  vpon  peyne  of  forfetur  of  y*  same  mar- 
chandise.      Charter  of  London,  in  Arnold's  Chron.,  p.  39. 

estrange  (es-tranj'),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  es- 
tranged, ppr.  estranging.  [<  OP.  estranger,  P. 
Stranger  (=  Pr.  estranhar  =  Sp.  extraflar  =  Pg. 
estranhar  =  It.  straniare,  stranare),  alienate, 
<  OP.  estrange,  adj.,  strange:  see  estrange,  a.] 

1.  To  alienate ;  divert  from  its  original  use  or 
possessor ;  apply  to  a  purpose  foreign  to  its  ori- 
ginal, proposed,  or  customary  one. 

They  .  .  .  have  estranged  this  place,  and  have  burned 
incense  in  it  unto  other  gods.  Jer.  xix.  4. 

2.  To  alienate  the  affections  of;  turn  from 
kindness  to  indifference  or  enmity ;  turn  from 
intimate  association  to  strangeness,  indiffer- 
ence, or  hostility. 

1  believe  that  our  estranged  and  divided  ashes  shall 
unite  again.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Eeligio  Medici,  i.  48. 

Will  you  not  dance?   How  come  you  thus  estrarig'd  ? 
Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  2. 
All  sorts  of  men,  bv  my  successful  arts, 
Abtanring  kings,  emrclmge  their  alter'd  hearts 
PrOm  David's  rule.    Dryden,  Abs.  and  Aohit. ,  i.  290. 
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In  truth,  there  could  hardly  be  found  a  more  efficient 
device  for  estranging  men  from  each  other,  and  decreas- 
ing their  fellow-feeling,  than  this  system  of  state-alms- 
giving.  H.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  351. 

3.  To  keep  at  a  distance;  withdraw;  with- 
hold :  generally  used  reflexively. 

Had  we  .  .  .  estranged  ourselves  from  them  in  things 
indifferent,  who  seeth  not  how  greatly  prejudicial  this 
might  have  been  to  so  aood  a  cause  ? 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity. 

I  thus  estrange  my  person  from  her  bed.  Dryden. 

We  must  estrange  our  belief  from  everything  which  is 
not  clearly  and  distinctly  evidenced.    Glanville,  Seep.  Sci. 

4t.  To  cause  to  appear  strange  or  foreign. 

Sure  they  are  these  garments  that  estrange  me  to  you. 
B.  Jonson,  Challenge  at  Tilt. 

estrangedness  (es-tran'jed-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  estranged. 

Disdaining  to  eat  with  one  being  the  greatest  token  of 
estrangedness  or  want  of  familiarity  one  with  another. 

Prynne,  Vind.  of  Four  Questions  (1646),  p.  2. 

estrangefult  (es-tranj'fid),  a.  [<  estrange,  a., 
+  -ful.1    Strange;  foreign. 

Over  these  they  drew  greaves  or  buskins,  embroidered 
with  gold  and  interlaced  with  rows  of  feathers ;  altogether 
enstrangeful  and  Indian-like. 

Beaumont  (and  others).  Mask  of  the  Middle  Temple 
[and  Lincoln's  Inn. 

estrangement  (es-tranj 'ment),  n.  [<  estrange 
+  -ment.]  The  act  of  estranging,  or  the  state 
of  being  estranged,  in  any  sense  of  that  word. 

Desires, .  .  .  by  a  long  e?i«(rano'Sme«(frombetter  things, 
come  at  length  perfectly  to  loath,  and  fly  off  from  them. 
South,  Works,  II.  vi. 

estranger  (es-tran'jfer),  n.    One  who  estranges. 


estranglet  (es-trang'gl),  v.  t.  [<  OP.  estrangler, 
strangle :  see  strangle.]  To  strangle.  Golden 
Legend. 

estrapade  (es-tra-pad'),  n.  [P.,  estrapade  (see 
def.),  also  strappado,  <  It.  strapjpata,  a  pull- 
ing out,  wringing,  strappado,  <  strappare,  pull, 
wring,  tear  off,  break :  see  strappado.]  In  the 
manage,  the  action  of  a  horse  that  tries  to  get 
rid  of  his  rider  by  rearing  and  kicking. 

estrayt  (es-tra'),  v.  i.  [<  OP.  estrayer,  estraier, 
stray:  see  astray  and  stray.]    To  stray. 

How  much  from  verity  this  age  estrays. 

Middleton,  Micro-Cynicon,  i.  1. 

estray  (es-tra'),  n.  [<  estray,  v.]  1.  A  tame 
beast,  or  valuable  animal,  as  a  horse,  ox,  or 
sheep,  which  is  found  wandering  or  without  an 
owner ;  a  beast  supposed  to  have  strayed  from 
the  power  or  the  inclosure  of  its  owner,  in  law 
it  implies  that  the  owner  is  unknown,  wherefore  the  com- 
mon law  gave  the  ownership  to  the  sovereign.  In  other 
than  legal  usage  the  more  common  form  is  stray. 

The  king  had  a  right  to  .  .  .  e8(raj/8  — valuable  ani- 
mals found  wandering  in  a  manor,  the  owner  being  un- 
known, after  due  proclamation  made  in  the  parish  church 
and  two  market  towns  next  adjoining  to  the  place  where 
they  were  found.  5.  Doweli,  Taxes  in  England,  I.  25. 

Then  the  sombre  village  crier. 
Kinging  loud  his  brazen  bell. 
Wandered  down  the  street  proclaiming 
There  was  an  estray  to  sell. 

Longfellow,  Pegasus  in  Pound. 

3.  Figuratively,  anything  which  has  strayed 
away  frQm  its  owner. 

Our  minds  are  full  of  waifs  and  estrays  which  we  think 
are  our  own.  0.  W.  Holmes,  Old  Vol.  of  Life,  p.  287. 

How  he  grides  upon  some  promising  estray,  and  makes 
the  most  of  it !  Stedmm,,  Poets  of  America,  p.  33. 

estreat,  «•  [ME.,  state,  oondition,<  OF.  e««re,  be- 
ing, state,  condition,  etc.,  prop.  inf.  estre,  mod. 
F.  Stre,  be,  <  L.  esse  (LL.  *essere,  >  *estere,  > 
OP.  estre),  \ie :  see  am  (under  6el)  and  essence.] 
State;  condition. 

What  Bohal  I  telle  unto  Silvestro, 

Or  of  your  name  or  of  your  estre  f  Oower. 

Porus  the  kyng  had  will  with  the  mestre 
To  wite  of  Alisaundres  estre; 
To  wite  his  estre  and  his  beyng 
Grete  wille  had  Porus  the  kyng. 
King  Alisaunder,  1.  5466  (Weber's  Metr.  Kom.,  L). 

estreat,  estreet,  n.  [MB.,  <  OF.  estree,  stree, 
strae,  a  way,  road,  passage,  P.  dial.  (Norm.)  es- 
trie,  a  paved  road,  a  street,  <  L.  strata  (sc.  via), 
a  paved  road,  a  street :  see  street,  of  which  estre^ 
is  a  doublet.]  Away;  a  passage:  usually  in  the 
plural:  applied  to  the  various  passages,  turn- 
ings, etc.,  of  a  house,  garden,  etc. 

The  estres  of  the  grisly  place, 
That  highte  the  grete  temple  of  Mars  in  Trace. 

*  CAaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  1. 1118. 

Than  gede  a  grom  of  Grece  in  the  gardyn  to  pleie. 
To  bi-hold  the  estres  and  the  herberes  [arbors]  so  faire. 
William  of  Paleme  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1768. 

estreat  (es-tref),  n.  [<  OP.  estret,  estrait,  es- 
treite  (P.  extrait),  an  abstract,  extract  (=  Pr. 
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estrat  =  It.  estratto),  <  estraire  (P.  exiraire),  < 
L.  extrahere,  draw  out,  extract :  see  extray,  ex- 
tract.] In  Eng.  law,  an  extract  or  a  copy  of  a 
writing;  a  certified  extract  from  a  judicial  rec- 
ord, especially  of  a  fine  or  an  amercement  im- 
posed by  court. 

The  said  commissioners  are  to  make  their  estreats  as  ac- 
customed of  peace,  and  sliall  take  the  ensuing  oath. 

Milton,  Ai'ticles  of  Peace  with  the  Irish. 

The  commissioners  were  to  amerce  severely  all  rebel- 
lious or  disobedient  jurors  and  bailiffs  of  the  king  or  lords 
of  liberties  who  should  neglect  to  attend  and  to  assist  and 
obey  them,  causing  the  estreats  of  the  amercements  to  be 
sent  into  the  exchequer. 

S.  Doweli,  Taxes  in  England,  I.  65. 
Clerk  of  the  estreats,  a  clerk  charged  with  recording 
estreats  in  the  English  Exchequer.  The  office  was  abol- 
ished by  8  and  4  Wm.  IV.,  c.  99. 
estreat  (es-tref),  v.  t.  [<  estreat,  n.]  In  Eng. 
law :  {a)  To  extract  or  copy  from  records  of  a 
court  of  law,  as  a  forfeited  recognizance,  and 
return  to  the  Court  of  Exchequer  for  prosecu- 
tion. 

If  the  condition  of  such  recognizance  be  broken,  .  .  . 
the  recognizance  becomes  forfeited  or  absolute ;  and  being 
estreated  or  extracted  (taken  out  from  the  other  records, 
and  sent  up  to  the  Exchequer),  the  party  and  his  sureties 
.  .  .  are  sued  for  the  several  sums  in  which  they  are  re- 
spectively bound.  Blackstone,  Com.,  IV.  xviiL 

(6)  To  levy  (fines)  under  an  estreat. 

The  poor  .  .  .  seem  to  have  a  title,  as  well  by  justice  as 
by  charity,  to  the  amerciaments  that  are  estreated  upon 
trespasses  against  their  lord. 

Boyle,  Against  Swearing,  p.  112. 

Estrelda  (es-trel'da),  n.  [NL.,  also  Estrilda 
(Swainson,  1827),  Astrelda,  Astrilda.]  A  genus 
of  small  eonirostral  oseine  passerine  birds, 
based  on  the  Loxia  astrilda  of  Linnaaus,  com- 
monly referred  to  a  subfamily  Spermestince,  of 
the  family  Ploeeidoe,  and  held  to  cover  a  large 
number  of  African  species. 

Estremenian  (es-tre-me'ni-an),  a.  and  n.  [< 
Sp.  Estremefio,  an  inhabitant  of  Estremadura, 
+  -ian.]  I.  a.  Belonging  or  relating  to  Estre- 
madura. 

II.  n.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  the  an- 
cient province  of  Estremadura  in  Spain. 

estrepe  (es-trep'),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  estreped, 
ppr.  estrepimg.  [<  OP.  estr&per  =  Pr.  estrepar, 
waste,  ravage,  destroy,  <  L.  extirpare,  exstir- 
pare,  root  out,  uproot :  see  extirpate.]  In  law, 
to  commit  waste  or  destruction,  to  the  dam- 
age of  another,  as -by  depriving  trees  of  their 
branches,  lands  of  their  trees,  buildings,  etc. 

estrepement  (es-trep'ment),  n.  [<  OP.  estrepe- 
ment  (ML.  estrepamentwm),  a  wasting,  waste; 
<  estreper,  waste :  see  estrepe.]  In  law,  spoil ; 
waste ;  a  stripping  of  land  by  a  tenant,  to  the 

prejudice  of  the  owner writ  of  estrepement, 

an  ancient  common-law  process  to  prevent  waste. 

estrich,  estridge  (es'trioh,  -trij),  n.  [Early 
mod.  E.  var.  forms  of  ostrich :  see  ostrich.]  If. 
An  ostrich. 

Let  them  both  rememberthat  the  esfricZ^edisgesteth  hard 
yron  to  preserve  his  health.       Lyly,  Euphues,  sig.  N  4,  b. 

All  plum'd  like  estridges  that  with  the  wind 
Bated— like  eagles  having  newly  bath'd. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  iv.  1. 
The  brains  of  peacocks  and  of  estriehes. 
Shall  be  our  food.         B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  ill.  6. 

2.  The  commercial  name  of  the  fine  down  of 
the  ostrich.  Brande,  Diet,  of  Sci.,  Lit.,  and  Art. 

E-string  (e'string), ».  In  a  stringed  instrument, 
a  string  which  is  tuned  to  give  the  note  E  when 
open;  specifically,  the  smallest  and  highest 
string  of  the  vlolm ;  the  chanterelle. 

estrof,  n.  [<  L.  oestrum,  <  Gr.  olarpoQ,  a  gadfly : 
see  ossiTMS.]  1.  An  oestrus;  a  gadfly.  Hence 
— 2.  Anyviolent  or  irresistible  impulse.  Nares. 

But  come,  with  this  free  heat, 
Or  this  same  estro,  or  enthusiasme 
|Eor  these  are  phrases  both  poetical), 
"ill  we  go  rate  the  prince. 

Marston,  The  Fawne,  ii. 

estuancef,  n.    See  cestuance. 
estuantt,  a.    [ME.  estuant,  <  L.  CBstuan(t-)s,  ppr. 
ot  cestuare,  hxam,  glow,  see  estiiate.]    Burning; 
glowing. 

Yit  leve  a  litel  hool  oute  atte  to  brethe 
Thaire  heetes  estua,nt  forto  alethe. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  202. 

estuarian  (es-tu-a'ri-an),  a.     [<  estuary  +  -an.] 

Same  as  estuarine. 
estuarine  (es'tu-a-rin),  a.   [<  estuar-y  +  -i«ei.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  estuary;  formed  in 

an  estuary. 

Beds  of  red  clay  with  marly  concretions,  which  from 
their  mineralogical  resemblance  to  the  overlying  Pampean 
formation  seemed  to  indicate  that  at  an  ancient  period 
the  Bio  Plata  had  deposited  an  estuarine  formation. 

Darwin,  Geol.  Observations,  ii.  367, 
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FoBSil  remains  of  land  animals  are,  of  course,  rarely 
found  except  iu  lacusmne  or  estuarine  deposits. 

Encye.  Brit.,  VII.  285. 

2.  Inhabiting  or  found  in  estuaries :  as,  "fluvia- 
tile  or  estuarine  Cetacea,"  Huxley,  Anat.  Vert., 
p.  342. 

estuary  (es'tu-a-ri),  n.  and  a.  [Formerly  also 
cestuary;  <  "L.'mstuarium,  a  part  of  the  sea-coast 
which  during  the  flood-tide  is  overflowed  but 
at  the  ebb-tide  is  left  covered  with  mud,  a  chan- 
nel extending  inland  from  the  sea,  an  air-hole, 
in  ML.  also  a  hot  bathing-room,  <  mstus  {cestu-), 
the  swell  of  the  sea,  the  surge,  the  tide,  also 
glowing  heat,  fire,  etc. :  see  esiwei.]  I.  ». ;  pi. 
estuaries  (-riz).  1.  An  arm  or  inlet  of  the  sea, 
particularly  one  that  is  covered  by  water  only 
at  high  tide.  [The  original  sense,  now  rare.]  — 
2.  That  part  of  the  mouth  or  lower  course  of  a 
river  flowing  into  the  sea  which  is  subject  to 
tides ;  specifically,  an  enlargement  of  a  river- 
channel  toward  its  mouth  in  which  the  move- 
ment of  the  tides  is  very  prominent.  The  prin- 
cipal estuaries,  as  thus  restricted,  are  those  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence in  North  America,  the  Plata  in  South  America,  the 
Thames  in  England,  the  Ell)e  in  Germany,  and  the  Gironde 
in  France. 

The  other  side  of  the  peninsula  is  washed  by  the  mouth 
—  here  we  must  not  say  estuary — of  a  stream  yellow  as 
Tiber.  E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  99. 

8t.  A  place  where  water  boils  up. 

Whether  it  be  observed  that  over  the  estuary  .  .  .  there 
ai-ise  anyvisible  mineral  fumes  or  smoak, .  .  .  and,  if  such 
fumes  ascend,  how  plentiful  they  are,  of  what  colour,  and 
of  what  smeU?  Boyle,  Works,  IV.  799. 

II.  a.  Belonging  to  or  formed  in  an  estuary: 
as,  estuary  strata. 

We  may  conclude  that  the  mud  of  the  Pampas  continued 
to  be  deposited  to  within  the  period  of  this  existing  estii- 
ary  shell.  Darwin,  Geol.  Observations,  ii.  317. 

estuatef,  estuationt.    See  cestuate,  <estuation. 

estuff,  re.    An  obsolete  form  of  stuff. 

estufa  (es-to'fa),  ».  [Sp. :  seesi(M)e.]  A  stove; 
an  oven ;  a  close  room  where  heat  or  a  fire  is 
steadily  maintained  for  any  purpose.  See  the 
extract,  and  stove  (in  horticulture).  F.  Park- 
man.  [Used  in  parts  of  the  United  States  ori- 
ginally settled  by  Spaniards.] 

At  different  points  about  the  premises  were  three  cir- 
cular apartments  sunk  in  the  ground,  the  walls  being  of 
masonry.  These  apartments  [in  which  a  fire  is  kept  con- 
stantly burning]  the  Pueblo  Indians  called  estufas,  or 
places  where  the  people  held  their  political  and  religious 
meetings.  '  L.  H.  MorgcCa,  Amer.  Ethnol.,  p.  157. 

esturet,  re.    See  CBSture. 

esurient  (e-su'ri-ent),  a.  and  re.  [<  L.  esurien{t-)s, 
ppr.  of  esurire,  e'ssurire,  be  hungry,  hunger,  lit. 
desire  to  eat,  desiderative  of  edere,  pp.  esus,  eat, 
=  E.  eat;  seeeai.]  I.  a.  Inclined  to  eat;  hun- 
gry.   [Rare.] 

The  severest  exaction  surely  ever  invented  upon  the 
self-denial  of  poor  human  nature  ...  is  to  expect  a  gen- 
tleman to  give  a  treat  without  partaking  of  it ;  to  sit  esu- 
rient at  his  own  table,  and  commend  the  flavour  of  his 
venison  upon  the  absurd  strength  of  his  never  touching  it 
himself.  Lamb,  Elia,  p.  427. 

Il.t  re.  One  who  is  hungry  or  greedy. 

Sure  it  is  that  he  was  a  most  dangerous  and  seditious 
person,  a  politic  pulpit  driver  of  independency,  an  insati- 
able esurient  after  riches  and  what  not,  to  raise  a  family, 
and  to  heap  up  wealth.  Wood,  Athente  Oxon. 

esurinet  (es'u-rin),  a.  and  n.  [Improp.  <  L. 
esurire,  be  hungry  (see  esurient) ;  in  the  adj.  use 
with  ref .  to  etiere,  eat.]  I.  a.  Eating;  corrod- 
ing; corrosive. 

Over-much  piercing  is  the  air  of  Hampstead,  in  which 
sort  of  air  there  is  always  something  esurine  and  acid. 

Wiseman. 

II.  n.  In  med.,  a  drug  which  stimulates  the 
appetite  or  causes  hunger. 

et,  prep.    A  dialectal  variant  of  at. 

-eti.  [MB.  -et,  <  OP.  -et,  m.,  -ete,  f.,  mod.  P. 
-et,  -ette  =  Sp.  -eto,  -eta  =  It.  -etto,  -etta,  a  dim. 
suffix ;  cf .  -ette,  and  -ot,  -otte.  'E.  -et  represents 
both  F.  -et,  m. ,  and  -ette,  f . ;  later  words  from  F. 
-ette  retain  that  ending  in  E.  Cf .  -let.  In  some 
words  -et  is  of  AS.  origin:  see  def.]  A  suffix 
of  French  or  other  Romance  origin,  properly 
diminutive  in  force,  as  in  billet^,  billet^,  bullet, 
fillet,  hatchet,  islet,  jacket,  locket,  mallet,  pallet, 
pullet,  ticket,  etc.  in  most  words  of  this  sort  the  di- 
minutive force  is  but  slightly  or  not  at  all  felt  in  English, 
and  it  is  no  longer  used  as  an  English  formative,  except 
as  in  'let.  In  summit  this  diminutive  suffix  appears  as  -it. 
In  some  words,  as  gamiet,  hornet,  perhaps  linnet,  etc.,  -et 
is  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin. 

-et^.  [See  -afei,  -ofJi.]  A  suffix  of  Latin  origin, 
another  form  of  -ate,  -ad,  as  in  baUet,  sallet,  son- 
net, etc.  Compare  the  doublets  ballad,  salad, 
sonata. 

eta  (§'-  or  a'ta),  re.  [Gr.  ^a,  orig.  the  name 
of  the  aspirate,  <  Phen.  (Heb.)  heth.    See  S."] 
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The  seventh  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  writ- 
ten H  or  r). 

etaac,  re.    Same  as  blawwbok,  1. 

etacism  (a'ta-sizm),  re.  [<  Or.  ^a  (as  pro- 
nounced a'ta)  +  -c-ism.  Cf.  iotadsm,  rhota- 
cism,  lambdacism,  etc.]  The  Erasmian  pro- 
nunciation of  ancient  Greek,  characterized  by 
giving  the  letter  tj  its  ancieijit  soucnd  of  a  in  mate 
or  ey  in  they :  opposed  to  iotadsm,  the  Eeuch- 
linian  and  modern  Greek  method,  which  gives 
to  n  and  to  some  other  vowels  and  some  diph- 
thongs the  sound  of  e  in  6e  or  i  in  macfeiree. 

etacist  (a'ta-sist),  re.  [As  etaoism  +  -is*.]  One 
who  practises  or  upholds  etacism. 

6tagdre  (a-ta-zhar'),  re.  [F.,  <  itager,  place  in 
rows  one  above  another,  <  6tage,  a  stage :  see 
stojre.]  An  ornamental  piece  of  furniture  con- 
sisting essentially  of  a  set  of  open  shelves  in- 
tended for  holding  small  ornamental  objects. 

et  al.  A  common  abbreviation  of  Latin  et  alii 
(masculine)  or  et  alice  (feminine), 'and  others': 
used  in  legal  captions :  as.  Smith,  Brown,  Jones, 
et  al. 

Etamin  (et'a-min),  re.  [Ax.  ras-el-tannin,  the 
dragon's  head.]  A  star  of  the  second  magni- 
tude above  the  head  of  the  Dragon ;  y  Draeonis. 
It  is  the  zenith-star  of  the  Greenwich  observatory,  where 
it  has  always  been  used  for  determinations  of  aberration. 

etamine  (et'a-min),  n.  [<  F.  itamine,  OF.  esta- 
miree,  bolting-cloth:  see  estamin,  tamin,  tammy, 
stamin.2  A  textile  fabric ;  a  kind  of  bunting. 
See  tamin. 

Cream-colored  etamines  with  close  canvas  ground.  .  .  . 
Then  there  are  cotton  etainines. 

Philadelphia  Times,  March  21, 1886. 

etape  (e-tap'),  re.  [F.^tape:  aee  staple."]  1.  A 
public  store-house  for  goods;  a  staple-town. 
M.  Phillips,  1706. —  2.  An  allowance  of  provi- 
sions and  forage  for  soldiers  during  the  time  of 
their  march  through  a  country  to  or  from  winter 
quarters.  Bailey, 1121. — 3.  In  Russia,  a  prison- 
like  building  with  a  stockaded  yard,  used  to 
confine  and  shelter  at  night  parties  of  exiles 
proceeding  under  guard  from  one  place  to  ano- 
ther. 

Our  convict  party  spent  Tuesday  night  in  the  first  regu- 
lar 6tape  at  Khaldeyeva.  .  .  .  Half  the  prisoners  slept  on 
the  floor  under  the  nares  [sleeping-platforms]  and  in  the 
corridors.  .  .  .  The  sleeping-platforms  and  the  walls  of 
every  Siberian  Uape  bear  countless  inscriptions,  left  there 
by  the  exiles  of  one  party  for  the  information  .  .  .  of  their 
comrades  in  the  next. 

Kenrum,  The  Century,  XXXVII.  43. 

etapiert,  re.  [F.  Stapier,  <  Stape :  see  etape.  Cf . 
stapler.}  One  who  contracts  to  furnish  troops 
with  provisions  and  forage  in  their  march 
through  a  country.    M.  Phillips,  1706. 

6tat-major (a-ta'ma-zh6r'), re.  [F.]  Milit.,ilaei 
staff  of  an  army  or  a  regiment.    See  staff. 

etc.    A  common  abbreviation  of  etcetera. 

et  cetera,  etcetera  (et-set'e-ra).  [L. :  et,  and: 
cetera,  neut.  pi.  of  ceterus',  f em.  cetera,  neut. 
ceterum,  other,  another,  rare  in  sing.,  usually 
pi.  ceteri,  ceterce,  cetera,  the  others,  the  other 
things,  the  rest,  the  remainder  (the  L.  spelling 
cetera,  etc.,  is  preferred,  but  ccetera  is  in  good 
use) ;  prob.  <  "ci-,  qui-,  pronominal  stem  in  quis, 
any  one,  etc.,  +  -terus,  oompar.  suffix,  as  in 
alter,  other.  See  alter,  other,  etc.  In  E.  also 
written  etccetera,  et  ccetera;  also  abbr.  etc.,  fc, 
formerly  &'c.,  the  character  &,  df,  being  a  liga- 
ture of  et.]  And.others;  and  so  forth;  and  so 
on :  generally  used  when  a  number  of  individ- 
uals of  a  class  have  been  specified,  to  indicate 
that  more  of  the  same  sort  might  have  been 
mentioned,  but  for  shortness  are  omitted:  as, 
stimulants  comprise  brandy,  rum,  whisky,  wine, 
beer,  etcetera.  [It  is  sometimes  used  as  an 
English  noun,  with  plural  etceteras.] 

Come  we  to  full  points  here,  and  are  etceteras  nothing? 
Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  IL  4. 

And  is  indeed  the  selfsame  case 
With  theirs  that  swore  et  cceteras. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  I.  ii.  650. 

I  have  by  me  an  elaborate  treatise  on  the  aposiopesis 
called  an  et  ccetera.  Addison,  Tatler,  No.  188. 

I  called  the  pangs  of  disappointed  love 
And  all  the  sad  etcetera  of  the  wrong. 
To  help  him  to  his  grave. 

Wordsworth,  Prelude,  vliL 

An  oath  imposed  on  the  clergy  by  the  Anglican  bishops 
In  1640,  "  binding  them  to  attempt  no  alteration  in  the 
government  of  the  Church  by  bishops,  deans,  archdeacons, 
<tc."  Hallam,  Const.  Hist.,  ix. 

etchi  (ech),  V.  [<  D.  etsen,  etoh,  =  Dan.  eetse  = 
Sw.  etsa,  <  G.  dtzen,  feed,  tsait,  corrode,  etoh,  < 
MHG.  etzen,  OHG.  ezzen,  give  to  eat,  lit.  cause 
to  eat,  cans,  of  eean  =  B.  eat :  see  eat.]  I.  trans. 
1 .  To  cut  or  bite  with  an  acid  or  mordant ;  spe- 
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oifically,  to  engrave  by  the  use  of  a  mordant: 
as,  to  etch  a  design  on  a  copperplate :  apphed 
in  the  fine  arts  either  to  a  design  or  to  the  plate 
upon  which  it  is  made.    See  etching. 

I  have  very  seldom  seen  lovelier  cuts  made  by  the  help 
of  the  best  tempered  and  best  handled  gravers  than  I 
have  seen  made  on  plates  etched,  some  by  a  JYench  and 
others  by  an  English  artificer.        Boyle,  Works,  III.  469. 

It  was  found  to  liberate  iodine  from  potassium  iodide, 
attack  mercury,  and  etch  glass. 

Jour.  Franklin  Inst.,  CXXV.  317. 

2.  To  sketch;  delineate.— To  etch  with  the  dry- 
point,  to  draw  in  free-hand  upon  bare  copperwith  asharp 
tool  ground  to  a  cutting  edge. 
if,  intrans.  To  practise  etching. 
etch^  (eot),  n.    A  contracted  form  of  eddish. 
Lay  dung  upon  the  etch,  and  sow  it  with  barley. 

Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

etchS  (ech),  v.t.  [<  ME.  echen,  var.  of  eken,  eke : 
see  eke.]   A  dialectal  or  obsolete  variant  of  eke. 

Where  the  lion's  skin  is  too  short,  we  must  etch  it  out 
with  the  fox's  case.  Cotton,  tr.  of  Montaigne,  v. 

It  is,  not  without  all  reason,  supposed  that  there  are 
many  such  empty  terms  to  be  found  in  some  learned  writ- 
ers, to  which  they  had  recourse  to  etch  out  their  systems, 
where  their  understandings  could  not  furnish  them  with 
conceptions  from  things.  Locke. 

etcher  (eoh'6r),  n.  One  who  etchies ;  one  whose 
profession  is  etching. 

etch-grain  (ech'gran),  re.  A  crop  sown  in  spring 
after  plowing  the  stubble.  [Prov.  Eng.]  See 
eddish,  2. 

etching  (ech'ing),  re.  [Verbal  n.  of  e*c7ii^  v.]  1. 
A  process  of  engraving  in  which  the  Imes  are 
produced  by  the  action  of  an  acid  or  mordant 
instead  of  by  a  burin,  a  plate  (usually  of  copper, 
but  sometimes  of  glass,  stone,  etc. ,  according  to  the  use 
to  which  it  is  to  be  put,  or  the  effect  sought  to  be  pro- 
duced) is  covered  with  a  ground  made  of  asphaltum,  wax, 
and  pitch,  which  is  evenly  blackened  with  the  smoke  of 
wax  tapers.  (See  etching-ground.)  On  this  ground  the 
design  is  drawn  with  a  steel  point  or  needle,  as  witli  a 
pencil  on  paper  (care  being  taken  not  to  cut  the  metal), 
the  point  leaving  the  metal  exposed  where  it  passes. 
The  plate  is  then  submerged  in  a  bath  of  dilute  acid, 
which  bites  in  those  parts  of  the  surface  exposed  by  the 
drawn  lines,  while  the  remainder  of  the  surface  is  pro- 
tected  from  its  action  by  the  wax  coating.  Furrows  ai-e 
thus  formed  which,  when  the  plate  has  been  cleaned  and 
charged  with  ink,  will,  if  impressed  upon  a  piece  of  moist 
paper,  print  an  impression  of  the  design.  When  blackened, 
the  plate  may  be  plunged  into  cold  water  to  give  its  sur- 
face a  polish.  For  copperplates  to  be  used  in  printing, 
the  mordant  commonly  used  is  nitric  acid,  but  in  its  place 
some  modern  etchers  employ  a  so-called  "Dutch  mor- 
dant," made  of  muriatic  acid  and  chlorate  of  potash. 
When  the  fainter  lines  of  the  design  appear  to  be  suffi- 
ciently bitten  in,  the  plate  is  taken  from  the  bath  and, 
after  being  carefully  washed  in  cold  water  these  lines  are 
stopped  out  with  a  paint-brush  charged  with  a  varnish 
made  of  asphaltum  and  turpentine,  so  that  they  will  be 
protected  from  the  acid  when  the  plate  is  replaced  in 
it.  This  process  is  repeated  from  time  to  time  until  the 
strongest  lines  in  the  design  have  been  sufficiently  bitten 
in,  after  which  the  remaining  ground  is  washed  oft  with 
spirits  of  turpentine,  and  the  plate  Is  ready  to  be  inked. 
Artists  who  etch  from  nature  while  the  plai>e  is  in  the  acid 
bath  proceed  inversely— that  is,  they  begin  by  biting  in 
the  stronger  lines,  and  end  with  the  fainter ;  but  in  either 
case,  whether  the  latter  are  stopped  out  or  last  put  in,  they 
are  subjected  to  a  smaller  degree  of  acid  action.  If  the  first 
impressions  are  imperfect,  the  plate  can  be  retouched  with 
the  diy-point,  or  rebitten  after  a  fresh  ground  has  been 
laid  on  with  a  roller.  The  tools  used  in  etching  comprise 
needles,  gravers  or  burins  of  different  shapes,  scrapers, 
burnishers,  oil-rubbers,  dabbers,  oamel's-hair  brushes,  etc. 
A  surface  of  porcelain  may  be  etched  and  bitten,  and  the 
sunken  lines  then  filled  with  a  metallic  pigment  which  on 
refli'ing  can  be  burned  into  the  ware  and  covered  with 
glaze. 

Some  plates  were  sent  abroad  about  the  year  1630,  eaten 
with  aqua  f ortis  after  Parmesano ;  and  etching  with  cor- 
rosive waters  began  by  some  to  be  attempted  with  lauda- 
ble success.  Evelyn,  Sculpture. 

2.  An  impression  taken  from  an  etched  plate. 
— 3.  A  line  etched,  or  appearing  as  if  etched. 
[Rare.] 

Never  is  my  imagination  so  busy  as  in  framing  his  re- 
sponses from  the  etchings  of  his  countenance. 

Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  vii.  32. 
CaUlgraphic  etching,  a  process  consisting  in  drawing 
with  a  pen  dipped  in  common  ink  on  a  well-cleaned  cop- 
perplate. When  the  ink  is  dry  the  plate  is  covered  wiHi 
a  thin  etching-ground,  and  afterward  smoked.  It  is  then 
left  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  a  bath  of  cold  watel, 
which  softens  the  ink,  so  that  when  on  removal  from  the 
bath  the  sm-face  is  gently  rubbed  with  a  piece  of  flannel, 
the  ink  and  the  varnish  over  it  will  come  away  together, 
leaving  the  design  cleaily  traced  in  bright  lines  on  the  cop- 
per, to  be  bitten  in  as  usual.— Et(dilng-emhroidery,  > 
kind  of  fancy-work  done  with  black  silk  and  with  water- 
color,  such  as  sepia  and  India  ink,  upon  a  light  silk 
ground,  in  imitation  of  prints  from  engravings  and  etch- 
ings. It  was  very  much  in  fashion  during  the  early  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century.— Etchlngflgure.  See;!^^*.-- 
Painter's  etching,  a  phrase  used  todesignate  an  etch- 
ing which  in  first  conception,  composition,  delineation, 
and  mechanical  execution  is  entirely  the  work  of  one  art- 
ist, as  opposed  to  an  etching  executed  after  a  design  or 
picture  by  another  artist.- Soft-gTOund  etching,  also 
called  gravure  en  manure  de  cray(m,  an  etching  executed 
by  covering  a  plate  with  a  ground  made  of  equal  parts  of 
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the  ordinary  etching-ground  and  tallow,  or,  In  summer,  ot 
tvFO  thirds  of  the  first  and  one  third  of  the  second,  melted 
together,  which,  when  cooled,  is  rolled  into  balls  wrapped 
in  silk.  After  laying  the  ground  and  smoking  it  lightly,  a 
piece  of  thin  paper  with  a  grain  is  laid  upofi  it,  on  which 
a  design  is  drawn  with  a  lead-pencil.  As  the  varnish  at- 
taches itself  to  the  paper  in  proportion  to  the  pressure  of 
the  hand,  when  the  paper  is  lifted  the  lines  traced  hy  the 
pencil  are  exposed  upon  the  plate,  and  when  bitten  in 
will  yield  a  facsimile  impression  of  the  design. 

etching-ground  (ech'ing-ground),  n.  The  var- 
nish or  coating  used  in  etching  to  protect  the 
surface  of  the  metal  plate  from  the  action  of  the 
mordant.  An  ordinary  ground  is  made  of  2  ounces  of  nat- 
ural or  Egyptian  asphaltum,  IJ  ounces  of  virgin  wax,  and 
1  ounce  of  Burgundy  pitch.  These  ingredients  are  melted 
over  a  slow  fire,  thoroughly  compounded,  and,  while  still 
pliant,  rolled  into  balls  for  use.  A  transparent  ground 
for  retouching  is  made  of  5  parts  of  white  wax,  to  which, 
when  melted,  3  parts  of  gum  mastic  in  powder  have  been 
added ;  or  of  1  ounce  of  resin  and  2  ounces  of  wax,  set  to 
simmer  over  a  fire  in  a  glazed  pipkin ;  or  of  turpentine 
varnish  with  a  small  quantity  of  oxid  of  bismuth. 

etching-needle  (eoh'ing-ne"dl),  n.  A  sharp 
instrument  of  steel  for  tracing  outlines,  etc., 
on  plates  to  be  etched.  Needles  for  use  in  etching 
proper  are  sharpened  perfectly  round  and  are  of  several 
degrees  of  fineness ;  those  used  in  etching  with  the  dry- 
point  are  sharpened  on  a  flat  hone  but  not  strapped,  so  as 
to  produce  a  cutting  angle  on  one  side  of  the  point. 

etching-point  (ech'ing-point),  n.  A  steel  or 
diamond  point  employed  in  etching;  an  etch- 
ing-needle. 

eteopolymorphism  (et"f-o-pol-i-m6r'fizm),  n. 
[<  Gr.  eredc,  true,  +  E.  polymorphism.']  True 
polymorphism.    [Rare.] 

eteostic  (et-e-os'tik),  n.  [With  last  syllable 
accom.  as  in  aorosUe,  q.  v. ;  prop.  *eteostich,  < 
Gr.  erof  (heo-),  a  year,  +  arixog,  a  Une,  a  verse.] 
A  chronogrammatical  composition;  a  phrase  or 
piece  the  numeral  letters  in  which  form  a  date ; 
a  chronogram. 

eterio,  ».    See  hetcerio. 

eterminablet  (e-t6r'mi-na-bl),  a.  [<  L.  e- 
priv.  -1-  E.  terminahle.  Cf .  intermmable^  With- 
out end;  interminable.    Skelton. 

etern,  eterne  (e-t6rn' ),  a.  and  «.  [<  ME.  eterne, 
<  OF.  eterne  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  eterno,  <  L.  cetermts, 
everlasting,  eternal,  contr.  of  *ceviterniis,  (with 
suffix  -turnus)  <  cevum,  older  cevom,  an  age,  eter- 
nity, =  Gr.  a't&i>  (*aif(iv),  an  age  (>  won,  eon): 
see  age,  ay\  eon.]  I.  a.  Eternal;  perpetual; 
everlasting.     [Obsolete  or  archaic] 

Now  be  welle  ware  that  thou  have  not  misdrawe 
Hire  tendir  gougthe  fro  God  that  is  eterne. 

Lydgate,  MS.  Soc.  Ant.,  134,  fol.  6.    (HaUiweU.) 

But  in  them  nature's  copy 's  not  eterne. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  iii.  2. 
0  thou  Eterne  by  whom  all  beings  move  ! 

W.  Brovme,  Britannia's  Pastorals,  i.  4. 

A  library  .  .  .  full  of  what  Lamlj  calls  "  Great  Nature's 
Stereotypes,"  the  eterne  copies  that  never  can  grow  stale 
or  unproductive.  J.  T.  Fields,  TJnderbrush,  p.  8. 

II.  n.  Eternity.  Chaucer.  [Obsolete  or  ar- 
chaic] 

etemt,  eternet,  «■  *•  [<  etem,  a.  Cf.  eterrdsh.] 
To  make  eternal  or  immortal. 

0  Idiot's  shame,  and  Envy  of  the  Learned  I 
0  Verse  [Psalms  of  David]  right-worthy  to  be  ay  etemed  1 
0  richest  Arras,  artificiall  wrought 
With  liueliest  Colours  of  Conceipt-fuU  Thought ! 
-  Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii..  The  Trophies. 

eternal  (f-tfer'nal),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  eternal,  eter- 
nall  (with  the  siiaple  form  eterne :  see  etern),  < 
OF.  eternel,  F.  iternel  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  eternal  = 
It.  eternale,  <  LL.  ceternaUs,  <  L.  ceternus,  ever- 
lasting, eternal:  see  etern.]  I.  a.  1.  Existing 
without  beginning  or  end  of  existence;  exist- 
ing throughout  all  time. 

To  know  whether  there  is  any  real  being  whose  dura- 
tion has  been  et&rnal.  Locke. 

2.  Having  a  beginning  but  no  end  of  existence 
or  duration;  everlasting;  endless;  imperish- 
able :  as,  eternal  fame. 

He  there  does  now  enjoy  etemall  rest. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  ix.  40. 

Thus  did  this  holy  ordinance  which  God  had  instituted 
for  the  refreshing  of  their  bodies,  the  instruction  of  their 
soules,  and  as  a  type  of  ceternal  happiness,  vanish  into  a 
smoky  superstition  amongst  them. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  123. 

3.  In  a  special  metaphysical  use,  existing  out- 
side of  all  relations  of  time ;  independent  of  aU 
time-conditions ;  not  temporal. 

For  there  were  no  days  and  nights  and  months  and  years 
before  the  heaven  v/as  created,  but  when  he  created  the 
heaven  he  created  them  also.  All  these  are  the  parts  of 
time,  and  the  past  and  future  are  created  species  of  time, 
which  we  unconsciously  but  wrongly  transfer  to  the  eter- 
nal essence ;  for  we  say  indeed  that  he  was,  he  is,  he  will 
he,  but  the  truth  is  that  "he  is"  alone  truly  expresses 
him,  and  that  "was"  and  "will  be  "  are  only  to  be  spoken 
of  generation  in  time. 

Plato,  Timseus  (trans,  by  Jowett),  §  38. 
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4.  By  hyperbole,  having  no  recognized  or  per- 
ceived end  of  existence ;  indefinite  in  duration ; 
perpetual;  ceaseless;  continued  without  inter- 
mission. 

Thenceforth  eternall  union  shall  be  made 
Betweene  the  nations  different  afore. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  iii.  49. 
The  summer  is  here  eternal,  caus'd  by  the  natm'al  and 
adventitious  lieate  of  the  eai-th,  warm'd  through  the  sub- 
terranean flres.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Feb.  7, 1646. 

The  sound  the  water  made, 
A  sweet  eternal  murmur,  still  the  same. 

Bryant,  Sella. 
Eternal  generation,  in  theol.,  the  communication  ot  the 
divine  essence  from  God  the  Father  to  God  the  Son.  The 
Catholic,  orthodox,  or  Trinitarian  doctrine  is  that  God  the 
Son,  being  truly  God  equally  with  God  the  Father,  is  ex- 
istent from  all  eternity  to  all  eternity,  and  that  accord- 
ingly God  has  always  existed  as  Father  and  as  Son,  so  that 
the  divine  act  of  generation  is  itself  eternal,  that  is,  never 
had  a  beginning  and  can  never  have  an  end.  This  doctrine 
is  opposed  to  the  Arian  teaching  that  "there  was  [a  time] 
when  he  [the  Son]  was  not,"  and  that  "before  being  begot- 
ten he  was  not. "  As  involving  paternity  and  filiation,  the 
act  by  which  the  Son  proceeds  from  the  Father  is  distinc- 
tively called  begetting  or  generation,  while  that  by  which 
the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  the  Father  (according  to 
John  XV.  26  and  the  terminology  of  the  Eastern  Church), 
or  from  the  Father  and  the  Son  (in  the  language  of  West- 
ern theology),  is  called  procession  simply,  or  distinctive- 
ly spirafioTC.  =Syn.  Eternal,  Everlasting,  Immortal,  Per- 
peluai;  interminable,  perennial,  imperishable.  Eternal 
primarily  means  without  beginning  or  end,  but  secondar- 
ily without  end ;  everlasting  properly  means  lasting  from 
the  present  to  an  endless  future.  Both  eternal  and  ever- 
lasting are  peculiarly  associated  with  the  divine  being  or 
function.  Immortal  applies  to  that  which  cannot  or  will 
not  die :  as,  "immortal  hate,"  Mlton,  P.  L.,  i.  104;  "mar- 
ried to  immortal  verse,"  Milton,  L'Allegro,  1. 137.  It  is 
sometimes  applied  to  God  (1  Tim.  i.  17).  PerpettuU  points 
to  the  future,  and  applies  especially  to  that  which  is  es- 
tablished :  as,  a  perpetual  covenant,  desolation,  feud.  It 
is  freely  applied  to  anything  that  lasts  indefinitely.  All 
the  four  words  are  often  used  by  hyperbole  for  that  which 
has  long  duration.    See  incessant. 

What  can  it  then  avail,  though  yet  we  feel 
Strength  undiminish'd,  or  eternal  being. 
To  undergo  eternal  punishment? 

Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  156. 
Those  summer  seas,  quiet  as  lakes,  and  basking  in  ever- 
lasting sunshine.  De  Quincey,  Homer,  L 
Some,  for  renown,  on  scraps  of  learning  dote. 
And  think  they  grow  immortal  as  they  quote! 

Young,  Love  of  Fame,  i.  89. 
Their  time  seems  to  have  been  consumed  in  aperpetital 
struggle  with  the  sea,  which  they  had  not  yet  learned  to 
confine  with  dykes  and  embankments. 

C.  Elton,  Origins  of  Eng.  Hist.,  p.  61. 

II.  •«.  1.  That  which  is  everlasting.    [Bare.] 
All  godlike  passion  for  eternals  quench'd.  Youn>g. 

2.  Eternity.     [Rare.] 

Since  eternal  is  at  hand. 
To  swallow  time's  ambitions, 

.  .  .  what  avail 
High  titles,  high  descent,  attainments  high. 
If  unattain'd  our  highest? 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  viii.  34. 
The  Eternal,  God. 
The  law  whereby  the  Eternal  himself  doth  work. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity. 

His  trust  was  with  fh£  Eternal  to  be  deem'd 

Equal  in  strength,  and  rather  than  be  less 

Cared  not  to  be  at  all.  Milton,  P.  L.,  li.  46. 

eternalist  (f-t6r'nal-ist),  n.  [<  eternal  +  4st.] 
One  who  holds  that  matter  or  the  world  has 
existed  from  eternity. 

I  would  ask  etemalists  what  mark  is  there  that  they 
could  expect  or  desire  of  the  novelty  of  a  world,  that  is 
not  found  in  this?  Bp.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

eternallty  (e-ter-nal'i-ti),  n.  [Early  mod.  E. 
eternalitie,  eternalitee;  =  It.  eternalitd,;  as  eter- 
nal +  -iiy.]  The  condition  or  quality  of  beiog 
eternal;  etemalness. 

The  great  goodness  of  God  .  .  .  dyd,inthefaythof  the 
sayd  Mediatour,  remytte  and  f orgeue  theim  the  eternali- 
tie of  the  payne  dew  unto  theyr  offence. 

Sir  T.  Mdre,  W^orks,  p.  1292. 
For  thus  he  speaketh  unto  Moses,  I  am  that  I  am ;  signi- 
fying an  eternalitee,  and  a  nature  that  cannot  chaunge. 
J.  Udall,  On  John  ix. 

eternalize  (e-t6r'nal-iz),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp. 
eternalized,  ppr.  etefnaUzing.  [<  eternal  +  -ize.] 
To  make  eternal;  give  endless  existence  to; 
eternize.     [Rare.] 

We  do  not  eternalize  memory  by  making  it  inherent  in 
them  [atoms].  G.  S.  Ball,  German  Culture,  p.  96. 

eternally  (e-tSr'nal-i),  adv.  1.  Without  begin- 
ning or  enii  of  duration,  or  without  end  only; 
with  reference  to  or  throughout  eternity. 

That  which  is  morally  good  .  .  .  must  be  also  eternally 

and  unchangeably  so.  South,  Sermon. 

Both  body  and  soul  live  eternally  in  unspeakable  bliss. 

Sharp,  Works,  I.  xii. 

2.  Perpetually;  incessantly;  at  all  times. 
Where  western  galea  eternally  reside. 

Addison,  Letter  from  Italy,  1.  65. 

Eternally  in  pursuit  of  happiness,  which  keeps  eternally 

before  us.  Jefferson,  Correspondence,  II.  96. 


eternness 

The  sea 
Sighed  further  oft  eternally, 
As  human  soiTow  sighs  in  sleep. 

D.  G.  Rossetti,  Ave. 

eternalness  (e-t6r'nal-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  eternal. 

eterne.    See  etern. 

eternifyt  (e-t6r'ni-fi),  v.  t.  [<  L.  aitemus,  eter- 
nal, -I-  -ficare,  make :  see  -fy.]  To  make  eter- 
nal or  everlasting;  eternize. 

True  Fame,  the  trumpeter  of  heau'n,  that  doth  desire  in- 

«flame 
To  glorious  deeds,  and  by  her  power  eternifies  the  name. 
Mil-,  for  Mags. ,  p.  659. 
This  said,  her  winged  shoes  to  her  feet  she  tied. 
Formed  all  of  gold,  and  all  eternified.  Chapman. 

eternisation,  eternise.  See  etemization,  eter- 
nize. 

eternisht  (f-tfer'nish),  v.  t.  l<  etern  +  -ish'^.]  To 
make  eternal  or  immortal. 

If  this  order  had  not  bene  in  our  predecessors,  .  .  .  they 
had  neuer  bene  eternished  for  wise  men. 

Lyly,  Euphues,  Anat.  of  Wit,  p.  126. 

eternity  (e-tSr'ni-ti),  n. ;  pi.  eternities  (-tiz).  [< 
ME.  eternite,  eternytee,  <  OP.  eternite,  F.  eter- 
nity =  Pr.  eternitat  =  Sp.  eternidad  =  Pg.  eter- 
nidade  =  It.  eternitd,  <  L.  ceternita(t-)s,  eternity, 
<.  ceternus,  etevnaX:  see  etern.]  1.  The  condition 
or  quality  of  being  eternal,  (a)  infinite  duration 
or  continuance,  or  existence  without  beginning  or  end. 

Democritus  .  .  .  expressly  asserts  the  .eternity  of  mat- 
ter, but  denies  the  et&mity  of  the  world. 

Bacon,  Physical  Fables,  i.,  Expl. 

By  being  able  to  repeat  the  idea  of  any  length  of  dura- 
tion we  have  in  our  minds,  with  all  the  endless  addition 
of  number,  we  come  by  the  idea  of  eternity. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  II.  xvii.  5. 
(6)  The  state  of  things  in  which  the  flow  of  time  has  ceased. 

There  time,  like  fire,  having  destrxiyed  whatever  it  could 
prey  on,  shall,  at  last,  die  itself,  and  shall  go  out  into  eter- 
nity. Boyle,  Seraphic  Love, 
(c)  Existence  outside  of  the  relations  of  time. 

Some  years  ago  I  ventured  to  make  an  apology  for  the 
popular  conception  of  eternity,  as  being  endless  time,  in 
opposition  to  the  ordinary  metai)hysical  doctrine  that  eter- 
nity is  timelessness.  Bibliotheea  Sacra,  XLIII.  601. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  existence  preced- 
ing Uf  e,  or  subsequent  to  death. 

Sho  myght  be  assumpt,  I  pray  thyn  excellence, 
Vnto  thi  troone,  and  so  to  be  commende. 
In  bodye  and  saule  euer  withoutyn  ende 
With  the  to  reyne  in  thyne  etemyte. 

York  Plays,  p.  615. 
At  death  we  enter  on  eternity.  Durigkt. 

The  narrow  isthmus  'twixt  two  boundless  seas. 
The  past,  the  future,  two  eternities  / 

Moore,  Veiled  Prophet. 

3.  Indefinite  duration  of  time  or  vast  extent  of 
space;  anything  that  seems  endless;  endless 
roimd:  as,  an  eternity  of  suspense;  the  great 
desert  with  its  eternity  of  sand. 

Thus  maketh  thai  of  thaire  fertilitee 
In  helping  nature  a  feire  eternytee. 

Palladius,  Hnsbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  121. 
Call  this  etei-nity  which  is  to-day. 
Nor  dream  that  this  our  love  can  pass  away. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  238. 

Small  matters  acting  constantly  in  the  eternities,  or  in 

the  vast  tracts  of  space  and  periods  of  time,  produce  great 

effects.  The  Century,  Feb.,  1884. 

eternization  (e-t6r-ni-za'shon),  n.  [<  eternize 
+  -ation.]  Ttie  act  of  eternizing;  the  act  of 
rendering  immortal  orenduringlyfamous.  Also 
spelled  eternisation.  Imp.  Diet. 
eternize  (e-t6r'niz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  eter- 
nized, ppr.'  eternizing.  [<  OF.  eterniser,  F.  4ter- 
niser  (=  Sp.  Pg.  eternizar),  <  eterne,  L.  wternus, 
eternal:  see  etern  and  4ze.]  1.  To  make  eter- 
nal, everlasting,  or  endless. 

Where  is  the  fame 
Which  the  vainglorious  mighty  of  the  earth 
Seek  to  eternize?  '  Shelley,  Queen  Mab,  iiL 

2.  To  prolong  the  existence  or  duration  of  in- 
definitely; perpetuate. 

With  two  fair  gifts 
Created  him  endow'd ;  with  happiness. 
And  immortality ;  that  fondly  lost. 
This  other  served  but  to  eternize  woe. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  xi.  60. 

3.  To  make  forever  famous ;  immortalize:  as, 
to  eternize  the  exploits  of  heroes. 

Julius  Csesar  was  noe  less  diligent  to  eternize  his  name 
be  the  pen  then  be  the  suord. 

A.  Hume,  Orthographic  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  Ded.,  p.  2. 

The  Queen  Philippa  .  .  .  added  one  thing  more  to  the 

eternising  of  her  husband's  and  son's  famous  and  renowned 

valours.        Eng.  Stratagem  (Arber's  Eng.  Gamer,  I.  608). 

My  verse  your  vertues  rare  shall  eternize. 

Spenser,  Sonnets,  Ixxv. 
Also  spelled  eternise. 
eternnesst  (f-tfem'nes),  n.    [Early  mod.  E.  eter- 
nesse;  <  etern  +  -ness.]    The  quality  of  being 
eternal.    Nares. 


etenmess 

Corruption  and  etemesse  at  one  time, 
And  in  cue  BUbject,  let  togetlier,  loosae? 

Chapman,  Byron's  Tragedy. 

etesian  (e-te'zian),  a.  [=  P.  M4siens,  pi.,  =  Sp. 
Pg.  It.  eiesio  (It.  more  oommon  etesie,  pi.),  <  L. 
etesius,  <  Gr.  h^atog,  lasting  a  year,  recurring 
yearly,  annual,  <  erof,  a  year,  orig.  Firoe  =  L. 
vetus,  old :  see  veteran.']  Eecuiring  eveiy  year ; 
occurring  at  statedtimes  o£  the  year;  periodical. 
The  term  was  especially  applied  by  Greelt  and  Roman 
writers  to  tlie  winds  wliich  blow  from  the  nortli  during 
the  summer  months,  with  great  regularity  and  accom- 
panied by  a  clear  sky,  over  tlie  MediteiTanean,  especially 
in  its  eastern  portion.  The  etesian  wind  is  the  trade-wind 
abnormally  prolonged  toward  the  north  by  the  peculiar 
climatic  influences  of  the  Sahara. 

And  he  who  rules  the  raging  wind, 
To  thee,  0  sacred  ship,  be  kind; 
And  gentle  breezes  fill  thy  sails. 
Supplying  soft  Etesian  gales. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Horace's  Odes,  i.  3. 

6tSt6  (F.  pron.  a-ta-ta'),  a-  [F.,  <  ^-  priv.  +  tSte, 
head:  see  Ute.]  In  her.,  headless:  applied  to 
a  beast  or  bird  used  as  a  bearing.  Such  a  bearing 
is  usually  represented  with  the  neck  erased,  as  if  the  head 
had  been  torn  off  violently. 

eth.  (eth  or  e*H),  n.  [<  e,  the  usual  assistant 
vowel  in  letter-names,  as  in  es,  em,  etc.,  +  tli, 
representing  AS.  d:  see  ffi.]  A  name  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  character  <t  or  s,  used  to  distiu- 
guish  it  from  the  other  character  for  th,  namely 
p,  called  thorn.    See  thorn  and  th. 

-ety.  [See  -tfti.]  A  sufiix  now  merged  in  -th^, 
of  which  it  is  one  of  the  forms.     See  -tftl. 

-etll^.  [See  -<ft2.]  The  form  of  -th,  the  ordi- 
nal suffix,  after  a  vowel,  as  in  twentieth,  thirti- 
eth, etc.    See  -th^. 

-eths.  [MB.  -eth,  <  AS.  -eth,  -ath,  etc.  See  -th^ 
and  -es*,  -«3.]  Xhe  older  form  of  the  suffix  of 
the  third  person  singular  present  indicative  of 
verbs,  as  in  singeth,  hopeth,  etc.  See  -th^  and 
-es3,  -s3. 

ethal  (e'thal),  n.  [<  eth{er)  +  al{cohol).']  Ce- 
tyl  alcohol  (CieHssOH),  a  substance  separated 
from  spermaceti  by  Chevreul,  and  named  by 
him.  It  is  a  solid,  fusible  at  nearly  the  same  point  as 
spermaceti,  and  on  cooling  crystallizes  In  plates.  It  is  sus- 
ceptible of  union  with  various  bases,  with  which  it  forms 
salts  or  soaps. 

ethaldehyde  (e-thal'de-hid),  n.  [<  eth{er)  + 
aldehyde!]  An  oxidation  product  of  alcohol 
(CH3CHO),  It  is  a  mobile  inflammable  liquid  having 
a  pungent  odor,  used  in  the  arts  as  a  solvent  and  reducing 
agent.    Also  called  acetic  aldehyde  or  aceioMehyde. 

ethet,  a.  and  adv.      See  eath. 

etheU  (eth'el),  n.  [AS.  ethel,  inheritance,  prop- 
erty, home:  see  allodium,  udal.]  In  Anglo- 
Saxon  times,  the  domain  or  allotment  of  an  in- 
dividual. 

Whatever  land  a  man  could  call  his  own,  whether  it 
was  the  house  and  enclosure  of  the  free  Townsman  or  the 
domain  of  the  king  or  great  man,  was  his  ethel  or  alod. 

K.  E.  Digby,  Hist.  Law  of  Real  Prop.,  p.  11. 

The  land  held  in  full  ownership  might  be  either  an 
ethel,  an  inherited  or  otherwise  acquired  portion  of  ori- 
ginal allotment,  or  an  estate  created  by  legal  process  out 
of  the  public  land.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  §  36. 

ethel^t  (eth'el),  a.    See  atheP. 

etheling,  ».    See  atheling. 

ethene  (e'then),  n.  [<  eth(er)  +  -ene."]  Same  as 
ethylene. 

Etheostoma  (e-the-os'to-mS),  n.  [NL.  (Eafi- 
nesque,  1819),  provided  by  the  orig.  namerwith 
a  def.  ('having  different  mouths')  which  shows 
that  he  was  attempting  to  form  * Heterosto'm.a 
(Gr.  erepog,  other,  different),  but  accepted  by 
zoBlogists  in  the  orig.  form  and  provided  with 
another  etymology,  namely,  irreg.  <  Gr.  rfiElv, 
sift,  strain,  +  ard/za,  mouth.]  A  genus  of  small 
American  fresh-water  fishes,  typical  of  a  sub- 
family Etheostominm  and  family  Etheostomidce. 
They  are  known  as  darters.    See  darter. 

Etheostomatinae  (e-the-os''''to-ma-ti'ne),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Etheostoma{t-)  -I-  -ince.']  Same  as  Eme- 
ostomince. 

etheostomatine  (e"the-o-st6'ma-tin),  a.  and  n. 
I.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  characters  of 
the  Etheostomince. 

II.  n.  A  fish  of  the  subfamily  Etheosto-mattnce 
or  Etheostomince. 

etheostome  (e'the-o-stom),  n.  A  percoid  fish 
of  the  subfamily  isiheostomince. 

etheostomid  (e-the-os'to-mid),  /t.  One  of  the 
Etlieostomida. 

Etheostomidae(e''the-o-st6'mi-de), n.pl.   [NL., 

<  Etheostoma  +  -idee.]  The  darters  as  a  fam- 
ily of  percoid  fishes. 

EtueostominSB  (e-thf-os-to-mi'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

<  Etheostoma  +  -ince.]  'the  darters  as  a  sub- 
family of  Percida.  They  have  6  branchiostegal  rays, 
obsolete  ps'eudobranchise,  and  generally  an  unarmed  pre- 
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operculum.    There  are  about  70  species.    Also  Etheosto- 
matinee.    See  cut  under  darter. 
etheostomoid  (e-thf-os'to-moid),  a.  and  n.    I, 
a.  Pertaining  to  or  liaving  the  characters  of  the 
EtheostomoidcB  or  Etheostomidce. 

II.  n.  A  fish  of  the  family  Efheostommdce  or 
Etheostomidce.    L.  Agassie. 
Etheostomoidae  (e-thf-os-to-moi'de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.]    Same  as  Etheostomidce  or  Etheostomince. 
X.  Agassis. 

ether'i  (e'ther),  n.  [Also  mther;  =  F.  ither  = 
Pr.  ether  =  Sp.  eter  =  Pg.  ether  =  It.  etere  =  D. 
ether  =  G.  ather  =  Dan.  mther  =  Sw.  eter,  <  L. 
mther,  <  Gr.  aWfjp,  the  upper,  purer  air  (opposed 
to  afip,  the  lower  air),  hence  heaven,  the  abode 
of  the 'gods;  also  the  blue  sky  (of.  aWpa,  alBpri, 
the  clear  sky,  fair  weather),  <  aWuv,  kindle, 
burn,  glow:  see  estive^  estival."]  1.  The  upper 
air ;  the  blue  heavens.  It  was  supposed  by  Aris- 
totle to  extend  from  the  fixed  stars  down  to 
the  moon. 

There  fields  of  light  and  liquid  ether  flow, 
Purg'd  from  the  pond'rous  dregs  of  earth  below. 

Dryden. 
It  lies  in  Heaven,  across  the  flood 
Of  ether.  D.  G.  Rossetti,  Blessed  Damozel. 

2.  In  astron.  and  physics,  a  hypothetical  me- 
dium of  extreme  tenuity  and  elasticity  supposed 
to  be  diffused  throughout  all  space  (as  well  as 
among  the  molecules  of  which  solid  bodies  are 
composed),  and  to  be  the  medium  of  the  trans- 
mission of  light  and  heat.    See  the  extract. 

The  phenomena  of  Light  are  best  explained  as  those  of 
undulations ;  but  undulations,  even  in  the  most  extensive 
use  of  the  term,  as  signifying  any  periodic  motion  or  condi- 
tion whose  periodicity  obeys  the  laws  of  wave  motion,  must 
be  propagated  througli  some  medium.  Heat,  while  passing 
through  space,  presents  exactly  the  same  undulatory  char- 
acter, and  requires  a  medium  for  its  propagation.  Elec- 
trical attraction  and  repulsion  are  explained  in  far  the 
most  satisfactory  way  by  considering  them  as  due  to  lo- 
cal stresses  in  such  a  medium.  Current  electricity  seems 
due  to  a  throb  or  series  of  throbs  in  such  a  medium,  when 
released  from  stress.  Magnetic  phenomena  seem  due  to 
local  whirlpools,  set  up  in  such  a  medium.  .  .  .  We  are 
led  to  infer,  therefore,  that  there  is  such  a  medium,  which 
we  call  the  Luminiferous  Ether,  or  simply  the  Ether;  that 
it  can  convey  energy ;  that  it  can  present  it  at  any  instant, 
partly  in  the  form  of  kinetic,  partly  in  that  of  potential 
energy ;  that  it  is  therefore  capable  of  displacement  and 
of  tension  ;  and  that  it  must  have  rigidity  and  elasticity. 
Calculation  leads  us  to  infer  that  its  density  is  (Clerk  Max- 
well) TBiromnnreSSSooimraTOira  that  of  water,  or  equal  to 
that  of  our  atmosphere  at  a  height  of  about  210  miles,  a 
density  vastly  greater  than  that  of  the  same  atmosphere  in 
the  interstellar  spaces,  and  that  its  rigidity  is  about 
jmrn^iTtTjuc  that  of  steel ;  hence,  that  it  is  easily  displace- 
able  by  a  moving  mass,  that  it  is  not  discontinuous  or  gran- 
ular, and  hence  that  as  a  whole  it  may  be  compared  to 
an  impalpable  and  all  pervading  jelly  through  which 
Light  and  Heat  waves  are  constantly  throbbing,  which  is 
constantly  being  set  in  local  strains  and  released  from 
them,  and  being  whirled  in  local  vortices,  thus  producing 
the  various  phenomena  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  and 
through  which  the  particles  of  ordinary  matter  move 
freely,  encountering  but  little  retardation,  if  any,  for  its 
elasticity,  as  it  closes  up  behind  each  moving  particle,  is 
approximately  perfect. 

A.  Daniell,  Prin.  of  Physics,  p.  208. 

3.  In  chem.:  (a)  One  of  a  class  of  organic  bodies 
divided  into  two  groups:  (1)  Simple  ethers,  con- 
sisting of  two  basic  hydrocarbon  radicals  united 
by  oxygen,  and  corresponding  in  constitution 
to  the  metallic  oxids,  as  CH3OCHS,  methyl  ether, 
or  methyl  oxid,  analogous  to  AgOAg,  silver  oxid. 
(2)  Compound  ethers,  consisting  of  one  or  more 
basic  or  alcohol  radicals  and  one  or  more  acid 
hydrocarbon  radicals  united  by  oxygen,  and  cor- 
responding to  salts  of  the  metals,  as  CH3COO 
C2H5,  ethyl  acetate,  or  acetic  ether,  correspond- 
ing to  CHoCOONa,  sodium  acetate.  Also  called 
esters,  (b)  Specifically,  ethyl  oxid  or  ethyl  ether 
(C2H5)20,  also  called,  but  improperly,  sulphuric 
ether,  laeeause  prepared  from  a  mixture  of  sul- 
phuric acid  and  alcohol.  Ether  is  a  light,  mobile, 
colorless  liquid  having  a  characteristic  refreshing  odor 
and  burning  taste.  It  is  highly  volatile  and  inflammable. 
It  is  chiefly  used  as  an  anesthetic  agent,  by  inhalation. 
The  ordinary  ether  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia 
consists  of  74  per  cent.,  and  the  stronger  (ether  fortior)  of 
94  per  cent.,  of  ethyl  oxid.— Acetic  ethers.  See  acetic. 
—Benzoic,  butyric,  chloric,  formic,  etc.,  ether.  See 
the  adjectives. — Ether-engine.  See  engine. — Gelati- 
nized ether, 'in  med.,  ether  shaken  with  white  of  eggs 
until  it  forms  an  opaline  jelly.  U.  S.  Dispensatory. — 
Hydrochloric  ether.  Same  as  chloric  ether  (which  see, 
under  cA(oric).— Methy lie  ether,  (CH3)20,  methyl  oxid, 
a  colorless  agreeable-smelling  gas. 

etlier^t,  a.,  pron.,  and  oonj.  An  obsolete  form 
of  either. 

ether^,  n.  and  v.    A  dialectal  variant  of  edder'^-. 

ether*,  n.    A  dialectal  form  of  adderK 

ethereal  (f-the're-al),  a.  [Prop.,  as  formerly, 
etherial,  formerly  also  cetliereal;  <  L.  cetherius, 
<  Gr.  a'Stpiog,  high  in  air,  heavenly,  ethereal,  < 
alBiip  (aldep-),  ether:  see  ether^."]  1.  Formed  of 
or  containing  or  filled  with  ether  (sense  1); 
hence,  relating  or  belonging  to  the  heavens 


etherification 

or  heaven;  heavenly;  celestial;  spiritual:  as, 
ethereal  space ;  ethereal  regions. 

Nor  would  I,  as  thou  dost  ambitiously  aspire 
To  thrust  thy  forked  top  into  th'  etherial  Are. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  vli. 
Oo,  heavenly  guest,  ethereal  messenger. 
Sent  from  whose  Sovian  Goodness  I  adore ! 

Milton,  P.  L.,  vlii.  646. 
Those  (Sthereal  fires  shall  then  be  scattered  and  dis- 
persed throughout  the  Universe,  so  that  the  Earth  and  all 
the  works  that  are  therein  shall  be  turned  into  one  funer- 
al Pile.  Stillingfleet,  Sermons,  I.  xi. 

2.  Figuratively,  having  the  characteristics  of 
ether  or  air;  light,  intangible,  etc. 

A  lady  .  .  .  with  ...  an  ethereal  lightness  that  made 
you  look  at  her  beautifully  slippered  feet,  to  see  whether 
she  trod  on  the  dust  or  floated  in  the  air. 

Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables,  iii. 

3.  Existing  in  the  air;  resembling  air;  looking 
blue  like  the  sky;  agrial :  as,  "  ethereal  moun- 
tains," Thomson. — 4.  In  physics,  of,  pertain- 
ing to,  or  having  the  constitution  of  ether 
(sense  2). 

It  has  been  supposed  for  a  long  time  that  light  consists 
of  waves  transmitted  through  an  extremely  thin  ethereal 
jelly  that  pervades  all  space. 

W.  K.  Clifford,  Lectules,  L  85. 

5.  In  chem.,  of  or  pertaining  to  an  ether  or  to 

ether:  as,"  ethereal  liquids,"  Gregory Ethereal 

extract,  an. extract  made  by  means  of  a  menstruum  con- 
taining ether.— Ethereal  medium,  the  ether.— Ethe- 
real oil.  (a)  The  oleum  setherium  of  the- pharmacopoeia, 
a  volatile  liquid  consisting  of  equal  volumes  of  heavy 
oil  of  wine  and  of  stronger  ether.  Also  called  lieavy  oil  of 
wine.  (6)  Same  as  volatile  oil  (which  see,  under  volatil^. 
=  Syn.  1.  Airy,  aerial,  empyreal. 

etherealisation,  etherealise.    See  < 


etherealism  (e-the'rf-al-izm),  n.  [<  ethereal  + 
-ism.]  The  state  or  character  of  being  ethe- 
real ;  ethereality.    Eclectic  Bev. 

ethereality  (f-the-re-ari-ti),  n.  [<  ethereal  + 
■dty.]  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  ethe- 
real; incorporeity ;  spirituality. 

The  ghost,  originally  conceived  as  quite  substantial, 
fades  into  ethereality.    H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  §  115. 

In  the  Tonga  islands,  the  future  life  was  a  privilege 
of  caste ;  for  while  the  chiefs  and  higher  orders  were  to 
pass  in  divine  ethereality  to  the  happy  land  of  Bolotu,  the 
lower  ranks  were  believed  to  be  endowed  only  with  souls 
that  died  with  their  bodies. 

E.  B.  Tylor,  Prim.  Culture,  IL  19. 

etherealization  (e-the'''re-al-i-za'shon),  n.  [< 
etherealise  -I-  -ation.l  The  act  or  the  result  of 
etherealizing,  or  making  ethereal  or  spiritual. 
Also  spelled  etherealisation. 

He  [Aristotle]  conceives  the  moral  element  as  .  .  .  ethe- 
realization, spiritualization  of  the  physical,  rather  than 
as  something  purely  intellectual.  </.  H.  StirlMg. 

ethereallze  (e4he're-al-iz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
etherealized,  ppr.  etherealizing.  [<  ethereal  + 
-ize.]  To  make  ethereal;  purify  and  refine; 
spiritualize.    Also  spelled  etherealise. 

Etherealized,  moreover,  by  spiritual  communications 
with  the  better  world.         Hawthorne,  Scarlet  Letter,  xi. 

ethereally  (f-the'rf-al-i),  adv.  In  an  ethereal 
manner ;  as  or  with  reference  to  ether. 

Something  [light]  intermediate  between  Spirit  and  Mat- 
ter etheHally  bridging  the  measureless  chasm. 

G.  D.  Boardman,  Creative  Week,  p.  74. 

etherealness  (e-the're-al-nes),  n.  [<  ethereal 
-i- -ness.]  Thequahty  of  being  ethereal.  Bai- 
ley, 1727. 

ethereous  (e-the're-us),  a.  [Prop,  etherious  (= 
Sp.  et^reo  =  Pg.  eihereo  =  It.  etereo),  <  L.  atlie- 
rius  (not  *CBthereusy,<  Gr.  aWepiog,  of  ether,  ethe- 
real: see  ethereal.]  Formedof  ether;  heavenly; 
ethereal. 

This  ethereous  mould  whereon  we  stand. 
This  continent  of  spacious  heaven,  adorn'd 
With  plant,  fruit,  flower  ambrosial,  gems,  and  gold. 
Milton,  P.  L.,  vi.  473. 
Etheria,  n.    See  JStheria. 
etheric  (e-ther'ik),  a.    [=  F.  Mh4rique;  as  ether 
+  -ic]     1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  ether. 

The  "  etheric  force  "  of  Mr.  T.  A.  Edison  was  primarily 
a  question  of  physics,  but  for  its  investigation  needed  and 
obtained  the  cooperation  of  physiologists. 

Pop  Sci.  Mo.,  Xin.  331. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  the 
chemical  substance  known  as  ether:  as,  eth&fie 
oils. 

etherical  (f-ther'i-kal),  a.  [<  etheric  +  -al.] 
Same  as  etheric. 

Etheridse,  n.  pi.    See  Mtheriidw. 

etherification  (e'-'thfer-i-fi-ka'shgn),  n.  [(.etherir 
fy  (see  -fy)  +  -ation.]  The  formation  of  the 
chemical  substance  ether. 

Several  attempts  were  made  to  prepare  this  compound 
[ethylio  dinitroethylate]  by  the  usual  methods  of  etherifi- 
cation, but  with  only  partial  success. 

E.  Frankland,  Exper.  in  Chemistry,  p.  224. 


etheriform 

etheriform  (e'th6r-i-f 6nn),  a.  [<  L.  cether,  ether, 
+ forma,  form.  ]  Havitig  the  character  of  ether. 
The  author  helieves  that  the  original  etheriform  mass  of 
our  solar  system  condensed  to  cosmical  clouds ;  the  solid 
particles  aggregated  forming  large  rotating  bodies  like 
the  earth,  which  continue  to  enlarge  by  the  addition  of 
cosmical  material  from  without.  Science,  V.  432. 

etherify  (e'thfer-i-fi),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  etheri- 
fied,  ppr.  etherifying.  [<  L.  cether,  ether,  + 
-ficare,  <  facere,  make :  see  -/^.]  To  convert 
into  the  chemical  substance  ether. 

Various  salts  are  .  .  .  capable  of  ctheiifyiTig  alcohol,  if 
heated  strongly  with  it  under  pressure. 

W.  A.  MUler,  Elem.  of  Chem.,  §  1U2. 
etherin(e'th6r-in),m.  [<e*feeri  +  -i»i2.]  Inc/sem., 
a  polymeric  form  of  ethylene  which  separates 
in  transparent,  tasteless  crystals  from  heavy  oil 
of  wine.    Also  called  concrete  oil  of  wine. 
ethering  (e'th6r-ing),  n.  and  a.  [<  ether''^  +  ■dng.'] 
I.  n.  A  flexible  rod  used  in  making  hedges. 
II,  a.  Made  of  flexible  rods. 
When  you  intend  to  stock  a  pool  with  Carp  or  Tench, 
make  a  close  ethering  hedge  across  the  head  of  the  pool, 
about  a  yard  distance  of  the  dam,  and  about  three  feet 
above  the  water,  which  is  the  best  refuge  for  them  I  know 
of,  and  the  only  method  to  preserve  pool-flsh. 

Quoted  in  Walton's  Complete  Angler,  p.  200,  note. 

etherisation,  etherise,  etc.  See  etherization,  etc. 

etherism  (e'th6r-izm),  n.  [<  ether'^  +  -ism.]  In 
med.,  the  aggregate  of  the  phenomena  i)rodueed 
by  administering  ether  as  an  anestnetic. 

etherization  (e"th6r-i-za'shon),  n.  [<  etherize 
+  -ation.'i  1.  The  act  of  administering  ether 
as  an  anesthetic—  2.  The  state  of  the  system 
when  under  the  anesthetic  influence  of  ether. 
—  3.  In  chem.,  the  process  of  producing  ether; 
etheriflcation. 
Also  spelled  etherisation. 

etherize  (e'thto-iz),i;.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  etherized, 
ppr.  etherizing.  [=  P.  6thiriser  =  It.  eteriz- 
zare;  a,sether^+  4ze.']  1.  To  convert  into  the 
chemical  substance  ether. —  2.  To  subject  to 
the  influence  of  ether:  as,  to  etherize  a  patient. 
And  gradually  the  mind  was  etherized  to  a  like  dreamy 
placidity,  till  fact  and  fancy,  the  substance  and  the  image, 
floating  on  the  current  of  reverie,  became  but  as  the  up- 
per and  under  halves  of  one  unreal  reality. 

Lowell,  Fireside  Travels,  p.  189. 

Also  spelled  etherise. 

etherizer  (e'th6r-i-z6r),  n.  An  apparatus  for 
administering  ether.    Also  spelled  etheriser. 

etherol  (e'th6r-ol),  n.  [<  ether'-  +  -ol.'\  In  chem., 
a  pale-yellow  oily  liquid,  having  an  aromatic 
odor,  obtained  from  heavy  oil  of  wine. 

ethic  (eth'ik),  a.  and  n.  [I.  a.  =  'F.i 
Sp.  etico  =  Pg.  ethico  =  It.  etico,  <  LL, 
moral,  ethic,  <  G-r.  rfiiKd^,  of  or  for  morals,  moral, 
expressing  character,  <  fi6oQ,  character,  moral 
nature:  see  ethos.  II.  n.  ME.  ethiqm,  <  OF. 
etiiique,  F.  ithigue  =  Sp.  etiea  =  Pg.  ethica  =  It. 
etioa,  <  LL.  ethica,  fem.  sing.,  also  neut.pl.,  < 
Gr.  rfiuc^,  fem.  sing,  also  rfiim,  neut.  pi.  of  ijdiKdg, 
ethic:  seel.]    I,  a.  Same  as  ethical. 

A  minority  of  minds  of  high  calibre  and  culture,  lovers 
of  freedom,  moreover,  who,  though  its  objective  hull  be 
riddled  by  logic,  still  find  the  ethic  life  of  their  religion 
unimpaired.  Tyndall. 

II,  n.  Same  as  ethics. 

The  maxims  of  ethic  are  hypothetical  maxims. 

W.  K.  Clifford. 

[Rare  in  both  uses.] 
ethical  (eth'i-kal),  a.     [<  ethic  +  -oZ.]    Relat- 
ing to  morals  or  the  principles  of  morality ; 
pertaining  to  right  and  wrong  in  the  abstract 
or  in  conduct ;  pertaining  or-relating  to  ethics. 

He  [Pope]  is  the  great  poet  of  reason,  the  flrstot  ethical 
authors  in  verse.  T.  Warton,  Essay  on  Pope. 

In  the  absence  of  a  social  environment  ethical  feelings 
have  no  existence.  Mi-nd,  X.  7. 

Ethical  dative,  the  dative  of  a  first  or  second  personal 
pronoun,  implying  a  degree  of  interest  in  the  person  speak- 
ing or  tlie  person  addressed,  used  colloquially  to  give  a 
lively  or  familiar  tone  to  the  sentence  :  thus,  ri  croi  (ia9^: 
miiai,  what  shall  I  learn /or  you  I  quid  mihi  Celsus  agit, 
how  is  my  Celsus  1 

It  [sack]  ascends  me  into  the  brain ;  dries  me  there  all 
the  foolish,  dull,  and  crudy  vapours  which  environ  it;  .  .  . 
then  the  vital  commoners  and  inland  petty  spirits  muster 
me  all  to  their  captain,  the  heart.  Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  iv.  3. 
Ethical  truth,  the  agreement  of  what  is  said  with  what 
is  really  believed ;  veracity :  opposed  to  lying. 
ethically  (eth'i-kal-i),  adv.  According  to  the 
dootrines  of  morality. 

Ihe  law-giver  has  the  same  need  to  be  ethically  in- 
structed as  the  individual  man. 

Gladstone,  Church  and  State,  ii.  §  68. 
The  principle  of  non-resistance  is  not  ethically  true,  but 
only  that  of  non-aggression. 

H.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  300. 

ethicist  (eth'i-sist),  n.    [<  ethic  +  4sf]    A 
writer  on  ethics:  one  versed  in  ethical  science. 
Imp.  Diet. 
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etUdze  (eth'i-Biz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  ethidzed, 
ppr.  ethieizing.  [<  ethic  +  4ze.'i  To  render 
ethical;  assign  ethical  attributes  to. 

It .  .  .  [the  English  school]  by  naturalizing  ethics  re- 
verses the  Idealizing  process  which  rather  ethicizes  na- 
ture. 

J.  Martineau,  Types  of  Ethical  Theory,  quoted  in  Science, 

[VI.  136. 

ethicoreligious  (eth^i-ko-re-lifus),  a.  Touch- 
ing both  ethics  or  morality  and  religion. 

In  its  interpretation  of  Christianity,  theosophy  does  not 
limit  itself  to  its  practical  cthico-religious  import  for  man, 
but  seeks  to  apprehend  its  cosmical  meaning,  its  signifi- 
cance for  the  universe. 

Brit.  Quarterly  Sev.,  LXXXIII.  241. 

ethics  (eth'iks),  n.  [PI.  of  ethic  (see  4es),  after 
Gr.  TO.  rfiiKa,  neut.  pi., )}  r/Bm^,  fem.  sing.,  ethics : 
see  ethic.']  1.  The  science  of  right  conduct  and 
character ;  the  science  which  treats  of  the  na- 
ture and  grounds  of  moral  obligation  and  of  the 
rules  which  ought  to  determine  conduct  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  obligation;  the  doctrine  of 
man's  duty  in  respect  to  himself  and  the  rights 
of  others.  Kant  distinguishes  between  pure  morals,  or 
the  science  of  the  necessary  moral  laws  of  a  free  will,  and 
ethics  properly  so  called,  which  considers  those  laws  as  un- 
der the  influence  of  sentiments,  inclinations,  and  passions 
to  which  all  human  beings  are  more  or  less  subject. 

This  fable  seems  to  contain' a  little  system  of  morality ; 
so  that  there  is  scai-ce  any  better  invention  in  all  ethics. 
Bacon,  Fable  of  Dionysius. 

Ethics  may  either  be  regarded  as  an  inquiry  into  the 
nature  of  the  Good,  the  intrinsically  preferable  and  de- 
sirable, the  true  end  of  action,  &c. :  or  as  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  Uight,  the  true  rules  of  conduct.  Duty,  the 
Moral  Law,  &c.       H.  SidgwicJc,  Methods  of  Ethics,  p.  2. 

Professor  Blrks  came  nearer  a  satisfying  definition  when 
he  said  that  Ethics  is  the  science  of  ideal  humanity — the 
only  objection  to  it  being  that  it  does  not  necessarily  im- 
ply self-determination  and  obligation. 

^ew  Princeton  Rev.,  I.  183. 

Ethics,  taken  in  its  proper  signification,  includes  two 
things.  On  the  one  hand,  it  consists  of  an  investigation 
into  the  nature  and  constitution  of  human  character ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  concerned  with  the  formulating 
and  enunciating  of  rules  for  human  conduct. 

Mind,  XIII.  89. 

2,  The  whole  of  the  moral  sciences ;  natural 
jurisprudence,  in  this  application  ethics  includes 
moral  philosophy,  International  law,  public  or  political 
law,  civil  law,  and  history,  profane,  civil,  and  political. 

3.  A  particular  system  of  principles  and  rules 
concerning  moral  obligations  and  regard  for 
the  rights  of  others,  whether  true  or  false; 
rules  of  practice  in  respect  to  a  single  class  of 
human  actions  and  duties:  as,  social  ethics; 
medical  eWeics.— stoical  ethics.  See  «(oicaZ.  =  Syn. 
1.  Virtue,  Manners,  etc.    See  morality. 

ethide  (eth'id  or  -id),  n.  [<  eth(yl)  +  -ide.]  In 
chem.,  a  compound  formed  by  the  union  of  an 
element  or  a  radical  with  the  monad  radical 
ethyl. 

ethine  (e'thin),TO.  [<  e<A(er)i -t- -ine^.]  Same  as 
acetylene. 

ethionic  (e-thi-on'ik),  a.  [<  e(thylene)  +  Gr. 
Bsiov,  sulphur,  -1-  -jc]  Relating  to  the  combina- 
tion of  a  radical  of  the  ethylene  group  with  a 

sulphur  acid Ethionic  acid,  C2H4.H2S207,  a  dibasic 

acid  (ethylene  sulphonic  acid),  known  only  in  aqueous 
solution,  which  forms  crystalline  but  very  unstable  salts. 
—Ethionic  anhydrid.CaHiSaOe,  a  crystalline  compound 
formed  by  the  action  of  sulphur  trioxid  on  absolute  al- 
cohol.   Also  called  carbyl  sulphate. 

Ethiop  (e'thi-op),  n.  [<  L.  .^thiops,  pi.  .^thi- 
opes,  <  Gr.  AWcoTp,  pi.  AiBion-ec,  an  Ethiop,  Ethi-. 
opian,  i.  e.,  an  inhabitant  of  Ethiopia,  an  in- 
definite region  south  of  Egypt.  The  Ethiopians 
of  Homer  are  mythical ;  later  the  term  came  to 
imply  a  negro,  a  blackamoor,  and  popular  ety- 
mology, followed  by  modern  writers,  derived 
the  name  from  aldetv,  burn  (or  al66c,  burnt),  -I- 
dip,  uTJi,  eye,  face;  as  if  'the  Burnt-Paces'  (cf. 
aWoiji,  flery-looHng,  flashing;  sparkling,  flery, 
hot,  in  LGr.  also  swart,  black,  <  a'Mg,  burnt, 
flery,  +  df,  face) ;  but  the  form  AWiof  would 
not  result  from  such  composition,  and  it  is  prob- 
ably a  corruption  of  some  Egyptian  or  African 
original.]  1.  An  inhabitant  of  ancient  Ethi- 
opia; an  Ethiopian.— 2.  In  a  wider  sense,  in 
both  ancient  and  modem  times,  an  African ;  a 
negro. 

Her  beauty  hangs  upon  the  cheek  of  night 
As  a  rich  jewel  in  an  Ethiop's  ear. 

Shak.,  It.  and  J.,  i.  5. 

Also  spelled  .ethiop. 
Ethiopian  (e-thi-6'pi-an),  a.  and  n.     [Also  for- 
merly ^Ethiopian ;  <  L'.  .Ethiopia,  <  Gr.  AWioma, 
Ethiopia :  see  Ethiop.']     I.  a.  In  geog.,  relat- 
ing to  Ethiopia  or  to  its  inhabitants. 

II.  ».  1.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Ethio- 
pia, an  ancient  region  of  eastern  Africa,  south 
of  Egypt,  including  modern  Abyssinia.  The  dom- 
inant race  of  Ethiopians,  also  called  Cuahites,  were  Se- 
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mitic,  and  are  represented  by  the  modern  Abyssiniana, 
who,  however,  have  become  much  mixed.  Ethiopia  in  a 
restricted  sense  denoted  a  kingdom  corresponding  partly 
with  li^ubia,  and  also  called  Meroe. 

A  man  of  Ethiopia,  an  eunuch  of  gi-eat  authority  under 
Candace  queen  of  the  Ethiopians.  Acts  viii.  27. 

2.  In  an  extended  sense,  an  African  in  general ; 
a  negro.    See  Ethiop,  2. 

Can  the  Ethiopian  change  his  skin,  or  the  leopard  his 
spots?  Jer.  xiii.  23. 

Also  .Ethiopian. 
Ethiopic  (e-thi-op'ik),  a.  and  n.     [<  L.  Mthiopi- 
cus,  <  Gr.  AWioirtKoc,  pertaining  to  the  Ethiopi- 
ans or  to  Ethiopia.]    I.  a.  Pertaining  or  relat- 
ing to  Ethiopia  or  Abyssinia;  Ethiopian. 

The  alphabet  of  the  early  Christian  period,  which  is  still 
used  by  the  Abyssinians  for  liturgical  purposes,  is  usually 
called  the  Ethiopic.    Isaac  Taylor,  The  Alphabet,  I.  350. 

II.  n.  The  language  of  ancient  Ethiopia  or 
Abyssinia,  a  Semitic  tongue,  most  allied  to  the 
Himyaritic  of  southwestern  Arabia,  and  hav- 
ing a  Christian  literature.    Also  called  Geez. 

ethiops,  n.    See  mthiops. 

ethmocranial  (eth-mo-kra'ni-al),  a.  [<  eth- 
moOid)  +  cranial.]  Pertaining  to  the  ethmoid 
and  to  the  rest  of  the  cranium:  as,  the  ethmo- 
cranial angle  (the  angle  made  by  the  inclination 
of  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone  with 
reference  to  the  basicranial  axis). 

ethmofrontal  (eth-mo-fron'tal),  a.  [<  ethmo(id) 
+  frontal.]  Pertaining  to'  the  ethmoid  and 
frontal  bones :  as,  the  ethmofrontal  notch. 

ethmoid  (eth'moid),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  rfi/ioetdri^, 
like  a  strainer  or  sieve  (rb  ^ftoeiSec  barovv  (Ga- 
len), the  ethmoid  bone),  <  vB^dg,  a  strainer,  col- 
ander, sieve,  (.  tjBuv,  ifikeiv,  sift,  strain.]     I,  a. 

1.  Sieve-like;  cribriform:  in  anatomy  specifi- 
cally applied  to  a  bone  of  the  skull.    See  II. — 

2.  Specifically,  pertaining  to  the  ethmoid :  as, 
the  ethmoid  region  of  the  skull. 

II,  n.  A  bone  of  the  cranium,  situated  in 
the  middle  line  of  the  skull,  in  advance  of  the 
sphenoid,  above  the  basicranial  axis,  transmit- 
ting the  filaments  of  the  olfactory  nerve,  and 
constituting  the  bony  skeleton  of  the  organ  of 
smell:  so  called  because,  in  the  human  sub- 
ject and  mammalia  generally,  it  has  a  cribri- 
form plate  perforated  With  numerous  holes  for 
the  passage  of  the  olfactory  nerves.  The  human 
ethmoid  is  comparatively  small,  of  a  cubical  figure,  with 
its  cribriform  plate  horizontal.  It  consists  of  a  median 
perpendicular  plate  or  mesethmoid,  and  of  the  horizon- 
tal or  cribriform  plate,  from  which  latter  the  main  body 
of  the  bone  depends  on  either  side,  forming  the  so-called 
lateral  masses,  or  ethmoturbinals.  The  texture  of  these 
is  extremely  light  and  spongy,  full  of  large  cavities  con- 
necting with  the  frontal  and  sphenoidal  sinuses,  and  lined 
with  mucous  membrane,  the  Schneiderian  membrane, 
upon  which  the  olfactory  nerves  ramify  after.leaving  the 
cavity  of  the  cranium  through  the  holes  in  the  cribriform 
plate.  (See  cut  under  nasal.)  The  so-called  os  planum  of 
the  ethmoid  is  simply  the  exterior  surface  of  these  lateral 
masses,  which  contributes  to  the  inner  wall  of  the  orbit  of 
the  eye.  The  lateral  masses  are  each  pai'tially  divided 
into  two,  called  the  superior  and  middle  turbinate  bones, 
or  scroll-bones  (the  inferior  turbinate  being  a  different 
bone),  which  respectively  overlie  the  corresponding  nasal 
meatuses.  (See  cut  under  mouth.)  The  ethmoid  is  wedged 
into  the  ethmofrontal  notch  of  the  frontal  bone,  and  also 
articulates  with  the  vomer,  sphenoid,  sphenoturbinals, 
nasals,  maxillaries,  lacrymals,  palatals,  and  maxilloturbi- 
nals.  It  is  developed  from  three  ossific  centers,  one  for 
the  perpendicular  plate,  and  one  for  each  lateral  mass. 
In  other  animals  the  ethmoid  exhibits  a  wide  range  of  va- 
riation in  size,  shape,  and  connections,  and  below  mam- 
mals loses  much  or  all  of  the  particular  characters  it  pre- 
sents in  man.  (See  cut  under  Eeox.)  It  is  relatively  larger 
and  more  complicated  in  mammals  of  keen  scent,  as  car- 
nivores and  ruminants. 

ethmoidal  (eth'moi-dal),  a.    [<  ethmoid  +  -al.] 

Pertaining  to  the  ethmoid Anterior  ethmoidal 

canal,  a  canal  formed  from  a  groove  on  the  anterior  part 
of  the  ethmoidal  edge  of  the  orbital  plate  of  the  frontal 
bone  by  articulation  with  the  ethmoid.  It  transmits  the 
nasal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic  nerve  and  the  anterior 
ethmoidal  vessels.— Ethmoidal  foramina.  See  fora- 
men.— Posterior  ethmoidal  canal,  a  canal  formed  from 
a  groove  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  ethmoidal  edge  of 
the  orbital  plate  of  the  frontal  bone  by  articulation  with 
the  ethmoid  bone.  It  transmits  the  posterior  ethmoidal 
vessels. 

etbmolacirymal  (eth-mo-lak'ri-mal),  a.  [<  eth- 
mo(id)  +  lacrymal.]  Pertaining  to  the  ethmoid 
and  to  the  lacrymal  bones :  as,  the  ethmolacry- 
mal  articulation. 

ethmomaxillary  (eth-mo-mak'si-la-ri),  a.  [< 
ethmo(id)  +  maxillary.]  Pertaining  to  the  eth- 
moid and  to  the  maxillary  bones :  as,  the  ethmo- 
maxillary suture. 

ethmonasal  (eth-mo-na'zal),  a.  [<  ethmo(id) 
+  nasal.]  Pertaining  to  "the  ethmoid  and  to 
the  nasal  bones:  as,  the  ethmonasal  suture. 

ethmopalatal  (eth-mo-pal'a-tal),  a.  [<  eth- 
mo(id)  +  palatal.]  Pertaining  to  the  ethmoid 
and  to  the  palatal  bones:  as,  the  ethmopalatal 
notch. 
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ethmopresphenoidal  (eth-mo-pre-sfe-noi'dal), 
a.  [<  eWimo(td)  +  presphenozdal.']  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  ethmoid  and  to  the  presphenoid 
bone :  as,  the  ethmopresplienoidal  suture.  Sux- 
ley. 

ethmose  (eth'mos),  a.  and  n.     [<  Gr.  r/dfioc,  a 
sieve,  +  -ose.]    I.  o.  Pull  of  interstices  or  small 
openings ;  ethmoidal ;  areolar :  as,  ethmose  tis- 
sue. 
II.  H.  In  histol.,  areolar  tissue. 

Ethmosphaera  (eth-mo-sfe'ra),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
^9/i(if,  a  sieve,  +  (!(pa.lpa,  sphere.]  The  typical 
genus  of  radiolarians  of  the  family  Ethmosphce- 
ridce.    Maeckel,  1860. 

Ethmosphsridae  (eth-mo-sfe'ri-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  C Ethmosphcera  +  -idee.']  A  family  of 
monooyttarian  radiolarians,  of  the  group  Poly- 
cystina,  typified  by  the  genus  Ethmosphwra. 

etnmosphenoid  (eth-mo-sfe'noid),  a.  [<  eth- 
mo(^id)  +  sphenoid.']  Pertaining  to  the  ethmoid 
and  sphenoid  bones:  as,  the  ethmosphenoid  ar- 
ticulation. 

etbmoturbinal  (eth-mo-ter'bi-nal),  a.  and  n. 
[<  ethmo{id)  +  turhinal.']  I.  a.  I'urbinated  or 
scroll-like,  as  the  lateral  masses  of  the  eth- 
moid ;  pertaining  to  the  ethmoturbinal. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  two  so-called  lateral  masses 
of  the  ethmoid  bone,  constituting  the  greater 
part  of  that  bone,  as  distinguished  from  the 
perpendicular  and  cribriform  plates ;  the  light 
cellular  or  spongy  bone  of  which  the  ethmoid 
chiefly  consists,  known  in  human  anatomy  as 
the  superior  and  middle  turbinate  bones,  form- 
ing most  of  the  inner  wall  of  the  orbit  of  the  eye, 
and  nearly  filling  the  nasal  fosses  above  the  in- 
ferior meatus  of  the  nose.   See  out  tmder  nasal. 

ethmoturbinate  (eth-mo-tSr'bi-nat),  a.  [<  eth- 
nio{id)  +  turbinate.']     Same  as  ethmoturbinal. 

ethmovomerine  (eth-mo-vom'e-rin),  a.  [<  eth- 
mo{id)  +  vomerine.]  Pertaining  to  the  ethmoid 
and  to  the  vomer,  or  to  the  ethmoidal  and  vo- 
merine regions  of  the  skull :  specifically  applied 
to  a  forward  expansion  of  the  trabeculae  cranii 
of  an  embryo,  which  forms  the  foundation  of  the 
future  mesethmoid  and  ethmoturbinal  bones. 
See  cut  under  chondrocranium. 

The  ethmovomerine  cartilages  spread  over  the  nasal  sacs, 
roof  them  in,  cover  them  externally,  and  send  down  a  par- 
tition between  them.  Huxley,  Anat.  Vert,,  p.  22. 

ethnarch  (eth'nark),  n.  [<  Gr.  eBvdpxvC,  <  cd- 
vof,  a  nation,  people,  +  apxeiv,  rule.]  In  Gr. 
antiq.,  a  viceroy ;  a  governor  of  a  province. 

In  lieu  thereof,  he  created  him  ethmirch,  and  as  such 
permitted  him  to  govern  nine  years. 

L.  Wallace,  Ben-IIur,  p.  78. 

ethnarchy  (eth'nar-ki),  n. ;  pi.  ethnarchies  (-kiz). 
[<  Gr.  idvapxla,  <  iBvapxiK,  an  ethnarch :  see  etli- 
narch.]  The  government  or  jurisdiction  of  an 
ethnarch. 

ethnic  (eth'nik),  a.  and  n.  [Formerly  also  etli- 
nique;  <  F.  ethnique  =  Sp.  etnico  =  Pg.  ethnico 
=  It.  etnico,  <  L.  ethnicus,  <  Gr.  edviKog,  of  or 
for  a  nation,  national,  in  eccles.  writers  gen- 
tile, heathen,  <  l6vo(,  a  company,  later  a  peo- 
ple, nation;  pi.,  in  eccles.  use,  to  iditj,  L.  gentes, 
'the  nations,'  i.  e.,  the  gentiles,  the  heathen.] 

1.  a.  1 .  Pertaining  to  race ;  peculiar  to  a  race 
or  nation ;  ethnological. 

Between  Frenchmen,  Spaniards,  and  northern  Italians 
there  is,  indeed,  a  close  ethnic  aflBnity. 

J.  Fiske,  Evolutionist,  p.  86. 

Unless  we  are  sure  that  an  ethnic  title  is  one  which  a 
race  gives  itself,  we  can  draw  no  conclusion  from  its  ety- 
mology. 0.  RawUnson,  Origin  of  Nations,  ii.  226. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  gentiles  or  nations  not  con- 
verted to  Christianity ;  heathen ;  pagan  :  op- 
posed to  Jewish  and  Christian. 

This  man  beginning  at  length  to  loath  and  mislike  the 
ethnik  religion,  and  the  multitude  of  false  gods,  applyed 
his  minde  vnto  the  religion  of  Christ. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  222. 
"What  means,"  quoth  he,  "this  Devil's  procession 
With  men  of  orthodox  profession  ? 
'Tis  ethnique  and  idolatrous, 
From  heathenism  derav'd  to  us." 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  II.  ii.  761. 
Those  are  ancient  ethnic  revels. 
Of  a  faith  long  since  forsaken.         Longfellow. 

II.  n.  A  heathen ;  a  gentile  ;  a  pagan. 

No  certain  species,  sure ;  a  kind  of  mule 
That's  half  an  ethnic,  half  a  Christian  ! 

B.  Jonson,  Staple  of  Kews,  ii.  1. 

The  people  of  God  redeem'd,  and  wash'd  with  Christs 

blood,  and  dignify'd  with  so  many  glorious  titles  of  Saints, 

and  sons  in  the  Gospel,  are  now  no  better  reputed  then 

impure  ethnicks,  and  lay  dogs. 

Milton,  Reformation  in  Eng.,  i, 

ethnical  (eth'ni-kal),  a.  [<  ethnic  +  -al.]  Same 
as  ethnic. 
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The  High  Priest  .  .  .  went  abroad  in  Procession,  .  .  . 
having  a  rich  silver  crosse  cai-ried  before  him,  and  accom- 
panied with  many  that  carried  silke  banners  and  flags 
after  a  very  Ethnicall  and  prophane  pompe. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  4. 

ethnically  (eth'ni-kal-i),  adv.  With  regard  to 
race;  racially. 

Viewed  etknicaZly,  the  Celtic  race,  he  [Bismarck]  argued, 

was  of  the  female  sex,  while  the  Teutonic  people  was  the 

masculine  element  permeating  and  fractifying  all  Europe. 

Lowe,  Bismarck,  I.  588. 

ethnicism  (eth'ni-sizm),  n.  [<  ethnic  +  -ism.] 
Heathenism;  paganism;  idolatry. 

A  hallowed  temple,  free  from  taint 
OV^thnicisme,  makes  his  muse  a  saint. 

B.  Jonson,  Underwoods,  xiii. 

The  other  was  converted  to  Christianity  from  Ethni- 

cisme.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  66. 

ethnogenic  (eth-no-jen'ik),  a.  [<  ethnogeny  + 
-ic]    Pertaining  to  ethnogeny. 

ethnogeny  (eth-uoj'e-ni),  n.  [<  Gr.  Wvog,  a  na- 
tion, -f-  *-jeveia,  <  -ycviig,  producing:  see  -geny.2 
That  branch  of  ethnology  which  treats  of  the 
origin  of  races  and  nations  of  men. 

ethnographer  (eth-nog'ra-f6r),  M.  One  who  is 
engaged  or  versed  in  the  study  of  ethnography. 

ethnographic,  ethnographical  (eth-no-graf 'ik, 
-i-kal),  a.  [<  ethnography  +  -io-al.]  Pertain- 
ing to  ethnography. 

The  document  [the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis]  is  in  fact 
the  earliest  ethnographieaX  essay  that  has  come  down  to 
our  times.  0.  Rmdinson,  Origin  of  Nations,  ii.  168. 

If  the  Greeks  were  as  purely  Aryan  as  their  language 
would  lead  us  to  believe,  all  our  ethnographic  theories  are 
at  fault.  J.  Fcrgusmn,  Hist.  Arch.,  I.  232, 

ethnographically  (eth-no-graf 'i-kal-i),  adv. 
As  regards  ethnography;  in  accordance  with 
the  methods  or  principles  of  ethnography. 

He  [Mr.  Bancroft]  divides  the  natives  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
into  seven  groups,  arranged  geographically  rather  than 
ethnographically.  N.  A.  JRev.,  CXX.  37. 

ethnographist  (eth-nog'ra-fist),  ■«.  [<  ethnogra- 
phy +  -ist.]    An  ethnographer. 

A  five-year-old  girl  playing  with  her  doll  is  a  better  me- 
dium for  studying  primitive  mythologies  than  the  heaviest 
volumes  of  anthropologists  and  ethnographists. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXV. 

ethnography  (eth-nog'ra-fi),  n.  [=  F.  ethno- 
graphie  =  Sp.  etnogrcrfia"=  Pg.  etJinographia  = 
It.  etnografia,  <  Gr.  i&vo^,  a  people,  a  nation,  + 
-ypafia,  <  ypaipeiv,  write.]  The  scientific  descrip- 
tion and  classification  of  the  different  races  and 
nations  of  mankind.  See  extract  under  ethnol- 
ogy- 
It  is  the  object  of  ethnography,  or  ethnology,  whichever 
we  like  to  call  it,  to  trace  out,  as  far  as  the  facts  of  his- 
tory, of  physiology,  and  of  language  permit,  the  intercon- 
nection of  nations. 

G.  RawUnson,  Origin  of  Nations,  ii.  175. 

ethnologer  (eth-nol'o-jfir),  n.    An  ethnologist. 

A  body  which  the  ethnologer  proper  would  most  likely 
call  mainly  Celtic.     E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lecta.,  p.  93. 

ethnologic,  ethnological  (eth-no-loj'ik,  -i-kal), 
a.  l<.ethnology  +  -ic-al.]  Kelating  to  ethnology. 

The  ethnological  confusion  is  like  that  of  another  self- 
styled  Imperial  personage,  who  thought  that  he  could  get 
at  a  Tartar  by  scratching  a  Russian. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  160. 

ethnologically  (eth-no-loj'i-kal-i),  adv.  As  re- 
gards race  or  nationality;  according  to  or  in 
accordance  with  the  methods  or  principles  of 
ethnology. 

People  and  folk  in  the  singular  form  usually  meant,  in 
Old-English,  a  political  state,  or  an  ethnologically  related 
body  of  men,  considered  as  a  unit :  in  short,  a  nation. 

G.  P.  Marsh,  Lects.  on  Eng.  Lang.,  xii. 

ethnologist  (eth-nol'o-jist),  n.  [<  ethnology  -^■ 
■ist]  One  skiUed  ini  ethnology;  a  student  of 
ethnology. 

The  ethnologist,  from  his  point  of  view,  is  much  less 
concerned  with  individuals  than  with  masses. 

Nature,  XXXVII.  293. 

ethnology  (eth-nol'o-ji),  n.  [=  F.  ethnologic  = 
Sp.  etnologia  =  Pg.  ethnologia,  <  Gr.  IBvog,  a  peo- 
ple, a  nation,  +  -hiyia,  <  'Xtyeiv,  speak:  see 
-ology.]  The  science  of  the  races  of  men  and 
of  their  character,  history,  customs,  and  insti- 
tutions.   See  the  extract. 

Ethnography  and  Ethnology  bear  the  same  relation  al- 
most to  one  another  as  geology  and  geography.  While 
ethnography  contents  herself  with  the  mere  description 
and  classification  of  the  races  of  man,  ethnology,  or  the 
science  of  races,  "investigates  the  mental  and. physical 
differences  of  mankind,  and  the  organic  laws  upon  which 
they  depend ;  seeks  to  deduce  from  these  investigations 
principles  of  human  guidance  in  all  the  important  rela- 
tions of  social  and  national  existence."  Krauth- Fleming. 

ethnopsychological  (eth'no-si-ko-loj'i-kal),  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  ethnopsychology. 

Prince  Bismarck  has  been  the  first  to  solve  the  ethno- 
psychological problem  which  lies  concealed  in  the  nature 
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of  the  Oriental,  by  treating  the  Turks  with  indulgence  and 
perseverance.  Lome,  Bismarck,  II.  isi, 

ethnopsychology  (eth'''no-si-kol'o-ji), ».  [<  Qr. 
edvog,  a  people,  a  nation,  +  "E.  ^sycliology,  q,  v.] 
The  investigation  of  the  spiritual  conditions 
and  institutions  of  races. 

For  this  method  [philological]  we  propose  to  substitute 

as  one  main  instrument,  the  method  of  Vblkerpsychologie' 

or  "  Folklore,"  or  ethnopsychology,  or  anthropology  or  to 

use  Dr.  Taylor's  term,  "the  Hottentotic  method."       ' 

Nineteenth  Centwry,  XIX.  68. 

ethography  (e-tho^'ra-fl),  n.  [<  Gr.  ^ffof,  cus- 
tom, +  -ypafla,  <  ypa^uv,  write.]  A  description 
of  the  moral  characteristics  of  man.  Krauth- 
Fleming. 

ethologic,  ethological  (eth-o-loj'ik,  -i-kal),  a. 
[<  ethology  +  -ic-al.]  Treating  of  or  pertaining 
to  ethics  or  morality. 

ethologist  (e-thol'o-jist),  K.  [<  ethology  +  -ist.] 
1.  One  versed  in  ethology;  one  who  studies  or 
writes  on  the  subject  of  manners  andmorals. — 
St.  A  mimic.    Bailey,  1727. 

ethology  (e-thol'o-ji),  n.  [=  F.  Mhologie  = 
Pg.  ethologia  =  It.  etologia;  in  sense  based  on 
the  moral  sense  of  ethos,  ethics;  in  form  <  L. 
ethologia,  <  Gr.  rfio^oyta,  the  art  of  depicting 
character  by  mimic  gestures,  <  r/doXdyog,  L. 
ethologus,  depiofing,  or  one  who  depicts,  char- 
acter by  mimic  gestures,  <  Gr.  ^6og,  character, 
manners,  +  -?ioyia,  <  'Xtyeiv,  speak :  see  -ology.] 
1.  The  science  of  ethics;  especially,  apphed 
ethics. 

Mr.  Mill  calls  ethology  the  science  of  the  formation  of 

character.  Krauth-Fleming. 

We  want  an  ethology  of  the  schoolroom,  somewhat  more 

discriminative  than  that  ethology  of  the  assembly  that 

Aristotle  gives  in  his  "Rhetoric." 

Fop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXX.  269. 

St.  Mimicry.    Bailey,  1731. 

ethopoetic  (e'-'tho-po-et'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  ^domiti- 
TiKdg,  expressive  of  character,  <  rfionoitlv,  form 
or  express  character  or  manners,  <  rj9og,  char- 
acter, manners,  +  woieiv,  make.]  Pertaining 
to  or  suitable  for  the  formation  of  character; 
character-making.     [Rare.] 

ethos  (e'thos),  n.  [<  Gr.  ^Bog,  an  accustomed 
seat,  in  pi.  abodes  or  haunts  (of  animals,  etc.); 
custom,  usage ;  the  manners  and  habits  of  man, 
his  disposition,  character  (L.  ingenium,  mores); 
in  pi.,  manners ;  a  lengthened  form  of  ISoq,  cus- 
tom, habit  (orig.  "aF^S-),  =  AS.  sidu,  sido,  seodit 
(lost  in  B.)  =  OS.  sidu  =  D.  zede  =  OHG.  situ, 
MHG.  site,  G.  sitte  =  Icel.  sidhr  =  Sw.  sed  = 
Dan.  smd  =  Goth,  sidua,  custom,  habit,  etc.,  = 
Skt.  svadJid,  wont,  custom,  pleasure.  The  verb 
appears  in  the  Gr.  Idov,  being  accustomed,  perf. 
el(Ma,  as  pres.  be  accustomed,  perf.  part.  uu86g, 
accustomed.]  1.  Habitual  character  and  dis- 
position. 

Many  other  social  forces,  national  character,  ideas,  cus- 
toms —  the  whole  inherited  ethos  of  the  people—  individ- 
ual peculiarities,  love  of  power,  sense  of  fair  dealing,  pub- 
lic opinion,  conscience,  local  ties,  family  connections,  civil 
legislation — all  exercise  upon  industrial  affairs  as  real  an 
infiuence  as  personal  interest ;  and,  furthermore,  they  ex- 
ercise an  influence  of  precisely  the  same  kind. 

Rae,  Contemp.  Socialism,  p.  211. 

From  the  end  of  the  second  to  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  contents 
and  ethos  of  that  system. 

Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XXXIX.  188. 

Specifically — 2.  In  the  Gr.  fine  arts,  etc.,  the 
inherent  quality  of  a  work  which  produces^  or 
is  fitted  to  produce,  a  high  moral  impression, 
noble,  dignified,  and  universal,  as  opposed  to  a 
work  characterized  by  pathos,  or  the  particu- 
lar, accidental,  passionate,  realistic  quality. 

By  ethos,  as  applied  to  the  paintings  of  Polygnotus,  we 
understand  a  dignified  bearing  in  his  figures,  and  a  mea- 
sured movement  throughout  his  compositions. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  II.  369. 

Ethusa,  n.    See  Mthusa. 

ethyl  (eth'il),  n.  [<  etHer)  +  -yZ.]  C2H5.  The 
radical  of  ordinary  alcohol  and  ether.  It  has 
never  been  obtained  in  the  free  state.  Alcohol  is  the 
hydrate  of  ethyl.— Ethyl  butyrate.  See  butyrate.— 
Ethyl  oxld,  ethyl  ether.  See  etheri,  3  (6).— Ethyl  salts, 
salts  in  which  the  radical  ethyl  plays  the  part  of  a  base. 

ethylamine  (eth'il-am-in),  n.  [<  ethyl  +  amine.] 
An  organic  base  formed  by  the  substitution  of 
ethyl  for  all  or  part  of  the  hydrogen  of  ammonia. 

ethylate  (eth'i-lat),  n.  [<  ethyl  +  -ate^.]  Same 
as  alcoholate. 

ethylated  (eth'i-la-ted),  a.  Mixed  or  combined 
with  ethyl  or  its  compounds. 

ethyl-blue  (eth'il-blo),  n.  A  coal-tar  color 
used  in  dyeing,  prepared  by  treating  spirit- 
blue  with  ethyl  chlorid.  The  blue  possesses  a 
purer  tone  than  spirit-blue,  and  is  used  for  dye- 
ing silk. 


ethylendiamine 

ethylendiamine  (eth^i-len-di'a-min),  n.  [<  ethyl 
+  -em  +  di-2  +  amine.']  A  powerfully  poison- 
ous substance  (C2H4(NH2)2H20)  formed  by  the 
putrefaction  of  nsh-flesh. 

ethylene  (eth'i-len),  n.  [<  ethyl  +  -ene.1  C2H4. 
A  colorless  ;poisonous  gas  haying  an  unpleas- 
ant, suffocating  smell,  it  burns  with  a  bright  lu- 
mlnouB  flEune,  aud  when  mixed  with  air  explodes  violently. 
It  Is  one  of  the  constituents  of  illuminating  gas.  Also 
called  etkeTie,  elayle,  oleJUtnt  gaSf  bicarbureted  hydroffen, 
heavy  carbureted  hydrogen.— Etbylene  platlnocblorld, 
CoH^PtClp,  a  substance  prepared  by  boiling  platinic  chlo- 
nd  with  alcohol  and  evaporating  the  solution  in  a  vacuum. 
A  very  dilute  solution  of  it  heated  on  a  sheet  of  glass  or  a 
porcelain  plate  yields  a  lustrous  coating  of  platinum. 

ethylene-blue  (eth'i-len-blS),  n.  A  substance 
similar  to  methylene-blue,  diethylaniline  being 
used  in  place  of  dimethylaniline. 

ethylic  (e-thil'ik),  a.  [<  ethyl  +  -»c.]  Related 
to  or  containing  the  radical  ethyl:  as,  ethylic 
alcohol. 

Bt  Incamatus  (et  in-kar-na'tus).  [So  called 
from  the  first  words :  L.  et,  and ;  incarnatus, 
incarnate.]  1.  In  the  Soman  Catholic  mass,  a 
section  of  the  Credo. — 2.  A  musical  setting  of 
that  section. 

etiolate  (e'ti-o-lat),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  etiolated, 
ppr.  etiolating.  [Formed,  as  if  from  a  L.  pp. 
in  -aim,  <  F.  Stioler,  blanch,  <  OF.  esUoler,  be- 
come slender  or  puny  (Roquefort);  P.  dial. 
(Norm.)  refl.  s'eUeuler,  grow  into  stalks  or 
straw,  \  esteule,  straw,  stubble,  P.  4teule,  stub- 
ble, <  L.  stipula,  straw:  see  stipule.]  I.  in- 
trans.  To  grow  white  from  absence  of  the  nor- 
mal amount  of  coloring  matter,  as  the  leaves 
or  stalks  of  plants ;  be  whitened  by  exclusion 
of  the  light  of  the  sun,  as  plants :  sometimes,  in 
pathology,  said  of  persons. 

II.  trans.  To  blanch ;  whiten  by  exclusion  of 
the  sun's  rays  or  by  disease. 

Celery  is  in  this  manner  blanched  or  etiolated. 
WheweU,  Bridgewater  Treatises  ( Astron.  and  Physics),  xiii. 

Who  could  have  any  other  feeling  than  pity  fdr  this  poor 
human  weed,  this  dwarfed  and  etiolated  soul? 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Old  Vol.  of  Life,  p.  60. 
=Syil.  Bla/neh,  etc.    See  whiten. 
Also  etiolize. 

etiolation  (e^'ti-o-la'shon),  n.  [_<  etiolate + 
■ion.]  1.  The  becoming  wliite  through  loss  of 
natural  coloring  matter  as  a  result  of  the  ex- 
clusion of  light  or  of  disease.  Specifically —  2. 
In  hart.,  the  rendering  of  plants  white,  crisp, 
and  tender  by  excluding  the  action  of  light  from 
them,  as  celery  for  the  table.  Compare  albin- 
ism. 

etiolin  (eti-o-lin),  n.  [<  etiol(ate)  +  -irfi:]  A 
yellow  modification  of  chlorophyl,  formed  by 
plants  growing  in  darkness. 

etiolize  (e'ti-o-llz),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  etiolised, 
ppr.  etiolining.  [As  etiol-ate  +  -ize.]  Same  as 
etiolate. 

etiological,  etiologically,  etc.  See  etiological, 
etc. 

etiquette  (et-i-kef),  n.  [<  P.  Etiquette,  f.,  for- 
merly also  SUquet,  m...  a  ticket,  a  label,  hence 
(>  Sp.  Pg.  etiqueta  =  It.  eUchetta),  convention- 
al forms  (of  a  court,  of  society,  etc.),  a  mod. 
sense  due  to  the  use  of  tickets  giving  informa- 
tion or  directions  as  to  the  observances  to  be 
followed  on  particular  occasions.  See  ticket,  the 
earlier  E.  form.]  1.  A  ticket  or  label,  specifi- 
cally one  attached  to  a  specimen  of  natural  his- 
tory. [Rare.] — 2.  Conventional  requirement 
or  custom  in  regard  to  social  behavior  or  ob- 
servance ;  prescriptive  usage,  especially  in  po- 
lite society  or  for  ceremonial  intercourse ;  pro- 
priety of  conduct  as  established  in  any  class  or 
community  or  for  any  occasion ;  good  manners ; 
polite  behavior. 

Without  hesitation  kiss  the  slipper,  or  whatever  else  the 
etiquette  of  that  court  requires.  "'  "  " 
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to  Etna,  the  celebrated  volcanic  mountain  in 
Sicily :  as,  the  Etnean  fires.    Also  spelled  Mt- 


In  strict  etiquette,  the  visitor  should  not,  at  first,  suf- 
fer his  liands  to  appear,  when  entering  the  room,  or  when 
seated.  E.  W.  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  1. 265. 

Etiquette,  with  all  ite  littlenesses  and  niceties,  is  found- 
ed upon  a  central  idea  of  right  and  wrong. 

Br.  J.  Brown,  Spare  Hours,  3d  ser.,  p.  279. 

A  strangled  titter,  out  of  which  there  brake 
On  all  sides,  clamouring  etiquette  to  death. 
Unmeasured  mirth.  Tennyson,  Princess,  v. 

etna  (et'na),  n.  [<  Etna,  It.  Etna,  <  L.  ^tna, 
<  Gr.  Alrvi/,  a  volcano  in  Sicily;  perhaps  con- 
nected with  Gr.  alBeiv,  bum:  see  ether^.]  A 
vessel  used  for  heating  water  in  the  siek-room 
or  at  table,  consisting  of  a  cup  or  vase  for  the 
water,  with  a  fixed  saucer  surrounding  it  in 
which  alcohol  is  burned.     [U.  8.] 

Etnean  (et-ne'an),  a.  [<  L.  Mtnmus,  <  Gr. 
AiTuaZof,  Etneanj"  <  Mtvti   Etna.]     Pertaining 


6toile  (a-twol'),  ».  [P.,  <  OF.  estoile,  <  L.  stella, 
a  star:  see  stellate,  estoile.]  1.  In  her.,  same 
as  estoile. —  2.  A  name  given  to  the  star-shaped 
or  many-lobed  spots  or  figures  in  embroidery. 

Etonian  (f-to'ni-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Eton  + 
■dan.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Eton  or  Eton 
College  in  England. 

II.  n.  One  who  is  or  has  been  a  pupil  at 
Eton  College,  a  famous  educational  establish- 
ment of  England,  at  Eton  in  Buckingham- 
shire, opposite  Windsor,  founded  in  1440  by 
Henry  vL 

6toupille  (P.  pron.  a-t6-pely'),  ».  [P.,<  itowper, 
stop  with  tow,  oakum,  etc. :  see  stop.]  A 
quick  match  for  firing  explosives,  made  of  three 
strands  of  cotton  steeped  in  spirits  mixed  with 
mealed  gunpowder. 

Et  Resurrexit  (et  res-u-rek'sit).  [So  called 
from  the  first  words:  L.  et,  and;  resurrexit,  he 
rose  again,  3d  pers.  sing.  perf.  ind.  of  resur- 
gere,  rise  again:  see  resurrection.]  1.  In  the 
Roman  Catholic  mass,  a  section  of  the  Credo. 
—  2.  A  musical  setting  of  that  section. 

Etrurian  (e-tro'ri-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  Etruria, 
Hetrwria,  the  country  of  the  Etrusci :  see  Etrus- 
can.]   Same  as  Etruscan. 

Etruscan  (f-trus'kan),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  Etrus- 
eus.  Etrurian  (-pi." Etrusd,  the  Etrurians),  < 
Etruria,  Etruria.  Hence  ult.  Tuscan,  q.  v.] 
I,  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Etruria,  an  an- 
cient country  in  central  Italy,  bordering  on  the 
part  of  the  Mediterranean  called  the  Tyrrhe- 
nian sea,  between  Latium  and  Liguria  (includ- 
ing modem  Tuscany),  or  to  its  inhabitants,  and 
especially  to  their  civilization  and  art.  These,  be- 
fore Hellenic  influence  was  actually  felt  in  Etruria,  resem- 
bled in  many  ways  those  of  primitive  Greece.  Compare 
Tuscan.— EtrasCBiJi  art,  the  art  of  ancient  Etruria;  an 
artistic  development  believed  with  probability  to  have 
grown  up  independently  from  the  same  root  as  the  art  of 
Greece,  but  far  inferior  in  every  way  to  Greek  art,  though 
in  its  later  stages  influenced  by  it.  Etruscan  masonry 
closely  resembles  the  Greek  in  its  progress  from  the  mas- 
sive polygonal  to  admirable  rectangular  work  in  even 
courses;  the  arch  and  the  vault  were  consistently  em- 
ployed, and  were  passed  on  to  become  the  characteristic 
feature  of  Roman  architecture;  while  the  Etruscan  house 
of  rectangular  plan  with  central  court  was  the  prototype 
of  the  Koman  house.    (See  Tuscan  order,  under  Tuscan.) 


Etnisco-Campanian 
Vase. 


Etruscan  Art. —  Etruscan  Sarcophagus  in  terra-cotta,  from  Chiusi: 
period  of  full  development.— Museo  Egizio,  Florence. 

The  best  works  of  Etruscan  sculpture  were  its  strongly 
colored  terra-cotta  statues,  of  life-size  and  larger,  and  its 
sarcophagi  of  teiTa-cotta  bearing  reclining  figures  on  their 
lids,  showing,  however,  but  little  anatomical  truth,  de- 
spite much  research  in  details  of  dress  and  ornament. 
The  native  Etruscan  jewelry  exhibits  maasiveness  and 
intrinsic  value,  as  in  heavy  and  complicated  chains,  pen- 
dants, and  the  like,  in  preference  to  the  delicacy  and 
artistic  refinement  of  the  imported  Greek  and  Pheni- 
cian  examples  found  with  the  native  productions  in  the 
tombs.  See  teJia.— Etruscan  pottery,  (a)  The  pot- 
tery of  the  ancient  Etruscans,  which  may  be  roughly  di- 
vided into  four  main  classes  :  (1)  the  early  cinerary  urns, 
called  Canopic  vases,  with  covers  in  the  form  of  human 
heads  (see  Canopic) ;  (2)  the  black,  unglazed  ware,  with 
ornamental  figures  and  designs,  impressed  or  in  low  relief 
called  bucchero  or  bucchero  nero  vases  (see  bucchero) ;  (3) 
the  painted  vases  imitated  more  or  less  closely  from  those 
of  Greek  manufacture ;  (4)  the  vases  coated  with  a  bril- 
liant black  varnish,  and  bearing  reliefs,  called  Etrusco- 
Campanian  (which  see).  (6)  An  epithet  erroneously  ap- 
plied to  Greek  painted  vases.  This  application,  originat- 
ing in  the  eighteenth  century,  before  the  study  of  archaeol- 
ogy had  made  much  advance,  is  still  in  use  among  persons 
whose  ideas  about  these  subjects  are  obtained  from  books. 
Wedgwood  had  this  use  in  mind  when  he  named  his  works 
J?(™ria.— Etruscan  ware,  a  pottery  made  by  a  person 
named  Dillwyn,  at  Swansea  in  Wales,  about  1850,  and 
decorated  with  figures,  borders,  etc.,  of  classical  design, 
usually  in  black  or  red.  This  ware  was  known  as  DiUwyn's 
Etrmcan  ware,  and  these  words  were  printed  in  black  on 
the  bottom  of  each  piece.    Jewitt. 

II.  n.  1.  An  inhabitant  of  Etruna ;  a  mem- 
ber of  the  primitive  race  of  ancient  Etruria. 
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The  Etruscans  were  distinguished  ethnologically  from  all 
neighboring  races,  and  their  afldnities  are  unknown,  though 
there  were  similar  people  in  ancient  Rhsetia,  Thrace,  etc. 
They  called  themselves  Rasena,  and  the  Greeks  called 
them  Tyrrhenians,  between  which  and  Etruscans  there  is 
probably  a  philological  connection.  See  Tyn-henian. 
2.  The  language  of  the  Etruscans,  which  from 
its  few  remains  appears  to  have  been  unlike 
any  other  known  tongue,  it  was  spoken  by  many 
people  in  Italy  outside  of  Etruria,  till  gradually  supersed- 
ed by  Oscan  and  Latin  ;  but  a  form  of  it  continued  in  use 
in  Rh8etia(the  Grisons  and  Tyrol)  several  centuries  longer. 

Etrusco-Campanian  (e  -  tms "  ko  -  kam  -  pa '  ni- 
an),  a.  Pertaining  to 
Etruria  and  Campania, 
of  ancient  Italy Etrus- 
co-Campanian pottery,  the 
latest  class  of  Etruscan  pot- 
tery, made  also  in  Campania, 
in  the  third  centuiy  B.  c.  and 
later.  The  vases  of  this  class 
are  coated  with  a  brilliant 
black  varnish,  present  a  great 
diversity  of  forms,  and,  like 
the  older  bucchero  vases,  affect 
shapes  more  appropriate  to 
metal  than  to  clay.  All  bear 
ornament  in  relief,  from  sim- 
ple ribs  or  flutings  to  medal- 
lions, groups  of  figures,  etc. 

et  seq.    An  abbreviation 
of  the  Latin  et  sequentia, 
or  et  sequentes,  meaning 
'and  what  follows,'  'and  the  following':  as, 
compare  page  45  et  seq. 

-ette.  [See  -e*i.]  A  French  suffix,  the  femi- 
nine form  of  -e«l  (which  see),  retained  in  French 
words  of  recent  introduction,  as  grisette,  sil- 
houette, etiquette,  palette,  sextette,  coquette,  etc. 
Some  of  these  have  older  English  forms  in  -e<i, 
as  ticket,  pallet,  or  are  recently-  so  spelled,  as 
sextet,  octet,  coquet,  etc. 

ettent,  n.  [Also  written ettin,  eaton,  etc.;  < ME. 
eten,  eotend,  etc.,  <  AS.  eoten,  a  giant  (only  in 
the  poem  of  "Beowulf"),  =  Icel.  jotunn  =  Dan. 
jette  =  S-w.jatte,  a  giant.]    A  giant  or  goblin. 

Quen  Dauid  fagt  gaine  that  etin 
Has  he  nogt  his  staf  for-3etin ; 
Vn-to  the  bataile  he  hit  bare, 
Mugt  na  kinge  squorde  do  mare. 

Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  118. 

They  say  the  King  of  Portugal  cannot  sit  at  his  meat, 
but  the  giants  and  the  ettins  will  come  and  snatch  it  from 
him.  Beau,  and  PL,  Enight  of  Burning  Pestle,  i.  1. 

etter  (et'fer),  «.    A  Scotch  form  of  atterK 
ettercap  (et'6r-kap), «.    A  Scotch  form  of  atte^-- 
cop. 

A  fiery  etter-cap,  a  fractious  chiel. 

As  bet  as  ginger,  and  as  stieve  as  steel. 

Robertson  of  Struan. 

etter-pike  (et'6r-pik),  n.  [<  Sc.  etter,  =  E. 
atter,  poison,  +  pike,  a  fish.]  Same  as  adder- 
pike. 

ettle^  (et'l),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  ettled,  ppr.  ettling. 
[Sc,  also  written  ettil,  attle,  attel,  etc. ;  <  Icel. 
mtla,  etla,  think,  mean,  suppose,  intend,  pur- 
pose, related  to  AS.  eahtian,  meditate,  devise 
(=08.  ahton,  meditate,  devise,  =  OPries.  acht- 
ja  =  D.  achten  =  OHG.  ahton,  MHG.  ahten,  G. 
achten,  regard,  esteem,  =  Dan.  agte  =  8w.  akta, 
esteem,  intend,  observe,  heed),  connected  with 
Goth,  aha,  understanding,  ahma,  soul,  ahjan, 
think.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  aim;  propose;  intend; 
attempt;  try. 

Heraude  in  Anger  atled  to  sle 
Cryste  thurgh  his  curstnes,  as  the  clause  tellus. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  4304. 

I  never  ettled  harm  to  thee. 

Quoted  in  Child's  Ballads,  VI.  178. 

2.  To  expect;  reckon:  as,  I'm  ettling  he'll  be 
here  the  mom. 

I  saye  the  syr  Arthure  es  thyne  enmye  forever. 
And  ettelles  to  bee  overlynge  of  the  empyre  of  Eome, 
That  alle  his  ancestres  aughte,  hot  TJtere  hymselfe. 

MoHe  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  620. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  take  aim. 

Nixt  scharp  Mnestheus  war  and  awysee, 

Vnto  the  held  has  halit  vp  on  hie 

Baith  arrow  and  ene,  etland  at  the  merk. 

Gavin  Douglas,  tr.  of  Virgil,  p.  144. 

2.  To  make  attempt. 

If  I  but  ettle  at  a  sang,  or  speak, 
They  dit  their  lugs  [stop  their  ears]. 

Ramsay,  Poems,  11.  66. 

3.  To  direct  one's  course. 

The  cherl  gi'ocching  forth  goth  with  the  gode  child, 
&  euene  to  themperour  thei  atteleden  sone. 

William  of  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  272. 

4.  To  aspire ;  be  ambitious. 

Geordie  will  be  to  us  what  James  Watt  is  to  the  ettling 
town  of  Greenock,  so  we  can  do  no  less  than  drink  pros-* 
perity  to  his  endeavors.  Gait,  The  Provost,  p.  237. 

[Obsolete  in  all  uses  except  in  Scotch.] 


ettle 

ettlel  (et'l),  n.  [<  ettle^, !'.]  Intention;  intent; 
aim.     [Scotch.] 

Nannie,  far  before  the  rest, 
Hard  upon  noble  Maggie  prest, 
And  flew  at  Tarn  wi'  furious  ettle. 

Bums,  Tam  o'  Slianter. 

ettle^  (et'l),  Ji.    A  variant  of  addlc^. 
ettle^  (et'l),  n.     [A  dial,  corruption  of  nettle; 
a  nettle  taken  as  an  ettle,  like  a  nadder  taken 
as  an  adder:  see  a(J(ferl.]     A  nettle.     [Prov. 
Eng.] 

In  the  Ch'wardens'  accounts  of  Minchinghampton,  1688, 
one  sliilling  appears  as  paid  "for  cutting  ettles." 

Archxieologia,  XXXV.  451. 

ettlement  (et'l-ment),  «.     [<  ettle^-  +  -ment.'\ 

Intention.     [Scotch.] 
ettler  (et'ler),  «.    One  who  ettles  or  aims  at 

a  particular  object.    [Scotch  and  North.  Eng.] 

An  eydent  ettler  for  preferment. 

Gait,  Eingan  Gilhaize,  II.  298. 

ettlingS  (et'lingz),  n.  pi.  [Verbal  n.  of  ettle^ 
=  addle^.^    Earnings;  wages.     [North.  Eng.] 

ettow  (et'6),  n.  [Appar.  of  W.  Ind.  origin.] 
The  Cordia  Sebestena,  a  boraginaceous  shrub 
of  the  West  Indies,  with  handsome  scarlet  flow- 
ers and  a  drupaceous  fruit. 

ettweet,  n.    See  Mui. 

6tude  (a-tiid'),  n.  [F.,  <  L.  studium,  study:  see 
study/]  A  study ;  a  lesson ;  especially,  in  music, 
a  composition  having  more  or  less  artistic  value, 
but  intended  mainly  to  exercise  the  pupil  in 
overcoming  some  particular  technical  difficulty, 
or  two  or  more  related  difficulties — fitude  de 
concert,  concert-study ;  an  itude  of  exceptional  brilliancy 
or  artistic  value. 

6tui  (a-twe'),  n.  [Formerly  also  ettuy  (=  D. 
G.  Dan.  Sw.  etui),  and  in  vernacular  spelling 
etwee,  ettwee;.  <  P.  Stui,  formerly  estui,  estuy 
=  Pr.  estui,  estug  =  Sp.  estuche  =  Pg.  estojo 
=  It.  astuccio,  a  case,  box.  With  loss  of  the 
initial  vowel  (by  apheresis),  etwee  became  twee, 
whence,  in  the  plural,  with  ia,  deflection  of  sense, 
tweese,  tuieeze,  whence  tweezers :  see  twee,  tweege, 
tweezers.]  A  small  case,  especially  one  of  orna- 
mental character  and  intended  to  contain  deli- 
cate or  costly  objects,  in  the  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries  such  cases  were  carried  hanging  from  the 
belt  by  ladies,  and  used  to  contain  their  utensils  for  needle- 
worlc  and  some  articles  of  the  toilet. 

Estuy  [F.],  a  sheath,  case  or  box  to  put  things  in,  and 
particularly,  a  case  of  little  instruments,  or  sizzers,  bod- 
Idn,  penlcnife,  etc.,  now  commonly  tearmed  an  ettwee. 

Cotgrave. 
etweet  (et-we'),  n.    See  ^tui. 
-ety.    See  -4-ty  and  -ty. 

etym.,  etymol.  Abbreviations  of  etymology, 
etymological,  etymologically,  etymologist. 
etymic  (e-tim'ik),  a.  [<  etymon  +  -Jc]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  etymon  or  primitive  form  of 
a  word. 
etymologert  (et-i-mol'o-j6r),  n.  [As  P.  itymo- 
logue  =  Sp.  etimdlogo  =  It.  etimologo  =  Gr.  Dan. 
Sw.  etymolog,  <  L.  etymologos,  <  Gr.  trvaoMyo;, 
an  etymologist:  see  etymology  and  -erl.]  An 
etymologist. 

Laws  there  must  be;  and  "lex  ^ligando,"saith  the  ety- 
mologer :  it  is  called  a  law  from  binding. 

Ih:  Orifith,  Fear  ol  God  and  the  King  (1660),  p.  82. 

etymologic,  etymological  (et"i-mo-loj'ik,  -i- 
kal),  a.  [=  F.  etymologique  =  Sp.  etimologico  = 
Pg.  etymologico  =  It.  etimologico  (of.  Gr.  etymolo- 
gisch  =  Sw.  Dan.  etymologisk),  <  LL.  etymolog:- 
cus,  <  Gr.  ETViioXoyuiiQ,  belonging  to  etymology,  < 
kruiioXoyia,  etymology:  see  etymology.]  Pertain- 
ing to,  treating  of,  or  determined  by  etymology. 

Without  help  from  etynwlogic  or  other  record  we  may 
safely  go  back  ages  further.    AtheTueum,  No.  3067,  p.  165. 

etymologica,  «.    Plural  of  etymologicon. 
etymologically  (et"i-mo-loj'i-kal-i),  adv.    Ac- 
cording to  or  by  means  of  etymology;  as  re- 
gards etymology. 

We  prefer  the  form  which  we  have  employed,  because 
it  ia  etymologically  Correct. 

Macavlay,  Sadler's  Ref.  Refuted. 
Vergers  do  not  seem  to  have  been  recognised  as  "cardi- 
nal "  by  the  Commission,  though  they  might  etymologically 
make  good  their  claim  to  thgt  title  as  doorkeepers. 

Edinburgh  Rev.,  CLXIII.  175. 

etymologicon,  etymologicum  (et"i-mo-ioj'i- 
kon,  -kum),  ». ;  pi.  etymologica  (-ka).  [ML.,  < 
Gr.  krviiioh)yLK.ov,  an  etymological  dictionary, 
neut.  of  hv/iohiyiadg,  etymological:  see  etymo- 
logic] A  work  containing  the  etymologies  of 
the  words  of  a  language ;  an  etymological  dic- 
tionary; a  treatise  on  etymology. 

No  English  dictionary  at  all  fulfils  the  requisites  either 
of  a  truly  scientific  or  of  a  popular  etymologicon.  They 
all  attempt  too  much  and  too  little — too  much  of  compar- 
ative, too  little  of  positive  etymology. 

(t.  p.  Marsh,  Lectures  on  Eng.  Lang.,  iii. 
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etymologise,  «•    See  etymologize. 

etymologist  (et-i-mol'o-jist),  re.  [=  P.  _ 
giste  =  Sp.  It.  etimologista  =  Pg.  etymologista ; 
as  etymology  +  -ist.]  One  versed  in  etymology ; 
one  who  specially  studies,  teaches,  or  writes  the 
history  of  words  j  a  historian  of  words. 

etymologize  (eU-mol'o-jiz),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
etymologized,  ppr.  etymologizing.  [<  P.  Stymo- 
logiser,  formerly  etymologizer,  =  Sp.  etimologi- 
sar  =  Pg.  etymologizar  =  It.  etimologizzare,  < 
ML.  etymologisare  (cf.  equiv.  ML.  etymologi- 
care,  Gr.  krvwloyelv) ;  as  etymology  +  -ize.]  I. 
intrans.  1.  To  study  etymology  or  the  history 
of  words ;  search  into  the  origin  of  words. — 3. 
To  provide  or  suggest  etymologies  for  words. 
How  perilous  it  is  to  etymologize  at  random. 

Atp.  Trench,  Study  of  Words,  p.  208. 

II.  trans.  To  give  the  etymology  of;  trace 
the  etymology  of;  provide  or  suggest  an  ety- 
mology for. 

Breeches,  quasi  bear-riches ;  when  a  gallant  bears  all  his 
riches  in  his  breeches.—  Most  fortunately  etymologized  / 
B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Revels. 

The  habit  of  etymologizing  words  off-hand  from  expres- 
sive sounds,  by  the  unaided  and  often  flighty  fancy  of  a 
philologer.  -E.  B.  Tylor,  Prim.  Culture,  I.  147. 

Also  spelled  etymologise. 
etymology  (et-i-mol'o-ji),  re.;  pi.  etymologies 
(-jiz).  [Early  mod.  E.  etymologic,  etimologie; 
=  G.  etymologic  =  Dan.  Sw.  etymologi,  <  P.  ety- 
mologic, now  etymologic  =  Sp.  etimologia  =  Pg. 
etymologiaz=  It.  etimologia, <.  L.  ctymologia,M'L. 
also  etimologia,  ethimologia,  <  Gr.  ervfuiXoyia,  the 
analysis  of  a  word  so  as  to  find  its  origin,  ety- 
mology (translated  notatio  (see  notation)  and 
veriloguium  (see  veriloqucnt)  by  Cicero,  and 
originatio  (see  origination)  by  Quintilian),  <  hv- 
ptoMyog,  studying  etymology,  telling  the  true 
origin  of  a  word  (as  a  noun,  an  etymologist), 
<  sTVfiov,  the  true  literal  sense  of  a  word  accord- 
ing to  its  origin,  its  etymology,  +  -loyia,  <  Uyuv, 
speak,  tell:  see  etymon  and  -ology.]  1.  That 
part  of  philology  which  treats  of  the  history  of 
words  in  respect  both  to  form  and  to  meanings, 
tracing  them  back  toward  their  origin,  and  set- 
ting forth  and  explaining  the  changes  they  have 
undergone. 

Mymology  treats  of  the  structure  and  history  of  words. 
It  includes  classification,  inflection,  and  derivation. 

F.  A.  March,  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar,  p.  33. 

Specifically — 2.  The  particular  history  of  a 
word,  including  an  account  of  its  various  forms 
and  senses.  In  its  widest  sense,  the  etymology  of  a  word 
includes  all  its  variations  of  form  and  spelling,  and  all  its 
different  meanings  and  shades  of  meaning,  from  its  first 
appearance  in  the  language  to  the  present  time,  and,  fur- 
ther, the  same  facts  concerning  the  original  or  the  cognate 
forms  of  the  word  in  other  languages.  This  would  he  im- 
practicable for  any  large  number  of  words,  and  accord- 
ingly the  fullest  etymologies,  as  in  this  dictionary,  give 
but  one  form  or  a  few  typical  forms  for  a  given  period  of 
a  language,  or  but  one  form  for  the  whole  period  of  the 
language,  with  a  like  summary  treatment  of  the  meanings, 
a  more  complete  exhibition  of  forms  and  meanings  being 
given  only  at  critical  or  important  points  in  the  history. 
In  a  very  restricted  but  common  acceptation,  the  word 
implies  merely  the  "derivation"  of  the  word^  namely,  the 
mention  of  the  word  or  root  from  which  it  is  derived,  as 
when  bishop  is  said  to  be  "from  Greek  eTri'o-Kojros,"-  or  chief 
"  from  Latin  caput." 

Expoundinge  also  and  declaringe  the  etimologie  and  na- 
tive signification  of  suche  wordes  as  we  have  borowed  of 
the  Latinos  or  Frenohe  menne,  not  evyn  so  comonly  used 
in  our  quotidiene  speche. 

Quoted  in  Babees  Book  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  xxi. 

This  terme  [barbarous]  being  then  so  vsed.by  the  axm- 
cient  Greekes,  there  haue  bene  since,  notwithstanding, 
who  haue  digged  for  the  Etimologie  somewhat  deepei*,  and 
many  of  them  haue  said  that  it  was  spoken  by  the  rude 
and  barking  language  of  the  Affricans  now  called  Bar- 
barians. Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  210. 

Before  attempting  an  etymology,  ascertain  the  earliest 
form  and  use  of  the  word ;  and  observe  chronology.  Ob- 
serve history  and  geography;  borrowings  are  due  to  actual 
contact.    Observe  phonetic  laws. 

Skeat,  Etym.  Diet.,  Pref.,  p.  xxi. 

Those  etymologies  which  seemed  strong  because  of  like- 
ness in  sound,  until  it  was  shown  that  likeness  in  sound 
made  them  impossible.  George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  II.  59. 

3.  In  gram.,  that  division  of  grammar  which 
treats  of  the  parts  of  speech  and  their  infiee- 
tions. 

etymon  (et'i-mon),  n.  [=  Sp.  etimo  =  Pg.  ety- 
mon, <  L.  etymon,  <  Gr.  Irv/iov,  the  true  literal 
sense  of  a  word  according  to  its  origin,  its  ety- 
mology, its  primitive,  form  or  root ;  prop.  neut. 
of  hv/xoc  (also  in  lengthened  form  er^Tv/iog,  both 
chiefly  poetical),  true,  sure,  real;  with  forma- 
tive -|UOf,  akin  to  kredc,  true,  real,  genuine,  baiog, 
hallowed,  sacred,  holy,  pious,  devout  (=  Skt. 
satyasjtnie);  ef.Erdfeiv,  examine,  test;  the  root 
*£T  being  ult.  a  reduced  form  of  *aevT,  *sant, 
which  appears  in  S)V  (ovr-),  dial,  t^  (eovr-)  (z= 
L.  ens  (ent-),  orig.  sens  (sent-),  as  in  absens. 
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absent,  prcesens,  present),  ppr.  of  ehat,  be,  = 
AS.  soth  (orig.  *santh),  E.  sooth  =  Icel.  sannr, 
true,  sooth:  see  sooth,  and  ens,  entity,  ontology, 
etc.,  and  am  (under  6el),  which  represents  the 
orig.  root  of  all  these  words.  Hence  etymology, 
etc.]  1.  The  original  element  of  a  word;  the 
root  or  primitive. 

Blue  hath  its  etynwn  from  the  High  Dutch  blaw. 

Peacham,  On  Drawing. 

The  etymologist,  therefore,  whoever  he  were,  hath  de- 
ceived himself  in  assigning  the  etymon  of  this  word  As- 
syria, while  he  forgeth  this  distinction  between  it  and 
Syria.  J.  Gregory,  Posthuma  (1650),  p.  179. 

2.  The  original  or  fundamental  sense;  the 
primary  or  root  meaning. 

The  import  here  given  as  the  etymon  or  genuine  sense 
of  the  word.  Coleridge. 

etypic  (e-tip'ik),  a.  [<  L.  e-  priv.  +  E.  typic] 
In  biol.,  unconformable  to  type;  diverging  or 
divergent  from  a  given  type ;  developing  away 
from  a  norm  or  standard  of  structure :  opposed 
to  attypic. 

etypical  (e-tip'i-kal),  a.  [<  etypic  -I-  -al.]  Same 
as  etypic. 

Etypical  characters  are  exceptional  ones,  and  ...  are 
exhibited  by  an  eccentric  offshoot  from  the  common  stock 
of  a  group.   Gill,  Proc.  Amer.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.,  1873,  p.  293. 

eu-.  [L.,  etc.,  cun,  <.  Gr.  eii-,  a  very  common 
prefix,  being  the  stem  of  the  old  adj.  %  (dial, 
lyiif),  good,  brave,  noble,  neut.  aec.  cv,  later  ei 
(dial,  ^i),  as  an  adv.,  well;  prob.  orig.  *eav;, 
<  •/  *£(?  (=  Skt.  ■v/  as),  be,  in  elvai,  be :  see  am 
(under  6el),  etymon,  etc.  The  prefix  is  strictly 
the  stem  of  the  adj.,  and  not  the  adv.  d;  hut 
the  distinction  is  slight,  and  is  generally  dis- 
regarded, the  prefix  being  more  conveniently 
referred  directly  to  the  adverb.  The  prefix  is 
used  in  Greek  primarily  to  form  adjectives,  the 
second  element  being  usually  a  noun  or  verb 
root,  and  the  compound  being  an  adjective 
meaning  'with  good  .  .  . ,'  'having  good  .  .  .,' 

'well-'  or  'easily ed,'  as  in  evx^ip,  having 

good  (quick,  dexterous)  hands,  well-handed, 
ehjnnii,  well-grown,  having  a  good  nature,  eiiivti- 
//of,  having  a  good  name,  well-named,  Ev&yyeho;, 
bringing  good  news,  etc.;  such  adjectives  being 
often  used  as  nouns,  and  often  having  abstract 
or  other  nouns  derived  from  them.]  A  pre- 
fix of  Greek  origin,  meaning  '  good'  (for  the 
purpose)  or,  as  used  adverbially,  'well,'  'easi- 
ly,' implying  excellence,  fitness,  abundance, 
prosperity,  facility,  easiness,  it  is  opposed  to  iys-, 
as  in  eulogy,  eupepsy,  opposed  to  dyslogy,  dyspepsy.  In 
evangel  and  its  derivatives  eit-  has  taken  the  form  eo-, 
which  also  appears,  less  properly,  in  some  recent  New  Latin 
formations. 

euaster  (u-as't6r),  re.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ei,  well,  + 
aar^p,  a  star.]  In  sponges,  a  regular  polyaot 
or  stellate  calcareous  spicule  with  stout  conic 
rays  radiating  from  one  center. 

Euastrosa  (ii-as-tro'sa),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi. 
of  *euastrosus :  see  eudstrose.]  In  Sollas's  clas- 
sification of  sponges,  a  group  of  choristidan 
tetractinellid  sponges  having  mioroscleres  or 
flesh-spicules  in  the  form  of  starlike  or  radi- 
ated spicules,  without  spirasters,  as  in  the  fam- 
ily Stellettidce :  distinguished  from  Spirasirosa 
and  Stcrrastri  ''a. 

euastrose  (u-aci'tros),  a.  [<  NL.  *euastrosus,  < 
Gr.  rf,  wellj  -I-  aarpov,  a  star.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  Euastrosa. 

Eubagis  (ii'ba-jis),  re.  [NL.  (Boisduval,  1832).] 
In  entom.,  a  genus  of  nymphalid  butterflies,  of 
which  E.  arthemon  is  the  type  and  sole  species. 

eublepharid  (fi-blefa-rid),  re.  A  lizard  of  the 
family  EublepharidcB. 

Eublephariase  (u-ble-f ar'i-de)^  re.  p?.  [NL.,< 
Eublepharis  +  -idee.]    A  family  of  gecko-like 
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lizards,  typified  by  the  genus  Etiblepharis,  hav- 
ing amplueoelous  vertebrae,  united  parietal 
bones,  no  parietal  bar,  and  incomplete  orbital 
ring. 

Eublepharis  (u-blef 'a-ris),  ».  [NL.,  <  Gr.  eJ, 
well,  and  fiUifapa,  the  eyelids.]  A  genus  ot 
lizards,  typical  of  the  f  amUy  Eublepharida,  con- 
taining such  as  E,  hardwicki. 
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eublepharoid  (u-blef'a-roid),  a.  and  n.  I,  a. 
Having  the  characters  of  the  Eublepharidce. 

11.  n.  One  of  the  Eublepharidce. 
Eublopharoidea  (u-bief-a-roi'df-a),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Eublepharis  +  -oidea.']  A  superfamily 
of  eriglossate  laoertilians,  conterminous  with 
the  family  Euhlepha/ridm,  having  concavo-con- 
cave vertebrse,  proximally  dilated  and  loop- 
shaped  clavicles,  and  no  postfrontal  or  post- 
orbital  squamosal  arches.  T.  Gill,  Smithsonian 
Report,  1885. 

Eubcean  (u-be'an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Eubosa  +  -ore.] 
I,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Buboea,  a  large  island 
of  Greece  northeast  of  Attica  and  Boeotia,  or 
to  its  inhabitants:  as,  the  Euicean  standard  of 
coinage. 

II.  n.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Euboea. 
eucairite,  n.  See  eukairite. 
eucalin  (u'ka-lin),  n.  [Written  less  prop,  euca- 
lyn;  <  Eucal(yptus)  +  -irfi.']  A  non-fermentable, 
sweetish,  syrupy  body  (CfiHigOe)  produced  in 
the  fermentation  of  meutose  (the  sugar  of 
Eucalyptus).  It  is  dextrorotatory  and  reduces 
copper  salts  like  sugar. 

eucalypt  (u'ka-lipt),  ».  A  plant  belonging  to 
the  genus  Eucalyptus.  ' 

Eucalyptocrinidse  (u-ka-lip-to-krin'i-de),  n.pl. 
[NL.,  {  Eucalyptocrinus  +  4dcB.']  A  family  of 
fossil  crinoids,  typified  by  the  genus  Eucalypto- 
crinus.  Also  CaVyptoermidm. 
eucalyptocrinite  (u"ka-lip-tok'ri-mt),  «.  [< 
NL.  Eucalyptocrinites ;  iormed  as  Eucalyptocri- 
nus  +  -ite^.']  An  encrinite  of  the  genus  Euca- 
lyptocrimis. 

Euoalyptocrinus  (ii"ka-lip-tok'ri-nus),  n. 
[NL.  (so  called  from  the" inversion  of  the  calyx 
upon  itself)  (historically  a  shortened  form  of 
Eucalyptocrinites),  <  G-r.  ev,  well,  -I-  Kalmreiv, 
cover,  +  Kpivov,  a  lily.  For  the  element  -crinus, 
see  encrimte.}  The  typical  genus  of  Eucalyp- 
toerinidce,  occurring  in  the  Silurian  and  Devo- 
nian formations.  Agassiz,  1834.  Also  Eucalyp- 
tocrinites. Goldfuss,  1826. 
eucalyptography  (u"ka-lip-tog'ra-fi),  n.  [< 
Eucalyptus  +  Gr.  -ypafia,  <  ypa^tiv,  write.]  The 
description  of  euealypts;  a  treatise  upon  the 
genus  Eucalyptus. 

eucalyptol  (u-ka-lip'tol),  n.  [<  Eucalyptus  + 
-ol.'\  A  volatile"  colorless,  limpid  oil  having  a 
strong  aromatic  odor,  obtained  from  Eucalyp- 
tus globulus. 

Eucalyptus  (u-ka-lip'tus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ev, 
well,  +  KokimTUv,  cover,  conceal.]  An  impor- 
tant genus  of  myrtaoeous  evergreen  trees  and 
shrubs,  including  about  120  species,  abundant 
in  all  parts  of  Australia,  and  occurring  rarely 
in  New  Guinea,  Timor,  and  the  Moluccas.  Tlie 
flowers  are  usually  in  axillary  umbels,  with  a  flrm,  de- 
ciduous, calyptra-like  calyx,  no  petals,  and  very  numer- 
ous stamens.  The  seeds  are  very  small.  The  leaves  are 
thick  and  smooth,  mostly  similar  on  both  sides,  and  thrown 

into  a  vertical  po- 
sition by  a  twist 
of  the  petiole, 
glandular  -  punc- 
tate, and. with  a 
strong,  peculiar 
odor.  The  ma- 
tured wood  is  al- 
ways hard,  and 
the  timber  is  of- 
tenvery  valuable. 
Many  of  the  ar- 
boreous species 
are  very  tall;  and 
some,  as  B. 
amygdalina  and 
JE.  diver fficolor, 
reach  a  height 
of  over  400  feet, 
exceeding  in  this 
respect  all  oth- 
er known  trees. 
Many  species  ex- 
ude a  gum  (a  kind 
of  kino),  whence 
the         common 


Flowering  Branch  of  Blue-eum  Tree  {Buca. 
lyptus  globulus). 


narae  of  gum-tree.  From  the  extreme  hardness  or  the 
fibrous  character  of  the  bark,  some  are  known  as  iron- 
bark  or  stringy-bark  trees,  and  others  are  distinguished 
as  mountain-ash,  box-,  or  mahogany-trees,  etc.  ]E.  Hde- 
roploia,  which  is  the  principal  iron  bark-tree,  and  K 
minifera,  are  the  chief  source  of  Botany  Bay  kino.  The 
leaves  of  various  species,  especially  of  E.  globulus,  and  the 
oil  extracted  from  them,  are  said  to  have  important  reme- 
dial powers  in  asthma,  bronchitis,  and  various  other  dis- 
eases. The  trees  are  of  very  rapid  gi'owth,  and  several 
species,  especially  the  blue-gum,  E.  globulus,  have  been 
extensively  planted  in  warm  countries  for  their  timber. 
Their  culture  in  malarious  districts  has  also  been  recom- 
mended for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  miasmatic  influ- 
ences. 

eucatalepsia  (u-kat-a-lep'si-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
™,  well,  -I-  Karalvi'tf,  a  grasping,  seizing:  see 
catalepsy.']  In  Bacon's  philosophy,  true  under- 
standing: a  term  designating  the  attempt,  made 
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by  means  of  successive  inductions,  rising  from 
narrower  to  wider  laws,  to  make  nature  intel- 
ligible. 

That  which  I  meditate  and  propound  is  not  acatalepsia, 
but  eucatalepsia  ;  not  denial  of  the  capacity  to  understand, 
but  provision  for  understanding  truly. 

Bacon,  Novum  Organum  (ed.  Spedding),  I.  §  126. 

Eucephalai  (u-sef'a-la),  n.  [NL.,  fem.  sing. 
of  eucephalv^:  see  eucephalous.'\  In  ornith., 
a  genus  of  humming-birds,  so  called  from  the 
beauty  of  the  head.  E.  grayi  is  a  fine  Ecuado- 
rian species,  with  blue  head  and  golden-green 
body.   Beichenbach,  1853. 

Eucephala^  (u-sef'a-la),  n.  pi  [NL.,  neut.  pi. 
of  Bucephalus:  see'eucephalov^.l  In  entom.,  a 
group  of  tiptilarian  or  nemoeerous  dipterous  in- 
sects, the  larvse  of  which  have  usually  a  well-dif- 
ferentiated head. 

encephalous  (u-sef'a-lus),  a.  [<  NL.  eucepha- 
lus,  <  Gr.  ev,  well,  -t-'  Ke^akr/,  the  head.]  Well- 
headed,  as  a  larval  crane-fly ;  specifically,  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Eucephala. 

After  moulting  the  larval  skin  the  eucephalous  larvae 
become  quiescent  or  freely  moveable  pupse. 

Claus,  Zoology  (trans.),  p.  577. 

Eucera  (li'se-ra),  n.  [NL.  (Scopoli,  1769^,  <  Gr. 
emipaog,  evicipag,  with  beautiful  horns,  <  ev,  well, 
-1-  K^pac,  the  horn.]  A  genus  of  solitary  bees, 
of  the  family  Apidw,  having  the  antennse  in  the 
male  as  long  as  the  whole  body,  the  thorax 
thickly  pubescent,  and  the  fore  wings  with  only 
two  submarginal  cells.  There  are  over  30  European 
species.  One  has  been  recognized  in  North  America,  but 
is  probably  not  indigenous. 

Eucerocoris  (u-se-rok'o-ris),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ev, 
well,  -t-  Kepag,  a  horn,  -f-  Kdpig,  a  bug.]  A  notable 
genus  of  heteropterous  insects,  of  the  family 
Capsidce  or  Phytocoridce,  having  antennse  near- 
ly twice  as  long  as  the  body.     Westwood. 

Euchsetes  (u-ke'tez),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ei<,  well, 
+  XaiTV,long, 
loose,  flow- 
ing hair.]  1. 
A  genus  of 
Coleoptera. 
Dejean,  1834. 
— 2.  A  genus 
of  bbmbycid 
moths,  form- 
ed by  Harris 
in  1841.  The 
subcostal  vein 
gives  rise  to  two 
marginal  ner- 
vules,  and  a 
short  costal  cell 
is  formed  be- 
tween the  sec- 
ond marginal 
nervule  and  the 
apical.  E.  egle  is 
slaty-gray,  and 
has  a  brightly 
tufted  orange,  white,  and  black  larva,  which  feeds  on  As- 
clepias.  E.  oollaris  is  white,  and  has  a  white,  hairy  larva, 
which  feeds  on  Apocynum. 
3.  A  genus  of  birds.    Sclater,  1858. 

Euchalina  (u-ka-li'na),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ev,  well, 
+  ;i;o'l«s"if,  a  bridle.]  The  typical  genus  of  Eu- 
chalininai.    Lendenfeld. 

Euchalininae  (u"ka-li-na'ne),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Eu- 
chalina  +  -ince.']  A  group  of  marine  sponges, 
typified  by  the  genus  Euchalina  of  Lendenfeld 
{Chalina  of  authors  generally),  containing  regu- 
larly digitate  slender  forms  with  a  fine  network 
of  fibers  and  slender  spicules. 

Eucharinse  (u-ka-ri'ne),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Eueha- 
ris  +  -incB.]  A  subfamily  of  the  parasitic  hy- 
menopterous  family  Chalcididce,  founded  by 
Leach  (1812),  including  the  strongest  and  hand- 
somest forms  among  Hymenoptera,  having  five- 
jointed  tarsi,  no 
stigmal  vein,  a  won- 
derful development 
of  the  mesothorax, 
and  an  extension  of 
the  second  abdomi- 
nal segment  which 
incloses  all  subse- 
quent segments. 
Also  Eucharida. 

Eucharis  (ii'ka-ris), 
re.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ev- 
XapiQ,  agreeable,  < 
ei,  well,  +  ,r<^p'f, 
grace.]  1.  In  en- 
tom., the  typical 
genus  of  chalcidians 
of  the  subfamily  .B?t- 
chanme.      Latreille,   ^„,^„,i  „„,^,v„„„. 

1804. —  2.     A   genus  natural  size.) 
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of  moUusks:  same  as  Glaueus.  PSron,  1807.-- 
3.  A  genus  of  ctenophorans.  Eschscholtz,  1829. 
— 4.  A  genus  of  3  species  of  bulbous  amarylli^ 
daceous  plants  of  the  Andes  of  Colombia,  of 
which  E.  grandiflora  (E.  Amazonica)  is  fre- 
quently cultivated.  Its  flowers,  borne  upon 
the  summit  of  the  scape,  are  large,  pure  white, 
and  very  fragrant. 
eucharist  (u'ka-rist),  n.  [=  F.  eucharistie  =  Sp. 
eucaristia  =  P'g.  eucharistia  =  It.  eucaristia,  < 
LL.  eucharistia,  <  Gr.  evxaptaria,  thankfulness, 
a  giving  of  thanks,  in  eccles.  use  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  supper  (with  ref .  to  the  giv-' 
ing  of  thanks  before  partakmg  of  the  elements) , 
<  evxapiaToq,  grateful,  thankful,  <  eh,  well,  + 
Xapi^eadai,  show  favor  to,  gratify,  please,  <  x"-" 
pig,  grace,  favor,  gratitude,  thanks  (.cf.  ;i;apa, 
joy),  <  ;(;ffi(pE«v,  rejoice.  See  grace  and  yearn^.'] 
If.  The  act  of  giving  thanks;  thanksgiving. 

When  St.  Laurence  was  in  the  midst  of  the  torments  of 
the  gridiron,  he  made  this  to  be  the  matter  of  his  joy  and 
eucharist,  that  he  was  admitted  to  the  gates  through  which 
Jesus  had  entered.      Jer.  Taylm;  Works  (ed.  1836),  I.  26. 

3.  The  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper;  the 
communion ;  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass.  See  com- 
munion, mass^,  and  transubstantiation. 

Of  all  those  Comforts  and  Exercises  of  Devotion  which 
attend  that  Blessing  [redemption],  the  Eucharist  or  Holy 
Sacrament  may  claim  the  prime  Place.  ■ 

Howell,  Letters,  iii.  4.- 

The  Corinthians  desecrated  the  Holy  Eucharist;  but- 
their  gluttony  and  drunkenness  did  not  lead  St.  Paul  to- 
hinder  the  guiltless  among  them  from  participating  ii> 
that  holy  rite.    Rock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  i.  178,  note, 

Bingham  shows  that  the  administration  of  the  Eucha- 
rist to  infants  continued  in  France  till  the  twelfth  century. 
Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  II.  6. 

3.  The  consecrated  elements  in  the  Lord's 
supper. 

To  imagine  that,  for  the  first  five  hundred  years,  each 

one  of  the  faithful  who  was  allowed  to  stay  in  church 

throughout  the  whole  celebration  of  the  holy  sacrifice 

always  received  the  eucharist  at  it,  is  no  small  mistake. 

Rock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  i.  139,  note. 

Clement  of  Alexandria  speaks  of  the  ministers  distrib- 
uting the  eucharist,  that  is,  the  elements,  to  the  commu- 
nicants. W.  Smith,  Diet,  of  Christian  Antiq.,  I.  625. 

eucharistie,  eucharistical  (u-ka-ris'tik,  -ti- 
kal),  a.  [=  F.  eucharistique  =  Sp.  eucaristico  = 
Pg.  eucharistico  =  It.  eucaristico,  <  LL.  eucha- 
ristia, eucharist:  see  eucharisf}  If.  Contain- 
ing expressions  of  thanks;  of  the  nature  of 
thanksgiving  or  a  thanksgiving  service. 

The  latter  part  w.is  eucharistical,  which  began  at  the 
breaking  and  blessing  of  the  bread. 

Sir  T.  Brpvme,  Vulg.  Err. 

This  [profusion  of  Mary  Magdalene's  anointing]  Jesus 
received,  as  lie  was  the  Christ  and  anointed  of  the  Lord ; 
and  by  this  he  suffered  himself  to  be  designed  to  burial, 
and  he  received  the  oblation  as  eucharistical  for  the  ejec- 
tion of  seven  devils.    Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  24. 

[See  other  examples  under  euctical.']  —  2.  Per- 
taining to  the  eucharist  or  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  supper. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Eucharistie  sacrifice  depends  upon 
the  doctrine  of  the  real  objective  Presence. 

Pusey,  Eirenicon,  p.  33. 
Our  own  eucliaristic  service  and  the  Homan  mass  alike 
are  founded  upon  the  doctrine  of  an  atoning  sacrifice. 

Quarterly  Rev. 

Eucharistie  vestments,  the  vestments  worn  by  a  priest 
when  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  mass  or  the  Lord's  sup- 
per. 

Eucheira,Eucheirid8e.  SeeEuchira,Euchiridce. 

euchelaion  (■a-ke-la'on),  n.  [NGr.  evxe^aiov,  < 
Gr.  evx^,  prayer,  +  Bmlov,  oil:  see  Elceis  and 
oil.]  Unction  of  the  sick  with  oil:  one  of  the 
seven  sacraments  or  mysteries  of  the  Greek 
Church,  inherited  from  apostolic  or  early  Chris- 
tian usage,  and  answering  to  the  sacrament  of 
extreme  unction  in  the  Latin  or  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

EucMra  (u-M'ra),  re.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  eixeip,  quick 
or  ready  of  hand,  <  ei,  weU,  4-  x^i-P,  hand.]  A 
genus  of  butterflies,  of  the  subfamily  Fierina. 
E.  socialis  is  a  Mexican  species  remarkable  for  undergo- 
ing its  metamorphosis  in  a  community  of  individuals,  one 
parchment-like  nest,  flask-shaped  and  8  or  10  inches  long, 
serving  for  a  whole  brood.  Westwood,  1834.  Also  spelled 
Eucheira. 

Euchiridse  (u-kir'i-de),  ». pi.  [NL.,  <  Euchirus 
+  -ddtB.]  A  family  of  Coleoptera,  taking  name 
from  the  genus  Euchirus.  Hope,  1837.  Also 
spelled  Eucheiridce. 

Euchite  (u'kit),  «.  [<  LGr.  evxirt/c  (in  pi.  ev%lTai) 
(see  def.),  <  Gr.  ebxv,  prayer,  <  evxeadai,  pray.] 
A  member  of  a  sect  which  arose  in  the  fourth 
century  in  the  East,  particularly  in  Mesopota- 
mia and  Syria,  its  members  attached  supreme  impor- 
tance to  prayer  and  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  led  an 
ascetic  life,  and  rejected  sacraments  and  the  moral  law. 
The  sect  continued  nntil  the  seventh  century,  and  was  for 
a  short  time  revived  a  few  centuries  later.    Its  members 
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are  also  variously  called  Adelphians,  EntMtsiasta,  Eusta- 
thia)ii<,  Messdlians,  etc. 

Enchitonia  (u-ki-td'ni-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ev, 
well,  +  xi-'^t  ^  tunic]  The  typical  genus  of 
Eucltitoniidce.    Saeckel. 

euchitoniid  (u-ki-ton'i-id),  «.  A  member  of  the 
Euchitoniid(E. 

Euchitoniidse  (u'ki-to-m'i-de),  n.  j>l.  [NL.,  < 
Euddtonin  +  -i(ice.'\  A  pelagic  family  of  radio- 
flagellate  infusorians,  typified  by  the  genus 
Euchitonia.  The  animalcules  are  free-floating,  with  a 
diversiform  cancellate  sllicious  lorica  having  a  central  cap- 


Etechitonia  virchoTuz,  mag^nified, 

Bule,  ray-like  pseudopods  from  all  parts  of  the  surface,  and 
a  flagellate  appendage  anteriorly.  They  resemble  radio- 
larians.    Also  Eitchitonidce.    S.  Kent. 

Euchlanidae  (u-klan'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Eu- 
chlanis  +  -id(E.'\  A  family  of  rotifers  having 
the  trochal  disk  rounded,  the  wreath  in  inter- 
rupted curves  and  clusters,  the  trophi  submal- 
leate  or  virgate,  lorica  in  two  parts  meeting 
in  a  furrow  or  entire  with  additional  pieces, 
and  the  foot  jointed,  feebly  retractile,  not  tele- 
scopic or  transversely  wrinkled,  furcate  or  sty- 
late. 

EucManidota  (u-klan-i-do'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Euehlanis  {Euehtanid-)  +  -otd,  neut.  pi.  of  -otus  : 
see  -oie.]  A  group  of  rotifers  or  wheel-animal- 
cules, taking  name  from  the  genus  Euehlanis, 
but  more  comprehensive  than  the  modern  fam- 
ily Euchlanidce.    Ehrenberg. 

Euehlanis  (u'kla-nis),  «.  [NL.,  <  Grr.  cv,  well, 
-I-  ;i^Aaw'f  (x^Mvid-),  an  upper  garment  of  wool.] 
1.  The  typical  genus  of  roti- 
fers of  the  family  Euclilanidw, 
or  referred  to  a  family  Brachi- 
onida.  E.  macrura  is  an  ex- 
ample.— S.  In  entom.,  a  genus 
of  longioom.  beetles,  of  the 
family  Ceramhycidce,  based  on 
E.  coUaris,  from  Sarawak. 
Pascoe,  1869. 

euchlore  (u'klor),  a.  [<  Gr. 
ev,  well,  -I-  ;t:/i,(jp3f,  greenish.] 
Same  as  eiichloric.     [Bare.] 

euchloric  (u-klo'rik),  a.  [<  eu- 
chlare  +  -i'c]  Having  a  dis- 
tinct green  color.  — Euchloric 
gas.    Same  as  euchlorin. 

euchlorin  (ij-klo'ria),  n.  [< 
Gr.  ev,  well,  -I-  x^P^S,  green- 
ish, +  -irfi.  See  chlorin.']  A  very  explosive 
gas,  a  mixture  of  chlorin  and  chlorin  dioxid, 
obtained  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on 
potassium  chlorate. 

eucliologion  (u-ko-16'ji-on),  n.;  pi.  euchologia 
(-a).     [NL.]     Same  as  euchology. 

eucholog^  (u-kol'o-ji),  n.;  pi.  eucliologies  (-jiz). 
[<  LGr.  EvxoUyLov,  a  prayer-book,  <  cvx^l,  pray- 
er, +  Myeiv,  say.]  The  book  which  contains 
the  ritual  of  the  Greek  Church  for  the  cele- 
bration of  the  euoharist  and  other  sacraments, 
and  for  all  ecclesiastical  ceremonies,  corre- 
sponding to  the  Missal,  Pontifical,  and  Eitual 
of  the  Latin  Church ;  more  generally,  any  lit- 
urgy. 

He  .  .  .  took  out  of  the  ancient  eucholojies,  or  prayer- 
books  of  the  Jews,  what  was  good  and  laudable  in  them. 
Bp.  Bvll,  Works,  II.  656. 

The  Liturgies  .  .  .  are  frequently  printed  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  remaining  Sacraments,  and  other 
forms  of  prayer,  and  are  then  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Euchology.  J.  it.  Neale,  Eastern  Church,  i.  829. 
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Euchone  (u-ko'ne),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ew,  well,  -I- 
xavQ,  a  funnel.]  A  genus  of  tubieolous  an- 
nelids, of  the  family 
Terebellidce.  E.  elegans, 
a  beautiful  worm  of  the 
New  England  coast,  builds 
a  slender  tube  covered 
with  fine  sand,  from  which 
it  protrudes  its  long  bran- 
chiae like  a  spreading 
flower. 

euchre  (li'kfer),  n. 
[Sometimes  written 
eucre;  the  spelling  is 
evidently  corrupt.  If 
of  G.  origin,  as  some- 
times said  (with  some 
probability;  cf.  bow- 
er^ in  this  game,  of  G. 
origin),  it  would  per- 
haps represent  a  LG. 
form  *juker,  but  no 
connection  is  made 
out.  Cf.  G.  jMcfcs,  a 
joke  (=  E.  joke),  with 
E.  joker,  a  certain 
card;  LG.  juch-hei,  a 
merry  company,  an 
exclamation  of  boisterous  joy,  =  MHG.  jueh, 
>  G.jauekzen,  shout.]  1 .  A  game  of  cards  play- 
ed by  two,  three,  or  four  persons  with  the  32, 
28,  or  24  highest  cards  of  the  pack,  rive  cards  are 
dealt  to  each  player,  two  and  then  three  at  a  time,  or 
three  and  then  two,  and  one  to  mark  trumps  is  turned 
face  up ;  the  eldest  hand  has  the  right  either  of  ordering 
this  card  into  the  dealer's  hand,  who  discards  another, 
and  then  playing  the  game,  or  of  ' '  passing  " —  that  is,  doing 
nothing;  likewise  the  second  and  third  hands  if  more 
than  two  play ;  should  all  pass,  the  dealer  can  take  up 
into  his  hand  the  trump  card,  or  can  pass,  which  he  does 
by  turning  down  the  card  which  had  been  turned  face  up ; 
if  the  latter,  the  eldest  hand  either  names  a  new  suit  as 
trumps,  the  game  being  then  played  through,  or  passes 
again.  Should  he  pass,  the  second  hand,  the  third  hand,  and 
the  dealer  in  turn  have  the  same  right  of  naming  the  trump 
or  passing.  If  all  pass  on  this  second  round,  then  a  new 
deal  is  made  by  the  hand  next  in  order.  In  playing  the 
hands,  pach  player  throws  one  card,  following  suit  if  pos- 
sible, and  the  highest  card  takes  the  trick ;  the  winning 
of  three  tricks  counts  one,  of  five  tricks  two;  should  a 
player  on  one  side  order  up,  take  up,  or  name  the  trump 
and  fail  to  secure  at  least  three  tricks,  that  side  is  euchred, 
and  its  opponent  scores  two.  The  cards  rank  from  ace 
through  king,  que.en,  etc.,  to  the  lowest  card  used,  except 
in  trumps,  where  the  knave,  known  as  the  right  bower, 
is  the  highest,  and  the  other  knave  of  the  same  color, 
or  left  bower,  is  the  next  highest.  Sometimes  an  addi- 
tional card,  called  the  joker,  which  is  the  highest  of  all 
the  cards,  is  used,  the  game  being  then  known  as  rail- 
road euchre. 

2.  The  winning  of  at  least  three  tricks  in  a 
hand,  in  a  game  of  euchre,  from  the  side  which 
makes  the  trump:  as,  that  is  a  euchre Cut- 
throat euchre,  three-handed  euchre,  in  which  one  person 
plays  against  the  other  two  together.— French  euchre,  a 
variety  of  the  game  of  euchre  played  by  four  persons  with 
the  24  highest  cards  of  the  pack.  Each  player,  in  turn,  has 
the  right  of  bidding,  or  offering  to  take  a  certain  number 
of  tricks,  and  that  one  who  bids  highest  names  the  trump. 
The  game  then  proceeds  as  in  four-handed  euchre.  If  the 
bidding  player  and  his  partner  take  the  number  of  tricks 
proposed,  they  add  that  to  their  score ;  if  not,  their  oppo- 
nents do.— Progressive  euchre,  a  series  of  games  of 
euchre  played  by  three  or  more  sets  of  four  persons  each. 
All  the  sets  begin  playing  at  the  same  time,  and  when 
those  at  the  first  or  "  head  "  table  finish,  those  at  the  other 
tables  must  stop  playing.  Those  who  win  or  are  ahead 
score  one,  and  are  advanced  to  the  next  table,  except 
those  already  at  the  head  table,  who  stay  where  they 
are.  Those  who  lose  or  are  behind  stay  where  they  are, 
except  when  at  the  first  table,  in  which  case  they  go  back 
to  the  last  or  "booby"  table.  All  who  lose  while  at  the 
last  table  score  one  as  "  boobies."  At  the  end  of  the  play 
prizes  are  given.— Six-handed  or  bid  euchre,  a  variety  of 
the  game  of  euchre  played  by  six  persons  (three  on  a  side), 
with  the  joker  and  the  29,  32,  or  34  highest  cards  of  the 
pack.  That  player  who  bids  or  offers  to  make  the  most 
points  names  the  trump.  The  game  then  proceeds  as  in 
four-handed  euchre.  If  the  player  who  bids  and  his  part- 
ners secure  the  number  of  points  proposed,  they  add  it 
to  their  score ;  if  not,  it  is  counted  for  their  opponents. 
When  more  than  30  cards  are  used,  those  not  dealt  are 
placed  face  down  on  the  table,  and  are  called  "the  widow"; 
the  player  who  names  the  trump  has  the  privilege  of  se- 
lecting such  of  them  as  he  may  wish,  aud  using  them  in 
place  of  others  discarded  from  his  hand. 
euchre  (fi'kSr),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  euchred,  ppr. 
euchring.  [<  eMc/ire, «.]  Inthe  game  of  euchre, 
to  win  a  hand  over,  when  an  opponent  has 
ordered  up,  taken  up,  or  named  the  trump, 
thus  securing  two  points;  hence,  to  turn  the 
tables  on;  defeat;  get  the  better  of.  See  the 
noun. 

Don't  you  think  you  cried  game  just  a  little  too  fast. 
That  you  played  a  lone  hand  and  got  enchred  at  last? 
Quoted  iu  Bartlett'g  Diet,  of  Americanisms. 

euchroic  (u-kro'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  evxpoo^,  well-col- 
ored, <  Ell,  well,  -I-  ;fpi5a,  color.]  In  chem.,  used 
in  the  phrase  euchroic  acid,  a  dibasic  acid  form- 
ing a  white  crystalline  powder,  obtained  by 
heating  paramide  with  alkalis. 
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euchroite  (u'kro-it),  «.  [<  Gr.  evxpoo^,  well- 
colored  (<  Eli,  well,  +  xp^a,  xpo'^,  color),  +  -jte2,] 
A  transparent  and  brittle  mineral,  an  arseniate 
of  copper,  of  a  light  emerald-green  color. 

euchrone  (u'kron),  n.  [<  euchr(oio)  +  -one.'] 
In  chem.,  a  dark-blue  substance,  of  unknown 
composition,  precipitated  when  zinc  is  added 
to  an  aqueous  solution  of  euchroic  acid.  It  is 
soluble  in  alkalis,  and  oxidizes  quickly  to  eu- 
chroic acid. 

euchymyt  (u'ki-mi),  n.  [<  Gr.  evxv/ila,  goodness 
of  fiavor,  <  eiixv/iog,  well-flavored,  <  cv,  well,  + 
Xv/i6^,  iaiQe:  see  chyme. "]  In  roed.,  a  good  state 
of  the  blood  and  other  fluids  of  the  body. 

euclase  (u'klas),  n.  [<  Gr.  d,  well,  +  KUaig, 
a  breaking  (cf .  eiiK^aaroi,  easily  broken),  <  k?mv, 
break.]  A  very  brittle  mineral  of  a  pale-green 
color  and  high  luster,  crystallizing  in  prismatic 
crystals  belonging  to  the  monoolinic  system. 
It  consists  of  silica,  aluminium,  and  glucinum,  aud  occurs 
in  the  topaz  districts  of  Brazil  aud  the  gold  districts  of 
the  southern  Ural,  and  sparingly  in  the  Alps. 

Euclea  (u-kle'a),  n.  [NL.  (Hiibner,  1816),  < 
Gr.  evKXe'ia,  glory,  <  evK%di;,  glorious,  <  ev,  well, 
-I- K?iof,  glory,  fame.]  In  entom.:  (a)  A  genus 
of  bombycid  moths,  of  the  family  IAmacodid<B, 
peculiar  to  North  and  South  America.  The 
species  are  often  merged  in  Zimacodes.  (6)  A 
genus  of  longicorn  beetles,  of  the  family  Ce- 
rambycidw,  confined  to  the  Malay  archipelago. 
Newman,  1842.  (c)  A  genus  of  dragon-flies,  of 
the  family  LibelluUdw,  containing  only  North 
American  species.     Selys-Longchamps,  1861. 

Euclidean  (u-kli-de'an),  a.  [<  L.  EucUdes,  < 
Gr.  EvK?Leidi!g,  a  man's  name  (see  def.),  prop,  a 
patronymic,  <  evaleiiQ,  glorious :  see  EucUa.']  1. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Euclid,  an  illustrious  Greek 
mathematician  (who  lived  about  300  B.  c),  the 
author  of  the  "Elements  of  Geometry,"  which 
has  been  the  chief  text-book  of  this  subject 
down  to  recent  times,  and  is  still  much  used  in 
England.  By  fixing  the  admission  of  certain  proposi- 
tions as  more  elementary  than  others,  the  work  has  great- 
ly Influenced  the  mode  of  presentation  of  mathematical 
theories. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Euclid,  or  Eukleides,  Ar- 
chon  Eponymos  of  Athens  for  the  year  403  B.  c. 
The  term  specifically  notes  this  date  in  Greek  epigi'aphy, 
because  under  Eukleides  the  so-called  Ionian  alphabet, 
with  the  letters  eta  and  omega  and  the  upright  gamma 
and  lambda,  was  first  brought  into  official  use  for  public 
documents,  and  thereafter  became  usual,  and  soon  univer- 
sal, in  all  inscriptions,  etc. ;  hence  it  also  notes  the  alpha- 
bet commonly  used  at  Athens  after  the  year  of  Eukleides. 

Also  spelled  Eukleidean. 
Euclidean    geometry.     See    freometry.— Euclidean 
space,  space  as  having  the  properties  attributed  to  it  by 
Euclid,  especially  the  property  that  the  sum  of  the  three 
angles  of  every  plane  triangle  is  equal  to  two  right  angles. 

euclionismf  (u'kli-qn-izm),  n.  [<  Euclio^Vr)^  a 
miser  in  Plautus's  ''  Aulularia,"  -1-  -ism."]  Stm- 
giness.    Davies. 

Strooke  with  such  stinging  remorse  of  their  miserable 
euclionis^ne  and  snudgery. 

Nashe,  Lenten  Stuflfe  (Harl.  Misc.,  vi.  147). 

Eucnemidse  (uk-nem'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.  (West- 
wood,  1839),  <!  Euenemis  +  -idce.'\  A  family  of 
sternoxine  beetles,  allied  to  the  click-beetles  or 
Elat^ridm  (in  which  it  is  sometimes  merged), 
but  having  the  antennse  inserted  at  the  inter- 
nal border  of  the  eyes  and  the  epistoma  trape- 
zoidal. The  larv8B  resemble  those  of  bupres- 
tids.    Nearly  100  genera  are  known. 

Euenemis  (fi-ne'mis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Hi,  well, 
+  Kvniik,  a  greave,  leggin.]  The  typical  genus 
of  Eucnemidce. 

Eucnide  (Hk'ni-de),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ev,  well,  + 
/cvjd)/,  a  nettle  :  see  cnida.'\  A  genus  of  loasa- 
ceous  plants,  of  northern  Mexico  and  the  adja- 
cent region.  They  are  low,  adhesively  bristly  herbs, 
with  mostly  showy  yellow  flowers.  E.  hartoniodea  is  some- 
times cultivated. 

Eucoela  (u-se'la),  n.  [NL.  (Westwood,  1833, 
Eucoila),  '(.  Gr.'eti,  well,  +  /coi/lof,  hollow.]  A 
genus  of  hymenopterous  insects,  of  the  fam- 
ily Cynipidce,  or  gall-flies,  belonging  to  the  sub- 
family Figitince,  having  monilifonn  antennte, 
13-jointed  inthe  female, 
15-jointed  in  the  male. 
The  genus  is  wide-spread, 
and  a  number  of  American 
and  European  species  have 
been  described.  They  are 
parasitic  upon  aphids. 

eucolite  (ii'ko-lit),  n. 
See  eudialyte.  ' 

Eucope  (ii-ko'pe),  n. 
[NL. ,  <  Gr.  eviajwog,  well 
equipped  with  oars,  < 
ev,  well,  +  KiiTT^,  an 
oar.]  The  typical  ge-  ^„„^,  rf,„^;i„„,,,ria,ap.rt 
nus  of  the  family  Eu-         '     .nagnUtd. 
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copidce.  E.  variabilis  is  an  example,  Gegen- 
baw,  1856. 

Eucopids  (u-kop'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Eucope 
+  -id(B.]  A  family  of  vesiculate  or  campanu- 
larian  Hydromeduace :  same  as  Camparmlariid<B. 

eucrasyt  (ii'kra-si),  n.  [<  Gr.  evupaala,  a  good 
temperature,  riiildness  (of  the  air,  etc.),  a  good 
temperament,  <  evKparog,  well-tempered,  tem- 
perate, <  ci,  well,  +  Kepawinai,  mix :  see  crasis, 
crater/]  In  med.,  that  combination  of  qualities 
in  the  body  which  constitutes  health  or  sound- 
ness. 

eucrite  (ti'irit),  n.  [<  Gr.  evxpiTog,  easy  to  dis- 
cern, <  rf,  well,  +  Kpivciv,  discern,  decide.]  A 
name  proposed  by  Bose  for  all  massive  anor- 
thite-augite  rocks,  similar  to  Zirkel's  designa- 
tion corsite  for  those  composed  of  anorthite 
and  hornblende. 

eucryptite  (u-krip'tit), ».  [<  Gr.  emfnmTog,  easy 
to  be  hidden  (<  ev,  well,  +  ttpmruv,  hid.e),  + 
-}te2.]  A  silicate  of  aluminium  and  lithium  as- 
sociated with  albite  as  alteration  products  of - 
spodumene. 

eucticalt  (iik'ti-kal),  a.  [<  Gr.  evKTMdg,  express- 
ing a  wish,  votive,  optative,  <  cvkt6q,  wished 
for,  desired,  <  cix^oBai,  wish  for,  vow,  pray.] 
Containing  acts  of  supplication ;  supplicatory ; 
precatory. 

The  euctical  or  euchari&tical  offering  must  consist  oi 
three  degrees  or  parts ;  the  offering  of  the  heart,  of  the 
mouth,  o£  the  hand.  J.  Mede,  Discourses,  i.  48. 

Sacrifices  .  .  ,  distinguished  into  expiator}',  euctical,  and 
eucharistical.  Law,  Theory  of  Eeligion,  p.  226. 

eucyclic  (ii-sik'lik),  a.  [<  Gr.  ev,  well,  +  KvicXiicdc, 
circular :  see  cyclic.']  In  hot.,  isomerous,  with 
regular  alternation  of  parts :  applied  to  flowers 
in  which  the  petals,  stamens,  etc.,  are  equal 
in  number  in  each  whorl,  and  alternate  with 
one  another. 

Eucyrtidiidse  (u-s^r-ti-di'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < 
Eucyrtidium  +  -idee.]  A  family  of  polyoystine 
monocyttarian  radiolarians,  typified  by  the  ge- 
nus Eucyrtidium. 

Eucyrtidium  (u-s6r-tid'i-um),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
A,  well,  +  KvpriScov,  dim.  of  Kiip-og,  niprri,  a  fish- 
ing-basket, creel,  <  Kvprdc;,  bent,  curved.]  The 
typical  genus  of  the  family  EucyrtidUdce,  or 
referred  to  the  family  PolyeysUnidoe.  E.  galea 
and  E.  eranoides  of  Haeckel  are  examples. 

eudemon,  eudeemon  (n-de'mon),  «.  [<  Gr.  ni- 
dai/iov,  adj.,  blest  with  a  good  genius,  fortunate, 
happy^  <  ev,  well,  +  dai/aav,  a  genius,  spirit,  etc. : 
see  femora.  Ct.  Agathodcetnon,  cacodemon.]  1. 
A  good  angel  or  spirit. 

The  simple  appendage  of  a  tail  will  cacodemonize  the 
Eudxmon.       Southey,  The  Doctor,  Fragment  on  Beards. 

2.  In  astrol.,  the  eleventh  house  of  a  celestial 
figure:  so  called  on  account  of  its  good  and 
prospei'ous  significations,  as  store  of  friends, 
attainment  of  hopes,  etc.    E.  Phillips,  1706. 

eudemonics  (ii-de-mon'iks),  n.  [<  Gr.  evSai/io- 
vuta,  the  constituents  of  happiness,  neut.  pi.  of 
eidaifiovixdg,  conducive  to  happiness,  <  evSal/ioiv, 
happy:  see  eudemon.]    Budemonism. 

eudemonism,  eudsemonism  (u-de'mgn-izm_),  n. 
[<  Gr.  cvdai/iovia/iic,  a  thinking  happy,  <■  sv6ai- 
imvl^etv,  think  or  call  happy,  <  evdac/im/,  having 
a  good  genius,  happy,  fortunate :  see  eudemon 
and  4sm.]  The  doctrine  of  happiness,  or  the 
system  of  philosophy  which  makes  human  hap- 
piness its  highest  object,  declaring  that  the  pro- 
duction of  happiness  is  the  sole  criterion  for 
the  validity  of  moral  maxims ;  hedonism.  Some 
writers  distinguish  eudenionism,  as  including  the  satis- 
faction of  altruistic  sentiments  under  happiness,  from  the 
purely  egoistic  hedonism. 

Ethics  braced  up  into  stoical  vigour  by  renouncing  all 
effeminate  dallyings  with  Budcenionism  would  indirectly 
have  co-operated  with  the  sublime  ideals  of  Christianity. 
De  Quincey,  Last  Days  of  Kant. 
The  discussion  of  the  different  sorts,  degrees,  and  con- 
sequences of  enjoyment  led  to  the  true  eudoBmonism  of  the 
Epicureans,  who  taught  that  mental  pleasure  was  prefer- 
able to  that  of  the  senses,  and  that  friendship,  and  free- 
dom from  passion  and  desire,  were  the  supreme  forms  of 
happiness.  0.  S.  Hall,  German  Culture,  p.  179. 

eudemonist  (u-de  'mon-ist) ,  n.  [As  eudemomsm 
+  -ist]    A  believer  in  eudemonism. 

I  am  too  much  of  a  eudemonist:  I  hanker  too  much  af- 
ter a  state  of  happiness  both  for  myself  and  others. 

De  Quincey. 

eudemonistic  (u-de-mon-is'tik),  a.   [<  eudemon- 
ist +  -jc]    Of  or  pertaining  to  eudemonism. 
The  mundane  positive  eudaemonistic  morality. 

a.  S.  Hall,  German  Culture,  p.  179. 

Christianity  itself  proceeds  from  a  eudcemonistic  pes- 

siniiam.  Westminster  Rev.,  OXXVI.  466. 

eudemonological  (u-de'-'mon-o-loj'i-kal),  a. 
Same  as  eudemonistic.    Mind,  'S.l,  137. 
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eudemonology  (u-de-mon-ol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr. 
evSaifuM,  happy  (see  eudeinon),  +  -Aoyia,<.  Aeyeiv, 
syeak :  see  -ology.]  The  science  of  human  hap- 
piness. 

Eudendriidae  (u-den-dri'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Eudendrium  +  -idee.]  A  family  of  Mydropolypi- 
wcB  which  form  colonies,  all  polyps  of  which  may 
mature  sexual  products  whereby  they  are  often 
changed  into  polypostyles  without  mouth  or 
'^ntacles.  The  alimentary  zoBids  possess  one  verticil 
of  filiform  tentacles,  and  mature  the  generative  elements 
on  tentacular  appendages.  During  the  maturing  of  the 
sexual  products  the  sexual  zoBids  often  become  rudimen- 
tary, and  lose  their  tentacles.  Eudendrium  cochleatum 
18  a  good  example.    Also  JBudendridce. 

Eudendrium  (u-den'dri-um),  n.  [NL. ,  <  Gr.  dj, 
well,  -I-  Sev6piov,  dim.  of  SevSpov,  a  tree.]  A 
genus  of  gymnoblastio  hydrozoans,  type  of  a 


Sudetiilrittm  cochUatunt,  about  natural  size. 

family  Eudendriidee,  the  stock  of  which  is  stiff- 
ened by  a  homy,  ehitinous  substance  which  is 
secreted  by  the  animal  as  a  covering,  and  ex- 
tends all  over  the  colony  excepting  the  zooids. 
One  of  the-most  common  forms  [of  hydroids]  found  in 
shallow  water  .  .  .  from  Vineyard  Sound  northward  is 
Eudendrium  dispar.  It  grows  in  colonies  from  two  to 
nearly  four  inches  in  length,  and  the  parts  of  the  colony 
which  correspond  in  appearance  to  the  stems  and  branches 
of  a  plant  are  dark  brown  or  black.  At  the  tip  of  each 
branch  and  branohlet  is  a  hydra-like  animal  or  zooid,  which 
is  directly  connected  with  every  other  one  in  the  colony. 
Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  I.  79. 

eudialjrte  (u-di'a-lit),  n.  [<  Gr.  tvSiakvTOQ,  easy 
to  break  up  or  dissolve,  <  ev,  well,  +  diakvrog, 
dissolved,  <  SiaXiietv,  dissolve:  see  dialysis.]  A 
mineral  of  a  brownish-red  color,  occurring  in 
rhombohedral  crystals,  also  massive,  in  Green- 
land. "When  powdered  it  dissolves  readily  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  whence  the  name.  It  is  a  silicate  of  zirco- 
nium, iron,  manganese,  calcium,  sodium,  and  other  ele- 
ments. Eucolite  is  the  same  mineral  from  Norway.  Also 
spelled,  eiToneously,  eudydlite. 

eudiometer  (u-di-om'e-ter),  n.  [<  Gr.  eiSLog, 
calm,  fine,  clear,  serene  (of  aii',  weather,  sea, 
etc.)  (<  cv,  well,  -I-  Si-,  seen  in  Slog,  heavenly, 
Zsvg,  orig.  the  sky,  etc. :  see  deity),  +  /ierpov, 
ameasure.]  An  instrument  originally  designed 
for  ascertaining  the  purity  of  the  air  or  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  it  contains,  but  now  gener- 
ally employed  in  the  analysis  of  gases,  for  the 
determination  of  the  nature  and  proportion  of 
the  constituents  of  any  gaseous  mixture,  one 
form  consists  of  a  graduated  glass  tube,  either  straight  or 
bent  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  U,  hermetically  sealed  at 
one  end  and  open  at  the  other.  Two  platinum  wires,  in- 
tended for  the  conveyance  of  electric  sparks  through  any 
mixture  of  gases,  so  as  to  cause  the  union  of  certain  of 
them,  are  inserted  through  the  glass  near  the  shut  end  of 
the  tube,  and  closely  approach  but  do  not  touch  each 
other.  The  nature  and  proportions  of  the  constituents  of 
the  gaseous  mixture  are  determined  by  the  diminution  in 
volume  after  the  passing  of  the  spark. 

eudiometric,  eudiometrical  (ii"di-o-met'rik, 
-ri-kal),  a.  Pertaining  to  a  eudiometer  or  to 
eudiometry;  performed  or  ascertained  by  a  eu- 
diometer: as,  eudiometrical  experiments  or  re- 
sults. 

eudiometry  (u-di-om'e-tri),  «.  [As  eudiometer 
-I-  -y.]  The  art  or  practice  of  ascertaining  the 
purity  of  the  air,  or  of  determining  the  nature 
and  proportions  of  the  constituents  of  anygas- 


Euelephas 

in  France  in  1643  by  Jean  Eudes,  a  priest  of 
the  Oratory,  for  educational  and  missionary 
purposes,  its  official  name  is  The  Congregation  of  Jesus 
and  Mary.  The  order  was  suppressed  in  1792,  and  revived 
in  1826. 

Eudocimus  (u-dos'i-mus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ev, 
well,  +  Sdiufiog,  esteemed,  notable,  <  doxelv, 
think,  seem.]  1.  In  ornith.,  a  genus  of  ibises, 
containing  such  species  as  the  white  and  scarlet 
ibises  of  America,  E.  alba  and  E.  rubra.  Wag- 
ler,  1832. —  2.  In  entom.,  a  genus  of  Coleoptera. 
Schonherr,  1836. 

Eudoxia  (u-dok'si-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  eiSogog,  of 
good  repute:  Bee  Mudoxian.]  A  spurious  genus 
of  hydrozoans,  of  the  family  Diphyidee  ;  a  group 
of  individuals,  consisting  of  a  nutritive  polyp 
with  nematocysts,  gonophores,  and  usually  a 
hydrophyllium,  separated  from  any  diphyid,  as 
a  species  of  Diplw/es  and  of  Abyla.  The  term 
is  retained  as  the  name  of  such  objects. 

Eudozian  (u-dok'si-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  Ei- 
Sd^iog,  a  proper  name,  <  evSo^og,  of  good  repute, 
honored,  famous,  <  ei,  well,  -I-  66^a,  opinion, 
reputation.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Budox- 
ius  or  his  doctrines.    See  II. 

II.  «.  A  follower  of  Eudoxius,  a  bishop  of 
Constantinople  and  an  extreme  Arian  of  the 
fourth  century :  same  as  Anomman,  Aetian,  and 
Eunomian. 

Eudromias  (u-dro'mi-as),  m.  [NL.  (Brehm, 
1831),  <  Gr.  evSpo/icag,  a  good  runner,  <  ei,  well, 
+  -Spofiog,  running,  <  Spafielv,  run.]  A  genus 
of  plovers,  of  the  family  Charadriidcs,  the  type 
of  which  is  the  common  dotterel,  E.  morinelVus. 
There  are  several  species,  of  different  parts  of 
the  world.    See  cut  under  dotterel. 

eudyalite^ ».    See  eudialyte. 

Eudynamis  (u-di'na-mis),  n.  [NL.,  also  spelled 
Eudynamys  (Vigors  and  Horsfield,  1826) ;  <  Gr. 
ev,  well,  T  Svvafug,  power.]  A  genus  of  Indian, 
Australian,  and  Papuan  cuckoos,  of  the  family 
CucuUdee,  containing  such  as  E.  honorata  of  In- 
dia, E.  mindanensis  of  the  Philippines,  and  E. 
cyanoeephala  of  Australia. 

Eudyptes  (u-dip'tez),  n.    [NL.  (Vieillot,  1816), 

<  Gr.  fi,  well,  +  SvTTTTig,  a  diver,  <  Siirrreiv,  duck, 

<  Sieiv,  dive.]    A  genus  of  crested  penguins,  the 


Rock-hopper  iEitdyfteschrysocoTTte). 

rock-hoppers,  containing  such  species  as  the 
jackass-penguin  or  macaroni  of  the  sealers,  E. 
chrysocome  or  chrysolophus. 

Eudyptula  (u-dip'tu-la),  n.  [NL.,  dim.  of  Eu- 
dyptes.] A  genus  of  Australian  pygmy  pen- 
guins, the  type  of  which  is  E.  minor,  a  bluish 
species  with  white  throat  and  no  collar,  crest, 
or  tracheal  septum.  Also  Eudyptila.  Bona- 
parte, 1856. 

Euechinoidea  (u-ek-i-noi'de-a),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
<  Gr.  ev,  well,  +  exlvog,  the  hedgehog,  -)-  -oidea.] 
The  ordinary  sea-urchins  collectively,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  exclusively  fossil  ones, 
or  Tessellata;  the  Echinoidea  less  the  Paleechi- 


symmetrical;  having  lateral  antimeres  well 
marked;  exhibiting  right  and  left  sides  of  the 
body  as  symmetrically  opposed  and  antimeri- 
cally  disposed  parts. 

The  eudipleural  form,  which  is  generally  known  as  that 
of  bilateral  symmetry.  .      ^  ,^ 

Gegenbaur,  Comp.  Anat.  (trans.),  p.  128. 

Eudist  (H'dist),  n.     [<  F.  Eudiste:  see  def.] 
One  of  aBoman  Catholic  congregation  founded 


Euelephas  (u-el'e-fas),  «.  [NL.  (Falconer),  < 
Gr.  ev,  well, '+  eXeijmg,  elephant.]  A  genus  of 
proboscidean  mammals,  of  which  the  Asiatic 
elephant,  Elephas  or  Eueleplias  indieus,  is  the 
type :  distinguished  from  Loxodon,  the  African 
elephant,  by  the  extremely  deep,  narrow  inter- 
vals, completely  fiUed  with  cement,  between 
the  ridges  of  the  molar  teeth:  same  as  Elephas 
proper.    See  Loxodon  and  elephant. 


euemerism 

enemerism,  euemerist,  etc.  See  euhemerism, 
etc. 

Euereta  (u-er'e-tS,),  ji.  j>?.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  rf,  well, 
+  epHiK,  a  rower,'  an  oar  (usually  in  pi. ),  <  ^P^"- 
auv,  row.]  Huxley's  name  for  a  group  of  tui-- 
tles  composed  of  the  two  genera  Sphargis  and 
Chelone,  inhabiting  the  seas  of  wai-m  climates. 
They  have  a  blunt  snout  with  hooked  horny  beak,  the  tym- 
panum hidden  by  the  integument,  and  the  limbs,  ol  which 
the  anterior  pair  are  much  the  longer,  converted  into  pad- 
dles, the  digits  being  flattened  and  bound  immovably  toge- 
ther by  integument,  and  only  one  or  two  of  them  bearing 
nails.    See  Sphargis  and  Chelone. 

euergetes  (u-fer'je-tez),  «.  [<  Gr.  svepyeTr/c,  a 
well-doer,  <'cv,  well,  +  ipyov,  work,  a  deed  (cf. 
epyaTTK,  a  doer),  <  *ipy£iv,  work,  do:  see  work.'] 
A  benefactor :  a  title  of  honor  in  ancient  Greece 
of  such  as  had  done  the  state  some  service,  and 
sometimes  assumed  as  a  royal  surname,  as  by 
Ptolemy  III.  of  Egypt  (Ptolemy  Euergetes), 
and  Ptolemy  VII.  (Euergetes  II.). 

As  euergetes  of  Greek  cities,  Hadrian  completed  the 
Olympieion  at  Athens. 

C.  O.  MicUer,  Manual  of  Archsol.  (trans.),  §  191. 

Eufitchia  (ii-fich'i-a),  11.  [NL.  (Packard,  1876), 
<  Gr.  ev,  well,  +  Fiichia,  q.  v.]  A  genus  of  geo- 
metrid  moths.  E.  ribearia  is  a  species  which  lays  its 
eggs  in  the  autumn  on  the  stems  of  currant-  and  goose- 
berry -  bushes.  They 
hatch  when  the  bushes 
are  in  full  bloom  in  the 
spring,  and  the  larva, 
a  whitish  measuring- 
worm  with  black  spots 
and  yellow  stripes, 
called  the  gooseberry- 
spanworm,  feeds  upon 
the  leaves  until  full- 
grown,  when  it  goes 
under  ground  to  pu- 
pate, remaining  in  tliis 
state  for  two  or  three 
The  remedies  are  pow- 


Female  Moth  of  Gooseberry-spanworm 
l^EuJitchia  ribearia),  natural  size. 


■weeks  before  it  issues  as  a  moth. 

dered  hellebore,  either  in  solution  or  applied  dry  when 
the  plants  are  moist,  and  hand-picking. 
euget  (ii'je),  interj.  [L.,  <  Gr.  tvyt,  good!  well 
said!  well  done!  an  exclamatory  use  of  the 
adv.  zvye,  or  ev  ye,  well,  rightly,  in  replies  con- 
firming or  approving  what  has  been  said :  sv, 
well  (see  eu-) ;  ye,  an  enclitic  particle.]  Well 
done!  well  said!  good!  an  exclamation  of  ap- 
plause, encouragement,  joy,  and  the  like. 

To  solemnize  the  euges,  the  passionate  welcomes  of 
heaven  poured  out  on  penitents. 

HamrtioncLi  Works,  IV.  500. 

eugenesic  (ii-je-nes'ik),  M.  [<  eugenes(is)  +  -ic] 
Same  as  eugenetic. 

eagenesis  (u-jen'e-sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ev,  well, 
+  yeveaif,  generation.]  The  quality  of  breed- 
ing freely;  fertility;  specifically,  the  produc- 
tion of  young  by  the  union  of  individuals  of 
different  species  or  stocks. 

eugenetic  (ii-i§-net'ik),  a.  [<  eugetiesis,  after 
genetic,  q.  v.]  '  Of,  belonging  to,  or  character- 
ized by  eugenesis.    Also  eugenesic. 

Eugenia  (u-je'ni-a),  n.  [NL. ;  in  def.  1,  named 
in  nonor  oJE  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  (died  1736); 
in  def.  2,  named  from  the  Empress  Eug4nie  of 
France.  The  name  Eugene,  G.  Eugen,  P.  Eugkie, 
etc.,  NL. Eugenius,  fern.  Eugenia,  G. Eugenie,  P. 
Eugenie,  etc.,  NL.  Eugenia,  means  'well-bom,'  < 
Gt.  evyevf/C,  well-bom :  see  eugeny.]  1 .  A  genus 
of  myrtaceous  shrubs  and  trees,  of  over  500  spe- 
cies, which  are  found  in  tropical  or  subtropical 
America  and  tropical  Asia,  with  a  few  species 
in  Africa  and  Australia.  About  half  a  dozen  are 
found  in  Florida.  The  flowers  are  tetramerous,  with  nu- 
merous stamens,  and  are  followed  by  a  baccate  fruit.  The 
leaves  are  opposite,  and  often  glandular-punctate  and  fra- 
grant, and  the  wood  is  hard  and  sometimes  of  value.  The 
most  important  species  is  E.  caryophyllata,  of  India,  which 
yields  the  clove  of  commerce.  (See  cut  under  doye.)  Sev- 
eral species  bear  edible  fruits,  as  the  rose-apple  {E.  Jam- 
bos)  and  the  jambolana  {E.  Jambolana),  which  are  culti- 
Tai>ed  in  tropical  countries.  The  astringent  bark  of  the 
latter  is  used  in  dyeing  and  tanning,  and  in  medicine. 
Others  are  cultivated  in  greenhouses  for  the  beauty  of 
their  foliage  or  flowers. 

2.  A  genus  of  hvmiming-birds.  E,  imperatrix 
is  a  fine  species  from  Ecuador,  green  with  a 
violet  throat-spot.  Gould,  1855. — 3.  A  genus 
of  dipterous  insects,  of  the  family  Mvscidce. 
Desvoidy,  1863. 

Eugeniacrinidae  (u-je^ni-a-krin'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Eugeniacrinus  +  -idee.']  A  family  of 
encrinites  or  fossil  orinoids,  ranging  from  the 
Oolite  to  the  Cretaceous. 

eugeniacrinite  (u-je-ni-ak'ri-nit),  n.  f<  NL. 
Eugeniaerinites ;  as  Eugeniacrinus  +  -ite^.]  An 
enerinite  of  the  family  Eugeniacrinidce. 

Eugeniaerinites  (u-je-ni-ak-ri-ni'tez),  n.  pi. 
[NL. :  see  Eugeniacrinus.]  Same  as  Eugenia- 
crinus. 

Eugeniacrinus  (u-je-ni-ak'ri-nus),  n.  [NL.  (re- 
duced from  Eugeniaerinites),  <  Gr.  evyev^c,  well- 
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bom,  of  noble  race,  +  Kpivov,  a  lily.]  The  typi- 
cal genus  of  the  family  Eugeniacrinidce.  Agas- 
sis, 1834. 

eugenic!  (u-jen'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  cvyevr;;,  well-bom 
(see  eugeriy),  +  -io.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  race- 
culture. 

If  eugenic  principles  were  universally  adopted,  the 
chance  of  exceptional  and  elevated  natures  would  be  large- 
ly reduced.  Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XL.  469. 

eugenic^  (u-jen'ik),  a.  [<  Eugen-ia,  1,  +  -jc] 
Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  cloves.— Eugenic 
acid,  an  acid  derived  from  cloves.  It  is  a  colorless  oil, 
becoming  dark  in  color  and  resinous  when  exposed  to 
the  air.  It  reddens  litmus-paper,  and  has  a  spicy  burning 
taste  and  a  strong  smell  of  cloves. 

eugenics  (H-ien'iks),  n.  [PI.  of  eugenic^:  see 
-ics.]  The  science  of  generative  or  procreative 
development ;  the  doctrine  of  progress  or  evo- 
lution, especially  in  the  human  race,  through 
improved  conditions  in  the  relations  of  the 
sexes. 

The  ingenious  speculations  of  Mr.  F.  Galton  in  the  deli- 
cate domain  of  eugenics,  and  in  the  idiosyncrasies  of  men- 
tal imagery,  .  .  .  are  now  recognised  as  a  necessary  de- 
velopment of  the  method  into  which  Darwin  has  cast  the 
thought  of  the  age.  Proo.  Sac.  Psych.  Research,  II.  110. 
The  heredity  of  genius  has  been  fully  proved  by  that  very 
interesting  writer  and  accurate  observer,  Francis  Galton, 
and  he  has  put  forward  in  a  masterly  way  the  claims  of 
eugenics,  or  race-culture.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXIX.  641. 

eugenin  (li' je-nin),  n.  [<  Eugenia,  1,  -I-  -i«2.]  A 
substance  Ib^oB-yiO^)  which  settles  spontane- 
ously from  the  distilled  water  of  cloves.  It  crys- 
tallizes in  small  laminae,  which  are  colorless,  transparent, 
and  pearly,  but  in  time  become  yellow. 

eugenyt  (u'je-ni),  n.  [<  Gr.  evyevEia,  poet,  ev- 
yevia,  nobility  of  birth,  <  evyevt/Q,  well-bom,  of 
noble  race,  <  ei,  well,  +  yho^,  race,  family:  see 
genu^.]    Nobleness  of  birth.     Ogilvie. 

eughf,  eughent.  Lawless  spellings  of  yew,  yew- 
en.     Spenser. 

Euglena  (u-gle'na),  m.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ev,  well,  + 
y?:i!vv,  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  the  socket  of  a  joint.] 
The  typical  genus  of  inf  usorians  of 
the  family  Euglenidce.  E.  viridis  is  ■ 
0ne  of  the  commonest  and  best-known  of 
infusorians,  inhabiting  stagnant  pools,  of- 
ten occurring  in  vast  shoals  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.    Ehrenberg,  1832. 

Euglenia  (u-gle'ni-a),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
<  Euglena.]  A  group  of  flagellate 
infusorians,  taking  name  from  the 
genus  Euglena,  and  corresponding 
nearly  to  the  Astasicea  of  Ehren- 
berg and  less  exactly  to  the  mod- 
em family  Euglenidce.    Dujardin. 

euglenid  (ii-glen'id),  n.  An  infu- 
sorian  of  the  family  Euglenidce. 

Euglenidse  (ii-glen'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Euglena  +  -idee.]  A  large 
family  of  monomastigate  eustoma- 
tous  flagellate  infusorians,  typified 
by  the  genus  Euglena,  highly  di- 
versiform or  metabolic,  with  bril- 
liant, usuaUy  green,  endoplasm.  sueuna -.iiri. 
These  remarkable  animalcules  form  a  nat-  dis,  magnified, 
ural  family,  whose  bright  colors  (for  the 
most  part  green,  though  sometimes  red)  and  peculiar  en- 
dogenous multiplication  (noted  below)  are  highly  charac- 
teristic. They  vary  much  in  the  diflferent  genera,  being 
free-swimming  or  sedentary,  naked  or  loricate,  and  soli- 
tary or  colonial.  The  flagellum  is  single  and  terminal ;  the 
oral  aperture  is  distinct;  the  endoplasm  often  contains 
highly  refractive  particles  of  apparently  amylaceous  sub- 
stance ;  one  or  more  eye-like  pigment-specks  are  often 
developed  at  the  anterior  end ;  and  the  contractile  vacuole 
and  the  endoplast  are  conspicuous,  the  former  usually  lo- 
cated close  to  the  anterior  border.  The  euglenids  multi- 
ply both  by  longitudinal  and  transverse  fission,  by  the 
subdivision  of  the  body-substance  into  sporular  elements, 
and  by  the  development  of  independent  geiminal  bodies 
out  of  the  substance  of  the  endoplast.  The  sporulation, 
or  breaking  up  of  the  colored  endoplasm,  usually  conse- 
quent mpon  a  process  of  encystment,  results  in  the  forma- 
tion of  germs  variable  in  number  and  of  irregular  contour, 
released  as  small  green  amoebiforms,  without  trace  of  the 
flagellum,  oral  aperture,  or  pigment-spot,  which  are  sub- 
sequently acquired.  The  fusiform  zobids  resulting  from 
the  sporulation  of  the  endoplasm  of  motile  euglenids,  on 
the  contrary,  appear  to  be  usually  furnished  with  a  flagel- 
lum and  an  eye-speck.  Another  form  of  encystment,  not 
connected  with  reproduction,  occurs  in  euglenids  when 
the  water  dries  up  in  the  ponds  or  ditches  where  they 
live.  The  animalcules  become  spherical  and  quiescent, 
develop  a  gelatinous  covering  which  indurates,  and  in  this 
condition  have  been  mistaken  for  green  algals.  These 
several  changes  of  the  animalcule  give  rise  to  the  term 
euglen/jiA,  applied  to  other  organisms,  as  gregarines,  which 
present  similar  conditions  of  encystment  and  sporulation. 
According  to  Saville  Kent,  the  genera  composing  the  fam- 
ily as  at  present  recognized  are  Euglena,  Amblyophis, 
Phaeus,  Chloropeltis,  Trachelotnonoi,  Rhaphidonwnas, 
Ctelomonas,  AscogUim,  and  Colacium,  Nearly  all  occur 
in  fresh  water,  especially  when  stagnant,  though  a  few 
are  found  in  brackish  water.  They  may  be  single  or  in 
small  groups,  or  may  form  very  extensive  colonies. 

Euglenina  (ii-gle-ni'na),  n.  pi.  [<  Euglena  + 
-ina.]  In  Dujardin's  system  of  olassifleation 
(1841),  same  as  Euglenidce, 
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euglenoid  (u-gle'noid),  a.  and  n.  [<  Euglena  + 
-oid.]  I.  a".  1.  Of  the  form  of  or  resembling 
infusorians  of  the  i&mily  Euglenidce;  especially, 
becoming  encysted  and  sporulating  like  the 
Euglenidce;  e^ibiting  the  movements  during 
the  process  of  reproduction  which  characterize 
species  of  Euglena. 

The  movements  [of  gregarines  after  flssion]  now  become 
neither  vibratile  nor  amoeboid,  but  definitely  restrained, 
and  are  best  described  as  euglenoU. 

Encyc.  Brit,  XIX.  862. 
They  are  apparently  Gregarinae,  which  have  been  killed 
in  various  states  of  euglenoid  movement. 

W.  B.  Benham,  Micros.  Science,  XXVII.  570. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Euglenoidea. 

II.  n.  A  sporozoan,  as  a  gregarine,  in  the 
euglenoid  state. 

The  euglenoid  is  always  a  single  contractile  sac,  with 
one  mass  of  medullary  substance,  in  which  floats  the  large 
vesicular  transparent  nucleus. 

E.  R.  Lankester,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  853. 

Euglenoidea  (u-gle-noi'de-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Euglena  +  -oidea.]  In  Biitschli's  system  of 
classification,  an  order  of  flagellate  infusori- 
ans, represented  by  the  Euglenidce  and  related 
groups,  of  large  size  and  well  organized,  uni- 
flagellate or  rarely  with  a  pair  of  flagella,  and 
having  a  mouth  and  pharynx.  The  families  besides 
Euglenina  assigned  to  this  order  are  Menoidina,  Perane- 
mina,  and  Petalomonadina. 

eugnomosyne  (ug-no-mos'i-ne),  n.  [<  Gr.  ei- 
yvufioaiivri,  considerateness,  indulgence,  <  dyvu- 
/Mv,  kind-hearted,  considerate,  <  ev,  well,  -I- 
yvafoi,  the  mind:  see  gnome.]  The  faculty  of 
judging  well  concerning  matters  which  fall  un- 
der no  known  rule  and  concerning  which  one 
has  had  no  experience ;  good  sense  in  novel  sit- 
uations and  unexpected  emergencies.   [Bare.] 

eugonidia  (ti-go-nid'i-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
ev,  well,  +  NL.  gonidia,  q.  v.]  In  lichenology, 
proper  or  typical  gonidia,  as  distinguished  from 
gonimia.  They  are  inclosed  in  a  distinct  cel- 
lular membrane,  and  are  usually  bright-green. 

Eugubine  (ti'gu-bin),  a.  [<  It.  EugubUo  (NL. 
EuguMum),  usually  Gubbio,  <  L.  Iguvium,  a  city 
of  Umbria.]  Of  or  belonging  to  the  ancient 
town  of  Eugubium  or  Iguvium  (now  Gubbio) 
in  Umbria,  Italy:  specifically  applied  to  cer- 
tain tablets  or  tables  of  bronze  (seven  in  num- 
ber) discovered  there  in  1444,  and  nowpreserved 
in  the  town-hall  of  Gubbio.  These  tablets,  called 
the  Eugubine  or  Jguvine  tables,  constitute  an  important 
memorial  of  the  ancient  TJmbrian  tongue,  and  show  that 
it  somewhat  resembled  the  ancient  Latin,  as  well  as  the 
Oscan.  Only  four  of  the  tables  are  wholly  Umbrian,  one 
is  partly  Umbrian  and  partly  Latin,  and  two  are  Latin. 
The  inscriptions  relate  to  the  acts  of  a  corporation  of 
priests,  and  contain  the  names  of  several  deities  otherwise 
unknown. 

euharmonic  (ii-har-mon'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  ev,  well, 
-I-  dpfioviicdg,  harmonic]  Producing  perfectly 
concordant  sounds,  as  opposed  to  sounds  pro- 
duced by  tempered  instruments.-^Euharmonlc 
organ,  an  organ  or  hannouium  having  enough  keys  to 
the  octave  to  provide  for  playing  in  pure  intonation. 

euhemerism  (u-he'me-rizm),  n.  [Also  euemer- 
ism; <  L.  Euliemerus,  <  Gr.  'Ev^/iepo;,  a  Greek 
philosopher  of  the  4th  century  B.  c,  who  wrote 
a  work  setting  forth  the  view  of  mythology 
which  goes  under  his  name.  The  name  means 
'having  a  happy  day,  cheerful,'  <  ev,  well, 
-1-  ^fiepa,  day.]  The  doctrine  that  polythe- 
istic mythology  arose  exclusively,  or  in  the 
main,  out  of  the  deification  of  dead  heroes ;  the 
system  of  mythological  interpretation  which 
reduces  the  gods  to  the  level  of  distinguished 
men,  and  so  regards  the  myths  as  founded  on 
real  histories;  hence,  the  derivation  of  my- 
thology from  history. 

Euhemerism  has  become  the  recognized  title  of  that 
system  of  mythological  interpretation  which  denies  the 
existence  of  divine  beings,  and  reduces  the  gods  of  old  to 
the  level  of  men. 

Max  Miiller,  Sci.  of  Lang.,  2d  ser.,  p.  416. 

Again  very  many  Arab  tribes  are  named  after  gods  or 
goddesses,  and  the  euhemerism  which  explains  this  by 
making  the  deity  a  mere  deified  ancestor  has  no  more 
claim  to  attention  in  the  Arab  field  than  in  other  parts  ol 
the  Semitic  world.  , 

W.  R.  Smith,  Kinship  and  Marriage,  p.  17- 

euhemerist  (u-he'me-rist),  n.  and  a.  [Also  e«- 
emerist;  <  Euhemerus  (see  euhemerism)  +  -»«r.J 
I.  «.  A  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  euhemensm. 

II.  a.  Euhemeristic. 
euhemeristic  (u-he-me-ris'tik),  a.  \J^^^  f ' 
emeristic;  <  euhemerist  +  -ic]  Of  or  ijertain- 
ing  to  euhemerism  or  euhemerista ;  g^J^?'  "' 
or  concerned  with  the  derivation  of  mythology 
from  history:  as,  ettftewm^Sc  historians. 

A  Euhemeristic  r^chauff^  of  Phoenician  theology  »n^ 
mythology,  Encyc.  Brit.,  ivll.  (». 


euhemeristically 

suliemeristically  (u-he-me-ris'ti-kal-i),  adv. 
After  the  maimer  of  Euhemerus ;  rsitionalisti- 
caliy:  as,  to  explain  a  myth  euhemeristically. 
Also  ewemerisUcally. 

euhemerize  (u-he'me-riz),  v.;  pret.  and  pp. 
eithemerized  ppr.  euhemerizing.  [<  Euhemerus 
(see  euhemerism)  +  ■4ze.'\  I.  trans.  To  treat  or 
explain  in  the  manner  of  Btihemenis ;  .treat  or 
explain  rationalistically :  as,  to  euhemerize  a 
myth  (that  is,  to  explain  it  as  being  founded  on 
a  basis  of  history).     See  euhemerism. 

He  [the  ethnographer]  can  watch  how  the  mythology  of 
classic  Europe,  once  so  true  to  nature  and  so  quick  with 
her  ceaseless  lite,  lell  among  the  commentators  to  be  plas- 
tered with  allegory  or  euhenwrieed  into  dull  sham  his- 
tory. E.  B.  Tylor,  Prim.  Cultui-e,  I.  249. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  Irish  had 
long  been  Christians,  their  deities  had  been  either  euhe- 
■merized  into  mortals  or  degraded  into  demons  and  fairy 
chiefs.  Amer.  Jour.  Philol.,  VII.  196. 

n.  intrans.  To  believe  in  or  practise  euhe- 
merism; treat  or  explain  myths  euhemeristi- 
cally. 

Euichthyes  (u-ik'thi-ez),  n.pl.  [KL.,  <  Gr,  ev, 
well,  +  4;i;^uf,  fish.]  In  Claus's  system  of  clas- 
sification, a  subclass  of  fishes,  containing  all 
fishes  except  the  Cyclostomi  and  Leptocardii. 

Euisopoda  (ii-i-sop'o-da),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ev, 
well,  +  iffof,  equal,  +  ttoiij  (Trod-)  =  E.  foot.']  A 
group  of  isopodous  crustaceans,  having  seven 
free  appendaged  thoracic  segments,  with  a 
comparatively  short  and  broad  abdomen,  whose 
appendages  form  branchial  lamellaa,  and  con- 
taining the  typical  isopods. 

eukairite,  eucairite  (u-ka'rit),  n.  [Prop.,  in 
Latinized  form,  *euccBrite;  so  called  by  Berze- 
lius  because  found  "opportunely"  soon  after 
the  discovery  of  the  metal  selenium;  <  Gr.  eii- 
mtpoq,  timely,  opportune  (<  ev,  well,  -I-  Kaipdc, 
time,  season),  +  -ite^.}  A  mineral  of  a  shining 
lead-gray  color  and  granular  structure,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  selenium,  copper,  and  silver. 

Eukleidean,  a.    See  Euclidean.  . 

Eulabes  (ii'la-bez),  n.  [NL.  (Cuvier,  1817),  < 
Gr.  ev,  well,  +  mnjiaveuii,  Mi^nv,  take.]  The 
typical  genus 

of    the    sub-  vj 

family    Eula-  „<!*'"*'•,. 

hetinw,   based  .  .1/      ''\"''-~~~':x 

upon  the  G-ra-  '"      ..^^ 

aula   religiosa  -^mb^s,       i, 

of  LinnsBus, 
the  mina  or 
mino.  There  are 
several  other  spe- 
cies of  these  re- 
ligious grackles, 
often  seen  in  con- 
finement. 

Eulabetinse 

(u"la-be-ti'- 
ne),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Eula- 
hes  \-et-)  + 
-m(B.]  A  sub- 
family of  old- 
world  sturnoid  passerine  birds,  of  the  family 
Sturnidce,  related  to  the  starlings  proper,  typi- 
fied by  the  genus  Eulabes.  They  are  the  so-called 
grackles  of  India  and  the  eastern  islands.  There  are  about 
12  species,  of  several  genera,  commonly  known  as  minas 
{minost,  mynahs,  etc.). 

eulacnon  (u'la-kon),  ».  [A  native  name  in 
the  northern  Pacific  islands.]    The  candle-fish, 

Thaleichthys  padficus Eulaohon-oil,  oil  obtained 

from  the  Thaleichthys  pacificus,  which  has  been  proposed 
as  a  substitute  for  cod-liver  oil. 

Eulalia  (ii-la'li-a),  n.  [NL.,  appar.  <  Gr.  ev- 
laloq,  sweet-spoken,  <  ci,  well,  -I-  la7M,v,  talk, 
speak.]  1.  A  genus  of  errant  ehsetopodous 
annelids,  of  the  family  Phyllodocidce.  Savigny, 
1817. — 2.  A  genus  of  caraboid  beetles. — 3.  A 
genus  of  tall  grasses,  the  species  of  which  are 
now  referred  to  other  genera,  chiefly  to  Pollinia. 
E.  Japonica  is  often  cultivated  for  the  decoration  of 
lawns,  on  account  of  its  handsome  plumes  and  often  va- 
riegated foliage. 

Eulerian  (u-le'ri-an),  a.  [<  Euler  (see  def.)  + 
-iaii.}  Pertaining  to  or  invented  by  the  Swiss 
mathematician  Leonhard  Euler  (1707-83). — 
Eulerlan  constant,  the  value  of 

3n2      lOra*      126n6' 

wBJre  n  is  infinite.  It  is  0.57721566490153286060  -i-.— Eu- 
lerlan equation.  See  egmttum.— Eulerlan  function, 
the  function 

Pai  =!.(-  !>/»!  (x  +  n). 

0 


2025 


Eulerlan  integral  of  the  first  Idnd,  the  integi-al 
,  q)=J        2  cos2''-i<().  sin2i-i,(>.  d*. 


B(p, 


Eulerlan  Integral  of  the  second  kind,  the  gamma 
function,  or 


-/ 


a;"— 1  e—'.  dx. 


Eulerlan  method,  in  hydrodynaTnicti,  the  ordinary  me- 
thod, by  the  use  of  the  Eulerian  equations. 

Euler's  numbers,  Euler's  solution.  See  num- 
ber, solution. 

Eulima  (u-li'ma),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ev,  well,  + 
^i/idg,  hunger,  i'amine.]  A  remarkable  genus 
of  gastropods,  formerly  referred  to  the  family 
Pyramidellida,  but  now  regarded  as  typical  of 
a  family  Eulimidce.  Some  of  the  species  live  on  holo- 
thurians  or  other  echinoderms.  An  American  species,  E. 
oleaeea,  is  a  parasite  of  Thymie  briareus,  a  common  holo- 
thurian  of  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Eulimacea  (u-li-ma'se-a), n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Eulima 
+  -aeea.]    Same  as  Eiilimidce. 

eulimid  (H'li-mid),  «.  A  gastropod  of  the  fam- 
ily Eulimidce. 

Eulimidse  (u-lim'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Eulima 
+  -idee.']  A  family  of  gastropods,  taking  name 
from  the  genus  Eulima.  The  animal  has  subulate 
tentacles,  with  eyes  sessile  outside,  and  the  shell  is  tur- 
reted,  milky-white,  and  polished,  and  has  an  oval  mouth 
with  smooth  columellar  lip.  Numerous  species  live  in 
different  seas.    Also  Hulimaeea. 

eulogia  (u-16'ji-a),  n.  [ML.,  the  eucharist,  etc., 
<  Gr.  eiXoyia,  praise,  blessing :  see  eulogy.']  In 
the  early  church:  (a)  The  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  supper.  (6)  Later,  the  name  of  the 
portion  of  the  eucharist  sent  to  the  sick,  or  by 
bishops  to  other  bishops  and  churches  as  a 
token  of  Christian  love.  These  practices  were 
early  discontinued,  because  of  the  growing  rev- 
erence for  the  elements,  (c)  Later  still,  the 
name  given  to  the  unconseerated  bread  not 
needed  in  the  eucharist,  but  blessed  and  dis- 
tributed as  a  substitute  for  the  eucharist 
among  those  members  of  the  congregation  who, 
though  they  had  the  right  to  take  the  commu- 
nion, did  not  commune.  This  custom  still  ex- 
ists in  the  Greek  Church.  Also  called  anti- 
doron  (which  see).    Also 


Mina,  or  Religious  Grackle  {^Eulabes 
religiosa). 


As  soon  as  Mass  had  been  ended,  a  loaf  of  bread  was 
blessed,  and  then,  witli  a  knife  very  likely  set  apart  for 
the  purpose,  cut  into  small  slices,  for  distribution  among 
the  people,  who  went  up  and  received  it  from  the  priest, 
whose  hand  they  kissed.  This  holy  loaf,  or  evlogia,  was 
meant  to  be  an  emblem  of  that  brotherly  love  and  union 
which  ought  always  to  bind  Christians  together. 

Rock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  i.  137. 

eulogically  t  (u-loj  'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  a  manner  to 
convey  praise ;  eulogistically.     [Eare.] 

Give  me  leave  evXogicdlly  to  enumerate  a  few  of  those 
many  attributes.    Sir  T.  Herbert,  Travels  in  Africa,  p.  387. 

eulogise,  v.  t.    See  eulogise. 

eulogist  (H'lo-jist),  n.     [<  eulog-y  +  -ist.']    One 

who  pronounces   a  eulogy;   one  who  praises 

highly  or  excessively. 

Such  bigotry  was  sure  to  find  its  eulogist. 

Buckle,  Civilization,  II.  vii. 

A  name  .  .  .  that  eM%ts(s  hold  up  to  the  world  as  with- 
out spot  or  blemish. 

Theodore  Parker,  Historic  Americans  (Franklin). 

eulogistic,  eulogistical  (fl-lo-jis'tik,  -ti-kal),  a. 
[<  eulogist  +  -ie-al.]  Pertaining  to  or  contain- 
ing eulogy,  or  high  or  excessive  praise ;  lauda- 
tory. 

Eulogistic  phrases,  first  used  to  supreme  men,  descend 
to  men  of  less  authority,  and  so  downwards. 

H.  Speiicer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  §  395. 

eulogistically  (ii-lo-jis'ti-kal-i),  adv.  "With 
high  or  undue  commendation  or  eulogy. 

eulogium  (ii-lo'ji-um),  n.     [<  ML.  eulogmm, 

eiHogy-.see'eulogy.]  Eulogy,  or  a  eulogy.  [Now 

rare.] 

A  lavish  and  undistinguishing  eulogium  is  not  praise. 

Ames,  Works,  II.  72. 

=Syn.    See  eulogy.  ,     .     , 

eulogize  (ii'16-iiz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  eulogized, 
ppr.  eulogizing.  [<  eulogy  +  -ise.]  To  pro- 
nounce a  eulogy  upon;  praise  highly  or  exces- 
sively; extol  in  speech  or  writing.  Also  spelled 


Bishop  Horsley  .  .  .  publicly  eulogized  this  treatise  in 
the  charges  delivered  to  his  clergy,  recommending  it  to 
their  particular  perusal.      „,     ^     ,,   „  _    , 

F.  Knox,  The  Lord's  Supper,  Pref.,  p.  8. 

Stanhope  eulogised  the  law  of  Charles  II.  absolutely  for- 
bidding the  importation  of  French  goods  into  England. 
Lecky,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  i. 

eulogy  (u'lo-ji),  n. ;  pi.  eulogies  (-jiz).  [First  in 
ML.  form  eulogium  ( >  OF.  euloge) ;  later  eulogy  = 
F.  eulogie,  <  ML.  eulogia  (a  blessing,  salutation. 


Eumeces 

present,  etc.),  <  Gr.  Moyia,  good  or  fine  lan- 
guage, praise,  eulogy,  panegyric,  inN.  T.  bless- 
ing (see  eulogia),  <  ev,  well,  -(-  -Xoyia,  <  /iij-EiK, 
speak :  see  -ology.]  1 .  High  commendation  of 
a  person  or  thing,  especially  when  expressed  in 
a  formal  manner  or  to  an  undue  degree  ;  spe- 
cifically, a  speech  or  writing  delivered  or  com- 
posed for  the  express  purpose  of  lauding  its 
subject. 

Many  brave  young  minds  have  oftentimes,  through  hear- 
ing the  praises  and  famous  eulogies  of  wortliy  men,  been 
stirred  up  to  affect  the  like  commendations. 

Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 

Yet  are  there  many  worthy  personages  that  deserve  bet- 
ter than  dispersed  report  or  barren  eulogies. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  132. 

2.  Same  as  eulogia. 

At  Angers  one  Lent  he  [St.  Malan]  gave  what  is  called 
the  "evXogie"  (sacred  bread)  to  four  bishops. 

N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  VL  14. 
=  Syn.  1.  Encomium,  Eulogy,  Eulogium,,  Pane^ric.  These 
words  are  best  understood  through  their  history.  (See 
the  derivations.)  Eulogy  is  stronger  than  encomium.,  but 
still  is  the  most  general  word.  An  encomium  is  an  ex- 
pression of  warm  praise,  of  some  fullness  and  complete- 
ness, like  the  ancient  laudatory  ode ;  encomiwm  is  not  a 
distinctive  name  for  a  set  speech ;  the  others  may  be :  as, 
Everett's  Eulogy  upon  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  ;  the  Panegy- 
ric of  Isocrates.  Eulogium  is  only  a  more  formal  word 
for  eulogy.  The  last  three  may  be  used  abstractly,  but 
not  encomium;  we  may  say,Mt  was  mere  eulogy  or  pan- 
egyric, but  not  mere  encomium.  Eulogy,  a  eulogy,  and 
an  encomium  may  be  tempered  with  criticism ;  panegyric 
&nd  a  panegyric  are  only  praise ;  hence,  panegyHc  is  often 
used  for  exaggerated  or  undiacriminating  praise. 

Plutarch  assures  us  that  our  author  [Cicero] . .  .  made  a 

speech  in  public  full  of  the  higliest  encomiums  on  Crassus. 

Melmoth,  tr.,of  Cicero,  i.  5,  note  3. 

Men  with  tears  coursing  down  their  cheeks  in  listening 
to  his  [Choate's]  sonorous  periods  in  his  eulogy  upon  Web- 
ster yet  slily  made  a  memorandum  that  they  would  count 
the  words  in  some  of  those  periods  when  they  should  be 
printed.  A.  Phelps,  Eng.  Style,  p.  99. 

Collectors  of  coins,  dresses,  and  butterflies  have  aston- 
ished the  world  with  eulogiums  which  would  raise  their 
particular  studies  into  the  first  ranks  of  philosophy. 

i.  D'lsraeli,  Lit.  Char.,  p.  375. 

I  think  I  am  not  inclined  bynature  or  policy  to  make  a 
panegyrick  upon  anything  which  is  a  just  and  natural  ob- 
ject of  censure,  Burke,  Rev.  in  France. 

Eulophia  (u-16'fl-a), ».  [NL. ,  so  called  with  ref . 
to  the  crested  lip,  <  Gr.  Ev?iO(po;,  well-plumed, 
having  a  beautiful  crest:  see  Etdophus.]  A 
genus  of  epiphytal  or  terrestrial  orchids,  of 
Africa  and  southern  Asia.  The  tubers  of  some 
Asiatic  species  were  formerly  used  as  salep. 

Eulophinae  (H-lo-fi'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Eulo- 
phus  +  -ince.]  A  subfamily  of  parasitic  insects, 
of  the  hymen  opterous  family  Chalddidce,  found- 
ed by  Westwood  in  1840.  They  have  4-jointed  tarsi, 
unbroken  submarginal  veins,  slender  hind  thighs,  and  un- 
divided mesoscutum.  The  males  of  many  species  have 
branched  or  flabellate  antenna;.  All  the  species,  so  far 
as  known,  are  parasitic,  usually  upon  lepidopterous  larvae. 

Eulophus  (H'lo-fus),  «.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  eiXoipof, 
beautifully  crested,  well-plumed,  <  ev,  well,  + 
TidijMC,  crest.]  The  typical  genus  of  the  subfam- 
ily Eulophince.     Geoffrey,  1764. 

eulysite  (li'li-sit),  n.  [<  Gr.  evTivaia,  readiness 
in  loosing,  <  svTivrog,  easy  to  loosen,  untie,  or 
dissolve :  see  eulytite.']  The  name  given  by  Axel 
Erdmann,  in  1849,  to  a  rock  found  by  him  at 
Tunaberg  in  Sweden,  which  he  described  as  be- 
ing a  granular  mixture  of  diallage,  garnet,  and 
altered  olivin.  This  rock  contains  also  grains  of  mag- 
netite, and  the  olivin  is  now  and  then  altered  into  serpen- 
tine. It  is  one  of  the  varieties  of  peridotite.  Rocks  sim- 
ilar in  composition  to  eulysite  have  been  found  in  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  Greece. 

eulytin  (ii'li-tin),  n.  [<  Gr.  eiiTivrog,  easy  to 
untie,  loose,  or  dissolve  (see  eulytite),  +  -in^.'] 
Same  as  eulytite. 

eulytite  (ii'li-tit),  n.  [<  Gr.  evhrroc,  easy  to  un- 
tie, loose,  or  dissolve  (<  ev,  well,  +  ?ivT6c,  ver- 
bal adj.  of  Xveiv,  loose,  dissolve),  +  -ite^.']  A 
mineral  consisting  chiefly  of  silicate  of  bis- 
muth, f oxmd  at  Schueeberg  in  Saxony,  it  occurs 
in  groups  of  tetrahedral  crystals  of  a  delicate  brown  or 
yellow  color.    Also  called  eulytin  and  bismuth-blende. 

Eumseus  (u-me'us),  n.  [NL.  (Hiibner,  1816),  < 
Gr.  Evfioio^,  a  man's  name.]  A  genus  of  lycssnid 
butterflies,  of  a  few  North  and  Central  Ameri- 
can species,  bronzed  black  with  a  golden  sheen, 
and  with  bright-green  or  blue  maculate  borders. 
E.  atala  is  very  abundant  in  Florida,  where  the  bright- 
red  larva  is  known  as  the  coontie-worm,  from  the  Indian 
name  of  the  plant  Zamia  integri/olia,  a  cycad,  which  it 
defoliates. 

Eumeces  (u-me'sez),  n.  [<  Gr.  ev/iJKJig,  of  a 
good  lengtt,  great,  considerable,  <  ci,  well,  -I- 
fiijicoc,  length.  Cf.  /laKpdg,  long.]  A  genus  of 
skinks,  of  the  family  Seinddce.  it  contains  small 
harmless  lizards  known  as  bluetails  and  scorpions,  of 
which  'there  are  many  species  in  the  warmer  portions  of 
the  globe ;  about  12  occur  in  the  United  States.  They 
have  well-developed  5-toed  limbs,  a  smooth  fusiform  tail. 


Eumeces 

the  nostrils  In  a  single  median  plate,  thin  polished  scales, 
and  no  palatine  teeth.  E.  faeciatus,  the  common  blue- 
tail  of  the  United  States,  is  8  or  9  inches  long,  green  with 
yellow  stripes,  passing  on  the  tail  into  blue,  and  pearly- 
white  below.  £1.  longirostris  is  the  Bermuda  skink. 
Emnenes  (u'me-nez),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  eii/icv^c, 
well-disposed,  friendly,  graeious,  <  eii,  well,  + 
fiho;,  mind,  temper,  disposition.]  The  typical 
genus  of  wasps  of  the  family  Eumenidw,  having 


Eutnenes /ratertta,    (Line  shows  natural  size. ) 

the  abdomen  pyriform,  with  a  very  long  pedicel 
formed  by  the  first  abdominal  segment.  E.  fra- 
terna  is  a  common  North  American  species. 

Eumenidse  (u-men'i-de),  n.  pi.  [Kl/.,  <  Eu- 
menes  +  -idee.]  A  family  of  true  wasps,  by 
some  ranked  only  as  a  subfamily,  containing 
the  solitary  wasps,  and  distinguished  from  the 
social  wasps  by  having  the  claws  armed  with 
a  tooth  instead  of  being  simple.  These  wasps  are 
of  only  two  forms,  male  and  female,  the  latter  having  the 
dual  r61e  of  queen  and  worker.  Also  Eumenida,  Bwmeni- 
des. 

Eumenidesi  (u-men'i-dez),  n.pl.  [L.,  <  Gr.  Ei- 
lieviSeq  (sc.  deal),  lit.  the  gracious  goddesses,  < 
ev/iev^(,  well-disposed,  favorable,  gracious,  <  ev, 
well,  +  nhoQ,  mind,  temper,  disposition.]  In 
classical  myth.,  the  Erinyes  or  Furies:  a  eu- 
phemistic name.     See  Erinys  and  fury. 

While  Apollo  or  Athena  only  slay,  the  power  of  Deme- 
ter  and  the  Eumenides  is  over  the  whole  life. 

Ruskin,  Lectures  on  Art,  §  151. 

Eumenides^  (u-men'i-dez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Eu- 
menes  +  ■4des.']  1.  Same  as  Ekmenidw. — 2.  A 
group  of  lepidopterous  insects.  Boisduval,  1836. 

Eumeninae  (u-me-ni'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Eii- 
nienes  +  -ince.']  The  Eumenidce  considered  as 
a  subfamily  of  Vespidce. 

€iunerism  (u'me-rizm),  n.  [<  Gr.  ev,  well,  4-  /li- 
poQ,  part  (division)  (see  eumeristic),  +  -ism.]  In 
biol.,  an  aggregate  of  eumeristic  parts ;  a  pro- 
cess or  residt  of  eumerogenesis :  a  kind  of  me- 
rism  opposed  to  dysmerism. 

eumeristic  (u-me-ris'tik),  a.  [<  Gr.  di^ipiarog, 
easily  divided,  <  cv,  well,  -I-  /lepiard;,  divided,  di- 
visible, <  /iepiteiv,  divide,  <  /iipog,  a  part.]  In 
biol.,  regularly  repeated  in  a  set  or  series  of 
like  parts  which  form  one  integral  whole ;  eu- 
merogenetio :  opposed  to  dysmerisUc. 

eumerogenesis  (u"me-ro-jen'e-sis),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  EV,  well,  -1-  fiipog,-pa,Tt  (division)  (see  eume- 
rism),  +  yheaic,  generation.]  In  biol.,  the  gene- 
sis, origination,  or  development  of  many  like 
parts  in  a  regular  series  forming  an  integral 
whole ;  repetition  of  forms  without  modification 
or  specialization:  opposed  to  dysmerogenesis. 
Ordinary  cell-division  and  the  budding  of  suc- 
cessive joints  of  a  tapeworm  are  examples. 

eumerogenetic  (u"me-ro-je-net'ik),  a.  [<  eu- 
merogenesis, after  genetic'^  In  biol.,  produced 
by  or  resulting  from  eumerogenesis ;  character- 
ized by  or  exhibiting  eumerism;  eumeristic: 
opposed  to  dysmerogenetic. 

eumeromorph  (u'me-r6-m6rf),  n.  [<  Gr.  ei, 
well,  -I-  fiipoq,  part  (see  eumerism),  +  /wpfr/, 


Anaconda  {Eunectes  murinus). 


Northern  Sea-lion  {Evmttoj^ias  steltert). 
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shape.]  An  organic  form  resulting  from  eu- 
merogenesis; a  eumeristic  organism :  opposed 
to  dysmeromorph. 

eumeromorphic  (u*'me-ro-m6r'flk),  a.  [<  eume- 
romorph +  -Jc]  Having  the  character  or  qual- 
ity of  a  eumeromorph ;  eumerogenetic  or  eu- 
meristic in  form:  opposed  to  dysmeromorphic. 

Eumetopias  (ii-me-to'pi-as),  TO.  [NL.  (GiU, 
1866),  <  Gr.  A,  well,  +  iierumiai,  having  a  broad 
forehead,  <  /iiTOKov,  the  forehead,  <  /xera,  be- 
tween, -I-  iirp  (uTT-),  the  eye.]  A  genus  of  eared 
seals,  of  the  family  Otariidce.  The  type  is  the  north- 
ern sea-Uon,  H.  etellei-i,  which  inhabits  the  northern  Pa- 
cific from  Bering's  strait  to  Japan  and  California.  The 
male  measures  from  12  to  14  feet  in  length,  and  weighs 
upward  of  a  thousand  pounds ;  the  female  is  much  smaller 
and  more  slender.    See  cut  in  preceding  column. 

Eunectes  (u-nek'tez),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  si,  well,  -1- 
vijia-rK,  a  swimmer  (cf.  v7iiit6q,  adj.,  swimming),  < 
a'^;t;eiv,  swim.] 
1 .  A  genus 
of  enormous 
South  Ameri- 
can serpents, 
of  the  fam- 
ily BoidcB, 
or  boas.  E. 
murinus  is 
the  anaconda 
(which  see). 
Wagler,  1830. 
—  2.  A  genus 
of  water-bee- 
tles, of  the 
family  Dytis- 
cidce,  contain- 
ing about  12 
species,  of 
Europe,  Asia,  Australia,  and  South  America. 
Erichson,  1832. 

Eunectus  (u-nek'tus),  TO.  [NL. :  see  Euneetes.'i 
Same  as  Eunectes. 

Eunice  (u-ni'se),  TO.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  'Evvemri  or  Ei- 
vimj,  a  Nereid.]  In  zool.,  a  genus  of 
annelids,  typical  of  the  family  Euni- 
cidce.  It  is  characterized  by  having  no  fewer 
than  9  distinct  dentary  pieces,  2  large  flat 
ones  united  below,  and  3  dextral  and  4  sinis- 
tral cutting  teeth  working  against  each  other. 
E.  gigantea  is  a  l.argeWest  Indian  sea-centi- 
pede, with  several  hundred  joints.  E.  anten- 
nata  is  another  example. 

Eunices  (u-uis'e-e),  «.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Eunice  +  -ece.']  A  group  of  annelids 
approximately  corresponding  to  the 
family  Eunicidce. 

Eunicidse  (u-nis'i-de),  TO.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Eunice  +  -idee.']  Af  amily  of  errant,  pre- 
daceous,polych8Btousannelids,typified 
by  the  genus  Eunice.  The  body  has  many 
segments ;  the  priestomium bears  teiUacles ;  the 
parapodia  are  usually  uniramous,  sometimes  bi- 
ramous,  and  ordinarily  provided  with  dorsal  and 
ventral  ciiTi  as  well  as  branchiae.  There  are 
several  genera. 

Eunomia  (u-no'mi-a),  TO.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
^vvo/iia,  daughter  of  Themis,  a  per-  £rt„,„ 
Bonification  of  emo/ita,  good  order :  see  antenna- 
euiiomy.']  1 .  In  zool. :  (a)  A  genus  of  '"' 
zygsenid  moths.  Siibner,  1816.  (6)  A  genus  of 
polyps.  Lamarck,  1821.  (c)  A  genus  of  worms. 
Bisso,  1826.  (d)  A  genus  of  North  American 
bees,  of  the  family  Andrenidce,  having  the  api- 
cal joint  of  the  antennsa  spoon-shaped.  There 
are  two  species,  E.  apacha  and  E.  heteropoda. 
— 3.  In  astron.,  the  fifteenth  planetoid,  discov- 
ered at  Naples  by  De  Gasparis  in  1851. 

Eunomian  (u-no'mi-an),  a.  and  to.  [<  LL.  Eu- 
nomius,  <  Gr.  lEvvdfiiot,  a  proper  name,  <  'eivofiog, 
well-ordered:  see  eunomy.']  I.  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  Eunomius  or  his  doctrines. 

II,  TO.  A  follower  of  Eunomius,  an  extreme 
Arian  of  the  fourth  century,  pupil  of  Aetius, 
and  some  time  bishop  of  Cyzicus :  same  as  Ano- 
mman,  Aetian,  a-nd.  Eudoxian. 

eunomy  (u'no-mi),  to.  [<  Gr.  evvo/iia,  goed  or- 
der, good  laws  well  obeyed,  <  evvo/iog,  well-or- 
dered, under  good  laws,  <  ev,  well,  +  vd/iog,  law.] 
Equal  law,  or  a  well-adjusted  constitution  of 
government.     Mitford. 

Eunota  (u-no'ta),  n.pl.  [<  Gr.  evvuTog,  well- 
backed,  stout-backed,  <  cv,  well,  +  varog,  the 
back.]  A  group  of  existing  Lacertilia,  having 
the  more  important  characters  of  the  Flatynota, 
but  distinguished  from  them  by  having  two 
nasal  bones,  and  the  integument  of  the  head 
covered  with  epidermic  plates. 

eunudl  (u'nuk),  to.  and  a.  [=  F.  eunuque  =  Sp. 
It.  eunuco  =  Pg.  eunucho,  <  L.  eunucmis,  <  Gr. 
evvovxog,  a  chamberlain  (in  Asia,  and  later  in 


enouse 

the  Greek  empire,  generally  a  castrated  man); 
hence,  a  castrated  man  (applied  also  to  cas- 
trated beasts  and  to  seedless  fruits);  <  eivij 
bed,  -I-  ix^iv,  have,  hold,  keep.]  I.  n.  1.  iJ 
the  East,  a  chamberlain ;  a  keeper  of  the  bed- 
chamber, or  of  the  women  in  a  large  or  polyg. 
amous  household:  an  ofSoe  generally  (and  in 
the  latter  ease  always)  held  by  castrated  men, 
and  often  bringing  to  its  holders  in  princely 
houses  great  political  influence. 

From  the  domestic  service  of  the  palace,  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  private  revenue,  Narses  the  eunuch 
was  suddenly  exalted  to  the  head  of  an  army. 

Oibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  xli. 

Hence,  in  general — 2.  Any  castrated  male  of 
the  human  species. 
II,  a.  Unproductive;  barren.     [Rare.] 

He  had  a  mind  wholly  eunuch  and  ungenerative  in  mat- 
ters of  literature  and  taste.    Godwin,  Mandeville,  III.  96. 

eunuch  (u'nuk),  v.  t.  [<  eunuch,  to.]  To  make 
a  eunuch  of;  castrate,  as  a  man.     [Eare.] 

They  eunmih  all  their  priests ;  from  whence  'tis  shewn 
That  they  deserve  no  children  of  their  own. 

Creech,  tr.  of  Lucretius. 

eunuchatej-  (ii'nuk-at),  v.  t.  [<  LL.  eumtehatits, 
pp.  of  eunuchare,  make  a  eunuch,  <  L.  eunuehm, 
a  eunuch.]     Same  as  eunuch. 

It  were  ...  an  impossible  act  to  eumichate  or  castrate 
themselves.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iii.  4. 

eunuchism  (H'nuk-izm),  TO.    [<  LL.  eunuchismug, 

<  LGr.  eiivovxiafiis,  <  eimovxKeiv,  make  a  eunuch, 

<  svvovxog:  see  eunuch."]  The  state  of  being  a 
eunuch. 

That  eunuchism,  not  in  itself,  but  for  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  is  better  than  it  [maiTiage],  we  doubt  not. 

Bp.  Hall,  Honour  of  Mai'ried  Clergy,  p.  54. 

euomphaloid  (u-om'fa-loid),  a.  Like  species 
of  the  genus  Euomplialus :  as,  a  euomphaloid 
shell.    P.  P.  Carpenter. 

Euomphalus  (u-om'fa-lus),  to.  [NL.,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  wide  umfcilieus,  <  Gr.  ev,  well,  + 
o/i<l>a?.6g,  the  navel,  umbilicus.]  A  large  genus 
of  fossil  gastropods,  belonging  to  the  family 
Turbimidm,  appearing  in  the  Silurian  strata,  and 
keeping  its  place  till  the  Triassic  period.  The 
remains  consist  of  depressed  or  discoidal  shells,  with  a 
polygonal  aperture  and  very  wide  umbilicus  (whence  the 
name).    The  operculum  is  round,  shelly,  and  multispiral. 

euonym  (ii'o-nim),  TO.  [<  Gr.  evirmfiog,  having 
a  good  name,  <  Eti,  well,  -i-  ivo/ia,  6vv/ia,  a  name.] 
In  terminal.,  a  good,  proper,  or  fitting  name  of 
anything ;  a  term  which  conforms  to  the  rules 
and  answers  the  requirements  of  a  system  of 
naming,  and  is  therefore  available  as  a  tech- 
nical designation :  opposed  to  caconym.  [Bare.] 

euonymin  (u-ou'i-min),  to.   [<  Euonymus  +  -mfi.] 

1.  An  unorystallizable,  bitter  substance,  sol- 
uble in  alcohol  and  water,  obtained  from  Euo- 
nymus.— 2.  A  coinplex  substance  precipitated 
from  the  tincture  of  euonymus  by  adding  water. 

Euonymus  (u-on'i-mus),  TO.  [NL.,  <  L.  euony- 
mos  (PUny),  '<  Gr.  ev6wfiog  (rb  evimv/iav  devdpcv), 
the  spindle-tree,  <  ev&vv/iog,  having  a  good  name, 
honored,  prosperous,  lucky,  <  rf,  well,  -I-  bvo/ia, 
oOT/iffi, name:  seeonym.]  1.  A celastraceous ge- 
nus of  shrubs  and  small  trees,  natives  of  north- 
em  temperate  regions,  including  about  40  spe- 
cies. They  have  opposite  leaves,  and  loose  cymes  of  small 
purplish  flowers,  followed  by  usually  crimson  or  rose-col- 
ored capsules,  which  on  opening  disclose  the  seed  wrap- 
ped in  an  orange-colored  aril.  The  spindle-tree  of  Europe, 
E.  Europcea,  the  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit  of  which  are 
said  to  be  poisonous  to  animals,  is  sometimes  cultivated, 
but  less  frequently  than  the  more  ornamental  American 
species,  E.  atropurpurea  and  E.  Americana,  known  re- 
spectively as  the  wahoo  or  burning-bush  and  the  straw- 
berry-bush. E.  Japonica,  sometimes  called  Chinese  box, 
is  a  handsome  evergreen  species  of  Japan,  often  with  fine- 
ly variegated  leaves.  AH  parts  of  the  European  spindle- 
tree  are  emetic  and  purgative,  and  the  bark  of  the  wahoo 
is  used  as  an  active  purgative.  See  cut  under  burning- 
bush. 

2.  [Z.  c]  The  bark  of  Euonymus  atropurpurea, 
which  is  used  as  a  purgative  and  laxative. 

euonymy  (u-on'i-mi),  TO.  [As  euonym  + -y.  Cf. 
synonymy,  etc.]  A  system  of  or  the  use  of  euo- 
nyms ;  right  or  proper  technical  nomenclature. 
[Rare.] 

Euornithes  (u-6r'm-thez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
eii,  well,  -I-  opvig  (bpvid-),  a  bird.]  A  superordinal 
group  of  birds,  containing  all  living  birds  ex- 
cepting the  struthious  or  ratite  forms,  the  tinar 
mous,  and  the  penguins.  It  is  the  same  as  Cafi- 
natcB  without  wie  tinamous  and  penguins. 

euomithic  (u-6r-nith'ik),  a.  [<  Euornithes  + 
-ic]  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  characters  or 
the  Euornithes. 

euotomous  (u-ot'o-mus),  a.  An  incorrect  form 
of  eutomous. 

euouffi  (u-6'e),  TO.    See  evovee. 


Hermit-crab  iEupaffurus  tertthardus)  in  Sliell 
of  Sea-snail  {Lunaiia  herps). 


Eupagunis 

Bupagurus  (u-pa-gu'rus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ev, 
well,  +  Pagurus.']  A  genus  of  hermit-erabs. 
S,  bemhardus 
is  one  of  the 
commonest  spe- 
cies of  liermit- 
crab  along  tlie 
Atlantic  coast 
of  the  United 
States,  and  is 
often  found  in 
the  shell  of  the 
sea-snail  Luna- 
tia  heros  and 
others. 

eupathia  (u- 
path'i-a),  n. 
[See  "eupa- 
thy.l  lapa- 
ihol.,  same 
as  euphoria. 

eupathyf  (u'pa-thi),  n.  [<  Gr.  einrdBeia,  the  en- 
joyment of  good,  things,  comfort ;  with  the  Sto- 
ics, a  happy  condition ;  <  evivad^g,  enjoying  good 
things,  in  happy  condition,  <  ei,  well,  +  iradpg, 
feeling.]    Bight  feeling. 

And  yet  verily  they  themselves  againe  do  terme  those 
joyes,  those  promptitudes  of  the  will,  and  wary  circum- 
spections, by  the  name  of  eupathies,  i.  e.  good  affections, 
and  not  of  apathies,  that  is  to  say,  impossibilities ;  where- 
in they  use  the  words  aright  and  as  they  ought. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  62. 

Eupatoriacese  (u-pa-to-ri-a'se-e),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < 
Ematoriwm  +  -aoe'w.'\  A  tribe  of  the  natural 
order  Compositce,  having  perfect  flowers  (never 
yellow)  in  discoid  heads,  the  anthers  not  cau- 
date, and  the  elongated  clavate  style-branches 
stigmatic  only  below  the  middle,  it  includes  36 
genera  and  over  750  sjjecies,  of  which  only  16  belong  to  the 
old  world.  The  i)rincipal  genera  are  Bupatorium,  Sterna, 
Mikania,  and  Brickellia. 

eupatoriaceous  (ii-pa-to-ri-a'shius),  a.  Belong- 
ing to  or  characteristic  of  the  tribe  Eupatoria- 
cea. 

eupatorine  (ii-pa-to'rin),  n.  [<  Eupator-ium  + 
-ijie^.]  An  alkaloid  contained,  according  to 
Eighoni,  in  Eupatorium  cannabinum.  it  is  a  white 
powder,  having  a  peculiar  sharp  and  bitter  taste,  insoluble 
in  water,  but  soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol.  It  combines  with 
sulphuric  acid,  and  the  salt  crystallizes  in  silky  needles. 

Eupatorium  (u-pa-to'ri-mn),  n.  [NL.  (L.  eu- 
patwia,  fem.,  Pliny),  <  Gr.  emrardpiov,  agrimony, 
named  in  honor  of  Mithridates,  surnamed  Eu- 
paior,  Gr.  EiiTraru/)  (emrdrap,  born  of  a  noble  fa- 
ther, <  ei,  well,  +  irar^p  =  B.  father) .]  1 .  A  ge- 
nus of  the  natural  order  Compositce,  mostly  per- 
ennial herbs  and  natives  of  America,  of  the  more 
than  400  species,  only  10  are  found  in  the  old  world,  2  of 
which  are  Eni'opean.    There  ai'e  about  40  in  the  United 
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This  was  the  patent,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Roman  patrician, 
of  the  Greek  eupatrid,  of  the  Teutonic  wai-rior. 

Edinburgh  Rev. 

II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Eupatridae. 

Just  as  a  Roman  or  Athenian  noble,  settled  at  any  point 
of  the  Ager  Romanus  or  the  Attic  territory,  would  still 
count  himself  a  member  of  his  patrician  house  or  eupatrid 
tribe.  Maine,  Early  Law  and  Custom,  p.  271. 

Eupatridse  (u-pat'ri-de),  n.  pi.  [<  Gr.  eimaTpi- 
%,  born  of  a  noble  father,  of  noble  family; 
pi.  'Eim-arpidac,  the  Eupatridse;  <  ev,  well,  -t- 
irar^p  =  E.  father.']  The  ancient  aristocracy 
of  Athens  and  other  Greek  states,  in  whom,  in 
primitive  times,  were  vested  the  privileges  and 
powers  of  lawgivers,  the  lower  classes  having 
no  voice.    See  patrician. 

Eupelminse  (ii-pel-mi'ne),  n.  pi  [NL.,  <  Eti- 
pelmus  +  -ince.']  A  prominent  subfamily  of  in- 
sects, of  the  parasitic  hymenopterous  family 
Chalddidce,  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  en- 
larged first  joint  of  the  middle  tarsi  and  the 
long  spine  at  the  tip  of  the  middle  tibiae.  The 
antennae  are  13-jointed,  and  the  wings  have  a  long  stig- 
mal  vein.  Many  of  the  species  are  parasitic  in  the  eggs 
of  other  insects,  while  others  live  in  larvas. 

Eupelmus  (u-pel'mus),  n.  [NL.  (Dalman,  1820), 
<  Gr.  ev,  well,  +  niXim,  the  sole  of  the  foot.] 


Female  of  Eufelmusjioridamts.    (Cross  shows  natural  size.) 

The  typical  genus  of  Eupelmince.  There  are  many 
species,  of  wide  geographical  distribution,  differing  much 
as  regards  the  insects  which  they  infest.  E.fioridanus  is 
a  handsome  North  American  species. 

eupepsia,  eupepsy  (u-pep'si-a,  -si),  ».  [NL. 
eupepsia,  <  Gr.  ebneiTTOQ,  easy  of  digestion,  hav- 
ing a  good  digestion,  <  ev,  well,  +  treTtTdc,  ver- 
bal adj.  of  TrsTfTEiv,  neaaeiv,  digest:  see  dyspepsy, 
pepsin,  peptic.']     Good  digestion:  opposed  to 


An  age  merely  mechanical !    Eupepsy  its  main  object. 
Carlyle,  Signs  of  the  Times. 

eupeptic  (u-pep'tik),  a.  [<  Gr.  einenrog,  easy 
of  digestion,  having  a  good  digestion:  see  eu- 
pepsia.] 1.  Having  good  digestion:  opposed 
to  dyspeptic. 

The  eupeptic  right-thinking  nature  of  the  man  .  .  , 
fitted  Baillie  to  be  a  leader  in  General  Assemblies. 

Carlyle,  Misc.,  IV,  224. 
Thus  it  seems  easy  for  a  large,  eupeptic,  and  jolly-looking 
man  to  have  a  good  temper. 

Saturday  Rev.,  March  2, 1877,  p.  361. 

3.  Easy  of  digestion, 
Eupetes  (li'pe-tez),  n.  [NL.  (Temminck,  1830), 
<  Gr.  emreTJiQ,  flying  well,  <  ei,  well,  +  irmaBai, 
fly.]  A  remarkable  genus  of  passerine  birds 
of  the  Malayan  and  Papuan  regions,  it  is  of  un- 
certain affinities,  and  is  sometimes  brought  under  the  fam- 
ily Timeliidee,  sometimes  made  type  of  Eupetidce,  in  which 


Flowering  Branch  of  Ayapana  {Eupatcrium  tripHnerve). 

States.  The  leaves  are  usually  opposite,  resinouslj^  dotted, 
and  bitter,  and  the  white  or  purplish  flowers  are  in  small 
corymbosely  cymose  heads.  The  hemp-agrimony,  E.  can- 
nabinum, is  found  throughout  Europe,  and  has  long  been 
in  eommou  use  as  a  tonic  and  febrifuge.  Thoroughwort 
or  boneset,  E.  perfoliatum,  which  is  a  popular  stimulant, 
tonic,  and  diaphoretic,  and  the  joepye-weed,  E.  purpu- 
reum,  are  common  species  of  the  United  States.  Various 
other  species  are  used  medicinally,  as  the  bitter-bush,  E. 
villomm,  of  Jamaica,  and  the  ayapana,  E.  triplinerve,  of 
Keunion. 
2.  II.  c]  A  species  of  this  genus. 

eupatory  (u'pa-to-ri),  n,.  Same  as  eupatorium,  2. 

eupatrid  (u-pat'rid),  n.  and  a.    I.  n.  One  of  the 
EupatridsB. 

At  the  beginning  of  Athenian  history  we  find  the  Athe- 
nian commonalty  the  bondslaves,  through  debt,  of  the  Eu- 
patrids.  Maine,  Early  Hist,  of  Institutions,  p.  167. 

The  honour  given  to  the  heads  of  the  houses,  which 
everywhere  formed  the  primary  mould  of  the  Aryan  com- 
munity, .  .  .  was  certainly  one  great  source  of  nobility. 


Euphoberiidae 

Euphausia  (ii-fa-o'si-a),  n.  [NL.,  appar.  <  Gr. 
£11,  well,  +  (paiv'eiv  (y/  *^a),  make  to  appear  (cf. 
evipar/g,  very  bright,  <  ei,  well,  -I-  <l>doi,  <pc>g,  light,  < 
ipaiveiv  (-j/  *(jia)j  make  to  appear)  (see  phantasm, 
fancy),  +  ovam,  substance.]  A  genus  of  sohi- 
zopodous  crustaceans  or  opossum-shrimps,  typ- 
ical of  the  family  Euphausiidce.    Dana,  1850. 

Euphausia  leaves  the  egg  as  a  true  nauplius  with  its 
three  pairs  of  appendages,  a  mouth  being  present,  though 
the  alimentary  canal  is  not  open  at  the  posterior  end. 
With  succeeding  mouths  new  appendages  are  formed  and 
the  carapace  outlined,  while  the  abdomen  does  not  make 
its  appearance,  except  in  a  very  rudimentary  condition, 
until  six  appendages  are  outlined.  A  modified  zoeal  con- 
dition now  ensues,  from  which  the  adult  is  gradually  pro- 
duced by  a  series  of  mouths.       Stand.  Sat.  Hist.,  II.  43. 

Euphausiidse  (ii"fa-9-si'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Eii- 
phausia  +  -4dai.]  A  family  of  opossmu-shrlmps, 
taking  name  from  the  genus  Euphausia.  They 
have  a  small  non-calcareous  carapace,  firmly  connected 
with  the  trunk  along  the  dorsal  face,  leaving  only  part  of 
the  last  segment  closed  above.  Eight  genera  have  been 
established.    The  species  are  mostly  pelagic. 

Euphema  (u-f e'ma),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  eiijai/wc,  ut- 
tering sounds  of  good, omen:  see  euphemism.] 
A  genus  of  Australian  grass-parrakeets,  founded 


Eu  fetes  fnacrocercus. 


the  grallatorial  genus  Mesites  has  been  placed,  there  being 
some  superficial  resemblance  between  these  two  genera. 
It  appears  to  be  nearest  the  Crateropodida,  or  true  babbling 
thrushes.  The  bill  is  long,  the  neck  extremely  slender, 
and  covered  like  the  head  with  short,  velvety  feathers. 
The  type  species,  E.  macrocerms,  inhabits  the  Malay  pen- 
insula and  Sumatra;  E.  cceruiescens  is  found  m  New 
Guinea.  ,       „_.      ,  —, 

Eupetid»t  (li-pet'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Eupetes 
+  -idee.]  A  Highly  unnatural  association  of  the 
passerine  genus  Eupetes  and  the  grallatorial 
genus  Mesites,  made  by  G.  K.  Gray  in  1869. 


Grass-parrakeet  {Euphema  elegans). 

by  Wagler  in  1830.  it  contains  such  species  as  E.  ele- 
gans  and  E.  pulchella,  and  was  made  by  G.  R.  Gray  in  1840 
to  include  such  species  as  E.  discolor.  Also  Euphemia. 
euphemism  (ii'fe-mizm),  n.  [<  Gr.  evpi/uaiioq, 
euphemism,  i.  e.,  the  use  of  an  auspicious  for 
an  inauspicious  ■word,  <  ev<l>r/fti^eiv,  use  a  good 
for  a  bad,  an  auspicious*  for  an  inauspicious 
word,  <  evpifioq,  uttering  sounds  of  good  omen, 
abstaining  from  inauspicious  words,  <  ev,  well, 
+  ip^iiv,  a  voice,  a  prophetic  voice,  rumor,  talk 
(=  'L.fama,  rumor,  fame),  <  ipavai,  speak,  say: 
see  fame,  fate.]  1.  In  rhet.,  the  use  of  a  mild, 
delicate,  or  indirect  word  or  expression  in  place 
of  a  plainer  and  more  accurate  one,  which  by 
reason  of  its  meaning  or  its  associations  or  sug- 
gestions might  be  offensive,  unpleasant,  or  em- 
barrassing. 

This  instinct  of  politeness  in  speech — euphemism,  as 
it  is  called — which  seeks  to  hint  at  an  unpleasant  or  an 
indelicate  thing  rather  than  name  it  directly,  has  had 
much  to  do  in  making  words  acquire  new  meanings  and 
lose  old  ones:  thus  'plain 'has  usurped  the  sense  of  'ugly'; 
'fast,'  of  'dissipated' ;  'gallantry, '  of  'licentiousness.' 

Chambers,  Inf.  for  the  People. 

3.  A  word  or  expression  thus  substituted:  as, 
to  employ  a  euphemism. 

When  it  was  said  of  the  martyr  St.  Stephen  that  "he 
fell  asleep,"  instead  of  "he  died,"  the  eup/iemism  partakes 
of  the  nature  of  a  metaphor,  intimating  a  resemb&nce  be- 
tween sleep  and  the  death  of  such  a  person. 

Beattie,  Moral  Science,  §  866. 

euphemistic,  euphemistical  (u-fe-mis'tik,  -ti- 
kal),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  characterized  by  eu- 
pEemism. 

euphemistically  (u-fe-mis'ti-kal-i),  adv.  In  a 
euphemistic  manner;'  as  a  euphemism. 

eupnemize  (ii'fe-miz),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  euphe- 
miged,  ppr.  eupAemizing.  [<  Gr.  eiiiptifiil^etv :  see 
euphemism,.]  I,  trans.  To  mUke  euphemistic ; 
express  by  a  euphemism. 

II.  intrans.  To  indulge  in  eupjiemism;  speak 
euphemistically. 

Euphoberia  (H-fo-be'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ei, 
well,  +  ^o^epoQ, '  fearful',  formidable,  <  ip6poQ, 
fear.]  An  extinct  genus  of  myriapods,  typical 
of  the  family  Euphoberiidce. 

Euphoberiidee  (u"^G-ue-ri'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Euphoberia  +  -idee.]  .An  extinct  family  of  my- 
riapods, of  the  order  Archipolypoda.  They  had  the 
anterior  and  posterior  parts  differentiated,  the  dorsal 
plates  more  or  less  consolidated,  and  several  longitudinal 
rows  of  spines  or  protuberances  along  the  back.  The  spe- 
cies lived  dm'ing  the  Carboniferous  epoch. 


euphone 

eai>hone  (u-£o'ne),  ».  [<  6r.  eS^uvof,  sweet- 
voiced,  musical.]  In  organ-building,  a  sixteen- 
foot  stop,  consisting  of  a  set  of  pipes  with  free 
reeds,  and  giving  a  sweet,  subdued,  clarinet- 
like  tone. 

Euphonia  (u-fo'ni-a),  n.  [NL.  (Desmarest, 
1805),  <  Gr.  E{/0ui>of,  sweet-voiced,  musical:  see 
euphonous,  euphony.']  1 .  A  large  genus  of  Cen- 
tral and  South  American  tanagers,  of  the  fam- 
ily Tanagridw,  giving  name  to  a  section  Eupho- 
niin(e  of  that  family,  B.  mugica  is  the  organist-tana- 
ger  of  the  West  Indies.  One  species,  JS.  elegantissima,  ia 
found  on  the  borders  of  the  United  States ;  31  others  extend 
through  the  neotropical  regions  to  Bolivia  and  Paraguay. 
Also  called  Cyanophonia,  Acroleptes,  lliolopha,  and  Pho- 
nasca.  Also  written  EupJwna. 
2.  [l.  c]  A  memher  of  this  genus. 

The  very  peculiar  structure  of  the  digestive  tube  of  the 
euphorbias  was  first  pointed  out  by  Lund, 

P.  L.  Sdater,  Cat.  Birds  Brit.  Mus.,  XI.  53. 

euphoniad  (u-fo'ni-ad),  n.  [<  eupliony  +  -o^l.] 
A  musical  instrument  of  the  orchestrion  class. 

euphonic  (u-fon'ik),  a.  [As  euphon-ous  +  -ic] 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characterized  by  euphony ; 
agreeable  to  the  ear;  easy  or  pleasing  in  re- 
spect to  utterance. 

The  conclusion  was  drawn  that  the  vowel  is  an  impor- 
tant element  In  the  make-up  of  the  verb  for  ewp/iomc  pur- 
poses. Trans.  Amer.  Philol.  Ass.,  XY.  6.,  App. 

euphonical  (u-f  on'i-kal),  a.  [<  euphonic  +  -aZ.] 
Same  as  euphonic. 

Our  English  hath  what  is  comely  and  euphonimt  in  each 
of  these  [other  European  languages],  without  any  of  their 
inconveniences.  Bp.  WUkitis,  Keal  Character,  iii.  14. 

Euphoniinse  (ii-fo-ni-i'ne),  TO.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Eu- 
phonia +  -ince^  A  subfamily  of  tanagers,  hav- 
ing a  short  turbid  bill,  the  upper  mandible  usu- 
ally with  terminal  notch  and  also  some  slight 
serrature,  a  short  tail,  and  certain  peculiarities 
of  the  stomach.  There  are  i  genera,  Euphonia,  Chloro- 
phonia,  Pyrrhuphonia,  and  Eypophaia.  Also  Euphoninai. 

euphonious  (u-fo'ni-us),  a.  [<  LL.  euphonia  (< 
Gr.  eiifavia),  euphony,  +  -ous.  See  euphonous.'] 
Consisting  of  agreeable  articulate  elements; 
well-sounding;  euphonic. 

Euphonious  languages  are  not  necessarily  easy  of  ac- 
quirement. The  Fin,  in  which  it  ia  rare  to  find  two  con- 
current consonants  in  the  same  syllable,  is  too  fine  and 
delicate  for  remembrance.  The  mind  wants  consonantal 
combiuations,  or  something  equally  definite,  to  lay  hold 
of.  Latham,  Elem.  of  Comp.  PhQol. 

euphoniously  (u-fo'ni-us-U),  adv.  With  eu- 
phony; harmoniously. 

euphonism  (ii'fo-nizm),  n.  [<  Gr.  ev^uvoQ,  eu- 
phonous (see  euphonous),  +  -ism.]  An  agree- 
able sound  or  combination  of  sounds.  Oswald. 
[Rare.] 

euphonium  (u-fo'ni-um),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  eifu- 
vos,  sweet-voiced,  musical :  see  euphonoiis.]  1 . 
A  musical  instrument,  consisting  of  a  set  of 
glass  tubes,  couneeted  with  graduated  steel 
bars,  to  be  put  in  vibration  by  the  moistened 
finger:  invented  by  Chladni  in  1790. —  2.  A 
musical  instrument,  the  lowest  or  bass  of  the 
saxhorn  family,  having  a  compass  of  about 
three  octaves  upward  from  the  second  C  below 
middle  C.  Its  tone  is  powerful,  but  unsympa- 
thetic. 

euphonize  (ii'fo-niz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  eupho- 
nized, ppr.  euphonizing.  [<  Gr.  evfuivog,  having 
a  good  voice,  sweet-voiced,  musical  (see  eupho- 
nous), +  -ize.]  To  make  euphonic  or  agreeable 
in  sound. 

The  spreadiug  of  classical  learning  had  not  at  first  that 
general  effect  in  euphonizing  our  language  which  might 
have  been  expected.  * 

Mitford,  Harmony  of  Language  (1774),  p.  174. 

euphonous  (u'fo-nus),  a.  [<  Gr.  ev^uvoi,  hav- 
ing a  good  voice  (i.  e.,  having  a  sweet  voice, 
as  a  singer,  e.  g.,  the  Muses,  or  having  a  loud, 
distinct  voice,  as  a  herald)  (appar.  not  used 
with  ref.  to  easy  or  agreeable  pronunciation), 
<  Eti,  well,  -I-  (pavT!,  voice,  sound:  see  euphony.] 
Same  as  euphonious.    Mitford. 

euphony  (fi'fo-ni),  n.  [=  F.  euphonie  =  Sp. 
eufonia  =  Pg.  euphonia  =  It.  eufonia,  <  LL.  eit- 
phonia,  <  Gr.  EV(pon>ta,  the  quality  of  having  a 
good  voice  (i.  e.,  a  sweet  or  a  loud  voice),  loud- 
ness of  voice,  euphony,  <  EvfiMog,  having  a  good 
voice:  see  euphonous.]  1.  Easy  enunciation  of 
sounds;  a  pronunciation  which  is  pleasing  to 
the  sense;  agreeable  utterance.  As  a  principle 
active  in  the  historical  changes  of  language,  euphony  ia 
a  misnomer,  since  it  is  ease  of  utterance,  economy  of  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  the  organs  of  speech,  and  not  agreeable- 
ness  to  the  ear,  that  leads  to  and  governs  such  changes. 

Euphony,  which  used  to  be  appealed  to  as  explanation 
[of  phonetic  change],  is  a  false  principle,  except  so  far  as 
the  term  may  be  made  an  idealized  synonym  of  economy 
[in  utterance].  Whitney,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVIII.  773. 
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2.  Harmonious  arrangement  of  sounds  in  com- 
position; a  smooth  and  agreeable  combination 
of  articulate  elements  in  any  piece  of  writing. 
Euphony  consists,  also,  in  a  well-proportioned  variety  of 
structure  in  successive  sentences.  A  monotonous  repeti- 
tion of  any  construction  can  not  be  made  euphonious,  ex- 
cept by  singing  it.  A.  Phelps,  Eng.  Style,  p.  327. 
=  Syn.  Euphony,  Melody,  Harmony,  Rhythm.  Euphony 
in  style  respects  simply  the  question  of  pleasing  sounds 
in  the  words  themselves.  Melody  respects  the  succession 
of  sounds,  especially  as  affected  by  the  pitch  appropriate 
to  the  thought  and  required  by  th  e  arrangement  of  clauses. 
Harmony  respects  the  adaptation  of  sound  to  sense. 
Rhythm  respects  the  emphasia— that  is,  the  succession  of 
emphatic  and  unemphatic  syllables.  In  music  melody  re- 
spects the  agreeable  combination  of  successive  sounds  of 
various  pitch,  while  harmxmy  respects  the  agreeable  blend- 
ing of  simultaneous  sounds  of  different  pitch,  the  sounds 
in  either  case  being  from  voices  or  musical  instruments ; 
thus,  a  song  for  children  to  sing  must  depend  for  its  effect 
upon  mdody  rather  than  harmony. 

The  Attic  euphony  in  it,  and  all  the  aroma  of  age. 

D.  G.  Mitchell,  Wet  Days. 

The  river  that  I  sate  upon 
It  made  such  a  noise  as  it  ron, 
Accordaunt  with  the  birdes  armmiy. 
Me  thought  it  was  the  beste  melody 
That  mighte  ben  yheard  of  any  mon. 

Chaucer,  Cuckoo  and  Nightingale,  1.  81. 
By  the  hamwny  of  words  we  elevate  the  mind  to  a  sense 
of  devotion,  as  our  solemn  musick,  which  is  inarticulate 
poesy,  does  in  churches.      Dryden,  Tyrannic  Love,  Pref. 
Ourself  have  often  tried 
Valkyrian  hymns,  or  into  rhythm  have  dash'd 
The  passion  of  the  prophetess. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  iv. 

Euphorbia  (u-f6r'bi-a),  n.  [NL.  (L.  euphorbea 
and  euphorheum),  <  Gr.  einfUp^iov,  an  .Airican 
plant,  also  its  juice  {euphorhium,  q.  v.),  said  to 
be  named  from  Euphorbus,  Bi^op/So?,  physician 
to  the  king  of  Mauretania.  The  name  Ei^opySof  is 
prop,  an  adj.,  eiAop^og,  well-fed,  <  ev,  well,  4-  <p^p- 
/Scif,  feed.]  1.  The  typical  genus  of  the  natural 
order  Euphorbiacece,  characterized  by  having  its 
achlamydeous,  unisexual  flowers  within  a  cup- 
shaped,  calyx-like  involucre,  the  central  soli- 
tary pistillate  flower  being  surrounded  by  nu- 
merous monandrous  staminate  ones,  and  the 
whole  resembling  a  perfect  flower.  There  are 
over  600  species,  known  generally  as  spurges,  found  in  all 
temperate  regions,  and  more  sparingly  within  the  trop- 
ics.    They  vary  greatly  in  habit,  especially  the  tropical 


Topof  Steinof^«>A(jr*/a  resinifera. 
a,  involucre  with  inclosed  flowers ;  b,  section  of  same. 

species,  which  are  sometimes  shrubs  or  trees ;  and  many 
African  species  have  succulent,  leafless,  spiny,  and  angled 
stems,  resembling  columnar  Cactaceae.  They  abound  in 
an  acrid  milky  juice,  which  possesses  active  medicinal  and 
sometimes  poisonous  properties.  The  blooming  spurge, 
E.  coroUata,  and  the  ipecac  spurge,  E.  Ipecacuanha,  of  the 
United  States,  and  numerous  other  species,  are  employed 
medicinally  in  the  countries  where  they  are  native.  (See 
euphorbium.)  Various  species  are  also  cultivated  for  or- 
nament, as  E.  margiTiata  for  its  color-margined  leaves, 
E.  pulcherrima  for  its  bright-colored  floral  bracts,  E.  ful- 
gens  for  its  bright-red  involucre,  and  several  African  spe- 
cies for  their  cactus-like  habit,  as  E.  resinifera. 
2.  [I.  c]  A  plaiit  of  this  genus. 
Euphorbiaceae  (u-f6r-bi-a'se-e),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < 
Euphorbia  +  -acecB.]  An  important  order  of 
mostly  apetalous  plants,  including  200  genera 
and  over  3,000  species,  found  in  all  temperate 
and  tropical  regions,  but  especially  abimdant 
in  South  America.  They  are  herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees 
with  monoecious  or  dioecious  flowers,  and  the  fruit  a  tricoc- 
cous  S-seeded  or  6-seeded  cajpsule.  They  have  an  acrid 
milky  juice,  and  some  are  poisonous  ;  but  the  fruits  of  a 
few  species  are  edible,  and  the  roots  of  others  abound  in 
starch.  The  order  includes  the  box-tree  (Buxus),  the  cas- 
sava plant  (Manihot),  the  castor-oil  plant  (^RCcinus),  the 
croton-oil  and  cascarilla  plants  (Croton),  several  species 
that  furnish  caoutchouc  (Hevea,  Castilloa,  etc.),  and  nu- 
merous other  more  or  less  useful  plants.  The  larger  gen- 
era are  Euphorbia,  Croton,  Phyllanthus,  and  Acalypha. 

euphorbiaceous,  euphorbial  (u-fdr-bi-a'shius, 
u-f6r'bi-al),  u.  Pertaining  to  or  having  the 
characteristics  of  the  Euphorbiacece. 
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euphorbium  (u-f6r'bi-um),  n.     [ME.  euforhia; 

<  NL.  Eupliorbium,  formerly  applied  to  the  plant 
now  distinguished  as  Euphorbia,  <  Gr.  eifdppiov 
the  African  plant,  also  its  acrid  juice :  see  £«! 
phorbia.]  1.  A  gum-resta,  the  product  of  Eu- 
phorbia resinifera,  a  leafless,  cactus-like  plant  of 
Morocco.  It  is  extremely  acrid,  and  was  formerly  used 
even  by  the  ancients,  as  an  emetic  and  a  purgative,  but  it 
is  now  employed  only  as  an  ingredient  in  plasters  and  in 
veterinary  practice. 

Fixe  therinne  the  5  essence  of  tho  laxatyues  thatpurgen 
flewme  and  viscous  humoris,  as  a  litil  of  cuforbie,  or  tur- 
bit,  or  sambucy. 

Book  of  Quinte  Essence  (ed.  FurnivaJl),  p.  16. 

Euphorbium,  the  gummy  Juice  or  Sap  of  that  Tree 
much  us'd  in  Physick  and  Surgery.         E.  Phillips,  1706. 

2t.  Same  as  euphorbia,  2. 

Hia  Shield  flames  bright  with  gold,  Imbossed  hie 
With  Wolves  and  Horse  seem-running  swiftly  by. 
And  freng'd  about  with  sprigs  of  Scammony, 
And  of  Euphorbium,  forged  cunningly. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartaa's  Weeks,  ii..  The  Magnificence, 
euphoria  (u-fo'ri-a),  m.     [NL.,   <  Gr.  cii0op/a, 

power  of  bearing  easily,  <  eiifopog,  bearing  well, 

<  ev,  well,  -I-  ipkpeiv  =  E.  beari.]  hipathol.:  (a) 
A  disposition  to  bear  pain  well,  (b)  The  state 
of  feeling  well,  especially  when  occurring  in  a 
diseased  person.    Also  called  eupathia. 

euphoric  (u-for'ik),  a.  [<  euphoria  +  4c.]  Per- 
taining to,  characteristic  of,  or  characterized 
by  euphoria. 

Dr.  Battaglia,  director  of  an  insane  asylum  in  Cairo, 
describes  many  experiments  upon  himself  with  different 
qualities  of  hashish.  ...  He  produced  a  great  variety  of 
symptoma  with  great  uniformity,  but  never  the  common- 
ly reported  euphoria  apathy.    Amer.  Jour.  PsyclwL,  1. 361. 

euphotide  (u-fo'tid  or  -tid),  TO.     [F.  euphotide, 

<  (>r.  EV,  well,  -I-  ^5c  i<j>t^-),  light,  -H  -ide.]  See 
gabbro. 

Euphrasia  (ii-fra'si-a),  m.  [NL.;  ML.  also  eu- 
frasia;  <  Gr.  tv^paaia,  delight,  good  cheer,  < 
dxbpaiveiv,  delight,  cheer,  gladden  (cf.  cii(j>p<jv 
(ev^pov-),  cheering,  gladdening,  <  ev,  well,  + 
^p?iv  i<ppev-),  the  mind) :  see  frantic,  frensy, 
phrenetic,  etc.]  A  small  genus  of  low  herbs, 
of  the  natural  order  Scrophulariaceee,  widely  dis- 
tributed. The  flowers  are  small,  in  dense  spikes.  The 
common  eyebright  of  Europe,  E.  o^cinalis,  is  the  only 
North  American  species.  It  is  astringent,  and  was  for- 
merly in  repute  as  a  remedy  for  diseases  of  the  eyes. 

euphrasy  (H'fra-si),  ».  [<  ME.  *euphrasy 
(spelled  heufrasy),  <  ML.  eufrasia,  eiiphram: 
see  Euphrasia.]  The  eyebright,  Euphrasia  of- 
ficinalis. 

Then  purged  with  euphrasy  and  inie 
The  visual  nerve ;  for  he  bad  much  to  see. 

MUton,  P.  L.,  xi.  414. 
With  fairy  euphrasy  they  purged  my  eyes. 
To  let  me  see  their  cities  in  the  akiea. 

Hood,  Plea  of  the  Midsummer  Fairies,  at.  114. 

Euphratean  (u-fra'tf-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Euphrates,  an  important  river  of  Asia, 
rising  in  Armenia,  and  after  a  course  of  1,606 
miles  falling  into  the  Persian  gulf.  The  region 
called  Mesopotamia  is  included  between  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Tigris,  which  flows  into  the  Euphi-atea  from  the 
east  about  100  miles  from  its  mouth. 

The  early  life  of  the  "Father  of  the  Faithful"  belongs 
to  the  time'when  Turanian  and  Semitic  elements  were 
mingled  in  the  Euphratean  valley. 

Dawson,  Origin  of  World,  p.  263. 

euphroe,  m.     See  uphroe. 

Euphrosyne  (u-fros'i-ne),  to.  [NL.,  <  L.  E/w- 
phrosyne,  <  Gr.  Bi^poiruw;,  one  of  the  three  Boe- 
otian Charites,  or  (jraces,  who,  with  her  fellows, 
presided  over  all  that  constitutes  the  charm 
and  brilliancy  of  life ;  lit.  mirth,  merriment,  fes- 
tivity, <ej;^puv,  merry,  cheerful:  see  Eujihrasia,] 
In  zool.,  a  genus  of  errant  chsetopodous  anne- 
lids, of  the  family  AmphinomidcB. 

euphuism  (u'f  ii-izm),  TO.  [<  Euphues,  the  hero  of 
two  works  bv  John  Lyly,  viz.,  "Euphues,  or  the 
Anatomy  of  Wit,"  1579,  and  "Euphues  and  his 
England,"  1580,  written  in  a  strange  ornate  and 
affected  style,  which  became  fashionable  at  the 
court  of  Elizabeth,  -t-  -ism.  The  name  Euphues 
(prop.  *Euphyes)  is  taken  from  Gr.  tv^vfjQ,  well- 
shaped,  of  good  natural  disposition,  naturally 
clever  (6  evipv^c,  a  man  of  genius),  etc.,  i  f, 
well,  -I-  fv^,  growth,  stature,  nature,  <fl)etv,  pro- 
duce, pass,  ^iicadai,  grow.]  In  Eng.  lit.,  an  af- 
fected literary  style,  originating  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  characterized  by  a  wide  vocabulary, 
alliteration,  consonance,  verbal  antithesis,  and 
odd  combinations  of  words.  Tlie  style,  although 
bombastic  and  ridiculous  originally,  contributed  to  the 
flexibility  and  verbal  resources  of  later  English.  It  as- 
sumed ita  moat  extreme  form  in  the  worka  of  John  Lyly, 
called  the  Euphuist. 

All  our  Ladies  were  then  his  [Lyly's]  Scholars ;  and  that 

Beauty  in  Court  which  could  not  Parley  Eupheisme  was  as 

little  regarded  as  She  which  now  there  speaks  notFrendi. 

Edward  Blount,  in  Lyly's  Euphues,  Epist.  to  Eeatter. 
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The  dlscourseorSirPlercieShafton,  in  "The  Monastery," 
Is  rather  a  caricature  than  a  fair  sample  of  eujiAuum.  .  .  . 
Perhaps,  indeed,  our  language  is,  after  all,  indebted  to 
this  writer  [Lyly]  and  his  euphuism  for  not  a  little  of  its 
present  euphony.  Craik,  Hist.  Eng.  Lang.,  1.  495. 

So  far,  then,  there  is  in  the  father  of  euphuism  [Lyly] 
nothing  but  an  exaggerated  developement  of  tastes  and 
tendencies  which  he  shared  not  only  with  a  generation  of 
writers,  but  with  the  literai'y  curreiits  of  a  century,  indeed 
of  more  centuries  than  one. 

A.  W.  Ward,  Eng.  Dram.  Lit.,  I.  156. 
=Syn.  This  word  is  sometimes  confounded  with  euphe- 
mism and  euphony.  'It  has  nothing  to  do  with  either. 
euphuist  (ii'fu-ist),  n.  [As  euphu-ism  +  -jst] 
One  who  uses  the  euphuistio  style ;  one  who  af- 
fects excessive  elegance  and  refinement  of  lan- 
guage: applied  particularly  to  a  class  of  writ- 
ers in  the  age  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  at  the  head 
of  which  stood  John  Lyly. 
euphuistic  (n-fu-is'tik),  a.  [<  euphidst  +  -ic] 
Characterized  i)y  euphuism;  of  or  pertaining 
to  the  euphuists :  as,  euphuistic  pronunciation. 

The  all-seeing  poet  laughs  rather  at  the  pedantic  school- 
master than  at  the  fantastic  knight ;  and  the  euphuistic 
pronunciation  which  he  makes  Holofernes  so  malignantly 
criticise  was  most  probably  his  own  and  that  of  the  gen- 
erality of  his  educated  contemporaries. 

Craik,  Hist.  Eng.  Lang.,  I.  473. 

The  euphuistic  style  was  an  exaggeration  of  the  "Ital- 
ianating"  taste  which  had  begun  with  the  revival  of  our 
poetical  literature  in  the  days  of  Henry  VIII. ,  but  to  which 
lyly  was  the  first  to  give  full  expression  in  prose. 

A.  W.  Ward,  Eng.  Dram.  Lit.,  I.  167. 

euphuistically  (ii-fu-is'ti-kal-i),  adv.    In  a  eu- 
phuistic manner. 
A  most  bland  and  euphuistically  flattering  note. 

Carlyle,  in  Fronde,  IL  42. 
euphuize  (ti'fu-iz),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  euplmized, 
ppr.  euphuiging.    [As  euphu-ism  +  -ize.J  To  ex- 
press one's  self  by  euphuism;  use  an  affected- 
ly fine  and  delicate  style. 

If  thou  Euphuize,  which  once  was  rare. 
And  of  all  En|;lish  phrase  the  life  and  blood,  .  .  . 
I'll  say  thou  borrow'st. 

Middleton,  Father  Hubbard's  Tales. 

eiiphyllum  (ii-fil'um),  n.;  pi.  euphylla  (-a). 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  ejj,' well,  +  ^iiTJimi  =  L.  folium,  leaif.] 
A  true  or  foliage  leaf,  in  distinction  from  cata- 
phyllum,  prophyllum,  etc. 

eupion,  enpione  (u-pi'on,  -on),  n.  [<  Gr.  evmav, 
very  fat,  Cei,  well,  +  wioyv,  fat.]  In  chem.,  the 
name  given  by  Keiohenbach  to  a  fragrant,  col- 
orless, highly  volatile,  and  inflammable  liqtdd, 
produced  in  the  destructive  distillation  of  bones, 
wood,  coal,  and  many  other  organic  bodies,  and 
consisting  essentially  of  hydrid  of  amyl.  it  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  mixes  with  alcohol,  ether,  and  oils, 
and  acts  as  a  solvent  of  fats,  camphor,  heated  caoutchouc, 
etc. 

Eupithecia  (ii-pi-the'si-a),  m.  [NL.  (Curtis, 
1825),  <  Gr.  EV,  well,  +  iriSr/Kog,  an  ape.]  A  ge- 
nus of  geometrid  moths  with  non-tuEted  thorax 
and  narrow  wings.  It  is  of  great  extent,  comprising 
over  100  species,  more  than  80  of  which  are  European,  oth- 
ers being  found  in  Asia,  Africa,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  Korth  America.  E,  subiwtata  is  a  well-known  Eng- 
lish species.  Some  are  called  pugs;  thus,  E.  venosata  is 
the  netted  pug;  E.  pulchellata,  the  foxglove-pug. 

euplastic  (u-plas'tik),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  einrXaaToc, 
easy  to  mold  or  form,  <  ev,  well,  +  jrMaauv, 
mold,  form.]  I.  a.  In physiol.,  capable  of  be- 
ing transformed  into  permanent  organized  tis- 
sue. 
II.  n.  A  substance  thus  transformable. 

Euplecoptera  (H-ple-kop'te-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.] 
Same  as  Euplexoptera. 

Euplectella  (u-plek-tel'a),  ».  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ev- 
nMKTog,  well-plaited,  wefl-twisted,  <  ev,  well,  -I- 
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irAeicrdf,  <  ir^Keiv,  plait.]  A  genus  of  Syalo- 
spongiw,  referred  to  the  family  Sexactinellidce, 
or  made  type  of  a  family  Euplectellidw.  it  in- 
cludes the  beautiful  glass-sponge,  E.  aspergUlum,  known 
as  Venus  s  flower-basket,  in  which  the  highly  developed 
siliexous  spicula  form  a  regular  polygonal  network,  as  the 
wall  of  a  deep  cup  or  basket  attached  by  its  base. 

Euplectellidae  (a-plek-tel'i-de),  n.  pi.  [<  Eu- 
plectella +  -idee.']  A  family  of  silicious  sponges, 
or  Hyalospongim,  taking  name  from  the  genus 
Euplectella,  and  presenting  a  very  beautiful  type 
of  six-rayed  spicules;  the  glass-sponges :  often 
merged  in  a  family  Hexactinellidm. 

euplere  (ii'pler),  n.  A  species  of  the  genus 
Eupleres. 

Eupleres  (u-ple'rez),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ei,  well, 
+  trliipTiq,  full.]  A  remarkable  genus  of  vi- 
verrif  orm  carnivorous  quadrupeds  of  Madagas- 
car, related  to  the  Viverridce,  from  which  it  dif- 


Falanaka  (^Eufiteres  ffoudati), 

fers  in  some  cranial  and  dental  characters, 
forming  the  type  of  a  family  Eupleridce.  The 
only  species  laiown  is  E.  goudoti,  the  falanaka. 
Doyiire. 

euplerid  (u'ple-rid),  n.  A  carnivorous  mammal 
of  the  family  Eupleridce. 

Eupleridae  (u-pler'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Eupleres 
+  -idee.']  A  family  of  viverrif orm  carnivorous 
quadrupeds,  represented  by  the  single  genus 
Eupleres,  diJEEering  from  the  Vi/BerriMce  in  the 
convexity  of  the  skull  posteriorly,  the  small  ca- 
nine teeth,  and  the  unapproximated  incisors. 
The  type  is  peculiar  to  Madagascar. 

Euplexoptera  (u-plek-sop'te-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
<  Gr.  ev,  well,  +  L.  plexus,  q!  v.',  +  Gr.  nrspdv,  a 
wing.]  An  aberrant  suborder  of  orthopter- 
ous  insects,  or  an  order  of  insects,  the  same  as 
Dermaptera,  constituted  by  the  earwigs  or  For- 
ficulidce:  so  called  from  the  crosswise  and 
lengthwise  folding  of  the  under  wings.  See 
FoHicuUdcB.     Also  Euplecoptera. 

enplexopterous  (u-plek-sop'te-ms),  a.  Having 
the  characters  of  the  suborder  Euplexoptera. 

eupnoea  (up-ne'a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ci,  well,  + 
■Kvot^,  breath,  <  'ttveIv,  breathe.]  In  pathol.,  a. 
normal  condition  of  respiration. 

Eupoda  (ii'po-da),  «.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ev,  well, 
-I-  voiiQ  (noo-)  =  B.  foot.']  In  Latreille's  sys- 
tem of  classification  (1817),  the  fifth  family  of 
tetramerous  Coleoptera,  corresponding  to  the 
modem  family  Crioceriace,  and  divided  into  the 
Sagrides  and  Criocerides. 

Enpodia  (u-p6'di-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  el,  well, 
+  Troiif  (w'od-)  =  E.  foot.  Cf.  Gr.  eimodia,  good- 
ness of  foot.]  In  Gegenbaur's  system  of  classi- 
fication, an  order  of  Molothurioida,  containing 
the  holothurians  proper  or  sea-cucumbers,  as 
distinguished  from  Apodia  (Synapta). 

EupodotiS  (u-p5-do'tis),  n.  [<  Gr.  ei,  well,  -I- 
irovg  (Tod-),  =  E.  foot,  +  Otis,  a  bustard,  well- 
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carotid  artery,  the  right.  E.  australis  is  the 
bustard  of  Australia.  lesson,  1839. 
Eupolidean  (u"po-li-de'an),  a.  and  re.  [<  Gr. 
'EthmWiQ  (-id-)  (see  def.)"-f  -eare.]  I.  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Eupolis,  a  dramatist  of  the  Attio 
old  comedy,  who  flourished  about  425  b.  o.  : 

as,  the  Eupolidean  verse  or  meter EupoHdean 

epionic.    See  epionic,  n. 

II,  re.  Inarec.j)ros.,ameter,  confined  to  Greek 
comedy,  composed  of  a  first  glyconic  and  a  tro- 
chaic tetrapody  catalectic :  thus, 

Eupolyzoa  (u-pol-i-z6'a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ev, 
well,  +  Polyzoa,  q.  v.]  "  The  Polyzoa  in  the 
usual  sense ;  the  Polyzoa  proper.  The  term  is  used 
by  some  who  place  certain  worm-like  organisms  in  a  class 
Polyzoa  and  then  proceed  to  divide  it  into  three  sections, 
Vermiformia  (genus  Phoronis  alone),  Pterobranchia  (gen- 
era Shabdopleura  and  Aphalodiseus),  and  Eupolyzoa. 

eupolyzoan  (u-pol-i-zo'an),  a.  and  re.    I.   a. 
Pertaining  to  the  Eupoiyzoa;  polyzoan  in  the 
proper  or  usual  sense. 
II.  n.  A  polyzoan  proper. 

eupolyzodn  (u-pol-i-z6'on),  re.  One  of  the  Eu^ 
polyzoa;  a  eupolyzoan.    Larikester. 

eupractic  (u-prak'tik),  a.  [<  Gr.  evirpaKTog,  easy 
to  be  done,  well-to-do,  prosperous,  <  ei,  well,  -t- 
Trpaffffciv, do :  see practic, pracUce.]  Doingwell; 
prosperous.     [Eare.] 

Good-humoured,  eupeptic,  and  eupractic. 

Carlyle,  Misc.,  III.  215. 

Euprepia  (u-prep'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  siiirpeir^c, 
well-looking,  <  ev,  well,  -I-  rrpiirew,  become,  suit.] 
A  genus  of  bombycid  moths,  sometimes  giving 
name  to  a  family  EuprepiidcB,  and  containing 


Australian  Bustard  l,Eupodotis  australis). 


Tiger-moth  [Euprepia  caja),  about  two  tliirds  natural  size. 

such  tiger-moths  as  E.  caja  and  E.  plantaginis, 
the  long-haired  larvsa  of  which  are  known  as 
bear-caterpillars.    Also  called  Chelonia, 

Euprepiidae  (u-pre-pi'i-de),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Eu- 
prepia -I-  -idee.]  A  family  of  bombycid  moths, 
named  from  the  genus  Euprepia. 

Eupsalis  (iip'sa-lis),  re.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ev,  well, 
+  ipafug,  a  pair  of  shears.]  A  genus  of  rhjrn- 
chophorous  beetles,  or  weevils,  of  the  family 
Brenfhidoe.  E.  minuta  is  a  common  United  States 
species,  averaging  half  an  inch  in  length,  of  a  shining  ma- 
hogany-brown spotted  with  yellow,  whose  larva  is  found 
in  decaying  oak-wood.    See  cut  under  Brenthus. 

Eupsamma  (up-sam'a),  re.  •  [NL.,  <  Gr.  rf,  well, 
+  ijidftfioc  or  'ipd/i/x7i,  sand.]  A  genus  of  perfo- 
rate stone-corals,  as  E.  brong- 
niartiana,  of  the  family  Eup- 
sammidce.    Also  Eupsammia. 

Eupsammidse  (ijp-sam'i-de), 
re.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Eupsamma  + 
4dm.]  A  family  of  perforate 
stone-corals,  taking  name 
from  the  genus  Eupsamma. 
They  have  the  corallum  simple  oi 
compound,  with  numerous  well-de- 
veloped lamellar  septa  for  the  most 
part  perforated,  a  spongy  columel- 
la, interseptal  loculi  open  or  with 
few  dissepiments,  and  rudimentary 
costse. 

eupyrchroite  (u-per'kro-it), 
re.  [<  Gr.  ev,  well,  +  irip,  fire,  -I-  ;tfpo(o,  xp^j 
color,  +  -iteK]  A  massive  variety  of  apatite 
from  Crown  Point,  New  York,  it  has  a  concentric 
subfibrous  structure  and  an  ash-gray  or  bluish-gray  color, 
and  gives  a  green  phosphorescence  when  heated  (whence 
the  name). 

eupyrion  (u-pir'i-on),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ev,  well, 
+  nvp  =  "E^ fire.]  '  AJiy  contrivance  for  obtain- 
ing light,  as  lucrf er-matches,  etc. 

-eur.  {¥:-eur,  <  OP.  -Jiir,  -or,  <  L.  -or,  ace.  -orem  : 
see  -or.]  A  form  of  the  suffix  -or  in  abstract 
nouns,   occurring  in  recent  words  from  the 

.  French,  as  in  grandeur,  and  mostly  pronounced 
as  French,  as  in  hauteur. 

Euraquilo  (u-rak'wi-lo),  re.  [LL.:  seeEurocly- 
don.]    Same  as  Euroclydon. 

A  tempestuous  wind,  which  is  called  Eurayuilo. 

Acts  xxvii.  14  (revised  version). 


Eupsamma  brong' 
niartiana. 


Venus's  Flower-basket  (EupUcUlla  aspcreillum). 


Eurasia  (u-ra'shia  or  -zhia),  re.  [<  Eur{ope)  + 
footed  bustard.]  A  genus  of  bustards,  of  the  Asia.]  The  nanie  given  by  some  geographers 
family  Otididce,  peculiar  in  possessing  only  one    to  the  continental  mass  which  is  made  up  of 
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Europe  and  Asia,  there  being  no  natural  divi- 
sion between  the  two  land-masses. 
£urasiail  (u-ra'shian  or  -zhian),  a.  and  n.  [< 
Eurasia  +  '-an.]  1,  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  Eu- 
rasia; consisting  of  both  Europe  and  Asia.  See 
Eurasia. 

The  mountains  of  England  .  ,  .  stand  apart  from  its 
main  water-partings ;  but  tliose  of  the  Eurasian  continent 
coincide  with  the  lines  of  separation  of  the  great  water- 
sheds. Huxley,  Physiography,  p.  303. 

2.  Having  both  European  and  Asian  connec- 
tions ;  combining  European  and  Asiatic  blood. 
See  II. 

The  Eurasian  girl  is  often  pretty  and  graceful.  .  .  . 
What  if  upon  her  lips  there  hung  the  accents  of  her  tchi- 
tchi  tongue?  G.  A.  Mackay,  Tour  of  Sir  Ali  Baba. 

II.  n.  A  half-caste  one  of  whose  parents  is 
European,  or  of  pure  European  descent,  and 
the  other  Asiatic :  originally  restricted  to  one 
born  in  Hindustan  of  a  Hindu  mother  and  a 
European  (especially  a  Portuguese)  father,  but 
now  applied  to  aU  half-breeds  of  mixed  Asiatic 
and  European  blood,  and  their  offspring.  Also 
called  chee-ehee. 

The  shovel-hats  are  surprised  that  the  Eurasian  does  not 
become  a  missionary,  or  a  schoolmaster,  or  a  policeman, 
or  something  of  that  sort.  The  native  papers  say,  "  De- 
port him  " ;  the  white  prints  say,  "  Make  him  a  soldier  " ; 
and  the  Eurasian  himself  says,  "Make  me  a  Commission- 
er, give  me  a  pension." 

G.  A.  Mackay,  Tour  of  Sir  Ali  Baba. 

IiUrasiatic  (fl-ra-sM-  or  u-ra-zM-at'ik),  a. 
[<  Eurasia  +  -atic,  after  Asiatic.']  Same  as 
Eurasian. 

A  fact  of  the  same  character  meets  us  at  the  other  side 
of  the  Eurasiatie  continent,  the  Japanese  and  the  Amur- 
land  crayfishes  being  closely  allied. 

Huxley,  Crayfish,  p.  311. 

eureka  (u-re'ka).  [Prop.  *heurelca,  <  Gr.  evprim, 
I  have  found  (it),  perf .  ind.  act.  of  eiipicKEtv  (evp-, 
evpe-),  find,  discover.]  Literally,  I  have  found 
(it):  the  reputed  exclamation  of  Archimedes 
when,  after  long  study,  he  discovered  a  method 
of  detecting  the  amount  of  alloy  in  King  Hiero's 
crown  (see  crown  problem,  under  crown) ;  hence, 
an  exclamation  of  triumph  at  a  discovery  or 
supposed  discovery,  it  was  adopted  as  the  motto 
of  the  State  of  California,  in  allusion  to  the  discovery  of 
gold  there.— Eureka  projectile.    See  projectile. 

Eurema  (u-re'ma),  n.    [NL.,  prop.  *Heurema, 

<  Gr.  eipDijia,  an  invention,  discovery :  see  eure- 
matics.']  A  large  genus  of  butterflies,  of  the 
subfamily  Pierinw,  containing  upward  of  100 
species :  now  usually  called  Terias  (which  see). 

eurematics  (u-re-mat'iks),  n.  [Prop.  *heure- 
matics,  <  Grr.  evp^/ia(T-),  an  invention,  discovery, 

<  eiptaxeiv,  find  out,  invent,  discover :  see  eure- 
ka.'] The  history  of  invention;  that  depart- 
ment of  knowledge  which  is  concerned  with 
mechanical  inventions. 

Invention  responds  to  want,  and  the  want  may  originate 
in  some  crisis  or  event  having  no  apparent  affinity  in  char- 
acter mth  the  want  it  engendered  or  the  invention  that 
sprang  to  meet  it.  And  these  are  not  mere  accidents : 
they  are  the  natural  course  of  what  I  venture  to  call  the 
fixed  laws  of  eurematics.        Amer.  Anthropologist,  I.  28. 

Euretes  (u-re'tez),  n.  [NL.]  The  typical  ge- 
nus of  the  family  Euretidm.    Carter. 

enretid  (u-ret'id),  n.  A  sponge  of  the  family 
Euretidce'. 

Euretidse  (u-ret'i-de),  n.  pi.  [ISTL.,  <  Euretes 
+  -idee.]  A  family  of  dictyouine  hexaetineUid 
silloious  sponges  with  radially  situated  scapu- 
lae, branched  anastomosing  tubes,  and  the  skel- 
etal network  in  several  layers.  F.  E.  Sehulze. 
Also  Eureteidm. 

Eurhipidura  (u-rip-i-du'ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Grill, 
1873),  neut.  pi.  of  eurhipidwrus  :  see  eurhipidur- 
rous.'i  A  primary  group  of  birds,  distinguished 
by  the  concentration  of  the  caudal  vertebrse 
into  a  coccyx  terminated  by  a  pygostyle,  around 
which  the  tail-feathers  are  arranged  like  a  fan, 
whence  the  name.  If  includes  all  existing  birds  (com- 
monly placed  in  the  two  subclasses  Ratitee  and  Carinatae), 
as  distinguished  from  the  Saururce,  or  lizard-tailed  birds 
of  the  Jurassic  period. 

The  most  homogeneous  [class]  is  that  of  Birds,  all  the 
living  representatives  of  which  seem  to  be  members  of  a 
single  order  (which  may  be  distinguished  by  the  name 
Eurhipidura).        Gill,  Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  VI.  435. 

eurhipidurous  (u-rip-i-dii'rus),  a.  [<  NL.  eu- 
rUpidurus,  <  (Jr.  sv,  well,  -t-  piiri^  {pmtS-),  a  fan, 
-I-  ovpa,  taU.]  Having  the  tail-feathers  dis- 
posed like  a  fan,  as  a  bird ;  not  saururous ;  spe- 
cifically, belonging  to  or  having  the  characters 
of  the  Eurhipidura. 

euripet  (n'rip),  ».  [<  L.  euripus,  <  Gr.  ehpnroc,  a 
strait,  channel:  see  euripus.]  A  euripus  or 
channel. 

On  either  side  there  is  an  euripe  or  arm  of  the  sea. 

Holland. 
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A  sea  full  of  shelves  and  rocks,  sands,  gulfs,  euripeg, 
and  contrary  tides.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  694. 

euripus  (H-ri'pus),  n.  [L.,  <  Gr.  ApiTTOQ,  any 
strtSt  or  narrow  sea  where  the  flux  and  reflux 
is  violent  (see  def.),  <  ev,  well,  +  piirii,  impetus, 
rush,  as  of  wind  or  waters.]  A  strait  or  nar- 
row sea  where  the  flow  of  the  tide  in  both  di- 
rections is  violent,  as  in  the  strait  between  the 
island  of  Euboea  and  Boeotia  in  Greece,  specifi- 
cally called  Euripus.  The  name  was  also  given  to  a 
water-channel  or  canal  between  the  arena  and  the  cavea 
of  the  Roman  hippodrome. 

The  Euripus  as  well  as  the  basin  (lacns)  of  the  spina 
(distinctly  to  be  seen  in  the  circus  of  Caracalla  and  in 
mosaics)  served  to  moisten  the  sand. 

C.  0.  MUller,  Manual  of  Archseol.  (trans.),  §  290. 

eurite  (H'rit),  n.  [P.  eurite,  appar.  <  Gr.  ebpbq, 
wide  (or  Eipof,  Eurus?),  +  -ite^.]  A  name 
given  in  1819  lay  D'Aubuisson  to  a  rock  de- 
scribed by  him  as  being  a  fine-grained,  homo- 
geneous granite,  consisting  mainly  of  feldspar 
(the  other  ingredients  being  intimately  mingled 
with  the  feldspar,  as  if  fused  with  it),  having  a 
hardness  a  little  less  than  that  of  quartz,  and 
being  partly  fusible  before  the  blowpipe.  The 
name  is  at  present  but  little  used  in  France,  where  petro- 
silex  is  preferred,  and  hardly  at  all  in  other  countries. 
See  quartz-porphyry  &Tidfelsite. 

eurithmy,  n.    See  euryfhmy. 

euritic  (u-rit'ik),  a.  [<  eurite  +  -ie.]  Contain- 
ing, composed  of,  or  resembling  eurite. 

Near  the  Pacific,  the  mountain-ranges  are  generally 

formed  of  syenite  or  granite,  or  an  allied  euritic  porphyry. 

Darwin,  Geol.  Observations,  ii.  470. 

Euroclydon  (u-rok'li-don),  n.  [<  Gr.  'EmpoKlv- 
Sav,  only  in  Acts  xxvii.  14;  appar.  <  Eiipof, 
Eurus,  the  east  or  east-southeast  wind,  +  kav- 
Sav,  a  wave,  a  billow,  <  KkvC.etv,  wash,  dash,  as 
waves;  but  the  formation  is  unusual,  and  the 
readings  vary.  'EvpoK.'XvSuv  is  prob.  an  accom., 
by  popular  etym.,  of  ApamTimi,  another  read- 
ing, confirmed  by  the  Vulgate  Euro-aquilo,  bet- 
ter Euraguilo,  in  the  same  passage ;  this  being 
a  Roman  compound,  <  L.  Eurus,  Gr.  Eipog,  the 
east  or  east-southeast  wind,  +  L.  Aquilo(n-), 
the  north  wind;  Euro-aquilo  being  thus  the 
northeast  wind.  See  aquuon.]  A  tempestuous 
northeast  or  north-northeast  wiud  that  fre- 
quently blows  in  the  Levant;  alevanter;  hence, 
the  northeast  wind  in  general;  a  northeaster. 

Kot  long  after  there  arose  against  it  a  tempestuous  wind 
called  Euroclydon  [revised  version  Euraquilo]. 

Acts  xxvii.  14. 
Then  comes,  with  an  awful  roar. 

Gathering  and  sounding  on. 
The  storm-wii;id  from  Labrador, 
The  wind  Euroclydon, 
The  storm- wind ! 

Longfellow,  Midnight  Mass. 

Europasian  (u-ro-pa'shian  or  -zhian),  a.  [< 
Europe  +  Asia  4-  -an.]    Same  as  Atrasian,  1. 

The  languages  of  the  Europasian  continent. 

J.  A.  H.  Murray,  8th  Ann.  Address  to  Phil.  Soc,  p.  26. 

European  (ii-ro-pe'an),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  Euro- 
pceus,  <  Gr.  'EvpoTraioc,  pertaining  to  'Bvp6jrti,  L. 
JJwropa,  Europe.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  or  relating 
to  or  connected  with  Europe ;  native  to  or  de- 
rived from  Europe:  as,  the  European  race  of 
men;  European  pla.nts;  European  civiliza.tion; 
EuropeannewB — European  aloomoque,  fan-palm, 
etc.  See  the  nouns. — European  plan,  that  method  of 
conducting  a  hotel  according  to  which  the  charge  per  day 
includes  only  lodging  and  service,  the  guests  taking  their 
meals  k  la  carte  at  the  attached  restaurant,  or  wherever 
they  please,  and  paying  for  them  separately :  opposed  to 
the  Anwrican  plan,  in  which  the  charge  per  day  includes 
both  board  and  lodging,    [tf.  S.] 

II,  n.  1.  A  native  of  Europe ;  a  person  bom 
of  European  parents  o»  belonging  to  Europe. — 
2.  More  generally,  a  member  of  the  European 
race,  or  of  any  one  of  the  races  of  Europe ;  a 
person  of  European  descent  in  any  country 
outside  of  Europe,  as  distinguished  from  the 
indigenous  people  of  such  country. 

Europeanism  (u-ro-pe'an-izm),  n.  [<  Euro- 
pean +  -ism.]  The  state  or  condition  of  being 
European  or  Europeanized ;  European  charac- 
ter, or  iuclination  toward  that  which  is  Euro- 
pean. 

The  men  of  ideas,  who  are  suspected  of  the  deadly  sin 
of  Europeanism  or  Westernism. 

Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XLI,  332. 

Europeanization  (Ti-r9-pe"an-i-za,'shon),  n.  [< 
Europeanize  +  -ation.']  The  process  of  making 
or  becoming  European. 

Everything  is  thus  already  provided  for  the  opening  out 
3.iid  complete  Europeanization  of  North  Africa,  except  the 
colonists.  Contemporary  Rev.,  LIII.  634. 

Europeanize  (u-ro-pe'an-iz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
Europeanized,  ppr.  Europeanizing.  [<  European 
+  -ize.]    To  make  or  cause  to  become  Euro- 
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peanj  assimilate  to  Europeans  in  any  respect, 
or  bring  into  a  condition  characteristic  of  Eu- 
rope :  as,  a  Europeanized  Hindu. 

Without  being  Europeanized,  our  discussion  of  impor- 
tant questions  in  statesmanship,  political  economy,  in 
sesthetics,  is  taking  a  broader  scope  and  a  higher  tone. 
Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  78. 

A  few  of  the  streets  [in  Moscow]  have  been  EuropeaTi- 
ized  — in  all  except  the  paving,  which  is  everywhere  exe- 
crably Asiatic.  D.  M.  Wallace,  Russia,  p.  409. 

Europeo-Asiatic  (ii-rd-pe"6-a-shi-at'ik),  o. 
In  phytogeog.,  pertaining  to  Europe  and  Asia; 
palsB  arctic. 

Under  the  name  of  Europoeo-Asiatic  or  North  temper- 
ate and  Mountain  region  of  the  Old  World,  I  would  desig- 
nate that  vast  area  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
North  Pacific.       G.  Bentham,  Notes  on  Compositse,  p.  542. 

Eurotium  (u-ro'shi-um),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Ap&t 
{evpuT-),  mold,  dank,  decay.]  A  genus  of  py- 
renomyoetous  fungi,  belonging  to  the  Perispo- 
riaeecB,  and  closely  related  to  the  Erysiphew. 
The  fructification  consists  of  yellow  closed  perithecia, 
each  containing  numerous  asci,  which  are  filled  with 
spores.  In  this  genus  the  process  of  reproduction  in  as- 
comycetous  fungi  is  easily  observed.  A  portion  of  a  my- 
celial thread  assumes  a  spiral  form  and  constitutes  the 
female  organ,  while  a  branch  arising  at  the  base  of  th& 


Eurotium  repens,  highly  magnified. 
A,  a  small  portion  of  the  mycelium  with  a  conidiophore  {c),  termi- 
nated by  the  sterigmata  (st),  from  which  the  spores  nave  fallen,  also 
with  the  spiral  female  organ,  the  asCQgonium  {as).  B,  the  spiral  as- 
cogonium  {as)  with  the  antheridium  (/}.  C,  the  same  beginning  t& 
be  surrounded  by  threads,  out  of  which  the  wall  of  the  perithecium  is 
formed.  D,  a  perithecium.  E,  F,  sections  of  young  perithecia ;  rf, 
cells  composing  the  wall ;  y;  false  parenchyma  underneath  the  wall ; 
af,  ascogonium.  (7,  ascus.  /^,  an  ascospore.  (From  Sachs's  "Lebr- 
buch  der  Uotanik.") 

spiral  becomes  the  male  organ.  After  fertilization  these 
organs  and  some  additional  branches  develop  Into  the 
perithecium  and  its  contents.  There  is  also  a  conitiial 
fruit,  which  is  a  gray  mold.  It  consists  of  erect  hyphse, 
each  terminated  by  a  capitate  enlargement  upon  which 
numerous  sterigmata  are  situated ;  each  of  the  latter  hea» 
a  chain  of  spor^ps.  This  was  formerly  considered  a  dis- 
tinct fungus,  known  as  Aspergillus.  Eurotium  with  its 
conidial  form  is  a  common  mold  which  grows  on  a  great 
variety  of  substances,  especially  dead  herbs  and  jellies. 

Eurus  (ii'rus),  m.  [L.,  <  Gr.  EJpof,  the  east  or 
more  exactly  the  east-southeast  wind.  Cf.  Eu- 
roclydon, Euraguilo.]    The  southeast  wind. 

Euryale  (u-ri'a-le),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  evpiaM,  with 
broad  thfeshlng-floor,  broad,  <  mpv(,  broad, 
wide,  +  aAuf,  a  threshing-floor  (a  round  area): 
see  halo.]  1.  The  typical  genus  of  sand-stars 
or  brittle-stars  of  the  family  Euryalidw,  or  re- 
ferred to  the  family  Astrophytidce.  Species  nn 
known  as  the  Meduaa's-head,  gargon's-head,  basket-fish, 
etc.  See  these  words,  and  Astrophyton. 
2.  A  genus  of  water-lilies,  of  India  and  China, 
with  large  peltate  leaves  and  a  spiny  calyx. 
The  only  species,  E,  ferox,  is  sometimes  cultivated  in  hot- 
houses. Its  seeds  are  edible.  Baillon  refers  the  Victorw. 
regia  of  the  Amazons  to  this  genus. 

Euryaleae  (li-ri-a'le-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Ewym 
+  -ece.]  The  euryaleans,  or  opMurians  with 
branched  arms:  contrasted  wth  Opft«««<B.  •'• 
MiRl&r. 

euryalean  (u-ri-a'le-an),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Hav- 
ing extensive  and  branching  arms,  as  a  sand- 
star  ;  resembling  a  brittle-star  of  the  genus  mi- 
ryale  or  family  Euryalidm. 

II.  n.  A  member  of  the  Euryalea  or  Eurya- 
Udce. 
Also  euryaUdan. 

Euryalida  (u-ri-al'i-da),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Eurya^ 
+  4da.]  In  GegenlJaur's  system  of  "l^^sin- 
cation,  an  order  of  Asteroidea,  represented  by 
such  forms  as  Astrophyton. 

Euryalidae  (u-ri-al'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < EuryM 
+  4dm.]  A  famQy  of  ophiurians,  or  bnttle- 
stars,  of  the  order  Ophiuroidea,  having  mucn- 
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■branched  arms  without  plates,  and  the  ventral 
groove  closed  by  soft  skin.    See  Astrophytidm. 
euryalidan  (u-ri-al'i-dan),  a.  and  n.    Same  as 
ewyoilean. 

Euryapteryx  (u-ri-ap'te-riks),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gt. 
evpvg,  wide,  +  NL.  Apteryx,  q.  v.]  A  genus  of 
dinornithio  birds  of  New  Zealand,  of  the  family 
Palapterygidw. 
Euryoia  (u-rib'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  svpvl3i6(,  of 
far-extended  might,  mighty,  <  eiipvi,  wide,  + 
pia,  might,  force.]  1.  A  genus  of  butterflies, 
of  which  E.  mcmtis  is  the  type.  Siibner,  1816. 
—  2.  A  genus  of  gynmosomatous  pteropods,  of 
the  family  EuryUidoe.  Bang,  1827. —  3.  A  ge- 
nus of  acalephs.  EschschoUz,  1829. — 4.  A  ge- 
nus of  buprestid  beetles,  with  one  species,  E. 
chalcodes,  from  Swan  river,  Australia.  Castel- 
nau  and  Gory,  1838. 

Eurybiidae  (u-ri-bi'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  EuryMa 
+  4dm.']  A  family  of  pteropods,  taking  name 
from  the  genus  Eurybia. 

euryceplialic(u'''ri-se-fal'ik  or  ii-ri-sef'a-lik),a. 
[<  Gr.  evpb^,  wide,  -I-  Kt(pa7J),  the  head,  -I-  -Jc]  In 
eJfenoZ.,  broad-headed:  applied  to  a  subdivision 
of  the  brachycephalic  or  short  broad-skulled 
races  of  mankind  having  heads  of  excessive 
breadth. 

Euryceros  (u-ris'e-ros), «.  [NL.  (Lesson,  1830), 
<  Gr.  evpvKepug,  having  broad  horns :  see  eury- 
cerous.']  The  only  genus  of  Eurycerotince.  The 
Bole  species,  E.  prevosti,  is  black,  with  rufous  back  and 
wings.  Also,  improperly,  Eurieeros.  Bonaparte^  1849. 
Eurycerotins  (u-ris"e-ro-ti'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Euryceros  (-cerot-)  +  -inw.']  A  subfamily  of 
stximoid  passerine  birds  peculiar  to  Madagas- 
car, represented  by  the  genus  Euryceros.  Also, 
improperly,  EwriceroUnm.  Bonaparte,  1849. 
eurycerous  (u-ris'e-rus),  a.  [<  Gr.  evprnepag, 
having  broad  horns,  <  evpiic,  broad,  -t-  /cepaf,  a 
horn.]  Having  broad  horns.  Smart. 
eurycoronine  (u.'''ri-ko-r6'nin),  a.  [<  Gr.  cvpi^, 
broad,  +  mp&vri,  crown,  +  -ireei.]  In  zool.,  hav- 
ing broad-crowned  molars :  specifically  applied 
to  the  dinotherian  type  of  dentition,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  stenocoronine  or  hippopota- 
mine  type.    Falconer. 

Eurydice  (u-rid'i-se),  n.  [L.,  <  Gr.  Svpydtio!,  in 
myth,  the  wife  of  Orpheus.]     1.   A  genus  of 


Ettyydice  pulchra,  about  natural  size. 

isopods,  of  the  family  Oymotlioidce,  containing 
such  as  E.  pulchra.  W.  E.  Leach,  1818. — 3.  A 
genus  of  moUusks.  EschschoUz,  1826. 
Eurygsea  (u-ri-je'a),  «.  [NL.  (Gill,  1884),  <  Gr. 
A(m(,  broad,  -I-  yala,  poet,  for  y^,  earth.]  In 
eoogeog.,  one  of  the  prime  realms  or  zoological 
divisions  of  the  earth's  land  surface,  including 
Europe,  Africa  north  of  the  Sahara,  and  Asia 
north  of  the  Himalayas,  its  southern  line  nearly 
corresponding  with  the  tropic  of  Cancer  in  low- 
lands, and  with  the  isotherm  of  the  same  in 
more  elevated  regions. 

Eurygaean  (ii-ri-je'an),  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to 
Eurygsea. 

Eurygaster  (u-ri-gas'ter),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  eiipig, 
broad,  +  yacr^p,  belly.] 
1.  The  typical  genus  of 
bugs  of  the  family  Scu- 
telleridce  and  subfamily 
Eurygastrinm. —  2.  A  ge- 
nus of  flies,  of  the  fam- 
ily Muscidm.  Macquart, 
1835. 

Eurygastrinae  (u"ri-gas- 
tri'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Eurygaster  +  -ince.]    A 

subfamily  of  heteropter- 

Ei"yeasur    aitematus;   ous  inseots,  of  the  fam- 
SaTsfze^™'  1'-'"==''°"'   ily  Scutelleridw,  of  oval 
form,  more  or  less  deeply 
convex,  with  a  comparatively  long  and  nar- 
row scutellum,  and  coloration  either  browu 
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or  mixed  gray  and  yellow.  Also  Eurygastrida, 
Eurygastrides. 

Eurygona  (u-rig'6-na),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  evpij(, 
broad,  -I-  y&m  =  ll.  Tcnee.]  1.  A  genus  of  but- 
terflies, giving  name  to  the  subfamily  Eurygo- 
nince.  Boisduval,  1836. —  2.  A  genus  of  tene- 
brionid  beetles,  having  as  type  E.  chilensis. 
Castelnau,  1840. 

Eurygoninae  (u"ri-g6-ni'ne),  ».  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Eurygona  +  -inm.]    Same  as  EuselasiincB. 

Eurylaemidae  (ii-ri-iem'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Eurylcemus  +  -idee.]  A  family  of  passerine 
birds,  formerly  supposed,  from  their  resem- 
blance to  rollers,  barbets,  etc.,  to  be  picarian. 
The  feet  are  syndactyl,  by  conneGtion  of  the  outer  and 
middle  toes ;  the  syrinx  is  mesomyodian  and  tracheo- 
bionchial ;  the  plantar  tendons  araidesmopelmous ;  the 
oil-gland  is  untufted ;  cseca  are  palsent ;  and  the  ster- 
num is  passerine,  though  without  a  furcate  manubrium. 
It  is  a  small  family  of  East  Indian  birds,  containing  such 
genera  as  Eurylxmits,  Serilophus,  Psarisomus,  Cymbi-^ 
rhynchus,  and  Calyptomeim,  represented  by  less  than  a 
dozen  species,  known  as  broadmouths,  broadbills,  and  ija- 
pars.    Also  written  Eurylaimidce. 

Eurylaeminae  (u"ri-le-mi'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Eurylcemus  +  -ince.']  '  A  subfamily  of  birds,  the 
same  as  the  family  Eurylcemidce  minus  the  ge- 
nus Calypiomena.  Formerly,  the  group  was  consid- 
ered picarian,  ftnd  referred  to  the  family  Coraciidx,  from 
some  superficial  resemblance  to  the  rollers.  Also  Eury- 
laimince,  Eurylavmini. 

Eurylaemoideae  (u"ri-le-moi'de-e),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
<  Eurylcemus  +  -oidece.]  A  superfamily  of  pas- 
serine birds,  represented  by  the  Eurylcemidce. 
Also,  improperly,  Eurylaimoidece.  Stmneger, 
1885. 

EurylsemilS  (u-ri-le'mus),  n.  [NL.  (Horsfield, 
1820,  as  Eurylaimus)  (so  called  from  the  breadth 
of  the  bill,  which  resembles  that  of  some  roll- 
ers), <  Gr.  evpvQ,  broad,  -f-  hit/jdi;,  the  throat.] 
The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Eurylcemidce. 
The  type  is  E.  javanus,  of  Java,  Sumatra,  etc. 
Also  written  Eurylaimus.  Also  called  Platy- 
rhynohus. 

euryleme  (u'ri-Iem),  n.  A  bird  of  the  genus 
Eurylcemus.    Also  written  eurylaime. 

Eurylepta  (ti-ri-lep'ta),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  evpvc, 
broad,  +  T^enrdv,  the  small  ^t.]  The  typical 
genus  of  the  family  Eurylepttdce. 

Euryleptidae  (u-ri-lep'ti-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Eu- 
rylepta +  -idee.]  A  family  of  dendroeoelous 
marine  turbellarians,  having  a  broad,  smooth, 
or  papillate  body,  in  front  of  the  middle  of 
which  is  placed  the  mouth.  They  have  numerous 
eyes  near  the  anterior  margin,  and  a  pair  of  tentaculiform 
lobes  on  the  head.    The  sexual  openings  are  distinct. 

Eurymela  (u-rim'e-la),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  dipvi, 
broad,  +  ftliog,  a  linib.]  The  typical  genus  of 
bugs  of  the  family  Cercopidce  a,nA  subfamily 
Eurymelince,  E.  fenestrata  is  an  Australian  species, 
half  an  inch  long,  and  of  a  bronzed  black  color,  varied 
with  white  and  orange.  There  are  some  20  species,  all 
Australian  or  Tasmanian. 

Eurymelinae  (u"ri-me-li'ne),  n,  pi.  [NL. ,  <  Eu- 
rymela +  ■inoB.'i  A  subfamily  of  homopterous 
hemipterous  insects,  of  the  family  Cercopida:. 
They  are  characterized  by  a  conical  figure,  with  a  broad, 
blunt  head  ;  a  triangular  scutellum  as  long  as  or  longer 
than  the  prothorax ;  thick,  oblique  elytra  extending  be- 
yond the  conic-acute  abdomen  ;  stout,  short,  prismatic 
legs,  bristly  on  the  thighs  and  shanks ;  and  hind  shanks 
with  two  teeth.    Also  Eurymelida  and  Eurymelides. 

Eurynorhynclius  (u"ri-no-ring'kus),  n.  [NL., 
irreg.  <  Gr.  evpiivsiu,  make  wide,  broaden  (<  ev- 
pvc,  broad),  -I-  pvyxoi,  bill.]  A  genus  of  spoon- 
billed  sand|)ipers,  of  the  family  SeolopacAdce, 
having  a  spatu- 
late  bill.  E.  pyg- 
meeus,  the  only  spe- 
cies, is  a  rare  Asiatic 
and  Alaskan  sand- 
piper, of  small  size, 
closely  resembling 
a  stint  in  size,  form, 
and  coloration,  but 
with  the  bill  very 
broadly  dilated  or 
spooned  at  the  end. 
In  other  respects 
the  genus  is  much 
the  same  as  that 
section  of  the  genus 
Tringa  referred  to 
Actoaromas.  Also, 
improperly,  Euri- 
narhynchus, 

Euryomia  (u-ri- 
6' mi -a),         ». 

[NL.    C&T.eVpvg,     Spoon-billedSanrtpiper{£«0'«(i»-Ar»cAKJ 

broad,   +   ci/iog,  ygm^u  . 

shoulder.  ]  1 .  A  genus  of  cetoman  lamellicorn 
beetles.  E.  inda  is  a  common  species  of  the  "United 
States,  about  half  an  inch  long,  light-brown  in  color  with 
black  spots,  and  emitting  a  peculiar  acrid  odor  when  irri- 
tated. 


Eurypteridae 

2.  [I.  c]  A  member  of  this  genus:  as,  "the 
melancholy  euryomia,"  Biley  and  Howard,  In- 
sect Life,  p.  55. 

Euryophrys  (u-ri-of'ris),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  eiipiiq, 
broad,  +  o<ppvc  =  E.  brow.]  A  genus  of  chaloid 
hymenopterous  insects,  of  the  subfamily  Pire- 
nince,  having  the  eyes  far  apart,  the  short  10- 
jointed  antennse  inserted  at  the  border  of  the 
mouth,  and  4-jointed  maxillary  palpi.  For- 
merly called  Calypso,  a  name  preoccupied  in 
botany. 

EurypaUTOpodidae  (u-ri-pa-ro-pod'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Eurypauropus  +  -idh.]  A  family  of 
myriapods,  established  for  the  reception  of  the 
genus  Eurypauropus. 

Eurypauropus  (u-ri-^a'ro-pus),  n.  [NL.  (J.  A. 
Kyder,  1879),  <  Gr.  mpdc,  broad,  -I-  NL.  Pauro- 
pus.]  A  genus  of  myriapods,  having  the  more 
mobile  portion  of  the  head  beneath  the  cepha- 
lic shield,  the  mouth-parts  confined  to  a  small 
circular  area,  no  eyes,  and  the  legs  ending  in  a 
single  curved  claw. 

eurypharyngid  (ii"ri-fa-rin'jid),  re.  Afishofthe 
family  Eurypharyngidw.    Also  eurypharyngoid. 

Eurypharyngidae  (u"ri-fa-rin'ji-de),'  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Eurypharynx  +  -idee.]  A  family  of 
fishes,  represented  by  the  genus  Eurypharynx. 
The  branchio-anal  portion  is  much  shorter  than  the  rostro- 
branchial ;  the  tail  is  very  elongate,  but  moderately  at- 
tenuate backward ;  the  head  is  flat  above  with  a  trans- 
verse rostral  margin,  at  the  outer  angles  of  which  the  eyes 
are  exposed ;  the  jaws  are  excessively  elongated  backward, 
the  upper  being  parallel  and  closing  against  each  other  as 
far  as  the  articulation  of  the  two  suspensorial  bones; 
there  are  minute  teeth  in  both  jaws ;  the  dorsal  and  anal 
fins  are  well  developed,  and  continue  nearly  to  the  end  of 
the  tail ;  and  there  are  very  small  narrow  pectoral  fins. 
The  family  embraces  two  most  remarkable  deep-sea  fishes, 
Eurypharynx  pelecanoideB  and  Gaetrostomits  bavrdi,  of  a 
black  color,  and  two  feet  or  more  in  length. 

eurypiaryngoid  (u"ri-fa-ring'goid),  a.  and  n. 
I.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  characters  of 
the  Eurypharyngidce. 
II.  n.  Same  as  eurypharyngid. 

Eurypharynx  (u-rif'a-ringks),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
eiipvi,  wide,  -1-  (papi'y^,  throat:  see  pharynx.] 
The  typical  genus  of  fishes  of  the  family  Eury- 
pharyngidce. E.  pelecanoides  is  the  typical  spe- 
cies, remarkable  for  the  enormous  capacity  of 
the  pharynx. 

Euryplegma  (ii-ri-pleg'ma),  n.  [NL.  (Schulze), 
<  Gr.  eipif,  wide,  +  ir^eyiMi,  anything  twisted.] 
The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Euryplegma- 
tidcB. 

Euryplegmatidae  (u"ri-pleg-mat'i-de),  m.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Ewryplegma,{t-)  +  -idt».]  A  family  of 
hexactinellidan  Silicispongice,  typified  by  the 
genus  Euryplegma.  They  are  goblet-  or  saucer-shaped 
sponges,  having  the  wall  deeply  folded  longitudinally  so  as 
to  produce  a  number  of  dichotomously  branched  canals 
or  covered-in  grooves. 

Euryptera  (u-rip'te-ra),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  Apvq, 
broad,  +  nrepdv,  wing.]  In'  entom. :  (a)  A  ge- 
nus of  cerambycid  beetles  of  North  and  South 
America.  E.  lateralis  is  a  species  found  in  the 
United  States.  Serville,  1825.  (6)  A  genus  of 
Oriental  hemipterans,  of  the  family  Fulgoridce. 
Guerin,  1834. 

Eurypterida  (u-rip-ter'i-da),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Eurypterus  +  -ida.]  A  group  of  extinct  Silu- 
rian Crustacea, 
sometimes  in- 
cluded in  Mero- 
stomata,  some- 
times made  a 
distinct  order. 
Some  of  them  at- 
tained a  large  size, 
and  in  many  re- 
spects resembled 
Limulus,  while  in 
others  they  ap- 
proached the  Co- 
pepoda.  An  ante- 
rior cephalothorax, 
bearing  eyes  and 
limbs,  is  succeeded 
by  12  or  more  free 
somites,  the  body 
then  terminating  in 
a  telson.  Some  of 
the  anterior  limbs 
may  be  chelate,  as 
in  Pterygotus,  and 
the  terminal  joints 
of  the  last  pair  are 
usually  expanded 
and  paddle-like. 
Also  Eurypterina. 

Eurypteridae 

(H-rip-ter'i-de), 
n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Eurypterus  +  -idee.]  A  family 
of  fossil  Crustacea,  taking  name  from  the  ge- 
nus Eurypterus.    See  the  extract. 


Dorsal  View  cA  Eurypterus  rcmipes. 
Cth,  cephalothoracic  shield,  bearing  a, 
eyes,  and  b,  c,  d,  e,/.  locoraotory  limbs  :  /, 
telson. 


Eurypteridae 

The  powerful  body  of  the  Eurypteridce  .  .  .  consists  of 
a  cephalothoracic  shield  with  median  ocelU  as  well  as  large 
projecting  marginal  eyes,  also  of  an  abdomen  with  nu- 
merous segments  (usually  12),  which  become  longer  poste- 
riorly, and  of  a  caudal  shield,  which  is  prolonged  into  a 
spine.  Round  the  mouth  on  the  under  side  there  are  five 
pairs  of  long  spiny  legs,  of  which  the  last  is  much  the 
largest,  and  ends  in  a  broad  swimming  fin.  Some  of  the 
anterior  appendages  may  be  armed  with  a  chela.  The  re- 
semblance of  the  true  EurypteridoR  ...  to  the  Scorpioni- 
doe  is  very  striking.  Claius,  Zoology  (trans.),  I.  479. 

Eurypterina  (u-rip-te-ri'na),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Eurypteras  +  -tna2.]  "  Same  as  Eurypterida. 

eurypterine  (u-rip'te-rin),  a.  and  re.    I.  a.  Per- 
taining to  the'  Euri/ptoina. 
II.  II.  One  of  the  Eurypterina. 

Eurypteras  (li-rip'te-rus),  n.  [NL.,<  Gr.  evpv;, 
wide,  +  iTTipiiv,  wing.]  1.  The  typical  genus 
of  Eurypterida;.  E.  remipes  is  an  example.  De 
Kay,  1826.— 2.  A  genus  of  hesperid  butterflies, 
the  type  of  which  is  E.  gigas  of  the  Peruvian 
Andes.     Mabille,  1877. 

Eurypyga  (u-ri-pi'ga),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  evpv{, 
broad,  +  td)^,  the  rump.]    A  genus  of  birds, 
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Dollar-bird  I^Eurystomus  pacificus). 

\ 

eurythmy  (u-rith'mi),  ».  [Also,  improp.,  eu- 
rithmy ;  <  Gr.  EvpvB/iia,  rhythmical  order  or  move- 
ment, harmony,  <  evpvB/ioi,  rhythmical,  orderly, 
<  ev,  well,  +  ]>v0/i6g,  rhythm.]  1.  In  the  fine 
arts,  harmony,  orderliness,  and  elegance  of  pro- 
portion.—  2.  In  med.,  regularity  of  pulse.  _ 

Eurytoma  (u-rit'o-ma),  re.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  evpv(, 
broad,  +  TOfiii,  a  cutting,  a  segment.]  A  genus 
of  hymenopterous  insects,  of  the  family  Chaloi- 
didcB,  founded  by  Eossi  in  1807.  *  The  wings  are 


StaT.cor3.\  {Eusmilia  knoeri).    Left 
branch  shown  in  section. 


Sun-bittem  I^Ettvypyga  helias). 

constituting  the  family  Eurypygidce.  E.  helias 
is  the  South  American  sun-bittern.  Illiger, 
1811. 
EurypygidSB  (ii-ri-pij'i-de),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Eu- 
rypyga .4-  -idce.^  An  American  family  of  altri- 
eial  grallatorial  birds ;  the  sun-bitterns.  They 
have  a  peculiar  aspect,  resembling  both  rails  and  herons, 
with  ample  wings  and  tail,  comparatively  short  legs  and 
low  hind  toe,  slender  bill,  very  slim  neck,  and  soft  plu- 
mage of  variegated  colors.  They  lay  blotched  eggs.  There 
is  but  one  genus,  Eurypyga. 

Eurypygoidese  (u'ri-pi-goi'de-e),re.i)i.  [NL.,  < 
Eurypyga  +  -oidece.']  A  superfamily  of  birds, 
composed  of  the  Eurypygidce,  or  American  sun- 
bitterns,  the  Bhynochcetidce,  of  kagus,  of  New 
Caledonia,  and  the  Madagascan  Mesitidce. 

eurypylous  (u-rip'i-lus),  a.  [<  NL.  eurypylus, 
<  Gr.  cvpvirvXrig,  with  wide  gates,  <  evpi;,  wide, 
-1-  nvXr/,  a  gate.]  In  eool.,  having  large  and 
wide  openings,  placing  the  endodermal  cham- 
bers in  direct  and  free  communication  with  both 
excurrent  and  incurrent  canals :  said  of  a  type 
of  sponge-structure. 

This  may  be  termed  the  eurypyloue  type  of  rhagon  canal 
system.  Sollas,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXII.  414. 

Enrystomata  (ti-ri-sto'ma-ta),  re.  pi.  [NL., 
neut.  pi.  of  eurystomatus :  see  eurystomatous.'] 
An  order  of  ctenophorans,  having  an  oval  or  ob- 
long body  without  oral  lobes  or  tentacles,  and 
a  very  large  mouth,  whence  the  name.  Beroe 
and  ifeis  are  examples. 

eurystomatous  (ii-ri-stom'a-tus),  a.  [<  NL. 
eurystomatus,  <  Gr.  as  if  *tvpvaT6/iaTog,  equiv. 
to  evpiiarofioQ,  wide-mouthed,  <  eiipvg,  wide,  +  arS- 
fia  (ard/iaT-),  mouth.]  Having  a  wide  or  large 
mouth.  Specifically  —  (a)  In  herpet.,  having  a  dilatable 
mouth,  as  most  serpents ;  not  angiostomatous. 

The  two  halves  of  the  jaw  are  movably  connected  to- 
gether in  the  euryBtomatous  Ophidii. 

Gegenbaur,  Comp.  Anat.  (trans.),  p.  463. 
(6)  In  ctenophorans,  pertaining  to  the  Eurystomata. 
Also  eurystomous. 

€Urystome  (ii'ri-stom),  re.  A  bird  of  the  genus 
Eurystormis. 

eurystomous  (u-ris'to-mus),  a.  [<  Gr.  evpiaro- 
/«)£•,  wide-mouthed:  see  eurystomatous.']  Same 
as  eurystomatous. 

Enrystomus  (u-ris'to-mus),  «.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ei- 
piiaro/wg,  wide-mouthed :  see  eurystomatous.']  A 
genus  of  African,  Indian,  and  Oriental  picarian 
birds,  of  the  family  Coraciidw,  having  the  bill 
dilated  and  the  coloration  lilac  or  blue;  the 
broad-billed  rollers.  There  are  several  species,  of 
which  E.  orientalis,  one  of  the  best-known,  is  chiefly  blue, 
with  red  bill  and  feet,  and  about  U  inches  long.  A  sec- 
tion, Comopw,  contains  the  ruddy  African  and  Madagas- 
can euiys  tomes. 


Eurytcma  frunicola. 
a,  female :  b,  male ;  c,  abdomen  of  female ;  d,  abdomen  of  male ; 
e,  antenna  of  female ;  f,  antenna  of  male.    ( Hair-lines  show  natural 
sizes.) 

perfectly  hyaline ;  the  marginal  vein  is  but  slightly  larger 
than  the  stigraal;  the  posterior  tibiae  are  nearly  smooth; 
the  mesonotum  is  umbilicate-punctate ;  and  the  claws  are 
sharp.  The  species  of  this  genus  are  especially  parasitic 
upon  gall-making  insects.  E.  prunicola  is  bred  from  the 
oak-gall  of  Cynips  quercus-prunus. 

Eurytomidae  (s-ri-tom'i-de),  «.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
EurytOTTM  +  -idee.]  The  Ewrytomince  regarded 
as  a  family.  Also  Eurytomides.  Walker;  West- 
wood. 

Eurytominse  (ii"ri-to-mi'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Eurytoma  +  -inm.]  A  subfamily  of  the  para- 
sitic hymenopterous  family  Chalcididw,  found- 
ed by  Walker  in  1832.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  very 
prominent  subquadrate  pronotum,  the  abdomen  usually 
compressed  from  the  sides  and  often  highly  arched,  and 
by  the  Incised  joints  and  conspicuous  whorls  of  hair  of 
the  antennae  in  the  male.  The  genus  Isosoma  of  this 
group  is  not  parasitic,  but  plant-feeding. 

Eusebian  (u-se'bi-an),  a.  and  re.  [<  EuseMus 
+  -an.  The  proper  name  Eusebius,  Gr.  'Ematjiiog, 
means  'pious,  godly,' <  Gr.  tvas^riQ,  pious,  godly, 
<  £v,  well,  -1-  aejiemai,  honor  with  pious  awe, 
reverence,  worship.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  an  Ariati  bishop  of 
Constantmople  in  the  fourth  century  A.  D.,  or  to 
his  doctrines. 
II.  n.  A  follower  of  Eusebius.     See  Arian^. 

Euselasia  (u-se-la'si-a),  re.  [NL.  (cf.  Gr.  cvae- 
hioQ,  bright-shining), '<  Gr.  cv,  well,  +  akXag, 
brightness.]  A  genus  of  butterflies,  giving 
name  to  the  Euselasiinm.    Siibner,  1816. 

Euselasiinse  (li-se-la-si-i'ne),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Euselasia  +  -irecE.]  A  subfamily  of  erycinid  but- 
terflies, containing  over  70  species,  in  which  the 
wings  are  usually  abruptly  truncate  at  the  apex, 
with  deep  marginal  sinuses.  Also  called  Eury- 
goninm. 

Eusepii  (tl-se'pi-i),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ev,  well, 
+  (xi/iria,  the  cuttlefish.]  A  subfamily  of  sepi- 
oid  cuttlefishes,  containing  the  typical  squids: 
same  as  the  family  Sepiidw. 

Euskara  (us-ka'ra),  re.  [Basque.]  The  native 
name  of  the  Basque  language.    See  Basque^. 

Euskarian  (us-kar'i-an),  a.  [<  Eushara  +  4an.] 
Basque.    See  Euskara. 

Nor  can  we  ever  absolutely  know  that  the  Basques  did 
not  borrow  their  Euskarian  dialect,  as  the  French  their 
Eomanic  dialect. 

Whitney,  Life  and  Growth  of  Lang.,  p.  276. 
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Eusmilia  (u-smil'i-a),  re.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ei,  well, 
-f-  c/ilfiii,  a  knife  for  cutting.]  A  genus  of  star- 
corals,  or  epo- 
rose  madrepo- 
rarian  stone- 
corals,  of  the 
family  Astrcei- 
dce,  having  a 
cespitose  po- 
lypary.  The 
polyps  are  pro- 
duced by  fis- 
sion, and  re- 
main only  ba- 
sally  connect- 
ed. E.  Tcnoeri 
is  an  example. 

Eusmiliinse  (u- 
smil-i-i'ne),  n. 
pi.  [NIj.,< Eu- 
smilia +  -inw.] 
A  group  of  corals,  taking  name  from  the  genus 
Eusmilia.    Also  written  Eusmilince. 

Eusmilus  (u-smi'lus),  re.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  rf,  well,  + 
ofilXog,  poet,  for  a/jula^,  the  jaw.]  A  genus  of  fos- 
sil saber-toothed  tigers,  representing  the  cul- 
mination of  the  machserodont  dentition,  haviag 
in  the  lower  jaw  only  four  incisors,  a  pair  of 
small  canines,  one  pair  of  premolars,  and  one 
pair  of  sectorial  molars.  The  ramus  of  the  jaw 
was  greatly  expanded  to  protect  the  enormous 
upper  canines. 

Euspiza  (u-spi'za),  re.  [NL.  (Bonaparte,  1832), 
<  Gr.  d),  well,  -f-  cni^a,  anit;?/^  a  finch.]  A  ge- 
nus of  North  American  buntings,  of  the  family 
Fringillidm,  the  type  of  which  is  the  common 
black-throated  bunting  of  the  United  States, 
E.  americana.    Also  called  Spiea. 

Euspongia  (u-spon'ji-a),  re.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ei, 
well,  -I-  airoyyia,  cirdyyog,  a  sponge :  see  sponge.] 
The  typical  genus  of  fibrous  sponges  of  the  fam- 
ily Spongiidce,  having  a  very  elastic  and  homoge- 
neous framework  throughout.  It  contains  the 
ordinary  bath-sponges,  usually  placed  in  Spotir 
gia. 

eusporangiate  (u-spo-ran'ji-at),  a.  [<  Gr.  ev, 
well,  -1-  NL.  sporangium  +  -afel.]  Having 
sporangia  formed  from  a  group  of  epidermal 
cells,  as  in  Ophioglossacem  and  Marattiaeeae. 
Compare  leptosporangiate. 

Eustachian  (u-sta'ki-an),  a.  [<  Eustaehiim  + 
-an.  The  proper  name  Eustaehius  (>  It.  Eusta- 
chio,  Sp.  Estaquio,  Pg.  Estacio,  P.  Eustache,  E. 
Eustace)  (sometimes  confused  with  Eustathms, 
of  different  origin:  see  Eustathian)  is  from  Gr. 
evaraxiiQ,  rich  in  coim,  blooming,  fruitful,  <  ei, 
well,  -I-  GT&xvg,  an  ear  of  com:  see  stadhys.] 
Pertaining  to  or  named  from  Bartolomeo  Bu- 
staohio,  an  Italian  anatomist  (died  1574) Eu- 
stachian canal.  See  canaji.— Eustachian  tube,  the 
tube  leading  from  the  middle  ear  to  the  pharynx.  It  is 
the  communication  between  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum 
and  that  of  the  mouth.  iMorphologically,  this  tube  is  a 
part  of  the  remains  of  the  primitive  visceral  cleft  of  the 
embryo  which  places  the  mouth  in  direct  communication 
with  the  exterior  through  the  ear.  Were  it  not  for  the 
membrane  of  the  tympanum  or  ear-drum,  which  stops  up 
the  passage,  there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  the  pas- 
sage of  a  sufficiently  slender  and  flexible  probe  from  the 
mouth  through  the  Eustachian  tube,  tympanum,  and  ex- 
ternal meatus  of  the  ear,  and  the  passage  would  corre- 
spond to  that  of  a  twig  or  the  finger  into  a  fish's  mouth 
and  out  through  one  of  the  gill-slits.  In  man  the  Eusta- 
chian tube  is  IJ  to  2  inches  long,  directed  downward,  for- 
ward, and  inward  from  the  tympanum  to  the  fauces.  It 
is  formed  partly  of  bone,  partly  of  gristly  and  fibrous  tis- 
sue. The  bony  part,  about  half  an  inch  long,  is  included  in 
the  temporal  bone,  between  its  squamosal  and  petrosal 
portions.  The  cartilaginous  part  is  about  an  inch  long, 
formed  of  a  scroll-like  piece  of  flbrocartilage,  the  interval 
between  whose  edges  is  completed  by  fibrous  tissue.  It 
is  trumpet-  or  funnel-shaped,  and  ends  by  an  oral  orifice 
at  the  upper  back  part  of  the  pharynx,  a  httle  to  one 
side  of  the  median  line,  and  nearly  opposite  the  middle 
meatus  of  the  nose.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  ph^ 
rynx  continues  directly  through  the  tube,  and  is  covered 
with  ciliated  epithelium.  See  cut  under  cnr.— Eusta- 
chian valve,  a  semi-lunar  membranous  fold  in  the  right 
auricle  of  the  heart,  between  the  mouth  of  the  inferior 
vena  cava  and  the  auriculoventricular  aperture,  serving 
to  direct  the  course  of  the  blood. 

Eustathian  (u-sta'thi-an),  a.  and  re.  [<  Viusla- 
thius  +  -an.  The  proper  name  EustatMvs  (> 
It.  Eustazio,  F.  Eustathe,  G.  Eustathims,  etc.) 
(sometimes  confused  with  Eustaehius,  as  above) 
is  from  Gr.  evaradfiQ,  weU-based,  weU-built, 
steady,  stable,  <  e5,  well,  +  aroS-,  as  in  aradepk, 
steady,  firm,  stable,  <  larivat,  set  up,  cause  to 
stand:  see  stand,  steady.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  Eustathius.    See  II. 

II.  re.  1.  A  member  of  the  orthodox  faetiou 
in  Antioch  in  the  fourth  century  a.  d.,  who  od- 
jected  to  the  replacing  of  Eustathius,  Bishop 
of  Antioch,  by  an  Arian.— 2.  A  member  of  an 
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extreme  ascetic  sect  of  the  fourth  century  a.  d.  , 
probably  so  called  from  Eustathius,  Bishop  of 
Sebaste  in  Pontus. 

For  the  churches  of  the  reformation,  I  am  certain  they 
acquit  .  .  .  the  Eustathiane  for  denying  invocation  of 
saints,  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  llsb),  II.  317. 

Eustomata  (u-sto'ma-ta),  n.pl.  [NL., neut.  pi. 
of  eustomatu's :  see  eusiomatous.']  1.  A  super- 
family  of  Infusoria,  having  a  definite  oral  aper- 
ture, whence  the  name.  The  ectosarc  is  compara- 
tively firm,  and  the  body,  as  a  rule,  is  less  plastic  than 
is  usual  in  infusorians.  There  are  not  more  than  two 
flagella.  There  are  several  families  and  numerous  genera. 
2.  In  Saville  Kent's  system,  one  of  four  classes 
of  Protozoa,  consisting  of  most  of  the  Infusoria, 
as  Ciliata,  Cilioflagellata,  and  some  other  forms. 

eustomatous  (u-stom'a-tus),  a.  [<  NL.  eusto- 
matus,  <  Gtr.  as  if  *svaT'6fiaTos,  equiv.  to  eiarofiog, 
having  a  good  mouth,  <  ev,  well,  +  crdfia  (crro- 
fiOT-),  mouth.]  Having  a  well-formed  mouth 
or  definite  oral  aperture;  specifically,  having 
the  characters  of  the  Ev,stomata. 

Eustrongylus  (ii-stron'ji-lus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
£11,  well,  +  NL.  Strongylus,  q.  v.]  A  genus  of 
nematoid  worms,  of  the  family  StrongyUdce : 
same  as  Strongylus  proper.  E.  gigas  is  a  large  para- 
sitic nematoid  worm,  found  in  the  kidneys  and  elsewhere 
in  various  animals,  rarely  in  man.  The  female  may  at- 
tain a  length  of  a  meter  and  a  thickness  of  a  centimeter, 
or  a  little  more ;  usually  the  dimensions  are  much  less. 
The  male  is  only  one  third  the  length  of  the  female.  Bia- 
sing, 1851. 

eustyle  (H'sta),  a.  [<  Gr.  eiarvloQ,  with  goodly 
columns,  with  columns  at  the  proper  intervals, 
<  eh,  well,  +  CTv?Mg,  a  column,  pillar :  see  style'^.'] 
Having  the  columns  at  the  proper  intervals; 
specifically,  in  arch.,  noting  an  intercolumnia- 
tion  of  two  and  a  quarter  diameters. 

eusyncMte  (u-sing'kit),  n.  [<  Gr.  rf,  well,  + 
cvyx^v,  commingle  (<  avv,  together,  +  x«f '",  ;f«f , 
pour),  +  -ite^."]  A  native  vanadate  of  lead  and 
zinc,  occurring  in  nodular  or  stalactitic  forms 
of  a  yellowish-red  color. 

Eutsenia  (u-te'ni-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ev,  well, 
+  ratvia,  a  band:  see  Tcenia.']  In«o67. :  (a)  A 
large  genus  of  common,  harmless  oolubriform 
serpents ;  the  garter-snakes,  so  called  from  their 
characteristic  striped  coloration.  There  are  about 
20  species  in  North  America,  of  which  the  best-known  are 
E.  sirtalis  and  E.  saurita,  the  common  striped  and  the 
swift  or  ribbon  garter-snake.  (J)  A  genus  of  ceram- 
bycid  beetles:  synonymous  with  Bhaphidopsis. 
Thomson,  1857.  (c)  A  genus  of  arctiid  moths, 
having  as  type  E.  scapulosa  from  the  Transvaal. 
Wallengren,  1876. 

eutaxiological  (u-tak'si-o-loi'l-kal),  a.  [<  eu- 
taxiology  +  ■4c-at.'\  Pertaining  to  eutaxiology. 
[Rare.] 

One  of  which  [arguments]  he  calls  the  teleological  and 
the  other  the  eutaxiological.    The  American,  XXVI.  "^S. 

«Vtaxiology  (u-tak-si-ol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  ev,  well, 
4  rdfif,  order,  +  -^oyld,  <  Myetv,  speak:  see 
-oZojry.]  The  doctrine  of  plan  or  method  as  an 
argument  for  the  existence  of  God :  correlated 
with  teleology,  the  doctrine  of  design  or  purpose 
in  the  same  argument.    Hicks,  1883.     [Bare.] 

eutaxitic  (u-tak-sit'ik),  a.  [Irreg.  <  eutaxy  + 
-ite^  +  -ic.  The  analo^cal  form  would.be  "eu- 
taotic.']  Characterizedbyeutaxy;  well-ordered. 

They  (the  apparently  distinct  types]  were  evidently  all 
derived  from  one  magma,  and  exhibit  very  beautifully  the 
structure  termed  by  Fritsch  and  Eeiss  Eutaxitic,  which 
is  so  commonly  observed  in  acid  lavas  like  trachyte  and 
phonolite.  Ainer.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  XXVIII.  261. 

«Utaxy  (u'tak-si),  n.  [<  Gr.  evra^ia,  good  ar- 
rangement, good  order,  <  evranTog,  well-ordered, 
orderly,  <  ev,  well,  +  raxTdg,  verbal  adj.  of  rda- 
■aeiv,  arrange,  order :  see  tacUc.']  Good  or  right 
order. 

This  ambition  made  Absalom  rebel ;  nay,  it  endangered 
a  crack  in  the  glorious  eutaay  of  heaven. 

Waterhcmse,  Apol.  for  Learning  (1663),  p.  134. 

'eutectic„(u-tek'tik),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  ev,  well, 
+  rliKeiv,  melt,  fuse,  >  n/KTdg,  molten,  dissolved 
(>  TijKTiKOc,  able  to  dissolve) .]  I.  a.  Fusing  easi- 
ly; solidifying  at  a  low  temperature:  specifi- 
cally applied  by  Guthrie  to  a  mixture  of  sub- 
stances m  such  proportions  that  the  fusing- 
point  is  lower  than  that  of  either  of  the  con- 
stituents themselves.  Alloys  are  regarded  as  eutectic 
compounds,  and  the  same  principles  apply  to  the  mixtures 
of  fused  silicates  of  which  volcanic  glass,  slags,  etc.,  are 
formed. 

Metallic  alloys  are  true  homologues  of  the  cryohydrates ; 
the  ratios  in  which  metals  unite  to  form  the  alloy  possess- 
ing the  lowest  melting-point  are  never  atomic  ratios,  and 
when  metals  do  unite  in  atomic  ratios  the  alloy  produced 
w  never  mteetio,  i.  e.  having  a  minimum  solidifying  point. 
Thus  pure  cas1>-iron  is  not  a  carbide  of  iron,  but  an  evtec- 
iK  alloy  of  carbon  and  iron.  Similar  hyperchemioal  mass 
latios  are  found  to  exist  among  anhydrous  salts ;  when  one 
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salt  fused  per  se  acts  as  a  solvent  to  another  salt,  forming 
eutectic  salt  alloys,  similar  to  eutectic  metallic  alloys  and 
the  cryohydrates.  F.  Guthrie,  Nature,  XXXIII.  21. 

II.  «.  A  eutectic  substance  or  mixture,  as 
an  alloy. 
Euterpe  (u-ter'pe),  n.  [L.,  <  Gr.  :EvTepn>i,  one 
of  the  Muses,  lit.  the  well-pleasing,  <  ei,  well, 
+  Tepwetv,  please,  delight.]  1.  In  classic  myth., 
one  of  the  Muses,  a  divinity  of  joy  and  plea- 
sure, inveutress  of  the  double  flute,  favoring 
rather  the  wild  and  simple  melodies  of  primi- 
tive peoples  than  the  more  finished  art  of  mu- 
sic, and  associated  more  with  Bacchus  than  with 
Apollo ;  the  patroness  of  flute-players,  she  is 
usually  represented  as  a  virgin  crowned  with  flowers,  hav- 
ing a  flute  in  her  hand,  or  with  various  musical  instru- 
ments about  her. 

2.  [NL.]  A  genus  of  palms,  having  slender  cy- 
lindrical stems,  sometimes  nearly  100  feet  in 
height,  crowned  by  a  tuft  of  pinnate  leaves,  with 
the  leaflets  narrow,  regular,  and  close  together. 
The  bases  of  the  leaf -stalks  are  dilated,  and  form  cylindri- 
cal sheaths  round  a  considerable  portion  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  stem.  The  fruit  is  a  small  drupe.  There  are  7  or 
8  species,  natives  of  South  America  and  the  West  Indies. 
E.  oleracea  and  E.  edulis  are  cabbage-palms,  the  growing 
bud  of  which  is  eaten.  The  fruit  of  the  first  funiishes  an 
oil,  and  the  wood  is  used  for  floors.  The  latter  is  the 
assai-palm  of  Brazil,  which  has  a  fruit  resembling  a  sloe 
in  size  and  color,  from  which  a  beverage  called  assai-i  is 
made.  Mixed  with  cassava  flour,  assai-i  forms  an  impor- 
tant article  of  diet. 

3.  [NL.]  In  zool. :  (a)  A  genus  of  butterflies. 
Also  called  Archonias.  Swainson,  1831.  (6)  A 
genus  of  crustaceans.     Claus,  1862. 

Euterpean  (u-t6r'pe-an),  a.  [<  Euterpe  +  -an.'] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  Euterpe ;  hence,  per- 
taining to  music. 
euthanasia  (ii-tha-na'gi-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ei- 
Oavaaia,  an  easy,  happy  death,  <  evdavaroq,  dying 
easily  or  happily,  <  si,  well,  +  ddvarog,  death.] 
An  easy,  tranquil  death ;  death  of  an  easy,  pain- 
less kind. 

A  recovery  in  my  case  and  at  my  age  is  impossible ;  the 
kindest  wish  of  my  friends  is  euthanasia. 

Arbuthnot,  To  Pope. 
Though  we  conceive  that,  from  causes  which  we  have 
^already  investigated,  our  poetry  must  necessarily  have 
declined,  we  think  that,  unless  its  fate  had  been  Eicceler- 
ated  by  external  attacks,  it  might  have  enjoyed  an  eu- 
thanasia. Macaulay,  Dryden. 
Inward  euthanasia,  freedom  from  distress,  fear,  and 
agitation  of  mind  in  one's  last  hours.— Outward  eutha- 
nasia, freedom  from  bodily  pain  in  death. 
eutlianasy  (u-than'a-si  or  li'tha-na-zi),  n.     [< 
euthanasia.'}    Same'as  euthanasia. ' 
Dare  I,  profane,  so  irreligious  be, 
To  greet  or  grieve  her  soft  euthanasy  t 

B.  Jonson,  Underwoods,  cii. 

Eutheria  (u-the'ri-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ei, 
well,  +  BTjpiov,  a  beast.]  In  sool.:  (a)  A  term 
proposed  by  Gill  in  1872  for  one  of  the  major 
groups  of  the  Mammalia,  including  the  Mono- 
delphia  and  the  Didelphia,  as  together  contrast- 
ed with  Prototheria.  (6)  Kestricted  later  by 
Huxley  to  the  Monodelphia,  the  Didelphia  be- 
ing called  Metatkeria:  in  this  sense,  an  exact 
synonym  of  Monodelphia  and  Placentalia. 

euthumiat,  n.    See  euthymia. 

euthymia  (ii-thim'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  evBvfiia, 
a  composed  condition  of  mind,  tranquillity,  < 
ei,  well,  +  6v/z6c,  mind.]  Philosophical  cheer- 
fulness and  calm ;  the  avoidance  of  disturbing 
passions,  as  inculcated  by  Democritus  and  Epi- 
curus. 

Euthyneura  (u-thi-nii'ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
eiidiig,  straight,  +  veSpov, "nerve.]  A  prime  di- 
vision of  anisopleural  gastropods,  containing 
those  in  which  the  visceral  nerve-loop  is  not 
twisted,  as  in  the  opisthobranchs  and  pulmo- 
nifers.  It  includes  the  two  orders  of  opistho- 
branchia1;e  and  pulmonate  gastropods. 

euthyneural  (H-thi-nu'ral),  a.  Pertaining  to 
or  having  the  characters  of  the  Euthyneura. 

euthyneurous  (u-thi-nii'rus),  a.  Same  as  euthy- 
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euthytatic  (ii-thi-tat'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  ev&O;, 
straight,  +  rdaig,  a  stretching,  tension,  <  rardf, 
verbal  adj.  otTeivetv,  stretch,  extend :  see  iend^.'] 
In  physics,  pertaining  to  direct  or  longitudinal 
stress.    Sankine,  Eoyal  Society,  June  21,  1855, 

eutomous  (H'to-mus),  a.  [<  Gr.  ebTOjiog,  well- 
divided  (of  a  city),  lit.  well-cut,  <  ev,  well,  + 
To/iog,  verbal  adj.  of  re^iveiv,  ra^e'iv,  cut.]  In  min- 
eral., having  distinct  cleavages ;  cleaving  read- 
ily- 

Eutoxeres  (li-tok-se'rez),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ev, 
well,  +  To^^pr/c,  furnished  with  a  bow,  bowed,  < 
To^ov,  a  bow  (see  toxic),  +  dpapiaKew  (\/  *ap),  join, 
fit,  equip.]    A  genus  of  Trochilidw  of  large  size 


euthysymmetrical  (u"thi-si-met'ri-kal),  a.  [< 
Gr.  eiidvc,  straight,  +  crvfifieTpiKdg,  symmetrical.] 
Possessing  right  symmetry ;  having  such  a  re- 
lation of  parts  that  the  one  half  is  like  the  im- 
age of  the  other  in  a  mirror. 

While  the  mean  lines  lie  in  the  plane  of  symmetry,  the 
planes  of  the  optic  axes  for  different  colours  may  be  per- 
pendicular to  this  plane.  In  this  case  the  stauroscopic 
flfure  is  of  course  euthysymmetrical  to  the  trace  of  the 
pfane  of  symmetry.        Spottiswoode,  Polarisation,  p.  112. 

euthysymmetrically  (u^thi-si-mefri-kal-i), 
adv.    In  a  euthysymmetrical  manner. 

The  first  mean  line  for  each  color  may  lie  in  the  plane 
containing  the  oblique  axes-  of  the  system.  The  planes 
containing  the  optic  axes  may  lie  in  this  plane.  In  this 
case  the  trace  of  this  plane  divides  euthysymmeincally  the 
stauroscopic  figure.        Spottiswoode,  Polarisation,  p.  112. 


sickle-billed  Humming-bird  [.Eutoxeres  aquila). 

and  rather  plain  coloration,  wedge-tailed,  and 
with  falcate  bill  bent  into  nearly  a  third  of  a 
circle ;  the  sickle-billed  or  bow-billed  humming- 
birds. There  are  three  species,  of  Central 
America,  Colombia,  and  Ecuador. 

eUtropMc  (u-trof 'ik),  a.  and  n,  [<  eutrophy  + 
-Jc]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  promoting  healthy 
nutrition. 

II.  n.  A  medical  agent  employed  to  improve 
the  nutrition. 

eutrophy  (ti'tro-fi),  n.  [<  Gr.  evrpoipta,  good  nur- 
ture, thriving  condition,  <  eiTooipoi,  nourishing, 
well-nourished,  thriving  <  ev,  well,  +  Tpi<l>eiv, 
nourish.]     In  physiol.,  healthy  nutrition. 

eutropic  (u-trop'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  eirponoc,  easily 
turning  (used  in  sense  of  '  versatile'),  <  ev,  well, 
-I-  rpiweiv,  turn:  see  tropic.]  In  hot.,  revolving 
with  the  sun ;  dextrorse,  as  that  word  is  often 
used.     Gray. 

Eutychian  (u-tik'i-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Eutyches 
+  -ian.  The  propername  Eutyches,  <  Gr.  Evtvxvs, 
means  'having  good  forttme,  fortunate,  lucky,' 

<  ei,  well,  +  Tvxv,  fortune.]  I.  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  Eutyches  or  his  doctrine. 

II.  n.  A  follower  or  one  holding  the  doctrine 
of  Eutyches,  a  monk  of  Constantinople  in  the 
fi[fth  century,  who  taught  that  Christ  had  but 
one  nature,  the  divine,  so  that  it  was  proper  to 
say  that  God  had  been  crucified  for  us.  He  was 
an  opponent  of  Nestorius,  and  the  founder  of 
the  sect  of  Monophysites.  See  Monophysite. 
Eutychianism  (v-tik'i-an-izm),  n.  [<  Eutychian 
+  -ism.'\  The  doctrine  of  Eutyches,  or  belief 
in  his  doctrine. 

The  orthodox  doctrine  maintains,  against  Eutychianism, 
.  .  .  the  distinction  of  natures  even  after  the  act  of  incar- 
nation, without  confusion  or  conversion. 

Schaff,  Christ  and  Christianity,  p.  65. 

euxanthic  (uk-san'thik),  a.  [<  euxanth-in  + 
-ic]  Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  euxanthin. 
—  Euxanthic  acid,  C21H18O11,  an  acid  obtained  from 
purree  or  Indian  yellow  (see  euxanthin)  \  it  forms  yellow 
compounds  with  the  alkalis  and  the  earths.  Also  called 
purreic  acid. 

euxanthin  (uk-san'thin),  n.  [<  Gr.  ei,  well,  + 
^av66g,  yellow,  +  -i»2.  ]  The  essential  constitu- 
ent of  purree  or  Indian  yellow,  which  is  used 
as  a  pigment,  it  is  obtained  from  India,  and  is  said  to 
be  derived  from  the  bile  or  urine  of  buffaloes  which  have 
been  fed  on  mango-leaves,  and  also  from  that  of  the  camel 
and  elephant.  It  is  also  said  to  be  obtained  from  a  vege- 
table juice  saturated  with  magnesia  and  boiled  down.  It 
forms  small  yellow  crystals,  and  is  the  magnesium  salt  of 
euxanthic  or  p\irreic  acid. 

euxanthone  (uk-san'thon),  n.  [<  Gr.  ev,  well, 
-H  ^avddg,  yellow,  +  -one.]  A  neutral  crystal- 
line substance  (C2oHi20e)  derived  from  pur- 
ree or  Indian  yellow. 

euxenite  (uk'se-nlt),  n.  [So  called  in  allusion 
to  the  number  of  different  metals  it  contains; 

<  Gr.  ev^evog,  hospitable,  friendly  (see  _^jmne), 
+  -jte2.]  A  brownish-black  mineral  with  a  sub- 
metallic  luster,  found  in  Norway,  which  eon- 
tains  the  metals  yttrium,  niobium  (oolumbium), 
titanium,  uranium,  and  some  others. 


Euzine 

Snzine  (fik'sin),  n.  [<  L.  Euxinus  (so.  pontus) 
or  Eitxinum  (sc.  mare),  <  Gr.  Eife/TOf,  Ionic  form 
of  EiifEvof  (so.  ?r(ivTor),  lit.  the  hospitable  sea, 
a  change,  perhaps  euphemistic,  from  the  ear- 
lier name  "A^evo(,  i.  e.,  inhospitable,  so  called 
with  ref .  to  the  savage  tribes  surrounding  it ; 

<  ev,  well  (or  d-  priv. ),  +  fevof,  a  stranger,  guest.] 
The  ancient  name  of  the  sea  between  Russia 
and  Asia  Minor,  still  often  rsed ;  the  Black  Sea. 

evacatet  (e-va'kat),  V.  i.  [?  L.  e,  out,  +  vaca- 
tus,  pp.  of'  vacare,  be  empty:  see  vacate.}  To 
evacuate;  discharge. 

Dry  air  opens  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  disincai'oerate 
venene  bodies,  or  to  evacate  them. 

Baney,  On  the  Plague. 

evacuant  (f-vak'u-ant),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  oto- 
cuan{t-)s,  ppr.  oi  evacuare:  aee  evacuate.']  I. 
a.  In  med.,  emptying;  provoking  evacuation 
or  the  act  of  voiding ;  purgative. 

II,  «.  1.  A  medicine  which  procures  evacu- 
ations, or  promotes  the  normal  secretions  and 
excretions. 

In  some  cases  the  influence  of  an  evaautmt  over  a  se- 
creting organ  may  be  remote. 

Pereira,  Materia  Medica,  p.  234. 

2.  In  organ-building,  a  valve  to  let  out  the  air 
from  the  bellows. 

evacuate  (f-vak'u-at),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  evacu- 
ated, ppr.  evacuating,  [<  L.  evacuatus,  pp.  of 
evacuare  (>  It.  evacuare  =  Pg.  Sp.  Pr.  evacuar  = 
F.  ^acuer),  empty  out,  discharge,  <  e,  out,  +  va- 
cuarc,  make  empty,  <  vacuus,  empty:  see  vacvi- 
oiis.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  make  empty;  cause  to 
be  emptied;  free  from  anything  contained:  as, 
to  evacuate  a  vessel ;  to  evacuate  the  stomach 
'    byauemetio.  [Nowrareexceptinmedioaluse.] 

There  is  no  good  way  of  prevention  but  by  evacuating 
clean,  and  emptying  the  church.     Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity. 

Hence  —  2.  To  leave  empty;  vacate;  deplirt 
from ;  quit :  as,  the  enemy  evacuated  the  place. 

They  understood  that  Prince  Rupert  and  others  of  the 
King's  party  were  marched  out  of  the  town  in  pursuance 
of  them,  and  that  the  garrison  would  be  entirely  evacu- 
ated before  they  could  signify  their  pleasure  to  the  army. 
Ludlow,  Memoirs,  1. 14. 
The  Norwegians  were  forced  to  evacuate  the  country. 
Burke,  Abridg.  of  Eng.  Hist.,  ii.  6. 

3.  To  make  void  or  empty  of  something  essen- 
tial; deprive;  strip.     [Bare.] 

Evacuate  the  Scriptures  of  their  most  important  mean- 
ing. Coleridge. 

Mr.  Marsh,  in  passing  sentence  on  "in  respect  of,  "takes 
bis  stand  on  an  idea  of  grammar  which  evaaiates  the  by- 
gone usage  of  our  ancestors  of  all  authority  to  determine 
what  it  was  right  that  they  should  say. 

JF.  Ball,  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  86. 

4t.  To  make  void;  nullify;  make  of  no  effect; 
vacate :  as,  to  evacuate  a  marriage  or  a  contract. 

Lest  the  cross  of  Christ  should  be  evacuated  and  made 
of  none  effect,  he  came  to  make  this  fulness  perfect  by  in- 
stituting and  establishing  a  church.     Donne,  Sermons,  i. 

General  councils  may  become  invalid,  either  by  their 
own  fault,  or  by  some  extrinsical  supervening  accident, 
either  of  which  evacuates  their  authority. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  845. 
He  that  pretends  a  disability .  .  .  euacMafes  the  precept. 

South. 

5.  To  void ;  discharge ;  eject :  as,  to  evacuate 
excrementitious  matter. 

The  white  [hellebore]  dot6  evacuat  the  offencive  humours 
which  cause  diseases.  Bollatid,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xxv.  4. 

Il.t  intrans.  To  produce  an  evacuation,  as 
by  letting  blood. 

If  the  malady  continue,  it  is  not  amiss  to  evctcuate  in  a 
part  in  the  forehead.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel. 

evacuatiot  (e-vak-u-a'shi-6),  n.  [LL.:  see  evac- 
uation.] In  medieval  music,  the  writing  of  full- 
faced  notes  in  outline  only,  Tjy  which  their  value 
was  reduced  one  half. 

evacuation  (f-vak-u-a'shon),  n.  [=  F.  ^acua- 
tion  =  Pr.  evacuamo  =  Sp.  evaeuaeion  =  Pg. 
evacuagSo  =  It.  evacuazione,  <  LL.  evacuatio(n^, 

<  L.  evacuare,  make  empty,  evacuate :  see  evac- 
uate.] 1.  The  act  of  evacuating  or  exhausting; 
the  act  of  emptying  or  clearing  of  contents; 
clearance  b^  removal  or  withdrawal,  as  of  an 
army  or  garrisbn :  as,  the  evacuation  of  the  bow- 
els ;  the  evacuation  of  a  theater,  or  of  a  besieged 
town. 

A  country  so  exhausted  .  .  .  was  rather  an  object  that 
stood  in  need  of  every  kind  of  refreshment  and  recruit 
than  one  which  could  subsist  under  new  evacuations. 

Burke,  ASairs  of  India. 
2.  A  diminution  of  the  fluids  of  an  animal  body 
by  cathartics,  venesection,  or  other  means ;  de- 
pletion. 

Where  the  humour  is  strong  and  predominant,  there 
the  prescription  must  be  rugged,  and  the  evacuation  vio- 
lent. South,  Works,  IX.  v. 
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3t.  Abolition. 

Popery  hath  not  been  able  to  re-establish  itself  in  any 
place  after  provision  made  against  it  by  utter  evacuation 
of  all'Romish  ceremonies.  Booker,  Eccles.  Polity. 

4.  That  which  is  evacuated  or  discharged;  es- 
pecially, a  discharge  by  stool  or  other  natural 
means:  as,  dark-colored  evacuations — Evacua- 
tion day  the  day  on  which  the  British  troops  evacuated 
the  city  of  New  York  after  the  treaty  of  peace  and  inde- 
pendence, November  26th,  1783,  which  has  since  been  an- 
nually celebrated  there. 

evacuative  (e-vak'ii-a-tiv),  a.  [=  P.  Svactiatif 
=  Pr.  evacuatiu  ='Sp.  Pg.  It.  evacuativo;  as 
evacuate  -t-  -ive.]  Serving  or  tending  to  evac- 
uate ;  cathartic ;  purgative. 

evacuator  (f-vak'u-a-tor),  n.  [<  evacuate  + 
-or.]  One  who  or  that  which  evacuates,  emp- 
ties, or  makes  void. 

Take  heed,  be  not  too  busy  in  imitating  any  father  In  a 
dangerous  expression,  or  in  excusing  the  great  ^acuators 
of  the  law.  Bawimond,  Works,  I.  17B. 

evacuatoryt  (e-vak'u-a-to-ri),  n. ;  pi.  evacua- 
tories  (-riz).  [<  evacuate  +  -ory.]  A  purge. 
Savies. 

An  imposthume  calls  for  a  lance,  and  oppletion  for  un- 
palatable evacuatories.         Gentleman  Instructed,  p.  309. 

evacuityt  (e-va-lm'i-ti),  n.  [Improp.  for  va- 
cuity, with  prefix  taken  from  evacuate.]  A  va- 
cancy. 

Fit  it  was,  therefore,  so  many  evacuities  should  be  filled 
up,  to  mount  the  meeting  to  a  competent  number. 

Fuller,  Ch.  Hist.,  XI.  ix.  7. 

evadable,  evadible  (e-va'da-bl,  -di-bl),  a.  [< 
evade  +  -able,  -ible.]  Capable  of  being  evaded. 
De  Quincey;  Coleridge. 

evade  (e-vad'),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  evaded,  ppr. 
evading.  [=  F.  i/vader  =  Sp.  Pg.  evadir  =  It. 
evadere,  <  L.  evadere,  tr.  pass  over  or  beyond, 
leave  behind,  escape  from,  intr.  go  out,  go 
away,  <  e,  out,  -I-  vadere,  go :  see  wade.  Cf .  in- 
vade, pervade.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  avoid  by  effort 
or  contrivance;  escape  from  or  elude  in  any 
way,  as  by  dexterity,  artifice,  stratagem,  or 
address ;  slip  away  from ;  get  out  of  the  way 
of:  as,  to  evade  a  blow;  to  evade  pursuers. 

In  this  point  charge  him  home,  that  he  aif  ects 
Tyrannical  power :  If  he  evade  us  there, 
Enforce  him  with  lus  envy  to  the  people. 

Shak.,  Cor.,  iii.  3. 

Where  shall  the  line  be  drawn  between  free  Greece  and 

free  Bulgaria  ?  It  must  surely  be  the  frightful  difficulty  of 

this  question  .  .  .  which  makes  diplomatists  so  anxious 

to  evade  it  by  leaving  an  enslaved  land  between  the  two. 

IB.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  226. 

He  seemed  always  to  pursue  an  enticing  shadow,  which 

always  just  evaded  his  grasp. 

C.  D.  Warner,  Roundabout  Journey,  p.  9. 

2.  To  escape  the  reach  or  comprehension  of ; 
baffle  or  foil:  as,  a  mystery  that  evades  inquiry. 

We  have  seen  how  a  contingent  event  baffles  man's 
knowledge  and  evades  his  powers.  South. 

II.  intrans.  If.  To  escape;  slip  away:  with 
from. 

His  wisdom,  by  often  evading  from  perils,  was  turned 
rather  into  a  dexterity  to  deliver  himself  from  dangers, 
than  into  a  providence  to  prevent.   Bacon,  Hist.  Hen.  VII, 

2.  To  practise  evasion;  use  elusive  methods. 

The  ministers  of  God  are  not  to  evade  and  take  refuge 
in  any  of  these  two  forementioned  ways.  South,  Sermons. 

He  [Charles  I.]  hesitates  ;  he  evades;  at  last  he  bargains 
to  give  his  assent  for  five  subsidies.  Macaulay. 

evadible,  a.    See  evadable. 

evagation  (e-va-ga'shon),  91.  [=  F.  6vagation 
=  Sp.  evagacion  =  It.  evagaeione,  <  L.  evaga- 
tio(n-),  a  wandering,  straying,  <  evagari,  wander 
forth,  <  e,  out,  +  vagari,  wander :  see  vagrant.] 
The  act  of  wandering;  excursion;  a  roving  or 
rambling.     [Bare.] 

These  long  chains  of  lofty  mountains,  which  run  through 
whole  continents  east  and  west,  serve  to  stop  the  evaga- 
tion of  the  vapours  to  the  north  and  south  in  hot  coun- 
tries. Ray. 

evaginable  (f-vaj'i-na-bl),  a.  [<  evagin{ate) 
+  -able.]  Capable  of  being  evaginated  or  un- 
sheathed; protrusible. 

evaginate  (e-vaj'i-nat),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  eva- 
ginated, ppr."  evaginating.  [<  LL.  evaginatus,  pp. 
of  evaginare,  unsheathe,  <  L.  e,  out,  +  vagina,  a 
sheath:  see  vagina.]  To  unsheathe ;  withdraw 
from  a  sheath:  opposed  to  irmaginate. 

evagination  (e-vaj-i-na'shon),  n,  [<  LL.  eva- 
ginatio{n-),  a  spreading  out,  lit.  unsheathing,  < 
evaginare,  unsheathe:  see  evaginate.]  1.  The 
act  of  unsheathing.  Craig.  [Bare.]  —  2.  In 
zool.:  (a)  The  act  or  process  of  evaginating, 
unsheathing,  or  withdrawing ;  hence,  a  protru- 
sion of  some  part  or  organ.  (6)  That  which 
is  protruded,  unsheathed,  or  evaginated :  said 
of  any  protrusible  part  or  organ. 


evanescently 

The  eye  [of  chelonians]  occurs  as  a  hollow  vertical  eva. 
ginatUm  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  pineal  outgrowth^ 
and  leaves  the  stalk  of  the  latter  at  the  beginning  of  it^ 
distal  fourth,  measuring  from  its  rear  end. 

Amer.  Naturalist,  XXI.  1126. 

evalt  (e'v^l),  a.  [<  L.  (Bvum,  an  age  (see  age^ 
etern),  +  -al.    Cf .  coeval,]    Relating  to  an  age. 

Every  one  at  all  skilled  in  the  Greek  language  knows  that 
aliiiv,  age,  and  aliavto^,  eval,  improperly  everlasting,  do  not 
convey  the  ideas  of  a  proper  eternity. 

Letter  to  Ahp.  of  Canterbury  (1791),  p.  67. 

evaluate  (e-val'u-at),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  eval- 
uated, ppr.  evaluating.  [<  F.  Valuer,  value,  es- 
timate (<  ^-  +  value,  value:  see  value),  +  -afea.J 
To  determine  or  ascertain  the  value  of;  ap- 
praise carefully;  specifically,inmaifc.,  to  ascer- 
tain the  numerical  value  of. 

To  evaluate  the  effect  produced  under  the  second  hy- 
pothesis, ...  it  is  necessary  to  employ  mathematical 
analysis  of  a  high  order. 

Amer.  Jour.  Sd.,  Sd  sey.,  XXXI.  297. 

The  evidence  is  Qf  a  kind  which  it  is  peculiarly  difficult 
either  to  disentangle  or  evaluate. 

Rep.  Comm.  Soc.  Psych.  Research,  1884,  p.  24. 

evaluation  (e-val-u-a'shon),  «.  [<  P.  Evalua- 
tion (>  late  ML.  evdluatio),  <  Valuer,  value:  see 
evaluate.]  Careful  valuation  or  appraisement; 
specifically,  in  math.,  the  ascertainment  of  the 
numerical  value  of  any  expression:  as,  the  eval- 
uation  of  a  definite  integral,  of  a  probability, 
of  an  expectation,  etc. 

Before  applying  the  doctrine  of  chances  to  any  scientiflc 
purpose,  the  foundation  must  be  laid  for  an  evaluation  ofi 
the  chances,  by  possessing  ourselves  of  the  utmost  attain- 
able amount  of  positive  knowledge. 

J.  S.  Mill,  Logic,  III.  xviii.  §  3. 

evalvular  (e-val'vu-lar),  a.  [<  L.  e-priv.  +  NL. 
valvula,  dim.  of  L.'  vdlva,  valve :  see  valvular.] 
In  Jot,  without  valves;  not  opening  by  valves. 
evanesce  (ev-a-nes'),  v.  i.;  pret.  and  pp.  eva- 
nesced, ppr.  evanescing.  [<  L.  evanescere,  vanish 
away,  <  e,  out,  +  vanescere,  vanish :  see  vanish. 
Ct.  evanish.]  1.  To  vanish  away  or  by  degrees; 
disappear  gradually;  fade  out  or  away ;  be  dis- 
sipated :  as,  evanescing  colors  or  vapors, 
I  believe  him  to  have  evanesced  or  evaporated. 

De  Quincey,  Confessions,  p.  79. 
Platitudinous  is,  unquestionably,  very  much  more  ser- 
viceable than  any  evanescing  squib  of  only  one  or  tw6 
syllables.  F.  Hall,  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  310. 

2.  To  disappear,  as  the  edge  of  a  polyhedron, 
by  the  rotation  of  two  adjacent  faces  into  one 
plane.     Mrkman. 

evanescence  (ev-a-nes'ens),  n.  [<  evanescent: 
see  -ence.]  1 .  A' vanisKing  away ;  gradual  de- 
parture or  disappearance ;  dissipation,  as  of  va- 
por. 

The  sudden  eva7iescen£e  of  his  reward. 

Johnson,  Rambler,  No.  16S. 

Taking  the  world  as  it  is,  we  may  well  doubt  whether 
more  would  not  be  lost  than  gained  by  the  evanescence  of 
the  standard  of  honour,  whether  among  boys  or  men. 

H.  N.  Oxenham,  Short  Studies,  p.  237. 

3.  The  quality  of  being  evanescent ;  liability 
to  vanish  and  escape  observation  or  posses- 
sion :  as,  the  evanescence  of  mist  or  dew;  the 
evanescence  of  earthly  hopes. 

evanescent  (ev-a-nes'ent),  a.  [<  L.  evanes- 
cen{t-)s,  ppr.  of  evanescere,  vanish  away:  see 
evanesce.  ]  1 .  Vanishing,  or  apt  to  vanish  or  he 
dissipated,  like  vapor;  passing  away;  fleeting: 
as,  the  pleasures  and  joys  of  life  are  evanescent. 
We  cannot  approach  beauty.  Its  nature  is,  like  opaline 
doves'  neck  lustres,  hovering  and  evanescent 

Emerson,  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  162. 
In  1604  the  astronomer  Kepler  .  .  .  saw,  between  Jupi- 
ter and  Saturn,  a  new,  brilliant,  evanescent  star. 

Barpers  Mag.,  LXXVI.  169. 
He  [Wordsworth]  seems  to  have  caught  and  fixed  for- 
ever in  Immutable  grace  the  most  evanescent  and  intangi- 
ble of  our  intuitions,  the  very  ripple-marks  on  the  remot- 
est shores  of  being. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  248. 

2.  Lessening  or  lessened  beyond  the  reach  of 
perception;  impalpable;  imperceptible. 

The  difference  between  right  and  wrong,  in  some  petty 
cases,  is  almost  evanescent.  WoUaston. 

It  is  difficult  to  define  what  is  so  evanescent,  so  impal- 
pable, so  chimerical,  so  unreal. 

Sumner,  True  Grandeur  of  Nations. 

3.  Inwa«.  hist.,  unstable;  unfixed;  hence,  un- 
certain; unreliable:  applied  to  characters  wmon 
are  not  fixed  or  uniformly  present,  and  there- 
fore are  valueless  for  scientiflc  classification.— 

4.  In  entom.,  tending  to  become  obsolete  in  one 
part;  fading  out:  as,  antennal  scrobes  evanes- 
cent posteriorly. 

evanescently  ( ev  -  a  -  nes '  ent  -  li) ,  a*.  I»  *" 
evanescent  or  vanishing  manner. 

So  quickly  and  evanescently  as  to  pass  unnoticed. 

Chalmers,  Bridgewater  Treatise,  II.  !■  ""■ 


evanescible 

evaneBCible  (ev-a-nes'i-bl),  a.    [<  evemesce  + 

-ille.  ]  Capable  of  evaneBcing Evanescible  edge 

of  a  polyhedron,  one  which  is  not  terminated  by  a  triace 
nor  is  In  two  faces  that  have  one  one  summit  and  the  other 
another,  that  are  in  one  face. 

evangel  (f-van'jel),  n.  [Early  mod.  B.  also 
evangell,  evangite,  <  ME.  evangile,  evaungile, 
evangelie,  ewangeh/,  eta.,  <  OF.  evangile,  P.  Svcm- 
gile  =  Pr.  evangeli  =  Sp.  evangelio  =  Pg.  evan- 
gelho  =  It.  evangelio  =  D.  evangelie  =  Or.  Dan. 
Sw.  evangelmm,  <  LL.  eoamgeliitmi  prop,  eimn- 
gelium  (the  change  in  pronunciation  of  u,  Gr. 
V,  to  V  before  a  vowel  being  a  late  development 
in  both  L.  and  Gr.),  the  gospel,  <  Gr.  cvayy^Tnov 
(in  New  Testament),  the  gospel,  Ut.  good  news, 

flad  tidings,  being  nsed  in  this  lit.  sense  by 
lutaroh,  Lucian,  etc.,  and  earlier  by  Cicero 
(written  as  (Jr.);  in  classical  Gr.  only  in  the 
proper  sense  of  '  a  reward  for  good  news-,  given 
to  the  messenger':  usually  in  pi.  evayyiXca  (cf. 
evayyiTtia'  diiuv,  make  a  thank-offering  for  good 
news  f  dieiv,  make  sacrifice) ;  <  evdyyeloc,  bring- 
ing good  news,  <  ei,  well,  +  dyyiTi^iv,  bring 
news,  bear  a  message,  announce,  >  Syyc/lof,  a 
messenger,  later  an  angel :  Bee  angel.']  1.  The 
gospel,  or  one  of  the  Gospels.  [Obsolete  or  ar- 
chaic] 

The  jEva/ngUes  and  Acts  teach  us  what  to  believe,  but 
the  Epistles  of  the  Apostles  what  to  do. 

DoTme,  Letters,  xcvi. 

The  first  apostles  alone  were  the  depositaries  of  the 
pure  and  perfect  evangel. 

Swinburne,  Fortnightly  Hev.,  N.  S.,  XLII.  170. 

2.  [Inlateruse, withref.toorig.sense.]  Good 
tidings. 

Above  all  the  Servians  .  .  .  read  with  much  avidity 
the  evangile  of  their  freedom.  Landor. 

We  wait  for  thy  coming,  sweet  wind  of  the  south, 
For  the  toucli  of  thy  light  wings,  the  kiss  of  thy  mouth ; 
For  the  yearly  evamgel  thou  bearest  from  God, 
Besurrection  and  life  to  the  graves  of  the  sod ! 

Whittier,  April. 
Paul  and  Silas,  in  their  prison, 
Sangof  Christ,  the  Lord  arisen,  .  .  . 
But,  alas  1  what  holy  angel 
Brings  the  Slave  this  glad  evangel ! 

Longfellow,  Slave  Singing  at  Midnight. 

3.  [In  this  sense  prop.  <  Gr.  evdyye/U);,  bringing 
good  news :  see  etymology.]  A  messenger  or 
bearer  of  good  tidings ;  an  evangelist.    [Rare.] 

When  the  evangell  most  toil'd  souls  to  wlnne, 
Even  then  there  was  a  falling  from  the  faith. 

Stirling,  Doomes-day,  Second  Houre. 

Strong  friends  in  the  ranlts  of  the  enemy  saved  the  rash 
evangel  of  tlie  rights  of  labor.    The  Money-Makers,  p.  3U. 

evangelian  (e-van-jel'ian),  a.  [A  forced  sense, 
<  evangel  +  Aan  (of.  Gr."  evayyiWuiv,  a  reward  for 
good  tidings) :  see  evangel.]  Eendering  thanks 
for  favors.     Craig. 

evangeliary  (e-van-jel'i-a-ri),  m.;  pi.  evangeli- 
aries  (-riz).  [<  ML.  evangeliarium,  <  LL.  evan- 
n,  gospel:  see  evamgel.]    Same  as  e«a»ifire- 


The  existing  Greek  and  Syriao  leotionaries,  or  evangel- 
iwries  and  synaxaries,  .  .  .  which  containme  Scripture 
reading  lessons  for  the  churches. 

Schaf,  Hist.  Christ.  Church,  I.  §  81. 

evangelic  (e-van-jel'ik),  a.  [Early mod.  E.  evan- 
gelick,  evangelilc;  =  P.  Svangelique  =^1.  evange- 
lic =Bp.  evangelico  =  Fg.  It.  evamgeUco(ot.  D.  G. 
evangeliseh  =  Dan.  Sw.  evangelisk),  <  LL.  evan- 
gelieus,  prop,  euangelicus  (see  evangel),  <  Gr. 
cvayyehicd!:,  of  or  for  the  gospel,  of  or  for  good 
tidings,  <  evayyiXcov,  the  gospel,  good  tidings: 
see  evangel.]    Same  as  evangelical. 

In  the  tother  parte  (as  it  were  with  an  etiangelile  ser- 
mone)  he  calleth  them  all  and  vs  to  the  Ijnowledge  of 
Cryste.  Joye,  Expos,  of  Daniel,  ii. 

What  evangelic'ieligion  is,  is  told  in  two  words :  faith  and 
charitie ;  or  beleef  and  practise.        Milton,  Civil  Power. 

Such  a  fear  of  God's  power  and  justice  as  is  sweetly  al- 
layed and  tempered  by  a  sense  of  bis  goodness :  that  is,  if 
it  be  an  evangelie  and  filial  fear,  composed  of  an  equal  mix- 
ture of  awe  and  delight,  of  love  and  reverence. 

Bp.  Atteriury,  Sermons,  II.  xv. 

evangelical  (e-van-jel'i-kal),  a.  and  n.  [<  evan- 
gelie +  -al.]  I.  a.  1.  Of  "or  pertaining  to  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ;  comprised  in  or  relat- 
ing to  the  Christian  revelation  or  dispensation : 
as,  the  evangelical  books  of  the  New  Testament ; 
the  mangeUcal  narrative  or  history;  evangeli- 
cal interpretation. — 2.  Conformable  to  the  re- 
quirements or  principles  of  the  gospel,  espe- 
cially as  these  are  set  forth  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment; oharaeterizedby  or  manifesting  the  spirit 
of  Christ;  consonant  with  the  Christian  faith: 
as,  evangelical  doctrine. 

The  righteousness  evangelieai  must  be  like  Christ's  seam- 
leas  coat,  all  of  a  piece  from  the  top  to  the  bottom ;  it  must 
Invest  the  whole  soul.  Jer.  Taylor,  Sermons,  III.  i. 
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The  first  requisite.  In  order  to  extemporaneous  preach- 
ing, is  a  heart  glowing  and  beating  with  evamgelteal  affec- 
tions. S?iedd,  Homiletics,  ix. 

3.  Adhering  to  and  contending  for  the  doc- 
trines of  the  gospel:  specifically  applied  to  a 
section  in  the  Protestant  churches  who  profess 
to  base  their  principles  on  Scripture  alone,  and 
who  give  distinctive  prominence  to  such  doc- 
trines as  the  corruption  of  man's  nature  by  the 
fall,  atonement  by  the  life,  sufferings,  and  death 
of  Christ,  justification  by  faith  in  Christ,  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  conversion  and  sano- 
tification,  and  the  divine  exercise  of  free  and 
unmerited  grace. 

One  of  the  Evangelical  clergy,  a  disciple  of  Venn. 

George  Eliot,  Scenes  from  Clerical  Life,  a.. 

"Mrs.Waulealwayshasblackcrapeon.  .  .  ."  "Andshe 
is  not  in  the  least  evangelieai,"  said  Kosamond,  ...  as  if 
that  religious  point  of  view  would  have  fully  accounted  for 
perpetual  crape.  George  Eliot,  Middlemaroh,  xii. 

4.  In  a  restricted  sense,  relating  or  pertaining 
to  the  spirituality  of  the  gospel;  seeking  to 
I)romote  conversion  and  a  strictly  religious 
life:  as,  evangelical yce&eimigov  labors Evan- 
gelical Alliance,  the  name  of  an  association  of  Chris- 
tians belonging  to  the  evangelical  denominations.  It  was 
organized  by  a  world's  convention  in  London  in  1846,  and 
its  object  is  to  promote  Christian  intercourse  between  tlie 
different  orthodox  Protestant  denominations  and  more 
effective  cooperation  in  Christian  work.  Branches  of  the 
Alliance  exist  in  all  countries  where  there  are  considerable 
communities.  Several  general  conferences  have  been  held, 
in  which  reports  were  received  concerning  the  religious 
condition  of  the  world.  Among  the  most  important  results 
attained  by  the  Alliance  is  the  establishment  of  a  week  of 
prayer,  the  first  week  of  January  in  each  year,  now  largely 
observed  throughout  Protestant  Christendom. — Evan- 
gelical Association,  the  proper  name  of  the  body  some- 
times erroneously  called  the  German  Methodist  Church.  It 
was  organized  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
by  Jacob  Albright  in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  and  grew  out 
of  an  attempt  on  his  part  to  introduce  certain  reforms  in 
the  German  churches.  In  its  mode  of  worship,  form  of 
organization,  and  doctrinal  beliefs,  it  resembles  the  Meth- 
odist Church.— Evangelical  Church,  the  abbreviated 
name  of  the  German  United  Evangelical  Church,  founded 
in  Prussia  in  1817  by  a  union  of  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
churches.  It  is  the  largest  of  the  Protestant  churches  in 
Germany,  is  Presbyterian  in  polity,  and  is  partially  sup- 
ported by  the  government,  which  appoints  the  consistories 
or  provincial  boards.— Evangelical  Church  Confer- 
ence, the  name  of  a  periodical  convention  of  delegates 
from  the  evangelical  churches  of  Germany — that  is,  the 
Lutheran,  Reformed,  United,  and  Moravian  churches.  Its 
aim  was  the  religious  unity  of  Germany.  The  movement 
originated  about  1848,  but  its  influence  has  gradually  de- 
clined.-Evangelical  counsels.  See  coMrue!.- Evan- 
gelical Unlon^  a  religious  body  formed  in  1843  by  sev- 
eral Scottish  ministers,  of  whom  the  most  prominent  was 
James  Morison  of  Kilmarnock,  a  minister  deposed  by 
the  United  Secession  Church  for  holding  anti-Calvinistic 
views.  The  church  government  of  the  body  is  Indepen- 
dent; its  theology  is  Arminian.— Independent  Evan- 
gelical Church  of  Neuch&tel.  See  cft«reA.=Syn.  2. 
See  orthodox. 

II,  n.  One  who  maintains  evangelical  prin- 
ciples. The  name  Evangelicals  is  specifically  applied  to 
that  party  in  the  Church  of  England,  often  designated  the 
Low-church  party,  which  insists  on  the  acceptance  and 
promulgation  of  distinctively  evangelical  doctrines.  See 
I.,  3,  above. 

It  is  equally  certain  that  the  violence  of  the  Evemgeli- 
cals,  and  their  hard,  artificial,  yet  feeble,  theology,  is  alien- 
ating numbers,  and  that  the  younger  members  of  theii' 
families  are  specially  feeling  the  Romish  temptation. 

F.  D.  Maurice,  Biog.,  I.  423. 

evangelicalism  (e-van-jel'i-kal-izm),  n.  [< 
evangelical  +  -dsm.]  Adherence  to  and  insis- 
tence upon  evangelical  doctrines,  especially  in 
the  Church  of  England :  sometimes  employed 
as  a  term  of  opprobrium. 

The  worst  errors  of  Popery  and  Evangelicalimi  combined. 

Dr.  Arnold. 

Evangelicalism  had  cast  a  certain  suspicion  as  of  plague- 
infection  over  the  few  amusements  which  survived  in  the 
provinces.  George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  xvi. 

evangelically  (e-van-jel'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  an 
evangelical  manner;  in  accordance  with  the 
gospel. 

It  appears  that  acts  of  saving  grace  are  evangelically 
good,  and  well-pleasing  to  God. 

Bp.  Barlow,  Remams,  p.  432. 

evangelicalness  (e-van-jel'i-kal-nes),  n.  The 
qualny  of  being  evangelical  in  spirit  or  doc- 
trine. X  ry  7- 

evangeHcism  (e-vah-jel'i-sizm),  n.    [<  evangelzo 

+  -ism.]    Evangelical  principles. 
evangelicity  (e-van-je-lis'i-ti),  n.     [<  evangelic 

-1-  -ity.]    The 'quality  of  being  evangelical; 

evangelicalism. 

A  thorough  earnestness  and  evangelicity.    Eclectic  Rev. 

evangelisation,  evangelise,  etc.  See  evangeli- 
sation, etc. 

evangelism  (e-van'jel-izm),  n.  [<  ML.  evange- 
lismus,  the  promulgation  of  the  gospel  (Evange- 
lismi  festum,  the  fifth  Sunday  after  Easter),  < 
LL.  evangeUum,  gospel:  see  evangel.}  The  pro- 
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mulgation  of  the  gospel ;  evangelical  preach- 
ing ;  specifically,  earnest  effort  for  the  spread 
of  the  gospel,  as  by  itinerant  evangelists. 

Thus  was  this  land  saved  from  infidelity  .  .  .  through 
the  apostolical  and  miraculous  evangeliSTn  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew. Bacon,  New  Atlantis. 

An  aggressive  evangelism  is  now  the  demand  of  every 
Western  community,  and  never  was  there  a  more  deter- 
mined zeal  than  at  present. 

The  Congregatimialist,  Aug.  19, 1886. 

evangelist  (f-van'jel-ist),  n.  [<  ME.  evange- 
liste,  evaungeliste,  ewangeliste,  <  OP.  evangeliste, 
P.  evangMiste  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  It.  evangelista  =  D. 
G.  Dan.  Sw.  evangelist,  <  LL.  evangelista,  prop. 
euangeUsta,<. GrT.  evayyehar^g,  inN.  T.  apreaoher 
of  the  gospel,  eccles.  one  of  the  writers  of  the 
four  Gospels,  <  evayyeU^ecBat,  preach  the  gospel, 
in  classical  Gr.  bring  good  news,  announce  good 
news,  <  Myye'^og,  bringing  good  news :  see  evan- 
gel.] 1.  In  the  New  Testament,  a  class  of 
teachers  next  in  rank  to  apostles  and  prophets, 
but  probably  not  constituting  a  permanent  or- 
der. 

And  we  entered  into  the  house  of  Philip  the  evangelist, 
which  was  one  of  the  seven ;  and  abode  witli  him. 

Acts  xxi.  8. 

But  watch  thou  in  all  things,  endure  affiictions,  do  the 
work  of  an  eva/ngelist,  make  full  proof  of  thy  ministry. 

2  Tim.  iv.  5. 

2.  In  church  hist.,  an  itinerant  preacher  who 
travels  from  place  to  place,  according  to  op- 
portunity or  requisition,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  pastor  or  teacher,  who  is  settled  in  one 
place  and  instructs  the  people  of  a  special 
charge. 

Evangelists  many  of  them  did  travel,  but  they  were  never 
the  more  evangelists  for  that ;  but  only  their  office  was 
writing  or  preaching  the  gospel ;  and  thence  they  had 
their  name.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  II.  170. 

Men  do  the  work  of  evangelists,  leaving  their  homes  to 
proclaim  Christ  and  deliver  the  written  gospels  to  tliose 
who  were  ignorant  of  the  faith. 

Eusebius,  Ecclesiastical  Hist,  (?)  (trans.),  iii.  37. 

3.  One  of  the  writers  of  the  four  evangels  or 


Almighty  God,  who  hast  instructed  thy  holy  Church  with 
the  heavenly  doctrine  of  thy  Evangelist  Saint  Mark. 

Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Collect  for  St.  Mark's  Day. 
The  careful  and  minute  study  of  the  Evangelists,  in  the 
light  of  grammar,  of  philology,  and  of  history,  results  in 
the  unassailable  conviction  of  their  trustworthiness. 

Shedd,  Homiletics,  i. 

4.  In  the  Mormon  Ch.,  an  ecclesiastical  official, 
also  called  a  patriarch,  whose  duty  it  is  "to 
bless  the  fatherless  in  the  Church,  foretelling 
what  shall  befall  them  and  their  generation. 
He  also  holds  authority  to  administer  in  other 
ordinances  of  the  Church"  (Mormon  Catechism, 
xvii.). 

evangelistarion  (e-van''''jel-is-ta'ri-onJ,  n.;  pi. 
eoangelistaria  (-a).  [<  M(ir.  eiiayyeTuaTapiov :  see 
evangelistary.]  "Same  as  evangelistary. 

I  .  .  .  consult  the  Evangelistarion,  to  see  what  is  the 
tone  lor  the  weelc. 

J.  M.  Neale,  Eastern  Church,  i.  903,  note. 

evangelistary  (f-van-je-lis'ta-ri),  n. ;  pi.  evan- 
gelista/ries  (-riz).'  [=  It.  evdngelistario,  <  ML, 
evangelistarium,  <  MGr.  evayyeXiardptov,  a  book, 
containing  selections  from  the  Gospels,  <  Gr. 
AaYykTimv,  the  gospel:  see  evangel.]  In  the 
Greek  and  Eoman  Catholic  churches,  a  book 
containing  passages  from  the  Gospels  to  be 
read  at  divine  service.  Also  evangelistarion, 
evangeliary. 

The  criticks  complain  that  the  evangelistaries  and  leo- 
tionaries have  often  transfused  their  readings  into  the  oth- 
er manuscripts.  '  Person,  To  'I?ravis,  p.  230. 
He  compared  the  various  readings  in  S.  Jerome's  Evan- 
' '  'aries.                        E.  E.  Hale,  In  His  Name,  p.  77. 

evangelistic  (e-van-je-lis'tik),  a.  [<  evangelist 
+  4c.]  Evangelieai;  designed  or  tending  to 
evangelize ;  pertaining  to  an  evangelist  or  his 
labors:  as,  evangelistic  methods ;  evangelisUc  ef- 
forts. 

Underlying  and  giving  character  to  all  great  evangelis- 
tic and  missionary  movements  there  are  profound  convic- 
tions of  truth.  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  XLIII.  579. 

Buildings,  books,  and  other  apparatus,  necessary  for 

their  [missionaries']  educational  and  evangelistic  labours. 

Quarterly  Rev.,  CLXIII.  122. 

evangelization  (e-van'jel-i-za'shon), ».  [=  p. 
evangelisation  =  'Pt.  evangelisation;  as  evangel- 
ise +  -ation.]  The  act  of  evangelizing.  Also 
spelled  evangelisation. 

The  work  of  Christ's  ministers  is  evangelization :  that  is, 
a  proclamation  of  Christ,  and  a  preparation  toj  his  second 
coming ;  as  the  evangelization  of  John  Baptist  was  a  prep- 
aration to  his  first  coming.    Hobies,  Leviathan,  xlii.  §  270. 

evangelize  (e-van'jel-iz),  v.;  pret.  and  pp. 
evangelized,  ppr.  evangelizing.  [<  ME.  evange- 
lizen,  -isen,  <  OF.  evangelizer,  evangeliser,  P.  4van- 
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yiliser  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  evangelizar  =  It.  epange- 
Hzzare,  <  LL.  cvangelizare,  prop,  euangelizare,  < 
(Jr.  duyyeVCeadai,  preach  the  gospel,  in  classi- 
cal 6r.  bring  or  announce  good  news,  <  evayye- 
/^f,  bringing  good  news:  see  evangel.']  I.  in- 
traiis.  To  preach  the  gospel. 

Thus  did  our  heavenly  Instructor  .  .  .  Julfll  the  predic- 
tions of  the  prophets,  and  his  own  declarations,  that  he 
would  ei'a^i^eiize  to  the  poor. 

Bp.  Porteous,  Works,  II.  xu. 

At  that  time  [1786)  the  evangelwing  energy  of  Christen- 
dom had  almost  died  out.      Quarterly  Rev.,  CLXIII.  118. 
II.  trans.  If.  To  bring  as  good  tidings ;  an- 
nounce as  good  news. 

And  I  am  sent  to  thee  to  speke  and  to  evangelise  to 
thee  these  thingls.  Wyclif,  Luke  i.  19. 

2.  To  instruct  in  the  gospel ;  preach  the  gospel 
to;  convert  by  preaching:  &s,  to  evangelize  the 
heathen. 

The  Spirit, 
Pour'd  first  on  his  apostles,  whom  he  sends 
To  evangelize  the  nations.      Milton,  P.  L.,  xii.  499. 
The  apostolic  benediction  of  the  Roman  pontiff  followed 
families  which  exiled  themselves  to  evangelize  infidels. 

Bamro/t,  Hist.  V.  S.,  1. 19. 
Also  spelled  evangelise. 
evangelizer  (e-van'jel-i-z6r),  n.  One  who  evan- 
gelizes or  proclaims  the  gospel.    .AJso  spelled 


Now,  the  Essenes,  if  Christians,  stood  precisely  in  that 
situation  of  evangelizers.  De  Quincey,  Essenes,  iii. 

evangelyt  (f-van'jel-i),  n.  [<  ME.  evangelie;  a 
var.  of  evangel,  q.  v.]  The  gospel ;  good  tid- 
ings :  same  as  evangel. 

For  thees  aren  wordes  wryten  in  the  euangelye, 
Date  et  dabitur  nobis.  Piers  Plowman  (C),  ii.  196. 

Faithfullie  I  shall  knowlege  and  shall  doo  you  serulce 
due  vnto  you  of  the  kingdome  of  Scotland  aforesaid,  as 
God  me  so  helpe,  and  these  holie  euangdias. 

Holinshed,  Descrip.  of  Britain,  xxii. 
Good  Lucius 
That  first  received  Christianity, 
The  sacred  pledge  of  Christes  Evangely, 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  x.  53. 

evangilet  (f-^an'jil),  n.  An  obsolete  form  of 
evangel. 

Evania  (e-va'ni-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  evdviof,  tak- 
ing trouble  easily,  <  ei,  well,  +  avta,  trouble.] 
The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Evaniidoe.  E. 
appendigaster  is  a  parasite  of  the  cockroach. 

Evaniadse  (ev-a-ni'a-de),  n.  pi.  [OTj.]  Same 
as  Evaniidce. 

evanidt  (f-van'id),  a.  [<  L.  evanidus,  passing 
away,  faint,  frail,  <  evaneseere,  pass  away:  see 
evanesce.']    Vanishing;  evanescent. 

I  put  as  great  difference  between  our  new  lights  and 
ancient  truths  as  between  the  sun  and  an  .  .  .  evanid 
meteor.  Glanville,  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  xix. 

When  they  awake  out  of  their  fancifuU  visions  and  re- 
turn to  a  strength  and  consistency  of  reason,  they  then 
disceme  them  to  have  been  only  evanid  appearances  repre- 
sented (as  all  dreams  are)  upon  the  scene  of  imagination. 
Bp.  Parker,  Platonick  Philos.,  p.  88. 

Evaniidae  (ev-a-ni'i-de),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Eva- 
nia +  -idee.]  A  family  of  parasitic  hymenop- 
terous  insects,  related  to  the  Ichneumonidm, 
founded  by  Westwood  in  1840,  characterized  by 
the  filiform  or  bristly  antennre  with  from  13  to 


lavigata. 


a,  dorsal  view;  *,  lateral  view,  showing  point  of  attachment  of  petiole 
to  abdomen.    (Cross  shows  natural  size.) 

16  joints,  pedunculate  abdomen,  straight  and 
often  prominent  ovipositor,  the  front  wings 
vdth  a  distinct  radial  cell  and  from  one  to 
three  cubital  cells,  and  the  hind  wings  almost 
veinless.  All  the  species  are  parasitic.  Also 
Evaniadw,  Evaniades,  Eoamdce,  Evaniites. 

Eyaniocera  (e-va-ni-os'e-ra),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
Aaviog,  taking  trouble  easily  (see  Evania),  + 
Kipag,  horn.]  A  genus  of  heteromerous  beetles, 
of  the  family  lihipiphoridce,  having  a  few  wide- 
ly distributed  species,  as  the  common  Euro- 
pean E.  dufouri. 

evanish  (e-vau'ish),  v.  i.  [<  OF.  evaniss-,  es- 
taniss-,  stem  of  certain  parts  of  evanir,  esvanir, 
evanish,  after  L.  evaneseere,  vanish:  see  eva- 
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nesceajii vanish.]  To  vanish.  [Chiefly  poeti- 
cal.] 

No  more  the  ghost  to  Margaret  said. 

But,  with  a  grievous  groan, 
BvanisKcL  in  a  cloud  of  mist. 

And  left  her  all  alone. 
Sweet  William's  Ghost  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  148). 

Or  like  the  rainbow's  lovely  form 

Evanishing  amid  the  storm. 

Burns,  Tarn  o'  Shanter. 

evanislunent  (f-van'ish-ment),  n.  [<  evanish 
+ -ment]    A  vanishing;  disappearance. 

Their  evanishment  has  taken  place  quietly. 

Daily  Telegraph  (London),  Sept.  22,  1882. 

evanition  (ev-a-nish'on),  n.  [<  OP.  evanition, 
esvanition,<  evanir, evanish:  seeevanish.]  Evan- 
ishment.    Carlyle. 

evansite  (ev'anz-it),  m.  [Named  after  Brooke 
Evans  of  England.]  A  hydrous  phosphate  of 
aluminium,  occurring  in  reniform  masses  on 
Umonite. 

evaport  (f-va'por),  v.  t.  or  i.  [<  P.  Svaporer  = 
Pr.  evaporar,  e'svaporar  =  Sp.  Pg.  evaporar  = 
It.  evaporare,  <  L.  evaporare,  disperse  in  vapors, 
<  e,  out,  +  vaporare,  emit  vapor,  <  vapor,  vapor: 
see  vapor.]    To  evaporate. 

^tna  here  thunders  with  an'  horrid  noise ; 
Sometimes  blacke  clouds  euaporeth  to  skies. 

Sandys,  Travalles,  p.  243. 

evaporable  (f-vap'o-ra-bl),  a.  [<  evapor  -I- 
-able.]  Capable  of' being  dissipated  by  evap- 
oration. 

■  The  substances  which  emit  these  streams  .  .  .  must  be 
in  likelihood  a  far  more  evaporable  and  dissipable  kind  of 
bodies  than  minerals  or  adust  vegetables. 

Boyle,  Works,  III.  676. 

evaporate  (f-vap'o-rat),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  evap- 
orated, ppr."  evaporating.  [<  LL.  evaporatus, 
fp.  of  evaporare,  disperse  in  vapor :  see  vapor.] 
.  intrans.  1.  To  pass  off  in  vapor,  as  a  fluid; 
escape  and  be  dissipated  in  vapor,  either  vis- 
ible or  invisible ;  eAale. 

As  for  rosin  and  gum,  they  are  mingled  with  the  rest, 
to  incorporate  the  drugs  and  spices,  and  to  keepe  in  the 
sweet  odour  thereof,  which  otherwise  would  evaporate 
and  soone  be  lost.  Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xiii.  1. 

3.  Figuratively,  to  escape  or  pass  off  without 
effect;  be  dissipated;  be  wasted:  as,  anger 
that  evaporates  in  words ;  the  spirit  of  a  writer 
often  evaporates  in  a  translation. 

Thus  ancient  wit  in  modern  numbers  taught. 
Wanting  the  warmth  with  which  its  author  wrote, 
Is  a  dead  image,  and  a  senseless  draught. 
While  we  transfuse,  the  nimble  spirit  flies. 
Escapes  unseen,  evaporates,  and  dies. 

Granville,  To  Dryden,  on  his  Translations. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  convert  or  resolve  into  vapor; 
dissipate  in  fumes  or  steam ;  convert  from  a 
solid  or  liquid  state  into  a  gaseous  state;  va- 
porize: as,  heat  evaporates  water. — S.  Figura- 
tively, to  waste ;  dissipate. 

All  Enthusiastick  unintelligible  Talk,  which  tends  to 
confound  Men's  Notions  of  Heligion,  and  to  evaporate  the 
true  Spirit  of  it  into  Fansies.    Stillingjleet,  Sermons,  II.  x. 

Whatever  airs  I  give  myself  on  this  side  of  the  water, 
my  dignity,  I  fancy,  would  be  evaporated  before  I  reached 
the  other.  Goldsmith,  To  Daniel  Hodson. 

He  from  whose  bosom  all  original  infusion  of  American 
spirit  has  become  so  entirely  evaporated  and  exhaled. 

D.  Webster,  Speech,  Senate,  May  7, 1834. 

evaporate  (e-vap'6-rat),  a.  [<  L.  evaporatus, 
pp.:  seetheverb.]  bispersed  in  vapors.  [Rare.] 

How  still  the  breeze !  save  what  the  filmy  threads 
Of  dew  evaporate  brushes  from  the  plain. 

Thomson,  Autumn,  1. 1212. 

evaporating-cone  (f-vap'o-ra-ting-kon),  n.  An 
evaporator? or  sacoliarine  solutions,  in  the  form 
of  a  hollow  cone  with  double  walls,  the  space 
between  which  is  filled  with  steam,  over  the  in- 
ner and  the  outer  surfaces  of  the  cone  the  solution  to  be 
evaporated  is  caused  to  run  in  a  thin  film,  thus  becoming 
heated.    E.  H.  Knight. 

evaporating-dish  (e-vap'o-ra-ting-dish),  n.  A 
shallow  dish  of  glass  or  porcelain  used  in  phar- 
macy in  processes  requiring  evaporation. 

The  vessels  used  in  the  preparation  of  pyroxyline  may  be 
large  porcelain  or  glass  evaporating-dishes. 

Silver  Sunbeam,  p.  53. 

evaporating-pan  (f-vap'o-ra-ting-pan),  n.  In 
sugar-mani^.,  a  large  iron  vessel  in  which  the 
juice  of  the  sugar-cane  is  evaporated. 

evaporation  (f-vap-o-ra'shon),  n.  [z=  P.  Sva- 
poration  =  Pr.'  evaporacio  =  Sp.  evaporaoion  = 
Pg.  evaporagdo  =  It.  evaporazione,  <  L.  evapora- 
tio{n-),  <  evaporare,  disperse  in  vapor :  see  va- 
por, evaporate.]  1.  The  act  of  resolving  or  the 
state  of  being  resolved  into  vapor;  the  conver- 
sion of  a  solid  or  liquid  by  heat  into  vapor, 
fumes,  or  steam;  vaporization.  The  process  of 
evaporation  is  constantly  going  on  at  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  but  principally  at  the  surface  of  the  sea  and  other 
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bodies  of  water.  The  vapor  thus  formed,  being  speciO- 
cally  lighter  than  atmospheric  air,  rises  to  considerable 
heights  above  the  earth's  surface,  and  afterward,  by  a  par- 
tial  condensation,  forms  clouds,  and  finally  descends  in 
rain.  The  effect  of  evaporation  is  to  reduce  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  evaporating  surface,  and  the  evaporation  of 
certain  volatile  liquids,  such  as  ether,  produces  an  in- 
tense degree  of  cold.  Evaporation  by  direct  heat  (boil- 
ing down)  is  often  practised  on  fluids,  especially  in  phar- 
macy and  cookery,  in  order  to  reduce  them  to  a  denser 
consistence,  or  to  obtain  in  a  dry  and  separate  state  the 
fixed  matters  contained  in  them. 

So  in  pestilent  fevers,  the  intention  is  to  expel  the  infec- 
tion by  sweat  and  evaporation.    Bacon,  Nat.  Hist,,  §  968. 

In  the  seven  last  months  of  the  year  1688,  the  evapvror 
tion  amounted  to  22  inches  5  lines ;  but  the  rain  only  to 
11  inches  6|  lines.  Derham,  Physico-Theology,  i.  6,  note?. 

3.  The  matter  evaporated  or  exhaled;  vapor. 

[Bare.] 
They  are  but  the  fruits  of  adusted  choler,  and  the  cmjo- 

rations.ot  a  vindictive  spirit.       Howell,  Dodona's  Grove. 
Evaporations  are  .  .  .  greater  according  to  the  greater 

heat  of  the  sun.  Woodward. 

3.  In  alg.,  the  disappearance  of  a  solution  of  a 

system  of  equations  by  passing  off  to  infinity. 

Thus,  the  solution  of  the  two  equations  x — ky~a  and  a:— 

y=b,  which  disappears  when  Jc=l,  is  said  to  pass  off  by 

evaporation. 
evaporation-gage  (e-vap-o-ra'shon-gaj),  n.    A 

graduated  vessel  of  glass  for  determining  the 

rate  of  evaporation  of  a  liqnid  placed  in  it,  in 

a  given  time  and  exposure. 
evaporative  (f-vap'o-ra-tiv),  a.    [=  F.  4vapo- 

ratif  =  Pr.  evaporatiu  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  evaporaUvo, 

<  LL.  evaporati/vus,  apt  to  evaporate,  <  evapo- 
rare, evaporate :  see  evapor,  evaporate.]  Caus- 
ing evaporation ;  pertaining  to  evaporation : 
as,  an  evaporative  process. 

evaporator  (f-vap'o-ra-tor),  »i.  [<  evaporate  + 
-ori.]  Any  apparatus  used  to  facilitate  the 
evaporation  of  the  water  contained  in  fruit, 
vegetable  juices,  saline  liquids,  glue,  syrups, 
etc. ;  a  furnace  or  pan  used  in  condensing  ve- 
getable and  other  juices. 

Those  who  have  fruit  evaporators  for  sale  give  extrava- 
gant statements  about  the  increased  value  of  evaporated 
over  sun-dried  fruit. 

New  York  Setni-weekly  Tribune,  July  22, 1887. 

evaporimeter  (e-vap-o-rim'e-tfer),  n.    Same  as 

evaporometer, 
evaporometer  (f-vap-o-rom'e-tSr),  n.     [Irreg. 

<  LL.  evaporare,  evaporate,  +  Gr.  jiirpov,  a 
measure.]  .An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the 
quantity  of  a  liquid  evaporated  in  a  given  time ; 
an  atmometer. 

Evarthrus  (e-var'thrus),  re.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  rf, 
well,  -t-  apdpov,  a  joint.]    A  genus  of  gead 

.agous  ground-Tjeetles,  of 
the  family  Carahidce  and 
tribe  PterosUcMni,  closely 
allied  to  PterosUchus,  from 
which  it  differs  in  the  form 
of  the  maxillary  palpi,  the 
last  joint  being  shorter 
than  the  penultimate  one, 
which  is  plurisetose  near 
the  tip.  The  species  are  all 
North  American.  They  are 
elongate,  subconvex,  shining  or 
opaque,  the  elytra  striate-punc- 
tate,  with  one  dorsal  puncture 
near  the  third  stria.  E.  orbatus 
(Newman)  occurs  in  the  eastern 
United  States  under  stones  and 
logs  in  dry  places. 

6vase  (a-va-za'),  a.  [P.,  pp.  of  ^aser,  widen, 
cause  to  flare,  as  a  vase,  <  ^-  (<  L.  ex-,  out)  + 
vase,  yase:  see  vase.]  Spreading  or  flaring  out- 
ward :  said  of  the  neck  of  a  bottle,  vase,  or  sim- 
ilar vessel,  of  the  capital  of  a  column,  etc. 

evasible  (f-va'si-bl),  a.  [<  L.  evasus,  pp.  of  m- 
dere,  evade,  -1-  ■4ble.]  Capable  ofrbeing  evaded. 
Eclectic  Eev.     [Rare.] 

evasion  (f-va'iihon),  n.  [=  F.  ^aMon  =  Sp. 
evasion  =  Pg.  evdsao  =  It.  evasiOT^,  <  LL.  eiia- 
sio{n-),  <  L.  evasus,  pp.  of  evadere,  evade:  see 
evade.]  1.  The  act  of  evading  or  eluding;  a 
getting  away  or  out  of  the  way;  avoidance 
by  artifice  or  strategy;  artful  escape  or  flight- 
[Eare  in  physical  application.] 

How  may  I  avoid. 
Although  my  will  distaste  what  it  elected. 
The  wife  I  chose?  there  can  be  no  evavian 
To  blench  from  this,  and  to  stand  firm  by  honour. 
SAa*.,  T.  and  C,  11.  2- 
If  your  present  objection  ...  be  meant  as  an  evasion 
of  my  offer,  I  desist.  Goldsmith,  Vicar,  xxx. 

In  regard  to  disagreeable  and  formidable  things,  P™' 
denoe  does  not  consist  in  evasion,  or  in  flight,  but  in  cour- 
age. Emerson,  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  ^W' 
On  Tuesday,  the  6th  of  June,  Madame  de  la  Motte  .  -  • 
escaped  from  the  penitentiary  of  the  SalpMritre,  wnere 
-     -     -  -                         ....  .  -     ..*- .  »j^(|  jji  uep 


Evarthrus  orbatus. 
(Line  shows  natural  size.) 


she  had  been  sentenced  to  be  immured  for  life ;  and 
evasion  Marie  Antoinette,  it  was  said,  had  been  an 


influ- 


ential agent. 
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evasion 

2.  A  means  of  avoidance  or  escape;  an  eva- 
sive or  elusive  contrivance;  a  subterfuge;  a 
shift. 

He  speaks  unseasonable  Truths  sometimes,  because  he 
lias  not  Wit  enough  to  invent  an  Evasion. 

Congreve,  Way  of  the  World,  i.  6. 
He  is  likewise  to  teach  him  the  art  of  finding  flaws,  loop- 
holes, and  evasions,  in  the  most  solemn  compacts. 

Spectator,  Ho.  305. 
Are  we  to  say,  with  the  great  body  of  Latin  casuists, 
that,  while  equivocations  and  evasions  of  all  kinds  are  per- 
missible, a  downright  falsehood  can  never  be  excused  ? 

H.  ^.  Oxenham,  Short  Studies,  p.  106. 

3.  Tnfeneing,  the  avoiding  of  a  thrust  by  mov- 
ing the  body  without  changing  the  position  of 
the  feet.  Rolando  (ed.  Forsyth).  =  Syn.  Evasion, 
Equiiioeation,  Prevarication,  Shift,  Subterfuge,  quibble,  all 
express  artful  or  dishonorable  modes  of  escaping  from  be- 
ing frustrated  or  found  out.  The  first  three  imply  the  use  of 
language ;  shift  and  mbterfuge  may  be  by  words  or  actions. 
Evasion  in  speech  may  be  simply  avoiding,  as  by  turning 
the  conversation  or  meeting  one  question  with  another. 
Equivocation  is  using  words  in  double  and  deceptive  senses. 
Prevarieation  may  be  in  action,  but  is  properly  understood 
to  be  in  words ;  it  includes  all  tricks  of  language  that  tall 
short  of  downright  falsehood;  it  is,  literally,  a  stepping 
on  both  sides  of  the  truth ;  the  word  is  a  strong  one. 
All  these  words  convey  opprobrium  in  proportion  to  tlie 
amount  of  insincerity  implied.  Shift  and  subterfuge  may 
be  modes  of  evasion;  shy't,  a  thing  turned  to  as  a  mean 
expedient,  a  trick ;  subterfuge,  a  place  of  hiding,  hence  an 
artifice.  Shift  does  not  necessarily  express  a  dishonorable 
course,  and  evasion  and  subterfuge  are  often  lightly  used. 
.See  artijice  and  expedient,  n. 

This  detached  and  insulated  form  of  delivering  thoughts 
[in  aphorisms]  was,  in  effect^  an  evasion  of  all  the  difficul- 
ties connected  with  composition.      De  Quincey,  Style,  ii. 
I  .  .  .  begin 
To  doubt  the  equivocation  of  the  fiend. 
That  lies  like  truth.  Shak.,  Macbeth,  v.  S. 

Th'  august  tribunal  of  the  skies, 
Where  no  prevarication  shall  avail, 
Where  eloquence  and  artifice  shall  fail,  .  .  . 
And  conscience  and  our  conduct  judge  us  all. 

Cowper,  Retii'ement,  1.  657. 
For  little  souls  on  little  shifts  rely, 
And  cowards'  arts  of  mean  expedients  try. 

jDryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  1.  2217. 

We  may  observe  how  a  persecuting  spirit  in  the  times 

drives  the  greatest  i^en  to  take  refuge  in  the  meanest 

arts  of  sUbt&rfuge.  I,  D' Israeli,  Calam.  of  Authors,  II.  276. 

evasive  (e-va'siv),  a.     [=  F.  ^asif=  Sp.  Pg. 

It.  evasivo,  <  L.  evasus,  pp.  of  evadere,  evade : 

see  evade.']     1.   Using  evasion  or  artifice  to 

avoid;  shuffling;  equivocating. 

He  .  .  .  answered  evasive  of  the  sly  request.         Pope. 

2.  Containing  or  characterized  by  evasion; 
artfully  contrived  for  escape  or  elusion :  as,  an 
CTOsroe  answer;  an  etjaswe  argument. 

He  received  very  evasive  and  ambiguous  answers. 

Goldsmith,  Bolingbroke. 

Evasive  arts  will,  it  is  feared,  prevail,  so  long  as  distilled 
spirits  of  any  kind  are  allowed.    Bp.  Berkeley,  Siris,  §  107. 

3.  Escaping  the  grasp  or  observation;  not 
easily  seized  or  comprehended;  faintly  or  in- 
distinctly perceived;  elusive;  vanishing:  as, 
an  evasive  thought  or  idea ;  evaswe  colors. 

Above  the  cities  of  the  plain  the  tender 
Evasive  strains  dropt  gently  from  the  sky. 

0.  De  Kay,  Vision  of  Nimrod,  vi. 

evasively  (f-va'siv-li),  adv.  By  evasion  or 
equivocation;  in  a  manner  to  avoid  a  direct 
reply  or  charge. 

I  answered  evasively,  or  at  least  indeterminately. 

Bryant. 

evasiveness  (e-va'siv-nes),  n.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  'evasive. 

evatt,  n.  Same  as  evet,  effet,  etc.,  uncontracted 
forms  of  eft^. 

evei  (ev),  n.  [<  MB.  eve,  a  common  form  of  even, 
the  final  m,  prop,  belonging  to  the  stem,  being 
often  regarded  as  inflectional,  and  dropped:  see 
meifi.']  1.  The  close  of  the  day;  the  evening. 
[Poetical.] 

From  morn 
To  noon  he  fell,  from  noon  to  dewy  eve. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  743. 

Winter  oft  at  eve  resumes  the  breeze.  Thomson. 

2.  The  night  or  evening  (often,  and  specifi- 
cally in  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church,  the  day 
and  night)  before  certain  holy  days  of  the 
church,  marked  more  or  less  generally  by  re- 
ligious and  popular  observances.  The  religious 
observance  usually  consists  of  a  service  only,  and  in  the 
Church  of  England  of  the  reading  of  the  collect  peculiar 
to  the  festival.  (See  vigil.)  Technically,  an  eve  is  not 
observed  with  a  fast.    Also  even. 

Let  the  immediate  preceding  day  be  kept  as  the  eve  to 
this  great  feast. 

Bp.  Duppa,  Rules  and  Helps  of  Devotion. 

In  former  times  it  was  customary  in  London,  and  in  other 
great  cities,  to  set  the  Midsummer  watch  upon  the  eve  of 
Saint  John  the  Baptist ;  and  this  was  usually  performed 
with  great  pomp  and  pageantry. 

Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  464. 
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I  remember  one  Christmas  Eve  in  the  afternoon  passing 
one  of  those  places,  and  seeing  the  porter  putting  up  the 
shutters,  thinking  some  onehad  died  suddenly,  I  inquired 
what  was  the  matter.  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  II.  605. 

3.  The  period  just  preceding  some  specific 
event ;  a  space  of  time  proximate  to  the  occur- 
rence of  something :  as,  the  eve  of  a  battle ;  on 
the  eve  of  a  revolution. 

The  French  seem  to  be  at  the  eve  of  taking  Antwerp 
and  Brussels,  the  latter  of  which  is  actually  besieged. 

Walpole,  Letters,  II.  5. 

Bobus  is  upon  the  eve  of  his  return  [from  India],  and  I 
rather  think  we  shall  see  llim  in  the  spring. 

Sydney  S}nith,  To  Lady  Holland,  vi. 

eve^  (ev),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  eved,  ppr.  eving. 

[<  evei,  ».]    To  become  damp.    [Prov.  Eng.] 
eye^  (ev),  n.    [Appar.  <  eves,  early  form  of  eaws, 

sing,  taken  as  plural :  see  eaves.]    A  hen-roost. 

[Prov.  EngJ 
eve-churr  (ev'chfer),  «.    The  night-jar  or  night- 

churr,  Caprimulgus  europceus.     [Local,  Eng.] 
evecket,  evicket  (ev'ek,  -ik), ».    [A  doubtful 

form,  appar.  based  on  L.  ibex  (ibic-)  (>  OF.  ibice, 

Sp.  ibice,  etc.),  an  ibex:  see  ibex.]    A  species 

of  wild  goat. 

Which  archer-like  (as  long  before  he  took  his  hidden 

stand. 
The  evicke  skipping  from  a  rock)  into  the  breast  he  smote. 
Chapman,  Iliad,  iv.  122. 

evectant  (e-vek'tant),  n.  [<  *evect  (in  evection) 
+  -ant.]  In  matft.,  a  contravariant  considered 
as  generated  by  operating  upon  a  covariant  or 
contravariant  with  an  evector. 

evecticst  (e-vek'tiks),  n.  [<  L.  evectus,  pp. 
of  evehere,  carry  out  or  away:  see  evection.] 
That  department  of  medicine  -which  teaches 
the  method  of  acquiring  a  good  habit  of  body. 
Crabb. 

evection  (f-vek'shgn),  n.  [=  F.  Section  =  Sp. 
eveccion,  <.'  LL.  evectio{n-),  a  carrying  upward, 
a  flight,  <  L.  evehere,  carry  out  or  forth,  lift  up, 
<  e,  out,  +  vehere,  carry:  see  vehicle,  vector.] 
It.  The  act  of  carrying  out  or  away ;  a  lifting 
up;  exaltation. 

His  [Joseph's]  being  taken  out  of  the  dungeon  repre- 
sented Christ's  resurrection,  as  his  evection  to  the  power 
of  Egypt,  next  to  Pharaoh,  signified  the  session  of  Christ 
at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father. 

Bp.  Pearson,  Expos,  of  Creed,  v. 

2.  In  astron.:  (a)  The  second  lunar  inequality, 
described  by  Ptolemy,  it  comes  to  its  maximum 
value  at  the  quadratures,  and  disappears  at  the  conjunc- 
tions and  oppositions.  Ptolemy  accounted  for  it  by  sup- 
posing that  the  apogee  of  the  moon's  orbit  or  deferent 
of  its  epicycle  recedes  to  the  west  at  a  uniform  angular 
rate  of  11°  2'  per  diem,  while  the  center  of  the  epicycle 
advances  to  the  east  at  a  uniform  angular  rate  of  motion 
about  the  earth  of  13°  11',  the  mean  sun  always  bisect- 
ing the  arc  of  the  zodiac  between  the  lunar  apogee  and 
the  center  of  the  lunar  epicycle.  This  theory  represented 
the  longitudes  with  remarkable  accuracy,  but  was  ut- 
terly inconsistent  with  the  most  obvious  observations  re- 
specting the  moon's  apparent  diameter.  According  to 
modern  astronomy,  the  evection  is  a  perturbation  of  the 
moon  by  the  sun,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  sun  tends  to 
separate  the  moon  and  the  earth  by  attracting  more  the 
nearer  body.  It  thus  exaggerates  the  effect  of  the  ec- 
centricity of  the  moon's  orbit  when  the  transverse  axis 
of  the  latter  lies  near  the  line  of  syzygies.    (ft)  The 

moon's  Ubration Evection  of  heatt,  the  diffusion 

of  heated  particles  through  a  fluid  in  the  process  of  heat- 
ing it :  convection. 

evectional  (e-vek'shon-al),  a.  [<  evection  + 
-al]    Relating  or  belonging  to  the  evection. 

evector  (f-vek'tor),  n.  [NL.  evector,  <  L.  eve- 
here, -p-p.  evectus"  aurry  out:  see  evection.]  In 
math.,  an  operative  quantioformedbyreplacing 
the  coefficients  of  a  quantic  a,  nb,  in(n — l)c, 
etc.,  by  dida,  didb,  didc,  etc.,  and  the  faoients 
of  the  quantic  by  the  indeterminate  coefficients 
of  an  adjoint  linear  form. 

eveling  (ev'ling),  n.  A  dialectal  corruption  of 
evening.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

evelongt,  «•  -A-  Middle  English  variant  of  ave- 
long. 


toises,  a  subfamily  of  his  Mmydoidce,  contain- 
ing the  box-tortoise  of  Europe  and  similar  spe- 
cies, having  a  movable  hinged  plastron  and  lit- 
tle webbed  toes. 

eveni  (e'vn),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  even,  evin,  efen, 
sometimes,  esp.  in  inflection,  emn  (in  eomp. 
efen-,  em-),  <  AS.  efen,  often,  esp.  in  inflection, 
contr.  efn,  emn  =  OS.  ebhan  =  OFries.  even,  ivin 
=  D.  even  =  OHG-.  eban,  MHG.  G.  eben  =  loel. 
jafn,  jamn  =  Sw.  jdmn  =  Dan.  j(svn  =  Goth. 
ibns,  even;  prob.  connected  with  Goth,  ibuks, 
adj.,  back,  backward,  and  perhaps  with  ebb,  q. 
v.]  I.  a.  1.  Level,  plane,  or  smooth;  hence, 
not  rough  or  irregular;  free  from  inequalities. 
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irregularities,  or  obstructions:  as,  even  groimd; 
an  even  surface. 

First,  if  all  obstacles  were  cut  away, 
And  that  my  path  were  even  to  the  crown. 

Shak.,  Eich.  III.,  iii.  7. 
Smooth  and  even  as  an  ivory  ball. 

Cowper,  Auti-Thelypthora,  1.  -17. 
At  last  they  issued  from  the  world  of  wood. 
And  climb'd  upon  a  fair  and  even  ridge. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 

2.  Uniform  in  action,  character,  or  quality; 
equal  or  equable ;  unvarying ;  unwavering :  as, 
an  even  temper ;  to  hold  an  even  course. 

And  yet  for  all  that,  howe  euen  a  mind  did  shoe  beare, 
how  humble  opinion  she  had  of  herself  e  also. 

ViveSy  Instruction  of  Christian  Women,  i.  10. 

There  shall  be  a  resurrection  of  tlie  body ;  and  that  is 

the  last  thing  that  shall  be  done  in  heaven ;  for  after  that 

there  is  nothing  but  an  even  continuance  in  equal  glory. 

Donne,  Sermons,  xviii. 

Prosperity  follows  the  execution  of  even  justice. 

Bancroft,  Hist.  U.  S.,  Int. 

3.  Situated  on  a  level,  or  on  the  same  level; 
being  in  the  same  line  or  plane ;  parallel ;  con- 
sentaneous; accordant:  toUowedhj  with. 

For  the  days  shall  come  upon  thee,  that  thine  enemies 
.  .  .  shalllay  thee  euen  un£A  the  ground.    Luke  xix.  43, 44. 

Not  wholly  eleuated  from  the  Horizon ;  but  all  the  way 

the  nether  part  of  the  Sun  seeming  iust  and  euen  with  it. 

Pvrchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  433. 

There  nought  hath  pass'd. 
But  even  with  law,  against  the  wilful  sons 
Of  old  Andronicus.  Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  iv.  4. 

4.  On  an  equality  in  any  respect ;  on  an  equal 
level  or  footing;  of  equal  or  the  same  measure 
or  quantity;  in  an  equivalent  state  or  condi- 
tion; equally  balanced  or  adjusted:  as,  our  ac- 
counts are  even;  an  even  chance;  an  even  bar- 
gain; letters  of  even  date;  to  get  even  with  an 
antagonist. 

I  am  too  high,  and  thou  too  low.  Our  minds  are  even 
yet.  B.  Joneon,  Poetaster,  iv.  6. 

5.  Plain  to  comprehension ;  lucid;  clear. 

I  have  promis'd  to  make  all  this  matter  even.  .  . 
To  make  these  doubts  all  even. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  v.  4. 

6.  Without  fractional  parts ;  neither  more  nor 
less ;  entire ;  unbroken :  as,  an  even  mile  ;  an 
even  pound  or  quart ;  an  even  hundred  or  thou- 
sand.—  7.  Divisible,  as  a  number,  by  2:  thus, 
2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  are  even  numbers :  opposed  to 
odd,  as  1,  3,  etc.  See  evenly  even,  unevenly  even, 
below. 

Let  him  tell  me  whether  the  number  of  the  stars  is  even 
or  odd.  Jer.  Taylor,  Holy  Living, 

The  army  that  presents  a  front  of  even  numbers  is  called 
the  even  hoste,  and  the  other  the  odd  hoste. 

Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  414. 

8.  Without  projecting  parts;  having  all  the 
ends  terminating  in  the  same  plane :  in  ornithol- 
ogy, said  of  the  tail  of  a  bird  all  the  feathers  of 
whicb.  are  of  equal  length. 

The  edge  [of  a  book  in  gilding]  should  be  scraped  quite 
flat  and  perfectly  even.  Workshop  Receipts,  IV.  245. 

9.  In  entom.,  plane;  horizontal,  flat,  and  not 
deflexed  at  the  margins :  applied  especially  to 
the  elytra  when  they  form  together  a  plane  sur- 
face, and  to  the  wings  when  they  are  extend- 
ed horizontally  in  repose.  [Even  was  formerly 
used  in  composition  with  the  sense  of  fellow- 
or  00-.  See  even-Christian,  even-bishop,  even-ser- 
vant.]—'Even,  chance.  See  chance. — Even  function. 
See  /itncKon.— Evenly  even,  divisible  by  4.— Even  or 
odd,  a  very  old  game  of  chance  played  with  coins  or  any 
small  pieces.  See  the  extract.  Now  commonly  called  odd 
or  even. 

'  The  play  consists  in  one  person  concealing  in  his  hand 
a  number  of  any  small  pieces,  and  another  calling  even  or 
odd  at  liis  pleasure ;  the  pieces  are  then  exposed,  and  the 
victory  is  decided  by  counting  them ;  if  they  correspond 
with  the  call,  the  hider  loses ;  if  the  contrary,  of  course 
he  wins.  Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  493. 

Even  page,  in  printing,  a  left-hand  page  of  a  printed 
book,  which  bears  an  even  number,  as  2,  4,  etc.— On 
an  even  keel.  See  keel.— On  even  ground,  on  equally 
favorable  terms ;  having  equal  advantages :  as,  the  advo- 
cates meet  on  even  ground  in  argument. — To  be  even 
With,  to  have  retaliated  upon ;  to  have  squared  accounts 
with. 

Mahomet  .  .  .  determined  with  himselfe  at  once  to  be 
even  with  them  [the  Venetians]  for  all,  and  to  iniploy  his 
whole  forces  both  by  sea  and  land  for  the  gaining  of  that 
place  [the  island  of  Euboea].     Knolles,  Hist.  Turks,  p.  405. 

Literature  was  even  with  them  [the  Roundheads],  as,  in 
the  long  run,  it  always  is  with  its  enemies. 

Macaulay,  Milton. 

To  get  even  with,  to  retaliate  upon ;  square  accounts 
with.— To  maJie  even,  make  even  lines,  or  end  even, 

in  type-setting,  to  space  out  a  "take"  or  piece  of  copy  so 
as  to  make  the  last  line  full  when  it  is  not  the  end  of  a 
paragraph.  Hence  the  widely  spaced  lines  immediately 
followed  by  more  closely  spaced  ones  often  seen  in  news- 
papers, resulting  from  the  necessary  division  of  the  work 
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into  small  parts.— To  make  even,  to  square  accounts; 

come  out  even  ;  leave  nothing  owing. 

Since  if  my  soul  make  even  with  the  week, 
Each  seventh  note  by  right  is  due  to  thee. 

G.  Herbert. 

Unevenly  even,  divisible  by  2,  but  not  by  4.  =  Syn.  1. 
Flat,  etc.    See  level. 

H.  «.  In  the  Pythagorean  pMlos.,  that  ele- 
ment of  the  universe  which  is  represented  by 
the  even  numbers:  identified  with  the  unlimit- 
ed and  imperfect, 
eveni  (§' vn),  adv.  [Also  contr.  (dial,  and  poet.) 
een,  ene  (usually  written  e'en) ;  <  MB.  even,_evene, 
efne,  <  AS.  efne,  even,  exactly,  just,  likewise  (= 
OS.  efno  =  OFries.  efne,  evna,  ivin  =  D.  even  = 
OHG.  ebano,  MHG.  el)ene,  eben,  G.  eien,  adv.,  = 
Sw.  dfven,  even,  likewise,  also,  too),  <  efen,  adj., 
even:  see  et'eiil,  a.]  1.  In  an  even  manner ;  so 
as  to  be  even;  straight;  evenly:  as,  to  run  euere. 
— 2t.  Straightway;  directly. 

He  went  cuen  to  themperour  &  enys  him  sayde, 
Knelyng  on  his  kne  curteysli  &  faire. 

Waiiam  ofPaleme  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1093. 
The  satis  [gates  of  hell]  to-burste,  and  gan  to  flee, 
God  took  out  Adam  and  Eue  f  ul  euene, 
And  alle  hise  chosen  companye. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  62. 
When  he  swiftly  hade  sworne  to  that  swete  maidon, 
Thai  entrid  full  evyn  into  an  Inner  chamber. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  749. 

3.  Just ;  exactly ;  at  or  to  the  very  point ;  more- 
over ;  likewise ;  so  much  as :  used  to  emphasize 
or  strengthen  an  assertion :  as,  he  was  not  sat- 
isfied even  then ;  even  this  was  not  enough.  In 
verse  often  contracted  e'en. 

Lered  ne  lewed  he  let  no  man  stonde, 
That  he  hitte  euene  that  euere  stirred  after. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xx.  102. 

Than  asked  the  kynge  Arthur  what  a-visiouns  ben  thei, 
and  Merlin  hym  tolde  eu£n  as  the  kynge  hadde  mette  in 
his  dreme,  that  the  kynge  hym-self  knewe  well  he  seide 
trouthe.  Merlin  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  iii.  416. 

And,  behold,  I,  even  I,  do  bring  a  flood  of  waters  upon 
the  earth.  Gen.  vi.  17. 

The  Northren  Ocean  even  to  the  frozen  Tliule  was  scat- 

ter'd  with  the  proud  Ship-wracks  of  the  Spanish  Armado. 

Milton,  Reformation  in  Eng.,  ii. 

Here  all  their  rage,  and  eo'n  their  murmurs  cease.  Pope. 

Some  observed  that,  even  if  they  took  the  town,  they 

should  not  be  able  to  maintain  possession  of  it. 

Irving,  Granada,  p.  33. 

even!  (e'vn),  v.  [<  ME.  evenen,  efnen,  emnien, 
make  even,  level,  make  equal,  compare,  <  AS. 
efnian,  level,  i.  e.,  lay  prostrate  (once,  doubt- 
ful), ge-efnian,  compare  (cf.  emnettan,  make 
even,  regulate,  ge-emnettan,  make  even,  level, 
make  equal,  compare),  <  efen,  efn,  emn,  adj., 
even:  see  even^,  a.'\  I.  trans.  1.  To  make  even 
or  level ;  level ;  lay  smooth. 

This  temple  Xerxes  evened  with  the  soil. 

Raleigh,  Hist.  World. 
It  will  even  all  inequalities.  Evelyn. 

2.  To  place  in  an  equal  state  as  to  claim  or  ob- 
ligation, or  in  a  state  in  which  nothing  is  due 
on  either  side ;  balance,  as  accounts. 

Nothing  .  .  .  shall  content  my  soul, 
Till  I  am  even'd  with  him,  wife  for  wife. 

Shak.,  Othello,  ii.  1. 

3.  To  equal;  compare;  bring  into  comparison, 
as  one  thing  with  another ;  connect  or  associ- 
ate, as  one  thing  or  person  with  another:  as, 
such  a  charge  can  never  be  evened  to  me. 

The  multitude  of  the  Percienes,  quod  he,  may  no3te  be 
evend  to  the  multitude  of  the  Grekes,  for  sewrly  we  are 
ma  than  thay.    MS.  Lincoln,  A.  i.  17,  fol.  19.    (Halliwell.) 

God  never  thought  this  world  a  portion  worthy  of  you : 
he  would  not  even  you  to  a  gift  of  dirt  and  clay. 

Rutherford,  Letters,  vi. 

Would  ony  Christian  even  yon  bit  object  to  a  bonny, 
sonsy,  weel-faurd  young  woman  like  Miss  Catline? 

Lockhart,  Keginald  Dalton,  III.  119. 

4t.  To  act  up  to ;  keep  pace  with. 

But  we'll  even 
All  that  good  time  will  give  us. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  iii.  4. 

Il.t  intrans.  To  be  or  become  even ;  have  or 
come  to  an  equality  in  any  respect ;  range,  di- 
vide, settle,  etc.,  evenly:  followed  by  with. 

A  like  strange  observation  taketh  place  here  as  at  Stone- 
henge,  that  a  redoubled  numbering  never  eveneth  with  the 
first.  R.  Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

To  Westminster,  where  all  along  I  find  the  shops  even- 
ing with  the  sides  of  the  houses,  even  in  the  broadest 
streets;  whichwillmake  the  City  very  much  better  than  it 
was.  Pepys,  Diary,  II.  9. 

Evened  vnth  W.  Hewer  for  my  expenses  upon  the  road 
this  last  journey.  Pepys,  Diary,  III.  275. 

even^  (e'vn),  n.  [Also  contr.  (dial,  and  poet.) 
een,  ene  (usually  written  e^en),  and  abbr.  eve  (see 
c»el);  <  lEE.  even,  efen,  oeven,  cefen,  also  abbr. 
eoe,  <  AS.  afen  (the  deriv.  form  wfnung  is  rare : 
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see  evening)  =  OS.  dbhand  =  OFries.  avend, 

ioven,  iuven,  etc.,  =  D.  avond  =  OHG.  dbant, 

MHG.  abe7it,  G.  abend,  even,  evening.    The 

Scand.  forms  are  different:  Icel.  aptan,  aftan 

=  Sw.  afton  =  Dan.  aften,  where  the  vowel  has 

been  shortened  and  the  *  inserted,  perhaps  in 

simulation  of  Icel.  aptr,  aftr,  etc.,  back,  back 

again,  behind  (=  E.  aft,  after,  q.  v.),  as  if  the 

evening  were  considered  as  the  latter  part  of 

the  day.    The  Goth,  form  is  not  recorded  (the 

Goth,  word  for  'evening'  is  andanahti,  lit.  the 

time  toward  night).   There  is  nothing  to  bring 

the  word  into  connection  vyith  off,  Goth,  af, 

AS.  of,  etc.]    1.  Evening:  the  earlier  word  for 

evening,  but  now  archaic  or  poetical. 

As  falls  a  Meteor  in  a  Sommer  Even, 

A  sodain  Flash  coms  flaming  down  from  Heav'n. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Schisme. 

Her  tears  fell  with  the  dews  at  even. 

Tennyson,  Mariana. 
2.  Same  as  eve^,  2. 

Estern  evyn,  I  com  to  Seynt  John  Muryan,  ther  I  a  bode 
Ester  Day  all  Day. 

TorUngton,  Diarie  of  Bug.  Travell,  p.  3. 

Tokyn  he  Stevene,  and  stonyd  hym  in  the  way ; 
And  therefor  is  his  evyn  on  Crystes  owyn  day. 

St.  Stephen  and  Herod  (Child's  Ballads,  I.  318). 

Often  contracted  e'en. 
Good  even.  Same  as  good  evening  (which  see,  under  good). 

eveil-bishopt(e'vn-bish''op),n.  [ME.notfound; 
AS.  efenbisceop  (translating  ML.  coepiscopus), 
<  e/e»,  even,  equal,  +  bisceop,  bishop.]  A  co- 
bishop. 

even-cliristiant(e'vn-kris'''tian),M.  [<ME.ej)e»- 
cristene,  emcristene,  -oristen,  <!  AS.  *efencristena 
(evidenced  by  the  forms  evenchristen,  emcristen, 
quoted  in  the  Latin  version  of  the  laws  of  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor,  §  36)  (=  OFries.  ivinkers- 
tena,  evnkristena  =  OHG.  eianohristani,  MHG. 
ebenkristen ;  in,G.  expressed  by  mit-christ),  < 
efen,  equal,  -I-  cristena,  Christian :  see  even^  and 
christen.  Christian^.']  Fellow-Christian;  neigh- 
bor, in  the  Scriptural  sense. 

He  that  hath  desdayn  of  his  neighebour,  that  is  to  seyn, 
of  his  evencristen.  Chaucer,  Parson's  Tale. 

Do  non  yuelto  thine  euenecrystene  nougt  by  thi  powere. 
Piers  Ploioman  (B),  xiii.  104. 

This  gospel  tellith  bi  a  parable  how  eche  man  shulde 
love  his  eveneristene. 

Wyclif,  Select  Works  (ed.  Arnold),  I.  31. 

And  the  more  pity,  that  great  folk  should  have  counte- 
nance in  this  world  to  drown  or  hang  themselves,  more 
than  their  even  christian.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  1. 

even-down  (e'vn-doun),  a.  [In  So.  usually 
spelled  even-doun;  <  even^,  adv.,  +  down^,  doun. 
GT.  downright.']  1.  Perpendicular;  dovraright: 
specifically  applied  to  a  heavy  fall  of  rain. 

The  rain,  which  had  hitherto  fallen  at  intervals,  in  an 
undecided  manner,  now  burst  forth  in  what  in  Scotland  is 
emphatically  called  an  even-down  pour. 

Miss  Ferrier,  Inheritance,  II.  xvi. 

2.  Downright;  direct;  plain;  flat:  as,  an  even- 
down lie. 

This  I  ken  likewise,  that  what  I  say  is  the  even-down 
truth.  GaU,  Entail,  II.  119. 

3.  Mere ;  sheer. 

Oh  what  a  moody  moralist  you  grow ! 
Yet  in  the  even-down  letter  you  are  right. 

Sir  H.  Taylor,  Ph.  van  Artevelde,  I.,  i.  10. 
But  gentlemen,  an'  ladies  warst, 
Wi'  ev'n-doun  want  o'  wark  are  curst. 

Bums,  The  Twa  Dogs. 

evene^t  (f-ven'),  v.  i.  [<  L.  evenire,  happen: 
see  ewereii'.]    To  happen. 

How  often  and  frequently  doth  it  evene,  that  after  the 
love  of  God  hath  gained  the  dominion  and  upper-hand  in 
the  soul  of  man,  that  he  is  resolved  to  live  well  and  re- 
ligiously. Hcwyt,  Sermons  (1668),  p.  83. 

evene^t,  adv.    See  even^. 

evener  (e'vn-er),  n.  [<  e»e»l,  v.,  +  -erl.]  1. 
A  person  or  thing  that  makes  even,  as  a  stick 
with  which  to  push  off  an  excess  of  grain  from 
a  measure. —  2.  In  iveaving,  an  instrument  used 
for  spreading  out  the  warp  as  it  goes  on  the 
beam;  araivelorraithe;  the  comb  which  guides 
the  threads  with  precision  on  to  the  beam. 
[Scotch.] — 3.  In  vehicles,  same  as  equalizing- 
bar  (b)  (which  see,  under  6orl). 

If  the  farmer  wishes  to  carry  a  heavy  load,  he  must  har- 
ness his  horses  tandem,  because  the  conservating  force  of 
vested  interest  has  forbidden  the  introduction  of  the  Amer- 
ican evener.       F.  H.  Stoddard,  Andover  B,ev.,  VIII.  155, 

evenfall  (e'vn-fM),  n.  [<  even^  +  fall']  The 
fall  of  evening;  early  evening;  twilight.  [Poet- 
ical.] 

Alas  for  her  that  met  me. 
That  heard  me  softly  call, 
Came  glimmering  thro'  the  laurels 
At  the  quiet  ever^dll. 

Tennyson,  Maud,  xxvl.  11. 


evenlong 

evenfortht,  ('■^'»-  [ME.,  also  contr.  emforth;  < 
eweni,  adv.,  +  forth^.']  Straight  onward ;  even- 
forward. 

And  thanne  y  entrid  in  and  evenrforth  went. 

Piers  Plowman's  Crede  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 168. 

even-forward,  od*.  Directly  forward;  straight 
onward.     [North.  Eng.] 

evenhandt  (e'vn-hand),  n.  [<  et)e»l  +  hand."] 
Equality  or  parity  of  rank  or  degree. 

Whoso  is  out  of  hope  to  attain  to  another's  virtue  will 
seek  to  come  atevenhand  by  depressing  another's  fortune. 

Bacon^  Envy! 
even-handed  (e'vn-han''''ded),  a.     [<  eveitX  + 
hand  +  -ed'^."]    Impartial;  rightly  balanced; 
equitable. 

This  even-handed  justice 
Commends  the  ingredients  of  our  poison'd  chalice 
To  our  own  lips.  Sftaft.,  Macbeth,  i.  7. 

0  even-handed  Nature !  we  confess 
This  life  that  men  so  honor,  love,  and  bless 
Has  filled  thine  olden  measure. 
0.  W.  Holmes,  Bryant's  Seventieth  Birthday,  Nov.  3, 186*. 

even-handedly  (e'vn-han'ded-li),  adv..  In  an 
even-handed  manner ;  justly;  impartially. 
even-handedness  (e'vn-hau''''ded-nes), ».   The 
state  or  quality  of  being  even-handed ;  impar- 
tiality; justice. 

Had  Smith  been  the  only  offender,  it  might  have  been 
expected  that  he  would  have  been  gladly  sacrificed  as  an 
evidence  of  Elizabeth's  evenhandedness. 

Froude,  Hist.  Eng.,  Heign  of  Elizabeth,  vil 

even-hands  (e'vn-handz),  adv.  [Sc]  On  an 
equal  footing.    Jamieson. 

I's  be  even-hands  wi'  them  an'  mair,  an'  then  I'll  laugh 
at  the  leishest  o'  them.  ^^99,  Perils  of  Man,  I.  325. 

evenhedet,  n.    A  variant  of  evenhood. 
evenhoodt  (e'vn-hud),  n.    Equality ;  equity. 
evening  (ev'ning),  n.  and  a.     [<  ME.  eveimg, 
evening,  <  AS.  mfnung  (rare),  evening,  <  mfm, 
even,  + -KMgr,  E. -ingl :  see  e«e»i2and-JMj(l.]    I, 
TO.  1.  The  latter  part  and  close  of  the  day,  and 
the  beginning  of  darkness  or  night ;  the  decline 
or  fall  of  the  day,  or  of  the  sun ;  the  time  from 
sunset  tiU  darkness ;  in  common  usage,  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  afternoon  and  the  earlier  part  of 
the  night  before  bedtime. 
The  evening  and  the  moraing  were  the  first  day.  Gen.  L  6. 
Now  came  still  evening  on,  and  twilight  gray 
Had  in  her  sober  livery  all  things  clad. 

Milton,  P.  L,  iv.  698. 
And  now  you  are  happily  arrived  to  the  evening  of  a  day 
as  serene  as  the  dawn  of  it  was  glorious ;  but  such  an 
evening  as,  I  hope,  and  almost  prophecy,  is  far  from  night; 
it  is  the  evening  of  a  summer's  sun,  which  keeps  a  daylight 
long  within  the  skies.        Dryden,  Mock  Astrologer,  Del 

Hence — 2.  The  decline  or  latter  part  of  any 
state  or  term  of  existence :  as,  the  evening  of 
life ;  the  evening  of  his  power. 

He  was  a  person  of  great  courage,  honour,  and  fidelity, 
and  not  well  known  till  his  evening. 

Clarendon,  Of  the  Earl  of  Northampton. 

3.  The  time  between  noon  and  dark,  including 
afternoon  and  twilight.  [Eng.  and  southern 
IT.  S.]  — 4t.  The  delivery  at  evening  of  a  certain 
portion  of  grass  or  corn  to  a  customary  tenant. 
Kermett. 

II.  a.  Being,  or  occurring  at,  or  associated 
with  the  close  of  day :  as,  the  evenmg  sacrifice. 
Soon  as  the  evenvng  shades  prevail. 
The  moon  takes  up  the  wondrous  tale. 

Addison,  Ode. 

Those  evening  bells !  those  evening  hells ! 
How  many  a  tale  their  music  tells ! 

Uoore,  Those  Evening  Bells. 

Evening  flower,  a  bulbous  plant  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  of  the  genus  Hesperantha :  so  called  because  the 
flowers  eicpand  in  the  early  evening.— Evening  gun. 
See  gun.  —  Evening  hymn.     Same  as  evensong,  2.— 

.Evening  primrose.  See  CEnotAero.— Evening  star, « 
bright  planet,  as  Venus  or  Jupiter,  seen  in  the  west  al- 
ter sunset.  Venus  Is  the  evening  star  during  alternate 
periods  of  292  days ;  Jupiter  is  usually  considered  as  the 
evening  star  for  some  months  before  conjunction,  which 
occurs  once  in  398  days ;  and  Mercury  is  the  evening  star 
when  it  can  be  seen  at  its  eastern  elongation. 

evening-song  (ev'nlng-s6ng),  n.    Same  as  wen- 


it  passed  from  a  day  of  religion  to  be  a  day  of  order, 
and  from  fasting  till  night  to  tasting  tillevening-sonii,  ana 
evening-song  to  be  sung  about  twelve  o'clock. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1886),  I.  892. 

evenlightt,  n.  [ME.  evenlight,  eveMlysth  <  ^^ 
cefenledht  (=  G.  abendlicht),  <  eefen,  even,  + 
ledkt,  light.]    The  light  of  evening ;  twihgm. 

Anone  sche  bidt  me  go  away. 
And  sey  it  is  terr  in  the  nyght. 
And  I  swere  it  is  euenjts'ft*.  „  „.    „. 

MS.  Cantab.,  Ff.  i.  6,  fol.  66.    (BcUimU.) 


evenliket,  «<?«.    An  obsolete  form  of « 
evenliness  (e'vn-li-nes),  TO.  Equality.  lairjax. 
evenlongt  (e'vn-16ng),  adv.    Along  m  the  same 
line.     Wright. 


evenlong 

One  the  upper  syde  make  holya  evenelonge,  as  many  as 
thou  wylt.  Porkington  MS. 

evenly  (e'vn-li),  a*.  [<  ME.  evenly,  evenUcJie, 
efenlike,  <  AS.  efenlice,  evenly,  equally,  <  efenlic, 
adj.,  even,  equal,  <  efen,  even,  +  -Uc,  -lyi.]  1. 
With  an  even,  level,  or  smooth  surface ;  with- 
out roughness,  or  elevations  and  depressions ; 
without  inequalities ;  uniformly :  as,  the  field 
slopes  evenly  to  the  river. 
A  palish  clearness,  evenly  and  smoothly  spread. 

Sir  H.  Wottmi. 

2.  In  an  even  or  equal  manner ;  so  as  to  pro- 
duce or  possess  equality  of  parts,  proportions, 
force,  or  the  Uke:  as,  to  divide  anything  evenly 
in  the  middle ;  they  are  evenly  matched. 

All  men  know  that  there  Is  no  great  art  in  dividing 
evenly  ol  those  things  which  are  subject  to  number  and 
measure,  Raleigh^  Hist,  World,  Pref,,  p.  60. 

3t.  In  an  equal  degree  or  proportion;  to  an 
■equal  extent ;  equally. 

But  the  sovereyne  good  (quod  she)  that  is  eveneliche  pur- 
posed to  the  good  folk  and  to-badde. 

Chaucer,  Boethius,  iv.  prose  2, 

The  surface  of  the  sea  is  evenly  distant  from  the  centre 
of  the  earth.  Brerewood. 

4.  Without  inclination  toward  either  side; 
•equally  distant  from  extremes;  impartially; 
without  bias  or  variation. 

You  serve  a  great  and  gracious  master,  and  there  Is  a 
most  hopeful  young  prince ;  it  behoves  you  to  carry  your- 
self wisely  and  evenly  between  them  both. 

Bacon,  Advice  to  Villiers. 

5.  Smoothly;  straightforwardly;  harmoniously. 

Charity  and  self-love  become  coincident,  and  doth  run 
-together  evenly  in  one  channel,      Barrow,  Works,  I,  xxv. 

Since  .  .  ,  we  are  so  apt  to  forget  God's  administration 
■of  the  great  affairs  below,  when  they  go  on  evenly  and 
Tegularly,  he  is  pleased,  1  say,  by  awakening  notices,  now 
■and  then  to  put  us  in  mind  of  it. 

Bp.  Att&rbury,  Sermons,  I,  vii. 
6t.  Straightway. 

Eche  man  was  esed  euenli  at  wille. 
Wanted  hem  no  thing  that  thei  haue  wold, 

WUliam  of  Palerne  (E,  E,  T,  S,),  1.  6338, 

Evenly  even.    See  eseni,  a. 
«7en-minded  (e'vn-min'ded),  a.     [<  even^  + 
+  -ed'^.     Equiv.  to  L.  cequanimis:  see 
I.]    Having  equanimity. 
«Ten-mindedly  (e'vn-nun'''ded-li),  adv.    With 

equanimity. 
■evenuess  (e'vn-nes),  n.  [<  ME,  evennes,  -nesse,  < 
AS.  efennys,  equality,  equity,  <  efen,  even,  +  -nys, 
-ness.]  1.  The  state  of  being  even,  level,  or 
smooth ;  equality  of  surface :  as,  the  evenness  of 
the  ground ;  the  evenness  of  a  fluid  at  rest. 

The  explication  of  what  is  said  concerning  the  evenness 
•of  the  surface  of  the  lunar  spots. 

Derham,  Astro-Theology,  Pref, 

2.  Uniformity;  regularity;  equality:  as,  even- 
ness of  motion. 

These  gentlemen  will  learn  of  my  admired  reader  an 
■etienTiess  of  voice  and  delivery,    Stede,  Spectator,  No.  147. 

8.  Equal  distance  from  either  extreme ;  free- 
•dom  from  inclination  to  either  side ;  impartial- 
ity. 

A  crooked  stick  is  not  straitened  unless  it  be  bent  as 

far  on  the  clear  contrary  side,  that  so  it  may  settle  itself 

at  the  length  in  a  middle  estate  of  evenness  between  both. 

Hooker,  Eccles,  Polity. 

In  her  lap  she  held  a  perpendicular  or  level,  as  the  en- 
•sign  of  emenness  and  rest, 

B.  Jonson,  King  James's  Coronation  Entertainment. 

4.  Calmness;  equality  of  temper;  freedomfrom 
perturbation;  equanimity. 

He  bore  the  loss  with  great  composure  and  evenness  of 
mind.  Hooker. 

We  .  .  .  are  likely  to  perish  ,  ,  ,  unless  we  correct 
those  aversenesses  and  natural  indispositions,  and  reduce 
them  to  the  evennesses  of  virtue, 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed,  1835),  I.  103, 

So  mock'd,  so  spurn'd,  so  baited  two  whole  days — 
I  lost  myself  and  f eU  from  evenness. 
And  rail'd, 

Tennyson,  Sir  .Tohn  Oldcastle,  Lord  Cobham. 

flven-servantt,  n.    [ME.]    A  fellow-servant. 

His  even  servant  fell  down  and  prayed  him, 

Wyclif,  Mat,  xviii,  29. 

«ven-Song  (e'vn-s6ng),_».  [<  ME.  evensong, 
evesong,  or  -sang,  <  AS.  cefensang  (=  Dan.  af  ten- 
sang),  <  wfen,  evening,  +  sang,  gesang,  song.] 
1.  In  the  Anglican  Ch.,  a  form  of  worship  ap- 
pointed to  be  said  or  sung  at  evening.  Known 
as  vespers  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,    ice's 


Thus  the  yonge  kyng  entred  into  Keynes,  the  Saturday 
«t  euensongtyme. 

Bemers,  tr.  of  Froissart's  Chron.,  I.  ccclxix. 
Again,  both  in  matins  and  in  evensong,  is  idolatry  main- 
tained for  Clod's  service. 

J.  Bradford,  Letters  (Parker  Soc,  1863),  II,  201, 
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After  evensong,  they  may  meet  their  sweethearts,  and 
dance  aboute  a  maypole.     Burton,  Anat,  of  Mel.,  p,  619, 

2.  A  song  or  hymn  sung  at  evening. 

Thee,  chauntress,  oft,  the  woods  among, 
I  woo,  to  hear  thy  even-song. 

Milton,  II  Penseroso,  1.  64. 

S.  The  time  of  even-song ;  evening. 
He  tuned  his  notes  both  even-song  and  morn.    Dryden. 
Also  evening-song. 
even-start  (e'vn-star),  «.     [<  ME.  evensterre,  < 
AS.  wfensteorra  (=  D.  avondster  =  Q-.  abendstern 
=  Dan.  aftenstjerne),  evening  star,  <  cefen,  even, 
+  steorra,  star.]    The  evening  star. 
eventi  (e-venf),  n.    [=  OF.  event  =  Sp.  Pg.  It. 
evento,  <  L.  eventus  {eventu-),  also  eventum  (prop, 
neut.  pp.),  an  event,  occurrence,  <  evenire,  pp. 
eventus,  happen,  fall  out,  come  out,  <  e,  out,  + 
venire,  come:  see  venture,  and  cf.  advent,  con- 
vent, invent,  etc,  convene,  evene,  etc.]     1.  That 
which  comes,  arrives,  or  happens ;  that  which 
,  falls  out;   especially,  an  occurrence  of  some' 
importance;  a  distinctly  marked  incident:  as, 
the  succession  of  events. 
There  is  one  event  to  the  righteous  and  to  the  wicked. 

Eccles.  ix,  2. 
Do  I  forebode  impossible  events. 
And  tremble  at  vaiu  dreams  ? 

Cowper,  Task,  v,  491, 
'Tis  the  sunset  of  life  gives  me  mystical  lore, 
And  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before, 

Campbell,  Lochiel's  Wai-ning, 
There  is  no  greater  event  in  life  than  the  appearance  of 
new  persons  about  our  hearth,  except  it  be  the  progress 
of  the  character  which  draws  them. 

Emerson,  Domestic  Life, 

2.  The  consequence  of  anything;  that  in  which 
an  action,  an  operation,  or  a  series  of  operations 
terminates ;  the  issue ;  conclusion ;  end. 

Of  my  ill-boding  Dream 
Behold  the  dire  Event. 

Congreve,  Semele,  iii.  8, 

My  temporal  concerns  are  slowly  rectifying  themselves ; 
I  am  astonished  at  my  own  indifference  to  their  event. 

Shelley,  in  Dowden,  I.  409, 

One  God,  one  law,  one  element. 

And  one  far-off  divine  event. 
To  which  the  whole  creation  moves. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  Conclusion. 

3.  In  public  games  and  sports,  each  contest  or 
single  proceeding  in  a  program  or  series:  as, 
the  events  of  the  day  were  a  bicycle-race,  a  foot- 
race, high  jumps,  etc. ;  the  steeplechase  was  a 
spirited  event. — 4.  A  contingent,  probable,  or 
possible  happening ;  a  coming  to  pass ;  in  the 
theory  of  probabilities,  anything  which  may  or 
may  not  be ;  any  general  state  of  things  con- 
sidered as  having  a  probability :  as,  in  the  event 
of  his  death  his  interest  will  lapse.— compound 
event,  that  whi^h  in  reference  to  its  probability  is  re- 
garded as  consiflting  in  the  concatenation  or  coincidence 
of  two  or  more  different  events.— Double  event,  two 
races,  or  other  trials  of  strength  or  skill,  upon  the  winning 
of  both  of  which  depends  the  winning  of  a  certain  wager 
or  stake. —  Simple  event,  in  the  doctrine  of  probabili- 
ties, something  whose  probability  is  deduced  from  direct 
observation.  =S3m.  1.  Event,  Occurrence,  Incident,  Cir- 
cumstance, affah".  An  event  is  of  more  importance  than  an 
occurrence ;  the  word  is  generally  applied  to  the  lai'ger 
transactions  in  history.  Occurrence  is  literally  that  which 
meets  us  in  our  progress  through  life,  and  does  not  con- 
nect itself  with  the  past  as  an  event  does.  An  incident  is 
that  which  falls  into  a  state  of  things  to  which  it  does  not 
primarily  belong:  as,  the  incidents  of  a  journey.  It  is 
applied  to  matters  of  minor  importance.  Circumstance 
does  not  necessarily  mean  anything  that  happens  or  takes 
place,  but  may  simply  mean  one  of  the  surrounding  or 
accompanying  conditions  of  an  occurrence,  incident,  or 
event ;  It  is  also  applied  to  incidents  of  minor  moment 
which  take  place  along  with  something  of  more  impor- 
tance, A  person  giving  an  account  of  a  campaign  might 
dwell  on  the  leading  events  which  it  produced,  might 
mention  some  of  its  striking  occurrences,  might  refer  to 
some  remarkable  incidents  which  attended  it,  and  might 
give  details  of  the  favorable  or  adverse  circumstances  by 
which  it  was  accompanied.    See  exigency. 

event^t  (e-venf),  V.  [<  L.  eventus,  pp.  of  eve- 
nire, come  out:  see  the  noun.]  I.  intrans.  To 
come  out ;  break  forth. 

O  that  thou  saw'st  my  heart,  or  did'st  behold 
The  place  from  which  that  scalding  sigh  evented ! 

B.  Jonson,  Case  is  Altered,  v.  3. 

II.  trans.  To  bring  to  pass;  execute. 

There  are  diners  things  which  are  praised  and  dispraised, 
as  deedes  doen  by  worthy  men  and  poUicies  euented  by 
great  warriors.         Sir  T.  Wilson,  Art  of  Rhetoric,  p,  11, 

event^t  (f-venf),  «•  *•  [<  ^-  Renter,  fan.  Cf. 
eventuate.}     To  fan ;  cool. 

A  loose  and  rorid  vapour  that  is  lit 
T'  event  his  searching  beams. 
Marlowe  and  Chapman,  Hero  and  Leander,  iu. 

The  fervouT'of  so  pure  a  flame 
As  this  my  city  bears  might  lose  the  name 
Without  the  apt  eventing  of  her  heat, 
B.  Jonson,  King  James's  Coronation  Entertainment, 
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even-tempered  (e'vn-tem"p6rd),  a.  Having  a 
placid,  temper. 

eventeratet  (e-ven'te-rat),  V.  t.     [Prop.  *even- 
trate  (cf.  equiv.  F.  ^entrer),  <  L.  e,  out,  -I-  venter 
{ventr-),hei\.j:  see  venter,  ventral.    Ct.  eventra- 
tion.']   To  eviscerate;  disembowel. 
A  bear  which  the  hunters  eventerated  or  opened. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg,  Eit,,  iii.  6. 

eventful  (f-vent'ful),  a.     [<  event  +  -ful.]    Full 
of  events  or  incidents ;  attended  or  character- 
ized by  important  or  striking  occurrences :  as, 
an  eventful  reign;  an  eventful  journey. 
Last  scene  of  all. 
That  ends  this  strange  eventful  history. 
Is  second  childishness, 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  11.  7. 
The  Colonial  period,  as  I  regard  it,  was  the  charmed, 
eventful  infancy  and  youth  of  our  national  life, 

B.  Choate,  Addresses,  p,  44, 

eventide  (e'vn-tid),  n.  [<  ME.  everir-Ude;  <  even^ 
+  tide.]    The  time  of  evening.    [Archaic] 

And  thei  leiden  hondes  on  hem  and  puttiden  hem  into 
warde  into  the  morewe,  for  it'Was'then  euen-tide. 

Wyclif,  Acts  iv.  3. 
Isaac  went  out  to  meditate  in  the  field  at  the  eventide. 

Gen,  xxiv.  63. 

eventilatef  (e-ven'ti-lat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  eventilatus, 
pp.  of  eventiiare,  set  the  air  in  motion,  fan  (> 
OP.  eventiler,  esventiler,  ventilate),  <  e,  out,  + 
ventilare,  toss,  swing,  winnow,  fan:  see  venti- 
late.] 1.  To  ventilate;  sift  by  fanning.  Cock- 
eram.    Hence — 2.  To  discuss. 

Having  well  eventuated  it  [another  circumstance],  we 
shall  find  that  it  depends  upon  the  same  principles. 

Sir  K.  Digby,  Sympathetic  Powder. 

eventilationt  (f-ven-ti-la'shon),  n.  [=  OP.  es- 
ventilation,  <  IJ.  as  if  *evenUlatio{n-),  <  eventi- 
iare, fan :  see  eventilate.]  1.  The  act  of  venti- 
lating or  fanning;  ventilation. 

Now  for  the  nature  of  this  heat,  it  is  not  a  destructive 
violent  heat,  as  that  of  fire,  but  a  generative  gentle  heat, 
joined  with  moisture,  nor  needs  it  air  for  eventilation. 

Howell,  Letters,  I,  vi,  35. 
That  there  is  really  such  a  thing  as  vital  flame  is  an  opin- 
ion of  some  moderns :  [and]  ,  .  ,  that  it  requires  constant 
eventilation,  through  the  trachea  and  pores  of  the  body. 
Bp.  Berkeley,  Siris,  §  205. 

Hence — 2.  Discussion;  debate.    Bailey,  1731. 
eventless   (f-vent'les),  a.     [<  event  +  -less.J 
Without  event  or  incident;  monotonous. 

Upon  the  tranquil  little  islands  her  life  had  been  event- 
less, and  all  the  fine  possibilities  of  her  nature  were  like 
flowers  that  never  bloomed. 

Cr.  W.  Curtis,  Prue  and  I,  p.  121. 

eventognath  (e-ven'to-gnath),  n.  One  of  the 
Eventognathi. 

Eventognathi  (ev-en-tog'na-thi),  n.  pi.  [NL.', 
<  Gr.  ev,  well,  -1-  hrSg,  within,  -I-  yvadog,  the 
jaw.]  A  large  suborder  of  fresh-water  phy- 
sostomous  fishes,  of  most  parts  of  the  world: 
so  called  on  account  of  the  peculiar  develop- 
ment of  the  lower  pharyngeal  bones.  The  brain- 
case  is  produced  between  the  orbits ;  the  basis  cranii  is 
simple,  and  the  anus  is' normal  in  position ;  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct dorsal  fln ;  and  the  lower  pharyngeal  bones  .are  fal- 
ciform, and  parallel  with  the  branchial  arches.  The  group 
embraces  the  cyprinids,  catostomids,  and  cobitids;  it  is 
rated  by  some  authors  as  an  order  equivalent  to  Plecto- 
spondyli,  by  others  as  a  suborder  of  plectospondylous 
ifches. 

eventognathous  (ev-en-tog'na-thus),  a.  Hav- 
ing the  characters  of  the  Eventognathi. 

eventourt,  n.    A  corrupt  form  of  aventure. 

eventration  (e-ven-tra'shon),  n.  [<  L.  e,  out, 
+  venter  {ventr-),  belly,  4-  -ation.  Cf.  P.  ^en- 
trer.  See  eventerate.]  In  med.:  (a)  The  con- 
dition of  a  monster  in  which  the  abdominal 
viscera  are  contained  in  a  membranous  sac  pro- 
jecting from  the  abdomen.  (6)  Ventral  hernia, 
(c)  The  pendulous  condition  of  the  lower  ab- 
domen in  some  women  who  have  borne  many 
children,  (d)  The  escape  of  a  considerable  part 
of  the  intestine  from  a  wound  of  the  abdomen. 

eventual  (f-ven'tu-al),  a.  [=  D.  eventueel  = 
Dan.  Sw.  eventuel,  <'F.  eventuel  =  Sp.  Pg.  even- 
tual =  It.  eventuate,  <  L,  eventus  (eventu-),  an 
event:  seeevent^.]  1.  Pertaining  to  the  event 
or  issue ;  happening  or  to  happen  or  exist 
finally ;  ultimate :  as,  his  eventual  success  was 
unexpected. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  prophetic  accuracy  with 
which  he  discerned,  not  only  the  existence,  but  the  even- 
tual resources  of  the  western  world, 

Prescott,  Ferd,  andlsa.,  ii,  18. 
Eventual  provision  for  the  payment  of  the  public  secu- 
rities, Hamilton. 
Perhaps  there  was  some  idea  of  the  eventuaX  union  of 
Belgium  with  France,            Quarterly  Bev.,  CXLVI,  119, 

2,  Contingent  upon  a  future  or  as  yet  unknown 
event;   depending  upon  an  uncertain  event; 
that  may  happen  or  come  about :  as,  an  ever 
tual  succession. 


eventual 

Creating  a  new  paper  currency,  founded  on  an  eventual 
sale  of  the  church  lauds.  Burke. 

=SyiL  1.  Ultimate,  Conducive,  etc.  See  final. 
eventuality  (e-ven-tu-al'i-ti),  11. ;  pi.  eventuali- 
ties (-tiz).  [=  P.  ^entua'iite  =  Sp.  eventmalidad 
=  Pg.  eventualidade  —  It.  eventualita;  as  even- 
tual +  -i<y.]  1.  A  contingent  occurrence;  a 
result  of  environment;  that  wMch  happens 
from  the  force  of  circumstances. 

The  eventualities  and  vicissitudes  to  which  our  Ameri- 
can life  is  often  subject.        Harper's  Mag.,  LXVIII.  158. 

The  staff  was  .  .  .  constantly  employed  in  drawing  up 
and  revising  schemes  of  concentration  suited  to  every  even- 
tuality. Edinburgh  Rev.,  CLXIV.  306. 

The  only  effect  was  that  the  hens  left  the  nest,  and,  join- 
ing the  male  birds,  prepared  for  eventualities,  nor  did  they 
take  wing  until  we  had  begun  to  walk  up  to  the  rookery. 
Nineteenth  Century,  XXII.  890. 

2.  In  phren.,  a  disposition  to  take  note  of 
events  or  occurrences;  one  of  the  perceptive 
faculties,  whose  organ  is  supposed  to  be  situ- 
ated at  the  lower  part  of  the  forehead,  below 
comparison  and  above  individuality.  See  cut 
under  phrenology. 

eventually  (f-veu'tii-al-i),  adv.  In  the  event; 
in  the  final  result  or  issue ;  in  the  end. 

Allow  things  to  take  their  natural  course,  and  it  a  man 
have  in  him  that  which  transcends  the  common,  it  must 
eventually  di-aw  to  itself  respect  and  obedience. 

H.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  125. 

The  organic  matter  is  oxidised,  and  may  thus  be  eventu- 
ally converted  into  products  which  are  perfectly  harmless. 
Huxley,  Physiography,  p.  126. 

eventuate  (f-ven'tu-at),  v.  i.;  pret.  and  pp. 
eventuated,  ppr.  eventuating.  [<  L.  eventus  (even- 
tit-),  an  event,  +  -oie^.]  l.  To  culminate; 
close ;  terminate :  as,  the  agitation  against  sla- 
very eventvAited  in  civil  war. 

The  ideas  conveyed,  sentiments  inculcated,  and  usages 
taught  to  children  by  parents  who  themselves  were  simi- 
larly taught,  eventuate  in  a  rigid  set  of  customs. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  §  535. 

2.  To  fall  out;  happen;  come  to  pass;  result 
as  an  event  or  a  consequence. 

If  Mr. were  condemned,  a  schism  in  the  National 

Church  would  eventuate.  Dr.  M.  Davies. 

eventuation  (e-ven-Jii-a'shon),  n.  [<  eventuate 
+  -io«.]  The  act  o£  eventuating;  the  act  of 
falling  out  or  happening.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 
ever  (ev'er),  adv.  [Also  contr.  (dial,  and  poet.) 
e'er;  <  ME.  ever,  evere,  evre,  efer,  efere,  efre, 
cBvere,  avere,  mfre,  always,  at  aU  times,  at  any 
time ;  with  comparatives,  in  any  degree,  in  such 
degree;  with  indef.  (orig.  interrogative)  jiro- 
nouns,  a  generalizing  addition;  <  AS.  wfre, 
ever,  i.  e.,  always  (rarely,  ever,  i.  e.,  at  any 
time),  prob.  ult.  <  a,  ever,  always,  ay  (see  ay''-, 
aije^),  orig.  *dw  (=  Goth,  aiw)  with  umlaut  of 
the  vowel  (cf.  «w,  w,  law,  of  the  same  origin) 
and  change  of  w  to/(«),  +  -re,  dat.  fem.  adj. 
suf&x,  often  formative  of  adverbs.  Cf .  AS.  ece, 
everlasting,  from  the  same  ult.  source:  see 
eche^.  Hence,  with  prefixed  negative,  never, 
q.  v.]  1.  At  all  times;  always;  continually. 
And  iewes  lyuen  in  lele  lawe  owre  lorde  wrote  it  hym-selue, 
In  stone,  for  it  stydfast  was  and  stonde  sholde  cure. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xv.  573. 
Ever  learning,  and  never  able  to  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth.  2  Tim.  iii.  7. 

This  honey  tasted  still  is  ever  sweet. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortal,  of  Soul,  xxx. 
The  wisest,  happiest  of  our  kind  are  they 
Ttiat  ever  walk  content  with  nature's  way. 

W'ordsworth,  Evening  Voluntaries,  v. 

2.  At  any  time ;  at  any  period  or  point  of  time, 
past  or  future:  in  negative,  interrogative,  or 
comparative  sentences :  as,  no  man  is  ever  the 
happier  for  injustice;   did  you  ever  see  any- 
thing like  it?    I  do  not  think  I  e!;er  did. 
I  sail  yow  telle  als  trewe  a  tale, 
Als  euer  was  herde  by  nyghte  or  daye. 
ThoTims  of  Ersseldoune  (Child's  Ballads,  I.  97). 
Wo  man  ever  yet  hated  his  own  flesh.  Eph.  v.  29. 

Thou  art  a  hopeful  boy, 
And  it  was  bravely  spoken :  for  this  answer 
I  love  thee  more  than  ever. 

Fletcher,  Spanish  Curate,  i.  1. 

Such  is  now  the  one  city  in  which  the  Turk  ever  ruled 

on  our  side  of  Hadria.       E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  331. 

3t.  In  any  degree;  any;  at  all:  usually  in  con- 
nection with  an  adverb  or  adjective  in  the  com- 
parative degree,  and  after  a  negative. 

Let  no  man  fear  that  harmful  creature  ever  the  less,  be- 
cause he  sees  the  apostle  safe  from  that  poison.    Bp.  Hall. 

The  cruse  of  oil  would  not  fail  ever  the  sooner  for  be- 
stowing a  portion  of  it  on  a  prophet,  or  any  of  the  sons  of 
the  prophets.  Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  I.  viii. 

4.  To  any  possible  degree;  in  any  possible 
case :  with  (w  .■  a  word  of  enforcement  or  em- 
phasis :  as,  as  soon  as  ever  he  had  done  it. 
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His  felawes  fledde  as  fast  as  euer  they  myght. 

Oenerydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1003. 
Sometime  the  Dutchesse  bore  the  child. 
As  wet  05  ever  she  could  be. 
Dutchess  of  Suffolk's  Calamity  (Child's  Ballads,  VII.  302). 
Ever  amongt,  ever  and  anon.    Spenser. 
And  ever  among, 
A  mayden  song, 

LuUay,  by  by,  luUay. 

Carol  of  lUh  Century. 

Everandanon.  Seeanon.— Everinonet,  always;  con- 
stantly ;  continually.  Chaucer.—  Ever  SO,  to  whatever 
extent ;  to  whatever  degree  ;  greatly ;  exceedingly  :  as, 
ever  so  long ;  be  he  ever  so  bold. 

And  grete  thou  doe  that  ladye  'well, 
Ever  soe  well  ffroe  mee. 

Chilie  Maurice  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  314). 

For  ever,    (a)  Eternally ;  in  everlasting  continuance. 

This  is  my  name /or  ever.  Ex.  iii.  16. 

(6)  For  all  time ;  to  the  end  of  life. 

His  master  shall  bore  his  ear  through  with  an  awl ;  and 
he  shall  serve  him/07-  ever.  Ex.  xxi.  6. 

But  here  at  my  right  hand  attendant  be 
Far  ever.  J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  i.  42. 

(c)  Continually ;  incessantly ;  without  intermission  :  as, 
he  is  for  ever  in  the  way;  she  is  for  ever  singing,  from 
morning  to  night.  [Colloq.]  [These  words  are  sometimes 
repeated  for  the  sake  of  emphasis :  as,  for  ever  and  ever,  or 
for  ever  and  for  ever.  They  are  most  commonly  written 
together  as  one  word,/oreBer.]— For  ever  and  a  day,for 
ever,  emphatically ;  eternally.  [CoUoq.]  — Or  ever.  See 
orl.=Syn.  1.  Perpetually,  incessantly,  constantly,  eter- 
nally. 

ever-bloomer  (ev'6r-blo'''m6r), «.  A  gardeners' 
or  florists'  name  for  a  "perpetual"  rose. 

We  have  grown  over  sixty  [varieties]  named  ever-hloom- 
ers  or  tea-roses. 

New  York  Semi-weekly  Tribune,  May  3, 1887. 

ever-during  (ev'er-di3r'''ing),  a.  Enduring  for- 
ever ;  everlasting :  as,  ever-during  glory.  [Po- 
etical.] 

Heaven  open'd  wide 
Her  ever-during g&tGS.         Slilton,  P.  L.,  vii.  206, 
My  Notes  to  future  Times  proclaim 
Unconquer'd  Love,  and  ever-during  Flame. 

Prior,  Henry  and  Emma. 

everecht,  a.     A  Middle  English  form  of  every^. 
everfemt  (ev'er-f6m),  n.    The  waU-fern.     Ge- 
rard. 

He  busked  hym  a  hour,  the  best  that  he  mygt, 
Of  hay  &  of  euer-feme  &  erbeg  a  f  ewe. 

AUiterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  iii.  438. 

everglade  (ev'6r-glad), «.  Alow,  swampy  tract 
of  land,  more  or  less  covered  by  a  growth  of 
tall  grass :  a  word  in  common  use  in  Florida, 
a  large  portion  of  the  southern  part  of  this 
State  being  a  marshy  region  known  as  the  Ev- 
erglades. Further  north  similar  tracts,  in  the 
region  bordering  on  the  sea,  are  called  dismals 
or  ^ocosiws.— Everglade  Mte,  Rostrhamus  sociaMlis, 
having  a  long,  very 
slender,  andmuch- 
hooked  bill.  (See 
Rostrhamus.)  This 
bird  is  from  16  U> 
ISinches  long,  and 
about  44  inches  in 
extent  of  wings. 
The  adult  of  both 
sexes  is  slate-col- 
ored or  dark  plum- 
beous, blackening 
on  the  wings  and 
tail,  with  the  base 
of  the  tail  white, 
and  its  end  with  a 
pale-grayish  zone. 
The  bill  and  claws 
areblack;thebase 
of  the  bill,  the 
cere,  and  the  feet 
are  orange ;  the 
iris  is  red.  The 
young  birds  are 
much  varied  with 
brown,  yellowish, 
and  white.  This 
bird  inhabits  the 
Everglades  of 
Florida  and  parts 
of  the  West  Indies  and  South  America.  In  general  habits 
it  resembles  the  marsh-harrier.  It  feeds  on  reptiles,  in- 
sects, etc.,  nests  in  bushes,  and  lays  commonly  two  eggs 
measuring  13  by  Ig  inches,  whitish  in  color,  irregularly 
blotched  with  brown. 

evergreen  (ev'er-gren),  a.  and  n.    I.  a.  Al- 
ways  green;   verdant  throughout  the   year; 
sempervirid :  as,  the  pine  is  an  evergreen  tree. 
The  juice,  when  in  greater  plenty  than  can  be  exhaled 
by  the  sun,  renders  the  plant  evergreen. 

Arbuthnot,  Aliments. 

II.  ».  1.  A  plant  that  retains  its  verdure 
through  all  the  seasons,  as  the  pine  and  other 
coniferous  trees,  the  hoUy,  laurel,  holm-oak, 
ivy,  rhododendron,  and  many  others.  Evergreens 
shed  their  old  leaves  in  the  spring  or  summer,  after  the 
new  foliage  has  been  formed,  and  consequently  are  ver- 
dant through  all  the  seasons. 

I  find  you  are  against  filling  an  English  garden  with 
evergreem.  Addison,  Spectator. 


Everglade  Kite  {Rosirhamus  sociabilis). 


ever-living 

Flourlsh'd  a  little  garden  square  and  wall'd : 
And  in  it  throve  an  ancient  evergreen, 
A  yewtree.  Tennystm,  Enoch  Arden. 

For  ornament  carrying  two  or  three  pyramidal  ever- 
greens, stiff  as  grenadiers. 

D.  G.  Mitchell,  Boimd  Together. 
2.  A  woolen  material  similar  to  cassimere :  a 
term  in  use  about  1850. 

evericht,  everilkt,  «•    Middle  English  forms 
of  every^. 

everichont,  everichoont,  pron.  See  every  one, 
under  every^. 

everlasting  (ev-6r-las'ting),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME. 
everlasiynge,  older  evrelestinde ;  <  ever  +  lasting.] 

1.  a.  1.  Lasting  forever;  eidsting  or  continu- 
ing without  end;  ha'ving  infinite  duration. 

The  joye  of  God,  he  sayth,  is  perdurable :  that  is  to  sayn, 
everlasting.  Chaucer,  Tale  of  MelibeuB. 

And  Abraham  planted  a  grove  in  Beer-sheba,  and  called 
there  on  the  name  of  the  Lord,  the  everlasting  God. 

Gen.  xxi.  S3. 

2.  Continuing  indefinitely  long;  having  no  de- 
terminable or  prospective  end;  enduring  be- 
yond calculation. 

And  I  will  give  unto  thee,  and  to  thy  seed  after  thee, 
the  land  wherein  thou  art  a  stranger,  all  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan, for  an  everlasting  possession.  Gen.  xvii,  8. 
But  since  now  safe  ye  seised  have  the  shore. 
And  well  arrived  are  (high  God  be  blest!). 
Let  us  devize  of  ease  and  everlasting  rest. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  xii.  17. 

3.  Recurring  without  final  cessation ;  hapjien- 
ing  again  and  again  without  end;  incessant: 
as,  I  am  tired  of  these  everlasting  disputes. 
[CoUoq.] 

Heard  thy  everlasting  yawn  confess 
The  pains  and  penalties  of  idleness. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  343. 
I  saw  but  one  way  to  cut  short  these  everlasting  delays. 
Jefferson,  Correspondence,  I.  296. 
Everlasting  pea.    See  pea.  =Syn.  1.  Perpetual,  Immor- 
tal, etc.    See  eternal. —  2  and  3.  Interminable,  unceasing, 
uninterrupted,  perennial,  imperishable. 

II.  n.  1.  Eternity;  eternal  duration,  past  and 
future. 
From  everlasting  to  everlasting  thou  art  God.    Ps.  xc.  2. 

2.  A  strong  woolen  cloth,  now  used  especial- 
ly for  the  tops  of  boots.  Also  called  lasting 
anAprunella,  and  formerly  durance  (which  see). 

Were't  not  for  my  smooth,  soft,  silken  citizen,  I  would 
quit  this  transitory  trade,  get  me  an  everlasting  rohe,  sear 
up  my  conscience,  and  turn  sergeant. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Woman-Hater,  iv.  2. 

3.  A  common  name  for  plants  whose  soarious 
flowers  retain  their  form,  color,  and  brightness 
long  after  being  gathered,  it  is  applied  to  common 
species  of  Onaphcaium,  Anaphalis,  and  Antemiaria,  and 
to  cultivated  species  of  the  allied  genera  Helichrysum, 
Xerophyllumjetc.  Also  called  immortelle, — The  Ever- 
lasting, the  Eternal  Being ;  God. 

O,  .  .  .  that  ths  Everlasting!  had  not  flx'd 
■         His  canon  'gainst  self-slaughter! 

Shah.,  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

everlasting  (ev-6r-las'ting),  adv.  Very;  ex- 
ceedingly :  as,  everlastingjae&xi.  [Vulgar,  tJ.  S.] 

New  York  is  an  everlasting  great  concern. 

Major  Downing,  May-day  in  New  York. 

everlastingly  (ev-6r-las'ting-li),  adv.  1.  Eter- 
nally; perpetually;  forever. 

Things  everlastingly  required  by  the  law  of  that  Lord  of 
lords,  against  whose  statutes  there  is  no  exception  to  be 
taken.  Hooker,  Ecoles.  Polity,  Pref.,  ii. 

2.  For  all  time,  or  for  an  indefinitely  long  time; 
permanently;  continuously;  incessantly:  often 
used  hyperbolically:  as,  you  are  everlasHmgly 
grumbUng. 

Say,  I  will  love  her  everlastingly. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  iv.  4. 

Many  have  made  themselves  everlastingly  ridiculous. 

Swiift. 

3.  Beyond  limitation  or  bounds;  excessively; 
immoderately:  as,  he  is  everlastingly  stingy. 
[Vulgar,  U.  S.] 

everlastingness  (ev-er-las'ting-nes),  n.  [<  ME. 
everlastyngenesse.']  The  state  or  quality  of  oe- 
ing  everlasting :  endlessness  or  indefinite  length 
of  duration;  immortality;  enduring  perma- 
nence. 

The  conscience,  the  character  of  a  God  stanipt  in  it,  ajid 
the  apprehension  of  eternity,  do  all  prove  it  [a  soul]  a 
shoot  of  everlastingness.  Feltham,  Besolves,  no.  M. 

Nothing  qould  make  me  sooner  to  confess 
That  this  world  had  an  everlastingness. 

■  Donne,  Progress  of  the  Som. 

ever-living  (ev'^r-liv'-'ing),  a.    1.  Deathless; 
eternal;  immortal;  having  eternal  existence. 
So  many  idle  hours  as  here  he  loiters. 
So  many  ever-living  names  he  loses.  . 

Fletcher,  Humorous  Lieutenant,  i.  ^ 

The  everliving 
High  and  most  glorious  poets !  , 

S.  W.  OiUer,  Call  me  not  Dead- 


ever-living 

2.  Continual;  xmf ailing;  permanent:  as,  an 
ever-living  principle. 

That  moat  glorious  house,  that  glistreth  bfight 
With  burning  starres  and  everliving  fire. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  x.  60. 

everlyt, <wi!''-  Constantly;  continually.  Mackay. 
evermot,  a^-    [ME.  evermo,  evere  mo,  etc. :  see 
ever  and  mo.]    Evermore. 

And  in  a  tour,  in  anguish  and  in  wo, 
Dwellen  this  Palamon  and  elce  Arcite, 
For  evermo,  there  may  no  gold  hem  quite. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale  (ed.  Tyrwhltt),  1.  1034. 

evermore  (ev'6r-m6r),  ach.  [<  ME.  evermore, 
evere  mor,  etc.:  see  ever  and  more,  adv.']  1. 
Always ;  forever ;  eternally,  or  for  all  coming 
time:  often  preceded  by /or. 

For  evermore  ye  schulen  have  pore  men  with  you,  and 
whanne  ye  wolen  ye  moun  do  wel  to  hem,  but  ye  shuleu 
'  not  evemwre  have  me.  Wyclif,  Mark  xiv.  7. 

Bellgion  prefers  those  pleasures  which  flow  from  the 
presence  of  God/or  evermore.  TUlotson. 

Let  me  be 
Evermore  numbered  with  the  truly  free 
Who  find  thy  service  perfect  liberty  I 

Whittier,  What  of  the  Day? 

3.  At  all  times;  continually:  as,  evermore 
guided  by  truth. 

Also  a  Knyght  of  the  Temple  wooke  there ;  and  wyssched 
a  Purs  evere  more  f  ulle  of  Gold.  Mcmdeville,  Travels,  p.  147. 
Their  gates  to  all  were  open  evermore. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  x.  36. 
In  matters  of  religion,  women  have  evermore  had  a  great 
hand,  though  sometimes  on  the  left,  as  well  as  on  the 
right  hand.  Donne,  Sermons,  xxiii. 

The  sign  and  symbol  of  all  which  Christ  is  evermore  do- 
ing in  the  world.  Abp.  Trench. 

Evernia  (e-ver'ni-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  evepi4c, 
sprouting  well,  <  ro,  well,  +  epvo^,  sprout.]  A 
genus  of  parme- 
liaeeous  lichens 
having  a  frutie- 
ulose  or  pen- 
dulous thallus, 
and  apothecla 
with  a  concave 
disk  of  a  color 
different  from 
that  of  the 
thallus.  Evernia 
Prunastri  is  used 
for  dyeing,  and 
was  formerly  used, 
ground  down  with 
starch,  for  hair- 
powder. 

everniaeform 

(e-v6r'ni-e-f6rm),  a.  [<  NL.  Evernia  +  L. 
forma,  form .  ]  Resembling  Evernia  in  the  form 
of  the  thallus. 

evernic  (e-ver'nik),  a.  [<  Evernia  +  -ic] 
Pertaining  to  the  lichen  genus  Evernia Ever- 
nic acid,  an  organic  acid  found  in  lichens  of  the  genus 
Evernia. 

everninic  (e-v6r-nin'ik),  a.  [<  Evernia  +  An4c.'\ 
Same  as  evernic. 

evernioid  (e-v&r'ni-oid),  a.  [<  Evernia  +  -oid.] 
Similar  in  form  and  substance  to  Evernia. 

everriculum  (e-ve-rik'u-lum),  n. ;  pi.  everricm- 
la  (-la).  [L.,  a  drag-net,  sweep-net,<  everrere, 
sweep  out,  <  e,  out,  -f-  verrere,  sweep,  brush, 
scrape.]  In  surg.,  an  instrument,  shaped  like 
a  scoop,  for  removing  sand,  fragments  of  stone, 
or  clotted  blood  from  the  bladder  during  or  af- 
ter the  operation  of  lithotomy. 

everset  (f-vers'),  «•  *•  [<  OP.  everser,  <  L.  ever- 
»us,  pp.  of  evertere,  overthrow:  see  evert.]  To 
overthrow  or  subvert. 

The  foundation  of  this  principle  is  totally  evers'd  by  the 
most  ingenious  commentator  upon  immaterial  beings.  Dr. 
E.  More,  in  his  book  of  Immortality. 

GlamiiUe,  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  iv. 

eversible  (e-v6r'si-bl),  a.  [<  L.  eversus,  pp.  of 
evertere,  overturn  (see  evert),  +  -«6te.]  Capable 
of  being  everted,  or  turned  inside  put.  Also 
evertile. 

This  latter  appendage  is  evernble,  and  contains  a  pointed 
calcareous  concretion  (spiculum  amoris), 

Oegenbaur,  Comp.  Anat.  (trans.),  p.  383. 

eversion  (e-v6r'shon),  n.  [=  OF.  eversion,  F. 
^emo»  =  Sp.  eversion  =  Pg.  eversao  =  It.  ever- 
sione,  <  L.  eversio(n-),  a  turning  out,  an  over- 
throwing, <  evertere,  pp.  eversus,  overturn :  see 
enert.]  If.  Overthrow ;  subversion ;  destruc- 
tion. 

Will  you  cause  your  own  eversion. 
Beginning  with  despair,  ending  with  woe  ? 

Middleton,  jSolomon  Paraphrased,  i. 

AH  these  reasons  doe  moue  me  to  coniecture  that  Quin- 

>ay  is  now  by  eiiersion  of  Earth-quake,  Warres,  or  both, 

and  by  diuersion  of  the  Court  from  thence,  conuerted  into 

this  smaller  Sucheum.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  436. 

Ihe  eversion  of  their  well-established  governments. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Cases  of  Conscience. 


Evernia  fwyjuracea,  with  a  branch  bear- 
ing a,  an  apothedum. 
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2.  A  turning  outward,  or  inside  out.— 3.  In 
'hot.,  the  protrusion  of  organs  that  are  generally 

producedinacavity.  Cooke's  Manual Eversion 

of  the  eyelid,  ectropion,  in  which  the  eyelid,  as  the  re- 
sult of  disease  or  accident,  is  turned  outward  so  as  to  ex- 
pose the  red  internal  lining.  It  occurs  most  frequently  in 
the  lower  lid. 

eversivet  (e-v6r'siv),  a.  [<  L.  eversus,  pp.  of  ever- 
tm-e,  overthrow  (see  evert),  +  -ive.]  Designed 
or  tending  to  overthrow;  subversive.     [Rare.] 

A  maxim  .  .  .  eversive  of  all  justice  and  morality. 

Dr.  Geddes. 

evert  (e-v6rt'),  v.  t.  [<  L.  evertere,  evortere, 
turn  out,  turn  over,  overthrow,  <  e,  out,  -f-  ver- 
tere,  vortere,  turn :  see  verse,  vertex,  etc.,  and  cf . 
avert,  advert,  convert,  invert,  pervert,  revert,  sub- 
vert.]    If.  To  overthrow ;  subvert ;  destroy. 

Have  I,  fond  wretch, 
With  utmost  care  and  labour  brought  thee  up. 
And  hast  thou  in  one  act  everted  all? 

Chapman,  All  Fools,  iv.  1. 

3.  To  turn  outward,  or  inside  out. 

In  Lagena  the  mouth  is  narrowed  and  prolonged  into  a 
tubular  neck.  .  .  .  This  neck  terminates  in  an  eoerteij  lip. 
W.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros.,  §  479. 
They  attack  raoUusks  by  everting  their  stomachs. 

Ptyp.  Encyc. 

evertebral  (e-v6r'te-bral),  a.  [<  L.  e-  priv.  + 
vertebrcB,  vertebra,'-!-  -al.]  Not  derived  from 
vertebree ;  not  vertebral  in  character :  applied 
to  that  portion  of  the  skull  which  is  not  primi- 
tively traversed  by  the  notoehord. 

[That]  portion  of  the  cranium  which  is  vertebral,  and 
the  anterior,  or  evertebraX,  portion,  which  does  not  exhibit 
any  relations  to  the  vertebrie. 

Gegenhaur,  Comp.  Anat.  (trans.),  p.  447. 

Evertebrata  (e-ver-tf-bra'ta),  ». pZ.  [NL., 
neut.  pi.  of  *everteT)ratm :  see  evertehrate.]  Same 
as  Irmertebrata. 

evertebrate  (e-ver'tf-brat),  a.  [<  NL.  *everte- 
bratus,  <  L.  e-  priv.  -t^  vertebrae,  vertebrse.]  Not 
vertebrate ;  invertebrate. 

evertile  (e-v6r'til),  a.  [<  evert  +  Me.]  Same 
as  eversibte. 

everyi  (ev'ri),  a.  and  prow.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
everie;  <  ME.  every,  everi,  earlier  everich,  everech, 
everueh,  every ch,  etc.,  ewicli,  efrieh,  etc.,  everile, 
everilk,  ceverelch,  ceverelc,  etc.,  wvercelc,  <  AS. 
eefre  Silc,  erv&icY,  lit.  ever  each:  oefre,  ever,  a 
generalizing  adverb ;  celc,  each :  see  e/ver  and 
each.  Thus  -y  in  every  represents  each,  and 
every  is  each  generalized.]  I.  a.  Each,  con- 
sidered indefinitely  as  a  unitary  part  of  an  ag- 
gregate ;  all,  of  a  collective  or  aggregate  num- 
ber, taken  one  by  one;  any,  as  representing 
all  of  whom  or  of  which  the  same  thing  is  pred- 
icated. A  proposition  containing  every  before  a  class 
name  is  equivalent  to  the  totality  of  statements  formed 
by  replacing  this  expression  by  the  name  of  each  indi- 
vidual of  the  class.  But  if  not  is  placed  before  every,  the 
meaning  is  that  some  one  or  more  of  these  individual 
propositions  are  not  true.  Thus,  "  not  every  man  is  a 
poet "  does  not  mean  that  not  any  man  is  a  poet,  but  only 
that  some  men  are  not  poets.  In  many  cases,  however, 
every  is  ambiguous. 

The  mother  was  an  elfe  by  auenture 
Ycome,  by  charmes  or  by  sorcerie. 
And  everich  man  hatith  hire  compagnie. 

Chaucer,  Man  of  Law's  Tale,  1.  5176. 

"  Certes,"  seide  the  kynge,  "  euery  day  and  euery  hour 
haue  I  to  yow  nede  and  myster." 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  631. 

Peace  !  thou  hast  told  a  tale  whose  every  word 
Threatens  eternal  slaughter  to  the  soul. 

Ford,  'Tis  Pity,  ii.  6. 

The  inductive  method  has  been  practised  ever  since  the 
beginning  of  the  world  by  every  human  being. 

Macaulay,  Lord  Bacon. 

Every  bit,  in  every  respect ;  in  all  points ;  altogether : 
as,  his  claim  is  every  bit  as  good  as  yours.  [CoUoq.]  — 
Every  bullet  has  its  biUet.  See  baief-.— Every  dealt, 
in  every  part ;  wholly. 

Am  I  noght  your  loue  eueridell? 
Fro  me  shold  ye  noght  hide  no  manor  thing. 

Srnn.  ofPartenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2920. 

Every  eacht,  every  other.— Every  now  and  then,  re- 
peatedly; at  short  intervals;  frequently.— Every  onoe 
in  a  while,  now  and  then ;  from  time  to  time.    [CoUoq. , 

IT.  S.) Everyone  [ME.  everich  on,  everych  on  (oon,  etc.), 

generally  written  as  one  word,  everiehon,  etc. :  see  every 
and  one],  each  one  (of  the  whole  number) ;  every  person; 
everybody.  [Now  commonly  written  as  two  words,  but  in 
accent  and  grammatical  use  practically  one  word,  as  for- 
merly written.] 

Marcial  saith  men  in  dyvers  wise 
Her  flgges  keep,  and  oon  for  everichoone. 
As  campaine  hem  kepeth,  shall  suffice. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  127. 

Every  one  that  flatters  thee 
Is  no  friend  in  misery. 

Shak.,  Pass.  Pilgrim,  xxi. 
Every  other.    See  other. 

II.  pron.  Each  of  any  number  of  persons  or 
things;  everyone.     [Obsolete  or  archaic] 


evese 

Everich  of  hem  doth  other  greet  Iionour. 

Chaucer,  Man  of  Law's  Tale.  1.  906. 
Euery  bewepte  hys  deth  mornyngly 
Thys  Erie  beried  ryght  ful  solempnely. 

Rmn.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  660. 
And  every  of  them  strove  with  most  delights 
Him  to  aggrate,  and  greatest  pleasures  shew. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  v.  83. 
If  every  of  your  wishes  had  a  womb. 
And  fertile  every  wish.     Shak.,  A.  and  C,  i.  2. 
I  desire  I  may  enjoy  my  liberty  herein,  as  every  of  your- 
selves do.  Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  II.  142. 

every^ti  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  ivory.    Wright. 
The  towres  shal  be  of  every, 
Clone  corvene  by  and  by.     Porkington  MS. 

everybody  (ev'ri-bod''''i),  «.  l<every'i-  +  body. 
Cf.  anybody,  somebody,  nobody.]  Every  per- 
son; every  individual  of  a  body  or  mass  of 
persons;  people  in  general,  taken  collectively. 

Everybody  knows  how  the  mental  faculties  open  out 
and  become  visible  as  a  child  grows  up. 

W.  K.  Clifford,  Lectures,  I.  94. 

every-day  (eVri-da),  a.  [<  every  day,  adv. 
phrase.]  Pertaining  to  daily  or  common  life  or 
occasions;  used  or  occurring  habitually;  suit- 
able for  Or  that  may  be  seen  every  day ;  com- 
mon; usual:  as,  every-day  clothing  or  employ- 
ments ;  an  every-day  event  or  scene. 

This  was  no  every-day  writer. 

Pope,  quoted  in  Johnson's  Akenside. 

A  plain,  business-like  speaker ;  a  man  of  everyday  tal- 
ents in  the  House.  Brougham,,  Mr.  Dundas. 

The  antique  in  itself  is  not  the  ideal,  though  its  remote- 
ness from  the  vulgarity  of  everyday  associations  helps  to 
make  it  seem  so.   Lowell,  Among  my  Boolu,  Istser.,  p.  204. 

The  regular  everyday  facts  of  this  common  life  of  men. 
W.  K.  Clifford,  Lectures,  II.  68. 

everyone  (ev'ri-wun),  pron.  See  every  one, 
under  every'^,  a. 

evei:ytlling  (ev'ri-thing),  n.  [<  every'i-  +  thing. 
Cf.  anything,  something,  nothing.]  1.  All  things, 
taken  separately;  any  total  or  aggregate,  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  its  constituent  parts ; 
each  separate  item  or  particular :  as,  everything 
in  the  house  or  in  the  world;  everything  one 
says  or  does. 

This  hairy  Covering  is  my  only  Bed, 

My  shirt,  my  cloke,  my  gown,  my  every-thing. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  iii.  121. 
We  feast  on  good  cheer,  with  wine,  ale,  and  beer, 
And  ev'rything  at  our  command. 
Robin  Hood  and  Little  John  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  222). 

Newcastle  . . .  had  found  that  the  Court  and  this  aristoc- 
racy, though  powerful,  were  not  everything  in  the  state. 
Macaulay,  William  Pitt. 

2.  That  which  is  important  in  the  highest  de- 
gree :  as,  it  will  be  everything  to  him  to  get  this 
office. — 3.  Very  much;  a  great  deal:  as,  he 
thinks  everything  of  her.  [CoUoq.,  U.  S.] 
everywhen  (ev'ri-hwen),  adv.  [<  every^  +  when. 
After  everywhere.  Cf.  any  when,  somewhen,  no- 
when.]    At  aU  times.     [Rare.] 

Eternal  law  is  silently  present  everywhere  and  every- 
when. The  Century,  XXVI.  531. 

everywhere  (ev'ri-hwar),  adv.  [<  ME.  everi- 
hwar,  eaver  ihwer,  <  ever,  evere,  etc.  (AS.  cefre), 
ever,  a  generalizing  adverb,  +  ihwar,  ihwer,  i 
AS.  gelmcer,  everywhere,  on  every  side,  <  ge-, 
an  indef.  generalizing  prefix,  -h  hwcer,  where. 
Thus,  while  everywhere  is  regarded  as  composed 
of  every^  -f-  where,  it  is  historically  made  up  of 
ever  +  y-where,  the  y-  being  a  prefix^  as  in 
y-clept,  y-wis,  etc.  (see  i-),  and  quite  different 
from  the  -^  in  every''-.  Cf .  anywhere,  somewhere, 
nowhere.]     1.  In  every  place ;  in  all  places. 

And  the  whole  drif  te  of  his  discourse  is  this,  that  Christ, 

being  both  God  and  man,  by  the  nature  and  substance  of 

ills  Godhead  is  euerywhere.       Bp.  Jewell,  Defence,  p.  88. 

Everjjwhere  weighing,  everywhere  measuring,  everywhere 

detecting  and  explaining  the  laws  of  force  and  motion, 

D.  Webster,  Mechanics'  Inst.,  Nov.  12, 1828. 
Everywhere  among  primitive  peoples  trespasses  are  fol- 
lowed by  counter  trespasses. 

H.  Spencer,  Man  vs.  State,  p.  97. 

2.  Wherever;  to  whatever  place  or  point:  as, 
you  will  see  them  everywhere  you  go.     [CoUoq.] 

everywMtlier  (ev'ri-hwiTH'''6r),  adv.  [<  every'^ 
+  whither.  Cf.  anywhither,  somewhither,  no- 
whither.]  To  every  place ;  in  every  direction. 
George  Eliot.     [Rare.] 

Everyx  (ev'e-rUEs),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ei,  well,  -I- 
Eryx,  a  generic  name  variously  applied.]  A 
genus  of  sphinx-moths .  E.  myron  is  the  green  grape- 
vine sphinx,  of  general  distribution  in  the  United  States, 
expanding  about  2^  Inches,  of  varied  greenish  and  gray 
colors,  the  hind  wings  mostly  reddish. 

evest,  n.  pi.    An  obsolete  form  of  eaves. 

evesdropt,  evesdroppert.  See  eavesdrop,  eaves- 
dropper. 

eveset,  v.  t.  [ME.  evesen,  <  AS.  efesian,  efsian, 
shear :  see  eaves,  eavesing.]    To  border. 
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«veset,  »•    An  obsolete  form  of  eaves. 

evestart,  n.  [ME.  ewsterre .- see  «)e«-«tor.]  The 
evening  star. 

evestigatet  (e-ves'ti-gat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  evestigatus, 
pp.,  traced  out,  <  e,  out,  +  vestigatus,  trace. 
See  inrestigate,  vestigate.']  To  investigate. 
Bailey. 

evet  (ev'et),  ».  [E.  dial,  also  evat,  efet  (oontr. 
eft,  also  ewt,  whence,  from  an  ewt  taken  as  a 
netot,  the  other  form  newt),  <  AS.  efete,  a  newt: 
see  eft^,newt.2  1.  Same  as  e/«l. —  2.  A  name 
of  the  crimson-spotted  triton  of  the  United 
States. 

evibratet  (f-vi'brat),  v.  i.  [<  L.  evibratus,  pp.  of 
evibrare,  swing  forward,  move,  excite,  <  e,  out, 
+  vibrare,  swing:  see  vibrate.l    To  vibrate. 

€Vicket,  »■    See  evecke. 

€Vict  (e-vikt'),  1^.  t.  [<  L.  evictus,  pp.  of  evin- 
cere,  overcome,  prevail  over,  recover  one's  prop- 
erty by  judicial  decision,  succeed  in  proving: 
see  evince.']  1.  To  dispossess  by  a  judicial 
process  or  course  of  legal  proceedings;  expel 
Irom  lands  or  tenements  by  legal  process. 

If  either  party  be  evicted  lor  the  defect  of  the  other's 
title.  Blachstone, 

a.  To  wrest  or  alienate  by  reason  of  the  hostile 
assertion  of  an  irresistible  title,  though  without 
judicial  process.    See  eviction,  2. 

His  lands  were  evicted  from  him. 

King  Jamee^s  Declaration. 

Hence — 3.  To  expel  by  force;  turn  out  or  re- 
move in  any  compulsory  way:  as,  to  eoict  dis- 
turbers from  a  theater. —  4t.  To  evince;  prove. 

I  do  not  desire  to  be  equal  to  those  that  went  before, 
but  to  hare  my  reason  examined  with  theirs,  and  so  much 
iaith  to  be  given  them,  or  me,  as  those  shall  evict. 

B.  Jonson,  Discoveries. 
The  main  question  is  evicted. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  II.  166. 

©t.  To  set  aside ;  displace ;  annul. 

The  will  had  been  disputed;  and  the  possible  heir-at- 
law  had  been  bound  over  by  the  Council,  "if  lie  do  evict 
the  will,  to  stand  to  the  King's  award  and  arbitrement." 
E.  A.  Abbott,  Francis  Bacon  (1885),  p.  171. 

6t.  To  force  out;  compel.     [Bare.], 
Your  happy  exposition  .  .  . 
Evicts  glad  grant  from  me  you  hold  a  truth. 

Chapman,  Caesar  and  Pompey,  iv.  3. 

e'Viction  (f-vik'shon),  ■«.  [=  F.  Sviction  =  Sp. 
eviccion  =  Pg.  evicgSo  =  It.  evieione,  <  LL.  evio- 
Uo(n-),  recovery  of  one's  property  by  judicial 
decision,  <  evictus,  pp.  of  evineere,  evict:  see 
evict.']  1.  Dispossession  by  judicial  sentence ; 
the  recovery  of  lands  or  tenements  from  an- 
other's possession  by  due  course  of  law. 

Eviction  is  the  one  dread  of  the  Irish  tenant,  for  once 
•evicted  he  has  before  him  only  emigration,  the  workhouse, 
«r  the  grave. 

IK.  5.  (rregg,  Irish  Hist,  for  Eng.  Readers,  p.  161. 

2.  An  involuntary  loss  of  possession,  or  Ina- 
tility  to  get  a  promised  possession,  by  reason 
of  the  hostile  assertion  of  an  irresistible  title. 
Hence — 3.  Forcible  expulsion ;  the  act  of  turn- 
ing out  or  driving  away,  as  a  trespasser  or  dis- 
turber of  the  peace. — 4t.  Proof;  conclusive 
evidence. 

SAther  as  an  expedient  for  peace  than  an  eviction  of  the 
right.  Sir  R.  U Estrange. 

evictor  (f-vit'tor),  n.    One  who  evicts. 

As  it  is  notorious  that  tenants  rarely  have  any  money 
laid  by,  one  of  the  main  ideas  in  the  mind  of  evictors  since 
Its  passing  has  been  to  break  their  tenancies  under  it  [the 
Act  of  1881].  Contemporary  Rev.,  LJ.  129. 

evidence  (ev'i-dens),  n.  [<  ME.  evidence,  <  OF. 
evidence,  P.  6vidJdnce  =  Pr.  evidenoia,  evidensa  = 
Sp.  Pg.  evidenoia  =  It.  evidenza,  evidenma,  <  L. 
fvidenUa,  clearness,  LL.  a  proof,  <  eviden(t-)s, 
ppr.,  clear,  evident:  see  evident.]  1.  The  state 
of  being  evident,  clear,  or  plain,  and  not  liable 
to  doubt  or  question ;  evidentness ;  clearness ; 
plainness ;  certitude.  See  mediate  and  imme- 
diate evidence,  etc.,  below.  [Bare  in  common 
^use.] 

Those  beliefs  are  "  evidently"  true  which  can,  on  reflec- 
tion, be  seen  to  be  so  evident  that  we  require  no  grounds 
at  all  for  believing  them  save  the  ground  of  their  own  very 
■evidence.  Mivart,  Kature  and  Thought,  p.  133. 

2.  The  means  by  which  the  existence  or  non- 
■existence  or  the  tenth  or  falsehood  of  an  alleged 
fact  is  ascertained  or  made  evident;  testi- 
mony; witness;  hence,  more  generally,  the  facts 
upon  which  reasoning  from  effect  to  cause  is 
l)ased ;  that  which  makes  evident  or  plain ;  the 
oxperiential  premises  of  a  proof. 
"These  aren  euydences,"  quath  Hunger,  "for  hem  that 

wolle  nat  swynken, 
That  here  [their]  lyflode  be  lene,  and  lytel  worth  here 

clothes."  Piers  Plovnnan  (C),  ix.  263. 

There  is  not  a  greater  Evidence  of  God's  Care  and  Love 

to  his  Creature  than  Afiliction.    Howell.  Letters,  I.  vl.  67. 
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Evidence  for  the  imputation  there  was  scarcely  any ;  un- 
less reports  wandering  from  one  mouth  to  another,  and 
gaining  something  by  every  transmission,  may  be  called 
evidence.  Macaulay,  Warren  Hastings. 

Whenever  a  true  theory  appears,  it  will  be  its  own  evi- 
dence. Emerson,  Nature,  p.  7. 

Emdertce  signifies  that  wliich  demonstrates,  makes  clear, 
or  ascertains  the  truth  of  the  very  fact  or  point  in  issue, 
either  on  the  one  side  or  on  the  other. 

Blachstone,  Com.,  III.  xxiii. 

Specifically,  in  law:  (a)  A  deed;  an  instrument  or  docu- 
ment by  which  a  fact  is  made  evident :  as,  evidences  of 
title  (that  is,  title-deeds) ;  evidences  of  debt  (that  is,  writ- 
ten obligations  to  pay  money). 
A  boxe  with  iiij.  ewydenee. 

English  Cfilds  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  327. 

Of  the  pith  or  heart  of  the  tree  is  made  paper  for  bookes 
and  euidences.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  606. 

I  sent  you  the  evidenee  of  the  piece  of  land 
I  motion'd  to  you  for  the  sale. 

Webster,  Devil's  Law-Case,  i.  1. 
(6)  One  who  supplies  testimony  or  proof ;  a  witness :  now 
used  chiefly  in  the  phrase  "turning  state's>(or  queen's) 
evidence." 

Infamous  and  perjured  evidences.  Scott. 

(c)  Information,  whether  consisting  of  the  testimony  of 
witnesses  or  the 'con  tents  of  documents,  or  derived  from 
inspection  of  objects,  which  tends,  or  is  presented  as  tend- 
ing, to  make  clear  the  fact  in  question  in  a  legal  investi- 
gation or  trial ;  testimony :  as,  lie  offered  evidence  of  good 
character. 

His  evidence,  if  he  were  called  by  law 
To  swear  to  some  enormity  he  saw, 
For  want  of  prominence  and  just  relief 
Would  hang  an  honest  man  and  save  a  thief. 

Cowpcr,  Conversation. 

The  evidence  of  a  deeply  interested  witness,  given  on 
the  side  which  his  interest  would  incline  him  to  give  it, 
is  of  no  value  when  the  circumstances  are  such  that  he 
cannot  be  contradicted  on  the  subject-matter  of  his  evi- 
dence. ,  Nineteenth  Century,  XX.  466. 
((f)  In  a  more  restricted  sense,  that  part  of  such  information 
or  testimony  which  is  properly  receivable  or  has  actually 
been  received  by  the  court  on  the  trial  of  an  issue :  some- 
times more  specifically  characterized  as  judicial  evidence : 
as,  that  is  not  evidence^  my  lord ;  the  age  of  the  accused  is 
not  in  evidetiee.  In  this  latter  sense  sometimes,  especially 
in  equity  practice,  spoken  of  as  the  proofs,  (e)  The  rules 
by  which  the  reception  of  testimony  is  regulated  in  courts 
of  justice :  as,  a  treatise  on  evidence;  professor  of  plead- 
ing and  evidence. — Adminicular,  circumstantial,  con- 
clusive, ciumilatlve,  extrinsic,  hearsay,  etc.,  evi- 
dence. See  the  adjectives. — Demurrer  to  evidence. 
See  dem/arrer^. —  Direct  evidence,  that  which  goes  ex- 
pressly to  the  very  point  in  question ;  that  which,  if  be- 
lieved, proves  the  point  without  aid  from  inference  or 
reasoning,  as  the  testimony  of  an  eye-witness  to  an  occur- 
rence, as  distinguished  from  indirect  or  circwmstanMal  evi- 
dence, which  goes  expressly  to  other  facts  only,  from  which  • 
it  is  proposed  to  infer  what  was  the  fact  on  the  point  in 
question. — Documentary  evidence,  evidence  supplied 
by  written  instruments.— Documentary  Evidence  Act, 
an  English  statute  of  1868  (31  and  82  Vict.,  c.  37),  making 
all  laws,  proclamations,and  other  official  documents  which 
purport  to  be  printed  in  the  Gazette  or  by  the  govern- 
ment printer,  or  certified  by  the  clerk  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil, and  also,  by  an  amendment  in  1882  (46  Yict.,  c.  9),  if 
they  purport  to  be  printed  by  authority  of  Her  Majesty's 
Stationery  Office,  receivable  in  evidence  without  further 
proof.— Evidence  aliunde.  See  aZmnde.- Evidences 
of  Clirlstlanity.  See  Christianity.— Formal  evidence, 
the  character  of  the  act  of  reason  by  which  anything  is 
recognized  as  certain  and  indubitable. — Immediate  evi- 
dence, that  state  or  degree  of  evidentness  which  belongs 
to  an  object  plainly  perceived. — In  evidence,  (a)  In  law, 
having  been  received  by  the  court  as  competent  evidence  in 
the  cause  on  trial ;  being  a  part  of  the  accepted  proofs.  (6) 
Plainly  visible;  conspicuous:  a  recent  phrase  adopted  from 
the  French  en  Evidence. — Instruments  of  evidence,  the 
media,  such  as  witnesses,  documents,  etc. ,  through  wnich 
the  evidence  of  facts  is  conveyed  to  the  mind  of  a  judicial 
tribunal.  Best.— Kiag's  evidence,  queen's  evidence, 
state's  evidence,  one  charged  with  a  crime  who  waives 
his  privilege  against  criminating  himself  in  order  that  his 
testimony  as  a  witness  may  be  used  to  convict  another  im- 
plicated with  Mm.— Law  of  evidence,  that  part  of  the  law 
which  determines  the  necessity,  the  methods,  and  the  suffi- 
ciency of  proof  of  facts  as  a  basis  for  the  administration  of 
justice.  It  is  a  system  consisting  partly  of  principles  and 
partly  of  artificial  rules,  established  partly  by  precedent 
and  partly  by  statute,  and  originating  partly  in  logical  prin- 
ciples and  partly  in  judicial  experience  in  investigating 
controversies  by  means  of  human  testimony ;  the  object 
of  the  system  being  to  guide  courts  in  deciding  what  sub- 
jects require  proof,  what  facts  are  to  be  received  as  evi- 
dence, what  testimony  or  documents  may  be  used  for  the 
purpose  and  in  what  manner,  and  what  the  effect  of  evi- 
dence thus  received  should  be.—  Mediate  evidence,  the 
clearness  and  force  of  a  demonstration, — Moral  evi- 
dence, the  evidence  of  an  irresistible  probable  argument. 
— Negative  evidence.  See  positive  evidence. — Objec- 
tive e'Vidence,  the  character  of  the  object  of  a  certain  and 
indubitable  cognition.— Opinion  evidence.  See  opinion. 
—Oral  evidence,  parole  evidence,  evidence  by  word 
of  mouth;  testimony,  as  distinguishea  from  documentary 
evidence.  Testimony  taken  by  deposition,  and  thus  pre- 
sented in  writing,  is  deemed  oral  evidence,  not  documen- 
tary evidence.-  Positive  evidence,  (a)  Direct  evidence 
(which  see,  above),  (b)  Testimony  to  having  witnessed  an 
act  or  event,  as  distinguished  from  negative  evidence,  or 
the  testimony  of  a  witness  who  was  present  and  observant, 
that  such  act  or  event  did  not  take  place.  As  between 
equally  credible  witnesses,  positive  testimony  is  entitled 
to  more  weight  than  negative,  because  it  may  be  that  one 
witness,  though  present,  did  not  see  or  hear  that  which 
another  witness  did.— Presumptive  evidence,  prima 
facie  evidence,  evidence  sufficient  if  not  controverted : 
used  technically  in  two  distinct  senses  which  are  often 
confused- (a)  Evidence  sufficient  to  go  to  the  jury,  and  on 
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which  therefore  it  would  be  error  lor  the  judge  to  decide 
in  place  of  the  jury,  but  on  which  the  jury  may  fairly 
decide  either  way.  (b)  Evidence  sufficient  not  only  to  go  to 
the  jmy,  but  to  require  them  to  find  accordingly  if  no  credi. 
We  contrary  evidence  be  given.- Primary  evidence  the 
beat  evidence,  as  distinguished  from  secondary  evidence  ■ 
or  evidence  of  such  a  nature  as  to  imply  (unless  explanation 
is  glven)that  better  evidence  exists  and  is  kept  back.  Thus 
if  it  is  sought  to  prove  the  contents  of  a  written  contract' 
the  instrument  i^elf  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  contents' 
and  it  must  be  produced,  or  satisfactory  excuse  must  bo 
given,  before  witnesses  can  be  allowed  to  testify  what  the 
contents  were.  But  among  such  witnesses  the  testimony 
of  the  writer  of  it,  though  more  satisfactory  than  that  of 
others,  is  not  therefore  deemed  the  best  or  primary  evi- 
dence in  the  technical  sense. — Keal  evidence,  the  evi- 
dence afforded  by  inspection  or  actual  examination  of  the 
person  or  thing  by  tlie  court  or  jury,  when  the  question 
involves  the  condition  of  such  person  or  thing.— gatlg- 
factory  evidence,  or  sufficient  cadence,  such  evidence 
as  in  amount  is  adequate  to  justify  the  court  or  jury  in 
adopting  the  conclusion  in  support  of  which  it  is  adduceii. 
— Secondary  evidence,  evidence  not  primary,  but  which 
may  te  admitted  upon  showing  proper  reasons  for  failure 
to  obtain  primary  evidence.  =Syu.  Testimony,  Eviierm, 
Proof,  Exhibit,  deposition,  affidavit.  In  law,  testimony 
is  evidence  given  by  witnesses.  Evidence  is  the  broader 
term,  including  that  which  is  given  by  witnesses  or  af. 
lorded  by  documents  or  by  the  inspection  of  the  person 
or  object  itself.  Proof  is  the  effect  of  evidence  in  estab- 
lishing  the  conclusion  of  fact  to  support  which  it  is  ad- 
duced. Proofs  are  the  evidence  in  a  cause,  including  tes- 
timony and  documents.  An  exhibit  is  a  document  which 
has  been  presented  as  evidence. 
evidence  (ev'i-dens),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  ew- 
denced,^pv.  evidencing.  [<.emdenee,n.]  1.  To 
make  evident  or  clear ;  show  clearly ;  prove. 

These  things  the  Christian  religion  requu'es,  as  might  be 
evidenced  from  texts.  TiUotson. 

If  a  beam  of  wood,  Ireely  suspended,  be  very  gently 
scratched  with  a  pin,  its  particles  will  be  tlirown  into  a 
state  of  vibration,  as  will  be  evidenced  by  the  sound  given 
out,  but  the  beam  itself  will  not  be  moved. 

Huxley  and  Youmans,  Physiol.,  §  255. 

The  new  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  [Gladstone]  intro- 
duced his  budget,  April  18, 1863,  in  a  speech  wliich  evi- 
denced a  commanding  grasp  of  fiscal  details. 

S.  Dowell,  Taxes  in  England,  II.  321. 

2t.  To  attest  or  support  by  evidence  or  testi- 
mony; ■witness. 

The  commissioners  weighed  ye  cause  and  passages,  as 
they  were  clearly  represented  &  sufficiently  evidenced  be- 
twixte  Uncass  and  Myantinomo. 

Bradford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  424. 

evidencert  (ev'i-den-s6r),  n.    A  witness. 

Gates  wrought,  as  it  seems,  for  his  good,  to  bring  him 
into  the  preferment  of  an  evidencer's  place. 

Roger  North,  Examen,  p.  238. 

evident  (ev'i-dent),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  evident, 
<  OF.  evident,  S'.  hident  =  Pr.  evident,  evidm 
=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  evidente,  <  L.  eviden(t-)s,  visible, 
apparent,  clear,  plain  (cf.  LL.  evideri,  appear 
plainly),  <  L.  e,  out,  +  videre,  ppr.  viden(t-)s, 
see,  deponent  videri,  appear,  seem.]  I.  a.  1. 
Plainly  seen  or  perceived;  manifest;  obvious; 
plain:  as,  an  evident  Taistaike;  it  is  evident  ihai 
he  took  the  wrong  path. 

And  on  my  side  it  is  so  well  apparel'd, 

So  clear,  so  shining,  and  so  evident. 

That  it  will  glimmer  through  a  blind  man's  eye. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  ii.  4. 

As  for  lying  in  the  Campagnia,  the  Rain  was  so  vehe- 
ment we  could  not  do  that,  without  an  evident  danger  both 
to  our  Selves  and  Horses. 

Maundrell,  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  9. 

2.  Clearly  discernible  or  distinguishable;  cer- 
tain; indubitable:  as,  in  entomology,  an  evi- 
dent seutellum  (that  is,  one  well  developed,  or 
not  concealed  by  other  parts). 

We  must  find 
An  evident  calamity,  though  we  had 
Our  wish  which  side  should  win. 

Shak.,  Cor.,  v.  S. 

3t.  Furnishing  evidence;  conclusive. 

Render  to  me  some  corporal  sign  about  her 
More  evident  than  this ;  for  this  was  stolen. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  ii.  4. 

=Syn.  1.  Clear,  Plain,  etc.  (see  manifest,  a.);  palpable, 
patent,  unmistakable.    See  list  under  apparent.  ^ 

II.  n.  Something  which  serves  as  evidence; 
evidence;  specifically,  in  Scots  law,  a  writ  or 
title-deed  by  which  property  is  proved:  a  term 
used  in  conveyancing. 

evidential  (ev-i-den'shal),  a.  [<  LL.  evidentia, 
evidence,  +  -al.]  Of  the  nature  of  evidence; 
affording  evidence ;  proving;  indicative.  Also 


The  miracles  of  the  English  saints,  about  which  we  have 
lately  heard  so  much,  never  seem  to  have  been  regaraea 
as  evidential.  Lecky,  Rationalism,  1.  !»"• 

An  anticipation,  again,  which  was  unknown  and  ™1>«*'* 
ol  until  some  of  the  ancient  Fathers  began  to  speciiare 
about  it,  long  alter  it  could  have  been  ol  sayemdmtm 
use  as  a  prophetic  anticipation  applicable  to  Christ. 

Nineteenth  Century,  XS-  »=■ 

Evidential  or  evidentiary  facts,  in  ^owi  "^^'^'t'wM 
cumstances,  and  consequences  proper  to  be  shown  Dy  w>w 
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of  evidence,  but  not  necessary  or  proper  to  be  pleaded  as 
an  essential  part  of  the  cause  of  action  or  defense. 
eTidentially  (ev-i-den'shal-i),  adv.    In  an  evi- 
dential manner;  as  evidence. 

Even  the  Angels  stoop  down  and  pry  into  the  mysterierf 
of  Qod.  .  .  .  Therefore  they  do  not  fully  and  evidentially 
know  them,  for  these  are  the  postures  not  of  those  who 
know  already,  but  of  those  that  endeavour  to  know. 

South,  Works,  IX.  xi. 

evidentiary  (ev-i-den'sM-a-ri),  a.  [<  LL.  evi- 
dentia,  evidence,  +  -ary.1  '  Same  as  evidential. 

The  supposed  evidentiary  fact  must  be  connected  in 
some  particular  manner  with  the  fact  of  which  it  is 
deemed  evidentiary.  J.  S.  Mill,  Logic,  V.  ii.  §  1. 

To  present  in  the  strongest  light  the  evidentiary  value 
of  these  facts  [in  zoBlogy  and  botany],  I  shall  therefore  have 
recourse  to  an  analogous  series  of  facts  in  a  quite  distinct 
science.  J.  Fiske,  Cosmic  Philos.,  I.  443. 

Evidentiary  facts.    See  evidential. 
evidently  (ev'i-dent-li),  a4v.    [<  ME.  evidently; 
<. evident +  -ly^.2    Clearly;  obviously;  plainly; 
In  a  manner  to  be  seen  and  nnderstood;  so  as 
to  convince  the  mind ;  certainly ;  manifestly. 

0  foolish  Galatians,  who  hath  bewitched  you,  that  ye 
should  not  obey  the  truth,  before  whose  eyes  Jesus  Christ 
hath  been  evidently  set  forth,  crucified  among  you? 

Gal.  iii.  1. 

The  Bishop  of  Rochester  preached  at  St.  Paul's  Cross, 

and  there  shewed  the  Blood  of  Hales,  affirming  it  to  be  no 

Blood,  but  Honey  clarified  and  coloured  with  Saffron,  as 

it  had  been  evidently  proved  before  the  King  and  Council. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  286. 

He  was  evidently  in  the  prime  of  youth.  Irving. 

evidentness  (ev'i-dent-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  evident ;  clearness;  obviousness;  plain- 
ness. 

evigilatet  (e-vij'i-lat),  v.  i.  [<  L.  evigilatus, 
pp.  of  evigifare,  wake  up,  <  e,  out,  +  vigilare, 
wake:  ses  vigilant.']  To  watch  diligently.  Bai- 
ley,  1727. 

evigilationt  (f-vij-i-la'shgn),  n.     [<  LL.  evigi- 

laUo(n-),  <  L.  evigilare,  intr.,  wake  up :  see  evi- 

gilate.']    A  waking  or  watching. 

The  evigilation  of  the  animal  powers  when  Adam  awoke. 

Bibliotheca  Bibliographica  Oxon.  (1720),  1. 157. 

eviU  (e'vl),  a.  and  n.  [I.  a.  Early  mod.  E.  also 
evill,  evel,  evyl;  <  ME.  evel,  ivel,  wvel,  yvel,  <  AS. 
ufel  =  OS.  ubhil  =  OPries.  evel  =  D.  euvel  = 
LG.  owel  ?=  OHG.  ubil,  MHGr.  uhel,  iibel,  G.  ubel, 
adj.,  iU,  =  Sw.  ilia,  adv.,  =  Dan.  ild,  adj.,  obs., 
ilde,  adv.,  iU  (>  E.  ill),  =  Goth,  ubils,  evil.  II. 
n.  <  ME.  evel,  ivel,  imel^yvel,  <  AS.  yfel  =  OS. 
uUl  =  OFries.  evel  =  D.  euvel  =  LG.  owel  = 
OHG.  uhil,  MHG.  ubel,  iibel,  G.  iibel  =  Goth.  uUl, 
n.,  evil ;  neut.  of  the  adj.  Cf .  ill,  which  is  a  con- 
tracted form  (of  Seand.  origin)  of  evil.  In  the 
ME.  period  the  place  of  evU  as  an  adj.  in  com- 
mon use  began  to  be  taken  by  bad,  which  is  now 
the  more  familiar  word,  and  has  a  wider  range, 
evU  being  restricted  usually  to  things  morally 
bad.  The  noun  evil  is  applicable  to  anything 
bad,  whether  morally  or  physically.  The  an- 
tithesis of  both  evil  and  bad  is  good.']  I.  a. ; 
oompar.  usually  worse,  superl.  worst  (see  bad^), 
or  more  evil,  most  e«il  (rarely  eviler,  evilest).  1. 
Having  harmful  qualities  or  characteristics; 
productive  of  or  attended  by  harm  or  injury; 
hurtful  to  the  body,  mind,  or  feelings;  efEecting 
mischief,  trouble,  or  pain;  bad:  as,  an  evil  ge- 
nius; evil  laws. 

Hony  is  yuel  to  defye  and  engleymeth  the  mawe. 

Fiers  Plowman  (B),  xv.  63. 

An  evil  beast  hath  devoured  him.  Gen.  xxxvii.  33. 

Some  say,  no  evil  thing  that  walks  by  night  .  .  , 
Hath  hurtful  power  o'er  true  Virginity. 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  432. 

Every  man  calleth  that  which  pleaseth,  and  is  delight- 
ful to  himself,  good ;  and  that  evil  which  dlspleaseth  him. 

Hobbes. 
What  is  apt  to  produce  pain  in  us  we  call  eviZ. 

Loeke,  Human  Understanding,  II.  xxi.  42. 

2.  Proceeding  from  a  desire  to  injure ;  hostile. 

Grete  doel  and  pite  was  it  for  the  euyU  will  be-twene 

hem  and  the  kynge  Arthur.      Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  161 


8.  Contrary  to  an  accepted  standard  of  right 
or  righteousness ;  inconsistent  with  or  violating 
the  moral  law ;  bad ;  sinful ;  wicked :  as,  evil 
deeds;  an  mZ  heart. 

Every  evil  word  I  had  spoken  once, 
And  every  evU  thought  I  had  thought  of  old, 
And  every  evil  deed  I  ever  did, 
Awoke  and  cried,  "  This  Quest  is  not  for  thee." 

Tennyson,  Holy  Grail. 
And  one,  in  whom  all  evil  fancies  clung 
Like  serpent  eggs  together,  laughingly 
Would  hint  at  worse.     Tennytan,  Enoch  Arden. 

4.  Proceeding  from,  due  to,  or  purporting  to  be 
due  to  immorality  or  badness  of  conduct  or 
character. 

Far  and  wide 
That  place  was  known,  and  by  an  evil  fame. 

'William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  IIL  337. 
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The  evil  eye,  a  baleful  faculty  superstitiously  attributed 
to  certain  persons  in  former  times,  and  still  in  some  com- 
munities, of  inflicting  injury  or  bringing  bad  luck  upon 
a  person  by  looking  at  him.— The  evil  one,  the  devil: 
sometimes  written  with  capitals  as  a  personification  — «Ae 
SBaOne.=Syn.  1.  Pernicious,  injurious,  hurtful,  deleteri- 
ous, destructive,  noxious,  baneful,  unhappy,  adverse,  ca- 
lamitous,— 3  and  4.  Bad,  vile,  base,  vicious,  wicked,  iniqui- 
tous. 

II.  n.  1.  Anything  that  causes  injury,  as 
to  the  body,  miad,  or  feelings ;  anything  that 
harms  or  is  likely  to  harm. 

And  in  soche  maner  it  may  be  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
refused,  for  of  two  euelles  it  is  gode  to  take  the  lesse ;  and 
this  is  cure  counseile.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  82. 

There  is  only  one  cure  for  the  evils  which  newly  acquired 
freedom  produces ;  and  that  cure  is  freedom. 

Maeavlay,  Milton. 

2.  A  malady  or  disease:  as,  the  king's  evil 
(which  see,  below). 

While  my  moder  lyuede,  heo  hedde  an  vv.el  longe. 

And  soujte  in-to  diuerse  studes,  and  mihte  haue  non  hole. 

Joseph  ofArimathie(K  E.  T.  S.),  L  633. 

What's  the  disease  he  means? — 

'Tis  call'd  the  evil.  Shale,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

His  Majestie  began  first  to  touch  for  y"  evil,  according 

to  costome.  Evelyn,  Diary,  July  6, 1660. 

3.  Conduct  contrary  to  the  standard  of  morals 
or  righteousness,  or  a  disposition  toward  such 
conduct ;  violation  of  the  moral  law ;  harmful 
intention  or  purpose. 

Thei  ben  alle  the  oontrarie,  and  evere  enclyned  to  the 
Evylle,  and  to  don  evyUe.         Mamdeville,  Travels,  p.  137. 

The  heart  of  the  sons  of  men  is  full  of  evil.   Eccles.  ix.  3. 

No  state  of  virtue  is  complete,  however  total  the  virtue, 
save  as  it  is  won  by  a  conflict  with  eml. 

Bushvell,  Sermons  for  New  Life,  p.  247. 

4t.  A  harmful  or  wrong  deed.     [Rare.] 
Observe  the  malice,  yea,  the  rage  of  creatures 
Discovered  in  their  evils.    B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  iv.  2. 
King's  evil,  scrofula :  originally  so  called  in  England  be- 
cause it  was  believed  that  the  touch  of  the  sovereign  was 
a  sure  remedy  for  it.    The  first  to  "touch  for  the  evil" 
was  King  Edward  the  Confessor  (1042-66).— The  social 
evil,  sexual  immorality ;  specifically,  prostitution. 
eviUt  (e'vl),  adv.    [<  ME.  evill,  evell,  evele,  uvele, 
<AS.  yfele,  yfle  =  OS.  ubhilo,  etc.,  adv.;  from 
the  adj .  ]     1 . '  Injuriously. 

Troiell  with  tene  tumyt  with  the  kyng, 
Gird  hym  to  ground,  &  greuit  him  euUl. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  9927. 
The  Egyptians  evil  entreated  us,  and  afilicted  us. 

Deut.  xxvi.  6. 

2.  Not  happUy ;  unfortunately. 

It  went  evil  with  his  house.  1  Chron.  vii.  23. 

3.  Not  virtuously;  not  innocently. —  4.  Not 
weU;  ill. 

And  ther-with  he  wax  so  eiiell  at  ese  that  he  wiste  not 
what  to  do.  Merlin  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  608. 

Ah,  f  reward  Clarence !  how  evil  it  beseems  thee 
To  fiatter  Henry,  and  forsake  thy  brother  1 

Shah.,  3  Hen.  VL,  iv.  7. 

evil^t,  ^-  i.  [ME.  evilen,  evylen;  from  the  adj.] 
To  fall  ill  or  sick. 

Sone  aftyrware  she  evyld. 

And  deyd  sunner  than  she  wylde. 

MS.  Barl.  (1701),  foL  53.    (Halliwell.) 

eviP  (e'vl),  n.     [B.  dial.]    1.  A  fork;  a  hay- 
fork.—2.  A  halter.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
evil-disposed  (e'vl-dis-pozd"),  a.    Inclined  to 
wickedness  or  wrong-doing. 

The  evil-disposed  affections  and  sensualities  in  us  are 
always  contrary  to  the  rule  of  our  salvation. 

Latimer,  Misc.  Selections. 

evil-doer  (e'vl-do'er),  n.  [<  ME.  eveldoer;  < 
ew/i  -I-  doer.  ]  One  who  does  evil;  one  who  com- 
mits moral  wrong. 

They  speak  against  you  as  evildoers.  1  Pet.  ii.  12. 

He  [our  Saviour]  adviseth  his  Disciples  neither  to  suffer 
as  Fools,  nor  as  evU-doers,  but  to  be  wise  as  Serpents  and 
harmless  as  Doves.  StUlinyJleet,  Sermons,  II.  v. 

evil-eel  (e'vl-el),  n.  Alocal  Scotch  (Aberdeen) 
name  of  the  conger-eel. 

evil-eyed  (e'vl-id),  a.  Supposed  to  possess  the 
evil  eye ;  looking  with  an  evil  eye,  or  with  envy, 
jealousy,  or  bad  design. 

You  shall  not  find  me,  daughter. 
After  the  slander  of  most  step-mothers, 
Evil-ey'd  unto  you.  .Sftaft.,  Cymbeline,  i.  2. 

evil-favoredt  (e'vl-fa'''vord),  a.    ni-favored. 
evil-favoredlyt  (e'vl-fa'^vord-li),  ad«.     In  an 

ugly  or  ill-favored  aspect. 
In  their  Temples  they  haue  his  image  euill-favouredly 

carved.  Capt.  John  Smith,  True  Travels,  1. 138. 

evil-favorednesst  (e'vl-fa'-'vord-nes),  n.  De- 
formity. 

Thou  Shalt  not  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord  thy  God  any  bul- 
lock, or  sheep,  wherein  is  blemish,  or  any  evilfavouredness. 

Deut.  xvii.  1. 

evilly  (e'vl-U),  adv.  [<  eoiV-,  a.,  +  -ly^.  See 
evifi,  adv.]    In  an  evil  manner;  not  well. 


eviscerate 

0,  monument 
And  wonder  of  good  deeds  evilly  bestow'd ! 

Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  iv.  3. 
Must  thy  eye 
Dwell  evilly  on  the  fairness  of  thy  kindred. 
And  seek  not  where  it  should? 

Middleton,  Women  Beware  Women,  ii.  1. 
It  is  possible  to  be  just  as  immoderately  and  evilly  ad- 
dicted to  work  as  to  indulgence. 

W.  Mathews,  Getting  on  in  the  World,  p.  331. 

evil-minded  (e'vl-min'-'ded),  a.  Having  an  evil 
mind;  having  evil  dispositions  or  intentions; 
disposed  to  mischief  or  vice;  malicious;  malig- 
nant; wicked. 

But  most  she  feared  that,  travelling  so  late, 
Some  evil-minded  beasts  might  lie  in  wait. 
And  without  witness  wreak  their  hidden  hate. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  ii.  689. 

evilness  (e'vl-nes),  n.  1.  The  state  or  char- 
acter of  being  evil;  badness;  viciousness:  as, 
evilness  of  heart. 

Every  will  and  deed  are  good  in  the  nature  of  the  deed, 
and  the  evilness  is  a  lack  that  there  is. 
Tyndale,  Ans.  to  Sir  T.  More,  etc.  (Parker  Soo. ,  1850),  p.  190. 

The  apostle  hath  taught  how  wee  should  feast,  not  in 
the  leuen  of  euUnesse,  but  in  the  sweet  dough  of  puritie 
and  truth.    Lisle,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Sermon  on  Easter-Day. 

2t.  Badness  of  quality  or  condition;  debase- 
ment ;  loss  of  value. 

They  say  that  the  evilness  of  money  hath  made  all  things 
dearer.  Latimer,  Sermon  of  the  Plough. 

e'Vil-starred  (e'vl-stard),  a.   Same  as  ill-starred. 
In  wild  Mahratta-battle  fell  my  father  evil-starr'd. 

Tennyson,  Locksley  Hall. 

eviltyt,  n.  [ME.  evelte;  <  eviP-  +  -ty''-.]  Evil ; 
injury. 

Men  dide  me  moche  euelte 
Myn  owyn  that  ougt  for  to  be. 

King  Horn  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  87. 

evil-'willing  (e'vl-wil'^ing),  a.  Malevolent. 
Mackay. 

evince  (e-vins'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  evinced,  ppr. 
evincing'.  [=  F.  Mncer  =  It.  evineere,  dispos- 
sess, evict,  <  L.  evineere,  overcome,  conquer, 
prevail  over,  recover  one's  property  by  a  judi- 
cial decision  (Bee  evict),  succeed  in  proving,  con- 
vince, <  e,  out,  -I-  vincere,  conquer:  see  vanquish, 
victor.]     If.  To  overcome ;  conquer. 

Errour  by  his  own  arms  is  best  eviticed. 

'     Milton,  P.  E.,  iv.  235. 

2.  To  show  clearly  or  make  evident ;  make  clear 
by  convincing  evidence ;  manifest;  exhibit. 

That  which  can  be  justly  prov'd  hurtfuU  and  offensive 
to  every  true  Christian  will  be  evinc't  to  be  alike  hurtful 
to  monarchy.  Milton,  Reformation  in  Eng.,  ii. 

Tradition  then  is  disallow'd 
When  not  evinc'd  by  Scripture  to  be  true. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  ii.  190. 

The  greater  absurdities  are,  the  more  strongly  they 

evin£e  the  falsity  of  that  supposition  from  whence  they 

flow.  Bp.  Atterhury. 

In  the  quicker  turns  of  the  discourse. 

Expression  slowly  varying,  that  evineed 

A  tardy  apprehension.    Wordsworth,  Excursion,  v. 

evincement  (f-vins'ment),  n.      [<  evince   + 
-ment.]     The  act  of  evincing. 
evincible  (e-vin'si-bl),  a.     [<  evince  +  4ble.] 
Capable  of  proof ;  demonstrable.     [Rare.] 

Implanted  instincts  in  brutes  are  in  themselves  highly 
reasonable  and  useful  to  their  ends,  and  evincible  by  true 
reason  to  be  such.  Sir  M.  Hale,  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  62. 
Now  if  these  ways  of  secret  conveyance  may  be  made 
out  to  be  really  practicable,  jrea  if  it  be  evincible  that  they 
are  as  much  as  possibly  so,  it  will  be  a  warrantable  pre- 
sumption of  the  verity  of  the  former  instance. 

GlanvUle,  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  xxi. 

evincibly  (e-vin'si-bli),  adv.  In  a  manner  to 
demonstrate  or  compel  conviction.     [Rare.] 

evincive  (e-vin'siv),  a.  [<  evince  +  -dve.]  Tend- 
ing to  prove ;  having  the  power  to  demonstrate. 
Smart.     [Rare.] 

eviratet  (ev'i-rat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  eviratns,  pp.  of 
evirare,  castrate,  weaken,  <  e,  out,  -1-  vir,  man : 
see  virile.]    To  emasculate ;  castrate. 

Origen  and  some  others  that  voluntarily  evirated  them- 
selves. Bp.  Hall,  Christ.  Moderation,  §  4. 

eviratet  (ev'i-rat),  a.  [=  OP.  evire,  P.  4vire=lt. 
evirato,<.'L.  eviratus, 'pp. .  see  the  verb.]  Emas- 
culated. 

A  certain  esquier  or  targuetier,  borne  a  verie  evirate 

eunuch,  but  such  an  expert  and  approved  warriour,  that 

he  might  be  compared  either  with  old  Sicinius  or  Sergius. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Ammianus,  p.  321. 

evirationi  (ev-i-ra'shgn),  n.  [=  P.  Eviration, 
<  L.  evirare,  castrate:  see  evirate,  v.]  Castra- 
tion. 

eviscerate  (f-vis'e-rat),  v.  t;  pret.  and  pp. 
eviscerated,  ppr.  eviscerating.  [<  L.  evisceratus, 
pp.  of  eviscerare  (>  It.  eviscerare,  sviscerare  = 
OP.  eviscerer),  disembowel,  <  e,  out,  +  viscera, 
bowels:  see  viscera.]  1.  To  remove  the  viscera 
from ;  take  out  the  entrails  of ;  disembowel. 


eviscerate 

One  woman  will  etmcerate  about  two  dozen  of  herrings 
in  a  minute.  £ncyc.  Brit.,  IX.  269. 

2.  Figuratively,  to  deprive  of  essential  or  vital 
parts. 

The  philosophers  who,  like  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  quietly 
eviacerate  the  problem  of  its  sole  difficulty. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Discussions,  p.  686. 

3.  To  unbosom ;  reveal ;  disclose. 

Now  that  I  have  thus  eviscerated  myself,  and  dealt  so 
clearly  with  you,  I  desire  by  way  of  Correspondence  that 
you  would  tell  me  what  Way  you  take  in  your  Journey 
to  Heaven.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  vi.  32. 

evisceratiOIl  (f-vls-e-ra'shon),  91.  [=  F.  evis- 
ceration =  Sp.  eBJsceracioM,  <  L.  eviscerare,  pp. 
eDiscera<MS,  eviscerate:  see  eviscerate.']  The  act 
of  eviscerating. 

evitable  (ev'i-ta-bl),  a.  [=  F.  4nUaUe  =  Sp. 
emtable  =  Pg.  e'vitavel  =  It.  evitaUle,  <  L.  evita- 
bilis,  avoidable,  <  evitare,  avoid:  see  evite.];  Ca- 
pable of  being  shunned ;  avoidable.     [Bare.] 

Of  two  such  evils,  being  not  both  evitable,  the  choice  of 

the  less  is  not  evil.  Hooker,  Ecoles.  Polity,  v.  §  9. 

The  union  of  Canada  to  the  United  States  is  evitable 

only  through  the  establishment  of  complete  freedom  of 

commercial  intercourse.  The  American,  VIII.  55. 

evitatet  (ev'i-tat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  evitatus,  pp.  of 
CTitore,  avoid:  see  m*e.]  To  shun;  avoid;  es- 
cape. 

She  doth  evitate  and  shun 
A  thousand  irreligious  cursed  hours. 
Which  forced  marriage  would  have  brought  upon  her. 
Skak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  V.  5. 

evitationt  (ev-i-ta'shon),  n.  [=  OF.  evitacion 
=  Sp.  evitacion  =  Pg'.'  evitagUo  =  It.  evitazione, 

<  L.  evitatio{n-),  <  evitare,  avoid:  see  evite,  evi- 
tate.]   An  avoiding;  a  shmming. 

The  Englishman  Pole  had  been  preferred  by  election ; 
and,  true  to  his  destiny  of  evitation,  had  declined  the  toils 
and  honours  of  the  Papacy. 

R.  W.  Dixon,  Hist.  Church  of  Eng.,  xvii. 

evitet  (e-vif),  v.t.  [<  OF.  eviter,  F.  Mter  =  Sp. 
Pg.  evit'ar  =  It.  evitare,  <  L.  evitare,  shun,  avoid, 

<  e,  out,  +  vitare,  shun.]     To  shun;  avoid. 

What  we  ought  t'  evite 
As  our  disease,  we  hug  as  our  delight. 

Quarles,  Emblems,  i.  8. 
The  blow  once  given  cannot  be  evited.  Drayton. 

eviternal  (ev-i-ter'nal),  a.  [Formerly  also  mvi- 
ternal;  =  OF.  eviternel,  also,  without  sufSx, 
eviterne,K.  L.  *ceviternus,  contr.  teternus,  eternal: 
see  etem,  eternal.]  Enduring  forever  through- 
out all  changes ;  eternal. 
Angels  are  truly  existing,  .  .  .  eviternal  creatures. 

Sp.  Hall,  Mystery  of  Godliness,  §  9. 

eviternally  (ev-i-t6r'nal-i),  adv.    Eternally. 
The  body  hangs  on  the  crosse ;  the  soule  is  yeelded ; 
the  Godhead  is  evitemaily  united  to  them  both ;  acknow- 
ledges, sustaines  them  both. 

Up.  Hall,  Passion  Sermon,  an.  1609. 

eviternity  (ev-i-tSr'm-ti),  n.  [Formerly  also 
ceviternity ;  =  OF.  evite'rnite,  <  L.  *ceviternita(_t-)s, 
contr.  (Eter»ito(*-)s,  eternity:  see  eternity.]  Du- 
ration infinitely  long ;  eternity. 

There  shall  we  indissolubly,  with  all  the  chore  of  heav- 
en, passe  our  eviternity  of  blisse  in  lauding  and  praising 
the  incomprehensibly  glorious  majesty  of  our  Creator. 

Bp.  Hall,  Invisible  World. 

evittate  (e-vit'at),  a.  [<  L.  e-  priv.  -1-  vittce, 
bands  (see  vitta),  +  -ate^.]  In  iot.,  without 
vittsB :  applied  to  the  fruit  of  some  umbellifers. 
e70cable  (ev'o-ka-bl),  a.  [<  L.  evoeare,  eaU 
forth  (see  evoke), '+  -able.]  That  may  be  called 
forth. 
An  inner  spirit  evocable  at  call. 

The  Independent  (New  York),  Aug.  26, 1886. 

evocatet  (ev'o-kat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  evocatus,  pp.  of 
evoeare,  call  forth:  see  evolce.]  To  call  forth; 
evoke. 

He  [Saul]  had  already  shown  sufficient  credulity,  in 
thinking  there  was  any  efficacy  in  magical  operations  to 
evocate  the  dead.  Stackhouse,  Hist.  Bible,  v.  3i 

evocation  (ev-o-ka'shon),  n.  [=  OF.  evocacion, 
F.  evocation  =  Pr.  evocatio  =  Sp.  evocaeion=.  Pg. 
evocagSo  =  It.  evocazione,  <  L.  evocatio(n-),  <  evo- 
eare, call  forth:  see  evolce.]  1.  A  calling  or 
bringing  from  concealment;  a  calUng  forth: 
as,  among  the  ancient  Romans,  the  evocation  of 
the  gods  of  a  besieged  city  to  join  the  besiegers. 
Would  Truth  dispense,  we  could  be  content  with  Plato 
that  Knowledge  were  but  a  remembrance ;  that  intellec- 
tual acquisition  were  but  reminiscential  evocation. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  Pref. 

He  had  called  up  spirits,  by  his  evocation,  more  formid- 
able than  he  looked  for  or  could  lay. 

De  Quincey,  Homer,  i. 
If  emotion,  with  him,  infallibly  resolves  itself  into  mem- 
ory, so  memory  is  an  evocation  of  throbs  and  thrills. 

H.  James,  Jr.,  The  Century,  XXXV.  871. 

2.  In  civil  law,  the  removal  of  a  suit  from  an 
inferior  to  a  superior  tribunal. 
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evocator  (ev'6-ka-tor),  n.  [<  L.  evocator,  <  em- 
care,  call  forth:  see  evolce.]  One  who  evokes: 
as,  the  evocator  of  spirits.    Byron. 

evoke  (e-v6k'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  evohed,  ppr. 
evoking'.  [=  F.  6voguer  =  Sp.  Pg.  evocar  =  It. 
evoeare,  <  L.  evoeare,  call  forth,  summon,  call  a 
deity  out  of  a  besieged  city,  <  e,  out,  +  vocare, 
call:  see  vocation,  and  cf.  avolce,  convoke,  invoice, 
provoke,  revoke.]  .,1.  To  call  or  summon  forth 
or  out. 

It  was  actually  one  of  the  pretended  feats  of  these  fan- 
tastick  Philosophers  to  evoke  the  Queen  of  the  Fairies  in 
the  solitude  of  a  gloomy  grove. 

T.  Warton,  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  III.  496. 

He  beheld  .  .  .  the  old  magistrate  himself,  with  a  lamp 
in  his  hand  ...  and  a  long  white  gown  enveloping  his 
figure.  He  looked  like  a  ghost,  evoked  unseasonably  from 
the  grave.  Hawthorne,  Scarlet  Letter,  xii. 

A  warlike,  a  refined,  an  industrial  society,  each  evokes 
and  requires  its  specific  qualities,  and  produces  its  ap- 
propriate type.  Lecky,  Hist.  Europ.  Morals,  I.  165. 

2.  To  call  away;  remove  from  one  tribunal  to 
another. 
The  cause  was  evoked  to  Rome.  Hume. 

evolatict,  evolaticalt  (ev-o-lat'ik,  -i-kal),  a. 

[<  L.  evolare,  fly  away  (after  volaticus,  flying) : 

see  evolation.]    Apt  to  fly  away. 
evolationt  (ev-o-la'shon),  n.    [<  L.  evolatio(n-), 

<  evolare,  fly  away,  <  e,  out,  away,  +  volare, 
fly:  see  volant.]    The  act  of  flying  away. 

Upon  the  wings  of  this  faith  is  the  soul  ready  to  mount 
up  toward  that  heaven  which  is  open  to  receive  it,  and  in 
that  act  of  evolation  puts  itself  into  the  hands  of  those 
blessed  Angels  who  are  ready  to  carry  it  up  to  the  throne 
of  glory.  Bp.  Hall,  The  Christian,  §  13. 

evolute  (ev'o-ltit),  n.  [<  L.  evolwtus,  pp.  of 
ewtoere,  unroll,  unfold :  see  evolve.]  In.  math., 
a  curve  which  is  the  locus  of  the  center  of  cur- 
vature of  another  curve,  or  the  envelop  of  the 
normals  to  the  latter — Imperfect  evolute,  the  en- 
velop of  all  the  lines  cutting  a  plane  curve  under  any  con- 
stant angle. 

evolution  (ev-o-lii'shon),  n.  [=  F.  Evolution 
=  Sp.  evolucioii  =  Fg"evolugao  =  It.  evoluzione, 

<  L.  evolutio{n-),  an  unrolling  or  opening  (of  a 
book),  <  evolmtus,  pp.  of  evolvere,  unroll,  unfold : 
see  evolve.]  1 .  The  act  or  process  of  unfolding, 
or  the  state  of  being  unfolded ;  an  opening  out 
or  unrolling. 

The  wise,  as  fiowers,  which  spread  at  noon 

And  all  their  charms  expose, 
When  evening  damps  and  shades  descend. 
Their  evolutions  close.        Young,  Kesignation,  i. 
The  first  appearance  of  the  eye  consists  in  the  protru- 
sion or  evolution  from  the  medullary  wall  of  the  thalamen- 
cephalon  or  interbrain  of  a  vesicle. 

H.  Oray,  Anat.  (ed.  1887),  p.  121. 

Hence — 2.  The  process  of  evolving  or  becom- 
ing developed;  an  unfolding  or  growth  from, 
or  as  if  from,  a  germ  or  latent  state,  or  from  a 
plan ;  development :  as,  the  evolution  of  history 
or  of  a  dramatic  plot. 

The  whole  evoluti<m  of  ages,  from  everlasting  to  ever- 
lasting, is  so  collected  and  presentificbly  represented  to 
God  at  once,  as  if  all  things  which  ever  were,  are,  or  shall 
be,  were  at  this  very  instant  really  present. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Divine  Dialogues. 
Ability  to  recognize  and  act  up  to  this  law  [of  equal 
freedom]  is  the  final  endowment  of  humanity  —  an  en- 
dowment now  in  process  of  evolution. 

H.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  481. 

The  evolution  of  the  sickening  vapours  emitted  by  foul 
oxide  need  not  be  a  source  of  annoyance,  as  the  oxide  can 
be  revivified  in  the  purifiers. 

W.  R.  Bowditeh,  Coal  Gas,  xi.  21. 

Specifically — (a)  In  hidl. :  (1)  The  actual  formation  of  a  part 
or  of  the  whole  of  an  organism  which  previously  existed 
only  as  a  germ  or  rudiment ;  ordinary  natural  growth,  as 
of  living  creatures,  from  the  germinal  or  embryonic  to  the 
adult  or  perfect  state :  as,  the  evolution  of  an  animal  from 
the  ovum,  or  of  a  plant  from  the  seed ;  the  evolution  of  the 
blossom  from  the  bud,  or  of  the  fruit  from  the  flower;  the 
evolution  of  the  butterfly  from  the  caterpillar ;  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  brain  from  primitive  cerebral  vesicles,  or  of  the 
lungs  from  an  offshoot  of  the  intestine.  (2)  The  release, 
emergence,  or  exclusion  of  an  animal  or  a  plant,  or  of  some 
stage  or  part  thereof,  from  any  covering  which  contained 
it :  as,  the  evolution  of  spores  from  an  encysted  animal- 
cule ;  the  evolution  of  a  moth  from  the  cocoon,  of  an  insect 
from  the  wood  or  mud  in  which  it  lived  as  a  larva,  of  a 
chick  from  the  egg-shell  which  contained  it  as  an  embryo. 

The  parasite  is  often  taken  for  the  Hessian  fly.  .  .  . 
Many  have  been  deceived  by  the  specious  circumstance  of 
its  evolution  from  the  pupa  of  the  destroying  insect.  Say. 

(3)  Descent  or  derivation,  as  of  ofi'spring  from  parents ; 
the  actual  result  of  generation  or  procreation.  As  a  fact, 
this  evolution  is  not  open  to  question.  As  a  doctrine  or 
theory  of  generation,  it  is  susceptible  of  different  interpre- 
tations. In  one  view,  the  germ  actually  preexists  in  one 
or  the  other  parent,  and  is  simply  unfolded  or  expanded, 
but  not  actually  formed,  in  the  act  of  procreation.  (See 
ovulist,  spermatist.)  This  view  is  now  generally  abandon- 
ed, the  cm-rent  opinion  being  that  each  parent  furnishes 
materials  for  or  the  substance  of  the  germ,  whose  evolution 
results  from  the  union  of  such  elements.    See  epigenesis. 

(4)  The  fact  or  the  doctrine  of  the  derivation  or  descent. 
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with  modification,  of  all  existing  species,  genera,  orders 
classes,  etc.,  of  animals  and  plants,  from  a  few  simple 
forms  of  life,  if  not  from  one ;  the  doctrine  of  derivation  • 
evolutionism.  (See  Darwinism.)  In  this  sense,  etio2utmi 
,  is  opposed  to  creationiem,  or  the  view  that  all  living  things 
have  been  created  at  some  time  substantially  as  they  now 
exist.  Modern  evolutionary  theories,  however,  are  less 
concerned  with  the  problem  of  the  origination  of  life  than 
with  questions  of  the  ways  and  means  by  which  living  or- 
ganisms have  assumed  their  actual  characters  or  forms. 
Phylogenetic  evolution  insists  upon  the  direct  derivation 
of  all  forms  of  life  from  other  antecedent  forms,  in  no 
other  way  than  as,  in  ontogeny,  offspring  are  derived  from 
parents,  and  consequently  grades  all  actual  affinities  ac- 
cording to  propinquity  or  remoteness  of  genetic  succession. 
It  presumes  that,  as  a  rule,  such  derivation  or  descent 
with  modification,  is  from  the  more  simple  to  the  mors 
complex  forms,  from  low  to  high  in  organization,  and  from 
the  more  generalized  to  the  more  specialized  in  structure 
and  function ;  but  it  also  recognizes  retrograde  develop- 
ment, degeneration  or  degradation.  The  doctrine  is  now 
accepted  by  most  biologists  as  a  conception  which  most 
nearly  coincides  with  the  ascertained  facts  in  the  case,  and 
which  best  explains  observed  facts,  though  it  is  held  with 
many  shades  of  individual  ophiion  in  this  or  that  particular. 
See  natural  selection,  under  selection. 

Evolution,  or  development,  is,  in  fact,  at  present  em- 
ployed in  biology  as  a  general  name  for  the  history  of  the 
steps  by  which  any  living  being  has  acquired  the  morpho- 
logical and  the  physiological  characters  which  distinguish 
it.  Huxley,  Evolution  in  Biology. 

(6)  In  general,  the  passage  from  unorganized  simplicity  to 
organized  complexity  (that  is,  to  a  nicer  and  more  elabo- 
rate arrangement  for  reaching  deflnite  ends),  this  process 
being  regarded  as  of  the  nature  of  a  growth.  Thus,  the 
development  of  planetary  bodies  from  nebular  or  gaseous 
matter,  and  the  history  of  the  development  of  an  individual 
plant  or  animal,  or  of  society,  are  examples  of  evolution. 

Evolution  is  an  integration  of  matter  and  concomitant 
dissipation  of  motion ;  during  which  the  matter  passes 
from  an  indefinite,  incoherent  homogeneity  to  a  deflnite, 
coherent  heterogeneity ;  and  during  which  the  retained 
motion  undergoes  a  parallel  transformation. 

H.  Spencer,  First  Principles,  S 145. 

The  hypothesis  of  evolution  supposes  that  in  all  this  vast 
progression  there  would  be  no  breach  of  continuity,  no 
point  at  which  we  could  say,  "This  is  a  natural  process," 
and,  "This  is  not  a  natural. process":  but  that  the  whole 
might  be  compared  to  that  wonderful  process  of  develop- 
ment which  may  be  seen  going  on  every  day  under  our  eyes, 
in  virtue  of  which  there  arises,  out  of  the  semi-fluid,  com- 
paratively homogeneous  substance  which  we  call  an  egg, 
the  complicated  organization  of  one  of  the  higher  ani- 
mals. That,  in  a  few  words,  is  what  is  meant  by  the  hy- 
pothesis of  evolution.  Huxley,  Amer.  Addresses,  p.  10. 
(c)  Continuous  succession ;  serial  development. 
3.  Inmath.:  (a)  In  jreo?».,  the  unfolding  oropen- 
ing  of  a  curve,  and  making  it  describe  an  evol- 
vent. The  equable  evolution  of  the  periphery  of  a  circle  or 
other  curve  is  such  a  gradual  approach  of  the  circumference 
to  straightuess  that  its  parts  do  not  concur  and  equally 
evolve  or  unbend,  so  that  the  same  line  becomes  successive- 
ly a  smaller  arc  of  a  reciprocally  greater  circle,  till  at  last 
they  change  into  a  straight  line.  (6)  The  extraction  of 
roots  from  powers:  the  reverse  of  involution 
(which  see). — 4.  A  turning  or  shiftiag  move- 
ment ;  a  passing  back  and  forth ;  change  and 
interchange  of  position,  especially  for  the  work- 
ing out  of  a  purpose  or  a  plan ;  specifically,  the 
movement  of  troops  or  ships  of  war  in  wheel- 
ing, countermarching,  manoeuvering,  etc.,  for 
disposition  in  order  of  battle  or  in  line  on  par 
rade :  generally  in  the  plural,  to  express  the 
whole  series  of  movements. 

These  evolutions  are  douhlings  of  ranks  or  flies,  counter- 
marches, and  wheelings.  Harm. 

5.  That  which  is  evolved;  a  product;  an  out- 
growth. 

evolutional  (ev-o-M'shon-al),  a.  [<  evolution 
-i-  -al.]  Of  or  pertaining'to  evolution ;  produced 
by  or  due  to  evolution;  constituting  evolution. 

It  is  not  certain  whether  the  idiots'  brains  had  under- 
gone any  local  evolutional  change  as  the  result  of  educa- 
tion or  training.  H.  Speruier,  Inductions  of  Biology. 

The  origin  of  life,  and  the  conditions  which  have  gradu- 
ally given  rise  to  organization,  are  essential  evoUwml 
moments,  asyetin  the  twilight  of  mere  fanciful  conjecture. 

Pop.Sd.Mo.,\lll.iii- 

evolutionary  (ev-6-lti'shon-a-ri),  a.  [<  eiJofci- 
tion+-ary.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  evolution 
or  development ;  developmental:  as,  the «l'Ol!^ 
tionary  origin  of  species. 

Mr.  Freeman  owns  no  especial  allegiance  to  Mr.  Spencer 
or  to  any  general  evolution.ary  philosophy. 

J.  Fiske,  Evolutionist,  p.  20^- 

The  bond  of  continuity  which  makes  man  the  central 
link  between  his  ancestors  and  his  posterity  "s  e™""^"' 
ary,  and,  as  such,  dynamical.  Jf.  A,  Rev.,  CXi.  a'' 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  evolutions  or  manoeuvers, 
as  of  a«i  army,  a  fleet,  etc. 

The  French  are  making  every  effort  to  perfect  thf .'''J"; 
ing  of  their  naval  officers  and  seamen.    Evolutwrnry 
squadrons  are  constantly  at  sea,  accompanied  by  rams  an 
torpedo-boats.  iV.  A.  Rev.,  CXXXIX.  Ma- 

evolutionism  (ev-6-lii'shon-izm),  n.  [<  evolu- 
tion +  48m.]  The'metapliysical  or  the  biologi- 
cal doctrine  of  evolution  or  development. 

I  do  not  know  whether  Evolutionism  can  claim  that 
amount  of  currency  which  would  entitle  it  to  Be  caneu 
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British  popular  geology ;  but,  more  or  less  vaguely,  it  is 
assuredly  present  in  the  minds  of  most  geologists. 

Huxlep,  Lay  Sermons,  p.  243. 

Those  who  find  most  satisfaction  in  insisting  upon  evo- 
lutionimi  as  a  finality  are  those  who,  unlilce  positivists, 
need  a  creed.  G.  S.  Hall,  German  Culture,  p.  189. 

The  context  shows  that "  unif  ormitarianism"  here  means 
that  doctrine,  as  limited  in  application  by  Hutton  and 
Lyell,  and  that  what  I  mean  by  evolutionism  is  consistent 
and  thoroughgoing  uniformitarianism. 

Huxley,  in  Nineteenth  Century,  XXI.  486,  note. 

evolutionist  (ev-o-lu'shon-ist),  n.  and  a.  [<  evo- 
lution +  -i«t]  I.  n.  1,"  One  skilled  in  evolu- 
tions, specifically  in  military  evolutions. — 2. 
A  believer  in  the  biological  or  cosmologioal 
doctrine  of  evolution. 

II,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  doctrine  of 
evolution ;  based  upon  or  believing  in  the  doc- 
trine of  evolution. 

Theories  that  are  evolutionist  in  the  more  special  "dy- 
namical "  sense,  such  as  that  of  Leibniz, .  . .  introduce  the 
conception  of  an  end  towards  which  the  evolution  of  the 
world  is  the  necessary  movement. 

T.  Whittaker,  Mind,  XII.  105. 
Now,  the  great  impression  produced  by  Darwin's  spec- 
ulations and  the  prevalence  of  the  evolutionist  philosophy 
have  produced  a  leaning  in  the  other  direction. 

»  Dcmson,  Origin  of  World,  p.  338. 

evolutionistic  (ev-o-lii-shon-is'tik),  a.  [<  evo- 
luUomst  +  -ic]     Same  a,a' evolutionist. 

Nor  do  I  consider  it  fair  for  Mr.  Homanes  to  infer  that 
isolation,  &c.,  do  not  explain  the  cause  of  variation,  and 
therefore  that  they  fail  as  evolutionistic  agents. 

Nature,  XXXIII.  128. 

evolutive  (ev'o-lu-tiv),  a.  [<  evolute  +  ■we.'] 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  causing  evolution  or  de- 
velopment ;  evolutionary. 

Our  question — Supernormal  or  abnormal? — may  then 
be  phrased.  Evolutive  or  dissolutive  ? 

Proc.  Soo.  Psych.  Sesearch,  III.  31. 
The  written  sign  of  the  idea  came  into  the  evolutive 
history  of  man  much  later  [than  the  spoken  form],  just 
as  we  observe  in  childhood. 

Tr.  in  Alien,  and  Neurol.,  VIII.  212. 

evolvable  (e-vol'va-bl),  a.  [<  evolve  +  -able.'] 
Capable  of  feeing  drawn  or  developed. 

The  vertical  and  horizontal  forces  are  connected  by  in- 
termediary diagonal  forces  into  which  they  are  converti- 
ble, and  from  which  they  are  evolvable. 

The  Engineer,  LXV.  438. 

evolve  (f-volv'),  v. ;  pre!  and  pp.  evolved,  ppr. 
ewMng.'  [<  L.  evolvere,  roll  out,  unroll,  unfold, 
disclose,  <  e,  out,  +  vol/oere,  roll:  see  volve,  volu- 
ble, volute,  and  cf .  convolve,  devolve,  involve,  re- 
«ofee.]  I,  troMS.  1.  To  unfold;  open  and  ex- 
pand. 

The  animal  soul  sooner  evolves  itself  to  its  full  orb  and 
extent  than  the  human  soul.  Hale. 

2.  To  unlcld  or  develop  by  a  process  of  nat- 
ural, consecutive,  or  logical  growth  from,  or  as 
if  from,  a  germ,  latent  state,  or  plan. 

Animals  that  are  butlittle  evolved  perform  actionswhich, 
besides  being  slow,  are  few  in  Isind  and  severally  uniform 
in  composition.  H.  Speiwer,  Prin.  of  Psychol.,  1 6. 

In  every  living  creature  we  may  feel  assured  that  a  host 
of  long-lost  characters  lie  ready  to  be  evolved  under  proper 
conditions.     Barvnn,  Var.  of  Animals  and  Plants,  p.  369. 

3,  To  unfold  by  elaboration;  work  out;  bring 
forth  or  make  manifest  by  action  of  any  kind : 
as,  to  evoT/ee  a  drama  from  an  anecdote ;  to  evolve 
the  truth  from  a  mass  of  confused  evidence ;  to 
evoke  bad  odors  by  stirring  a  muck-heap. 

Only  see  one  purpose  and  one  will 
Evolve  themselves  i'  the  world,  change  wrong  to  right. 
Brouming,  Ring  and  Book,  I.  329. 
It  [the  Scottish  school]  strove  for  the  first  time  to  evolve 
a  system  out  of  the  manifold  complications  of  nature. 

Geikie,  fleol.  Sketches,  ii.  30. 

II.  intrans.  To  open  or  disclose  itself;  be- 
come developed. 

Here,  then,  are  sundry  experiences,  eventually  grouped 
into  empirical  generalizations,  which  serve  to  guide  con- 
duct in  certain  simple  cases.  How  does  mechanical  sci- 
ence evolve  from  these  experiences? 

U.  Spencer,  Data  of  Ethics,  §  104. 

eyolvement  (f-volv'ment),  n.  The  act  of  evolv- 
ing, or  the  state  of  being  evolved;  evolution. 
Ferguson. 

evolvent  (f-vol'vent),  n.  [<  L.  evolven{t-)s, 
ppr.  of  evolvere :  see  evolve.']  In  geom.,  a  curve 
considered  as  correlative  to  its  evolute ;  an  in- 
volute. 

evolver  (e-vol'ver),  n.    One  who  or  that  which 
evolves  or  unfolds. 
Evolution  implies  an  evolver. 

E;  D.  Cope,  Origin  of  the  Httest,  p.  809. 

^volvulus  (e-vol'vu-lus),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  evol- 
vere, unroll:  see  evolve.  Cf.  Convolvulus,  <  L. 
convohere,]  A  genus  of  low  herbaceous  or  suf-; 
frutesoent  plants,  of  the  natural  order  Cowool- 
mlacea,  including  about  60  species,  natives  of 
warm  countries,  and  chiefly  American.  They 
have  small  funnel-shaped  flowers  and  do  not  twine.   There 
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are  halt  a  dozen  species  in  the  southern  portions  of  the 
United  States. 

evomitt  (f-vom'it),  v.  t.  [Early  mod.  E.  evomet; 
<  L.  evomitus,  pp.  of  evomere,  spew  out,  vomit 
forth,  <  e,  out,  +  vomere,  vomit:  see  vomit.]  To 
vomit;  spew  out. 

These  hath  he  not  yet  all,  as  vnsauerye  morsels,  evom- 
eledtov  Christ,  difflnynge  rather  wyth  Aristotle  than  with 
Paule  in  hys  dayly  disputations. 

Bp.  Bale,  Image  of  the  Two  Churches,  ii.,  Pref. 

evomitationt  (e-vom-i-ta'shqn),  n.     [<  evomit 
+  -ation.    Cf.  evomiUon.]    Same  as  evomiiion. 
He  was  to  . . .  receive  immediate  benefit,  either  by  eruc- 
tation, or  expiration,  or  evomitation  fin  some  editions  evo- 
mitionl  Swift,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  iv. 

eyomitionf  (e-vo-mish'gn;,  n.  [After  L.  vomi- 
Uo{n-),<,  L.  evomitus,  pp.  of  evomere :  see  evomit.] 
The  act  of  vomiting. 


A  genus  of  myomorphic  rodents,  of  the  family 
MuridcB  and  subfamily  ArviooUnw,  containing 
voles  with  semirooted  molar  teeth,  ears  dis- 


Red-backed  Meadow-mouse  {E-votomys  rutiltts). 

tinotly  overtopping  the  fur  (whence  the  name), 
and  sundry  cranial  characters,  particularly  of 
the  palate.  The  type  is  E.  rutilus,  the  northern  red- 
backed  meadow-mouse,  a  circumpolar  species  of  which 
there  are  several  varieties,  as  E.  gapperi  of  the  United 
States. 
evourt,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  imory.  I/ydgate. 
And  the  gates  of  the  palace  ware  of  evour,  wonder  whitt, 
and  the  bandez  of  thame  and  the  legges  of  ebene. 

MS.  Lincoln,  A.  i.  17,  fol.  25.    (Balliwell.) 

evovse  (e-v6've),  ».  [A  mnemonic  word  made 
up  of  the  vowels  of  seculorum  amen,  the  last 
two  words  of  the  GHoria  Patri.]  In  Gregorian 
music,  the  trope  or  concluding  formula,  vary- 
ing according  to  the  mode  used,  at  the  end  of 
the  melody  for  the  Less  Doxology ;  also,  any 
trope.    Also  euouce. 

evulgatet  (e-vul'gat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  evulgatus,  pp. 
of  evulgarCf'Toskei  public :  see  evulge.]  To  pub- 
lish.    Todd. 

evulgationt  (e-vul-ga'shou),  n.  A  divulging  or 
publishing.     Bailey,  1727. 

evulget  (f-vulj '),v.t.  [<  L.  evulgare,  make  pub- 
lie,  <  e,  out,  +  vulgare,  volgare,  make  public: 
see  vulgate.   Cf.  divulge.]    To  publish.  Davies. 

I  made  this  recueil  meerly  for  mine  own  entertainment, 
and  not  with  any  intention  to  evulge  it. 

Pref.  to  Annat.  on  Sir  T.  Brovme's  Religio  Medici. 

evulsion  (f-vul'shon),  n.  [=  p.  evulsion  =  Pg. 
evulsSo,  <  "L.  evuls'io{n-),  <  evulsus,  pp.  of  evel- 
lere,  pull  or  pluck  out,  <  e,  out,  +  vellere,  pluck. 
Cf.  avulsion,  convulsion.]  The  act  of  plucking 
or  pulling  out  by  force ;  forcible  extraction,  as 
of  teeth.     [Eare.] 

ewt,  n.    A  Middle  English  spelling  of  yew. 

ewaget,  «•  [ME.,  <  OF.  ewage,  evage,  of  the  color 
of  water  (applied  to  precious  stones),  also,  with 
additional  forms  euwage,  eauage,  aigage,  living 
in  or  by  the  water,  filled  with  water,  watery, 
pluvious,  <  L.  aguaticus,  pertaining  to  water, 
living  in  or  by  the  water :  see  aquatic  and  ewe^.  ] 
Some  precious  stone  having  the  color  of  water; 
a  beryl. 

Fetislich  hir  fyngres  were  fretted  with  golde  wyre. 
And  there-on  red  rubyes  as  red  as  any  glede. 
And  diamantz  of  derrest  pris  and  double  manere  safEeres, 
Orientales  and  ewages  enuenymes  to  destroye. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  ii.  14, 

ewe^  (ii),  n.  [Early  mod.  B.  also  yewe,  E.  dial. 
yow ;  <  MIE.  ewe,  dial,  awe,  ouwe,  etc.,  <  AS. 
eowu,  rarely  written  ewe  (f  em.,  rarely  with  maso. 
gen.,  eowes,  ewes)  =  D.  ooi  =  LG.  ouwe,  oye  = 

'OFries.  ei,  ey,  Fries,  ei,  ey,  i^e,  oj,  oe,  etc.,  = 
OHGr.  ami,  au,  ouwi,  MH(x.  ouwe  =  loel.  wr,  a 

.  ewe,  =  Goth.  *awi,  a  sheep,  in  deriv.  awethi  (= 
AS.  eowede,  eowde,  eowd),  a  flock  of  sheep,  aw- 
istr,  a  sheepfold;  OBulg.  (prop,  dim.)  ovUsa  = 
Bulg.  Serv.  ovtsa  =  Bohem.  ovce  =  Pol.  owca  = 
Russ.  ovtsa  =  Lith.  awis,  awinas  (>  Finn,  oinas) 
=  OPruss.  awins  =  L.  ovis  (>  ult.  E.  ovine)  = 
Gr.  6lg  (*««?),  a  sheep,  =  Skt.  avi,  a,  sheep.]  A 
female  sheep ;  the  female  of  an  ovine  animal. 


ewle 

The  ewe  that  will  not  hear  her  lamb  when  it  baes  will 
never  answer  a  calf  when  he  bleats. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  iii.  3. 
A  press 
Of  snowy  shoulders,  thick  as  herded  ewes. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  iv. 

ewe^t,  n.  [ME.,  <  AF.  ewe,  OF.  ewe,  euwe,  etc., 
euve,  eve,  eive,  aive,  eave,  eauve,  etc.,  aigue,  aige, 
auge,  etc.  (in  many  variant  forms),  F.  eau  =  Pr. 
aigvM,  aiga  =  Sp.  Pg.  agua  =  Olt.  aigua.  It. 
acqua,  <  L.  a2Ma(=Goth.  ahwa  =  AS.  ed,  etc.), 
water:  see  aqua.  Hence  ewage,  ewer^,  ewer^, 
eioery.]    Water. 

Ac  water  is  kendeliche  cheld  [naturally  chilled], 

Thagh  hit  be  warmd  of  fere  [flre] ; 

Ther-fore  me  mey  cristin  ther-inne. 

In  whaut  time  falthe  a  yere  of  yse ; 

So  mey  me  naught  in  ewe  ardauut. 

That  neth  no  wateris  wyse. 

Willia/m  de  Shoreham  (Wright). 

ewe-clieese  (fl'ohez),  n.     Cheese  made  from 

the  milk  of  ewes. 
ewe-gowant,  n.    The  common  daisy.     Brock- 

ett. 
ewe-lease  (ii'les),  n.    A  high  grassy  and  furzy 

down,  or  comb,  in  the  south  of  England.     T. 

Hardy. 
ewe-neck  (ti'nek),  n,    A  thin  hollow  neck:  used 

of  horses. 

The  animal  he  bestrode  was  a  broken-down  plough- 
horse,  .  .  .  gaunt  and  shagged,  with  a  ewe-neck,  and  a  head 
like  a  hammer.  Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p.  436. 

ewe-necked  (ii'nekt),  a.  Having  a  thin,  hol- 
low neck  like  a  ewe's,  as  a  horse. 

ewer^t  (u'6r),  n.  [<  ME.  ewer,  ewere,  eware, 
euwere,  <  -AF.  ewer,  ewere,  OF.  ewer,  *eweire, 
aiguier,  a  water-bearer  (=  Sp.  Acuario  =  Pg. 
It.  Aquario,  the  Water-bearer,  Aquarius),  <  L. 
aquarium,  m.  (ML.  also  aquaria,  t.),  a  water- 
bearer,  the  Water-bearer,  Aquarius,  prop.  adj. 
(>  OF.  aiguier,  adj.),  of  or  pertaining  to  water, 
<  aqua,  water :  see  Aquarius,  aqua,  and  ewe^,  and 
of.  ewer^.  Hence  the  surname  Ewer.]  A  water- 
bearer  ;  a  servant  or  household  officer  who  sup- 
plied guests  at  the  table  with  water  to  wash 
their  hands,  etc. 

An  euwere  in  halle  there  uedys  to  be. 

And  chandelew  schalle  haue  and  alle  napere ; 

He  schalle  gef  water  to  gentilmen. 

BabeesBook  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  321. 

ewer^  (il'er),  «.  [<  ME.  ewer,  ewere,  eware,  <  AF. 
ewer,  OP.  ewaire,  eweire,  aiguiere,  ayguiere,  F. 
aiguiire,  f.,  <  ML.  aquaria,  1.,  a  water-pitcher, 
ewer;  cf.  OP.  aiver,  yauver,  aiguier,  aighier, 
ayguAer,  a  water-pitcher  (also,  with  the  addi- 
tional forms  euwier,  evier,  F.  Mer,  a  sink  for 
water,  =  It.  acquajo,  a  cistern,  conduit,  gutter, 
sewer),  <  L.  aquarium,  a  watering-plaoe  for 
cattle,  ML.  also  a  conduit  (and  prob.  also  a 
water-pitcher);  fern,  and neut.,  respectively,  of 
L.  aquarius,  of  or  pertaining  to  water,  <  aqua, 
water:  see  Aquarius,  aqua,  and  cf.  ewer^.]  1. 
A  large  water-pitcher  with  a  wide  spout,  usually 
coupled  with  a  basin  for  purposes  of  ablution. 

Set  downe  your  basen  and  Ewer  before  your  soueraigne, 
and  take  the  ewer  in  your  hand,  and  gyue  them  water. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  68. 
First,  as  you  know,  my  house  within  the  city 
Is  richly  furnished  with  plate  and  gold ; 
Basins  and  ewers,  to  lave  her  dainty  hands. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  ii.  1. 

2.  In  decorative  art,  any  vessel  having  a  spout 
and  handle,  especially  a  tall  and  slender  ves- 
sel with  a  foot  or  base.    See  aiguiere. 

ewer^  (u'er),  ».  [B.  dial.,  also  ure,  yure;  a 
contr.  of  udder.]  An  udder.  Grose.  [North. 
Eng.] 

ewery  (H'er-i),  ». ;  pi.  eweries  (-iz).  [Also 
ewry,  early  mod.  E.  ewerie,  ewrie;  <  ME.  ewery, 
ewrie,  appar.  <  OP.  *ewerie  (not  found),  <  ewere, 
a  water-pitcher,  ewer,  a  water-bearer :  see  ewer^, 
ewer^,]  1.  An  office  in  great  houses  where  wa- 
ter was  made  ready  in  ewers  for  the  service  of 
guests,  and  where  also  the  table-linen  was  kept. 
An  office  so  called  stUl  exists  in  the  royal  house- 
hold of  England. 

Cover  thy  cuppeborde  of  thy  ewery  with  the  towelle  of 
diapery.  Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  129. 

"No,"  says  the  King,  "shew  me  ye  way,  I'll  go  to  Sir 
Eichard's  chamber,"  which  he  immediately  didj  walking 
along  the  entries  after  me ;  as  far  as  the  ewru,  till  he 
came  up  into  the  roome  where  I  also  lay. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  March  1, 1671. 

2t.  The  scullery  of  a  religious  house. 
ewght,  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  yew. 
ewk  (iik),  V.  i.     [So.;  a  var.  of  yucic,  ult.  <  AS. 

giccan  =  D.jeuken  =  Q.jucken,  itch :  see  itch.] 

To  itch. 
ewky  (u'ki),  a.     Itchy.     [Scotch.] 
ewlet,  w.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  yule. 


ewn,  ».     [A  dial,  oontr.  of  oven.Ji    An  oven. 

Grose.     [North.  Eng.] 
ewtt,  n.     [ME.  ewte :  see  effi,  newf]    A  newt. 

In  that  Abbeye  ne  cntrethe  not  no  Flye  ne  Todes  ne 
Ewtes,  ne  suche  foule  venymouse  Bestes,  ne  Lyzs  ne  Flees, 
be  the  Myracle  of  God  and  of  oure  Lady. 

MandevUle,  Travels,  p.  61. 

ewte,  V.  t.  [E.  dial.,  ult.  <  AS.  gedtan,  pour: 
see  gush,  gut.']    To  pour  in.    Grose.   {Exmoor.) 

exi,  «.    A  dialectal  variant  of  oxi. 

ex^,  1.     A  dialectal  form  of  ax'^. 

ex*,  V.    A  dialectal  variant  of  asTc^. 

ex*  (eks),  n.  [<  ME.  *ex  =  AS.  *ex,  <  L.  ix,  <  i,  an 
assistant  vowel,  +  x;  or  a  transposition  of  the 
Gr.  name  fi,  xi.]  The  name  of  the  letter  X,  x. 
It  is  rarely  written,  the  symbol  being  used 
instead. 

ex^  (eks),  prep.  [L.  ex,  prep.,  out  of,  from. 
See  ex-.]  A  Latin  preposition,  meaning  'out,' 
*  out  of.'  It  is  used  in  English  only  in  certain  commer- 
cial formulas,  as — (o)  "  20  chests  tea  ex  Sea-King,"  where 
ex  means  taken  out  of  or  delivered  from  the  vessel  named; 
(&)  "  ex  div." — that  is,  without  divideud  (meaning  that  the 
dividend  on  the  stocks  sold  has  been  declared  and  is  re- 
served by  the  seller) ;  and  in  some  Latin  phrases :  ex  mero 
motu,  of  his  own  accord ;  ex  necessitate  rei,  from  the  neces- 
sity of  the  case ;  ex  ojfficio,  by  virtue  of  his  office ;  ex  parte, 
on  one  side  only ;  ex  post  /acto  (which  see) ;  exvi  termini, 
from  the  very  meaning  of  the  term. 

ex-.  [ME.  ex-,  es-,  as-,  OP.  ex-,  es-,  P.  ex-,  i-  = 
Sp.  Pg.  ex-,  es-  =  It.  ex-,  es-,  s-,  etc.,  <  L.  ex-, 
prefix,  <  ex,  prep,  (so  always  before  vowels,  be- 
fore consonants  either  ex  or  e,  more  frequently 
ex),  of  place,  out  of,  from,  away  from,  beyond; 
of  time,  after,  from,  since;  of  cause,  from, 
through,  by  reason  of,  etc. ;  in  comp.,  out, 
forth,  out  of,  throughout,  to  the  end,  hence  thor- 
oughljr,  utterly,  etc.  (equiv.  to  out  or  up  used 
intensively) ;  in  LL.  ex-  is  also  used,  as  now  in 
E.,  to  signify  'out  of  office ' :  exconsularis,  an  ex- 
consul,  etc.  As  a  prefix  ex-  stands  before 
vowels  and  h  and  before  c,  p,  q,  t,  and  before 
s,  the  s  being  in  this  ease  optionally  dropped ; 
e.  g.,  exsistere  ("ecs-sistere)  orexistere,  exist,  one 
s,  orthographieallythe  second,  phonetically  the 
first  (existere  being  pronounced  ec-sistere),  be- 
ing omitted ;  before  /  ex-  becomes  ef-,  some- 
times ec-,  rarely  remaining  unchanged;  else- 
where e-.  L.  ex  =  Gr.  tf  (before  a  vowel),  ix 
^before  a  consonant),  out  of,  from  (in  comp. 
£f-,  £K-),  =  Buss,  is',  out.  In  ME.,  OP.,  Sp., 
etc.,  ex-  may  appear  as  es- ;  ME.  also  as-,  and 
sometimes  by  confusion  or  interchange  en-  (at. 
example,  ME.  ex-,  es-,  as-,  and  en-sample).  In 
most  cases  of  this  kind  the  L.  form  ex-  has  been 
restored.  See  further  under  es-.]  A  prefix  of 
Latin,  and  in  some  cases  of  Greek  origin,  mean- 
ing primarily  'out,'  'out  of.'  in  English  words 
it  preserves  or  reproduces  its  particular  uses  in  the  lan- 
guage of  its  origin.  (See  etymology.)  Thus,  in  excltide, 
exhale,  etc.,  it  signifies  'out,'  'out  of;  in  exscind,  'oif '; 
in  exceed,  excel,  etc.,  'beyond.'  It  is  often  (especially  in 
the  reduced  form  e-)  simply  privative,  as  in  exstipulate, 
eplieate.  In  some  words  It  is  intensive  merely,  in  others 
it  has  no  particular  force.  Prefixed  to  names  implying 
oflice,  ex-  signifies  that  the  person  has  held  but  is  now  '  out 
of '  that  office :  as,  ea^president,  ex-minister,  ea;-senator. 

Ex.    An  abbreviation  of  Exodus. 

exacerbate  (eg-zas'6r-bat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
exacerbated,  ppr.  exacerbating.  [<  L.  exacerba- 
tus,  pp.  of  exacerbare  (>  It.  esacerbare.=  Sp. 
Pg.  exacerbar),  irritate,  exasperate,  iex  +  aoer- 
6ms,  bitter:  see  acerb.]  To  increase  the  bitter- 
ness or  virulence  of ;  make  more  violent,  as 
a  disease,  or  angry,  hostile,  or  malignant  feel- 
ings; aggravate;  exasperate. 

A  factious  spirit  is  sure  to  be  fostered,  and  unkindly  feel- 
ings to  be  exacerbated,  if  not  engendered.         Brmigham. 

I  thought  it  prudent  not  to  exacerbate  the  growing  moodi- 
ness of  his  temper  by  any  comment.        Poe,  Tales,  I.  66. 

The  march  of  events  outside  the  frontiers  of  Piedmont 

was  calculated  to  exacerbate  the  resentment  occasioned 

amidst  the  people  by  the  sudden  downfall  of  tlielr  hopes. 

E.  Dicey,  Victor  Emmanuel,  p.  120. 

exacerbation  (eg-zas-6r-ba'shon),  n.  [=  p.  ex- 
acerbation =  Sp.  exacerbacion"  =  Pg.  exacerba- 
fSo  =  It.  esacerbazione,  <  LL.  exacerbaUo(n-), 
<  L.  exacerbare,  pp.  exaoerbatus,  irritate:  see 
exacerbate.]  1.  The  act  of  exacerbating,  or 
the  state  of  being  exacerbated ;  increase  of 
violence  or  virulence ;  aggravation ;  exaspera- 
tion. 

The  gallant  Jacobus  Van  Curlet  .  .  .  absolutely  trem- 
bled with  the  violence  of  his  choler  and  the  exacerbations 
of  his  valor.  Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  204. 

With  such  exacerbalimi  of  temper  at  the  commencement 
of  negotiations,  their  progress  was  of  necessity  stormy  and 
slow.  Motley,  Dutch  Eepublic,  III.  158. 

Every  attempt  at  mitigating  this  [normal  amount  of  suf- 
fering] eventuates  in  exacerbation  of  it. 

B.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  366. 


ing  strict  accuracy,  method, 

a  man  exact  in  keeping  appointments 

thinker, 

My  soul  hath  wrestled  with  her,  and  in  my  doings  I  was 
exact.  Ecclua.  li.  19. 

'Tis  moat  true 
That  he's  an  excellent  scholar,  and  he  knows  it' 
An  exact  courtier,  and  he  knows  that  too.  ' 

Seau.  and  Fl.,  Custom  of  the  Country,  ii.  1. 

One  must  be  extremely  exact,  clear,  and  perspicuous  in 

everything  one  says.  Chesterfield,  Letters. 

The  exactest  vigilance  cannot  maintain  a  single  day  of 

unmingled  innocence.  Johnson,  Kambler. 

4.  Characterized  by  or  admitting  of  exactness 
or  precision;  precisely  thought  out  or  stated- 
dealing  with  definite  facts  or  precise  princi- 
ples :  as,  an  exact  demonstration ;  the  exact  sci- 
ences. 

Yea,  there  was  nothing  appertaininge  either  to  God  or 
men,  wherein  he  [Joseph]  semed  not  to  have  liad  exact 
knowledge.  Golding,  tr.  of  Justine,  fol.  137. 

That  we  might  not  go  away  without  some  reward  for 
our  pains,  we  took  as  exact  a  survey  as  we  could  of  these 
Chambers  of  darkness. 

Maundrell,  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  22. 

If  a  writer  can  not  express  his  meaning  in  exact  defini- 
tion, it  is  fair  to  presume  that  he  can  never  be  depended 
on  for  exact  discussion.         A.  Phelps,  Eng.  Style,  p.  119, 

5t.  steady;  even;  well-balanced. 

They  say  .  .  .  that  such  a  one  who  hath  an  exatt  tem- 
perament may  walk  upon  the  waters,  stand  in  the  air,  and 
quench  the  violence  of  the  fire. 

Stilling Jleet,  Sermons,  I  ix. 

The  exact  sciences.    See  science.  =Syn.  Accurate,  Cor- 
^  _  rect,  etc.    See  accurate, 

exacted  the  silver  and" the  gold  of  the  OXactor  (eg-zak'ter),  n.     [See  exactor.]     One 
2  Ki.  xxiii.  36.    who  exacts ;  an  extortioner. 
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2.  In  med.,  an  increase  of  violence  in  a  disease ; 
specifically,  the  periodical  aggravation  of  the 
febrile  condition  in  remittent  and  continued 
fevers :  as,  nocturnal  exacerbations. 

Likewise  the  patient  himself  may  strive,  by  little  and 
little,  to  overcome  the  syraptome  in  the  exacerbation,  and 
so  by  time  turn  suffering  into  nature. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §61. 

exacerbescence  (eg-zas-6r-bes'ens),  n.  [<  LL. 
exaeerbescere,  become  irritated,  inceptive  of  ex- 
acerbare, irritate:  see  exacerbate.]  A  state  of 
increasing  irritation  or  violence,  particularly  in 
a  case  of  fever  or  inflammation. 
exacervationt  (eg-zas-er-va'shon),  n.  [<  LL. 
as  if  *exacervaUoXn-),  <  exacerv'are,  pp.  exacer- 
vatus,  heap  up,  <  ex,  out,  +  acervare,  heap,  < 
acervus,  a  heap.]  The  act  of  heaping  up.  Bai- 
ley. 

exacinate  (eg-zas'i-nat),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp. 
exaoinated,  ppr.  exadnaUng.  [<  L.  ex-  priv.  + 
acinus,  a  berry,  the  stone  of  a  berry:  see  aci- 
nus.] To  deprive  of  the  kernel.  Craig.  [Bare.] 
exacination  (eg-zas-i-na'shon),  n.  [<  exacinate 
+  4on.]  The  act  of  taking  out  the  kernel. 
Coles,  1717.  [Bare.] 
exact  (eg-zakt'),  V.  [<  OF.  exacter,  <  ML.  ex- 
actare,  freq.  <  L.  exactvts,  pp.  of  exigere,  drive 
out,  take  out,  demand,  claim  as  due,  also  mea- 
sure by  a  standard,  examine,  weigh,  test,  de- 
termine, <  ex,  out,  +  agere,  drive :  see  agent, 
act.  Of.  exigent,  examen,  examine,  etc.,  from 
the  same  source.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  force  or 
compel  to  be  paid  or  yielded ;  demand  or  re- 
quire authoritatively  or  menacingly, 

Jehoiakim 
people. 

They  [Turks]  take  occasion  to  exact  from  Passengers, 
especially  Franks,  arbitrary  and  unreasonable  Sums,  and, 
instead  of  being  a  safe-guard,  prove  the  greatest  Hogues 
and  Robbers  themselves. 

Maundrell,  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  4. 
What  is  it  your  Saviour  requires  of  you,  more  than  will 
also  be  exacted  from  you  by  that  hard  and  evil  master  who 
desires  your  ruin  ? 

J.  H,  Newman,  Parochial  Sermons,  i.  347. 
Nature  imperiously  exacts  her  due ; 
Spirit  is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak. 

Browning,  King  and  Book,  II.  141. 

After  presents  freely  given  have  passed  into  presents 

expected  and  finally  demanded,  and  volunteered  has  passed 

into  exacted  service,  the  way  is  open  for  a  further  step. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  §  543. 

2.  To  demand  of  right  or  necessity;  enjoin  with 
pressing  urgency. 

And  why  should  not  I  preach  this,  which  not  my  call- 
ing alone  but  the  verie  place  it  selfe  exactethi 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  96. 
Years  of  service  past 
From  grateful  souls,  exact  reward  at  last. 

Dryden,  Pal.  and  Arc,  iii.  1132. 

3t.  To  claim;  require. 

My  designs 
Exact  me  in  another  place. 
=Syn.  1.  Exact,  Extort,  Enforce. 
than  exact,  and  implies  more  of 
plied  or  threatened.    Exact  and 

to  be  got ;  enforce  to  something  to  be  done'  Enforce  ejc^ 
presses  more  physical  and  less  moral  compulsion  than 
extort. 

From  us,  his  foes  pronounced,  glory  he  exacts. 

Milton,  P.  ».,  iii.  120. 
The  cheat,  the  defaulter,  the  gambler,  cannot  extort  the 
knowledge  of  material  and  moral  nature  which  his  honest 
care  and  pains  yield  to  the  operative. 

Emerson,  Compensation. 
Adam,  now  enforced  to  close  his  eyes. 
Sunk  down.  MUton,  P.  L.,  xi.  419. 

Il.t  intrans.  To  practise  exaction. 
The  enemy  shall  not  exact  upon  him.  Ps.  Ixxxix.  22. 
exact  (eg-zakf),  a.  [=  P.  exact  =  Sp.  Pg. 
exacto  =  It.  esatto,  <  L.  exactus,  precise,  accu- 
rate, exact,  lit.  determined,  ascertained,  mea- 
sured, pp.  of  exigere  in  sense  of  'measure  by  a 
standard,  examine,  determine':  see  exact,  v.] 
1 .  Closely  correct  or  regular ;  strictly  accurate ; 
truly  adjusted,  adapted,  conformable,  or  the 
like. 


exactitude 

3.  Methodical;  careful;  not  negligent 

1,  rule,  or  order 


pbserv- 

as, 

an  exact 


The  map  of  Ireland  made  by  Sir  William  JPetty  is  be- 
liev'd  to  be  the  most  exact  that  ever  yet  was  made  of  any 
country.  Evelyn,  Diary,  March  22, 1675. 

All  which,  exact  to  rule,  were  brought  about, 
Were  but  a  combat  in  the  lists  left  out. 


The  poller  and  eaMcfer  of  fees  .  .  .  justifies  the  common 
resemblance  of  the  courts  of  justice  to  the  bush,  wheremito 
while  the  sheep  flies  for  defence  in  weather,  he  is  sure  to 
lose  part  of  the  fleece.  Bacon,  Judicature  (ed.  1887). 

This  rigid  exacter  of  strict  demonstration  for  things, 
which  are  not  capable  of  it.  Tillotaon. 

exacting  (eg-zak'ting),  p.  a.    [Ppr.  of  exact,  v.] 

1.  Given  to  or  characterized  by  exaction;  se- 
vere in  requirement  or  requisition ;  exigent  in 
action  or  procedure:  as,  an  exacting  master; 
an  exacting  inquiry. 

With  a  temper  so  exacting,  he  was  more  likely  to  claim 
what  he  thought  due  than  to  consider  what  others  might 
award.  Dr.  Arnold,  Hist.  Kome. 

2.  Attended  by  exaction;  requiring  close  at- 
tention or  application;  arduous;  laborious;  ab- 
sorbing: as,  an  exacting  office  or  employment; 
exacting  duties;  exacting  demands  upon  one's 
time. 

exactingness'(eg-zak'ting-nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  exacting,  in  either  sense. 

It  has  fallen  out  that,  because  of  exactingness  as  regards 
proof,  philosophy  is  detained  in  what  seems  to  be  barren 
inquiry,  while  because  of  a  certain  license  as  regardsproof 
science  has  prospered.    Westminster  Rev.,  CXXVIII.  767. 

rfpw'cZpSlSi;.  exaction  (eg:-zak'shon),  ».  J<  P  Pr.  exaotio^ 
[idea;«ors  apply  to  something    =  Sp.  exaccion  =  Pg.  exacgao  =  It.  esaeione,  C 
'    '     '  "  "  L.  exaotio(n-),  <  exigere,  pp.  exactus,  demand, 

exact:  see  exact,  v.]  1.  The  act  of  demanding: 
with  authority  and  compelling  to  pay  or  yield; 
compulsory  or  authoritative  demand;  exces- 
sive or  arbitrary  requirement :  as,  the  exactim, 
of  tribute  or  of  obedience. 
Take  away  your  exactions  from  my  people.  Ezek.  xlv.  9. 
Under  pretence  of  preserving  the  Sanctuary  there  from 
the  violations,  and  the  Fryars  who  have  the  custody  of  it, 
from  the  exactions  of  the  Turks. 

MaundreU,  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  46. 
We  may,  without  being  chargeable  with  etmction,  ask 
of  him  to  remit  a  little  the  rigour  of  his  requirements. 

F.  Hall,  Mod.  Ing.,  p.  348. 

3.  That  which  is  exacted;  a  requisition;  espe- 
cially, something  oompulsorily  required  with- 
out right,  or  in  excess  of  what  is  due  or  proper. 

Subjects  as  well  as  strangers  .  .  .  pay  an  unreasonable 
exactiiin  at  every  ferry.  Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

His  own  exactions,  and  the  Persian's  boons, 
O'erload  his  treasure.  Glover,  Athenaid,  xv. 

3.  In  law,  a  wrong  done  by  an  officer  or  one 
in  pretended  authority,  by  taking  a  reward  or 
fee  for  that  for  which  the  law  allows  none.  See 
extortion. 


Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  1.  277.  -exactitude  (eg-zak'ti-tud),  n.     [<  F.  exactitude 
2.   Precisely  correct  or  right;  real;   actual;    =  Sp.  exacWtad,  < L.  ea;ac*«s,  exact.]   The  qual- 


veritable :  as,  the  exact  sum  or  amount ;  the 
exact  time ;  those  were  his  exact  words.  A  state- 
ment is  exact  which  does  not  differ  from  the  true  by  any 
quantity,  however  small.  See  synonyms  under  accurate. 
It  is  positively  affirm'd  that  seven  thousand  have  died 
in  one  day  of  the  plague ;  in  which  they  say  they  can 
make  an  exact  computation,  from  the  number  of  biers  that 
are  let  to  carry  out  the  dead. 

Poeooke,  Description  of  the  East,  I.  38. 


ity  of  being  exact;  exactness;  accuracy;  par- 
ticularity. 

Every  sentence,  every  word,  every  syllable,  every  letter 
and  point,  seem  to  have  been  weighed  with  the  nicest  ex- 
actitude. 

Dr.  A.  Geddes,  Prospectus  of  Trans,  of  the  Bible,  p.  92. 

We  can  reason  a  priori  on  mathematics,  because  we  can 
define  with  an  exactitude  which  precludes  all  possibility  of 
confusion.    Macaulay,  Utilitarian  Theory  ofGoverament. 


exactly 

exactly  (eg-zakt'li),  adv.  In  an  exact  manner ; 
precisely  according  to  rule,  measure,  fact,  cir- 
cumstance, etc. ;  with  minute  correctness ;  ac- 
curately: as,  a  tenon  exactly  fitted  to  the  mor- 
tise. 

As  conceminge  the  mischaunce  of  Cotta  and  Sabtaue, 
he  learned  the  treuth  more  exactly  by  hys  prisoners. 

Qolding,  tr.  of  Csssar,  (ol.  141. 

The  gardens  are  exaatly  kept,  and  the  whole  place  very 

agreeable  and  well  water'd.    Evelyn,  Diary,  July  30, 1682. 

We  say  that  a  lute  is  in  tune  whether  it  be  exactly 

played  upon  or  no,  if  the  strings  be  all  so  duly  stretched 

that  it  would  appear  to  be  in  tune  if  it  were  played  upon. 

Boyle,  Origin  of  Forms. 

It  is  seldom  that  an  Egyptian  workman  can  be  induced 

to  make  a  thing  exactly  to  order. 

JE.  W.  Lane,  Modem  Egyptians,  I.  385. 

exactness  (e^-zakt'nes),  n.  The  state  or  con- 
dition of  being  exact;  strict  conformity  to 
what  is  required;  accuracy;  nicety;  precision: 
as,  to  make  experiments  with  exactness;  exact- 
ness of  method. 

I  copied  them  [inscriptions]  with  all  the  exactness  I 
possibly  could,  tho'  many  of  them  were  very  difScult  to 
be  understood.     Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  I.  102. 

They  think  that  their  exactness  in  one  duty  will  atone  for 
their  neglect  of  another.  Rogers. 

He  had  .  ,  ,  that  sort  of  exactness  which  would  have 
made  him  a  respectable  antiquary.  Macaulay. 

Though  the  mills  of  God  grind  slowly,  yet  they  grind  ex- 
ceeding small ; 
Though  with  patience  he  stands  waiting,  with  exactness 
grinds  he  all. 
Longfellow,  tr.  of  Friedrich  von  Logau's  Retribution. 

exactor  (eg-zak'tor),  n.  [<  ME.  exactour,  <  OF. 
exactor,  F.  exacteur  =  Sp.  Pg.  exactor  =  It.  esat- 
tore,  <  L.  exactor,  an  expeller,  demander,  tax- 
gatherer,  etc.,  <  exigere,  pp.  exactuSg  exact:  see 
exacf]  1.  One  who  exacts  or  levies;  specifi- 
cally, an  officer  who  collects  tribute,  taxes,  or 
customs. 

Hereby  the  land  was  filled  with  bitter  cursings  (though 
in  secret)  by  those  that  wish  such  vnreasonable  exactors 
neuer  to  see  good  end  of  the  vse  of  that  monie. 

Holinslied,  Hen.  III.,  an.  1229. 
The  exactors  of  rates  came  to  Simon  Peter,  asking  him 
if  his  Master  paid  the  accustomed  imposition, 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  I.  269. 

I  2.  One  who  or  that  which  requires  or  demands 
by  authority :  as,  an  exactor  of  etiquette. 

It  ...  is  the  rigidest  exactor  of  truth,  in  all  our  beha- 
viour, of  any  other  doctrine  or  institution  whatsoever. 

South,  Works,  I.  xii. 

3.  One  who  compels  another  to  pay  more  than 
is  legal  or  reasonable ;  one  who  is  unreasona- 
bly strict  in  his  demands  or  requirements. 

In  requyting  a  good  tourne,  shew  not  thy  selfe  negli- 
gent nor  contrarye :  bee  not  an  exactour  of  another  man. 
Batees  Book  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  106. 
Men  that  are  in  health  are  severe  exactors  of  patience 
at  the  hands  of  them  that  are  sick. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Holy  Dying,  ii.  §  3. 
The  service  of  sin  is  perfect  slavery ;  and  he  who  will 
pay  obedience  to  the  command  of  it  shall  find  it  an  unrea- 
sonable task-master,  and  an  unmeasurable  exactor. 

South,  Works,  II.  i. 

exactress  (eg-zak'tres),  n.  [=  It.  esattrice,  < 
LL.  exactrix,  fem.  of  exactor,  exactor :  see  ex- 
actor.'} A  female  who  exacts  or  is  strict  in  her 
requirements.    [Rare.] 

That  were  aheavy  and  hard  task,  to  satisfy  Expectation, 
who  is  so  severe  an  exactress  of  duties. 

B.  Jonson,  Neptune's  Triumph. 

exacuatet  (eg-zak'u-at),  V.  t.  [Irreg.,  with  -ate^, 
<  L.  exacmere,  pp.  exacutus,  sharpen,  <  ex,  out, 
+  aouere,  sharpen:  see  acute.']  To  sharpen; 
whet. 

Sense  of  such  an  injury  received 
Should  so  exaciMte  and  whet  your  choler 
As  you  should  count  yourself  an  host  of  men 
Compared  to  him. 

B.  Jonson,  Magnetick  Lady,  iii.  3. 

ezacuationt  (eg-zak-u-a'shon),  n.  [<  exacuate 
+  -iOB.l  The  act  of  whetting;  a  sharpening. 
CoUs,  1717. 

exseresist  (eg-zer'eTsis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Ur.  l^aipeatg, 
a  taking  out  (of  the  entrails  of  victims,  of  teeth, 
etc.),  <  i^aipelv,  take  out,  <  ef,  out,  +  alpslv, 
take:  see  heresy,  apheresis."]  In  med.  and  surg., 
the  removal  from  the  body  of  anything  that  is 
useless  or  injurious  by  evacuation,  extraction, 
excision,  etc. 

Exsereta  (eg-zer'e-ta),  n.  [NIi.,  <  Gr.  i^aipero^, 
chosen,  choice,  <  k^mpelv,  take  out,  pick  out:  see 
exwresis.']  1.  A  genus  of  moths,  of  the  family 
■flotodoreft'dtB,  having  very  short  palpi.  The  only 
species  is  K  ulmi  of  Europe,  which  strongly  re- 
sembles some  noctuids.  Subner,  1816.— 2.  A 
genus  of  bees,  of  the  family  Apidce,  from  Guiana. 
Aho  Excerete.  Erichson,  1848.— 3.  A  genus  of 
^gs,  of  .the  family  Capsidce.  Also  Exceretus. 
Fieber,  1864.— 4,  A  genus  of  longicom  beetles, 
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of  the  family  Cerambyddce,  sueh  as  E.  unicolor 
of  South  Australia.  Paseoe,  1865. —  5.  A  genus 
of  flies,  of  the  family  Stratiomyidce.  Also  Ex- 
OM-eta.    Schiner,  1867. 

exaggerate  (eg-zaj'e-rat),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  ex- 
aggerated, ppr.  exaggerating.  [<  L.  exaggera- 
tus,  pp.  of  exaggerare  (>  F.  exag&rer  =  Sp.  Pg. 
exagerav  =  It.  eaagerare),  heap  up,  increase,  en- 
large, magnify,  amplify,  exaggerate,  <  ex,  out, 
up,  -1-  aggerare,  heap  up,  <  agger,  a  heap,  mound: 
Bee  agger.']  I.  trans.  If.  To  heap  up;  accumu- 
late. 

In  the  great  level  near  Thorny,  several  oaks  and  flrs 
stand  in  firm  earth  below  the  moor,  and  have  lain  there 
hundreds  of  years,  still  covered  by  the  fresh  and  salt  waters 
and  moorish  earth  exaggerated  upon  them.    Sir  M.  Hale. 

2.  To  increase  immoderately  or  extravagant- 
ly j  make  incongruously  large  or  extended;  am- 
plify beyond  proper  bounds. 

_  Our  days  witness  no  such  extreme  servilities  of  expres- 
sion as  were  used  by  ecclesiastics  in  the  dedication  of  the 
Bible  to  King  James,  nor  any  such  exaggerated  adulations 
as  those  addressed  to  George  III.  by  the  House  of  Lords. 
H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  §  674. 
Strychnia  .  .  .  possesses  the  power  of  considerably  ex- 
aggerating the  excitability  of  the  brain. 

Tr.  in  Alien,  and  Neurol.,  VI.  7. 

3.  To  cause  to  appear  immoderately  large  or 
important ;  amplify  in  representation  or  appre- 
hension ;  enlarge  beyond  truth  or  reason. 

When  .  .  .  faithfully  describing  the  state  of  his  feel- 
ings at  that  time,  Bunyan  was  not  conscious  that  he  exag- 
gerated the  character  of  his  offences. 

Southey,  Bunyan,  p.  15. 
He  exaggerates  a  few  occasional  acts  of  smuggling  into 
an  immense  and  regular  importation. 

Macaulay,  Sadler's  Ref.  Refuted. 

4.  In  the  fine  arts,  to  heighten  extravagantly 
or  disproportionately  in  effect  or  design :  as,  to 
exaggerate  particular  features  in  a  painting  or 
statue.  =Syn,  3  and  4.  To  strain,  stretch,  overcolor, 
caricature.    See  list  under  aggravate. 

II.  intrans.  To  ampli^  unduly  in  thought  or 
in  description;  use  exaggeration  in  speech  or 
writing. 

exaggerated  (eg-zaj'e-ra-ted),  p.  a.  In  zool., 
larger,  more  conspicuous,  or  more  i>ositive  than 
that  which  is  normal ;  specifically,  in  entom.,  of 
deeper  color:  as,  a  species  with  exaggerated 
characters ;  exaggerated  marks,  spines,  pro- 
cesses, etc.;  a  dark  band  exaggerated  in  the 
center. 

exaggeratedly  (eg-zaj'e-ra-ted-li),  adv.  To  an 
excessive  or  exaggerated  degree. 

They  are  intensely,  even  exaggeratedly,  negroid  in  the 
form  of  the  nose. 

W.  H.  Flower,  in  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXVIII.  819. 

exaggeration  (eg-zaj-e-ra'shon),  n.  [=  F.  ex- 
ag4raUon  =  Sp.  exageraeion  =  Pg.  exageragao  = 
It.  esagerazione,  <  L.  exaggeratio{n-),  a  heaping 
up,  an  exaltation,  <  exaggerare :  see  exaggerated] 
If.  A  heaping  together;  accumulation;  a  pile 
or  heap. 

Some  towns  that  were  anciently  havens  and  ports  are 
now,  by  exaggeration  of  sand  between  these  towns  and  the 
sea,  converted  into  firm  land. 

Sir  M.  Hale,  Orig.  of  Mankind. 

2.  An  undue  or  excessive  enlargement  or  de- 
velopment. 

A  very  indulgent  apologist  might  perhaps  attempt  to 

show  that  his  errors  were  but  the  exaggeration  of  virtues. 

A.  Dobson,  Int.  to  Steele's  Plays,  p.  xi. 

3.  Amplification;  unreasonable  or  extravagant 
overstating  or  overdrawing  in  the  representa- 
tion of  things;  hyperbolical  representation. 

Exagqerations  of  the  prodigious  condescensions  in  the 
prince  to  pass  good  laws  would  have  an  odd  sound  at 
Westminster.  Swift. 

The  language  of  exaggeration  is  forbidden  by  the  mod- 
esty of  his  nature.  Sumner,  Hon.  John  Pickering. 

4.  In  the  fine  arts,  a  representation  of  things 
in  which  their  natural  features  are  emphasized 
or  magnified. —  5.  In  zool.,  amplification  or  in- 
tensification ;  emphasis  or  conspieuousness,  as 
of  any  characteristics:  as,  this  form  is  but  an 
exaggeration  of  the  other.  =syn.  3.  Exaggeration, 
Hyperbole.  Strictly,  exaggeration  is  always  greater  than 
truth  or  good  taste  would  allow,  while  as  a  figure  hyper- 
bole is  an  overstatement  not  likely  to  mislead,  and  sanc- 
tioned by  good  taste,  rising  above  the  truth  only  as  a  means 
of  lifting  the  sluggish  mind  of  the  hearer  to  the  level  of 
the  truth.  Hyperbole  is  occasionally  used  of  overstatement 
that  is  mere  exaggeration,  or  otherwise  against  good  taste. 

As  the  Brazen  Age  shows  itself  in  other  men  by  exag- 
geration of  phrase,  so  in  hira  [Thoreau]  by  extravagance  of 
statement.  Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  202. 

He  [Dryden]  was  at  first  led  to  give  greater  weight  to 
correctness  and  to  the  restraint  of  arbitrary  rules  from  a 
consciousness  that  he  had  a  tendency  to  hyperbole  and  ex- 
travagance. Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  397. 

exaggerative  (eg-zaj'e-ra-tiv),  a.  [<  F.  exag^- 
rattf  =  Sp.  Pg.  exageratwo  =  It.  esagerativo  ; 
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as  exaggerate  +  -ive.]  Tending  to  or  charac- 
terized by  exaggeration ;  exaggerating. 

Not  a  history,  but  exaggerative  pictures  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, is  Mazzini's  summing-up.    The  Century,  XXXI.  406^ 

Hear  Vicars,  a  poor  human  soul  zealously  prophesying, 
as  if  through  the  organs  of  an  ass,  in  a  not  mendacious, 
yet  loud-spoken,  exaggerative,  more  or  less  asinine,  man- 
ner. Carlyle,  Cromwell,  I.  142. 

exaggeratively  (eg-zaj'e-ra-tiv-li),  adv.  In  an 
exaggerated  manner;  witla.  exaggeration. 

Filled  with  what  I  exaggeratively  thought  a  thousand  or 
two  of  human  creatures.  Carlyle,  in  Froude,  I.  7. 

exaggerator  (eg-zaj'e-ra-tor),  n.  [<  P.  exag^- 
rateur  =  Sp.  Pg.  exagerador  =  It.  esageratore, 
<  LL.  exaggerator,  one  who  increases  or  en- 
larges, <  L.  exaggerare,  increase,  enlarge:  see 
exaggerate.]    One  who  exaggerates. 

You  write  so  of  the  poets  and  not  laugh  ? 

Those  virtuous  liars,  dreamers  after  dark, 

Exaggerators  of  the  sun  and  moon, 

And  soothsayers  in  a  tea-cup? 

Mrs.  Browning,  Aurora  Leigh,  i. 

exaggeratory  (eg-zaj'e-ra-to-ri),  a.  [<  exagger- 
ate +  -ory.]    Containing  exaggeration. 

You  fall  into  the  common  errours  of  exaggeratory  de- 
clamation, by  producing,  in  a  familiar  disquisition,  exam- 
ples of  national  calamities,  and  scenes  of  extensive  misery. 
Johnson,  Rasselas,  xxviii. 

exagitatet  (eg-zaj'i-tat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  exagitatus, 
pp.  of  exagitare  (>It.  esagitare  =  Pg.  exagitar), 
shake  up,  stir  up,  rouse,  disturb,  rail  at,  re- 
proach, <  ex,  out,  +  agitare,  shake:  see  agitate.'] 

1.  To  shake  violently;  agitate. 

Did  presage 
Th'  ensuing  storms  exagitated  rage. 

Charnberlayne,  Pharonnida  (1659).. 

2.  To  pursue  with  invectives  or  reproaches;, 
rail  at. 

This  their  defect  and  imperfection  I  had  rather  lament 
.  .  .  than  exagitate.  Hooker,  Bccles.  Polity,  iii.  §  11. 

exagitationt  (eg-zaj-i-ta'shon),  n.    [=  It.  esagi- 
tazione,  <  LL.  exagitatio(n-)',  agitation,  <  L.  ex- 
agitare, shake  up :  see  exagitate.]  Violent  agi- 
tation ;  a  shaking. 
Thunder's  strong  exagitationt. 

Charnberlayne,  Pharonnida  (1659). 

oxalate  (eks-a'lat),  a.  [<  L.  ex-priv.  +  alatus, 
winged:  see  alate^.]  In  lot.,  not  alate;  wing- 
less. 

exalbuminose  (eks-al-bu'mi-nos),  a.    [<  L.  ex- 
priv.  +  E.  albuminose.]   Same  as  exaXbuminous. 
exalbuminous  (eks-al-bu'mi-nus),  a.   [<  L.  ex- 
priv.  +  E.  albuminous.]    In  bot.,  without  albu- 
men: applied  to  seeds. 

exalt  (eg-z&lf),  V.  t.  [<  OF.  exalier,  F.  exalter 
=  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  exaltar  =  It.  esaltare,  <  L.  exaltare,. 
lift  up,  raise,  elevate,  exalt,  <  ex,  out,  up,  +  aJ- 
tus,  high:  see  alt,  altitude.]  1.  To  raise  high;, 
lift  to  a  great  or  unusual  altitude ;  elevate  in 
space. 

I  have  seen 
The  ambitious  ocean  swell,  and  rage,  and  foam. 
To  be  exalted  with  the  threat'ning  clouds. 

Shak.,  J.  C,  i.  3.- 
Rise,  crown'd  with  light,  imperial  Salem,  rise ! 
Exalt  thy  towery  head,  and  lift  thine  eyes ! 

Pope,  Messiah,  1.  86. 

2.  To  elevate  in  degree  or  consideration;  bring 
to  a  higher  or  more  intense  state  or  condition; 
raise  up,  as  in  rank,  character,  or  quality :  as, 
to  exalt  a  person  to  a  high  office ;  to  exalt  the- 
passions. 

Exalt  him  that  is  low,  and  abase  him  that  is  high. 

Ezek.  xxi.  26. 

Now,  Mars,  she  said,  let  Fame  exalt  her  voice.     Prior. 

Bridget's  memory,  exalted  by  the  occasion,  warmed  into- 
a  thousand  half-obliterated  recollections  of  things  and 
persons.  Lamb,  Mackery  End. 

These  apparently  trivial  causes  had  the  effect  of  rous- 
ing and  exalting  the  imagination  in  a  way  that  was  mys- 
terious to  herself.     George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  iii.  6. 

3.  To  attribute  or  accord  exaltation  to ;  make- 
high  or  elevated  in  estimation  or  expression;, 
magnify;  glorify;  praise;  extol. 

Whosoever  exalteth  himself  shall  be  abased. 

Luke  xiv.  11. 

He  is  .  .  .  my  father's  God,  and  I  will  exalt  him. 

Ex.  XV.  2. 

"  It  [Christianity]  exalts  the  lowly  virtues,"  the  love 
of  peace,  charity,  humility,  forgiveness,  resignation,  pa- 
tience, purity,  holiness.        Story,  Misc.  Writings,  p.  431. 

4t.  In  cJiem.,  to  purify;  refine:  as,  to  exalt  the 
juices  or  the  qualities  of  bodies. 

I  exalt  our  med'cine, 
By  hanging  hira  in  balneo  vaporoso, 
And  giving  him  solution. 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  ii.  1. 

With  chemic  art  exalts  the  mineral  powers. 

Pope,  Windsor  Forest,  1,  243. 
=Syn.  1.  Elevate,  Lift,  etc.  See  raise.— 2.  To  ennoble, 
dignify,  aggrandize.—  3,  To  glorify. 
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exaltatet,  a.  [ME.  exaltat,  <  L.  exaltatus,  pp. 
of  exaltare,  lift  up,  exalt:  see  exalt.']  Exalted; 
exercising  high  influence. 

ilercurie  is  desolat 
In  Pisces,  wher  Venus  is  exaltat. 
ChMimr,  Prol.  to  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  1.  704. 

exaltation  (eks-ftl-ta'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  exalta- 
cionn,  <  OF.  exaltacion,  exaltation,  P.  exaltation 
—  Pr.  exaltatio  =  Sp.  exaltacion  =  Pg.  exaltagao 
=  It.  esalta:ione,  <  LL.  exaltatio{n-),  elevation, 
pride,  <  L.  exaltare,  lift  up,  exalt :  see  exalti 

1.  The  act  of  raising  high,  or  the  state  of  being 
raised  high ;  elevation  as  to  power,  office,  rank, 
dignity,  or  excellence ;  a  state  of  dignity  or  lof- 
tiness: as,  exaltation  of  rank  or  character.  The 
word  is  specifically  applied  to  the  induction  of  a  pope  into 
office :  as,  the  exaltation  of  Leo  XIII. 

Wondering  at  my  flight,  and  change 
To  this  high  exaltaium.  Milton,  P.  L.,  v.  90. 

2.  Mental  elevation ;  a  state  of  mind  in  which 
a  person  possesses  elevated  thoughts  and  nohle 
aspirations. 

Th'  Heroiclj  Exaltatiom  of  Good 
Are  60  far  from  understood, 
"We  count  them  Vice. 

Cowley,  Pindaric  Odes,  vli.  2. 
You  are  only  aware  of  the  impetuosity  of  the  senses, 
the  upwelling  of  the  blood,  the  effusion  of  tenderness, 
but  not  of  the  nervous  exaltation,  the  poetic  raptm-e. 

TailiB  (trans.). 

3t.  In  alchemy,  the  refinement  or  subtilization 
of  bodies  or  of  their  qualities  and  virtues. —  4. 
In  astrol.,  an  essential  dignity,  next  in  impor- 
tance to  that  of  house ;  that  situation  of  a  planet 
in  the  zodiac  where  it  was  supposed  to  have 
the  most  influence.  The  sun  is  in  exaltation  in  the 
19th  degree  of  Aries,  the  moon  in  the  3d  degi-ee  of  Taurus, 
Jupiter  in  the  15th  degree  of  Cancer,  Mercury  in  the  15tli 
degree  of  Virgo,  Saturn  in  the  21st  degree  of  Libra,  Mars 
in  the  28th  degree  of  Capricorn,  Venus  in  the  27th  degree 
of  Pisces.  The  position  of  the  sun's  exaltation  is  that  in 
which  he  passes  wholly  to  the  upper  side  of  the  zodiac. 
The  reasons  for  the  other  positions  given  by  Ptolemy  are 
arbitrary  and  fanciful. 

Mercuric  loveth  wysdom  and  science, 
And  Venus  loveth  ryot  and  dispence ; 
And  for  hire  diverse  disposicioun 
Ech  falleth  in  otheres  exalta^oun. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  1.  702. 

Astrologers  tell  us  that  the  sun  receives  its  exaltation 

in  the  sign  Aries.  Dryden. 

5t.  In  falconry,  a  flight  of  larks Exaltation  of 

the  Cross.    See  crossi. 

exalted  (eg-zsirted),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  exalt,  v.] 
Raised  to  a  height ;  elevated  highly ;  dignified ; 
sublime;  lofty. 

All  the  boolcs  of  the  Bible  are  either  already  most  ad- 
mirable and  exalted  pieces  of  poesy,  or  are  the  best  ma- 
terials in  the  world  for  it.  Comley,  Davideis. 

Wlien  the  music  was  strong  and  bold,  she  looked  exalted, 
but  serious.  Steele,  Spectator,  Ko.  503. 

Her  exalted  state  did  not  remove  her  above  the  sympa- 
thies of  friendship.  Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  16. 

exaltedness  (eg-zS,l'ted-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  exalted,  elevated,  or  elated. 

The  exaltedness  of  some  minds  .  .  .  may  make  them  in- 
sensible to  these  light  things.  Gray,  To  West,  vi. 

exalter  (eg-zM'tfer),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
exalts  or  raises  to  dignity. 

0  noble  sisters,  cryed  Pyrocles,  now  you  be  gone,  who 
were  the  only  exaXters  of  all  womenkind,  what  is  left  in 
that  sex  but  babling  and  business  ? 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  iii. 
But  thou.  Lord,  art  my  shield,  my  glory, 
T'hee,  through  my  story. 
The  exalter  of  my  head  I  count. 

Stilton,  Ps.  iii.  9. 

exaltmentt  (eg-zait'ment),  ».  [<  OP.  exalte- 
ment,  <  exalter,  exalt :  see  exalt  and  -menf]  Ex- 
altation. 

Sanctity  implying  a  discrimination,  adistance,  an  exalt- 
ment  in  nature  or  use  of  the  thing  which  is  denominated 
thereby.  Barrow,  Sermons. 

exam  (eg-zam'),  n.  [Abbr.  of  examination.'] 
An  examination.     [College  slang.] 

Things  may  be  altered  since  the  writer  of  this  novelette 
went  tlirough  his  exam.  Drimn  to  Rome  (1877),  p.  67. 

exament  (eg-za'men),  re.  [=  p.  examen  =  Sp. 
eidmen  =  Pg.  exame  =  It.  esame  =  D.  G.  Dan. 
S\v.  examen,  <  L.  examen,  the  tongue  of  a  bal- 
ance, a  weighing,  consideration,  examination, 
contr.  of  *exagmen,  <  "exagere,  exigere,  measui'e 
by  a  standard,  weigh,  examine,  <  ex,  out,  + 
agere,  weigh:  see  exact,  essay,  assay,  exigent. 
Hence  examine,  etc.]  Examination;  disquisi- 
tion ;  inquiry ;  scrutiny. 

After  so  fair  an  examen,  wherein  nothing  has  been  exag- 
gerated. Burke,  Vind.  of  Nat.  Society. 

Xo  questions  were  put  to  them  [deacons  to  be  ordained] 
by  the  bishop,  for  that  part  of  the  service  called  the  Ex- 
amen belonged  not  to  their  degree. 

R.  W.  Dixon,  Hist.  Church  of  Eng.,  xvii. 
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exametert,  «•  -A-u  obsolete  form  of  hexameter. 
Puttenham. 

examinability  (eg-zam"i-na-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  ex- 
aminable :  see  -Ulity.]  The  quality  of  being 
examinable  or  open  to  inquiry.   Law  Meports. 

examinable  (eg-zam'i-na-bl),  a.  [=  P.  exami- 
nable ;  as  examine  +  -able.]  Capable  of  being 
examined ;  proper  for  examination  or  inquiry. 
The  draughts  and  first  laws  of  the  game  are  positive. 
But  how  ?  Merely  ad  placitum,  and  not  examinable  by 
reason.  Bacon,  Works,  I.  224  (Ord  MS.). 

examinant  (eg-zam'i-nant),  n.  [<  L.  exami- 
nan{t-)s,  ppr.  of  examinare,  examine:  see  ex- 
amine.]    One  who  examines ;  an  examiner. 

The  examinants  or  posers  were  Dr.  Duport,  Greek  Pro- 
fessor at  Cambridge  ;  Dr.  Fell,  Deaue  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxon ;  etc.  Evelyn,  Diary,  May  13, 1661. 

One  window  was  so  placed  as  to  throw  a  strong  light  at 
the  foot  of  the  table  at  which  prisoners  were  usually  posted 
for  examination,  -while  the  upper  end,  where  the  exami- 
nants sat,  was  thrown  into  shadow. 

Scott,  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  xiii. 

examinate  (eg-zam'i-nat), «.  [<  L.  examinatus, 
pp.  of  examinare,  examine:  see  examine.]  A 
person  examined. 

Many  inquisitions  therefore  by  torments  holden  one 
after  another,  and  some  examdnates  through  excessive 
and  dolorous  tortures  killed. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Ammianus,  p.  363. 

He  asked  in  scorne  one  of  the  ea:afl(.i?m(es,  .  .  .  "Ipray, 
sir,  if  Scribonianus  had  been  an  Emperor,  what  would  you 
have  done?"  .Bacon,  Apophthegms. 

The  examinate  found  it  so  difficult  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion that  he  suddenly  became  afilicted  with  deafness. 

Kingsley,  Westward  Ho,  p.  52. 

examination  (eg-zam-i-na'shon),  m.  [=  Dan. 
Sw.  examination  =  P.  examination  =  Pr.  Sp.  ex- 
aminaeion  =  Pg.  examinagao  =  It.  esamiiiazione, 
<  L.  examinatio(ri-),  <  examinare,  examine :  see 
examine.]  1.  The  act  of  examining,  or  the  state 
of  being  examined ;  scrutiny  by  inquiry,  study, 
or  experiment;  careful  search  and  investiga- 
tion into  parts,  qualities,  conditions,  and  rela- 
tions, for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  truth 
and  the  real  state  of  things ;  inspection  by  ob- 
servation, interrogation,  or  trial :  as,  examina- 
tion of  a  ship  or  a  machine ;  examination  of  the 
books  of  a  firm;  examination  of  one's  mental 
condition ;  examination  of  a  wound,  or  of  a  the- 
ory or  thesis. 

The  proper  office  of  exaTnination,  enquiry,  and  ratioci- 
nation is,  strictly  speaking,  confined  to  the  jproduction  of 
a  just  discernment  and  an  accurate  discrimination. 

Cogan,  The  Passions,  li..  Int. 

Nothing  that  is  self-evident  can  be  the  proper  subject  of 
examination.  South,  Works,  V.  vii. 


2.  In  legal  proceedings:  (a)  An  inquiry  into 
facts  by  evidence ;  an  attempt  to  ascertain 
truth  by  questioning :  as,  the  examination  of  a 
witness.  The  steps  in  the  examination  of  a  witness  are 
the  examination  in  chief,  or  direct  examination  by  the 
party  calling  him,  and  the  cross-examination  by  the  oppo- 
site party ;  after  which  may  follow  a  reexamiTiation  or  re- 
direct examination  by  the  former,  a  re-cross-examination 
by  the  latter,  etc. 

The  king's  attorney,  on  the  contrary, 
Urg'd  on  the  examinations,  proofs,  confessions 
Of  divers  witnesses.  Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  ii.  1. 

There  remained  examinations  and  cYos^-examinations, 
.  .  .  bickerings  .  .  .  between  the  managers  of  the  im- 
peachment and  the  counsel  for  the  defence. 

Macaulay,  Warren  Hastings. 

(6)  In  criminal  law,  in  particular,  an  inquiry  con- 
ducted by  a  magistrate  before  whona  a  pris- 
oner is  brought  charged  with  crime,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  he  should  be  held,  bailed,  or  dis- 
charged. It  is  conducted  by  questioning  the  witnesses 
offered,  and  receiving  the  voluntary  statement,  if  any,  of 
the  prisoner,  (c)  The  result  of  judicial  inquiries ; 
testimony  taken  and  duly  reduced  to  writing. 

Master  constable,  let  these  men  be  bound,  and  brought 
to  Leonato  ;  I  will  go  before,  and  show  him  their  exami- 
nation. Shak.,  Much  Ado,  iv.  2. 

3.  A  process  prescribed  or  assigned  for  testing 
the  qualifications,  capabilities,  knowledge,  ex- 
perience, or  progress  of  a  person  who  is  a  can- 
didate for  some  position  or  rank  in  a  profession, 
occupation,  school  or  other  organization,  etc. : 
as,  the  examination  of  a  candidate  for  admission 
to  the  ministry  or  bar;  the  periodical  examina- 
tion of  a  school. 

To  animate  the  students  in  the  pursuit  of  literary  merit 
and  fame,  .  .  .  there  shall  be  annually  a  public  examina- 
tion, in  the  presence  of  a  joint  committee  of  the  Corpora- 
tion and  Overseers.  Revised  Laws  of  Harvard  College,  1790.. 

4.  Trial  or  assay  by  the  appropriate  methods 
or  tests,  as  of  minerals  or  chemical  compounds. 
— DigltEil  examination,  in  jned.,  an  examination  or  ex- 
ploration made  with  the  fingers. 

Bob  made  what  a  surgeon  would  call  a  digital  examina- 
tion of  the  dungeon  door. 

E.  Eggleston,  The  Graysons,  xxiv. 


examination-paper 

Entrance  examination,  an  examination  for  admission 
to  a  school,  college,  etc.— Examination  In  chief  the 
questioning  of  a  witness  by  the  party  who  has  put  him  on 
the  stand,  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  the  testimony  to 
give  which  he  is  called :  distinguished  from  the  suljsequent 
cross-examination  by  the  opposite  party,  and  reexamina- 
tion by  the  former  party.— Examination  of  party,  a  pro- 
ceeding allowed  under  the  new  forms  of  legal  procedure 
to  compel  an  adverse  party  to  submit  to  interrogation  ia 
advance  of  the  trial.— Examination  of  the  brackets 
See  bracket!,  6.— Examination  on  the  voir  dire,  a  pre- 
liminary interrogation  of  a  witness  by  the  party  adverse  to 
him  who  called  him,  allowed  on  a  trial  at  common  law  to 
ascertain  whether  he  is  competent,  etc. — Hlddle-class 
examinations.  See  middle-class.— Fasa  examination 
an  examination  in  which  the  leading  object  is  to  insure  a 
certain  standard,  required  as  a  qualification  for  employ- 
ment in  the  civil  service,  or  the  like. —  Senate  HouBe  ex- 
amination, the  examination  lor  degi'ees  and  honors  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  England. 

It  was  to  correct  this  fault  that  the  Senate  House  exami- 
nation was  introduced,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it 
had  its  origin  about  the  year  1780. 

tr.  If.  R.  Ball,  Mathematical  Tripos, 
=Syn.  1.  Examination,  Inquiry  Investigation,  Inquisi- 
tion, Scrutiny,  Search,  Research,  Inspection;  overhauling 
probing,  canvassing.  Examination  is  the  general  word* 
where  it  is  applied  to  any  work  of  severity,  thoroughness' 
etc.,  the  fact  is  expressed  by  a  strong  adjective  or  other 
modifier :  as,  a  superficial,  thorough,  brief,  protracted,  or 
searching  examination  into  facta,  into  a  question,  of  a 
candidate,  or  of  a  locality  or  premises.  Inquiry  is  matte 
by  asking  questions,  but  figuratively  by  study  or  investiga- 
tion: as,  an  inquiry  into  the  value  of  circumstantial  evi- 
dence. An  investigation  is  an  examination  long  enough, 
systematic  enough,  and  minute  enough  to  be  thorougli! 
An  inquisition  is  something  still  more  thorough  and 
searchmg  than  an  investigation,  implying  vigor  with  se- 
verity; in  modern  times  it  generally  implies  a  somewhat 
hostile  spirit,  or  that  from  which  the  person  concerned 
would  shrink.  Scrutiny  is  primarily  a  close  examination 
with  the  eye :  as,  the  scrutiny  of  one's  features,  of  a  manu- 
script, of  a  field  of  vision ;  but  it  is  also  a  critical  exami- 
nation by  the  mind :  as,  the  careful  scrutiny  of  evidence. 
Search  is  the  efiiort  to  find  primarily  that  which  may  be 
seen,  but  secondarily  that  which  may  be  apprehended  by 
the  mind :  as,  the  search  for  a  lost  coin,  or  for  a  clue  to  a 
mystery.  Research  is  search  only  of  the  second  class  above, 
and  in  out-of-the-way  fields  of  knowledge:  as,  archBeologi- 
cal  research.  Inspection,  literally  a  looking  into,  is  some- 
times a  rather  general  word  and  equivalent  to  examina- 
tion; but  more  often  it  implies  an  official  examination: 
as,  an  itispeetion  of  work  done  under  contract ;  the  sani- 
tary inspection  of  a  jail,  or  of  a  ship  just  come  into  port. 

It  is  possible  then,  without  disloyalty  to  om*  convictions, 
to  examine  their  gi'ounds,  even  though  they  are  to  fail 
under  the  examination,  for  we  have  no  suspicion  of  thLa 
failure.  J.  H.  Newman,  Gram,  of  Assent,  p.  184. 

A  careful  .  .  .  Inquiry  into  the  modern  prevailing  No- 
tions of  that  Freedom  of  the  Will  which  is  supposed  to  be 
Essential  to  'Moral  Agency.       Edwards  (title  of  treatise). 

I  have  been  speaking  of  investigation,  not  of  inquiry; 
it  is  quite  true  that  inquiry  is  Inconsistent  with  assent, 
but  inquiry  is  something  more  than  the  mere  exercise  of 
inference.  J.  H.  Newman,  Gram,  of  Assent,  p.  181. 

Davenant  emulated  Spenser ;  and  if  his  poem  "  Gondi- 
bert"  had  been  as  good  as  his  preface,  it  could  still  be 
read  in  another  spirit  than  that  of  investigation. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  37. 

The  judges  shall  make  diligent  inquisition. 

Deut.  xix.  18. 

Thenceforth  I  thought  thee  worth  my  nearer  view 
And  narrower  scrutiny.  Milton,  P.  R.,  iv.  615. 

Search  lor  the  truth  is  the  noblest  occupation  of  man, 
its  publication  a  duty. 

Madame  de  Stael,  Germany  (trans.),  iv.  2, 
Oh !  rather  give  me  commentators  plain, 
Who  with  no  deep  researches  vex  the  brain. 

Crabbe,  Parish  Register,  i.,  Int. 

The  measureless  region  of  scientific  Research  is  not  only 
capable  of  calling  out  every  intellectual  faculty,  but  is  one 
in  which  no  exercise  is  sterile. 

Q.  H.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  Int.  L  i.  §  24. 
The  habit  of  believing  what  will  not  bear  inspection  has 
.  .  .  completely  become  a  second  nature  to  men. 

H.  N.  Oxenham,  Short  Studies,  p.  266. 

examinational  (eg-zam-i-na'shon-al),  a.  [<  e^ 
aminaUon  +  -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  exami- 
nation. 

The  extortionate  examinational  aberration  which  brings 
the  cramming  system  into  existence. 

W.  B.  Richardson,  Prevent.  Med.,  p.  657. 

He  [Dr.  Michael  Foster]  was  sorry  to  say  that  he  knew 
some  who  had  succeeded  to  the  fullest  extent  daring  ttie 
examinational  period  of  their  life,  yet  did  not  mMntaro 
their  prestige  as  time  rolled  on.    Pop.  Sd.  Mo.,  XXV.  28i. 

examinationism  (eg-zam-i-na'shon-izm),  «■ 
[<  examination  +  -ism.]  The  excessive  prac- 
tice of  or  reliance  upon  examinations  as  tests 
of  fitness,  qualifications,  progress,  etc. 

A  reaction  against  that  miserable  examinationis>n\ilii<'^ 
earns  for  us  the  title  of  the  "  Chinese  of  Europe. 

London  Jour.  Sci.,  No.  cxxiv^  P-  24"- 
examination-paper(eg-zam-i-na'Bhon-pa'per), 
n.  1 .  A  written  or  prmted  series  of  questions, 
problems,  or  other  matters,  to  be  answered  or 
worked  out,  to  demonstrate  the  knowledge, 
skill,  or  progress  of  the  person  examined. 

A  goodly  supply  of  questions  is  already  at  hand  in  ths 
examination-papers  set  at  the  Institute  in  past  yea' s. 

Nature,  XXXVIl.  458. 

2.  A  written  series  of  answers  or  solutions  by 
a  person  examined. 


examinator 

examinator  (eg-zam'i-na-tor),  n.    [=  F.  exami- 
nateur  =  Sp.  Pg.  examinador  =  It.  esaminatore, 

<  LL.  exammator,  a  weigher,  examiner,  <  L. 
examinwre,  weigh,  examine :  see  examine.']  An 
examiner:  as,  "a  prudent  examinator,"  Scott. 

Sufficiently  qualified  for  learning,  mannerB,  and  that  by 
the  strict  approbation  of  deputed  exaTninators. 

Bwrton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  To  the  Keader. 

examine  (eg-zam'in),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  exam^ 
i/ned,  ppr.  examining .     [Formerly  also  examin; 

<  ME.  exammen,  examenen,  <  OF.  examiner,  F. 
examiner  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  examinar  =  It.  esaminare 
=  D.  examineren  =  Or.  examiniren  =  Dan.  exami- 
nere  =  8w.  examinera,  <  L.  exammare,  weigh, 
ponder,  consider,  test,  examine,  <  examen  {ex- 
amin-), the  tongue  of  a  Tjalanee,  a  weighing: 
see  examen.]  1.  To  inspect  or  survey  caref id- 
ly; look  into  the  state  of;  scrutinize  and  com- 
pare the  parts  of;  view  or  observe  in  all  as- 
pects and  relations,  with  the  purpose  of  form- 
ing a  correct  opinion  or  judgment :  as,  to  ex- 
amine a  ship  (to  learn  whether  she  is  sea- 
worthy); to  examine  a  composition  (for  the 
purpose  of  correcting  its  errors). 

And  Ezra  the  priest,  with  certain  chief  of  the  fathers,  .  . . 

sat  down  in  the  first  day  of  the  tenth  month  to  exomdne 

the  matter.  Ezra  x.  16. 

Let  a  man  exwmvm  himself,  and  so  let  him  eat  of  that 

bread,  and  drink  of  that  cup.  1  Cor.  xi.  28. 

The  busy  race  examine  and  explore 

Each  creek  and  cavern  of  the  dangerous  shore. 

Cowper,  Retirement,  1. 151. 

If,  for  instance,  we  examine  the  address  of  Clytemnestra 
to  Agamemnon  on  his  return,  or  the  description  of  the 
seven  Argive  chiefs,  by  the  principles  of  dramatic  writing, 
we  shall  instantly  condemn  them  as  monstrous. 

Macaulay^  Milton. 

2.  To  subject  to  legal  inquisition ;  put  to  ques- 
tion in  regard  to  conduct  or  to  knowledge  of 
facts ;  interrogate :  as,  to  examine  a  witness  or 
a  suspected  or  accused  person. 

Time  is  the  old  justice  that  exannvnes  all  such  offenders. 
Shah.,  As  you  Like  it,  iv.  1. 

The  Watch-men  are  armed  with  Staves,  and  stand  in  the 
Street  by  the  Watch-houses,  to  examin  every  one  that 
passeth  by.  Dampler,  Voyages,  IL  i.  77. 

3.  To  inquire  into  the  qualifications,  capabili- 
ties, or  progress  of,  by  interrogatories :  as,  to 
examine  the  candidates  for  a  degree,  or  for  a 
license  to  practise  in  a  profession;  to  examine 
applicants  for  office  or  employment. 

First,  there  are  the  opposing  lawyers,  who  were  once 
examiiied,  for  admission  to  the  bar,  and  who  may  be  dis- 
barred for  unworthy  or  unprofessional  conduct. 

Pop.  Sei.  Mo.,  XXXIII.  655. 

4.  To  try  or  assay  by  appropriate  methods  or 
tests :  as,  to  examine  minerals  or  chemical  com- 
pounds. =syn.  1.  To  scrutinize,  investigate,  study,  con- 
sider, canvass. — 3.  To  interrogate,  catechize. 

examinet  (eg-zam'in),  n.  [<  examine,  v,  Cf.  ex- 
amen.]   Examination. 

Divers  persons  were  excommunicat  att  this  tyme,  both 
for  ignorance,  and  being  absent  from  the  dyetts  of  exam^ 
ine.  Lamont,  Diary,  p.  195. 

examinee  (eg-zam-i-ne'),  n.  [<  examine  +  -eel.] 
One  examined,  or  who  undergoes  an  examina- 
tion. 

After  repeating  the  Samaritan's  saying  to  the  inn-keep- 
er, "When  I  come  again  I  wUl  repay  thee,"  the  unlucky 
examinee  added :  "  This  he  said,  knowing  that  he  should 
see  his  face  no  more."  Cambridge  Sketches. 

The  treatment  of  the  special  subject  is  always  one  of  the 
beat  features  of  our  examination :  that  in  which  the  best 
side  of  the  mind  of  each  examinee  is  as  a  rule  most  dis- 
tinctly shown.        Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Mod.  Hist.,  p.  97. 

examiner  (eg-zam'i-nfer),  n.  1 .  One  who  exam- 
ines, inspects,  or  tries ;  one  who  interrogates  a 
witness  or  an  accused  person. 

A  crafty  clerk,  commissioner,  or  examiner  will  make  a 
witness  speak  what  he  truly  never  meant. 

Sir  M.  Hale,  Hist.  Com.  Law  of  Eng. 

2.  A  person  appointed  to  conduct  an  examina- 
tion, as  in  a  school  or  college ;  one  appointed 
to  examine  candidates  for  degrees  or  for  pub- 
lic employment:  as,  the  examiners  in  natural 
science,  metaphysics,  classics,  etc.;  civil-ser- 
vice examiners. 

Coming  forward  with  assumed  carelessness,  he  threw 
towards  us  the  formal  reply  of  his  examiners. 

Haroardiana,  III.  9. 

8.  In  the  English  chancery,  an  officer  of  court 
who  examines  on  oath  the  witnesses  produced 
on  either  side,  or  the  parties  themselves. — 4. 
In  the  United  States  Patent  Office,  an  official, 
subordinate  to  the  commissioner  of  patents, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  and  report  upon 
applications  for  the  issue  and  reissue  of  pat- 
ents, and  upon  alleged  cases  of  interference 
with  rights  secured  by  patent. —  5.  A  custom- 
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house  officer  appointed  to  examine  merchan- 
dise, baggage,  etc.,  in  order  to  detect  and  pre- 
vent smuggling  and  other  frauds  on  the  trea- 
sury: called  an  inspector  in  the  United  States 
customs  service. 
examinerBhip  (eg-zam'i-nfer-ship),  n.  [<  ex- 
aminer -\-  -ship.]  The  office  of  examiner:  as, 
the  chief  examinership  of  the  civil-service  com- 
mission. 

I  had  myself,  in  several  exa/minerships  in  the  school  of 
Law  and  Modern  History,  the  best  opportunities  of  mai-k- 
ing  its  effects. 

K  A.  Freeman,  Contemporary  Rev.,  LI.  824. 

examiningly  (eg-zam'i-ning-li),  adv.  Scruti- 
nizingly. 

She  still  kept  her  hand  in  his,  and  looked  at  him  exam- 
iningly.  George  Eliot,  Daniel  Deronda,  li. 

examplaryt,  a.  An  obsolete  variant  of  exem- 
plary. 

example  (eg-zam'pl),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
exemple;  <  ME.  example,  exsample,  also  asaum- 
ple,  and  by  apheresis  sample  {>  E.  sample, 
q.  v.),  but  commonly  ensample,  ensampel,  en- 
sawmple,  <  OF.  example,  exemple,  also  essam- 
ple,  and  rarely  ensample  (with  prefix  enA  for 
es-,  ex-),  F.  exemple  =  Pr.  exemple,  essemple,  etc., 
=  Sp.  ejemplo  =  Pg.  exemple  =  It.  esempio  = 
D.  Q-.  Dan.  Sw.  exempel,  <  L.  exemplum,  lit.  what 
is  taken  out  (as  a  sample),  a  sample,  pattern, 
specimen,  copy  for  imitation,  etc.,  <.  eximere, 
pp.  exemptus,  take  out,  <  ex,  out,  -I-  emere,  buy: 
see  exempt.  Cf.  ensample,  sample,  exemplar.] 
1 .  One  of  a  number  of  things,  or  a  part  of  any- 
thing, generally  a  small  quantity,  exhibited 
or  serving  to  show  the  character  or  quality  of 
the  whole ;  a  representative  part  or  instance ; 
a  sample ;  a  specimen ;  an  exemplar. 

These  pillars  are  singularly  graceful  in  their  form  and 
elegant  in  their  details,  and  belong  to  a  style  which,  if 
there  were  more  exaiwples  of  it,  I  would  feel  inclined  to 
distinguish  as  the  "Oupta  style." 

J.  Fergusson,  Hist.  Indian  Arch.,  p.  247. 

The  Duomo  of  Fiesole,  the  exquisite  Church  of  San 
Miniato  al  Monte  near  Florence,  the  Duomo  at  Pisa,  are 
exam^ples  of  the  work  of  the  Tuscan  architects  of  the 
eleventh  century. 

C.  E.  Norton,  Church-building  in  Middle  Ages,  p.  26. 

3.  An  instance  serving  for  illustration;  a  par- 
ticular case  or  circumstance,  quotation,  or  oth- 
er thing,  illustrating  a  general  statement,  prop- 
osition, rule,  or  truth.  [Though  etymologically  the 
same  as  sample,  an  example,  in  this  use  of  the  word,  is 
not,  like  a  sample,  commonly  taken  at  random,  but  chosen 
with  care  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  mind  of  a  reader 
or  hearer  in  comprehending  an  abstract  proposition  or  de- 
scription. An  example  is,  in  fact,  but  a  single  instance, 
either  given  alone  or  with  a  small  number  of  others,  and 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  reader  or  person  addressed  has 
no  means  of  judging  as  to  how  it  has  been  chosen ;  it  there- 
fore affords  little  or  no  ground  for  inductive  reasoning. 
See  sample.] 

An  audience  rushing  out  of  a  theatre  on  fire,  and  in 
their  eagerness  to  get  before  each  other  jamming  up  the 
doorway  so  that  no  one  can  get  through,  offers  a  good 
example  of  unjust  selfishness  defeating  itself. 

B.  Speneer,  Social  Statics,  p.  486. 

Of  the  union  of  several  distinct  cities,  standing  apart, 
each  with  its  own  territory,  to  form  one  greater  political 
whole,  Greek  history  contains  one  example  only. 

F.  A,  Freeman,  Araer.  Lects.,  p.  266. 

3.  A  pattern  in  morals  or  manners  worthy  of 
imitation;  a  model  of  conduct  or  manner;  an 
archetype ;  one  who  or  that  which  is  proposed 
or  is  proper  to  be  imitated. 

Al  eaeenmles  are  not  imitable. 

A.  Hume,  Orthographic  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  21. 

I  have  given  you  an  example  that  ye  should  do  as  1  have 
done  to  you.  John  xiii.  15. 

Oh,  thou  art  gone,  and  gone  with  thee  all  goodness, 
The  great  example  of  all  equity. 

Fletcher,  Valentmian,  iv.  4. 

Moral  principles  rarely  act  powerfully  upon  the  world, 
except  by  way  of  example  or  ideals. 

Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  II.  287. 

4.  An  instance  serving  for  a  warning;  a  warn- 
ing. 

God  that  is  almyghty  wolde  haue  it  to  be  shewed  in 
exsample  that  men  sholde  not  be  prowde  for  worldly 
richesse.  Jferfon  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  m.  434. 

Then  Joseph  her  husband,  being  a  just  man,  and  not 

willing  to  make  her  a  publick  example,  was  minded  to  put 

her  away  privily.  '"at.  1. 19. 

0  tak  example  frae  me,  Maries, 

Otak  example  fine  me. 

Mary  Hamilton  (Child's  Ballads,  III.  327). 

5   In«od7.,  a  prepared  specimen.— 6.  Inmatli., 

an  arithmetical  or  algebraic  problem,  iUustrat- 

ing  a  rule  or  method,  to  be  worked  out  by  a 

student:  as,  an  e^ampie  in  addition ;  an  example 

in  quadratics Argument  from  example,  the  same 

as  reasoning  from  analogy,  which  latter  expression  has 
superseded  the  former,  except  in  translations  from  Aris- 
totle and  other  ancient  writers  on  logic. 


exanimate 

An  example  is  a  maner  of  argumentation,  wher  one  thing 
is  proved  by  another,  for  the  likenesse  that  is  founde  t^ 
be  in  them  bothe.  Sir  T.  Wilson,  Rule  of  Reason. 

=Syil.  Fxample,  Pattern,  Model,  Precedent,  Ideal,  In- 
stance; archetype,  prototype ;  exemplification.  Example 
is  the  most  general  of  these  words;  it  is  the  only  one  of 
them  that  admits  application  to  that  which  is  to  be  avoid- 
ed. An  example  is  something  to  guide  the  understanding, 
so  that  one  may  decide  what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do. 
Pattern  and  model  express  that  which  is  to  be  closely  fol- 
lowed or  copied ;  they  primarily  refer  to  physical  shape : 
as,  an  artist's  model;  but  also  freely  to  the  shaping  of  con- 
duct and  character :  as,  a  pattern  of  sobriety ;  a  model  of 
virtue.  Perhaps  model  suggests  the  more  complete  exam- 
ple, but  the  difference  between  the  two  words  in  this  re- 
spect is  smalL  A  precedent  is  an  example  set  in  the  past, 
as  a  legal  decision  which  may  be  pleaded  in  law  as  the 
basis  of  a  further  decision,  and  in  private  affairs  a  thing 
once  done  or  allowed,  and  so  pleaded  as  a  reason  or  an 
excuse  for  more  of  the  same  sort :  as,  a  precedent  for  indul- 
gence. An  ideal  is  a  model  of  perfection,  primarily  imagi- 
nary, but  by  hyperbole  sometimes  real.  An  example  is 
generally  a  representative  person  or  thing,  but  the  word 
is  sometimes  used  instead  of  instance  with  reference  to 
a  representative  act  or  course  of  conduct :  as,  to  prove  a 
rule  by  examples;  to  prove  a  man's  fidelity  or  treachery 
by  instances  or  examples. 

Princes  that  would  their  people  should  do  well 

Must  at  themselves  begin,  as  at  the  head ; 

For  men  by  their  example  pattern  out 

Their  imitations  and  regard  of  laws. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Revels,  v.  3. 
They  already  furnish  an  exhilarating  example  of  the  dif- 
ference between  free  governments  and  despotic  misrule. 
D.  Webster,  Speech  at  Bunker  Hill  Monument. 

I  do  not  give  you  to  posterity  as  a  pattern  to  imitate, 
but  as  an  example  to  deter. 

Junius,  Letters,  xiii..  To  the  Duke  of  Grafton. 

Yet  he  survives,  the  model  and  the  monument  of  a  cen- 
tury. Story,  Speech  at  Salem,  Sept.  18, 1828. 

We  have  followed  precedents  as  long  as  they  could  guide 
us ;  now  we  must  make  precedents  for  the  ages  which  are 
to  succeed  ub.  0.  W.  Holmes,  Essays,  p.  115. 

Every  man  baa  at  times  in  his  mind  the  ideal  of  what  he 
should  be  but  is  not. 

Theodore  Parker,  Crit.  and  Misc.  Writings,  i. 

All  that  can  be  expected  in  an  ideal  is  that  it  should  be 
perfect  in  its  own  kind,  and  should  exhibit  the  type  most 
needed  in  its  age,  and  most  widely  useful  to  mankind. 

Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  I.  163. 

The  world  .  .  .  has  produced  fewer  instances  of  truly 
great  Judges  than  it  has  of  great  men  in  almost  every  other 
department  of  civil  life.    Horace  Binney,  John  Marshall. 

example  (eg-zam'pl),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  exam- 
pled,  ppr.  exampling.  [<  example,  n.  Cf.  the 
older  verb  forms  ensample  and  sample.]  ■  I. 
trans.  If.  To  furnish  with  examples ;  give  ex- 
amples of. 

I'll  exam,ple  you  with  thievery: 
The  sun's  a  thief,  and  with  his  great  attraction 
Robs  the  vast  Sea ;  the  moon's  an  arrant  thief. 
And  her  pale  fire  she  snatches  from  the  sun. 

Shak.,r.  of  A.,iv.  3. 

2t.  To  justify  by  the  authority  of  an  example. 
I  will  have  that  subject  newly  writ  o'er,  that  I  may  ex- 
ample my  digression  by  some  mighty  precedent. 

Shah.,  L.  L.  L.,  i.  2. 

3.  To  set  or  make  an  example  of;  present  as 
an  example. 

Burke  devoted  himself  to  this  duty  .  .  .  with  a  fervid 

assiduity  that  has  not  often  been  exampled,  and  has  never 

been  surpassed.  John  Morley,  Burke,  p.  87. 

Search,  sun,  and  thou  wilt  find 

They  are  the  exam,pled  pair,  and  mirror  of  their  kind. 

B.  Jonson,  Underwoods,  xciv. 

Il.t  intrans.  To  give  an  example. 
I  will  example  unto  you :  Your  opponent  makes  entry 
as  you  are  engaged  with  your  mistress. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Revels,  v.  2. 

examplert  (eg-zam'pler),  n.  [<  ME.  exampleir: 
see  exemplar  and  sampler.  Cf .  ME.  ensampler.] 
An  exemplar  or  a  sampler;  an  example ;  a  pat- 
tern. 

In  hys  Bwete  langage  ther  he  me  vnfold 

That  I  ther  take  the  exampleir  wold 

Off  a  boke  of  his  which  that  he  had  made. 

Rom.  ofPantenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  Int.,  1.  131. 

I  referre  me  to  them  which  are  skilfuU  in  the  Italian 
tongue,  or  may  the  better  iudge,  if  it  please  them  to  trie 
the  same,  casting  aside  this  exaiinpler. 

HaMuyt's  Voyages,  II.  121. 

examplesst  (eg-zamp'les),  a.  [Contr.  of  *exam- 
pleless  (Dsun.  Sw.  exempellos) ;  <  example  +  -less.] 
Having  no  example ;  beyond  parallel. 

They  that  durst  to  strike 
At  so  exampless  and  unblamed  a  life. 

B.  Jonson,  Sejanus,  ii.  4. 

exanguioust,  a.    See  exsanguious. 

exanguloust  (eks-ang'gii-lus),  a.  [<  L.  ex-  priv. 
-1-  angulns,  a  corner.]  Having  no  angles  or  cor- 
ners.    Bailey,  1727. 

exanimatef  (eg-zan'i-mat),  V.  t.  [<  L.  exani- 
matiis,  pp.  of  exanimare  (>  It.  esanimare),  de- 
prive of  breath,  life,  or  strength,  <  ex-  priv.  -I- 
anima,  life:  see  animate.]  1.  To  deprive  of 
life;  kill.  Bailey,nSl.—  2.  To  dishearten;  dis- 
courage.   Bailey,  1731. 


ezanimate 

ezanimate  (eg-zan'i-mat),  a.  [=  OF.  exanime 
=  It.  esaniriMto,  <  L.  exanimatus,  pp. :  see  the 
verb.]     1.  Inanimate;  lifeless. 

On  whose  sharp  cliftes  the  ribs  of  vessels  broke ; 
And  shivered  ships,  which  had  beene  wrecked  late, 
Yet  stuck  with  carkases  exanimate. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  xii.  7. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  skirmish  I  had  primed  my  pis- 
tols, and  sat  with  them  ready  for  use.  .  .  .  Shaykh  Nur, 
exanimate  with  fear,  could  not  move. 

R.  F.  Burton,  El-Medinah,  p.  361. 

2.  Spiritless;  disheartened;  depressed  in  spir- 
its. 

The  grey  morn 
Lifts  her  pale  lustre  on  the  paler  wretch 
Exanimate  by  love.         Thomson,  Spring,  1.  1062. 

examination  (eg-zan-i-ma'shgn),  n.  [=  Sp.  ex- 
animadon  =  Pg.  exanimagao  =  It.  esanimazione, 

<  L.  exanimatio(n-),  <  exanimate,  deprive  of 
breath,  life,  or  strength:  see  exanimate.']  De- 
privation of  life  or  of  spirits ;  real  or  apparent 
death. 

ex  animo  (eks  an'i-mo).  [L.:  ex,  out  of,  from; 
animo,  abl.  of  animus,  mind,  heart:  see  ani- 
mws.]  From  the  mind  or  heart;  sincerely; 
conscientiously. 

exanimoust  (eg-zan'i-mus),  a.  [<  L.  exanimis, 
also  exanimus,  lifeless,  <  ex-  priv.  +  anima, 
life.]     Lifeless;  dead.    Johnson. 

exannulate  (eks-an'li-lat),  a.  [<  L.  ex-  priv. 
-I-  annulus,  prop,  anuliis,  a  ring:  see  annulate.'] 
In  fcof.,  without  a  ring:  applied  to  those  ferns 
in  -which  the  sporangium  is  without  the  elastic 
ring  or  annidus. 

exanthem  (eg-zan'them),  n.  [<  LL.  exanthema.] 

1.  Same  as  exanthema,  1. — 2.  In  iot.,  a  blotch 
or  excrescence  on  the  surface  of  a  leaf,  etc. 

exanthema  (ek-san-the'ma),  n. ;  pi.  exanthe- 
mata (-ma-ta).  [LL.,  <  Gr.  c^dvB^fia,  an  effl^o- 
rescence,  "eruption,  pustule,  <  t^avBelv,  bloom, 
blossom,  break  out,  \  ef,  out,  +  avdelv,  flower, 

<  anffof,  a  flower.]  1.  Any  diffuse  or  multiple 
affection  of  the  skin  marked  by  inflammation 
or  simple  hyperemia,  or  by  efEusion  of  lymph, 
or  excessive  exfoliation  of  epidermis,  but  usu- 
ally restricted  to  skin-affections  belonging  to 
zymotic  fevers.    Also  exanthem. 

Dermatologists  discriminate  the  febrile  rashes  or  exan- 
thema of  local  or  individual  origin — urticaria,  erythema, 
and  roseola  —  from  the  true  exanJJiem^ta,  which  are  acute 
specific  infectious  diseases.  Quain,  Med.  Diet. 

2.  A  zymotic  fever  of  which  a  skin-affection  is 
normally  one  of  the  symptoms,  as  scarlatina  or 
measles. 

exanthematic  (eg-zan-the-mat'ik),  a.  [<  exan- 
the)na(t-)  +  -»c.]     Same  as  exanthematous. 

exantnematology  (ek-san-the-ma-tol'o-ji),  n. 
[<  Gr.  k^avdrifia{T-),  eruption,  +  -Xojia,  '<  Myeiv, 
speak :  see  -ology.]  The  study  of  or  knowledge 
concerning  the  exanthemata. 

exanthematous  (ek-san-them'a-tus),  a.  [<  ex- 
anthema{t-)  +  -ous.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  exan- 
themata. 

Dr.  Woakes  .  .  .  has  indicated  that .  .  .  most  impor- 
tant nervous  disorders  arising  from  acute  disease  in  the 
ear  may,  by  sympathetic  connection,  be  induced  from  the 
irritation  from  teething  and  from  the  exanthematous  dis- 
eases. W.  B.  Bichardson,  Prevent.  Med.,  p.  199. 

exanthesis  (ek-san-the'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ef- 
dvBriacg,  efflorescence,  eruption,  <  e^avBelv,  bloom, 
blossom,  break  out :  see  exanthema.]  Inmed, 
the  appearing  of  an  exanthema.  See  exanthe- 
ma, 1. 

exantlatet  (eg-zant'lat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  exantlatus, 
pp.  of  exantlare,  draw  out,  as  a  liquid,  bear  up 
under,  endure,  go  through,  exhaust,  <  ex,  out, 
-I-  *antlare  =  Gr.  avTMlv,  draw  out  water,  bail 
out,  as  a  ship,  also  exhaust,  come  to  the  end  of 
(of.  avrhig,  the  hold  of  a  ship,  etc.),  ult.  <  avd, 
up,  -I-  *tX5v  =  L.  *tla-  in  flatus,  later  latus,  pp., 
associated  with  ferre  =  E.  bear^ .  Of.  atlas^,  ab- 
lative, etc.  The  L.  verb  is  also  spelled  exan- 
clare,  and  is  referred  by  some  to  ex  +  anclare 
or  anculare,  serve,  <  anculus,  a  servant :  see  an- 
cille.]    To  draw  out;  bring  out;  exhaust. 

By  time  those  seeds  were  wearied  or  exantlated,  or  un- 
able to  act  their  parts  upon  the  stage  of  the  universe  any 
longer.  Boyle,  Works,  I.  497. 

exantlationt  (ek-sant-la'shon),  n.  [<  exantlate 
+  .4on.]  The  act  of  drawing  out ;  exhaustion. 
What  libraries  of  new  volumes  after  ages  will  behold, 
in  what  a  new  world  of  knowledge  the  eyes  of  our  poster- 
ity may  be  happy,  a  few  ages  may  joyfully  declare ;  and 
is  but  a  cold  thought  unto  those  who  cannot  hope  to  be- 
hold this  exantlation  of  truth. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ.  Mor.,  ii.  6. 

exaratet  (ek'sa-rat),  V.  t.  [<  L.  exaratus,  pp.  of 
exarare,  plow  up,  <  ex,  out,  up,  -I-  arare,  plow : 
see  arable,  ear^.]  To  plow;  hence,  to  mark  as 
if  by  a  plow;  write;  engrave.     Blount. 
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exarate  (ek'sa-rat),  a.  [<  L.  exaratus,  pp. :  see 
the  verb.]  lil  entom.,  having  longitudinal  and 
parallel  furrows  which  are  distinctly  defined, 
with  perpendicular  margins,  and  are  separated 
by  wide  elevated  spaces — Exarate  pupae,  those 
pupse  i]i  which  the  limbs  are  free,  but  closely  attached  to 
the  body,  as  in  many  Coleoptera  and  Hymenoptera. 

exarationt  (ek-sa-ra'shon),  n.  [<  L.  exara- 
tio{n-),  <  exarare," plow  up:  see  exarate.]  The 
act  of  plowing;  hence,  the  act  of  marking  as 
with  a  plow,  or  of  writing  or  engraving.  Bai- 
ley, 1727. 

exarch  (eks'ark),  n.  [Formerly  also  exarche; 
=  F.  exarche,  exarque,  <  LL.  exarchus,  <  Gr.  £f- 
apxoQ,  a  leader,  beginner^  later  a  prefect,  <  ef- 
dpxeiv,  begin,  <  ef,  out,  -I-  dpxeiv,  be  first,  rule.] 

1.  I'he  roler  of  a  province  in  the  Byzantine 
empire.  The  most  important  was  the  exarch 
of  Eavenna.    See  exarchate. 

This  City  [Vercellis]  .  .  .  revolted  to  Smaragdus  the  Sec- 
ond Exarche  of  Ravenna.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  106. 

2.  In  the  early  church,  a  prelate  presiding  over 
a  diocese :  as,  the  exarch  of  Ephesus.  The  title 
is  often  used  as  synonymous  vf'ith  patriarch;  but  strictly 
the  exarch  was  inferior  in  rank  and  power  to  the  patri- 
arch, and  superior  to  the  metropolitan. 

It  was  decreed  that  the  bishop  of  the  chief  see  should 
not  be  entitled  the  exarch  of  priests,  or  the  highest  priest, 
or  anything  of  like  sense,  but  only  the  bishop  of  the  chief- 
est  see.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  vii.  16. 

3.  In  the  Gr.  Ch. ,  a  legate  of  a  patriarch,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  sustain  the  authority  of  the  patri- 
arch, and  to  obtain  accurate  information  con- 
cerning the  lives  of  the  clergy,  ecclesiastical 
observances,  monastic  discipline,  etc.,  in  the 
provinces  assigned  to  him.  The  power  of  the  ex- 
archs is  very  great.  They  can  absolve,  depose,  or  excom- 
municate in  the  name  of  the  patriarch. 

exarchate  (eks'ar-kat  or  eg-zar'kat),  n.  [For- 
merly also  exarchat;  =  F.  exarchat,  <  ML.  ex- 
archatus,  <  exarchus,  exarch:  see  exarch  and 
-ate^.]  The  office,  dignity,  or  administration  of 
an  exarch,  or  the  territory  ruled  by  an  exarch ; 
specifically,  the  Byzantine  dominion  in  Italy 
after  its  reconquest  from  the  Ostrogoths  by 
Narses  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century, 
called  from  its  capital  the  exarchate  of  Raven- 
na. At  first  it  embraced  all  Italy,  but  parts  of  it  were 
rapidly  lost,  until  only  the  region  around  Ravenna  (the 
Romagna)  was  retained  by  the  exarch.  This  was  con- 
quered by  the  Lombards  in  761,  and  taken  from  them  by 
Pepin  the  Short,  king  of  the  Franks,  in  755,  and  given  to 
the  pope,  who  thus  became  a  temporal  sovereign. 

Pepin,  not  unobedient  to  the  Pope's  call,  passing  into 
Italy,  frees  him  out  of  danger,  and  wins  for  him  the  whole 
exarchojt  of  Ravenna.        Milton,  Reformation  in  Eng.,  ii. 

If  we  would  suppose  the  pismires  had  but  our  under- 
standings, they  also  would  have  the  method  of  a  man's 
greatness,  and  divide  their  little  mole-hills  into  provinces 
and  exarchates.  Jer.  Taylor,  Holy  Dying,  i.  4. 

exareolate  (eks-a-re'o-lat),  a.  [<  L.  ex-  priv. 
+  NL.  areola  +  -ate'^'.]  In  tot.,  not  areolate; 
without  areolEe. 

exarillate  (eks-ar'i-lat),  a.  [<  L.  ex-  priv.  -^ 
NL.  arilla  +  -ate^.]    In  bot.,  having  no  aril. 

exaristate  (eks-a-ris'tat),  a.  [<  L.  ex-  priv.  -f- 
NL.  arista  +  -ate^.]  In  bot.,  destitute  of  an 
arista,  awn,  or  beard. 

exarticulate  (eks-ar-tik'u-lat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  exarticulated,  ppr.  exdrticulating.  [<  L.  ex- 
priv.  -1-  articulatus,  pp.  of  articulare,  joint:  see 
articulate.]  1.  To  disjoint;  put  out  of  joint; 
luxate.  Bailey,  1727. — 2.  In  swr  jr. ,  to  sever  the 
ligamentous  connections  of  at  a  joint ;  ampu- 
tate at  a  joint:  as,  to  exarticulate  the  thumb. 

exarticulate  (eks-ar-tik'u-lat),  a.  [<  L.  ex-  priv. 
+  articulatus,  pp. :  see  the  verb.]  In  eooL, 
not  jointed;  not  consisting  of  two  or  more 
joints;  inarticulate;  composed  of  a  single  joint, 
as  the  antennsB  or  palpi  of  certain  insects. — 
Exarticulate  limbs,  limbs  without  joints,  as  the  pro- 
legs  of  a  caterpillar. 

exarticulation  (eks-ar-tik-u-la'shon),  TO.  [<  ex- 
articulate +  -ion.]  1.  Luxation;  the  disloca- 
tion of  a  joint. —  2.  Removal  of  a  member  at 
the  articulation. — 3.  The  state  of  being  exar- 
ticulate or  jointless. 

exaspert  (eg-zas'per),  v.  t.  [<  OF.  exasperer,  F. 
exasp4rer  =  Sp.  Pg.  exasperar  =  It.  exasperare, 
<  L.  exasperare,  roughen,  irritate,  <  ex,  out,  + 
asperare,  roughen,  <  asper,  rough:  see  asper^, 
asperate.]    To  exasperate. 

A  lyon  is  a  cruell  beast  yf  he  be  exaspered. 

Joye,  Expos,  of  Daniel,  vii. 

exasperate  (eg-zas'pe-rat),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
exasperated,  ppr.  exasperating.  [<  L.  exaspe- 
ratus,  pp.  of  exasperare,  irritate :  see  exasper.] 
I.  trans.  1.  To  irritate  to  a  high  degree;  make 
very  angry ;  provoke  to  rage  ;  enrage :  as,  to  ex- 
asperate an  opponent. 


exauctorate 

You  know  my  hasty  temijer,  and  should  not  exasperate 
it.  Goldsmith,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  Iv. 

Roger  Niger  .  .  .  flying  from  the  wrath  of  the  king 

whom  he  has  exasperated  by  savage  invective,  ' 

Stvhbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  147. 

2t.  To  incite  by  means  of  irritation ;  stimulate 
through  anger  or  rage ;  stir  up. 

I  did  exasperate  you  to  kill  or  murder  him. 

Shirley,  The  Traitor,  iv.  1. 

3.  To  make  grievous  or  more  grievous:  aggra- 
vate ;  embitter :  as,  to  exasperate  enmity. 

Alas  !  why  didst  thou  on  This-Day  create 
These  harmfuU  Beasts,  which  but  exasperate 
Our  thorny  life  ? 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  i.  6. 
Many  have  studied  to  exasperate  the  ways  of  death,  but 
fewer  hours  have  been  spent  to  soften  that  necessity. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ.  Mor,,  ii.  is. 

4.  To  augment  the  intensity  of ;  exacerbate:  as, 
to  exasperate  inflammation  or  a  part  inflamed. 

The  plaster  would  pen  the  humour  .  .  .  and  so  exas- 
perate it.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist. 
Her  illness  was  exasperated  by  anxiety  for  her  husband. 
Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  16. 
Our  modern  wealth  stands  on  a  few  staples,  and  the  in- 
terest nations  took  in  our  war  was  exasperated  by  the  im- 
portance of  the  cotton  trade. 

Emerson,  Fortune  of  the  Republic. 
=Syn.  1.  Provoke,  Incense,  Exasperate,  Irritate;  vex, 
chafe,  nettle,  sting.  The  first  four  words  all  refer  to  the 
production  of  angry  and  generally  demonstrative  feeling. 
Irritate  often  has  to  do  with  the  nerves,  but  all  have  to  do 
with  the  mind.  Provoke  is  perhaps  the  most  sudden;  ex- 
asperate is  the  strongest  and  least  self-controlled;  incense 
stands  second  in  these  respects. 

In  seeking  just  occasion  to  provoke 
The  Philistine,  thy  country's  enemy, 
Thou  never  wast  remiss.       Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  237. 
I  am  one,  my  liege, 
Whom  the  vile  blows  and  buffets  of  the  world 
Have  so  incens'd  that  I  am  reckless  what 
I  do  to  spite  the  world.  Shak.,  Macbeth,  iii.  1. 

Intemperance  .  .  .  first  exasperates  the  passions,  and 
then  takes  off  from  them  the  restraints  of  the  reason. 

Everett,  Orations,  I,  375. 

It  irritates  to  an  incurable  resentment  the  minds  of  your 

adversaries,  to  overrun  them  with  the  mercenary  sons  of 

rapine  and  plunder. 

Chatham,  Speech  against  the  American  War,  Nov.,  1777. 

Il.t  intrans.  To  increase  in  severity. 
The  distemper  exasperated,  till  it  was  manifest  she 
could  not  last  many  weeks. 

Boger  North,  Lord  Guilford,  1. 168. 

exasperate  (eg-zas'pe-rat),  a.  [<  L.  exasperor 
ii«s, pp.:  seetheverb.^  1.  Irritated;  inflamed. 
[Rare.] 

Matters  grew  more  exasperate  between  the  two  kings 
of  England  and  France.       Bacon,  Hist.  Hen.  VII.,  p.  79. 

No?  why  art  thou  then  exasperate,  thou  idle  immate- 
rial skein  of  sley'd  silk  ?  Shak,,  T.  and  C,  v.  1. 

2.  In  bot.,  rough;  covered  with  hard,  project- 
ing points. 

exasperated  (eg-zas'pe-ra-ted),  p.  a.  In  her.,  in. 
an  attitude  indicating  rage  or  ferocity.   [Rare.] 

exasperater  (eg-zas'pe-ra-t6r),  n.  One  who  ex- 
asperates or  provokes ;  a  provoker.    Johnson, 

exasperating  (eg-zas'pe-ra-ting),  j.  a.  Irritat- 
ing ;  vexatious. 

A  boy  who  doubtless  was  often  rude  and  disobedient 
and  exasperating  to  the  last  degree,  but  was  her  boy. 

S.  Lanier;  The  English  Novel,  p.  '200. 

exasperation  (eg-zas-pe-ra'shon),  n.  [=  F. 
exasperation  =  Sp.  exasperacidn  =  Pg.  exaspe- 
raqSo  =  It.  esasperagione,  <  LL.  exasperaUo(n-), 
<  L.  exasperare,  roughen,  irritate :  see  exasper- 
ate.] 1.  The  act  of  exasperating,  or  the  state 
of  being  exasperated ;  irritation ;  provocation. 
A  word  extorted  from  him  by  the  exasperation  of  his 
spirits.  South,  Works,  X.  ix. 

2.  Increase  of  violence  or  malignity ;  exacer- 
bation, as  of  a  disease.     [Rare.] 

Judging,  as  of  patients  in  fevers,  by  the  exasperatim  of 
the  fits.  Sir  H.  Wotton,  Reliquiie,  p.  457. 

Exaspideae  (eks-as-pid'e-e),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
ff,  out,  -I-  aaTrlq  (dffmiJ-),  a  sniela  (withref.tothe 
scutellum),  +  -ece.]  In  Sundevall's  system,  the 
third  cohort  of  soutelliplantar  passerine  hirds, 
consisting  of  several  South  American  families, 
as  the  tyrant  flycatchers,  todies,  andmanakms, 
divided  into  Lysodactylce  for  the  first  of  these 
families  and  Syndactyly  for  the  other  two. 

exaspidean  (eks-as-pid'e-an),  a.  [As  Exasp- 
dew  +  -an.]  In  ornith.,  "having  that  modifica- 
tion of  the  soutelliplantar  tarsus  in  which  the 
anterior  scutella  overlap  around  the  outside, 
but  are  deficient  on  the  inside. 

exauctoratet  (eg-zUk'to-rat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  exma- 
toratus,  pp.  of  exauctorare,  ML.  also  exautnrare, 
dismiss  from  service,  <  ex,  out,  +  auctorare,bae 
oneself  out,  bind,  <  auctor,  author:  see  amor.] 
To  dismiss  from  service ;  deprive  of  an  oflBce  or 
a  dignity;  degrade.    Also  exauthorate. 


exauctorate 

The  flrst  bishop  that  was  exauctorated  was  a  prince  too, 
prince  and  bishop  of  Geneva. 

Jer.  Taylor,  WoTka  (ed.  1836),  II.  147. 

ezanctorationt  (eg-zEbk-to-ra'shon),  -».  Dismis- 
sion from  service ;  removal  from  an  office  or  a 
dignity;  deprivation;  degradation.  Also  ex- 
authoration. 

Consequents  harsh,  impious,  and  unreasonable  in  de- 
spight  of  government,  in  exauctoratwn  of  the  power  of  su- 
periours,  or  for  the  commencement  of  schisms  and  here- 
sies.      Jer.  Taylor,  Apol.  for  Set  Forms  of  Liturgy,  Pref. 

exaugurate  (eg-z^'gu-rat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
exaugurated,  ppr.  exaugurating.  [<  L.  exaugti- 
ratus,  pp.  of  exaugwrare,  <  ex,  out,  +  cmgura- 
re,  consecrate  by  auguries,  <  augur,  an  augur: 
Bee  augur.  Ct.  inaugurate.}  In.  Bom.  anUq.,  to 
deprive  of  a  sacred  character;  hence,  to  secu- 
larize.   See  exaugvjration. 

He  determined  to  exaugurate  and  to  unhallow  certain 
churches  and  chappels.  Holland,  tr.  of  Livy,  p.  38. 

exauguration  feg-za-gu-rai'.slipn),  n.  [<  L.  ex- 
migwaUo{n-),  <  exaugurare:  see  exaugwate.'} 
In  Bom.  anUq.,  the  act  of  depriving  a  thing  or 
person  of  sacred  character;  secularization:  a 
ceremony  necessary  before  consecrated  build- 
ings ootid  be  used  for  secular  purposes,  or 
priests  resign  their  sacred  functions,  or  enter 
into  matrimony  in  cases  where  celitsacy  was 
required. 

The  birds  by  signes  out  of  the  augur's  learning  admitted 
and  allowed  the  exauguration  and  unhallowing  all  other 
eels  and  chappels  besides.         Holland,  tr.  of  Livy,  p.  38. 

exauspicationt  (eg-z4s-pi-ka'shon),  n.  [<  L.  as 
i£  *exauspicatio{n-),  <  exauspieare,  pp.  exauspi- 
mtus,  take  an  augury,  <  ex,  out,  -f-  avspicari, 
take  auspices :  see  auspicate.1  An  unlucky  be- 
ginning, as  of  an  enterprise.    Bailey,  1727. 

exauthoratet  (eg-z^'thor-at),  v.  t.  Same  as  ex- 
auctorate. 

exauthoratiout  (eg-z&-thor-a'shon),  n.  [<  OF. 
exauthoraUon,  <  ML.  exauctoraUo{n-),  <  L.  ex- 
auctorare,  dismiss  from  service:  see  exauctor- 
ote.]     Same  as  exauotoration.   Bp.  Hall. 

exauthorizet  (eg-z&'thor-iz),  v.  t.  [<  ML.  ex- 
autorizare,  <  L.  ex,  out,  +  ML.  autorizare,  au- 
thorize: see  authorise.  Cf.  exauctorate.']  To 
deprive  of  authority.     Selden. 

Excsecaria  (ek-se-ka'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  so  called 
from  the  effect  of  its  juice  upon  the  eyes,  <  L. 
execBoare,  make  blind:  see  exceeate.']  A  genus 
of  euphorbiaceous  trees  and  shrubs,  of  tropical 
and  subtropical  Asia  and  Africa.  The  milky  juice 
of  most  of  the  species  is  acrid  and  very  poisonous.  The 
Chinese  tallow-tree,  E.  sebifera,  is  a  handsome  tree,  culti- 
vated in  China,  Japan,  and  northern  India.  The  seeds 
are  embedded  in  a  solid  inodorous  fat  which  is  largely 
used  in  China  for  candles ;  they  also  yield  an  oil,  and  the 
bark  yields  a  black  dye. 

excsecationt,  n.     See  excecation. 

excalcarate  (eks-kal'ka-rat),  a.  [<  L.  ex-  priv. 
+  oalcar,  a  spur  (see  ealcar^),  +  -atei.]  In  en- 
tom.,  having  no  spurs  or  calcars ;  eealcarate. 

excalceatet  (eks-kal'se-at),  V.  t.  [<  L.  excalce- 
atus,  pp.  of  excaleeare,  unshoe,  <  ex-  priv.  +  caU 
ceare,  shoe :  see  calceate.']  To  deprive  of  shoes ; 
make  barefooted.    Chambers. 

excalceationt  (eks-kal-se-a'shon),  re.  [<  excal- 
ceate  +  -ion.j  The  act  "of  exoaleeating  or  de- 
priving of  shoes.     Chambers. 

excalfactiont  (eks-kal-fak'shon),  re.  [<  L.  ex- 
calfacUoin-),  <  excalfacere,  warm,  <  ex,  out,  + 
ealfacere,  warm:  see  chafe,  and  cf.  eschcmfe.'] 
The  act  of  making  warm ;  calef action.   Blount. 

excalfactivet  (eks-kal-fak'tiv),  a.  [<  excalfac- 
Uon  +  -ive.]    Same  as  excalfactory.     Cotgrave. 

Excalfactoria  (eks-kal-fak-to'ri-a),  re.  [NL., 
fem.  of  L.  excalfactorius :  see  excalfactory.']  A 
genus  of  diminutive  quails,  of  which  the  sexes 
are  dissimilar  in  plumage  and  the  coloration  is 
much  variegated,  inhabiting  Africa,  Asia,  Aus- 
tralia, etc. ;  the  painted  quails.  The  best-known 
species  is  the  blue-breasted  Chinese  quail,  E. 
chinensis.    Bonaparte,  1856. 

excalfactoryf  (eks-kal-fak'to-ri)j  a.  [<  L.  ex- 
calfactorius, <  excalfacere,  warm:  see  exealfac- 
tjon.]  Tending  to  heat  or  warm;  heating; 
warming. 

The  Greeks  have  gone  so  neare,  that  they  have  scraped 
the  very  filth  from  the  walls  of  their  publicke  halls  and 
places  of  wrestling,  and  such  like  exercises  ;  and  the  same 
(say  they)  hath  a  speciall  excalfaotorie  vertue. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xxviii.  4. 

ezcamb,  excambie  (eks-kamb',  -kam'bi),  v.  t. 
[(  ML.  excambiare,  exchange:  see  exchange.] 
To  exchange:  applied  specifically  to  the  ex- 
change of  land.     [Scotch.] 

The  power  to  excarnlb  was  gradually  conferred  on  en- 
tailed proprietors.  Emyyc.  Brit.,  VIII.  783. 
excambiator  (eks-kam'bi-a-tor),  re.    [ML.,  < 
excambiare,  exchange :  see  exchange.']    An  ex- 
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changer ;  a  broker ;  one  employed  to  exchange 

lands. 

excambie,  v.  t.    See  excamb. 
excambium,  excambion(eks-kam'bi-um,  -on), 

n.    [ML.,  exchange:  see  eicftaregre.]  Exchange; 

barter^  specifically,  in  Scots  law,  the  contract 

by  which  one  piece  of  land  is  exchanged  for 

another. 

He  .  .  .  acquired  .  .  .  divers  lands,  .  .  .  for  which  he 
gave  in  eoKamblon  the  lands  of  Cam  bo. 

Spotswood,  Hist.  Church  of  Scotland,  p.  100. 

excandescence,  excandescency  (eks-kan-des'- 
ens,  -en-si),  n.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  escandecencia  =  It.  es- 
candescenza,  escandescenzia,  <  L.  excandescenUa, 
nascent  auger,  lit.  a  growing  hot,  <  excandes- 
een{t-)s,  ppr.  of  excanSescere,  grow  hot:  see  ex- 
candescent.]  1.  A  white  heat;  glowing  heat. 
[Rare.] — Sf.  Heat  of  passion;  violent  anger. 
Bailey,  1727. 

excandescent  (eks-kan-des'ent),  a.  [=  Pg. 
eseandecente  =  It.  escandesceiiie,  <  L.  excandes- 
cen(t-)s,_  ppr.  of  excandescere,  grow  hot,  bum, 
bum  with  anger,  <  ex,  out,  -t-  candescere,  begin 
to  glow :  see  candescent,  candid.]  White  with 
heat.     [Rare.] 

excantationf  (eks-kan-ta'shon),  n.  [<  L.  as  if 
*excantatio{n-),  <  excantare,.  charm  forth,  bring 
out  by  enchantment,  <  ex,  out,  -I-  caretore,  sing, 
charm:  &ee  cant^,&Ti6.et. incantation.]  Disen- 
chantment by  a  countercharm.     [Rare.] 

They  .  .  .  which  imagine  that  the  mynde  is  eyther  by 
incantation  or  excantation  to  bee  ruled  are  as  far  from 
trueth  as  the  Bast  from  the  West. 

I/yly,  Euphues  and  his  England,  p.  349. 

The  don  —  enchanted  in  his  cage,  out  of  which  there 
was  no  possibility  of  getting  out,  but  by  the  power  of  a 
higher  excantation.  Gayton,  Notes  on  Don  Quixote,  p.  277. 

excarnate  (eks-kar'nat),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
excarnated,  ppr.  excarnating.  [<  ML.  excarna- 
tus,  pp.  of  excamare  (>  Pg.  escarnar  =  F.  ex- 
carner),  deprive  of  flesh,  <  L.  ex-  priv.  -I-  caro 
(earn-),  flesh.  Cf.  incarnate.]  To  deprive  or 
clear  of  flesh ;  separate,  as  blood-vessels,  from 
the  surrounding  fleshy  parts. 

He  [Dr.  Glesson]  hath  likewise  given  us  certain  notes 
for  the  more  easy  distinguishing  of  the  vena  cava,  porta, 
and  vasa  fellea  in  excarruiiing  the  liver.      Wood,  Fasti,  I. 

excarnate  (eks-kar'nat),  a.  [<  ML.  excarnatus, 
pp. :  see  the  verb.]  Divested  of  flesh ;  disem- 
bodied.   Sears. 

excarnation  (eks-kar-na'shon),  re.  [=  F.  ex- 
carnation  =  Pg.  escarnagSo,  <  ML.  *exca/rna- 
tio(n-),  <  excamare,  pp.  excarnatus,  deprive  of 
flesh:  Bee  excarnate.]  1.  The  act  of  divesting 
of  flesh;  thestateof  being  divested  of  flesh:  op- 
posed to  incarnation. 

The  apostles  mean  by  the  resurrection  of  Christ  the  ex- 
carnation  of  the  Son  of  man,  and  the  consequent  emer- 
gence out  of  natural  conditions  to  his  place  of  power  on 
high.  Sears. 

2.  In  the  preparation  of  oasts  of  anatomical 
cavities  (as  of  the  blood-vessels  of  an  organ  or 
of  the  air-passages  of  the  lungs),  the  removal 
of  the  tissues,  as  by  a  corrosive  liquid,  after 
the  cavities  have  been  flUed  with  a  hardening 
injection. 

excarnicatet  (eks-kar'ni-kat),  V.  t.  [<  L.  ex- 
priv.  +  caro  (earn-),  flesh:  the  term,  appar.  in 
imitation  of  excarnificate.]  To  lay  bare  the 
flesh  of ;  scarify. 

I  did  even  exeamioate  his  [a  horse's]  sides  with  my  often 
spurring  of  him.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  83. 

excarnificate  (eks-kar'ni-fi-kat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  excarnificated,  ppr.  excarnificating.  [<  L. 
excarnificatus,  pp.  of  excarnificare  (>  OF.  excar- 
nifier),  cut  or  tear  any  one  to  pieces,  ML.  de- 
vour the  flesh  of,  <  ex,  out,  +  carnificare,  cut  in 
pieces,  behead,  <  caro  (cam-),  flesh,  -1-  facere, 
make.  See  carmifex.]  To  deprive  of  flesh;  free 
from  flesh.    Sir' T.  More. 

excarnification  (eks-kar'^'ni-fl-ka'shon),  re.  [< 
excarnificate  +  -ion.]  The  act  of  clearing  or 
depriving  of  flesh.  'Johnson. 
ex  cathedra.  See  cathedra. 
excathedrate  (eks-kath'e-drat), «. «. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  excathedrated,  ppr.  excathedratimg.  [<  ex 
cathedra  +  -ate^.]  To  condemn  with  author- 
ity, or  e?  cathedra.     [Rare.] 

Whom  sho'd  I  f eare  to  write  to,  if  I  can 
Stand  before  you,  my  learn'd  diocesan? 
And  never  shew  blood-guiltinesse  or  feare 
To  see  my  lines  excathedrated  here. 

Herrick,  Hesperides,  p.  66. 

excaudate  (eks-ka'dat),  a.  [<  L.  ex-priv.  + 
cauda,ta,il:  see  caudate.  Ci.  ecaudate.]  Inzool, 
tailless;  destitute  of  a  taU  or  tail-like  process; 
ecaudate. 

excavate  (eks'ka-vat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  ex- 
cavated, ppr.  excavating.     [<  L.  excavatus,  pp. 


exceeate 

of  excavare,  hollow  out,  <  ex,  out,  +  cavarc, 
make  hollow,  <  cavus,  hollow :  see  cave^.  Cf .  ex- 
■  cave.]  1.  To  hollow  out,  or  make  a  hollow  or 
cavity  in,  by  digging  or  scooping  out  the  inner 
part,  or  by  removing  extraneous  matter :  as,  to 
excavate  a  tumulus  or  a  buried  city  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exploring  it;  to  excavate  a  cocoanut. 

Faber  himself  put  a  thousand  of  them  [cups  turned  of 
ivory  by  Oswaldus  Norlinger  of  Suevia]  into  an  excavated 
pepper  corn.  Say,  Works  of  Creation,  i. 

2.  To  form  by  scooping  or  hollowing  out ;  make 
by  digging  out  material,  as  from  the  earth :  as, 
to  excavate  a  tunnel  or  a  cellar. 

Striges  .  .  .  are  those  excavated  channels,  by  our  work- 
men called  flutings  and  grooves.      Evelyn,  Architecture. 

It  is  only  when  we  examine  the  chasm  more  minutely, 
and  find  that  it  has  actually  been  excavated  out  of  the 
solid  rock,  that  we  begin  to  see  that  the  work  has  been 
done  by  running  water. 

J.  Croll,  Climate  and  Cosmology,  p.  11. 

I  was  living  at  this  period  in  a  tomb,  which  was  exca- , 
vated  in  the  side  of  the  precipice,  above  Sheick  Abd  el 
XJournoo.  R.  Curzon,  Monast.  in  the  Levant,  p.  102. 

exca'vate,  exca'vated  (eks'ka-vat,  -va-ted),  a. 
Imool.:  (a)  Formed  as  if  by  excavation ;  hol- 
lowed, but  having  the  inner  surface  irregularly 
rounded. 

The  front  is  deeply  excavated  for  the  insertion  of  the 
antennae.  Packard. 

(b)  Widely  and  irregularly  notched :  said  of  a 
margin  or  mark — Excavated  palpi,  in  entom.,  those 
palpi  in  which  the  last  joint  is  concave  at  its  apex. 
exca'vation  (eks-ka-va'shon),  re.  [=  F.  excava- 
tion =  Sp.  excavacion  =  fg.  excavagdo  =  It.  es- 
cavazione,  <  L.  excavatio(n-),  <  excavare,  hollow 
out:  see  excavate.]  1.  The  act  of  making  a 
thing  hollow  by  removing  the  interior  sub- 
stance or  part ;  the  digging  out  of  material,  or 
its  removal  by  any  means,  so  as  to  form  a  cavity 
or  hollow :  as,  the  excavation  of  land  by  flowing 
water. 

The  appearance  therefore  of  the  dry  land  was  by  the 
excavation  of  certain  sinus  and  tracts  of  the  earth,  and 
exaggerating  and  lifting  up  other  parts  of  the  terrestrial 
matters.  Sir  M.  Hale,  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  299. 

2.  A  hollow  or  cavity  formed  by  removing  the 
interior  substance :  as,  many  animals  burrow  in 
excavations  of  their  own  forming. 

A  grotto  is  not  often  the  wish  or  the  pleasure  of  an  Eng- 
lishman, who  has  more  frequent  need  to  solicit  than  ex- 
clude the  sun ;  but  Pope's  excavation  was  requisite  as  an 
entrance  to  his  garden.  Johnson,  Pope. 

All  great  peninsulas  .  .  .  have  an  excavation  or  bend 
inward  on  their  westward  side. 

Kane,  Grinnell  Exp.,  p.  550. 

3.  In  engin.,  an  open  cutting,  as  in  a  railway, 
in  distinction  from  a  tunnel. — 4.  In  zool.,  a 
deep  and  somewhat  irregular  hollow  with  well- 
defined  edges,  as  if  a  piece  had  been  taken  out 
of  the  surface. 

exca'vator  (eks'ka-va-tgr),  re.  [=  F.  excava- 
teur.]     One  who  or  that  which  excavates. 

An  intelligent  excavator  had  taken  better  care  of  them 
[some  valuable  fossils],  and  laid  them  aside. 

Sir  H.  J)e  La  Beche,  Geol.  Observer. 
Specifically — (a)  A  horse-  or  steam-power  machine  for 
digging,  moving,  or  transporting  loose  gravel,  sand,  or 
soil.    The  ditch-excavator  is  practically  a  scoop-plow  that 
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loosens  the  sod,  while  an  endless  band  armed  with  buck- 
ets scoops  the  soil,  raises  it,  and  throws  it  out  at  one  aide 
of  the  machine.  The  transportirig  excavator  loosens  the 
soil  and  raises  it  upon  a  traveling  apron  to  a  hopper. 
When  the  hopper  is  full  the  machine  is  dragged  away  upon 
a  carrying-line  to  the  place  where  the  load  is  to  be  dis- 
charged. (i>)  An  instrument  used  by  dentists  in  removing 
carious  parts  of  a  tooth  preparatory  to  filling  it.— Odor- 
less excavator,  an  apparatus  consisting  of  a  pump,  tank, 
and  odor-consumer,  used  for  emptying  cesspools.— Pneu- 
matic excavator,  an  apparatus  for  raising  by  pneumatic 
force  sand,  silt,  etc.,  from  a  shaft  in  excavating,  or  for 
sinking  a  pile  by  means  of  air-pressure, 

excavef  (eks-kav'),  V.  t.  [<  F.  exoamer  =  Sp. 
Pg.  excavar  =  It.  scavare,  <  L.  excavare,  hollow 
out:  see  excavate,v.]    To  excavate.    Cockeram. 

excecatet  (ek-se'kat),  V.  t.  [Also  spelled  excce- 
cate,  <  L.  exccBcatus,  pp.  of  exccecare,  make  blind, 
<  ex  +  ccecare,  make  blind,  <  ccecus,  blind.  ]  To 
make  blind.    Cockeram. 


excecation 

ezcecationt  (ek-se-ka'shon),  ji.  [Also  spelled 
eicceeation;  =  QiF'.excecation, <  L.  as  if  "exccBca- 
tio{n-),  <  excacare,  make  bUnd:  see  excecate.} 
The  act  of  making  blind. 

Their  own  wicked  hearts  will  still  work  and  improve 
their  own  induration,  excecation,  and  irritation  to  further 
sinning.      Bp.  Richardson,  Obs.  on  Old  Test.  (1656),  p.  359. 

excedet,  v.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  exceed. 

excedentt  (ek-se'dent),  n.  [<  L.  exceden(t-)s, 
ppr.  of  excedere,  exceed:  see  exceed.'\  Excess. 
In  France  the  population  would  double  in  one  space  of 
two  liundred  and  fourteen  years,  if  no  war,  or  no  conta- 
gious disease,  were  to  diminish  the  annual  excedent  of  the 
births.    Humboldt,  Polit.  Essays  (trans.),  I.  82  (Ord  MS.). 

exceed  (ek-sed' ),  v.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  excede; 
<  ME.  exceden,  <  OP.  exceder,  F.  exeSder  =  Sp. 
Pg.  exceder  =  It.  eccedere,  escedere,  <  L.  excedere, 
go  out,  go  forth,  go  beyond  a  certain  limit,  over- 
pass, exceed,  transgress,  <  ex,  out,  forth,  +  ce- 
dere,  go :  see  cede,  and  cf .  accede,  etc.]  I.  trans. 
'  1.  To  pass  or  go  beyond;  proceed  beyond  the 
given  or  supposed  limit,  measure,  or  quantity 
of:  as,  the  task  exceeds  Ms  strength;  he  has  ex- 
ceeded his  authority. 

Name  the  time ;  but  let  it  not 
Exceed  three  days.  Shak.,  Othello,  iii.  3. 

He  has  a  temper  malice  cannot  move 
To  exceed  the  bounds  of  judgment. 
Fletcher  (and  another).  Queen  of  Corinth,  iii.  1. 
A^ed  Men,  whose  Lives  exceed  the  space 
Which  seems  the  Round  prescrib'd  to  mortal  Race. 

Congreve,  To  the  Memory  of  Lady  Gethin. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  vanity  of  our  existence  but  the 

folly  of  our  pursuits.       Goldsmith,  Good-natured  Man,  L 

2.  To  surpass;  be  superior  to ;  excel. 

The  forme  and  manner  therof  excedyd  all  other  that 
ever  I  Saw,  so  much  that  I  canne  nott  wryte  it. 

Torhington,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Trayell,  p.  14. 
Divine  contemplations  exceed  the  pleasures  of  unse. 

Bacon,  Moral  Fables,  ru,  ExpL 
Where  all  his  counsellors  he  doth  exceed, 
As  far  in  judgment  as  he  doth  in  state. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortal,  of  Soul,  i. 
To  be  nameless  in  worthy  deeds  exceeds  an  infamous  his- 
tory.   The  Canaanitish  woman  lives  more  happily  without 
a  name  than  Herodias  with  one.  Sir  T.  Browne, 

=Syn.  2.  To  transcend,  outdo,  outvie,  outstrip. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  go  too  far;  pass  the  proper 
bounds;  go  over  any  given  limit,  number,  or 
measure :  as,  to  exceed  m  eating  or  drinking. 

Forty  stripes  he  may  give  him,  and  not  exceed. 

Deut.  XXV.  3. 
Emulations,  all  men  know,  are  incident  among  Military 
men,  and  are,  if  they  exceed  not,  pardonable. 

Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xxvi. 

2.  To  bear  the  greater  proportion ;  be  more  or 

larger;  predominate. 

Justice  must  punish  the  rebellious  deed, 

Yet  punish  so  as  pity  shall  exceed.  Dryden, 

3t.  To  excel. 

Marg.  I  saw  the  duchess  of  Milan's  gown,  that  they 
praise  so. 

Hero.  O,  that  ea^eeds,  they  say.    fi'Aafc.,Much  Ado,  iii.  4. 

These  hils  many  of  them  are  planted,  and  yeeld  no 
lesse  plentie  and  varietie  of  fruit  then  the  river  exceedeth 
with  abundance  of  fish. 

Capt.  John  Smith,  True  Travels,  I.  118. 

exceedablet  (ek-se'da-bl),  a.  [<  exceed  +  -able.'] 
Capable  of  exceeding  or  surpassing.   Sherwood. 

exceeder  (ek-se'dSr),  «.    One  who  exceeds  or 

passes  the  proper  boimds  or  limits  of  anything. 

That  abuse  doth  not  evacuate  the  commission :  not  in 

the  exceeders  and  transgressors,  much  lesse  in  them  that 

exceed  not.  Bp.  Mountagu,  Appeal  to  Csesar,  xxxvi. 

exceedingt  (ek-se'ding),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  ex- 
ceed, v.]  The  amount  by  which  anything  ex- 
ceeds a  recognized  limit ;  excess ;  overplus. 

He  used  to  treat  strangers  at  his  table  with  good  chear, 

and  seemingly  kept  pace  with  them  in  eating  raorsell  for 

morsell,  whilst  he  had  a  secret  contrivance  wherein  he 

conveyed  liis  exceedings  above  his  monasticall  pittance. 

Fuller,  Worthies,  Yorkshire. 

exceedil^  (ek-se'ding),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  exceed, 
V.J  1.  Very  great  in  extent,  quantity,  or  dura- 
tion ;  remarkably  large  or  extensive. 

Cities  were  built  an  exceeding  space  of  time  before  the 
great  flood.  Raleigh,  Hist.  World. 

Their  learning  is  not  so  exceeding  as  the  first  Chinian 
relations  report,  in  the  Mathematikes  and  other  liberall 
Sciences.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  439. 

2.   Surpassing;  remarkable  for  beauty,  etc. 

[Rare.] 

How  long  shall  I  live  ere  I  be  so  happy 
To  have  a  wife  of  this  exceeding  form  ? 
B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  ii.  2. 

exceeding  (ek-se'ding),  adv.  [<  exceeding,  a.] 
In  a  very  great  degree ;  unusually :  as,  exceed- 
ing rich.     [Obsolete  or  archaic] 

The  Genoese  were  exceedin(j  powerful  by  sea.    Raleigh. 
I  am  thy  shield  and  thy  exceeding  great  reward. 

Gen.  XV.  1. 
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Atalanta,  who  was  exceeding  fleet,  contended  with  Hip- 
pomenes  in  the  course.  Bacon,  Physical  Fables,  iv. 

exceedingly  (ek-se'ding-li),  adv.    To  a  very 
great  degree ;  in  a  degree  beyond  what  is  usual ; 
greatly;  very  much;  extremely. 
Isaac  trembled  very  exceedingly.  Gen.  xrvii.  33. 

We  shall  And  that  while  they  [kings]  adhered  firmly  to 
'  God  and  Religion,  the  Nation  prospered  exceedingly,  as  for 
a  long  time  under  the  Reigns  of  Solomon  and  Asa. 

Stillingfieet,  Sermons,  II.  iv. 

exceedingnessf  (ek-se'ding-nes),  n.  Surpass- 
ingness  in  quantity,  extent,  or  duration. 

Never  saw  she  creatui'e  so  astonished  as  Zelmane,  ex- 
ceeding sorry  for  Pamela,  but  exceedingly  exceeding  that 
exceedingness  in  f eare  for  Philoclea. 

•  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  iii. 

excel  (ek-sel'),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  excelled,  ppr. 
excelling.  [Formerly  also  excell;  <  OF.  exceller, 
P.  exceller  =  Pg.  exceller  =  It.  eccellere,  <  L.  ex- 
cellere,  raise,  elevate,  iutr.  rise,  be  eminent, 
siu'pass,  excel,  <  ex,  out,  -I-  *cellere,  impel,  pp. 
ceZsMS,  raised,  high,  lofty.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  sur- 
pass in  respect  to  something;  be  superior  to; 
outdo  in  comparison;  transcend,  usually  in 
something  good  or  commendable,  but  some- 
times in  that  which  is  bad  or  indifferent. 

Many  daughters  have  done  virtuously,  but  thou  excellest 
them  all.  Prov.  xxxi.  29. 

By  the  wisdom  of  the  law  of  God  David  attained  to  ex- 
cel others  in  understanding;  and  Solomon  likewise  to 
excel  David.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  ii.  1. 

I  would  ascribe  to  dead  authors  their  just  praises,  in 
those  things  wherein  they  have  excelled  us. 

Ihyden,  Bet.  of  Bpil.  to  Conquest  of  Granada,  ii. 

Our  great  metropolis  does  far  surpass 
Whate'er  is  now,  and  equals  all  that  was; 
Our  wit  as  far  does  f orei^  wit  excel, 
And,  like  a  king,  should  in  a  palace  dwell. 

Dryden,  Prol.  to  King's  House,  L  26. 

2.  To  exceed  or  be  beyond.     [Bare.] 

She  open'd,  but  to  shut 
ExceU'd  her  power ;  the  gates  wide  open  stood. 

maton,  P.  L.,  ii.  883. 

II,  intrans.  To  have  certain  qualities,  or  to 
perform  certain  actions,  in  an  unusual  degree ; 
be  remarkable,  distinguished,  or  eminent  for 
superiority  in  any  respect ;  surpass  others. 

Bless  the  Lord,  ye  his  angels,  that  excel  in  strength. 

Ps.  ciii.  20. 
'Mongst  all  Flow'rs  the  Rose  excels. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  v.  21. 

It  was  in  description  and  meditation  that  Byron  excelled. 
Macaulay,  Moore's  Byron. 

The  art  in  which  the  Egyptians  most  excel  is  architec- 
ture. E.  W.  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  II.  2. 

excellence  (ek'se-leus),  n.  [<  ME.  excellense, 
<  OP.  excellence,"^" excellence  =  Pr.  excellencia 
=  Sp.  excelencia  =  Pg.  excellencia  =  It.  eccellen- 
zia  (obs.),  eccellenza  =  D.  exceUentie  =  Q-.  exeel- 
lenz  =  Dan.  excellence  =  Sw.  excellens,  <  L.  ex- 
cellentia,  superiority,  excellence,  <  excellen(t-)s, 
excellent:  see  excellent.']  1.  The  state  of  ex- 
celling in  anything  or  of  possessing  good  qual- 
ities in  an  unusual  or  eminent  degree ;  merit ; 
goodness;  virtue;  superiority;  eminence. 

Consider  first,  that  great 
Or  bright  infers  not  excellence. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  viii.  91. 

Every  beautiful  person  shines  out  in  all  the  excellence 

with  which  nature  has  adorned  her.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  161. 

It  is  true  now  as  ever,  indeed  it  is  even  more  true,  that 

labor  must  be  rewarded  in  proportion  to  its  excellence,  or 

there  will  else  be  no  excellence  to  reward. 

W.  H.  Mattock,  Social  Equality,  p.  182. 
The  Greek  conception  of  excellence  was  the  full  and  per- 
fect development  of  humanity  in  all  its  organs  and  func- 
tions, and  witliout  any  tinge  of  asceticism. 

Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  II.  308. 

2.  A  mark  or  trait  of  superiority;  a  valuable 
quality;,  anything  highly  laudable,  meritori- 
ous, or  virtuous  in  persons,  or  valuable  and 
esteemed  in  things ;  a  merit. 

Memmius,  him  whom  thou  profusely  kind 
Adorn'st  with  every  excellence  refined. 

Beattie,  Lucretius,  i. 

3.  Same  as  excellency,  2.     [Bare.] 

They  humbly  sue  unto  your  excellence. 
To  have  a  godly  peace  concluded  of. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  v.  1. 
Nor  shall  you  need  excuse,  since  you're  to  render 
Account  to  that  fair  excellence,  the  princess. 

Ford,  Broken  Heart,  iv.  2. 

excellency  (ek'se-len-si),  ». ;  pi.  excellencies 
(-siz).  \_As  excellence :  Bee -ence.]  1.  Same  as 
excellence,  1  and  2.  [Obsolete  or  archaic ;  but 
excellencies  is  stUl  sometimes  used  by  mistake 
as  the  plural  of  excellence.] 

Is  it  not  wonderful  that  base  desires  should  so  extin- 
guish in  men  the  sense  of  their  own  excellency  as  to  make 
them  willing  that  their  souls  should  be  like  to  the  souls  of 
beasts?  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity. 
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For  God  was  .  .  .  desirous  that  human  natuie  should 
be  perfected  with  moral,  not  intellectual  excelleneiet. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Great  Exemplar,  Bed. 

Eloquence  is  .  .  .  improved  by  the  perusal  of  the  great 
masters,  from  whose  excellencies  rules  have  been  after- 
wards formed.  Goldsmith,  Criticisms. 

The  excellencies  of  the  British  Constitution  had  already 
exercised  and  exhausted  the  talents  of  the  best  thinkers 
and  the  most  eloquent  writers  and  speakers  that  the  world 
ever  saw.  Burke,  Appeal  to  Old  Whigs. 

2.  A  title  of  honor  given  to  governors,  ambas- 
sadors (as  representing  not  the  affairs  alone 
but  the  persons  of  sovereign  princes,  to  whom 
the  title  was  formerly  applied),  ministers,  and 
other  high  ofS.oers :  with  your,  his,  etc. ;  hence, 
a  person  entitled  to  this  designation.  The  title 
His  Excellency  is  given  to  the  governor  by  the  constitu- 
tions of  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts ;  and  it  is  con- 
vention ally  applied  to  the  governors  of  other  States  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  sometimes  to  the 
incumbents  of  other  high  offices. 

Your  excellencies,  having  been  the  protectors  of  the  au- 
thor of  these  Memoirs  during  the  many  years  of  his  exile, 
are  justly  entitled  to  whatever  acknowledgment  can  be 
made.  Ludlow,  Memoirs,  I.,  Ep.  Ded. 

"  It  was  in  the  castle-yard  of  Konigsberg  in  1861,"  said 
Bismarck,  once,  "that  I  first  became  an  Excellency." 

Lowe,  Bismarck,  I.  270, 
excellent  (ek'se-lent),  a.  [<  ME.  excellmt,  ex- 
celent,  <  OP.  excellent,  P.  excellent  =  Sp.  exceiente 
=  Pg.  excellente  =  It.  eccellente  =  D.  G.  Dan.  Sw. 
excellent,  <  L.  excellen(t-)s,  high,  lofty,  eminent, 
distinguished,  superior,  excellent,  ppr.  of  ex- 
cellere,  rise,  be  eminent:  see  excel.]  1.  Excel- 
ling; possessing  excellence ;  eminent  or  distin- 
guished for  superior  merit  of  any  kind;  of  sur- 
passing character  or  quality;  uncommonly  laud- 
able or  valuable  for  any  reason ;  characterized 
by  good  or  sensible  qualities ;  remarkably  good: 
as,  an  excellent  magistrate ;  an  excellent  farm, 
horse,  or  fruit;  an  excellent  workman. 

Her  voice  was  ever  soft. 
Gentle,  and  low :  an  excellent  thing  in  woman. 

Shak.,  Lear,  v.  3. 

A  private  Man,  vilified  and  thought  to  have  but  little 
in  him,  but  come  to  the  Crown,  never  any  Man  shewed 
more  excellent  Abilities.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  41 

The  World  cries  you  up  to  be  an  excellent  Divine  and 
Philosopher.  Howell,  Letters,  ii.  41. 

She  is  excellent  to  be  at  a  play  with,  or  upon  a  visit. 

iionii,  Mackery  End. 

2t.  Surpassing;  transcendent;  consummate; 
complete :  in  an  ill  sense. 

This  is  the  excellent  foppery  of  the  world!  that,  when 
we  are  sick  in  fortune  ...  we  make  guilty  of  our  disas- 
ters the  sun,  the  moon,  and  stars.  Shak,,  Lear,  L  2. 
That  excellent  grand  tyrant  of  the  earth 
Thy  womb  let  loose,  to  chase  us  to  our  graves. 

Shak.,  Rich.  IIL,  iv.  4. 
Elizabeth  was  an  excellent  hypocrite.  Hume. 

= Syn.  1.  "Worthy,  fine,  admirable,  choice,  prime,  valuable, 
select,  exquisite. 
excellentt  (ek'se-lent),  adv.     [<  excellent,  a.] 
Excellently;  exceedingly. 
Pol.  Do  you  know  me,  my  lord? 
Ham.  Excellent,  excellent  well ;  you're  a  fishmonger. 
Shak.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

Gentlemen,  please  you  change  a  few  crowns  for  a  very  ex- 
cellent good  blade  here  7    I  am  a  poor  gentleman,  a  soldier. 
B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  ii.  2. 

excellently  (ek'se-lent-li),  adv.  1.  In  an  ex- 
cellent manner;  in  an  eminent  degree;  in  a 
manner  to  please  or  command  esteem,  or  to  1)6 
useful. 

Oliv.  Is  't  not  well  done  ? 

Viol.  Excellently  done,  if  God  did  aU.  Shak.,  T.  N.,  i.  6. 

2t.  Exceedingly;  superlatively;  surpaasingly. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney  in  the  description  of  his  mistresse  e* 

cellently  well  handled  this  figure  of  resemblaunce  by  im- 

agerie.  Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  204, 

Hesperus  entreats  thy  light. 

Goddess,  excellently  bright. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Revels,  v.  3, 
A  sorrow  shews  in  his  true  glory. 
When  the  whole  heart  is  excellently  sorry. 

Fletcher,  PUgrim,  i.  2- 
Here,  as  e'en  in  hell,  there  must  be  still 
One  giant-vice,  so  excellently  ill 
That  all  beside  one  pities,  not  abhors. 

Pope,  Satires  of  Donne,  ii.  4. 

excelsior  (ek-sel'si-6r),  a.  [<  L.  excelsior,  maso. 
and  fern,  compar.  (neut.  exceUms)  of  excemu, 
elevated,  lofty,  high,  pp.  of  excellere,  rise,  be 
lofty,  be  eminent:  see  excel.]  Loftier;  more 
elevated;  higher:  the  motto  of  New  Imk 
State,'  hence  sometimes  called  the  Exceimr 
State. 

From  the  sky,  serene  and  far, 
A  voice  fell,  like  a  falling  star,  , 

kxcelsior!      ionafrflow.  Excelsior. 

excelsior  (ek-sel'si-6r),  n.  [<  excelsif,  c-l 
The  trade-name  of  a  fine  quality  of  wood-shav- 
ings, used  as  stuffing  for  cushions,  beds,  etc., 
and  as  a  packing  material. 


excelsitude 

excelsitudet  (ek-sel'si-tud),  n.  [<  L.  as  if  *ex- 
eelsititdq,<.excelsus,  high:  see  excelsior.^  High- 
ness.   Bailey,  1727. 

ezcelsityt  (ek-sel'si-ti^,  n.  [<  L.  excelsita{t-)s, 
loftiness,  <  excelsvs',  high,  lofty:  see  excelsior.'} 
Altitude;  haughtiness.    Bailey,  1727. 

excentrai  (ek-sen'tral),  a.  [<  L.  ex,  out,  +  cen- 
trum, center,  +  -aZ.]'"  In  hot.,  out  of  the  center. 

excentric,  excentrically,  etc.  See  eccentric, 
etc. 

^centrostomata  (ek-sen-tro-sto'ma-ta),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  prop.  *Eccentrostomata,  <  Grr.'ef,"  bk,  out, 
+  nevrpov,  a  point,  center,  4-  ardfia,  mouth.] 
De  Blainville's  name  for  a  group  of  irregular 
or  exooyclic  sea-urchins ;  heart-urchins,  as  the 
spatangoids:  so  called  irom  the  eccentric  po- 
sition of  the  mouth. 

except  (ek-sepf),  v.  [<  MB.  excepten,  <  OF.  ex- 
eepter,  F.  excepter  =  ¥1.  exceptor  =  Sp.  exceptor 
(ohs.),  exceptuar  =  Pg.  exceptuar  =  It.  eccettare, 
eeeettnare,  <  L.  exceptare,  take  out,  ML.  except, 
freq.  of  exmpere,  pp.  exceptus,  take  out,  except, 
make  an  exception  of,  take  exception  to,  <  ex, 
out,  +  capere,  take :  see  capable.  Cf .  acceptj\ 
I,  trans.  To  take  or  leave  out  of  consideration; 
exclude  from  a  statement  or  category,  as  one  or 
more  of  a  number,  or  some  particular  or  detail ; 
omit  or  withhold:  as,  to  except  a  few  from  a 
general  condemnation. 

When  he  saith  all  things  are  put  under  him,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  he  is  excepted,  which  did  put  all  things  under  him. 

1  Cor.  XV.  27. 

He  was  excepted  by  name  out  of  the  acts  against  the  Pa- 
pists. Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  208. 

Errors  excepted,  errors  and  omissions  excepted, 
foriuulas  used  in  rendering  an  account,  or  in  making  a 
tabulated  numerical  statement  of  any  liind,  commonly 
placed  at  the  close  in  the  abbreviated  forms  E.  E.,  E.  mid 
0.  E.,  to  invite  scrutiny,  or  to  guard  against  a  suspicion 
of  intentional  misstatement. 

II.  intrans.  To  object ;  take  exception :  now 
usually  followed  by  to,  but  formerly  sometimes 
by  against:  as,  to  except  to  a  witness  or  to  his 
testimony. 

They  have  heard  some  talk,  "Such  a  one  is  a  great  rich 
man,"  and  another  ea;ce^£  to  it,  "  Yea,  but  he  hath  a  great 
charge  of  children." 

Bacon,  Marriage  and  Single  Lite  (ed.  1887). 

The  Athenians  might  fairly  except  against  the  practice 
of  Democritus,  to  be  buried  up  in  honey. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  'Urn-burial,  iii. 

1  shall  make  use  only  of  such  reasons  and  authorities 
as  religion  cannot  except  against. 

Milton,  Apology  for  Sinectymnuus. 

But  anything  that  is  new  will  be  excepted  to  by  minds 
of  a  certain  order.  E.  Hall,  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  334. 

except  (ek-sept'),J'»'ep.  and  conj.  [<  ME.  except 
(=  Sp.  Pg.  excepto  =  It.  eccetto),  prop,  used  ab- 
solutely as  in  L.,  <  L.  exceptus,  pp.,  taken  out, 
excepted,  used  absolutely  in  the  ablative  ;e.g., 
m  the  first  example  except  Christ  would  be  in 
L.  excepto  Christo.  As  in  other  instances  (e.  g., 
dwri/ng,  notwithstanding),  the  participle  came  to 
be  regarded  as  a  prep,  governing  the  following 
noun.  Cf .  excepting.^  I.  prep.  Being  excepted 
or  left  out;  with  the  exception  of;  excepting: 
usually  equivalent  to  hut,  but  more  emphatic. 

It  were  ageynes  kynde  .  .  . 
That  any  creature  shulde  kunne  al  exeepte  Cryste  one  [i.  e. , 
alone].  Piers  Plowman  (B),  xv.  63. 

Kichard  except,  those  whom  we  fight  against 
Had  rather  have  us  win,  than  him  they  follow. 

Shak.,  Eich.  III.,  v.  3. 
I  could  see  nothing  except  the  sky.  Swift. 

II.  conj.  Excepting;  if  it  be  not  that;  unless. 

Except  the  Lord  build  the  house,  they  labour  in  vain 
that  build  it.  Ps.  cxxvii.  1. 

Cow.  You  know  not  wherefore  I  have  brought  you  hith- 
er? 
Cel.  Not  well,  except  you  told  me. 

B.  Jtmson,  Volpone,  iii.  4. 
Fertility  of  a  country  is  not  enough,  except  art  and  in- 
dUBtry  be  joined  unto  it. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  To  the  Eeader,  p.  57. 
Parted  without  the  least  regret. 
Except  that  they  had  ever  met. 

Coicper,  Pairing  Time  Anticipated. 

No  desire  can  be  satisfied  except  through  the  exercise  of 

»  faculty.  H.Spencer,  Social  Stat^os,  p.  92. 

exceptant  (ek-sep'tant),  a.  and  n.  [<  except  + 
•ant.]  I,  a.  Making  or  implying  exception. 
Lord  Eldon.    [Rare.] 

II.  n.  One  who  excepts  or  takes  an  excep- 
tion, as  to  a  ruling  of  a  court. 
excepter  (ek-sep't§r),  n.    One  who  excepts. 
excepting  (ek-sep'ting),  prep,  and  cor0.     [Ppr. 
OTCTc^t,©.   Ct.harring^,  during,  eta.']    I,  prep. 
Making  exception  of ;  excluding;  except. 
Thy  deeds,  thy  plainness,  and  thy  housekeeping 
mth  won  the  greatest  favour  of  the  commons, 
"   (  none  but  good  Duke  Humphrey. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  i.  1. 
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Our  watch  to-night,  excepting  your  worship's  presence, 

have  ta'en  a  couple  of  as  arrant  knaves  as  any  in  Messina. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  iii.  5. 

II.  conj.  Unless;  except. 

Excepting  in  barbarous  times,  no  such  atrocious  out- 
rages could  be  committed. 


exception  (ek-sep'shon),  n.  [=  F.  exception  = 
Sp.  exeepcion.  =  Pg.  excepgao  =  It.  eccezione,  < 
L.  exceptio{n-),  <  exeipere,  pp.  exceptus,  take  out, 
except :  see  except,  v.]  1 .  The  act  of  excepting 
or  leaving  out  of  count ;  exclusion,  or  the  act 
of  excluding  from  some  number  designated,  or 
from  a  statement  or  description:  as,  all  vtted 
for  the  measure  with  the  exception  of  five. 
He  doth  deny  his  prisoners ; 
But  with  proviso,  and  exception. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  i.  S. 
Do  't  for  you !  by  this  air,  I  will  do  any  thing,  without 
exception,  be  it  a  good,  bad,  or  indifferent  thing. 

Beau,  and  El.,  King  and  No  King,  iii.  3. 
3.  That  which  is  excepted,  excluded,  or  sepa- 
rated from  others  in.  a  general  statement  or  de- 
scription; the  person  or  thing  specified  as  dis- 
tinct or  not  included:  as,  almost  every  general 
rule  has  its  exceptions. 

Nay,  soft;  this  operation  hath  another  exception  annexed 
thereto  then  you  have  yet  heard :  For  ...  it  the  divisor 
contayne  2  digits  or  mo  .  .  .  this  rule  will  not  serve  nor 
hold  in  that  point.  T.  Hill,  Aritlimetic  (1600). 

I  know  no  manner  of  speaking  so  offensive  as  that  of 
giving  praise  and  closing  it  with  an  exception. 

Steele,  Tatler,  No.  92. 
Such  rare  exceptions,  shining  in  the  dark. 
Prove,  rather  than  impeach,  the  just  remark. 

Cowper,  Tirocinium,  1.  841. 

The  exceptions  do  not  destroy  the  authority  of  the  rule. 

Macaulay,  West.  Reviewer's  Def.  of  Mill. 

3.  An  objection ;  that  which  is  or  may  be  of- 
fered in  opposition  to  a  rule,  proposition,  state- 
ment, or  allegation:  with  to,  sometimes  with 


I  will  answer  what  exceptions  he  can  have  against  our 
account.  Bentley. 

4.  Objection  with  dislike ;  offense ;  slight  an- 
ger or  resentment :  with  oi  or  against,  but  more 
commonly  with  to,  and  generally  used  with  take: 
as,  to  talce  exception  at  a  severe  remark ;  to  take 
exception  to  what  was  said. 

Thou  hast  taken  against  me  a  most  just  exception. 

Shak.,  Othello,  iv.  2. 
What  will  you  say  now. 
If  he  deny  to  come,  and  take  exceptions 
At  some  halt-syllable,  or  sound  deliver'd 
With  an  ill  accent,  or  some  style  left  out? 

Fletcher,  Bonduca,  ii.  2. 

5.  In  law :  (a)  In  conveyancing,  a  clause  in  a 
deed  taking  out  something  from  that  which  ap- 
pears to  be  granted  by  the  preceding  part  of 
the  deed,  by  which  means  it  is  severed  from  the 
estate  granted,  and  does  not  pass.  (6)  The 
thing  or  part  of  the  premises  thus  withheld,  (c) 
In  equity  practice,  an  allegation,  required  to  be 
in  writing,  pointing  out  the  particular  matter 
in  an  adversary's  pleading  which  is  objected  to 
as  insufficient  or  improper,  (d)  In  common- 
law  practice,  the  specific  statement,  required 
to  be  in  writing  or  noted  on  the  record,  of  an 
objection  taken  by  a  party  to  a  ruling  or  deci- 
sion by  the  court  or  a  referee,  the  object  being 
to  show  to  the  higher  court  to  which  the  mat- 
ter may  be  appealed  that  the  ruling  was  ad- 
hered to  and  carried  into  effect  against  explicit 
objection,  or  to  inform  the  adverse  party  of  the 
precise  point  of  the  objection,  or  both.  See 
hill  of  exceptions,  below,  in  the  Boman  law  excep- 
Uo  was  a  plea  similar  to  our  confession  and  avoidance. 
Thus,  such  a  plea  would  be  a  claim  to  offset  a  debt.  In 
a  narrower  sense,  however,  it  was  restricted  to  the  plea 
that  an  action  competent  in  law  should  be  excluded  on 
the  ground  of  equity.  Such  a  plea  was  held  to  be  danger- 
ous, because,  the  facts  alleged  by  way  of  exception  being 
once  disproved,  the  claim  of  the  plaintiff  was  held  to  be 
proved  as  good  in  law  by  the  pleading  of  the  exceptio. 
Hence,  probably,  the  maxim  "The  exception  proves  the 
rule"  (Latin  exceptio probat  regulam,,  11  Coke  41;  French 
Vexception  prmwe  la  rigle),  which  is  certainly  ol  legal  ori- 
gin. The  words  "  in  cases  not  excepted  "  (Latin  in  catibus 
rum  exceptis)  are,  however,  commonly  added ;  and  the  max- 
im is  taken  to  mean  that  an  express  exception  implies  that 
the  general  rule  is  the  opposite  of  the  case  mentioned. 

As  exception  corroborates  the  application  of  law  in  cases 
not  excepted,  so  enumeration  invalidates  it  in  cases  not 
enumerated. 

Bacon,  De  Augmentis  (ed.  Spedding),  VIIL  iii. 

If  it  be  well  weighed,  that  certificate  makes  against 
them ;  for  as  exe^tio  Jirmat  legem  in  casibus  rwn  excep- 
tis, so  the  excepting  of  that  shire  by  itself  doth  fortify 
that  the  rest  ot  the  shires  were  included  in  the  very  point 
of  difference.  Bacon,  Jurisdiction  of  the  Marches. 

BUI  of  exceptions,  in  common-law  practice,  the  docu- 
ment drawn  up  by  the  party  unsuccessful  at  the  trial  for 
authentication  by  the  trial  judge,  to  show  to  an  appellate 
court  all  the  rulings  complained  of  as  error,  and  the  ex- 
ceptions thereto  taken  on  the  trial.— The  exception 
proves  the  rule.  See  def.  6  (d).— To  note  an  excep- 
tion.   See  n^te. 


exceptive 

exceptionable  (ek-sep'shon-a-bl),  a.  [<  excep- 
tion +  -able.]  Liable  to  exception  or  objection; 
that  may  be  objected  to ;  objectionable. 

This  passage  I  look  upon  to  be  the  most  exceptionable 
in  the  whole  poem.  Addison,  Spectator,  No.  279. 

That  may  be  defensible,  nay  laudable,  in  one  character, 
that  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  exceptionable  in  an. 
other.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  290. 

The  German  visitors  even  di'ink  the  exeeptioruxble  beer 
which  is  sold  in  the  wooden  cottages  on  the  little  hillock 
at  the  end  of  the  gardens.     Eawells,  Venetian  Life,  xvli. 

exceptionableness  (ek-sep'shon-a-bl-nes),  n. 
The  quality  of  being  exceptionable. 

exceptionably  (ek-sep'shon-a-bli),  ado.  In  a 
maimer  that  may  be  excepted  to;  objection- 
ably. 

exceptional  (ek-sep'shgn-al),  a.  [=  F.  excep- 
tionnel  =  It.  eccegionale;  as  exception  +  -al.] 
Relating  to  or  forming  an  exception ;  contrary 
to  the  rule;  out  of  the  regular  or  ordinary 
course. 

Tom's  was  a  nature  which  had  a  sort  ot  superstitious 
repugnance  to  everything  exceptional. 

George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  v.  6. 

The  mastery  ot  Shakespeare  is  shown  perhaps  more 
strikingly  in  his  treatment  of  the  ordinary  than  ot  the  ex- 
ceptional. Lowell,  Study  "VPindows,  p.  136. 

The  mode  ot  migration  [by  sea]  which  was  natural,  and 
even  necessary,  in  the  seventeenth  century  was  altogether 
exceptional  in  the  fifth. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  102. 

=Syn.  Irregular,  unusual,  uncommon,  unnatural,  pecu- 
liar, anomalous. 

exceptionality  (ek-sep-sho-nal'i-ti),  n.  [<  ex- 
ceptional +  -ity.]  The  quality  of  being  excep- 
tional, or  of  constituting  an  exception. 

Artistic  feeling  is  ...  of  so  rare  occurrence  that  its  ex- 
ceptionality .  .  .  proves  the  rule. 

The  Century,  XXVI.  824. 

exceptionally  (ek-sep'shon-al-i),  adv.  In  an 
exceptional  or  unusual  manner;  in  or  to  an  un- 
usual degree;  especially:  as,  he  vr&s  exception- 
ally favored. 

Neither  should  we  doubt  our  intuitions  as  to  necessaiy 
truth.  To  do  so  is  not  to  be  exceptionally  intellectual,  but 
exceptionally  foolish. 

Mivart,  Nature  and  Thought,  p.  138. 

The  country  behind  it  is  exceptionally  fertile,  and  is 
covered  over  with  thriving  farms. 

Froude,  Sketches,  p.  86. 

exceptionaluess  (ek-sep'shon-al-nes),  n.  Ex- 
ceptional character  or  quality. ' 

It  is  not  the  raeritoriousness  but  the  exceptionalness  of 
the  achievement  which  makes  the  tew  willmg  to  attemi)t 
it.  Spectator,  No.  3035,  p.  1142. 

exceptionary  (ek-sep'shou-a-ri),  a.  [<  exce]/- 
tion  +  -ary.]  Indicating  or  noting  an  excep- 
tion.    [Rare.] 

After  mentioning  the  general  privation  ot  the  "bloemy 
flush  of  life,"  the  exceptionary  "all  but"  includes,  as  part 
of  that  bloomy  flush,  an  aged  decrepit  matron. 

Scott,  Essays,  p.  263  (Ord  MS.). 

exceptionert  (ek-sep'shon-6r),  n.  One  who 
takes  exception  or  objects ;  an  objector. 

Thus  much  (Headers)  in  favour  ot  the  softer  spirited 
Christian ;  for  other  exceptioners  there  was  no  thought 
taken.  Milton,  On  Def.  ot  Humb.  Hemonst.,  Pref. 

exceptionless  (ek-sep'shon-les),  a.  [<  exception 
+ -less.]  Without  exception ;  incapable  of  be- 
ing excepted  to.    Bancroft. 

exceptioust  (ek-sep'shus),  a.  [<  excepti-on  + 
-ous.]  Disposed  to  take  exception  or  make  ob- 
jection ;  inclined  to  object  or  cavil ;  captious. 

Tom.  So ;  did  you  mark  the  dulness  of  her  parting  now? 
Alon.  What  dulness?  thou  art  so  exceptious  still! 

Middleton  and  Rowley,  Changeling,  ii.  1. 

Go  dine  with  your  Earl,  sir;  he  may  be  exceptious:  we 
are  your  friends  and  will  not  take  it  ill  to  be  left. 

Wycherley,  Country  Wite,-i. 

He  has  indeed  one  good  Quality,  he  is  not  Exceptious ; 
for  he  so  passionately  affects  the  reputation  of  under- 
standing raillery  that  he  will  construe  an  Affront  into  a 
Jest.  Congreve,  Way  ot  the  World,  i.  2. 

It  is  his  ancestor,  the  original  pensioner,  that  has  laid 
up  this  inexhaustible  fund  ot  merit,  which  makes  his 
Grace  so  very  delicate  and  exceptions  about  the  merit  of 
all  other  grantees  ot  the  crown.    Burke,  To  a  Noble  Lord. 

exceptiousnessf  (ek-sep'shus-nes),  n.  The  char- 
acter of  being  exceptious.    Barrow. 

exceptive  (ek-sep'tiv),  a.  [=  OF.  exceptif  = 
Sp.  Pg.  exceptivo;  as  except,  v.,  -I-  -4ve.]  1. 
Making  or  constituting  an  exception. 

A  dispensation,  improperly  so  called,  is  rather  a  particu- 
lar and  exceptive  law ;  absolving  and  disobliging  from  a 
more  general  command  for  some  just  and  reasonable  cause. 
Milton,  Divorce,  v.  (Ord  MS.). 

I  do  not  think  we  shall  err  in  conceiving  of  the  charac- 
ter of  Buddha  as  embracing  that  rare  combination  of  qual- 
ities which  lends  to  certain  exceptiveperaoxialities  a  strange 
power  over  all  who  come  within  the  range  of  their  influ- 
ence. Faiths  of  the  World,  p.  42. 


exceptive 

Z.  Disposed  to  take  exception ;  inclined  to  ob- 
ject— Exceptive  enunciation  or  proposition,  a  prop- 
osition which  contains  an  exceptive  particle. 

Exceptive  propositions  will  make  such  complex  syllo- 
gism ;  as,  None  but  physicians  came  to  the  consultation ; 
the  nurse  is  no  physician  ;  therefore  the  nurse  came  not 
to  the  consultation.  Watts,  Logic,  iii.  2. 

Exceptive  law,  a  law  establishing  an  exception.— Excep- 
tive particle,  a  conjunction  introducing  an  exception,  as 
but,  besides,  except,  etc. 

ezceptlesst  (ek-sept'les),  a.    [<  except  +  -less.} 
MalSng  no  exception ;  extending  to  all. 
Forgive  my  general  and  exceptless  rashness, 
You  perpetual-sober  gods  I    I  do  proclaim 
One  honest  man.  Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  iv.  3. 

exceptor  (ek-sep'tor),  n.  [<  except  +  -or.']  1. 
One  who  objects  or  takes  exception. 

The  exceptor  makes  a  reflection  upon  the  impropriety  of 
those  expressions.  T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

2.  In  law,  one  who  enters  an  exception. 
excerebrate  (ek-ser'f-brat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
excerebrated,  ppr.  excerehrating.  [<  LL.  excere- 
bratus,  pp.  of  excerebrare,  deprive  of  brains,  < 
L.  ex-  priv.  +  cerebrum,  the  brain.]  1.  To  re- 
move or  beat  out  the  brains  of.  Bailey,  1731. 
[Rare.] — 2.  To  cast  out  from  the  brain  or  mind. 
Hath  it  [faith]  not  sovereign  virtue  in  it  to  excerebrate 
all  cares,  expectorate  all  fears  and  griefs  ? 

5.  Ward,  Sermons,  p.  25. 

excerebration(ek-ser-e-bra'shon),  ■«.  [<  excere- 
brate +  ■don.]  The  act  of  removing  or  beating 
out  the  brains;  specifically,  in  o6«tei.,  the  re- 
moval of  the  brain  of  the  child  to  facilitate  de- 
livery.  Also  called  eccephalosis. 

excerebrose  (ek-ser'f-bros),  a.  [<  L.  ex-  priv. 
-I-  cerebrum,  the  brain,  -I-  -ose.']  Having  no 
brains.     Bailey,  1727.     [Rare.] 

excernt  (ek-s6m'),  v.  t.  [<  L.  excernere,  pp.  ex- 
cretus,  sift  out,  separate,  <  ex,  out,  +  cernere, 
separate :  see  certain.  Cf .  excrete.]  To  sepa- 
rate and  emit  through  the  pores  or  through 
small  passages  of  the  body ;  excrete. 

That  which  is  dead,  or  corrupted,  or  excertied,  hath  an- 
tipathy with  the  same  thing  when  it  is  alive  and  sound, 
and  with  those  parts  which  do  excem.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist. 
There  is  no  Science  but  is  full  of  such  stuff,  which  by 
Direction  of  Tutor,  and  Choice  of  good  Bookes,  must  be 
excemed.  Sowell,  Letters,  L  v.  9. 

excerpt  (ek-sferp'),  v.  t.  [Formerly  also  exerp; 
<  OP.  excerper,  <  L.  excerpere,  pick  out,  choose, 
select,  <  ex,  out,  -t-  carpere,  pick,  pluck:  see 
carp^.]    To  pick  out ;  excerpt. 

In  your  reading  excerp,  and  note,  in  your  books,  such 
things  as  you  like.  Hales,  Oolden  ^Remains,  p.  288. 

excerpt  (ek-s6rpt'),  «•  *•  [<  L.  excerptus,  pp.  of 
excerpere,  pick  out:  see  excerp.]  To  take  or 
cull  out  (a  passage  in  a  written  or  printed 
work);  select;  cite;  extract. 

Out  of  which  we  have  excerpted  the  following  particu- 
lars. Fuller. 

Justinian,  indeed,  has  excerpted  in  the  Digest  and  put  in 
the  forefront  of  his  Institutes  a  passage  from  an  elemen- 
tary work  of  Ulpian's,  in  which  he  speaks  of  a  jus  naturale 
that  is  common  to  man  aud  the  lower  animals. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XX.  703. 

excerpt  (ek-s6rpt'),  n.  [<  L.  excerptum,  an  ex- 
tract, selection  from  a  book  or  writing,  neut. 
of  excerptus,  pp.  of  excerpere,  pick  out:  see  ex- 
cerp, excerpt,  v.]  An  extract  from  a  written 
or  printed  work :  as,  excerpts  from  the  records. 
His  commonplace  book  was  filled  with  excerpts  from  the 
year-books.  Lord  Campbell,  Lord  Commissioner  Maynard. 

excerpta  (ek-s6rp'ta),  n.  pi.  [L.,  pi.  of  excerp- 
tum, an  excerpt:  see  excerpt,  n.]  Passages  ex- 
tracted ;  excerpts.     [Rare.] 

excerption  (ek-s6rp'shon),  n.  [<  LL.  excerp- 
tio{n-),  an  extract,  <  L.  excerpere,  pp.  excerptus, 
pick  out:  see  excerp,  excerpt]  1.  The  act  of 
excerpting  or  picking  out;  a  gleaning;  selec- 
tion.— 2.  That  which  is  selected  or  gleaned; 
an  excerpt.     [Rare.] 

Times  have  consumed  his  works,  saving  some  few  ex- 
cerptions. Maleigh. 
There  is  also  extant  among  them,  under  the  name  of 
Excerptions,  a  collection  .  .  .  which  might  be  compared 
with  the  collections  of  the  West,  and  perhaps  referred  to 
their  class.           R.  W.  Dixon,  Hist.  Church  of  Eng.,  xix. 

excerptive  (ek-s6rp'tiv),  a.  [<  excerpt  -(-  -ive.] 
Excerpting;  choosing.     Mackenzie. 

excerptor  (ek-serp'tor),  n.  [<  excerpt  +  -or.] 
One  who  excerpts;  a  selecter;  a  culler. 

I  have  not  been  surreptitious  of  whole  pages  together 
out  of  the  doctor's  printed  volumes,  and  appropriated 
them  to  myself  without  any  mark,  or  asterism,  as  he  has 
done.    I  am  no  such  excerptor.     Barnurd,  Heylin,  p.  12. 

excess  (ek-ses'),  «.  [<  ME.  exces,  excess,  <  OF. 
exces,  F.  exces  =  Pr.  exces  =  Sp.  exceso  =  Pg. 
excesso  =  It.  eceesso,  <  L.  excessus,  a  departure, 
going  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason,  going  be- 
yond the  subject,  <  excessus,  pp.  of  excedere,  ex- 
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ceed :  see  exceed.]  1 .  A  going  beyond  ordinary, 
necessary,  or  proper  limits;  superfluity  in  num- 
ber, quantity,  or  amount;  undue  quantity ;  su- 
perabundance: as,  an  excess  of  provisions;  ex- 
cess of  bUe  in  the  system. 

With  taper-light 
To  seek  the  beauteous  eyes  of  heaven  to  garnish, 
Is  wasteful  and  ridiculous  excess. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  iv.  2. 
I  will  dazzle  Caesar  with  excess  of  glory. 

Fletcher  {and  another),  False  One,  iii.  3. 
Every  excess  causes  a  defect ;  every  defect  an  excess. 

,  Emerson,  Compensation. 

Eaw  meat  and  other  nutritious  substances,  given  in  ex- 
cess, Itill  the  leaves.  Darwin,  Insectiv.  Plants,  p.  110. 

2.  Undue  indulgence  of  appetite ;  want  of  re- 
straint in  gratifying  the  desires ;  intemperance ; 
over-indulgence. 

After  al  this  exeesse  he  had  an  accidie  [fit  of  sloth], 
That  he  slepe  Saterday  and  Sonday  til  Sonne  gede  to  reste. 
Piers  Plowman  (B),  v.  366. 
He  plunged  into  wild  and  desperate  excesses,  ennobled 
by  no  generous  or  tender  sentiment. 

MacavXay,  Moore's  Byron. 
Like  one  that  sees  his  own  excess. 
And  easily  forgives  it  as  his  own. 

Tennyson,  Aylmer's  Field. 
'Tisbutthe  fool  that  loves  excess;  hast  thou  a  drunken 

soul? 
Thy  bane  is  in  thy  shallow  skull,  not  in  my  silver  bowl! 
0.  W.  Holmes,  On  Lending  a  Punch-bowl. 

3.  The  amount  by  which  one  number  or  quan- 
tity exceeds  another;  overplus;  surplus:  as, the 
excess  of  revenue  over  expenditures  is  so  much. 
— Spherical  excess,  in  trigon.,  the  quantity  by  which 
the  sum  of  the  three  angles  of  a  spherical  triangle  exceeds 
two  right  angles. 

excessive  (ek-ses'iv),  a.  [=  F.  excessif  =  Pr. 
excessiu  =  Sp.  excesivo  =  Pg.  excessive  =  It.  ec- 
cessivo,  <  ML.  excessivus,  immoderate,  <  L.  ex- 
cessus, pp.  of  excedere,  exceed:  see  excess,  ex- 
ceed.] Exceeding  the  usual  or  proper  limit,  de- 
gree, measure,  or  proportion ;  being  in  excess  of 
what  is  requisite  or  proper ;  going  bej^ond  what 
is  sanctioned  by  correct  principles;  immoder- 
ate; extravagant;  imreasonable :  as,  excessive 
bulk;  excessive  labor;  excessive  charges;  exces- 
sive vanity;  excessive  indulgence. 

They  were  addicted  to  excessive  banketting  and  drim- 
kennesse.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  68. 

If  a  man  worke  but  three  dales  in  seuen,  hee  may  get 
more  then  hee  can  spend  vnless  hee  will  be  exceedingly  ex- 
cessiue.  Capt.  John  Smith,  True  Travels,  II.  201. 

Who  is  not  excessive  in  the  discourse  of  what  he  ex- 
tremely likes?  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  182. 

His  information  would  have  been  excessive,  but  for  the 

noble  use  he  made  of  it  ever  in  the  interest  of  humanity. 

Emerson,  Theodore  Parker. 

=Syn.  Immense,  etc.  (see  enorvnous);  superabundant, 
superfluous ;  inordinate,  outrageous,  extreme ;  intemper- 
ate, violent. 
excessively  (ek-ses'iv-li),  adv.  1.  With  excess ; 
in  an  extreme  degree;  beyond  measure:  as, 
excessively  impatient;  excessively  grieved;  the 
wind  blew  excessively. 

The  wind  is  often  so  excessively  hot,  that  it  is  like  the 
air  of  an  oven,  and  people  are  forced  to  retire  into  the 
lower  rooms  and  to  their  vaults,  and  shut  themselves  close 
up.  Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  I.  195. 

A  man  must  be  excessively  stupid,  as  well  as  unchari- 
table, who  believes  there  is  no  virtue  but  on  his  own  side. 

Addison. 

2.  Exceedingly;  extremely:  as,  she  was  exces- 
sively beautiful.     [Now  only  in  loose  use.] 

Cr^billon  said,  then  he  would  keep  the  picture  himself 
— it  was  excessively  like.  Walpole,  Letters,  II.  295. 

3t.  In  excess ;  intemperately. 

Which  having  swallowd  up  excessively. 
He  soone  in  vomit  up  againe  doth  lay. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  xii.  3. 

excessiveness  (ek-ses'iv-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  excessive ;  excess. 

exch.  A  common  abbreviation  of  exchange  and 
exchequer. 

exchange  (eks-chanj'),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  ex- 
changed, ppr.  exchanging.  [The  verb  does  not 
appear  in  ME. ;  the  prefix  restored  to  the  orig. 
ex-;  <  OF.  eschanger,  echanger,  F.  ^changer  = 
Pr.  escanjar,  eseambiar  =  It.  scambiare,  <  ML. 
excambiare,  exchange,  <  ex,  out,  -I-  cambiare, 
change,  >  OF.  changer,  etc.,  E.  change:  see 
change,  v.,  which  is  in  part  an  abbreviation,  by 
apheresis,  of  exchange.]  I.  trans.  1.  In  com., 
to  part  with  in  return  for  some  equivalent; 
transfer  for  a  recompense;  barter:  as,  to  ex- 
change goods  in  foreign  countries  for  their  na- 
tive productions;  the  workman  exchanges  his 
labor  for  money. 

They  shall  not  sell  of  it,  neither  exchange,  nor  alienate 
the  first  fruits  of  the  land.  Ezek.  xlviii.  14. 

He  has  something  to  exchange  with  those  abroad. 

Locke. 


exchange 

2.  To  give  and  receive  reciprocally ;  give  and 
take;  communicate  mutually;  interchange:  as 
to  exchange  horses,  clothes,  thoughts,  civilities! 

Exchange  forgiveness  with  me,  noble  Hamlet. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  2. 
Prisoners  are  generaWy  exchanged  within  the  same  rank 
man  for  man,  and  a  sum  of  money  or  other  equivalent  is 
paid  for  an  excess  of  them  on  one  side. 

Woolsey,  Introd.  to  Inter.  Law,  §  146. 
We  exchanged  a  word  or  two  of  Scotch. 

R.  L.  Stevenson,  Silverado  Squatters,  p.  66. 

3.  To  quit  or  part  with  for  something  else- 
give  up  in  substitution ;  make  a  change  or  tran- 
sition from:  as,  to  exchange  a  crown  for  a  cowl- 
to  exchange  a  throne  for  a  cell  or  a  hermitage' 
to  exchange  a  lite  of  ease  for  a  life  of  toil.       ' 

Wrong  of  right,  and  bad  of  good  did  make. 
And  death  for  life  exchanged  foolishlie. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VII.  vL  6. 

When,  like  the  men  of  Some  and  the  men  of  Athens 

you  exchanged  the  rule  of  kings  for  that  of  magistrates' 

you  did  but  fall  back  on  the  most  ancient  polity  of  tlie 

English  folk.  E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  36S. 

=  Syn.  To  change,  trade,  truck,  swap,  bandy,  commute. 
See  the  noun. 

II.  intrans.  To  make  an  exchange ;  pass  or 
be  taken  as  an  equivalent :  as,  how  much  will 
a  sovereign  exchange  for  in  American  moneyt 

As  a  general  rule,  then,  things  tend  to  exchange  for  one 
another  at  such  values  as  will  enable  each  producer  to  be 
repaid  the  cost  of  production  with  the  ordinary  profit 

J.  S.  Mill,  Pol.  Econ.,  III.  iii.  §  i. 

exchange  (eks-chanj'),  n.  [The  prefix  restored 
to  the  orig.  ex- ;  <  MB.  eschange,  eschaunge,  <  OP. 
eschange,  escange,  mod.  F.  ^change  =  Pr.  eseambi 
=  It.  scambio,  <  ML.  excambium,  exchange,  <  ex- 
cambiare, exchange :  see  exchange,  v.  See  also 
change,  n. ,  which  in  some  uses  is  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  ea;c7»aregie.]  1.  The  giving  of  one  thing 
or  commodity  for  another ;  the  act  of  parting 
with  something  in  return  for  an  equivalent; 
traflc  by  interchange  of  commodities ;  barter. 
Exchange  is  so  important  a  process  in  the  maximising 
of  utility  and  the  saving  of  labor  that  some  economists 
have  regarded  their  science  as  treating  of  this  operation 
alone.  Jevons,  Pol.  Econ.,  iv. 

2.  The  act  of  giving  up  or  resigning  one  thing 
or  state  for  another :  as,  the  exchange  of  a  crown 
for  a  cloister. 

I  am  glad  'tis  night,  you  do  not  look  on  me, 
For  I  am  much  asham'd  of  my  exchange  [of  garments]. 
Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  ii.  6. 

3 .  The  act  of  giving  and  receiving  reciprocally; 
mutual  transfer :  as,  an  exchange  of  thoughts  or 
of  civilities. 

When,  and  where,  and  how 
We  met,  we  woo'd,  and  made  exchange  of  vow, 
I'll  tell  thee  as  we  pass.  Shak.,  B.  and  J.,  ii.  3. 

4.  Mutual  substitution ;  return :  used  chiefly 
in  the  phrase  in  exchange, 

Joseph  gave  them  bread  in  exchange  for  horses. 

Gen.  xlvii.  17. 

O  spare  her  life,  and  in  exchange  take  mine.     Dryden. 

The  Lord  Arundel,  endeavouring  to  make  good  his  prom- 
ise of  procuring  my  exchange  for  his  two  sons,  earnestly 
solicited  the  king  to  it.  Ludlow,  Memoirs,  L  94. 

5.  That  which  is  given  in  return  for  some- 
thing received,  or  received  In  return  for  what 
is  given. 

There's  my  exchange :  what  in  the  world  he  is 
That  names  me  traitor,  villain-like  he  lies, 

Shak.,  Lear,  v.  3. 

The  respect  and  love  which  was  paid  you  by  all  who  had 

the  happiness  to  know  you  was  a  wise  exchange  for  the 

honours  of  the  court.  Dryaen. 

An  Atheist's  laugh 's  a  poor  exchange 

For  Deity  offended !  .    , 

Burns,  Epistle  to  a  Young  Friend. 

Hence — 6.  Among  journalists,  a  newspaper 
or  other  regular  publication  sent  in  exchange 
for  another. — 7.  In  law:  (a)  A  reciprocal  trans- 
fer of  property  for  property,  as  distinguished 
from  a  transfer  for  a  money  consideration,  (o) 
At  common  law,  more  specifically,  a  reoipro^l 
or  mutual  grant  of  equal  interests  in  land,  the 
one  in  consideration  of  the  other,  as  a  grant  of 
a  fee  simple  in  return  for  a  fee  simple.— 8.  In 
com. :  (a)  The  giving  or  receiving  of  the  money 
of  one  country  or  region  in  return  for  an  equiv- 
alent sum  in  that  of  another,  or  the  giving  or 
receiving  of  a  sum  of  money  in  one  place  for  a 
bill  ordering  the  payment  of  an  equivalent  sum 
in  another. 

Down  to  the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  the  business  of^ 
change  was  a  royal  monopoly,  and  carried  on  at  tne  smu 
office  as  the  mint  or  "  bouUion, "  as  it  was  anciently  caiim . 
and  the  royal  exchanger  alone  was  entitled  to  give  nau' 
coin  for  foreign  coin  or  for  bullion.  ..n 

Bithell,  Counting-House  Diet.,  p.  ""j 

(6)  The  method  or  system  by  which  debits  and 
credits  in  diEEerent  places  are  settled  wituoui 
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the  actual  transference  of  the  money — docu- 
ments, usually  called  iills  of  exchange,  repre- 
senting values,  being  given  and  received,  (c) 
The  rate  at  which  the  documentary  transfer  of 
funds  can  be  made;  the  course  or  rate  of  ex- 
change: as,  if  the  debts  reciprocally  due  by 
two  places  be  equal,  the  exchange  will  be  at  par ; 
but  when  greater  in  one  than  in  the  other,  the 
exchange  will  be  against  that  place  which  has 
the  larger  remittances  to  make,  and  in  favor 
of  the  other.  Abbreviated  exch. — 9.  A  place 
where  the  merchants,  brokers,  and  bankers  of 
a  city  in  general,  or  those  of  a  particular  class, 
meet  at  certain  hours  daily  to  transact  business 
with  one  another  by  purchase  and  sale,  in  some 
exchanges,  as  the  great  Merchants'  Exchange  of  London, 
the  dealings  include  all  kinds  of  commodities,  stocks, 
bonds,  and  bills ;  in  others,  as  the  Bourse  of  Paris  and  the 
Stock  Exchange  of  New  York,  they  are  confined  chiefly  or 
entirely  to  public  and  corporate  stocks  and  bonds ;  and 
still  others  are  devoted  to  transactions  in  single  classes  of 
commodities  or  investments,  as  cotton,  corn,  or  produce 
in  general,  mining-stocks,  etc. 

I  was  at  the  Fallace,  where  there  is  an  exchange ;  that 
is,  a  place  where  the  Marchants  doe  meete  at  those  times 
of  the  day,  as  our  Marchants  doe  in  London. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  30. 

He  that  uses  the  same  words  sometimes  in  one,  and 
sometimes  in  another  signification,  ought  to  pass,  in  tlie 
schools,  for  as  fair  a  man  as  he  does  in  the  market  and 
exchange  who  sells  several  things  under  the  same  name. 

Locke. 

10.  The  central  station  where  the  lines  from 
all  the  subscribers  in  any  telephone  system 
meet,  and  where  connections  can  be  made  be- 
tween the  lines. — 11.  In  arith.,  a  rule  for  find- 
ing how  much  of  the  money  of  one  coimtry  is 
equivalent  to  a  given  sum  of  the  money  of  an- 
other. All  the  calculations  in  exchange  may  be  per- 
formed by  the  rule  of  proportion,  and  the  work  may  often 
be  abbreviated  by  the  method  of  aliquot  parts.— Arbitra- 
tion of  exchange.  See  arbitrage,  2.— BUI  of  exchange. 
See  lifflS.— Bills  of  Exchange  Act.  (a)  A  British  statute 
of  1871  (34  and  35  Vict.,  c.  74)  which  abolished  days  of 
grace  on  bills  and  notes  payable  at  sight  or  on  presenta- 
tion. (6)  A  statute  of  1878  (41  Vict.,  o.  13)  which  declared 
signature  a  sutBcient  acceptance,  (c)  A  statute  of  1882  (45 
and  46  Vict.,  c.  61)  which  codifies  the  whole  body  of  Eng- 
lish law  relating  to  bills,  notes,  and  checks. — Course  or 
rate  of  exchange,  the  varying  rate  or  price,  estimated 
in  the  currency  of  one  country,  given  for  a  fixed  sum  in 
the  currency  of  another. —  Documentary  exchange. 
Same  as  documertt  bill  (which  see,  under  document). — Dry 
exchange,  an  old  expression  for  a  device  for  concealing 
usury,  by  the  borrower  drawing  a  bill  on  an  imaginary 
drawee  in  some  foreign  place  which  the  payee  accepts  for 
the  sake  of  a  higher  commission,  and  costs  of  protest  and 
damages  on  return  of  the  dishonored  bill. 

Dry  exchange  seemeth  to  bee  a  cleanly  terme  inuented 
for  the  disguising  of  f oule  vsury,  in  the  which  something 
is  pretended  to  passe  of  both  sides,  whereas  in  truth,  no- 
thing passeth,  but  on  the  one  side ;  in  which  respect,  it  may 
well  be  called  Drie.  Minsheu. 

Exchange  cap.   See  eapi,  3.— Feigned  exchange,  an 

old  expression  for  the  lending  of  money  upon  agreement 
that  if  not  repaid  by  a  certain  day,  in  order  to  enable  the 
lender  to  meet  a  bill  feigned  to  be  drawn  upon  him  from  a 
foreign  country,  the  borrower  may  be  charged  with  the  ex- 
penses and  commissions :  a  device  for  charging  the  price  of 
foreign  exchange  and  incidental  expenses  upon  a  domestic 
loan.— First,  second,  or  third  of  exchange,  the  first, 
second,  or  third  of  a  set  of  bills  of  exchange  drawn  in 
duplicate  or  triplicate,  all  being  of  "the  same  tenor  and 
date,"  any  one  of  which  being  accepted,  the  others  are 
void. — Nominal  exchange,  exchange  in  its  relation  to 
the  comparative  market  values  of  the  currencies  of  the 
different  countries,  without  reference  to  the  trade  trans- 
actions between  them.—  Owelty  Of  exchange.  See  ow- 
elty.—'Real  exchange,  exchange  in  its  relation  to  the 
interchange  of  commodities,  and  not  in  the  relation  of 
the  moneys  of  the  different  countries. — Theory  Of  ex- 
changes, a  theory  introduced  by  Prevost  for  explaining 
the  equilibrium  of  temperature  of  any  body.  It  is  found- 
ed on  the  supposition  that  the  quantity  of  heat  which  a 
body  diffuses  by  radiation  is  equal  to  the  quantity  which 
it  receives  by  radiation  from  surrounding  bodies,  and 
which  it  absorbs  either  wholly  or  in  part. — To  note  a 
bill  Of  exchange.  SeenoJ«.=Syn.  1-3.  Exchange,  in- 
terchange. Exchange  may  bring  only  one  actor  into  prom- 
inence, or  two  may  be  equally  prominent ;  if  more  than 
two  take  part  in  an  exchange,  the  mind  rests  upon  the  act 
as  performed  by  pairs.  An  interchange  is  not  the  act  of 
one,  nor  gener^ly  of  two,  but  of  more  than  two,  inter- 
change in  this  bearing  to  exchange  the  relation  that  among 
bears  to  between.  Exchange  is  primarily  a  single  act ;  in- 
terchange may  be  a  single  act,  but  is  often  a  system  or 
succession  of  changes. 

I  give  away  myself  for  you,  and  dote  upon  the  exchange. 
Shah.,  Much  Ado,  ii.  1. 

Interchanges  of  cold  frosts  and  piercing  winds. 

Bp.  Hall,  Heaven  upon  Earth,  §  8. 

exchangeability  (eks-ehan-ja-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  ex- 
changeable :  see  -lnU1y.2  The  property  or  state 
of  being  exchangeable. 

^  The  law  ought  not  to  be  contravened  by  an  express  ar- 
ticle admitting  the  exchangeability  of  such  persons. 

Washington. 

exchangeable  (eks-chan'ja-bl),  a.  [=  F.  Schan- 
geable;  as  exchange  +  -able.']  1.  Capable  of  be- 
ing exchanged;  fit  or  proper  to  be  exchanged. 
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Bank  bills  exchangeable  for  gold  and  silver.      Ba/maay. 

The  ofBcers  captured  with  Burgoyne  were  exchangeable 
within  the  powers  of  General  Howe.  Marshall. 

2.  Ratable  by  exchange;  to  be  estimated  by 
what  may  be  procured  in  exchange:  as,  the 
exchangeable  value  of  goods. 

But  as  soon  as  a  limitation  becomes  practically  opera- 
tive, as  soon  as  there  is  not  so  much  of  the  thing  to  be 
had  as  would  be  appropriated  and  used  if  it  could  be  ob- 
tained for  asking,  the  ownership  or  use  of  the  natural 
agent  acquires  an  exchangeable  value.  J.  S.  Mill. 

exchanger  (eks-ehan'j6r),  n.    One  who  ex- 
changes ;  one  who  practises  exchange. 
Thou  oughtest  therefore  to  have  put  my  money  to  the 
..I  M.at.  XXV.  27. 


excheatt,  excheatort.    See  escheat,  escheator. 

exchequer  (eks-chek'6r),  n.  [Early  mod.  B.  ex- 
clieker;  <  ME.  eschelcer,  also  abbr.  cheker  (>  mod. 
E.  checker),  a  court  of  revenue,  treasury,  also  lit. 
a  chess-board,  <  OF.  eseheker,  eschekier,  later 
eschequier,  eschiquier  (mod.  P.  4chiqmer)  (ML. 
scaecarium),  a  chess-board,  checker-board; 
hence,  the  checkered  cloth  on  which  accounts 
were  calculated  by  means  of  counters ;  then 
applied  to  a  court  of  revenue,  and  the  public 
treasury ;  <  OF.  esehecs,  chess,  eschec,  check  at 
chess:  see  check^,  and  of.  checker^,  the  more 
vernacular  form  of  exchequer.]  1.  [cap.]  In 
England,  an  ancient  court  or  tribunal,  more 
fully  designated  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  in  which 
all  causes  affecting  the  revenues  of  the  crown 
were  tried  and  decided,  in  course  of  time  it  acquired 
the  jurisdiction  of  ordinary  superior  common-law  courts, 
by  allowing  any  suitor  who  desired  to  bring  his  complaint 
before  it  to  allege  that  by  the  defendant's  injustice  he  was 
prevented  from  discharging  his  debts  to  the  king's  rev- 
enues, which  allegation  the  court  did  not  allow  to  be  de- 
nied. The  court  also  had,  up  to  1841,  an  equity  side.  The 
judges  were  called  barons.  In  1875  the  court  was  made 
the  Exchequer  Division  of  the  new  High  Court  of  Justice. 

The  Exchemter  of  the  Norman  kings  was  the  court  in 
which  the  whole  financial  business  of  the  country  was 
transacted;  and  as  the  whole  administration  of  justice, 
and  even  the  military  organisation,  was  dependent  upon 
the  fiscal  officers,  the  whole  framework  of  society  may  be 
said  to  have  passed  annually  under  its  review.  It  derived 
its  name  from  the  chequered  cloth  which  covered  the 
table  at  which  the  accounts  were  taken,  a  name  which 
suggested  to  the  spectator  the  idea  of  a  game  at  chess 
between  the  receiver  and  the  payer,  the  treasurer  and 
the  sheriff.  As  this  name  never  occurs  before  the  reign 
of  Henry  I. ,  and  as  the  tradition  of  the  court  preserved  the 
remembrance  of  a  time  when  the  business  which  took 
place  in  it  was  transacted  'ad  taleas,'  'at  the  tallies,'  it 
seems  certain  that  the  date  of  complete  organisation  should 
be  referred  to  this  period.        Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  §  126. 

2.  [cop.]  In  Scotland,  a  court  of  similar  nature 
andhistory,  abolished  in  1857. — 3.  [cojp.]  In  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
that  department  of  the  government  which  has 
charge  of  all  matters  relating  to  the  public  rev- 
enue of  the  kingdom,  the  head  of  which  is  called 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  See  chancel- 
lor, 3  (c). — 4.  A  state  treasury:  as,  the  war 
drained  the  exchequer. 

Begistering  against  each  separate  viceroyalty,  from  Al- 
giers to  Lahore  beyond  the  Indus,  what  was  the  amount 
of  its  annual  tribute  to  the  gorgeous  exchequer  of  Susa? 
Be  Quincey,  Herodotus. 

5.  Pecuniary  resources;  finances:  as,  my  ex- 
chequer was  getting  low.  [CoUoq.] — Auditors  of 
the  ExcheoLuer.  See  commissioners  of  audit,  under  au- 
dit—'Baxons  of  the  Exchequer.  See  baron,  2.— Court 
of  Exchequer  Chamber,  in  England,  formerly,  a  court 
composed  of  the  judges  of  any  two  of  the  three  superior 
common-law  courts  (King's  Bench,  Common  Pleas,  and 
Exchequer)  sitting  to  hear  appeals  from  any  of  the  three. 
Appeal  from  its  decision  lay  to  the  House  of  Lords.  It 
was  supplanted  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  1875.— Exche- 
quer bill,  a  negotiable  interest-bearing  bill  of  credit,  is- 
sued under  the  authority  of  acts  of  Parliament,  by  the  Ex- 
chequer Department  of  the  British  government,  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  money  for  tempojary  purposes,  or  to 
meet  some  sudden  emergency.  Exchequer  bills  run  for 
five  years ;  the  interest  is  payable  per  attached  coupons 
half-yearly,  and  is  fixed  every  year,  but  can  never  exceed 
5i  per  cent,  per  annum.  They  are  issued  for  sums  of  £100 
each,  or  some  multiple  of  £100.  They  were  first  issued  in 
1696  and  form  a  large  part  of  the  unfunded  public  debt 
of  Great  Britain.— Exchequer  bonds,  bonds  issued  in 
Great  Britain  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  un- 
der authority  of  the  same  act  as  exchequer  bills,  and  for 
the  same  purpose,  which  run  for  a  definite  period  of  time, 
not  exceeding  six  years,  the  interest  payable  on  the  same, 
which  can  never  exceed  5J  per  cent,  per  annum,  being  fixed 
at  the  time  of  issue. 

He  [Disraeli]  therefore  now  repealed  the  Act  for  the  war 
sinkin"  fund,  and  re-borrowed  the  amount  in  exchequer 
bonds."-  S.  Dowell,  Taxes  in  England,  II.  331. 

Exchequer  of  the  Jews,  a  branch  of  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer in  England,  prior  to  1290,  which  had  charge  of 
the  revenues  exacted  from  the  Jews. 
excheqnert  (eks-chek'6r),  v.  t.    [<  exchequer, ».] 
To  sue  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer. 

Among  other  sfrange  words,  the  following  has  arisen 
in  vulgar  language,  viz.  to  exchequer  a  man. 

Pegge,  Anecdotes  of  the  Eng.  Lang. 


excise 

excide  (ek-sid'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  excided,  ppr. 
exciding.  [<  L.  excidere,  cut  out,  <  ex,  out,  -I- 
cwdere,  out.  bf.  exoise^.]  Same  as  eajejsei.  North 
British  Sev.     [Eare.] 

excipient  (ek-sip'i-ent),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  exoipi- 
ent,  <  L.  excipien(t-Js,  ppr.  of  exdpere,  take  out, 
except:  see  except.]  T.  a.  Taking  exception; 
objecting.     [Eare  or  obsolete.] 

It  is  a  good  exception,  if  such  person  be  a  capital  ene- 
my, or  a  conspirator  against  the  party  excipient. 

Aylife,  Parergou. 

II.  n.  1.  One  who  excepts.  [Eareorobsolete.] 
—  3.  In  med.,  an  inert  or  slightly  active  sub- 
stance, as  conserve  of  roses,  sugar,  jelly,  etc., 
employed  as  the  medium  or  vehicle  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  an  active  medicine. 

exciple  (ek'si-pl),  n.  [Also  exdpule;  <  NL.  ex- 
cipulum,  <  L.  excipulum,  a  vessel  for  receiving 
liquids,  <  exdpere,  take  out,  receive :  see  except^ 
In  Uchenology,  the  margin  of  the  apothecimn. 
See  cut  under  apothedum Proper  exciple,  an  ex- 
ciple that  is  not  formed  by  the  thallus,  but  consists  of  a 
special  development  of  the  apothecium  itself.— Thalllne 
exciple,  an  exciple  composed  of  a  portion  of  the  thallus, 
which  forms  a  rim  about  the  apothecium. 

excipular  (ek-sip'u-lar),  a.  [<  NL.  exdpuhtm, 
exciple,  -1-  -ar.]  In  "Uchenology,  pertaining  to 
the  exciple. 

excipule  (ek'si-piil),  n.  [<  NL.  excipulum :  see 
exdple.]    Same  as  exdple. 

excipuliform  (ek-sip'u-li-f6rm),  a.  [<  NL.  ex- 
dpulum,  exciple  (see  exdple),  +  L.  forma, 
shape.]    Like  an  exciple;  having  a  rim. 

excipulum  (ek-sip'u-lum),  n.  [NL.]  Same  as 
exdple. 

The  further  growth  of  the  rudiment  of  the  apothecium 
is  now  occasioned  by  the  increase  in  size  of  the  excipulum 
by  the  formation  of  new  fibres. 

Sachs,  Botany  (trans,),  p.  268. 

excircle  (ek-ser'kl),  n.  [<  L.  ex,  out,  -I-  drcu- 
lus,  cirole.]  An  escribed  circle ;  also,  the  radius 
of  the  same. 

excisable  (ek-si'za-bl),  a.  [<  exdse^  +  -able.] 
Liable  or  subject  to  excise :  as,  beer  is  an  ex- 
dsable  commodity.    Also  spelled  exdseable. 

The  most  material  are  the  general  licences  which  the 
law  requires  to  be  taken  out  by  all  dealers  in  exdseable 
goods.  Burke,  A  Kegicide  Peace,  iii. 

The  licenses  which  hitherto  auctioneers  had  been  re- 
quired to  take  out  if  they  sold  exdseable  articles. 

S.  Dowell,  Taxes  in  England,  III.  26. 

excise^  (ek-siz'),  v.  t.  ;  pret.  and  pp.  excised, 
ppr.  excising.  [Formerly  also  exdze ;  <  L.  ex- 
dsus,  pp.  of  excidere,  cut  out,  <  ex,  out,  +  cce- 
dere,  cut:  see  exdde.]  To  cut  out  or  off:  as, 
to  exdse  a  tumor. 

The  copy  of  .  .  .  [the  book]  was  taken  from  the  author 
[John  Birkenhead]  by  those  who  said  they  could  not  rob, 
because  all  was  theirs ;  so  exciz'd  what  they  liked  not. 

Wood,  Athense  Oxon. 

To  Mr.  Collier  .  .  .  we  owe  the  discovery  of  a  noble  pas- 
sage excised  in  the  piratical  edition  which  gives  us  the 
only  version  extant  of  this  unlucky  play["Tlie  Massacre 
of  Paris  "].  Encyc.  Brit.,  XV.  557. 

excise^  (ek-siz'),  n.  and  a.  [A  corruption  (as- 
sociated, as  in  the  2d  extract  below,  with  ex- 
cise^, <  L.  exdsus,  pp.  of  exddere,  cut  off:  see 
exdse'^)  of  earlier  accise  =  MD.  aksiis,  aksys  = 
(t.  acdse  =  Dan.  acdse  =  Sw.  acds,  excise ;  cf . 
mod.  F.  accise.  It.  accisa  (ML.  acdsia),  excise, 
appar.  a  corruption  (as  if  <  L.  acdsus,  pp.  of 
accidere,  cut  into)  of  OP.  assis,  assessments, 
taxes  (cf .  Sp.  Pg.  sisa,  excise,  tax),  <  assise,  an 
assize,  sessions:  see  assize,  assess,  size^.  The 
assumed  change  of  assise  to  accise  is  irreg.,  and 
the  relation  of  the  Tent,  and  Eom.  forms  is 
uncertain.]  I,  n.  1.  An  inland  tax  or  duty 
imposed  on  certain  commodities  of  home  pro- 
duction and  consumption,  as  spirits,  tobacco, 
etc. ,  or  on  their  manufacture  and  sale,  in  Great 
Britain  the  licenses  to  pursue  cei-tain  callings,  to  keep 
dogs,  to  carry  a  gun,  and  to  deal  in  certain  commodities, 
are  included  in  the  excise  duties,  as  well  as  the  taxes  on 
armorial  bearings,  carrii^es,  servants,  plate,  railways,  etc. 
Excise  duties  were  first  imposed  by  the  Long  Parliament 
in  1643. 

We  have  brought  those  exotic  words  plundring  and 
storming,  and  that  once  abominable  word  excise,  to  be 
now  familiar  among  them. 

Howell,  Parly  of  Beasts  (1660),  p.  37. 

But  the  success  of  internal  or  inland  duties  on  articles 
of  consumption  —  or  excises  as  they  were  termed,  from 
the  excision  of  a  part  of  the  article  taxed — in  Holland, 
had  brought  prominently  into  notice  the  advantages  of 
taxes  of  this  description. 

S.  Dowell,  Taxes  in  England,  II.  8. 

Excises  is  a  word  generally  used  in  contradistinction  to 
imposts  in  its  restricted  sense,  and  is  appHed  to  internal 
or  inland  impositions,  levied  sometimes  upon  the  con- 
sumption of  a  commodity,  sometimes  upon  the  retail  sale 
of  it,  and  sometimes  upon  the  manufacture  of  it. 

Andrews,  On  Revenue  Law,  §  1S3. 


excise 

An  excise  "is  based  on  no  rule  of  apportionment  or 
equality  whatever,"  but  is  a  fixed,  absolute,  and  direct 
charge  laid  on  merchandise,  products,  or  commodities, 
without  any  regard  to  the  amount  of  property  belonging 
to  those  on  whom  it  may  fall,  or  to  any  supposed  relation 
between  money  expended  for  a  public  object  and  a  special 
benefit  occasioned  to  those  by  whom  the  charge  is  paid. 
JBlackwell,  On  Tax  Titles  (4th  ed.),  1,  n.  1. 

2.  That  branch  or  department  of  the  civil  ser- 
vice which  is  connected  with  the  levying  of  such 
duties.  In  the  United  States  this  office  is  call- 
ed the  Office  of  Internal  Revenue Act  of  the  He- 
reditary Excise,  an  English  statute  of  1660  (12  Car.  II. ,  c. 
24)  establishing  cluties  on  beer  and  other  beverages,  and 
settling  them  upon  the  ci-own  in  lieu  of  the  profits  of  the 
courts  of  wards  and  liveries  and  of  purveyance  and  pre- 
emption then  abolished.  A  similar  grant  for  the  king's 
life  only  was  termed  the  temporary  excise  (12  Car.  II.,  c.  23). 
—  ConunlBBloners  of  excise.    See  convmiasioner. = Syn. 

1.  Duty,  Impost,  etc.    See  tax,  n. 

II.  o.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  excise :  as,  ex- 
cise acts ;  excise  commissioners. 

The  genius  of  the  people  will  illy  broolt  the  inquisitive 
and  peremptory  spirit  of  excise  laws. 

A.  Hamilton,  Federalist,  No.  xii. 

excise^  (ek-siz'),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  excised, 
■pTpr.  excising.  [<.  excise^,  n.^  1.  To  lay  or  im- 
pose a  duty  on ;  levy  an  excise  on. 

No  Statesman  e'er  will  find  it  worth  his  pains 
To  tax  our  labours,  and  excise  our  brains. 

Churchill,  To  Robert  Lloyd. 
It  was  certain  that,  should  she  [the  queen]  command 
never  so  little  a  fee,  the  people  would  say  straight  that 
their  drinlc  was  "  excised,"  as  it  was  in  Flanders,  and  would 
be  more  excised  hereafter,  and  so  the  people  and  the  brew- 
ers would  both  repine  at  it. 

Stow,  quoted  in  S.  Dowell'a  Taxes  in  England,  IV.  118. 

2.  To  impose  upon ;  overcharge.  Balliwell. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

excised  (eS-sizd'),  p.  a.    [Pp.  of  exme^,  v.']    In 
bot.  and  zool,  notched  or  retuse. 
End  sinuately  excised.  Wolle. 

Scutal  margin  [of  Dicficlaspis  warwicki]  deeply  excised 
at  a  point  corresponding  with  the  apex  of  the  scuta. 

Dai-win,  Cirripedia,  p.  121. 

exciseman  (ek-siz 'man),  %.;  pi.  excisemen 
(-men).  In  Great  Britain,  an  officer  engaged 
in  collecting  excise  duties,  and  in  preventing 
infringement  of  the  excise  laws. 

A  certain  number  of  Gaugers,  called  by  the  Vulgar  Ex- 

cise-men.         Defoe,  Tour  through  Great  Britain,  II.  108. 

At  a  meeting  of  his  brother  exeisemen  in  Dumfries, 

Burns,  being  called  upon  for  a  song,  handed  these  verses 

to  the  president. 

J.  Currie,  Note  on  Burns's  The  Deil's  awa'  wi'  the 
[Exciseman. 

excision  (ek-sizh'on),  n.  [=  F.  excision  =  Sp. 
excision  =  Pg.  excisao,  <  L.  excisio{n-),  a  cutting 
out,  <  excistis,  pp.  of  excidere,  cut  out :  see  ex- 
cide,  excise^.^  1.  The  act  of  cutting  ofE,  out, 
or  away,  as  a  part  (especially  a  small  diseased 
part)  of  the  body  by  a  surgical  operation,  the 
tap-roots  or  other  parts  of  a  tree,  etc. 

They  [the  Egyptians]  borrowed  of  the  lewes  abstinence 
from  Swiues-flesh  and  circumcision  of  their  males,  to  which 
they  added  excision  of  their  females. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  577. 
2.  A  cutting  off  from  intercourse  or  union ;  a 
setting  aside  or  shutting  out;  exclusion;  ex- 
communication. 

O  poore  and  myserable  citie,  what  sondry  tourmentes, 
excisions,  subuertions,  depopulations,  aud  other  euyll  ad- 
uentures  hath  hapned  vnto  the  ! 

Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Governour,  iii.  22. 
This  can  no  way  be  drawn  to  the  condemnation  and  final 
excision  of  such  persons  who  after  baptism  fall  into  any 
great  sin,  of  which  they  are  willing  to  repent. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Repentance,  ix.  §  4. 
3t.  Extirpation ;  total  destruction. 

That  extermination  and  excision  of  the  Canaanites,  which 
carries  so  horrible  an  appearance  of  severity. 

Barrow,  Worlcs,  III.  xxxvii. 
Such  conquerors  are  the  instruments  of  vengeance  on 
those  nations  that  have  .      .  grown  ripe  for  excimon. 

£p.  Atterbury. 

excitability  (ek-si-ta-bil'i-ti),  n.     [=  F.  exeita- 

hiliU  =  Sp.  excitabilidad  =  Pg.  excitabilidade  = 

It.  ecdtabiUtd;  as  excitable  +  -ity.}     1.   The 

quality  of  being  excitable ;  readiness  or  prone- 

ness  to  be  provoked  or  moved  into  action ;  the 

quality  of  being  easily  agitated ;  nervousness. 

This  early  ea;ri(aWK(yprepared  his  mindforthe  religious 

sentiment  that  afterwards  became  so  powerfully  dominant. 

L.  Homer,  tr.  of  Villari's  Savonarola,  i.  2. 

2.  luphysiol.,  irritability. 

Nerves  during  regeneration  may  fail  to  show  excitability 
to  electrical  stimulus,  yet  be  capable  of  transmitting  sen- 
sory or  motor  Impulses. 

Buck's  Handbook  of  Med.  Sciences,  V.  142. 
excitable  (ek-si'ta-bl),  a.  [=  P.  excitable  =  Sp. 
excitable  =  Pg.  exdtavel;  as  excite  +  -able.'] 
Susceptible  of  or  prone  to  excitement ;  capable 
of  being  excited;  easily  stirred  up  or  stimu- 
lated :  as,  an  excitable  temperament. 
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His  affections  were  most  quick  and  excitable  by  their 
due  objects.  Barrow,  'SVorks,  I.  676. 

=  S3m.  Passionate,  choleric,  hasty,  hot. 
excitant  (ek-si'tant),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  exoitan(t-)s, 
ppr.  of  excitare,  excite :  see  excite.^  I.  a.  Tend- 
ing to  excite ;  exciting. 

The  donation  of  heavenly  graces,  prevenient,  subse- 
quent, excitant,  adjuvant. 

Bp.  Nicholson,  Expos,  of  Catechism,  p.  60. 

II.  n.  That  which  excites  or  rouses  to  action 
or  increased  action;  specifically,  in  therap., 
whatever  produces,  or  is  fitted  to  produce,  in- 
creased action  in  any  part  of  a  living  organism. 

The  French  [affect]  excitants,  irritants  — nitrous  oxide, 
alcohol,  champagne.  Coleridge,  Table-Talk. 

The  strength  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  generally  employed 
as  an  excitant  for  the  Smee  battery  is  one  part  (volume)  of 
sulphuric  acid  to  ten  parts  of  water. 

J.  W.  Urquhart,  ^lectrotyping,  p.  47. 

excitatet  (ek'si-tat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  excitatus, 
pp.  of  excitare,  excite:  see  excite."]  To  excite; 
rouse. 

It  would  exdtate  &  stir  them  vp,  so  that  they  would  be 
willing  to  reade  and  to  learne  of  them  selues. 

Levins,  Manip.  Vocab.  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  Pref.,  p.  3. 

The  Earth,  being  excitated  to  wrath,  in  revenge  of  her 
children  brought  forth  Fame,  the  youngest  sister  of  the 
giants.  Bacon,  Sister  of  the  Giants,  or  Fame. 

But  their  iterated  clamations  to  excitate  their  dying  or 
dead  friends,  or  revoke  them  into  life  again,  was  a  vanity 
of  affection.  Sir  T.  Broume,  Urn-burial,  iv. 

excitation  (ek-si-ta'shgn),  n.  [=  P.  excitation 
=  Sp.  excitacion  =  Pg.  exoitagSo  =  It.  eccita- 
zione,  <  LL.  exeHatio{n-),  <  L.  excitare,  excite : 
see  excite.]  1.  The  act  of  exciting  or  rousing 
to  action ;  a  stirring  up  or  awakening. 

Here  are  words  of  fervent  excitation  to  the  frozen  hearts 
of  others.  Bp.  Hall,  'Works,  II.  293. 

It  may  be  safely  said  that  tlie  order  of  excitation  is  from 
muscles  that  are  small  and  frequently  act'ed  on  to  those 
which  are  larger  and  less  frequently  acted  on. 

H.  Spencer,  Direction  of  Motion,  §  90. 

2.  The  state  of  being  excited ;  excitement. 

All  the  circumstances  under  which  an  excitation  origi- 
nally occurred  being  supposed  the  same,  the  degree  of  re- 
vivability  of  the  feeling  that  was  produced  varies  with  the 
physiological  conditions  that  exist  when  the  revival  takes 
place  or  is  attempted. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Psychol.,  §  101. 

Excitation  of  electricity,  the  disturbance  of  the  elec- 
tric equilibrium  by  friction,  elevation  of  temperature,  con- 
tact, etc. 

excitati've  (ek-si'ta-tiv),  a.  [=  P.  exeitatif=z 
Sp.  Pg.  excitativo  =  It.  eccitativo;  as  excite  + 
-ative.]  Having  power  to  excite;  tending  or 
serving  to  excite ;  excitatory. 

Admonitory  of  duty,  and  excitative  of  devotion. 

Barrow,  The  Creed. 

excitator  (ek'si-ta-tgr),  n.  [=  P.  excitateur  = 
It.  ecdtatore,  <  LL.  exHtator,  <  L.  excitare,  pp. 
excitatus,  excite :  see  excite.]  In  elect,  an  in- 
strument employed  to  discharge  a  Leyden  jar 
or  other  electrical  apparatus  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  secure  the  operator  from  the  force  or  ef- 
fect of  the  shock. 

excitatory  (ek-sl'ta-to-ri) ,  a.  [<  excitate  +  -ory.] 
Tending  to  excite ;  containing  or  characterized 
by  excitement ;  excitative. 

The  experiments  of  physiology  prove  a  definite  measura- 
ble period  of  molecular  commotion,  known  as  the  excita- 
tory stage,  to  precede  invariably  the  excitation  of  the  sen- 
sation. Maudsley,  Body  and  Will,  p.  104. 

excite  (ek-sif),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  excited,  ppr. 
exciting.  [<  ME.  exciten,  exiten,  <  OP.  exciter, 
P.  exciter  =  Sp.  Pg.  excitar  =  It.  eccitare,  <  L. 
excitare,  call  out,  call  forth,  arouse,  wake  up, 
stimulate,  freq.  of  exciere,  call  out,  arouse,  ex- 
cite, <  ex,  out,^  eiere,  call,  summon:  see  dte, 
and  cf.  accite,  concite,  incite,  etc.]  1.  To  call 
into  movement  or  active  existence  by  some 
stimulating  influence  ;  quicken  into  manifesta- 
tion ;  stir  or  start  up ;  set  in  motion  or  opera- 
tion :  as,  to  excite  a  mutiny ;  to  excite  hope  or 
animosity. 

They  might  excite  contest,  emulation,  and  laudable  en- 
deavours. Baaon,  Physical  Fables,  ii.,  Bxpl. 

_  The  news  of  the  fall  of  Calcutta  reached  Madras,  and  ex- 
cited the  fiercest  and  bitterest  resentment. 

Macaulay,  Lord  Clive. 

Many  of  her  acts  had  been  unusual,  but  excited  no  up- 
roar. Marg.  Fuller,  Woman  in  19th  Cent.,  p.  39. 

Feelings  of  admiration  and  devotion  are  of  vaiious  de- 
grees, and  are  excited  by  various  objects. 

J.  R.  Seeley,  Nat.  Ueligion,  p.  71. 

Emotions  are  excited,  not  by  physical  agencies  them- 
selves, but  by  certain  complex  relations  among  them. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Psychol.,  §  97. 

2.  To  induce  action  or  activity  in ;  stimulate ; 
animate;  arouse. 


exdiiuu 

The  degree  to  which  a  gland  is  excited  can  be  measured 

only  by  the  number  of  the  siu'rounding  tentacles  which  are 

inflected,  and  by  the  amount  and  rate  of  tlieir  movement 

Darwin,  Insectiv.  Plants,  p.  233.' 

3.  To  impel  by  incentives  or  motives;  insti- 
gate ;  incite :  as,  to  excite  the  people  to  revolt. 

Beaten  for  loyalty 
Excited  me  to  treason.    Shak.,  Cymbeline  v.  6. 
The  remarkable  smoothness  of  that  Language  [Malay] 
I  confess,  might  excite  some  people  to  learn  it  out  of  cuil- 
osity :  but  the  Tonquinese  are  not  so  curious. 

Damipier,  Voyages,  II.  i.  59. 

4.  To  arouse  the  emotions  of ;  agitate  or  per- 
turb mentally ;  move :  as,  he  was  greatly  ex- 
cited by  the  news. 

I  will  excite  their  minds 
'With  more  desire  to  know. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  622. 
=Syn.  To  awaken,  incite,  inflame,  kindle,  irritate,  pro- 
voke. 

excitedly  (ek-si'ted-li),  adv.  In  an  excited  man- 
ner. 

excitefult  (ek-sit'ful),  a.  [<  excite  +  -ful] 
Pitted  to  excite;  full  of  exciting  matter:  as, 
exciteful  stories  or  prayers.  Chapman. 
excitement  (ek-Sit'ment),  n.  [=  It.  eccitamen- 
to;  as  excite  +  -ment.']'  1.  The  act  of  exciting: 
stimulation. 

When  I  view  the  fairness  and  equality  of  his  temper 
and  carriage,  I  can  in  truth  descry  in  his  own  name  no 
original  excitement  of  such  distaste,  which  commonly 
ariseth,  not  so  much  from  high  fortune  as  from  high 
looks.  Sir  H.  Wotton,  .Reliquiae,  p.  653. 

2.  The  state  of  being  excited  or  roused  into 
action;  agitation;  sensation;  commotion:  as, 
the  news  caused  great  excitement;  an  exmtement 
of  the  people. 

Remove  the  pendulum  of  conventional  routine,  and  the 
mental  machinery  runs  on  with  a  whir  that  gives  a  delight- 
ful excitement  to  sluggish  temperaments,  and  is,  perhaps, 
the  natural  relief  of  highly  nervous  organizations. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  128. 

A  man  worn  to  skin  and  bone  by  perpetual  excitement, 

with  baldish  head,  sharp  features,  and  swift,  shining  eyes. 

R.  L.  Stevenson,  Inland  Voyage,  p.  151. 

3.  In  med.,  a  state  of  increased,  and  especially 
unduly  increased,  activity  in  the  body  or  in  any 
of  its  parts. — 4.  That  which  excites  or  rouses; 
that  which  moves,  stirs,  or  induces  action;  a 
motive. 

Just  before  the  battle  of  Trebia,  the  General,  encourag- 
ing his  followers,  by  all  the  usual  excitements,  to  do  their 
duty,  concludes  with  a  promise  of  the  most  magnificent 
spoils.  Warburton,  Divine  Legation,  ix.  2. 

The  cares  and  excitements  of  a  season  of  transition  and 
struggle.  Tdlfimrd. 

exciter  (ek-sl't6r),  m.  1.  One  who  or  that  which 
excites ;  one  who  puts  in  motion,  or  the  cause 

■which  awakens  and  moves  or  sets  in  operation. 

— 2.  In  med.,  a  stimulant;   an  excitant.— 3. 

A  small  dynamo-electric  machine  used  to  excite 

the  fields  of  a  larger  machine. 

exciting  (ek-si'ting),  p.  a.  Calling  or  rousing 
into  action;  producing  excitement;  stimulat- 
ing :  as,  exciting  events ;  an  exciting  story. 

It  is  little  matter  for  wonder  that  the  idea  of  equality, 
as  presented  to  us  by  the  modern  Democrats,  should  be, 
amongst  the  masses  who  do  not  detect  its  falsehood,  the 
most  exciting  idea  that  could  be  offered  to  the  human 
imagination.  W.  H.  Mallock,  Social  Equality,  p.  207. 

Exciting  cause,  in  med.,  whatever  immediately  produces 
a  particular  state  or  disease,  as  distinguished  from  predii- 
posing  cause. 

Exposure  to  cold  or  damp  is  the  exciting  cause' oi  a  ca- 
tarrh. Hooper,  Med.  Diet. 

excitingly  (ek-si'tiijg-li),  adv.    So  as  to  excite. 

excitive  (ek-si'tiv),  a.  [<  excite  +  -iiie.]  Tend- 
ing to  excite ;  excitatory.     Clarice. 

excitomotor  (ek-si't6-m6"tor),  a.  [Irreg.  <  L. 
excitare,  excite,  +  motor,  a  mover:  see  motor.] 
In  physiol.,  exciting  muscular  contraction;  per- 
taining to  reflex  action Excitomotor  system, 

Marshall  Hall's  term  for  that  part  of  the  spinal  cord  which 
is  concerned  in  reflex  action  together  with  the  afferent 
and  efferent  nerves  which  belong  to  it. 

excitomotory  (ek-si't6-m6''''to-ri),  a.  Same  as 
excitomotor. 

exclaim  (eks-klam'),  v.  [<  OP.  exclamer,  P.  ex- 
clamer  =  Sp.  Pg.  exclamar  =  It.  esclama/re,  sclor- 
mare,  <  L.  exclamare,  cry  out,  <  ex,  out,  +  cU- 
mare,  cry,  shout:  see  claim^.]  I.  intrans.  To 
cry  out;  speak  'with  vehemence;  make  a  loud 
outcry  in  words :  as,  to  exclaim  against  oppres- 
sion ;  to  exclaim  with  wonder  or  astonishment. 
I  will  exclaim  to  the  world  on  thee,  and  beg  justice  of 
the  Duke  himself:  villain  !  I  wilL  .„  , 

Ford,  Love's  Sacrifice,  nl.  1. 

The  most  insupportable  of  tyrants  exclaim  against  the 
exercise  of  arbitrary  power.  Sir  It.  L'Eetrange. 

How  I  would  wake  weeping,  and  in  the  anguish  of  my 
heart  exclaim  upon  sweet  Calne  in  Wiltshire ! 

Lamb,  Christ's  Hospital. 

II.  trans.  To  say  loudly  or  vehemently;  cry 
out :  as,  he  exclaimed,  1  ■will  not ! 


exclaim 

While  Man  exclaims,  "See  all  things  for  my  use ! " 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iii.  45. 
He  bless'd  the  bread,  but  vanish'd  at  the  word, 
And  left  them  both  exelavrmng,  'Twas  the  Lord ! 

Cowper,  Conversation,  1.^34. 

ezclaimt  (eks-klam'),  n.  [<  exclaim,  v/]  Out- 
cry; clamor;  exclamation. 

For  thou  hast  made  the  happy  earth  thy  hell, 
Fill'd  it  with  cursing  cries  and  deep  exclaims. 

Skak.,  Eich.  III.,  i.  2. 

Their  exclaims 
Move  me  as  much  as  thy  breath  moves  a  mountain. 

jB.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  i.  1. 

exclaimer  (eks-kla'm6r),  n.  One  who  cries  out 
with  vehemence;  one  who  speaks  with  heat, 
passion,  or  much  noise :  as,  an  exclaimer  against 
tyranny. 

I  must  have  leave  to  tell  this  exdaimer,  in  my  turn, 
that  if  that  were  his  real  aim,  his  manner  of  proceeding 
is  very  strange,  wonderful,  and  unaccountable. 

Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  II.,  Pref. 

exclamation  (eks-kla-ma'shon),  n.  [<  OF.  excla- 
mation, F.  exclamation  =  Pr.  exclamatio  =  Sp. 
exelamadon = Pg.  exclamagSo  =  It.  esclamazione, 

<  L.  exclamatio(n-),  a  loud  calling  or  crying  out, 

<  exclamare,  cry  out:  see  exclaim.^  1.  The  act 
of  exclaiming;  an  ejaculatory  expression  of 
surprise,  admiration^  pain,  anger,  dissent,  or 
the  like ;  an  emphatic  or  clamorous  outcry. 

The  ears  of  the  people  are  continually  beaten  with  ex- 
clamations against  abuses  in  the  church. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  Ded. 
Thus  will  I  drown  your  exclamations. 

Shak.,  Hich.  III.,  iv.  4. 

2.  That  which  is  uttered  with  emphasis  or  pas- 
sion; a  vehement  speech  or  saying. 

It  is  said,  that  Monsieur  Torcy,  when  he  signed  this 
instrument,  broke  into  this  exclamation:  Would  Colbert 
have  signed  such  a  treaty  for  France?         Tatler,  No.  20. 

A  festive  exclamation  not  unsuited  to  the  occasion. 

Abp.  Trench. 

3.  The  mark  or  sign  in  writing  and  printing  (!) 
by  which  emphatic  utterance  or  interjeotional 
force  is  indicated :  usually  called  exclamation- 
mark  or  -point,  and  formerly  note  of  admiration. 
See  eaplioneme. — 4.  In  gram.,  a  word  express- 
ing outcry;  an  interjection;  a  word  expressing 
some  passion,  as  wonder,  fear,  or  grief. —  5.  In 
rhet.,  same  as  eophonesis,  !.• — 6.  In  the  Gr.  Ch., 
same  as  eophonesis,  2. 

exclamation-mark,  exclamation-point  (eks- 
kla-ma'shon-mark,  -point),  n.  See  exclama- 
tion, 3. 

exclamatire  (eks-klam' a-tiv),  a.  [=  F.  ex- 
clamaUf  =  Sp.  Pg.  exclamatveo  =  It.  eselamativo, 

<  L.  as  if  *exclamativus,  <  exclamare,  pp.  exclama- 
tus,  exclaim:  see  exclaim.']  Containing  excla- 
mation; exclamatory.    Ash. 

exclamatively  (eks-klam'a-tiv-li),  adv.  In  an 
exelamative  manner. 

exclamatorily  (eks-klam'a-to-ri-li),  adv.  In  an 
exclamatory  manner. 

exclamatory  (eks-klam'a-to-ri),  a.  [<  L.  as  if 
*exelamatorius,  <  exclamdreJx)]^.  excla/matus,  ex- 
claim: see  exclaim.']  1.  using  exclamation: 
as,  an  ea;ctomator^  speaker.  Ash. — 2.  Contain- 
ing or  expressing  exclamation :  as,  an  exclama- 
tory phrase. 

Which  point  I  shall  conclude  with  those  exclwmatory 
words  of  St.  Paul,  so  full  of  wonder  and  astonishment,  in 
Rom.  xi.  33:  How  unsearchable  are  his  judgments,  and 
his  ways  past  finding  out !  South,  Works,  Iv.  vii. 

exclave  (eks'klav),  n.  [<  L.  ex,  out,  +  -clave, 
ia  enclave:  opposed  to  enclave.']  A  part  of  a 
country,  province,  or  the  like  wMeh  is  disjoined 
from  the  main  part. 

The  term  Thurlngia  also,  of  course,  includes  the  vari- 
ous "exclaves"  of  Prussia,  Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  Bohemia 
which  lie  embedded  among  them. 

Tait,  Enoyo.  Brit.,  XXIII.  331. 

exclude  (eks-kl6d'),«).  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  excluded, 
ppr.  excluding.  [<  ME.  excluden,  <  L.  exeludere 
Q  It.  eschiMdere,  escludere  =  Sp.  Pg.  excluir  = 


Pr.  esclawe,  esclure  =  OF.  esclore,  eselowre,  es- 
dure,  F.  exclure),  shut  out,  <  ex,  out,  +  elaudere, 
m  oomp.  eliidere,  shut:  see  close\  closed,  etc., 
and  clause.  Cf .  conclude,  include,  occlude,  pre- 
clude, seclude.]  1.  To  shut  out;  debar  from 
admission  or  participation ;  prevent  from  en- 
tering or  sharing. 

It  [poesy]  hath  had  access  and  estimation  in  rude  times 

and  barbarous  regions  where  other  learning  stood  excluded. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  143. 

All  the  Roman  Catholic  lords  were  by  a  new  act  for  ever 

excluded  the  Parliament,  which  was  a  mighty  blow. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Nov.  15, 1678. 

No  glad  Beams  of  Light  can  ever  play. 
But  Night,  succeeding  Night,  excludes  the  Day. 

Congreve,  Death  of  Queen  Mary. 
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2.  To  except  or  reject,  as  from  a  privilege  or 
grant,  from  consideration,  etc. 

What  is  opposite  to  the  eternal  rules  of  reason  and  good 
sense  must  be  excluded  from  any  place  in  the  carriage  of 
a  well-bred  man.  SteeU,  Spectator,  No.  75. 

As  no  air-pump  can  by  any  means  make  a  perfect  vacu- 
um, so  neither  can  any  artist  entirely  exclude  the  conven- 
tional, the  local,  the  perishable,  from  his  book,  or  write 
a  book  of  pure  thought.  Emerson,  Misc.,  p.  76. 

Natui-e,  astheword  has  hitherto  been  used  by  scientific 
men,  excludes  the  whole  domain  of  human  feeling,  wiU, 
and  morality.  j.  £.  Seeley,  Nat.  Religion,  p.  85. 

3.  To  thrust  out;  eject;  extrude. 
Others  ground  this  disruption  upon  their  continued  or 

protracted  time  of  delivery,  wherewith  excluding  but  one 
a  day,  the  latter  brood  impatient,  by  a  forcible  proruption, 
antedates  their  period  of  exclusion. 

Sir  T.  Brmjime,  Vulg.  Err. 
In  some  cases,  as  in  some  species  of  Lepas,  the  larvK, 
when  first  excluded  from  the  egg,  have  not  an  eye. 

Darwin,  Cirripedia,  p.  10. 
P^ciple  of  excluded  middle  or  third.  See  middle. 
=Syn.  To  exile,  expel,  bar  out,  preclude,  prohibit.  See 
bamsh. 

excluder  (eks-klo'dSr),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  excludes,  or  shuts  or  thrusts  out. 

The  substances  preferred  [for  antiseptic  treatment  of 

timber]  should  be  not  only  germicides,  but  germ  excluders. 

Engin.  Mag.,  XXXI.  496. 

excluset,  a.   [<  L.  exclmus,  pp.  of  exeludere,  shut 

out:  see  exeVude.]    Shu*  out;  kept  out. 

Cly  ves  [hills]  ther  [where]  humoure  is  not  excluse.  , 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  217. 

exclusion  (eks-klo'zhon),  n.  [=  F.  exclusion 
=  Pr.  exclusio  =  Sp.  exclusion  =  Pg.  exclusko  = 
It.  esclusione,  <  L.  exclusio(n-),  <  exclusus,  pp. 
of  exeludere,  shut  out:  see  exclude.]  1.  The 
act  of  excluding  or  shutting  out ;  a  debarring; 
non-admission. 

In  bodies  that  need  detention  of  spirits,  the  exclusion 
of  the  air  doth  good;  but  in  bodies  that  need  emission  of 
spirits,  it  doth  hurt.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist. 

Whether  to  dare 
The  fiend  by  easy  ascent,  or  aggravate 
His  sad  exclusion  from  the  doors  of  bliss. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iii.  526. 

A  bill  was  brought  in  for  the  total  exclusion  of  the  duke 
from  the  crown  of  England  and  Ireland. 

Hume,  Hist.  Eng.,  Ixvii. 

2.  Non-inclusion  or  non-reeeption;  exception. 

There  was  a  question  asked  at  the  table,  whether  the 
French  king  would  agree  to  have  the  disposing  of  the 
marriage  of  Bretagne,  with  an  exception  and  exclusion  that 
he  should  not  marry  her  himself.     Bacon,  Hist.  Hen.  VII. 

3.  In  logic,  the  relation  of  two  terms  each  of 
which  is  totally  denied  of  the  other.  Thus, 
animal  and  plant  stand  to  each  other  in  a  re- 
lation of  exclusion,  provided  it  is  true  that  no 
animal  is  a  plant. — 4.  The  act  of  thrusting  out 
or  expelling;  ejection;  extrusion. 

How  were  it  possible  the  womb  should  contain  the  child, 
nay,  sometimes  twins,  till  they  come  to  their  due  perfec- 
tion and  maturity  for  exclusion  ?  Ray,  Works  of  Creation. 

The  larvae  in  this  final  stage,  in  most  of  the  genera,  have 
increased  many  times  in  size  since  their  exclusion  from 
the  egg.  Danoin,  Cirripedia,  p.  14. 

5t.  That  which  is  emitted  or  thrown  out;  ex- 
cretion. 

There  may,  I  confess,  from  this  narrow  time  of  gesta- 
tion ensue  a  minority  or  smalness  in  the  exclusion. 

Sir  T.  Broume,  Vulg.  Err.,  iii.  6. 
Argument  tram,  exclusion.  See  ar^«»ra«n(.— Exclu- 
sion Bill,  in  E-ng.  hist,  a  bill  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  1679,  for  the  purpose  of  debarring  the 
Duke  of  York  (afterward  James  II.)  from  succeeding  to 
the  throne,  on  the  ground  of  his  being  a  Roman  Catholic. 
The  bill  passed  the  House  of  Commons,  but  was  rejected 
by  the  House  of  Lords  during  1680-81. 

But  Titus  said,  with  his  uncommon  sense. 
When  the  Exclusion  Bill  was  in  suspense, 
"  I  hear  a  lion  in  the  lobby  roar ; 
Say,  Mr.  Speaker,  shall  we  shut  the  door 
And  keep  him  there,  or  shall  we  let  him  in, 
To  try  if  we  can  turn  him  out  again?" 

Brampton,  Art  of  Politics. 
Exclusion  of  the  pupil,  synechia  in  which  the  iris  ad- 
heres to  the  capsule  of  the  lens  around  the  circumference 
of  the  pupil,  but  the  center  of  the  pupil  is  left  clear  and 
the  vision  good.  Also  called  circular  or  annular  synechia. 
—Method  of  exclusions,  (a)  The  method  of  reasoning 
about  natural  phenomena  advocated  by  Francis  Bacon, 
tn  which  all  possible  explanations  but  one  are  successively 
excluded  by  crucial  instances,  (b)  A  method  in  the  theory 
of  numbers  invented  by  Frenicle  de  Bessy,  and  now  for- 
gotten. 

exclusionary  (eks-kl6'zhon-a-ri),  a.     [<  exchi- 
sion  +  -ary.]    Tending  to  exclude  or  debar. 
[Eare.] 
exclusioner  (eks-klo'zhon-6r),  n.    Same  as  ex- 
clusionist.    E.  Phillips,  1706. 
exclusionism  (eks-kl6'zhon-izm),  n.     [<  exclu- 
sion +  -ism.]    Exclusive  principles  or  practice. 
exclusionist  (eks-klo'zhon-ist),  n.     [<  exclusion 
-(-  -ist.]    One  who  would  practise  exclusion; 
specifically,  in  Eng.  hist.,  one  of  a  party  of  poli- 


exclusively 

ticians  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  favorable  to  a 
bill  to  exclude  his  popish  heirs  from  the  throne. 

The  exclusionists  had  a  fair  prospect  of  success,  and 
their  plan  being  clearly  the  best,  they  were  justified  in 
puTsumg  it.  Fox,  Hist.  James  II.,  i. 

The  gentlemen  of  every  county,  the  traders  of  every 
town,  the  boys  of  every  public  school,  were  divided  into 
exclusionists  and  abhorrers.  '  Maeaulay. 

The  exclusionist  in  religion  does  not  see  that  he  shuts 
the  door  of  heaven  on  himself,  in  striving  to  shut  out  oth- 
ers. Emerson,  Compensation. 

exclusive  (eks-kl5'siv),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  exclu- 
sif=  Sp.  Pg.  exchmvo  =  It.  esclusivo;  <  L.  ex- 
eludere, pp.  exclusus,  shut  out,  exclude:  see  ex- 
clude,  excluse,  and  -wje.]  I.  a.  1.  Causing  or 
intended  for  exclusion;  having  the  effect  of 
excluding  from  admission  or  share ;  not  inclu- 
sive or  comprehensive :  as,  exclusive  regula- 
tions ;  to  make  exclusive  provision  for  one's  self 
or  one's  friends. 

Obstacle  find  none 
Of  membrane,  joint  or  limb,  exclusive  bars. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  viii.  624. 

2.  Appertaining  to  the  subject  alone ;  not  in- 
cluding, admitting,  or  pertaining  to  any  other 
or  others;  undivided;  sole:  as,  an  exclusive 
right  or  privilege ;  exclusive  jurisdiction. 

Exclusive  devotion  to  any  object,  while  it  narrows  the 
mental  range,  and  contracts,  if  it  does  not  paralyze,  the 
sympathies,  usually  diminishes  the  cause  of  temptation. 
O.  Ripley,  in  Frothingham,  p.  210. 

Land  being,  in  early  settled  communities,  the  almost 
exclusive  source  of  wealth,  it  happens  inevitably  that  dur- 
ing times  in  which  the  principle  that  might  is  right  re- 
mains unqualified,  personal  power  and  ownership  of  soil 
go  together.  H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  §  458. 

3.  Existing  or  considered  to  the  exclusion  of 
something  else ;  not  admitting  or  reckoning  the 
part  or  parts  (one  or  both  extremes  of  some 
series)  mentioned :  usually  followed  by  of,  or 
used  absolutely,  as  if  adverbial:  as,  you  owe 
me  so  much,  excVusime  o/ interest;  from  10  to  21 
exclusive. 

I  know  not  whether  he  reckons  the  dross  exclusive  or 
inclusive  with  his  three  hundred  and  sixty  tons  of  copper. 

Swift. 

The  truth  ...  is  necessarily  exclusive  o.f  its  opposite ; 
and  to  propose  a  peace  between  them  is  simply  a  disguised 
mode  of  proposing  to  truth  suicide,  and  obtaining  for  false- 
hood victory.  OUtdstone,  Might  of  Right,  p.  96. 

4.  Prone  to  exclude ;  tending  to  reject;  specifi- 
cally, disposed  to  exclude  other  persons  from, 
or  chary  in  admitting  them  to,  society  or  fel- 
lowship ;  fastidious  as  to  the  social  rank  of  as- 
sociates :  as,  an  exclusive  clique. 

I  believe  such  words  as  fashionable,  exclusive,  aristo- 
cratic and  the  like,  to  be  wicked  unchristian  epithets  that 
ought  to  be  banished  from  honest  vocabularies. 

Thackeray. 
Cottage  life  [at  the  White  Sulphur  Spring]  was  never 
the  exclusive  afiair  that  it  is  elsewhere ;  the  society  was 
one  body,  and  the  hotel  was  the  centre. 

C.  D.  Warner,  Their  Pilgrimage,  p.  210. 

Exclusive  Brethren.  See  broiAer.— Exclusive  enun- 
ciation or  proposition,  in  logic,  a  proposition  which 
asserts  something  to  be  true  of  a  certain  class  of  things  and 
to  be  false  of  everything  else.  By  some  logicians  exclu- 
sives  are  regarded  as  simple  propositions  with  quantified 
predicates,  but  the  more  usual  view  is  that  they  are  com- 
pound propositions.— Exclusive  privilege,  in  Scots  law, 
in  a  limited  sense,  the  rights  and  franchises,  of  the  nature 
of  monopolies,  formerly  enjoyed  by  the  different  incorpo- 
rated trades  of  a  royal  burgh,  in  virtue  of  which  the  crafts- 
men or  members  of  those  incorporations  were  entitled  to 
prevent  "unfreemen,"  or  tradesmen  not  members  of  the 
corporation,  from  exercising  the  same  trade  within  the 
limits  of  the  burgh. 

II.  ».  1.  That  which  excludes  or  rejects. 

This  man  is  so  cunning  in  his  inclusiues  and  exclusiues 
that  he  dyscerneth  nothing  between  copulatiues  and  dis- 
iunctiues.  Sir  T.  Mare,  Wprks,  p.  943. 

2.  One  belonging  to  a  coterie  of  persons  who 
exclude  others  from  their  society  or  fellowship ; 
one  who  limits  his  acquaintance  to  a  select 
few. 

The  exclusive  in  fashionable  life  does  not  see  that  he  ex- 
cludes himself  from  enjoyment,  in  the  attempt  to  appro- 
priate it.  Emerson,  Compensation. 

exclusively  (eks-kl6'siv-li),  adv.  1.  With  the 
exclusion  of  all  others^  without  admission  of 
others  to  participation. 

There  he  must  rest,  sole  judge  of  his  affairs, 
While  they  might  rule  exclusively  in  theirs. 

Crabbe,  Works,  TV.  71. 
The  powers  and  privileges  which  the  twelve  were  to 
exercise  exclusively  are  now  to  be  exercised  by  others. 

D.  Webster,  Speech,  March  10,  1818. 

2.  With  the  exclusion  of  the  part  or  parts  (one 
or  both  extremes  of  some  series,  as  in  an  ac- 
count or  number)  mentioned ;  not  admitting  or 
reckoning  these  parts ;  not  inclusively. 

'  The  first  part  lasts  from  the  date  of  citation  to  the  join- 
ing of  issue,  exclusively;  the  second  continues  to  a  conclu- 
sion in  the  cause,  inclusively.  Aylife,  Parergon. 


exclusiveness 

exclusiveness  (eks-klo'siv-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  exclusive,  in  any  sense  of  that 
word. 

French  exclusiveness  and  the  hatred  of  compromise, 
then,  is  the  first  reason  why  representative  institutions 
have  not  flourished  in  France. 

W.  JR,  Greg,  Misc.  Essays,  2d  ser.,  p.  99. 

ezclusivism  (eks-Mo'siv-izm),  n.  [=  Sp.  exclu- 
sivismo;  as  exclusive  +  -ism.'\  The  practice 
of  excluding  or  of  being  exclusive ;  exclusive- 
ness. 

In  Geneva  and  Lausanne  I  understood  that  a  more  than 
American  eawiimvwn  prevailed  in  families  that  held  them- 
selves to  be  peculiarly  good,  and  believed  themselves  very 
old.  Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVI.  678. 

ezclusivist  (eks-kl8'siv-ist),  n.  [<  exclusive  + 
-is*.]  One  who  favors  exclusivism  or  exclu- 
siveness in  some  particular  direction. 

Cannot  these  exclusivists  see  .  .  .  the  unlovely,  unfra- 
ternal  position  into  which  their  logic  thrusts  them? 

The  Independent  (New  York),  Jan.  6, 1870. 

ezclusory  (eks-klo'so-ri),  a.    [<  LL.  exclitsorius, 

<  L.  excltisus,  pp.  of  excludere,  shut  out :  see  ex- 
clude.^ Exclusive;  excluding;  able  to  exclude. 
Bailey,  1731. 

excoctt  (eks-kokt'), v.  t.  [<  L.  excoctits,  pp.  of ea;- 
coquere,  boil  out,  <  ex,  out,  -I-  coguere,  cook,  boil : 
seecoofci.]    To  boil  out;  extract  by  boiling. 

Salt  and  sugar,  which  are  excocted  by  heat,  are  dissolved 
by  cold  and  moisture.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  843. 

ezcoctiont  (eks-kok'shgn),  n.  [<  L.  excoctioin-), 
a  boiling  or  baking  thoroughly,  <  excoctus,  pp. 
of  excoquere,  boil  out :  see  excoct.']  The  act  of 
excocting  or  boiling  out. 

In  the  excoctioTis  and  depurations  of  metals  it  is  a  famil- 
iar error,  that  to  advance  excoction  they  augment  the  heat 
of  the  furnace  or  the  quantity  of  the  injection. 

Bacon,  Learning,  v.  2. 

ezcodicationf  (eks-kod-i-ka'shon),  re.  [<  LL. 
excodicatio(n-),  excaudicaUo(n-),  <  excodicare, 
excaudicare,  <  L.  ex,  out,  -I-  codex,  caudex,  stem, 
trunk.]  Removal  of  the  earth  from  the  root  of 
a  vine. 

Atte  Jannerie  ablaqueacion 

The  vynes  axe  [ask]  in  places  temporate ; 

Italiens  excodicacion 

Hitt  calle. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  44. 

eZCOgitate  (eks-koj'1-tat),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp. 
excogitated,  ppr.  excogitating.  [<  L.  excogitatus, 
pp.  of  excogitare  (>  It.  escogitare  =  Sp.  Pg.  ex- 
cogitar  =  OF.  excogiter),  think  out,  contrive,  de- 
vise, <  ex,  out,  +  cogitate,  think :  see  cogitate.] 
To  think  out ;  contrive ;  devise. 

They  have  also  wittily  excogitated  and  devised  instru- 
ments of  divers  fashions. 

Sir  T.  More,  Utopia  (tr.  by  Robinson),  ii.  7. 
In  his  incomparable  warres  and  busynes  almost  incredi- 
ble, he  [Csesar]  dydde  excogitate  most  excellent  pollycies 
and  deuyses,  to  vanquish  or  subdewe  his  ennemyes. 

Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Govemom,  i.  23. 
He  must  first  think,  and  excogitate  his  matter,  then 
choose  his  words.  B.  Jonson,  Discoveries. 

Did  at  last  excogitate 
How  he  might  keep  the  good  and  leave  the  bad. 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  1. 121. 

ezcogitation  (eks-koj-i-ta'shon),  n.  [=  F. 
excogitation  =  Pg.  excogitagSo,"  <.  L.  excogita- 
tio(n-),  <  excogitare,  think  out:  see  excogitate.'] 
A  thinking  out;  the  act  of  devising  in  the 
mind;  contrivance. 

The  labour  of  excogitation  is  too  violent  to  last  long. 

Johnson,  Rasselas,  xliii. 

ex  commodo  (eks  kom'o-do).    [L.]    Leisurely. 

excommunet  (eks-ko-mim'),  V.  t.  [<  p.  exeom- 
munier  (OP.,  in  vernacular  form,  escomengier, 
escomungier,  etc. )  =  Pr.  escomeniar,  escomengar, 
escumenjar,  escumergar  =  Sp.  excomulgar  =  Pg. 
excommungar  —  It.  escomunicare,  scomunicare, 

<  LL.  excommunicare,  excommunicate:  see  ex- 
communicate.] To  exclude  from  communion, 
fellowship,  or  participation ;  excommunicate. 

Poets  indeed  were  excommuned  Plato's  commonwealth. 
Gayton,  Notes  on  Don  Quixote,  p.  2li 

excommunicable  (eks-ko-mii'm-ka-bl),  a.  [< 
excommunic-ate  +  -able.]  Liable  or  deserving 
to  be  excommunicated ;  that  may  incur  or  give 
occasion  for  excommunication. 

Yea  although  they  bee  impious  idolaters,  wicked  here- 
tickes,  persons  excommunicable,  yea,  and  caat  out  for  no- 
torious improbitie. 

Sp.  Hall,  Apology,  Advert,  to  the  Header. 
What  offences  are  excommunicable.  Eeble. 

exconununicant  (eks-ko-mii'ni-kant),  M.  [< 
LL.  excomniunican{t-)s,  ppr.  of  excommunicare, 
excommunicate :  see  excommunicate.  The  form 
prop,  means  '  one  who  excommunicates.'  The 
sense  given  here,  prop,  that  belonging  to  ex- 
communicate, n.,  seems  to  rest  on  an  assumed 
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derivation  <  ex-  +  communicant.]    One  who  has 
been  excommunicated.     [Rare.] 

Innumerable  swarms  of  exconmiunicants — Donatists, 
Arians,  Jlonophysltes,  Albigenses,  Hussites. 

Contemporary  Hev.,  LI.  416. 

excommunicate  (eks-ko-mii'ni-kat),  v.  t. ;  pret. 
and  pp.  excommunicated,  ppr.  excommunicating. 
[<  LL.  excommunicatus,  pp.  of  excommunicare, 
expel  from  communion,  <  L.  ei,  out,  +  communi- 
care,  communicate :  see  communicate.]  1.  Ec- 
cles.,  to  cut  off  by  an  ecclesiastical  sentence, 
either  from  the  sacraments  of  the  church  or 
from  all  fellowship  and  interoourse  vrith  its 
members.    See  excommunication. 

Christ  hath  excomTnunicated  no  nation,  no  shire,  no 
house,  no  man;  he  gives  none  of  his  ministers  leave  to 
say  to  any  man,  thou  art  not  redeemed. 

Donn£,  Sei'mons,  iii. 

Elizabeth  was  excomTnunicated,  and  her  subjects  ab- 
solved from  their  allegiance,  by  four  successive  Popes. 
Pkelan,  quoted  in  Wordsworth's  Church  of  Ireland,  p.  227. 

Hence — 3.  To  expel  from  and  deprive  of  the 
privileges  of  membership  in  any  association. 

I  trow  you  must  excommAinicate  me,  or  els  you  must  goe 

without  their  companie,  or  we  shall  wante  no  quareling. 

Cushman,  quoted  in  Bradford's  Plymouth  Plantation, 

[p.  57. 

3t.  To  prohibit  on  pain  of  excommunication. 

Martin  the  5  by  his  Bull  not  only  prohibited,  but  .  .  . 
was  the  first  that  excoTnmunicaied  the  reading  of  heretical 
books.  Milton,  Areopagitica,  p.  10. 

excommunicate  (eks-ko-mii'ni-kat),  a,  and  n. 
[ilAj.  excommunicatus jyp.:  see  the  verb.]  I. 
a.  Cut  off  from  communion ;  excommunicated. 

Thou  shalt  stand  curs'd  and  eaxommunicate ; 
And  blessed  shall  he  be  that  doth  revolt 
From  his  allegiance  to  an  heretic. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  iii.  1. 

Offenders  they  put  from  their  fellowship :  and  he  which 
is  thus  excommiunicate  may  not  receiue  food  offered  of 
any  other,  but,  eating grasse  and  herbes,  is  consumed  with 
famine.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  145. 

II.  n.  One  who  is  excommunicated ;  one  cut 
off  from  any  privilege. 

Poor  Fernando,  for  her  sake,  must  stand 
An  excommunicate  from  every  blessing. 

Shirley,  The  Brothers,  iii.  1. 
Because  thou  hast  neglected  to  abstain  from  the  House 
of  that  Excomm/unicate,  in  that  House  thou  shalt  die. 

Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  iv. 

I  .  .  .  was  accordingly  considered  an  excommuni^iate. 

and  had  so  many  little  pieces  of  private  malice  practised 

on  me  .  .  .  that  I  found  myself  obliged  to  comply  and 

pay  the  money.  Franklin,  Autobiog.,  p.  79. 

excommunication  (eks-ko-mii-ni-ka'shon),  n. 
[=  F.  excommunication = I'r.  escumeniazdn  =  Sp. 
excomulgacion,  excomunicacion  (obs.)  =  It.  esco- 
municazione,  scomunicazione,  <  LL.  excommuni- 
catio{n-),  <  excommunicare,  pp.  excommunicatus, 
excommunicate :  see  excommunicate,  v.]  A  cut- 
ting off  or  casting  out  from  communication; 
deprivation  of  communion  or  the  privileges  of 
intercourse:  specifically,  the  formal  exclusion 
of  a  person  from  religious  communion  and  priv- 
ileges. Excommunication,  often  with  very  severe  con- 
sequences, was  practised  in  various  ways  among  the  an- 
cient Greeks,  Romans,  and  Jews,  and  is  still  in  use  among 
the  Mohammedans.  In  the  early  Christian  church  it  con- 
sisted simply  in  the  exclusion  of  an  offending  member 
from  fellowship  by  some  formal  action,  and  this  is  the 
practice  in  most  modem  Protestant  churches.  As  the 
power  of  the  church  increased,  excommunication  became 
more  complicated  in  method  and  severe  in  effect.  As 
now  practised  in  the  Roman  Catholic  and  related  churches, 
it  may  be  either  partial  or  total,  temporary  or  perpetual. 
By  the  partial,  called  the  minor  or  lesser  excommunica- 
tion, the  offender  is  suspended  from  the  use  of  the  sacra- 
ments, and  perhaps  from  the  privileges  of  church  worship ; 
by  the  total,  or  the  major  or  greater  excommu7iication,  he 
is  also  cut  off  from  the  society  and  fellowship  of  the  church, 
and  it  may  be  from  all  intercourse  with  its  members. 
Further  distinctions  as  to  the  sentence  and  its  effects  are 
made  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  See  anathema,  dis- 
cipline. 

Bring  into  the  Church  of  England  open  discipline  of  ex- 

coTnmunication,  that  open  sinners  may  be  stricken  withal. 

Latimer,  3A  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1550. 

The  act  of  excommunieation  .  .  .  neither  shutteth  out 
from  the  mystical,  nor  clean  from  the  visible,  but  only 
from  fellowship  with  the  visible  in  holy  duties. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  iii,  1. 

Excommunication  seems  but  a  light  thing  when  there 
are  many  communions.  It  was  no  light  thing  when  it  was 
equivalent  to  outlawi-y ;  when  the  person  excommimicated 
might  be  seized  and  imprisoned  at  the  will  of  the  ordinary ; 
when  he  was  cut  off  from  all  holy  offices  ;  when  no  one 
might  speak  to  him,  trade  with  him,  or  show  him  the  most 
trivial  courtesy  ;  and  when  his  friends,  if  they  dared  to 
assist  him,  were  subject  to  the  same  penalties. 

Froude,  Hist.  Eng.,  I.  186. 
Excommunication  by  candle.  See  candle. 
excommunica'tor  (eks-ko-mu-'ni-ka-tor),  n. 
[<  ML.  excommunicator,  i  LL.  excommimicare, 
excommunicate:  see  excommunicate,  v.]  One 
who  excommunicates. 


He  caused  all  the  infringers  of  it  to  be  horribly  excoin 
municated  by  all  the  bishops  of  England,  in  his  owne  prea. 
ence,  and  of  all  his  barons ;  and  himselfe  was  one  of  the 
excommunicatoi'S.  jPri/nTie,  Treachery  and  Disloyalty  i.ig 

expommunicatory  (eks-ko-ma'ni-ka-to-ri),  o, 
[=  OF.  excommunicatoire  ;  <  ML.  exconimunica- 
torius,  <  LL.  excommunicare,  excommunicate: 
see  excommunicate,  v.]  Relating  to  or  causing 
excommunication. 

excommuniont  (eks-kg-mu'nyon),  n.  [=  Pg. 
excommunhao,  <  ML.  excommunio{n-),  <  L.  ex 
out  of,  -I-  eommunio(n-),  communion.  Cf.  excom- 
municate.]    Excommunication. 

Bxcommunion  is  the  utmost  of  Ecclesiastical  Judicature 

a  spiritual  putting  to  death.  ' 

Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xxviii. 

ex  concesso  (eks  kon-ses'o).  [L. :  ex,  out  of, 
from ;  concesso,  abl.  of  concessum,  neut.  of  con- 
cessus,  pp.  of  concedere,  concede:  see  conoetfe.] 
From  what  has  been  conceded  or  granted:  as 
an  argument  ex  concesso  (that  is,  from  what 
has  been  granted  to  that  which  is  to  be  proved). 

excoriable  (eks-ko'ri-a-bl),  a.  [<  excori-ate  + 
-able.]  Capable  of  being  excoriated  or  flayed' 
that  may  be  rubbed  or  stripped  off.  ' 

Observable  in  such  a  natural  net  as  the  scaly  covering 
of  fishes,  of  mullets,  carps,  tenches,  &c.,  even  in  such  as 
are  excoriable,  and  consist  of  smaller  scales. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Garden  of  Cyrus,  iii. 

excoriate  (eks-ko'ri-at),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  ex- 
coriated, ppr.  excoriating.  [<  LL.  excoriatus,  pp. 
of  excoriare  (>  It.  escoriare  =  Sp.  Pg.  exeoriar  = 
F.  excorier),  strip  off  the  skin,  <  L.  ex,  out,  off,  + 
corium,  the  skin:  see  coriaceous.]  1.  To  flay; 
strip  off  the  skin  of .  Bailey,  llSl.  Hence— 2. 
To  abrade ;  gall ;  break  and  remove  the  outer 
layers  of  (the  skin)  in  any  manner. 

The  heat  of  the  Island  Squauena  Gregory  used  to  call 
infernal ;  for,  says  he,  it  excoriates  the  skin,  melts  hard 
Indian  wax  in  a  cabinet,  and  sears  your  shoes  like  a  red 
hot  iron.  Boyle,  Works,  V.  694. 

excoriation  (eks-ko-ri-a'shon),  n.  [=  F.  excori- 
ation =  Pr.  excoriacio  =  &p.excoriaeion  =  Pg.  ex- 
coriagSo  =  It.  escoriazione,  <  L.  'excoriatioin^), 
<  excoriare,  strip  off  the  skin:  see  excoriate.] 
1.  The  act  of  flaying;  the  operation  of  strip- 
ping off  the  skin.  Bailey,  1731.  Hence— 2. 
The  act  or  process  of  abrading  or  galling;  es- 
pecially, a  breaking  or  removal  of  the  outer 
layers  of  the  skin. 

Full  twenty  years  and  more,  our  laboiuriug  stage 
Has  lost  on  this  incorrigible  age : 
Our  poets,  the  John  Ketches  of  the  nation. 
Have  seem'd  to  lash  ye,  even  to  excoriation. 

Dryden,  Prol.  to  Albion  and  Albanius,  1. 4. 

3.  An  abraded,  galled,  or  broken  surface  of  the 
skin. 

It  healeth  weeping  eies  that  have  run  with  water  a  long 
time,  and  the  excoriations  or  frettings  of  the  eye-lids. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xxiii.  8. 

4t.  The  act  of  stripping  of  possessions ;  spoli- 
ation; robbery. 

It  hath  marvellously  enhanced  the  revenues  of  the 
crown,  though  with  a  pitiful  excoriation  of  the  poorer 
sort.  Howell. 

excorticate  (eks-k6r'ti-kat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
excorticated,  ppr.  excorticating.  [<  ML.  exeorU- 
catus,  pp.  of  excorticare,  strip  off  the  bark  or 
rind,  <  L.  ex,  off,  -t-  cortex  (cortic-),  bark ;  see 
corfci,  corticate.]  To  strip  off  the  bark  or  rind  of. 
Moss  .  .  .  is  to  be  nibbed  and  scraped  off  with  some  fit 
instrument  of  wood,  which  may  not  excorticate  the  tree. 

Evelyn,  Sylva,  xxix, 

excortication  (eks-k6r-ti-ka'shon),  n.  [<  excor- 
ticate +  -ion.]  The  act  of  stripping  off  bark. 
E.  Phillips,  1706. 

excreablet  (eks'kre-a-bl),  a.  [<  L.  exoreaUUs, 
exscreabilis,  <  exoreare,  exsereare,  spit  out:  see 
excreate.]  Capable  of  being  excreated  or  dis- 
charged by  spitting.     Coles,  1717. 

excreatet  (eks'kre-at),  V.  t.  [<  L.  exereatits,  ex- 
screatus,  pp.  of  excreare,  exsereare,  courfi  up, 
spit  out,  <  ex,  out,  -1-  screare,  cough,  hawk,Tieni.] 
To  spit  out ;  discharge  from  the  throat  by  hawk- 
ing and  spitting.     CocTceram. 

excreationt (eks-kre-a'shon),m.  Theactof spit- 
ting out.    Bailey,  1731. 

excrement!  (eks'kre-ment),  n.  [=  D.  exerment 
=  G.  excremente,  pi.,  =  Dan.  Sw.  exhremmter, 
pi.,  <  F.  exerment  =  Sp.  Pg.  excremento  =  «•  «<- 
cremento,  <  L.  excrementum,  what  is  sifted  om, 
refuse,  usually  of  animal  ejections,  ordure,  ^ 
excernere,  pp.  excretus,  sift  out,  separate:  see 
excern,  excrete.]  Any  matter  eliminated  as 
useless  from  the  living  body;  specifically,  the 
feces. 

The  earth's  a  thief. 
That  feeds  and  breeds  by  a  composture  stolen       ^ 
From  general  excrement.  Shak.,  T.  of  A.,    ■  "■ 
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excrement^  (eks'krf-mentV  n.  [With  sense 
due  appar.  to  excrescence,  <  LL.  excrementum, 
an  elevation,  prominence,  ML.  also  an  increase, 
lit.  that  which  has  grown  up,  <  L.  excrescere, 
grow  out,  grow  up,  rise :  see  excrescent.  Cf .  in- 
crement.'] Anything  growing  naturally  on  the 
liying  body,  as  hair,  nails,  feathers,  etc.;  an 
outgrowth  or  natural  excrescence.     [Rare.] 

Why  is  Time  such  a  niggard  of  hair,  being,  as  it  is,  so 
plentiful  an  exerement?  Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  ii.  2. 

Upon  this  [head]  grows  the  hair,  which  though  it  be  es- 
teemed an  emrement,  is  of  great  use  to  cherish  and  keep 
warm  the  brain.  Ray,  Works  of  Creation,  ii. 

excremental  (eks-kre-men'tal),  a.  [=  Sp.  ex- 
cremental  =  It.  escrementale ;  as  excrement^  + 
-cU.]    Pertaining  to  or  resembling  excrement. 

Whether  those  little  dusty  particles,  upon  the  lower  side 
of  the  leaves,  be  seeds  and  seminal  parts,  or  rather,  as  it  is 
commonly  conceived,  ezeremental  separations,  we  have  not 
been  able  to  determine.    Sir  T.  Brotvne,  Vulg.  Err.,  ii.  7. 

excrementary  (eks-kre-men'ta-ri),  a.  [<  ex- 
crement +  -ary^.']    Exerementitious. 

Wherever  this  man  speaks,  one  gets  a  perception  of  Swe- 
denborg's  Excrementwry  Hells, 

New  Yorlf  Tribune,  May  17, 1862. 

excrementitial  (eks"kre-men-tish'al),  a.  Same 
as  exerementitious. 

exerementitious^  (eks"kre-men-tish'us),  a.  [= 
Sp.  Pg.  excremenUoio,  <  L.  as  if  *excrementtoms, 
<  exiyrementvm,  refuse,  excrement:  see  excre- 
ment'^.'] Pertaining  to  excrement;  of  the  nature 
of  excrement. 

Exerementitious  animal  juices,  such  as  musk  [and]  civet. 

Goldsmith,  Taste. 

Uain-water  collected  from  the  roofs  of  houses,  and  stored 
in  underground  tanks,  ...  is  often  polluted  to  a  danger- 
ous extent  by  excreTtientitious  matters,  and  is  rarely  of 
sufficiently  good  quality  to  be  employed  for  dietetic  pur- 
poses with  safety.  E.  Franklcmd,  Exper.  in  Chem.,  p.  663. 

exerementitious^  (eks''''kre-men-tish'us),  a. 
[<  excrement^  +  -itious;  atter  excrementitiotts^.] 
Of  the  nature  of  a  natural  outgrowth  or  excre- 
ment. 
Hair  is  but  an  excremenUtious  Thing. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  i.  31. 

excrescence,  excrescency  (eks-kres'ens,  -en- 
si),  n. ;  pi.  excrescences,  excrescencies  (-en-sez, 
-siz).  [=  F.  excrescence  =  Sp.  excrecencia  = 
Pg.  excrescencia  =  It.  escrescenza  (fern,  sing.), 
an  excrescence,  <  L.  excrescentia,  morbid  ex- 
eresoenoes  on  the  body,  neut.  pi.  of  excres- 
cen(t-)s,  growing  out:  see  excrescent]  1.  An 
abnormal  superficial  growth  or  appendage,  as 
a  wart  or  tubercle ;  anything  which  grows 
unnaturally,  and  without  organic  use,  out  of 
something  else,  as  nutgalls;  hence,  a  super- 
fluity; a  disfiguring  addition. 

Providence  .  .  .  assigns  to  christians  no  more  but  "food 
and  raiment "  for  their  own  use  :  all  other  excrescencies  of 
possessions  being  intrusted  to  the  rich  man's  dispensation, 
only  as  to  a  steward.    Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  228. 

A  man  hath  reason  to  doubt  that  his  very  best  actions 
are  sullied  with  some  unhandsome  excrescency. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  I.  799. 

An  excrescent  and  not  a  living  part  of  poetry.  Dryden. 
2t.  Figuratively,  an  extravagant  or  excessive 
outbreak:  as,  '^ excrescences ot^oj,"  Jer.  Taylor. 
— Cauliflower  excrescence,  in  pathol.  See  cauU/iower. 
excrescent  (eks-kres'ent),  a.  [<  L.  exores- 
een(t-)s,  ppr.  of  excrescere,  grow  out,  grow  up, 
rise  up,  in  particular  of  morbid  excrescences 
on  the  body,  <  ex,  out,  +  crescere,  grow:  see 
crescent]  Growing  out  of  something  else ;  spe- 
cifically, abnormally  put  forth  or  added;  hence, 
superfiuous  and  incongruous :  as,  a  wart  is  an 
excrescent  growth  on  the  hand ;  excrescent  knots 
on  a  tree ;  excrescent  ornaments  on  a  dress  or 
on  a  building. 

Expunge  the  whole,  or  lop  th"  excrescent  parts. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  ii.  49. 

excrescential  (eks-kre-sen'shal),  a.  [<  excres- 
cence (L.  excrescentia)  +  -al.]  Pertaining  to 
or  resembling  an  excrescence ;  of  the  nature 
of  an  excrescence. 

excreta  (eks-kre'ta),  n.  pi.  [L.,  neut.  pi.  of  ex- 
cretm,  pp.  of  excernere,  separate :  see  excern, 
excrete.]  Ajxj  matter  eliminated  as  useless 
from  the  living  body;  specifically,  such  sub- 
stances as  have  really  entered  into  the  tissues 
of  the  body  and  are  the  product  of  its  me- 
tabolism, as  urine  or  sweat.  In  this  restricted 
sense  the  word  would  not  include  the  feces. 

excretal  (eks-kre'tal  or  eks'kre-tal),  a.  [<  ex- 
creta +  -al.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature 
of  excreta;  excremental;  exerementitious. 

The  surface  waters  of  towns  are  certainly  not  clean,  but 
where  the  streets  are  efficiently  scavenged  they  are  free 
irom  taint  of  human  excretal  refuse,  and  fit  for  admission 
into  the  rivers.  Sci.  Amer.  Supp.,  p.  8836. 
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excrete  (eks-kref),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  excreted, 
ppr.  excreting.     [<  L.  excretus,  pp.  of  excernere, 
sift  out,  separatie:  see  excern  and  excrement^. 
Cf.  concrete,  secrete.]    To  throw  out  or  elimi- 
nate ;  specifically,  to  eliminate  from  an  organic 
body  by  a  process  of  secretion  and  discharge. 
Certain  plants  excrete  sweet  juice,  apparently  for  the 
sake  of  eliminating  something  injurious  from  their  sap. 
Darwin,  Origin  of  Species,  p.  96. 
excrete  (eks'kret),  n.     [=  Sp.  Pg.  exoreto,  <  L. 
excretum,  neut.  of  excretus,  pp.  of  excernere,  sep- 
arate :  see  excrete,  v.]    That  which  has  been 
excreted ;  an  excretion. 

The  fluid  they  excrete  is  the  grand  outlet  for  the  nitroge- 
nous excretes  of  the  animal  body. 

23.  W.  Hichardson,  Prevent.  Med.,  p.  211. 

excretion  (eks-kre'shon),  n.  [=  P.  excretion  = 
Sp.  excrecion  =  Pg.  excreqao  =  It.  esereadone,  < 
L.  as  if  *excreUo{n-),  <  excernere,  pp.  excretus, 
separate:  see  excern,  excrete.]  1.  The  act  of 
excreting. 

In  the  case  of  the  glands  on  the  stipules  of  Vioia  sativa, 

the  excretion  [of  a  sweet  fluid]  manifestly  depends  on 

changes  in  the  sap,  consequent  on  the  sun  shining  brightly. 

Darwin,  Cross  and  Self  Fertilisation,  p.  403. 

3.  The  substance  excreted,  as  sweat  or  urine, 
or  certain  juices  in  plants. 

Nor  do  they  [toads]  contain  those  urinary  parts  which 
are  found  in  other  animals,  to  avoid  that  serous  exiyretion. 
Sir  T.  Broume,  Vulg.  Err.,  iii.  13. 
=Syn.  Excretion,  Secretion,  Secretion  is  the  more  general 
word,  and  includes  excretitm.  The  latter  is  restricted  to 
the  elimination  of  useless  or  harmful  substances  from  the 
body.  Thus,  the  secretion  of  saliva  or  of  milk  would  not 
be  called  excretion;  but  the  latter  term  would  be  applied 
to  the  secretion  of  the  urine.  Botli  terms  are  applied  to 
the  products  as  well  as  to  the  functions. 

excretive  (eks-kre'tiv  or  eks'kre-tiv),  a.  [<  ex- 
crete +  -we.]    Having  the  power  to  excrete. 

A  diminution  of  the  body  happens  by  the  excretive  fac- 
ulty, exceming  and  evacuating  more  than  necessary. 

Harvey,  Consumptions. 

excretory  (eks'krf-to-ri  or  eks-kre'to-ri),  a.  and 
n.  [=  P.  excritovi-e'  =  Sp.  Pg.  excr'etorio  =  It. 
escretorio,  <  ML.  excretorius,  \  L.  excretus,  pp. 
of  excernere,  separate :  see  excern,  excrete.]  I. 
a.  1.  Pertaining  to  excretion. — 3.  Conducting 
off ;  serving  for  excretion :  as,  excretory  ducts. 

These  glandules  are  respectively  furnished  with  an  ar- 
tery, a  vein,  a  nerve,  and  usually  also  an  excretory  vessel 
suitable  to  its  size  and  uses.  Boyle,  Worljs,  VI.  733. 

The  fact,  however,  of  its  being  prolonged  to  the  anus, 
which  is  in  a  different  position  in  the  larva  and  mature 
state,  shows  that  the  stomach  serves,  at  least,  as  an  excre- 
tory channel.  Darwin,  CiiTipedia,  p.  20. 

II.  n.  An  excretory  organ. 
Excretories  of  the  body  are  nothing  but  slender  slips  of 
the  arteries,  deriving  anappropriatedjuice  from  the  blood. 

Cheyne. 

excruciable  (eks-kro'shi-a-bl),  a.  [<  L.  excru- 
eiabilis,  worthy  of  or  deserving  torture,  tortur- 
ing, <  excruciare,  torture :  see  excruciate.]  Lia- 
ble to  torment ;  worthy  to  be  tormented.  Bai- 
ley, 1727. 

excruciamentt,  »•  [<  L-  as  if  *excruciam,entwm, 
torture,  <  excruciare,  torture :  see  excruciate.] 
Excruciation. 

To  this  wild  of  sorrowes  and  excruciameni  she  was  con- 
fined. Nashe,  Lenten  Stufte  (Harl.  Misc.,  VL  177). 

excruciate  (eks-kro'shi-at),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
excruciated,  ppr.  excruciating.  [<  L.  excrueia- 
tus,  pp.  of  excruciare  (>  OP.  excluder),  torture 
greatly,  <  ex,  out,  +  cruciare,  torture  (on  the 
cross),  <  crux  (cruc-),  cross :  see  crv^ate\  cruci- 
fy, cross^.]  To  torture ;  torment ;  inflict  very 
severe  pain  upon,  as  if  by  crucifying:  as,  to 
excruciate  the  feelings. 

Whilst  they  feel  hell,  being  damned  in  their  hate. 
Their  thoughts,  like  devils,  them  excruciate. 

Drayton,  Worldly  Crosses. 

excruciating  (eks-kro'shi-a-ting),  p.  a.  1.  Ex- 
tremely painful ;  torturing;  tormenting. 

Leave  them,  as  long  as  they  keep  their  hardness  and  im- 
penitent hearts,  to  those  gnawing  and  excruciating  fears. 

Bentley. 
He  had  long  been  troubled  with  a  cancer  in  his  cheek, 
by  which  excruciating  disease  he  died. 

Goldsmith,  Bolingbroke. 
The  North  American  Indians  .  .  .  are  trained  from  their 
infancy  to  the  total  suppression  of  their  emotions  of  every 
kind,  and  endure  the  most  excruciating  torments  at  the 
stake  without  signs  of  suffering.     Everett,  Orations,  I.  310. 
3.  Extremely  precise  or  elaborate ;  extreme : 
as,  excruciating  politeness.    [CoUoq.,  U.  S.] 
excruciatingly  (eks-kro'sM-a-ting-li),  adv.    1. 
In  an  excruciating  manner.— 3.  Extremely: 
as,  excruciatingly  polite.     [CoUoq.,  U.  S.] 
excruciation  (eks-kro-shi-a'shgn),  n.    [=  OF. 
excruciation,  <  LL.  exeru^iatio(n-),  <  L.  exeru- 
oiare,  torture :  see  excruciate.]    The  act  of  ex- 
cruciating or  inflicting  extreme  pain,  or  the 
state  of  being  excruciated;  torture. 


ExcubitoriuRi,  or  Watchln^-loft,  St.  Albans 
Cathedral,  England. 
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The  frettings,  the  thwartings,  and  the  excruciations  of 
life.  Felthami,  Resolves,  ii.  57. 

excubationt  (eks-ku-ba'shon),  n.     [<  LL.  ex- 

oubatio(n-),  a  watching,  keeping  watch,  <  ex- 

cubare,  lie  or  sleep  out  of  doors,  usually  lie  out 

on  guard,  keep  watch,  <  ex,  out,  +  cubare,  lie.] 

The  act  of  watching  all  night. 
excubitorium  (eks-ku-bi-to'ri-um),  n.;  pi.  ex- 

cubitoria  (-a).      [LL.,   a  post  where  guards 

were  stationed, 

<  exoubare,  pp. 

excubitus,  keep 

watch :  see  ex- 

cubation.]      In 

arch.,  a  gallery 

in     a     church 

where     public 

watch  was  for- 
merly kept  at 

night    on    the 

eve     of     some 

festival,      and 

from  which  the 

great     shrines 

were  observed. 

The  watching-loft 

of   St.   Albans,  in 

England,  is  a  beau- 
tiful structure  of 

wood ;  the  excubi- 
torium at  Lichfield 

is   a  gallery  over 

the    door   of   the 

sacristy. 

excudet  (eks- 
kiid'),  V.  t  [< 
L.  excudere,  strike,  beat,  or  hammer  out,  mold, 
form,  make,  <  ex,  out,  -f-  cudere,  strike.]  To  beat 
out  on  an  anvil ;  forge ;  coin.    Bailey,  1727. 

excudit  (eks-kii'dit).  [L.,  3d  pers.  sing.  perf. 
ind.  of  excudere,  strike,  beat,  or  hammer  out : 
see  excude.]  Literally,  he  engraved  (it):  a 
word  appended  to  the  foot  of  an  engraving, 
preceded  by  the  name  of  the  artist:  as,  Bar- 
tolozzi  excudit. 

exculpable  (eks-kul'pa-bl),  a.  [<  exculp-ate  + 
-able?]  Capable  or  worthy  of  exculpation.  Sir 
G.  Buck. 

exculpate  (eks-kul'pat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  ex- 
culpated, ppr.  exculpating.  [<  ML.  *exculpalMS, 
pp.  of  *exoulpare  (cf.  ML.  exculpaHoin-)),  <  L. 
ex,  out,  -I-  culpare,  blame,  <  culpa,  fault,  blame : 
see  culprit.  Gt.  inculpate.]  1.  To  clear  from  a 
charge  or  imputation  of  fault  or  guilt ;  vindi- 
cate from  an  accusation  of  wrong-doing. 

He  exculpated  himself  from  being  the  author  of  the  he- 
roic epistle.  W.  Mason,  To  Dr.  Shebbeare,  note. 

S.  Serve  to  relieve  of  or  free  from  blame ;  serve 
as  an  excuse  for.  =Syn.  To  exonerate,  acquit,  absolve, 
pardon,  justify. 

exculpation  (eks-kul-pa'shon),  n.  [<  ML.  ex- 
culpatio(n-),  <  *exculpare,  pp.  *exculpatus,  clear 
from  blame :  see  exculpate.]  The  act  of  excul- 
pating or  of  exonerating  from  a  charge  of  fault 
or  crime ;  vindication. 

In  Scotland,  the  law  allows  of  an  exculpation,  by  which 
the  prisoner  is  suffered  before  his  trial  to  prove  the  thing 
to  be  impossible.     Bp.  Burnet,  Hist.  Own  Times,  an.  1684. 

Letters  of  exculpation,  in  Scots  law,  a  warrant  granted 
at  the  suit  of  the  accused  citing  witnesses  in  his  defense. 
exculpatory  (eks-kul'pa-to-ri),  a.  [<  exculpate 
+  -ory.]  Fitted  or  intended  to  clear  from  a 
charge  of  fault  or  guilt;  exonerating;  exeus-- 
ing:  as,  exculpatory  evidence. 

He  [Pope]  wrote  an  exculpatory  letter  to  the  Duke  [of, 
Chandos],  which  was  answered  with  great  magnanimity. 

Johnson,  Pope. 

excurt  (eks-ker'),  v.  i.  [<  L.  excurrere,  run  out, 
run  forth,  project,  make  an  excursion  or  irrup- 
tion, <  ex,  out,  -H  cu/rrere,  run :  see  current^.] 
To  go  beyond  proper  limits ;  run  to  an  extreme. 

His  disease  was  an  asthma,  oft  excurring  to  an  orthop- 
nceia.  Harvey,  Consumptions. 

ex  curia  (eks  kti'ri-a).  [L. :  ex,  out  of ;  curia, 
abl.  of  curia,  court :'  see  curia.]    Out  of  court. 

excurrent  (eks-kur'ent),  a.  [<  L.  excurren(t-)s, 
ppr.  of  excurrere,  run  out,' project :  see  excur.] 
1.  Running  out. 

The  insoluble  residue  of  the  introduced  food  [in  sponges], 
together  with  the  fluid  excreta,  is  carried  out  through  the 
oscule  by  the  excurrent  water.     Encyc.  Brit.,  XXII.  413. 

3.  In&o*. :  (a)  Projecting  or  running  beyond  the 
edge  or  point  of  anything,  as  when  the  midrib 
of  a  leaf  projects  beyond  the  apex.  (6)  Pro- 
longed to  the  very  summit:  applied  to  the 
trunk  of  a  tree  which  is  undivided  to  the  top, 
as  in  the  spruce,  in  distinction  from  a  deliques- 
cent growth. — 3.  Giving  passage  outward ;  af- 
fording exit:  as,  an  excurrent  orifice. 
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In  higher  forma  ol  sponges  ...  the  chambers  cease 
to  open  abruptly  into  the  excurrent  canals :  each  is  pro- 
longed into  a  narrow  canal,  aphodua  or  abitus,  which  usu- 
ally directly,  sometimes  after  uniting  with  one  or  more 
of  its  fellows,  opens  into  an  excurrent  canal. 

Encyc.  Brit,  XXII.  414. 

excurse  (eks-k6rs'),  "■ ;  pret.  and  pp.  excursed, 
ppr.  excursing.  [<  L.  excursus,  pp.  of  exourrere, 
nm  out,  run  forth,  etc. :  see  excur.'\  I.  intrans. 
To  make  a  digression  or  an  excursion.  [Rare.] 
But  how  I  excurse !  Yet  thou  usedst  to  say  thou  likedst 
my  excursions.  Richardson,  Clarissa  Harlowe,  iii.  71. 

When  the  Franklins  and  Sabines  were  excursing  in 
Ireland,  they  went  through  some  difficult  pass. 

Caroline  Fox,  .Journal,  p.  31. 

H.  trans.  To  pass  or  journey  through.  Hal- 
lam.     [Rare.] 

excursion  (eks-k6r'shon),  n.  [=  F.  excursion 
=  Sp.  excursion  =  Pg.  exeursdio  =  It.  escursione, 

<  L.  exeursio(7i-),  a  running  out,  an  inroad,  in- 
vasion, a  setting  out,  beginning  of  a  speech, 

<  exourrere,  pp.  excursus,  run  out:  see  excur.^ 

1.  The  act  of  running  out  or  forth;  hence,  de- 
viation from  a  fixed  or  usual  course ;  a  passing 
or  advancing  beyond  fixed  or  usual  limits. 

The  causes  of  those  great  excursions  of  the  seasons  into 
the  extremes  of  cold  and  heat  are  very  obscure. 

Arbuthnot,  Eflects  of  Air. 
But  in  low  numbers  short  excursions  tries. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  1.  738. 

2.  Digression  j  deviation ;  a  wandering  from  a 
subject  or  mam  design ;  an  excursus. 

No  excursions  upon  words,  good  doctor ;  to  the  question 
briefly.  B,  Jonson,  Epiccene,  v.  1. 

This  excursion  vpon  this  occasion,  wherein  I  haue  found 
diners  Interpreters  mute,  will  (I  hope)  find  pardon  with 
the  Reader,  who  happily  himselfe  may  finde  some  better 
resolution.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  134. 

I  am  not  in  a  scribbling  mood,  and  shall  therefore  make 
no  excursions.  Couiper. 

3.  A  journey;  specifically,  a  short  journey, 
jaunt,  or  trip  to  some  point  for  a  special  pur- 
pose, with  the  intention  of  speedy  return:  as, 
a  pleasure  excursion;  a  scientific  excursion. 

Making  an  excursion  to  S.  Thecla  from  Sldonaia,  we  dined 
at  Touaney,  in  a  house  appointed  for  the  entertainment  of 
strangers.         Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  132. 

4.  A  company  traveling  together  for  a  special 
purpose ;  a  joint  expedition,  especially  a  holi- 
day expedition. 

An  excursion  numbering  several  hundreds,  gathered 
along  the  river  towns  by  the  benevolent  enterprise  of 
railway  officials,  came  up  to  the  mountain  one  day. 

C.  D.  Warner,  Their  Pilgrimage,  p.  65. 

5 .  Inphysics,  a  movement  of  a  moving  or  vibrat- 
ing body  from  a  mean  position:  as,  the  excur- 
sion of  a  planet  from  the  ecliptic,  of  a  satellite 
from  the  apparent  position  of  its  primary,  or  of 
the  prong  of  a  tuning-fork. 

That  sleepy-looking  kind  of  escapement  in  which  the 
second-hand  moves  very  slowly  and  the  excursion  of  the 
pendulum  beyond  the  impulse  is  very  little. 

Sir  E.  Beckett,  Clocks  and  Watches,  p.  89. 

6.  In  mack.,  the  range  of  stroke  of  any  moving 
part;  the  travel:  as,  the  excursion  of  a  piston- 
rod. —  7t.  A  projecting  addition  to  a  bmlding. 
Davies. 

Sure  I  am  that  small  excursion  out  of  gentlemen's 'halls 
in  Dorcetshire  (respect  it  East  or  West)  is  commonly  call- 
ed an  orial.  Fuller,  Ch.  Hist.,  VI.  286. 
Circle  of  excursion,  a  circle  in  the  heavens  parallel  to 
the  ecliptic  and  so  drawn  that  it  is  not  traversed  by  any 
or  bj^  some  one  of  the  planets. =Syn.  Trip,  Travel,  etc. 
See  journey,  n. 
excursion  (eks-k6r'shon),  v.  t.  [<  excursion, ».] 
To  make  an  excursion.     [Rare.] 

Yesterday  I  excursion^  twenty  miles :  to-day  I  write 
a  few  letters.  Lamb,  To  Wordsworth. 

excursional  (eks-k6r'shon-al),  a.  [<  excursion 
+  -a?.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of 
an  excursion. 

Pray  let  me  divide  the  little  excursional  excesses  of  the 
journey  among  the  gentlemen. 
Dickens,  To  Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke,  Letters  (1848),  III.  98. 

excursioner  (eks-k6r'shon-6r),  n.  An  excur- 
Sonist.     [Rare.] 

The  royal  ex^iursioners  did  not  return  till  between  six 
and  seven  o'clock.  Mme.  D'Arblay,  Diary,  III.  HI. 

excursionist  (eks-k6r'shon-ist),  re.  [<  excursion 
+  ■dst.']  One  who  makes  an  excursion ;  specifi- 
cally, a  member  of  a  company  making  a  jour- 
ney for  pleasure. 

An  excursion  is  always  resented  by  the  regular  occu- 
pants of  a  summer  resort,  who  look  down  upon  the  emur- 
tionists,  while  they  condescend  to  be  amused  by  them. 

C.  D.  Warner,  Their  Klgrimage,  p.  64. 

excursionize  (eks-ktr'shon-iz),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  excursionized,  ppr.  excursionizing.  [<  excur- 
sion +  ■ize.']  To  make  an  excursion;  take  part 
in  an  excursion.     Imp.  Diet. 

excursive  (eks-k§r'siv),  a.  [<  excurse  +  -ive.'] 
1.    Given  to  making  excursions;   rambling; 
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■wandering.  Johnson.  Hence— 3.  Veeringfrom 
point  to  point;  wandering  off  from  a  subject; 
de-yiating;  desultory;  erratic:  as,  an  excursive 
fancy  or  imagination. 

He  [William  IV.]  made  another  speech  in  French,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  travelled  over  every  variety  of  topic 
that  suggested  itself  to  his  excursive  mind. 

*  Oremlle,  Memoirs,  Sept.  17, 1831. 

excursively  (eks-ker'siv-li),  adv.  In  an  excur- 
sive manner. 

The  flesh  of  animals  which  feed  excursively  is  allowed 
to  have  a  higher  flavour  than  that  of  those  who  are  cooped 
up.  Boswell,  Johnson. 

excursiveness  (eks-ker'siv-nes),  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  excursive ;  a  disposition  to  ramble 
or  deviate. 

Remember  that  your  exeuraiveiwss  (allow  me  the  word ; 
I  had  a  rasher  in  my  head)  upon  old  maids  and  your  lord 
can  only  please  yourself. 

Richardson,  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  V.  313. 

Excursores  (eks-ker-so'rez),  n.pl.  [NL.,  pi.  of 
L.  excursor,  a  runner,  skirmisher,  scout,  <  excur- 
rere,  pp.  excursus,  run  out :  see  exour.']  In  Mae- 
gillivray's  system  of  classification,  an  order  of 
birds,  the  snatchers,  comprising  sundry  birds 
which  secure  their  prey  as  do  the  shrikes  and 
flycatchers,  which  sally  forth  to  snatch  it  and 
return  to  their  post  after  such  an  excursion. 
[Not  in  use.] 

excursus  (eks-k6r'sus),  n. ;  pi.  excursus  oi  excur- 
suses (-SUS,  -ez).  [<  L.  excursus,  a  sally,  inroad, 
excursion,  digression,  <  excurrere,  run  out :  see 
excur."]     1.  A  digression;  an  excursion. 

Catechising  concerning  articles  of  export  and  import, 
with  an  occasional  excursiis  at  more  indirect  utility. 

Qeorge  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  I.  211. 

Returning,  now,  from  the  excursus  upon  the  topic  of 
command  of  language,  let  us  pass  to  consider  a  fourth 
cause  of  the  formation  of  a  loose  style. 

A.  Phelfis,  Eng.  Style,  p.  107. 

2.  A  dissertation  inserted  in  a  work,  as  an 
edition  of  a  classic,  to  elucidate  some  obscure 
or  important  point  of  the  text. 

The  principal  point  to  be  noticed  in  the  excursuses  is 
that  a  suggestion  is  made  which  carries  the  theory  of  a 
Judeo-Christian  origin  of  the  Teaching  f  ui'ther  than  ft  has 
yet  been  pushed.  Amer.  Jour.  Philol.,  VI.  103. 

excurvate,  excurvated  (eks-ker'vat,  -va-ted), 
a.  [<  L.  ex,  out,  -f-  ourvatus,  curved,  bent :  see 
curvate.']    Everted;  excurved. 

excurvature  (eks-ker'va-tur),  n.  [<  excurvate 
+  -ure,  after  curvature.'^  "  In  entom. :  (o)  The 
state  of  being  excurved.  (.6)  A  part  of  a  mar- 
gin, mark,  etc. ,  curved  outwardly,  or  away  from 
the  center  of  the  body  or  organ. 

excurved  (eks-kervd'),  a.  [<  L.  ex,  out,  -1-  E. 
curved.']  In  zool.,  curved  outward,  or  away 
from  the  disk  or  center  of  a  part  or  an  organ :  as, 
an  excurved  margin;  an  excurved  mark._Ex- 
curved  antennae,  in  entom.,  antennse  constantly  curved 
outward  or  away  from  each  other. 

excusable  (eks-ku'za-bl),  a.  [<  ME.  excusable, 
<  OE.  excusable,  P.  excusable  =  Pr.  Sp.  excusable 
=  Pg.  escusavel  =  It.  scusdbile,  <  L.  excusdbilis, 
exoussabiUs,  <  excusare,  excussare,  excuse :  see 
excuse.']  1.  Deserving  to  be  excused;  pardona- 
ble :  as,  the  man  is  excusable. 

Nay,  nay,  Octavia,  not  only  that  — 
That  were  excusable,  that,  and  thousands  more 
Of  semblable  import  —  but  he  hath  wag'd 
New  wars  'gainst  Pompey.     Shak.,  A.  and  C,  iii.  4. 
A  little  timidity  is  excusable  in  a  statesman  placed  in  a 
prominent  station.  Whipple,  Ess.  and  Rev.,  I.  194. 

2.  Admitting  of  excuse  or  palliation:  eus,  em.  ex- 
cusable delay. 

Before  the  Gospel  impenitency  was  much  more  excusa- 
ble, because  men  were  ignorant.  Tillotson. 

Excusable  homicide.  See  homicide^. =Byn.  Pardona- 
ble, etc.  See  venial.  Excusable,  Justifiable.  An  action 
injurious  to  another  is  excusable  when  not  entirely  free 
from  blame  yet  not  ill-intentioned  or  culpably  negligent ; 
justifiable,  when  so  far  provoked  or  necessitated  as  to  be 
entirely  free  from  blame. 

These  sort  of  speeches,  issuing  from  just  and  honest  in- 
dignation, are  sometimes  eawusaWe,  sometimes  commenda- 
ble. Barrow,  Works,  I.  xvi. 

Clive  was  more  than  Omichund's  match  in  Omichund's 
own  arts.  The  man,  he  said,  was  a  villain.  Any  artifice 
which  would  defeat  such  knavery  v/os  justifiable. 

Macfiulay,  Lord  Clive. 

excusableness  (eks-ku'za-bl-nes),  re.  The  state 
of  being  excusable ;  pardonableness ;  the  qual- 
ity of  admitting  of  excuse. 

excusably  (eks-kfl'za-bli),  adv.  In  an  excusa- 
ble manner;  so  as  "to  be  pardoned;  -without 
blame. 

Why  may  not  I  excusably  agree  with  St.  Chrysostom? 
Barrow,  The  Pope's  Supremacy,  p.  16. 

If  even  then  we  refuse  it  [restitution],  unless  the  cause 
be  that  we  excusably  mistake  the  nature  of  the  case,  we 
preserve  no  ground  for  hope.  Seeker,  Works,  I.  xii. 
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excusationt  (eks-ku-za'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  excu- 
saeion,  <  OP.  excusation,  F.  excusaUon  =  Pr,  ex- 
cuzaUo  =  Sp.  excusadon  =  Pg.  escusagao  =  It. 
scusazione,  <  L.  excusatio(n-),  excussatio(n-),  < 
excusare,  excussare,  excuse :  see  excuse, «.]  Ex- 
cuse; apology. 

For  oure  mys-meuyng  mon  we  make ; 
Helpe  may  none  excusaeioune. 

York  Plays,  p.  601. 
Ye  shall  not  withstond  nor  disobaey  the  somnes  of  the 
Master  and  Wardens  for  the  tyme  beyng,  but  there-to  be 
obedyent  at  al  tymys,  with  owt  resonabell  excusadon. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  317. 
Prefaces,  and  passages,  and   excusations,  and  other 
speeches  of  reference  to  the  person,  are  great  wastes  of 
time.  Bacon,  Dispatch  (ed.  1887). 

excusatort  (eks'ku-za-tor),  re.  [=  Sp.  exciisa- 
dor  =  Pg.  escusador  =  It.  scusatore,  <  LL.  ex- 
cusator,  excussator,  <  L.  excusare,  excussare,  ex- 
cuse: see  excuse,  V.']  One  who  makes  or  is  au- 
thorized to  make  an  excuse  or  apology. 

This  brought  on  the  sending  an  excusator  in  the  name 
of  the  king  and  kingdom,  to  show  that  the  king  was  not 
bound  to  appear  upon  the  citation. 

Bp.  Burnet,  Hist.  Reformation. 
excusatory  (eks-kn'za-to-ri),  a.  [=  OF.  excusa- 
toire,<.  ML.  excusatoriiis,  <  L.  excusare,  excussare, 
excuse:  see  excuse,  v.]  Making  excuse;  con- 
taining excuse  or  apology;  apologetical:  as,  an 
excusatory  plea. 

Yet  upon  further  advice,  having  sent  an  excusatory  let^ 
ter  to  the  king,  they  withdrew  themselves  into  divers  parts 
beyond  the  seas.  JAves  of  English  Worthies. 

He  made  excusatory  answers. 

Wood,  Ann.  Univ.  Oxford,  1667. 

excuse  (eks-kuz'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  excused, 
ppr.  excusing.  [<  ME.  excusen,  escusen,  <  OP. 
excuser,  eseuser,  P.  exouser  =  Sp.  excusar  =  ¥g, 
escusar  =  It.  scusare,  <  L.  excusare,  excussare, 
excuse,  allege  in  excuse,  lit.  free  from  a  charge, 
<  ex,  out,  -1-  catisa,  ca/ussa,  a  charge :  see  cause. 
Of.  accuse.']  1.  To  offer  an  excuse  or  apology 
for :  often  reflexively. 

Sche  of  that  sclaunder  excused  hire  al-gate, 
&  seide  the  child  was  in  the  see  sunken  ful  gore. 

William  of  Paleme  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  4045. 
Think  ye  that  we  excuse  ourselves  unto  you  ? 

2  Cor.  xii.  19. 
He  excUfSed  his  conduct  to  others,  and  perhaps  to  him- 
self, by  pleading  that,  as  a  commissioner,  he  might  be  able 
to  prevent  much  evil.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

2.  To  furnish  or  serve  as  an  excuse  or  apology 
for;  serve  as  justification  for;  justify. 

Ignorance  of  the  Law  excuses  no  man. 

Selden,  Table-Talk,  p.  66. 

He  alleges  the  uprightness  of  his  intentions  to  exeme 
his  possible  failings.  Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  vi. 

The  sinne  or  ignoraunce  of  the  priestes  shall  not  excuse 
the  people.  Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 

3.  To  pardon,  as  a  fault;  forgive  entirely,  or 
overlook  as  venial  or  not  blameworthy. 

I  must  excuse 
What  cannot  be  amended.       Shak,,  Cor.,  iv.  7. 

4.  To  free  or  release  from  an  obligation  or 
duty ;  release  by  favor. 

In  the  evening  he  sent  me  out  of  the  Palace,  desiring  to 
be  excused,  that  he  could  not  entertain  me  all  night, 

Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  i.  99. 
I  pray  thee  have  me  excused.  Luke  xiv.  19, 

5.  To  remit;  refrain  from  exacting:  as,  td  eic- 
cuse  a  fine. — 6.  To  regard,  permit,  or  receive 
■with  indulgence. 

Excuse  some  courtly  strains. 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Horace,  II.  i.  216. 
If  ever  despondency  and  asperity  could  be  eaxvsed,  in 
any  man,  they  might  have  been  excused  in  Milton.  • 

Macaulay,  Milton. 

7.  To  shield  from  blame. 

"When  he  was  at  school  he  was  whipped  thrice  a  week 
for  faults  he  took  upon  him  to  excitse  others. 

Steele,  Spectator,  No.  82. 
=Syn.  2.  To  extenuate.— 4.  To  exempt,  release,  let  off. 
excuse  (eks-kus'),  n.  [<  P.  excuse  =  Sp.  excim 
=  Pg.  escusa  =  It.  scusa,  an  excuse ;  from  the 
verb.]  1.  The  act  of  excusing  or  apologizing, 
exculpating  or  justifying. 

Heaven  put  it  in  thy  mind  to  take  it  hence. 
That  thou  might'st  win  the  more  thy  father's  love, 
Pleading  so  wisely  in  excune  of  it.  , 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  iv.  4. 

2.  A  plea  offered  or  reason  given  in  extenua- 
tion of  a  fault  or  a  failure  in  duty;  an  apology: 
as,  the  debtor  makes  excuses  for  delay  of  pay- 
ment. 

Noo  man  then  be  absent  w'-oute  a  resonable  and  auffl- 
ciaunt  excuse,  vppon  payne  of  euery  Broder  absente  a  u.  m 
wax,  to  be  paied  to  tlie  Gilde.  „  „  .      ,oo   ' 

English  Gilds  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  ™- 

They  ever  returning,  and  the  planters  so  farre  absent, 

who  could  contradict  their  excuses  ?  ,    t  iai. 

Capt.  John  Smith,  True  Travels.  I.  !«■ 


excuse 

1  reject,  at  once,  all  such  defence,  excuse,  or  apology,  or 
whatever  else  it  may  be  called. 

D.  Webster,  Speech,  Jan.  24, 1832. 

3.  That  which  serves  as  a  reason  or  ground  for 
excusing;  an  extenuating  or  justifying  fact  or 
argument,  or  what  is  adduced  as  such  by  way 
of  apology  or  to  secure  pardon. 

My  nephew's  trespass  may  be  well  forgot. 
It  hath  the  exciise  of  youth. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  v.  2. 

There  is  no  excuse  to  forget  what  everything  prompts 

unto  us.  Sir  T.  Brovme,  Christ.  Mor.,  iU.  10. 

If  eyes  were  made  for  seeing, 
Then  beauty  is  its  own  excuse  for  being. 

Emerson,  The  Rhodora. 

=Syil.  Apology,  Excuse,  Plea.    See  apology. 

excuseless  (eks-kus'les),  a.  [<  excuse,  n.,  + 
-less."]     1.  Having  no  excuse. 

You  are  likely  to  come  so  excuseless  to  your  torments, 
BO  unpitied  and  so  scorned,  so  without  all  honour  in  your 
sufferings.  Bam,mond,  Works,  IV.  B24. 

2.  Inexcusable. 

excusementt  (eks-kuz'ment),  n.  [<  ME.  ex- 
msement,  <  OF.  excusement  =  Pr.  escusament  = 
It.  sausamento,  <  LL.  excusamentum,  an  excuse, 
<  li.  excusare,  excussare,  excuse:  see  excuse,  v.l 
An  excuse. 

But  there  ayene  the  counsaile  saide 

That  thel  be  nought  excused  so, 

For  he  is  one  and  thei  be  two : 

And  two  have  more  witte  than  one. 

So  thilke  excusement  was  none. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  i. 

excuser  (eks-ku'z6r),  n.  1.  One  who  ofEers  ex- 
cuses or  pleads  for  himself  or  for  another. 

In  .vain  would  his  excusers  endeavour  to  palliate  his 
enormities  by  imputing  them  to  madness.  Swift. 

2.  One  who  excuses  or  accepts  the  excuse  or 
apology  of  another. 

excusiont,  n.    Execution.     Chaucer. 

excuss  (eks-kus'),  v.  t.  [<  L.  exmissus,  pp.  of 
exmtere,  shake  out  or  off,  <  ex,  out,  +  quatere, 
shake :  see  quash.  Cf .  concuss,  discuss, percuss.'] 
If.  To  shake  off  or  out;  get  rid  of. 

They  could  not  totally  exctiss  the  notions  of  a  Deity  out 
of  their  minds.  StUlingfieet,  Origines  Sacrse,  i.  1. 

2t.  To  discuss ;  unfold ;  decipher. 

To  take  some  pains  in  excussing  some  old  documents. 

F.  Jwnius. 

3.  To  seize  and  detain  by  law,  as  goods. 

The  person  of  a  man  ought  not,  by  the  civil  law,  to  be 
taken  tor  a  debt,  unless  his  goods  and  estate  have  been 
first  excussed.  Ayliffe,  Parergon. 

excussiont  (eks-kush'on),  n.  [=  8p.  excusion  = 
Pg.  exmssSo  =  It.  escussione,  <  LL.  exeussio(n-), 
a  shaking  down,  <  L.  excutere,  pp.  excursus, 
shake  out:  see  excuss.]  1.  The  act  of  excuss- 
ing, discussing,  unfolding,  or  decipheriag;  dis- 
cussion. 

Aphorismes  .  .  .  cannot  be  made  but  out  of  the  pyth 
and  heart  of  sciences  :  for  illustration  and  excussion  are 
cut  off ;  variety  of  example  is  cut  off. 

Bacon,  On  learning,  vi.  2. 

2.  A  seizing  by  law;  in  civil  law,  the  act  of  ex- 
hausting legal  proceedings  against  a  debtor 
or  his  property,  before  proceeding  against  the 
property  of  a  person  secondarily  liable  for  the 
debt;  discussion. 

excussoryt  (eks-kus'o-ri),  a.  [<  L.  exctissorius, 
serving  to  shake  oiit,  <  excutere,  pp.  excussus, 
shake  out  or  off:  see  excvss.]  Shaking  off  or 
out.    Bailey,  1727. 

excutientt  (eks-ku'shi-ent),  a.  [<  L.  exou- 
tkn{t-)s,  TOr.  of  excutere" skaike  out  or  off:  see 
excuss.]    taking  off.    Bailey,  1727. 

ex  div.  An  abbreviation  of  ex  dividendo  (with- 
out the  dividend),  used  on  the  stock  exchange, 
and  implying  that  the  stock,  bond,  or  other  se- 
curity is  bought  and  sold  without  the  dividend 
due  or  accruing.    Also  written  ex  d,  and  xd. 

exel,  n.    An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form  of  ax'^-. 

exe^,  «.    An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form  of  ax^. 

exeat  (eks'e-at),  n.  [L.,  let  him  depart,  3dpers. 
sing,  pres.'  subj.  of  exire,  go  out,  depart :  see 
exit.]  1.  Leave  of  absence  granted  to  a  stu- 
dent in  the  English  universities. 

Exeats,  or  permission  to  go  down  during  term,  were 
never  granted  but  in  cases  of  life  and  death,  and  an  un- 
usual number  of  chapels  were  exacted.    [Cambridge.] 

C.  A.  Bristed,  English  University,  p.  181,  note. 

3.  Permission  granted  by  a  bishop  to  a  priest 
to  leave  Ms  diocese.     See  me  exeat. 

exec.    An  abbreviation  of  executor. 

execrable  (ek'se-kra-bl),  a.  [=  P.  exScrdble  = 
Sp.  execrable  ='Pg" execravel  =  It.  eseorabile,  < 

•  L.  exeerabilis,  exseorabiUs,  <  execrare,  exsecrare, 
curse:  see  execrate.]  1.  Deserving  to  be  ex- 
ecrated or  cursed;  very  hateful;  abhorred; 
abominable :  as,  an  execrable  wretch. 
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Try  whether  you  can  make  a  Conquest  of  yourself,  in 
subduing  this  execrable  custom  [of  swearing], 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  v.  11. 
Whence  and  what  art  thou,  execrable  shape  7 

Milton,  P.  L,  ii.  681. 
But  is  an  enemy  so  execrable  that,  though  in  captivity, 
his  wishes  and  comforts  are  to  be  disregarded  and  even , 
crossed  ?  I  think  not.  Jefferson,  Correspondence,  1. 159. 
3.  Very  bad;  intolerable:  aa,  an  execrable  ■pun. 
[Colloc[.] — 3t.  Piteous;  lamentable;  cruel. 
The  execrable  passion  of  Christ. 

B.  Hill,  Pathway  to  Pity  (1629),  p.  49. 
=  Syn.  Flagitious,  Villainous,  etc.  (see  nefarious),  cursed, 
accursed,  detestable ;  odious, 
execrableness  (ek'se-kra-bl-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  execrable.  '  [Sare.] 
execrably  (ek'se-kra-bU),  adv.  In  an  execrable 
manner;  detestably. 

Such  a  person  deserved  to  bear  the  guilt  of  a  fact  so  ex- 
ecrably base.  Barrow,  Works,  II.  xxvi. 

execrate  (ek'se-krat),  v.  t.:  pret.  and  pp.  exe- 
crated, ppr.  execrating.  [<;  L.  execratvs,  exse- 
cratus,  pp.  of  execrare,  exsecrare  (=  It.  esecrare 
=  Sp.  Pg.  cxecrar  =  F.  exScrer),  take  a  solemn 
oath  with  imprecations,  curse,  <  ex,  out,  +  sa- 
crare,  consecrate,  also  declare  accursed:  see 
sacred.  Ct.  consecrate,  desecrate.]  1.  To  curse; 
imprecate  evil  upon ;  hence,  to  detest  utterly ; 
abhor;  abominate. 

They  gaze  upon  the  links  that  hold  them  fast. 
With  eyes  of  anguish,  execrate  their  lot. 
Then  shake  them  in  despair  and  dance  again. 

Couiper,  Task,  u.  66B. 

He  [Pitt]  execrated  the  Hanoverian  connection,  .  .  . 

[then]  declared  that  Hanover  ought  to  be  as  dear  to  us  as 

Hampshire.  Macaulay,  William  Pitt. 

He  was  very  generally  execrated  as  the  real  source  of 

the  disturbances  of  the  kingdom. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  i.  3. 

2t.  To  declare  to  be  accursed ;  denounce  as 
deserving  to  be  cursed  or  abominated. 

As  if  mere  plebeian  noise  .  .  ,  were  enough  to  .  .  . 
exearate  anything  as  .  .  .  devilish. 

Jer.  Taylor  (?),  Artif.  Handsomeness,  p.  166. 

The  learned  Le  Fevre  wrote  a  most  elegant  copy  of  Latin 
verses,  execrating  the  flute  and  all  the  commentators  on 
it.  Colman,  Comedies  of  Terence,  Pref.,  p.  33. 

=S3m.  See  comparison  under  maledietion. 
execration  (ek-se-kra'shon),  n.  [=  F.  ex^ 
eration  =  Sp.  exeeradon  =  Pg.  execragao  =  It. 
esecrazimie,  <  L.  execratioirir),  exsecrdUo(n-),  a 
cursing,  <  exec/rare,  curse:  see  execrate.]  1. 
The  act  of  cursing ;  imprecation  of  evil ;  male- 
diction ;  utter  detestation  expressed. 

Cease,  gentle  queen,  these  execrations. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  VL,  iii.  2. 

There  was  another  form  of  consecration,  or,  we  should 
rather  say,  of  execration,  by  which  the  vengeance  of  one 
or  more  deities  was  invoked  on  an  offender,  and  he  was 
solemnly  consigned  to  them  for  punishment  in  this  world 
and  the  next.        C.  T.  Newton,  Art  and  Archseol.,  p.  193. 

2.  The  object  execrated;  a  thing  held  in  abom- 
ination. 

They  shall  be  an  execration,  and  an  astonishment,  and  a 
curse,  and  a  reproach.  Jer.  xliv.-12. 

=  Syn.  Curse,  Imprecation,  etc.    See  malediction. 
execratiousf  (ek-se-kra'shus);  a.   [<  execrati-on 
+  -ous.]    Imprecatory;  cursmg;  exeerative. 

A  whole  volley  of  such  like  exicratious  wishes. 

Richardson,  Clarissa  Harlowe,  VIII.  99. 

exeerative  (ek'se-kra-tiv),  a.     [<  execrate  + 
-ioe.]    Imprecating  evil;  cursing;  denouncing. 
Into  the  body  of  the  poor  Tatars,  exeerative  Roman  his- 
tory intercalated  an  alphabetic  letter ;  and  so  they  con- 
tinue Tartars  of  fell  Tartarean  nature  to  this  day. 

Carlyle,  French  Kev.,  III.  i.  1. 

execratively  (ek'se-kra-tiv-li),  adv.  In  an  ex- 
eerative manner ;  with  cursing. 

Foul  old  Rome  screamed  execratively  her  loudest,  so 
that  the  true  shape  of  many  things  is  lost  for  us. 

Carlyle,  French  Rev.,  III.  i.  1. 

execratory  (ek'se-kra-to-ri),  a.  and  n.     [<  LL. 

as  it  *execratorius,  *exsecratorius,  <  L.  execrare, 
exsecrare,  curse:  see  execrate.]  I.  a.  Denun- 
ciatory; abusive. 

I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  narrating  Lancelot's  fanatical 
conduct  without  execratory  comment,  certain  that  he  will 
still  receive  his  just  reward  of  condemnation. 

Kingsley,  Yeast,  xiv. 

II.  »s. ;  pi.  execratories  (-riz) .  A  formulary  of 
execration. 

This  notice  of  the  ceremony  is  very  agreeable  to  the 
execratory  which  is  now  used  by  them,  wherem  they  pro- 
foundly curse  the  Christians,  iiv  T_  i.7n 
L.  Addison,  State  of  the  Jews,  p.  179. 

exectt,  V.  t.    See  exsect. 
exectiont,  n.    See  exsecUon.  ,.     „       , 

executable  (ek'se-kii-ta-bl),  a.  [=  F.  exScUr- 
table  =  Sp.  ^ecutable;  as  execute  +  -able.]  Ca- 
pable of  being  executed  or  carried  out. 

The  whole  project  is  set  down  as  executabU  a.i  eight 
millions.  Edinburgh  Rev.,  Jan.,  1856,  p.  244. 
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executant  (eg-zek'u-tant),  n.  [<  F.  executant, 
ppr.  of  ex4cuter,  execute:  see  execute.]  One 
vmo  executes  or  performs ;  specifically,  in  «jm- 
ssc,  a  performer,  whether  vocal  or  instrumental. 

Great  executants  on  the  organ.  Be  Quincey. 

Rosamond,  with  the  executant's  instinct,  had  seized  his 
manner  of  playLag.  George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  xvi. 

The  executant  .  .  .  may  be  congratulated  upon  his  re- 
turn to  the  concert-room.    Athenaeum,  Jan.  14, 1888,  p.  69. 

execute  (ek'se-ktit),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  executed, 
ppr.  executing.  [<  ME.  executen  (=  D.  execute- 
ren),  <  OF.  executer,  F.  ex4cuter  =  Sp.  ejecutar 
=  Pg.  executar  =  It.  esecutare,  execute,  <  L. 
executvs,  exsecutus,  pp.  of  exegui,  exsequi,  pur- 
sue, follow  out,  <  ex,  out,  -f-  sequi,  f oUow :  see 
sue,  sequent.  Gt.  persecute,  prosecute.]    1.  trails. 

1.  To  follow  out  or  through  to  the  end;  per- 
form completely,  as  something  projected,  pre- 
scribed, or  ordered ;  carry  into  complete  effect ; 
accomplish:  as,  to  execute  a  purpose,  plan,  de- 
sign, or  scheme. 

They  were  as  ferf ent  as  ony  fyre 
To  execute  her  lordys  byddyng. 

Early  Eng.  Poems  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  138. 
Spirits  ...  in  what  shape  they  choose. 
Dilated  or  condensed,  bright  or  obscure. 
Can  execute  their  aery  purposes. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  430. 

2.  To  perform  or  do :  as,  to  execute  a  difficult 
gymnastic  feat;  to  execute  a  piece  of  music. 

If  the  axsceleration  which  tends  to  restore  a  body  to  its 
median  position  bear  a  fixed  proportion  to  the  displace- 
ment, the  body  will  execute  a  simple  harmonic  motion 
whose  period  is  independent  of  the  amplitude  of  oscilla- 
tion. A.  Daniell,  Prin.  of  Physics,  p.  77. 

3.  In  law :  (a)  To  complete  and  give  validity 
to,  as  a  legal  instrument,  by  performing  what- 
ever is  required  by  law  to  be  done,  as  by  sign- 
ing and  sealing,  attestation,  authentication, 
etc.:  as,  to  execute  a  deed  or  lease.  An  instrument 
is  said  to  be  executed  when  it  is  so  authenticated  as  to  be 
complete  as  an  instrument,  although  the  contract  or  de- 
claration of  purpose  embodied  in  the  instrument  may  still 
remain  executory.  See  executory  contract,  under  corUract. 
(6)  To  perform  or  carry  out  fully,  as  the  con- 
ditions of  a  deed,  contract,  etc.  a  contract  con- 
taining reciprocal  obligations  may  in  this  sense  be  ea:ficu(fid 
on  one  side  while  remaining  executory  on  the  other,  as, 
for  instance,  when  the  purchaser  pays  the  price  in  full 
before  he  receives  a  conveyance. 

4.  To  give  effect  to ;  put  in  force ;  enforce : 
as,  to  execute  law  or  justice ;  to  execute  a  writ ; 
to  execute  judgment  or  vengeance. 

This  King  [William  I.]  ordained  so  good  Laws,  and  had 
them  so  well  executed,  that  it  is  said  a  Girl  might  carry  a 
bag  of  Money  all  the  Country  over  without  Danger  of  rob- 
bing. Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  28. 
But,  for  the  use  of  arms  he  did  not  understand, 
Except  some  rock  or  tree,  that,  coming  next  to  hand. 
He  ras'd  out  of  the  earth  to  execute  his  rage. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  i.  477. 

He  who  molds  public  sentiment  goes  deeper  than  he 

who  enacts  statutes  or  pronounces  decisions.    He  makes 

statutes  and  decisions  possible  or  impossible  to  be  executed. 

Lincoln,  quoted  in  The  Century,  XXXIV.  390. 

5.  To  perform  judgment  or  sentence  on ;  spe- 
cifically, to  inflict  capital  ;gunishment  on;  put 
to  death  in  accordance  with  law  or  the  sen- 
tence of  a  court :  as,  to  execute  a  traitor. 

The  duke  hath  lost  never  a  man,  but  one  that  is  like  to 
be  executed  for  robbing  a  church,      Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iii.  6. 

Hence  —  6.  To  put  to  death ;  kill ;  do  to  death. 
The  treacherous  Falstolfe  wounds  my  heart ! 
Whom  with  my  bare  fists  I  would  execute. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VL,  i.  i. 

Executed  consideration,  contract,  estate,  etc.  See 
the  nouns. — Executed  trust,  one  manifested  by  an  in- 
strument which  defines  its  terms,  as  distinguished  from  an 
executory  trust,  or  one  so  manifested  as  to  require  a  further 
instrument  to  declare  some  of  its  terms.  See  executory. — 
Executed  use,  a  use  to  which  the  legal  title  has  been 
united,  either  by  conveyance  or  by  force  of  the  statute  of 
uses.  See  «je.  =  8301. 1.  Accomplish,  iEffect,  etc.  (see  per- 
form),  fulfil,  consummate. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  carry  out  or  accomplish  a 
course  of  action,  a  purpose,  or  a  plan;  produce 
an  effect  or  result  aimed  at. 

There  comes  a  fellow  crying  out  for  help. 
And  Cassio  following  him  with  determin'd  sword. 
To  execute  upon  him.  Shak.,  Othello,  ii.  3. 

Judgment  commands. 
But  resolution  executes.    Ford,  Broken  Heart,  i.  2. 
With  courage  on  he  goes ;  doth  execute 
With  counsel ;  and  returns  with  victory. 

Daniel,  Death  of  the  Earl  of  Devonshire. 

2.  To  perform  a  piece  of  music :  as,  he  executes 
well. 

executet,  a.     [ME.  execut,  <  L.  executus,  exse- 
cutus, pp.:  see  the  verb.]    Executed;  accom- 
plished. 
Execut  was  ah  Chaucer,  Troilus,  iii.  622. 

executer  (ek'sf-kii-tfer),  n.  One  who  performs 
or  carries  into  "effect.     See  executor. 
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Would  it  not  redound  to  the  discredit  of  an  earthly 
prince,  to  permit,  that  .  .  .  the  exectUers  ol  his  edicts 
should  have  the  least  injury  offered  them? 

Barrow,  Worlis,  I.  xii. 

execution  (ek-se-ka'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  exeoucion 
(=  D.  executie  =  G.  execution  =  Dan.  Sw.  exeku- 
tion),  <  OF.  execution,  F.  execution  =  Sp.  e;'ecM- 
cion  =  Pg.  execugao  =  It.  esecuzione,  <  L.  execu- 
tio(n-),  exsecutio(nr-),  a  oarryiBg  out,  perform- 
ance, a  prosecution,  etc.,  <  exequi,  exsequi,  pp. 
exeeutus,  exsecutus,  carry  out,  execute :  see  exe- 
cute.'\  1.  The  act  or  process  of  completing  or 
accomplishing;  the  act  or  process  of  carrying 
out  in  accordance  with  a  plan,  a  purpose,  or  an 
order. 

Whatsoever  thou,  Lord,  hast  decreed  to  thyself  above 
in  heaven,  give  me  a  holy  assiduity  of  endeavour,  and 
peace  of  conscience  in  the  execution  of  thy  decrees  here. 

Donne,  Sermons,  vi 

The  intention  is  good,  and  the  method  indicated  is  no 
doubt  sound,  but  it  is  impossible  to  spealc  highly  of  the 
execvXion.  Athmceum,  No.  3067,  p.  172. 

2.  The  act  of  performing  or  doing,  in  general; 
performance ;  hence,  mode,  method,  or  style 
of  performance;  the  way  in  which  a  desired 
effect  is  produced ;  especially,  in  art  and  music, 
the  technical  skill  manifested ;  facility  in  the 
manipulation  of  a  work  or  an  instrument,  in 
singing,  or  in  performing  a  part. 

No  art  of  execution  could  redeem  the  faults  of  such  a 
design.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vii. 

If  Petrarch  had  put  nothing  more  into  his  sonnets  than 
execution,  there  are  plenty  of  Italian  sonneteers  who  would 
be  liis  match.  Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  420. 

3.  In  law:  (a)  The  act  of  affixing,  as  to  an  in- 
strument, the  tokens  of  assent,  as  by  signing, 
sealing,  delivering,  etc.,  or  hy  the  performance 
of  such  acts  and  the  observance  of  such  forms 
as  are  required  by  law  to  make  it  the  act  of  the 
party:  as,  the  execution  of  a  deed.  (6)  The  in- 
strument, warrant,  or  official  order  by  which  an 
officer  is  empowered  to  carry  a  judgment  of  a 
court  into  effect :  properly  called  a  writ  of  exe- 
cution. An  execution  for  debt  is  issued  by  a  court  or  an 
officer  of  a  court,  and  is  levied  by  a  sheriff,  his  deputy,  or  a 
marshal  or  a  constable,  on  the  property  or  person  of  the 
debtor. 

The  v/rit  of  execution,  that 
Her  heading  did  perport : 
The  which  was  executed  soone 
And  in  a  solemne  sort. 

Warner,  Albion's  England,  a.  56. 
(c)  Popularly,  the  levy  itself. 
Lady  Sneer.  But  do  your  brother's  distresses  increase? 
Joseph  S.  Every  hour.    I  am  told  he  has  had  another  exe- 
cution in  the  house  yesterday. 

Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  i.  1. 

4.  The  act  of  giving  effect  (to)  or  of  carrying 
into  effect;  the  act  of  enforcing ;  enforcement; 
especially,  the  carrying  into  effect  of  the  sen- 
tence or  judgment  of  a  court. 

The  dealings  of  men  who  administer  government,  and 
unto  whom  the  execution  of  that  law  belongeth. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  ii.  1. 

Specifically — 5.  The  carrying  out  of  a  death 
sentence ;  capital  punishment ;  the  act  of  put- 
ting to  death  as  directed  by  a  judge  of  court: 
as,  the  execution  of  a  murderer. 

The  high  coui-t  of  justice  appointed  a  committee  to  in- 
spect the  parts  about  Whitehall  for  a  convenient  place 
for  the  execution  of  the  King.     Ludlow,  Memoirs,  I.  244. 

I  believe  that  I  could  show  that  all  the  executions  for 
religious  causes  In  England,  by  all  sides  and  during  all 
time,  are  not  so  many  as  were  the  sentences  of  death 
passed  in  one  year  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  for  one 
single  sort  of  crime,  the  forging  of  banlc-notes. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  329. 

6.  Effective  work,  or  the  result  attained  by  it : 
generally  after  do :  as,  the  speech  did  good  exe- 
cution for  our  side ;  every  shot  did  execution. 
A  maner  sergeant  was  this  privee  man. 
The  which  that  teithful  ofte  founden  hadde 
In  thinges  grete,  and  eek  swich  folic  wel  can 
Don  execucion  on  thinges  badde. 

Chaucer,  Clerk's  Tale,  1.  466. 
Even  as  an  adder  when  she  doth  unroll 
To  do  some  fatal  execution.    Shah.,  Tit.  And.,  ii.  3. 
Women  are  armed  with  fans  as  men  with  swords,  and 
sometimes  do  more  execution  with  them. 

Addison,  The  Fan  Exercise. 
7t.  The  pillaging  or  plundering  of  a  country 
by  the  enemy's  army.     Wilhelm,  Mil.  Diet. 
You  Itnow  Ills  marches. 
You  have  seen  his  exe<mtions.    Is  it  yet  peace? 

Fletcher,  Loyal  Subject,  v.  6. 
Arrest  In  execution.  See  arresfi,  5.— Dormant  exe- 
cution. See  cformane.— Droit  d'exioution.  See  droit. 
—Execution  by  a  messenger-at-arms  or  other  of- 
ficer of  the  law,  in  Scots  law,  an  attestation  under  the 
hand  of  the  messenger  or  other  officer  that  he  has  given 
the  citation  or  executed  the  diligence,  in  terms  of  his  war- 
rant for  so  doing. 

executioner  (ek-se-ku'shgn-er),  re.  1.  One  who 
executes  or  carries  into  effect ;  especially,  one 
who  carries  into  effect  a  death  sentence  of  a 
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court  or  tribunal;  a  functionary  who  inflicts 
capital  punishment  in  pursuance  of  a  l^al  war- 
rant; a  headsman  or  hangman. 

Is  not  the  causer  of  the  timeless  deaths  .  .  . 
As  blameful  as  the  executioner  I 

Shah.,  Rich.  III.,  i.  2. 
In  this  case  every  man  hath  a  right  to  punish  the  offend- 
er, and  be  executioner  of  the  law  of  nature.  Locke. 
Having  made  a  speech,  and  taken  off  his  George,  he 
kneeled  down  at  the  block,  and  the  executioner  performed 
his  office.                                      Ludlow,  Memoirs,  I.  244. 
3.  That  by  means  of  which  anything  is  per- 
formed; an  instrument  or  implement  used,  in 
producing  a  desired  effect.     [Bare.] 
All  along 
The  walls  —  abominable  ornaments ! — 
Are  tools  of  wrath,  anvils  of  torments  hung ; 
Fell  executioners  of  foul  intents. 

Crashaw,  Sospetto  d'Herode. 

executive  (eg-zek'u-tiv),  a.  and  n.  [=  P.  ex- 
4cutif=  Sp.  ^ecutiio  =  Pg.  executvoo  =  It.  es- 
ecuUvo,  <  L.  exeeutus,  pp.  of  exequi,  exsequi,  exe- 
cute: see  execute.}  1,  a.  1.  Concerned  with 
or  pertaining  to  executing,  performing,  or  car- 
rying into  effect:  specifically  applied  to  that 
branch  of  government  which  is  intrusted  with 
the  execution  of  the  laws,  as  distinguished  from 
the  legislative  ajxd  judicial.  The  body  that  deliberates 
and  enacts  laws  is  legislative  ;  the  body  that  judges  or  de- 
termines the  application  of  the  laws  to  particular  cases, 
their  constitutionality,  etc.,  is  judicial;  the  person,  or 
body  of  persons,  who  carries  the  laws  into  effect,  or  super- 
intends the  enforcement  of  them,  is  executive :  thus,  in  the 
government  of  the  United  States  these  three  bodies  are 
respectively  the  two  houses  of  Congress,  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  the  President  with  the  officials  subordinate  to 
him. 

It  is  of  the  nature  of  war  to  increase  the  executive,  at 
the  expense  of  the  legislative  authority. 

A.  Hamilton,  Federalist,  No.  viii. 
2.  Suited  for  executing  or  carrying  into  effect ; 
of  the  kind  requisite  for  practical  performance 

or  direction:  as,  executive  ability Executive 

officer,  the  officer  on  board  a  United  States  man-of-war 
who  has  charge  of  aU  details  of  the  drills,  police,  cleanli- 
ness, and  general  management  of  the  ship.  He  is  next  In 
command  to  the  commanding  officer. 

II.  n.  That  branch  of  a  government  to  which 
the  execution  of  the  laws  is  intrusted ;  an  offi- 
cer of  a  government,  or  an  official  body,  charged 
with  the  execution  and  enforcement  of  the  laws. 
The  executive  may  be  a  king,  emperor,  presi- 
dent, council,  or  other  magistrate  or  body. 

Besides  the  direct  commerce  which  may  take  place  be- 
tween the  Executive  and  a  member,  there  are  other  evils 
resulting  from  their  appointment  to  office,  wholly  at  war 
with  the  theory  of  our  government  and  the  purity  of  its 
action.  T.  H.  Benton,  Thirty  Years,  I.  86. 

The  executive  was  henceforward  known  as  "the  Presi- 
dent." Bancroft,  Hist.  Const,,  II.  121. 

The  liberty  of  the  subject  to  act  or  speak,  or  even  to 
think,  was  reduced  to  a  minimum  under  an  executive 
familiar  with  constructive  treasons. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modem  Hist.,  p.  264. 

executi'yely  (eg-zek'u-tiv-li),  adv.  In  the  way 
of  executing  or  performing;  by  active  agency. 

Who  did  .  .  .  executively  by  miraculous  operation  con- 
duct our  Saviour  into  his  fleshly  tabernacle. 

Barrow,  Works,  I.  xxxli. 
It  was  the  first  appearance  of  that  mysterious  thing 
which  we  call  Life.    How  shall  we  account  for  its  intro- 
duction?   Naturally  or  supernaturally?    Spontaneously 
or  executively  ?    Atheistically  or  Divinely? 

G.  D.  Boardman,  Creative  Week,  p.  120. 

ex^CUtoire  (eg-za-ku-twor')j  re.  [F.,  <  LL.  ex- 
secutorius :  see  executory.']  In  French  law,  an  act 
setting  forth  a  judgment,  or  a  notarial  deed,  by 
virtue  of  which  the  creditor  may  proceed  to  ex- 
ecution by  seizing  and  selling  the  goods  of  his 
debtor. 
executor  (eg-zek'u-tor,  sometimes  ek'se-kii-tor 
in  senses  1  and  2),  re.  [<  ME.  executour,  exe'c- 
utur,  exequitour,  <  OF.  executour,  executeur,  es- 
secutor,  F.  executeur  =  Pr.  exequtor,  executor  = 
Sp.  ejecutor  =  Pg.  executor  =  It.  esecutore,  ese- 
guitore,  <  L.  executor,  exsecutor,  a  performer, 
aecomplisher,  prosecutor,  ML.  also  executor  (of 
a  wiU),  <  exequi,  exsequi,  pp.  exeeutus,  exsecutus, 
perform,  accomplish,  execute :  see  execute.^  1. 
One  who  executes  or  performs ;  a  doer ;  an  exe- 
cutor. 

Executor  of  this  office,  dirge  for  to  synge. 
Shall  begynne  ye  bisshope  of  seynt  as  [Asaph]. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  7. 

My  sweet  mistress 

Weeps  when  she  sees  me  wotk ;  and  says  such  baseness 

Had  never  like  executor.  Shah.,  Tempest,  iii.  1, 

His  [the  mayor's]  functions  as  receiver  and  executor  of 

writs  devolved  on  the  sheriffs  of  the  newly  constituted 

shire.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.  (2d  ed.),  §  810. 

2t.  An  executioner. 

This  every  lowed  viker  or  persoun 

Can  seye,  how  ire  engendreth  homyclde ; 

Ire  is  in  soth  executour  of  pride. 

Chaucer,  Summoner's  Tale,  1.  304. 


exedra 

The  sad-ey'd  justice,  with  his  surly  hum. 

Delivering  o'er  to  execu^tors  pale 

The  lazy  yawning  drone.        SAoft.,  Hen.  V.,  I  2. 

3.  Specifically,  the  person  appointed  by  a  tes- 
tator to  execute  his  will,  or  to  see  its  provi- 
sions carried  into  effect. 
The  deuil  is  his  executur  of  his  gold  and  is  tresure. 

Early  Eng.  Poerm  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  19. 
Thou  schalte  be  myn  executur,  for  y  am  lyke  to  dye. 

Nugoe  Poeticce  (ed.  Halliwell),  p.  25. 
I  make  your  grace  my  executor,  and,  I  beseech  you 
See  my  poor  will  fulflll'd.  ' 

Fletcher,  Humorous  Lieutenant,  iii.  5. 

Conflrmation  of  executor.  See  oom^rmadVm.— Execu- 
tor creditor,  in  Sco(8  law,  a  creditor  who,  when  the  ex- 
ecutor  nominate  aud  the  other  executors  legally  entitled 
to  expede  conflrmation  have  declined  to  confirm,  obtains 
in  virtue  of  a  liquid  ground  of  debt,  conflrmation  to  the 
extent  of  administering  as  much  of  the  estate  as  is  suf- 
flcient  to  pay  his  debt.— Executor  dative,  in  Scots  law, 
an  executor  appointed  by  the  court :  equivalent  to  advUn- 
istrator  in  England.—  Executor  de  son  tort,  one  who, 
without  authority,  intermeddles  with  the  goods  of  a  de- 
ceased person,  by  which  he  subjects  himself  to  the  burden 
of  executorship  without  the  proflts  or  advantages.— Ex- 
ecutor nominate,  an  executor  appointed  by  the  will  of 
the  testator. 

executorial  (eg-zek-u-to'ri-al),  a.  [=  It.  ese- 
cutoriale,  <  ML.  executorialis,  <  LL.  exsecutorm, 
executory:  see  executory.]  Pertainingto  an  ex- 
ecutor; executive. 

The  ancient  executorial  rolls  written  and  signed  by 
Queen  Eleanor's  executors,  dated  1291-4. 

N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  VL  117. 

executorship  (eg-zek'u-tor-ship),  re.  [<  executor 
+  -ship.']    The  office  of  executor. 

executory  (eg-zek'u-to-ri) ,  a.  [=  F .  ex^eutoire = 
Sp.  e/ecMtono  =  Pg.  executorio,  <  LL.  exsecuto- 
rius,  <  L.  exequi,  exsequi,  pp.  exeeutus,  exsecutus, 
execute:  see  executor,  execute.]  1.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  execution,  especially  to  the  perform- 
ance of  official  duties ;  required  or  fitted  to  be 
carried  into  effect;  executive. 

A  vigilant  and  jealous  eye  over  executory  and  judicial 
magistracy.  Burke. 

Two  systems  of  administration  were  to  be  formed ;  one 
which  should  be  in  the  real  secret  and  confidence ;  the 
other  merely  ostensible,  to  perform  the  official  and  execu- 
tory duties  of  government.     Burke,  Present  Discontents. 

In  some  traits  of  our  politics  we  ai'e  not  one.  .  .  .  You 
may  say  these  are  subordinate,  executory,  instrumental 
traits.  B.  Choate,  Addresses,  p.  486, 

2.  In  law,  to  be  executed  or  carried  into  effect 
in  future ;  containing  provision  for  its  execu- 
tion or  carrying  into  effect ;  intended  or  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  take  effect  on  a  future  contin- 
gency: as,  an  executory  contract,  devise,  Umita- 
tion,  or  remainder. 

In  spite  of  the  Austrian  representation,  the  conference 
refused  to  make  its  decisions  executory. 

E.  Schuyler,  American  Diplomacy,  p.  362. 

Executory  consideration,  contract,  devise,  estate, 
etc.  See  the  nouns.- Executory  process,  in  dvU  lain, 
an  ex  parte  proceeding  for  the  enforcement  of  a  debt  by 
seizure  and  sale  of  property  under  an  instrument  notari- 
ally authenticated,  which  therefore  is  allowed  to  be  en- 
forced by  judicial  powers  like  a  judgment,  without  ordi- 
nary suit  brought.— Executoiy  trust,  a  trust  which  re- 
quires a  further  instrument,  either  to  declare  its  terms 
fully  or  carry  it  into  effect,  as  where  A  devises  property  to 
B  in  trust  to  convey  it  to  C— Executory  uses,  springing 
uses.    See  use. 

executress  (eg-zek'u-tres),  re.  [<  executor  + 
-ess.  Cf .  execMtrice.'i  A  female  who  executes, 
accomplishes,  or  carries  into  effect.  See  execu- 
trix. 

executricet  (eg-zek'H-tris),  m.    [ME.  exeeutrke, 

<  OF.  executeresse,  I',  ex^cutrice  =  It.  ^ecutriee, 
executrice,  <  ML.  executrix  Q-tric-),  fem.  of  ex- 
ecutor, e^eentoi:  see  executor.]  A  female  doer 
or  aecomplisher. 

But  O  Fortune,  carccKfrice  of  wierdes !      . 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  lu.  617. 

executrix  (eg-zek'u-triks),  re.  [ML.,  fem.  of  ex- 
ecutor: see  executrice.]  A  female  executor;  » 
woman  appointed  by  a  testator  to  execute  his 
will. 

A  female  at  fourteen  is  at  years  of  legal  discretion,  and 

may  choose  a  guardian ;  at  seventeen  may  Toeexecutnx, 

and  at  twenty-one  may  dispose  of  herself  and  her  lands., 

Blaekstone,  Com.,  I.  x™- 

executry  (eg-zek'u-tri),  re.  [<  executor  +  -y-J 
In  Scots  law,  the  whole  movable  estate  and  ef- 
fects of  a  defunct  person  (with  the  exception 
only  of  heirship  movables),  being  the  proper 
subject  of  the  executor's  administration. 

exedent  (ek'se-dent),  a.  [<  L.  exedm{t-)s,  ppr- 
of  exedere,  eat  of,  <  ex,  out,  +  edere  =  E.  eat] 
Eating ;  eating  out :  as,  an  exedent  tumor. 

exedra  (eks'e-dra  or  ek-se'dra),  re.;  pi.  wdrffi 
(-dre).    [L.  exedra,  a  hall  furnished  with  seats, 

<  Gr.  ^idpa,  <  ef,  out,  +  eSpa,  a  seat.]  m  »»<• 
arch.,  a  raised  platform  with  steps,  in  the  open 


ezedra 

air,  often  by  a  roadside  or  in  some  other  pub- 
lic place,  provided  with  seats  for  the  purpose  of 
repose  and  conversation.  The  form  ol  the  exedia 
was  arbitrary,  but  it  was  always  open  to  the  sun  and  air. 
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exegetist  (ek-se-je'tist),  n.    [<  Gr.  HvyVT^i,  exe- 
gete,  +  -ist]    One  skilled  in  exegetioal  theol- 


ogy:  an  exegete.     Quarterly  Eev. 
3xeite     '         __     .    -        .  .    . 


Exedra,  Street  of  Tombs,  Assos. 
(From  Report  of  Archaeological  Institute  of  America.) 

The  term  is  now  sometimes  applied  to  an  apse,  a  recess,  or 
a  large  niche  in  a  wall,  or  a  porch  or  chapel  projecting  from 
a  large  building.  Also,  less  properly,  exhedra. 
exegesis  (ek-sf-je'sis),  n.  [=  P.  ex^gdse  =  Pg. 
exegese,  exegesis  =  It.  esegesi  =  D.  Gr.  Dan.  ex- 
egese  =  Sw.  exeges,  <  NL.  exegesis,  <  Gr.  e^^- 
aii,  explanation,  interpretation,  <  e^^eladat,  ex- 
plain, interpret,  <  £f ,  out,  -I-  ^elaBai,  guide,  lead, 
iiysivAeajA:  see  agent.  Ct.  epexegesis.]  1.  The 
exposition  or  interpretation  of  any  literary  pro- 
duction or  passage ;  more  particularly,  the  ex- 
position or  interpretation  of  Scripture.  See  ex- 
egetioal tlieology,  under  exegetioal. 

Every  progress  in  exegesis  must  have  its  effect  upon  sys- 
tematic theology  and  the  symbolic  statement  of  truth. 

Sehaff,  Christ  and  Christianity,  p.  169. 

The  ingenuity  of  orthodox  exegesis  has  always  been 
equal  to  the  task  of  making  Scripture  mean  whatever  is 
required.  J.  Fiske,  Evolutionist,  p.  227. 

3.  A  discourse  intended  to  explain  or  illustrate 
a  subject ;  specifically,  an  exercise  in  Biblical 
interpretation  sometimesprescribedto  students 
of  theology  when  on  examination  preliminary 
to  licensure  or  ordination. —  3t.  Inmath.,  in  the 
language  of  Vieta  and  other  early  algebraists, 
the  numerical  or  geometrical  solution  of  an 
equation. 

exegesist  (ek-se-je'sist),  11.    [<  exeges{is)  +  -is*.] 
Same  as  exegeUst.     [Rare.] 

A  recent  writer,  speaking  of  the  religious  tendencies  of 
the  negroes,  says  that  he  would  rather  risk  his  chance  of 
the  New  Jerusalem,  holding  to  the  girdle  of  some  negro 
saints  he  has  known  who  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
than  with  the  sharpest  exegesist  and  the  best  creeded  theo- 
logian in  the  world. 

The  Independent  (New  York),  May  15,  1862. 


exegete  (ek'se-jet),  n.  [=  p.  exigite  =  Sp.  Pg. 
exegeta  =  D.  exegeet  =  Or.  exeget,  <  Gr.  k^nyF^Q, 
a  leader,  adviser,  expounder,  interpreter,  <  k^r/- 
yeladcu,  lead,  explain :  see  exegesis.^  One  who 
expounds  or  interprets  a  literary  production, 
particularly  Scripture;  one  skilled  in  exegesis; 
an  exegetist. 

Solitary  monks  and  ambitious  priests,  hard-headed  criti- 
cal exegetes,  allegorists,  mystics,  all  found  something  con- 
genial in  his  [Origen's]  writings.    Eneyc.  Brit.,  XVII.  842. 

The  change  of  interpretation  on  the  part  of  exegetes  is 
not  proof  that  Moses  did  not  write  with  "scientific  accu- 
racy." N.  A.  Rev.,  CXXVII.  324. 

exegetic  (ek-sf-jet'ik),  a.  and  n.  [=  P.  exigi- 
tique  =  Sp.  Pg.  exegetico  =  It.  esegetico  (cf.  D. 
Or.  exegetikch  =  Dan.  Sw.  exegetisK),  <  NL.  exe- 
geUcus,  <  Gr.  i^TryrjTmd;,  explanatory,  <  t^ij-yriT^q, 
an  expounder,  <  i^rryeladm,  explain :  see  exegete, 
exegesis.']  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature 
of  exegesis ;  explanatory ;  tending  to  interpret 
or  illustrate ;  expository.    Also  exegeUcal. 

II.  ».  1.  Exegetioal  theology ;  exegetios;  ex- 
egesis.— 2t.  That  part  of  algebra  which  treats 
of  the  methods  of  solving  equations,  whether 
numerically  or  geometrically;  the  theory  of 
equations,  in  an  early  form. 

exegetical  (ek-se-jet'i-kal),  a.     [<  exegetic  + 

•al.']    Same  as  esegfeWc Exegetical  theology,  that 

l>ranch  of  theology  which  treats  of  the  exposition  and  in- 
terpretation of  the  Bible.  It  includes  tlie  study  of  the 
original  languages  of  the  Bible,  its  archaeology,  and  the 
rules  and  principles  of  its  criticism  and  interpretation. 
Also  called  exegetics. 

£Ixegetieal  Theology,  or  Biblical  Science,  has  for  its  ob- 
ject the  study  and  exposition  of  the  Book  of  books,  the 
Book  of  Sod  for  all  ages  and  for  all  mankind. 

Sehaff,  Christ  and  Christianity,  p.  2. 

exegetically  (ek-se-jet'i-kal-i),  adv.  By  or  by 
way  of  exegesis ;  as  explanation. 

This  is  not  added  exegetically  or  by  way  of  exposition. 

Bp.  Bull,  Works,  I.  200. 
The  phrase  "in  the  form  of  Gfod"  ...  is  used  by  the 
apostle  with  respect  unto  that  other  of  "  the  form  of  a  ser- 
vant," exegetically  continued  "in  the  likeness  of  man." 
Bp.  Pearson,  Expos,  of  Creed,  ii. 

exegetics  (ek-se-jet'iks),  n.  [PI.  of  exegetic :  see 
-ics.]  Exegetioal  theology  (which  see,  under  ex- 


exelteredt,  o.    [Por  *exletreed,  <  exletree,  =  axle- 
tree,  +  -ed2.]    Pumished  with  an  axletree. 
strong  exeltered  cart  that  is  clouted  and  shod. 

Tusser,  Husbandrie,  p.  36. 

exembryonate  (eks-em'bri-o-nat),  a.  [<  ex- 
priv.  +  embryonate.']  In  hoi.,  without  an  em- 
bryo: applied  to  the  spores  of  cryptogams, 
which  differ  in  this  respect  from  the  seeds  of 
phsenogams. 

exemplairef.    See  exemplar,  a.,  and  exemplar,  n. 

exemplar  (eg-zem'plar),  a.    [<MB.  exemplaire, 

<  OP.  exemplaire,  P.  "exemplaire  =  Sp.  ejemplar 
=  Pg.  exemplar  =  It.  esemplare  (el.  G.  exem- 
plarisch  =  Dan.  Sw.  exemptarish),  <  LL.  exem^ 
plaris,  that  serves  as  pattern  or  model,  <  L.  ex- 
emplum,  a  pattern,  copy:  see  example,  sample, 
exemplUr,  ».]  If.  Serving  as  an  e;xample;  ex- 
emplary. 

Thys  lady  full  swete  and  ryght  debonau:. 
To  all  other  lades  ex&mplair. 

Rom.  ofPartenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  6377. 
It  hath  pleased  God  to  ordain  and  illustrate  two  exem- 
plar states  of  the  world  for  arms,  learning,  moral  virtue, 
policy,  and  laws:  the  state  of  Grsecia,  and  the  state  of 
Bome.  Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  129. 

They  could  not  deny  but  that  he  [Christ]  was  a  man  of 
God,  of  exemplar  sanctity,  of  an  angelical  chastity. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  I.  21. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  parts  and  very  ercempZar  virtues. 

Clarendon,  Great  Rebellion. 

2t.  Conveying  a  warning;  fitted  to  warn  or  de- 
ter. 

One  judicial  and  exemplar  iniquity  in  the  face  of  the 
world  doth  trouble  the  fountains  of  justice  more  than 
many  particular  injuries  passed  over  by  connivance. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  315. 

3.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  an  example  or  to 
examples ;  containing  or  constituting  an  ex- 
ample— feemplar  proposition,  in  logic,  a  proposition 
which  states  something  to  be  true  of  an  example  of  a  class : 
namely,  either  of  any  example  which  may  be  chosen,  as 
"any  man  would  struggle  for  his  life,"  or  of  a  suitably 
chosen  example,  as  "  a  man  has  been  caught  up  to  heaven," 
or  of  any  proportion  of  examples  as  they  occur,  as  "a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  is  about  as  likely  to  belong 
to  one  political  party  as  to  the  other."  Many  proposi- 
tions in  the  logic  of  relatives  can  hardly  be  expressed  other- 
wise than  in  the  exemplar  form.  Such  is  the  following: 
' '  Through  any  four  given  points  and  tangent  to  any  given 
line  two  conies  can  be  drawn." 
exemplar  (eg-zem'plar),  n.    [<  ME.  exemplaire, 

<  OP.  exemplaire,  essemplaire,  P.  exemplaire  == 
Sp.  ^emplar  =  Pg.  exemplar  =  It.  esemplare  = 
D.  exemplaar  =  G.  Dan.  Sw.  exemplar,  <  L.  ex- 
emplar, rarely  exemplare,  neut.,  exemplaris,  m., 
LL.  also  exemplarium,  neut.,  a  copy,  pattern, 
model,  example,  <  exemplaris  (LL.),  that  serves 
as  a  pattern  or  model:  see  exemplar,  a.]  1.  A 
model,  original,  or  pattern  to  be  copied  or  imi- 
tated; the  idea  or  image  of  a  thing  formed  in 
the  mind ;  an  archetype. 

The  idea  and  exemplar  of  the  world  was  first  in  God. 

Sir  W,  Raleigh. 

We  are  fallen  from  the  pure  exemplar  and  idea  of  our 
nature.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ.  Mor.,  i.  28. 

The  second  [kind  of  verse]  was  of  a  didactic,  yet  ele- 
vated, nature,  and  had  the  imaginative  strain  of  Words- 
worth for  its  loftiest  exemplar.  Stedman,  Vict.  Poets,  p.  4. 

2.  A  specimen;  a  copy,  especially  a  copy  of  a 
book  or  writing. 

They  [the  printers]  desyred  hym  .  .  .  diligently  to  over- 
loke  and  peruse  the  hole  copy,  and  in  case  he  should  fynd 
any  notable  default  that  needed  correction,  to  amende 
the  same  according  to  the  true  exemplars. 

Taverner,  Ded.  to  New  Test.  (1639). 

This  epistle  he  wrote  from  Athenes  by  Tichicus,  a  min- 
istre,  after  the  Grekes  writinges :  and  our  Latine  argu- 
mentes  saye  also,  that  Onesimus  bare  him  cumpanye :  how- 
beit  there  is  no  certayne  auctour  in  the  commune  exem^ 
J.  Udall,  Pref.  to  1  Thes. 


In  all  Western  Aramfea  .  .  .  there  was  but  one  way  of 
treating,  whether  exegetics  or  doctrine,  the  practical. 

J.  B,  Nevnnan,  Development  of  Christ.  Doct.,  v. 


exemplarily  (ek'sem-  or  eg-zem'pla-ri-li),  adv. 

1.  In  an  exemplary  or  excellent  maimer;  in  a 
manner  to  deserve  imitation. 

A  blessed  creature  she  was,  and  one  that  loved  and 
feared  God  exemplarily.        Evelyn,  Diary,  Aug.  16, 1678. 

2.  In  a  manner  that  may  warn  others ;  in  such 
a  manner  that  others  may  be  deterred  or  re- 
strained from  evil;  by  way  of  example. 

Some  he  punisheth  exemplarily  in  this  world. 

HakevMl,  Apology. 

exemplariness  (ek'sem-  or  eg-zem'pla-ri-nes), 
n.    'The  state  or  quality  of  being  exemplary. 

None  should  know  (things  better  and)  better  things  than 
princes ;  for  their  virtues  and  their  vices,  ...  by  an  influ- 
ential exemmlariness,  fashion  and  sway  their  subjects. 

■^  Boyle,  Works,  II.  311. 

exemplarityt  (ek-sem-plar'i-ti),  n.  [=  p.  ex- 
emplariti  =  Pg.  exemplaridade  =  It.  esemplaritd,, 
<  ML.  exemplarita{t-)s,  <  LL.  exemplaris,  exem- 


exemplify 

plary:  see  exemplar,  a.,  exemplary.']  1.  Exem- 
plariness. 

This  is  a  scheme  of  Christian  religion  that  some  men 
have  laid  down  to  themselves ;  and  if  it  be  a  true  one, 
then  what  becomes  of  the  exemplarily  of  Christ's  life? 

Abp.  Sharp,  Works,  V.  v. 

3.  The  quality  of  serving  as  a  warning. 

The  evil  also  shall  fall  upon  their  persons,  like  the  pun- 
ishment of  quartering  traitors,  .  .  .  punishment  with  the 
circumstances  of  detestation  and  exemplarily. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  IL  38. 

exemplary  (ek'sem-  or  eg-zem'pla-ri),  a.  [Ear- 
ly mod.  E.  also  exemplarie,  examplarie;  <  LL. 
exemplaris,  that  serves  as  a  pattern  or  model : 
see  exemplar,  a.]  1.  Serving  for  a  pattern  or 
model  for  imitation ;  worthy  of  imitation. 

Therefore  the  good  and  exemplarie  things  and  actions 
of  tlie  former  ages  were  reserued  only  to  the  historicall 
reportes  of  wise  and  graue  men  :  those  of  the  present  time 
left  to  the  fruition  and  iudgement  of  our  sences. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  JPoesie,  p.  82. 

We  are  not  of  opinion,  therefore,  as  some  are,  that  na- 
ture in  working  hath  before  her  certayne  exemplarie  [in 
some  editions  exam^plarW}  draughtes  or  patternes. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  i.  §  3. 

The  archbishops  and  bishops  have  the  government  of 
the  church :  .  .  .  their  lives  and  doctiine  ought  to  be  ex- 
emplary. Bacon. 

2.  Such  as  may  serve  for  a  warning  to  others ; 
such  as  may  deter  from  wrong-doing :  as,  exem- 
plary punishment. 

In  the  fourth  Year  of  the  Queen,  exemplary  Justice  was 
done  upon  a  great  Person.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  323. 

Vague  as  were  Arran's  allusions  to  his  royal  descent, 
they  were  followed,  within  the  year,  by  his  exemplary  fall 
from  power  and  wealth  and  titles. 

N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  V.  469. 
3t.  Serving  as  an  example^  whether  good  or 
bad ;  attracting  imitation ;  influential. 

Besides  the  good  and  bad  of  Princes  is  more  exemplarie, 

and  thereby  of  greater  moment,  than  the  priuate  persons. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  34. 

4t.  Exemplifying;  serving  as  an  iUnstration. 

Exemplary  is  the  coat  of  George  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham ;  Ave  scallop-shells  on  a  plain  cross,  speaking  his 
predecessors'  valour  in  the  holy  war. 

Fuller,  Holy  War,  p.  271. 
Exemplary  damages.  See  damage. 
exemplary!  (ek'sem-  or  eg-zem'pla-ri),  n.  [< 
LL.  exemplarium,  also  exemplaris,  a  copy:  see 
exemplar.]  An  exemplar ;  a  specimen ;  a  copy, 
as  of  a  book  or  writing.    Donne. 

Whereof  doth  it  come  that  the  exemplarUs  and  copies 
of  many  books  do  vary,  but  by  such  means  ? 

Hunting  of  Purgatory  (1661),  fol.  322,  b. 

exemplifiable  (eg-zem'pli-fi-a-bl),  a.  [<  exemr- 
plify  +  -able.]  Capable  of  being  exemplified. 
exemplification  (eg-zem"pli-fi-ka'shon),  n.  [= 
Sp.  ^empUficaeUm  =  Pg.  exempUficagao  =  It.  es- 
emplifieazione,  <  ML.  exempUficatio(n-),  <  exem- 
plificare,  exBTn-plit J :  see  exemplify.]  1.  The  act 
of  exemplifying;  a  showing  or  illustrating  by 
example. 

For  the  more  exemplification  of  the  same,  he  sent  the 
Lorde  de  Koche  with  letters  of  credence. 

Hall,  Hen.  VIII.,  an.  22. 
It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  many  words  written  alike  are 
differently  pronounced,  .  .  .  of  y/hich  the  exemplification 
may  be  generally  given  by  a  distich. 

Johnson,  Plan  of  Eng.  Diet. 

2.  That  which  exemplifies;  something  that 
serves  for  illustration,  as  of  a  principle,  the- 
ory, or  the  like. 

Alone  of  vice,  as  such,  a  delighting  in  sin  for  its  own 
sake,  is  an  imitation  or  rather  an  exemplification  of  the 
malice  of  the  devil.  South. 

3.  A  copy  or  transcript ;  especially,  an  attested 
copy,  as  of  a  record,  under  seal ;  an  exemplified 
copy  (which  see,  under  exemplify). 

An  ambassador  of  Scotland  demanded  an  exeTnplifieation 
of  the  articles  of  peace.  Sir  J.  Hayward. 

exemplifier  (eg-zem'pli-fi-er),  n.  One  who  ex- 
emplifies ;  one  whose  character  or  action  serves 
for  exemplification. 

Nor  can  any  man  with  clear  confidence  say  that  Jesus 
(the  author,  master,  and  exempli/yer  of  these  doctrines)  is 
the  Lord,  .  .  .  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Barrow,  Works,  III.  Ixv. 

exemplify  (eg-zem'pli-fi),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
exemplified,  ppr.  exemplifying.  [=  Pr.  Pg.  exem- 
plifioar  =  Sp.  yemplifiear  =  It.  esempVficare,  < 
ML.  exemplificare,  show  by  example,  transcribe, 
narrate,  <  L. '  exemplum,  example,  +  faeere, 
make:  see  example  and  -fy.]  1.  To  show  or 
illustrate  by  example. 

He  did  but  .  .  .  exemplify  the  principles  in  which  he 
had  been  brought  up.  Cowper. 

Learn  we  might,  if  not  too  proud  to  stoop 
To  quadruped  instructors,  many  a  good 
And  useful  quality,  and  virtue  too. 
Rarely  exemplified  among  ourselves. 

Cowper,  Task,  vL  624. 


exemplify 

1  shall  .  .  .  proceed  to  exemplify  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples which  have  been  established.   Calhoun,  Works,  1. 91. 

2.  To  copy ;  transcribe ;  make  an  attested  copy 
or  transcript  of  under  seal. 

There  were  ambassadors  sent  to  Athens,  .  .  .  who  were 
commanded  to  exemplifie  and  copie  out  the  famous  and 
worthie  lawes  of  Solon.  Holland,  tr.  of  Livy,  p.  109. 

3.  To  prove  or  show  by  an  attested  copy.— 4t. 
To  make  an  example  of,  as  by  punishing. 

Your  exemplified  malefactors, 
That  have  survived  their  infamy  and  punishment. 

B.  Jonson,  Magneticlf  Lady,  iii.  4. 
Ezempllfied  copy,  a  duplicate  of  the  record  of  an  act  or 
a  proceeding,  authenticated  under  the  great  seal  of  the 
state  or  under  the  seal  of  the  court,  with  a  certificate  from 
the  authorities  appearing  to  have  official  custody  of  the 
record  that  they  have  caused  it  to  be  exemplified. 

exempU  gratia  (eg-zem'pli  gra'shl-a).  [L.: 
exempli,  gen.  of  exemplum,  example ;  gratia,  abl. 
of  gratia,  sake,  favor,  grace.]  For  the  sake 
of  example ;  by  way  of  example ;  for  example : 
usually  abbreviated  ex.  gr.  or  e.  g. 

exempt  (eg-zempf),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  exempten,  <  OF. 
(and T.)  exempter  =  Sp.  exentar  —  Pg.  exemptar 
=  It.  esentare,  <  ML.  exemptare,  freq.,  <  L.  exi- 
mwe,  pp.  exemptus  (>  Pr.  eximir  =  Sp.  Pg.  exi- 
mir  =  It.  esimere),  take  out,  deliver,  free,  <  ex, 
out,  +  emere,  take,  buy:  see  emption,  and  cf. 
adempt,  preempt,  redeem.  Hence  also  (from  L. 
eximere)  example,  exemplar,  eximious.']  To  free 
or  permit  to  be  free  (from  some  undesirable  re- 
quirement or  condition) ;  grant  immunity  (to) ; 
release ;  dispense :  as,  no  man  is  exempted  from 
pain  and  suffering. 

Indeed  we  are  exempted  from  no  vice  absolutely,  but  on 
condition  that  we  watch  and  strive. 

Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  p.  299. 

Whatsoever  his  former  conduct  may  be,  .  .  .  his  cir- 
cumstances should  exempt  him  from  censure  now. 

Goldsmith,  Vicar,  vi. 
I  perceive  not  wherefore  a  king  should  be  exempted  from 
all  punishment. 

Maeaulay,  Conversation  between  Cowley  and  Milton. 
Like  the  Copts,  and  for  a  like  reason,  the  Jews  pay  trib- 
ute, and  are  exempted  from  military  service. 

E.  W.  Lane,  Modem  Egyptians,  IL  344. 

exempt  (eg-zempf),  a.  and  n.  [<  P.  exempt  = 
Pr.  exempt,  exem  =  Sp.  exento  =  Pg.  exempto  =  It. 
esento,  <  L.  exemptus,  pp.  of  eximere,  take  out, 
exempt:  see  exempt,  v.]  I.  a.  1.  Exempted; 
having  exemption ;  free  or  clear,  as  from  sub- 
jection or  liability  to  something  disagreeable, 
onerous,  or  dangerous  ;  dispensed :  as,  to  be  ex- 
empt from  military  duty ;  exempt  from  the  juris- 
diction of  a  court. 

The  convent  [of  Mount  Sinai]  is  exempt  from  all  juris- 
diction, and  is  govern'd  by  a  bishop,  who  has  the  title  and 
honours  of  an  archbishop. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  I.  151. 

Here  again  his  [Wordsworth's]  lot  has  been  similar  to 
that  of  Goethe,  who  has  lost  men's  sympathies,  partly  be- 
cause he  was  exempt  from  suffering. 

J.  R.  Seeley,  Wat.  Religion,  p.  97, 
2t.  Bemoved;  remote. 

And  this  our  life,  exempt  from  public  haunt, 

Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks. 
Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  ii.  1. 

3t.  Standing  apart;  separated;  select. 
Of  whose  fair  sex  we  come  to  offer  seven, 
The  most  exempt  for  excellence. 

Chapman,  Iliad,  ix.  604. 

II.  n.  1 .  One  who  is  exempted  or  freed  from 
duty;  one  dispensed  from  or  not  subject  to 
service,  especially  military  or  other  obligatory 
pubUe  service. 

The  only  legal  exempts  were  the  clergy,  hidalgos,  and 
paupers.  Preseott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  il.  3. 

2.  In  England,  one  of  four  ofBcers  of  the  yeo- 
men of  the  royal  guard,  styled  corporals  in  their 
commission;  an  exon. 

The  exempt  of  the  yeomen  of  the  Guard  is  a  resident 

oflBcer,  who  sleeps  at  St.  James's  as  commandant  of  the 

Yeomen  on  duty,  which  no  other  officer  of  the  corps  does. 

Thom,  Bk.  of  the  Court,  p.  370,  quoted  in  N.  and  Q., 

[6th  ser.,  XL  93. 

ezemptible  (eg-zemp'ti-bl),  a.  [<  exempt,  v., 
+  -iote.]  Capable  of  being  exempted ;  privi- 
leged.    Cotgrave. 

exemption  (eg-zemp'shgn),  n.  [=  F.  exemption 
=  Pr.  exempt  =  Sp.  exendon  =  Pg.  exempfao  = 
It.  esemione,  <  L.  exempUo{n-),  a  taking  out,  < 
eximere,  pp.  exemptus,  take  out :  see  exempt.'] 
1.  The  act  of  exempting;  th&  state  of  being 
exempt;  freedom  from  some  undesirable  re- 
quirement or  condition;  immimity;  dispensa- 
tion: as,  exemption  from  servitude;  exemption 
from  taxation. 

All  Laws  both  of  God  and  Man  are  made  without  ex- 
eTnption  of  any  person  whomsoever. 

Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xxviii. 

The  Roman  laws  gave  particular  exemptions  to  such  as 
built  ships  or  traded  in  corn.         Arbuthnot,  Anc.  Coins. 
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The  Mahh'mil  is  borne  by  a  fine  tall  camel,  which  is 
generally  indulged  with  exemption  from  every  kind  of  la- 
bour during  the  remainder  of  its  life. 

E.  W.  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  II.  182. 

2.  In  the  Bom.  Cafh.  Cli.,  a  regulation  through 
which  places  or  individuals  are  brought  directly 
under  the  control  of  the  Holy  See,  instead  of 
being  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  diocesan 
bishop. 

exemptitioust  (ek-semp-tish'us),  a.  [<  L.  as  i£ 
*exe7nptitius,  -icius,  <  exemptus,  exempt :  see  ex- 
empt, a.]  Capable  of  being  exempted  or  taken 
out;  separable. 

If  motion  were  loose  or  exemptitious  from  matter,  I 
could  be  convinced  that  it  had  extension  of  its  own. 

Dr.  H.  More. 

exencephali,  »•    Plural  of  exenceplialus. 

exencephalous  (ek-sen-sef'a-lus),  a.  [<  NL. 
exenceplialus,  <  Gr.  ef,  out,  +  syice<l>a'Aog,  lirain.] 
Having  the  character  of  an  exencephalus ;  per- 
taining to  cerebral  hernia. 

exencephalus  (ek-sen-sef'a-lus),  ».;  pi.  exen- 
cephali (-U).  {iili.:  see exenceplialous.']  Inter- 
atol.,  a  monster  in  which  the  brain,  more  or 
less  malformed,  is  exposed  by  the  incomplete- 
ness of  the  cranium. 

exenterate  (eks-en'te-rat),  V.  t.  [<  II.  exente- 
ratus,  exinterat^ls,  pp'.  of  exenterare.  exinterare, 
disembowel,  aecom.  of  Grr.  e^evrept^eiv,  disem- 
bowel, <  £f ,  out,  +  ivrepa,  bowels,  entrails :  see 
enteron.']   To  disembowel;  eviscerate.    [Bare.] 

They  alighted  out  of  the  coach,  and  went  into  a  poor 
woman's  house  at  the  bottom  of  Highgate  Hill,  and  bought 
a  hen  and  made  her  exenterate  it,  and  then  stuffed  the 
body  with  snow,  and  my  lord  [Bacon]  did  help  to  do  it 
himself.       Aubrey,  quoted  in  N.  and,Q.,  6th  ser.,  XL  50. 

exenterate  (eks-en'te-rat),  a.  [<  L.  exentera- 
tus,  pp. :  see  the  verfc'.]  Disemboweled;  evis- 
cerated.    [Bare.] 

A  soldier-bee 
That  yields  his  life,  exenterate  with  the  stroke 
0'  the  sting  that  saves  the  hive. 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  I.  262. 

exenteration  (eks-en-te-ra'shon),  n.  [<  exen- 
terate +  -ion.']  1.  Disemboweling;  eviscera- 
tion.    [Bare.] 

Bellonius  hath  been  more  satisfactorily  experimental, 
not  only  affirming  they  [chameleonsj'feed  on  flies,  cater- 
pillars, beetles,  and  other  insects ;  but  upon  exenteration 
he  found  these  animals  in  their  bellies. 

.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iii.  21. 

2.  The  act  of  turning  inside  out;  exposure  of 
the  secrets  of  anything.     [Bare.] 

•  Dllaceration  of  the  spirit  and  exenteration  of  the  inmost 
mind.  ■  La/rnb. 

Exenterus  (eks-en'te-rus),  n.  [NL.  (Hartig, 
1837),  <  Gr.  e^evTEpi^elv,  disembowel :  see  exen- 
terate, v.]  A  genus  of  ichneumon-flies,  of  the 
subfamily  Tryphoninw :  so  called  from  their 
habits.  About  50  European  species  are  known.  Those 
of  America  which  have  been  so  called  all  belong  to  a  genus 
CteniscuB.  E.  marginatorius  of  Europe  is  a  parasite  of  the 
larvae  of  sawflies. 

exequatur  (ek-se-kwa't6r),  n.  [L.,  let  him  per- 
form or  execute'(it);  3d  pers.  sing.  pres.  subj. 
of  exequi,  exsegui,  pursue  to  the  end,  execute : 
sefe  execute.]  1 .  An  authoritative  recognition 
or  authentication,  as  of  a  document  or  a  right ; 
an  official  warrant  or  permission. 

He  complained  bitterly  of  the  conduct  of  the  councils 
in  those  states  which  refused  to  allow  the  publication  of 
his  bulls  without  the  royal  exequatur.  Preseott. 

2.  The  right  asserted  by  secular  rulers  and  by 
bishops  to  exclude  from  their  territory  or  dio- 
ceses any  papal  bulls  which  they  consider  in- 
jurious.—  3.  A  written  recognition  of  a  person 
in  the  character  of  consul  or  commercial  agent 
issued  by  the  government  to  which  he  is  ac- 
credited, and  authorizing  biTn  to  exercise  his 
powers. 

exequial  (ek-se'kwi-al),  a.  [<  L.  exequialis,. 
exsequialis,  <  exequice,  exsequim,  exequies :  see 
exequy.]  Pertaining  to  funerals;  funereal. 
[Bare.] 

Thetis  herself  to  all  our  peers  proclaims 
Heroic  prizes  and  exequiaX  games. 

Pope,  Odyssey,  xxiv. 

exequious  (ek-se'kwi-us),  a.  [<  L.  exequke,  ex- 
sequice,  exequies  (see  exequy),  +  -ous.]  Of  or 
belonging  to  exeqtdes.     [Rare.] 

Prepare  yourselves  to  build  the  funeral  pile ; 
Lay  your  pale  hands  to  this  exeguious  fire. 

Drayton,  Barons'  Wars,  ii. 

exequy  (ek'sf-kwi),  «. ;  pi.  exequies  (-kwiz). 
[Usually  in  plural;  =  OP.  exeques  =  Pr.  exe- 
quias  =  Sp.  Pg.  exequias  =  It.  esequie,  <  L.  exe- 
quies, exsequicB,  pi.,  a  funeral  procession,  fu- 
neral rite,  <  exequi,  exsequi,  follow,  follow  out, 
accompany  to  the  grave,  <  ex,  out,  +  sequi,  fol- 
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\o-w.  see  execute.  Ct.  o'bsequies.]  l.^J.  Funer- 
al rites;  the  ceremonies  of  burial;  obsequies. 
Thay  shul  fynden  iiij.  torches,  flor  to  brenne  the  prln- 
cipal  day  at  messe,  and  at  exequises  of  euery  brothir  and 
sistlr.that  dies.  English  OUds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  74. 

Let's  not  forget 
The  noble  Duke  of  Bedford,  late  deceas'd. 
But  see  his  exequies  f  ulflU'd  in  Rouen. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VL,  iii.  2. 

Which  civil  society  oarrieth  out  their  dead,  and  hath 

exequies,  if  not  interments.    Sir  T.  Brovme,  Urn-burial  i. 

The  due  order  of  Charity  not  less  than  the  voice  of 

Scripture  required  prayers  to  be  said  for  souls  departed 

and  alms  to  be  given  for  masses  and  exequies.  ' 

R.  W.  Dixon,  Hist.  Church  of  Eng.,  vl 

2.  A  funeral  hymn  or  elegy:  a,B,  the  exequy  ol 

the  death  of  his  wife  by  Henry  King,  Bishop  of 

Chichester.     [Bare.]  ' 

exercet,  v.  t.     [ME.  exercen,  <  OF.  exercer,  P. 

exercer  =  Pr.  exercir  =  Sp.  exercer  =  Pg.  exercer 

=  It.  esercere,  exercise,  \h.  exereere,  drive  on, 

drive,  keep  at  work,  work,  employ,  exercise| 

refl.  exercise  oneself,  practise,  <  ex,  out,  +  or- 

cere,  keep  off,  shut  up :  see  ark^.    Hence  exer- 

eise,  n.,  exercise,  v.,  exercitation.]    To  exercise. 

Certes  all  thing  that  exerceth  or  corigeth,  it  proflteth. 

Chaueer,  Boethius,  iv, 

exercent  (eg-z6r'sent),  a.     [<  L.  exercen{t.)s, 

ppr.  of  exereere,  exercise :  see  exerce,  exercise,] 

Exercising;  practising;  acting.     [Bare.] 

The  judge  may  oblige  every  exercent  advocate  to  give 
his  patronage  and  assistance  unto  a  litigant  in  distress. 

Ayliffe,  Parergon. 
exercisable  (ek's6r-si-za-bl),  a.    [<  exercise  + 
-aile.]    Capable  of  being  exercised,  used,  em- 
ployed, or  exerted. 

It  is  natural  to  see  such  powers  with  a  jealous  eye; 
and,  when  stretched  in  the  exercise,  they  alarm  and  diB- 
gust  those  over  whom  they  are  exercisable. 

Hargrave,  Judicial  Arguments  (1797),  p,  10. 

exercise  (ek'ser-siz),  n.  [<  ME.  exercise,  <  OP. 
exercise,  F.  exercise  =  Pr.  exercid,  exercisi  = 
Sp.  ejercido  =  Pg.  exercicio  =  It.  esermnio  =  D. 
exerdUe  =  G.  exerdtium  =  Dan.  exerdts  =  Sw. 
exerds,i'L.  exerdUum,  exercise  (training of  sol- 
diers, horsemen,  etc.),  play,  ML.  also  use,  art, 
etc.,  <  exercitus,  pp.  of  exereere,  exercise,  refl. 
exercise  oneself,  practise:  see  exerce.]  1.  A 
carrying  on  or  out  in  action ;  active  perform- 
ance or  fulfilment ;  a  physical  or  mental  doing 
or  practising :  used  of  the  continued  perform- 
ance of  the  functions,  or  observance  of  the 
requirements,  of  the  subject  of  the  action:  as, 
the  exerdse  of  an  art,  a  trade,  or  an  ofSce;  the 
exercise  of  religion,  vof  patience,  etc. 

To  vex  them,  he  appoints  a  Fair  to  be  kept  at  West- 
minster, forbidding  under  great  Penalty  all  Exerciie  of 
Merchandize  within  London  for  fifteen  Days. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  82. 

She  [the  queen]  is  also  allowed  28  Ecclesiastics  of  any 
Order,  except  Jesuits;  a  Bishop  for  her  Almoner,  and  to 
have  private  Exercise  of  her  Religion  for  her  and  her  Ser- 
vants. Howell,  Letters,  I.  iv.  22. 

He  [God]  cannot  but  love  virtue,  wherever  it  is,  and  re- 
ward it,  and  annex  happiness  always  to  the  exercise  of  it. 
Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  L  xi. 

2.  Voluntary  action  of  the  body  or  mind;  ex- 
ertion of  any  faculty;  practice  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  physical  or  mental  powers :  used 
absolutely,  or  with  reference  to  the  reflex  efEect 
of  the  action  upon  the  actor :  as,  to  take  exercise 
in  the  open  air ;  corporeal  or  spiritual  exercise; 
violent,  hurtful,  pleasurable,  or  healthful  exer- 
dse. 

Bodily  exercise  proflteth  little.  1  Tim.  iv.  8. 

To  choke  his  days 
With  barbarous  ignorance,  and  deny  his  youth 
The  rich  advantage  of  good  exerciM. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  iv.  8. 

The  joy,  the  danger,  and  the  toil  o'erpays; 
'Tis  exercise  and  health  and  length  of  days. 

Cowper,  Progress  of  Error,  1.  n. 

There  is  a  back  yard  to  it,  with  a  high  stone  wall  round 

it,  where  a  couple  of  prisoners  might  easily  get  1  IKtw 

exercise  unseen.  W.  Black,  In  Far  lochaber,  m. 

3.  A  specific  mode  or  employment  of  activity; 
an  exertion  of  one  or  more  of  the  physical  ot 
mental  powers ;  practice  in  the  use  of  a  f*"^!? 
or  the  faculties,  as  for  the  attainment  of  siau 
or  facility,  the  accomplishment  of  a  purpose,  or 
the  like:  as,  an  exercise  jsx  horsemanship;  exer- 
cises of  the  memory;  outdoor  exercises. 

He  was  strong  of  body,  and  so  much  the  stronger,  ash^ 
by  a  well-disciplined  exercise,  taught  it  both  to  do  ana  u> 
suffer.  SirP.SMne!- 

For  hunting  was  his  daily  exerdse.  . 

Shak.,  S  Hen.  VI.,  iv.  »■ 

What  more  manly  exercise  than  hunting  the  Wild  Bo«' 

/.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  3". 

Patience  is  more  oft  the  exercise 

Of  saints,  the  trial  of  their  fortitude.  ^ 

MUtm),  S.  A.,  1. 1»'' 
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Natural  philosophy  was  considered  in  the  light  merely 
of  a  mental  exerdse.  Maeaulay,  Lord  Bacon. 

But  lor  the  unquiet  heart  and  brain, 
A  use  in  measured  language  lies ; 
The  sad  mechanic  exercive, 
Like  dull  narcotics^  numbing  pain. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  v. 

4.  A  disciplinary  task  or  form^^lary;  something 
done  or  to  be  done  for  the  attainment  of  pro- 
floieney  or  skill ;  a  set  or  prescribed  perform- 
ance for  improvement,  or  an  example  or  study 
for  improving  practice :  as,  school  exercises;  an 
exercise  in  composition  or  music ;  exercises  for 
the  piano  or  violin. 

She  began  to  sing  her  florid  exerdseK. 

Miss  Shepjtard,  Charles  Auchester,  xvii. 

5.  A  performance  or  procedure  in  general ;  a 
definite  or  formal  act  for  a  purpose ;  specifical- 
ly, a  feature  or  part  of  a  program  or  round  of 
proceedings :  as,  the  exercises  of  a  college  com- 
mencement, or  of  a  public  meeting;  graduating 
exercises. 

The  exercises  lasted  a  full  hour  longer,  and  it  was  half- 
past  10  before  the  presiding  elder  gave  the  benediction. 
E.  Eggleston,  The  Graysons,  x. 

6.  A  spiritual  or  religious  action  or  effort ;  an 
act  or  procedure  of  devotion  or  for  spiritual 
improvement;  religious  worship,  exhortation, 
or  the  Uke. 

In  my  exercise  among  them  (as  you  know)  wee  attend 
foui-e  things,  besides  prayer  unto  God. 

T.  Shepard,  Clear  Sunshine  of  the  Gospel,  p.  30. 
The  meeting  began  with  a  weighty  exercise  and  travail 
in  prayer,  that  the  Lord  would  glorify  his  own  name  that 
day.  Peirni,  Travels  in  Holland,  etc. 

Specifically— (a)  Among  the  Puritans,  a  church  service  or 
week-day  sermon :  still  occasionally  used. 
We  of  the  pious  shall  be  afraid  to  go 
To  a  long  exercise,  for  fear  our  pockets  should 
Be  pick'd.  Sir  W.  Vavenant,  The  Wits. 

An  extraordinary  cold  Storm  of  wind  and  Snow.  .  .  . 
Came  not  out  to  afternoon  exercise,  [New  England  Diaiy 
of  1716.]  Quoted  in  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIII.  732. 

The  second  service  of  the  Lord's  Day  was  generally  about 
two  in  the  afternoon,  a  substantial  repetition  of  the  morn- 
ing exercise. 

0.  L.  Walker,  Hist.  First  Church  in  Hartford,  p.  230. 
(6)  Family  worship.    [Scotch.] 

That  honest  person  was,  according  to  his  own  account, 
at  that  time  engaged  in  the  exercise  of  the  evening. 

Scott,  St.  Konan's  Well,  xxviii. 
(c)  Formerly,  in  Scotland,  the  critical  explication  of  a  pas- 
sage of  Scripture,  at  a  meeting  of  presbytery,  by  a  teach- 
ing presbyter,  succeeded  by  a  specification  of  the  doc- 
trines contained  in  it  by  another,  both  discourses  being 
judged  of,  and  censured,  if  necessary,  by  the  rest  of  the 
brethren,    (d)  Formerly,  also,  the  presbytery.    [Scotch.] 

The  ministers  of  the  Exercise  of  Dalkeith. 

Act  of  James  IV. 

7.  A  disciplinary  spiritual  experience  or  trial; 
spiritual  agitation. 

An  heavy  weight  and  unusual  oppression  fell  upon  me  ; 
yea,  it  weighed  me  almost  to  the  grave,  that  I  could  almost 
say,  "My  soul  was  sad  even  unto  death."  I  knew  not  at 
present  the  ground  of  this  exercise;  it  remained  about 
twenty-four  hours  upon  me. 

Penn,  Travels  in  Holland,  etc. 
Art  and  exercise,  scholastic  education  and  training  in 
bodily  accomplishments.— Exercise  and  addition,  the 
name  given  to  one  of  the  exercises  prescribed  to  students 
of  theology  in  the  Scotch  universities,  and  also  to  candi- 
dates for  the  office  of  the  ministry,  being  an  exposition 
of  a  passage  of  the  Greek  New  Testament. — Iffanual  ex- 
ercise. See  manual.—  Spiritual  Exercises,  the  name 
given  by  Ignatius  Loyola  to  a  series  of  meditations  com- 
posed by  him,  and  used  in  the  Soman  Catholic  Chui-ch, 
especially  among  the  Jesuits. 

exercise  (ek'ser-siz),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  exercised, 
ppr.  exercising.  [<  MB.  exerdsen,  exercysen,  < 
exercise,  n.  For  the  older  and  orig.  verb,  see 
exerce.']  I.  trans.  1.  To  put  in  practice ;  carry 
out  in  action ;  perform  the  functions  or  duties 
of:  as,  to  exercise  authority  or  power;  to  exer- 
cise an  of&ce. 

The  new  flest  of  whiche  iij  in  the  yere  we  exercyse. 

Coventry  Mysteries,  p.  71. 

We  need  not  pick  Quarrels  and  seek  Enemies  without 
Doors,  we  have  too  many  Inmates  at  Home  to  exercise  our 
Prowess  upon.  Howell,  Letters,  iii.  1. 

Many  of  them  exercise  merchandize  in  vessels  called  Car- 
masals  ;  and  have  of  late  gotten  the  use  of  the  Compasse, 
yet  dare  they  not  adventure  into  the  Ocean. 

Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  61. 

But  he  [Byron]  would  not  resign  without  a  struggle  the 
empire  which  he  had  exercised  over  the  men  of  his  gener- 
ation. Maeaulay,  Moore's  Byron. 

2.  To  put  in  action ;  employ  actively ;  set  or 
keep  in  a  state  of  activity ;  make  use  of  in  act  or 
procedure:  as,  to  exercise  the  body,  the  voice, 
etc. ;  to  exercise  the  reason  or  judgment ;  exer- 
cise your  skill  in  this  work.' 

ModeratlyeMi'cwe  your  body  with  some  labour,  or  play- 
eng  at  the  tennys.  Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  247. 

A  fortune  sent  to  exercise 
Your  vurtue,  as  (he  wind  doth  try  strong  trees. 

B.  Jonson,  Sejanus,  iv.  1. 
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He  kiss'd  me  afore  a  great  many  Lords,  and  said  I  was 
a  brave  Man's  Son  that  taught  him  to  exercise  his  Arms. 
Steele,  Grief  A-la-Mode,  iv.  1. 

This  right  was  exercised  by  all  the  organized  communi- 
ties. Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.  (2d  ed.),  §  810. 

3.  To  train  or  discipline  by  means  of  exertion 
or  practice ;  put  or  keep  in  practice ;  make,  or 
cause  to  make,  specific  trials:  as,  to  exercise 
one's  self  in  music ;  to  exercise  troops. 

Strong  meat  belongeth  to  them  that  are  of  f  uU  age,  even 
those  who  by  reason  of  use  have  their  senses  exercised  to 
discern  both  good  and  evil.  Heb.  v.  14. 

The  Arabs  who  came  out  to  meet  the  Cashif  exercised 
themselves  all  the  way  on  horseback,  by  running  after  one 
another  with  the  pike,  in  the  usual  way. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  I.  57. 

He  wore  hair  cloth  next  his  skin,  and  exercised  himself 
with  fasts,  vigils,  and  stripes. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  5. 

4.  To  give  mental  occupation  or  exercise  to ; 
cause  to  think  earnestly  or  anxiously;  make 
uneasy:  as,  he  is  exercised  about  his  spiritual 
state. 

In  that  day  we  were  an  exercised  people,  our  very  coun- 
tenances and  deportment  declared  it. 

Penn,  Rise  and  Progi-ess  of  Quakers,  vi. 
Our  friends  in  the  legislature  are  getting  somewhat  ex- 
ercised, but  are  not  half  so  frightened  as  I  wish  they  were. 
S.  Bowles,  in  Merriam,  I.  291. 
Several  years  ago  my  own  housemaid  was  very  much  ex- 
ercised, and  well-nigh  speU-bound,  by  an  inexplicable  tin- 
kling at  short  intervals  of  the  door-bell. 

N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  V.  418. 

5.  To  impart  as  an  effect ;  put  forth  as  a  re- 
sult or  consequence ;  communicate ;  exert. 

I  am  far  from  saying  that  the  presence  of  the  adopted 
members  exercises  no  influence  on  the  body  into  which 
they  are  adopted ;  but  the  body  into  which  they  are  adopt- 
ed exercises  an  incalculably  greater  influence  on  them. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  92. 

=  Syn.  2.  To  apply.— 3.  To  drill.— 4.  To  try,  afflict,  pain, 
annoy. 

11.  intrans.  1.  To  use  action  or  exertion ;  ex- 
ert one's  self ;  take  exercise :  as,  to  exercise  for 
health  or  amusement. 

A  man  must  often  exercise,  or  fast,  or  take  physic,  or  be 
sick.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

2t.  To  conduct  a  religious  exercise,  as  the  ex- 
position of  Scripture. 

Mr.  Shepherd  prayed,  with  deep  confession  of  sin,  etc., 
and  exercised  out  of  Eph.  v. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  214. 

exerciser  (ek's6r-si-z6r),  «.  One  who-  or  that 
which  exercises. 

God  never  granteth  any  power  or  authority,  but  he  ap- 
pointeth  also  who  shall  be  the  lawfull  exercisers  and  exe- 
cutors of  the  same.      Fulke,  Against  Allen  (1686),  p.  488. 

exercisible  (ek'ser-si-zi-bl),  a.  [<  exercise  + 
-ible.']    Same  as  exercisable.    [Bare.] 

An  incorporeal  hereditameift  .  .  .  annexed  to  or  exer- 
cisible within  the  same.  Bla^kstone. 

exercitation  (eg-z6r-si-ta'shgn), «.  [<  ME.  ex- 
ercitacioun,  <  .OF.  exercitation,  F.  exercitation  = 
Pr.  exerdtacio  =  Sp.  ejercitaeion  =  Pg."  exerd- 
tagao  =  It.  esercitazione,  <  L.  exwcitatio{n-),  ex- 
ercise, practice,  <  exerdtare,  exercise  diligently, 
freq.  of  exercere,  exercise:  see  exerce,  exerdse.'] 

1.  Exercise;  practice;  use. 

Nor  is  he  [the  king]  in  the  least  unfit,  as  was  reported, 
for  any  kind  of  royal  exercitation. 

Goldsmith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  v. 

2.  An  exercise;  an  act;  a  performance;  par- 
ticularly, a  mental  act  or  performance ;  a  play 
of  the  mind. 

The  scholastic  terms,  which  had  been  banished  from  the 
schools,  as  we  have  seen,  the  year  before,  were  not  restored 
in  these  private  exerdtations ;  but  otherwise  freedom  of 
speech  was  allowed,  or  rather  encouraged. 

B.  W.  Dixon,  Hist.  Church  of  Eng.,  xix. 

Sometimes  they  [resemblances]  have  no  reality  at  all, 
but  they  are  of  the  nature  of  pure  paradox,  and  then  they 
are  but  the  exercitations  of  an  ingenious  fancy. 
,•  W.  R.  dreg.  Misc.  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  149. 

exercitor  (eg-zer'si-tor),  n.  [<  L.  exercitor,  an 
exerciser,  trainer,  LL.  one  who  exercises  any 
calling,  as  an  inn-keeper,  shipmaster,  etc.,  < 
ea;ercere,  exercise :  see  exerce.1  In  law,  the  per- 
son to  whom  the  profits  of  a  ship  or  trading-ves- 
sel belong ;  the  o-wner,  managing  owner,  or  char- 
terer. 

exercitorial  (eg-zer-si-to'ri-al),  a.  [<  exerdtor 
-)-  4al.']  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  an  exerci- 
tor  Exercitorial  action,  an  action  given  against  the 

owners  of  a  ship  upon  contracts  entered  into  by  the  mas- 

exergual  (eg-zer'gal),  a.  [<  exergue  +  -fflZ.] 
Belonging  to  the  exergue. 

An  artist's  name  is  sometimes  written  on  the  exergual 
line.  B.  V.  Head,  Historia  Numorum,  p.  112. 

exergue  (eg-zerg'),  «•  [<  F-  exergue,  lit.  that 
which  is  out  of»the  work,  accessory,  <  Gr.  if. 
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out,  -I-  epyoD  =  B.  work.]  In  numis.,  that  part 
of  the  reverse  of  a  coin  or  medal  which  is  be- 
low the  main  device  ("type"),  and  distinctly 
separated  from  it,  generally  by  a  Une.  The  ex- 
ergue is  either  left  plain  or  is  filled  by  an  inscription, 
symbol,  or  numeral,  which  is  then  described  as  being  "in 
the  exergue,"  or  (as  commonly  abbreviated)  "in  ex."  See 
cut  under  numismatics. 

On  an  ancient  Phoenician  coin,  we  find  .  .  .  the  words 
Baal  Thurz,  in  Phoenician  characters,  on  the  exergue. 

A.  P.  Knight,  Anc.  Art  and  Myth.  (1876),  p.  20. 

exert  (eg-zerf),  V.  [Also  in  the  lit.  sense  (def. 
1)  exsert;  <  L.  exertare,  exsertare,  freq.  <  exer- 
tus,  exsertus,  pp.  olexerere,  exserere,  stretch  out, 
put  forth,  <  ex,  out,  +  serere,  join,  put  toge- 
ther: see  series.  Ct.  insert.]  1.  trans.  If.  To 
put  forth;  thrust  out;  push  out;  emit. 

The  orchat  loves  to  wave 
"With  winter  winds,  before  the  gems  exert 
Their  feeble  heads.  J.  Philips,  Cider,  ii. 

2.  To  put  forth,  as  strength,  force,  or  ability; 
put  in  action ;  bring  into  active  operation :  as, 
to  exert  the  strength  of  the  body ;  to  exert  pow- 
ers or  faculties. 

My  friend  was  in  some  doubt  whether  he  should  not  ex- 
ert the  justice  of  peace  upon  such  a  band  of  lawless  va- 
grants. Addison,  Spectator,  No.  117. 

A  little  spirit  exerted  on  your  side  might  perhaps  restore 
your  authority.  Goldsmith,  Good-natured  Man,  i. 

The  influence  of  the  Government  had  been  exerted  to  the 
utmost,  and  the  Church  was  still  unwavering  in  its  alle- 
giance. Lecky,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  i. 

3.  To  put  forth  as  the  result  of  effort ;  do  or 
perform. 

When  the  will  has  exerted  an  act  of  command  on  any 
faculty  of  the  soul.  South,  Sermons. 

To  exert  cue's  self,  to  use  one's  utmost  efforts ;  strive 
with  energy ;  put  forth  exertion. 

He  [Barwell]  was  most  desirous  to  return  to  England, 
and  exerted  himself  to,  prontote  an  arrangement  which 
would  set  him  at  liberty.       Maeaulay,  Warren  Hastings. 

Force  exerted  itself  as  strongly  under  Napoleon  as  un- 
der Peter  the  Great  and  Frederick  the  Great  and  Lewis 
the  Great.       Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  237. 

II.  intrans.  To  put  forth  effort  or  energy. 
[Rare.] 

Provok'd  at  last,  he  strove 
To  show  the  little  minstrel  of  the  grove 
His  utmost  powers,  determined  once  to  try 
How  art,  exerting,  might  with  nature  vie. 

A.  Philips,  Pastorals,  v. 

exert,  exerted  (ek-sert',  ek-s6r'ted),  a.  See 
exsm-ted. 

exertion  (eg-zer'shon),  n.  [<  exert  +  -ion.  Cf . 
exsertion.]  The  act  of  exerting;  the  act  of  put- 
ting into  motion  or  action ;  effort ;  a  striving : 
as,  an  exertion  of  strength  or  power ;  an  exer- 
tion of  the  limbs  or  of  the  mind. 

The  constitution  of  their  bodies  was  naturally  so  fee- 
ble, and  so  unaccustomed  to  the  laborious  exertions  of  in- 
dustry, that  they  were  satisfled  with  a  proportion  of  food 
amazingly  smaU.  W.  Bobertson,  Hist.  America,  ii. 

The  dread  of  an  ignominious  death  may  stimulate  slug- 
gishness to  exertion.  Maeaulay,  William  Pitt. 

=Syn.  Endeavor,  attempt,  trial. 

exertive  (eg-z6r'tiv),  a.  [<  exert  +  -fee.]  Ex- 
erting; having  power  to  exert.     [Rare.] 

exertmentt(eg-z6rt'ment),  K.  l<  exert +  -ment.] 
Exertion. 

exesiont  (eg-ze'zhon),  n.  [<  L.  exesus,  pp.  of 
exedere,  eat  out,  <  ex,  out,  +  edere  =  E.  eat] 
The  act  of  eating  out  or  through. 

Who,  though  he  [Theophrastus]  denieth  the  exesion  or 
forcing  through  the  belly  [of  vipers],  conceiveth  neverthe- 
less that  upon  a  full  and  plentiful!  impletion  there  may 
perhaps  succeed  a  disruption  of  the  matrix. 

Sir  T.  Brovme,  Vulg.  Err.,  iii.  16. 

exestuatet  (eg-zes'ta-at)^  ».  i.  [<  L.  excestua- 
tus,  pp.  of  excestuare,  boil  up,  <  ex,  out,  +  ces- 
tuare,  boil,  surge:  see  estuate,  estuant.]  To 
boil  up ;  be  agitated. 

exestuationt  (eg-zes-tu-a'shgn),  n.  [<  LL.  ex- 
cEStuatio(ri^),  <  L.  excestuare,  hoil  up:  see  exes- 
tuate.]    A  boiling;  ebullition;  effervescence. 

Saltpetre  is  in  operation  a  cold  body;  .  .  .  physicians 
and  chymists  give  it  in  fevers,  to  allay  the  inward  exestu- 
ations  of  the  blood  and  humours.       BoyU,  Works,  I.  364. 

Exetastes  (eks-e-tas'tez),  n.  [NL.  (Graven- 
horst,  1829),  <  Gr.  k^eraar^g,  an  examiner,  <  ef- 
eraf Etj),  examine,  inquire  into,  <  Ef,  out,  +  erd^etv, 
examine,  try  the  truth  of,  <  EretSf ,  true,  real :  see 
eti/mon.]  1.  In  entom.,  a  genus  of  ichneumon- 
flies,  of  the  subfamily  Ophioninm,  having  slender 
tarsi  with  impeetinate  claws.  There  are  about 
30  European  and  over  20  North  American  spe- 
cies.—  2.  In  ornith.,  a  genus  of  South  Ameri- 
can ootingas,  related  to  Tityra.  Cabanis  and 
Beine,  1859. 

exeunt  (eks'e-unt).  [L.,  they  go  out;  3d  pers. 
pi.  pres.  ind.  of  exire,  go  out:  see  exit.]    They 
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go  out:  a  word  used  in  the  text  of  plays  to 
denote  that  point  in  the  action  at  which  two  or 
more  actors  leave  the  stage. 

Exeunt  all  but  Eamlet  and  Horatio. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  2.    (Stage  direction.) 

[Sometimes  Improperly  used  flB  an  English  verb. 

It  would  have  had  a  good  effect,  i'  faith,  if  you  could 
exeunt  praying !  —  yes,  and  would  vary  the  established 
mode  of  springing  off  with  a  glance  at  the  pit. 

Sheridan,  The  Critic,  ii.  2.] 

Exeunt  omnea,  all  go  out :  indicating  that  all  the  actors 
leave  the  stage  at  the  same  time. 

ex  facie  (eks  fa'shi-e).  [L. :  ex,  from;  facie, 
abl.  ot  fades,  face.]  From  the  face:  said  of 
what  appears  on  the  face  of  a  writing  or  other 
document,  as  distinguished  from  what  appears 
indirectly  respecting  its  contents. 

exfamiliation  (eks"fa-mil-i-a'shon),  n.  [<  L. 
ex,  out,  +famiUa,  family,  +  -ation.'i  Expulsiou 
or  separation  from  the  family ;  a  dissolving  of 
family  ties.     [Bare.] 

This  power  of  admission  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the 
other  side  of  expatriation  —  or,  perhaps,  I  should  rather 
say  of  exfamiliation  —  even  when  the  change  was  absolute, 
and  not  merely  a  transfer  from  one  Household  to  another, 
were  always  solemn  public  acts  requiring  the  consent  of 
the  community.     W.  E.  Heam,  Aryan  Household,  p.  131. 

exfetation  (eks-ff-ta'shqn),  n.  [Also  written, 
less  prop.,  exfoetdtion ;  {  L.  ex,  out,  +  E.  feta- 
tion.] Extra-uterine  fetation,  or  imperfect  fe- 
tation in  some  organ  exterior  to  the  uterus. 

exflguration  (eks-fig-u-ra'shpn),  n.  [<  exfigure 
+  -ation.]  A  typifying;  a  figurative  present- 
ment; a  type.     [Bare.] 

Nature  through  her  infinitely  varied  forms  is  the  forth- 
going  and  exfiguration  of  the  Divine  reason  in  self-mani- 
festation. 
E.  H.  Sears,  The  Fourth  Gospel  the  Heart  of  Christ,  p.  443. 

exfigure  (eks-fig'ur),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  exflg- 
ured,  ppr.  exfiguring.  [<  L.  ex,  out,  +  figura, 
figure.]  To  typify;  set  forth  in  a  figure. 
[Bare.] 

As  surely  as  body  involves  spirit,  and  the  natural  world 
involves  and  exjigures  the  spiritual. 
E.  H.  Sears,  The  Fourth  Gospel  the  Heart  of  Christ,  p.  28. 

exflected  (eks-flek'ted),  a.  [<  L.  ex,  out,  -I- 
flectere,  hend,  +  -ed^.]  Turned  or  bent  out- 
ward: the  opposite  of  inflected, 
t  exfodiatlon  (eks-fo-di-a'shon),  n.  [Irreg.  <  L. 
ex,  out,  +  fodire,  dig,  -I-  -aiion.  The  reg.  form 
would  be  *e^osiore.]  A  digging  up;  exhumation. 

exfoliate  (eks-fo'li-at),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  exfoli- 
ated, ppr.  exfoliating.  [<  LL.  exfoliatus,  pp.  of 
exfoliare  (>  Sp.  Pg.  exfoliar  =  F.  exfolier),  strip 
of  leaves,  <  L.  ex,  out,  -I-  folium,  a  leaf:  see/o- 
liate.'i  I.  intrans.  1.  To  throw  off  scales  or 
flakes ;  peel  off  in  thin  fragments ;  desquamate : 
as,  the  exfoliating  bark  of  a  tree. 

The  rails  near  a  station  are  caused  to  exfoliate  by  the 
gliding  of  the  wheel.  Tyndall,  Forms  of  Water,  p.  190. 
In  the  deep  layer  of  the  skin  cells  are  formed  by  fission, 
■which,  as  they  enlarge,  are  thrust  outwards,  and  becom- 
ing flattened  to  form  the  epidermis,  eventually  exfoliate, 
while  the  younger  ones  beneath  take  their  places. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  §  219. 

SpeoifieaUy — 3.  In  surg.,  to  separate  and  come 
off  in  scales,  as  carious  bone. 

While  the  bone  was  exfoliating,  we  deterg'd  and  cicatriz'd 
the  lips,  disposing  them  to  incarn  with  the  flesh  rising  from 
the  ea^oliated  edges  of  the  bone.     Wiseman,  Surgery,  v.  9. 

3.  In  mineral.,  to  split  into  scales ;  especially, 
to  become  scaly  at  the  surface  in  consequence 
of  heat  or  decomposition :  as,  vermiculite  exfo- 
liates before  the  blowpipe. 

The  mountains  of  gneiss-granite  are  to  a  remarkable  de- 
gree abruptly  conical,  which  seems  caused  by  the  rock  tend- 
ing to- exfoliate  in  thick,  conically  concentric  layers.' 

Darwin,  Geol.  Observations,  ii.  426. 

n.  trans.  To  scale ;  free  from  scales  or  splin- 
ters. 
exfoliation  (eks-fo-li-a'shqn),  n.  [=  F.  exfo- 
liation =  Sp.  exfoliadon  =  tg.  exfoUagSo,  <  LL. 
as  if  *exfoliatio(nr),  <  exfoliare,  exfoliate:  see 
exfoliate.]  1.  A  scaling  off;  the  peeling  off  or 
separation  of  scales  or  laminse,  as  from  the  cu- 
ticle, diseased  bone,  disintegrating  rocks,  etc. ; 
desquamation. 

The  bullet  struck  in  the  Bishop  of  Orkney's  arm,  and 
shattered  it  so,  though  he  lived  some  years  after,  that  they 
were  forced  to  open  it  every  year  for  an  esfoliation. 

Bp,  Burnet,  Hist.  Own  Times,  an.  1699. 
Acting  upon  a  tract  of  granite,  they  [the  denuding  ac- 
tions of  air  and  water]  here  work  scarcely  an  appreciable 
effect ;  there  cause  exfoliations  of  the  surface. 

E.  Spencer,  Universal  Progress,  p.  37. 

2.  That  which  is  exfoliated  or  sealed  off. 
exfoliative  (eks-fo'U-a-tiv),  a.  and  n.     [<  exfo- 
liate +  -ive.]    I.  a.  Having  the  power  of  caus- 
ing or  hastening  exfoliation. 

II.  n.  That  which  has  the  power  or  quality 
of  causing  or  hastening  exfoliation:  formerly 
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used  of  certain  applications  supposed  to  have 
such  power,  as  alcohol,  oil  of  turpentine,  etc. 

Dress  the  bone  with  the  milder  exfoliaiims,  and  keep 
the  ulcer  open,  till  the  burnt  bone  is  cast  off. 

Wiseman,  Surgery,  ii.  7. 

ex.  gr.    An  abbreviation  of  exempli  gratia. 
exiialable  (eks-ha'la-bl),  a.    [<  exhale  +  -aUe.] 
Capable  of  being  exhaled. 

They  do  not  appear  to  emit  any  at  all,  if  they  be  exam- 
ined after  the  same  manner  with  other  exhalable  bodies. 
Boyle,  Works,  III.  286. 

exhalant  (eks-ha'lant),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  exha- 
te»(<-)«,  ppr.  of  exHalare,  breathe  out :  see  ex- 
hale.] T,  a.  Having  the  quality  of  exhaling  or 
emitting.  In  sponges,  specifically  applied  to  the  oscu- 
lum  or  opening  through  which  water  streams  out.  See 
Ascetta  and  Porifera. 

The  walls  of  the  deeply  cup-shaped  Gastrula  become 
perforated  by  the  numerous  inhalent  ostioles,  while  the 
primitive  opening  serves  as  the  exhalent  aperture. 

Huxley,  Bncyc.  Brit.,  II.  61. 

II.  n.  That  which  exhales  or  is  exhaled. 

As  a  general  rule  he  [Dr.  CuUen]  supposes  expectorants 
to  operate  ...  by  increasing  the  flow  of  the  superficial 
exhale^Us  at  large.  ■         Qood. 

Also,  less  properly,  exhalent. 
exhalate  (eks-ha'lat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  ex- 
halated,  ppr.  exhalaUng.    [<  L.  exhalatus,  pp.  of 
exhalare,  breathe  out :  see  exhale.]    To  exhale. 
[Bare.] 

The  flitting  clouds  it  ceaseless  exhaiates. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas. 

exhalation  (eks-ha-la'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  exala- 
tion,  -don,  <  OF.  exhalation,  F.  exhalation  =  'Pt. 
exhalado  =  Sp.  exhaladon  =  Pg.  exhala^So  =  It. 
esalasione,  <  L.  exhalatio(n-),  an  exhalation,  va- 
por, <  exhalare,  lateajthe  out:  see  exhale.]  1. 
The  act  or  process  of  exhaling,  or  emitting  as 
an  effiuenoe ;  evaporation. 

It  hath  but  a  salt  foundation,  which,  being  moistened 
by  water  driven  through  it  by  the  force  of  the  shaking  ex- 
halation, is  turned  into  water  also. 

N.  Morton,  New  England's  Memorial,  p.  292. 

3.  That  which  is  exhaled ;  that  which  is  emit- 
ted as  or  like  breath,  or  which  rises  in  the  form 
of  vapor;  emanation;  effluvium:  as,  exhalations 
from  marshes,  animal  or  vegetable  bodies,  de- 
caying matter,  and  other,  substances. 

Anon  out  of  the  earth  a  fabric  huge 
Eose,  like  an  exhalation.      Milton,  F.  L.,  i.  711. 
Thou  art  fled, 
Like  some  frail  exhalation  which  the  dawn 
Kobes  in  its  golden  beams.  Shelley,  Alastor. 

3.  In  her.,  a  representation  of  a  waterspout, 
a  torrent  of  rain  falling  from  a  cloud;  or  some 
similar  meteorological  phenomenon:  a  rare 
bearing,  used  as  a  rebus  by  a  person  whose 
name  allows  of  it. 

exhale^  (eks-hal'),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  exhaled, 
ppr.  exhaling.  [<  F.  exhaler  =  Sp.  Pg.  exhalar  = 
It.  esalare,  <  L.  exhalare,  breathe  out,  exhale, 
intr.  expire,  <  ex,  out,  +  halare,  breathe.  Of. 
inhale.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  send  out  as  breath  or 
as  if  by  breathing ;  emit  an  efSuence  of ;  give 
out  as  vapor,  either  perceptible  or  impercep- 
tible :  as,  marshes  exhale  noxious  effluvia. 
Less  fragrant  scents  the  unfofding  rose  exhales.  Pope. 
While  discontent  exhaled  itself  in  murmurs  among  the 
common  people,  however,  it  fomented  in  dangerous  con- 
spiracies among  the  nobles.  Irving,  Granada,  p.  24. 

2.  To  draw  out  as  an  effluence;  cause  to  be 
sent  out  or  emitted  in  vapor;  evaporate:  as, 
the  sun  exhales  the  moisture  of  the  earth. 
Move  in  that  obedient  orb  again. 
Where  you  did  give  a  fair  and  natural  light ; 
And  be  no  more  an  exkal'd  meteor, 
A  prodigy  of  fear.  Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  v.  1. 

Till  exhal'd  asphodel. 
And  rose,  with  spicy  fannings  interbreathed. 
Came  swelling  forth.  Keats,  Endymion,  ii.  663. 

3t.  To  draw  forth ;  cause  to  flow,  as  blood. 
For  'tis  thy  presence  that  exhales  this  blood 
From  cold  and  empty  veins,  where  no  blood  dwells. 

ShaJc,  Kich.  III.,  i.  2. 

II.  intrans.  To  rise  or  pass  off  as  an  efflu- 
ence ;  go  off  in  vapor. 

And  se  the  floode  be  goode  ther  thou  will  duelle ; 
For  ofte  of  it  exaleth  myst  impure. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  12. 
Thy  clear  fount 
Exhales  in  mist  to  heaven. 

Keats,  Endymion,  ii.  723. 

He  wrote  verses  in  which  his  heart  seems  to  exhale  in 

a  sigh  of  sadness.    G.  W.  Curtis,  Int.  to  Cecil  Dreeme,  p.  11. 

exhalent  (eks-hal'),  v.  t.  1.  To  hale  or  drag 
out. 

Nay,  I  beseech  you,  gentlemen,  do  not  exhale  me  thus, 
B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  iii.  1. 

2.  To  draw,  as  a  sword.     [Humorous.] 
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0  braggard  vile,  and  damned  furious  wight  I 
The  grave  doth  gape,  and  doting  death  is  near ; 
Therefore  exhale.  [Pistol  and  Nym  draw  I 

Shall.,  Hen.  V.,  ii.  i. 
exhalementt  (eks-hal'ment),  n.    [<  exhaki^  + 
-ment.]    The  act  of  exhaling;  matter  exhaled; 
vapor;  exhalation. 

Nor  will  polished  amber,  although  it  send  forth  a  gross 
and  corporal  exhalemenl,  be  found  a  long  time  defective 
upon  the  exactest  scales.    Sir  T,  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.  ii.  6. 

exhalencet  (eks-ha'lens),  n.  [<  exhalen{t)  + 
-ce.]  The  act  of  exhaling ;  the  matter  exhaled. 
Imp.  Diet. 

exhalent,  a.  and  n.  A  less  correct  form  of  ex- 
halant. 

exhaust  (eg-z&sf),  v.  t.  [<  ML.  exhaustare,  ex- 
austare,  freq.  <  L.  exhaustus,  pp.  of  exhaurire 
(>  It.  esav/rire  =  Pg.  exhauri/r),  draw  out,  drink 
up,  empty,  exhaust,  <  ex,  out,  +  haurire,  draw 
(esp.  water),  drain.]  1.  To  draw  out  or  drain 
off  the  whole  of;  draw  out  till  nothing  of  the 
matter  drawn  is  left;  remove  or  take  out  com- 
pletely: as,  to  exhaust  the  water  of  a  well,  or 
the  air  from  a  receiver;  to  exhaust ihei  contents 
of  a  mine,  or  of  one's  purse. 

The  greatest  loues  do  nouryshe  most  fast,  for  as  moch 
as  the  fyre  hath  not  exhausted  the  moisture  of  them, 

Sir  T.  Elyot,  Castle  of  Health,  ii. 

2.  To  use  up  or  consume  completely;  expend 
or  make  away  with  the  whole  of;  cause  the  to- 
tal removal  or  loss  of :  as,  to  exhaust  the  fertil- 
ity of  the  soil;  to  exhaust  one's  strength  or 
resources ;  you  have  exhausted  my  patience. 

The  wealth 
Of  the  Canaries  was  exhaust,  the  health 
Of  his  good  Majesty  to  celebrate. 

Babington,  Castara,  ti. 
When  the  morning  arrived  on  which  we  were  to  enter- 
tain our  young  landlord,  it  may  easily  be  supposed  what 
provisions  were  exhausted  to  make  an  appearance. 

Goldsmith,  Vicar,  viL 
Encomium  in  old  time  was  poets'  work ; 
But  poets  having  lavishly  long  since 
Exh^u£ted  all  materials  of  the  art, 
The  task  now  falls  into  the  public  hand. 

Coutper,  Task,  vi.  717. 
These  monsters,  critics !  with  your  darts  engage. 
Here  point  your  thunder,  and  exhaust  your  rage  1 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  1. 555. 

3.  To  empty  by  drawing  out  the  contents  of; 
make  empty  by  drawing  from ;  specifically,  in 
chem.,  to  empty  or  deprive  of  one  or  more  in- 
gredients by  the  use  of  solvents:  as,  to  exhaust 
a  closed  vessel  by  means  of  an  air-pump;  to 
exhaust  a,  oistem.  Hence — 4.  To  make  weak 
or  worthless  by  deprivation  of  essential  prop- 
erties or  possessions ;  despoil  of  strength,  re- 
sources, etc.;  make  useless  or  helpless:  as,  a 
man  exha/usted  Taj  fatigue  or  disease ;  had  hus- 
bandry exhausts  the  land;  the  long  war  ex- 
hausted the  country. 

And  of  their  wonted  vigor  left  them  drain'd. 
Exhausted,  spiritless,  afflicted,  fallen. 

Miltm,  P.  L,  vl  862. 

A  breed 
Sure  to  exhaust  the  plant  on  which  they  teed. 

Cowper,  Tirocinium,  I  60*. 

The  Thirty  Years'  War-  exhausted  Germany ;  even  tlie 
victorious  powers  were  worn  out,  much  more  the  defeat- 
ed ones.  Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  230. 

5.  To  treat  or  examine  exhaustively;  take  a 
complete  view  of;  consider  or  view  in  all  parts, 
bearings,  or  relations :  as,  to  exhaust  a  topic,  a 
study,  or  a  pursuit;  to  exhaust  a  book  by  care- 
ful reading  or  study. 

That  theme  exhausted,  a  wide  chasm  ensues, 
Filled  up  at  least  with  interesting  news. 

Cowper,  Conversation,  1.  S93. 

6t.  To  draw  forth;  excite. 

Spare  not  the  babe, 
Whose  dimpled  smiles  from  fools  exhaust  their  mercy. 
Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  iv.  3. 
These  barbarous  contumelies  would  exhmixt  tears  from 
my  eyes.  ShadweU,  Bury  Fair. 

Exhausted  receiver,  in  physics,  a  receptacle,  as  a  bell- 
glass,  in  which  a  vacuum  has  been  formed  by  means  of  an 
air-pump. 
exhaustt  (eg-zasf),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  exUusU)  = 
It.  esausto,  <  L.  exhaustus,  pp. :  see  the  verb.J 
Expended;  drained;  exhausted,  as  of  energy 
or  strength. 

Single  men,  though  they  may  be  many  times  more  cliar- 
itable,  because  their  means  are  less  exhaust,  yet,  on  u'<' 
other  side,  they  are  more  cruel  and  hardhearted. 

Bacon,  Marriage  and  Single  Life  (ed.  IW- 

Intemperate,  dissolute,  exhaust  through  riot 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  P-  »• 

exhaust  (eg-zftsf),  n.  [<  exhaust,  v.]  1..  Same 
as  exhaust-steam.— 2.  Eduction;  emission,  a» 
of  steam  from  an  engine. 

If  during  the  back  stroke  the  process  of  exhavtt  is^ij- 
continued  before  the  end,  and  the  remaining  steam  » 
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compreBBed,  this  cushion  of  steam  will  finally  fill  the  vol- 
ume of  the  clearance ;  and  by  a  proper  selection  of  the 
point  at  which  compression  begins  the  pressure  of  the 
cushion  may  be  made  to  rise  just  up  to  the  pressure  at 
which  steam  is  admitted  when  the  valve  opens. 

Encyc.  Brit,  XXII.  487. 

exhaust-chamber  (eg-zast'cham"b6r),  n.  A 
chamber  or  compartment  in  the  smoke-box  of 
a  locomotive,  so  situated  as  to  prevent  unequal 
draft  of  the  tubes. 

exhauster  (eg-zfts'tfer),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  exhausts ;  specifically,  in  gas-making,  a 
device  for  preventing  the  reflex  pressure  of 
gas  upon  the  retorts. 

exhaust-fan  (eg-z&st'fan),  n.  A  fan  used  for 
creating  a  draft  by  the  formation  of  a  partial 
vacuum,  in  contradistinction  to  a  blower. 

exhaustible  (eg-zas'ti-bl),  a.  [<  exhaust  + 
■ible.']  Capable  of  being  exhausted,  drained  off, 
consumed,  or  used  up. 

Though  employed  with  profusion,  and  even  with  prodi- 
eality,  yet  its  sum  total  was  definite  and  easily  exha^tst^- 
ble.  Euatace,  Tour  through  Italy,  xii. 

exhaustibility  (eg-zas-ti-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  ex- 
haustible: see-&JM*^,]  The  quality  of  being  ex- 
haustible ;  the  capability  of  being  exhausted. 

eidbausting  (eg-zfis'ting),  p.  a.  Tending  to  ex- 
haust, enfeeble,  or  drain  the  strength:  as,  ex- 
hausting  labor. 

The  study  of  the  principles  of  government  is  the  most 

grofound  and  exhaustirig  of  any  which  can  engage  the 
uman  mind.  Story,  Misc.  Writings,  p.  616. 

exhaustion  (eg-z4.s'tyon),  n.  [=  F.  exhaustion,  < 
h.  as  if  *exhaustio(n-),"<.  exhaurire,  pp.  exhaiistus, 
exhaust:  see  exhaust.l  1.  The  act  of  exhaust- 
ing, or  of  drawing  out  or  draining  off ;  the  act 
of  emptying  completely  of  the  contents. 

I  found,  by  the  long  use  of  two  or  three  physicians,  the 
txhoMttion,  of  my  purse  as  great  as  other  evacuations. 

Sir  H.  Wotton,  Keliquiie,  p.  661. 

2.  The  state  of  being  exhausted  or  emptied,  or 
of  being  fleprived  of  strength  or  energy. 

Qreat  exhaustions  cannot  be  cured  with  sudden  reme- 
dies, no  more  in  a  kingdom  than  in  a  natural  body. 

Sir  H.  Wotton,  Keliquise,  p.  334. 

Specifically — 3.  In  geom.,  a  method  formerly 
used  for  demonstrating  the  properties  of  cxirvi- 
linear  areas.  Two  such  areas,  as  P  and  Q,  being 
given,  it  is  shown  that  there  is  a  series  of  rectilinear 
constructions,  xi,  X2,  etc.,  all  less  than  P,  but  each  after 
the  first  differing  from  it  by  less  than  half  as  much  as 
the  one  preceding  it  in  the  series.  Suppose  there  is  an- 
other series  of  constructions,  y\,  y^,  etc.,  related  in  the 
Bame  way  to  Q.  Then,  if  x,  ;  yi  =  xo  :  yg  =  etc.,  it  will 
follow  that  xi ;  yx  ==  P  :  Q.  The  standard  example  of  this 
method  is  the  second  proposition  of  the  twelfth  book  of 
Suclid. 

4.  In  logic,  a  method  of  proof  in  which  all  the 
arguments  tending  to  an  opposite  conclusion  are 
brought  forward,  discussed,  and  proved  unten- 
able or  absurd,  thus  leaving  the  original  propo- 
sition established  by  the  exclusion  of  every  al- 
ternative.— 5.  In  physics,  the  act  of  renloviug 
the  air  from  a  receiver,  as  by  an  air-pump^  or 
the  extent  to  which  the  process  has  been  carried. 

A  man  thrusting  in  his  arme  [into  Boyle's  vacuum]  upon 
exhaustion  of  ye  aire,  had  his  fiesh  immediately  swelled 
so  as  the  bloud  was  neare  bursting  the  veines. 

Evelyn,  Memoirs,  May  7, 1662. 

6.  In  ehem.,  the  process  of  completely  extract- 
ing from  a  substance  whatever  is  removable 
by  a  given  solvent,  or  the  state  of  being  thus 
completely  deprived  of  certain  soluble  matters. 
If  the  precipitate,  after  exhaustion  with  boiling  alcohol, 
is  treated  with  boiling  water,  the  latter  dissolves  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  the  body  in  question. 

W.  Crookes,  Dyeing  and  Calico-printing,  p.  32. 

exhaustive  (eg-zS,s'tiv),  a.  [<  exhaust  +  -ive."] 
Exhausting;  tending  to  exhaust;  exhausting 
all  parts  or  phases;  thorough:  specifically  ap- 
plied to  a  disquisition,  treatise,  criticism,  etc., 
which  treats  of  a  subject  in  such  a  way  as  to 
leave  no  part  of  it  unexamined. 

An  exhaustive  fulness  of  sense.  Coleridge. 

In  so  far  as  his  knowledge  of  the  physical  and  chemical 
properties  of  matter  is  exhaustive,  ...  his  conclusions 
.  •  .  will  be  correct.  J.  Fiske,  Evolutionist,  p.  197. 

exhaustively  (eg-zfts'tiv-U),  adv.  In  an  ex- 
haustive manner ;  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave 
no  point  of  a  subject  unexamined ;  thoroughly: 
as,  he  treated  the  subject  exhausUvely. 

New  methods  of  preparation  are  constantly  revealing 
novelties  in  whole  classes  of  objects  which  (it  was  sup- 
posed) had  been  already  studied  exhaustively. 

W.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros.,  §  54. 

exhaustiveness  (eg-zas'tiv-nes),  n.  The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  exhaustive. 

A  distinguishing  characteristic  of  all  these  papers  is  the 
exhaustiveness  with  wliich  the  subjects  deemed  worthy  of 
consideration  are  analyzed  and  discussed. 

Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  XXIX.  160. 
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An  injudicious  method  of  teaching,  which  confounds 
thoroughness  with  exhaustiveness. 

Quoted  in  fTeatminster  Rev.,  CXXVII.  3B. 

exhaustless  (eg-zftst'les),  a.  [<  exhaust  +  -less.'] 
Incapable  of  being  exhausted;  that  cannot  be 
wholly  expended,  consumed,  or  emptied ;  inex- 
haustible :  as,  an  exhaustless  fund  or  store. 
So  with  superiour  boon  may  your  rich  soil. 
Exuberant,  nature's  better  blessings  pour 
O'er  ev'ry  land,  the  naked  nations  clothe, 
And  be  the  exhaustless  granary  of  a  world. 

Thomson,  Spring. 
The  exhavxIXess  mine  of  corruption  opened  by  the  pre- 
cedent ...  of  the  late  payment  of  the  debts  of  the  civil 
list.  Burke,  Present  Discontents. 

exhaustmentt  (eg-zfi,st'ment),  n.    [<  exhaust  +  • 
■merit.']    Exhaustion;   draft  or  drain  upon  a 
thing. 

This  bishoprick  [is]  already  very  meanly  endowed  in 
regard  of  the  continual  charge  and  eiShavxtmenUs  of  the 
place.  Cabbala,  Dr.  Williams,  to  the  Duke. 

exhaust-nozle  (eg-zast'noz'l),  n.  1.  In  loco- 
motive and  some  other  steam-engines,  the  blast- 
nozle  or  -orifice  which  discharges  exhaust-steam 
into  the  uptake  to  make  a  forced  draft. — 2.  A 
device  for  silencing  the  noise  occasioned  by 
the  escape  of  exhaust-steam,  or  the  steam  of  an 
ejector  used  with  a  vacuum-^brake ;  a  quieting- 
chamber. 

exhaust-pallet  (eg-zast'pal''''et),  n.  In  orgwn- 
building,  a  pallet  or  valve  in  the  bellows  by 
which  the  air  may  be  rapidly  let  out.  Also 
called  exhaust-valve. 

exhaust-pipe  (eg-zftsfpip),  ».  In  a  steam- 
enginoj  the  pipe  that  conveys  waste  steam  from 
the  cylinder  to  the  condenser,  or  through  which 
it  escapes  to  the  atmosphere. 

exhaust-port  (eg-zftst'port),  w.  In  a  steam- 
engine,  the  exit  passage  for  the  steam  from  a 
cylinder. 

exhaust-steam  (eg-z&st'stem),  k.  The  steam 
allowed  to  escape  from  the  cylinder  of  an  en- 
gine after  it  has  produced  motion  of  the  pis- 
ton.   Also  called  exhatist. 

exhausturef  (eg-zas'Jur),  n.  [<  exhaust  +  -Mre.] 
Exhaustion. 

To  the  absolute  exhaitsture  of  our  own  magazines. 

Jefferson,  CoiTespondence,  I.  199. 

exhaust-valve  (eg-z&st'valv),w.  1.  In  a  steam- 
engine,  the  valve  which  regulates  the  passage 
of  waste  steam  from  the  cylinder ;  a  valve  in 
the  eduction-passage  of  the  steam-cylinder  of 
an  engine,  placed  between  the  cylinder  and  the 
air-pump,  and  operated  by  the  tappet-motion, 
so  as  to  open  shortly  after  the  equilibrium- 
valve,  and  admit  the  steam  to  the  condenser. 
Weale. — 2.  Same  as  exhaust-pallet. 

exhedra,  n.    See  exedra. 

exheredate  (eks-her'e-dat),  V.  t.  [<  L.  exhereda- 
tus,  pp.  of  exheredare  (>  It.  eseredare  =  Sp.  ex- 
heredar  =  Pg.  exherdar  =  P.  exh6r4der),  disin- 
herit, <  exheres  (exheredr),  disinherited,  a  disin- 
herited person,  <  ex-  priv.  +  heres,  an  heir:  see 
heir,  hereditary.]    To  disinherit. 

Madam,  .  .  .  though  exheridated  and  disowned,  I  am 
yet  a  Douglas.        '  Seott,  Abbot,  II.  222. 

exheredation  (eks-her-e-da'shgn),  m.  [=  P. 
exMrSdation  =  Sp.  exheredadon  =  Pg.  exherda- 
gSo,  <  L.  exheredatio(n-),  <  exheredare,  disin- 
herit: see  exheredate.]  In  Eom.  law,  a  disin- 
heriting ;  the  act  of  a  father  in  excluding  a  child 
from  imieriting  any  part  of  his  estate. 

I  shall  first  demand  whether  sons  may  not  lawfully  and 
reasonably  fear  punishment  from  their  parents,  in  case 
they  shall  deserve  it,  even  the  greatest  punishment,  ex- 
heredatvm,  and  casting  out  of  the  family,  upon  their  con- 
tinuing disobedient  and  refractory  to  their  father's  com- 
mands. Eammond,  Works,  II.  ii.  144. 

exhibit  (eg-zib'it),  v.  [<  L.  exhiUtus,  pp.  of  ex- 
hibere  (>  It.  esibvre  =  Sp.  Pg.  exhibvr  =  P.  exhi- 
ler),  hold  forth,  present,  show,  display,  <  ex,  out, 
-H  habere,  hold,  have :  see  habit.  Cf .  inhibit,  pro- 
hibit.] 1.  trans.  1.  To  offer  or  present  to  view; 
present  for  inspection ;  place  on  show  _:  as,  to 
exhibit  paintings ;  to  exhibit  an  invention ;  to 
exhibit  documents  in  court. 

Tournaments  and  justs  were  usually  exhibited  at  coro- 
nations, royal  marriages,  and  other  occasions  of  solemnity 
where  pomp  and  pageantry  were  thought  to  be  requisite. 
Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastunes,  p.  12. 

The  first  thing  men  think  of,  when  they  love,  is  to  ex- 
hibit their  usefulness  and  advantages  to  the  object  of  their 
affection.  Emerson,  Woman. 

2.  To  display;  manifest  conspicuously;  bring 
to  light;  furnish  or  constitute:  as,  to  exhibit 
an  example  of  bravery  or  generosity. 

One  of  an  unfortunate  constitution  is  perpetually  exhib- 
itirw  a  miserable  example  of  the  weakness  of  mmd  and 
body.  •Poi'^' 
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The  dispersion  of  the  colours  of  the  solar  rays  is  exhib- 
ited on  the  most  magnificent  scale  by  Nature  herself  in 
the  splendid  phenomenon  of  the  rainbow. 

Lommel,  Light  (trans.),  p.  122. 

A  sudden  and  severe  demand  develops  as  well  as  exhib- 
its latent  forces,  but  it  cannot  create  what  had  no  previous 
existence.  H.  N.  Oxenham,  Short  Studies,  p.  116. 

3.  To  present  for  consideration ;  bring  forward 
publicly  or  offieialljr;  make  a  presentation  of. 
[Obsolete  or  archaic] 

Why,  I'll  exhibit  a  bill  in  the  parliament  for  the  putting 
down  of  men.  5AaA.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  ii.  1. 

We  shall,  by  the  merit  and  excellency  of  this  oblation, 
exhibit  to  God  an  offertory  in  which  he  cannot  but  de- 
light. Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  64. 

He  suffered  his  attorney-general  to  exhibit  a  charge  of 
high  treason  against  the  earl.  Clarendon,  Great  Bebellion. 

4.  In  med.,  to  administer,  as  a  specified  drug. 
— 5.  In  English  universities,  to  hold  forth  (a 
foundation  or  prize)  to  be  competed  for  by  can- 
didates.—  6.  To  present  or  declaim  (a  speech 
or  an  essay)  in  public. 

If  any  student  shall  fail  to  perform  the  exercise  assigned 
him,  or^hall  exhibit  anything  not  allowed  by  the  Faculty, 
he  may  be  sent  home.    Laws  qf  Yale  College  (1837),  p.  16. 

II.  intrans.  1 .  To  make  an  exhibition ;  open 
a  show;  present  something  to  public  view:  as, 
to  exhibit  at  the  Academy. — 2.  In  universities, 
to  offer  or  present  an  exhibition.  [Eng.] —  3. 
To  present  an  essay  in  public ;  speak  in  public 
at  an  exhibition  or  college  commencement. 

No  student  who  shall  receive  any  appointment  to  ex- 
hibit  before  the  class,  the  College,  or  the  public,  shall  give 
any  treat  or  entertainment  to  his  class. 

Laws  of  Yale  College  (1837),  p.  29. 

exhibit  (eg-zib'it),  n.  [<  exhibit,  v.]  1.  Any- 
thing or  any  collection  of  things  exhibited  pub- 
licly :  as,  the  Japanese  exhibit  in  the  Paris  Ex- 
position.— 2.  A  showing;  specifically,  a  writ- 
ten recital  or  report  showing  the  state  of  any 
matter  at  a  particular  date,  as  of  the  estate  of 
a  bankrupt,  etc. 

What  kind  of  historical  development  of  the  articular  in- 
finitive do  we  find  between  Thukydides  and  Demosthenes? 
The  chronological  exhibit  is  crossed  all  the  time  by  the 
law  of  the  department,  by  the  fancy  of  the  individual. 

Amer.  Jour.  Philol.,  VI.  54. 

3.  In  law,  a  paper  attached  to  a  contract,  plead- 
ing, affidavit,  or  other  principal  instrument, 
identified  in  and  referred  to  by  it ;  a  document 
offered  in  evidence  in  an  action,  and  marked 
to  identify  it  or  authenticate  it  for  future  ref- 
erence. 

He  [Gardiner]  put  in  several  other  exhibits,  and  among 
them  his  book  against  Cranmer  on  the  Sacrament. 

B.  W.  JMxon,  Hist.  Church  of  Eng.,  xviil. 
=Syn.  1.  See  exhibition. 
exhibitant  (eg-zib'i-tant),  n.  [<  exhibit  -I-  -ant.] 
In  law,  one  who  makes  an  exhibit, 
exhibitor  (eg-zib'i-ter),  n.    One  who  exhibits. 
See  exhibitor. 

He  seems  indifferent ; 
Or,  rather,  swaying  more  upon  our  part 
Than  cherishing  the  exhibiters  against  us. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  i.  1. 

exhibition  (ek-si-bish'on),  n.  [=  P.  exhibition 
=  Sp.  exhibicion  =  'Pg.  exhibiqao  =  It.  esibisione, 
<  LL.  exhibitio(n-),  a  handing  out,  giving  up, 
sustenance  (mod.  senses  from  the  mod.  verb),  < 
exhibere,  present,  exhibit :  see  exhibit.]  1.  The 
act  of  exhibiting  or  displaying  for  inspection ; 
a  showing  or  presenting  to  view. 

We  may  be  assured,  gentlemen,  that  he  who  really  loves 
the  thing  itself  loves  its  finest  exhibitions. 

J).  Webster,  Speech,  Feb.  22, 1832. 

2.  The  producing  or  showing  of  titles,  author- 
ities, or  papers  of  any  kind  before  a  tribunal, 
in  proof  of  facts ;  hence,  in  Scots  laio,  an  ac- 
tion for  compelling  delivery  of  writings. —  3. 
That  which  is  exhibited;  a  show;  especially,  a 
public  show  or  display,  as  of  natural  or  artificial 
productions,  or  of  personal  performances :  as, 
an  international  or  universal  exhibition  (of  pro- 
ductions and  manufactures) ;  a  school  exhibi- 
tion ;  an  athletic  or  dramatic  exhibition. 

Ode  sung  at  the  Opening  of  the  International  Exhibition. 
Tennyson  (title  of  poem). 

4.  In  med.,  the  act  of  administering  as  a  reme- 
dy: as,  the  exhibition  of  stimulants. —  5t.  An 
allowance  for  subsistence;  a  provision  of 
money  or  other  things ;  stipend;  pension. 

Thou  art  a  younger  brother,  and  hast  nothing  but  thy 

bare  exhibition.  B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  i.  1. 

Page,  will  you  follow  me  ?    I'll  give  you  good  exhibition. 

B.  Jonson,  Case  is  Altered,  v.  2. 

My  son  lives  here  in  Ifaples,  and  in  's  riot 

Doth  far  exceed  the  exhibition  I  allowed  him. 

Webster,  Devil's  Law-Case,  ii.  1. 

Hence — 6.  A  benefaction  settled  for  the  main- 
tenance of   scholars  in  English  universities, 
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not  depending  on  the  foundation :  in  Scotland 
called  a  bursanj. 

There  were  very  well  learned  scholars  in  the  university, 
able  to  teach  and  preach,  who  had  neither  benefice  nor 
exhibition.  Ji  W.  Dixon,  Hist.  Church  o£  Eng.,  1. 

=S3ni.  lixhibition.  Exhibit,  Exposition,  Expomre,  Exposi; 
manifestation.  Exhibition  is  more  general  than  exhibit, 
the  latter  expressing  sometimes  a  section  of  the  former. 
As  contrastsd  with  exposition,  exhibition  deals  more  often 
with  vi&ible  things  and  exposition  with  things  mental :  as, 
aneiAifcf^K'ftof  macliinery;  an  expositiunoi  a  text  or  doc- 
trine of  philosophy.  Hence  in  part,  perhaps,  the  disincli- 
nation of  some  to  use  exposition  for  a  show.  This  new  and 
Frencli  use  of  exposition,  so  far  as  it  prevails,  is  limited  to 
a  large  or  international  exAibttian,  a  "world's  fair."  Ex- 
posure expresses  a  laying  open  (as  exposure  to  the  sun,  or 
a  southern  exposure),  especially  in  some  undesirable  way, 
as  to  danger,  unpleasant  observation,  etc.  Exposi  is  not  far 
from  being  synonymous  with  exhibit,  being  a  formal  exhi- 
6i(wm  Oi  facts  in  detail  for  the  information  of  those  con- 
cerned, and  sometimes  the  revelation  in  detail  of  things 
that  it  was  desirable  to  keep  secret :  as,  an  exposi  of  cer- 
tain tricks  of  the  trade. 

Copley's  picture  of  Lord  Chatham's  death  is  an  exhibi- 
tion of  itself.  Beattie. 

Although  every  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union,  with 
the  exception  of  Utah,  was  represented  by  a  handsome 
collective  exhibit  of  its  natural  resources,  the  enterprise 
was  essentially  Southern.  The  Century,  XXXI.  153. 

His  (Burnet'sj  work  on  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  is  per- 
haps the  most  accredited  exposition  of  the  doctrines  of 
Anglicanism.  Leclcy,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  i. 

When  we  have  our  naked  frailties  hid. 
That  suffer  in  exposure,  let  us  meet. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

ezbibitional  (ek-si-bish'on-al),  a.  [<  exhibition 
+  -al.]    Pertaining  to  an  exhibition. 

Madame  and  her  suite  had  gone  to  partake  of  their 
yearly  exhibitional  refreshments. 

Jfew  Princeton  Rev.,  I,  121. 

exhibitioner  (ek-si-bish'on-6r),  n.  In  English 
universities,  one  ■who  has  an  exhibition,  pen- 
sion, or  alio  wanoe  granted  for  his  maintenance. 

On  receiving  each  instalment  the  exhiMtioner  shall  de- 
clare his  intention  of  presenting  himself  either  at  the  two 
examinations  for  B.  A.,  or  at  the  two  examinations  for 
B.  Sc.  Regulations  of  Univ.  of  London,  1865. 

exhibiti've  (eg-zib'i-tiv),  a.  [<  exhibit  +  -ive.'] 
Serving  for  exhibition;  tending  to  exhibit  or 
show;  representative. 

But  as  the  rock  was  a  symbol  of  the  one  true  Christ,  so 
is  the  sacramental  bread  a  symbol  exhibitive  of  the  one 
true  body  of  Chi'lst.  Waterland,  Works,  VIII.  234. 

A  Last  Confession  is  Kossetti's  dramatic  chef-d'ceuvre, 
and  at  the  same  time  exhibitive  of  his  mastership  over  the 
difficult  medium  of  blank  verse. 

W.  Sharp,  D.  G.  Eossetti,  p.  321. 

exhibiti'Vely  (eg-zib'i-tiv-li),  adv.  By  repre- 
sentation. 

The  word  Christ,  which  is  the  predicate  in  one  proposi- 
tion ["that  rock  was  Christ"],  is  to  be  literally  under- 
stood, and  the  trope  lies  in  the  verb  was,  put  for  signify 
or  exhibitively  signifies.        Waterland,  Works,  VIII.  233. 

exhibitor  (eg-zib'i-tor),  n.  [=  It.  esibitore,  i 
LL.  exhibitor,  <  L.  exhibere,  pp.  exhibitus,  show: 
see  exhibit.']  One  who  exhibits,  or  makes  an 
exhibition  of  any  kind ;  in  law,  one  who  makes 
a  documentary  exhibit  in  coiirt,  or  presents  an 
exhibit. 

The  exhibitors  of  that  shew  politickly  had  placed  whif- 
lers  armed  and  linked  through  the  hall. 

Gayton,  Notes  on  Don  Quixote,  p.  245. 

exhibitory  (eg-zib'i-to-ri),  a.  [<  exhibit  +  -cry.'] 
Exhibiting;  showing;  displaying. 

In  an  exhibitory  bill,  or  schedule,  of  expences  for  their 
removal  this  year  .  .  .  mention  is  made  of  carrying  the 
clock  from  the  college-hall  to  Garsington-house. 

T.  Warton,  Sir  T.  Pope,  p.  379. 
The  order  pronoimced  might  be  .  .  .  exhibitory,  when 
he  [the  respondent]  was  ordained  to  produce  something 
he  was  unwarrantably  detaining,  e.  g.,  the  body  of  a  free- 
man he  was  holding  as  his  slave,  or  a  will  in  which  the 
complainer  alleged  that  he  had  an  interest. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XX.  709. 

exhilarant  (eg-zil'a-rant),  a.  and  n.     [<  L.  ex- 
Mlaran{t-)s,  ppr.  of  exhilarare,  gladden:  see  ex- 
hilarate.']    I.  a.  Exhilarating;  causing  exhila- 
ration. 
II.  n.  That  which  exhilarates. 

To  Leonard  it  was  an  exhilarant  and  a  cordial  which 
rejoiced  and  strengthened  him. 

Southey',  The  Doctor,  Ixxvii. 

exhilarate  (eg-zil'a-rat),  v. ,  pret.  and  pp.  ex- 
hilarated, ppr.  exhilarating.  [<  L.  exhilaratiis, 
pp.  of  exhilarare,  gladden,  make  merry,  delight, 
<  ex,  out,  \i-p,  +  hilarare,  gladden,  cheer,  <  hilaris, 
glad:  see  hilarious.]  I.  trans.  To  make  eheer- 
ftil,  lively,  or  merry;  render  glad  or  joyous; 
cheer;  enliven;  gladden. 

The  physician  prescribeth  cures  of  the  mind  in  phren- 
sies  and  melancholy  passions ;  and  pretendeth  also  to  ex- 
hibit medicines  to  exhilarati'.  the  mind. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  185. 
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Nor  rural  sights  alone,  but  rural  sounds, 

Exhilarate  the  spirit,  and  restore 

The  tone  of  languid  Nature.    Covrper,  Task,  L  182. 

=  Syn.  To  animate,  inspirit,  elate. 
ll.t  intrans.  To  become  cheerful  or  joyous. 
The  shining  of  the  sun  whereby  all  things  exhilarate. 
Bacon,  Speech  In  Parliament  to  Speaker's  Excuse. 

exhilarating  (eg-zil'a-ra-ting),^).  a.  stimulat- 
ing; enlivening. 

That  fallacious  fruit, 
That  with  exhilarating  vapour  bland 
About  their  spirits  had  play'd,  and  inmost  powers 
Made  err.  Milton,  P.  L.,  ix.  1047. 

exhilaratingly  (eg-zil'a-ra-ting-li),  adv.  In  an 
exhilarating  manner. 

exhilaration  (eg-zil-a-ra'shon),  n.  [<  LL.  ex- 
hilaratio(n^'),  a  gladdening,  <  L.  exhilarare,  glad- 
den: see  ea:Wterate.]  1.  The  act  of  exhilarat- 
ing, or  of  enlivening  or  cheering;  the  act  of 
making  glad  or  cheerful. — 2.  The  state  of  be- 
ing enlivened  or  cheerful ;  elevation  of  spirits ; 
joyous  enlivenment. 

Exhilaration  hath  some  affinity  with  joy,  though  it  be 
a  much  lighter  motion.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  721. 

=  Syn.  2.  Animation,  joyousness,  gaiety,  hilarity,  glee. 

exhilara'tor  (eg-zil'a-ra-tor),  n.  [<  exhilarate 
+  -or.]     One  who  oif  that  which  exhilarates. 

exhort  (eg-z6rt')i  «>•  [^  ME.  exhorten,  exorten, 
<  OF.  exhorter,  P.  exhorter  =  Si^.  Pg.  exhortar  = 
It.  esortare,  <  L.  exhortari,  exhort,  <  ex,  out,  + 
hortari,  urge,  incite,  exhort.  Cf.  delwrt.]  I, 
trans.  1.  To  incite  by  words  or  advice;  ani- 
mate or  urge  by  arguments  to  some  act,  or  to 
some  course  of  conduct  or  action ;  stir  up. 

And  exortyd  every  man  to  confession  and  repentaunce. 
Tarkington,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  26. 


Young  men  likewise  exhort  to  be  soberminded. 


Tit.  il.  6. 

Gregory  with  pious  and  Apostolic  perswasions  exhorts 
them  not  to  shrink  back  from  so  good  a  work,  but  cheer- 
fully to  go  on  in  the  strength  of  divine  assistance. 

Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,iv. 

3.  To  advise ;  admonish ;  caution. 

I  et:hort  you  to  restrain  the  violent  tendency  of  your  na- 
ture for  analysis,  and  to  cultivate  synthetical  propensities. 
Sydney  Smith,  To  Francis  Jeffrey. 

=S3^.  To  incite,  stimulate,  encourage;  appeal  to,  beg, 
enjoin,  adjure. 

II.  intrans.  To  deliver  exhortation ;  eccles., 
to  use  appeals  or  arguments  to  incite ;  practise 
public  exhortation. 

And  with  many  other  words  did  he  testify  and  exhort. 

Acts  Ii.  40. 

His  brethren  and  friends  intreat,  exhort,  adjure. 

Milton,  Church-Government,  ii.  3. 

exhortt  (eg-z6rt')i  n.  [<  exhort,  v.]  The  act  of 
exhorting;  an  exhortation. 

The  haue  disceiued  and  betrayed,  lo ! 
By  the  exort  of  vntrew  man  makyng, 
Al  this  me  hath  made  my  cosin  to  doo. 

Bom.  of  Partenay  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  I.  3972. 
Drown  Hector's  vaunts  in  loud  exhorts  of  fight. 

Pope,  Iliad,  xii. 

exhortation  (ek-sSr-ta'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  exhor- 
taeion,  <  OF.  (also  P.)  exUortation  =  Sp.  exhor- 
taeion  =  Pg.  exhortagSo  =  It.'  esortazione,  <  L. 
exhortatio{n-),  <  exhortari,  pp.  exhortatus,  ex- 
hort: see  exhort.]  1.  The  act  or  practice  of 
exhorting ;  Incitement  by  means  of  argument, 
appeal,  or  admonition ;  the  argument  or  appeal 
made. 

I'll  end  my  exhortation  after  dinner. 

Shalc.,M.  of  v.,  i.  1. 

The  Souldiers  by  his  firm  and  well  grounded  Exhorta- 
tions were  all  on  a  fire  to  the  onset.    Milton,  Hist.  Eng. ,  ii. 

When  he  [James  II.]  found  his  hearers  obdurate  to  ex- 
hortation, he  resorted  to  intimidation  and  corruption. 

Macavlay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vii. 

2.  Incitement  to  action,  as  of  a  nerve;  stimu- 
lation; irritation.     [Rare.] 

Dr.  Sanderson  .  .  .  gave  the  results  of  a  series  of  experi- 
ments conducted  with  regard  to  the  measurement  of  the 
period  of  time  elapsing  between  the  exhortation  of  the 
[electric]  fish  and  the  delivery  of  its  shock,  and  also  con- 
cerning the  duration  of  the  shock. 

Serf.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LVII.  225. 

Exhortation  week,  the  week  prior  to  Septuagesima  Sun- 
day :  so  called  because  the  services  of  the  week  contain 
exhortations  to  the  faithful  to  prepare  duly  for  Lent.  Lee's 
Glossary.  =%yia,.  1.  Homily,  etc.  See  irennon. 
exhortative  (eg-zdr'ta-tiv),  a.  [=  p.  exhorta- 
tif=  Pg.  exhortativo  =  It.  esortativo,  <  L.  exhor- 
tativus,  <  exhortari,  pp.  exliortatus,  exhort :  see 
exhort]    Containing  exhortation;  hortatory. 

Considering  St.  Paul's  style  and  manner  of  expression 
in  the  preceptive  and  exhortative  part  of  his  epistles. 

Barrow,  Works,  I.  viii. 
A  little  slip  of  paper  upon  which  are  written  a  few  words, 
generally  exhortative  to  charity  (as  "He  who  giveth  alms 
will  be  provided  for  "). 

E.  W.  Lane,  Modem  Egyptians,  I.  317. 
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exhortator  (ek's6r-ta-tor),  n.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  a- 
hortador  =  It.  esm'tatore,  <  LL.  exhortator,  <  L. 
exhortari,  exhort:  see  exhort.]  An  exhorter: 
an  encourager.     [Rare.] 

exhortatory  (eg-z6r'ta-to-ri),  a.  [=  P.  exlior- 
tatoire  =  Sp.  Pg.  exhortatorio  =  It.  esortatorio 
<  LL.  exhortatorius,  <  L.  exhortari,  pp.  exhorta- 
tus, exhort:  see  exhort,  exhortator?]  Tending 
to  exhort;  serving  for  exhortation. 

He  wrote  vnto  those  Scots  letters  exhortatorie,  requiring 
them  most  instantlie  to  an  vnitie  of  Catholike  orders  as 
might  be  agreeable  with  the  church  of  Christ. 

Holinshed,  Chronicles,  England,  an.  610. 

All  of  them  [the  Psalms]  aflford  ground  of  praise  at  least  • 

the  doctrinal,  the  exhortatory,  the  historical,  aa  well  as 

the  rest.  •     Seeker,  Works,  III.  xxvi. 

exhorter  (eg-z6r't6r),  n.  1.  One  who  exhorts 
or  encourages. 

The  which  writing  many  bee  agrieued  withall:  when 
euery  one  taketh  the  matter,  as  said  by  himselfe,  and  will 
not  heare  mee,  as  an  exhorter  and  counseller. 

Vives,  Instruction  of  Christian  Women,  Pref. 

2.  In  the  Meth.  Epis.  Ch.,  a  layman,  licensed 
by  the  pastor,  at  the  recommendation  of  the 
class-meeting  or  leader's  meeting,  to  hold  meet- 
ings for  prayer  and  exhortation  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  preacher  in  charge,  and  to  attend  all 
the  sessions  of  the  quarterly  conference.  He  is 
subject  to  an  annual  examination  of  character 
in  the  quarterly  conference. 

exhorto  (eks-6r't6),  n.  [Sp.,  < exhortar,  exhort : 
see  exhort.]  In  Mexican  and  Spanish  law,  letters 
requisitorial  sent  from  one  judge  to  another; 
specifically,  an  order  or  a  warrant  for  the  ap- 
prehension of  a  fugitive  peon. 

exhumate  (eks-hii'mat),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
exhumated,  ppr.  exhumating.  [<  ML.  exhumatus, 
pp.  of  exhumare,  exhume:  see  exhume.]  To  ex- 
hume; disinter.     [CoUoq.] 

Exhumate.  Somebody  has  coined  this  verb  from  the 
good  English  noun  "  exhumation."  The  true  verb  is  "ex- 
hume." A.  Phelps,  Englislf  Style,  p.  366, 

exhumation  (eks-hu-ma'shon),  n.  [=  P.  exhV' 
mation  =  Sp.  exhuniadon  =  tg.  exhumagSo  =  It. 
esumazione,  <  ML.  exhumalM>(n-),  <  exhumare,  pp. 
exhumatus,  exhume:  see  exhume,]  The  aef  of 
exhuming  or  disinterring  that  which  has  been 
buried:  as,  the  exhumaUon  of  a  dead  body. 

Mr.  Flaquet  says,  in  his  collection  of  tracts  relative  to 
the  exhumation  in  the  great  church  at  Dunkii'k,  that  the 
town  became  more  healthy  after  the  bodies  of  those  who 
had  been  buried  in  it  had  been  taken  up. 

F.  Seward,  Anecdotes,  V.  288. 

There  remain,  then,  only  the  metallic  poisons  which  can 
be  reckoned  on  as  open  to  detection  through  exhumation, 
practically  three  in  number ,_  arsenic,  antimony,  and  mer- 
cury. Nineteenth  Century,  XXIII.  11. 

exhume  (eks-hum'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  exhumed, 
ppr.  exhuming.  [=  P.  exhumer  =  Sp.  Pg.  ex- 
humar  =  It.  esumare,  <  ML.  exhumare,  dig  out 
of  the  ground,  <L.  ex,  out,  +  humus,t'ke  gromii: 
see  "humu-s.  Cf.  mhume.]  To  dig  out  of  the 
earth,  as  something,  especially  a  dead  body, 
which  has  been  buried;  disinter. 

In  they  brought  Formosus'  self, 
The  body  of  him,  dead,  even  as  embalmed 
And  buried  duly  in  the  Vatican 
Eight  months  before,  exhumed  thus  for  the  nonce. 
Brovming,  King  and  Book,  II.  169. 

exiccate,  exiccation.   See  exsiccate,-  exsiccation. 

exiconizet  (eks-i'ko-niz),  V.  t.  [<  Gr.  e^siimii^av, 
explain  by  a  simile',  be  like,  <  ef ,  out,  +  elimi^eiv, 
put  into  form,  make  like,  <  chiiv,  a  form,  images 
see  icon.]  To  image  forth ;  delineate ;  depict. 

Our  faith,  if  you  take  in  the  whole,  is  no  other  but  what 
is  exiconized  in  the  Apostle's  creed,  included  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. Hammond,  Works,  II.  101. 

Exidia  (ek-sid'i-a),  M.  [NL.]  Agenusof  fuii^, 
belonging  to  the  group  Tremellmi.  The  jew  s- 
ear  fungus  is  often  referred  to  this  genus  xmder 
the  name  Auricula-Judm. 

exies  (ek'siz),  n.  pi.  [Sc,  oontr.  of  ecstasies: 
see  ecstasy.]    Ecstasies;  hysterics. 

That  silly  fiiskmahoy,  Jenny  Eintherout,  has  ta'en  the 
exies,  and  done  naething  but  laugh  and  greet .  .  .  foriws 
days  successively.  Scott,  Antiquary,  xxiv. 

exigeant,  exigeante  (eg-ze-zhon',  -^I'o"*^' "' 
[P.  exigeant,  fem.  exigeante,  exacting,  partioti- 
lar,  ppr.  of  exiger,  <  L.  exigere,  exact:  see  exact, 
v.,  and  sxigent]    Exacting. 

To  his  highly  developed  imagination  and  fastidiously 
exigeant  intellect,  no  amount  of  relative  or  approxims" 
truth  could  compensate  for  a  deficiency  in  *»'»  5» 
ness  which  be  regarded  as  truth's  supremest  altltuoe. 

J.  Owen,  Evenings  with  Skeptics,  1.  si»- 

As  a  woman  and  a  comrade  for  Shelley  s:'.e  was  not  to 
be  compared  to  Mary,  but  she  might  be  less  extgeoMe'K 
to  his  conduct.  New  Princeton  Rev.,  iv.  *'■ 

exigency,  exigence  (ek'si-jen-si,  -J8"/)' ?;'j]; 
exigencies,  exigences  (-siz,  -jgn-sez).    [<  Ux  ■ »'' 
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gence,  F.  exigence  =  Sp.  Pg.  exigencia  =  It.  esi- 
gema,  esigeneia,  <  ML.  exigenUa,  <  L.  exigen(t-)s, 
ppr.  of  exigere,  exact :  see  exigent.]  1 .  The  state 
of  being  urgent ;  pressing  need  or  demand ;  ur- 
gency: as,  the  exigency  of  the  case  or  of  busi- 
ness. 

Goldsmith.  .  .  had  had  a  lifelong  familiarity  with  duns 
and  borrowing,  and  seemed  very  contented  wlieu  the  exi- 
geney  Qi  the  hour  was  tided  over. 

W.  Black,  Goldsmith,  vii. 
3.  A  pressing  necessity ;  an  urgent  ease ;  any 
case  which  demands  prompt  action,  supply,  or 
remedy :  as,  in  the  present  exigency  no  time  is  to 
be  lost. 

When  the  Komans  were  pressed  with  a  foreign  enemy, 
the  ladies  voluntarily  contributed  all  their  rings  and  jewels 
to  assist  the  government  under  the  public  emgence. 

Addiami,  Party  Patches. 

In  this  exigence, .  .  .  my  only  resource  was  to  order  my 
son,  with  an  important  air,  to  call  our  coach. 

Goldsmith,  Vicar,  iv. 

Let  our  aim  be,  as  hitherto,  to  give  a  good  all-round  edu- 
cation fitted  to  cope  with  as  many  exigencies  of  the  day  as 
possible.  Lowell,  Harvard  Anniversary. 

3.  A  state  of  difficulty  or  want ;  a  condition  of 
distress  or  need. 

My  lord  Denbigh  is  returned  from  attempting  to  relieve 
Rochel,  which  is  reduced  to  extreme  Exigence. 

Sowell,  Letters,  I.  v.  6. 

4.  Command;  requirement :  a.8,  the  exigency  ot 
a  writ.=Syn.  2.  Occurrenee,  Occasion,  Exigency,  Ermr- 
gency.  Crisis;  pressure,  strait,  conjuncture,  pass,  pinch. 
An  occasion  is  an  occurrence,  or  separate  event,  usually  in- 
volving considerations  of  importance,  with  the  observance 
ot  a  degree  of  ceremony ;  an  exigency  is  an  occasion  of 
urgency  and  suddenness,  where  something  helpful  needs 
to  be  done  at  once  ;  an  emergency  is  more  pressing  and 
naturally  less  common  than  an  exigency;  a  crisis  is  an 
emergency  on  the  outcome  of  which  everything  depends. 
See  evenU. 

Upon  laying  his  head  on  the  bloclt,  [Sir  Thomas  More] 
gave  instances  of  that  good  humour  with  which  he  had 
always  entertained  his  friends  in  the  most  ordinary  occur- 
rences. ^  Addieon,  Spectator,  No.  349. 

There  is  always  a  rivalry  between  the  orator  and  the 
occasion,  between  the  demands  of  the  hour  and  the  pre- 
possession of  the  individual.  Emerson,  Eloquence. 

The  exigencies  of  foreign  policy  again  speedily  modified 
the  home  policy  of  England.    Leeky,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  i. 

There  are  certain  emergencies  of  nations,  in  which  ex- 
pedients that  in  the  ordinary  state  of  things  ought  to  be 
forborne  become  essential  to  the  public  weal. 

A.  Hamilton,  The  Federalist,  No.  36. 

In  all  movements  of  the  human  mind  which  tend  to 
gr^t  revolutions  there  is  a  crisis  at  which  moderate  con- 
cession may  amend,  conciliate,  and  preserve. 

Macaula/y,  Hallam's  Const.  Hist. 

exigendt  (ek'si-jend),  n.  [<  AF.  exigence,  <  ML. 
exigenda,  a  writ  of  exigent,  the  state  of  one 
against  whom  the  writ  of  exigent  was  issued; 
<  L.  exigendus,  ger.  of  exigere,  drive  out,  etc.: 
see  exigent.']    A  writ  of  exigent. 

If  he  [the  sheriff]  return,  that  he  [a  laborer  who  fled 
from  Ills  employer]  ia  not  found,  he  shall  have  an  Exigend 
at  the  first  Day,  and  the  same  pursue  till  he  be  outlawed. 

Laws  of  Edw.  III.  (modern  version),  quoted  in  Ribton- 
[Turner's  Vagrants  and  Vagrancy,  p.  60. 

ezigendary  (ek-si-jen'da-ri),  n. ;  pi.  exigendaries 
(-riz).    [<  exigend  +  -ar'y.]    Same  as  exigenter. 

exigent  (ek'si-jent),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  exigeant 
(see  exigeant)  ="Sp.  Pg.  exigente  =  It.  esigente,  < 
ii.  exigen{t-)s,  ppr.  of  exigere,  drive  out,  drive 
forth,  demand,  exact,  etc. :  see  exact,  v.]  I.  a. 
Urgently  requiring ;  exacting. 

At  this  exigent  moment,  the  loss  of  a  finished  man  is  not 
easily  supplied.  Burke. 

But  now  this  body,  exigent  of  rest. 
Will  needs  put  in  a. claim. 

Sir  H.  Taylor,  Ph.  van  Artevelde,  II.,  i.  2. 

II.  n.  It.  An  urgent  occasion ;  an  occasion 
that  calls  for  immediate  aid  or  action;  an  exi- 
gency. 

Instead  of  doing  anything  as  the  exigent  required,  he 
began  to  mal<e  circles  and  all  those  fantaaticall  defences 
tliat  hee  had  ever  heard  were  fortifications  against  devils. 
Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  Iv. 
Why  do  you  cross  me  in  this  exigent?  Shak.,  J.  C,  v.  1. 
^'om  this  needlesse  surmisall  I  shall  hope  to  disawade 
the  intelligent  and  equal  auditor,  if  I  can  but  say  success- 
fully that  which  in  this  exigent  behoovs  me. 

Milton,  Church-Government,  Pref.,  ii. 
8t.  End;  extremity. 

By  this  time  we  were  driuen  to  an  exigent,  all  our  pro- 
uision  within  the  Citie  stooping  very  lowe. 

Bakluyt's  Voyages,  II.  126. 
These  eyes,  like  lamps  whose  wasting  oil  is  spent, 
Wax  dim,  as  drawing  to  their  exigent. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  ii.  5. 

3.  In  Eng.  law,  formerly,  a  writ  preliminary  to 
outlawry,  which  lay  where  the  defendant  could 
not  be  found,  or  after  a  return  of  non  est  inven- 
tus on  former  writs. 

exigenter  (ek'si-jen-t6r),  n.  [<  exigent  +  -erl. 
pf.  exigendary.']  An  officer  formerly  employed 
in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  England,  who 
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made  out  exigents  and  proclamations  in  oases 
of  outlawry.    Also  exigendary. 

The  cursitors  are  by  counties ;  these  are  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor s.  The  philii;ers  and  exigenters  are  by  counties  also, 
and  are  of  the  Common  Pleas. 

Roger  North,  Lord  Guilford,  1. 186. 

exigible  (ek'si-ji-bl),  a.  [<  F.  exigible  =  Sp.  exi- 
gible =  Pg.  exigivel  =  It.  esigibile,  <  L.  as  if  "exigi- 
bilis,  <  exigere,  exact:  see  exact,  v.]  Capable  of 
being  exacted;  demandable;  requirable. 

Discount  is  a  deduction  allowed  for  a  payment  being 
made  at  a  date  prior  to  the  time  when  the  full  amount  is 
exigible.  Encyc.  Brit,  VII.  636. 

exiguity  (ek-si-gu'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  exiguite  =  Sp. 
exiguidad  =  Pg.  e'xigvMade,  <  L.  exiguita(t-)s, 
scantiness,  smaUness,  <  exiguus:  see  exiguous.] 

1.  SmaUness;  slenderness;  tenuity.     [Rare.] 
To  prosecute  a  little  what  I  was  saying  of  the  condu- 

civeness  of  bringing  a  body  into  small  parts,  in  some  cases 
the  comminution  may  be  much  promoted  by  employing 
physical,  after  mechanical,  ways ;  and  thak  when  the  parts 
are  brought  to  such  a  pitch  of  exiguity,  they  may  be  ele- 
vated much  better  than  before.  Boyle,  Worlds,  IV.  296. 
The  comparative  exiguity  of  the  gowns  led  to  a  corre- 
sponding diminution  in  the  quantity  of  material  required. 
Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XLII.  291. 

2.  Scantiness;  slightness;  meagerness:  as, 
the  exiguity  of  a  description.  Jour.  London  Soo. 
Psych.  Research.     [Rare.] 

exiguous  (eg-zig'u-us),  a.  [=  F.  exigu  =  Sp. 
Pg.  exiguo  =  It.  esiguo,  <  L.  exiguus,  scanty  in 
measure  or  number,  small,  slender,  lit.  mea- 
sured, exact  (cf.  immense,  great,  huge,  lit.  un- 
measured), <  exigere,  measure,  determine,  etc. : 
see  exact,  a.,  and  examen.]  Small;  slender; 
diminutive. 

Protected  mice, 
The  race  exiguous,  uninur'd  to  wet, 
Their  mansions  quit,  and  other  countries  seels. 

J.  Philips,  Fall  ofChloe's  Jordan. 
To  tempt  the  coins  from  the  exiguous  purses  of  ancient 
maidens.  0.  W.  Holnws,  The  Atlantic,  LIX.  839. 

Over  the  little  broolc  which  wimpled  along  below  tow- 
ered an  arch,  as  a  bit  of  Shakespeare  bestrides  the  exigu- 
ous rill  of  a  discourse  which  it  was  intended  to  ornament. 
Lowell,  Pireside  Travels,  p.  206. 

exiguousness  (eg-zig'u-us-nes),  n.  The  char- 
acter of  being  exiguous ;  exiguity ;  diminutive- 
ness.    Bailey,  1727.     [Rare.] 

exile!  (ek'sil,  formerly  eg-zTl'),  n.  [<  ME.  exil, 
exile,  <  OF.  exil,  essil,  F.  exil  =  Pr.  essil  =  Sp. 
Pg.  exilio  =  It.  esilio,  <  L.  exilium,  exsilium,  ban- 
ishment, <  exul,  exsul,  a  banished  man,  an  exile ; 
formation  uncertain;  perhaps  <  exsiUre  {* ex- 
sal-),  spring  forth  (go  forth),  <  ex,  out,  +  sali/re, 
leap,  spring,  orig.  go,  =  Skt.  •/  sar,  go :  see 
salient,  and  cf.  exult,  exilition;  less  prob.  lit. 
one  driven  from  his  native  soil,  <  ex,  out  of, 
from,  +  solum,  the  ground,  the  soil,  one's  na- 
tive soil,  land,  country:  see  soiV-.]  1.  Expul- 
sion from  one's  country  or  home  by  an  authori- 
tative decree,  for  a  definite  period  or  in  perpe- 
tuity; banishment;  expatriation:  as,  the  exite 
of  Napoleon ;  exile  to  Siberia. 

All  these  puissant  legions  whose  exile 

Hath  emptied  heaven.  Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  632. 

2.  Residence  in  a  foreign  land  or  a  remote  place 
enfoi;ced  by  the  government  of  which  one  has 
been  a  subject  or  citizen,  or  by  stress  of  cir- 
cumstances; separation  from  one's  native  or 
chosen  home  or  country  and  friends ;  the  con- 
dition of  living  in  banishment. 

You  little  think  that  all  our  life  and  Age 
Is  but  an  Exile  and  a  Pilgrimage. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Vocation. 
He  [Carolus  Magnus]  sent  him  [the  King  of  the  Longo- 
bards]  captive  to  Liege,  .  .  .  where  he  died  in  Exile. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  108. 

His  [Clarendon's]  long  exile  had  made  him  a  stranger  in 

the  country  ot  his  bii-th.    Macaulay,  Sir  William  Temple. 

Sf.  Removal. 

Fermors  during  their  term  shall  not  make  waste,  sale, 
nor  exile  of  house,  woods,  or  men,  nor  of  anything  belong- 
ing to  the  tenements  that  they  have  to  ferm  without  spe- 
cial license.  Statute  of  Marlbridge. 

4 .  [In  this  sense  an  accom.  of  P.  exiU,  an  exile, 
prop.  pp.  of  exiler,  exile  (see  exile,  v.),  to  exile 
above ;  or  an  accom.  of  the  L.  exul,  an  exile : 
see  exul.]  A  banished  person;  a  person  ex- 
pelled from  his  country  or  home  by  authority, 
or  separated  from  it  by  necessity :  as,  Siberian 
exiles;  a  band  of  exiles. 

The  captive  exile  hasteneth  that  he  maybe  loosed,  and 
that  he  should  not  die  in  the  jiit.  Isa.  Ii.  14. 

The  pensive  emle,  bending  with  his  woe, 
To  stop  too  fearful,  and  too  faint  to  go. 

Ooldsmith,  Traveller. 

=Syn.  1.  Proscription,  expulsion,  ostracism. 
exilei  (ek'sil,  formerly  eg-zO'),  «•  *•  5  pret.  and 
pp.  exiled,  ppr.  exiling.     [<  MB.  exilm,  <  OF. 
exiler,  essiller,  P.  exiler  =  Pr.  essilhar  =  It.  esi- 
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Hare,  <  ML.  exiUare,  send  into  exile,  <  L.  exi- 
lium, exile:  see  exiled,  «.]  1.  To  banish  from 
a  country  or  from  a  particular  jurisdiction  by 
authority,  with  a  prohibition  of  return,  for  a 
limited  time  or  for  life ;  expatriate. 

And  wanhope  [despair]  also  y  wole  exile. 
For  he  is  not  of  cure  fraternitee. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  77. 

For  that  offence. 
Immediately  we  do  exile  him  hence. 

Shak.,  U.  and  J.,  iii.  1. 
So  I,  exiled  the  circle  of  the  court, 
Lose  all  the  good  gifts  that  in  it  I  'joyed. 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  iv.  6. 

Hence — 2.  To  constrain  to  abandon  country 
or  home ;  drive  to  a  foreign  country,  literally 
or  figuratively;  expel — To  exile  one's  self,  to  quit 
one's  country  with  the  intention  not  to  return.  =  Syn.  Ex- 
pel, Exclude,  etc.  See  banish. 
exile^t  (ek'sil),  a.  [<  OF.  exile  =  It.  esile,  <  L. 
exilis,  small,  thin,  slender,  lank,  contr.  of  *exi- 
gilis,  equiv.  to  exiguus,  small,  etc.:  see  exigu- 
oxis.]    Slender;  thin ;  fine;  light. 

Nowe  late  in  lande  ther  ayer  is  hoot  &  drie, 
And  erthe  exUe  or  hilly  drie  or  lene, 
Vynes  beth  best  ysette  to  multiplie. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  188. 

In  a  virginal,  when  the  lid  is  down,  it  maketh  a,  more 

exile  sound  than  when  the  lid  is  open.    Bacon,  Nat.  Hist. 

exiledt  (ek'sild),  a.  [<  exiU^  -I-  -ed^.]  Slen- 
der; weak.    Nan-es. 

Which  (to  my  exiled  and  slender  learning)  have  made 
this  little  treatise.  Northbrooke,  Dicing  (1677). 

exilementf  (ek'sil-ment),  n.  [<  exiled,  v.,  + 
■ment.]    Banishment. 

Fitz  Osborn  .  .  .  was  discarded  into  a  foreign  service, 
for  a  pretty  shadow  of  exUement. 

Sir  H.  Wotton,  Reliquise,  p.  lOS. 

iexilian  (eg-zil'i-an),  a.  [<  L.  exilium,  exile,  + 
-an.]  Pertaining  to  exile  or  banishment ;  spe- 
cifically, belonging  to  the  period  of  the  exile  of 
the  Jews  to  Babylon. 

The  Messianic  promise  binds  together  the  primitive, 
the  patriarchal,  the  Mosaic,  the  prophetic,  the  exilian, 
and  the  poet-exilian  periods. 

Schaff,  Christ  and  Christianity,  p.  46. 

exilic  (eg-zil'ik),  a.  [<  exile'^  +  -ic]  Same  as 
exilian. 

The  Exilic  and  post- Exile  prophets  do  not  write  in  a 
lifeless  tongue,  and  Hebrew  was  still  the  language  of 
Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (ch.  xiii.),  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  6th  century  B.  0.  Encyc.  Brit,  XI.  697. 

There  are  indications  .  .  .  in  Deuteronomy  and  Ezekiel 
sufficient  to  preclude  the  supposition  that  the  priestly 
legislation  was  a  creation  of  the  exilic  period. 

Contemporary  Rev.,  XLIX.  298. 

exilitiont  (ek-si-lish'on),  n.  [Irreg.  <  L.  exilire, 
exsilire,  spring  forthj  <  ex,  out,  +  salire,  leap, 
spring:  see  exult.]   A  sudden  springing  or leap- 

^  ingout. 

From  salt-petre  proceedeth  the  force  and  the  report; 
for  sulphure  and  smal-coal  mixed  will  not  take  fire  with 
noise  or  exilition.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  ii.  5. 

exilityt  (eg-zil'i-ti),  re.  [=  It.  esilitd,  <  L.  exili- 
ta{t-)s,  smaUness,  <  exilis,  smaU:  see  exile^.] 

1.  Slenderness;  thinness;  tenuity. 

It  is  with  great  propriety  that  subtlety,  which,  in  its 
original  import,  means  exility  of  particles,  is  taken,  in  its 
metaphorical  meaning,  for  nicety  of  distinction. 

Johnson,  Cowley. 

2.  Fineness;  refinement. 

Neither  France  nor  Germany  nor  England  had  yet  great- 
ly advanced  in  the  civil  intercourse  of  life,  and  could  not 
appreciate  such  exility  of  elegance  and  such  sublimated 
refinement.  /.  D'Israeli,  Amen,  of  Lit.,  I.  327. 

eximietyf,  n.    [<  LL.  eximieta{t-)s,  excellence, 

<  L.  eximius,  excellent :  see  eximious.]  Excel- 
lence.   Bailey,  1727. 

eximioust  (eg-zim'i-us),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  eximio 
=  It.  esimio,  <  L.  eximius,  select,  choice,  distin- 
guished, exceUent,  also  exempt,  <  eximere,  take 
out:  see  exempt.]  Excellent;  eminent;  distin- 
guished. 

Take  a  taste  out  of  the  beginning  of  his  dedicatory  epis- 
tle: "Egregious  Doctors  and  masters  of  the  eximious  and 
arcane  Science  of  Physiclt"       Fuller,  Worthies,  London. 

He  [Cromwell]  respected  all  persons  that  were  eximious 
in  any  art.  Whitelocke. 

eximiousnesst,  n.  Excellency.  Bailey,  1727. 
exinanite  (eg-zin'a-mt),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  ex- 
inanited,  ppr.  exindniting.  [<  L.  exirmnitus,  pp. 
of  exinanire,  make  empty,  <  ex,  out,  -I-  inanis, 
empty:  see  inane.]  To  make  empty;  weaken; 
make  of  little  value,  force,  or  repute. 

He  exinanited  himself  [Latin  semet  ipsum  exinanivit] 
and  took  the  form  of  a  servant. 

Rhemish  Trans,  of  New  Test.,  Phil.  ii.  7. 

exinanition  (eg-zin-a-nish'on),  n.  [=  P.  exi- 
nanition  =  Sp.  exindnicion  =  Pg.  exinanigSo  = 
It.  esinanizione,  <  L.  exinanitio{n-),  an  emptying, 

<  exinanire,  empty:  see  exinanite.]  1.  An  emp- 
tying or  evacuation ;  a  weakening. 
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Diseases  of  exinanition  are  more  dangerous  than  dis- 
eases of  repletion.         G.  Herbert,  Country  Parson,  xxvi. 

We  are  not  commanded  to  imitate  a  life  wliose  story 
tells  of  .  .  .  fastings  to  the  exinanition  of  spirits,  and  dis- 
abling all  animal  operations. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  I.  23. 

Hence — 2.  Privation;  loss;  destitution;  low 
estate. 

Some  theologians  malce  a  proper  distinction  between 
exinanition  and  humiliation,  and  conilne  the  former  to 
the  lite,  the  latter  to  the  death  of  Christ. 

Schaff,  Christ  and  Christianity,  p.  85. 

ezilldasiate  (eks-in-du'si-at),  tt.    [<  ea;-priv.  + 
indusiate/]    In  bot.,  not  having  an  indusium: 
applied  to  ferns. 
ezine  (ek'sin),  n.    Same  as  extine. 
exingllinal  (eks-ing'gwi-nal),  a.  and  n.    [<  L. 
ex,  out,  -f  inguen  (ingmn-),gcovD.:  see  inguinal.'] 
I.  o.  In  entom.,  situated  outside  the  inguen  or 
groin,  or  beyond  the  insertion  of  the  leg.  See  II. 
II.  n.  The  second  joint  of  a  spider's  leg,  the 
first  of  the  two  forming  the  thigh,  and  corre- 
sponding to  the  trochanter  of  a  true  insect. 
exintine  (eks-in'tin),  «.     [<  ex(Une)  +  intine.'] 
A  name  given  by  Fritzche  to  a  supposed  mid- 
dle membrane  intermediate  between  the  ex- 
tine  and  the  intine  in  the  pollen-grains  of  cer- 
tain plants.     See  intextine. 
exist  (eg-zisf),  V.  i.     [=  F.  exister  =  Sp.  Pg. 
existir  =  It.  esistere  (=  G.  existiren  =  Dan.  ex- 
isiere  =  Sw.  existera,  after  F.),  <  L.  existere,  ex- 
sistere,  stand  forth,  come  forth,  arise,  be,  <  ex, 
out,  -I-  sistere,  set,  place,  cans,  of  stare,  stand: 
see  stand.    Of.  assist,  consist,  desist,  insist,  per- 
sist, resisf]     1.  To  have  actual  being  of  any 
kind;    actually  be  at  a  certain  moment   or 
throughout  a  certain  period  of  time. 
By  all  the  operation  of  the  orbs, 
From  whom  we  do  exist,  and  cease  to  be. 

Shak.,  Lear,  i.  1. 
The  bright  Idea  both  exists  and  lives, 
Such  vital  Heat  thy  genial  Pencil  gives. 

Congreve,  To  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller. 
Wew  freedom  could  not  exist  in  safety  under  the  old  ty- 
rant. Macaulay,  Nugent's  Hampden. 
Upon  a  vei-y  common  confusion  of  the  word  emst  with 
the  verb  to  be,  which  does  notnecessarilyimplyexistence, 
he  founded  his  argument  against  the  possibility  of  crea- 
tion ;  creation  cannot  be,  for  being  cannot  arise  out  of 
non-being ;  nor  can  non-being  be.     Encyc.  Brit.,  VIII.  1. 

Hence — 2.  To  Uve;  continue  to  have  life  or 
animation:  as,  men  cannot  exist  without  air, 
nor  fishes  without  water. 

Thou  art  not  thyself; 
For  thou  exi^t'st  on  many  a  thousand  grains 
That  issue  out  of  dust.         Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iii.  1. 

We  know  that  the  reindeer  and  the  aurochs  existed  in 
Europe  up  to  the  time  of  the  Komans,  and  the  great  Irish 
deer  up  to  the  time  of  modern  peat  bogs. 

Dawson,  Nature  and  the  Bible,  p.  161. 

existability  (eg-zis-ta-bil'j-ti),  n.  See  existi- 
bility. 

existence  (eg-zis'teps),  n.  [<  ME.  existence,  < 
OF.  existence,  F.  existence  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  exis- 
tencia  =  It.  esistenza  (=  G.  existenz  =  Dan.  Sw. 
existens,  after  F.),  existence,  <  ML.  existentia,  < 
L.  existen(t-)s,  existent :  see  existent.]  1.  Actual 
being;  being  at  a  certain  moment  or  through- 
out a  certain  period  of  time ;  being  such  as  or- 
dinary objects  possess.    See  being. 

Between  creatures  of  mere  existence  and  things  of  life 
there  is  a  large  disproportion  of  nature. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  i.  38. 
If  I  know  I  doubt,  I  have  as  certain  perception  of  the 
existence  of  the  thing  doubting  as  of  that  thought  which 
I  call  doubt  Locke,  Human  Understanding,  IV.  ix.  §  3. 
It  is  indeed  an  opinion  strangely  prevailing  amongst 
men,  that  houses,  mountains,  rivers,  and  in  a  word  all 
sensible  objects,  have  an  eanstence  natural  or  real,  distinct 
from  their  being  perceived  by  the  understanding. 

Bp.  Berkeley. 
Hence — 2.  Lite;  vital  or  sentient  being ;  state 
of  life. 

Is  death  to  be  feared  that  will  convey  thee  to  so  happy 
an  existence?  Addison,  Vision  of  Mirza. 

The  soul,  secured  in  her  existence,  smiles 
At  the  drawn  dagger,  and  defies  its  point. 

Addison,  Cato,  v.  1. 
I  use  the  term  Struggle  for  Existence  in  a  large  and  meta- 
phorical sense,  including  dependence  of  one  being  on  an- 
other, and  including  not  only  the  life  of  the  individual, 
but  success  in  leaving  progeny. 

Darwin,  Origin  of  Species,  p.  62. 
3.  That  which  exists;  that  which  actually  is 
an  individual  thing ;  an  actuality. 

The  fact  is  as  remarkable  as  it  is  incontrovertible  that 
the  human  race,  all  but  universally,  has  conceived  of  some 
Existence  more  exalted  than  man. 

Channing,  Perfect  Life,  p.  3. 
What  is  that  to  him  that  reaps  not  harvest  of  his  youth- 
ful joys, 
Tho'  the  deep  heart  of  existence  beat  for  ever  like  a  boy's  ? 
Tennyson,  Locksley  HalL 
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Existence  — tii&t  is  to  say,  the  on\y  Easistence  contem- 
plated by  us  — is  objective  Experience :  it  is  the  external 
aspect  of  Feeling. 

G.  H.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  II.  ii.  §  8. 

4t.  Eeality;  fact;  truth. 

She  [Fortune]  maketh,  thurgh  hir  adversite, 
Men  fulle  clerly  for  to  se 
Hym  that  is  freend  in  existence 
From  hym  that  is  by  apparence. 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  1.  6546. 

Being  Of  existence.  See  Seins'.— Finite  existence.  See 

finite. 

existency  (eg-zis'ten-si),  n.  Same  as  existence. 

Nor  is  it  onely  of  rarity,  but  may  be  doubted  whether 

it  be  of  existency,  or  really  any  such  stone  in  the  head  of 

a  toad  at  all.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iii.  13. 

existent  (eg-zis'tent),  a.  and  n,  [=  F.  existant 
=  Sp.  Pg.  existente=:  It.  esistente,  <  L.  existen(i-)s, 
exsisten{t-)s,  existing,  ppr.  of  existere,  exsistere, 
exist:  seo  exist.]  I.  a.  Existing;  having  exis- 
tence. 

The  eyes  and  mind  are  fastened  on  objects  which  have 
no  real  being,  as  if  they  were  truly  existent.  Dryden. 

The  universe,  according  to  Aristotle,  is  a  continuous 
chain;  at  the  one  end  is  the  purely  potential,  matter 
without  form  or  qualities ;  at  tlie  other  end  is  pure  un- 
conditioned actuality,  the  ever  existent,  or  God. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  II.  622. 
Existent  power,  a  power  of  doing  or  becoming  some- 
thing belonging  to  an  existing  thing.  Also  called  entita- 
tive  power. 

II.  n.  That  which  exists,  or  has  actual  being. 

The  contention  of  those  who  declare  the  Absolute  to  be 
unknowable  is,  that  beyond  the  sphere  of  knowable  phe- 
nomena there  is  an  Existent,  which  partially  appears  in 
the  phenomena,  but  is  something  wholly  removed  from 
them,  and  in  no  way  cognizable  by  us. 

G.  H.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  II.  vi.  §  8. 

existential  (ek-sis-ten'shal),  a.  [<  ML.  *exis- 
tentialis  (in  deriv.  existenUalita{t-)s),  <  existentia, 
existence :  ^ee  existence.]  1.  Of,  pertaining  to, 
or  consisting  in  existence ;  ontological. 

Enjoying  the  good  of  existence,  and  the  being  deprived 
of  that  existential  good.        Bp.  Barlow,  Remains,  p.  483. 

There  is  a  certain  parallelism  between  the  logical  and 
existential  analyses. 

5.  Hodgson,  Philos.  of  Reflection,  III.  vii.  §  1. 

2.  Expressing  or  stating  the  fact  of  existence. 

Convention  does  not  allow  us  to  say  *'It  executes,"  as 
we  say  "  It  blows  "  or  "  It  thunders,"  because  (if  for  no 
other  reason)  the  group  of  phenomena  is  not  one  of  famil- 
iar immemorial  occurrence.  But  we  can  just  as  conve- 
niently adopt  the  existential  form,  "  There  was  an  execu- 
tion," as  the  predicative  form,  "A  man  was  hanged"; 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  one  form  would  be  as  readily  em- 
ployed as  the  other.  Jf.  Venn,  Mind,  XIII.  416. 

existentially  (ek-sis-ten'shal-i),  adv.  In  an 
existential  manner;  in  an  existing  state;  ac- 
tually.    [Bare.] 

Whether  God  was  exiitentiaUy  aa  well  as  essentially  in- 
telligent. Coleridge. 

exister  (eg-zis'ter),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
exists.     [Bare.] 

Given  a  somewhat  humdrum  and  monotonous  existence ; 
the  exister  finding  "Denmark  a  prison." 

The  Atlantic,  LIX.  672. 

existibility  (eg-zis-ti-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  existible: 
see  -bility.]  Capacity  or  possibility  of  exis- 
tence.   Also 


Exoceides 

Hence  —  3.  Any  departure;  specifically,  the 
act  of  quitting  the  stage  of  action  or  of  life  • 
death;  decease.  ' 

We  made  our  exit  out  of  the  Sepulcher,  and  retumlne 

to  the  Convent  din'd  with  the  Fryars.  ' 

Maundrell,  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  76. 

No  ideas  strike  more  forcibly  upon  our  imagtaationa 

than  those  which  are  raised  from  reflections  upon  the 

exits  of  great  and  excellent  men. 

Steele,  Spectator,  No.  iss. 
exit  (ek'sit).     [L.,  he  goes  out,  a  stage  direc- 
tion in  plays;  3d  pers.  sing.  pres.  ind.  of  exire 
go  out:  see  exit,  ».]    In  plays,  a  direction  to 


The  existability  of  perfect  numbers. 

Nature,  XXXVII.  417. 

existible  (eg-zis'ti-bl),  a.  [<  exist  +  4ble.] 
Capable  of  existing  or  of  existence. 

It  is  evident  that  all  corporeal  and  sensible  perfections 
are  in  some  way  existible  in  the  human  mind. 

N.  Grew,  Cosmologia  Sacra,  p.  119. 

existimationt  (eg-zis-ti-ma'shgn),  n.  [<  L.  ex- 
istimatio{n-),  judgment,  opinion,  estimation,  < 
existimare,  existumare,  judge,  estimate,  <  ex, 
out,  -I-  cestimare,  cestuniare,  value,  estimate: 
see  esteem,  estimate.]    Esteem;  estimation. 

It  ...  a  man  should  bring  forth  any  thing  that  he  hath 

read  done  in  times  past,  or  that  he  hath  seen  done  in  other 

places;  there  the  hearers  fare  as  though  the  whole  existi- 

mation  of  their  wisdom  were  in  jeopardy  to  be  overthrown. 

Sir  T.  More,  Utopia  (tr.  hy  Robinson),  i. 

Men's  existimation  follows  us  according  to  the  company 
we  keep.  Spectator,  No.  466. 

exit  (ek'sit),  n.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  exito  =  It.  esito,  < 
L.  exitus,  a  going  out,  egress,  a  way  out  (in  the 
stage  use,  in  E.,  <  exit,  v.),  also  in  ML.  issue, 
offspring,  vent,  <  exire,  pp.  exitus,  go  out,  <  ex, 
out,  +  ire,  go.  Of.  issue,  n.,  nearly  a  doublet  of 
exit.]  1.  A  way  of  departure ;  a  passage  out. 
Moving  on  I  found 
Only  the  landward  exit  of  the  cave. 

Tennyson,  Sea  Dreams. 
2.  The  departure  of  a  player  from  the  stage 
when  he  has  performed  his  part. 

All  the  world's  a  stage, 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players : 
They  have  their  exits,  and  their  entrances. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  It,  il.  7. 


exitus)  a  going  out,  egress,  <  exire,  go  out:  see 
exit.]    Destructive  to  life ;  fatal;  dangerous. 

Most  exitiai  fevers,  although  not  concomitated  with  the 
tokens,  exanthemata,  anthraces,  or  carbuncles,  are  to  be 
censured  pestilential.  Harvey,  The  Plague. 

exitious  (eg-zish'us),  a.  [<  L.  exiUosus,  destruo- 
tive,  etc.,  <  exitvum :  see  exitiai.]  Same  as  ex- 
itiai. 

To  this  end  is  come  that  beginning  of  setting  up  of  im- 
ages in  churches,  then  iudged  harmlesse,  in  experience 
proved  not  only  harmfull,  but  exitious  and  pestilent,  and 
to  the  destruction  and  sul)veraion  of  all  good  religion. 

Homilies,  Against  Peril  of  Idolatry,  iii. 

exitus  (ek'si-tus),  M.  [L. :  see  e»if, «;]  Inlaw: 
(,a)  Issue ;  offspring.  (&)  Yearly  rent  or  prof- 
its of  land. 

exlet  (ek'sl),  n.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form 
of  axle.    Florio. 

ex  lege  (eks  le'je).  [L. :  ex,  out  of;  lege  ahl.  of 
lex,  law.]    Arising  from  law. 

exlext  (eks'leks),  n.  [L.,  prop,  adj.,  beyond 
the  law,  lawless,  <  ex,  out  of,  -I-  lex,  law:  see 
legal.    Cf .  E.  outlaw.]    An  outlaw. 

ex  libris  (eks  IT'bris).  [L. :  ex,  out  of;  lihria, 
abl.  pi.  of  liber,  a  book.]  1.  Literally,  from 
the  books  (of) :  as,  an  ex  libris  exhibition  (an  ex- 
hibition of  books  from  the  books  or  library  of 
certain  collectors). — 2.  A  book-plate  printed 
with  the  name  of  the  owner,  and  usually  his 
arms  also ;  or,  more  rarely,  a  device  or  impresa 
the  motto  of  which  should  have  some  reference 
to  books  or  study. 

I  recently  came  across  a  curious  ex  libris.  ...  It  is  not 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Warren  in  his  list  of  early  dated  book 
plates.  N.  and  Q.,  6th  ser.,  IX.  486. 

ex  necessitate  (eks  ne-ses-i-ta'te).  [L. :  ex,  out 
of;  necessitate,  abl.  ot' neeessita(t-)s,  necessity: 
see  necessity.]  Of  necessity;  from  the  neeea- 
sity  of  the  thing  or  of  the  case ;  necessarily. 

exo-.  [Gr.  efu,  adv.,  without,  out  of,  outside, 
<  £f,  prep.,  out:  see  ex-.  Cf.  ecto-.]  A  prefix 
in  words  of  Greek  origin,  meaning  'without,' 
'  outside ':  used  chiefly  in  scientific  compounds, 
where  it  is  usually  equivalent  to  ecto- :  opposed 
to  endo-  or  ento-. 

exoarian  (ek-so-a'ri-an),  a.  Having  external 
genitals,  as  a  hydrozoan ;  specifically,  of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Exoarii:  opposed  to  endoanan. 

Exoarii  (ek-s6-a'ri-i),  m.  jpl.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  efu, 
outside,  -t-  ^dpiov,  dim.  of  (i)6v  =  L.  ovum,  egg.] 
The  hydrozoans:  so  called  by  Eapp  (1829), 
with  reference  to  their  external  gemtalia:  dis- 
tinguished from  Endoarii. 

exocardiac  (ek-so-kar'di-ak),  a-  Same  as  exo- 
cardial. 

exocardial  (ek-so-kar'di-al),  a.  <  Gr.  efu,  out- 
side, -I-  KupSia,  =  B.  heart,  +  -al.]  Situated 
without,  or  external  to,  the  heart. 

Exocardines  (ek-so-kar'di-nez),  «.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  Ifo),  outside,  -^'L.  cardo  (cardiri-),  a  hinge.] 
A  division  of  lameUibranch  moUusks,  contain- 
ing all  the  forms  except  the  EndoearMnes. 

exocarp  (ek'so-karp),  n.  [<  Grr.  efo,  outside, 
-I-  Kap7r6c,  fruit.]  In  bot.,  the  outer  layer  of  a 
pericarp  when  it  consists  of  two  dissimilar 
layers. 

exoccipital  (ek-sok-sip'i-tal),  a.  and  n.  [<  L. 
ex,  out,  +  occiput  (occipit-J,  occiput :  see  ocap- 
ital.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  constituting  that 
part  of  the  occipital  bone  of  the  skull  which 
lies  on  the  right  or  left  side  of  the  foramen 
magnum. 

II.  n.  A  lateral  occipital  bone;  oneofai)air 
of  bones  situated  on  each  side  of  the  basioceipi- 
tal,  and  with  this  and  generally  with  the  supra- 
occipital  circumscribing  the  foramen  magnum. 
It  is  the  neurapophysial  element  of  the  occipital  bone,  cor- 
responding to  the  greater  part  of  the  neural  arch  of  a  ver- 
tebra.   (See  cuts  under  Anura,  Baleenidce,  Cycl(idus,iim 


Esox.)  In  the  embryo  it  has  a  distinct  center  o' »PS; 
tion;  in  the  adult  of  man  and  other  mammals  It  emeu/ 
forms  the  condyloid  portion  of  the  occipital  bone. 

Exoceides  (ek-so-se'i-dez),  ».!>?.    [NL.]  Same 
as  ExoccBtida. 


jsxoeepnala 

Exocephala  (ek-so-sef  a-la),  n.^l.    [NL.,  neut. 

El.  of  *exocephalus,  <  Gr.  I|<j,  -without,  +  K^t^aXi;, 
ead.]    A  group  of  mollusks,  compriBing  the 
oephalophorous  forms :  contrasted  with  Eti^o- 


Exochnata  (ek-sok-na'ta),  n,  pi.  [NL.  (Fabri- 
oiuB,  1793),  a  perverted"form  intended  for  Eoc- 
ognatha,  neut.  pi.  of  "exognathuSj  <  Gr.  ifu,  out- 
side, +  yvddo;,  jaw.]  In  Fabrioius's  classifioa- 
tion  of  insects  with  biting  mouth-parts,  a  divi- 
sion characterized  by  having  many  maxUte 
outside  the  labium  (whence  the  name),  and  con- 
taining the  maorurous  decapod  crustaceans. 

Ezochorda  (ek-s6-k6r'da),  n.  [NL.  (so  called 
because  the  thread-like  placentas  are  left  stand- 
ing after  the  fall  of  the  carpels),  <  Or.  i^a,  out- 
side, +  x^P^^i  *  string:  see  chord.^  A  rosa- 
ceous genus  of  northern  China,  closely  related 

.  to  Spircea.  The  only  species,  E.  grandiflvra,  Is  a  beau- 
tiful shrub  with  axillary  racemes  of  large  white  flowers, 
and  is  found  in  cultivation. 

exocoelar  (ek-so-se'lar),  a.  [<  Gr.  i^u,  outside, 
+  koITmq,  hoUow,  KoiXia,  the  hollow  of  the  body, 
tiie  belly,  +  -or.  J  In  zool.,  situated  on  the  outer 
wall,  or  parietal  surface,  or  somatic  side,  of 
theooelomaorbody-oavity;  somatopleural:  said 
chiefly  of  bodies  derived  from  a  foxtr-layered 
germ,  and  hence  with  reference  to  the  somato- 
pleure  or  parietal  division  of  the  mesoderm. 

From  the  innermost  layer  of  cells  of  this  secondary 
germ-layer  develops  the  exocadar — that  is,  the  outer,  or 
parietal — coelom-epithelium. 

Haeekel,  Evol.  of  Man  (trans.),  I.  271. 

exocoelarium  (ek"'BO-se-la'ri-um),  n.  [NL. :  see 
exocoelar.']  In  zool'.^  the  exocoelar  layer  of  cells 
forming  the  epithelium  of  the  parietal,  somato- 
pleural, or  outer  wall  of  the  body-cavity;  the 
parietal  epithelium  of  the  ooeloma;  exocoelar 
coelarium.    Haeekel. 

Exoccetidse  (ek-so-se'ti-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Exo- 
ccBtus  +  4dcB.']  A  family  of  fishes,  typified  by 
the  genus  Exooatus.  They  have  an  elongate  form,  the 
head  Deing  of  moderate  size,  and  the  jaws  not  extending 
into  long  dentigerous  weapons,  though  sometimes  elon- 
gated; feeble  teeth;  posterior  and  opposite  dorsal  and 
anal  fins,  the  caudal  fin  with  the  lower  lobe  more  or 
less  enlarged,  generally  enlarged  ventrals,  and  well-de- 
veloped pectorals.  The  chief  distinction  from  the  Belo- 
nidce  or  garfishes  lies  in  the  skull,  especially  the  lower  jaw 
and  in  the  vertebras.  The  family  embraces  the  soft-rayed 
flying-fishes,  and  also  some  others  agreeing  in  structure, 
and  has  been  divided  into  three  subfamilies,  Exocoetincej 
Hemirhamphince,  and  Scomberesocince.    Also  Exoceides. 

Ezocoetinse  (ek"s6-se-ti'ne),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Exo- 
ccetus  +  4n(e.']    "the  typical  subfamily  of  Exo- 


exoccetine  (ek-s6-se'tin),  a.  and  n.    I.  a.   Per- 
taining to  or  having  the  characters  of  the  Exo- 
cceUncs. 
II,  n.  A  fish  of  the  subfamily  Exoccetmce. 

exocoetoid  (ek-so-se'toid),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  having  the  characters  of  the  Exo- 

CCBtidCB. 

II.  n.  A  fish  of  the  family  ExoooeUdm. 

exocoetous  (ek-so-se'tus),  a.  [<  L.  exocmtus: 
see  Exoecetus.']    Same  as  exoccetoid. 

ExocoetUS  (ek-so-se'tus),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  exoece- 
tus, <  Gr.  k^iiKoiTOQ,  a  fish  supposed  to  come  upon 
the  beach  to  sleep  (also  called  aSwig),  <  Ifu, 
out,  +  koXtoq,  a  bed,  sleep,  <  Kelodai,  lie,  sleep.] 
The  typical  genus  of  Exoeoetidm  and  ExoeceUnce. 
Eight  species  have  been  recorded  as  visitors  to  the  United 
States  coast,  among  which  are  E.  volitans,  E.  exCliens,  and 
E.  rondeleti,  which  are  found  along  the  eastern  coast,  and 
E.  caHfomieus  (one  of  the  largest  of  the  genua),  which  is 
common  along  the  Lower  Califomian 
coast.    See  cut  under  T^ii/m^-^sA. 

exocorium  (ek-so-ko'ri-um),  n. ; 
pi.  exocoria  (-a).  '[NL.,<  Gr.  Ifu, 
outside,  +  I^.  corivm,  q.  v.] 
A  narrow  external  marginal 
part  of  the  hemelytron  of  cer- 
tain hemipterous  insects. 

exoculation  (ek-sok-u-la'shon), 
M.  [<  L.  exoculare,  pp.  exoeiila,- 
tw,  put  out  the  eyes,  <  ex,  out, 
+  oeulus,  the  eye.]  The  act 
of  putting  out  the  eyes;  exee- 
eation.    [Rare.] 

The  history  of  Europe  during  the 
dark  ages  abounds  with  examplesof  ex- 
ondatim.  S(m(A«y,  Roderick, ii.,  note. 

«xocyclic  (ek-so-sik'lik),  a. 
Pertaining  to  tKe  ExoeycUca; 
having  an  eccentric  anus,  as  a 
clypeastroid  or  spatangoitt  sea- 
urchin. 

Exocyclica  (ek-so-sik'li-ka),  n.  pi.  nSTL.,  <  Gr. 
£|<J,  outside,  +  KvichKdc,  circular,  <  K&Aof,  a  cir- 
cle.] An  order  of  eohinoderms,  containing  the 
irregular  or  petalostichous  sea-urchins,  which 


Ezocoritun. 

Dorsal  view  of  water- 
bug  iBelostoma), 
s,  scutel ;  c,  clavus ; 

CO,  corium;  ex,  exo- 

corium ;  u,  uncus ;  tn, 

membrane. 
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have  the  anus  eccentric,  as  the  shield-urchins 

and  heart-urchins. 
Exod.    An  abbreviation  of  Exodus. 
exodel  (ek'sod),  n.     [=  P.  exode  =  Sp.  Pg.  ex- 

odo  =  It.  esodo,  <  LL.  exodus,  a  going  out,  the 

book  so  named:  see  exodus.]    Same  as  exodus. 

[Rare.] 

Their  [the  Israelites']  number  increased  in  every  gener- 
ation so  vastly,  that  they  could  bring,  at  that  time  ofthe 
exode,  six  hundred  thousand  fighting  men  into  the  field. 
BoliTigbroke,  Minutes  of  Essays. 

exode^  (ek'sod),  n.  [<  P.  exode,  <  L.  exodium, 
a  comic  afterpiece,  a  conclusion,  end,  <  Gr. 
k^6Sim>,  the  finale  of  a  tragedy,  a  tragical  con- 
clusion, a  catastrophe,  neut.  of  i^oSioQ,  of  or  be- 
longing to  an  exit  {i^66ioi  v6fioi,  the  finale  of  a 
play),  <  i^oSoQ,  a  going  out,  exit,  close :  see  ex- 
odms.]  1.  In  the  Gr.  d/rama,  the  concluding 
part  of  a  play,  or  the  part  which  comprehends 
all  that  is  said  after  the  last  choral  ode.— 3. 
In  the  Bom.  d/rama,  a  farce  or  satire,  played  as 
an  afterpiece  or  as  an  interlude. 

The  Romans  had  three  plays  acted  one  after  another, 
on  the  same  subject ;  the  first  a  real  tragedy,  the  second 
the  Atellane,  the  third  a  satire  or  escade,  a  kind  of  farce 
of  one  act.  Rosmtmnon. 

exodic  (ek-sod'ik) ,  a.  [=  P.  exodique  ;  aaexode^ 
+  ■4c.']  1.  Pertaining  to  an  exodus,  or  a  going 
out.  Specifically — St.  Inphysiol.,  same  as  ef- 
ferent. 

exodist  (ek'so-dist),  n.  [<  exode^  +  ■4st.']  One 
who  makes  an  exodus;  an  emigrant;  one  of  a 
band  of  emigrants.     [Rare.] 

As  Want  was  the  prime  foe  these  hardy  exodietB  had  to 
fortify  themselves  against,  so  it  is  little  wonder  if  that 
traditional  feud  is  long  in  wearing  out  of  the  stock. 

Lowell,  Biglow  Papers,  1st  ser.,  Int. 

exodus  (ek'so-dus),  n.  [<  LL.  Exodus,  the  book 
so  named,  <  Gr.  i^oSog,  a  going  out,  a  marching 
out,  a  way  out,  issue,  end,  close;  the  name  in 
the  Septuagint  of  the  second  book  of  the  Old 
Testament;  <  cf,  out,  +  <S<5(if,  a  way.]  1.  Ago- 
ing out;  departure  from  a  place;  especially, 
the  migration  of  large  bodies  of  people  or  ani- 
mals from  one  country  or  region  to  another; 
specifically,  in  hist.,  the  departure  of  the  Israel- 
ites from  Egypt  under  the  leadership  of  Moses. 

Exodus  out  of  Egypt  is  entrance  to  the  promised  land. 
Theodore  Parker,  Int.  to  Serm.  on  Theism,  etc. 

Exodus  of  birds  from  sundry  places  afilicted  with  cholera 
has  been  recorded. 

T.  Gill,  Smithsonian  Report,  1883,  p.  730. 

3.  [cop.]  The  second  book  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, designated  by  the  Jews  by  its  two  initial 
words,  or,  more  commonly,  by  the  second  of 
them,  Shemoth.  The  Greek  name  Exodus  was  attached 
to  it  in  the  Septuagint  version.  The  book  consists  of  two 
distinct  portions.  The  first  (ch.  i.-xix.)  gives  a  detailed 
account  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  departure 
of  the  Israelites  was  accomplished.  The  second  (ch.  xx.- 
xl.)  describes  the  giving  of  the  law,  and  the  institutions 
which  completed  the  organization  of  the  people.  Abbre- 
viated fa;.,  Exod. 
exodyt  (ek'so-di),  n.  [Irreg.  accom.  of  LL.  exo- 
dus.]   An  exodus. 

In  all  probability  their  years  continued  to  be  three  hun'- 
dred  and  sixty-five  days,  ever  since  the  time  of  the  Jewish 
exody,  at  least.  Sir  M.  Sale,  Orig.  of  Mankind. 

ex  officio  (eks  o-fish'i-6).  [L. :  ex,  from ;  (^io, 
abl.  of  offioium,  ofloe :  see  office.]  By  virtue  of 
office  (and  without  other  especial  authority) : 
as,  a  justice  of  the  peace  may  ex  offi^o  take 
sureties  of  the  peace:  also  used  adjectively: 
as,  an  ex  officio  member  of  a  body. 

exogamic  (ek-so-gam'ik),  a.  [<  exogamy  +  -ic] 
Same  as  exogamous. 

The  first  stage  is  the  tribe,  based  on  consanguinity  with 
exogamic  marriage.  Science,  III.  B4. 

exogamitic  (ek"so-ga-mit'ik),  a.  [Improp.  for 
exogamic.]    Same  as  exogamous. 

exogamous  (ek-sog'a-mus),  a.  [<  exogamy  + 
-ous.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  ex- 
ogamy; characterized  by  exogamy;  practising 
exogamy. 

Thus  there  are  in  China  large  bodies  of  related  clans- 
men, each  generally  bearing  the  same  clan  name.  They 
are  exogamous :  no  man  will  marry  a  woman  having  the 
same  clan  name  as  himself.  ,  „    ^ 

Mains,  Early  taw  and  Custom,  p.  223. 

Peace  and  friendship  were  unknown  between  separate 
groups  or  tribes  in  early  times,  except  when  they  were 
forced  to  unite  against  common  enemies.  .  .  .  While  this 
state  of  enmity  lasted,  exogamous  tribes  never  could  get 
wives  except  by  theft  or  force. 

McLennan,  Prim.  Marriage,  m. 

exogamy  (ek-sog'a-mi),  n.  [<  Gr.  efu,  outside,  + 
-■ya/da,  <ydfwg,  marriage.]  The  custom  among 
certain  tribes  which  prohibits  a  man  from 
marrying  a  woman  of  his  own  tribe. 


Exog^en. 
X.  Section  of  a  branch  of  three  years'  growth : 
a.  medulla  or  pith ;  d  b,  medullary  sheath ;  e  e, 
medullary  rays  j  ccc,  circles  of  annual  growth ; 
(/.bark.  2.  Netted  veined  leaf  (oak).  3.  Di- 
cotyledonous seed  :  a,  cotyledon.  4.  Germina- 
tion of  dicotyledonous  seed :  a  a,  seed-leaves 
or  cotyledons ;  »,  plumula.  5.  Exogenous  flower 
(crowfoot). 


exonus 

With  respect  to  exogamy  itself,  Mr.  MacLennan  believes 
that  it  arose  from  a  scarcity  of  women,  owing  to  female 
infanticide,  aided  perhaps  by  other  causes. 

Darvyin,  Var.  of  Animals  and  Plants,  p.  103. 

exogastritis  (ek'so-gas-tri'tis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
i^u,  outside,  +  yaa'rfip,  belly,  +  -itis.]  Same  as 
perigastritis. 

exogen  (ek'so-jen),  n.  [<  NL.  exogenus,  <  Gr.  If u, 
outside,  +  -ysw^f,  producing:  see  -gen,  -genous.] 

In      bot,     a 
S/-^  _  /OJ'^  R>v  a  plant  in  which 

the  growth  of 
the  stem  is 
in  successive 
concentric 
layers.       The 

exogens,  other- 
wise called  d-uio- 
tyledons  (see  di- 
cotyledon), form 
the  larger  of  the 
two  classes  into 
which  phsenoga- 
mous  plants  are 
divided.  They 
are  usually  con- 
sidered as  in- 
cluding two  sub- 
classes, the  an- 
giosperms  and 
the  gymno- 

sperms,  though 
the  latter,  which 
have  essentially  the  same  structure  and  mode  of  growth, 
but  diif  er  in  having  naked  ovules,  are  by  some  late  author- 
ities separated  as  a  distinct  class.  See  endogen. 
Exogenae  (ek-soj'e-ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fern.  pi. 
(so.  plantce)  of  exogenus :  see  exogen.}  In  bot, 
the  exogens. 

exogenetic  (ek-so-jf-net'ik),  a.  Having  an  ori- 
gin from  external  causes :  as,  an  exogenetic  dis- 
ease. Dunglison. 
exogenite  (ek-soj'e-nit),  n.  [<  exogen  +  -ite.] 
A  generic  name  proposed,  but  not  generally 
adopted,  for  fossil  exogenous  wood  of  unknown 
affinities. 

exogenous  (ek-soj'e-nus),  a.  [<  NL.  exogenus  : 
seeexogen."]  1.  Growing  by  additions  on  the  out- 
side ;  specifically,  in  bot,  belonging  to  or  char- 
acteristic of  the  class  of  exogens. — 3.  Produced 
on  the  outside,  as  the  spores  of  hyphomycetous 
and  many  other  f imgi ;  growing  out  from  some 
part :  specifically  applied  in  anatomy  to  those 
processes  of  a  vertebra  which  have  no  inde- 
pendent ossific  centers  of  their  own,  but  are 
mere  outgrowths. 

The  various  processes  of  the  vertebrae  have  been  divided 
into  those  that  are  autogenous,  or  formed  from  separate 
ossific  centers,  and  exogenous,  or  outgrowths  from  .  ,  . 
primary  vertebral  constituents. 

W.  H.  Flower,  Osteology,  p.  18. 
The  origin  of  lateral  members  is  either  exogenous  or  en- 
dogenous. It  is  the  former  when  they  are  formed  by  lateral 
outgrowth  of  a  superficial  cell  or  of  a  mass  of  cells  includ- 
ing the  outer  layers  of  tissue,  as  in  the  case  of  all  leaves 
and  hairs  and  most  normal  leaf-forming  shoots. 

Saclis,  Botany  (trans.),  p.  149. 

Exoglossinse  (ek'''s6-glo-si'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Exoglossum  +  ■4nw.']  A  subfamily  of  eyprinoid 
fishes  remarkable  for  the  development  of  the 
lower  jaw,  the  dentary  bones  being  laterally 
expanded  and  mesially  united  for  their  whole 
length.  It  is  represented  by  a  single  genus  and  species, 
Exoglossum,  maxillingua,  confined  to  the  United  States, 
and  popularly  known  as  cut-lips  and  stone-toter. 

exoglossine   (ek-so-glos'in),   a.   and  n.    I.   a. 
Pertaining  to  or  taving  the  characters  of  the 
Exoglossmw. 
II.  n.  A  fish  of  the  subfamily  Exoglossinw. 

Exoglossum  (ek-so-glos'um),».  [NL.,<  Gr.  Ifu, 
outside,  +  yTMOBa,  tongue.]  An  American  ge- 
nus of  cjrprinoid  fishes  having  the  mandibular 
rami  of  the  lower  jaw  united  in  front :  so  called 
because  this  formation  resembles  a  projecting 
tongue.  It  typifies  the  subfamily  Exoglossinte. 
Bafinesque. 

exoletet  (ek'so-let),  a.  [<  L.  exoletus,  pp.  of  ex- 
olescere,  grow  out,  mature,  grow  out  of  use,  be- 
come obsolete,  decay,  <  ex,  out,  -I-  olescere  (only 
in  comp.),  grow ;  ef .  obsolete.]  Obsolete ;  worn ; 
faded;  fiat;  insipid. 

There  is  a  Greeke  inscription  which  I  could  not  under- 
stand, by  reason  of  the  antiquity  of  those  exolete  letters. 
Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  223. 

exomis  (ek-s6'mis),  n.  [Gr.  t^a/tk,  a  vest  with- 
out sleeves,  leaving  one  shoulder  bare,  <  if,  out, 
+  afiog,  shoulder:  see  humerus.']  In  Gr.  antig., 
originally,  a  form  of  the  short  Dorian  tunic 
or  chiton,  which  was  fastened  over  the  left 
shoulder  only,  leaving  the  right  arm  entirely 
free.  Later,  tunics  were  sometimes  woven  with  a  shoit 
sleeve  lor  the  left  arm,  and  none  for  the  i-lght,  the  right 
shoulder  remaining  uncovered.  This  formed  a  usual  drees 
for  slaves  and  workmen,  as  the  limbs  of  the  wearer  were 
unhampered. 


ezomologesis 

eiomologesist  (ek-so-mol-o-je'sis),  n.  [NL.,  < 
LL.,  <  Gr.  k^oaoUyrjiig,  a  full  confession,  <  efo- 
fio'/.o-)  claOai,  confess  in  full,  <  i;,  out,  +  o/ioXoyelv, 
agree,  assent,  confess :  see  homologate.}  A  com- 
plete or  a  common  confession. 

And  upon  this  acco\int  all  publick  criminals  were  tied 
to  a  publick  ezonwiogesis  or  repentance  in  tlie  churcli,  who 
by  confession  (if  their  sins  acknowledged  theii-  error,  and 
entered  into  tlie  state  of  repentance. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Repentance,  x. 

exomphalos,  exomphalus  (eg-zom'f  a-los,-lus), 
11.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  E^dfupa'Ao;,  with  prominent  navel, 
as  n.  a  prominent  navel,  <  e|,  out,  +  bfi^aUg, 
navel.]  A  hernia  at  the  navel;  an  umbilical 
hernia. 

SXOn  (ek'spn),  u.  [See  essoin."]  In  England, 
the  name  given  to  each  of  four  oficers  of  the 
yeomen  of  the  royal  body-guard ;  an  exempt. 

exonarthex  (ek-so-nar'theks),  n.  [MGr.  s^uvap- 
drj^,  <  i^L>,  outside,  +  vapdri^,  narthex.]  In  a 
Greek  church,  the  outer  narthex  or  vestibule, 
in  case  there  were  two,  as  in  the  church  of  St. 
Sophia  in  Constantinople,  the  inner  narthex 
being  called  the  esonartliex. 

The  exonarthexis  of  inferior  workmanship,  and  has  been 

thought  by  some  of  later  date  than  the  rest  of  the  church. 

J.  II.  Neale,  Eastern  Church,  i.  246. 

exonert  (eg-zon'er),  V.  t.  [<  F.  exon^er  =  Sp. 
Pg.  exonerar  =  It.  esonerare,  <  L.  exonerare, 
disburden:  see  exonerate.']     To  exonerate. 

My  youtlif  ul  heart  was  won  by  love, 
But  death  will  me  exon^r. 

Andrew  Lammie  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  198). 

exonerate  (eg-zon'e-rat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
exonerated,  ppr.  exonerating.  [<  L.  exoneratus, 
pp.  of  exonerare,  disburden,  discharge,  <  ex- 
priv.  +  onerare,  load,  burden,  <  obms  {oner-),  a 
load :  see  onus,  onerous.]  If.  To  unload ;  dis- 
burden. 

Neither  did  this  riuer  exonerate  it  self  e  into  any  sea,  but 
was  swallowed  vp  by  an  hideous  gulfe  into  the  bowels  of 
the  earth.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  113. 

I  would  examine  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  see  where  and 
how  it  exonerates  itself.       Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  289. 

2t.  To  ease  (one's  self)  at  stool. 

They  eat  three  times  a  day ;  but  when  they  feast  they 
sit  all  the  day  long,  unlesse  they  rise  to  exonerate  nature, 
and  forthwith  return  agaiu.         Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  51. 

3.  To  relieve,  as  of  a  charge  or  of  blame  resting 
on  one ;  clear  of  something  that  lies  upon  the 
character  as  an  imputation :  as,  to  exonerate  one 
from  blame,  or  from  an  accusation  of  crime. 

We  should  not  exonerate  an  assassin  who  pretended  that 
his  dagger  was  guilty  of  the  murder  laid  to  his  charge 
rather  than  himself.       H.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  166. 

4.  To  relieve  of,  as  an  obligation,  debt,  or  duty ; 
discharge  of  responsibility  or  liability:  as,  a 
bail  exonerates  himself  by  producing  his  prin- 
cipal in  court. 

Because  the  whole  cure  of  the  diocess  is  in  the  bishop, 
he  cannot  exotierate  himself  of  it,  for  it  is  a  burden  of 
Christ's  imposing.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  II.  216. 
=  SyTi.  3.  To  exculpate,  absolve,  acquit,  justify,  vindicate. 
exonerate  (eg-zon'e-rat),  a.  [<  L.  exoneratus, 
pp.:  see tho verb.]  Exonerated;  freed.   [Rare.] 

By  right  of  birth  exonerate  from  toil. 

Lowell,  Under  the  Willows.- 

exoneration  (eg-zon-e-ra'shon),  n.  [=  F.  ex- 
oneration =  Sp.  exoneraeion  =  Pg.  exoneragHo ; 

<  LL.  exoneraHoin-),  an  unloading,  lightening, 

<  L.  exonerare,  disburden :  see  exonerate.]  The 
act  of  exonerating,  or  of  disburdening,  discharg- 
ing, or  freeing,  or  the  state  of  being  exoner- 
ated, disburdened,  discharged,  or  freed  from 
an  accusation,  imputation,  obligation,  debt,  or 
duty. 

He  [Henry  VIII.]  chose  to  exact  money  by  loan  and  then 

to  come  to  the  nation  that  lent  the  money  for  exoneration. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  263. 

exonerati'7e  (eg-zon'e-ra-tiv),  a.  [<  exonerate 
-f-  -ive.]  Of  the  nature  of  exoneration;  exon- 
erating; freeing  from  a  burden  or  an  obliga- 
tion. 

exonerator  (eg-zon'e-ra-tor),  m.  [<  LL.  exone- 
rator,  <  L.  exonerare:  Bee' exonerate.]  One  who 
exonerates. 

exoneratur  (eg-zon-e-ra'ter),  n.  [L.,  he  is  dis- 
charged; 3d  pers.  sing.  pres.  ind.  pass,  of  ex- 
onerare, disburden,  discharge.]  In  law,  an  or- 
der of  discharge ;  in  particular,  an  order  in- 
dorsed by  a  judge  on  a  bail-piece,  discharging 
the  bail  from  their  liability  as  such,  as  upon 
their  surrender  of  the  person  bailed. 

exoneural  (ek-so-nu'ral),  a.  [<  Gr.  i^a,  outside, 
-i-  vevpov,  nerve:  see  neural.]  In  awa J. ,  situated 
or  occurring  outside  of  the  nervous  system. 

exoneurally  (ek-so-nii'ral-i),  adv.  In  an  exo- 
neural  manner. 


Geaster  tenuifes. 

a,  endoperidium  :  *,  A,  exo- 

peridium.    (From  Le  Maout 

and  Decaisne's  "  Trait6  g6- 

n6ral  de  Botanique." ) 
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eXonsMp  (ek'son-ship),  m.  [<  exon  +  -ship.] 
In  England,  the  office  of  exon  of  the  royal  body- 
guard. 

eXOpatMc  (ek-s6-path'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  efu,  outside, 
+  iraBog,  suffering,  +  -ic.]  lapathol,  pertaining 
to  or  resulting  from  pathogenic  factors  external 
to  the  organism :  contrasted  with  autopathic. 

The  doctrine  of  disease  ...  is  mostly  an  exopathic  one, 
although  a  small  residue  of  it  may  be  autopathic. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XVIII.  362. 

exoperidium  (ek'so-pe-rid'i-um),  n. ;  pi.  exope- 
ridia  (-a).  [NL.,  <  'Gr.  l^u,  outside,  +  NL.  peri- 
dium.]  "In  mycol.,  the  out- 
er peridium  of  a  fungus 
when  more  than  one  are 
present,  especially  in 
Geaster,  in  which  the  out- 
er peridium  separates, 
and  expands  into  a  stel- 
late form.  Compare  en- 
doperidium. 

exophagous  ( ek  -  sof '  a  - 
gus),  a.  [<  exophagy  + 
-ous.]  Practising  exo- 
phagy. 

But,  as  a  rule,  cannibals  are  exophagous,  and  will  not 
eat  the  members  of  their  tribe. 

London  Daily  News,  June  7,  1883. 

exophagy  (ek-sof 'a-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  tfu,  outside,  -t- 
(payelv,  eat.]  A  custom  of  certain  cannibal 
tribes,  prohibiting  the  eating  of  persons  of 
their  own  tribe. 

It  would  be  interesting  if  we  could  ascertain  that  the 
rules  of  exophagy  and  exogamy  are  co-extensive  among 
cannibals.  London  Daily  News,  June  7, 1883. 

exophthalmia  (ek-sof-thal'mi-a),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  e^6ij)6a?,/iog,  with  prominent  eyes :  see  exopli- 
thalmiis.']  In  pathol.,  a  protrusion  of  the  eye- 
ball, caused  by  disease.    Also  exopMhalmy. 

exophthalmic  (ek-sof-thal'mik),  a.  [<  exoph- 
thalmia +  -ic]  Pertaining  to,  resembling,  or 
affected  with  exophthalmia Exophthalmic  goi- 
ter, a  disease  characterized  by  exophthalmia,  enlargement 
of  the  thyroid  gland,  and  frequent  pulse.  Also  called 
Graves's  or  Basedow's  disease. 

exophthalmus  (ek-sof-thal'mus),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  e^6(j>0a?./iog,  with  prominent  eyes,  <  if,  out,  -I- 
'o())Ballj.6Q,  eye.]  1..  A  person  exhibiting  exoph- 
thalmia, or  protrusion  of  the  eyeball. — 2.  Pro- 
trusion of  the  eyeball. — 3.  [cap.]  In  entom.,  a 
genus  of  eurculios,  with  over  60  West  Indian, 
Mexican,  and  Central  American  species,  and 
one  from  Senegal.  They  vary  much  in  aspect,  are  usu- 
ally covered  with  a  powdery  efflorescence,  and  are  often 
large  and  brightly  colored. 

exophthalmy  (ek-sof-thal'mi),  n.  [<  Nil.  ex- 
ophthalmia.]   Same  as  exophthalmia. 

exophyllous  (ek-so-fil'us),  a.  [<  Gr.  «fu,  out- 
side, +  (jivXTmv  =  L".  folium,  a  leaf,  +  -otis.]  In 
iot,  having  a  naked  plumule :  a  word  proposed 
as  equivalent  to  dicotyledonous. 

exoplasm  (ek'so-plazm),  n.  [<  Gr.  e^u,  outside, 
+  Tvldafia,  anything  formed,  <  TrAaffcreiv,  form.] 
In  liol.,  external  protoplasm  or  outer  sareode, 
as  of  a  cell  or  single-celled  animal;  an  outer 
cell-substance,  in  any  way  distinguished  from 
an  inner  or  endoplasm.  It  constitutes  sometimes  a 
pretty  distinct  cell-wall,  cuticle,  or  other  investment,  but 
is  oftener  indistinguishable  by  any  structural  character. 

The  "  exoplaem  "  and  "  endoplasra  "  described  in  Amoebae, 
&c.,  by  some  authors  are  not  distinct  layers,  but  one  and 
the  same  continuous  substance — what  was  internal  at  one 
moment  becoming  external  at  another,  no  really  structural 
difference  existing  between  them. 

JE.  R.  Lanlcester,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  838. 

exopodite  (ek-sop'o-dit),  n.  [<  Gr.  Ifu,  outside, 
-1-  TToi/f  (jroj-),  =  E.'/oot,  +  -ite^.J  In  Crustacea, 
the  outer  one  of  two  main  branches  into  which 
the  typical  limb  or  appendage  of  any  somite 
is  divided  or  divisible :  opposed  to  endopodite. 
Compare  epipodite.  Like  the  endopodite,  the  exopo- 
dite is  very  vanously  modified  in  different  regions  of  the 
body  of  the  same  animal.  Thus,  in  the  tail-fin,  as  of  the 
crawfish,  it  forms  the  outer  part  of  the  broad  flat  swim- 
nieret  on  each  side  of  the  tail.  In  abdominal  and  thoracic 
somites  it  may  be  very  small,  or  entirely  suppressed, 
especially  when  the  endopodite  is  highly  developed  as  an 
ambulatory  leg.  (See  cut  under  eridopodite.)  In  maxil- 
lipedary  segments  it  forms  a  variously  modified  appendage 
of  those  parts  (see  cut  under  Cyclops) ;  in  an  antennary 
segment  it  may  be  a  mere  scale  at  the  base  of  the  very 
long  and  many-jointed  endopodite  (antenna  or  feeler). 

The  middle  division  of  each  maxillipede,  answering  to 
the  exopodite,  is  long,  slender,  many-jointed,  and  palpi- 
form.  Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  271. 

exopoditic  (ek''''so-po-dit'ik),  a.  [<  exopodite  + 
-ic]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  exopodite :  as,  the 
exopoditic  division  of  a  limb  or  of  an  antenna. 

exoptablet  (eg-zop'tar-bl),  a.  [<  L.  exoptabilis, 
desirable,  <  exoptare,  desire:  see  exoptation.] 
Capable  of  being  desired  or  sought  after;  de- 
sirable.    Coles,  1717.     [Rare.] 


exoptationf  (ek-sop-ta'shon),  n.  [<  L.  exoptare, 
pp.  exoptatus,  desire,  long  for,  <  ex,  out,  +  op- 
tare,  desire:  see  optation.]  Earnest  desire  or 
wish.    E.  Phillips,  1706.     [Bare.] 

exoptile  (ek-sop'til),  n.  [<  Gr.  cfu,  outside,  + 
TrriAov,  a  feather,  down,  plumage.]  In  hot.,  a 
plant  having  a  naked  plumule :  same  as  dicoty- 
ledon.    [Not  in  use.] 

exorable  (ek'so-ra-bl),  a.  [=  P.  exorahle  =  Sp. 
exorable  =  Fg.'exbravel  =  It.  esorabile,  <  L.  ex- 
orabilis,  <  exorare,  move  by  entreaty,  gain  by 
entreaty :  see  exorate.]  Susceptible  of  being 
moved  or  persuaded  by  entreaty. 

He  seemes  offended  at  the  very  rumour  of  a  Parlameiit 
divulg'rt  among  the  people :  as  if  hee  had  tak'n  it  for  a 
kind  of  slander  that  men  should  think  him  that  way  ex- 
orahle, much  less  inclin'd.  Milton,  Eikonokla^tes,  i. 
It  [religion]  prompts  us  ...  to  be  patient,  exorable, 
and  reconcileable  to  those  that  give  us  greatest  cause  of 
offence.    ,  Barrow,  Works,  I.  i. 

exorate  (ek'so-rat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  exorated, 
ppr.  exorating.  [<  L.  exoratus,  pp.  of  exorare, 
move  by  entreaty,  gain  by  entreaty,  <  ex,  out, 
-(-  orare,  pray :  see  oration.]  To  obtain  by  re- 
quest.    [Rare.]    Imp.  Diet. 

exoration  (ek-so-ra'shon),  n.  [<  L.  exoratio{n-), 
<  exorare,  move  by  entreaty:  see  exorate,]  A 
prayer;  an  entreaty.     [Rare.] 

I  am  blind 
To  what  you  do ;  deaf  to  your  cries ;  and  marble 
To  all  impulsive  exoratioTis. 

Fletcher  (and  another).  Love's  Cure,  v.  3. 

exorbitance,  exorbitancy  (eg-z6r'bi-tans, -tan- 
si),  n.  [=  ¥.  exorbitance  =  Sp.  Pg.  exdrbitatieia 
=  It.  esorbitanza,  <  ML.  exorbitanUa,  <  L.  exorli- 
tan{t-)s,  exorbitant:  see  exorbitant.]  If.  A  go- 
ing out  of  or  beyond  proper  limits  or  bounds ; 
transgression  of  normal  limitations  or  restric- 
tions ;  hence,  inordinate  extension  or  expan- 
sion ;  extravagant  enlargement. 

Great  "Worthies  heertofore  by  disobeying  Law  ofttimes 
have  sav'd  the  Common-wealth :  and  the  Law  afterward 
by  firme  Decree  hath  approv'd  that  planetary  motion,  that 
unblamable  exorbitancy  in  them. 

Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xxvi. 
To  such  exorbitancy  were  things  arived. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  May  12, 1641. 
A  good  reign  is  the  only  time  for  the  making  of  lawfr 
against  the  exorbitance  of  power. 

Addison,  The  Head-dresB. 

2.  Extravagance  in  degree  or  amount ;  exoes- 
siveness;  inordinateness :  as,  the  exorbitance 
of  desires,  demands,  or  taxes. 
exorbitant  (eg-z6r'bi-tant),  a.  [=  F.  exorli- 
tant  =  Sp.  Pg.  exorbitante  =  It.  esorbitante,  < 
L.  exorbitan(t-)s,  ppr.  of  exorbitare,  go  out  of 
the  track,  deviate,  <  ex,  out,  +  orbita,  track:  see 
orbit.']  It.  Deviating  from  proper  limitation 
or  rule ;  excessively  enlarged  or  extended;  out 
of  order  or  proportion. 

Sin  is  no  plant  of  God's  setting.  He  seeth  and  flnd- 
eth  it  a  thing  irregular,  exorbitant,  and  altogether  out  of 
course.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.,  App.  1. 

Acts  of  this  bold  and  most  exorbitant  strain. 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  iv.  2. 

2.  Going  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason;  ex- 
travagantly exacting  or  exacted;  inordinate; 
excessive :  as,  exorbitant  charges  or  prices ;  an 
exorbitant  usurer. 

Once  more  I  will  renew 
His  lapsed  powers,  though  forfeit  and  enthrall'd 
By  sin  to  foul  exorbitant  desires. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iii.  177. 

An  exorbitant  miser,  who  never  yet  lent 
A  ducat  at  less  than  three  hundred  per  cent. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  46. 
He  was  ...  the  steadfast  antagonist  of  the  exorbita,^ 
pretensions  of  Spain.  Bancroft,  Hist.  U.  S.,  I.  87. 

=S3m.  2.  Inordinate,  unreasonable,  unconscionable. 

exorbitantly  (eg-z6r'bi-tant-li),  adv.  If.  I" 
an  exorbitant,  excessive,  or  irregular  manner; 
extravagantly. 

'Tis  the  naked  man's  apparel  which  we  shut  up  in  our 

presses,  or  which  we  exorbitantly  Tuf&e  and  ilaunt  m.     _ 

Barrow,  Works,  I.  xxxi. 

2.  In  an  excessive  degree  or  amount;  beyond 
reasonable  limits ;  inordinately:  as,  to  charge 
exorbitantly  for  a  service. 
exorbitatet  (eg-z6r'bi-tat),  V.  i.  [<  L-  exorm- 
tatus,  pp.  of  exqrbitare  (>  Pg.  exorbitar),  go  out 
of  the  track :  see  exorbitant.]  To  go  beyond  the 
usual  track  or  orbit ;  deviate  from  the  usual  lumt. 
The  planets  .  .  .  sometimes  have  exorbitated  beyond  the 
distance  of  Saturn.  Bentley,  Sermons,  vni. 

exorcisationt  (ek-s6r-si-za'shon),  «.    [<  *^.- 

exorsisacioun,  <  OF.  exorcisacion,  <  ML-  exorcir 

eaUo(n-),  <  LL.  exorcizare,  pp.  exordsatus,  ex- 

orcise :  see  exorcise.]    Exorcism ;  conjuration. 

Olde  wyches,  sorceresses, 

That  usen  exorsitadauns.  ,„ 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  1. 120^ 


exorcise 

exorcise  (ek's6r-siz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  exor- 
cised, ppr.  exorcising.  [Formerly  also  exorcize 
(the  proper  spelling  according  to  the  analogy 
of  other  verbs  in  4ze);  <  ME.  *exorcisen  (in 
deriv.),  <  OF.  exordser,  F.  exorciser  =  Sp.  Pg. 
.exorcizar  =  It.  esorcizzare,  <  LL.  exorcizare,  < 
Gr,  i^opidi;eiv,  in  eooles.  writers  drive  away  (an 
evil  spirit)  by  adjuration,  in  classical  Gr.  equiv. 
to  the  earlier  i^opicovv,  swear  a  person,  admin- 
ister an  oath,  <  if  +  SpKiieiv,  ipitovv,  administer 
an  oath,  <  8p(cof,  an  oath.]  1.  To  expel  by  con- 
jurations and  religious  or  magical  ceremonies ; 
drive  out  by  religious  or  magical  agencies:  as, 
to  exorcise  evil  spirits. 

One  of  these  was  the  Keverend  Mr.  Portpipe,  whom  we 
have  already  celebrated  for  his  proficiency  in  the  art  of 
ezorcimig  goblins  by  dint  of  venison  and  Medeira. 

peacock,  Melincourt,  i. 
Abate,  cross  your  breast  and  count  your  beads 
And  exoreiee  the  devil,  for  here  he  stands 
And  stiffens  in  the  bristly  nape  of  neck, 
Daring  you  drive  him  hence ! 

Browning,  Ring  and  Booii,  II.  250. 

2.  To  purify  from  unclean  spirits  by  adjura- 
tions and  religious  or  magioalceremonies ;  de- 
liver from  the  influence  of  malignant  spirits  or 
demons :  as,  to  exorcise  a  house. 

And  friars,  that  through  the  wealthy  regions  run, 
Besort  to  farmers  rich,  and  bless  their  haUs, 
And  exorcise  the  beds,  and  cross  the  walls. 

Dryden,  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  1.  28. 
Do  all  you  can  to  exorcise  crowds  who  are  in  some  de- 
gree possessed  as  I  am.  Spectator,  No.  402. 

3t.  To  call  up  or  forth,  as  a  spirit;  conjure  up. 
He  impudently  exorcizetk  devils  in  the  church. 

Prynne,  Histrio-Mastix,  I.  vi.  12. 

exorciser.  (ek's6r-si-z6r),  n.     1.  One  who  easts 

out  evil  spirits  by  adjurations  and  conjuration. 

They  compared  this  performance  of  our  Lord  with  those, 

and  perhaps  with  things  which  they  had  seen  done  in  their 

own  times  by  professed  exercisers.     Horsley,  Worlts,  I.  x. 

2t.  One  who  calls  up  spirits ;  a  conjurer. 
Gui.  No  exorciser  harm  thee ! 
Arv.  Nor  no  witchcraft  charm  thee  I 

Shah.,  Cymbeline,  iv.  2  (song). 

exorcism  (ek's6r-sizm),  n.  [<  MB.  exorcisme  = 
F.  exorcisme  =  Sp.  Pg.  exorcismo  =  It.  esoreismo, 
<  LL.  exorcismus,  <  Gr.  e^opKta/iis,  eocles.  exor- 
cism, classical  Gr.  administration  of  an  oath,  < 
£f  op/cif  £iv,  swear  a  person,  exorcise :  see  exorcise.'] 
1.  The  act  or  process  of  expelling  evil  spirits 
by  conjurations  and  religious  or  magical  cere- 
monies ;  a  conjuration  or  ceremony  employed 
for  this  purpose.  Exorcism  has  been  practised  in  all 
times  wherever  a  belief  has  existed  in  literal  demoniacal 
possession.  In  the  Koman  Catholic  and  Greek  churches 
it  is  used  in  the  baptism  of  both  adults  and  infants,  in  the 
consecration  of  water,  salt,  oil,  etc.,  and  in  specific  cases 
of  individuals  supposed  to  be  possessed  by  evil  spirits. 
Exorcism  in  baptism  is  still  retained  also  in  some  Lutheran 
churches. 

It  Is  the  nature  of  the  devil  of  tyranny  to  tear  and  rend 
the  body  which  he  leaves.  Are  the  miseries  of  continued 
possession  less  horrible  than  the  struggles  of  the  tremen- 
dous exorcism'  Macaulay,  Milton. 
The  growth  of  Neoplatonism  and  kindred  philosophies 
greatly  strengthened  the  belief,  and  some  of  the  later 
philosophers,  as  well  as  many  religious  charlatans,  prac- 
tised exorcism.                       Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  I.  405. 

2t.  The  act  of,  or  formula  used  in,  raising  the 
devil  or  other  spirit. 

Will  her  ladyship  behold  and  hear  our  exorcisms'  .  .  . 
Madam,  sit  you,  and  fear  not ;  whom  we  raise,  we  will 
make  fast  within  a  hallow'd  verge.    Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  i.  4. 

exorcismal  (ek-s6r-siz'mal),  a.     [<  exorcism  + 

-al.  ]  Pertaining  to  or  of  tie  nature  of  exorcism. 

In  a  short  time  nearly  all  tlie  female  population,  excited 

by  theexorrasmaZ  practices  of  the  clergy,  fell  a  prey  to  the 

disease  [hysteria].  Fortnightly  £ev.,  N.  S.,  XLI.  740. 

exorcist  (ek's6r-sist),  n.  [<  MB.  exorcist  =  F. 
exorciste  =  Sp.  Pg.  exorcista  =  It.  esorcista,  < 
LL.  exorcista,  <  Gr.  s^opiaaT^c,  an  exorcist,  <  £f- 
opid^eiv,  exorcise:  see  exorcise.]  1.  One  who 
exorcises  evil  spirits;  eocles.,  a  member  of  an 
order  of  ecclesiastics,  which  became  a  distinct 
class  during  the  third  century,  whose  office  it 
was  to  expel  evil  spirits.  This  order  still  exists  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek  churches,  with  its  original 
office  and  a  few  minor  duties  added,  such  as  bidding  the 
non-communicants  give  place  to  the  communicants  at  the 
celebration  of  the  eucharist. 

He  began  to  play  the  exorcist:  "In  the  name  of  God," 
said  he,  "and  all  saints,  I  command  thee  to  declare  what 
thou  art."  Foxe  (Arbor's  Eng.  Garner,  I.  109). 

Some  few  exorcists  among  the  Jews  cured  some  demo- 
niacs and  distracted  people. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  239. 

The  exorcist,  by  loud  noises,  frightful  grimaces,  abomi- 
nable stenches,  etc.,  professes  to  drive  out  the  malicious 
intruder.  ff.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  §  206. 

2t.  One  who  calls  or  conjures  up  evil  spirits. 
Thou,  like  an  exoreist,  hast  oonjur'd  up 
My  mortified  spirit  Shak.,  J.  C,  ii.  1. 
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exordial  (eg-z6r'di-al),  a.  [<  exordiwm  +  -ah] 
Pertaining  to  an  exordium ;  introductory;  ini- 
tial. 

But  the  greatest  underweening  of  this  life  is  to  under- 
value that  unto  which  this  is  but  exordial,  or  a  passage 
leadmg  unto  it.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ.  Mor.,  ill.  26. 

If  the  exordial  verses  of  Homer  be  compared  with  the 
res.t  of  the  poem,  they  will  not  appear  remarkable  for 
plainness  or  simplicity,  but  rather  eminently  adorned 
and  illuminated.  Johnson,  Rambler,  No.  158. 

exordium  (eg-z6r'di-um),  n.  [=  F.  exorde  = 
Sp.  Pg.  exordio  =  It.  esordia,  esordio,  <  L.  exor- 
dium, a  beginning,  the  warp  of  a  web,  <  exordiri, 
begin,  weave,  <  ex,  out,  +  ordiri,  begin  a  web, 
lay  the  warp,  begin..]  The  beginning  of  any- 
thing; specifically,  the  introductory  part  of  a 
discourse,  intended  to  prepare  the  au<fience  for 
the  main  subject ;  the  preface  or  proemial  part 
of  a  composition. 

This  whole  exordium  [of  "Paradise  Lost"]  rises  very 

happily  into  noble  language  and  sentiment,  as  I  think  the 

transition  to  the  fable  is  exciuisitely  beautiful  and  natural. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  303. 

The  letters  of  invitation  from  the  Pope  to  the  princes 
were  sent  by  a  legate,  each  commencing  with  the  exordium 
"  To  my  beloved  son."       Motley,  Dutch  Republic,  I.  299. 

=Syn.  Proem ;  Prelude,  Preface,  etc.    See  introduction. 

exorganic  (ek-s6r-gan'ik),  a.  [<  ex-  priv.  +  or- 
ganic] Having  ceased  to  be  organic  or  organ- 
ized.    North  British  Rev. 

exorhiz,  exorhiza  (ek'so-riz,  ek-so-n'za),  n. 
[NL.  exorMza,<  Gr.  efw,  outside,  +  piCa,  root.]  A 
plant  having  the  radicle  of  the  embryo  naked: 
equivalent  to  exogen  or  dicotyledon.     [Rare.] 

exorhizal,  exorhizous  (ek-so-ri'zal,  -zus),  a. 
In  hot.,  of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  an 
exorhiz.     [Bare.] 

Exorista  (ek-so-ris'ta),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  k^dpiaro;, 
banished,  <  ffop/few,  "banish,  <  £f,  out,  +  opi^eiv, 
separate  by  a  boundary,  bound :  see  liorizon.] 
A  genus  of  parasitic  flies,  of  the  family  TacJii- 
nidce,  chiefly 
distinguished 
by  the  an- 
tennae, which 
are  inserted 
above  the 
middle  of  the 
face,  and  have 
the  third  joint 
from  two  to 
six  times 

longer     than 
the       second 
joint.     The  lar- 
vae are  parasitic       Yellow-tailed  Tachina-fly  {Exorista  flci'vi- 
in      caterpillars,  cauda).    (Cross  shows  natural  size.) 

in    which     the 

white  oval  eggs  are  deposited  by  the  flies.  E.  Jlavicauda 
(Riley)  is  parasitic  upon  the  army-worm,  Leucania  uni- 
puncta  (Haworth).  See  tachina-fly. 
exornatet  (eg-z6r'nat),  V.  t.  [<  L.  exornatus, 
pp.  of  exornare  (>  Sp.  Vg.  exornar  =  It.  esor- 
nare  =  OF.  exorner),  fit  out,  equip,  deck,  adorn, 

<  ex,  out,  +  ornare,  fit  out,  equip,  deck,  adorn: 
see  ornate.]    To  ornament.     [Bare.] 

Their  hemimeris  of  halfe  foote  serued  not  by  licence 
Poeticall  or  necessitie  of  words,  but  to  bewtifie  and  exor- 
natc  the  verse.     Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng,  Poesie,  p.  108. 

exornatiout  (ek-s6r-na'shon),  n.  [=  Sp.  exor- 
nacion  =  Pg.  exornagao  =  It.  esornazione,  <  L. 
exornatio(n-),  <  exornare,  pp.  exornatus,  adorn : 
see  exornate.]  Ornamentation ;  decoration ; 
embellishment. 

So  is  there  yet  requisite  to  the  perfection  of  this  arte 
another  maner  of  exornation,  which  resteth  in  the  fashion- 
ing of  our  makers  language  and  style. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  114. 

She  doth  give  it  that  sweet,  quick  grace,  and  exornation 
in  the  composure, 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  ii.  1. 

Hyperbolical  exornations,  elegancies,  &c.,  many  much 
affect.  Burton,  Anat,  of  Mel,,  p,  24, 

exortivet  (eg-z6r'tiv),  a.  [<  L.  exortivus,  per- 
taining to  tiie  rising  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
eastern,  <  exoriri,  pp.  exortus,  rise  out  or  forth, 

<  ex,  out,  +  oriri,  rise:  see  orient]  Bising; 
relating  to  the  east  or  the  place  of  rising  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.     Coles,  1717.     [Bare.] 

exoscopic  (ek-so-skop'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  £|u,  out- 
side, +  anonelv',  view,  +  -Jc]  Considering  a 
thing  in  a  superficial  way,  or  without  taking 
into  account  its  interior  constitution — Exoscop- 
ic method  in  alg.,  a  method  of  considering  a  quantio  in 
which  the  coefficients  are  regarded  as  monads,  without 
reference  to  their  internal  constitution,  J.  J.  Sylvester, 
1853, 

exosculate  (eg-zos'ku-lat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
exosculated,  ppr.  exosculating.  [<  L.  exoscula- 
tus,  pp.  of  exosculari,  kiss  fondly,  <  ex  +  oscu- 


exostome 

lari,  Idss :  see  osculate.]  To  kiss ;  especially, 
to  kiss  repeatedly  and  fondly. 
exoskeletal  (ek-so-skel'e-tal),  a.  [<  exoskeleton 
+  -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  exoskeleton.  Ex- 
oskeleton has  acquired  such  latitude  of  signification  that 
exoskeletal  is  nearly  synonymous  with  tegumentary,  cuticu- 
lar,  OT  epidermal,  and  is  applicable  to  any  hardened  super- 
ficial structure,  as  hair,  fur,  feathers,  claws,  horns,  hoofs, 
nails,  etc. 

The  connective  tissue  and  muscles  of  the  integument  are 
exclusively  developed  in  the  enderon ;  while  from  the  epi- 
dermis all  cuticular  and  cellular  exoskeletal  parts,  and  all 
the  integumentary  glands,  are  developed. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Invert,,  p,  55, 

exoskeleton  (ek-so-skel'e-ton),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
£f  6),  outside,  +  aKe?ieT6v,  a  dried  body :  see  skele- 
ton.] In  zool.  and  anat,  any  structure  pro- 
duced by  the  hardening  of  the  integument,  as 
the  shells  of  crustaceans  or  the  scales  and 
plates  of  fishes  and  reptiles,  especially  when 
such  modified  integument  is  of  the  nature  of 
bone,  as  the  carapace  of  a  turtle  or  the  plates 
of  a  sturgeon;  the  dermoskeleton :  opposed  to 
endoskeleton. 

In  the  highest  Annulosa,  the  exoskeleton  and  the  muscu- 
lar system  never  lose  all  traces  of  their  primitive  segmen- 
tation, R.  Spencer,  Universal  Progress,  p,  409, 

exosmic  (ek-sos'mik),  a.    Same  as  exosmoUc. 

exosmose  (ek'sos-mos),  m.  [<  NL.  exosmosis.] 
Same  as  exosmosis. 

exosmosis  (ek-sos-mo'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  £f, 
out,  +  aajjJig,  a  thrusting,  an  impulse,  <  aBelv, 
thrust,  push,  drive';  cf .  e^uBelv,  thrust  out,  force 
out :  see  osmosis,  and  cf.  endosmosis,  diosmosis.] 
The  passage  of  gases,  vapors,  or  liquids  through 
membranes  or  porous  media  from  within  out- 
ward, in  the  phenomena  of  osmosis,  the  reverse 
process  being  called  endosmosis.  See  endos- 
mosis, osmosis. 

exosmotic  (ek-sos-mot'ik),  a.  [<  exosmosis  {ex- 
osmot-)  +  -ic]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature 
of  exosmosis:  as,  an  exosmotic  current.  Also 
exosmic. 

exosperm  (ek'so-spferm),  n.  [<  Gr.  Ifu,  outside, 
-f-  airipiia,  seed.]     Same  as  exospore. 

exospore  (ek'so-spor),  n.  [<  NL.  exosporium: 
see  spore.]  1.  The  outer  coat  of  a  spore,  corre- 
sponding to  the  extine  of  pollen-grains:  same  as 
epispore. —  2.  An  outer  coat  of  dried  protoplasm 
adhering  to  the  surface  of  a  spore,  as  to  the 
resting-spores  of  Peronospora  and  Mueor. 

Exosporese  (ek-so-spo're-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
Efu,  outside,  +  aWiipof,  seed,  +  -ecB.]  The  first 
of  the  two  groups  into  which  the  Myxomycetes 
are  divided.  It  is  characterized  by  the  production  of 
spores  externally  upon  a  conidiophore,  and  includes  a  sin- 
gle genus,  Ceratium,  which  Saccardo's  classification  re- 
fers to  Hyphomycetes.    Compare  Endosporece. 

exosporium  (ek-so-spo'ri-um),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
I'^a,  outside,  +  cirdpoq,  seed:  see  spore.]  Same 
as  exospore. 

The  product  of  conjugation  is  termed  a  zygospore.  Its 
cellulose  coat  becomes  separated  into  an  outer  layer  of  a 
dark  blackish  hue,  the  exosporium,  and  an  inner  colour- 
less layer,  the  endosporium,  Huxley,  Biology,  v, 

exosporous  (ek-so-sp6'rus),  a.  [<  Gr.  £fai,  out- 
side, +  airdppg,  seed  (see  spore),  +  -ous.]  Produ- 
cing spores  exogenously;  having  naked  spores. 

exossatet  (ek-sos'at),  v.  t  [<  L.  exossatus,  pp. 
of  exossare,  deprive  of  bone,  bone,  <  exossis,  ex- 
ossiis,  also  exos  (exoss-),  without  bones,  <  ex, 
out,  +  OS  (os«-),  a  bone.]  To  deprive  of  bones; 
bone.    Bailey,  1731. 

exossationt  (ek-so-sa'shon),  n.     [<  exossate  + 

-ion.]    The  act  of  exossating,  or  depriving  of 

bones  or  of  any  similar  hard  substance ;  the 

state  of  being  so  deprived. 

Experiment  solitary  touching  the  exossation  of  fruits. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist,,  §  854, 

exosseoust  (ek-sos'f-us),  a.  [<  L.  exossis,  ex- 
ossus,  boneless  {see' exossate),  +  -eous.  Cf.  os- 
seow.]    Having  no  bones ;  boneless. 

The  like  also  in  snails,  a  soft  and  exosseousSimTaal,  where- 
of in  the  naked  and  greater  sort ,  ,  ,  nature,  neer  the  head, 
hath  placed  a  fiat  white  stone,  or  rather  testaceous  con- 
cretion. Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg,  Err.,  iii.  13, 

Exostema  (ek-so-ste'ma),  n.  [NL.  (so  called 
with  ref .  to  the  exserted  stamens),  <  Gr.  £f«, 
outside,  +  ar^/ia,  stamen.]  A  ge- 
nus of  rubiaceous  trees  or  shrubs, 
of  tropical  America,  nearly  allied 
to  Cinchona.  West  Indian  or  Prince- 
wood  bark,  used  in  the  West  Indies  as  a 
tonic,  is  obtained  from  E.  Caribbceum. 

exostome  (ek'so-stom),  n.     [<  Gr. 
£fu,  outside,  -i-'ardfia,  mouth.]     In   S"?^ [„„'^''' 
hot. :  (a)  The  aperture  through  the 
outer  integument  of  an  ovule  which,  together 
with  the  endostome,  completes  the  foramen. 
(6)  The  outer  peristome  of  mosses. 
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ezostosed  (ek-sos'tozd),  a.  1.  Affected  'with 
exostosis.  Erasmus  Wilson,  Anat. — 2.  Ossified 
externally;  dermosseous. 

The  gaseouB,  liquid,  and  solid  molecular  conditions,  be- 
ing characters  diBtinguishing  otherwise  allied  substances 
in  the  same  way  morphologically  (we  can  not  say  yet  de- 
velopmentally)  as  the  cartilaginous,  osseous,  and  ezostosed 
or  dermosseous  characters  distinguish  otherwise  nearly 
allied  genera.         K  D.  Cope,  Origin  of  the  Fittest,  p.  46. 

exostosis  (ek-sos-to'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  efu,  out- 
side, +  bariov,  bone,  +  -osis.']  1.  In  pathol.,  a 
morbid  bony  growth  on  the  surface  of  a  bone, 
arising  from  bone,  periosteum,  or  articular  or 
epiphyseal  cartilage. —  2.  In  6oi.,  the  formation 
of  woody,  wart-Uke  excrescences  upon  the  stems 
or  roots  of  plants. 

exostotic  (ek-Bos-tot'ik),  a.  [<  exostosis  (-ot-) 
+  -ic]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  ex- 
ostosis. 

exostracize  (ek-sos'tra-siz),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
exostraoised,  ppr.  exostradzing.  [<  Gr.  k^oarpa- 
Ktlictv,  banish  by  ostracism,  <  ef,  out,  +  barpa- 
K(f«v,  ostracize:  see  ostracize.'}  To  consign  to 
a  state  of  ostracism. 

That  the  dictionaries  have  overlooked  the  use  of  this 
word  wWch  Mr.  White  exostracizes  goes  for  nothing. 

F.  Hall,  False  Philol.,  p.  70. 

exoteric (ek-so-ter'ik),  a.  and «.  [=F.exotMque 
=  Sp.  exotirico  =  Pg.  exoterico  =  It.  esoterico 
(=  D.  G-.  exoteriseli  =  Dan.  Sw.  exoterisk),  <  LL. 
exotenctts,<Gr.£fuT£p(i£(if,  external,  belonging  to 
the  outside,  <  l^a,  outside,  -f-  -Tepo;,  compar.  suf- 
fix.] I.  a.  1.  External;  open;  suitable  for  or 
communicated  to  the  general  pubUe ;  popular : 
originally  applied  to  the  public  teachings  of  Aris- 
totle and  other  ancient  philosophers,  and  some- 
times used  in  a  more  special  sense  as  opposed 
to  fancied  orreal  esoteric  doctrines.  Seeesoteric. 

He  has  ascribed  to  £ant  the  foppery  of  an  exoteric  and 
esoteric  doctrine.  De  QvAncey. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  outside ;  holding  an  ex- 
ternal relation ;  publicly  instructed. 

He  divided  his  disciples  (says  Origen)  into  two  classes, 
the  one  he  called  esoteric,  the  other  exoteric.  For  to 
those  he  intrusted  the  more  perfect  and  sublime  doctrines ; 
to  these  he  delivered  the  more  vulgar  and  popular. 

Warburton,  Divine  Legation,  iii.  §  3. 

3.  In  embryol.,  eotoblastie.    See  extract  under 
esoteric. 

II.  n.  One  admitted  only  to  exoteric  instruc- 
tion ;  one  of  the  uninitiated. 

I  am  an  exoteric — utterly  unable  to  explain  the  myste- 
ries of  this  new  poetical  faith.  MacavZay,  Petrarch. 

exoterical  (ek-so-ter'i-kal),  a.  [<  exoteric  + 
-al.']  Of  an  exoteric  character  or  quality;  per- 
taining to  exoterios. 

It  being  no  unprecedented  thing  for  the  gardener  to 
carry  his  own  fruit  to  marlcet,  nor  for  the  wholesale  dealer 
to  have  a  separate  shop  wherein  he  carries  on  the  retail 
business :  why  may  not  I  be  indulged  in  the  like  attempt, 
and  permitted  to  try  how  the  esoterics  will  look  when 
manufactured  in  the  exoterical  form  ? 

A.  Tucker,  Light  of  Nature,  V.  ii.  §  7. 

exoterically  (ek-so-ter'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  an  exo- 
teric or  public  manner. 

But  if  the  nature  of  the  subject  will  not  teach  these 
objectors  that  it  must  needs  be  handled  exoterically, 
Jamblichus's  authority  must  decide  between  us. 

Warburton,  Divine  Legation,  iii.  3. 

exotericism  (ek-s6-ter'i-sizm),  n.  [<  exoteric  + 
-ism.']  Exoteric  doctrines  or  principles,  or  the 
profession  or  teaching  of  such. 

exoterics  (ek-so-ter'iks),  n.  [PI.  of  exoteric 
(see  -ies),  after  Gr.  (ro)  i^aTsptm,  neut.  pi.  of 
e^arepmdg,  exoteric]  That  which  is  publicly 
taught ;  popular  instruction,  especially  in  phi- 
losophy: originally  applied  to  the  pubUo  lec- 
tures and  published  writings  of  Aristotle. 

It  is  then  evident  from  these  passages  that,  in  his  exoter- 
ics,  he  gave  the  world  both  a  beginning  and  an  end. 

Warburton,  Divine  Legation,  ill,  note. 
exotery  (ek'so-ter-i),  TO.;  pi.  exoteries (-iz).  [< ex- 
oteric+-y.   Ctesotery.]  That  which  is  obvious 
or  common ;  that  which  is  exoteric.     [Rare.] 

Reserving  their  esoterics  for  adepts,  and  dealing  out  ex- 
oteries only  to  the  vulgar.       A.  Tucker,  Light  of  Nature. 

exotheca  (ek-so-the'ka),  n. ;  pi.  exothecce  (-se). 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  £f(j,  outside,  -I-  B^kt;,  a  case.]  The 
aggregate  of  hard  structures  which  are  devel- 
oped upon  the  exterior  of  the  wall,  or  the  proper 
investment  of  the  visceral  chamber,  of  a  coral: 
distinguished  from  endotheca,  and  also  from  epi- 
theca. 

exothecal  (ek-so-the'kal),  a.  [<  exotheca  +  -al."] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  exothecse ;  composed  of  or 
developed  in  exothecse. 

They  [the  costte  of  the  coral)  may  be  ornamented  with 
spines  or  tubercles,  and  they  maybe  united  by  transverse 
plates  {^^ exothecal  dissepiments")  which  run  horizontally 
across  the  intercostal  spaces.  Encyc.  Brit.,  VI.  374. 
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exothecate  (ek-so-the'kat),  a,     [<  exotheca  + 
-otei.]    Provided' with  exothecse,  as  a  coral. 
exothecium  (ek-so-the'si-um),  n.     [NL.,  <  Gr. 
i^a,  outside,  +  ft?^?,  a  case :  see  theca.]    In  bot., 
the  outer  coat  of  an  anther. 
exothermic  (ek-so-th6r'mik),  o.   [<  Gr.  ifu,  out- 
side, +  Bepfiri,  heat,  +  -Jc]   Relating  to  a  libera- 
tion of  heat Exothermic  compounds,  those  com- 
pounds whose  formation  from  elementary  substances  is 
attended  with  liberation  of  heat,  and  whose  decomposi- 
tion into  simpler  compounds  or  elementary  substances  is 
attended  with  absorption  of  heat. 
exothermous  (ek-so-th6r'mus),  a.     Same  as 
exothermic. 

exotic  (eg-zot'ik),  a.  and  n.  [Formerly  also  ex- 
otick;  =  F.  exotique  =  Sp.  exoUco  =  Pg.  exoUco 
=  It.  esoUco  (cf .  G.  exoUsch  =  Dan.  Sw.  exoUsh), 
<  L.  exoticus,  <  Gr.  k^ariKdc,  foreign,  alien,  eeoles. 
heathen,  <  cfw,  outside.]  I.  a.  Of  foreign  ori- 
gin or  character;  introduced  from  a  foreign 
country;  not  native,  naturalized,  or  familiar- 
ized ;  extraneous :  as,  an  exotic  plant ;  an  exotic 
term  or  word. 

Your  pedant  should  provide  you  some  parcels  of  French, 
or  some  pretty  commodity  of  Italian,  to  commence  with, 
if  you  would  be  exotic  and  exquisite. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Revels,  iii.  3. 
Nothing  was  so  splendid  and  exotic  as  the  [Russian]  am- 
bassador. Evelyn,  Diary,  Nov.  24, 1681. 
I  suppose  a  writer  may  be  allowed  to  use  exotic  terms, 
when  custom  has  not  only  denizened  them,  but  brought 
them  into  request. 

Boyle,  Considerations  touching  Experimental  Essays. 
Birds,  Fishes,  Beasts  of  each  exotic  Kind 
I  to  the  Limits  of  my  Court  confln'd. 

Prior,  Solomon,  ii. 
I  know  not  whether  ever  operas  can  be  kept  up  in  Eng-' 
land;  they  seem  to  be  entirely  exotic. 

Ooldsmith,  The  Bee,  No.  8. 

II.  n.  Anything  of  foreign  origin,  as  a  plant, 
tree,  word,  practice,  etc .,  introduced  from  a  for- 
eign country,  and  not  fully  aocUmated,  natu- 
ralized, or  established  in  use. 

Versification  in  a  dead  language  is  an  exotic,  a  far-fetched, 
costly,  sickly,  imitation  of  that  which  elsewhere  may  be 
found  in  healthful  and  spontaneous  perfection. 

Macatday,  Milton. 

ezotical  (eg-zot'i-kal),  a.     [<  exoUc  +  -al.'] 

Same  as  exotic. 
exoticalness  (eg-zot'i-kal-nes),  n.  The  state  of 

being  exotic. 
exoticism  (eg-zot'i-sizm),  n.     [<  exotic  +  4sm.'] 

1.  The  state  of  being  exotic. — 2.  Anythingex- 
otic,  as  a  foreign  word  or  idiom. 

Exoucontian  (ek-s6-kon'ti-an),  n.  [<  Gr.  cf 
ovK  SvTuv,  Ut.  from  things  not  being :  ef ,  from ; 
ov  (before  vowels  ovk),  not ;  dvrav,  gen.  pi.  of  ov, 
neut.  of  Siv,  ppr.  of  ehat.he:  see  am  (under  6el), 
ens,  entity,  ontology. "]  In  church  hist.,  one  who 
held  in  regard  to  the  Trinity  that  the  Son  once 
was  not :  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the  follow- 
ers of  Arius.    See  Ariari^. 

The  Son,  he  said,  "did  not  exist  before  he  was  begot- 
ten." In  other  words,  "He  is  of  a  substance  that  once 
was  not  (ef  OVK  ovTiav) " — hence  the  name  of  Exoucontians 
sometimes  given  to  his  followers.      Encyc.  Brit.,  II.  637. 

expalpate  (eks-pal'pat),  a.  [<  L.  ex-  priv.  -I- 
Nli.  palpus,  a  feeler,  +  -afei.]  In  entom.,  hav- 
ing no  palpi  or  feelers,  as  the  mouth  of  a  hemip- 
terous  insect. 

expand  (eks-pand'),  v.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  expandir  =  It. 
espandere,  spandere,  <  L.  expandere,  pp.  expan^ 
sus,  spread  out,  <  ex,  out,  -1-  pandere,  spread, 
perhaps  coifnected  with  patere,  be  open :  see 
patent.']  I.  trans.  1.  To  spread  or  stretch  out; 
unfold;  display. 

Then  with  expanded  wings  he  steers  his  flight. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  225. 

My -wife  and  daughters  expanded  their  gayest  plumage 

upon  this  occasion.  Goldsmith,  Vicar,  vii. 

2.  To  increase  in  extent,  size,  bulk,  or  amount; 
inflate ;  distend ;  extend :  as,  to  expand  the  chest 
by  inspiration;  heat  ea;^aj^s  all  bodies. 

[The  editor]  has  thus  succeeded  in  expanding  thevolume 
into  one  of  the  thickest  .  .  .  that  we  ever  saw. 

MacavZay,  Sir  James  Mackintosh. 

Hence  —  3.  To  make  broader  in  scope  or  more 
comprehensive :  as,  to  enrpand  the  heart  or  affec- 
tions, or  the  sphere  of  benevolence. 

Let  the  Turk  spread  his  Alcoran  by  the  Sword,  but  let 
Christianity  expand  herself  still  by  a  passive  Fortitude. 
Howell,  Letters,  iv.  29. 

The  grand  object  to  which  he  dedicated  himself  seemed 
to  expand  his  whole  soul.    Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  18. 

Expanded  type,  in  typog.,  a  form  of  Roman  type  of  broad- 
er or  wider  face  than  that  of  the  standard  text-types  of 
books  and  newspapers.— To  expand  an  Insect,  in  en- 
tom., to  prepare  it  for  the  cabinet  by  spreading  the  wings 
on  a  setting-board.—  To  expand  a  pafr,  in  math. ,  to  take 
its  prior  member  one  earlier  and  its  posterior  member  one 
later  in  the  linear  series  from  which  they  are  chosen. 
=Syn.  1.  To  unfold,  evolve.— 2.  To  swell,  blowup, fill, 
mi  out,  increase. 
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Tl.intrans.  1.  To  open  out ;  become  unfold- 
ed, spread  out,  or  displayed. 

His  faculties,  expanded  in  lull  bloom, 

Shine  out.  Comper,  Task,  iv.  661. 

2.  To  increase  in  extent,  size,  bulk,  amount 
etc.;  become  dilated,  distended,  or  enlarged.  ' 

Just  so  much  play  as  lets  the  heart  expand. 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  IL  66. 
The  trees  have  ample  room  to  expand  on  the  water  side 
and  each  sends  forth  its  most  vigorous  branch  in  that  di- 
rection. Thoreau,  Walden,  p.  202. 
When  a  gas  expands  suddenly  its  temperature  falls  be- 
cause a  certain  amount  of  its  heat  passes  out  of  existence 
in  the  act  of  producing  mechanical  eif  ect. 

B.  Stewart,  Conserv.  of  Energy,  p.  iia. 

3.  In  zool.,  to  spread  over  a  certain  space :  used 
in  stating  the  distance  from  tip  to  tip  of  out- 
spread wings — in  the  case  of  insects,  of  ante- 
rior wings. 

Erebus  is  a  gigantic  moth ;  .  .  .  our  largest  species  is 
Erebus  odora,  Drury ;  it  expands  about  five  inches. 

Packard. 
Expanding  arbor,  auger,  bit,  chuck,  drill,  hanger, 
etc.    See  the  nouns. 

expander  (eks-pan'der),  n.  One  who  or  that 
wnich  expands ;  especially,  a  tool  or  machine 
used  to  expand  something;  specifically,  in 
plumbimg^  a  tool  used  to  spread  lead-packing 
into  the  inner  flange-recesses  of  pipe-connec- 
tions. 

expanse  (eks-pans'),  «•  and  n.  [<  ME.  expans,  < 
L.  expansus,  pp.  of  expandere,  spread  out,  ex- 
pand: see  expand^  I.t  a.  1.  Expanded;  spread 
out. — 2.  Separate;  single:  said  especially  of 
years  in  old  planetary  tables. 

Hise  tables  ToUetanes  forth  he  brought 
Ful  wel  corrected,  ne  ther  lakked  nought, 
Neither  his  collect,  ne  his  exfpans  yeres. 

Chwucer,  Franklin's  Tale,  1.  547. 

II.  ».  [<  L.  expansvm,  neut.  of  expansus,  pp.] 
1.  Spatial  or  superficial  extension;  an  uninter- 
rupted stretch  or  area,  especially  one  of  con- 
siderable extent. 

Let  there  be  lights 
High  in  the  expanse  of  heaven,  to  divide 
The  day  from  night.  MUUm,  P.  L.,  vii.  340. 

On  the  smooth  expanse  of  crystal  lakes 
The  sinking  stone  at  first  a  circle  makes.       Pope. 

Specifically — 2.  In  zool.,  the  extent  or  stretch 
of  wing;  the  distance  from  tip  to  tip  when  the 
wings,  as  of  an  insect  or  a  bird,  are  fully  ex- 
panded. Also  called  alar  expanse  or  extent— 3. 
Enlargement;  extension;  expansion.    [Kare.] 

To  shut  off  the  mighty  movement  of  the  great  revolt  from 
its  destined  expanse.  Motley,  United  Netherlands,  IV.  532. 
=S3T1.  2.  See  extent. 
expanset  (eks-pans'),  i>-  *•  [<  L-  expansiis,  pp. 
oi  expandere,  expand:  see  expand."]  To  expand; 
stretch  out. 

The  like  doth  Beda  report  of  Belerophon's  horse,  which, 
framed  of  iron,  was  placed  between  two  loadstones,  with 
wings  expansed,  pendulous  in  the  ayre. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  ii.  3. 

expansibility  (eks-pan-si-bil'i-ti),  n.  [=  Sp. 
expansibilidad  =  Pg.  expansibilidade;  as  ej^an- 
siile:  see-bility.]  The  quality  of  being  expan- 
sible ;  capacity  of  extension  in  surface  or  bulk, 
or  of  distention:  as,  the  expansibility  of  air. 

Else  all  fluids  would  be  alike  in  weight,  expansibUity, 
and  all  other  qualities.  if-  Or'"'- 

A  metal  of  low  conducting  power  and  high  expansibility 
is  necessary,  and  lead  answers  these  conditions  best. 

Sillvman's  Journal,  IX.  105. 

expansible  (eks-pan'si-bl),  a.  [=  F.  expansible 
=  Sp.  expansible  =  Pg.  expansimel  =  It.  espmir  • 
sibile,  <  L.  as  if  *expansibilis,  <  expansus,  pp.  of 
expandere,  expand:  see  expand,  expamse.]  Capa- 
ble of  being  expanded  or  spread ;  admitting  of 
being  extended,  dilated,  or  diffused. 

All  have  springiness  in  them,  and  (notwithstanding)  be, 
by  reason  of  their  shape,  readily  expansible  on  the  score 
of  their  native  structure.  Boyle,  Works,  V.  614. 

Bodies  are  not  expansible  in  proportion  to  their  weight 

N.  Orew. 

Expansible  pair,  in  math.,  a  pair  containing  neither  tlie 
first  nor  the  last  of  the  series  of  objects  from  which  it  is 
taken. 

expansibleness  (eks-pan'si-bl-nes),  n.  Expan- 
sibility. 

expansibly  (eks-pan'si-bli),  adv.  In  an  expan- 
sible manner;  so  as  to  be  expanded. 

expansile  (eks-pan'sil),  a.  [<  L.  expansus,  pp. 
of  expandere,  expand  (see  expand),  +  -»!«■]  *-'*■ 
pable  of  expanding  or  of  expansion;  of  a  na- 
ture to  expand:  as,  expansile  action.    Scott. 

expansion  (eks-pan'shon),  n.  [=  F.  exparmon 
=  Sp.  eimansion  =  Pg.  expansS/O  =  It.  espoMr 
sione,  <  LL.  expansio{n-),  a  spreading  out,  <  iJ- 
expansus,  pp.  of  evpandere,  spread  out :  see  ex- 
pand.] 1.  The  act  of  expanding.  (a)Iheactof 
spreading  out. 
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The  extent  of  his  f athome,  or  distance  betwixt  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  fingers  of  either  hand  upon  expaTmoiis,  is 
equal  unto  the  space  between  the  sole  of  the  foot  and  the 
crown.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iv.  6. 

<Ii)  The  act  of  extending  or  distending,  or  of  increasing  in 
extent,  size,  bulk,  amount,  etc. 

It  was  an  expansion,  on  awakening,  a  coming  to  man- 
hood in  a  graver  fashion. 

H.  James,  Jr.,  Pass.  Pilgrim,  p.  220. 

2.  The  state  of  being  expanded ;  enlargement ; 
distention;  dilatation;  increase  of  extent,  size, 
bulk,  amount,  etc.  in  the  case  of  the  expansion  of  solids 
by  heat,  account  is  taken  of  the  increase  in  length  or  linear 
expansion,  in  surface  (superficial  expansion),  and  in  volume 
(cubical  expansion).  The  increment  in  length  of  the  unit 
for  a  change  of  1°  In  temperature,  or  the  rate  of  increase 
of  the  unit  with  the  temperature,  is  called  the  coefficient 
of  linear  expansion;  and  the  coefficients  of  superficial  and 
cubical  expansion,  which  are  respectively  two  and  three 
times  the  linear  coefficient,  are  similarly  defined.  In  the 
ease  of  liquids  and  gases  the  expansion  in  volume  is  alone 
considered.  The  real  or  absolute  expansion  of  a  liquid  is 
the  actual  increase  in  volume,  while  the  apparent  expan- 
sion is  that  which  is  observed  when  a  liquid  contained  in 
a  vessel  is  heated,  and  which  is  less  than  the  real  expan- 
sion, because  of  the  simultaneous  expansion  of  the  vessel 
itself.  It  Is  found  that  the  coefficient  pf  expansion  is  near- 
ly the  same  for  different  gases,  and  sensibly  so  for  the  so- 
called  permanent  gases,  as  hydrogen,  oxygen,  etc.  This 
coefficient  is  equal  to  .003667  for  1"  C,  or  about  1J5 — that 
is,  at  273°  C.  the  volume  of  a  gas  expanding  under  constant 
pressure  is  double  its  volume  at  0" ;  and  at  —273°  C.  the 
volume  would  be  theoretically  zero.  This  last  tempera- 
ture is  called  the  absolute  zero. 

Spread  not  into  boundless  eamansiona  either  of  designs 
or  desires.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ.  Mor.,  i.  19. 

Some  remarkable  examples  of  expansion  are  furnished 
by  the  influence  of  sunshine  on  the  Britannia  Tubular 
Bridge.  Ure,  Diet.,  II.  319. 

Specifically — 3.  The  increase  in  bulk  of  steam 
in  the  cylinder  of  an  engine  when  its  com- 
munication with  the  boiler  is  cut  off,  in  which 
case  its  pressure  on  the  piston  retreating  be- 
fore it  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  space  it  fills. 
— 4.  A  part  which  constitutes  an  increase  or 
in  which  the  expanding  occurs ;  specifically,  in 
entom.j  a  fiat  projection  of  a  margin,  generally 
lateral:  as,  a  frontal  expansion  covering  the 
base  of  the  antennse. —  5.  Extension  or  spread 
of  space ;  extent  in  general ;  hence,  wide  ex- 
tent; immensity. 

It  would  for  ever  take  an  useless  flight, 
Lost  in  expansion,  void  and  infinite. 

Sir  £.  Blackmore,  Creation. 
Venus,  all-bounteous  queen,  whose  genial  pow'r 
Diffuses  beauty,  in  unbounded  store. 
Through  seas  and  fertile  plains,  and  all  that  lies 
Beneath  the  starr'd  expansion  of  the  skies. 

Beattie,  Lucretius,  i. 

Distance  or  space,  in  its  simple  abstract  conception,  to 
avoid  confusion,  I  call  expansion,  to  distinguish  it  from 
extension,  which  by  some  is  used  to  express  this  distance 
only  as  It  is  in  the  solid  parts  of  matter,  and  so  includes 
or  at  least  intimates  the  idea  of  body.  ...  I  prefer  also 
the  word  expansion  to  space,  because  space  is  often  ap- 
plied to  distance  of  fleeting  successive  parts,  as  well  as  to 
those  which  are  permanent. 

Looke,  Human  Understanding,  II.  xv.  1. 

6.  In  math.,  the  development  at  length  of  an 
expression  indicated  in  a  contracted  form^  es- 
pecially by  means  of  the  distributive  principle. 
—Ellipsoid  of  expansion.   See  ellipsoid. 

expansion-cam  (eks-pan'shon-kam),  n.  A  cam 
used  to  determine  the  point  of  cut-off  of  a  steam- 
engine. 

expansion-curb  (eks-pan'shon-k6rb),  n.  Aeon- 
tnvance  to  counteract  expansion  and  contrac- 
tion by  heat,  as  in  chronometers. 

expansion-drum  (eks-pan'shon-dium),  n.  In 
much.,  a  drum  of  adjustable  diameter  used  with 


a.   Expansion-dnim. 


a  belt  to  effect  changes  as  desired  in  the  speed 
of  machinery.  The  drum  consists  of  a  central  base  and 
several  radiating  arms,  which  can  be  moved  in  or  out, 
the  belt  passing  over  curved  plates  at  the  end  of  the  arms. 

expansion-eniline  (eks-pan'shon-en"jin),  n.  A 
steam-engine  in  which  the  supply  of  steam  is 
cutoff  previous  to  the  completion  of  the  stroke, 
the  expansive  power  of  the  steam  admitted  be- 
ing sufficient  to  complete  the  stroke.— Triple  ex- 
pansion-engine, a  steam-engine  in  which  steam  is  ex- 
panded in  three  cylinders  in  succession,  the  exhaust  from 
the  first  driving  the  piston  of  the  second,  and  so  on. 

-expansion-gear  (eks-pan'shon-ger),  n.  In  a 
steam-engine,  all  those  parts  of  the  mechanism 
that  control  the  admission  of  the  live  steam 
from  the  boiler  to  the  main  valve-system  and 
thus  to  the  cylinder.  The  expansion-gear  is  inter- 
mediate between  the  actual  controUing  system  of  mecha- 
hlsm,  which  makes  the  engine  automatic,  and  the  steam. 
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controlling  the  automatic  system  by  independent  eccentric 
systems  that  may  be  automatic  or  may  be  controlled  by 
the  governor  or  by  appliances  practically  outside  the  en- 
gine. The  effect  of  this  supplementary  system  is  to  cut 
off  the  supply  of  steam  to  the  slide-valves  at  any  required 
point  of  the  stroke,  for  the  purpose  of  using  the  expansion 
of  the  steam  already  admitted  to  finish  the  stroke.  This 
cut-off  of  the  steam  may  be  variable  where  the  expansion 
admits  of  it,  changing  the  point  of  cut-off  at  will  while  the 
engine  is  at  work ;  it  may  be  fixed  or  secured  at  some  pre- 
determined point  of  the  stroke ;  or  it  may  be  automatic  or 
self-varying.  The  most  common  apparatus  includes  an  ex- 
pansion-valve moving  on  the  slide-valve  and  controlled  by 
an  eccentric  cam  on  the  shaft  or  by  the  governor.  See  cut- 
of  and  link-motion. 

expansionist  (eks-pan'shon-ist),  n.  One  who 
favors  expansion,  as  of  the  currency,  or  the  ex- 
tension of  national  territory;  one  who  advo- 
cates the  annexation  of  outlying  territory. 

expansion-joint  (eks-pan'shon-joint),  n.  In 
steam-engin. :  (a)  Any  kind  of  "joint  for  connect- 
ing steam-pipes  which  permits  the  pipe  to  ex- 
pand or  contract  under  varying  temperatures 
without  increase  of  its  length  over  all.  (6)  An 
attachment  of  a  boiler  in  its  framing  to  allow 
the  former  to  expand  without  affecting  the 
latter. 

expansion-valve  (eks-pan'shpn-valv),  n.  In 
a  steam-engine,  a  valve  which  shuts  off  the 
steam  in  its  passage  to  the  slide-valves  when 
the  piston  has  traveled  a  certain  distance  in 
the  cylinder,  leaving  the  remaining  part  of  the 
stroke  to  be  performed  by  the  expansion  of  the 
steam.    See  expansion-gear. 

expansive  (eks-pan'siv),  a.  [=  F.  expansif  = 
Sp.  Pg.  expanswo,  <  L.  exparisus,  pp.  of  expan- 
dere,  spread  out :  see  expand,  expanse.']  1.  Ca- 
pable of  causing  or  effecting  expansion:  as,  the 
expansive  force  of  heat. 

This  internal  pressure,  resulting  from  the  solidifying  of 
the  fiuid  particles  in  the  interstices  of  the  Ice,  acts  on  the 
mass  of  the  ice  as  an  expaim})e  force. 

J.  Oroll,  Climate  and  Cosmology,  p.  253. 

2.  Capable  of  being  expanded,  or  of  expanding 
or  spreading  out  in  volume  or  extent ;  dilata- 
ble :  as,  the  expansive  quality  of  air ;  expansive 
gases  or  substances. —  3.  Embracing  a  large 
number  of  objects  or  particulars ;  wide-ex- 
tending ;  comprehensive :  as,  expansive  benev- 
olence; an  expansive  outlook. 

A  distant  view  of  .ffigina  and  of  Megara,  of  the-Pirseus 
and  of  Corinth,  .  .  .  melted  the  soul  of  an  ancient  Bo- 
man,  for  a  while  suspended  his  private  sorrows,  and  ab- 
sorbed his  sense  of  personal  aflllction  in  a  more  expan- 
sive and  generous  compassion  for  the  fate  of  cities  and 
states.  Eustace,  Tour  through  Italy,  x. 

4.  Comprehensive  in  feeling  or  action;  sym- 
pathetic ;  effusive. 

We  English  "are  not  an  expanMve  people,"  and  so  we 
seldom  use  the  word  poor  in  a  sentimentiEd  sense  of  the 
living,  though  we  do  so  use  it  of  the  dead. 

if.  and  Q.,  6th  ser.,  X.  474. 
Expansive  balance.   See  balance. 
expansively  (eks-pan'siv-li),  adv.    In  an  ex- 
pansive manner ;  by  expansion. 
expansiveness  (eks-pan'siv-nes),  n.    The  qual- 
ity of  being  expansive. 

Her  talk  was  charming,  bright,  eager,  fuU  of  a  fine  ex- 
pansiveness. New  Princeton  Mev.,  II.  81. 

expansivity  (eks-pan-siv'j-ti),  n.  [<  ei^ansive 
+  -ity.}  The  state  or  quality  of  being  expan- 
sive; expansiveness.     [Rare.] 

In  a  word,  offences  (of  elasticity  or  expansivity)  have  ac- 
cumulated to  such  height  in  the  lad's  fifteenth  year  that 
there  is  a  determination  taken  on  the  part  of  Bhadaman- 
thus-Scriblerus  to  pack  him  out  of  doors. 

Carlyle,  Misc.,  IV.  87. 

expansuret  (eks-pan'gur),  n.  [<  expanse  +  -«re.] 
Expanse. 

Now  love  in  night,  and  night  in  love  exhorts 
Courtship  and  dances  :  all  your  parts  employ. 
And  suit  night's  rich  expansure  with  your  joy. 

Marlowe  and  Chapman,  Hero  and  Leander. 

ex  parte  (eks  par'te).  [L.,  from  a  part:  ex, 
out  of,  from;  parte,  abl.  of  j)ar(«-)«,a  part:  see 
parti/.l  With  reference  to  or  in  connection  with 
only  one  of  the  parties  concerned:  as,  the  re- 
spondent being  absent,  the  ease  was  proceeded 
with  ex  parte. 

ex-parte  (eks-par'te),  a.  [<  ex  parte.]  in  law, 
proceeding  from  or  concerned  with  only  one 
part  or  side  of  a  matter  in  question:  with  ref- 
erence to  any  step  taken  by  or  on  behalf  of  one 
of  the  parties  to  a  suit  or  in  any  judicial  pro- 
ceeding without  notice  to  the  other:  as,  an  ea;- 
jjarte application;  anerc-parfehearing;  ex-parte 
evidence.  Ex-parte  hearings,  evidence,  etc.,  are  often 
resorted  to  for  temporary  relief,  or  for  convenience  and 
expedition,  and  are  not  supposed  to  affect  the  substantial 
rights  of  the  absent  party.  But  outside  of  legal  use  the 
term  often  insinuates  partiality  or  deficient  accuracy :  as, 
a  mere  ex-parte  statement.— Ex-parte  council,  in  Con- 
gregationalism, a  council  called  by  one  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned in  a  controversy  when  the  other  party  or  the  church 
refuses  to  cooperate  in  calling  a  mutual  councU. 
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Councils  are  of  two  kinds  — mutual  and  ex-parte.  A 
mutual  council  is  one  in  the  calling  of  which  all  parties 
to  the  difficulty  or  perplexity  concerning  which  relief  is 
sought  unite.  An  ex-parte  council  is  one  which  is  called 
by  one  of  those  parties,  after  every  proper  effort  to  induce 
all  interested  to  call  a  mutual  council  has  failed. 

H.  M.  Dexter,  Congregationalism  (ed.  1865),  p.  64. 

expatiate  (eks-pa'shi-at),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  ex- 
patiated, ppr.  expaUaiing.  [<  L.  expaUatus,  ex- 
spaUaius,  pp.  of  expatiari,  exspatiari,  go  out  of 
the  course,  wander,  digress,  enlarge,  <  ex,  out, 
-1-  spatiari,  walk,  take  a  walk,  roam,  <  spatium, 
space:  see  space.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  move  at 
large ;  rove  without  prescribed  limits ;  wander 
without  restraint. 

I  never  travelled  but  in  map  or  card,  in  which  my  un- 
conflued  thoughts  have  freely  expatiated. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  To  the  Header,  p.  16. 
Bids  his  free  soul  expatiate  in  the  skies. 

Pope,  Windsor  Forest,  1.  264. 
Religion  contracts  the  circle  of  our  pleasures,  but  leaves 
it  wide  enough  for  her  votaries  to  expatiate  therein. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  494. 

Like  winter  flies,  which  in  mild  weather  crawl  out  from 
obscure  nooks  and  crannies  to  expatiate  in  the  sun. 

Lowell,  Biglow  Papers,  2d  ser.,  p.  79. 

2.  To  enlarge  in  discourse  or  writing;  be  co- 
pious in  argument  or  discussion:  with  ore  or 
upon. 

[He]  talked  with  ease,  and  could  expatiate  upon  the  com- 
mon topics  of  conversation  with  fluency. 

Qoldsmith,  Vicar,  vii. 

The  passions  of  kings  are  often  expatiated  on;  but,  in 
the  present  anti-monarchical  period  [time  of  Charles  I.], 
the  passions  of  parliaments  are  not  imaginable  1 

I.  Disraeli,  Curios,  of  Lit.,  IV.  380. 

II.  trans.  To  allow  to  range  at  large ;  give 
free  exercise  to ;  expand;  broaden.     [Bare.] 

How  can  a  society  of  merchants  have  large  minds,  and  ex- 
patiate their  thoughts  for  great  and  publick  undertakings, 
whose  constitution  is  subject  to  such  frequent  changes, 
and  who  every  year  run  the  risk  of  their  capital? 

C.  Davenant,  Essays  on  Trade,  II.  421. 

expatiation  (eks-pa-shi-a'shon),  re.  [<  expatiate 
+  -ion.]    The  act  of  expatiating. 

Take  them  from  the  devil's  latitudes  and  expatiations  ; 
.  .  .  from  the  infinite  mazes  and  bypaths  of  error. 

Farindon,  Sermons  (1647),  I.  ii. 

expatiator  (eks-pa'shi-a-tor),  re.  [<  expatiate 
+  -or.]  One  who  enlarges  or  ampfifies  in  lan- 
guage. 

The  person  intended  by  Montf  aucou  as  an  expatiator  on 

the  word  "  Endovellicus  "  I  presume  is  Thomas  Beinesius. 

Pegge,  Anonymiana,  p.  201. 

expatiatory  (eks-pa'shi-a-to-ri),  a.  [<  expa- 
tiate +  -ory.]  Expatiating';  ampUfioatory.  Bis- 
sett. 

expatriate  (eks-pa'tri-at),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
expatriated,  ppr.  expatriating.  [<  ML.  expatri- 
atus,  pp.  of  expatriare  (>  It.  spatriare  =  Sp. 
Pg.  expatria/r  =  P.  expatrier),  banish,  <  L.  ex, 
out  of,  +  patria,  one's  native  country,  father- 
land, <  pater  =  E.  father :  see  patrial.  Cf .  de- 
patriate,  repair^.]  1.  To  banish;  send  out  of 
one's  native  country. 

The  allied  powers  possess  also  an  exceedingly  numerous, 
well-informed,  sensible,  ingenious,  high-principled,  and 
spirited  body  of  cavaliers  in  the  expatriated  landed  in- 
terest of  France.  Burke,  Policy  of  the  Allies. 

2.  Eefiexively,  to  withdraw  from  one's  native 
country;  renounce  the  rights  of  citizenship 
where  one  was  bom,  and  become  a  citizen  of 
another  country. 
expatriation  (eks-pa-tri-a'shon),  re.  [=  P.  ex- 
patriation =  Sp.  expatriadon  =  Pg.  expatriagSo, 
<  ML.  as  if  *expatriatio{n-),  <  expatriare,  pp.  ea> 
patriatus,  expatriate:  see  expatriate.]  1.  The 
act  of  banishing,  or  the  state  of  being  banished ; 
banishment. 

Expatriation  was  a  heavy  ransom  to  pay  for  the  rights 
of  their  minds  and  souls.  Palfrey. 

2.  In  law,  the  voluntary  renunciation  of  one's 
nationality  and  allegiance,  by  becoming  a  citi- 
zen of  another  country.  The  right  of  expatriation, 
or  the  right  voluntarily  to  change  one's  allegiance,  so  as 
to  be  free  from  the  obligation  of  natural  allegiance,  was 
formerly  denied  in  England,  and  doubted  by  jurists  in 
the  United  States,  although  always  maintained  politically 
in  the  latter  country ;  it  was  finally  established  by  Con- 
gress in  1868,  and  by  Parliament  in  1870.  In  other  civil- 
ized countries  it  had  previously  been  conceded,  with  some 
specific  limitations. 

expect  (eks-pekf),  v.    [=  OF.  expecter,  espee- 
ter  =  It.  espettare,  <  L.  expectare,  exspectare, 
look  for,  await,  anticipate,  expect,  <  ex,  out,  + 
spectare,  look:  see  ^ectacle.   Cf.  aspect,  inspect, 
prospect,  respect,  suspect.]    I.  trans.  1.  To  look 
for;  wait  for;  await.     [Archaic] 
The  guards. 
By  me  encamp'd  on  yonder  hill,  expect 
Their  motion.  Milton,  P.  1.,  xii.  691. 
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Being  at  this  time  in  most  prodigious  confusion  and  un- 
der no  government,  every  body  expecting  wliat  would  be 
next  and  what  he  would  do.    Evelyn,  Diary,  Feb.  3, 1660. 

The  emperor  and  his  whole  court  stood  on  the  shore, 
expecting  the  issue  of  this  great  adventure. 

Swift,  Gulliver's  Travels,  i.  5. 

2.  To  look  for  with  anticipation;  beMeveinthe 
occurrence  or  tlie  coming  of ;  await  as  likely  to 
happen  or  to  appear. 

Luc.  When  expect  you  them  ? 

Cap.  With  the  next  benefit  o'  the  wind. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

Whilst  evil  is  expected,  we  fear ;  but  when  it  is  certain, 
we  despair.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  639. 

Expect  her  soon  with  f  ootboy  at  her  heels. 

Coviper,  Task,  iv.  550. 

To  incur  a  risk  is  not  to  expect  reverse ;  and  if  my  opin- 
ions are  true,  I  have  a  right  to  think  that  they  will  bear 
examining.  J.  H.  Newmun,  Gram,  of  Assent,  p.  183. 

3.  To  reckon  upon,  as  something  to  be  done, 
granted,  or  yielded ;  desire  with  confidence  or 
assurance :  as,  to  expect  obedience  or  aid ;  I 
shall  expect  to  find  that  job  finished  by  Satur- 
day ;  you  are  expected  to  be  quiet. 

There  is  a  pride  of  doing  more  than  is  expected  of  us, 
and  more  than  otliers  would  have  done. 

Dryden,  Amphitryon,  Pref. 

4.  To  count  upon  in  relation  to  something; 
trust  or  rely  upon  to  do  or  act  in  some  speci- 
fied way;  require  or  call  upon  expectantly :  as, 
I  expect  you  to  obey,  or  to  perform  a  task. 

England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty. 

Lord  Nelson  (signal  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar). 

5.  To  suppose;  reckon;  conclude:  applied  to 
things  past  or  present  as  well  as  to  things  fu- 
ture :  as,  I  expect  he  went  to  town  yesterday. 
[Prov.  Eng.,  and  local,  U.  S.]  [This  use,  though 
naturally  derivable  from  sense  3,  is  probably  in  some  in- 
stances due  to  confusion  with  suspect :  as,  I  rather  expect 
he  doesn't  intend  to  come.  ]  =  Syn.  To  anticipate,  look  for- 
ward to,  calculate  upon,  rely  upon.  "  Hope,  Expect.  Both 
express  the  anticipation  of  something  future ;  when  the 
anticipation  is  welcome,  we  hope ;  when  it  is  less  or  more 
certain,vfe  expect."  (Angus,  Handbook  of  the  Eng.  Tongue, 
p.  378.)  Expect,  Suppose.  Expect  properly  refers  to  the 
future ;  suppose  may  refer  to  the  present,  the  past,  or  the 
future.  The  two  words  do  not  differ  materially  in  the  de- 
gree of  certainty  felt.  ^ 

It  would  be  the  wildest  of  human  imaginations  to  ex- 
pect a  poor,  vicious,  and  ignorant  people  to  maintain  a 
good  popular  government. 

D.  Webster,  Speech  at  Pittsburg,  July,  1833. 
I  suppose. 
If  our  proposals  once  again  were  heard, 
We  should  compel  them  to  a  quick  result. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  vi.  617. 
Il.t  intrans.  To  wait ;  stay. 

I  will  expect  until  my  change  in  death. 
And  answer  at  thy  call. 

Sandys,  Paraphrase  of  Job,  p.  22. 
"Where  there  is  a  Banquet  presented,  if  there  be  Per- 
sons of  Quality  there,  the  People  must  expect  and  stay  till 
the  great  ones  have  done.  Selden,  Table-Tallc,  p.  80. 

Frosts  that  constrain  the  ground,  and  birth  deny 
To  flowers  that  in  its  womb  expecting  lie. 

Dryden,  Astrsea  Bedux,  1. 132. 

expectt  (eks-pekf),  n.  [<  expect,  v.}  Expecta- 
tion. 

And  be 't  of  less  expect 
That  matter  needless,  of  importless  burden. 
Divide  thy  lips.  Shak.,  T.  and  C,  i.  3. 

expectable  (eks-pek'ta-bl),  a.  [=  Sp.  especta- 
ble  =  Pg.  expectavel,  <  L.  expectdbilis,  exspeeta- 
bilis,  to  be  expected,  <  expectare,  exspectare,  ex- 
pect: see  expect.'^  To  be  expected;  that  may 
be  expected.     [Eare.] 

Occult  and  spiritual  operations  are  not  expectable. 

Sir  T.  Brovme,  Vulg.  Err. 

expectance,  expectancy  (eks-pek'tans,  -tan- 
si),  n.  [<  ML.  expectantia,  <  E.  expectan(fi)s, 
ppr.  of  expectare,  look  for,  expect:  see  expec- 
tant.'] 1.  The  act  or  state  of  expecting;  an- 
ticipatory belief  or  desire. 

There  is  expectance  here  from  both  the  sides, 
What  further  you  will  do.        Shak,  T.  and  C,  iv.  6. 

How  bright  he  stands  in  popular  expectance ! 

B.  JoTison,  Sejanus,  iv.  3. 

The  returns  of  prayer,  and  the  blessings  of  piety,  are 
certain,  .  .  .  though  not  dispensed  according  to  the  ex- 
pectances of  our  narrow  conceptions. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  65. 

2.  Something  on  which  expectations  or  hopes 
are  founded ;  the  object  of  expectation  or  hope. 
[Rare.] 

The  expectancy  and  rose  of  the  fair  state. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  1. 
The  Nations  hailed 
Their  great  expectancy. 

Wordsworth,  Prelude,  vi. 

3.  Same  as  expectative,  2._  Estate  In  expectan- 
cy, or  expectant  estate,  a  present  right  or  interest,  either 
vested  or  contingent,  the  enjoyment  of  which  in  posses- 
sion is  postponed  to  a  future  time.  Expectant  estates  are 
reversions,  remaindei-s,  or  executory  interests.— Tables 
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of  expectancy,  tables  showing  the  length  of  life  which 
remains  on  the  average  to  males  or  females  of  every  given 
age. 
expectant  (eks-pek'tant),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  ex- 
pectant, <  OP.  expectant  =  F.  expectant  =  Pg. 
expectante,  <  L.  expectan{t-)s,  exspectan(t-)s,  ppr. 
of  expectare,  exspectare,  look  for,  expect:  see  ex- 
pect.} 1.  a.  1.  Having  expectation;  expect- 
ing. 

Expectant  ay  tille  I  may  mete  < 

To  geten  mercy  of  that  swete. 

Bom.  of  the  Rose,  1.  4671. 

Expectant  of  that  news  which  never  came. 

Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden. 
Kosy  years  that  stood  expectant  by 
To  buckle  the  winged  sandals  on  their  feet. 

Lowell,  Agassiz. 

2.  Looking  forward  with  confidence ;  assured 
that  a  certain  future  event  will  occur. 

Her  majesty  has  offered  concessions,  in  order  to  remove 
scruples  raised  in  the  mind  of  the  expectant  heir.     Swift. 

3.  In  med.,  relating  to  or  employed  in  the  ex- 
peotEint  method:  as,  an  expectant  medicine. 
Dunglison, — Expectant  estate.  See  estate  in  expec- 
tancy, under  expectance. — Expectant  method,  in  med., 
the  therapeutic  method  which  recognizes  the  futility  of  at- 
tempting an  immediate  cure  in  certain  diseases,  as  typhoid 
fever,  but  consists  in  watching  for  and  checking  any  un- 
toward symptoms  as  they  may  arise. 

II.  n.  1.  One  who  expects;  one  who  waits 
in  expectation ;  one  held  in  dependence  by  his 
belief  or  hope  of  receiving  some  good. 
The  boldest  expectants  have  found  unhappy  frustration. 
Sir  T.  Browne,  Urn-burial,  v. 
Meantime,  he  is  merely  an  expectant;  but  with  pros- 
pects greatly  improved  by  the  death  of  Salisbury. 

E.  A.  Abbott,  Bacon,  p.  177. 

2t.  In  Scotland,  a  candidate  for  the  ministry 
who  has  not  yet  received  a  license  to  preach. 

No  expectant  shall  be  permitted  to  preach  in  publike 
before  a  congregation  till  first  he  be  tryed  after  the  same 
manner.  Act  of  Assembly  of  Glasgow,  Aug.  7,  1641. 

expectantly  (eks-pek'tant-li),  adv.  In  an  ex- 
pectant manner ;  with  expectation. 

As  it  was,  she  listened  expectantly. 

George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  I.  357. 

expectation  (eks-pek-ta'shon),  n.  [=  P.  ex- 
pectation =  Pr.  espectacio,  expectacion  =  Sp. 
expectaeion  =  Pg.  expectagao  =  It.  espettaeione, 
<  L.  expectatio{n-),  exspectaUo{n-),  <  expectare, 
exspectare,  expect:  see  expect.']  1.  The  act  or 
state  of  waiting  or  awaiting  with  confident  an- 
ticipation. 

And  there  have  sat 
The  livelong  day  with  patient  exoectaticn. 
To  see  great  Pompey  pass  the  streets  of  Rome. 

Shak.,  J.  C,  i.  1. 

2.  The  act  or  state  of  expecting;  a  looking  for- 
ward to  an  event  as  about  to  happen ;  belief  in 
the  occurrence  of  something  hereafter. 

The  same  weakness  of  mind  which  indulges  absurd  ex- 
^eciafionsproduces  petulance  in  disappointment,    Irving. 

She  spoke  and  turn'd  her  sumptuous  head,  with  eyes 
Of  shining  expectation  fixt  on  mine. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  iv. 
Christian  nations  live  in  a  perpetual  state  of  expecta- 
tion, always  hoping  for  something  new  and  good ;  heathen 
nations  expect  little,  hope  for  little,  and  therefore  accom- 
plish little.  J.  F.  Clarke,  Self-Culture,  p.  409. 

3.  That  which  is  expected;  what  is  anticipated 
or  looked  forward  to. 

Now  clear  I  understand  .  ,  , 
Why  our  great  Expectation  should  be  call'd 
The  seed  of  woman.  Milton,  P.  1.,  xii.  378. 

4.  Prospect  of  future  good,  as  of  possessions, 
honors,  advancement,  and  the  like :  usually  in 
the  plural. 

My  soul,  wait  thou  only  upon  God;  for  my  expectation 
is  from  him.  Ps.  Ixii.  5. 

You  must  know  that  I  have  a  dev'lish  rich  uncle  in  the 
East  Indies,  Sir  Oliver  Surface,  from  Whom  I  have  the 
greatest  expectation.s.   Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  iii.  3. 

His  magnificent  expectations  made  him  .  .  .  the  best 
match  in  Europe.  Prescott. 

5j.  A  state  or  qualities  in  a  person  which  ex- 
cite anticipation  in  others  of  some  future  ex- 
ceUenoe;  promise. 

Simi  not  your  travels  up  with  vanities ; 

It  ill  becomes  your  expectation. 

Fletcher,  Wildgoose  Cha^e,  ii.  1. 
By  all  men's  eyes,  a  youth  of  expectation; 
Pleas'd  with  your  growing  virtue  I  receiv'd  you. 


6.  In  med.,  same  as  expectant  method  (which 
see,  under  expectant). —  7.  In  the  theory  of 
probabilities,  the  present  value  of  contingent 
future  gain,  it  is  equal  to  the  value  to  be  gained  mul- 
tiplied by  the  probability  of  gaining  it.  No  account  is 
taken  of  interest,  as  not  being  germane  to  the  problems 
usually  treated.— Expectation  of  life,  the  average  dura- 
tion of  life  beyond  any  age  of  persons  who  have  attained 
that  age.— E^iectation  week/the  interval  between  As- 
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cension  day  and  Whit-Sunday :  so  called  because  it  was  the 
season  of  the  apostles'  earnest  prayer  for  and  expectation 
of  the  Comforter.  =  Syn,  2.  Anticipation,  expectance  ex- 
pectancy, confidence,  trust,  reliance,  presumption.  ' 
expectative  (eks-pek'ta-tiv),  a.  and  n.  [=  p. 
expectative  =  Sp.  Pg.  expectativa  =  It.  espetta- 
tiva,  n.,  <  ML.  *expectatims  (fern.  expectaUma 
n.),  <  L.  expectare,  exspectare,  pp.  expectatus, 
exspeetatus,  expect:  see  expect.]  I,  a.  1.  Con- 
stituting an  object  of  expectation ;  giving  rise 
to  expectation;  anticipatory.     [Rare.] 

Expectative  graces  or  mandates  nominating  a  person  to 
succeed  to  a  benefice.  Bobertson 

2.  Mccles.,  pertaining  to  an  expectative.  See 
II.,  2. 

II.  n.  1.  That  which  is  expected;  something 
in  expectation. 

Though  blessedness  seem  to  be  but  an  expectative,  a  re- 
version reserved  to  the  next  life,  yet  so  blessed  are  they 
in  this  testimony  of  a  rectified  conscience,  which  is  this 
purity  of  heart,  as  that  they  have  this  blessedness  in  a 
present  possession.  Donne,  Sermons,  x. 

Specifically — 2.  In  the  Bom.  Cath.  Ch.,  the 
right  to  be  collated  in  the  future  to  a  benefice 
not  vacant  when  the  right  is  granted.  Expecta- 
tives  were  either  papal,  granted  by  a  mandate  of  the 
pope,  or  royal,  granted  by  a  mandate  of  the  temporal 
sovereign.  Hence,  the  mandate  so  given  is  sometimes  in- 
correctly called  an  expectative.  The  right  was  abolished 
by  the  Council  of  Trent  in  the  sixteenth  century,  except 
in  a  few  specified  cases.  Also  called  expectance,  expectan- 
cy, and,  when  the  benefice  was  specified,  a  survivorship. 

The  king  conferred  upon  him  as  many  ecclesiastical  pre- 
ferments ...  as  he  could  be  legally  possessed  of,  as  sup- 
ports of  his  state  and  dignity,  while  this  great  expectative 
was  depending.  Bp.  Lowth,  Wykeham,  p.  84. 

Before  his  return,  Ximenes  obtained  a  papal  bull,  or 
expectative,  preferring  him  to  the  first  benefice  of  a  speci- 
fied value  which  should  become  vacant  in  the  see  of  To- 
ledo. Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  6, 

Expectatores  (eks-pek-ta-to'rez),  n.pl.  [NL., 
pi.  of  LL.  expectator,  ' exspectator,  one  who 
watches,  a  spectator,  <  expectare,  exspectare, 
lookout,  expect:  see  expect]  InMacgiUivray's 
system  of  classification,  an  order  of  birds,  the 
watchers,  as  the  herons  and  their  allies :  nearly 
equivalent  to  the  modem  Merodiones.  [Not  in 
use,] 

expectatorium  (eks-pek-ta-to'ri-um),  n.;  pi.  ex- 
pectatoria  (-a).  [ML.,  <  L.  expectare,  exspecta- 
re, wait  for,  expect :  see  eicpect.]  In  the  mid- 
dle ages,  a  disputation  by  cursory  bachelors  in 
theology,  in  the  University  of  Paris  and  else- 
where. 

expectedly  (eks-pek'ted-li),  adv.  In  an  expect- 
ed manner ;  at  a  time  or  in  a  manner  expected 
or  looked  for. 

Lord  Mansfield  .  ,  ,  unexpectedly  is  supported  by  the 
late  Chancellor,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  that  part  of 
the  Ministry,  and  very  expectedly  by  Mr.  Fox. 

Walpole,  Letters  (1768),  III.  277. 

expecter  (eks-pek'ter),  n.  One  who  expects; 
one  who  waits  for  something  or  for  another 
person.    Also  expector. 

.^neas,  call  my  brother  Troilusto  me; 
And  signify  this  loving  interview 
To  the  expecters  of  our  Trojan  part. 

Shak.,T.  andC.,iv.  6. 

expectingly  (eks-pek'ting-li),  adv.  With  expec- 
tation. 

Prepar'd  for  fight,  expect^ly  he  lies. 

Dryden,  tr,  of  Juvenal's  Satu:eB,  vi, 

expectlesst  (eks-pekt'les),  a.   [<  expect  +  -less.] 

1.  Unsuspicious. 

But  when  he  saw  me  enter  so  expectless, 

To  hear  his  base  exclaims  of  murther,  niurthcr. 

Chapman,  Eevenge  of  Bussy  d'Ambois,  ii  1. 

2.  Unexpected ;  not  looked  for ;  unforeseen. 
expector  (eks-pek'tor),  ».    Same  as  expecter. 

Dam.  Who's  that,  boy? 

Boy.  Another  juggler,  with  a  long  name,  0  that  your 
expectors  would  be  gone  hence,  now,  at  the  first  act;  or 
expect  no  more  hereafter  than  they  understand. 

B.  Jonson,  Magnetick  lady,  i,    ' 

expectorant  (eks-pek'to-rant),  a.  and  n.  [=  P- 
expectorant  =  Sp.  Pg.  expectorante  =  It.  espetto- 
rante,  <  L.  expeotoran(t-)s,  ppr.  of  expectorare: 
see  expectorate.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  promot- 
ing expectoration. 

II.  n.  Something,  as  a  drug,  which  promotes 
or  facilitates  expectoration. 

expectorate  (eks-pek'to-rat),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp- 
expectorated,  ppr.  expectorating.  [<  L.  expecto- 
ratus,  pp.  of  expectorare  (>  It.  espettorare  =  bP' 
Pg.  expectorar  =  P.  expectorer),  only  fig.  hamsn 
from  the  mind,  but  lit.  (as  in  mod.  use)  expel 
from  the  breast,  <  ex,  out  of,  +  pectus  {pector-), 
the  breast:  see  pectoral.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  eject 
from  the  trachea  or  lungs ;  discharge,  as  phlegm 
or  other  matter,  by  coughing  or  hawking  »nO 
spitting ;  spit  out. 
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They  afflrm  that  as  well  the  one  as  the  other  doth  ex- 
pectorate the  fleame  gathered  in  the  chest. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xxiy.  16. 

2.  To  eject  or  reject  as  11  byspittmg;  cast  out 
or  aside  as  useless  or  worthless.     [Bare.] 

Hath  it  [faith]  not  sovereign  virtue  in  it  to  excerebrate 
all  cares,  expectorate  all  fears  and  griefs  ? 

5.  Ward,  Sermons,  p.  25. 

II.  intrans.  To  eject  matter  from  the  lungs 
or  throat  by  coughing  or  hawking  and  spitting ; 
by  euphemism,  to  spit. 

Inability  to  expectorate  is  often  the  immediate  cause  of 
death.  Quam,  Med.  Diet. 

expectoration  (eks-pek-to-ra'shon),  n,  [=  P. 
expectoration  =  Sp.  expectoracio'n  =  Pg.  expec- 
toragSo  =  It.  eapettorazione,  <  L.  as  if  *expec- 
toraUo{n-),  <  expectorare,  pp.  expectoraius,  in 
lit.  sense:  see  expectorate.'^  1.  The  act  of  dis- 
charging phlegm  or  mucus  from  the  throat  or 
limgs,  by  coughing  or  hawking  and  spitting; 
euphemistioally,  a  spitting. 

The  act  of  expectoration  is,  as  a  rule,  most  easy  in  that 
position  in  which  respiration  is  most  tree. 

Qvatn,  Med.  Diet. 
2.  The  matter  expectorated. 

Saline  matter  is  abundant  in  the  transparent  viscid  ex- 
pectoration. Quain,  Med.  Diet. 

expectorative  (eks-pek'to-ra-tiv),  a.  andji.    [= 
Sp.  expectorativo  ;  as  expectorate  +  -we.]    I,  a. 
Having  the  quality  of  promoting  expectoration. 
II.  n.  An  expectorant. 

Syrups  and  other  expectoratives,  in  coughs,  must  neces- 
sarily occasion  a  greater  cough.     Harvey,  Consumptions. 

expede  (eks-ped'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  expeded, 
ppr.  expeding.  [=  D.  expedieren^  G.  e^ediren, 
=  Dan.  expedere  =  Sw.  expedAera,  <  OF.  expe- 
dier,  F.  expSdier,  despatch  (<  ML.  as  if  *expe- 
ditare,  freq.),  =  Sp.  Pg.  expedir  =  It.  espedire, 
spedwe,  despatch,  <  L.eagjeiiire,  expedite,  orig. 
free  the  feet,  as  from  a  snare,  hence  disengage, 
despatch,  etc.,  impers.  be  serviceable  or  expe- 
dient, <  ex,  out,  +  pes  (ped-)  =  E.  foot.  Of.  im- 
pede, despatch,  depeach,  impeach.  Also  expedite; 
hence  (from  L.  expedite)  expedient,expedite,  etc.] 
To  despatch;  expedite.     [Now  only  Scotch.] 

When  any  see  was  vacant,  a  writ  was  issued  out  of  the 
chancery  for  seising  on  all  the  temporalities  of  the  bishop- 
rick,  and  then  the  king  recommended  one  to  the  Pope, 
upon  which  his  bulls  were  expeded  at  Rome. 

Bp.  Burnet,  Hist.  Reformation,  i. 

To  expede  letters,  in  Scots  lam,  to  write  out  the  princi- 
pal writ  and  get  it  signed,  sealed,  or  otherwise  completed. 
expediatef  (eks-pe'di-at),  v,  t.  [<  L.  as  iJE  *ex- 
pediatm  for  expeditus :  see  expedeand  expedite.'] 
To  expedite. 

Great  alterations  in  some  kind  of  merchandise  may  serve 
for  the  present  instant  to  ea^ediate  their  business. 

Sir  E.  Sandys,  State  of  Beligion. 

expedience  (eks-pe'di-ens),  n.  [<  OF.  emedi- 
ence,  P.  expidience  =  Pg.  expedienaa,  <  ME.  ex- 
pedientia,  <  L.  expedien{t-)s,  expedient:  see  ex- 
t.]  1.  Fitness;  suitableness:  same  as 
[Eare.] 

The  expedience  of  retirement  is  yet  greater,  as  it  removes 
us  out  of  the  way  of  the  most  pressing  and  powerful  temp- 
tations that  are  incident  to  human  nature. 

Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  I.  x. 

2t.  An  expedition ;  an  adventure. 
Then  let  me  hear 
Of  you,  my  gentle  cousin  Westmoreland, 
What  yesternight  our  council  did  decree, 
In  forwarding  this  dear  expedience. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  i.  1. 

3t,  Expedition ;  taste ;  despatch. 

Three  thousand  men  of  war 
Are  making  hither,  with  all  due  expedience. 

Shak.,  Kich.  II.,  ii.  1. 

expedienCT'(eks-pe'di-en-si),  n.  [As  expedience: 
see  -eney.']  1 .  The  quality  of  being  expedient ; 
fitness  or  suitableness  to  effect  some  desired 
end  or  the  purpose  intended ;  propriety  or  ad- 
visability under  the  particular  circumstances 
of  a  case ;  advantageousness. 

We  understand  the  expediency  of  keeping  the  functions 
of  cook  and  coachman  distinct. 

Macaulay,  Hallam's  Const.  Hist. 

2.  That  which  is  expedient  or  suitable;  the 
proper  or  most  efa.oient  mode  of  procedure  for 
gaining  a  desired  end. 

Much  declamation  may  be  heard  in  the  present  day 
^giiinst  expediency,  as  if  it  were  not  the  proper  object  of 
a  deliberative  assembly,  and  as  if  itwere  only  pursued  by 
the  unprincipled.  Whately,  Rhetoric,  ii.  1,  note. 

Wisi  Infinite  Wisdom  established  the  rules  of  right 
and  honesty,  he  saw  to  it  that  justice  should  be  always  the 
highest  expediency.  W.  Phillips,  Speeches,  p.  19. 

8.  Specifically,  the  principle  of  doing  what  is 
deemed  most  practicable  or  serviceable  under 
the  circumstances;  utilitarian  wisdom.   [Thesin- 
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ister  meaning  often  attached  to  this  word  is  not  inherent 
in  it,  but  arises  from  the  frequent  disregard  of  moral  con- 
siderations in  determining  what  is  expedient.  Expedien- 
cy may  under  proper  conditions  be  consonant  with  the 
highest  moraliliy.] 

Through  the  whole  system  of  society  expediency  is  the 
only  governing  principle.  Brougham. 

Tills  will  hardly  be  deemed  strongly  ethical  language  : 
to  many  it  will  sound  like  the  language  of  expediency  rather 
than  of  ethics.  Bibliotheca  Saci-a,  XLIII.  639. 

The  ill-repute  which  attaches  to  considerations  of  expe- 
diency, so  far  as  it  is  well  founded,  is  chiefly  due  to  the 
fact  that,  when  the  question  of  conduct  at  issue  is  one 
which  the  person  debating  it  has  a  private  interest  in  de- 
ciding one  way  or  the  other  — when  he  himself  will  gain 
pleasure  or  avoid  pain  by  either  decision— the  admission 
of  expediency  as  the  ground  of  decision  is  apt  to  give  him 
an  excuse  for  deciding  in  his  own  favour. 

T.  H.  Green,  Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  §  330. 
4t.  An  expedient.    Davies. 

He  proposed  a  most  excellent  expediency  (which  would 
be  of  happy  use  if  still  continued),  for  the  satisfaction  of 
some  scrupulous  members  in  the  House  of  Commons,  about 
the  ceremonies  of  our  Church. 

Barnard,  Heylin's  Hist.  Eeformation,  p.  cxvii. 

expedient  (eks-pe'di-ent),  a.  and  n.  [<  OF.  ex- 
pedient,  F.  expMient  =  Sp.  Pg.  expediente  =  It. 
espediente,  <  L.  expedien(t-)s,  ppr.  of  expedire, 
bring  forward,  despatch,  etc.,  impers.  be  ser- 
viceable, profitable,  advantageous,  expedient: 
see  expede,  expedite.']  I.  a.  If.  Serving  to  pro- 
mote or  urge  forward ;  quick;  expeditious. 

Expedient  manage  must  be  made,  my  liege. 
Ere  further  leisure  yield  them  further  means. 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  i.  i. 

St.  Direct ;  without  deviation  or  unnecessary 
delay. 

His  marches  are  expedient  to  this  town, 

Shak.,  K.  John,  ii.  1. 

3.  Tending  to  promote  some  proposed  or  de- 
sired object;  fit  or  suitable  for  the  purpose; 
proper  unaer  the  circumstances ;  advisable. 

It  is  expedient  for  you  that  I  go  away.  John  xvi.  7. 

All  things  are  lawful  unto  me,  but  all  things  are  not  ex- 
pedient. 1  Cor.  vi.  12. 

Though  set  times  and  forms  of  prayer  are  not  absolutely 

necessary  in  private  prayer,  yet  they  are  highly  expedient. 

J.  H.  Newman,  Parochial  Sermons,  i.  246. 

He  [Cleomenes]  should  not  spare  to  do  anything  that 
should  be  expedient  for  the  honour  of  Sparta. 

North,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  675. 

4.  Conducive  or  tending  to  present  advantage 
or  self-interest. 

For  a  patriot  too  cool,  for  a  drudge  disobedient, 
And  too  fond  of  the  right  to  pursue  the  expedient. 

Goldsmith,  Retaliation,  1.  40. 

=S7n.  3  and  4.  Advisable,  desirable,  advantageous,  prof- 
itable, useful,  best,  wise. 

II,  n.  1.  That  which  serves  to  promote  or 
advance  a  desired  result ;  any  rqeans  which  may 
be  employed  to  accomplish  an  end. 

It  puzzleth  the  wisest  among  our  selves  to  find  out  ex- 
pedients to  keep  us  from  ruining  one  of  the  best  Churches 
of  the  Christian  World.  Stillingfleet,  Sermons,  I.  viii. 

What  sure  expedient  then  shall  Juno  find. 
To  calm  her  fears,  and  ease  her  boding  mind? 

A.  Phillips,  Pable  of  Thule. 

2.  Means  devised  or  employed  in  an  exigency; 
a  shift ;  a  device. 

The  Roman  religion  is  commodious  in  nothing  more  than 
in  finding  out  expedients,  either  for  removing  quite  away, 
or  for  shitting  from  one  to  another,  all  personal  punish- 
ments. Brevint,  Saul  and  Samuel  at  Bndor,  xxi. 

Kew  expedients  must  accordingly  be  devised  to  meet  the 
unexpected  emergency. 

Theodore  Parker,  Sermon  on  Providence. 

The  expedient,  in  this  case,  was  a  very  simple  one,  nei- 
ther more  nor  less  than  a  bribe. 

Macaulay,  Warren  Hastings. 
=Syn.  Expedient,  Besouree,  Besort,  Contrivance,  Device, 
Shift.  Expedient,  contrivance,  and  device  indicate  arti- 
ficial means  of  escape  from  difiiculty  or  embarrassment ; 
resource  indicates  natural  means  or  something  possessed ; 
resort  and  shift  may  indicate  either.  A  shift  is  a  tempo- 
rary, poor,  or  desperate  expedient.  When  one's  resources 
begin  to  fail,  one  has  recourse  to  contrivances,  expedients, 
etc.,  and  finally  to  almost  any  shift.  Besort  is  less  often 
applied  to  the  thing  resorted  to  than  to  the  act  of  resorting. 
Contrivance  and  device  suggest  most  of  ingenuity. 

We  have  the  present  Yankee,  full  of  expedients,  half- 
master  of  all  trades,  inventive  in  all  but  the  beautiful, 
full  of  shifts,  not  yet  capable  of  comfort. 

Lowell,  Biglow  Papers,  1st  ser..  Int. 
Different  races  of  ants  have  very  different  resources, 
and  .  .  .  different  individuals,  even  in  the  same  race,  show 
a  very  different  amount  of  resource  in  dealing  with  the 
same  difficulty.  Pop.  Sei.  Mo.,  XX.VI.  262. 

Between  justice  as  my  prime  support. 
And  mercy,  fled  to  as  the  last  resort, 
I  glide  and  steal  along  with  Heav'n  in  view. 

Cowper,  Hope,  1.  378. 

They  [new  settlers]  have  a  motive  to  labour  more  assidu- 
ously, and  to  adopt  contrivances  for  making  their  labour 
more  effectual.  J-  S.  Mill,  Pol.  Econ.,  I.  viii.  §  2. 

Courage  the  highest  gift,  that  scorns  to  bend 
To  mean  devices  for  a  sordid  end. 

Farquhar,  Love  and  a  Bottle,  Ded. 
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You  see  what  shifts  we  are  enforc'd  to  try. 
To  help  out  wit  with  some  variety. 

Dryden,  Indian  Queen,  EpiL 

expediential  (eks-pe-di-eu'shal),  a.     [<  expe- 

dience  (ML.  expedientia)  +  -al]    Pertaining  to 

expediency;  regulated  by  expediency:  as,  an 

expediential  policy. 

Calculating  expediential  understanding.  Hare. 

Some  churchmen  have  almost  stript  it  of  doctrinal  sig- 
nificance and  left  it  with  a  mere  expediential  or  political 
value,  as  a  sort  of  Episcopal  Presbyterianisni  or  so-called 
Congregationalism  tinctured  with  Episcopacy. 

The  Century,  XXXI.  78. 

expedientially  (eks-pe-di-en'shal-i),  adv.  In 
an  expediential  manner;  for  the  sake  of  expe- 
diency. 

We  should  never  deviate  save  expedientially. 

P.  Hall,  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  39. 

expediently  (eks-pe'di-ent-li),  adv.  If.  Hast- 
ily; quickly. 

Do  this  expediently,  and  turn  him  going. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iii.  1. 

2.  In  an  expedient  manner;  fitly;  suitably; 
conveniently. 

expedimentt  (eks-ped'i-ment),  n.  [<  ML.  ex- 
pedimentum,  explained  'i'mpedimentum'  but 
prop,  of  opposite  meaning,  <  L.  expedire,  set 
free,  disengage,  despatch,  etc.:  see  expede,  ex- 
pedite. Cf.  impediment.']  An  expedient. 
A  like  expediment  to  remove  discontent.  Barrow. 

expeditate  (eks-ped'i-tat),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp. 
expeditated,  ppr.  expeditating,  [<  ML.  (LawL.) 
expeditatus,  pp.  of  expeditare,  <  L.  ex-  priv.  -I- 
pes  (ped-)  =  E.  foot.]  In  Eng.  forest  law,  to 
cut  out  the  balls  or  claws  of  the  fore  feet  of, 
as  a  dog,  to  render  incapable  of  hunting. 

In  the  forest  laws,  every  one  that  keeps  a  great  dog  not 
expeditated  forfeits  three  shillings  and  four  pence  to  tlie 
king.  Chambers. 

expeditation  (eks-ped-i-ta'shon),  n.  [<  ML. 
expeditatioln-),  <  expeditare,  expeditate :  see  ex- 
peditate.] The  act  of  expeditating,  or  the  state 
of  being  expeditated. 

expedite  (eks'pe-dlt),  v.  t.  ;  pret.  and  pp.  expe- 
dited, ppr.  expediting.  [<  L.  expeditus,  pp.  of 
edjpedire,  despatch,  etc.,  impers.  be  serviceable, 
advantageous,  or  expedient:  see  expede.]  1. 
To  remove  impediments  to  the  movement  or 
progress  of ;  accelerate  the  motion  or  progress 
of ;  hasten ;  quicken :  as,  the  general  sent  or- 
ders to  expedite  the  march  of  the  army;  artifi- 
cial heat  may  expedite  the  growth  of  plants. 

By  sin  and  Death  a  broad  way  now  is  paved. 
To  expedite  your  glorious  march.   - 

Milton,  P.  L.,  X.  474. 

The  Prince  himself  had  repeatedly  offered  to  withdraw 
forever  from  the  country,  if  his  absence  would  ea^edite  a 
settlement  satisfactory  to  the  provinces. 

Motley,  Dutch  Republic,  II.  519. 

2.  To  despatch;  send  forth;  issue  officially. 

Though  such  charters  be  expedited  of  course,  and  as  of 
right,  yet  they  are  varied  by  discretion.  Bacon. 

Orders  were  undoubtedly  expedited  from  Jerusalem  to 

Damascus,  as  soon  as  messengers  could  be  interchanged. 

De  Quincey,  Essenes,  i, 

=Syn.  1.  To  speed,  forward,  advance,  press  on,  press  for- 
ward, urge  on,  urge  forward,  drive,  push. 
expeditet  (eks'pf-dit),  a.  [=  D.  expediet  =  Dan. 
Sw.  expedit  =  Sp.  Pg.  expedite  =  It.  espedito, 
spedito,  <  L.  expeditus,  unimpeded,  free,  ready, 
easy,  pp.  of  expedire,  despatch :  see  expede,  ex- 
pedite, v.]  1.  Cleared  of  impediments;  unob- 
structed; unimpeded;  unencumbered. 

Nature  can  teach  the  church  but  in  part ;  neither  so 
fully  as  is  requisite  for  man's  salvation,  nor  so  easily  as  to 
make  the  way  plain  and  expedite.    Hooker,  Eccles,  Polity, 

That  the  ways  of  his  Lord  and  ours  might  be  made  clear, 
ready,  and  expedite.     Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  1, 86. 

2.  Ready;  quick;  expeditious. 

The  second  method  of  doctrine  was  introduced  for  ex- 
pedite use  and  assurance  sake. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii,  224, 

Speech  is  a  very  short  and  expedite  way  of  conveying 
their  thoughts.  Locke,  Human  Understanding,  ii,  19, 

expeditely  (eks'pe-dit-li),  adv.   Expeditiously. 

Who  would  not  more  readily  learn  to  write  fairly  and 
expeditehi  by  imitating  one  good  copy  than  by  hearken- 
ing to  a  thousand  oral  prescriptions? 

Barrow,  Works,  III,  ii, 

expedition  (eks-pf-dish'on),  n.  [=  D.  expeditie 
=  Gr.  Dan.  Sw.  expedition,  <  OF.  expedition,  P. 
expSdition  =  Sp.  expedidon  =  Pg.  expedigao  = 
It.  espedizione,  spedizione,  <  L.  expeditio(nr-),  a, 
despatching,  a  military  enterprise,  an  expedi- 
tion, <  expedire,  despatch,  etc. :  see  expede,  ex- 
pedite.] 1.  The  state  of  being  freed  from  im- 
pediments ;  hence,  expeditiousness ;  prompt- 
ness ;  haste ;  speed ;  quickness ;  despatch. 
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CalviD  therefore  dispatcheth  with  all  expedition  his  let- 
ters unto  some  principal  pastor  in  every  of  those  cities. 
Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  ii.,  Pref. 

Even  with  the  speediest  expedition, 

I  will  despatch  him  to  the  emperor's  court. 

Skak.,  T.  G.  of  v.,  i.  S. 
With  winged  expedition. 
Swift  as  the  lightning  glance,  he  executes 
His  errand  on  the  wicked.      Milton,  S.  A.,  1. 1283. 

2t.  The  state  of  being  expedited  or  put  in  mo- 
tion ;  progress ;  march. 

Let  us  deliver 
Our  puissance  into  the  hand  of  God, 
Putting  it  straight  in  expedition. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  11.  2. 

The  silent  expedition  of  the  bloudy  blast  from  the  mur- 
dering Ordnance.    Capt.  John  Smith,  True  Travels,  I.  27. 

3.  An  excursion,  journey,  or  voyage  made  by  a 
company  or  body  of  persons  for  a  specific  pur- 
pose ;  also,  such  a  body  and  its  whole  outfit :  as, 
the  expedition  of  Xerxes  into  Greece ;  Wilkes's 
exploring  expedition;  a  trading  expedition  to 
the  African  coast. 

He  [Temple]  talks  .  .  .  ofsleepingonstrawforonenight, 
of  travelling  in  winter  when  the  snow  lay  on  the  ground, 
as  if  he  had  gone  on  an  expedition  to  the  North  Pole. 

Macaulay,  Sir  William  Temple. 

=Syn,  1.  Celerity,  nimbleness,  alertness.— 3.  Trip,  raid. 
expeditionary  (eks-pe-dish'on-a-ri),  a.    [<  ex- 
pedition +  -wry.']    Pertaining  to  or  composing 
an  expedition. 

The  expeditioTiary  forces  were  now  assembled. 

Qoldsmith,  Hist.  Greece. 
Fresh  water  was  extremely  scarce",  the  expeditionary 
force  spending  much  time  in  digging  wells. 

O'Donovan,  Merv,  ii. 

liord  Wolseley,  who  commands  the  expeditionary  army. 
The  American,  IX.  350. 

expeditioner  (eks-pe-dish'on-6r),  n.    Same  as 


expeditionist  (eks-pf-dish'on-ist),  n.  [<  expe- 
dition +  -ist.]  One  who  makes  or  takes  part  in 
an  expedition.     [Bare.] 

Fortunately  the  zeal  of  the  expeditionists  averted  the 
risk  .  .  .  that  rather  brusque  usage  would  cause  some  of 
the  most  important  members  of  the  expedition  to  with- 
draw their  aid.  R.  A.  Proctor,  Light  Science,  p.  103. 

expeditious  (eks-pe-dish'us),  a.  [<  expediti-on 
-I-  -ous.]  1.  Performed  with  celerity;  qidck; 
hasty ;  speedy :  as,  an  expeditious  march. 

That  method  of  binding,  torturing,  or  detaining  will 
prove  the  most  effectual  and  expeditious  which  makes  use 
of  manacles  and  fetters.  Bacon,  Physical  Fables,  vii.,  Expl. 

2.  Nimble;  active;  swift;  acting  with  celerity: 
as,  an  expeditious  messenger  or  runner. 

I  entreated  them  to  be  expeditious. 

Goldsmith,  Vicar,  xxiv. 

expeditiously  (eks-pf-dish'us-li),  adv.  In  an 
expeditious  manner;'  speedily;  with  celerity 
or  despatch. 

The  surgeon  boasted  that  he  could  not  only  shave,  which 
on  the  continent  is  a  surgical  operation,  but  that  he  could 
dress  hair  neatly  and  expeditiously. 

T.  Cogan,  On  the  Passions,  i.,  note  A. 

expeditiousness  (eks-pf-dish'us-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  expeditious;  quickness;  ex- 
pedition.    Bailey,  1727. 

expeditivet  (eks-ped'i-tiv),  a.  [=  F.  expiditif 
=  Sp.  expeditivo  =  It.  espeditivo,  speditivo;  as 
expedite  +  ■4ve.']  Performing  with  speed;  ex- 
peditious. 

I  mean  not  to  purchase  the  praise  of  expeditive  in  that 
kind :  but  as  one  that  have  a  feeling  of  my  duty,  and  of  the 
ease  of  others,  my  endeavour  shall  be  to  hear  patiently. 
Bacon,  Speech  on  taking  his  place  in  Chancery. 

e^editoiyt  (eks-ped'i-to-ri),  a.    [<  ML.  expe- 
ditorius,  <  L.  expedite,  pp.  expeditus,  despatch : 
see  expede,  expedite.]     Making  haste;  expedi- 
tious.   FranJcUn. 
expel  (eks-pel'),  v.  t.;  .pret.  and  pp.  expelled, 
■ppT.  expelling.    [Formerly  also  ea;peH;  <ME.  ex- 
pellen,  <  OF.  expeller  =  Sp.  expeler  —  Pg.  expel- 
lir  =  It.  espellere,  <  L.  expellere,  drive  or  thrust 
out  or  away,  <  ex,  out,  +  pellere,  drive,  thrust : 
seopulse.  Of.  compel, dispel, impel, propel,repel.~\ 
1 .  To  drive  or  force  out  or  away ;  send  off  or 
away  by  force  or  constraint ;  compel  to  leave ; 
dismiss  forcibly  or  compidsorily :  as,  to  expel  air 
from  a  bellows  or  from  the  lungs ;  to  expel  an 
invader  or  a  traitor  from  a  country;  to  expel  a 
student  from  a  college,  or  a  member  from  a  club. 
The  force  of  sorrow  to  expell. 
To  view  strange  countreys  hee  intends. 
The  Merchant's  Daughter  (Child's  Ballads,  IV.  329). 
Till  that  infernall  feend  with  foule  uprore 
Forewasted  all  their  land  and  them  expeld. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  i.  6. 
Off  with  his  robe !  expel  him  forth  this  place  ! 
Wliilst  we  rejoice  and  sing  at  his  disgrace. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Knight  of  Malta,  v.  2. 
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A  united  army  of  Savarians  and  Hessians  expelled  the 
Austrians  from  the  greater  part  of  Bavaria,  and  on  Oct. 
22  reinstated  the  Emperor  in  Munich. 

Lecky,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  ill. 

2.  To  exclude ;  keep  out  or  off.     [Rare.] 

0,  that  that  earth  which  kept  the  world  in  awe 
Should  patch  a  wall  to  expel  the  winter's  flaw ! 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  1. 
St.  To  reject;  refuse. 

And  would  ye  not  poore  fellowship  expell, 
My  selfe  would  offer  you  t'  accompanie. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hub.  Tale,  1.  96. 

=Syn.  1.  Exile,  Exclude,  etc.  (see  banish),  expatriate,  os- 
tracize ;  eject,  dislodge. 

expellable  (eks-pel'a-W),  a.  [<  expel  +  -able.] 
1 .  Capable  of  being  expelled  or  driven  out :  as, 
"acid  expellable  by  heat,"  Kirwan. — 2.  Subject 
to  expulsion :  as,  members  of  a  club  not  expel- 
lable on  account  of  political  opinions. 
expellant  (eks-pel'ant),  a.  and  n.  I,  a.  Ex- 
pelling or  having  tte  power  to  expel:  as,  an 
expellant  medicine.    Thomas,  Med.  Diet. 

JI.  n.  That  which  expels:  as,  calomel  is  a 
powerful  expellant. 

expeller  (eks-pel'6r),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
expels. 

From  Cunegiasus  he  cometh  to  the  foresaid  Maglocunus, 

whome  he  nameth  the  Dragon  of  the  Isles,  and  the  expeller 

of  manie  tyrants.      Kolinshed,  Chron.,  England,  I.  v.  17. 

Unspotted  faith,  expeller  of  all  vice. 

Fanshawe,  tr.  of  Guarini's  Pastor  Fido,  p.  74. 

expencet,  »•  An  obsolete  spelling  of  expense. 
See  -ee*. 

expend  (eks-pend'),  V.  t.  [=  OF.  espendre, 
spendre  =  Sp.  Pg.  expender  =  It.  spendere,  <  L. 
expendere,  weigh  out,  pay  out,  expend,  <  ex,  out, 
-t-  pendere,  weigh,  aMn  to  pendere,  hang:  see 
pend,  pendent,  poise.    Of.  dispend  and  spend.] 

1.  To  lay  out;  disburse;  spend;  payout. 

I  held  it  ever 
Virtue  and  cunning  were  endowments  greater 
Than  nobleness  and  riches ;  careless  heirs 
May  the  two  latter  darken  and  expend. 

Shak.,  Pericles,  iii.  2. 

The  king  of  England  wasted  the  French  king's  country, 

and  thereby  caused  him  to  expend  such  sums  of  money  as 

exceeded  the  debt.  Sir  J.  Hayward. 

It  is  far  easier  to  acquire  a  fortune  like  a  knave  than 

to  expend  it  like  a  gentleman.  Cotton. 

2.  To  consume  by  use;  spend  in  using:  as,  to 
expend  time,  labor,  or  material;  the  oil  of  a 
lamp  is  expended  in  burning :  water  is  expended 
in  mechanical  operations ;  the  ammunition  was 
entirely  expended. 

For  I  mine  own  gain'd  knowledge  should  profane, 
If  I  would  time  expend  with  such  a  snipe. 
But  for  my  sport  and  profit.  Shak.,  Othello,  i.  3. 

Youth,  health,  vigor  to  expend 
On  so  desirable  an  end. 

Cowper,  The  Moralizer  Corrected,  1.  33. 

expendable  (eks-pen'da-bl),  a.  [<  expend  + 
-able.]  That  can  be  expended  or  consumed 
by  use :  as,  articles  expendable  and  not  expend- 
able. 

expender  (eks-pen'der),  n.  One  who  expends, 
uses,  or  consumes  in.using. 

Among  organisms  which  are  large  expenders  of  force, 
the  size  ultimately  attained  is,  other  things  equal,  deter- 
mined by  the  initial  size.    H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Biol.,  §  49. 

expenditor  (eks-jjen'di-tor),  n.  [=  Sp.  expen- 
dedor,  a  spendthrift,  =  It!  spenditore,  <  ML.  ex- 
penditor, <  L.  expendere,  expend:  see  expend.] 
In  old  Eng.  law,  a  person  appointed  to  disburse 
money. 

expenditrix  (eks-pen'di-triks),  n.  [<  ML.  "ex- 
penditrix,  fem.  of  expenditor:  see  expenditor.] 
A  woman  who  disburses  money. 

Mrs.  Celier  was  the  go-between  and  expenditrix  in  af- 
fairs, which  lay  much  in  relieving  of  Catholics,  and  taking 
them  out  of  prisons.  Roger  North,  Examen,  p.  267. 

expenditure  (eks-pen'di-tur),  n.  [<  ML.  ex- 
penditus,  irreg.  pp.  of  L.  expendere  (of.  expendi- 
tor), -f-  -ure.]  1.  The  act  of  expending;  a  lay- 
ing out,  using  up,  or  consuming ;  disbursement ; 
outlay,  as  of  money,  materials,  labor,  time,  etc. ; 
used  absolutely,  outlay  of  money  or  pecuniary 
means. 

There  is  not  an  opinion  more  general  among  mankind 
than  this,  that  the  unproductive  expenditure  of  the  rich 
is  necessary  to  the  employment  of  the  poor.      J.  S.  Milt. 

2.  That  which  is  expended;  expense.    [Eare.] 
And  making  prize  of  all  that  he  condemns. 
With  our  expenditure  defrays  his  own. 

Cowper,  Task,  ii.  605. 

expense  (eks-pens'),  ™.  [Until  recently  also 
expence;  <  ME.  expense,  expence,  <  OF.  expense, 
espense  =  Sp.  Pg.  expensas,  pi.,  =  It.  spesa,  < 
Mil.  expensa  (sc.  peounia),  L.  expensum,  money 
spent,  fem.  and  neut.  of  L.  expensus,  pp.  of  ex- 
pendere,  expendi:  see  expend.]     1.  A  laying  out 


expergefaction 

or  expending;  the  disbursing  of  money;  em- 
ployment and  consumption,  as  of  time  or  labor* 
expenditure.  ' 

Godely  of  giftes,  grettist  in  expense. 
Ay  f urse  on  his  fos,  and  to  fight  redy. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (1.  E.  T.  S.),  L  8766. 
The  person  who  was  very  zealous  in  prosecuting  the 
same,  deseruing  honourable  remembrance  for  his  good 
minde,  and  expense  of  life  in  so  vertuous  an  enterprise 
Hakluyfs  Voyages,  III.  145. 
Extraordinary  expense  must  be  limited  by  the  worth  of 
the  occasion.  Bacon,  Expense. 

Raw  in  fields  the  rude  militia  swarms ; 
Mouths  without  hands,  maintained  at  vast  expense; 
In  peace  a  charge,  in  war  a  weak  defense. 

Dryden,  Cym.  and  Iph.,  1,  401. 

Specifically — 2.  Great  or  undue  expenditure' 
prodigality. 

This  sudden  solemn  feast 
Was  not  ordain'd  to  riot  in  expense. 

Ford,  'Tis  Pity,  v.  6. 

I  was  always  a  fool,  when  I  told  you  what  your  expenees 

would  bring  you  to.  Congreve,  Love  for  Love,  L  1. 

3.  That  which  is  expended,  laid  out,  or  con- 
sumed; especially,  money  expended;  cost; 
charge :  as,  a  prudent  man  limits  his  expenses 
by  his  income. 

For  his  expencez  and  for  his  aray. 

For  hors  or  men  that  maye  be  for  your  spede, 

He  shall  not  lakke  no  thyng  that  hym  nede. 

Gemsrydet  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  348. 
We  shall  not  spend  a  large  expense  of  time. 

Shale.,  Macbeth,  v.  7. 

4.  Cost  through  diminution  or  deterioration; 
damage  or  loss  from  any  detracting  cause,  es- 
pecially a  moral  one :  preceded  by  at:  as,  he 
did  this  at  the  expense  of  his  character. 

Courting  popularity  at  his  party's  expense. 

Brougham,  Sheridan. 

Bis  skill  in  the  details  of  business  had  not  been  ac- 
quired at  the  expense  of  his  general  powers. 

Macaulay,  Machiavelll. 

Death-bed  expenses.    See  death-bed. =Syn.  3.  Charje, 
Cost,  etc.    See  price. 
expenseful  (eks-pens'ful),  a.  [<  expense  +  -fid.] 
Costly;  expensive.     [Archaic] 

See,  you  rate  him. 
To  stay  him  yet  from  more  ea^nceful  courses. 

Chapman,  All  Fools,  ii.  1. 

My  mind  very  heavy  for  this  my  expenseful  life. 

Pepys,  Diary,  Nov.  13, 1661. 

No  part  of  structure  is  more  .  ,  .  expenseful  .  .  .  than 

windows.  Sir  H.  Wotton,  Elem.  of  Architecture. 

expensefuUy  (eks-pens'ful-i),  adv.  In  an  ex- 
penseful or  costly  maimer;  with  great  expense. 
[Archaic] 

expenseless  (eks-pens 'les),  a.  [<  expense  + 
-less.]    Without  cost  or  expense.    [Eare.] 

What  health  promotes,  and  gives  unenvy'd  peace, 
Is  all  expenseless,  and  procur'd  with  ease. 

Sir  B.  Blackmore. 

expensi've  (eks-pen'siv),  a.  [<  expense  +  -ive.] 
1.  Costly;  requiring  or  entailing  much  ex- 
pense: as,  an  expensive  dress  or  equipage;  an 
expensive  family;  expense  tastes  or  habits. 

The  loud  and  impetuous  winds,  and  the  shining  fires  of 
more  laborious  and  expensive  actions,  are  profitable  to 
others  only,  like  a  tree  or  balsam,  distilling  precious 
liquor  for  others,  not  for  its  (Jwn  use. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1886),  1.  30. 

It  was  asserted,  with  reason,  that  An  jou  would  be  a  very 
expensive  master,  for  his  luxurious  and  extravagant  haDits 
were  notorious.  Motley,  Dutch  Eepublio,  IIL  621. 

2t.  Free  in  expending;  liberal;  extravagant; 
lavish. 

Hee  is  now  very  expensiue  of  his  time,  for  hee  will  waite 
vpon  your  Staires  a  whole  Afternoone, 

Bp.  Earle,  Micro-cosmographle,  A  Vniuersitie  Dunne. 

This  requires  an  active,  expensive,  indefatigable  sood- 
ness.  Bp.  Sprat. 

expensi'vrely  (eks-pen'siv-li),  adv.  In  an  ex- 
pensive manner ;  with  great  expense. 

I  never  knew  him  live  so  great  and  expensively  as  he 
hath  done  since  his  return  from  exile.  SW- 

expensiveness  (eks-pen'siv-nes),  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  expensive,  or  of  incurring  or  re- 
quiring great  expenditures  of  money;  cost- 
liness; extravagance:  as,  the  expensiveness  ot 
war ;  expensiveness  of  one's  tastes. 

The  courtiers  studied  to  please  the  king's  taste,  ami 
gave  in  to  an  expensiveness  of  equipage  and  dress  tn"  "J' 
ceeded  all  bounds.  Bp.  Lowth,  Wyfceham,  p.  «■ 

expergefactiont  (eks-p6r-je-fak'shon),  n.  [< 
L.  expergefaetio^n-),  an  awakening,  <  exp^g^ 
faeere,  pp.  expergefactus,  awaken,  arouse,  ^  ex- 
pergere,  awaken,  arouse  (see  experrectm),  t 
faeere,  make.]    An  awakening  or  arousing. 

Having,  after  such  a  long  noctivagation  and  variety  of 
horrid  visions,  return'd  to  my  perfect  experjjtfaaim. 


Bowell,  Parly ofBeasts, p. f 


experience 

experience  (eks-pe'ri-ens)^  n.  [<  ME.  experi- 
eiice,  experiens,  <  OF.  experience,  F.  experience  = 
Pr.  experientia,  esperienUa  =  Sp.  Pg.  experiencia 
=  It.  esperienza,  sperienga,  esperienzia,  sperien- 
ma,  <  L.  experientia,  a  trial,  proof,  experiment, 
experimental  knowledge,  experience,  <  experi- 
en(t-)8,  ppr.  of  experiri,  try,  put  to  the  test,  un- 
dertake, undergo,  <  ex,  out, + *periri,  go  through, 
in  pp.  peritus,  experienced,  expert :  see  expert 
anaperil.']  1 .  The  state  or  fact  of  having  made 
trialor  proof,  or  of  having  acquired  knowledge, 
wisdom,  skill,  etc.,  by  actual  trial  or  observa- 
tion; also,  the  knowledge  so  acquired;  person- 
al and  practical  acquaintance  with  anything; 
experimental  cognition  or  perception:  as,  he 
knows  what  suffering  is  by  long  experience; 
experience  teaches  even  fools. 

He  that  hath  as  much  Experience  of  you  as  I  have  had 
will  confess  that  the  Handmaid  of  God  Almighty  was  never 
BO  prodigal  of  her  Gifts  to  any.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  iv.  14. 
We  were  dufflciently  instructed  by  experience  what  the 
holy  Psalmist  meanb  by  the  Dew  of  Hermon,  our  Tents 
being  as  wet  with  it  as  if  it  had  rain'd  all  Night. 

Maundrell,  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  67. 

A  man  of  science  who  .  .  .  had  made  experience  of  a 

spiritual  aflftnity  more  attractive  than  any  chemical  one. 

Hamthome,  Birthmark. 

Till  we  have  some  experience  of  the  duties  of  religion, 

we  are  incapable  of  entering  duly  into  the  privileges. 

J.  H.  Nevmum,  Parochial  Sermons,  1.  246. 

2.  Inphihs.,  knowledge  acquired  through  ex- 
ternal or  internal  perception ;  also,  the  totality 
of  the  cognitions  given  by  perception,  taken  in 
their  connection  ;  all  that  is  perceived,  under- 
stood, and  remembered.  Locke  defines  it  as  our  ob- 
servation, employed  either  about  external  sensible  ob- 
jects or  about  the  internal  operations  of  our  minds,  per- 
ceived and  reflected  upon  by  ourselves.  The  Latin  ex- 
perientia was  used  in  its  philosophical  sense  by  Celsus 
and  others,  and  in  the  middle  ages  by  Koger  Bacon.  It 
translates  the  Greek  einretpia  of  the  Stoics.    See  empiric. 

The  great  and  indeed  the  only  ultimate  source  of  our 
knowledge  of  nature  and  her  laws  is  experience,  by  which 
we  mean  not  the  experience  of  one  man  only,  or  of  one 
generation,  but  the  accumulated  experience  of  all  mankind 
in  all  ages,  registered  in  books,  or  recorded  by  tradition. 

Sir  J.  Herschel. 

The  unity  of  experience  embraces  both  the  inner  and 
the  outer  life.  E.  Caird,  Philos.  of  £ant,  p.  387. 

Specifically — 3.  That  which  has  been  learned, 
suffered,  or  done,  considered  as  productive  of 
practical  judgment  and  skill;  the  sum  of  prac- 
tical wisdom  taught  by  all  the  events,  vicissi- 
tudes, and  observations  of  one's  life,  or  by  any 
particular  class  or  division  of  them. 

That  which  all  men's  experience  teacheth  them  may  not 
In  any  wise  be  denied.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  iii.  8. 

Who  shall  march  out  before  ye,  coy'd'and  courted 
By  all  the  mistresses  of  war,  care,  counsel, 
Quick-ey'd  experience,  and  victory  twin'd  to  him? 

Fletcher,  Bonduca;  iv.  3. 
Knowledge  comes,  but  wisdom  lingers,  and  he  bears  a 

laden  breast, 
Full  of  sad  epaperieTice,  moving  toward  the  stillness  of  his 
rest  Tennyson,  Locksley  Hall. 

In  a  world  so  charged  and  sparkling  with  power,  a  man 
does  not  live  long  and  actively  without  costly  additions  of 
experience,  which,  though  not  spoken,  are  recorded  in  his 
mind.  Emerson,  Old  Age. 

4.  An  individual  or  particular  instance  of  trial 
or  observation. 

Real  apprehension  is,  as  I  have  said,  in  the  first  instance 
an  experience  or  information  about  the  concrete. 

J,  H.  Newman,  Gram,  of  Assent,  p.  21. 

The  like  holds  good  with  respect  to  the  relatia-'se  between 
sounds  and  vibratingobjects,  which  we  learn  only  byagen- 
eralization  of  experiences.     H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Psychol. 

This  is  what  distance  does  for  us  ;  the  harsh  and  bitter 
features  of  this  or  that  experience  axe  slowly  obliterated, 
and  memory  begins  to  look  on  the  past.  W.  Black. 

5t.  An  experiment. 

She  caused  him  to  make  experience 
Upon  wild  beasts.  I^enser,  V.  Q. 

If  my  affection  be  suspected,  make 
Experience  of  my  loyalty,  bj;  some  service. 

Shirley,  Love  Tricks,  i.  1. 

6.  A  fixed  mental  impression  or  emotion ;  spe- 
pifioaUy,  a  guiding  or  controlling  religious  f  eel- 
uig,  as  at  the  time  of  conversion  or  resulting 
from  subsequent  influences. 

AH  that  can  be  argued  from  the  purity  and  perfection 
of  the  word  of  God,  with  respect  to  experiences,  is  this, 
that  those  experiences  which  are  agreeable  to  the  word 
of  Sod  are  right,  and  cannot  be  otherwise  ;  and  not  that 
those  affections  must  be  right  which  arise  on  occasion  of 
the  word  of  God  coming  to  the  mind. 

Edwards,  Works,  III.  32. 

The  rapture  of  the  Moravian  and  Quietist,  .  .  .  the  re- 
vival of  the  Calvinistic  churches,  the  experiences  of  the 
Methodists,  are  varying  forma  of  that  shudder  of  awe  and 
"^I'ght  with  which  the  individual  soul  always  mingles 
with  the  universal  soul.  Emerson,  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  266. 
Experience  meeting,  a  meeting,  especially  in  the  Meth- 
odist Church,  where  the  members  relate  their  religious 
experiences ;  a  covenant  or  conference  meeting. 
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He  is  in  that  ecstasy  of  mind  which  prompts  those  who 
were  never  orators  before  to  rise  in  an  experience  meeting 
and  pour  out  a  flood  of  feeling  in  the  tritest  language  and 
the  most  conventional  terms. 

C.  D.  Warner,  Backlog  Studies,  p.  127. 
=  Syil.  Experience,  Experiment,  Obaervatimi.  Experience 
is  strictly  that  which  befalls  a  man,  or  which  he  goes 
through,  while  experiment  is  that  which  one  actively  un- 
dertakes. Observation  is  looking  on,  without  necessarily 
having  any  connection  with  the  matter:  it  is  one  thing  to 
know  of  a  man's  goodness  or  of  the  horrors  of  war  by  ob- 
servation, and  quite  another  to  know  of  it  or  them  by  ex- 
perience. To  know  of  a  man's  goodness  by  experiment 
would  be  to  have  put  it  to  actual  and  intentional  test. 
See  practice. 

experience  (eks-pe'ri-ens),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
experienced,  ppr.  experiencing.   [<  experience, ».] 
1.  To  learn  by  practical  trial  or  proof;  try  or 
prove  by  use,  by  suffering,  or  by  enjoyment; 
have  happen  to  or  befall  one ;  acquire  a  per- 
ception of ;  undergo :  as,  we  all  experience  pain, 
sorrow,  and  pleasure ;  we  experience  good  and 
evil ;  we  often  experience  a  change  of  sentiments 
and  views,  or  pleasurable  or  painful  sensations. 
Your  soul  will  then  experience  the  most  terrible  fears. 
Southwell,  Poetical  Works,  Pret,  p.  66. 
You  have  not  yet  experienced  at  her  hands 
My  treatment.      Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  1. 309. 
2t.  To  practise  or  drill;  exercise. 

The  youthful  sailors  thus  with  early  care 
Their  arms  experience  and  for  sea  prepare. 

W.  Harte,  tr.  of  Sixth  Thebaid  of  Statins. 

To  experience  religion,  to  become  converted.   [CoUoq.] 

I  experienced  religion  at  one  of  brother  Armstrong's 

protracted  meetings.  Widow  Bedott  Papers,  p.  108. 

experienced  (eks-pe'ri-eust),  p.  a.  Taught  by 
practice  or  by  repeated  observations ;  sMlful  or 
wise  by  means  of  trials,  use,  or  observation :  as, 
an  experienced  artist ;  an  experienced  physician. 
I  esteem  it  a  greater  Advantage  that  so  worthy  and 
well-experienced  a  Knight  as  Sir  Talbot  Bows  is  to  be  my 
CoUegue  and  Fellow-Burgess.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  v.  4. 
_We  must  perfect,  as  much  as  we  can,  our  ideas  of  the 
distinct  species ;  or  learn  them  from  such  as  are  used  to 
that  sort  of  things,  and  are  experienced  in  them.      Locke. 


expenencer  (eks-pe'ri-en-s6r),  m.  One  who 
experiences;  one  who  makes  trials  or  experi- 
ments.    [Eare.] 

A  curious  experiencer  did  affirm  that  the  likeness  of 
any  object,  ...  if  strongly  inlightned,  will  appear  to  an- 
other, in  the  eye  of  him  that  looks  strongly  and  steadily 
upon  it, .  .  .  even  after  he  shall  have  turned  his  eyes  from 
it.  Sir  K.  Digby,  Nature  of  Bodies,  viii. 

experientt  (eks-pe'ri-ent),  a.  [<  OP.  experient, 
<  L.  experien{t-)s,  ppr.  of  experiri:  see  experi- 
enee.']    Experienced. 

Which  wisdom  sure  he  learn'd 
Of  his  experient  father. 

Chapman,  All  Fools,  1. 1. 
Why  is  the  Prince,  now  ripe  and  full  experient, 
Not  made  a  dore  in  the  State? 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Cupid's  Kevenge,  iii.  1. 

experiential  (eks-pe-ri-en'shal),  a.  [<  L.  ex- 
perientia, experience,  +  -al.'\  Kelating  to  or 
having  experience;  derived  from  experience; 
empirical. 

Again,  what  are  called  physical  laws  —  laws  of  nature  — 
are  all  generalisations  from  observation,  are  only  empir- 
ical or  experiential  information.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

It  is'  evident  that  this  distinction  of  necessary  and 
experiential  truths  involves  the  same  antithesis  which 
we  have  already  considered  —  the  antithesis  of  thoughts 
arid  tilings.  Necessary  truths  are  derived  from  our  own 
thoughts ;  experiential  truths  are  derived  from  our  obser- 
vation of  things  about  us.  The  opposition  of  necessary 
and  experiential  truths  is  another  aspect  of  the  funda- 
mental antithesis  of  philosophy. 

Whewell,  Hist.  Scientific  Ideas,  I.  27. 

But  notwithstanding  the  utter  darkness  regarding  ways 
and  means,  our  imagination  can  reach  much  more  readily 
the  final  outcome  of  our  transcendental  than  of  our  expe- 
riential attitude.  Mind,  IX.  358. 

experientialism  (eks-pe-ri-en'shal-izm),  n.  [< 
experiential  +  -ism."]  The  doctrine  that  all  our 
knowledge  has  its  origin  in  experience,  and 
must  submit  to  the  test  of  experience. 

Experientialism  is,  in  short,  a  philosophical  or  logical 
theory,  not  a  psychological  one.  O.  C.  Mobertson. 

experientialist  (eks-pe-ri-en'shal-ist),  n.  and  a. 
l<  experiential  +  -ist]  I.  n.  One  who  holds  the 
doctrines  of  experientialism. 

II.  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  experiential- 
ism. 

experiment  (eks-per'i-ment),  n.  [<  ME.  experi- 
ment =  D.  G.  Dan.  Sw.  experiment,  <  OP.  ecmeri- 
ment,  esperiment  =  Sp.  Pg.  experimento  =  It.  es- 
perimento,  <  L.  experimentum,  a  trial,  test,  ex- 
periment, <  experiri,  try,  test:  see  experience.'] 
1.  A  trial;  a  test;  specifically,  the  operation 
of  subjecting  objects  to  certain  conditions  and 
observing  the  result,  in  order  to  test  some  prin- 
ciple or  supposition,  or  to  discover  something 
new. 
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The  craft  of  coniuracioun  tho  cumly  did  vse ; 
With  Spretis  &  experyment  so  spend  thai  there  lyf. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  13217. 
A  political  experiment  cannot  be  made  in  a  laboratory, 
nor  determined  in  a  few  hours.  J.  Adams. 

Observation  is  of  two  kinds ;  for  either  the  objects  which 
it  considers  remain  unchanged,  or,  previous  to  its  applica- 
tion, they  are  made  to  undergo  certain  arbitrary  changes, 
or  are  placed  in  certain  factitious  relations.  In  the  latter 
case  the  observation  obtains  the  specific  name  of  experi- 
ment. Sir  W.  Hamilton. 
All  successful  action  is  successful  experiment  in  the 
broadest  sense  of  the  term,  and  every  mistake  or  failure 
is  a  negative  expeHmient,  which  deters  us  from  repetition. 
Jevons,  Social  Keform,  p.  263. 

2t.  A  becoming  practically  acquainted  with 
something;  an  experience. 

This  was  a  useful  experiment  for  our  future  conduct. 

D^oe. 
Cavendish's  experiment,  an  important  mechanical  ex- 
periment, first  actually  made  by  Henry  Cavendish,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  mean  density  of  the  earth 
by  means  of  the  torsion-balance.— Controlling  experi- 
ment. See  control.  =  Byn.  Observation,  etc.  (see  experi- 
ence), test,  examination,  assay. 
experiment  (eks-per'i-ment),  v.  [=  D.  experi- 
m,enteren  =  G-.  experimentiren  =  Dan.  experimen- 
tere  =  Sw.  experimentera,  <  P;  experimenter  (OF. 
espermenter)  =  Pr.  experimentar,  expermentar  = 
Sp.  Pg.  experimentar  =  It.  esperimentare,  speri- 
mentare,  <  ML.  experimentare,  experiment ;  from 
the  noun.]  I.  i/ntrans.  To  make  trial ;  make  an 
experiment ;  operate  on  a  body  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  discover  some  unknown  fact,  or  to 
establish  it  when  known:  as,  philosophers  ex- 
periment on  natural  bodies  for  the  discovery  of 
their  qualities  and  combinations. 

We  live,  and  they  experiment  on  life. 

Those  poets,  painters,  all  who  stand  aloof 

To  overlook  the  farther.    Browning,  In  a  Balcony. 

Il.t  trans.  1.  To  try;  search  out  by  trial j 
put  to  the  proof. 

This  naphta  is  .  .  .  apt  to  inflame  with  the  sunbeams 
or  heat  that  issues  from  fire ;  as  was  mirthfully  experi- 
merded  on  one  of  Alexander's  pages. 

Sir  T.  Herbert,  Travels  in  Africa. 

3.  To  know  or  perceive  by  experience ;  expe- 
rience. 

When  the  succession  of  Ideas  ceases,  our  perception  of 
duration  ceases  with  it,  which  every  one  experiments  while 
he  sleeps  soundly.  Locke. 

experimental  n.    Plural  of  experimentum. 

experimental  (eks-per-i-men'tal),  a.  [=  G.  Dan. 
Sw.  experimental  (in  comp.),  i.  P.  experimental 
=  Sp.  Pg.  experimental  =:  It.  esperimentale,<.  ML. 
*e3perimentalis,  <  L.  experimentum,  experiment : 
see  experiment.^  1 .  Pertaining  to,  derived  from, 
founded  on,  or  known  by  experiment;  given 
to  or  skilled  in  experiment:  as,  experimental 
knowledge  or  philosophy ;  an  experimental  phi- 
losopher. 

He  [Calvert]  was  a  liberal  in  politics,  and  had  a  lively, 
if  amateurish,  interest  in  experimental  science. 

E.  Dowden,  Shelley,  I.  209. 

3.  Taught  by  experience ;  having  personal  ex- 
perience; known  by  or  derived  from  experi- 
ence; experienced. 

Trust  not  my  reading,  nor  my  observations. 
Which  with  experimental  seal  doth  warrant 
The  tenour  of  my  book.      Shah,  Much  Ado,  iv.  1. 
Admit  to  the  holy  communion  such  only  as  profess  and 
appear  to  be  regenerated  and  experimental  Christians. 

H.  Humphrey. 
Of  liberty,  such  as  it  is  in  small  democracies,  of  patriot- 
ism, such  as  it  is  in  small  independent  communities  of 
any  kind,  they  had,  and  they  could  have,  no  experinwntal 
knowledge.  MacavZay,  History. 

Experimental  proposition,  in  logic,  a  proposition 
which  is  founded  upon  experience. — Experimental  phi- 
losophy, that  philosophy  which  accepts  nothing  as  abso- 
lutely certain,  but  holds  that  opinions  will  gi-adually  ap- 
proximate to  the  truth  in  scientific  researches  into  nature. 
The  chief  reason  why  I  prefer  the  mechanicall  and  ca;- 
perimentall  philosophy  before  the  Aristotelean  is  not  so 
much  because  of  its  p'eater  certainty,  but  because  it  puts 
inquisitive  men  into  a  method  to  attain  it,  whereas  the 
other  serves  only  to  obstruct  their  industry  by  amusing 
them  with  empty  and  insignificant  notions. 

Bp.  Parker,  Platonick  Philos.,  2d  ed.  (1667),  p.  47. 

Experimental  religion,  religion  that  exists  as  an  actual 
experience,  as  distinct  from  that  which  is  held  simply  as 
an  opinion  or  practised  externally  from  some  ulterior  con- 
siderations ;  a  state  of  religious  feeling  or  principle  which 
has  sustained  the  test  of  trial,  as  opposed  to  a  religious 
belief  which  is  held  merely  as  a  theory. 

experimentalise,  v.  i.    See  experimentalize. 

experimentalist  (eks-per-i-men'tal-ist),  n.  [< 
experimental  +  -ist.]  One  who  makes  experi- 
ments; one  who  practises  experimentation. 

In  respect  of  the  medical  profession,  there  is  an  obvious 
danger  of  a  man's  being  regarded  as  a  dangerous  experi- 
mentalist who  adopts  any  novelty. 

Whately,  Rhetoric,  I.  iii.  §  2. 

experimentalize  (eks-per-i-men'tal-iz),  V.  i.; 
pret.  and  pp.  experimentalized,  ppr.  experimerC- 
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talizing.  \iexperimental-\- -ize."]  To  make  ex-- 
periment.  Also  spelled  experimentalise. 

The  iuipi-ession  ,  ,  .  [of  Mr.  Weller]  was  that  Jlr.  Jlar- 
tiii  Wiis  hired  by  the  establishment  of  Sawyer,  late  Nock- 
eiiiorf,  to  take  strong  medicine,  or  to  go  into  flts  and  be 
experintviitaXized  upon.  Dickens,  Pickwick,  xlviiL 

The  old  school  has  gone  —  gone,  it  may  be  added,  to  the 
re;;rct  ni'  all  who  do  not  share  the  modern  rage  for  expert- 
VII'  iitlizuif/,  and  who  are  inclined  to  suspect  that  our 
fathci-s  were  at  least  as  wise  as  oiu-selves. 

Quarterly  Bee.,  CXXVII.  258. 

experimentally  (eks-per-i-men'tal-i),  adv.    By 
experiment;  by  experience  or  trial;  by  opera- 
tion and  observation  of  results. 
He  will  experimentally  find  the  emptiness  of  all  things. 
Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ.  Mor.,  ill.  22. 
It  is  not  only  reasonably  to  be  expected,  but  experi- 
mentally felt,  that  in  weak  and  ignorant  understandiags 
there  ai-e  no  sufficient  supports  for  the  vigorousness  of  a 
holy  life.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  751. 

The  law  being  thus  established  expeHinentally. 

J.  S.  Mill,  Logic. 

experimentarian  (eks-per"i-men-ta'ri-an),  a. 
and  11.  [<  experiment  +  -arian.']  I.  a.  Bely- 
ing upon  experiments  or  upon  experience. 

Hobbes  .  .  .  treated  the  experimentarian  philosophers 
as  objects  only  of  contempt.  '     D.  Stewart. 

II.  n.  One  given  to  making  experiments. 

Another  thing  .  .  .  that  qualifies  an  experimentanan 
for  the  reception  of  revealed  religion. 

Boyle,  Works,  V.  637. 

experimentation  (eks-per"i-men-ta'slion),  n. 
[=  F.  experimentation;  as  experiment,  v.,  + 
-ation.']  The  act  or  practice  of  making  experi- 
ments ;  the  process  of  experimenting. 

Thus  far  the  advantage  of  experimentati^m  over  simple 
observation  is  universally  recognized :  all  are  aware  that 
it  enables  us  to  obtain  innumerable  combinations  of  cir- 
cumstances which  are  not  to  be  found  in  nature,  and  so 
add  to  nature's  experiments  a  multitude  of  experiments 
of  our  own.  J.  S.  Mill,  Logic,  IIL  vii.  §  3. 

experimentative  (eks-per-i-men'ta-tiv),  a.  [< 
experiment  +  -atitie.']   Experimentail.  Coleridge. 

experimentatort  (eks-per'i-men-ta-tor),  re.  [= 
F.  experimentateur  =  Sp.  Pg.  experimentador  = 
It.  espei'imentatore,  sperimentatore,  <  ML.  experi- 
mentator,  <  experimentare,  expeiiment:  see  ex- 
periment,  v.']    An  experimenter. 

The  examination  of  some  of  them  was  protracted  for 
many  days,  the  nature  of  the  experiments  themselves,  and 
also  the  design  of  the  experimen^ators,  requiring  such 
chasms.  Boyle,  Works,  IV.  607. 

experimentedt  (eks-per'i-men-ted),  p.  a. 
Proved  by  experience. 

There  he  divers  that  make  profession  to  have  as  good 
and  as  experimevi.ed  receipts  as  yours. 

B.  Jomon,  Volpone,  ii.  1. 

experimenter  (eks-per'i-men-ter),  n.  One  who 
makes  experiments;  one  skilled  in  experi- 
ments; an  experimentalist. 

experimentist  (eks-per'i-men-tist),  rt.  [<  ex- 
periment +  -ist.1    An  experimenter. 

experimentize  (eks-per'i-men-tiz),  v.  i. ;  pret. 
and  pp.  experimentized,  ppr.  experimentizing.  [< 
experiment  +  ■dze.']  To  try  experiments;  ex- 
periment.   Also  spelled  experimentise. 

It  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  ovei-sights  in  my  work 
that  I  did  not  experi7neTiti8e  on  such  [small  and  incon- 
spicuous] flowers. 

Darwin,  Cross  and  Self  Fertilisation,  p.  387. 

experimentum  (eks-per-i-men'tum),  n. ;  pi.  ex- 
perimenta{-t&).  [Ij.:  see  experiment.']  An  ex- 
periment— Experimentum  crucls,  a  crucial  or  de- 
ciding expeiiment  or  test.    See  crucial,  3. 

expeixectionf  (eks-pe-rek'shon),  n.  [<  L.  ex- 
perrectits,  pp.  of  expergisei',  be  awakened, 
awake,  <  expergere,  tr.,  wake,  arouse,  <  ex,  out, 
-I-  pergere,  wake,  arouse,  pursue,  proceed,  go 
on,  <  per,  through,  -I-  regere,  keep  straight, 
guide,  direct :  see  regent.  Cf .  insurrection,  res- 
urrection.']   A  waking  up  or  arousing. 

The  Phrygians  also,  imagining  that  God  sleepeth  all  win- 
ter and  lieth  awake  in  the  summer,  thereupon  celebrate 
in  one  season  the  feast  of  lying  in  bed  and  sleeping,  in 
the  other,  of  experrection  or  waking,  and  that  with  much 
drinking  and  belly  cheer.  Holland,,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  1069. 

expert  (eks-p6rt'  as  a. ;  eks-pert'  or  eks'pert  as 
n. ),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  expert,  <  OF.  expert,  espert, 
F.  expert  =  Pr.  expert,  espert  =  Sp.  Pg.  experto 
=  It.  esperto,  sperto,  <  L.  expertus  (for  "expe- 
ritus;  cf.  equiv.  peritus),  experienced,  skilled, 
expert,  pp.  of  experiri,  try,  put  to  the  test,  go 
through:  see  eiper/ence.]  I.  a.  1.  Having  had 
experience;  experienced;  practised;  trained; 
taught  by  use,  practice,  or  experience. 

Experts  am  I  thaire  planntes  best  to  growe 
But  sette  hem  nowe. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  97. 
And  nouhte  to  hem  of  elde  that  bene  experte 
In  governaunce,  nurture,  and  honeste. 

Bailees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  1. 
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3.  Skilful;  dexterous;  adroit;  having  facility 
acquired  by  practice. 

Expert  in  trifles,  and  a  cunning  fool, 

Able  t'  express  the  parts,  but  not  dispose  the  whole. 

Dryden. 
The  sceptic  is  ever  expert  at  puzzling  a  debate  which  he 
finds  himself  unable  to  continue. 

Goldsmith,  English  Clergy. 

3.  Pertaining  to  or  resulting  from  experience ; 
due  to  or  proceeding  from  one  having  prac- 
tical knowledge  or  skill:  as,  expert  workman- 
ship; e;rj)ert  testimony. 

What  practice,  howsoe'er  expert,  .  .  . 
Hath  power  to  give  thee  as  thou  wert? 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  Ixxv. 
=Syn.  Adroit,  Dexteroits,  Expert,  etc.  (see  adroit);  train- 
ed, practised.    See  skilfid. 

II.  n.  1.  An  experienced,  skilful,  or  prac- 
tised person ;  one  skilled  or  thoroughly  inform- 
ed in  any  particular  department  of  knowledge 
or  art. 

The  point  is  one  difficult  to  settle  ;  and  none  can  be 
consulted  about  it  but  natives  or  experts. 

Ticknor,  Span.  Lit.,  I.  11. 
To  read  two  or  three  good  hooks  on  any  subj  ect  is  equiv- 
alent to  hearing  it  discussed  by  an  assembly  of  wise,  able, 
and  impartial  experts,  who  tell  you  all  that  can  be  known 
about  it.  J.  F.  Clarke,  Self-Culture,  p.  318. 

He  was  a  man  of  wide  and  scholarly  culture,  with  espe- 
cial aptness  in  literary  quotation,  an  expert  in  social  sci- 
ence and  public  charities. 

e.  S.  Merriam,  S.  Bowles,  II.  68. 

2.  In  law,  a  person  who,  by  virtue  of  special 
acquired  knowledge  or  experience  on  a  sub- 
ject, presumably  not  within  the  knowledge  of 
men  generally,  may  testify  in  a  court  of  justice 
to  matters  of  opinion  thereon,  as  distinguish- 
ed from  ordinary  witnesses,  who  can  in  gen- 
eral testify  only  to  facts. =Syn.  Adept,  Expert.  See 
adept,  n. 
expert  (eks-p6rt'),  "•  *•  [<  L-  expertus,  pp.  of 
eajjmn,  try,  test :  see  expert,  a.]  If.  To  experi- 
ence. 

We  deeme  of  Death  as  doome  of  ill  desert ; 
But  knewe  we,  fooles,  what  it  us  bringes  until, 
Dye  would  we  dayly,  once  it  to  expert ! 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  November. 

2.  t<  expert,  n.]  To  examine  (books,  accounts, 
etc.)  as  an  expert;  have  examined  by  an  expert: 
as,  the  accounts  have  been  experted.  [CoUoq.] 
expertly  (eks-pert'li),  adv.  [<  MB.  expertly; 
<  expert  +  -ly^.]     It.  By  actual  experiment. 

Unbynde  it  thenne,  and  there  expertly  se 
How  oon  tree  is  in  til  an  other  ronne. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  162. 

2.  In  an  expert  or  skilful  or  dexterous  Aan- 
ner ;  adroitly ;  with  readiness  and  accuracy, 
expertness  (eks-pert'nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  expert ;  skill  derived  from  practice ;  read- 
iness; dexterity;  adroitness:  as,  expertness  in 
musical  performance,  or  in  seamanship;  ex- 
pertness in  reasoning. 

You  shall  demand  of  him  whether  one  Captain  Dumain 

he  i'  the  camp,  a  Fi-enchman ;  what  his  reputation  is  with 

the  duke,  what  his  valour,  honesty,  and  expertness  in  wars. 

Shak.,  All's  Well,  iv.  3. 

There  were  no  marks  of  expertness  in  the  trick  played  by 

the  woman  of  Endor  upon  the  perturbed  mind  of  Saul. 

T.  Cogan,  Theol.  Disquisitions,  ii. 
=S3ni.  Facility,  Knack,  etc.  See  readiness. 
expetiblet  (eks-pet'i-bl),  a.  [<  L.  expetiUlis, 
desirable,  <  expetere,  desire,  long  for,  seek  af- 
ter, <  ex,  out,  4-  petere,  seek :  see  petition,  com- 
pete.]   Fit  to  be  sought  after;  desirable. 

An  establishment  ,  .  .  is  more  ea:^e(iWe  than  an  appoint- 
ment in  some  circumstances  more  perfect,  without  the 
same  uniform  order  and  peace  therewith. 

T.  Puller,  Moderation  of  Church  of  Eng.,  p.  410. 

expiable  (eks'pi-a-bl),  a.  [<  OF.  expiable,  <  L. 
as  if  *expial)ilis,'K  expiare,  expiate:  see  expi- 
ate.] Capable  of  being  expiated  or  atoned  for: 
as,  an  expiable  offense ;  expiable  guilt. 

They  allow  them  to  be  such  as  deserve  punishment, 
although  such  as  are  easily  pardonable :  remissible,  of 
course,  or  expiable  by  an  easie  penitence. 

Feltham,  Eesolves,  ii.  9. 
The  Gregorian  purgatory  supposed  only  an  expiation  of 
small  and  light  faults,  as  immoderate  laughter,  imperti- 
nent talking,  which  nevertheless  he  himself  sayes  are  ex- 
piahle  by  fear  of  death. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Diss,  from  Popery,  II.  ii.  §  2. 

expiamentf  (eks'pi-a-ment),  n.  [<  L.  as  if  *ex- 
piamentum,<.  expiare,  expiate:  see  expiate.]  An 
expiation.     Bailey,  1727. 

expiate  (eks'pi-at),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  expiated, 
ppr.  expiating.  [<  L.  expiates,  pp.  of  expiare 
( >  It.  eapiare  =  Sp.  Pg.  expiar  =  P.  expier) ,  atone 
for,  make  satisfaction  for,  <  ex,  out,  -1-  piare, 
appease,  propitiate,  make  atonement,  <  pius, 
devout,  pious:  see  pious.]  1.  To  atone  for; 
make  satisfaction  or  reparation  for;  remove 
or  endeavor  to  remove  the  moral  guilt  of  (a 
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crime  or  evil  act),  or  counteract  its  evil  effects 
by  suffering  a  penalty  or  doing  some  counter- 
balancing good. 

It  is  true  indeed,  and  granted,  that  the  blood  of  Christ 
alone  can  expiate  sin.  Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermous  I.  ii 

The  treasurer  obliged  himself  to  expiate  the  injury. 

Clarendon,  Great  Rebeliion. 

The  pernicious  maxims  early  imbibed  by  Mr.  Fox  led 
him  .  .  .  into  great  faults  which,  though  afterwai'da  nobly 
expiated,  were  never  forgotten.    Macaulay,  Lord  Hoilani 

2.  To  avert  by  certain  observances.    [Rare.] 

Frequent  showers  of  stones  .  .  .  could  .  .  .  be  expiated 
only  by  bringing  to  Home  Cybele. 

T.  H.  Dyer,  Hist.  Eome,  §  2. 
expiatet  (eks'pi-at),  a.    [<  L.  expiatus,  pp. :  see 
the  verb.]    Expired. 

Make  haste,  the  hour  of  death  is  expiate. 

Shak.,  Rich.  IIL,  iii.  3. 
expiation  (eks-pi-a'shon),  n.  [=  F.  expiation 
=  Pr.  expiacio  =  Sp.  expiadon  =  Pg.  expiacSo 
=  It.  espiazione,  <  L.  expiatio(n-),  <  expiare,  ex- 
piate: see  expiate.]  1.  The  act  of  expiating, 
or  of  making  satisfaction  or  reparation  for  an 
offense;  atonement;  reparation.  See  atmw- 
ment. 

His  liberality  seemed  to  have  something  in  it  of  self- 
abasement  and  expiation.  Irmnj 
Our  Lord  offered  an  expiation  for  our  sins.    Church  Diet- 
In  the  expiations  of  tlie  heathen  peoples  the  main  thing 
is  to  have  enough  suffered;  for  the  apprehended  wrath 
will  be  stayed  when  the  rages  of  the  gods  are  glutted. 

Bushnell,  Forgiveness  and  Law,  p.  83, 

2.  The  means  by  which  atonement,  satisfac- 
tion, or  reparation  of  crimes  is  made ;  an  atone- 
ment. 

Those  shadowy  expiations  weak, 

The  blood  of  bulls  and  goats. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  xii.  291. 

3t.  An  observance  or  ceremony  intended  to 
avert  omens  or  prodigies. 

Upon  the  birth  of  such  monsters,  the  Grecians  and  Ro- 
mans did  use  divers  sorts  of  expiations,  and  to  go  about 
their  principal  cities  with  many  solemn  ceremonies  and 
sacrifices.  Sir  J.  Hayward. 

The  Great  Day  of  Expiation,  an  annual  solemnity  of 
the  Jews,  observed  on  the  10th  day  of  the  month  Tisri, 
which  answers  to  our  September. 
expiational  (eks-pi-a'shgn-al),  a.  [<  expiation 
+  -al.]  Pertaining  to,  ohafacterized  by,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  expiation. 

The  most  intensely  expiatumal  form  of  Christianity,  in- 
stead of  being  most  robust  and  steadfast,  is  poorest, 

Bushnell,  Forgiveness  and  Law,  p.  91. 

expiator  (eks'pi-a-tor),  n.  [=  It.  espiatore,  < 
LL.  expiator,  <  L.  expiare,  expiate:  see  expiate.] 
One  who  expiates. 

expiatorioust  (eks'"pi-a-t6'ri-usO,  a.  [<  LL.  ex- 
piatorius :  see  expiatory.]     Same  as  expiatory. 

Which  are  not  to  be  expounded  as  if  ordination  did  con- 
fer the  first  grace,  which  in  the  schools  is  understood  only 
to  be  expiatorious.       Jer.  Taylor,  Office  Ministerial,  §  7. 

expiatory  (eks'pi-ar-to-ri),  a.  [=  F.  expiatoire 
=  Sp.  Pg.  expiatorio  ==  It.  espiaiorio,  <  LL.  ex- 
piatorius,  <  L.  expiare,  pp.  expiatus,  expiate; 
see  expiate,  expiator.]  Having  the  potver  to 
make  atonement  or  expiation;  offered  by  way 
of  expiation. 

His  voluntai^y  death  for  others  prevailed  with  God,  and 
had  the  force  of  an  expiatory  sacrifice. 

Hooker,  Eecles.  Polity. 

expilatef  (eks'pi-lat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  expilatvs,  pp. 
of  expilare  (>  It.  espilare  =  Pg.  expilar),  pillage, 
plunder,  <  ex,  out,  -t-  pilare,  pillage,  plunder: 
see  compile  a.nd pillage.]    To  pillage;  plunder. 

expilationt  (eks-pi-la'shon),  n.  [=  Pg.  em- 
lacSto  =  It.  espilazione,  <  L.  expiliatio(n-),  <  ex- 
pilare, pillage :  see  eaypilate.]  The  act  of  pil- 
laging or  plundering;  the  act  of  committing 
waste. 

So  many  grievances  of  the  people,  expUations  of  the 
church,  abuses  to  the  state,  entrenchments  upon  the  roy- 
alties of  the  crown,  were  continued. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  IL  100. 
Within  the  same  space  [the  last  six  months  of  his  reign) 
he  [Edward  VI.  ]  lost  by  way  of  gift  about  twice  as  mucli  oi 
the  relics  of  the  monastic  spoil  as  he  had  lost  in  the  wlioie 
of  any  of  his  foi-mer  years  (except  the  first  two),  .  .  ■  H"" 
final  expUation,  for  such  it  was,  avenged  upon  the  son  tne 
sacrilege  of  the  father.  ,  „       „, 

R.  W.  Dixon,  Hist.  Church  of  Eng,,  xm- 

expilatort  (eks'pi-la-tor),  n.  [=  It.  espilam, 
<  Li.  expilator,  <  expilare,  pillage:  see  expmK.i 
One  who  expilates  or  pillages. 

Where  profit  hath  prompted,  no  age  hath  wanted  sucli 
miners  [for  sepulchral  treasure],  for  which  the  raost  oai- 
barous  expilators  found  the  most  civil  rhetorick,    _ 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Urn-bunal,  m. 

expirable  (eks-pir'a-bl),  a.  [<  expire  +  -able-] 
That  may  come  to  an  end.    Smart. 

expirant  (eks-pir'ant),  n.  [=  F.  expirant  =  &?• 
espirante,  <  L.  expiran(t-)s,  exspiran{t-)s,  ppr." 
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expirare,  exspirare,  expire:  see  expire.']  One 
wno  is  expinng.  Is.  Taylor. 
expiration(  eks-pi-ra'shon),  n.  [=  F.  expiration 
=  Pr  espwaeio  =  Sp.  eSpvradon  =  Pg.  expira- 
eSo  —  It.  espirazione,  <  L.  expiratio(n-),  exspi- 
ratio(n-),  a  breathing  out,  <  expirare,  exspirare, 
breathe  out:  see  expire.']  1.  The  act  of  breath- 
ing out;  expulsion  of  air  from  the  lungs  in  the 
process  of  respiration :  opposed  to  inspiration. 

The  movements  [in  respiration]  are  both  thoracic  and 
abdominal,  the  former  being  distinctly  made  up  of  expan- 
sion and  elevation  during  inspiration,  of  retraction  and 
depression  during  expiration,  especially  when  a  full  breath 
is  taken.  Qiaain,  Med.  Diet.,  p.  1339. 

3.  The  last  emission  of  breath;  cessation;  death. 

This  is  a  very  great  cause  of  the  dryness  and  ex^ration 
of  men's  devotion,  because  our  souls  are  so  little  refreshed 
with  the  waters  and  holy  dews  of  meditation. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1886),  I.  66. 
We  have  heard  him  breathe  the  groan  ot  expiratwm. 

Johnson,  Rambler. 

3.  Close;  end;  oonolusion;  termination:  as, 
the  expiration  of  a  month  or  year;  the  expira- 
tion of  a  contract  or  a  lease. 

Thou  .  .  ,  art  come. 
Before  the  expiration  of  thy  time. 

Shak.,  Eich.  II.,  ii.  3. 

4.  That  which  is  produced  by  audible  expiring 
or  breathing  out,  as  a  sound. 

The  aspirate  "he,"  which  is  none  other  than  a  gentle  es;- 
piration.  Abp.  Sharp,  Dissertations,  p.  41. 

6.  Emission  of  volatile  matter  from  any  sub- 
stance; evaporation;  exhalation:  as,  the  expi- 
ration of  oxygen  by  plants.    [Bare  or  obsolete.] 

The  true  cause  of  cold  is  an  expiration  from  the  globe 
of  the  earth.  Baeon,  Kat.  Hist.,  §  866. 

expirator  (eks'pi-ra-tor),  n.  [<  L.  expirare,  ;pp. 
expiratus,  breathe  out :  see  expire."]  A  device 
for  sending  a  stream  of  air  outward. 

The  instrument  has  ...  a  simpler  form  when  required 
to  act  only  as  an  aspirator.  .  .  .  When  an  increased  re- 
sistance has  to  be  overcome,  the  instrument  being  used 
either  as  aspirator  or  as  expirator,  the  tube  /  is  drawn 
farther  out.  Ure,  Diet.,  I.  261. 

expiratory  (eks-pir'a-to-ri),  a.  [<  expire  + 
-atory.]  Pertaining  to  tHe  emission  or  expira- 
tion of  breath  from  the  lungs. 

expire  (eks-pir'),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  expired,  ppr. 
expiring.  [<  OF.  expirer,  espirer,  F.  expirer  = 
Pr.  expvrar,  espeirar  =  Sp.  espirar  =  Pg.  expirar 
=  It.  espira/re,  spirare,  <  L.  expirare,  exspirare, 
breathe  out,  exhale,  breathe  one's  last,  expire,  < 
ea;,  out, +  sp»rare, breathe:  see  spirit.  Gt.  aspire, 
conspire,  inspire,  perspire,  respire,  suspire,  tran- 
spire.] I,  trans.  1.  To  breathe  out;  expel 
from  the  mouth  or  nostrils  in  the  process  of 
respiration;  emit  from  the  lungs:  opposed  to 
inspire. 

All  his  hundred  Mouths  at  once  expire 
Volumes  ot  curling  Smoke. 

Congreve,  Pindaric  Odes,  ii. 

This  year  Captain  Miles  Standish  expired  his  mortal  life. 
N.  Morton,  New  England's  Memorial,  p.  262. 

This  chaf 'd  the  boar,  his  nostrils  flames  expire, 
And  his  red  eyeballs  roll  with  living  Are. 

Dryden,  Meleager  and  Atalanta,  1. 121. 

2.  To  give  out  or  forth  insensibly  or  gently,  as 
a  fluid  or  volatile  matter ;  exhale ;  yield.  [Bare 
or  obsolete.] 

And  force  the  veins  of  dashing  flints  to  expire 
The  lurking  seeds  of  their  celestial  Are.         Speneer. 
The  expiring  of  cold  out  of  the  inward  parts  of  th  e  earth 
in  winter.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  69. 

St.  To  exhaust;  wear  out;  bring  to  an  end. 

To  swill  the  drinke  that  will  earpyre  thy  date? 

l/yly,  Euphues,  Anat.  of  Wit,  p.  77. 

Now  when  as  Time,  flying  with  winges  swift, 
Sigpired  had  the  terme. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hub.  Tale,  1.  308. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  emit  the  breath :  opposed 
to  inspire.  Speeifically — 3.  To  emit  the  last 
breath;  die. 

My  last  was  a  Discourse  of  the  Latin  or  primitive  Eo- 
inan  Tongue,  which  may  be  said  to  be  expir'd  in  the  Mar- 
ket, tho'  Uving  yet  in  the  Schools.    Howell,  Letters,  ii.  69. 

Thus  on  Mseander's  flowery  margin  lies 
Th'  expiring  swan,  and  as  he  sings  he  dies. 

Pope,  E.  of  the  L.,  v.  66. 
Wind  my  thread  of  life  up  higher. 
Up,  through  angels'  hands  of  fire ! 
I  aspire  while  I  expire. 

Mrs.  Brmiming,  Bertha  in  the  Lane. 

3.  To  come  to  an  end;  close  or  conclude,  as 
a  given  period;  come  to  nothing;  cease;  ter- 
minate; fail  or  perish ;  end:  as,  the  lease  will 
expire  on  the  first  day  of  May ;  aU  his  hopes  of 
empire  expired. 

And  when  forty  years  were  expired,  there  appeared  to 
nun  In  the  wilderness  of  mount  Sina  an  angel  of  the  Lord 
In  a  flame  of  Are  in  a  bush.  Acts  vii.  30. 
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For  still  he  knew  his  power 
Not  yet  expired.  Milton,  P.  E.,  Iv.  896. 

4+.  To  come  out ;  fly  out. 

The  distance  judg'd  tor  shot  of  every  size. 

The  linstocks  touch,  the  ponderous  ball  expires. 

Dryden. 
=Syn.  2.  Perish,  etc.    See  diel. 
expiring  (eks-pir'ing),  ^.  a.   1.  Pertaining  to  or 
used  in  the  breathing  out  of  air  from  the  lungs. 

If  the  inspiring  or  expiring  organ  of  any  animal  be  stopt, 
It  suddenly  dies.  Z.  Walton,  Complete  Angler. 

2.  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  close  of  life ; 
occurring  just  before  death:  as,  expiring  ef- 
forts ;  expiring  groans. 

expiry  (eks'pi-ri),  n.    [<  e3^re  +  -^.]    Expira- 
tion; termination. 
We  had  to  leave  at  the  expiry  of  the  term. 

Lamb,  To  Wordsworth. 
Expiry  of  the  legal,  in  Scots  law,  the  expiration  of  the 
period  within  which  the  subject  of  an  adjudication  may 
be  redeemed,  on  payment  of  the  debt  adjudged  for. 

expiscate  (eks-pis'kat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  expiseatus, 
pp.  of  expiscari,  search  out,  find  out,  lit.  fish  out, 
<  ex,  out,  -I-  piscari,  fishj  <  pisois  =  E.  fish.]  To 
search  out ;  hence,  to  discover  by  subtle  means 
or  by  strict  examination. 

Expiscating  if  the  renown 'd  extreme 
They  force  on  us  will  serve  their  turns. 

Chapman,  Iliad,  n..  181. 

That  he  had  passed  a  riotous  nonage,  that  he  was  a 

zealot,  .  .  .  and  that  he  figured  memorably  in  the  scene 

on  Magus  Muir,  so  much  and  no  more  could  I  expiscate. 

R.  L.  Stevenson,  Hist,  of  Fife. 

expiscation  (eks-pis-ka'shon),  n.  [<  expiscate 
+  -ion.]  The  act  of  expiscating,  fishing,  or  fish- 
ing out ;  hence,  the  act  of  getting  at  the  truth  of 
any  matter  by  strict  inquiry  and  examination. 

All  thy  worth,  yet,  thyself  e  must  patronise 
By  quaffing  more  ot  the  Castalian  head ; 
In  expiscation  of  whose  mysteries. 
Our  nets  must  still  be  clogg'd  with,  heavie  lead 
To  make  them  sinke  and  catch. 

Chapman,  On  B.  Jonson's  Sejanusi 

expiscator  (eWpis-ka-tor),  n.  [<  expiscate  + 
-or.]  One  who  expiscates  or  examines  care- 
fully and  minutely  into  the  truth  or  meaning 
of  something. 

This  battle  of  Biggar  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  these 
mighty  expiscators  and  exploders  of  myths.  Sir  George  0. 
Lewis,  and  our  own  inevitable  Burton. 

Dr.  J.  Brown,  Spare  Hours,  8d  ser.,  p.  829. 

expiscatory  (eks-pis'ka-to-ri),  a.  [<  expiscate 
+  -ory.]  Fitted  or  designed  to  expiscate  or  get 
at  the  truth  of  a  matter  by  inquiry  and  exami- 
nation. 

By  innumerable  confrontations  and  expiscatory  ques- 
tions, through  entanglements,  doublings,  and  windings 
that  fatigue  eye  and  soul,  this  most  involute  of  lies  is 
finally  winded  off.  Carlyle,  Diamond  Necklace,  xvi. 

explain  (eks-plan'),  i>.  [<  OF.  explaner  =  Sp. 
Pg.  explanar  =  It.  spianare,  <  L.  explanare,  flat- 
ten, spread  but,  make  plain  or  clear,  explain,  < 
ex,  out,  +  planare,  flatten,  make  level,_<j)teM«, 
level,  plain :  see  plain,  plane.  Of.  esplanade, 
splanade.]  I,  trans.  If.  To  make  plain  or  flat ; 
spread  out  in  a  flattened  form ;  uiiEold. 

The  Constantinopolitan,  or  horse  chesnut,  is  turgid  with 
buds  and  ready  to  explain  its  leaf. 

Evelyn,  Letter  to  Sec.  of  Eoyal  Society. 

2.  To  make  plain  or  clear  to  the  mind ;  render 
intelligible ;  unfold,  analyze,  state,  or  describe 
in  suim  a  manner  as  to  make  evident  to  the 
minds  of  others ;  exhibit  the  nature,_  meaning, 
or  significance  of;  interpret;  elucidate;  ex- 
pound. 

'Tis  revelation  satisfies  all  doubts, 
'Explains  all  mysteries  except  her  own. 
And  so  illuminates  the  path  of  life 
That  fools  discover  it,  and  stray  no  more. 

Cowper,  Task,  ii.  628. 

Commentators  explain  the  difilcult  passages.  Gay. 

3.  To  esiibit,  disclose,  or  state  the  grounds  or 
causes  of  the  existence  or  occurrence  of;  reveal 
or  state  the  causal  or  logical  antecedents  or  con- 
ditions of;  account  for. 

Why  from  Comparisons  should  I  refrain. 
Or  fear  small  things  by  greater  to  explain  ? 

Congreife,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Art  ot  Love. 
His  errors  are  at  once  explained  by  a  reference  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed.  ,,    . . 

Macavlay,  Machiavelli. 

If  Protestants  commit  suicide  more  often  than  catholics, 
we  explain  this  fact  by  showing  that  suicide  is  increased 
by  civilization,  and  that  in  the  main  catholics  are  more 
ignorant  and  uncivilized.  F.  3.  Bradley,  Logic,  III.  li.  2. 
To  explain  away,  to  deprive  of  significance  by  explana- 
tion ;  nullify  or  get  rid  of  the  apparent  import  of ;  clear 
away  by  interpretation:  generally  with  an  adverse  im- 
plication :  as,  to  explain  away  a  passage  of  Scripture ;  to 
explain  away  one's  fault  or  offense. 

Those  explain  the  meaning  quite  away. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  1. 117. 
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Conscience  is  no  longer  recognized  as  an  independent 
arbiter  of  actions ;  its  authority  is  explained  away. 

J.  H.  Nevtman,  Parochial  Sermons,  i.  312. 

=Syn.  Explain,  Expound,  Interpret,  Elucidate.  Explain 
is  the  most  general  of  these  words,  and  means  to  make 
plain,  clear,  and  intelligible.  Expound  is  used  of  elabo- 
rate, formal,  or  methodical  explanation ;  as,  to  expound  a 
text,  the  law,  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle.  To  interpret  is 
to  explain,  as  if  fi'om  a  foreign  language,  to  make  clear 
what  before  was  dark,  and  generally  by  following  the  ori- 
ginal closely,  as  word  by  word  and  line  by  line :  as,  to  in- 
terpret Hegel,  Swedenborg,  Emerson.  To  elucidate  is  to 
bring  or  work  out  into  the  light  that  which  before  was 
dark,  usually  by  means  ot  illustration  ;  the  word  generally 
implies,  like  expound,  a  somewhat  protracted  or  elaborate 
process.    See  translate. 

The  quarrel  is  a  very  pretty  quarrel  as  it  stands ;  we 
should  only  spoil  it  by  trying  to  explain  it. 

Sheridan,  The  Eivals,  iv.  3. 
The  aim  in  expounding  a  great  poem  should  be,  not  to 
discover  an  endless  variety  of  meanings  often  contradic- 
tory, but  whatever  it  has  of  great  and  perennial  signifi- 
cance. Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  44. 
One  speaks  the'  glory  of  the  British  Queen; 
And  one  describes  a  charming  Indian  screen ; 
A  third  interprets  motions,  looks,  and  eyes. 

Pope,  E.  of  the  L.,  iii.  2. 
The  scheme  of  the  Gospel  is  not  only  of  the  most  tran- 
scendent use,  as  it  confirms,  elucidates,  and  enforces  the 
moral  law,  but  of  the  most  absolute  necessity. 

Bp.  Hurd,  Works,  VI.  iv. 

II.  intrans.  To  give  explanations. 

I  shall  not  extenuate,  but  explain  and  dilucidate,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  ancients. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err. 

explainable  (eks-pla'na-bl),  a.  [<  explain  -f 
-able.]  Capable  of  being  explaiiled  or  made 
plain;  interpretable. 

It  is  symbolically  explainable,  and  implieth  purification 

and  cleanness,  when  in  the  burnt  offerings  the  priest  is 

commanded  to  wash  the  inwards  and  legs  thereof  in  water. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  v.  21. 

explainer  (eks-pla'nSr),  n.  One  who  explains; 
an  expositor;  an  intei^reter. 

Unless  he  can  show  his  authority  to  be  the  sole  explainer 
of  fundamentals,  he  will  in  vain  make  such  a  pudder  about 
his  fundamentals.  Another  explainer,  of  as  good  author- 
ity as  he,  will  set  up  others  against  them. 

Locke,  Vind.  of  Christianity. 

explaitt,  n.  piIE.  explait,  esplait,  exploit,  espleit, 
<  OF.  esplait,  espleit,  expleit,  an  action,  exploit, 
etc.:  see  exploit,  n,,  of  which  explait  is  an  earlier 
form.]  1.  Achievement. — 2.  Advantage;  fur- 
therance; promotion. 

For  explait  of  their  spede,  thai  spekyn  in  fere 
To  chese  horn  a  cheftayn  to  be  chef e  of  them  all. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  1.  3661. 

explaitt,  V.  t.  [Also  expiate;  <  ME.  *expleiten, 
espleiten,  <  OF.  espleiter,  expleiter,  achieve,  per- 
form, exploit:  see  exploit,  v.,  of  which  explait 
is  an  earlier  form.]  1.  To  perform;  achieve; 
promote. — 2.  To  explicate;  explain. 

Thou  dost  deal 
Desired  justice  to  the  public  weal. 
Like  Solon's  self  explaVst  the  knotty  laws 
With  endless  labours. 

B.  Jonson,  Underwoods,  Ixv. 

explanate  (eks'pla-nat),  a,  [<  L.  explanatns, 
pp.  of  explanare,  flatten,  spread  out:  see  ex- 
plain.] 1.  In  6o*.  and  »o67.,  flattened;  spread 
out. —  2.  In  entom.,  having  the  margin  flat  and 
dilated,  forming  an  edge :  said  of  the  thorax  or 
elytra  when  the  outer  sides  are  so  dilated,  of 
the  mandibles,  etc. 

explanation  (eks-pla-na'shon),  n.  [=  F.  ex- 
planation (rare)  =  Sp.  e3q>i'anaeion  =  Pg.  ex- 
planagSo,  <  L.  explanatio(n-),  an  explanation, 
interpretation,  <  explanare,  explain:  see  ex- 
plain.] 1.  The  act  of  explaining,  (a)  The  act 
or  process  of  making  plain  or  clear  the  nature,  meaning, 
or  significance  of  something ;  the  act  of  rendering  intel- 
ligible what  was  before  obscure,  as  by  analysis  or  descrip- 
tion; elucidation;  interpretation:  as,  the  explanation  of 
a  passage  in  Scripture,  or  of  a  contract  or  treaty. 

Encplanation,  then,  is  analysis,  real  or  ideal,  sensible 
or  extra-sensible.  It  takes  the  object,  or  the  feeling,  to- 
pieces ;  and  is  a  periect  analysis  when  the  pieces  that  are 
obtained  can  be  put  together  again,  and  form  the  original 
whole.     O.  PL.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  II.  ii.  §  8. 

(&)  The  process  of  showing  by  reasoning  or  investigation 
the  causal  or  logical  antecedents  or  conditions  of  some 
thing  or  event  which  is  to  be  accounted  tor';  specifically, 
the  making  clear  by  reasoning  how  certain  observed  or 
admitted  facts  may  have  been  brought  about  by  the  action 
of  known  principles,  if  a  certain  supposition  is  allowed ; 
the  unification  of  a  confused  mass  of  taots,  by  means  ot  a 
single  known  or  supposed  fact  from  which  they  would  all 
necessarily  or  probably  result. 

The  word  explanation  occurs  so  continually,  and  holda 
so  important  a  place  in  philosophy,  that  a  little  time 
spent  in  fixing  the  meaning  of  it  will  be  profitably  em- 
ployed. An  individual  fact  is  said  to  be  explained,  by 
pointing  out  its  cause,  that  is,  by  stating  the  law  or  laws, 
of  causation,  of  which  its  production  is  an  instance.  Thus, 
a  conflagration  is  explained,  when  it  is  proved  to  have 
arisen  from  a  spark  falling  into  the  midst  of  a  heap  of 
combustibles.  J.  S.  Mia,  Logic,  III.  xil.  §  1. 
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What  is  called  the  explajuition  of  a  phenomenon  by  the 
discovery  o(  its  cause,  is  simply  the  completion  of  its  de- 
scription by  the  disclosure  of  some  intermediate  details 
which  had  escaped  observation. 

G.  H.  Lewes,  Aristotle,  p.  76. 

We  suppose  the  cryptograph  to  be  an  English  cipher,  be- 
cause, as  we  say,  this  explains  the  observed  phenomena 
that  there  are  about  two  dozen  characters,  that  one  occurs 
much  more  frequently  than  the  rest,  especially  at  the  ends 
of  words,  etc.  'file  explanatum  is :  Simple  English  ciphers 
have  certain  peculiarities ;  this  is  a  simple  English  cipher : 
hence,  this  necessarily  has  these  peculiarities.  This  ex- 
planation is  present  to  the  mind  of  the  reasoner,  too ;  so 
much  so,  that  we  commonly  say  that  the  hypothesis  is 
adopted  for  the  salte  of  the  explanation.         C.  S.  Peirce. 

2.  That  which  is  adduced  as  explaining  or 
seeming  to  explain ;  specifically,  a  meaning  or 
intei'pretation  assigned;  the  sense  given  by  an 
expounder  or  interpreter. 

The  ill  effects  that  were  like  to  follow  on  those  different 
explanations  [of  the  Trinity]  made  the  bishops  move  the 
king  to  set  out  injunctions  requiring  them  to  see  to  the  re- 
pressing of  error  and  heresy  with  all  possible  zeal. 

Bp.  Burnet,  Hist.  Own  Times,  an.  1698. 

3.  An  inquiry  into  language  used,  actions,  or 
motives,  with  a  view  to  adjust  a  misunderstand- 
ing and  reconcile  differences ;  hence,  reconcili- 
ation or  reestablishment  of  good  understanding 
between  persons  who  have  been  at  variance. 
=  Syn.  1.  Explication,  elucidation,  description. 

ezplanative  (eks-plan'a^tiv),  a.  [<  L.  as  if  *ex- 
platiativuSjK.  explanare,  pp.  explanatus,  explain : 
see  explain.^    Explanatory. 

What  follows  ...  is  explanative  of  what  went  before. 
Warburton,  Julian's  Attempt  to  Rebuild  the  Temple,  ii.  5. 

explanatorily  (eks-plan'a-to-ri-li),  adv.  In  an 
explanatory  manner;  by  way  of  explanation; 
with  a  view  to  explain. 

"All  .  .  .  were  absorbed  in  the  batter,"  said  the  Profes- 
sor explanatorily.  PhUadelphia  Times,  June  2, 1885. 

explanatoriness  (eks-plan'a-to-ri-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  explanatory.     Bailey,  1727. 

explanatory  (eks-plan'a-to-ri),  a.  [<  LL.  ex- 
planatorius,  <  L.  explanare,  pp.  eacplanatw,  ex- 
plain: see  explain.^  Serving  to  explain;  con- 
taining explanation ;  of  the  nature  of  explana- 
tion :  as,  explanatory  notes. 

To  give  a  long  catalogue  of  pictures  and  statues  with- 
out explanatory  observations  appeared  absurd. 

Eustace,  Tour  in  Italy,  I.,  Pref.,  p.  ix. 
These  explanatory  ideograms,  which  in  Egyptian  and 
Cuneiform  are  called  determinatives,  in  Chinese  go  by  the 
name  of  keys,  radicals,  or  primitives. 

Isaac  Taylor,  The  Alphabet,  I.  30. 

explatet,  v.  t.    See  explait. 

expleitf,  expleitet,  n.  and  v.     See  explaAt. 

explement  (eks'ple-ment),  n.  [<  L.  explemen- 
tum,  that  which  fills  lip,  a  filling,  <  exrplere,  fill 
up:  see expleUon.  Ot.  complement.^  lageom., 
the  amount  by  which  an  angle  falls  short  of 
four  right  angles. 

expletiont  (eto-ple'shon),  n.  [<  L.  expleUo(n-), 
a  filling  up,  a  satisfying,  <  expletus,  pp.  of  ex- 
pUre,  fill  up,  <  ex,  out,  +  plere,  fill:  see  plenty. 
Cf .  completion,  deletion.']  A  fulfilling ;  accom- 
plishment; fulfilment;  satisfaction. 

They  conduce  nothing  at  all  to  the  perfection  of  men's 
natures,  nor  the  expletion  of  their  desires. 

Killingbeck,  Sermons,  p.  374. 

expletive  (eks'plf-tiv),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  expU- 
tif=  Pr.  expleUu  =  Sp.  Pg.  expletivo  =  It.  es- 
pletivo,  <  LL.  expletivus,  serving  to  fill  out  (ap- 
plied to  conjunctions,  etc.),  <  L.  expletus,  pp.  of 
explere,  fill  up :  see  expleUon.']  I.  a.  Serving 
to  fill  up ;  added  to  fill  a  vacancy,  or  for  fac- 
titious emphasis:  specifically  used  of  words. 
See  n.,  2. 
There  is  little  temptation  to  load  with  expletive  epithets. 
Johnson,  Addison. 

II.  n.  1.  Something  used  to  fill  up;  some- 
thing not  necessary  but  used  for  embellish- 
ment. 

The  custard-pudding  which  Mrs.  Quick  had  tossed  up, 
adorned  with  currant-jeUy,  a  gooseberry  tart,  with  other 
ornamental  expletives  of  the  same  kind. 

Graves,  Spiritual  Quixote,  ix.  IB. 

She  ever  promised  to  be  a  mere  eapUtive  in  the  creation. 

Goldsmith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  xcii. 

2.  In  rhet.  and  gram. ,  a  word  or  syllable  which 
is  not  necessajry  to  the  sense  or  construction, 
or  to  an  adequate  description  of  a  thing,  but 
which  is  added  for  rhetorical,  rhythmical,  or 
metrical  reasons,  or  which,  being  once  neces- 
sary or  significant,  has  lost  notional  force.  Ex- 
pletives of  the  former  kind  are  usually  trite  adjectives, 
added,  as  in  feeble  prose  or  verse,  for  the  mere  sound  or 
to  flu  out  a  line,  or  else  irrelevant  words  or  terms  used 
for  factitious  emphasis,  as  in  profane  swearing.  Exple- 
tives of  the  latter  kind  are  usually  particles  like  the  in- 
troductory there,  used  without  local  reference,  and  the 
auxiliary  do,  used  as  in  the  first  line  of  the  quotation  from 
Pope. 
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Expletives  their  feeble  aid  do  join. 
And  ten  low  words  oft  creep  in  one  dull  line. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  1.  346. 
Circuitous  phrases  and  needless  expletives  distract  the 
attention  and  diminish  the  strength  of  the  impression 
produced.  H.  Spencer,  Style. 

What  are  called  expletives  in  rhetorical  treatises  are 
grammatically  allied  to  the  interjections,  though  widely 
differenced  from  them  by  the  want  of  meaning,  which  the 
interjection  is  never  without. 

G.  P.  Marsh,  Lects.  on  Eng.  Lang.,  xiii. 

3.  Hence,  by  euphemism,  an  oath;  an  exclama- 
tory imprecation :  as,  his  conversation  was  gar- 
nished with  expletives. 

He  who  till  then  had  not  known  how  to  speak  unless  he 
put  an  oath  before  and  another  behind  to  make  his  words 
have  authority,  discovered  that  he  could  speak  better 
and  more  pleasantly  without  such  expletives  than  he  had 
ever  done  before.  Southey,  Bunyan,  p.  16. 

expletively  (eks'ple-tiv-li),  adv.  In  the  man- 
ner of  an  expletive. 

expletory  (eks'plf-to-ri),  a.  [<  L.  as  if  "exple- 
torius,  <  explere,  pp.  e3cpletv,s,  fill  up :  see  ex- 
pletion.l  Serving  to  fill  up ;  superfluous ;  ex- 
pletive. 

Dr.  Garden  is  so  fond  of  this  expletory  embellishment 
as  even  to  introduce  it  twice  in  the  same  verse. 

British  Critic,  Feb.,  1797. 

explicable  (eks'pli-ka-bl),  a.  [=  F.  explicable 
=  Sp.  explicable  =  Pg.  explicavel  =  It.  esplica- 
bile,  <  L.  explieabilis,  <  explicare,  unfold,  expli- 
cate :  see  explicate.']  Capable  of  being  imf old- 
ed,  explained,  or  made  clear  or  plain ;  capable 
of  being  accounted  for ;  admitting  explanation. 

A  beauty  not  explicable  is  dearer  than  a  beauty  which 
we  can  see  to  the  end  of.    Emerson,  Essays,  2d  ser.,  p.  21. 

The  obvious  fact  that  there  has  been  a  gradual  increase 
in  variety  and  elevation  of  living  beings,  from  the  earlier 
periods  until  now,  is  often  adduced  as  an  evidence  of 
derivation,  but  is  equally  explicable  on  the  supposition  of 
a  creative  plan.      Dawson,  Nature  and  the  Bible,  p.  143. 

explicableness  (eks'pli-ka-bl-nes),  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  explicable  or'  explainable.  Bailey, 
1727. 

explicand  (eks-pli-kand'),  n.  [<  L.  explicandus, 
ger.  of  explicare,  explicate :  see  explicate.']  A 
fact  or  speech  to  be  explained. 

explicate  (eks'pli-kat),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  ex- 
plicated, ppr.  explicating.  [<  L.  explicatus,  pp. 
of  explicare  (>  It.  esplicare  =  Sp.  Pg.  Pr.  expli- 
car  =  F.  expliqiwr),  unfold,  spread  out,  set  in 
order,  treat,  explain,  explicate,  <  ex,  out,  +  pli- 
care,  fold:  see  plait,  pleat,  plicate.  From  the 
other  form  of  the  pp.  of  expUcare,  namely  ex- 

fUcitus,  come  E.  explicit,  explait,  exploit,  q.  v.] 
trans.  If.  To  unfold;  expand;  open. 
They  explicate  the  leaves  and  ripen  food 
For  the  silk  labourers  of  the  mulberry  wood. 

Sir  B,  Blaekmore, 

2.  To  unfold  the  meaning  or  sense  of ;  explain ; 
interpret. 

He  might  have  altered  the  shape  of  his  argument,  and 
explicated  them  better  in  single  scenes. 

'B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  ii.  1. 

We  may  easily  suppose  him  [Christ]  to  teach  us  many 
a  new  truth  which  we  knew  not,  and  to  explicate  to  us 
many  particulars  of  that  estate  which  God  designed  for 
man  in  his  first  production,  but  yet  did  not  then  declare 
to  him.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.,  Pref.,  p.  14. 

There  is  no  tnith  concerning  God  which  is  not  explicated 
by  truths  of  our  own  moral  consciousness. 

Bushnell,  Forgiveness  and  Law,  p.  14. 

For  a  logic  mainly  concerned  with  inference — i.  e.,  Avith 
explicating  what  is  implicated  in  any  given  statements 
concerning  classes  —  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  done  but 
to  ascertain  agreements  or  disagreements. 

J.  Ward,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XX.  78. 

II.  intrans.  To  give  an  explanation. 

Let  him  explicate  who  hath  resembl'd  the  whole  argu- 
ment to  a  Comedy,  for  Tragicall,  he  sayes,  were  too  omi- 
nous. Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

explicate  (eks'pli-kat),  a.  [<  L.  explicatus,  pp. : 
see  the  verb.]    Unfolded;  explicated. 

Thus  was  his  person  made  tangible,  and  his  name  ut- 
terable,  and  his  mercy  brought  home  to  our  necessities, 
and  the  mystery  made  explicate,  at  the  circumcision  of 
this  holy  babe.  Jer.  Taylor,  Great  Exemplar,  1.  §  5. 

explication  (eks-pli-ka'shon),  n.  [=  F.  expli- 
cation =  Sp.  explicacion  =  tg.  expUcagao  =  It. 
esplicazione,  <  L.  explicatio{n-),  <  explicare,  un- 
fold, explain:  see  explicate.]  1.  The  act  of 
unfolding  or  opening. 

Theology  may  be  described  as  the  explication  and  articu- 
lation of  the  idea  of  God,  or  the  interpretation  of  Nature, 
Man,  and  History,  through  that  idea. 

CotUemporary  Rev.,  LI.  203. 
2.  Explanation;  especially,  an  exposition  of 
the  meaning  of  any  sentence  or  passage. 

The  exposition  and  explication  of  authors.  Which  resteth 
in  annotations  and  commentaries. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  256. 

Explications  of  every  material  difficulty  in  the  text,  in 
notes  at  the  bottom  of  each  page.    Goldsmith,  Criticisms. 


explicitness 

A  declaration  is  called  an  explication  when  the  predicate 
or  defining  member  indeterminately  evolves  only  some  o( 
the  characters  belonging  to  the  subject.  It  is  called  an 
exposition  when  the  evolution  of  the  notion  is  continued 
through  several  explications.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

explicative  (eks'pli-ka-tiv),  o.  [=  F.  expUca- 
tif  =  Pr.  explicaUu  =  Sp.  Pg.  explicative  = 
It.  esplicativo,  <  L.  as  if  *eiq)licati/vus,  <  expui 
care,  pp.  explicatus,  unfold,  explicate:  see  ex- 
plicate.] Serving  to  explicate,  or  unfold  or  ex- 
plain; tending  to  make  clear  or  intelligible- 
explanatory.    Also  explicatory.  ' 

Thought  is,  under  this  condition,  merely  explicative  or 
analytic.  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Discussions,  p.  678. 

Explicative  judgment,  in  the  Kantian  logic,  a  judgment 
which  does  no  more  than  explicitly  declai'e  what  is  im. 
plicitly  contained  in  the  notion  of  the  subject ;  an  analytii 
cal  judgment ;  an  essential  proposition. 
explicator  (eks'pli-ka-tor),  n.  [=  F.  emUca- 
teur  =  Pg.  explicador  =  It.  espUcaiore,  Ih.  ex- 
plicator, <  expUcare,  unfold,  explicate:  see 
explicate.]  One  who  unfolds  or  explains;  an 
expounder. 

The  supposition  of  Epicurus  and  his  explicator  lucre, 
tius,  and  his  advancer  Gassendus. 

Sir  M.  Hale,  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  10. 

explicatory  (eks'pli-ka-tp-ri),  a.  [<  explicate  + 
-ory.]     Same  as  explicative. 

Hereupon  ...  are  grounded  those  evangelical .  com- 
mands, explicatory  of  this  law,  as  it  now  standeth  in  force. 
Barrow,  Works,  I.  xxv. 

explicit^  (eks-plis'it),  a.  [=  F.  explimte=&^.  Pg. 
explieito  =  It.  esplidto,  <  L.  explicitus,  pp.  of  ex- 
plicare, unfold,  explain,  etc.,  the  later  pp.  ex- 
j>fo"ca<««  being  more  common:  see  explicate  ani 
exploit.]  1.  Open  to  the  understanding;  ex- 
press; clear;  not  obscure  or  ambiguous:  op- 
posed to  implicit :  as,  explicit  instructions. 

All  that  Leibnitz  effected  was  therefore  to  render  ex- 
plicit what  had  been  implicit  in  the  argument  of  Locke. 
G.  H.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  I.  408. 

The  language  of  the  proposition  was  too  explicit  to  ad- 
mit of  doubt.  BaiKToft. 

2.  Plain;  open;  unreserved;  having  no  dis- 
guised meaning  or  reservation;  outspoken: 
applied  to  persons :  as,  he  was  explicit  in  his 
terms. 

He  that  curses  in  his  heart  shall  die  the  death  of  an  ex- 
plicit and  bold  blasphemer. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  I.  200. 

Seeing  that  my  informant  was  determined  not  to  be  fiE- 
plicit,  1  did  not  press  for  a  disclosure. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  L  181. 

Explicit  dlfTerentiation.  See  diferentiation.—'Es.- 
pllcit  function,  in  aig.,  a  function  whose  value  is  given 
m  tei^ns  of  the  independent  variable  or  variables.  "TliuB, 
if  3/  =  !b5  4-  aa:4  -{-  bx^  -f-  ca;2  ■^dx  +  e,yia  an  explicit  func- 
tion of  35,  while  X  is  an  implicit  function  of  y.  Brandt.— 
Explicit  proposition  or  declaration,  one  in  which  the 
words,  in  their  common  acceptation,  express  the  true 
meaning  of  the  person  who  utters  them,  and  in  which 
there  is  no  ambiguity  or  disguise.  =Syn.  Explicit,  Express; 
definite,  determinate,  positive,  categorical,  unambiguous, 
unmistakable.  Explicit  means  clear  and  definite;  expreee 
means  clear,  definite,  and  emphatic.  Explicit  (literally, 
imfolded)  directions  are  detailed  enough  to  leave  no  room 
for  mistake.  An  express  prohibition  is  one  that  is  clearly 
and  emphatically  laid  down. 

If  you  place  yourselves  as  I  directed,  you  shall  hear  his 
explicit  declaration.   Goldsmith,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  v. 

An  express  command,  under  penalty,  to  deliver  his  head 
in  the  view  of  Angelo.  Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iv.  2. 

explicit^  (eks'pU-sit),  V.  impers.  [Or^.  an  abbr. 
of  L.  explicitus  (est  liber),  the  book  is  unfolded 
or  ended :  explid.tus,  pp.  of  explicare,  imf  old,  ar- 
range ;  but  later  understood  as  a  3d  sing.  pres. 
ind.:  see  second  extract.]  It  is  finished  or  com- 
pleted :  a  word  formerly  inserted  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  book,  in  the  same  way  as  fin^.  See 
etymology. 

The  Liber  Festivalis  of  Caxton  concludes  with  |*- 
plicit :  Emprynted  at  Westminster,  &c. ,  mcccolxxxlij. 

Johnsm. 

The  title  of  the  work  was  written  at  the  end  of  the  roU ; 
and  at  the  same  place  was  recorded  the  number  of  col- 
umns and  lines,  o-ti'xoi,  which  it  contained  — probably  for 
the  purpose  of  estimating  the  price.  To  roll  and  unroll 
was  ti\tly  and  i(tiKili/,  plica/re  and  explicare;  the  worK 
unrolled  and  read  to  the  end  was  the  liber  eicpl^'f- 
Hence  comes  the  common  explicit  written  at  the  end  or  a 
work ;  and  from  the  analogy  of  inclpit  liber  m  "'"'  ™^ 
word  was  afterward  taken  for  a  verb,  and  appears  in  sulb 
phrases  as  explicit  liber,  explicit,  expliceat,  &".,„. 

Encyc.  BrU.,Xyni.W. 

explicitly  (eks-plis'it-li),  adv.  Plainly;  with- 
out disguise  or  reservation  of  meaning;  not  oj 
inference  or  implication;  clearly;  unnuataK- 
ably :  as,  he  explicitly  avows  his  intention.        , 

explicitness  (eks-plis'it-nes),  n.  The  quahty m 
being  explicit;  plainness  of  language  or  stare- 
ment ;  direct  expression  of  knowledge,  views, 
or  intention,  without  reserve  or  ambiguity;  oui- 
spokenness. 


,  explode 

explode  (eks-plod'),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  exploded, 
ppr.  exploding.  [=  It.  esplodere  =  G.  explodi- 
ren  =  Dan.  explodere  =  Sw.  explodera,  <  L. 
explodere,  explaudere,  pp.  explosus,  explaiisus, 
dnve  out  by  clapping,  hoot  off  (an  actor),  hence 
drive  away,  disapprove,  reject,  <  ex,  out,  +plau- 
dere,  clap,  applaud:  see  applaud,  plausible.']  I. 
trans.  If.  To  decry  or  reject  with  noise:  ex- 
press disapprobation  of  with  noise  or  marks  of 
contempt ;  hiss  or  hoot  off :  as,  to  explode  a  play 
or  an  actor. 

That  which  one  admires  another  explodes  as  most  ab- 
surd and  ridiculous. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  To  the  Reader,  p.  22. 

I  am,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,'  to  acknowledge  with 
all  manner  ol  gratitude  their  civility,  who  were  pleased 
.  .  .  not  to  eajyiode  an  entertainment  which  was  designed 
to  please  them.  Dryden,  Don  Sebastian,  Pret. 

He  was  universally  exploded  and  hissed  oft  the  stage. 

jEsop's  Fables  (ed.  c.  1720). 

2.  To  destroy  the  repute  or  demonstrate  the 
fallacy  of;  disprove  or  bring  into  discredit  or 
contempt;  do  away  with:  as,  an  exploded  cus- 
tom ;  an  exploded  hypothesis. 

I  shall  talk  very  freely  on  a  custom  which  all  men  wish 
exploded.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  25. 

Some  late  authors  have  thought  that  this  [Mount  Tabor] 
was  not  the  place  ol  the  transfiguration ;  but  as  the  tra- 
dition has  been  so  universal,  their  opinion  is  generally  ex- 
ploded. Pococke,  Description  ot  the  East,  II.  i.  66. 

Old  exploded  contrivances  of  mercantile  error.     Burke. 

3.  To  cause  to  hurst  suddenly  and  noisily  into 
an  expanded  or  gaseous  state,  or  into  frag- 
ments, as  gunpowder  or  the  like,  a  steam-boil- 
er, etc.    See  11. 

Some  ot  these  experiments  [on  guncotton]  are  made 
by  explodingiuadei  water  equal  weights  of  the  same  sub- 
stances under  identical  circumstances.   Ure,  Diet. ,  II.  761. 

4.  To  drive  out  with  sudden  violence  and  noise. 

But  late  the  kindled  powder  did  explode 

The  massy  ball.  Sir  R.  Blackmore^ 

5.  In  physiol.,  to  cause  to  break  out  or  burst 
forth ;  bring  into  sudden  action  or  manifesta- 
tion; develop  rapidly  and  violently. 

Jrom  some  peculiar  neurotic  state,  either  induced  by 
alcohol,  or  existing  before  alcohol  was  used,  or  exploded 
by  this  drug,  a  profound  suspension  of  memory  and  con- 
sciousness and  literal  paralysis  of  certain  brain-functions 
follow.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXVI.  189. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  burst  with  force  and  noise, 
as  gunpowder  or  an  elastic  fluid,  through  sud- 
denly developed  chemical  reaction,  as  from  the 
application  of  fire  or  friction. 

Chloride  of  nitrogen,  when  covered  with  a  film  of  water, 
explodes  with  great  violence  when  brought  into  contact 
with  a  decomposing  agent.  Ure,  Diet.,  II.  321. 

2.  To  be  broken  up  suddenly  with  a  loud  report 
by  an  internal  force ;  fly  into  pieces  with  vio- 
lence and  noise'from  any  cause,  as  a  boiler  from 
excessive  pressure  of  steam,  a  bombshell  from 
the  expansion  of  its  charge  by  heat,  or  a  wheel 
from  too  rapid  revolution. — 3.  To  burst  noisily 
into  sudden  activity;  break  out  with  loud  noise 
from  some  internal  force,  or  into  violent  outcry 
or  speech,  as  from  emotion:  as,  a  geyser  which 
eisplodes  at  regular  intervals;  to  eiyplode  with 
rage  or  with  laughter. 

No  lack  of  customers  beating  their  bosoms  and  exploding 
with  incredulity  at  the  prices  demanded. 

T.  B.  Aldrich,  Ponkapog  to  Pesth,  p.  241. 

4.  In. physiol.,  to  break  out  or  burst  forth;  be- 
come suddenly  manifest  in  operation  or  effect. 
The  irritation  may  exist  as  such  for  an  indefinite  time, 
or  may  so  reduce  the  vitality  and  resisting  power  of  the 
tissue  of  the  disc  and  surrounding  parts,  as  to  develop 
gradually,  or  explode  suddenly,  into  an  actual  infiamma- 
tion— that  is,  into  a  neuritis. 

Alien,  and  Neurol.,  VIII.  130. 

Exploding  mass,  in  cephalopods.     See  extract  under 

spermat^ihore. 
explodent  (eks-plo'dent),  n.    In  pMlol,  same 

as  explosive,  2. 
exploder  (eks-plo'der),  m.     1.  One  who  or  that 

which  explodes. —  2t.  A  hisser ;  one  who  rejects 

with  contempt. 
According  to  the  republican  divinity  of  some  scandalous 

exploders  ot  the  doctrine  ol  passive  obedience. 

South,  Works,  VI.  vii. 

exploit  (eks-ploif),  n.  [<  ME.  "exploit,  esploit 
(also  expleit,  espleit,  explait,  esplait :  see  explait), 
advantage,  achievement,  <  OF.  esploit,  esploict, 
earlier  espleit,  expleit,  an  exploit,  action,  deed,  an 
execution  of  or  upon  a  judgment,  a  seizure,  the 
possession  or  using  of  a  thing,  also  revenue, 
profit,  etc.,  mod.  P.  exploit,  an  exploit,  etc.,  a 
writ,  =  Pr.  espUc,  espleg,  espleit,  espley,  m.,  es- 
piecha,  t,  <  ML.  *explictum,  pi.  explicta,  also 
(altered  partly  in  imitation  of  the  OF.,  and 
partly  by  merging  with  L.  expletus,  pp.  of  ex- 
plere)  expletum,  expletus,  expleytvs,  etc.,  a  ju- 
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dicial  act,  writ,  execution,  seizure,  Revenue, 
profit,  products  of  laud  {esplees,  q.  v.),  contr. 
of  L.  explicitnm,  neut.  of  L.  expUdtus,  pp.  of 
explicare,  unfold,  display,  arrange,  settle,  ad- 
just, regulate,  etc.:  see  explicate,  and  cf.  plait, 
pleat.]  1.  Achievement;  performance;  usu- 
ally, a  deed  or  act  of  some  exceptional  or  re- 
markable kind;  a  conspicuous  performance; 
more  especially,  a  spirited  or  heroic  act;  a 
great  or  noble  achievement :  as,  the  exploits  of 
.Alexander,  of  Cresar,  of  Wellington. 

He  seem'd 
For  dignity  composed  and  high  exploit. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  HI. 
His  own  exploits  with  boastful  glee  he  told. 
What  ponds  he  emptied  and  what  pikes  he  sold. 

Crabbe,  Works,  1. 101. 
Looking  back  with  sad  admiration  on  exploits  ol  youth- 
ful lustihood  which  could  be  enacted  no  more. 

Pri^f.  Blackie. 
The  recovery  of  Acre  from  the  forces  of  the  King  of  Na- 
ples .  .  .  wastheonebrilliantexpiotiofalongand other- 
wise unhappy  reign. 

Stt^bs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  181. 

2t.  Advantage;  benefit. 

The  sail  goth  up  and  forth  they  straught, 
But  none  esploU  therof  they  caught. 

Qower,  Conf.  Amant.,  II.  258. 
=  Syn.  1.  Deed,  Feat,  etc.  See/cad. 
exploit  (eks-ploif),  V.  [<  ME.  *exploiten,  es- 
ploiten,  also  *expleiten,  espleiten  (see  explait),  < 
OF,  esploiter,  later  exploicter,  earlier  espleiter, 
perform,  despatch,  execute,  achieve,  etc.,  mod. 
P.  exploiter,  cultivate,  farm,  work,  grow,  etc.,  = 
Pr.  expleitar,  explectar,  espleyar,  explechar,<.  ML. 
explectare,  explictare,  execute:  from  the  noun.] 

1,  trans.  If.  To  achieve ;  accomplish. 

There  ...  a  man  may  see  well  and  diligently  exploited 
and  furnished,  not  only  those  things  which  husbandmen 
do  c6mmonly  in  other  countries,  as  by  craft  and  cunning 
to  remedy  the  barrenness  of  the  ground  —  but  also  a  whole 
wood  by  the  hands  of  the  people  plucked  up  by  the  roots 
in  one  place,  and  set  again  in  another  place. 

Sir  T.  More,  Utopia  (tr.  by  Kobinson),  ii.  7. 

He  made  haste  to  exploit  some  warlike  service.  Holland. 

2.  To  make  complete  use  of;  work  up;  bring 
into  play;  utilize;  cultivate.  [Recent,  from 
modern  French  exploiter.] 

Perhaps  it  was  as  well  that  they  did  not  exploit  that 
passion  of  patriotism  as  an  advertisement. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  89. 
Freedom  — that  was  the  word;  the  right  of  a  man  to 
exploit  his  nature  from  the  top  to  the  bottom. 

J.  Hawthorne^  Dust,  p.  96. 

Plutarch's  dialogue  "On  the  Cessation  of  Oracles"  — a 

quarry  largely  ea:j?ioiie£iby  the  poets,  but  still  unexhausted. 

N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,I.  161. 

Specifically — 3.  To  employ  or  utilize  selfishly ; 
turn  to  one's  own  advantage  without  regard  to 
right  or  justice ;  make  subservient  to  self-in- 
terest.    [Recent.] 

Better  far^  he  [Marx]  holds,  for  the  labourer  to  stick  to 
day's  wages,  lor  he  can  be  much  more  easily  and  exten- 
sively exploited  by  the  piece  system. 

Bae,  Contemp.  Socialism,  p.  166. 

He  exploits  them  all  for  his  own  service. 

G.  Allen,  Colin  Clout's  Calendar  (1883),  p.  118. 

In  the  economic  field  as  amongst  animals,  in  the  strug- 
gle for  existence  and  in  the  conflict  of  selfish  interests, 
the  strongest  will  crush  or  exploit  the  weakest,  unless  the 
State,  as  an  organ  ol  justice,  intervene  to  secure  to  each 
what  is  his  due.    Orpen,  tr.  ol  Lavelaye's  Socialism,  p.  272. 

The  noisy,  passionate  quarrel  between  the  two  tactions 
ol  the  ruling  class  about  the  question,  which  of  the  two 
exploited  the  labourers  the  more  shamefully,  was  on  each 
hand  the  midwife  of  the  truth. 

Marx,  Capital  (trans.),  xxv.  §  5. 

TL.  intrans.  To  make  research  or  experiment; 
explore.     [Rare.] 

Some  two  years  ago,  M.  Debay,  a  Belgian  engineer,  pro- 
posed to  exploit  lor  petroleum.    Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXX.  867. 

exploitable  (eks-ploi'ta-bl),  a.  [=  F.  exploita- 
ble, <  ML.  expleetabilis,  <  explectare,  exploit:  see 
exploit,  v.]  Capable  of  being  exploited,  in  any 
sense. 

It  is  not  the  diminished  rate  either  of  the  absolute  or 
ot  the  proportional  increase  in  labour-power,  or  labour- 
ing populaticin,  which  causes  capital  to  be  in  excess,  but 
conversely  this  excess  ol  capital  that  makes  exploitable 
labour-power  insufficient.        Marx,  Capital  (trans.),  xxv. 

exploitage  (eks-ploi'taj),  n.  [<  exploit  +  -age.] 
Same  as  exploitation,  2. 

It  [mere  profit-sharing  with  workmen  in  one's  employ] 
would  do  nothing  toward  the  extinction  ol  exploitage. 

William  Morris,  The  Century,  XXXII.  397. 

exploitation  (eks-ploi-ta'shon),  n.  [<  F.  ex- 
ploitation, cultivation,  improving,  working,  < 
exploiter,  exploit:  see  expioji,  v.]  1.  The  act  or 
process  of  exploiting,  making  use  of,  or  working 
up;  utilization  by  the  application  of  industry, 
argument,  or  other  means  of  turning  to  ac- 
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count :  as,  the  exploitation  of  a  mine  or  a  forest, 
of  public  opinion,  etc. 

Joint  stock  companies,  or  associations  ot  capital,  are 
now  very  advantageously  employed  for  the  exploitation  of 
different  branches  ot  industry. 

J.  C.  Brown,  Heboisement  in  France,  p.  201. 

Specifically — 2.  The  act  of  exploiting  solely 
for  one's  own  purposes  or  advantage ;  selfish 
use  or  employment,  regardless  of  abstract  right ; 
self-seeking  utilization:  as,  the  exploitation  of 
the  weak  by  the  strong,  or  of  the  laborer  by 
the  capitalist.    Also  exploitage. 

Marx  holds  that  the  system  of  piece  payment  is  so  prone 
to  abuse  that  when  one  door  of  exploitation  shuts  another 
only  opens,  and  legislation  will  always  remain  iuetfectual. 
Roe,  Contemp.  Socialism,  p.  166. 
All  who  voluntarily  engage  in  the  exploitation  of  man 
by  man,  or  of  race  by  race,  as  opposed  to  the  service  of 
the  common  weal,  are  slave-drivers  at  heart. 

Westminster  Rev.,  CXXV.  374. 

exploitative  (eks-ploi'ta-tiv),  a.  Serving  for 
or  used  in  exploitation :"  as,  exploitative  indus- 
try. 

exploiter  (eks-ploi'ter),  n.  [=  F.  exploiteur,  < 
exploiter,  exploit:  see  exploit,  v.]  1.  One  who 
exploits  or  utilizes;  one  who  works  up  or  de- 
velops. 

Happy  mining  company,  .  .  .  the&e  fortunsite  exploiters. 
The  Nation,  March  10, 1870,  p.  1.52. 

Specifically — 2.  One  who  exploits  selfishly,  un- 
justly, or  oppressively. 

The  pockets  ol  all  the  railroad  exploiters  ol  that  State 

have  nowlor  some  years  been  crammed  with  public  money. 

The  Nation,  Feb.  17,  1870,  p.  101. 

exploiter  (eks-ploi'ter),  V.  t.  [<  exploiter,  n.] 
Aji  error  for  exploit. 

It  is  sad  to  see  the  well-meaning,  but  ignorant,  disciples 
of  this  Church  in  America  exploitered  by  a  twofold  Jesu- 
itry.        Theodore  Parker,  Sermons  on  Theism,  Atheism, 
[and  Popular  Theology. 

exploit'ure  (eks-ploi'tur),  n.  [<  exploit  +  -wre.] 
The  act  of  exploiting. 

The  commentaries  of  Julius  Ctesar,  which  he  made  of 
his  exploiture  in  Fraunce  and  Britaine. 

Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Qovemour,  1.  11. 

explorable  (eks-pl6r'a-bl),  a.  [=  F.  explora- 
bU;  as  explore  +  -able.]  Capable  of  being  ex- 
plored. 

exploratet  (eks-plo'rat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  exploratus, 
pp.  of  explorare,  explore:  see  explore.]  To  ex- 
plore. 

They  [snails]  will  .  .  .  exclude  their  homes,  and  there- 
with explorate  their  way. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iii.  20. 

exploration  (eks-plo-ra'shon),  n.  [=F.  explo- 
ration =  Sp.  explordeion  =  !Pg.  exploragSlo  =  It. 
esplorazione,  <  L.  exploratio{n-),  ^explorare,  ex- 
plore: see  explore.]  The  act  of  exploring; 
search,  examination,  or  investigation,  espe- 
cially for  the  purpose  of  discovery ;  specifical- 
ly, the  investigation  of  an  unknown  country  or 
part  of  the  earth. 

For  the  apostolical  imposition  of  hands  that  there  was 
an  exploration  of  doctrine,  and  a  profession  ol  laith,  the 
history  doth  manilestly  witness. 

Bp.  Hall,  Imposition  of  Hands,  Acts  xix. 
Good  folk,  who  dwell  in  a  lawful  land,  . .  .  may  for  want 
of  exploration  judge  our  neighbourhood  harshly. 

R.  D.  Blackmore,  Lorna  Doone,  p.  28. 

explorati've  (eks-plor'a-tiv),  a.  [<  explorate  + 
-ive.]  Exploring;  tending  to  explore;  explor- 
atory. 

explorator  (eks'plo-ra-tor),  n.  [=  F.  explora- 
tewr  =  Sp.  Pg.  exploradbr  =  It.  esploratore,  < 
L.  explorator,  a  searcher  out,  an  examiner, 
scout,  spy,  skirmisher,  etc.,  <  explorare,  ex- 
plore: see  explore.]  One  who  explores;  one 
who  searches  or  examines  closely.  [Rare.] 
This  envious  explorator  or  searcher  for  laults. 

Hallywell,  Melamproncea,  p.  92. 

exploratory  (eks-pl6r'a-to-ri),  a.  [=  OF.  ex- 
ploiratoire,  <  L.  exploratorius,  <  explorare,  pp. 
exploratus,  explore:  see  explore,  explorator.] 
Exploring;  searching;  examining. 

All  honor  to  the  pioneers  by  whom  this  first  exploratory 
work  has  beenso  nobly  done.   Geikie,  Geol.  Sketches,  ii.  33. 

explore  (eks-plor'),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  explored, 
ppr.  exploring.  [=  OF.  explorer,  esplorer,  F. 
explorer  =  Sp.  Pg.  explorar  =  It.  esplorare,  <  L. 
explorare,  search  out,  seek  to  discover,  investi- 
gate, explore,  <  ex,  out,  +  plorare,  cry  out,  wail, 
weep;  cf.  deplore.]  If.  To  search  for;  look  for 
with  care  and  labor ;  seek  after. 

Explores  the  lost,  the  wand'ring  sheep  directs. 

Pope,  Messiah,  1.  51. 

2.  To  search  through,  examine,  or  investigate, 
especially  for  the  purpose  of  making  discover- 
ies in  general  or  for  the  discovery  of  some  par- 
ticular thing;  hence,  to  examine  or  search  into 
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■with  care,  for  the  purpose  of  aseertaining  the 
appearance,  nature,  condition,  circumstances, 
etc. ,  of ;  inquire  into ;  scrutinize ;  specifically, to 
traverse  or  range  over  (a  part  or  country)  for 
the  purpose  of  geographical  discovery :  as,  Mo- 
ses sent  spies  to  explore  the  land  of  Canaan; 
to  explore  a  gunshot-wound  to  find  the  bullet. 
Explore  all  their  intents ; 
And  what  you  find  may  profit  the  republic, 
Acquaint  me  with  it.        B.  Jonson,  Catiline,  m.  2. 
Behold  them,  leaning  on  their  scythes,  look  o'er 
The  labour  past,  and  toils  to  come  explore. 

Crabbe,  Works,  I.  9. 

The  attempt  to  explore  the  Red  river,  .  .  .  though  con- 
ducted with  a  zeal  and  prudence  meriting  entire  approba- 
tion, has  not  been  equally  successful. 

Jefferson,  Works,  VIII.  66. 

To  explore  the  hitherto  unexplored  resources  of  our  own 
country.  D.  Webster,  Speech,  Boston,  June  5, 1838. 

=SyiL  2.  Scrutinize,  etc.    See  search. 
explorement  (eks-plor'ment),  n.    [<  eiyplore  + 
-merit.']    The  act  of  exploring;  search;  trial. 
[Rare.] 

It  is  surely  very  rare,  as  we  are  induced  to  believe  from 
some  enquiry  of  our  own  .  .  .  aud  the  frustrated  search 
of  Porta,  who,  upon  the  explorement  of  many,  could  scarce 
flnde  one.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iii.  13. 

explorer  (eks-pl6r'6r),  n.  One  who  or  that 
wnich  explores :  oftenest  applied  to  a  geograph- 
ical worker.  Specifically— (a)  One  who  makes  geo- 
graphical discoveries  by  traveling  in  unknown  or  imper- 
fectly known  regions.  (&)  Any  instrument  used  in  explor- 
ing or  sounding  a  wound,  or  a  cavity  in  a  tooth,  etc.  (c) 
An  apparatus  employed  in  examining  the  bottom  of  a  body 
of  water. 

exploring  (eks-plor'ing),^.  a.  Employed  in  or 
designed  for  exploration:  as,  ertpJonng' parties. 

explosible  (eks-plo'zl-bl),  a.  [=  F.  explosible; 
<  L.  explosus,  pp.  of  explodere,  explode,  -1-  -ible.^ 
Capable  of  exploding  or  of  being  exploded. 

It  proved  itself  to  be  by  no  means  so  readily  explosible 
as  has  usually  been  supposed. 

AthencEum,  No.  3166,  p.  473. 

explosion  (eks-plo'zhon),  n.  [=  F.  explosion  = 
Sp.  explosion  =  Pg.  exploselo  =  It.  esplosione,  < 
L.  explosio(nr-),  a  drlviug  off  by  clapping,  <  ex- 
plodere, pp.  explosvs,  clap,  explode:  see  ex- 
plode.'}  1.  The  act  of  explodmg;  a  sudden 
expansion  of  a  substance,  as  gunpowder  or  an 
elastic  fluid,  with  force  and,  usually,  a  loud  re- 
port ;  a  sudden  and  loud  discharge :  as,  the  ex- 
plosion of  powder ;  an  explosion  of  fire-damp. 
In  explosion  vast 
The  thunder  raises  his  tremendous  voice. 

Thomson,  Summer,  1.  1131. 
Explosive  mixtures  of  coal-gas  and  air  may  be  inflamed 
by  sparks  struck  from  metal  or  stone.  Thus  an  explosion 
may  arise  from  the  blow  of  the  tool  of  a  workman  against 
iron  or  stone,  from  the  tramp  of  a  horse  upon  pavement, 
etc.  Ja.  FranJcland,  Exper.  in  Chemistry,  p.  641, 

2.  A  sudden  bursting,  or  breaking  up  or  in 
pieces,  from  an  internal  or  other  force ;  a  blow- 
ing up  or  tearing  apart:  as,  the  explosion  of  a 
steam-boiler. — 3.  A.  bursting  into  sudden  ac- 
tivity; a  violent  outburst,  as  of  natural  forces 
or  of  human  emotion,  expression,  or  action. 

He  [the  Bishop  of  Ossory]  has  left  a  narrative  of  his 
brief  episcopate,  in  which,  amid  the  explosions  of  rancour 
and  disappointment,  it  is  possible  to  discern  the  reality 
of  some  things  concerning  the  Church  and  country  of  Ire- 
land, it  W.  Dixon,  Hist.  Church  of  Eng.,  xxi. 

Is  not  the  inaudible,  inward  laughter  of  Emerson  more 

refreshing  than  the  explosions  of  our  noisiest  humorists  ? 

0,  W.  Holmes,  Emerson,  v. 

4.  The  discharge  of  a  nerve-cell;  the  emission 
of  nervous  energy  from  a  cell  or  from  a  group 
of  cells. 

Keeping  up  the  treatment  till  all  tendency  to  psychical 
or  motor  explosion  in  the  cerebral  centers  disappears,  if 
it  takes  a  lifetime  to  do  it.  Alien,  and  Neurol.,  VIII.  105. 

Somehow,  though  we  cannot  tell  how,  the  exquisitely 
fine  and  complex  organisation  of  nerve-structure  is  dam- 
aged by  the  intense  molecular  commotion  which  is  the 
condition  of  the  epileptic  explosifm. 

Maudsley,  Body  and  Will,  p.  261. 

explosive  (eks-plo'siv),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  explo- 
sus, t^^.  of  explodere,  explode,  -f-  -ive.'j  It  a. 
1.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  explosion; 
tending  or  liable  to  explode,  or  to  cause  explo- 
sion: as,  the  explosive  toToe  of  gunpowder;  ex- 
plosive mixture ;  explosive  paroxysms  of  nerve- 
foroe. — 2.  In  pfiMoL,  iavolvingin  utterance  the 
breach  of  a  complete  closure  of  the  organs ;  not 
continuous;  mute;  forming  a  complete  vocal 
stop:  as,  an  explosive  consonant.    See  n.,  2. 

II.  w.  1.  Any  substance  by  whose  decomposi- 
tion or  combustion  gas  is  generated  with  such 
rapidity. that  it  can  be  used  for  blasting  or  in 
firearms,  of  these  substances  gunpowder,  often  called 
simply  powder,  is  by  far  the  best-known,  and  has  been  in 
use  for  a  long  time.  Gxmcotton,  nitroglycerin,  and  vari- 
ous preparations  containing  nitroglycerin,  known  as  po- 
tentite,  forcite,  etc.,  are  some  of  the  explosives  more  re- 
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cently  introduced.  The  principal  explosive  agents  used 
for  military  purposes  are  guncotton,  dynamite,  the  vari- 
ous gunpowders,  nitroglycerin,  and  the  fulminates.    See 

2.  In  phiiol.,  a  non-continuous  or  mute  conso- 
nant, as  fc,  *,  p.    Also  explodent. 

The  law  of  least  effort  requires  that  the  vowel  should 
precede  the  continuants  and  follow  the  explosives. 

Isaac  Taylor,  The  Alphabet,  II.  144,  note. 

High  explOBive,  an  explosive  which  is  quicker  or  more 
powerful  than  gunpowder. 

explosively  (eks-pl6'siv-li),  adv.  In  an  explo- 
sive manner;  by  or  with  explosion. 

explosiveness  (eks-plo'siv-nes),  n.  The  prop- 
erty of  being  explosive. 

expoliationt  (eks-p6-li-a'shon),  n.  [=  Sp.  ex- 
poliadon,  <  LL.  expoliatio{n-)j  exspoliaUo(n-),  < 
expoliare,  exspoliare,  rob,  spoil,  <  ex,  out,  from, 
-t-  spoliare,  rob,  strip:  see  spoil.']  A  spoiling; 
spoliation. 

Now  thy  bloody  passion  begins ;  a  cruel  exspoliation  be- 
gins that  violence.  Bp.  Hail,  The  Crucifixion. 

expolisht  (eks-pol'ish),  v.  t.  [Mtei polish,  q.  v., 
<  L.  expolire,  smooth  off,  polish,  <  ex,  out,  -t- 
polire,  polish :  see  polish.]   To  polish  with  care. 

To  strive,  where  nothing  is  amiss,  to  mend; 
To  polish  and  expolish,  paint  and  stain, 

Eeywood,  Hist.  Women  (1624). 

exponet  (eks-pon'),  v.  t.  [=  D.  exponeren  =  G-. 
exponiren  =  Dan.  exponere  =  Sw.  esmonera  = 
Sp.  exporter  =  It.  esponere,  esporre,  <  L.  expo- 
nere, set  forth,  expound:  see  expovmd.]  1.  To 
set  forth;  explain;  expound. 

Ea^ne  me  this;  and  yee  shall  sooth  it  find. 

HaMuyt's  Voyages,  I.  197. 

Ye  say  it  belongs  to  you  alone  to  expone  the  covenant. 
Drwmmond,  Skiaraachla. 

2.  To  expose,  as  to  danger. 

The  expiming  of  this  christian  calling  to  be  euill  spoken 
of  is  a  greater  sinne.  RoUoeke,  On  1  Thes.,  p.  183. 

3.  To  represent;  characterize. 

He  declared  the  marquis  of  Argyle  his  ^ood  opinion  he 
conceived  of  the  people  of  Aberdeen,  taking  them  to  be 
worse  exponed  than  they  were  indeed. 

Spalding,  Hist.  Troubles  in  Scotland,  II.  200. 

exponent  (eks-po'nent),  a.  and  n.  [=  D.  G-. 
Dan.  Sw.  eamonent  =  Sp.  Pg.  exponente  =  It. 
esponente,  <  L.  exponen{t-)s,  ppr.  of  exponere,  set 
forth,  indicate,  expound:  see  expone,  expound, 
and  expose.]  I.  a.  Exemplifying;  explicating. 
—Exponent  proposition,  a  proposition  setting  forth 
the  meaning  of  an  obscure  proposition  of  the  kind  called 
exponible,  and  stating  it  in  regular  form.  See  exponible. 
II.  n.  1.  One  who  expounds  or  explains. 

We  find  him  [Mr.  Green]  for  the  first  time  coming  for- 
ward as  the  ea^ortent  of  Coleridge's  view  of  the  "  National 
Clerisy."  Saturday  Rev. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  stands  as  an  index 
or  representative ;  one  who  or  that  which  ex- 
emplffies  or  represents  the  principle  or  char- 
acter of  something:  as,  the  leader  of  a  party  is 
the  exponent  of  its  principles. 

It  is  always  a  little  difficult  to  decipher  what  this  public 
sense  is  ;  and  when  a  great  man  comes  who  knots  up  into 
himself  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  the  people,  it  is  so 
much  easier  to  follow  him  as  an  exponavi  of  this. 

Emerson,  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 

The  religions  that  demanded  toleration  but  meant  ty- 
ranny were  no  true  exponents  of  religious  liberty. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  236. 

3.  In  alg.,  a  symbol  placed  above  and  at  the 
right  of  another  symbol  (the  base),  to  denote 
that  the  latter  is  to  be  raised  to  the  power  in- 
dicated by  the  former.  Thus,  oS  =  aa,  2  being  the 
exponent.  The  process  symbolized  by  a  negative  exponent 
is  the  same  as  taldng  the  reciprocal  of  the  quantity  with 

the  positive  exponent.    Thus,  a-^  =  — ^.    A  fractional 

a^ 
exponent,  the  numerator  of  the  fraction  being  unity,  indi- 
cates the  operation  of  taking  that  root  of  the  base  which  is 
indicated  by  the  denominator  of  the  exponent :  thus,  x^ 
—  Yx.  Exponents  are  usually  understood  to  follow  the 
associative  law  (d>'y  =  aCJo),  and  the  distributive  law  al>-l-o 
=  a^ao.  But  in  quaternions  and  multiple  algebra  the  lat- 
ter holds  only  in  a  modified  form.  In  Hamilton's  notation 
of  quaternions,  (a*y  =  a(t*).  Exponents  were  introduced 
into  the  notation  of  algebra  by  Descartes. 

4.  A  particular  example  illustrating  the  mean- 
ing of  a  general  statement. 

exponential  (eks-po-nen'shal),  a.  and  n.  I.  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  an  exponent  or  exponents ; 
involving  variable  exponents Exponential  cal- 
culus, the  doctrine  of  the  fluxions  and  fluents,  or  differen- 
tials and  integrals,  of  exponential  functions. — Exponen- 
tial curve  or  ec[uation,  a  curve  or  an  equation  depend- 
ing upon  an  exponential  function.— Exponential  func- 
tion, a  function  into  which  the  variable  enters  as  a  part 
of  the  exponent :  often  restricted  to  cases  in  which  the  base 
of  the  exponent  is  real.— Exponential  integral,  the  in- 
tegral 


—  dit. 
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Exponential  theorem,  the  theorem  that  every  quantity 
is  equal  to  the  sum  of  all  the  positive  integral  powers  of 
its  logarithm,  each  divided  by  the  factorial  of  its  expo- 
nent ;  or,  in  algebraical  form, 

xs  xi 

ex  =  1  +  X -f  4a;2 -)- j^  H- j;^;^ -f ,  etc. 

II.  n.  The  function  expressed  by  the  infinite 
series  l  +  x  +  ix^  +  ^x^  +,  etc.,  or  the  Napierian 
base  raised  to  the  power  indicated  by  the  varia- 
ble.   Thus,  e*  =  exp.  x  is  the  exponential  of  a. 

exponible  (eks-po'm-bl),  a.  [=  It.  esponibU,'< 
L.  exponere,  set  forth  (see  expone,  expourtd),  + 
-ible.]  1.  That  can  be  explained. — 2.  Admit- 
ting or  requiring  exposition— ExponlDle  enun- 
ciation. See  entijiciaiion.— Exponible  propoBitlon,  an 
obscure  proposition,  or  one  containing  a  sign  not  included 
in  the  regular  forms  of  propositions  recognized  by  logic. 
Such  are,  Man  alone  cooks  his  food;  Every  man  but  Enoch 
and  Elijah  is  mortal. 

export  (eks-port'),  «•  *•  [=  F.  exporter  =  Sp. 
exportar  =  D.  exporteren.  =  G.  exporti/ren  =  Dan. 
exportere  =  Sw.  exportera,  <  L.  exportare,  carry 
out,  carry  away,  <  ex,  out,  +  portare,  carry, 
bear:  see ^ort.]     1.  To  take  or  carry  away. 

They  export  honour  from  a  man,  and  make  him  a  return 
in  envy.  Bacon,  Followers  and  Friends  (ed.  1887). 

Specifically — 2.  To  send  to  a  distant  point,  as 
commodities ;  send  for  sale  or  exchange  to  other 
countries  or  places. 

The  liberty  of  exporting  wool  had  .  .  .  been  cut  down 
before  the  English  manufactures  were  able  to  take  up  the 
home  supply.  Eneyc.  Brit.,  VI.  410. 

export  (eks'port),  n.  [=  D.  Dan.  Sw.  export; 
from  the  verb.]  1.  The  act  of  exporting;  ex- 
portation :  as,  to  prohibit  the  export  of  grain. 

An  efficient  patrol  of  the  sea  by  armed  cruisers  would 
stop  the  importation  of  food  and  the  export  of  commodi- 
ties in  a  week.  The  Engineer,  LXV.  407. 

3.  That  which  is  exported;  a  commodity  car- 
ried from  one  place  or  country  to  another  for 
sale :  generally  in  the  plural. 

The  ordinary  course  of  exchange  . . .  between  two  places 
must  likewise  be  an  indication  of  the  course  of  their  ex- 
ports and  imports. 

Adam  Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations,  iv.  3. 

The  amount  of  exports  for  1833  being,  according  to  the 

treasury  estimate,  no  less  than  ninety  millions  of  dollars. 

D.  Webster,  Senate,  March  18, 1834. 

exportable  (eks-por'ta-bl),  a.  [<  export  + 
-able.]    Capable  of  being  exported. 

We  are  putting  up  the  price  of  our  exportable  products 
The  American,  IX.  477 

exportation  (eks-por-ta'shpn),  n.  [=  F.  expor- 
tation =  Sp.  exportadon  =  tg.  exportofSo  =  It. 
esportazione,  <  L.  exportatio(n-),  a  carrying  out, 
exportation,  <  exportare,  cany  out:  see  eiport.] 

1.  The  act  of  carrying  out  or  taking  away. 

They  were  wont  to  speak  by  It  [the  corpse]  from  the 
time  of  its  death  till  its  exportation  to  the  grave. 

Bourne,  Pop.  Antiq.  (ed.  1725),  p.  IS. 

SpecificaUjr — 2.  The  act  of  conveying  or  send- 
ing to  a  distaiice,  especially  to  another  state 
or  country,  commodities  in  the  course  of  com- 
merce. 

The  cause  of  a  kingdom's  thriving  is  fmitfulness  of  soil 
to  produce  necessaries,  not  only  sufficient  for  the  inhabi- 
tants, but  for  ea^ortation  into  other  countries.       Svfift. 

3.  The  thing  or  things  exported. 

exporter  (eks-p6r't6r),  n.  One  who  exports; 
specifically,  one  who  ships  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandise  of  any  kind  to  a  foreign  country 
or  distant  place  for  sale :  opposed  to  importer. 
Money  will  be  melted  down,  or  carried  away  in  coin  by 
the  exporter.  Locke. 

exposal  (eks-po'zal),  ».  [<  expose  +  -al]  Ex- 
posure. 

I  believe  our  corrupted  air,  and  frequent  thick  fogs,  are 
in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  common  exposal  of  our 
wit.  Sv)ift,  Advice  to  a  Young  Poet 

expose  (eks-poz'),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  exposed, 
ppr.  exposing.  [<  OF.  exposer  (=  Pr.  expaumr), 
<  L.  exponere,  pp.  expositus,  set  forth,  lay  open, 
expose  (see  expone,  expound),  but  in  form  con- 
fused with  OP.  poser,  etc.,  ML.  pausare,  place. 
Cf.  appose^,  appose^,  compose,  'depose,  impose, 
propose,  repose,  suppose,  transpose^  1.  To  place 
or  set  forth  so  as  to  be  seen  or  known;  lay  open 
to  view:  lay  bare;  uncover;  reveal:  as,  to«t- 
pose  a  thing  to  the  light;  to  expose  a  secret. 

To  deal  plainly  with  you,  it  were  an  Injury  to  the  pubUc 
Good  not  to  expose  to  open  Light  such  divine  Eaptures. 
Howei;,  Letters,  L  V.  12. 

The  lid  of  the  chest  stood  open,  exposiy,  amid  their 
perfumed  napkins,  its  treasure  of  stuffs  and  jewels. 

H.James,  Jr.,  Taas.  Pilgrim,  V-f^^ 

2.  To  place  on  view;  exhibit;  show:  as,toe«- 
pose  goods  for  sale. 

It  was  now  neere  Easter,  and  many  images  were  «C3»»« 

with  scenes  &  stories  representing  y«  Passion.  ^^ 

Evelyn,  Wary,  March  18,  K"- 
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The  Chatelet  (where  those  are  exposed  who  are  found 
Murthered  in  the  Streets,  which  is  a  very  common  busi- 
ness at  Paris).  Lister,  Journey  to  Paris,  p.  67. 

8.  To  present  to  the  action  or  influence  of 
something:  as,  in  photography,  to  expose  a 
sensitized  plate  to  the  action  of  the  actinic 
rays  of  light. 

Those  who  seek  truth  only  freely  e!cpo8«  their  principles 
to  the  test.  Loeke. 

4.  To  place  or  leave  in  an  unprotected  place  or 
state ;  specifically,  to  abandon  to  chance  in  an 
open  or  unprotected  place:  as,  among  the  an- 
cient Greeks  it  was  not  uncommon  for  parents 
to  expose  their  children. 

A  father,  unuaturally  careless  of  his  child,  gives  him  to 
another  man ;  and  he  again  exposes  him.  Locke. 

The  hero,  we  are  told,  was  grandson  to  a  Greelt  empe- 
ror in  Constantinople,  but,  being  illegitimate,  was  exposed 
by  his  mother,  immediately  after  his  birth,  on  a  mountain. 
Ticknor,  Span.  Lit.,  I.  211. 

5.  To  place  in  the  way,  as  of  something  which 
it  would  be  better  to  avoid;  subject,  as  to  some 
risk ;  make  liable :  as,  vanity  eosposes  a  person  to 
ridicule;  the  movement  exposed  him  to  the  dan- 
ger of  a  raking  fire  in  his  flanks. 

Expose  thyself  to  feel  what  wretches  feel. 

Shdk.f  Lear,  ill,  4. 
I^ora  them  I  go 
This  uncouth  errand  sole,  and  one  tor  all 
Myself  expose.  Milton,  P.  L.,  il.  828. 

The  multitude  of  evil  accidents,  which  the  state  of  hu- 
man life  will  necessarily  expose  him  to. 

Abp,  Sharp,  Works,  1.  ix. 

6.  To  make  known  the  actions  or  character  of; 
reveal  the  secjret  or  secrets  of;  lay  open  to 
comment,  ridicule,  reprehension,  or  the  like, 
by  some  revelation :  as,  to  expose  a  hypocrite 
or  a  rogue;  to  expose  an  impostor. 

Though  she  exposes  all  the  whole  town,  she  offends  no 
one  body  in  it.  Steele,  Spectator,  Ko.  427. 

We  have,  if  we  do  not  deceive  ourselves,  completely  ex- 
posed the  calculations  on  which  his  theory  rests. 

Maeatilay,  Sadler's  Eef.  Befuted. 
Smith's  perception  of  moral  distinctions  is  so  acute,  that 
he  easily  exposes  the  deceptions  of  style  and  sentiment. 
Whipple,  Ess.  and  Kev.,  L  159. 

7.  To  expound,  as  a  theory.     [Bare.] 
exposS  (eks-po-za'),  n.     [F.,  <  exposer,  expose: 

see  expose.']  1.  A  formal  recital  of  the  causes 
and  motives  of  an  act  or  acts,  or  of  the  facts 
of  a  ease. —  2.  Exposure;  specifically,  an unde- 
sired  or  undesirable  exposure. 

She  has  been  negotiating  with  them  for  some  time 
through  the  agency  of  Sir  Lucius  Oratton,  and  the  late 
expose  will  not  favour  her  interests. 

Disraeli,  Young  Duke,  v.  12. 
=Syil.  Exposition,  Exhibit,  etc.    See  exhibition. 

exposed  (eks-pdzd'),  p.  a.  1.  Unconcealed; 
bare  or  open;  specifically,  in  entom.,  external- 
ly visible;  not  concealed  under  other  parts: 
especially  applied  to  a  part  of  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  abdomen  which  is  left  uncovered 
by  the  elytra  in  repose,  as  in  many  Coleoptera. 
— 2.  Unprotected;  unsheltered;  open  to  wind, 
cold,  attack, risk,  etc.:  as,  aji exposed  situation. 
— Exposed  antennss,  antennss  which,  in  repose,  are  not 
concealed  in  grooves  beneath  the  boAy. 

exposedness  (eks-po'zed-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  exposed;  exposure:  as,  eicposedness  to  Bin. 
or  temptation. 

exposer  (eks-p6'z6r),  n.  One  who  exposes, 
uncovers,  lays  bare,  etc. :  as,  an  exposer  of 
fraud. 

exposition  (eks-po-zish'on),  n,  [<  MB.  exposi- 
tioun,  exposidon,  K  OF.  exposition,  F.  exposition 
=  Pr.  emositio,  esposiUo  =  Sp.  exposidon  =  Pg. 
exposigab  =  It.  esposizione,  <  L.  ea^ositioin-),  a 
setting  forth,  narration,  explanation,  <  eajpo- 
Bere,  pp.  expositus,  set  forth:  see  expone,  ex- 
pound,, expose.]  1.  The  act  of  exposing,  un- 
covering, making  bare,  revealing,  laying  out 
to  or  bringing  into  view,  or  the  state  of  being 
exposed  or  brought  clearly  into  view. 

They  could  not  repent,  in  matters  little  or  great,  be- 
cause they  felt  that  their  actions  were  a  sincere  exposition 
of  the  wants  of  their  souls. 

Marg.  Fuller,  Woman  in  19th  Cent.,  p.  267. 

2.  An  exhibition  or  show,  as  of  the  products 
of  art  and  manufacture. 

With  steam  transportation  from  the  heart  of  the  city 
[Philadelphia]  to  the  expositim,  grounds,  and  with  unpre- 
cedentedly  low  railroad  rates,  there  is  every  assurance  of 
anocess.  The  Century,  XXXI.  163. 

3.  The  act  of  exposing  to  danger;  exposure. 
[Rare.] 

It  is  absolutely  certain  that  in  antiquity  men  of  genuine 
humanity.  .  .  counselled  without  a  scruple  the  expomtioji 
of  infants.  Leeky,  Europ.  Morals,  II.  20. 

4.  The  act  of  expounding;  an  extended  expli- 
cation, as  of  a  doctrine ;  a  detailed  explanation, 
as  of  a  passage  or  book  of  Scripture. 
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It  needeth  exposisyon  written  wel  with  cunning  honde 

To  strive  toward  devocyon  and  hit  the  better  understonde. 

Quoted  in  Hampole's  Prose  Treatises  (E.  E.  T.  S.), 

[Pref.,  p.  vii. 

Swedenborg,  a  sublime  genius  who  gave  a  scientific  ex- 

pos%tMm  of  the  part  played  severally  by  men  and  women 

m  the  world,  and  showed  the  difference  of  sex  to  run 

through  nature  and  through  thought.    Emerson,  Woman. 

5.  In  logic,  the  making  clear  of  any  general 
relation  by  means  of  an  indeterminate  suppo- 
sition of  an  individual  case :  a  translation  of 
the  Greek  EKBeaig  as  used  by  Aristotle.  This  is 
the  ordinary  mode  of  demonstration  in  mathe- 
matics. 

The  term  exposition  is  employed  by  Aristotle  and  most 
subsequent  logicians  to  denote  the  selection  of  an  indi- 
vidual instance  whose  qualities  may  be  perceived  by  sense, 
in  order  to  prove  a  general  relation  apprehended  by  the 
intellect.  Sir  W.  HamUton. 

6t.  Openness  of  situation  as  regards  some  direc- 
tion or  point  of  the  compass;  exposure. 

Water  he  chases  clear,  light,  without  taste  or  smell ; 
drawn  from  springs  with  an  easterly  expositim. 

Arbuthnot. 

Erasmus  ascribes  the  plague  (from  which  England  was 
hardly  ever  free)  and  the  sweating-sickness  partly  to  the 
incommodious  form  and  bad  exposition  of  the  houses,  to 
the  fllthiness  of  the  streets,  and  to  the  sluttishness  within 
doors.  Jmrtin,  Erasmus  (ed.  1808),  I.  69. 

I  did  not  observe  that  the  common  greens  were  want- 
ing, and  suppose  that,  by  choosing  an  advantageous  expo- 
sition,  they  can  raise  all  the  more  hardy  esculent  plants. 
Johnson,  Jour,  to  Western  Isles. 

EzpOBitlon  of  the  sacrament,  in  the  Mom.  Cath.  Ch., 
the  public  exposure  of  the  sacrament  for  the  adoration 
of  the  faithful.  In  the  Koman  Catholic  churches  of  the 
United  States  the  exposition  is  made  at  least  once  a  year 
for  forty  hours.  In  early  times  it  was  made  only  on  Corpus 
Christi  day  or  on  occasions  of  public  distress.  Cath.  Diet. 
—Transcendental  exposition,  in  the  Kantian  philos., 
the  explication  of  a  concept  as  a  principle  from  which  the 
possibility  of  other  synthetical  cognitions  a  priori  can  be 
understood.  =Syn.  2.  Exposure,  Exposi,  ete.  See  exhibi- 
tion.—i.  Elucidation,  explication. 
expositive  (eks-poz'i-tiv),  a.    [<  L.  exposiims, 

gp.  of  exponere,  expound  (see  expose),  +  -we.] 
erving  to  expoimd  or  explain;  expository;  ex- 
planatory. 

The  opinion  of  Durandus  is  to  be  rejected,  as  not  ex- 
positive of  the  Creed's  confession. 

Sp.  Pearson,  Expos,  of  Creed,  v. 

expositor  (eks-poz'i-tor),  n.  [=  F.  expositewr, 
OF.  expositeur,  espositewr,  exposeor,  esposeor  = 
Sp.  Pg.  expositor  =  It.  espositore,  <  L.  expo- 
sitor, <  exponere,  pp.  expositus,  expound:  see 
expose,  expound,  exposition.]  One  who  or  that 
which  (as  a  book)  expoTmds  or  explains ;  an  in- 
terpreter. 

I  read  many  doctors,  but  none  could  content  me ;  no 
expositor  could  please  me,  nor  satisfy  my  mind  in  the 
matter.  Latimer,  2d  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1560. 

Into  the  special  doctrines  of  Swedenborgianism  we 
must  confess  our  entire  inability  to  enter  unaided  by  an 
expositor.  Westminster  Mev.,  CXXV.  227. 

expositori'Um  (eks-poz-i-to'ri-um),  n.  fML., 
neut.  of  *expositorius :  see  expository.]  Same 
as  monstrance. 

expository  (eks-poz'i-to-ri),  a.  [=  OF.  exposi- 
toire,  <  ML.  *expositori'us,  <  L.  expositus,  pp.  of 
exponere,  set  forth,  expose:  see  expone,  expound, 
expose.]  1.  Serving  to  explain;  tending  to  ex- 
pound. 

This  book  may  serve  as  a  glossary  or  expository  Index  to 
the  poetical  writers.  Johnson,  Abridged  Diet.,  Pref. 

S.  Setting  forth,  or  set  forth,  as  an  instance ; 
specifically,  in  logic,  singular;  relating  to  a  sin- 
gle individual.  Thus,  an  expositor]/  syllogism 
is  one  in  which  the  middle  term  is  a  singular. 

ex  post  facto  (eks  post  fak'to).  [More  accu- 
rately written  ex  post/aeto;  LL.,  adv.  phrase 
(lit.  from  what  is  done  afterward),  afterward, 
subsequently:  ex,  from;  postfacto,  abl.  of  post- 
factum,  neut.  of  postfactus  (a  loose  compound, 
also  wcitten postfactus),  done  afterward:  post, 
after;  foetus,  done:  see  ex^,  post-,  and  fact.] 
From  a  subsequent  state  of  facts;  from  a  later 
point  of  view ;  with  reference  to  a  former  state 
of  facts;  retrospectively:  as,  the  transaction 
was  made  void  by  matter  ex  post  facto;  a  lease 
made  by  a  life  tenant  to  run  beyond  his  own 
life  may  be  confirmed  ex  postfacto  by  the  rever- 
sioner  Ex  post  facto  law,  a  law  made  after  the  of- 
fense, and  under  which  prosecution  for  the  offense  is  pos- 
sible ;  a  law  operating  on  matters  which  took  place  be- 
fore it  was  passed;  as  used  in  the  restrictions  imposed  by 
United  States  constitutional  law,  a  law  which  if  aUowed 
validity  would  operate  to  make  an  act  crimmal  which  was 
not  so  when  done,  or  to  increase  the  seventy  of  the  pun- 
ishment of  a  previous  act,  or  in  any  w»y  so  to  alter  the 
rules  of  criminal  procedure  or  evidence  as  to  put  one  ac- 
cused of  a  crime  committed  previous  to  the  law  in  a  worae 
position  before  the  courts.  Such  laws  are  prohibited  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

expostulate  (eks-pos'tii-lat),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
expostulated,  ppr.  expostulating.    [<  L.  expostw 
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latus,  pp.  of  expostulare,  demand,  require,  intt. 
find  fault,  dispute,  expostulate,  <  ex,  out,  +  pos- 
fatore,  demand :  see  postulate.]  I.  intrans.  To 
reason  earnestly  with  a  person  against  some- 
thing that  he  intends  to  do  or  has  done :  fol- 
lowed by  with  before  the  person,  by  upon  or  on 
before  the  thing. 

The  King,  in  a  Parliament  now  assembled,  fell  to  expos- 
tulate with  the  Lords,  asking  them  what  Years  they 
thought  him  to  be.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  142. 

The  emperour's  ambassadour  did  expostulate  with  the 
king,  that  he  had  broken  h^s  league  with  the  emperour. 

Sir  J.  Hayward. 

The  Moone,  say  they,  expostulated  with  God,  because 

the  Sunne  shined  with  her,  whereas  no  Xingdome  could 

endure  a  partner.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  205. 

[He]  sensibly  enough  expostulated  upon  my  obstinacjr. 

Goldsmith,  Vicar,  xxviii. 

=Syn.  Expostulate  with.  Reprove,  Rebuke,  Reprimand, 

etc.    See  censure,  and  list  under  remonstrate. 

Il.t  trans.  To  discuss;  examine  into;  reason 
about. 

My  liege,  and  madam,  to  expostulate 

What  majesty  should  be,  what  duty  is. 

Why  day  is  day,  night,  night,  and  time  is  time. 

Were  nothing  but  to  waste  night,  day,  and  time. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 
That  makes  me  to  expostulate  the  wrong 
So  with  him,  and  resent  it  as  I  do. 

B.  Jonson,  Magnetick  Lady,  iv.  1. 
I  could  say  more. 
But  'tis  dishonour  to  expostulate 
These  causes  with  a  woman. 

Shirley,  Hyde  Park,  iv.  3. 

expostulation  (eks-pos-Ju-la'shon),  n.  [<  L. 
expostulatio(n-),  <.  etmostutare,  esfpostulate:  see 
expostulate.]  1.  The  act  of  expostulating  or 
remonstrating  with  a  person  or  persons;  argu- 
mentative protest ;  dissuasion. 

Expostulations  end  well  between  lovers,  but  ill  between 
friends.  Spectator. 

The  zealous  attempt  to  bring  about  conversion  by  preach- 
ing and  expostulation  was  fair  and  commendable. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  7. 

2.  In  rhet.,  an  address  containing  expostula- 
tion.   Imp.  Diet. 

expostulator  (eks-pos'ta-la-tgr),  n.    One  who 
expostulates. 
He  is  no  opponent,  only  an  expostulator. 

Lanib,  To  Coleridge, 

expostulatory  (eks-pos'tu-la-to-ri),  a.  [<  ex- 
postulate -I-  -ory.]  Pertainii^  to,  consisting  of, 
or  containing  expostulation:  as,  an  expostula- 
tory address  or  debate. 

This  fable  is  a  kind  of  an  expostulatory  debate  between 
Bounty  and  Ingratitude.  Sir  R.  L Estrange. 

It  was  an  unpardonable  omission  to  proceed  so  far  as  I 
have  already  done,  before  I  had  performed  the  due  dis- 
courses, expostulaAory,  supplicatory,  or  deprecatory. 

SvAp,,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  iii. 

exposturef  (eks-pos'tur),  n.  [As  if  ult.  <  ML. 
*e3^osi1mra,  <  L.  expositu^s,  pp.  of  exponere,  ex- 
pose :  see  expose.  Cf .  exposure,  and  eomposture, 
composure.]    Exposure. 

Determine  on  some  course 
More  than  a  wilde  exposture  to  each  chance 
That  starts  i'  th'  way  before  thee. 

Shak.,  Cor.,  iv.  1  (fol.  1623). 

exposure  (eks-po'zur),  TO.  [<  expose  -i-  -ure.] 
1.  The  act  of  opening  to  view,  laying  bare,  or 
revealing:  as,  the  exposure  of  a  vein  of  ore,  or 
of  a  crime. 

And  when  we  have  our  naked  frailties  hid. 

That  suffer  in  exposure,  let  us  meet. 

And  question  this  most  t^oody  piece  of  work. 

To  know  it  further.  Shah,  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

3.  The  state  of  being  open  or  subject  to  some 
action  or  infiuence ;  a  being  placed  in  the  way 
of  something,  as  observation,  attack,  etc.:  as, 
exposure  to  cold  or  to  the  air;  exposure  to  dan- 
ger or  to  contagion. 

They  suffer  little  from  exposure  of  the  bare  person  to  the 
cold  of  winter,  or  the  scorching  sun  of  summer,  being  ac- 
customed to  it  from  infancy. 

E.  W.  Lane,  Modem  Egyptians,  II.  22. 

In  comparing  an  existing  harbour  with  la  proposed  one, 
perhaps  the  most  obvious  element  is  what  may  be  termed 
the  line  of  maximum  exposure,  or,  in  other  words,  the  line 
of  greatest  fetch  or  reach  of  open  sea,  and  this  can  be 
easily  measured  from  a  chart.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XI.  466. 

3.  The  thing  revealed  or  exposed. 
This  species  [Sphenophyllum  antiquum]  was  fully  de- 
scribed by  me,  .  .  .  from  specimens  obtained  from  the  rich 
exposures  at  Gasp^  Bay. 

Dawson,  Geol.  Hist,  of  Plants,  p.  65, 

4.  In  photog.,  the  act  of  presenting  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  actinic  rays  of  light:  as,  the  expo- 
sure was  too  long. 

In  taking  views,  the  process  is  exactly  the  same  as  in 
the  case  of  portraits,  except  that  the  exposure  is  very  much 
less.  Workshop  Receipts,  Ist  ser.,  p.  261. 

5.  Situation  with  regard  to  the  access  of  light 
or  air;  position  relative  to  the  sun  or  to  the 
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points  of  the  compass;  aspect:  as,  a  southern 
ejc})0sure. 

The  cold  now  advancing,  set  such  plants  as  will  not  en- 
dure the  house  in  pots  two  or  three  inches  lower  than  the 
Bui*face  of  some  bed,  under  a  southern  exposure.    Evelyn, 

I  believe  that  is  the  best  exposure  of  the  two  for  wood- 
cocks. Scott. 

6.  The  act  of  casting  out,  or  abandoning  to 
chance,  in  some  unsheltered  or  unprotected 
place  ;  abandonment  to  death  from  cold,  star- 
vation, etc.:  as,  the  exposure  of  a  child. =syn. 

1.  Exposition,  Expose,  etc.  £ee  exhibition.—  2.  Venture, 
Hazard,  etc.    See  risk,  n. 

expound  (eks-pound'),  V.  t.  [<  ME.  expmmden, 
expouncn,  expowtien  (with  ex-  for  es-),  <  OF.  es- 
pondre  =  Pr.  esponer,  exponer,  expondre  =  Sp. 
exponer  =  Pg.  expdr  =  It.  esporre,  <  L.  expmere, 
set  out,  put  out,  expose,  set  forth,  explain,  < 
ex,  out,  +  ponere,  put,  set,  place :  see  expone,  a 
doublet  of  expound,  and  cf.  compound'^.']  If. 
To  lay  open;  examine. 

He  expounded  both  his  pockets, 

And  found  a  watch  with  rings  and  lockets. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras. 

2.  To  set  forth  the  points  or  principles  of ;  lay 
open  the  meaning  of;  explain;  interpret:  as, 
to  expound  a  text  of  Scripture;  to  expound  a 
law. 

"In  Englisch,"  quod  Pacyence,  "it  is  wel  harde  wel  to 

ezpounen; 
Ac  somdel  I  shal  seyne  it  by  so  thow  vnderstonde." 

Pierrs  Plowman  (B),  xiv.  277. 

He  eigaounded  unto  them  in  all  the  scriptures  the  things 
concerning  himself.  Luke  xxiv.  27. 

Solomon  doth  excellently  expound  himself  in  another 
place  of  the  same  book. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  i.  10. 

That  ancient  Fathers  thus  expound  the  page. 
Gives  truth  the  reverend  majesty  of  age. 

Dryden,  ^Religio  Laici,  1.  336. 

=Syn.  2.  Interpret,  Elucidate,  etc.  See  explain. 
ezpoundei:  (eks-poun'd6r),  n.  [<  ME.  expownere, 
<  expounen,  expownen,  expound :  see  expound.  ] 
One  who  expounds;  an  explainer;  one  who 
formally  interprets  or  explains  anything:  as, 
an  expounder  of  the  Constitution. 

The  Pundits  are  the  expounders  of  the  Hindu  Law ;  in 
which  capacity  two  constantly  attended  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Judicature,  at  Fort  William. 

Sir  W.  Jones,  To  C.  Chapman,  note. 

The  people  call  you  prophet:  let  it  be: 

But  not  of  those  that  can  expound  themselves. 

Take  Vivien  for  expounder. 

Tennyson,  Merlin  and  Vivien. 

ezpounet,  ''•  *•  -A.n  obsolete  form  of  expound, 
express  (eks-pres'),  ^'.  *■  [<  ME.  expressen,  < 
OF.  expresser = Sp.  expresar  =  Pg.  expressar,  <  L. 
expressus,  pp.  of  exprimere  (>  It.  esprimere  =  Sp. 
Pg.  exprimir  =  Pr.  exprimar,  espremer,  exprimir = 
F.  exprimer),  press  or  squeeze  out,  press,formby 
pressure,  form,  represent,  portray,  imitate,  de- 
scribe, express,  esp.  in  words,  <  ex,  out,  -I-  pre- 
mere,  pp.  pressus,  press:  see  press^.  Cf.  ap- 
pressed,  compress,  depress,  impress,  repress.]  1. 
To  press  or  squeeze  out ;  force  out  by  pressure : 
as,  to  express  the  juice  of  grapes  or  of  apples. 

.Spirit  is  a  most  subtle  vapour,  which  is  expressed  from 
the  blood.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  96. 

A  kind  of  Balme  expressed  out  of  the  herbe  Copaibas, 
Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  835. 

The  drawing-room  heroes  put  down  beside  him  [the 
farmer)  would  shrivel  in  his  presence — he  solid  and  un- 
exnressive,  they  expressed  to  gold-leaf. 

Emerson,  Farming. 
2t.  To  extort ;  elicit. 

Halters  and  racks  cannot  express  from  thee 

More  than  thy  deeds :  'tis  only  judgment  waits  thee. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline,  iii.  1. 

3.  To  manifest  or  exhibit  by  speech,  appear- 
ance, or  action ;  make  known  in  any  way,  but 
especially  by  spoken  or  written  words. 

Believe  me,  on  mine  honour. 
My  words  express  my  purpose. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  ii.  i. 

Afiliction 
Expresseth  virtue  fully,  whether  true. 
Or  else  adulterate,       Webster,  White  Devil,  i.  1. 

They  expressed  in  their  lives  those  excellent  doctrines 
of  morality,  Addison. 

4.  Keflexively,  to  utter  one's  thoughts ;  make 
known  one's  opinions  or  feelings :  as,  to  express 
on^s  se?/ properly. 

It  charges  me  in  manners  the  rather  to  express  myself. 

Shak.,  T.  K,  ii.  1. 

5.  To  manifest  in  semblance;  constitute  a 
copy  or  resemblance  of;  be  like;  resemble. 
[Archaic] 

So  luds  and  whelps  their  sires  and  dams  express. 

Dryden,  tr.'of  VirgiL 
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6.  To  represent  or  show  by  imitation  or  the 
imitative  arts ;  form  a  likeness  of,  as  in  paint- 
ing or  sculpture.     [Archaic.] 

A  little  peece  of  plate,  wherein  was  expressed  effigies  of 
the  Virgin  Mary.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  12. 

A  stately  tomb  of  the  old  Prince  of  Orange,  of  marble 
and  brass ;  wherein,  among  other  rarities,  there  are  the 
anirels  with  theu-  trumpets,  expressed  as  it  were  crying, 

Pepys,  Diary,  I.  66. 

In  mode  of  olden  time 
His  garb  was  fashioned,  to  express 
The  ancient  English  minstrel's  dress, 

Scott,  Uokeby,  v.  15. 
7t.  To  denote ;  designate. 

Moses  and  Aaron  took  these  men,  which  are  expressed 
by  their  names.  Num,  i.  17. 

8.  [<  express,  a.,  4::  express,  n.,  3, 4:.']  To  send 
express;  despatch  by  express ;  forward  by  spe- 
cial opportunity  or  through  the  medium  of  an 
express:  as,  to  express  a  letter,  a  package,  or 

merchandise Expressed  oils,  in  ckem.,  vegetable 

oils  which  are  obtained  from  bodies  only  by  pressing,  as 
olive-oil :  so  named  to  distinguish  them  from  essential  oils 
obtained  by  other  methods.  =Syn.  3.  To  declare,  utter, 
state,  signify,  testify,  set  forth,  denote. 
express  (eks-pres'),  a.  and  n.  [I.  a.  <  ME.  ex- 
presse,  <  OF.  expres,  F.  expris  =  Sp.  expreso  = 
Pg.  expresso  =  It.  espresso,  <  L.  expressus,  clear- 
ly exhibited,  manifest,  plain,  express,  distinct, 
pp.  of  exprimere,  press  out,  describe,  represent, 
etc. :  see  express,  v.  II.  «.  =  D.  G.  expresse  = 
Dan.  expres  =  Sw.  express  =  Sp.  expreso  =  Pg. 
expresso  =z  It.  espresso;  from  the  adj.]  I.  a.  1. 
Clearly  made  known ;  distinctly  expressed  or  in- 
dicated; unambiguous;  explicit;  direct;  plain: 
as,  express  terms ;  an  express  interference,  in 
law,  commonly  used  in  contradistinction  to  implied:  as, 
express  warranty;  express  malice;  an  express  contract. 

There  is  not  any  positive  law  of  men,  whether  general 
or  particular,  received  by  formal  express  consent,  as  in 
councils.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity. 

An  express  contradiction  is  then  when  one  of  the  terms 
is  finite  and  the  otlier  infinite ;  as,  man,  not  man. 

Burgersdicius,  tr.  by  a  Gentleman. 

Whether  the  free  assent  of  nations  take  the  form  of  ex- 
press agreement  or  of  usage,  it  places  them  alike  under 
the  obligation  of  contract. 

Woolsey,  Introd.  to  Inter.  Law,  §  28. 

2.  Distinctly  like;  closely  representative ;  bear- 
ing an  exact  resemblance. 

The  brightness  of  his  glory,  and  the  express  image  of  his 
person.  Heb.  i.  3. 

Still  compassing  thee  round 
With  goodness  and  paternal  love,  his  face 
Express,  and  of'his  steps  the  track  divine. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  xi.  364. 

3.  Distinctly  adapted  or  suitable ;  particular ; 
exact ;  precise :  as,  he  made  express  provision 
for  my  comfort. 

Hapes  make  wele  to  smelle 
In  condyment  is  nowe  the  tyme  expresse. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  68. 

4.  [<  express,  w.,  2,  3,  4.]  Special;  used  or 
employed  for  a  particular  purpose;  specially 
quick  or  direct :  as,  express  haste ;  an  express 
messenger — Express  allegiance,  contract,  malice, 
notice,  etc.    See  the  nouns.  =  Syn.  1.  See  expHcif^. 

II.  n.  If.  A  clear  or  distinct  declaration,  ex- 
pression, or  manifestation. 

Whereby  [by  hieroglyphical  pictures]  they  [the  Egyp- 
tians] discoursed  in  silence,  and  were  intuitively  under- 
stood from  the  theory  of  their  expresses. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  v.  20. 

What  is  less  natural  and  charitable  than  to  deny  the 
expresses  of  a  mother's  afiection  ? 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  41. 

2.  A  particular  or  special  message  or  despatch 
sent  by  a  messenger. 

Popular  captations  which  some  men  use  in  their  speech- 
es and  expresses.  Eikon  BasUike. 

3.  A  messenger  sent  on  a  particular  errand  or 
occasion ;  usually,  a  courier  sent  to  communi- 
cate information  of  an  important  event,  or  to 
deliver  important  despatches. 

They  being  but  two  of  y»  commission,  and  so  not  im- 
power'd  to  determine,  sent  an  expresse  to  his  Ma«y  and 
Council  to  know  what  they  should  do. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Sept.  26, 1665. 
Isabella,  who  was  at  Segovia,  was  made  acquainted  by 
regular  expresses  with  every  movement  of  the  array. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  13. 

4.  Any  regular  provision  made  for  the  speedy 
transmission  of  messages,  parcels,  commis- 
sions, and  the  like ;  a  vehicle  or  other  convey- 
ance sent  on  a  special  message;  specifically, 
an  organization  of  means  for  safe  and  speedy 
transmission  of  merchandise,  etc.,  or  a  railway 
passenger-train  which  travels  at  a  specially  high 
rate  of  speed,  stopping  only  at  principal  sta- 
tions: as,  the  American  and  European  Express; 
to  travel  by  express.  Expresses  for  carrying  valua- 
ble parcels,  merchandise,  money,  etc.,  under  guaranty  of 
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personal  care,  speed,  and  sale  delivery,  originated  in  the 
regular  journeys  with  small  parcels  first  made  by  William 
r.  Harnden  between  New  York  and  Boston  in  1839,  The 
business  rapidly  became  immense  in  the  United  States, 
under  the  charge  not  only  of  individuals,  but  of  great  o^ 
ganized  companies,  each  operating  over  extensive  regions, 
and  some  of  them  over  nearly  the  whole  civilized  world. 
5.  The  name  of  a  modern  sporting-rifle,  a  mod- 
ification of  the  Winchester  model  of  1876.  it 
takes  a  large  charge  of  powder  and  a  light  bullet,  which 
give  a  very  high  initial  velocity  and  a  trajectory  practi- 
cally a  right  line  up  to  150  yards.  Upon  striking  the 
object  the  bullet  spreads  outwardly,  inflicting  a  death, 
wound.  This  arm  is  well  adapted  for  killing  large  game 
at  short  range.    Also  called  express-rifle. 

In  my  hand  I  held  a  Winchester  repeating  carbine,  but 
the  distance  was  too  great  for  me  to  use  it  with  effect,  so 
I  turned  to  Gobo,  who  was  shivering  with  terror  at  my 
side,  and  handing  him  the  carbine,  took  from  him  my  ex- 
press. Haggard,  Maiwa's  Revenge. 

express  (eks-pres'))  d^'"-  [<  ME.  expresse,  <  OF, 
expres,  F.  expris  =  It.  espresso  =  G.  express; 
from  the  adj.]  1 .  Expressly ;  distinctly;  plainly. 

Hys  helme  wasted  sore,  rent  and  broken  all. 
And  hys  hauberke  disma[i]lled  all  expresse. 
In  many  places  holes  ^et  and  small. 

Rom.  of  Partenay  (E,  E.  T.  S.),  L  4847. 

As  yet  is  proued  expresse  in  his  profecies. 

Alliterative  Poems  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii,  1168, 

2.  Specially;  for  a  particular  purpose. 

And  further  mair,  he  sent  express. 
To  schaw  his  collours  and  ensenzie. 

Battle  of  Harlaw  (Child's  Ballads,  VII.  184), 

Plenty  of  ale  and  some  capital  songs  by  Lucian  Gay, 
who  went  down  express,  gave  the  right  cue  to  the  mob, 
Disraeli,  Coningsby,  vi,  3. 

3.  [Prop,  express,  n.,  3,  used  elliptieally.]  As 
an  express  — that  is,  with  special  wiftness  or 
expedition;  post-haste;  post:  as,  to  travel  ex- 
press. 

I  .  .  .  journeyed  express  with  the  officer  in  charge  of 
the  mails,  who  fortunately  was  as  late  as  myself,  by  spe- 
cial engine  and  carriage  till  we  overtook  the  mail-train 
beyond  Lyons.  W.  H.  Russell,  Diary  in  India,  i.  3. 

expressage  (eks-pres'aj),  n.  [<  express,  n.,  4,  + 
-age.']  The  business  of  carrying  by  express: 
the  charge  for  carrying  anything,  as  a  parcel 
or  message,  by  express. 

express-bullet  (eks-pres'btil'''et),  n,  A  short 
bullet  of  large  caliber  made  of  soft  lead,  it  is 
much  lighter  than  the  ordinary  rifie-bullet  of  the  same 
caliber,  and,  being  fired  with  a  large  charge  of  powder, 
has  a  high  velocity  and  very  flat  trajectory  for  short 
ranges.  These  projectiles  are  sometimes  rendered  ex- 
plosive  to  increase  their  destructive  effect  by  placing  a 
bursting  charge  and  detonating  primer  in  the  front  end. 

express-car  (eks-pres'kar),  n.  A  long  box-  or 
house-car  for  carrying  light  or  fast  freight  sent 
by  express.  It  is  sometimes  combined  with  a 
mail-car,  or  with  a  baggage-  or  passenger-car. 

expresser  (eks-pres'er),  n.    One  who  expresses. 

expressible  (eks-pres'i-bl),  a.  [<  express,  v., 
+  -ible.']  1.  Capable  of  being  squeezed  out 
by  pressure. —  2.  Capable  of  being  uttered, 
declared,  shown,  or  represented. 

This  is  a  diphthong  composed  of  our  first  and  third  vov- 
els,  and  expressible,  therefore,  by  them,  as  in  the  word 
Vaidya.  Sir  W.  Jones,  Orthog,  of  Asiatic  Words. 

expressing!  (eks-pres'ing),  n.    An  expression. 

And  yet  I  cannot  hope  for  better  expressings  than  I 
have  given  of  them.  Dorme,  Letters,  xcv. 

expression  (eks-presh'on),  n.  [=  F.  expression 
=  Sp.  expresion  =  Pgi'  expressSo  =  It.  espres- 
sione,  <  L.  expressio(n-),  a  pressing  out,  a  pro- 
jection, LL.  expression,  vividness,  <  exprimere, 
pp.  expressus,  press  out,  express:  see  express, 
V.  «.]  1.  The  act  of  expressing  or  forcing  out 
by  pressure,  as  juices  and  oils  from  plants. 

The  box  in  which  he  put  those  worms  was  anointed  with 

a  drop,  or  two  or  three,  of  the  oil  of  ivy-berries,  made  or 

expression  or  infusion.  ,         ,,0, 

/.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  127. 

The  blubber  .  .  .  is  .  .  .  rudely  tried  out  by  exposure 
in  vats  or  hot  expression  in  iron  boilers. 

Kane,  Sec.  Grlnn.  Exp.,  L  23. 

2.  The  act  of  expressing,  or  embodying  or  rep- 
resenting in  speech,  writing,  or  action ;  utter- 
ance ;  declaration ;  representation ;  manifestar 
tion :  as,  an  expression  of  the  public  wiU. 

The  evening  was  spent  in  firing  cannon,  ««%°^^\^ 
pressions  of  military  triumphes.         Evelyn,  Diary,  iw 

Nor  unhappy,  nor  at  rest, 
But  beyond  expression  fair 
With  thy  floating  flaxen  hair.  . 

Tennyson,  Adeline,  1. 

It  is  only  by  good  works,  it  is  only  on  the  basis  of  active 

duty,  that  worship  finds  exj)re«mon,  ,  ,^ 

Emerson,  Remarks  at  Free  Eelig.  Assoc. 

The  idea  which,  gazing  on  nature  and  human  li'|  Jf  'j' 
intuitive  force  of  imagination,  thegreat  artist  has  oiyui, 

he  gives  shape  andexpression  to  in  sensible  "'''"^"p^j,^ 
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3.  Mode  of  expressing;  manner  of  giving  forth 
or  manifesting  thougEts,  feelings,  sentiments, 
ideas,  etc. 

With  respect  to  joy,  its  natural  and  uniwersal  expression 
is  laughter.  Darmn,  Express,  ol  Emotions,  p.  218. 

4.  Used  absolutely,  expressive  utterance ;  sig- 
nificant manifestation;  lucid  exposition  of 
thoughts  or  ideas :  as,  he  lacks  expression,  or 
the  faculty  of  expression. 

The  imitators  of  Shakespeare,  fixing  their  attention  on 
his  wonderful  power  of  expression,  have  directed  their 
Imitation  to  this.  if.  Anwld. 

5.  The  outward  indication  of  some  interior 
state,  property,  or  function ;  especially,  ap- 
pearance as  indicative  of  character,  feeling, 
or  emotion ;  significant  look  or  attitude :  as,  a 
mild  or  a  fierce  expression  (of  the  eye  or  of  the 
whole  person) ;  a  peculiar  expression. 

Expression  is  the  grand  diversifierof  appearance  among 
civilized  people :  in  the  desert  it  knows  few  varieties. 

S.  P.  Burton,  El-Medinah,  p.  319. 

Looking  at  a  certain  man  we  recognize  that  he  is  fa- 
tigued.   How  can  we  analyze  the  expression  of  fatigue  ? 
F.  Warner,  Physical  ExpresBion,  p.  255. 

The  general  law  of  expression  is  simply  that  conscious 
Btate  as  feeling  is  stimulant  and  directive  of  action, 
whether  the  feeling  be  pleasurable  or  painful. 

Mind,  XI.  73. 

6.  That  which  is  expressed  or  uttered ;  an  ut- 
terance ;  a  saying ;  a  phrase  or  mode  of  speech : 
as,  an  uncommon  expression. 

[They]  offered  us  a  great  present  of  wampompeag,  and 
beavers,  and  otter,  with  this  expression,  that  we  might, 
with  part  thereof,  procure  their  peace  with  the  Naragan- 
setta.  Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  463. 

Light  and  darkness  are  our  familiar  expression  for 
knowledge  and  ignorance.  Emerson,  Misc.,  p.  29. 

7.  In  rhet,  the  peculiar  manner  of  utterance 
as  affected  by  the  subject  and  sentiment ;  elo- 
cution; diction. 

No  adequate  description  can  be  given  of  the  nameless 
and  ever-varying  shades  of  expression  which  real  pathos 
gives  to  the  voice.  E.  Porter, 

8.  In  art  and  music,  the  method  of  bringing  out 
or  exhibiting  the  character  and  meaning  of  a 
work  in  all  or  any  of  its  details ;  clear  repre- 
sentation of  ideas,  emotions,  etc.,  in  a  work  of 
art  or  a  musical  performance ;  effective  exe- 
cution. 

Place  ourselves  in  the  position  of  those  to  whom  their 
expression  [that  of  old  buildings]  was  originally  addressed. 

Muskvn. 

9.  In  alg.,  any  algebraical  symbol,  or,  espe- 
cially, a  combination  of  symbols,  as  (x  +  y)g. 
An  expression  may  denote  either  a  quantity  or  an  opera- 
tion ;  but  an  equation  or  inequality,  since  it  constitutes 
a  proposition,  is  not  considered  as  an  expression,  but  as 
the  statement  of  a  relation  between  expressions.  =Syn.  6. 
See  term. 

ezpressional  (eks-presh'on-al),  a.  [<  expres- 
sion +  -o?.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  expression ; 
having  the  power  of  expression ;  particularly, 
in  the  fine  arts,  embodying  a  conception  or  emo- 
tion; representing  a  definite  meaning  or  feel- 
ing- 

Whether  you  take  Raphael  for  the  culminating  master 
of  expressional  art  in  Italy.  Muskin. 

Specifically — 3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  literary 
expression  or  phrase. 

To  enumerate  and  criticize  all  the  verbal  and  expres- 
simaZ  solecisms  which  disfigure  our  literature  would  be 
an  undertaking  of  enormous  labour. 

F.  Hall,  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  36. 

expressionless  (eks-presh'on-les),  a.  [<  ex- 
pression +  -less.^    Destitute  of  expression. 

It  is  difficult,  when  we  see  them  [the  Ealmuks]  for  the 
first  time,  to  believe  that  a  human  soul  lurks  behind  their 
expressionless,  flattened  faces,  and  small,  dull,  obliquely 
set  eyes.  Z>.  It.  Wallace,  Russia,  p.  340. 

The  hard,  glittering,  expressionless  eyes  were  watching 
her.  w.  Black,  Princess  of  Thule,  xvi. 

expression-mark  (eks-presh'on-mark),  n.  In 
musical  notation,  a  sign  or  verbal  direction  in- 
dicating the  desired  mode  of  rendering  or  ex- 
pression, such  as  -c:^ ,  staccato,  ritenuto,  etc. 
The  use  of  such  signs  and  words  did  not  become  general 
until  late  in  the  eighteenth  century,  though  the  thing  in- 
dicated was  carefully  transmitted  by  tradition. 

expression-point  (eks-presh'on-point),  n.  The 
point  or  stage  in  evolution  at  which  is  expressed 
or  established  a  kind  or  degree  of  difference 
which  may  be  recognized  and  used  in  classifica- 
tion.   [Bare.] 

Now,  the  expression-point  of  a  new  generic  type  is 
reached  when  its  appearance  in  the  adult  falls  so  far  prior 
to  the  period  of  reproduction  as  to  transmit  it  to  the  off- 
spring and  to  their  descendants,  until  another  expression- 
Pnnt  of  progress  be  reached. 

E.  D.  Cope,  Origin  of  the  Fittest,  p.  79. 
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expression-stop  (eks-presh'on-stop),  n.  In  the 
harmonium,  a  stop  that  closes  the  escape-valve 
of  the  bellows,  making  it  possible  to  vary  the 
wind-pressure,  and  thus  the  force  of  the  tone, 
by  a  quick  or  slow  use  of  the  pedals. 

expressive  (eks-pres'iv),  a.  [=  F.  expressif= 
Pr.  expressim  =  Sp.  expresivo  =  Pg.  expressive  = 
It.  espressivo,  <  L.  as  if  *expressivus,  <  expres- 
sus,  pp.  of  exprimere,  express:  see  express.^  1. 
Pull  of  expression ;  forcibly  expressing  or  clear- 
ly representing;  significant. 

The  Duke  of  York  .  .  .  did  hear  it  all  over  with  extraor- 
dinary content ;  and  did  give  me  many  and  hearty  thanks, 
and  in  words  the  most  expressive  tell  me  his  sense  of  my 
good  endeavours.*  Pepys,  Diary,  IV.  9. 

The  inheritance  of  most  of  our  expressive  actions  ex. 
plains  the  fact  that  those  born  blind  display  them,  as  I 
hear  from  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Blair,  equally  well  with  those 
gifted  with  eyesight. 

Darwin,  Express,  of  Emotions,  p.  362. 

2.  Serving  to  express,  utter,  or  represent:  fol- 
lowed by  of:  as,  a  look  expressive  o/ gratitude. 

Each  verse  so  swells  expressive  of  her  woes.  Tickell. 
Expressive  organ,  the  harmonium. =SyTl.  1.  Forcible, 
energetic,  lively,  vivid.—  2.  Indicative. 

expressively  (eks-pres'iv-li),  adv.  In  an  ex- 
pressive manner;  plainly  and  emphatically; 
with  much  significance;  clearly;  fully;  spe- 
cifically, in  music,  with  feeling,  or  in  accor- 
dance with  the  written  expression-marks. 

expressiveness  (eks-pres'iv-nes), ».  The  qual- 
ity of  being  expressive ;  power  or  force  of  ex- 
pression, as  by  words  or  looks ;  the  quality  of 
presenting  a  subject  strongly  to  the  senses  or 
to  the  mind:  as,  the  expressiveness  of  a  word  or 
an  adage ;  the  expressiveness  of  the  eye,  of  the 
features,  or  of  sounds. 

John  Prideaux,  an  excellent  linguist;  but  so  that  he 
would  make  words  wait  on  his  matter,  chiefly  aiming  at 
expressivenesse  therein.       Fuller,  Worthies,  Devonshire. 

The  murrain  at  the  end  [of  the  third  Seorgio]  has  all 
the  expressiveness  that  words  can  give  it. 

Addison,  Virgil's  Georgics* 

expresslessf  (eks-pres'les),  a.  [<  express  + 
-less.']    Inexpressible.     [Bare.] 

I  may  pour  forth  my  soul  into  thine  arms. 
With  words  of  love,  whose  moaning  intercourse 
Hath  hitherto  been  stayed  with  wrath  and  hate 
Of  our  expressless  bann'd  inflictions. 

Marlowe,  Tamburlaine,  I.,  v.  1. 

expressly  (eks-pres'li),  adv.  [<  ME.  expressely  ; 
<  express,  a.,  +  -ly^.]  In  an  express,  direct, 
or  pointed  manner;  of  set  purpose;  in  direct 
terms ;  plainly ;  explicitly. 

For  this  may  every  man  well  wite. 
That  hothe  kinde  and  lawe  write 
Expressely  stonden  thei'e  ayein. 

Oower,  Conf.  Amant.,  I. 
Kill  the  poys  and  the  luggage !  'tis  expressly  against  the 
law  of  arms.  Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  7. 

The  religion  of  the  Jewa  is  expressly  against  the  Chris- 
tian, and  the  Mahometan  against  both. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  i.  25. 

expressman  (eks-pres'mau),  n. ;  pi.  expressmen 
(-men).  [<  express,  n.,  -H  man.'\  A  man  em- 
ployed in  any  department  of  the  business  of 
carrying  packages  or  articles  by  express ;  es- 
pecially, a  driver  of  an  express-wagon  who  re- 
ceives and  delivers  parcels.     [U.  S.] 

expressmentf  (eks-pres'ment),  n.  [ME.  ex- 
pressement;  <  express  +  -me»*.]  The  act  of  ex- 
pressing; expression. 

A  mighty  man  and  tyrannous  of  conditions,  named  Ebo- 

ryn,  as  shall  appeare  by  his  condicions  ensuynge,  when  the 

tyme  convenyent  of  the  expressement  of  them  shall  come. 

Fabyan,  Works,  I.  xxxvii. 

expressness  (eks-pres'nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  express. 

They  were  heathens,  such  as  the  Prophet  speaks,  had 
not  the  knowledge  of  God's  law  (viz.)  in  the  fulness  and 
expressness  of  it ;  and  yet  they  repented. 

GlanvUle,  Sermons,  ix. 

express-rifle  (eks-pres'ii-'fl),  ».  Same  as  ex- 
press, 5. 
express-train  (eks-pres'tran),  n.  A  raiboad- 
train  intended  for  the  expeditious  conveyance 
of  passengers,  mail,  or  parcels,  and  making  few 
or  no  stops  between  terminal  stations:  distin- 
guished from  a  local  or  accommodation  train, 
expressuret  (eks-presh'iir),  n.  [<  express  + 
-ure.  Ct. pressure.]  1.  The  process  of  squeez- 
ing out. —  3.  Expression;  utterance;  represen- 
tation. 

An  operation  more  divme 
Than  breath,  or  pen,  can  give  expressure  to. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C,  lii.  3. 

3.  Mark;  impression. 

Nightly,  meadow-fairies,  look,  you  sing. 
Like  to  the  Garter's  compass,  in  a  ring : 
The  expressure  that  it  bears,  green  let  it  be, 
More  fertile-fresh  than  all  the  field  to  see. 

Shak.,U.  W.  ofW.,  V.  5. 
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express-'wagon  (eks-pres'wag'''on),  n.  A  wag- 
on used  for  collecting  and  delivering  articles 
transmitted  by  express,  specifically  one  of  a 
particular  form  and  construction  designed  for 
the  purpose.     [U.  S.] 

exprimet,  i>- 1.  [<  OP.  exprimer,  <  L.  exprimere, 
express:  see  express,  v.]    To  express. 

exprobratet  (eks-pro'-  or  eks'pro-brat),  v.  t. 
[<  L.  exprohratv^,  pp.  of  exprobrare  (>  It.  espro- 
brare  =  Pg.  exprobrar  =  OF.  exprobrer),  re- 
proach, upbraid^  censure,  <  ex,  out,  +  probrum, 
a  shameful  or  disgraceful  act;  cf.  opprohium.'] 
To  censure  as  disgraceful  or  reproachful;  up- 
braid; blame;  condemn. 

The  stork  in  heaven  knoweth  her  appointed  times,  the 
turtle,  crane,  and  swallow  observe  the  time  of  their  com- 
ing, but  my  people  know  not  the  judgment  of  the  Lord. 
Wherein  to  exprobrate  their  stupidity,  he  induceth  the 
providence  of  storks.      Sir  T.  Broivne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iii.  27. 

It  was  so  known  a  business  that  one  city  should  have 
but  one  bishop,  that  Cornelius  exprobrates  to  Novatus  his 
ignorance.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  II.  229. 

exprobrationf  (eks-pro-bra'shon),  n.  [=  OF. 
exprobration,  exprobramon  =.Pg.  exprobragao,  < 
L.  exprobratio(n-),  <  exprobrare^  censure:  see  ex- 
probrate.] The  act  of  charging  or  censuring 
reproachfully;  reproachful  accusation;  an  up- 
braiding. 

It  must  needs  be  a  fearful  exprobration  of  our  unworthi- 

ness  when  the  Judge  himself  shall  bear  witness  against  us. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  622. 

This  weak  exprobration  itself  was  the  last  instrument 
of  an  English  primate  [Warham]  who  died  legate  of  the 
Apostolic  See.         £.  W.  Dixon,  Hist.  Church  of  Eng.,  ii. 

exprobrativet  (eks-pro'bra-tiv),.a.  [<  expro- 
brate +  -ive.]  Expressing  exprobration  or  re- 
proach; upbraiding. 

All  benefits  losing  much  of  their  splendour,  both  in  the 
giver  and  receiver,  that  do  bear  with  them  an  exprobra- 
tive  term  of  necessity.  Sir  A.  Shirley,  Travels. 

exprobratoryt  (eks-pro'bra-tp-ri),  a.  [=  Pg. 
exprobratorio ;  as  exprobrate  +  -ory.]  Same  as 
exprobrative. 

ex  professo  (eks  pro-fes'6).  [L. :  ex,  out  of; 
professo,  abl.  otprdfessus,  pp.  otprofiteri,  pro- 
fess: ^Qe  profess.]  Professedly;  by  prof  ession. 

expromission  (eks-pro-mish'on),  n.  [<  L.  as  if 
*expromissio{n-),  <  expromissus,  pp.  of  expromit- 
tere,  promise  to  pay,  either  for  oneself  or  for 
another,  <  ex,  out,  +  promittere,  promise:  see 
promise,]  In  civil  law,  the  act  by  which  a  cred- 
itor accepts  a  new  debtor  in  place  of  a  former 
one,  who  is  discharged. 

expromissor  (eks-pro-mis'gr),  n.  [<  LL.  ex- 
promissor, <  h.  expromittere,  promise  to  pay: 
see  expromission.]  In  civil  law,  one  who  be- 
comes bound  for  the  debt  of  another  by  sub- 
stituting himself  as  principal  debtor  in  room 
of  the  former  obligant. 

expropriate  (eks-pro'pri-at),  V.  t.;  pret.  and 
pp.  expropriated,  ppr.  expropriating.  [<  L.  as 
if  *expropriatus,  pp.  of  *expropriare  (>  It.  espro- 
priare  =  Sp.  expropiar  =  Pg.  expropi'iar  =  P.  ex- 
proprier,  >  Dan.  expropriere  =  Sw.  expropriera), 
<  ex,  out,  -I-  proprius,  one's  own;  cf.  appropri- 
ate, v.]  1.  To  hold  no  longer  as  one's  own; 
disengage  from  appropriation ;  give  up  a  claim 
to  the  exclusive  property  of. 

When  you  have  resigned,  or  rather  consigned,  your  ex- 
propriated will  to  God.  Boyle,  Seraphic  Love. 

3.  To  take  or  condemn  for  public  use  by  the 
right  of  emiaeut  domain,  thus  divesting  the 
title  of  the  private  owner. 

A  Republican  Ministry  thinks  itself  quite  conservative 
when  it  pleads  that  to  expropriate  mines  for  the  benefit 
of  miners  would  be  burdensome  to  the  State,  because  of 
the  compensations  such  a  proceeding  would  involve. 

Spectator,  No.  3018,  p.  572. 

Hence — 3.  To  dispossess ;  exclude,  in  general. 

Women,  once  more  like  the  labourers,  have  been  ex- 
propriated as  to  their  rights  as  human  beings,  just  as 
the  labourers  were  expropriated  as  to  their  rights  as  pro- 
ducers. IFestminster  Jiei).,  CXX v.  213. 

It  has  been  urged  as  a  justification  for  expropriating 
savages  from  the  land  of  new  colonies  that  tribes  of  hunt- 
ers have  really  no  moral  right  to  property  in  the  soil  over 
which  they  hunt. 

H.  Sidgwick,  Methods  of  Ethics,  p.  251,  note. 

expropriation  (eks-pro-pri-a'shon),  n.  [=  F. 
expropriation  =  Sp.  expropiacion  =  Pg.  expro- 
priagao  =  It.  espropriazione,  <  L.  as  if  *expro- 
priatio{n-),  <  *expropriare:  see  ex])ropriate.]  1. 
The  act  of  expropriating,  or  discarding  appro- 
priation or  declining  to  hold  as  one's  own ;  the 
surrender  of  a  claim  to  exclusive  property. 
[Rare.] 

The  soul  of  man,  then,  is  capable  of  a  state  of  much 
peace  and  equanimity  in  all  exterior  bands  and  agitations ; 
but  this  capacity  is  rather  an  effect  of  the  expropriation 
of  our  reason  than  a  virtue  resulting  from  her  single  ca- 


expropriation 

pacity ;  for  it  is  tlie  evacuation  of  all  self-sufficiency  that 
attract«th  a  replenishment  from  that  Divine  plenitude. 
If.  Montague,  Devoute  Essays  (1648),  i.  342. 

2.  The  act  of  taking  for  public  use  upon  pro- 
Tiding  compensation;  condemnation  by  right 
of  eminent  domain. — 3.  The  act  of  dispossess- 
ing an  owner,  either  wholly  or  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent, of  his  property  or  proprietary  rights. 

Perpetuity  of  tenure  on  the  part  of  the  tenant  would  be 
the  virtual  expropriation  of  the  landlord.  Gladstone. 

There  is  no  theory  of  socialism  thought  of  at  present, 
so  far  as  we  know,  in  which  questions  of  property  do  not 
occupy  the  first  place,  and  the  expropriaiion  of  the  hold- 
ers of  property  does  not  really  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the 
system  or  systems. 

Woolsey,  Communism  and  Socialism,  p.  13. 

ezpuatet  (eks'pu-at),  a.  [Irreg.  <  L.  expuere, 
exspuere,  pp.  exputus,  exsputus,  spit  out,  <  ex, 
out,  -I-  spuere  =  E.  spew:  see  exspuition.2  Spit 
out;  ejected. 

A  poore  and  expuate  humour  of  the  Court. 

Chapman,  Byron's  Conspiracy,  ii.  1. 

ezpugnt  (eks-pun'),  v.  t.     [=  OP.  expugner  = 
Sp.  Pg.  expugnar  =  It.  espugnare,<.h.  expugnare, 
take  by  assault,  storm,  capture,  conquer,  sub- 
due, reduce,  <  ex,  out,  +  pugnare,  fight,  <ptigna, 
a  battle,  fight:  see  pugnacious.    Cf.  impugn.^ 
To  overcome ;  conquer ;  take  by  assault. 
Oh,  the  dangerous  siege 
Sin  lays  about  us  I  and  the  tyranny 
He  exercises  when  he  hath  expugn'dl 

Chapman,  Bussy  d'Ambois,  iii.  1. 
When  they  could  not  expagne  him  by  ai'guments. 

Foxe,  Martyrs,  p.  1710. 

expugnable  (eks-pug'-  or  eks-pii'na-bl),  a.  [= 
OF.  and  F.  emugnable  =  Sp.  expugnable  =  Pg. 
expugnavel  =  It.  espugnabile,  <  ML.  expugnabilis, 

<  L.  expugnare,  take  by  assault:  see  expugn.J 
Capable  of  being  overcome  or  taken  by  assault. 
Coles,  1717.     [Bare.] 

expugnancet  (eks-pug'nans),  n.  [<  expugn  + 
-ance.    Cf.  repugnance.']  "  Expugnation. 

If  he  that  dreadful  ^gis  beara,  and  Pallas,  grant  to  me 
Th'  expugnance  of  well-builded  Troy,  I  first  wUl  honour 

thee 
Next  to  myself  with  some  rich  gift. 

Chapman,  Iliad,  viii.  247. 

expugnation  (eks-pug-na'shou),  n.  [<  OP.  ex- 
pugnation =  Sp.  e^^ugnacion  =  Pg.  expugnagSo 
=  It.  espugnazione,  <  L.  expugnatio(n^),  <  expu,g- 
TOare, take  by  assault :  eeeei^ugn.']  Conquest; 
the  act  of  overcoming  or  taking  by  assault. 
[Rare.] 

Since  the  expugnation  of  the  Rhodian  isle, 
Hethinks  a  thousand  years  are  overpass'd, 

Kyd  (?),  Sollman  and  Perseda. 

Solyraan,  .  .  .  whose  wishes  and  endeavours  are  said  to 

have  aimed  at  three  things,  .  .  .  but  the  third,  which  was 

the  expugnation  of  Vienna,  he  could  never  accomplish. 

Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  26. 

expugnert  (eks-pu'n6r),  n.  One  who  conquers 
or  takes  by  aasavdt. 

He  will  prove 
Of  the  yet  taintless  fortress  of  Byron 
A  quick  expugner,  and  a  strong  abider. 

Chapman,  Byron's  Conspiracy,  i.  1. 

expuition,  n.    See  exspuition. 
expulset  (eksjpuls'),  v.  t.    [=  P.  expulser  =  Sp. 
Pg.  expulsar,  <  L.  expulsus,  pp.  of  expellere,  drive 
out,  expel:  see  expel.]    To  drive  out;  ejcpel. 
No  man  need  doubt  that  learning  will  expulse  business. 
Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  i.  22. 
For  ever  should  they  be  expuls'd  from  France. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  iii.  8. 
What  defaming  invectives  have  lately  flown  abroad 
against  the  Subjects  of  Scotland,  and  our  poore  expulsed 
Brethren  of  New  England  \ 

Milton,  On  Det.  of  Humb.  Kemonst. 

expulsion  (eks-pul'shon),  n.  [=  P.  expulsion 
=  Sp.  expulsion  =  Pg.  expulsSo  =  It.  espulsione, 

<  L.  expulsio(n-),  <  expellere,  pp.  expulsvs,  drive 
out :  see  eiopulse,  expel.]  The  act  of  expelling 
or  driving  out;  a  driving  away  by  force;  for- 
cible ejection;  compulsory  dismissal;  banish- 
ment: as,  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins;  the 
expulsion  of  morbid  humors  from  the  body;  the 
expulsion  of  a  student  from  a  college,  or  of  a 
member  from  a  club. 

To  what  end  had  the  angel  been  sent  to  keep  the  en- 
trance into  Paradise  after  Adam's  expulsion,  it  the  uni- 
verse had  been  Paradise?  Raleigh,  Hist.  World. 
Sole  victor,  from  the  expulsion  of  his  foes, 
Messiah  his  triumphal  chariot  turn'd. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  vi.  880. 

expulsitivet  (eks-pnl'si-tiv),  a.  [<  expulse  + 
-ittve.]    Expulsive. 

The  philosophers  have  written  of  the  nature  of  ginger, 
'tis  expulsUive  in  two  degrees. 

Greene  and  Lodge,  Looking  Glass  for  Lond.  and  Eng. 

expulsive  (eks-pul'siv),  a.  [<  expulse  +  -ive.] 
Serving  to  expel;  having  the  power  of  driving 
out  or  away. 
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In  Study  there  must  be  an  expulHve  Virtue  to  shun  all 
that  is  erroneous.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  v.  9. 

expulsiveness  (eks-pul'siv-nes),  n.  The  expul- 
sive faculty.    BaiUy,  1727. 

expunction  (eks-pungk'shgn),  n.  [<  LL.  expuno- 
iJo(»-)  (only  in  derived  sense  of  'execution,  per- 
formance'); <  L.  expungere,  pp.  expunctus,  ex- 
punge :  see  expunge.]  The  act  of  expunging  or 
erasing;  removal  by  erasure ;  a  blotting  out  or 
leaving  out.     [Kare.] 

The  consonant  in  the  middle  of  the  words  being  chiefly 
that  fixed  upon  for  expunatitm. 
Jtoscoe,  tr.  of  Sismondi's  Lit.  South  of  Europe,  xxxvi.,  note. 

expunge  (eks-punj'),  V.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  ex- 
punged, ppr.  expunging.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  expungir 
=  It.  espungere,  <  L.  expungere,  prick  out,  ex- 
punge, settle  an  account,  execute,  <  ex,  out,  + 
PMwpere,  prick,  pierce :  see  pungent,  point.]  1. 
To  mark  or  blot  out^  as  with  a  pen;  rub  out; 
erase,  as  words ;  obliterate. 

God  made  none  to  be  damned,  .  .  .  though  some  would 
expunge  out  of  our  Litany  that  rogation,  that  petition, 
That  thou  wouldst  have  mercy  upon  all  men. 

Donne,  Sermons,  vii. 

2.  Figuratively,  to  efface ;  strike  out  or  wipe 
out;  destroy;  annihilate. 

Wilt  thou  not  to  a  broken  heart  dispense 
The  balm  of  mercy,  and  expunge  th'  offence? 

Sandys,  Paraphrase  of  Job,  p.  13. 

The  Expunging  Resolution,  in  W.  S.  hist,  specificaUy, 
a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Senate  in  1837  to  expunge  from 
its  journal  a  resolution  passed  by  it  in  1834  censuring 
President  Jackson.  =Syil.  Erase,  CoMcel,  eta.  Seeejface. 
expunger  (eks-pun' j6r),  n.  One  who  expunges ; 
specifically,  in  U.  S.  hist.,  one  of  those  senators 
who  in  1837  were  in  favor  of  expunging  from 
the  journal  of  the  Senate  a  resolution  passed 
by  it  in  1834  censuring  President  Jackson. 

The  expungers  had  the  numbers ;  but  the  talent,  the 
eloquence,  the  moral  power,  "not  an  unequal  match  for 
numbers,"  were  arrayed  against  them. 

N.  Sargent,  Public  Men,  I.  339. 

expurgate  (eks-p6r'gat  or  eks'p6r-gat),  v.  t.; 
pret.  and  pp.  expurgated,  ppr.  expurgating.  [< 
L.  expu/rgatus,  pp.  of  expurgare  (>  It.  espurgare, 
spurgare  =  Sp.  Pg.  expurgar  =  Pr.  espurgar, 
espurjar  =  F.  expurger),  purge,  cleanse,  puiify, 
<  ex,  out,  +purgare,  purge,  cleanse :  see  purge.] 
To  purge;  cleanse;  remove  anything  obnox- 
ious, offensive,  or  erroneous  from ;  specifically, 
to  free  from  what  is  objectionable  on  moral  or 
religious  grounds:  as,  to  expurgate  a  book;  an 
expwgated  edition  of  Shakspere. 

He  [Lanfrano,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury]  shocked  the 
prejudices  of  the  vulgar  by  expurgating  from  the  English 
calendar  names  of  saints  dear  to  the  natives,  but  not  ac- 
credited on  the  continent.    StiLU,  Stud.  Med.  Hist,,  p.  228. 

expurgation  (eks-p6r-ga'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  ex- 
purgadon  =  OP.  espurgacion,  P.  expurgation  = 
Sp.  expurgacion  =  Pg.  expurgagolo  =  it.  espur- 
gazione,  spurgazione,  <  L.  expurgaUo(n-),  <  ex- 
purgare, purge:  see  expurgate.]  1.  The  act 
of  purging  or  cleansing,  or  the  state  of  being 
purged  or  cleansed;  a  cleansing;  purification 
from  anything  obnoxious,  offensive,  or  errone- 
ous ;  specifically,  the  removal,  as  in  an  edition 
of  a  book,  of  what  is  offensive  from  the  point 
of  view  of  morals  or  religion. 

Thaire  [bees']  dwellyng  places  expui(r)gacion 

Of  every  filthe  aboute  Aprill  Calende 

Wol  have  of  right  ther  Wynter  hath  it  shende. 

PaXladius,  Husbondrie  CE.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  138. 

This  work  will  ask  as  many  more  officials  to  make  ex- 
purgations and  expunctions,  that  the  commonwealth  of 
learning  be  not  damnified.  Milton. 


exquisite 


All  the  intestines  . 


serve  for  expurgation. 

Wiseman,  Surgery. 

2t.  In  astron.,  the  emerging  of  the  sun  or  moon 
from  eclipse,  beginning  with  the  cessation  of 
the  total  or  anniuar  phase  (or  with  the  middle 
of  the  eclipse  if  this  is  partial)  and  ending  with 
the  cessation  of  the  partial  phase.  See  eclipse. 
expurgator  (eks'p6r-ga-tor),  n.  [=  Pg.  expur- 
gador  =  It.  espurgatore,  <  NL.  expurgator,  <  L. 
expurgare,  purge :  sob  expurgate.]  One  who  ex- 
purgates or  purifies;  speoifioally,  one  who  ex- 
purgates a  book. 

Henricus  Boxhornius  was  one  of  the  principal  expurga- 
tors.  Jenkins,  Hist.  Ex.  of  Councils,  p.  6. 

expurgatorial  (eks-p6r-ga-t6'ri-al),  a.     [<  ex- 
purgatory  +  -al.]    Expurgating  or  expunging; . 
expurgatory. 

Himself  he  exculpated  by  a  solemn  expurgatorial  oath. 
MUman,  Latin  Christianity,  v.  2. 

expurgatorious  (eks-p6r-ga-t6'ri-us),  a.    [< 
JlHi.  expm-gatorius :  see  expurgatory,]    Same  as- 
expurgatory.     [Bare.] 


Your  monkish  prohibitions  and  expurgatmriaus  indexea 
Milton,  On  Def.  of  Humb.  EemonBt 

expurgatory  (eks-p6r'ga-to-ri),  a.  [=  p.  ex'- 
purgatoire  =  Sp.  Pg.  expurgatorio  =  It.  espur- 
gatorio,  <  NIi.  expurgatorius,  <  L.  expurgare,  pp. 
expurgatus,  purge :  see  expurgate.]  Serving  to 
purify  from  anything  obnoxious,  offensive,  or 
erroneous. 

Herein  there  surely  wants  expurgatory  animadveralons 
whereby  we  might  strike  out  great  numbers  of  hidden 
qualities.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  it  7. 

Expurgatory  Index.   See  index. 
expurget  (eks-p6rj'),  v.  t.     [<  OF.  expurger,  < 
L.  expurgare,  purge:  see  expurgate.]    To  purge 
away;  cleanse  by  purging. 

The  Council  of  Trent  and  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  in- 
gendering  together,  brought  forth  or  perfected  those  cat- 
alogues and  expurging  indexes  that  rake  through  the  en- 
trails of  many  an  old  good  author.    Milton,  Areopagitica. 

exquiret  (eks-kwir'),  i>.  t.  [=  OF.  esquerre,  ex- 
guerre,  <  L.  exguirere,  rarely  exqmerere,  search 
out,  seek  for,  ask,  inquire,  <  ex,  out,  +  gueererCf 
ask:  see  query,  and  cf.  acquire,  inquire,  reqwire.} 
To  search  into  or  out. 

Make  her  name  her  conceaVd  messenger, 
That  passetb  all  our  studies  to  exquire. 

Chapman,  Bussy  d'Ambois,  Iv.  1. 
This  ring  was  sent  me  from  the  Queen ; 
How  she  came  by  it,  yet  is  not  exquir'd. 

Fletcher  (and  another).  Queen  of  Corinth,  Iv.  S. 

Can 
Thy  years  determine  like  the  age  of  man. 
That  thou  shouldst  my  delinquencies  exquire 
And  with  variety  of  fortunes  tire? 

Sandys,  Paraphrase  of  Job,  p.  16. 

exquisite  (eks'kwi-zit),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  ex- 
quisite =  Sp.  Pg.  exquisito  =  It.  esquisiio  (cf. 
P.  exquis),  <  L.  exquisitus,  choice,  excellent,  ex- 
quisite, pp.  of  exqutrere,  search  out,  seek  out:' 
see  exquire.]  I,  a.  1.  Exceedingly  choice,  ele- 
gant, fine,  or  dainty ;  very  delightful,  especial- 
ly from  delicacy  of  beauty  or  perfection  of  any 
land:  as,  a  vase  of  exquisite  workmanship;  an 
exquisite  miniature ;  exquisite  lace. 

I  would  fain  invent  some  strange  and  exjmsite  new  fash- 
ions.     Fletcher  (and  another).  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,  iv.  2. 

Not  a  square  inch  of  the  surface— floor,  roof,  walls,  cu- 
pola— is  free  from  ex^isite  gemmed  work  of  precious 
marbles.  J.  A.  Symonds,  Italy  and  Greece,  p.  169. 

2.  Very  accurate,  delicate,  or  nice  in  action  or 
function;  especially,  of  keen  or  delicate  percep- 
tion or  discrimination ;  delicately  discriminat- 
ing :  as,  exquisite  taste,  etc. 

The  largeness  of  their  [learned  men's)  mind  can  hardly 
confine  itself  to  dwell  in  the  exquisite  observation  or  ex- 
amination of  the  nature  and  customs  of  one  person. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  L  33, 
Haning  before  gathered  out  of  the  whole  bodie  of  their 
,  Law  an  hundred  most  exquisite  questions. 

Pwrehas,  Pilgrimage,  p,  259, 

By  exquisite  reasons  and  theorems  almost  mathemati- 
cally demonstrative.  Milton,  Areopagitica,  p,  16, 

3.  Griving  or  susceptible  of  pleasure  or  pain  in. 
the  highest  degree ;  intense;  keen;  poignant: 
as,  exquisite  joy  or  torture;  an  exquisite  sensi- 
bility. 

It  will  he  rare,  rare,  rare  I 
An  exquisite  revenge!  but  peace,  no  words! 

B.  Jonson,  Sad  Shepherd,  L  2. 

Some  grief  must  break  my  heart,  I  am  ambitions 
It  should  be  exquisite, 

Fletcher  (and  Massingerl),  Lovers'  Progress,  iv.  3- 

But  [among  the  Turks]  the  man-slayer  is  delivered  to 

the  kindred  or  friends  of  the  slain,  to  be  by  them  put  H> 

death  with  all  exquisite  torture.   Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  46, 

The  most  exquisite  of  human  satisfactions  flows  from  an 

approving  conscience.  J-  -Sf-  Masot^ 

4t.  Curious;  careful. 

Be  not  ayev-exmisitts 
To  cast  the  fashion  of  uncertain  evils. 

Milton,  Comus,  I  859i 

5.  Skilful;  cunning;  consummate. 

There  are  of  us  can  be  as  excniisitc  traitors 
As  e'er  a  male-conspirator  of  you  alL 

B.  Jomon,  Catiline,  Iv.  6. 

fumifih- 
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His  [Marlborough's]  former  treason,  thoroughly 
1  with  all  that  makes  infamy  exmmte,  placed  1 
ir  the  disadvantage  which  attends  every  artist  f 
time  that  he  produces  a  masterpiece.  , . 

Macmiay,  Hallam's  Const,  Hist 

6t.  Recondite;  deep.  Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Gov- 
emour,  i.  10.  =  syn.  1.  Delicate,  matchless,  perfect- 
2.  Discriminating,  refined.—  3.  Acute,  intense, 

II.  n.  A  superfine  gentleman;  a  dandy;  » 
fop;  a  coxcomb. 

0  rare  specimen  of  a  race  fast  decaying !  »Pe""«°  °' 
the  true  fine  gentleman,  ere  the  word  dandy  was  Knom., 
and  before  exquisite  became  a  noun  substantive,  jitoi"  ■ 

Padding  out  a  sentence  with  useless  epithets,  till  l'™" 

came  as  stiff  as  the  bust  of  an  exquisite.  mhimon. 

Macauiay,  Boswell  s  Jomuoa- 


excLuislte 

His  contemporaries  soon  found  out  that  he  [the  Earl  of 
Peterborough]  was  something  more  than  an  exquiHte  of 
the  first  order,  who  had  served  a  campaign  or  two  for  fash- 
ion's sake,  as  others  made  the  grand  tour. 

QiMTterly  Sev.,  CXLV.  189. 
=Syn.  Fop,  Dandy,  etc.    See  coxcomb. 
exquisitely  (eks'kwi-zit-li),  adu.    1.  La  an  ex- 
quisite manner. 

We  were  now  arrived  at  Spring  Oarden,  which  is  exqui- 
sitely pleasant  at  this  time  of  year. 

Addieon,  Sir  Eoger  at  Vauxhall. 

(a)  Elegantly ;  daintily ;  with  great  perfection :  as,  a  work 
exguieitely  finished. 

Her  shape 
From  forehead  down  to  foot,  perfect — again 
{"rom  foot  to  forehead  exquisitely  tum'd. 

Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 
(6)  With  nice  perception  or  discrimination. 
We  see  more  exquisitely  with  one  eye  shut. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist. 

(c)  With  intense  or  keen  feeling,  or  susceptibility  of  feel- 
ing :  as,  to  feel  pain  exquisitely. 

She  is  so  ezaumt«2i/ restless  and  peevish,  that  she  quar- 
rels with  all  about  her.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  427. 

Every  one  of  Spenser's  senses  was  as  exquisitely  alive 
to  the  impressions  of  material  as  every  organ  of  his  soul 
was  to  those  of  spiritual  beauty. 

Zmeell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  169. 

To  feel  widely  and  at  the  same  time  to  feel  exquisitely 
is  an  exceptional  gift.        Contemporary  Sev.,  XLIX.  712. 

2t.  With  particularity. 

Also  there  shalbe  one  lawier  who  ,  .  .  shall  sett  downe 

and  teache  exquisitely  the  office  of  a  justice  of  peace  and 

sheriff e,  notmedling  with  plees  or  cunning  poinctes  of  the 

law.  Sir  H,  Gilbert,  Queene  Elizabethes  Achademy 

[(E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  i.  7. 

exquisiteness  (eks'kwi-zit-nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  exquisite,  (a)  Nicety;  exactness;  elegance; 
finish;  perfection:  as,  eacquisiteness  of  irorkmanship. 

Separated  from  others,  first  in  cleanenesse  of  life ;  sec- 
ondly, in  dignitie ;  thirdly,  in  regard  of  the  exquiaitenesa 
of  those  observations  whereto  they  were  separated. 

Pwchas,  Pilgrimage,  II.  viii.  5  3. 

To  make  beautiful  conceptions  immortal  by  exquisite- 
ness  of  phrase  is  to  be  a  poet,  no  doubt. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  211. 

(d)  Nicety  of  perception  or  discrimination,    (c)  Keenness ; 
sharpness;  extremity:  as,  exquisiteness  of  pain  or  grief. 

Christ  suffered  only  the  exquisiteness  and  heights  of 
pain,  without  any  of  those  mitigations  which  God  is  pleased 
to  temper  and  allay  it  with,  as  befalls  other  men. 

South,  Works,  III.  ix. 

exquisitism  (eks'kwi-zi-tizm),  ».  [<  exquisite 
+  -ism.']  The  state,  quality,  or  character  of 
an  exquisite;  coxeomhry;  dandyism;  foppish- 
ness,    pare.] 

exquisitive  (eks-kwiz'i-tiv),  a.  [<  L.  exquisi- 
tus,  pp,  of  exquirere,  search  out  (see  exquire,  ex- 
qwisite),  +  -j»e.]  Curious;  eager  to  discover; 
particular.     [Rare.] 

exciaisitivelyt  (eks-kwiz'i-tiv-li),  adv.  Curi- 
ously; minutely. 

To  a  man  that  had  never  seen  an  elephant,  or  a  rhinoce- 
ros, who  should  tell  him  most  exquisitively  all  their  shape, 
colour,  bigness,  and  particular  marks. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Apol.  for  Poetrie. 

exquisitivenesst  (eks-kwiz'i-tiv-nes),  n. 
Wrongly  used  for  exquisiteness. 

If  this  specimen  of  Slawkenbergius's  tales,  and  the  ex- 
quisUiveness  of  his  moral,  should  please  the  world,  trans- 
lated shall  a  couple  of  volumes  be. 

Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  iii.  118. 

exsanguinate  (ek-sang'gwi-nat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  exsanguinated,  ppr.  exsanguinating.  [<  L. 
exsanguinatus,  deprived  of  blood,  bloodless,  as 
if  pp.  of  *exsanguinare,  <  ex-  priv.  +  sanguinare, 
he  bloody.]    To  render  bloodless. 

exsanguine  (ek-sang'gwin),  a.  [<  ex-  priv.  + 
sanguine,  af^er  L.  exsanguis,  bloodless,  <  ex- 
priv.  +  sanguis,  blood.]    Bloodless. 

Such  versicles,  exsanguine  and  pithless,  yield  neither 
pleasure  nor  profit.  iosmft.  To  Barton. 

exsanguined  (ek-sang'gwind),  a.  [<  exsan- 
guine +  -6^2.]  Drained  of  blood;  bloodless; 
hence,  pale  or  wan:  as,  exsanguined  lips  or 
cheeks. 

exsanguineous  (ek-sang-gwin'f-us),  a.  [As  ex- 
sanguine +  -e-ous."]    Same  as  exsangvinous. 

exsanguinity  (ek-sang-gwin'j-ti),  to.  [<  exsan- 
guine +  -i«^.]  In  pathol.,  dei&cienoy  of  blood; 
anemia. 

exsanguinous  (ek-sang'gwi-nus),  a.  [As  ex- 
sanguine +  -0US.2  Destitute  of  or  deficient  in 
Wood,  as  an  animal;  anemic.  Also  exsanguin- 
eous. 

exsanguiousf  (ek-sang'gwi-us),  a.  [<  L.  exsan- 
guis, bloodless  (see  exsanguine),  +  -oms.]  Ex- 
sanguinous. 

The  exsanguious  [insects]  alone  .  .  .  cannot  be  fewer 
than  3000  species,  perhaps  many  more. 

Bay,  Works  of  Creation,  i. 
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exscind  (ek-sind'),  v.  t  [<  L.  exseindere,  out 
out,  tear  out,  extirpate,  <  ex,  out,  +  acindere, 
cut,  tear,  rend,  or  break  asunder.]  To  cut  ofE; 
cut  out. 

Eusebius  had  mentioned  seven  Epistles,  but  TJssher— 
deceived  by  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  St.  Jerome  — ea> 
scvnded  the  Epistle  to  Polycarp,  and  condemned  it  as 
spurious.  Quarterly  Bev.,  CLXU.  478. 

exscinded  (ek-sin'ded),  p.  a.  In  entom.,  ending 
suddenly  in  an  angular  notch. 
exscribet  (eks-krib'),  v.  t.      [<  L.  exseribere, 
write  out,  copy,  <  ex,  out,  +  seribere,  write: 
see  scribe.]    To  copy;  transcribe. 

His  proof  is  from  a  passage  in  the  Misnah,  which  Mai- 
monides  has  also  exscribed.  Hooker. 

I  that  have  been  a  lover,  and  could  shew  it, 
Though  not  in  these,  in  rhymes  not  wholly  dumb, 
Since  I  exscribe  your  sonnets,  and  become 
A  better  lover  and  much  better  poet. 

B.  Jonson,  Underwoods,  xlvil. 

I  have  now  put  into  my  lord  of  Bath  and  Wells'  hands 

the  sermon  faithfully  exscribed.        Sonne,  Letters,  Ixxv. 

exscriptf  (eks-kripf ),  n.  [<  L.  exscriptum,  neut. 
of  exscriptus,  pp.  of  exseribere:  see  exscribe.] 
A  copy;  a  transcript. 

Ah,  might  it  please  Thy  dread  Exuperance 
To  write  th'  excript  thereof  in  humble  hearts  I 

Davies,  Holy  B.oode,  p.  13. 

exsculptate  (eks-kulp'tat),  a.  [<  L.  exsculptus, 
pp.  of  exsculpere,  carve  out  (<  ex,  out,  +  scul- 
pere,  carve),  +  -atei.]  In  entom.,  said  of  a  sur- 
face covered  with  irregular  and  varying  lon- 
gitudinal depressions,  so  that  it  appears  like 
carved  work. 

exsculption  (eks-kulp'shon),  to.  [<  LL.  exseulp- 
*>o(to-),  a  carving  out:  see  exsculptate.]  The  act 
of  carving  or  cutting  out;  excision  of  a  hard 
material  so  as  to  form  a  cavity. 

^  [This  word  signifies]  the  manner  by  which  that  excava- 
tion [of  Christ's  tomb]  was  performed,  by  incision  or  ex- 
sculption. Bp.  Pearson,  On  the  Creed,  p.  396,  note. 

exscutellate  (ek-sku'tel-at),  a.     [<  L.  ex-  priv. 

+  NL.  seutellum  +  -ate\]  Same  as  escutetlate. 
exsect  (ek-sekf),  v.  t.     [Formerly  also  exect; 

<  L.  exsectus,  pp.  of  exsecare,  execare,  exicare, 

cut  out  or  away,  <  ex,  out,  +  secare,  cut :  see 

section.]    To  cut  out;  cut  away. 

In  this  case,  also,  there  is  a  descending  lethal  process 
of  the  same  form  as  in  the  exsected  nerve — that  is,  with 
an  initial  rise  and  a  subsequent  fall  and  entire  loss  of  ir- 
ritability. Buck's  Handbook  of  Med.  Sciences,  V.  142. 

exsection  (ek-sek'shon),  to.  [Formerly  also  ex- 
ection  ;  <  L.  exsectio(n-),  <  exsecare,  pp.  exsectus, 
cut  out:  see  exsect.]    A  cutting  out  or  away. 

Sometimes  also  they  [frogs]  would  nimbly  leap  first  out 
of  the  vessel,  and  then  about  the  room,  surviving  the  ex- 
section  of  their  hearts,  some  about  an  hour,  and  some 
longer.  Boyle,  Works,  II.  69. 

exserted,  exsert  (ek-s6r'ted,  -s6rt'),  a.  [Also 
badly  written  exer<,exer<e(J/  <  L.  exsertus,  thrust 
out,  pp.  of  exserere,  exerere,  stretch  out,  thrust 
out,  etc.:  see  exert.]  Protruded;  projecting 
from  a  cavity  or  sheath ;  projecting  beyond  the 
surrounding  parts:  as,  stamens  eweri;  exserted 
organs  in  an  animal,  etc. :  opposed  to  included. 

A  small  portion  of  the  basal  edge  of  the  shell  exserted. 

Ba/mes. 

The  exserted  stigma  of  the  long-styled  form  [Coccoeyp- 
sdum]  stands  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  exserted  an- 
thers of  the  short-styled  form. 

Darwin,  Different  Forms  of  Flowers,  p.  133. 

Exserted  aculeus,  sting,  or  ovipoBitor,  in  entom.,  an 
aculeus,  etc.,  that  cannot  be  withdrawn  within  the  body. 
— inserted  head,  in  entom,.,  a  head  entirely  free  from 
the  thorax,  as  in  most  Diptera  and  Hymemoptera. 

exsertile  (ek-s6r'til),  a.  [<  exsert  +  -ile.]  Ca- 
pable of  being  protruded;  protrusile. 

exsertion  (ek-s6r'shon),  TO.     [<  exsert  +  4on. 
Cf .  exertion.]   The  state  or  quality  of  being  ex- 
serted. 
Th^  degree  of  exsertion  of  the  spire.  T.  Gill. 

exsiccant  (ek-sik'ant),  a.  and  to.  [Also  written 
exiccant;  <  L.  exsiccan{t-)s,  ppr.  of  exsiccare,  dry 
up:  see  exsiccate.]  I.  a.  Drying;  removing 
moisture ;  having  the  property  of  drying. 

If  it  be  dry  bare,  you  must  apply  next  to  it  some  dry  or 
exsiccant  medicine.  Wiseman,  Surgery,  vi.  5. 

II.  TO.  In  med.,  a  drug  having  dicing  proper- 
ties. 

Some  are  moderately  moist,  and  require  to  be  treated 

with  medicines  of  the  like  nature,  such  as  fieshy  parts ; 

others,  dry  in  themselves,  yet  require  exsiccants,  as  bones. 

Wiseman,  Surgery,  vi.  6. 

exsiccatse,  exsiccati  (ek-si-ka'te,  -ti),  to.  pi. 
[NL.,  f.  Ise.  planta)  and  m.  {bo.  fungi,  etc.)  of 
L.  exsiceatus,  pp.  of  exsiccare,  dry  up :  see  exsic- 
cate.] In  bot.,  dried  specimens  of  plants,  es- 
pecially specimens  issued  in  uniform  numbered 
sets  for  herbariums.    Cryptogams,  as  fungi  and  algse. 
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are  frequently  distributed  by  hundreds  (centuries),  each 
hundred  or  century  constituting  a  volume  in  the  series. 
exsiccate  (ek-sik'at  or  ek'si-kat),  v.  t. ;  pret. 
and  pp.  exsiccated,  ppr.  exsiccating.  [Also  writ- 
ten exiccate;  <.L.  exsiceatus,  exiccatus,  pp.  of  ex- 
siccare, exiccare,  dry  up,  make  quite  dry,  <  ex 
+  siceare,  make  ATj,i siccus,  dry;  cf.  desiccate.] 
To  dry;  remove  moisture  from  by  evaporation 
or  absorption. 

Great  heats  and  droughts  exsiccate  and  waste  the  moist- 
ure ...  of  the  earth.  Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

exsiccati,  to.  pi.    See  exsiccatw. 

exsiccation  (ek-si-ka'shon),  to.  [Also  written 
exiccation;  =  F.  exsiccation  =  Pr;  exsicaUo  = 
Pg.  exsiccagdlo  =  It.  essiccazione,  <  LL.  exsicca- 
tio{n-),  a  drying  up,  <  L.  exsiccare,  pp.  exsicea- 
tus: see  exsiccate.]  The  act  or  operation  of 
drying;  evaporation  of  moisture;  desiccation; 
dryness. 

That  which  is  concreted  by  exsiccation  or  expression  of 
humidity  will  be  resolved  by  humectation,  as  eai'th,  dirt, 
and  clay.  Sir  T.  Brovme,  Vulg.  Err.,  iL  1. 

An  universal  drought  and  exsiccation  of  the  earth. 

Bentley,  Sermons,  iv. 
Had  the  exsiccation  been  progressive,  such  as  we  may 
suppose  to  have  been  produced  by  an  evaporating  heat, 
how  came  it  to  stop  at  the  point  at  which  we  see  it? 

Paley,  Nat.  Theol.,  xxii. 

exsiccati'7e  (ek-sik'a-tiv),  a.  and  to.  [=  Pg. 
exsiccaUvo  =  lt.  essiccatiDo;  as  exsiccate  +  -ive.] 
I.  a.  Tending  to  make  dry;  having  the  power 
of  drying. 

II.  TO.  A  medicine  or  preparation  having 
drying  properties. 

It  is  one  of  the  ingredients  also  to  those  emplastres 
which  are  devised  for  gentle  refrigeratives  and  exsicca- 
tives.  Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xxxiv.  13. 

exsiccator  (ek'si-ka-tgr),  w.    [=  It.  essiccatore, 

<  NL.  *exsiccator,  <  li^  exsiccare,  dry  up:  see  ex- 
siccate.] 1.  An  arrangement  for  drying  moist 
substances,  generally  consisting  of  an  apart- 
ment through  which  heated  air  passes,  and 
which  may  also  contain  sulphuric  acid,  quick- 
lime, or  other  absorbents. —  2.  In  chem.,  a  ves- 
sel having  a  tightly  fitting  cover  and  contain- 
ing strong  sulphuric  acid  or  other  absorbent  of 
moisture,  iu  which  chemical  preparations  are 
dried,  or  crucibles,  etc.,  are  allowed  to  cool  be- 
fore weighing.    Also  desiccator. 

exspuition  (ek-spu-ish'gn),  to.   [=  F.  exspuition, 

<  L.  exspuitio{n-),'expuiiio[n-),  a  spitting  out,  < 
exspuere,  spit  out,  <  ex,  out,  -t-  spuere  =  B.  spew.] 
A  discharge  of  saliva  hy  spitting;  the  act  of 
spitting.    Also  spelled  expuition.     [Rare.] 

exsputory  (ek-spii'to-ri),  a.  [<  L.  exsputus,  ex- 
putus,  pp.  of  exspuere,  expuere,  spit  out  (see 
exspuition),  -f  -ory.]  Spit  out  or  rejected. 
[Rare.] 

I  cannot  immediately  recollect  the  exsputory  lines. 

Cowper. 

exstipulate  (ek-stip'u-lat),  a.    [<  ex-  priv.  -I- 
stipulate,  a.]    In  bot.,  having  no  stipules. 
exstrophy  (eks'tro-fi),  to.   [Irreg.  for  "ecstrophy, 

<  Grr.  tKaTpoijifi,  dislocation,  lit.  a  turning  out,  < 
eKarpifeiv,  turn  out,  turn  inside  out,  <  ck,  out,  -I- 
cTpi^etv,tum:  see  strophe,]  Inpathol.,a,tmrmng 
inside  out  of  a  part ;  specifically,  a  congenital 
malformation  of  the  bladder. 

exstructiont,  to.  [<  L.  exstructio{n-),  a  huilding 
up,  erection,  <  exstruere,  pp.  exstructus,  build 
up,  <  ex,  out,  +  struere,  bmld;  cf.  construct,  de- 
struct,  destroy.  The  sense  here  given  is  im- 
ported from  destruction.]  Destruction.  Hey- 
wood. 

exsuccous  (ek-suk'us),  a.  [Also  written  exuc- 
cous;  <  L.  exsuccus,  prop.  exsHeus,  juiceless,  sap- 
less, <  ei-priv.  +  succus,  prop,  sucus,  juice,  sap.] 
Destitute  of  juice  or  sap ;  dry. 

exsuction  (ek-suk'shon),  to.  [<  L.  exsuctus,  pp. 
of  exsugere,  suck  out,  <  ex,  out,  +  sugere,  suck: 
see  sitflfc.]     The  act  of  sucking  out.    Boyle. 

exsudation,  to.     See  exudation. 

exsufflate  (ek-suf'lat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  exsuf- 
flated,  ppr.  exsufflating.  [<  LL.  exsufflatus,  ex- 
ufflatus,  pp.  of  exsufflare,  exufflare,  blow  away, 
eocles.  blow  at  or  upon  a  person  or  thing,  esp. 
as  a  charm  against  the  devil,  <  L.  ex,  out,  -t- 
suffiare,  blow  upon,  blow  at,<  sub,  under,  +  ^are 
=  E.  blow^.]  Ecoles. ,  to  exorcise,  drive  away,  or 
remove  by  blowing,  in  the  early  church,  a  catechu- 
men before  baptism  was  commanded  to  turn  to  the  west 
and  thrice  exsujlate  Satan. 

The  exorcising  such  a  demon  is  practised  by  white  men 
as  a  religious  rite,  even  including  the  act  of  exsvjflating  it, 
or  blowing  it  away,  which  our  Mojave  Indian  illustrated 
by  the  gesture  of  blowing  away  an  imaginary  spirit,  and 
which  is  well  known  as  forming  a  part  of  the  religious  rites 
of  both  the  Greek  and  Eoman  Church. 

E.  B.  Tylor,  Science,  IV.  547. 
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exsufflation  (ek-suf-la'shgn),  n.  [<  OF.  exmf- 
flation,  <  ML.  exsufflatio{n-),  the  form  of  exsxrf- 
flating  the  devil,  <  LL.  exsufflare,  exsufflate : 
see  exsufflate.']    If.  A  blowing  or  blast. 

Of  volatility  the  .  .  .  next  [degree]  is  wlien  it  will  fly 
upwards  over  the  helm,  by  a  kind  of  exsuffiation,  without 
vapouring.  Bacon,  Physiological  Remains. 

2.  A  kind  of  exorcism,  performed  by  blowing 
at  the  evU  spirit.    See  exsufflate. 

That  wondrous  number  of  ceremonies  in  exorcism,  ex- 
sujUiation,  use  of  salt,  spittle,  inunction,  &c.,  in  the  Church 
of  Kome  required. 

T.  Puller,  Moderation  of  Church  of  Eng.,  p.  282. 

exsufflet, ''.  *•  [<  OF.  exsvffl^er,  <  LL.  exsufflare, 
blow  away,  blow  at  or  upon  by  way  of  exorcism : 
see  exsufflate.]     To  exsuflate. 

At  Easter  and  Whitsontide  .  .  .  they  which  were  to  be 
baptized  were  attired  in  white  garments,  exorcised,  and 
exsu^ed,  with  sundrie  ceremonies,  which  I  leave  to  the 
learned  in  Christian  antiquities. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Camden's  Britain,  p.  768. 

exsufflicatet  (ek-suf 'li-kat),  a.  [A  blunder,  or 
deliberate  extension  for  the  sake  of  the  meter 
(cf.  Shakspere's  intrinsecate,  a  similar  false 
form),  for  exsufflate,  a.,  <  LL.  exsuffljitus,  pp.  of 
exsufflare,  blow  away,  blow  at  or  upon :  see  ex- 
sufflate, v.]  A  word  of  uncertain  meaning  (see 
etymology)  used  by  Shakspere  in  the  following 
passage,  explained  as  meaning  either  'blown 
away,  exorcised' — that  is,  'renounced,  reject- 
ed as  evil' — or  'puffed  out,  exaggerated': 

When  I  shall  turn  the  business  of  my  soul 
To  such  exsujlicate  and  blow'd  surmises. 

5Aat.,  OtheUo,  iii.  3. 

exsuperablef  (ekrsu'pe-ra-bl),  a.  [Also  spelled 
exuperable;  <  L.  exsup'erdbiUs,  exuperabilis,  that 
may  be  overcome,  <  exsuperare,  exuperare,  over- 
come :  see  exsuperate.]  Capable  of  being  exsu- 
perated. 

exsuperancet  (ek-sii'pe-rans),  n.  [Also  spelled 
exuperance;  <  L.  exsuperantia,  exuperanUa,  pre- 
eminence, <  exsuperan{t-)s,  preeminent:  see  ex- 
superant.]  A  passing  over  or  beyond ;  a  sur- 
passing; excess. 

The  exuperance  of  the  density  of  A  to  water  is  10  degrees, 

but  tlie  exuperance  of  B  to  the  same  water  is  100  degrees. 

Sir  K.  Digty,  Of  Bodies,  x. 

exsuperantt  (ek-sii'pe-rant),  a.  [Also  spelled 
exuperant;  <  L.  exsuperan(t-)s,  exuperan(t-)s, 
surpassing,  preeminent,  ppr.  of  exsuperare,  exu- 
perare, surpass :  see  exsuperate."]  Passing  over 
or  beyond ;  surpassing. 

exsuperatef  (ek-su'pe-rat),  v.  t.  [Also  spelled 
exuperate;  <L.  exsuperatus,  exuperatus,  pp.  of 
exsuperare,  exuperare,  mount  up,  appear  above, 
tr.  surmount,  surpass,  exceed,  <  ex,  out,  -f-  s^l- 
perare,  rise  above,  surmount,  surpass,  <  super, 
above :  see  super-.]  To  pass  over  or  beyond ; 
surpass;  exceed;  surmount. 

exsurgent  (ek-s6r'jent),  a.  [Also  spelled  ex- 
urgent;  <  L.  exsurgen(t-)s,  exurgen(t-)s,  ppr.  of 
exsurgere,  exurgere,  rise  up,  <  ex,  out,  +  swrgere, 
rise:  see  swrge  and  source.  Of.  insurgent,  re- 
surgent.]   Rising  up. 

exsuscitatet  (ek-sus'i-tat),  v.  t.  [Also  spelled 
exuscitate;  <  L.  exsuscitatus,  pp.  of  exsuscitare, 
arouse  from  slee;^,  awaken,  stir,  excite,  <  ex, 
out,  -(-  suscitare,  lift  up,  raise,  elevate,  excite, 

<  sub,  under,  -t-  citare,  move,  rouse,  excite,  call, 
cite :  see  cite,  excite.  Of.  resuscitate.]  To  rouse ; 
excite. 

exsuscitationt  (ek-sus-i-ta'shgu),  n.  [Also 
spelled  exuscitation ;  <  L.  exsuscitatio(n-),  < 
exsuscitare,  arouse:  see  exsuscitate.]  A  rous- 
ing or  exciting. 

Virtue  is  not  a  thing  that  is  merely  acquired  and  trans- 
fused into  us  fi'om  without,  but  rather  an  exeusmtation 
...  of  those  intellectual  principles  .  .  .  which  were  es- 
sentially engraven  and  sealed  upon  the  soul  at  her  first 
creation.       Hallywdl,  Excellency  of  Moral  Virtue,  p.  64. 

extancet  (eks'tans),  m.  ISee  extaney.]  A  stand- 
ing out  to  view;  actual  existence. 

■\Vho  [God]  hath  in  his  intellect  the  ideal  existences  of 
things  and  entities  before  their  extances. 

Sir  T.  Brovme,  Christ.  Mor.,  iii.  25. 

extancyt  (eks'tan-si),  n.  [Also  extance;  <  L. 
extantia,  exstantia,  a  standing  out,  prominence, 

<  extan(t-)s,  exstan(t-)s,  ppr.  of  extare,  exstare, 
stand  out,  etc.:  see  extant.]  1.  The  state  of 
standing  out  or  being  manifest  or  conspicuous. 
— 3.  A  part  rising  above  the  rest. 

And  then  it  is  odds  but  the  order  of  the  little  extaneies, 
and  conseqviently  that  of  the  little  depressions  in  point  of 
situation,  will  be  altered  liltewise.      Boyle,  Works,  I.  687. 

extant  (eks'tant  or  eks-tant'),  a.  [=  F.  extant 
(OF.  estant  =  Sp.  Pg.  estante,  extant,  existing, 
being  in  part  from  the  simple  L.  stan{t-)s,  ppr. ), 

<  L.  extan{1r-)s,  exstan{t-)s,  ppr.  of  extare,  exstare. 
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stand  out,  stand  forth,  be  visible,  appear,  exist, 
be,  <  ex,  out,  +  stare,  stand :  see  stand.  Cf .  con- 
stant, instant,  restant.]     If.   Standing  out  or 
above  any  surface ;  protruding. 
That  part  of  the  teeth  which  is  extant  above  the  gums. 

May. 

If  a  body  have  part  of  it  extant  and  part  of  it  immersed 
in  fluid,  then  so  much  of  the  fluid  as  is  equal  in  bulk  to 
the  immersed  part  shall  be  equal  in  gravity  to  the  whole. 


2.  Conspicuous;  manifest;  evident;  publicly 
known.     [Obsolete  or  archaic] 

'Tis  extant,  that  which  we  call  comedia  was  at  first  no- 
thing but  a  simple  continued  song.  B.  Jonson. 

This  glory  of  Ood,  consisting  in  making  Himself  extant 
to  His  creatures,  began  with  creation,  when  the  morning 
stars  sang  together. 

H.  B.  Smith,  System  of  Theology,  p.  138. 

3.  Now  being;  now  subsisting ;  still  existing; 
not  destroyed  or  lost :  as,  the  extant  works  of 
the  Greek  philosophers. 

His  [Athelstan's]  Laws  are  extant  among  the  Laws  of 
other  Saxon  Kings  to  this  day.         Milton,  Hist.  Bug.,  v. 

I  do  not  know  that  there  is  to  this  Day  extant  in  our 
Language  one  Ode  contriv'd  after  his  Model. 

Congreve,  Discourse  on  the  Pindaric  Ode. 

His  despatches  form  one  of  the  most  amusing  and  in- 
structive collections  extant.  MaeavZay,  Machiavelli. 

extasyf,  extatict.     See  ecstasy,  ecstatic. 

extemporalt  (eks-tem'po-ral),  a.  [=  Sp.  extem- 
poral  =  It.  estemporale,  <  Xi" extemporalis,  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  extempore,  <  extempore: 
see  extempore.]  Extemporary;  extemporane- 
ous. 

Many  foolish  things  fall  from  wise  men,  if  they  speak 
in  haste  or  be  extemporal.  B.  Jonson,  Discoveries. 

Demades  (that  passed  Demosthenes 
For  all  extemporal  orations). 

Chapman,  Revenge  of  Bussy  d'Ambois,  iii.  1. 

extemporalityt  (eks-tem-po-ral'i-ti),  n.  [<  ex- 
temporal +  -ity.]  A  promptness  or  rea&iess 
to  speak  without  premeditation  or  study.  Bai- 
ley, 1727. 

extemporallyt  (eks-tem'po-ral-i),  adv.  With- 
out premeditation ;  extemporaneously. 

The  quick  comedians 
Extemporally  will  stage  us,  and  present 
Our  Alexandrian  revels.       Shah,  A.  and  C,  v.  2. 

extemporaneant  (eks-tem-po-ra'nf-an),  a. 
Same  as  extemporaneous. 

And  for  those  other  faults  of  barbarisme,  Dorick  dialect, 
extemporaTiean  stile,  tautologies,  apish  imitation,  etc. 

Burton,  Democritus  to  the  Header,  p.  9. 

extemporaneous  (eks-tem-po-ra'ne-us),  a.  [= 
Sp.  extempordneo  =  It.  estemporaneo,  <  L.  as  if 
*extemporaneus,  equiv.  to  extemporalis :  see  ex- 
temporal.] Made,  done,  furnished,  or  procured 
at  the  time,  without  special  preparation;  re- 
sulting from  or  provided  for  the  immediate  oc- 
casion; unpremeditated:  as,  an  extemporaneous 
address  or  performance;  extemporaneous  sup- 
port or  shelter. 

The  extemporaneous  effusions  of  the  glowing  bard  seem 
naturally  to  have  fallen  into  this  measure,  and  it  was 
probably  more  easily  suited  to  the  voice  or  harp. 

T.  Wmrton,  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  L  i. 

Extem/poraneous  prayer,  in  the  pulpit  and  out  of  it,  is 
full  of  language  which  needs  constant  watching  lest  it 
should  become  effete.  A.  Phelps,  Eng.  Style,  p.  149. 

=Syn.  Sxtentporaneous,  Unpremeditated.  There  is  now 
some  disposition  to  apply  extempore  and  externporaneoiis 
to  that  which  is  unpremeditated  only  in  form.  Mxtempo- 
raneoug  speaking  or  preaching  is,  by  this  view,  carefully 
prepared  in  thought,  arrangement,  etc.,  only  the  choice 
of  words  and  phraseology  being  left  to  the  inspiration  of 
the  moment.  Extemporary  has  not  this  sense.  Unpre- 
meditated is  thus  opposed  to  premeditated,  and  extempo- 
raneous  to  written  or  recited. 

It  is  only  the  form,  like  the  occasion,  that  is  extempo- 
raneous, 
H.  W.  Beeeher,  Yale  Lect.  on  Preaching,  Ist  ser.,  p.  216. 
My  celestial  patroness,  who  ... 
.  .  .  dictates  to  me  slumbering,  or  inspires 
Easy  my  unpremeditated  verse. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ix.  24. 

extemporaneously  (eks-tem-po-ra'ne-us-li), 
adv.  In  an  extemporaneous  manner ;  without 
preparation. 

extemporaneousness  (eks  -tem-po-ra'ne-  us- 
nes),  re.    The  quality  of  being  extemporaneous. 
Extemporaneousness,  again,  a  favorable  circumstance  to 
impassioned  eloquence,  is  death  to  Rhetoric. 

De  Quincey,  Rhetoric. 

extemporarily(eks-tem'po-ra-ri-li),  ad/o.  With- 
out previous  study  or  preparation. 

To  prevent  those  that  are  yet  children  to  speak  extem- 
porarily  is  to  give  them  occasion  to  talk  extream  idly. 

Plutarch,  Morals  (trans.),  I.  i.  19. 

extemporary  (eks-tem'po-ra-ri),  a.  [<  L.  as  if 
*extemporarius,  equiv.  to  extemporalis :  see  ex- 
temporal.]    1.  Composed,  performed,  uttered. 


or  applied  without  previous  study  or  prepara- 
tion: as,  an  extemporary  sermon. 

Ibelievetheyhavean  extemporary  knowledge,  and  unon 
thf?  first  motion  of  their  reason  do  what  we  cannot  with 
out  study,  or  deliberation. 

Sir  T.  Brovme,  Religio  Medici,  i.  38 
2.  Made  or  procured  for  the  occasion  or  for  the 
present  purpose ;  extemporaneous. 

A  providence  ministering  to  our  natural  necessities  by 
an  extemporary  provision.  ' 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  L  194. 
Those  who  first  planted  here,  finding  so  delicious  a  ait. 
nation,  were  in  haste  to  come  to  the  enjoyment  of  it  •  and 
therefore  nimbly  set  up  those  extemporary  habitations 

Maundrell,  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  125. 
=Syn.  See  extemporaneous. 
extempore  (eks-tem'po-re),  adv.,  a.,  and  n. 
[Prop,  an  adv.  phrase,  L.  ex  tempore,  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment,  forthwith,  lit.  out  of  the  mo- 
ment :  ex,  out  of,  from ;  tempore,  abl.  of  tempus, 
time,  point  of  time,  moment:  see  temporal.} 

1.  adv.  On  the  spur  of  the  moment;  without 
previous  study  or  preparation;  offhand:  as,  to 
write  or  speak  extempore. 

Prithee  sing  a  verse  extempore  in  honour  of  it. 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  ii.  1, 

He  had,  in  a  long  and  eloquent  speech,  delivered  extem- 
pore, confuted  the  accusation  of  his  enemies. 

Goldsmith,  Hist.  Eng.,  II.  iii. 

My  resolution  never  again  to  make  acquaintances  ex- 
tempore. T.  Hook,  Gilbert  Gumey,  L  iv. 

II.  a.  Extemporary;  extemporaneous. 

The  body  of  the  book  is  made  up  of  mere  tradition,  and 
as  it  were  vehement  enthusiastic  extempore  preaching. 

Carlyle. 
=Syn.  See  extemporanemts. 

ni.  n.  Language  uttered  or  written  without 
previous  preparation.     [Bare.] 

God  himself  prescribed  a  set  form  of  blessing  the  peo- 
ple, appointing  it  to  be  done,  not  in  the  priest's  extem- 
pore, but  in  an  established  form  uf  words. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  IL  260. 

extemporinesst  (eks-tem'po-ri-nes),  ».  [<  ex- 
tempore, a.,  +  -ness.]  Extemporaneousness. 
Bailey,  1727. 

extemporization  (eks-tem^po-ri-za'shon),  n. 
[<  extemporise  -I-  -aOon.]  1.  The  act  of  extem- 
porizing; a  speaking,  performing,  or  contriv- 
ing without  premeditation,  or  with  scanty  prep- 
aration or  means. — 2.  A  musical  performance, 
either  vocal  or  instrumental,  improvised  by  the 
performer. 
Also  spelled  extemporisation. 

extemporize  (eks-tem'po-riz),  v.;  pret.  and  pp. 
extemporized,  ppr.  extemporizing.  [<  extempore 
+  -ize.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  make  or  provide  for  a, 
sudden  and  unexpected  occasion;  prepare  in 
haste  with  the  means  within  one's  reach:  as, 
to  extemporize  a  speech  or  a  dinner;  to  ixtem- 
porize  a  couch  or  a  shelter. 

Pitt,  of  whom  it  was  said  that  he  could  extemporize  a 
Queen's  speech.  Lord  Ca/m^beU,  EldoQ. 

The  fraternization  to  be  successful  should  not  have 
been  extemporized  in  the  heats  of  a  strike. 

The  American,  VL  307. 

Speoiftcally — 2.  To  compose  ■without  premedi- 
tation on  a  special  occasion  ^  as,  he  extempo- 
rized a  brilliant  accompaniment. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  speak  extempore;  speak 
without  previous  study  or  preparation;  dis- 
course without  notes  or  written  draft. 

The  extemporizing  faculty  is  never  more  out  of  its  ele- 
ment  than  in  the  pulpit.  South,  Works,  II.  iii. 

Preachers  are  prone  either  to  extemporize  always,  or  to 
write  always.  A.  Phelps,  Eng.  Style,  p.  109. 

2.  To  sing,  or  play  on  an  instrument,  compos- 
ing the  music  as  it  proceeds ;  improvise.    See 

improvise Extemporlzlng-maohlne,  a  machine  for 

recording  an  extemporaneous  performance  on  the  organ 
or  piano,  by  means  of  mechanism  connected  with  the  key- 
board. Several  such  machines  have  been  invented,  one 
by  the  great  mathematician  Euler. 

Also  spelled  extemporise. 

extemporizer  (eks-tem'p6-ii-zfer),  n.  One  ■who 
exteniporizes.    Also  spelled  extemporiser. 

extend  (eks-tend'),  ■«■  [<  ME.  extenden,  <  OF. 
extendre,  estendre,  F.  4tendre  =  Pr.  estendre,  ex- 
tendre  =  Sp.  Pg.  extender  =  It.  estendere,  stev- 
dere,  <  L.  extendere,  pp.  extentus,  later,  and  in 
derivatives,  extensus  (cf.  6r.  kKTeheiv:  see  ecta- 
sis),  stretch  out,  <  ex,  out,  -H  tendere,  pp.  tentus, 
stretch  (cf .  Or.  rsivstv,  stretch) :  see  tend'-,  few- 
sion.  Cf.  attend,  contend,  intend,  pretend.]  I. 
trans.  1.  To  stretch  out  in  any  direction,  or 
in  all  directions ;  carry  forward  or  continue  m 
length  or  enlarge  in  area;  expand  or  dilate; 
as,  to  extend  roads,  limits,  or  bounds ;  to  extern 
the  territories  of  a  kingdom;  to  extend  a  metal 
plate  by  hammering. 


extend 

The  Vines  .  .  .  may  the  more  extend  their  branches  in 
length.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  102. 

Athens  extended  her  citizenship  over  all  Attica ;  she  ex- 
tended her  dominion  over  the  greater  part  of  the  .Sgsean 
coasts  and  islands,  and  over  some  points  beyond. 

U.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  315. 

2.  To  place  horizontally,  at  full  length. 

Her  Father  and  Idseus  first  appear, 
Then  Hector's  Corps,  extended  on  a  Bier. 

Congreve,  Iliad. 

3.  To  hold  out  or  reach  forth. 

I  extend,  my  hand  to  him  thus,  quenching  my  lamiliar 
smile  with  an  austere  regard  of  control.  Shak.,  T.  N.,  ii.  6. 
Peace  o'er  the  world  her  olive  wand  extend. 

Pope,  Messiah,  1. 19, 
And  innocently  extending  her  white  arms, 
'*  Yom"  love,"  she  said,  "your  love — to  be  your  wife." 
Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 

4.  To  make  more  comprehensive ;  enlarge  the 
scope  of;  give  a  wider  range  to:  as,  to  extend 
the  sphere  of  usefulness ;  to  extend  commerce ; 
to  extend  a  treatise  or  a  definition. 

Few  extend  their  thoughts  towards  universal  know- 
ledge. Licke. 

The  invention  of  the  barometer  enabled  men  to  extend 
the  principles  of  mechanics  to  the  atmosphere. 

H.  Spencer,  Universal  Progress,  p.  121. 

5.  To  continue ;  prolong :  as,  to  extend  the  time 
of  payment ;  to  extend  a  leave  of  absence. 

If  I  extend  this  sermon,  if  you  extend  your  devotion,  or 
your  patience,  beyond  the  ordinary  time,  it  is  but  a  due 
and  a  just  celebration  of  the  day.      D<mne,  Sermons,  vii. 
With  lenient  arts  extend  a  mother's  breath, 
Make  languor  smile,  and  smooth  the  bed  of  death. 

Pope,  Prol.  to  Satires,  1.  410. 

6.  To  hold  out  as  a  grant  or  concession ;  com- 
municate ;  bestow ;  impart :  as,  to  extend  mercy 
to  an  offender. 

I  will  extend  peace  to  her  like  a  river.         Isa.  Ixvi.  12. 
It  is  more  grace  than  ever  I  could  have  hoped,  but  that 
it  pleaseth  your  ladyships  to  extend, 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Kevels,  iv.  1. 

7.  To  hold  out  in  effort ;  put  forth  the  strength 
or  energy  of:  used  reflexively.  [Rare.]  —  8t. 
To  take  by  seizure ;  become  seized  of;  pass  by 
seizin  or  right  of  possession. 

Labienus 
(This  is  stiff  news)  hath,  with  his  Parthian  force. 
Extended  Asia.  Shak,,  A.  and  C,  1.  2. 

But  when 
This  manor  is  extended  to  my  use, 
You'll  speak  in  humbler  key. 
Massinger,  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,  v.  1. 

9.  In  law,  to  make  a  seizure  of;  fasten  a  pro- 
cess or  grant  upon,  as  lands  under  a  writ  of  ex- 
tent in  satisfaction  of  a  debt,  or  a  writ  of  ex- 
ecution to  levy  and  value. —  lOf.  To  magnify; 
extol. 

2d  Oent.  You  sjieak  him  far. 

1st  Oent.  1  do  extend  him,  sir,  within  himself. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  i.  1. 
lit.  To  plant  or  set  out. 

In  landes  drie  and  hoote  noo  vyne  extende. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  6. 

12t.  To  survey;  measure  the  extent  of,  as  land. 

Sohert  of  Brunne Extended  compass,  harmony, 

etc.  See  the  nouns. — Extended  letter,  in  printing,  a 
letter  the  face  of  which  is  broader  relatively  to  the  height 
than  is  usual.— To  extend  a  deed,  to  make  a  fair  copy  of 
a  deed  on  paper,  parchment,  etc.,  for  signature ;  engross  a 
deed.    [Scotch.] 

II.  intrans.  To  be  stretched  or  drawn  out; 
be  continued  in  length,  or  in  all  directions ;  be 
expanded;  stretch  out:  as,  the  line  extends  from 
comer  to  corner;  the  skin  extends  over  nearly 
the  whole  body ;  his  influence  is  gradually  ex- 


My  goodness  extendeth  not  to  thee.  Ps.  xvi.  2. 

The  commandment  extendeth  more  over  the  wills  of  men, 
and  not  only  over  their  deeds  and  services. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  i.  97. 

It  used  to  be  thought  that  the  eastern,  the  most  inland 
division,  was  the  elder,  and  that  the  city  extended  to  the 
west.  E.  A.  Preemcm,  Venice,  p.  162. 

eztendant  (eks-ten'dant),  a.  [<  OP.  extendant, 
estendant  (F.  Mendaiii),  ppr.  of  estendre,  <  L. 
extendere,  extend:  see  extend."]  Extending; 
stretched  out;  in  her.,  same  as  displayed. 

extended  (eks-ten'ded),  p.  a.  1.  Having  ex- 
tent or  extension;  occupying  space;  dimen- 
sional; spatial. 

We  perceive  it  [body]  as  something  different  from  our 
perception,  and  we  perceive  it  as  having  something  not  in 
our  perception ;  we  perceive  it,  in  short,  as  extended. 

McCosh,  Berkeley,  p.  67. 

As  soon  as  definite  perception  begins,  the  body  as  an  ex- 
tended thing  is  distinguished  from  other  bodies,  and  such 
organic  sensations  as  can  be  localized  at  all  are  localized 
within  it.  J.  Ward,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XX.  84. 

2.  In  her.,  same  as  displayed. 
ertendedly  (eks-ten'ded-li),  adv.     In  an  ex- 
tended manner;  with  extension. 
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My  lords ;  being  to  speak  unto  your  lordships,  somewhat 
more  extendedly  than  wliat  is  my  use,  ...  I  find  myself 
obliged,  etc.      Parliamentary  Hist.,  12  Charles  II.,  1660. 

extender  (eks-ten'der),  n.     [<  MB.  extendour; 

<  extend  +  -er'l.]  1.  One  who  or  that  which  ex- 
tends or  stretches. 

Tliose  muscles  which  are  inserted  into  the  thigh,  ...  as 
the  first  extender.  Gluteus  major. 

J.  Smith,  Solomon's  Portraiture  of  Old  Age,  p.  65. 

2t.  A  surveyor;  one  who  appraises  landed  prop- 
erty. 

In  his  auhtend  gere  that  William  was  regnand, 
Bxtendmirs  he  sette  forto  extend  the  land,- 
Brldam  &  baronie  how  mykelle  thei  helde. 

Bobert  of  Brurme,  p.  83. 
extendibility  (eks-ten-di-bil'i-ti),  n.    [<  extmd- 
ible:  see-bility.']   Capability  of  being  extended; 
extensibility. 

Pire  is  cause  of  extenditility. 
Old  Poem,  in  Ashmole's  Theatrum  Chemicum,  p.  58. 

extendible  (eks-teu'di-bl),  a.  [<  extend  +  -ible. 
Cf.  extensible.']  1.  Capable  of  being  extended 
or  expanded ;  extensible. 

Warrants  for  vagrants  are  not  extendible  to  knight- 
errants !  Gayton,  Notes  on  Don  Quixote,  p.  263. 

2.  In  law,  capable  of  being  taken  by  a  writ  of 
extent  and  valued. 

extendlesst  (eks-tend'les),  a.  [<  extend  +  -less.] 
Extended  without  limit. 

extendlessnesst  (eks-tend'les-nes), «.  Unlim- 
ited extension. 

•  Certain  moleculse  seminales  must  be  supposed  to  make 
up  that  defect,  and  to  keep  the  world  and  its  integrals 
from  an  infinitude  and  extendlessness  of  excursions  every 
moment  into  new  figures  and  animals. 

Sir  M.  Hale,  Grig,  of  Mankind,  p.  10. 

extenduref  (eks-ten'dur),  n.  [<  extend  +  -ure. 
Cf.  extensure.]    Extent. 

Abridg'd  the  large  extendure  of  your  grounds. 

Middleton,  Anything  for  a  Quiet  Life,  v.  2. 

extense  (eks-tens'),  a.     [=  OF.  extense,  estense, 

<  L.  extensus,  pp.  of  extendere,  extend:  see  ex- 
tend.]   Extended.     [Bare.] 

Men  and  gods  are  too  extense; 
Could  you  slacken  and  condense  7 

Emerson,  Alphonso  of  Castile. 

extensibility  (eks-ten-si-bil'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  ex- 
tensibility =  Sp.  extensibilida'd  =  Pg.  extensibili- 
dade;  as  extensible  +  -ity.]  The  quality  of  be- 
ing extensible :  as,  the  extensibility  of  a  fiber  or 
of  a  plate  of  metal. 

The  extensibility,  and  consequently  the  divisibleness,  of 
gold  is  probably  far  more  wonderful. 

Boyle,  Subtilty  of  Efiluviums,  ii. 
The  articulation  of  the  lower  jaw  loses  in  strength,  while 
it  gains  in  extensibility,  as  is  seen  in  the  development  of 
the  line  of  the  eels  among  fishes. 

E.  D.  Cope,  Origin  of  the  Fittest,  p.  336. 

extensible  (eks-ten'si-bl),  a.  [<  p.  extensible  = 
Sp.  extensible  =  Pg.  extensivel,  <  L.  as  if  *exten- 
sibilis,  <  extendere,  pp.  extentns,  later  extensus, 
extend:  see  extend,  extense.]  1.  Capable  of  be- 
ing extended;  admitting  of  being  stretched  in 
length  or  breadth ;  susceptible  of  enlargement 
or  expansion. 

The  lungs  act  like  a  sphygmoscope :  they  are  dilated  by 
internal  pressure  until  their  resistance  to  further  dilata- 
tion is  equal  to  the  dilating  force.  The  less  extensible  they 
are  or  become,  the  sooner  will  this  limit  be  reached. 

A,  Daniell,  Prin.  of  Physics,  p.  304. 

2.  In  zool.,  capable  of  being  thrust  out ;  exten- 
sile; protrusile. 

The  malleus,  being  fixed  to  an  extensible  membrane,  fol- 
lows the  traction  of  the  muscle,  and  is  drawn  inward. 

Holder. 

extensibleness  (eks-ten'si-bl-nes),  n.  Extensi- 
bility. 

extensile  (eks-ten'sil),  a.  [<  L.  extensus,  pp.  of 
extendere,  extend  (see  extend,  extense),  +  -ile.] 
In  gool.  and  anat.,  capable  of  being  extended; 
extensible ;  protrusile ;  adapted  for  stretching 
out. 

If  we  view  the  articulated  moveable  spines  and  the  ex- 
tensile and  prehensile  tubes  in  the  light  of  primitive  forms 
of  locomotive  extremities,  we  shall  see  in  their  great  num- 
bers and  iiTelative  repetition  an  illustration  of  the  same 
Jaw.  Owen,  Anat.,  x. 

extension  (eks-ten'shon),  n.  [=  OP.  extension, 
estension,  P.  extension  =  Sp.  extension  =  Pg.  ex- 
tensa!o  =  lt.  estensione,<1j.  extensio(n-),  a  stretch- 
ing out,  extension,  <  extendere,  pp.  extentus,  ex- 
tensus, stretch  out:. see  extend.]  1.  The  act  of 
extending;  a  stretching  or  expanding,  specifl- 
oally  — (a)  In  surg,,  the  act  of  pulling  the  broken  part  of 
a  limb  in  a  direction  from  the  trunk,  in  order  to  bring  the 
ends  of  the  bone  into  their  natural  situation.  (6)  In  anat. : 
(1)  The  protrusion  of  a  part  away  from  another  part :  as, 
extension  of  the  tongue.  (2)  The  straightening  of  a  part, 
as  a  limb.    (3)  The  action  or  function  of  any  extensor  nius- 
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cle,  whatever  its  effect.  The  continued  action  of  a  mus- 
cle which  straightens  a  limb  may  carry  a  part  not  only  to 
but  beyond  a  right  line,  or,  if  the  successive  joints  of  a  part 
be  already  straight,  may  bend  them.  Thus,  when  the  hand 
is  bent  back  at  the  wrist,  or  the  end  of  the  thumb  is  re- 
curved, or  the  whole  trunk  of  the  body  is  thrown  back  from 
the  hips,  the  action  or  movement  is  literally  ^^arion;  but 
it  results  from  the  action  of  muscles  which  in  most  posi- 
tions of  the  parts  tend  to  straighten  or  extend  them,  and 
is  termed  extension.    See  abduction,  adduction,  fiection. 

2.  The  state  of  being  extended;  enlargement; 
expansion;  extent. 

We  entered  a  large  and  thick  wood  of  palm-trees,  whose 
greatest  extension  seemed  to  be  south  by  east. 

Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  I.  52. 

3.  In  physics  and  metaph.,  continuous  quantity 
of  space ;  also,  that  property  of  a  body  by  which 
it  occupies  a  portion  of  space. 

By  this  idea  of  solidity  is  the  extension  of  body  dis- 
tinguished from  the  extension  of  space :  the  extension  of 
body  being  nothing  but  the  cohesion  or  continuity  of  solid, 
separable,  movable  parts ;  and  the  extension  of  space  the 
continuity  of  unsolid,  inseparable,  and  immovable  parts. 
.  .  .  This  space-,  considered  barely  in  length  between  any 
two  beings,  without  considering  anything  else  between 
them,  is  called  distance  ;  if  considered  in  length,  breadth, 
and  thickness,  I  think  it  may  be  called  capacity.  The 
term  extension  is  usually  applied  to  it  in  what  manner  so- 
ever considered.  .  .  .  There  are  some  who  would  persuade 
us  that  body  and  extension  are  the  same  thing.  ...  If 
therefore  they  mean  by  body  and  extension  the  same  that 
other  people  do — viz. ,  by  body  something  that  is  solid  and 
extended,  whose  parts  are  separable  and  movable  different 
ways,  and  by  extension  only  the  space  that  lies  between 
the  extremities  of  those  solid  coherent  parts,  and  which 
is  possessed  bythem  — they  confound  very  different  ideas 
with  one  another.  ...  If  any  one  ask  me  what  this  space 
I  speak  of  is,  I  will  tell  him  when  he  tells  me  what  his  ex- 
tension is.  For  to  say,  as  is  usually  done,  that  extension 
is  to  have  partes  extra  partes,  is  to  say  only  that  extension 
is  extension :  for  what  am  I  the  better  informed  in  the 
nature  of  extension  when  I  am  told  that  extension  is  to 
have  parts  that  are  extended  exterior  to  parts  that  are  ex- 
tended? .  .  .  To  avoid  confusion  in  discourses  concerning 
this  matter,  it  were  possibly  to  be  wished  that  the  name 
extension  were  applied  only  to  matter  or  the  distance  o£ 
the  extremities  of  particular  bodies. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  II.  iv.-xiii. 

Doubtless,  Extension  is  the  fundamental  aspect  of  the 
objective  world  as  it  offers  itself  to  our  apprehension.  In 
our  everyday  view  of  things,  which  psychology  has  to  ren- 
der account  of,  space  has  the  same  appearance  of  external 
reality  as  the  body  that  fills  it ;  and  extension  is  the  one 
attribute  that  is  common  alike  to  body  and  to  space. 

G.  0.  Robertson,  Mind,  XIII.  420. 

4.  The  character  of  having  continuous  quan- 
tity of  any  kind,  as  length  of  time,  weight,  etc. 

Rate  not  th'  extension  of  the  human  mind 
By  .the  plebeian  standard  of  mankind. 
But  by  the  size  of  those  gigantic  few 
Whom  Greece  and  Rome  still  offer  to  our  view. 

Jenyns,  Immortal,  of  Soul. 

5.  In  logic,  the  totality  of  subjects  of  which  a 
logical  term  is  predicable.  Logical  extension  is 
generally  understood  to  consist  of  individual  objects,  but 
some  logicians  make  it  consist  of  species.  The  extension 
is  also  called  the  supposita,  the  subjective  parts,  the  ex- 
ternal quantity,  the  scope,  the  denotation,  and  the  breadth. 
(See  breadth.)  It  is  contrasted  with  comprehension  and 
intention.  Many  logicians  say  that  the  greater  the  ex- 
tension of  a  term,  the  less  its  comprehension — that  is, 
the  more  subjects  it  can  be  predicated  of,  the  fewer  the 
predicates  that  can  be  asserted  of  it  universally.  But 
this  statement  takes  no  account  of  increase  of  knowledge. 

6.  A  grant  of  further  time  in  which  to  do  some- 
thing which  has  been  set  down  for  a  particular 
day.  Specifically — (a)  In  legal  proceedings,  a  postpone- 
ment, by  agreement  of  the  parties  or  act  of  the  court,  of 
the  time  set  for  service  of  papers  or  for  other  acts.  (6)  In 
com,,  a  written  engagement  on  the  part  of  a  creditor,  al- 
lowing a  debtor  further  time  to  pay  a  debt ;  more  espe- 
cially, an  agreement  made  between  an  embarrassed  debtor 
and  his  creditors,  by  which  the  latter  agree  to  wait  a  fixed 
time  after  their  claims  are  due  before  demanding  pay- 
ment, in  order  to  enable  the  former  to  meet  his  obliga- 
tions. The  agreement  is  often  effected  by  issuing  notes 
that  mature  at  various  times. 

7.  That  by  which  something  is  extended  or  en- 
larged ;  particularly  (in  the  United  States),  an 
addition  to  a  house,  usually  at  the  rear,  and  not 
so  high  as  the  main  building:  as,  a  dining-room 
extension.  The  term  applies  whether  the  extension  is 
part  of  the  original  building  or  is  a  subsequent  addition. 
— Difform  extension,  the  extension  of  a  heterogeneous 
body,  such  as  a  pudding-stone.—  Extension  Of  title,  in 
law,  in  parts  of  the  United  States  acquired  from  Mexico, 
the  certificate  of  location  usually  issued  by  a  local  com- 
missioner appointed  for  the  purpose,  to  designate  the  par- 
ticular land  on  which  an  original  grant  is  to  take  effect.  It 
is  a  title  of  possession,  and  necessary  to  perfect  the  origi- 
nal grant,  which  does  not  attach  to  any  specified  land.  By 
its  issue  the  grant  is  said  to  be  extended  upon  the  land 
designated.— Uniform  extension,  the  extension  of  a 
homogeneous  body,  such  as  a  piece  of  gold. 

extensional  (eks-ten'shgn-al),  a.  [<  extension 
+  -al.]  Pertaining  to  or  having  extension  or 
extent ;  existing  in  space. 

You  run  upon  these  extensional  phantasms,  which  I  look 
upon  as  contemptuously  as  upon  the  quick  wrigglings  up 
and  down  of  pismires.        Dr,  H,  More,  Divine  Dialogues. 

extension-pedal  (eks-ten'shon-ped"al),  n.  In 
the  pianoforte,  a  pedal  for  raising  the  dampers 
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and  thus  prolonging  the  tone;  the  damper- 
pedal,  or  loud  pedal.  ' 

extension-table  (eks-ten'shgn-ta'bl),  n.  A 
table  the  frame  of  which  is  capable  of  being 
drawn  out  in  length  for  the  insertion  of  addi- 
tional leaves  on  me  top.  Such  tables  are  especially 
used  for  dining-tables.  There  are  several  different  me- 
chanical contrivances  used  in  their  manufacture. 

extensity  (eks-ten'si-ti),  n.  [<  L.  extensus,  pp. 
of  extendere,  extend  "(see  extense),  +  -^.ty;  after 
intensity.']  That  kind  or  element  of  sensation 
from  which  the  perception  of  extension  is  de- 
veloped. It  is,  according  to  some  psychologists,  an  ele- 
ment in  most  of  our  sensations,  and  is  more  or  less  in 
amount,  according  to  the  greater  or  smaller  number  of 
nerve-terminals  excited.  Other  psychologists  deny  or 
doubt  the  existence  of  any  such  special  feeling. 

In  a  given  sensation,  more  particularly  in  our  organic 
sensations,  we  can  distinguish  three  variations :  viz.,  va- 
riations of  quality,  of  intensity,  and  of  what  Dr.  Bain  has 
called  massiveness,  or,  as  we  will  say,  extensity. 

J.  Ward,  Bncyc.  Brit.,  XX.  46. 

Extensity  is  Mr.  Ward's  name  ...  for  this  primitive 

quality  of  sensation,  out  of  which  our  several  perceptions 

of  extension  grow.  W.  James,  Mind,  XII.  183,  note. 

extensive  (eks-ten'siv),  a.  [=  P.  extemif  = 
Pr.  extensiu  =  Sp.  Pg.  extensivo  =  It.  estensivo, 
stenswo,  <  LL.  extensiims,  <  L.  extensus,  pp.  of 
extendere,  extend :  see  extend.]  If.  That  may 
be  extended  or  spread  out ;  extensible. 
But  these  two 
Malce  the  rest  ductile,  malleable,  extensive. 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  ii.  3. 

Silver-beaters  choose  the  finest  coin,  as  that  which  is 

most  extensive  under  the  hammer.  Boyle. 

2.  Having  considerable  extent ;  wide ;  large ; 
embracing  a  wide  area  or  a  great  number  of 
objects;  diffusive:  as,  an  extensive  farm;  an 
extensive  sphere  of  operations ;  extensive  benev- 
olence. 

Op'nlng  the  map  of  God's  extensive  plan, 
We  find  a  little  isle,  this  life  of  man. 

Coviper,  Ketirement,  1.  147. 

8.  Pertaining  to  or  characterized  by  extension 
in  space  or  in  any  quantity ;  having  extent  or 
extension. 

We  do  not  first  experience  a  succession  of  touches  or 
of  retinal  excitations  by  means  of  movements,  and  then, 
when  these  impressions  are  simultaneously  presented,  re- 
gard them  as  extensive  because  they  are  associated  with 
or  symbolize  the  original  series  of  movements ;  but,  be- 
fore and  apart  from  movement  altogether,  we  experience 
that  massiveness  or  extensity  of  impressions  in  which 
movements  enable  us  to  find  positions,  and  also  to  mea- 
sure. J.  Ward,  Eucyc.  Brit.,  XX  63. 

All  our  sensations  are  positively  and  inexplicably  exten- 
sive wholes.  W.  James,  Mind,  XII.  636. 

4.  Pertaining  to  logical  extension Extensive 

completeness  of  a  cognition,  the  perfection  of  extensive 
distinctness ;  thoroughness. — Extensive  distinctness, 
the  division  of  the  logical  extension  of  a  term,  in  the  ap- 
prehension of  it,  into  many  coordinated  marks.  Thus,  a 
man  who  knows  all  the  genera  of  a  zoblogical  or  botanical 
family  may  increase  the  extensive  distinctness  of  his  know- 
ledge by  learning  all  the  species.— Extensive  energy. 
See  enerm.— Extensive  proposition,  in  the  logic  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton  and  his  followers,  a  proposition  whose 
predicate  is  regarded  as  a  whole  under  which  the  sub- 
ject is  contained.— Extensive  quantity,  (a)  Continuous 
quantity  of  space  and  time. 

I  call  an  extensive  quantity  that  in  which  the  represen- 
tation of  the  whole  is  rendered  possible  by  the  represen- 
tation of  its  parts,  and  therefore  necessarily  preceded  by 
it.  I  cannot  represent  to  myself  a  line,  however  small  it 
may  be,  without  drawing  it  in  thought. 

Kant,  Critique  of  Pure  Keason,  tr.  by  Miiller. 
(&)  Logical  extension. 

The  external  or  extensive  quantity  of  a  concept  is  de- 
termined by  the  greater  or  smaller  number  of  classified 
concepts  or  realities  contained  und^r  it.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 
Extensive  sublimity,  the  possession  of  so  great  a  mul- 
titude of  paits  that  the  imagination  sinks  under  the  at- 
tempt to  represent  the  whole  by  an  image,  thus  giving 
rise  to  a  peculiar  emotion.  =  Sy31.  2.  Broad,  comprehen- 
sive, capacious,  extended,  spacious,  roomy,  ample, 
extensively  (eks-ten'siv-li),  a(iu.  1.  With  re- 
gard to  extension  or  extent. 

By  more  complex  efforts  that  are  found  to  procure  tac- 
tile impressions  (continuous  or  discrete,  as  the  case  may 
be)  —  efforts  not  interpretable  as  movements  till  they 
have  done  their  part  in  the  work  of  psychological  construc- 
tion —  we  distinguish  this  and  that  extensively  within  such 
body,  and  the  body  as  a  whole  in  relation  to  our  own  bodily 
frame.  £?.  C.  Robertson,  Mind,  XIII.  423. 

2.  In  an  extensive  manner;  widely;  largely; 
to  a  great  extent:  as,  a  story  extensimely  circu- 
lated. 

'Tis  impossible  for  any  to  pass  a  right  judgement  con- 
cerning them,  without  entering  into  most  of  these  cir- 
cumstances, and  surveying  them  exlejisively. 

Watts,  Improvement  of  Mind. 

Like  boys  who  are  throwing  the  sun's  rays  into  the  eyes 
of  a  mob  by  means  of  a  mirror,  you  must  shift  your  lights 
and  vibrate  your  reflexions  at  every  possible  angle,  if  you 
would  agitate  the  popular  mind  extensively. 

De  Quincey,  Style,  L 
extensiveness  (eks-ten'siv-nes),  ».     1.  The 
quality  of  being  extensive. 
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One  great  cause  of  our  insensibility  to  the  goodness  of 
the  Creator  is  the  very  extensiveness  of  his  bounty. 

Foley,  Nat.  Theol.,  xxvi. 

2t.  The  capacity  of  being  extended;  extensi- 
bility. 

Here,  by  the  by,  we  take  notice  of  the  wonderful  dUata- 
hility  or  extensiveness  of  the  throats  and  gullets  of  ser- 
pents. ■Sas',  Works  of  Creation,  i. 
3.  Same  as  extensity.     [Eare.] 

Extensiveness,  being  an  entirely  peculiar  kind  of  feeling, 
indescribable  except  in  terms  of  itself,  and  inseparable  in 
actual  experience  from  some  sensational  quality  which  it 
must  accompany,  can  itself  receive  no  other  name  than 
that  of  sensational  element.         W.  James,  Mind,  XII.  2. 

extensometer  (eks-ten-som'e-tgr),  n.     [Irreg. 

<  L.  extensus,  pp.  of  extendere,  extend,  -f  me- 
trum,  ameasure.]  An  apparatus  for  measuring 
minute  degrees  of  expansion  or  contraction  in 
metal  bars  under  the  influence  of  temperature 
or  under  strain.    See  expansion. 

extensor  (eks-ten'sor),  n. ;  pi.  extensors,  exten- 
sores  (eks-ten'sorz,"eks-ten-s6'rez).  [=  F.  ex- 
tenseur  =  Pg.  extensor  =  It.  estensore,  <  LL. 
extensor,  lit.  a  stretcher  (used  of  one  who 
stretches  on  the  rack,  a  torturer),  <  L.  extendere, 
pp.  extensus,  stretch  out :  see  extend.]  In  anat, 
a  muscle  which  serves  to  extend  or  straighten 
any  part  of  the  body,  as  an  arm  or  a  toger : 
opposed  to  flexor.  See  cut  under  muscle. — 
Extensor  brevis  dlgitorum,  the  short  extensor  of  the 
toes;  a  muscle  of  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  extending  the 
toes.  Also  called  brevextensordiffUorum.—'ExtensOTCax- 
pl  radialls  brevier,  the  shorter  radial  wrist-extensor ; 
the  shorter  one  of  two  muscles  on  the  radial  aspect  of  the 
forearm,  extending  the  hand.— Extensor  carpi  radla- 
11s  longlor,  the  longer  radial  wrist-extensor;  the  longer 
one  of  two  muscles  upon  the  radial  aspect  of  the  forearm, 
extending  the  hand.— Extensor  carpi  ulnarls,  the  ulnar 
wrist-extensor ;  a  muscle  upon  the  ulnar  aspect  of  the  fore- 
arm, extending  the  hand.—  Extensor  coccygls,  the  ex- 
tensor of  the  coccyx ;  a  muscle,  rudimentary  in  man,  upon 
the  back  of  the  coccyx,  the  termination  of  the  general  ex- 
tensor system  of  the  back :  in  many  animals  an  Important 
muscle,  lifting  the  tail.— Extensor  communis  dlgito- 
rum, the  common  extensor  muscle  of  the  fingers,  lying 
upon  the  back  of  the  forearm  and  hand.  See  cut  under 
muscle. — Extensor  indicis,  the  extensor  of  the  forefinger ; 
a  deep-seated  muscle  of  the  back  of  the  forearm  and  hand. 
— Extensor  longus  dlgitorum,  the  long  extensor  of  the 
toes ;  a  muscle  upon  the  front  of  the  leg  and  dorsimi  of  the 
foot,  extending  the  toes  collectively.— Extensor  minimi 
digit!,  the  special  extensor  of  the  little  finger. — Extensor 
ossis  metacarpi  poinds,  the  extensor  of  themetacarpal 
bone  of  the  thumb ;  a  deep-seated  muscle  of  the  forearm, 
extending  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb. — Extensor 
patagli,  in  omith.  See  patagium.— Extensor  prlmi  in- 
temodil  polllcls.  the  extensor  of  the  first  joint  of  the 
thumb ;  a  deep-seated  muscle  of  the  forearm,  extending  the 
proximal  phalanx  of  the  thimib.— Extensor  proprius 
poinds,  the  proper  extensor  of  the  great  toe ;  a  long  muscle 
of  the  front  of  the  leg  and  dorsum  of  the  foot,  extending  the 
great  toe.  Also  called  extensor  longus  poUicis  and  extensor 
hallueis.  See  cut  under  muscle. — Extensor  secundi  in- 
temodll  pollicls,  the  extensor  of  the  second  joint  of  the 
thumb ;  a  deep-seated  muscle  of  the  forearm,  extending 
the  terminal  joint  of  the  thumb.    See  quadriceps,  triceps. 

extensum  (eks-ten'sum),  n.  [<  L.  extenswm, 
neut.  of  extensus,  pp.  of  extendere,  extend :  see 
extend,  extense.]    An.  extended  body. 

To  suppose  every  soul  to  be  but  one  physical  minimum, 
or  smallest  extensum,,  is  to  imply  such  an  essential  differ- 
ence in  matter  or  extension  as  that  some  of  the  points 
thereof  should  be  naturally  devoid  of  all  life,  sense,  and 
understanding,  and  others  again  sensitive  and  rational. 
Cuduiorth,  Intellectual  System,  v.  §  3. 

extensuret  (eks-ten'gur),  n.  [<  L.  extensus,  pp. 
of  extendere,  extend  (see  extense),  +  -ure.  Cf . 
extendure.]    Extent;  extension. 

I  spy'd  a  goodly  tree. 
Under  the  extensure  of  whose  lordly  arms 
The  small  birds  warbled  their  harmonious  charms. 

Drayton,  The  Owl. 

extent  {eks-tent'),  n.    [<  ME.  extente,  valuation, 

<  OF.  extente,  exstente,  estente,  estende,  estande, 
extent,  extension ;  in  law  (AF.  extente,  AL.  ex- 
tenta),  survey,  valuation;  <  L.  extendere,  pp. 
extentus,  extend,  ML.  (AL.),  refl.  se  extendere, 
extend  itself,  i.  e.,  amount,  be  worth:  see  ex- 
tend.] 1.  The  space  or  degree  to  which  a  thing 
is  or  may  be  extended;  length;  compass;  bulk; 
size ;  limit :  as,  the  extent  of  a  line ;  a  great  ex- 
tent of  country  or  of  body;  the  utmost  extent  of 
one's  ability. 

The  practice  of  burning  was  also  of  great  antiquity, 
and  of  no  slender  extent.       Sir  T.  Browns,  Urn-burial,  i. 

The  real  measure  of  extent  is  not  the  area  on  the  map, 
but  the  means  of  communication. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  353. 

The  excuses  of  the  appellants  were  to  some  extent  a  con- 
fession of  guilt.  Stuibs,  Const.  Hist.,  §  303. 

Sf.  Communication;  distribution;  bestowal. 
Was  ever  seen 
An  emperor  in  Rome  thus  overborne, 
Troubled,  confronted  thus  ;  and,  for  the  extent 
Of  egal  justice,  used  in  such  contempt? 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  iv.  4. 

3.  Jjo.  law:  (a)  Valuation;  specifically,  a  census 
or  general  valuation  put  upon  lands,  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  regulating  the  proportion  of  public  sub- 
sidles  or  taxes  exigible  from  them,  as  well  as 
for  ascertaining  the  amount  of  the  casualties 
due  to  the  superior. 

Item,  that  all  schirefia  be  sworne  to  the  king  or  his  den. 
utis,  that  thai  sail  lelely  and  treuly  ger  [cause]  this  extent 
be  f ulflllit  of  all  the  landis  and  gudis. 

Acts  James  I.,  1424  (ed.  1814),  p.  ^, 
Let  my  oflicera  of  such  a  nature 
Make  an  extent  upon  his  house  and  lands. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iii,  i. 
(&)  A  peotdiar  remedy  to  recover  debts  of 
record  due  to  the  crown,  differing  from  an 
ordinary  writ  of  execution  at  the  suit  of  a 
subject,  in  that  under  it  the  body,  lands,  and 
goods  of  a  debtor  may  be  all  taken  at  once 
in  order  to  compel  the  payment  of  the  debt! 
It  is  not  usual,  however,  to  seize  the  body.  (Wharton') 
Extents,  or  writs  of^  extent,  or  writs  of  exterudi  facias  an 
BO  called  because  directing  the  property  to  be  appraised 
at  its  full  value  (extent).  They  are  issued  at  suit  of  the 
crown  (extents  in  chief),  or  at  suit  of  a  private  creditor 
who  is  himself  indebted  to  the  crown  Uxtemtg  in  aid). 
Extents  have  been  used  in  some  of  the  United  States,  by 
which  a  judgment  creditor  could  have  the  lands  of  the 
debtor  valued,  and  transferred  to  himself,  absolutely  or 
for  a  term  of  years,  instead  of  having  them  sold  in  satis- 
faction of  the  debt. 

A  bond  tor  £800  made  by  Lord  Strange  to  plaintiff,  and 
an  extent  upon  the  lands  of  Ferdinand. 

Record  Soc.  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  XL  9. 

4.  Logical  extension  or  breadth. — 5t.  A  vio- 
lent attack.     Wright. 

Let  thy  fair  wisdom,  not  thy  passion,  sway 

In  this  uncivil  and  unjiist  extent 

Against  thy  peace.         ■  Shak.,  T.  N.,  iv.  1. 

Alar  extent.  See  alar.=:Sya.  1.  Expanse,  Extent;  mag- 
nitude, volume,  stretch,  compass.  In  zoblogy  expanse  oaA 
extent  are  the  same,  as  applied  to  the  stretch  of  the  wingB, 
or  alar  extent ;  but  usually  expanse  is  said  of  insects'  wings, 
extent  of  birds'. 

extentt  (eks-tenf),  a.  [<  L.  extentus,  pp.  of  ex- 
tendere, extend:  see  extend.]    Extended. 

Both  his  handes  .  .  . 

Above  the  water  were  on  high  extent. 

Spenser,  T.  Q.,  IL  vii.  61. 
Our  king  with  royal  apparayle, 
With  swerd  drawen  bright  and  extent 
For  to  chastise  enimies  violent. 

HaMuyt's  Yoyagei,  I.  202, 

extent  (eks-tenf),  V.  l^  extent,  n.,  3.]  I.  trans. 
To  assess;  lay  on  or  apportion,  as  an  assess- 
ment.    [Now  only  Scotch.] 

Plaintiffs  estate  in  Lowton  and  Newton  extented  upon 
judgments  at  the  suit  of  defendant. 

Record  Soc.  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  XI.  41. 

H.  intrans.  To  be  assessed;  be  rated  for  as- 
sessment.    [Scotch.] 

extenuate  (eks-ten'u-at),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  ex- 
tenuated, ppr.  extenuating.  [<  L.  exteimatus, 
pp.  of  extenuare  (>  It.  estenuare,  sterma/re  =  Sp. 
Pg.  Pr.  extenuar  =  F.  ext6nuer),  make  thin,  re- 
duce, diminish,  lessen,  weaken,  <.ex  +  tenmre, 
maie  thin,  <  tenuis,  thin,  =  E.  thin :  see  tenuis 
and  thin.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  make  thin,  lean, 
slender,  or  rare ;  reduce  in  thickness  or  density; 
draw  out ;  attenuate.  [Now  rare  in  this  Uteral 
sense.] 

He  the  congealed  vapours  melts  again 
Extenuated  into  drops  of  rain. 

Sandys,  Paraphrase  of  .fob,  p.  63. 

His  body  behind  his  head  becomes  broad,  from  which  it 
is  again  extenuated  all  the  way  to  the  tail. 

N.  drew.  Museum. 

Nor  were  they  less  astonished  at  the  appearance  of  the 
pale,  extenuated  [in  some  editions  attenuated],  half  dead, 
yet  still  lovely  female,  whom  the  queen  upheld  by  main 
strength  with  one  hand.  Scott,  Kenilworth,  xxxw. 

2.  To  make  smaller  in  degree  or  appearance; 
make  less  blamable  in  fact  or  in  estimation; 
lower  in  importance  or  degree,  as  a  fault  or 
crime;  mitigate;  palliate:  opposed  to  aggror 
vate. 

Speak  of  me  as  I  am ;  nothing  extenuate. 
Nor  set  down  aught  in  malice. 

Shak.,  Othello,  v.  2. 

Whatever  little  ofiice  he  can  do  for  you,  he  is  so  far  (rem 
magnifying  it  that  he  will  labour  to  extenuate  it '»  »"  ™ 
actions  and  expressions.  Steele,  Spectator,  Mo.  mo. 

I  have  no  desire  to  extenuate  guilt,  or  to  break  down  the 
distinction  between  virtue  and  vice. 

Channimg,  Perfect  Life,  p.  n- 

3.  To  detract  from,  as  a  person  or  thing;  less- 
en in  honor,  estimation,  or  importance.  [Now 
rare.] 

Righteous  are  thy  decrees  on  all  thy  works; 
Who  can  extenuate  thee?         Milton,  P.  1.,  »•  >»»• 
Christianity  has  never  altogether  denied,  but  only  ex- 
tenuated the  claims  of  Art  and  Science.  .         _„, 
J.  R.  Seeley,  Nat.  Religion,  p.  Kl' 
=Syn.  2.  See  palliate. 

n.  intrans.  To  become  thin  or  thinner  or 
more  slender;  be  drawn  out  or  attenuated. 
[Bare.] 
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The  subtil  dew  in  air  begins  to  soar, 
Spreads  as  slie  flies,  and,  weary  ol  her  name, 
Extenuates  still,  and  changes  into  flame. 

Dryden,  Pythagorean  Philos.,  1.  379. 

extenuatet  (eks-ten'u-at),  a.    [<  L.  extenuatm, 
pp. :  see  the  yerb.]     Thin ;  slender. 
The  body  slender,  lank,  and  exteniutte.  Euloet. 

extenuatingly  (eks-ten'u-a-ting-li),  adv.  In  an 
extenuating  manner ;  by  way  of  extenuation. 

extenuation  (eks-ten-u-a'shgn),  n.  [=  F.  ex- 
tinuation  =  Sp.  extenudoion  ==  Pg.  extenuagSo  = 

•  It.  eslenuagione,  <  L.  extermaUo(n-),  a  thinning, 
lessening,  diminution,  <  extermare,  make  thin : 
see  extenuate.']  1.  TheaetofmakiDg thin;  the 
process  of  growing  thin  or  lean ;  the  losing  of 
Sesh.     [Rare.] 

A  third  sort  of  marasmus  is  an  exte^mation  of  the  body 
caused  through  an  immoderate  heat  and  dryness  of  the 
parts.  Harvey,  Consumptions. 

2.  The  act  of  making  less,  or  that  which  makes 
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3.  Consisting  of  or  constituting  the  outer  or 
visible  part;  outwardly  observable;  external; 
manifest. 

Something  you  have  heard 
Of  Hamlet's  transformation ;  so  I  call  it, 
Since  not  the  exterior  nor  the  inward  man 
Resembles  what  it  was.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

Seraphiok  and  common  lovers  behold  exterwr  beauties 
as  children  and  astronomers  consider  Galileo's  optiok 
glasses.  BoyU. 

4.  Being  on  the  outer  side  or  outer  part;  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  outer  surface,  or  to  that  sur- 
face as  viewed  from  the  outside :  as,  the  exte- 
rior decorations  of  a  church. —  5.  In  lot.,  on 
the  side  away  from  the  axis :  same  as  anterior. 
[Rare.]— Exterior  angle.  See  angus,  i.— Exterior 
epicycloid.  Seeei)ic!/(!ioid.—Exteriorobject,in»re«toi)ft., 
a  real  thmg  independent  of  oui'  thoughts ;  an  object  with- 
out the  mind.— Exterior  relations  of  a  state,  its  for- 
eign relations.— Exterior  school.  See  «cAoo(.— Exteri- 
or side,  in/oj*£,,  the  side  of  an  imaginary  polygon  upon 
which  the  plan  of  a  fortification  is  constructed.— teteri- 


less,  in  importance  or  degree ;  a  diminishing  of    ?5  slope  or  talus,  in  /oh.,  that  slope  of  a  work  toward 
vi»».ny^«  ™i,ii+  ;*.  *o«+  ««;«  ««*: +; i^r the  country  which  is  next  outward  bevond  its  aunerior 


blame  or  guUt  in  fact  or  in  estimation;  mitiga- 
tion; palliation:  as,  his  faults  deserve  no  ex- 
tmvtation;  a  charitable  purpose  is(  no  extemta- 
Uon  of  crime. 

Yet  such  extenuation  let  me  beg. 

SAaS.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  iii.  2. 

Every  extenuation  of  what  is  evil.  Is.  Taylor. 

We  are  often  told,  in  extermation  of  war  and  conquest, 
that  the  state  and  the  individual  are  governed  by  separate 
laws  of  right.    Sumner,  Oration,  Cambridge,  Aug.  27, 1846. 

extenuative  (eks-ten'u-a-tiv),  a.  and  n.     [<  ex- 
tenuate +  4ve.']    I,  a.  !l^ertaining  to  or  of  the 
nature  of  extenuation;  tending  to  extenuate; 
extenuating. 
n.  ».  An  extenuating  plea  or  circumstance. 

Enter  then  a  concise  character  of  the  tigies,  which  he 
puts  forward  as  auothev  extenuative  of  the  intended  rebel- 
lion. Soger  North,  Examen,  p.  370. 

extenuator  (eks-ten'u-a-tor),  n.  [=  Pg.  exte- 
nuador;  <  L.  as  if  "exteniiator,  <  extenuate,  ex- 
tenuate :  see  extenuate, «.]  One  who  extenuates,' 
in  any  sense. 

The  extenuators  of  the  sacrament  sometimes  suggest  a 
hint  that  the  command  to  perform  this  slight  service  may 
possibly  not  extend  to  us  in  these  days. 

V.  Knox,  The  Lord's  Supper. 

extenuatory  (eks-ten'u-a-to-ri),  a.  [<  LL.  ex- 
tenuatorius,  attenuating,'  <  extenuare,  pp.  exte- 
MMfflte,  make  thin:  Bee  exten/uate.]  Tending  to 
extenuate. 

exterialt)  a.  [<  OP.  exterial,  <  L.  exterus,  out- 
ward, outside :  see  exterior.]    External. 

Fyrst  beware  in  especiall 
Of  the  outwarde  man  exterialt. 
Though  he  shewe  a  fayre  aperaunce. 
Roy  and  Barlow,  Bead  me  and  be  nott  Wroth,  p.  123. 

exterior  (eks-te'ri-or),  a.  and  n.  [Early  mod. 
B.  also  exteriour;  'i.  OP.  "exteriovr,  later  exte- 
rieur,  F.  extMeur  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  exterior  =  It. 
esteriore,  <  L.  exterior,  outward,  outer,  compar. 
of  exter  or  exterus,  outward,  on  the  outside,  for- 
eign, <  ex,  out,  +  -ter,  -tertis,  compar.  suflSx. 
Cf.  interior.  The  corresponding  L.  superl.  is 
extremus:  see  extreme.]     I.  a.  1.  Situated  or 


country  which  is  next  outward  beyond  its  superior 
Mope.=Syn.  Exterior,  Outward,  JExtemal,  Extraneous, 
Extrinsie.  Exterior  is  opposed  to  interior,  outward  to  in- 
ward, external  to  iTiternal,  extraneous  to  essential  or  ger- 
mane, extrinsic  to  intrinsic.  Extrinsic  is  only  mental,  ex- 
cept in  anatomy ;  the  others  are  primarily  physical,  al- 
though extraneous  seems  quite  as  much  mental  as  phys- 
ical. 

Not  alone  in  habit  and  device, 
Exterior  form,  outward  accoutrement. 

SlMk.,  K.  John,  i.  1. 
Each  perturbation  smooth'd  with  outward  calm. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  120. 

•  Nothing  external  can  tell  me  what  a  glorious  principle 

the  mind  is.  Chamning,  Perfect  Life,  p.  22. 

By  self-existence  we  clearly  mean  existence  which  is 

not  dependent  on  any  extraneous  existence. 

J.  Fiske,  Cosmic  Philos.,  L  7. 
The  desire  of  knowledge,  though  often  animated  by  ex- 
trin^  and  adventitious  motives,  seems  on  many  occa- 
sions to  operate  without  subordination  to  any  other  prin- 
ciple. Johnson,  Sambler,  No.  103. 

II.  n.  1.  The  outer  surface  or  aspect;  the 
outside ;  the  external  features:  as,  the  exterior 
of  a  building ;  we  can  seldom  judge  a  man  by 
his  exterior. 

She  did  so  course  o'er  my  exteriors  with  such  a  greedy 
intention.  Shale,  M.  W.  of  W.,  i.  3. 

His  high  reputation  and  brilliant  eaJferiormade  him  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  ornaments  of  the  royal  circle. 
Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  2. 

2.  Outward  or  visible  deportment,  form,  or 
ceremony ;  visible  act :  as,  the  exteriors  of  re- 
ligion. =syn.  Surface,  etc.  See  outside. 
exteriority  (eks-te-ri-or'j-ti),  n. ;  pi.  exteriori- 
ties (-tiz).  [=  P.  exteriority  =  Sp.  exterioridad 
=  Pg.  exterioridade  =  It.  esterioritA;  <  L.  as  if 
*exteriorita(t-)s,  <  exterior,  outer:  Bee  exterior.] 
1.  The  character  or  fact  of  being  exterior; 
superficiality;  externality. — 2.  Something  ex- 
terior or  external;  an  outward  circumstance. 

Such  a  picture  of  mental  triumph  over  outward  circum- 
stances has  surely  seldom  been  surpassed ;  housebuilders, 
smoky  chimney,  damp  draughts,  restless  dripping  dog, 
and  toothache  form  what  our  friend,  Miss  Masson,  called 
a  "  concatenation  of  exteriorities  "  little  favorable  to  liter- 
ary colnposition  of  any  sort. 

F.  A.  Eemble,  Pers.  Traits  of  Brit.  Authors,  p.  47. 


being  outside;  pertaining  to  or  connected  with  exteriorization  (eks-te*ri-or-i-za'shon),  ».  [< 
that  which  is  outside ;  outward;  outlying;  ex- 
ternal: as,  the  exterior  relations  or  possessions 
of  a  country;  an  exterior  boundary  or  line  of 
foTtifleation.  in  mathematics  applied  to  a  position  with 
reference  to  a  surface  in  space  such  that  from  that  position 
itwouldbepossible  to  proceed  by  a  continuous  motion  to  exteriorize  (eks-te'ri-or-iz),  ».  t. 


infinity  without  crossing  the  surface.  In  like  manner,  on 
a  surface  a  position  is  exterior  to  a  contour  if  from  that 
position  it  would  be  possible  to  move  to  the  limit  of  the  sur- 
face, or  to  infinity,  without  crossing  the  contour.  Also,  if 
a  space,  a  surface,  or  a  line  be  divided  into  three  parts  in 
such  a  manner  that  from  the  first  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  pass  to  the  third  without  traversing  the  second,  the  first 
and  third  are  said  to  be  exterior  to  the  second.  XTpon  a 
closed  surface,  or  curve,  the  term  exterior  can  have  only 
a  modified  meaning ;  the  larger  part  is  generally  regarded 
as  the  exterior.  When  two  lines  are  crossed  by  a  third 
line  eight  angles  are  formed,  and  of  these  those  that  are 


exteriorize  +  -aUon.]    Same  as  exiernalisation. 

It  was  like  the  awakening  and  exteriorization  of  sensa- 
tions already  stored  up  in  the  organism. 

F.  W.  H.  Myers,  Proo.  Soc.  Psych.  Research,  Oct.,  1886, 

[p.  169. 

pret.  and  pp. 
[<  exterior  + 


exteriorized,  ppr.  exteriorizing, 
■4ze.]    Same  as  externalize. 

Merely  to  indicate  an  idea  by  way  of  suggestion  is  not 
enough ;  it  must  be  impressed.  It  must  not  only  be  in- 
troduced into  the  mind  of  the  hypnotized  subject,  but 
must  be  reinforced  along  the  various  associative  lines  of 
force,  for  we  exteriorize  associations  as  well  as  single  im- 
ages. Amer.  Jour.  Psychol.,  I.  617. 

He  had  at  last  exteriorized  his  consciousness,  and  was 
very  near  being  some  one  else  than  himself. 

Pop.  Sei.  Mo.,  XXXIIL  340. 


outside  of  the  space  between  the  first  two  are  termed  ea:-  _     . 

(mor,althoughifanotherpairof  the  three  lines  is  consid-  exteriorly  (eks-te  n-or-li),   adv.     Outwardly; 
ered  as  the  first  pair  other  angles  will  be  exterior.  externally 

2.  Related  to  or  connected  with  the  outside ;  ^^^  '  „  ^^^^  slander'd  nature  in  my  form, 

acting  or  onginatmg  from  without ;  outwardly  which,  howsoever  rude  exteriorly, 

manifested  or  perceived ;  not  intrinsic.  is  yet  the  cover  of  a  fairer  mind 

Than  to  be  butcher  of  an  innocent  child. 


If  I  affect  it  more 
Than  as  your  honour,  and  as  your  renown, 
Let  me  no  more  from  this  obedience  rise. 
Which  my  most  true  and  inward  duteous  spirit 
Teacheth,  this  prostrate  and  exteHor  bending ! 

Shah.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  iv.  4. 
And  what  is  faith,  love,  virtue,  unassay'd 
Alone,  without  exteriowr  help  sustain'd? 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ix.  336. 

Twere  well  If  his  exterior  change  were  all  — 
But  with  his  clumsy  port  the  wretch  has  lost 
His  ignorance  and  harmless  manners  too. 

Cowper,  Task,  iv.  649. 


Shak.,  K.  John,  iv.  2. 
Insects  are  attracted  by  five  drops  of  nectar,  secreted  ex- 
teriorly at  the  base  of  the  stamens,  so  that  to  reach  these 
drops  they  must  insert  their  proboscides  outside  the  ring 
of  broad  filaments,  between  them  and  the  petals. 

Darwin,  Different  Forms  of  Flowers,  p.  95. 

extenuinable  (eks-tfer'mi-na-bl),  a.  [<  LL.  ex- 
terminaUUs,  <  L.  exterminare,  destroy :  see  ex- 
terminate.]   Capable  of  being  exterminated. 

exterminate  (eks-t6r'mi-nat),  v.  t;  pret.  and 
pp.  exterminated,  ppr.  exterminaUng.    [<  L.  ex- 


external 

terminatus,  pp.  of  exterminare  (>  P.  exterminer, 
etc. :  see  extermine),  drive  out  or  away,  banish, 
abolish,  extirpate,  destroy :  Bee  extermine.]  1. 
To  drive  beyond  the  limits  or  borders;  drive 
away;  expel.    [Rare.] 

By  the  chaclng  of  the  Britons  out  of  England  into  Wales, 
their  language  was  wholly  exterminated  from  hence  with 
them.  Sir  M.  Hale,  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  163. 

2.  To  bring  to  an  end;  destroy  utterly;  root 
out;  extirpate. 

If  any  one  species  does  not  become  modified  and  im- 
'  proved  in  a  corresponding  de^ee  with  its  competitors,  it 
will  be  exterminated.     Danvin,  Origin  of  Species,  p.  103. 

How  far  in  any  particular  district  the  vanquished  were 
slain,  how  far  they  were  simply  driven  outj  we  never  can 
tell.  It  is  enough  that  they  were  exterminated,  got  rid 
of  in  one  way  or  another,  within  what  now  became  the 
English  border.        E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  133. 

3.  In  alg.,  to  take  away;  eliminate:  as,  to  ex- 
terminate surds  or  imknown  quantities.  =syn. 
2.  To  uproot,  abolish,  annihilate. 

extermination  (eks-t6r-mi-na'shon), «.  [=P. 
extermination  =  Sp.  extermi/nadon  =  Pg.  exter- 
mina^So  =  It.  esterminazione,  <  LL.  extermina- 
Uo(nr-),  destruction,  <  L.  exterminare,  destroy: 
see  exterminate.]  1.  The  act  of  exterminating; 
total  expulsion  or  destruction;  eradication; 
extirpation:  as,  the  extermination  of  inhabi- 
tants or  tribes,  of  error  or  vice,  or  of  weeds 
from  a  field. 

The  question  is,  how  far  an  holy  war  is  to  be  pursued, 
whether  to  displanting  and  extermination  of  people? 

Bacon. 

2.  In  alg.,  the  process  of  causing  to  disappear, 
as  unknown  quantities  from  an  equation ;  elim- 
ination. 

exterminator  (eks-t6r'mi-na-tor),  n.  [=  F. 
exterminateur  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  exierminador  =  It. 
esterminatore,  <  LL.  exterminator,  a  destroyer, 
<  L.  exterminate,  destroy :  see  exterminate.]  One 
who  or  that  which  exterminates. 

Such  a  saint  as  Simon  de  Montfort,  the  exterminator  of 
the  Albigenses.  Buckle,  Civilization,  II.  iii. 

exterminatory  (eks-ter'mi-na-to-ri),  a.  [<  ex- 
terminate +  -ory.]  Serving  or  tending  to  ex- 
terminate. 

Against  this  new,  this  growing,  this  exterminatory  sys- 
tem, all  these  churches  have  a  common  concern  to  defend 
themselves.  Burke,  To  R.  Burke. 

exterminet  (eks-t6r'min),  V.  t.  [<  p.  exterminer 
=  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  exterminar  =  It.  esterminare,  < 
L.  exterminare,  drive  out  or  away,  banish,  abol- 
ish, destroy,  <  e^K,  out,  +  terminus,  a  boundary: 
see  terminus.]    To  exterminate. 

If  you  do  soiTow  at  my  grief  in  love. 

By  giving  love  your  sorrow  and  my  grief 

Were  both  extermin'd.    Shak.,  AsyouLikeit,  iii.  5. 

exterminiont,  n.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  exterminio  =  It. 
esterminio,  <  LL.  exterminium,  ejection,  banish- 
ment, <  L.  exterminare,  put  out  of  limits,  exter- 
minate: see  exterminate.]    Extermination. 

To  whom  she  werketh  vtter  confusion  and  exterminion, 
the  same  persones  she  doeth  flrste  laughe  upon  and  flatre 
with  some  vnquod  prosperitee  of  things. 

J.  Udall,  tr.  of  Apophthegms  of  Erasmus,  p.  182. 

extern (eks-tSm'), a.  and n.  [< P. externe.OMter, 
outward  (as  a  noun,  a  day-scholar),  =  Sp.  Pg. 
externo  =  It.  esterno,  <  L.  extefrms,  outward,  ex- 
ternal, <  exter,  outward :  see  exterior.]    I.f  a. 

1.  Outward;  external;  visible. 

Considering  neither  the  diversity  of  times  concerning 
the  external  ecclesiastical  polity,  nor  the  true  liberty  of 
the  Christian  religion  in  extern  rite's  and  ceremonies. 
Bp.  Ridley,  in  Bradford's  Works  (Parker  Soc. ,  1863),  II.  382. 
My  outward  action  doth  demonstrate 
The  native  act  and  figure  of  my  heart 
In  complement  extern.  Shak.,  Othello,  i.  1. 

2.  Being  outside ;  coming  from  without. 

When  two  bodies  are  pressed  one  against  another,  the 
rare  body  not  being  so  able  to  resist  division  as  the  dense, 
and  being  not  permitted  to  retire  back  by  reason  of  the 
extern  violence  impelling  it,  the  parts  of  the  rare  body 
must  be  severed.  Sir  E.  Dighy. 

Extern  maternity,  in  hospital  parlance,  the  lying-in  of 
women  at  their  own  homes,  under  attendance  from  the 
hospital. 

The  extern  maternity  charities.    Encyc.  Brit.,  XII;  302. 
Extern  monlc.    See  monk. 
II.  n.  If.  Outward  form  or  part;  exterior. 

Were  't  aught  to  me  I  bore  the  canopy. 
With  my  extern  the  outward  honouring? 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  cxxv. 

2.  A  student  or  pupil  who  does  not  live  or 
board  within  a  college  or  seminary;  a  day- 
scholar. 

The  extemes  or  day-pupils  exceeded  one  hundred  in 
number.  Charlotte  Bronte,  Villette,  viii. 

external  (eks-t6r'nal),  a.  and  n.  [<  extern  + 
-al.]   'I.  a.  1.  Situated  on  or  pertaining  to  the 


external 

outside ;  located  in  a  part  of  space  not  occu- 
pied by  or  within  the  liiiag  referred  to. 

Without  being  struck  or  pushed  by  anything  external, 
bodies  which  ai'e  alive  suddenly  change  from  rest  to  move- 
ment, or  from  movemt- nt  to  rest. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  §  62. 

2.  Outer  or  outermost;  specifically,  in  2o67.,  on 
the  side  furthest  away  from  the  body,  from  the 
median  line,  or  from  the  center  of  a  radially 
symmetrical  form:  as,  the  external  side  of  an 
insect's  leg ;  the  external  edge  of  the  carapace ; 
external  border,  etc. — 3.  Being  outside  in  any 
figurative  sense ;  coming  from  or  pertaining  to 
the  outside;  not  internal:  as,  external  evidence; 
specifically,  in  metaph.,  forming  part  of  or  per- 
taining to  the  w'orld  of  things  or  phenomena  in 
space,  considered  as  outside  of  the  perceiving 
mind. 

The  self  of  which  we  are  conscious  is  manifold  in  its 
stiites  and  because  it  stands  in  relation  to  an  external 
world.  E.  Caird,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  83. 

4.  Belonging  to  a  thing  in  its  relations  with 
other  things ;  extrinsic :  as,  external  constraint. 

God,  to  the  intent  of  further  healing  mans  deprav'd 
mind,  to  this  power  of  the  ilagistrat  which  contents  it  self 
with  the  restraint  of  evil  doing  in  the  extermd  man  added 
that  which  we  call  censure,  to  purge  and  remove  it  clean 
out  of  the  inmost  soul.    Milton,  Church-Government,  ii.  3. 

Religion  .  .  .  will  glide  by  degrees  out  of  the  mind,  un- 
less it  be  invigorated  and  reirapressed  by  external  ordi- 
nances. Johnson,  Milton. 

5.  Outward;  exterior;  visible  from  the  out- 
side ;  hence,  capable  of  being  perceived ;  ap- 
parent. 

If  they  had  swallowed  poison,  'twould  appear 
By  external  swelling.  Shah.,  A.  and  C,  v.  2. 

Nothing  more  is  to  be  granted  to  the  sacraments  than  to 
the  external  word  of  God. 

Peter  Martyr,  in  Bradford's  Works  (Parker  Soc.,  1853), 

[II.  404. 

6.  Pertaimng  to  the  surface  merely;  superfi- 
cial: as,  external  culture. — 7.  Foreign;  relat- 
ing to  or  connected  with  foreign  nations :  as, 
external  trade  or  commerce ;  the  external  rela- 
tions of  a  state  or  kingdom External  absorp- 
tion. See  cutaneous  absorption,  under  absorption. — Ex- 
ternal a^unct,  in  logic,  an  object,  sign,  or  circum- 
stance.—External  agreement,  agreement  in  regard  to 
an  external  adjunct.— External  angle.  See  angles,  i. 
— External  capsule.  See  capsule. — External  cause,  a 
cause  not  a  part  of  the  thing  caused,  namely,  either  an 
efficient  or  a  final  cause :  opposed  to  matter  and  to  form. 
— External  criterion  Of  truth.  See  criterion. — Exter- 
nal criticism,  denomination,  end,  eplcondyle,  good, 
multiplication,  etc.  See  the  nouns.— External  diver- 
Blty,  the  opposite  of  external  agreement. — External 
form  of  reasoning,  the  mode  in  which  a  given  kind 
of  reasoning  is  expressed. — External  object,  an  object 
whose  characters  are  independent  of  our  thoughts ;  an  ex- 
terior thing.— External  perception,  perception  of  ob- 
jects as  external  in  space ;  opposed  to  internal  perception, 
or  perception  of  what  Is  passing  in  the  mind. 

External  Perception,^  or  Perception  simply,  is  the  faculty 
presentative  or  intuitive  of  the  phenomena  of  the  Non- 
Ego  or  matter — if  there  be  any  intuitive  apprehension  al- 
lowed of  the  Non-Ego  at  all.  Internal  Perception,  or  Self- 
consciousness,  is  the  faculty  presentative  or  intuitive  of 
the  phenomena  of  the  Ego  or  mind. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Metaphysics,  xvii. 

External  quantity,  in  logic,  logical  extension.— Exter- 
nal work.  See  work.— External  world,  the  totality  of 
external  objects ;  the  world  in  space  and  time  revealed  by 
external  perception ;  the  material  or  objective  world. — 
Hosteler  external    See  hosteler.  =Syn.  See  exterior. 

II.  n.  1.  An  outward  part;  something  per- 
taining to  the  exterior. 

Adam  was  then  no  less  glorious  in  his  externals;  he  had 
a  beautiful  body,  as  well  as  an  immortal  soul. 

South,  Sermons. 

2.  An  outward  rite  or  ceremony ;  a  visible  form 
or  symbol :  as,  the  externals  of  religion. 
God  in  externals  could  not  place  content. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  66. 

extemalisation,  externalise.  See  externali- 
zation,  externalize. 

externalism  {eks-t6r'nal-izm),  n.  [<  external 
+  4sm.']     1.  Same  a.s  phenomenalism. 

Some  men  .  .  .  imagine  that  in  mere  physics  is  wis- 
dom to  be  found,  and  that  the  true  magician's  wand  for 
striking  out  the  most  important  results  is  induction.  This 
is  the  very  madness  of  externalism. 

Prof.  Blackie,  Self  Culture,  p.  21. 

2.  Attention  or  devotion  to  externals;  especial- 
ly, undue  regard  to  externals,  as  of  religion. 

This  work  ...  is  destined,  I  believe,  to  hurt  only  ex- 
ternalism and  ecclesiastical  authority. 

CoTigregaticnalist,  April  29,  1886. 

Externalism  gave  Catholicism  a  great  advantage  on  all 
sides.  The  Century,  XXVL  106. 

externality  (eks-t6r-nal'i-ti),  re. ;  pi.  externali- 
ties (-tiz).  [<  external  -f  -ity.']  1.  The  state 
of  being  external,  (a)  The  state  of  being  located 
outside  or  on  the  outside.  (6)  In  metaph.,  existence  in 
space,  or  existence  of  any  kind  outside  of  the  perceiving 
mind;  the  essential  characteristics  of  such  existence. 
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Pressure  or  resistance  necessarily  supposes  externality 
in  the  thing  which  presses  or  resists. 

Adam  Smith,  The  External  Senses. 

The  externality  of  the  perceived  object  to  consciousness 

seems  to  be  taken  for  granted,  even  by  those  who  would 

be  quite  ready  to  tell  us  that  the  "  things  "  which  we  talk 

of  conceiving  are  but  "  nominal  essences." 

T.  H.  Green,  Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  §  59. 

(c)  Superficiality. 

3.  Aji  external;  an  outward  rite,  ceremony,  or 

form. 

The  subjective  standpoint  of  the  mystic  made  him  not 
only  independent  of,  but  averse  to,  the  externalities  of  sa- 
cerdotalism and  its  rites. 

J.  Owen,  Evenings  with  Skeptics,  II.  402. 

3.  Undue  regard  to  externals ;  the  saerifioe  of 
substance  to  form. 

While  he  [Pepys]  was  still  sinning  and  still  undiscovered, 
he  seems  not  to  have  known  a  touch  of  penitence.  .  .  . 
Once  found  out,  however,  and  he  seems  to  himself  to  have 
lost  all  claim  to  decent  usage.  It  is  perhaps  the  strongest 
instance  of  his  externality. 

B.  L.  Stevenson,  Samuel  Pepys. 

extemalization  (eks-tfer'nal-i-za'shon),  n.  [< 
externalize  +  -ation.']  The  act  or  process  of  ex- 
ternalizing ;  the  fact  or  condition  of  being  ex- 
ternalized, made  objective  or  real  in  space  and 
time,  or  embodied;  embodiment.  Also  exter- 
nalisation. 

A  number  of  strange  heterogeneous  narratives  might  be 
explained  and  connected  by  supposing  them  to  represent 
the  various  stages  of  extemalisation  of  a  telepathic  Im- 
pact in  the  percipient's  mind. 

Proc.  Soc.  Psych.  Research,  II.  163. 

In  proportion  as  the  sensorial  element  in  hallucination 
is  attenuated  and  dim,  or  full  and  distinct,  will  the  per- 
ception appear  internal  or  external ;  and  these  cases  are 
simply  the  most  internal  sort,  between  which  and  the  most 
external  sort  there  exist  many  degrees  of  partial  extemali- 
zation. Mind,  X.  187. 

externalize  (eks-ter'nal-iz),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
externalized,  ppr.  externalizing.  [<  external  + 
-ize.']  1.  To  embody  in  an  outward  form ;  give 
shape  and  form  to. 

The  idea  of  a  normative  analogy  of  faith  discovered  with- 
in Scripture  was  externalized.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XI.  746. 

2.  To  confer  the  quality  of  externality  or  ex- 
ternal reality  upon ;  invest  with  actual  objec- 
tivity :  a  word  used  in  modern  psychology  to 
indicate  a  mental  operation  whereby,  for  in- 
stance, one's  name  arising  in  the  mind  as  a  sub- 
jective concept  is  heard  as  a  word  spoken  from 
without,  and  therefore  as  a  sense-percept. 

An  idea  of  the  agent  was  most  vividly  presented  to 
the  percipient  (often  even  externalising  itself  as  a  hallu- 
cination of  the  senses),  while  yet  the  agent's  mind  at  the 
time  was  presumably  not  dwelling  on  himself  or  his  ap- 
pearance. E.  Gumey,  Mind,  XII.  230. 

We  find  in  the  case  of  phantasms  corresponding  to  some 
accident  or  crisis  which  befalls  a  living  friend,  that  there 
seems  often  to  be  a  latent  period  before  the  phantasm  be- 
comes definite  or  externalised  to  the  percipient's  eye  or 
ear.  Phantasms  of  the  Living,  Int.,  p.  Ixv. 

We  are  obviously  as  yet  only  on  the  threshold  of  Appa- 
ritions as  commonly  understood  —  the  visible  phantoms, 
externalised  in  space.    Proc.  Soc.  Psych.  Research,  II.  136. 

Also  spelled  externalise. 
externally  (eks-ter'nal-i),  adv.   1.  In  an  exter- 
nal manner  or  position;  with  reference  to  the 
outside  or  to  externality. 

These  injuries  having  been  comforted  externally  with 
patches  of  pickled  brown  paper,  and  Mr.  Pecksniff  hav- 
ing been  comforted  internally  with  some  stiff  brandy-and- 
water,  the  eldest  Miss  Pecksniff  sat  down  to  make  the  tea. 
Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewlt,  ii. 

2.  hizool.  and  anat.,  away  from  the  median  line, 
or  the  center  of  a  radially  symmetrical  form ; 
ectad. 

externat  (eks-t§r'nat),  n.   [<  F.  externat,  a  day- 
school,  <  externe,  a  day-scholar :  see  extern.']  A 
day-school. 
The  establishment  was  both  a  pensionat  and  an  external. 
Charlotte  Bronte,  Villette,  viii. 

externity  (eks-t6r'ni-ti),  n.  [<  extern  +  -dty.] 
Outwardness.     [Rare.] 

The  intemity  of  His  ever-living  light  kindled  up  an  ex- 
ternity of  corporeal  irradiation. 

H.  Brooke,  Fool  of  Quality,  II.  249. 

externization  (eks-tfer-nl-za'shon),  n.  [<  ex- 
ternize  +  -ation.']    Same  as  externalizaUon. 

The  universe  is  the  extemizatitm  of  the  soul. 

Emerson,  The  Poet. 

externize  (eks-ter'niz),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  ex- 
ternized,  ppr.  externieing.  [<  extern  +  -Ase.] 
Same  as  externalize. 

Language  is  merely  that  product  and  instrumentality  of 
the  inner  powers  which  exhibits  them  most  directly  and 
most  fully  in  their  various  modes  of  action ;  by  which,  so 
far  as  the  case  admits,  our  inner  consciousness  is  exter- 
nized,  turned  up  to  the  light  for  ourselves  and  others  to 
see  and  study.    Whitney,  Life  and  Growth  of  Lang. ,  p.  304 

externomedial  (eks-tfer-no-me'di-al),  a.  Same 
as  externomedian. 


extinct 

externomedian  (eks-tto-no-me'di-am),  a.  [<  l. 
externus,  outward,  -I-  medius,  middle,  -t-  -ojj.]  Iij 
entom.,  exterior  to  the  central  line.— Extemo 
median  cell,  a  cell  at  the  base  of  the  wiug  of  an  insect 
between  the  subcostal  and  median  veins  :  used  especiallv 
in  describing  ifymenoptera.— Externomedian  vein  or 
nervure,  a  longitudinal  vein  of  the  wiug  of  an  insect  which 
runs  near  and  parallel  to  the  anterior  margin.  This  vein 
is  especially  prominent  in  the  tegmina  of  Orthoptera  Imi 
iting  the  anterior,  marginal,  or  lower  field  or  area;  m  Levi- 
doptera  and  other  insects  it  is  the  median  vein. 

exterraneous  (eks-te-ra'ne-us),  a.  [<  LL.  ex- 
terraneus,  of  another  country,  <  ex,  out,  +  terra 
country.]  Foreign ;  belonging  to  or  coming 
from  abroad.     [Bare.] 

exterritorial  (eks-ter-i-to'ri-al),  a.  [<  L.  ex, 
out,  +  territorium,  territory: "see  territory,  ter- 
ritorial.] Of  or  pertaining  to  exterritoriality 
not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  laws  of  the 
country  in  which  one  resides.  Also  extraterri- 
torial. 

exterritoriality  (eks-ter-i-to-ri-al'i-ti),  «,  [< 
exterritorial  +  -dty.]  A  legal  fiction  by  which 
the  persons  and  residences  of  ambassadors  and 
sovereigns  when  abroad  are  treated  as  being 
still  within'  their  own  territory;  the  privilege 
extended  by  law  and  custom  to  all  diplomatic 
representatives  of  foreign  powers  and  their 

■  families  resident  within  the  territory  of  a  na- 
tion, of  enjoying  in  general  the  same  rights 
and  privileges  as  belong  to  them  in  their  own 
country.    Also  extraterritoriality. 

Certain  classes  of  aliens  are,  by  the  comity  of  nations, 
exempted  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  from  the  control  of 
the  laws  in  the  land  of  their  temporary  sojourn.  They 
are  conceived  of  as  bringing  theii'  native  laws  with  them 
out  of  their  native  territory ;  and  the  name  given  to  the 
fiction  of  law — for  it  seems  there  must  be  a  fiction  of  law 
to  explain  a  very  simple  fact  ^- is  exterritoriality. 

Woolsey,  Introd.  to  Inter.  law,  g  64. 

exterritorially  (eks-ter-i-to'ri-al-i),  adv.  In  an 
exterritorial  manner;  with  reference  to  exter- 
ritoriality.   Also  extraterritorially. 

extersion  (eks-ter'shon),  n.    [<  L.  as  if  'exter- 

■  sio(nr-),  <  extergere,  pp.  extersus,  wipe  or  ruh 
off,  <  ex,  out,  +  tergere,  wipe:  see  terse.]  The 
aot  of  wiping  or  rubbing  out. 

extilf  (ek-stil'),  V.  i.  [<  L.  extillare,  exsUllare, 
drop  or  trickle  out,  <  ex,  out,  +  sii tore,  (irop,  < 
stilla,  a  drop:  see  stilP.  Cf.  distil,  instil.]  To 
drop  or  distil  from.    Johnson. 

extillationt  (ek-sti-la'shgn),  n.  [<  exUl  + 
-ation.]  The  act  of  distilling  from,  or  falling 
from  in  drops. 

They  seemed  made  by  an  exsudation  or  extiUation  of 
putrifying  juices  out  of  the  rocky  earth. 

Derha/m,  Physico-Theology. 

extimulatet  (ek-stim'u-lat),  V.  t.  [<  L.  extmm- 
latus,  exsUmulatus,  pp.  of  extimulare,  exstimiir 
lare  ( >  Pg.  extimular),  prick  up,  goad,  stimulate, 
<  ex,  out,  up,  +  stimulare,  prick,  goad,  stimu- 
late.]   To  stimulate. 

Choler  is  .  .  .  one  excretion  whereby  nature  ezcludeth 
another ;  which,  descending  .  .  .  into  the  bowels,  extim- 
ulates  .  .  .  them  unto  expulsion. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iii.  2. 

extimulationf  (ek-stim-u-la'shon),  n.  [<  extinir 
ulate  +  -ion.]    Stimulation.    Saam. 
extinct  (eks-tingkf),  a-  and  n.    [=  Sp.  estintc 
=  Pg.  extimcto,  <  L.  exUnctus,  exslmctus,  pp.  of 
extinguere,  exsHnguere,  put  out,  destroy,  abolish, 
extinguish:  see  extinguish.]     I.  a.  1.  Extin- 
guished; put  out;  quenched. 
They  are  extinct,  they  are  quenched  as  tow.  Isa.  xliii.  17. 
Her  weapons  blunted,  and  extinct  her  flres. 

Pope,  Windsor  Forest,  L  «». 

2.  Ha-Ting  ceased ;  being  at  an  end;  out  of  ex- 
istence or  out  of  force ;  terminated;  as,  an  ex- 
tinct family  or  race ;  an  extinct  law. 
My  days  are  extinct,  the  graves  are  ready  lor  me. 

Past  away 
The  music,  and  extinct  the  lay.  , 

Wardswtyrth,  Written  on  a  Blank  Leaf  ol  MacphMsons 
'  [Ossian. 

When  specific  types  disappear  without  any  known  suc- 
cessors, under  clrcumstanoes  in  which  it  seems  unUKei; 
that  we  should  have  tailed  to  discover  their  continuance, 
we  may  fairly  assume  that  they  have  become  Kelt"'.  »■■ 
least  locally.  Dawson,  Nature  and  the  Bible,  p.  ei'- 

Nor  is  the  fascinating  mantiUa  quite  a*?"*  »™5 
women.  Lathrop,  Spanish  Vistas,  p.  »• 

Il.t  n.  Extinction.     [Rare.] 

TO  the  uttermost  extinct  of  We.^^  ^^^^^  Tiimnphant. 

extinctt  (eks-tingkt'),  i>.  t.    [<  L.  e^««««^' f. 

stinctus,  pp.  of  extinguere,  exsUnguere,  quein-u. 

see  extinct,  a.]    To  put  out;  destroy. 

Give  renew'd  fire  to  our  extincted  spirits. 
And  bring  all  Cyprus  comfortj^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^  i. 


eztincteur 

extincteur  (eks-tingk't6r),  n.  [P.,  <  L.  extinctor, 
exstinctor,  an  extinguisher,  destroyer,  <  extinc- 
tits,  exsUnetus,  pp.  of  exUnguere,  exstinguere :  see 
extmguish.l    Same  as  extinguisher  (6). 

They  (the  crew]  were  afraid  to  open  the  hatches,  to  dis- 
cover where  the  fire  was,  until  the  hose  and  extinctews 
were  ready  to  work. 

Lady  Braseey,  Voyage  of  Sunbeam,  II.  xxi. 

extinction  (eks-tingk'shon),  n.  [=  F.  extinc- 
tion =  8p.  extincion  =  Pg.  exUncgSo  =  It.  esUn- 
eioneX  L.  extinctio(n-),  exstinctio{n-),  extinction, 
annihilation,  <  extinguere,  exstinguere,  pp.  ex- 
tinctus,  exstinotus,  extinguish:  see  extinguish.'] 
1.  The  act  of  extinguishing,  or  the  state  of  be- 
ing extinguished ;  a  quenching  or  putting  out, 
as  of  fire  or  flame. 

Ked-hot  needles  and  wires,  extinguished  in  quiclssilver, 
do  yet  acquire  a  verticity  according  to  the  laws  of  position 
and  eostination.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err. 

Hence  —  3.  A  bringing  or  coming  to  an  end; 
a  putting  out  of  existence;  suppression;  de- 
struction. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  extinction  of  a  whole 
group  of  species  is  generally  a  slower  process  than  their 
production.  Da/rwin,  Origin  of  Species,  p.  299. 

An  order  which  takes  in  few  or  no  new  members  tends 
to  extinction;  if  it  does  not  die  out,  it  will  at  least  sensi- 
bly lessen.  E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  289. 

3.  In  optics,  the  arresting  of  a  beam  of  light  by 
polarization,  by  the  imperfect  transparency  of 
the  medium,  or  otherwise.  Thus,  extinction  takes 
place  when  the  vibration-planes  of  the  two  Niool  prisms 
in  a  polariscope  are  set  at  right  angles  to  each  other  (see 
pola/rization),  for  then  the  light  which  passes  through  the 
first,  or  polarizer,  is  arrested  or  extinguished  by  the  sec- 
ond, or  analyzer.  The  extinction-directions  in  a  section  of 
a  transparent  doubly  refracting  substance  are  the  princi- 
pal planes  of  light-vibration ;  for  if  the  section  is  placed 
between  the  crossed  nicols,  it  remains  dark  only  when 
these  directions  coincide  with  the  vibration-planes  of  the 
nicols.  If  these  directions  coincide  with  the  crystallo- 
graphic  axes,  the  extinction  is  said  to  be  parallel,  other- 
wise it  is  oblique.  See  microscope.^  Extinction  of  mer- 
cury, trituration  of  mercury  with  lard  or  other  substance 
until  the  metallic  globules  disappear.  Dunglison. 
extincturet  (eks-tingk'tur),  n.  [<  extinct  + 
-we.]  Extinction;  the  act  of  extinguishing,  or 
the  state  of  being  extinguished. 

Cold  modesty,  hot  wrath. 
Both  fire  from  hence  and  chill  extincture  hath. 

Shak.,  Lover's  Complaint,  1.  294. 

extine  (eks'tin),  n.  [<  L.  ext(erus),  outside,  + 
-ine^.]  In  hot.,  the  outer  coat  of  the  pollen- 
grain  or  of  a  spore.    Also  eoeine. 

extinguish  (eks-ting'gwish),  v.  t.  [With  suffix 
-isfti  (after  abolish,  banish,  etc.),  <  L.  extinguere, 
exstinguere,  pp.  exUnctus,  exsUnctus,  put  out 
(what  is  burning),  quench,  extinguish,  deprive 
of  life,  destroy,  abolish,  <  ex,  out,  +  sttnguere 
(rare),  put  out,  quench,  extinguish.  Cf.  distin- 
guish.'] 1.  To  put  out;  quench;  stifle:  as,  to 
extinguish  Are  or  flame. 


A  light  which  the  fierce  winds  have  no  power  to  extin- 
guish. Prescott. 

2.  To  destroy ;  put  an  end  to ;  suppress :  as, 
to  extinguish  an  army;  to  extinguish  desire  or 
hope ;  to  extinguish  a  claim  or  title. 

King  Hardiknute,  dying  without  Issue,  as  having  never 
been  married,  .  .  .  the  Danish  Line  [was]  clean  extin. 
guisked.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  18. 

Thus  this  late  mighty  [Turkish]  Empire,  extinguisht  in 
Egypt  by  the  Mameluoks,  .  .  .  was  for  a  time  deprived  of 
all  principality.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  36. 

Natural  bodies  possess  the  power  of  extinguishing,  or, 
as  it  is  called,  absorbing  the  light  that  enters  them. 

Tyndail,  Light  and  Elect.,  p.  69. 

3.  To  put  under  a  cloud;  obscure;  eclipse; 
make  uimoticed  or  uimotioeable :  as,  he  was 
completely  extinguished  in  this  brilliant  com- 
pany. 

Bethink  thee  on  her  virtues  that  surmount : 
Mad,  natural  graces  that  extinguish  art. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  TI.,  v.  3. 

4.  In  law,  to  put  an  end  to.  See  extinguish- 
ment, 2. 

extinguishable  (eks-ting'gwish-a-bl),  a.  [< 
extinguish  +  -able.]  Capable  of  being  extin- 
guished. 

The  old  heroes  in  Homer  dreaded  nothing  more  than 
water  or  drowning ;  probably  upon  the  old  opinion  of  the 
fiery  substance  of  the  soul  only  extinguishable  by  that  ele- 
ment. Sir  T.  Browne,  Urn-burial,  i. 

extinguisher  (eks-ting'gwish-er),  n.  One  who 
or  that  which  extinguishes,  or  suppresses  or 
puts  out  of  existence.  Specifically— (a)  A  hollow 
conical  cap  for  extinguishing  the  fiame  of  a  candle  or 
lamp. 

A  hollow  chrystal  pyramid  he  takes, 
In  flrmamental  waters  dipt  above ; 
Of  it  a  brode  extinguisher  he  makes. 
And  holds  the  flames  that  to  their  quarry  strove. 
Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  1.  281. 
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(6)  A  portable  apparatus  for  extinguishing  fire.  See  fire- 
extiiwuisher.— Chemical  extinguisher,  a  fire-extin- 
guisher which  acts  by  a  chemical  agency,  as  by  the  gener- 
ation of  a  flow  of  carbonic-acid  gas  which  can  be  directed 
on  the  fire. 

extinguishment  (eks-ting'gwish-ment),  n.  [< 
AP.  extinguishment  (in  legal  use) ;  as  extinguish 
+  -ment.]  1.  The  act  or  process  of  extinguish- 
ing; a  bringing  to  an  end:  as,  the  extinguish- 
ment of  a  fire,  or  of  life. 

Divine  laws  of  Christian  church  polity  may  not  be  al- 
tered by  extinguishment.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity. 
He  moved  him  to  a  war  upon  Flanders,  for  the  better 
extinguishment  of  the  civil  wars  of  France.  Bacon. 
For  when  Death's  form  appears,  she  f eareth  not 
An  utter  quenching  or  extinguishtiient. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortal,  of  Soul,  xxx. 
The  reasons  for  persevering  in  the  extinguishment  of  the 
flnancial  obligations  of  the  Civil  War  are  innumerable. 

N.  A.  Rev.,  CXLIII.  209. 

2.  In  law,  the  extinction  or  annihilation  of  a 
right,  an  estate,  etc.,  by  merging  or  consolidat- 
ing it  with  another,  generally  with  one  greater 
or  more  extensive.  Extinguishment  is  of  various  na- 
tures as  applied  to  various  rights :  as,  extinguishment  of 
estates,  commons,  copyholds,  debts,  liberties,  services,  and 
ways. 

These  releases  may  enure.  ...  By  way  of  extinguish- 
ment :  as,  if  my  tenant  for  life  makes  a  lease  to  A  for  life, 
remainder  to  B  and  his  heirs,  and  I  release  to  A,  this  ex- 
tinguishes my  right  to  the  reversion. 

BlacksUme,  Com.,  II.  xx. 

extirpt  (ek-stferp'),  V.  [<  OF.  exUrper,  P.  extir- 
joer  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  exUrpar  =  It.  estirpare,  stirpa- 
re,  <  L.  extirpare,  exstirpare,  root  out,  eradicate, 
extirpate,  <  ex,  out,  -I-  stirps,  also  stirpes  and 
stirpis,  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree  (in- 
cluding the  roots),  the  stem,  stalk:  see  extir- 
pate.] I.  trans.  To  extirpate;  root  out;  eradi- 
cate; expel. 

Yes,  in  good  sooth,  the  vice  is  of  a  great  kindred;  it  is 
well  allied ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  extirp  it  quite,  friar,  till 
eating  and  drinking  be  put  down.    Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iii.  2. 

If  those  persons  would  extirp  but  that  one  thing  in  which 
they  are  principally  tempted. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  912. 

II.  intrans.  [A  mistaken  use,  appar.  intend- 
ed for  *exturp,  with  ref.  to  L.  turpare,  disgrace, 
abuse,  <  turpis,  bad,  base.]  To  speak  abusive- 
ly; rail.    N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  IV.  9. 

She  did  extirpe  against  his  Holinesse. 
5.  Rowley,  When  you  See  me  you  Know  mee,  fol.  H  2,  back. 

extirpablet  (ek-ster'pa-bl),  a.  [<  extirp  +  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  extirpated  or  eradicated. 

Let  it  infect  the  ground  with  a  plant  not  easily  extirpa- 
ble.  Evelyn,  Terra. 

extirpate  (ek-st6r'-  or  eks't6r-pat),  v.  t. ;  pret. 
and  pp.  extirpated,  ppr.  extirpating.  [Formerly 
also  exterpaie,  exterpat;  <  L.  exUrpaius,  exstir- 
patus,  pp.  01  extirpare,  exstirpare,  root  out: 
see  extirp.]  To  pull  up  by  the  roots ;  root  out ; 
eradicate;  get  rid  of;  expel;  destroy  totally: 
as,  to  extirpate  weeds  or  noxious  plants  from  a 
field;  to  extirpate  cancer  or  a  tumor;  to  extir- 
pate a  sect ;  to  extirpate  error  or  heresy. 

As  it  exterpats  all  religions  and  civill  supremacies,  so  it- 
self should  be  exterpat.  Milton,  Areopagitica,  p.  54. 
The  king,  at  the  beginning  of  this  campaign,  declared 
that  his  intention  was  not  to  carry  on  war  with  theDobas 
as  with  an  ordinary  enemy,  but  totally  to  extirpate  them 
as  a  nuisance.  Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  II.  85. 
=S3m.  To  uproot,  exterminate,  abolish,  annihilate. 

extirpation  (eks-ter-pa'shon),  n.  [=  F.  extir- 
pation =  Sp.  extirpacion  =5  Pg.  extirpafSo  =  It. 
esUrpazione,  stirpazione,  <  L.  extirpatio(n-),  ex- 
stirpatioln-),  <  extirpare,  exstirpare:  see  extir- 
pate.] The  act  of  extirpating  or  rooting  out; 
eradication;  excision;  total  destruction:  as, 
the  extirpation  of  weeds  from  land ;  the  extirpa- 
tion of  a  diseased  gland;  the  extirpation  of  evil 
principles  from  the  heart;  the  extirpation  of 
heresy. 

Eeligion  requires  the  extirpation  of  all  those  passions 
and  vices  which  render  men  unsociable  and  troublesome 
to  one  another.  TiUotson. 

Men  may  ask  why  the  Canaanites  in  Joshuas  time  were 
dealt  with  so  severely,  that  nothing  but  utter  extirpation 
would  satisfle  the  Justice  of  God  against  them? 

StUlingfieet,  Sermons,  II.  iv. 

extirpative  (eks't6r-pa-tiv),  a.  [<  extirpate  + 
4ve.]   Of  the  nature  of  or  efEecting  extirpation. 

extirpator  (eks'tSr-pa-tor),  n.  [=  F.  exUr- 
pateur  =  Sp.  Pg.  extirpad-or  =  It.  estirpatore, 
stirpatore,  <  L.  extirpator,  exstirpator:  see  ex- 
tirpate.] One  who  extirpates  or  roots  out;  a 
destroyer. 

extirpatory  (ek-ster'pa-to-ri),  a.  [<  exUrpate 
+  -ory.]  Extirpating  or  serving  to  extirpate, 
root  out,  or  destroy. 

extirperf  (ek-ster'p6r),  n.  One  who  extirps  or 
extirpates. 


extorter 

Extirpers  of  tyrants,  fathers  of  the  people,  and  other 
eminent  persons  in  civil  merit,  were  honored. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Jjcarning,  i,  72. 

extispex  (eks-tis'peks),  n. ;  pi.  extispices  (-pi- 
sez).  [L.,  <  exta,  the  nobler  internal  organs  of 
the  body,  -I-  specere,  view.]  In  Bom.  antiq., 
one  who  inspected  entrails  for  the  purpose  of 
divination:  same  as  AarwsjJea;. 

extispicioust  (eks-ti-spish'us),  a.  [<  L.  extispi- 
ci'iim,  an  inspection,  <  extispex  {-spic-),  an  inspec- 
tor of  entrails  for  the  purpose  of  divination: 
see  extispex.]  Relating  to  the  inspection  of  en- 
trails for  the  purpose  of  divination. 

Thus  bath  he  deluded  many  nations  in  his  augurial  and 
extispidous  inventions,  from  casual  and  uncontrived  con- 
tingencies divining  events  succeeding. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  i.  11. 

extol  (eks-tol'),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  extolled,  ppr. 
extolling.  [Formerly  also  extoll;  <  OF.  extoller, 
extoler,  estoler  =  It.  estollere,  stollere,  <  L.  extol- 
lere,  raise  up,  lift  up,  elevate,  exalt,  <  ex,  out,  + 
tollere,  raise:  see  elate  and  tolerate.]  If.  To 
raise  aloft ;  set  on  high ;  elevate. 

She  left  th'  unrighteous  world,  and  was  to  heaven  extold. 
Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VIL  vii.  37. 
A  lone  vine  in  a  naked  fleld 
Never  extols  her  branches,  never  bears 
Ripe  grapes,  but  with  a  headlong  heaviness  wears 
Her  tender  body.  B.  Jonson,  The  Barriers. 

2.  To  speak  in  laudatory  terms  of;  praise 
strongly;  eulogize:  as,  to  extol  the  virtues  or 
the  exploits  of  a  person. 

Extol  .him  that  rideth  upon  the  heavens  by  his  name 
Jah.  Ps.  Ixviii.  4. 

In  the  f  orrest  of  merry  Sheerwood, 
I  shall  extol  your  fames. 

BoWn  Hood's  Delight  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  216). 
Caesar,  to  extoll  his  own  Victorie,  extoll'd  the  man  whom 
he  had  vanquish'd.  Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  ii. 

The  whole  assembled  troop  was  pleas'd  as  well, 
Extolled  the  award,  and  on  their  knees  they  fell. 
To  bless  the  gracious  king. 

Dryden,  Pal.  and  Arc,  ii.  429. 
=Syn.  2.  Applaud,  etc.  (see praise,  v.);  laud,  commend, 
celebrate,  glorify,  exalt. 
extoller  (eks-to'l^r),  n.     One  who  extols;   a 
praiser  or  eulogizer. 

Extollers  of  the  pope's  supremacy. 

Bttcon,  Charge  at  Session  for  the  Verge. 

extolmentt  (eks-tol'ment),  n.  [<  OF.  extolle- 
ment,  <  extoller,  raise:  see  extol  and  -ment.] 
The  act  of  extolling,  or  the  state  of  being  ex- 
tolled. 

In  the  verity  of  extolTnent,  I  take  him  to  be  a  soul  of 
great  article.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

extorsi've  (eks-tdr'siv),  a.  [Prop.  *extortive, 
<  L.  extortus,  pp.  of  extorquere  (see  extort),  + 
4ve.]  Serving  to  extort;  tending  to  draw  out 
or  secure  by  compulsion. 

The  value  of  all  our  possessions,  by  a  complication  of 
extorsive  measures,  would  be  gradually  depreciated,  till 
it  became  a  mere  shadow.      A.  Hamilton,  Works,  II.  50. 

extorsively  (eks-tdr'siv-U),  adv.  In  an  extor- 
sive manner ;  by  extortion.    Johnson. 

extort  (eks-t6rt'),  '»•  [<  L-  extortus,  pp.  of  ex- 
torquere  (>  It.  estorquere  =  Pg.  extorquir  = 
OP.  estordre,  extordre,  P.  extorquer),  twist  out, 
wrench  out  or  away,  take  away  by  force,  ex- 
tort, <  ex,  out,  +  torquere,  twist:  see  tort.  Cf. 
contort,  detort,  distort,  retort.]  I.  trans.  1.  To 
obtain,  as  from  a  holder  of  desired  possessions 
or  knowledge,  by  force  or  compulsion ;  wrest  or 
wring  away  by  any  violent  or  oppressive  mean  s, 
as  physical  force,  menace,  duress,  torture,  au- 
thority, monopoly,  or  the  necessities  of  others. 
Till  the  injurious  B.omans  did  extort 
This  tribute  from  us,  we  were  free. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  iii.  1. 

Thy  sad  fate  extorts  the  heart- wrung  tear. 

Goldsmith,  Taking  of  Quebec. 
A  man  whose  irresistible  energy  and  inflexible  firmness 
extorted  the  respect  of  his  enemfes. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vii. 

2.  In  law,  to  take  illegally  under  color  of  of- 
fice. See  extortion.  =Syn.  1.  Enforce,  etc.  (see  exact, 
V.  t.);  wrench,  force. 

II,  intrans.  To  practise  extortion. 

To  whom  they  never  gave  any  penny  of  entertainment, 
but  let  them  feed  upon  the  countries,  and  extort  upon  all 
men  where  they  came.  Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 

extortt  (eks-t6rt'),  a.  [<  L.  extortus,  pp. :  see 
the  verb.]    Extortionate. 

Taking  their  goodes  from  them,  or  by  spending  the 
same  by  their  extorte  taking  of  coyne  and  liverie. 

Sir  H.  Sidney,  State  Papers,  I.  24. 

extorter  (eks-t6r't6r),  n.  [Formerly  also  ex- 
tortour;  <  OP.  extorteur,  <  L.  extortor,  <  extor- 
quere,  pp.  extortus,  extort:  see  extort.]  One 
who  extorts  or  practises  extortion;  an  extor- 
tioner.    [Bare.] 


extorter 

Is  the  violent  extoriour  of  other  men's  goods  carried 
away  with  his  couetous  desire  ?  Thou  mayest  liken  him  to 
a  woUe.     Boethius,  Philosophical  Comfort  (trans,),  p.  98. 
You  strict  Extorters,  that  the  Poor  oppress, 
And  wrong  the  Widdow  and  the  Father-less. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  i.  3. 

extortion  (eks-t6r'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  extorcioun, 
extorcion,  <  OP.  extdrcion,  extorsion,  F.  extor- 
sion  =  Pr.  extorsion,  estorsio  =  Sp.  extorsion  = 
Pg.  extorsSo  =  It.  estorsione,  storsione,  <  LL.  ex- 
torsio{n-),  (ML.)  extortio(n-),  an  extortion,  <  L. 
extorquere,  pp.  extortus,  extort :  see  extort.  Cf . 
torsion.1  1.  The  act  of  extorting;  the  act  or 
practice  of  wresting  anything  from  a  person  by 
force,  duress,  menace,  authority,  or  any  undue 
exercise  of  power;  oppressive  or  illegaV exac- 
tion, as  of  excessive  price,  rent,  or  interest. 

Oppression  and  extortion  did  extinguish  the  greatness 
of  that  house.  Sir  J.  Dairies,  State  of  Ireland. 

The  Dover  boatmen,  whose  extortions  may  boast  the 
prescriptions  of  three  centuries,  carried  off  his  port- 
manteau. J.  S.  Brewer,  English  Studies,  p.  353. 

2.  In  law,  strictly,  the  crime  of  obtaining 
money  or  other  property,  or  service,  from  ano- 
ther under  color  of  public  office,  when  none  is 
due,  or  not  so  much  is  due,  or  before  it  is  due. 
■  In  some  of  the  United  States,  however,  a  wider 
meaning  is  given  to  the  word  by  statute. — 3. 
That  which  is  extorted;  a  gross  overcharge: 
as,  the  price  you  paid  was  an  extortion. 

extortionablet  (eks-t6r'shon-a-bl),  a.  [<  extor- 
tion +  -ahle.'\    Extortionate."  Lithgow. 

extortionary  (eks-t6r'shon-a-ri),  o.  [=  P.  ex- 
torsionnaire  =  Pg.  extorsionario ;  as  extortion 
+  -ary^.']  Practising  extortion ;  containing  ex- 
tortion. 

extortionate  (eks-t6r'shqn-at),  a.  [<  extortion 
+  -afei.]  Characterizedby'extortion ;  oppres- 
sive ;  excessive :  as,  an  extortionate  price. 

extortioner  (eks-t6r'shon-6r),  n.  [<  ME.  ex- 
torcionere;  <  extortion  -f-  -erl.]  One  who  prac- 
tises extortion ;  specifically,  one  who  obtains 
excessive  prices,  rent,  interest,  etc.,  by  means 
of  monopoly  or  some  other  advantage. 

God,  I  thank  thee  that  I  am  not  as  other  men  are,  extor- 
tioners, unjust,  adulterers.  Luke  xviii.  11. 
As  when  some  covetous  extortioner,  out  of  the  strength 
of  his  purse,  buyes  up  the  whole  lading  of  the  ship,  that 
he  may  have  the  sole  power  of  the  wares  to  sell  them  at 
pleasure.                      Bp.  Sail,  Cases  of  Conscience,  i.  5. 

extortionist  (eks-t6r'shon-ist),  n.  [<  extortion 
+  -ist.']  One  who  extorts  something  from  an- 
other, or  makes  an  extortionate  demand  or 
charge ;  an  extortioner. 

extortionoust  (eks-t6r'shgn-us),  a.  [<  OP.  ex- 
torcionous,  estorsionneus,  <  extorcion,  extortion : 
see  extortion  and  -oits.]  Extortionate.  Craig. 
extortioust  (eks-t6r'shus),  a.  [Formerly  also 
extorsious;  <  extorti^on  +  -ous.J  Extortionate; 
oppressive ;  violent ;  unjust. 

Hardly  escaping  the  fury  of  the  sword  and  flre  of  their 
outrageous  neighbours,  or  the  famyne  with  the  same, 
which  their  extortions  lordes  have  driven  them  unto. 

Sir  H.  Sidney,  State  Papers,  I.  24. 
To  curb  the  lawless  insolence  of  some,  the  seditious 
machinations  of  others,  the  extortious  cruelties  of  some, 
the  corrupt  wresting  of  justice  in  others. 

Bp.  Hall,  Remains,  p.  77. 

extortiouslyt  (eks-t&r'shus-li),  adv.    By  extor- 
tion; oppressively. 
That  office  .  .  .  was  commonly  misused  extorsiously. 
Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  1207. 

extra  (eks'tra),  a.  and  n.  [Prom  the  use  of  ex- 
tra- in  comp'.,  esp.  in  extraordinary,  of  which 
extra  maybe  regarded  as  an  abbreviation.]  I. 
a.  More  than  what  is  usual,  or  than  what  is 
due,  appointed,  or  expected;  supplementary; 
additional ;  supernumerary :  as,  an  extra  price ; 
an  extra  edition  of  a  newspaper;  extra  diet; 

extra  charges  at  a  boarding-school Extra  efB- 

cient.  See  effieient,  »:— Extra  induced  current,  in 
elect.    See  induction. 

II.  n.  [=  P.  extra,  n.]  1.  Something  in  ad- 
dition to  what  is  usual  or  expected ;  something 
over  and  above  the  usual  course  or  charge,  or 
beyond  what  is  usual. 

"I've  been  to  a  day-school  too,"  said  Alice;    "you 
needn't  be  so  proud  as  all  that." 
"  With  extras!  "  asked  the  Mock  Turtle  a  little  anxiously. 
"  Yes,"  said  Alice,  "  we  learned  French  and  music." 

L.  Carroll,  Alice  in  Wonderland,  ix. 

Specifically — 2.  An  edition  or  a  copy  of  a 
newspaper  issued  at  an  unusual  hour  to  con- 
vey special  intelligence. 

Hourly  extras  were  issued,  and  the  circulation,  which 
six  months  before  had  been  less  than  5000,  reached  upon 
one  day  of  the  riot  more  than  70,000  copies. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVII.  690. 

extra  (eks'tra),  adv.  Beyond  the  ordinary  stan- 
dard or  measure ;  extraordinarily;  unusually; 
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uncommonly:  as,  this  is  done  extra  well;  that 
is  an  extra  high  price.     [CoUoq.] 

People  are  so  apt  to  fancy  that  if  a  man  stands  up 
for  religion  he  must  pose  as  a  sort  of  extra  good  fellow, 
one  who  has  less  relish  for  pleasure  and  who  is  stronger 
against  temptations  than  his  neighbours  are. 

Mivart,  Nature  and  Thought,  p.  238. 

extra-.  [L.  extra,  Oh.  extrad,  adv.  on  the  out- 
side, without,  conj.  except,  prep,  outside  of, 
without,  beyond;  abl.  fem.  (so.  parte)  otexter, 
outside:  see  exterior.  As  a  prefix,  extra-  oc- 
curs in  classical  L.  only  in  extraordinarius,  ex- 
traordinary; in  LL.  it  occurs  in  three  or  four 
words;  it  is  more  common  in  ML.,  but  most 
words  with  this  prefix  are  of  mod.  formation.] 
A  prefix  of  Latin  origin,  originally  an  adverb 
and  preposition,  meaning  'outside,  beyond.' 
In  Latin,  and  in  modern  formations  on  Latm  analogies, 
it  is  especially  used— (a)  as  a  preposition  in  composi- 
tion with  a  noun,  the  preposition  with  its  object  noun 
forming  a  unitary  phrase  to  which  is  then  attached  an 
adjective  termination,  as  in  extraordinary  (Latin  extra- 
ordiTiarius),  pertaining  to  or  characterized  by  something 
beyond  the  usual  order  (extra  ordinem) ;  (&)  as  an  adverb, 
in  composition  with  a  verb,  as  in  extravagant.  As  a  mere 
English  prefix  it  is  often  a  quasi  adjective,  and  is  often 
detached  as  an  adjective  proper.  (See  extra,  a.)  The  com- 
pounds given  below  are  chiefly  of  the  first  class  (a),  of  the 
type  extra-  4-  noun  -J-  adjective  termination,  as  extra- 
aliment-ary;  as  the  second  and  third  elements  usually 
exist  also  as  a  simple  adjective,  the  etymology  is  obvious, 
and  is  not  usually  inserted. 

extra-alimentary  (eks''''tra-al-i-men'ta-ri),  a. 
Situated  beyond  or  outside  of  the  alimentary 
canal. 

Thousands  of  embryos  [of  rricAiTwe]  .  .  .  bore  their  way 
into  the  extra-aliTnentary  tissues  of  their  host. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  551. 

extra-atmospheric  (eks'tra-at-mos-fer'ik),  a. 
Beyond  or  outside  of  the  atmosphere. 

It  appears  to  be  highly  probable,  from  the  observations 
thus  far  made,  that  the  maximum  ordinate  in  the  extras 
atmospheric  curve  lies  much  nearer  to  the  violet  than  it 
does  in  the  curve  after  absorption. 

C.  A.  Young,  The  Sun,  p.  306. 

extra-axillary,  -axillar  (eks'tra-ak'si-la-ri, 
-lar),  a.  In  iot.,  growing  from  above  or  below 
the  axils :  as,  an  extra-axillary  bud. 

extracalicular  (eks"tra-ka-lik'u-lar),  a.  Placed 
outside  the  calyx  or  cup  of  a  coelenterate. 

The  absence  of  the  "  Jtand-platte  "  implies  almost  neces- 
sarily the  absence  of  extracalicular  calicoblasts. 

O.  H.  Fowler,  Micros.  Science,  XXVIII.  16. 

extracapsular  (eks-tra-kap'su-lar),  a.  Situat- 
ed outside  of  a  capsule;  speeidbally,  in  Badi- 
olaria,  situated  without  the  central  capsule; 
pertaining  to  the  extracapsularium.  Also  ex- 
tracapsulary. 

Gelatinous  substance  is  frequently  formed  peripherally  - 
by  the  extracapsular  protoplasm,  constituting  a  kind  of 
soft  mantle  which  is  penetrated  by  the  pseudopodia. 

1.  Brit.,  XIX.  849. 


extracapsularium  (eks''''tra-kap-su-la'ri-um), 
n. ;  pi.  extracapsularia  (-a).  [NL.,  '<  L.  extra, 
beyond,  outsidTe,  +  capsuta,  capsule,  +  -arium.^ 
In  zool.,  the  extracapsular  part  of  a  radiolarian. 

extracapsulary  (eks-tra-kap'su-la-ri),  a.  In 
Radiolaria,  same  as  extfacapsvlar.' 

extracardial  (eks-tra-kar'di-al),  a.  Situated  or 
coming  from  outside  of  the  heart:  as,  extracar- 
dial murmurs. 

extracellular  (eks-tra-sel'u-iar),  a.  Being,  oc- 
curring, or  done  oiitsiie  of  a  cell :  opposed  to  in- 
tracellular: as,  cavitaay  or  extracellular  diges- 
tion, respiration,  etc. ,  as  distinguished  from  any 
vital  process  or  physiological  activity  inside  of 
the  cells  of  which  the  body  is  composed. 

extracerebral  (eks-tra-ser'e-bral),  a.  Situated 
or  occurring  outside  tte  limits  at  the  cerebrum. 

extrachristian  (eks-tra-kris'tian),  a.  Beyond 
or  outside  of  Christianity. 

Science  and  philosophy  .  .  .  are  neither  Christian  nor 
Unchristian,  but  are  Extrachristian,  and  have  a  world  of 


their  own,  which  . 
gether  secular. 


.  is  not  only  unsectarian,  but  is  alto- 
Huxley,  Lay  Sermons,  p.  341. 


extracloacal  (eks''''tra-kl6-a'kal),  a.  In  anat, 
situated  outside  the"  cloaca,  "as  the  penes  of 
snakes  and  lizards.    Sitxley. 

extraconstellary  (eks-tra-kon'ste-ia-ri),  a.  [< 
L.  extra,  outside,  +  B.  consteU^aUon)  +  -ar^i.] 
Outside  of  the  constellations:  an  epithet  ap- 
plied to  those  stars  which  are  not  classed  under 
any  constellation. 

extracostalis  (eks''''tra-kos-ta'lis),  n. ;  pi.  extra- 
costales  (-lez).  [NL.,  ^'L.  extra,  outside,  +  casta, 
rib :  see  costal.]  An  external  intercostal  mus- 
cle ;  one  of  the  interoostales  externi.   Coues. 

extracranial  (eks-tra-kra'ni-al),  a.  Situated 
beyond  the  cranium;  not  entering  into  the 
composition  of  the  cranium,  though  associated 
therewith. 
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The  hyold  [in  Insectivora]  is  formed  generally,  like  that 
of  the  Carnivora,  with  three  complete  extracranial  ossifi- 
cations in  the  anterior  aich. 

W.  H.  Flower,  Osteology,  p.  161. 

extracrurseus  (eks'^tra-krS-re'us),  n.    [<  L.  ex- 
tra, outside,  +  NL.  cruroeiw,  q.  v.]    The  outer 
portion  of  the  crur»us  muscle,  commonly  called 
the  vastus  externus.    Coues. 
extract  (eks-trakt'),  v.  t.    [<  L.  extracUis,  pp.  of 
extrahere  (see  extray),  draw  out,  drag  out,  with- 
draw, extricate,  also  prolong,  protract,  <  ex 
out,  +  trahere,  draw :  see  trace\  tract\  and  ofl 
abstract,  attract,  contract,  detract,  protract,  re- 
tract, etc.]     1.  To  draw  out;  withdraw;  take 
or  get  out;  pull  out  or  remove  from  a  fixed 
position,  literally  or  figuratively. 
May  it  be  possible  that  foreign  hire 
Could  out  of  thee  extract  one  spark  of  evil 
That  might  annoy  my  finger?  Shak.,  Hen.  V., ii.  2, 

The  bee 
Sits  on  the  bloom  extracting  liquid  sweet. 

MUton,  P.  L.,  V.  25. 
2,  To  separate  or  eliminate,  as  a  constituent 
part  from  the  whole,  as  by  distillation  or  heat, 
or  other  chemical  or  physical  means :  as,  to  ex- 
tract spirit  from  cane-juice,  or  salt  from  sea- 
water.  Hence — 3.  Figuratively,  to  obtain  as  it 
by  distillation  or  chemical  action ;  draw  or  bring 
out  by  some  i^rocess :  as,  to  extract  pleasure 
from  a  quiet  life ;  to  extract  instruction  from 
adversity. 

Shivering  at  cold  windows  of  print-shops,  to  extract  a 
little  amusement.  Lamb,  Christ's  Hospital. 

4.  To  pick  out  or  select ;  segregate,  as  from  a 
collection,  or  from  a  book  or  writing. 

I  have  extracted  out  of  that  pamphlet  a  few  notorious 
falsehoods.  Sv^ft. 

The  passage  is  extracted  in  Roscoe's  elegant  version  of 
the  Spanish  novelists.    Frescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa. ,  ii.  3,  note. 

Dr.  Munch  succeeded  in  extracting  from  the  Vatican  ar- 
chives matter  which  settles  the  main  question  of  her  [the 
Manx  Church's]  history,  of  which  we  had  no  record. 

Stuibs,  Medieval  and  Modem  Hist.,  p.  67. 

To  extract  the  root,  in  math.,  to  ascertain  by  a  process 
of  calculation  the  root  of  a  number  or  quantity. 
extract  (eks'trakt),  n.  [=  OP.  estrait,  extrait, 
etc.,  m.,  estraite,  etc.,  f.,  extract  (in  various 
senses),  P.  extrait  =  Pr.  estrat  =  Sp.  Pg.  ex- 
tracto  ==  It.  estratto  =  D.  G.  extract  =  Dan.  Sw. 
extrakt,  <  ML.  extraetus,  extracta,  an  extract 
(def.  2),  <  L.  ex^actus,  pp.  of  extrahere,  draw 
out:  see  extract,  v.  <Jf.  extreat,  estreaf]  1. 
That  which  is  extracted  or  drawn  out.  [Ar- 
chaic] 

The  words  of  Adam  may  be  fitly  the  words  of  Christ 
concerning  his  Church,  "  flesh  of  my  flesh,  and  bone  of  my 
bones,"  a  true  native  extract  out  of  mine  own  body. 

Booker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  66. 

2.  Anything  drawn  from  a  substance  by  dis- 
tillation, heat,  solution,  or  other  chemical  or 
physical  process,  as  an  essence  or  tincture.  A 
pharmaceutical  extract  consists  of  the  active  principles  of 
a  drug,  obtained  by  maceration,  percolation,  or  decoction 
with  a  suitable  menstruum,  or  by  using  the  expressed  juice 
of  the  fresh  plant,  and  reducing  the  solution  thus  obtained 
to  a  proper  consistency  and  strength  by  evaporation.  The 
menstrua  used  are  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  or  two  of 
these  combined,  and  in  some  cases  aqua  ammonite,  glyce- 
rin, or  hydrochloric  or  acetic  acid  is  added.  Hard,  soft, 
and  fluid  extracts  are  distinguished.  Soft  extracts  are 
of  pilular  consistence ;  fluid  extracts  are  (U.  S.  P.,  1880) 
brought  to  such  bulk  that  one  cubic  centimeter  represents 
one  gram  of  the  crude  drug. 

Gum  tragacauth  may  be  considered  a  pure  gummy  ex- 
tract. Dunglison. 

Hence — Sf.  A  concentration  of  the  principles 
or  elements  of  anything;  a  condensed  embodi- 
ment or  representation. 

Heathen  opinion  .  .  .  supposed  th  world  to  be  the 
image  of  God,  and  man  to  be  an  extract  or  compendious 
image  of  the  world. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  li.  153. 

4.  In  cliem.,  a  peculiar  principle  once  supposed 
to  form  the  basis  of  all  vegetable  extracts. 
Also  called  the  extractive prinmple. — 5._  In  lit-i 
a  passage  taken  from  a  book  or  writing;  an 
excerpt;  a  citation;  a  quotation. 

Some  books  also  may  be  read  by  deputy,  and  eidracti 
made  of  them  by  others.  Bacon,  Studies. 

6t.  Extraction;  descent;  origin. 
Host.  But  yet  the  lady,  the  heu-,  enjoys  the  land? 
Lov.  And  takes  all  lordly  ways  how  to  consume  it,  .  .  • 
Host.  She  shews  her  extract,  and  I  honour  her  for  It. 
B.  Jansm,  Kew  Inn,  1. 1. 

The  apostle  gives  it  a  value  suitable  to  its  extrmt. 

South,  Sermons. 

They  themselves  are  sprung  from  some  mean  rank  oi'  «e- 
tract.  E.  Knox  (Arbor's  Bug.  Garner,  1.  440> 

7.  In  Scots  law,  a  copy,  authenticated  by  the 
proper  officer,  of  a  deed,  writing,  or  other  en- 
try, the  principal  of  which  is  in  a  pnbuc  rec- 
ord, or  a  transcript  of  which  taken  from  tne 
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principal  has  been  preserved  in  a  public  record. 
— Ethereal  extract.  See  ethereal.—  Fir-wool  extract 
See  }!r-wooJ.— Mucilaginous  extracts.  See  mueilagi- 
nmts. 

crtractable,  extractible  (eks-trak'ta-bl,  -ti- 
bl),  a.  [<  extract  +  -able,  -i6te.]  Capable  of 
being  extracted. 

No  more  money  was  extraetaile  from  bis  pocket. 

Dickens,  Uncommercial  Traveller,  xxviii. 

extractiform  (eks-trak'ti-fdrm),  a.    [<  NL.  ex- 

iractum,  an  extract,  +  forma,  form.]    In  chem., 

having  the  appearance  or  nature  of  an  extract. 

extracting  (eks-trak'ting),  ^.  a.     1.  Drawing 

or  taking  out. — Sf.  Distracting;  absorbing. 

A  most  extracting  frenzy  of  mine  own 

From  my  remembrance  clearly  banish'd  bis. 

Shah,  T.  N.,  v.  1. 
extraction  (eks-trak'shon),  n.  [=  F.  extrac- 
tion =  Pr.  extracoio  =  Sp.  extraccion  =  Pg.  ex- 
tracgSo  =  It.  estrazione,  strazione,  <  L.  as  if  *ex- 
tractio{n-),  <  extrahere,  pp.  extractus,  draw  out, 
extract:  see  extract.']  1.  The  act  of  extract- 
ing, (it)  Tbe  act  of  drawing  out :  as,  the  extractim,  of  a 
tooth. 

Where  the  pain  arises  from  impaction  of  wisdom-teeth, 
relief  from  pressure  must  be  given  by  extraction. 

Qy/iin,  Med.  Diet. 
(S)  The  operation  of  drawing  anything  from  a  substance, 
as  an  essence,  tincture,  or  the  like. 

The  distillations  of  waters,  extractioTiB  of  oils,  and  such 
like  experiments  are  unknown  to  tbe  ancients. 

HakevnU,  Apology. 
<c)  The  act  of  taking  out  or  copying  a  part,  as  a  passage 
from  a  book,  (d)  In  arith.  and  alg.,  the  rule  or  operation 
of  flndiQg  the  root  of  a  given  number  or  quantity.  See 
root. 
Z.  That  which  is  extracted;  extract;  essence. 

They  [books]  do  preserve  as  in  a  vioU  the  purest  efficacie 
and  extraction  of  that  living  intellect  that  bred  them. 

Milton,  Areopagitica,  p.  5. 

3.  Descent ;  lineage ;  birth ;  derivation  of  per- 
sons from  a  stock  or  family. 

He  adorned  his  family  and  extraction  with  u  more 
worthy  comportment. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  II.  140. 

A  family  of  an  ancient  extraction  transported  with  the 
conqueror  out  of  Normandy.   Clarendon,  Great  Rebellion. 

extractive  (eks-trak'tiv),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  ex- 
tracUf=  Sp.  Pg.  extractivo  =  It.  estrattivo;  as 
extract  +  4ve.'\  I.  a.  1.  Of  the  nature  of  an 
extract;  extracted. 

He  found  1  lb.  of  it  [soil  near  Turin]  to  contain  from  20 

to  30  grains  of  extractive  matter  which  flamed  aud  burned. 

Kirimn,  Manures,  p.  56. 

2.  Tending  or  serving  to  extract ;  extracting. 
—Extractive  principle.    Same  as  extract,  i. 

II.  n.  If.  An  extract.  Parr. —  2.  Injofear., 
the  substance  which,  during  the  evaporation  in 
making  an  extract,  becomes  dark  in  color  and 
at  last  insoluble.    Its  nature  is  doubtful. 

The  leaves  of  the  plant  are  first  boiled  to  remove  ex- 
tractives. Nature,  XXX.  224. 

3.  In.  physiol.  chem.,  one  of  various  substances 
existing  in  small  quantities  in  animal  tissue, 
such  as  creatine  and  xanthin. 

Another  class  of  food  ingredients  which  contain  nitro* 
gen,  aud  are  hence  commonly  included  with  the  protein 
compounds,  are  tbe  so-called  '^extractives,"  known  to 
chemists  by  the  names  "  creatin,"  "  creatinin,"  etc. 

The  Century,  XXXVI.  135. 

extractor  (eks-trak'tor),  n.  [=  F.  extracteur  = 
Sp.Pg.  extractor  =  lt'.'estrattore,<.  NL.  extractor, 
<  L.  extractus,  pp.  of  extrahere,  extract:  see  ex- 
tract, V.I  One  who  or  that  which  extracts.  Spe- 
ciacally— (ffl)  In  awrg.,  a  forceps;  one  of  a  class  of  instru- 
ments used  in  lithotomy  and  midwifery,  and  in  extracting 
teeth.  (^)  That  part  of  the  mechanism  of  a  breech-loading 
ann  which,  wlien  the  gun  is  opened,  ejects  the  discharged 
cartridge-case  from  tbe  chamber ;  an  implement  for  ex- 
tracting the  cartridge-case  from  a  breech-loading  gun.  (c) 
A  device  for  removing  an  exploded  cap  from  tlie  nipple 
of  a  cartridge-case.  (3)  Same  as  drying-machine,  (e)  An 
air-tight  globular  vessel  of  metal  in  which  bones  are 
treated  with  steam  to  obtain  from  them  gelatin  and  glue. 
(/)  In  the  Scottish  Court  of  Session,  the  official  person  by 
whom  the  extract  of  a  decree  or  other  judicial  proceed- 
mg  is  prepared  and  authenticated. 
extracturet  (eks-trak'tur),  n.  [<  extract  + 
-ure.']    A  drawing  forth';"  extraction. 

let  each  note  breathe  the  heart  of  passion. 
The  sad  extraxture  of  extreamest  griefe. 

Marston,  Antonio  and  Mellida,  I.,  iv.  1. 

ertradictionaryt  (eks-tra-dik'shon-a-ri),  a.  [< 
L.  extra,  beyond,  +  dioUo{n-),  a  saying,  a  mode 
of  expression,  ML.  a  word  (see  dicUon),  + 
-aryl.]  Outside  of  words  or  language ;  consist- 
ing not  in  words  but  in  realities. 

Of  these  extradictionary  and  real  fallacies,  Aristotle  and 
logicians  make  in  number  six. 

Sir  T.  Brovme,  Vulg.  Err.,  i.  4. 

Wtraditable  (eks-tra-di'ta-bl),  a.     [<  extradite 
+  -ahU.']   1 .  Warranting  extradition :  as,  an  ex- 
traditable offense. — 2.  Subiect  to  extradition 
.132 
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or  to  the  provisions  of  an  extradition  treaty : 
as,  an  extraditable  person. 
extradite  (eks'tra-Sit),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  ex- 
tradited, ppr.  extraditing.  [Formed  from  ex- 
tradition, as  if  <  L.  ea;  +  traditus,  pp.  of  tra- 
dere:  see  extradition.']  1.  To  deliver  or  give 
up,  as  to  another  nation:  as,  to  extradite  a 
criminal. 

Nothing  did  so  much  to  dispel  the  German  Chancellor's 
apprehensions  of  a  Eusso-French  alliance  as  the  refusal 
of  the  French  Government  (in  the  spring  of  1880)  to  extra- 
dite Hartmann,  the  Nihilist,  who  was  suspected  of  having 
planned  the  railway  plot  against  the  Czar  at  Moscow  (in 
December,  1879).  Lowe,  Bismarck,  II.  120. 

2.  To  project  in  perception  by  a  psychological 
process  (a  sensation)  to  a  distance  from  the 
body.  Thus,  when  we  strike  the  ground  with  a  cane,  we 
seem  to  feel  the  blow  at  the  further  end  of  the  cane — that 
18,  extradite  the  sensation  to  that  point.    [Recent.] 

It  would  appear  therefore  that,  in  the  first  instance  at 
W. '■J*^'  *  sensation  can  be  projected  or  extradited,  only 
II  It  form  a  pait  of  a  space-volume  felt  all  at  once  or  in 
contmuous  succession.  W.  James,  Mind,  XII.  205. 

extradition  (eks-tra-dish'qn),  n.  [<  F.  extra- 
dition =  Sp.  extradicion,  <'L.  ex,  out,  +  tradi- 
tio{n-),  a  giving  up,  <  traditus,  pp.  of  tradere, 
give  up,  give  over:  see  tradiUon.]  1.  Delivery 
by  one  state  or  nation  to  another,  particularly 
of  fugitives  from  justice. 

Bismarck  had  demanded  extradition  of  the  assassins  of 
German  soldiers,  but  his  request  was  refused. 

Lowe,  Bismarck,  II.  12. 
2.  The  projection,  in  the  act  of  perception, 
of  a  sensation  to  a  distance  from  the  body. 
[Recent.] 

If  we  shake  a  locked  iron  gate,  we  feel  the  middle,  on 
which  our  hands  rest,  move ;  but  we  equally  feel  the  sta- 
bility of  the  ends,  where  the  hinges  and  the  lock  are ;  and 
we  seem  to  feel  all  three  at  once.  Such  examples  open 
up  the  whole  subject  of  extradition,  one  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult problems  which  can  occupy  the  space-philosopher. 
W.  James,  Mind,  Xlf.  205. 
Extradition  treaty,  a  treaty  by  which  each  of  two  na- 
tions becomes  bound  to  give  up  criminal  refugees  from 
the  territory  of  tbe  other,  in  specified  oases. 

extrados  (eks-tra'dos),  n.  [F.,  <  L.  extra,  be- 
yond, -I-  dorsum,  F.  dos,  the  back:  see  doss^, 
dorse^.]  1.  The  upper  or  convex  surface  of  an 
arch  or  of  a  vault.  The  extrados  of  an  arch  is  the 
curved  surface  formed  by  the  upper  or  outer  faces  of  the 
voussoirs  in  position,  when  this  surface  and  the  iutrados 
are  concentric  and  parallel.  See  first  cut  under  arch}. 
2.  The  outer  curve  of  a  voussoir.  See  archX, 
2. — 3.  In  mech.,  the  locus  of  the  lower  ends  of 
wires,  of  uniform  weight  per  unit  of  length, 
hanging  down  from  points  on  a  cord  which  is 
perfectly  flexible,  inextensible,  and  without 
weight.  "When  the  wires  are  equally  distant 
from  one  another  and  of  equal  length,  the  ex- 
trados is  a  parabola. 

extradosed  (eks-tra'dost),  a.  [<  extrados  + 
-ed^.]  Having  an  extrados  (of  a  certain  kind) : 
applied  to  a  true  arch  in  which  the  curves  of 
the  intrados  and  extrados  are  concentric  and 
parallel.    See  arch\  2. 

extradotal  (eks-tra-do'tal),  a.  [<  L.  extra,  be- 
yond, outside,  +  dos  (dot-),  dowry,  +  -al.]  In 
civil  law,  not  forming  part  of  the  dowry;  para- 
phernal: said  of  a  married  woman's  property. 
Kent. 

extra-enteric  (eks"traren-ter'ik),  a.  In  zool., 
situated  outside  of  the  enteron;  perivisceral; 
somatic,  as  a  body-cavity. 

extra-essential  (eks^'tra-e-sen'shal),  a.  Out- 
side of  what  is  necessary  or  indispensable. 

They  perswaded  modesty  in  all  extraessential  doctrines, 
and  suspense  of  judgment  in  things  that  were  not  abso- 
lutely certain.  GlanvUle,  Essays,  yii. 

extrafloral  (eks-tra-flo'ral),  a.  [<  L.  extra, 
beyond,  outside,  +"flos  (flor-),  a  flower,  -I-  -al.] 
Outside  of  a  flower. 

extrafoliaceous  (eks"tra-f6-li-a'shius),  a.  [< 
Li, extra, outsiie,  +  folium,lea,t:  seefoliaceous.] 
In  lot.,  away  from  the  leaves,  or  inserted  in  a 
different  place  from  them:  as,  extrafoliaceous 
prickles. 

extraforaneous  (eks"tra-fo-ra'ne-us),  a.  [<  L. 
extra,  beyond,  +  foris,  a  door;  of.  foras,  out  of 
doors:  see  forum.]    Outdoor.     [Rare.] 

Fine  weather  and  a  variety  of  extraforaneous  occupa- 
tions .  .  .  make  it  difficult  for  me  to  find  opportunities  lor 
writing.  Cowper. 

extrageneous  (eks-tra-je'nf-us),  a.  [<  L.  extra, 
beyond,  +  genus,  kind.]  Belonging  to  another 
Hnd.    M.  PhilUps,  1706. 

extrahazardous  (eks-trS-haz'ar-dus),  a.  Un- 
usually hazardous :. specifically  used  in  insur- 
ance in  classifying  risks. 

extrajudicial  (eks"tra-jo-dish'al),  a.  Outside 
of  judicial  proceedings ;  out  of  the  proper  court, 
or  the  ordinary  course  or  scope  of  legal  pro- 
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cedure:  as,  extrajudicial  declarations  (those 
made  out  of  court). 

On  these  extra-judiddl  proceedings  of  mankind,  an  un- 
mannerly jest  is  frequently  as  capital  as  a  premeditated 
murder.  Addison,  Charge  to  the  Jury. 

Tbe  execution  of  Lord  Welles  and  Sir  Thomas  Dymock 
in  1470  was  an  extra-judicial  murder. 

Stuhhs,  Const  Hist.,  §  373. 

extrajudicially  (eks''''tra-j8-dish'al-i),  adv.  In 
an  extrajudicial  manner;  out  of  "court,  or  in  a 
manner  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  legal  pro- 
cedure ;  without  recourse  to  legal  proceedings : 
as,  the  case  was  settled  extrajudidaUy. 

St.  Paul  [sware]  .  .  .  extra-judidaily,  when  the  glory  of 
God  was  concerned  in  it. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  I.  207. 
The  power  of  seizing  a  man's  property  extrajudicially  in 
satisfaction  of  your  demand  was,  as  Professor  Solam  just- 
ly remarks,  a  sort  of  two-edged  sword. 

Maine,  Early  Hist,  of  Institutions,  p.  273. 

extralimital  (eks-tra-lim'i-tal),  a.  [<  L.  extra, 
outside,  -)-  limes  (limit-),  boiinds,  limit,  H-  -al.] 
In  eool. :  (a)  Not  found  within  a  given  limit  of 
geographical  distribution  or  zoSgeographical 
area:  as,  an  exiraiiroitoi  species.  Thus,  the  tapirs 
are  at  present  almost  confined  to  the  southern  part  of 
the  American  continent,  but  there  is  an  extralimital  spe- 
cies in  the  Malay  islands.  (6)  Lying  outside  of  a  cir- 
cumscribed part  or  surface :  as,  median  area  of 
the  wings  spotted  with  white,  with  a  few  extra- 
limital spots  on  the  internal  area. 

extralimitary  (eks-tra-lim'i-ta-ri),  a.  [<  L. 
extra,  beyond,  +  limes  (limit-),  bounds :  see  limi- 
tary.] 1 .  Being  beyond  the  limit  or  bounds :  as, 
extralimitary  land. — 2.  Same  as  extralimital. 

extralogical  (eks-trS-loj'i-kal),  a.  Lying  out 
of  or  beyond  the  province  6t  logic,  when  this 
is  conceived  to  be  restricted  to  syllogistic  and 
subsidiary  doctrines,  and  to  have  no  further 
concern  with  the  truth  or  falsity  of  reasonings. 
This  term  originated  in  the  narrowest  school  of  formal 
logic,  and  is  used  by  those  who  wish  to  exclude  from  logic 
any  study  of  actual  reasonings. 

This  distinction  proceeds  on  a  material,  consequently 
on  an  extralogical  difference.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

extralogically  (eks-tra-loj'i-kal-i),  adv.  In 
an  extralogical  manner;  beyond  the  sphere  of 
logic. 

Though  a  universal  quantification  of  the  predicate  in  af- 
firmatives has  been  frequently  recognized,  this  was  by  lo- 
gicians recognized  contingently,  and  therefore  extralogi- 
cally. Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

extramalleolus  (eks'''tra-ma-le'o-lus),  m. ;  pi. 
extramalleoli  (-li).  [NL.,  <  L.  extra,  outside,  -I- 
NL.  malleolus.]  In  anat.,  the  outer  malleolus 
of  the  ankle,  formed  by  the  lower  end  of  the 
fibula. 

extrambulacral  (eks-tram-bu-la'kral),  a.  In 
zool.,  situated  beyond  or  outside  of  "the  ambu- 
lacra. 

extramedullary  (eks'''tra-me-dul'a-ri),  a.  Out- 
side of  the  medulla  spinalis  or  spinal  cord. 

extramission  (eks-tra-mish'on),  n.  [<  L.  extra, 
beyond,  -I-  missio(n-'j,  a  sending.]  A  sending 
out;  emission. 

They  hold  that  sight  is  made  by  reception,  and  not  by 
extramission  ;  by  receiving  the  raies  of  the  oljject  into  the 
eye,  and  not  by  sending  any  out 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iii.  7. 

extramundane  (eks-tra-mun'dan),  a.  [<  LL. 
extramundamus,  beyond  the  world,  <  L.  extra, 
beyond,  -I-  mundus,  the  world:  see  mundane.] 
Being  beyond  the  limit  of  the  world ;  pertaining 
to  a  region  not  included  (a)  in  our  world,  (6)  in 
any  world,  or  (c)  in  the  material  universe. 

The  first  cause  was  an  extramundane  being,  too  excel- 
lent, as  well  as  too  remote,  to  be  approached  and  ad- 
dressed to  in  the  first  instance.    Warhurton,  Works,  IX.  v. 

Extramundane  space,  tliat  part  of  the  receptacle  of 
space  which  lies  beyond  the  material  universe,  when  this 
is  supposed  to  be  limited, 

extramural  (eks-tra-mii'ral),  a.  [Cf.  LL.  ex- 
tramuranus,  beyond'  the  walls ;  <  L.  extra,  be- 
yond, +  murus,  wall,  +  -al.]  Situated  without 
or  beyond  the  walls,  as  of  a  fortified  city  or  a 
university;  hence,  outside  of  the  fixed  limits 
or  boundaries  of  a  place :  as,  extramural  inter- 
ment ;  an  extramural  lecturer. 

The  term  cemetery  has  .  .  .  been  appropriately  applied 
in  modern  times  to  the  burial  grounds,  generally  extras 
mural,  which  have  been  substituted  for  tbe  over -crowded 
churchyards  of  populous  parishes.     Encyc.  Brit.,  V.  329. 

The  peculiar  arrangements  by  which  medical  men  not 
connected  with  the  university  give  instruction,  and  pre- 
pare young  men  for  medical  graduation.  '  *  Extra-mural " 
instruction  is  the  term  employed.  Science,  III.  371. 

extraneity  (eks-tra-ne'i-ti),  «.  [<  extraneous 
+  -ity.]  1.  The  state  of  being  extraneous  or 
foreign;  the  state  of  being  without  or  be- 
yond something. — 2.  Something  extraneous. 
[Rare.] 
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Keady  to  be  drawn  forth  by  the  action  of  that  very  ex- 
traneity  called  "  sun." 
London  Spectator,  quoted  in  Library  Mag.,  July  10, 1886, 

[p.  2491. 

extraneous  (eks-tra'ne-ua),  a.  [<  L.  extraneus, 
that  is  without,  external,  strange,  foreign,  <  ex- 
tra, outside,  without :  see  extra.  Cf.  estrange, 
strange,  from  the  same  source.]  Not  belong- 
ing or  proper  to  a  thing;  not  intrinsic  or  essen- 
tial, though  attached;  foreign:  as,  to  separate 
gold  from  extraneous  matter ;  extraneous  orna- 
ments or  ohservances. 

Relation  ia  not  contained  in  the  real  existence  of  things, 

but  is  something  extrayieous  and  superinduced.       Locke. 

To  men  of  Mr.  Deane's  stamp,  what  goes  on  among  the 

young  people  is  as  extraneous  to  the  real  business  of  life 

as  what  goes  on  among  the  birds  and  butterflies. 

Qeorge  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  vi.  8. 

Extraneous  factor,  in  math. ,  a  factor  which  an  invariant 
or  reciprocant  assumes  upon  linear  transformation,  and 
which  depends  on  that  transformation  only. — Extraneous 
modulation,  in  music,  a  modulation  into  a  distant  or  un- 
related key.  =Syn.  See  exterior. 
extraneously  (eks-tra'ne-us-li),  adv.  In  an  ex- 
traneous manner ;  from  without. 

By  their  being  extraneously  overruled. 

Law,  Theory  of  Religion,  iii. 

eztranuclear  (eks-tra^nii'klf-ar),  a.  [<  L.  ex- 
tra, outside,  -1-  nucleus,  q.  v.,  +  -arS.'i  Situated 
outside  the  nucleus  of  a  cell. 

He  [Sedgwick]  .  .  .  demonstrated  the  continuity  of  the 
extranuclear  and  intranuclear  networks. 

Micros.  Science,  XXVIII.  97. 

extra-ocular  (eks-tra-ok'ii-lar),  a.  Situated 
outside  of  or  away  from  the  eyes:  in  entom., 
said  of  antennffi  which  are  distant  from  or  be- 
hind the  compound  eyes. 

extra-official  (eks"tra-q-fish'al),  a.  Not  being 
within  the  limits  of  offfoial  duty,  rights,  etc. 

The  various  extra-ojiciai  fees  not  only  bring  our  consu- 
lates into  disrepute  abroad,  .  .  .  but  they  have  had  at 
home  a  deleterious  and  debauching  influence  upon  public 
opinion.  E.  Schuyler,  Amer.  Diplomacy,  p.  91. 

extraordinarily  (eks-tr6r'-  or  eks-tra-6r'di-na- 
ri-li),  adv.  1.  In  an  extraordinary  inanner;  iii 
an  uncommon  degree ;  remarkably;  eminently. 

For  I  begin  to  forget  all  my  hate, 
And  tak't  unkindly  that  mine  enemy 
Should  use  me  so  extraordinarily  scurvily. 

Beau,  and  FL,  Maid's  Tragedy,  iv. 

2.  Not  in  the  ordinary  or  common  way;  in  a 
peculiar  manner ;  specially. 

The  olive-green  light  ...  is  composed  of  ordinarily  re- 
fracted rays,  which  vibrate  at  right  angles,  and  of  extra- 
ordinarily refracted  rays,  which  vibrate  parallel  to  the 
axis.  Lommel,  Light  (trans.),  p.  313. 

extraordinariness  (eks-tr6r'-  or  eks-tra-6r'di- 
na-ri-nes),  n.  The  character  of  being  extraor- 
dinary; uncommonness ;  remarkableuess. 

I  chuse  some  few,  either  for  the  extraordinarirmsB  of 
their  guilt  or,  etc.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

He  had  a  strange  persuasion  in  his  mind  .  .  .  that  there 
was  bestowed  on  him  the  gift  of  curing  the  king's  evil ; 
which,  for  the  extraordinariness  of  it,  he  thought  fit  to 
conceal  for  some  time.  Wood,  Athense  Oxon. 

extraordinary  (eks-trdr'-  or  eks-tra-6r'di-na- 
ri),  a.  and  n.  [=F.  extraordinaire  ri'Pr.  extra- 
ordinari  =  Sp.  Pg.  extraordinario  =  It.  estraor- 
dinario,  straordinario,  <  L.  extraordinarius,  out 
of  the  common  order,  rare,  extraordinary,  <  ex- 
tra, beyond,  -I-  ordo  {ordin-),  order,  rule  (>  or- 
dinarius,  ordinary) :  see  order,  ordinary."]    I.  a. 

1.  Being  beyond  or  out  of  the  common  order  or 
rule;  not  of  the  usual,  customary,  or  regular 
kind;  not  ordinary:  as,  extraordinary  evils  re- 
quire extraordinary  remedies. 

In  extraordinary  distresses,  we  pray  for  extraordinary 
reliefs.  Donne,  Sermons,  v. 

All  good  things  for  mans  sustenance  may  with  .  .  . 
facility  be  had  by  a  little  extraordinary  labour. 

Capt.  John  Smith,  True  Travels,  II.  191. 

Extraordinary  expenses  should  be  sanctioned  both  by 
the  assembly  and  the  separate  assemblies  or  estates  of  the 
duchies.     Woolsey,  Introd.  to  Inter.  Law,  App.  ii.,  p.  428. 

It  is  an  extraordinary  fact  that  the  Old  Testament  He- 
brews, though  not  wholly  without  the  idea  of  existence 
after  death,  had  yet  no  distinct  idea  of  future  reward  and 
punishment.  J.  Hadley,  Essays,  p.  378. 

2.  Not  pertaining  to  a  regular  system  or  se- 
quence; exceptional;  special:  as,  an  extraor- 
dinary courier  or  messenger;  an  ambassador 
extraordinary;  the  extraordinary  ^wABiiation  of 
a  court ;  a  gazette  extraordinary. 

Souldiers  of  another  country  that  come  to  serve  for 
paye :  extraordinarie  souldiers.  Nomenclator. 

At  supper  the  pilgrim  is  first  served  with  a  dish  extra- 
ordinary, and  afterwards  the  guardian,  which  is  carried 
to  none  of  the  rest. 

.     Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  L  12. 

3.  In  universities,  relating  to  studies  outside  of 
the  regular  curriculum,  or  to  lectures  not  rec- 
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ognized  by  the  university  as  of  the  first  rank  of 
importance.  In  the  middle  ages  ordinary  lectures  were 
so  called  because  their  subjects,  forms,  times,  and  places 
were  fixed  by  the  faculty  or  nation,  while  those  of  the 
extraordinary  lectures  were  within  certain  limits  left  to 
the  will  of  the  lecturer.  The  extraordinary  lectures  could 
only  be  given  at  times  not  occupied  by  ordinary  lectures. 
They  treated  of  every  subject  except  logic,  theology,  law, 
and  medicine. 

4.  Exceeding  the  common  degree  or  measure; 
hence,  remarkable ;  uncommon;  rare;  wonder- 
ful: as,  the  extraordinary  genius  of  Shakspere; 
an  edifice  of  extraordinary  granieuT — Envoy  ex- 
traordinary and  minister  Pjlenipotentiary.  See  en- 
TOi/2.— Extraordinary  care,  in  law,  the  utmost  or  high- 
est degree  of  care.  See  negligence. — Extraordinary  ray, 
in  optics.   See  refraction. 

The  vibrations  of  the  extraordinary  ray  are  in  the  plane 
of  the  principal  plane  of  cleavage  itself. 

Lommel,  Light  (trans.),  p.  298. 
=Syn.  Unusual,  singular,  extra,  unwonted,  signal,  egre- 
gious, marvelous,  prodigious,  strange,  preposterous. 

II.  n. ;  pi.  extraordinaries  (-liz).  1.  Anything 
uncommon  or  unusual ;  a  thing  exceeding  the 
usual  order,  practice,  or  method.     [Eare.] 

Their  extraordinary  did  consist  especially  in  the  matter 
of  prayers  aud  devotion ;  for  that  was  eminent  in  them. 
Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  643. 

All  the  extraordinaries  in  the  world,  which  fall  out  by 

no  steady  rules  and  causes,  I  style  prodigies  preternatural. 

J.  Spencer,  Prodigies. 

2t.  An  express  messenger  or  courier. 

Since  we  came  to  this  town,  there  arrived  an  extraordi- 
nary from  Spain.  Donne,  Letters,  Ixviii. 

3t.  Extra  expense  or  indulgence. 

I  attended  him  also  with  the  note  of  your  extraordina- 
ries, wherein  I  find  him  something  difficult  and  dilatory 
yet.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  vi.  8. 

4.  In  the  British  service,  an  allowance  to  troops 
beyond  the  gross  pay,  such  as  the  expenses  for 
barracks,  encampments,  etc. 
extraordinaryt  (eks-tr6r'-  or  eks-tra-6r'di-na- 
ri),  adv.  [<  extraordinary,  a.]  Eemarkably; 
exceptionally;  extraordinarily. 

The  Achinese  seem  not  to  be  extraordinary  good  at  Ac- 
counts, as  the  Banians  or  Guzurats  are. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  i.  137. 

The  wine  that  grows  on  the  sides  of  their  mountain  is 
extraordinary  good,  and  I  think  much  better  than  any  1 
met  with  on  the  cold  side  of  the  Apennines. 

Addison,  Remarks  on  Italy  (ed.  Bohn),  I.  403. 

extraparochial  (eks''''tra-pa-ro'ki-al),  a.  Not 
within  or  reckoned  wittin  the  limits  of  a  par- 
ish, or  of  any  parish:  SiS,  extraparochial  land; 
extraparochial  charities. 

The  demesne  of  Clitheroe  Castle  being  an  independent 
jurisdiction,  neither  "geldahle  nor  shii-eable,"  is,  strictly 
speaking,  extra-parochial;  and  it  is  in  virtue  of  this  al- 
most obsolete  privilege  that  several  places  in  "  Blackburn- 
shire,"  within  the  "Castle  parish,"  were,  so  late  as  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century,  returned  to  parlia- 
ment extra-parochial.       Baines,  Hist.  Lancashire,  II.  16. 

extraparochially  (eks'''tra-pa-r6'ki-al-i),  adv. 
In  an  extraparochial  manner  or  relation. 

But  it  is  farther  enacted,  *'  that  the  registers  of  all  such 
marriages  ...  be  removed  to  the  parish  church,  ...  or, 
in  case  of  a  chapel  extraparochially  situate,  then  to  the 
parish  church  next  adjoining."    Horsley,  Charges,  p.  207. 

extraperitoneal (eks''''tra-per-i-to-ne'al),  a. 
Situated  outside  of  the  peritoneal  ea'dty. 

extraphysical  (eks-tra-fiz'i-kal),  a.  Not  sub- 
ject to  physical  laws  or  methods. 

extraplantar  (eks-tra-plan'tar),  a.  [<  L.  extra, 
outside,  +  planta,  tli'e  sole  of  the  foot  (>plan- 
tons,  adj.):  see  plantigrade.']  Situated  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  sole  of  the  foot :  opposed  to  in- 
traplantar:  as,  the  extraplantar  nerve.    Coues. 

extrapolation  (eks''''tra-p6-la'shon),  n.  [<  F.] 
The  approximate  calculation,  from  known 
values  of  a  function  for  given  values  of  the 
variable,  of  another  value  of  the  function  for  a 
value  of  the  variable  smaller  than  the  smallest 
or  larger  than  the  largest  of  those  upon  which 
the  calculation  is  based.  Thus,  the  calculation  of  the 
population  of  the  United  States  in  1900,  from  the  popula- 
tion in  1870, 1880,  and  1890,  would  be  an  extrapolation. 

extraprofessional  (eks"tra-pr6-fesh'on-al),  a. 
Not  included  within  the  ordinary  limits  of  pro- 
fessional interest  or  duty. 

Molina  was  an  ecclesiastic,  and  these  studies  were  ex- 
traprofessional. Med.  Repos. 

extraprOTincial  (eks''tra-pro-vin'shal),  a.  Not 
pertaining  to  or  situated  in  tte  (speoiSed)  prov- 
ince or  jurisdiction. 

An  extra-proviiwial  citation  is  not  valid  .  .  .  above  two 
days'  journey.  Ayliffe,  Parergon. 

extrarectus  (eks-tra-rek'tus),  n. ;  pi.  extrarec- 
ti  (-ti).  [NL.,  <  a.  extra,  outside,  -I-  rectus, 
straight:  see  rectus.]  1.  The  outer  straight 
or  abducent  muscle  of  the  eyeball ;  the  rectus 
extemus,  which  rolls  the  eye  outward.  See 
cut  under  eyeball. —  2.  The  small  or  external 
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straight  muscle  of  the  abdomen,  commonly 
called  pyramidalis  abdominis.    Coues. 
extraregardingCeks'tra-re-gar'ding),  a.  Look- 
ing outward;  considering  what  is  outside  or 
without.     [Eare.] 

Still  it  would  seem  that  the  normal  bent  and  attitude 
of  our  minds,  in  the'exercises  and  pursuits  from  which 
the  happiness  of  most  of  us  is  derived,  is  objective,  extra- 
regarding,  rather  than  introspective. 

H.  Sidgwick,  Methods  of  Ethics,  p.  188. 

extraregular  (eks-tra-reg'u-lar),  a.    Not  com- 
prehended within  a  ride  or  rules ;  unrestricted. 
His  [God's]  providence  Is  extraregular,  and  produces 
strange  things  beyond  common  rules. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Holy  Living,  iv.  2. 

extraregularly  (eks-tra-reg'u-lar-li),  adv.  Ex- 
ceptionally ;  in  a  maimer  not  according  to  rule. 
Extraregularly,  and  upon  extraordinary  reasons  and 
permissions,  we  find  that  holy  persons  have  miscarried 
in  battle.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  I.  268. 

extrasensible(eks-tra-sen'si-bl),a.andn.  I.  a. 
Inaccessible  to  the  senses. 
II.  n.  That  which  is  inaccessible  to  the  senses. 
The  distinction  between  the  Atomic  Theory  and  the 
Hypothesis  of  Atomism  points  to  the  distinction  .  .  .  he- 
tween  the  conception  of  atoms  as  extrasensibles  and  the 
conception  of  them  as  convenient  fictions. 

G.  H.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  II.  iv.  §  85. 

extrasolar  (eks-tra-so'lar),  a.  In  astron.,  situ- 
ated  outside  of  or'beyoiid  the  solar  system. 

extraspection  (eks-tra-spek'shon),  n.  [<  L. 
extra,  beyond,  outside,  -t-  spectio(n-),  observa- 
tion, <  specere,  see,  observe.]  Outward  obser- 
vation ;  observation  of  external  thiugs. 

The  idea  of  God  is  held  to  include  all  that  can  be  known 
concerning  the  external  universe  and  our  inner  conscious- 
ness, and  this  knowledge  is  obtained  through  science  by 
extra-spection  and  by  religion  through  intro-spection. 

Westminster  Ren.,  CXXVIIL  629. 

extrastomachal  (eks-tra-stum'ak-al),  a.  ■  Situ- 
ated or  taking  place  outside  of'the  stomach. 

Fresh  leaves  ...  are  similarly  treated  [moistened  and 
softened  by  secretion  poured  out  of  the  mouth  of  an  earth- 
worm]. The  result  is  that  they  are  partially  digested  he- 
fore  they  ai'e  taken  into  the  alimentary  canal.  1  am  not 
aware  of  any  other  case  of  extrorStonuwhal  digestion  hav- 
ing been  recorded.  Darwin,  Vegetable  Mould,  p.  43. 

extratarsal  (eks-tra-tar'sal),  a.  Situatedupoa 
the  outer  side  of  tli'e  tarsus.     Coues. 

extraterrestrial  (eks'tra-te-res'tri-al),  a.  Oc- 
curring outside  of  the  earth;  extramundane. 

Few  people  understand  that  the  atmosphere  hears  also 
a  large  proportion  of  mineral  substances,  some  of  which 
must,  almost  to  a  certainty,  have  an  extra-terreBtrid  ori- 
gin. Winehell,  World-Life,  L  i.  6. 

extraterritorial  (eks'tra-ter-i-to'ri-al),  a.  [< 
L.  extra,  outside,  +  territorium,  territory:  see- 
territory,  territorial.]    Same  as  exterritorial. 

extraterritoriality  (eks"tra-ter-i-t6-ri-ari-ti), 
n.     [<  extraterritorial  +  -ity.]    Same  as  exter- 


The  treaties  must  in  these  two  points,  rafTO-ferritoria)- 
ity  and  concessions  of  land  for  mercantile  settlements  st 
open  ports,  remain  unchanged. 

Contemporary  Bev.,  LIL  151. 

extraterritorially(eks''tra-ter-i-t6'ri-al-i),fl(i«'. 
Same  as  exterritorially. 

extrathecal  (eks-tra-the'kal),  a.  [<  L.  extra, 
outside,  -t-  NL.  theca,  q.  v. , '+  -al]  In  mol.  and 
bot.,  situated  outside  the  theca:  as,  "the  extra- 
thecal  part  of  the  polyp,"  G.  H.  Fowler,  Micros. 
Sci.,  xxvin.  7. 

From  the  disappearance  of  the  thecal  walls  prior  to  the 
maturity  of  the  spores  they  sometimes  appear  naked,  or 
extrathecal.  Lindsay,  British  Lichens,  p.  70. 

extrathoracic (eks'tra-tho-ras'ik), a.   [< h.ex- 

tra,  outside,  +  thorax,  q.'v.,  +  4c.]    Situated 

outside  the  thorax.    Suxley. 
extratriceps  (eks-trS-tri'seps),  n. ;  pi.  extratr^ 

cipites  (-tri-sip'i-tez)'.     [<  L.  extra,  outside,  + 

triceps,  q.  v.]    The  outer  head  or  division  or  the 

triceps  muscle  of  the  arm. 
extratropical  (eks-tra-trop'i-kal),  a.   Situated 

beyond  or  outside  of  th^  tropics,  north  or  sonm. 
In  polar  and  extra-tropical  regions  .  .  .  precipitation 

[of  vapor]  is  in  excess  of  evaporation.  ,  „  ,». 

J.  Croll,  Climate  and  Time,  p.  IM- 

extraughtt  (eks-tr^f),  a.  [A  var.  otex^act,"^' 
a,s  distraught  oi  distract.]    1.  Extracted.  Mau. 


Sham'st  thou  not,  knowing  whence  tttoairtextran'^, 
To  let  thy  tongue  detect  thy  base-born  heart  (^   ^,  ^ 

2.  Distraught;  distracted. 

There  was  a  woman  accustomed  to  haunt  tj«  ™"* 

whiche  being  extraught  of  her  mind,  a'Kls*™'^?  "^i 

inspiration  to  showe  thinges  to  come,  mette  Aiexau"  , 

and  would  in  noe  wise  suffer  him  to  passe.  _ 

Brende,  tr.  of  Quintus  Curtius,  fol.  "'■ 

extra-Uterine  (eks-tra-ii'te-rin),  a.   Beuig  te^ 
yond  or  outside  of  the  uterus:  apphed  to  tnose 
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oases  of  pregnancy  in  which  the  fetus  is  con- 
tained in  some  organ  exterior  to  the  uterus. 
extravagance  (eks-trav'a-gans),  n.  [<  OF.  and 
F.  extravagance  =  8p.  Pg.  extrawaganeia  =  It. 
estravagama,  stravaganza,  extravagance,  <  ML. 
extravagan(t-)s,  extravagant:  see  extravagant.'] 
1.  A  wandering  beyond  proper  bounds ;  an  ex- 
cursion or  a  sally  out  of  the  usual  way,  course, 
or  limit.     [Now  rare.] 

I  have  troubled  you  too  far  with  this  extravagance :  I 
shall  make  no  delay  to  recall  myself  into  the  road  again. 

HaTmiKmd. 
3.  An  extravagant  action,  or  such  actions  col- 
lectively; a  going  beyond  proper  Umits  in  ac- 
tion, conduct,  or  feeling;  the  overdoing  of 
something;  speciflcally,  lavish  outlay  or  ex- 
penditure. 

The  extravagances  of  a  man  of  genius  are  as  sure  of  imi- 
tation as  the  equable  self-possession  of  his  higher  moments 
is  incapable  of  it.  LoweU,  Study  Windows,  p.  317. 

3.  The  quality  of  being  extravagant;  exees- 
siveness  or  unreasonableness  in  amount  or  de- 
gree; exorbitance:  as,  extravagance  of  expen- 
diture, demands,  conduct,  passion,  etc. 

Some  verses  of  my  own,  Maximin  and  Almanzor,  cry 
vengeance  upon  me  for  their  extravagaiice.  Dryden. 

The  income  of  three  dukes  was  not  enough  to  supply  her 
extravagance.  Arbuthnot. 

In  modem  times  there  exists  an  immense  body  of  estab- 
lished scientific  truth,  which  checks  the  natural  extrava- 
gance of  the  intellect  left  to  itself. 

J.  Fiske,  Cosmic  Philos.,  I.  103. 
=Syil,  Wildness,  irregularity,  absurdity,  excess,  exorbi- 
tance, unreasonableness,  profusion,  waste,  dissipation, 
bombast. 

extravagancy  (eks-trav'a-gan-si),  n.  [As  ex- 
travagance:  see -aney.']  Extravagance;  a  wan- 
dering; especially,  a  wandering  out  of  or  Tae- 
yond  the  usual  or  proper  course ;  a  wild  or  li- 
centious departure  from  custom  or  propriety; 
a  vagary.     [Now  rare.] 

My  determinate  voyage  is  mere  extravagancy. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  ii.  1. 
Such  is  the  Extravagancy  of  some  that  they  will  lay 
Wagers  he  [the  King  of  Sweden]  is  not  yet  dead. 

Mowelly  letters,  I.  yi.  6. 

Precious  liquor,  warmed  and  heightened  by  a  flame, 

first  crowns  the  vessel,  and' then  dances  over  its  brim 

into  the  fire,  Increasing  the  cause  of  its  own  motion  and 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  44. 


extravagant  '(eks-trav'a-gant),  a.  and  n.  [< 
OF.  and  F.  extravagant  '=  8p.  Pg.  extravagante 
=  It.  estravagante,  stra/vagante,  <  ML.  extrava- 
ga/n{t-)s,  pp.  of  extravagari,  wander  beyond,  < 
L.  extra,  beyond,  +  vagari,  wander,  stray:  see 
vagranf]  t,  a.  1.  Wandering  beyond  boxmds 
or  out  of  the  regular  course ;  straying.  [Now 
rare.] 

The  extravagant  and  erring  spirit  hies 

To  his  confine.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  1. 

Walking  about  the  solitudes  [at  Tunbridge  Wells],  I 
greatly  admired  the  extravagant  turnings,  insinuations, 
and  gi'owth  of  certaine  birch  trees  among  the  rocks. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Aug.  15, 1661. 

Eare,  extravagant  spirits  come  by  na  at  intervals,  who 
disclose  to  us  new  facts  in  nature.         Emerson;  History. 

2.  Exceeding,  just  or  reasonable  limits ;  exces- 
sive; exorbitant;  unreasonable;  lavish:  as, the 
demands  or  desires  of  men  are  often  extrava,- 
gant;  extravagant  living  or  expenditure. 

His  people  persuaded  me  to  send  back  my  horses,  and 
promised  I  should  be  well  furnish'd,  but  I  found  myself 
obliged  to  hire  very  bad  horses  at  an  extravagant  price. 
Poeocke,  Bescription  of  the  East,  I.  59. 

Of  Pope  himself  he  [Byron]  spoke  with  extravagant  ad- 
miration. Maeaulay,  Moore's  Byron. 

3.  Not  comprised  within  ordinary  limits  of 
truth,  probability,  or  propriety;  irregular;  wild; 
fantastic:  as,  extravagant  flights  of  fancy. 

Por  a  dance  they  seem'd 
Somewhat  extravagant  and  wild. 

lUaton,  P.  1.,  vi.  616. 

There  appears  something  nobly  wild  and  extravagant  in 

great  geniuses.  Addison. 

Where  ceremony  is  dominant  in  social  intercourse,  ex- 

travaga/iU  compliments  are  addressed  to  private  persons. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sooiol.,  §  346. 

4.  Exceeding  necessity  or  prudence  in  expen- 
diture; wasteful;  prodigal;  profuse:  as,  anea;- 
trmagant  purchase ;  an  extravagant  man. 

He  that  is  extravagant  will  quickly  become  poor,  and 
poverty  will  enforce  dependence  and  invite  corruption. 

Johnson,  Bambler. 
=Syn.  2  and  3.  Inordinate,  exorbitant,  unconscionable, 
atisurd.— 4.  Extravagamt,  Profuse,  Lavish,,Waste/ul,  Prod- 
W  reckless.  Extravagant  and  prodigal  refer  more  often 
Jo  habits  or  character,  the  others  to  acts.  All  apply  to 
Uiat  which  is  immoderate  or  unreasonable  in  quantity  or 
oegree;  wasteful  to  that  which  is  Injuriously  so.  One 
My  be  extravagant  or  wast^ul  with  a  small  sum ;  it  re- 
Qmres  a  large  sum  to  enable  one  to  be  profuse,  lavish,  or 
prodigal.    Lavish  is  stronger  than  profuse.     Prodigal, 
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perhaps  from  association  with  the  prodigal  son  of  Luke 
XV.  11-32,  suggests  most  of  immorality  and  reprobation. 
AH  these  words  have  lighter  figurative  uses. 

An  extravagant  man,  who  has  nothing  else  to  recom- 
mend him  but  a  false  generosity,  is  often  more  beloved 
than  a  person  of  a  much  more  finished  character  who  is 
defective  in  this  particular.  Addison. 

Yet  was  she  not  profuse ;  but  f  ear'd  to  waste. 
And  wisely  managed,  that  the  stock  might  last. 

Dryden,  Bleonora,  1.  65. 
There  is  one  quality  of  Macaulay's  nature,  and  that, 
perhaps,  the  best,  which  is  deserving  of  lavish  eulogium  — 
his  mtense  love  of  liberty,  and  his  hearty  hatred  of  des- 
POt'sm.  Whipple,  Ess.  and  Rev.,  I.  21. 

long,  cumbrous,  and  wasteful  processes  of  natural  se- 
lection and  hereditary  descent. 

W.  K.  Clifford,  Lectures,  1.  213. 

Free-livers  on  a  small  scale,  who  are  prodigal  within  the 

compass  of  a  guinea.  Irving,  The  Stout  Gentleman. 

II.  n.  If.  One  who  wanders  about;  a  vagrant; 
a  vagabond. 

Therefore  returne,  if  yee  be  wise,  you  fall  into  the  ditch 
els,  and  enter  the  cittie  againe,  for  if  there  hee  be  not,  he 
is  a  verie  extravagant,  and  has  no  abiding. 

Rowley,  Search  for  Money  (1609). 

Ordinarie  ofiicers  are  bound  cheefly  to  their  flocks.  Acts 
20.  28,  and  are  not  to  be  extravagcmts,  to  goe,  come,  and 
leave  them  at  their  pleasurs  to  shift  for  them  selves. 

Bradford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  187. 
3.  One  who  is  confined  to  no  general  rule ;  an 
eccentric.     [Rare.] 

There  are  certain  extravagants  among  people  of  all  sizes 
and  professions.  gir  JR.  L' Estrange. 

3.  pi.  (a)  A  part  of  the  body  of  canon  law :  as, 
the  Extravagants  of  John  XXII.  and  the  Extra- 
vagantes  communes  of  other  popes :  so  called  be- 
cause they  treated  of  matters  not  in  the  decre- 
tals (_extra  decretum  vagahantur). 

All  these  together,  Gratian's  decree,  Gregory's  decretals, 
the  sixth  decretal,  the  Clementine  constitutions,  and  the 
extravagants  of  John  and  his  successors,  form  the  corpus 
juris  canonici,  or  body  of  the  Eoman  canon  law. 

Blackstone,  Com.,  Int.,  §  82. 

The  accretions  of  the  Decretum,  the  Extravagants,  as 
they  were  called  —  that  is,  the  authoritative  sentences  of 
the  Popes  which  were  not  yet  codified  — were  many  of  them 
conveyed  in  answers  to  English  bishops,  or  brought  at  once 
to  England  by  the  clergy,  with  the  same  avidity  that  law- 
yers now  read  the  terminal  reports  in  the  Law  Journal. 
Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  306. 

(6)  A  collection  of  Jewish  traditions,  published 
at  the  end  of  the  second  century. 
extravagantly  (eks-trav'a-gant-li),  adv.  In  an 
extravagant  manner;  unreasonably;  absurdly; 
excessively;  with  unjustifiable  prof  useness:  as, 
to  act,  dress,  or  live  extravagantly;  to  be  ex- 
travagantly fond  of  pleasure. 
.  Passing  abreast  of  me,  he  .  .  .  stuck  an  arm  akimbo, 
and  smirked  extravagantly  by. 

Dickens,  Great  Expectations,  xxx. 
My  Lord  extravagantly  entertaining :  telling  some  capi- 
tal stories  about  old  Bishop  Horsley,  which  were  set  off 
with  some  of  the  drollest  mimicry  that  I  ever  saw. 

Maeaulay,  Life  and  Letters,  I.  283. 

extravagantness  (eks-trav'a-gant-nes),  n.  Ex- 
travagance.   Bailey,  1727. 

extravaganza  (eks-trav-a-gan'za),  n.  [With 
ex-  for  es-,  <  It.  estravagama,  extravagance: 
see  extravagance.']  1.  Something  out  of  rule, 
as  in  music,  the  drama,  etc.;  a  composition 
characterized  by  extravagant,  fantastic,  or  ca- 
pricious qualities,  as  "Hudibras"or  "  Bom- 
bastes  Purioso";  aljurlesque. — 2.  An  extrava- 
gant flight  of  feeling  or  language. 

extravaganzist  (eks-trav-a-gan'zist),  n.  [< 
extravaganza  +  -dst.]  A  writer  of  extravagan- 
zas. 

Cornelius  Webbe  is  one  of  the  best  of  that  numerous 
school  of  extravaganzists  who  sprang  from  the  I'uins  of 
Lamb.  J^oe,  Marginalia,  cxv. 

extravagate  (eks-trav'a-gat),  v.  i.  [<  ML. 
extravagatus,  pp.  of  extravagari  (>  P.  extrava- 
guer),  wander  beyond :  see  extravagant.]  To 
wander  irregularly  or  beyond  due  limits. 

When  the  body  plunges  into  the  luxury  of  sense,  the 

mind  will  extravagate  through  all  the  regions  of  a  vitiated 

imagination.  Warburton,  Sermons,  xx. 

Adventures  endless,  spun 

By  the  dismantled  warrior  in  old  age. 

Out  of  the  bowels  of  those  very  schemes 

In  which  his  youth  did  first  extravagate. 

Wordsworth,  Prelude,  v. 

extravagationt  (eks-trav-a-ga'shon),  n.    [<  ex- 
travagate +  4on.]    Excess;   a  wandering  be- 
yond limits. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  justify  the  extravagations  of  the  mob. 

Smollett. 

extravasate  (eks-trav'a-sat),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  extraoasated,  ppr.  ex'travasating.  [<  ML.  ex- 
travasatus,  only  as  adj.,  as  if  pp.  of  *extravasare 
(>  Sp.  extravasar(se)  =  Pg.  extravasar  =  F.  ex- 
travaser),  <  L.  extra,  beyond,  +  vas,  vessel:  see 
vase,  vessel]    In  pathol.,  to  become  infiltrated 
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or  effused ;  escape,  as  blood,  lymph,  or  serum, 
from  its  proper  vessels  into  surrounding  tissues. 

He  still  mends,  but  abundance  of  extravasated  blood 
has  come  out  of  the  wound.  Swift,  To  Stella,  xviii. 

As  if  the  light  which  was  once  in  those  sickly  green  pu- 
pils had  extravasated  into  the  white  part  of  the  eye. 

Thackeray,  Catharine,  p.  538. 

extravasate  (eks-trav'a-sat),  a.  [<  ML.  extrava- 
gatus: see  the  verb.]  "Extravasated.    [Bare.] 

I'm  told  one  clot  of  blood  extravasate 
Ends  one  as  certainly  as  Eoland's  sword. 

Browniiig,  Eing  and  Book,  II.  242. 

extravasation  (eks-trav-a-sa'shon),  n.  [=  F. 
extra/easation  =  Sp.  extravasaeioiii  =  Pg.  extra- 
vasagSlo;  as  extravasate  +  -ion.]  The  effusion 
of  an  animal  flxdd  into  the  tissues  surrounding 
its  proper  vessel,  from  which  it  has  escaped  in 
consequence  of  rupture  or  morhid  permeabil- 
ity: as,  extravasation  of  blood  or  of  urine. 

Perhaps  also  causing  some  extravasation,  as  we  see  that 
wounds  and  bruises  are  attended  with  some  inflammation, 
more  or  less,  of  the  part  affected.      Boyle,  Works,  II.  83. 

extravascular  (eks-tra-vas'ku-lar),  a.  1.  Be- 
ing out  of  the  proper  vessel  or  vessels ;  without 
distinct  vessels:  applied  especially  to  the  free 
circulation  of  the  blood  of  insects  between  the 
viscera  and  the  muscles,  without  special  veins 
or  arteries. —  3.  Nonvascular :  applied  to  parts 
which  have  no  blood-vessels:  as,  cuticle  and 
cartilage  are  extravascular  structures. 

extravenatet  (eks-tra-ve'nat),  a.  [<  L.  extra, 
outside,  +  vena,  a  vein,  +  -ate^.  Cf.  extrava- 
sate.]   Let  out  of  the  veins. 

That  there  is  a  magnetick  way  of  curing  wounds  by 
anointing  the  weapon,  and  that  the  wound  is  affected  in 
like  manner  as  is  the  extravenate  bloud  by  the  sympathet- 
ic medicine,  is  for  matter  of  fact  put  out  of  doubt  by  the 
noble  SirK.  Digby.    CrZanmWe,Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  xxi. 

extraversiont  (eks-tra-v6r'shon),  n.  [<  L.  ex- 
tra, outside,  -I-  ML.  versio{n-),  a  turning :  see 
version.  Gt.  extroversion.]  The  act  of  throwing 
out ;  the  state  of  being  turned  or  thrown  out  or 
outward. 

Nor  does  there  intervene  heat  to  afford  them  any  colour 
to  pretend  that  there  is  made  an  extraversi^yn  of  the  sul- 
phur, or  of  any  of  the  two  other  supposed  principles. 

Boyle. 

extrayt, '!'•  *•  [MB.  extrayen,  extraien,  <  OF.  cx- 
travre,  P.  extraire  =  Pr.  estraire  =  Sp.  extraer 
=  Pg.  extrahir  =  It.  estrarre,  strarre,  <  L.  extra- 
here,  draw  out,  extract:  see  extract,  v.]  To  ex- 
tract. 

And  so  y  made  hem  extraie  me  ensaumples  of  the  Bible 
and  other  bokes  that  y  had.  And  y  made  hem  rede  me 
eueri  boke ;  and  ther  that  y  fonde  a  goode  ensaumple  y 
made  extraie  it  out. 

Book  of  the  Knight  of  La  Tour  Landry,  p'.  3. 

extreatt  (eks-tref),  n.  [A  var.  of  estreat,  ex- 
tract.]   Extraction. 

.Some  Clarkes  doe  doubt  in  their  devicefuU  art 
Whether  this  heavenly  thing  whereof  I  treat, 
To  weeten  Mercie,  be  of  Justice  part. 
Or  drawne  forth  from  her  by  divine  extreate. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V.  x.  1. 

extreet  (eks'tre),  n.  [<  ME.  extre;  a  var.  of  ax- 
tree,  equiv.  to  axletree,  q.  v.]    An  axletree. 

A  large  pyn,  in  maner  of  an  extre,  that  goth  thorow  the 
hole.  Chaucer,  Astrolabe,  i.  14. 

extreme  (eks-trem'),  a.  and  n.  [Formerly  also 
extream,  extreame;  <  OP.  extreme,  P.  extrhne  = 
Pr.  extrem,  estrem  =  Sp.  Pg.  extremo  =  It.  es- 
tremo,  stremo,  <  L.  extremus,  outermost,  utmost, 
super!,  of  exter,  outer,  outward:  see  exterior.'] 
I.  a.  1.  Outermost;  situated  at  the  utmost 
limit,  point,  or  border;  furthest  of  all;  largest 
or  smallest  or  last:  as,  the  extreme  verge  or 
edge  of  a  roof  or  a  precipice ;  the  extreme  limit 
or  hour  of  life.  [Although  the  word  is  superlative  in 
itself,  the  superlative  suffix  is  sometimes  added  for  em- 
phasis ;  as,  '•  the  extremest  shore,"  Southey.] 

Thy  extreme  hope,  the  loveliest  and  the  last. 

Shelley,  Adonais,  vi. 

Behind  the  standing  figure  on  the  extreme  left  six  ob- 
jects are  ranged  on  the  edge  of  the  chaton,  so  as  to  follow 
its- curve.  C.  T.  Newton,  Art  and  Archseol.,  p.  268. 

3.  Utmost  or  greatest  in  degree;  the  most, 
greatest,  best,  or  worst  that  can  exist  or  be 
supposed ;  such  as  cannot  be  exceeded :  as,  ex- 
treme pain  or  grief ;  extreme  joy  or  pleasure ;  an 
extreme  case. 

To  forbid  the  overflowings  and  intercourses  of  pity  upon 
such  occasions  were  the  extremest  of  euils. 

Bacim,  Moral  Fables,  vii.,  Expl. 

Why,  therefore,  fire  ;  for  I  have  caught  extreme  cold. 
Shak.,  T.  of  theS.,  iv.  1. 

God  ever  mindful  in  all  strife  and  strait,  . 

Who,  for  our  own  good,  makes  the  need  extreme. 
Till  at  the  last  He  puts  forth  might  and  saves. 

Browning,  King  and  Book,  II.  50. 
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This  single  bilateral  symmetry  remains  constant  under 
the  extremest  moditlcations  of  form. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Biol.,  §  262. 

3.  Exaoting  or  severe  to  the  utmost. 

If  thou,  Lord,  wilt  be  extreme  to  mark  what  is  done 
amiss,  O  Lord,  who  may  abide  it? 

Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Psalter,  cxxx.  3. 

Posterity  is  not  extrcTne  to  mai-k  abortive  crimes. 

Macavlay,  Hallam's  Const.  Hist. 

4.  In  music,  superfluous  or  augmented:  thus, 
the  extreme  sharp  sixth  is  the  aug- 
mented sixth.— Chord  of  the  ex- 
treme sixth,  a  chord  which  in  its  regular 
form  contains  an  augmented  sixth,  as  in 
flg.  a.— Extreme  fifth.  See  fifth,  n.,  2.— Extreme  In- 
tervals, in  music,  expanded,  augmented,  or  superfluous 
intervals:  as,  the  extreme  sixth  (that  is,  the  augmented 
or  sharped  sixth). — Extreme  key,  in  musU,  a  key  not 
closely  related  to  a  given  key.— Extreme  parts,  in  m,usic, 
the  parts  or  voices  that  lie  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
harmony ;  usually,  the  soprano  and  bass. — Extreme  unc- 
tion. See  umtion.— To  cut  a  line  In  extreme  and 
mean  ratio,  to  cut  it  into  two  parts  such  that  the  lesser 
is  to  the  greater  as  the  greater  is  to  the  whole— that  is, 
the  ratio  of  the  whole  to  the  greater  is  J(i^5  + 1),  while 
that  of  the  lesser  to  the  greater  is  i(>/5  — 1).  =Syn.  1.  Ut- 
termost, most  distant,  most  remote,  terminal.— 2.  Final, 
ultimate,  utter. 

n.  TO.  1.  The  utmost  point  or  verge  of  a 
thing;  that  part  which  terminates  a  body;  an 
extremity ;  the  end  or  one  of  the  ends,  espe- 
cially of  correlated  parts,  of  a  body. 

With  this  wind  they  run  away  in  the  same  parellel  35 
or  86  d.  before  they  cross  the  line  again  to  the  northward, 
which  is  about  midway  between  the  extremes  of  both  prom- 
ontories. Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  ii,  9. 

2.  The  utmost  limit  or  degree  that  can  be  sup- 
posed or  tolerated;  either  of  two  states,  quali- 
ties, or  feelings  as  different  from  each  other  as 
possible ;  the  highest  or  the  lowest  degree :  as, 
the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold;  avoid  extremes. 

His  flaw'd  heart,  .  .  . 
'Twixt  two  extremes  of  passion,  joy  and  grief. 
Burst  smilingly.  Shak.,  Lear,  v.  3. 

Yet  is  this  City  subject  to  both  the  extreama  of  weather. 
Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  169. 

The  felon  is  the  logical  extreme  of  the  epicure  and  cox- 
comb.   Selfish  luxury  is  the  end  of  both,  though  in  one 
it  is  decorated  with  refinements,  and  in  the  other  brutal. 
Emerson,  Fortune  of  the  Republic. 

3t.  Extremity;  utmost  need  or  distress. 

I  will  not  hide 
What  thoughts  in  my  unquiet  breast  are  risen. 
Tending  to  some  relief  of  our  extremes. 
Or  end.  Milton,  P.  L.,  a.  976. 

4.  In  logic,  the  subject  or  the  predicate  of  a  cate- 
gorical proposition ;  specifically,  the  subject  or 
the  predicate  of  the  conclusion  of  a  syllogism; 
either  of  two  terms  which  are  separated  in  the 
premises  and  brought  together  in  the  conclu- 
sion. The  major  extreme  is  the  predicate  of  the  conclu- 
sion; the  Tninor  extremA,  the  subject  of  the  conclusion. 
The  major  is  also  called  thQ  first  extreme ;  the  minor,  the 
second  extreme. 

5.  Inmath.:  (a)  Either  of  the  first  and  last  terms 
of  a  proportion,  or  of  any  other  related  se- 
quence or  series  of  terms :  as,  when  three  mag- 
nitudes are  proportional,  the  rectangle  con- 
tained by  the  extremes  is  equal  to"  the  square 
of  the  mean.  (6)  The  largest  or  the  smallest 
of  three  or  more  magnitudes. 

If  any  three  unequall  numbers  be  proposed,  they  have 
this  propertie :  that  the  product  of  their  meane  number 
by  the  total  of  both  the  ods  or  differences  whereby  the 
extreames  differ  from  the  same  meane  countervayles  both 
the  products  made  of  each  eaJtrectme  by  this  f  ellowes  differ- 
ance  or  ods.  T.  Hill,  Arithmetic  (1600),  f  ol.  31. 

(c)  Any  part  of  a  right-angled  or  quadrantal 
spherical  triangle  other  than  the  part  assumed 
as  mean.  The  two  extremes  nearest  the  mean  are  called 
the  conjunct  extremes,  the  other  two  the  disjunct  extremes. 
—  In  the  extreme,  in  the  highest  or  utmost  degree. 

AU  colours  in  Brazil,  whether  of  birds,  insects,  or  flow- 
ers, are  brilliant  in  the  extreme. 

Lady  Brassey,  Voyage  of  Sunbeam,  I.  Iv. 

The  extremes  of  an  interval,  in  music,  the  two  sounds 
most  distant  from  each  other. —  To  go  to  extremes  to 
proceed  to  an  extremity  in  some  course  or  action ;  use  ex- 
treme measures  or  methods ;  carry  one's  opinions  or  pro- 
ceedings to  the  utmost  limit  or  consequences. =Syn.  See 
eietremity. 

eztremet  (eks-trem'),  adv.  [<  extreme,  a.]  Ex- 
tremely; excessively;  exceedingly. 

The  colde  is  extreame  sharp  e,  but  here  the  Proverbe  is 
true,  that  no  extreame  long  continueth. 

Capt.  John  Smith,  True  Travels,  I.  114. 

Lord  Peter,  even  in  his  lucid  intervals,  was  very  lewdly 
given  in  his  common  conversation,  extreme  wilful  and 
positive.  Simft,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  iv. 

eztremeless  (eks-trem'les),  a,  [<  extreme  + 
-less.2  Having  no  extremes  or  extremities ;  in- 
finite.   Bailey,  1727. 

extremely  (eks-trem'li),  adv.  In  the  utmost 
degree;  to  the  utmost;  more  commonly,  to  a 
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very  great  degree;  exceedingly:  as,  extremely 
hot  or  cold;  extremely  painful. 
It  rained  most  extremely  without  any  ceasing. 

Coryai,  Crudities,  I.  57. 
I  swear  thou  ahalt  flght  with  me,  or  thou  Shalt  be  beaten 
extremely  and  lacked. 

Beau,  and  Ft.,  King  and  No  King,  iii.  2. 

extremeness  (eks-trem'nes),  n.    The  quality  of 
being  extreme ;  tendency  to  extremes. 
There  is  perhaps  a  little  extremeness  on  either  side. 

Sci.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LV.  197. 

extremism  (eks-tre'mizm),  m.  [<  extreme  + 
4sm.']  Disposition  to  go  to  extremes  in  doc- 
trine or  practice ;  ultraism. 

It  is  just  this  extremismvhich  makes  any  effective  con- 
trol of  the  traffic  in  liquors  so  nearly  hopeless  in  this 
country.  The  American,  XIII.  276. 

It  [the  anti-saloon  movement]  recognizes  the  futility  of 
extremism.  New  York  Semi-weekly  Tribune,  Aug.  26, 1887. 

extremist  (eks-tre'mist),  n.  [<  extreme  +  -ist.'] 
One  who  goes  to  extremes;  a  supporter  of  ex- 
treme doctrines  or  practice. 

But  at  no  time  has  the  Prime  Minister  given  his  sanc- 
tion to  the  proposals  of  the  extremists  in  his  own  party. 
The  American,  IX.  117. 

extremital  (eks-trem'i-tal),  a.  [<  extremity  + 
-al.2  la  zool.,  pertaining  to  an  extremity;  sit- 
uated at  the  end;  distal:  opposed  to  proximal. 
extremity  (eks-trem'i-ti),  m.  ;  pi.  extremities 
(-tiz).  [<  ME.  extremiie,  <  OF.  extremite,  P.  ex- 
tr6miU=  Pr.  extremitat  =  Sp.  extremidad  =  I'g. 
extremidade  =  It.  estremitd,,  stremitd,  <  L.  ex- 
tremita{t-)s,  the  extremity  or  end,  <  extremus, 
furthest,  extreme:  see  extreme.']  1.  The  utmost 
point  or  side ;  the  end  or  the  verge ;  the  point 
or  border  that  terminates  a  thing:  as,  the  ex- 
tremities of  a  bridge ;  the  extremities  of  a  lake. 
Perseus  readily  undertook  a  very  long  .expedition  even 
from  the  east  to  the  extremities  of  the  west. 

Bacon,  Fable  of  Perseus. 

Petrarca's  villa  is  at  the  extremity  farthest  from  Padua. 

Eustace,  Tour  through  Italy,  I.  iv. 

2.  In  anat,  and  zool.,  a  limb  or  an  organ  of  loco- 
motion; an  appendage  or  appendicular  part  of 
the  body.  The  extremities  of  the  vertebrate  body  are 
four  in  number,  viz.,  the  arms  and  legs,  divided  in  man 
into  upper  and  lower,  and  in  other  animals  into  anterior 
and  posterior  extremities.  , 

He  schal  waische  al  his  body  and  his  extremytees  with 
brennynge  watir  ofte  tymes. 

Book  of  Quinte  Essence  (ed.  Fumivall),  p.  17. 

It  is  a  sign  ...  of  new  vigor,  when  the  extremities  are 
made  active,  when  currents  of  warm  life  run  into  the 
hands  and  feet.  Emerson,  Misc.,  p.  93. 

3.  The  highest  degree ;  the  most  intense  form : 
as,  to  suffer  the  extremity  of  pain  or  cruelty. 

He  is  vain-glorious  and  humble,  and  angry  and  patient, 
and  merry  and  dull,  and  joyful  and  sorrowful,  in  extremi- 
ties, in  an  hour.     Beau,  and  Ft.,  King  and  No  King,  i.  1. 
Come  arm'd  with  Flames,  for  I  will  prove 
All  the  Extremities  of  mighty  Love. 

Cowley,  The  Mistress,  Request. 
He  reddening  in  extremity  of  delight, 
"My  lord,  you  overpay  me  fifty-fold. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 

4.  Extreme  or  utmost  need,  distress,  or  diffi- 
culty; the  greatest  degree  of  destitution  or 
helplessness;  specifically,  death:  as,  a  city  be- 
sieged and  reduced  to  extremity;  man's  extrem- 
ity is  God's  opportunity. 

My  servants  all  for  life  did  flee. 
And  left  me  in  extremitie. 
Lament  of  the  Border  Widow  (Child's  Ballads,  III.  87). 
Lover's  oaths  are  like  mariner's  prayers,  uttered  in  ex- 
tremity. Webster,  White  Devil,  iv.  4. 

5.  pi.  Extreme  measures:  as,  the  commander 
was  compelled  to  proceed  to  extremities. 

Extremities  ought  then  only  to  ensue  when,  after  a  fair 

experiment,  accommodationhas  been  foundimpracticable. 

A.  Hamilton,  Works,  I.  438. 

=Syn.  1.  Extremity,  End,  Extreme,'boTLCi&v,i&vmm&iAoTi. 
Extremity  is  opposed  to  middle,  end  to  begirming,  and  ex- 
treme  to  mean  or  moderate  degree.    Extreme  is  how  used 
only  in  flgurative  senses ;  the  othei-s  are  literal  or  figura- 
tive.  Extreme  generally  indicates  that  which  is  excessive, 
exaggerated,  or  extravagant :  as,  he  was  dressed  in  the 
extreme  of  the  fashion ;  "  avoid  extremes, "  Pope,  Bssay  on 
Criticism,  1.  385.    For  the  direct  expression  of  a  great  dis- 
tress, etc.,  extremity  is  used,  and  extreme  is  rare  or  obso- 
lete. 
Truly  in  my  youth  I  suffered  much  extremity  for  love. 
Shak.,  Hamlet,  ii,  2. 
But  only  fools,  and  they  of  vast  estate. 
The  extremity  of  modes  will  imitate. 

Dryden,  New  House,  Prol.,  I.  26. 
Death  is  the  end  of  life ;  ah,  why 
Should  life  all  labour  be  ? 

Tennyson,  Lotos-Eaters  (Chorlc  Song). 
The  human  mind  not  infrequently  passes  from  one  ex- 
treme to  another ;  from  one  of  implicit  faith  to  one  of  ab- 
solute incredulity. 

Story,  Address,  Cambridge,  Aug.  31,  1826. 

extricable  (eks'tri-ka-bl),  a.  [<  L.  as  if  *extri- 
cabilis  (cf.  inextricafklis),  inextricable,  <  extri- 


extrinsic 

care,  extricate :  see  extricate.]    Capable  of  be- 
ing extricated. 

"Germ  above  roundish-egged,  very  villous,  scarce  extri 
cable  from  the  calyx  enclosing  and  grasping  it. 

Sir  W.  Jones,  Select  Indian  Plants. 
extricate  (eks'tri-kat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  ex- 
tricated, ppr.  extricating.  [<  L.  extricatus,  pn 
of  extricare,  disentangle,  extricate,  <  ex,  out  + 
tricce,  trifles,  tojs,  trumpery,  hence  also  hin- 
drances, impediments.  Cf.  intricate.]  1.  To 
disentangle  ;  disengage ;  free :  as,  to  extneate 
one  from  a  perilous  or  embarrassing  situation- 
to  extricate  one's  self  from  debt.  ' 

A  friend  was  arrested  for  fifty  pounds.  I  was  unable  to 
extricate  him,  except  by  becoming  his  bail. 

Goldsmith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  xxvli. 

Butler  dwells  ...  on  the  dexterity  with  which  lie 
[Shaftesbury]  extricated  himself  from  the  snares  in  which 
he  left  his  associates  to  perish. 

Macaulay,  Sir  WilUam  Temple. 

If  I  felt  any  emotion  at  all,  it  was  a  kind  of  chuckling 
satisfaction  at  the  cleverness  I  was  about  to  display  in  ex- 
tricating myself  from  this  dilemma.  Poe,  Tales,  1. 13. 
2.  To  set  loose  or  free  ;  evolve ;  excrete. 

They  extricate  water,  urea,  and  carbonic  acid. 

Encye.  Brit.,  XXIL  413. 

This  mixture  [for  the  manufacture  of  phosphorus]  mnBl 
be  made  out  of  doors,  as  under  an  open  shed,  on  account 
of  the  carbonic  acid  and  other  offensive  gases  which  are 
extricated.  If  re.  Diet.,  III.  667. 

=Syn.  1.  Disentangle,  etc.  (see  disengage);  relieve,  de'- 
liver,  set  free. 

extricate,  extricated  (eks'tri-kat,  -ka-ted),  a. 
[<  L.  extricatus,  pp. :  see  the  verb.]  In  entom,, 
extruded :  applied  to  the  ovipositor  when  the 
valves  and  vagina  are  entirely  without  the 
body,  whether  in  use  or  not,  as  in  many  M- 


extrication  (eks-tri-ka'shon),  n.  [<  extricate 
+  -ion.]  1 .  The  act  of  extricating,  or  the  state 
of  being  extricated;  a  freeing  from  impedi- 
ments or  embarrassments;  disentanglement. 

The  chief  object  in  the  mind  of  every  citizen  may  not  be 

extrication  from  a  condition  admitted  to  be  disgraceful, 

but  fulfilment  of  a  duty  which  shall  be  also  a  birthright. 

Buskin,  Lectures  on  Art,  §.  4. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  setting  loose  or  free; 
an  evolving:  as,  the  extrication  of  heat  or 
moisture  from  a  substance. 

Extrication,  or  escape  of  the  embryo  from  the  ovum. 

Owen,  Anat,  xii. 

Whenever  any  rapid  chemical  action  attended  with  ex- 
trication of  light  and  heat  takes  place,  combustion  is  said 
to  occur.  W.  A.  MUler,  Elem.  of  Chem.,  §  386. 

extrinsecalt,  a.  See  extrirmcal. 
extrinsecatet,  a.  See  extrinsicate. 
extrinsic  (eks-trin'sik),  a.  [Formerly  extria- 
sick,  extrinsique;  prop.  *extrinsec  (the  term,  be- 
ing erroneously  conformed  to  that  of  adjectives 
in  4c)  =  F.  extrinsique  =  Pr.  extri/mec  =  Sp.  ex- 
trinseeo  =  Pg.  extrinseco  =  It.  esirinseco,  <  h, 
extrinsecus,  adj.,  outer,  <  extri/nsecus,  adv.,  from 
without,  without,  on  the  outside,  <  "extrim,  an 
assumed  adverbial  form  of  exter,  outer,  out- 
ward, -I-  secus,  prep.,  by,  beside,  seen  also  in 
intrinsecus,  on  the  inside  (>  E.  intrinsic,  q.  v.), 
altrinsecus,  on  the  other  side,  utrinseeus,  on  both 
sides,  eiroumsecus,  on  all  sides.']  1.  Outward; 
external;  not  of  the  essence  or  inner  being  or 
nature  of  a  thing. 

So  in  like  manner  astronomy  exhibiteth  the  extrintigm 
parts  of  celestial  bodies  (namely,  the  number  or  situation, 
notion,  and  periods  of  the  starres)  as  the  hide  of  heaven. 
Bacon,  On  Learning,  ii. ». 
The  royal  stamp  upon  any  kind  of  metal  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  give  it  an  extrinaick  value,  and  to  detemiine  the 
rate  at  which  it  is  to  pass  amongst  coins ;  but  it  cannot  give 
an  intrinslck  value,  or  make  that  which  is  but  brass  to 
be  gold.  Bp.  Wilkins,  Natural  Keligion,  it «. 

Words 
That,  while  they  most  ambitiously  set  forth 
Extrinsie  differences,  thfe  outward  marks 
Whereby  society  has  parted  man 
From  man,  neglect  the  universal  heart.  .. 

Wordsimrth,  Prelude,  an. 

2.  Determined  by  something  else  than  the  sub- 
ject; extraneous;  foreign. 

That  one  is  wise,  and  another  is  foolish  or  less  learned, 

is  by  accident  and  extrinsic  causes.  ^^.  _  „„„ 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  l.» 

3.  In  anat.,  originating  outside  the  anatomical 
limits  of  a  limb,  these  limits  including  the  pec- 
toral and  pelvic  arches:  applied  to  certain  miis- 
cles.— 4.  In  Scots  law,  not  relevant  to  the  pomi 
referred:  applied  to  facts  and  eireumstances 
sworn  to  by  a  party  on  a  reference  to  his  om, 
which  cannot  be  competently  taken  as  pan  w 
the  evidence.-ExtrinalcorextrlnBloalarenm^^ 
an  argument  not  drawn  from  a  definition.— liXWJ^ 
evidence,  that  evidence  which  is  not  contained  B  ic-u^ 
ment,  but  sought  to  be  adduced  from  w'tni";'' ^.! '°»ect 
purpose  of  interpreting  its  contents  or  qualifying  >»  '" 
=Syn.  8ee  exterior. 


extrinsical 

extrinsical  (eks-trin'si-kal),  a.  and  n.  [Orig. 
and  prop,  extnnsecal;  as  extrinsic  +  -aZ.]  I.  a. 
Same  as  extrinsic.    [Obsolete  or  archaic] 

A  purpose  acted  and  not  acted  differs  not  in  the  prin- 
ciple, but  in  the  effect,  which  is  extrinsiccd  and  acciden- 
tal to  the  purpose.      Jer.  Taylor,  Worlts  (ed.  1835),  1. 186. 

Shakespeare  no  doubt  projected  himself  in  his  own 
creations ;  but  those  creations  never  became  so  perfectly 
disengaged  from  him,  so  objective,  or,  as  they  used  to  say, 
atrimkal,  to  him,  as  to  react  upon  him  like  real  and  even 
alien  existences.  Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  Ist  ser.,  p.  86. 

Il.t  »•  -^  outward  accident  orciroumstance ; 
a  non-essential. 

Knox  and  Whittingham  were  as  much  bent  against  the 
substance  of  the  book  as  against  any  of  the  circumstantials 
and  extrinmaiii  which  belonged  unto  it. 

Heylin,  Hist.  Eeformation,  II.  179. 

extrinsicality  (eks-trin-si-kal'i-ti),  n.  [<  ex- 
trinsioal  +  -ity.']  The  state  or  character  of  be- 
ing extrinsic.    Boget. 

extrinsically  (eks-trin'si-kal-i),  adv.  In  an 
extrinsic  manner;  from -witliout ;  externally. 

extrinsicalness  (eks-trin'si-kal-nes), ».  Same 
as  extrvmicality.    Bailey,  1727.' 

extrinsicatet,  <»•  [Orig.  extrinsecate ;  as  extrin- 
sic +  -afci.]    External ;  extraneous.    Demies. 

Which  nature  doth  not  forme  of  her  owne  power, 
But  are  extrinaecate,  by  marvaile  wrought. 

Wisdom  of  Dr.  Dodipol  (1600). 

extrinsicate  (eks-trin'si-kat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  extrinsioated,  ppr.  extrinsicaUng.  [<  extriri- 
sic  +  'ate^."]  To  make  extrinsic;  transmit  from 
an  internal  to  an  external  activity  or  being; 
externalize. 

The  acoustic  image  cannot  be  evoked,  and  therefore  the 
idea  cannot  be  extrinswated  either  in  spoken  words  or  in 
writing,  which  alone  are  capable  of  exactly  calling  up  the 
idea  in  other  persons. 

Tr.  In  Alien,  and  Neurol.,  VIII.  219. 

extrinsication  (eks-trin-si-ka'shon),  n.  [<  ex- 
irinsieate  +  -«o».]  The  act  or  result  of  extrin- 
sicating  or  externalizing. 

extrobliquus  (eks-trob-li'kwus),  n. ;  pi.  extrob- 
ligui  (-kwi).  [NL.,  <  L.  extra,  outside,  -t-  obU- 
quus,  oblique.]    Same  as  eetoiUquus. 

extroitive  (eks-tro'i-tiv),  a.  [teeg.  (in  imita- 
tion of  the  opposite  introitwe)  <  L.  extra,  out- 
side, -t-  ire,  pp.  *itus,  go,  -f-  -j«e.]  Moving  or  go- 
ing out ;  seeking  after  external  objects.  Cole- 
ridge.   [Eare.] 

extrorsal  (eks-tr6r'sal),  a.  [<  extrorse  +  -al.l 
Same  as  extrorse. 

extrorse  (eks-trdrs');  a.  [<  P-  extrorse,  <  L.  as 
if  *extrorsus,  toward  the  outside  (cf .  L.  intror- 
sus,  adv.,  toward  the  inside),  <  extra,  outside,  -f- 
versws,  adv.,  turned  toward,  <  versus,  pp.  of  ver- 
tere,  turn:  see 
verse,  and  cf .  in- 
trorse.]  1.  In 
tot,  turned  out- 
ward :  applied 
to  an  anther 
which  is  turned 
away  from  the 
axis  of  the  flow- 
er and  faces  the 
perianth.— 2.  In 
eool. ,  turned  out  or  away  from  the  body :  corre- 
lated with  antrorse,  introrse,  and  retrorse. 

extrorseljr  (eks-tr6rs'li),  adv.  In 'an  extrorse 
manner;  in  such  away  as  to  become  extrorse. 

extroversion  (eks-tro-ver'shon),  n.  [Irreg.  (in 
imitation  of  the  opposite  introversion)  <  L.  ex- 
tra, without,  -I-  ML.  versio{n-),  a  turning.]  In 
pathol.,  a  turning  inside  out,  as  of  the  eyelids 
(see  eversion)  or  of  the  bladder — in  the  latter 
case,  a  congenital  malformation. 

eitructt  (eks-trukf),  v.  t.  [<  L.  extructus,  ex- 
struotus,  pp.  of  extruere  (>  OF.  estruir,  estrure  = 
It.  estruere,  struere),  exstruere,  pile  u;p,  build 
np,  <  ex,  out,  -I-  stntere,  pp.  structus,  build :  see 
strmtwre.   Ot.  construct.^    To  build;  construct. 

These  high  exatrucUd  spires  he  writ 
Tliat  mortal  Dellius  must  quit. 

Byrom,  On  Horace's  Odes,  ii.  3. 

extructiont  (eks-truk'shon),  n.  [<  L.  extruc- 
So(«-),  exstrucUo(n-),  <  extruere,  exstniere,  pp. 
extructus,  exstructus,  iDuild  up:  see  extruct.'\  A 
Wlding;  a  structure.  Bailey,  1731. 
extructivet  (eks-truk'tiv),  a.  [<  extmct  +  ■4ve.} 
Forming  into  a  structure;  constructive. 

If  it  were  not  as  easy  for  us  to  say  that  papistry  is  both 
amrmative  and  extruotive  of  all  wickedness. 

FtUke,  Ans.  to  Trarine's  Declaration  (1580),  p.  41. 

extructort  (eks-truk'tor),  n.  [<  LL.  extructor, 
exsinictor,  a  builder,  '<;  L.  extruere,  exstruere: 
s^e  extruct.']  A  builder;  a  constructor ;  a  con- 
triver,   Bailey,  1727. 
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extrude  (eks-trSd'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  extruded, 
ppr.  extruding.  [<  L.  extruders,  pp.  extrusus, 
thrust  out  or  forth,  <  ex,  out,  +  trudere,  thrust, 
akin  to  E.  threat,  q.  v.  Cf.  intrude,  obtrude, 
protrude.']  1.  To  thrust  out;  force,  press,  or 
crowd  out;  expel:  applied  to  things. 

The  gift  of  Nilus  bringing  down  earth  with  his  deluges, 
and  extruding  the  sea  by  little  and  little. 

Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  80. 
Parentheses  thrown  into  notes  or  extruded  to  the  mar- 
gin- Coleridge. 
The  tree  puts  forth  leaves,  and  presently,  by  the  germi- 
nation of  new  buds,  extrudes  the  old  leaf. 

mTnerson,  Friendship. 
2.  To  drive  away;  expel;  displace  or  remove, 
as  a  person  from  a  place  or  office.     [Now  rare.] 
Say  he  should  extrude  me  Ms  house  to-day,  shall  I  there- 
fore desist,  or  let  fall  my  suit  to-morrow? 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  iii.  1. 
The  proud  Rutulian  King, 
A  suitor  to  the  maid,  .aineas,  malicing, 
By  force  of  arms  attempts  his  rival  to  extrude. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  i.  333. 

extrusion  (eks-tro'zhgn),  n.     [<  L.  as  if  *extru- 

sio(n-),  <  extrudere,  pp.  extrusus,  thrust  out: 

see  extrude.]    The  act  of  extruding,  in  either 

use;  a  thrusting  or  driving  out;  expulsion. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  comparatively  modern 
extrusion  of  the  bishops  from  all  jurisdiction  over  the  fab- 
rics which  in  old  times  .  .  .  were  always  described  as  hav- 
ing been  made  what  they  were  by  the  bishops,  and  never 
by  the  deans.  Edinburgh  Rev.,  CLXIII.  183. 

extrusory  (eks-tro'so-ri),  a.  [<  L.  extrusus,  pp. 
of  extrudere,  thrust  but  (see  extrude),  +  -ory.] 
Extruding  or  forcing  out. 

extuberancet,  extuberancyt  (eks-tu'be-rans, 
-ran-si),  n.  [As  extuberam,(f)  +  -ce,  -cy.f  Pro- 
tuberance. 

Consider  the  humerus,  its  head,  its  neck,  its  puUies,  its 
cavities,  its  eztu^erances. 

J.  Smith,  Solomon's  Portraiture  of  Old  Age,  p.  60. 

"And  the  dry  land  appeared  " ;  Not  so  precisely  globous 

as  before,  but  recompensed  with  an  extuberaney  of  hills 

and  mountains  for  the  receipts  into  which  God  had  sunk 

the  waters. 

J.  Gregory,  Notes  on  Passages  in  Scripture,  p.  114. 

extuberantt  (eks-tu'be-rant),  a.     [=  It.  estube- 
rante,  <  L.  extuberan'(t-'j's,  ppr.  of  extuberare, 
swell  out:  see  extuberate.]    Protuberant. 
Extuberant  lips.    Gay  ton,  Notes  on  Don  Quixote,  p.  223. 

extuberatet  (eks-tii'be-rat),  V.  t.  [<  L.  extube- 
ratus,  pp.  of  extuberare,  swell  out  or  up,  <  ex, 
out,  +  tuber,  a  swelling:  see  tuber.]  To  swell 
out;  protrude. 

extuberationf  (eks-tu-be-ra'shon),  n.  [<  ex- 
tuberate  +  -ion.]  The  state  of  being  extuber- 
ant ;  a  protuberance. 

In  both  there  are  excrescences  and  extuberations  to  be 
lopt  off  and  abated.        Farindon,  Sermons  (1647),  p.  682. 

extumescencet  (eks-tu-mes'ens),  n.  [<  L. 
ex  -t-  tumescere,  begin  to  swell :  see  tumescence, 
tumescent.  Cf.  L.ea;te»jere,  swell  up.]  Tumes- 
cence; tumefaction. 

extundt,  v.  t.  [<  L.  extundere,  beat  out,  strike 
out,  squeeze  out,  <  ex,  out,  +  tundere,  beat.  Cf . 
contund.]    To  beat  or  force  out.    Bailey,  1727. 

exturbatet  (eks-t6r'bat),  V.  t.  [<  L.  exturbatus, 
pp.  of  exturbare,  drive  out,  thrust  out,  <  ex,  out, 
-I-  twrbare,  throw  into  disorder,  agitate,  trouble : 
see  trouble,  and  cf.  disturb,  perturb,  etc.]  To 
drive  out;  expel. 

We  shall  attack  Flanders  itself  with  fiery  darts,  and  ex- 
turbate  Antichrist  from  our  native  country. 

Mieronius,  quoted  in  B..  W.  Dixon's  Hist.  Church  of 

[Bug.,  XX. 

extusiont,  n.  [<  L.  as  if  *extusio{n-),  <  extun- 
dere, pp.  extusus,  beat  out :  see  extund.]  A  for- 
cing or  squeezing  out. 

In  all  alimentation,  or  nourishment,  there  is  a  twofold 
action,  extusion  and  attraction,  whereof  the  former  pro- 
ceeds from  the  inward  function,  the  latter  from  the  out- 
ward. Bacon,  Hist.  Life  and  Death. 

exuberance,  exuberancy  (ek-su'be-rans,  -ran- 
si).  n.  [=  p.  exuberance  =  Sp.  Pg.  exuberancia 
=  It.  esuberama,  <  LL.  exuberantia,  superabun- 
dance, <  L.  exuberan{t-)s,  superabundant:  see 
exuberant.]  The  state  of  being  exuberant;  ex- 
ceeding abundance;  an  overflowing  supply; 
superabundance ;  luxuriance :  as,  exuberance  of 
foliage  or  of  fancy. 

I  saw  many  goodly  spacious  grounds  .  .  .  and  a  singu- 
lar exuberancy  of  all  manner  of  fruits. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  101. 

No  two  canopies  in  the  whole  building  are  alike,  and 
every  part  exhibits  a  joyous  exuberance  of  fancy  scorning 
every  mechanical  restraint. 

J.  Fergusson,  Hist.  Indian  Arch.,  p.  404. 

In  the  more  purely  political  poems,  the  same  stage 
effects  are  repeated,  with  the  same  effort  to  compensate 
for  deficiencies  of  feeling  by  exuberance  of  language. 

Quarterly  Eev. 


exulate 

=  Syn.  Abundance,  Profusion,  etc.  (see  plenty) ;  copious- 
ness, plenitude,  amplitude,  overflow,  superabundance. 
exuberant  (ek-gii'be-rant),  a.  [=  E.  exuberant 
=  Pr.  exuberant  =  Sp."Pg.  exuberante  =  It.  esur- 
berante,  <  L.  exuberan(t-)s,  ppr.  of  exuberare,  be 
superabundant:  see errufternie.]  Characterized 
by  abundance;  copious  to  excess;  overflowing; 
superabundant ;  luxuriant :  as,  exuberant  fer- 
tility; ea!M5eraK<  imagination. 

They  are  so  exuberant  that  'tis  commonly  reported  one 
vine  will  load  5  mules  with  its  grapes. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Jan.  29, 1646. 

Peopling  the  deserts  of  America  .  .  .  with  the  waste  of 
an  exuberant  nation.  Goldsmith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  xvii, 

A  gentleman  of  large  proportions  but  of  lively  temper- 
ament, .  .  .  wearing  his  broad-brimmed,  steeple-crowned 
felt  hat  with  the  ISast  possible  tilt  on  one  side  — a  sure 
sign  of  exuberant  vitality  in  a  mature  and  dignified  per- 
son like  him.  0.  W.  Holmes,  Old  Vol.  of  Life,  p.  62. 

exuberantly  (ek-ga'be-rant-li),  adv.  In  an  ex- 
uberant manner;  very  copiously ;  superabun- 
dantly; luxuriantly:  as,  the  earth  has  pro- 
duced exuberantly. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  the  vegetable  matter  lay  at 
the  surface  of  the  antediluvian  earth,  and  rendered  it  ex- 
uberantly fruitful. 

Woodward,  Essay  toward  a  Nat.  Hist,  of  the  Earth. 

exuberate  (ek-gH'be-rat),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
exuberated,  ppr.  exuberating.  [<  L.  exuberatus, 
pp.  of  exuberare,  come  forth  in  abundance,  be 
abundant,  <  ex,  out,  -i-  uberare,  be  fruitful,  < 
uber,  an  udder,  =  E.  udder,  q.  v.]  To  abound ; 
be  in  exuberance  or  great  abundance. 

All  the  loveliness  imparted  to  the  creature  is  lent  it  but 
to  give  us  some  more  enlarged  conceptions  of  that  vast 
confluence  and  immensity  that  exuberates  in  God. 

Boyle,  Works,  I.  264. 

exuccous  (ek-suk'us),  a.    See  exsuccous. 
exudatet  (ek-gii'dat),  V.  t.     [<  L.  exudatu^,  ex- 
sudatus,  pp.  of  exwdare,  exsudare,  exude :  see 
exude.]    To  exude;  ooze  out. 

Some  perforations  only  in  the  part  itself,  through  which 
the  humour  included  doth  exudate. 

Sir  T.  Broume,  Vulg.  Err.,  iii.  4. 

exudate  (ekrgii'dat),  n.  [Also  exsudate;  <  L. 
exudatum,  exsudatum,  neut.  of  exudatus,  exsuda- 
tus,  pp. :  see  exudate,  v.]    An  exudation. 

stone  in  the  bladder,  and  sanguineous,  fibrinous,  or  se- 
rous exudates  are  consequences  of  morbid  systematic  ac- 
tion. Alien,  and  Neurol.,  VI.  45. 

exudation  (ekg-u-da'shon),  71.  [Also  exsuda- 
tion;  <  L.  as  if  '*exudaiio{n-),  *exsudatio{n-),  < 
exuda/re,  exsudare,  exude:  see  exude.]  1.  The 
act  of  exuding ;  an  oozing  or  sweating  out ;  a 
gradual  discharge  of  humors  or  moisture. 

The  tumour  sometimes  arises  by  a  general  exudation 
out  of  the  cutis.  ,  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

2.  That  which  is  exuded:  as,  gums  are  exuda- 
tions from  plants ;  serous  exudations. 

The  humming-bird  feeds  on  flowers,  whose  exudations 
witl)  his  long  little  bill  he  sucks  like  the  bee. 

Boyle,  Works,  V.  369. 

exudative  (ek-sii'da-tiv),  a.  [Also  exsudative; 
<  exudate,  v.,  -<-  -the.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
characterized  by  exudation. 

There  are  generally  no  exudative  or  degenerative  changes 
of  the  retina  [in  retinitis  apoplectica]  such  as  are  met  with 
in  other  forms  of  retinitis.    J.  S.  Wells,  Dis.  of  Eye,  p.  348. 

exude  (ek-siid'),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  exuded,  ppr. 
exuding.  [<  L.  exudare,  prop,  exsudare,  also 
written  esudare,  sweat  out,  exude,  <  ex,  out,  -I- 
sudare,  sweat:  see  sweat.]  I.  trans.  To  dis- 
charge slowly  through  the  pores,  as  by  sweat- 
ing; give  out  gradually,  as  moisture  or  any 
fluid  matter. 
Our  forests  exude  turpentine  in  the  greatest  abundance. 


II.  intrans.  To  ooze  from  a  body  through  the 
po^-es  by  a  natural  or  abnormal  discharge,  as 
juice  or  gum  from  a  tree,  pus  from  a  wound, 
or  serous  fluid  from  a  blister ;  be  secreted  or 
excreted. 

Honey  exuding  from  all  flowers.    Artmthnat,  Aliments. 
exult  (ek'sul),  n.     [<  L.  exul,  exsul,  an  exile : 
see  exile^,  n.]    An  exile. 

Seeing  his  soldiers  somewhat  distressed,  he  sendeth  for 
the  regiment  of  the  Roman  exuls. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Livy,  p.  46. 

exulatef  (ekg'il-lat),  V.  [<  L.  exulatus,  exsula- 
tus,  pp.  of  exuldre,  exsulare,  exile:  see  exiled,  v.] 
I.  trans.  To  banish ;  exile. 
II.  intrans.  To  go  into  exile. 
The  princely  Sycomore  .  .  .  hath  smarted  for  this,  be- 
ing fallen  just  under  the  same  f atall  predicament  as  Alta- 
pinus  ;  both  exulating  from  their  own  patrimoniall  terri- 
tories. Howell,  Dodona's  Grove,  p.  136. 

exulatet  (eks'tl-lat),  n.  [MB.,  <  L.  exulatus,  ex- 
sulatus,  pp.  of  exulare,  exsulare,  exile :  see  exu- 
late, v.]    An  exile.    Sardyng's  Chron.,  fol.  189. 


exulcerate 

ezulcerate  (eg-zul'se-rat),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  ex- 
ulcerated,  ppr.  exulcerating.  [<  L.  exulceratus, 
pp.  of  exukerare  (>  It.  esulcerare  =  Sp.  Pg.  ex- 
vlcerar  =  F.  exulc^-er),  cause  to  suppurate  or 
ulcerate,  <  ex,  out,  +  ulcerare,  ulcerate:  see 
ulcerate.']  I.  trans.  1.  To  produce  an  Tilcer  or 
ulcers  on ;  ulcerate. 

This  acrimonious  soot  produces  another  sad  effect,  by 
rendering  the  people  obnoxious  to  inflammations,  and 
comes  (in  time)  to  exulcerate  the  lungs. 

Evelyn,  Fumifuginm,  i. 

2.  To  corrode ;  fret  or  anger ;  afBict. 

It  is  not  easie  to  speake  to  the  contentation  of  mindes 
exulcerated  in  themselves,  but  that  somewhat  there  wiU 
be  alwayes  which  displeaseth. 

Hooka;  Eccles.  Polity,  iii.  §  2. 

II.  intrans.  To  become  an  ulcer  or  ulcerous. 

Sharp  and  eager  humours  will  not  evaporate ;  and  then 
they  must  exulcerate,  and  so  may  endanger  the  sovereign- 
ty itself.  Bacon,  Speech  in  Parliament  (7  Jac.  I). 

ezulceratet  (eg-zul'se-rat),  a.  [<  L.  exulcera- 
tus, pp.:  see  the  verfi.]  Corroded;  irritated; 
vexed;  enraged. 

Or  if  that  should  misse,  yet  Ursicinus,  alreadie  exulcer- 
ate, and  carrying  rancour  in  his  heart,  be  utterly  abolished, 
to  the  end  that  no  scruple  should  remaine  behind,  greatly 
to  be  feared.  Holland,  tr.  of  Ammianus  (1609). 

exulceration  (eg-zul-se-ra'shon),  n.  [=  F.  ex- 
ulciration  =  Sp.  exuleeradon  =  Pg.  exuleeragSo 
=  It.  esulcerazione,  <  L.  exulceraUo(n-),  <  exul- 
cerare,  cause  to  ulcerate:  see  exulcerate.']  1. 
The  act  of  causing  ulcers,  or  the  process  of  be- 
coming ulcerous. 

It  turns  into  a  plague,  and  infects  the  heart,  and  it  dies 
infallibly  of  a  double  exvlceration. 

Jer.  -Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  I.  888. 

2.  A  fretting;  exacerbation;  corrosion. 

This  exulceration  of  mind  made  him  apt  to  take  all 
causes  of  contradiction.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  ii.  5. 

exulcerative  (eg-zul'se-ra-tiv),  a.  [=  F.  ex- 
ulceraUf  =  Pg.  exulcerativo  =  It.  esulcerativo  ; 
as  exulcerate  -(-  -toe.]  Having  a  tendency  to 
form  ulcers ;  rendering  ulcerous. 

The  leaves  and  braunches  be  exulcerative,  and  will  raise 
blisters  upon  the  bodie.       Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xxiii.  1. 

exulceratory  (eg-zul'se-ra-to-ri),  a.  [<  L.  ex- 
ulceratorius,  <  exulcerar'e,  pp.  exulceratus,  cause 
to  ulcerate :  see  exulcerate.^  Same  as  exulcera- 
tive. 

exult  (eg-zulf),  V.  i.  [=  F.  exulter  =  Pg.  ex- 
ultar  =  It.  esultare,  <  L.  exultare,  exsulta/re,  leap 
up,  leap  for  joy,  rejoice,  exult,  freq.  of  exsilire, 
exilvre,  leap  up,  leap  out,  etc.,  <  ex,  out,  -I-  sa- 
lire,  leap :  see  salient.  Cf.  insult,  desultory,  and 
see  exile^,  v.]  To  leap  for  joyj  rejoice  exceed- 
ingly; especially,  to  rejoice  m  triumph;  tri- 
umph :  as,  to  exult  over  a  fallen  adversary. 

Sir  To,  Wouidst  thou  not  be  glad  to  have  the  niggardly 
rascally  sheep-biter  come  by  some  notable  shame? 
Fab.  I  would  exult,  man.  Shak.,  T.  N.,  ii.  5. 

The  dumb  shall  sing,  the  lame  his  crutch  forego. 
And  leap  exulting  like  the  bounding  roe. 

Pope,  Messiah,  1.  44. 
0  hollow  wraith  of  dying  fame. 
Fade  wholly,  while  the  soul  exults. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  Ixxiii. 

exultance,  exultancy  (eg-zul'tans,  -tan-si),  n. 
[Cf.  LL.  exsultantia,  a  leaping  up,  an  attack, 
<  L.  exsultan(t-)s,  exultan(t-)s,  ppr.  of  exsultare, 
exultare,  leap  up :  see  exultant.]    Exultation. 

Certainly  it  hath  proved  scandalous  to  those  without ; 
as  may  appear  by  that  boast  and  exultancy  of  Camplan,  in 
hia  eighth  reason.  HammorLd,  Worlts,  IV.  624. 

exultant  (eg-zul'tant),  a.  [<  L.  exultan(t-)s, 
exsultan{t-)s,  ppr.  of  exultare,  exsultare,  exult: 
see  exult.]  Exulting  or  expressing  exultation; 
rejoicing  exceedingly  or  triumphantly,  or  indi- 
cating such  rejoicing. 
Break  away,  exultant,  from  every  defilement. 

Is.  Taylor. 
But  soon,  emerging  with  a  fresher  ray. 
He  starts  exvXtant,  and  renews  the  day. 

W.  Broome,  On  Death. 

To  let  my  heart  be  heaved  by  the  exultant  movement, 

which,  while  it  swelled  it  in  trouble,  expanded  it  with  life. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  xii. 

exultation  (ek-sul-ta'shgn),  n.  [=  F.  exulta- 
tion =  Sp.  exultadon  =  !Pg.  exultagao  =  It.  esul- 
tazione,  <  L.  exultaUo{n-),  exsultatio{n-),  a  leap- 
ing up,  a  rejoicing,  exultation,  <  exultare,  ex- 
sultare, leap  up,  exult:  see  exult]  The  act  of 
exulting ;  lively  joy  at  success  or  victory,  or  at 
any  advantage  gained ;  great  gladness ;  trium- 
phant delight ;  triumph. 

Go  together, 
You  precious  winners  all ;  your  exultation 
Partake  to  every  one.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  v.  3. 

The  mild  and  joyous  exultation  with  which  the  meeting 
of  the  States-General  and  the  fall  of  the  Bastile  had  been 
bailed  had  passed  away.  Macaulay,  Mirabeau. 
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exultet  (ek-sul'tet),  «.  [L.  exultet,  exsultet,  3d 
pers.  sing.  fut.  ind.  act.  of  exultare,  exsultare, 
leap  up,  exult:  see  exult.]  In  the  Western 
Church  since  the  fifth  century  or  later,  and  in 
the  Eoman  Catholic  Church  to  the  present  day, 
the  hymn  sung  by  the  deacon  from  the  pulpit 
(formerly  from  the  gospel  ambo)  at  the  bene- 
diction of  the  paschal  taper  on  Holy  Saturday 
or  Easter  eve.  it  begins  with  the  words  "  Exsultet 
jam  angelica  turba  coelorura  "  ('  Let  the  angelic  multi- 
tude of  the  heavens  now  rejoice'),  and  takes  its  name 
from  the  first  word.  In  the  middle  ages  the  hymn  JEx- 
vltet  was  often  written  on  a  long  roll  of  vellum  and  illu- 
minated with  pictures  so  placed  as  to  be  upside  down  to 
the  deacon  as  he  read  the  words,  in  order  that,  as  he  grad- 
ually unrolled  it  and  let  it  fall  outside  the  ambo,  the  pic- 
tures might  be  seen  upright  by  the  people.  Such  an  Ex- 
ultet roll  was  sometimes  12  feet  long.  The  Exultet  was 
anciently  used  in  some  churches  on  the  vigil  of  Pentecost 
also.    See  paschal. 

exultingly  (eg-zul'ting-li),  od«.  In  an  exult- 
ing or  triumphant  manner. 

In  his  last  moments,  he  thus  exultingly  cries  out, "  their 
rock  is  not  as  our  rock,  our  enemies  themselves  being 
judges."  Warburton,  Alliance  (App.  to  Isted.). 

In  her  hand 
A  suit  of  bright  apparel,  which  she  laid 
Flat  on  the  couch,  and  spoke  exultingly. 

Tennystyn,  Geraint. 

exumbral  (eks-um'bral),  a.  [<  L.  ex,  out,  -t- 
umbra,  shade  (see  unibrella),  +  -al.]    Same  as 


The  division  of  the  umbrella  on  the  exumbral  side  into 
a  central  and  coronal  or  peripheral  zone. 

A.  W.  Greely,  Arctic  Service,  p.  400. 

exumbrella  (eks-um-brel'a),  n.  [<  L.  ex,  out, 
-I-  NL.  umbrella,  q.  v.]  'The  aboral  or  exter- 
nal surface  of  the  umbrella  of  an  acaleph,  as  a 
jelly-fish ;  the  upper  part  or  outside  of  the  bell 
as  the  creature  swims :  distinguished  from  the 
adoral  part,  or  ackimbrella. 

The  genus  Nauphanta  is  a  characteristic  one,  and  is  re- 
markable in  the  peculiar  sculpturing  of  the  exumbrella. 
A.  W.  Greely,  Arctic  Service,  p.  400. 

exumbrellar  (eks-um-brel'ar),  a.  [<  exumbrel- 
la +  -ar3.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  exumbrella. 
Also  exumbral. 

exundatet  (eg-zun'dat),  «.  i.  [<  L.  eximdatus, 
pp.  of  exundare,  flow  out  or  over,  overflow,  <  ex, 
out,  -1-  undare,  rise  in  waves,  <  unda,  a  wave : 
see  ound,  undulate.  Cf.  inwidate.]  To  over- 
flow. 

exundationt  (ek-sun-da'shou),  n.  [<  L.  exun- 
datio{n-),  <  exundare,  pp.  exundatu^,  overflow.] 
The  act  of  exundating;  an  overflow;  an  over- 
flowing abundance. 

It  is  more  worthy  of  the  Deity  to  attribute  the  creation 
of  the  world  to  the  exundation  and  overflowing  of  his 
transcendent  and  infinite  goodness. 

Ray,  Works  of  Creation,  i. 

exungulate  (eg-zung'gu-lat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  exungulated,  ppr.  exungulaUng.  [<  LL.  ex- 
ungulatvs,  pp.  of  exungulare,  intr.,  lose  the  hoof 
(cf.  ML.  exungulare,  tr.,  tear  with  iron  claws, 
as  a  torture),  <  ex,  out,  +  ungula,  a  claw,  a 
hoof :  see  ungulate.]  To  pare  off  the  nails  or 
hoofs  of;  deprive  of  nails  or  hoofs.     [Bare.] 

exungulation  (eg-zung-gu-la'shon),  n.  [<  ex- 
+  -ion.]  The  act  of  exungulating. 
„',  1731.     [Bare.] 

exuperable,  exuperance,  etc.  See  exsuperable, 
etc. 

exuret,  v.    A  Middle  English  variant  of  assure. 

Passith  pleynly  and  also  doeth  excede 
The  ^vytte  of  man,  I  doo  you  well  exure. 

Lydgate,  MS.  Ashmole  39,  t  55.    (EalUwell.) 

exurgent,  a.    See  exsurgent. 

exustiblet  (eg-zus'ti-bl),  a.     [<  L.  exustus,  pp. 

of  exurere,  bum  up,  consume  (see  exustion),  + 

4ble.]    Combustible.    Davies. 

Contention  is  like  fire,  for  both  burn  so  long  as  there  is 
any  exitstible  matter  to  contend  with. 

Sev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  II.  149. 

exustion  (eg-zus'ohon),  ».  [<  L.  exustio(n-),  a 
burning  up,  a  conflagration,  <  exurere,  pp.  exus- 
tus, burn  out,  burn  up,  consume,  <  ex,  out,  + 
urere,  bum.  Cf.  adust^,  combust.]  The  act  or 
operation  of  burning  up.     [Bare.] 

The  frightful  effects  which  this  exustion  [of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah]  left  are  still  remaining. 

Biblioth.  Bibl.  (1720),  I.  424. 

exusu  (eks  li'su).  [L.:  ex,  out  of,  from;  vsu, 
abl.  of  usus,  use :  see  use.]    Prom  or  by  use. 

exuviability  (ek-§u"vi-arbil'i-ti),  n.  [<  exuvi- 
able:  see  -bilily.]  Cajiability  of  exuviating; 
susceptibility  of  being  exuviated.     Craig. 

exuviable  (ek-gii'vi-a-bl),  a.  [<  exvmi(ate)  + 
-able.]  Capable  of  being  east  or  thrown  off,  as 
the  skeletons  of  articulated  animals. 


eyas 

exuviae  (ek-su'vi-e),  n.  pi.  [L.,  that  whicli  is 
stripped,  drawn,  or  taken  off  from  the  body 
clothing,  equipments,  spoils,  etc.,  also  the  skm 
of  an  animal,  slough,  hair,  etc.,  <  exuere,  strip 
draw,  or  pull  off,  <  ex,  out,  off,  +  *uere,  found 
also  in  ind-tcere,  put  on  ( >  induvice,  clothes) :  see 
indu,e^.]  1.  Cast-off  skins,  shells,  or  other  cov- 
erings of  animals ;  any  parts  of  animals  whieh 
are  shed  or  sloughed  off,  as  the  skins  of  cater- 
pillars, the  shells  of  lobsters,  the  cuticle  of 
snakes,  the  feathers  of  birds. 

At  the  end  of  that  time,  and  much  about  the  same  day 
they  divested  the  habit  they  had  whilst  they  lived  as  fteh! 
es,  and  appeared  with  their  exuvicB  or  cast  coats  under 
their  feet,  showing  themselves  to  be  perfect  gnats. 

Boyle,  Works,  HI.  378. 

2.  Skins  of  animals  artificially  removed  and 
prepared  for  preservation. 

exuvial  (ek-gii'vi-al),  a.  [<  exuvia  +  -al]  Per- 
taining to  or  of  tlie  nature  of  exuviae. 

The  load  of  exuvial  coats  and  breeches  under  which  he 

[the  old-clothesman]  staggers.  Thackeray,  Catharine. 

In  the  poet's  mind,  the  fact  has  gone  quite  over  uito  the 

new  element  of  thought  [the  ideal],  and  has  lost  aU  that 

is  exuvial.  Emerson,  Shakespeare, 

exuviate  (ek-§u'vi-at),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  exuvi- 
ated, ppr.  exuviating.  [<  exuvim  +  -ate^.]  I, 
intrans.  To  molt ;  shed  or  cast  some  part,  as 
skin,  hair,  feathers,  teeth,  or  shell. 

II.  trans.  To  shed,  cast,  or  throw  off,  as  an 
effete  sMn,  shell,  or  other  external  covering. 

Even  when  the  Entomostraca  have  attained  their  full 
growth,  they  continue  to  eoMviate  their  shell. 

W.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros.,  $  610. 
At  birth,  or  when  the  egg  is  hatched,  the  amnion  buraU 
and  is  thrown  off,  and  so  much  of  the  allantois  as  lies  on^ 
side  the  walls  of  the  body  is  similarly  exuviated. 

Hiixley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  14. 

exuviation  (ek-su-vi-a'shgn),  n.  [<  exuviate  + 
-ion.]  'La.eool.,  the  rejection  or  casting  off  of 
some  part,  as  the  deciduous  teeth,  the  sldn  of 
serpents,  the  shells  of  crustaceans,  etc. 

I  have  referred  to  what  I  have  called  the  primordial 
valves ;  these  are  not  calcified ;  they  are  formed  at  the 
first  exuviation,  when  the  larval  int^uments  are  shed. 
Darwin,  Cirripedia,  Int.,  p.  6. 

Society,  in  all  its  developments,  undergoes  the  proceafl 
of  exuviation.         H.  Spencer,  Universal  Progress,  p.  114. 

ex-voto  (eks-vo'to),  n.  [<  L.  ex  voto,  lit.  out  of 
a  vow:  ex,  out;  voto,  abl.  of  votum,  a  vow:  see 
ex-,  vote,  vow.]  An  object  presented  at  a  shrine 
as  a  votive  offering ;  an  offering,  as  a  tablet, 
picture,  etc.,  made  in  pursuance  of  a  vow:  a 
practice  common  in  Boman  Catholic  countries. 

They  [inscriptions]  occur  on  a  multitude  of  ex-VQtoB,ajii 
on  plates  of  bronze  and  copper.  Athenawn. 

One  has  only  to  notice,  to  be  assured  of  the  fact,  how 
crowded  are  the  sanctuaries  of  these  black  Madonnas 
with  ex-votos,  often  costly,  testifying  to  manifestations  of 
supernatural  power.  Contemporary  Rev.,  L.  106. 

eyif,  n.  [ME.  ey,  el,  ay,  ai,  pi.  eyren,  eiren,  etc., 
an  egg :  see  eggK]    A  Middle  Engush  form  of 

Seynd  bacoun  and  som  tyme  an  ey  or  tweye. 

Chaucer,  Nun's  Priest's  Tale,  I.  a, 

ey^t,  interj.  [A  mere  syllable  of  ejaculation; 
cf.  eigh,  eh,  hey,  etc.]    Eh!  what!    Chaucer. 

-ey.  [See  the  words  quoted.]  A  termination  of 
various  origin,  a  reduced  form  of  different  final 
syllables  in  Latin,  French,  Anglo-Saxon,  etc. 
It  is  not  recognized  or  felt  as  an  English  formative.  I"™"' 
words,  as  alley,  money,  etc.,  it  represents  an  earlier  diph- 
thong ;  in  others  the  e  is  unhistorical,  the  termination  he- 
ing  a  mere  orthographic  variant  of  -y  or  -ie,  as  m  Mwy, 
donkey,  monkey,  whiskey,  etc.,  being  referred,  as  a  Bufllx, 
to  the  simple  -y  when  attached  to  nouns  ending  m  y, " 
in  clayey,  skyey,  etc. 

eyalet  (a-ya'let),  n.  [Turk,  eyalet,  a  province 
governed  by  a  governor-general,  s  wSM,  \  Ar. 
wdli,  welt,  a  governor  {vrilaya,  province,  govern- 
ment: see  vilayet),  wall,  a  lord,  master.]  For- 
merly, one  of  the  largest  administrative  divi- 
sions of  the  Turkish  empire;  a  pashalio.  VHa- 
yet  is  the  name  now  given  to  an  analogous 
division.  . 

eyas  (i'as),  n.  and  a.  [A  corruption,  due  to 
dividing,  taking  a  nyas,  a  nias,  as  an  ^"^i^ 
eye^,  a  nest,  for  nye;  the  initial  n  bemg  tms 
lost  from  the  noun,  as  in  aMer\  orange,  eK.. 
see  nias.]    I.  n.  la  falconry,  a  hawk  which  nw 


been  brought  up  from  the  nest,  as  disting 
from  a  hawk  caught  and  trained:  same  asnws. 

An  aiery  of  children,  little  eyases,  that  <"T  °",^  ?" 'f ' 
top  of  question,  and  are  most  tyrannically  ^■W,"/  fj.  j. 

For  game-hawking  eyases  are  generally  used,  tliong 
undoubtedly  passage  or  wUd-caught  hawks  areWDeDi 
ferred.  .  .  .  Eyases  were  not  held  in  esteem  W  «"«  °' 
falconers.  .  .  .  These  hawks  have  been  very  m"*?;;" 
understood  and  managed  in  the  nineteenth  ''"'"".J- g 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  .B»«yi!.  -B™-  '*• 


eyas 

Il.t  a-  Unfledged. 

Like  Eym  hauke  up  mounts  unto  the  skies, 
His  newly-budded  pineons  to  assay. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  xi.  34. 

Ere  flitting  Time  could  wag  his  eyas  wings. 

Spenser,  Hymn  of  Heavenly  Love,  L  24. 

eyas-muskett  (i'as-mus"ket),  n.  1.  A  young 
unfledged  male  fiawk  of  the  musket  kind,  or 
sparrow-hawk. —  2.  Figuratively,  a  pet  term 
for  a  young  child. 

Mrs.  Page.  Here  comes  little  Eobin. 
Mrs.  Ford.  Kovinow,  ray  eyas-mitskett  What  news  with 
you?  Shah.,  M.  W.  ol  W.,  iii.  3. 

eydent  (a'dent),  a.    Same  as  ithand. 

eye^  (i),  n. ;  pi.  eyes  (iz),  obsolete  or  archaic  eyen, 
ei/ne.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  eie;  <  ME.  eye,  eghe, 
eighe,  ege,  eie,  ehe,  ee,  etc.,  pi.  eyen,  eghen,  eigh- 
en,  egen,  eien,  eene,  em,  iyen,  me,  etc.,  also  later 
eyes,  etc.,  <  AS.  edge,  pi.  edgan  =  OS.  oga  = 
OFries.  age,  oge  =  MLG.  LG-.  oge  =  D.  oog  = 
OHG.  ouga,  MHGr.  ouge,  Qr.  cmge  =  loel.  auga  = 
OSw.  auga^w.  oga  =  Dan.  oie  =  Q-oth.  augo, 
eye.  The  Teut.  forms  do  not  quite  agree  ■with 
the  other  Aryan  forms,  -which  are  somewhat  ir- 
regular: Ii.  oculus  (>  It.  oeehio  =  Sp.  cjo  =  Pg. 
olho  =  Pr.  oik  =  P.  CBil:  see  oeiliad,  eyelet,  ocu- 
lar, etc.),  dim.  of  an  assumed  *ocus;  =  Gr.  baae, 
dual  of  an  assumed  *baaog  for  *&Kyog  (iatog  in 
Hesyohius)  (cf.  Boeotian  6/cra/l/lof  or  iKnaXKoq, 
reg.  Gr.  o^fia/l/idf,  ^e) ;  =  OBulg.  Bulg.  Serv.  Bo- 
hem.  Pol.  olco  =  OPruss.  agins  =  Lith.  ahis  = 
Lett,  aos  =  Skt.  dkshan,  eye;  appar.  from  the 
root  (Gr.  *6k,  *07r)  of  Gr.  bB&eoBai,  see ;  bijitadai, 
fut.  associated  with  dpav,  see,  oTrima,  I  have 
seen,  on-n/ciSf,  pertaining  to  sight,  ottt^p,  one 
who  sees,  fi^  (of-),  i2)^  (wt-),  the  eye,  coun- 
tenance, etc. ;  cf.  Skt.  •/  ^k,  see.  The  word 
eye  appears  disguised  in  dais-y  and  wmd-ow, 
q.  V.  See  ocular,  etc.,  ophthalmia,  etc.,  ojjfe 
etc.]  1.  The  organ  of  vision;  the  physiological 
mechanism  of  the  sense  of  sight ;  an  anatomi- 
cal arrangement  of  parts  by  which  optical  im- 
ages may  be  formed;  in  general,  any  part  of 
an  animal  body  by  means  of  which  the  faculty 
of  vision  is  exercised,  or  the  impact  of  the  light- 
rays  is  sensed  as  a  visual  impression  or  opti<'al 
image,  in  most  of  the  higher  animals,  as  neaily  all  ver- 
tebrates, the  eye  is  developed  as  a  very  special  sense-organ 
of  great  structural  complexity  and  functional  delicacy. 
But  from  the  point  of  view  of  comparative  anatomy  an 
eye  is  any  part  of  an  animal  body  which  responds  more 
readily  than  other  parts  to  the  special  stimulus  of  light, 
or  whose  activity  is  specially  excited  by  the  impact  of 
light-rays.  Thus,  an  extremely  rude  eye  in  the  form  of  a 
mere  spot,  often  a  pigment-spot  sensitive  to  light,  is  com- 
mon in  low  animals,  as  in  infusorians,  and  may  be  situ- 

•  ated  anywhere  on  the  body,  and  may  be  indefinitely  mul- 

.  tiplied  in  number.  These  rudiments  of  eyes  are  commonly 
described  as  eye-specks,  eye-points,  or  eye-spots.  (See  cut 
under  Balanoglossus.)  In  various  (iGelenterates  and  echi- 
noderms  organs  apparently  responsive  to  the  action  of 
light  occur  in  various  parts  of  the  body  and  in  varying 
numbers.  Somewhat  higher  in  the  scale  of  evolution, 
eyes  become  unmistakable  iu  structural  character,  how- 
ever dim  or  uncertain  their  actual  visual  function  may  be, 
as  in  worms,  snails,  etc.  But  in  some  of  the  MoUusca,  as 
cuttledshes,  eyes  are  highly  specialized  as  visual  organs  of 
cimapicuous  character,  comparable  to  those  of  vertebrates, 
though  constructed  on  a  different  plan.  In  the  vast  as- 
semblage of  arthropods,  as  crustaceans,  insects'  proper, 
and  arachnidans,  constituting  a  large  majority  of  the  ani- 
mal kingdom,  eyes  as  a  rule  are  well  developed  under  one 
or  both  of  two  main  modifications,  namely,  the  siTriple  eye 
or  ocellus  and  the  compound  eye  or  omUus.  (See  compound 
eye,  below,  and  out  under  fala.)  Such  eyes  are  usually 
only  two,  but  may  be  four,  six,  or  eight  in  number.  These 
higher  numbers  of  eyes  occur  chiefly  in  arachnidans,  as 
spiders.  Crustaceans  have  normally  a  single  pair,  often 
mounted  on  movable  eye-stalks  or  ophthalmites,  which 
are  modified  limbs  of  one  of  the  cephalic  segments.  (See 
cut  under  stalk-eyed.)  A  few  crustaceans  have  a  single 
median  eye.  In  vertebrates,  where  the  eyes  are  normal- 
ly never  more  nor  fewer  than  one  pair,  these  organs  are 
received  In  special  formations  of  the  skull,  the  sockets  or 
orbits  of  the  eyes ;  and  the  eyes  are  usually  further  defend- 
ed from  accidental  injury  by  various  contrivances,  as  eye- 
lids, eyelashes,  and  eyebrows.  (See  these  words.)  Other  ap- 
pendages of  the  eye  namable  among  its  "defenses"  are  the 
lacrymal  apparatus,  which  secretes  tears  to  moisten  the 
organ,  and  the  glandular  structures  (Meibomian  follicles), 
which  serve  for  its  lubrication  by  secreting  a  greasy  sub- 
stance. The  front  of  the  eye  has  usually  a  special  mucous 
membrane,  the  conjunctiva.  The  most  essential  or  inti- 
mate parts  of  the  organ  of  vision  are  contained  in  a  globe 
|>r  disk,  the  eyeball  (which  see),  which  is  freely  movable  in 
its  socliet  in  the  higher  vertebrates,  and  rolled  about  by 
the^  action  of  various  muscles,  as  the  four  recti  and  two 
obliqui  of  man  and  the  choanoid  muscle  of  some  mam- 
mals. Externally  the  eyebaJl  consists  for  the  most  part 
of  a  tough  opaque  membrane,  the  sclerotic;  but  in  front, 
of  a  hard  transparent  structure,  the  cornea.  These  toge- 
ther are  the  outermost  of  three  tunics  or  coats  of  the  eye; 
the  second  tunic  consists  of  the  choroid  coat  and  ciliary 
processes  and  the  iris,  and  the  third  and  innermost  of  the 
retina,  the  expanded  end  of  the  optic  nerve,  which  enters 
the  ball  from  behind  and  spreads  oiit  upon  the  choroid  to 
a  varying  extent.  The  retina  receives  optical  impressions 
focused  upon  it  by  the  crystalline  lens,  which  are  trans- 
mitted by  the  optic  nerve  to  the  brain,  where  they  are 
sensed  as  visual  images.    The  hollow  eyeball  \nth  its  sev- 
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eral  tunics  forms  a  kind  of  camera  filled  with  certain  solid 
and  nuid  refractive  media.  Directly  in  the  axis  of  vision  in 
the  mtenor  of  the  ball  is  suspended  a  solid  biconvex  body, 
\,ae  arystallme  lens,  serving  to  brmg  rays  of  light  to  a  focus 
°?j  !>.•'"'■  ^''^  '™^'  inclosed  in  its  capsule,  also  di- 
vides the  mterior  of  the  eye  into  two  compartments.  The 
larger  rear  compartment  is  filled  with  a  glassy  fluid,  the 


Humao  Eye,  in  Median  Vertical  Anteroposterior  Section.     (Ciliary 
processes  shown,  though  not  all  lying  in  this  section.) 
A,  anterior,  and  A',  posterior  chambers  of  aqueous  humor ;  a,  cen- 


tral  arteiy  of  retina ;  C,  cornea ;  Ck,  choroid ;  cj,  conjunctiva  \  cm, 
riliarvTn,,c^u.  .*  ^:ii ^  hyaloidf;  A  iris;  Z,  crystal- 
passes  through  the  pupil); 


ciliary  muscle ;  cp,  ciliary  processes ;  H,  hyaloi 
Ime^  lens  in  its  cajpsule  ( the  reference-line  passe-  ^.—s"  "*-  »— f- 
/,  / ,  insertion  of  tendon  of  superior  and  inferior  rectus  muscles ; 
optic  nerve ;  P,  canal  of  Petit ;  R,  retina ;  S,  sclerotic ;  s,  s',  circular 
sinus  or  canal  of  Schlemm ;  K,  vitreous  body  fiUine  back  part  of  the 
eye.  ^ 

vitreous  hvmior,  inclosed  in  a  delicate  hyaloid  membrane, 
which  may  also  send  prolongations  through  its  substance. 
In  front  of  the  lens,  between  this  structure  and  the  cornea, 
the  space  is  filled  with  a  more  watery  fluid,  the  aqueous 
humor.  This  anterior  space  is  partly  divided  into  an  an- 
terior and  a  posterior  chamber  by  the  iris,  which  hangs  in 
front  of  the  lens  like  a  curtain  with  a  hole  in  the  middle, 
the  pupil.  Besides  the  optic  nerve,  or  special  nerve  of 
sight,  the  eye  is  supplied  with  other  motor,  sensory,  and 
sympathetic  nerves,  and  has  its  appropriate  blood-vessels. 
In  man  both  eyes  look  directly  forward,  their  axes  being 
parallel,  though  the  orbits  in  which  they  are  contained 
present  a  little  outward,  or  away  from  each  other.  The 
optic  nerve  follows  the  axis  of  the  orbit,  and  consequent- 
ly pierces  the  eyeball  behind,  a  little  on  the  inner  side— 
that  is,  toward  the  nose.  The  muscles  which  move  the 
ball  are  six,  the  rectus  superior,  rectus  inferior,  rectus  ex- 
ternus,  rectus  internus,  obliquus  superior,  and  obliquus 
inferior.  These  muscles  are  innervated  by  three  motor 
nerves,  the  oculomotor,  trochlear  or  pathetic  (distributed 
to  the  obliquus  superior),  and  abdXicent  (distributed  to 
the  rectus  externus).  The  ball  is  embedded  in  a  quantity 
of  adipose  tissue  forming  a  soft  cushion,  but  >s  also  some- 
what isolated  by  means  of  a  thin  membranous  sac  called 
the  vaginal  tunic  or  sheath  of  the  eye.  The  ball  is  near- 
ly spherical  or  globular,  but  is  a  little  deeper  and  wider 
across  than  from  before  backward,  measuring  about  an 
inch  in  each  of  the  former  axes 
and  ^  of  an  inch  in  the  latter. 
(For  the  structure  of  the  sev- 
eral tunics,  see  sclerotic,  cor- 
nea, choroid,  ciliary,  iris,  and 
retiTia.)  The  retina  is  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  optic  nerve  into 
a  large,  circular,  concavo-con- 
vex sheet,  which  rests  upon 
the  choroid  with  its  inner  sur- 
'  face  in  contact  with  the  body 
Exterior  of  Left  Human  Eye.  of  vitreous  humor  in  the  back 
I,  superciiiura,  or  eyebrow ;  of  the  eye.  In  the  middle  of 
2,  paipebra  superior,  or  upper    jt  ^nd  in  the  axis  of  the  eye  is 

r!^*^a^"'fic%S'at:  si  » 1"««  "T-^'-i  elevation,  the 
plica  semilunaris;  6,  pupil j  7,  yellow  spot,  or  macula  lutea, 
iris.  with  a  depression  at  its  sum- 

mit, the  fovea  centralis.  To 
the  nasal  side  of  the  yellow  spot  is  the  entrance  of  the  op- 
tic nerve  and  of  the  central  retinal  artery;  and  here  the 
retina  lacks  the  visual  function  which  characterizes  all 
the  rest  of  its  surface.  The  lens  is  suspended  in  a  transpa- 
rent capsule  in  the  axis  of  vision ;  it  is  biconvex,  and  more 
convex  on  its  posterior  than  on  its  anterior  surface.  It  is 
about  i  of  an  inch  across  and  \  of  an  inch  deep,  and  its 
structure  presents  concentric  laminations.  It  tends  to 
flatten  with  age.  (See  crystalline  Una,  under  crystaUine.) 
The  vitreous  humor  fills  the  hollow  of  the  eyeball  behind 
the  lens.  It  is  a  glassy  or  jelly-like  substance,  consisting 
chiefly  of  water,  with  a  little  saline  and  albuminous  ma- 
terial, inclosed  in  a  delicate  hyaloid  membrane  continuous 
in  front  with  the  capsule  and  suspensory  ligament  of  the 
lens,  and  behind  resting  upon  the  retina.  Some  prolonga- 
tions of  the  hyaloid  enter  the  substance  of  this  humor, 
and  one  of  these  is  called  the  canM  of  Stilling.  The  quan- 
tity of  vitreous  humor,  or  bulk  of  the  vitreous  body,  is 
about  %  of  the  entire  mass  of  the  eyeball.  The  aqueous 
humor  is  the  slightly  saline  watery  fluid  which  fills  the 
eye  in  front  of  the  lens,  between  this  and  the  cornea,  on 
both  sides  of  the  iris,  consequently  occupying  the  whole 
of  the  anterior  and  posterior  chambers  of  the  eye.  Its 
bulk  is  very  small.  (See  conjunctiva,  lacrymal,  Meibomian, 
nasal,  ocular,  ophthalmic,  optic,  palpebral,  superciliary, 
tarsal,  etc.)  The  eye  agrees  \vith  other  sense-organs  in  de- 
velopment in  the  embryo,  in  being  partly  formed  by  the 
inversion  or  involution  of  a  portion  of  epiblast  from  with- 
out, and  partly  by  protrusion  or  evolution  from  within  of 
a  primitive  ocular  vesicle,  the  two  coming  together  in  the 
situation  where  the  lens  is  to  be  developed.  The  result  is 
that  a  portion  of  epiblast  from  the  back  of  the  embryo, 
which  had  been  shut  into  the  hollow  of  the  cerebrospinal 
tube,  pushes  out  from  one  of  the  cerebral  vesicles  to  meet 
another  portion  of  epiblast  from  the  face  of  the  embryo. 
Thus,  the  retina  and  associate  parts  are  an  outgrowth  from 


birds,  if  not  in  all,  are 
much  greater  than  in 
man.  AUbirdshave three 


eye 

the  undeveloped  brain,  while  the  lens  and  associate  epi- 
thelial structures  are  an  ingrowth  of  epidermis.  In  other 
mammals  with  well-formed  eyes  the  structure  is  substan- 
lially  the  same  as  in  man,  though  minor  and  incidental 
vai'iations  are  numerous.  The  eyes  of  quadrupeds  usually 
present  laterally,  and  not  directly  forward.  They  are  usu- 
ally relatively  larger  and  probably  much  more  effective 
organs  of  vision  than  those  of  man.  They  frequently  de- 
velop a  special  choanoid  muscle  or  retractor  of  the  eye- 
ball. The  iris  is  commonly  black,  brown,  or  of  some  dark 
tint,  seldom  bluish  or  pale.  It  often  contracts  in  such  a 
way  that  the  pupil  is  linear,  elliptical,  or  narrowly  oval, 
instead  of  circular,  as  in  man.  This  is  well  seen  in  the 
cat.  In  birds  several  modifications  occur.  The  eyeball 
is  strengthened  and  its  shape  molded  by  a  set  of  splint- 
bones  or  small  bony  pl&tes  disposed  iu  a  circle  in  the 
sclerotic  around  the  cor- 
nea. The  ball  is  hemi- 
spherical with  an  anteri- 
or projection,  somewhat 
like  a  short  acorn  in  a 
large  cup,  and  the  cornea 
is  very  convex.  The  pu- 
pil is  always  circular, 
though  the  iris  may  be 
so  motile  as  to  present 
only  a  narrow  ring  round 
the  pupil,  or  to  reduce 
the  pupil  to  a  mere 
point.  These  changes  are 
well  seen  in  the  eyes  of 
owls.  There  is  also  in 
the  vitreous  himior  a  pe- 
culiar plaiting  or  folding  r;  ht  Eyeball  of  Bird,  seen  from 
Of  the  choroid,  called  behind,  showing:  the  fojiowing  mus- 
the  marsupium>  or  peC'  cles  :  a,  rectus  superior ;  d,  rectus  ex- 
ten.  The  visual  range  and  ?e™"s;  c,  rectus  inferior;  a,  rectus 
nowHr  nf  f he  #»vp  in  qnmp  i"*®"!"? ;  e.  obliquus  supenor ;/;  obli- 
power  01  tne  eye  insome  quus  inferior ;  ^,  quadratus ;  h,  pyra- 
midalis,  with  its  tendon.  A,  passing 
through  a  pulley  in  the  quadratus  (as 
shown  by  dotted  line)  to  keep  it  off 
pvplidti  tbfl  third  vprv  ^eopticnerve.j;  then  passing  around 
eyeiios,  T.ne  inira  very  the  edge  of  the  ball  to  its  insertion  in 
fully  developed  and  ar-     the  nictitatiDg  membrane: 

ranged  so  as  to  sweep  en- 
tirely across  the  front  of  the  eye  by  means  of  special  mus- 
cles and  tendons  upon  the  back  of  the  eyebsLU.  No  birds 
are  eyeless.  In  reptiles  the  eyes  are  structurally  more  like 
those  of  birds  than  of  mammals.  Some  reptiles  are  eye- 
less, or  have  very  rudimentary  eyes.  Most  have  eyelids, 
but  these  are  wanting  in  ophidians,  a  transparent  cuticle 
being  continued  directly  over  the  ball,  and  shed  with  the 
rest  of  the  cuticle.  In  fishes  the  eyes  are  generally  sym- 
metrically lateral,  but  not  infrequently  doi'sal  and  closely 
approximated  to  each  other,  and  rarely  inferior;  in  one 
type,  the  heterosomes  or  fiat-fishes,  they  are,  however, 
both  on  one  side,  that  belonging  to  the  side  which  rests 
on  the  ground  being  in  the  very  young  in  the  nonnal  po- 
sition, but  soon  actually  penetrating  thi'ough  the  integu- 
ment, and  with  the  clrcumocular  cranial  region  twisting 
to  the  opposite  side  and  assuming  a  permanent  position 
above  the  regular  eye  of  the  colored  or  uppermost  side. 
The  accessories  of  the  eyes  of  mammals  ai'e  undeveloped 
in  fishes,  but  the  eyes  themselves  are  sometimes  covered 
by  a  fold  of  the  integument,  and  sometimes,  as  in  some 
sharks,  by  a  peculiar  nlctitant  membrane.  Among  the 
most  characteristic  features  are  the  fiattening  of  the  cor- 
nea and  the  sphericity  of  the  ciystalline  lens.  In  one 
group  (Ana^leps)  a  remarkable  deviation  from  all  other 
forms  occurs,  in  that  the  cornea  is  divided  by  a  horizontal 
band  of  the  conjunctiva  into  upper  and  lower  halves,  and 
two  pupils  are  developed,  the  species  consequently  being 
known  as  four-eyed  fishes.  In  the  lowest  of  the  verte- 
brates (Branchiostoma)  the  eye  is  represented  by  a  very 
small  spot,  coated  with  dark  pigment  and  receiving  the 
end  of  a  short  nerve.    See  vision. 

For  he  beholdethe  every  man  so  scharply,  with  dread- 
fulle  ^yen,  that  ben  evere  more  mevynge  and  sparklynjre, 
as  Fuyr.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  2b2. 

Our  yeen  ar  made  to  looke ;  whi  shulde  we  spare? 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnlvall),  p.  60. 

Thane  the  worthy  kynge  wrythes,  and  wepede  with  his 
enghne.  Mwte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1920. 

There  was  he  aware  of  a  jolly  beggar, 
As  ere  he  beheld  with  his  eye. 
liobin  Hood  and  the  Beggar  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  252). 

2.  In  a  restricted  or  specific  use,  some  part  or 
appurtenance  of  the  physical  eye,  taken  as  rep- 
resenting the  whole,  (a)  The  hole  in  the  iris  through 
which  light  enters  ;  the  pupil :  as,  owls'  eyes  contract  in 
daylight ;  circular  or  oval  eyes.  (6)  The  socket  of  the  eye ; 
the  orbH :  as,  the  empty  eyes  of  a  skull,  (c)  The  opening 
between  the  eyelids ;  the  palpebral  fissure :  as,  to  close  or 
shut  the  eyes. 

Figuratively — 3.  Vision;  the  act  of  seeing,  or 
the  field  of  sight ;  hence,  observation ;  watch. 

Here  wJl  shee  crosse  the  riner;  stand  in  her  eye, 
That  she  may  take  some  notice  of  our  neglected  duties. 
Heywood,  If  you  Know  not  Me,  i. 

Af*^^M  this  jealousy  he  kept  a  strict  eye  upon  him. 

Sir  Ji.  L' Estrange. 

Then  said  Evangelist,  Keep  that  light  in  your  eye,  and 
go  up  'lirectly  thereto,  so  shalt  thou  see  the  gate. 

Bunyan,  Pilgiim's  Progress,  p.  86. 
The  eye  of  the  master  will  do  more  than  both  his  hands. 

Franklin. 

4.  The  power  of  seeing;  range  or  delicacy  of 
vision;  appreciative  or  discriminative  visual 
perception:  as,  to  have  the  eye  of  a  sailor;  he 
has  an  eye  for  color,  the  picturesque,  etc. 

I  have  a  good  eye,  uncle ;  I  can  see  a  church  by  daylight. 
Shak.,  Much  Ado,  ii.  1. 

5.  Mental  view  or  perception:  power  of  men- 
tal perception ;  opinion  formed  by  observation 
or  contemplation. 


eye 

It  hath,  in  their  eye,  no  great  affinity  with  the  form  of 
the  Church  of  Kome.  Booker,  Eccles.  Polity. 

Before  whose  eyes  Jesus  Christ  hath  been  evidently  set 
forth,  crucified  among  you.  Gal.  iii.  1. 

The  old  lady  that  I  have  in  my  eye  is  a  very  caustic 
speaker.  R.  L.  Stevenson,  Talk  and  Talkers,  ii. 

6.  Look;  countenance;  aspect;  face;  presence. 

Ill  say,  yon  gray  is  not  the  morning's  eye. 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  iii.  5. 

7.  Regard;  respect;  view;  close  attention; 
aim. 

The  doughter  of  Agrauadain  hadde  sette  hir  iyen  moste 
vpon  the  kynge  Ban  more  than  on  eny  othir  thinge,  for 
the  coniurison  that  Merlin  hadde  made. 

Mei-lin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  608. 
Men  will  counsel  with  an  eye  to  themselves. 

Bacon,  Counsel. 
Booksellers  mention  with  respect  the  authors  they  have 
printed,  and  consequently  have  an  eye  to  their  own  ad- 
vantage. Addison. 

8.  Opposed  aspect  or  course ;  confronting  pre- 
sentation or  direction :  chiefly  or  wholly  nauti- 
cal :  as,  to  steer  a  ship  in  the  sun's  eye;  to  sail 
in  the  wind's  eye. 

Now  pass'd,  on  either  side  they  nimbly  tack, 
Both  strive  to  intercept  and  guide  the  wind, 
And  in  its  eye  more  closely  they  come  back. 

Dryden. 

9.  Something  resembling  or  suggesting  an  eye 
in  shape,  position,  or  general  appearance.  Spe- 
cifically—(a)  The  bud  or  shoot  of  a  plant  or  tuber. 

In  capriflge  and  in  mulberry  tree 
Figtree  men  graffeth  forto  multiplie. 
And  oon  wol  use  a  graffe,  an  oth'r  the  eye. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  127. 

(6)  One  of  the  spots  on  a  peacock's  tail,  (c)  The  muscular 
impression  on  the  inner  side  of  the  shell  of  a  bivalve,  as 
an  oyster.  See  oi^oriwm.  (rf)  The  hole  or  aperture  in  a 
needle  through  which  the  thread  passes. 

It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle 
than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Mat.  xix.  24. 

This  Ajax  .  .  .  has  not  so  much  wit  ...  as  will  stop 
the  eye  of  Helen's  needle.  Shak.,  T.  and  C,  ii.  1. 

(e)  The  hole  in  any  instrument  or  tool  in  which  a  handle 
or  the  like  is  secured,  or  through  which  it  is  passed,  as 
that  for  the  handle  in  a  hammer-head,  that  for  the 
helve  in  an  ax,  that  for  the  ring  in  the  shank  of  an  anchor, 
etc.  (/)  The  hole  of  a  millstone  through  which  the  grain 
passes,  (g)  In  metal.,  an  opening  at  the  angle  of  the 
tuyere,  or  where  the  tuyere  connects  with  the  gooseneck, 
in  a  blast-furnace,  through  which  the  state  of  the  interior 
may  be  examined.  This  opening,  which  is  protected  by  a 
plate  of  glass  or  mica,  is  called  the  eye  of  the  furnace. 
(h)  The  catch  of  bent  wire  into  which  a  hook  (forming 
with  it  a  hook  and  eye)  is  inserted,  (i)  An  eyebolt.  (j) 
Naut.,  the  loop  at  the  upper  end  of  a  backstay  or  pair  of 
shrouds  which  goes  over  the  masthead  of  a  ship,  (fc)  The 
metal  loop  at  the  end  of  a  harness-trace.  (I)  In  archery, 
the  loop  of  a  bowstring  which  passes  over  the  upper  nock 
in  bracing,  (m)  The  socket  at  the  end  of  a  carriage-pole 
or  shaft,  (n)  The  center  of  a  wheel  or  crank,  designed  to 
receive  the  shaft  or  axle,,  (o)  The  center  of  a  target,  (p) 
In  arch.,  a  general  term  for  the  distinctly  marked  center 
of  anything :  thus,  the  eye  of  a  volute  is  the  circle  at  its 
center  from  which  the  spiral  lines  spring ;  the  eye  of  a 
dome  is  a  circular  aperture  at  its  apex ;  the  eye  of  a  pedi- 
ment is  a  circular  window  in  its  center. 

10.  A  center  or  focus  of  light,  power,  or  influ- 
ence :  as,  the  sun  is  the  eye  of  day. 

Sometime  too  hot  the  eye  of  heaven  shines. 
And  often  is  his  gold  complexion  dimm'd. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  xviii. 
Athens,  the  eye  of  Greece,  mother  of  arts. 

Milton,  P.  R.,  iv.  240. 

And  there  is  then  observed  the  peculiar  and  dreadful 

calm  within  the  whirl,  to  which  sailors  have  given  the 

name  of  "the  eye  of  the  storm."  Science,  III.  63. 

lit.  -A.  slight  or  just  distinguishable  tint  of  a 
color ;  tinge ;  shade. 

Ant.  The  ground,  indeed,  is  tawny. 

Seb.  With  an  eye  of  green  in  't.      Shak.,  Tempest,  ii.  1. 

Red,  with  an  eye  of  blue,  makes  a  purple.  Boyle,  Colours. 
12.  In  Crustacea,  a  calcareous  concretion  em- 
bedded in  the  walls  of  the  stomach.  These  con- 
cretions are  supposed,  but  not  known,  to  furnish  a  supply 
of  calcareous  substance  for  the  formation  of  the  new 
shell  after  a  molt ;  but  they  are  so  small  that  this  theory 
is  hardly  tenable.  In  the  case  of  the  higher  crustaceans 
they  are  more  fully  called  crab's  eyes.  (See  craftl.)  In 
the  crawfish  they  are  two  discoidal  plates  in  the  middle 
of  the  lateral  surface  of  the  walls  of  the  anterior  dilated 
portion  of  the  cardiac  division  of  the  stomach,  and  weigh 
about  two  grains.  They  begin  as  calcareous  deposits  un- 
derneath the  chitinous  gastric  lining,  and  increase  until 
the  creature  molts,  when  they  are  also  shed,  together  with 
the  lining  membrane  and  gastric  armature.—  A  or  the 
green  eye,  jealousy :  from  the  poetic  description  of  jeal- 
ousy as  the  green-eyed  monster. — All  my  eye,  or  all  in 
one's  eye,  entirely  in  the  eye  or  mind ;  seeming ;  appa- 
rent, but  not  real.     [Slang.] 

That's  all  my  eye.      Goldsmith,  Good-natured  Man,  iii. 
The  tenderness  of  spring  is  all  my  eye. 
And  that  is  blighted.  Hood,  Spring. 

I've  lost  one  eye,  but  that's  a  loss  it's  easy  to  supply 

Out  of  the  glory  thet  I've  gut,  for  that  is  all  my  eye. 

Lowell,  Biglow  Papers,  1st  ser.,  viii. 

Apple  of  the  eye.  See  a^ie.— Artificial  eye,  an  object 
made  in  imitation  of  the  natural  eye.    Those  used  for 
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nified. 
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anatomical  pui'poses  are  constructed  of  wax  or  papier 
mach^.    For  use  as  substitutes  for  lost  human  eyes  they 
are  made  of  glass  or  porcelain.    The  chief  use  of  artiflci^ 
eyes,  however,  is  for  filling  the  sockets  of  stuffed  animals. 
The  simplest  are  small  black  glass  beads  or  buttons  mount- 
ed on  a  bit  of  fine  wire.    Larger  eyes  are  more  elaborately 
made  of  vaaious  shapes,  with  a  close  imitation  in  color  of 
the  iris  or  shape  of  the  pupil.— At  eyet,  at  a  glance. 
The  gold  of  hem  hath  now  so  badde  alayes 
With  bras,  that  though  the  coyne  be  faire  at  ye. 
It  wolde  rather  brest  atwo  than  plye. 

Chaucer,  Clerk's  Tale,  1.  1168. 

Axis  of  the  eye.    See  oa^wi.— Black  eye.  (a)  An  eye 

whose  iris  is  black.  (&)  An  eye  whose  lids  and  surround- 
ing parts  are  livid  or  discolored,  as  by  a  blow  or  bruise, 
(c)  Figuratively,  defeat ;  repulse ;  injury ;  disgrace  or  dis- 
favor ;  hence,  a  shock,  as  if  from  a  blow  on  the  eye  :  as, 
that  scheme  got  a  black  eye  in  the  committee ;  I  will  give 
him  a  black  eye  in  print.  [Slang.]  — Body  Check-chain 
eye,  an  eyebolt  or  clevis  for  fastening  a  check-chain  to  the 
car-Dody.  Car-Builder's  Diet.,  p.  17.— By  the  eyet,  in 
abundance. 

Here's  a  bracelet,  and  here's  two  rings  more,  and  here's 
money  and  gold  by  th'  eye,  my  boy. 

Beau,  and  FL,  Knight  of  Burning  Pestle,  ii.  2. 

Chambers  of  the  eye.  See  cAa?7i6er.— Compound  eyes, 

in  insects,  simple  eyes  or  ocelli  set  so  close  together  that 
their  several  corneas  are  in  contact,  and 
pressed  into  tetragonal  or  hexagonal  fig- 
ures with  slightly  convex  surfaces,  giv- 
ing the  eye  a  faceted  appearance,  whence 
the  nMi\&  faceted  eyes.  Each  cornea  then 
answers  to  one  of  the  faces  of  a  cut  bril- 
liant. Behind  such  a  cornea,  instead  of 
a  lens,  is  placed  a  transparent  pyramid 
whose  base  corresponds  to  the  cornea, 
and  whose  apex  is  directed  inward  to  be 
received  into  a  kind  of  transparent  calyx 
answering  to  a  vitreous  body.  This  last 
is  surrounded  by  another  calyx  formed 
by  the  expansion  of  a  nerve-filament  aris- 
ing from  a  ganglion  on  the  end  of  the 
optic  nerve,  a  short  distance  from  the 
brain.  Each  lens-like  pyramid,  with  its 
vitreous  body  and  nerve-filament,  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  choroid  coat,  usually  of  a 
brown  color.  The  size  and  shape  of  compound  eyes,  and 
especially  the  number  of  their  facets,  are  very  variable. 
Different  facets  of  the  same  eye  also  vary  in  size. —  Crab's 
eye.  See  def.  12. — Dorsal  eyes.  See  dorsal.— "Zy^  eye. 
See  euiii.— Eye-and-ear  observation,  in  astron.,  an  ob- 
servation of  the  time  of  passage  of  a  star  across  a  wire, 
made  in  the  following  way :  The  observer,  having  his  eye  at 
the  telescope,  listensto  the  beats  of  aclock.andnoteswhere 
the  star  is  at  the  beat  immediateljr  preceding  the  passage, 
and  where  it  is  at  the  next  following  beat.  He  mentally 
divides  the  space  run  over  in  this  second  into  tenths,  and 
by  estimating  in  what  part  of  it  the  wire  lies,  he  deter- 
mines the  time  of  the  passage  to  a  tenth  of  a  second. 
The  method  of  eye-and-ear  observation. 

Newcomb  and  Holden,  Astron.,  p.  79. 
Eye  of  the  storm,  the  clear  and  calm  region  sometimes 
found  in  tHe  center  of  a  completely  developed  cyclone  of  ex- 
tensive area,  especially  at  sea. —Eye  of  the  wind,  the  pre- 
cise direction  from  which  the  wind  is  blowing. — Faceted 
eyes.  Same  as  compound  eyes  {which  see,  above). — 
Flemish  eye,  a  ring  formed  in  a  rope's  end  by  separat- 
ing  the  strands  into  two  parts,  joining  their  ends,  and 
wrapping  the  loop  so  formed  with  tarred  canvas  and 
service. — Half  an  eye,  imperfect  perception ;  limited  ob- 
servation, as  if  with  a  mere  glance  of  the  eye :  as,  that  can 
be  seen  with  half  an  eye. — Lashing-eye,  an  eye  formed  on 
the  end  or  ends  of  a  rope,  for  a  lashing  to  be  rov'e  through, 
to  set  it  tight. —  Sheep  s  eyes.  See  sheep.— Simple  eye, 
in  entom.,  an  ocellus  or  stemma.  (See  def.  1,  and  cut  under 
falx.)  In  arachnidans  the  eyes  are  always  simple,  and  have 
the  same  structure  as  those  of  crustaceans.  These  eyes 
are  two,  four,  six,  or  eight  in  number,  and  seldom  lack- 
ing. Their  disposition  in  sets  or  groups,  or  singly,  and 
especially  when  they  are  numerous,  as  six  or  eight,  often 
furnish  important  characters  in  classification,  as  in  spi- 
ders.—Spliced  eye.  See  eye-splice.— The  eyes  of  a 
ship,  the  eyes  oi  her  (naut.),  the  foremost  part  in  the 
bows  of  a  ship.  It  was  the  custom  in  ancient  Greece  to 
represent  an  eye  at  either  side  of  a  boat's  prow  (see  cut 
under  em&oZ(m) ;  so  at  one  time  in  Britain;  and  in  Spanish 
and  Italian  boats  and  Chinese  junks  the  practice  still  ob- 
tains. The  hawse-holes  are  also  called  the  eyes. — The 
mind's  eye,  intellectual  sight  or  perception;  the  faculty 
of  mental  comprehension. 

Ham.  My  father ! — methinks  I  see  my  father, 

Bor,     Where,  my  lord  ? 

Hami.  In  my  miTid's  eye,  Horatio. 

Shak.,B.simlet,  i.  2. 
The  naked  eye.  See  naked.— *Vo  bat  the  eyes,  to 
blear  one's  eyesf ,  to  clap  eyes  on,  to  cry  one's  eyes 
out.  See  the  verbs.- To  find  favor  In  the  eyes  of,  to 
be  graciously  received  and  treated  by.— To  go  eye  out, 
to  swim  quickly  with  much  of  the  head  and  body  exposed, 
making  the  eyes  visible,  as  a  cetacean :  a  whaling  term. — ' 
To  have  a  drop  in  one's  eye.  See  drop.— To  have  an 
eye  to,  to  contemplate,  look  after,  or  watch  over,  either 
with  the  idea  of  possessing  or  accomplishing,  or  of  guard- 
ing or  taking  care  of :  as,  he  had  long  had  an  eye  to  the 
property;  have  an  eye  to  the  child  in  my  absence. — To 
have  In  one's  eye,  to  have  under  observation  or  in  con- 
templation; have  the  eye  or  the  mind  fixed  upon,  with 
reference  to  some  ulterior  purpose :  as,  beware,  for  I  have 
you  in  my  eye ;  he  has  a  promising  scheme  in  his  eye.— 
To  have  one's  eye  on,  or  to  keep  an  eye  on, to  watch; 
observe  closely. 

Thoreau,  on  Walden  Pond,  reading  the  Greek  poets  and 
keeping  an  eye  on  the  musk-rat  and  the  squirrel  and  other 
like  visitors,  was  free  of  a  much  larger  world  than  many 
who  have  been  round  the  globe.  N.  A.  Rev. ,  CXXXIX.  219. 

To  look  babies  in  one's  eyes,  to  look  for  Cupids  in 
the  eyes:  See  bciby,  3.— To  meet  the  eye.  See  meet- 
To  set  or  lay  eyes  on,  to  have  a  sight  of.  [CoUoq.]— 
To  throw  dust  in  one's  eyes.    See  diwfi.- To  wipe 


eyebriglit 

the  or  one's  eye.  (a)  To  shoot  at  game  which  rises 
within  range  of  another  shooter  and  should  be  left  to 
him.    [Colloq.j 

If  you  do  perchance  Wftpe  the  eye,  as  it  is  vulgarly  call- 
ed, of  another  shooter,  take  no  notice  of  it,  treat  it  as  an 
accident,  apologize,  say  you  fired  by  mistake. 

Sir  R.  Payne-Gallwey,  Shooting,  1. 128. 
(6)  To  take  the  conceit  out  of  a  person ;  show  one  how 
foolish  one  is  :  as,  to  wipe  one's  eye  for  him.  (Slang.] 
eye^  (i),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  eyed,  ppr.  eying  (some- 
times eyeing).  [First  in  mod.  E.;  =  D.  oogen  = 
Dan.  djne,  eye,  see ;  from  the  noun.  Cf.  ogle.]  I, 
trans.  1 .  To  fix  the  eye  on ;  look  at ;  view ;  ob- 
serve ;  particularly,  to  observe  or  watch  nar- 
rowly or  with  fixed  attention. 
Wherefore  ey'st  him  so?  Shak.,  Cymbeline,  v.  5, 

The  Duke  of  York,  who  did  eye  my  wife  mightily. 

Pepys,  Diary,  IV.  149. 
The  wild-cat  in  the  cherry-tree  anear 
Byed  the  brown  lynx  that  waited  for  the  deer. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  II.  176, 

2.  To  make  an  eye  in:  as,  to  eye  a  needle. 
Il.t  intrans.  To  be  seen;  appear;  have  an 

appearance. 

My  becomings  kill  me,  when  they  do  not 

£}ye  well  to  you.  Shak.,  A.  and  C,  i.  3. 

eye^  (i),  «.  [A  corruption  due  to  misdividing- 
a  nye  as  an  eye,  a  nest,  as  eyas  of  nias,  nyasr 
see  nye,  nide,  nidits.]  A  hrood:  as,  an  eye  or  a 
shoal  of  fish. 

They  say  a  Bevie  of  Larkes,  even  as  a  Covey  of  Par- 
tridge, or  an  eye  of  Pheasaunts. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  April,  Glosse. 
Or,  if  you  chance  where  an  eye  of  tame  pheasants 
Or  partridges  are  kept,  see  they  be  mine. 

Fletcher,  Beggars'  Bush,  ii.  1. 

eyebait  (i'bat),  n.  Same  as  hrit^,  2. 
eyeball  (i'bal),  n.  The  ball  or  globe  of  th© 
eye ;  the  globus 
oeuli:  so  called 
from  its  glo- 
bular or  spher- 
ical shape,  as 
in  man  and 
many  other 
animals.  In  ani- 
mals below  mam- 
mals it  is  often 
strengthened  and 
molded  into  a  par- 
ticular form  by 
the  ossification  of 
a  part  of  the  scle- 
rotic tissue.  These 
scleroskeletal  eye- 
bones  are  flattened 
plates  disposed  in 
a  ring  around  the 
cornea  in  the  fore 
part  of  the  scle- 
rotic. They  are 
numerous        and 

well  marked  in  all  birds,  many  reptiles,  etc.    See  ej/ei. 
'Tis  not  your  inky  brows,  your  black  silk  hair, 
Your  bugle  eyeballs,  nor  your  cheek  of  cream. 
That  can  entame  my  spirits  to  your  worship. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iii.  5. 

eye-bar  (i'bar),  n.  A  rod  of  steel  or  iron  having 
a  bulb  or  an  enlargement  at  one  or  both  ends,  in 
whi  ch  is  a  hole  or  eye,  used  in  forming  the  mem- 
bers of  a  bridge  or  other  stnictm^e.  i 
eyebeam  (i'bem),  w.  A  beam  or  glance  of  the 
eye. 

So  sweet  a  kiss  the  golden  sun  gives  not .  .  . , 
As  thy  eye-beams,  Shak.,  L.  L.  L,,  iv.  3. 

eye-bitingt  (i'bi''''ting),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Casting 
the  evil  eye;  fascinating;  bewitching. 

Calling  them  eye-biting  witches. 

Adey,  Candle  in  the  Dark,  p.  104. 

II.  n.  See  the  extract. 

A  bewitching  or  eye-biting :  a  disease  wherewith  chil- 
dren waxe  leane  and  pine  away,  the  originall  whereof 
they  in  olde  time  referred  to  the  crooked  and  wry  lookes 
of  envious  and  malicious  people.  H'oimnclator,  1585. 

ejre-bolt  (I'bolt),  n.  A  hoH  having  an  eye  or 
ring  at  one  end. 

esre-bone  (i'bon),  n.  A  scleroskeletal  ossifica- 
tion in  the  sclerotic  coat  of  the  eyeball  of  some 
animals,  as  birds  and  reptiles;  asclerotal.  See 
eyeball  and  eye^. 

eye-bree  (i'bre),  n.    [^Tow  only  So.;  also  wnt- 
ten  eyehreif  eyebrie;  <  eye"^  +  hree^,  var.  of  brov): 
see  brow.']    An  eyelid. 
The  lifting  up  of  her  eyes  and  in  her  eye-hreis. 

T.  Wright,  Passions  of  the  Mind  (2d  ed.  1604),  i.  7- 
Into  the  same  hue  do  they  dye  their  eye-breis  and  eye- 
brows ;  so  doe  they  the  hair  of  their  heads,  ,. 
Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  53- 

eyebright  (i'brit),  n.    The  popular  name  of  the 

plant  Euphrasia  offimnaUs.    Also  called  eyeworu 

Jesus  cured  a  blind  man  with  a  coUyrium  of  flpitW^' 

salutary  as  balsam,  or  the  purest  eyebright.         ^  _  -^ 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  L  Z» 


Muscles  of  Left  Human  Eyeball. 
so,  superior  oblique,  passing  through  a 
trochlea  or  pulley ;  re,  inferior  oblique ;  sr, 
superior  rectus ;  t/r,  inferior  rectus ;  ir,  in- 
ternal rectus ;  er,  external  rectus ;  /,  frontal 
sinus ;  9n,  maxillary  sinus ;  o,  optic  nerre. 


eyebright 

Spotted  eyebrlgllt,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  Euphor- 
bia TtMculata  and  B.  humUtrata,  from  a  dark  spot  upon 
the  leaf. 

es;e-brightemilg  (i'brit^ning),  a.  Clearing  the 
sight. 

■As  it  had  been  some  eye-brightening  electuary  of  know- 
ledge and  foresight.  MUton,  Church-Government. 

eyebrow  (i'brou),  n.  [<  ME.  egebrew,  <  AS.  e<i- 
ganbregh,  prop,  ^edgan^rww  (=  OHG.  ougbrdwa, 
ougbrda,  oueprd,  MHGr.  ougebrd,  oucbrd,  Gr.  aug- 
braue,  augenbraue,  augbraune  =  Icel.  augabrun 
=  Dan.  ojenbryn  =  Sw.  ogonbryn),  <  edge,  eye, 
+  brm),  brow :  see  eye^  and  brow,  and  of.  eye- 
hree.'\  1.  The  brow,  or  prominence  of  parts, 
over  the  eye ;  a  prominent  superorbital  forma- 
tion ;  a  superciliary  ridge  or  shield,  in  man  the 
bony  basis  of  the  eyebrow  is  the  frontal  bone  along  the  up- 
per margin  of  theorbits,  made  somewhat  more  prominent 
by  the  development  of  the  frontal  sinuses  or  hollows  with- 
in the  bone.  (See  out  under  s*Mii.)  The  projection,  how- 
ever, is  slight  in  comparison  with  the  beetling  superorbital 
ridges  of  many  animals,  as  the  gorilla.  In  birds,  and  in 
many  reptiles  and  fishes,  the  eyebrow  is  a  separate  forma- 
tion of  a  bone,  or  chain  of  bones,  along  the  upper  edge 
of  the  orbit,  whose  nature  is  that  of  the  lacrymal  bone. 
These  are  known  as  superorbitals,  or  superorbital  bones 
or  ossicles.  (See  cut  under  Lepidosiren,)  One  such  bone 
forms  the  movable  superciliary  shield  of  some  birds,  as 
eagles,  projecting  like  the  eaves  of  a  roof  over  the  eye. 
The  eyebrows  include  the  soft  parts,  as  flesh  and  skin, 
which  cover  the  bone.    See  supercUium. 

2.  A  fringe  of  hairs  growing  on  the  brow  of  the 
eye ;  the  supercilia.    See  cut  under  eye^. 

He  dragg'd  his  eyebrow  bushes  down,  and  made 
A  snowy  penthouse  for  his  hollow  eyes. 

Tennyson,  Merlin  and  Vivien. 

3.  In  ornith.,  a  superciliary  streak  of  color. 
eye-case  (i'kas),  n.    In  entom.,  that  part  of  the 

integument  of  a  pupa  covering  the  eye. 
eye-copy  (i'kop"i),  n.    A  copy  not  made  by 
photograph  or  mechanical  appliance,  but  by 
the  hand,  guided  only  by  the  eye.     [Eare.] 

The  collected  fragments,  together  with  a  somewhat  im- 
perfect squeeze  taken  before  the  stone  was  broken  up, 
and  an  early  eye-copy  of  a  portion  of  the  inscription,  are 
now  exhibited  side  by  side  in  one  of  the  ground-floor 
rooms  at  the  Louvre.    Isaac  Taylor,  The  Alphabet,  I.  207. 

(id),  a.  [<  AS.  -edged,  -eged^  in  oomp.,  < 
ge,  eye,  +  -e(J2.]  Having  eyes,  or  marked 
with  eye-like  spots ;  furnished  with  eyes :  used 
separately  and  in  composition:  as,  a  dull-eyed 
man ;  ox-eyed  Juno ;  the  eyed  or  ocellated  blen- 
ny.    See  cut  under  ocellate. 

He  is  in  deede  prouyd  a  good  knyht, 
Eied  as  argus  with  reson  and  forsiht. 

Bailees  Boole  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  cxix. 
A  wild  and  wanton  pard. 
Eyed  like  the  evening  star,  with  playful  tail 
Crouch'd  fawning  in  the  weed.    Tennyson,  (Enone. 
Bark,  jewelled  women,  orient-eyed. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  At  the  Pantomime. 

eye-doctor  (i'dok'tor),  n.  An  oculist.  [CoUoq.] 

eye-dotter  (i'dot"6r),  n.    A  small  brush  used  in 

graining  wood  in  imitation  of  bird's-eye  maple. 

Some  grainers  use  small  brushes  called  maple  eye-dot- 

iers,  instead  of  the  fingers,  for  forming  the  eyes. 

Workshop  Receipts,  1st  ser.,  p.  422. 

eye-drop  (i'drop),  n.    A  tear.     [Bare.] 
That  tyranny,  which  never  quaff'd  but  blood. 
Would,  by  beholding  him,  have  wash'd  his  knife 
With  gentle  eye-drops.  Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  iv.  4. 

eye-eminence  (i'em"i-nens), «.  A  prominence 
on  which  the  eyes  are  situated  in  certain  Arach- 
nida,  especially  the  PedipaVpi.  Also  called  the 
ocular  tubercle. 

eye-flap  (i'flap),  n.  A  blinder  or  blinker  on  a 
horse's  bridle. 

eyefult  (i'ful),  a.    l<.eye^  + -ful.li   Pilling  or  at- 
tractive to  the  eye ;  visible ;  remarkable. 
With  this,  he  hung  them  up  aloft  uppn  a  tamrick  bough 
As  eyeful  trophies.  Chapman,  Iliad,  x.  396. 

eye-glance  (i'glans),  n.  A  glance  of  the  eye ;  a 
rapid  look. 

And  ever,  as  Dissemblaunce  laught  on  him. 
He  lowrd  on  her  with  daungerous  eyeglaunce. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  xii.  15. 

eye-glass  (i'glas),  n.  1 .  A  lens  made  of  crown- 
glass  or  rock  crystal,  used  to  assist  the  sight  by 
correcting  defects  of  vision.  Bye-glasses  are  either 
single,  and  held  between  the  projection  of  the  brow  and 
the  cheek,  or  double,  and  kept  in  position  by  a  spring, 
which  compresses  the  nose.  They  are  commonly  distin- 
guished from  spectacles,  which  are  held  by  pieces  of  metal 
passing  over  the  ears.  Formerly  eye-glasses  had  to  be  kept 
in  place  by  the  hand. 

I  remember  noticing  his  way  of  giving  an  odd  wrinkle 
to  the  upper  part  of  his  face,  so  that  his  eye-glasses  flew 
oft  with  a  click.  Quoted  in  Merriam's  Bowles,  II.  71. 

2.  The  eyepiece  of  a  telescope,  microscope,  or 
similar  instrument.     See  also  field-glass. 

The  Gregorian  construction  .  .  .  appeared  to  him  [New- 
ton] to  have  such  disadvantages  that  he  "saw  it  necessary 
to  alter  the  design,  and  place  the  eye-glass  at  the  side  of 
the  tubs.''  Amer.  Cyc.  (ed.  1876),  XV.  625. 
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3.  In  surg.,  a  glass  for  the  application  of  a  col- 
lyrium  to  the  eye.— 4t.  The  lens  of  the  eye. 
Have  not  you  seen,  Camillo, 
(But  that  s  past  doubt — you  have ;  or  your  eye-glass 
Is  thicker  than  a  cuckold's  horn).       Shak.,  W.  T.,  i.  2. 
eye-glutting  (i'gluf'ing),  a.    Filling  or  satis- 
fying the  eye.     [Rare.] 

"Mammon"  (said  he),  "  thy  godheads  vaunt  is  vaine. 
And  idle  offers  of  thy  golden  fee ; 
To  them  that  covet  such  eye-glutting  gaine 
Proffer  thy  giftes."  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  vii.  9. 

eyehole  (i'hol),  n.  l.  A  hole  or  an  opening, 
as  in  a  mask,  or  in  a  curtain  or  door,  through 
which  one  may  look ;  a  peep-hole.— 2.  A  circu- 
lar opening,  as  in  a  bar,  to  receive  a  pin,  hook, 
rope,orring;  an  eye.— 3.  One  of  the  three  ori- 
fices of  a  coooauut.  Darwin.  Also  eye-spot. 
eyeing  (i'ing),  m.  The  process  of  punching  eyes 
in  needles. 

eyelash  (i'lash),  «.  l.  One  of  the- small  hairs 
or  bristles  which  grow  in  a  row,  or  in  rows,  on 
the  edges  of  the  eyelids;  a  oiliimi  of  the  eye- 
lid; a  lash. 

Blepharitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  follicles  of  the  eye- 
lashes, has  received  a  great  variety  of  names. 

Quain,  Med.  Diet. 
2.  Either 'One  of  the  two  rows  or  lines  of  hairs 
which  respectively  fringe  the  upper  and  lower 
eyelid ;  the  superior  or  inferior  cilia ;  a  series 
of  eyelashes  collectively.  See  cut  under  eye^. 
Pale  with  the  golden  beam  of  an  eyelash  dead  on  the  cheek. 
Tennyson;  Maud,  iii. 

The  languid  eye  with  drooping  eyelash,  if  it  expresses 
beauty,  is  never  dull.  A.  Phelps,  Eng.  Style,  p.  298. 

eye-lens  (i'leuz),  n.  l.  The  cornea  or  exterior 
lens  of  an  insect's  eye ;  a  cornea-lens  or  cor- 
neule.  PacTcard. — 2.  The  lens,  as  of  a  micro- 
scope, to  which  the  eye  is  applied, 
eyeless  (i'les),  a.  [<  eye^  +  -less.}  Wanting 
eyes ;  destitute  of  sight. 

Ask  for  this  great  deliverer  now,  and  find  him 
Eyeless  in  Gaza  at  the  mill  with  slaves. 

Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  41. 

eyelet  (i'let),  n.  [An  accom.  (as  if  <  eye^  -(- 
dim. -let)  of  e&vlievoilet,  oylet,  oyliet,  oillet,  oelet, 
<  ME.  oylet,  olyet,  a  hole,  <  OP.  oeillet,  P.  ceillet, 
dim.  of  OP.  oeil,  P.  oeil,  <  L.  oculus,  eye:  see 
eye^.  ]  1 .  A  small  aperture ;  specifically,  a  small 
round  hole  worked  round  the  edge  like  a  but- 
tophole,  used  in  dressmaking,  sailmaking,  and 
the  like.    Also  eyelet-hole. 

Winding  up  his  mouth. 
From  time  to  time,  into  an  orifice 
Most  delicate,  a  lurking  eyelet,  small. 

Wordsworth,  Prelude,  vii. 

2.  A  metallic  ring  designed  to  be  placed  in  a 
perforation  called  an  eyelet-hole,  in  cloth,  lea- 
ther, etc.,  for  the  passage  of  a  lace,  cord,  or 
small  rope ;  also,  a  similar  ring  used  for  fas- 
tening together  sheets  of  paper,  etc.  it  is  made 
as  an  extremely  short  tube,  the  edges  of  which  are  pressed 
over  and  outward  so  as  to  clasp  the  material  to  which  it 
is  applied. 

3.  In  entom. :  (a)  A  small  eye  or  ocellate  spot ; 
a  small  spot  with  a  central  dot  of  another  color. 
(6)  An  ocellus  or  simple  eye. 

eyeleteer  (i-le-ter'),  n.  [<  eyelet  +  -eer.']  A 
small  pointed  instrument  for  piercing  eyelet- 
holes. 

eyelet-hole  (i'let-hol), «.  [Formerly  oilet-hole, 
oyliet-kole ;  <  oilet,  now  eyelet,  +  hole^,  the  sec- 
ond part  being  explanaitory  of  the  first.]  1. 
Same  as  eyelet,  1. 

His  Oylet-holes  are  more,  and  ampler : 
The  King's  own  Body  was  a  Samplar. 

Prior,  Alma,  ii. 

2.  A  hole  in  a  fabric,  piece  of  leather,  etc.,  in 
which  an  eyelet  is  or  may  be  placed. 

Slitting  the  back  and  fingers  of  a  glove,  I  made  eyelet- 
holes  to  draw  it  close.  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

eyeleting-machine  (i'let-ing-ma-shen"),  n.  A 
machine  for  inserting  and  fixing  eyelets  in  boots 
and  shoes.     The  improved  form  is  self -feeding. 

eyeliadt,  »•    See  eyliad. 

eyelid  (i'lid),  »•  [<  ME.  egelid,  ehelid,  eelid, 
eeUd  (=  OPries.  dghlid,  dchlid  =  D.  ooglid  =  G. 
augenlid) ;  <  eye'^  +  lid.}  The  cover  of  the  eye ; 
that  portion  of  movable  sMn  with  which  an  an- 
imal covers  the  eyeball  or  uncovers  it  at  plea- 
sure. It  serves  the  purposes  of  pt-otecting  and  wiping 
the  ball  of  the  eye,  as  well  as  of  moistening  it  by  spread- 
ing the  lacrymal  fluid  over  its  surface.  Byelids  occur 
in  mammals,  birds,  most  reptiles,  and  Amphibia,  not  in 
Ophidia  and  true  fishes.  They  are  generally  two  in  num- 
ber, upper  and  lower,  formed  of  ordinary  skin  and  a  layer 
of  conjunctiva,  stiffened  or  not  with  cartilage,  and  fur- 
nished with  appropriate  muscles,  glands,  etc. ;  they  are 
technically  called  paipeSref.  Some  animals,  as  birds,  have 
a  third  eyelid,  the  nictitating  membrane,  a  fold  of  con- 
junctiva capable  of  being  swept  obliquely  across  the  front 
of  the  eyeball ;  some  mammals  possess  It  imperfectly  de- 
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veloped,  as  the  horse.    A  similar  structure  defends  the 
eye  of  some  sharks,  though  seldom  called  eyelid.    Ser- 
pents have  no  proper  eyelids,  because  the  cuticle  con- 
tinues unbroken  over  the  eyeball.    See  cut  under  eye^. 
Is  it  thy  will  thy  image  should  keep  open 
My  heavy  eyelids  to  the  weary  night? 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  Ixi. 

He  saw 
The  slow  tear  creep  from  her  closed  eyelid  yet. 

Tennyson,  Merlin  and  Vivien. 

Everslon  of  the  eyelid.  See  eversion.—  To  hang  by 
the  eyelids,  to  be  loosely  attached ;  be  loosened ;  be 
ready  to  fall.    [CoUoq.] 

I  came  by  accident  upon  a  magic  quarto,  shabby  enough 
in  its  exterior,  with  one  of  the  covers  hanging  by  the  eye- 
lids, and  otherwise  sadly  battered. 

J.  T.  Fields,  Underbrush,  p.  11. 

eye-line  (i'Hn),  n.  In  hemipterous  insects,  an 
imaginary  straight  line  extending  from  the  eye 
to  the  origin  of  the  labrum.  The  position  of  the  an- 
tennae, above  or  below  the  eye-lines,  has  been  used  as  a 
character  in  classiflcation. 

eye-lobe  (i'lob),  n.  In  trilobites,  one  of  the 
pair  of  lateral  lobes  of  the  head  on  which  the 
eye  is  placed. 

eyemarkt  (i'mark),  n.  An  object  gazed  at;  a 
spectacle. 

Will  you  stand  i-hyming  there  upon  a  stage,  to  be  an 
eyemark  to  all  that  pass?  Chapman,  May-Day,  iii.  3. 

eye-memory  (i'mem"6-ri),  «.  Memory  for  what 
IS  seen  by  the  eye. 

Visual  perception  or  eye-inemory. 

Nature,  XXXVII.  562. 

eyent,  n.    An  obsolete  or  archaic  plural  of  eye^. 

eye-opener  (i'6p"ner),  n.  Something  that 
causes  the  eyes  to  open,  or  that  opens  the  eyes, 
literally  or  figuratively,  (a)  a  marvelous  narrative  or 
incident,  or  a  disclosure  of  some  wrong  done  or  evil  threat- 
ened. [CoUoq.]  (6)  A  draught  of  strong  liquor,  especial- 
ly one  taken  in  the  morning ;  a  strong  drink ;  a  horn. 
[Slang,  U.  S.]  (c)  Information  or  an  experience  that  en- 
ables one  to  comprehend  what  before  he  had  failed  to  see 
the  meaning  of ;  that  which  gives  one  sudden  discernment 
as  to  things  with  which  he  has' to  do :  as,  overhearing  that 
remark  proved  an  eye-opener  to  me.    [CoUoq.] 

eyepiece  (i'pes),  n.  In  an  optical  instrument, 
the  lens  or  combination  of  lenses  to  which  the 

eye  is  applied.— collimating  eyepiece.  See  colli- 
TJMiin^.— Diagonal  eyepiece,  one  which  by  meansof  a  re- 
flector deflects  the  emergent  rays  at  right  angles. — Erect- 
ing or  terrestrial  eyepiece,  one  which  presents  the  ob- 
ject erect  instead  of  inverted :  used  in  spy-glasses. — Huy- 
genlan  eyepiece,  a  common  form  of  negative  eyepiece 
composed  of  two  planoconvex  lenses  with  their  convexi- 
ties turned  away  from  the  eye. — Negative  eyepiece,  a 
combination  of  lenses  which  intercepts  the  rays  from  the 
objective  before  they  come  to  a  focus,  and  forms  the  focal 
image  within  itself :  there  are  numerous  forms.— Posi- 
tive eyepiece,  one  which  views  an  image  formed  outside 
of  itseu,  and  so  can  be  used  with  a  reticle  or  micrometer. 
— Ramsden's  eyepiece,  a  common  form  of  positive  eye- 
piece composed  of  two  planoconvex  lenses  with  their 
plane  surfaces  turned  outward.  (There  are  numerous 
special  forms  of  eyepiece,  designated  by  trade-names,  as 
euryscopic,  vnonocentric,  orthoscopic,  solid,  etc.) 

eye-pit  (i'pit),  n.  The  orbit  or  socket  of  the 
eye. 

Their  eyes  did  wander  and  fix  no  where,  till  shame 
made  them  sink  into  their  hollow  eye-pits. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  620. 

eye-point  (i'point),  n.   An  eye-spot ;  an  ocellus. 
eyeri  (i'er),   «.     One  who  eyes  or  watches 
closely. 

The  suitor  was  a  diligent  eyer  of  her. 

Gayton,  Notes  on  Don  Quixote,  p.  47. 

eyer^t,  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  airi. 
eyer^t,  «.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  heir. 
eye-reach  (i'rech),  n.    The  range  or  reach  of 
the  eye;  extent  of  vision;  eyeshot. 

Is  not  he  blest 
That  gets  a  seat  in  eye-reach  of  him  ? 

B.  Jonson,  Sejanus,  v.  10. 

eye-salve  (i'sav),  n.  A  medicated  salve  for  the 
eyes. 

If  we  will  but  purge  with  sovrain  eye-salve  that  intellec- 
tual ray  which  God  hath  planted  in  us,  then  we  would  be- 
leeve  the  Scriptures  protesting  their  own  plainnes  and 
perspicuity.  Milton,  Reformation  in  Eng.,  1. 

eye-servant  (i'ser''''vant),  n.  A  servant  who  at- 
tends to  his  duty  only  when  watched,  or  under 
the  eye  of  his  master  or  employer. 

eye-server  (i'ser''v6r),  n.    Same  as  eye-servant. 

The  man  who  loiters  when  the  master  ip  away  is  an  eye- 
server,  which,  I  take  it,  is  the  opposite  of  a  Christian. 

C.  H.  Spurgeon,  John  Ploughman's  Talks,  p.  15. 

eye-service  (i'ser'vis),  «.  l.  Service  perform- 
ed only  under  inspection  of  the  eye  of  an  em- 
ployer or  master. 

Servants,  obey  in  all  things  your  masters.  .  .  .  Not  with 
eye-senice,  as  men-pleasers ;  but  in  singleness  of  heart, 
fearing  God.  Col.  iii.  22. 

It  is  but  an  eye-service,  whatsoever  is  compelled  and  in- 
voluntary. Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1885),  I.  61. 

2.  Homage  paid  with  the  eyes.     [Eare.] 


eye-semce 

But  none  was  so  well  worth  eye-service  as  my  own  be- 
loved Lorna.  R.  D.  Blackmore,  Loma  Doone,  Ixvi. 

eye-shade  (i'shad),  n.  A  shade  for  the  eyes. 
Specitically — (o)  A  screen  or  vizor  worn  over  the  eyes  as 
a  protection  from  the  light.  (6)  A  hood  attached  to  the 
eyepiece  of  a  microscope  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  later- 
al rays  to  the  eye. 
eyeshot  (i'shot),  n.  [<  eye^  +  shot,  n.;  after 
gunshot,  bowshot,  etc.]  Sight ;  view ;  range  of 
vision ;  glance  of  the  eye. 

I  have  preserved  many  a  yonng  man  from  her  eyeshot 
by  this  means.  Spectator. 

How  shall  I  bear  the  eye-shot  of  the  croud  in  court  ? 

Steele^  Lying  Lover,  v.  1. 
Mr.  King  stood  one  side  and  .  .  .  noted  the  eye-shots, 
the  flashing  or  the  languishing  look  that  kills,  and  never 
can  be  called  to  account  for  the  mischief  it  does. 

C.  D.  Warner,  Their  Pilgrimage,  p.  32. 

eyesight  (i'sit),  ».  [<  ME.  eyesyht,  eghesihthe, 
eihsihthe,  ehsihthe,  etc. ;  <  eye^  +  sight.^  1.  The 
sight  of  the  eye ;  view ;  observation. 

According  to  the  cleanness  of  my  hands  in  his  eyesight. 

Pa.  xviii.  24. 

Josephus  sets  this  down  from  his  own  eyesight.  Wilkins. 

Perhaps  one  of  my  own  race,  perishing  within  eyesight 

of  the  smoke  of  home.  R.  L.  SteveTison,  Merry  Men. 

2.  The  sense  of  seeing;  faculty  or  power  of 
vision :  as,  his  eyesight  is  failing. 

Thoughts,  link  by  link 
Enter  through  ears  and  eyesight. 

Wordswfyrth,  Sonnets,  ii.  2. 

eyesore  (i'sor),  n.  1.  A  sore  upon  or  near  the 
eye,  as  at  the  comer  of  the  eye  or  upon  an  eye- 
lid. Hence — 2,  Something  offensive  to  the 
eye  or  sight. 

And  is  the  like  conclusion  of  psalms  become  now  at  the 
length  an  eyesore  or  a  galling  to  their  ears  that  hear  it? 
Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  42. 
Ill,  by  a  willing  death,  remove  the  object 
That  is  an  eyesore  to  you. 

Massin^er,  Koman  Actor,  iii.  2. 
The  Temple  erected  to  Claudius  as  a  badge  of  thir  eter- 
nal slaverie  stood  a  great  Eye  sore.    Milton,  Hist.  Eng. ,  ii. 

eye-sorrow  (i'sor'^o),  n.  An  offense  or  sorrow 
to  the  eye  or  sight.     [Rare.] 

Saint  Antoine  turns  out,  as  it  has  now  often  done,  and, 
apparently  with  little  superfluous  tumult,  moves  eastward 
to  that  eye-sorrow  of  Vincennes. 

Carlyle,  French  Rev.,  II.  iii.  5. 

eye-speck  (i'spek),  n.  A  minute  or  rudimen- 
tary eye ;  an  eye-spot  or  eye-point :  as,  the  pig- 
mented eye-specks  of  infusorians.  See  eye'^,  and 
cut  under  Balanoglossus. 

eye-speculum  (i'spek'n-lum),  n.  In  surg.,  an 
instrument  for  retracting  the  lids  in  operations 
upon  the  eye. 

eye-splice 
(i'splis),  n. 
Naut,  a  sort 
of  eye  or  cir- 
cle formed  by 
splicing  the 
end  of  a  rope 
into  itself. 
Also  called 
spliced  eye. 

eye-spot  (i'- 
spot),  n.  1. 
One  of  the 
rudimentary 
sensory  or- 
gans of  many 
low  animals 
which     have 

been  supposed  to  have  a  visual  function 
eye^,  and  cut  under  Balanoglossus. 

The  author  [Romanes]  finds  that,  by  cutting  oft  the  eye- 
spots  from  several  star-fishes  and  sea-urchins,  they  do  not 
seek  the  light  thiown  into  the  dish,  m  is  invariably  their 
habit  when  these  organs  are  intact.  Science,  V.  389. 

2.  The  rudiment  of  an  eye  in  the  embryo  of 
higher  animals. — 3.  An  ocellus. — 4.  In  certain 
unicellular  algsB,  as  Volvox,  a  (usually)  reddish 
spot  thought  to  resemble  an  eye  in  position  and 
appearance. — 5.  An  ocellated  or  eye-like  spot, 
as  those  on  the  taU  of  a  peacock. 
On  the  upper  aide  of  the  wings  are  two  black  eye-spots. 

Harris, 
6.  Same  as  eyehole,  3. 

The  three  eye-spots  seen  at  the  end  of  a  cocoa-nut. 

Zoologist,  Aug.,  1885,  p.  315. 


"he 

Eye-splice. 
a,  one  strand  stuck ;    b.  all  three  strands 
stuck  once ;   c,  all  three  strands  stuck  three 
times  (finished  splicing). 

See 
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eye-spotted  (i'spof'ed),  a.  Marked  with  spots 
like  eyes. 

Nor  Junoea  Bird  in  her  ey-spotted  traine 
So  many  goodly  colom-s  dotli  containe. 

Spenser,  Muiopotmos,  1.  95. 

eye-stalk  (i'stak),  n.  The  stem  or  stalk  upon 
which  an  eye  is  borne,  as  in  the  stalk-eyed  crus- 
taceans; the  ophthalmite.  See  cut  under  stoZfe- 
eyed.     Coues.  _ 

eyestone  (i'ston),  n.  A  small  calcareous  body, 
the  operculum  of  small  Turbinidce,  flat  on  one 
side  and  convex  on  the  other,  used  for  removing 
substances  from  between  the  eyelid  and  the  eye- 
ball. When  put  into  the  inner  corner  of  the  eye,  it  works 
its  way  out  at  the  outer  corner,  bringing  with  it  any  for- 
eign substance  which  may  be  causing  irritation. 

Not  many  people,  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  go  about 
provided  with  eyestones  against  the  chance  cinders  that 
may  worry  others.    Mrs.  Whitney,  Leslie  Goldthwaite,  iii. 

eye-string  (i'string),  n.  A  muscle  by  which  the 
eye  is  moved  or  held  in  position. 

I  would  have  broke  mine  eye-striiigs,  crack'd  them,  but 
To  look  upon  him.  Shak.,  Cymbeline,  i.  4. 

Crack,  eye-strings,  and  your  balls 
Drop  into  earth.  B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  Ind. 

The  last  words  that  my  dying  father  spake, 
Before  his  eye-strings  brake,  shall  not  of  me 
So  often  be  remember'd  as  our  meeting. 

Beau,  and  Ft.,  Woman-Hater,  ii.  1. 

eye-sucker  (i'suk^'er),  n.     A  lemsean  crusta- 
eeous  parasite,  Lernceonema  spratta,  which  at- 
taches to  the  eye  of  the  sprat. 
eyet,  n.    A  variant  form  of  eyot,  ait. 
eye-tooth  (i'toth),  n.    A  tooth  under  the  eye: 
a  name  given  to  the  two  canine  teeth  of  the 
upper  jaw,  between  the  incisors  and  premolars. 
Also  called  dog-tooth.— To  cut  one's  eye-teeth,  or 
to  have  one's  eye-teeth  cut.   See  cut. 
eye-wagest  (i'wa'''jez),  n.    "Wages  such  as  eye- 
service  deserves. 

They  do  Him  but  eye-service,  and 
He  giveth  them  but  eye-wages. 

Bp.  Sanderson,  Works,  III.  28. 

eye-waiter  (i'wa^'ter),  n.    An  eye-servant. 

His  lordship's  indulgence  to  servants  cost  him  very  dear ; 
for  most  of  them  were  but  eye-waiters,  and  diligent  only 
for  fear  of  losing  their  places,  otherwise  negligent  and 
wasteful.  Soger  North,  Lord  Guilford,  II.  316. 

eye-wash  (i'wosh),  n.  A  medicated  water  for 
the  eyes. 

eye-water  (i'wfi,'''t6r),  »i.  1.  Sa,me  a,s  eye-wash. 
—  3.  The  fluid  refractive  media  of  the  eye ;  the 
aqueous  and  vitreous  humor.    See  eye^. 

Eye-water .  .  .  is  often  a  great  annoyance  [in  taxidermy]. 
This  liquor  is  slightly  glairy,  or  rather  glassy,  and  puts  a 
sort  of  sizing  on  the  plumage  difficult  to  efface. 

Coues,  Field  Ornith.,  1874. 

eye-wink  (i'wingk),  n.  A  wink  or  motion  of  the 
eyelid ;  a  hint  or  token. 

Yet  there  has  been  knights,  and  lords,  and  gentlemen, 
with  their  coaches ;  .  .  .  and,  I  warrant  you,  they  could 
never  get  an  eye-wink  of  her.      Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  ii.  2. 

eye-winker    (i'wing"k6r),    n.      An   eyelash. 

[U.  S.] 
eye-witness  (i'wit'''nes),  n.     One  who  testifies 

to  something  he  has  seen. 

For  we  have  not  followed  cunningly  devised  f  ablea,  when 
we  made  known  unto  you  the  power  and  coming  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but  were  eyetoitnesses  of  his  majesty. 

2  Pet.  i.  16. 
This  is  the  most  accurate  relation  of  what  passed,  as  to 
matter  of  fact,  from  honourable,  most  ingenuous,  and  dis- 
intreas'd  eye-witnesses. 

Evelyn,  Enc.  between  the  French  and  Spanish 
[Ambassadors. 

eyewort  (i'w6rt),  n.  [Not  found  in  ME. ;  <  AS. 
edgwyrt,  <  edge,  eye,  -I-  wyrt,  wort,  plant.]  Same 
as  ei 


eythe 

Who  even  now  gave  me  good  eyes  too ;  examined  my 
parts  with  most  judicious  eyliads. 

Shak.,M.'W.  ofW.,  i.4. 

eyne  (in),  n.    An  archaic  plural  of  eye^. 

How  can  we  see  with  feeble  eyne 
The  glory  of  that  Majestie  Divine? 

Spenser,  Heavenly  Beauty,  1. 128. 

With  such  a  plaintive  gaze  their  eyne 
Are  fastened  upwardly  on  mine. 

Mrs.  Browning,  My  Doves  (early  edition). 

eyot,  n.     [Also  eyet,  eyght,  etc.,  variant  speU- 

mgs  of  ait,  q.  v.]    Same  as  ait. 
eyra  (i'ra),  n.    A  Mnd  of  wild  cat.  Felts  eyra, 

ranging  "from   Texas   southward  into  South 


eyghetjM.    A  Middle  English  form  of  eye^. 
eyght  (at),  n.    A  variant  form  of  eyot,  ait. 
eygre,  n.    See  eager^. 
eyleif,  i>.    A  Middle  English  form  of  aW-. 

He  myght  wele  a-rise,  for  hym  eyleth  noon  evell. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  52. 

eyle^t,  m.    A  Middle  English  form  of  ail^. 
eyliadt  (i'li-ad),  n.     [Also  written  eyeliad,  in 

simulation  of  ei/ei;  also  oeiliad,  oeilliad,  andosiZ- 

lade;  <  OP.  oeillade,  P.  csillade,  an  ogle,  <  oeil,  P. 

ceil,  eye:  see  eyelet,  eye^.']    An  ogle;  a  wanton 

glance  with  the  eyes. 


m^!f^^j< 


Eyra  {Felts ^ra). 

America,  of  a  uniform  reddish  color,  with  an  ex- 
tremely long,  slender  body,  long  tail,  and  short 
limbs,  especially  the  fore  legs. 

eyrantj^a.    In  her.,  same  as  ayrant. 

eyre^  (ar),  n.  [An  archaic  spelling,  preserved 
by  its  legal  associations ;  <  ME.  eyre,  eire,  <  AP. 
eire,  OP.  erre,  oire,  journey,  <  L.  iten;  a  journey: 
see  errant^  and  itinerant.  ]  1 .  A  journey  or  cir- 
cuit. 

We  are  able  to  see  how  the  itinerant  King  gradually 
became  a  monarch  of  the  modem  type.  The  change  may 
be  attributed  to  the  growth  of  the  system  of  missi,  of  itin- 
erant deputies  of  the  sovereign,  his  servants,  as  the  Eng- 
lish phrase  was,  in  eyre. 

Maine,  Early  Law  and  Custom,  p.  18S. 

2.  A  court  of  itinerant  justices Adjournment 

in  eyre.  See  adiownanent.—  Justices  In  eyre,  judges, 
either  members  of  or  delegates  from  the  King's  Great  Court 
or  Aula  Regia,  sent  periodically  from  the  capital  through* 
out  the  other  counties  of  the  kingdom  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  court.  The  regular  establishment  of  this  system 
dates  from  117€  (22  Hen.  II.),  and  it  gave  place  to  sub- 
stantially  the  present  system  of  assize  and  nisi  prius,  un- 
der 13  Edw.  I,,  c.  30.  It  seems  that  in  the  eai'lier  periods^ 
when  these  justices  were  empowered  to  levy  royal  reve. 
nues,  remonstrances  of  the  people  led  to  a  concession 
that  they  should  make  the  circuit  only  once  in  seven  years. 
Later,  when  the  judicial  function  became  more  important, 
they  were  directed  by  Magna  Charta  to  visit  every  county 
once  a  year. 

The  eire  of  juatize  wende  aboute  in  the  londe. 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  517. 

These  judges  of  assise  came  into  use  in  the  room  of  the 
antientjicstices  in  eyre,  justiciarii  in  itinere. 

Blackstone,  Com.,  III.  iv. 

eyre^t,  n.    A  Middle  English  spelling  of  air^. 
eyre^t,  ".  i-    An  obsolete  variant  of  aery^. 

It  is  reported  that  the  men  of  the  country  where  the 
Eagle  eyreth,  etc. 

TurberviUe,  Booke  of  Falconrie,  etc.  (1611),  p.  10. 

This  is  a  gentlewoman  of  a  noble  house. 
Born  to  a  better  fame  than  you  can  build  her, 
And  eyres  above  your  pitch. 

Fletcher,  Wit  without  Money,  iv.  i. 

eyre*+,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  h^r. 

eyrent,  n.    A  Middle  English  plural  of  egg^. 

eyriet,  eyryt,  n.    Old  spellings  of  aery^. 

eyset,  »•    -S.  Middle  English  form  of  ease. 

eystert,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  oyster. 

eytet,  a.  and  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  eighth. 

eythet,  n.  [ME.  (rare),  <  AS.  egethe,  a  harrow 
(of.  egethere,  a  hairower:  words  occurring  blit 
once  each,  in  glosses),  =  D.  egge  =  LG.  egge=: 
OHG.  egida,  eUtha,  MHG.  egede,  egde,  eide,  G. 
dial,  egde,  eide,  ede  (Gr.  egge,  <  LG.),  a  harrow; 
cf .  L.  ocea,  Lith.  akeczos,  a  harrow;  perhaps  ult. 
connected  with  L.  ades,  =  E.  edge :  see  edge.\ 
A  harrow. 

Theose  foure,  the  faith  to  teche,  folwede  Peers  teoni, 
And  harowede  in  an  hand-whyle,  al  holy  scripture, 
With  to  [two]  eythes  that  thei  hadden,  an  olde  and  a  newe. 
Piers  Plowman  (C),  xxii.  WS- 


1 .  The  sixth  letterandfourth 
consonant  in  the  English 
alphabet,  as  in  the  Latin  and 
the  Phenician,  and  also  as 
in  the  early  Grreek  alphabet, 
through  which  the  Latin  was 
derived  from  the  Phenician 
(see  ^),  although  it  has  gone 
out  of  use  in  the  alphabet  generally  known  to 
us  as  Greek.  The  Phenician  character  had  the  name 
vm  or  waw  (meaning  'peg'  or  'hook'),  and  its  value  was 
that  of  our  English  w.  This  same  value  it  had  in  primi- 
tive Greek  use,  and  it  is  found  so  used  in  western  inscrip- 
tions, although  lost  too  early  to  appear  in  eastern  inscrip- 
tions. Tlie  sound,  namely  w,  went  gradually  out  of  use  in 
Greek,  and  its  sign  went  with  it.  Since  the  latter  some- 
what resembled  in  form  one  gamma  (r)  written  above 
another,  the  Greek  grammarians  gave  it  the  fanciful  name 
of  digcmma  or  dvtwle  gamma,  by  which  therefore  we  gen- 
erally call  it  as  a  Greek  letter.  The  comparative  scheme 
of  forms  (compare  A)  is  as  follows : 


Y      AF 


Hierogly^M 


Eeyptian. 
juiic.     Hii 


Early 
Greek  and  Latin. 


In  the  adaptation  of  the  alphabet  to  Latin  use  the  sign 
first  received  the  value  we  give  it,  since  the  /-sound  oc- 
cun-ed  in  Latin  and  needed  a  representative ;  the  w-sound 
■was  provided  for  by  being  vi'ritten  with  the  same  charac- 
ter as  u,  (See  fT  and  V.)  The  sound/,  as  we  pronounce  it, 
is  a  surd  (or  breathed,  or  voiceless)  labiodental,  a  frica- 
tive sound  or  spirant :  that  is  to  say,  it  is  made  by  the  au- 
dible friction  or  rustling  of  the  unintonated  breath,  when 
forced  out  between  the  edge  of  the  lower  lip  and  the  tips 
of  the  upper  teeth,  these  being  held  in  contact  with  one 
another.  If,  everything  else  remaining  the  same,  the  in- 
tonated breath  be  forced  out  instead,  the  sound  is  v  (as  in 
valoe,  vimd)\  hence, /and  v  are  corresponding  surd  and 
sonant.  An  /,  nearly  identical  with  ours  in  audible  char- 
acter, may  also  be  made  between  the  edges  of  the  two  lips 
alone,  without  any  help  from  the  teeth ;  and  such  a  purely 
labial/is  heard  in  many  languages,  and  is  with  probability 
to  be  regarded  as  more  primitive  than  the  labiodental  /, 
and  as  forming  the  transition  to  it,  in  the  languages  where 
the  latter  prevails.  The  same  sound  is  also  widely  repre- 
sented in  English  by  pk,  but  almost  only  in  words  coming 
from  the  Greek ;  it  al^o  exists  in  some  words  written  with 
gh,  as  laugh,  cough,  dough,  rough,  tough,  etc.,  the  labial 
aspirant  having  taken  in  such  words  the  place  of  the  pal- 
atal, such  change  being  recognized  in  the  spelling  in  only 
a  few  words,  as  dwarf,  draft  (='  draught),  duff(=  dough, 
as  formerly  pronounced),  etc.  Historically, /stands  in  gen- 
eral for  a  more  original  p,  as  found  in  Sanskrit  and  the 
classical  langu^es :  thus,  father  for  pitar^  n-anjp,  pater, 
etc. 

Thus  the  letter  F  is  derived  from  the  Hieroglyphic  pic- 
ture of  the  cerastes,  or  homed  Egyptian  asp. 

Isaac  Taylor,  The  Alphabet,  I.  12. 

2.  As  a  medieval  Roman  numeral,  40,  and  with 
a  dash  over  it,  ^,40,000.— 3.  In  music:  (a)  The 
key-note  of  the  major  key  of  one  flat  having 
the  signature  shown  in  fig.  3,  or  of  the  minor 
key  of  four  flats  having  the  signature  shown 
in  fig.  4 ;  also,  the  final  of  the  Lydian  mode  in 
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medieval  music.  (6)  In  the  fixed  system  of 
solmization,  the  fourth  tone  of  the  scale  of  C, 
called /a,  and  hence  so  named  by  French  mu- 
sicians, (c)  On  the  keyboard  of  the  pianoforte, 
the  white  key  next  to  the  left  of  each  group  of 
three  black  ieja.  (d)  The  tone  given  by  such 
a  key,  or  a  tone  in  unison  with  such  a  tone,  (e) 
The  degree  of  a  staff  assigned  to  such  a  key  or 
tone ;  with  the  treble  clef,  the  lower  space  or 
upper  line  (1).  (/)  A  note  on  such  a  degree, 
indioating  such  a  key  or  tone  (2). — 4.  [cap.  or 
'•c.]  [Abbv.  otfuncUon.'i  In  aZgf.,  the  sign  of  an 
operation  in  general,  and  especially  of  a  func- 
tion having  a  differential  coefficient. —  5.  An 
abbreviation  — (a)  of  Fellow  (see  F.  B.  S.,  F.  S. 
■^;  etc.) ;  (6)  in  physics,  of  Fahrenheit  (which 
see);  (c)  iafishenes,ot  full  fish — a  commercial 
mark;  (d)  in  a  ship's  log-book,  of /o£f.— 6.  The 
chemical  symbol  otfluorin.—T  clef.  See  eUf. 
fa  (fa),  n.  [It.,  etc.,  orig.  taken  from  the  first 
syllable  of  L.  famuli :  see  gamut.^    In  solmi- 


eaUon,  the  syllable  used  for  the  fourth  tone  of 
the  scale — that  is,  the  subdominant.    In  the 
major  scale  of  C  this  tone  is  P,  which  is  there- 
fore sometimes  specifically  called/o. 
fa'  (f&),  V.    [Sc,  also  written/aw;  =  E./aKl,  v., 
q.  v.]    I.  intrans.  To  fall,  in  any  sense. 
Wha  for  Scotland's  King  and  law 
Freedom's  sword  will  strongly  draw, 
Freeman  stand,  or  freeman  fa\ 
Let  him  follow  me. 

Sums,  Bnioe's  Address. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  have  as  one's  lot  or  share; 
get;  obtain. 

He  well  may /a'  a  brighter  bride, 
But  nane  that  lo'es  like  me. 
Skuen  Anna;  Fair  Annie  (Child's  Ballads,  III.  384). 

3.  To  claim;  pretend  to.    Jamieson. 
A  prince  can  mak'  a  belted  knight, 

A  marquis,  duke,  an'  a'  that, 
But  an  honest  man's  aboon  his  might, 
Gude  faith,  he  mauna  fa'  that. 

Bums,  For  A'  That. 

fa'  (f&),  n.  [Sc,  =  B./a!Zi,  to.]  1.  Fall.— 2. 
Share;  due. 

An  hundred  a  year  for  hia/a',  man. 

Ritson,  Scottish  Poems,  II.  65. 
3.  Lot;  chance. 
A  towmond  [twelvemonth]  of  trouble  should  that  be  my 

A  night  of  gude  fellowship  sowthers  it  a'. 

Bums,  Contented  wi'  Little. 

F.  A,  A.  An  abbreviation  otfree  of  all  average, 
a  phrase  used  in  marine-insurance  policies. 
See  amerage"^,  n. 

faam,  n.    See  faham. 

f  a'ard  (f  &rd),  a.  [Sc^  also  written /arti,  fawr'd; 
acontr.  of/a'ijored.  Cf. /aro«d.]  Favored:  used 
in  composition:  as,  weel-/a'ard,  well-favored; 
SSirfcHard,  ill-favored. 

Fuir  anld  Scotland  suffered  aneugh  by  thae  blackguard 
loons  o'  excisemen,  .  .  .  the  ill-/a'drd  thieves.. 

Scott,  Rob  Roy,  xviii. 

fab  (fab),  ».    A  Scotch  form  of  /oja. 

Faba  (fa'ba),  n.  [L.,  a  bean.]  A  genus  of 
leguminous  plants,  by  most  authors  included 
under  the  ge- 
nus ViiAa.  The 
only  species,  F. 
vulgaris  (Vicia  Fa- 
ba), is  the  horse- 
or  Windsor-bean, 
which  has  been  in 
cultivation  from 
very  early  times, 
and  the  origin  of 
which  is  not  cer- 
tainly known, 
though  it  is  said  to 
have  been  found 
wild  in  both  cen- 
tral Asia  and  north- 
ern Africa.  It  is 
extensively  culti- 
vated in  the  old 
world,  where  the 
seeds  are  used 
chiefly  for  feeding 
horses,  and  in  a 
green  state  as  a 
vegetable, 

Fabaces 

ba'se-e),  ra 
[NL;,  fern, 
of  L.  fabaceus, 
of  beans:  see/a- 
baceous.']  Same 
as  LeguminoscB, 

fabaceous    (fa- 
ba'shius),  a.   [< 
L.  fabaceus,  of  or  consisting  of  beans,  <  faba,  a 
bean.]    Bean-like;  leguminous. 

fabella  (fa-bel'a),  n.  [NL.,  dim.  of  L.  faba,  a 
bean.]  A  sesamoid  fibrocartilage,  sometimes 
found  ossified,  developed  in  the  gastrocnemius 
muscle,  and  situated  on  the  back  of  ^the  knee- 
joint  or  behind  the  condyle  of  the  femur,  ia 
special  relation  with  the  fibula:  as,  "the  fibu- 
lar fabella,"  Owen. 

faber  (fa'bSr),  ».  [L.,  a  smith:  see  fabric,  fe- 
ver^.]   A  name  of  a  fish,  the  dory,  Zeus  faber. 
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Horse-bean  {Faba  -uulj^aris  or  Vicia 
Faba }. 


Fabian  (fa'bi-an),  a.  [<  L.  Fabianus,  <  Fabivs: 
seedef.]  Delaying;  dilatory;  avoiding  battle, 
in  the  manner  of  Quintus  Fabins  Maximus,  a 
Eoman  general,  who  in  conducting  military  op- 
erations against  Hannibal  declined  to  risk  a 
battle  in  the  open  field,  but  harassed  the  enemy 
by  marches,  countermarches,  and  ambuscades. 

Met  by  the  Fahiam  tactics,  which  proved  fatal  to  its 
predecessors.  Tinws  (London). 

Fabiana  (fa-bi-an'a),  n.  [NL.,  named  after 
Fabiano,  a  Spanish'  botanist.]  A  small  sola- 
naceous  genus  of  South  American  shrubs.  F. 
vmbricata  is  a  heath-like  evergreen  of  Chili,  with  small 
crowded  leaves  and  a  profusion  of  pure  white  flowers,  for 
which  it  is  occasionally  cultivated.  It  has  a  peculiar  aro- 
matic odor  and  bitter  taste,  and  is  a  popular  remedy  in 
Chili  for  urinary  disorders. 

fable  (f a'bl),  n.  [<  ME.  fable,  <  OF.  fable,  fait- 
ble,  F.  fable  =  Pr.  fabla,  faula  =  Sp.  habla  = 
Fg.falla,  speech,  talk,  language,  mod./o6Mte, 
a  fable,  =  It.  favola  =  D.  fabel  =  MHG.  fabele, 
fabel,  favele,  Gr.  fabel  =  Dan.  Sw.  fabd,  <  L. 
fabula,  a  narrative,  account,  story,  esp.  a  fic- 
titious narrative,  story,  fable,  <  L.  fari,  speak, 
=  Gtr.  i^&vai,  speak,  declare,  make  known,  <  ■{/  *^a, 
ong.  give  light,  shine  (cf .  (paiveiv,  y/  *0aw,  bring 
to  light,  make  appear,  give  light,  mid.  appear), 
=  Skt.  •/  bM.  From  L.  fari,  speak,  beside /o- 
ble,  fabulate,  confabulate,  fabulous,  fabulist,  etc., 
come  also  E.  affable,  effable,  etc.,  fame'^,  famous, 
vnfamoiis,  etc.,  fate,  fatal,  etc.,  infant,  infan- 
try, etc. ;  and  from  Gr.  tp&vai  or  ^atveiv  come  E. 
phase,  phantasm,  phantom,  fantasy,  fancy,  phe- 
nomenon, emphasis,  etc.]  1.  A  stoiy;  a  tale; 
particularly,  a  feigned  or  invented  story  or 
tale,  intended  to  instruct  or  amuse ;  a  fictitious 
narrative  devised  to  enforce  some  useful  truth 
or  precept,  or  to  introduce  indirectly  some  opin- 
ion, in  which  imaginary  persons  or  beings  as 
well  as  animals,  and  even  inanimate  things,  are 
represented  as  speakers  or  actors ;  an  apologue. 

Vse  them  to  reade  in  the  Bible  and  other  Godly  Bokes, 
but  especyally  keepe  them  from  reading  of  layned  fables, 
vayne  f  antasyes,  and  wanton  stories. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  64. 
I  never  may  believe 
These  axitUme  fables,  nor  these  fairy  toys. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  v.  1. 
Among  all  the  different  ways  of  giving  counsel,  I  think 
the  flnest  and  that  which  pleases  the  most  universally  is 
fable,  in  whatsoever  shape  it  appears.  .  .  .  Upon  the 
reading  of  a  fable  we  are  made  to  believe  we  advise  our- 
selves. Addison,  Spectator,  No.  512. 

2.  A  story  or  history  untrue  in  fact  or  sub- 
stance, invented  or  developed  by  popular  or 
poetic  fancy  or  superstition  and  to  some  extent 
or  at  one  time  current  in  popular  belief  as  true 
or  real;  a  legend;  a  myth. 

Narrations  of  miracles  .  .  .  grew  to  be  esteemed  but  as 
old  wives'  fables.    Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  i.  48. 

Witchcraft  and  diabolical  possession  and  diabolical  dis- 
ease have  long  since  passed  into  the  region  ot  fables. 

Lecky,  Rationalism,  1. 194. 

3.  A  story  fabricated  to  deceive;  a  fiction;  a 
falsehood;  a  lie:  as,  the  story  is  all  affable. 

This  ge  witeth  wel  alle  with-oute  any  faiul, 
That  this  lond  hade  be  lore  at  the  last  ende, 
gif  thise  werres  hade  lasted  any  while  here. 

William  of  Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  4608. 

4.  The  plot  or  connected  series  of  events  in 
an  epic  or  dramatic  poem  founded  on  imagina- 
tion. 

The  moral  is  the  first  business  of  the  poet ;  this  being 
formed,  he  contrives  such  a  design  or  fable  as  may  be  most 
suitable  to  the  moral.  Dryden. 

5.  Subject  of  talk ;  gossip;  byword.     [Rare.] 

Alas  I  by  little  ye  to  nothing  flie, 

The  peoples /ffl&/e,  and  the  spoyle  of  all. 

Spenser,  Ruines  of  Rome,  st.  7. 
Knew  you  not  that,  sir?  'tis  the  common  fable. 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  i.  1. 
=Syn.  1.  Allegory,  Parable,  etc.  (see  simile).— 3.  Inven- 
tion, fabrication,  hoax. 
fable  (fa'bl),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  fabled,  ppr.  fa- 
bling. [<  ME.  fablen,  <  OP.  fabler,  faubler,  fla- 
ber  =  Pr.  favelar  =  Sp.  hablar,  speak,  talk,  etc., 
=  Pg.  foliar,  speak,  talk,  tell,  restored  Sp.  Pg. 


fable 

faiular,  fable,  =  It.  favolare  (=  G.  fabeln  = 
Dan./aftJe),  <  ti./abulare,  talk,  speai,  converse, 
<  fdbula,  a  narrative,  account,  subject  of  com- 
Inon  talk :  see  fable,  n.]  I.  intrans.  If.  To 
talk. 

While  thei  talkiden  [var.  fableden]. 

Wyclif,  Luke  xxiv.  15  (Oxf.). 

2.  To  speak  or  write  fiction;  tell  imaginary- 
stories. 

As  for  Noah,  the  fabling  Heathen,  it  is  like,  deified  him. 
Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  52. 

But  weaker  even  than  fii^  fabling  spirit  of  these  genea- 
logical inanities  is  the  idle  attempt  to  explode  them  by 
turning  the  years  into  days.  De  Quincey,  Herodotus. 

Vain  now  the  tales  which  fablitig  poets  telL         Prior. 

3.  To  speak  falsely;  misrepresent;  lie:  often 
used  euphemistically. 

For  of  the  leste  y  wille  you  speke. 
And  for  tofabitle  I  wille  you  nought. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  96. 

He/o6i««not,  I  hear  the  enemy.    SftaJ:.,lHen.VI.,iv.  2. 

Bo  you  think  1  fable  with  you? 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  ii.  1. 

II.  traris.  To  feign;  invent;  devise  or  fabri- 
cate ;  describe  or  relate  feigningly. 

It  is  elegantly /aWed  by  Tythonus. 

Bacon,  Moral  Fables,  ii. 
I  pray  you  sit  not  fabling  here  old  tales. 

B.  JoTieon,  Magnetick  Lady,  iv.  1. 

Hauing  beioie  fabled  a  Catalogue  out  of  Berosus  of  the 

ancient  Kings.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  72. 

We  mean  to  win, 

Or  turn  this  heaven  into  the  hell 

Thou  f ablest.  Hilton,  P.  L.,  vi.  292. 

fabled  (fa'bld),  p.  a.  Celebrated  in  fables ;  fab- 
ulously imagined. 

Hail,  fabled  grotto  !  hail,  Elysian  soil  ] 
Thou  fairest  spot  of  fair  Britannia's  isle !       Tickell. 
In  such  guise  she  stood, 
lA^efaMed  Goddess  of  the  Wood. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  ii.  24. 

fablemonger  (fa'bl-mung"g6r),  «.  One  who 
invents  or  repeats  fables. 

To  distinguish  the  true  and  proper  allegorists  from  the 
fablenwngers  or  mythics  (I  know  not  what  else  to  call 
them),  such  as  Dr.  Burnet,  &c.,  before  mentioned. 

Waterland,  Works,  VI.  16. 

fabler  (fa'blfer),  n.    [<  ME./a6Zej-,<  OF.fabUor, 
<  L.  fabulator,  a  talker,  etc.,  <  fabulare,  talk : 
see  fable,  v."}     If.  A  talker. 
The  fablers  or  langlers  and  seekers  out  of  prudence. 

Wyclif,  Bar.  ill.  23  (Oxf.). 

2.  A  writer  or  speaker  of  fables  or  fictions ;  a 
fabulist ;  a  dealer  in  feigned  stories ;  a  falsifier. 
If  so  many  examples  .  .  .  suffice  not  to  confounde  your 
simple  salicque  lawe  inuented  by  f  alee  fablers  and  crafty 
imaginers  of  yourfablyngFrenche  menne,  then  here  what 
God  saith  in  the  booke  of  Numeri.  Hall,  Hen.  V.,  an.  2. 
Q\di  fabler,  these  be  fancies  of  the  churl. 

Tennyson,  Balin  and  Balan. 

fabliau  (fab-li-o'),  n. ;  -pi.  fabliaux  (-oz').  [F.,  < 
OF.  fabliaus,  older  fablel  =  Pr.  fablel,  a  short 
tale,  etc.,  <  ML.  as  if  *fabulellus,  tav  which  L. 
fabella,  a  short  tale,  story,  play,  etc^  dim.  of 
fdbula,  a  tale,  fable:  see  fable,  m.]  lii  French 
lit.,  one  of  the  metrical  tales  or  diversions  of 
the  trouv&res,  belonging  mostly  to  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries. 

What  the  original  forms  of  the  Beast  Epic  and  the  Le- 
gend of  the  Saints  were  for  the  lowest,  such  were  the 
fabliaux  for  the  burgher  middle  class. 

Keary,  Prim.  Belief,  p.  517. 

Until  the  appearance  of  Mr,  Pater's  "Studies  of  the  Re- 
naissance, "  knowledge  of  the  delightful  love-story  of  "  Au- 
cassin  and  Nicolette"  was  practically  confined  to  the  stu- 
dents of  fabliavx.  The  story,  one  of  the  most  attractive 
of  its  class,  appears  in  the  famous  collection  of /aWiauaj 
of  Le  Grand,  whence  it  was  translated  by  Way  in  his  well- 
known  selection  from  that  work. 

N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  IV.  359. 

fabling  (fa'bling),  n.  [<  ME.  fabling;  verbal 
n.  of  fable,  v."]  1.  The  making  of  fables ;  fabu- 
lous narration  or  composition. 

Which  occurrents  in  Nature  no  doubt  haue  giuen  occa- 
sion to  some  of  iuxther  fablinff. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  38. 
The  art  of  fabling  may  be  classed  among  the  mimetic 
arts.    It  is  an  aptitude  of  the  universal  and  plastic  facul- 
ties of  our  nature ;  and  man  might  not  be  ill  defined  as 
"  a  mimetic  and  fabling  animal." 

/.  D' Israeli,  Amen,  of  Lit.,  1. 100. 

2.  Fiction ;  fables  collectively. 

Let  the  dreams  of  classic  idolatry  perish  —  extinct  be 
the  fairies  and  fairy  trumpery  of  legenisivy  fabling,  in  the 
heart  of  childhood,  there  will,  forever,  spring  up  a  well 
of  innocent  or  wholesome  superstition  —  the  seeds  of  ex- 
aggeration will  be  busy  there,  and  vital — from  every-day 
forms  educing  the  unknown  and  the  uncommon. 

Lamb,  Blia,  p.  160. 

fabric  (fab'rik),  n.  [Formerly  also  fabricTc,  fab- 
rike,  fabriq,  fabrique  (=  D.  fabriek  =  G.  Dan. 
Sw.  fabrik) ;  <  F.  fabrique  =  Pr.  fabriga  =  8p. 
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fdbrica  =  Vg.fabrica  =  It.  fabbrica,  <  L.  fabri- 
ca,  a  workshop,  art,  trade,  product  of  art,  struc- 
ture, fabric,  <faber,  a  workman  (artisan,  smith, 
carpenter,  joiner,  etc.)  (>  ult.  fever^,  q.  v.), 
prob.  <  V  *fa  in  fa-c-ere,  make :  see  fact.  From 
L.  fabrioa,  a  workshop,  through  the  vernacular 
OF.  forge,  comes  E.  forge,  n.,  q.  v.]  1.  A 
structure  of  any  kind;  anything  composed  of 
parts  systematically  joined  or  connected.  Spe- 
cifically—(a)  The  structure  or  frame  of  a  building;  more 
generally,  the  building  itself ;  an  edifice,  as  a  house,  a 
temple,  a  bridge,  etc. 

Hee  that  desireth  further  to  reade,  or  rather  to  see  the 
old  lerusalem,  with  her  holy  Pabriques,  let  him  resort  to 
Arias  Montanus  his  Antiqultates  ludaicse. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  106. 
The  South  church  is  richly  paved  with  black  and  white 
marble :  the  West  is  a  new  fabriq. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Aug.  19, 1641. 
But  that  of  Sancta  Sophia,  once  a  Christian  Temple,  ex- 
ceedethnotonely  the  rest, .  .  .  butall other /aftric&s what- 
soever throughout  the  whole  universe. 

Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  24. 
That  Fabric  rises  high  as  Heav'n 
Whose  Basis  on  Devotion  stands. 
Prior,  Engraved  on  a  Column  in  the  Church  of  Halstead. 

(6)  A  woven  or  felted  cloth  of  any  material  or  style  of 
weaving ;  anything  produced  by  weaving  or  interlacing : 
distinctively  called  textile  fabric. 

Here  and  there  a  cobweb,  woven  to  the  consistence  of  a 
fa^bric,  swung  in  the  air. 

M.  N.  Murfree  (C.  E.  Craddock),  Prophet  of  the  Great 
[Smoky  Mountains,  x. 
The  material  most  used  in  the  early  days  of  the  Spanish 
conquest  for  the  production  of  fabrics  was  the  fiber  of  a 
plant  called  chaguar. 

U.  S.  Cms.  Hep.,  No.  Ixix.  (1886),  p.  92. 

3.  Any  system  of  connected  or  interrelated 
parts:  as,  the  universal /aSrtc ;  the  social /asft- 
ric. 

The  Poets  were  wont  to  lay  the  foundations  and  first  be- 
ginnings of  their  poeticall  Fabriques  with  inuocation  of 
their  Gods  and  Muses.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  1. 

I  find  there  are  many  pieces  in  this  one/a6ric  of  man. 
Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  ii.  7. 
The  new-created  world,  which  fame  in  heaven 
Long  had  foretold,  Si  fabric  wonderful 
Of  absolute  perfection.  Milton,  P.  L.,  a.  482. 

3.  The  structure  of  anything;  the  manner  in 
which  the  parts  of  a  thing  are  united ;  work- 
manship; texture;  tissue. 

The  baseless /a&ric  of  this  vision. 

Shaki,  Tempest,  iv.  1. 
A-  young  divine  gave  us  an  eloquent  sermon  on  1  Cor.  6, 
v.  20,  inciting  to  gratitude,  and  glorifying  God  for  the  fab- 
riq of  ourjjodys  and  the  dignitie  of  our  nature. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Oct.  28,  1684. 

The  fabric  of  gauze  is  always  open,  flimsy,  and  transpa- 
rent. Ure. 

That  distinguished  archeeologist  agrees  with  M.  Stepha- 
ni  in  considering  these  vases  to  be  of  Athenian  fabric, 
and  to  have  been  exported  to  the  Crimea,  Rhodes,  and 
other  places  with  which  Athens  traded  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury B.  c.  C.  T.  Newton,  Art  and  Archseol.,  p.  391. 

4.  The  act  of  building.     [Eare.] 

Tithe  was  received  ...  for  the  fabric  of  the  churches 
of  the  poor.  Milman. 

Congregation  of  the  Fabric.  See  congregation,  6.— 
Corded  fabric,  a  textile  fabric  whose  pile  is  cut  in  ribs 
running  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  warp ;  or  a 
fabric  having  larger  and  smaller  threads  alternately,  thus 
making  a  ribbed  surface.  E.  H.  Knight. — Elastic  fab- 
ric. See  elastic. — Fabric  lands,  lands  given  to  provide 
for  the  rebuilding  or  repair  of  cathedrals  and  churches. — 
Mixed  fabric,  a  textile  fabric  made  of  a  combination  of 
two  or  more  fibers,  as  tweed,  poplin,  etc. — Textile  fab- 
ric. See  def.  1  (6). 
fabrict  (fab'rik),  V.  t.  [<  fabric,  n.  Cf .  fabri- 
cate.^    To  build;  construct;  put  into  form. 

He  who  hears  what  praying  there  is  for  light  and  clearer 
knowledge  to  be  sent  down  among  us,  would  think  of 
other  matters  to  he  constituted  beyond  the  discipline  of 
Geneva,  fram'd  and/a6ric'i  already  to  our  hands. 

Milton,  Areopagitica,  p.  52. 

fabricant  (fab'ri-kant),  n.  [=  D.  Or.  Dan.  Sw. 
fabrihant,  <  P.  fabricant  =  Sp.  Pg.  fabrieante 
=  It.  fabbricante,  <  L.  fabrican{t-)s,  ppr.  of  fa- 
brieari:  see  fabricate.^  A  manufacturer;  a 
working  tradesman.    Simmonds. 

fabricate  (fab'ri-kat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  fab- 
ricated, ppr.  fabricating.  [<  L.  fabricatus,  pp. 
of  fabricari  (>  It.  fabbricare  =  Sp.  Pg.  fabricar 
=  Pi.fabregar  =  F.  fabriquer  =  D.  fabriceren  = 
G.  fabrizieren  =  Dan.  fabrikere  =  Sw.  fabrice- 
ra),  make,  construct,  frame,  forge,  build,  etc.,  < 
/aSnca,  a  fabric,  building,  etc.:  see  fabric.  See 
also  forge,  u. ,  ult.  <  L.  fabricari.']  1 .  To  frame ; 
build ;  construct ;  form  into  a  whole  by  joining 
the  parts ;  form  by  art  and  labor ;  manufacture ; 
make ;  produce :  as,  to  fabricate  a  bridge  or  a 
ship;  to /a&ncate  woolens. 

Our  artificial  timepieces — clocks,  watches,  and  chro- 
nometei-s — however  ingeniously  contrived  and  admirably 
fabricated,  are  but  transcripts,  so  to  say,  of  the  celestial 
motions.  E.  Everett,  Uses  of  Astronomy. 
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2.  To  invent  or  contrive;  devise  falsely;  con- 
coct; forge:  as,  to /afincate  a  lie  or  a  story;  to 
fabricate  a  report. 

Crowland  is  thinking  of  hiring  Peter  of  Blois,  or  some 
pretended  Peter  who  borrows  an  illustrious  name,  to  fab. 
ricate  for  her  an  apocryphal  chronicle. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  148. 

fabrication  (fab-ri-ka'shon),  n.  [=  Dan.  Sw. 
fabrikation,  <  F.  fabrication  =  Pr.  fabricatio  = 
Sp.  fabricacion  =  Pg.  fabricaqSo  =  It.  fabbri- 
cazione,  <  L./a6ncaWo(TO-),  a  making,  framing, 
etc.,  </a6rican,  make:  see  fabricate.]  1.  The 
act  of  framing  or  constructing;  construction; 
formation;  manufacture. 

The  very  idea  of  the  fabrication  of  a  new  government 
is  enough  to  fill  us  with  disgust  and  horrour. 

Burke,  Rev.  in  France. 

The  faJmcation  ol  tapestry  with  the  needle  had  always 

been  a  favorite  occupation  for  ladies  of  the  highest  rank. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVII.  666. 

2.  The  act  of  devising  or  contriving  falsely;  fic- 
titious invention;  forgery:  as,  ihe  fabrication. 
of  testimony;  ihe  fabrication  of  a  report. 

Not  only  the  fabrication  and  false  making  of  the  whole 
of  a  written  instrument,  but  a  fraudulent  insertion,  altera- 
tion, or  erasure,  even  of  a  letter,  in  any  material  part  of  a 
true  instrument,  whereby  a  new  operation  is  given  to  it, 
will  amount  to  forgery. 

Russell,  Crimes  and  Misdemeanours,  II. 

3.  That  whi<jh is  fabricated;  especially,  a  falser 
ly  contrived  representation  or  statement;  a 
falsehood:  as,  the  story  is  a,  fabricalAon. 

For  my  part,  I  can  only  say,  that  what  is  related  of  the 
first  audience  with  the  king,  and  many  of  the  following 
pages,  seem  to  me  to  he  fabrications  of  people  that  never 
have  been  in  Abyssinia.    Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  II.  151. 

=  Syn.  3.  Fiction,  figment,  invention,  fable,  forgery,  coin- 
age. 
fabricator  (f  ab'ri-ka-tor),  n.  [=  F.  fabricateur 
=  Sp.  Pg.  fabricador"=  It.  fabbricatore,  <  L. 
fabricator,  a  maker,  framer,  forger,  etc.,  <  fa- 
bricari, make :  see  fabricate.  See  also  forger, 
ult.  <  L.  fabricator.]  1 .  One  who  fabricates  or 
constructs ;  a  maker  or  manufacturer. 

The  almighty  jPadrioaior  of  the  universe,  .  .  .  when  he 
created  the  erratic  and  fixed  stars,  did  not  make  those 
huge  Immense  bodies  ...  to  twinkle  only,  and  to  be  an 
ornament  to  the  roof  of  heaven.      Howell,  Letters,  iii.  9. 

Even  the  product  of  the  loom  is  chiefly  used  as  material 
for  the  fabricators  of  articles  of  dress  or  furniture,  or  of 
further  instruments  of  productive  industry,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  sailmaker.  J.  S.  Mill. 

2.  One  who  invents  a  false  story;  one  ■who 
makes  fictions. 

fabricatress  (fab'ri-ka-tres),  n.  [=  F.  fdbri- 
catrice  =  It.  fabbricatrice,  <  LL.  fabrieatrix, 
teTa..ot  fabricator.]    A  female  fabricator.   Zee. 

fabricature  (fab'ri-ka-tur),  n.  [<  OP.  fdbrieor 
ture  =  It.  fabbricatiira)  as  fabricate  +  -wre.] 
Fabrication ;  manufacture. 

Fabricia  (fa-brish'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Fabridn, 
a  German  entomologist :  see  Fabrieian.]  In. 
zool. :  (a)  A  genus  of  chsetopodous  annelids. 
Be  Blainville,  1828.  (6)  A  genus  of  dipterous 
iasects,  of  the  family  McMnomyidce,  having  the 
second  antennal  joint  longer  than  the  third. 
The  larvBB  are  parasitic  on  lepidopterous  larvffl. 
Desvoidy,  1830. 

Fabrieian  (fa-brish'ian),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
proposed  by  the  entomologist  Johann  Christian 
Pabricius  (1743-1808):  as,  Fabridan  genem. 
— Fabrieian  pouch.  See  bursa  Fabricii,  under  bursa.— 
Fabrieian  system  of  classification,  in  entom.,  same  as 
cibarian  system  (which  see,  under  ciba/rian). 

fabrilet  (fab'ril),  a.  [<  OF.  fabnle  =  Sp.  Pg. 
fabril  =  It.  fabrile,  fabbrile,  <  L.  fabriUs,  <  /fl- 
ier, a  workman,  artisan :  see  fabric.]  Pertain- 
ing to  a  workman,  or  to  work  in  wood,  stone, 
metal,  etc. :  as,  fabrile  skill.     Cotgrave. 

fabular  (f ab'ii-lar),  a.  [<  L.  fabulans,  pertain- 
ing to  fable, <  fdbula,  fable:  see  fable.]  Per- 
taining to  or  of  the  nature  of  fable;  fabulous, 
[Rare.] 

One  would  expect  to  find  a  creature  so  familiar  in  their 
sports,  and  so  frequent  a  type  in  their  literature,  as  tne 
hawk,  figuring  among  the  "dramatis  personje"  of  a/aw- 
lar  romance  constructed  by  mediseval  men, 

Athenamm,  No,  3067,  p.  W6, 

Fabularia  (fab-ii-la'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  L./a6«- 
tem,  pertaining  to  fable  :  see/a6«tof.]  -^S*" 
nus  of  fossil  porcellaneous  foraminifers,  hav- 
ing narrow  and  mostly  elongated  chamberlets 
opening  terminally  upon  a  cribriform  surface 
and  filled  with  labyrinthio  shell-matter.  /• 
ovata  abounds  in  the  Eocene  of  France. 

Fabularina  (fab''''ii-la-ri'na),  n.  pi.  [NU,  <■ 
Fabularia  +  4na.]  A  group  of  foramin^ers, 
taking  name  from  the  genus  Fabularia.  Enren- 
berg,  1838. 
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fabulate  (fab'u-lat),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  fabu- 
lated,  ppr.  fabulating.  [<  lj.fabulatws,VTp.  of 
fabulari,  table:  see  fable,  v.;\  To  fable.  [Rare.] 

[The  tongue  is]  so  guarded  .  .  .  as  if  it  were  with  giants 
in  an  enchanted  tower,  as  they  fabulate,  that  no  man  may 
tame  it.  Itev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  1. 10. 

fabulise,  v.  i.    SeefabuUze. 

fabulist  (fab'u-list),  n.  [=  F.  fabuUste  =  Sp. 
Pg.  fabuUsta  (the  L.  term  being  fabulator),  < 
L.  fabula,  a  fable.]  An  inventor  or  a  writer  of 
fables ;  a  fabler ;  a  maker  of  fictions. 

They  come  in  lamely,  with  their  mouldy  tales  out  of 
Boccacio,  lilje  stale  Tabarine,  the  fabulist. 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone. 
Fabulists  always  endow  their  animals  with  the  passions 
and  desires  of  men. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Booiss,  1st  ser.,  p.  372. 
So  this  easy-going  fabulist  passes  on  to  the  17th  of  De- 
cember, 1799,  again  without  a  reference. 

Gladstone,  Nineteenth  Century,  XXII.  462. 

fabulize  (fab'u-liz),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  fabuUaed, 
ppr.  fabulising.  [<  L.  fabula,  fable,  +  ■dze.'] 
To  invent,  compose,  or  relate  fables  or  stories. 
Also  spelled /aftjtKse. 

Then  endlessly  among  themselves  they  fabulize,  nourish 
the  miatery,  laugh,  play,  jeast,  dance,  leap,  skip. 

Benvenuto,  Passengers'  Dialogues  (1612). 

fabulosity  (fab-ti-los'i-ti),  n.;  pi.  fabulosiUes 
(-tiz).  [=  F.  fabulosity  =  Sp.  fabulosidad,  < 
L.  as  if  *fabulosita{t-)s,  <  fabulosus,  fabulous: 
see  fabulous.']  1.  The  quality  of  being  fabu- 
lous; fabulousness.     [Rare.] 

Now,  as  by  his  history  he  means  this  book  of  Job,  it  is 
evident  he  supposed  the  fabulosity  of  the  book  concluded 
against  the  existence  of  the  patriarch. 

Warburton,  Divine  Legation,  iv.  §  2. 

St-  A  feigned  or  fictitious  story ;  a  fable. 

Herodotus  hath  besprinkled  his  work  with  maxiyfabu- 
losities.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  i.  8. 

fabulous  (fab'uJus),  a.  [=  F.  fabuleux,  OF. 
fahleux  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  fabuloso,  <  L.  fabulosus, 
fabulous,  celebrated  in  fable,  <  fabula,  fable : 
see  fable.]  1.  Feigned  or  invented,  as  a  story; 
fictitious ;  not  true  or  real :  as,  a  fabulous  de- 
scription or  hero ;  the  fabulous  exploits  of  Her- 
cules. 

Howaoeuer,  it  is  more  than  apparant  that  the  booke  bear- 
ing Enochs  name  is  very/a6ulo«s. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  36. 

The  Europeans  reproach  us  with  false  history  and/oI>M- 
lous  chronology.        Ooldsmith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  xvi. 

The  total  expulsion  of  the  Shepherds  at  anyone  time  by 
any  King  of  Egypt,  or  at  any  one  place,  must  he  fabulous, 
as  they  have  remamed  in  their  ancient  seats,  and  do  re- 
main to  this  day.  Brwie,  Source  of  the  Nile,  I.  397. 

2.  Exceeding  the  bounds  of  probability  or  rea- 
son ;  not  to  be  received  as  truth ;  incredible ; 
hence,  enormous;  immense;  amazing:  as,  a 
fabulov^  price ;  fabulous  magnificence. 

He  found  that  the  waste  of  the  servants'  hall  was  almost 
fabulous.  Macaulay,  Misc.,  II.  372. 

A  man  ot  fabulous  leanness  arose,  and  began  a  kind  of 
dance.  T.  B.  Aldrich,  Ponkapog  to  Pesth,  p.  229. 

3.  Fabling ;  addicted  to  telling  fables. 

'^e  fabulous  voices  of  some  few 
Poor  brain-sick  men,  styled  poets. 

B.  Jonson,  Masque  of  Blackness. 
What  diff'rent  Faults  corrupt  our  Muses  thus  ? 
Wanton  as  Girls,  as  Old  Wives  Fabulous ! 

Cowley,  Death  of  Crashaw, 
fabulous  age,  that  period  in  the  early  history  of  a  coun- 
try of  which  the  accounts  are  mostly  mythical  or  legen- 
dary, recording  chiefly  the  fabulous  achievements  of  he- 
roes ;  as,  the  fabulous  age  of  Greece  or  Home. 
fabulously  (fab'u-lus-li),  adv.  1.  In  a  fabu- 
lous manner;  in  fable  or  fiction:  as,  it  is  fabu- 
lously related. 

These  things  are  uncertain  &n&.  fabulously  augmented. 
Qrenewly,  Annals  of  Tacitus,  p.  131. 

3.  Incredibly;  to  such  extent  as  to  exceed 
probability;  hence,  enormously;  amazingly: 
as,  fabulously  rich. 

fabulousness  (fab'n-lus-nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  fabulous  or  fictitious. 

His  [Boethius's]  history  is  written  with  elegance  and  vig- 
our, but  his  fabulousness  and  credulity  are  justly  blamed. 
Johnson,  Jour,  to  Western  Isles. 

faburdenf,  faburthent,  n.  and  a.  [Also  fabour- 
don;  a  partial  aceom.  of  OF.  faux-bourdon : 
see  faux-bourdon,  and  burden^  =  bv/rtherfi.]  I. 
ft.  fii  medieval  music:  (a)  The  rudest  kind  of 
polyphony,  consisting  of  a  melody  or  cantus 
firmus  with  the  third  and  sixth  added  to  each 
tone :  not  radically  different  from  organum. 

In  modulation  hard  I  play  and  sing 
Fabourdoun,  pricksang,  discant,  countering. 

Garnn  Douglas,  Palace  of  Honour,  i.  42. 

(6)  Later,  the  process  or  act  of  adding  a  sim- 
ple counterpoint  to  a  cantus,  especially  by  im- 
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provisation.     (c)  A  drone-bass  or  a  refrain;  a 
burden. 

But  I  let  that  passe  lest  thou  come  in  againe  with  thy 

faburthen.  £yly,  Euphues. 

I  could  not  make  my  verses  iet  vpon  the  stage  in  tragi- 

call  buskms,  euerie  worde  filling  the  mouth  like  the  /o- 

Zi«rd«n  of  Bo-Bell. 

Greene,  Perimedes,  Address  to  Headers  (1688). 
II,  a.  Monotonous. 

He  condemneth  all  mens  knowledge  but  his  owne,  rais- 
mg  up  a  method  of  experience  (with  mirabile,  miraculoso, 
stupendo,  and  &\ich  faburthen  words,  as  Kerovanti  doth) 
above  all  the  learned  Galienists  of  Italic,  or  Europe. 

Lodge,  Wit's  Misery  (1696). 
fac  (fak),  ».  [Abbr.  of  facsimile.']  A  combi- 
nation of  flowers  or  ornamental  types  of  deco- 
ration, in  imitation  of  the  engraved  head-bands 
of  the  early  printers:  a  typographic  fashion 
m  England  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries. 

facade  (fa-sad'),  «.  [=  D.  G.  Dan.  fagade,  <  F. 
fagade,  <  It.  facoiata,  the  front  of  a  building 
(see  faciata,  faciate),  <  faecia  =  F.  face,  <  L. 
fa<^es,  the  face :  see  face^.]  In  arch.,  a  front 
view  or  elevation;  the  chief  exterior  face  of  a 
building,  or  any  one  of  its  principal  faces  if  it 
has  more  than  one :  as,  the  fagade  of  the  Lou- 
vre; the  fagade  of  St.  Peter's  in  Rome. 

Like  so  many  of  the  finest  churches,  [the  cathedral  of 
Siena)  was  furnished  with  only  a  plain  substantial  front 
wall,  intended  to  serve  as  the  backing  and  support  of  an 
ornamental/ofCKje. 

C.  B.  Norton,  Church-building  in  Middle  Ages,  p.  136. 
In  Egypt  the  facades  of  their  rook-out  tombs  were  .  .  . 
ornamented  so  simply  and  unobtrusively  as  rather  to  belie 
than  to  announce  their  internal  magnificence. 

J.  Fergusson,  Hist.  Arch.,  I.  361. 
facei  (fas),  n.  [<  ME.  face,  rarely  faas,  faz,  < 
OP. /ace,  P. /ace  =  Pr./ate  =  Sp.  faz,  haz  = 
Pg.  face  =  It.  faecia,  <  L.  fades,  the  face,  vis- 
age, countenance,  look,  appearance,  form,  etc. ; 
prob.  connected  with  fax  (fac-),  a  torch,  face- 
tus,  elegant,  polite,  witty  (see  facete,  etc.),  fo- 
cus, a  hearth  (see  focus,  etc.),  <  •/  fac,  *fa  = 
Gr.  ■/  *^a  =  Skt.  •/  bhd,  shine :  see  fable,  fame^, 
fate,  etc.]  1.  The  front  part  of  the  human 
head,  and  by  extension  of  the  head  of  any 
animal,  made  up  of  the  forehead,  eyes,  nose, 
mouth,  cheeks,  and  chin ;  the  visage ;  the  coun- 
tenance. 

Henry  played  with  Lewis  the  Heir  of  France  at  Chess, 
and  winning  much  Money  of  him,  Lewis  grew  so  choler- 
ick,  that  he  threw  the  Chess-men  at  Henry's  Face. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  30. 
Is  not  the  young  heir 
Of  that  brave  general's  family,  Giulio, 
So  poor,  he  dares  not  show  his /ace  in  Naples? 

Sir  R.  Stapylton,  Slighted  Maid,  p.  19. 
If  to  her  share  some  female  errors  fall. 
Look  on  her /ace,  and  you'll  forget  them  all. 

Pope,  B.  of  the  L.,  ii.  18. 
He  would  not,  with  a  peremptory  tone, 
Assert  the  nose  upon  his  face  his  own. 

Cowper,  Conversation,  1.  122. 

2.  Aspect  or  expression  of  the  face ;  look; 
countenance ;  manner  of  regard,  as  implying 
approval  or  disapproval:  as,  he  set  his  face 
against  it. 

The  Lord  make  his /ace  shine  upon  thee.    Num.  vi.  26. 
Keep  still  your  former /ace,  and  mix  again 
With  these  lost  spirits.    B.  Jonson,  Catiline,  iii.  2. 
Some  read  the  King's/ace,  some  the  Queen's,  and  all 
Had  marvel.  Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 

3.  .An  expressive  look;  an  assumed  facial  as- 
pect indicative  of  some  feeling,  especially  one 
of  ridicule,  disgust,  or  the  Uke.  See  to  make  a 
face,  below. 

*'Could  I  have  found  a  more  respectable  subject?"  he 
inquired  of  her.  "The  adjective  is  excellent,"  she  said, 
with  a  little /ace,  as  she  put  her  violin  into  its  case. 

Mrs.  H.  Ward,  Robert  Elsmere,  xviii. 

4.  Decent  outward  appearance ;  aspect  or  sem- 
blance of  propriety. 

How  many  things  are  there  which  a  man  cannot,  with 
any /ace  or  comeliness,  say  or  do  himself ! 

Bacon,  Friendship. 

They  took  him  to  set  a  face  upon  their  own  malignant 
designs.  Milton. 

They  [the  priests]  saw  that  the  king  was  not  inclined  to 
advance  money,  and  all  of  them  knew  perfectly,  that, 
whatever  face  he  put  upon  the  matter,  the  B.as  would  not 
give  an  ounce  of  gold  to  prevent  the  Abuna  from  staying 
there  [in  confinement]  all  his  life. 

Bnuse,  Source  ot  the  Nile,  II.  646. 

5.  Confidence,  as  indicated  by  the  exfjression 
of  the  countenance ;  effrontery;  audacity;  as- 
surance ;  impudence. 

I  cannot  with  any  face  ask  you  to  trust  me  with  any- 
thing in  future.      ' 

J.  Bradford,  Works  (Parker  Soc,  1863),  II.  364. 

However  I  may  set  a,  face  and  talk, 
I  am  not  valiant. 

Beau,  and  Fl,  Maid's  Tragedy,  iii.  2. 
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I  wonder  you  can  have  the/a<;e  to  follow  me. 
That  have  so  prosecuted  things  against  me. 

Middleton  (and  others).  The  Widow,  v.  1. 

That  his  rise  hath  been  by  her  and  her  husband's  means, 
and  that  it  is  a  most  inconceivable  thing  how  this  man 
can  have  the /ace  to  use  her  and  her  family  with  the  neg- 
lect that  he  do  them.  Pepys,  Diary,  III.  132. 

This  gentleman  ...  is  particularly  remarkable  for  a 
becoming  assurance ;  .  .  .  none  are  more  blessed  with  the 
advantages  of /ace. 

Goldsmith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  Ixviii. 

6.  Front;  presence;  sight:  as  in  the  phrases 
before  the  face,  in  the  face,  to  the  face,  from  the 
face. 

Honours,  grace,  and  dignities  he  ever  bestoweth  upon 
those  that  have  done  him  any  memorable  service  in  the 
face  of  his  enemies. 

Capt.  John  Smith,  True  Travels,  I.  40. 

The  parson  threatens  him,  if  he  does  not  mend  his  man- 
ners, to  pray  for  him  in  the  face  of  the  whole  congregation. 
Addison,  Sir  Roger  at  (Siurch. 

Without  any  evidence,  nay,  in  the  face  of  the  strongest 
evidence,  he  [Mr.  Montagu]  ascribes  to  the  people  of  a 
former  age  a  set  of  opinions  which  no  people  ever  held. 
Macaulay,  Lord  Bacon. 

In  face  of  you,  as  you  entered  the  door,  was  the  en- 
trance to  the  working-kitchen,  or  scullery. 

Mrs.  Gaskell,  Sylvia's  Lovers,  vi. 

7.  In  anat.,  technically,  a  part  of  the  head  or 
skull  distinguished  from  the  cranium  proper  or 
brain-box,  the  facial  region  or  facies,  contain- 
ing the  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth,  but  not  the  ears. 
&ee  facial. —  8.  In  entom.,  the  front  of  an  in- 
sect's head  between  the  compound  eyes,  in  de- 
scriptions the  term  is  applied  to  a  more  or  less  definite 
area,  which  varies  for  the  dilf  erent  orders. 

9.  In  bot.,  the  upper  or  inner  or  free  surface  of 
an  organ,  as  opposed  to  the  back. 

That  part  of  the  anther  to  which  the  filament  is  attach- 
ed, and  which  is  generally  towards  the  petals,  is  the  back, 
tile  opposite  being  the  face.  Bncyc.  Brit.,  IV.  137. 

10.  The  front  or  the  principal  surface  of  any- 
thing; the  surface  presented  to  view,  or  the 
side  or  part  of  a  side  on  which  the  use  of  the 
thing  depends :  as,  the  face  of  the  earth  or  of 
the  waters ;  the  face  of  a  clock  (the  dial),  of 
a  plane  (the  sole),  of  a  hammer  (the  striking- 
surface  of  the  head),  of  a  type  (the  surface  giv- 
ing the  impression),  etc. 

Also  the  breadth  of  the  face  of  the  house,  and  of  the 
separate  place  toward  the  east,  an  hundred  cubits. 

Ezek.  xll.  14. 

A  generall  rumour  of  a  generall  peace  now  spread  it  self 
over  all  the /ace  of  those  tormented  Countries. 

Capt.  John  Smith,  True  'Travels,  I.  10. 

An  unusual  light  rested  to  him,  on  the  face  of  the 
world.  W.  M.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p.  323. 

And  now  the  only  thing  that  had  the  springs  of  life 
within  its  bosom  was  the  great,  sweet- voiced  clock,  whose 
faithful  face  had  kept  unchanged  amidst  all  the  swift 
pageantry  of  changes.  The  Century,  XXXV.  947. 

11.  A  plane  surface  of  a  solid ;  one  of  the  sur- 
faces bounding  a  solid :  as,  the  face  of  an  arrow- 
head. Thus,  a  cube  or  die  has  six /acea;  an  oc- 
tahedron has  eight /aces. —  1 2.  That  part  of  the 
cog  of  a  geared  wheel  which  projects  beyond 
the  pitch-line. — 13.  The  working  or  cutting 
portion  of  a  grinding-wheel,  or  the  edge  of  any 
cutting-tool. — 14.  That  part  of  the  surface  of 
a  valve  which  comes  in  contact  with  the  seat. 
Bankine. — 15.  In  mining,  but  chiefly  in  coal- 
mining:  (a)  Properly,  the  front  of  a  working; 
that  part  of  the  coal-seam  which  is  being  mined. 
Sometimes  also  called  the  working-face. 

Tunnels  of  a  large  face  are  those  whose  height  is  six  or 
seven  feet,  and  are  about  eight  feet  wide. 

Eissler,  Mod.  High  Explosives,  p.  258. 

(b)  Sometimes,  improperly,  same  as  back  or 
cleat. — 16.  The  superficial  appearance  or  seem- 
ing of  anything ;  observable  state  or  condition ; 
aspect  in  general. 

His  actions  never  carried  any /ace 
Of  change  or  weakness. 

B.  Jonson,  Case  is  Altered,  i.  2. 

If  all  these  were  exemplary  in  the  conduct  of  their 
lives,  things  would  soon  take  a  new  face. 

Swift,  Advancement  of  Religion. 

Truth  and  goodness  and  beauty  are  but  different  faces 
of  the  same  All.  Emerson,  Misc.,  p.  28. 

Assyriology  has  considerably  changed  the  face  of  He- 
brew etymology  and  lexicography.   T&  American,  VII.  24. 

17.  In  astrol.,  one  of  thirty-six  parts  of  the  zo- 
diac formed  by  dividing  each  sign  into  three 
equal  parts.  Each  face  was  assigned  to  one  of  the  plan- 
ets—  namely,  the  first  face  of  Aries  to  Mars,  who  is  the 
lord  of  that  house,  and  all  the  following  faces  to  the  sun, 
Venus,  Mercury,  the  moon,  Saturn,  Jupiter,  and  Mars,  in 
regular  rotation. 

Euery  signe  is  departid  in  aeuene  parties  by  10  degrees, 
and  thilke  porcioun  they  clepe  a  face. 

Chaucer,  Astrolabe,  ii.  4. 
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If  any  planet  be  in  his  decanate,  or  face,  he  has  the  least 
possible  essential  dignity ;  but  being  in  his  own  decanate 
OTfacCy  he  cannot  then  be  called  peregrine.  A  planet  be- 
ing in  his  decanate  or  face  describes  a  man  ready  to  be 
turned  out  of  doors,  having  much  to  do  to  maintain  him- 
self in  credit  and  reputation ;  and  in  genealogies  it  repre- 
sents a  family  at  the  last  gasp,  even  as  good  as  quite  de- 
cayed, hardly  able  to  support  itself. 

Lilly,  Astrology  (ed.  Zadkiel). 

18.  The  words  of  a  written  paper,  especially 
of  a  commercial  or  legal  paper,  as  a  note  or 
judgment,  in  their  apparent  or  obvious  mean- 
ing; specifically — (a)  the  express  terms;  (6) 
the  principal  sum  due,  exclusive  of  interest  ac- 
crued by  law :  as,  the  face  of  a  draft. — 19.  In 
arch.,  same  as  iand^,  2  (e). — 20.  In  iooJcbind- 
ing,  the  front  edge  or  fore  edge  of  a  book. 

After  the  face  [of  a  book]  has  been  ploughed,  the  back 
springs  hack  into  its  rounded  form.    Mncyc.  Brit.,  IV.  43. 

Ambulacralface.  See  awbxdacral. — Composltionface. 
See  compo«i«uni.— Face  Of  abastlon.  See  dasfion.— Face 
Of  a  cazmon,  face  of  a  piece,  the  terminating  plane  at 
the  muzzle  of  a  piece  of  ordnance,  perpendicular  to  the 
axis  of  the  bore.— Face  Of  a  BQLUare,  one  of  the  sides  of 
a  battalion  or  regiment  when  formed  in  square.  Farrow, 
Mil.  Encyc. — Face  on,  in  coal-rnining,  parallel  with  the 
cleat,  or  principal  system  of  joint-planes :  said  of  a  mode 
of  working  the  coal.  It  is  the  opposite  of  etui  on  (which 
see,  under  «n(i).— Faces  aboutt,  turn  your  faces  around : 
a  military  word  of  command,  equivalent  to  about  face. 

Double  your  files ;  as  you  were ;  faces  about. 

Beau,  awl  Fl.,  Knight  of  Burning  Pestle,  v. 
Good  captain, /acg£  about,  to  some  other  discourse. 

B.  Joneon,  Eveiy  Man  in  his  Humour,  iii,  1. 
Face  to  £a,ce,  in  a  confronting  attitude  or  position ;  in 
actual  presence  or  propinquity ;  as,  to  be /ace  to  face  with 
impending  disaster. 

It  is  not  the  manner  of  the  Bomans  to  deliver  any  man 
to  die,  before  that  he  which  is  accused  have  the  accusers 
face  to  face.  Acts  xxv.  16. 

Now  we  see  through  a  glass,  darkly ;  but  then  face  to 
face.  1  Cor.  xiii.  12. 

I  had  spoken  face  to  face  with  the  veritable  author  of 
a  printed  book.  Hawthorne,  Twice-Told  Tales,  II. 

They  [right  and  wrong]  are  the  two  principles  that  have 
stood  face  to  face  from  the  beginning  of  time,  and  will 
ever  continue  to  struggle. 

Lincoln,  The  Century,  XXXIV.  390. 

Fit  of  the  face.  See^ti.— Hippocratic  face.  See  Hip- 
pocratic.—On  the  face  of  it,  on  the  evidence  of  the  thing 
itself ;  by  its  own  showing :  as,  the  paper  is  a  forgery  on 
the  face  of  it;  the  story  is  false  on  the  face  of  lt.—^o 
change  facet.  Seecftan^e.— Tofly  inthefaceof.  See 
Av^.—To  have  two  faces  in  or  under  one  hoodt,  to  be 
guilty  of  duplicity. 

He  that  hathe  too  faces  yn  on  hode 
May  be  enrolled  yn  thys  fraternyte  [of  fools]. 
Booke  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  i.  80. 

To  make  a  face,  to  change  or  distort  the  countenance, 
as  in  disapproval,  mockery,  or  disgust;  put  on  an  unnatu- 
ral look. 

Shame  Itself  I 
Why  do  you  rtuike  such  faces  ? 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

To  run  one's  face,  to  obtain  credit  or  favor  without  secu- 
rity or  recommendation,  or  by  sheer  boldness  or  audacity. 
[Slang,  U.  S.J  =  Syn.  Face,  Visage,  Countenance.  Face  is 
the  general  word,  representing  the  permanent  combination 
of  features,  apart  from  any  changes  produced  by  thought 
and  feeling.  Countenance  is  the  face  as  affected  by  the 
state  of  the  mind;  hence  such  figurative  uses  of  the  word 
as  to  give  countenance  to  an  idea  or  undertaking.  Visage 
is  essentially  the  same  as  countenance,  but  especially  re- 
gards the /ace  as  seen.  Countenance  and  visage  are  some- 
times applied  to  the  faces  of  brutes,  but  are  ordinarily  held 
as  too  high  for  such  use,  expressing  too  much  of  intellect 
or  character. 

Busk /aces  with  white  silken  turbans  wreathed. 

miton,  P.  K,.,  iv.  76. 
On  his  bold  visage  middle  age 
Had  slightly  pressed  its  signet  sage. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  1.,  i.  21. 
Woe  is  written  on  thy  visage. 

Aytoun,  Edinboro  after  Plodden. 

I  hold  every  man  a  debtor  to  his  profession  from  the 
which  .  .  .  men  of  course  do  seek  to  receive  countena-nce 
and  profit.  Bacon,  Maxims  of  the  Law,  Pref. 

O'er  his  countenance 
No  shadow  past.         Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden. 

face^  (fas),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  faced,  ppr.  faoing. 
[<  ME./ace»;  <face\  m.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  turn 
the  face  or  front  full  toward ;  confront ;  be  or 
stand  in  front  of  or  opposite  to,  Hterally  or  fig- 
uratively: as,  to  face  an  audience;  the  house 
faces  the  sea ;  we  are  facing  important  events. 

They  had  now  faced,  as  they  saw,  without  power  any 
more  to  evade  it,  a  fiery  trial. 

De  Quincey,  Secret  Societies,  ii. 
Double  temples  are  by  no  means  uncommon  in  India, 
but  the  two  sanctuaries  usually /ace  each  other,  and  have 
the  porch  between  them. 

J.  Fergusson,  Hist.  Indian  Arch.,  p.  399- 

Two  problems  face  the  combined  intelligence  of  Eng- 
land for  solution  at  the  present  time. 

Fortnightly  Bev.,  XL.  39. 

Hence — 2.  To  confront  boldly;  make  a  stand 
against;  oppose  or  defy:  as,  to  face  the  con- 
sequences. 
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And  how  can  man  die  better 

Than  facing  fearful  odds. 
For  the  ashes  of  his  fathers 

And  the  temples  of  his  gods? 

Macaulay,  Horatius,  st.  27. 

3.  To  cover  or  partly  cover  with  something  iu 
front. 

Some  round-grown  thing,  a  jug 
Faced  with  a  beard.         B.  Jonson,  New  Inn,  i.  1. 

Specifically — (a)  Of  buildings:  as,  a  house  faced  with 
marble. 

The  pyramid  was  faced  by  adding  courses  of  long  blocks 
on  each  layer  of  the  steps. 

Charribers,  Lib.  Univ.  Knowledge,  XII.  307. 
(&)  In  tailoring,  dressmaking,  etc.,  to  cover  some  part  of 
(a  garment),  as  lappets  or  the  hem,  with  another  mate- 
rial.   See  revers  Ound  faoing. 

Grumio.  Thou  hast /aced  many  things. 

TaUor.  I  have.  Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iv.  3. 

4.  To  smooth  or  dress  the  face  of,  as  a  stone, 
etc. —  5.  To  turn  the  face  of  upward;  expose 
the  face  of  in  dealing :  said  of  a  playing-card. 
—  To  face  down,  to  abash  by  fixedness  of  gaze ;  cow  by 
stern  looks ;  hence,  to  withstand  or  put  down  by  audacity 
or  elfrontery. 

Here's  a  villain  that  would /ace  me  doum. 

Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  iii.  1. 
Because  he  walk'd  against  his  Will ; 
Hefac'd  Men  doum,  that  he  stood  still. 

Prior,  Alma,  iii. 
To  face  It  with  a  card  of  tent,  (a)  In  the  old  game  of 
primero,  to  stand  boldly  upon  a  card;  bluff.  Hence — (&) 
To  face  it  out  by  sheer  audacity. 

A  vengeance  on  your  crafty  wither'd  hide ! 
Yet  I  have  fac'd  it  with  a  card  of  ten. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  ii.  1. 

To  face  out.  (a)  To  put  or  force  (a  person)  down  or  out 
by  assuming  a  bold  front ;  defeat  by  mere  effrontery  or 
audacity. 

Ihauehere  .  .  .  broughte  you  for  the  trewe  f  ayth  of  the 
Catholike  churche,  agaynst  your  false  heresy,  wherewith 
you  would  face  our  Sauiour  out  of  the  blessed  sacrament ; 
I  haue  brought  agaynst  you,  to  your  face.  Saint  Bede  and 
Theophylacius.  Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  1132. 

(6)  To  persist  in  maintaining  (an  assertion  which  is  not 
true);  maintain  unblushingly  and  shamelessly;  brave,  as 
a  charge,  with  effrontery :  as,  she  faced  it  out. 
A  mad-cap  ruffian,  and  a  swearing  Jack, 
That  thinks  with  oaths  to /ace  the  matter  out. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  ii.  1. 

To  face  tea,  to  improve  its  superficial  appearance  by  the 
addition  of  coloring  matter  in  the  process  of  firing.  See 
facing,  ».— To  face  the  music,  to  meet  the  emergency 
boldly ;  accept  the  situation  at  its  worst.    [Slang,  U.  S.] 

Although  such  reverses  [financial  panic]  would  seem  to 
fall  with  crushing  weight  upon  some  of  our  most  substantial 
citizens,  a  strong  determination  to  face  the  music  is  every- 
where manifested.    Worcester  (Mass.)  Spy,  Sept.  22, 18B7. 

Now  that  those  whom  he  recognized  as  his  enemies  had 
succeeded  in  putting  him  in  this  position,  he  determined 
to /ace  the  music,  and  not  allow  them  to  gain  any  advan- 
tage if  he  could  help  it.        Tourgie,  Fool's  Errand,  p.  62. 

II.  intrans.  If.  To  appear. 

The  evil  consequences  thereof /ace(?  very  sadly. 

N.  Morton,  New  England's  Memorial,  p.  198. 

2t.  To  carry  a  false  appearance;  play  the 
hypocrite. 

To  laughe,  to  lie,  to  fiatter,  to /ace; 
roure  wales  in  Court  to  win  men  grace. 

Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  54. 
For  there  thou  needs  must  learne  to  laugh,  to  lie, 
To  face,  to  forge,  to  scoffe,  to  companie. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hub.  Tale,  1.  606. 
Suffolk  doth  not  flatter,  face,  or  feign. 

Shah,  1  Hen.  VI.,  v.  3. 

3.  To  brag;  rail;  vaunt;  boast.  Salliwell.  [Old 
and  prov.  Eng.] 

All  the  day  long  is  h&  facing  and  croking. 

UdaXl,  Bolster  Bolster,  i.  1. 

4.  To  turn  the  face;  especially,  in  milit.  tac- 
tics, to  turn  on  the  heel  to  the  right  or  left,  or 
to  a  reverse  position,  as  at  the  word  of  com- 
mand, right /ace,  left /ace,  or  right  about /ace. 

When  he  [the  pawn]  has  faced,  either  right  or  left,  he 
only  commands  the  two  diagonals  towards  which  he  faces 
[in  four-handed  chess].  Verncy,  Chess  Eccentricities,  p.  24. 

To  face  about  (milit.),  to  turn  on  the  heel  so  as  to  face 
in  the  opposite  direction. 

Face  about,  man !   A  soldier,  and  afraid  of  the  enemy ! 

Dryden. 
Our  Captain  bid  us  then  face  about. 
Reading  Skirmish  (Child's  Ballads,  VII.  246). 

face^  (fas),  V.  t.    [ME.  facen,  by  apheresis  from 
defacen :  see  deface.']    If.  To  deface. 

Polexena  .  .  . 
Mlfaeid  hir  face  with  hir  fell  teris 
That  was  red  as  the  roses. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  9128. 

2.  To  damage  or  spoil  the  surface  of,  as  by 
wear  or  accident. 

Cards  having  been  once  ground  down  need  but  little 
grinding  at  any  one  time  afterwards,  unless  they  get 
jammed,  faced,  ...  or  something  unusual  happens  to 
them.  F.  Wilson,  Cotton  Carder's  Companion,  p.  47. 
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face*t,  »•    An  obsolete  form  oifesse. 
faceable  (fa'sa-bl),  a.    That  may  be  faced  or 

approached.  Christian  Union,  Aug.  11,  1887. 
face-ache  (fas'ak),  n.    Neuralgia  in  the  nerves 

of  the  face ;  tie  douloureux. 
face-ague  (fas'a'''gu),  n.    Same  as  face-ache. 
face-card  (fas'kard),  n.     A  playing-card  on 

which  there  is  a  face;    the  king,  queen,  or 

knave  of  any  suit  of  cards ;  a  court-card. 
face-cloth  (f  as'kloth),  n.     1 .  A  cloth  laid  over 

the  face  of  a  corpse. 
The  Face-Cloth  too  is  of  great  Antiquity.    Mr.  Strutt 

tellsus,  that  after  the  closing  the  Eyes,  &c.,  a  Linen  Cloth 

was  put  over  the  Face  of  the  Deceased. 

Bourne's  Pop.  Antiq.  (1777),  p.  23,  note. 

Standing  by  the  coffin,  with  wild  impatience,  she  pushed 
aside  i^e  face-cloth.  Seward,  Letters,  i.  249. 

Stole  a  maiden  from  her  place, 
Lightly  to  the  warrior  stept, 
Took  the /ace-c^of A  from  his  face. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  vi  (song). 

2.  A  cloth  for  washing  the  face;  a  wash-cloth. 
face-cover  (fas'kuv'fer),  n.  In  fort.,  an  inte- 
rior glacis,  placed  in  the  ditch,  with  its  crest 
high  enough  to  mask  the  scarp-wall  from  the 
plunging  fire  of  distant  batteries :  intended  to 
prevent  besiegers  from  effecting  a  practicable 
breach  in  the  wall  unless  they  succeed  in  es- 
tablishing their  batteries  on  this  interior  glacis. 

faced  (fast),  p.  a.  1.  Having  a  face;  marked 
with  a  face,  as  a  court-card. —  2.  Appearing  as 
to  the  face ;  having  a  facial  expression  of  a  cer- 
tain kind;  looking.     [Rare.] 

A  company  of  rural  fellows,  /oc'd 
Like  lovers  of  your  laws. 

Ford,  Sun's  Darling,  ii. 

3.  Having  the  upper  or  outer  surface  dressed 
or  smoothed:  as,  a/aced  stone. — 4.  Having  the 
front,  or  some  part  of  the  front,  covered  witii 
other  material  (see/acei,  v.  t.,  3):  said  of  gar- 
ments, as  a  man's  coat,  a  woman's  gown,  etc., 
and  often  used  compounded  with  the  name  of 

the  material:  as,  aUk-faced;  satm-faced Faced 

card,  in  card-playing,  a  card  that  has  been  shown  hy  a 
player  face  up  during  the  deal  or  out  of  turn. 

faced-lined  (fast'lind),  a.  In  her.,  having  the 
lining  exposed  at  the  fold  or  opening,  as  a  man- 
tle:  an  epithet  used  only  when  the  tincture  of 
the  lining  is  to  be  specified :  as,  a  mantle  faced- 
lined  gules. 
face-flatterer  (fas'flat'''6r-6r),  n.  One  who 
compliments  another  grossly  and  to  his  face. 
[Bare.] 

Nine  tithes  of  times 
Face-flatterer  and  back-biter  are  the  same. 

Tennyson,  Merlin  and  Vivien. 

face-guard  (fas'gard),  n.  1.  A  covering  or 
mask  to  protect  the  face  and  eyes  from  acci- 
dents, as  in  various  chemical  and  mechanical 
processes,  in  fencing,  etc. — 3.  Any  fixed  pro- 
jection from  the  front  of  a  helmet,  serving  to 
protect  the  face,  as  the  nasal. 

face-hammer  (fas'ham^fer),  n.  1.  A  hammer 
having  a  fiat  face,  as  distinguished  from  one 
having  both  ends  pointed  or  edged.  See  out 
under  hammer. —  2.  A  hammer  with  a  cutting 
and  a  blunt  end,  used  in  preparing  stone  for 
finer  tool-work. 

face-lathe  (fas'lain),  n.  1.  A  lathe  for  turn- 
ing face-work,  such  as  bosses  and  core-prints. 
— 2.  A  lathe  with  a  large  face-plate  and  a  slide- 
rest  adjustable  in  front  on  its  own  shears.  It 
is  generally  transverse.    M.  H.  Knight. 

face-mold  (fas'mold),  n.  The  name  given  by 
workmen  to  the  pattern  for  marking  the  plank 
or  board  out  of  which  ornamental  hand-railings 
for  stairs  or  other  works  are  to  be  cut. 

face-painter  (fas'pan''''t6r),  n.  A  painter  of  por- 
traits ;  one  who  paints  the  likeness  of  the  face. 
[Rare.] 

face-painting  (fas'pan'''ting),  n.  1.  The  actor 
art  of  painting  faces  or  por&aits ;  the  art  of  rep- 
resenting faces  in  painting.    [Rare.] 

Giorgione,  the  cotemporary  of  Titian,  excelled  in  por- 
traits ov  face-painting. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Patoting. 

2.  The  act  of  applying  rouge  or  other  coloring 
matter  to  the  face. 

face-plan  (fas'plan),  n.  A  i>lan  or  drawing  of 
the  principal  or  front  elevation  of  a  building. 

face-plate  (fas'plat),  n.  1.  A  true-plate  used 
to  test  a  plane  surface. — 2.  A  plate  used  as  a 
cover  or  shield  for  any  object  subject  to  shock 
or  abrasion. — 3.  The  disk  attached  to  the  re- 
volving spindle  of  a  lathe  to  which  the  piece  to 
be  turned  is  often  fastened. 

facer  (fa's6r),  n.  It.  One  who  faces;  one  who 
puts  on  a  bold  face. 


facer 

Shall  the  adversaries  of  the  truth  be  dumb  7  Nay ;  there 
be  no  greater  talkers,  nor  boasters,  and  faceri,  than  they 
be.  Latimer,  2d  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1660. 

You  preserve 
A  race  of  idle  people  here  about  you, 
Facers  and  talkers,  to  defame  the  worth 
Of  those  that  do  things  worthy. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Maid's  Tragedy,  iv.  2. 

2.  A  severe  blow  on.  the  face;  henee,  any  sud- 
den oheek  that  staggers  one.     [Slang.] 

The  .  .  .  shepherd  .  .  .  delivered  a  terrific /acer  upon 
our  large,  vague,  benevolent,  middle-aged  friend. 

Dr.  J.  Brown,  Rab,  p.  2. 

I  should  have  been  a  stercoraceous  mendicant  if  I  had 
hollowed  when  I  got  a  facer.   Kingtley,  Letter,  May,  1866. 

3.  A  humpei  of  wine.    Halliwell. 

facet!  (f as'et),  n.  [Also  written /acette,  and  f or- 
merly  also /asce*/  =  D.  Gr.  Dan. /ace«e  =  Sw. 
faeett;  <  F.  facette,  OF.  facete  (=  Sp.  Pg.faceta 
=  It.  faceetta),  dim.  ot  face,  face:  see/acei.] 

1.  Auttleface;  a  small  surface;  speoifically, 
in  lapidary  worh,  a  small  polished  surface, 
usually  of  some  geometrical  form;  one  of  the 
many  variously  shaped  segments  or  faces  into 
which  the  surface  of  a  gem  is  broken  in  order 
to  increase  its  brilliancy.  There  are  various  ar- 
rangements of  the  facets,  the  choice  depending  upon  the 
shape  of  the  stone^  but  they  may  be  grouped  in  three 
classes,  styled  hrillwmt  cut,  rote  cut,  and  trap  cut.  See 
cuts  under  brilliant. 

Honour  that  is  gained  and  broken  upon  another  hath 
the  quickest  reflection ;  like  diamonds  cut  with/osceis. 
Bacon,  Honour  and  Reputation. 

His  talk. 
When  wine  and  free  companions  kindled  him. 
Was  wont  to  glance  and  sparkle  like  a  gem 
Of  fifty /a«ef«.  r«nnj/»(m,  Geraint. 

A  young  fellow  of  talent,  with  two  or  three /aeets  to  his 
mind.  0.  W.  Holmes,  Autocrat,  iv. 

2.  In  a/rch.,  the  fillet  between  the  flutings  of  a 
column. — 3.  In  anat.,  a  smooth,  flat,  circum- 
scribed articular  surface  of  bone.  See  second 
cut  under  dorsal. — 4.  In  entom.,  the  surface  of 
an  ocellus  of  the  compound  eye  of  an  insect ; 
also,  an  ocellus — Double-skill  facet,  in  lapidary 
worh,  one  of  the  triangular  facets  cut  in  removing  the 
lower  angle  of  the  foundation  squares.  Also  called  bril- 
liant facet. 

These  facets  are  by  some  lapidaries  called  double-skill 
facets,  from  being  cut  in  pairs. 

0.  Byrne,  Artisan's  Handbook,  p.  228. 
Skill  facet,  in  lapidary  work,  one  of  the  upper  row  of 
facets  around  the  table  of  the  stone.  See  cut  under  bril- 
liant (fig.  2). 

'  These  triangular  facets  are  called  skill  facets,  from  the 
difficulty  of  placing  them  correctly. 

0.  Byrne,  Artisan's  Handbook,  p.  227. 

facet!  (fas'et),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  faceted  or 
facetted,  ppr.  faceUng  oi facetting.  [=  P.  facet- 
ter  =  Pg.  facetar  =  It.  faccettare;  from  the 
noun.]  To  cut  a  facet  or  facets  upon:  as,  to 
facet  a  diamond. 

facet^t.w-    [_ME.,alaofaceet,  faucet,  <'L.facetus, 

elegant,  polite,  witty:  see  facete.'\    A  book; 

especially,   a  child's  book  of  instruction;    a 

primer. 

Faceet  [var.  facet,  faucet],  booke.  Prompt.  Parv. 

And  he  to  drawe  these  chyldren,  as  well  in  the  schoole 
of  facet,  as  in  songe,  organes,  or  suche  other  vertuous 
thinges.  Quoted  in  Babees  Book,  p.  Ixxvi.' 

facetet  (fa-sef),  a.  [=  OF.  facet  =  Sp.  (obs.) 
Pg.  It.  faceto,  <  Ij.facettis,  elegant,  fine,  polite, 
courteous,  witty;  prob.  connected  -with,  fades, 
face,  appearance,  form:  see /acel.]  1.  Choice; 
fine. — 2.  Pleasant;  cheerful;  facetious. 

All  those  that  otherwise  approve  ot  jests  in  some  cases, 
and  facete  companions  (as  who  doth  not?),  let  them  laugh 
and  be  merry.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  209. 

A  facete  discourse,  and  an  amicable  friendly  mirth,  can 
refresh  the  spirit.      Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  I.  742. 

"  I  will  have  him,"  continued  my  father,  "  cheerful,  fa- 
cete, jovial."  Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  vi.  6. 

faceted,  facetted  (fas'et-ed),  j).  a.  1.  In  lapi- 
dary work,  covered  with  facets,  or  cut  with  geo- 
metrical surfaces  to  enhance  the  brilliancy,  as 
a  gem. 

The  term  brilliant  cut,  when  used  alone,  is  always  under- 
stood to  imply  that  the  front  and  back  of  the  stone  are 
'ooth  faceted.  0.  Byrne,  Artisan's  Handbook,  p.  228. 

2.  Having  facets,  as  the  compound  eye  of  an 
insect.    See  compound  eyes,  under  eye^. 

The  individual  ocellites  are  at  once  recognized  ...  by 
tbe  facetted  appearance  of  the  surface. 

W.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros.,  §  626. 

facetelyt  (fa-set'li),  a*».  Elegantly;  cleverly; 
ingeniously. 

They  [the  eyes]  are  the  chiefe  seates  of  love,  and  as 
James  Lemutius  hath  facetely  expressed  in  an  elegant  ode 
of  his,  etc.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  461. 

facetenesst  (fa-set'nes),  ».  Elegance;  clever- 
ness; ingenuity  of  expression. 


2111 

Parables  do  not  only  by  their  plainness  open  the  under- 
standing, but  they  work  upon  the  affections,  and  breed 
dehght  ot  hearing  by  the  reason  ot  fha-t  faceteness  and  wit- 
tiness  which  is  many  times  found  in  them. 

Sir  M.  Hale,  Sermon,  Luke  xviii.  1. 

facetiae  (fa-se'sH-e),  n.  pi.  [L.,  pi.  of  facetia, 
wit,  a  jest,  witticism,  <  facetus,  witty:  see  fa- 
cete.'] 1.  Witty  or  humorous  sayings  or  writ- 
ings.— 2.  In  booksellers'  or  coUeetors'  cata- 
logues, books  of  an  objectionable  kind,  broad, 
coarsely  witty,  or  indecent. 

faceting,  facetting  (fas'et-ing),  n.  1.  The  pro- 
cess of  cutting  facets,  as  on  a  gem.-—  2.  The  act 
or  art  of  shaping  in  facets. 

The  skilful  and  practised  workman  turning  the  links  of 
gold  chains  between  his  thumb  and  finger  with  great  dex- 
terity and  accuracy ;  ...  the  most  perfect-shaped  dia- 
monds are  being  produced.    This  is  called  faceting. 

Gee,  Goldsmith's  Handbook,  p.  180. 

facetious  (fa-se'shus),  a.  [=  F.  fac^tieux  = 
Sp.  Pg.  facecioso,  facetious,  <  L.  facetia,  wit: 
see  facettw.]  1 .  Sportive ;  jocular,  without  lack 
of  dignity;  abounding  in  fun:  as,  a,  facetious 
companion. 

The  genius  of  their  philosophy  was  free  ati6.  facetious. 
Bp.  Parker,  Platonick  Philos. 
There  was  the  usual  facetious  young  man,  whose  mild 
buffooneries  have  their  use  on  such  occasions. 

C.  D.  Warner,  Roundabout  Journey,  xxi. 
2.  FuU  of  pleasantry;  playful,  but  not  undig- 
nified; exciting  laughter:  &s,  a.  facetious  stovj. 
When  I  was  last  in  Paris,  I  heard  of  a  facetious  Passage 
'twixt  him  [the  Duke]  and  the  Archbishop  of  Eourdeaux. 
Howell,  Letters,  I.  vi.  46. 
'Tis  pitiful 
To  court  a  grin,  when  you  should  woo  a  soul ; 
To  break  a  jest,  when  pity  would  inspire 
Pathetic  exhortation ;  and  t'  address 
The  skittish  fancy  with/oceeiota  tales. 
When  sent  with  God's  commission  to  the  heart ! 

Cowper,  Task,  ii.  470. 

One  ot  the  party  entertains  the  rest  with  the  recital  of 
some  wonderful  or  facetious  tale. 

E.  W.  Lane,  Modem  Egyptians,  I.  239. 

=  Syn.  Merry,  Jovial,  etc.  (see  jolly);  jocose,  humorous, 
funny,  droll,  comical. 
facetiously  (fa-se'shus-li),  adv.   In  a  facetious 
manner;   merrily;   waggishly;   wittUy;   with 
pleasantry. 

B.  answers  very  facetiously :  I  must  own  that  a  com- 
mand to  lend,  hoping  for  nothing  again,  and  a  command 
to  borrow,  without  returning  any  thing  again,  seem  very 
different  commands.  Waterland,  Works,  VI.  86. 

facetiousness  (fa-se'shus-nes),  n.  l<.  facetious 
+  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  facetious ;  sport- 
ive humor ;  pleasantry ;  the  quality  of  exciting 
laughter  or  good  humor. 

Magnificent  in  his  living,  reserved  in  his  conversation, 
grave  in  his  common  deportment,  but  relaxing  with  a  wise 
faeetioitsness,  he  [William  I.  ]  knew  how  to  relieve  his  mind 
and  preserve  his  dignity. 

Burke,  Abridg.  of  Eng.  Hist.,  an.  1087. 

facette,  n.    See  facets. 
facetted,  facetting.    S    . 
face-value  (fas'val''''ii),  n.   The  value  expressed 
on  the  face,  as  of  a  note. 
face-wheel  (fas'hwel),  n.    Same  as  crown-wheel. 
The  late  Mr.  Larkin,  in  finishing  his  beautiful  wood  mod- 
els of  crystals,  employed  calcined  flint  pulverized  and  glued 
upon  v/ooden  face-wheels. 

0.  Byrne,  Artisan's  Handbook,  p.  360. 

fachont,  n.    An  obsolete  form  ot  falchion. 

facial  (f a'shal),  a.  [=  F.  Pr.  facial,  <  ML.  fa- 
c»aK«,  <L./ades,  the  face:  see/ace^.]  1.  Per- 
taining to  the  face :  as,  facial  expression :  an 
epithet  specifically  applied  in  anatomy  to  many 
structures  which  compose  this  part  of  the  head: 
as,  a  facial  artery,  bone,  muscle,  nerve,  vein, 
etc. — 2.  Pertaining  to  some  part  of  an  animal 
like  or  called  the  face ;  specMcaUy,  in  entom., 
pertaining  to  the  front  of  the  head,  or  to  the 
part  distinguished  as  the  face  in  the  various 

orders Facial  angle  of  Camper,  of  Cloquet,  etc. 

See  craniometry.— Tucial  artery,  a  large  branch  ot  the 
external  carotid,  mounting  from  the  neck  over  the  border 
of  the  lower  j  aw  just  at  the  anterior  margin  of  the  masseter 
muscle,  coursing  obliquely  to  the  inner  canthus  ot  the  eye, 
and  giving  off  numerous  branches  to  the  parts  it  traverses. 
— Facial  axis.  See  axisi.— Facial  bone,  any  bone  com- 
posing the  skeleton  of  the  face,  as  distinguished  from  a 
cranial  bone  proper :  in  human  anatomy  14  bones  (each 
pair  counted  as  two)  are  included  in  this  set ;  they  are 
the  two  nasal,  two  superior  maxillary,  two  lacrymal,  two 
malar,  two  palate,  two  inferior  turbinated,  vomer,  and 
inferior  maxillary  bones.— Facial  canal.  See  canaU.— 
Facial  depression,  in  entom.,  a  depressed  space  beneath 
the  antenuK,  seen  in  many  Dip(er-a.— Facial  gai^llon. 
See  ganglion.— Facial  index.  See  craniometry.— Facial 
line  of  Camper.  See  craniometry.— TaxAal  nerve,  the 
nerve  of  expression ;  the  motor  nerve  of  the  muscles  ot 
the  face,  formerly  known  as  the  portio  dura  of  the  seventh 
cranial  nerve,  now  as  the  seventh  cranial  nerve,  leaving 
the  cavity  ot  the  cranium  by  the  internal  auditory  mea- 
tus, traversing  the  temporal  bone  in  the  aqueduct  ot  Fal- 
lopius,  emerging  at  the  stylomastoid  foramen,  and  send- 
ing branches  to  all  the  superficial  muscles  of  the  face.— 


facilely 

Facial  suture,  in  trilobltes,  the  line  of  separation  be- 
tween the  glabella  and  the  lateral  portion  of  the  cephalic 
shield. — Facial  vein,  (a)  Anterior,  a  vein  continued 
from  the  angular  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  orbit,  crossing 
the  face  superficially  to  unite  with  the  anterior  division 
of  the  temporomaxillary  vein  under  the  digastric  muscle 
to  form  the  common  facial.  (6)  Common,  a  short  trunk, 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  anterior  facial  and  anterior 
division  of  temporomaxillai'y  to  empty  into  the  jugular  at 
the  level  ot  the  hyoid  bone,  (c)  Deep,  a  vein  passing  from 
the  pterygoid  plexus  to  empty  into  the  anterior  facial 
below  the  malar  bone.  Also  called  anterior  internal  max- 
illary vein,  (d)  Posterior,  the  temporomaxillary  vein, 
(e)  Transverse,  one  of  two  veins  passing  over  the  surface 
of  the  masseter  muscle  to  empty  into  the  common  tem- 
poral vein.    See  basifacial,  craniofacial. 

facially  (fa'shal-i),  adv.  1.  In  a  facial  man- 
ner; with  reference  to  the  face. — 2.  Face  to 
face ;  vis-S,-vis. 

faciatat  (fa-shi-a'ta),  »•  [It.  facciata :  ae^  fa- 
date.]    Same  3,afadate. 

The  piazza  compasses  the  faciata  of  the  court  and 
chapel.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Oct.  25, 1644. 

faciatet  (fa'shi-at),  n.  [<  It.  facdata  =  F.  fa- 
fade,  fa5ade:  see/afflide.]    Afa9ade. 

The  faciate  of  this  Cathedral  is  remarkable  tor  its  his- 
torical carving.  Evelyn,  Diary,  June  27, 1664. 

facient  (fa'shient),  n.     [<  L.  faoien{t-)s,  ppr. 
ot  facere,  make:  see  fact.]     It.  A  doer;  one 
who  does  anything,  good  or  bad. 
Is  sin  in  the  fact,  or  in  the  mind  of  Viie  facient? 

Bp.  Hacket,  Abp.  Williams,  p.  66. 

2.  In  math.,  a  variable  of  a  quantic.    Cayley, 
1854.— Faclents  of  emanation.    See  emanation. 
facies(fa'8hi-ez),m.;  pi.  fades.    [L. :  see/acei.] 

1.  The  face;  specifically,  in  anat.,  the  facial 
part  of  the  skull  or  of  .the  head. — 2.  Features, 
visage,  countenance,  or  physiognomy.  Hence 
—  3.  The  whole  outside  figure ;  the  general  con- 
figuration. Hence — 4.  The  general  aspect  or  ' 
appearance  of  anything;  superficial  character- 
istics or  features;  specifically,  the  general  as- 
pect which  an  organism  presents  at  the  first 
view,  before  the  details  have  been  considered 
separately:  as,  the /acies  of  a  country;  the  fa- 
des of  a  fauna,  in  zoology  often  used  comparatively, 
in  the  sense  of  aspect  or  appearance  :  as,  having  the  fades 
of  Cicindela  (that  is,  like  in  general  appearance,  but  not 
necessarily  in  structure);- Fades  Hlppocratica.  See 
Hippocraticface,  under  Hippocratic. 

facile  (fas'U),  a.  [<  F.  facile  =  Sp.  Pg.  facil  = 
It.  facile,  <  ii.fadlis  (archaic /aciZ,  adv. /acM^j 
easy  to  do,  easy,  lit.  doable,  <  facere,  do,  make : 
see  fact.  Gt.  diffidle,  difficult.]  1.  Easy  to  be 
done,  performed,  or  used;  easy;  not  difficult. 

They  complain,  but  will  not  use  the  facile  and  ready 
means  to  do  themselves  good. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  162. 
Order  .  .  .  will  render  the  work /oct^e  and  delightful. 

Evelyn. 
So  may  he  with  more /aciie  question  bear  it, 
Eor  that  it  stands  not  in  such  warlike  brace. 

Shak.,  Othello,  i.  3. 
The  ear  finds  that  agreeable  which  the  organs  ot  utter- 
ance find/aa'ie.  Whitney,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVIII.  773. 

2.  Easy  to  be  moved,  removed,  surmounted,  or 
overcome. 

The /acife  gates  of  hell  too  slightly  barr'd. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  967. 

3.  Easy  of  access  or  converse;  affable;  not 
haughty,  austere,  or  reserved. 

I  ineant  she  should  be  courteous,  facile,  sweet. 

B.  Jonson. 

4.  Easily  moved  or  persuaded  to  good  or  bad; 
pliable;  flexible;  yielding. 

Be  nocht  ouii" /ociK  for  to  trow, 
Quhill  that  ge  try  the  mater  throw. 
Lauder,  Dewtie  ot  Kyngis  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  L  251. 
A  corrupt  judge  offendeth  not  so  highly  as  a  facile. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii  314. 
He  has  so  modern  ani  facile  a  vein. 
Fitting  the  time,  and  catching  the  court-ear ! 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  iii.  2. 

This  is  treating  Burns  like  a  child,  a  person  of  so  facile 

a  disposition  as  not  to  be  trusted  without  a  keeper  on  the 

king's  highway.  J.  Wilson. 

5.  Eeady;  quick;  dexterous:  as,  afadle  arti- 
san or  artist ;  he  wields  a,fadle  pen. 

That  facile  obsequiousness  which  attracts  the  incon- 
siderate in  Belgians,  Frenchmen,  and  Italians,  is  too  gen- 
erally a  mixed  product  from  impudence  and  insincerity. 

De  Quincey,  Style,  i. 
A  man  of  ready  smile  and  facile  tear, 
Improvised  hopes,  despairs  at  nod  and  beck. 
And  language  —  ah,  the  gift  ot  eloquence  ! 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  I,  42. 
To  the /ocf^e  pen  of  an  Oxford  man  we  owe  the  produc- 
tion of  the  most  popular  manual  of  our  history  that  has 
ever  appeared,  the  Short  History  ot  the  English  People. 
Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  57. 

facilely  (fas'il-li),  adv.  In  a  facile  or  easy  man- 
ner; easily.     [Eare.] 

Sofamlie  he  bore 
His  royall  person.         Chapman,  Iliad,  xxiii. 


facileness 

facileness  (fas'il-nes),  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  facile,  or  easy  or  compliant.     [Rare.] 

Alas, 
That  facil  hearts  should  to  themselves  he  foes, 
Mhen  others  they  with/octiTiess  befriend. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  xvii.  197. 

facile  princeps  (fas'i-le  prin'seps).  [L. :  fa- 
cile, easily,  <  fadlis,  easy;  princeps,  chief,  first: 
see  facile,  a,nd.princeps,  prince.']  Easily  the  first 
or  best ;  the  acknowledged  chief. 
facilitate  (fa-sil'i-tat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  fa- 
cilitated, TpTpi.  facilitating.  [With  suffix  -ate^, 
<  P.  faciliter  (=  Sp.  Pg.  facilitar  =  It.  facili- 
tare),  make  easy,  <  li.  facilita{t-)s,  facility:  see 
facility.']  To  make  easy;  render  less  difficult; 
free  wholly  or  partially  from  difficulty  or  im- 
pediment; lessen  the  labor  of :  a,s,  to  facilitate 
learning  hy  suitable  appliances. 

Every  new  attempt  serves  .  .  .  to  facilitate  .  .  .  future 
invention.  Goldsmith,  The  Bee,  No.  4. 

Some  acquaintance  with  that  language  may  facilitate 
the  study  of  Spanish.         Lathrop,  Spanish  Vistas,  p.  194. 

The  easy  navigation  of  the  river  James  and  its  depen- 
dencies gre&tly  facilitated  the  efforts  of  the  British. 

Lecky,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  xiv. 

facilitation  (fa-sU-i-ta'shon),  n.  [=  Sp.  (ohs.) 
facilitacion  ='lt.facilitazione;  as  famlitate  + 
-ion.]     The  act  of  facilitating  or  making'easy. 

It  becomes  obvious  that  when  they  [men]  co-operate, 
there  must  not  only  be  no  resulting  hindrance,  but  there 
ramst 'be  facilitation;  since  in  the  absence  of /aci^ifatioTi 
there  can  be  no  motive  to  co-operate. 

B.  Sp&neer,  Data  of  Ethics,  p.  139. 

It  may  perhaps  be  made  a  question  which  of  the  two  uses 
of  speech,  communication  or  iiie  facilitation  of  thought,  is 
the  higher.  Whaney,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVIII.  766. 

facility  (fa-sil'i-ti),  n. ;  pi.  facilities  (-tiz).  [< 
F.  facility  =  Sp.  facilidad  =  Pg.  fadliclade  = 
It.  facilitd,  <  L.  fadlita(t-)s,  easiness,  ease,  fa- 
cility, </actfe,  easy :  see  facile.]  1.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  easily  done  or  performed ;  freedom 
from  difficulty ;  ease :  as,  the  facility  of  an  op- 
eration. 

More  than  half  the  pleasure  of  building  a  literal  house 
of  cai'ds,  unlike  its  metaphorical  namesake,  consists  in 
the  facility  of  throwing  it  down  when  it  is  built. 

H.  N.  Oxenham,  Short  Studies,  p.  19. 

2.  Ease  in  doing  or  performance;  readiness 
proceeding  from  skill  or  practice;  dexterity: 
as,  he  performed  the  work  with  gceaX  facility. 

Cas.  Is  your  Englishman  so  exquisite  in  his  drinking? 

lago.  Why,  he  drinks  you,  v/Wi  facility,  your  Dane  dead 
drunlc  Shak.,  Othello,  ii.  3. 

The  facility  which  we  get  of  doing  things  by  a  custom 
of  doing  makes  them  often  pass  in  us  without  notice. 

Locke, 

3.  Easiness  to  be  moved  or  persuaded;  readi- 
ness of  compliance;  pliancy;  specifically,  in 
Scots  law,  a  degree  of  mental  weakness  short 
of  idiocy,  but  justifying  legal  intervention. 

Seek  the  good  of  other  men,  but  be  not  in  bondage  to 
their  faces  or  fancies  ;  for  that  is  but  facility  or  softness, 
which  taketh  an  honest  mind  prisoner. 

Bacon,  Goodness,  and  Goodness  of  Nature  (ed,  1887). 

It  is  a  great  error  to  take  facility  for  good  nature  :  ten- 
derness without  discretion  is  no  better  than  a  more  par- 
donable folly.  Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 

In  order  to  support  the  reduction  of  the  deed  of  a  facile 
person,  there  must  be  evidence  of  circumvention  and  of 
imposition  in  the  transaction,  as  well  as  facility  in  the 
party,  and  lesion.  But,  "  where  lesion  in  the  deed  and 
Jacility  in  the  granter  concur,  the  most  slender  circum- 
stances of  fraud  or  circumvention  are  sufficient  to  set  it 
aside."  Bell's  Law  Diet. 

4.  Easiness  of  access ;  complaisance ;  affabil- 
ity; urbanity. 

He  .  .  .  offers  himself  to  the  visits  of  a  friend  with  fa- 
cility. South,  Sermons. 

5.  The  means  by  which  the  performance  of 
anything  is  rendered  more  easy ;  convenience ; 
assistance;  advantage:  usually  in  the  plural: 
as,  faciUties  for  traveling  or  for  study. 

The  Casina  is  by  no  means  one  of  his  [Plautus's]  best 
plays ;  nor  is  it  one  which  offers  great  facilities  to  an  imi- 
tator. Macaulay,  Machiavelli. 

So  far  from  imposing  artificial  restrictions  upon  the  ac- 
<iuirement  of  knowledge  by  women,  throw  every  facility 
in  their  way.  Huxley,  Lay  Sermons,  p.  26. 

Law  Of  facility,  a  law  of  mental  suggestion  proposed  by 
Hamilton,  to  the  effect  that  a  thought  easier  to  suggest 
will  be  roused  rather  than  a  more  dilBcult  one.  The  ap- 
parent tautology  of  this  statement  was  never  cleared  up 
by  Hamilton.  =  Syn.  1.  Easiness,  etc.  See  ease. — 2.  JSJx- 
pertness.  Knack,  etc.  (see  readiness),  ability,  quickness. — 
4.  Civility. 
facinerious  (fas-i-ne'ri-us),  a.  Same  stsfacino- 
rous. 

Par.  He's  of  a  most  facinerious  spirit  that  will  not  ac- 
knowledge it  to  be  the 

Laf.  Very  hand  of  heaven. 

Shak.,  All's  Well,  ii.  3  (Victoria  ed.). 

facing  (fa'sing),  «.  [Verbal  n.  of /acei,  1).]  1. 
A  covering  in  front  for  ornament,  distinction, 
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protection,  or  other  purpose,  (a)  in  arch.,  a  thin 
covering  of  hewn  or  polished  stone  over  an  inferior  stone, 
or  a  stratum  of  plaster  or  cement  on  a  brick  or  rough  stone 
wall,  (b)  In  joinery,  the  woodwork  fixed  round  apertures 
in  interiors,  to  ornament  them  or  to  protect  the  plaster 
from  injury,  (c)  In  engin.,  a  layer  of  earth,  turf,  or  stone 
laid  upon  the  bottom  and  the  sloping  sides  of  a  canal, 
railroad,  reservoir,  etc.,  to  protect  the  exposed  surface  or 
to  give  it  a  steeper  slope  than  is  natural,  (d)  In  clothing : 
(1)  That  part  of  the  lining  of  any  garment  which  covers 
those  parts  that  are  turned  over  or  in  any  way  exposed  to 
view ;  hence,  such  a  covering  when  not  really  a  part  of  the 
general  lining :  as,  the  silk  facing  of  a  dress-coat.  (2)  A 
similar  covering  used  to  protect  a  part  of  a  garment  which 
is  peculiarly  exposed  to  wear,  or  the  edge  of  such  a  gar- 
ment, as  of  a  skirt  which  is  not  to  be  hemmed,  trousers 
around  the  ankle,  etc. ;  in  military  uniforms,  in  the  plural, 
the  cuffs  and  collar,  when,  as  is  often  the  case,  they  are 
of  a  different  color  from  that  of  the  coat. 

Or  do  you  think 
Your  tawny  coats  with  greasy  faeings  here 
Shall  conquer  it?  L.  Barry,  Sam  Alley,  iii.  1. 

3.  In  founding,  fine  sand  or  powder  applied  to 
the  face  of  a  mold  which  receives  the  metal, 
to  give  a  smooth  surface  to  the  casting. — 3. 
A  mode  of  preparing  tea  for  the  market  by 
treating  it  with  coloring  matter  and  other  sub- 
stances, so  as  to  imitate  tea  of  better  quality 
and  higher  value ;  also,  the  materials  used  in 
this  process  of  adulteration. 

That  tea  is  said  to  be  adulterated  with  prussic  acid, 
arose  from  the  use  of  Prussian  blue  in  the/ociTi^. 

Science,  VI.  208. 

4.  Milit.,  the  movement  of  a  soldier  in  turn- 
ing on  the  heel  to  the  right,  left,  right  ^bout, 
left  about,  etc. :  as,  to  put  a  recruit  through 
hia facings. — 5t.  Boasting;  swaggering. 

Leave  facing,  'twill  not  serve  you : 
This  impudence  becomes  thee  worse  than  lying. 
Fletcher, (and  Massingerl),  Lovers'  Progress,  iii.  6. 

6.  The  process  of  joining  two  pieces  of  timber 
by  a  rabbet. —  7.  fii  chess,  the  way  or  direction 
in  which  a  piece  should  face. 

If  he  [a  pawn]  takes  diagonally,  that  decides  his  facing, 
and  he  must  continue  to  move  that  way  [in  foiu'-handed 
chess).  Vemey,  Chess  Eccentricities,  p.  23. 

8.  In  brickmaMng,  the  opening  through  which 
the  bricks  are  wheeled  into  the  kiln  and  hauled 
out  afterburning.  Also  called  abutment. — 9. 
The  process  of  preparing  the  face  or  working- 
surface  of  a  millstone Facing  up.  (a)  in  brick- 

nrnking,  covering  up  the  face  of  the  raw  bricks  with  boards 
on  end.  C.  T.  Davis,  Bricks  and  Tiles,  p.  142.  (&)  In  con- 
fectionery,  giving  a  smooth  finish  to  the  surface  of  the 
paste  for  lozenges,  by  strewing  it  with  starch-powder  and 
fine  sugar  and  rubbing  them  in  by  hand. 

facingly  (fa'sing-li),  adv.  In  a  fronting  posi- 
tion. 

facing-machine  (fa'sing-ma-shen"),  n.  A  ma- 
chine for  dressing  millstones. 

facing-sand  (fa'sing-sand),  n.  In  molding,  a 
mixture  generally  composed  of  pulverized  \>i- 
tuminous  coal  and  common  molding-sand,  used 
to  form  the  surface  of  molds. 

facinorousf  (fa-sin'6-rus),  a.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  facinorus;  <  0]P.  facinoreux,  facinereux  = 
Sp.  fadneroso  =  Pg.  It.  fadnoroso,  <  L.  facino- 
rosus,  criminal,  atrocious,  <  fadnus  (facinor-), 
a  deed,  esp.  a  bad  deed,  crime,  villainy,  ifacere, 
do :  see  fv,ct.]    Atrociously  wicked. 

He  was  of  such  stowte  stomack  and  haute  courage,  yt 
at  the  same  time  yt  he  was  drawen  on  the  herdle  toward 
his  death,  he  sayd  (as  men  do  reporte)  that  for  this  mys- 
cheuous  and /acinorits  actehe  should  haue  a  name  per- 
petual and  a  fame  permanent  and  immortal. 

Haa,  Hen.  VIL,  an.  7. 

It  were  a  vengeance  centuple,  for  all  faciruyrtms  acts 
that  could  be  named.  B.  Jonson,  Epicoene,  ii.  1. 

facinorousnesst  (fa-sin'o-rus-nes),  01.  l<fadn- 
orous  +  -ness.]  Extrenie  or  atrocious  wicked- 
ness.    Bailey,  1727. 

fack^t,  n.    An  obsolete  form  otfake^. 

fack^t,  fackst,  n.  [Also  feck,  fecks,  fags,  and 
facMns,  fackings,  etc.,  all  being  perversions  of 
faifh,mthe  oath  by  my  faith  otin  faith  (i' faith, 
and  so  i'  facks,  i'  fackins,  etc.).]  Perverted 
forms  of  faith,  used  in  oaths. 

fackeltanz  (fa'kl-tants),  n.  [G.J  <  faekel,  a 
torch  (<  L.  facula,  dim.  of  fax,  a  torch),  +  tanz 
=  E.  dance.]  1.  A  torchlight  procession,  a  sur- 
vival from  medieval  tournaments,  which  is  cel- 
ebrated at  some  of  the  German  courts  on  the 
marriage  of  a  member  of  the  royal  family. — 2. 
A  musical  composition  designed  for  the  above 
procession,  it  is  written  for  a  military  band,  and  is  a 
poloiiaise  in  march-time  (}),  having  usually  a  loud  first 
and  last  part  and  a  soft  trio. 

fackinst,  fackingst,  fackst.    Seefack^. 

By  my  fackings,  but  I  will,  by  your  leave. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  i.  2. 

facon,  n.    An  obsolete  form  ot  falcon. 
facoundt,  a.   A  Middle  English  form  otfacund. 


facreret,  n.     [ME.  (only  in  the  following  ex- 
tract) ;  origin  unkno'wn,  perhaps  a  corruption 
of  a  Eom.  word.]    Dissimulation. 
They  [the  Lombards]  over  all 
Where  that  they  thenken  for  to  dwelle, 
Among  hem  self,  so  as  they  telle, 
First  ben  enformed  for  to  lere 
A  craft,  which  cleped  is  facrere; 
For  is  facrere  come  about 
Than  afterward  hem  stant  no  doubt 
To  voide  with  a  subtil  honde 
The  beste  goodes  ot  the  londe, 
And  bringe  chaffe  and  take  come, 
Where  asfctcrere  goth  beforne; 
In  all  his  waie  he  flnt  no  lette. 

Oower,  Conf.  Amant.,  I.  230. 

facsimile  (fak-sim'i-le),  n.  and  a.  [Short  forL. 
factum  simile,  made  like :  factum,  neut.  of  foe- 
tus, pp.  otfacere,  make ;  simile,  neut.  of  similis, 
like.]  I,  n.  An  exact  copy  or  counterpart;  an 
imitation  of  an  original  in  all  its  proportions, 
qualities,  and  peculiarities:  as,  engraved  or 
lithographed  facsimiles  of  old  manuscripts,  of 
autographs,  of  a  drawing,  etc. ;  a,  facsimile  ot  a 
coin  or  a  medal.  [Sometimes  erroneously  writ- 
ten as  two  words,  fac  simile,  or  with  a  hyphen, 
facsimile.] 

The  image  must  be  a  facsimile  of  the  real  object,  for 
the  apparent  object  will  be  a  facsimile  of  the  image. 

Le  Conte,  Sight,  p.  26. 

II,  a.  1.  Having  the  character  of  a  facsimile 
or  counterpart;  exactly  corresponding  or  re- 
produced: aS;  a/acsimiZe  reprint  of  an  old  hook; 
a  facsimile  picture. — Z.  Producing  or  adapted 

to  produce  facsimiles Facsimile  engraving.  See 

engraving.— 'Fa.cailoa.ile  telegraph,  one  which  reproduces 
at  the  receiving  end  of  the  line  an  autographic  message 
prepared  at  the  transmitting  end. 
facsimile  (fak-sim'i-le),  V.  t.  [■<  facsimile,  n.] 
To  make  a  facsimile  or  exact  counterpart  of; 
copy  exactly.     [Bare.] 

The  illustrations  of  a  missal  preserved  at  Munich  .  .  . 
have  been  thinly  facsimiled.  RusMn,  Lectures  on  Ai^,  §  144. 

facsimilist  (fak-sim'i-list),  n.  [<  facsimile  + 
-ist.]    The  producer  of  a  facsimUe. 

A  new  quarterly  whose  interest  and  importance  will  be 
apparent  when  it^  title  is  named — the  Fac-similist. 

The  Nation,  Nov.  4, 1876,  p.  298. 

fact  (f akt),  n.  [<  L.  faetwm,  a  deed,  act,  exploit, 
ML.  also  state,  condition,  circumstance  (>  It, 
fatto  =  Sp.  hecho  =  Pg.  fdto  =  OF.  fait,  faict, 
feet,  /«*  (>  MB.  faite,  feit,  feet,  E.  feat^),  P.  fait, 
fact,  deed,  etc.),  neut.  of  factus,  pp.  of  facere 
(>  It.  fare,  far  =  Sp.  hacer  =  Pg.  fazer  =  Pr. 
far  =  OF.  faire,  P.  faire),  do,  make,  pass,  fieri, 
become,  be.  The  word  is  of  very  wide  use  in 
L.,  but  has  no  certain  connection  with  words 
in  other  tongues.  In  one  view  the  c  is  an  ex- 
tension or  formative,  the  ■\/  "fa  being  =  Skt. 
V  dhd  =  Gr.  ■/  *^e  in  Tidhai  =  E.  do\  put  (fact 
being  thus  ult.  nearly  identical  with  E.  deed): 
see  <?oi,  deed.  The  E.  words  derived  from  or  in- 
volving the  L.  facere  are  many :  see  faction  = 
fashiorO;  factor,  factory, factwre  =  feature,  iwrn- 
ufacture,  factitious,  facile,  faculty,  diffimle,  diffi- 
cult, feat^,  feat^,  featous,  fetish,  defeat,  benefit, 
comfit,  counterfdt,  forfdt,  surfdt,  affair,  affect, 
confect,  defect,  effect,  infect,  perfect, prefeet,  etc., 
artifice,  edifice,  office,  orifice,  sacrifice,  etc.,  suf- 
fice, efficient,  prudent,  suffident,  affection,  con- 
fection, effection,  etc.,  benefic,  malefi-c,  horrific, 
beneficent,  maleficent,  magnificent,  amplify,  hor- 
rify, benefaction,  calefaction,  and  many  other 
words  in  -fie,  -ficent,  -fident,  -fy.  In  some  words, 
as  chafe,  chaff^,  eta.,  traces  of  the  root  facere 
are  almost  obliterated.]  1 .  Anything  done ;  an 
act ;  a  deed ;  a  feat.  [Obsolete  or  archaic] 
How  he  [David]  no  Law,  but  Gods  drad  Law  enacts: 
How  He  respects  not  persons,  but  their  Facts. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Trophies. 
"Their  fa£t  it  is  so  clear; 
I  tell  to  thee,  they  hanged  must  be." 
Bobin  Hood  and  the  Beggar  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  266). 


He  who  most  excels  in  fact  of  arms. 

Milton,  P.  L, 


il.  124. 


A  good  time  after  the  Indians  brought  another  Indian 
whom  they  charged  to  have  committed  that  fact. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  II.  m. 

2.  A  real  state  of  things,  as  distinguished  from 
a  statement  or  belief;  that  in  the  real  world 
agreement  or  disagreement  with  which  makes 
a  proposition  true  or  false;  a  real  inherence 
of  an  attribute  in  a  substance,  corresponding 
to  the  relation  between  the  predicate  and  the 
subject  of  a  proposition.  By  a  few  writers  things 
in  the  concrete  and  the  universe  in  its  entirety  are  spoken 
of  as /acts;  hut  according  to  the  almost  universal  accepta- 
tion, a  fact  is  not  the  whole  concrete  reality  in  any  "^"f; 
but  an  abstract  element  of  the  reality.  Thus,  JuM?*  *^*'?f 
is  not  called  &fact;  but  that  Julius  Ctesar  invaded  Brmm 
is  said  to  have  been  a.  fact,  or  to  bo  a/act.  To  this  extent, 
the  use  of  the  word/act  implies  the  reality  of  abstractioni. 
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With  the  majority  of  writers,  also,  a  Jaat,  or  alngU  fact, 
relates  only  to  an  individnal  thing  or  individual  set  of 
things.  Thus,  that  Brutus  killed  Csesar  is  said  to  have  been 
a  fact ;  but  that  all  men  are  mortal  is  not  called  a.  fact,  but 
a  collection  of  facts.  By  fact  is  also  often  meant  a  true 
statement,  a  truth,  or  truth  in  general ;  but  this  seems  to  be 
a  mere  inexactness  of  language,  and  in  many  passages  any 
attempt  to  distinguish  between  the  meanings  on  the  sup- 
position that^act  means  a  true  statement,  and  on  the  sup- 
position that  it  means  the  real  relation  signified  by  a  true 
statement  would  be  empty  subtlety.  Fact  is  often  used 
as  correlative  to  theory,  to  denote  that  which  is  certain  or 
well  settled — the  phenomena  which  the  theory  colligates 
and  haimonizes.  Fact,  as  being  special,  is  sometimes  op- 
posed to  truth,  as  being  universal ;  and  in  such  cases  there 
is  an  implication  ih&t  facts  are  minute  matters  ascertained 
by  research,  and  often  inferior  in  their  importance  for  the 
formation  of  general  opinions,  or  for  the  general  descrip- 
tion of  phenomena,  to  other  matters  which  are  of  familiar 
experience. 

I  am  wounded 

In  fact,  nor  can  words  cure  it. 
Fletcher  (and  another);  Elder  Brother,  iv.  1. 
The  Right  Honorable  gentleman  is  indebted  to  his  mem- 
ory for  his  jests  and  to  his  imagination  for  liis  facts. 

Sheridan,  Speech  in  Eeply  to  Mr.  Dundas. 

In  order  to  believe  that  gold  is  yellow,  I  must,  indeed, 
have  the  idea  of  gold,  and  the  idea  of  yellow,  and  some- 
thing having  reference  to  these  ideas  must  take  place  in 
my  mind ;  but  my  belief  has  not  reference  to  the  ideas,  it 
has  reference  to  the  things.  What  I  believe  is  a.  fact  re- 
lating to  the  outward  thing,  gold,  and  to  the  impressions 
made  by  that  outward  thing  upon  the  human  organs ;  not 
afact  relating  to  my  conception  of  gold,  which  would  be 
&fcKt  in  mymental  history,  not  a,  fact  of  external  nature. 
J.  S.  Mill,  Logic,  I.  V.  §  1. 

The  basis  of  all  scientific  explanation  consists  in  assim- 
ilating a.  fact  to  some  other /ac(  or^acts. 

A.  Bain,  Logic,  III.  xii.  I  2. 

A  law  is  a  grouping  of  observed  facts.  Challis. 

A  world  of  facts  lies  outside  and  beyond  the  world  of 
words.  Huxley,  Lay  Sermons,  p.  57. 

The  whole  human /act  of  him,  as  a  creature  like  myself, 
with  hair  and  blood  and  seeing  eyes,  haunted  me  in  that 
sunny,  solitary  place,  not  like  a  spectre,  but'  like  some 
friend  whom  I  had  basely  injured. 

R.  L.  Stevenson,  M.eTCS  Men. 

3.  In  law,  an  actual  or  alleged  physical  or 
mental  event  or  existence,  as  distinguished 
from  a  legal  effect  or  consequence :  as  in  the 
phrases  matter  of  fact,  question  of  fact,  the  facts 
of  the  case,  as  distinguished  from  matter  of  law, 
question  of  law,  the  law  of  the  case.  Thus,  whether 
certain  words  were  spoken  is  a  question  of  fact;  whether, 
if  spoken,  they  constituted  a  binding  promise,  is  usually 
a  question  of  tow.— Ablative  fact,  a  fact  which  accord- 
ing to  law  takes  away  a  right. —  Collateral  facts.  See 
collateral. — CoUativ©  fact,  a  fact  appointed  by  law  to 
give  commencement  to  a  right. —  Conclusion  of  fact. 
See  conclusion. — Divestitive  fact.  Same  as  ablative  fact. 
—Error  in  fact.  See  error.— Evidential  or  eviden- 
tiary facts.  See  emdential.—'EaxA  of  consciousness, 
a  fact  whose  existence  is  given  and  guaranteed  by  an  ori- 
ginal and  necessary  belief. — Fixed  fact.  See  fixed. — In 
fact,  in  reality ;  in  truth ;  indeed. 

Dangle.  It  certainly  must  hurt  an  author  of  delicate 
feelings  to  see  the  liberties  they  [the  newspapers]  take. 

Sir  Fret.  No !  quite  the  contrary ;  their  abuse  is,  in  fact, 
the  best  panegyric  —  I  like  it  of  all  things. 

Sheridan,  The  Critic,  i.  1. 
In  the  factt,  in  the  act. 

It  cannot  be  evidently  proved,  or  they  likely  taken  in 
the  fact.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  682. 

Investitive  fact.  Same  as  coUaMve  /ace.— The  fact, 
the  truth :  in  such  collocations  as.  Is  it  the  fact  that  he 
said  so?— Ultimate  fact,  an  indemonstrable  truth. 

facta,  n.    Plural  oi  factum. 

faction  (fak'shon),  n.  [=  Gr.  faction  =  Dan.  Sw. 
fakUon,  <  F.  faction  =  Sp.  facdon  =  Pg.  facgao 
=  It.  fazione,  <  L.  factio(n-),  a  making,  doing, 
a  taking  part,  a  company,  party,  faction,  <  fac- 
ius,  pp.  otfacere,  do,  make,  take  part:  see  fact. 
Doublet  of /osMomi,  q.  v.]  1.  A  party  of  persons 
having  a  common  end  in  view;  usually,  such  a 
party  seeking  byirregular  means  to  bring  about 
changes  in  government  or  in  the  existing  state 
of  affairs,  or  in  any  association  of  which  they 
form  part ;  a  combination  of  persons  using  sub- 
versive or  perverse  methods  of  promoting  their 
own  selfish  or  partizan  views  or  interests,  espe- 
cially in  matters  of  state. 

You  are  all  of  his  faction;  the  whole  court 
Is  hold  in  praise  of  him. 

Beau.  andFl.,  Philaster,  i.  2. 
How  oft  a  Patriot's  best  laid  Schemes  we  find 
By  Party  cross'd  or  Faction  underniin'd ! 

Congreve,  Epistle  to  Lord  Halifax. 

Thus  that  city  [Florence]  became  divided,  as  all  the  rest 

of  Italy  was  before,  into  the  two  factions  of  Guelphs  and 

Chibellines.  J.  Adams,  Works,  V.  13. 

''his  .  .  .  made  the  government  absolute,  and  led  to 
consequences  which,  as  by  a  fixed  law,  must  ever  result  in 
popular  governments  of  this  form  :  namely,  to  organized 
parties,  or  rather /nciioMS,  contending  violently  to  obtain 
or  retain  the  control  of  the  government. 

Calhoun,  On  Government,  I.  100. 

2.  Combined  disorderly  opposition  to  estab- 
hshed  authoritv;  turbulence;  tumult;  dissen- 
sion. ■" 

He  could  not  endure  any  ordinances  or  worship,  etc., 
sua  when  they  arrived  at  one  of  the  Eleutheria  Islands, 
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...  he  made  such  a  faction  as  enforced  Captain  Sayle  to 
remove  to'  another  island.       * 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  II.  409. 

They  remained  at  Newbury  in  great /octioTi  among  them  - 
selves.  Clarendon,  Great  Kebellion. 

If  there  had  been  any  taint  in  his  doctrine  that  way  [to- 
ward treason],  there  had  been  reason  enough  In  such  an 
Age  of  faction  and  sedition  to  have  used  the  utmost  care 
to  prevent  the  spreading  it.    StilKngfieet,  Sermons,  I.  iii. 

A  spirit  of  faction,  which  is  apt  to  mingle  its  poison  in 
the  deliberations  of  all  bodies  of  men,  will  often  hui-ry  the 
persons  of  whom  they  are  composed  into  improprieties 
and  excesses  for  which  they  would  blush  in  a  private  ca- 
pacity. A.  Hamilton,  The  Tederalist,  No.  xv. 

3.  In  Bom.  anUq.,  one  of  the  classes  into  which 
the  charioteers  in  the  cireensian  games  were 
divided,  one  of  each  contending  in  a  race.  The 
four  regular  factions,  distinguished  by  their  dresses  as  the 
green,  red,  blue,  and  white,  represented  spring,  summer, 
autumn,  and  winter.  Domitian  added  purple  and  yellow 
factions,  making  six  contestants  in  every  race ;  but  these 
new  divisions  were  not  permanent.  A  dispute  in  Constan- 
tinople, in  632,  between  the  green  and  blue  factions  and 
their  partizans,  the  emperor  Justinian  favoring  the  latter, 
led  to  a  civil  war  of  five  days,  which  cost  30,000  lives  and 
nearly  overthrew  the  government. 

Their  trains  must  bate. 
Their  titles,  feasts,  andfactiom. 

B.  Jonson,  Sejanus,  ii.  2. 
Before  the  close  of  the  republic,  an  enthusiastic  parti- 
san of  one  of  the  factions  in  the  chariot  races  flung  himself 
upon  the  pile  on  which  the  body  of  a  favourite  coachman 
was  consumed,  and  perished  in  the  flames. 

Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  I.  231. 

=  Syn.  1.  Combination,  Party,  etc.    Seecaball. 

factional  (fak'shon-al),  a.     [<  faction  +  -aZ.] 

Of,  pertaining  to,  or'charaoterized  by  faction: 

as,  factional  resentment;  factional  perversity. 

Long  identified  with  factional  politics. 

Philadelphia  Times,  April  28,  1886. 

factionam  (fak'shon-a-ri),  a.  [=  F.  faction- 
naire  =  Sp.  Pg.  facciohario  =  It.  fazionario,  < 
LL.  factionairius,  the  head  of  a  company  of 
charioteers,  <  L.  facMo{n-),  a  faction :  see  fac- 
tion.']  Active  as  a  partizan ;  factious ;  zealous. 

Prithee,  fellow,  remember  my  name  is  Menenius,  always 
factionary  on  the  party  of  your  general.  Shale.,  Cor.,  v.  2. 

factionert  (f ak'shon-er),  n.  [<  faction  +  -er'^ ; 
ult.  <  LL.  factionarms :  see  factionary.']  One 
of  a  faction. 

The  factioners  had  entered  into  such  a  seditious  con- 
spiracy. Bp.  Bancroft,  Dangerous  Positions. 

factionist(fak'shon-ist),».  [K faction +  -ist.]  A 
member  of  a  faction  or  a  promoter  of  a  faction. 

Henry  had  yielded  with  repugnance  to  a  union  with 
Elizabeth  the  Yorkist ;  the  sullen  Lancastrian  long  looked 
on  his  queen  with  the  eyes  of  afa^tionist. 

I.  D'Israeli,  Amen,  of  Lit.,  I.  264. 

factious  (fak'shus),  a.  [=  F.  faetieux,  <  L. 
faotiosus,  of  orf  or  a  party  or  faction,  <factio{^n-), 
a  faction:  s6e  faction.]  1.  Griven  to  faction; 
dissentious ;  promoting  partizan  views  or  aims 
by  perverse  or  irregular  means ;  turbulent. 

But  ambitious  and  factious  Men  are  never  discouraged 
by  such  an  appearance  of  difficulties. 

Stillingjleet,  Sermons,  I.  vii. 

That  faetious  and  seditious  spirit  that  has  appeared  of 
late.  Chesterfield,  Misc.,  IV.  xci. 

At  home  the  hateful  names  of  parties  cease, 
And/ocfioiM  souls  are  wearied  into  peace. 

Dryden,  Astrsea  Redux,  1.  313. 

He  had  to  deal  with  a  martial  and  factious  nobility. 

Prescoit,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  25. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  proceeding  from  faction;  of 
a  turbulent  partizan  character. 

Factious  tumults  overbore  the  freedom  and  honour  of 
the  two  houses.  Fikon  Basilike. 

Why  these  factious  quarrels,  controversies,  and  battles 
amongst  themselves,  when  they  were  all  united  In  the 
same  design?  Dryden. 

He  is  immediately  alarmed,  and  loudly  exclaims  against 
sacti  factious  doings,  in  order  to  set  the  people  by  the  ears 
together  at  such  a  delicate  juncture. 

Goldsmith,  National  Concord. 

The  emigrants  themselves  were  weakened  by  factious 
divisions.  Bancroft,  Hist.  U.  S.,  I.  98. 

St.  Active;  urgent;  zealous. 

Be/aofe'o«s  for  redress  of  all  these  griefs ; 

And  I  will  set  this  foot  of  mine  as  far 

As  who  goes  farthest.  Shak.,  J.  C,  1.  3. 

factiously  (fak'shus-li),  adv.  In  a  factious 
manner ;  by  means  of  faction ;  in  a  turbulent 
or  disorderly  manner. 

factiousness  (fak'shus-nes),  n.  [<  factious  + 
-ness.]  The  state  or  quality  of  being  factious ; 
disposition  to  promote  or  take  part  in  faction. 
A  gentleman,  indeed,  most  rarely  accomplished,  excel- 
lently learned  but  without  all  vainglory,  friendly  without 
factiousness.  Sir  P^  Sidney,  Arcadia,  i. 

With  all  thelrfactiousness,  they  [the  Clericals]  could  not 
very  well  dare  to  pursue  their  habitual  tactics  of  opposi- 
tion in  a  matter  which,  after  all,  was  of  much  more  con- 
cern to  their  constituents  than  spiritual  and  religious  m- 
terests.  Lowe,  Bismarck,  II.  467. 
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factish  (fak'tish),  a.     l<fact  + -isU.]     Deal- 
ing with  facts ;  insisting  upon  facts.     [Rare.] 
How  happily  does  he  expose  that  factish  element  in  hu- 

•  man  nature,  which  led  a  distingiiished  astronomer  to  de- 
scribe the  theories  of  the  Principia  as  "  mere  crotchets  of 
Mr.  Newton  1 "  Tlie  Academy,  Jan.  2,  18S0. 

factitious  (fak-tish'us),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  facti- 
cio,  <  L.  factitius,  better  factidus,  made  by  art, 
artificial,  in  later  grammarians  also  of  words, 
imitative,  onomatopoetie,  <  facere,  pp.  factus, 
make:  see  fact.  Gi.  fetish,  ult.  <  'L.facticius.] 
Made  by  or  resulting  from  art,  in  distinction 
from  that  which  is  produced  by  or  conformable 
to  nature ;  artificial ;  conventional. 

A  situation  in  which  all  factitious  distinctions  were  of 
less  worth  than  individual  prowess  and  efficiency. 

Preseott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  Int. 

Manners  ai&  factitious,  and  grow  out  of  circumstances, 
as  well  as  out  of  character.       Emerson,  Conduct  of  Life. 

He  takes  away  all  the  screens  which  give  a  factitious 
dignity  and  elevation  to  governments  and  men. 

Whipple,  Ess.  and  Rev.,  I.  147. 

Rock  alum  [is]  a  factitious  article  consisting  of  crystal- 
line fragments  of  Edum  not  larger  than  almonds,  coloured 
with  Venetian  red.  Ure,  Diet.,  III.  709. 

=Syn.  Artificial,  Factitious,  Unnatural.  Artificial  means 
done  by  art,  as  opposed  to  neural.  That  is  unnatural 
which  departs  in  any  way  from  what  is  natural :  as,  un- 
natural excitement.  An  artificml  or  faetUious  demand 
in  the  market  is  one  that  is  manufactured,  the  latter  being 
the  more  laboriously  worked  up;  a  factitiovs. d&cnana. 
exists  only  in  the  invention  of  one  and  the  imagination  of 
another ;  an  unnatural  demand  is  greater  than  the  laws 
of  trade  would  produce. 

Artificial  aadfctctitious  gemms. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  i.  1. 

The  factitious  is  the  elaborately  artificial  in  things  of  a 
moral,  social,  or  material  .kind.  A  factitious  demand  is 
one  which  has  been  artificially  created  by  pains  and  effort 
required  to  produce  it.  The  term  points  more  to  the  labor 
and  less  to  the  skill  which  produces  the  artificial. 

C.  J.  Smith,  Synonymes,  p.  120. 
Unnatural  deeds 
Do  breed  unnMtural  troubles.  Shak.,  Macbeth,  v.l. 

factitiously  (fak-tish'us-li),  adv.  In  a  facti- 
tious or  artificial  manner. 

Whilst,  therefore,  there  is  a  truth  'in  the  belief  that 
"progress,  and  at  the  same  time  resistance"  is  the  law  of 
social  change,  there  is  a  fatal  error  in  the  inference  that 
resistance  should  be  factitiously  created. 

H.  Sperwer,  Social  Statics,  p.  513. 

factitiousness(fak-tish'us-nes),m.  The  quality 
of  being  factitious. 

factitive  (fak'ti-tiv),  a.  and  «.  [<  NL.  facti- 
twus,  <  ii.  factus,  pp.  otfacere,  make :  see  fact] 
I.  a.  Causative ;  effective ;  expressive  of  mak- 
ing or  causing :  in  grammar  said  of  a  verb  which 
takes,  besides  its  object,  a  further  adjunct  ex- 
pressing something  predicated  of  that  object: 
thus,  they  made  him  a  ruler;  to  call  a  man 
a  coward ;  to  paint  the  house  red.  The  adjunct 
predicated  of  the  object  is  called  a  factitive  or  objective 
predicate  (sometimes,  less  correctly,  a  factitive  object). 

For  instance,  in  certain  branches  of  this  stock,  as  the 
Persian,  etc.,  .  .  .  the  tendency  of  causal  verbs  to  lose 
their  force  altogether,  even  with  the  longer /acfitive  form, 
which  they  faithfully  keep,  is  only  the  breaking  through 
of  that  principle  which  asserted  itself  almost  universally 
in  the  late  analytic  state  of  the  group. 

Amer.  Jour.  Philol.,  II.  186. 

II.  n.  In  gram.,  a  factitive  verb. 
f actitude  (f ak'ti-tiid),  n.    [Irreg.  <  fact  +  -itude, 
after  aptitude,  etc.]    The  quality  of  being  fact ; 
reality. 

It  is  when  we  are  most  aware  of  the  factitude  of  things 
that  we  are  most  aware  of  our  need  of  God,  and  most  able 
to  trust  him.  Geo.  MacDonaZd,  What's  Mine 's  Mine. 

factivet  (fak'tiv),  a.  [<  ML.  factious,  <  L.  fac- 
tus, Tp^p.  ot  facere,  make:  see  fact.]  Making; 
having  power  to  make. 

Your  majesty  is  a  king  whose  heart  is  as  unscrutable 
for  secret  motions  of  goodness  as  for  depth  of  wisdom. 
You  are  creator -like,  f active,  and  not  destructive. 

BOfCon,  To  James  I.,  let.  276. 

facto  (fak'to),  adv.  [L.,  abl.  oi  factum,  a  deed.] 
In  law  (properly  de  facto),  in  fact;  in  deed;  by 
the  act  or  fact. 

factor  (fak'tor),  n.  [Formerly  &lsofactour;  = 
F.  facteur  =  Sp.  Pg.  factor  =  It.  fattore  =  D. 
faktoor=  Gr. /actor  =  Dan.  Sw.faktor,  <L./ac- 
tor,  adoer,  maker,  performer, ML. agent,  etc.,  < 
/acere,  do,  make :  see  fact.  Ct.faitor,faitour.] 
1.  One  who  transacts  business  for  another  or 
others ;  specifically,  in  com.,  a  commission-mer- 
chant ;  an  agent  intrusted  with  the  possession 
of  goods  for  sale.  "The  distinctive  features  of  his 
position  are  :  (1)  he  pursues  the  business  of  receiving  and 
selling  goods  as  a  trade  or  calling;  (2)  the  goods  are  re- 
ceived either  in  bulk  or  sample  into  his  possession ;  (3) 
he  has  power  to  sell ;  (4)  he  serves  for  a  commission,  al- 
though in  exceptional  cases  remuneration  may  be  made  in 
some  other  way ;  (5)  he  is  generally  resident  in  some  other 
place  than  his  principal."  (Wharton,  On  Agency,  §  435.) 
More  loosely,  a  factor  is  an  agent  to  buy  or  sell  goods,  or 
both,  and  to  handle  them,  to  buy  or  sell  bills  of  exchange, 
and  do  other  business  on  account  of  persons  in  other  places. 
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The  said  William  Eyrus  was  factor  in  Sclo,  not  only  for 
his  master,  and  for  his  grace  the  Duke  of  NoriEolk,  but  also 
for  many  others,  worshipful  merchants  of  London. 

Hakluyt  (Arber's  Eng.  Garner,  I.  22). 

Factors  in  the  trading  world  are  what  ambassadors  are 
in  the  politic  world.  Addison,  The  Royal  Exchange. 

In  his  mercantile  affairs  he  was  rather  unfortunate ;  for 
such  was  the  extravagance  of  his  factors  .  .  .  that  they 
had  dissipated  the  greater  part  of  his  merchandise. 

J.  Adams,  Works,  V.  104. 

2.  In  Scotland,  a  person  appointed  hy  a  her- 
itor, landholder,  or  house-proprietor  to  manage 
an  estate,  to  let  lands  or  tenements  on  lease, 
to  collect  rents,  etc. 

Mr.  White,  a  Welshman,  who  has  been  many  years/acfor 

...  on  the  estate  of  Calder,  drank  tea  with  us  last  night. 

Boswell,  Journal  (ed.  1807),  p.  110. 

3t.  An  agent  or  a  deputy  generally. 

Therefor  muste  they  be  more  cleane  than  the  other,  for 
they  are  the  factours,  or  bayliffes  of  God. 

Bp.  Bale,  Apology,  fol.  74. 

Percy  is  but  my  factor,  good  my  lord. 

To  engross  up  glorious  deeds  on  my  behalf. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  iii.  2. 

4.  In  American  law,  in  some  of  the  United 
States,  aperson  charged  as  a  garnishee. —  5.  In 
math.,  one  of  the  two  or  more  numbers,  expres- 
sions, or  quantities  which  when  multiplied  to- 
gether produce  a  given  product :  as,  6  and  3  are 
•  factors  of  18.  As  every  product  can  be  divided  by  any 
of  its  factors  without  remainder,/ac(ormay  also  be 'defined 
as  an  expression  or  quantity  by  which  another  expression 
or  quantity  may  be  divided  without  a  remainder. 
6.  One  of  several  circumstances,  elements,  or 
influences  which  tend  to  the  production  of  a 
given  result. 

There  is  also  a  logical  attitude  which  is  called  Atten- 
tion,  Itself  the  product  of  feeling,  and  one  of  the  neces- 
sary/ac(or*  in  Perception. 

G.  H.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  Int.,  I.  ii.  §  46. 

As  to  the  cause  of  the  limitation  of  the  [deep-sea]  fau- 
nce,  it  is  claimed  that  "light  is  the  most  powerful /ac(or 
amongst  all  the  agents  which  influence  life  upon  the  earth. " 
Smithsonian  Report,  1833,  p.  701. 
AUotrlous,  bipartlent,  consequent,  extraneous,  etc., 
factor.  See  the  adjectives.— Division  by  factors.  See 
dtumcn.—  Factors'  Act,  a  statute  of  New  York  (Laws  of 
1830,  c.  179),  the  effect  of  which  is  to  make  merchandise 
liable  for  money  advanced  or  seciu^ity  given  on  the  faith 
thereof  by  consignors  or  purchasers,  by  enacting  that  the 
person  in  whose  name  it  is  shipped,  the  holder  of  the  bill 
of  lading,  custom-house  permit,  or  warehouse  receipt,  or 
the  person  having  possession  of  the  merchandise,  shall, 
within  certain  limits,  be  deemed  the  true  owner  for  such 
purposes.  Similar  statutes  in  other  jurisdictions  are  va- 
riously known. — Factors'  Acts,  English  statutes  of  1823 
(4  Geo.  IV.,  c.  83),  1825  <6  Geo.  IV.,  c.  94),  1842  (6  and  6 
Vict. ,  c.  39),  and  1877  (40  and  41  Vict. ,  c.  39),  which  preserve 
the  lien  of  consignees  upon  shipments  for  advances,  etc., 
and  make  bills  of  lading  available  as  security  to  the  ex- 
tent of  such  lien.—  Integrating  factor,  a  quantity  by 
which  a  given  quantity  is  multiplied  in  order  to  render  it 
an  exact  Integral ;  better  called  a  multiplier. —  Interim 
filCtor.  See  interim.—  Primary  factor,  a  factor  of  a 
holomorphic  function  having  one  root. — Prime  factor, 
a  factor  which  cannot  be  divided  without  remainder  by 
anything  except  itself  and  unity. 

factor  (fak' tor), «.  [< /actor,  ».]  I.  trans.  1. 
To  act  as  factor  for ;  look  after,  let,  and  draw 
the  rents  for;  manage:  as,  to /actor  property. 
[Scotch.] — 3.  In  math.,  to  resolve  into  factors : 
as,  a;2  —  y^  is  factored  into  (x  +  y)  {x  —  y). 
II.  intrans.  To  act  as  factor. 
Send  your  prayers  and  good  works  to  factor  there  for 
you,  and  have  a  stock  employed  in  God's  banks  to  pauper- 
ous  and  pious  uses.  5.  Ward,  Sermons,  p.  173. 

factorage  (f ak'tor-aj),  n.  [=  F.  factorage  =  Sp. 
factoraje;  a,a  factor  +  -age.l  1.  The  allowance 
given  to  a  factor  by  his  employer  as  compensa- 
tion for  his  services.    Also  called  commission. 

He  put  £1000  into  Dudley's  hands  to  trade  for  him,  to 
the  end  that  his  brother  Montague  might  have  the  benefit 
of  the  factorage.        Roger  North,  Lord  Guilford,  II.  292. 

2.  The  business  of  or  dealings  with  factors; 
consignment  to  or  sale  by  a  factor  or  factors. 

But  in  New  Orleans  enterprise  had  forgotten  everything 
but  tile  factorage  of  the  staple  crops. 

G.  W.  Cable,  Creoles  of  Louisiana,  xxxi. 

factored  (fak'tord),  a.  [<  factor  (factory)  + 
-et?2.]  Made  in  a  factory;  manufactured  in 
quantities  for  mercantile  purposes,  as  opposed 
to  hand-made  or  unique;  hence,  spurious. 
[Bare.] 

Large  quantities  of  the  finest  and  costliest  articles  sold 
Tinder  other  local  designations  in  London  and  all  over  the 
world  are  the  factored  work  of  Birmingham  craftsmen. 
Nineteenth  Century,  XX.  244. 

factoress,  factress  (fak'tor-es,  -tres),  n.  [=  F. 
factrice  =  It.  fattoressa ;  as  factor  +  -ess.'}  A 
female  factor.     [Bare.] 

Your  factress  hath  been  tamp'riiig  for  my  misery. 

Ford,  Fancies,  iii.  2. 

factorial  (fak-to'ri-al),  a.  and  n.  [<  factor  or 
factory  +  -al.}  I.  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  a  fac- 
tor or  factory ;  constituting  a  factory. 
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Securing  a  limited  district  for  a  depot  and  factorial  es- 
tablishment for  Americaif  citizens  in  that  region  [Congo 
river].  Science,  VI.  100. 

2.  In  math.,  of  or  pertaining  to  a  factor  or  fac- 
torials.   See  II. 

II.  «.  In  math.,  a  continued  product  of  the 
form 

Fx,  F(x+1),  F(x+2),  F(x+3),  .  .  .  F(x+n), 

in  which  everjr  factor  after  the  first  is  derived 
from  the  preceding  by  increasing  the  variable 
by  unity. 

factorize  (fak'to-riz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. /actor- 
ized,  ppr.  factorhing.  [<  factor  + -ize.}  Inlaw, 
in  some  of  the  United  States,  to  warn  not  to 
pay  or  give  up  goods ;  attach  the  effects  of  a 
debtor  in  the  hands  of  a  third  person. 

factorship  (fak' tor-ship),  n.   [<  factor  +  -ship.'] 

1.  A  body  of  factors. —  2.  The  business  or  re- 
sponsibility of  a  factor. 

My  own  care  and  my  rich  master's  trust 
Lay  their  commands  both  on  rD.y  factorship. 

Middleton,  Women  Beware  Women,  i.  1. 

factory  (fak'tg-ri),  M. ;  pl./actones(-riz).  [=D. 
factorij  =  Gr.'factorei  =  Dan.  Sw.faktori,  <  P. 
factorie',factorerie=  Sip.  factoria  =  Pg.  feitoria 
=  It.  fatteria,  a  factory,  <  ML. /actor ja,  a  trea- 
sury, L.  factorium,  an  oil-press,  <  L.  factor,  a 
doer,  maker,  ML.  an  agent,  etc. :  see/actor.  Cf. 
manufactory.']  1.  An  establishment  of  mer- 
chants and  factors  resident  in  a  foreign  place, 
formed  for  mutual  protection  and  advantage, 
usually  occupying  special  quarters  under  their 
own  control,  and  sometimes  having  fortified 
posts  and  depots,  in  the  middle  ages  foreign  facto- 
ries existed  in  most  large  European  cities,  and  to  a  later 
period  in  many  Asiatic  ajtid  African  ports,  often  giving 
rise,  especially  in  India,  to  the  acquisition  of  extensive 
political  power.  A  few  are  still  maintained  in  India  and 
western  Africa,  most  of  them  by  the  French,  in  a  modified 
form  and  sometimes  under  other  designations. 

At  this  River  we  were  met  by  several  of  the  French 
Merchants  from  Sidon :  they  having  a  Factory  there  the 
most  considerable  of  all  theirs  in  the  Levant. 

Maundrell,  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  44. 

Even  in  India,  during  the  seventeenth  century,  she 
[England]  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  got  beyond  the  fac- 
tory stage.  The  East  India  company  were  simply  lease- 
holders of  the  native  princes.  Science,  VII.  475. 

2.  A  body  of  factors ;  the  association  of  per- 
sons in  a  factorial  establishment. 

Our  Factory  at  Cachao  had  news  of  our  arrival  before 
we  came  to  an  anchor,  and  immediately  the  chief  of  the 
Fa/itory,  with  some  of  the  King  of  Tonquin's  Officers,  came 
down  to  us.  Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  i.  13. 

3.  The  employment  or  authority  of  a  factor; 
power  to  act  as  a  factor.     [Rare.] 

Factory  may  be  recalled,  and  falls  by  the  death  of  the 
principal.  .  .  .  The  mandate  of  factory  svbsists  notwith- 
standing the  supervening  insanity  of  the  mandant. 

Chambers's  Encyc,  art.  Factor. 

4.  A  building  or  group  of  buildings  appropri- 
ated to  the  manufacture  of  goods,  including  the 
machinery  necessary  to  produce  the  goods,  and 
the  engine  or  other  power  by  which  such  ma- 
chinery is  propelled ;  the  place  where  workers 
are  employed  in  fabricating  goods,  wares,  or 
utensils:  as,  a  cotton /actor?/.  The  general  distinc- 
tion between  a  factory  and  a  shop  is  that  the  work  done 
in  the  foimer  is  on  a  larger  scale,  and  usually  of  a  kind 
requiring  more  machinery.  When  the  more  simple  kinds 
of  work  commonly  done  in  shops,  however,  are  carried  on 
in  large  establishments,  the  latter  are  often  called  facto- 
ries ;  but  establishments  for  some  branches  of  production 
are  seldom  or  never  so  called,  however  large,  as  machine- 
shops,  car-shops,  coopers'  shops,  etc.  Also  called  Tnanu- 
factory. 

Our  corrupted  hearts  are  the/actorMS  of  the  devil,  which 
may  be  at  work  without  his  presence. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Clirist.  Mor.,  i.  20. 

5t.  Manufacture;  making. 

For  gain  has  wonderful  effects 
T'  improve  the  factory  of  sects. 

5.  Butler,  Hudibras,  III.  ii.  1446. 

Factory  Acts,  a  series  of  English  statutes  having  for  their 
object  the  preservation  of  the  health  and  morals  of  ap- 
prentices and  operatives,  with  special  reference  to  the  em- 
ployment of  children,  and  the  regulation  of  factories  as 
•to  hours  of  labor  and  recreation,  sanitary  condition,  etc. 
That  of  1802  (42  Geo.  III.,  c.  73)  is  known  as  the;irs«  Fac- 
tory Act,  and  that  of  1833  (3  and  4  Wm.  IV.,  c.  103)  as  the 
principal  Factory  Act.  The  later  acts  are  those  of  1867 
(30  and  31  Vict.,  c.  103),  1870(33  and  34  Vict.,  c.  62),  1871 
(34  and  36  Vict.,  0.  104),  1874  (37  and  88  Vict.,  o.  44),  1878 
(41  and  42  Vict.,  c.  16),  1888  (46  and  47  Vict.,  c.  63),  and 
1895. — Factory  cotton,  unbleached  cotton  cloth  of  home 
manufacture,  as  opposed  to  imported  fabrics.  Also  called 
factory  and  domestic.    [TJ.  S.] 

factory-maund  (fak'to-ri-mand),  n.  An  East 
India  weight  of  40  seers,  varying,  like  the  seer, 
largely  in  different  localities.  The  Bengal  factory- 
maund  is  74  pounds  10  ounces,  while  the  Madras  maund 
is  only  25  pounds.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  bazaar- 
maund,  which  is  about  82  pounds  in  Calcutta. 

factotum  (fak-to'tum),  n.  [<  L.  facere  (fac, 
impv.)  totum,  do  all :  facere,  do ;  totum,  neut. 
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of  totus,  all,  the  whole.]  One  who  does  every- 
thing ;  specifically,  one  who  is  called  upon  or 
employed  to  do  all  kinds  of  work  for  another. 

He  was  so  farre  the  dominus  fac  totum  in  this  jmicto 

that  his  words  were  laws,  all  things  being  acted  accordine 

to  his  desire.  * 

Foulis,  Plots  of  Pretended  Saints  (2d.  ed.,  1674). 

He  could  not  sail  without  him ;  for  what  could  he  do- 
without  Corporal  Vanspitter,  his  protection,  his/octotum 
his  distributer  of  provisions!  Marryat,  Snarleyyow  xiiil 
factress,  n.  See  factoress. 
factual  (f ak«tu-ai),  a.  [<  fact  +  -u-al;  improp. 
formed,  after  analog  of  actual.]  Of  the  na- 
ture of  fact ;  consisting  of  or  attentive  to  facts  • 
real ;  genuine ;  scrupulously  exact.    [Rare.]  ' 

If  a  man  is  a  plain,  literal,  factual  man,  you  can  make 
a  great  deal  more  of  him  in  his  own  line  by  education  than 
without  education.  H.  W.  Beecher,  Royal  Truths. 

factuality  (f ak-Ju-al'i-ti),  n.  [<  factual  +  4ty.] 
The  quality  of  being  factual;  genuineness. 
[Bare.] 

When  we  find  these  among  the  [asserted]  facts,  it  makefr 
us  doubt  the  factuality  of  the  facts. 

JR.  Thomas,  Christian  Union,  March  10, 1887. 

factum  (fak'tum),  n. ;  pi.  facta  (-ta).  [L.:  see 
fact.]  1.  In  law,  a  thing  done;  an  act  or  a. 
deed;  anything  stated  and  made  certain;  the 
statement  of  a  case  for  the  court. — 2.  In  math., 
the  result  of  a  multiplication ;  a  product Fac- 
tum of  a  will,  the  formal  execution,  or  the  signing  and 
attesting  of  the  will. 

facture  (fak'tfir),  n.  [=  F.  facture  =  Pr.  fai- 
tura  =  Sp.  hechura  (in  sense  2  factwra)  =  Pg. 
factura  =  It.  fattura  =  D.  faktuur  =  G.  fackir 
=  Dan.  Sw.faktura,  invoice,  <  h.  factura,  mak- 
ing, make,  LL.  a  creature,  a  work,  ML.  also 
form,  price,  enchantment,  embroidery,  etc.,  < 
/acere,  pp. /aciMS,  make:  see  fact.  Ct.  feature, 
a  doublet  of /aci«re.]  1.  The  act  or  manner  of 
making;  construction  or  structure.    [Rare.] 

There  is  no  doubt  but  the  facture  or  framing  of  the  in- 
ward parts  is  as  full  of  difiierence  as  the  outward. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  194. 

While  he  was  acquiring  in  the  Louvre  his  laborious  and 
mde  facture  of  successive  Impasto.  The  Atlantic,  LX.  510. 

2.  In  com.,  an  invoice  or  a  bUl  of  parcels.  Sim- 


facula  (fak'u-la),  «. ;  pi.  faculcs  (-le).  [L.,  a 
little  torch,  iiim.  of  fax,  a  torch.]  In  astron., 
one  of  the  small  spots  often  seen  on  the  sun's 
disk,  which  appear  brighter  than  the  rest  of  hi» 
surface. 

Groups  of  minute  specks  brighter  than  the  general  eur- 
face  of  the  sun  are  often  seen  in  the  neighborhood  of  spots 
or  elsewhere.    They  are  called /ocu^oj. 

NewcomA  and  Holden,  Astron.,  p.  278. 

These /acute  are  elevated  regions  of  the  solar  surface, 
ridges  and  crests  of  luminous  matter,  which  rise  above 
the  generallevel  and  protrude  through  the  denser  portions 
of  the  solar  atmosphere,  just  as  do  our  terrestrial  moun- 
tains. C.  A.  Young,  The  Sun,  p.  107. 

facular  (f ak'u-lar),  a.  [<  f acuta  +  -ar^.]  Per- 
taining to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  facula.  See 
facula. 

f aculencet  (f  ak'u-lens),  n.  [<  L.  facula,  a  torch, 
+  E.  -ence.]  Brightness;  clearness.  Bailej, 
1727. 

facultative  (f ak'ul-ta-tiv),  a.  [=  F.  facultatif 
=  Sp.  'Pg.  facultativo,  <  h.  faevilta(t-)s,  faculty: 
see  faculty  and  -ive.]  1.  Conferring  a  faculty, 
right,  or  power;  enabling.  Hence — 3.  Con-  , 
f erring  the  power  of  doing  or  not  doing;  ren- 
dering optional  or  contingent. — 3.  Having  a  I 
faculty  or  power,  but  exercising  it  only  occa- 
sionally or  incidentally,  or  failing  to  exercise 
it;  occasional  or  incidental;  optional  or  con- 
tingent.   Compare  oiligate. 

The  chief  point  was  the  introduction  of  the  referendum, 
by  which  laws  made  by  the  [Swiss  |  cantonal  legislature  may 
(.factdtative  referendum)  or  must  (obligatory  referendum) 
be  submitted  to  the  people  for  their  approval. 

Bncye.  Brit.,  XXll.  796. 

The  Facultative  Actions  are  those  which,  although  ul- 
timately dependent  on  the  energies  of  the  organs,  are  yrt 
neither  inevitably  nor  uniformly  produced  when  the  or- 
gans are  stimulated,  but,  owing  to  the  play  of  forces  at 
work,  take  sometimes  one  issue  and  sometimes  anotner. 
G.  H.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  Int.,  L  il  9  80. 
Facultative  hypermetropia.  See  hypermetropiaj- 
Facultative  parasite,  an  organism,  usually  a  lunguB, 
which  is  normally  in  all  stages  saprophytic,  Mt  wm™ 
can  grow  during  the  whole  or  part  of  ite  developroenj  a» 
aparasite.— Facultative  saprophyte, an  organisni.usi;- 
ally  a  fungus,  which  is  normally  in  all  stages  paraal"^ 
but  which  can  grow  during  part  of  its  development  as  » 
saprophyte.  t       «  » 

facultatively  (fak'ul-ta-tiv-U),  adv.  In  a  fac- 
ultative manner. 

Certain  facultatively  parasitic  md  facultatively  en^- 
phytic  species  of  Moulds.    De  Bary,  Fungi  (trans.),  p-  w- 

faculty  (fak'ul-ti),  n. ;  pi.  faculties  (-tiz);  ^ 
WE.faculte,  power,  property,  <  OF. /««»''?>  ^' 
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faeultS  =  Pr.  famltat  =  Sp.  faeultad  =  Pg.  fa- 
(Mldade=l\i.facolta(='D.fakulteit,m.aX\seases, 
=  G.  facultdt  =  Dan.  Sw.  fahultet,  in  sense  3),  < 
h.  faculta{t-)s,  capability,  ability,  skill,  abun- 
dance, plenty,  stock,  goods,  property,  ML.  also 
a  body  of  teachers,  another  form  of  facilita(  t-)s, 
easiness,  facility^  etc.,  ifacul,  another  form  of 
/aeife,  easy,  facile :  see/acite.]  1.  A  specific 
power,  mental  or  physical;  a  special  capacity 
for  any  particular  kind  of  action  or  affection ; 
natural  capability:  sometimes,  but  rarely,  re- 
stricted to  an  active  power:  as,  the  faculty  of 
perception  or  of  speech;  a  faculty  ioT  mimicry: 
sometimes  extended  to  inanimate  things :  as, 
the  faculty  of  a  wedge ;  the  faculty  of  simples. 
See  theory  of  faculties,  below. 

Forget  not  to  call  as  well  the  Physician  best  acquainted 
with  your  body,  as  the  best  reputed  of  for  hiif amity. 

Bacon,  Eegimen  of  Health  (ed.  1887). 

To  crave  your  favour  with  a  begging  knee, 
Were  to  distrust  the  writer's /ocwZty. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Eevels,  Epil. 
How  carelessly  do  you  behave  yourself 
When  you  should  call  all  your  heat  faaultiea 
To  counsel  in  you ! 

Fletcher  nnd  Rowley,  Maid  in  the  Mill,  iv.  1. 

These  powers  of  the  mind,  viz.,  of  perceiving  and  of  pre- 
ferring, are  usually  called  .  . '.  jdeultws  of  the  mind. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  11.  xxi,  6. 

Oh !  many  are  the  Poets  that  are  sown 

By  natui-e ;  Men  endowed  with  highest  gifts, 

The  vision  and  the  faculty  divine. 

Yet  wanting  the  accomplishment  of  verse. 

Wordsworth,  Excursion,  i. 

2.  A  power  or  privilege  conferred;  bestowed 
capacity  for  the  performance  of  any  act  or 
funotion ;  ability  or  authority  acquired  in  any 
wajr.  In  Soman  Catholic  ecclesiastical  law  a  faculty  is 
speciflcally  an  authorization  by  a  superior  conferring  cer- 
tain ecclesiastical  rights  upon  a  subordinate.  The  most 
important  faculties  are  those  conferred  by  the  pope  upon 
bishops.  [Archaic  except  in  the  latter  use.] 

This  Duncan 
Hath  borne  his  faculties  so  meek. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  i.  7. 
John  de  Burg,  chancellor  of  Cambridge  University,  A.  D. 
1385,  tells  us  that  all  vestments  are  to  be  blessed  either  by 
the  bishop,  or  by  one  having  the  faculty  to  do  so. 

Rock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  il.  265. 

Can  the  [royal]  arms  be  legally  removed,  when  a  church 
is  restored,  or  at  any  other  time,  at  the  will  of  the  incum- 
bent? or  is  a  faculty  required? 

A.  J.  Bedell.  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  VI.  89. 

3.  A  body  of  persons  on  whom  are  conferred 
specific  professional  powers ;  all  the  authorized 
members  of  a  learned  profession  collectively, 
or  a  body  associated  or  acting  together  in  a 
particular  place  or  institution;  when  used  ab- 
solutely {the  faculty),  the  medical  profession : 
as,  the  learned  faculty  of  the  law;  the  faculty 
of  a  college;  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  in  Edin- 
burgh. 

Of  all  faculties  they  have  great  store  of  bookes  iu  that 
library,  but  especially  of  Divinity. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  67. 

There  I  saw  Dr.  Gilbert,  Sr  Wm  Paddy's,  and  other  pic- 
tures of  men  famous  in  theii  faculty. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Oct.  3, 1662. 

In  Tain  do  they  snuff  and  hot  towels  apjly, 
And  other  means  used  by  the  faculty  try. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  225. 

The  obstinacy  of  Lord  Chesterfield's  deafness  had  in- 
duced him  to  yield  to  the  repeated  advice  of  the  faculty 
to  try  whether  any  benefit  could  be  obtained  by  a  journey 
to  Spa.  Maty,  Chesterfield,  §  6. 

4.  Executive  ability;  skill  in  devising  and  ex- 
ecuting or  supervising:  applied  usually  to  do- 
mestic affairs.     [New  Eng.] 

Faculty  is  Yankee  for  savoir  f  aire,  and  the  opposite  vir- 
tue to  shittlessness.  Faculty  is  the  greatest  virtue,  and 
shiftlessness  the  greatest  vice,  of  Yankee  man  or  woman. 
To  her  who  has  faculty  nothing  shall  be  impossible. 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe,  Minister's  Wooing,  i. 

Above  all  things,  he  [Theodore  Winthrop]  had  what  we 
Yankees  cM  faculty— the  knack  of  doing  everything. 

G.  W,  Curtis,  Int.  to  Cecil  Dreerae,  p.  12. 

5.  In  colonial  New  England,  a  trade  or  profes- 
sion. Mass.  Prov.  Laws. —  6.  In  the  law  of  di- 
vorce (commonly  in  the  plural),  the  pecuniary 
ability  of  the  husband,  in  view  of  both  his  prop- 
erty and  his  capacity  to  earn  money,  with  refer- 
ence to  which  the  amount  of  the  wife's  alimony 
IS  fixed.— Acquisitive,  appetitive,  conservative, 
elaboratlve,  etc.,  faculty.  See  the  adjectives.— Court 
of  Faculties,  in  the  Ch,  of  Eng.,  an  ecclesiastical  court 
originally  established  in  1534  by  Henry  VIIL  in  con- 
nection with  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  and  em- 
powered to  grant  faculties,  dispensations,  etc.  The 
chief  officer  is  called  the  master  of  the  faculties,  and  his 
duties  are  now  confined  almost  entirely  to  granting 
hoense  to  marry  without  proclamation  of  banns,  for  the 
ordination  of  a  deacon  under  age,  etc.— Faculty  of  Ad- 
vocates. Seeadoocate.— Faculty  of  arts.  SeeotrfS.— 
Faculty  to  burden,  in  Scots  law,  a  power  reserved 
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in  the  disposition  of  a  heritable  subject  to  burden  the 
disponee  with  a  payment.— Moral  faculty.  See  moral 
sense,  under  morai.— Theory  of  faculties,  in  psychol., 
the  doctrine  that  there  is  a  close  correspondence  between 
the  powers  of  the  mind  (as  the  so-called  faculties  of  sen- 
sation, memory,  etc.)  and  its  internal  constitution.  The 
meanmg  of  the  phiase  is  quite  vague.  It  merely  expresses 
the  incautious  tendency  to  reason  from  the  logical  analysis 
P' mental  phenomena  to  the  physiology  of  the  soul  which 
the  older  psychologists  are  accused  of  bjiHerbartian  and 
other  modern  psychologists.  =  Syn.  1.  Aptitude,  Capacity, 
etc.  (see  genius) ;  aptness,  capability,  forte,  turn,  expert- 
ness,  address,  facility. 
facundt  (f a-kund' ),  a.  [ME.  facound,  <  OF.  fa- 
conde  =  Sp.  Pg.  facundo  =  It.  faeondo,  <  L.  fa- 
cundus,  that  speaks  with  ease,  eloquent,  <  fari, 
speak:  seefable.^  Eeady  of  speech ;  eloquent ; 
fl.uent.    AIbo  facundious. 

Nature  .  .  . 

With-/acow?Mi  voys  seyde 

Holde  your  tonges. 

Chaucer,  Parliament  of  Fowls,  1.  621. 

facnndt  (fa-kund'),  n.  [ME.  facound,  facunde, 
eloquence,  <  OF.  faconde,  <  F.faconde  =  Pr.  Sp. 
Pg.  facundia  =  It.  facondia,  <  L.  faeundia,  elo- 
quence, <  facundus,  eloquent.]  Readiness  of 
speech;  eloquence. 

Facunde  or  fayruesse  of  speche,  [L.]  facundia,  eloquen- 
eia.  Prompt.  Part).,  p.  146. 

How  that  the  goos,  with  hire  faeounde  gent, 
Shal  telle  oure  tale. 

Chaucer,  Parliament  of  Fowls,  1.  668. 

facundioust  (fa-kun'di-us),  a.  [<  OF.  facun- 
dieux,  <  "L.  facundia,  eloquence :  seefitcund  and 
-ous.'\    Same  as /ac«md. 

This  Richard  was  a  man  of  meruelous  qualities  and  fa- 
eundious  ta.cion&.  Mail,  Hen.  VI.,  an.  33. 

facundityt  (fa-kun'di-ti),  n.  [<  L.  facun- 
dita(t-)s,  <  facundtis,  "eloquent:  see  facund.'] 
Readiness  of  speech ;  eloquence. 

Upon  layfacundity,  an  elegant  construction  by  the  fool. 
So,  I  am  cedunt  arma  togse, 

Brome,  Queen  and  Concubine  (1659). 

fadi(fad),  ra.  [Of  E.  dial,  origin.  There  is  no- 
thing to  connect  this  word  with  the  AS.  fa- 
dian,  ge-fadian,  set  in  order,  arrange,  ge-fwd, 
a.,  orderly,  ge-fced,  n.,  order,  decorum.]  I.  A 
trivial  fancy  adopted  and  pursued  for  a  time 
with  irrational  zeal ;  a  matter  of  no  importance, 
or  an  important  matter  imperfectly  under- 
stood, taken  up,  and  urged  with  more  zeal 
than  sense;  a  whim;  a  crotchet;  a  temporary 
hobby.     [Recent  in  literary  use.] 

"It  is  your  favourite /ad  to  draw  plans." 
*'  Fad  to  draw  plans !    Do  you  think  I  only  care  about 
my  fellow-creatures'  houses  in  that  childish  way?" 

George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  iv. 

Well,  what's  he  up  to  now?    What's  his  last /ad? 

The  Century,  XXVL  284. 

Curious  transient  fads  that  can  scarcely  be  called  fash- 
ions.   Arch.  Fo'fbes,  Souvenirs  of  some  Continents,  p.  147. 

2.  A  person  of  whims;  one  who  is  difficult  to 


fad^  (fad),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  fadded,  ppr.  fad- 
ding.     [</a(Ji,  m.]    To  be  busy  with  trifles. 

fad2(fad),».  [E.dial.]  1.  A  bundle  of  straw. 
—  2.  A  colored  ball. 

fadaise  (fa-daz'),  »•  [E-,  <  fo^e,  insipid:  see 
fade^.']  An  insipid  or  trifling  thought  or  ex- 
pression ;  a  commonplace. 

He  [Jeffrey]  has  a  particular  contempt,  in  which  I  most 
heartily  concur  with  him,  for  the  fadaises  of  blue-stock- 
ing literature.  Macavlay,  Life  and  Letters,  I.  143. 

faddish  (fad'ish),  a.     [</adi  +  -isTji.]     Dis- 
posed to  indulge  in  fads  or  whims.     [Rare.] 
faddishness  (fad'ish-nes),  n.    A  disposition  to 
fads  or  whims.     [Rare.] 

A  very  clever  man,  who  is  laughing  in  his  sleeve  atthe 
scientific  and  artistic /addisftn««s  he  reproduces. 

The  Academy,  March  24,  1888,  p.  202. 

faddist  (fad'ist),  n.  [ifadX  +  4st.'\  One  who 
has  a  fad  or  whims ;  one  wholly  given  up  to  a 
fad.     [Rare.] 

Those  political /addists  who,  while  they  are  undoubted- 
ly actuated  themselves  by  the  highest  motives  of  human- 
ity and  popular  good,  play  daily  into  the  hands  of  either 
the  purely  ambitious  or  the  utterly  unscrupulous  class  of 
modern  politicians.         Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XL.  143. 

faddle  (fad'l),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  ^-p.faddled,  ppr. 
f addling.  [Also  feddle;  cf.  Sc.  fadle,  faidle, 
waddle.  Cf.,  for  the  sense,  fiddle,  trifle.]  To 
trifle;  toy;  play.  E.  Phillips,  1706.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

faddom  (fad'om),  n.  and  v.  An  obsolete  or 
dialectal  form'of  fathom. 

fadei  (fad),  a.  [<  MB.  fade,  rarely  md,  vade 
(see  vade),  faded,  pale  (of  color,  complexion, 
etc.),  withered,  weak  (of  body)  (of.  OD.  vad- 
digh,  weak,  languid,  lazy,  indolent,  mod.  D. 
vadsig,  lazy,  indolent,  dull,  Dan. /ad,  Sw./add, 
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vapid,  insipid.  Or.  fade,  insipid),  <  OF.  fade,  pale, 
weak,  witless,  F.fade,  insipid,  tasteless,  dull,  cf. 
F.fat,  foppish,  a  fop,  =  Pr./ate,  tem.fada,  fool- 
ish, =  It.  fado,  insipid,  dull,  flat,  heavy  (d,  <  L. 
tu-,  tv-),  <  li.fatuus,  foolish,  silly,  insipid,  taste- 
less: see  fatuous.  In  the  sense  of  'insipid,' 
which  does  not  occur  in  ME.,  fade  is  taken 
from  and  sometimes  pronounced  like  mod.  F. 
fade.']     If.  Pale;  wan;  faded. 

Thi  faire  hewe  is  si  fade  for  thi  moche  sore. 

William  of  PaXeme,  1.  891. 
Of  proud  wymmen  wuld  y  telle, 
But  they  are  so  wrothe  and  felle, 
Of  these  that  are  so  foule  and  Jade, 
That  make  hem  feyrere  than  God  hem  made. 

Karl.  MS.  (1701),  f.  22.    {HaUiwell.) 

2t.  Withered ;  faded,  as  a  plant. 

Thare  groued  never  gres,  ne  never  sail, 
Bot  evermo  be  ded  and  dri. 
And  falow  and  fade. 

Holy  Rood  (ed.  Morris),  p.  66. 

3.  Insipid;  tasteless;  uninteresting. 

His  conviviality  is,  no  doubt,  often  tedious,  and  some- 
times offensive ;  but  a  fade  and  pessimistic  generation 
would  have  been  none  the  worse  had  it  inherited  a  share 
of  his  high  spirits  and  good  nature. 

Westminster  Rev.,  CXXV.  292. 

The  convivial  parties  .  .  .  which  .  .  .  but  for  his 
[Hogg's]  quaint  originality  of  manners  and  inexhausti- 
ble store  of  good  songs  would  have  been  .  .  .  compara- 
tively/ade  and  lifeless. 

R.  P.  Gillies,  Personal  Traits  of  British  Authors,  Scott, 

[p.  96. 

fade!  (fad),  V. ;  pret.  and  Tpp.  faded,  -ppr.  fading. 
[<  ME.faden,  very  rarely  vaden,  <  OF.  fader, 
become  or  make  pale  or  weak,  fade;  (fade, 
pale,  weak:  aeefade^,  a.~\  I,  intrans.  1.  To  be- 
come pale  or  wan ;  lose  freshness,  color,  bright- 
ness, or  distinctness ;  tend  from  a  stronger  or 
brighter  color  to  a  more  faint  shade  of  the  same 
color,  or  from  visibleness  to  invisibility;  be- 
come weak  in  hue  or  tint  or  in  outline ;  have  the 
distinctive  or  characteristic  features  disappear 
gradually ;  grow  dim  or  indistinct  to  the  sight. 
I  byd  in  my  blyssyng  ghe  aungels  gyf  lyghte 
To  the  erthe,  for  it  faded  when  the  fendes  fell. 

York  Plays,  p.  6. 
How  doth  the  colour  vade  of  those  vermilion  dyes 
Which  Nature's  self  did  make,  and  self-engrained  the  same. 
Sir  P.  Sidney  (Arber's  Eng.  Garner,  I.  564). 
Gazed  on  them  with  a.  fading  smile 
About  his  lips,  and  eyes  that  ever  grew 
More  troubled  still. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  II.  275. 

2.  To  wither,  as  a  plant ;  in  general,  to  gradu- 
ally lose  strength,  health,  or  vigor;  decay;  per- 
ish or  disappear  gradually. 

Thus  pleasures /ade  away ; 
Youth,  talents,  beauty,  thus  decay. 
And  leave  us  dark,  forlorn,  and  gray, 

Scott,  Marraion,  11.,  Int. 
The  flower  ripens  in  its  place. 
Ripens,  SinA  fades,  and  falls. 

Tennyson,  Lotos-Eaters  (Choric  Song). 
The  belief  in  miracles  has  in  most  cases  not  been  rea- 
soned down,  but  has  simply /aded  away. 

Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  I.  370. 
The  times  change,  and  I  can  see  a  day 
When  all  thine  happiness  sha.ll  fade  away. 

Willia/m  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  312. 
=^T1.  2.  To  droop,  languish. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  cause  to  lose  brightness  or 
freshness  of  color;  cause  to  lose  distinctness 
to  the  sight. — 2.  To  cause  to  wither;  wear 
away ;  deprive  of  freshness  or  vigor. 
For  sum  ar  fallen  into  f ylthe  that  euermore  sall/adc  tham. 

York  Plays,  p.  6. 
No  winter  could  his  laurels  fade.  Dryden. 

fade^t,  a.     [ME.,  also  fede;  origin  obscure.] 
Strong;  bold;  doughty. 

Wonder  of  his  hwe  men  hade. 
Set  in  his  semblaunt  sene ; 
He  ferde  as  freke  were /ade, 
&  ouer-al  enker  grene. 
Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 149. 

Ther  the  douke  was  fade, 

Fast  he  followed  than.     Sir  Tristrem,  ill.  41. 

faded  (fa'ded),  p.  a.    Having  lost  freshness  of 
color,  or  having  this  appearance :  as,  a  faded 
coat;  its  color  was  a,  faded  blue. 
fadedly  (fa'ded-li),  adv.    In  a  faded  manner. 
[Rare.] 
A  dull  room  fadedly  furnished.  Dickens. 

fadeless  (fad'les),  a.     [<  fade'^  +  -less.]    Un- 
fading. 

A  gentle  hill  its  side  inclines. 

Lovely  in  England's /adfiZ«»«  green. 

F.  Halleck,  Alnwick  Castle. 

fadelessly  (fad'les-li),  adv.    In  a  fadeless  or 
unfading  manner. 

Judah  gave  each  of  them  a  last  look,  ...  as  if  to  pos- 
sess himself  of  the  scene  fadelessly. 

L.  WdUace,  Ben-Hur,  p.  121. 
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fader  (fa'd^r),  n.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form 
of  father. 
fadge^  (faj),  v.  i.  [Origin  unknown;  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  connect  it  phonetically  with  AS.  fegan, 
join ;  this  word  produced  MIE.  fegen,feyen,feieii, 
mod.  E.  fay^,  q.  v.  (but  of.  hedge  as  related  to 
hay^).  i'adge  is  not  found  earlier  than  the  16th 
century,  and  is  rare  in  literature.]  1.  To  suit; 
fit;  come  close,  as  the  parts  of  things  united; 
hence,  to  have  one  part  consistent  with  ano- 
ther. [Obsolete  or  provincial.] 
How  wiU  this  fadge  ?  Shak.,  T.  N.,  ii.  2. 

How  ill  his  shape  with  inward  forme  doth/adi7e  .' 

Marsion,  Scourge  of  Villanie,  i. 

Clothes  I  must  get ;  this  fasMou  will  not  fadtje  with  me. 

Fletcher,  Wit  without  Money,  lii.  4. 

2t.  To  agree ;  live  in  amity. 

Yet  they  shall  be  raade,  spite  of  antipathy,  to  fadge  to- 
gether, and  combine  as  they  may  to  thfeir  unspeakable 
wearisomeness,  and  dispair  of  all  sociable  delight  in  the 
ordinance  which  God  establish'd  to  that  very  end. 

MUton,  i3ivorce,  Pref. 

3t.  To  succeed ;  turn  out  well. 

We  will  have,  if  this  fadge  not,  an  antic.  I  beseech  you 
follow.  Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  1. 

Though  now,  if  gold  but  lacke  in  graines. 
The  wedding  fadgeth  not. 

Warner,  Albion's  England,  iv.  29. 

But  the  Ethiopian  Priest  first  enters,  without  whom, 
they  say,  the  miracle  will  not/adge. 

Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  134. 

fadge^  (faj),  n.  [E.  dial,  and  Sc. ;  origin  not 
clear ;  it  is  difficult  to  connect  the  form  with 
thutot  fagot.  Gt.  fad^.J  1.  A  bundle ;  afagot. 
Halliwell;  Jamieson. —  2.  A  covering  of  un- 
dressed leather  inclosing  a  bundle  of  patent  or 
other  valuable  leather.    Simmonds. 

fadge^  (faj),  n.  [E.  dial,  and  Sc;  origin  not 
clear ;  perhaps  connected  with  fadge'^,  a  bun- 
dle.] A  large  flat  loaf  or  bannock,  commonly 
of  barley-meal,  baked  among  ashes.  Halliwell; 
Jamieson. 

A  Glasgow  capon  [herring)  and  s.  fadge 

Ye  thought  a  feast.         Ramsay,  Poems,  II.  339. 

fadge*  (faj),  w.  [Sc.,var.  of/od^e,  q.v.]  A  fat, 
clumsy  person. 

I  sail  hae  nothing  to  mysell, 
Bot  a  i3.t  fadge  by  the  fyre. 
Lord  Thomas  and  Fair  Annet  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  126). 

fadge^t,  *<•  *•     [Of.  feeze,  feaze.']    To  beat  or 
thrash.     [Pro v.  Eng.] 
fading^  (fa'ding),  n.     [Verbal  n.  ot  fade^,  v.'i 

Decay ;  loss  of  color,  freshness,  or  vigor. 
fading^t  (fad'ing),  n.     [Of  Ir.  origin.]     The 
name  of  an  Irish  dance,  and  the  burden  of  a 
song. 

I  will  have  him  dsince  fading. — Fading  is  a  fine  jig, 
I'll  assure  you,  gentlemen. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Knight  of  Burning  Pestle,  iii.  5. 

Tisli  marriage  bring  over  a  doshen  of  our  besht  maysh- 

ters,  to  be  merry  .  .  .  and  daunsha/admt/at  tevedding. 

B.  Jonson,  Irish  Masque. 

Not  one  amongst  a  hundred  will  fall, 

But  under  her  coats  the  ball  will  be  found, 

With  9.  fading,  etc.  Shirley,  Bird  in  a  Cage. 

fadingness  (fa'ding-nes),  n.  Decay;  liability 
to  decay.     W.  Montague. 

fadmet,  fadomt,  fadomet,  «.  and  v.  Middle 
English  variants  oi  fathom. 

fadoodle  (fa-do'dl),k  [A  made  word;  ai.  doo- 
dle^, n.,  flapdoodle.]  A  trifle ;  something  worth- 
less or  foolish. 

And  when  all  the  stuff  in  the  letters  are  scann'd,  what 
fadoodles  are  brought  to  light ! 

Bp.  Hacket,  Abp.  Williams,  ii.  131. 

fady  (f a'di),  a.    [</a(?el-f-)/l.]  Wearing  away ; 
losing  color  or  strength.     [Bare.] 
Survey  those  walls,  in  fady  texture  clad, 
Where  wand'ring  snails  in  many  a  winding  path, 
Free,  unrestraiu  d,  their  various  journeys  crawl. 

Shenstone,  Economy,  iii. 
fae  (fa),  n.     A  Scotch  form  of  foe. 
Your  mortal /ac  is  now  awa' !  — 

Tam  Samson's  deid ! 

Burns,  Tam  Samson's  Elegy. 

faecal,  faeces,  etc.    See/ecaZ,  etc. 
faem  (fam),  ».     A  Scotch  form  otfoam. 
0  a'  ye  mariners,  far  and  near. 
That  sail  ayont  the/aem. 

Mary  Hamilton  (Child's  Ballads,  III,  327). 
Guid  auld  Scotch  drink : 
Whether  thro'  wimplin'  worms  thou  jinlc. 
Or,  richly  brown,  ream  o'er  the  brink 
In  glorious /aem. 

Burns,  Scotch  Drink. 
faerie,  faery  (fa'e-ri),  «.  Archaic  forms  of 
fairy :  as,  Spenser's  Faery  (or  Faerie)  Queeue. 
faex  populi  (feks  pop'u-ii).  [L.:  fcex,  dregs 
(see/«cc4-);  populi,  gen.  oipopnIus,-peoTp\e :  see 
people.]  The  dregs  of  the  people ;  the  lowest 
classes  of  society. 
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faff  (faf),  V.  i.     [E.  dial.]    To  move  violently. 

fafflet  (faf '1),  V.  i.  [E.  dial. ;  origin  obscure, 
and  hence  usually  said  to  be  "  onomatopoetic." 
Cf.  maffie,  stammer.]     To  stammer.    Barret. 

fagi  (fag),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  fagged,  ppr.  fag- 
ging. [Origin  obscure;  perhaps  the  same  as 
flag^  (which  is  older),  with  loss  of  I,  as  in  fu- 
gleman, G.  fliigelmann,  and  in  E.  dial.  (Norfolk) 
flags,  turfs  for  burning,  called  vags  (,*fags)  in 
Devonshire.  In  intr.  sense  3  and  tr.  2,  <  fag^, 
n.l  I.  intrans.  If.  To  become  weary;  fail  in 
strength;  be  faint  with  weariness.  Levins,1570. 
— 2.  To  labor  hard  or  assiduously;  work  tiE. 
wearied. 

I  am  sure  I  fag  more  for  fear  of  disgrace  than  for  hope 
of  profit.  Mme.  D'Arblay,  Diary,  I.  236. 

Let  us  not  fag  in  paltry  works  which  serve  our  pot  and 
bag  alone.  Emerson,  Civilization. 

Margaret,  happy,  unhappy,  fagged  up  the  hill ;  she  had 
lost  her  book,  she  had  got.  the  rum ;  she  was  miserable 
herself,  she  knew  her  family  would  be  pleased. 

S.  Judd,  Margaret,  i.  6. 

3.  To  act  as  a  fag;  perform  menial  services 
for  another. 

"And  I've  made  up  my  mind,"  broke  in  Tom,  "that  I 
vf on' t  fag  except  for  the  sixth." 

T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby,  i.  8. 
To  fag  out,  in  cricket,  same  as  to  field. 

This  one  blacked  his  shoes,  that  toasted  his  bread,  oth- 
ers would  fag  out  and  give  him  balls  at  cricket  during 
whole  summer  afternoons. 


What  is  now  called  "  fielding"  was  formerly  '^fagging- 
out."  N.and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  IV.  426. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  tire  by  labor ;  exhaust:  often 
with  out. 

The  run,  though  short,  had  been  very  sharp,  and  over 
such  awful  country  that  we  were  completely /a^f^ed  out, 
and  could  hardly  speak  for  lack  of  breath. 

The  Century,  XXX.  228. 

2.  To  use  or  treat  as  a  fag  or  drudge;  compel 
to  labor  for  one's  beneflt;  'cause  to  perform 
menial  services  for  one. 

Oh  for  that  small,  small  beer  anew !  .  .  . 

The  master  even  !  and  that  small  Turk 

That  fagg'd  me !      Hood,  Retrospective  Review. 

3t.  To  beat. 
fagl(fag),  re.   [,<.fag'^,v.'i  1.  A  laborious  drudge. 

Worse  is  now  my  work, 
A  fag  for  all  the  town. 

Hood,  Retrospective  Review. 

2.  In  certain  English  public  schools,  as  Eton, 
Harrow,  and  Winchester,  a  schoolboy  of  a  low- 
er class  who  performs  menial  services  for  an- 
other boy  who  is  in  the  highest  or  next  highest 
form  or  class,  having  to  prepare  his  breakfast, 
carry  messages,  etc.,  in  return  for  which  pro- 
tection and  assistance  in  various  ways  are  ac- 
corded. The  system  of  fagging  is  now  much 
milder  than  formerly. 

From  supper  till  nine  o'clock  three  fags,  taken  in  order, 
stood  in  the  passages,  and  answered  any  praepostor  who 
called  Fag,  racing  to  his  door,  the  last  comer  having  to 
do  the  work.  T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby,  i.  7. 

3.  A  fatiguing  or  tiring  piece  of  work ;  a  weari- 
some task. 

It  is  such  a  fag,  I  come  back  tired  to  death. 

Jane  Aicsten,  Northanger  Abbey,  iii. 

fag2  (fag),  n.  [Perhaps  <  flag''-,  hang  loose ; 
henaefag-end,  a  loose  end :  see  fag'^  and^ag'l.] 
1.  The  fringe  at  the  end  of  a  piece  of  cloth,  or 
at  the  end  of  a  rope.  Ash,  1775. — 2.  The  end; 
fag-end. 

To  finish,  as  it  were,  and  make  the  fag 

Of  all  the  revels.      Middleton,  Changeling,  iii.  3. 

3.  A  knotor  blemish  in  the  web  of  cloth;  an 
imperfect  or  coarse  part  of  such  a  web. 

fag2  (fag),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  fagged,  ppr.  fag- 
ging. [<  fag^,  ».]  To  become  untwisted,  as 
the  end  of  a  rope ;  ravel :  usually  with  out. 

fag3  (fag),  n.     [E.  dial.]    Long,  coarse  grass. 


fag*  (fag),  re.    A  mink.     [U.  8.] 

They  [swans],  it  is  said,  fancy  themselves  in  pursuit  of 
some  animal,  as  the  fag,  or  mink,  by  which  their  young 
are  annoyed  at  their  breeding  places. 

.    New  Mirror  (New  York),  III.  (1843). 

fagaryt,  «.     An  obsolete  variant  of  vagary. 
She  was  stark  mad  for  that  young  fellow  Paris, 
And  after  him  she  danc'd  the  new  fagarUs. 

Ovid  Trave'stie  (1681),  p.  26. 
faget,  V.      [ME.  fagen,  later  faggen;  origin  ob- 
scure.]   I.  intrans.  To  flatter ;  feign ;  talk  de- 
ceit. 

It  is  manere  of  ypocritis  and  of  sophistesto/at/e  and  to 
speke  plesantli  to  men,  but  for  yvel  entent. 

Wyclif,  Select  Works  (ed.  Arnold),  I.  44. 
Sir,  in  faith  vs  tallith  not  to  f age. 
Thai  are  t[r]yst  men  and  true  that  we  telle  gou. 

York  Plays,  p.  324. 


fagot 

Anothyr  fole  with  counterfete  wesage 
Ys  he  that  falsluy  wulfage  and  feyne, 
Whedyr  that  he  be  olde  or  yynge  of  age, 
Seythe  he  ys  syke,  and  felythe  no  maner  payne. 
Booke  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.)  i.'81 
I  fagge  from  the  trouth  (Lydgate);  this  terme  is  not  in 
our  comen  use.  Palsgrave. 

II.  trans.  To  deceive. 
Such  subtyle  meane  to  f age  the  kynge  be  fande. 

Hardyng,  Chron.,  Ixvi. 
fag-end  (fag'end'),  TO.  [.<fag^  +  end.2  1.  The 
end  of  a  web  of  cloth  where  it  is  secured  to  the 
loom  and  is  therefore  rou^h  and  unfinished  and 
disfigured  with  holes.  It  is  customary  to  allow 
purchasers  to  exclude  it  from  the  measurement 
of  what  they  buy. —  2.  The  latter  or  meaner 
part  of  anything;  the  very  end:  used  in  con- 
tempt. 

The  Kitchen  and  Gutters,  and  other  Offices  of  Noise  and 
Drudgery  are  at  the  Fag-end.       Howell,  Letters,  I,  ii.  8. 
The  account  of  this  is  worth  more  than  to  be  wove  into 
the  fag-end  of  the  eighth  volume  of  such  a  work  as  this. 
Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  vii.  35. 
In  comes  a  gentleman  in  the  fag-end  of  October,  drip- 
ping with  the  fogs  of  that  humid  and  uncertain  season. 

Burke,  A  Regicide  Peace,  iv. 
3.  Naut.,  the  untwisted  end  of  a  rope. 
faggery  (fag'6r-i),  n.  [<  fag^  +  -ery.}  Fa- 
tiguing labor  or  drudgery ;  specifically,  the  sys- 
tem of  fagging  carried  on  at  some  English  public 
schools.    Seefagi,  n.,  2. 

Faggery  was  an  abuse  too  venerable  and  sacred  to  be 
touched  by  profane  hands. 

De  Quincey,  Autoblog.  Sketches,  I.  210. 

faggot,  faggoting.    &ee  fagot,  fagoting. 

faggyi  (fag'i),  a.  [<  fagT-  +  -y\]  1.  Weak; 
flaccid. 

Flosche  [F.],  f aggie,  weak,  soft,  as  a  boneless  lump  of 
fiesh.  Cotgrm, 

2.  Tiring;  fatigidng. 

faggy2  (fag'i),  a.  [E.  dial.]  Having  long, 
coarse  grass  or  fag:  said  of  fields.     Wright. 

Fagopyrum  (f ag-o-pi'rum),  n.  [NL.,  <  Ufagns, 
the  beech,  -I-  Gr.'n-upiif,  wheat:  a  translation  of 
the  E.  buckwheat.']  A  small  genus  of  annual 
plants,  closely  allied  to  Polygonum  (in  which  it 
is  often  included),  natives  of  central  Asia,  ihe 
principal  species  are  the  common  buckwheat,  F.  escukn- 
turn,  and  the  Indian  or  Tatarian  buckwheat,  F.  Tatari- 
cum,  which  ai'e  cultivated  for  food.    See  buckwheat. 

fagot,  faggot  (fag'ot),  n.  [<  ME.  fagott,fagai 
(ML.  fagotum,  fagatwm),  <  OF.  fagot,  'F.fagot= 
It.  fagotto,  fangotto,  a  TDundle  of  sticks;  origin 
uncertain.  TheW.j^agrod,  fagot,  is  frpmE.]  1. 
A  bundle  of  sticks,  twigs,  or  small  branches  of 
trees,  used  for  fuel  or  for  other  purposes,  as  in 
f ortincations ;  a  fascine ;  as  a  definite  amount 
of  wood,  a  bundle  3  feet  long  and  24  inches 
round.     See  out  under /awcine. 

And  hark  ye,  sirs ;  because  she  is  a  maid. 
Spare  for  no  fagots,  let  there  be  enow ; 
Place  barrels  of  pitch  upon  the  fatal  stake, 
That  so  her  tortiu*e  may  be  shortened. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  v,  4. 

2.  The  punishment  of  burning  alive,  as  for  her- 
esy;  the  stake :  from  the  use  of  fagots  of  wood 
in  making  the  fire. 

We  eoald  not  say  heaven  was  kept  from  us,  when  ive 
might  have  it  for  a  fagot,  and  when  even  our  enemies 
helped  us  to  it.  Donne,  Sermons,  xvii. 

3.  A  bundle  of  pieces  of  iron  or  steel,  ready  to 
be  welded  and  drawn  out  into  bars;  as  a  defi- 
nite amount  of  such  metal,  120  pounds  avoir- 
dupois.— 4.  A  person  formerly  hired  to  ta,ke 
the  place  of  another  at  the  muster  of  a  mili- 
tary company,  or  to  hide  deficiency  in  its  num- 
ber when  it  was  not  full.     [Eng.] 

There  ivere  several  counterfeit  books  .  .  .  which  were 
carved  in  wood,  and  served  only  to  fill  up  the  numberlike 
fagots  in  the  muster  of  a  regiment. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  37. 

5.  A  badge  worn  in  medieval  times  by  those 
who  had  recanted  their  heretical  opinions.  It 
was  designed  to  show  what  they  had  merited 
but  narrowly  escaped.  Brewer. — 6.  A  heap 
of  fishes  piled  up  for  the  night  on  the  drying- 
flakes;  a  bundle  of  fish,  about  100,  taken  from 
the  flakes  and  put  under  shelter  at  night.-To 
bum  one's  fagot,  to  recant  heresy :  from  the  custom 
of  obliging  one  who  had  escaped  the  stake  by  reantmg 
his  errors  to  carry  a  fagot  publicly  and  burn  it.  A  rep- 
resentation of  a  fagot  was  worn  on  the  sleeve  by  repen- 
tant heretics,  as  a  symbol  that  they  had  recanted  opimi"" 
worthy  of  burning. 

fagot,  faggot  (fag'ot),  V.  t.  [,< fagot,  n. ;  F.fago- 
ter.]  1.  To  tie  together;  bind  in  a  fagot  or  bun- 
dle ;  collect  and  bind  together. 

The  philosophies  of  every  one  throughout  by  them- 
selves, and  not  by  titles  packed  and  faggatttd  up  togetner, 
as  hath  been  done  by  Plutarch.  .,  ,„ 

Baem,  Advancement  of  Learnmg,  U.  i"* 


[It.,  aug.  of  fagot- 
A  double  1)3880011. 
The  vote  cast  by  a 


fagot 

Specifically — 2.  In  metoZ. ,  to  cut  (bars  of  metal, 
usually  of  iron  or  steel)  into  pieces  of  suitable 
length,  which  are  then  made  up  into  "fagots," 
"piles,"  or  bundles,  and,  after  reheating,  weld- 
ed together,  and  rolled  or  drawn  out  under  the 
hammer  into  bars.  The  object  of  this  process  is,  in 
some  cases,  to  secure  uniformity  of  texture ;  in  other  cases 
just  the  opposite.    Also  pile. 

fagoting,  faggoting  (fag'ot-ing),  n.  [Verbal 
n.  of  fagot,  v.}  In  embroidery,  an  operation 
in  which  a  num- 
ber of  threads 
in  the  material 
are  drawn  out, 
and  a  few  of  the 
cross  -  threads 
are  fagoted,  or  Fagoting. 

tied  together  in  the  middle .    This  is  continued  until 
all  the  threads  are  tied  into  fagots.    The  term  is  also  ap- 
plied to  a  similar  eif  ect  produced  by  knitting. 
fagot-stickt  (fag'ot-stik),  n.    A  staff. 

Brave  Bragadooia,  whom  the  world  doth  threaten, 
Was  lately  with  afaggot-aticke  sore  beaten. 

John  Taylor,  Works  (1630). 

fagott,  n.    Same  as /a^oWo. 

fagottist  (fa-got'tist),  «.  [=  D.  a.  Dan.  Sw. 
fagotttst,  <  It.fagoUista,  <  fagotto :  see  fagotto.'] 
A  performer  on  the  fagotto  or  bassoon ;  a  bas- 
soonist. 

fagotto  (f Si-got'to),  n.  [=  D.  Dan.  fagot  =  G. 
Sw.  fagott  =  P.  fagot  =  Pg.  fagote,  <  It.  fagotto, 
a  bassoon,  so  called,  it  is  said,  because  It  can 
be  taken  to  pieces  and  made  uj)  into  a  bundle 
or  fagot,  but  more  prob.  from  its  appearance 
when  in  use ;  lit.  a  fagot :  see  fagot.]  A  bas- 
soon.   Also  fagott. 

fagottone  (f&-g6t-to'ne),  n. 
to,  a  bassoon :  see  fagotto.] 

fagot-vote  (fag'ot-vot),  n. 
fagot-voter. 

fagot-voter  (fag'qt-v6"t6r),  n.  Formerly,  in 
Great  Britaia  and  Ireland,  when  the  elective 
franchise  was  based  upon  a  property  qualifica- 
tion, a  person  who,  thoug;h  only  nominally  own- 
ing property  of  the  specified  annual  value,  ex- 
ercised the  right  of  voting  for  members  of  Par- 
liament; one  who  voted  on  a  spurious  or  sham 
qualification.  Fagot-votes  were  manufactured  by  the 
nominal  transfer  of  land  or  property  to  persons  otherwise 
without  legal  qualification,  thus  fraudulently  increasing 
the  number  of  voters. 

fagst,  inter}.    Same  as  fack'^. 

FagUS  (fa'gus),  n.  [L.,  a  beech-tree,  =AS.  hoe, 
abeeoh,  whence  6ece,B.6eec7»l:  seeheecK^.]  A 
genus  of  trees,  of  the  natural  order  Cupuliferce, 
differing  from  the  oak  and  chestnut  in  having 
the  staminate  flowers  in  small  heads,  and  two 
triangular  nuts  in  the  prickly  involucre  or  bur. 
There  are  15  species,  divided  into  two  sections.  One  is  the 
beech  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  including  the  very  close- 
ly related  species  F.  sylvatica  of  Europe,  F.  ferruginea 
of  North  America,  and  F.  Sieboldi  of  .Tapan.  (See  beeehl.) 
The  other  gi'oup  is  peculiar  to  the  southern  hemisphere, 
and  is  marked  by  small  and  often  evergreen  leaves  and  by 
a  much  smaller  fruit.  Six  species  are  natives  of  Chili  and 
Patagonia,  and  as  many  more  are  found  in  Tasmania  and 
New  Zealand.  The  Tasmania  myrtle,  F.  Cunninghami, 
grows  to  a  very  great  size,  and  its  brown,  satiny,  and  beau- 
tifully marked  wood  is  used  for  cabinet-work.  The  tawhai 
of  New  Zealand,  F.  Solandri,  also  known  as  white  or  black 
birch,  is  a  lofty,  handsome  evergreen  tree  with  hard  and 
very  durable  wood.    Its  bark  is  used  in  tanning. 

faham,  faam  (fa'am),  n.  [Local  name.]  The 
Angrmeum  fragrans,  an  orchid  the  leaves  of 
which  are  fragrant  and  are  used  in  decoction 
as  an  expectorant  and  stomachic. 

fahlband  (G.  pron.  f al'bant),  n.  [(J.,  <  fdhl  (= 
E./fflKoio),  pale,  +  hand  =  B.  land^.]  A  belt 
or  zone  of  rock'  impregnated  with  sulphureted 
metalliferous  combinations  which  are  liable  to 
decomposition,  thus  giving  the  rock  a  disinte- 
grated or  faded  appearance.  The  term  originated 
with  the  German  miners  employed  in  the  silver-mines  of 
Norway,  where  the  veins  are  enriched  along  the  lines  of 
their  intersections  witli  the  f  ahlbands.  In  a  few  localities 
the  fahlbands  are  themselves  worked  for  the  ore  which 
Uiey  contain. 

fahlerz  (f al'erts),  n.  [G.,  <  faM  (=  E.  fallow), 
yellowish,  -1-  erz,  <  OHG.  erizzi,  aruzi,  arue, 
ore.]  Grray  copper  or  gray-copper  ore :  called 
by  miaeralogists,  from  the  shape  of  its  crystals, 
tetrahedrite.  Sometimes,  half -translated, /a/iZ- 
ore. 

fahl-ore  (far or),  n.    Same  us  fahlerz. 

fahlunite  (fa'lun-it),  n.  [<  Fahlun  in  Sweden 
+  -»te2.]  A  hydrated  silicate  of  aluminium, 
of  a  greenish  color  and  micaceous  structure. 
It  occurs  in  prisms  often  six-  or  twelve-sided,  having  the 
foim  of  the  iolite  crystals  from  which  it  has  been  derived 
by  pseudomorphism. 

Fanr.    An  abbreviation  of  Fahrenheit. 

Fahrenheit  (far 'en -hit),  a.  [After  Gabriel 
Daniel  Fahrenheit,  a  native  of  Dantzic,  who 
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first  made  the  instrument  in  Amsterdam,  about 
1720.]  The  name  distinguishing  the  kind  of 
thermometer-scale  in  most  common  use  in 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  in  which 
the  space  between  the  freezing-  and  the  boiling- 
point  of  water,  under  the  standard  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere,  is  divided  into  180°,  the  freez- 
ing-point being  marked  32°,  and  the  boiling- 
point  212°:  as,  a  temperature  of  60°  Fahrenheit 
(that  is,  according  to  the  Fahrenheit  scale).  Each 
degree  of  the  centigrade  scale  equals  1.8  degrees  Fahren- 
heit, the  centigrade  zero  being  at  the  freezing-point,  or  32° 
Fahrenheit.  Abbreviated  F.  and  Fahr.  See  tka-mometer 
and  centigrade. 

faiblet,  n.    [P.]    Same  &s  foible. 

faience  (F.  pron.  fa-yons'),  n.  [=  G.  faience 
=  Dan.  fajence  =  Sw.  fajans,  <  P.  faience,  < 
It.  faensa,  i.  e.,  porcellana  di  Faenza,  earthen- 
ware of  Faenza,  a  city  in  Italy.  The  L.  name 
of  Faenza  ^3,s  FavenUa,  <  faven{t-)s,  ppr.  otfa- 
vere,  be  well  disposed,  be  favorable :  see  favor.] 
A  fine  kind  of  pottery  or  earthenware,  glazed, 
and  painted  with  designs,  said  to  have  been 
invented  in  Faenza,  Italy,  in  1299.  The  term  is 
loosely  used  for  any  ware  between  porcelain  and  common 
imglazed  pottery,  especially  any  such  ware  of  French  ori- 
gin, as  Moustiers  faience,  Bouen  faience,  etc.  Common 
or  Italian  faience  has  a  soft  body  and  a  thin  glaze,  and  re- 
ceives two  firings.  A  fine  faience,  also  called  English  fai- 
ence, was  invented  by  Josiah  Wedgwood  in  1763,  and  is 
known  as  Wedgwood  wa/re.  Also  spelled/ayence. — Faience 
d'Oiron  [F.],  the  fine  pottery  of  Oiron,  near  Thouars,  in 
France.— Faience  fine  [F.,  fine  earthenware],  pottery 
made  of  pipe-clay,  or  generally  of  any  paste  so  fine  as  to 
need  no  enamel.  It  is  usually  finished  with  a  very  thin 
transparent  glaze,  serving  merely  to  heighten  the  colors. 
The  pottery  of  Oiron  is  a  notable  instance  of  this,  and 
much  of  the  fine  English  pottery  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury is  of  the  same  character.  See  Wedgwood  ware,  un- 
der wares.— Faience  Henri  11.,  another  name  for  Oiron 
pottery.— Faience  patriotique  [F.,  patriotic  earthen- 
ware], plates,  dishes,  and  other  articles  of  glazed  pottery, 
decorated  with  revolutionary  emblems,  battle-scenes,  etc. , 
during  the  early  years  of  the  French  revolution.  Much 
of  this  ware  was  made  at  Nevers.  It  is  generally  of  coarse 
material  and  rudely  decorated.— Faiences  k  la  croix  [F., 
earthenware  with  the  cross],  the  enameled  pottery  of  Va- 
rages  in  France,  from  the  mark,  which  is  a  cross.  See  Va- 
rages  pottery,  under  poMerj/.— Faience  translueide  [F.], 
translucent  "earthenware,  such  as  the  white  ware  of  Per- 
sia. Such  ware  is  often  called  porcelain,  and  is  confound- 
ed with  true  Oriental  porcelain,  but  is  not  kaolinic.  It 
may  be  similar  in  its  composition  to  soft  porcelain. 

faik^  (fak),  V.  and  n.    See/afcei. 

faik^  (fak),  V,  [Sc,  prob.  <  Sw.  viha  =  Dan. 
vige,  give  way,  yield,  =  AS.  wioan,  give  way, 
whence  ult.  E.  weah  and  wick^:  see  tvealc  and 
wiclc^.]    I.  intrans.  1.  To  fail;  become  weary. 

Her  limbs  ihey  faieked  under  her  and  fell. 

A.  Ross,  Helenore,  p.  24. 
2.  To  stop;  cease. 

The  lasses  now  are  linking  what  they  dow. 
And  faiked  never  a  foot  for  height  nor  how. 

A,  Ross,  Helenore,  p.  73. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  excuse;  let  go  with  impu- 
nity.—  2.  To  reduce  the  price  or  amount  of; 
abate. 

I  would  wis  both  you  and  him  to  ken  that  I'm  no  in  your 
reverence ;  and  likewise,  too,  Mr.  Keelivin,  that  I'll  no 
faik  a  farthing  o'  my  right.  Gait,  The  Entail,  1. 169. 

faiks  (faks),  interj.    Same  as  facTfi. 

faili  (fal),  V.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  faile,  fayle; 
<  ME.  fallen,  faylen  (=  D.  feilm,  faXen  =  MHG. 
velen,  vcelen,  G.  fehlen)  =  Sw.  fela  =  Dan.  feile 
=  Icel.  feiU,  fail,  <  OF.  faillir,  fallir,  falir,  F. 
faillir  =  Pr.  falhir  =  OSp.  fallir,  Sp.  fallecer  = 
Pg.  fallecer,  fallir  =  It.  fallire,  faU,  miss,  onait, 
deceive,  <  L.  fallere,  pp.  falsus,  tr.  deceive,  dis- 
appoint, pass,  (with  mid.  force)  deceive  oneself, 
be  deceived,  err,  be  mistaken,  prob.  orig.  *sfal- 
lere  =  Gr.  o-^dAAefi',  cause  to  fall,  overthrow,  dis- 
appoint, pass,  be  baffied  or  foiled;  =  AS.  feal- 
lan,  etc.,  E./aZP:  seefaVX,  v.  From  the  same 
L.  source  are  B.  fault,  falter''-,  false,  fallible,  etc., 
defail,  default,  etc.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  be  or 
become  deficient  or  lacking,  as  something  ex- 
pectgd  or  desired ;  fall  short,  cease,  disappear, 
or  be  wanting,  either  wholly  or  partially ;  be 
insuflcient  or  absent:  as,  the  stream  fails  in 
summer;  our  supplies  failed. 

Often  time  it  fallethe,  that  where  Men  fynden  Watre  at 
0  tyme  in  a  Place,  it  faylethe  another  tyme. 

Mandemlle,  Travels,  p.  64. 

He  sawe  that  the  dscsefayled  and  myghtfynde  no  lodg- 
ynge.  Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  167. 

Having  so  said,  his  [Wolsey's]  Smech  failed,  and  incon- 
tinent the  Clock  struck  eight,  and  then  he  gave  up  the 
(jjiost.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  280. 

Failing  this  chance,,  it  would  seem  as  if  Antivari  was 
doomed  utterly  to  perish.    E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  394. 

2.  To  decline;  sink;  grow  faint;  become  weaker. 

Music's  a  child  of  mirth:  when  griefs  assail 
The  troubled  soul,  both  voice  and  fingers /ai(. 

Quarles,  Emblems,  iv.  16. 
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The  sound,  upon  the  fitful  gale. 
In  solemn  wise  did  rise  and  /ail. 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  i.  31. 

I  saw  the  strong  man  bowed  down,  and  his  kuees  bo  fail. 

Lamb,  Quakers'  Meeting. 

3.  To  come  short  or  be  wanting  in  action,  de- 
tail, or  result;  disappoint  or  prove  lacking  in 
what  is  attempted,  expected,  desired,  or  ap- 
proved: often  followed  by  an  infinitive  or  by 
of  or  in :  as,  he  failed  to  come ;  the  experiment 
failed  of  STieeess;  he  fails  in  duty;  the  portrait 
fails  in  expression. 

Thyng  countirf et  wyl  faile  at  assay. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  45, 
God  never  fails  to  hear  the  faithful  prayers  of  his  church. 
Peter  Martyr,  in  Bradford's  Works  (Parker  Soc,  1863), 

[II.  406. 
Did  the  martyrs  fail,  when  with  their  precious  blood 
they  sowed  the  seed  of  the  Church  ? 

Sum/fier,  Against  Slave  Power,  June  28, 1848. 
This  most  ancient  skull/aiis  utterly  to  vindicate  the  ex- 
pectations of  those  who  would  regard  prehistoric  men  as 
approaching  to  the  apes. 

Dawson,  Nature  and  the  Bible,  p.  168. 

4.  To  become  unable  to  meet  one's  engage- 
ments, especially  one's  debts  or  business  obli- 
gations ;  become  insolvent  or  bankrupt. 

I  could  not  but  read  with  great  delight  a  letter  from  an 
eminent  citizen,  who  h^a  failed,  to  one  who  was  intimate 
with  him  in  his  better  fortune,  and  able  by  his  counte- 
nance to  retrieve  his  lost  condition. 

Steele,  Spectator,  No.  456. 
=  Syn.  1.  To  fall  short,  come  short,  give  out.—  2.  To  wane, 
fade,  weaken.—  3.  To  come  to  naught,  prove  abortive. — 
4.  To  break,  suspend  payment. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  be  wanting  to;  disappoint; 
desert;  leave  in  the  lurch.  [Not  now  used  in 
the  passive.] 

For-thi  leme  we  lawe  of  loue  as  oure  lord  tauhte ; 
The  poure  peuple  faile  we  nat  whil  eny  peny  ous  la^teth. 
Piers  Plotvman  (C),  xiii.  120. 
Thou  hast  thy  sword  about  thee. 
That  good  sword  that  never  fail'd  thee ;  prithee,  come. 
JBeau.  and  Fl.,  Knight  of  Malta,  iv.  2. 
Neither  side  could  give  in  clear  accountes,  ye  partners 
here  could  not,  by  reason  they  .  .  .  were  failed  by  ye  ac- 
countante  they  sent  them. 

Bradford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  376. 
Thought,  look,  and  utterance /ai7fi(i  him  now; 
Fallen  was  his  glance,  and  flushed  his  brow. 

Scott,  Marmion,  iii.  14. 

2.  To  omit ;  leave  unbestowed  or  unperform- 
ed ;  neglect  to  keep  or  observe :  as,  to  fail  an 
appointment.     [Eare.] 

I  haue  myn  hoope  soo  sure  and  soo  stedfaste 
That  suche  a  lady  shulde  not  faile  pyte. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  66. 
The  inventive  God,  who  never  fails  his  part.     Dryden. 
3t.  To  come  short  of;  miss;  lack. 
Tyll  he  came  to  Plomton  parke, 
Kefaylyd  many  of  his  dere. 
Lytell  Geste  of  Robyn  Hode  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  106). 
For  though  that  seat  of  earthly  bliss  he  fail'd, 
A  fairer  Paradise  is  founded  now 
For  Adam  and  his  chosen  sons. 

Milton,  P.  K.,  iv.  612. 

4t.  To  deceive ;  delude ;  mislead. 

So  lively  and  so  like  that  living  sence  it  fayld. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  xi.  46. 

faili  (fal),  n.  [<  ME.  fayle,  feyle  (only  in  the 
frequent  phrase  loithouten  fayle,  without  fail, 
which  also  appears  in  the  OP.  form,  sanz  {sauns, 
sauntz,  saun)  faile  (fayle,  feyle)) ;  <  OF.  faille, 
faile  =  Fi.  falha,  failla  =  It.  fallo  (cf.  D.  LG. 
feil  =  MHG.  vwle,  G.  fehl  =  Dan.  feil  =  Sw. 
fel),  n.,  fail;  from  the  verb.]  1.  Lack;  ab- 
sence or  cessation. 

What  dangers,  by  his  highness'  fail  of  issue, 
May  drop  upon  his  kingdom.       Shak.,  W.  T.,  v.  1. 
How  grounded  ^e  his  title  to  the  crown, 
Upon  Qvj:fail  [failure  of  an  heir]? 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  i.  2. 

2.  Failure;  deficiency:  now  only  in  the  phrase 
without  fail  (which  see,  below). 

Mark,  and  perform  it  (seest  thou?) ;  for  the  fail 

Of  any  point  in  't  shall  not  only  be 

Death  to  thyself,  but  to  thy  lewd-tongued  wife. 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  ii.  S. 
Sf.  A  failure,  failing,  or  fault. 

The  honest  man  will  rather  be  a  grave  to  his  neighbours 
fails  than  any  way  uncurtain  them.  Feltham,  Eesolves. 
Without  fail,  without  delinquency  or  failure ;  certainly ; 
infallibly. 

To  morow  I  shall  be  ther  iinthoute  faile. 
And  speke  with  hir  as  touching  this  mater, 
And  what  she  seiti  ye  shall  haue  pleyne  answer. 

Generydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  782. 
He  will  mthout  fail  drive  out  from  before  you  the  Ca- 
naanites.  Josh.  iii.  10. 

Their  freinds  .  .  .  did  intend. for  to  send  over  to  Ley- 
den,  for  a  competente  number  of  them  to  be  hear  the  next 
year  without  fayle. 

Bradford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  232. 

faiP  (fal),  n.  [Sc,  also  feal,  prob.  <  Sw.  vail, 
a  sward,  a  pasture,  appar.  a  special  use  of  vail. 
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a  coast,  also  a  dam,  dike,  rampart,  =  E.  toall: 
see  loa/Jl.]  Apiece  out  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
sward ;  a  turf ;  a  sod. 

The  varyant  vesture  of  the  venust  vale 
Suhrowdis  the  scheraud  fur,  and  enevy  fale 
Ouerfrett  wyth  fulzeis,  and  flguris  ful  dyuers. 

Qavin  Douglas,  tr.  of  Vh-j,'il,  Prol.  to  xii.,  1.  38. 
Pail,  or  feal,  and  divot,  in  Scots  lau\  a  servitude  consist- 
ing in  a  right  to  lift  fails  or  divots  from  a  servient  tene- 
ment, and  to  use  them  for  the  purposes  of  the  dominant 
tenement,  as  for  building,  roofing,  dikes,  etc. 
faiFt,  "•   A  woman's  upper  garment.    SalUwell. 

See  faille. 
failancet  (fa'lans),  ».  [<  OF.  faillance  =  Sp. 
falencia  =  Pg.  fallencia  =  It.  fallenza,  <  ML. 
fallentia,  fault,  failing,  <  Ij.  fallen{t-)s,  ppr.  of 
fallere  (>  OF.  faillir,  etc.),  fail:  see  /oHi.] 
Failure. 

His  sicknesses  .  .  .  made  it  necessary  for  him  not  to 
stir  from  his  chair,  or  so  much  as  read  a  letter  for  two 
hours  after  every  meal,  failance  wherein  being  certainly 
reveng'd  by  a  fit  of  the  gout.  Bp.  Felt,  Hammond. 

fail-dike  (fal'dik),  n.  A  wall  built  of  fails  or 
turf.     [Scotch.] 

In  hehint  yon  &n\d /ail-dyke 

I  wot  there  lies  a  new-slain  knight. 

The  Twa  Corbies  (Child's  Ballads,  III.  61). 

failerf  (fa'ler),  n.  [<  OF.  failler,  fail:  inf.  used 
as  a  noun;  see/njAand-e?-*.]  Failure.  [Eare.] 

Granting  that  Philip  was  the  younger;  yet  on  tliefailer 
or  other  legal  interruption  of  the  Line  of  Margaret,  .  .  . 
the  Queen  of  England  might  put  in  for  the  next  Succes- 
sion. Heylin,  Hist.  Presbyterians,  p.  131. 

failing  (fa'ling),  n.  [<  MS.failyng;  verbal  n.  of 
fail^,  v.'\  The  act  or  condition  of  one  who 
faUs;  imperfection;  weakness;  fault. 

And  even  hia  failinr^s  lean'd  to  virtue's  side. 

Goldsmith,  Des.  Vil.,  1. 164. 

Don't  be  too  severe  upon  yom-self  and  your  own  fail- 
ings ;  keep  on,  don't  faint,  be  energetic  to  the  last. 

Sydney  Smith,  in  Lady  Holland,  vi. 

Poets  and  artists,  whose  dearest /aiZm,7  is  a  lack  of  con- 
cern for  people  or  things  not  associated  with  their  own 
pursuits.  Stedman,  Poets  of  America,  p.  307. 

=  SjTl.  Foible,  imperfection,  shortcoming,  weakness,  in- 
firmity. 
faille  (faly  or  fal),  re.  [F.]  If.  Originally,  a 
hood  covering  the  face,  worn  by  nuns  of  cer- 
tain orders ;  also,  a  veil  worn  by  women,  and 
covering  the  head  and  shoulders,  the  word 
having  different  meanings  at  different  periods 
from  the  thirteenth  to  the  eighteenth  century. 
Hence — Sf.  The  material  of  which  such  a  gar- 
mentwasmade. — 3.  Asilk  fabric  having  a  very 
light  "grain"  or  cord,  in  distinction  from  otto- 
man, which  has  a  heavy  cord  (gros  grain),  and 
from  surah,  which  is  twilled. 

The  most  important  of  the  manufactures  comprise  .  .  . 
taffetas  and  failles,  black.       A.  Barlow,  Weaving,  p.  396. 

faillis  (fa'lis),  «.  [Heraldic  F.,  <failUr,  faU.] 
In  her.,  a  fracture,  notch,  or  gap  in  an  ordinary 
or  other  bearing,  as  if  a  piece  had  been  taken 
out. 

failure  (f al'ur),  n.  [=  It.  fallura  ;  a,sfaiV-  +  -ure.'i 

1.  A  failing;  deficiency;  default;  cessation  of 
supply  or  total  defect :  as,  the  failure  of  springs 
or  streams ;  failure  of  crops. 

It  was  provided  that,  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  the 
line  of  Philip,  the  Spanish  throne  should  descend  to  the 
House  of  Savoy.  Lecky,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  i. 

2.  Omission ;  non-performance :  as,  the  failure 
of  a  promise  or  an  engagement. 

The  free  manner  in  which  people  of  quality  are  dis- 
coursed on  at  such  meetings  is  but  a  just  reproach  of 
theiv  failures  in  this  kind  [in  payment].  Steele, 

3.  Decay,  or  defect  from  decay :  as,  the  fail- 
ure of  memory  or  of  sight. 

He  owed  his  death  to  a  mere  accident,  to  a  little  inad- 
vertency and  failure  of  memory.  South,  Sermons. 

4.  The  act  of  failing,  or  the  state  of  having 
failed  to  accomplish  a  purpose  or  attain  an  ob- 
ject ;  want  of  success:  as,  the  failures  of  life. 

It  was  his  [Temple's]  constitution  to  dread  faihire  more 
than  he  desired  success.    Macaulay,  Sir  William  Temple. 

Emerson  shows  us  the  "success"  of  the  bad  man,  and 
tile  failures  and  trials  of  the  good  man. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Emerson,  v. 

5.  The  condition  of  becoming  bankrupt  by  rea- 
son of  insolvency ;  confession  of  insolvency ;  a 
becoming  insolvent  or  bankrupt:  as,  the  failure 
of  a  merchant  or  a  bank. 

Had  Sir  Walter's  health  lasted,  Jie  would  have  redeem- 
ed his  obligations  on  account  of  Ballantyne  and  Co.  with- 
in eight  or  nine  years  at  most  from  the  time  of  his  fail- 
ure. R.  H.  Button,  Sir  W.  Scott,  xv. 

Failure  of  consideration.  Seeco7»s?aera(ion.=S3Ti.  1. 
Decline,  loss. —  2.  Neglect. — 4.  Miscarriage. — 5.  Failure, 
Jnsol  vency.  Bankruptcy,  Suspension.  ^'Insolvency  is  a  state ; 
failure,  an  act  flowing  out  of  that  state ;  and  bankruptcy, 
an  eif  ect  of  that  act "  (Crabb).  A  bank  may  be  insolvent  — 
that  is,  unable  to  pay  all  its  debts  —  without  there  being  a 
public  knowledge  of  the  fact;  it  is  a  just  law  that  makes 
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it  a  criminal  offense  for  a  bank  officer  to  receive  deposits 
when  he  knows  his  bank  to  be  insolvent.  FaUureii  the 
popular  and  common  name  indicating  the  cessation  of 
business  on  account  of  insolvency,  especially  if  produced 
by  the  actual  lack  of  money  to  meet  some  demand.  Bank- 
ruptcy is  often  in  popular  use  the  same  as  insolvency,  but 
it  is  moi'e  often  used  of  the  legal  state  of  those  who  have 
surrendered  their  property  to  their  creditors  on  account 
of  tlieir  insolvency,  or  of  the  proceedings  in  connection 
therewith :  as,  he  is  going  through  bankruptcy.  Suspen. 
sion,  or  stoppage  of  payment,  is  in  the  natm*e  of  tempo- 
rary/ai/«re,  depending  upon  temporary  disabilities  not 
necessarily  involving  insolvency.  Upon  converting  assets 
into  money  or  getting  an  extension  of  credit,  one  who  has 
suspended  may  be  able  to  resume  business.  Insolvency 
and  banhruptcy,  in  the  legal  sense,  continue,  in  respect  to 
past  obligations,  until  the  insolvent  or  bankrupt  is  for- 
mally discharged  by  the  courts. 
fainl.(fan),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  slsofayne;  <  ME. 
fain,  fayn,  fein,  fain,  fawen,  fawn,  fagen,  <  AS. 
fcegen,  glad,  =  OS. /og'are  =  OSGcfagin  =  Icel. 
feginn  =  Goth.  *fagins  (only  in  deri v.  verb  fa- 
gr««o», rejoice :  &eefain^,v.,fawn^,  v.),  glad.]  1. 
Glad;  pleased;  rejoiced:  used  absolutely  or  fol- 
lowed by  an  infinitive :  as,  I  am /aw  to  see  you. 

Tlienne  was  I  as  fayn  as  foul  on  feir  morwen  [as  a  bird  on 

a  fine  morning], 
Gladdore  then  the  gleo-mon  is  of  his  grete  giftes. 

Piers  Plovnaan  (A),  xi.  109. 
What  man  is  founde  that  was  lost. 
With  him  is  crist  plesid  &fayn. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  99. 

2.  Glad,  in  a  relative  sense ;  content  or  will- 
ing to  accept  an  alternative  to  something  bet- 
ter but  unattainable :  followed  by  an  infinitive : 
as,  he  was  fain  to  run  away. 

When  Hildebrand  had  accursed  Henry  IV.,  there  were 
none  so  hardy  as  to  defend  their  lord  ;  wherefore  he  was 
fain  to  humble  himself  before  Hildebrand.  Baleigh. 

I  was  fain  to  purchase  peace  by  the  price  of  a  new 
pitcher.  B.  2'aylor,  Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  107. 

fain^  (fan),  adv.  [<  fain^,  a. ;  prop,  predicate 
adj.]  Gladly;  with  pleasure  or  content:  with 
would.     [Archaic] 

He  is  the  man  of  the  worlde  that  I  wolde  faynest  knowe 

this  day.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  376. 

I  would  very  fain  have  gone,  had  I  not  been  indisposed. 

Dainpier,  Voyages,  II.  i.  87. 

fain^t  (fan),  V.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  fayne ;  < 
ME./ffline«,  feinen,  aXso  faunen,  fagnien  (whence 
mod.  E.  fawn'i-},  <  AS.  fcegenian,  gefcegnian  = 
Icel.  fagna  =  Goth,  faginon  (be  glad),  <  fcegen, 
fain,  glad :  see /ami,  g,.,  and  etfawn^,  v.,  a  dou- 
blet of /oml,  «.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  be  fain;  be 
glad;  rejoice. 

Faine  mote  the  hille  of  Syon. 

Ps.  xlvii.  12  (ME.  version). 

2.  To  fawn.     See/awrel, «). 

II.  trans.  1.  To  fill  with  gladness ;  cause  to 
rejoice. 
To  God  thsCtfaines  mi  youthede  al. 

Ps.  xlii.  4  (ME.  version). 

Er  thei  specken  to  me  f  eire  and  fayn^de  me  with  wordes. 

Joseph  of  Arimathie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  9. 

2.  To  wish ;  desire ;  long. 

If  thou  thus  leeue  thi  wickid  lijf, 
Myn  aungils  wolen  the  iherotfayn. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed,  Furnivall),  p.  202. 

1  faine  to  tell  the  things  that  I  behold. 

Spenser,  Hymn  of  Heavenly  Beauty,  1.  6. 

3.  To  acquiesce  in ;  accept  with  reluctance,  as 
an  alternative. 

fain^t,  i>.  An  obsolete  spelling  oi  feign  (retained 
in  the  derivative /ami). 

faiueance  (fa'ne-ans),  n.  [<  F.  fainiant.']  The 
habit  of  doing  nothing  or  of  being  idle ;  indo- 
lence ;  sloth. 

The  mask  of  sneering /aiTWdTice  was  gone;  imploring 
tenderness  and  earnestness  beamed  from  his  whole  coun- 
tenance. Kinysley,  Hypatia,  xxvii. 

faineant  (F.  pron.  fa-na-on'),  a.  and  n.  [F.,  do- 
nothing,  <  faire,  do,  +  niant,  nothing,  OF.  ne- 
ant,  noiant,  niant  =  Pr.  neien,  nien,  nient  =  It. 
niente,  nothing,  <  L.  ne,  not  (or  nee,  nor,  not), 
-I-  ML.  en{  t-)s,  anything,  a  thing :  see  ens.]  I. 
a.  Literally,  do-nothing;  specifically,  an  epi- 
thet applied  to  the  later  Merovingian  kings  of 
France,  who  were  puppets  in  the  hands  of  the 
mayors  of  the  palace. 

Tlie  last  king  of  the  Merowingian  line  Oes  rois  faine- 
ants), Childeric  HI.,  was  deposed  with  the  consent  of  Pope 
Zacharias  and  placed  in  a  monastery. 

Ploetz,  Epitome  (Tillinghast's  revision),  p.  184. 

"  My  signet  you  shall  command  with  all  ray  heart,  mad- 
am," said  earl  Philip.  ..."  I  am,  you  know,  a  complete 
Roy  FainAant.  and  never  once  interfered  with  my  .Maire 
de  Palais  in  her  proceedings ! " 

Scott,  Peveril  of  the  Peak,  xv. 

By  the  action  of  the  party  which  in  its  successive  phases 
has  borne  the  names  of  Puritan,  Whig,  and  Liberal,  the 
Tudor  autocracy  has  been  reduced  to  a  limited,  or  rather 
a  faineant,  monarchy,  and  the  Tory  oligarchy  .  .  .  has 
been  replaced  by  a  House  of  Commons  elected  on  a  more 
popular  basis.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XI.  739. 


faint 

II.  n.  Ado-nothing;  a  lazy,  Eihiftless  fellow 
fainheadt,  n.    [ME.  faynhed;  <  fain^  -t-  -head.\ 
Gladness. 

Hit  shall  glade  you  full  godely  agaynea  your  gret  anger 
And  fllle  you  with/aj/n/ied,  in  faithe  1  you  hete.  ' 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  I.  2446 
fainlyt,  adw.   [_<.faini-  +  -ly^.']   Gladly;  with  joy. 
She's  gane  unto  her  west  window, 
And  fainly  aye  it  drew. 
The  Jolly  Goshawk  (Child's  Ballads,  III.  286). 
fainness  (fan'nes),  ».     [<  ME.  fainenes,  fain- 
nes;  <  fain^  +  -ness.']    The  state  of  being  faia 
or  content;  willingness;  compliance. 

But  the  vnrewly  multitude  .  .  .  pressed  stil  vpon  him 

for  fainnesse  to  heare  the  word  of  God  out  of  his  mouth.* 

J.  Udall,  On  Luke  v. 

Sansculottism  claps  hands;  —  at  which  hand-clapping 

Foulon  (in  ii\B  fainness,  as  his  destiny  would  have  it)  also 

claps.  Carlyle,  French  Eev.,  I.  v.  9. 

faint  (fant),  a.  and  n.    [Also,  and  now  usually, 

in  the  lit.  sense,/eij!t;  <  ME./a^re<,/e^ni,  weak, 

feeble,  <  OF.  feint,  faint,  feigned,  negligent, 

sluggish,  pp.  ot  feindre,  faindre  (=  Pr./a«fto-), 

feign,  refl.  sham,  work  negligently:  see  feign, 

which  was  formerly  speUed/aj«,  accordingwith 

/aire*.]    I.  a.  If.  Feigned;  simulated. 

Thus  lytherly,  tho  lyghers  [liars]  lappet  their  tales 
Andfoi'get  g.  faint  tale  vnder  fals  colour. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 12590. 

2.  Having  or  showing  little  force  or  earnest- 
ness; not  forcible  or  vigorous;  not  active; 
wanting  strength,  energy,  or  heartiness:  as,  a 
faint  resistance ;  a,  faint  exertion. 

It  is  but  a/ayn^  folk  i-founded  vp-on  lapes. 

Piers  Plowman's  Crede  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  47, 
The  defects  which  hindered  the  conquest  were  the /ain( 
prosecution  of  the  war  and  the  looseness  of  the  civil  gov- 
ernment. Sir  J.  Davies,  State  of  Ireland. 
Damn  vfith  faint  praise,  assent  with  civil  leer. 

Pope,  Prul.  to  Satu'es,  L  201. 
A  theme  for  Milton's  mighty  hand- 
How  much  unmeet  foi'  us,  a  faint  degenerate  band ! 
Scott,  Don  Roderick,  Int.,  st.  3. 

3.  Having  little  spirit  or  animation;  dispirit- 
ed; dejected;  depressed. 

Do  unto  them  as  thou  hast  done  unto  me  for  all  my 
transgressions :  for  my  sighs  are  many,  and  my  heart  is 
faint.  Lam.  i.  22. 

4.  Having  little  courage ;  cowardly ;  timorous. 
He  shall  be  counted  worse  than  a  spy,  yea,  almost  as 

evil  as  a  traitor,  that  with  a  faint  heart  doth  praise  evil 
and  noisome  decrees. 

Sir  T.  More,  Utopia  (tr.  by  Robinson),  I. 

5.  Having  an  intense  feeling  of  weakness  or 
exhaustion ;  inclined  to  swoon :  as,  faint  with 
hunger;  faint  and  sore  with  travel. 

The  air  hath  got  into  my  deadly  wounds. 
And  much  effuse  of  blood  doth  make  me  faint. 

Shak.,  3  Hen.  VL,  ii.  ft 
Poi'phyro  grew /ain(, 
She  knelt  so  pure  a  thing,  so  free  from  mortal  taint. 

Keats,  Eve  of  St,  Agnes. 

6+.  Weak  by  reason  of  smallness  or  slender-  _ 
ness;  small;  slender.     [Eare.] 

In  bigger  bowes  [boughs]  fele,  and  fainter  tevre 
Brannches  doo  traile,  and  cutte  hem  bei  this  reason. 
Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  71. 

7.  Having  little  clearness  or  distinctness; 
hardly  perceptible  by  or  feebly  affecting  the 
senses ;  indistinct ;  deficient  in  brightness,  viv- 
idness, or  clearness,  loudness,  sharpness,  or 
force;  not  well  defined;  feeble;  dim:  as,  a 
/aiM«  light;  a/ai»f  color;  a /aire*  resemblance. 

All  distant  and  faint  were  the  sounds  of  the  battle. 

Scott,  Maid  of  Toro.    • 
Ever/nmfer  grew 
In  my  weak  heart  the  image  of  my  love. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  L  301. 
As  sea-water,  having  killed  over-heat 
In  a  man's  body,  chills  it  with  faint  ache. 

Swinburne,  Two  Dreams. 

II.  /..  1.  One  of  the  colored  lines  (usually 
pale)  on  writing-paper.  [A  trade  use.]— 2. 
pi.  The  impure  spirit  which  comes  over  first 
and  last  in  the  distillation  of  whisky,  the  for-  - 
mer  being  called  the  strong,  and  the  latter, 
which  is  much  more  abundant,  the  weak  faints. 
This  crude  spirit  is  much  impregnated  with  fetid  essentia 
oil  (fusel-oil);  it  is  therefore  very  unwholesome,  and  must 
be  purified  by  rectification.  Ure. 
3.  A  fainting-fit ;  a  swoon. 

Seemed  to  me  ne'er  did  limner  paint 

So  just  an  image  of  the  Saint 

Who  propped  the  Virgin  in  her  faint. 

Scott,  Marraion,  iv.  W- 

The  night  fell,  and  found  me  where  he  had  laid  ""  d""  ' 
ing  ray  faint.         R.  L.  Stevenson,  The  Dynamiter,  p.  ('• 

faint  (fant),  V.  [<  ME.  fainten,  feynten;  </««. 
a.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  become  weak  in  spint; 
lose  spirit  or  courage ;  sink  into  dejection;  de- 
spond; droop. 


faint 

If  thou  foM  in  the  day  of  adversity,  thy  strength  is 
small.  Prov.  xxlv.  10. 

Had  you  not  sente  him,  many  would  have  been  ready  to 
/ain!«  and  goe  backe. 

Quoted  in  Bradford's  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  50. 
At  length  the  nine  (who  still  together  held) 
Tbelr  fainting  foes  to  shameful  flight  compell'd. 

Dryden,  Flower  and  Leaf,  1.  301. 
Why  should  we/avnt  and  fear  to  live  alone. 
Since  all  alone,  so  Heaven  has  willed,  we  die? 

KebUy  Cliristian  Year. 

2.  To  become  faint,  weak,  or  exhausted  in  body; 
laU  in  strength  or  vigor ;  languish ;  droop ;  es- 
pecially, to  fall  into  a  swoon;  lose  sensation 
and  consciousness;  swoon:  sometimes  with 
■away. 

Than  be-gonne  the  horse  of  the  cristin  to  feynte  sore  as 
they  that  two  dayes  hadde  not  eten. 

Merlim  (B.  B.  T.  S.),  iii.  446. 

In  that  day  shall  the  fair  virgins  and  young  men  faint 

ior  thirst.  Amos  viii.  13. 

On  hearing  the  honour  intended  her,  she  fainted  away. 

Guardian. 

3.  To  become  faint  to  the  view;  become  grad- 
ually dim  or  indistinct ;  fade ;  vanish. 

Gilded  clouds,  while  we  gaze  on  them,  faint  before  the 
eye.  ,      Pope. 

Il.t  trans.  To  make  faint;  weaken;  depress; 
<iishearten;  deject. 

Syn  ibai  fainted  are  with  fight. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (B.  B.  T.  S.),  1.  9667. 
It  faints  me 
To  think  what  follows. 

ShMk.,  Hen.  VIII.,  li.  3. 
I  resolved  ...  to  aquainte  Mr.  Weston  with  y^  fainted 
state  of  our  business. 
Cuahman,  quoted  in  Bradford's  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  64. 

faint-draw  (fant'drft),  v.  t.    To  draw  or  deUne- 

ate  lightly.    Samage.     [Rare.] 
faintent,  v.  t.     [<  famt  +  -e»i  (c).]    To  make 

faint. 

Thou  wilt  not  be  either  so  little  absent  as  not  to  whet 
our  appetites,  nor  so  long  as  iofainten  the  heart. 

Bp.  Hall,  Christ  among  the  Doctors. 

faintfulf,  «•  [i  faint  +  -ful.l  Painting;  de- 
jected. 

Titan's  nieces  gather  all  in  one 

Those  fluent  springs  of  your  lamenting  tears. 

And  let  fhem  flow  alongst  rayfaintfvXl  looks. 

Qreene,  Orlando  Furioso. 

faint-heart,  faint-hearted  (fant'hart,  -har''- 
ted),  a.  Cowardly;  timorous;  easily  alarmed 
or  yielding  to  fear. 

Be  not  fainlt-hearted  for  these  evil  days,  which  are  come 
to  try  tts  and  purify  us. 

J.  Bradford,  Letters  (Parker  Soc,  1853),  II.  197. 
From  fearefull  cowards  entrance  to  forstall, 
kn&  faint-heart  fooles,  whom  shew  of  perill  hard 
Could  terrifie  from  Fortunes  faire  adward. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  x.  17. 

faint-heartedly  (faufhar'ted-li),  adv.  In  a 
timorous  or  cowardly  manner. 

faint-heartedness  (fant'har'ted-nes),  n.  Cow- 
ardice; want  of  courage. 

fainting  (fan'ting),  n.  [Verbal  n.  otfamt,  «.] 
A  swoon;  the  act  of  swooning. 

Sleep  hath  forsook  and  given  me  o'er 
To  death's  benumming  opium  as  my  only  cure : 
T\ieaae  faintings,  swoonings  of  despair. 
And  sense  of  Heaven's  desertion. 

muton,  S.  A.,  1.  631. 

faintisef,  n.  [MB.,  also  faintis,  fayntise,  fein- 
tise,  feyntise,  <  OP.  feintise,  faintise,  P.  feinUse 
(=  Pr.  feintesa),  feigning,  f aintness,  <  feindre, 
feign:  see  faint.]  1.  Deceit;  hypocrisy;  feign- 
ing. 

I  will  fayne  the  no  faintis  vnder  faith  wordes. 

Destmotion  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  I.  241. 

2.  Faintness;  weakness. 

Br  i  a  furlong  hedde  i-fare  a  feyntise  me  hente, 
That  forther  miht  i  not  a-fote  for  defaute  of  sleep. 

Pi^rs  Plowman  (A),  v.  5. 

3.  Faint-heartedness;  cowardice. 

Ho-ao  faileth  torfeyntyee  wild  fur  him  for-brenne ! 

WUllam  ofPaleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1188. 
Knightes  ever  shoulde  be  persevering, 
To  seeke  honour  without /einfise  or  slouth. 

Flower  and  Leaf,  1.  548. 

faintish  (fan'tish),  a.  [,< faint  + -ishk:\  Slight- 
ly faint. 

If  on  coming  home  from  a  journey  in  hot  weather  you 
»M  yourself /ointesft  and  drouthy. 

A.  Tucker,  Light  of  Nature,  I.  i.  6. 

faintishness  (fan'tish-nes),  n.  A  slight  degree 
of  faintness;  languor. 

The  sensation  ot  faintishness  and  debility  on  a  hot  day. 
Arbuthnot,  Effects  of  Air. 

faintlingt  (fant'ling),  a.  [<  faint  +  -Ung.'\ 
Timorous;  feeble-minded. 

There's  no  having  patience,  thou  art  such  &  faintling, 
<%  creature.  Arbuthnot,  Hist.  John  BuU,  ii.  13. 
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faintly  (fant'li),  adv.  [<  ME.  faintly,  fayntly, 
feinteliche,  etc. ;  <  faint  +  -ly^.]  In  a  faint 
manner ;  without  vigor,  energy,  or  heartiness ; 
without  vividness  or  distinctness;  feebly;  timo- 
rously. 

It  is  ordinary  with  them  to  praise  faintly  the  good  qual- 
ities of  those  below  them.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  468. 
Tho'  faintly,  merrily— far  and  far  away  — 
He  heard  the  pealing  of  his  parish  bells. 

Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden. 
A  near  hum  from,  bees  and  brooks 
Comes  faintly  like  the  breath  of  sle'ep. 

Bryant,  Summer  Eamble. 

faintness  (fant'nes),  n.  [<  ME.  feyntnesse ;  < 
faint  +  -ness.']  The  state  or  condition  of  being 
faint;  defect  of  strength;  feebleness;  deficien- 
cy of  force,  brightness,  vividness,  distinctness, 
or  the  Uke ;  want  of  vigor,  energy,  or  heartiness; 
timorousness;  dejection;  irresolution. 

And  vpon  them  that  are  lette  a  lyue  of  you  I  wyll  sende 
a  fayntnesse  into  theyr  hartes  in  the  lande  of  theyr  ene-. 
mies.  Bible  of  1561,  Lev.  xxvi. 

As  she  was  speaking,  she  fell  down  tor  faintness. 

Rest  of  Esther  xv.  16. 
Yea,  such  a  fear  and  faintness  is  grown  in  court,  that 
they  wish  rather  to  hear  the  blowing  of  a  horn  to  hunt 
than  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  to  fight. 

Lyly,  Alexander  and  Campaspe,  iv.  3. 

faint-pleadert  (fant'ple'''der),  n.  [<  faint  + 
pleader.']  In  law,  a  fraudulent,  false,  or  col- 
lusory  manner  of  pleading,  to  the  deception  of 
a  third  person. 

faintyt  (fan'ti),  a.  [</aJn« -t- -j^i.]  Paint;  fee- 
ble; languid;  exhausted. 

Jacob  sod  potage,  and  Esau  came  from  the  felde  and 

was  fayntye,  and  sayde  to  Jacob :  let  me  suppe  of  yt  redde 

potage,  for  I  xrafainty.  Bible  of  1661,  Gen.  xxv. 

The  fainty  knights  were  scorch'd,  and  knew  not  where 

To  run  for  shelter,  for  no  shade  was  near. 

Dryden,  Flower  and  Leaf,  1.  381. 

fairi  (far),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  fair,  fayr,  faier, 
fayer,  feir,  fager,  etc.,  <  A&.fwger,  beautiful, 
pleasing,  pleasant,  =  OS.  fagar  =  OHG.  fagar 
=  Icel.  fagr  =  Sw.  fager  =  Dan.  feir  (obs.), 
fager  =  Goth,  fagrs,  fit,  adapted;  prob.  ult. 
connected  with /aj/i,  q.  v.]  I.  a.  1.  Beauti- 
ful; comely;  free  from  disfigurement  or  incon- 
gruity; pleasing  to  the  eye:  as,  a,  fair  land- 
scape. 

And  there  is  the  most/aj/r  Chirche  and  the  most  noble 

of  alle  the  World.  Ma/ndemUe,  Travels,  p.  8. 

This  Town  of  Edinburgh  is  one  of  the  fairest  Streets 

that  ever  I  saw.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  vi.  38. 

The  Nymph  did  like  the  Scene  appear. 
Serenely  pleasant,  calmly /air. 

Prior,  Lady's  Looking-glass. 

A  violet  by  a  mossy  stone 

Half  hidden  from  the  eye  ; 
Fair  as  a  star  when  only  one 
Is  shining  in  the  sky.     Wordsworth,  Lucy. 
Fair  meadows,  softly  tinged 
With  orange  and  with  crimson.      Bryant,  Sella. 

3.  Free  from  imperfections  or  blemish ;  pure, 
clean,  unspotted,  untarnished,  etc. ;  free  from 
anything  that  might  impair  the  appearance, 
quality,  or  character ;  not  foul :  as,  a  fair  copy ; 
fair  skies ;  fair  fame. 

The  Water  eke  beholde  yf  it  he  faire, 

Hoolsum,  and  light. 

Palladium,  Husbondrie  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  2. 

It  is  in  life  as  it  is  in  ways,  the  shortest  way  is  commonly 

the  foulest,  and  surely  the  fairer  way  is  not  much  about. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  iL  350. 

I'll  vindicate  her /air  name,  and  so  cancel 
My  obligation  to  her. 
Fletcher  (and  MassmgerT),  Lovers'  Progress,  v.  1. 

The  Manuscript  of  Prudentius  Hymnes,  which  was  also 
shewed  us,  is  a  much/airer  Letter,  and  therefore  thought 
to  be  older  by  one  Century  at  least. 

Lister,  Journey  to  Paris,  p.  109. 

We  that  flght  for  our /air  father  Christ, 
Seeing  that  ye  be  grown  too  weak  and  old 
To  drive  the  heathen  from  your  Konian  wall, 
No  tribute  will  we  pay. 

Tennyson,  Coming  of  Arthur. 

3.  Of  a  light  hue:  clear  in  color;  not  dusky 
or  sallow;  not  discolored:  as,  a  fair  skin  or 
complexion;  fair  hair;  the  English  are  a/air 
race. 

She  is  a  very  comely  Lady,  rather  of  a  Flemish  Complex- 
ion than  Spanish, /air-haired.      Howell,  Letters,  1.  iii.  9. 

Upon  her  inquiring  what  sort  of  a  woman  lady  Lovely 
was  in  her  person,  "Really,  niadame,"  says  the  Jacka- 
napes, "she  is  exactly  of  your  height  and  shape;  but,  as 
you  are/air,  she  is  a  brown  woman."  „     „„ 

Steele,  Tatler,  No.  207. 

Her  face,  oh!  call  it  fair,  not  pale. 

Coleridge,  Christabel,  ii. 

4.  Free  from  obscurity  or  doubt;  clear;  dis- 
tinct; positive;  direct:  as,  to  get  &  fair  view 
of  a  prospect;  to  take  a,  fair  aim. 


fair 

Alle  that  were  in  the  castell  a-woke,  and  it  was  than 
feire  day.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  610. 

5.  Marked  by  favoring  conditions;  affording 
ample  facility  or  advantage ;  unobstructed;  fa- 
vorable: as,  &fair  field  and  no  favor;  a,  fair 
mark;  in  a,  fair  way  to  success;  a,  fair  subject 
of  ridicule. 

On  that  othir  side  thei  saugh  the  foreste  and  the  for- 
teresses  that  were  ther  a-boute,  and  the  erable  londe  and 
the  feire  flsshinge.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  609. 

We  sailed  from  hence  directly  for  Genoa,  and  had  a/air 
wind  that  carried  us  into  the  middle  of  the  Gulf. 

Addison,  Remarks  on  Italy  (ed.  Bohn),  I.  360. 

6.  Comparatively  favorable  or  propitious;  not 
obstructive  or  forbidding;  moderately  fit  or 
suitable:  as,  fair  weather  (as  distinguished 
from  clear  or  foul  weather). 

In  the  weather  reports  of  the  U.  S.  Signal  Corps,  the 
sky  is  said  to  be /air  when  it  is  from  foui'-teuths  to  seven- 
tentliB  (inclusive)  covered  with  clouds. 

Report  of  Chief  Signal  Ojgicer  for  1881,  p.  745. 

7.  Pree  from  guile,  harm,  or  injustice;  not 
wrongful,  erroneous,  or  blameworthy;  impar- 
tial ;  honest ;  equitaljle :  used  both  of  persons 
and  of  things:  as, /air  dealing ;  a /air- debater; 
a  fair  decision. 

Than  scide  the  Archebisshop,  "&o  feire  eleccion  was 
neuer  sene ;  now  go  ye,  riche  barouns  and  lordes,  and  as- 
say yef  ye  may  take  oute  the  swerde." 

Merlin  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  i.  103. 

As  for  deceiving  your  friend,  that's  nothing  at  all  — 
tricking  is  all /air  in  love,  isn't  it,  ma'am? 

Sheridan,  The  Duenna,  ii.  4. 
The  rogue  and  fool  by  fits  is /air  and  wise ; 
And  even  the  best,  by  fits  what  they  despise. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  ii.  233. 
It  is  probably  never /air  to  lay  the  blame  of  a  moral  de- 
terioration or  enfeeblement  primarily  on  intellectual  mis- 
apprehension.    T.  H.  Oreen,  Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  §  111. 

There  can  be  no  fairer  ambition  than  to  excel  in  talk ; 
to  be  affable,  gay,  ready,  clear  and  welcome. 

R.  L.  Stevenson,  Talk  and  Talkers. 

8.  Comparatively  good  or  satisfactory;  passa- 
bly or  moderately  good ;  free  from  serious  de- 
fect; not  undesirable,  but  not  excellent:  as,  a 
/oir  income;  a /air  appearance;  he  bears  a/ajr 
reputation. 

He  [Temple]  is  not  without /air  pretensions  to  the  most 
honourable  place  among  the  statesmen  of  his  time. 

Macaulay,  Sir  William  Temple. 
The  inns  were  all  comfortable  buildings,  with  very  fair 
accommodations  for  travellers. 

B.  Taylor,  Northern  Travel,  p.  44. 

9.  Of  favorable  bearing  or  import;  manifest- 
ing or  expressing  proper  feelings  or  intentions ; 
not  harsh  or  repellent ;  plausible :  as,  a  fair 
seeming ;  to  he  fair  in  speech. 

The  Indians  were  the  same  there  as  in  all  other  places, 
at  first  very  fair  and  friendly,  though  afterwards  they 
gave  great  proofs  of  their  deceitfulness. 

Beverley,  Virginia,  i.  H  16. 
He,  seeing  himself  surrounded,  with  fair  words  and 
promise  of  great  guifts  attempted  to  appease  them. 

Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  iv. 
lOf.  Gracious;  kind. 

I  come  from  your  love. 
That  sends  you /air  commends  and  many  kisses. 

Fletcher  {and  another).  Noble  Gentleman,  i.  3. 

I  much  thank  you  for  your  Visits,  and  other  fair  Re- 
spects you  shew  me.  Howell,  Letters,  ii.  64. 

1 1 .  Level ;  parallel,  as  a  wall.  [Prov.  Eng.]  — 
A  fair  field.  See  field.— A  fair  wind.  See  wind.  —  Fail 
and  square,  honest ;  honorable  and  without  deceit  or  ar- 
tifice :  also  used  adverbially.    See/airl,  adv. 

For  you  are /air  and  square  in  all  your  Dealings. 

Wycherley,  Gentleman  Dancing-Master,  EpiL 
I  ain't  a  Wig,  I  ain't  a  Tory, 

I'm  'jest  a  candidate,  in  short ; 
Thet's  fair  an'  square  an'  parpendioler. 

Lowell,  Biglow  Papers. 

Fair  falcon.  See, /aicon.- Fair  ploy,  impartial  treat- 
ment;  a  fair  chance;  due  opportunity:  a  figure  taken 
from  gaming :  as,  give  him  fair  play. 

Aye  she  made  the  trumpet  sound, 
It'e  a' fair  play. 

Catherine  Johnstone  (Child's  Ballads,  IV.  37). 
In  a  long  public  life  X  have  never  met  a  man  trained  in 
the  working  of  the  parliamentary  system  who  believed 
that  a  single  chamber  would  secure  habitual  fair  play 
to  minorities,  and  therefore  I  am  against  the  unicameral 
method.  Contemporary  Rev.,  LII.  308. 

Fair  to  middling,  in  com. ,  like  fair,  8,  moderately  good : 
a  term  designating  a  specific  grade  of  quality  in  the  mar- 
ket—The fair  sex,  women.  =Syn.  1  and  2.  Handsome, 
Pretty,  etc.  See  beautiful. —  3.  Blond,  etc.  See  white. —  7. 
Open,  Frank,  etc.    See  candid. 

II.  n.  1.  A  fair  or  beautiful  woman ;  in  gen- 
eral, a  woman,  especially  a  beloved  woman.  [A 
use  extremely  common  in  eighteenth-century 
poetry.] 

This  present  night  I  have  appointed  been 
To  meet  that  chaste /air  that  enjoys  my  soul. 

Fletcher,  Faithful  Shepherdess,  i.  2. 


fair 

1  have  found  out  a  gift  for  my  fair; 

I  have  found  where  the  wood-pigeons  breed. 

Shenstone,  Pastoral,  ii 
St.  Fairness;  beauty. 

Are  not  my  tresses  curled  with  such  art 
As  love  delights  to  hide  him  in  their  fair! 
Greene  and  Lodge,  Looiting  Glass  for  Lond.  and  Eng. 
My  decayed/tw'r 
A  sunny  look  of  his  would  soon  repair. 

Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  ii.  1. 
The  fair,  woman ;  the  female  sex;  specifically,  the  young 
and  beautiful  of  that  sex :  usually  collective,  as  plural,  but 
sometimes  as  singular. 

None  but  the  brave  deserves  thefair. 

Dryden,  Alexander's  Feast. 
It  would  be  nncourtly  to  speak  In  harsher  words  to  the 
fair,  but  to  men  one  may  take  a  little  more  freedom. 

Steele,  Spectator,  No.  294. 

To  him  with  anger  or  mth  shame  repair 
The  injured  peasant  and  deluded /air. 

Crabbe,  Works,  I.  22. 

fairi  (far),  adv.    [<  ME.  faire,  fayre,  feire,  <  AS. 

fmgere,  fcegre,  'beautifully,  pleasantly,  <  fceger, 

fair:  see/airl,  a.]     1.  Kindly;  civilly;  oom- 

plaisantly ;  courteously. 

Weelcome/aire  thi  neiboris  that  comen  to  thee  warde 

With  mete,  dxinke,  &  honest  chere. 

Bailees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  44. 

When  he  speaketh  fair,  believe  him  not ;  for  there  are 
seven  abominations  in  his  heart.  Prov.  xxvl.  26. 

Get  me  a  guard  about  me ;  make  sure  the  lodgings, 
And  speak  the  soldiers /air. 

Fletcher,  Loyal  Subject,  iv.  6. 

2.  Honorably;  honestly. 

And  alle  the  that  ben  tals  fayre  hem  amende, 
And  3yue  hem  wijt  &  good  will. 

Piers  Plowman's  Crede  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  863. 

Heaven  shield,  my  mother  play'd  my  father /air. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  lii.  1. 

3.  Auspiciously;  favorably;  happily. 

With  that  departed  Merlin  fro  blase,  that  longer  ne 
wolde  not  tarie,  but  dide  his  message  well  and  feire,  ffor 
on  the  morowe  by  pryme  he  come  to  Citee  of  Gannes. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  143. 
The  ship  is  in  her  trim:  the  merry  wind 
Blows /air  from  land.  SAo*.,  C.  of  E.,  iv.  1. 

4.  Fairly;  clearly. 

When  we  came  aboard  our  Ship  again,  we  steered  away 

for  the  Island  Mindanao,  which  was  now  fair  in  sight  of  us. 

Damipier,  Voyages,  I.  309. 

5.  Correctly;  straight  or  direct,  as  in  aiming  or 
hitting.— Fair  and  square,  honestly;  justly;  straight- 
forwardly. 

If  he  could  only  have  looked  fair  a/nd  square  at  them,  a 
man  about  to  speak  to  men  and  women  merely. 

W.  M.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p.  20. 
Fair  fall,  well  betide,  good  luck  to.  [Prov.  Eng.  aud 
Scotch.] 

Fair  fa'  Uk  canny  caidgy  carl ! 
Wee!  may  he  bruik  his  new  apparel ! 

Mayne,  Siller  Gun,  p.  14. 

To  bid  fair,  lead  fair,  etc.  See  the  verbs. 
fair^  (far),  V.  [<  ME.  fayren,  make  beautiful, 
intr.  become  beautiful,  <  AS.  fwgrian,  become 
beautiful,  dfcegrian,  make  beautiful,  <  fceger, 
beautiful.]  "L.  trans.  1.  To  make  fair  or  beau- 
tiful. 

For  since  each  hand  hath  put  on  nature's  power, 
Fairing  the  foul  with  art's  false  borrow'd  face. 
Sweet  beauty  hath  no  name,  no  holy  bower. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  cxxvii. 

2.  Naut.,  to  adjust ;  make  regular,  or  fair  and 
smooth ;  specifically,  to  form  in  correct  shape, 
as  the  timbers  of  a  ship. 

Hence  a  fairing,  or  correcting  process,  has  to  be  per- 
formed before  the  timbers  can  be  laid  off. 

Thearle,  Naval  Arch.,  §  9. 

II.  intrans.  If.  To  become  fair  or  beautiful. 
—  2.  To  clear  up;  cease  raining:  applied  to 
the  Tveather,  in  reference  to  preceding  rain: 
followed  commonly  by  up  or  off.     [Scotch.] 

Ringan  was  edging  gradually  off,  with  the  remark  that 
it  didna  seem  like  to /air.  The  Smugglers,  1. 162. 

The  afternoon  faired  up;  grand  clouds  still  voyaged  in 
the  sky,  but  now  singly,  and  with  a  depth  of  blue  around 
their  path.  JR.  L.  Stevenson,  Inland  Voyage,  p.  199. 

To  fair  off  or  fair  up,  for  "clear  off"  or  "clear  up,"  is 
marked  Southwestern  in  Bartlett.  It  is  very  common, 
it  is  true,  in  the  South,  but  was  evidently  imported  from 
Scotland.  Trans.  Amer.  Philol.  Ass.,  XVII.  38. 

fair^  (far),  n.  [<  ME.  feire,  feyre,  <  AF.  feire, 
OF.  feire,  foire,^.  foire  =  Ft.  fleyra,  feira,  fiera 
=  Sp.  feria  =  Pg,  feira  =  It.  fiera,  a  fair,  < 
ML.  feria,  a  fair,  a  holiday,  L.  usually  pl./entE 
(>  D.  G.  ferien  =  Dan.  Sw.  ferie,  sing.,  ferier, 
pi.,  vacation,  holidays),  holidays,  orig.  *fesiw, 
likiD  to  festus,  a  feast:  see  festal,  feast.^  1.  A 
stated  market  in  a  particular  town  or  city;  a 
regular  meeting  of  buyers  and  sellers  for  trade. 
Among  the  most  celebrated  fairs  in  Europe  are  those  of 
Frankfort-on-the-Main  and  Leipsic  in  Germany,  of  Nijni- 
Novgorod  in  Kussia,  and  of  Lyons  in  France.  Fairs  appear 
to  have  originated  in  churchfestivals,  which,  fromthegreat 
concourse  of  people  at  such  times,  afforded  convenient  op- 
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portunities  for  commercial  transactions,  and  this  origin  is 
commemorated  in  the  German  word  messe,  which  means 
both  the  mass  and  a  fair  (see  kermess).    See  market. 

A  Fair  is  a  greater  Kind  of  Market,  granted  to  any 
Town  by  Privilege,  for  the  more  speedy  and  commodious 
providing  of  such  Things  as  the  Place  stands  in  need  of. 
They  are  generally  kept  once  or  twice  in  a  Year. 

Bourne's  Pop.  Awtiq.  (1777),  p.  367. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  Aenach,  or  fair, 
which  was,  as  we  have  seen,  an  assembly  ol  the  whole  peo- 
ple of  a  Tuath  or  province,  was  always  held  at  the  place 
of  burial  of  the  kings  aud  nobles.  The  institution  of  a 
fair  at  any  place  seems  to  have  always  arisen  from  the 
burial  there  of  some  great  or  renowned  personage. 

W.  K.  Sullivan,  Introd.  to  O'Curry's  Anc.  Irish,  I. 

[cccxxvi. 

In  early  English  times  the  great /airs,  annual  and  other, 
formed  the  chief  means  of  distribution,  and  remained  im- 
portant down  to  the  seventeenth  century.  ...  On  the 
Lower  Niger,  "every  town  has  a  market  once  in  four 
days,"  and  at  different  parts  of  the  river  a  large /air  once 
a  fortnight.  H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  §  246. 

2.  An  occasional  joint  exhibition  of  articles  for 
sale  or  inspection;  a  sale  or  an  exhibition  of 
goods  for  the  promotion  of  some  public  interest 
or  the  aid  of  some  public  charity  (see  iaeaar, 
2) :  as,  an  agricultural /air;  a  church /air. 

A  church  fair,  or  any  fair,  in  fact,  always  seems  to  me 
like  a  contrivance  to  get  a  gi'eat  deal  of  money  for  very 
little  value,  by  putting  off  unmarketable  goods  on  unwill- 
ing purchasers  ...  on  the  pretense  of  doing  good. 

Wm,.  Allen  Butler,  Mrs.  Limber's  Eafile. 

3t.  Market;  chance  of  selling. 
Forstalleth  my  feire,  flhteth  in  my  chepynges, 
Breketh  vp  my  beme-dore,  and  bereth  awei  my  whete. 
Piers  Plmmnan  (A),  iv.  43. 
After  the  fair,  the  day  after  the  fair,  too  late. 

A  ballad,  be  it  neuer  so  good,  it  goes  a  begging  after 
the  faire.  Breton,  Wit's  Trenchmour,  p.  9. 

Bartholomew  fair.  See  Bartholomew  day,  under  daj/l. 
—Fancy  fair,  a  special  sale  of  fancy  articles  for  a  benev- 
olent or  charitable  object.  [Eng.]— Statute  fair.  See 
statute-fair. 
fair^t,  ».  [^  OF.  faire,  do  (inf.  as  a  noun),  < 
L.  facere,  do:  see  affair  and  fact.']  Doing; 
action;  affair. 

At  that  parleament  swa  did  he 
Wit  gtetfayr  and  solemnyt6. 

£ar6ottr  JIfS.,  XX.  126.    (Jamieeon.) 
Harke,  brethir,  waites  wele  aboute. 
For  in  oure  fayre  we  ffynde  no  frende; 
The  Jewes  with  strengh  are  sterne  and  stoute, 
And  scharpely  schapes  them  vs  to  schende, 

York  Plays,  p.  470. 
Allace,  how  now !  this  is  an  haisty /air. 
Priests  of  Peblis  (Pinkerton's  Scottish  Poems,  I.  38). 

fair*t,  13.    Same  asfare^. 
fair-bodingt  (f ar'b6'''ding),  a.    Auspicious ;  fa- 
vorable. 

The  sweetest  sleep,  and  fairest-boding  dreams 
That  ever  enter'd  in  a  drowsy  head. 
Have  I  since  your  departure  had,  my  lords. 

Shak.,  Kich.  III.,  v.  3. 

fair-bookt  (f  ar'but),  n.  A  book  in  which  a  stu- 
dent writes  out  examples  of  mathematical  pro- 
cesses. 

I  have  seen  a  fair-hook  (as  'tis  called)  of  a  young  man's 
about  17  years  of  age,  who  had  been  6  years  at  school  but 
never  went  through  that  rule.  W.  Wallis. 

fair-conditioned  (far 'kon- dish  ■"ond),  a.  Of 
good  disposition.    HaUiwell. 

fair-faced  (far'fast),  a.  1.  Having  a  fair  face. 
— 2.  Double-faced;  flatteringly  deceptive;  pro- 
fessing great  love  or  kindness  without  reality. 

fairfiefdite  (far'feld-it),  n.  [<  Fairfield  (see 
def . )  +  -ite2.]  X  hydrous  phosphate  of  calcium 
and  manganese,  of  a  nearly  white  color  and 
pearly  luster,  found  at  Branohville,  Fairfield 
county,  Connecticut,  and  also  in  Bavaria. 

fair-finished  (far'An^'isht),  a.  Bleached  for  bri- 
dles and  for  some  kinds  of  ladies'  shoes :  said 
of  leather.  This  use  of  fair  appears  also  in  the  old 
phrase  fair-top  ftoois- that  is,  boots  with  tops  of  light- 
colored  leather. 

fair-ground  (far'ground),  n.  The  grounds  in 
which  an  agricultural  or  other  fair  is  held. 
[U.  S.] 

The  owners  of  horses  and  mules  were  coining  money, 
transporting  people  to  the  fair-ground. 

C.  D.  Warner,  Uoundabout  Journey,  p.  199. 

fair-hair  (far'har),  n.  The  nuchal  ligament  or 
tendon  of  the  neck  of  cattle  and  sheep.  Also 
called  faxwax,  paxwax,  etc.  Se 
nucha,  under  ligamentum.  [Scotch.] 
fairhead^  «.  [MB.  fairhede,  fairehede,  fayre- 
hede,  etc.  (=  Dan.  fagerhed  =  Sw.  fagerhet), 
var.  oifairhood.^  Fairness;  beauty. 
Thenke  alle  day  on  hir  fairhede. 

Mom.  of  the  Rose,  1.  2484. 
The  forme  of  all/aj/reAeiJe  apon  me  es  feste. 

York  Plays,  p.  3. 
Thurgh  his  fairhede  as  fast  he  felle  into  pride. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  4409. 

fairhoodt  (far'hud),  ».  A  later  form  of  Middle 
English  fairhede. 
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fairies'-horse  (far'iz-h6rs),  n.  In  Ireland,  the 
ragwort,  Seneeio  Jacobwus. 
fairies'-table  (far'iz-ta"bl),  n.  In  the  north  of 
Wales,  the  common  mushroom,  Agaricus  cam- 
pestris,  and  similar  fungi. 
fairily  (far'i-li),  adv.  In  a  fairy-like  manner; 
in  a  manner  or  fashion  suggestive  of  the  han- 
diwork of  fairies ;  as  fairies. 

Numerous  as  shadows  haunting  fairily 
The  brain.  Zeats,  Eve  of  St.  Agnes. 

See  what  a  lovely  shell,  .  .  . 
Made  so  fairily  well 
With  delicate  spire  and  whorl. 

Tennyson,  Maud,  xxiv.  i. 
fairing  (far'ing),  n.     [<  fair^  +  -ing.']     1.  x 
present  bought  or  given  at  a  fair,  or  brought 
from  a  fair. 

Give  me  yom:  hand,  we  are  near  a  pedlar's  shop; 
Out  with  your  purse,  we  must  hstvefairinge  now, 

Greene,  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay. 
Sweet  hearts,  we  shall  be  rich  ere  we  depart 
If  fairings  come  thus  plentifully  in: 
A  lady  wall'd  about  with  diamondsl 

SAaJ-.,  L.  L.  L.,T.  2. 
I  have  gold  left  to  give  thee  sl  fairing  yet. 

B.  Jonson,  Bartholomew  Fair,  ii.  1. 
"  What/airiBjTS  will  ye  that  I  bring?" 
Said  the  King  to  his  daughters  three. 

Lowell,  Singing  Leavee^ 
2.  Ironically,  something  unpleasant  bestowed 
as  a  gift.     [Scotch.] 

Ah,  Tam!  ah,  Taip!  thou'U  get  thy  fairin'! 
In  hell  they'll  roast  thee  like  a  herrin'I 

Bums,  Tam  o'  Shanter. 
fair-lead  (far'led),  n.  Same  a,s  fair-leader. 
fair-leader  (far'le'^der),  n.  Naut. :  (a)  A  thim- 
ble or  cringle  to  guide  a  rope.  (6)  A  strip 
of  board  with  holes  in  it  for  running  rigging 
to  pass  through  and  be  kept  clear, 
so  as  to  be  easily  distinguished  at 
night. 

fairly  (far'li),  adv.     [<  ME.  fayrely 
(=  ODan.  fagerlig,  famerlig,  fagrligr, 
a.);  i  fair^  + -Ta)^.'\    1.  In  a  fair  man- 
ner,   (a)  Beautifully;  handsomely. 
Within  a  trading  town  their  long  abide. 
Full  fairly  situate  on  a  haven's  side. 

Dryden. 
(i>)  Honestly ;  justly ;  equitably ;  honorably. 
My  chief  care 
Is  to  come  fairly  off  from  the  great  debts 
Wherein  my  time,  something  too  prodigal. 
Hath  left  me  gag'd.        SAa*.  M.  of  V.,  i.  1.    •'Jl.'f",^^"' 
If  you  are  noble  enemies. 
Oppress  me  not  with  odds,  but  kill  me  fairly ! 

Fletcher  (and  another),  Love's  Cure,  i.  8. 

(c)  Fully ;  clearly ;  distinctly. 

Degree  being  vizarded. 
The  unworthiest  shows  as  fairly  in  the  mask. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C,  i.  3. 
I  interpret  fairly  your  design.  Dryden. 

(d)  Seasonably ;  moderately ;  measurably ;  considerably. 
Such  arcades  must  be  bad  indeed  to  be  wholly  unsatis- 
factory, and  some  of  those  at  Gorizia  are  yevy  fairly  done. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  49. 

In  a,  fairly  coherent  dream  everything  seems  quite  real. 

W.  K.  Clifford,  Lectures,  II.  141. 

The  Latin  of  the  twelfth  century  is  fairly  good  and 

grammatical  Latin. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist,  p.  162. 

(e)  Absolutely;  pdbitively;  actually;  completely;  an  in- 
tensive or  emphatic  word  :  as,  I  am  fairly  worn  out;  tne 
yheels  fairly  spun. 

My  lords  about  my  bed. 
Wishing  to  God  that  I  were  fairly  dead. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  348. 

2t.  Softly;  gently. 

But  here  she  comes :  1  fairly  step  aside. 
And  hearken,  if  I  may  her  business  here. 

Milton,  Comus,  1. 168. 
Hooly  and  fairly.    Seeheoly.  .  ,      , 

fair-maid  (far 'mad'),  ».  1.  A  local  (west- 
county)  English  name  of  the  dried  pilchara.— 
2.  A  local  Virginian  name  of  the  porgy,  scup, 
or  scuppaug,  Stenotomus  clirysops.  „ 

fair-maids-of-February  (far'madz'ov-feh  ro- 
a-ri),  n.    Abook-name forthe snowdrop,  taMn- 

"flit J Q  j/J'^j/jZ/q 

fair-maids-'of-France  (far'madz'ov-frans'),i». 
A  double-flowered  variety  of  a  cultivated  crow- 
foot. Ranunculus  aconitifoUus.  , , 

fair-minded  (far'min"ded),  a.  Judging  faMljr 
and  justly ;  forming  just  and  correct  opimons , 
upright. 

It  is  limited  by  and  regulated  upon  pri""'?''.' jjimni: 
think,  afford  little  room  for  difference  of  opmi™  ™°"f 


fair-minded  and  moderate  men. 


Brovgham. 


fair-mindedness  (far'niin-'ded-nes),  «•    The 
quality  or  character  of  being  fair-nundeo. 

A  spirit  oi  fainnindedness,  and  a  rare  promptness  in 
seizing  the  strategic  points  of  every  ''*"*i""''f,Yrv.  388. 


fair-natured 

fair-natured  (far'na^turd),  a.  Well-disposed; 
good-natured:  as," b, fair-natured -pimaQ," Ford. 

fairness  (f ar'nes),  n.  [<  ME.  faimesae,  faimes, 
etc.,  <  AS.fwgernes,  beauty,  <fceger,  beautiful: 
see  fair  and  -me«s.]  The  quality  or  character 
of  being  fair,  in  any  sense  of  that  word. 

Fayrest  of  f aire,  that  fairenesse  doest  excell, 
This  happie  day  I  have  to  greete  you  well. 

Spenier,  ¥.  Q.,  IV.  il.  23. 
If  she  be  fair  and  viise— fairness,  and  wit, 
The  one's  for  use,  the  other  useth  it. 

Shak.,  OtheUo,  ii.  1. 
I  have  let  myself  to  another,  even  to  the  King  of  Princes ; 
and  how  can  I  with /airaess  go  back  with  thee  7 

Bv/nycm,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  p.  126. 
With  so  much  unfairness  in  his  policy  there  was  an  ex- 
traordinary degree  ot  fairness  in  his  intellect. 

Macaulay,  Machiavelli. 

fair-seeming  (fSr'se''''ming),  a.  Appearing  to 
be  fair. 

In  giving  a  fair-seeming  appearance  to  common  goods, 
we  are  not  only  behind  some  of  our  continental  rivals,  but 
we  are  lamentably  behind  in  the  conditions  which  pro- 
mote excellence.  Westminster  Rev.,  CXX'VIII.  197. 

fairshipt,  »•     [ME.  fevrscMpe;  <  fair^  +  ship.'] 

Beauty.    I/ydgate. 
fair-spoken  (f ar'spo'^kn),  a.   Using  fair  speech ; 

bland;  civil;  courteous;  plausible. 

Arius,  a  priest  in  the  churcli  of  Alexandria,  a  subtle- 
witted  and  a  marvelous /airspofoji  man. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity. 
May  never  saw  dismember  thee, 

Nor  wielded  axe  disjoint. 

That  art  t\iQ  fairest-spoken  txee 

From  here  to  Lizard-point. 

Tennyson,  Talking  Oak. 

fairway  (far'wa),  n.  [<  /flSM-i,  a.,  6,  -I-  way.] 
The  part  of  a  road,  river,  harbor,  etc.,  where 
the  navigable  channel  for  vessels  lies. 

As  the  river  is  rather  narrow  at  this  point  [Cork],  the 
line  of  fairway  for  vessels  passing  through  the  bridge  is 
confined  nearly  to  the  center  ot  the  river. 

Set.  Amer.  Supp.,  p.  446. 

fair-weather  (far'weTH''''er),  a.  Existing  or 
done  in  or  fitted  for  only  pleasant  weather; 
hence,  figuratively,  appearing  in  or  suited  to 
only  favorable  circumstances ;  not  capable  of 
withstanding  or  outliving  opposition  or  adver- 
sity: as,  a  fair-weather  voyage;  fair-weather 
friends  or  Christians;  fair-weather  kindness. 

No,  master,  I  would  not  hurt  you ;  methinks  I  could 
throw  a  dozen  of  such /atrw«atfier  gentlemen  as  you  are. 
Brooke,  Fool  of  Quality,  ii.  166. 
Such  weather  as  auita  fairweatJier  sailors. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  85. 

fair-'WOrldt  (far'wtold),  n.  A  state  of  prosper- 
ity or  well-being. 

They  think  it  was  never  fair-world  with  them  since. 

Milton. 

fairy  (far'i,  formerly  fa'e-ri),  re.  and  a.  [Some- 
times written  archaically  (after  OF.)  faery,  fa- 
erie (as  in  Spenser),  particularly  in  the  1st  and 
2d  senses ;  <  ME.  fairy e,  fayry,  fayerye,  feyrye, 
faierie,  feiri,  etc.,  enchantment,  fairy  folk, 
fairy-land,  rarely  a  fay  or  fairy,  <  OP.  faerie, 
faierie,  enchantment,  mod.  'P.  faerie  (>G./eem)i 
enchantment,  fairy-land,  <  OF.  fae,  mod.  F.f^e, 
ME.  fay,  F.fa/y^,  a  fairy:  see/o^s.]  j.  «. ;  pi. 
fairies  (-iz).   If.  Enchantment ;  magic. 

God  of  her  has  made  an  end, 
And  fro  this  worlde's/airy 
Hath  taken  her  into  company.  Gower. 

But  evermore  her  moste  wonder  was, 
How  that  it  [a  horse]  coude  gon,  and  was  of  bras ; 
It  was  oifairye,  as  the  peple  semed. 

Chaucer,  Squire's  Tale,  1.  193. 
No  man  dar  taken  of  that  frute,  for  it  is  a  thing  ot 
fayrU.  MandevUle,  Travels,  p.  273. 

To  prove  this  world  al  way,  iwis. 
Hit  nis  but  f  antum  and  feiri. 

Early  Eng.  Poems  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  134. 

2.  An  imaginary  being  or  spirit,  generally  rep- 
resented as  of  a  diminutive  and  graceful  hu- 
man form,  but  capable  of  assuming  any  other, 
and  as  playing  pranks,  frolicsome,  kindly,  mis- 
chievous, or  spiteful,  on  human  beings  or 
among  themselves ;  a  fay. 

This  makith  that  ther  ben  no  fayeries. 

Chaucer,  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  1.  16. 

The  feasts  that  underground  the  Faerie  did  him  make. 
And  there  how  he  enjoy'd  the  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  iv.  307. 

Trip  the  pert/aertes  and  the  dapper  elves. 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  118. 


8t.  Fays  collectively;  fairy  folk. 

In  olde  dayes  of  the  king  Arthour, 

Of  which  that  Britons  speken  gret  honour, 

Al  was  this  lond  fulflld  olfOiyrie. 

Chaucer,  Viiffi  of  Bath's  Tale,  1.  3. 
The  dawn  is  my  Assyria,  the  sunset  and  moonrise  my 
Paphos,  and  unimaginable  realms  ot  faerie. 

Emerson,  Misc.,  p.  22. 
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4t.  Fairy-land;  elf -land. 

He  [Arthur]  is  a  king  ycrowned  ia  fairy.  Lydgate. 

Where  men  fynden  a  Sparehauk  upon  a  Perche  righte 
fair,  and  righte  wel  made ;  and  a  f ayi-e  Lady  ot  Fayrye, 
that  kepethe  it.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  146. 

5t.  An  enchantress. 

To  this  great  fairy  [Cleopatra]  I'll  commend  thy  acts. 

Make  her  thanks  bless  thee.         Shak.,  A.  and  C,  ly.  8. 
Fairy  of  the  mine,  an  imaginary  being  supposed  to  in- 
habit mines;   a  kobold.     In  Germany  two  species  are 
spoken  of,  one  fierce  and  malevolent,  the  other  gentle. 
No  goblin,  or  swart /aery  of  the  mine. 
Hath  hurtful  power  o'er  true  Virginity. 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  436. 
=Syn.  2.  Fairy,  Elf,  Fay;  Sylph,  Gmrmej  Jinn,  Genie; 
Goblin.  Fairy  is  the  most  general  name  for  a  diminu- 
tive imaginary  being,  generally  in  human  form,  sometimes 
very  benevolent  or  inclined  to  teach  moral  lessons,  as  the 
fairy  godmother  of  Cinderella ;  sometimes  malevolent  in 
the  extreme,  as  in  many  fairy  stories.  Spenser  took  up  the 
word  in  Chaucer's  spelling,  faerie  or  faery,  and  gave  it  an 
extended  meaning,  which  is  now  commonly  confined  to  that 
spelling  and  to  his  poem;  the  personages  in  "  The  Faery 
Queene  "  live  in  an  unlocated  region,  essentially  like  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  are  of  heroic  and  occasionally  su- 
pernatural powers ;  these  personages  he  sometimes  calls 
elves  or  elfins.  In  ordinary  use  an  elf  differs  from  a  fairy 
only  in  generally  seeming  young,  and  being  more  often 
mischievous.  Pope,  in  ' '  The  Rape  of  the  Lock,"  has  given 
a  definite  cast  to  sylph  and  gnome;  these  two  words  are 
elsewhere  often  associated,  gnomes  having  always  been 
tabled  as  living  in  underground  abodes,  and  especially  as 
being  the  guardians  of  mines  and  quarries,  while  sylphs 
are  denizens  of  the  air.  From  this  difference  of  place  it 
has  followed  that  gnomes  are  generally  thought  of  with 
repugnance  or  dread,  and  sylphs,  although  ot  both  sexes 
in  literature,  are  popularly  thought  of  as  young,  slender, 
and  graceful  females :  hence  the  expression  "a  sylph-like 
form."  To  Oriental  imagination  is  due  the  finn,  djinn, 
or  jinnee;  the  form  genie  is  most  vividly  associated  with 
the  "Arabian  Nights":  as,  the  genie  of  Aladdin's  lamp; 
the  genie  that  the  fisherman  let  out  ot  the  bottle.  A  gob- 
lin is  wicked,  mischievous,  or  at  least  roguish,  and  Iright- 
ful  or  grotesque  in  appearance.  See  the  definitions  of 
kobold,  sylph,  brownie,  banshee,  yortte,  pixie,  nixie,  nymph, 
etc. 

II.  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  or  in  some  manner 
connected  with  fairies;  done  by  or  coming 
from  fairies.  See  phrases  below. — 3.  Resem- 
bling in  some  way  a  fairy;  hence,  fanciful, 
graceful,  whimsical,  fantastic,  etc.:  as,  fairy 
creatures  or  favors. 

Shrunk  like  a  fairy  changeling  lay  the  mage. 

Tennyson,  Coming  of  Arthur. 
We  laughed  —  a  hundred  voices  rose 
In  airiest /airiest  laughter. 

H.  P.  Spofford,  Poems,  p.  14. 

Bale  upon  bale  of  silks  and/air^  textures  from  looms  of 
Samarcand  and  Bokhara. 

T.  B.  Aldrich,  Ponkapog  to  Pesth,  p.  243. 

Fairy  beads.  See  St.  Cuthbert's  beads,  under  bead.— Fairy 
circle,  fairy  dance.   See  fairy  ring.— Tairy  hammer, 

the  name  given  in  the  Hebrides  to  an  ancient  stone  (usu- 
ally porphyry)  hammer,  shaped  like  the  head  ofahatchet, 
used  to  medicate  the  drink  given  to  patients  atfiicted  with 
certain  diseases. — Fairy  hillocks,  verdant  knolls  found 
in  many  parts  of  Scotland,  which  have  received  this  de- 
nomination from  the  popular  idea  that  they  were  an- 
ciently inhabited  by  the  fairies,  or  that  the  fairies  used 
to  dance  on  them. — Fairy  millstone,  a  flat  disk  of  stone 
or  slate  with  a  central  perforation,  such  as  are  frequently 
found  with  paleolithic  remains,  and  are  now  thought  to 
be  whorls  ot  spindles.— Fairy  money,  money  imagined 
in  old  legends  to  be  given  by  fairies,  which  soon  turned 
into  withered  leaves  or  rubbish ;  also,  money  found,  from 
the  notion  that  it  had  been  dropped  by  a  good  fairy  out  of 
favor  to  the  finder. 

In  one  day  Scott's  high-heaped  money-wages  became 
fairy-money  and  nonentity.  Carlyle,  Misc.,  IV.  181. 

Pisistratus  draws  the  bills  warily  from  his  pocket,  half- 
suspecting  they  must  already  have  turned  into  withered 
leaves  like /airj/-moriej/.  Buiwer,  Caxtons,  xvii.  6. 

Fairy  pipes,  pipes  and  pipe-bowls,  usually  of  baked  clay 
and  very  small,  found  in  the  north  of  England,  some- 
times with  objects  of  remote  antiquity.  It  is  possible  that 
they  point  to  a  practice  of  smoking  earlier  than  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  and  with  other  material  than  tobacco;  but  it 
seems  probable  that  they  are  of  the  sixteenth  century  and 
later.  Alsocalled  Celtic  pipes  and  elfin  pipes.— Ts,iiy  Ting 
or  circle,  or  dance,  a  phenomenon  observed  in  fields,  long 
popularly  supposed  to  be  caused  by  fairies  in  their  dances. 
It  is  caused  by  the  growth  of  certain  fungi,  especially 
Agarieus  oreades,  A.  achimenes,  and  one  of  the  Myxomy- 
cetes,  Physarum  cinereum..  The  latter  may  appear  in  a 
single  night,  forming  a  circle  on  the  grass  as  if  sprinkled 
with  ashes.  The  agarics  grow  outward  from  a  center, 
spreading  further  year  by  year,  while  the  central  and  inner 
portions  die  away.  Similar  but  smaller  rings  are  some- 
times formed  on  old  trees  and  rocks  by  the  growth  ot  a 
lichen  in  a  corresponding  manner.— Fairy  sparks,  the 
phosphoric  light  from  decaying  wood,  fish,  and  other  sub- 
stances, believed  at  one  time  to  be  lights  prepared  for  the 
fairies  at  their  revels. 

fairy-bird  (f  ar'i-b6rd),  ».  A  name  of  the  least 
tern.  Sterna  minuta,  from  its  graceful  move- 
ments.    [Local,  British.] 

fairy-butter  (far'i-but'''§r),  «.  A  name  in  the 
northern  counties  of  England  for  certain  ge- 
latinous fungi,  as  Tremella  albida  and  Exidia 
glandulosa,  formerly  "believed  to  be  the  pro- 
duct of  the  fairies'  dairy." 

fairy-cups  (far'i-kups),  n.  A  bright-red  cup- 
like fungus,  Peziga  cocoinea. 
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fairy-fingers  (far'i-fing'''gerz),  n.  The  foxglove. 
Digitalis  purpurea. 

fairyism  (far'i-izm),  n.  [<  fairy  +  -ism.]  1. 
The  state  of  being  f  airy-Uke ;  resemblance  to 
fairies  or  fairy-land  in  customs,  nature,  appear- 
ance, etc. 

The  air  of  enchantment  and  fairyism  which  is  the  tone 
ot  the  place.  Walpole,  Letters,  II.  431. 

2.  Belief  in  fairies;  a  narrating  of  fairy  tales; 
fairy  myths  or  legends. 

This  curious  and  very  ancient  medley  of  Druidism  and 
fairyism  I  have  abridged  from  the  ancient  Leabhar  na-h- 
Uidhr6,  80  often  referred  to  in  these  lectures. 

O'Curry,  Anc.  Irish,  I.  ix. 
Thomson  is  beautiful  in  rural  descriptions,  but  he  has- 
not  the  distinctness  and /airj/ism  of  Milton. 

Sir  E.  Brydges,  On  Milton's  Comus. 

fairy-land  (far'i-land),  n.  The  imaginary  landi 
or  abode  of  fairies. 

Hark !  'tis  an  elfin  storm  irora  fairy  land. 

Keats,  Eve  of  St.  Agnes. 
It  cheered  mild  Spenser,  called  from  Faeryland 
To  struggle  through  dark  ways. 

Wordsworth,  Sonnet  on  the  Sonnet. 

fairy-loaf  (far'i-lof ),  n.  A  kind  of  fairy-stone  ; 
a  fossil  spatangoid  sea-urchin,  as  of  the  genus- 
Ananchytes  (which  see).     [Local,  Eng.] 

fairy-martin  (far'i-mar'tin),  «.  A  book-name 
of  an  Australian  swallow,  Mirundo  ariel. 

fairy-purses  (f ar'i-per''''sez),  n.  A  cup-like  fun- 
gus containing  small  bodies  thought  to  resem- 
ble purses ;  probably  Nidularia  campanulata. 

fairy-shrimp  (far'i-shrimp),  n.  The  popular 
name  of  a  small  British  fresh-water  phyUopo- 


Fairy-shrimp  {.Branchipus  diaphanus),  about  twice  natural  size. 

dous  crustacean,  BrarteMpus  (or  Ghi/rocephalus) 
diaphanus.  it  swims  on  its  back,  is  almost  transparent, 
has  stalked  eyes  and  no  carapace,  and  is  about  an  inch 
long.  It  is  named  from  its  diaphanous  appearance  and 
active  motions. 

fairy-stone  (far'i-ston),  n.  A  ;provincial  (south 
of  England)  name  of  an  echinite  or  fossil  sea- 
urchin  found  in  the  Cretaceous. 

faisceau  (fe-s6'),  n.  In  math.,  a  singly  infinite 
family  of  oxirves ;  especially,  a  series  of  curves 
of  the  n^'^  order  passing  through  ^{rfi  +  3re — 2> 
fixed  points. 

faisibliet,  a.    An  obsolete  form  ot  feasible. 

faitif,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of /ea«i. 

fai't^h  1}.  t.    [<  OF.  fait,  pp.  affaire,  do,  maker 
see  fait\n.,=feati= fact]    Tomake;  cause. 
And  faite  thy  faucones  to  cuUe  wylde  foules ; 
For  thei  comen  to  my  croft  my  com  to  defoule. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  ix.  30. 

fait^t,  V.  [ME.  faiten,  fayten,  a  verb  developed' 
from  the  novoa.  faitor,  faitour :  see  faitor.]  I. 
intrans.  To  practise  deceit;  feign;  go  about 
begging  under  pretense  of  poverty,  religion,  or 
physical  misfortune. 

Bydders  and  beggers  faste  a-boute  goden, 

Tyl  hure  bagge  and  hure  bely  were  brettul  ycrammyd,, 

Faytynge  for  hure  fode  and  touhten  atten  ale. 

In  glotenye,  god  wot  goth  they  to  bedde. 

Piers  Plowmnn  (C),  i.  43. 
II.  trans.  To  deceive 

My  fieissche  in  ouerhope  wolde  me  faite. 
And  into  wanhope  it  wolde  me  caste. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  76. 

fait  accompli  (fat  a-k6n-ple').  [P.:  fait,  a 
fact  (see  feat,  fact) ;  accompli,  pp.  of  accomplir, 
accomplish.]  A  fact  accomplished;  a  thing 
done;  a  scheme  already  carried  into  execu- 
tion. 

faiteroust,  OS.  [<  faitor  or  faitery  + -ous.]  De- 
ceiving; dissembling. 

The  whole  court  from  all  parts  thereof  cryed  out,  and 
said  that  this  was  a  fraudulent  and  faiterous  Carthaginian 
trick.  Holland,  tr.  ot  Livy,  p.  755. 

faiteryt,  n.  [ME.  faiterie,  faiterye,  fayterye,  < 
faiten,  deceive:  see  fait^,  faitor.]  Deceit; 
hypocrisy,  as  that  of  one  who  goes  about  beg- 
ging under  pretense  of  poverty,  religion,  or- 
physical  misfortune. 

Ac  hye  Treuthe  wolde 
That  no  faiterye  were  founde  in  folk  that  gon  a-begged. 
Piers  Plowman  (C),  ix.  188. 
She  wiste  wele 
My  word  stood  on  an  other  whole, 
Withouten  any /aiierj/e. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  I.  47. 

faith  (f ath),  n.  [<  ME.  faith,  feith,  fayth,  feyth 
(the  -th  being  an  accom,,  to  the  common  E. 


faith 

suffix  -th  (as  in  truth,  ruth,  health,  and  other  ab- 
stract nouns),  of  -d  in  the  oldest  OP.  form  feid), 
also  fay,  fey,  fei,  faith,  fidelity,  trust,  belief,  < 
OF.  feid,  foit,  later /ei  (see/aj/^),  foi  (AT.  fei), 
nom.  fez,  fois  =  Pr.  fe,  nom./i5«  =  Sp.  Pg.  fe  = 
It.  fede,  <  L.  fides,  aco.  fidem,  faith,  belief,  trust, 
<  fidere,  trust,  confide  in,  =  Gr.  neWeiv,  per- 
suade, mid.  TreiBeaOat,  believe,  2d  perf .  winoiBa, 
I  trust  (deriv.  iriari;,  trust,  faith,  mardc,  trusty, 
faithful,  trustworthy,  credible),  ■/  *^i6,  orig. 
move  by  entreaty,  =  AS.  hiddan,  E.  hid,  en- 
treat, pray,  akin  to  AS.  bidan,  E.  bide,  await: 
see  bid  and  bide.  From  the  same  L.  source  are 
E.  fidelity,  fiduciary,  etc.,  infidel,  etc.,  affidavit, 
uffy,  affiant,  defy,  defiant,  confide,  confident,  etc., 
diffident,  perfidy,  etc.]  1.  The  assent  of  the 
mind  to  the  truth  of  a  proposition  or  statement 
for  which  there  is  not  complete  evidence ;  be- 
lief in  general. 

I  shall  make  some  Inquiry  into  the  nature  and  grounds 
oi  faith  or  opinion :  whereby  I  mean  that  assent  which  we 
give  to  any  proposition  as  true,  of  whose  truth  yet  we  have 
no  certain  knowledge.  Locke. 

Faith  is  in  popular  language  taken  to  mean  the  accep- 
tation of  something  as  true  which  is  not  known  to  he  true. 
JB'jicj/c.  Brit.,  III.  632. 

Specifically  —  3.  Firm  belief  based  upon  con- 
fidence in  the  authority  and  veracity  of  an- 
other, rather  than  upon  one's  own  knowledge, 
reason,  or  judgment ;  earnest  and  trustful  con- 
fidence :  as,  to  have  faith  in  the  testimony  of  a 
witness ;  to  have/aiiA  in  a  friend. 

Faith  ...  is  the  assent  to  any  proposition,  not  .  .  . 
made  out  by  the  deductions  of  reason,  but  upon  the  credit 
of  the  proposer,  as  coming  from  God  in  some  extraordi- 
nary way  of  communication. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  IV.  xviii.  2. 

The  true  nature  of  the  faith  of  a  Christian  consists  of 
this,  that  it  is  an  assent  unto  truths  credited  upon  the 
testimony  of  God  delivered  unto  us  in  the  writings  of  the 
apostles  and  prophets.        Bp.  Pearson,  Expos,  of  Creed. 

The  faith  of  mankind  is  guided  to  a  man  only  by  a  well- 
founded /ai(A  in  himself. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  224, 

In  a  more  restricted  sense:  (a)  In  thiol.,  spiritual  per- 
ception of  the  invisible  objects  of  religious  veneration;  a 
belief  founded  on  such  spiritual  perception. 

Faith  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence 
of  things  not  seen.  Heb.  xL  1. 

Unschooled  by  Faith,  who,  with  her  angel  tread. 
Leads  through  the  labyrinth  with  a  single  thread. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Poetry. 
Faith,  then,  is  that  which,  when  probabilities  are  equal, 
ventures  on  God's  side,  and  on  the  side  of  right,  on  the 
guarantee  of  a  something  within  which  makes  the  thing 
seem  true  because  loved. 
F.  W.  Robertson,  Sermon  on  the  Faith  of  the  Centurion. 
Faith  is  :  the  being  able  to  cleave  to  a  power  of  good- 
ness appealing  to  our  higher  and  real  self,  not  to  our  lower 
and  apparent  self.    M.  Arnold,  Literature  and  Dogma,  vii. 

(b)  Belief  or  confidence  in  a  person,  founded  upon  a  per- 
ception of  his  moral  excellence :  as,  faith  in  Christ. 

By  Faith,  Saint  Peter  likewise  did  restore 
A  Palsie-sick,  that  eight  yeers  did  indure. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Triumph  of  Faith,  iiii.  11. 

The/ai(A  of  the  gospel,  whatever  maybe  its  immediate 
object,  is  no  other  than  confidence  in  the  moral  character 
of  God,  especially  of  tl^e  Redeemer. 

DwigM,  Theol.,  II.  333. 

(c)  Intuitive  belief. 

3.  The  doctrines  or  articles  which  are  the  sub- 
jects of  belief,  especially  of  religious  belief ;  a 
creed ;  a  system  of  religion ;  specifically,  the 
Christian  religion.  See  confession  of  faith,  un- 
der confession,  3. 

Whosoever  will  be  saved,  before  all  thin^  it  is  neces- 
sary that  he  hold  the  Catholic  Faith.  Which  Faith  ex- 
cept every  one  do  keep  whole  and  undeflled,  without  doubt 
he  shall  perish  everlastingly.    Athanasian  Creed  (trans.). 

Faith,  in  its  generic  sense,  either  means  the  holding 
rightly  the  creeds  of  the  Catholic  Church,  or  means  that 
very  C&tholic  faith,  which,  except  a  man  believe  faithfully, 
he  cannot  be  saved.  Hook,  Church  Diet.,  p.  332. 

4.  Keeognition  of  and  allegiance  to  the  obli- 
gations of  morals  and  honor ;  adherence  to  the 
laws  of  right  and  wrong,  especially  in  fulfil- 
ling one's  piromise ;  faithfulness ;  fidelity ;  loy- 
alty. 

Haue  thei  me  not  offended  whan  thei  haue  begonne  the 
foly  and  the  treson  vpon  my  felowes  to  whom  I  moste 
berefeithf  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  497. 

To  undergo 
Myself  the  total  crime,  or  to  accuse 
My  other  self,  the  partner  of  my  life ; 
Whose  failing,  while  her/ai(A  to  me  remains, 
I  should  conceal.  Milton,  P.  L.,  x.  129. 

Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets. 
And  simple /ai£A  than  Norman  blood. 

Tennyson,  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere. 
There  was  only  one  good  thing  about  them  [the  Doones], 
.  .  to  wit,  their /ai(A  to  one  another. 

H.  D.  Blaclmwre,  T.oma  Doone,  v. 

5.  Fidelity  expressed  in  a  promise  or  pledge; 
a  pledge  given. 
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I  have  been  forsworn 
In  breaking /os(A  with  Julia,  whom  I  lov'd. 

SAa*.,  T.  G.  of  v.,  iv.  2. 

Here  in  a  holy  hill  was  a  pit,  whereof  no  man  drinketh, 
by  which  the  Indians  binde  theii  faith,  as  by  the  most  sol- 
emne  and  inuiolable  oath.      Purehas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  457. 

Locke  .  .  .  contended  that  the  Church  which  taught 
men  not  to  keep  faith  with  heretics  had  no  claim  to  toler- 
ation. Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

6.  Credibility;  truth.     [Eare.] 

The  faith  ol  the  foregoing  narrative.  Mitford. 

Act  Of  faith.  Same  as  OMto  de/e.— Acts  of  faith.  See 
act.—AJialoey  of  faith.  See  anaiojrj/.— Articles  of 
faith.  See  «)•&««.— Attic  faith.  See^iKci.— Cartha- 
ginian faith.    Stame  aa  Punic  faith.    [Hare.] 

One  of  the  company  in  an  historical  discourse  was  ob- 
serving that  Carthaginian  faith  was  a  proverbial  phrase 
to  intimate  breach  of  leagues.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  174. 
Confession  of  faith.  See  confession,  3— Defender  of 
the  Faith.  See  defmder.— Good  faith,  fidelity ;  honesty ; 
hoiVa  fides. 

He  [Need]  shal  do  more  than  mesure  many  tyme  and  of  te. 
And  bete  men  ouer  bitter  and  somme  of  hem  to  litel, 
And  greue  men  gretter  than  goode  faith  it  wolde. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xx.  28. 

So  conspicuous  an  example  of  good  faith  punctiliously 
observed  by  a  popish  prince  toward  a  Protestant  nation 
would  have  quiet«d  the  public  apprehensions. 

MaeavXay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

In  faith,  in  truth ;  truly ;  verily. 

The  pope  was  gladde  here-of  in  fay. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnlvall),  p.  87. 

Leon.  By  my  troth,  niece,  thou  wilt  never  get  thee  a 
husband  if  thou  be  so  shrewd  of  thy  tongue. 

Ant.  In  faith,  she's  too  curst.  Shak.,  Much  Ado,  ii.  1. 
[This  phrase  is  often  reduced  to  i' faith,  or  faith :  see  faith, 
i«terj.]— In  good  faith,  in  real  honesty;  with  perfect 
sincerity :  as,  he  fulfilled  his  engagements  in  good  faith  ; 
specifically,  in  the  law  of  negotiable  paper  and  of  fraud, 
without  notice  of  adverse  claim,  or  of  circumstances  which 
should  put  a  prudent  man  on  inquiry  as  to  whether  there 
was  such  a  claim.— Funic  faith  [L.  Punica  jides],  the 
faith  of  Carthage  — that  is,  bad  faith;  perfidy:  from  the 
popular  reputation  of  the  Carthaginians  among  the  Ro- 
mans. This  reputation  probably  rested  on  no  more  solid 
grounds  than  the  Freilch  conception  oilaperjide  Albion; 
and  the  Carthaginians  may  have  entertained  a  notion 
equally  opprobrious  of  Roman  faith.  =-Syn,  1  and  2.  Be- 
lief, Conviction,  etc.  (see  persuasion) ;  reliance,  depen- 
dence, confidence. — 3.  Tenets,  dogmas,  religion. 
faitht  (fath),  V.  t.  [<  faith,  «.]  To  believe; 
credit. 

Dost  thou  think, 
If  I  would  stand  against  thee,  would  the  reposal 
Of  any  trust,  virtue,  or  worth,  in  thee 
Make  thy  words  faith' d  ?  Shak.,  Lear,  ii.  1. 

faith  (fath),  inter).  [Abbr.  of  i'  faith,  ME. 
i  faith,  i.  e.,  in  faith.  This  phrase  appears  in 
many  forms — i'  faith,  ifacks,  ifecks,  etc.,  faiks, 
faix,  facks,  fecks,  fegs,  etc.]  By  my  faith;  in 
truth;  indeed.     [Colloq.] 

Faith,  I  am  very  loth  to  utter  it. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  ii.  1. 

Or  do  the  prints  or  papers  lie  ? 
Faith,  sir,  you  know  as  much  as  I.  Swift. 

faith-breacht  (fath'brech),  n.  Breach  of  fidel- 
ity; disloyalty;  perfidy. 

Now  minutely  revolts  upbraid  hia  faith-ln-each. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  v.  2. 

faith-cure  (fath'kur),  n.  A  bodily  cure  effected 
or  supposed  to  be  effected  by  prayer  made  with 
belief  in  its  efficacy  for  the  purpose ;  the  prac- 
tice of  attempting  tocure  disease  by  prayer  and 
religious  faith  alone. 

A  faith-cure  is  a  cure  wrought  by  God  in  answer  to 
prayer,  without  any  other  means. 

The  Century,  XXXI.  274. 

faith-Clirer  (fath']mr'''6r),  n.  One  who  prac- 
tises or  believes  in  the  faith-cure. 

The  miracles  claimed  by  the  faith-curers  are  in  the 
same  line  of  argument.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXXII.  507. 

faithedt,  a.  [ME.  feythed;  <  faith,  n.,  +  -ed2.'] 
Possessed  of  faith. 

Than  are  they  folk  that  han  most  God  in  awe. 

And  atrengest-feythed  ben.     Chaucer,  Troilus,  i.  1007. 


faithful  (fath'ful),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  feythfull, 
feithfull,  etc. ;  <  faith  +  -ful.2  I.  a.  1.  Full 
of  faith;  having  faith;  believing. 

So  then  they  which  be  of  faith  are  blessed  with  faithful 
Abraham.  Gal.  iii.  9. 

You  are  not  faithful,  sir.    Tliis  night  I'll  change 
All  that  is  metal  in  my  house  to  gold. 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  ii.  1. 
Thrice  blest  whose  lives  are  faithful  prayers, 
Whose  loves  in  higher  love.endure. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  xxxii, 

2.  Firm  in  faith;  full  of  loyalty  and  fidelity; 
true  and  constant  in  affection  or  allegiance  to 
a  person  to  whom  one  is  bound,  or  in  the  per- 
formance of  duties  or  services ;  exact  in  attend- 
ing to  commands :  as,  a.  faithful  sub jeet;  a.  faith- 
ful servant;  a  faithful  husband  or  wife. 
Feithfullere  frenchipe  saw  never  frek  [man]  on  erthe. 
William  of  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  5434. 


faithless 

Lordynges,  ye  be  worthi  men  and  of  high  renoun,  and 
also  ye  beth  right  feith-full  and  trewe. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  139. 
Be  thou  faithful  unto  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a 
crown  of  life.  Rev.  ii.  10. 

The  seraph  Abdiel,  faithful  found 
Among  the  faithless,  faithful  only  he. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  v.  896. 
3.  Observant  of  compacts,  treaties,  contracts, 
vows,  or  other  engagements ;  true  to  one's  word: 
as,  a  govevmnent  faithful  to  its  treaties;  faith- 
ful to  one's  word. — 4.  Trustworthy;  true;  ex- 
act; conforming  to  the  letter  and  spirit;  con- 
formable to  truth  or  to  a  prototype :  as,  a  faith- 
ful execution  of  a  will;  a,  faithful  narrative;  a 
faithful  likeness. 

Not  always  right  in  all  men's  eyes, 
But  faithful  to  the  light  within. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  A  Birthday  Tribute. 
The  microscope  reveals  miniature  butchery  in  atomies, 
and  infinitely  small  biters  that  swim  and  flght  in  au  illu- 
minated drop  of  water ;  and  the  little  globe  is  but  a  too 
faithful  miniature  of  the  large.  Emerson,  War. 

Before  the  invention  of  pnnting,  painting  was  the  most 
faithful  mirror  of  the  popular  mind ;  and  .  .  .  there  was 
scarcely  an  intellectual  movement  that  it  did  not  reflect. 
Lecky,  Rationalism,  I.  74, 

5.  True;  worthy  of  belief;  truthful:  as,  a 
faithful  witness. 

A  faithful  witness  will  not  lie :  but  a  false  witness  will 
utter  lies.  Prov.  xiv.  5. 

This  is  a  faithful  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation. 

1  Tim.  i,  15, 
=Syn.  2,  Truthful,  careful,  trusty,  trustworthy,  stanch, 
incorruptible,  reliable. —  4.  Close,  strict,  accurate,  consci- 
entious. 

II.  n.  A  faithful  person. 

We  likewise  call  to  mind  your  other  bill  for  his  majesty's 
referring  the  choice  of  his  privy-council  unto  you,  coloured 
by  your  outcries  against  those  his  old  faithfuls. 

British  Bellman,  1648  (Harl.  Misc.,  VII  626). 

The  faithful  [L.  fideles].  (a)  In  the  primitive  church, 
those  who  had  been  received  by  baptism  into  church 
communion ;  believers ;  Christians.  The  title  appears  fre- 
quently in  ancient  inscriptions,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
young  children,  who  might  otherwise  be  supposed  to  have 
died  unbaptized.  It  is  still  used  with  the  samp  significance 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Anglican  churches.  (6)  Among 
Mohammedans,  the  true  believers:  hence  the  calif  is  called 
"Commander  of  the  Faithful."  (c)  In  political  use,  the 
general  body  of  Tinquestioning  adherents  of  a  party :  used  . 
in  contempt  by  members  of  other  parties. 
faithfully  (f ath'ful-i),  adv.  [<  ME.  feifhefully, 
feythefullye;  <  faithful  +  -ly^.'\  1.  In  a  faith- 
ful manner ;  with  fidelity ;  loyally. 

I  .  .  .  will  do  him  service  well  and  faithfulZy. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  n.  283. 
He  warned  hem  feyihefuUye 
What  they  shuld  suffre  are  [ere]  they  shuld  dye. 

Robert  of  Brunne,  Medit.,  p.  249, 

2.  Sincerely;  with  strong  assurance ;  earnest- 
ly :  as,  he  faithfully  promised. 

It  is  gret  hann  that  he  belevethe  not  feithefidly  in  God, 
Mandeville,  Travels,  p,  246, 
Lady  F.  Hast  thou  denied  thyself  a  Faulconbridge? 
Bast.  As  faithfully  as  I  deny  the  devil, 

Shak.,  K.  John,  i.  1. 

3.  Conformably  to  truth  or  fact;  in  true  ac- 
cordance with  an  example  or  prototype :  as,  the 
battle  -wa,s  faithfully  described  or  represented. 

They  suppose  the  nature  of  things  to  be  faithfully  tigni- 
fled  by  their  names.  Smth. 

What  he  discovered,  he  faithfully  committed  first  to 
paper  in  water  colours,  and  then  to  copperplate  with  the 
burin.  J.  A.  Symonds,  Italy  and  Greece,  p,  268, 

faithfulness  (fath'ful-nes),  n.  [<  faithful  + 
-ness.^  The  quality  or  character  of  being  faith- 
ful; fidelity;  truth;  loyalty;  constancy. 

Give  ear  to  my  supplications  ;  in  thy  faiihhdness&ti- 
swer  me,  and  in  thy  righteousness.  Ps,  cxliii,  1, 

=Syn,  Constancy,  Fidelity,  etc,    Seefirmrwss. 

faith-healer  (fath'he"16r),  n.  One  who  prac- 
tises the  faith-cure. 

All  faith-healers  should  report  as  do  our  hospitals. 

The  Century,  XXXL  276. 

faith-healing  (fath'he'ling),  ».    Faith-cure. 

That  there  is  really  subh  a  thing  as  Faith  Healing  av 
pears  to  my  judgment  a  fact  beyond  dispute. 

F.  P.  Cohbe,  Contemporary  Kev.,  LI.  794. 

faithless  (fatK'les),  a.  [<  faith  +  -less.']  1. 
Without  faith  or  belief ;  not  giving  credit ;  un- 
believing; especially,  without  religious  faith 
or  faith  in  the  Christian  religion ;  skeptical. 

O  faithless  and  perverse  generation,  how  long  shall  1  ho 
with  you?  how  long  shall  I  suffer  you?        Mat.  xvu,  17. 
And  never  dare  misfortune  cross  her  foot, 
Unless  she  do  it  under  this  excuse  — 
That  she  is  issue  to  &  faithless  Jew. 

SA<.it„M,ofV„li,*. 

Ring  out  the  want,  the  care,  the  sin. 
The  faitldess  coldness  of  the  times.  , 

Tennyson,  In  Memoilam,  en. 


faithless 

2.  Without  faithfulness  or  fidelity ;  not  keep- 
ing faith ;  not  adhering  to  allegiance,  vows,  or 
duty;  disloyal:  as,  a,  faithless  aubieet;  a  faith- 
less servant ;  a.  faithless  husband  or  wife. 

0,  faithless  coward  I  0,  dishonest  wretch ! 
Wilt  thou  be  made  a  man  out  of  my  vice? 

Shak.,  M.  lor  M.,  iii.  1. 
Lest  I  be  found  as  faithless  in  the  quest 
As  yon  proud  Prince  who  left  the  quest  to  me. 

Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 

3.  Tending  to  disappoint  or  deceive;  decep- 
tive; delusive. 

Yonder  faithless  phantom  flies 
lo  lure  thee  to  thy  doom. 

Goldsmith,  The  Hermit. 
Not  faithless  joint  nor  yawning  seam 
Shall  tempt  the  searching  sea ! 

Whittier,  Ship-builders. 
=Syn.  2  and  3.  False,  untruthful,  perfidious,  treacherous, 
faitlllessly  (fath'les-li),  adv.  In  a  faithless 
manner, 
faithlessness  (fath'les-nes),  n.  The  character 
or  state  of  being  faithless,  in  any  sense  of  that 
word. 

When  the  heart  is  sorely  wounded  by  the  ingratitude 
or  faithlessness  of  those  on  whom  it  had  leaned  with  the 
whole  weight  of  affection,  where  shall  it  turn  lor  relief? 
Blair,  Works,  III.  xiii. 
Sharp  are  the  pangs  that  iollovf  faithlessness. 

JSdwards,  Canons  of  Criticism,  p.  318. 

faithlyt  (fath'li),  adv.  [<  ME.  faifhly,  feithh/, 
feythly,  etc. ;  <  faith  +  -ly^.']  Faithfully;  truly. 

Ac  to  carpe  more  of  Crist,  and  how  he  cam  to  that  name, 
FaitMy  for  to  speke,  hus  furst  name  was  lesus. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xxii.  70. 

faithworthiness  (fathVer^SHi-nes),  n.  Trust- 
worthiness. Quarterly  Bev.  [Rare.] 
faithworthy  (fath'w6r"THi),  a.  Worthy  of  faith 
or  belief;  trustworthy.  Imp.  Diet.  [Rare.] 
faitiSre  (fa-tiar'),  n.  [F.  faitiire,  ifaite,  ridge, 
roof,  pinnacle,  <  L.  fastigium,  ridge :  see  fasti- 
giate.i  In  arch.,  a  cresting.' 
faitort,  faitourt  (fa'tor,  -t6r),  n.  [<  MB.  fai- 
tour,  fay  tour,  faytur,  fatur,  fature,  a  dissembler, 
deceiver,  hypocrite,  <  AF.  faitour,  faitur,  OF. 
faiteor,  faiture,  an  evil-doer,  a  slothful  person: 
in  this  form  partly  identified  with  OF.  faitour, 
faiteor,  \a,tev  faiteur,  a  doer,  maker  (<  li.  factor, 
a  doer,  maker :  see  factor),  the  neutral  term,  lit. 
a  doer,  being  taken  in  a  bad  sense,  just  as  fact 
{formerly)  and  deed  often  imply  an  evil  deed ; 
prop.  faXtard,  also  written /aiiear,  fetard,  fetart, 
improTp.festard,  festart,  sluggish,  idle,  coward- 
ly, faint-hearted,  <  OF.  faire,  do,  make,  +  tard, 
slow,  slack,  tedious :  seefait^,  fav)-^,  and  tardy, 
and  of.  faineant.  Hence  fait^,  faiterous,  fai- 
tery.}  A. dissembler ;  a  deceiver;  a  hypocrite; 
a  rogue ;  a  vagabond. 

Fals  is  a,  faytur,  a  laylere  of  werkes. 

Piers  Plowman  (A),  ii.  99. 
Wii&t  faitoure,  in  faithe,  that  dose  gou  offende. 
We  sail  sette  hym  lull  sore,  that  sotte,  in  youre  sight. 
York  Plays,  p.  124. 
So  ought  all  faytours  that  true  knighthood  shame, 
And  armes  dishonour  with  base  villanie. 
From  all  brave  knights  be  banisht  with  defame. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V.  iii.  38. 
Down,  dogs !  down,  faitors!       Shah.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  ii.  i. 
faix  (faks),  iriterj.    Same  as  failcs,  fades,  etc., 
variations  ot  faith. 

fake^  (fak),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  faked,  ppr.  fak- 
ing. [<  ME.  faken,  fold ;  formerly  also  fack, 
8e.  feck,  faik;  prob.  <  8w.  vecka,  fold.  Cf. 
fake^'n.']    1.  To  fold;  tuck  up. 

Sic  hauns  [hands]  as  you  sud  ne'er  befaikit. 
Be  hain't  [spared]  wha  like. 

Bv,ms,  Second  Epistle  to  Davie. 

Speeifically — 2.  Naut.,  to  coU  in  fakes,  as  a 

cable  or  a  shot-line  in  a  faking-box.     See  fak- 

ing-lox. 

Frekes  [men]  one  [on]  the  forestayne  [prow]  fakene  theire 

coblez  [cables] 
In  floynes  [see  Jloygene],  and  fercestez  [see  farcost],  and 

Flemesche  schyppes. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  742. 

One  man  may/afe  a  line,  but,  having  to  attend  to  three 
operations    at    the 
same  time,  does  none 
of  them  properly. 
Farrow,  MiL  Encyc, 
[L  616. 

fakei  (fak),  n. 
[Formerly  also 
faeh,Sa.faik,t, 
prob.  <  Sw.  veok, 
a  fold.  Cf./afcei 
»•  The  MHa. 
vach,  G.  fach, 
™W,  is  a  spe- 
cial sense  of  a 
general       word 

tor      '  part '       or  a  Rope  Colled  in  Fakes  on  Deck. 
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'  division ' :  see  fetch\  etym.]     1.  A  fold  or  ply 
of  anything,  as  a  garment.    Jamieson. 
He  .  .  .  takis  a  faik 
Betwixt  his  dowblett  and  his  jackett. 

Bannatyne  Poems,  p.  171. 

Specifically — 2.  Naut.,  one  of  the  circles  or 
windings  of  a  cable  or  hawser  as  it  lies  in  a  coil ; 
a  single  turn  or  coil,  as  one  of  the  oblong  loops 
into  which  a  shot-line  is  wound  in  being  placed 
in  a  faking-box. 

There  were  enough  fakes  in  the  coil  of  the  mainroyal 
halliards  to  make  me  guess  the  yard  that  rope  belonged  to 
was  hoisted.  W.  0.  Russell,  Jack's  Courtship,  xxxiv. 

3.  A  plaid.  Also  in  diminutive  form  fakie, 
faikie.    Jamieson. 

I  had  nae  mair  claise  but  a  spraing'd  [striped]  faikie. 
Journal  from  London,  p.  8. 

4.  pi.  A  miners'  term  in  Scotland  and  the  north 
of  England  for  fissile  sandy  shales,  or  shaly 
sandstones,  as  distinct  from  the  dark  bitumi- 
nous shales  known  as  llaes French  fake  (naut.). 

a  peculiar  mode  of  coiling  a  rope  by  running  it  backward 
and  forward  in  parallel  bends  so  that  it  may  run  readily 
and  freely,  generally  adopted  in  rocket-lines  intended  for 
use  in  establisliing  communication  with  stranded  vessels, 
etc.,  or  in  other  cases  where  great  expedition  in  uncoiling 
is  essential. 

fake^  (fak),  V.  «.;  pret.  and  pp.  faked,  ppr. 
faking.  [It  is  not  impossible  that  this  may  be 
a  perversion  of  MB.  faiten,  dissemble,  go  about 
shamming,  beg  (said  of  beggars  and  tramps) ; 
BO  faker^  (q.Y.)  may  represent  ME.  faitour:  see 
faitor.  But  thieves'  slang  is  shifting  and  has 
usually  no  history.]  1.  Tomakeordo. —  2.  To 
cheat  or  deceive. — 3.  To  steal  or  filch;  pick,.as 
a  pocket. 

There  the  folk  are  music-bitten,  and  they  molest  not 
beggars,  unless  they  fake  to  boot,  and  then  they  drown  us 
out  of  hand.  C.  Reade,  Cloister  and  Hearth,  Iv. 

4.  To  conceal  the  defects  of  by  artificial  means, 
usually  with  intent  to  deceive :  as,  to  fake  a  dog 
or  a  fowl  by  coloring  the  hair  or  ffeathers. 

He  supposed  it  was  an  old  one  faked  over  to  last  until 
the  end  of  Lent. 

Philadelphia  Sunday  Mercury,  April  25, 1886. 

[Slang  in  aU  uses.] 
fake^  (fak),  ».     [<.  fake^,  v."]    1.  A  swindle;  a 
trick. — 2.  A  swindler;  a  trickster. — 3.  Same 
asfaker^,  3. 

To  call  such  social  lepers  actors  is  as  illogical  and  un- 
fair  as  it  would  be  to  call  Uriah  Heep  a  man  of  honor.  .  .  . 
Professionally  considered  your  fake  is  as  unworthy  as  he 
is  socially. 

Weekly  Republican  (Wa.teihv.vy,  Conn.),  Oct.  15, 1886. 

4.  Theat.,  any  unused  or  worn-out  and  worth- 
less piece  of  property;  hence,  any  odd  bit  of 
merchandise  sold  by  street-venders.  [Slang  in 
all  the  above  senses.] 

A  man  .  .  .  has  derived  a  large  revenue  from  this  and 
similar /aftes  gotten  up  lor  the  use  of  street  venders. 

Sal.  Amxr.,  N.  S.,  HV.  165. 

5.  A  soft-soldering  fluid  used  by  jewelers.  Gee, 
Goldsmith's  Handbook,  p.  140. 

fake^  (fak),  V.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  faked,  ppr.  fak- 
ing.    [Sc,  also  faik;  perhaps  <  MD.  facken, 
seize,  apprehend.]     1+.  To  grasp.— 2.  To  give 
heed  to. — 3.  To  believe;  credit. 
[Scotch  in  all  uses.] 

fakeer, ».    See/a&iri. 

fakement  (fak'ment), ».  [<  fake'^  +  ^lent.']  1. 
Any  act  of  deceit,  fraud,  swindling,  or  thiev- 
ing ;  the  act  of  begging  under  false  pretenses ; 
also,  a  device  by  which  fraud  is  effected. 

I  cultivated  his  acquaintance,  examined  his  affairs,  and 
put  him  up  to  the  neatest  little  fakanent  in  the  world ; 
just  showed  him  how  to  raise  two  hundred  pounds  and 
clear  himsell  with  everybody,  just  by  signing  his  father's 
name.  H.  Kingsley,  Geoflry  Hamlyn,  v. 

They  bought  a  couple  of  old  ledgers— useful  only  as 
waste-paper  — a  bag  to  hold  money,  two  ink-bottles,  &a. 
Thus  equipped,  they  waited  on  the  farmers  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  exhibited  a.  fakement  (forged  document)  setting 
forth  parliamentary  authority  for  imposing  a  tax  upon  the 
geese  !  H.  Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor. 
2.  Any  peculiar  or  artistic  production  or  piece 
of  workmanship. 
[Slang  in  both  uses.] 

fakerl  (fa'ker),  n.  [Cfake^  +  -erl.]  One  who 
fakes ;  specifically,  in  the  life-saving  service, 
a  surfman  whose  duty  it  is  to  fake  the  shot- 
lines  in  a  faking-box. 

faker^  (fa'ker), «.     [</afce2  + -erl.]    l.Apiek- 
pocket;  a  thief.— 2.  One  who  sells  or  deals 
in  fakes;  specifically,  a  street-vender.- 3.  A 
hanger-on  of  the  theatrical  profession. 
[Slang  in  all  uses.] 

fakingi  (fa'king),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  /afcel,  v."] 
The  act  or  method  of  stowing  a  shot-line  around 
the  pins  of  a  faking-box,  or  of  coiling  a  cable. 

faking^  (fa'king),  ».  [Verbal  n.  of  fake^,  v.] 
The  art  or  practice  of  concealing  the  defects 
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of   animals   by  artificial  means;    swindling. 
[Slang.] 

faking-boz  (fa'king-boks),  n.  A  peculiarly  con- 
structed box  used  in  the  life-saving  service  for 
coiling  lines  attached  to  shot  in  such  a  way  as 
to  prevent  tangUng  or  knotting  in  transporta- 
tion or  in  firing. 

fakirl  (fa-ker'),  n.  [Also  written  fakeer,  and 
sometimes  (after  'F.)  faquir,  Anglo-Ind.  fakir, 
fuqeer,  etc.,  <  Ar.  (whence  Hind.,  etc.)  fakir, 
faqir  (the  guttural  is  qdf),  a  poor  man,  one 
of  an  order  of  religious  mendicants  (equiv. 
to  the  Pers.  darvesh:  see  dervish),  <  fakr,faqr, 
poverty.  The  name  has  a  special  reference  to 
a  saying  of  Mohammed,  el fakr  fakhri,  'pover- 
ty is  my  pride.']  1.  A  Mohammedan  religious 
mendicant  or  ascetic  "who  is  in  need  of  mercy, 
and  poor  in  the  sight  of  God,  rather  than  in  need 
of  worldly  assistance  "  {Hughes,  Diet,  of  Islam). 
Fakirs  are  of  two  great  classes :  (1)  those  who  are  "with 
the  law,"  and  govern  their  conduct  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  Islam,  and  (2)  those  who  are  "without  the  law," 
and  do  not  rule  their  lives  according  to  the  principles  of 
any  religious  creed,  though  they  call  themselves  Mussul- 
mans. The  former  usually  enter  one  of  the  various  reli- 
gious orders,  and  are  then  commonly  known  as  dervishes. 
Hughes.    See  dervish. 

Tlie  character  ol  a  faJcir  is  held  in  great  estimation  in 
this  country.  Bogle,  in  Markham's  Tibet,  I.  49. 

He  is  a  fakeer,  or  holy  man,  from  Timbuetoo. 

B.  Taylor,  Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  22. 

2.  A  Hindu  devotee  or  ascetic ;  a  yogi. 

fakir^,  «.    A  misspelling  oifaker^. 

fakirism  (fa-ker'izm),  n.  [<  fakir^  +  -ism.] 
1.  Religious  mendicancy,  especially  as  prac- 
tised among  Mohammedan  dervishes. —  2.  The 
peculiar  austerities  and  ascetic  practices  of  the 
Hindu  devotees  popularly  called  fakirs,  who  are 
represented  as  subjecting  themselves  to  the 
severest  tortures  and  self-mortifications. 

Christianity  felt  the  influence  of  the  various  cuiTents  of 
thought  and  tendency  —  Hellenic,  Koman,  Alexandi-ian, 
and  Oriental — nor  did  it  escape  that  of  the  fakirism.  which 
had  been  generated  in  the  mud  of  the  Ganges. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XX.  777. 

fa-la  (fa'la'),  n.  In  music,  a  kind  of  part-song 
or  madrigal  which  originated  in  the  latter  haU 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  text  consisting 
wholly  or  in  part  of  the  syllables  fa  la.  Also 
spelled  fal-la. 

others  wrote  rhythmical  songs  of  four  or  more  parts,  or 
ballets,  or  fal-las,  all  of  which,  being  for  unaccompanied 
voices,  or  for  viols  instead  of  voices,  are  often  erroneous- 
ly ranked  as  madrigals,  though  differing  entu'cly  in  struc- 
ture from  them.  Encyc.  Brit,  XV.  192. 

falanaka  (fa-la-na'ka),  n.  The  native  name 
of  a  viverrine  carnivorous  quadruped  of  Mada- 
gascar, Eupleres  goudoU.  See  Eupleres. 
falbalat,  falbelot,  «•  [=  D-  faliala  =  G.  fal- 
bel  =  Dan.  faXbelade  =  Sw.  falbolan,  <  F.  faU 
hala,  dial,  farhala  =  Sp.  falbald,farfald,  farald 
=  Pg.  It.  falbala,  a  flounce,  furbelow.  Hence, 
by  corruption,  the  present  form  furbelow.']  A 
flounce.    See  furbelow. 

A  street  there  is  thro'  Britain's  isle  renowned, 
In  upper  Holborn,  near  St.  Giles's  pound, 
Ten  thousand  habits  here  attract  the  eyes. 
Mixed  with  hoop-petticoats  and  falheloes. 

New  Crazy  Tales  (1783),  p.  25. 

falcade  (fal-kad'),  n.  [<  F.  falcade,  <  It.  *fal- 
cata,  prop.  pp.  fem.  of  falcare,  bend,  crook,  < 
L.  *falcare,  pp.  only  as  adj.  falcatus,  bent, 
curved,  hooked:  see  falcate. ~\  In  the  manage, 
the  action  of  a  horse  when  he  throws  himself 
on  his  haunches  two  or  three  times,  as  in  a  very 
quick  curvet. 

falcarious  (fal-ka'ri-us),  a.  [<  L.  falcarius, 
only  as  a  noun,  a  sickle-  or  scythe-maker,  < 
/ate  (/aZc-),  sickle:  see  falcate.]  Same  as /aJ- 
cate.     [Rare.] 

falcata,  n.    Plural  otfalcatum. 

falcate  (fal'kat),  a.  andw.  [<  li.  falcatus,  bent, 
curved,  hooked,  sickle-shaped,  <  falx  (falc-),  a 
sickle,  akin  to  Gr.  ijiaTiKr/c,  a  crooked  piece  of 
ship-timber,  a  rib ;  cf .  kii-faMdeiv,  clasp  around, 
ipdlKog,  bow-legged.  From  L.  falx  are  also  B. 
falcon,  falchion,  falculate,  eta.,  defalk,  defal- 
cate.] I.  a.  Hooked ;  curved  like  a  scythe  or 
sickle ;  falciform :  speciflcally  applied  in  anat- 
omy, zoSIogy,  and  botany  to  a  falciform  part 
or  organ  having  two  sharp  and  nearly  parallel 
edges,  curved  in  one  plane  and  meeting  at  a 
point. 

The  arched  costa  and  falcate  iorm  of  wing  is  generally 
supposed  to  give  increased  powers  of  flight 

A.  R.  Wallace,  Nat.  Select.,  p.  175. 
Falcate  wings,  in  entom.,  wings  which  have  the  tips 
somewhat  attenuate,  curved  away  from  the  costal  margin, 
and  generally  acute. 

II.  n.  A  flgure  resembling  a  sickle,  formed 
by  two  curves  bending  the  same  way  and  meet- 
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ing  in  a  point  at  the  apex,  the  base  terminating 
in  a  straight  margin. 

falcated  (fal'ka-ted),  a.  Same  as  falcate:  the 
form  of  the  word  commonly  used  of  the  disk  of 
a  planet  when  less  than  haft  of  it  is  illuminated. 
Veniis,  Merciuy,  and  our  Moon  have  phases,  and  appear 
soraetiraeB  falcated,  sometimes  gibbous,  and  sometimes 
more  or  less  round.  Derfiam,  Astro-Theology,  v.  1. 

falcation  (f al-ka'shgn),  re.  [Cf .  ML. falcaUo{n-), 
a  reaping  with  a  sickle,  <  *falcare,  reap  with  a 
sickle:  see  falcator.'\  1.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  falcate. —  2.  That  which  is  falciform. 

The  locusts  have  antennse  or  long  horns  before,  with  a 
long  falcation  or  forcipated  tail  behind. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  v.  3. 

falcator  (f al'ka-tor), «.  [<  ML./aZcotor,  a  sickle- 
man,  <  *falcare,  reap  with  a  sickle,  <  L.  falx 
(/ak-),  a  sickle.]  It.  A  reaper  or  mower;  one 
who  cuts  with  a  scythe  or  sickle.  Blount. — 2. 
[cop.]  [Nli.]  In  omith. :  (a)  A  genus  of  birds 
with  falcate  bill :  same  as  Drepanis.  (6)  In  the 
plural,  Falcatores  (fal-ka-to'rez),  the  creepers. 
See  Certhia. 

falcatum  (fal-ka'tum),  u. ;  pi.  falcata  (-ta). 
[ML.,  neut.  ot  falcatus,  hooked:  see  falcate.'] 
A  sickle-shaped  sword,  especially  the  falchion. 

falces,  n.    Plural  otfalx. 

falchion  (fal'chon  or  -shon),  n.  [Formerly 
faulchion;  an  alteration,  to  bring  it  nearer  the 
It.  or  ML.  form,  of  ME.  fauchon,  fauchoun,  fa- 
elwvm,  fawchun,  etc.,  <  OF.  fauchon,  faucon, 
fauson  (ef.  eqmY.  faiichart,fatissart  etc.),  mod. 
F.  fauchon,  a  sickle,  =  Pr.fausso  =  It.  faloione,  < 
M.'L.fal<M>(n-),  also/aico(j8-),  a  falchion,  a  short, 
broad  sword  with  a  slightly  curved  point,  <  L. 
falx  (falc-),  a  sickle :  see  falcate,  and  ot.  falcon.] 
A  short,  broad  sword  having  a  convex  edge 
curving  sharply  to  the  point;  loosely,  as  in 
poetry,  any  sword,  in  the  proper  sense,  falchions 
were  of  two  sorts :  (a)  With  the  back  straight  and  the 
sharpened  edge  rounded  gradually  as  far  as  the  greatest 
width,  which  is  about  three  fourths  of  the  length  of  the 
blade  from  the  hilt,  and  thence  sharply  curved  to  the 
point.  (&)  Having  the  back  also  curved,  but  in  a  concave 
curve,  and  more  or  less  closely  resembling  the  simitar,  but 
distinguished  from  it  by  retaining  the  greatest  width  at  a 
place  near  the  point. 

Is  noyther  Peter  the  porter  ne  Poule  with  his  fauchoune. 
That  wil  defende  me  the  dore  dynge  ich  neure  so  late. 

Piers  Plovfman  (B),  xv.  19. 
I  have  seen  the  day,  with  my  good  biting /aii^cAion 
I  would  have  made  them  skip :  I  am  old  now. 

Shale.,  Lear,  v.  3. 
His  brow  was  sad ;  his  eye  beneath 
Flashed  like  a  falchion  from  its  sheath. 

Longfellow,  Excelsior, 

Falcidian  (f  al-sid'i-an),  a.  Of  or  relating  to  the 
Roman  Falcidius,  who  was  tribune  in  40  B.  c. 
— Falcidian  portion,  the  fourth  part  of  a  decedent's 
estate,  which  was  by  Boman  law  guaranteed  to  the  heir, 
even  though  legacies  would  otherwise  have  absorbed  over 
three  fourths  of  the  estate. 

falciform  (fal'si-fdrm),  a.  [<  L.  fala  (falc-),  a 
sickle,  -t-  forma,  shape.]  Sickle-shaped;  fal- 
cate. 

Five  falciform  folds  of  the  perisoma,  more  or  less  cal- 
cified, project  into  the  cavity  of  the  body. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  476. 
Falciform  antennae,  in  entorn.,  antennee  in  which  the 
apical  joints  are  gradually  narrow,  and  together  form  an 
incurved  terminal  portion  of  the  organ,  something  in  the 
shape  of  a  sickle. — Falciform  bone,  an  accessory  ossicle 
of  the  carpus  of  the  mole.— Falciform  cartllakes,  the 
semilunar  cartilages  of  the  knee.— Falciform  ligament, 
in  anat. :  (a)  The  broad  longitudinal  suspensory  ligament 
of  the  liver,  consisting  of  two  layers  of  peritoneum  re- 
flected from  the  under  surface  of  the  diaphragm,  and  con- 
taining the  round  l^ament  between  them.  (&)  Either  one 
of  the  horns  or  falcate  edges  of  the  saphenous  opening  of 
the  fascia  lata  of  the  thigh.— Falciform  process.  Same 
as/aZa:  cerebri  (which  see,  under /aia;). 

falcinel  (fal'si-nel),  n.  A  book-name  of  the 
ibises  of  the  genus  Faldnellus :  as,  the  glossy 
falcinel,  F.  igneus. 

Falcinellus  (fal-si-nel'us),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  fake 
(/a!c-),  a  sickle.]  liiornith.:  (a)  \l.c.]  TheLin- 
nean  specific  name  of  the  glossy  ibis,  Ibisfalci- 
nelhis,  taken  as  the  generic  name  of  the  glossy 
ibises,  of  which  there  are  several  species.  Bech- 
stein,  1803.  (6)  A  genus  of  birds :  same  as  Prome- 
rops.  Vieillot,  1816.  (c)  A  genus  of  sandpipers, 
having  as  type  the  curlew-sandpiper,  Tringa 
subarquata.  Cuvier,  1817.  {d)  A  genus  of  sand- 
pipers, having  as  type  the  broad-billed  sand- 
piper, Limicola  platyrhyncha.    Kaup,  1829. 

Falcipenilis  (fal- si-pen 'is),  n.  [NL.,  <  falx 
(fal^),  a  sickle,  +  penna,  a  feather.]  A  genus 
of  grouse,  having  falciform  primaries,  the  type 
of  which  is  Tetrao  faldpermis  of  Hartlaub,  or 
Falcipennis  hartlaubi.    I).  G.  Elliot,  1864. 

Falco  (fal'ko),  TO.  [LL.,  a  falcon:  see  falcon.] 
A  genus  of  diurnal  birds  of  prey,  it  was  former- 
ly conterminous  with  the  family  Falconidce,  but  is  now 
usually  restricted  to  species  which  have  the  beak  toothed, 
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the  nasal  tubercle  centric,  the  wings  long,  strong,  and 
pointed,  the  tail  moderate  and  stiff,  and  a  special  con- 
struction of  the  shoulder-joint  It  includes  the  falcons 
proper,  such  as  the  peregrines,  sakers,  lamiers,  juggers, 
gerfalcons,  merlins,  hobbies,  and  kestrels.  See  falcon. 
falcon  (f  §.'kn  or  f  al'kon),  n.  [The  present  spell- 
ing is  an  alteration,  to  bring  the  form  near  the 
L. ;  early  mod.  ^.  faucon,  faulcon,  eta. ;  <  ME./om- 
con,  faukon,  fawkon,fawken,faweoun,  <  OF.  fau- 
con, falcun,  Isbterfaulcon,  raod.  faucon  =  Vt.  fau- 
con, falc  =  OSp.  falcon,  Sp.  halcon  =  Pg.  falcSo 
=  It.  falcone  =  OSGcfalcho,  G.falke  =  D.  valk  = 
Icel.  fdlki  =  Sw.  Dan.  falk  =  LGr.  (palKav,  <  LL. 
falco{n-),  a  falcon,  so  called  from  the  hooked 
claws,  <  L.  fate  {falc-),  a  sickle :  see  falcate.  Cf . 
gerfalcon.]  1.  A  diurnal  bird  of  prey,  not  a 
vulture ;  especially,  a  hawk  used  in  falconry. 
The  birds  used  in  hawking  belong  to  one  of  two  groups  : 
(a)  Falcons  proper  in  an  ornithological  sense  (see  def.  2  (c)), 
belonging  to  the  restricted  genus  FaUo,  of  which  the  pere- 
grine is  the  type.  These  birds  rise  above  the  quan-y  and 
stoop  to  it  by  dashing  down  from  on  high ;  they  are  most 
highly  esteemed  for  hawking,  and  called  9io&^.  (&)  Hawks 
of  the  genus  Astur,  as  the  goshawk  or  falcon-gentle,  which 
are  quite  differently  shaped  as  to  proportions  of  the  wings, 
tail,  and  feet,  and  have  consequently  a  different  mode  of 
flight.  They  capture  the  quarry  by  direct  chase  after 
it,  and  are  called  ignoble — a  tenn  somewhat  loosely  ex- 
tended to  other  birds  of  prey  which  cannot  be  trained  to 
the  chase  at  all.  In  heraldry  the  falcon  is  generally  rep- 
resented with  bells  on  the  legs,  but  it  is  necessary  to  men- 
tion in  the  blazon  the  bells  and  their  tincture.  It  is  always 
supposed  to  be  close  unless  the  attitude  is  mentioned  in  the 
blazon.  Where  the  falcon  is  described  as  jessed  and  helled, 
the  jesses  are  represented  as  hanging  loose. 

Feri'e  owtt  in  yone  mountane  graye, 

Thomas,  myfawkon  byggis  a  ueste;- 

A.fawcoun  is  an  eglis  praye ; 

Forthi  in  na  place  may  he  reste. 

Thomas  of  Ersseldoune  (Child's  Ballads,  1. 108). 
A  king  of  the  Mercians  requested  the  same  Winifred  to 
send  to  him  two  falcons  that  had  been  trained  to  kill 
cranes.  Strvtt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  83. 

I  see  Lombards  pouring  down  from  the  mountain  gates 
-with  falcons  on  their  thumbs,  ready  to  pounce  on  the  pur- 
ple columbse.  D.  Q.  Mitchell,  Wet  Days. 

2.  In  ornith. :  (a)  One  of  the  FalconidcB.  (6) 
One  of  the  Falconince.  (c)  Specifically,  a  bird 
of  the  genus  Falco.  The  species  are  numerous,  and 
are  found  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world.  One  of  the 
best-known  and  most  nearly  cosmopolitan  is  the  peregrine 
falcon,  Falco  peregrinus,  which  has  many  varieties  or  sub- 
species, as  the  duck-hawk  of  North  America,  F.  peregri- 
nus, var.  anatum.    (See  cut  under  duck-hawk.)    The  ger- 


Gerfalcon  i^Falco gyrfalco). 


falcons  are  a  race  of  boreal  falcons,  of  large  size  and  usu- 
ally of  more  or  less  white  or  light  coloration.  Most  of 
the  falcons  have  special  English  names,  as  saker,  jugger, 
m&rlin,  hobby,  etc.  See  the  phrases  below. 
3.  la  falconry,  a  female  falcon,  as  distinguished 
from  the  male,  which  is  about  a  third  smaller, 
and  is  known  as  a  tercel,  tiercel,  or  tiercelet.   See 


For  ther  nas  [was  not]  neuer  yet  no  man  on  lyve  — 
If  that  I  coude  a  faucon  wel  discryve  — 
That  herde  of  swich  another  of  fairnesse. 
As  wel  of  plumage  as  of  gentillesse 
Of  shap.  Chaucer,  Squire's  Tale,  1.  416. 

X  falcon,  tow'ring  in  her  pride  of  place, 
Was  by  a  mousing  owl  hawk'd  at  and  kill'd. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  ii.  4. 

4.  A  kind  of  cannon  in  use  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. It  is  said  to  have  had  a  bore  of  two  and  a  half 
Inches  and  to  have  carried  a  shot  of  two  pounds  weight. 
The  French  regulations  of  Henry  II.  fix  the  weight  of  the 
shot  at  one  pound  one  ounce  poids  du  roi(not  quite  one 
and  a  quarter  pounds  English). 

The  port  of  Mecca,  neere  vnto  which  are  6  or  7  Turks 
upon  the  old  towers  tor  guard  thereof  with  f  cure /otiicon* 
vpon  one  of  the  corners  of  the  city  to  the  land-ward. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  II.  211. 
Aplomado  falcon.  Same  a.5  femoral  fctlc(m. — Axillary 
falcon,  an  Australian  kite  of  the  genus  Elanits,  E.  axil- 
laris, having  the  axillary  feathers  or  lining  of  the  wings 
white  and  black.  Latham,  1801.— Barbary  falcon,  Fal- 
co barbarus,  a  true  falcon  of  small  size,  about  13J  inches 
long,  inhabiting  parts  of  Africa  and  Asia.  Originally  mis- 
spelled barberry.  Albin,  1740.— Behree  falcon,  one  of 
many  names  of  the  common  peregrine,  Falco  peregrinus 
Latham,  1787.— Bengal  falcon,  one  of  the  tiny  finch-fal- 
cons, Microhieraa  coeruZescens,  of  India. — Black-necked 
falcon,  a  South  American  hawk,  Busarellus  nigricoUis. 
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Latham,  1787.—  Blue  falcon,  the  peregrine,  Falco  pere- 
grinus :  so  called  from  the  dark-bluish  color  of  the  upper 
parts  of  the  adult.— Ceylonese  crested  ialcoa,  Svizai- 
tus  cirrhatus,  a  crested  hawk  of  Ceylon  and  parts  of  fudia. 
— Chantlng-falcon,  an  African  hawk,  Melieraa  camnu 
said  to  utter  musical  notes.    See  singin^^Jiawk.    Latham 
1802.— Cheela  falcon,  a  very  large  hawk  of  the  Hima^ 
layas,  Spilomis  clwela.     Latham,  1787.     See  cheela^  — 
CMcquera  falcon,  the  common  Indian  Faico  chicqvera 
a  small  falcon  from  llj  to  13  inches  long,-with  a  chest^ 
nut  head  and  neck.    Also  called/asc^ied/afcow.— Cohy 
falcon,  a  f alcopem.  Baza  lophotes,  of  India,  Ceylon,  ami 
Malacca.—  Criard  falcon,  a  kite  of  the  genus  Elanus 
(which  see),  E.  cceruleus,  of  a  bluish-gray  color  above 
about  13  inches  long,  with  ashy-white  tail,  inhabiting  Af- 
rica and  warm  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia.— Dubloua  fal- 
con, the  common  sharp-shinned  hawk  of  the  United  States 
Accipiter  fv^cus :  an  old  book-name.    Pennant,  1785.—' 
Dusky  falcon,  an  old  book-name  of  the  common  Amer- 
ican  pigeon-hawk,    Falco  (Bypotriorchis)  columbarius. 
Pennant,  1786.— Eleonora  falcon,  Falco  (Erythropm) 
eZeono?-OB,  one  of  the  smaller  falcons, inhabiting  theMediter- 
ranean  region. — Fair  falcon,  Astur  novai-hollandioe,  an 
Australian  goshawk,  from  16  to  20  inches  long,  and,  when 
adult,  snow-white,  with  yellow  cere  and  feet,  black  bili,and 
carmine  eyes.    Also  called  New  Holland  white  eagle.    La- 
tham,, ISQl. — Fasciated  falcon.    Same  as  ehicquera  fal- 
con. Latham,1801. — Femoral  falcon,  a  small  truefalcon, 
Falco  fusco-ooervlescens  or  F.  femoralis,  found  from  the 
Mexican  borders  of  the  United  States  southward  through 
much  of  South  America.    It  is  from  13^  to  16i  inches  long 
and  has  the  femoral  region  conspicuously  colored.    Also 
called  plunibeous  falcon  and  Aplomado  falcon.— fiji^- 
falcon,  one  of  the  very  small  Oriental  falcons  of  the  genus 
Microhierax,  not  larger  than  a  finch  or  sparrow.- Gentilor 
gentle  falcon.  Same  as/a!co«-r;emiie.— Great  northern 
falcons,  the  several  species  or  varieties  of  gerfalcons  con- 
stituting the  genus  or  subgenus  Hierofalco. — Greenland 
falcon,  the  whitest  of  the  gerfalcons,  Falco  (Hierofalco) 
candicans.— Iceland  falcon,  a  kind  of  gerfalcon,  Fdco 
(Hierofalco)  islandicus,  chiefly  found  in  Iceland,  where 
its  peculiarities  become  best  developed.  More  fully  called 
spotted  Iceland  falcon. — Ingrian  falcon.    Sameaarfid- 
footed  falcon.    Latham,  1781. —  Eite-f alcon,  a  f  alcopern 
(which  see) ;  a  bird  of  the  genus  Baza  or  of  Avicida.— 
Labrador  falcon,  a  very  dark-colored,  almost  blackish, 
variety  of  gerfalcon  found  in  Labrador,  and  named  Falco 
labradoriusby  Audubon. — Lanner  falcon.  See lanner  — 
Leverian  falcon,  the  young  of  the  common  red-tailed  buz- 
zard of  the  United  States,  Buteo  borealis ;  so  named  by  Pen- 
nant in  1785  from  a  specimen  in  the  Leverian  Museum.— 
Little  rusty-crowned  falcon,  a  book-name  of  the  com- 
mon American  sparrow-hawk,  Palco  (Tinnuncvlus)  spar- 
verius.    See  sparrow-hawk.^  Lugger  or  luggur  falcon. 
Same  as  jugger. — ^Lunated  falcon,  Falcolunidatvs,?. 
small  true  falcon  of  Australia,  from  Hi  to  13J  inches  long. 
Latham,  1801.— Madagascar  falcon,  Polyboroides  radio- 
tug,  a  large  silver-gray  hawk  with  bare  lores,  peculiar  to 
Madagascar.— New-Zealand  falcon,  Harpa  or  Hicraei- 
dea  nov(s-zealandice.    Latham,  1781. — Notched  falcon,  a 
South  American  falcon,  Harpagusbidentatus,  with  doubly 
toothed  bill  and  crestless  head.    Latham,  VlWl.—  Order 
of  the  White  Falcon,  an  order  founded  by  the  Duke  of 
Saxe-Weimarin  1732,  and  renewed  in  1815.    It  is  still  in  ex- 
istence, and  consists  of  three  classes,  numbering,  exclusive 
of  the  family  of  the  reigning  grand  duke,  12  grand  croBses, 
25  commanders,  and  50  knights.    The  badge  is  an  8-pointea 
cross  in  green  enamel,  having  between  each  two  arms  a 
point  in  red  enamel,  and  borne  upon  the  whole,  in  relief, 
a  falcon  in  white  enamel.    On  the  reverse  are  the  words 
*•  L'ordre  de  la  Vigilance  "  and  a  trophy  or  other  emblem, 
which  differs  for  the  civil  and  the  military  knight ;  also  the 
motto  "  VigUando  ascendimus."    The  ribbon  is  dark-red 
or  ponceau.      Also  called  Order  of  Vigilance.— Veie- 
grine  falcon.    See  peregrine,  «.— Plaoentia  falcon. 
Same  as  St.  John's  falcon :  so  called  from  the  large  dark 
spot  on  the  belly.— Plumbeous  falcon,    (a)  A  South 
American  hawk,  Asturina  nitida.      Latham,  1787.     (6) 
Same  as  /emorai /oicon.- Pralrie-falcon,  Falco  mexica- 
nus  or  F.  polyagrus,  a  large  true  falcon  common  on  the 
prairies  of  the  Western  States  and  Territories  from  Britisli 
America  into  Mexico,  representing  in  America  the  group 
of  lanners  of  the  old  world.    It  is  about  as  large  as  the 
duck-hawk  or  peregrine,  but  much  lighter  and  grayer  in 
color,  and  with  the  under  parts  longitudinally  streaked  at 
all  ages.— Kadiated  falcon,  an  Australian  hawk,  Uro- 
spizias  radiatus.     Latham,  1801.—  Red-fOOted  falcon, 
Falco  (Tinnuncvlus)  vespertinus  or  rujipes,  a  small  true 
falcon  with  red  legs,  related  to  the  sparrow-hawk  of  the 
United  States,  found  in  Europe,  occasionally  in  Great  Bri^ 
ain,  and  in  many  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.    Also  called 
Ingrian  /aicon.- Eed-ahouldered  falcon,  the  adult 
red-shouldered  buzzard,  Buteo  lineatus.   Pennmt,  1786.-- 
Rock-falcon.    Same  as  «ione-/a!c(m.— Bufous-heaaea 
falcon,  a  South  American  hawk,  Heterospiziaa  rmndto- 
nalis.    Latham,  1787.—  St.  Domingo  falcon,  a  West  In- 
dian variety  of  the  common  sparrow-hawk  of  the  United 
States,  sometimes  called  Palco  or  Tinnunculus  or  Cerch- 
neis  dominieensis.    Latham,  1781.— St.  John's  faloonj  a 
blackish  variety  of  the  rough-legged  buzzard,  Archibuteo 
la^opus,   var.  sancti-johannis : 
so  called   from  a  locality   in 
Newfoundland.   Latham,  1781. 
Also  called  placmitia  falcon. — 
Stone-falcon,  the  merlin,  Fal- 
co cesalon.    Also  called  rock-fal- 
con, and  formerly  Falco  lithofal- 
co.— Strealied  falcon,  a  South 
American    hawk,    UrubUinga 
rmlanops.      Latham,    1787. — 
Tawny-headed   IsXcon,  the 
African  Falco  ruflcollis,  proba- 
bly only  a  variety  of  the  ehic- 
quera falcon.— Winter  falcon, 
the  young  of  the  common  red- 
shouldered  buzzard  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  Buteo  lineatus.    Pen- 
nant, 1785.— Znggun  falcon, 
an    Oriental    hawk,   Butastur 
teesa.  Latham,  1821.  See  teesa. 

falcon-bill  (fa'kn-bil)   n.    ,^r^.«M|;^^ 
A  form  of  martel-de-fer,    auMobiiierfran^au.  ) 


falcon-bill 

distinguished  by  its  slightly  curved  and  sharp 
point. 

^alconelle  (fal-ko-nel'),  n.    Same  &b  falconet,  2. 

falconer  (fa'kn-6r),  n.  [Spelling  altered  as  in 
falcon;  6ax\.ym.odi..'Ei.fauconer,fav,lconer;  <ME. 
fauconerffauTcenerjfawconer, etc.,  <  OF.  faulcon- 
nier,  F.  fauconnier  =  Pr.  falconier  =  OSp.  fal- 
conero  =  Sp.  halconero  =  Fg.falcoei/ro  =  It. 
falconiere  —  D.  valkenier  =  MHGr.  valkmer,  Gr. 
falkner  =  Dan.  fallceneer  =  Sw.falkener,  <  ML. 
faieonariM,  a  falconer,  <  LL.  falco(n-),  a  fal- 
con: see  /aZcom.]  A  person  who  breeds  and 
trains  hawks  for  taking  game ;  also,  one  who 
follows  the  sport  of  fowling  with  hawks. 

Hee  is  much  delighted  with  pleasures  of  the  field,  for 
which  in  Grsecia  and  Natolia  he  hath  forty  thousand  Fal- 
coners; his  Hunts-men  are  not  much  fewer. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  290. 

The  person  who  had  the  care  of  the  hawks  is  denomi- 
nated the  fcdconer,  but  never  I  believe  the  hawker. 

Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  28. 

falconet  (fal'ko-net),  n.  [<  OF.  ^falconet,  ''fom- 
conet  (=  It.  falconetto;  at.  ML.  faleoneta,  a 
small  cannon),  equiv.  to  OF.  fcmconnel,  fauleo- 
neau,  F.  fauconneau,  a  young  falcon,  a  piece 
of  ordnance,  dim.  of  fauoon,  a  falcon:  see  fal- 
con.l  1.  A  little  falcon;  s;gecifically,  ixLormth., 
a  flnoh-falcon  of  the  Oriental  genus  lerax, 
Eierax,  or  MicroMerax,  which  contains  tiny  fal- 
cons about  six  inches  long,  such  as  M.  coerules- 
eens. —  2.  A  shrike  of  the  genus  Falownculus. 
Also  falconelle. — Sf.  A  kind  of  cannon  in  use  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  it  is  stated  to  have  had  a 
tore  of  two  inches  and  to  have  carried  a  shot  of  one  and  a 
half  pounds  weight.  The  standard  fixed  by  Henry  II.  of 
France  fixes  the  weight  of  the  shot  at  14  ounces  poids  du 
roi. 

Mahomet  sent  janizaries  and  nimble  footmen  with  cer- 
tain falconets  and  other  small  pieces,  to  take  the  streights. 
Knolles,  Hist.  Turks. 

falcon-eyed  (fA'kn-id),  a.  Having  eyes  like  a 
falcon's;  having  bright  and  keen  eyes. 

A  quick  brunette,  well-moulded,  falcon-eyed. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  ii. 

falcon-gentle  (f&'kn-jen"tl),  n.  [Also  written 
falcon-gentil;  <  OF.  faulcon  genUl:  gentil,  gen- 
tle, i.  e.,  noble.]  The  female  and  young  of  the 
European  goshawk,  Astur  palumbarius.  Also 
gentil  or  gentle  falcon  and  cryer. 
falcon-heronerf,  )i.  [ME.]  A  falcon  trained  to 
fly  at  the  heron. 

No  gentil  hautein  falcon-heroneer. 

Chaucer,  Good  "Women,  1.  1120. 

Falconidse (fal-kon'i-de),  n.pl.  [Nli., <Falco(n-) 
+  -id(B.]  The  most  highly  organized  andrapto- 
rial  family  of  diurnal  birds  of  prey,  it  is  now  usu- 
ally held  to  cover  nearly  all  diurnal  birds  of  prey,  and  to 
be  nearly  conterminous  with  the  suborder  Accipitres,  con- 
taining the  old-world  (not  the  new- world)  vultures,  as  well 
as  all  kinds  of  hawks,  falcons,  buzzards,  eagles,  etc.,  ex- 
cept, usually,  the  secretary-birds  and  the  ospreys  or  fish- 
hawks.  The  vultures  or  carrion -feeding  birds  of  prey  of 
the  old  world  were  formerly  excluded  from  the  limits 
of  this  family,  but  are  now  brought  under  it.  The  char- 
acters of  the  group  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the 
suborder  Accipitres.  The  family  is  variously  subdivided, 
a  usnal  division  being  into  Faloonince,  falcons ;  Polyho- 
rince,^  caracaras ;  Circince,  harriers  ;  Aceipitrince,  hawks ; 
MUvince,  kites;  Buteoni/noe,  buzzard-hawks;  and  Vultu- 
rinoB,  old-world  vultures,  when  these  are  brought  under 
Faleonidce.  But  there  is  seldom  any  agreement  among 
ornithologists  in  this  matter. 

Falconinse  (fal-ko-ni'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  FaU 
oo(b-)  -I-  -i»(8.]  'the  typical  and  most  raptorial 
subfamily  of  Faleonidce,  containing  the  falcons 
proper,  it  is  characterized  by  having  the  scapular  pro- 
cess of  the  coracold  extended  to  the  clavicle,  the  upper 
mandible  dentate,  the  lower  mandible  notched,  the  nasal 
tubercle  centric,  the  eye  protected  by  a  superciliary  shield, 
the  whole  organization  robust  and  symmetrical,  and  the 
disposition  rapacious  in  the  highest  degree.  The  birds 
used  in  falconry  belong  mostly  to  this  subfamily.  See 
cuts  under  duck-hawk  and  falcon. 

falconine  (fal'ko-nin),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Faleonidce,  and  especially  to 
the  Falcotdnce. 

II.  n.  A  falcon,  or  other  hawk  of  the  family 
Faleonidce;  in  a  more  restricted  sense,  of  the 
subfamily  Falconince  alone.     Cowes.     , 

falconingt,  n.  [Early  mod.  B.  famlkning;  <  fal- 
em  -I-  -iwg'l.]    Hawking ;  falconry.    Florio. 

falconry  (fa'kn-ri),  n.  [Formerly  faulconry, 
faulconrie,  fauoonry;  ME.  form  not  found;  < 
OP.  fauleonnerie,  F.  faueonnerie  (=  It.  faloone- 
^ia),  <  ML.  falooneria,  <  LL.  falco{n-),  a  falcon: 
see /aZco»  and -riy.]  1.  The  art  of  training  fal- 
cons to  attack  wild  fowl  or  game. 

Wee  find  in  faulconrie  sixteen  hawkes  or  fowls  that 
prey.  Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  x.  8. 

2.  The  sport  of  pursuing  wild  fowl  or  game  by 
means  of  falcons  or  hawks.     Commonly  called 
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falcon-shaped  (f &'kn-shapt),  a.  Having  a  form 
somewhat  resembling  a  bird  of  prey:  said  of 
certain  objects  of  ornamental  art,  as  a  brooch : 
a  favorite  pattern  in  Scandinavian  art  in  the 
early  middle  ages. 

falcon-shotf  (f  a'kn-shot),  n.  The  range  of  the 
gun  called  a  falcon.     See  falcon,  4. 

"Well,  said  the  admiral,  the  matter  is  not  great,  for 
there  can  be  no  danger  in  this  sally,  for  where  they  worke 
it  is  within /a;oon-s7io«  of  the  ships. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  III.  714. 

falcopern  (fal'k6-p6rn),  «.  [<  L.  Faleo,  q.  v., 
+  Pernis,  q.-  ■''•]  '  One  of  a  group  of  hawks,  such 
as  Falco  lophotes,  forming  the  modern  genus 
JBaza,  having  the  head  crested  and  the  beak 
doubly  toothed;  a  kite-f aleou. 

falcula  (fal'ku-la),  n.  [L.,  a  small  sickle,  a 
pruning-hook,'  a"  claw,  dim.  of  falx  (Jale-),  a 
sickle:  see  falcate.']  1.  [cap.]  [NL.]  A  genus 
of  small  falcons :  same  as  l^nnunculiis.  Hodg- 
son, 1837.— 3.  FLfalculcB  (-le).  A  lengthened, 
compressed,  curved,  and  acute  claw;  a  falcate 
or  falciform  claw,  as  a  cat's. 

Falculatat  (fal-ku-la'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  1,.  fal- 
cula, a  claw:  see  falcula.]  In  niiger's  classi- 
fication of  manimals  (1811),  the  twelfth  order, 
containing  4  families  of  quadrupeds  with  claws, 
now  forming  the  order  Insectivora  and  the  sub- 
order Fissipedia  of  the  order  Ferce.  These  families 
were  SvMerranea  (containing  the  insectivores),  Planti- 
grada,  Sanguinaria,  and  Graeilia  (together  including  the 
flssiped  carnivores). 

falculate(farka-lat),a.  [_< falcula  +  -ate.]  Hav- 
ing the  form  of  a  falcula ;  falcate  or  falciform. 

Falculla  (fal-ku'li-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  falcula,  a 
small  sickle,  a  pruning-hook,  a  claw :  see  fal- 
cula.] A  remarkable  genus  of  Madagasean 
passerine  birds,  the  type  and  only  known  spe- 
cies of  which  is  F.palliata,  of  uncertain  system- 


Falerno 

In  a  gowne  of  faldyng  to  the  kne. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  391. 

faldistort,  faldistoryt  (fal'dis-tor,  -to-ri),  u. 
[<  ML.faldistorium,  var.  otfaldestolium,  a  fald- 
stool: see  faldstool.]    Same  3.s  faldstool. 

faldsokef,  n.  [ME.  "faldsoke  (Mli.faldsoca),  < 
fald,  E.fold^,  +  soke,  soken.]   Same  asfaldage. 

faldstool  (faid'stol),  «.  [Partly  accom.  (the  E. 
form  would  be  *f old-stool)  <  OF.  faldestoel,  faude- 
stuel,faudestueill;  <  ML.  faldistoUum,  corruptly 
faldistorium,faltisterium{'>lt.  Sp.  Pg.faldistorio 
=  OF.  faldestoel,  faudestuel,faudestueill,  faude- 
steuil,  faldestor,  etc.,  F.  fauteuil,  an  arm-chair), 
<  OB.Gr. faltstuoljfaldistol.  Or. faltstuhl,falzstuhl, 
lit.  a  folding  stool,  <OHG./aZ(Ja»,  Or.  fallen  =  Fi. 
fold^,  v.,  +  stuol,  stol,  Gr.  stuhl,  a  chair,  seat, 
throne,  =E.s<ooZ.]  1.  Formerly,  a  folding  chair 
similar  to  a  camp-stool,  especially  one  used  as  a 
seat  of  honor  and  an  ensign  of  authority,  prob- 
ably having  this  character  from  the  ease  with 
which  such  a  seat  could  be  carried  with  an  army 
on  the  march,  and  could  be  set  up  when  requir- 
ed. Hence  —  3.  A  seat  having  the  form  of  the 
above,  but  not  capable  of  being  folded,  in  some 
cases  the  faldstool  could  be  taken  to  pieces,  the  back  and 
arms  lifting  oil  and  the  lower  part  then  folding  up ;  but 
very  commonly  seats  of  this  form  were  made  of  heavy 
pieces  of  wood  and  were  not  separable. 

3.  A  folding  stool,  provided  with  a  cushion,  on 
which  worshipers  kneel  during  certain  acts  of 
devotion ;  especially,  such  a  stool  placed  at  the 
south  side  of  the  altar,  at  which  the  kings  or 
queens  of  England  kneel  at  their  coronation. 

On  the  wall  are  fixed  plates  of  brass,  whereon  is  engraved 
the  figure  of  a  judge  in  his  robes,  kneeling  at  &  faldstool, 
Ashmolc,  Berkshire,  i.  10. 
The  Dean  of  Westminster  then  laid  the  ampulla  and 
spoon  upon  the  altar,  and  the  Queen  kneeling  at  the  fald- 
stool, the  archbishop,  standing  on  the  north  side  of  the  al- 
tar, pronounced  a  prayer  or  blessing  over  her. 

First  Year  of  a  Silken  Reign,  p.'  252. 

4.  A  movable  folding  seat  in  a  church  or  cathe- 
dral, used  by  a  bishop  or  other  prelate  when 
officiating  in  his  own  church  away  from  the 
throne,  or  in  a  church  not  under  his  jurisdic- 
tion. 

They  [deacons  to  be  ordained]  knelt  in  the  form  of  a 

crown  or  circle  around  the  bishop,  whom  they  found  seated 

on  a  faldstool  and  wearing  his  mitre  in  front  of  the  altar. 

S.  W.  Dixon,  Hist.  Church  of  Eng.,  xvii. 


Falculia  palliata. 

atic  position,  commonly  referred  to  the  Para- 
diseidce,  and  sometimes  to  the  Corvidce,  where  it 
probably  belongs.  The  bird  is  black  and  white 
in  color  and  about  9^  inches  long.  Isidore  Geof- 
froy  St.  miaire,  1836. 

fald^t,  n.  and  v.    An  obsolete  form  otfold^. 

fald^t,  n.    An  obsolete  form  otfold^. 

faldaget  (fWdaj),  n.  [ML.  (Eng.  Law  L.)fal- 
dagvwm :  Spelm'an gives &TiAS.*faldgang, mean- 
ing the  same  a,s faldage  (lit.  afold-going) ;  Som- 
ner,  *fald-gang^enig,  equiv.  to f aid-fee,  q.  v.  See 
faldsohe,  faldwortk.  These  are  old  law  words, 
not  found  in  ME.  or  AS.  literature.]  1.  -An 
old  seigniorial  right  under  which  the  lord  of  a 
manor  required  a  tenant's  sheep  to  pasture  on 
his  fields  as  a  means  of  manuring  the  land,  he 
in  turn  being  bound  to  provide  a  fold  for  the 
sheep. —  2.  A  customary  fee  paid  by  a  tenant 
to  the  lord  of  a  manor  for  exemption  from  this 
obligation.  Also  called  f aid-fee. 
Also  foldage. 

falderall  (f al'de-ral),  n.  A  Scotch  form  oifol- 
derol. 

Gin  ye  dinna  tie  him  till  a  job  that  he  canna  get  quat  o", 
he'll  flee  f rae  ae  falderall  till  anither  a'  the  days  o'  his  life. 

Hogg,  Tales,  I.  9. 

faldetta  (fal-det'a),  n.  [It.]  An  outer  gar- 
ment worn  by  Maltese  women,  usually  made 
of  silk.     See  the  extracts. 

The  black  silk  faldetta  ot  Maltese  ladles,  the  long  white 

muslin  veil  of  Genoa,  and  the  white  muslin  hoods  worn  by 

females  In  other  parts  of  Italy,  &c.,  will  recur  to  every 

traveller.     Mock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  III.  i.  164,  note. 

The  faldetta  is  a  combination  of  hood  and  cape. 

C.  D.  Warner,  Koundabout  Journey,  p.  132. 

fald-feet  (fMd'f e),  n.    [<  ME. fald,  fold  (seefald- 


5.  A  small  desk  in  cathedrals,  churches,  etc., 
at  which  the  « 
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Faldstool,  def.  5. 


age),  +  fee.]     Same  &s  faldage,  2. 
faldingt  (mi'ding),  »•     [ME.;    origin  uncer- 
tain.]   A  kind  of  frieze  or  rough-napped  cloth, 
supplied  probably  from  the  north  of  Europe. 


litany  is  en- 
joined to  be 
sung  or  said. 
It  is  sometimes 
called  a  litany- 
stool  or  litany- 
desk,  and  when 
used  it  is  gener- 
ally placed  in 
the  middle  of 
the  choir,  some- 
times near  the 
steps  of  the 
altar. 

faldwortht, 

n.  [Skinner, 
after  Spel- 
mau,  gives 
AS.  *faldr 
wurtk,  explaining  it  as  <  AS.  "falde"  \_fald], 
fold,  hence  company  or  decuria,  -I-  "worth" 
(weorth),  worthy,  that  is,  one  old  enough  to  be 
admitted  to  the  decuria  or  tithing.  Somner 
gives  an  AS.  yaldtmrth,  entitled  to  (worthy  of) 
the  privilege  of  faldage  (libertate  faldagii  dig- 
nus).  Not  found  in  AS.  documents.  See  fald- 
age.] In  old  law,  a  person  old  enough  to  be 
reckoned  a  member  of  a  decennary,  and  so  be- 
'  come  subject  to  the  rule  or  law  of  frank-pledge. 
Falernian  (fa-16r'ni-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  Fa- 
lernus,  pertaining  to  a  district  (Falernus  ager) 
in  Campania  {Falernum,  sc.  vinum,  Falernian 
wine),  prob.,  like  Faliscus  (for  *Falesicus),  an 
adj.  associated  with  the  local,  orig.  tribal,  name 
Falerii  (see  Faliscan),  perhaps  orig.  inhabitants 
of  a  walled  or  fenced  city,  <  fala,  a  scaffold  or 
pillar  of  wood.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  a  district 
(Falernus  ager)  in  Campania,  Italy,  anciently 
noted  for  its  excellent  wine. 

II.  «.  The  wine  anciently  made  from  grapes 
from  the  Falernus  ager. 

Ne'er  Falernian  threw  a  richer 

Light  upon  Lucullus'  tables. 

Longfellow,  Drinking  Song. 

Falerno  (fa-ler'no),  «.  [It.,  <  L.  Falernus:  see 
Falernian.]  A  white  wine,  more  or  less  sweet, 
grown  in  the  neighborhood  of  Naples.  Although 
the  name  is  that  of  the  ancient  Falernian,  it  makes  no  pre- 
tense to  be  the  same  wine  or  to  come  from  the  same  dis- 
trict. 


Faliscan 

Faliscan  (fa-Us'kan),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  Falisci, 
prop.  pi.  of  Faliscus  for  *Falesicus,  an  adj.  prob. 
associated  with  Falernus :  see  Falernian.']  I.  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Falerii,  an  ancient  city  of 
Etruria,  or  to  its  dialect,  which  was  related  to 
Latin. 

The  Faliscan  and  the  Latin  [alphabets],  wedged  in  be- 
tween the  Etruscan  and  the  Oscan. 

IscuK  Taylor,  The  Alphabet,  II.  127. 

II.  n.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Falerii. 
falk  (f&k),  n.  [Se.,  also  fauk.'\  A  name  of  the 
razor-billed  auk,  Alca  torda.  Montagu. 
fall!  (f^l),  V. ;  pret.  fell,  pp.  fallen,  ppr.  falling. 
[Early  mod.  'E.falle;  <  "MR.  fallen  (pret./eZ,/eZi, 
filjful,  -pi.  fellen,fillen,felle,Jille,  etc.,  pp./a«e», 
faile),  <  AS.  feallan  (pret.  fedll,  pi.  fe6llon,  pp. 
feallen)  =  ONorth.  falla  =  OS.fallun  =  OFries. 
/aito  =  MD.  D.  »ai«e»  =  OHG.  fallan,  MHG.  G. 
fallen  =  Icel./aWa  =  Sw. /aMa  =  Dan.  falde,  faU. 
(not  in  Goth.,  where  the  word  for  'fall'  is  driu^ 
san:  see  dross,  drizzle^,  v.);  akin  to  li.fallere, 
deceive,  pass./aZM,  be  deceived,  err  (whence  ult. 
E./aJA,  q.v.),  =  Gr.  u^dX/leiv,  make  to  fall,  throw 
down,  overthrow,  defeat,  bafle  (ef.  deriv.  a^d^ 
lia,&  slip,8tumble,false  step,  fall).  Hence/e^l, 
«.  <.]  Lintrans.  1.  To  descend  from  a  higherto 
a  lower  place  or  position  through  loss  or  lack 
of  support;  drop  down  by  or  as  by  the  power 
of  gravity,  or  by  impulse ;  come  down  by  tum- 
bling or  loss  of  balance,  or  by  force  of  a  push, 
cast,  stroke,  or  thrust :  as,  meteors  fall  to  the 
earth  ;  water /aite  over  a  dam;  the  mantle /eM 
from  his  shoulders;  the  blow/e?J  with  crushing 
force. 

Also  zif  the  Bawme  be  fyn,  it  schalle/aZ^eto  the  botme 
of  the  Vesselle,  as  thoughe  it  were  Quyksylver. 

Mandemlj£,  Travels,  p.  52. 

At  three  there /eZZ  a  great  storm  of  rain,  which  laid  the 
wind.  Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  19. 

There  can  be  no  donbt  that  in  a  vacuum  all  bodies  of 
whatever  size  or  material  would  fall  precisely  in  the  same 
time.  R.  S.  Ball,  Exper.  Mechanics,  p.  239. 

2.  To  sink  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  level;  be 
or  become  lower;  settle  or. sink  down;  go 
down ;  pass  off  or  away ;  ebb :  as,  the  river  is 
falling  (that  is,  becoming  lower  from  diminu- 
tion of  the  volume  of  water) ;  the  thermometer 
falls  (that  is,  the  mercury  sinks  in  the  tube) ; 
the  ground  rises  and /aHs  (apparently,  to  one 
viewing  or  passing  over  it,  from  inequality  of 
surface,  or  actually,  from  an  earthquake) ;  the 
dew/aZte  (according  to  popular  belief). 

Infect  her  beauty. 

You  f en-suck'd  fogs,  drawn  by  the  powerful  sun, 

TofaU  and  blister.  Shak.,  Lear,  ii.  4. 

Either  you  or  I  must  perish  this  night,  before  the  sun 

/alls.  Sydney  Smith,  To  the  Countess  Grey. 

Many  a  weary  year  had  passed  since  the  burning  of  Grand- 

PrS, 
"When  on  the  falling  tide  the  freighted  vessels  departed. 
LongfeUow,  Evangeline,  ii.  1. 

3.  To  descend  from  a  higher,  or  more  perfect, 
or  more  intense,  etc.,  state  or  grade  to  one  that 
is  lower,  or  less  perfect,  etc. ;  deteriorate ;  sink 
or  decrease  in  amount,  condition,  estimation, 
character,  etc. ;  become  degraded  or  be  reduced 
in  any  way,  as  through  loss,  misfortune,  perse- 
cution, misconduct,  etc. :  as,  prices  have  fallen; 
the  city  fell  into  bankruptcy ;  to  fall  into  pov- 
erty, disgrace,  apostasy,  bondage,  etc.;  to  fall 
from  grace  or  favor;  to /aK  from  allegiance ;  to 
fall  into  bad  company. 

Labour  therefore  to  enter  into  that  rest,  lest  any  man 

fall  after  the  same  example  of  unbelief.  Heb.  iv.  11. 

Repair  thy  wit,  good  youth ;  or  it  Vfillfall 

To  cureless  ruin.  Shak,,  M.  of  V.,  iv.  1. 

The  Duke  in  the  Morning  sends  a  Letter  to  the  King, 

protesting  his  Fidelity  and  Sincerity,  only  he  desires  the 

Duke  of  Somerset  may  be  delivered,  to  stand  or  fall  by 

the  Judgment  of  his  Peers.         Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  193. 

We  fall  not  from  virtue,  like  Vulcan  from  heaven,  in  a 

day.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ.  Mor.,  i.  30. 

Then  the  wind  fell,  with  night,  and  there  was  calm. 

M.  Arnold,  Balder  Dead. 
Find 
That  he  has  fallen  to  hell  while  yet  he  lives, 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  III.  329. 

4.  To  come  down  as  from  a  fixed  or  standing 
position;  be  overthrown  or  prostrated;  hence, 
to  be  slain;  perish;  come  to  ruin  or  destruc- 
tion. 

Sure,  he  is  more  than  man ;  and,  if  befall. 

The  best  of  virtue,  fortitude,  would  die  with  him. 

Fletcher  (and  another),  Love's  Cure,  i.  3. 
How  can  I  see  the  gay,  the  brave,  the  young, 
Fall  in  the  cloud  of  war  and  lie  unsung ! 

Addison,  The  Campaign. 

5.  To  pass  into  a  new  state  or  condition;  enter 
upon  a  different  state  of  being,  action,  or  feel- 
ing; come  to  be,  or  to  be  engaged  or  fiked:  as, 
to  faU  heir  to  an  estate ;  to  fall  a  victim ;  to 
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fall  asleep,  ill,  in  love,  etc. ;  to  fall  calm,  as 
the  wind ;  to  fall  into  a  snare,  into  a  rage,  etc. ; 
the  troops /eW  into  line. 

The  places  of  one  or  two  of  their  ministers  being  fallen 
void.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  Pref.,  ii. 

The  mixt  multitude  .  .  .  fell  a  lusting.         Num.  xi.  4. 

For  David  .  .  .  fell  on  sleep,  and  was  laid  unto  his  fa- 
thers, and  saw  corruption.  Acts  xiii.  36. 

The  interpreter  of  the  Arab  language  I  had  taken  with 
me,  who  was  an  AiTOenian,  falling  ill,  I  was  obliged  to 
send  for  another  to  Girge. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  I.  85. 

It  happened  this  evening  that  yfefell  into  a  very  pleas- 
ing walk.  Addison,  Spectator. 
Can  a  man  commit  a  more  heinous  offence  against  an- 
other than  to  fall  in  love  with  the  same  woman? 

Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  iii.  4. 
Many  of  the  women  who  go  forth  to  meet  their  hus- 
bands or  sons  receive  the  melancholy  tidings  of  their  hav- 
ing fallen  victims  to  privation  and  fatigue. 

E.  W.  Lane,  Modem  Egyptians,  II.  177. 
They 
Fell  upon  talk  of  the  fair  lands  that  lay 
Across  the  seas. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  II.  274. 

6.  To  pass  away  or  off ;  discharge  its  contents ; 
disembogue,  as  a  river :  as,  the  Rhone  falls  into 
the  Mediterranean;  the  Ohio /aite  into  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

This  sea  is  fresh  water  in  many  places,  in  others  as  salt 
as  the  great  Ocean ;  it  hath  many  great  rivers  which  fall 
into  it.  Capt.  John  Smith,  True  Travels,  I.  40. 

7.  To  pass  or  come  as  if  by  falling  or  dropping ; 
move,  lapse,  settle,  or  become  fixed,  with  refer- 
ence to  an  object  or  to  a  state  or  relation :  as, 
the  castle /aHs  to  his  brother;  misfortune /eM 
to  his  lot ;  the  subject /aHs  under  this  head. 

"Thenne  Reddite,"  quath  God,  "that  to  Cesar falleth." 
Piers  PlowTtian  (A),  i.  50. 
This  is  the  land  that  shall  fall  unto  you.  Num.  xxxiv.  2. 
If  to  her  share  some  female  errors  fall, 
Look  on  her  face,  and  you'll  forget  them  all. 

Pope,  R.  of  the  L.,  ii.  17. 
This  additional  taxation  of  beer  had  been  planned  so  as 
to  fall,  as  near  as  might  be,  upon  private  brewing  and 
brewing  for  sale  equally. 

S.  Dowell,  Taxes  in  England,  IV.  127. 
Sweet  sleep  upon  his  wearied  spirit  fell. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  420. 

The  relations  and  experiences  of  real  men  and  women 
r&vely  fall  in  such  symmetrical  order  as  to  make  an  artis- 
tic whole.  ff.  W.  Cable,  The  Century,  XXXVII.  110. 

8.  To  come  to  pass  or  to  an  issue ;  befall ;  hap- 
pen. 

Vn-to  hem  alle  his  chier  was  after  one, 
Now  here,  now  there,  asfelle  by  aventure. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furijivall),  p.  57. 
It  fell  ance  upon  a  day. 

This  guid  lord  went  from  home. 

Young  Akin  (Child's  Ballads,  1. 181). 
Sit  still,  my  daughter,  until  thou  know  how  the  matter 
y/aifall.  Ruth  iii.  18. 

Thy  lot  is  fallen,  make  the  best  of  it. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  344. 
The  vernal  equinox,  which  at  the  Niceue  council /eZZ  on 
the  21st  of  March, /aZZs  now  about  ten  days  sooner. 

Holder,  Time. 
Do  thy  worst ; 
And  tonifall  him  that  blenches  first ! 

Scott,  Marmion,  vi.  12. 

9.  To  come  by  chance  or  unexpectedly. 

A  certain  man  went  down  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho, 
and  fell  among  thieves.  Luke  x.  30. 

Who  would  have  held  it  possible  that  to  fly  from  Baby- 
lon we  should /aW  into  such  a  Babel? 

Howell,  Letters,  ii.  62. 

I  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  most  epidemic  ill  of  this 
sort  by  falling  into  a  coffee-house,  where  I  saw  my  friend 
the  upholsterer,  whose  crack  towards  politics  I  have  here- 
tofore mentioned.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  178. 

10.  To  be  dropped  in  birth;  be  brought  forth 
or  born :  now  used  only  of  lambs  and  some  other 
young  animals. 

Let  wives  with  child 
Pray  that  their  burthens  may  not  fall  this  dav. 

Shak.,  K.  ,Iohn,  iii.  1. 

11.  To  hang;  droop;  be  arranged  or  disposed 
like  the  peudentfolds  of  a  curtain  or  garment. 

Thus  taught,  downfalls  the  plumage  of  his  pride. 

Cowper,  Charity,  1.  345. 
I  would  comb  my  hair  till  my  ringlets  would /»!;  .  .  . 
From  under  my  starry  sea-bud  crown 
Low  adown  and  around. 

Tennyson,  The  Mermaid. 

Alongmantle,  .  .  .  the  folds/aWin<7down  and  envelop- 
ing the  feet,  complete[s]  the  dress. 

Fairholt,  Costume,  I.  100. 
12t.  To  be  fit  or  meet. 

Thenne  seid  I  thus,  "it  fallith  me  to  cesse 
Eyther  to  ryme,  or  ditees  for  to  maake." 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  63. 
For  it  fallith  as  well  to  ffodis  [lads]  of  four  and  twenty 

geris. 
Or  yonge  men  of  yistirday  to  jeue  good  redis  [counsels], 
As  be-cometh  a  kow  to  hoppe  in  a  cage ! 

Richard  the  Redeless,  iii.  262 
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18.  To  be  required  or  necessary;  be  appropri- 
ate or  suitable  to  a  subject'  or  an  ocoaswn 
[Scotch.^ 

V!h»,t  falls  to  be  said  of  the  social  and  religious  aspects 
of  Islam  in  modern  times  will  be  given  under  the  two 
great  divisions  of  Sunnites  and  Shi'ites. 

Eneyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  545. 
Falling  branch.  See  ftmncA.— Falling  rhjrthm.  Same 
as  descending  rhythm  (which  see,  under  descending).— liia 
curtain  falla.  See  curtain.— lo  fall  aboard  of.  See 
aijoardi.— To  fall  afoul  Of.  See  afovl.—to  fall  astern. 
inaut.),  to  drop  behind. 

Then  the  Vice-admirall  fell  on  stame,  staying  for  the 
Admirall  that  came  up  againe  to  him. 

Capt.  John  Smith,  True  Travels,  I.  63. 
To  fall  away,  (o)  To  lose  flesh ;  become  lean  or  ema- 
ciated ;  pine. 

In  a  Lent  diet  people  commonly  fall  away. 

Arbuthnot,  Aliments. 
(J)  To  decline  gradually;  languish  or  become  faint;  fade^ 
perish. 

She  fell  away  in  her  first  age's  spring. 

Spemer,  Daphnaida,  i. 

One  eoloni  falls  away  by  just  degrees,  and  another  rises 
insensibly.  Addimn. 

(c)  To  renounce  or  desert  allegiance,  faith,  or  duty ;  apos- 
tatize ;  backslide. 

To  such  as  fell  not  away  from  Christ  through  former 
persecutions,  he  giveth  due  and  deserved  praise. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  65. 
To  fall  back,  (a)  To  recede ;  give  way ;  retrograde ;  re- 
treat. 

To  fall  hack  will  be  far  worse  than  never  to  have  begun ; 
but  I  hope  better  of  thee. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  412. 

The  Nabob  .  .  .  advanced  with  his  army  in  a  threaten- 
ing manner,  .  .  .  but  when  he  saw  the  resolute  front  which 
the  English  presented,  befell  back  in  alarm. 

Macaulay,  Lord  Clive. 
(&)  To  have  recourse :  followed  by  upon,  and  referring 
usually  to  some  support  or  expedient  already  once  tried. 

The  old  habit  oi  falling  hack  upon  considerations  of  ex. 
pedienoy — a  habit  which  men  followed  long  before  it  was 
apotheosized  byPaley — will  still  have  influence. 

H.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  604. 
(c)  To  fail  of  performing  a  promise  or  purpose.— To  fall 
JbeUnd,  to  slacken  in  pace  or  progress ;  be  outstripped ; 
lose  ground. 

Recorded  times  of  horses  and  cyclists  show  that  after 
about  twenty  miles  the  horse  slowly  but  surely  falls  be- 
hind. Bury  and  Hillier,  Cycling,  p.  40. 
To  fall  down,    (a)  To  be  prostrated ;  sink  to  the  ground. 

Down  fell  the  beauteous  youth.  Bryden. 

(6)  To  prostrate  one's  self,  as  in  worship  or  supplication. 

Summe  of  hem  faUe  doun  undre  the  Wheles  of  the 
Chare,  and  lat  the  Chare  gon  over  hem ;  so  that  thei  ben 
dede  anon.  Ma^idemlle,  Travels,  p.  175. 

All  kings  shall/aZ2  down  before  him.  Ps.  Ixxii.  11. 

(c)  Naut.,  to  sail  or  pass  toward  the  mouth  of  a  river  or 
other  outlet;  drop  down. 

The  White  Angel  fell  down  for  Plimouth,  but,  the  wind 
not  serving,  she  came  to  an  anchor  by  Long  Island. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  1. 71. 

To  fall  flat.  See  flatl.— To  fall  foul  See  /o«!l.-To 
fall  from  grace.  See  jjrrace.— To  fall  home.  ((i)Tofall 
into  the  right  place;  drop  into  or  rest  at  the  point  intend- 
ed. (&)  In  ship-carp.,  to  incline  inward  from  the  perpen- 
dicular :  said  of  the  top  sides  of  a  ship :  same  as  to  tumble 
home  (which  see,  under  tumble).— To  fall  In.  (a)  To  come 
in  ;  join ;  take  place  or  position :  as,  to  fall  in  on  the  right. 

We  met  two  small  ships,  which  falling  in  among  us,  and 
the  Admiral  coming  under  our  lee,  we  let  him  pass. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  1. 10. 
(6)  To  come  to  an  end ;  terminate ;  lapse :  as,  an  annuity 
wbieb  falls  in  when  the  annuitant  dies. 

The  very  day  I  put  it  on,  old  Lord  Mallowford  was  burnt 
to  death  in  his  bed,  and  all  the  post-obits /eM  in. 

Dickens,  Nicholas  NicWeby,  iL 

(c)  To  bend  or  sink  Inward. 

Yachts  with  the  falling -in  top  sides  of  a  man  of  war. 
Sci.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LVIL  U. 

(d)  To  sink  or  become  lean  or  hollow :  as,  her  cheeks  have 
fallen  in. 

When  I  knew  him  he  was  all  fallen  away  and  fallen  in; 
crooked  and  shrunken ;  buckled  into  a  stiff  waistcoat  for 
support.  R.  L.  Steoenson,  Talk  and  Talkers,  n. 

To  fall  in  -with,  (a)  To  meet  or  come  into  company  wia» 
casually,  asapersonoraship;  arrive  at  or  meet  with  acci- 
dentally, as  an  object  of  interest. 

There  is  a  gay  captain  here  who  put  a  jest  on  me  lately, 

at  the  expense  of  my  country,  and  I  only  want  to/fl«  t» 

■with  the  gentleman  to  call  him  out.  ...  , 

Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  ni.  4. 

(6)  To  concur  or  accord  with ;  comply  ivith ;  be  agreeable 
or  favorable  to :  as,  to  fall  in  with  one's  assertions ;  tne 
mea&nre  falls  in  imth  popular  demands. 

The  libeller  falls  in  with  this  humour,  and  gratifies  this 
baseness  of  temper,  which  is  naturally  an  enemy  to  extra- 
ordinary merit.  SteeU,  Tatler,  No.  92. 

He  pursues  it  [a  whim]  the  more  pertinaciously  as  it 
falls  in  with  his  interest.  Goldsmith,  Phanor. 

To  fall  of  accord.  See  accord.-To  faU  off.  Wj" 
withdraw;  separate;  be  detached  or  estranged;  y'""'"™ 
from  association,  allegiance,  or  the  like :  as,  friends  jm 
off  in  adversity. 

That  field  in  Sicily  of  which  Diodorus  speaks,  where 
the  perfumes  arising  from  the  place  make  all  dop  inai. 
hunt  in  it  to  fall  off,  and  to  lose  their  hottest  scent. 

/.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  i"- 

Those  captive  tribes  .      .  M  "/,,  ,,5 
From  God  to  worship  calves.      Milim,  P.  B-i  '"•  »'"• 
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(b)  To  perish ;  die  away ;  become  disased :  as,  the  custom 
/eU  off.  (c)  To  become  depreciated ;  decline  from  former 
excellence ;  become  less  valuable  or  interesting ;  decrease  : 
as,  the  subscriptions /aK  off;  the  public  interest  ia  falling 
off. 

If  I  might  venture  to  suggest  anything,  it  is  that  the  in- 
terest rather /aW«  o^in  the  fifth  [act], 

Sheridcm,  The  Critic,  i.  1. 

Physical  debility  was  the  main  cause  of  this  lyrical/aK- 

ing  off.  Stedman,  Vict.  Poets,  p.  143. 

(d)  Naut,  to  deviate  from  the  course  to  which  the  head  of 

the  ship  was  before  directed ;  fall  to  leeward. 

Having  killed  the  captain  of  the  Turkish  ship  and  bro- 
ken his  tiller,  the  Turk  took  in  his  own  ensign  and /el!  of 
from  him.  Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  II.  160. 

To  fall  on  or  upon,  (a)  [On,  adv.]  (1)  To  begin  sud- 
denly and  vigorously. 

Fall  on,  and  try  the  appetite  to  eat.  Dryden. 

(i)  To  begin  an  attack. 

Therefore /aW  on,  or  else  be  gone, 
And  yield  to  us  the  day. 
Sobin  Hood's  Delight  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  215). 
(6)  [On,  prep.]    (1)  To  assault ;  assail. 

Others  of  their  company,  seeing  the  business  was  over- 
thrown, to  make  amends  for  their  former  fact,  turned 
and /e«  on  their  consorts. 

&.  Knox  (Arber's  Eng.  Garner,  I.  376). 
I  saw  three  bandits  by  the  rock 
Waiting  to  .fall  on  you,  and  heard  them  boast 
That  they  would  slay  you.  Tennyson,  Geraint. 

(2)  To  come  upon,  usually  with  some  degree  of  sudden- 
ness and  unexpectedness ;  descend  upon. 

Feai'  and  dread  shailfcell  upon  them.  Ex.  xv.  16. 

My  blood  an  even  tenor  kept. 
Till  OH  mine  ear  this  message /aZZ«, 
That  in  Vienna's  fatal  walls 
God's  Unger  touch'd  him,  and  he  slept. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  Ixxxv, 

(3)  To  light  upon ;  come  upon ;  discover. 

The  Romans /e22  on  this  model  by  chance.  Swift. 

To  fall  on  one's  feet,  to  come  well  out  of  any  adventure 
or  predicament ;  be  fortunately  placed  or  provided  for : 
from  the  proverbial  ability  of  the  cat  always  to  come  down 
on  its  feet  in  falling :  as,  that  is  a  lucky  fellow,  he  is  sure 
to  fall  on  his  feet. 

Mr.  King,  who  was  put  in  good-humor  by  falling  on  his 
feet,  as  it  were,  in  such  agreeable  company,  amused  him- 
self by  studying  the  guests. 

C.  D.  Warner,  Their  Pilgrimage,  p.  6. 

To  fall  out.  (a)  To  quarrel ;  begin  to  wrangle ;  become 


Master  Wellbred's  elder  brother  and  I  are  fallen  out 

exceedingly.    B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  i.  4. 

Eubenius  Celer  would  qeeds  have  It  engraven  on  his 

tomb  he  had  led  his  life  with  Ennea,  his  dear  wife,  f orty- 

tliree  years  eight  months,  and  never  fell  out. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  460. 
Vie  fell  out,  my  wife  and  I, 
0  we  fell  out,  1  know  not  why. 
And  kiss'd  again  with  tears. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  i. 
(6)  To  happen ;  befall ;  chance. 

It  fell  out  on  a  day,  the  king 
Brought  the  queen  with  him  home. 
The  Laidley  Worm  of  Spindleston-heugh  (Child's 
[BaUads,  I.  282). 
Even  so  it  fen  out  to  him  as  he  foretold. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p..  343. 
(c)  Naut.,  to  fall  into  the  wrong  place:  the  opposite  of  to 
fan  home.— To  fall  over,  (a)  [Over,  adv.]  (1)  To  revolt; 
desert  from  one  side  to  another.    [Archaic] 

And  dost  thou  now  fall  over  to  my  foes? 

Shah.,  K.  John,  iii.  1. 
(2)  To  become  overturned :  as,  the  wall  fell  over,  (b)  [Over, 
prep.]  To  fall  beyond :  as,  the  To&W  fell  over  the  line.— To 
fall  Short,  to  be  deficient ;  fail  to  come  up  to  a  standard 
or  requirement:  as,  the  coin  falls  short;  ta  fall  short  in 
duty. 

The  Italians  fall  as  short  of  the  French  in  this  particular 
[gardens]  as  they  excel  them  in  their  palaces. 

Addison,  Remarks  on  Italy  (ed.  Bohn),  I.  378. 
It  [the  great  cedar]  has  a  fine  smell,  but  not  so  fragrant 
as  the  juniper  of  America,  which  is  commonly  called  Ce- 
dar; and  it  &\%ofaXls  short  of  it  in  beauty. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  105. 

To  fall  thiougb,  to  fail ;  come  to  nothing :  as,  the  plan 
fell  through.  [CoUoq.]— TO  fall  to.  (a)  [To,  adv.]  (1) 
To  drop  into  a  fixed  position,  as  by  swinging ;  close. 

Just  here  the  front  gate  is  TaeA-ii  falling  to. 

W.  M.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p.  37. 

(2)  To  begin  eagerly  or  with  vigor. 

Fall  to,  with  eager  joy,  on  homely  food. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Juvenal's  Satires 
Come,  Sir,  fall  to  then ;  you  see  my  little  supper  is  al-. 
ways  ready  when  I  come  home,  and  I'll  make  no  stranger 
of  you.  Cotton,  in  Walton's  Angler,  ii.  234. 

V>)  [To,  prep.]  To  go  about  or  engage  in  energetically; 
apply  one's  self  to ;  have  recourse  to  with  ardor  or  vehe- 
mence: as,  they  fell  to  blows. 

Then  I  fell  to  defence  with  a  frike  wille, 
My-seluyn  to  saue,  and  socour  my  pepull. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 13204. 
So  tbey  fell  to  it  hard  and  sore. 
SoHn  Hood's  Delight  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  214). 
I  thought  we  should  have  had  a  great  deal  of  talk  by 
tnia  time.    Well,  if  you  will,  we  will  fall  to  it  now. 

Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  p.  148. 
To  fall  together  by  the  ears.  See  «ari.— To  fall  to 
tne  ground.    See  ground^.—To  fall  under,  to  come 
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under  or  within  the  limits  of ;  become  subject  to ;  be 
ranged  or  reckoned  under:  as,  they  fell  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  emperor ;  this  point  did  not  fall  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  court ;  these  substances  fall  under  a 
diiterent  class  or  order. 

They/e«  under  the  punishment  of  admonition  and  other 
heavy  penalties.  J.  Adams,  Works,  V.  166. 

To  fall  upon,  (a)  To  attack.    See  to  fall  on  (b). 
A  knight  of  Arthur's  court,  who  laid  his  lance 
In  rest,  and  made  as  if  to  fall  upon  him. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 
(6)  To  attempt ;  make  trial  of ;  have  recourse  to. 
Evei7  way  is  fallen  upon  to  degrade  and  humble  them. 

Brougham. 
To  fall  Wltht.    Same  as  to  fall  in  with  (a). 

They  made  them  stear  a  course  betweene  y«  southwest 
&  y»  norwest,  that  they  might /a!i  with  some  land. 

Bradford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  217. 
=S™.  Attack,  Set  upon.  Fall  upon,  etc.    See  assail. 

H.  trans.  If.  To  bring  down;  allow  or  cause 
to  drop. 

For  every  tear  he  falls  a  Trojan  bleeds. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  1.  1651. 
The  common  executioner  .  .  . 
Falls  not  the  axe  upon  the  humbled  neck. 
But  first  begs  pardon.    Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iii.  5. 

3.  To  give  a  fall  to ;  throw  or  otherwise  unseat, 
as  a  rider.     [CoUoq.J 

The  servant  boy,  .  .  .  by  way  of  apology, .  .  .  told  how 
the  animal  [a  horse]  ha.d  failed  him  three  times. 

W.  Colton,  Ship  and  Shore,  p.  139. 
3.  To  strike,  throw,  or  cut  down;  specifically,  to 
fell  or  chop  down:  as,  to  fall  a  tree.  [Obsolete 
or  colloq.] 

Nowe  make  is  to  falle  in  season  best 

For  pale,  or  hegge,  or  house,  or  shippe  in  fioode. 

Falladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  59. 

4t.  To  sink ;  depress.  i 

If  a  man  would  endeavour  to  raise  oi  fall  his  voice  still 
by  half  notes  ...  as  far  as  an  eight,  he  will  not  be  able 
to  frame  his  voice  unto  it.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist. 

5.  To  diminish ;  lessen  or  lower.     [Rare.] 

The  time  is  critical,  and  every  triumph  or  defeat  ma- 
terial, as  they  may  raise  ovfall  the  terms  of  peace. 

Walpole,  Letters,  II.  30. 

Upon  lessening  interest  to  four  per  cent,  you  fall  the 
price  of  your  native  commodities.  Locke. 

6.  To  bring  forth:  as,  to /aH lambs.     [Rare.] 

He  stuck  them  up  before  the  fulsome  ewes ; 

Who,  then  conceiving,  did  in  eaning-time 

Fall  particolour'd  lambs.  Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  i.  3. 

Fair  fall.  See  /air-l,  adv.— To  fall  a  bell,  in  bell-ring- 
ing, to  swing  a  bell  which  stands  a  little  on  one  side  of  the 
point  of  equilibrium,  with  its  mouth  upward,  to  the  same 
distance  on  the  other  side  of  that  point. 
fall^  (f^l),  »•  and  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  aiso  fal, 
falle;  <  ME.fal,fall,  a  fall;  AS.  with  mutated 
vowel /^W,  rarely /eK,  fall,  usually  of  death;  = 
OS.  fal  =  OFriea.  faljel  =  D.  val=  OB.G.  MHG. 
fal,  val,  G.  fall  =  Icel.  fall  =  Dan. /aid  =  Sw. 
fall;  from  the  verb.]  I.  n.  1.  Descent  from  a 
higher  to  a  lower  place  or  position  for  want  of 
support ;  a  dropping  down,  as  by  the  power  of 
gravity  or  by  impulse ;  a  coming  or  tumbling 
down :  as,  the  fall  of  a  meteor  or  of  a  leaf ;  a 
fall  from  a  horse  or  a  ladder ;  a  fall  on  the  ice ; 
the  rise  and/oH  of  a  piston. 

There's  a  special  providence  in  the  fall  of  a  sparrow. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

He  that  is  down  needs  fear  no  fall. 

Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  ii. 

Where  never  fall  of  human  foot  is  heard. 
On  all  the  desolate  pavements. 

Bryant,  Flood  of  Years. 

3.  Descent  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  level ;  a 
sinking  down  or  away ;  a  lowering;  an  ebbing : 
as,  a  fall  of  ground  toward  a  river ;  a,  fall  of  the 
tide,  or  of  the  mercury  in  a  thermometer ;  a  fall 
of  ten  feet  in  a  mile ;  the  fall,  or  slope,  of  a 
hand-rail. 

Almost  everybody  knows  .  .  .  howpleasant  and  soft  the 
fall  of  the  land  is  round  about  Plover's  Barrows  farm. 

R.  D.  Blackmore,  Lorna  Doone,  vii. 

All  sewers  should  have  a  greater /al!  than  at  present. 

Pop.  Encyo. 

3.  Descent  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  state  or 
grade;  a  lowering  of  amount,  force,  position, 
character,  value,  etc.;  a  decline:  as,  a  fall  in 
stocks  or  rents ;  a,  fall  of  the  wind  or  of  volume 
of  sound;  a /aZi  from  power  or  honor;  the  fall 
of  Adam  (see  the  fall  of  man,  below). 

Pride  eoeth  before  destruction,  and  an  haughty  spirit 
before  a  fall.  ,  ^  „  P™^-  ='"•  18. 

In  Aiams fall 

We  sinned  aU.       Mw  Eng.  Primer. 

Behold  thee  glorious  only  in  thy /oji. 

Pope,  To  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  1.  20. 
It  has  been  boasted  that,  even  if  Australian  shippers 
could  not  stand  up  against  the  faU  in  prices,  the  great 
flock-masters  of  the  River  Plate  would  be  able  to  supply 
us  with  an  almost  unlimited  quantity  of  mutton  at  recent 
market  rates.  Quarterly  Bev.,  CXLV.  56. 
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4.  Descent  to  destruction;  downfall;  ruin;  ex- 
tinction. 

The  Decline  and  FaU  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

Gibbon  (title  of  book). 

5.  A  vertical  or  sloping  descent  of  flowing 
water;  a  waterfall,  cascade,  or  cataract:  as, 
the/aZZofthe  Rhine  at  SchaflHiausen;  the  Horse- 
shoe/oM  at  Niagara :  usually  in  the  plural,  be- 
cause the  descent  is  most  commonly  divided 
into  parts  or  stages:  as,  Niagara /aHs;  Tren- 
ton/aWs. 

A  willowy  brook,  that  turns  a  mill. 
With  many  a.  fall,  sliall  linger  near. 

Rogers,  A  Wish. 

6t.  The  discharge  or  falling  of  a  stream  into  an- 
other body  of  water;  a  disemboguement. 
Volga  hath  seuentie  mouthes  or  fals  into  the  sea. 

MakluyVs  Voyages,  I.  326. 

7.  Autumn,  as  the  season  when  leaves  fall 
from  trees :  also  called  the  fall  of  the  year :  in 
antithesis  to  spring.  [Formerly  in  good  literary 
use  in  England,  but  now  only  local  there,  and 
generally  regarded  as  an  Americanism.] 

Mayst  thou  have  a  reasoijiable  good  spring,  for  thou  art 
like  to  have  many  dangeroils  toni falls. 
Middleton,  quoted  in  Lowell's  Biglow  Papers,  2d  ser..  Int. 

What  crowds  of  patients  the  town-doctor  kills. 
Or  how  lest  fall  he  raised  the  weekly  bills. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Juvenal's  Satires. 

Dubbut  looak  at  the  waaste :  theer  wam't  not  feead  for  a 

cow;  .  .  . 
Nobbut  a  bit  on  it's  left,  an'  I  mean'd  to  'a  stubb'd  it  htfall. 
Tennyson,  Northern  Farmer,  Old  Style. 

If  fall,  as  a  season  of  the  year,  has  gone  out  of  use  in 
Britain,  it  has  gone  out  very  lately.  At  least,  I  perfectly 
well  remember  the  phrase  of  "spring  and  faU"  in  my 
childhood.  E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  70. 

8.  That  which  falls  or  has  fallen ;  something 
in  the  state  of  falling  or  of  having  fallen :  as, 
the  fall  of  snow  was  soon  melted ;  a,  fall  of  trees, 
(used  in  England  of  trees  that  have  been  felled 
or  cut  down),  in  dress,  a  fall  of  lace  or  other  material 
is  a  trimming  so  applied  as  to  hang  loosely,  as  over  the 
front  of  a  bonnet,  acting  as  a  sliort  veil,  or  around  the 
shoulders  in  a  low  bodice. 

A  light  fall  ...  of  filmy  snow  lies  like  down  in  the  two 
courts  of  the  Grand  H6tel  du  Mont  Blanc. 

C.  W.  Stoddard,  Mashallah,  p.  9. 
The  maiden  Spring  upon  the  plain 
Came  in  a  sun-lit /a!!  of  rain. 

Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Guinevere. 

9.  The  act  of  felling  or  cutting  down :  as,  the 
fall  of  timber.  [Local,  TJ.  S.]  — 10.  In  hoist- 
ing-machinery, the  part  of  the  rope  to  which 
power  is  applied,  one  end  being  rove  through 
the  pulley-block  or  -blocks,  and  the  other  car- 
ried to  the  winch  or  other  hoisting-engine. — 
11.  In  wrestling,  the  act  or  a  method  of  throw- 
ing one's  adversary  to  the  ground. 

Tom  ...  at  last  mastered  all  the  dodges  and  falls  ex- 
cept one.  T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby,  iii. 

13t.  Same  b,s  falling-hand. 

Under  that  fayre  ruffe  so  sprucely  set 
Appeares  a,  fall,  a  falling-band  forsooth. 

Marston,  Satires,  iii. 

13t.  What  falls  by  lot;  lot;  allotment;  appor- 
tionment. 

The  falles  of  their  grounds  which  came  first  over  in  the 
May  Floure,  according  as  their  lots  were  cast,  1623. 
Plymouth  Colony  Records,  in  Appendix  to  New  England's 

[Memorial,  p.  376. 

14t.  Lot  in  life ;  fortune ;  condition. 

Must  not  the  world  wend  in  his  common  course 
From  good  to  badd,  and  from  badde  to  worse ; 
From  worse  unto  that  is  worst  of  all, 
And  then  returne  to  his  tormerfaU  !  Spenser. 

15.  The  movable  front  of  a  piano  which  covers 
the  keyboard. — 16.  In  astral.,  that  part  of  the 
zodiac  which  is  opposite  to  the  exaltation  of  a 
planet. — 17.  In  hot.,  one  of  the  outer  divisions 
of  the  perianth  in  the  genus  Iris,  having  a 
drooping  blade,  in  distinction  from  the  inner 
erect  standards. — 18.  lumusio:  (a)  A  cadence 
or  conclusion. 

That  strain  again ; — it  had  a  dying  fall. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  i.  1. 

(&)  A  lowering  of  the  voice. — 19.  A  trap  for 
catching  animals ;  a  fall-trap. 

Of  cat,  nor  faU,  nor  trap,  I  half  nae  dreid. 
Borrowstoun  Mous,  Evergreen,  ii.  148,  st.  13.  (Jamieson.y 

SOf.  A  covey:  a  hawking  term. 

A.  fall  of  woodcocks.    Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  97. 

31.  pi.  The  descent  of  a  deck  from  a  fair  curves 
lengthwise,  to  give  height  to  a  cabin,  as  in 
yachts,  small  sloops,  and  schooners.  Mamersly, 
Naval  Encyc. — 33.  In  whale-fishing,  a  large 
rope  or  hawser  used  in  cutting  in  a  whale  to 
hoist  in  the  blubber.    It  leads  from  the  main- 
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mast-head,  and  is  rove  through  blocks  attached 
TO  cutting-peimaiits.  Also  oaUed  cutting-fall. — 
Cant-fall  Otaut.),  the  fall  of  the  cant-purchase.— Cat- 
tackle  fall  Same  as  (!a(-/ai(.— Fall  and  tackle.  An- 
other name  lor  block  and  tackle.  See  Wocii.— The  fall 
■Of  man,  or  the  fall,  in  theol.,  the  lapse  ol  mankind  into 
a  state  of  natui-al  or  innate  sinfulness  ("original  sin") 
through  the  transgression  of  Adam  and  Eve.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  fall  is  the  doctrine  that  the  first  parents  of 
the  race  were  t  reated  without  sin,  but  by  voluntary  trans- 
gression of  God's  law  fell  from  the  state  of  innocence,  and 
that  in  consequence  all  their  descendants  have  become 
^ilty  and  amenable  to  divine  condemnation  and  punish- 
ment. 

Though  Scripture  gives  no  definition  of  the  idea  ol  sin, 
it  leaves  no  elements  of  the  doctrine  of  sin  unnoticed,  but 
gives  a  lull  account  ol  how  sin  penetrated  into  human  na- 
ture by  the /all  of  man.    Schaffand  Herzog,'E,noyc.,-i>.  2186. 

The  fall  of  the  leaf,  autumn ;  hence,  figuratively,  decay ; 
-decline. 

The  hole  yere  is  deuided  into  iiii  partes,  Spring  time, 
Somer,  faule  of  the  leafe,  and  winter,  whereof  the  whole 
winter,  lor  the  roughnesse  of  it,  is  cleane  taken  away  from 
shoting.  Ascham,  Toxophilus  (ed.  Arber),  p.  48. 

His  beauty  is  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf. 

Walpole,  Letters,  II.  211. 

To  try  a  fall,  to  take  a  bout  at  wrestling;  wrestle; 
hence,  to  contend  with  another  for  superiority  in  any  way. 

I  am  given,  sir,  secretly  to  understand  that  your  younger 
brother,  Orlando,  hath  a  disposition  to  come  in  disguised 
against  me  to  try  a  fall.  Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  i.  1. 

Piscator.  There  is  a  very  great  and  fine  stream  below, 
«nder  that  rook,  that  fills  the  deepest  pool  in  all  the  river, 
where  you  are  almost  sure  of  a  good  fish. 

Viator.  Let  him  come,  I'll  try  a  fall  with  him. 

Cotton,  in  "Walton's  Angler,  ii.  249. 

II.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  suitable  for  the  autumn 
or  fall  of  the  year ;  autumnal :  as,  fall  crops ; 
a  fall  dress.  [U.  S.]  —Fall  canker-'wonn,  dande- 
lion, duck,  etc.    See  the  nouns. 

f  alP  (f  §.1),  n.  [Sc. ;  ef .  OS  w.  fale,  a  pole  or  perch 
(Jamieson);  Wh.  folium,  "modus  agri,  ut  vi- 
detur,  apud  Anglosaxones."]  In  Scotland,  a 
measure  of  length  equal  to  6  Scotch  ells,  or  18 
feet  6.575  inches  English  measure ;  also,  a  su- 
perficial measure  equal  to  36  square  ells.  In 
Scots  land-measure  40  falls  make  a  rood,  and  4 
roods  an  acre. 

falF  (fftl),  »•  [<  Sw.  Dan.  Iwal  (pron.  val),  a 
whale,  =  Icel.  hvalr  =  AS.  hvxel,  E.  whale,  q.  v. 
E.  wh  in  Aberdeen  is  pronounced  as  /.]  A 
whale.  [Scotland  (Aberdeen  and  N.  B.  coast).] 
—  A  fall !  a  fall !  the  signal  given  by  the  lookout  man  of 
a  whaler  when  a  whale  is  seen. 

falla  (fal'a),  n.    A  dialectal  form  ot  fellow. 

Then  up  and  bespake  the  good  Lairds  Jock, 
The  best /aZict  in  a'  the  companie. 

Dick  o'  the  Cow  (Child's  Ballads,  "71.  71). 

fal-la,  n.    Same  as/orto. 
fallacet,  »■     [ME.,  also  f alias;  <  OP.  fallace, 
deception:  see  fallacy. "j     Deception;  deceit; 
trickery. 
He  is  reuerenced  and  robed  that  can  robbe  the  peuple 
Thovwf alias  and  false  questes  and  thorw  fykel  speche. 
Piers  Plovmuin  (C),  xii.  22. 

He  .  .  .  taketh  it  as  who  saith  by  stelthe 
Through  coverture  ol  his/aMos. 

ffower,  Conl.  Amant.,  I.  63. 

fallaciont  (fa-la'shon),  n.  [Improp.  <  'L.falla- 
cia:  see  fallacy.^    jl  fallacy. 

Tomitanus,  in  Italic,  hath  expressed  &n6T\&  falladon  in 
Aristotle,  with  diuerse  examples  out  of  Plato. 

Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  132. 

Secondly,  your  minor  is  ambiguou  s,  and  therefore  in  that 
respect  your  argumente  may  be  also  placed  in  the  falla- 
cion  of  equiuocation.  Whitg^t,  Delence,  p.  63. 

fallacious  (fa-la'shus),  a.  [=  P.  fallacieux,  < 
lAi.fallaciosus,  deceptive,  < /aZtocw,  deception : 
see  fallacy.']  1.  Pertaining  to,  of  the  nature 
of,  or  embodying  fallacy;  deceptively  errone- 
ous or  misleading. 

This  fallacious  idea  of  liberty,  whilst  it  presents  a  vain 
shadow  ol  happiness  to  the  subj  ect,  binds  faster  the  chains 
of  his  subjection.  Burke,  Vind.  of  Nat.  Society. 

But  so  vain  and  fallacious  are  all  human  designs,  that 
the  event  proved  quite  contrary  to  his  expectation. 

>/.  Adams,  Works,  V.  102. 

The  conclusion  of  my  friend  is  fallacious,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  founded  on  a  narrow  induction. 

Sumiter,  Prison  Discipline. 

2.  Of  a  deceptive  quality;  having  a  misleading 
appearance. 

Yet  how/oZZocioifs  is  all  earthly  bliss. 

Cowper,  Retirement,  1.  457. 

It  was  one  of  those  districts  where  peat  had  been  taken 

out  in  large  squares  lor  fuel,  and  where  a  fallacious  and 

verdant  scum  upon  the  surface  ol  deep  pools  simulated 

the  turf  that  had  been  removed. 

Motley,  Dutch  Republic,  II.  191. 

=  Syn.  Fallacioics,  Delusive,  Deceptive;  deceiving,  deceit- 
ful, misleading,  sophistical,  elusoiy,  illusive,  false,  disap- 
pointing. Deceptive  may  be  used  where  there  is  or  is  not 
an  attempt  to  deceive ;  in  delusive  and  fallacious  the  in- 
tent to  deceive  is  only  figurative :  as,  a  fallacious  argu- 
ment; a  deZiwiue  hope.    See  deceptive. 
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Nothing  can  be  more  fallacious  than  to  found  our  po- 
litical calculations  on  arithmetical  principles. 

A.  Hamilton,  The  Federalist,  No.  55. 
Greedily  they  pluok'd 
The  fruitage  lair  to  sight,  like  that  which  grew 
Near  that  bituminous  lake  where  Sodom  flamed ; 
This  more  delusive,  not  the  touch,  but  taste 
Deceived.  Milton,  P.  L.,  x.  563. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  sciences  are  above  the  com- 
prehension of  children,  and  that  this  mode  of  education, 
to  the  exclusion  ol  the  classical,  is  ultimately  deeeptiue. 
V.  Enox,  Grammar  Schools. 

fallaciously  (f  a-la'shus-li),  adv.  In  a  fallacious 
manner;  falsely;  erroneously;  sophistically. 

We  have  seen  hov^  fallacioitsly  the  author  has  stated  the 
cause.  Addison. 

fallaciousness  (fa-la'shus-nes),  n.  The  char- 
acter of  being  fallacious. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Davy's  logic,  too,  was  at  lault, 
and  on  just  the  same  point  as  Rumlord's,  but  with  even 
more  transparently  logical  fallaciousness,  because  his  ar- 
gument is  put  in  a  more  definitely  logical  form. 

Sir  W.  Thomson,  Enoyo.  Brit.,  XL  567. 

fallacy  (fal'a-si),  n. ;  pi.  fallacies  (-siz).  [Ex- 
tended in  imitation  of  Jj.  fallacia;  <  'MIE.  fallace, 
fallas  (see  fallace),  <  OP.  fallace,  P.  fallace  = 
Pr.  fallacia  =  Sp.  falacia  =  Pg.  It.  fallacia,  < 
L.  fallacia,  deception,  deceit,  Cfallax  {fallow), 
deceptive,  deceitful,  <  fallere,  deceive:  see 
faiP-.']  1.  Deceptiveness;  deception;  deceit; 
deoeitfulness ;  that  which  is  erroneous,  false, 
or  deceptive;  that  which  misleads;  mistake. 

Until  I  know  this  sure  uncertainty, 
I'll  entertain  the  oflev'd.  fallacy. 

Shak.,  C.  otE.,  ii.  2. 

I  have  not  dealt  by  fallacy  with  any. 

Middteton,  Anything  for  a  Quiet  Lite,  v.  2. 

Winning,  by  conquest,  what  the  first  man  lost, 

By  fallacy  surprised.  Milton,  P.  R.,  i.  155. 

Is  virtue,  then,  unless  of  Christian  growth, 
Meve  fallacy,  or  foolishness,  or  both! 

Cowper,  Truth,  1.  516. 

Specifically — 2.  A  false  syllogism;  an  invalid 
argumentation;  a  proposed  reasoning  which, 
professing  to  deduce  a  necessary  conclusion, 
reaches  one  which  may  be  false  though  the 
premises  are  true,  or  which,  professing  to  be 
probable,  infers  something  that  is  really  not 
probable,  or  wants  the  kind  of  probability  as- 
signed to  it.  A  fallacy  is  either  a  sophism  or  a  paralo- 
gism, according  as  the  deceit  is  intentional  or  not.  But 
the  word  paralogism  is  also  used  to  signily  a  purely  logi- 
cal lallacy — that  is,  &  formal  fallacy,  or  a  direct  violation 
ol  the  canons  of  syllogism.  Logicians  enumerate  as  many 
different  kinds  of  formal  fallacy  as  they  give  of  canons  of 
syllogism,  from  lour  to  eight.    See  below. 

No  man  was  less  likely  to  be  Imposed  upon  hy  fallacies 
in  argument,  or  by  exaggerated  statement  ol  fact. 

MacauXay,  BosweU's  Johnson. 

The  lazy  belief  that  in  some  unspecified  way  things 
will  so  adjust  themselves  as  to  prevent  the  natural  conse- 
quences ol  a  wrong  or  loolish  act  is  a  very  common  fal- 
lacy. J.  Fiske,  Evolutionist,  p.  221, 

A  fallacy  is  used  to  mean :  (1)  A  piece  of  false  reasoning, 
in  the  narrower  sense ;  either  an  invalid  immediate  infer- 
ence, or  an  invalid  syllogism ;  a  supposed  equivalent  form 
which  is  not  equivalent,  or  a  syllogism  that  breaks  one 
ol  the  rules.  (2)  A  piece  ol  lalse  reasoning,  in  the  wider 
sense ;  whereby  from  true  facts  a  false  conclusion  is  in- 
ferred. (3)  A  false  belief,  whether  due  to  correct  reason- 
ing from  untrue  premises  (reasons  or  sources)  or  to  incor- 
rect reasoning  from  true  ones.  (4)  Any  mental  confusion 
whatever.  A.  Sidgvnck,  Fallacies. 

Fallacies  in  things,  according  to  the  old  logicians,  lal- 
lacies  that  are  not  in  words.  They  are  ol  seven  kinds : 
(1)  The  fallacy  of  accident,  arising  when  a  syllogism  is 
made  to  conclude  that,  because  a  given  predicate  may 
be  truly  affirmed  ol  a  given  subject,  the  same  predicate 
may  be  truly  affirmed  respecting  all  the  accidents  of  that 
subject.  (2)  The  fallacy  of  speech  respective  and  speech 
absolute,  occurring  when  a  proposition  is  affirmed  with  a 
qualification  or  limitation  in  the  premises,  but  virtually 
without  the  qualification  in  the  conclusion.  (3)  The  fal- 
lacy of  irrelevant  conclusion,  or  ignoration  of  the  clench,  oc- 
curring when  the  disputant,  professing  to  contradict  the 
thesis,  advances  another  proposition  which  contradicts  it 
in  appearance  but  not  in  reality.  (4)  The  fallacy  of  the 
consequent,  or  non  sequitur,  an  argument  from  consequent 
to  antecedent,  which  may  really  be  a  good  probable  argu- 
ment. (5)  Begging  the  question,  or  the  petitio  principii, 
a  syllogism,  valid  in  itsell,  but  in  which  that  is  afilrmed 
as  a  premise  which  no  man  who  doubts  the  conclusion 
would  admit.  {Q)The  fallacy  of  false  cause,  arisingwhen, 
in  making  a  reductio  ad  absurdum,  besides  the  proposition 
to  be  reluted,  some  other  lalse  premise  is  introduced.  (7) 
Ihe  fallacy  of  many  interrogations  in  which  two  or  more 
questions  are  so  proposed  that  they  appear  to  be  but  one : 
as,  "  Have  you  lost  your  horns?"  a  question  which  implies 
that  you  had  horns,— Fallacies  of  composition  and 
division,  fallacies  which  arise  when,  in  the  same  syllo- 
gism, words  are  employed  at  one  time  collectively,  and  at 
another  distributively,  so  that  what  is  true  iu  connection 
is  inferred  to  be  also  true  in  separation,  or  the  reverse. — 
Fallacy  of  accent,  a  fallacy  arising  from  the  mode  ol 
pronouncing  a  word.—  Fallacy  Of  amphibology,  a  lal- 
lacy arising  from  the  doubtful  construction  of  a  sentence. — 
Fallacy  of  an  illicit  process,  a  false  syllogism  in  which 
a  term  entere  into  the  conclusion  with  a  different  distri- 
bution from  what  it  had  in  the  premise. —  Fallacy  of 
equivocation,  a  fallacy  arising  from  the  double  meaning 


faller-wire 

ol  a  word.—  Fallacy  of  figure  of  speech,  a  lallacy  aria, 
ing  from  a  tropical  use  ol  language.— Fallacy  of  homo- 
nsony,  a  fallacy  arising  from  the  double  meaning  of  a 
single  word.—  Fallacy  of  illicit  particularity,  a  syllo- 
gism in  which  the  degree  of  particularity  of  the  conclusion 
is  diflerent  from  the  sum  ol  those  of  the  premises.  See  jar- 
(tcMiari*!/.— Fallacy  of  no  middle,  a  false  syllogism  in 
which  the  premises  nave  no  term  in  common  that  is  drop, 
ped  Irom  the  conclusion.  — Fallacy  Of  undistributed 
middle,  a  syllogism  in  which  the  middle  term  is  undis- 
tributed in  both  premises :  as,  He  who  says  that  you  are  an 
animal  speaks  truly ;  he  who  says  that  you  are  a  goose  says 
that  you  are  an  animal ;  therefore,  he  who  says  that  you  are 
a  goose  speaks  truly.— Fallacy  Of  unreal  middle,  a  fal- 
lacy which  fails  to  assert  the  existence  of  any  object  of 
the  kind  denoted  by  the  middle  torra :  as,  Pegasus  was  a 
horse,  and  Pegasus  had  wings ;  therefore,  some  horse  has 
had  wings.— Semilogical  fallacy,  or  fallacy  in  words 
a  fallacy  which  deceives  by  some  defect  ol  language,  and 
ceases  to  do  so  when  the  meaning  of  the  propositions  is 
strictly  analyzed. 
fallal  (fal'lal'),  »•  and  a.  [Of  dial,  origin;  prob. 
a  made  word,  or  an  arbitrary  variation  otfal- 
bala.']  I.  m.  1.  A  piece  of  ribbon,  worn  -with 
streaming  ends  as  an  ornament  in  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

His  dress,  his  bows  and  &ne  fal-lalls.  Umlyn. 

Hence — 2.  Any  trifling  ornament. 

He  lound  his  child's  nurse,  and  his  wile,  and  his  wife's 
mother,  busily  engaged  with  a  multiplicity  of  boxes,  with 
flounces,  leathers,  fallals,  and  finery, 

Thackeray,  Newcomes,  Ixxi. 

II.  a.  Finicking;  foppish;  trifling. 

The  lamily-plate  too  in  such  quantities,  of  tvo  or  three 
years'  standing,  must  not  be  changed,  because  his  precious 
child,  humouring  his  old  fal-lal  taste,  admired  it,  to  make 
it  all  her  owu,  Riohardson,  Clarissa  Harlowe,  I.  322. 

fallalishly  (fal'lal'ish-K),  adv.  [<  *fallalish  (< 
fallal  +  4sh^)  +  -ly^.]    Poppishly ;  triflingly. 

Some  excuse  lies  good  lor  an  old  soul  whose  whole  life 
has  been  but  one  dream  a  Utile  fallalishly  varied. 

Richardson,  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  "V.  300, 

fallaxf  (fal'aks),  n.  [An  error  for  fallace,  or 
jfallas,  simulating  the  L.  fallax,  adj. :  see  fal- 
lace.']   A  fallacy. 

To  utter  the  matter  plainly  without  fallax  or  cavilla- 
tion,  Cranmer,  To  Bp.  Gardiner,  p.  240. 

But  that  denieth  the  supposition,  it  doth  not  reprehend 
tlye  fallaos.  Bacon,  Colours  of  Good  and  Evil, 

fall-block  (f  ai'blok),  n.  That  block  of  a  tackle 
from  which  the  fall,  or  free  part  of  the  rope, 
descends. 

fall-board  (f&l'bord),  «.  A  wooden  drop-shut- 
ter of  a  window,  hinged  at  the  top  or  bottom. 

fall-cloud  (f&l'kloud),  n.    See  clond'^,  1  (c). 

fall-doort,  n.  [Formerly /aMore;  =  GcfatUhmr 
=  Dan.  falddor  =  Sw.  falldorr.'i    A  trap-door, 

fallen  (f&'ln),  p.  a.  [Formerly  often  written 
fain;  -pp.otfalP-jV.]  1.  In  a  lapsed  or  degraded 
state;  prostrated;  ruined:  as, the /aife» angels. 

If  thou  beest  he  —  But  O,  how  fallen!  how  changed 

From  him  who  ,  ,  .  didst  outshine 

Myriads,  though  bright!  MUton,  P.  L.,  i.  84. 

2.  Slaked.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
fallencyt  (fal'en-si),  n.    [Cf .  ML.  faUenUa,  <  L. 
fallen{t-)s,  ppr.  ot  fallere,  deceive:  seefaiP-  and 
failance.'i    Fallacy;  error. 

Socinus  sets  down  eighthundred  and  two/aHe)M!w«  .  .  . 

concerning  the  contestation  of  suites  and  actions  at  law. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Rule  of  Conscience,  Pret,  p.  7. 

fallen-star  (f§.'ln-star'),  «.  1.  A  name  of  spe- 
cies of  bluish-green  algss  of  the  group  Nostochi- 
nece,  that  grow  on  damp  ground :  so  called  from 
the  suddenness  of  their  appearance. — 2.  Alooal 
English  name  of  a  sea-nettle.  Medusa  aqum-ea. 
faller  (f^'lfer),  n.  l.  One  who  or  that  which 
falls  or  causes  to  fall. 
He  made  many  to  fall  [margin,  multiplied  Vaefdlhr]. 

Jer.  xlvi.  16. 

The  Ring  Paller,  who  drops  gilt  copper  rings  in  the 
streets  and  claims  half  the  estimated  value  from  the  finder. 
Quoted  in  Bibt<m-Turner's  'Vagrants  and  Vagrancy,  p.  696. 
Specifically,  in  mach. :  (a)  In  cotton-manvf.,  one  of  the 
small  arms  on  a  mule-carriage  which  bears  the  faller-wire. 
(b)  In  a  fulling-,  milling-,  or  stamping-machine,  a  stamp 
which  is  generally  raised  by  the  cams,  and  then  falls  ver- 
tically and  endwise.  E.  B.  Enight.  (c)  In  fica-rmm-: 
a  bar  in  the  spreading-machine  having  numerous  i™™™ 
needles  forming  a  comb  or  gills ;  a  gill-bar.  It  detain? 
the  line  somewhat  as  it  passes  the  drawing-roller.  JS.  a. 
Knight,  (d)  In  silk^manuj.  See  faller-wire,  2. 
2.  The  hen-harrier,  Cirou^  cyaneus. 
f  aller-'wire  (f  a'ler-wir),  n.  1 .  In  a  mule  or  slub- 
bing-machine,  a  horizontal  bar  which  depresses 
the  yam  or  slubbings  below  the  points  of  the 
incUned  spindles,  so  that  they  may  be  wound 
into  cops  upon  the  spindles  in  the  backward 
motion  of  either  the  billy  or  the  mule-camage.-- 
2.  In  a  silk-doubling  machine,  wire  by  means  oi 
which  the  motion  of  the  bobbin  can  be  stoppea 
if  the  thread  breaks,  it  is  attached  to  the  thread  by 
its  eyelet-end,  II  the  thread  breaks,  the  wij^  tops  upmi 
the  arms  of  a  balance-lever  and  actuates  a  detent,  a-  "■ 
Knight. 


fall-fish 

fall-fish  (tttl'fish),  n.  A  cy prmoid  fish,  SemoUlus 
bullaris,  having  aai  elongate  robust  body,  the  dor- 
sal fin  just  behind  the  ventrals,  and  of  a  steel- 
blue  color  above  and  generally  silvery  on  the 
sides  and  belly.  lu  the  males  in  spring  the  belly  and 
lower  flna  are  rosy  or  crimson.  The  species  is  abundant 
east  of  the  AUeghanies,  and  is  the  largest  of  the  eastern 
American  cyprinoids,  reaching  a  length  of  18  inches.  Also 
called  chub  and  silver  chub, 

fall-gate  (f^l'gat),  n.  A  gate  across  a  public 
road,  made  so  as  to  rise  and  fall.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

fallibility  (f al-i-bil'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  failUUUU  = 
Sp.  falibilidad  =  Pg.  falliUlidade  =  It.  falUbi- 
UtA,  <  ML.  as  if  *faUibilita(t-)s,  ifalliUUs,  fal- 
lible: see  fallible  and  -bility.l  The  state  or 
character  of  being  fallible;  liableness  to  de- 
ceive or  to  be  deceived :  as,  fhe  fallibility  of  an 
argument,  of  reasoning,  or  of  a  person. 

All  human  Laws  are  but  the  offspring  of  that  frailty, 
that  fallibility,  and  imperfection  which  was  in  thir  Au- 
thors. Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xxvii. 

fallible  (fal'i-bl),  a.  [=  P.  faillibU  =  Sp.  fali- 
ble  =  Pg.  fallivel  =  It.  falUUle,  <  ML.  falUUlis, 
liable  to  err,  also  deceitful,  <  L.  fallere,  deceive, 
pass.  falU,  be  deceived,  err :  see  faiU.  ]  1 .  Lia- 
ble to  err;  capable  of  being  or  apt  to  be  de- 
ceived or  mistaken :  said  of  persons. 

Tried  not  before  a /ortiftfe  tribvinal,but  the  awful  throne 
of  Heaven.  Goldsmith,  English  Clergy. 

For  they  were  but  men,  frail,  fallible  men. 

Story,  Speech,  Salem,  Sept.  18,  1828. 

2.  Liable  to  be  erroneous  or  false ;  subject  to 
inaccuracy  or  fallaciousness :  said  of  arguments, 
statements,  etc. 

Do  not  satisfy  your  resolution  with  hopes  that  are  falli- 
He.    '  Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iii.  1. 

These  are  hut  the  conclusions  ani  fallible  discoiu'ses  of 
man  upon  the  word  of  God. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Beligio  Medici,  i.  23. 

Few  things,  however,  are  more  fallible  than  political 
predictions.  Leeky,  Bug.  in  18th  Cent.,  xv. 

fallibleness  (fal'i-bl-nes),  re.  Same  a.8 fallibiUiy. 

Having  mentioned  the  weakness  and  fallibleness  of  these 

few  principles,  I  leave  you  to  the  farther  consideration  of 

the  frailness  and  danger  of  those  superstructures  which 

shall  be  erected  on  any  or  all  of  these. 

Bammond,  Works,  I.  335. 

fallibly  (fal'i-bli),  adv.    In  a  fallible  manner ; 
mistakenly  or  deceptively. 
falling  (fft'ling),  n.     [ME.  fallyng,  verbal  n.  of 
faHen,  falL]     1.  That  which  falls  or  drops ;  a 
dropping. 

'Tis  the  beggar's  gain 
To  glean  itx  fallings  of  the  loaded  wain. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  103. 

2.  That  which  sinks ;  a  hollow :  as,  risings  and 
fallings  in  the  ground. 
He  .  .  .  ambushed  his  footmen  in  the  falling  of  a  hill 
'  which  was  overshadowed  with  a  wood. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Ai'cadia,  iii. 

•  3.  InpatJiol.,  displacement  of  a  part  or  organ 
downward:  as,  falUng  of  the  womb  or  of  the 
eyelid.  See  prolapsus,  ptosis. 
falling-bandt  (fft'ling-band),  n.  A  collar  for 
the  neck,  of  cambric,  lace,  or  the  like,  made  to 
turn  over  and  lie  upon  the  shoulders,  and  so 
named  to  distinguish  it  from  the  stiff  ruff :  worn 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  falling-band  con- 
sisted sometimes  of  several  pieces,  one  lying  over  another, 
like  the  capes  of  some  modern  overcoats.  It  was  some- 
times deeply  fluted,  like  the  standing  ruff,  and  required 
a  poking-stick  to  arrange  it.  Tlie  more  common  form  is 
that  familiar  in  portraits  dating  between  1640  and  1660—  a 
broad,  plain  linen  collar,  turned  over  the  doublet  or  corse- 
let.   Mm  fall. 

To  make  some  .  .  .  falling  bands  a  [in]  the  fashion, 
three  falling  one  upon  another :  for  that's  tlie  new  edition 
now-  Dekker,  Honest  Whore,  i.  7. 

The  eighth  Henry  (as  I  understand) 
Was  the  first  king  that  ever  wore  a  Band. 
And  but  afallinff  Band,  plaine  with  a  hem. 
All  other  people  knew  no  use  of  them. 

John  Taylor,  Praise  of  Clean  Linnen. 

falling-door  (fa'Ung-dor),  n.  Same  a.8  flap-door. 
lalling-eTilt,  n.     [MB.  fallynge  ewyll,  falland 

wyl  (=  OHG.  falland  ubil),  tr.  L.  morbus  cadu- 

CM.]    Same  a,s  falUng-sichness. 
falling-fromt  (f4'ling-from'),  «.     A  falUng 

away;  desertion. 

The  mere  want  of  gold,  and  the  fallirtg  from  of  his 
mends,  drove  him  into  this  melancholy. 

ShaJe.,  T.  of  A.,  iv.  3. 

falUng-mold  (fa'ling-mold),  n.  A  name  of  the 
two  molds  which  are  applied,  the  one  to  the  con- 
vex and  the  other  to  the  concave  vertical  side  of 
a  rail-piece  of  a  hand-railing,  in  order  to  form 
its  back  and  under  surface  and  finish  the  squar- 
ing.   Imp.  Diet. 

lallinfe-oflf  (fa'ling-6f '),  »■    Decrease;  deca- 
dence ;  a,  falling  away.    See  to  fall  off,  under 
fallX,  V.  i. 
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mmstrantT^hrnin'  if„"^  °l  °"f  ^^'"^^  following  the  Ee-    untiUed;  uncultivated;  neglected:  said  of  land: 
monstrants  abroad  have  herein  departed  from  the  prin-     „**„„  ,,„l,,q  «„,,-««„„!„  v-uov...  oo.iu.uiiiiiiii. 

c^jles  of  OUT  church,  it  is  high  time  to  take  notice  of  this     °*^^^  ^^°-  figuratively. 

"  -      -  -       -  Break  up  your /osBoto  ground.  Jer.  iv.  3. 

Let  the  cause  lie  fallow.  S.  Butler,  Hudibras. 

Landor  says  that  he  cannot  have  a  great  deal  of  miiid 
who  cannot  afford  to  let  the  larger  part  of  it  lie  fallow. 

Marg.  Fuller,  Woman  in  19th  Cent.,  p.  27. 
The  soil,  where  it  was  ploughed,  was  the  richest  vege- 
table loam.    Where  it  lay  fallow,  it  was  entirely  hidden  by 
a  bed  of  grass  and  camomile. 

B.  Taylor,  Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  44. 

II.  n.  1.  Land  broken  up  by  the  plow  to 
prepare  it  for  future  seeding;  land  that  has 
lain  for  a  considerable  time  unseeded  after 
tillage. 

Whoso  that  buyldeth  his  hous  al  of  salwes  [sallows,  wil- 
lows] 
And  priketh  his  blynde  hors  over  the  falwes  .  .  . 
Is  worthy  to  been  honged  on  the  galwes. 

Chaucer,  ProL  to  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  1.  866. 
Falow,  loud  eryd  [land  eared,  i.  e.,  plowed]. 

Prompt.  Parv. 
It  is  as  if  an  earthquake  had  swallowed  up  the  unculti- 
vated/ai^ows.  Everett,  Orations,  II.  225. 

3.  In  agri.,  the  method  of  allowing  land  to  lie 
for  a  season  or  more  untilled  in  order  to  in- 
shooting  or  darting  tfirough  larger  or  sma'Uer    crease  its  power  of  producing  crops. 

By  a  complete  summer  fallow,  land  is  rendered  tender 
and  mellow.  Sir  J.  Simlair. 

A  green  fallow,  in  England,  fallow  where  land  is  ren- 
dered mellow  and  clean  from  weeds  by  means  of  som'' 
green  crop,  as  turnips  or  potatoes. — In  faJIOW,  uncropped 
unseeded,  literally  or  figuratively. 

Every  one  who  has  been  upon  a  walking  or  a  boating 
tour,  living  in  the  open  air,  with  the  body  in  constant  ex- 
ercise and  the  mind  in  fallow,  knows  true  ease  and  quiet. 
R.  L.  Stevenson,  Walt  Whitman. 


Waterland,  Works,  V.  466. 

He  lost  no  time  in  repairing  to  the  Pretender,  .  .  .  and 

took  the  seals  of  that  nominal  king,  as  he  had  formerly 

those  of  his  potent  mistress.    But  this  was  a  terrible  faU- 

mg  off  mieed.  Goldsmith,  Bolingbioke. 

falling-out  (f&'Ung-out'),  n.  A  quarrel;  a  dis- 
pute.   See  to  fall  out,  vmdevfalU,  v.  i. 

Their  talk  about  a  lidicvlonB  falling-out  two  days  ago 
at  my  Lord  of  Oxford's  house,  at  an  entertainment  of  his, 
...  where  there  were  high  words  and  some  blows,  and 
puUmg  off  of  perriwiggs.  Pepys,  Diary,  L  418. 

falling-sickness  (fa'ling-sik"nes),  n.  [Simi- 
larly named  in  D.  vallende  ziekte,  OHGr.  fal- 
landiu  suht,  Gt.  fallende  sucht,  Sw.fallande  sot, 
Dan.  faldsot,  faldende  syge.]  A  fit  in  which 
one  suddenly  faUs  to  the  ground:  a  popular 
name  for  epilepsy. 

Cas.  What?    Did  Cassar  swoon  ? 

Casca.  He  fell  down  in  the  market-place,  and  foamed 
at  mouth,  and  was  speechless. 
Bru.  'Tis  very  like :  he  hath  the  falling  sickness. 

Shak.,  J.  C,  i.  2. 

falling-star  (f&'ling-star'),  n.  One  of  a  class 
of  meteors  which  appear  as  luminous  points 
shooting  or  darting  through  larger  or  smaller 
arcs  of  the  sky,  and  followed  by  long  trains  of 
light.  They  are  observable  in  the  night  sky 
throughout  the  year.  Also  called  shooting-sta/r. 

Fallopian  (fa-16'pi-an),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to, 
or  discovered  by  Gafael  Fallopius,  or  Pallopio, 
a  famous  Italian  anatomist  (1523-62).  He  pub- 
lished his  discovery  of  the  Fallopian  tubes  in 
1561 — Fallopian  aqueduct.  See  aguceductus  Fallopii, 
under  aguceductus,  and  Tierm'dMci.— Fallopian  canal 

(a)  A  Fallopian  tube,  (i)  The  Fallopian  aqueduct.-  fannTir2  Cfpl'n^  «  i 
Fallopian  pregnancy,  the  development  of  the  embryo  i<*"0  w  (.i-^i  "h  ^  '■ 
to  some  extent  in  a  Fallopian  tube ;  a  form  of  extra-uter-     "^^     '  " 

ine  pregnancy.— Fallopian  tubes,  in  anat.,  a  pair  of 
ducts  extending  from  the  ovary  to  the  uterus,  conveying 
ova.  In  the  human  female  they  are  three  or  four  inches 
long,  and  lie  between  the  folds  of  peritoneum  which  con- 
stitute the  broad  ligament  of  the  uterus  on  each  side,  near 
the  upper  border  of  these  folds,  and  consist  of  a  serous,  a 
muscular,  and  a  mucous  coat.  The  outer  or  ovarian  end 
is  fringed  with  processes,  and  called  the  fimbriated  ex- 
tremity, or  morsus  diaboli,  which  is  more  or  less  closely 
applied  to  the  ovary.  One  of  these  oviducts,  right  or  left, 
receives  the  ripened  ovum  on  its  escape  from  the  ovary, 
and  conducts  it  into  the  womb. 

fallow!  (fal'o),  a.  [<  'MS.  falow,  falewe,falwe, 
yellow,  yellowish,  pale,  faded  (of  blond  hair, 
complexion,  withered  grass ;  applied  poetically 
also  to  a  battle-field) ;  <  AS.  fealu  (fealw-),  yel- 
low, yellowish,  pale,  faded,  wan  (of  flame,  bird's 


[<  ME.  falowen,  falwen, 
plow,  till;  of.  LG.  falgen,  till:  see  fallow^,  a.] 
To  render  fallow ;  put  (land)  into  the  condition 
of  a  fallow,  namely,  by  plowing,  harrowing,  and 
breaking  it  without  seeding,  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  weeds  and  insects  and  rendering  it 
mellow:  as,  it  is  well  to  fallow  cold,  strong, 
clayey  land. 

That  were  erthetilyes  gode, 
Syfdleweden  erthe  and  feolden  [felled]  wode. 
Chron.  Eng.  (Eng.  Met.  Bom.,  ed.  Ritson,  II.  93). 
Burning  of  thistles,  and  diligente  weeding  them  out  of 
the  come,  doth  not  halfe  so  much  rydde  them  as  when 
the  ground  is  falloed  and  tilled  for  good  grayne. 

Ascham,  Toxophilus. 
The  practice  ol  fallowing,  the  sowing  of  I'rench  grasses, 
and  the  proper  way  of  making  hay. 
i=     i-  -     t.  /,_-     x  ■      -ii    •     J      •  ■■•  ^-  «™*  «•>  7th  ser.,  XXVin.  30. 

feet,  a  horse  (bay),  withered  grass  or  leaves,  ^„n„„q  /4!„^>^\  „    r\  /n„i  *„„>,  ^t  v,77„    v  77   -i 
or  flowers,  waves,  waters,  roads,  etc.),  =  OS    ^^}°^fMfj]'^-  ^^^^IJ^^^^i^^^^^'^f^-^ 
falu  =  D.  vaal  =  OHG.  falo  (falaw-),  MHG.     ^^^  °*  *^^  ^^""^^^^  °*  ^  •'*^-    t^"^"^'  ^"^-^ 
vol  (valw-),  G.  fahl,  also  (from  the  MHG.  ob-         VaUowes,  or  straikes  of  a  cart,Viotus.  Ruloel. 

lique  forms'  stem  valw-)  falb  (whence  It.  falbo  fallow-cliat(fal'o-ohat),  n.  \<.  fallow^  -f  chat^.'i 
=  P.  fauve  =  Pr.  falb,  faub,  fauve) ,  pale,  faded,     Same  as  fallow-finch. 

=  Icel./67r,pale,=Dan.  Sw./a?-(incomp.,Dan.  fallow-crop  (fal'd-krop),  n.  The  crop  taken 
falaske,  Sw.  falaska,  embers,  lit.  pale  ashes) ;    from  a  green  fallow. 

of.  Gr.  ■Ko'ki6q,  gray  (of  hair,  of  a  wolf,  of  waves,  fallow-deer  (fal'o-der'),  n.  [<  fallow^  +  deer. 
etc.),  =  L.  pall-idus,  pale,  pallid,  =  Skt.  palita,  Cf.  AS.  " dun-fealu, cervinus," i. e., 'dun-fallow, 
gray.]    Pale;  pale-yellow;  yellowish;  sallow. 

His  hewefalwe,  and  pale  as  asschen  colde. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  1.  506. 
Thare  groued  neuer  gres  [grass]  ne  neuer  sail 
Bot  euenfiore  be  ded  and  dri, 
And  falow  and  fade.    Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  66. 

Fallow  deer.    &eefaillow<l£er. 
fallowH  (fal'o),  V.  i.     [<  ME.  falowen,  falewen, 

faluwen,  falwen,  become  fallow,  yellowish,  pale,     .n»«"»,  .(""•"•'>'■. "-  ■  =•>  """ ",  =">-•    "<="  ul.i,  .^uu 
withered,  <  AS.  fealwian.  fedluwian,  become  fallow-dun  (fal  6-dun),  a.    See  dan'- 
yellow,  wither  (as  grain,  grass,  leaves,  etc.)  fallow-field  (fal'6-feld),  n.    A  common  field. 
(=  OHG.  falawen,  fahwen,  MHG.  valwen,  G.  S^^"^-  ^^S-'\ 

~    '    "         -  '  "      fallow-fincn  (fal  6-finch),  n.    A  name  of  the 

wheatear  or   stonechat,  Sacdcola  cmanthe,  a 
small  oscine  passerine  bird  of  the  family  Tur- 
did<B  or  subfamily  SaidcoUnw.    See  wheatear. 
Also  eaXlei  fallow-chat. 
fallo-wforth    (fal '6 -forth),  n.     A   waterfall. 

[Prov.  Eng.] 
fallo-wlst  (f al'6-ist),  m.    \_< fallow^  +  4st.']    One 
who  favors  tie  practice  of  fallowing  land. 
[Kare.] 

On  this  subject  a  controversy  has  arisen  between  two 
sects,  the  fallounsts  and  the  anti-fallowists. 

__^^  .  ^  ,  „  ,  _       ,  Sir  J.  Sinclair. 

dusky,  applied  to  fields  and  "meadows  brown  fallo-wness (f al'6-nes),  n.     l<fallow2  -^  -»e«s.] 
and  sere,"  as  they  become  in  the  tall ;  hence  of    tj^q  state  of  being  fallow, 
fields  plowed  up  after  harvest,  and  left  to  rest,         „^  „^^  ^j,„  .^  ^^^  j^;^^  widowhood  did  profess 
whence  the  mod.  sense.      bee  fallow^  a.      But  Herself  a  nun,  ty'd  to  retiredness, 

it  is  possible  that  there  has  been  confusion  with         So  affects  my  Muse  now  a  chaste  fallowness. 

AS.  (gloss)  fealh,  pi.  fealga,  a  harrow  (the  ME.  Donne,  To  Mr.  E.  Woodward. 

form  would  be  *falwe,  *falow),  =  OHG.  LG.  fallow-smichf  (fal'6-smich),  n.     [<  falloio^  + 

felga,  MHG.  Q.  felge,  a  harrow,  MHG.  valgen,     *«micfe(?Sc.smifcA,  a  speck,  spot).]  Thewheat- 

G.  felgen  =  LG.  falgen,  till,  cultivate.]    I.  a.    ear  or  fallow-finch,  Saxicola  cenanthe.    Macgil- 

Plowed  and  left  unseeded;  left  for  a  consider-    livray. 

able  time  unworked  or  unseeded  after  tillage;  fall-rope  (fai'rop),  n.    The  fall  of  a  tackle. 


deer-colored.']  A  deer  of  the  genus  Dama :  so 
called  from  its  fallow  or  yellowish  color  spot- 
ted with  white.  The  best-known  species  is  the  com- 
mon European  Cervus  da/ma,  or  Dama  platyceros,  often 
kept  in  preserves.  Itis  smaller  than  the  stag  or  red  deer ; 
has  the  antlers  differently  f orn^ed,  with  more  palmation 
at  their  ends ;  and  stands  about  3  feet  high  at  the  withera. 
There  are  several  varieties,  dilferiug  chiefly  in  coloration, 
and  bucks  of  various  ages  receive  different  names,  as 
fawn,  pricket,  sorrel,  scare,  etc.    S^e  cut  under  Dama. 


cf.  Icel.  folna  =  Dan.  falne  =  Sw. 
"falna,  wither,  fade),  <  fealu,  fallow,  pale :  see 
fallow''-,  a.]  To  become  fallow,  pale,  yellow- 
ish, or  withered;  fade;  wither. 

Under  molde  hi  liggeth  colde  and  faleweth  so  doth  me- 
dewe  gresa.  Old  Eng.  Miscellany  (ed.  Morris),  p.  93. 

His  lippislike  to  the  lede  [lead]  and  his  lire  [cheek] /ol- 
owede.  ■  Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3956. 

fallow^  (fal'o),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME./aZow,  plowed, 
of  land ;  falow,  falwe,  n.,  plowed  land :  see  fal- 
low^, V.  This  appears  to  be  merely  a  special 
application  oi  falow,  falwe,  fallow,  i.  e.,  pale. 


falltrank 

falltrank  (fftl'trangk),  n.  [Also  written  fal- 
trank;  G.  falltrank,  lit.  a  drink  against  falls,  < 
fall,  =  E.  /aWi,  +  tranJc  =  E.  drench'^,  a  drink.] 
A  medicine  composed  of  a  mixture  of  several 
aromatic  and  slightly  astringent  plants,  which 
grow  chiefly  in  the  Swiss  Alps,  supposed  to 
be  useful  in  cases  of  wounds  and  bodily  acci- 
dents. 

fall-trap  (far trap),  11.  A  trap  which  operates 
by  falling,  as  a  deadfall.     See  deadfall. 

We  walk  in  a  world  of  plots,  strings  universally  spread 
of  deadly  gins  a.nA  fall-traps  baited  by  the  gold  of  Pitt. 

Carlyle,  French  Eev.,  III.  vi.  1. 

fall-under  (fS,l'un'd6r),  n.  The  distance  which 
the  bottom  of  the  body  of  a  railway-carriage 
curves  in  from  a  vertical  line  let  fall  from 
the  sides  or  ends.  Also  called  turn^nder.  Car- 
Builder's  Diet.     [Eng.] 

falst,  a.    An  obsolete  form  oi  false. 

falsarium  (fal-sa'ri-um),  n.    Same  SiS  fauchard. 

falsaryt  (fai'sa-ri),  n.  [<  L.  falsarius,  a  forger 
of  written  documents,  <falsus,  false :  see  falser. 2 
A  falsifier. 

If  I  translate  rionnuUi  sacerdotes  sundrie  priestes,  yee 
erie  oute,  a  corrupter,  a  falsarie,  I  should  have  saide 
certaine  priestes,  or  somme  priestes  :  but  I  should  not  in 
any  wise  have  saide  sundrie. 

Bp.  Jewell,  To  Harding,  Oct.,  1567. 

Alilse  you  calumniate,  when  you  malte  Mr.  Mason  &fal- 
sary,  as  though  he  had  cited  some  unauthentic  records. 
Sheldon,  Miracles,  p.  133. 

false  (f ais),  a.  and  n.  [I.  a.  <  ME.  faU,  false  (AS. 
fals,  only  as  a  noun),  untrue,  ungenuine,  deceit- 
ful, treacherous,  =MS.(i.valsch  =  I(iel.fals,  esp. 
in  eomp. ;  inTeut.  otherwise  with  aceom.  term., 
as  if  an  adj.  in  OHG.,  AS.,  etc.,  -isc,  E.  -ish^: 
D.  valsch  =  OFries.  falsh,  falsch  =  OHGr.  *faUc 
(in  deiiv.  gi-falscon,  gi-falscen,  gi-felscen,  Q.fdl- 
schen,  falsify),  MHGr.  valsch,  G.  falsch  =  Sw. 
Dan.  falsk  =  late  leel.  falskr,  false ;  <  OP.  fals, 
faus,  mod.  F.  faux  =  Pr.  fals  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  fal- 
sa, <  L.  falsus,  deceptive,  pretended,  feigned, 
counterfeit,  false,  pp.  ot  fallere,  deceive:  see 
faiU.  II.  n.  ME.  fals,  fraud,  <  AS.  fals,  fraud, 
counterfeit,  =  lae\.fals  (=  ODan./afe),  a  fraud, 
cheat,  illusion  (cf .  OPries.  falsch,  MHG.  valsch, 
Gr.  falsch  =  Dan.  falsk,  forgery),  <  L.  falsum, 
falsehood,  fraud,  neut.  ot  falsus,  false :  see  false, 
a.,  falsehood.']  I.  a.  1.  Not  in  conformity  with 
fact;  expressing  or  comprising  what  is  contrary 
to  fact  or  truth;  erroneous;  untrue:  as,  a,  false 
report;  a /atee  accusation;  a/atee  opinion. 

Such  an  aet  .  .  .  makes  marriage  vows 
A&  false  as  dicers'  oaths.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

Of  good  and  evil  much  they  argued  then,  .  .  . 
Vain  wisdom  all,  and  false  philosophy. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  665. 
It  is  evident  there  is  as  /allse  a  Notion  of  Physick  in  this 
Country  as  with  us ;  and  that  it  is  here  also  thought  a 
Knack  more  than  a  Science  or  Method. 

Lister,  Journey  to  Paris,  p.  242. 

2.  Giving  utterance  to  what  is  not  true ;  un- 
truthful; mendacious:  as,  a /atee witness. 

"Wliat  shall  be  done  unto  thee,  thoufalse  tongue? 

Ps.  cxx.  3. 

3.  Perfidious ;  treacherous ;  unfaithful :  incon- 
stant; disloyal;  dishonest;  unjust:  said  of  per- 
sons. 

Zif  that  sche  love  more  to  ly ve  with  liere  Children  than 

for  to  dye  with  hire  Husbonde,  men  holden  hire  toifals 

and  cursed.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  171. 

•    To  thine  ownself  be  true ; 

And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day, 

Thou  canst  not  then  he  false  to  any  man. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  3. 

But,  in  so  doing,  we  should,  in  my  opinion,  have  been 

false  to  our  own  characters,  false  to  our  duty,  and  false 

to  our  country.    D.  Webster,  Speech  at  Buffalo,  July,  1833. 

4.  Containing  or  conveying  deception,  false- 
hood, or  treachery;  adapted  or  intended  to 
mislead :  said  of  things. 

This  man  had  not  onely  a  daring  but  a  villainous  unmer- 
cifull  looke,  a  false  countenance,  but  very  well  spoken  and 
dangerously  insinuating.        Evelyn,  Diary,  May  10, 1671. 
Thus  heavenly  hope  is  all  serene. 

But  eartUy  hope,  how  bright  so  e'er. 
Still  fluctuates  o'er  this  changing  scene, 
Aa  false  and  fleeting  as  'tis  fair. 
Bp.  Heber,  Heavenly  Hope  and  Earthly  Hope. 
In  spite  of  false  lights  on  the  shore, 
Sail  on,  nor  fear  to  breast  the  sea. 

Longfellow,  Building  of  the  Ship. 

5.  Irregular ;  not  according  to  rule  or  usage : 
as,  false  syntax  or  quantity. 

His/oZife  vsurped  powr  &  money  falselyer  exacted. 

Joye,  Expos,  of  Daniel,  xii. 
O,  I  ameU  false  Latin.  Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  1. 

The  heralds  tell  us  that  certain  scutcheons  and  bear- 
ings denote  certain  conditions,  and  that  to  pat  colours  on 
colours,  or  metals  on  metals,  is  false  blazonry. 

Macaulay,  Moore's  Byron. 
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6.  Not  genuine ;  being  other  than  it  appears 
to  be ;  not  real ;  made  in  imitation,  or  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  the  genuine  article  —  (a)  with  in- 
tent to  defraud  or  deceive ;  spurious :  as,  false 
coin;  (6)  for  the  sake  of  mere  appearance  or 
for  use  or  convenience ;  artificial :  as,  a  false 
buttonhole ;  false  teeth. 

Take  a  vessel,  and  make  a  false  bottom  of  coarse  can- 
vass :  fill  it  with  earth  above  the  canvass. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist. 

A  noble  spirit  .  .  .  ever  casts 
Such  doubts,  a,s  false  coin,  from  it. 

S/io*.,  Hen,  VIII.,  iii.  1. 

7.  Technically,  in  lot.  and  zool.,  having  some 
superficial  resemblance  to  some  other  plant  or 
animal:  used  Uke  the  Latin  quasi-,  or  Greek 
pseudo-,  in  composition.    See  quasi-,  pseudo-. — 

8.  In  music,  not  in  tune ;  inaccurate  in  pitch ; 
singing  or  playing  out  of  tune. — 9.  In  her., 
open  or  voided:  said  of  some  bearings:  as,  a 
false  cross;  a  false  roundel  (an  annulet);  a 
false  escutcheon  (a  bordure,  or  sometimes  an 

orle) False  amnion,  asphodel,  balance,  etc.    See 

the  nouns.— False  bedding,  ingeol.^  an  irregular  lamina- 
tion or  bedding  not  infrequently  exhibited  by  strata,  espe- 
cially of  sandstone,  in  whicli  the  different  beds  are  made 
up  of  parts  inclining  in  various  directions  not  coincident 
with  the  general  stratiflcation  of  the  mass.  This  indi- 
cates that  the  material  was  deposited  under  the  influence 
of  currents  shifting  in  position  and  varying  in  force.  Also 
called  cross-beddintj,  current-bedding,  axiA^ow-and-plunge 
stnwtnre.— False  beech-drops,  bottom,  braziletto, 
etc.  See  the  nouns. — False  bray.  [Prom  Welsh  bre,  or 
Scotch  6rae.]  (at)  Baised  ground;  a  slope,  (b)  In  fort., 
an  artificial  mound  or  bank  of  earth  forming  part  of  a 
fortification. 

And  made  those  strange  approaches  hy  false-brays, 
Eeduits,  half-moons,  horn-works,  and  such  close  ways. 
B.  Jonson,  Underwoods,  p.  446. 

False  chord,  harmony,  triad,  in  music,  a  chord,  etc., 
incorrectly  constructed  or  performed. —  False  concep- 
tion, core,  croup,  dandelion,  etc.  See  the  nouns, — 
False  edge,  in  a  flat  sword-blade,  that  edge  of  the  blade, 
whether  sharpened  or  not,  which  is  toward  the  arm  and 
person  of  a  holder  when  the  sword  is  held  as  on  ffuard. 
Ooia^SLTe  right-edge.— Taiae  egg,  a  pseudovum.— False 
■  escutcheon.  See  escutcheon.— False  feet.  See  foot.— 
False  fifth.  Are,  front,  etc.  See  the  nouns.— False 
galena.  Same  as  blende.— False  heraldry,  anything  in 
a  delineation  or  blazon  contrary  to  the  established  rules  of 
heraldry,  especially  the  charging  of  color  upon  color  or  met- 
al upon  metal.  This,  however,  occurs  in  a  very  few  ancient 
examples,  as  in  the  escutcheon  of  the  crusader  kings  of 
Jerusalem,  which  bear  five  golden  crosses  on  a  silverfleld. — 
False  hermit,  a  hermit-crab  of  the  genus  Hypoconcha. 
— False  hoof.  Imprisonment^  keel,  etc.  See  the  nouns. 
— False  intonation,in  music,  inaccxiracy  of  pitch ;  wrong 
sharping  or  flatting.— False  membrane,  molar,  pelvis, 
etc.  Seethe  nouns. — False  note  or  tone,  in  music, &nin- 
correct  note  or  tone,  either  in  composition  or  in  perform- 
ance.— False  relation,  in  music,  the  occurrence  in  suc- 
cessive chords,  but  in  different  voices,  of  any  tone  and  one 
of  its  chromatic  derivatives,  as  in  flg.  1 :  it  is  usually  very 
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objectionable.  The  false  relation  disappears  when  the 
chromatic  change  is  located  in  a  single  voice,  as  in  flg.  2. 
—  False  return,  in  law,  an  untrue  return  made  to  a  pro- 
cess by  the  otRcer  to  whom  it  was  delivered  for  execu- 
tion.—False  rib,  roof,  etc.  See  the  nouns.— False  sta- 
tion, in  surv.,  any  station  which  is  necessary  in  the  sur- 
vey, but  does  not  appear  in  the  plan. — False  stem  {naut.\ 
same  as  cutwater,  1.— False  String,  vertebra,  etc.  See 
the  nouns.— False  window,  door,  etc.,  in  arch.,  an  imi- 
tation window,  door,  etc.,  introduced  to  secure  symmetry 
in  design,  or  a  true  window,  etc.,  which  has  been  blocked 
up  so  as  no  longer  to  serve  its  original  purpose. — False 
Wing.  See  alula.— False  work,  in  engin.,  a  temporary 
structure  by  the  aid  of  which  a  permanent  one  is  erected. 
—Figure  of  the  rule  of  false.  See  rule.  =Syn.  1.  Un- 
truthful, disingenuous,  perfidious,  dishonorable.— 4.  De- 
ceptive, misleading,  fallacious. 
II.+  n.  A  falsehood;  that  which  is  false. 

1  coude  almost 
A  thousand  olde  stories  the  alegge 
Of  wommen  lost  thbrgh/o&  and  fooles  host. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  Iii.  298. 

But  set  the  truth  and  set  the  right  aside. 
For  they  with  wrong  or  falsehood  will  not  fare. 
And  put  two  wrongs  together  to  be  tride. 
Or  else  twofahesjnrtemh  eguall  share. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V.  ii.  48. 

false  (fais),  adv.  [<  false,  a.]  Falsely — To  play 
false,  to  play  one  false,  to  act  falsely  or  treacherous- 
ly in  regard  to  something,  or  toward  a  person;  use  de- 
ceptive or  perfidious  methods  or  practices ;  be  untrue  to 
one. 

falsef  (f&ls),  V.  [<  MB.  falsien,  falsen,  make 
false,  deceive,  also  make  or  become  weak,  fail 
(cf.  OFiies.  falschia='D.  ver-valschen=OIiGr. gi- 
falscon,  MBGcvelschen,  G.falschen  =  Dan./or- 
falske  =  Sw.  for-falska,  make  false),  <  OF.  fal- 
ser, fauser,  mod.  V-fausser  =  Pr.  falsar  =  OSp. 
falsar,  Sp.falsear  =  Fg.  falsar  =  It.  falsare,  <  L. 
falsare,  make  false,  falsify  (writings,  weights, 
measures,  etc.),  <  falsus,  false  :  see  false,  a.] 


fiilsehood 

1.  trans.  1.  To  mislead  by  falsehood;  deceive- 
betray. 

Ther  made  nevere  womman  more  wo 
Than  she,  whan  that  she /aisede  Troylus. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  v.  1053. 
For  paramours  they  do  but  faine. 
To  loue  truely  they  disdaine. 
They  falsen  ladies  traitorously. 

Bxrni.  of  the  Rose,  1.  4834. 
And  in  "hiafalsed  fancy  he  her  takes 
To  be  the  fairest  wight  that  lived  yit. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  ii.  30. 

2.  To  defeat;  balk;  evade. 

Yef  any  other  hadde  it  done  a-noon  he  wolde  the  luge- 
ment  haue/a/sed.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ill.  470. 

3.  To  violate  by  want  of  veracity;  falsify. 

I  mot  reherce 
Hir  tales  alle,  be  they  bettre  or  werse, 
Or  eWe^  falsen  som  of  my  mateere. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Miller's  Tale,  1.  67. 
I  highly  prize  thy  powrs ;  and,  by  my  sword, 
For  thousand  kingdoms  will  not  false  my  word. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Vocation. 

4.  To  render  false,  treacherous,  or  dishonest. 

'Tis  gold 
Which  buys  admittance;  oft  it  doth;  yea,  and  makes 
Diana's  rangers /aZse  themselves. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  ii.  8. 

5.  To  feign,  as  a  blow;  aim  by  way  of  a  feint. 

Sometimes  athwart,  sometimes  he  strook  him  strayt, 
Andfalsed  oft  his  blowes  t'  illude  him  with  such  bayt. 
Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  v.  9. 
To  false  a  doom.    See  doom. 

II.  intraris.  To  be  false;  deceive;  practise 
deceit. 

Accused  though  1  be  without  desart, 
Sith  none  can  proue,  beleeue  it  not  for  true-; 
For  neuer  yet,  since  first  ye  had  my  hart, 
Entended  I  to  false  or  be  vntrue. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Foesie,  p.  191. 

falsedomt,  n.     [ME.  falsdom;  <  false  +  -dorn.'] 

Falsehood. 
false-faced  (f^ls'fast),  a.     [<  false  ■¥  face  + 

-ed2.]    Wearing  a  false  aspect ;  hypocritical. 

Let  courts  and  cities  be 
Made  all  oi  false- fax' d  soothing !       Shak.,  Cor.,  i.  9. 

falseheadt,  »■  An  obsolete  variant  ot  falsehood. 
Whan  the  emperour  it  herde  seine  [heard  say] 
And  knewe  the  falsehead  of  the  vice. 
He  said,  he  wolde  do  justice.    Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  i. 

false-heartt  (f&ls'hart),  a.    False-hearted. 

I  am  thy  king,  and  thou  a  false-heart  traitor. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  v.  L 

false-hearted  (f  ais'har''''ted),  a.  Having  a  false 
or  treacherous  heart ;  deceitful;  perfidious. 

Tlie  traiterous  or  treacherous,  who  have  misled  others, 
are  severely  punished;  and  the  neutrals  stnA  falsehearted 
friends  and  followers,  who  have  started  aside  like  a  broken 
bow,  he  noted.  Bacon, 

false-heartedness  (fll,ls'har'''ted-nes), ».  Per- 
fidiousness;  treachery. 

There  was  no  hypocrisy  oi  false-heartedness  in  all  tliis. 

StUUngJleet. 

falsehedtj  »•    -Aja  obsolete  variant  ot  falsehood. 

falsehood  (f ais'hud),  n.  [<  ME.  falsliod,  also 
falshed,  -hede  (=  OFries.  falskhede,  faUehhede 
=  D.  valschheid  =  MHG.  valsehheit,  G.falschJmt 
=  Dan.  falskhed  =  Sw.  faUkhet),  falseness ;  < 
false  +  -hood.]  1.  The  fact  or  quality  of  be- 
ing false ;  falseness ;  dishonest  purpose  or  in- 
tention; treachery;  deoeitfulness ;  perfidy:  op- 
posed to  truthfulmess. 

And  whan  the  worthi  .men  of  the  Contree  hadden  per- 
ceyved  this  sotylle/aisftod  of  this  Gatholonabes,  thei  as- 
sembled hem  with  force,  and  assayleden  his  Castelle. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  280. 

One  of  the  evils  of  cowardice  is  that  it  tends  tofaliehood. 
Fear  is  the  mother  of  lies. 

J.  F.  Clarke,  Self-Culture,  p.  381. 

2.  That  which  is  false ;  a  false  representation 
in  word  or  deed:  an  untruth;  a  lie:  as,  the  tale 
is  a  series  ot  falsehoods ;  to  act  a,  falsehood. 

Whether  the  histbrians  of  the  last  two  centuries  tell  more 
truth  than  those  of  antiquity  may  perhaps  be  douDtea. 
But  it  is  quite  certain  that  they  tell  iewerfalseho^s- 

Macaulay,  Hi»tory. 

3.  False  manifestation  or  procedure;  ^^^}^] 
ful  speech,  action,  or  appearance ;  counterfeit ; 
imposture;  specifically,  in  law,  a,  fraudulent 
imitation  or  suppression  of  truth  to  the  preju- 
dice of  another. 

[He]  was  the  first  ! 

That  practised /ofeeAood  under  saintly  show. 

Falsehood  is  the  joining  of  names  otherwise  than  their 
ideas  agree.  Locke,  Human  Understanding,  !'•  '■  '• 

You  that  have  dared  to  break  our  bound,  and  gull'd 
Our  servants,  wrong'd  and  lied  and  thwarted  us  —  -  ■  • 
Your /oise/ioad  and  yourself  are  hateful  to  us.  . 

Tennyson,  Princess,  iv. 


falsehood 

=  Sya.  FaUehood,  Falseness,  Falsity ;  untruth,  fabrica- 
tion, fiction.  Instances  may  be  quoted  in  abundance  from 
old  autiiors  to  show  that  the  first  three  words  are  often 
strictly  synonymous ;  but  the  modern  tendency  has  been 
decidedly  in  favor  of  separating  them,  falsehood  standing 
for  the  concrete  thing,  an  intentional  lie ;  falseness,  for 
the  quality  of  being  guiltily  false  or  treacherous :  as,  he  is 
justly  despised  for  his  falseness  to  his  oath ;  tmA  falsity,  for 
the  quality  of  being  false  without  blame :  as,  the  falsity 
■    of  reasoning. 

But  faith,  fanatic  faith,  once  welded  fast 
To  some  deal  falsehooa,  hugs  it  to  the  last. 

Moore,  Veiled  Prophet. 
The  lie  is  the  falsehood ;  the  untruthfulness  of  it  is  the 
falseness.  A.  Phelps,  Eng.  Style,  p.  366. 

A  distinction  may  be  well  established  between  cases  in 
which  fiAsehood  and  falsity  might  appear  capable  of  be- 
ing employed  indifferently.  "  I  perceive  the  falsehood  of 
your  declaration,"  might  be  misconstrued  into  giving  the 
lie  where  no  such  intention  existed.  This  might  have 
been  avoided  by  using  the  term  falsity. 

C.  J.  Smith,  Synonymes,  p.  422. 

false-hoofed  (f ftls'hoft),  a.  Having  false  hoofs : 
applied  to  a  series  of  mammals  consisting  of 
tne  elephants  and  rock-oonies,  of  the  orders 
Probosmdea  and  Syracoidea,  or  of  the  obsolete 
group  Ckelophora. 

falsely  (f ais'li),  adv.  [<  ME.  falsh/,  falsUche  (= 
D.  vMSchelijk  =  G.  falscMich  =  loel.  falsliga  = 
Dan.  faWceUg  =  Sw.  falskeligen) ;  <  false,  a.,  + 
•ly^.}  1.  In  a  false  way;  in  opposition  to  truth 
and  fact ;  not  truly  ;•  as,  to  speak  or  swear /atee- 
ly;  to  teatOy  falsely. 
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etc.), false :  see  false,  a.]  I,  n.  The  highest  or 
smallest  register  or  quality  in  both  male  and 
female  voices :  so  called  because  in  its  untrained 
state  it  is  more  or  less  unnatural  and  forced, 
and  because  at  best  it  is  usually  intractable. 
The  term  is  somewhat  loosely  applied  to  other  registers 
or  qualities ;  it  is  much  more  obvious  in  the  male  voice 
than  in  the  female.  Physiologically,  it  results  from  a 
partial  vibration  of  the  vocal  cords. 

II,  a.  1 .  Havuig  the  quality  and  compass  of 
the  falsetto. —  3.  Assumed;  constrained;  un- 
naturally high-pitched;  false.     [Bare.] 

Infiuenced  by  the  falsetto  sentiment  which  found  its 
most  notable  illustration  in  "Paul  and  Virginia." 
Men  and  Manners  in  America  One  Hundred  Years  Ago, 

[p.  14. 

falsi  crimen  (fal'si  kri'men).  [L.]  In  law,  the 
crime  of  what  is  false;  the  crime  of  fraud. 
Specifloally— (a)  In  civil  law,  a  fraudulent  subornation  or 
concealment,  with  design  to  darken  or  conceal  the  truth, 
or  make  things  appear  otherwise  than  they  really  are,  as 
in  swearing  falsely  antedating  a  contract,  or  selling  by 
false  weights.    (&)  In  modern  common  law,  forgery. 

falsifiable  (fal'si-fi-a-bl),  a.  [<  OF.  (and  F.) 
falsifiable,  <  falsifier,  falsify.]  Capable  of  be- 
ing falsified,  counterfeited,  or  corrupted, 

falsification  (fai"si-fi-ka'shon),  n.  [<  OP.  (and 
F.)  falsification  =  Sp.  falsificacion  =  Vg.falsi- 
ficagao  =  It.  falsificazione,  (ML.  falsificatio{n-), 
<.  falsificare,  ia,\sil.y :  see  falsify. 2  1.  The  act 
of  falsifying  or  making  false ;  false  represen- 
tation; the  act  of  deceptively  altering,  adul- 
terating, counterfeiting,  misrepresenting,  etc. : 
as,  the  falsifi,cation  of  weights  and  measures, 
of  goods,  or  of  coin;  falsification  ot  a  record,  or 
of  an  author's  meaning. 

By  misconstruction  of  the  sense,  or  by  falsification  of 
the  words.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity. 

To  counterfeit  the  dead  image  of  a  king  in  his  coin  is  a 
high  offence  ;  but  to  counterfeit  the  living  image  of  a  king 
in  his  person  exceedeth  t\ie  falsifications.  Bacon. 

2.  A  showing  to  be  false  or  erroneous ;  confu- 
tation :  as,  the  falsification  of  a  prediction ;  the 
falsification  ot  &  (ih&rgei. —  3.  In  tew:  {a)  The 
offense  of  falsifying  a  record.  See  falsify,  v.  t. 
falsen  (fai'sn),  v.  t.     To  render  false.    [Bare.]    (6)  In  equity,  the  act  of  showing  an  item  claimed 

on  the  credit  side  of  an  account  to  be  erroneous. 

falsificator  (fai'si-fi-ka-tor),  n.     [=  F.falsifir- 

oateur  =  Sp.  Fg.falsificador  =  It.  falsificatore,  < 

ML.  as  if  *falsifleator,  <  falsificare,  falsify :  see 

"'■".]     A  falsifier. 


Ber. 

King.  Thou 


She  never  saw  it. 
st  it  falsely,  as  I  love  mine  honour. 
Shak.,  All's  Well,  v.  3. 


2.  Treaoherously;  perfidiously. 

0th.  Not  Cassio  kill'd  ?  Then  murther's  out  of  tune, ' 
And  sweet  revenge  grows  harsh. 
Les.  0 falsely, falsely Toariher'A]      5Aai.,  Othello, v. 2. 

S.Not  correctly;  erroneously;  mistakenly:  as, 
a  passage  falseVy  translated. 

Of  couetyse/oferfj/  men  may  muse 

There  benefettis,  and  wrongely  hyr  at-wyjte 

Of  suche  occac[i]on  where  she  is  nat  to  wyghte. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  20. 


We  are  living  with  a  system  of  classes  so  intense  .  .  , 
that  the  whole  action  of  our  minds  is  hampered  and  fal-  ', 
tened  by  it.    M.  Arnold,  Nineteenth  Century,  XXIII.  482. 

falseness  (fais'nes),  ».  [<  MB.  falsnes,  fals- 
nesse;  <.  false,  a.,  +  -ness.^  1.  Want  of  truth; 
untruthfulness:  as,  the  falseness  of  a  report. 
— 2.  Want  of  integrity  and  veracity  either  in 
principle  or  in  act;  duplicity;  deceit;  double- 
dealing;  unfaithfulness;  treachery;  perfidy; 
traitorousness :  as,  the  falseness  of  a  man's 
heart,  or  Ms  falseness  to  his  word. 

Piety  is  opposed  to  hypocrisy  and  insincerity,  and  all 
falseness  or  foulness  of  intentions. 

Hammond,  Fundamentals, 
The  prince  is  in  no  danger  of  being  betrayed  by  the 
falseness  or  cheated  by  the  avarice  of  such  a  servant. 

Rogers. 
=Syn.  Falsity,  ete.  See  falsehood. 
false-quarters  (f&ls'kw&r"terz),  n.  A  soreness 
iaside  the  hoofs  of  horses.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
falsert  (f S,l's6r),  n.  [Formerly  also  falsor,  etc. ; 
<  ME,  falsere  (of.  MHQ-.  valscJuere,  Gt.  falscher  = 
loel.  falsa/ri  =  Dan.  falsTcner),  <  OF.  *falsaire, 
famsaire,  F.  faussaire  =  Pr.  falsari  =  Sp.  Pg. 
It.  falsario,  <  LL.  fAlsarius,  falser,  a  forger  (of 
written  documents),  <  h.falsus,  false:  see  false, 
«.]  One  who  renders  false  or  falsifies;  a  de- 
ceiver; a  false,  treacherous  person. 

The  whiche  pronouncen  me  to  be  a  .falsere  and  a  de- 
stro3ere  or  apeirere  [impairer]  of  holi  scriptures. 
Wydif,  Prol.  1  on  the  Oath.  Epist.,  Works  (ed.  Forshall), 

(III.  694. 

And  such  end,  perdie,  does  all  hem  remayne, 
That  of  sxidhfatsers  freendship  bene  fayne. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  May. 

falseshipt,  n.  [ME.  *falsship,felssMp;  <  false, 
«.,  +  -siMp.]    Falsehood. 

Jissinge  and  glosinge  an  felsship  beon  rlue. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  222. 

falsett  (f  Al'set),  n.  A  corrupt  form  oifalsehead : 
as,  in  old  law  writings,  "  crime  otfalset."  Skene. 

falsette  (fai-sef),  n.  [=  D.  G.  Dan.  falset  =  Sw. 
faUett,  <  It.  falsetto :  see  falsetto.l  A  shrill, 
nigh  tone  of  the  voice ;  falsetto.     [Rare.] 

The  cry,  scream,  yell,  and  all  shrillness,  are  various 
modes  ot  the  falsette.  Pierce. 

falsettist  (fai-set'ist),  n.  [<  falsetto  +  -ist."] 
One  who  speaks  or  sings  in  falsetto. 

Soprano/oi«c((is««  were  once  common  enough  in  France, 
and  especially  in  Spain,  from  which  country  the  Papal 
Chapel  used  to  draw  its  most  admired  singers. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVII.  73. 

falsetto  (fai-set'6),  n.  and  a.  [It.  falsetto  (=  Sp. 
^g-falsete=F.faussety,  dim.  otfalso(=F.faMX, 


He  discovereth  a  malign  itch  to  have  made  me  a  falsi- 
ficator like  himself. 

Bp.  Morton,  Discharge  of  Imput.,  p.  175. 

falsifier  (f4rsi-fi-6r),  n.  1.  One  who  falsifies, 
counterfeits,  or  gives  to  a  thing  a  deceptive 
appearance ;  specifically,  one  who  makes  false 
coin. 

That  punishment  which  is  appointed  for  the  forgers  and 
falsifiers  of  the  king's  crown.         Ascham,  Toxophilus,  i. 

2.  One  who  invents  falsehoods ;  a  liar. 
Boasters  are  naturally  falsifiers,  and  the  people,  of  all 

others,  that  put  their  shams  the  worst  together. 

■Sir  jR.  L' Estrange. 

3.  One  who  proves  a  thing  to  be  false.   [Kare.] 
falsify  (fal'si-fi),  v.;  pret.  and  yp.  falsified,  ppr. 

falsifying.  [<  OP.  (and  F.)  falsifier  =  Sp.  Pg. 
falsificar=  It.  falsificare,  <  ML.  falsificare,  make 
false,  corrupt,  counterfeit,  falsity  (LL.  falsifi- 
cattis,  as  adj.),  <  L.  falsifious,tha,t  acts  falsely, 
making  false,  <  falsus,  false,  -I-  facere,  make. 
The  older  verb  in  B.  is  false.']  I,  trans.  1. 
To  make  false  or  deceptive;  cause  to  vary 
from  truth  or  genuineness;  change  so  as  to  de- 
ceive; sophisticate;  adulterate;  misrepresent: 
as,  to  falsify  accounts,  weights  and  measures, 
or  commodities;  to /aZsi/^ a  person's  meaning. 

Making  the  ephah  small,  and  the  shekel  great,  and/oZ- 
gifyimg  the  balances  by  deceit.  Amos  viii.  5. 

Bardes  which  use  to  forge  xaifalsifye  everything  as  they 
list,  to  please  or  displease  any  man. 

Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 

2.  To  make  a  false  representation  of;  counter- 
feit; forge. 

Here  also  we  saw  the  Steel  Dyes  of  the  Paduan  Brothers, 
by  which  they  stampt  and  falsified  the  best  ancient  Med- 
als so  well  that  they  are  not  to  be  distinguisht  but  by  put- 
ting them  into  those  Molds.  ,    „    . 

Lister,  Journey  to  Pans,  p.  124. 

3.  To  show  to  be  erroneous  or  incorrect;  dis- 
prove :  as,  the  event  falsified  his  words. 

Jews  and  Pagans  united  all  their  endeavours  .._.  to 
bafileand/aim/!/ the  prediction.  •      Addison. 

4.  To  violate;  break  by  falsehood  or  treachery: 

as,  to  falsify  one's  faith  or  word. 

As  soon  as  he  had  got  them  v/ithin  his  reach,  he  falsified 
hia  faith.  Km>ttes,  Hist.  Turks. 

5.  To  ca.use  to  fail  or  become  false;  bafSe; 
make  useless:  as,  to  falsify  a  person's  aim. 


falter 

His  crest  is  rash'd  away ;  his  ample  shield 
la  falsify'd,  and  round  with  jav'lins  flU'd. 

Dryden,  .^neid. 

6t.  To  feign,  as  a  blow.    Same  as/otee,  t'.  t,  5. 

Falsify  a  blow,  Ralph,  falsify  a  blow !  the  giant  lies  open 
on  the  left  side. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Knight  of  Burning  testle,  iii.  4. 

7.  In  law :  (a)  To  prove  to  be  false,  as  a  judg- 
ment; avoid  or  defeat.  (6)  In  equity,  to  show 
to  be  erroneous,  as  an  item  claimed  on  the  credit 
side  of  an  account — To  falsify  a  record,  to  injure 
a  public  record,  as  by  suppressing  or  altering  it,  or  by  cer- 
tifying a  copy  of  a  document  to  be  a  true  copy  when  it  is 
known  to  be  false  in  a  material  part. 

II.  intrans.  To  tell  falsehoods;  lie;  violate 
the  truth. 

It  is  absolutely  and  universally  unlawful  to  lie  amd  fal- 
sify. South,  Sermons. 
I  am  charged,  I  know,  with  gilding  fact  by  fraud; 
J  falsified  and  fabricated,  wrote 
Myself  down  roughly  richer  than  I  prove. 

Browning,  King  and  Book,  I.  217. 

falsifyt  (fWsi-fi),  ».  l<  falsify,  v.]  In  fencing, 
a  feint ;  a  bafSiug  thrust. 

How  can  he  stand 
Upon  his  guard  who  hath  fldlers  in  his  head 
To  which  his  feet  must  ever  be  a  dancing? 
Beside,  a  falsify  may  spoil  his  cringe. 
Or  making  of  a  leg,  in  which  consists 
Much  of  his  court-perfection. 

Shirley  (and  Fletcher  1),  Coronation. 

falsingt,  "•  [<  MB.  falsyng;  verbal  n.  ot  false, 
«.]    Lying;  falsehood. 

The  cast,  ne  the  couytise,  come  not  of  me. 
In  pes  &  prosperitie  to  put  me  to  wer. 
But  of  falsyng  &  flatery  with  thi  f er  cast. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  1.  11328. 

falsism  (fal'sizm),  n.  [<  false  +  -ism.  Cf .  tru^ 
ism.]  A  clear  or  self-evident  falsity ;  a  state- 
ment or  assertion  the  falsity  of  which  is  plainly 
apparent:  opposed  to  irMism.     [Bare.] 

If  I  say, "  The  strongest  government  is  the  best  govern- 
ment," the  proposition  is  a  truism  or  a  falsism,  according 
to  the  import  of  the  temis  goveniment,  strongest,  and 
best.     G.  H.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  II.  ii.  §  61. 

falsity  (fai'si-ti), ». ;  pi.  falsities  (-tiz).  [<  MB. 
falsete,  falste,  <  OF.  fau^ete,faulsete,  mod.  favs- 
seti  =  Pr.  falsetat  =  Sp.  faUedad  =  Pg.  falsi- 
dade  =  It.  falsita,  <  LL.  falsita(t-)s,  falsehood, 

<  L. /afetts,  false :  see  false,  a.  The  older  noun 
in  F.  is  falsehood.]  1.  The  character  of  being 
false ;  contrariety  or  nonconformity  to  truth  or 
fidelity;  falseness. 

That  expediency-hypothesis  of  which  we  have  already 
seen  the  falsity.  H.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  58. 

3.  That  which  is  false;  a  falsehood;  a  lie ;  a 

false  assertion. 

By  falsities  and  lies  the  greatest  part 

Of  mankind  they  corrupted  to  forsake 

God  their  Creator.  Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  367. 

=Syn.  1.  Falsity,  etc.  (see  falsehood);  incorrectness,  en-o- 

neousness,  fallaciousness. 
Falstaf&an  (fWstaf-i-an),  a.    Resembling  Fal- 

staff,  the  fatknight  in  Shakspere's  "Henry  IV." 

and  "Merry  Wives  of  Windsor";  hence,  cor 

pulent;  convivial;  boasting;  lying  brazenly; 

coarsely  jovial,  etc. 

With  a  Falstajian  figure,  a  ripe  voice,  and  a  broad  and 
comical  face.  Atherumtm,  No.  3166,  p.  609. 

falter!  (f&l't&r),  v.  i.     [Formerly  also  famXter; 

<  MB.  falteren,  faltren,  tremble,  totter,  stam- 
mer, give  way,  a  freq.  verb  (with  sufBx  -«ri), 
prob.  <  OP.  *f alter  (not  found)  =  Sp.  Fg.faltar 
=  It.  faltare,  fail,  be  deficient:  see  fault,  v.] 

1.  To  be  unsteady;  tremble;  totter:  as,  his 
\egs  falter. 

We  gave  out  that  if  any  man  faultred  in  the  Journey 
over  Land  he  must  expect  to  be  shot  to  death. 

Vampier,  Voyages,  I.  2. 

This  earth  shall  have  a  feeling,  and  these  stones 
Prove  armed  soldiers,  ere  her  native  king 
Shall  falter  under  foul  rebellion's  arms. 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  iii.  2. 
Has  Nature,  in  her  calm,  majestic  march. 
Faltered  with  age  at  last  ?     Bryant,  The  Ages,  v. 

2.  To  fail  in  accuracy,  distinctness,  or  regular- 
ity of  exercise  or  function ;  fail  or  waver  from 
physical  or  moral  weakness,  emotion,  etc. 

Here,  indeed,  the  power  of  distinct  conception  of  space 
and  distance /oiters.  y  Is.  Taylor. 

Why  wilt  thou  shame  me  to  confess  to  thee 
How  far  Ifalter'd  from  my  quest  and  vow? 

Tennyson,  Holy  Grail. 

The  glad  song  falters  to  a  wail. 

Whittier,  Divine  Compassion. 

3.  To  hesitate,  especially  to  hesitate  in  the  ut- 
terance of  words ;  speak  with  a  broken  or  trem- 
bling utterance;  stammer:  as,  his  tongue /al- 
ters. 

Made  me  most  happy,  faltering  "  I  am  thine." 

Tennyson,  Gardener's  Daughter, 
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Nature  speaks  her  own  meaning  with  an  indistinct  and 
faltering  voice.  J.  Caird. 

=Syn.  3.  Stutter,  etc.    See  stammer. 
falteri  (fai'tfer),  n.     [<  falter\  «.]     The  act  of 
faltering,  hesitating,  toemhling,  stanmiering, 
or  the  Uke;  unsteadiness;   hesitation;   trem- 
hling;  quavering. 

The /alter  of  an  idle  shepherd's  pipe.  Lowell. 

falter^  (f41't6r),  v.  t.  [E.  dial.;  origin  uncer- 
tain.] To  thresh  in  the  chafE;  cleanse  or  sift 
out,  as  barley.    MalliweU. 

falteringly  (fal'ter-uig:-li),  adv.  In  a  faltering 
manner;  with  hesitation;  with  a  trembling, 
broken  voice ;  with  difficulty  or  feebleness. 

Then  Philip  standing  up  saiA  falteringly, 
"Annie,  I  came  to  ask  a  favour  3f  you." 

Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden. 

faltrank,  n.    Seefalltrank. 

faluccot,  «•    An  obsolete  variant  ot  felucca. 

fal'ims(fa'lonz),».j)Z.  [F.  dial.]  In greoZ. ,  strata 
of  Miocene  Tertiary  age  occnrrizig  in  Touraine, 
France.  They  occur  in  widely  extended  but  isolated 
patches,  rarely  more  than  fifty  feet  thick,  and  have  long 
been  used  as  a  fertilizer.  The  rock  consists  of  a  coarse 
breccia  of  shells  and  shell-fragments,  mixed  with  sand, 
and  in  places  passing  into  limestone.  It  also  contains 
numerous  bones  of  mammals,  of  species  indicating  a 
warmer  climate  than  that  of  the  region  at  the  present 
time. 

falwe^t,  a-    A  Middle  English  form  otfallow^. 

falwe^t,  a.  and  n.  A  Middle  English  form  of 
fallow^. 

falz  (falks),  n. ;  -pl.falces  (fal'sez).  [L.,  a  sickle : 
Bee  falcate,  falcon,  etc.]  1.  A  metal  imple- 
ment, of  a  form  suitable  for  a  pruning-hook, 
sometimes  found  among  ancient  remains. — 2. 
In  anat.,  something  which  is  falcate  or  falci- 
form; specifically,  a  fold  of  the  dura  mater 
separating  parts  of  the  brain.  See  falx  cere- 
bri axLdfalx  cerebelli,  below. — 3.  In  lierpet.,  one 
of  the  poison-fangs  of  a  serpent :  so  called  from 
its  shape:  generally  used  in  the  plural. — 4.  In 
entom.,  one  of 
the  jointed  ap- 
pendages un- 
der the  front  of 
a  spider's  ceph- 
alothorax,  used 
to  seize  and  kill 
its  prey,  it  con- 
sists of  two  parts, 
the  base  and  the 
pointed  and  curved 
fang,  which  folds 
down  in  a  groove  of 
the  base.  A  duct 
runs  through  both  joints,  opening  at  the  tip  of  the  fang, 
and  is  connected  with  a  poison-gland  in  the  cephalothorax. 
The  falces  are  also  called  c^licerm  and,  incorrectly,  man- 
dibles. In  some  species  the  two  organs  are  united.  The 
term  is  extended  to  the  similar  or  corresponding  moutli- 
parts  of  other  arachnidans. 

Without  any  perceptible  displacement  of  itseU,  it  [a 
spider]  flashed  its  falces  into  my  flesh. 

H.  0.  Forbes,  Eastern  Archipelago,  p.  216. 

5.  In  eohinoderms,  arotula;  one  of  the  mouth- 
parts  of  a  sea-urchin.  See  cut  under  Mchinoi- 
Aea. — 6t.  A  certain  grip  or  trick  in  wrestliug. 

Or  by  the  girdles  grasp'd,  they  practise  with  the  hip, 
The  forward,  backward /a?a:,  the  mare,  the  turn,  the  trip. 
Drayton,  Polyolbion,  i.  244. 

Fall  cerebelli,  a  fold  of  the  dura  mater  between  the 
lateral  lobes  of  the  cerebellum.—  Falx  cerebri,  the  longi- 
tudinal vertical  falcate  fold  of  the  dura  mater  between  the 
hemispheres  of  the  cerebrum.  It  is  ossified  in  some  ani- 
mals. 
fama  (fa'mS,),  ».  [L.,  a  report,  rumor;  per- 
sonified, Eiimor:  see/aroei.]  Report;  rumor; 
fame — Fama  clamosa,  or  simply /ajjia,  literally,  a  loud 
or  notorious  rumor ;  a  scandalous  and  widely  prevailing 
nimor  affecting  the  character  of  any  one :  specifically,  in 
Scotch  eccles.  law,  applied  to  any  prevailing  scandalous 
report  affecting  any  clergyman,  ofiice-bearer,  or  church- 
member,  on  which  proceedings  may  be  taken  by  a  session 
or  presbytery  independently  of  any  specific  charge  made 
by  an  individual  accuser. 

famatinite  (fa-mat'i-nit),  n.  [<  FamaUna  (see 
def.)  +  -ite2.]  A  sulphantimonite  of  copper 
found  in  the  Famatina  mountains,  Argentine 
Eepublic.     It  is  isomorphous  with  enaigite. 

famble^t  (fam'bl),  v.  i.  [<  ME.  famelen,  stam- 
mer ;  cf.  D.  fommelen,  fumble  (>  E.  fumble),  < 
Sw.  famla  =  Dan.  famle  =  Icel.  falma,  grope, 
fumble,  Icel.  also  fig.  flinch,  falter:  see  fumble, 
and  cf./am6fe2.]     To  stammer. 

To  famMe,  to  mafile  in  the  mouth  as  a  child  that  but 
begins  to  speak.  Cotgrave. 

His  tongue  shal  stameren  or  famelen. 

Reliquim  Antiques,  I.  65. 

famble^t  (fam'bl),  n.  [Origin  obscure;  prob. 
a  slang  term,  lit.  fambler,  groper  (cf.  Ham- 
let's "pickers  and  stealers"  for  'fingers'),  ^ 
famble^  in  its  orig.  (Scand.)  sense,  'fumble, 


Head  and  Anterior  Part  (including  two 
pairs  of  le^)  of  a  Tarantula  ( Tarantula 
caralinensts'),  enlarged,  f,  falces.  The 
front  shows  two  larg^e  and  four  small  simple 
eyes. 
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grope ' ;  ult.  connected  with  AS.  folm,  the  hand, 
the  palm  of  the  hand:  see  fumble.']    A  hand. 
[Old  slang.] 
We  clap  our/amWes.         Fletcher,  Beggars'  Bush,  ii.  1. 

Hold  youif  ambles  and  your  stamps. 

Middleton  and  Dekker,  Eoaring  Girl,  v.  1. 

famble-crop  (f am'bl-krop),  n.    [E.  dial. ;  <  fam- 
ble,  perhaps  a  var.  of  wamble  (cf.  early  ME. 
famplen,  a  verb  once  occurring,  appar.  meaning 
'put  into'(the  mouth — of  anSifant),  'feed'),  + 
crop.}    The  rumen,  paimch,  or  first  stomach  of 
a  ruminant ;  a  f arding-bag. 
famei  (fam),  n.     [<  ME.  fame,  <  OF.  (and  F.) 
fame  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  It.  fama,  <  L.  fama,  the  com- 
mon talk,  a  report,  personified  Eumor;  public 
opinion,  good  or  bad  fame  (=  Grr.  <t>^/ii!,  a  voice 
(of  mysterious  source),  a  prophetic  voice,  ora- 
cle, a  rumor,  reputation,  etc.),  <  fari  =  Grr. 
(jidvai,  speak,  say:  see  fable,  fate.']    1.  A  public 
report  or  rumor.     [Obsolete  or  archaic] 
AUe  thingis  sche  trowith  with-out/aTne 
That  goddis  lawe  techith  truthe  to  be. 
And  bidith  therbi  for  ony  blame. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  116. 

The/ame  thereof  was  heard  in  Pharaoh's  house,  saying, 
Joseph's  brethren  are  come.  Gen.  xlv.  16. 

Rebels,  figured  by  the  giants,  and  seditious/oTnes  and  li- 
bels, are  but  brothers  and  sisters,  masculine  and  feminine. 
Bacon,  Fragment  of  an  Essay  on  Fame  (ed.  1887;. 

There  goes  a  fame,  and  that  seconded  by  most  of  our 
own  Historians,  though  not  those  the  ancientest,  that  Con- 
stantine  was  born  in  this  Hand.       Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  ii. 

3.  Report  or  opinion  widely  diffused ;  renown ; 
notoriety ;  celebrity,  favorable  or  unfavorable, 
but  especially  the  former;  reputation:  as,  the 
/ame  of  "Washington;  hteraryfame:  rarely  used 
in  the  plural. 

Death  is  ineuitable  and  the  fame  of  vertue  immortall. 
Quoted  in  Booke  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.), 
[Forewords,  p.  iii. 
A  thousand  glorious  actions,  that  might  claim 
Triumphant  laurels,  and  immortal /ame. 

Addison,  The  Campaign. 
He  who  would  win  good  fame,  said  an  old  law,  must  hold 
his  own  against  two  foes  and  even  against  three ;  it  is  only 
from  four  that  he  may  fly  without  shame. 

J.  R.  Green,  Conq.  of  Eng.,  p.  54. 

This  is  he  [Dante]  who  among  literary  fames  finds  only 

two  that  for  growth  and  immutability  can  par^lel  his  own. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser,,  p.  3. 

House  of  ill  fame.  See  Aomsc. =Syn.  2.  Honor,  Renown, 
Glory  (see  glory) ;  reputation,  credit,  notoriety. 
fame^  (fam),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  famed,  ppr. 
faming.  [<  ME.  famen,  make  famous,  more 
frequently  make  infamous,  defame.  Cf.  ML. 
famare,  <  'L.fama,  fame.]     1.  To  report. 

The  field,  where  thou  out  famed 
To  have  wrought  such  wonders.    Milton,  S.  A.,  1. 1094. 

2.  To  make  famous. 

Your  second  birth 
Will/ame  old  Lethe's  flood. 

B.  Jonson,  Masque  of  Christmas. 
Fam'd  in  Misfortune,  and  in  Euin  great. 

Prior,  Ode  to  the  Queen,  st.  9. 

[Rare  in  both  senses,  except  in  the  past  par- 
ticiple.] 
To  fame  Itt,  to  have  to  do  with  fame. 

Do  you  call  this  fame  1  I  have  fam'd  it;  I  have  got  im- 
mortal fame ;  but  I'll  no  more  on  it. 

Fletcher,  Humorous  Lieutenant,  ii.  2. 

fame^t,  v.  t.  [<  ME.  famen,  by  apheresis  for  de- 
famen :  see  defame.]  To  defame.  Eitson,  iii. 
161. 

False  and  fekylle  was  that  wyghte. 
That  lady  for  to  fame. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  fol.  71.    (Halliwell.) 

fame^t,  «'•  »•  [ME.  famen:  see  famish.]  To  fam- 
ish. 

fameful  (fam'fid),  a.  [<  famei-  +  -ful]  Fa- 
mous; famed.     [Rare.] 

Whose  foaming  streame  striues  proudly  to  compare 
(Even  in  the  birth)  with  Farm-fuU'st  Floods  that  are. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  i.  3. 

fameless  (fam'les),  a.  l<fame^  +  -less.]  With- 
out fame  or  renown. 

That  man  that  loves  not  this  day, 
And  hugs  not  in  his  aims  the  noble  danger, 
May  he  dyefam^less  and  forgot! 

Fletcher,  Bonduca,  iii.  2. 
famelic^t  (f a-mel'ik),  a.     [<  L.  famelicus,  hun- 
gry, famished,  starved,  as  a  noun  one  starv- 
ing, <  fames,  hunger:  see  famish.]     Hungry; 
serving  to  allay  hunger.     [Rare.] 

One  that  knows  not  how  to  converse  with  men  ...  in 
any  thing  but  in  the  famelic  smells  of  meat  and  vertigi- 
nous drinkings.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  697. 

famelicSf  (fa-mel'ik),  a.  [Ea.rliev  famelick;  ap- 
par. <  L.  famelicus,  hungry,  taken  as  if  a  deriv. 
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(equiv.  to  famiUaricus,domestio)  of  familia  a 
family:  see  family.]    Domestic.     [Rare.]    ' 

Why,  thou  lookst  as  like  a  married  man  abeady  with 
as  grave  a  l&theily  famelick  countenance  as  ever  I  saw 
Otway,  The  Atheist  (1684). 
fame-worthyt  (fam'w6r"SHi),  a.    Deserving 
good  report  or  fame. 

'  The  books  that  I  have  publish'd  in  her  praise 
Commend  her  constancy,  and  that's /ome-wortA,, 
Middleton,  More  Dissemblers  besides  Women,  iii.  i 

famicide  (fa'mi-sld),  ».  [<  L.  fama,  reputa- 
tion, fame,  +  -cida,  a  killer,  <  ccedere,  kill.]  a 
slanderer.    Scott.     [Rare.] 

familaryt,  a.     [ME.:  seefamiUar.]    Familiar. 
Be  not  to  fers,  to  familary,  but  frendli  of  ohere 
The  ABC  of  Aristotle,  1.  6  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser 
[VIII.  i.  66).  ■' 

familiar  (fa-mU'yar),  a.  and  n.  [Altered  in 
spelling  to  bring  it  nearer  the  L.  I.  a.  <  ME. 
famylier,  famileer,  famulier,  familer,  famuler, 
intimate,  <  OF.  familier,  famelier,  famulier,  P. 
familier  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  famiUar  =  It.  famiglim-e 
=  D.  familiaar  =  Gr.  familiar  =  Dan.  familiar = 
Sw.  familjdr,  <  'L.familiaris,  of  or  belonging  to 
a  household,  domestic,  private,  of  the  family 
intimate,  friendly,  ifamiUa,  household,  family' 
see  family.  11.  n.  <  "ME.  familer,  n.,  <  OP.  and 
P.  familier,  etc.,  <  'L.  familiaris,  a  familiar  ac- 
quaintance, a  friend,  an  ihtimate,  <  familiaris, 
adj.,  familiar:  see  I.]  I.  a.  1.  Pertainingtoa 
family;  domestic.     [Rare.] 

0  perilous  fyre,  that  in  the  bedstraw  bredeth : 
Ofamidier  [var.  famvler]  to,  that  his  service  bedetli ! 
Chaucer,  Merchant's  Tale,  1.  640. 
Let  us  have  done  with  that  which  cankers  life  — 
Fa/miliar  feuds  and  vain  recriminations.  Byroa. 

2.  Having,  or  springing  from,  intimate  and 
friendly  social  relations ;  closely  intimate :  'as, 
a  famiUar  friend;  fa/rmliar  companionship;  to 
be  on.  familiar  terms  with  one. 

My /amflmr  friend  hath  lifted  up  his  heel  against  me. 

Ps.  xli.  9. 

3.  Having  a  friendly  aspect  or  manner;  ex- 
hibiting the  manner  of  an  intimate  friend;  af- 
fable; not  formal  or  distant;  especially,  using 
undue  familiarity;  intrusive;  forward. 

Be  thou/amiKcw,  but  by  no  means  vulgar. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  13. 
You  must  not  be  saucy, 
No,  nor  at  any  tiiae  famUiar  with  me. 

Fletcher,  Rule  a  Wife,  ii.  3. 

I  will  take  upon  me  to  be  so  fajmiXitj/r  as  to  say,  you 
must  accept  my  invitation. 

Cotton,  in  Walton's  Angler,  ii.  226. 

4.  Characterized  by  ease  or  absence  of  stiff- 
ness or  pedantry;  unconstrained. 

He  unreins 
His  muse,  and  sports  in  loose  familiar  strains. 

Addison, 
111  brook'd  he  then  the  pert  familiar  phrase. 

Crabbe,  Works,  IV.  116. 

5.  Having  an  intimate  tnowledge ;  well  know- 
ing; well  acquainted;  well  versed  (in  a  suIj- 
ject  of  study) :  as,  he  is  familiar  with  the  works 
of  Horace. 

It  will  be  no  loss  of  time  .  .  .  to  become /amfliornow 
by  patient  study  with  those  unapproachable  models  of 
the  art  of  expression  which  are  supplied  to  us  by  the  lit- 
erature of  ancient  times.  J.  Caird. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  men  to  think  that, 
because  they  are  familiar  with  words,  they  understand 
the  ideas  they  stand  for. 

J.  H.  Newman,  Parochial  Sermons,  i.  42. 

6.  WeU  known  from  frequent  observation,  use, 
etc. ;  well  understood. 

FwmUiar  in  his  mouth  as  household  words. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  3. 

The  muse  of  poets  feeds  her  wingfed  brood 
By  common  firesides,  on  familiar  food. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  A  Rhymed  lesson. 
Familiar  spirit,  a  spirit  or  demon  supposed  to  attend 
on  an  individual,  or  to  come  at  his  call ;  the  invisible 
agent  of  a  necromancer's  will. 

Regard  not  them  that  h»,ve  familiar  spirits. 

Lev.  XIX.  31. 

And  he  made  his  son  pass  through  the  Are,  and  ob- 
served times,  and  used  enchantments,  and  dealt  .w'™/?" 
miliar  spirits  and  wizards.  2  Ki.  xxi.  6. 

=Syn.  2.  Close,  intimate,  amicable,  fraternal,  near.-3. 
Social,  unceremonious,  free,  frank. — 6.  Conversant. 

II.  n.  1.  A  familiar  friend;  an  iatimate;  » 
close  companion ;  one  long  acquainted;  one  ac- 
customed to  another  by  &ee,  unreserved  con- 
verse. 

All  my  familiars  watched  for  my  halting.    Jer.  xx.  W. 

What  rare  discourse  are  you  fallen  upon,  ha?  have  yon 

found  any  familiars  here,  that  you  are  so  free?  ,  .    _  . 

B.  Jonson,  Bartholomew  lau,  Ind- 

They  seldom  visit  their  friends,  except  some  familia'^ 
Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  23» 
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2.  A  familiar  spirit;  a  demon  or  evil  spirit 
supposed  to  attend  at  call.  See  familiar  spirit, 
under  I. 

Away  witli  him !  he  has  a./a7niliar  iinder  his  ton^e. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  iv.  7. 

You  may  have,  as  you  come  through  Germany,  &  famil- 
iar for  little  or  nothing,  shall  turn  itself  into  the  shape  of 
your  dog.    £.  Jonxon,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  v.  4. 

I  have  heard  old  beldams 
Talk  ot  familiars  in  the  shape  of  mice, 
Kats,  ferrets,  weasels,  and  I  wot  not  what. 
That  have  appeai-'d,  and  suck'd,  some  say,  their  blood. 
Ford  and  Dekker,  Witch  of  Edmonton,  ii.  1. 

3.  In  the  Bom.  Cath.  Ch.,  a  member  of  the 
household  of  the  pope  or  of  a  'bishop,  support- 
ed at  his  expense,  and  rendering  him  domestic, 
though  not  menial  service.  The  familiar  mnst 
live  in  the  diocese  of  his  superior. — 4.  An  of- 
ficer of  the  Tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  who  ar- 
rested persons  accused  or  suspected.  See  inq^l/i- 
giUon. 

The  proudest  nobles  of  the  land  held  it  an  honour  to 
serve  us  familiars  of  the  Holy  Office.  Preseott. 

familiarisation,  familiarise.  Qea familiariza- 
tion, familiarize. 

familiarity  (fa-mil-i-ar'i-ti),  n.\  pi.  familiari- 
ties (-tiz).  [<  Mb.  famitarite,  <  OF.  familiarite, 
F.  familiarity  =  Pr.  familiaritat  =  Sp.  familia- 
ridad  =  Pg.  familiaridade  =  It.  familiaritd,  = 
G:.  familiaritat,  <  L'.  familiarita{t-)s,  intimacy, 
friendship,  ifamiliaris,  familiar:  see/amiMar.] 

1.  The  state  of  heing  familiar,  in  any  sense 
of  that  word;  intimate  knowledge;  close  or 
habitual  acquaintance ;  free  or  unrestrained 
intercourse :  followed  by  with  before  an  object. 

I  doubt  I  shall  find  the  entrance  to  Y\isfamiliarity  some- 
what more  than  dif&cult.        B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  iii.  1. 

I  think  nothing  which  is  a  phrase  or  saying  in  common 
talk  should  be  admitted  into  a  serious  poem ;  because  it 
takes  off  from  the  solemnity  of  the  expression,  and  gives 
it  too  great  a  turn  oi  familiarity. 

Addison,  On  Virgil's  Georgics. 

Again,  let  me  tell  you.  Madam,  FaTnUiarity  breeds  Con- 
tempt ;  You'll  never  leave  till  you  have  made  me  saucy. 
Wycherley,  Love  in  a  Wood,  iv. 

Familiarity  in  inferiors  is  sauciness ;  in  superiors,  con- 
descension ;  neither  of  which  are  to  have  being  among 
companions,  the  very  word  implying  that  they  are  to  be 
equal.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  225. 

That  long  familiarity  whereby  a  singer's  audience  be- 
comes somewhat  weary  of  his  notes. 

Stedman,  Vict.  Poets,  p.  151. 

2.  An  unusual  liberty  in  act  or  speech  from 
one  person  toward  another ;  a  freedom  of  con- 
duct justified  only  by  the  most  intimate  rela-, 
tions,  or  exercised  without  warrant ;  an  act  of 
personal- license, .  in  either  a  good  or  a  bad 
sense:  most  frequently  in  the  jjlural:  as,  the 
familiarities  of  intimate  friendship;  his  famili- 
arities were  repulsive. — 3.  In  astrol.,  any  kind 
of  aspect  or  reception.  =  Syn.  1.  Acquaintance,  etc. 
(see  acquaintance),  familiar  knowledge,  fellowship,  friend- 
ship, sociability.    See  list  under  of  ability.' 

familiarization  (fa-mil^ya-ri-za'shon),  n.  [< 
familiarize  +  -atio'n.']  Tlie  act  or  process  of 
making  or  becoming  familiar,  or  the  state  of 
beiug  familiar.    Also  spaMsA.  familiarisation. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  a  constant  famiXiarisa- 
ti'm  with  such  scenes  blunts  the  feelings,  if  it  does  not 
harden  the  heart.  T.  Hook,  Gilbert  Gurney,  II.  i. 

familiarize  (fa-mU'ya-riz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
familiarized,  ppr.  faiHiUarizing.  [<  F.  familia- 
riser  =  Sp.  Pg.familiarizar  =  It.  familiarizzare; 
as  familiar  +  4ze.'\  1.  To  make  familiar  or 
intimate ;  render  conversant  by  customary  use, 
experience,  or  intercourse;  acquaint  closely: 
as,  %a  familiarize  one's  self  with  scenes  of  dis- 
tress. 

King  Bogoris  hoped  to  fwmiliarise  men's  minds  with 
the  tenets  ot  the  gospel.    Milman,  Latin  Christianity,  v.  8. 

In  order  that  men  should  believe  in  witches,  their  in- 
tellects must  have  been  familiarised  with  the  conceptions 
of  Satanic  power  and  Satanic  presence. 

Lecky,  Kationalism,  I.  81. 

These  strange  woes  stole  on  tiptoe,  as  it  were, 
Into  my  neighborhood  and  privacy. 
Sat  down  where  I  sat,  laid  them  where  I  lay; 
And  I  was  ttmni  familiarized  with  fear. 

Browning,  King  and  Book,  II.  11. 

2.  To  accustom  familiarly,  as  to  the  sight, 
knowledge,  or  practice  of  something ;  habitu- 
ate; inure.     [Now  rare.] 

^ing  familiarized  to  it,  men  are  not  shocked  at  it. 

Butler. 

St.  To  make  familiar  in  manner;  cause  to  act 
or  he  exercised  familiarly  or  affably. 

For  the  cure  of  this  particular  sort  of  madness,  it  will 
he  necessary  to  break  through  all  forms  with  him,  and 
JomUiarize  his  carriage  by  the  use  of  a  good  cudgel. 

Steele,  Tatler,  No.  127. 
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4.  To  make  famiUar  in  regard  or  experience ; 
make  well  known ;  cause  to  be  intimately  con- 
sidered or  customary. 

Wethamstede,  the  learned  and  liberal  abbot  of  St.  Al- 
bans, being  desirous  ot  familiarising  the  history  of  his 
patron  saint  to  the  monks  ot  his  convent. 

T.  Warton,  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  II.  53. 
The  genius  smiled  on  me  with  a  look  of  compassion 
and  affability  that  familiarized  him  to  my  imagination. 

Addison,  Spectator. 

Also  spelled /awwKame. 

familiarly  (fa-mil'yar-li),  adv.    In  a  familiar 

manner ;  unceremoniously;  without  constraint 

or  formality ;  with  the  ease  and  uneoncem  that 

arise  from  long  custom  or  acquaintance. 

He  salutes  me  as  familiarly  as  if  we  had  known  together 
since  the  deluge,  or  the  first  year  of  Troy  action. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Kevels,  iv.  1. 
They'll  come  to  me  familiarly. 
And  eat  up  all  I  have ;  drink  up  my  wine  too. 

Fletcher,  Pilgrim,  iv.  2. 

familiarness  (fa-miryar-nes),  n.    Familiarity. 
Let  not  the  familiarness  or  frequency  of  such  provi- 
dences cause  them  to  be  neglected  by  us,  to  improve  them 
as  God  would  have  us,  to  fear  before  him. 

N.  Morton,  New  England's  Memorial,  p.  320. 

familiaryt  (fa-mil'i-a-ri),  a.  [<  L.  familiaris, 
in  lit.  sense  belonging  to  a  family :  see  famil- 
iar.2  Pertaining  to  a  family  or  household ;  do- 
mestic. 

Yet  it  pleas'd  God  ...  to  make  him  the  beginner  of  a 
reformation  to  this  whole  kingdom,  by  first  asserting  into 
his  familiary  power  the  right  of  just  divorce. 

Milton,  Divorce,  ii.  21. 

familism  (fam'i-lizm),  n.  [<  L.  famiUa,  fam- 
ily, -I-  -ism.']  1.  The  religious  doctrines  and 
practices  of  the  PamUists.    See  FamiUst,  1. 

Antinomianism,  as  both  experience  and  the  nature  of 
the  thing  has  sufficiently  taught  us,  seldom  ends  but  in 
familism.  South,  Works,  V.  iii. 

2.  The  tendency  to  live  in  families ;  that  sys- 
tem of  society  which  is  founded  on  the  family. 

Familism,  the  love  of  those  nearest  and  dearest,  loses 
its  excluding  character. 

R.  T.  Fly,  French  and  German  Socialism,  p.  99. 

Familist  (f am'i-list),  TO.  [=  P.  familliste,  <  L.  fa- 
milia,  family,  H-  -ist.]  1.  One  of  the  religious 
sect  called  the  Family  of  Love,  founded  in  Hol- 
land and  England  in  the  sixteenth  century  by 
Hans  Niklas,  or  Nicholas,  who  was  a  disciple 
of  David  Joris  (see  Davidist,  2),  and  taught 
mystical  doctrines  based  upon  the  theory  that 
religion  consists  wholly  in  love  independently 
of  the  form  of  faith.  To  them  Moses  was  the  prophet 
of  hope,  Christ  the  prophet  of  faith,  and  Hans  Nicholas  • 
the  prophet  of  love.  The  sect  was  prohibited  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  in  1680,  but  existed  till  the  middle  of  the  next 

.  century.- 

The  primitive  Christians  in  their  times  were  'accounted 

such  as  are  now  call'd  Fct/milists  and  Adamites,  or  worse. 

Milton,  Church-Government,  i.  6. 

3.  [i.e.]  The  head  of  a  family;  a  family  man. 
[Rare.] 

If  you  will  needs  be  a  familist  and  marry,  muster  not 
the  want  of  issue  among  your  greatest  affiictlons. 

Osborne,  Advice  to  a  Son. 

familistlre  (fa-me-les-tar'), n.  [P.,  < familliste,. 
in  lit.  sense  one  of  a  family:  see  Familist.']  A 
community  of  Pourierist  or  other  commimists 
living  together  as  one  family ;  the  building  in 
which  such  persons  live ;  a  phalanstery. 

In  1859  Godin  put  up  a  large  building  called  the  fami- 
listire,  for  the  accommodation  of  300  families,  adding  a 
theater,  school-house,  etc.         Sei.  Amer.  Supp.,  p.  8761. 

It  [Guise  in  France]  has  an  old  castle  dating  from  the 
16th  century  and  a  palatial  familistire  with  accommoda- 
tion for  400  families.  Encyc.  Brit,  XI.  266. 

familistery(fam-i-lis'te-ri), ».;  ^\.  familisteries 

(-riz).    Same  sbsfamilistire. 
familistic,  famiustical  (fam-i-lis'tik,  -ti-kal), 
a.   [<  familist +  -io-al.]  Pertaining  to  the  Fam- 
ilists  or  to  familism. 

And  such  are,  for  ought  that  ever  I  could  discern,  those 
Seraphick,  Anabaptistick,  and  Familistick  Hyperboles, 
those  proud  swelling  words  of  vanity  and  novelty,  with 
which  those  men  use  to  deceive  the  simple  and  credulous 
sort  of  people.  Bp.  Oauden,  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  196. 
About  this  time  there  arose  great  troubles  in  the  coun- 
try, especially  at  Boston,  by  the  breathing  of  antinomian 
andfamilistical  opinions.  ,,   ,, 

N.  Morton,  New  England  s  Memorial,  p.  198. 

family  (f  am'i-li),  n.  and  a.  [Earlymod.  E.  fam- 
ilie  (not  in  ME.)  =  D.  Gr.  Dan.  familie  =  P.  fa- 
miUe  =  Pr.  familla  =  Sp.  Pg.  famiha  =  Jt.famz- 
glia  =  Sw.  familj,  <  L.  familia,  the  servants  m 
a  household,  a  household  establishment,  the 
domestics  collectively;  hence  the  household, 
the  estate,  property,  rarely  iu  the  later  and 
mod.  sense  of  famUy  (parents  and  children), 
for  which  L.  domus  was  used,  <  famulus,  a  ser- 
vant, OL.  famul,  <  Osoa.n  famel,  a  servant,  prob. 
<  Osean  faama,  a  house,  perhaps  akin  to  Skt. 
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dhdman,  an  abode,  house,  <  ■/  dhd,  set,  place, 
=  Grr.  Ti-dc-vai  =  E.  do^ :  see  do^,  and  cf .  fact.] 

1.  m. ;  Tp\.  families  (-Hz).  1.  The  collective  body 
of  persons  who  form  one  household  under  one 
head  and  one  domestic  government,  including 
parents,  children,  and  servants,  and  as  some- 
times used  even  lodgers  or  boarders,  in  law  hus- 
band and  wife  living  together,  and  having  no  children, 
are  sometimes  deemed  within  the  benefit  of  a  statute  as  to 
families. 

Bod.  Siguier,  is  all  your  family  within? 
lago.  Are  your  doors  locked?    (SAaA.,  Othello,  i.  1. 
Pie.  Is  your  worship  of  the  family 
Unto  the  Lady  Pecunia  ? 
Bro.  I  serve  her  grace,  sir. 

B.  Jonson,  Staple  of  News,  ii.  1. 

The  two  societies,  Koman  and  Hindoo,  .  . .  are  seen  to  be 
formed,  at  what  for  practical  purposes  is  the  earliest  stage 
of  their  history,  by  the  multiplication  of  a  particular  unit 
orgroup,  the  Patriarchal  jPami7y.  .  .  .  The  group  consists 
of  animate  and  inanimate  property,  of  wife,  children, 
slaves,  land,  and  goods,,  all  held  together  by  subjection 
to  the  despotic  authority  of  the  eldest  male  of  the  eldest 
ascending  line,  the  father,  the  grandfather,  or  even  more 
remote  ancestor. 

Maine,  Early  Hist,  of  Institutions,  p.  310. 

Families  are  the  unity  of  which  society  is  composed,  as 
tissue  is  made  of  cells,  and  matter  of  molecules. 

J.  F.  Clarke,  Self-Culture,  p.  225. 

2.  Parents  with  their  children,  whether  they 
dwell  together  or  not ;  in  a  more  general  sense, 
any  group  of  persons  closely  related  by  blood, 
as  parents,  children,  uncles,  aunts,  and  cousins : 
often  used,  in  a  restricted  sense  only  of  a  group 
of  parents  and  children  founded  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  monogamy. 

Either  his  uncle,  or  his  uncle's  son,  ...  or  any  that  is 
nigh  of  kin  unto  him  of  hiB  family  may  redeem  him. 

Lev.  XXV.  49. 
Come  they  of  nohle  family? 
Why,  so  didst  thou.  Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  ii.  2. 

3.  In  a  narrow  use,  the  children  of  the  same 
parents,  considered  collectively  apart  from  the 
parents:  as,  they  (a  husband  and  wife)  have  a 
large  family  to  care  for;  a  family  of  children. 
[In  all  the  above  uses,  frequently  used  figura- 
tively with  regard  to  animals.] 

Seldom  at  church  ('twas  such  a  busy  life). 
But  duly  sent  his  family  and  wife. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iii.  382. 

4.  In  the  most  general  sense,  those  who  de- 
scend from  a  common  progenitor;  a  tribe  or 
race;  kindred;  lineage.  Thus,  the  Israelites  were 
a  branch  of  the  famiXy  of  Abraham ;  the  whole  human 
race  constitutes  the  human /ami2^. 

Hence — 5 .  Any  group  or  aggregation  of  things 
classed  together  as  kindred  or  related  from  pos- 
sessing in  common  characteristics  which  dis- 
tinguish them  from  other  things  of  the  same 
order.  Thus,  a  body  of  languages  regarded  as  represen- 
tatives of  a  common  ancestor,  or  as  having  come  by  grad- 
ual processes  of  alteration  and  divarication  from  the  same 
original  tongue,  is  called  a  family :  as,  the  Indo-European 
family;  the  South  African /ami7y. 

There  be  two  great /ami^ws  of  things,  sulphureous  and 
mercurial.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist. 

The  states  of  Europe  were,  by  the  prevailing  maxims  of 
its  policy,  closely  united  in  onefarmly.  Everett. 

Specifically — 6.  In  scientific  classifications,  a 
group  of  individuals  more  comprehensive  than 
a  genus  and  less  so  than  an  order,  based  on 
fewer  or  less  definite  points  of  physical  resem- 
blance than  the  former,  and  on  more  or  more 
definite  ones  than  the  latter,  in  zoBlogy  the  name 
of  a  family  now  almost  invariably  ends  in  -idee,  which  has 
the  force  of  a  patronymic.  The  prime  divisions  of  a  family 
are  termed  subfamilies,  and  end  usually  in  -inte.  The  prime 
associations  ot  families  are  in  some  refinements  of  classifica- 
tion called  superfamilies;  there  is  no  obvious  distinction, 
however,  between  these  and  suborders.  The  recognition 
and  definition  of  the  family,  as  of  other  zoological  groups, 
is  entirely  a  matter  of  expert  opinion,  having  no  natural 
necessity  for  being ;  hence  the  wide  difference  among  zo- 
ologists in  their  evaluation  of  the  term.  A  modern  family 
Is  usually  less  comprehensive  than  a  genus  as  used  in  the 
last  century.  The  use  of  the  regular  termination  -idoB  has 
done  much  to  fix  the  valuation  of  the  family  more  stably 
than  that  of  either  the  genus  or  the  order.  Zoological  fami- 
lies are  considered  as  being  approximately  of  the  same 
grade  In  classification  as  the  groups  called  orders  in  botany. 
Hence  the  word  family  is  generally  used  by  botanists  as  a 
synonym  of  order:  as,  order  Banunculaceoe,  the  crowfoot 
family.  In  cryptogamic  botany  the  family  is  the  prime 
division  of  the  order  or  suborder,  and  the  prime  division  of 
the  family  is  the  subfamily  or  tribe ;  but  in  some  classifica- 
tions the  family  is  made  to  rank  next  below  the  tribe.  The 
absolute  rank  of  the  family  also  varies  with  different  au- 
thors, the  family  of  one  being  the  order  of  another,  etc. 
The  usual  termination  is  -eoB  (or  -ei),  but  -acecB  (or  -acei)  is 
used  as  a  family  termination  in  some  cases.  See  classifi- 
cation. 
7.  Course  of  descent;  genealogy. 

Go !  if  your  ancient,  but  ignoble  blood 

Has  crept  through  scoundrels  ever  since  the  flood, 

Go !  and  pretend  yoMT  family  is  yoimg ; 

Nor  own  your  fathers  have  been  fools  so  long. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man.  iv.  218. 
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8.  Descent;  especially,  noble  or  respectable 
stock:  as,  a  man  of  good  family. 

Great /amilies  of  yesterday  we  show, 
And  lords,  whose  parents  were  the  Lord  knows  who. 
De/oe,  True-Born  Englishman,  i. 

9.  A  cluster  of  microscopic  plants  formed  by 
the  adherence  of  a  number  of  individuals ;  a 
colony.— Family  of  curves.  See  curoe.— Family  of 
Love.  See  Familist,  1.— Family  of  surfaces.  See  sur- 
face.—  Happy  family,  an  assemblage  of  animals  of  di- 
verse habits  and  propensities  living  amicably,  or  at  least 
quietly,  together  in  one  cage.  —  Holy  family,  the  family  of 
which  Christ  formed  a  part  in  his  early  years ;  especially,  a 
group  consisting  of  Joseph  and  Mary  and  the  infant  Jesus, 
with  or  without  attendants,  called  specifically  the  Holy 
Family,  which  has  been  from  early  times  a  frequent  sub- 
ject of  pictorial  representation. — In  the  bosom  of  one's 
family.    See  bosom. 

II.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  the 

family FamUy  altar.    See  a!(ar.— Family  ohack. 

See  ckack^. —  Family  Compact  (P.  Facte  de  FamUle),  a 
name  given  to  three  treaties  in  the  eighteenth  century 
between  the  French  and  Spanish  Bourbon  dynasties,  es- 
pecially to  the  last  of  the  three  in  1761,  in  consequence 
of  which  Spain  joined  with  France  in  the  war  against 
Great  Britain.  The  branch  house  of  Bourbon  ruling  in 
Italy  was  also  included  in  this  alliance. — Family  coun- 
cil, family  meeting,  in  civil  taw,  as  in  Louisiana  and 
Quebec,  a  council  of  the  i-elatives  or  friends  of  a  person 
for  whose  sake  a  judicial  proceeding,  as  the  appointment 
of  a  guardian,  is  to  be  taken,  called  and  presided  over  by 
a  judicial  officer,  and  held  under  legal  forms.— Family 
man,  one  who  has  a  family  or  a  household ;  a  man  in- 
clined to  lead  a  domestic  life. 

The  Jews  are  generally,  when  married,  most  exemplary 
family  men.  Mayhew. 

Family  tie,  the  bond  of  union  and  affection  existing  be- 
tween members  of  the  same  family.— Family  way  or 
state,  pregnancy.— In  the  family  way,  pregnant. 

familjr-headt  (fam'i-li-hed),  n.  Naut.,  the  stem 
of  a  vessel  when  it  was  surmounted  by  several 
full-length  figures. 

famine  (fam'in),  n.  [<  ME.  famine,  famyn,  < 
OP.  famine,  F.  famine  =  Pr.  famina  (as  if  <  ML. 
*famina),  an  extension  of  li.  fames  (>  It. /ame  = 
OSp.  fame,  Sp.  liamljre  =  Pg.  fome  =  Pr.  fam  = 
OF.faim,  V.faim),  hunger.  Cf .  Gr.  xvpoQ,  bereft, 
empty,  xvp";  a  widow,  Skt.  hard,  privation,want, 
<  Skt.  •/  ha,  leave,  desert.]  Scarcity  or  desti- 
tution of  food;  a  general  want  of  provision  or 
supply ;  extreme  dearth,  threatening  or  result- 
ing in  starvation :  often  used  by  extension  with 
reference  to  the  want  or  scarcity  of  material 
things  other  than  food,  and,  figuratively,  of  im- 
material things. 

Of  te  tymcs  thei  assailed  the  Citee,  that  was  right  stronge, 
that  nothynge  ne  dowted,  saf  only  ioi  famyn. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  224. 

And  that  food  sliall  be  for  store  to  the  land  against  the 
seven  years  of  famine;  .  .  .  that  the  land  perish. not 
through  the  famine.  Gen.  xli.  36. 

I  could  not  forget  my  native  country,  England,  and 
lamented  under  the  fa/mine  of  God's  Word  and  Sacra- 
ments :  the  want  whereof  I  found  greater  than  all  earth- 
ly wants.  R.  Knox  (Arber's  Eng.  Garner,  I.  400). 

Cotton  famine.  See  cottomi.— Famine  fever,  relapsing 
fever.— Famine  prices,  the  high  prices  resulting  from 
scarcity  of  a  commodity. 

Tin-plateSj  in  common  with  tin,  ruled  at  what  were 
termed  faraine  prices  in  1872. 

Contemporary  Rev.,  LII.  542. 

=Syn.  Dearth,  etc.    See  scarcity. 
famine-bread  (fam' in-bred),  n.    The  JJmUU- 
caria  arctica,  a  species  of  lichen. 

The  so-called /amine  bread  (Umbilicaria  arctica),  which 
has  maintained  the  life  of  so  many  arctic  travellers. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXII.  409. 

famish  (fam'ish),  V.  [The  ME.  form  was/oroew, 
on  which,  later,  famish  was  formed,  like  the 
equiv.  affamish  (which  appears  at  the  same  time 
— 16th  century),  with  suffix  -dsh,  as  in  languish, 
etc.,  <  OF.  a-famer,  later  af-famer,  ML.  af-fa- 
mare,  famish,  <  L.  ad,  to,  -I-  fames,  hunger:  see 
famineJ]  I.  trans.  To  deprive  of  nourishment ; 
keep  or  cause  to, be  insufficiently  supplied  with 
food  or  drink;  starve;  destroy,  exhaust,  or  dis- 
tress with  hunger  or  thirst. 

This  rash  Word  cost  de  Brawse  his  Countrey,  and  his 
Lady  and  their  Son  their  Lives,  both  of  them  being  fam- 
ished to  Death  in  Prison.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  69. 

Thin  air 
Above  the  clouds  will  pine  his  entrails  gross, 
Xni  famish  him  of  breath,  if  not  of  bread. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  xii.  78. 
The  pains  of  famished  Tantalus  he'll  feel.  Dryden. 

He  had /amisAed  Paris  into  a  surrender.  Burke. 

H.  intrans.  To  suffer  extreme  hunger  or 
thirst;  be  exhausted  through  want  of  food  or 
drink ;  suffer  extremity  by  deprivation  of  any 
necessary. 

The  Lord  ^vill  not  suffer  the  soul  of  the  righteous  to 
famish.  Prov.  x.  .3. 

You  are  all  resolved  rather  to  die  than  to  famish. 

Shak.,  Cor.,  i.  1. 
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All  the  race 
Of  Israel  here  had/amisA'd,  had  not  God 
Eain'd  from  heaven  manna.    Milton,  P.  X.,  ii.  311. 

famishment  (fam'ish-ment),  n.  [<  famish  + 
-ment.']  The  pain  of  extreme  hunger  or  thirst ; 
extremity  from  want  of  food.  [Obsolete  or 
rare.] 

To  be  without  pestelence,  warre  and  famishment,  and 

all  manor  other  abhominable  diseases  &  plagues  pertayne 

to  vs  as  well  as  to  them,  if  we  keepe  our  temporall  lawes. 

Tyndale,  Works,  p.  208. 

So  sore  was  the  famishment  in  the  land. 

Gen.  xlvii.  13  (Matthew's  translation). 

Eleuen  of  our  men  after  much  miserie  and  famishment 
(which  killed  some  of  them  in  the  way)  got  to  Coro. 

Furchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  830. 

famosityt  (fa-mos'i-ti),  n.  [<  ML.famosita(t-)s, 
fame,  LL.  only  ill  iame,  <  li.famosus,  famous: 
see  famous.^    Eenown.    Bailey,  1727. 

famous  (fa'mus),  a.  [<  ME. /amo«s  =  D./o- 
meus  =  Gr.  famos  =  Sw.  famos,  famos,  <  F.  fa- 
menx  =  Pr.  famos  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  famoso,  <  L.  fa- 
mosus,  famed,  f  amoils,  sometimes  in  a  good,  but 
commonly  in  a  bad  sense,  infamous,  <  fama, 
fame:  see/amel.]  l.  Celebrated  in  fame  or  pub- 
lic report;  renowned;  distinguished  in  story  or 
common  talk :  generally  followed  by  for  before 
the  thing  for  which  the  person  or  thing  is 
famed:  as,  a  man /amoMs/oj* erudition, /or  elo- 
quence,/or  nailitary  skill,  etc.;  a  spring /owioMS 
for  its  cures. 

Many  a  meane  souldier  &  other  ohscui'e  persons  were 
spoken  of  and  made /amo«s  in  stories. 

Futtenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  35. 

A  train-band  captain  eke  was  he 
Of /amous  London  town. 

Cowper,  John  Gilpin. 

"But  what  good  came  of  it  at  last?" 

Quoth  little  Peterkin. 
"Why,  that  I  cannot  tell,"  said  he ; 
"But  'twas  a/amous  victory." 

Southey,  Battle  of  Blenheim. 
I  have  always  heard  that  Holland  House  is  famous  for 
its  good  cheer,  and  certainly  the  reputation  is  not  un- 
merited. Macaulay,  in  Trevelyan,  1. 191. 

2.  Deserving  of  fame  ;  praiseworthy;  uncom- 
monly good;  admirable :  as,  he  is  &  famous  hand 
at  such  work.     [Now  chiefly  colloq.] 

And  ther  I  hard  a  ffamus  Sermon  of  a  Doctor  which  be- 
gan a  V  of  the  cloke  in  the  mornyng  and  oontynuyd  tyll 
it  was  ix  of  the  clok. 

Torkington,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  3. 

3t.  Of  good  character:  opposed  to  infamous. 

Twa  or  thre  of  his  nichthouris  famous  and  unsuspect 
men.  Balfour's  Fract.,  p.  145.    (Jamieson.) 

4t.  Injurious;  defamatory;  slanderous. 

That  na  manor  of  man  mak,  write,  or  imprent  ony  billis, 
writingis,  or  balladis  famous  or  sclanderous  to  ony  per- 
soun.  Balfour's  Pract., -p.  SiT.    (Jamieson.) 

=Syn.  Noted,  Celebrated,  Famous,  Renowned,  Illustri- 
ous, Distinguished,  Eminent,  Notable,  Notorious,  famed, 
far-famed,  conspicuous,  remarkable,  signal.  The  first 
nine  words  express  degrees  and  kinds  of  the  presence  or 
prominence  of  a  person  or  thing  in  public  knowledge  or 
attention.  Noted,  celebrated,  famous,  are  of  an  ascending 
scale  of  strength,  and  may  be  used  In  a  good  or  a  bad  sense : 
as,  a  celebrated  thief ;  a  famous  forger.  The  use  of  cele- 
brated in  a  bad  sense  is  rather  new  and  less  common. 
Noted  is  not  much  used  by  fastidious  writers.  Celebrated, 
renowned,  illustrious,  are  also  on  an  ascending  scale  of 
strength.  Celebrated  is,  by  derivation,  commemorated  in 
a  solemn  way,  and  occasionally  shows  somewhat  of  this 
meaning  still.  Renoumed  is,  literally,  named  again  and 
again.  Illustrious  suggests  luster,  splendor,  in  character 
or  conduct :  as^  illustntms  deeds ;  making  one's  country 
illustrious.  Distinguished  means  marked  by  something 
that  makes  one  stand  apart  from  or  above  others  in  the 
public  view.  Eminent  means  standing  high  above  the 
crowd.  Notable  is  worthy  of  note,  and  so  memorable, 
conspicuous,  or  notorious :  as,  a  notable  liar.  Notorious 
is  now  used  only  in  a  bad  sense,  having  a  large  and  evil 
fame.  A  man  may  be  notable,  noted,  or  famous  for  his  ec- 
centricities or  his  industry,  celebrated  for  his  wit,  renoumed 
for  his  achievements,  iUustrious  for  his  virtues,  distin- 
guished for  his  talents,  eminent  for  hia  professional  skill 
or  success,  notorioris  for  his  want  of  principle.  See  farmi-. 

We  shall  have  recourse  to  a  noted  story  in  Don  Quixote. 
Hume,  Essays,  i.  23. 
In  1741,  the  celebrated  Whitefield  preached  here  [at 
Concord]  in  the  open  air,  to  a  great  congregation. 

JEmerson,  Hist,  Discourse  at  Concord. 
I'll  make  thee  glorious  by  my  pen, 
And  famious  by  my  sword. 
Marquis  of  Montrose,  My  Dear  and  Only  Love. 
Those  i&T-renoumed  brides  of  ancient  song 
Peopled  the  hollow  dark,  like  burning  stars. 

Tennyson,  Fair  Women. 

William  Pitt  .  .  .  inherited  a  name  which,  at  the  time 

of  his  birth,  was  the  most  illustrious  in  the  civilized  world. 

Macaulay,  William  Pitt. 

But  among  the  young  candidates  for  Addison's  favour 

there  was  one  [Pope]  distinguished  by  talents  above  the' 

rest,  and  distinguished,  we  fear,  not  less  by  malignity  and 

insincerity.  Macaulay,  Addison. 

In  architecture  and  the  fine  arts,  as  in  decorative  art, 

the  Persians  of  the  middle  ages  achieved  a  notaitle  success 

N.  A.  Rev.,  CXL.  328. 
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While  officers  of  acKBOwledged  fitness  are  being  turaeil 
out  of  one  branch  of  a  department,  men  of  notorious  un- 
fitness are  retained  in  places  of  trust  and  confidence  in  an- 
other.  The  Century,  XXXI.  161. 

famous  (fa'mus),  1'.  i.  l<  famous,  a.l  To  ren- 
der famous  or  renowned.  [Obsolete  or  ar- 
chaic] 

The  painful  warrior  famoused  for  fight. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  xxv. 
Hee  [Greene]  made  no  account  of  winning  credite  by 
his  workes,  as  thou  dost,  that  dost  no  good  workes,  but 
thinkes  to  bee  famosed  by  a  strong  faith  of  thy  owne  wor- 
thines.  Nash,  Strange  Newes  (1692),  sig.  E,  p.  4. 

She  that  with  silver  springs  forever  fills 
The  shady  groves,  sweet  meddowes,  and  the  hills, 
From  whose  continuall  store  such  pooles  are  fed 
As  in  the  land  for  seas  sa'efamoused. 

W.  Browne,  Inner  Temple  Masque. 

He  [Keats]  told  them  of  the  heroic  uncle,  whose  deeds, 

we  may  be  sure,  were  properly/amoused  by  the  boy  Homer! 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  see! 

famously  (fa'mus-li),  adv.  l.  With  renown  or 
celebrity;  notoriously. 

He  being  the  publick  reader  of  diuinitie  in  the  uniuer- 
sitie  of  Oxford  was,  for  the  rude  time  wherein  he  lined, 
famously  reputed  for  a' great  clearke. 

Foxe,  Martyrs,  p.  300. 

2.  Kemarkably  well ;  admirably ;  capitally :  as, 
he  has  succeeded /amoJtsZ!/.     [Colloq.] 
famousness  (fa'mus-nes),  n.     Eenown;  great 
fame;  celebrity.     [Bare.] 

Unto  this  heauenly  matter  there  was  specially  deputed 
a  tendre  yomig  virgin,  not  set  forth  to  the  world  ...  by 
famousness  of  name,  not  portlynesse  of  life,  etc. 

J.  Udall,  On  Luke  i. 

famp  (famp),  n.  [E.  dial.]  In  Cumberland, 
England,  decomposed  limestone ;  in  some  other 
districts  in  England,  a  bed  or  deposit  of  fine 
silieious  material. 

famulart,  a.  and  n.  A  Middle  English  variant 
oi  familiar. 

famulatet  (fam'u-lat),  v.  i.  [<  L.  famnlatvs, 
pp.  of  f amnion,  be  a  servant,  serve,  <  famulus, 
a  servant:  see  family. ~\    To  serve.     Cockeram. 

famulati'vet  (fam'u-la-tiv),  a.  [<  L./amMtote, 
servitude  {(.famulus,  a  servant),  -I-  -M)e.]  Act- 
ing as  a  servant ;  subservient. 

Hereby  the  divine  creative  power  is  made  too  cheap  and 
prostituted  a  thing,  as  hevagfamulative  alwaies  to  brutiali, 
and  many  times  to  unlawful  lusts. 

Cudworth,  Intellectual  System,  p.  45. 

famulerf,  a.  and  n.  A  Middle  English  variant 
ot  familiar. 

famuli,  n.    Plural  oi  famulus. 

famulist  (fam'u-list),  n.  [<  L.  famulus,^  a  ser- 
vant: see  family.^  In  Oxford  University,  an 
inferior  member  of  a  college ;  a  servant. 

famulus  (fam'u-lus),  n. ;  pi.  famuli  (-Ii).  [= 
Sp.  fdmulo  =  Pg.  It.  famulo,  <  L.  famulus,  a 
servant,  ML.  an  attendant,  apparitor,  squire, 
familiar:  see  family. "^  A  servant  or  assistant; 
especially,  formerly,  the  private  servant  of  a 
scholar;  by  extension,  a  private  secretary  or 
amanuensis. 

We  keep  a  famulus  to  go  errands,  yoke  the  gig,  curry 

the  cuttle,  and  so  forth.  Carlyle,  in  Froude. 

The  magician's /amulMS  got  hold  of  the  forbidden  book, 

and  summoned  a  goblin.    Carlyle,  French  Rev.,  III.  iii.  3. 

fan  (fan),  n.  [<  ME.  fan,  farm  (for  winnowing 
grain),  <  AS.  fann  (for  winnowing  grain)  =  D. 
■man  =  OH(J.  wanna,  MHG.  G.  wanne  =  Sw. 
vanna,  a  fan  (for  winnowing  grain),  =  It.  vanno 
=  OF.  van,  F.  van  (whence  E.  vam?,  which  is 
thus  a  doublet  of  fan),  <  L.  vamnus.a,  fan  (for 
winnowing  grain),  orig.  *vatnus,  akin  to  Skt. 
vata,  wind,  <  ■/  va,  blow.  Cf .  E.  windX,  and  its 
deriv.  winnow,  from  the  same  ult.  root.]  1.  The 
comm  on  name  of  instruments  for  producing  agi- 
tation of  the  air  by  the  movements  of  a  broad 
surface,  as  of  a  wing  or  vane.  Specifically— (o)  A 
hand-implement  for  cooling  the  face  and  person  by  agi- 
tating the  au-.  Fans  are  made  in  a  vai-iety  of  forms  ana 
of  two  general  kinds,  those  which  can  be  folded  "i^  6*™ 
up  and  those  which  are  permanently  expanded  or  flxed. 
Fixed  fans  are  made  of  feathers  set  side  by  side,  ot  tne 
leaves  of  palmate-leafed  palm-trees,  or  of  paper  or  simi- 
lar films  spread  on  slender  radiating  sticks.  Folding  tam 
are  sometimes  made  of  thin  slips  of  ivory,  wood,  or  papiw 
mach(i,  etc.,  but  more  commonly  of  a  continuous  surface 
of  paper,  silk,  or  other  material,  mounted  on  8t"P'  ^J  ° 
rigid  material  pivoted  at  one  end,  and  folding  togetnw 
e^ily  in  the  manner  of  a  plaiting.  The  most  costly  ana 
elaborate  painted  fans  were  made  during  the  eigliteemn 
century,  especially  in  France,  chicken-skin  beingatavonie 
material. 
Crul  [curled]  was  his  heer,  and  as  the  gold  it  shoon. 
And  strouted  [expanded]  as  &fanne,  large  and  hroae. 
Chaucer,  Miller's  Tale,  1. 129- 

These  famws  both  men  and  women  of  the  c°ip*7«'^hv 

caiTy  to  coole  themselves  withall  in  the  time  of  heate  "J 

the  often  fanning  of  their  faces.  Coryat,  Crudities,  1.  i» 

"What  would  you  give  to  your  sister  Ann^,'    •  •  " 

"My  gay  gold  ring,  and  ray  feathered/an-  , 

The  Three  Kniahts  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  iioh 
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(b)  Any  contrivance  of  vanes  or  flat  disks,  revolved  by  ma- 
chinery or  by  hand,  as  for  winnowing  grain,  cooling  fluids, 
urging  combustion,  promoting  ventilation,  etc. 

Clean  provender,  which  hath  been  winnowed  with  the 
shovel  and  with  the /cm.  Isa.  xxx.  24. 

(c)  A  small  vane  or  sail  used  to  Iteep  the  large  sails  of  a 
windmill  always  in  the  direction  of  the  wind,  (d)  An  ap- 
paratus for  regulating  or  checking,  by  the  resistance  of  the 
air  to  its  rapid  motion,  the  velocity  of  light  machinery, 
as  in  a  musical  box  ;  a  ily. 

An  important  modification  on  his  original  mechanism 
is  now  generally  made,  by  a  long  arm  of  iron,  called  a/an, 
extending  horizontally  in  front  of  the  vertical  draw-rods, 
where  by  suitable  mechanism  it  is  made  to  wave  up  and 
down.  Grove,  Mus.  Diet.,  II.  898. 

(e)  An  apparatus,  also  called  the  fan-governor,  for  regu- 
lating the  throttle-valve  of  a  steam-engine.  (/)  In  soap- 
manvf. ,  a  rotating  paddle,  so  set  that  its  blades  skim  close- 
ly over  the  surface  of  the  boiling  mass  in  the  soap-copper. 
It  serves  to  prevent  the  contents  of  the  copper  from  boil- 
ing over. 

2.  Something  resemMing  a  fan  when  spread, 
as  the  wing  of  a  bird,  the  tail  of  a  peacock,  etc. 

As  a  peacock  and  crane  were  in  company,  the  peacock 
spread  his  tail,  and  challenged  the  other  to  snow  him  such 
a  fan  of  feathers.  Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 

3.  In  geol.,  an  accumulation  of  debris  brought 
down  by  a  stream  descending  through  a  steep 
ravine  and  debouching  in  the  plain  beneath, 
where  the  detrital  material  spreads  itself  out  in 
the  shape  of  a  fan,  forming  a  section  of  a  very 
low  cone. 

The /an  is  properly  a  flat  cone,  having  the  apex  at  the 
mouth  of  the  ravine. 

F.  Drew,  Proc.  Geol.  Soc.  London,  XXIX.  447. 
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ing,,in  light,  unsteady  puffs  of  wind.— To  fan  out,  to 
spread  or  reach  out  in  the  form  of  a  fan ;  hence,  to  be- 
come thin  and  scattered,  as  a  school  of  flsh. 

fanal  (fa-nal'),  n.  [<  V.fanal  =  Sp.  Pg.  fanal, 
a  lantern,  signal-light,  beacon,  lighthouse,  < 
It.  fanale,  a  signal-light,  beacon,  lighthouse 
(ML.  fanale),  <  It.  dial.  (Ven.)  fano,  It.  faro, 
a  lighthouse,  <  L.  pharus,  <  Gr.  ^dpoq,  a  light- 
house :  see  pharus.  The  It.  dial,  fano  is  less 
prob.  referred  to  Gr.  <j>av6(,  a  torch,  a  lantern.] 
A  small  lighthouse,  or,  more  commonly,  the 
lamp  or  apparatus  placed  in  such  a  lighthouse 
to  give  light. 

fanam  (fa -nam'),  «.  [Anglo-Ind.,  <  Hind./a- 
lam,'\  1.  The  name  of  various  native  gold 
coins  formerly  current 
in  southern  India,  and 
weighing  from  5  to  6 
grains;  also,  the  name 
of  various  small, Euro- 
pean silver  coins  for- 
merly current  in  India. 
The  value  varied  in  different 
places,  but  it  may  be  stated  at 
about  3  pence  English. 


4t.  A  quintain. 

Now,  swete  sir,  wol  ye  justen  atte/an.? 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Manciple's  Tale,  1.  42. 

5.  Figuratively,  any  agency  which  excites  to 
action  or  which  stimulates  the  activity  of  a 
passion  or  an  emotion,  producing  effects  analo- 
gous to  those  of  a  fan  in  exciting  flame :  as,  this 
was  a,  fan  to  rebellion;  a  fan  to  love. — 6.  In 
Arthropoda,  an  appendage  of  the  abdomen,  as 
in  the  tail  of  My  sis,  which  may  contain  an  audi- 
tory organ. —  7.  A  measure  of  chaff,  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire, England,  equal  to  3  heaped  bush- 
els.—  8.  The  flukes  of  a  whale :  a  whalers'  term. 
— Eucharlstlc,  holy,  liturgical,  or  mystical  fan.  See 
flabellum.—  Order  01  the  Fan,  a  Swedish  order  founded 
in  1744,  and  now  extinct.- 

fan  (fan),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  fanned,  ppr.  fan- 
tdng.  [<  ME.  fannen,  tr.  winnow,  intr.  flutter, 
=  D.  wannen  =  OHG.  wannon,  winnow;  from 
the  noun.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  cool  and  refresh,  or 
affect  in  any  way,  by  agitating  the  air  with  or 
as  with  a  fan. 

Come  Zepliyrs,  come,  while  Cupid  sings. 
Fan  her  with  your  silky  Wings. 

Congreve,  Semele,  ii.  2. 

Cleopatra  disdained  not  ...  to  cause  herself  to  be 
fanned  by  favourite  slaves  armed  with  screens  or  fea- 
thers of  the  Ibis,  impregnated  with  odours. 

Uzanne,  The  Fan  (trans.),  p.  28. 

She  wm  fanned  into  slumbers  by  her  slaves.  Spectator. 

2.  To  move  or  agitate  with  or  as  with  a  fan. 

The  air 
Floats  as  they  pass,  fann'd  with  unnumber'd  plumes. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  vii.  432. 
Her  turtles /ajm'(Z  the  buxom  ail'  above : 
And,  by  his  mother,  stood  an  infant  Love. 

Dryden,  Pal.  and  Arc,  ii.  519. 
The  southwest  wind 
Of  soft  June  mornings /annetZ  tlie  thin  white  hair 
Of  the  sage  fisher.  Whittier,  Bridal  of  Penuacook. 

3.  To  blow  upon,  literally  or  figuratively;  ex- 
cite, as  fire,  by  means  of  a  current  of  air. 
Heav'n's  fire  confounds,  when/a»i»'(J  with  folly's  breath. 

Quarles,  Emblems,  ii.,  Epig.  1. 

4.  To  winnow ;  separate  chaff  from  and  drive 
it  away  by  a  current  of  air. 

Travelling  along  vales  and  over  hills  for  about  five  hours, 
we  passed  by  some  cottages.  Where  they  were  fanning 
their  corn.       Poeocke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  161. 

5.  Figuratively,  to  produce  effects  upon  anal- 
ogous to  those  of  a  fan  in  exciting  flame;  ex- 
cite ;  increase  the  activity  or  ardor  of ;  stim- 
ulate ;  inflame :  said  of  the  passions  and  emo- 
tions, of  plots,  etc. :  as,  this  fanned  the  flame 
of  his  love ;  he  fanned  the  embers  of  rebellion. 

His  was  no  fiickering  fiame,  that  dies 
Unless  when /anned  by  looks  and  sighs. 
And  lighted  oft  at  lady's  eyes. 

Scott,  Marmion,  v.  28. 
Fans  every  kindling  flame  of  local  prejudice. 

D.  Webster,  Speech,  Feb.  22, 1832. 
That  such  a  man  could  sj)ring  from  our  decays 
Fans  the  soul's  nobler  faith  until  it  burn. 

Lowell,  Jeffries  Wyman. 

n.  intrans.  1.  To  move,  as  if  by  the  action 
of  a  fan  or  by  fanning. — 2.  To  assume  a  fan- 
like shape — Fanning  along  (navt.),  moving  along 
very  slowly,  with  the  sails  alternately  filling  and  coUaps- 


Obverse,  Reverse. 

Fanam  of  Madras,  British 
Museum.  {Size  of  the  origi- 
Dal.) 

You  are  desired  to  lay  a  silver  fanam,  a  piece  worth 
three  pence,  upon  the  ground.  This,  which  is  the  small- 
est of  all  coins,  the  elephant  feels  about  till  he  finds. 

Carraccioli,  Life  of  Clive,  I.  288. 

2.  Formerly,  a  money  of  account  in  India. 
fanatic  (fa-nat'ik),  a.  and  n.  [Formerly/o»a^- 
ick;  =  'B''.  fanatique  =  St^.  fandtico  =  Pg.  It. 
fanatico  =  D.  fanatielc  (of.  G.fanaiisch  =  Dan. 
Sw.  fanatisk),  <  L.  fanatious,  pertaining  to  a 
temple,  inspired  by  a  di-vinity,  enthusiastic, 
frantic,  furious,  mad,  <  fanum,  a  temple ;  see 
fane^."]    I.  a.  Same  a&  fanatical. 

II.  n.  A  person  affected  by  zeal  or  enthu- 
siasm, particularly  on  religious  subjects ;  one 
given  to  wild  and  extravagant  notions  of  reli- 
gion. 

There  is  a  new  word,  coined  within  few  months,  called 
fanatics,  which,  by  the  close  stickling  thereof,  seemeth 
well  cut  out  and  proportioned  to  signify  what  is  meant 
thereby,  even  the  sectaries  of  our  age. 

Fuller,  Mixt  Contemplations  (1660). 
He  who  sacrifices  all  expediency  to  a  theory  or  a  belief 
is  in  danger  of  becoming  ^fanatic. 

J.  F.  Clarke,  Self-Culture,  p.  213. 

fanatical  (fa-nat'i-kal),  a.      [<.  fanatic  +  -aZ.] 

1.  Wild  and  extravagant  in  opinions,  particu- 
larly in  religious  opinions ;  extreme,  or  main- 
taining opinions  in  an  extreme  way ;  especially, 
inordinately  zealous,  enthusiastic,  or  bigoted. 

Afanatick  Fellow,  one  John  Powdras,  a  Tanner's  Son  of 
Exeter,  gave  forth  that  himself  was  the  true  Edward,  eld- 
est Son  of  the  late  King  Edward  the  First,  and  by  a  false 
Nurse  was  changed  in  his  Cradle. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  109. 

It  is  amusing  to  observe  the  first  words  of  this  fanatical 
hypocrite  [Cromwell],  corresponding  so  exactly  to  his  char- 
acter. Hume,  Hist.  Eng.,  II. 

2.  Of  an  extravagant,  extreme,  or  inordinately 
zealous  kind:  as,  fanatical  ideas. 

A  Christen  mannis  obedyence  standeth  not  in  the  ful- 
fyllyng  otfanaticall  vowes.       Bp.  Bale,  Apology,  foL  96. 

I  abhor  such  fanatical  phantasms.    Shak.,  L.  L.  L,,  v.  1. 

Who  that  hath  seen  the  new  generation  of  scientists  at. 
their  work  does  not  delight  in  their  healthy  and  manly 
vigor,  even  when  most  he  feels  their  iconoclasm  to  be 
fanatical?  J.  R.  Seeley,  Nat.  Religion,  p.  125. 

=Syn.  Enthusiastic,  Fanatical,  etc.  See  enthusiastic  s^nd 
superstition, 
fanatically  (f a-nat'i-kal-i) ,  adv.    In  a  fanatical 
manner;  vritli  inordinate  zeal  or -with  bigotry. 

When  men  are  furiously  unci  fanaticalli/  fond  of  an  ob- 
ject, they  will  prefer  it  ...  to  their  own  peace. 

Burke,  Petition  of  the  Unitarians. 

fanaticalness  (f a-nat'i-kal-nes),  n.  Fanaticism. 
That  temper  of  p^ophaneness,  whereby  a  man  is  dis- 
posed to  contemn  and  despise  all  religion,  ...  is  much 
worse  .  .  .  tlian/omoficainess,  and  idolatry. 

Bp.  Wilkins,  Natm'al  Religion,  ii.  1. 

fanaticism  (fa-nat'i-sizm),  n.  [<  fanatic  + 
-ism.')  The  character  or  conduct  of  a  fanatic ; 
inordinate  zeal  or  bigotry ;  the  entertainment 
of  -wild  and  extravagant  notions,  especially  in 
regard  to  religion:. 

The  national  character  became  exalted  by  a  religious 
fervor,  which  in  later  days,  alas !  settled  into  a  fierce 
fanaticism.  Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  Int. 

The  fanaticism  of  Cromwell  never  urged  him  on  im- 
practicable undertakings,  or  confused  his  perception  of 
the  public  good.  Macaulay,  Hallam's  Const.  Hist. 

The  wild  fanaticism  that  nerves  the  soul  against  danger, 
and  almost  steels  the  body  against  torments. 

Lecky,  Rationalism,  I.  153. 

=Syn   Credulity,  Bigotry,  etc.    See  superstition. 
fanaticize  (fa-nat'i-siz),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  fa- 
naticiged,  ppr!  fanatidzmg.     [<  fanatic  +  -ize.\ 
I.  trans.  To  make  fanatical. 
II.  intrans.  To  play  the  fanatic. 


fancifalness 

A  man  once  committed  headlong  to  republican  or  any 

other  transcendentalism,  and  fighting  and  fanaticising 

amid  a  nation  of  his  like,  becomes  as  it  were  enveloped  in 

an  ambient  atmosphere  of  transcendentalism  and  delirium. 

Carlyle,  French  Rev.,  III.  iii.  2. 

[Eare  in  both  uses.] 

fanatism  (fan'a-tizm),  n.  [Improp.  for  fanati- 
cism; =  G.  fanatismus  =  Dan.  fanatisme  =  S  w. 
fanatism,  <  F.  fanatisme  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  fanatis- 
mo'.]    Fanaticism.    Gibbon.    [Bare.] 

fan-blast  (fan '  blS,st),  «.  In  iron-ioorks,  the 
blast  produced  by  a  fan,  in  contradistinction 
to  that  produced  by  a  blowing-engine. 

fan-blower  (fan'blo"6r),  n.  A  blower  consist- 
ing of  straight  or  curved  vanes  attached  to' a 
shaft  which  revolves  with  great  rapidity.  The 
vanes  are  inclosed  in  a  cylindrical  case,  open  at  the  center 
for  the  inflow  of  the  air,  and  at  the  circumference  pro- 
longed into  the  outflow,  or  blast-pipe.  Also  called  fan- 
wheel. 

fancicalt,  a.     [_<  fancy  + -ic-al.'i    Fanciful. 
After  they  have  completed  their  tuning,  they  will  (if 
they  be  masters)  fall  into  some  kind  of  voluntary  or  fan- 
deal  play  more  intelligible.  T.  Mace  (1676). 

fancied  (fan'sid),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  fancy,  «.]  1. 
Portrayed  or  formed  by  the  fancy ;  imaginary : 
as,  a,  fancied  grievance. 

The  vision  of  enchantment's  past ; 
Like  frostwork  in  the  morning  ray. 
The  fancied  fabric  melts  away. 

Seott,  Marmion,  i.,  Int. 

Mr.  Croker,  in  reprehending  the  fancied  inaccuracy  of 

Mrs.  Thrale,  has  himself  shown  a  degree  of  inaccuracy, 

or,  to  speak  more  properly,  a  degree  of  ignorance,  hardly 

credible.  Macaulay,  Boswell's  Johnson. 

2.  Appealing  to  or  produced  by  fancy;  fanciful. 

His  seals  are  curiously /anci'ed  and  exquisitely  well  cut. 

Steele,  Tatler,  No.  142. 

fancier  (fan'si-er),  n.  1.  One  who  fancies  or 
has  a  special  taste  or  aptitude:  used  of  one 
who  deals  in  objects  of  fanciful  taste :  as,  a 

.  TairA-fancier;  a  tvlip-fancier. 

A  thorough  fancier  now-a-days  never  stoops  to  breed 
toy-birds.       Barwin,  Var.  of  Animals  and  Plants,  p.  226L 

2.  One  who  is  under  the  influence  of  his  fancy : 
as,  "not  reasoners,  \y\A  fanciers,"  Macaulay. 
fanciful  (fan'si-ful),  a.  [,<  fancy  +  -ful.'\  1. 
Led  by  fancy  rather  than  by  reason  and  expe- 
rience; subject  to  the  influence  of  fancy;  whim- 
sical :  applied  to  persons. 

Those  .  .  .  do  not  consider  what  a  catching  disease  folly 
is;  and  how  natural  it  is  for  men  th&t  3.Te  fancifull  in  Re- 
ligion to  exchange  one  folly  for  another. 

Stillingjteet,  Sermons,  II.  vi. 

2.  Opposed  to  real. 

Fanciful  distinctions  without  much  real  difference. 

Barhatn,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  118. 

No  one  is  a  hero  to  his  valet,  and  the  slightest  incon- 
gruity of  manner  or  deportment  will  shatter  in  an  instant 
a  fanciful  estimate  of  character  generalized  out  of  speeches 
or  sermons.  H.  N.  Qxenham,  Short  Studies,  p.  21. 

3.  Dictated  or  produced  by  fancy;  appealing 
to  or  engaging  the  fancy;  characterized  by  ca- 
pricious aspects  or  qualities ;  curious :  applied 
to  things:  as,  a/ancifM?  scheme ; /aBcifaZ  shapes. 

Gather  up  all  fandfullest  shells.      Keats,  Endymion,  i. 
It  is  by  ideal  and  fanciful  conceptions  that  men  of  im- 
perfectly trained  intelligence  are  apt  to  be  most  power- 
fully and  permanently  affected. 

C.  E.  Norton,  Church-building  in  Middle  Ages,  p.  14. 
=Syn.  1.  Imaginative,  visionary,  capricious,  eccentric— 3. 
Fanciful,  Fantastic,  Grotesque,  chimerical,  wild.  Fan- 
ta^ticandgrotesquemayhe  applied  to  persons  or  to  things, 
but  grotesque  to  persons  only  when  indicating  outward  ap- 
pearance. That  which  iz  fanciful  is  odd,  but  not  beyond 
the  point  of  pleasing ;  that  which  is  fantastic  goes  be- 
yond that  point,  suggesting  an  unregulated  or  half-crazy 
fancy ;  as,  the  fantastic  notions  or  dress  of  a  lunatic. 
That  which  is  grotesque  carries  fancy  so  far  as  to  be  un- 
natural, absurd,  a  combination  of  incongruous  parts,  a 
travesty  upon  the  real  or  proper. 

Come,  see  the  north-wind's  masonry.  .  .  . 
Speeding,  the  myriad-handed,  his  wild  work 
So  fanciful,  so  savage,  naught  cares  he 
For  number  or  proportion.    Emerson,  Snow-Stonn. 
Hard,  hard,  hard  is  it,  only  not  to  tumble. 
So  fantastical  is  the  dainty  metre. 

Tennyson,  Experiments  in  Quantity. 
The  grotesque  conceits  and  the  tuneless  numbers  of 
Donne  were,  in  the  time  of  James,  the  favourite  models 
of  composition  at  Whitehall  and  at  the  Temple. 

Macaulay,  Dryden. 

fancifully  (fan'si-fid-i),  adv.  In  a  fanciful 
manner;  capriciously  or  whimsically;  with  cu- 
rious prettiness  or  odduess. 

For  wit  consists  in  using  strong  metaphoric  images  in 
uncommon  yet  apt  allusions :  just  as  antient  Egyptian 
wisdom  did  in  hieroglyphic  symbols  fancifully  analo- 
gized. Warburton,  Divine  Legation,  iv.  §  4. 

fancifulness  (fan'si-ful-nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  fanciful,  or  influenced  by  the  fancy 
rather  than  by  reason  and  experience ;  the  qual- 
ity of  being  dictated  or  produced  by  fancy. 

Albertus  Magnus,  .  .  .  somewhat  transported  with  too 
mxich  fancifulness  towards  the  influences  of  the  heavenly 


Fan-crest,  about  1350. 
(From  VioUet-le-Duc's 
"DictduMobilierfran- 
9ais.") 


fancifulness 

motions  and  astrological  calculations,  supposetli  that  re- 
ligion hath  had  its  successive  alterations  and  seasons  ac- 
cording to  certain  periodical  revolutions  of  the  planets. 
Sir  M.  Hale,  Orig.  of  Manliind,  p.  168. 

Agile  movement,  and  a  certain  degree  of  fancifvlnesg, 
are  indispensable  i>o  rhetoric.  De  Quineey,  Rhetoric. 

fancifyt,  v.  t.  [<  fancy  +  -fy.']  To  imagine  ; 
fancy. 

The  good  she  ever  delighted  to  do,  and  /ancified  she 
was  bom  to  do.      Richardson,  Clarissa  Harlowe,  Vl.  344. 

fanciless  (fan'si-les),  a.  [<  fancy  +  -less.'] 
Destitute  of  fancy  or  imagination. 

A  pert  or  bluil  important  wight. 
Whose  brain  ia  fanciless,  whose  blood  is  white. 

Armstrong,  Taste. 

In  this  book  lay  absolutely  truth, 
Fanciless  fact.        Browning,  King  and  Book,  1. 11. 

fan-coral  (fau'kor'al),  n.  A  gorgonian  or  sea- 
fan;  au  aleyonarian  of  the  order  Gorgoniacew, 
and  especially  of  the  family  Gorgoniidw :  so 
called  from  the  branching  and  radiating  form. 
A  common  kind  is  a  species  of  Bhipidogorgia. 
See  out  imder  coral. 

There,  with  a  light  and  easy  motion, 

The  fan-coral  sweeps  through  the  clear,  deep  sea. 

Percival,  The  Coral  Grove. 

fan-crest  (fan'krest),  «.  A  form  of  crest  com- 
mon in  the  middle  ages  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  as  in  the  reign 
of  Bichard  I.  of  England, 
whose  second  great  seal  shows 
this  crest,  and  again  at  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  eentiory, 
when  it  assumed  the  shape 
of  a  fan  or  screen  with  radi- 
ating ribs,  attached  to  the 
helm  at  a  single  point. 

fan-crested  (fan'kres"ted),  a. 
in  ornith.,  having  a  crest  of 
feathers  which  opens  up  and 
shuts  down  like  a  fan.  The 
hawlc-parrot,  hoopoe,  and  royal  tody 
have  such  crests.  See  cut  under  hoopoe. 
—Fan-crested  duck.  See  duck^. 

fan-cricket    (fan'krik"et),   ». 
A  name  of  the  mole-cricket, 
fen-cricket,  or  ohurr-worm,  Gryllotalpa  vulgaris. 
See  mole-cricket. 

fancy  (fau'si),  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
fancie,fansy,  fanfsy,  phanffsy,  a  contr.  of  earlier 
fantasy,  <  ME.  fantasy,  fantesy,  fantasie,  fancy, 
imagination,  notion,  illusion,  inclination,  =  t>. 
fantazie  =  Gr.  fantasie  =  1)3.11.  Sw. fantasi,  <  OP. 
fantasie,  fantaisie,  F.  fantaisie  =  Pr.  fantazia 
=  Bp.  fantasia  =  Pg.  It.  fantasia,  fancy,  etc.,  < 
ML.  fantasia,  LL.  phantasia,  an  idea,  notion, 
fancy,  phantasm,  <  Gr.  (pavToaia,  the  look  or  ap- 
pearance of  a  thing,  imagination,  an  impression 
received,  image,  Cipavrdl^uv,  make  visible,  pre- 
sent to  the  eye  or  mind,  <  faivuv,  bring  to  light, 
show,  ■i/  *0av,  connected  with  ■/  *<j>a  in  <pauv, 
shine,  ^dof,  contr.  03f  (^ur-),  light,  etc.  Seephan- 
tasm  =  fantom  (phantom),  fantastic,  phenome- 
non,photo-,etc.']  I.n.;  pl./a«c«es  (-siz).  1.  The 
productive  imagination,  especially  as  exercised 
in  an  unregulated,  desultory,  or  capricious  man- 
ner; the  power  or  the  act  of  forming  in  the  mind 
images  of  unusual,  impossible,  odd,  grotesque, 
whimsical,  etc.,  combinations  of  things.  See 
imagination. 

Among  these  Faney  next 
Her  office  holds ;  of  all  external  things 
Which  the  Ave  watchful  senses  represent 
She  forms  imaginations,  aery  shapes. 

MUton,  P.  L.,  V.  102. 

Judgment,  indeed,  is  necessary  in  him  [the  poet] ;  but 
it  is  fancy  that  gives  the  life- touches,  and  the  secret  graces 
to  it.  Dryden,  Mocls  Astrologer,  Pref. 

The  ancient  superstitions  furnished  the  fancy  with  beau- 
tiful images,  but  took  no  hold  on  the  heart. 

Macaulay,  Dante. 
That  which  history  gives  not  to  the  eye, 
The  faded  coloring  of  Time's  tapestry, 
Let  Fancy,  with  her  dream-dipped  brush,  supply. 

Whittier,  Bridal  of  Peunacook. 

2.  The  result  or  product  of  an  exercise  of  the 
fancy;  a  fanciful  image  or  conception  of  the 
mind;  a  representation  in  thought,  speech,  or 
art  of  anything  ideal  or  imaginary :  as,  a  pleas- 
ing/ancy  or  conceit. 

How  now,  my  lord?  why  do  you  keep  alone, 
Of  sorriest /ancieg  your  companions  making? 

Shah.,  Macbeth,  iii.  2. 

The  bright  fancies  that,  amid  the  great  stillness  of  the 
night,  arise  like  stars  in  the  firmament  of  our  souls. 

Longfellow,  Hyperion,  iv.  3. 

3.  An  idea  or  opinion  formed  upon  slight 
grounds  or  with  little  consideration ;  a  specu- 
lative belief  in  the  possibility  orreality  of  some- 
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thing  untried  or  unknown ;  an  impression,  sup- 
position, or  notion:  as,  that's  a  mere /ancy. 
A  strange /aTicy  cam  into  his  head, 
"    That  fair  Nanoiebel  was  gane. 

Lard  Lovel  (Child's  BaUads,  II.  163). 

I  have  always  had  a  fancy  that  learning  might  be  made 

a  play  and  recreation  to  children.  Locke,  Education,  §  148. 

4.  Productive  or  operative  taste;  design;  in- 
vention. 

The  New  Street  [in  Genoa]  is  a  double  range  of  palaces 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  built  with  an  excellent  fancy, 
and  fit  for  the  greatest  princes  to  inhabit. 

Addison,  Remarks  on  Italy  (ed.  Bohn),  I.  362. 

5.  Inclination;  liking;  fondness:  as,thatwhich 
suits  y  ova  fancy. 

Yet  a'  this  shall  never  danton  me, 
Sae  lang's  I  keep  my  fancy  free. 

Old  Song,  Herd's  Coll.,  II.  20. 
Fair  Helena  in  fancy  following  me. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  iv.  1. 

But,  sir,  I  have  somehow  taken  a  fancy  to  that  picture. 

Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  iv.  1. 

That  which  takes  my  faney  most,  in  the  heroic  class,  is 
the  good-humor  and  hilarity  they  exhibit. 

Emerson,  Essays,  Ist  ser.,  p.  232. 

6.  Something  that  pleases  or  entertains  with- 
out neeessarUy  having  real  use  or  value. 

Within  a  well-roped  ring,  or  on  a  stage, 
Boxing  may  be  a  very  pretty  Fancy. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  1. 100. 

7t.  A  short,  impromptu  musical  piece,  usually 
instrumental ;  a  fantasy. 

And  [Shallow]  sun'g  those  tunes  to  the  over-scutched 
huswives  that  he  heard  the  carmen  whistle,  and  sware 
they  were  his  fancies,  or  his  good-nights. 

Shak,  2  Hen.  IV.,  iii.  2. 

8t.  One  of  the  ornamental  tags  or  aglets  at- 
tached to  the  points  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
— 9.  A  fancy  roller  (which  see,  under  II.). 

The  fancy  has  been  called  the  scavenger  of  the  carding 
engine.  W.  C.  Bramwell,  Wool-Carder,  p.  203. 

In  form  of  filleting,  suitable  for  worsted  spinning,  the 
fancy  is  provided  with  spaced  rings,  so  that  after  each 
six  inches  of  carding  surface  there  is  a  space  of  from  1^  to 
2  inches,  to  allow  the  tacking  on  of  the  clothing. 

t  JUanvfacturers'  Rev.,  XX.  216. 

The  fancy,  (a)  a  cant  name  for  sporting  characters  col- 
lectively, especially  prize-fighters. 

When  the  fancy  was  in  favor  amongst  ourselves,  the 
pugilist,  after  entering  into  any  legal  engagement,  under 
strong  penalties,  to  fight  on  a  day  assigned,  went  into 
training  about  six  weeks  previously.     De  Quincey,  Plato. 

The  clients  were  proud  of  their  lawyers'  unscrupulous- 
ness,  as  the  patrons  of  the  fan^y  are  proud  of  their  cham- 
pion's condition.        George  Eliot,  Janet's  Repentance,  ii. 

He  must  have  been  a  hard  hitter  if  he  boxed  as  he 
preached  —  what  The  Fancy  would  call  '*an  ugly  cus- 
tomer." Dr.  J.  Brown,  Rab,  p.  6. 
(6)  Any  class  of  people  who  cultivate  a  special  taste  ;  fan- 
ciers collectively.    [Rare.] 

At  a  great  hook  sale  in  London,  which  had  congregated 
all  the  fancy.  De  Quincey. 

=Syn.  1.  Fantasy,  etc.  %&e  fantasy  and  imagination. — 
2.  Conceit. — 6,  Penchant,  bias,  vagary,  whimsey. 

II.  a.  1.  Involving  fancy;  of  a  fanciful  or 
imaginary  nature;  ideal;  illusory;  notional; 
dictated  by  or  dependent  on  the  fancy :  as,  a 
fancy  portrait;  fancy  prices;  fancy  strokes  or 
touches. 

This  anxiety  never  degenerated  into  a  monomania,  like 
that  which  led  his  [Frederic  the  Great's]  father  to  pay 
fancy  prices  for  giants.      Macaulay,  Frederic  the  Great. 

2.  Pine;  elegant;  ornamental;  adapted  to 
please  the  taste  or  fancy  (as  a  trade-epithet) ; 
of  superfine  quality:  as,  fancy  stationery;  fem- 
c^  flour — Fancy  fair.  See/oirs.— Fancy  goods,  (a) 
In  trade,  fabrics  of  varied  or  variegated  pattei-ns,  as  rib- 
bons, silks,  satins,  etc.,  differing  from  those  which  are 
of  a  plain  or  simple  style  or  color.  (6)  As  common- 
ly used,  articles  of  show  and  ornament,  not  including 
valuable  jewelry,  but  including  appliances  of  dress  less 
useful  than  ordinary  textile  materials  or  garments  made 
of  them,  as  women's  collars,  ruffles,  ties,  and  the  like, 
and  such  articles  as  inkstands,  paper-weights,  card-re- 
ceivers, button-hooks,  etc.,  of  ornamental  design. — Fan- 
cy roller,  in  a  carding-machine,  a  roller  placed  imme- 
diately before  the  doffer.  It  generally  has  straight  wire 
teeth,  and  serves  to  raise  the  wool  on  the  main  cylinder, 
in  order  that  the  doffer  may  take  it  off  readily.  E.  H. 
Knight.— Tuncy  shot,  in  billiards,  a  stroke  with  the  cue 
intended  to  make  a  point  in  the  game  by  unusual  play,  or 
to  show  the  skill  of  the  player. — Fancy  stitch,  a  more 
or  less  intricate  stitch  used  for  decorative  purposes  in  the 
finer  kinds  of  needlework :  opposed  to  plain  stitch. 

It  does  not  take  long  for  two  young  girls  to  grow  inti- 
mate over  tableau  plans  and  fancy  stitches. 

Mrs.  Whitney,  Leslie  Goldthwaite,  ix. 
Fancy  stocks,  among  American  brokers,  stocks  which, 
having  no  determinate  value  from  any  fixed  or  probable 
income,  fluctuate  in  price  according  to  tlie  fancy  of  specu- 
lators.—Fancy  store  or  shop,  a  shop  in  which  fancy 
goods  or  ornamental  trifles  are  sold. 

The  world's  people  brought  in  the  commercial  element 
in  the  way  of  fancy  shops  for  the  sale  of  all  manner  of 
cheap  and  bizarre  "notions." 

C.  D.  Warner,  Their  Pilgrimage,  p.  139. 


Fancy  work,  ornamental  knitting,  crocheting,  tatting 
embroidery,  etc.,  performed  by  women ;  a  phrase  applied 
generally  to  that  which  has  but  little  value  or  serious  pur- 
pose, and  especially  to  that  which  is  not  the  object  of  a 
regular  industry. 
fancy  (fan'si),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  fancied,  ppr. 
fancying.  l<  fancy,  n.]  I.  <raras.  1.  To  form  a 
fancy  or  am  ideal  conception  of;  imagine. 

Ifancy'd  you  a  beating ;  you  must  have  it. 

Cartwi-ight,  Ordinary  (1651). 

Their  whole  appearance  shows  as  little  variety  or  taste 
as  if  their  clothes  were  bespoke  by  the  colonel  of  a  march- 
ing regiment,  or  fancied  by  the  artist  who  dresses  the 
three  battalions  of  guards.        Goldsmith,  The  Bee,  No.  2. 

The  relation  between  the  mind  and  matter  is  not /an- 
cied  by  some  poet  but  stands  in  the  will  of  God,  and  so  is 
free  to  be  known  by  all  men.  Emerson,  Nature, 

2.  To  believe  with  little  or  no  reason ;  imagine ; 
suppose ;  presume :  as,  he  fancies  that  he  is  ill ; 
I  fancy  you  will  fail. — 3.  To  take  a  fancy  to; 
like ;  be  pleased  with. 

Ninus  .  .  .  fancied  her  so  strongly  as,  neglecting  all 
princely  respects,  he  took  her  from  her  husband. 

Raleigh,  Hist.  World. 

"Bessie,  I  could/orccy  a  Welsh  rabbit  for  supper,"  "So 
could  I — with  a  roast  onion.    Come,  we'll  go  down." 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  iii. 

4.  To  breed  or  raise,  with  reference  to  pleasing 
the  fancy;  produce  as  a  fancier.    [Bare.] 
The  wide  differences  observable  in  fancied  animals. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  IV.  248. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  have  or  form  a  fancy  or  an 
ideal  conception;  believe  or  suppose  without 
proof;  imagine.    ■ 

If  our  search  has  reached  no  farther  than  simile  and 
metaphor,  we  rather /ancj/  than  know.  Locke. 

2t.  To  love. 

Never  did  young  man  fancy 
With  so  eternal  and  so  flx'd  a  soul. 

Shak.,  T.  andC,  V.  2. 
fancy-free  (f  an'si-fre),  a.    Having  the  fancy  or 
affections  free ;  heart-free ;  untrammeled. 

But  I  might  see  young  Cupid's  fiery  shaft  . 

Quench'd  in  the  chaste  beams  of  the  watery  moon, 
And  the  imperial  votaress  passed  on, 
In  maiden  meditation,  faney-free. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  ii.  2. 
Pass  ...  to  the  romantic  Gothic  era,  whose  genius  was 
conglomerate  of  old  and  new,  and  the  myths  of  many  ages 
and  countries,  but  still  fancy-free,  or  sulfject  only  to  a  pre- 
tended science  as  crude  and  wanton  as  the  fancy  itself. 
Stedman,  Vict.  Poets,  p.  10. 
While  literature,  gagged  with  linsey-woolsey,  can  only 
deal  with  a  fraction  of  the  life  of  man,  talk  gotis  fancy, 
free,  and  may  call  a  spade  a  spade. 

R.  L.  Stevenson,  Talk  and  Talkers,  i. 

fancy-line  (fan'si-lin),  n.  Naut.:  (a)  A  line 
used  for  overhauling  the  lee  topping-lift  of  the 
main-  or  spanker-boom :  often  called  a  trippi/ng- 
line.  (6)  A  line  rove  through  a  block  at  the 
jaws  of  a  gaff,  used  as  a  downhaul.  (c)  A  small 
line  holding  a  fair-leader  for  the  hauling  part 
of  the  main-brace. 

fancy-monger  (fan'si-mung'gSr),  n.  One  who 
deals  in  fancies  or  tricks  of  imagination. 

There  is  a  man  haunts  the  forest  that  .  .  ,  hangs  odes 
upon  hawthorns,  and  elegies  on  brambles :  all,  forsooth, 
deifying  the  name  of  Rosalind ;  if  I  could  meetthat/afic!/- 
mmiger,  I  would  give  him  some  good  counsel. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iii.  2. 

fancy-sick  (f an'si-sik),  a.  Subjectto  disordered 
fancy ;  of  distempered  mind  ;  love-sick. 

AW  fancy -sick  she  is,  and  pale  of  cheer, 

With  sighs  of  love,  that  coKt  the  fresh  blood  dear. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  iii.  2. 

fand^t  (fand).    An  old  preterit  of 'find. 

fand^t,  V.  t.  [<  ME.  fanden,  fonden,  fanMrn, 
fondien,  <  AS.  fandian,  try,  tempt,  prove,  in- 
vestigate (=  OS.  fandon  =  OFries.  fandia  = 
MD.  vanden,  seek,  visit,  =  OHG.  fanton,  seek 
out,  MHG.  vanden,  G.  fahnden,  inform  against, 
endeavor  to  seize),  <  flndan  (pret. /and),  find: 
swfind.']  1.  To  seek  (to  do  a  thing) ;  try;  en- 
deavor: followed  by  an  infinitive. 

Fele  times  have  ich  f ended  to  flitte  it  fro  thoujt. 

WUliam  of  Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  623. 

I  will  go  gete  vs  light  for-thy. 
And  fewell/arvde  with  me  to  bryng. 

Tm-k  Plays,  p.  US. 

As  thow  arte  ryghtwise  kynge,  rewe  on  thy  pople, 
Anifande  for  to  venge  theme,  that  thus  are  rebuykydel 
Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  867. 
For  in  the  sea  to  drowne  herselfe  she  fond. 
Rather  then  of  the  tyrant  to  be  caught. 

Spensar,  F.  Q.,  in.  vii.  26. 

2.  To  prove;  test;  examine. 

Fande  me,  God,  and  mi  hert  wit  thou.  ,    , 

Ps.  cxxxviii.  23  (ME.  version). 

Alsopreoveth  God  his  icorene  [chosen)  ase  the  goldsmith 

fondeth  thet  gold  i  the  f ure  [fire].     Ancren  Riwle,  p.  Mi 

Everich  on,  in  the  best  wise  he  can, 

To  strengthen  hire  shal  ale  his  frendes/<m<M- 

Chaucer.  Man  of  Law's  Tale,  I.  241). 
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Now  (are  Philip  the  free  to  fonden  hia  might. 

King  Aliaaunder  (ed.  Skeat),  1.  108. 

3.  To  tempt ;  entice  (to  do  evil). 
The  deuell  hadde  of  him  gret  enuye  and  onde  [hatred] ; 
0  [one]  tyme  he  cam  to  his  smyththe  alone  him  to  fonde. 
Jjifi  of  St.  Dutistan,  1.  69  (Early  Eng.  Poems,  ed.  Furnivall). 

P.  and  A.  M.  An  abbreviation  of  Free  and  Ac- 
cepted Masons. 

fandango  (fan-dang'go),  n.  [Sp.,  from  the  Af- 
rican name.]  1 .  A  lively  danee,  very  popular  in 
Spain  and  Spanish.  America,  it  is  danced  by  two 
persons,  male  and  female.  Both  dancers  use  castanets, 
though  sometimes  the  male  dancer  substitutes  lor  them 
a  tambourine. 

The  latter  [dance],  called  Congo  also  in  Cayenne,  Chica 
in  San  Domingo,  and  in  the  Windward  Islands  confused 
under  one  name  with  the  Calinda,  was  a  kind  of  Fandan- 
go, they  say,  in  which  the  Madras  kerchief  held  by  its  tip- 
ends  played  a gracetulpart. 

G.W.  Cable,  The  Century,  XXXI.  627. 

2.  Milsic  for  ^uoh  a  dance  or  in  its  rhythm, 
which  is  triple  and  often  i  i  i  i  pa  _ 
based  on  the  formula  here  J  JJJ  J  J  J  J 
shown:  akin  to  the  bolero,         ^ 

chica,  seguidilla,  etc. — 3.  By  extension,  a  ball 
or  dance  of  any  sort,  especially  in  the  formerly 
Spanish  parts  of  the  United  States;  hence, 
humorously,  any  noisy  entertainment,  with  or 
without  dancing;  a  jollification. 

Here's  how  it  wuz  :  I  started  out  to  go  to  a  fandango; 
The  sentinel  he  ups  an'  sez,  "Thet'sfurder'anye  can  go." 
Lowell,  Biglow  Papers,  1st  ser.,  p.  18. 

The  cost  of  the  "lay-out"  for  the  great /oiuJan^o  which 
is  to  get  them  [vulgarians]  into  society.  The  Nation. 

fandingt,  n.  [<  ME.  funding,  fonding,  <  AS. 
fandung,  verbal  n.  of  fandian,  try,  tempt:  see 
/a»d2.]    Trial ;  temptation. 

But  first  behoues  gou  bide 
Fayndyngis  full  f erse  and  felle. 

York  Plays,  p.  236. 

faneHi  «■  \A  ME.  fane,  vane,  <  AB.fama  =  OS. 
fano  =  OEries.  fana,  fona  =  D.  vaan  =  OHGr. 
fano,  MHG.  fane,  Gt.  fdhne  =  leel.  fdni  =  Sw. 
fana  =  Dan.  fane  =  G-oth.  fana,  a  flag,  banner, 
=  L.  pannus,  a  cloth,  piece  of  cloth,  >  ult.  B. 
pane  and  pawn^ :  see  vane,  the  mod.  form  of 
fane^,  anipane,  paimi^,  ult.  doublets  otfane^, 
vane.'}    1.  A  flag;  a  banner. 

They  trumpyd  and  ther  baners  displaye 

Off  sylk,  sendel,  and  many  a  fane. 

Richard  Coer  de  Lion,  1.  3892. 

3.  A  weather-eock:  now  vane  (which  see). 

0  stormy  poeple  vnsad  and  euer  vntrewe,  .  .  . 
Ay  undiscret  and  chaungyng  as  a  faTie  [var.  vane], 

Chaucer,  Clerk's  Tale,  1.  996. 

fane^  (fan),  n.  [<  L.  fanwm,  a  sanctuary,  a 
temple,  <  fa/ri,  speak,  in  sense  of  dedicate: 
"Sed  fanum  tantum,  id  est  locus  templo  effor- 
tas,  saoratus  fuerat"  (Liv.  10,  37).  See  fable, 
fame^,  fate.}  An  ancient  temple ;  hence,  po- 
etically, any  place  consecrated  to  religion;  a 
church. 

Of  all  the  holy  men  whose  fame  so  fresh  remains, 
To  whom  the  Britons  built  so  many  sumptuous  Fanes, 
This  Saint  [David]  before  the  rest  their  Patron  still  they 
hold.  Drayton,  Polyolbion,  v.  334. 

The  dew  gathers  on  the  mouldering  stones, 
k\ii  fanes  of  banished  gods.  Bryant,  Earth. 

fanfare  (fan'f  ar),  n.  [=  D.  Dan.  fanfare  =  Sw. 
fanfar,  <  P.  fanfare  =  It.  fanfara,  a,  sounding 
of  trumpets,  <  Sp.  fanfarria  =  Pg.  fanfarra- 
ria,  blus|;er,  vaunting;  cf.  08p./a»/o,  bluster, 
hoasting;,  prob.  <  Ax.farfdr,  talkative.  Cf .  /a«- 
faron.}  1.  A  flourish  of  trumpets,  either  in 
hunting,  in  martial  assemblages,  or  in  the 
course  of  a  musical  work;  a  noisy  flourish. 

Fanfares  by  aerial  trumpets  blown. 

Longfellow,  Falcon  of  Tederigo. 

Hence — 2.  An  ostentatious  parade  or  boast; 
hravado. 

fanfaront  (fan'f a-ron),  «.  [<  P.  fanfaron  =  It. 
fanfarone,  a  boaster,  braggart,  adj.  boastful, 
bragging,  <  Sp.fanfarron,  a  boaster,  swaggerer, 
adj.  (=  Pg,  fanfarrSa),  boasting,  vaunting,  in- 
flated, <  fanfa/rrear,  brag,  bluster,  <  fanfarria, 
bluster:  see /am/are.]  1.  A  bully;  a  hector;  a 
swaggerer;  an  empty  boaster;  a  vain  pretender. 
Virgil  makes  .Xneas  a  bold  avower  of  his  owne  virtues : 
8um  pins  Jlneas  famS,  super  sethera  notus  :  which,  in  the 
civility  of  our  poets,  is  the  character  of  a  famfaron  or  Hec- 
""■•  Dryden,  Essay  on  Dram.  Poesy. 

2.  Noisy  or  boastful  parade ;  ostentation;  fan- 

To  Sir  Q.  Carteret ;  and,  among  other  things,  he  told 
me  that  he  was  not  for  the  fanfaroone,  to  make  a  show 
with  a  great  title,  as  he  might  have  had  long  since,  but 
the  main  thing  to  get  an  estate. 

Pepys,  Diary,  Aug.  14,  1665. 

fanfaronade  (fan-far-o-nad'),  n.  [<  'P.fanfa^ 
''onnade  =  lt.fanfaronata,  <  Sy.  fanfarronada. 
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boasting,  blustering,  rodomontade,  <  fanfar- 
ron,  a  boaster:  see  fanfaron.}  A  swaggering; 
vain  boasting ;  ostentation;  bluster. 

The  second  notification  was  the  king's  acceptance  of 
the  new  constitution ;  accompanied  -wiila.  fanfaronades  in 
the  modern  style  of  the  French  bureaus,  things  which 
have  much  more  the  air  and  character  of  the  saucy  de- 
clamations of  their  clubs  than  the  tone  of  regular  office. 
Burke,  Thoughts  on  French  Affairs. 

The  compact,  clear-seeing,  decisive  Italian  nature  of 
him  [Napoleon],  strong,  genuine,  which  he  once  had,  has 
enveloped  itself  in  a  turbid  atmosphere  of  French  fan- 
faronade. Carlyle. 

fanfaronade  (fan-far-o-nad'),  V.  i.;  pret.  and 
pp.fanfaronaded,  -ppi.fanfaronading.  To  make 
a  flourish  or  display ;  bluster. 

There,  with  ceremonial  evolution  and  manoeuvre,  with 
fanfaronading,  musketry  salvoes,  and  what  else  the  Pa- 
triot genius  could  devise,  they  made  oath  aad  obtestation 
to  stand  faithfully  by  one  another  undei?law  and  king. 

Carlyle,  French  Bev.,  II.  i.  8. 

fan-fish  (fan'fish),  n.  A  name  of  the  sail-fish, 
Sistiophorusgladms :  a  translation  of  the  Malay 
name,  ikan  zayer. 

f anf oot  (f an'f ut),  n. ;  vi.fanfoots  ovfanfeet  (-futs, 
-f  et) .  1 .  A  name  of  the  gecko-lizards,  from  their 
spreading  toes.  Acommon  species  to  which  the  term  is 
applied  is  the  North  African  Ptyodactylus  gecko,  a  perfectly 
harmless  animal,  so  much  dreaded  (or  its  reputed  venom- 
ous properties  that  it  is  called  at  Cairo  abou-burs,  father 
of  leprosy.  As  in  other  geckos,  the  spreading  toes  end  in 
a  disk  or  sucker  which  enables  the  animal  to  adhere  to 
perpendicular  surfaces ;  the  claws  are  retractile,  and  a 
fluid,  the  supposed  poison,  exudes  from  the  toes,  whence 
the  name  Ptyodactylus,  or  spit-toe.  See  cut  under  gecko. 
2.  In  entom.,  a  collectors'  name  of  a  moth  of 
the  genus  Polypogon. 

fan-ftame  (fan'fram),  n.  In  organ-building,  a 
frame  carrying  a  set  of  levers  or  backfalls  whose 
forward  ends  are  near  together  and  the  rear 
ends  wide  apart,  so  that  the  set  radiates  like 
the  ribs  of  a  fan. 

fang  (fang),.  V.  [<  ME.fangm,fongen  (this  inf., 
with  pres.  ind.  3d  pers.  amg.fanges,  etc.,  being 
assumed  from  pret.  and  pp.);  inf.  prop,  fan 
(pres.  ind.  fo,  fast,  foth,  etc.;  prop,  a  strong 
verb,  pret.  feng,  pi.  fengen,  pp.  fangen,  but  also 
with  weak  pret.  and  pp.  fanged,  fonged),  <  AS. 
fon  (eontr.  of  *folian,  orig.  *fanhan;  ■pvet.  feng, 
pl.^»g'ore,.pp.  gefangen),  take,  catch,  seize,  re- 
ceive (the  general  word  for  'take,'  tacari,  be- 
ing late  and  rare,  of  Scand.  origin),  z=  OS.  fd- 
han  =  OPries.  fa,  fan,  NFries.  fean  smi  fangen 
=  LGr.  fangen  =  D.  vangen  =  OHGr.  fahan, 
MHGr.  vahen,  van,  G-.  fallen  and  fangen  =  Icel. 
fa  (pret.  felck,  pi.  fengvm,  pp.  fenginn)  =  Sw. 
f&  and  f&nga  =  Dan.  faae  a,nd  fange  =  Goth,  fa- 
han (pret.  redupl.  faifah),  take,  catch ;  Teut. 
yf-  */a«fe,  with  grammatical  change  *fang;  =  L. 
pangere  (Oli.  pagere,  pacere),  -pp.paettis,  fasten, 
fix,  agree  (whence  padsci,  pp.  pactus,  agree, 
pax  (pac-),  peace,  etc. :  see  pact,  compact^, 
compact^,  impact,  impinge,  peace,  etc.),  =  Gr. 
vtfyvvvai,  fasten.  The  same  Teut.  root  unna- 
salized  appears  perhaps  in  AS.  fegan,  join, 
unite,  fix,  E./a^i.  unite,  fit,  and  in  Q:oih.fagrs, 
fit,  adapted,  =  AS.  fasger,  E.  fair,  beautiful : 
see  fay^  and  faw^.  To  the  same  ult.  root  be- 
long B.  fee  and  its  L.  kindred,  peculate,  pecw- 
liar,  pecuniary,  etc.  The  phonetic  history  of 
fang  is  similar  to  that  of  Jiang,  q.  v.  ]  I.  trans. 
1.  To  catch;  seize;  grip;  clutch;  lay  hold  of. 
[Now  only  prov.  Eng.] 

Thus  he  f ellez  thi  folke,  anifangez  theire  gudez  1 

Moree  'Arthure  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1249. 
Perchauns  we  salle  thaym  fang 
And  mar  them  or  to  morne  at  none. 

York  Plays,  p.  88. 
Be  abhorr'd 
All  feasts,  societies,  and  throngs  of  men ! 
His  semblable,  yea,  himself,  Timon  disdains : 
Destruction  fang  mankind !      Shak. ,  T.  of  A. ,  iv.  3. 

2t.  To  take ;  receive  with  assent ;  accept. 
He  willede  anon  in  hys  herte  tofonge  cristendom. 

Hobert  of  Gloucester,  p.  73. 

She  wold  reneye  her  lay. 
And  cristendom  of  preestes  handes/o«,5re. 

Chaucer,  Man  of  Law's  Tale,  1.  279. 

3t.  To  receive  with  hospitality,  ^as  a  guest; 
welcome. 

Than  he/ojiffit  tho  freifces  with  a  flue  ohere. 

hestraction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  366. 

4t.  To  receivo  (a  thing  given  or  imposed). 
The  first  dome  }xefamged,  for  treson  was  he  drawn. 
Robert  of  Brunne,  tr.  of  Langtoft's  Chron.,  p.  329. 
Bmange  the  philosofers  firste 
Ther  fanged  I  my  fame.      York  Plays,  p.  220. 
5.  To  receive  or  adopt  into  spiritual  relation, 
as  in  baptism;  be  godfather  or  godmother  to. 
[Prov.  Eng.]  ,      ,    ,j 

Il.t  intrans.  To  seize;  lay  hold. 
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Sefongede  faste  on  the  feleyghes. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  1.  3309. 

But  faste  late  vs  founde  to/a7i^  on  cure  foo, 
Bone  gedlyng  on-godly  has  brewed  vs  grete  angir. 

York  Plays,  p.  319. 

fang  (fang),  n.  [<  ME.  feng  (rare  and  early ; 
fang  not  found),  (a)  a  grasping,  (6)  what  is 
taken,  booty,  prey,  <  AS.  feng,  (a)  a  grasping, 
(6)  booty  (the  form  fang  (tor  fang  =  feng)  oc- 
curs once  as  a  var.  of  feng  in  the  sense  of 
'booty,'  and  also  in  the  technical  legal  terms 
feax-fang,  a  seizing  by  the  hair,  heals-fang,  a 
seizing  by  the  neck, /eoA-/a«flr,  fee-taking,  bribe- 
taking, etc.,  also  in  verbal  nouns  andfang,  on- 
fang,  etc.)  (=  OPries. /awg',  feng  =  D.  vang  = 
OHG-.  MHG.  Gr.fang  =  leel.  jfang  =  Sw.fdng  (cf . 
LG.  fangst  =  Bw.fangst  =  Dan.  fangst),  a  catch, 
etc.),  <  AS.  fon,  pret.  feng,  pp.  gefangen,  take, 
catch,  seize,  etc.:  see  fang,  v.  Fang,  in  the 
sense  of  a  tusk,  tooth,  etc.,  is  not  found  in  MB. 
or  AS. ;  it  is  rather  an  abbr.  of  fang-tooth,  AS. 
fcmg-toth  (=  G.  fangzahn),  lit.  catch-tooth.]  1. 
A  grasping;  capture ;  the  act  or  power  of  seiz- 
ing; hold.     [Obsolete  or  Scotch.] 

To  London  with  him  [Wallace]  Clyflurd  and  Wallanggais 
Quhar  king  Eduuard  was  ryoht  fayn  off  that/on^. 

Wallace,  xi.  1219,  MS.    {Ja/mieson.) 

2.  That  which  is  seized  or  carried  off;  booty; 
spoils ;  stolen  goods. 

Snap  went  the  sheers,  then  in  a  wink 
The  fang  was  stow'd  behind  a  bink. 

Morison,  Poems,  p.  110.    (Jwmieson.) 

3.  Any  projection,  catch,  shoot,  or  other  thing 
by  which  hold  is  taken ;  a  prehensile  part  or 
organ. 

The  protuherant/an^s  of  the  yucca. 

Evelyn,  Calendarium  Hortense. 
Specifically — (a)  A  claw  or  talon;  a  (alcula.  (&)  A  fin. 
[Prov.  Eng.]  (c)  A  long,  sharp  tooth,  as  an  organ  o(  pre- 
hension, as  the  canine  tooth  o(  a  dog,  or  the  tusk  of  a  boar 
or  an  elephant. 

Since  I  am  a  dog,  beware  my/a»i^«.  Sha^.,  M.  of  V.,  iii.  3. 

Some  creatures  have  overlong  or  outgrowing  teeth,  which 
we  call/o«i7S  or  tusks.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist. 

(d)  The  socketed  part  of  a  tooth,  as  that  by  which  the  tooth 
holds  on  to  the  jaw.  There  may  be  one  or  several  fangs. 
Occasionally  the  second  molar  becomes  so  eroded, 
through  absorption  of  its  posterior  fang  by  the  pressure 
of  the  wisdom-tooth,  as  to  cause  inflammation  of  the  pulp. 

Quain,  Med.  Diet. 
(«)  The  poison-  or  venom-tooth  of  a  serpent,  through  which 
venom  is  injected  into  a  wound  made  by  it.  See  venom, 
and  cut  under  poison-fang. 

The  fangs  are  longer,  more  curved,  more  movable,  and 
more  formidable  in  viperine  than  in  colubrine  snakes. 

Quai/n,  Med.  Diet. 

(/)  The  pointed  and  curved  second  joint  of  the  falx  or 
chelicera  of  a  spider,  pierced  at  the  tip  by  the  opening  of 
the  poison-duct.  The  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  the 
whole  chelicera.    See  cuts  under  chelicera  and/a^. 

Whilst  the  fangs  of  one  section  of  spiders  move  lateral- 
ly, those  of  the  Mygalidse  move  vertically. 

Qwzin,  Med.  Diet. 

.  (fir)  The  tang  of  a  tool.  (A)  Any  projecting  prong  in  a  lock 
or  a  bolt. 

4.  In  mining :  (o)  A  channel  cut  in  the  rock, 
or  a  pipe  of  wood,  for  conveying  air.  [Bare.] 
(6)  pi.  Cage-shuts.  [South  Wales  coal-fields, 
Eng.]  —  5.  The  coil  or  bend  of  a  rope ;  hence,  a 

noose ;  a  trap.— Through  fang,  in  the  manufacture 
of  cutlery,  the  method  of  drilling  a  hole  completely  through 
the  handle  and  inserting  a  cylindrical  or  four-sided  prong, 
riveting  it  at  the  opposite  end. 
fanged  (fangd),  a.  1.  Pumished  with  fangs, 
tusks,  or  something  resembling  them:  as,  a 
fanged  adder. 

My  two  schoolfellows, 
Whom  I  will  trust  as  I  will  adders /an^'d. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

In  chariots /an^etZ  with  scythe  they  scour  the  fleld. 

A.  Philips,  The  Briton. 

2.  Having  fangs  as  roots ;  rooted;  radicated. 
fanger  (fang'Sr),  n.  [<  ME.  fanger  (=  OHG. 
fangari),  one  who  takes  or  receives,  <  fangen, 
take:  see  fang,  v.}  1.  A  receiver.  [Prov. 
Eng.]  —  2t.  A  helper;  a  protector. 

Xaverd,  jm  fanger  art  thou  in  lande. 

Ps.  iii.  4  (ME.  version). 

fanging  (fang'ing),  n.    In  mining,  bratticing. 

[Midland  coal-fields,  Eng.] 
fanging-pipes  (fang'ing-pips),  n.pl  In  mining, 

a  inain  of  wooden  pipes  used  as  air-conductors. 
fangk'nrae,  n.    Seefankwai. 
fanglet,  v.  i.     [MB.  fangelen,  appar.  <  fangen, 

take,  seize;  cf.  fangle,  n.  (not  found  in  ME., 

except  as  in  comp.  new-f angle).}    To  trifle. 

For  his  love  that  gou  dere  bogth 
Hold  30U  stil  and/anffrf  nojth 
Sordem  aperte  deprecantes. 

BeliquuB  Antiquue,  I.  257. 
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fanglef  (fang'gl),  n.  [Evolved  from  new-fangle, 
regarded,  erroneously,  as  new  and  *f angle,  n., 
a  fancy:  see  new-fangU.I  A  new  fancy;  a  nov- 
elty ;  a  fancy. 

Therewasnofeather,  no /an^Ze,iem,  nor  jewel  .  .  .  left 
behind.  Greene,  Mamillia  (1683). 

We  may  be  assur'd  that  if  God  loathe  the  best  of  Idola- 
ters prayer,  much  more  the  conceited /an^^e  of  his  prayer. 
Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 
A  hatred  to /angles  and  tlie  French  fooleries  of  his  time. 
Wood,  Athense  Oxen.,  II.  col.  456. 

fangledt  (f  ang'gld),  a.  [Short  for  new-fangled, 
q.  v.]    New-made ;  new-fangled. 

Be  not,  as  is  omt /angled  world,  a  garment 
Nobler  than  that  it  covers.    Shak,,  Cymbeline,  v.  4. 

fanglenesst  (fang'gl-nes),  n.    The  state  of  be- 
ing fangled.     Spenser.     See  new-fangleness. 
fangless  (fang'les),  a.     [<  fang  + -less.']    Hav- 
ing no  fangs  or  tusks ;  toothless. 

So  that  his  power,  lilce  to  SL/angless  lion, 

May  offer,  but  not  hold.     Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  iv.  1. 

fangot  (fang'got),  n.  [<  It.  fangotto,  a  nasal 
form  of /ajoiio,  a  bundle:  see  fagot.]  A  quan- 
tity of  wares,  as  raw  silk,  etc.,  from  1  hundred- 
weight to  2f  hundredweights. 

fan-governor  (fan'guv"6r-ngr),  n.  In  mach. 
Bee  fan,  1  (e). 

fanion  (fan'yon),  n.  [<  OP.  fanion,  a  banner, 
another  form  of /anore ;  see/ano».]  1.  Milit., 
a  small  flag  carried  with  the  baggage  of  a  bri- 
gade.—  2.  A  small  flag  for  a  surveying-station. 
B.  B.  Knight. 

fan-jet  (f  an'jet),  n.  A  spraying  and  spreading 
device  attached  to  the  nozle  of  a  hose  or  to  a 
fountain. 

fankwai,  fankwae  (fau'kwi'),  n.  [Chinese,  < 
fan,  a  term  applied  to  certain  tribes  in  the 
south  of  China,  and  transferred  to  foreigners, 
-I-  hwei,  devil,  demon.]  Literally,  barbarian 
devil  (or  devils):  an  opprobrious  epithet  ap- 
plied by  the  Chinese,  especially  about  Canton 
and  Hong  Kong,  to  foreigners.  Also  spelled 
fanqui,  fangkwae. 

fan-lace  (f an'las),  n.  Lace  made  with  the  Brus- 
sels point  stiteh,  which  produces  a  pattern  of 
triangles  somewhat  resembling  open  fans,  used 
both  in  ancient  and  in  modem  point-lace. 

fan-light  (fan'lit),  «.  Properly,  a  window  in 
the  form  of  an  open  fan  situated  over  a  door  in 
a  circular-headed  opening:  now  used  for  any 
window  over  a  door. 

fannel  (fan'el),  n.  [<  'MIj.fanula,plianula,  also 
fanicula,  dim.  of  fano(n-),  a  banner,  napkin, 
etc.,  in  eecles.  use :  see  f anon.]  Same  as  fan- 
on,  3. 

fanner  (fan'6r),  n.  One  who  or  that  which  fans. 

And  [I]  will  send  unto  Babylon  /anners,  that  shall  fan 
her,  and  shall  empty  her  land.  Jer.  li.  2. 

Specifically— (o)  pi.  A  machine  for  winnowing  grain;  a 
fan.    [Bng.]    (b)  A  blower  or  ventilating-fan. 

fan-nerved  (fan'n^rvd),  a.  In  entom.,  having 
a  fan-like  arrangement  of  the  nervures  or  veins 
of  the  wings.    Also  fan-veined. 

fanning-nuU,  fanning-machine  (fan'ing-mil, 
-ma-shen"),  n.  A  pressure-blower  used  to 
send  a  blast  through  screens  upon  which  grain 
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ML.  fano{n-),  a  banner,  esp.  a  priestly  ban- 
ner, napkin,  etc.,  <  OHG-.  fano,  MHGr.  fane,  G. 
falme  =  AS.  fana,  a  banner,  >  ME.  fane,  a  ban- 
ner, a  weather-vane :  seefane^,  vane.  The  same 
word  appears  in  gonfanon,  gonfalon:  see  gon- 
falon.] 1.  An  ensign;  a  banner.— 2.  One  of 
the  tails  of  the  forked  pennon.  See  pennon. — 
3.  Eecles. :  (a)  The  cloth  in  which  the  deacon 
in  the  ancient  or  early  medieval  church  re- 
ceived the  oblations ;  the  cloth  with  which  the 
subdeacon  or  acolyte  held  the  holy  vessels ;  the 
offertorium,  sindon,  or  offertor j^-veil.  See  pa- 
tener.  (6)  The  cloth  or  offertorium  in  which  a 
lay  person  brought  bread  for  -the  offertory,  (c) 
A  napkin  or  cloth  held  in  the  deacon's  hand  or 
hung  over  his  arm ;  a  napkin  or  handkerchief 
used  by  the  priest  or  celebrant  at  mass ;  a  map- 
pula  or  maniple.  Fanon  is  a  frequent  name  for 
maniple  from  the  ninth  to  the  sixteenth  century. 
(d)  A  cloth  or  veil  formerly  worn  on  the  neck 
and  shoulders,  or  on  the  head  also,  by  a  cele- 
brant at  the  eucharist ;  the  amice  in  its  older 
form.  The  Syro-Jacobites  still  use  an  orna- 
ment of  this  kind,  (e)  A  similar  veil  or  hood 
formerly  worn  in  the  Western  Church  by  a  prel- 
ate under  his  crown  or  miter ;  the  head-dress 
or  veil,  formerly  called  orale,  and  still  worn 
by  the  pope  at  solemn  pontifical  celebrations. 
This  is  an  oblong  piece  of  white  silh:  gauze,  ornamented 
with  gold,  blue,  and  red  stripes.  It  is  first  put  upon  the 
head  like  a  hood,  descending  on  the  shoulders.  After  as- 
sumption of  the  chasuble,  it  is  thrown  bacls,  and  rests  upon 
the  upper  part  of  that  vestment,  (y)  One  of  the  lap- 
pets, pendants,  or  infutse  of  a  miter.  They  are 
apparently  derived  from  or  formed  a  part  of  the 
veil  or  hood  once  worn  by  prelates. 

Talce  from  your  true  subieota  the  Pope's  false  Christ 
with  his  bels  and  bablinges,  with  his  miters  and  mastries, 
with  his  /aniwms  [read  /annons]  and  fopperies,  and  let 
them  haue  f rely  the  true  Christ  again. 

Bp.  Bale,  English  Votaries,  Pref . 

{g)  A  church  banner  or  vexillum.  Also  fannel. 
— 4.  In  surg.,  a  splint  formerly  used  in  frac- 
tures of  the  thigh  and  leg,  consisting  of  a  cylin- 
der of  straw,  usually  laid  round  a  stick  bound 
by  cord  or  ribbon.  Under  it,  next  to  the  limb, 
was  placed  the  false  fanon,  a  compress  of  linen 
in  many  folds. 

fan-palm  (fan'pam), ».  Any  palm  having  flabel- 
late  or  fan-shaped  leaves,  in  distinction  from 

those  with  pinnate  leaves Bermuda  or  Jamaica 

fan-palm,  Saibal  Blackburniana. —  Chinese  fan-palm, 
Trachycarpus  Fortunei.— European  or  Mediterranean 
fan-palm,  Chamcerops  Aitmflts.— Indian  fan-palm,  a 
name  of  various  species  of  Corypha,  especially  the  taliput- 
palm,  C.  umhraculifera. 

fanqui,  «.    See  fankwai. 

fan-sbaped  (fan'shapt),  a.  Resembling  a  fan 
in  shape  or  form;  flabellate.— Fan-shaped  win- 
dow, in  arch.,  a  window  bounded  by  an  arc  of  rather  more 
than  a  semicircle  the  circumference  of  which  is  cut  out 
in  semicircular  notches  :  a  type  of  window  occurring  in 
early  German  medieval  work. 

fan-shell  (fan'shel),  n.  A  scallop ;  a  peeten ; 
an  individual  of  the  PecUnidce,  so  called  from 
the  form  and  radiating  ridges.  P.  P.  Carpenter. 

fan-structure  (fan'struk"tur),  n.  In  geol.,  an 
arrangement  of  closely  folded  strata  such  that 
the  axis-planes  of  the  folds  dip,  On  each  side  of 
a  mountain-mass  or  -range,  toward  the  central 
axis-plane  of  the  range  itself,  so  that  the  whole 
has  a  structure,  as  exhibited  in  a  cross-section, 
resembling  that  shown  by  an  open  fan  held  up- 
right. This  arrangement  occurs  in  the  most 
marked  degree  in  certain  parts  of  the  chain  of 
the  Alps. 

fantail  (fan'tal),  n.  and  a.  I.  n.  1.  A  fan- 
tailed  flycatcher;  any  bird  of  the  genus  Bhi- 
pidura,  as  the  Australian /antoiZ,  B.  motaoilloi- 
des. — 3.  An  artificial  fan-tailed  variety  of  the 
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is  falling  to  clean  it  from  the  chaff  and  dust; 
a  winno wing-machine.  It  usually  forms  a  part  of  a 
threshing-machine,  or  is  used  in  connection  with  grain- 
elevators.    See  thresher,  separator,  winnomng -machine. 

fannlng-OUt  (fan'ing-ouf),  n.  laprinting,  the 
twisting  of  a  pUe  of  out  paper  by  means  of  a 
turn  of  the  thumb  and  forefinger,  so  that  it 
will  open  like  a  fan,  and  be  in  position  to  be 
easily  counted. 

fannont  (fan'on),  n.    See  fanon. 

fanon  (fan'on),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  fannon;  < 
ME.  fanone,  fanuue,  fanun,  fanen,  <  OP.  fanon, 
F.  fanon,  fannel,  pendant,  lappet  of  a  miter,  < 
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domestic  pigeon. — 3.  A  form  of  gas-burner. — 
4.  A  splayed  tenon  or  mortise. —  5.  In  ship- 
huilding,  the  projecting  part  of  the  stern  of  a 
yacht  or  other  small  vessel  when  it  extends  un- 
usually far  over  the  water  abaft  the  stern-post. 


fantastic 

II.  a.  Same  as  fan-tailed,  1 :  specifically  ap- 
plied to  small  old-world  warblers  of  the  genus 
CisUcola,  as  C.  cursitans  of  Europe. 

fan-tailed  (fan'tald),  a.  1.  Having  the  fea- 
thers of  the  tail  arranged  in  the  shape  of  a  fan ; 
eurhipidurous:  applied  to  ordinary  birds  (Cari- 
natce),  in  distinction  from  hush-tailed,  an  epithet 
of  the  Batitce. — 2.  Having  the  tail  exceedingly 
developed  and  complicate,  as  the  variety  of  the 
domestic  pigeon  known  as  the  fantail. 

fan-tan  (f an'tan),  n.  [Chinese,  <  fan,  number 
of  times,  +  tan,  apportion.]  A  Chinese  game 
indulged  in  by  gamblers,  in  which  (in  its  sim- 
plest form)  a  pile  of  copper  or  bronze  coins, 
called  cash,  is  covered  with  a  bowl,  the  players 
betting  or  staking  money  on  what  the  remain- 
der will  be  when  the  heap  has  been  divided  by  4. 
From  the  winnings  of  each  player  a  certain  percentage, 
usually  8  per  cent. ,  is  deducted  for  the  benefit  of  the  crou- 
pier or  the  good  of  the  house :  often  abbreviated'(a«. 

There  were  only  a  few  natives  playing  at  /an-tan—  a 
game  which,  though  a  great  favourite  with  the  natives, 
appears  very  stupid  to  a  European. 

Lady  Brassey,  Voyage  of  Sunbeam,  II.  xxiii. 

fantascope  (fan'ta-skop),  n.  [Irreg.  <fanta(sy), 
OTfanta(stic),  +  Gr.  tjKoiteiv,  view.]  An  appa- 
ratus for  enabling  persons  to  converge  the  op- 
tical axes  of  the  eyes,  or  to  look  cross-eyed, 
and  thereby  observe  certain  phenomena  of  bi- 
nocular vision.    Brands  and  Cox. 

fantasia  (fan-ta-ze'a;  sometimes,  wrongly,  fan- 
ta'zi-a),  n.  [<It./a»tom,  afancy:  see  fantasy, 
fancy'.]  In  rmisic :  (a)  Originally,  any  instru- 
mental piece.  (6)  Anycomposition  not  in  strict 
form  or  style,  particularly  when  somewhat  ca- 
pricious, (c)  An  irregular  composition,  consist- 
ing of  well-kiiown  airs  arranged  with  interludes 
and  florid  decorations,  similar  to  a  potpourri. 

Nothing  is  more  difficult  in  the  whole  navigation  of  the 
Nile  than  weathering  a  coffee-house  when  the  barbaric 
music  of  the  /antasia  throbs  over  the  waters  and  the  voice 
of  the  al'men  is  heard  in  the  land. 

C.  W.  Stoddard,  Mashallah,  p.  185. 

Also  fantasy,  phantasy. 
Free  fantasia,  that  part  of  the  first  movement  of  a  sonata 
or  symphony  which  comes  between  the  double  bar  and  the 
reprise  of  the  first  subject.    In  it  the  materials  of  the  pre- 
ceding part,  with  or  withoutadditional  matter,  are  devel- 
oped and  worked  out. 
fantasied  (fan'ta-sid),  a.    [<  fantasy  +  -ed^.] 
Pilled  with  fancies  or  imaginations. 
I  find  the  people  strangely /a»i(asied; 
Possess'd  with  rumours,  lull  of  idle  dreams. 

Sha&.,  K.  John,  iv.  2. 

fantasm,  fantasmal,  etc    See  phantasm,  etc. 
fantasque  (fan-task'),  a.  and  n.    [P.,  abbr.  of 
fantastique :  see  fantastic.]      I,  a.  Fantastic. 
[Bare.] 

The  zodiac  .  .  . 
Responding  with  twelve  shadowy  signs  of  earth. 
In /antasqite  apposition  and  approach. 

Mrs.  Browning,  Drama  of  Exile. 
II.  n.  Fancy. 

I  have  a  Soribbling-Army-Friend,  that  has  writ  a  tri- 
umphant, rare,  noisy  Song,  in  honour  of  the  late  Victory, 
that  will  hit  the  Nymph's  Fantasque  to  a  Hair. 

Steele,  Tender  Husband,  ii.  1. 

fantassin  (fan'ta-sin),  n.  [F.,  <  It.  fantaceino, 
<  fante,  a  boy,  servant,  Imave  at  cards:  see 
fantoccini,]    A  heavy-armed  foot-soldier. 

There  were  quaint  /antassina  with  matchlock,  musket, 
tulwar,  and  bow.     W.  H.  Russell,  Diary  in  India,  II.  237. 

fantast  (fan'tast),  n.  [=  Gr.  Dan.  Sw.  fantast; 
(.fantastic]  One  whose  mind  is  full  of  fan- 
tastic notions ;  a  person  of  fantastic  ideas,  man- 
ners, or  mode  of  expression. 

He  [Sir  T.  Browne]  is  a  quiet  and  sublime  enthusiast, 
with  a  strong  tinge  of  the  /antast;  the  humorist  con- 
stantlymingling  with,  and  flashing  across,  thephilosopher, 
as  the  darting  colours  in  shot  silk  play  upon  the  main  dye. 

Colaridge. 

A  disciplined  taste  recoils  from  /antasts  and  contortion- 
ists like  Mr.  Carlyle,  Archbishop  Trench,  and  Mr.  Brown- 
ing. F.  Hall,  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  161. 

fantastic  (fan-tas'tik),  a.  and  n.  [Formerly 
also  fantastick;  <  OF.  fantastique,  F.  fantas- 
tique, and  sMa.  fantasgue=  Pi.  fantasUe  =  Sp. 
fantdstico  =  Pg.  It.fantastico  (at.  Q.fantastisch 
=  Dan.  Sw.fantastislc),  <  IAj.  phantasticus,  ML. 
also  fantasticus,  imaginary  (ML.  also  as  a  noun, 
a  lunatic),  <  Gr.  0aiTa(7Tt/c(if,  able  to  present  or 
represent  (to  the  mind)  (  t6  (pavraaTmav,  the  state 
of  mind  produced  by  unreal  or  imaginary  ob- 
jects), <  ijiavraaTdQ,  verbal  adj.  oi^vrdieiv,  make 
visible,  present  or  represent :  seefantasy,fancij, 
phantasm.]  I.  a.  1.  Of  the  nature  of  a  phan- 
tom or  fantasy;  produced  or  existing  only  in 
imagination;  imaginary;  not  real. 

Are  not  we  both  mad? 
And  is  not  this  a/anta8iic  house  we  ai'eln. 
And  all  a  dream  we  do  ?  ,    ,    o 

Fletcher,  Rule  a  Wife,  Iv.  8. 


fantastic 

2.  Due  to  fantasy  or  whim;  arising  from  or 
caused  by  caprice ;  groundless ;  illusive. 

The  offices 
And  honours  which  I  late  on  thee  conf  err'd 
Are  not  fantastic  bounties,  but  thy  merit. 

Ford,  Lover's  Melancholy,  v.  1. 

3.  Morbidly  or  grotesciuely  fanciful;  manifest- 
ing a  disordered  imagination;  chimerical. 

The  melancholy  of  Dante  was  rio  fantastic  caprice. 

Macaulay,  Milton. 

4.  Suggestive  of  fantasies  through  oddness  of 
flgure,  action,  or  appearance,  or  through  an  air 
of  unreality;  whimsically  formed  or  shaped; 
grotesque. 

There  at  the  foot  of  yonder  nodding  beech 
That  wreathes  its  oldi  fantastic  roots  so  high. 

Gtay,  Elegy. 
Nothing  could  well  be  more  picturesque  than  this  gar- 
den view  of  the  city  ramparts,  lifting  their /amtasKc  bat- 
tlements above  the  trees  and  flowers. 

H.  James,  Jr.,  Trans.  Sketches,  p.  207. 

5.  Controlled  by  fantasy;  indulging  the  va- 
garies of  imagination;  capricious:  as,  fantas- 
tic Tm-oAs;  a /awtosWc  mistress. 

Every  friend  whom  not  thy /ajitasMc  will,  but  the  great 
and  tender  heart  in  thee  craveth,  shall  lock  thee  in  his 
embrace.  Emerson,  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  267. 

=Syn.  Grotesque,  etc.  (fiQ&faneifuL)',  odd,  queer,  strange, 
freakish,  quaint. 

II.  »•  One  who  acts  fantastically  or  ridicu- 
lously; a  grotesque.  Sometimes  used  in  the  plural 
of  a  company  of  persons  grotesquely  dressed,  and  actihg 
or  parading  in  a  ludicrous  way,  for  amasement. 

Alas,  the  ^oov  fantastic  ! 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  iv.  1. 

Not  like  owe  fantastics,  who,  having  a  fine  watch,  take 
all  occasions  to  draw  it  out  to  be  seen. 

FiUler,  Holy  State,  p.  246. 

fantastical  (fan-tas'ti-kal),  a.  [<  fantastic  + 
■al.2    Same  as  fantastic. 

Some  foolishe  and  fantasticall  personnel  haue  wrytten. 
Hall,  Henry  IV.,  an.  6. 

Fa7itastical  or  chimerical  I  call  such  [ideas]  as  have  no 
foundation  in  nature,  nor  have  any  conformity  with  that 
reality  of  being  to  which  they  are  tacitly  referred  as  to 
their  archetypes.  Locke,  Human  Understanding,  II.  xxx.  1. 

fantasticality  (fan-tas-ti-kal'i-ti),  n. ;  pi.  fan- 
tasticalities (-tiz).  [<  fantas'Ucal  +  -»%.]  1. 
Fantasticalness. 

Which  in  mocking  sort  described  unto  Fido  tiiefantas- 
ticallityot  each  man's  apparell,  and  apishnesse  of  gesture. 
The  Man  in  the  Moon,  1809. 
2.  Something  fantastic. 

Plants  that  do  not  look  like  real  plants,  but  like  idealiza- 
tions of  plants,  like  the  fantasticalities  of  wood-carvers 
and  stone-cutters  animated  by  witchcraft. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVII.  617. 

fantastically  (fan-tas'ti-kal-i),  adv.    In  a  fan- 
tastic manner;  capriciously;  whimsically. 
Her  sceptre  so  fantastically  borne. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  ii.  4. 

He  dresses  the  &pe  fantastically,  usually  as  a  bride,  or 

a  veiled  woman.    K  W.  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  II.  110. 

fantasticalness  (fan-tas'ti-kal-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  fantastic ;  humorousness ;  whim- 
sioalness;  unreasonableness;  caprice. 

Not  that  I  dare  assume  to  myself  to  have  put  him  out 
of  conceit  with  it  by  having  convinced  him  of  the  fantas- 
ticalness  of  it.  Tillotson,  Works,  Pref. 

This  wild  tradition  .  .  .  had  the  effect  to  give  him  a 
sense  of  V[ie  fantasticalness  of  his  present  pursuit. 

Hawthorne,  Septimius  Felton,  p.  121. 

fantasticism  (fan-tas'ti-sizm),  n.  [<  fantastic 
+  -tsm.]  The  quality  of  being  fantastic ;  fan- 
tasticalnpss.     [Rare.] 

Not  only  does  the  introduction  of  these  imaginary  be- 
ings permit  greater /an£a«iicism  of  incident,  but  also  \\i&- 
nite/fflTitositciBm  of  treatment. 

Ruslcin,  Modem  Painters,  IV.  viii.  §  7. 

fantasticlyt  (fan-tas'tik-li),  adv.  Fantastically. 

He  is  neither  too  fantastiehly  melancholy,  or  too  rashly 
choleriok.  B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Eevels. 

fantasticness  (fan-tas'tik-nes),  n.  Fantasti- 
calness.   [Rare.] 

Vain  Delight,  thou  feeder  of  my  follies 
With  light /aniasiicness,  be  thou  in  favour  I 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Four  Plays  in  One. 

fantastico  (fan-tas'ti-ko),  ».  [It.:  seefantas- 
iJc.]   A  fantastic. 

The  pox  of  such  antic,  lisping,  affecting  fantasticoes, 
these  new  tuners  of  accents !  Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  ii.  4. 

fantastryt,  w.    l<fantast(ic)  +  -ry.'}     Fantas- 


Yea,  through  the  indiscretions  and  inconsiderateness  of 
some  preachers,  the  fantastry  and  vain-babble  of  others, 
■  •  ■  tmngs  are  in  many  places  come  to  that  pass  that 
inose  who  teach  Christian  vertue  and  Keligion  in  plain- 
ness and  simplicity  .  .  .  shall  be  reckon'd  for  dry  moral- 

"•  Glanville,  Sermons,  i. 

lantasy,  phantasy  (fan'ta-si),  n. ;  yl.  fantasies, 
pnantasies  (-siz).     [Early  mod.  E.  also  fanta- 
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sie,  phantasie;  <  ME.  fantasye,  fmtesye,  faim- 
tasye,  etc. ;  the  older  form  ot  fancy,  q.  v.]  If. 
Same  us  fancy. 

Hadden  no  fantesye  to  debate. 

Chaucer,  Former  Age,  1.  51. 
And  to  our  high-raised  phantasy  present 
That  undisturbed  song  of  pure  concent. 

Milton,  Solemn  Music,  1.  6. 

2.  Irregular  or  erratic  fancy  in  thought  or 
action;  unrestrained  imagination;  whim;  ca- 
price; vagary. 

The  charm  [of  Liohfleld  Cathedral]  is  increased  by  a 
singular  architectural /(miossj/. 

H.  James,  Jr.,  Trans.  Sketches,  p.  23. 
The  belief,  rejected  in  recent  times,  that  the  phantasy 
of  the  mother  can  impart  to  her  child  the  features  of  a 
picture  that  has  made  a  strong  impression  on  her,  I  can- 
not regard  as  impossible. 

Lotze,  Microcosmus  (trans.),  I.  502. 

3.  The  forming  of  unreal,  chimerical,  or  gro- 
tesque images  m  the  mind ;  a  mingling  of  in- 
congruous or  unfounded  ideas  or  notions ;  dis- 
ordered or  distorted  fancy ;  fantastic  imagina- 
tion. 

In  theise  thinges  and  in  suche  othere  ther  ben  many 
folk  that  beleeven ;  because  it  happenethe  so  often  tyme 
to  falle  aftre  here  fantasyes.    Mandemlle,  Travels,  p.  166. 
Lovers  and  madmen  have  such  seething  brains, 
Such  shaping /anfasies,  that  apprehend 
More  than  cool  reason  ever  comprehends. 

SfMk.,  M.  N.  D.,  v.  1. 

Imagination,  as  it  is  too  often  misunderstood,  is  mere 

fantasy,  the  image-making  power,  common  to  all  who 

have  the  gift  of  dreams,  or  who  can  afford  to  buy  it  in  a 

vulgar  drug  as  De  Quincey  bought  it. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  176. 

4.  A  product  or  result  of  the  power  of  fanta- 
sy; a  fantastic  image  or  thought;  a  disordered 
or  distorted  fancy;  a  phantasm. 

Som  other  fauntasyes  appyeren  by  nyght  tyme,  vnto 
many  oon  in  dyuerse  places  in  lyknes  of  wymen  with  old 
face.  Mom.  of  PaHenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  Pref.,  p.  xlii. 

A  thousand  fantasies 
Begin  to  throng  into  my  memory, 
Of  calling  shapes,  and  beckoning  shadows  dire. 
And  aery  tongues  that  syllable  men's  names. 

■  Milton,  Comus,  L  205. 
It  was  a  corpse  in  its  burial  clothes.    Suddenly  the  fixed 
features  seemed  to  move  with  dark  emotion.  Strange/an- 
tasy  !   It  was  but  the  shadow  of  the  fringed  cm-tain. 

Hawthorne,  The  Wliite  Old  Maid. 
There  are  thousands  of  usually  intelligent  citizens  who 
have  decided  that  a  Pacific  railroad  is  a  .  .  .  fantasy  of 
demagogues  and  visionaries. 

H.  Greeley,  Overland  Journey,  xxxiv. 

5.  In  music,  same  as  fantasia.  =  syn.  Fantasy, 
Fancy.  See  imagination.  The  present  differentiation  m 
meaning  of  the  word  fantasy  from  its  contracted  form , 
/a«c2/ (heretofore  overlooked  by  lexicographers),  identical 
with  that  between  the  correlative  adjectives /a7i(agtic  and 
fanciful,  is  well  illustrated  in  the  following  extracts : 

Ye  woods !  that  wave  o'er  Avon's  rocky  steep. 
To  Fancy's  ear  sweet  is  your  murmuring  deep !  .  .  . 
Alas  vain  Phantasies!  the  fleeting  brood 
Of  Woe  self-solaced  in  her  dreamy  wood ! 

Coleridge,  Death  of  Chatterton. 

From  first  to  last,  the  processes  of  phamtasy  have  been 
at  work ;  but  where  the  savage  could  see  phantasms,  the 
civilized  man  has  come  to  amuse  himself  with/anci«s. 

E.  B.  Tylor,  Prim.  Culture,  I.  284. 

The  cold  and  mysterious  power  of  the  classic  architec- 
ture [in  a  building  described]  is  wedded  to  the  rich  and 
libertine /cmcj/  of  the  Renaissance,  treading  unrestrained 
and  unabashed  the  maze  of  nature  and  ot  phantasy. 

J.  H.  Shorthouse,  John  Inglesant. 

fantasy  (fan'tarsi),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  fantasied, 
ppr.  fantasying.  [<  fantasy,  n. ;  the  older  form 
ot  fancy,  q.  v.  Cf.  OF. /owtosier.]  I.  trans.  If. 
To  fancy;  have  a  liking  for. 

The  King  .  .  .  fantasied  so  much  his  daughter. 

G.  Cavendish,  Wolsey. 

2.  To  form  or  conceive  fancifully  or  fantasti- 
cally; form  a  mental  picture  of;  imagine. 

I  passe  ouer  the  fantasieing  of  formes,  accidents,  out- 
warde  elementes,  miraculous  changes,  secrete  presences, 
and  other  like  forced  termes,  whereof  TertuUian  knoweth 
none.  £p.  Jewell,  Reply  to  Harding,  p.  465. 

A  dream  .  .  .  ao  fantasied.  Keats. 

He  fantasied  in  his  imagination  a  kind  of  religion,  half 

Catholic,  half  Reformed,  in  order  to  content  all  persons. 

Motley,  Dutch  Republic,  II.  17. 

3.  In  music,  to  compose  or  perform  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  fantasia. 

The  alluring  world  of  phantasied  music. 

J.  E.  ShortTunae. 

II.  intrans.  In  music,  to  play  fantasias. 
He  [Hoffmann]  could  fantasy  to  admiration  on  the 
harpsichord.         Carlyle,  Grit,  and  Misc.  Essays,  L,  App. 

f  antickle  (f  an'tik-l),  ».    A  variant  of  femUcle. 

fantoccini  (f an-to-che'ne),  n.  pi.  [It.,  pi.  otfan- 
toccio,  a  puppet,  dwarf,  baboon,  <  fante,  boy, 
servant,  knave  at  cards,  a  foot-soldier,  abbr. 
of  infante,  child,  infant:  see  infant,  infantry, 
fam.nt.']  1.  Puppets  which  are  made  to  go 
through  evolutions  by  means  of  concealed  wires 
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or  strings. — 3.  Dramatic  representations  in 
which  puppets  are  substituted  for  human  per- 
formers. 

fantom,  ».    Seejpfeantom. 

fan-tracery  (fan'tra"se-ri),  ».  In  late  medieval 
arch.,  elaborate  geometrical  carved  tracery 
which  rises  from  a  capital  or  a  corbel,  and  di- 
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Fan-tracery.—  Cloisters  of  Gloucester  Cathedral,  England. 

verges  like  the  folds  of  a  fan,  spreading  over 

the  surface  of  a  vault Fan-tracery  vaulting,  a 

very  complicated  mode  of  roofing,  much  used  in  the  Per- 
pendicular style,  in  which  the  vault  is  covered  by  ribs  and 
veins  of  tracery,  all  the  principal  lines  diverging  from  a 
point,  as  in  Henry  VII.'s  Chapel  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

fan-training  (fan'tra''''ning),  n.  In  hort,  a 
method  of  training  a  tree  or  vine  on  a  wall  or 
trellis  in  such  a  manner  that  the  branches  ra- 
diate from  the  trunk  at  regular  intervals  and 
at  continually  smaller  angles,  the  lower  branch 
on  each  side  being  approximately  horizontal. — 
Half  fan- training,  a  method  of  traiumg  similar  to  fan- 
training,  but  in  which  the  lower  branches  rise  obliquely 
from  the  trunk. 

fau-'Veined  (fan'vand),  a.  1.  In  hot.,  having 
the  veins  spreading  from  a  common  point,  like 
the  ribs  of  a  fan. — 2.  In  entom.,  same  as  fan- 
nerved. 

fan-wheel  (fan'hwel),  n.    Same  as  fan-ilmoer. 

fan-window  (fan'win'''d6),  n.  A  window  hav- 
ing a  semicircular  outline  and  a  sash  formed 
of  radial  bars.  Compare  fan-shaped  window, 
under  fan-shaped. 

fan-winged  (f  an' wingd),  a.  Having  wings  like 
fans. 

fanwise  (fan'wiz),  adv.  [<  fan  +  ■^ise.']  In 
the  manner  or  shape  of  a  fan. 

There  were  impressions  of  feathers  radiating  fanwise 
from  each  of  the  fore-limbs. 

T.  Foster,  in  Proctor's  Nature  Studies,  p.  43. 

fanwise  (fan'wiz),  a.     [<  fanwise,  adv.']    Hav- 
ing the  shape  or  appearance  of  a  fan.    [Rare.] 
The  fanwise  and  rounded  arrangement  of  the  wing- 
feathers.       T.  Foster,  in  Proctor's  Nature  Studies,  p.  44. 

fapt  (fap),  a.    Fuddled.     [Old  slang.] 

Bard.  Why,  sir,  for  my  part,  I  say,  the  gentleman  had 
drunk  himself  out  of  his  five  sentences. 
Eva.  It  is  his  five  senses :  fie,  what  the  ignorance  is ! 
Bard.  And  heing  fap,  sir,  was,  as  they  say,  cashiered. 
Shalt.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  L  1. 

fapesmo  (fa-pes'mo),  M.  In  logic,  an  indirect 
mood  of  the  first  figure  of  syllogism :  one  of  the 
mnemonic  words  supposed  to  have  been  in- 
vented by  Petrus  Hispanus  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  given  in  the ' '  Summulse  Logicales  " 
of  that  author.  Every  letter  In  it  is  significant :  the  / 
means  that  the  syllogism  is  to  be  reduced  to  ferio  ;  the 
a,  that  the  major  premise  is  universal  afiirmative ;  the  p, 
that  that  premise  is  to  be  converted  per  accidens  in  the 
reduction ;  the  e,  that  the  minor  premise  is  universal  neg- 
ative ;  the  s,  that  that  premise  is  to  be  converted  simply; 
the  m,  that  the  two  premises  are  to  be  transposed  in  the 
reduction;  and  the  o,  that  the  conclusion  is  particular 
negative.  The  following  is  an  example  of  fapesmo :  All 
viviparous  marine  animals  have  fins ;  no  fishes  are  vivipa- 
rous marine  animals ;  therefore,  some  animals  that  have 
fins  are  not  fishes.  Fapesmo,  when  considered  as  belong- 
ing to  the  fourth  figure,  is  called  fesapo.  The  rare  word 
fapemo  is  another  name  for  the  mood  felapton. 

faquir,  n.    See/afciri. 

fari  (far),  adv. ;  compar.  farther  and  further, 
superl.  farthest  and  furthest  (see  etym.,  and 
farther,  further).  [Also  dial. /er,/«r,/«rr;  ear- 
ly mod.  B.  also  farre,  furre;  <  ME.  fer,  ferr, 
feor,feorr,  vavelj far,  for,  fur,  <  AS. /eorr,  fear, 
far,  at  a  distance,  =  OS.  fer  =  OFries.  fer, 
fir  =  D.  ver  =  LGr.  feern,  feren  =  OHG.  verro. 
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MHG.  vmre  (MHG.  rarely  verne,  G.  always /ei-», 
■with  adverbial  -n)  =  leel.  Jjarri  =  Goth,  fairra, 
far,  at  a  distance ;  partly  merged  in  some  lan- 
guages with  the  deriv.  adv.,  AS.  feorran,  from 
far,  from  afar,  from  a  distance,  ME. /errCTi,/eor- 
ren,ferren€,ferne,  from  far  (with  a  prep.,  offer- 
ren«,  oferrom,  froferne,  afar,  from  far),  =  OS. 
ferran,  ferrane,  from  far,  =  MHG.  verne,  Gr.fem, 
far  (see  above),  =  Sw.j5erraH,  afar,  =  Dan.  jfer«, 
a.,far,j5emt,adv.,far;  =Gr.  -epav,  on  the  other 
side,  across  (L.  trans),  -tpa,  beyond,  across,  over 
(L.  ultra),  =  Skt.  paras,  beyond,  para,  to  a  dis- 
tance. Remotely  related  to  for,  for-,  fore,  fore-, 
fortlO-,  etc.,  per-,  pre-,  pro-,  etc.  The  normal 
compar.  and  super!,  forms,  namely,  compar./ar- 
rer  ( <  ME.  ferrer,  reaUy  a  double  compar. ,  more 
commonly /erre,  firre,  furre,  fyrre,  rarely /aire, 
and  in  one  syllable  fir,  fur,  far  (being  thus 
identified  in  form  with  the  positive),  <  AS. 
fyrre,  fyr,  fier,  umlauted  and  abbr.  from  *feor- 
ror,  compar.  oifeorr,  feor,ixi),  and  superl. /ar- 
rest (<  ME. /erres*,  <  AS.  fyrrest,  umlauted  from 
'feorrost,  superl.  of  feorr,  feor,  far),  are  rare 
or  obs.  in  mod.  E.,  their  place  being  taken  by 
farther  and  farthest,  which  are  found  only  in 
mod.  E.,  and  are  due  to  confusion  with  further 
unifurOiest:  see  farther,  further.  Theadj. /ar 
is  from  the  adv.]  1 .  At  or  by  a  great  distance ; 
so  as  to  be  remote,  or  at  a  distant  or  advanced 
point,  in  place,  time,  progress,  etc. :  as,  how /ar 
(by  how  great  a  distance)  away  is  it?  it  is  far 
(or.not /or)  ofE;  he  is  far  along  on  his  ionmey 
or  in  his  studies. 

And  the  king  went  forth  .  .  .  and  tarried  in  a  place  that 
was /or  off.  2  Sam.  xv.  17. 

They  sent  hack  missives  representing  that  they  were 
/ar  within  the  enemies'  frontier,  and  it  was  dangerous 
either  to  pause  or  turn  hack.  Irving,  Granada,  p.  51. 

2.  To  a  great  distance  or  extent ;  so  as  to  at- 
tain or  extend  to  a  distant  or  advanced  point ; 
for,  over,  or  through  a  long  way :  as,  how  far 
(to  how  great  a  distance)  did  you  go?  to  travel 
far;  to  look /or  into  the  future;  /or-reaching 
designs. 

Now  have  I  tolde  you  of  Wayes,  by  the  whyche  men  gon 
/errest  and  longest.  MandevUle,  Travels,  p.  125. 

When  unto  the  guid  church  she  came, 
She  at  the  door  did  stan' ;  .  .  . 
She  coudna  come /arer  hen  [in]. 

Young  Akin  (ChUd's  Ballads,  I.  188). 

3.  By  a  long  interval  or  a  great  distance ;  so  as 
to  be  widely  separated:  as,  their  paths  lay /or 
apart;  he  is  far  removed  from  want. 

Far,  far  removed,  dark  in  the  dreary  grave. 

Charlotte  Bronte. 

4.  Prom  a  great  distance ;  from  afar :  as  in  the 
compound /ar/eicAe(i  (which  see). —  5.  At  a 
great  remove ;  a  long  way ;  very  remote :  used 
elliptically  with  reference  to  space,  time,  de- 
gree, scope,  purpose,  desire,  etc. :  as,  it  is  far 
(distant  or  away)  from  here ;  people  both  far 
(off)  and  near  (by  or  at  hand) ;  he  was  far 
(away)  from  the  attainment  of  his  object. 

The  whiche  is  knowyn  hothe /erre  and  nere, 
A  myghti  prince,  a  man  of  gret  powre. 

Generydes  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  622. 
Beaute,  Mygt,  amyable  chere 
To  alle  Hen  f erre  and  neere. 

Arthur  (ed.  FumivaU),  1.  34. 
The  ferreste  in  his  parissche,  moche  and  lite. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  494. 
Then  Peter  took  him,  and  began  to  rebuke  him,  saying, 
Be  it /ar  from  thee,  Lord :  this  shall  not  be  unto  thee. 

Mat.  xvi.  22. 
Will  you  not  speak  at  aU?  are  you  so  far 
From  kind  words  ? 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  King  and  No  King,  iii.  1. 

The  nations/ar  and  near  contend  in  choice.      Dryden. 

He  was /ar  from  approving  his  adoption  of  the  monastic 

life.  Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  5. 

6.  To  or  by  a  great  degree ;  in  a  great  propor- 
tion; by  many  degrees;  very  much;  largely; 
widely:  as, /or  better;  far  worse;  far  other; 
far  different. 

Who  can  find  a  virtuous  woman  ?  for  her  price  is  far 
above  rubies.  Prov.  xxxi.  10. 

The  night  is  far  spent,  the  day  Is  at  hand.    Kom.  xiii.  12. 
Some  of  them  are  so  far  gone  with  their  private  enthu- 
siasms and  revelations  that  they  are  quite  mad. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  627. 
So  thou,  fair  city,  .  .  .  lovelier /ar 
Than  in  that  panoply  of  war. 

Scott,  Marmion,  Int.  to  v. 
Far  other  was  the  song  that  once  I  heard 
By  this  huge  oak.      Tennyson,  Merlin  and  Vivien. 

7t.  Long;  a  long  time. 

Ac  it  is /erre  agoo  in  seynt  Fraunceys  tyme. 

Piers  Plourman  (B),  xv.  226. 
As  far  as,  to  the  distance,  extent,  or  degree  that :  as,  that 
is  good  as  far  as  it-goes. 
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Yet  OjSferre  as  y  can  or  may 
Of  here  heaute  sum-what  too  say 
I  will  applye  my  wittes  all. 
PolUicdl  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Fumlvall),  p.  49. 
In  my  last  I  fulfilled  your  Lordship's  Commands,  as  far 
as  my  Keadlng  and  Knowledge  could  extend. 

Howell,  Letters,  ii.  56. 
As  far  as  might  be,  to  carve  out 
Free  space  for  every  human  doubt. 

Tennyson,  Two  Voices. 
By  far,  in  a  great  degree ;  very  much. 

Ther  is  a  surgiene  in  this  sege  that  softe  can  handle, 
And  more  of  phisyke  bifer  and  fairer  he  plastreth. 

Piers  Plovman  (B),  xx.  312. 

And  the  bride-maidens  whispered,  "  'Twere  better  61/ /ar 

To  have  matched  our  fair  cousin  with  young  Lochinvar." 

Scott,  Young  Lochinvar. 

Far  away,  far  and  away.   See  away. 

A  manuscript  by  a  new  author,  which  he  declared  to  be 
far  and  away  the  best  humorous  story  that  had  been 
written  for  years.  Harpers  Mag.,  LXXVII.  16. 

Far  forth.  See  far-forth.—  From  far,  from  a  great  dis- 
tance ;  from  a  remote  place. 

Summe  ther  ben  that  comen  fro  ferr,  and  in  goynge 
toward  this  Ydole,  at  every  thrydde  pas  that  thei  gon  fro 
here  Hows,  thei  knelen.  MandexriUe,  Travels,  p.  174. 

Madam,  I  seefrmnfarre  a  horseman  coming; 
This  way  he  bends  his  speed. 

Heywood,  If  you  Know  not  Me,  i. 

But  now  the  trumpet,  terrible /rom/ar. 
In  shriller  clangours  animates  the  war. 

Addison,  The  Campaign. 

Ill  be  far  (or  farther)  if  I  do,  I  will  not  do  it :  obsolete, 
the  phrase  now  in  use  being  rU  see  you  farther  first.  See 
/artAer.— In  SO  far  as,  in  the  degree  that;  to  such  an 
extent  as. 

In  so  far  as  the  college  teaches  religion,  it  must  do  so 
with  the  utmost  candor.  The  Atlantic,  LXI.  725. 

To  he  far  ben  with  one,  to  bring  far  ben.  See  lieni. 
fari  (far),  a. ;  compar.  farther  and  further, 
superl.  farthest  and  furthest  (see  far'i-,  adv.). 
[.Also  dial,  fer,  fur;  early  mod.  E.  farre,  <  ME. 
fer,  ferr,  rarely  far,  <  AS.  feorr,  feor,  a.,  from 
the  adv. ,  far,  distant.  The  compar.  and  superl. 
farther  and  farthest  are  mod.,  as  in  the  adv. 
forms.  Compar.  farrer  (earlier  farre,  <  ME. 
ferre,  <  AS.  fyrra,  firra)  and  superl.  f arrest  (< 
ME.  ferreste,  farreste,  <  AS.  *fyrresta)  are  now 
hardly  to  be  found.]  1.  Situated  or  being  at 
a  great  distance  in  space  or  time ;  distant ;  re- 
mote; far  off  or  away:  as,  a /or  place;  the /or 
future.  [Now  rare  with  reference  to  place.] 
We  he  come  from  afar  country.  Josh.  ix.  6. 

My  blood 
Hath  earnest  in  it  of  far  springs  to  be. 

Tennyson,  Merlin  and  Vivien. 

•  2.  Extending  to  a  great  distance;  prolonged 
or  reaching  to  a  distant  point;   protracted; 
long:  as, /or  sight;  a /or  look  ahead. 
0  I  am  going  a/ar  journey, 
Some  strange  countrie  to  see. 

Lord  Lovel  (Child's  Ballads,  IL  162). 

3.  Remote  in  degree  or  relation ;  distantly  con- 
nected.    [Rare.] 

Sir  Torre  .  .  . 
Past  up  the  still  rich  city  to  his  kin, 
His  own /ar  blood,  which  dwelt  at  Camelot. 

Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 

4.  More  distant  of  the  two :  as,  the  far  side  of  a 
horse  (that  is,  the  right  or  off  side,  as  the  rider 
always  mounts  on  the  left):  sometimes  used 
in  place-names:  as,  Far  Rockaway — a  far  cry. 
See  cry. 

farl  (fax),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  farred,  ppr.  fa/r- 
ring.  [<  far^,  adv."]  To  remove  far  distant; 
banish.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

I'm  sure  I  wish  the  man  were  farred  who  plagues  his 
brains  wi'  striking  out  new  words. 

Mrs.  Oashell,  Sylvia's  Lovers,  x. 

far2  (far),  n.  [E.  dial.,  =  farrow\,  q.  v.]  The 
young  of  swine,  or  a  Utter  of  pigs.  [Local, 
Eng.] 

far-aboutt  (far'a-bout'O,  ».    A  going  far  out 
of  the  way :  used  literally  or  figuratively. 
What  need  these  far-ahouts  f    Fuller,  Holy  War,  p.  280. 

farad  (far'ad),  n.  [So  called  in  honor  of  the 
chemist  Michael .Forado^  (1791-1867).  Cf.  am- 
pere, ohm,  volt."]  The  electromagnetic  unit  of 
capacity  of  electricity,  it  is  the  capacity  of  a  con- 
denser which  when  charged  with  a  difference  of  potential 
of  one  volt  has  a  charge  of  one  coulomb.  In  practice  the 
microfarad,  the  millionth  of  a  farad,  is  more  conveniently 
employed.  The  latter  is  the  capacity  of  about  three  miles 
of  an  ocean  cable. 

Faradaic  (far-a-da'ii),  o.  [<  Faraday  +  -ic: 
see/orodism.]  '  1.  Pertaining  to  Faraday,  the 
English  physicist. —  3.  [2.  c]  Pertaining  to  the 
phenomena  of  electricity  especially  investi- 
gated by  Faraday — for  example,  the  phenom- 
ena of  induction.    See/orodic. 

Ferrier  states  that  Faradaic  irritation  causes  movements 

of  the  eyeballs  and  other  movements  indicative  of  vertigo. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  38. 
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Tetanus  produced  by  faradaic  electricity  is  not  of  the 

nature  of  an  apparently  single  and  prolonged  contraction. 

0.  J.  Romanes,  Jelly-fish,  etc.,  p.  48. 

Faradaic  current,  in  elect.,  an  induced  current,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  a  direct  one. 

faradaism  (f ar'a-da-izm),  n.  [<•  Faraday  (see 
farad)  +  -ism.'S    Same  as  faradization. 

faradic  (fa-rad'ik),  a.  [<  farad  +  -ic.]  Per- 
taining to  induced  electric  currents  obtained 
from  a  variety  of  machines — some  of  them 
magneto-electrie,  composed  of  a  revolving  mag- 
net and  coils  of  wires,  others  of  a  cell  (giving  a 
galvanic  current)  and  coils.  The  faradic  machine 
now  in  common  medical  use  is  a  form  of  induction  coil 
consisting  of  a  primary  coil  through  wliich  a  ciurent  is 
sent  from  a  vol^ic  cell,  and  a  secondary  coil  surround- 
ing the  primary,  in  which  brief  but  intense  currents  are 
induced  in  alternating  directions  by  the  automatic  making 
and  breaking  of  the  primary  current.  See  induction  and 
induction.coil. 

faradism  (far'a-dizm),  n.  [<  farad  +  -ism.] 
The  form  of  electricity  furnished  by  a  faradic 
machine. 

faradization  (far'a^-za'shon),  n.  \<.faradize 
+  -aUon.']  laphysMl.,  the  stimulation  of  anerve 
with  induced  currents  of  electricity. 

faradize  (far'a-diz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  aind  pp.  fara- 
dised, -ppr. faradizing.  l<  farad4c -i- -ize.]  To 
stimulate,  as  a  muscle,  with  induced  electric 
currents. 

Muscles  which  were  previously  sluggish,  after  being 
thoroughly  kneaded,  woidd  contract  far  more  readily  when 
faradized.  Weir  Mitchell,  Injuries  of  Nerves,  p.  260. 

faradizer  (f  ar'a-di-z6r),  n.  An  instrument  em- 
ployed in  fara^zation. 

farallon  (fa-ral-yon'),  n. ;  pi.  faraUones  (-yonz' 
or,  in  Sp.  manner,  -yo'nes).  [Sp.]  A  lofty 
rocky  islet  rising  precipitously  from  the  sea. 
Generally  used  in  the  plui'al,  because  such  islets  frequent- 
ly occur  in  groups;  and  there  are  several  such  groups  on 
the  American  coast  bearing  this  name.  That  best  known 
is  the  one  called  the  Farallones,  in  the  Pacific,  about  35 
miles  west  of  San  Francisco. 

Farancia  (fa-ran'si-a),  n.  [Nil.  (J.  E.  Gray, 
1842);  prob.  a  nonsense-name.]  A  genus  of 
innocuous  serpents,  of  the  family  Colubrida 
and  subfamily  Calamariince.  f.  abacura  is  a  com- 
mon species  in  the  southern  United  States,  of  a  deep-red 


Wampum-sncike  (Farancia  abacura). 

color  below  with  dai-k  spots,  above  bluish-black,  with  a 
row  of  square  red  spots  on  each  side.  It  is  called  the  horn- 
snake,  red-bellied  snake,  and  wampum-snaJce. 
farand  (f ar'and),  a.  and  n.  [E.  dial,  also/orojit,- 
<  ME.  farand,  comely,  handsome,  i.  e.,  appar. 
having  a  good  favor  or  appearance,  whence,  in 
mod.  So.  use  in  comp.  (see  2,  below),  appar.  a 
contr.  of  ME.  *favorand  (E.  favoring),  ppr.  of/a- 
voren,  favor,  of.  So.  far, fair, fere,  appearance,  a 
contr. of/o«orinthat  sense;  cf. Se.fard,fa'ard, 
favored  (weel-fard is  equiv.  to  weeUfarand).  The 
contracted  inf.  fare  for  favor  is  appar.  later 
than  the  contracted  ppr. :  see  fareK  The  word 
seems  to  have  been  in  part  identical  with  ME. 
farand,  farende  (mod.  E.  faring),  ppr.  otfaren, 
E.  fare,  go ;  evil-  or  ill-farand,  weeUfarand,  be- 
ing equiv.  to  ill-faring,  well-faring,  referred  to 
/orei.]  I.  o.  1.  Well  favored;  comely;  hand- 
some; goodly.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
This  watz  [the]  kynges  countenaunce,  where  he  in  court 

were, 
At  \cb  farand  fest  among  his  fre  meny. 

Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 101. 

Quhar  Nele  and  Bruyss  come,  and  the  Queyn, 
And  othlr  ladyisfayrand/ardTid.  . 

Barbour,  ii.  614,  MS.    (JamKSmi.) 

Z.  Having  a  certain  specified  favor  or  appear- 
ance; appearing;  seeming:  generally  used  m 
composition  with  a  specific  term, /air, /om!,  «*•(, 
ill,  well  {weel),  old  (auld),  etc. :  as,  auldfarand, 
old-seeming :  applied  to  a  child  who  manifests 
more  sagacity  than  could  be  expected  at  nis 
time  of  fife.     [Scotch.] 

Lykly  he  was,  rycht  fair  and  Weill  farrand.   ^ 

Wallace,  vi.  781,  MS.    (./ommwi.) 
And  he  looks  aye  sae  wistfu'  the  whiles  I  explain, 
He's  as  auld  as  the  hills— he's  an  auld-farrant  wean. 
WiUiam  Miller,  The  Wonderfu'  Wean. 

II.  n.  Manners;  humor.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
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faiandly,  farantly  (far'and-li,  -ant-li),  adv.  [< 
ME.  farandely;  <  farand  +  -Vy^.'] '  In  an  orderly 
manner;  decently.  Hallvwell.  Also  farrantly. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

farandola,  f arandole  (fa-ran'  do-la,  -dol) , « .  [= 
F.  f arandole,  a  rapid  dance  of  Pr.  origin,  =  mod. 
Pr.  fa/randoio  =  Sp.  fardndula,  a  mean  trade  or 
oalUng,  =  'Pg.fa/randula,farandulage'm,3.\!nAe, 
a  gang  of  vagabonds,  =  It.  dial,  farandola.] 
A  rapid  dance,  of  Romance  origin,  consisting 
of  various  figures,  based  upon  a  circle  of  dan- 
cers facing  alternately  in  and  out  and  clasp- 
ing hands :  much  used  in  excited  gatherings  in 
France  and  in  northern  Italy. 

farantly,  adv.    See  farandly. 

far-away  (far'a-wa"),  a,.     [=  Sc.  far-awa';  < 

far  away,  adv.'phrase.]     1.  Distant;  remote. 

Far-aiwa'  Jowls  hae  fair  feathers.  Scotch  proverb. 

Pate's  a,  far-awa'  cousin  o'  mine.      Scott,  Rob  Eoy,  xiv. 

The  deacon  had  passed  away  a  year  before ;  only  Mrs. 
Tall  and  a  far-away  cousin  were  occupying  the  house. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVII.  649. 

3.  Abstracted;  absent-minded;  pensive. 

From  that  time  there  began  to  grow  into  his  eyes  a/ar- 
awwy  look,  as  seeing  the  invisible. 

The  Congreffationalist,  July  14, 1887. 

far-between  (far'be-twen"), a.  Isolated;  wide- 
ly separated  in  space  or  time :  applied  to  several 
individuals.     [Bare.] 

The  peppering  of  fancy  sportsmen,  that  have  followed 
the  far-between  but  more  effectual  shots  of  the  borderer's 
rifle.  New  Mirror  (New  York),  III.  (1843). 

farce^  (fars),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  farced,  ppr. 
farcing.  [Early  mod.  B.  also  fa/rse;  <  ME.  far- 
een  (=  D.  fareeren  =  G.  fardren  =  Dan.  far- 
eere),  <  OP.  farsir,  farmr,  P.  faroir  =  Pr.  far- 
sir,  frasir,  <  Ii.  farm/re,  pp.  fartus,  sometimes 
farcins,  later  fareitus,  and  farsus,  stuff,  cram, 
fill  full,  =  Gr.  ^paaauv,  shut  in,  inclose.  Cf. 
force^.}    If.  To  stuff;  cram. 

His  typet  was  nyfarsed  ful  of  knyves 
And  pinnes  for  to  geven  fayre  wy ves. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  233. 

Specifically — 2.  In  cookery,  to  stuff,  as  a  pud- 
ding, fowl,  or  roast,  with  various  meats,  oysters, 
bread,  or  other  ingredients,  variously  flavored 
or  spiced;  fill  with  stuffing. 

If  any /(ws«  a  Henne,  the  needle  must  be  threeded  the 
day  before,  and  the  threed  must  be  burned,  not  bitten  or 
broken  asunder.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  207. 

3.  Figuratively,  to  fill,  as  a  speech  or  written 
composition,  with  various  scraps  of  wit  or  hu- 
mor; make  "spicy." 

They  could  wish  your  poets  would  leave  to  be  promot- 
ers of  other  men's  jests,  and  way-lay  all  the  stale  apoph- 
thegms or  old  books  they  can  hear  of  (in  print  or  other- 
wise), to  farce  their  scenes  withal. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Revels,  Ind. 

These  invectives  were  vreTl  farced  for  the  gross  taste  of 
the  multitude.      /.  D'liraeli,  Calam.  of  Authors,  II.  374. 

4t.  To  extend;  swell  out. 

'Tis  not  .  .  . 

The /arced  title  running  'fore  the  king, 
The  throne  he  sits  on,  nor  the  tide  of  pomp 
That  beats  upon  the  high  shore  of  this  world. 

Shak.j  Hen.  V.,  iv.  1. 
5t.  To  fatten. 

If  thou  wouldst  farce  thy  lean  ribs  with  it  too,  they 
would  not,  like  ragged  laths,  rub  out  so  many  doublets  as 
they  do.    B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  v.  4. 

farcel  (fars),  n.  [=  G-.  Dan.  farce  =  Sw.  fars, 
<  F.  farce,  stuffing,  a  farce  (>  Sp.  It.  farsa  = 
Pg.farga,  a  farce),  <  farcer,  stuff:  8eefarce\  v.'] 
1.  A  secular  dramatic  composition  of  a,  ludi- 
crous or  satirical  character;  low  comedy.  Ori- 
ginally the  name  (farsCa)  was  applied  to  a  canticle  In  a 
mixture  of  Latin  and  French,  sung  in  many  churches  at  the 
principal  festivals,  especially  on  Christmas.  The  modern 
farce  is :  (a)  A  dramatic  composition  of  a  broadly  comic 
character,  differing  from  other  comedy  chiefly  in  the  gro- 
tesquenesB  and  exaggeration  of  its  characters  and  inoi- 
aents.  (4)  An  opera  in  one  act,  of  an  absurd,  extravagant, 
or  ludicrous  character. 

Counsale  findis  it  necessar  and  expedient  that  the  litill 
fmsche  and  play  maid  be  William  Lauder  be  playit  afoir 
the  Quenis  Grace. 

Quoted  in  Lauder's  Dewtie  of  Kyngis  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  Pref., 

[p.  vi. 

Ji'arce  is  that  in  poetry  which  grotesque  is  in  a  picture ; 
the  persons  and  actions  of  a  farce  are  all  unnatm'al,  and 
the  manners  false. 

Dryden,  Parallel  of  Poetry  and  Painting. 

.  My  notion  of  &  farce  is  a  short  piece  in  one  act,  oontain- 
mg  a  single  comic  idea,  of  course  considerably  expanded, 
but  without  anything  that  can  really  be  called  a  plot. 

J/,  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  VI.  129. 

The  Egyptians  are  often  amused  by  players  of  low  and 
nolculous/urces,  who  are  called  Mohhabbazee'n. 

E.  W.  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  II.  111. 
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2.  Bidiculous  parade;  absurd  pageantry;  fool- 
ish show. 

Let  her  see 
That  all  this  mingled  Mass  which  she, 
Being  forbidden,  longs  to  know. 
Is  a  dim  farce  and  empty  show. 

Prior,  An  English  Padlock. 

For  Swift  and  him  [ParneU],  [thou  hast]  despised  the  farce 

of  state, 
The  sober  follies  of  the  wise  and  great. 

Pope,  Epistle  to  Earl  of  Oxford. 

3.  A  ridiculous  sham. 

farce^t  (fars),  v.  t.  [A  particular  use  otfarce^ 
(ME.  farcen),  or  an  error  for  fard.  Seefard,  v.] 
To  paint. 

Faroe  not  thy  visage  in  no  wise. 

Eom.  of  the  Base,  1.  2285. 

farcementt  (fars'ment),  n.  [K  farce  +  -ment.'] 
Stuffing  for  meat ;  Jorce-meat. 

They  often  spoil  a  good  dish  with  improper  sawce  and 
unsavoury /arcemen««.  Feltham,  Resolves. 

farceur  (far-ser'),  n.  [=  Sw.farsdr,<  F.  far- 
ceur, <.  farce,  a,  fa,iae:  see/arcei.]  A  writer  or 
player  of  farces:  a  joker ;  a  wag. 

farcicaU  (far'si-kal),  a.  [<  farce^  +  -ic-al,  after 
comical,  etc.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of 
a  farce;  droll;  ludicrous;  ridiculous;  absurd. 
So  that,  whether  the  "Alchemist"  he  farcical  or  not,  it 
will  appear  at  least  to  have  this  note  of  farce,  "  that  the 
principal  character  is  exaggerated." 

Bp.  Kurd,  Province  of  the  Drama,  iv. 

They  deny  the  characters  to  be  farcical,  because  they 
are  actually  in  nature.  Gay,  What  d'ye  Call 't,  Pref. 

He  [the  Bedouin]  neither  unfits  himself  for  walking,  nor 
distorts  his  ankles,  by  turning  out  his  toes  according  to 
the  farcical  rules  of  fashion. 

B.  F.  Burton,  El-Medinah,  p.  321. 

farcical^f  (far'si-kal),  a.  [<,  farcy  +  -ic-al,  a,t- 
tev  farcicdP-.'\    Pertaining  to  farcy.     [Bare.] 

I  wish  from  my  soul  that  every  imitator  in  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Ireland,  had  the  farcy  for  his  pains ;  and  that 
there  was  a  good  farcical  house  large  enough  to  hold,  aye, 
and  sublimate  them  ...  all  together. 

Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  iv.  4. 

farcicality  (far-si-kal'i-ti),  n. ;  pi.  farcicalities 
(-tiz).  \<.  farcicdP-  +  -ity.']  The  character  or 
quality  of  being  farcical;  absurdity;  something 
farcical  or  ridiculous. 

farcically  (f ar'si-kal-i),  adv.  In  a  farcical  man- 
ner; lu(ficrously. 

It  is  not  necessary  that,  in  order  to  do  this,  he  should  have 
recourse  to  images  that  d,ve  farcically  low.      Langhome. 

farcicalness  (far'si-kal-nes),  «.  Same  a,a  farci- 
cality. 

farcilitet  (f ar'si-lit),  n.  [Irreg.  <  E./areel  (with 
ref.  to  force-meat)  +  G-r.  Wo;,  a  stone.]  Pud- 
ding-stone.   Kirwan. 

farciment  (far'si-men),  n.  [<  LL.  farciminum, 
a  disease  of  horses  and  other  animals,  supposed 
to  be  costiveness  (?),  ifarcire,  stuff,  cram:  see 
farce^.    Gi.  farcin. \    Same  as/arcjf. 

farcinf  (far'sin),  n.  [Also,  and  now  usually, 
faroy,  dial,  corruptly /asfejora;  <  WEi.farcin,far- 
syn,  <  0¥^  farcin,  P.  farcin  —  It.  fardno,  farcy, 

<  LL.  farciminum,  a  disease  of  horses:  see/ar- 
mmen.'}    Same  a,a  farcy. 

It  Cometh  moste  comuneliche  aboute  the  houndes  ers 
an  yn  hure  legges,  than  yn  any  other  places,  as  the  farsyn, 
and  ait  this  is  wors  to  be  hool. 

Bodl.  MS.,  546.    (Halliwell.) 

farcingt  (far'sing),  n.  [Early  mod.  ^.farsyng; 
verbal  n.  otfaree\  v.  *.]  Stuffing  composed  of 
mixed  ingredients ;  force-meat. 

Neuer  was  there  puddyng  stuffed  so  full  of  farsynge  as 
his  holye  f eelynge  faythefuU  folke  are  f arsed  full  of  here- 
sies. Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  614. 

farctate  (fark'tat),  a.  [<  NL.  farctatus,  <  L. 
farctus,  stuffed,  pp.  otfarcire,  stuff:  see/arcei.] 
In  hot.,  stuffed;  crammed  or  full;  without  va- 
cuities: op^ose&.%o  tubular  or  hollow:  as,  a,  farc- 
tate leaf,  stem,  or  pericarp.  Also  applied  to 
the  stipes  of  Agaricimi.  [No  longer  technically 
used.] 

farcy  (far' si),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  farcie; 
abbr.  ot  farcin,  q.  v.]  A  disease  of  horses;  a 
form  of  equinia.    See  equinia. 

Fire  is  good  for  the  farcie. 

Bay,  Proverbs,  2d  ed.,  p.  367. 

farcy-bud  (far' si-bud),  n.  A  swoUen  lymphatic 
gland,  as  in  farcy. 

fardt  (fard),  TO.  [<  P.  fard,  paint,  rouge,  <  OHG. 
farawa,  MHG.  varwe,  G.  farbe  (=  AS.  fairbe  = 
D.  verw  =  Dan.  farve  =  Sw.  fdrg),  color,  hue, 

<  OHG.  faro  (faraw-),  MHG.  var  (varw-),  a., 
colored.]  Color ;  paint,  as  applied  to  the  com- 
plexion. 

A  certain  gay  glosse  or /ard€. 

Palsgrave,  Acolastus  (1540). 
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These  present  us  with  the  Skeleton  of  History,  not  mere- 
ly clothed  with  muscles,  animated  with  life,  .  .  .  but  .  .  . 
rubbed  with  Spanish  wool,  painted  with  French /ard. 

Whitaker,  Review  of  Gibbon's  Hist 

fardt  (fard),  V.  t.  [<  F.  farder  =  Pr.  fardar, 
paint,  rouge,  <  P.  fard,  n.,  paint,  rouge:  see 
fard,  TO.]  To  paiut,  as  the  cheeks:  as,  "the 
farded  fop,"  Shenstone. 

He  found  that  beauty  which  he  had  left  innoceiit/ardcd 
and  sophisticated  with  some  court-drug. 

A.  Wilson,  Hist.  James  I. 

fardage  (far'daj),  to.  [<  P.  fardage  (=  Sp.  far- 
daje  =  Fg.fardagem  =  It.  fardaggio,  luggage), 
<fardeau,  a  load  (see  fardel^,  +  -age.']  Naut., 
loose  wood  or  other  substances,  as  horns,  ratan, 
coir,  etc.,  stowed  among  the  parts  of  a  cargo  to 
chock  it,  or  placed  below  dry  cargo  to  keep  it 
from  bilge-water;  dunnage, 
far-dayt  (fS^r'da),  n.  The  advanced  part  of  the 
day. 

The  manna  was  not  good 
After  sun-rising ;  far-day  sullies  flowers. 
H.  Vaughan,  Silex  ScintiUans,  Rules  and  Lessons. 

far-death  (far'deth),  to.  Natural  death.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

fardelit,  fardlet  (far'del,  -dl),  to.  [<  ME.  far- 
del, <  OP.  fardel,  P.  fardeau  =  Pr.  fardel  = 
It.  fardello  (ML.  fardellus),  <  Sp.  Pg.  fardel, 
a  pack,  bundle,  dim.  of  Sp.  Pg.  fardo,  a  pack, 
bundle :  said  to  be  of  Ar.  origin,  <  farddh,  a 
package (Devic).]  Abundleorpack;  aburden; 
hence,  anything  cumbersome  or  irksome. 
Who  would /ordeis  bear, 
To  grunt  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life? 

Shah.,  Hamlet,  iii.  1. 

They  took  out  of  the  foresaid  ship  from  Roger  Hood 
one  fardel  of  cloth,  and  one  chest  with  diners  goods, 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  170. 

Under  one  of  these  arches  we  reposed ;  the  stones  our 
beds,  OMT  fardels  the  bolster.       Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  90. 

fardelif,  fardlet  (far'del,  -dl),  v.  t.  [<  OP.  far- 
deler,  fardeller,  bundle,  <  fardel,  a  bundle :  see 
fardeV-ffardle, n.  Hence,  by contr.,/arZi,  q. v.] 
To  make  up  in  packs  or  bundles. 

Things  orderly  fardled  up  under  heads  are  most  porta- 
ble. Fuller,  Holy  State,  p.  164. 

fardel^t  (far'del),  to.  [Also  fartheP,  farP,  q.  v. ; 
a  corruption  of  'MK.  fertile  (or  feorthe)  del  (=  D. 
vierendeel  =  MHG.  vierteil,  G.  viertel  =  ODan. 
fjerddel,  Dan.  fjerdedel  =  Sw.  fyerdedel),  fourth 
part :  see  fourth  and  deaP-.']  A  fourth  part :  an 
old  law  term.— Fardel  of  land,  a  measure  of  land, 
the  foui'th  part  of  a  yard-land. 

fardel-bound  (far'del-bound),  a.  [Also,  cor- 
T:w^t\j,  farthing-bound;  apijar.  <  fardeP-,  a  load, 
+  bound^.]  Costive;  specifically,  in  w*.  SMrgr., 
affected,  as  cattle  and  sheep,  with  a  disease 
caused  by  the  retention  of  food  in  the  many- 
plies  or  third  stomach,  between  the  numerous 
plaits  of  which  it  is  impacted.  The  organ  becomes 
gorged,  and  ultimately  affected  with  chronic  inflamma- 
tion. Over-ripe  clover,  rye-grass,  or  vetches  are  likely  to 
produce  the  disease.    Also  clue-bound. 

farder,  fardest.  Obsolete  or  dialectal  forms 
ot  farther,  farthest. 

fardingi  (far'ding),  TO.  [S6e  farthing,  farding- 
deal.]  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form  of  far- 
thing. 

farding^t  (far'ding),  TO.  [Verbal  n.  otfard,  «.] 
Painting  the  face;  the  use  of  cosmetics. 

Truth  is  a  matron ;  error  a  curtizan ;  the  matron  cares 
onely  to  concile  love  by  a  grave  and  graceful!  modesty, 
the  ciu'tizan  with  philtres  Sindfarding. 

Bp.  Hall,  Sermon  at  Thebald,  Sept.  16, 1628. 

fardingale^  (far'ding-gal),  n.  Same  as  farthin- 
gale. 

f ardingale^t,  »•    A  corrupt  form  of  fardingdeal. 

farding-bag  (far'ding-bag),  TO.  The  first  stom- 
ach of  a  cow  or  other  ruminant,  where  green 
food  lies  until  it  is  regurgitated  to  be  chewed 
again;  the  paunch  or  rumen. 

fardingdealt  (far'ding-del),  n.  [Also  written 
fardingdale,  farthingdale,  farthendele,  farundel 
(imA fardel^,  q.  v.);  <farding'^  (ME.ferding, ML. 
ferdingus),  or  farthing,  +  deaP-,  ME.  del,  part 
{see  farthing,  2,  and  (ieaP),but  orig.  (ME.)/ert^ 
del,  i.  e.,  fourth  deal:  seefardeV^.]  A  measure 
of  land,  one  fourth  of  an  acre,  now  a  rood. 

1  fartheruMe  or  rood  of  land. 

T.  am.  Arithmetic  (1800),  foL  67  a. 

fardlet,  ».  and  v.    Seefardefl. 

fare!  (far),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  fared,  ppr.  far- 
ing. [<  ME.  faren  (pret.  for,  pp.  faren),  go  (in 
the  widest  use),  be  in  a  particular  condition,  < 
AS.  faran  (pret.  for,  pi.  foron,  pp.  faren),  go, 
travel,  etc.,  be  in  a  particular  condition,  fare, 
=  OS.  faran  =  OPries.  fara  =  D.  varen  =  MLG. 
LG.  faren  =  OHG.  faran,  MHG.  faren,  varen, 
G.  fahren  =  Icel.  fara  =  Sw.  fara  =  Dan.  fare 
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=  Goth,  faran,  go  (whence  the  causal  form, 
ME.  ferien,  <  AS.  ferian,  carry,  convey,  eon- 
duet,  lead,  often  of  conveying  over  water,  the 
only  use  in  OS.  ferian  —  OHGr.  ferjan,  MHG. 
rem,  go  by  water,  sail,  etc.,  =  leel.  ferja,  con- 
vey over  water,  esp.  ferry  over  a  river  or 
strait,  =  Sw.  farja  =  Dan.  Joerge,  ferry^  = 
Gcoth..  farjan,  go  by  water,  sail,  etc. :  see  femj 
aad.ford),  <  Teut.  ■/  *far  =  L.  -y^  *per,  "por  in 
ex-perin,  pass  through,  experience,  peritus,  ex- 
pertus,  experienced,  pericuhiiii,  danger, portare, 
carry,  porta,  a  gate,  partus,  a  harbor,  =  Gr. 
■\/  *iTep,  "TTop  in  nepdv,  pass  over  or  across,  esp. 
water,  Trdpof ,  a  way  through,  a  ford,  wopSfidg,  a 
passage,  ford,  iropsvstv,  convey,  wopcvecdai.,  go, 
proceed,  =  OBulg.  prati,  go,  =  Skt.  ■\/ par,  tr., 
pass,  bring  across ;  cf .  Zend  peretu,  a  bridge. 
The  Aryan  ^f  par  expresses  the  general  idea 
of  forward  motion,  and  has  consequently  pro- 
duced an  immense  number  of  derivatives  in 
which  that  idea  is  particularized  and  developed, 
•  as,  in  E.,  of  AS.  origin, /arel, /erry,  for  A,  fear^, 
ohs.  ov  dial.  feer^,ferd\ferd^,ferly,farly,  fere*, 
foor^,  etc.;  of  L.  origin,  experience,  expert,  ex- 
periment, etc.,  peril,  port^,  port^,  port*,  port^, 
etc.,  deport,  comport,  export,  import,  report,  sup- 
port, transport,  etc. ;  of  Gr.  origin,  pore^,  em- 
porium.'] 1.  Togo;  pass;  move  forward;  pro- 
ceed; travel.     [Obsolete  or  archaic] 

Now  Perkyn  with  the  pilgrimes  to  the  plouh  is/aren; 

To  eryen  hus  half-aker  holpen  hym  menye. 

Piers  Flowman  (C),  ix.  112. 

"Whenne  Heroude  was  of  lit  farn, 
An  aungel  coom  Joseph  to  warn. 

Cursor  Mundi.    {Halliwell.) 

Give  me  my  faith  and  troth  again, 
Andletme  fare  me  on  my  way. 

Clerk  Saunders  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  BO). 

The  next  morning  Raphael  was  faring  forth  gallantly, 

well  armed  and  mounted.  Kingsley,  Hypatia,  xxi. 

To  fare  on  foot  from  Paris  to  Lucerne  was,  in  1814,  an 

adventure  which  called  for  courage. 

E.  Dowden,  Shelley,  I.  447. 

2.  To  go  or  get  on,  as  to  circumstances ;  speed ; 
be  in  a  certain  state ;  be  attended  with  certain 
circumstances  or  events ;  be  circumstanced ; 
specifically,  to  be  in  a  certain  condition  as  re- 
gards fortune,  or  bodily  or  social  comforts. 

I  was  very  much  troubled  to  think  of  Fasting  3  or  4 
Days,  or  a  Week,  having /ared  very  hard  already. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  ii.  38. 

8.  To  be  entertained  with  food;  eat  and  drink. 

Ful  ofte 
Have  I  up-on  this  bench /aren  ful  weel ; 
Hecre  liave  I  eten  many  a  myrie  meel. 

Chaucer,  Summouer's  Tale,  1.  65. 
Come  in,  come  in,  my  merry  young  men. 

Come  in  and  drink  the  wine  wi'  me ; 
And  a'  the  better  ye  shall /are, 
For  this  gude  news  ye  tell  to  me. 

The  Knight's  Ghost  (Child's  Ballads,  I.  211). 

There  was  a  certain  rich  man  which  .  .  .  fared  sump, 
tuously  every  day.  Luke  xvi.  19. 

4.  To  go  or  come  out,  as  to  result;  happen; 
turn  out ;  result ;  come  to  pass :  with  it  imper- 
sonally. 

It  fareth  many  times  with  men's  opinions  as  with  ru- 
mours and  reports.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  Pref.,  iv. 
Oh !  said  Christiana,  that  it  had  been  but  our  lot  to  go 
with  him,  then  had  it  fared  well  with  us. 

Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  ii. 
So /ares  it  when  with  truth  falsehood  contends. 

Milton,  P.  K.,  iii.  443. 

5t.  To  conduct  one's  self ;  behave. 

They/aren  wel,  God  save  hem  bothe  two ; 
For  treweliche  I  holde  it  grete  deyntee 
A  kynges  sone  in  armes  wel  to  do. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  ii.  163. 

Than  this  gode  man  ferde  as  a  man  out  of  reson  for 

hevinesse  and  sorowe.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  4. 

6.  In  an  expletive  use,  to  seem ;  appear.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

"How  do  you /are  to  feel  about  it,  Mas'r  Davy?"  he 
inquired.  Dickens,  David  Copperfleld,  xlvi. 

fare^  (far),  n.  [<  ME.  fare,  <  AS.  faru,  a  jour- 
ney, company,  expedition  (=  OFries.  fera,  fere, 
fer,  fare,  a  journey,  passage,  =  MHG.  var,  a 
journey,  =  Icel.  for,  a  journey,  expedition),  < 
/ara)(,  etc.,  go :  see/arel,  i;.]  If.  Agoing;  a 
journey;  voyage;  course;  passage. 

Thus  he  passes  to  that  port,  his  passage  to  seche, 
Fyndes  he  a  f  ayr  schyp  to  the  fare  redy. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  iii.  98. 
He  that  followes  my /are.  Morte  Arthure.  (Halliwell.) 
2t.  A  company  of  persons  making  a  journey. 
—  3.  The  price  of  passage  or  going;  the  sum 
paid  or  due  for  conveyance  by  land  or  water: 
as,  the  fare  for  crossing  by  a  ferry ;  the  fare  for 
conveyance  in  a  railroad-tra'in,  cab,  omnibus, 
etc. 
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But  Jonah  .  .  .  found  ;i  ship  going  to  Tarshish,  so  he 
paid  the /are  thereof.  Jonah  i.  3. 

4 .  The  person  or  persons  conveyed  in  a  vehicle. 

What  fairest  of  fairs 
Was  that /are  that  thou  landedst  but  now  at  Trig-stairs? 
B.  Jonson,  Bartholomew  Fair,  v.  3. 

Thus  passing  from  channell  to  channell,  landing  bis  fare 
or  patron  at  what  house  he  pleases. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  June,  1645. 

5t.  Outfitfor  a  journey;  equipment. —  6.  Food; 
provisions  of  the  table. 

Bot  prayse  thi/are,  wer-so-euer  thou  be ; 

Fore  be  it  gode  or  be  it  badde, 

Yn  gud  worth  it  muste  be  had. 

Bahees  Book  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  23. 

All  daye  shalt  thou  eate  and  drinke  of  the  best. 
And  I  will  paye  thy /arc. 

King  Edward  Fourth  (Child's  Ballads,  VIII.  25). 

Eich /are,  brave  attire,  soft  beds,  and  silken  thoughts, 
attend  this  dear  beauty. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Hevels,  iii.  3. 

Our /are  was  e'xcellent,  consisting  of  elk  venison,  moun- 
tain grouse,  and  small  trout.        The  Century,  XXX.  224. 

7t.  Experience;  treatment;  fortune;  cheer. 

For  his  dedes  to-day  i  am  vndo  for  euer ; 
Eche  frek  [man]  for  this /are  false  wol  me  hold. 

William  of  Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  1.  2079. 

How  now,  fair  lords  ?    "What /ore  ?  what  news  abroad  ? 
Shak.,  3  Hen.  VI.,  ii.  1. 

Here  —  as  the  old  preacher  Hugh  Latimer  grimly  said 
in  closing  one  of  his  powerful  descriptions  of  future  pun- 
ishment—you see  your /are. 

»Sf.  Lanier,  The  English  Novel,  p.  11. 

8t.  Proceeding;  conduct;  behavior. 
Lat  be  this  nyce  fare  !  Chaucer,  Troilus,  ii.  1144. 

9.  Doings ;  ado ;  bustle ;  tumult ;  stir. 

What  amounteth  al  this /are  ? 

Chaucer,  Man  of  Law's  Tale,  1.  471. 
The  wardeyn  chidde  and  made  fare. 

Chaucer,  Keeve's  Tale,  1.  79. 

10.  The  quantity  of  fish  taken  in  a  fishing-ves- 
sel. 

The  crew  said  to-day  that  they  liad  enough  of  fishing 
with  salt  clams,  as  it  was  like  doing  penance  to  go  to  the 
Banks  and  attempt  to  catch  a /are  of  fish  with  that  kind 
of  bait.  New  York  Tribune,  June  3, 1888. 

1 1 .  The  form  or  track  of  a  hare. 

Not  a  hare 
Can  be  startled  from  his /are 
By  my  footing. 

Fletcher,  Faithful  Sliepherdess,  iv.  2. 

12.  A  game  played  with  dice.  Halliwell.  [Prov. 
Eng.]  —Bill  of  fare.  See  MiZS.- Fiddler's  fare.  See 
fiddler. 

fare'-'  (far),  n.  [Contr.  of  farrow.']  A  farrow: 
as,  a /are  of  pigs.     Grose.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

fare*  (far),«).  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  fared,  ppr.  faring. 
[Formerly  also  fair;  a  dial.  var.  of  favor,  mixed 
with/arei.  Ct.farand.]  To  resemble,  or  act 
like  (another). 

fare-box  (f  ar'boks),  n.  A  box  in  which  the  tick- 
ets or  fares  of  passengers,  as  in  horse-cars, -om- 
nibuses, and  at  some  railroad-stations,  are  de- 
posited by  them. 

fare-indicator  (far'in''di-ka-tor),  n.  A  device 
for  registering  the  fares  paid  in  a  public  con- 
veyance. 

farent.  An  obsolete  preterit  and  past  partici- 
ple of  /or«l. 

farendonef,  n.    Same  asferrandine. 

fare'well (far' wel'),  interj.  [Prop,  separate, be- 
ing two  words,  fare  weU,<  ME.  fare  wel  (=  Dan. 
farvel  =  Sw.  farvdl,  adv.  andn.),  used  not  only 
in  the  impv.,  as  in  mod.  E.,  but  in  the  ind.:  he 
fareth  wel  (L.  valet),  wefaren  wel  (L.  valemus), 
etc.,  impv.  fare  wel,  common  in  leave-taking 
and  at  the  end  of  letters  (L.  vale,  valete) :  faren, 
fare,  speed,  be  in  a  particular  condition  (not  in 
the  lit.  sense  '  go '),  with  a  qualifying  adv.  wel, 
well ;  so  also  with  ill  and  amiss,  etc.]  '  Pare 
well' ;  may  you  be  or  continue  in  a  happy  or  pros- 
perous condition;  in  common  use,  good-by.  it 
expresses  a  kind  wish,  a  wish  of  happiness,  and  while  it  does 
not,  in  its  origin,  necessarily  refer  to  departure,  it  is  now 
used,  like  good-by,  its  more  colloquial  equivalent,  exclu- 
sively in  leave-taking.  It  is  sometimes  used  in  reference 
to  Inanimate  objects,  in  slight  personification.  It  empha- 
sizes the  fact  of  separation  or  relinquishment. 

"  gee  farewel,  Phippe ! "  quod  Fauntelte,  and  forth  gan  me 
drawe.  Piers  Plowman  (B),  xi.  41. 

Farewell,  farewell,  good  Ancient; 
A  stout  man  and  a  true,  thou  art  come  in  sorrow. 

Fletcher,  Loyal  Subject,  i.  3. 
Farewell,  happy  fields.  Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  249. 

If  this  be  true,  farewel  all  the  differences  of  good  and 
evil  in  men's  actions  ;  farewel  all  expectations  of  future 
rewards  and  punishments.  StUlingfleet,  Sermons. 

[It  is  still  often  written  separately,  with  a  pronoun  be- 
tween, the  pronoun  being  either  the  subject  nominative, 
as  in  "fare  you  well"  or  "fare  ye  well,"  or  a  dative  of  ref- 
erence, as  in  "fare  tfiee  well." 
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Fare  thee  weel,  thou  first  and  fairest '. 
Fare  thee  weel,  tliou  best  and  dearest. 

Bums,  To  Nancy. 
J<^are  thee  well,  and  if  for  ever. 
Still  forever /arc  thee  well. 

Byron,  Fare  thee  Well.] 
=Syn.  Good-hy,  etc.    See  adieu,  interj. 
fare'well  (far'wel'),  Ji.  and  a.     [i  farewell.]    I. 
n.  1.  A  good-by;  a  leave-taking ;  an  adieu. 
Farewell,  a  long/arcwJcW,  to  all  my  gi-eatness  I 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  iii.  2. 

The  air  is  full  ot  farewells  to  the  dying, 

And  mournings  for  the  dead. 

Longfellow,  Kesignation. 
Farewell  followed  by  to  governing  the  object  is  a  noun, 
used  elliptically  for  "  I  bid  farewell  (to  ...)." 

2.  Leave ;  departure ;  final  look,  thought,  or 
attention. 

See  how  the  morning  opes  her  golden  gates, 
And  takes  her /areweZ2  of  the  glorious  sun  1 

Shak.,  3  Hen.  VI.,  ii.  1. 

Before  I  take  xayfareweU  of  this  subject,  I  shall  advise 

the  author  for  the  future  to  speak  his  meaning  more 

plainly.  Addisori. 

II.  a.  Parting ;  valedictory :  as,  a  fareweU 
sermon ;  farewell  appearance  of  an  actor. 

The  hardy  veteran,  proud  of  many  a  scar,  .  .  . 
Leans  on  his  spear  to  take  his/areweZ2  view, 
And,  sighing,  bids  the  glorious  camp  adieu. 

TickeU,  On  the  Prospect  of  Peace. 

Several  ingenious  writers,  who  have  taken  their  leave 

of  the  publick  in  fareweU  papers,  will  not  give  over  so, 

l)ut  intend  to  appear  again.  Spectator, 

Farewell  rock,  in  coal-minvng,  the  millstone-grit  (see 
car6om/erou5  and  coal-measure^ :  so  called  by  the  miners, 
because  when  this  rock  is  met  with  in  sinldng  they  bid 
farewell  to  any  prospect  of  finding  coal  at  lower  depths. 
[Eng.] 
farewellt,  v.  t.  [<  farewell,  ».]  To  bid  fare- 
well to ;  take  leave  of. 

Till  she  brake  from  their  arms,  .  .  . 

And,  farewelling  the  fiock,  did  homeward  wend. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  i. 

fare-'Wicket  (far'wik'et),  n.  1.  A  turnstile 
gate  fitted  with  a  counting  and  registering  de- 
vice for  indicating  the  number  of  persons  pass- 
ingit:  used  in  registering  fares. — 2.  Inahorse- 
car,  an  opening  in  the  door,  closed  by  a  slide  or 
by  a  spring-plate,  through  which  fares  can  be 
collected  ftom  passengers  or  change  made  by 
an  employee.     Car-Builder's  Diet. 

far-fett  (far'fet),  a.  [<  /ari  +  fet,  pp.  of  /cJi : 
see/eJi.   Ct.  far-fetched.]    Sameas/ar-/eic/ied. 

Things /arre/ct  and  deare  bought  are  good  for  Ladies. 
Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  152. 

There  "was  no  man  more  tenderly  sensible  in  anything 
offered  to  himself  which,  in  the /ar«Aesf-/et  construction, 
might  be  wrested  to  the  name  of  wrong. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  ill. 

If  York,  with  all  his /ar-/et  policy, 
Had  been  the  regent  there  instead  of  me. 
He  never  would  have  stay'd  in  France  so  long. 

SAaifc.,  2Hen.YI.,  iii.  1. 

Whose  pains  have  earn'd  the /ar-/et  spoil. 

Jlfa(on,P.  K.,ii.  401. 

far-fetch+  (far'feoh),  n.  [</arl  +  feteW-,  n.,  a 
stratagem;  suggested  by /ar-/e<cfced.]  A  deep- 
laid  stratagem. 

Jesuits  have  deeper  reaches 
In  all  their  politic /ar-/ctcAcs. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras. 

far-fetcht  (far'feoh),  v.  t.  [Assumed  from  far- 
fetched.] To  bring  from  far ;  draw  as  a  conclu- 
sion remote  from  or  not  justified  by  the  prem- 
ises. 

To  far-fetch  the  name  of  Tartar  from  a  Hebrew  word. 

FvMer. 

far-fetched  (far'feoht),  a.  [Also  far-feteht;  < 
/ari  +  fetched, -pTp.  of  fetch,  v.:  see/eteP.]  1. 
Fetched  or  brought  from  afar.    [Bare.] 

'Tis  not  styles /or-/e(cAe(t  from  Greece  or  Rome, 
But  just  the  Fireside,  that  can  make  a  home. 

Lowell,  Fitz  Adam's  Story. 

Hence  —  2t.  Choice  ;  rare. 

Nature  making  her  beauty  and  shape  but  the  most  fair 
Cabinet  of  a /ar-/eecW  minde. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  p.  606. 

3.  Remotely  connected;  irrelevant;  forced; 
strained:  as,  far-fetched  conceits;  far-fetched 
similes. 

Pride  and  Ambition  here 
Only  infar-feteh'd  Metaphors  appear. 

Cowley,  The  Mistress,  The  WiBli. 

This  is  not  only  a  false  thought,  but  is  .  .  .  far-fetched 

also.  Goldsmith,  The  Bee,  No.  S. 

My  solution  was  so  fantastic,  so  apparently /ar-/e(cW, 

so  absurd,  that  I  resolved  to  wait  for  convincing  evidence. 

H.  James,  Jr.,  Pass.  Pilgrim,  p.  Wi. 

far-fortht  (f ar'f orth'  ),adv.  [.Also  as  two  wor^, 
far  forth;  earlymod.E.  also /ar/oorft;  <  ff; 
far-forth,  fer-forthe;  <  /orl,  adv.,  +  forth'-.i 
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1.  Far  on;  far  forward;  in  an  advanced  degree 
or  extent. 

Now  be  we  zofar-forthe  come, 
Speke  mote  we  of  the  dome. 

MS.  Laud,  416,  f.  116.    (BaUiwell.) 
Ne  none  agayne  io  farre  foorthe  in  her  fauour 
That  is  full  satisfyed  with  her  hehauiour. 

Sir  T.  More,  To  Them  that  Seke  Fortune. 
He  Bayd  not  such  words,  nor  spake  so  far-forth  in  the 
matter,  without  commission.     Hakluyt'a  Voyages,  II.  88. 
So  long  these  knights  discoursed  diversly 
Of  straunge  affaii-es,  and  noble  hardiment,  .  .  . 
That  now  the  humid  night  was /ar/or(A  spent. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  HI.  ix.  63. 

2.  Far;  to  or  in  such  a  degree  or  extent:  in 
the  adverbial  conjunctive  phrases  as,  or  so,  far- 
forth  as,  where  the  words  are  now  usually  sepa- 
rated, forth  being  expletivg. 

Youre  bak  eke  in  no  way 
Turne  on  no  wihte,  asferforthe  as  ye  may. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  p.  4. 
He  is  descendid  of  an  high  lenage, 
And  as  fer  furth  as  I  canne  f ele  and  see. 
He  waytith  after  right  grete  heritage. 

Generydes  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  1.  2439. 

So  fa/r-foortk  as  those  writers  which  are  come  to  our 

hands  haue  left  recorded.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  653. 

farin  (far'in),  n.  [<  F.  farine,  <  L.  farina :  see 
farina.']    Same  as  farina. 

farina  (fa-re'na  or  -ri'na),  m.  [z=  F.  farine  = 
Pr.  Sp.  It.  farina  =  Pg.  farinha,  <  L.  farina, 
ground  com,  meal,  flour,  <  far  (farr-),  a  sort  of 

fain,  spelt,  also  coarse  meal,  grits,  =  AS.  lere, 
hear*,  barley:  see  bear^,  harley'^.]  1.  In  a 
general  sense,  meal  or  flour.  Specifically — 3. 
A  soft,  tasteless,  and  commonly  white  flour, 
obtained  by  trituration  of  the  seeds  of  cereal 
and  leguminous  plants,  and  of  some  roots,  as 
the  potato.  It  consists  of  gluten,  starch,  and 
mucilage. —  3.  A  preparation  of  white  maize 
in  granular  form,  coarser  than  meal,  but  finer 
than  hominy.  It  is  used  for  puddings,  etc. 
[U.  S.]— 4.  In  iot.,  the  pollen  of  flowers. 

This  is  divided  into  many  cells  which  contain  a  great 
number  of  small  seeds  covered  with  a  red  farina. 

Granger,  The  Sugar-Cane,  iv.,  note. 

5.  In  entom.,  a  mealy  powder  found  on  some 

insects.    See  farinose,  3 Fossil  farina,  a  variety 

of  calcium  carbonate,  in  thin  white  crusts,  light  as  cotton, 
and  easily  reducible  to  powder. 

farina-boiler  (f  a-re'na-boi'''16r),  n.  A  saucepan 
or  kettle  used  for  cooking  farinaceous  articles, 
or  any  delicate  food  liable  to  scorch,  it  consists 
of  two  vessels,  the  outer  one  for  water,  and  the  inner 
one  for  the  article  to  be  cooked.    [U.  S.] 

farinaceous  (far-i-na'shius),  a.  [=  Sp.  farind- 
ceo  =  It.  farinaceo,  <  LL.  farinaceus,  <  farina, 
meal:  see  farina.']  1.  Consisting  or  made  of 
meal  or  flour :  as,  a  farinaeeous  diet,  which  con- 
sists of  articles  prepared  from  the  meal  or  flour 
of  the  various  species  of  com  or  grain. 

When  one  huge  wooden  bowl  before  them  stood, 
Fill'd  with  huge  balls  oi  farinaceous  food. 

Crabhe,  Works,  IV.  154. 

2.  Containing  starch:  as,  farinaceous  seeds. — 

3.  Pertaining  to  meal ;  of  the  nature  of  meal ; 
mealy:  as,  a /anreaceoiw taste  or  quality. — 4. 
Having  a  mealy  appearance ;  covered  with  or 
as  if  with  meal;  characterized  by  something 
resembling  meal:  applied  in  pathology  to  cer- 
tain eruptions  in  which  the  epidermis  exfoliates 
in  fine  scales  resembling  farina. 

Some  fly  with  two  wings,  as  birds  and  many  insects ; 
some  with  four,  as  all  farinaceous  or  mealy-winged  ani- 
mals, as  butter-flies  and  moths. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Yvlg.  Err.,  iil.  16. 

farinaceously  (far-i-na'shius-li),  adv.  With  fa- 
rina :  as,  fa/ri/naceously  tomentose. 

faring  (far'ing),  a.  [Prop.  ppr.  otfare\  mixed 
with  farand,  orig.  ppr.  of  fare^ :  see  fa/rand, 
fare^,  fare^.']  1.  Seeming;  looking:  in  com- 
position, as  ill-faring,  well-faring. —  2.  Doing; 
going;  in  composition,  as  seafaring. 

farinose  (far'i-nos),  a.  [=  F*.  farineux  =  Pg. 
fannhoso  =  It.  farinoso,  <  LL.  farinosus,  mealy, 
<  L.  farina,  meal:  see  farina.]  1.  Yielding 
farina:  as,  farinose  plants. —  2.  In  bot.,  cov- 
ered with  a  meal-hke  powder,  as  the  leaves  of 
Primula  farinosa  and  other  plants.— 3.  In 
entom. :  [a)  Floury :  applied  to  a  white  seere- 
twn  found  on  various  parts  of  the  body  in  many 
Bomoptera  and  a  few  other  insects,  it  is  often 
produced  in  such  quantities  as  to  hide  the  surface,  and 
project  in  long  masses  or  filaments,  which  fall  off  at  the 
least  touch.  (J)  Covered  with  the  matter  de- 
sonbed  above,  as  the  abdomens  of  certain 
leaf-hoppers,  (c)  Covered  with  minute  dots 
resembling  white  or  yellow  powder,  or  with  a 
fixed  whitish  powder  on  a  dark  surface,  as  spots 
on  the  elytra  of  certain  beetles.  Also  farinu- 
lent. 
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farinosely  (far'i-u6s-li),  adv.  In  a  farinose 
manner. 

farinulent  (fa-rin'ti-lent),  a.  [<  farina  + 
-ulent.]  Same  as /anwose,  3. 
farkleberry  (far'kl-ber"i),  n.  The  Vaccinium 
arboreum,  a  shrub  or  small  tree  of  the  southern 
United  States,  bearing  a  small,  black,  many- 
seeded  berry,  with  a  dry  and  rather  astringent 
pulp.  The  wood  is  hard  and  very  close-grained, 
and  is  used  to  some  extent  in  turning. 
farPt  (fiirl),  V.  t.  [A  contr.  otfardle,  fardeU, 
pack  up;  eoiiuptlyfurdle,  contr.  furl,  the  pres- 
ent form:  see /leW.]     To  furl. 

Hey-day,  hey-day,  how  she  kicks  and  yerks  ! 
Down  with  the  main-mast !  lay  her  at  hull ! 
Farl  up  all  her  linens,  and  let  her  ride  it  out  I 

Fletcher  (and  a^wther),  Sea  Voyage,  i.  1, 

farl2  (f  arl),  n.  [Sc. ,  a  contr.  of  fardel^,  fartheP, 
lit.  a  fourth  part :  see  fardel^.  For  the  con- 
traction, of.  farP-.]  A  quarter  or  third  part  of 
a  thin  circular  cake  of  flour  or  oatmeal.  Also 
farrel. 

Then  let  his  wisdom  glrn  and  snarl 
O'er  a  weel-tostit  girdle /arte. 

Fergusson,  Poems,  II.  78. 

farleu  (far'lo),  n.  In  Scots  law,  money  paid 
by  tenants  in  lieu  of  a  heriot :  often  applied  to 
the  best  chattel,  as  distinguished  from  heriot, 
the  best  beast. 

farlie,  farly,  a.,  n.,  and  ado.    Beeferly. 

farini  (farm),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  farme, 
ferme;  <  'M.E.ferme,  rent,  revenue,  particular- 
ly as  collected  by  a '  farmer,'  factor,  or  steward, 
hence  also  stewardship;  also  a  meal,  a  feast; 
<  AS. /eorm  (fem.,  gen.  aeo.  eta.,  feorme),  pro- 
vision, food,  supplies ;  provisions,  etc.,  sup- 
plied by  a  vassal  or  tenant  to  his  lord,  esp.  to 
the  king ;  hence  an  estate  from  which  such  sup- 
plies are  due  (cyninges  feorm,  late  AS.  cynges 
feorme-hdm,  'Mng's  farm');  hence  also  a  meal, 
a  feast,  and,  generally,  entertainment  (of  a 
guest  or,  as  a  tenant's  duty,  of  his  lord),  har- 
boring (of  a  fugitive) ;  also,  rarely,  use,  advan- 
tage Qfeormian,  ge-feormian,  supply  with  food, 
sustain,  entertain,  receive  (a  guest),  harbor 
(a  fugitive),  etc.,  >  feormere,  a  purveyor  (of  a 

f;uild),  feormung,  and  fyrmth,  a  harboring  (of 
ugitives),  etc.) ;  orig.  perhaps  '  a  living,  means 
of  subsistence,'  connected  with  feorh,  life,  = 
08.  ferah,  ferh  =  OHG.  ferah,  ferh,  MHG. 
verch  =  Icel.  fjiir,  life,  =  Goth,  fairhwus,  the 
world.  But  as  AS.  feorm  is  always  rendered 
in  ML.  by  firma  or  ferma,  which  is  formally 
identical  with  the  fem.  of  L.  flrmus,  ML.  often 
spelled  fermus  (>  OF.  ferme,  ME.  ferme,  >  mod. 
E.,  with  restored  L.  vowelj  firm),  most  writers 
have  assumed  the  actual  identity  of  the  two 
words  (L.  firma,  fem.  adj.,  and  ML.  firma  or 
ferma,  n.),  "either  because  the  farms  were  at 
first  inclosed  or  fortified  with  walls,  or  because 
the  leases  were  confirmed  or  made  more  certain 
by  signature":  see  firm,  a.,  firm,  v.,  firm,  n. 
But  the  AS.  form  appears  to  be  the  original. 
The  ML.  ferma,  firma  has  the  AS.  senses,  and, 
later,  the  senses  of  rent,  revenue,  particularly 
as  collected  by  a  farmer  or  factor,  also  in  gen- 
eral a  tax,  tribute,  impost.  Hence  OF.  ferme, 
F.  ferme  =  Pr.  ferma,  in  same  senses,  the  OF. 
being  partly  the  souf oe  of  the  ME.  form.  The 
mixture  of  forms  and  senses  has  confused  the 
history  of  the  word.  The  purely  agricultural 
sense  is  comparatively  modem.]  1.  In  old 
English  use,  the  revenue  or  rent  from  lands  un- 
der lease ;  revenue,  rent,  or  income  in  general, 
but  originally  chiefly  in  the  form  of  natural 
products. 

He  .  .  .  yaf  a  certeyn/ermfi  for  the  graunt. 

ChavAxr,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  t.  (ed.  Tyrwhitt),  1.  263. 
Fermes  thyk  are  comyng,  my  purs  is  hot  wake. 

Tcyymeley  Mysteries,  p.  84. 

The  impost  continued  to  be  levied,  and  was  included, 
with  the  imposts  upon  wines,  in  the  farm  termed  "the 
petty /arm."  S.  Dowell,  Taxes  in  England,  I.  216. 

The  profits  of  the  King's  laud  in  the  shire,  his  various 
dues  and  rights  in  kind  and  in  money,  were  commuted 
for  a  fixed  sum,  the /arm  of  the  shire. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Norman  Conquest,  V.  294. 

2.  The  state  of  land  leased  on  rent  reserved ; 

a  lease ;  possession  under  lease :  as,  in  law,  to 

fa/rm  let,  or  let  to  farm. 

He  sette  hys  tonnes  and  hys  londes  to  ferme. 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  378. 

The  Earl  of  Wiltshire  hath  the  realm  in  farm. 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  ii.  1. 

It  is  greate  wilfulnes  in  .  .  .  land-lordes  to  refuse  to 
make  any  longer /ormes  unto  theyr  tenauntes. 

Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 

3.  The  system,  method,  or  act  of  collecting 
revenue  by  letting  out  a  territory  in  districts. 


farmage 

Under  an  ordinance  of  September  20, 1649,  the  commis- 
sioners had  power  to  let  out  to  farm  the  excise  upon  all 
or  any  commodities.    S.  Dowell,  Taxes  in  England,  II.  10. 

The  fli'st  farm  of  postal  income  was  made  in  1672,  and 
by  farmers  it  was  administered  until  June,  1790. 

Fneyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  680. 

4.  A  country  or  district  let  out  for  the  collec- 
tion of  revenue.     [Bare.] 

The  province  was  divided  into  twelve  farms.       Burke. 

5.  A  tract  of  land  devoted  to  general  or  spe- 
cial cultivation  under  a  single  control,  whether 
that  of  its  owner  or  of  a  tenant:  as,  a  small 
farm;  a  wheat-,  fruit-,  dairy-,  or  iaa,Tket-farm. 

Cato  would  have  this  point  especially  to  be  considered, 
that  the  soil  of  a  farme  (situate  as  hath  been  said)  be 
good  of  itselfe,  and  fertile.    Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xvii.  6. 

At  my /arm, 
I  have  a  hundred  milch-kine  to  the  paU. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  ii.  1. 
Then  the  great  Hall  was  wholly  broken  down. 
And  the  broad  woodland  parcell'd  into /arms. 

Tennyson,  Aylmer's  Field. 

6t.  A  farm-house ;  a  grange ;  a  granary. 

As  for  example :  farmes  or  granges  which  conteine 
chambers  in  them,  more  than  fiftie  cubits  in  length. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  677. 

7t.  A  dwelling;  a  habitation;  a  lodging. 

His  sinfull  sowle  with  desperate  disdaine 

Out  of  her  fleshly /errne  fied  to  the  place  of  paine. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  v.  23. 

Blanchfarm.  See blanch-f arm.— Komefaxm.  (a) The 
farm  on  an  English  manor  not  held  by  tenants,  but  re- 
served for  the  immediate  use  of  the  lord.  (6)  A  farm  or 
portion  of  a  farm  nearest  to  or  surrounding  the  home. — 
To  farm  let.    See  def .  2. 

farm!  (farm),  V.  [<  ME.  fermen,  take  on  lease, 
<.  ferme,  n. :  see /armi,  ».]  I.  trans.  1.  To 
lease,  as  land,  at  a  stated  rent ;  give  a  lease 
of,  as  land;  let  to  a  tenant  on  condition  of 
paying  rent :  as,  to  farm  a  manor. 

We  go  to  gain  a  little  patch  of  ground 
That  hath  in  it  no  profit  but  the  name. 
To  pay  five  ducats,  five,  I  would  not /arm  It. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iv.  1. 

Specifically — 2.  To  lease  or  let  (taxes,  imposts, 
or  other  duties)  for  a  term  at  a  stated  rental: 
generally  with  out.  it  was  formerly  customary  in 
some  European  countries,  and  is  still  in  some  eastern 
ones,  for  the  ruler  or  government  to  farm  the  revenues 
(taxes  or  rents,  imposts,  and  excise)  to  individuals  for  a 
certain  percentage  on  the  amount  collected,  or  for  the 
payment  of  fixed  sums,  the  farmers  of  the  revenue  retain- 
ing the  surplus  of  their  collections. 

But  I  believe  he  [the  king]  must  farm  out  your  Warwick- 
shire benevolence  for  the  payment  thereof. 

Donne,  Letters,  i^ 

The  farming  out  of  the  defence  of  a  country,  being 
wholly  unprecedented  and  evidently  abused,  could  have 
no  real  object  but  to  enrich  the  contractor  at  the  Com- 
pany's expense.    Burke,  Charge  against  Warren  Hastings. 

The  older  sources  of  income  were,  according  to  the  later 
use  of  an  ancient  English  word,  farmed  by  the  Sheriff. 

S.  A.  Freeman,  Norman  Conquest,  V.  294. 

3.  To  take  at  a  certain  rent  or  rate ;  take  a  lease 
of ;  pay  a  stated  sum  or  percentage  for  the  use, 
collection,  etc.,  of. 

The  Iewes/ar7?ie  the  Custome  of  the  Kings. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  161. 

4.  To  cultivate,  as  land ;  till  and  plant. 

I  am  but  a  silly  old  man. 
Who /arms  a  piece  of  ground. 
Saddle  to  Sags  (Child's  Ballads,  VIII.  266). 

II.  intrans.  To  be  employed  in  agriculture ; 
cultivate  the  soil. 

I  grant  indeed  that  fiocks  and  fields  have  charms 
For  him  that  grazes  or  for  him  that  farms. 

Crabhe,  Works,  I.  4. 

farm^t  (farm),  n.  [WE. ferme,  l&tev farme,  <  AS. 
feorm,  a  meal;  ult.  the  same  as/armi,  n.,  q.  v.] 
Food ;  a  meal. 

This  hastie  farmje  hadde  bene  a  feast. 

Ballad  of  Our  Lady,  1752. 

farms  (farm),  V.  t.  [E.  dial. ;  <  ME.  *fermen  (not 
found),  <  AS.  feormian,  also  in  comp.  d-feormi- 
an,  ge-feormian,  cleanse,  polish,  prob.  altered 
(by  confusion  with  the  quite  different  word 
feormian,  supply,  entertain,  etc.:  see  farmX) 
from  *feorb%an,  "furbian  =  0H6.  furbjan,  MHG. 
viirben,  cleanse,  polish,  rub  bright,  >  OF.furbir, 
fourbir  (/oMrftiss-),  whence  ME.  fourbishen,  E. 
furbish:  see  furbish.]  To  cleanse  or  empty. 
Halliwell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

farmable  (far'ma-bl),  a.  [<  farm^  +  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  farmed,  in  any  sense.     Cot- 


farmaget  (far'maj),  m.     l<  farrn^  + -age.]    The 
management  of  JEarms.    Davies. 

They  do  by  farmage 
Brynge  the  londe  into  a  rearage, 
Contempnynge  the  state  temporall. 
Roy  amd  Barlow,  Eede  me  and  Be  nott  Wroth,  p.  102. 


farmaryt, 


farmary 

Same  as  infirmary. 


2144 


The  luoonke  anon  after  went  to  the  farTnarie,  &  there 
ilicil.  Foxe,  Martyrs,  p.  233. 

farm-bailiff  (farni'ba"li£),  n.    An  overseer  ap- 


or  employing  it  for  the  purposes  of  husbandry; 
agriculture;  husbandry. 

II.  a.  Pertaining  to  farms  or  agriculture :  as, 
farming  tools. 


pointed  by  the  possessor  or  proprietor  of  a  farm  farm-meal  (farm'mel),  n.  Meal  paid  as  part 
to  direct  and  superintend  the  farming  opera-  of  the  rent  of  a  farm:  a  part  of  the  obsolescent 
tions.  system  of  paying  rent  in  kind.     [Scotch.] 

farm-building  (farm'bil"ding),  n.     One  of  the  farm-office  (farm'of'is),   n.    One  of  the  out- 


buildings pertaining  to  a  farm :  generally  used 
in  the  plural  as  a  collective  name  for  all  the 
buildings  on  a  farm  exclusive  of  the  dweUing- 
house.     [Eng.] 


farrier 

reyskr,  adj.  (of.  Fwreyingar,  pi.,  Dan.  Fming, 
n.),  <  Fcerevjar  =  Dan.  Fcerder,  the  Faroe  is- 
lands, lit.  the  sheep-islands,  <  loel.  fier  =  Sw. 
f&r  =  Dan.  faar,  sheep,  +  Icel.  ey  =  Sw.  o  ~ 
Dan.  o  =  AS.  eg,  ig,  island :  see  ait,  island.']  I, 
a.  Pertaining  to  the  Faroe  islands,  or  to  their 
language  or  inhabitants. 

II.  n.  1.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  the  Fa- 
roe islands,  a  group  of  islands  belonging  to  Den- 
mark, lying  midway  between  the  Shetland  is- 
lands and  Iceland. —  2.  A  Scandinavian  dialect 
spoken  in  the  Faroe  islands. 


buUdings  belonging  to  and  used  for  the  business 
of  a  farm. 
farmer  (far'mfer),^.    [<ME.  *fermer ,  fermour,  a 
steward,  bailiff,  collector  of  taxes,  partly  <  OF.  _      _  _ 

fermier,  F.  fermier,  a  farmer,  a  lessee,  also  a  farmost  (far' most),  a.^  swperi.    [</oj-  -f-  -most.l  far-off  (far'6f),  a.   \<farojf,  adv.  phrase.]  Far- 
chief  husbandman,  a  bailifE  or  overseer  of  a  farm    "    '  ^'  '     •-  '--      ■■"       -■ 
(<  ML.  firmarins,  one  to  whom  land  is  rented  for 
a  term  of  years,  a  collector  of  taxes,  a  deputy, 
<  ^rma,  farm,  in  its  various  senses :  seefarm^),  farm-place  (farm'plas),  n. 


Most  distant  or  remote.     [Rare.] 

A  spacious  cave  within  its  farmost  part. 

Dryden,  jEneid. 

A  farm;  a  farm- 


partly  <  AS.  feormere,  a  purveyor  (of  a  guild),  stead. 

<  feormian,  purvey,  supply,  etc. :  see  farni^,  n.  And  whan  the  messagiers  called  vpon  them,  euery  man 

audu.]     1.  One  who  undertakes  the  collection  made  his  excuse :  one  sayed,  he  must  go  se  his  mainour  or 

of  taxes,  customs,  excise,  or  other  duties  for  a  f^rrn^vla^j  y'  h«  "^'^ly  bought.   J.  Udatt,  On  Mat.  xxii. 

certain  rate  per  cent.,  or  pays  a  fixed  sum  for  farmstead  (farm'sted),  n.     The  collection  of 

the  privilege  of  collecting  and  retaining  them :  '— '^         '--^              ^- 

as,  a  farmer  of  the  revenues. 


away;  distant;  remote. 

Oft,  on  a  plat  of  rising  ground, 
I  hear  the/ar-o^curfeu  sound. 
Over  som%  wide-water'd  shore, 

Milton,  II  Fenseroso,  L  74. 
One /or-o/"  divine  event. 
To  which  the  whole  creation  moves. 

Termyson,,  In  Memoriam,  Conclusion. 
Far-off  hints  and  adumbrations. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  43. 


The  farmers  of  the  tax  [hearth-money]  were  rigorous 
and  unrelenting  in  their  proceedings. 

£^,  Dowell,  Taxes  in  England,  II.  43. 

The  equites  also  farmed  the  public  revenues.  Those 
who  were  engaged  in  this  business  were  called  publican! ; 
and,  though  Cicero,  who  was  himself  of  the  equestrian 
order,  speaks  of  these  farmers  as  "  the  flower  of  the  Ro- 
man equites,  the  ornament  of  the  state,  the  safeguard  of 
the  republic,"  it  appears  that  they  were  a  set  of  detesta- 
ble oppressors.  Anthon's  Classical  Diet. 

2.  In  mining,  the  lord  of  the  field,  or  one  who 
farms  the  lot  and  cope  of  the  crown.  [Eng.]  — 

3.  One  who  cultivates  a  farm,  either  as  owner 
or  lessee ;  in  general,  one  who  tills  the  soU. 

Here's  &  farmer,  that  hanged  himself  on  the  expecta- 
tion of  plenty.  Shak.,  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 
O  why  iive  farmers  made  so  coarse. 
Or  clergy  made  so  fine? 

Cowper,  The  Yearly  Distress. 
You  did  but  come  as  goblins  in  the  night,  .  .  . 
Nor  robb'd  the  fanner  of  his  bowl  of  cream. 

Tennyson,  Princess, 


buildings  belonging  to  a  farm;  the  homestead  -i-  _•  x.  /^    /-  ■  ■l.\  ry  -c  ,     •  ^i '    „. 

on  a  farm  Faroish  (far'o-ish),  a.     [<  Faroe  +  -jsfei.    Cf, 

Faroese.']    Same  as  Faroese, 


The  Swedish, 


I  .  .  .  then  went  wandering  away  far  along  chauss^es, 
through  fields,  beyond  cemeteries.  Catholic  and  Protestant, 
heyond  farmirteads,  to  lanes  and  little  woods. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  ViUette,  xv. 
But  he,  by/ar77istead,  thorpeand  spire,  .  .  . 
Came  crowing  over  Thames. 

Tennyson,  "Will  Waterproof. 

When  a  territory  was  first  occupied,  the  people  did  not 

settle  in  towns,  nor  even  in  villages,  but  in  isolated  farm^ 

steads.  S.  W.  Ross,  German  Landholding,  p.  52. 

The  village  street  is  closed  at  the  end  by  a  wooden  gate, 

•  :.-,8'™s''«9"'®''','?^^J'^'°°i'?^''''^se/armstead, in  farraginous  (fa-rai'i-nus),  a.     r< 

which  a  right  of  way  lies  through  the  yard.  7^^„„zT^Z\r„„„  a.1„„»„\  j_  -t 

Jtuskin,  Elements  of  Drawing,     (farragin-)  (see  farrago)  +  -o«s.] 

farm-village  (farm'vil"a3),  n.  A  village  of 
which  the  chief  industry  is  farming. 

A  New  England /arm- mMuje,  where  there  is  no  distinct 
"  mass"  to  elevate.    Cr.  W.  Cable,  Home  Culture  Clubs, iv. 

farm-yard  (farm'yard),  re.  The  yard  or  inclo- 
sure  surrounded  by  or  connected  vrith  the  farm- 
buildings. 

farn  (farn),  re. 


■^        1,-    ,  jx  ,.  ,.      i^  i„    „    ,.  ,  ,  "- \ ^t—    A  dialectal  variant  of /ecmi. 

We  are  thus  led  to  believe  that  the  English/armei-i  were  fgrnpsa  /"far'neql    «       The  atntn  nt  y>i>i-ntr  far 
;  first  joint-owners  of  all  the  arable  land  as  well  as  of  the  lallieSS  (.lar  nes;,  re.     Xtxe  state  01   Demg  tar 


at 

pastures  and  waste-grounds  in  the  township. 

C.  Elton,  Origins  of  Eng.  Hist.,  p.  406. 

4.  The  eldest  son  of  the  holder  or  occupier  of  a 
farm ;  anciently,  a  yeoman  or  country  gentle- 
man.    [Prov.  Eng.]  —Farmer's  satin.    See  satin. 
farmeress  (far'm6r-es),  re.     [<  farmer  +  -ess.'] 
A  woman  who  farms;  a  farmer's  wife.   [Rare.] 

Went  to  Margate ;  and  the  following  day  was  carried  to 

see  a  gallant  widow,  brought  up  a  farmoresse,  and  I  thinlc 

of  gigantic  race,  rich,  comely,  and  exceedingly  industrious. 

Evelyn,  Memoirs,  May  19,  1672. 

farmer-general  (far'm6r-jen'e-ral),  re.    In 
France,  under  the  old  monarchy,  a  member  of  a 
privileged  class  which  farmed  certain  branches  farntickle  n. 
of  the  revenue — that  is,  contracted  with  the  faro  (fa'roj,  n. 


off;  distance;  remoteness. 

So  the  matter  was  brought  to  thys  passe,  that  Cesar 
would  not  suifer  his  horsemen  to  stray  anyfarTiesse  from 
his  maine  battell  of  f  otemen. 

A.  Golding,  tr.  of  Csesar,  fol.  119. 

The  equalitie  or  inequalitie  of  dayes,  according  to  the 
neernesse  orfamesse  from  the  Equinoctiall. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  10. 

The  measure  of  the  far-ness  is  therefore  the  measure  of 
the  force.  S.  Lanier,  Soi.  of  Eng.  Verse,  p.  26. 

Farnovian  (far-no 'vi-an),  a.  and  re.     I.  a.  Re- 
lating to  Farnovius,  a'Polish  Unitarian  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  or  to  his  doctrines. 
II.  re.  A  follower  of  Farnovius. 
Seefernticle. 
[Also  written  jjfeorao,  pharaon. 


Danish,  and  Faroish  ballads. 

Child's  Ballads,  I.  316. 

f arraget.  «•  [<  OF .  farrage,  a  mixture  of  grain, 
<  far,  <  Jj.  far,  spelt :  see/arirea.]  A  mixture  of 
grain. 

As  for  that  kind  ot  dredge  or  farrage  which  commeth 
of  the  refuse  and  light  come  purged  from  the  red  wheat 
far,  it  ought  to  be  sowne  very  thicke  with  vetches,  other- 
whiles  mingled  among.       Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xviii.  16. 

L.  farrago 
Eormed  of 
various  materials ;  mixed;  jumbled:  as,  a, far- 
raginous discourse.     [Rare.] 

A  farragiTious  concurrence  of  all  conditions,  tempers, 
sexes,  and  ages.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  i.  3. 

But  the  great /arras'motts  body  of  Popish  rites  and  cere- 
monies, the  subject  of  my  learned  friend's  letter  from 
Pvome,  had  surely  a  different  original. 

Warlmrto^i,  Divine  Legation,  notes. 

farrago  (fa-ra'go),  n.  [<  'L.  farrago,  mixed 
fodder  for  cattle,  mash,  hence  also  a  medley, 
hodgepodge,  <  far  (farr-),  spelt :  see  farina.] 
A  mass  composed  of  various  materials  con- 
fusedly mixed;  a  medley;  a  hodgepodge. 

A  farrago, 
Or  a  made  dish  in  Co^rt ;  a  thing  of  nothing. 

B.  Jonson,  Magnetick  Lady,  i.  1. 
Yet  do  I  carry  everywhere  with  me  such  a  confounded 
farrago  of  doubts,  fears,  hopes,  wishes,  and  all  the  flimsy 
furniture  of  a  country  miss's  brain ! 

Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  ii  1. 
How  much  superior  is  one  touch  of  nature  ...  to  all 
this  farrago  of  metaphor  and  mythology. 

Frescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  i.  1. 
=Syn.  See  mixture, 
farrand,  a.    Seefarand. 
farrandinet,  »■ 


government  to  pay  into  the  treasury  a  fixed    after  F.  pharaon ;  said  to  be  named  from  a  fie-  farrantlyt,  adv.    Same  3.s  farandly. 


yearly  sum,  taking  upon  itself  the  collection 
and  use  of  certain  taxes  as  an  equivalent.  This 
system  was  intolerably  oppressive,  especially  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  when  its  members  were  united  in  an  asso- 
ciation. It  was  swept  away  at  the  revolution,  and  about 
thirty  farmers-general  were  executed  in  1794. 
farmersMp  (far'm6r-ship),  re.  [<  farmer  + 
-ship.]  Tne  state  or  occupation  of  a  farmer; 
management  of  a  farm. 

These  were  the  lucky  first  fruites  that  the  Gospel 
brought  forth  for  his  rent  &nAfermership. 

J.  ITdall,  On  Acts  ii, 

farmery  (f ar'mfer-i),  ». ;  pi.  farmeries  (-iz).    [< 

farm^  +  -ery.]     The  assemblage  of  buildings 

and  appurtenances  belonging  to  a  farm.  [Rare.] 

A  farmery,  famous  for  its  cider  mill  and  the  good  cider 

made  there.  Z).  6.  Mitchell,  Bound  Together,  i. 

farm-hand  (farm'hand),  re.    A  hired  laborer  on 

a  farm. 
farmhold  (farm'hold),  re.  [Early  mod.  E./erme- 

holde;  <farm^  +  holcP-,  «.]    A  farm-house     "  " 


ure  formerly  on  one  of  the  cards,  representing  Farrea  (far  e-a),  re.     [NL.]    The  typical  genus 

Pharaoh,  King  of  Egypt.]    A  game  played  by    °^  Farreidas.    Bowerhank,  1862. 

betting  on  the  order  in  which  certain  playing-  far-reaching  (f  ar're'ching),  a.    Tending  to  ex- 


ert  an  influence  and  produce  an  effect  in  remote 
quarters  or  for  a  long  time. 


cards  (with  reference  simply  to  face-value)  will 
appear  when  taken  singly  from  the  top  of  the 
pack.  The  players  sit  at  one  side  of  a  table,  and  the 
dealer  at  the  other.  The  dealer  always  represents  the 
bank,  having  in  charge  the  paying  and  claiming  of  bets. 
In  the  United  States  the  table  has  on  its  center  the  "  lay- 
out," or  representation  of  thirteen  cards,  from  tlie  ace  up  fn-rAO+in-n  (faT.Z5'^\,„.-r,\  „ 
to  the  king,  in  regular  order.    After  bets  have  been  placed     !:"„  \     -"..i_    ^j't       r  i?„  ' 


on  single  cards  or  combinations,  the  dealer  removes  the 
top  card  from  a  complete  pack  placed  face  up  in  a  box, 


The  ambiguity  of  the  term  [natural  expectations)  con- 
ceals a  fundamental  conflict  of  ideas,  which  appears  more 
profound  and  farreaching  in  its  consequences  the  more 
we  examine  it,      H.  Sidgwiek,  Methods  of  Ethics,  p.  246, 

[<  LL.  farreor 

tio(n-),  equiv.  to  L.  confarreaMo(n-) :  see  con- 

_JarreaUon.]    Same  as  confarreation. 


which  card  does  not  count;  he  then  witlidraws  the  next  ParreiliiP  ffa-Tfi'i-dfi'^  »  nl  riSTT,  <  Farrea  + 
one,  leaving  the  third  exposed,  and  claims  all  bets  made  tJI  n  a^T^  ■,  I'  ?"-?i'  ^  ,?  ^-IliiM 
on  the  card  equal  in  value  to  the  one  withdrawn  and  navs     -\^!^-J      ^  family  of  dictyonme  hexactmelM 

suicious  sponges  in  which  the  skeleton  forms  a 


I  the  card  equal  in  value  to  the  one  withdrawn  and  pays 
those  made  on  the  other ;  the  appearance  together  of  two 
cards  of  the  same  value  is  called  a, "  split,"  and  the  better 
loses  half  of  his  stake.  Any  bet  may  be  "coppered"  by 
placing  a  button  on  top  of  the  money  or  checks,  and  this 


single  layer  with  uncinate  and  radially  situated 
clavulsB,  typified  by  the  genus  Fa/rrea. 


piauiiiga  uiinononiopoi  inenioney  or  cnecKs,  andthis  <?_„_„i  li^   i  ^\  "r  a   j-°i  jj  ji,  j-ra  «.» 

changes  the  bet  to  one  that  the  card  will  show  for  the  *^"Sl  (%  ^l)'  "•      \-^  ^lal.  var.  of  /orffoP,  fat- 
dealer.    The  showing  ot  two  cards  constitutes  a  "turn,"     thel^.]     Same  as/arf2, 


'!^+t    f  °?u^",^''  ^^S"  *""■"  "f '^  5^J5?  "^  made  for  another,  down  farrier  (f  ar'i-6r), ».    [Formerlv/erner,  also  (and 
•i         iT,--i,3-  r^x.     ,-x  ,     .    -,  ^*'l     to  the  last  three  cards  of  the  pack ;  the  only  betting  al-     still  dial 'I  fprr«- •<  IVTR   *fprr^r  <  OF   femer,  " 

its  out-buildings.     [Obsolete  or  archaic]  lowed  after  this  is  on  "calling  the  turn,  "or  guessing  which     ""-"'."laM /|»^^/  s  MJi.   jerrer,  \K)S  .jerner. 


Gene  care  thou  proud  rich  man  wliat  euer  thou  bee,  that 
heapest  together  possessions  and  laudes  vpon  landes :  that 
art  in  eueiy  corner  a  builder  of  houses,  otfermeholdes,  of 
mainours  &  of  palacies.  J.  ITdall,  On  Luke  ii. 


farm-house  (farm '  hous ) , 


The  principal 


will  show  first.  The  European  game  is  essentially  the 
same,  except  that  the  layout  is  arranged  in  a  small  book. 
Then  he  dashes  into  the  vortex  of  Paris,  where  it  is  said 
that  he  introduced  the  game  called  Faro,  and  became  still 
more  conspicuous  than  at  Brussels  by  his  enormous  gains 
at  the  gaming-table,        Gayarri,  Hist,  Louisiana,  I,  198, 


dwelling-house  of  a  farm;  a  house  on  a  farm  *»_„  Ko^t,  rta',.;^  ■^,„«™l,^  „      a„  „„4.„-ut  r,        1 
occunied  bv  the  owner  or  e««efi  of  f.he  farr«       laro-bank  (fa  ro-bangk),  re.    An  establishment 


occupied  by  the  owner  or  lessee  of  the  farm, 

I  will  bring  thee  where  Mistress  Anne  Page  is,  at  a.  farm- 
hmise,  a  feasting,  Shak.,  M,  W,  of  W,,  ii,  3, 

farming  (far'ming),  re,  and  a.  [Verbal  n,  of 
farrnX,  v.]  I.  n.  1.  The  practice  of  letting  or 
leasing  taxes,  revenue,  etc.,  for  collection. — 


where  faro  is  played. 
faro-box  (fa'ro-boks),  re.  Abox  to  hold  the  cards 
for  dealing  at  faro,  having  a  sUt  at  one  end 
through  which  to  slide  the  cards,  and  a  spring 
which  keeps  the  top  card  level  with  the  slit  and 
_        .    .  allows  the  removal  of  but  one  at  a  time.    [U.  SI 

2.  The  business  of  oollectmg  taxes.   See/armi,  Faroese  (far-6-es'  or  -ez'),  a.  and  n.     [<  Faroe 
V.  t,  2.-3.  The  business  of  cultivating  land,     -I-  -ese;  less  commonly  Faroish,  after  Icel.  Fm- 


f  airier  (Grodefroy),  also /emer,  a  farriers' ham- 
mer (Roquefort),  =  Pr.  ferrer,  ironmonger,  = 
OSp.  ferrer,  ferrere,  Sp.  herrero  =  Pg.  ferreiro 
=  It.  ferraro,  ferrajo,  a  smith,  ironmonger,  <  L. 
ferrarius,  a  smith,  blacksmith  (ML.  ferrarius 
equorum,  a  horseshoer) ;  prop,  adj.,  pertaining 
to  iron,  <  L.  ferrum,  iron :  see  ferrary,  ferreous, 
ferrum,.  The  earlier  E.  form  appears  in  ME. 
ferrour,  <  OP.  ferreor,  ferrour,  ferreur,  ferour,  < 
ML.  ferrator,  a  blacksmith,  farrier,  <  ferrare, 
bind  or  shoe  with  iron,  shoe  (a  horse),  \  L.  fer- 
rum, iron.  Cf .  OF.  ferron,  ferronier,  a  black- 
smith, farrier,  ironmonger.     Thfe  moa.  F-  term 


„         Thfemod 
for  'farrier'  is  mar^chalf errant:  set 
1.  A  worker  in  iron ;  a  blacksmitii. 


farrier 

Kferrour  formeth  not  his  metal,  but  8if  It  wole  be  tem- 
perid.  Wyeliif,  Select  Works  (ed.  Arnold),  I.  407. 

2.  A  smith  who  shoes  horses  f  more  generally, 
one  who  combines  the  art  of  horseshoeing  with 
the  profession  of  veterinary  surgery. 

Yche  a  bora  that /en-owe  schalle  scho. 

Book  of  Curtasye,  616. 
Alas !  what  Lock  or  Iron  Engine  is  't 
That  can  tby  subtle  secret  strength  resist, 
Sith  the  best  Farrier  cannot  set  a  shoo 
So  sure,  but  thou  (so  shortly)  canst  vndoo  ? 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  1.  3. 

Poppsea,  the  empresse,  wife  to  Nero  the  Emperour,  was 
knowne  to  cause  her  ferrera  ordinarily  to  shoe  her  coach 
horses  .  .  .  with  cleane  gold. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xxxiii.  11. 

farriert  (far'i-§r),  v.  i.  [i  farrier,  ».]  To  prac- 
tise as  a  farrier. 

farriery  (far'i-6r-i),  n.  [Formerly  also /errjer^, 
ferrary,  <  ML.  ferraria  (sc.  ars),  fern,  of  ferra- 
n«s,  pertaining  to  iron:  see /orner.]  1.  The 
art  of  shoeing  horses ;  also,  the  art  of  treating 
the  diseases  of  horses,  now  teohnically  called 
veterinary  surgery. 

So  tooke  she  chamber  with  her  son,  the  God  of  Ferrary. 
Chapman,  Iliad,  xiv. 

2.  W.  farrieries  {Az).  A  farrier's  estalolishment. 
farrow^  (far'o),  n.    [Also  dial,  farry,  fare,  far, 

litter  of  pigs  (a  sense  appar.  developed  from  the 
pi.  of  the  orig.  noun,  which  meant '  a  little  pig,' 
or  perhaps  from  the  verb  farrow,  as  if  'a  far- 
rowing,' hence  'the  pigs  farrowed':  see  the 
verb),  <  ME.  *farh,  found  only  in  pi.  faren,  < 
AS.  fea/rh  (also  fcerh,  ferh),  pi.  fearas  (only  in 
glosses),  a  pig,  a  little  pig,  =  D.  varlcen,  a  pig 
(dim.  of  vark:  see  aardvarJc),  =  OHG-.  farh, 
farah,  MHG.  varch,  G.  dial,  farch,  dim.  OHG. 
;farhek,  MHG.  verhel,  a  pig,  G.  ferkel  =  Sw.  far 
(-gait),  a  boar,  =  L.  porous  (Gt.  trdpKog,  appar. 
from  L.),  >  B.  porlc,  q.  v.;  =  Olr.  ore  =  Lith. 
parszas  =  OBulg.  prase  =  Euss.  porosia,  a  pig. 
Cf.  AS.  for,  foor  (in  glosses),  a  little  pig,  tr.  L. 
porcaster.'\     1.  A  little  pig. 

Pour  in  sow's  blood,  that  hath  eaten 

Her  nine /arrow.  Shak.,  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 

3.  A  litter  of  pigs. 

farrow^  (far'o),  v.  t.  [=  So.  ferry,  <  ME.fer- 
gen,  fargen,  pp.  yvarged,  yveruwed  (late  North. 
ferryit),  farrow,  <  *farh^  pl./arem,  a  little  pig: 
see  farrow^,  ».]  To  bring  forth,  as  pigs :  said 
only  of  swine. 

There  were  three  sucking  pigs  serv'd  vp  in  a  dish, 
Ta'en  from  the  sow  as  soon  as /arrowed. 

Maasinger,  City  Madam,  ii.  1. 

In  the  thirteenth  Year  of  this  King,  many  Prodigies  were 
seen ;  a  Fig  vta&farrowed  with  a  Face  like  a  Child,  a  Chicken 
was  hatched  with  four  Legs.         Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  43. 

farrow^  (far'o),  a.  [Always  in  reference  to  a 
cow,  and  prob.  first  in  phrase  farrow  cow; 
usually  connected  with  D.  vaarTcoe,  also  simply 
vaars,  a  heifer,  in  OD.  vers-kalf,  verse,  varse  = 
MHG.  verse,  G.  farse,  a  heifer,  a  f  em.  correspond- 
ing to  a  maso.  form,  D.  var,  varre,  a  bullock,  = 
OHG.  fa/r,  farro,  MHG.  var,  varre,  G.  farre  = 
loel.  farri,  a  bullock,  =  AS.  fearr,  a  bull.  The 
AS.  word  is  not  found  later,  and  can  hardly  be 
the  source  of  farrow;  it  would  have  produced 
ME.  *ferr,  mod.  E.  *far.']  Not  producing  young 
in  a  particular  season  or  year:  applied  to  cows 
only.  It  a  cow  has  had  a  calf,  but  fails  In  a  subsequent 
year,  she  is  said  to  be  farrow  or  to  gofwrrow. 

Wi'  good  white  bread,  and/arrouf-cow  milk. 
He  bade  her  feed  me  aft. 

Lord  Sandal  (A)  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  24). 

I  wou'd  feed  ye  with  the  ferra  cow's  milk,  .  .  . 
An'  dress  ye  i'  the  finest  silk. 
The  Minister's  Doehter  o'  JVeworfe  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  377). 

farry  (far'i),  n.    A  dialectal  variant  of  fa/rrow^. 

farset  (fars),  n.  [<  ML.  farsa,  prop.  fern,  of 
/ars«s,pp.ofL./omre,  stuff,  fill  up:  see/orcei.] 
In  some  English  churches  before  the  reforma- 
tion, a  paraphrase  or  explanation  of  the  Latin 
epistle  in  the  vernacular  tongue,  read  or  sung 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people  immediately  after 
the  epistle. 

Then  follows  the  lesson  from  the  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to 
Titus,  and  then  the /ar«e  proceeds,  "St.  Paul  sent  this 
ditty,"  etc.  Dr.  Burney,  Hist.  Music,  IL  266. 

farset  (fars),  «.  *.  [Sameas/arcei,  «.]  Eecles., 
to  extend  by  interpolation,  as  a  part  of  the  pre- 
scribed service :  a  frequent  practice  in  the  mid- 
<ile  ages.  Thus,  the  Gloria  in  Bxcelsis  was 
sometimes /awed  by  interpolations  in  honor  of 
the  Virgin  Mary. 

far-seeing  (far'se''''ing),  a.  Seeing  far;  having 
foresight  or  forethought. 

■fliere  was  no  Wolsey  now,  with  a  European  policy,  sa- 
gacious, farseeing,  and  patriotic. 

Athenomm,  No.  3147,  p.  209. 
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far-seen  (far'sen),  a.  [Sc]  1.  Looking  far 
before  one ;  far-sighted :  as,  a  far-seen  man. — 
2.  Well  versed;  accomplished:  a.a,  far-seen  in 
medicine. 

far-sight  (far'sit),  n.    The  faculty  of  looking 
far  ahead;  far-sightedness;  prescience.   [Eare.] 
With  "keenfar-sight,  with  indomitable  energy. 

Christian  Union,  May  12, 1887. 

far-sighted  (f  ar'si'^ted),  a.  1 .  Seeingto  a  great 
distance ;  seeing  objects  more  clearly  at  a  dis- 
tance than  near  at  hand:  hyperopic  or  presby- 
opic.—  2.  Looking  far  before  one;  consider- 
ing carefully  the  probable  results  of  present 
conduct  or  action;  prescient:  as,  afar-sighted 
statesman ;  fa/r-sighted  policy. 

This  is  no  Justification,  according  to  the  principles 
either  of  morality  or  of  what  we  believe  to  be  identical 
with  morality,  namely,  fan-sighted  policy. 

Utacaulay,  Warren  Eastings. 
Far-sighted  summoner  of  War  and  Waste 
To  fruitful  strifes  and  rivalries  of  peace. 

Teimyson,  Idylls  of  the  King,  DejJ. 

far-sightedly  (far'si'-'ted-li),  adv.  With  care- 
ful forethought. 

Look  at  this  little  seed.  ...  See  hovr  far-Hghtedly  its 
propagative  apparatus  makes  provision  for  the  future. 

0.  D.  Boardman,  Creative  Week,  p.  131. 

far-sightedness  (far'si'ted-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  far-sighted. 

Such,  indeed,  is  commonly  the  policy  of  men  who  are 
.  .  .  distinguished  rather  by  wariness  than  by /ar-«i^A«ed- 
ness,  Maeaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  i. 

far-sought  (far's6t),  a.  Sought  at  a  distance ; 
far-fetched:  as,  far-sought  learning. 

Art  and /ar-sow^A(  reasonings  would  here  be  ill-timed. 
Massillon,  Sermons  (trans.),  p.  39. 

farsuret  (far'gur),  TO.  Stuffing;  faroement.  Sal- 


fart  (fart),  v.i.  [<  ME.  farten,  <  AS.  feortan = OS. 
fertan  =  LG.  furten  =  OHG.  ferzan,  MHG.  var- 
zen,  verzen,  vivrzen,  G.  farzen,  furzen = Icel.  freta 
(for  *ferta)  =  Sw.  fjerta  =  Dan.  fjerte  =  L.  pe- 
dere  (for  *perdere)  =  Gfi.  TrepSeiv  =  Lith.  persU  = 
Lett,  pirst  =  Skt.  pard."]  To  discharge  or  ex- 
pel wind  through  the  anus ;  break  wind.  [Vul- 
gar.] 

fart  (fart),  n.  [<  ME.  fart,  fert,  <  AS.  feort  = 
0H(3-.  firz,  furz,  MHG.  G.farz,  furz  =  Icel. 
fretr  =  Sw.  Dan.  Jjert  =  Gr.  ■Kop&f;;  from  the 
verb.]  1.  A  discharge  of  wind  through  the 
anus.     [Vulgar.]  —  2t.  A  Portugal  fig. 

Fartes  of  Portingale,  or  other  like  swete  conceites,  Col- 
lyria.  Huloet. 

farthellf,  v.  t.  [Another  form  of  fardel^ :  see 
fardeU  and  furl.'\  To  furl.  Skinner,  1671 ;  Ker- 
sey, 1715. 

farthel^t,  «■    Same  as  fardeP. 

farther  (far'sner),  adv.  compar.  [Also  dial. 
farder,  ferder;  <  ME.  ferthere,  prop.  var.  of 
forthere,  mod.  further,  dial,  furder,  by  confusion 
with  fer,  ferre,  far:  see  far^.  Farther  and  its 
super],  farthest  thus  take  the  place  of  the  reg. 
forms  farrer,  f arrest,  <  ME .  ferrer,  f err  est.  The 
th  is  inserted  by  confusion  with  further,  fur- 
thest, and  the  two  forms  are  not  properly  dis- 
tinguishable in  meaning :  see  fu/rther  and/ari.] 

1.  At  or  to  a  greater  distance;  more  distantly 
or  remotely;  beyond:  as,  be  content  without 
looking  farther. 

Whan  he  was  upward  the  S  part  of  the  Montayne,  he 
was  so  wery  that  he  myghte  no  ferthere,  and  so  he  rested 
him,  and  f  elle  o  slepe.  MandeviUe,  Travels,  p.  148. 

The  copiousness  and  pleasure  of  the  argument  hath  car- 
ried me  a  little /arffter  than  I  made  account. 

Howell,  Foreign  Travel,  p.  158. 

So,  farther  from  the  fount  the  stream  at  random  stray'd. 
Dryden,  Epistles,  xiii.  26. 

Farther  and  farther  from  the  ships  at  anchor,  the  les- 
sening vessel  became  single  and  solitary  upon  the  water. 
G.  W.  Curtis,  Pme  and  I,  p.  73. 
Loud  and  sudden  and  near  the  note  of  a  whippoorwill 

sounded,  ... 
Farther  and  farther  away  it  fioated  and  dropped  into  si- 
lence. Longfellow,  Evangeline,  ii.  3. 

2.  To  a  greater  degree  or  extent;  more;  addi- 
tionally. 

I  will  disparage  her  no  farther,  till  you  are  my  witnesses. 
Shak.,  Much  Ado,  ill.  2. 

And  Sancho  Pan^a,  as  much  a  fool  as  I,  was  observed  to 
discipline  his  body  do  farther  than  he  found  he  could  en- 
dure the  smart.  Dryden,  Amphitryon,  Ded. 
farther  (f ar'sner),  a.  compar.  [<  ME.  ferthere : 
see  farther,  adv.,  and  cf.  further,  a.]  1.  More 
remote;  more  distant:  as,  Farther  India. 

Our  doing  of  good  works  must  have  a  farther  end  than 
the  knowledge  of  men.  Donne,  Sermons,  viii. 

3.  Tending  or  reaching  to  a  greater  distance ; 
further:  as,  here  Taia  farther  progress  was  stay- 
ed.—3.  Additional;  increased. 


farthing 

Liberty  sought  out  of  season,  in  a  corrupt  and  degenerat 
Age,  brought  £ome  itself  to  farther  slavery. 

Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  liL 
4t.  Foreign;  distant. 

If  he  dye  ia  ferthere  cnntre,  he  shal  han  hisseruise  and 
masse  oflring.  English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  38. 

farther  (far'TH6r),  v.  t.  i^  farther, adv.;  prop. 
/w*feer,  q.v.]  To  promote;  advance;  help  for- 
ward.    Bee  further.  .  [Eare.] 

He  had  farthered  or  hindered  the  taking  of  the  town. 

Dryden. 

If  it  had  been  true  that  I  had  taken  their  verses  for  my 
own,  I  might  have  gloried  in  their  aid,  and,  like  Terence, 
h&ve  farthered  the  opinion  that  Scipio  and  Lielius  joined 
with  me.  Dryden,  Epic  Poetry. 

fartherance  (far'THfer-ans),  n.  [<  farther,  v., 
-h  -ance.']    Same  as  furtherance.    [Eare.] 

farthermore  (far'TH6r-m6r),  adv.  compar. 
[Early  mod.  E.  also  fardermore;  <  farther  -I- 
■more.2    Furthermore.     [Eare.] 

Fardermore,  saith  Saynt  Joban,  I  sawe  an  infynite  hoost 
of  angels  beholdinge  the  face  of  the  heuenlye  father. 

Bp.  Bale,  Image  of  the  Two  Churches,  L 

i^ar^Aermoretheleaves,  body,  and  boughs  of  this  tree.  . , 
exceed  all  other  plants.  Raleigh,  Hist,  World. 

farthermost  (far'TH6r-m6st),  a.  superl.  [<  far- 
ther +  -most.^  Being  at  the  greatest  distance ; 
furthermost. 

So  in  the  church  findeth  he,  in  way  of  spiritual  in- 
struction, all  these  degrees  nearer  and  farther  off,  untill 
he  come  unto  thaifarth£miost,  of  being  all  united  under 
the  universal  government  of  Christ  his  vicar. 

Hammond,  Works,  II.  641. 

fartheroverf,  ado.    Furthermore;  moreover. 

And  ferthirover,  for  as  moche  as  the  caitif  body  of  man 
is  rebel  both  to  reson  and  to  sensualitee,  therefore  it  la 
worthy  the  deth.  Chaucer,  Parson's  Tale. 

farthest  (f  ar'THest),  a.  superl.  ISee  farther  and 
furthest.]  Most  distant  or  remote;  furttiest: 
as,  the  farthest  degiee. 

To  the  northwest  out  farthest  was  Chawonock  from  Ro- 
anoack  130.  myles. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  True  Travels,  I.  87. 

farthest  (far'^sest),  adv.  superl.    Same  aafur- 


farthing  (far'THing),  n.  [Formerly  also,  and 
still  dial.,  farding;  <  ME.  ferthing,  ferthynge,  < 
ASi.fedrthing,  ONorth.fedrthumg  (,=  lael.fjdrdh- 
vMgr  =  ODan.  fjerdung,  Dan.  Sw.  jyerding,  a 
fourth  part  of  a  thing),  earlier  AS.  fedrthling, 
a  fourth  of  a  penny  ('vEedrthling  oththe  fe6rtha 
dsel  thinges,  quadrans,"  lit.  a  'fourthling'  or 
fourth partof  athing),  </e(!r<Z»a, fourth,  -f-  dim. 
.4ng,  -ling.}     1.  An  English  piece  of  money 


Obverse.  Reverse. 

Farthing  of  Charles  II.,  1672,  British  Museum.    (Size  of 

the  original. ) 

equal  to  one  fourth  of  a  penny;  the  smallest 
English  coin  and  money  of  account.  The  old  silver 
penny  was  deeply  impressed  with  a  cross,  andbeing  broken 
made  four  farthings.  Later  silver  farthings  were  coined  ; 
the  first  copper  farthings  were  issued  by  Charles  II. ,  and 
they  are  now  made  of  bronze. 

If  thou  geue  for  my  love  ^ferthinge. 

Thou  doist  it  with  an  heuy  harte. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  177. 

Aye,  and  tell  me  the  monie  on  my  cloak  lap : 
For  there's  no  ae/ardin  I'll  trust  thee. 

Dick  0'  the  Cow  (Child's  Ballads,  VI.  79). 

Now  for  the  partes  of  Coyne  or  money,  the  least  in  name 
is  a  farthing,  but  there  are  none  extant  in  coyne  at  this 
day  to  my  knowledge.        T.  Hill,  Arithmetic  (1600),  i.  13. 

After  all  this  he  calls  for  satisfaction,  when  as  he  him- 
self e  hath  already  taken  the  utmost /ardmff. 

Milton,  Apology  for  smectymnuus. 

Our  churchwardens 
Feed  on  the  silver,  and  give  ns  the  farthings.    Gay. 

2t.  A  division  of  land,  probably  originally  a 
fourth  of  a  hide ;  later,  a  quarter  of  an  acre. 

Thirty  acres  make  a  /arjftin!7-land ;  nine  farthings  a 
Cornish  acre ;  and  four  Cornish  acres  a  knight's  fee. 

B.  Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

The  farthings  (f](5rdhungar)  of  Norway  and  Iceland  were 
territorial  districts,  the  "quarters "of  some  larger  area. 
In  Norway  they  were  quarters  of  the  "fylki,"  which  an- 
swer to  the  "folks"  which  we  have  in  our  shire-names 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  In  Iceland  the/ar(Aii?i(;«  correspond 
more  nearly  to  our  parishes^  each  having  its  farthing-UrV, 
or  parish-church;  its/arfAi«^-thing,  or  parish  vestry;  ami 
Its/artfttno-doom,  or  court  leet. 

N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser..  III.  425. 


farthing 

3t.  Anything  very  small ;  a  small  quantity. 
In  hire  cuppe  was  no  ferthituj  seue 

Of  greece,  whan  she  dronken  hadde  hire  draughte. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1. 134. 
[In  the  New  Testament  farthing  is  used  to  translate  the 
Greek  name  of  two  small  Eoman  coins,  the  assarius,  worth 
one  and  a  half  cents,  and  the  quadrans,  a  quarter  of 
an  assarius.]— Farthing  damages.  See  damage.— Far- 
thing noble,  an  old  English  gold  coin  of  1  shilling  and  8 
pence,  equal  to  the  fourth  of  anoble. 
farthmgale  (far'SHing-gal),  «.  [Also  written 
fardingale,  fardingal,  formerly  vardingale,  var- 
dingall,  etc. ;  corrupt  forms,  <  OF.  verdugalle, 
vertugalU,  dim.  vertugadin,  mod.  F.  vertugadin 
(=lt.verdugale,  dim.  verdugalino),  <  Sp.  verdu- 
gado,  a  farthingale,  lit.  'hooped'  (ef.  Sp.  verdu- 
gal,  young  shoots  growing  in  a  wood  after  cut- 
ting), <  verdugo  (=  Pg.  verdugo),  a  young  shoot 
of  a  tree,  a  rod,  a  ring  for  the  ears,  a  hoop, 
etc.,  <  verde,  green,  <  L.  viridis,  green:  see  ver- 
dant, vert,  virid.  The  E.  form  may  have  been 
affected  by  that  of  martingale,  q.  v.]  A  oon- 
ti'ivance  for  extending  the  skirts  of  women's 
dresses,  resembling  the  modern  hooped  skirt 
and  made  of  ribs  of  whalebone  run  into  a  cloth 
foundation,  it  was  introduced  into  England  from 
France  about  1646.  It  reached  its  greatest  degree  and  in- 
convenience about  1610,  when  it  gave  the  sldrt  an  almost 
perfectly  cylindrical  form,  the  top  of  the  cylinder  being 
covered  by  the  short  skirt  of  a  kind  of  basque  maintained 
in  a  nearly  horizontal  position,  or  by  loosely  puffed  folds 
of  the  material  of  the  dress.  It  was  still  in  use  as  late  as 
1662.    Compare  hoopl  and  Grinoline. 

And  revel  it  as  bravely  as  the  best  .  .  . 

With  ruffs,  and  cuffs,  and  farthingales,  and  things. 

Shak.,  X.  of  the  S.,  iv.  3. 

Enter  Grilla  in  a  rich  gown,  a  great  fardingale,  a  great 
ruff,  a  muff,  a  fan,  and  a  coxcomb  on  her  head. 

Ford,  lover's  Melancholy,  iii.  3. 

The  Queene  arriv'd  with  a  traine  of  Portuguese  ladies 
in  their  monstroMB  fardingals  or  guard- infantas. 

Mvelyn,  Diary,  May  30, 1662. 

A  pale  Roman  nose,  a  head  of  hair  loaded  with  crowns 

and  powdered  with  diamonds,  a  vast  ruff,  a  vaster /ardm- 

gale;  and  a  bushel  of  pearls  are  the  features  by  which 

every  body  knows  at  once  the  picture  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Walpole,  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  I.  vii. 

fartMng-bound  (far-imng-boimd),  a.  Same  as 

fardel-bound.     [Pro v.  Eng.] 
farthingdalet  (far'SHing-dal),  n.   Same  aafar- 

dingdeal. 
fartning-loaft  (far'THing-lof),  n.     [<  ME.  fer- 

thinglof.']    A  loaf  sbld  for  a  farthing. 

gif  the  ferthingloff  is  in  defawte  of  wygte  ouer  twelf 
pans,  the  bakere  is  in  the  a-mercy  [fine]. 

English  GUds  (E.  E.  T.  S),  p.  364. 

fasces,  n.    Plural  ol  fascis. 

fascet  (fas'et),  n.  [A  corrupt  form  ot  faucet, 
q.  v.]  1.  Same  as  faucet. — 2.  In  glass-manuf. : 
(a)  A  basket  of  wire  secured  to  the  end  of  a 
rod,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  bottle  from 
the  mold  or  blowing-rod  to  the  leer.  (&)  A  rod 
put  into  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  for  the  same 
purpose.    -B.  H.  Knight. 

fascia  (fash'i-a),  TO.;  pi. /osote  (-e).  [L.,  a  band, 
bandage,  girth,  flUet;  connected  -with,  fascis, 
a  bundle.]  1.  In  iJom.  a»<ig.,  a  band,  sash,  or 
fillet  of  various  forms  and  uses,  worn  around 
the  head,  the  waist,  the  feet  and  legs,  etc. 

A  white  diadem  on  her  head,  from  whence  descended  a 

veil,  and  that  bound  with  a  fascia,  of  several  coloured  silks. 

B.  Jonson,  Masque  of  Hymen. 

The  legs  were  protected  by  flat  bands  (fasdce)  laced 
round  them  up  to  the  knees.  Encyc.  Brit.,  vl.  457. 

Hence — 3.  In  arch.,  any  flat  member  or  mold- 
ing with  but  little  projection,  as  the  narrow 
horizontal  bands  or  broad  fillets  iuto  which  the 
architraves  of  Ionic  and  Corinthian  entabla- 
tures are  divided  (see  cut  under  column) ;  also, 
in  brick  buildings,  the  jutting  of  the  bricks  be- 
yond the  windows  in  the  several  stories  except 
the  highest. — 3.  Inftoi.,  an  encircling  or  trans- 
verse band  or  ridge. — 4.  In  music :  (a)  A  tie 
or  bind.  (6)  The  sides  of  a  fiddle. — 5.  In  as- 
tron.,  a  belt  of  the  planet  Jupiter.  See  helt,  3  (a). 
—  6.  In  surg.,  a  bandage,  roller,  or  ligature. — 
7.  In  anat. :  (a)  A  sheet  or  layer  of  condensed 
connective  tissue,  forming  a  fibrous  membrane 
resembling  tendon  or  ligament,  spread  out  in  a 
layer,  and  investing,  confining,  supporting,  and 
separating  or  uniting  some  muscle  or  any  other 
special  tissue,  part,  or  organ  of  the  body;  also, 
such  tissue  in  general ;  an  aponeurosis  (which 
see).  The  general  contour  of  the  body  is  invested  just  be- 
neath the  skin  with  a  thin,  light  fascia,  known  as  the  sub- 
cutaneous or  superficial  fascia,  as  distinguished  from  the 
thicker,  tougher,  and  more  distinctly  fibrous  deep  fascia, 
wliich  invests  and  forms  sheaths  for  the  muscles,  and  dips 
<lown  among  the  muscles  and  bundles  of  muscular  fibers, 
forming  fibrous  intermuscular  septa.  Fascise  being  sim- 
ply condensed  layers  of  the  general  fibrous  connective  tis- 
sue of  the  body,  there  is  really  no  abrupt  demarcation  or 
definition  between  any  of  them ;  and  the  general  system 
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of  fasciae  is  continuous  with  ligaments,  tendons,  sinews, 
periosteum,  etc.  (6)  Some  fillet-like  arrangement 
of  parts ;  a  band :  as,  the  fasma  dentata,  the 
dentate  fascia  of  the  brain,  the  serrated  band 
of  gray  matter  lying  alongside  of  and  beneath 
the  fimbria. — 8.  In  zool.,  a  bar,  band,  or  belt 
of  color  on  the  skin  or  its  appendages,  as 
hair,  feathers,  or  scales:  chiefly  an  ornithologi- 
cal term  applied  to  broad  crosswise  markings, 
as  distinguished  from  longitudinal  stripes  or 

streaks Anal  fascia.    Same  as  ischiorectal  fascia. — 

Aponeurotic  fasciae,  a  general  name  of  the  deep  fasciae, 
as  distinguished  from  the  superficial  or  flbro-areolar  fas- 
ciae.   See  def.  7  (a).— Bicipital  fascia.    See  bicipital. 

—  Cervical  fascia,  the  fascia  of  the  neck :  divided  into  a 
superficial  above  and  a  deep  beneath  the  platysma  mus- 
cle. —  Cooper's  fascia.  Same  as  fascia  of  Scarpa. — Cos- 
tocoracold  fascia,  the  fibrous  membrane  which  stretches 
between  the  thorax  and  the  coracoid,  investing  and  pro- 
tecting the  axillary  vessels  and  nerves  and  sheathing  the 
muscles  of  the  parts,  as  the  subclavius  and  pectoralis  mi- 

.  nor.  Also  called  costocoracoid  membrane.  —  Cremasteric 
fascia,  the  delicate  membrane  which  connects  the  several 
detached  loops  of  the  cremaster  muscle,  and  forms  one  of 

*the  coverings  of  the  spermatic  cord  or  of  an  inguinal  her- 
nia.— Cribriform  fascia,  that  extent  of  the  deep  layer  of 
the  superficial  fascia  of  the  thigh  which  corresponds  to 
the  saphenous  opening  of  the  fascia  lata:  so  called  from 
being  pierced  by  many  holes  for  the  passage  of  small 
blood-vessels  and  lymphatics.—  Dimidiate  fascia.  See 
dimidiate.— 'Fascia,  endoabdominalis.  Same  w fascia 
(rajisoersffliis.- Fascia  endogastrica.  Same  as  fascia 
transversalis.—TSiScia.  endotboracica,  the  fascia  which 
lies  between  the  costal  pleura  and  the  ribs  and  intercostal 
muscles. — Fascia  lata,  the  broad  fascia  of  the  thigh,  or 
femoral  sheath ;  the  specially  dense  and  tough  fascia  which 
envelops  all  the  muscles  of  the  thigh,  sends  intermuscu- 
lar fascial  septa  between  them,  with  other  prolongations 
which  sheathe  the  vessels,  and  is  operated  upon  by  a  spe- 
cial muscle,  the  tensor  vaginje  femoris. — Fascia  lumbo- 
dorsalis,  the  conjoined  lumbar'  and  dorsal  fasciae. — Fas- 
cia lumborum,  the  lumbar  fascia. — Fascia  muscull 
transversi.  Same  aa  fascia  transversalis. — Fascia  nu- 
Chse,  a  thin  fascia  lying  beneath  the  trapezius  and  rhom- 
boid muscles.— Fascia  of  pyriformis,  a  thin  extension 

■  of  the  obturator  fascia  covering  the  pyriformis  muscle 
and  the  sacral  plexus. — Fascia  of  Scarpa,  the  deeper 
layer  of  the  superficial  layer  of  the  abdominal  fascia  in 
the  groin.- Fascia  transversalis,  a  thin  membrane 
lying  between  the  transversalis  muscle  and  the  perito- 
neum. Also  called  subperitoneal  fascia.—  Fibro-areolar 
fascia,  a  general  name  of  the  superficial  fascia.  See 
def.  7  (a).—  Iliac  fascia,  the  aponeurotic  layer  which 
lines  the  back  part  of  the  abdominal  cavity  and  covers 
the  psoas  and  iliacus  muscles. —  Infrasplnous  fascia, 
a  thick  membrane  attached  to  the  circumference  of  the 
infrasplnous  fossa,  covering  in  the  infraspinatus  muscle 
and  affording  attachment  to  some  of  its  fibers.- InfUn- 
dlbuliform  fascia,  the  funnel-shaped  prolongation  of 
the  fascia  of  the  transversalis  muscle  into  the  internal 
abdominal  ring,  and  so  into  the  inguinal  canal,  invest- 
ing the  spermatic  cord  for  some  distance,  and  forming 
one  of  the  coverings  of  an  inguinal  hernia.  Also  called 
internal  spermatic  fascia. — Intercolumnar  fascia,  the 
thin  membrane  which  is  extended  between  the  columns 
or  pillars  of  the  external  abdominal  ring,  occluding  that 
opening  to  some  extent,  and  thence  prolonged  upon  the 
spermatic  cord,  forming  one  of  the  coverings  of  the  cord 
and  of  an  inguinal  hernia.  Also  called  external  spermatic 
fascia.—  Intercostal  fasciae,  three  layers,  one  covering 
the  outer  surface  of  the  external  intercostal  muscles,  one 
the  inner  surface  of  the  internal  intercostals,  and  one 
interposed  between  those  two  muscular  layers. — Inter- 
muscular fascia,  any  prolongation  of  a  fascia  between 
muscles.— Ischiorectal  fascia,  the  fascia  which  lines 
part  of  the  ischiorectal  fossa,  lying  upon  the  external  sur- 
face of  the  levator  ani  muscle,  and  continuous  with  the  ob- 
turator fascia.  Also  called  anal  fascia.—  Lumbar  fascia, 
the  vertebral  or  posterior  aponeurosis  of  the  transversalis 
muscle,  consisting  of  an  anterior  layer  attached  to  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  lumbar 
vertebrae,  a  middle  attached  to  the  apices  of  those  pro- 
cesses and  a  posterior  attached  to  the  spinous  processes  of 
the  lumbar  vertebrae.  The  anterior  and  middle  layers  in- 
close the  quadratus  lumborum  muscle,  and  the  middle  and 
posterior  the  erector  spinae.—  Obturator  fascia,  a  fascia 
extending  downward  from  the  pelvic  fascia  upon  the  upper 
surface  of  the  levator  ani  muscle  and  investing  the  pros- 
tate gland,  bladder,  and  rectum.  In  the  female  it  is  perfo- 
rated by  the  vagina. — PaJmar  fascia,  the  deep  fascia  of 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  into  which  the  tendon  of  the  palmaris 
muscle  expands,  and  which  is  continuous  with  the  fascial 
sheaths  of  the  fingers.    See  cut  under  rmisclc. — Pelvic 

■  fascia»  a  membrane  lining  the  pelvic  cavity,  continuous 
with  the  transversalis  and  iliac  fasciae  above  and  divid- 
ing into  the  obturator  and  rectovesical  f  ascije  below.  Also 
used  so  as  to  include  the  obturator,  rectovesical,  and  ischio- 
rectal fasciae.- Perineal  fascia,  the  fascia  of  the  peri- 
neum. Two  parts  are  distinguished,  the  superficial  and 
the  deep ;  the  latter  constitutes  in  part  the  triangular 
ligament.— Plantar  fascia,  the  fascia  of  the  sole  of  the 
foot;  an  extremely  thick,  tough  fibrous  sheet  of  glistening 
pearly  texture  arising  from  the  os  calcis,  binding  down 
the  deeper  structures  of  the  sole,  and  continuous  with 
the  fascial  sheaths  of  the  toes.—  Rectovesical  fascia,  a 
fascia  between  the  rectum  and  the  bladder,  forming  the 
visceral  layer  of  the  general  pelvic  fascia,  lining  the  upper 
or  internal  surface  of  the  levator  ani,  and  partially  invest- 
ingthe  rectum,  bladder,  and  prostate  gland. — Spermatic 
fascia.     See  intercolumnar  and  iiifundibvliform,  fascia. 

—  Subperitoneal  fascia,  the  fascia  transversalis. —  Sub- 
scapmar  fascia,  a  thin  membrane  attached  to  the  en- 
tire circumference  of  the  subscapular  fossa,  covering  the 
subscapular  muscle  and  affording  attachment  to  some  of 
its  fibers.- Supraspinous  fascla,athick  membrane  cov- 
ering in  the  supraspinatus  muscle. —  Temporal  fascia, 
the  fascia  attached  to  the  upper  temporal  ridge  above  and 
the  zygoma  below,  covering  the  temporal  muscle,  and  fur- 
nishing on  its  inner  side  attachment  to  some  of  the  fibers 
of  that  muscle. 


fascicular 

fascia-board  (fash'i-a-bord),  n.  In  a  railroad- 
car,  a  projecting  moling  under  the  inside  cor- 
nice.    Car-Builder's  Diet. 

fasciae,  n.    Plural  ot  fascia. 

fascial^  (f ash'i-al),  a.   Belonging  to  the  fasces. 

fascial^  (f ash'i-al),  a. '  [<  NL./aswofe,  <  L.  fas- 
cia, a  band.]  Pertaining  to  a  fascia;  constitut- 
ing a  fascia;  consisting  of  fascia;  aponeurotic: 
as,  fascial  tissue. 

fasciallst  (fash-i-a'lis),  n. ;  pi.  fasciales  (-lez). 
[NL.,  <  it.  fascia,  a  band:  see/a«cja.]  Li  anat., 
the  sartorius  muscle. 

fasciate  (fash'i-at),  a.  [<  Nli.  faseiatus,  <  L. 
fascia,  abundle,band:  see/oscia.]  1.  In  lot.: 
(a)  Banded  or  compacted  together.  (6)  Same 
as  fasciated,  2. —  2.  In  eool. ,  marked  with  a  fas- 
cia or  with  fascise.    See  fascia,  8. 

fasciated  (fash'i-a-ted),  a.  1.  Bound  with  a 
fillet,  sash,  or  bandage. 

For  the  armes  not  lying  fasciated,  or  wrapt  up  after  the 
Grecian  manner,  but  in  a  middle  distention,  the  including 
lines  will  strictly  make  out  that  figure. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Garden  of  Cyrus,  ii. 

2.  In  bat. :  (a)  Affected  with  fasoiation. 

The  .  .  .  theory  that  a  fasciated  branch  is  due,  not 
to  over-luxuriknce  of  life,  but  to  a  degradation  of  vital 
power.  Science,  III.  694. 

(6)  Marked  with  cross-bands  of  color.  Also/os- 
date — Fasciated  falcon,  finch,  etc.   See  the  nouns. 
fasciately  (fash'i-at-li),  adv.    In  a  fasciate 
manner;  in  bundles. 

Filaments /a«cia«ej|/  placed  together. 

E.  C.  Wood,  Fresh-Water  Alga,  p.  21. 

fasciation  (fash-i-a'shou),  m.  [<  NL.  fascia^ 
tio{n-),  <  L.  fascia  (kindred  with  fascis),  a 
band:  see  faseia.']  1.  The  act  or  manner  of 
binding  with  fascise;  specifically,  a  bandaging. 

Three  especial  sorts  of  faxeiation  or  rowling  have  the 
worthies  of  our  profession  commended  to  posterity. 

Wiseman,  Surgery. 

2.  That  with  which  something  is  bound;  a  fas- 
cia. 

And  even  diadems  themselves  were  \mtfasciaii(m8,  and 
handsome  ligatures,  about  the  heads  of  princes. 

Sir  T.  Brovme,  Garden  of  Cyrus,  ii. 

3.  In  tot.,  a  malformation  in  plants,  in  which 
a  stem  or  branch  becomes  expanded  into  aflat, 
ribbon-like  shape,  as  if  several  stems  were  lat- 
erally coalescent  in  one  plane.  This  form  of  mon- 
strous growth  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  in  the  cocks- 
comb ^elosia)  it  is  the  ordinairy  state  of  the  plant. 

A  number  of  phenomena,  conceded  to  result  from  low 
vital  conditions,  were  considered  by  him  to  be  insepara- 
bly connected  with  fasciation,  the  essential  feature  of 
which  is  the  production  of  an  extraordinary  number  of 
buds,  with  a  corresponding  suppression  of  the  normal  in- 
ternodal  spaces.  ...  In  severe  winters  the  branches  in 
the  fasoiation  wholly  die  in  many  cases,  while  those  on 
other  portions  of  the  tree  survive.  Science,  III.  694. 

4.  In  0067.,  marking  with  fascise;  barring,  band- 
ing, or  transverse  striping. 

fascicle  (f as'i-kl),  re.  [=  F.  fascicule,  a  part  of 
a  book  published  in  numbers,  =  Sp. /oscJcMto 
=  Pg.  fasciculo,  a 
smallbundle  of  herbs, 
=  It.  fascioolo,  a  num- 
ber of  a  book,  <  L. 
fasciculus,  a  small 
bundle,  packet  (as  of 
letters,  books,  etc.), 
a  nosegay,  dim.  of 
fascis,  a  bundle:  see 
fascis.']  A  bundle; 
a  small  collection  or 
connected  group ;  a 
cluster.  Specifically— 
(o)  In  bot. :  (1)  A  close  clus- 
ter, as  of  leaves,  flowers, 
etc. :  sometimes  limited  in 
use  to  a  condensed  cyme. 

Flowers  .  .  .  diversified  with  tints  of  orange-scarlet,  of 
pale  yellow,  or  of  bright  orange,  which  grout's  deeper  every 
day,  and  forms  a  variety  of  shades  according  to  the  age  of 
each  blossom  that  opens  in  the  fascicle. 

Sir  W.  Jones,  Select  Indian  Plants. 
(2)  In  mosses,  the  tissue  of  elongated  cells  taking  the  place 
of  flbrovascular  bundles  in  the  nerves,  etc.  (6)  In  zobL 
and  anat.,  a  fasciculus,  (c)  A  part  of  a  printed  work;  a 
small  number  of  printed  or  written  sheets  bound  together. 
Also,  in  all  senses,  fasciculus. 

Whole  fascicles  there  are,  wherein  the  Professor  .  .  .  j^ 
npt  once  named.  Carlyle,  Sartor  Resartus,  p.  68. 

fascicled  (fas'i-kld),  a.  [<  fascicle  +  -ed^.] 
Same  a,a  fasciculate. 

Flowers  fascicled,  fragrant  Just  after  sunset  and  before 
sunrise.  Sir  W.  Jones,  Select  Indian  Plants. 

fascicular  (fa-sik'u-lar),  a.  [<  fasciculus  + 
-ar^.]  Same  as /oscJCMtote.— Fascicular  syfltem, 
in  bot,  same  asjlbrovascular  system  (which  see,  under  fibre- 
vascular). 


Fascicle  of  Flowers  of  the  Mal- 
low. (From  Le  Maout  and  De- 
caisne's  "  Traits  g^niral  de  Bo- 
tanique.") 


Fascicularia 

Pascicularia  (fa-sik-u-la'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  li, fas- 
ciculus, a  small  bundle,  a  bunch  of  flowers,  etc.: 
aee  fascicule.']  A  genus  of  fossil  polyzoans,  of 
the  family  Tubuliporidce,  occurring  in  the  coral- 
line crag  of  Suffolk,  England:  so  called  from 
the  fascicular  or  clustered  shape.  Also  called 
Meandripora. 

fascicularly  (fa-sik'u-lar-li),  adv.  Same  as 
fasdeulately. 

fasciculate,  fasciculated  (fa-sik'n-lat,  -la-ted), 
a.  [<  Nil.  *fasciculatus,  <  L.  fasdouVus,  a  small 
bundle,  a  bunch,  etc. :  see  fascicle.']  1.  Grow- 
ing in  fascicles  or  clusters. 

Asterias,  or  sea  star,  with  twelve  broad  rays  finely  re- 
ticulated, and  roughened  with  fasciculated  long  papillie 
on  the  upper  part.  Pewnant,  Brit.  Zobl.,  IV. 

2.  laentom  :  (a)  Having  dispersed  tufts  of  long 
hairs,  either  arranged  in  rows  or  scattered  ir- 
regularly over  the  surface.  See  fasdoule.  (6) 
Split  into  many  long  processes :  as,  fasciculate 
palpi. — 3.  In  mineral.,  occurring  in  fibrous 
bundles  of  needle-like  crystals Fasciculate  an- 
tennae, antennas  which  have  several  small  tufts  or  pencils 
of  hairs  on  the  joints.— Fasciculate  palpi,  speoiflcally, 
those  palpi  in  which  the  terminal  joint  is  split  into  slender 
laminse. 

fasciculately  (f a-sik'u-lat-li),  adv.  In  a  fascic- 
ulate manner.    Also  fascicularly. 

fasciculation  (fa-sik-u-la'shon),  m.  1.  The 
state  of  being  fasciculate. — 2.  That  which  is 
fasciculated. 

fascicule  (fas'i-kul),  n.  [<  F.  fascicule,  <  L. 
fasciculus,  a  small  bundle:  see  fascicle.]  In 
entom.,  a  bundle  of  close-set  hairs,  usually  con- 
verging at  the  top :  used  of  the  clothing' of  in- 
sects. 

fasciculi,  ».    Plural  otfasdeulus. 

Fascicuhnea  (fa-sik-u-lin'e-a),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
neut.  pi.  of  fasoiculineus,  aggregated  into  bun- 
dles, <  L.  fasciculus,  a  bundle :  see  fasciculus.] 
A  group  of  eyclostomatous  polyzoans  having 
the  cells  aggregated  into  bundles  or  fasciculi. 

fasciculite  (fa-sik'u-lit),  «.  [<  'L.fasdculus  + 
Gr.  XtSo;,  a  stone.]  '  A  variety  of  fibrous  horn- 
blende of  a  fascicular  structure. 

fasciculus  (fa-sik'u-lus),  n. ;  pi.  fasciculi  (-11), 
[L. :  see  fascicle.]  '  1.  Si 


I  am  not  prepared  to  accept  from  any  one  a  faBciculus 
of  conditional  propositions  as  a  substitute  for  science. 

Nineteenth  Century,  XIX.  724. 

The  sixth  faseiculus  of  Dr.  Fisher's  Manuel  de  Conchy- 
liologie  has  appeared.  Science,  III.  64. 

Specifically — 3.  In  anat,  a  bundle;  a  set  of 
Bomething,  as  fibers,  banded  or  bundled  toge- 
ther. Specifically — (a)  One  of  the  bundles  of  nervous 
tissue  composing  the  spinal  cord ;  one  of  the  pillars  of  the 
cord  or  medulla  oblongata,  (ft)  A  bundle  of  muscular  fibers. 

A  small  bundle  of  muscular  fibers  separated  from  simi- 
lar bundles  by  the  endomysium,  and  when  hound  together 
bythe  perimysium  withother/oscwnjii  forming  the  muscle. 
Quain,  Anat.,  1. 186. 

3.  A  nosegay.— Arcuate  fasciculus.  See  arcuate. — 
Fasciculi  graciles,  the  slender  fascicles  lying  on  either 
Bide  of  the  posterior  median  fissure  of  the  spinal  cord, 
terminating  in  the  clavss  of  the  medulla  oblongata. — Fas- 
ciculi teretes,  the  round  fascicles,  a  pair  of  bundles  of 
nerve-tissue  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  of  the  brain, 
lying  parallel  with  each  other  alongside  the  median  line, 
being  the  upward  continuation  of  the  trigonum  hypogloasi 
on  either  side.  Also  called  flmieuli  teretes  and  eminen- 
tum  teretes.- Fasciculus  unclnatus,  fasciculus  unci- 
formis,  the  hooked  fascicle,  a  bundle  of  white  fibers  in  the 
fissure  of  Sylvius,  connecting  thefrontal  and  temporal  lobes 
ofthecerebrum.—OUvaryfasciculus,abundle  of  nerve- 
fibers  behind  the  olivary  body  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and 
continuous  with  the  lateral  column  of  the  spinal  cord. 
fascinate  (fas'i-nat),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  fascmat- 
ed,  ppr.  fascinating.  [<  L.  fascinatus,  pp.  of 
fasdnare  (>  It.  af-fasdnare  =  Sp.  Pg.  fasdnar 
=  F.  fasdner),  enchant,  bewitch,  charm  (by  the 
ejfes  or  tongue) ;  of.  fasdnum,  fasdmus,  a  be- 
■witohing,  witchcraft.  The  resemblance  to  Gr. 
Paamiveiv,  slander,  malign,  disparage,  grudge, 
envy,  later  bewitch  (by  means  of  spells,  an  evil 
eye,  etc.),  ^amavoi,  slander,  envy,  malice,  later 
sorcery,  witchcraft,  is  imperfect,  and  appears 
to  be  accidental.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  bewitch; 
act  on  by  witchcraft  or  by  some  analogous 
powerful  or  irresistible  influence ;  hence,  to  in- 
fluence the  imagination,  reason,  or  will  of  in 
an  uncontrollable  manner.    See  fascination. 

It  has  been  almost  universally  believed  that  .  .  .  ser- 
pents can  stupefy  and  fascinate  the  prey  which  they  are 
desirous  to  obtain.  E.  Orifflth,  tr.  of  Cuvier. 

''™?s,  while  his  fate  was  under  discussion,  remained 
at  Whitehall,  fascinated,  as  it  seemed,  by  the  greatness 
*?*  "jearness  of  the  danger,  and  unequal  to  the  exertion 
or  either  struggling  or  flying.      Maeaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  x. 

2.  To  enchant;  captivate;  excite  the  passions 
or  affections  of,  and  aUure  powerfully  or  irre- 
sistibly. 
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His  [Essex's]  mind,  ardent,  susceptible,  .  .  .  waB  fasci- 
nated by  the  genius  and  accomplishments  of  Bacon. 

Macaviay,  Lord  Bacon. 
=Syn.  Charm,  etc.  (see  enchant);  to  throw  or  bring  under 
a  speU,  hold  spell-bound,  entrance,  enamour. 

II.  intrans.  To  exercise  a  bewitching  or  cap- 
tivating power. 

None  of  the  affections  .  .  .  have  been  noted  to  fasci- 
nate or  bewitch,  but  love  and  envy.  Ba£tm,  Envy, 
The  richness  and  vigour  of  the  Mahadeo  temple  redeem 
its  want  of  elegance,  and  fascinate  in  spite  of  its  some- 
what confused  outline. 

J.  Fergusson,  Hist.  Indian  Arch.,  p.  456. 
fascinating  (f as'i-na-ting), ^.  a.     Bewitching; 
enchanting;  charming;  captivating:  as,  a  most 
fascinating  poem. 

But  when  his  tender  strength  in  time  shall  rise 
To  dare  ill  tongues,  ani.  fascinating  eyes. 

Jbryden,  Britannia  Rediviva. 

Monseigneur  was  at  a  little  supper  most  nights,  with 

fascimating  company.       Dickens,  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  vii. 

fascinatingly  (fas'i-na-ting-li),  adv.  In  a  fas- 
cinating^ manner;  alluringly;  charmingly. 

fascination  (fas-i-na'shgn),  n.  [=  P.  fascina- 
tion =  Sp.  fascinacion  =  Pg.  fasdnagao  =  It. 
fasdnazione,  af-fascinazione,  <  li.fascinatio{n-), 
an  enchanting,  a  bewitching,  <  fasdnare,  en- 
chant, bewitch:  see  fasdnate.]  1.  The  act 
of  bewitching ;  enchantment ;  hence,  a  subtle, 
irresistible  influence  upon  the  imagination,  rea- 
son, or  will.  It  was  formerly  generally  believed,  and 
still  is  believed  by  uneducated  and  barbarous  people, 
that  certain  persons  have  the  power  of  inflicting  various 
diseases  and  evils  on  individuals  by  using  certain  words 
or  spells,  or  by  a  look,  without  coming  in  contact  with 
them  or  administering  anything  to  them;  against  this 
fascination  divers  medicines,  amulets,  and  ceremonies 
have  been  used.  (See  captation,  2.)  The  notion  of  the 
"evil  eye,"  which  still  exists,  is  a  vestige  of  this  super- 
stition. ^See  the  eviZ  eye,  under  evUl.)  Of  the  lower  ani- 
mals fascination,  as  a  power  exerted  or  as  an  effect,  has 
been  almost  universally  attributed  to  venomous  reptiles, 
as  the  rattlesnake  or  the  cobra,  with  much  evidence  in 
its  favor  upon  the  face  of  observed  incidents,  but  as  yet 
without  satisfactory  scientific  determination. 

FasdnMion  is  the  power  and  act  of  imagination,  inten- 
sive upon  other  bodies  than  the  body  of  the  imaginant. 
Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  204. 

The  Turks  hang  old  rags  ...  on  their  fairest  horses, 
...  to  secure  them  against  fascination.  Waller. 

2.  A  fascinating  influence  upon  the  passions 
and  affections ;  a  powerful  attraction;  a  spell; 
a  charm:  as,  the  fasdnations  of  society. 

The  gift  of  fascination,  the  power  to  charm  when, 
where,  and  whom  she  would. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Shirley,  ix. 

Speculative  minds  cannot  resist  the  faseination  of  meta- 
physics, even  when  forced  to  admit  that  its  inquiries  are 
hopeless. 

6.  H.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  Int.,  I.  i.  §  6. 

Her  face  had  a  wondetful  fasciTiation  in  it. 

Longfellow,  Hyperion,  p.  223. 

3.  The  state  of  being  fascinated  or  bewitched, 
or  under  the  sway  of  a  powerful  attraction  or 
a  commanding  and  more  or  less  mysterious  in- 
fluence ;  specifically,  a  certain  hypnotic  state. 
See  the  extract. 

As  an  addition  to  the  investigations  of  Charcot  and 
Dumont-pallier,  Dr.  Br^maud,  in  1884,  made  the  discovery 
that  there  was  a  fourth  hypnotic  state,  fascination,  which 
preceded  the  three  others,  and  manifested  itself  by  a  ten- 
dency to  muscular  contractions,  as  well  as  through  sensi- 
tiveness to  hallucination  and  suggestion,  but  at  the  same 
time  left  to  the  subject  a  full  consciousness  of  his  sur- 
roundings, and  remembrance  of  what  had  taken  place. 

Science,  IX.  544. 

=Syil.  Spell,  charm,  magic,  sorcery,  witchery. 
fascinator  (f as'i-na-tor),  n.     [=  F.  fasdnateur, 

a.,  =  Sp.  Pg.  fasdnador,  n.,  =  It.  fasdnaiore,  < 

L. /osmare,  fascinate:  see  fasdnate.]  One  who 

or  that  which  fascinates. 
fascinatress  (fas'i-na-tres),  n.     [=  F.  fasdna- 

triee,  a.,  fem.,  =  It.  fasdnatrice,  n. ;  a,sfasdna- 

tor  +  -ess.2  A  woman  who  fascinates.    [Eare.] 
"  She's  an  enchantress,  .  .  .  a  charmer,"!  said,  "a /m- 

cinatress."  B.  James,  Jr.,  Daisy  Miller,  p.  42. 

fascine  (fa-sen'),  n.  [<  P.  fascine,  OF.  fascine, 
faissine  =  It.  fasdna,  <  L.  fasdma,  a  bundle  of 
sticks,a  fagot,</ascJs,  abun- 
dle :  see  fasds.]  1 .  A  fagot ; 
specifically  {milit.),  a  bun- 
dle of  rods  or  small  sticks 
of  wood  bound  at  both  ends 
and  in  the  middle,  used  in 
*""■■"■"  fortification,    raising    bat- 

teries, filling  ditches,  strengthening  ramparts, 
and  making  parapets.  Sometimes  fascines  dipped 
in  melted  pitch  or  tar  are  used  to  set  fire  to  an  enemy  s 
lodgments  or  other  works.  In  civil  engineering  fascines 
are  used  in  the  construction  of  sea-  and  river-walls  to 
prevent  the  washing  away  of  the  shores,  or  to  collect 
silt,  mud,  etc.,  to  elevate  the  bottom,  and  so  form  an  is- 
land, as  in  Holland. 

Where  it  was  found  impossible,  orders  were  given  to  the 
horse  of  the  second  line  of  the  allies  to  provide  themselves. 
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each  squadron  with  twenty  fascines,  to  facilitate  the  pas- 
sage. N.  Tindal,  Hist.  Eng.  (trans.),  Anne,  an.  3  (1704). 
Our  general  had  been  busy  for  the  last  two  hours,  throw- 
ing up  an  entrenchment  with  fascines,  earth-bags,  and 
chevaux  de  frize. 

R.  Swinburne,  Travels  through  Spain,  p.  42. 

2.  A  bundle  of  fagots  used  in  oyster-culture 
for  the  spat  to  attach  to;  a  stool.— Fascine  bat- 
tery. See  battery. 
fascine  (fa-sen'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  fasdned, 
pTpT.  fasdmiMg.  [<.fascine,n.]  To  protect  with 
fascines. 

All  new  or  old  levees  on  the  unsettled  and  uncultivated 
lands,  situated  on  the  river  or  on  the  bayous  running  to 
and  from  the  same,  or  other  waters  connected  therewith, 
shall  be  constantly /amTied  or  palisaded. 

Gov.  Report  on  Miss.  River,  1866  (rep.  1876),  p.  163. 

fascine-d'weller  (fa-sen'dwel''''6r),  n.  In  ar- 
chrnol.,  one  of  those  people  of  prehistoric  time 
who  constructed  and  used  fascine-dwellings. 
JJ.  Munroe. 

fascine-dwelling  (fa-sen'dwel"ing),  n.  In  ar- 
clicBol.,  one  of  a  class  of  lake-dweUings  charac- 
terizing a  certain  prehistoric  period  in  some 
localities.  These  dwellings  were  built  upon  platforms 
which  rested  upon  foundations  formed  of  layers  of  sticks 
laid  horizontally,  one  over  the  other,  until  they  projected 
above  the  surface  of  the  water.  Compare  pile-dwelling, 
palajitte.    R.  Munroe. 

fascinoust  (f as'i-nus),  a.  [<  L.  fasdnum,  witch- 
craft: see  fasdnate.]  Caused  or  acting  by- 
witchcraft. 

I  shall  not  discuss  the  possibility  of  fascinous  diseases, 
farther  than  refer  to  experiment.  Harvey,  Consumptions. 

fasciola  (fa-si'o-la),  n. ;  ■pl.fasciolce  (-le).  [NL., 
<  1j.  fasciola,  a  small  bandage,  dim.  ot  fascia, 
a  bandage:  see  fascia.]  1.  The  fascia  dentata 
of  the  brain.  Seefasda,  7  (6).  Wilder,  1881. 
[Rare.] — 2.  [cap.]  In  eool.:  (a)  A  genus  of 
flukes  or  trematoid  worms.  F.  hepatica  is  found 
in  the  bile-ducts  of  various  mammals,  and  occa- 
sionally in  man.  (5)  A  genus  of  dendrocoelous 
turbellarians,  or  land-planarians,  of  the  family 
Geoplanidce.  F.  terrestris,  of  Europe,  is  an  ex- 
ample.— 3.  In  entom.,  a  snort  transverse  band 
or  fascia;  a  small  or  narrow  band.  Also  fasci- 
cle, fasdolet. — Fasciola  clnerea.    Same  as  cinerea. 

fasciolar  (fa-si'o-lar),  a.  [<  fasdola  +  -ar^.] 
Pertaining  to  tlie  Jaseiola,  or  fascia  dentata  of 
the  brain. 

Fasciolaria  (f as"i-o-la'ri-S.),  n.  [NL.  (Lamarck, 
1799),  <  L.  fasdola,  a  small  bandage  (see  Fas- 
ciola), +  -aria.]  A  genus  of 
gastropods,havingafusi£orm 
shell  and  a  columella  with 
oblique  folds.  F.  gigantea,  of 
the  southern  Atlantic  coast  of  the 
United  States,  is  the  largest  gas- 
tropod known,  reaching  a  length 
of  nearly  two  feet.  F.  tulipa  and 
F.  distans  are  common  along  the 
coast  of  Florida. 

Fasciolariidae  (fas"i-o-la-ri'- 
i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Fascio- 
laria +  -idee.]  A  family  of 
carnivorous  gastropods,  typi- 
fied by  the  genus  Fasciolaria. 
They  have  a  more  or  less  fusiform 
shell,  distinguished  by  the  develop- 
ment of  a  tortuous  columella  sur- 
mounted by  oblique  plaits  or  folds. 
Some  of  the  species  reach  a  large 
size,  and  all  are  inhabitants  of 
warm  waters. 

fasciolarioid    (fas"i-o-la'ri- 
oid),  a.     [<  Fasciolaria  -I-  -oid.]    Having  char- 
acteristics of  the  FasdolarUdcB. 

Troschel  finds  a  fasciolarioid  dentition  in  Fusns  syra- 
cusanus.       Tryon,  Struct,  and  Syst.  Conohology,  II.  126. 

fascicle  (fas'i-61),  m.    [<  NL. /ascioto,  q.  v.]     1. 

Same  as  fasciola,  3. — 2.  In  eehinoderms,  one 

of  th  e  tracts  or  bands  of  modified  spines  of  some 

echinids.    Also  called  semita. 
fasciolet  (fas'i-o-let),  n.    [ifasdole  +  -et.]    In 

entom.,  same  a,s  fasciola,  3. 
fascis  (fas '  is),  n. ;   pi.  fasces  (-ez). 

[L.]  1.  A  bundle,  as  of  rods  or  fibers. 

That  the  ganglionic  roots  of  the  spinal 
nerves  were  the  forces  or  funiculi  for  sensa- 
tion. &V  C.  Bell. 

2.  pi.  In  Bom.  antiq.,  bundles  of 
rods,  usually  of  birch,  with  an  ax 
bound  in  with  them,  the  blade  pro- 
jecting, borne  by  lietors  before  the 
superior  Koman  magistrates  as  a 
badge  of  their  power  over  life  and 
limb.  The  modern  form,  common  as  an 
ornament,  etc.,  in  which  the  ax-head  projects 
beyond  the  top  of  the  bundle  of  rods,  was  un-  i;°"jf," 
known  to  the  ancients. 

Golden  chairs,  gilt  chariots,  triumphal  robes  were  piled 
one  upon  another  with  laurelled /asces. 

Froude,  Csesar,  p.  491. 


Fasciolaria  tulipa. 


Fasces  of  a 
Roman    ma- 


fasel 

faselif, ».  t.  [Early  mod.  E.  fasyll;  <  WE.fase- 
fen  =  D.  vezelen  =  MHG.  vaslen,  G.  faseln,  ravel 
out ;  a  freq.  form  (cf .  OHGr.  fason,  investigate, 
Or.  fasen,  separate  the  fibers  or  threads),  <  AS. 
fees,  n.,  pi.  fasu,  a  fringe:  see  fass  and  fass- 
ings,  feeze^."]    To  ravel  out. 

Facelyn  [var.  /aeelyn,'],  as  clothya,  tUIo  [vello]. 

Prompt.  Pan.,  p.  150. 

I  fasyll  out,  as  aylke  or  velvet  dothe,  je  ravele ;  my 
sleeve  la  fasyUed,  ma  manche  est  ravelee.  Palsgrave. 

f  asel^t,  I-  [=  D.  vezel,  a  thread,  fiher,  filament : 
see  faseU,  v.,  and  fass.'i  1.  A  thread. — 2.  A 
flaw  in  cloth.  Withals;  Halliwell. 
faseP,  phasel  (fas'el),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
fesel;  <  ME.  fasel  (=  F.  fas4ole),  <  L.  faselus, 
faseolus,  phaselus,  phasellus,  <  Gr.  ^oaTjioQ,  kid- 
ney-bean.] A  kind  of  kidney-bean  or  French 
beau. 

Disdain  not/eseZs  or  poor  vetch  to  sow. 
Or  care  to  malse  Egyptian  lentils  thrive. 

May,  tr.  of  Virgil. 

fashi  (fash),  V.  [So.,  <  OF.  fascher,  mod. fdclier, 
auger,  displease,  offend,  =  Pr.  fastigar,  fasti- 
car  =  OSp.  hastiar,  Sp.  fastidiar  =  It.  fasti- 
diare,  disgust,  vex,  tire,  <  ML.  as  if  *fastidiare, 
this  form  taking  the  place  of  L.  fastidire,  feel 
disgust  at,  disl3[e,  <  L.  fasUdivm,  (>  It.  fasUdio 
=  Sp.  hastio,  OSp.  fasUo  =  Pg.  fastio  =  Cat. 
fasUg  =  Pr.  fastig,  fastio  =  OF.  fasti),  dis- 
gust, loathing,  aversion :  see  fasUdiovs.'i  I. 
trans.  To  trouble ;  annoy ;  vex. 

Loudon  is  fashed  with  a  defluxion. 

Baillie,  Letters,  I.  215. 

It's  as  plain  as  a  pike-staff  that  something  is  troubling 
her,  and  may  be  it  will  be  some  of  your  love  nonsense ; 
for  it's  mainly  that  as  fashes  the  lasses.       Comhill  Mag. 

To  fash  one's  thumb,  to  give  one's  self  trouble. 

Dear  Boger,  when  your  jo  puts  on  her  gloom, 
Do  ye  sae  to,  and  never  fash  your  thumb. 

Ramsay,  Poems,  II.  71. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  be  annoyed;  be  vexed. 

The  dinner  was  a  little  longer  of  being  on  the  table  than 
usual,  at  which  he  began  to  fash. 

Gait,  Annals  of  the  Parish,  p.  229. 

2.  To  take  trouble ;  be  at  pains :  as,  you  needna 
fash. —  3.  To  be  weary. 
You  soon  fash  of  a  good  office.  Scotch  proverb. 

[Scotch  in  all  uses.] 
fash^  (fash),  n.   [Sc,  <fash, «.]   1.  Trouble ;  an- 
noyance; vexation. 

O'  a'  the  num'rous  human  dools,  .  .  . 
The  tricks  o'  knaves,  or  fash  o'  fools, 
Thou  bear'st  the  gree. 

Bums,  Address  to  the  Toothache. 

2.  Pains;  care. 

Without  further /asA  on  my  part.  De  Quineey. 

3.  A  troublesome  person:  usually  in  a  deroga- 
tory sense. 

fasll^  (fash),  n.  [Pi-ob.  <  F.  fasce,  OF.  faisse, 
a  band:  see  fesse  and  fascia.']  1.  The  mark 
left  by  the  mold  upon  a  cast  bullet. — 2.  Naut., 
an  irregular  seam. 

fash^  (fash),  m.  [Prob.  adial.  var.  of/flws.]  1. 
The  tops  of  turnips. — 2.  A  fringe,  or  a  row  of 
anything  worn  like  a  fringe.     [Prov.  Bug.] 

fash*  (fash),  a.  [Cf.  fasTfi,  1.]  Bough:  ap- 
plied to  metal.    Halliwell.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

fashery(fash'6r-i),M.;  pl./asAenes(-iz).  [Se.,< 
OP.  fascherie,  F.  fdeherie,  anger,  displeasure, 
offense,  annoyance,  <  OF.  fascher,  P.  fdcher, 
anger,  displease :  see  fash^,  ».]  Trouble ;  an- 
noyance; vexation. 

I  considered  it  my  duty  to  submit  to  many /asAm«s  on 
his  account.  Gait. 

She  was  a  religious  hypochondriac,  it  appears,  whom, 
uot  without  some  cross  anAfashery  of  mind  and  body,  he 
[John  Knox]  was  good  enough  to  tend. 

Jt.  h.  Stevenson,  John  Knox. 

fashion^  (fash'on),  n.  [<  ME.  facioun,  fasoun, 
fazoun,  fason,' fassyone,  <  OP.  faceon,  fazon, 
fagon,  fachon,  F.  faqon  =  Pr.  faisso  =  Sp. 
faccion  =  Pg. feitio  =  It.  fazione,  fashion,  form, 
make,  outward  appearance,  <  L.  factio(n-),  a 
making  (usually  in  the  particular  sense  of  com- 
pany, faction),  <.  facere,  make:  see /act  Cf. 
faction,  a  doublet  ot  fashion.]  1.  The  make  or 
form  of  anything;  the  state  of  anything  with  re- 
gard to  its  external  appearance  or  constitution; 
shape :  as,  the  fashion  of  the  ark,  or  of  the  taber- 
nacle. 

Of  that  fair  fruit  he  ate  a  part. 

And  was  transformed  likewise 
Into  t\ie  fashion  of  a  hart. 
The  Seven  Cha/mpions  of  Christendom  (Child's  Ballads, 

(I.  87). 
Ring  Ahaz  sent  to  Urijah  the  priest  the  fashion  of  the 
altar.  2  Ei.  xvl  10. 
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By  Heaven,  I  will ; 
Or  let  me  lose  the  fashion  of  a  man  ! 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  Iv.  2. 
Tread  a  measure  on  the  stones, 
Madam—  if  I  know  your  sex, 
From  the  fashion  of  your  bones. 

Tennyson,  Vision  of  Sin. 

2.  Customary  make  or  style  in  dress,  orna- 
ment, furnishings,  or  anything  subject  to  va- 
riations of  taste  or  established  usage ;  specifi- 
cally, that  mode  or  style  of  dress  and  personal 
adornment  prevalent  at  any  time  in  polished 
or  genteel  society :  as,  the  latest  fashions;  what 
so  changeable  as  fashion  f 

The  fashion  wears  out  more  apparel  than  the  man. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  iii.  3. 
No  man  mightchange  the  fashion  vsed  in  his  owne  Coun- 
trey,  when  hee  went  into  another,  that  all  might  bee 
knowne  of  what  Countrey  they  were. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  879. 

In  words,  sls  fashions,  the  same  rule  will  hold ; 
Alike  fantastic,  if  too  new  or  old. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  I.  333. 

Fashion  in  the  distant  wilds  of  Africa  tortures  and  har- 
asses poor  humanity  as  much  as  in  the  great  prison  of 
civilisation.     W.  H.  Flower,  Fashion  in  Deformity,  p.  26. 

3.  Manner;  way;  mode. 

Pluck  Casca  by  the  sleeve ; 
And  he  will,  after  his  sour /asftion,  tell  you 
What  hath  proceeded.  Shak.,  J.  C,  i.  2. 

In  the  Hall  was  made  a  Castle,  garnished  with  Artillery 
and  Weapons,  in  a  most  Warlike  Fashion. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  265. 

If  I  die,  it  tmy  book]  shall  come  to  you  in  that  fashion 
that  your  letter  desires  it.  Bonne,  Letters,  xiv. 

Our  ships  had  not  lain  there  many  days  before  the  Na- 
tives came  from  all  the  Country  about,  and  fell  a  building 
them  Houses  after  Vhe\x  fashion. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  L  13. 

The  same  word  was  pronounced  and  spelt  in  different 
fashions  by  English  writers  living  in  different  localities. 
Trans.  Amer.  Philol.  Ass.,  XV.  69. 

[In  this  sense  used  with  a  specific  adjective  or  noun  to  form 
a  phrase  or  a  compound  noun  in  adverbial  construction : 
as,  to  ride  man-fashion;  to  speak  American  fashion.^ 

4.  Custom ;  prevailing  practice. 

*'  'Twas  never  my  mothers  fashion,"  she  said, 
"  Nor  shall  it  e'er  be  mine." 
Rose  the  Red,  and  White  Lilly  (Child's  BaJlads,  V.  178). 
It  was  the  fashion  of  the  age  to  call  eveiythinc  in  ques- 
tion. TiUotson. 
It  is  almost  a  Fashion  to  admire  her. 

Congreve,  Way  of  the  World,  i.  9. 

It  is  the  fashion  to  say  that  the  progress  of  civilisation 

is  favourable  to  liberty.    Macaulay,  Hallam's  Const.  Hist. 

5.  Conformity  to  the  ways  of  fashionable  soci- 
ety ;  good  breeding ;  gentility ;  good  style. 

It  is  strange  that  men  oi  fashion  and  gentlemen  should 
so  grossly  belie  their  own  knowledge.  Raleigh. 

They  [the  Sciotes]  have  about  fifty  Eoman  priests, .  .  . 
and  all  the  iloman  catholics  of  fashion  speak  Italian  very 
well.  Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  ii.  10. 

Lady  T.  Lud,  Sir  Peter !  would  you  have  me  be  out  of 
the  fashion? 

Sir  Peter,  The/asAio?i,  indeed !  what  had  you  to  do  with 
the  fashion  before  you  married  me? 

Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  ii.  1. 

6.  Fashionable  people  collectively:  as,  the 
beauty  and  fashion  of  the  town  were  present. 
— After  a  fashion,  to  a  certain  extent ;  in  a  sort ;  with 
some  approach  to  accuracy  or  completeness :  as,  he  has 
done  it  lifter  a  fashion. 

The  ship's  company  are  paid,  so  are  the  humboat- wo- 
men, the  Jews,  and  the  emancipationist  after  a  fashion. 

Marryat.  • 

In  a  fashion,  in  a  way;  after  a  fashion.— In  fashion, 
in  keeping  with  the  prevailing  mode,  style,  or  practice. 

He  continues  to  wear  a  coat  and  doublet  of  the  same 
cut  that  were  in  fashion  at  the  time  of  his  repulse. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  2. 
Out  of  fashion,  not  in  keeping  with  prevailing  modes  or 
practices. =S3T1.  1  and  2.  Form,  Shape,  etc.  (see  figure); 
cut,  appearance,  cast. — 4.  Manner,  Practice,  etc.  See  cus- 
tom.—B.  Conventionality,  style. 
fashionl  (fash'on),  V.  t.  l<fasMoni;  n.]  1.  To 
form;  give  shape  or  figure  to;  mold:  as,  to 
fashion  toys. 

That  is  inough  for  me,  seeldng  but  to  fashion  an  art,  & 
not  to  finish  it.     Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  104.  y 

Private  repentance  they  said  must  appear  by  every  man's 
fashioning  his  own  life  contrary  unto  the  customs  and 
orders  of  this  present  world. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  Pref.,  viii. 

Shall  the  clay  say  to  him  that  fashioneth  it.  What  makest 

thou?  Isa.  xlv.  9. 

In  some  points  it  [English  law]  has  been  fashioned  to 

suit  our  feelings  ;  in  others,  it  has  gradually  fashioned  our 

feelings  to  suit  itself.  Macaulay,  Warren  Hastings. 

The  country's  flinty  face. 

Like  wax,  their  fashioning  skill  betrays. 

Emerson,  Monadnoc. 
2.  To  fit ;  adapt ;  accommodate. 

Lawes  ought  to  be  fashioned  unto  the  manners  and  con- 
ditions of  the  people  to  whom  they  are  ment. 

Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 


fasMonist 

Every  man  rmist  fashion  his  gait  according  to  Us  calling. 
Fletcher  (and  another).  Love's  Cure,  I.  2. 

3t.  To  frame;  invent;  contrive. 

It  better  fits  my  blood  to  be  disdained  of  all,  than  to 
fashion  a  carriage  to  rob  love  from  any. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  L  3. 

Tl\  fashion  an  excuse.  B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  1 1. 

fashion^  (fash'on),  n.    [E.  dial.  var.  of  fardon, 
which  is  a  var.  of  farcin,  q.  v.]    Same  as  /arcy  : 
usually  in  the  plural.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
His  horse,  .  .  .  infected  with  the /osAioM. 

Shak.;  T.  of  the  S.,  iil  2. 
What  shall  we  learn  by  travel? 
Fashions  ? 
That's  a  beastly  disease. 

Dfkker,  Old  Fortunatua. 
If  he  have  outward  diseases,  as  the  spavin,  splent,  ring- 
bone, wind-gall,  or  fashion,  or,  sir,  a  galled  back,  we  let 
him  blood. 

Greene  and  Lodge,  Looking  Class  for  London  and  England, 

[p.  120. 
fashionable  (fash'on-a-bl),  a.  and  n.  [</(mA- 
ion^  +  -able.]  I.  a.  If.  Capable  of  being  shaped 
or  fashioned.  iSieron. — 2.  Conforming  to  es- 
tablished fashion,  custom,  or  prevailing  prac- 
tice :  as,  a  fashionable  dress  or  hat ;  fashionable 
opinions. 

There  is  a  set  of  people  whom  I  cannot  bear— the  pinks 
of  fashionable  propriety,  .  .  .  who,  though  versed  in  all 
the  categories  of  polite  behavior,  have  not  a  particle  of 
soul  or  cordiality  about  them.  T.  Chalmers. 

3 .  Observant  of  the  fashion  or  customary  mode ; 
dressing  or  behaving  according  to  the  prevail- 
ing fashion;  genteel;  polished:  as, a,  fashioTi- 
able  man ;  fashionable  society. 

For  time  is  like  a  fashionable  host. 

That  slightly  shakes  his  parting  guest  by  the  hand. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C,  iii.  8. 

4.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of  people 
of  fashion:  as,  fashionable  ■waste. 

A  silly  fond  conceit  of  his  fair  form, 

And  just  proportion,  fashionable  mien. 

And  pretty  face.  Couiper,  Task,  ii.  421. 

5.  Patronized,  resorted  to,  or  occupied  by  peo- 
ple of  fashion:  as,  a  fashionable  tailor  or  hatter; 
a  fashionable  watering-place  or  neighborhood. 
=Syn.  2.  Stylish,  customary,  usual. 

II.  n.  A  person  of  fashion :  chiefiy  used  in 
the  plural:  as,  this  establishment  is  patronized 
by  the  fashionables. 

Here  was  a  full  account  of  the  marriage,  and  a  list  of  all 
the  fashionables  who  attended  the  fair  bride  to  the  hyme- 
neal altar.  Miss  Edgeworth,  Helen,  iL 

Me  and  the  other  fasK nobles  only  come  last  night. 

Dickens,  Pickwick  Papers,  xxxv, 

fashionableness  (fash'on-a-bl-nes),  ».  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  fashionable;  modish 
elegance ;  conformity  to  the  prevailing  custom 
or  style,  especially  in  dress. 

These  are  the  hard  tasks  of  a  Christian,  worthy  of  our 
sweat,  worthy  of  our  rejoycing,  all  which  that  Babylon- 
ish religion  shifteth  off  with  a  caieleafashionablenesse,  as 
if  it  had  not  to  do  with  the  soul.     Bp.  Hall,  Epistles,  iii.  3. 

fashionably  (fash'gn-a-bli),  adv.  In  a  manner 
accordant  with  fashion,  custom,  or  prevailing 
practice ;  with  modish  elegance :  as,  tp  dress 
fashionably. 

He  must  at  length  die  dully  of  old  age  at  Jiome,  when 
here  he  might  m  fashionably  xa&  genteelly  have  been  du- 
elled or  fiuxed  into  another  world.  South,  Sermons,  IL  215. 

A  mind 
Not  yet  so  blank,  or  fashionably  blind, 
But  now  and  then  perhaps  a  feeble  ray 
Of  distant  wisdom  shoots  across  his  way. 

Cowper,  Hope,  1.  92. 

fashionalt  (fash'on-al),  a.    l<  fashion^  +  -al] 
Same  as  fashionable"    Donne. 
fashionatet  (fash'on-at),  a.    Same  as  fasMm- 
able.    Deleker. 
fashioner  (fash'on-6r),  n.    1.  One  who  fash- 
ions, forms,  or  gfves  shape  to  anything. 

In  whiche  act,  as  the  man  is  principal]  doer  and  fash- 
ioner, so  is  the  womanne  but  the  matier  and  sufferer. 

J.  Udall,  On  Cor.  xxxi. 
2t.  A  modiste. 

Is  a  bugle-maker  a  lawful  calling?  or  the  oonfect-mali- 
ers?  .  .  .  or  your  French /asAioner.? 

B.  Jonson,  Bartholomew  Fair,  v.  3- 

Ihefashioner  had  accomplished  his  task,  and  the  dresses 

were  brought  home.  ^'*"' 

fashioning-needle  (fash'on-ing-ne'dl), «.  One 
of  the  needles  in  a  knittiiig-maohine  which  lift 
loops  from  some  of  the  bearded  needles  and 
transfer  them  to  others,  in  order  to  widen  or 
narrow  the  work. 

fashionist  (f ash'on-ist),  n.  [<  fashion^  +  -««'■] 
An  obsequious  follower  of  the  modes  and  fash- 
ions.    [Rare.] 

Many  of  these  ornaments  were  only  temporary,  as  used 

by  the/a«Aio»J8ta  of  that  day.  ,„  , 

i  Fuller,  Pisgah  Sight  of  Palestine,  I.  W.  »• 


fashionless 

fasbionless  (fash'on-les),  a.  [<  fashion^  + 
-!«««.]  Having  no  fashion;  not  in  aeeordance 
with  fashion.     Craig. 

fashionlyt  (fash'on-li),  a.  [i  fashion^  +  -ly^.'\ 
Fashionable. 

And  thou  gallant,  that  readest  and  deadest  this  mad- 
nesso  of  Fashion,  if  thine  eyes  were  not  dazeled  with  light- 
nesse  ...  of  selfe-reflected  Vanitie,  mightest  see  as  Mon- 
ster-like fashions  at  home,  and  a  raovefaehionly  monster 
of  thy  selfe.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  784. 

fashion-monger  (fash'gn-mung"g6r),  ».  One 
who  leads  the  fashion,  or  afEeots  great  gentility. 

Swearing  they  hold  an  excellent  qualitie,  and  to  be  a 
faihim-monger  in  oathes,  glorious. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  342. 

fashion-mongering  (faBh'gn-mung"'g6r-ing),  n. 

Setting  or  following  the  fashion ;  foppish. 
fa8hion-monging(fash'on-mung"giag),  a.  [For 

fashionrmongering.']    Same  as  fasMon-monger'- 

mg. 

Scambling,  out-facing,  fasMon-nwnging  boys. 
That  lie,  and  cog,  and  flout,  deprave,  and  slander. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  v.  1. 

fashion-piece  (f ash'on-pes),  n.  Same  aafashion- 


fashion-plate  (f  ash'on-plat)j  n.  An  engraving 
exhibiting  current  fashions  m  dress. 

fashion-timber  (fash'on-tun'''b6r),  n.  One  of 
the  timbers  on  the  oiitside  of  the  stern  of  a 
wooden  ship  forming  the  ends  of  the  ellipse  or 
parallelogram  just  above  the  transom.  Also 
fashion^ieee. 

fashious  (fash 'us),  a.  [<  OF.  faselieviX,  F. 
fdeheux,  troublesome,  <  faseher,  trouble,  fasji, 
nit.  <  Ij.  fastidiosus :  seefash^  anifasUaious.'] 
Troublesome;  vexatious.     [Scotch.] 

Favour  wi'  wooing  was  fashious  to  seek. 

Tlie  Laird  6'  Cockpen. 
It's  A  fashious  affair  when  you're  ont  on  a  ride  .  .  . 
And  you  come  to  a  place  where  .three  crossroads  divide. 
Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  11.  294. 

fashiousness  (fash'us-nes),  n.  Troublesome- 
ness;  vexatiousness.     [Scotch.] 

fasiUt,  "•  and  n.    Same  asfaselK 

fasiP  (fas'il),  V.  i.  [E.  dial. ;  perhaps  connected 
■mthfasel,  ravel  out  (cf.  feeze*;  dawdle,  with 
feezeS,  ravel  out) :  see  faseP-,  /ee^e*.]  To  daw- 
dle,   Hallvwell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

faskidar  (fas'M-dar),  n.  A  Sooteh  name  of  one 
of  the  skua-gulls  or  jaegers. 

fasonf,  n.  A  Middle  English  form  of  fashion^. 
Chamcer. 

fasst, ».  [<  ME.  *fas  (not  found),  <  AS.  fms,  a 
fringe,  =  OHG.  faso,  m.,  fase,  f.,  MHO-,  vase, 
G.  fase,  MHGr.  also  vaser,  G.  faser  (cf .  E.  faseU 
=  D.  vezel),  a  thread,  fiber,  filament.  Cf.  fass- 
mgs  and  faseV-.  Cf .  fash^.']  A  fringe ;  in  the 
plural,  tassels,  hangings.    Hall.    (Sallmell.) 

fassaite,  fassite  (fas'a-it,  fas'it),  n.  [<  Fassa 
(see  del.)  -I-  -ite^.'\  A  dark-green  variety  of 
pyroxene,  found  in  the  valley  of  Fassa  in  Tyrol. 

fassings  (fas'ingz)j  n.  pi.  [E.  dial. ;  <  fass  + 
•mg^.j  Any  hanging  fibers  or  roots  of  plants, 
etc.    Halliwell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

fassite,  n.    See  fassaite. 

fasti  (fast),  a.  and  n.  [Also  dial./es*/  <  ME. 
fast,  fest,  fcest,  <  AS.  fwst,  fixed,  firm,  stiff,  solid, 
constant,  fortified,  =  OS.  fast  =  OFries.  fest  = 
D.  vast  =  MLG.  LG.  fast,  fest  =  OHG.  fasti, 
fesU,  feste,  MHG.  veste,  vest.  Or.  fest  =  loel. /asir 
=  Sw.  Dan.  /aw*  =:  Goth.  *fasts  (not  found), 
fixed,  firm,  strong :  see/a«*2  and/as*3.  in  comp. 
earth-fast,  steadfast,  sooth-fast,  etc.,  shame-fast 
(corruptly  steTOe-/aceei),  etc.]  I,  a.  1.  Firmly 
fixed  in  place;  immovable. 

For  never  wight  bo  fast  in  sell  could  sit, 
But  him  perforce  unto  the  ground  It  bore. 

Spenser,  F,  Q.,  III.  iii.  60. 

2.  Strong  against  attack ;  fortified. 

Wei  he  makede  his  castles  treowe  anS  swidhe  vceste. 

Layamon,  ii.  71. 

Eobbers  and  outlaws  .  .  .  lurking  in  woods  and  fast 

Pisces.  Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 

3.  Fixed  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  detach- 
ment, separation,  removal,  or  escape;  tight; 
secure;  close;  not  loose  nor  easily  detachable : 
as,  take  a /osi hold;  make/awi  the  door;  make 
fasts,  rope.  Used  elllptically  in  whaling,  in  exclama- 
tion, to  inucate  that  the  harpoon  has  pierced  the  whale, 
and  that  the  boat  is  thus  fast  to  it. 

Neither  the  sum  that  containes  him,  nor  the  particulari- 
ties descending  from  him,  giue  saiyfast  handle  to  their 
cirping  disprayse.  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Apol.  for  Poetrie. 

lis  true,  they  have  us/a^i,  we  cannot  scape  'em. 

Fletcher,  Humorous  Lieutenant,  iii.  6. 
Be  sure  to  find. 
What  I  foretold  thee,  many  a  hard  assay  .  .  . 
Ere  thou  of  Israel's  sceptre  get/a««  hold. 

MUtan,  P.  E.,  iv.  480. 
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One  end  of  the  line  was  made/a«t  to  a  telegraph  post. 
R.  L.  Stevenson,  Popular  Authors. 

4.  Firm  in  adherence ;  steadfast ;  faithful. 

You  shall  flnde  me  as  fast  a  Frend  to  you  and  yours  as 
perchance  any  you  haue. 

Aschayn,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  20. 
In  heart  they  are  neither /a«t  to  God  nor  man. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  343. 

5.  Tenacious;  not  fugitive ;  durable ;  lasting; 
permanent  in  tint:  as,  fast  colors ;  fast  to  miU- 
ing  or  to  washing  (said  of  colors,  or  of  mate- 
rials which  will  not  change  color  under  those 
operations). 

Eoaes,  damask  and  red,  are/a«t  flowers  of  their  smells. 

Bacon,  Gardens. 
A  material  is  called/<M(  to  waahingif  it  will  stand  boil- 
ing with  a  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline  soap  without  chang- 
ing or  losing  any  appreciable  quantity  of  its  colour. 

Benedikt,  Coal-tar  Colours  (trans.),  p.  64. 

6t.  Close,  as  sleep ;  deep ;  sound. 

I  have  seen  her  .  .  .  take  forth  paper,  fold  it,  write 
upon  't,  read  it,  afterwards  seal  it,  and  again  return  to 
bed ;  yet  all  this  while  in  a  most/a«t  sleep. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  v.  1. 
7.  In  use ;  not  to  be  had.  Halliwell.  [Prov. 
Eng.]— Fast  and  loose,  (a)  A  cheating  game  practised 
at  fairs  by  gipsies  and  sharpers,  now  called  prick  the  gar- 
ter, or  prick  at  the  loop.  A  belt  or  strap  having  been  dou- 
bled and  rolled  up,  with  the  double  or  loop  in  the  center, 
is  laid  on  its  edge  on  a  board  or  table ;  the  dupeisthenin/- 
duced  to  bet  that  he  can  catch  the  double  or  loop  with  a 
skewer  while  the  belt  or  strap  is  unrolled,  but  the  sharp- 
er draws  it  out  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  this  impossible. 
Hence,  to  play  fast  and  loose  is  to  say  one  thing  and  do 
another ;  be  slippery,  -inconstant,  or  unreliable. 

Like  a  right  gipsy,  hath,  at  fast  and  loose, 
Beguil'd  me  to  the  very  heart  of  loss. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C,  iv.  10. 

But,  if  you  use  these  knick-knacks. 

This  fast  and  loose,  with  faithful  men  and  honest. 

You'll  be  the  first  will  find  it. 

Fletcher,  Loyal  Subject,  ii.  1. 
(6)  The  game  of  prison-bars  or  prisoner's-base.  [Prov.  Eng.  ] 
— Fast-and-loose  pulleys,  two  pulleys  of  the  same  diam  - 
eter  placed  side  by  side  on  a  shaft,  the  one  rigidly  fixed  to 
the  shaft,  the  other  loose.  The  shaft  is  driven  from  a  main 
shaft  by  a  band  passed  over  the  fixed  pulley,  and  when  the 
pulley-shaft  is  to  be  stopped  the  band  is  shifted  to  the 
loose  pulley.— Fast  blue,  teown,  red,  etc.  See  the 
nouns. — Fast  l)0at,  in  whaXing,  a  boat  attached  by  its 
whale-line  to  a  harpoon  embedded  in  a  whale :  opposed 
to  loose  boat. — Fast  colors.  See  color. — Fast  fish,  in 
whaling,  a  whale  made  fast  to  a  boat  by  the  tow-line. 
Also  fast  whale.  See  fast  6oaf.— Fast  yellow.  Same 
as  odd-yellow.— 'B.axA.  and  fast.  See  hard.— To  make 
fast,  {a)  To  fasten :  as,  to  nmke  fast  the  door  or  the  shut- 
ter. (6)  Naut.,  to  belay;  as,  to  make  fast  a  rope. — To 
play  fast  and  loose.    See/ast  and  loose,  above. 

II.  ».  \<.fast,  a.  The  naut.  sense  is  Scand.: 
ME.  fest,  <  loel.  festr,  mod.  festi,  a  rope,  cord, 
cable,  sicut-festr,  stern-fast,  stafn-festr,  stem- 
fast,  q/arg'-/es<r,  life-line,  etc.]  1.  That  which 
fastens  or  holds.  Specifically  (naut.),  a  rope  or  chain 
by  which  a  vessel  is  moored  to  a  wharf,  pier,  etc. :  named 
bow-,  head-,  quarter-,  stem-,  or  breast-fast,  according  to 
the  part  of  the  vessel  to  which  it  is  attached.  By  the 
breast-fast  the  vessel  is  secured  broadside  to  the  wharf  or 
pier. 

2.  Immovable  shore-ice. 

The  fast,  as  the  whalers  call  the  immovable  shore-ice, 
could  be  seen  in  a  nearly  unbroken  sweep,  passing  by 
Bushnell's  Island,  and  joining  thecoastnot  far  from  where 
I  stood.  Kane,  Sec.  Grinn.  Exp.,  II.  279. 

3.  An  imderlayer;  "an  understratum.  Wright. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

fasti  (fast),  adv.  [<  ME.  faste,  feste,  firmly,  im- 
movably, strongly,  powerfully ;  in  reference  to 
sleeping,  sounfly;  in  reference  to  place,  near, 
close,  in  adv.  phrase/asie  iy,  faste  lesyde  (these 
two  uses  being  Scand.:  cf.  Icel.  sofa  fast,  be 
fast  asleep;  leita  fast  eptir  (lit.  seek  close  af- 
ter, 'lait  after"),  press  hard,  legja  fast  at,  close 
with  one  (in  a  sea-fight),  etc.;  cf.  hardvo.  a  sim- 
ilar use,  hard  by,  hard  upon),  <  AS.  fwste,  firm- 
ly, immovably  (=  OS.  fasto  =  OFries.  feste, 
festa,fest  =  D.  vast  =  OHG./asto,  MHG.  vaste, 
G.  fast,  fest,  firmly,  immovably,  strongly,  very, 
=  Icel.  Dan.  Sw./asi, fast, hard,  etc.:  seofast^, 
adv.),<  AS.  fwst,  fixed,  firm:  Beefast\  a.]  1. 
So  as  to  be  fixed  or  firm ;  so  as  to  be  firmly  fixed 
in  its  place  or  in  a  desired  position;  firmly; 
immovably:  as,  the  door  sticks /as*. 
Hi  leten  hem  digte  a  gret  schip,  and  above  hit  al  bicaste 
With  bole  huden  [bull-hides]  stronge  ynou  ynailed  therto 
faste.  St.  Brandan  (ed.  Wright),  p.  6. 

Yet  Shalt  thou  have  a  sign  ;  and  I  will /as* 
Seal 't  on  thy  faithless  Tongue  which  asked  it. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  iii.  97. 

The  business,  the  pleasure,  or  the  amusement  we  left, 
sticks  fast  to  us ;  and  perhaps  engrosses  that  heart  for  a 
time,  which  should  then  be  taken  up  altogether  in  spirit- 
ual addresses.  Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  II.  xxi. 

2.  In  archery,  used  elliptically  for  stand  fast, 
or  some  similar  injunction,  in  cautioning  a  per- 
son against  passing  between  the  shooter  and 
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the  target,  and  directing  him  to  stand  fast,  or 
remain  where  he  is. 

He  that  shot  the  arrow  was  not  to  be  sued  or  molested, 
if  he  had,  immediately  before  the  discharge  of  the  weapon, 
cried  out  "fast,"  the  signal  usually  given  upon  such  oc- 
casions. 

Stowe,  quoted  in  Strutt's  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  120. 

3t.  Strongly;  vehemently;  greatly;  hard. 

The  child  weped  al-way  wonderliche/osi. 

William  of  Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  345. 

4.  Tenaciously;  durably;  permanently. 

See  here,  my  child,  how  fresh  the  colours  look, 
How/as(  they  hold,  like  colours  of  a  shell. 

Tennyson,  Geraiat. 
Sf.  Eagerly. 

He  toke  hym  to  his  tent,  talket  with  hym/a»t; 
Fraynet  at  the  f reike  of  his  fell  dedis. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  7915. 

6.  Soundly;  closely;  deeply. 

Sume  men  slapeth/o^te,  and  sume  nappeth. 

Old  Eng.  Homilies  (ed.  Morris),  II.  201. 
He  most  comfortably  inconraged  them  to  follow  their 
worke,  many  of  them  being /asS  asleepe. 

Quoted  in  Copt.  John  Smith's  Works,  II.  120. 

7.  Close;  near:  as, /as*  by; /as<  beside.  See 
below.— Fast  by  or  fast  beside,  close  or  near  to ;  hard 
by. 

Faste  besyde  is  another  yle.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  187. 
Gawein  caught  Gringalet  be  the  bridell,  and  ledde  hym 
to  a  grove  ther  faste  by  of  half  a  myle. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  f  13. 
Fast  by  the  throne  obsequious  Fame  resides.         Pope. 

Balin's  horse 
Was  fast  beside  an  alder. 

Tennyson,  Balin  and  Balan. 

fastH  (f&st),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  fasten,  festen,  make 
fast,  fix,  fasten,  <  AS.  fcestan  (comp.  ge-,  be-fces- 
tan)  (usually  in  the  form  fcestnian:  see  fasten^), 
fasten  (=  OS.  festian,  make  fast,  =  D.  vesten, 
surround  with. a  wall,  =  OHG.  fastan,  festan, 
MHG.  vesten,  make  fast,  =  loel.  festa  =  Sw. 
fdsta  =  Dan.  fceste,  make  fast,  fasten,  fix),  < 
fcBst,  fast,  fixed:  see  fast^,  a.  The  Goth,  fas- 
tan  means  only  'keep,  hold,  observe,'  and  is 
appar.  identical  with  fastan,  fast,  abstain  from 
food:  see/asi3.]  1.  To  make  fast;  fix;  fasten. 
Thus  sail  I  feste  it  fast.  York  Plays,  p.  43. 

Thanne  rede  I  that  we  no  lenger  stande. 
But  ilke  T^a&n  feste  on  hym  a  hande. 
And  harle  hym  hense  in  hye. 

York  Plays,  p.  348. 

That  it  were  boundyn  in  clothis  and  fastid  with  smale 

lynnen  clothis.  Wyclif,  Ezek.  xxx.  21  (Oxf.). 

Specifically — 2t.  To  join  in  marriage;  marry. 

That  they  schulde  faste  hur  with  no  fere, 
But  he  were  prynce  or  pryncys  pere. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  76.    (Halliwell.) 

He  is  sori  of  his  lif 

That  is  fast  [fasted]  to  such  a  wif. 

Eao'ly  Eng.  Poems  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  156. 

fast^  (fast),  adv.  [<  ME.  faste,  swiftly,  quick- 
ly, a  particular  use  of  the  adv.  faste,  firmly, 
strongly,  powerfully,  due  to  Scand.  influence : 
cf.  Icel.  adv.  fast  (neut.  of  fastr,  a.)  in  fylgja 
fast,  follow  fast,  eldasle  fast,  age  fast,  drelcka 
fast,  drink  hard,  etc.,  =  ODan.  fast,  much, 
swiftly,  at  once,  near  to,  almost,  yet,  even 
though,  =  Sw.  fast,  nearly,  almost,  though,  al- 
though :  same  as  fasf^,  adv.  See  fasfi,  adv. 
The  E.  adj.  /as<2|  quick,  is  from  the  adv.  With 
fast,  fixed  and  fast,  quick,  cf .  G.  fix,  fast,  fixed, 
also  fast,  quick,  nimble,  ready,  =  Dan.  fix, 
fixed,  coUoq.  smart,  quick,  <  L.  fixus,  fixed.] 
Swiftly;  rapidly;  quickly;  with  quick  motion 
or  in  rapid  succession:  as,  to  run /as*;  to  move 
fast  through  the  water,  as  a  ship;  the  work 
goes  on /as*;  it  rains /as*;  the  blows  fell  thick 
and  fast. 

Faster   than    spring-time    showers  comes    thought   on 
thought.  Shak. ,  2  Hen.  VI.,  iii.  1. 

Our  loss  is  trifling ;  for  many  of  the  rebels  fied  as/a«( 
as  the  glorious  dragoons.  Walpole,  Letters,  II.  3. 

But  as/as«  as  the  experiences  increase  in  number,  com- 
plexity, and  variety ;  and  as  fast  as  there  develop  the 
faculties  for  grasping  the  representations  of  them  in  all 
their  width,  and  multiplicity,  and  diversity;  so/asf  does 
thought  become  less  restiicted  to  the  established  chan- 
nels. H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Psychol.,  §  492. 

When  we  reached  Travemiinde  it  was  snowing /ast,  and 
a  murky  chaos  beyond  the  sandy  bar  concealed  the  Bal- 
tic. B.  Taylor,  Northern  Travel,  p.  14, 

To  live  fast,  to  be  prodigal  and  wasteful ;  live  so  as  to 
consume  or  exhaust  the  vital  powers  or  resources  quickly. 
fast2  (fast),  a.  [Not  found  as  adj.  iu  ME. ;  < 
fast^,  adv.  The  W.  ffest,  fast,  quick,  speedy, 
ffesUn,  of  active  nature,  ffestinio,  ffestu,  hasten, 
make  haste,  are  of  L.  origin;  cf.  \i.  fesUnus, 
fast,  quick,  speedy,  festinare,  hasten,  etc. :  see 
festinate.']  1.  Swift;  quick  in  motion;  rapid; 
that  moves,  advances,  or  acts  with  celerity  or 
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speed:  as,  a  fast  horse ;  a  fast  cruiser ;  a  fast 
printiiig-press. 

The  old  Lapp  woman,  Elsa,  who  had  been  sent  for,  drove 
up  in  herpulk,  behind  a/twt  reindeer. 

B.  Tai/lm-,  Northern  Travel,  p.  108. 

2.  Done  or  aocomplislied  with  celerity;  speed- 
ily performed;  occupying  comparatively  lit- 
tle time :  as,  a, fast  passage  or  journey;  a, fast 
race;  fast  work. —  3.  Being  in  advance  of  a 
standard ;  too  far  ahead :  used  of  timepieces 
and  reckonings  of  time  :  as,  the  clock  or  watch 
is  fast,  or  ten  minutes  fast ;  your  time  is  fast. 

Mean  time  ...  is  given  in  most  calendars  and  alma- 
nacs, frequently  under  the  headings  "  clock  slow,"  "clock 
fast."  Encyc.  Brit,  VII.  164. 

4.  Furnishing  or  concerned  with  rapid  trans- 
portation: as,  a,  fast  train;  a/as<-freight  line; 
a,  fast  route ;  a /ast  station. 

As  it  was  not  a  "fast"  station,  we  were  subject  to  the 
possibility  of  waiting  two  or  three  hours  for  horses. 

B.  Taylmr,  Northern  Travel,  p.  245. 

5.  Eager  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  or  frivolity; 
devoted  to  pleasure  and  gayety;  dissipated: 
as,  a  fast  liver ;  a  fast  man ;  a  fast  life.  When 
applied  to  a  woman,  it  commonly  indicates  that  she  does 
not  abide  by  strict  rules  of  propriety,  imitates  the  man- 
ners or  habits  of  a  man,  etc. 

Catullus  .  .  .  was  the  most  brilliant  fast  man  of  an- 
tiquity, and  can  be  compared  to  nothing  but  Apollo  out  on 
the  loose.  Hannay,  Singleton  Fontenoy,  i.  4. 

A  fast  young  woman,  with  the  lavish  ornament  and 
somewhat  overpowering  perfume  of  the  demi-monde. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  212. 

A  fast  man  is  not  necessarily  (like  the  London  fast  man) 
a  rowing  man,  though  the  two  attributes  are  often  com- 
bined in  the  same  person ;  he  is  one  who  dresses  flash- 
ily, talks  big,  and  spends,  or  affects  to  spend,  money  very 
freely.  C.  A.  Bristed,  English  University,  p.  39. 

Oh,  there  is  a  fast  enough  life  at  some  of  the  hotels  in 
the  summer.  C.  D.  Warner,  Their  Pilgrimage,  p.  333. 

Fast  fireight,  freight  or  merchandise  forwarded  at  once 
and  with  special  haste. 
fast^t  (fast),  V.  t.     [MB.  fasten;  <  fast^,  adv.2 
To  hasten. 

He  preiede  her  to  faste  her  for  his  sake. 

Chaucer,  Complaint  of  Mars,  1.  56. 

fast^  (fast),  V.  i.  [<  ME.  fasten,  festen,  <  XQ.  fees- 
tan  =  OFries.  festia  =  D.  vasten,  =  OHG.  fas- 
ten, MHG.  fasten,  G.  fasten  =  Icel.  fasta  =  Sw. 
fasta  =  Dan.  faste  =  Goth,  fastan,  fast,  ab- 
stain from  food,  L.  jojunare.  It  is  not  clear 
that  ^st  in  this  sense  ic  identical  with /as*l,  v., 
make  fast,  etc.  The  lorms  are  alike  only  in 
Goth. ;  cf .  Goth,  fastan,  keep,  observe,  fastub- 
ni,  a  keeping,  observance,  with  fastan,  fast, 
fastubni,  a  fast.  So  ML.  obsenare,  lit.  keep, 
observe,  is  found  equiv.  to  dbsUnere,  abstain, 
fast.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  Goth,  fastan,  keep, 
observe,  is  a  different  word  from  fast^,  make 
fast ;  there  is  no  Goth.  adj.  *fasts  =  E.  fast^,  a., 
to  support  it.]  1.  To  abstain  from  food  be- 
yond the  usual  time ;  omit  to  take  nourishment : 
go  hungry. 

Thei  fasten  an  hool  Monethe  in  the  geer,  and  eten 
noughte  but  be  nyghte.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  134. 

Fasting  he  went  to  sleep,  s.nd.  fasting  waked. 

Milton,  P.  a.,  ii.  284. 

2.  To  abstain  from  food,  or  from  particular 
kinds  of  food,  voluntarily,  for  the  mortification 
of  the  body,  as  a  religious  duty.  Seefast^,  n., 
ajid  fast-day. 

When  ye  fast,  be  not,  as  the  hypocrites,  of  a  sad  coun- 
tenance. Mat.  vi.  16. 
That  reverend  British  Saint  .  .  . 

.  .  .  did  so  truly /as(. 
As  he  did  only  drink  what  crystal  Hodney  yields, 
And  fed  upon  the  Leeks  he  gather'd  in  the  fields. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  iv.  228. 

Samuel  chuseth  this  [Mizpah]  as  the  fittest  place  for 
them  to/afi(  and  pray,  and  confess  their  sins  in. 

Stillinffjleet,  Sermons,  II.  iv. 

Mortify 
Your  flesh,  like  me,  with  scourges  and  with  thorns ; 
Smite,  shrink  not,  spare  not.    If  it  may  be,  fast 
Whole  Lents,  and  pray.    Tennyson,  St.  Simeon  Stylites. 

To  fast  on  a  debtor  or  dependent,  anciently,  in  Ire- 
land, to  wait  for  a  certain  time  at  his  residence  without 
food,  as  a  preliminary  to  levying  upon  his  goods,  when  the 
debtor  was  of  a  rank  higher  than  the  creditor. 

In  certain  cases,  as  for  instance  where  the  defendant 
was  a  Rig,  the  plaintiff  was  obliged  to  fast  upon  him, 
after  he  had  given  him  his  simimons  or  Fasc,  and  before 
he  made  his  distress. 

W.  K.  Sullivan,  Introd.  to  O'Curry's  Anc.  Irish,  p. 

[cclxxxiii. 

fast*  (fast),  n.  [<  ME.  fast,  faste,  shorter  form 
(as  in  Seand.,  etc.)  oi  fasten,  festen,  <  AS.  fees- 
ten  =  OS.  fastunnia  (once  fasta,  in  dat.  fastun) 
=  D.  vaste,  fast.  Lent,  =  OPries.  festa  =  OHG. 
fasta,  fasto,  MHG.  vaste,  vasten,  G.  fasten  = 
Icel.  fasta  =  Sw.  fasta  =  Dan.  faste  =  Goth. 
fastubni,  a  fast,  <  fastan,  fast :  see  fast^,  v.    It 
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will  be  seen  that  fast^,  like  Lent,  has  lost  the 
final  syllable -en.]  1.  A  state  of  fasting;  ab- 
stinence from  food ;  omission  to  take  nourish- 
ment. 

As  surfeit  is  the  father  of  much/ost, 
So  every  scope,  by  the  immoderate  use. 
Turns  to  restraint.  Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  i.  3. 

*I  will  eat 
With  all  the  passion  of  a  twelve  hours'  fast. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 

2.  Voluntary  abstinence  from  food,  as  a  reli- 
gious penance  or  discipline,  as  a  means  of  pro- 
pitiation, or  as  an  expression  of  grief  under  af- 
fliction present  or  prospective.  Koman  Catholic 
theologians  distinguish  between  natural  and  ecclesiastical 
fasts.  In  the  former,  which  are  required  of  those  who 
are  about  to  communicate,  there  is  a  total  abstinence 
from  all  food  and  drink ;  the  latter  imposes  certain  lim- 
its and  restrictions  as  regards  both  the  kind  and  the  quan- 
tity of  the  food. 

Spare  Fast,  that  oft  with  gods  doth  diet. 

Milton,  II  Penseroso,  1.  46. 

Still  rebel  nature  holds  out  half  my  heart ; 

Nor  prayers  nor  fa^ts  its  stubborn  pulse  restrain. 

Pope,  Eloisa  to  Abelard,  I.  27. 
To  prayer  and  praise 
She  gave  herself,  to  fast  and  alms. 

Tennyson,  Holy  Grail. 

3.  A  time  of  fasting;  the  prescribed  period  or 
duration  of  abstinence .  The  only  fast  ordained  by  the 
Mosaic  law  was  that  of  the  day  of  atonement ;  but  other 
fasts  were  subsequently  instituted  on  account  of  great  na- 
tional calamities,  and  special  fasts  also  were  appointed 
on  account  of  special  impending  peril.  In  the  Eoman 
Catholic  Church  all  baptized  persons  over  twenty-one 
years  of  age  are  required  to  observe  appointed  days  of 
fasting,  on  which,  subject  to  certain  exceptions  and  ex- 
emptions, as  the  requirements  of  health,  they  are  required 
not  to  eat  more  than  one  full  meal.  These  days  include 
the  forty  days  of  Lent,  the  ember-days,  the  Fridays  of  the 
fourweeks  of  Advent,  and  the  vigils  of  Pentecost  or  Whit- 
Sunday,  of  the  feasts  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  of  the  As- 
sumption of  the  Virgin  Mary,  of  All  Saints,  and  of  Chi'ist- 
mas  day.  All  Fridays  not  fast-days  are  days  of  abstinence. 
(See  fast-day,  1.)  In  the  Greek  Church,  in  addition  to  the 
forty  days  of  Lent,  there  are  three  principal  fasts,  each 
lasting  a  week :  (1)  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  immediately 
after  Pentecost ;  ^2)  that  of  the  Virgin,  in  August ;  and  (3) 
that  of  the  Nativity.  In  the  Episcopal  Church,  Ash  Wed- 
nesday and  Good  Friday  are  fasts ;  Lent,  the  ember-days, 
the  three  rogation-days,  and  all  Fridays  are  only  days  of 
abstinence. 

The  fast  of  the  fourth  month,  .  .  .  and  the  fast  of  the 
tenth  shall  be  to  the  house  of  Judah  joy  and  gladness, 
and  cheerful  feasts.  Zech.  viii.  19. 


The  foM  was  now  already  past. 


Acts  xxvii.  9. 


To  begin  With  that  which  bred  in  the  Church  a  misera- 
ble schism  for  many  years  together,  the  Easter /asi;  was 
it  always  and  in  every  place  uniformly  observed  ? 

Calf  hill.  Answer  to  Martiall,  p.  269. 

Fast  of  Ramadan.  See  ifamadan.— Nlnevlte  fast,  a 
fast  of  three  days,  observed  in  the  Abyssinian  Church  dur- 
ing July,  and  among  the  Eastern  Syrians  during  the  three 
successive  weeks  previous  to  Lent. — To  break  fast,  or 
one's  fast.  See  break. 
fast-day  (f ast'da),  n.  [<  ME.  *festen-dag (spelled 
vestendawe,  Ancren  Biwle),  <  AS.  fcesten-dceg  (= 
D.vastendag  =  Or.  fasttag  =  Dan.  Sw./asiedogr), 
<  fcesten^  fast,  +  dceg,  day.]  1.  A  day  on  which 
fasting  IS  observed ;  specifically,  a  day  appoint- 
ed for  fasting  as  a  religious  observance  by  some 
recognized  authority,  ecclesiastical  or  civil ;  in 
the  most  restricted  ecclesiastical  sense,  a  day 
on  which,  or  on  part  of  which,  total  abstinence 
from  food  is  prescribed,  in  contradistinction  to 
a  day  on  which  a  limitation  is  imposed  on  the 
kind  or  quantity  of  food  to  be  taken,  called  a 
day  of  abstinence.  See  fastS  n.  in  some  of  the 
United  States,  especially  in  New  England,  special  days 
of  fasting  and  prayer  are  appointed  by  the  governor  of 
the  State,  a  custom  derived  from  the  original  Puritan 
settlers. 

The  Pilgrims  found  it  written,  "They  that  sow  in  tears 
shall  reap  in  joy.  He  that  goeth  forth  and  weepeth,  bear- 
ing precious  seed,  shall  doubtless  come  again  with  rejoi- 
cing, bringing  his  sheaves  with  him."  This  beautiful  poetiy 
was  translated  into  the  policy  of  the  Pilgrims  by  estab- 
lishing a  Past-day  in  March  or  April,  and  a  Day  of  Thanks- 
giving in  November.  Thus  the  whole  people  were  to  pass 
through  the  two  gates  of  the  year,  Tears  and  Smiles,  and 
observe  them  as  Holy  Days,  all  other  profane  and  mis- 
leading festivities — Christmas,  New  Year's,  and  Saint's 
days  without  number — being  laid  aside. 

H.  W.  Beecher,  Norwood,  xlix. 

2.  In  Scotland,  a  day  set  apart  for  humiliation 
and  prayer ;  specifically,  a  day  thus  observed 
dxiring  the  week  immediately  preceding  certain 
celebrations  of  the  Lord's  supper.  Business  is 
generally  suspended  during  these  fast-days.  Formerly 
their  observance  on  fixed  half-yearly  or  yearly  dates,  dil- 
f  eringfor  different  localities,  was  universal ;  but  the  grow- 
ing tendency  to  make  them  mere  holidays  has  led  to  their 
abolition  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  elsewhere. 
fasten^  (fas'n),  «.■  [<  ME.  fastnen,  fastnien, 
'osa.aSlj festnen,  festnien,  <  AS.  fcestnian,  fasten, 
confirm  (=  OS.  fastnon  =  OPries.  festna  =  OHG. 
festinon,  MHG.  festenen,  G.  festnen,  fasten,  = 
Icel.  festna,  pledge,  betroth,  =  Sw.fastna,  intr., 
stick,  hitch,  ground,  =Dan./astee,  consolidate). 


fastens 

with  verb  formative  -n,  E.  -e«i  (3),  <  AS.  fwst, 
etc.,  fast,  fixed:  see  fast\  a.,  and  fast\  v.  t.] 

1.  trans.  1.  To  make  fast;  cause  to  adhere; 
join,  connect,  or  attach  firmly;  fix  or  secm'e 
in  place  or  position  by  any  physical  means :  as, 
to  fasten  a  door  with  a  lock,  bolt,  or  chain ;  to 
fasten  boards  together  with  nails  or  screws,  or 
by  mortise  and  tenon;  to  fasten  clothing  with 
buttons,  pins,  clasps,  etc. 

There  arose  all  the  rowte,  as  thai  rede  toke,  .  .  . 
Caste  ancres  full  kene  with  cables  to  ground ; 
ffestonit  the  flete,  as  hom  fayre  thoght. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2849. 

He  was  brought  to  Mount  Caucasus,  and  Va&VQ  fastened 

to  a  pillar.  Bacon,  Physical  Fables,  ii. 

2.  Figuratively,  to  attach  or  unite  by  any  con- 
necting link  or  agency ;  connect  or  join  firmly 
in  general :  as,  to  fasten  a  nickname  or  a  charge 
upon  one ;  to  fasten  one's  hope  on  a  promise. 

This  name  ihesu,  fastne  it  so  fast  in  thin  herte  that  it 
come  neuere  out  of  thi  thougt. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  40. 
But  her  sad  eyes,  still  fastened  on  the  ground. 
Are  governed  with  goodly  modesty. 

Spenser,  Eplthalamion,  1.  235. 
Those  that  are  equall,  salute  when  they  meet  each  oth- 
er with  a  mutuall  kisse ;  which  is  fastened  on  the  cheelie 
onely,  if  they  be  of  unequall  degree. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  370. 
The  words  Whig  and  Tory  have  been  pressed  to  the  ser- 
vice of  many  successions  of  parties,  with  very  different 
ideas  fastened  to  them.  Svrift,  Examiner. 

What,  if  she  hefastei^d  to  this  fool  lord. 
Dare  I  bid  her  abide  by  her  word? 

Tennyson,  Maud,  xvi.  2. 

3.  To  make  firm  or  stable ;  establish ;  confirm ; 
clench:  as,  to  fasten  a  bargain. 

Hit  [a  truce]  y/^&festenit  with  faithe,  &with  fynothes, 
On  bothe  halues  to  hold  holly  [wholly]  assentid. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  8375. 

4t.  To  lay  on;  cause  to  reach. 

Could  lie  fasten  a  blow,  or  make  a  thrust,  when  not  suf- 
fered to  approach?  Dryden,  Ded.  to  tr.  of  VirgiL 
=Syn  1  and  2.  To  bind,  attach,  tie,  link,  affix,  annex. 

II.  intrans.  If.  To  become  fast  or  fixed ;  be- 
come attached  or  firmly  joined ;  close  firmly. 

The  Damzell  well  did  vew  his  Personage 
And  liked  well,  ne  further /cwtJied  not. 
But  went  her  way.  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  ii.  26. 

WUdb.  A  pretty  girl ;—  did  not  old  Algripe  love  her?— 
A  very  pretty  girl  she  was. 

Lure.  Some  such  thing ; 

But  he  was  too  wise  to  fasten. 

Fletcher  and  Shirley,  Night-Walker,  i.  1. 

2.  To  take  firm  hold;  cling:  generally  with  om. 

When  Paul  had  gathered  a  bundle  of  sticks  and  laid 

them  on  the  Are,  there  came  a  viper  out  of  the  heat,  and 

fastened  on  his  hand.  Acts  xxviii.  3. 

With  his  strong  arms 

'B.efasten'd  on  my  neck.  Shak.,  Lear,  v.  3. 

We  are  now  (by  God's  providence)  like  to  fasten  upon  a 

godly  man,  one  Mr.  Lea,  a  curate  at  Denston  in  Suffolk. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  415. 

fasten^t,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  otfast^. 
fasten-een  (fas'ten-en),  n.     Same  as  fastens. 
[North.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

On  Fasten-e'en  we  had  a  rockin' 
To  ca'  the  crack  [chat]  and  weave  our  stocldn'  I 
And  there  was  muckle  fun  and  jokin', 
Ye  need  na  doubt. 

Bums,  First  Epistle  ft)  John  Lapraik. 

fastener  (fis'nSr),  n.  1.  One  who  or  that 
which  makes  fast  or  firm;  one  who  fastens; 
specifically,  something  used  for  fastening  and 
unfastening,  as  in  dress,  or  for  making  fast  or 
fixed,  as  a  mordant  in  dyeing. 

His  dinner  is  his  other  work,  for  he  sweats  at  it  as  at 
his  labour ;  he  is  a  terrible /astner  on  a  piece  of  beef. 

Bp.  Earle,  Micro-cosmographie,  A  Country  Fellow. 

The  modified  Galipoli  oil  acts  therefore  ...  as  fas- 
tener of  the  red  lake. 

W.  Crookes,  Dyeing  and  Calico-printing,  p.  323. 

2.  A  warrant.  Grose;  BaXlvwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
fastening  (fas'ning),  ».  [<  ME.  fastnyng,  fesU 
ning,  confirmation,  also  a  fastness,  <  AS.  jfete- 
nung,  a  fastening,  verbal  n.  oi  fcestnian,  fasten: 
seefasten^.']  1.  Anything  that  binds  and  makes 
fast,  or  serves  for  joining  or  securing,  as  a  look, 
catch,  bolt,  bar,  cord,  chain,  clasp,  button, 
hook,  etc. 

And  Enid,  ...  at  his  side  all  pale 
Dismounting,  loosed  the /astemMiffS  of  liis  arms. 

Termyson,  Geramt 
2t.  Fixedness;  firmness. 

The  congruent,  and  harmonious  fitting  of  parts  in  a 
sentence,  hath  almost  the  fastning,  and  force  of  knittuig, 
and  connexion :  as  in  stones  well  squared,  which  will  rise 
strong  a  great  way  without  mortar. 

B.  Jonson,  Discovenes. 

fastens  (fas'tenz),  n.  [E.  dial.,  also  fassens, 
short  for  fastnns-eve  (Sc.  fasterns-een).  Fastens 
Tuesday;  fastens  being  prop.  poss.  oi  fasten. 


fastens 

the  older  form  of /flwt3,»,:  s%Bfast^,n.   Ct.  fast- 
gang.']  Shrove  Tuesday.  Mao  Fastens  Tuesday, 
fasting' s-even.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
faster  (fas'tfer),  n.    One  who  fasts. 

Bat  this  notion  of  the  word  cannot  at  all  belong  to  this 
place,  where  the  hypocritical /owters,  that  desire  their  de- 
votions should  ...  be  seen  and  commended  by  men,  are 
said  to  be  ...  of  sad  countenance, 

Eamnumd,  Works,  III.  36. 

fastermant  (fas't6r-man),  n.  Same  as  fasting- 
man. 

fasterns-een  (fas'tSmz-en),  n.  Same  &% fastens. 
[Scotch.] 

f ast-gangt,  n.  [ME.  fast-gonge;  <  fast^  +  gang.'] 

1.  A  faStmg. — 3.  Shrove  Tuesday.  Prompt. 
Parv,,  p.  151. 

fastgang-tidet,«.  [E.  dial./osgrJtreWde.]  Shrove- 
tide. 

fast-handed  (fast'han"ded),  a.  [</astl  + 
hand  +  -ed^.]  Close-handed;  covetous;  close- 
fisted;  avaricious.     [Rare.] 

The  king,  "b^ing  fast-handed  and  loth  to  part  with  a  sec- 
ond dowry,  .  .  .  prevailed  with  the  prince  ...  to  be 
contracted  with  the  Princess  Catherine.. 

Bacon,  Hen.  VII. 

fasti  (fas'ti),  n.pl.  [L.,  prop.  pi.  otfasfus,  adj., 
lit.  lawful,  <  fas,  (divine)  law,  justice,  as  adj. 
lawful, right,  ifari,  speak;  hence /««<»  dies,  or 
fasti,  the  lawful  days,  the  days  on  which  judg- 
ment could  be  pronounced ;  hence  an  enumer- 
ation of  all  the  days  of  the  year,  with  their  fes- 
tivals, magistrates,  events,  etc.,  a  calendar,  al- 
manac, a  public  register,  etc.  ]  1 .  In  Bom.  'hist. , 
a  register  of  days.  THiq  fasti  sacri  or  halendares  were 
calendars  of  the  year,  giving  the  days  for  festivals,  courts, 
etc.,  corresponding  to  the  modern  almanac.  The  fasti  an- 
nales,  or  historid,  contained  the  names  of  the  consuls  and 
other  magistrates,  and  an  enumeration  of  the  most  re- 
markable historical  events  noted  down  opposite  the  days 
on  which  they  occurred. 

Roman  coins  are  not  Fasti,  nor  are  Greek  coins  a  trea- 
tise on  ancient  geography,  yet  the  labour  of  numismatists 
has  made  the  one  almost  the  best  authority  for  the  chro- 
nology of  the  Roman  empire,  and  has  found  in  the  other 
an  inestimable  commentary  on  Strabo  and  Ptolemy. 

C.  T.  Newton,  Art  and  Archaeol.,  p.  15. 

Hence  —  2.  Annals,  chronicles,  or  historical 
records  in  general. 

fastidiosity  (fas-tid-i-os'i-ti),  n.  l<  fasUdi- 
ous  (L.  fastidiosus)  +  -ife/.]  Fastidiousness. 
[Bare.] 

His  epidemical  diseases  being  fastidiosity,  amorphy,  and 
oscitation.  Swift,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  v. 

fastidious  (fas-tid'i-us),  a.  [=  F.  fasUdieux 
(vernacularly  fdeheux,  >  E.  fashious,  ult.  the 
same  word),  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  fastidioso,  <  L.  fas- 
Udiosus,  pass,  that  feels  disgust,  disdainful, 
scornful,  fastidious,  act.  that  causes  disgust, 
disgusting,  loathsome,  <  fasUdium,  a  loathing, 
aversion,  disgust,  niceness  of  taste,  daintiness, 
etc.,  perhaps  for  *fastuUdium,  ifastus,  disdain, 
haughtiness,  arrogance,  disgust  (for  *farstus{'i), 
akin  to  Qr.  d&paog,  Bp&aoq,  boldness,  audacity, 
and  to  E.  dare^),  +  tcedium,  disgust :  see  dare'^ 
and  tedium.  See  also fash^,fasMoiis.']  If.  Such 
as  to  cause  disgust  or  loathing;  loathsome. 

Also  by  a  cruel  and  Irous  mayster,  the  wyttes  of  chyl- 
drea  be  dulled :  and  that  thynge  for  the  whiche  chyldren 
be  often  tymes  beaten  is  to  them  aiter  fastidious. 

Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Governour,  i.  9. 

The*  Silence  be  the  dumb  Orator  of  Beauty,  and  the 
best  Ornament  of  a  Woman,  yet  a  phlegmatic  dull  Wife 
is  fulsome  foiifastidiovs.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  iv.  9. 

2.  Hard  or  difficult  to  please;  squeamish;  over- 
niee  in  selecting  or  discriminating ;  difficult  to 
suit:  as,  afast^ious  mind  or  taste. 

We  have  known  an  author  so  laudably  fastidious  in  this 
subtle  art  [style]  as  to  have  recast  one  chapter  of  a  series 
no  less  than  seventeen  times.  De  Quineey,  Style,  i. 

Let  us  beware  of  indulging  a  mere  barren  faith  and 
love,  which  dreams  instead  of  working,  and  is  fastidious 
when  it  should  be  hardy. 

J.  H.  Newman,  Parochial  Sermons,  i.  349. 
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Increased  cultivation  almost  always  produces  a.  fastidi- 
ousness which  necessitates  the  increased  elaboration  of 
our  pleasures.  Lecky,  Burop.  Morals,  I.  88. 

Fastidiousness  is  only  another  form  of  egotism. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  350. 

fastigia,  n.    Plural  otfastigium. 

fastigiate,  fastigiated  (fas-tij'i-at,  -a-ted),  a. 
[<  L.  fasUgatus,  sloping  (taken  as  *fastigiatus, 
<  fasttgium),  pointed,  also  rising  up  to  a  point, 
pp.  otfastigare,  make  pointed,  raise  or  bring  to 
a  point,  <  fastigium,  the  top  of  a  gable,  gable- 
end,  roof,  the  top,  summit,  a  slope,  an  accent 
over  a  letter,  etc.;  origin  uncertain.]  1.  Point- 
ed ;  rising  up  to  a  point ;  narrowed  to  the  top, 
as  a  sloping  roof;  sloping  upward  to  a  summit, 
point,  or  edge. 

That  noted  hill,  the  top  whereof  is  fastigiate,  like  a 
sugar-loaf.  Ray,  Bemains,  p.  176. 

Specifically — 3.  In  lot.,  having  the  branches 
parallel  and  erect,  as  in  the  Lombardy  poplar. 
—  3.  In  zool.,  tapering  regularly  to  a  more 
or  less  acute  apex.— Fastigiate  elytra,  those  elytra 
which  are  somewhat  pointed  at  the  tips  and  extend  a 
little  beyond  the  apex  of  the  abdomen. 

fastigiately  (fas-tij'i-at-li),  adv.  In  a  fastigiate 
manner;  pointedly. 

fastiglousf  (fas-tij'i-us),  a.  [<  fastigium  + 
-ous.  ]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  fastigium  or  point- 
ed roof ;  having  a  ridge  or  an  apex. 

The  ancients  dwelling-houses  [were]  .  .  .  generally  flat 
at  the  top,  Julius  Csesar  being  the  first  that  they  indulg'd 
to  raise  his  palace  in  itiii  fastigious  manner,  as  Salmaslus 
tells  us  in  Solin.  Evelyn,  Architecture. 

fastigium  (fas-tij'i-um),  n. ;  pi.  fastigia  (-a). 
[L. :  %&&  fastigiate.']  1.  The  summit,  apex,'or 
ridge  of  a  building,  or  of  a  pediment. — 2.  The 
pediment  of  a  portico :  so  called  in  ancient  ar- 
chitecture because  it  followed  the  form  of  the 
roof. — 3.  [NL.]  In  entom.,  the  extreme  point 
of  the  front  or  apex  of  the  head  when,  as  in 
many  Orthoptera,  it  is  produced  in  a  conical 
prominence. 

fasting  (fas'ting),  n.  [<  ME.  fasting,  festing ; 
verbal  n.  otfas^,  v.]  1.  The  act  of  abstainuig 
from  food ;  the  act  of  observing  a  fast. 

Fasting  is  better  than  eating,  and  more  thanke  hath  of 

God ;  &  yet  wil  God  that  we  shal  eat. 

Sir  T.  More,  Cumfort  against  Tribulation  (1673),  fol.  39. 

And  she  [Anna]  .  .  .  served  God  with  fastings  and 

prayers  night  and  day.  Luke  ii.  37. 

3.  In  the  law  and  customs  of  ancient  commu- 
nities, particularly  in  Ireland,  a  method  for  the 
collection  of  debts,  by  which  the  creditor  went 
to  the  door  of  the  debtor,  and  there  sat  down 
to  stay  without  food  until  paid:  a  person  who 
would  not  yield  to  this  form  of  demand  was 
treated  thereafter  in  some  sense  as  an  outlaw. 
fasting-day  (fas'ting-da),  n.  Aday  of  complete 
abstinence  from  food;  aday  of  fasting;  a  fast- 
day. 

To  werke  we  aeden 
As  we\fastingdaies  as  Fi'ydaies. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  vil.  182. 

Here  are  ayries  of  hawkes,  and  birds  which  never  fly 
but  over  the  sea;  and,  therefore,  are  used  to  be  eaten  on 
fasting-days.        Quoted  in  O'Curry's  ^nc.  Irish,  II.  xxii. 

fasting-gangt,  n.  [ME.  fastyngonge;  cf.  fast- 
gang.]    Shrove-tide ;  the  beginning  of  Lent. 

Ye  threde  [meeting]  sehal  be  ye  souneday  next  after 
Fastyngontje.  English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  69. 

fastinglyt  (fas'ting-li),  adv.    With  fastiag. 
At  lengthe  bespeakes  the  citte  mouse :  my  f rende  why  lyke 

you  still,  .    ^  .„  „ 

To  lyue  In  eomitiye  fastynglye,  vpon  a  craggie  hill? 

Brant,  tr.  of  Horace's  Satires,  ii.  6. 


fasting-mant  (fas 'ting-man),  n.  [Eepr.  AS. 
*fcBSting-mann,  only  in  pl-  fcesUng-m^n,  cited 
in  L.  documents  of  the  AS.  period;  lit.  a  man 
given  into  charge  or  keeping,  <  AS.  fwsting,  a 
^ving  or  intrusting  to  the  charge  of  another, 
<  fcBStan,  make  fast,  ie-fcestan,  make  fast,  es- 
tablish, give  in  charge,  intrust  {seefast\  v.  *.), 
+  marare,  man.]  In  Anglo-Saxon  law,  a  person, 
f„"S3'-^- ■°^?'*' 5"'"?^',!?''-    See  nice  as  a  servant  of  the  king,  who  could  be  quartered 

fastidiously  (fas-tid'i-us-U),  adv.    In  a  fastid-    ^pona  monastery  or  other  estate,  which  was 

obliged  to  entertain  him,  in  the  course  of  the 
king's  journeying.    Also  fasterman. 

fasting  S-even  (fas'tingz-e^vn),  n.  Same  as 
fastens.  „, 

fasting-spittlet  (fas'ting-spifl),  n.  Thesahva 
of  a  fasting  person,  formerly  held  to  be  very 
efficacious  in  ceremonies,  charms,  etc. 


lous  manner. 

As  for  the  [if  s]  .  .  .  that  he  Is  so  fastidiously  displeased 
with,  he  hath,  I  doubt  not,  judgment  enough  to  discern 
that  all  the  severals  so  introduced  are  things  that  we  as- 
sume to  have  actually  proved.   Hammond,  Works,  II.  273. 

On  what  ground  .  .  .  could  the  legislature  have  fas- 
tidiously rejected  the  fair  and  abundant  choice  our  own 
country  presented  to  them,  and  searched  in  strange  lands 
lor  a  foreign  princess?  Burke,  Rev.  in  France. 

fastidiousness  (fas-tid'i-us-nes),  n.  The  char- 
acter or  quality  of  being  fastidious ;  over-nice- 
ness of  judgment,  taste,  or  appetite ;  great  or 
undue  niceness  or  exactness  in  selection. 
.  That  geuOTous  and  liberal  fastidiousness  which  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  strongest  sensibility  to  merit. 

Maeaulay,  History. 


They  have  their  cups  and  chalices, 
Their  pardons  and  indulgences,  .  .  . 
Tlieir  holy  oyle,  their  fasting-spittle. 
Their  sacred  salt  here  not  a  little. 

Herriolc,  Hesperides,  p.  98. 

fastland  (fast'land),  n.  Upland,  as  distin- 
guished from  flats,  or  land  between  high-  and 
low-water  mark. 
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fastlyif  (fast'li),  adv.  [ME.  "fastly  (not  found), 
<  AB.  fcestUce,  firmly,  constantly,  <  fcestlic,  a., 
firm,  </(BS*,  fiirm:  see /a«<l  and -i^2.]  Firmly; 
fixedly.     [Rare.] 

Ergo  he  conf  esseth  here  plainely  the  contrary  of  that  he 
so  fastelye  before  hath  afiirmed. 

Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  656. 
For  he  hath  fastly  founded  it, 
Above_the  seas  to  stand. 

Ps.  xxiv.  2  (old  version). 

fastly2t(fast'U),a(J'y.  [,<  fast^  + -lyK]  Quickly. 
A  reverend  man  that  grazed  his  cattle  nigh  .  .  . 
Towards  this  afilicted  fa.ncy  fastly  drew. 

Shak.,  Lover's  Complaint,  1.  61. 
She  [Queen  Elizabeth]  chaffed  [chafed]  much,  walked 
fastly  to  and  fro,  .  .  .  and  swore  "By  God's  Son,  I  am  no 
queen ;  that  man  [Essex]  is  above  me  1 " 

Sir  J.  Harington,  Account  of  Elizabeth. 

fastness^  (fast'nes),  n.  [<  ME.  fastnesse,  fest- 
nesse,  firmness,  certainty,  a  stronghold,  the  fir- 
mament, <  AS.  fcestnes,  fmstnis,  firmness,  a 
stronghold,  the  firmament,  <  fcest,  firm,  fast, 
fixed,  +  -nes,  -ness.  Cf .  AS.  fcesten,  a  strong- 
hold, fastness,  an  inclosed  place,  <  fiest  +  -en. 
Cf .  D.  vest,  a  wall,  rampart,  fortress,  =  OHGr. 
festi,  firmness,  a  fortress,  =  G.  feste,  a  fortress, 
=  Sw.  faste,  a  castle,  the  firmament,  =  Dan. 
fceste,  a  fastening ;  Sw.  fdstning  =  Dan.  fcest- 
ning,  a  fortress.]  1.  The  state  of  being  fast 
and  firm  or  fixed;  firm  adherence. 

The  blue  produced  is  of  a  greenish  shade,  and  possesses 
greait  fastness.    Benedikt,  Coal-tar  Colours  (trans.),  p.  134. 

3.  Strength;  security. 

And  eke  the  fastnesse  of  his  dwelling  place. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V.  ix.  6. 

3.  A  stronghold;  a  fortress  or  fort;  a  fortified 
place ;  a  castle. 

Not  far  off  should  be  Roderigo's  quarter ; 

For  in  his  fastness,  if  I  be  not  cozen'd, 

He  and  his  outlaws  live.  Fletcher,  Pilgrim. 

Venice  cooped  up  within  her  sea-girt  fastnesses,  and 

compelled  to  enroll  her  artisans  and  common  laborers  in 

her  defence.  Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  22. 

4t.  Closeness  or  conciseness,  as  of  style. 

Bring  his  stile  from  all  loose  grossness  to  snch  Arm  fast- 
ness in  Latin,  as  in  Demosthenes. 

Ascham,  The  Scholemaster. 

fastness^  (fast'nes),  m.  [_<  fast^ -h -ness.]  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  fast,  in  any  sense. 

Another  change  manifest  to  me  during  my  London  life 
...  is  the  increased  fastness  of  living  incident  to  all 
classes  and  occupations  of  men.  .  .  .  The  loiterers  in  life 
are  fewer.  Sir  H.  Holland,  Recollections,  p.  268. 

The  evil  of  Selina's  nature  made  her  wish  ...  to  bring 
her  sister  to  her  own  color  by  putting  an  appearance  of 
'^ fastness  "  upon  her.         H.  James,  Jr.,  A  London  Life. 
=Syn.  Speed,  Swiftness,  etc.    See  quickness. 
fastningt,  n.    Same  as  fastening. 
fast-shot (fast'shot),  n.  lamiwing,  ablastwhieh 
has  had  no  effect  on  the  rock ;  a  miss-shot. 
fastuosityt  (fas-tu-os'i-ti),  n.    [=  Sp.  fastuosi- 
dad,  <'LL.fastuosus,  fastuous:  see/as<MO«s  and 
-ity.]    The  quality  of  being  fastuous ;  haughti- 
ness ;  ostentation. 

That  new  modle  of  ethicks,  which  hath  been  obtruded 
upon  the  world  with  so  ranch  fastuosity. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Antidote  against  Atheism. 

fastuoust  (f as'tu-us),  a.  [=  P.  fastueux  =  Sp. 
fastuoso,  fastoso  =  Pg.  It.  fastoso,  <  LL.  fas- 
tuosvs,  collateral  foi'm  of  L.  fastosus,  full  of 
pride,  <fastus,  pride,  haughtiness:  see  fastidi- 
ous.]   Proud;  haughty. 

This  is  no  fastuous  or  pompous  title  ;  the  word  is  of  no 
dignity.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  IL  185. 

The  higher  ranks  will  become  fastmms,  supercilious, 
and  domineering.  Barrow,  The  Pope's  Supremacy. 

fastnouslyt  (fas'tu-us-li),  adv.  In  a  fastuous 
manner;  haughtily;  proudly. 

We  are  apt  to  despise  or  disregard  others,  demeaning 
ourselves  insolently  a.nd  fastuou^ly  toward  them. 

Barrow,  Works,  III.  xxix. 

fastuousnesst  (fas'tu-us-nes),  n.  Fastuosity; 
haughtiness. 

When  Origen  complained  of  the  fastuausness  and  vanity 
of  some  ecclesiastics  in  his  time,  they  were  bad  enough, 
but  had  not  come  to  a  pretence  of  ruling  our  kings  upon 
the  stock  of  spiritual  predilection. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Ductor  Dubitantium,  II.  188. 
Diogenes  trampled  upon  Plato's  pride  with  a  greater 
fastuousness  and  humorous  ostentation. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  L  62. 

fat^  (fat),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  fat,  fet,  also  vat, 
vet,  <  AS.  feet,  usually /cert  (/asH  being  reg.  con- 
tracted, with  shortened  vowel,  from  *Jwted  = 
0L(3r.  feiUt  =  OHGr.  feizit,  MHG.  veizet,  veizt,  G. 
feist,  fat,  orig.  pp.  of  a  verb  *fmtan  =  OHG. 
feizan  =  loel.feita,  from  the  adj.),  prop,  •with  a 
long  vowel,  feet  (orig.  *fdt)  =  OPries.  (late)/ot, 
mod.  fet  =  D.  vet  =  MLG.  fet,  feit,  LG.  fett 
(>  a.  fett)  =  MHG.  veiz  =  Icel.  feitr  =  Sw./et= 
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Dan.  feA  (with  long  vowel),  fat.  For  the  AS. 
contr.  /Stt,  <  *fKted,  fat,  cf.  fcett,<.  fated  (both 
in  use),  gilded,  ornamented.]  I.  a.  1.  Having 
much  nesh  other  than  muscle ;  having  an  nn- 
nsualamount  of  flesh;  corpulent;  obese:  as,  a 
/otman;  a /of  ox. 
aif  thei  [the  children]  hen  fatte,  thei  eten  hem  anon. 

MandevUle,  Travels,  p.  179. 
Next  was  Novemher ;  he  full  grosse  and/a« 
As  fed  with  lard.  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VII,  ra.  40. 

(Sfcer.  One  of  them  is  well  known,  my  gracious  lord, 
A  gross/at  man. 
Car.  As  fat  as  butter.  Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  ii.  4. 

I  will  feed/a(  the  ancient  grudge  I  bear  him. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  i.  3. 

2.  Containing  the  substance  called  fat  (see 
n.);  containing  or  consisting  of  fat,  oil,  or 
grease;  oUy;  greasy;  unctuous:  as,  a /at  dish; 
fat  cheese. 

And  for  his  beef,  says  he,  "look  how  fat  it  is,  the  lean 
appears  only  here  and  there  a  speck,  like  beauty-spots." 

Pepys,  Diary,  III.  1. 
With  citron  groves  adorn  a  distant  soil, 
And  the /at  olive  swell  with  floods  of  oil. 

Addison,  Letter  from  Italy. 

Hence  —  3.  Containing  much  resin;  resinous: 
as,  fat  pine.  [U.  S.] — 4.  Containing  much 
plastic  or  unctuous  matter ;  pinguid :  said  of 
clay  which  is  free  from  intermingled  sand,  and 
consequently  highly  plastic ;  or  of  lime  made 
from  limestone  which  contains  but  a  small 
amount  (ten  per  cent,  or  less)  of  the  ordinary 
impurities  of  limestone — silica,  alumina,  oxid 
of  iron,  etc. 

What  are  called  fat  clays  —  those,  that  is  to  say,  which 
are  very  plastic  and  unctuous  —  shrink  very  much,  losing 
from  one-third  to  one-fourth  of  their  bulk ;  they  are  also 
very  liable  to  crack  or  twist  during  the  firing. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  600. 

6.  Having  or  showing,  in  mind  or  movement, 
the  qualities  of  a  fat  animal;  heavy;  dull; 
stupid. 

Duller  shouldst  thou  be  than  the/a«  weed 
That  rots  itself  in  ease  on  Lethe  wharf, 
Wouldstthou  not  stir  in  this.    Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  5. 
.    There  is  little  or  no  sense  in  the  fat  parts  of  any  crea- 
ture :  hence  the  ancients  said  of  any  dull  fellow  that  he 
had  a  fat  wit.  Holy  David  Clear' d  (1706),  p.  257. 

6.  Well  supplied  with  what  is  needful  or  de- 
sired ;  abounding  in  comforts ;  prosperous. 

They  [the  righteous]  shall  he  fat  and  flourishing. 

Ps.  xcii.  14. 
These  were  terrible  alarms  to  persons  grown  fat  and 
wealthy  by  a  long  and  successful  imposture. 

South,  Sermons. 

7.  Abundant  in  production,  or  yielding  large 
profits ;  rich  in  results  or  yield ;  profitable. 

The  bulbes  of  calcases  settyng  sone 

In  landes  moiste  and  fatte  is  goode  this  moone. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (B.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  85. 
After  I  was  entered  into  Lombardy  I  observed  ...  In- 
finite abundance  of /at  meadows. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  111. 
Litigious  terms,  fat  contentions,  and  flowing  fees. 

Milton. 
His  whole  divinity  is  moulded  and  bred  up  in  the  beg- 
garly and  brutish  hopes  of  a/af  Prebendary,  Deanery,  or 
Bishoprick.  Milton,  On  Def.  of  Humb.  Eemonst. 

And  Axes  their  regard  on  Congress  as  the  creator  of /at 
jobs.  The  American,  VI.  38. 

8.  Naut.,  broad,  as  the  quarter  of  a  ship Fat 

amber.  See  amber^.—  Fat  work,  fat  take,  in  type-set- 
ting, work,  or  a  piece  of  work,  especially  profitable  to  the 
compositor  from  having  much  open  space  (filled  up  with 
quadrats  or  leads),  abounding  with  woodcuts,  or  in  any 
other  way  admitting  of  rapid  execution.  The  extra  profit 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  scale  of  prices  for  piece-wock 
makes  no  discrimination  in  this  respect. — To  beat  or  ItiIt 
fatt,  in  printing,  to  overcolor  (a  form  of  types)  with  an  ex- 
cess of  ink. — To  cut  It  too  fat.    See  cut. 

n.  n.  [=  D.  vet,  G-.  fett,  Sw.  fett  =  Dan.fedt, 
fat,  n. ;  from  the  adj.]  1 .  A  white  or  yellowish 
oily  solid  substance  forming  the  chief  part  of 
the  adipose  tissue  of  animals,  and  also  found 
in  plants.  In  chemistry  the  fats  are  odorless,  tasteless, 
colorless  or  white  bodies,  which  may  be  either  solid  or 
liquid.  They  are  insoluble  in  water  and  cold  alcohol,  but 
dissolve  freely  in  ether,  chloroform,  and  benzine.  The 
solid  neutral  fats,  like  spermaceti,  suet,  and  lard,  and 
the  liquid  non-volatile  oils,  like  sperm-  and  olive-oil,  are 
classed  together  as  fats.  They  are  compound  ethers  form- 
ed by  the  union  of  fatty  acids  with  the  triatomic  alcohol 
glycerin.  They  are  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen,  but  contain  no  nitrogen.  The  most  common  and 
abundant  are  stearin,  palmitin,  and  olein.  Of  these  stearin 
and  palmitin  are  solids  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  olein 
is  a  liquid.  Most  animal  and  vegetable  fats  are  mixtures 
of  two  or  more  of  the  simple  fats,  and  their  hardness  de- 
pends largely  on  the  relative  quantity  of  olein  or  other 
liquid  fat  in  them.  When  a  fat  is  treated  with  an  alkali, 
the  fatty  acid  unites  with  the  alkaline  base,  making  a  soap, 
and  glycerin  is  set  free.  When  a  soap  is  treated  with  an 
acid,  the  base  is  taken  from  the  fatty  acid  which  is  thus 
set  tree. 

The  Indian  Fair 
Is  nicely  smear'd  with  Fat  of  Bear. 

Prior,  Alma,  ii. 
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Every  face,  however  full. 
Padded  round  with  flesh  and /at, 
Is  but  modell'd  on  a  skull. 

Tennyson,  Vision  of  Sin. 

3.  The  best  or  richest  part  of  a  thing. 

We  see  their  plenty  depended  not  so  much  upon  the /at 
of  the  land,  as  upon  the  dew  and  blessing  of  heaven. 

StiUingJleet,  Sermons,  I.  viii. 
If  now  they  conquer. 
The /at  of  all  the  kingdom  lies  before  'em. 

Fletcher,  Bonduca,  i.  2. 

3.  In  type-setting,  work  which  for  any  reason 
is  unusually  profitable  to  the  compositor.  See 
fat  work,  above The  fat  Is  in  the  Are,  all  has  re- 
sulted in  confusion  and  failure ;  matters  have  been  made 
worse. 

Ger.  Here's  a  woman  wanting. 

Count.  We  may  go  whistle ;  all  the  fat's  i'  the  fire. 

Fletcher  {and  another),  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  iii.  5. 

One  would  have  thought  that,  the  examination  failing 
and  no  vote  passed  tending  that  way,  all  this/at  had  been 
in  the  fire.  Roger  North,  Bxamen,  p.  623. 

fat^  (fat),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  fatted,  ppr.  fatting. 

[<  ME.  fatten,  <  AS.  fcetUan,  intr.,  become  fat, 

ge-fmttian,  make  fat,  anoint,  ifcett,  fat :  see/afi, 

a.    Gi.  fatten.']    I.  trans.  To  make  fat;  fatten. 

And  thrushes  fede  upon  that  otber  syde ; 

Tofaat  hem  is  avayling  and  plesaunte. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  21. 
When  Rome  sent  the  Flowr 
Of  Italy,  into  the  wealthy  Clime 
WMch  Euphrates /ats  with  his  fruitfull  slime. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  i.  2. 
Ere  this, 
I  should  h&ve  fatted  all  the  region  kites 
With  this  slave's  offal.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

He  .  .  .  fats  his  fortune  shortly 
In  a  great  dowry  with  a  goldsmith's  daughter. 

Middleton,  Chaste  Maid,  ii.  1. 

II.  intrans.  To  become  fat ;  grow  fat. 
fat2  (fat),  n.  [<  ME.  fat,  fet,  also  (southern 
ME.)  vat,  vet  (whence  the  usual  E.  form  vat),  < 
AS.  feet  (=  OS.  fat  =  D.  vat  =  L(}.  vat  =  OHa. 
faz,  MHG.  vaz,  Qi.  fass  =  loel.  fat  =  Sw.  fat  = 
Dan.  fad),  a  vessel;  perhaps  connected,  as  a 
'  containing '  vessel,  with  D.  vatten  =  OHGr.  faz- 
zon,  MHG.  vazzen,  G.  fassen  =  Dan.  fatte  = 
Sw.  fatta,  seize,  take,  hold,  contain.]  1.  A 
large  open  vessel  for  water,  wine,  or  other 
liquids ;  a  tub ;  a  cistern :  now  usually  vat 
(which  see). 

I  schal  f ette  yow  a  fatte  youri  f ette  for  to  wasche. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  802. 
With  stronge  ale  bruen  in  fattes  and  in  tonnes. 

ifugce  Poeticce  (ed.  Halliwell),  p.  10. 
The /at*  shall  overflow  with  wine  and  oil.      Joel  ii.  24. 

3t.  A  dry  measure,  generally  equal  to  9  bushels. 
The  statement  sometimes  met  with  that  a /at  was  14  bush- 
els arose  simply  from  a  misprint  of  56  for  36  (the  number 
of  bushels  in  a  chaldron).  The  Swedish  fat  is  only  158 
liters.  , 

A  London  alderman  .  .  .  sold  a  Jew  ^vefatts  of  right- 
handed  gloves  without  any  fellows  to  them. 

Tom  Brown,  Works,  III.  23. 

fatal  (fa'tal),  a.  [<  MB.  fatal  =  D.  fataal  = 
G.  Dan.  Sw.  fatal,  <  OP.  fatal  =  P.  8p.  Pg.  fa- 
tal =  It.  fatale,  <  L.  fatalis,  of  or  belonging  to 
fate  or  destiny,  destined,  fated,  deadly,  fatal, 
</otera,  fate:  see /ate.]  1+.  Proceeding  from 
or  decreed  by  fate  or  destiny;  inevitable;  fated. 
These  things  are /ataZ  and  necessary.      .         Tillotson. 

That /ataZ  necessity  of  the  stoics  is  nothing  but  the  im- 
mutable law  of  his  will. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Eeligio  Medici,  i.  20. 

2.  Praught  with  fate ;  influencing  or  deciding 
fate ;  fateful. 

Our  acts  our  angels  are,  or  good  or  ill, 
Omi  fatal  shadows  that  walk  by  us  still. 

Fletcher,  Upon  An  Honest  Man's  Fortune. 
Dost  thou  thirst,  base  Trojan, 
To  have  me  fold  up  Parca's/ata?  web? 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  v.  1. 
What  is  printed  seems  to  every  man  invested  with  some 
fatal  character  of  publicity  such  as  cannot  belong  to  mere 
MS.  De  Quincey,  Style,  iv. 

The  objection  will  doubtless  be  raised  that  instinct  is 
wholly  destitute  of  the  characteristic  of  intelligence  in 
that  it  has  no  choice;  its  operation  is  fixed,  fatal. 

6.  H.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  Int.,  I.  ii.  §  32. 

3.  Foreboding  or  associated  with  disaster  or 
death;  ominous. 

Bring  forth  ih&t  fatal  screech-owl  to  our  house. 
That  nothing  sung  but  death  to  us  and  ours. 

Shak.,  3  Hen.  VI.,  ii.  6. 

4.  Causing  or  attended  with  death  or  destruc- 
tion; deadly;  mortal;  destructive;  disastrous; 
ruinous:  as,  &  fatal  accident. 

It  was  now  the  sixth  Year  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Eeign 

a  Yea.T  fatal  for  the  Death  of  many  great  Personages.      ' 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  333. 

I  will  ever  to  tbefataU  day  of  my  life  honour  the  mem- 

orie  of  that  incomparable  man  [Virgil]. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  1. 140. 


fatality 

The  fatal  facility  of  Italian  rhyme  which  has  created  the 
improvisatore  here  breaks  forth. 

N.  and  Q.,  6th  ser.,  XI.  77. 
There  is  no  self-delusion  more  fataX  than  that  which 
makes  the  conscience  dreamy  with  the  anodyne  of  lofty 
sentiments,  while  the  life  is  grovelling  and  sensual. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  363. 

5t.  Doomed;  cursed. 

From  forth  ttie  fatal  loins  of  these  two  foes 
A  pair  of  star-cross'd  lovers  take  their  life. 

Shak.,  K.  and  J.,  Prol. 

fatalism  (fa'tal-izm),  n.  [=  D.  Qt.fatalismus  = 
Dan. /otaZism'e  =  Sw.  fatalism,  <  F.fataUsme  = 
Sp.  Pg.  It.  fatalismo;  as  fatal  +  ■ism.']  1.  The 
doctrine  that  all  things  are  subject  to  fate,  or 
come  or  go  by  inevitable  predetermination. 
Fatalimi'is  a  doctrine  which  does  notrecognize  the  deter- 
mination of  all  events  by  causes,  in  the  ordinary  sense ; 
holding,  on  the  contrary,  that  a  certain  foreordained  result 
will  come  about,  no  matter  what  may  be  done  to  prevent 
it.  Fatalism  is  thus  directly  opposed  to  neeessitariamitm, 
according  to  which  every  event  is  determined  by  the  events 
which  immediately  precede  it,  in  a  mechanical  way.  ne- 
cessitarianism seems  hardly  to  leave  room  for  final  causes, 
while  fatalism  is  the  doctrine  that  certain  results  are  sure 
to  come  in  spite  of  all  that  efficient  causes  may  do  to  pre- 
vent~them.    See' necessity. 

To  confute  these  three  fatalisms,  or  false  hypotheses  of 
the  system  of  the  universe,  Cudworth  designed  to  dedicate 
three  great  works  —  one  against  atheism,  another  against 
immoral  theism,  and  the  third  against  the  theism  whose 
doctrine  was  the  inevitable  "necessity  "  which  determined 
all  actions  and  events,  and  deprived  man  of  his  free 
agency.  /.  D'Israeli,  Amen,  of  Lit.,  II.  898. 

Necessity  simply  says  that  whatever  is  is,  and  will  vary 
with  vai'ying  conditions.  Fatalism  says  that  something 
must  be ;  and  this  something  cannot  be  modified  by  any 
modification  of  the  conditions. 

G.  H.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  I.  309. 

2.  A  disposition  to  regard  everything  as  the  re- 
sult of  or  predetermined  by  fate ;  the  accept- 
ance of  all  conditions  and  events  as  inevitable. 

It  was  vain  to  resist  the  wrath  of  God ;  and  so  a  wretch- 
ed fatalism  bowed  to  a  more  utter  prostration  the  cowed 
and  spiritless  race.  Milman,  Latin  Christianity,  v.  9. 

Not  content  with  the  overwhelming  prestige  which  its 
name  thus  gives  it,  the  free-will  doctrine  seeks  to  follow 
up^  its  advantage  by  identifying  its  antagonist  with  Asi- 
atic/atavism. J.  Fiske,  Cosmic  Philos.,  II.  185. 

fatalist  (fa'tal-ist),  n.  [=  D.  G.  Dan.  Sw.  fa- 
talist, <  P.  fataliste  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  fatalista;  as 
fatal  +  -ist.]  1.  A  believer  in  fatalism;  one 
who  maintains  the  opinion  that  all  things  hap- 
pen by  inevitable  predetermination. 

Fatalists,  .  .  .  such  as  hold  the  material  necessity  of 
things  without  a  Deity,  .  .  .  that  is  indeed  the  atheists. 

Cudworth. 

The  third  sort  of  fatalists  do  not  deny  the  moral  attri- 
butes of  the  Deity,  in  his  nature  essentially  benevolent  and 
just.  /.  D'Israeli,  Amen,  of  Lit.,  IL  398. 

3.  One  whose  conduct  is  controlled  by  belief 
in  fatalism;  one  who  accepts  all  the  events 
and  conditions  of  life  as  proceeding  from  or 
leading  to  an  inevitable  fate :  as.  Orientals  are 
naturally  fatalists. 

Giovanni  comes  upon  the  scene  a  professed  and  daring 
infidel,  and,  like  all  other  infidels,  a,  fatalist. 

Gifford,  Int.  to  Ford's  Plays,  p.  xxxi. 

To  the  confidence  which  the  hemic  fatalist  [William  of 
Orange]  placed  in  his  high  destiny  and  in  his  sacred  cause 
is  to  be  partly  attributed  his  singular  indifference  to  dan- 
ger. Macaulay,  Hist  Eng.,  vii. 

fatalistic  (fa-ta-lis'tik),  a.  [<  fatalist  +  -ie.] 
Pertaining  to"  fatalism  ;  implying  fatahsm; 
savoring  of  fatalism. 

Would  you  have  me  believe  that  the  events  of  this  world 
are  fastened  to  a  revolving  cycle,  with  God  at  one  end  and 
the  Devil  at  the  other,  aud  that  the  Devil  is  now  upper- 
most? Are  you  a  Christian,  and  talk  about  a  crisis  in  that 
fatalistic  sense  ?  Coleridge,  Xable-Talk. 

fatality  (f a-tal'i-ti),  n. ;  pi.  fatalities  (-tiz).  [= 
D.  fataliteit  =  (3-.  fatalitat  =  Dan.  Sw.  fatalitet, 
<  P.  fataUtS  =  Sp.  fatalidad  =  Pg.  fatalidade  = 
It.  fatalitd,,  <  LL.  fatalita{t-)s,  fatal  necessity, 
fatality,  <  h.  fatalis,  fatal:  see  fatal]  1.  The 
quality  of  being  fatal;  fatalness:  as,  the  fatal- 
ity of  an  event. — 3.  A  fixed,  unalterably  pre- 
determined course  of  things,  independent  of 
any  controlling  cause ;  a  doom  which  inevita- 
bly must  be,  whatever  forces  may  oppose  it; 
an  invincible  necessity  existing  in  things  them- 
selves. 

Think  not  to  fasten  thy  imperfections  on  the  stars,  and 

so  despairingly  conceive  thyself  under  a  fatality  of  being 

evil.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ.  Mor.,  iii.  7. 

There  is  a  fatality,  a  feeling  so  irresistible  and  iftevitaMe 

that  it  has  the  force  of  doom. 

Hawthorne,  Scarlet  Letter,  v. 

There  must  have  been  a  sort  of  grim  fatality  steering 

me,  and  neutralizing  all  reflections  likely  to  hold  me  bact 

W.  C.  Russell,  A  Strange  Voyage,  ii. 

3.  Tendency  to  destruction  or  danger,  or  to 
some  hazardous,  critical,  or  fatal  event;  mor- 
tality; deadUness. 


fatality 

Seven  times  nine,  or  the  year  sixty-three,  is  conceiTed 
to  carry  witli  it  the  most  considerable /afaZify. 

Sir  T.  Brovme,  Vnlg.  Err. 

The  great  plague  of  1349  fell  with  especial  fatality  on 
Cyprus.  Stuhht,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  191. 

4.  A  fatal  oocurrenoe :  as,  nothing  could  avert 
t\ie  fatality. 

Throughout  the  whole  array,  the  officers  were  far  less 
apt  to  succumb  to  the  fatalitieB  of  disease  than  were  their 
men.  The  Century,  XXVI.  106. 

fatally  (fa'tal-l),  adio.  1.  By  a  decree  of  fate 
or  destiny;  fcy  inevitaljle  predetermination. 

All  this  Time  King  Richard  lay  at  Nottingham,  and  was 

as  it  vieve  fatally  taken  with  a  Spirit  of  Security,  hearing 

that  the  Earl  had  but  small  Assistance  either  from  France 

or  in  England.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  232. 

Yet  shortly  she  unhappily,  \mt  fatally, 

Ferish'd  at  sea.      Middleton,  Spanish  Gypsy,  iii.  S. 

2.  In  a  manner  leading  to  death  or  ruin :  mor- 
tally; disastrously:  as,  the  encounter  ended /a- 
taliy;  the  prince  yTaa  fatally  deceived. 
Witness  our  too  much  memorable  shame, 
When  Cressy  hsAile  fatally  was  struck, 
And  all  our  princes  captiv'd.    Shale.,  Hen.  V.,  il.  4. 
In  Italy  itself,  agriculture,  with  the  habits  of  life  that 
attended  it,  speedily  and  fatally  decayed. 

Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  I.  282. 

fatalness  (fa'tal-nes),  n.  The  quality  of  being 
fatal;  fatality." 

fata  morgana  (fa 'ta  m&r-ga'na).  [It.;  so  call- 
ed because  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  a  fairy 
orfaynamed Morgana  (It.  fata  =  E.  fay^:  see 
fay^,  fairy).'\  A  name  ^iven  to  the  mirage  on 
the  coasts  of  Italy  and  Sicily.    See  mirage. 

He  preferred  to  create  logical /a£amor^a7ui«  for  himself 
on  this  hither  side,  and  laboriously  solace  himself  with 
these.  Ca/rlyle,  Sterling,  viii. 

fat-back  (f  at'bak),  n.  1 .  A  local  United  States 
name  of  the  mullet. —  2.  A  local  Anglo-Amer- 
ican name  of  the  menhaden. 

fat-bird  (fat'bferd),  n.  1.  A  name  of  the  gua- 
charo,  Steatornis  caripensis :  same  as  oil-bird. 
— 2.  The  pectoral  sandpiper,  Actodromas  maciir 
lata.    [New  Jersey,  TJ.  S.] 

fat-brained  (fat'brand),  a.  Dull  of  apprehen- 
sion; stupid. 

What  a  wretched  and  peevish  fellow  is  this  king  of  Eng- 
land, to  mope  with  hhfai'brained  followers  so  far  out  of 
his  knowledge  !  Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iii.  7. 

fat-cell  (f at'sel),  n.  A  cell  containing  fat.  See 
cut  under  sweat-glamd. 

fate  (fat),  n.  [<  ME.  fate  =  Sp.  hado  =  Pg.  fado 
=  lt.fato,  fate,  <  li.fatum,  a  prophetic  declara- 
tion, oracle,  usually  destiny,  fate  (pi.  Fata,  the 
Fates;  ML.  fata,  fern,  sing.,  >  OF.  fee,  >  ME. 
fay,  a  fairy),  neut.  otfatus,  pp.  of  fari,  =  Grr. 
0(iva(,  speak:  see  famei,  fable.^  1.  Primarily, 
a  prophetic  declaration  of  what  must  be ;  a 
divine  decree  or  a  fixed  sentence  by  which  the 
order  of  things  is  prescribed ;  hence,  that  which 
is  inevitably  predetermined;  destiny  ordained 
and  unalterable ;  that  which  must  be,  in  spite 
of  all  opposing  forces.    See  fatality. 

Others  .  .  .  reason'd  high 

Of  providence,  foreknowledge,  will,  and  fate; 

Fix'd/ate,  free  will,  forelmowledge  absolute, 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  659. 
Yet  oh  that /ate,  propitiously  inolin'd, 
Had  raised  my  birth,  or  had  debas'd  my  mind. 

Dryden,  Abs.  and  Achit.,  i.  363. 
There  is  a  superiour  cause  to  the  Counsels  of  men  which 
governs  the  affairs  of  mankind,  which  he  [Machiavel]  calls 
Fate,  and  we  much  better,  the  Providence  of  God. 

Stillinfffleet,  Sermons,  II.  iv. 
Alas  I  forgotten  or  remembered,  still 
Midst  joy  or  sorrow /ate  shall  work  its  will. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  II.  266. 

2.  That  which  comes  from  ^lecessity  or  the 
force  of  circumstances ;  an  inevitable  course  or 
event ;  hence,  fortune,  lot,  or  destiny  in  gen- 
eral; as,  it  was  his  fate  to  be  betrayed  by  his 
party. 

With  various /ate  five  hundred  years  had  past. 
And  Home  of  her  great  charge  grew  weary  here  at  last. 
Drayton,  Polyolbion,  viii.  341. 
Heaven  has  to  all  allotted,  soon  or  late, 
Some  lucky  revolution  of  their  fate. 

Dryden,  Abs.  and  Achit.,  i.  253. 
Each  nation's  glory  in  each  warrior  burns. 
Each  fights,  as  in  his  arm  the  important  day 
And  all  the /ate  of  his  great  monarch  lay. 

Addison,  The  Campaign. 

3.  Final  event;  death;  destruction. 

Heere  runneth  Halys,  the  end  of  Crcesus  Empire,  both 
m  the  site  and  fate  thereof.    Purohas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  319. 
The  whizzing  arrow  sings. 
And  bears  thy /ate,  Antinous,  on  its  wings.     Pope. 
Pate  steals  along  with  silent  tread, 
Found  oft'nest  in  what  least  we  dread. 

Cowper,  A  Fable. 

4.  A  cause  of  death  and  destruction.  [Rare  and 
poetical.] 
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With  full  force  his  deadly  bow  he  bent. 
And  leathered /ates  among  the  mules  and  sumpters  sent. 

Dryden. 
5.  [cop.]  [L.  Fatim,  usually  in  pi;  Fata;  Gr. 
MoZpa,  pi.  Moipoi.]  In  Gr.  and  Bom.  myth.,  des- 
tiny: usually  in  the  plural,  the  Destinies,  god- 
desses supposed  to  preside  over  the  birth,  life, 
and  death  of  human  beings.  They  were  three 
in  number,  Clotho,  Lachesis,  and  Atropos. 
.Also  called,  in  Latin,  Parcce. 

Hapless  .^geon,  whom  the /ates  have  mark'd 
To  bear  the  extremity  of  dire  mishap ! 

Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  i.  1. 
For  thee  the  ii'ote*,  severely  kind,  ordain 
^  cool  suspense  from  pleasure  and  from  pain. 

Pope,  Bloisa  to  Abelard,  1.  249. 
=Syn.  1  and  2.  Doom,  etc.    See  destiny. 
fated  (fa'ted),  o.     [</a«e  +  -ed'-s.j     1.  Deter- 
mined or  consigned  by  fate;  doomed;  destined: 
as,  he  was /aieti  to  a  violent  end. 

Thereby  thinks  Acrisius  to  forego 
This  doom  that  has  heen  fated  long  ago. 
That  by  his  daughter's  son  he  shall  be  slain. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  148. 

As  the  Greek  colonies  iij  Southern  Italy  came  to  bear  the 

name  of  the  Great  Greece,  so  it  may  be  that  this  newer 

England  on  the  American  continent  is  fated  to  be  the  Great 

England.  E.  A.  Freeinan,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  25. 

S.  Regulated  by  fate ;  awarded,  appointed,  or 
set  apart  by  fate.  , 

Now,  all  the  plagues  that  in  the  pendulous  air 
B.«ag  fated  o  er  men's  faults,  light  on  thy  daughters  I 

Shak.,  Lear,  iii.  4. 
Whereon, 
A  treacherous  army  levied,  one  midnight 
Fated  to  the  purpose,  did  Antonio  open 
The  gates  of  Milan.  Shak.,  Tempest,  i,  2. 

3t.  Exempted  by  fate. 

Bright  Vulcanian  arms 
Fated  from  force  of  steel  by  Stygian  charms. 

Dryden,  ^neid. 

4t.  Invested  with  the  power  of  determining 
fates  or  destinies. 

The/atedsky 
Gives  us  free  scope.       Shak.,  All's  Well,  i.  1. 

fateful  (fat'ful),  a.  l<  fate  + -ful.-i  1.  Charged 
with  fate ;  determining  what  is  to  happen :  as, 
he  opened  the  fateful  missive ;  a  fateful  contest. 

Catherine  .  .  .  was  the  realruler,  the /af^iiZ  Power  he- 
hind  the  throne,  to  whom  humanity  was  as  an  open  scroll, 
and  politics  as  the  Book  of  Might  whence  she  the  magician 
could  draw  her  spells.  Fortnightly  Rev., 'S.  S.,  XLIII.  826. 

Neither  the  cruel  past  nor  the  fateful  present  has 
crushed  the  joyousness  out  of  Naples. 

T,  B.  Aldrich,  Ponkapog  to  Pesth,  p.  138. 

2.  Having  the  power  to  kill;  producing  fatal 
results:  as,  "the  fateful  steel,"  J.  Barlow. 
O  fateful  flower  beside  the  rill  ] 

Jean  Ingelow,  Persephone. 

fatefuUy  (fat'ful-i),  adv.    In  a  fateful  manner. 

fatefulness  (fat'ful-nes),  n.  The  state  or  qual- 
ity of  being  fateful. 

fate-like  (fat'lik),  a.    Like  a  fate ;  deadly. 
The  expression  of  the  creatures  [rattlesnakes]  was  watch- 
ful, still,  grave,  passionless,/ate-M/i:e,  suggesting  a  cold  ma- 
lignity. 0.  W.  Holmes,  Elsie  Venner,  xv. 

fat-faced  (fat'fast),  a.    1.  Having  a  fat  face. 
Then  said  the  fat-faced  curate,  Edward  Bull, 
"I  take  it,  God  made  the  woman  for  the  man." 

Tennyson,  Edwin  Morris. 

2.  In  printing,  broad  and  thick-lined:  said  es- 
pecially of  ordinary  plain  type  having  an  un- 
usually large  face. 

fathead  (fat'hed),  n.  1.  A  labroid  fish,  Semi- 
cossyphus  or  JPimelometopon  pulclier,  with  12 
dorsal  spines,  continuous  lateral  line,  scaly 
cheeks  and  opercles,  and  naked  dorsal  fin.    The 


Fathead  {Semicossyphtts  or  Pimelometopon  fiulcher). 


forehead  of  the  male  is  extended  into  a  fatty  protuber- 
ance, and  the  sides  of  the  body  and  the  flns  are  often  crim- 
son or  red.  It  abounds  on  the  California  coast,  and  is  the 
principal  flsh  used  by  the  Chinese. 
2.  A  cyprinoid  fish,  the  blackhead  or  black- 
headed  minnow,  Pimephales  pro'melas,  having 
a  short,  roundish,  blackish  head,  it  abounds  in 
sluggish  streams,  and  rarely  reaches  a  length  of  3  inches, 
but  is  familiar  to  many  on  account  of  its  striking  charac- 
ters and  its  abundance.  ._      .  „  , 

fat-headed  (fat'hed'''ed),  a.    Having  a  fat  or 

pudgy  head;  hence,  dull;  stupid;  heavy-witted. 

With  that  cam  in  afat-heded  monks. 

The  heygh  selerer. 

Lytell  Geste  of  Rohyn  Hode  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  61). 

Cases  of  subtlety  ought  not  to  be  committed  to  gross 

anifat-headed  judges.  Ayhffe,  Parergon. 


gap 
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fat-hen  (f  at'hen),  n.  A  name  applied  to  various 
plants,  especially  to  cheuopodiaceous  plants 
with  fleshy  leaves,  as  Chenopodivm  album  and 
C.  Bonus-Hervricus.  In  Australia  a  kind  of  in- 
digenous spinach,  perhaps  Tetragowia  expansa. 
father  (fa'THte),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  and  dial, 
also  fader  (in  father,  as  in  mother,  the  th,  for 
ME.  and  AS.  d,  is  modern,  appar.  due  to  con- 
formation with  brother,  or  with  the  Icel.  forms 
fadhvr,  modhir);  <  ME.  fader,fadir,feder,  fader 
(gen.  fader,  etc.,  later/aderes),<  AS.  feeder  (gen. 
dat.  feeder)  =  OS.  fadar,  fader  =  OFries.  feder, 
fader  =  D.  vader  =  MLG-.  fader,  LG.  vader, 
vaer,  var  =  OHG.  fatar,  MHG.  vater,  G.  vater 
=  Icel.  fadhir  =  Dan.  Sw.  fader  =  Goth,  fadar 
(rare:  usually  expressed  by  atta)  =  L.  pater 
{patr-y^y  It.  padre  =  Sp.  padre  =  Pg,  pae,pai, 
father,  in  lit.  sense,  padre,  father,  a  priest,  = 
Pr.  pare,  paer,  paire  =  OF.  peire,  pere,  F.  pere) 
(eee  paternal,  patron,  patroon,  padrone,  etc.,  ult. 
<  L.  pater) ;  =  Gr.  nar^p  =  PeTB..pidar  =  Skt. 
pitar,  father.  Origin  unknown;  the  word  has 
the  aspect  of  an  agent-noun  in  -ter,  -ther,  Skt. 
■•tar,  and  it  is  so  regarded  by  some ;  doubtfully 
referred  by  some  to  Skt.  Vpd,  protect,  keep ;  of. 
Jj.paseere,  feed  (>  ult.  E.  pastor,  pasture,  etc.), 
A.S.  foda,  food,  fedan,  ME.  feden,  E.  feed,  from 
the  same  root :  so  a  ME.  writer  derives  the  ME. 
form  fader,  feder,  from  feden,  feed.  Father  is 
one  of  the  terms  of  intimate  relation  (father, 
mother,  brother,  sister,  son,  daughter)  which  oc- 
cur with  slight  changes  of  form,  and  occasional 

aps  in  the  series,  in  nearly  all  the  Aryan  or 

.do-European  tongues.]     1.  He  who  begets  a 
child;  the  nearest  male  ancestor;  a  male  pa- 
rent: so  called  in  relation  to  the  child. 
Now  by  lay  fader  soule  that  is  deed. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  781. 

The  maiden  that  was  the  doughter  of  kynge  Leodogan 
serued  Arthur  vpon  her  kne  of  wyn  with  hit  fader  cuppe. 
Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  227. 
True  lovers  I  can  get  many  a  ane. 

But  a  father  I  can  never  get  mair. 
The  Douglas  Tragedy  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  117). 

To  fathers  within  their  private  families  Nature  hath 
given  a  supreme  power.         Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  i.  10. 

A  wise  son  maketh  a  glad  father.  Prov.  x.  1. 

2.  A  male  ancestor  more  remote  than  a  parent ; 
a  lineal  male  ancestor,  especially  the  first  an- 
cestor ;  the  progenitor  or  founder  of  a  race,  fam- 
ily, or  line :  as,  Ishmael  was  the  father  of  the 
Bedouins  of  the  desert. 

For  we  are  strangers  before  thee,  and  sojourners,  as 

were  all  omv  fathers.  1  Chron.  xxix.  15. 

David  slept  with  hii fathers.  1  Ki.  ii.  10. 

3.  One  who  through  marriage  or  adoption  oc- 
cupies the  position  of  a  male  parent ;  a  father- 
in-law;  a  stepfather.  [CoUoq.] — 4.  One  who 
exercises  paternal  care  over  another ;  a  father- 
ly protector  or  provider. 

I  was  a /a(Aer  to  the  poor.  Job  xxix.  16. 

'Twas  virtue  only  (or  in  arts  or  arms. 
Diffusing  blessings,  or  averting  harms). 
The  same  which  in  a  sire  the  sons  obey'd, 
A  prince  the  father  of  a  people  made. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iii.  214. 
While  Alfred's  name,  the  father  of  his  age. 
And  the  Sixth  Edward's  grace  th'  historic  page. 

Cowper,  Table  Talk,  1. 105. 
Perchance,  and  so  thou  purify  thy  soul. 
And  so  thou  lean  on  our  lair  father  Christ, 
Hereafter  in  that  world  where  all  are  pure 
We  two  may  meet.  Tennyson,  Guinevere. 

5.  [cap.]  The  Supreme  Being. 

Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven.     Mat.  vi  9 ;  Luke  xi.  2. 

Because  ye  are  sons,  God  hath  sent  forth  the  Spirit  of 

his  Son  into  your  hearts,  crying  Abba,  Father.     QaL  Iv.  6. 

6.  leap."]  In  orthodox  Christian  phraseology, 
the  &tst  person  of  the  Trinity. —  7.  A  respect- 
ful title  bestowed  on  a  venerable  man;  an 
appellation  of  reverence  or  honor:  as.  Father 
Abraham. 

Ye  gentils  of  honour, 
Seyn  that  men  sholde  an  old  wight  doon  favour, 
Andclepe  him  fader  for  your  gentilesse. 

Chaucer,  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  I.  355. 
And  the  king  of  Israel  said  unto  Elisha,  when  he  saw 
them.  My  father,  shall  I  smite  them?  2  Ki.  vi.  21. 

You  are  old.  Father  William,  the  young  man  cried. 

Southey,  Father  William. 
0  Tiber,  Father  Tiber, 
To  whom  the  Bomans  pray. 

Macavlay,  Horatius. 

8.  A  title  given  to  dignitaries  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  Eastern  churches,  to  ofleers  of 
monasteries  and  commonly  to  monks  in  gen- 
eral, and  to  confessors  and  priests. 

The  whiche  Sepultures  [of  the  patriarchs  and  their  wives] 
the  Sarazines  kepen  fulle  curyously,  and  han  the  place  in 
gret  reverence,  for  the  holy  Fadres,  the  Patriarkes,  that 
lyzn  there.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  66. 
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Come  you  to  make  confession  to  tills  father  > 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  iv.  1. 
Penance,  fathers,  will  I  none  ; 
Prayer  know  I  hardly  one. 

Scott,  L.  ol  L.  M.,  ii.  e. 

9.  A  mem'ber  of  one  of  various  Roman  Catho- 
lic fraternities :  as,  Fathers  of  the  Oratory,  etc. 
— 10.  The  title  of  a  senator  in  ancient  Kome. 
See  conscript  fathers,  under  conscript. 
1  wis,  in  all  the  senate 

There  was  no  heart  so  hold 
But  sore  it  ached,  and  fast  it  heat. 

When  that  ill  news  was  told. 
Forthwith  up  rose  the  consul, 
Up  rose  tb&  fathers  all. 

Maca/ulay,  Horatius. 

11.  The  eldest  member  of  any  prof  ession,  or 
of  any  body :  as,  father  of  the  bar  (the  oldest 
practitioner  of  law);  father  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  of  the  House  of  Commons 
(the  man  who  has  been  a  member  of  the  body 
for  the  longest  continuous  period). 

"  You  and  me,"  said  the  turnkey,  "  is  the  oldest  inhabi- 
tants. .  .  .  When  I'm  off  the  lock  for  good  and  all,  you'll 
be  the  Father  of  the  Marshalsea." 

Dickens,  Little  Dorrit,  vi. 

Being  at  that  time  the  oldest  person  who  had  a  seat  in 
St.  Stephen's,  though  not  tiie^ather  of  the  House  in  par- 
liamentary standing.  Times  (London),  Feb.  2, 1876. 

12.  In  universities,  originally,  a  regent  master 
fulfilling  certain  fimctions  toward  an  ineeptor; 
now,  a  fellow  of  a  college  appointed  to  attend 
a  university  examination  in  the  interest  of  the 
students  of  that  college. — 13 .  One  who  creates, 
invents,  originates,  or  establishes  anything;  the 
author,  former,  or  contriver ;  a  founder,  direc- 
tor, or  instructor ;  the  first  to  practise  any  art ; 
specifically,  in  the  plural,  the  authors,  found- 
ers, or  first  promoters  of  any  great  work,  move- 
ment, or  organization:  as,  Gutenberg  was  the 
father  of  printing;  the  fathers  of  the  church 
(which  see,  below) ;  the  pilgrim  fathers  (see 
pilgrim) ;  the  fathers  of  the  American  Constitu- 
tion. 

He  [Jahal]  was  tiie  father  of  such  as  dwell  in  tents,  and 
.  .  .  have  cattle.  And  his  brother's  name  was  Jubal :  he 
was  fbG  father  of  all  such  as  handle  the  harp  and  organ. 

Gen.  iv.  20,  21. 

Of  Fathers,  by  custom  so  call'd,  they  quote  Ambrose, 
Augustin,  and  some  other  ceremonial  Doctors  of  the  same 
Leven.  Milton,  Touching  Hirelings. 

But  he  would  soon  see  .  .  .  that  the  opinion  of  Wash- 
ington, of  Hamilton,  and  generally  of  the  Fathers,  as  one 
sometimes  hears  them  called  in  America,  threw  light  on 
the  meaning  of  various  constitutional  articles. 

A.  V.  Dicey,  Law  of  Const.,  p.  16. 

14.  In  general,  any  real  or  apparent  generat- 
ing cause  or  source ;  that  which  gives  rise  to 
anything;  a  mainspring  or  moving  element  in 
a  system  or  a  process :  as, "  the  boy  ib  father  of 
the  man." 

When  he  [the  devtl]  speaketh  a  lie,  he  speaketh  of  his 
own ;  for  he  is  a  liar,  and  tiie  father  of  it.     John  viii.  44. 

Thy  wish  was  father,  Harry,  to  that  thought. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  iv.  4. 
Adoptive  father,  onewhoadopts  the  child  of  another  and 
treats  him  as  his  own. — Aftua'^ta  fathers.  See  Jesuate. 
—  City  fathers,  the  common  council;  corporation;  board 
of  aldermen.  [Generally  jocose.]  —  Conscript  fathers. 
See  conscript.— JioHax  of  the  fathers.  See  doZiar.— Fa- 
ther confessor.  Same  as  confessor,  3. — Father  In  6od, 
a  title  of  bisliops  of  the  Anglican  Church. 

A  priest  shall  present  unto  the  Bishop  ...  all  those 
who  are  to  receive  the  Order  of  Priesthodd  that  day,  .  .  . 
and  shall  say.  Reverend  Father  in  God,  I  present  unto 
you  these  persons  present,  to  be  admitted  to  the  order  of 
Priesthood.    Sook  of  Common  Prayer,  Ordering  of  Priests. 

Fathers  of  Mercy.  See  mercy.— FatheiB  of  the 
church*  a  name  given  to  the  early  teachers  and  expound- 
ers of  Christianity,  who,  next  to  the  apostles,  were  the 
founders,  leaders,  and  defenders  of  the  Christian  church, 
and  whose  writings,  so  far  as  they  are  extant,  are  the  main 
sources  for  the  history,  doctrines,  and  observances  of  the 
church  in  the  early  ages.  Those  of  them  who  were  during 
any  part  of  their  lives  contemporary  with  the  apostles  are 
called  apostolic  fathers.  These  are  six :  Barnabas  (lived 
about  A.  D.  70-100),  Clement  of  Rome  (died  about  100),  Her- 
mas  (lived  probably  about  the  beginning  of  the  second  cen- 
tury), Ignatius  (died  probably  107),  Papias  (lived  probably 
about  130),  and  Polycarp  (died  155).  'Those  who  wrote  in 
defense  of  Christianity  against  the  objections  of  Jews  and 
pagans  are  called  apologetic  fathers.  These,  and  all  before 
the  Council  of  Nice,  in  325,  are  called  ante-Nicene  oTprimi- 
tivefathers,  and  include,  besides  the  apostolic  fathers,  Jus- 
tin Martyr  (died  about  163-66),  Theophilus  of  Antioch 
(died  about  183),  Irenseus  of  Lyons  (died  probably  about 
200),  Clement  of  Alexandria  (lived  about  200),  TertuUian 
of  Carthage  (bom  about  150,  died  about  220-40),  Origen 
of  Alexandria  (bom  about  185,  died  about  253),  Cyprian  of 
Carthage  (died  258),  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  (bom  about 
190,  died  265),  and  Gregory  Thaumaturgus  (died  about  270). 
The  post-Nicene  fathers,  or  those  after  the  Council  of  Nice, 
are :  (1)  in  the  Greek  Church,  Eusebius  of  Ceesarea  (born 
about  260,  died  probably  340),  Athanasius  (bom  about  296, 
died  373),  Basil  the  Great  of  Csesarea  (bom  about  329,  died 
379),  Ephrem  Syrus  or  Ephraim  the  Syrian  (died  about 
3'79),  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (died  386),  Gregory  Nazianzen 
(bora  about  325-30,  died  about  390),  Gregory  of  Nyssa 
(born  about  335,  died  about  395),  Epiphanius  of  Salamis 
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in  Cyprus  (died  403),  Chrysostom  of  Constantinople  (bom 
347,  died  407),  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria  (died  444) ;  (2)  in 
the  Latin  Church,  Lactantius (died  about  326-30),  Hilary 
of  Poitiers  (died  368),  Ambrose  of  Milan  (born  about  340, 
died  397),  Jerome,  the  translator  of  the  Bible  (born  about 
340-46,  died  about  419),  and  Augustine  of  Hippo  (born 
354,  died  430).  In  some  reckonings  the  list  of  Latin  fa- 
thers is  continued  to  the  twelfth  century,  and  St.  Bemard 
of  France  (born  1091,  died  1153)  is  often  called  the  last  of 
the  fathers.— Holy  Father,  specifically,  among  Roman 
Catholics,  the  Bishop  of  Rome ;  the  Pope. 

And  so  my  Boke  ...  is  affermed  and  preved  be  oure 
holy  Fadir,  in  maner  and  forme  as  I  have  seyd. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  315. 
This,  in  our  'foresaid  holy  father's  name, 
Pope  Innocent,  I  do  demand  of  thee. 

Shak.,  K,  John,  iii.  1. 
We  by  that  authority  Apostolic 
Given  unto  us,  his  Legate,  by  the  Pope, 
Our  Lord  and  Holy  Father,  Julius,  .  .  . 
Do  here  absolve  you. 

Tennyson,  Queen  Mary,  iii.  3. 

To  he  gathered  to  one's  fathers,  in  Scrip.,  to  die  and 
be  buried. 

father  (fa'TH^r),  ?;.  *.  [<  father,  n."]  1.  To  be- 
get as  a  father ;  become  the  father  or  progeni- 
tor of. 

Ismael  indeed  doth  live  (the  Lord  replies). 
And  lives  to  father  mighty  Progenies. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  iL,  The  Vocation. 
Cowards /atA^r  cowards,  and  base  things  sire  base. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

If  any  one  h&d  fathered  villain  purposes,  those  bastards 

of  the  soul's  begetting  would  be  sure  to  return  and  plague 

their  parent.  T.  Winthrop,  Cecil  Dreeme,  iv. 

2.  To  acknowledge  or  treat  as  a  son  or  daugh- 
ter; act  as  a  father  toward. 

I  could  well  find  in  my  heart  to  cast  out  in  some  desert 
of  forgetfulness  this  child,  which  I  am  loath  to  father. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  Bed. 

Of  whiche  nombre  of  heathens,  ye  Romaines  are  also 

touching  your  nacion,  but  by  adopcion  and  fathering 

called  all  to  the  right  title  of  inheritance  and  surname  of 

Jesus  Christe.  J.  JJdall,  On  Rom.  1. 

Irrw.  I'll  .  .  .  follow  you. 

So  please  you  entertain  me. 

Lucius.  Ay,  good  youth ; 

And  rather /a«Aer  thee  than  master  thee. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

3.  To  assume  as  one's  own;  profess  or  ac- 
knowledge one's  self  to  be  the  owner  or  author 
of. 

Men  of  wit 
Often/ofAc)"'d  what  he  writ.  Sv)ift. 

A  man'B  fathering  a,  pTodaction  .  .  .  ought  to  establish 
his  claim.  Goldsmith,  Criticisms. 

4.  To  give  a  father  to;  furnish  with  a  father. 
Think  you  I  am  no  stronger  than  my  sex, 

Being  &o  fathered  and  so  husbanded? 

Shak.,  J.  C,  ii.  2. 

5.  To  ascribe  or  charge  to  one  as  his  offspring 
or  production;  fix  the  generation  or  author- 
ship of:  with  on  or  upon. 

Father  my  bairn  on  whom  I  will, 

I'11/afAer  nane  on  thee.     - 
The  Young  TamZame  (Child's  Ballads,  L  118). 
Come,/atAer  not  your  lies  upon  me,  widow. 

Middleton,  The  Widow,  v.  1. 
My  name  was  made  use  of  by  several  persons,  one  of 
which  was  pleased  to  father  on  me  a  new  set  of  produc- 
tions. Swift. 

fatherhood  (fa'THfer-hud),  n.  [<  ME.  fadir- 
hode;  <  father  +  -hood.1  The  state  of  being  a 
father;  the  relation  or  authority  of  a  father: 
as,  ihB  fatherhood  of  God. 

I  would  ask, 
With  leave  of  your  grave  fatherhoods,  if  their  plot 
Have  any  face  or  colour  like  to  truth? 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  iv.  2. 
We  might  have  had  an  entire  notion  of  tlUs  fatherhood, 
or  fatherly  authority.  Locke. 

He  saw  the  h&tei  fatherhood  reasserted. 

George  Eliot,  Felix  Holt,  xlvii. 

His  holy  fatherhoodt,  a  title  of  the  pope. 

Andbesoughte  his  holy  Fadirhode  that  myBokemyght- 
en  be  examyned  and  corrected  be  avys  of  his  wyse  and 
discreet  Conseille.  HandevUle,  Travels,  p.  315. 

father-in-la-W  (f a'THfer-in-ia''),  n.  [<  ME.  fadir 
inlawe:  see /atter  and  toa;!.]  1.  The  father 
of  a  husband  or  wife,  considered  in  his  relation- 
ship to  the  other  spouse. 

Moses  kept  the  flpck  of  Jethro  his  father  in  law,  the 
priest  of  Midian.  Ex.  ill.  1. 

The  first  that  there  did  greet  my  stranger  soul 
Was  my  gteat  father-in-law,  renowned  Warwick. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  1.  4. 

2.  A  stepfather.  [Now  colloq.  in  Great  Brit- 
ain.] 

Stan.  Fortune  and  victory  sit  on  thy  helm ! 
Richm.  All  comfort  that  the  dark  night  can  afford 
Be  to  thy  person,  noble  father-in-law  ! 
Tell  me  how  fares  our  noble  mother  7 

Shak.,  Rich.  IIL,  v.  3. 

I  know  Nancy  could  not  bear  a  father-in-law  ;  she  would 

fly  at  the  very  thought  of  my  being  in  earnest  to  give  her 

one.  Richardson,  Clarissa  Harlowe,  iv.  186. 
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fatherland  (f a'TH6r-land),  m.  \<. father  +  land, 
after  D.  vaderland  =  MHG.  vaterlant,  G.  vater- 
land  =  Dan.  fcedreland  =  Sw.  fademesland.  Cf . 
L.  patria,  Gr.  Trdrpa  and  narpig,  one's  native 
country,  fatherland,  <  L.  pater,  Gr.  war^p,  =  E. 
father.^  One's  native  country,  or  the  land  or 
country  of  one's  fathers  or  ancestors. 
Sweet  it  was  to  dream  of  Fatherland, 

Tennyson,  Lotos-Eaters, 
Fetichism  discharged  a  great  duty  in  that  it  first  fonned 
the  patriotic  instincts,  by  giving  to  men  a  notion  ot  father- 
land and  an  attachment  to  a  particular  soil. 

Eeary,  Prim.  Belief,  p,  69, 

fatherlasher  (fa'THfer-lash-'er),  n.  [Origin  ob- 
scure.] The  Cottvs  bubalis,  a  fish  of  the  family 
Cottidw.  It  is  from  8  to  10  inches  in  length.  The  head 
is  large,  and  is  furnished  with  several  formidable  spines. 
It  is  found  on  the  rocky  coasts  of  Great  Britain  and  near 
Newfoundland  and  Greenland.  In  the  latter  country  it 
attains  a  much  larger  size,  and  is  an  important  article  of 
food. 

fatherless  (f a'TH6r-les),  a.  [<  ME.  faderles,  < 
AS.  fcBderleds  (=  D.  vaderloos  =  Gr.  vaterlos 
=  Dan.  Sw.  faderlos),  <  feeder,  father,  +  -leds, 
B.  -less.]  1.  Without  a  living  father:  as,  a 
fatherless  child. 
Ye  shall  not  afflict  any  widow,  or  fatlierless  child. 

Ex.  xxii.  22. 

2.  Springing  from  an  orphaned  condition. 
[Rare.] 

Out  fatherless  distress  was  left  unmoan'd ; 
Your  widow-dolour  likewise  be  unwept ! 

Shak,,  Rich.  IIL,  ii.  2. 

3.  Without  a  known  author. 

There's  already  a  thousand  fatherless  tales  amongst  us. 
Beau,  and  Fl,,  Philaster,  iv.  2. 

fatherlessness  (fa'THer-les-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  fatherless. 

fatherliness  (fa'SH^r-li-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  fatherly;  resemblance  to  a 
Mad  father;  parental  kindness,  care,  and  ten- 
derness. 

father-long-legs  (f a'''5Her-16ng'legz),  n.  Same 
as  daddy-long-legs,  1. 

fatherly  (fa'THer-li),  a.  [<  ME.  *faderly,  <  AS. 
*fcederlic  (=  D.  vaderlijTc  =  G.  vdterlich  =  Dan, 
Sw.  faderlig),  of  or  belonging  to  a  father,  <f<B- 
der,  father,  +  -lie,  E.  -lyi.]  1.  Pertaining  or 
proper  to  a  father:  as,  fatherly  authority. 

For  the  rest. 
Our  own  detention,  why,  the  causes  weigh'd — 
Fatherly  fears — ...  we  pardon  it. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  v. 

3.  Due  from  a  father;  like  a  kind  father  in 
affection  and  care :  tender;  paternal;  protect- 
ing; careful:  as,  fatherh/ ostre  or  aSeotion. 

You  have  show'd  a  teadei  fatherly  regard. 

Shak,,  T.  of  the  S.,  ii.  L 

=Syn.  Fatherly,  Paternal,  Parental.  Fatherly  le^esenis 
that  which  is  more  kind  or  tender  or  forbearing ;  paierml 
and  parental  represent  that  which  Is  more  strict  or  offlciaL 

fatherly  (fa'sHfer-li),  adv.  In  the  manner  of 
a  father.     [Rare.] 

He  cannot  choose  but  take  this  service  I  have  done 
fatherly,  Shak.,  CymbeUne,  ii.  3, 

This  child  is  not  mine  as  the  first  was ; 

I  cannot  sing  it  to  rest, 
I  cannot  lift  it  up  fatherly 

And  bless  it  upon  my  breast. 

Lowell,  The  Changeling, 

fathership  (fa'sHfer-ship),  n.  [<  father  + 
-ship.  Cf.  D.  vaderschap  =  G.  vatersehaft  = 
Sw.  fadersJcap.']    The  state  of  being  a  father. 

father-sick  (fa'SHer-sik),  a.  Pining  for  one's 
father.     [Rare.] 

An  angel  iii  some  things,  but  a  baby  in  others ;  so 
father-sick,  so  family-fond. 

Richardson,  Clarissa  Harlowe,  III,  816, 

fathom  (faTH'um),  n.  I  pi.  fathoms  or  fathom, 
[Early  mod.  E.  and  dial,  also  f adorn,  faddom; 
<  ME.  fathome,  commonly  with  d,  fadome,  fad- 
eme,  usually  without  the  inserted  vowel,  fo^ 
me,  fedme  (prop,  a  dat.  and  pi.  form),  a  mea- 
sure of  length,  about  6  feet,  also  an  ell  oreuhit 
(L.  ulna),  <  AS.  fcethm,  a  measure  of  length, 
an  ell  or  cubit  (of.  gloss,  "  Cubitum,  fmthm  he- 
twux  elbogan  and  hondwyrste,"  1.  e.,  'cubit, 
the  space  between  elbow  and  wrist' ),  also  of 
a  longer  measure,  a  fathom  (as  in  an  early  gloss, 
" Passns,  fcethm  vel  tuegen  stridi,"  i.  e.,  'pace, 
a  fathom  or  two  strides' — the  L.  passus  being 
about  5  feet) ;  orig.  the  space  reached  over  by 
the  extended  arms,  fcethm  meaning  generally 
the  extended  arms,  the  embracing  arms,  em- 
brace, bosom,  grasp,  power,  an  expanse,  etc., 
=  OS.  fathmos,  pi.,  the  extended  arms,  =  OV. 
vadem,  a  cubit,  fathom,  a  stretched  thread,  P. 
vadem,  a  fathom,  =  liGr.fadem,  faem,  a  cubit,  a 
thread,  =  OHG.  fadam,  fadum,  MHG.  vadem, 
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vaden,  G.  faden,  a  thread,  G.  also  (<  LGr.)  a 
fathom,  =  loel.  fadhmr,  the  arms,  the  bosom, 
a  fathom,  =  Sw.  famn,  the  arms,  bosom,  em- 
brace, =  Dan.  favn,  an  embrace,  a  fathom. 
Prob.  connected  with  Goth,  fatha  =  MHG.  vade, 
a  hedge,  inclosiore.]  1.  Originally,  the  space 
to  which  a  man  may  extend  his  arms;  specifi- 
cally, a  measure  of  length  containing  6  feet: 
used  chiefly  in  nautical  and  mining  measure- 
ments. 

These  trees  were  sette,  that  I  devyse, 

One  from  another  in  assyse 

Yivefadome  or  syxe.     Rom.  of  the  Rose,  1.  1390. 

Theshipmen  .  .  .  sounded  and  found  it  twenty /aiAoms; 
and  when  they  had  gone  a  little  further,  they  sounded 
again  and  found  it  fifteen /atAoTns.  Acts  xxvii.  28. 

Full/o<ftom  five  thy  father  lies ; 
Of  his  bones  are  coral  made. 

Shale.,  Tempest,  i.  2  (song). 
The  extent  of  \iis  fathotne,  or  distance  betwixt  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  fingers  of  either  hand  upon  expansions,  is 
equal  unto  the  space  between  the  sole  of  the  foot  and  the 
crown.  Sir  T.  Brovme,  Vulg.  Err.,  iv.  5. 

Hence — 2.  Mental  reach  or  scope;  penetra- 
tion; the  extent  of  capacity;  depth  of  thought 
or  contrivance. 

Another  of  his  fathom  they  have  none 

To  lead  their  business.  Shak.,  Othello,  i.  1. 

Square  fathom,  in  mining,  36  square  feet  of  the  vein, 
measured  on  one  of  the  walls,  and  including  its  whole 
thickness.  The  available  amount  of  ore  in  a  mine  worked 
on  a  regular  fissure-vein  is  usually  reckoned  by  the  square 
fathom. 

fathom  (faTH'um),  V.  t.  [<  ME.  fadomen,  fadr- 
men,  fathmen,  embrace,  encompass,  <  AS.  fath- 
viian,  clasp,  embrace,  encompass,  =  D.  vademen, 
fathom,  sound,  =  loel.  fadhma,  embrace,  =  Sw. 
famna,  fathom,  sound,  =  Dan.  favne,  clasp, 
embrace, /a»Me  op,  sound;  from  the  noun.]  If. 
To  encompass  with  the  arms  extended  or  en- 
circling. 

Als  I  sat  upon  that  lawe, 

I  bigan  Denemark  for  to  awe. 

The  borwes,  and  the  castles  stronge. 

And  mine  armes  weren  so  longe. 

That  1  fadmede,  al  at  ones, 

Denemark  with  mine  longe  bones. 

Haveloh,  1. 1291. 

The  temple  ...  is  most  of  timber,  the  walls  of  brick 

diuided  into  fiue  iles  with  rowes  of  pillars  on  both  sides, 

which  are  of  round  timber  as  bigge  as  two  men  csinfathome. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  iv.  19. 

2.  To  reach  in  depth  by  measurement  in  fath- 
oms; sound;  try  the  depth  of;  penetrate  toor 
find  the  bottom  or  extent  of. 

The  Philosopher  can  fathom  the  deep,  measure  Moun- 
tains, reach  the  Stars  with  a  Staff,  and  bless  Heaven  with 
a  Gttdle.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  v.  9. 

Our  depths  who  fathoms,  or  our  shallows  finds, 
Quick  whirls  and  shifting  eddies  of  our  minds? 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  i.  23. 

Hence — 3.  Topenetrate  with  the  mind;  com- 
prehend. 

Leave  to  fathom  such  high  points  as  these. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Persius's  Satires. 

Vex  not  thou  the  poet's  mind, 
For  thou  canst  not  fathom  it. 

Tennyson,  The  Poet's  Mind. 

fathomable  (faTH'imi-a-bl),  a.  [<  fathom  + 
-able.']  1.  Capable  of  beingfathomed  or  sounded 
by  measurement. — 2.  Capable  of  being  sound- 
ed by  thought,  or  comprehended. 

The  Christian's  best  faculty  is  faith,  his  felicity  there- 
fore consists  in  those  things  which  are  not  perceptible  by 
sense,  not  fathomable  by  reason. 

Bp.  Hall,  Satan's  Fiery  Darts  Quenched,  iii. 

fathomer  (faSH'um-Sr),  n.    One  who  fathoms. 

fathomless  (faTs'um-les),  a.  [<  fathom  + 
-less.']  it.  Incapable  of  being  embraced  or  en- 
compassed with  the  arms. 

And  buckle-in  a  waist  laio^t  fathomless 

With  spans  and  inches  so  diminutive 

As  fears  and  reasons?         Shak.,  1.  and  C,  il.  2. 

2.  Having  a  depth  so  great  that  it  cannot  be 
fathomed;  bottomless. 

Seas  ^fathomless  as  wide, 

Cowper,  Secrets  of  Divine  Love  (trans.). 

God  in  fhe  fathomless  profound 

Hath  all  his  choice  commanders  drown'd. 

Sandys,  Paraphrase  of  Ex.  xv. 

3.  Not  to  be  penetrated  by  thought  or  compre- 
hended. 

Here  lies  the  fathomless  absurdity. 

Milton,  Tetrachordon. 

With  wide  gray  eyes  so  frank  and  fathomless. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  IIL  80. 

f^thom-Iine  (faTH'um-lin),  n.  A  line  for  sound- 
^g,  or  with  which  soundings  are  made. 

Or  dive  into  the  bottom  of  the  deep, 

Y"^'^  fathom-line  could  never  touch  the  ground, 

And  pluck  up  drowned  honour  by  the  locks. 

Shai.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  i.  3. 
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fathomlyt,  a.  [<  fathom  +  -ly'^.]  Including  a 
fathom:  as,  afathomly  assize. 

fathom-'WOOd  (faSH'um-wud),  n.  Waste  tim- 
ber sold  at  the  ship-building  yards  by  cubic 
measurement  in  fathom  lots.     [Eng.] 

fatidic  (fa-tid'ik),  a.  [=  F.fatidiqiie  =  Sp./a- 
tidtco  =  Pg.  It.  fatidico,  <  L.  fatidieus,  prophe- 
sying, prophetic,  <  fatum,  fate,  +  dicere,  say, 
tell:  see  fate  and  diction.]  Having  power  to 
foretell  future  events ;  prophetic. 

There  is  a  marvellous  impression,  which  the  daemons  do 
often  make  on  the  minds  of  those  their  votaries,  about  the 
future  or  secret  matters  unlawfully  enquired  after,  and  at 
last  there  is  also  an  horrible  possession,  which  these  Fa- 
tidic daemons  do  take  of  them. 

C.  Mather,  Mag.  Chris.,  ii.  13. 

fatidical  (fa-tid'i-kal),  a.    Same  &s  fatidic. 
So  that  the  fatidical  fury  spreads  wider  and  wider,  till 
at  last  even  Saul  must  join  in  it.  Carlyle. 

fatidically  (f a-tid'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  a  fatidic  or 
prophetic  manner. 

fatidiencyt  (fa-tid'i-en-si),  TO.     [IiTeg.  <  fatidic 
+  -eney.]    Divination. 
Let  us  make  trial  of  this  kind  otfatidiency. 

Urquhart,  tr.  of  Rabelais,  iii.  19. 

fatiferous  (fa-tif'e-rus),  a.  [=  Pg.  (poet.)  fa- 
tifero,  <  L./afe/er,  that  brings  death,  death-deal- 
ing, <  fatum,  fate,  death,  4-  ferre  =  E.  bear^.] 
Fate-bringing;  deadly;  mortal;  destructive. 
Bailey,  1727.     [Kare.] 

fatigablef  (fat'i-ga-bl),  a.  [=  It.  fatigabile, 
faticaUle,  <  LL.  fatigdbilis,  <  L.  fatigare,  tire : 
see  fatigne.]    Easily  tired  or  wearied.    Bailey. 

fatigate  (f  at'i-gat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  fatigated, 
ppT.  fatigating.  [<  'L.fatigatus,  pp.  ot  fatigare, 
tire:  see/a%«e.]  To  fatigue ;  tire.  [Obsolete 
or  colloquial.] 

He,  whicbe  should  write  the  negligent  losses,  and  the 
poUytyque  gaynes,  of  euery  citee  fortresse  and  turrett, 
whyche  were  gotten  and  loste  in  these  dayes,  should /aii- 
gate  and  weary  the  reader.  Hall,  Hen.  VI.,  an.  12. 

He,  fatigated  with  daily  attendance  and  charges,  .  .  . 
departed  towards  England.       Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  286. 

fatigatet  (fat'i-gat),  a.  [<  'L.  fatigatus,  pp.: 
BQQ  fatigate,  v.  t]    Fatigued;  tired. 

For  the  poore  and  needy  people  beyng  fatigate,  and 
wery  with  the  oppression  of  their  new  landlordes,  ren- 
dered their  townes  before  thei  were  of  theim  required. 

Hall,  Hen.  VI.,  an.  36. 
Then  straight  his  doubled  spirit 
Re-quicken'd  what  in  flesh  was  fatigate. 
And  to  the  battle  came  he.  Shak.,  Cor.,  ii.  2. 

fatigationf  (fat-i-ga'shon),  to.  [<  L.  fatiga- 
tio(n-),  <.  fatigare,  weaxj :  see  fatigate,  fatigue.] 
Weariness. 

The  earth  alloweth  man  nothing,  but  at  the  price  of  his 
sweat  and  fatigation. 

W.  Montague,  Devoute  Essays,  I.  xx.  §  1. 

fatigue  (fa-teg'),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  fatigued, 
ppr.  fatiguing.  [<  F.  faUguer  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg. 
fatigar  =  It.  fatigare,  faticare,  <  L.  fatigare, 
weary,  tire,  vex,  harass;  perhaps  connected 
with  fatiseere,  open  in  chinks,  gape  or  crack 
open,  fig.  grow  weak,  become  exhausted,  af- 
fatvm,  adfatim,  enough,  abundantly,/ess«s,  wea- 
ried, tired.  The  older  form  of  the  verb  in  E. 
is  fatigate,  q.  v.]  To  weary  with  labor  or  any 
bodily  or  mental  exertion;  lessen  or  exhaust 
the  strength  of  by  severe  or  long-continued  ex- 
ertion, by  trouble,  by  anything  that  harasses, 
etc.;  tire. 

The  man  who  struggles  in  the  fight. 
Fatigues  left  arm  as  well  as  right. 

Prior,  Alma,  ii. 
Lydia  was  too  much  fatigued  to  utter  more  than  the  oc- 
casional exclamation  of  "  Lord,  how  tired  I  am ! "  accom- 
panied by  a  violent  yawn. 

Jane  Austen,  Pride  and  Prejudice,  xviii. 

It  the  eye  be  now  fatigued,  e.  g.,  for  red,  the  first  light 
ought  on  Hering's  theory  to  seem  greenish  on  account  of 
the  change  in  his  red-green  visual  substance. 

Amer.  Jour.  Psychol.,  I.  311. 

=Syn.  Weary,  Jade,  etc. ,  See  tireT-,  v. 
fatigue  (fa-teg'),  «•  [<  F.  fatigue  (=  Sp.  faUga 
=  Pg.  fatkga  =  It.  fatica),  weariness ;  from  the 
verb:  see  fatigue,  v.]  1.  A  feeling  of  weari- 
ness following  bodily  labor  or  mental  exertion ; 
a  sense  of  loss  or  exhaustion  of  strength  after 
exertion,  trouble,  etc. 

It  is  not  that  these  [stock  words]  were  originally  bad  in 
themselves,  but  they  have  become  so  worn  and  faded  that 
one  never  hears  them  without  a  sense  of  commonness  and 
fatigue.  J.  C.  Shairp,  Aspects  of  Poetry,  p.  128. 

Sir,— The  fatigue  of  your  many  public  visits,  in  such 
unbroken  succession  as  may  compare  with  the  toils  of  a 
campaign,  forbids  us  to  detain  you  long. 

Fmjerson,  Address  to  Kossuth. 

2.  A  cause  or  source  of  weariness;  labor;  toil: 
as,  the  fatigues  of  war. 

The  great  Scipio  sought  honours  in  his  youth,  and  en- 
dured the  fatigues  with  which  he  purchased  them. 

Dryden. 
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Specifically — 3.  The  labors  of  military  men 
distinct  from  the  use  of  arms;  fatigue-duty: 
as,  a  party  of  men  on  fatigue. —  4.  The  weak- 
ening of  a  metal  bar  by  the  repeated  applica- 
tion and  removal  of  a  load  considerably  less 
than  the  breaking-weight  of  the  bar,  as  when 
car-axles  break  from  the  repeated  blows  and 
strains  which  they  experience.    JE.  H.  Knight. 

The  so-called  fatigue  of  metals  under  strain. 

Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  3deer.,  XXX.  231. 

=  Syn.  1.  Fatigue,  Weariness,  Lassitude.  Fatigue  is 
more  often  physical,  but  also  mental,  and  is  generally  the 
result  of  active  and  strenuous  exertion :  as,  the  fatigue  of 
ten  hours'  work,  or  of  close  application  to  books.  Weari- 
ness  may  be  the  same  as  fatigue;  it  is,  more  often  than 
fatigue,  the  result  of  less  obvious  causes,  as  long  sitting 
or  standing  in  one  position,  importunitjf  from  others,  de- 
lays, a^d  the  like.  Fatigue  and  weariness  are  natural 
conditions,  from  which  one  easily  recovers  by  rest.  Lassi- 
tude is  a  relaxation  with  languor,  the  result  of  greater /a- 
tigue  or  weariness  than  one  can  well  bear,  and  may  be  of 
the  nature  of  ill  health.  The  word  may,  however,  be  used 
in  a  lighter  sense. 

One  of  the  amusements  of  idleness  is  reading  without 
the fatigtie  ofclose  attention.  Johnson. 

A  man  would  die,  though  he  were  neither  valiant  nor 
miserable,  only  upon  a  weariness  to  do  the  same  thing  so 
oft  over  and  over  again.  Bacon,  Death. 

Happy  he  whose  toil 
Has  o'er  his  languid  pow'rless  limbs  diffus'd 
A  pleasing  lassitude. 

Armstrong,  Art  of  Preserving  Health,  iii.  385. 

fatigue-call  (fa-teg'k&l),  to.  A  signal  sounded 
upon  a  drum,  bugle,  or  trumpet  to  summon 
soldiers  to  perform  fatigue-duty. 

fatigue-cap  (fa-teg'kap),  TO.  A  small,  light  cap 
worn  by  soldiers  when  on  fatigue-duty. 

fatigue-dress  (fa-teg'dres),  to.  The  imlform 
worn  by  soldiers  when  engaged  in  fatigue- 
duty. 

fatigue-duty  (fa-teg'du"'ti),  n.  That  part  of  a 
soldier's  work  which  is  distinct  from  the  use  of 
arms. 

fatigue-party  (fa-teg'par"ti),  to.  A  body  of 
soldiers  engaged  in  or  detailed  for  labors  dis- 
tinct from  the  use  of  arms. 

fatiguesome  (fa-teg' sum),  a.  [<  fatigue  + 
-some.]    Fatiguing;  wearisome;  tiresome. 

The  Attorney-General's  place  is  very  nice  [troublesome] 
and  fatiguesome.  Roger  North,  Examen,  p.  515. 

fatiguingly  (fa-te'ging-li),  adv.  So  as  to  cause 
fatigue;  tiresomely:  as,  ilie road,  is  fatiguingly 
steep  and  difficult. 

fatiloquentt  (fa-til'o-kwent),  a.  [=  Pg.  (poet.) 
fatiloquente,  <  L.  fcuiloquus,  declaring  destiny, 
prophesying,  <  fatum,  fate,  destiny,  +  loqui, 
ppr.  loquen{t-)s,  speak.]  Prophesying;  pro- 
phetic; fatidic. 

In  such  like  discourses  of  fatiloquent  soothsayers  inter- 
pret all  things  to  the  best. 

Urquhart,  tr.  of  E,abelais,  iii.  22. 

fatiloquistt  (fa-til'o-kwist),  n.  [<  L.  fatilo- 
guus,  prophesying, '+  -is*.]    A  fortune-teller. 

Fatimide  (fat'i-mid),  a.  and  to.  [<  Ar.  Fatimah 
+  -ide^.]    Same  as  Fatimite. 

Fatimite  (fat'i-mit),  a.  and  to.  [<  Ar.  Fatimah 
+  -i?e2.]  I,  a.  Descended  from  Fatima,  the 
daughter  of  Mohammed,  and  wife  of  the  caUf 
Ali. 

At  Medina  and  Mecca  his  [Moktadi's]  name  was  substi- 
tuted in  the  public  prayers  for  those  of  the  Fatimite  Ca- 
liphs. Eneye.  Brit.,  XVI.  588. 

II.  TO.  One  of  the  members  of  an  Arabian  dy- 
nasty descended  from  Ali  and  Fatima,  and  rul- 
ing from  909  to  1171  in  northern  Africa  and  for 
a  large  part  of  that  period  in  Egypt  and  Syria. 
One  of  the  earlier  rulers  assumed  the  title  of 
calif. 

While  the  'Abbisld  family  was  thus  dying  out  in  shame 
and  degradation,  the  Fdtimites,  in  the  person  of  Mo'izz 
li-din-ilUh,  were  reaching  the  highest  degree  of  power  and 
glory.  Fineyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  688. 

fatiscence  (fa-tis'ens),  to.  [<  fatiscent:  see 
crece.]  A  gaping  or  an  opening ;  the  state  of 
being  chinky.    Kirwan. 

fatiscent  (fa-tis'ent),  a.  [<  L.  fatiscen{1>-)s,  ppr. 
of /afecere,  open  in  chinks,  gape.]  Opening  in 
chinks ;  falling  to  pieces  when  exposed  to  the 
air;  gaping. 

fat-kidneyed  (fat'kid''''nid),  a.  Pat;  gross:  used 
in  contempt.     [Rare.] 

Peace,  ye  fat-kidneyed  rascal ;  What  a  brawling  dost 
thou  keep!  S/iaA;.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  ii.  2. 

fat-lean  (fat'len),  n.  In  whaling,  that  part  of 
a  whale's  fiesh  in  which  the  fat  and  the  lean 
are  so  intimately  mixed  that  it  is  difficult  to 
separate  the  former  from  the  latter ;  also,  pieces 
of  flesh  which  adhere  to  the  blubber  when  the 
latter  is  out  off.    Most  of  the  fat-lean  lies  about  the 
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jaw,  but  it  is  also  found  in  other  parts  of  the  animal.    It 
was  formerly  thrown  away,  but  is  now  usually  saved  and 
tried  out 
fatling  (fat'ling),  n.  and  a.     [i  fafl-  +  -ling^.'] 
I.  n.  A  lamb,  Md,  or  other  young  animal  fat- 
tened for  slaughter;  a  fat  animal:  applied  to 
quadrupeds  the  flesh  of  which  is  used  for  food. 
He  [David]  sacrificed  oxen  Kai  fatliTigs.    2  Sam.  vi.  13. 
II.  a.  Fat;  fleshy.     [Bare.] 

The  babe,  .  .  . 
TJncared  for,  spied  its  mother,  and  began 
A  blind  and  babbling  laughter,  and  to  dance 
Its  body,  and  reach  its /afKn^r  innocent  arms 
And  lazy,  lingering  fingers.     Tennyson,  Princess,  vi. 

fat-lute  (fat'lut),  n.  A  mixture  of  pipe-clay 
and  linseed-oil,  used  for  filling  joints,  aper- 
tures, etc. 

fatly  (fat'li),  o(ii).  1.  Grossly;  greasily.  Cot- 
grave. — 2.  In  a  lumbering  manner,  as  of  a  fat 
person. 

Renaissance  angels  and  cherubs  in  marble,  floating  and 
fatly  tumbling  about  on  the  broken  arches  of  the  altars 
[of  the  Church  of  the  Scalzi].     Howells,  Venetian  Life,  xi. 

fatnert  (fat'n6r),  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  fat- 
tener. 

fatness  (f at'nes),  n.  [<  ME.  fatties,  <  AS.  /wi- 
nes, fcetness,  <  feet,  fat,  +  -nes,  -ness.'\  1.  The 
state  or  qtiaUty  of  being  fat,  plump,  or  fiUl-fed; 
fullness  of  flesh ;  corpulency. 

But  Jeshurun  waxed  fat,  and  kicked :  thou  art  waxen 
fat,  thou  art  grown  thick,  thou  art  covered  with /a(««s». 

Deut.  xxxii.  15. 

Asay,  the  point  in  the  breast  of  the  buck  at  which  the 
hunter's  knife  was  inserted  to  make  trial  of  the  animal's 
fatness. 

Sir  Qcewayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  Gloss. 

2.  Unctuousness ;  sliminess :  applied  to  earth ; 
hence,  richness;  fertility;  fruitfulness. 

Eight  f atte  or  dounged  lande  thai  loveth  best, 
Or  valey  ther  Miles  fatte7iesse  hath  rest. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  207. 

God  give  thee  of  the  dew  of  heaven,  and  the  fatness  of 
the  earth,  and  plenty  of  corn  and  wine.       Gen.  xxvii.  28. 

The  clouds  dropp'd  fatness.  Philips,  Cider. 

St.  Grossness;  sensuality. 

In  tliR  fatness  of  these  pursy  times. 
Virtue  itself  of  vice  must  pardon  beg. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

Fatsia  (fat 'si -a),  n.  [NL.,  <  fatsi,  a  native 
name.]  A  genus  of  araliaceous  shrubs  of  east- 
em  Asia,  including  three  species,  one  of  which, 
F.  horrida,  is  also  native  on  the  northwest 
coast  of  America.  F.  papyrifera,  a  native  of  Formosa, 
but  extensively  cultivated  on  the  mainland  of  China,  has  a 
large  white  pith, from  which  the  so-called  "rice-paper" is 
cut. 

fatten  (fat'n),  v.  [<  ME.  *fatnen,  <  AS.  ge-fcet- 
nian,  fatten  (=  Sw.fetna,  grow  fat),  <.fcBt,  fat: 
see/a«i,  a.  Cl.fati,  d.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  make 
fat;  feed  for  slaughter;  make  fleshy  or  plimap 
with  fat. 

Yea,  their  Apis  might  not  drinke  of  Nilus,  for  this  riuers 
fatning  qualitie,  but  of  a  fountaine  peculiar  to  his  holi- 
nesse.  Purehas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  671. 

Fatten  the  courtier,  starve  the  learned  band. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  L  315. 

2.  To  enrich ;  make  fertile  and  fruitful. 

Dare  not,  on  thy  life. 
Touch  aught  of  mine : 
This  falchion  else,  not  hitherto  withstood, 
These  hostile  fields  shall/a««»i  with  thy  blood. 

Dryden. 
When  wealth  .  .  .  shall  slowly  melt 
In  many  streams  to  fatten  lower  lands. 

Tennyson,  Golden  Year. 

II.  intrans.  To  grow  fat  or  corpulent ;  grow 
plump,  thick,  or  fleshy. 
And  villSiins  fatten  with  the  brave  man's  labour.  Otway. 
The  Pere  and  his  Capuchins  slept  and  ate 
And  thrived  and  fattened  for  many  a  year, 
Ungrudged  by  none  of  their  royal  cheer. 

Harpers  Mag.,  LXXVI.  187. 

fattener  (fat'nSr),  «.  One  who  or  that  which 
fattens ;  that  which  gives  fatness,  or  richness 
and  fertility. 

The  wind  .was  west,  on  which  that  philosopher  bestowed 
the  encomium  of  fatner  of  the  earth,  Arlfuthnot. 

fattiness  (f  at'i-nes),  n.  The  state  of  beingf  atty ; 
grossness;  greasiness. 

Having  now  spoken  of  hardning  of  the  juices  of  the 
body,  we  are  to  come  next  to  the  oleosity  or  fattiness  of 
them.  Bacon,  Life  and  Death. 

fatting-knife  (fat'ing-nif),  n.  Same  as  macJc- 
erel-plow. 

fattrels  (fat'relz),  n.  pi.  [Sc,  also  written /ai- 
trils;  <  OF.  fatraille,  trash,  trumpery,  connect- 
ed with  fatiras,  a  confused  heap  or  bundle  of 
trash,  trifles ;  origin  uncertain.]  1 .  The  ends 
of  a  ribbon. —  2.  The  folds  or  puckerings  in  a 
woman's  dress. 
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Now,  hand  ye  there,  ye're  out  o'  sight. 
Below  the  fatt'rells,  snug  and  tight. 

Burns,  To  a  Louse. 

fatty  (fat'i),  a.  [<  fat\  n.,  +  -j^i.]  1.'  Con- 
sisting of  fat. —  2.  Containing  fat;  adipose:  as, 
fatty  tissue.— 3.  Having  certain  of  the  proper- 
ties of  fat ;  especially,  having  a  greasy  feel;  re- 
sembling fat. 

The  fatty  compound  of  copper  is  produced  when  blue 
vitriol  is  mixed  with  a  hot  and  strong  solution  of  soap. 

O'Neill,  Dyeing  and  Caiico  Printing,  p.  185. 

The  clay  should  \>e  fatty  and  plastic. 

C.  T.  Davis,  Bricks  and  Tiles,  p.  286. 
Fatty  acids,  a  class  of  monobasic  acids  formed  by  the 
oxidation  of  the  primary  alcohols.  Formic  and  acetic 
acids  are  the  simplest  of  the  series.  The  more  complex 
fatty  acids  are  found  in  all  oleaginous  compounds,  where 
they  exist  combined  with  glycerin,  forming  fats.  When  a 
fat  is  heated  with  a  stronger  base  than  glycerin,  as  potash 
or  soda,  the  fatty  acids  leave  the  glycerin  and  combine 
with  the  metallic  base,  forming  a  soap.  By  treating  the 
soap  with  a  stronger  acid,  the  fatty  acids  are  displaced 
and  set  free.  The  most  common  of  the  complex  fatty 
acids  are  oleic,  stearic,  and  palmitic  acids. — Fatty  de- 
generation. See  degeneration. — Fatty  tissue.  Same  as 
adipose  tissue  (which  see,  under  adipose). 
fatuitous  (fa-tii'i-tus),  a.  [<  fatuity  +  -ons.'] 
Characterized  by  fatuity ;  foolish;  fatuous. 

We  cry  aloud  for  new  avenues  and  consumers  for  the 
productions  of  our  industry,  and  at  the  same  time  decline, 
with  a  fatuitous  persistence,  to  take  any  step  to  obtain 
the  one  or  to  reach  the  other. 

G.  F.  Edmunds,  Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVI.  432. 

fatuity  (fa-tu'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  fatuity  =  Pr.  fatu- 
itat  =  STp.'  fatuitad  =  Pg.fatuitade  =  It.  fatuitd, 
<  L.  fatuita{t-)s,  foolishness,  <  fatwas,  foolish : 
see /afeoMS.]  1.  Self-conceited  foolishness; 
weakness  of  mind  with  high  self-esteem ;  un- 
conscious stupidity ;  also,  as  applied  to  things, 
springing  from  or  exhibiting  such  traits. 

The  follies  which  Moliire  ridicules  are  those  of  affecta- 
tion, not  those  ot  fatuity.  Macaulay,  Machiavelli. 

He  still  held  to  an  impossible  purpose  with  a  tenacity 
which  reaemhled  fatuity.  Motley,  Dutch  Republic,  II.  336. 

James  II.  attacked  with  a  strange  fatuity  the  very 
Church  on  whose  teaching  the  monarchical  enthusiasm 
mainly  rested,  and  thus  drove  the  most  loyal  of  his  sub- 
jects into  violent  opposition.    Lecky,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  i. 

2.  Idiocy;  congenital  dementia;  imbecility. 

Idiocy,  or  fatuity  a  nativitate,  vel  dementia  naturalis, 
.  .  .  one  .  .  .  who  knows  not  to  tell  twenty  shillings,  nor 
knows  his  own  age,  or  who  was  his  father. 

Sir  M.  Hale,  Pleas  of  the  Crown. 

fatuous  (fat'u-us),  a.  [=  8p.  Pg.  It. /ateo,  <  L. 
fatuus,  foolish,  simple,  silly,  rarely  insipid, 
tasteless  (hence,  through  this  sense,  ult.  E. 
fade^,  a.,  q.  V. ) ;  as  a  noun,  fatuus,  f em.  fatua,  a 
fool,  a  professional  jester.]  1.  Foolish;  fool- 
ishly conceited;  feebly  or  stupidly  self-suffi- 
cient; unconsciously  silly:  applied  both  to  per- 
sons and  to  their  acts. 

We  pity  or  laugh  at  tho^e  fatuous  extravagants. 

GlanvUle. 

The  home  government,  in  lis  fatuous  policy  of  exasper- 
ating and  vacillating  dealing  with  the  rebellion  in  the 
colonies.  The  Atlantic,  LVIII.  661. 

2.  Idiotic;  demented;  imbecile. 

In  Scots  law,  a  fatuous  person,  or  an  idiot,  is  one  who, 
from  a  total  defect  of  judgment,  is  incapable  of  managing 
his  affairs.  He  is  described  as  having  an  uniform  stupid- 
ity and  inattention  in  his  manner  and  childishness  in  his 
speech.  Bell's  Law  Diet. 

3.  Unreal;  illusory,  like  the  ignis  fatuus. 
Thence  fatuous  fires  and  meteors  take  their  birth. 

Sir  J.  Denham. 
fat'7a,  fat'7ah  (fat'va),  ».    Same  a,sfetwa. 
No  decree  of  the  Sultan  touching  any  part  of  the  Sacred 
Law  has  any  force  till  it  has  received  the  fatvah  (dogmatic 
sanction)  of  the  Sheik-ul-Islam. 

Contemporary  Rev.,  LIII,  561. 

fat-'witted  (f afwit'ed),  a.  Having  a  fat  or  dull 
wit;  dull;  stupid. 

Thou  art  .  .  .  fat-witted  with  drinking  of  old  sack. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  i.  2. 

faubourg  (fo'borg),  n.  [F.,  formerly  spelled 
faux-hourg,  a  form  corrupted  by  popular  etym. , 
as  if  'false  town '  (<  fav.x,  false) ;  <  OF.  forhourg, 
fobov/r,  foriourc,  forbore,  forthourc,  etc.,  lit. 
'  out-town,'  equiv.  to  L.  suburMum,  suburb ;  < 
OF.  forSffoers,  foer,  fur,  also  hors,  F.  hors,  out, 
beyond,  <  L.  foris,  out  of  doors  (see  door  and 
forum), -i-  ftoMrg',  town,  borough :  8e6iorough\ 
burg'^.  Cf.  ML.  forisbarium,  suburb,  lit.  out- 
side of  the  barriers.]  A  suburb,  especially  a 
part  of  a  French  city  immediately  beyond  its 
walls ;  also,  in  many  cases,  a  quarter  formerly 
so  situated,  but  now  within  the  limits  of  a  city : 
as,  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  Faubourg  St.  An- 
toine,  etc.,  of  Paris. 

On  approaching  it  [the  headquarters  or  capital  of  the 
Zaporovians]  from  the  steppe,  the  traveler  first  entered  a 
faubourg  or  bazaar,  in  which  there  was  a  considerable 
population  of  Jewish  traders. 

D.  U.  Wallace,  Russia,  p.  365. 
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Westwards,  between  El-Medinah.and  its  fauiourg,  lies 
the  plain  of  £l-Munakhah,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
long  by  300  yards  broad. 

JR.  F.  Burton,,  El-Medinah,  p.  240. 

faucal  (fS,'kal),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  fauces,  the 
throat  (see  fauces),  +  -af]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  fauces  or  opening  of  the  throat :  speoifloally 
applied  to  certain  deep  guttural  sounds,  pecu- 
liar to  the  Semitic  and  some  other  tongues, 
which  are  produced  in  the  fauces. 

They  [the  Semitic  alphabets]  possess  a  notation  for  the 
foMcal  breaths.  Isaac  Taylor,  The  Alphabet,  I.  160. 

II.  n.  In  phonetics,  a  sound  produced  in  the 
fauces. 

Cheth,  defined  as  a  "fricative  favxal,"  was  a  strongly 
marked  continuous  guttural  sound  produced  at  the  back 
of  the  palate.  Isaac  Taylor,  The  Alphabet,  I.  181. 

fauces  (fa'sez),  n.  pi.  [L.,  rarely  in  sing,  faux 
(fauc-),  the  throat,  the  gullet;  origin  uncer- 
tain.] 1.  The  throat  or  gullet.  [Bare  or  obso- 
lete.] — 2.  In  anat.,  specifically,  the  back  part 
of  the  mouth,  leading  into  the  pharynx;  the 
passage  from  the  buccal  cavity  proper  to  the 
cavity  of  the  pharynx,  overhung  by  the  soft  pal- 
ate, and  boimded  on  each  side  by  the  piUais  of 
the  soft  palate.  [The  word  has  no  singular,  and 
is  used  chiefly  in  the  two  phrases  given  below.] 
— 3.  In  conch.,  that  part  of  the  cavity  of  the 
first  chamber  of  a  shell  which  may  be  seen  by 
looking  in  at  the  aperture. — 4.  In  bot.,  the 
opening  or  throat  of  the  tube  of  a  gamopetalous 
corolla —  Isthmus  of  the  fauces,  the  contracted  space 
between  the  pillars  of  the  fauces  of  opposite  sides.— Pll- 
lais  or  arches  of  the  fauces,  anterior  and  posterior, 
on  each  side,  ridges  of  mucous  membrane  formed  by  the 
prominence  of  the  palatoglossal  and  palatopharyngeal 
muscles. 

faucet  (f&'set),  n.  [E.  dial,  fosset  (also  fas- 
set:  see  fascet);  <  ME.  faucet,  fawcet,  fawset, 
facett,  faucet,  in  both  senses,  <  OF.  fausset,  also 
speUed  faulset,  P.  fausset,  a  faucet,  <  OP.  faus- 
ser,  faulser,  pierce,  strike  or  break  through 
(a  shield,  armor,  a  troop,  etc.),  earlier /a«ser, 
falser,  break,  bend,  and  lit.  make  false,  falsify, 
forge,  <  OF.  fals,faus,  false :  see  false,  v.  i.]  1. 
A  device  fixed  in  a  receptacle  or  pipe  to  control 
the  flow  of  liquid  from  it  by  opening  or  closing 
an  orifice.  A  faucet  of  the  original  form  is  a  hollow  plug 
inserted  in  the  head  or  side  of  a  cask,  with  a  transverse 
perforation  in  its  projecting  part  for  the  reception  of  a 
solid  peg  or  spigot,  which  is  removed  to  permit  the  flow 
of  liquid.  Faucets  are  now  made  in  a  great  variety  of 
forms,  commonly  with  the  spigot  or  valve  itself  also  per- 
forated, to  be  turned  by  a  handle  or  cock  for  opening  or 
closing  the  orifice,  but  sometimes  with  valves  otherwise 
constructed  and  controlled. 

Than  was  founde  a  fell  [fierce,  sharp] /awsef. 
In  the  trie  [choice]  tunne  it  was  sette. 

Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  21L 

Stryke  out  the  heed  of  your  vesselles ;  our  men  be  to 
thrustye   to  tarye    tyll   their  drinke  be 
drawen  with  afaulsed. 

Palsgrave,  French  Grammar,  p.  740. 
You  see,  marble  bath,  faucets  for  hot 
water  and  cold. 

W.  M.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p.  169. 

2.  The  enlarged  end  of  a  pipe  fitted 
to  the  spigot-end  of  another  pipe. 
—Self-closing  faucet,  a  faucet  of  which 
the  valve  is  secured  to  its  seat  by  a  spring 
to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  liquid,  a  lever 
lifting  it  when  the  liquid  is  to  be  drawn  off. 

faucet-bit  (fa'set-bit),  n.  A  cut- 
ting-lip and  router  on  a  faucet;  a 
bormg-fauoet. 

faucet-joint  (f^'sot-joint),  n.  1. 
A  form  of  expansion  pipe-joint. — 
2.  A  form  of  breech-loading  fire- 
arm employing  a  perforated  plug 
to  uncover  the  rear  of  the  bore. 

fauchard  (fo'shard),  n.    [OP.,  also 
faussard,  faussa/rt,  etc.,  <  faux,  a 
scythe,  <  Ti.falx,  a  sickle:  see /ate.] 
A  weapon  of  the  middle  ages  con- 
sisting of  a  scythe-shaped  blade     Fauchard  of 
with  a  long  handle,  and  differing  fJ^.'S^S 
from  the  war-scythe  in  having  the   vioiietie-nut^s 
sharp  edge  convex.     It  is  oftei}   '^S^^^'^- 
confused  with  the  guisarme  and   jais.") 
the  halberd.    Also /ateariam. 

fauchiont,  fauchont,  »■  Obsolete  forms  ot  fal- 
chion. 

faucht  (flicht),  n.    A  Scotch  variant  ot  fight. 

faucial(fa'aial),a.  i<  fauces  +  ■ial.']  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  fauces ;  faucal. 

You  have  now  a  ragged  mass  of  tissue  between  the/ou- 
dal  pillars,  full  of  holes  and  lodging  places  for  food  anji 
secretions.  Medical  News,  IIL  ssz. 

faucitis  (fa-si'tis),  n.  [NL.,  <  fauces,  throat, 
-I-  -ito.]  In  pathol.,  inflammation  about  the 
fauces. 
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faucont,  fauconert.  Obsolete  spellings  of  /a^ 
con,  falconer.     Chaucer. 

faugll  (fa)>  inter}.  [A  mere  exclamation;  of. 
/oft,  fle^t  phew.']  An  exclamation  of  disgust, 
contempt,  or  abhorrence. 

An  emperour's  cabinet? 
Fa^K  I  have  known  a  charnel-house  smell  sweeter. 
Fletcher  {ft/nd  another  ^^  Prophetess,  li.  2. 
fauiasite  (fo'zha-sit),  n.  [Named  after  a  French 
geologist,  Fa^as  de  Saint-Pond  (1741-1819).] 
A  zeolitio  mineral  occurring  in  colorless  octa- 
hedral crystals  in  the  amygdaloid  of  the  Kai- 
serstuhl  in  southern  Baden.   It  is  a  hydrous  sil- 
icate of  aluminium,  calcium,  and  soSium. 
faulcbionf,  »■   An  obsolete  spelling  ot falchion. 
faulconf,  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  oi  falcon. 
fauld  (f&ld),  V.    A  dialectal  (Scotch)  form  of 
folcP-. 

fauld  (fftld),  n.    1.  A  dialectal  (Scotch)  form 
ot  foW-.    Specifically  —  2.  The  tymp-arch  or 
working-arch  of  a  furnace.    M.  S.  Knight. 
fauld-d&e  (ffild'dik),  ii.    The  dike  or  fence  of 
a  sheepfold.     [Scotch.] 

He's  lifted  her  over  thefavld-dyhe. 
And  speer'd  at  her  sma'  leave. 
The  Broom  of  Cowdenknows  (Child's  Ballads,  IV.  47). 

faulkont,  faulkonert.  Obsolete  forms  of  fal- 
con, falconer. 

fault  (fait,  formerly  f at),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
fait,  but  usually  fautjf ante  (the  I  being  a  mod. 
insertion,  affecting  at  first  only  the  spelling;  it 
was  not  soimded  till  recently) ;  <  ME.faut,faute 
(in  late  ME.  sometimes  spelled /aitgifefe),  <  OP. 
faute,  l&teTfaulte,  earlier /a?te,  F.faute,  f.,  also 
OF.  faut,  fault,  m.,  =  Pr.  falta  =  Sp.  Pg.  It. 
/a!te,  alack,  fault  (of.  OP.  *falter,fauter  =  Sp. 
Pg.  faltar  =  It.  faltare,  lack),  <  L.  fallere,  de- 
ceive, ML.  fail :  see/osj^i.]  i|.  Defect;  lack; 
want;  failure.    See  default. 

And  who-so  faille  that  day,  that  he  be  nouthe  there,  as 

comenaunt  ys,  he  schal  paie  a  pound  of  wax  for  m  faute. 

English  €Hlds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  34. 

Full  wa  es  mee ! 

Almaste  I  dye,  torfawte  of  fude. 

Thomas  of  Ersseldoune  (Child's  Ballads,  1. 103). 

Is  she  your  cousin,  sir  ? 
Yes,  in  truth,  forsooth,  tor  fault  of  a  better. 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  ii.  1. 

2.  Alack;  a  defect;  an  imperfection;  a  fail- 
ing, blemish,  or  flaw ;  any  lack  or  impairment 
of  excellence :  applied  to  things. 

Patches,  set  upon  a  little  breach. 
Discredit  more  in  hiding  of  the  fault.        ■ 

Shak.,  K.  John,  iv.  2. 
But  find  you  faithful  friends  that  will  reprove, 
That  on  yonr  works  may  look  with  careful  eyes. 
And  of  yovi  faults  be  zealous  enemies. 

Bryden,  tr.  of  Boileau's  Art  of  Poetry,  i.  188. 
Faults  in  your  Person,  or  your  Face,  correct. 

Congreve,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Art  of  Love, 
lake.  Madam,  this  poor  book  of  song; 
For  tho'  the  faults  were  thick  as  dust 
In  vacant  chambers,  I  could  trust 
Your  kindness.  Tennyson,  To  the  Queen. 

8.  Au  error  or  defect  of  judgment  or  conduct ; 
any  deviation  from  prudence,  rectitude,  or 
duty;  any  shortcoming,  or  neglect  of  care  or 
performance,  resulting  from  inattention,  inca- 
pacity, orperversity;  a  wrong  tendency,  course, 
or  act. 

Neither  yet  let  any  man  curry  fauell  with  him  seUe  af- 
ter this  wise  ;  the  faute  is  but  light,  the  law  is  broken  in 
nothing  but  in  this  parte.  J.  Udall,  On  .fas.  ii. 

His  [Calvin's]  nature  from  a  child  observed  by  his  own 
parents  .  .  .  was  prepense  to  sharpe  and  severe  repre- 
hension where  he  thought  a,ny  fait  was. 

Quoted  in  Hooker's  Ecoles.  Polity,  Pref.,  ii.,  note. 
Hia  [Bacon's]  faults  were — we  write  it  with  pain  —  cold- 
ness of  heart  and  meanness  of  spirit. 

Macaulay,  Lord  Bacon. 
Tome 
He  is  aU  fault  who  hath  no  fault  at  all. 

Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 

4.  An  occasion  of  blame  or  censure ;  a  particu- 
lar cause  for  reprehension  or  disapproval :  as, 
to  charge  one  with  a  fault,  or  find  fault  with 
one. 

Sleeping  or  waiting,  must  I  still  prevail. 
Or  win  you  blame,  and  lay  the  fault  on  me  1 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  ii.  1. 

5t.  Blame;  censure;  reproach. 

0,  let  me  fly,  before  a  prophet's  fault, 
weene  and  Lodge,  Looking  Glass  for  Lond.  and  Eng. 

6.  The  act  of  losing  the  scent;  a  lost  scent: 
said  of  sportiug  dogs. 

Saw'st  thou  not,  boy,  how  Silver  made  it  good 
At  the  hedge  comer,  in  the  coldest /duK .' 
I  would  not  lose  the  dog  for  twenty  pound. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  Ind.,  i. 

7.  In  geol.,  a  severing  of  the  continuity  of  a 
body  of  rook  by  a  break  through  the  mass,  at- 
tended by  movement  on  one  side  or  the  other 
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of  the  break,  so  that  what  were  once  parts  of 
one  continuous  stratum  are  now  separated. 
The  amount  of  dis- 
placement of  the 
strata  thus  occa- 
sioned may  be  a 
few  inches  or 
thousands  of  feet. 
Faults  of  a  few 
feet  are,  however, 
the  most  common. 
Faults  are  occa- 
sioned by  move- 
ments of  the  crust 
of  the  earth,  and 
are  a  part  of  the 
complicated  phe- 
nomena by  which 
mountain  -  chains 
are  built  up,  and 
continents  elevated  and  depressed.  Seeslip^,  slide,  break. 
Along  the  flank  of  the  Grampians  a  great  fault  runs 
from  the  North  Sea  at  Stonehaven  to  the  estuary  of  the 
Clyde,  throwing  the  Old  Ked  Sandstone  on  end  sometimes 
for  a  distance  of  two  miles  from  the  line  of  dislocation. 
J.  Croll,  Climate  and  Cosmology,  p.  269. 

8.  In  tennis,  a  stroke  by  which  the  server  fails 
to  drive  the  ball  into  the  proper  part  of  his  op- 
ponent's court.    See  lawn-tennis. 

I  would  you  had  been  at  the  tennis  court,  you  should 
have  seen  me  a  beat  Monsieur  Besan,  and  I  gave  him  fif- 
teen and  all  his  faults. 

Chapman,  An  Humorous  Day's  Mirth. 

9.  In  teleg.,  a  new  path  opened  to  a  current  by 
any  accident;  a  derived  current,  or  derivation. 

In  practice,  derivations  generally  arise  from  the  wire 
touching  another  conductor,  such  as  the  ground,  a  wet 
wall,  a  tree,  or  another  wire.  They  are  technically  called 
faults.  S.  S.  Culley,  Pract.  Teleg.,  p.  43. 

At  a  fault,  faulty ;  not  as  it  ought  to  be ;  deficient. 
Nares.—Ai  fault,  (a)  Open  to  censure ;  blamable :  as,  he 
is  not  at  fault  in  the  matter.  (6)  In  hunting,  thrown  off 
the  scent  or  the  trail ;  unable  to  find  the  scent,  as  dogs. 
Hence — (c)  Unable  to  proceed,  by  reason  of  some  embar- 
rassment or  imcertainty ;  puzzled;  out  of  bearing;  astray. 
The  associationist  theory  is  .  .  .  entirely  at  fault. 

Pop.  Sei.  Mo.,  XXXI.  668. 
Reverse  fault,  in  mining,  a  dislocation  of  the  rocks  by  a 
fault  of  such  a  character  that  a  part  of  the  bed  or  vein 
faulted  is  brought  under  another  part  of  the  same  vein. 
As  a  general  rule,  when  a  vein  is  heaved  by  a  fault,  the  lat- 
ter hades  in  the  direction  of  the  downthrow :  this  is  a 
normal  fault.  When  the  hade  is  in  the  direction  of  the 
upthrow,  the  fault  is  said  to  be  "reversed." — To  find 
fault,  to  discover,  or  perceive  and  make  known,  some  de- 
fect, flaw,  or  matter  of  censure ;  find  cause  of  blame,  com- 
plaint, or  reproach :  absolute  or  followed  by  with :  as,  you 
are  ailv/ays  finding  fault;  to  find  fatUt  with  fortune. 
Thou  wilt  say  then  unto  me,  Why  doth  he  yetfindfault? 

Rom.  ix.  19. 
Or  can  you  fault  with  Pilots  find 
For  changing  Course,  yet  never  blame  the  'Wind? 

Cowley,  The  Mistress,  Called  Inconstant. 
But  who  art  thou,  0  man,  that  thus  Jindest  fault  with 
thy  Maker?  Stilling  fleet.  Sermons,  T.  ii. 

=S3m.  2.  Flaw.— 3.  Misdeed,  misdemeanor,  transgres- 
sion, wrong-doing,  delinquency,  weakness,  slip,  indiscre- 
tion. 
fault  (fait),  V.  [<  ME./flMtem,  tr.,  lack;  from  the 
noxm.]    I,  trans.  If.  To  lack. 

To  that  shall  thay  noght/aut  no-thyng  truly, 
So  God  thaim  aide  and  our  Lady  Mary ! 

Rom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2716. 
Thys  lady  hym  said,  "'We  faute  that  we  shold  haue." 
Rom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  797. 

2.  To  charge  with  a  fault ;  find  fault  with ;  re- 
proach.    [Now  rare,  and  chiefly  colloq.] 

Whom  should  Ifaidtf  Bp.  Hall,  Satires,  i.  2. 

That  which  is  to  be  faulted  in  this  particular  is,  when 
the  grief  is  immoderate  and  unreasonable. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Holy  Dying,  §  8. 
Having  given  my  reasons  for  the  act  which  you  fault, 
...  I  must  be  permitted  to  turn  my  .  .  .  thoughts  .  .  . 
to  more  immediate  duties. 

N.ew  York  Evening  Post,  Jan.  16,  1885. 

3.  In  geol.,  to  cause  a  fault  in. 

An  undulation  which  has  overturned  the  folds  and  has 
faulted  them  in  some  places.  Sconce,  I.  101. 

4.  To  scent  or  see ;  find  out;  discover.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

II.  intrans.  To  be  in  fault;  be  wrong;  fail. 
[Obsolete  or  archaic] 

If  after  Samuel's  death  the  people  had  asked  of  God  a 
king,  they  had  jiot  faulted.  Latimer. 

His  horse  .  .  .  had/a«i««(J  rather  with  untimely  art  than 
want  of  force.  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  iii. 

If  I  h&ve  faulted,  I  must  make  amends. 

Greene,  George-a-Greene. 
It  she  find  fault, 
I  mend  that  fault ;  and  then  she  says,  1  faulted. 
That  I  did  mend  it.  ,.,...„ 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  u.  2. 

fault-block  (fait'blok),  n.  In  geol.,  a  part  of 
the  earth's  crust  comprised  between  two  par- 
aUel  or  nearly  parallel  faults,  and  which  has 
been  lifted  above  or  sunk  below  the  general 
level  of  the  adjacent  region,  as  one  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  crust-movement  during  which  the 
faults  originated. 
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faulted  (fai'ted),  o.     [(.fault +  -ed^.']    Id.  geol, 

broken  by  one  or  more  faults. 
faulterf  (f&l'ter),   n.    An  offender;   one  who 

commits  a  fault. 

Then  she.  Behold  the  faulter  here  in  sight; 
'This  hand  committed  that  supposed  offence. 

Fairfax. 

fault-escarpment  (f&lt'es-karp"ment),  n.  An 
escarpment  or  a  clrff  resulting  from  a  fault,  or 
a  dislocation  of  the  rocks  adjacent, 
faultfinder  (f^ffin'-'dfer),  ra.  1.  One  who  picks 
flaws  or  points  out  faults ;  one  who  complains 
or  objects. 

Other  pleasant  faultfinders,  who  will  correct  the  verb 
before  they  understand  the  noun. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Defence  of  Poesy, 

2.  An  electrical  or  mechanical  device  for  find- 
ing a  fault  in  a  current  of  electricity. 

The  fault-finder  consists  of  a  pair  of  astatic  needles 
hung  on  a  curved  axis,  and  suspended  as  delicately  as 
possible.  Preece  and  Sivewright,  Telegraphy,  p.  266. 

faultfinding  (fait'fin'''ding),  ■«.  The  act  of 
pointing  out  faults ;  carping;  picking  flaws. 

faultfinding  (fait'fin''''ding),  a.  Given  to  find- 
ing fault;  disposed  to  complain  or  object. 

And  correspondence  ev'ry  way  the  same, 
That  no  fault-finding  eye  did  ever  blame. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Dancing. 

faultful  (f ait'ful),  a.  [<  fault  +  -ful.-]  Pull 
of  faults,  mistakes,  or  sins. 

So  fares  it  with  thisfaulifuZ  lord  of  Rome. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  1.  715. 

Her  great  heart  thro'  all  the  faultful  Past 
Went  sorrowing.  Tennyson,  Princess,  vii. 

faultily  (f&l'ti-li),  adv.  In  a  faulty  manner; 
defectively;  imperfectly;  wrongly. 

Fenner  an  Englishman's  book,  which  boaatingly  and 
stately  enough  bore  the  title  of  Theologia  Sacra;  which, 
by  stealth  and  very  faultily,  came  out  here  first,  was  not 
long  after  printed  again  by  them  [of  Geneva]. 

Whitgift,  To  Beza,  in  Strype's  Whitgift,  II.  166. 

Faultily  faultless,  icily  regular,  splendidly  null. 

Tennyson,  Maud,  ii. 

faultiness  (fM'ti-nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
faulty  or  imperfect;  defect;  error;  badness; 
viciousness. 

The  present  inhabitants  of  Geneva,  I  hope,  will  not  take 
it  in  evil  part  that  the  faultiness  of  their  people  hereto- 
fore is  by  us  so  far  forth  laid  open. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  Pref.,  ii. 
Cleo.  Bear'st  thou  her  face  in  mind  ?  is  't  long  or  round? 
Mess.  Round  even  to  faultiness.  Shak.,  A.  and  C,  iii.  3. 
The  majority  of  us  scarcely  see  more  distinctly  the 
faultiness  of  our  own  conduct  than  the  faultiness  of  our 
own  arguments  or  the  dullness  of  our  own  jokes. 

George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  I.  208. 

faulting  (fai'ting),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  fault,  v.] 
In  geol.,  the  act  or  process  of  producing  faults 
or  dislocation  of  strata. 

The  persistent  parallelism  of  the  faults  and  of  the  pre- 
vailing northeasterly  strike  of  the  rocks  indicates  that  the 
faulting  and  tilting  were  parts  of  one  continuous  process. 
Ainer.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  XXIX.  16. 

faultless  (filt'les),  a.    [<  ME.fautles,  fautless; 

<  fault  +  -less.]  Without  fault ;  not  defective 
or  imperfect;  free  from  blemish,  flaw,  or  error; 
free  from  vice  or  offense;  perfect  in  all  re- 
spects: as,  a,  faultless  poem  or  picture. 

He  seg  hir  so  glorious,  &  gayly  atyred. 
So  fautles  of  hir  fetures,  &  of  so  fyne  hewes, 
Wijt  wallande  loye  warmed  his  hert. 
Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1761. 
Whoever  thinks  a.  faultless  piece  to  see 
Thinks  what  ne'er  was,  nor  is,  nor  e'er  shall  be. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  1.  253. 

Many  statesmen  who  have  committed  great  faults  ap- 
pear to  us  to  be  deserving  of  more  esteem  than  Wie  fault- 
less Temple.  Macaulay,  Sir  William  Temple. 

faultlessly  (falt'les-li),  adv.  In  a  faultless  man- 
ner. 

faultlessness  (f&lt'les-nes),  n.  Freedom  from 
faults  or  defects. 

fault-rock  (f&lt'rok),  n.    See  friction-irecda. 

faultworthy (f£llt'w6r"THi),  a.  Blameworthy; 
reprehensible.  D.  TOomas,  On  Ps.  xlvii.  [Eare.] 

faulty  (fWti),  a.  [<  ME.  faMiy,fawty,  adapted 
(as  if  <  faute,  fault,  +  -^i)  <  OF.  fautif,  faulty, 

<  faute,  fault:  see  fault,  ».]  1.  Containing 
faults,  errors,  blemishes,  or  defects ;  defective ; 
imperfect:  as,  a /««%  composition ;  a,  faulty 
plan  or  design. 

So  that  no  thing  is  fawty,  but  anon  it  schalle  ben  am  end- 
ed. Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  175. 

The  13th,  the  Bais,  having  in  the  night  remedied  what 
yiSA  faulty  in  his  vessel,  set  sail  about  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  I.  242. 

The  king's  title  was  avowedly  &  faulty  one ;  and  the  many 
conspiracies  that  had  been  formed  had  shewn  him  the  no. 
bility  were  not  all  of  them  disposed  to  bear  his  yoke. 

Bruce,  Source  of  the  NUe,  II.  669. 
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His  [Warren  Hastings's]  administration  was  indeed  in 
many  respects  faidty ;  but  the  Bengalee  standard  of  good 
government  was  not  high.     Macaiday,  Warren  Hastings. 

2.  Guilty  of  a  fault  or  of  faults;  hence,  to  be 
blamed ;  deserving  of  or  provokmg  censure. 

From  hence  he  passes  to  enquire  wherefore  I  should 
Itlame  the  vices  of  the  Prelats  only,  seeing  the  inferiour 
ijlergy  is  Icnown  to  be  as  faulty. 

Milton,  Apology  lor  Smectymnuus. 

He  was  apretty,  brisk,  understanding,  industrious  young 
gentleman ;  had  formerly  ben  faulty,  but  now  much  re- 
claim'd.  Evelyn,  Diary,  May  30,  1694. 

People  who  live  at  a  distance  are  naturally  less  faulty 
than  those  immediately  under  our  own  eyes. 

Ckcnrge  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  iii.  3. 

=Syn.  1.  Incomplete. — 2.  Culpable,  reprehensible,  cen- 
surable, blameworthy. 
faun  (f 3,n),  n.  [<  ME.  faun,  <  L.  Faumis,  in  Kom. 
mytb.  the  protecting  deity  of  agriculture  and 
of  shepherds,  in  later  times  identified  with  Pan, 
and  accordingly  represented  with  horns  and 
goat's  feet;  hence  also  in  pi.  Fauni,  the  same 
as  Panes,  sylvan  deities;  <  li.favere,  be  propi- 
tious: see/o«or.]  In-Bom.  raytfe.,  oneof  aclass 
of  demigods  or  rural  deities,  sometimes  con- 
founded with  satyrs.  The  form  of  the  fauns  was  origl- 
ually  human,  but  with  a  short  goat's  tail,  pointed  ears,  and 
small  horns ;  later  they  were  represented  with  the  hind 
legs  of  a  goat,  thus  talcing  the  type  of  the  Greek  Pan. 
Sough  Satyrs  danced,  and  Fauns  with  cloven  heel 
From  the  glad  sound  would  not  be  absent  long. 

Milton,  Lycidas,  L  34. 
Arise  and  fly 
The  reeling  Faun,  the  sensual  feast. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  cxviii. 

fauna  (fS/'nS,),  n.;  pi.  fauncB  (-ne)  or  faimas 
(-naz).  [A  inod.  application  of  the  LL.  Fauna, 
the'prophesying  sister  of  Faunus,  the  rural  de- 
ity: see /««».]  1.  The  total  of  the  animal  life 
of  a  given  region  or  period;  the  sum  of  the  ani- 
mals living  in  a  given  area  or  time :  a  term  cor- 
responding to  flora  in  respect  of  plants :  as,  the 
fauna  of  America;  a  fossil /aM»a;  the  recent 
fauna;  the  land  and  water /a«jMB  of  the  globe. 

At  present  our  knowledge  of  the  terrestrial  faunae  of 
past  epochs  is  so  slight  that  no  practical  difficulty  arises 
from  using,  as  we  do,  sea  reckoning  for  land  time. 

Science,  IV.  209. 

It  belongs  in  every  case  to  the  traditional /auna,  whose 
pedigree  is  older  than  .^sop.    Athenoawm,  No.  3067,  p.  165. 

2.  A  treatise  upon  the  animals  of  any  geo- 
graphical area  or  geological  period. 

Works  which  come  more  or  less  under  the  designation 
of  Faunae.  A.  Newton^  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVIII.  16. 

Acadian  fauna,  Hudsonlan  fauna,  etc.    See  the  ad- 
jectives. 
faunal  (f&'nal),  a.    [<  fauna  +  -aZ.]   Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  fauna;  treating  of  a  fauna;  fau- 
nistic:  as,  a /awMai  publication. 

A  vivid  sketch  is  given  of  the  apparently  startling  con- 
tradictions in  the  distribution  of  animals,  the  well-known 
case  oi  faunal  separation  between  the  Islands  of  Bali  and 
Lombok  being  cited  among  others. 

Pop.  Sd.  Mo.,  XXX.  846. 

Paleontology,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  thus  far  failed 
to  show  a  single  uneciuivocal  case  ot  faunal  inversion. 

Science,  III.  60. 

Faunal  area,  a  region  zoologically  defined  by  the  char- 
acter of  its  fauna,  as  distinguished  from  its  geographical 
or  political  boxmdaries. 
faunalia  (f&-na'li-a),  n.  pi.  [L.,  neut.  pi.  of 
*faunalAs,  <.  Faunus :  a&efavm,.']  One  of  several 
Boman  festivals  in  honor  of  the  god  Faunus. 

On  the  13th  of  February  were  the  Faunalia, 

Encyc.  Brit.,  IX.  116. 

faunist  (ffi.'nist),  ra.  [<.  fauna  + -ist.'\  A  stu- 
dent of.  or  writer  upon,  a  fauna ;  one  who  is 
versed  m  f aunee ;  a  zoogeographer. 

Some  future /aunisf,  a  man  of  fortune,  will,  I  hope,  ex- 
tend his  visits  to  Ireland :  a  new  field  to  the  naturalist. 
Gilbert  White,  Nat.  Hist,  of  Selborne,  p.  107. 

faunistic  (f^-nis'tik),  a.  [<  faunist  + -ic.']  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  determined  by  faunists;  re- 
lating to  a  fauna;  faunal:  as,  the  faunisUc  po- 
sition of  an  animal  (that  is,  the  position  assigned 
to  it  in  a  fauna) ;  faunistic  methods. 

In  noticing  the  principal  faunistic  worlis  we  omit  the 
majority  of  the  older  and  antiquated  publications. 

Encyc.  Brit,  XX.  441. 

faunological  (ffi.-no-loj'i-kal),  a.  [<  favmology 
+  -ic-al.'\  Eelatuig  or  pertaining  to  faunte  or 
to  f  aunology. 

Faunological  and  systematic  zoSlogical  world. 

Nature,  XSX  326. 

faunology  (f ft-nol'o-ji),  n.  [<  fauna  +  Gr.  -TMyia, 
<  A^yfiv,  speak:  see -ology.'i  That  department 
of  zoology  which  treats  of  the  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  animals;  zoogeography.    [Eare.] 

fauntf,  n.  [ME.  (=  It.  fante),  by  apherosis  for 
enfaunt,  <  OF.  enfant,  infant:  see  infant.'^  An 
infant ;  a  child. 
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And  tho  was  he  cleped  and  called  nou3t  holy  Cryst,  but  lesu 
A  f aunt  fyn,  ful  of  witte,  filius  Marie. 

Piers  Plotmnan  (B),  xix.  114. 

fauntkinf,  «•  [ME.,  sisofaunteJcm,  fauntehyn, 
etc. ;  <faunt  +  -Ww.]    A  little  child. 

He  has  fretyne  of  folke  mo  thane  f yf e  hondredthe, 
And  als  lelefawntekyns  ot  freeborne  childyre ! 

Morte  Arthwre  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  845. 

faunyt,  n.  [MB.,  <  L.  Faunus:  see  faun.']  A 
faun. 

Satury  and/aiwiy  more  and  lesse. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iv.  1544. 

fause-house  (f&s'hous),  n.  [<  So.  fause,  =  E. 
false,  +  house.']  A  framework  forming  a  hol- 
low in  a  stack  of  grain  for  ventilation ;  the  va- 
cancy itself.    [Scotch.] 

When  the  corn  is  in  a  doubtful  state,  by  being  too 
green,  or  wet,  the  stackhuilder,  by  means  of  old  timber, 
&c.,  makes  a  large  apartment  in  his  stack  with  an  open- 
ing in  the  side  which  is  fairest  exposed  to  the  wind :  this 
he  calls  &fause-kouse.  Bums,  Halloween,  note. 

fausent  (f^'sen),  TO.  [Origin ■unkno'wn.]  A  large 
kind  of  eel.  " 
Thus  pluckt  he  from  the  shore  his  lance,  and  left  the 

wanes  to  wash 
The  wane  sprung  entrailes,  about  which  fausens  and  other 

fish 
Did  shole,  to  nibble  of  the  fat  which  his  sweet  kidneys 

hid.  Chapma/n,  Iliad,  xxL 

faussard,  n.    Same  asfauchard. 

fausse-brayet  (f°s'bra),  n.  [(.'F.fausse-'braie, 
formerly  faulse  braye,  a  false  bray :  see  false 
and  bray^.]  'La.  fort.,  a  small  mound  of  earth 
thrown  up  about  a  rampart.  See  false  bray, 
Txader  false. 

fausse-montref  (f os'mdn'tr),  n.  [F. :  fausse, 
false;  montre,  watch.]  An  imitation  watch 
worn,  especially  by  women,  during  the  preva- 
lence of  the  fashion  of  wearing  two  watches,  in 
the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it 
was  common  at  that  time  to  wear  two  watches,  the  chains 
and  seals  of  which,  when  worn  by  men,  hung  from  beneath 
the  waistcoat,  one  at  each  side.  Watches  worn  by  women 
were  suspended  from  chatelaines  so  as  to  be  in  full  view 
against  the  dress.  The  fausse-montre  was  sometimes  a 
pincushion,  sometimes  a  vinaigrette,  and  sometimes 
showed,  by  means  of  clockwork  within,  the  changes  of  the 
moon  or  a  similar  astronomical  record. 

faut,  faute,  n.  and  V.  Obsolete  or  dialectal 
(Scotch)  forms  ot  fault. 

fautererf  (fa't6r-6r),  m.  [</flSMtor +  -erl.]  A 
favorer,  bavies. 

Be  assured  thy  life  is  sought,  as  thou  art  the  fauterer  of 
all  wickedness.  Heylin,  Laud,  p.  198. 

fauteuil  (fo-t&y'),  n.  [F.,  <  OF.  faudestueil, 
fadestuel,  faldestuel,  <  ML.  faldestolmm,  fald- 
stool: see  faldstool.]  An  arm-chair;  particu- 
larly, in  French  usage,  the  seat  of  a  presiding 
officer;  the  chair;  hence,  the  dignity  of  presi- 
dency; specifically,  the  seat  of  a  member  of 
the  French  Academy  (in  reference  to  the  forty 
seats  provided  for  it  by  Louis  XIV.);  hence, 
membership  in  the  Academy.—  Droit  de  fauteuil, 
the  privilege  formerly  enjoyed  by  gentlemen  of  rank  at 
the  French  court  of  sitting  on  a  fauteuil  in  presence  of 
the  king,  corresponding  to  the  droit  de  tabouret  enjoyed 
by  ladies. 
fautor  (f&'tor),  n.  [<  ME.  fautow,  fawtour,  < 
OF.  foMteur,  'W.fautev/r  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  fautor  = 
It.fautore,  <  'L.famtor,  rarely  in  uncontr.  form 
favitor,  a  favorer,  promoter,  <  fa/oere,  favor : 
see  fa/ttor,]  A  favorer;  a  patron;  one  who 
gives  countenance  or  support.  [Obsolete  or 
archaic] 

1  am  neither  author  ov  fautor  of  any  sect. 

B,  Jonson,  Discoveries. 
Fautor  of  learning,  quintessence  of  arts. 
Honour's  true  livelihood,  monarch  of  hearts. 

Ford,  Fame's  Memorial,  Epitaphs. 
The  clergy  swore  ...  to  renounce  the  Pope  for  ever, 
and  his  constitutions  and  decrees ;  ...  to  oppose  them 
and  their  fautors  to  the  utmost  of  their  power. 

E.  W.  Dixon,  Hist.  Church  of  Eng.,  iv. 

We  have  not,  on  this  side  of  the  Channel,  been  in  the 

habit  of  regarding  the  French  stage  as  over-squeamish. 

It  is  far  too  squeamish  for  our  fautor  of  "Naturalism." 

Contemporary  Bcv.,  LI.  67. 

fautresst  (f ft'tres),  n.    [<  F.  fautrice,  <  L.  fau- 
trix  (aco.  fautrioem),  fem.  of  fautor:  see  fau- 
tor.]   A  female  fautor  or  favorer;  a  patroness. 
It  made  him  pray  and  prove 
Minerva's  aid  his  famtress  still.         Chapman,  Iliad. 
Thou,  thou,  the  fautresse  of  the  learned  well ; 
Thou  nursing  mother  of  God's  Israel. 

W.  Broume,  Britannia's  Pastorals,  1.  5. 
fautyf,  a.  An  obsolete  form  ot  faulty. 
fauvette  (fo-vef),  n.  [F.,  dim.  of /awe,  fallow, 
fawn-colored:  see  faveP.]  A  book-name,  de- 
rived from  French  authors,  of  warblers  in  gen- 
eral, as  a  Sylvia  or  ficedula :  especially  applied 
to  the  common  garden-warbler  of  Europe,  Syl- 
via hortensis. 
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fauz-bourdont  (f6'b6r-d6n'),  n.  [Formerly  in 
E.  written  faburden,  faburthen,  q.  v. ;  F.  faux- 
bourdon,  <faux,  false,  +  bourdon,  bourdon:  see 
bourdon^  and  burden^.]    Same  &s  faburden. 

faux  jour  (fo  zhor).  [^.tfaux,  false;  jour,  day, 
light :  see  jomnal.]  In  the  fine  arts,  a  false 
light ;  specifically,  light  falling  upon  a  picture 
so  hung  as  to  receive  it  from  a  different  direc- 
tion from  that  in  which  it  is  represented  as 
coming  in  the  picture  itself. 

faux  pas  (fo  pa).  [F.:faux,  false;  pas,  step: 
see  ^oce.]  A  false  step;  a  slip;  a  mistake; 
especially,  a  breach  of  good  manners ;  a  lapse 
from  chastity,  or  any  act  that  compromises  one's 
reputation. 

How,  Cousin,  I'd  have  you  to  know,  before  this  faiat  pas 

this  Trip  of  mme,  the  World  cou'd  not  talk  of  me.  ' 

Wycherley,  Plain  Dealer,  iv.  1. 

favaginoust  (fa-vaj'i-nus),  a.  [Badly  formed, 
<  L.  favus,  a  honeycomb.]     Same  as  faveolate. 

favelitCfa'vel),™.  [<ME./aDeZ,  flattery  (person- 
ified), <  OF.  favele,fa/viele,flavele,favel,  a,  table, 
falsehood,  flattery,  cajolery  (cf .  faveler,  fable, 
tell  falsehoods:  Bee  fable,v.),  =  lt.favella,taik, 
discourse,  <  L.  fabella,  dim.  of  fabula,  a  story, 
fable:  see  fable,  n.]    Flattery;  cajolery. 

"Loke  on  the  lulthond,"  quod  heo,  "and  seo  wher  he 

stondeth  1 
Bothe  Fals  and  Fauuel  and  al  his  hole  meyne !" 

Piers  Plowman  (A),  iL  6. 
There  was  falsehood,  favel,  and  jollity.    Hyoke  Seomer. 

fa'vePt  (fa'vel),  a.  and  n.  [ME.  faveU,  a  com- 
mon name  for  a  horse,  after  OF.  fauvel,  later 
fau/eeau,  similarly  used;  lit.  fallow,  dun,  dim. 
otfauve,  F.fawie,  fallow,  <  OHG.  falo  (falaw-), 
MHG.  val  (valw-),  G.  fahl,  falb,  =  E.  fallow'';  a., 
q.  v.]    I.  a.  Fallow;  yeUow;  dun. 

II.  n.  A  dun  horse  (like  bayard,  a  bay).— To 
cuiry  favel t.    See  eurryi. 

favella  (fa-vel'a),  n. ;  pi.  faveVm  (-§).  [NL., 
an  alteration  of  L.  favilla,  glowing  ashes,  em- 
bers.] In  certain  florideous  algse,  a  cysto- 
carp  consisting  of  an  irregular  mass  of  spores 
formed  externally,  and  covered  by  a  gelatinous 
envelop. 

fa'vellidium  (f av-e-lid'i-um),  n. ;  pi.  fmeVMia 
(-a).  [NL.,  <  favella  +  Gr.  dim.  term.  -ISum.] 
In  florideous  algae,  a  cystocarp  wholly  or  par- 
tially immersed  in  the  frond,  and  formed  by 
the  development  of  several  contiguous  mother- 
cells. 

favelloid  (fa-vel'oid),  a.  [(.favella  +  -aid.] 
In  algology,  resembling  or  having  the  structure 
of  a  favella. 

faveolate  (fa-ve'o-lat),  a.  [(fameohis  +  -afel.] 
Honeycombed ;  alveolate ;  pitted ;  cellular. 
Also  famose. 

faveolus(fa-ve'o-lus), «.;  pl./(T»eoK(-li).  [NL., 
dim.  of  L.  fmus,  a  honeycomb.]  A  honeycomb- 
like cell,  pit,  or  depression. 

The  apothecia  of  several  calcicole  lichens  (e.  g.,  Lecano- 
ra  Prevostii,  Lecidea  calcivora)  have  the  power  (through 
the  carbonic  acid  received  from  the  atmosphere)  of  form- 
ing minute /dtieoZi  in  the  rock,  in  which  fliey  are  partial- 
ly buried.  Enaye.  Brit,  XIV.  662. 


favi,  n.    Plural  ot  favus,  1. 
fa  villous  (f  a-vU'us),  a.    [=  OF.  famllem,  <  L. 
favilla  (>  Oi'.favillii),  glowing  ashes,  embers.] 

1.  Consisting  of  or  peri;aining  to  ashes. 

The  fungous  parcels  about  the  wicks  of  candles  onely 
signifleth  a  moist  and  pluvious  ayr  about  them,  hindering 
the  evolation  of  light  and  the  favUlous  particles:  where- 
upon they  are  forced  to  settle  upon  the  snuif. 

Sir  T.  Broume,  Vnlg.  Err.,  v.  22. 

2.  Eesembling  ashes. 

favissa  (fa-vis'a),  n. ;  pi.  favisscB  (-e).  [L.,  also 
favisa;  only  in" pi.]  In  Mom.  anUq.,  a  crypt  or 
cellar;  an  underground  treasury. 

In  Italy  the  favissce  were  used  for  keeping  old  temple- 
furniture.    C.  0.  Mailer,  Manual  of  Archseol.  (trans.),  §  261. 

favonian  (fa-v6'ni-an),  a.  [<  L.  Favon,ius,  the 
west  wind,  also  called  Zephyrus,  which  blew  at 
the  beginning  of  spring  and  promoted  vegeta- 
tion, </»Bere,  favor,  promote:  see/flwor.]  Per- 
taining to  the  west  wind;  henee,  favorable; 
propitious. 

These  blossoms  snow  upon  my  lady's  pall! 
Go,  pretty  page  I  and  In  her  ear 
Whisper  that  the  hour  is  near  I 
Softly  tell  her  not  to  fear  _  , 

Such  calm  favonian  burial  I  Ktau. 

favor,  favour  (fa'vor),  n.  [Early  mod.  E. /«- 
vowr;  <  ME.  favour,  rarely /«»<»•,  faioer  (=  Dan. 
8w.  famor),  <  OP.  *f(wor,  faomtr,  later  favm, 
F.  famewr  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  fa/eor  =  It.  favor^i  ^ 
'L.fmor  (a,ee.  favorem),  good  will,  inclination, 
partiality,  favor,  <  favere,  be  well  disposed  or 
inclined  toward,  favor,  countenance,  DefnenO, 
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promote.]  1.  Goodwill;  kind  regard;  oounte- 
nanoe ;  friendly  disposition ;  a  willingness  to 
aid,  support,  or  defend. 

This  Pope  [Clement  V.]  was  Native  of  Bourdeaux,  and 
go  the  more  regardful  of  the  King's  Desire,  and  the  King 
the  more  confident  of  his  Favour. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  99. 

But  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  James's  character  was  that 
no  act,  however  wiclied  and  shameful,  which  had  been 
prompted  by  a  desire  to  gain  his  favour,  ever  seemed  to 
him  deserving  of  disapprobation. 

Macaiday,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

Can  the  favour  of  the  Czar  make  goiltless  the  murderer 

of  old  men  and  women  and  children  in  Circassian  valleys'? 

W.  K.  aifford,  Lectures,  II.  241. 

3.  The  state  of  favoring  or  of  being  favored ; 
friendly  consideration  bestowed  or  received; 
objective  regard,  aid,  support,  or  behoof :  with 
in :  as,  to  be  or  act  in  faioor  of  a  person  or  thing ; 
to  resign  an  office  in  favor  of  another;  he  is  in 
high /awr  at  court  or  with  the  people. 

fhe  inclination  of  a  Prince  is  best  known  either  by  those 
next  about  him,  and  most  in  favor  with  him,  or  by  the  cur- 
rent of  his  own  actions.  MUUm,  Eikonoklastes,  i. 
0  that  the  voice  of  clamor  and  debate  .  .  . 
Were  hush'd  in  favor  of  thy  gen'rous  plea ! 

Co'wper,  Charity,  1.  Sll. 
The  most  distinguished  professional  men  bear  witness 
with  an  overwhelming  authority,  in  favor  of  a  course  of 
education  in  which  to  train  the  mind  shall  be  the  first  ob- 
ject, and  to  stock  it  the  second. 

Gladstone,  Might  of  Kight,  p.  27. 

3.  The  object  of  kind  regard;  the  person  or 
thing  favored.     [Eare.] 

All  these  his  wondrous  works,  but  chiefly  man, 
His  chief  delight  and /a»o«r.      Milton,  P.  L.,  iii.  664. 

4.  A  kind  act  or  office ;  kindness  done  or  mani- 
fested; any  act  of  grace  or  good  will,  as  distin- 
guished from  acts  of  justice  or  remuneration. 

And  if  thy  poor  devoted  servant  may 
But  beg  one  favour  at  thy  gracious  hand. 
Thou  dost  confirm  his  happiness  for  ever. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  i.  2. 
A  favour  well  bestowed  is  almost  as  great  an  honour  to 
him  who  confers  it  as  to  him  who  receives  it. 

Steele,  Spectator,  No  497. 
Now  let  me  put  the  boy  and  girl  to  school : 
This  is  the  favour  that  I  came  to  ask. 

Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden. 

5.  Partial  kindness;  biased  regard  or  consid- 
eration; predilection;  partiality:  as,  kissing 
goes  \>y  favor;  a  fair  field  and  nofa/vor. 

Unblass'd  or  hy  favour,  or  by  spite  j 
Not  dully  prepoBsess'd,  or  blindly  right. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  1.  633. 
let  them  [women]  have  a  fair  field,  but  let  them  under- 
stand, as  the  necessary  correlative,  that  they  are  to  have 
no/»OMr.  Huxley,  Lay  Sermons,  p.  25. 

6.  Leave;  permission;  indulgence;  concession. 

By  tby  favour,  sweet  welkin,  I  must  sigh  in  thy  face. 

Shak.,  L.  L  L.,  iii.  1. 
I  speak  it  unieT  favour, 
Not  to  contrary  you,  sir.    B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  v.  1. 
But  with  your /a»OMr  I  will  treat  it  here.  Dryden. 

7.  Advantage;  convenience  afforded  for  suc- 
cess: as,  the  enemy  approached  under /a«)or  of 
the  night. —  8.  Something  bestowed  as  a  token 
of  good  will  or  of  love ;  a  gift  or  present ;  hence, 
a  ^t,  usually  from  a  woman  to  a  man,  as  a 
sleeve,  glove,  or  knot  of  ribbons,  to  be  worA, 
as  a  token  of  friendship  or  love,  at  a  fair  or 
wedding,  in  a  festive  assembly,  or  habitually, 
as  formerly  in  kuight-errantry.  Now  specifically 
applied  to  the  small  gifts  of  various  kinds  exchanged  be- 
tween the  partners  in  tlie  dance  called  the  german. 

The  glove  which  I  have  given  him  for  a,  favour 
May,  haply,  purchase  him  a  box  o'  the  ear. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  7. 
There's  my  glove  for  a,  favour. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Kevels,  iv.  1. 
Hang  all  your  lady's /auoitrs  on  your  crest, 
And  let  them  fight  their  shares. 

Meteher,  Humorous  Lieutenant,  il.  2. 
"■Will  you  wear 
My /asoMr  at  this  tourney?"    "  Nay,"  said  he, 
"Fair  lady,  since  I  never  yet  have  worn 
Favour  of  any  lady  in  the  lists.  .  .  . 
What  is  it?"  and  she  told  him,  "A  red  sleeve 
Broider'd  with  pearls." 

Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 

9.  Countenance;  appearance;  look;  features. 
[Arohaic] 

In  beauty,  that  of  favour  is  more  than  that  of  colour, 
Md  that  of  decent  and  gracious  motion  more  than  that 
<£  favour.  Bacon,  Beanty  (ed.  1887). 

I  know  yoMT  favour  well. 
Though  now  you  have  no  sea-cap  on  your  head. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  iii.  4. 
Get  you  to  my  lady's  chamber,  and  tell  her,  let  her  paint 
an  mch  thick,  to  this/ai«j«r  she  must  come. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  1. 
Folks  don't  use  to  meet  for  amusement  with  firearms. 
■  •  .  Thij,  my  lady,  I  say,  has  an  smgty  favour. 

Sheridan,  The  Elvals,  v.  1. 
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10.  A  charm;  attraction;  grace.     [Archaic] 

A  woman  sate  wepyng, 
viitafauour  in  here  face  far  passynge  my  reson. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  126. 
Thought  and  aflliction,  passion,  hell  itself. 
She  turns  to  favour,  and  to  prettiness. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iv.  5. 

11.  A  letter  or  written  communication:  said 
oomplimentarily:  as,  joxa  favor  of  yesterday's 
date  is  to  hand.—  challenge  to  the  favor.  See  chal- 
lenge, 9. — Marriage  favors.  See  marriage.— To  curry 
favor.  See  curryi.—  To  find  favor  in  the  eyes  of. 
Bee  ej/ei.  =  Syn.  1.  Patronage,  support,  championship.— 
4.  Benefit. 

favor,  favour  (f a'vor),  v.     [<  ME.  favoren,  fa- 
vuren,  faveren  (rarely  or  never  "favouren),  <  OF. 
favorer,  faveurer,  <  ML.  favorare  (cf .  OP.  favo- 
rir  =  It.  favorvre,  <  ML.  as  if  *favorire),  favor, 
<  li.  favor,  favor:  see  favor,  n.    Of.  favorize.'] 
I.  trans.   1.  To  regard  with  favor;  entertain 
favor  for ;  be  disposed  to  aid ;  countenance ; 
befriend ;  regard  or  treat  with  favor  or  partial- 
ity; accommodate:  as,  to/ai>or  the  weaker  side. 
There  are  divers  motives  drawing  men  to /awMr  might- 
ily those  opinions  wherein  their  persuasions  are  but  weak- 
ly settled.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.,  Ded. 
Then  died  also  Edm.  Grindall,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
.  .  .  who  stood  highly  in  the  Queen's  Favour  for  a  long 
tmie,  till  he  lost  it  at  last  "by  favouring  (as  was  said)  the 
Puritans  Conventicles.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  361. 
Perceiving  musical  instruments  lying  near,  he  begged  to 
be  favoured  with  a  song.  Goldsmith,  Vicar,  v. 
I  pledge  her  [the  Muse],  and  she  comes  and  dips 

Her  laurel  in  the  wine. 
And  lays  it  thrice  upon  my  lips. 
These  favour'd  lips  of  mine. 

Tennyson,  Will  Waterproof. 

3.  To  be  favorable  to;  facilitate  or  render 
easier :  as,  the  darkness  of  the  night  favored 
the  enemy's  approach. 

I  go  about  in  black,  which/auors  the  notion. 

Lamb,  Essays  of  EUa,  p.  16. 

As  vigorous  and  systematic  exercise  is  a  prime  condition 
of  the  general  health,  so  the  want  of  it  favors  the  approach 
of  disease.  Huxley  and  Youmans,  Physiol.,  §  490. 

3.  To  resemble  in  features  or  aspect;  look 
somewhat  like.     [Now  chiefly  colloq.] 

Let  us  leave  this  family  multiplying  in  numbers,  in  sci- 
ence, in  wickednesse,  fauouring  nothing  diuine,  or  at  least 
nothing  but  humane  iu  their  Diuinitie ;  therefore  called 
the  sonnes  of  men.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  34. 

The  porter  owned  that  the  gentleman /ffl»o«red  his  mas- 
ter. Spectator. 

You  do  look  like  the  Brandons ;  you  really  fav&r  'em 
consider'ble.  S.  0.  Jewett,  Deephaven,  p.  91. 

4.  To  ease;  spare:  as,  to /awr  a  lame  leg. 

In  the  evening  spent  my  time  walking  in  the  dark,  in 
the  garden,  to  favour  my  eyes,  which  I  find  nothing  but 
ease  do  help.  Pepys,  Diai-y,  IV.  26. 

Pedal  evenly  and  use  both  legs.  Those  who  have  no 
practical  experience  will  hardly  believe  how  often  a  rider 
favours  one  leg  more  than  the  other. 

Bury  and  Hillier,  Cycling,  p.  222. 

5.  To  extenuate ;  palliate ;  represent  favorably, 
as  in  painting  or  description. 

He  haa  favoured  her  squint  admirably.  Swift. 

Most  favored  nation  clause.  See  clause.  =%yii.  l.  To 
patronize,  help,  assist. 

Il.f  intrans.  To  have  the  semblance  (of). 

How  little  this  favours  of  a  Protestant  is  too  easily  per- 
ceav'd.  Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xx. 

favorable,  favourable  (fa'vor-a-bl),  a.  [<  ME. 
favorabel,  <  OF.  (and  F.)  favorable  =  Pr.  Sp. 
favorable  =  Pg.  favoravel  =  It.  favordbile,  <  L. 
favorahilis,  favored,  in  favor,  popular,  also  win- 
ning favor,  pleasiug,  <  favor,  favor :  see  favor.'] 

1.  Kind;  friendly;  well  inclined;  manifesting 

good  will  or  partiality. 

Til  tham  the  world  es  favorabel. 

Hampole,  Prick  of  Conscience,  1.  1344. 

Lend  favourable  ear  to  our  requests. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  iii.  7. 

I  humbly  thank  your  Lordship  for  the  favourable,  and 
indeed  too  high  a  Character  you  please  to  give  of  my  Sur- 
vey of  Venice.  Howell,  Letters,  iv.  48. 

2.  Conducive;  contributing;  tending  to  pro- 
mote :  as,  eon^tions  favorable  to  population. 

Nothing  is  more  favourable  to  the  reputation  of  a  writer 
than  to  be  succeeded  by  a  race  inferior  to  himself. 

MacavXay,  Petrarch. 

A  poetical  religion  must,  it  seems,  hefavoroMe  to  art. 
Gladstone,  Might  of  Eight,  p.  116. 

That  civilization  exerts  upon  the  older  societies  of  the 
world  an  influence  which  is  on  the  whole  favorable  to 
physical  perfection  and  longevity  has  been  abundantly 
shown.  Pop-  •Sci-  «<>■,  XXVI.  224. 

3.  Convenient;  advantageous;  affording  facili- 
ties: as,  a/a»ora6?eposition;/awmJZe  weather. 

A /ttTOMroiZe  gale  arose  from  shore. 

Which  to  the  port  desir'd  the  Grecian  galleys  bore. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Metamorph.,  xu.  64. 
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A  favourable  speed 
Eufile  thy  minor'd  mast,  and  lead 
Tliro'  prosperous  floods. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  ix. 
It  is  for  the  arboriculturist  to  study  nature's  mode  of 
sowing,  and  to  imitate  only  hei  favourable  features. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  II.  321. 

4t.  Having  a  pleasing  favor  or  appearance; 
well  favored;  beautiful. 

None  more /awoura&fe  nor  more  f aire  .  .  . 
Then  Clarion.  Spenser,  Muiopotmos,  1.  20. 

=Syn.  1.  Auspicious,  willing,  inclined  (toward).— 2  and 
3.  Fit,  adapted,  suitable. 

favorableness,  favourableness  (fa'vor-a-bl- 
nes),  n.  The  condition  or  quality  of  being  fa- 
vorable or  suitable ;  kindness ;  partiality. 

To  the  favourableness  of  your  ladyship's  censure  [opin- 
ion] ...  be  pleased  to  add  the  favour  of  your  pardon. 

Jer.  Taylor  (?),  Artif.  Handsomeness,  p.  198. 

favorably,  favourably  (fa'vor-a-bli)j  adv.  In 
a  favorable  manner ;  with  friendly  disposition 
or  indulgence;  conveniently;  advantageously. 

Favourably  with  mercy  hear  our  prayers. 

Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Lesser  Litany. 

There  grew  a  great  question  of  one  Heriot  for  plotting 

of  factions  and  abusing  the  gouernour,  for  which  he  was 

condemned  to  lose  his  eares,  yet  he  was  vsed  so  fauuour- 

ably  he  lost  but  the  part  of  one  in  all. 

Capt.  John  Smith,  Works,  II.  163. 

favored,  favoured  (fa'vord),  a.  [<  favor,  n., 
+  -ed2.]  1.  Featured;  looking,  etc.:  in  com- 
pounds or  phrases:  as,  ahard-/iworedman;  he 
is  yid)!  favored. 

We  saw  but  three  of  their  women,  and  they  were  but 
of  meane  stature,  attyred  in  skins  like  the  men,  but  fat 
and  \te)l  favoured. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  Works,  L  107. 
Speed.  Isshenothard/ajioured,  sir? 
Val.  Not  so  fair,  boy,  as  y/ell  favoured. 

Shak.,  T.  a.  of  V.,  U.  1. 

A  poor  virgin,  sir,  an  ill-favoured  thing,  sir,  but  mine 

own.  5Aafc.,  As  youLikeit,  V.  4. 

2.  Adorned  with  a  favor;  wearing  a  favor: 
usually  in  compounds. 

But  they  must  go,  the  time  draws  on. 
And  those  wtate-favour'd  horses  wait. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  Conclusion. 

favoredly,  favouredly  (f  a'vgrd-li),  adv.  In  re- 
spect to  features,  appearance,  or  manner:  in 
compounds. 

I  left  a  certain  letter  behind  me  which  was  read  in  the 
church  of  Bethleem,  the  which  letter  my  aduersaries  haue 
very  euUfaueredly  translated  and  sinisterly  expounded. 
Foxe,  Martyrs,  p.  577. 

favoredness,  favouredness  (fa'vord-nes),  n. 

1.  The  state  of  being  favored. — 2.  Appear- 
ance :  in  compounds. 

favorer,  favourer  (fa'vor-6r),  n.  One  who  or 
that  which  favors ;  one  who  assists  or  promotes 
the  success  or  prosperity  of  another. 

Deceived  greatly  they  are,  therefore,  who  think  that  all 
they  whose  names  are  cited  amongst  the  favourers  of  tliis 
cause  are  on  any  such  verdict  agreed. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  iv.,  Pref. 
Do  not  I  know  you  for  a  favourer 
Of  this  new  sect?  Shak.,  Hen.  vni.,  v.  2. 

favoress,  favouress  (fa'vor-es),  n.  [<  favor, 
v.,  +  -ess.]  Awoman  who  shows  or  confers  fa- 
vor; a  woman  who  favors  or  supports.   [Bare.] 

The  lady  Margaret  Alen^on,  a  principal /aco«rcs«  of  the 
protestant  religion. 

HakeviUl,  Answer  to  Dr.  Carrier  (1616),  p.  184. 

favoringly,  favouringly  (fa'vor-ing-li),  adv. 
In  such  a  manner  as  to  show  or  confer  favor. 

favorite,  favourite  (fa'vor-it),  n.  and  a.  [< 
OF.  fav&rit,  P.  favori,  m.,  favorite,  f.,  =  Sp. 
favorito,  m.,  favorita,  f .,  =  Pg.  favorito,  <  It. 
favorito,  m.,  favorita,  f.,  a  favorite,  prop.  pp. 
otfavorire,  favor,  protect,  support,  <  favor e,  fa- 
vor.] I.n.  1.  A  person  or  thing  regarded  with 
pecTiliar  favor,  liking,  or  preference ;  one  who 
or  that  which  is  especially  liked  or  favored. 

Those  neerest  to  this  King,  and  most  his  Favorites,  were 
Courtiers  and  Prelates.  Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  1. 

Such  Charms  as  your's  are  only  given 
To  chosen  Favourites  of  Heaven. 
Prior,  To  a  Young  Lady  fond  of  Fortune-Telling. 

2.  A  person  who  has  gained  the  special  favor 
of  or  a  dominant  influence  over  a  superior  by 
unworthymeansorf  or  selfish  purposes.  Favorites 
of  this  class,  both  male  and  female,  have  played  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  history  of  many  despotic  monarchies,  often 
controlling  their  destinies  with  disastrous  and  even  de- 
structive effects. 

The  great  man  down,  you  mark,  hia  favourite  flies. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 
A  favourite  has  no  friend. 

Gray,  Death  of  a  Favourite  Cat. 

The  partiality  of  the  king  [Edward  II.  of  England]  for 
hia  favorites  alienated  not  only  his  subjects  but  his  queen. 

Armr.  Oyc.,\I.  434. 
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3t.  A  small  curl  hanging  loose  upon  the  temple : 
a  frequent  feature  of  a  woman's  head-dress  in 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 

We  do  hereby  engage  ourselves  to  raise  and  arm  our  vas- 
sals for  the  service  of  his  Majesty  King  George,  and  him  to 
defend,  with  our  tongues  and  hearts,  our  eyes,  eye-lashes, 
favourites,  lips,  dimples,  and  every  other  feature,  whether 
natui'al  or  acquired.      Addison,  The  Ladies'  Association. 

The  favourites  hang  loose  upon  the  temples,  with  a  lan- 
guishing lock  in  the  middle. 

Farquhar,  Sir  H.  Wildair,  i.  1. 

II.  a.  Eegarded  with  particular  liking,  favor, 
esteem,  or  preference :  as,  a  favorite  walk ;  a 
favorite  author ;  a,  favorite  child. 

For  ever  cursed  be  this  detested  day, 

"Which  snatch'd  my  best,  jay  fav' rite  curl  away  I 

Pope,  E.  of  the  L.,  iv.  148. 
The  parable  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  which  adorns  almost 
every  chapel  in  the  Catacombs,  was  still  the  favourite  sub- 
ject of  the  painter.  Leeky,  nationalism,  I.  73. 

favoritism,  favouritism  (fa'vor-i-tizm),  n,   [< 

F.  favoritisme  =  Sp.  favoriUsmo  ;  as  favorite 
+  -ism.2  The  disposition  to  favor  one  person 
or  family,  or  one  class  of  men,  to  the  neglect  of 
others  having  equal  claims. 

Such  extremes,  I  told  her,  well  might  harm 

The  woman's  cause.     "  Not  more  than  now,"  she  said, 

"  So  puddled  as  it  is  vfiih  favouritism." 

Tennyson,  Princess,  iii. 

favorize  (fa'vor-iz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  favor- 
ized,  pTpT.favorizing.  [=  G.favorisiren  =  Dan. 
favorisere  =  Sw.  favorisera,  <  F.  favoriser  (cf. 
Sp.  Fg.favorecer),  <  Mli.favorizare,  <  Jj.  favor, 
favor :  see  favor  and  -fee.]  To  favor  especially 
or  unduly. 

Yea,  and  he  [Socrates]  pierced  deeper  into  the  souls  and 
hearts  of  his  heai'ers,  by  how  much  he  seemed  to  seelc  out 
the  truth  in  common,  and  neuer  io  favorize  and  maintain 
any  opinion  of  his  own.    Holland,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  833. 

Thus  the  use  of  a  flame  as  one  electrode  favorises  the 
creation  of  a  cun-ent  through  the  air. 

Philos.  Mag.,  XXVI.  273. 

favorless,  favourless  (fa'vor-les),  a.  l<  favor 
+  -less.^  1.  Unfavored;  not  regarded  with  fa- 
vor; having  no  patronage  or  countenance. — 
2t.  Not  favoring ;  unpropitious. 

Such  happinesse 
Heven  doth  to  me  envy,  and  tortune  favourlesse. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  ix.  7. 

favoroust,  favouroust,  a.     [<  ME.  faverous;  < 
favor  +  -ous.'\    Favorable. 
The  tyme  is  than  so  faverous.      Mom.  of  the  Hose,  1.  82. 
When  women  ■were  wont  to  be  kindharted,  conceits  in 
men  were  verie  favourous. 

Breton,  Wit's  Trenchmour,  p.  9. 

favorsomet,  favoursomet  (fa'vor-sum),  a.    [< 
favor  +  -some.'i    Worthy  of  favor;  fitted  to 
win  favor. 
Pray  Phoebus  I  pvovefavour^ome  in  her  fair  eyes. 

£.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Revels,  iv.  1. 

favose  (fa-v6s'))  a.  [<  L.  as  if  *favosus,  <favus, 
a  honeycomb.]  Resembling  a  honeycomb,  (a) 
Applied  to  some  cutaneous  diseases,  as  favus,  in  which  the 
skin  is  covered  with  a  honeycomb-like  gummy  secretion.  (&) 
In  bot.,  same  aafaveolate.  (c)  In  entom.,  covered  with  large, 
deep,  many-sided  depressions  or  cavities  separated  only  by 
linear  elevations  or  partitions,  as  a  surface ;  faveolate. 

favosite    (fav'o- 

s;t),  n.    A  fossil 

stone-coral       of 

the  family  Favo- 

sitidw. 
Favosites  (fav-o- 

si'tez),  n.     [NL., 

<  L.  as  if  *favo- 

sus,  honeycomb- 
ed {SQQ  favose  Jf  -P  FossU  Coral  {Favosites  alcyonarta). 

-lies.]     A  genus 

of  fossil  stone-corals,  giving  name  to  the  family 
FavositidcB,  occurring  in  the  Silurian,  Devonian, 
and  Carboniferous  strata:  so  called  from  the 
regular  polygonal  arrangement  of  the  pore- 
cells,  as  in  F.  alcyonaria. 

Favositidae  (fav-o-sit'i-de),  ti.pl.  [NL.,<i?'a- 
vosites  +  -ida;.']  A  family  of  tabulate  sclero- 
dermatous stone-corals,  typified  by  the  genus 
Favosites,  having  little  or  no  true  ccenenchyma, 
and  the  septa  and  corallites  distinct. 

Favositinae  (fav'''o-si-ti'ne),  «.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Fa- 
vosites +  -irecB.]     A  subfamily  of  FavositidcB. 

favour,  favourable,  etc.    See  favor,  etc. 

Favularia  (fav-u-la'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Tu.faviis, 
a  honeycomb.]  A  geniis  of  fossil  plants:  same 
as  Sigillaria. 

favus  (fa'vus),  n.  [<  L.  favus,  a  honeycomb, 
a  hexagonal  tile  in  pavements.]  1.  PI.  favi 
(-vi).  A  tile  or  slab  of  marble  cut  into  a  hexag- 
onal shape,  so  as  to  produce  a  honeycomb  pat- 
tern in  pavements. —  3.  In  pathol.,  crusted  or 
honeycombed  ringworm,  a  disease  of  the  skin, 
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chiefly  attacking  the  scalp,  but  also  occurring 
on  any  part  of  the  body,  characterized  by  yel- 
lowish dry  incrustations  somewhat  resembling 
a  honeycomb.  It  is  produced  by  the  fungus 
A  chorion  Schonleinii.  The  disease  is  also  oaUed 
tinea  favosa. 

favus-cup  (fa'vus-kup),  TO.  One  of  the  cup- 
shaped  crusts  found  in  favus. 

fa'Wchiont,  ».    -Au  obsolete  spelling  oi  falchion. 

fa'wcont,  fa'wconett.  Obsolete  spellings  ol  fal- 
con, falconet. 

fa'wet,  fls.  [ME./flswe,  shortened  from./aiTOTO,  an- 
other form  otfagen,  fayn,  fain,  glad,  due  to  the 
influence  of  the  verb  ioTnxfawnen,  foifagnien, 
faynen,  he  glai:  see/awrei  and/ami.]  Grlad; 
fain;  delighted. 

Ech  of  hem  ful  blisful  was,  and  f awe 
To  brynge  me  gaye  thinges  fro  the  faire. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  1.  220. 
To  helpe  thee  git  I  wolde  he  f awe. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  96. 

fa'Wknert,  «•    -An  obsolete  form  ot  falconer. 

fa'wni  (f&n),  V.  [<  ME.  fawnen,  faunen,  fanli- 
nen,  faugnen,  another  form,  due  to  Icel.  fagna, 
of  the  reg.  ME.  fagnien,  faynen^  fainen,  mod. 
E.  fain,  v.,  be  glad,  receive  with  joy,  make 
joyful,  fawn  as  a  dog,  <  AS.  fwgenian,  fcegnian, 
be  glad,  etc.,  <  fcegen,  glad,  fain:  see  fain^.'] 

1.  intrans.  1.  To  show  fondness  or  desire  in 
the  manner  of  a  dog  or  other  animal ;  manifest 
pleasure  or  gratitude,  or  court  notice  or  favor, 
by  demonstrative  actions,  especially  by  crouch- 
ing, licking  the  hand,  or  the  like ;  act  caress- 
ingly and  submissively :  absolutely  or  with  on 
or  upon. 

Ac  tliere  ne  was  lyoun  ne  leopart  that  on  laundes  wenten, 

Noyther  here,  ne  bor  ne  other  best  wilde. 

That  ne  fel  to  her  feet  SiJiAfauned  with  the  tallies. 

Piers  Plovmum  (B),  xv.  296. 
You  pull  your  claws  in  now,  and/a-Mm  upon  us. 
As  lions  do  to  entice  poor  foolish  beasts. 

Fletcher,  Wife  for  a  Month,  iv.  1. 
Oft  he  [the  serpent]  bow'd 
His  turret  crest  and  sleek  enamell'd  neck. 
Fawning,  and  lick'd  the  ground  whereon  she  trod. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ix.  626. 

2.  To  flatter  meanly ;  use  blandishments ;  act 
servilely;  cringe  and  bow  to  gain  favor:  used 
absolutely  or  with  on  or  upon. 

Prone  as  we  are  to  fawn  upon  ourselves,  and  to  be  igno- 
rant as  much  as  may  be  of  our  own  deformities. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  i.  12. 
My  love,  forbear  to  favm  upon  their  frowns. 

SlMk.,  3  Hen.  VI.,  iv.  1. 
The  dotage  of  some  Englishmen  is  such, 
Ho  fawn  on  those  who  ruin  them — the  Dutch. 

Dryden,  Amboyna,  Prol.,  1.  6. 

All  opposition,  however,  yielded  to  Tyrconnel's  energy 

and  cunning.    He  fawned,  bullied,  and  bribed,  indefati- 

gably.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

Il.t  trans.  To  show  fondness  toward  in  the 
manner  of  a  dog ;  act  servilely  toward;  cringe 
to. 

Ther  cam  by  me 
A  whelpe  th&t  favmed  me  as  I  stood. 

Chaucer,  Death  of  Blanche,  1.  389. 

fa'wn^  (f&n),  n.  [<  fawn\  v.  «.]  A  servile 
cringe  or  bow ;  mean  flattery.     [Now  rare.] 

Thanks,  Horace,  for  thy  free  and  wholesome  sharpness. 
Which  pleaseth  Caesar  more  than  servile /awns. 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  v.  1. 
One 
Who  juggles  merely  with  the/awn*  and  youth 
Of  an  instructed  compliment. 

Ford,  Perkin  Warbeck,  iii.  4. 

fa'wn^  (f&n),  TO.  [<  ME.  fawn,  fawne,  fowne,  < 
OF.  fan,  faon,  earlier  feon,  a  fawn,  a  young 
deer,  also  applied  to  the  young  of  other  animals, 
mod.  F.  faon,  a  fawn ;  prob.  <  ML.  *fetonus  (of. 
Pr.  feda,  fea,  a  sheep),  <  L.  /e<Ms,  a.,  pregnant, 
breeding, /etes,  n.,  the  young  of  animals,  off- 
spring, progeny:  see  fetus.']  1.  A  young  deer; 
a  buck  or  doe  of  the  first  year. 

And  there  ben  also  wylde  Swyn,  of  many  coloures,  als 
grete  as  ben  Oxen  in  oure  Contree,  and  thei  ben  alle  spot- 
ted, as  ben  gonge  Fowms.       Mandenlle,  Travels,  p.  290. 

Like  a  doe,  I  go  to  find  my  fawn. 
And  give  it  food.        Shak.,  As  you  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

2t.  The  young  of  some  other  animal. 

She  [the  tigress]  .  .  .  followeth  •  .  -  hei  fawns. 

Holland. 
fa-wn2  (fan),  17.  i.     [<  fawn^,  to.,  after  OF.  and  F. 
faonner,  bring  forth  a  fawn.]     To  bring  forth 
a  fawn. 

fa'Wner  (f&'nSr),  n.  One  who  fawns ;  one  who 
cringes  and  flatters  meanly. 

Our  talking  is  trusties,  our  cares  do  abound ; 
Oar  fanners  deemed  faithfuU,  and  friendshippe  a  foe. 
Mir.  for  Mags.,  p. 
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fawning  (fa'ning),  TO.  [Verbal  n.  of /aioni, 
V. «.]  The  act  of  caressing  or  flattering  servile- 
ly; mean  obsequiousness. 

Let  the  candied  tongue  lick  absurd  pomp, 
And  crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee, 
Where  thrift  nmyioUov  fawning. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 
Sounds  of  such  delicacy  are  hat  f awnings 
Upon  the  cloth  of  luxury. 

Ford,  Broken  Heart,  iii.  2. 
fawningly  (f&'ning-li),  adv.     In  a  caressing, 
cringing,  or  servile  way;  with  mean  flattery. 

He  that  fawningly  enticed  the  soul  to  sin  will  now  as 
bitterly  upbraid  it  for  having  sinned. 

South,  Works,  IX.  i. 

fa'wningness  (fa'ning-nes),  n.    The  state  or 
quality  of  being  cringing  or  servile ;  mean  flat- 
tery or  cajolery. 
I'm  for  peace,  and  quietness,  aji&fawningness. 

Be  Quincey,  Murder  as  a  Fine  Art 

fa'WSOnt  (f&'sont),  a.  [So.,  equiv.  to  "E.  fash- 
ioned, <  ME."/flwo«TO,  fashion:  see  fashion,] 
Seemly;  decent. 

fa'Wtyt,  a.    See  faulty. 

faxt  (faks),  TO.  [MB.,  <  AS.  feax  ^  OS.  fahs  = 
OPries.  fax  =  OHGr.  fahs  =  Icel.  fax,  the  hair 
of  the  head.  The  word  fax  remains  in  mod. 
E.  in  the  proper  name  Fairfax,  i.  e.,  'Fair- 
hair,'  and  in  Halifax,  i.  e.  (appar.),'Holy  hair,' 
the  town  having  received  its  name,  it  is  said 
(Camden),  from  the  fact  that  the  hair  of  a  mur- 
dered virgin  was  hung  up  on  a  tree  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, which  became  the  resort  of  pilgrims.] 
The  hair  of  the  head. 

His  berde  &  his  brigt/iia;  for  bale  [sorrow]  he  to-twijt. 
William  of  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2097. 

His/aa;  and  his  foretoppe  was  fllterede  to-geders. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1078. 
The  Englishmen  dwelling  beyond  Trent  called  the  haire 
of  the  head  Fax.    Whence  also  there  is  a  family  .  .  . 
named  Faire-fax,  of  the  faire  bush  of  their  haire. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Camden's  Britain,  p.  692. 

faxedt  (fakst),  a.  [<  ME.  *faxed,  <  AS.feaxed, 
fexed,  gefeaxed,  gefexed,  haired,  having  hair,  < 
feax,  hair :  see  fax.]  Having  a  head  of  hair; 
hairy. 

They  [the  old  English]  could  call  a  comet  &  faxed  starre, 
which  is  all  one  with  stella  crinita,  or  cometa. 

Camden,  Kemains,  The  Languages. 

faxwax  (faks'waks),  to.  [Appar.  <fax,  hair,  + 
viax^,  grow  (ef.  equiv.  G.  haarwachs,  <  haar,  = 
E.  hair,  +  wachsen  =  E.  wax\  grow);  not  found 
in  early  use.     Seepaamax.]    Saxae  stspaxwax. 

fayi  (fa),  V.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  faye,  fme;  < 
ME.  feyen,  feien,  fyen,  vien,  fegen,  join,  add, 
unite,  intr.  fit,  suit,  agree,  <  AS.  fegan,  also 
ge-fegan,  join,  unite,  bind,  fix,  =  OS.  fogim 
=  OFries.  foga  =  D.  voegen  =  OHG.  fuogen, 
MHG.  vuegen,  O.  fiigen  =  Sw.  foga  =  Dan.  fine, 
join,  unite  (=  Goth.  *fdgjan,  not  recorded) ;  a 
factitive  verb,  <  V  *fag  in  Goth,  fagrs,  fit, 
adapted,  suitable,  =  AS.  fager,  E.  fai/r,  beau- 
tiful: see /ajj-i  and/awgr.  The  word /adgie  ap- 
pears to  be  connected  with/a^i,  but  its  origin 
is  not  clear:  seefadge.]  I,  trans.  If.  To  join; 
put  together;  fit  together;  frame. 

Eft  he  wile  feie  us  thanne  we  shulen  arisen  of  deaths. 
Old  Eng.  Homilies  (ed.  Morris),  IL  26. 

Manness  bodig  fegedd  iss 

Off  fowwre  kinne  shaffte  [four  kinds  of  etements]. 

Ormulum,  \.  11601. 

Specifically— 2.  To  fit  (two  pieces  of  timber) 
together,  so  as  to  lie  close  and  fair;  fit.— Sf. 
To  put  to ;  apply  so  as  to  touch  or  cover. 
Petheren  he  nom  with  fingren  &  flede  [var.  wrot]  on  lioc 
felle  [parchment].  Layamm,  L  3. 

Sefeyed  his  fysnamye  [face]  with  his  foule  hondez. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  I.  UW. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  fit;  suit;  unite  closely. 
Specifically  —  2.  In  ship-building,  to  fit  or  lie 
close  together,  as  two  pieces  of  wood.  Thus,  a 
plank  is  said  to  fay  to  the  timbers  when  there 
is  no  perceptible  space  between  them. 

The  Admiralty  also  ordered  Hie  faying  surfaces  of  the 
frame  timber  and  planking  of  the  "  TenedoB  "  and  Spar- 
tan" ...  to  be  carbonized.  Laslett,  Timber,  p.  i«- 

3+.  To  suit  the  requirements  of  the  case;  befit 
for  the  purpose ;  do. 

That  may  not/j/e. 

And  he  se  the  with  hys  eye 

He  wyl  knowe  the  anoon  righte. 

Seven  Sages,  1. 2»8l' 

This  waie  it  will  ne  frame  ne/aifi, 
Therefore  must  we  proue  an  other  waie. 
J.  Udall,  tr.  of  Apophthegms  ot  Erasmus,  p.  87S- 


85.     (whence  E.  feague,  q.  v.),  =  OHG.  MHG.  vegen, 
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G.fegen,  cleanse,  scour,  sweep;  prob.  <  •/  *fag 
ta  AS.  foeger,  E.  fair'^,  etc.,  and  thus  ult.  from 
the  same  source  as  fay^,  q.  v.]  To  cleanse ; 
clean  out,  as  a  ditch.  I'lisser;  Halliwell.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

fay8  (fa),  «.     [<  ME.  fay,  <  OP.  fee,  feie,  fae  (> 
D.  fee  =  MHGr.  fei,  feie.  Or.  fee  =  Dan.  Sw.  fe), 
F.  fee  =  Pr.  fada  =  Sp.  Tjado  =  Pg.  fada  =  It. 
/ato,  a  fay,  fairy,  <  h.fata,  fern,  sing.,  a  fairy,  < 
/ate»i,  fate,  pl./ato,  the  Pates:  see/a<e.  Hence 
fairy,  q^.r.]    A  fairy;  an  elf .     Seefawy. 
Elt  of  eve  !  and  starry /ay  / 
Ye  that  love  the  moon's  soft  light, 
Hither — hither  wend  your  way. 

J.  M.  Drake,  Culprit  Fay. 
=Syn.  Wt  6tc.    See /airy. 
fay^t  (fa),  »•    [<  ME.  fay,  fey,  fei,  faith,  <  OP. 
fei,  orig.  feid,  whence  the  E.  iomoafeith,  faith  : 
Bee  faith.']    Faith;  fidelity;  loyalty. 

Thowe  shall  se  sothly  thy  son  softer  yll, 
For  the  well  of  all  wrytches  that  shall  heihis  wyll 

here  in  fay.  York  Plays,  p.  447. 

0  ye  Heavens,  defend !  and  turne  away 
From  her  unto  the  miscreant  him  self  e, 
That  neither  hath  religion  nor  fay. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V.  viii.  19. 
Ah,  sirrah,  by  my  fay,  it  waxes  late  ; 
I'll  to  my  rest.  Shale,  R,  and  J.',  i.  5. 

fayS,  fey*  (fa),  a.  [Sc,  also  fie,  fye;  <  ME.  fay, 
fey,  feye,  feie,  etc.,  <  AS.  fcege,  fated,  doomed, 
destined  to  die,  dying,  also  dead,  slain,  also 
accursed,  condemned,  rarely  timid,  feeble,  = 
OS.  fegi  =  D.  veeg,  about  to  die,  =  OHGr.  feigi, 
MHG.  veige,  fated,  doomed,  accursed,  miser- 
a.ble,  timid,  Gr.  feig,  feige,  timid,  cowardly,  = 
leel.  feigr,  fated,  alsout  to  die,  =  Sw.  feg  = 
Dan.  feig,  cowardly  (Sw.  Dan.  sense  prob.  of 
O.  origin).]  1.  About  to  die;  fated;  doomed; 
particularly,  on  the  verge  of  a  sudden  or  vio- 
lent death.     [Obsolete  or  Scotch.] 

"We'll  turn  again,"  said  good  Lord  John. 
"But  no,"  said  E-othiemay, 
"My  steed's  trapann'd,  my  bridle's  broke, 
I  fear  this  day  I'm  fey." 

Maekay,  Ballad  of  the  Fire  of  Frendrangth. 
There's  fey  fowk  in  our  ship,  she  winna  sail  for  me. 

Bonnie  Annie  (Child's  BaUads,  III.  48). 
*'Puir  faint  hearted  thief,"  cried  the  Laird's  ain  Jock, 
"There'l  nae  man  die  but  him  that's  fie." 

Border  Minstrelsy,  1. 180. 
2t.  Dying;  dead. 

There  were  fey  in  the  flght,  of  the  feUe  grekes, 
Eght  hundrith  thowsannd  thro  throngyn  to  dethe. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  L  13990. 
When  ich  flee  fro  the  body  and  feye  leue  the  caroygne, 
Then  am  ich  a  spirit  specheles. 

Piers  Plotmnan  (C),  xvii.  197. 

fay^t)  n.    A  Middle  EngUsh  form  otfoe. 

fayalite  (fi-al'it), ».  [<  Fayal  (see  def . )  +  -ifeZ.] 
A  black,  greenish,  or  brownish,  sometimes  iri- 
descent, mineral,  consisting  mainly  of  silicate 
■of  iron  and  belonging  to  the  chrysolite  group. 
It  is  found  on  the  island  of  Fayal,  in  cavities  in  the  rhyo- 
lite  of  the  Yellowstone  Park  in  the  United  States,  and  in 
Ireland ;  it  is  also  a  product  of  furnace-slag. 

faydom  (fa'dom),  «.  [<  fay5  +  -dom.]  The 
state  of  being  fay  or  doomed.     [Scotch.] 

Conscious,  perhaps,  of  the  disrepute  into  which  he  had 
fallen, ...  he  sunk  into  a  gloomy  recklessness  of  charac- 
ter. The  simple  people  about  said  he  was  "under  a/ey- 
dom."  ...  At  all  events,  this  unhappy  person  had  a  dis- 
mal ending.  W.  Chambers. 

f ayence,  ».    See  faience. 

faylet,  v.  and  n.  A  Middle  English  form  otfail^. 
faylest  (falz),  n.   [See  the  second  extract.]  An 
old  game,  a  kind  of  backgammon. 

He's  no  precisian,  that  I'm  certain  of, 

Nor  rigid  Roman  Catholic.    He'll  play 

At  fayles  and  tick-tack ;  I  have  heard  him  swear. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  iii.  3. 
It  Ifayles]  is  a  very  old  table  game,  and  one  of  the  nu- 
merous varieties  of  backgammon  that  were  formerly  used 
in  this  country.  It  was  played  with  three  dice  and  the 
usual  number  of  men  or  pieces.  The  peculiarity  of  the 
game  depended  on  the  mode  of  first  placing  the  men  on 
the  points.  If  one  of  the  players  threw  some  particular 
throw  of  the  dice,  he  was  disabled  from  bearing  oft  any  of 
his  men,  and  therefore  fayled  in  winning  the  game,  and 
hence  the  appellation  of  it.  Douce. 

fayneif,  o.  and  v.    An  obsolete  form  of  fainX. 
f ayne^t,  ®.    An  obsolete  form  of  feign. 
fayret,  a-    An  obsolete  form  otfair'-. 
fayryt,  n.    An  obsolete  form  ot  fairy. 
laytort,  faytourt,  »•    Seefaitor. 
faze  (faz),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  faeed,  ppr.  famiq. 

[Also  phase;  var.  of  feaze,  feeze.']    To  disturb ; 

mfle;  daunt.    [Local,  U.  S.] 
A  professor  in  Vanderbilt  University,  speaking  recently 

of  a  teacher  in  Kentucky,  said  "  nothing /azes  him." 

Trans.  Amer.  PhUol.  Ass.,  XVII.  39. 

fazenda  (fa-zen'da),  «.  [Pg.,  =  Sp.  hacienda: 
see  hadenda.]    Same  as  haeienda. 

Santa  Anna  is  one  of  the  largest  cotlee  fazendas  in  this 
part  of  Brazil.    Lady  Brassey,  Voyage  of  Sunbeam,  I.  iv. 
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fazzolet  (f az'o-let),  n.  [<  It.  faszoletto  (=  OSp. 
fazoleto),  dim.  of  fazeolo,  fazzuolo,  a  handker- 
chief, perhaps  <  MHG.  vetze,  G.  fetze,  a  shred, 
rag  (cf .  It.  pezzuola,  a  shred  or  rag,  also  a  hand- 
kerchief).]   A  handkerchief.    Percival. 

F.  0.  An  abbreviation  of  Free  Church  (of  Scot- 
land) :  as,  the  F.  C.  Presbytery. 

F.  D.  -An  abbreviation  of  Fidei  Defensor,  De- 
fender of  the  Paith.  See  Defender  of  the  Faith, 
imder  defender. 

Fe.  The  chemical  symbol  of  iron  (Latinferrum) . 

feab  (feb),  n.  [B.  dial.,  also  fabe,  feap,  fape, 
and  esp.  in  pi.  feabs,  fabes,  and  fae,  fay  (in 
comp.  feapberry,  feaberry,  faeberry) ;  origin  ob- 
scure.]    Same  as  feaberry. 

feaberry,  feapberry  (fe'-,  fep'ber-'i),  n. ;  pi. 
feaberries,  feapberries  (-iz).  The  gooseberry. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

Oroselles  [F.],  gooseberries,  thomberries, /eo6erWe«. 

Cotgrave. 

feaglie  (feg),  v.  [Prob.  <  D.  vegen,  sweep,  strike, 
=  MHG.  vegen,  G.  fegen,  cleanse,  sweep :  see 
fanfi.]    I.t  trans.  1.  To  beat  or  whip. 

When  a  knotty  point  comes  I  lay  my  head  close  to  it, 
witli  a  snufl-box  in  my  hand  ;  and  then  I  feagu£  it  away 
1'  faith.  Buckinghatn,  Rehearsal. 

Heark  ye,  ye  curs,  keep  off  from  snapping  at  my  heels, 
or  I  shall  sofeague  ye.     Otway,  Soldier's  Fortune  (1681). 

2.  To  discomfit;  perplex. 

No  treat,  sweet  words,  good  mien,  but  sly  intrigue. 
That  must  at  length  the  jilting  widow /«§'««• 

Wycherley,  Love  in  a  Wood,  i.  1. 

II.  intrans.  To  be  perplexed.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
feaguet,  «.     [Cf.  feague,  v.]    A  dirty,  sluttish, 

idle  fellow.    Grose. 
feafci  (f ek),  V.  i.  [A  dial.  Eng.  form  otfi^Tc,  fike"^, 

q.v.]     To  fidget;  be  restless. 
feakH  (fek),  ».     \<.  feak\v.]    1.  Aflutter;  a 

sharp  twitch  or  pull.^-  3.  A  curl  of  hair. 

And  can  set  his  face  and  with  his  eye  can  speke 
And  dally  with  his'mistres  dangling /eofte, 
And  wish  that  he  were  it,  to  kiss  her  eye. 

Marston,  Satires  (1598),  i. 

feak^  (fek),  V.  t.  [Prob.  var.  ot  feague,  in  orig. 
(D.)  sense  'sweep.']  Jn  hawking,  to  wipe  the 
beak  after  feeding. 

feaPt  (fe'al),  a.  [Not  found  in  ME. ;  <  OP.  feal, 
feel,  feeit',  feyal,  foial,  foyall,  etc.,  fedeil,  etc. 
(mod.  P.  fidMe),  faithful,  true,  <  L.  fidelis,  faith- 
ful, true,  <  fides,  faith:  see  faith,  fidelity,  and 
fealty.]    Faithful;  loyal. 

The  tenants  by  knight's  service  used  to  swear  to  their 
lords  to  he  feal  and  leaL  '  Chambers. 

feal^  a.    See  feel^. 

feais'  (fgl),  V.  t.  [B.  dial.,  <  ME.  felen,  <  Icel. 
fela,  hide.  See  filch.]  To  hide.  [Now  only 
prov.  Eng.] 

His  godhed  in  fleis  [flesh]  waafelid 

As  hoc  in  bait.  Metr.  Homilies,  p.  12. 

feal*,  n.     [8c.  ]     Same  as  failK 

fealty  (fe'al-ti),  n.  [A  partly  restored  form  of 
ME.  feauie,  feute,  <  OP.  fealte,  feelte,  feaute, 
feiaute,  feelteit,  later  feaulte,  <  L.  fideUta(t-)s, 
faithfulness,  fidelity:  see  fidelity  anAfeaU.]  1. 
Fidelity  to  a  lord;  faithful  adherence  of  a  ten- 
ant or  vassal  to  the  superior  of  whom  he  holds 
his  lands ;  the  solemn  recognition  by  the  ten- 
ant, under  oath,  of  his  lord's  paramount  right. 
His  [KingEdwin's]  Subjects  Hearts  was  so  turned  against 
him,  that  the  Mercians  and  Northumbrians  revolted,  and 
BvioTe  fealty  to  his  younger  Brother  Edgar. 

BaMer,  Chronicles,  p.  11. 

3.  Fidelity  in  general,  as  of  one  friend  to  an- 
other, of  a  wife  to  a  husband,  etc. ;  faithful- 
ness; faith;  loyalty. 

Nor  did  he  doubt  her  more, 
But  rested  in  het  fealty.  Tennyson,  Geraiut. 

We  keep  oxa  fealty  to  the  laws 
Through  patient  pain. 

Whittier,  Anniversary  Poem. 

Oath  of  fealty,  under  the  feudal  system,  an  oath  prom- 
ising fidelity  on  the  part  of  the  vassal  to  his  lord,  usually 
given  upon  investiture  of  a  fee. 

The  oath  of  fealty  taken  after  homage  is  given  by  Brit- 
ton  lib  iii.  c.  4.  In  case  ot  fealty  to  the  king  it  is  this : 
"Hear  this,  ye  good  people,  that  I,  such  a  one  by  name, 
faith  will  bear  to  our  lord  King  Edward  from  this  day  for- 
ward, of  life  and  limb,  of  body  and  chattels  and  earthly 
honour:  and  the  services  which  belong  to  him  for  the  fees 
and  tenements  which  I  hold  of  him,  will  lawfully  perform 
to  him  as  they  become  due,  to  the  best  of  my  power,  so 
help  me  God  and  the  saints." 

^  5«m!)&s,  Const.  Hist.,  I  462,  note. 

=Svn.  Allegiance,  Loyalty,  Fealty.  See  allegiance. 
f ear  1  (f er),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  feare,  feere  ; 
<  MB.  feer,  fere,  fer,  fear,  <  AS.  fcer,  fear,  ter- 
ror, in  comp.  generally  implying  sudden  dan- 
ger, =  OS.  far,  a  plot,  snare,  =  OD.  vaer,  D.ge- 
vaar,  danger,  =  OHG.  fara,  MHG.  vare,  a  plot, 
treason,  danger,  fright,  G.  gefahr,  danger,  = 
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lael.far,  bale,  harm,  mischief,  a  plague,  =  Sw. 
fara  =  Dan.  fare,  danger  (the  sense  and  per- 
haps the  form  due  to  the  D.  and  G.);  not  in 
Goth. ;  cf.  Goth.ferja,  a  spy,  'L.periculitm,  dan- 
ger, peril,  Gr.  ndpa,  an  attempt,  attack :  words 
ult.  connected,  having  orig.  reference  to  the 
"perils  of  the  way,"  as  waylaying,  sudden  at- 
tack, sudden  alarms,  etc.,  the  Teut.  root  being 
that  of  Goth,  faran,  AS.  faran,  etc.,  E.  fare,  go : 
seefare^.  Ct.feer  =fear^,  a  companion,  from 
the  same  source.  'BeJi<iefearful,fearsome,ferly, 
etc.]  1.  A  painful  emotion  or  passion  excited 
by  the  expectation  of  evil  or  harm,  and  accom- 
panied by  a  strong  desire  to  escape  it ;  an  active 
feeling  of  dread  of  which  fright  and  terror  are 
the  intenser  degrees;  hence,  apprehension  or 
dread  in  general,  strong  and  sudden  fear  is  accom- 
panied by  extreme  physical  disturbances,  as  trembling, 
paling,  impairmentof  the  power  of  speech  and  action,  etc. 

WelefteModonafor/ere  of  the  Turkes  ;  it  was  but  late 
Uenycyans,  but  nowe  the  Turke  bathe  it. 

Sir  B.  Quylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  12. 
There  is  no  fear  in  love ;  but  perfect  love  casteth  out 
fear.  1  John  iv.  18. 

They,  bestill'd 
Almost  to  jelly  with  the  act  of /ear, 
Stand  dumb,  and  speak  not  to  him. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  1.  2. 
Fear  is  an  uneasiness  of  the  mind  upon  the  thought  of 
future  evil  likely  to  befall  us.  Locke. 

All  persons  .  .  .  are  liable  to  be  thrown  by  the  pros- 
pect of  pains  into  the  state  of  passionate  aversion  which 
we  call /ear.         K.  Si&g-vAck,  Methods  of  Ethics,  p.  126. 

2.  Anxiety;  solicitude. 

The  greatest  and  principal  fear  was  for  the  holy  temple. 

2  Mac.  XV.  18. 
The  truth  is,  I  have  some  fear  that  I  am  more  behind- 
hand in  the  world  for  these  last  two  years,  since  I  have 
not,  or  for  some  time  could  not,  look  after  my  accounts. 
Pepys,  Diary,  IV.  87. 
The  -minor  forms  of  fear,  expressed  by  anxiety,  watch- 
fulness, care,  use  up  the  powers  of  thought,  and  exclude 
all  Impressions  of  a  foreign  nature. 

A.  Bain,  Emotions  and  Will,  p.  56. 

8,  A  cause  or  object  of  fear. 

Or,  in  the  night,  imagining  some /ear, 
How  easy  is  a  bush  suppos'd  a  bear. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  v.  1. 
Oh,  good  God, 
That  I  had  never  seen  that  false  man's  eyes. 
That  dares  reward  me  thus  with /cars  and  curses ! 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Captain,  i.  3. 

4.  Formidableness ;  aptness  to  cause  fear. 

My  love  and /ear  glued  many  friends  to  thee. 

Shak.,  3  Hen.  VI.,  ii.  6. 

5.  Keverence;  respect  for  rightful  authority; 
especially,  reverence  manifesting  itself  in  obe- 
dience. 

The /ear ^of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  knowledge. 

Prov.  i.  7. 
Render  therefore  to  all  their  dues :  tribute  to  whom 
tribute  Is  due ;  .  .  .  fear  to  whom /ear.  Rom.  xiii.  7. 

Temporal  power, 
The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty, 
Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and /ear  of  kings. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iv.  1. 
For  fear,  lest ;  in  case. 

Receive  the  money  now, 
For  fear  you  ne'er  see  chain  nor  money  more. 

Shak.,C.  of  E.,  iii.  2. 

=Syn.  1.  See  alarm.— 2.  Concern,  dread. —  5.  Veneration, 

feari  (fer),  «.'  [<  ME.  feren,  <  AS.fceran,  fright- 
en, more  commonly  in  comp.  d-fwran,  frighten 
(whence  E.  afeard,  q.  v.),  =  OS.  farm  =  D.  ver- 
varen  =  OHG.  farjan,  lie  in  wait,  plot  against, 
frighten,  =  ODan.  forfoere  (Dan.  forfmrde)  = 
Sw./oV/dVd,  frighten;  from  the  noun:  see/earl, 
n.]  I.  trans.  If.  To  frighten;  affright;  terrify; 
drive  away  or  keep  away  byfear. 
Pacientliche,  thorgh  hus  prouynce  and  to  hus  peple  hym 

shewe, 
Feden  hem  and  Alien  hem  and  fere  hem  fro  synne. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xviii.  285. 

I  tell  thee,  lady,  this  aspect  of  mine, 
Hath/ea/d  the  valiant.       Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  ii.  1. 
Art  not  ashamed  that  any  flesh  should  fear  thee  ? 

Middleton,  Mad  World. 

Some,  sitting  on  the  hatches,  would  seem  there 
With  lildeous  gazing  to  fear  away  fear. 

Donne,  The  Storm. 

3.  To  feel  a  painful  apprehension  of,  as  some 
impending  evil ;  be  a&aid  of;  consider  or  ex- 
pect with  emotions  of  alarm  or  solicitude. 

I  will /ear  no  evil,  for  thou  art  with  me.       Ps.  xxiii.  4. 
A  beggar  with  a  clouted  cloak. 
In  whom  I/ear'd  no  ill, 
Hath  with  his  nike-statt  claw'd  my  back. 
Robin  Hood  and  the  Beggar  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  194). 

What  ails  this  gentlewoman? 
Alas,  Ifear  she  is  not  well,  good  gentlewoman ! 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Coxcomb,  iv.  4. 
Like  an  animal,  a  savage  fears  whatever  is  strange  in 
appearance  or  behaviour. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  §  194. 
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3,  To  reverence;  have  a  reverential  awe  of; 
venerate. 

This  do,  and  live  ;  tor  I/eor  God.  Gen.  xlii.  18. 

I  /ear  God,  yet  am  not  afraid  of  him. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Beligio  Medici,  i.  62. 

4t._  To  have  fear  for;  have  anxiety  about;  he 
solicitous  for. 

Wot.  Doth  he  keep  his  bed  ? 

Mc8g.  He  did,  my  lord,  fonr  days  ere  I  set  forth ; 
And  at  the  time  of  my  departure  thence, 
He  was  much/ear'd  by  his  physicians. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  iv.  1. 

Only  I  crave  the  shelter  of  your  closet 
A  little,  and  then /ear  me  not. 
Beau,  and  Fl.,  Knight  of  Burning  Pestle,  iv.  4. 

To  fearno  COlorst.  See  coior.  =  Syn.  2.  To  apprehend, 
dread. 

H.  intraiis.  1.  To  be  frightened;  be  afraid; 
be  in  apprehension  of  evil ;  feel  anxiety  on  ac- 
count of  some  expected  evil. 

Fear  not,  Abram ;  I  am  thy  shield  and  thy  exceeding 
great  reward.  Gen.  xv.  1. 

CIn  this  sense  the  verb  is  often  used  reflexively  with  the 
personal  pronouns  me,  thee,  him,  her. 

A  flash, 
\fear  me,  that  will  strike  my  blossom  dead. 

Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 

Surely  Ifear  me,  midst  the  ancient  gold 
Base  metal  ye  will  light  on  here  and  there. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  1. 141.] 

2.  To  be  in  anxious  uncertainty;  doubt. 
If  you  shall  see  Cordelia 
(As/«or  not  but  you  shall).      Shak.,  Lear,  iii.  1. 
Ne'refea/re,  for  men  must  love  thee 
When  they  behold  thy  glorie.  Old  song. 

fear^t,  n.    SeefeerK 

fearS,  feer^  (fer),"a.    [ME.  fere,  feore  =  OFries. 

fere  =  OHGr.  gafuori,  MHGr.  gemiere  =  Icel. 

fcBrr,  able,  capable,  fit,  serviceable,  =  Sw.  Dan. 

for,  stout;  prob.  ult.<  AS.  faran (=  OBGr.  faran, 

etc.), go:  see/orei and/ere*.]    Able;  capable; 

stout;  strong;  sound:  as,  hale  and/ear  (whole 

and  entire,  well  and  sound).     [Obsolete  or 

Scotch.] 

Now  alle  that  es  /ere  and  unfaye  alive  of  thes  fyve  hun- 

dreth 
ffalles  on  syr  fflorent,  a  ffyve  score  knyghttes. 

Morte  Arthwre  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2797. 

fear-babet  (fer'bab),  n.  [</earl,  v.  t.,  1,  +  obj. 
habe.']    A  bugbear,  such  as  frightens  children. 

As  for  their  shewes  and  words,  they  are  hut  feare-babes, 
nor  worthy  once  to  move  a  worthy  man's  conceit. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  p.  299. 

feard,  feared  (ferd).  jj.  a.  [Pp.  of/eorl,  ?;.;  or 
abbr.  of  o/eard.]  Afeard;  afraid.  [Now  only 
prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

The  beggar  was  the /eardesi  man  , 
Of  one  that  ever  might  be. 
Robin  Hood  and  the  Beggar  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  197). 

fearer  (fer'er),  n.    One  who  fears. 

Fellowship  and  Friendships  hest 
With  thy  fearers  all  I  hold, 
Such  as  hold  thy  biddings  best. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Ps.  119,  H. 

fearful  (fer'ful),  a.  [<  ME.  feerful,  ferful, 
frightful,  causing  fear,  also  frightened,  feeling 
fear,  </(ser,/er,  fear,  + -/mZ.]  1.  Peeling  fear, 
dread,  apprehension,  or  solicitude ;  afraid. 

This  put  the  King  [Edward  II.  ]  into  a  great  Strait ;  loth 
he  was  to  leave  Gaveston,  &nd  fearful  he  was  to  provoke 
the  Lords.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  106. 

I  see  you  all  are  mute,  and  stand  amaz'd. 
Fearful  to  answer  me. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  King  and  No  King,  iii.  1. 
This  dress  and  that  by  turns  you  tried. 
Too  fearful  that  you  should  not  please. 

Tennyson,  Miller's  Daughter. 

2.  Timid;  timorous;  wanting  courage. 

Durste  she  not  hym  diffende,  ffor  a  woman  a-loone  is 
/eerfuU.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  428. 

He  .  .  .  trembled  underneath  his  mighty  hand, 
And  like  afearefull  dog  him  followed  through  the  land. 
Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  xii.  36. 
What  man  is  there  that  iefearfvZ  and  fainthearted? 

Deut.  XX.  8. 
But  it  is  likely,  the  Chubs  will  sink  down  towards  the 
bottom  of  the  water,  at  the  first  shadow  of  your  rod  (for 
Chub  is  the  fearfullest  of  fishes). 

/.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  68. 

3.  Causing  or  such  as  to  cause  fear ;  impressing 
fear;  frightful;  dreadful;  terrible;  awful. 

He  was  aferfull  freke,  in  fas  to  beholde  ; 

And  mony  ledes  with  his  loke  laithet  full  euyll ! 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  1.  7725. 

That  thou  mayest  fear  this  glorious  and  fearful  name, 
THE  LORD  THY  GOD.  Deut.  xxvlii.  68. 

Oh,  mother,  these  are /ear./uZ  hours  !  speak  gently 
To  these  fierce  men  ;  they  will  afford  you  pity. 

Fletcher,  Bonduca,  iv.  4. 

4.  Showing  fear;  produced  by  fear;  indica- 
tive of  fear.     [Rare.] 
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Cold  fearful  drops  stand  on  my  trembling  flesh. 

Shak.,  Eich.  III.,  v.  3. 

=Syn.  2.  Pusillanimous,  cowardly,  faint-hearted.— 3. 
Dreadful.  Frightful,  etc.  (see  awful) ;  dire,  direful,  hor- 
rible, distressing,  shocking. 

fearfully  (fer'ful-i),  adv.  1.  With  or  from 
fear ;  in  a  timorous  or  cowardly  manner. 

He  hsith  fearfully  and  basely 
Betray'd  his  own  cause. 

Beau,  and  FL,  Knight  of  Malta,  iii.  2. 
In  such  a  night. 
Did  Thisbe/ear/«iij/  o'ertrip  the  dew. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  v.  1. 

2.  In  a  manner  to  cause  fear  or  awe. 
I  am  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made.      Ps.  cxxxix.  14. 
There  is  a  cliff  whose  high  and  bending  head 
Loois  fearfully  in  the  confined  deep. 

Shak.,  Lear,  iv.  1. 
I  am  borne  darkly,  fearfully  afar  1 

Shelley,  Adonais,  Iv. 

£earfUlliess  (fer'ful-nes),  n.  1.  The  quality 
of  being  fearful  or  timorous ;  timidity ;  awe ; 
alarm;  dread. 

A  third  thing  that  makes  a  government  despised  is  fear- 
fulness  of,  and  mean  compliances  with,  bold  popular  of- 
fenders. SoMtA,  Sermons. 

2.  The  quality  of  causing  fear  or  alarm;  dread- 
fulness. 

fearless  (fer'les),  a.  [</eari  -f-  -less.'}  With- 
out fear;  bold;  courageous;  intrepid;  un- 
daunted. 

And  fearless  minds  climb  soonest  unto  crowns. 

Shak.,  3  Hen.  VI.,  iv.  7. 
Fearless  will  I  enter  here 
And  meet  my  fate,  whatso  it  be. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  286. 

=Syn.  Brave,  dauntless,  daring,  valiant,  valorous,  gallant. 
fearlessly  (fer'les-li),  adv.    In  a  fearless  or  cou- 
rageous manner ;  ■without  fear ;  intrepidly. 

Men  who  so  fearlessly  expose  themselves  to  this  most 
formidable  of  perils.'  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

fearlessness  (fer'les-nes), «.  The  state  or  char- 
acter of  being  fearless;  freedom  from  fear; 
courage;  boldness;  intrepidity. 

He  gave  instances  of  an  invincible  courage  and  fearless- 
ness in  danger.  Clarendtm,  Great  Rebellion. 

fear  lot  (f  er'lot),  n.  A  dialectal  variant  of  firlot. 

fearnaught,  fearnought  (f er'nat),  n.  [<  /mri, 
V.  t.,  +  obj.  naught,  nought.}  Same  as  dread- 
naught,  3.  ' 

fearsome  (fer'sum),  a.  [</eori  -I-  -some.}  1. 
Causing  fear ;  fearful ;  frightful ;  dreadful. 

Eh !  it  wad  he  fearsome  to  be  burnt  alive  for  uaething, 
like  as  if  ane  had  been  a  warlock  I 

Scott,  GuyMannering,  xlviii. 
Who  else  would  have  come  to  see  ye  in  such  a  fearsome 
hole  as  this?    Mercy  on  me,  it's  like  the  bottomless  pit ! 
W.  Black,  In  Far  Loohaber,  xii. 

2.  Timid;  apprehensive;  frightened:  as,  "a 
silly,  fearsome  thing,"  B.  Taylor. 

Which  would  then  play,  in  a  fearsome  fashion,  with 
hon-ors  of  sin  and  the  dread  beliefs  of  Calvinism. 

The  Century,  XXVIL  332. 

fearsomely  (fer'sum-li),  adv.    In  a  fearsome  or 
fear-inspiring  manner;  fearfully;  timidly, 
feart  (fert),  p.  a.    A  variant  oifeard. 
feasablet,  a.    See  feasible. 
feasei,  v.    See  feeze\ 
fease^t,  v.  i.    Seefeeee^. 
fease-strawt,  n.    An  obsolete  perverted  form 


feasibility  (fe-zi-bil'j-ti),  n.  [<  feasible:  see 
-biUty.}  The  quality  of  bein^  feasible  or  ca- 
pable of  execution ;  practicability. 
feasible  (fe'zi-bl),  a.  and  n.  [Formerly  also 
feasable,  feazaUe,  faisiile ;  <  OP.  (and  F.)fai- 
sable,  that  may  be  done,  <  faire  (ppr.  faisant), 
do:  see  fact.}  I,  a.  Capable  of  being  done, 
performed,  or  effected;  that  may  be  accom- 
plished or  carried  out;  practically  possible:  as, 
the  project  is  attractive,  but  not  feasible. 

Torequire  tasks  notfaisible  is  tyranicall,  and  doth  onely 
picke  a  quarrell  to  punish ;  they  could  neither  make  straw 
nor  find  it,  yet  they  must  have  it. 

Bp.  Ball,  Afflictions  of  Israel. 
I  thought  now  was  my  time  to  make  my  Escape,  by  get- 
ting leave,  if  possible,  to  stay  here  :  for  it  seemed  not  very 
feazable  to  do  it  by  stealth.        Dampier,  Voyages,  I.  481. 
Fair  although  and  feasible  It  seem, 
Depend  not  much  upon  your  golden  dream. 

Cowper,  Tirocinium,  1.  428. 
We  are  bound  to  suggest  to  these  unfortunates,  who  look 
to  us  for  advice,  some/easi&?e  plan. 

W.  Phillips,  Speeches,  p.  81. 

Il.t  n.  That  which  is  practicable. 
Hence  it  is  that  we  conclude  many  things  within  the  list 
of  impossibilities  which  yet  are  easie/ea^6Ze». 

Glanville,  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  xii. 
feasibleness    (fe'zi-bl-nes),  n.    Feasibility; 
practicability. 


feast 

Some  discourse  there  was  about  the  fmsibleness  of  it 
and  several  times  by  accident  ...  I  have  heard  it  men- 
tioned as  a  thing  might  easily  be  done,  but  never  con- 
sented to  as  fit  to  be  done. 

State  Trials,  William  Lord  Russell,  p.  692. 

feasibly  (f e'zi-bli),  adv.  In  a  feasible  manner ; 
practicably. 

feast  (f est),  n.  [<  ME.  feeste,  feste,  fest,  <  OF. 
feste,  F.  fSte  (see  fite,  n.)  =  Fv.festa  =  Sp.^esto 
=  Pg.  It.  festa  =  D.  feest  =  G.  Dan.  Sw.  fest,  < 
L.  festa,  pi.  otfestum,  a  holiday,  festival,  feast, 
neut.  of  festus,  joyous,  festive,  belonging  to  a 
holiday  (dies  festus,  a  holiday);  cf.  feriw  (for 
"fesioe),  holidays  (whence  "E-fair^,  q.  v. ).  Hence 
(from  L.  festum)  festal,  festival,  etc.]  1.  A 
festival  in  commemoration  of  some  event,  or 
in  honor  of  some  distinguished  person;  a  set 
time  of  festivity  and  rejoicing :  opposed  to/as*. 
In  this  sense  the  word  is  almost  «ntji'£ly  confined  to  ec- 
clesiastical feasts. .  In  the  Jewish  church  the  most  im- 
portant feasts,  apaii;  from  the  sabbath,  were  those  of  the 
Atonement',  the  Passover,  Taberna(;les,  and  Pentecost. 
To  these  were  subsequently  added  the  feasts  of  Purim  and 
the  Dedication.  In  the  Christian  church  Christmas  and 
Easter  are  feasts  of  almost  imiversal  recognition  and  ob- 
servance. To  these  many  others  have  been  added,  cele- 
brating events  in  the  life  of  Christ  or  in  the  lives  of  the 
apostles,  saints,  and  martyrs.  Eeasts  are  divided  into  mmi- 
able  and  immovable,  according  as  they  occur  on  a  specific 
day  of  the  week  succeeding  a  certain  day  of  the  month 
or  phase  of  the  moon,  or  at  a  fixed  date.  Easter  is  a  mov- 
able feast,  upon  which  all  other  movable  feasts  depend ; 
Christmas  is  an  immovable  feast.  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  feasts  are  further  divided  into  obligatory  and  non- 
obligatory,  and  again  into  doubles,  semi-doubles,  simples, 
etc.,  according  to  the  religious  of^ces  required  to  be  re- 
cited in  the  church  service. 

For  the  love  and  in  worschipe  of  that  Ydole,  and  for 
the  reverence  of  the  Feste,  thei  slen  hemself,  a  200  or  300* 
persones,  with  scharpe  Knyfes. 

MandevUle,  Travels,  p.  176. 
The  kynge  lete  it  be  knowen  thourgh  his  reame  that  alt 
high  festes,  as  Pasch  and  Pentecoste  and  yole  and  halow- 
messe,  sholde  be  holden  at  Cardoel. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  63. 
Bonfires  in  France  forth^with  I  am  to  make, 
To  keep  our  great  Saint  George's /ease  withal. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VL,  i.  1. 

The  autumn  feast  lingered  on  unchallenged  in  the  village- 

harvest-home,  with  the  sheaf,  in  old  times  a  symbol  of  the 

god,  nodding  gay  with  flowers  and  ribbons,  on  the  last. 

wagon.  J.  B.  Qreen,  Conq.  of  Eng.,  p.  11, 

2.  A  sumptuous  entertainment  or  repast  of 
which  a  number  of  guests  partake;  partiour 
larly,  a  rich  or  splen(Sd  public  entertainment. 

The  governor  of  the  feast  called  the  bridegroom. 

John  ii.  9. 

Make  not  a  city  feast  of  it,  to  let  the  meat  cool  ere  we 

can  agree  upon  the  first  place.  Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  iii.  6. 

Last  Wednesday  I  gave  &  feast  in  form  to  the  Hertfords.. 

Walpole,  Letters,  II.  430. 

And  Julian  made  a  solemn/eaa£;  I  never 

Sat  at  a  costlier.  Tennyson,  Lover's  Tale,  iv. 

3.  Any  rich,  delicious,  or  abundant  repast  or 
meal;  hence,  something  delicious  or  highly 
agreeable,  or  in  which  some  delectable  quality 
abounds. 

He  that  is  of  a  merry  heart  hath  a  continual /east. 

Prov.  XV.  15. 
A  perpetual  ./ioit  of  nectar'd  sweets. 
Where  no  crude  smieit  reigns. 

Milton,  ComuB,  1.  478_ 
There  St.  Joljn  mingles  with  my  friendly  bowl. 
The /cast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul. 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Horace,  IL  i.  128. 

Rise  from  the /east  of  soiTow,  lady. 
Where  all  day  long  you  sit  between 
Joy  and  woe,  and  whisper  each. 

Tennyson,  Margaret,  v. 

Double  least,  an  ecclesiastical  festival  on  which  the  an- 
tiphon  is  doubled.  See  semi-double  and  sijiipZe.— Feast- 
of  asses.  See  feast  of  fools.— Teast  of  Dolors.  See 
(ioior.— Feast  of  Eggs.  See  Egg  Saturday,  under  egg^. 
—Feast  of  fools  and  feast  of  asses,  festivals,  simulat- 
ing the  Saturnalia,  and  perhaps  a  survival  of  them,  cele- 
brated in  many  counti'ies  of  Europe,  especially  in  France, 
during  the  middle  ages,  from  Christmas  to  Epiphany,  but 
chiefly  on  the  1st  of  January  in  each  year.  In  the  feast 
of  fools  a  bishop,  archbishop,  or  pope  of  fools  was  chosen 
and  placed  on  a  throne  in  the  principal  church,  and  a 
burlesque  high  mass  was  said  by  his  orders.  The  feast  of 
asses,  following  the  former  or  celebrated  on  a  later  day, 
■was  a  pageant  that  owed  its  name  to  the  important  part 
which  the  ass  played  in  it.  In  some  places  the  allusion 
was  to  the  ass  of  Balaam,  in  others  to  the  ass  which  is  said 
to  have  stood  beside  the  manger  in  which  the  infant  Sa- 
viour was  laid,  or  to  the  ass  on  which  Mary  and  the  child 
fied  into  Egypt,  or,  in  others  still,  to  the  ass  on  which 
Jesus  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem.  Some  of 
the  features  of  these  festivals  still  survive  in  the  cai'nival. 
—Feast  of  lanterns,  a  Chinese  festival  held  annually 
at  the  fli-st  lull  moon  of  the  year  (the  16th  day  of  the  first 
month),  when  colored  lanterns  are  hung  at  every  door,  and 
the  graves  are  illuminated.— Feast  Of  Maccabees,  m 
the  ancient  Christian  church,  a  festival  celebrated  annu- 
ally in  honor  of  the  seven  Maccabees,  who  died  in  defense 
of  Jewish  law.  It  is  uncertain  on  what  day  the  festival 
was  held,  but  the  Roman  Catholic  martyrology  places  It  on 
the  ist  of  August.— Feast  Of  orthodoxy,  of  the  ffeaer- 
atlou,  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  of  the  Fresentatlon,  etc. 
See  orthodoxy,  federation,  heart,  etc.— TO  make  feastf, 
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to  show  gladness ;  pay  flattering  attention ;  give  friendly 
entertainment. 

I  lykne  hlr  to  the  scorploun, 

That  ys  a  fals,  flateyfynge  beste, 

For  with  his  hede  he  Tnakethfeste, 

But  al  amydde  his  flaterynge, 

With  his  tayle  hyt  wol  stynge 

And  envenyme,  and  so  wol  she. 

Chaucer,  Death  of  Blanche,  1.  638. 
=8yiL  2.  FeaM,  Banquet,  Festival.  The  idea  of  a  social 
meal  of  unusual  richness  or  abundance,  for  the  purposes 
of  pleasure,  may  be  common  to  these  words.  Feast  is 
generic ;  speciflcaUy,  it  differs  from  bamquet  in  the  fact 
that  at  a  feast  the  food  is  abundant  and  choice,  while  at  a 
ianqmt  there  is  richness  or  expensiveness,  and  especially 
pomp  or  ceremony.  The  essential  characteristic  of  a/cs- 
tivdtiR  concurrence  in  the  manifestation  of  joy,  the  joyous 
celebration  of  some  event,  feasting  being  a  frequent  but 
not  necessary  part :  as,  to  hold  high  Jeatival.  See  earou- 
aal^. 

When  I  make  a  feast, 
I  would  my  guests  should  praise  it,  not  the  coolts. 

Sir  J.  Harington,  Writers  that  carp,  etc. 

Go  to  your  bwnquet  then,  but  use  delight 
So  as  to  rise  still  with  an  appetite. 

Herrick,  Hesperides,  cccxli. 
Pagan  converts  whose  idolatrous  worship  had  been  made 
up  of  sacred  festivals,  and  who  very  readily  abused  these 
to  gross  riot,  as  appears  from  the  censure  of  St.  Paul. 

Emerson,  The  lord's  Supper. 

feast  (test),  v.  [<  ME.  feesten,  festen,  <  OF. 
fester  (mod.  P.  fSter)  =  It.  festare,  <  ML.  festare, 
feast;  from  the  noun.]  J.  intrans.  1.  To  make 
a  feast;  have  a  feast;  eat  sumptuously  or  abun- 
dantly. 

And  his  sons  went  and  feasted  in  their  houses,  every  one 
his  day.  Job  1.  i. 

We  feast  and  sing. 
Dance,  kiss,  and  coll.    . 

Xiddleton,  The  Witch,  i.  2. 
Dear  to  Arthur  was  that  haU  of  ours, 
As  having  there  so  oft  with  all  his  knights 
Feasted.  Tennyson,  Holy  Grail. 

2.  Figuratively,  to  dwell  with  gratification  or 
delight :  as,  to  feast  on  a  poem  or  a  picture. 

Sometime  all  full  with  feasting  on  your  sight. 
And  by  and  by  clean  starved  for  a  look. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  Ixxv. 

II,  trans.  1.  Toprovide  with  a  feast;  enter- 
tain with  sumptuous  fare. 

King  Eichard  swore,  on  sea  or  shore, 
He  never  was  feasted  better. 

Tlie  Kings  Disguise  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  379). 
I  do  feast  to-night 
My  best-esteem'd  accLuaintance. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  il.  2. 
The  Kmg  feasted  my  Lord  once,  and  it  lasted  from 
Eleven  of  the  Clock  till  towards  the  Evening. 

Houiell,  Letters,  L  vi.  2. 

2.  To  delight;  pamper;  gratify  luxuriously: 
as,  to  feast  the  soul. 

We  cannot  feast  your  eyes  with  masques  and  revels. 
Or  courtly  antics.    Beau,  and  Fl.,  Laws  of  Candy,  iii.  2. 

Whose  taste  or  smell  can  bless  the  feasted  sense. 

Dryden. 

I  am  never  weary  of  .  .  .  feasting  a  foolish  gaze  on  sun- 
cracked  plaster  and  unctuous  Indoor  shadows. 

H.  James,  Jr.,  Trans.  Sketches,  p.  149. 

feast-day  (fest'da),  n.  [=  D.  feestdag  =  G. 
festtag  =  Dan.  Sw.  festdag.'i  A  day  of  feast- 
ing and  rejoicing;  a  festival;  especially,  the 
day  of  an  ecclesiastical  feast. 

Tlie  prodigious  Increase  of  feast-days  in  the  Christian 

cliurch  commenced  toward  the  close  of  the  fourth  centuiy. 

Sees's  Cyc.,  art.  Feast. 

feasterl  (fes't6r),  n.  [<  ME.  festour,  <  festen, 
feast.]  One  who  feasts,  or  who  gives  a  feast 
or  an  entertainment. 

Neuer  festour  (edde  better. 

Holy  Hood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  220. 

lud  waa  hardy,  and  bold  in  Warr,  in  Peace  a  jolly  Feaster. 
Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  i. 

feaster^t,  »•    -An  oljsolete  form  of  fester. 

feastful  (fesffid),  a.  [<  feast  +  -ful.'\  Fes- 
tive; joyful;  sumptuous;  luxurious:  aa,  feast- 
ful rites. 

The  virgins  also  shall,  on  feastful  days. 
Visit  his  tomb  with  flowers.     Milton,  S.  A. ,  1. 1741. 
Therefore  be  sure, 
Thou,  when  the  bridegroom  with  his  feasfful  friends 
Passes  to  bliss  at  the  mid  hour  of  night. 
Hast  gain'd  thy  entrance.  MUton,  Sonnets,  iv. 

Singing  and  murmuring  In  Tier  feastful  mirth. 
Joying  to  feel  herself  alive. 

Tennyson,  Palace  of  Art, 

feastfuUjr  (f est'fid-i),  adv.  In  a  luxurious  man- 
ner; festively.    Imp.  Diet.     [Rare.] 

feastlyt  (fest'li),  a.  [<  MB.  festUch  (=  G.  fest- 
W  =  Dan.  Sw.  festlig,  festive,  solemn) ;  <  feast 
+  -%!.]  Used  to  or  fond  of  festival  occasions. 

Afestlich  man,  as  fresh  as  May. 

Chaucer,  Squire's  Tale,  1.  273. 

featl  (fet),  n.  [<  MB.  feet,  fete,  faite,  deed,  fact, 
matter,  <  OF.  (and  'P.)  fait,  deed,  fact,  <  L./ac- 
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tmn,  deed,  fact:  see  fact,  of  which  feaf^  is  a 
doublet.]  A  deed;  especially,  a  noteworthy 
or  extraordinary  act  or  performance;  an  ex- 
ploit :  as,  feats  of  arms ;  feats  of  horsemanship 
or  of  dexterity. 

Also  Sonnday  And  Munday,  And  was  shewyd  ther  many 
Dy  verse /e«i«  of  werre. 

TorUngton,  Diarie  of  Eng.  TraveU,  p.  63. 
The  feat   of   merchandizing   is  nowhere  condemned 
throughout  the  holy  Scriptures. 

BuUinger,  Sermons  (trans.),  II.  31. 
You  have  shown  all  Hectors. 
Enter  the  city,  clip  your  wives,  your  friends. 
Tell  them  your/ea(«.  Shak.,  A.  and  C,  iv.  8. 

They  showed  him  also  the  Jawbone  with  which  Samson 
did  such  mighty /eafs.  Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  p.  124. 
=  Syn.  Deed,  Feat,  Exploit,  Achievement.  These  words 
are  arranged  in  the  order  of  strength ;  deed,  however, 
may  have  a  much  more  elevated  character  than/ea(,  and 
even  surpass  exploit.  A  deed,  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
base  or  ignoble.  It  is,  therefore,  often  accompanied  by 
an  adjective  of  quality.  A  feat  is  generally  an  act  of  re- 
markable skill  or  strength :  as,  the  feats  of  a  juggler,  a 
ventriloquist,  an  athlete.  An  exploit  is  especially  an  act 
of  boldness  or  bravery,  with  various  degrees  of  mental 
power  in  working  it  out.  An  achievement  is  the  result  of 
large  ability  in  planning,  and  diligence  and  boldness  in 
executing.  Feat,  exploit,  and  achievement  differ  from  act, 
action,  and  deed  in  that  the  first  three  always,  and  the  last 
three  only  sometimes,  represent  something  gi-eat. 
Nor  florid  prose,  nor  honeyed  lies  of  rhyme 
Can  blazon  evil  deeds,  nor  consecrate  a  crime. 

Byron,  Childe  Harold,  i.  3. 
He  hath  borne  himself  beyond  the  promise  of  his  age, 
doing  in  the  figure  of  a  lamb,  the/eate  of  a  lion. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  i.  1; 
First  from  the  ancient  world  those  giants  came. 
With  many  a  vain  exploit.  Milton,  P.  L.,  iii.  466. 

Great  is  the  rumour  of  this  dreadful  knight, 
And  his  achievements  of  no  less  account. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VL,  ii.  3. 

feat^t  (fet),  V.  t.  [Appar.  <  feat^,  n.,  but  prob. 
■with  ref.  to  feature.']  To  form;  fashion;  set 
an  example  to. 

Liv'd  in  court,  .  .  . 
A  sample  to  the  youngest ;  to  th'  more  mature, 
A  glass  that  feated  them.         Shak.,  Cymbeline,  i.  1. 

feat^  (fet),  a.  [<  ME.  fete  (rare),  shortenedfrom 
the  common  form  fetis,  fetys  (rarely  fetous, 
whence  later  spelling /eatoas,  q.  v.),  neat^  pret- 
ty, <  OF.  faicUs,  faitis,  faitisse,  faitice,  fetis  = 
Fv.  fetis,  well-made,  neat,  pretty,  <  'L.facUcms, 
faeUUus,  made  by  art,  artificial :  see  factitious 
aad  fetish,  both  ult.  from  the  same  source.]  1 . 
Neat;  skilful;  ingenious;  deft;  clever. 

Se,  80  she  goth  on  patens  faire  and  fete. 

Court  of  Lone,  1.  1087. 
Lightly  the  elves  sae/ea*  and  free. 
They  dance  all  under  the  greenwood  tree  ! 
Sir  Oluf  and  the  Elf-King's  Daughter  (Child's  Ballads, 

[I.  299). 
And  look  how  well  my  garments  sit  upon  me  ; 
Mnchfeater  than  before.  Shak.,  Tempest,  ii.  1. 

She  speaks /eat  English. 

Fletcher  and  Shirley,  Night- Walker,  iii.  6. 

3.  Large :  as,  a  pretty  feat  parcel  (a  rather 

large  quantity).     [Prov.  Eng.] 
feat2  (fet),  V.  t.     [,<feat^,  a.]    To  make  neat. 
fea.t-bodiedt  (fet'bod'"id),  a.    Having  a  feat  or 

trim  body. 
Nay,  Sue  has  a  hazel  eye ;  I  know  Sue  well ;  and  by  your 

leave,  not  so  trim  a  body  neither ;  this  is  a  feat  todied 

thing  I  tell  you.  Beau,  and  Fl.,  Coxcomb,  iii.  1. 

feateoust,  «•  [Cf.  featous,fetuous,  later  forms  of 
ME.  fetous,  fetis :  see  feat^,  a.]  Same  as  fea- 
tous. 

feateouslyt,  adv.    Same  a.s  featously. 

feather  (feTH'er),  n.  [Early mod.  B.  also fether; 
<  MB.  fether,  sometimes  feder,  <  AS.  fether,  a 
feather,  a  pen,  in  pi.  often  wings  (deriy.  fithere,  a 
wing),  =  OS.jfethera  =  D.  veder  =  OHG.  fedara, 
WRGcvedere,  veder,  G./«der,  afeather,  apen,  = 
loe\.  fjodhr  =  Sw.  M^er  =  ODan.  feder,  fejr,  fke- 
thcer,  feyre,  Dan.  fjeder,jjer  (=  Gofh.*flthra,  not 
recorded),  feather,  =  G-r.  irrepdv  (for  *TrETep6v),  a 
feather,  a  wing  (ef.  nripv^,  a  wing,  nriTMV  (for 
*'KeTilov),  feather,  down),  =  L.  penna,  OL.pesna 
(for  *petna,  with  different  suffix  -wa),  a  feather, 
a  pen  (whence  B.  pen^),  =  OBulg.  Bnlg.  Slov. 
Serv.  pero  =  Bohem.  p^ro  =  Vol.  pioro,  feather 
(OBulg.  pirati,  praU,  fly),  =  Skt.  pattra,  a  fea- 
ther, wing,  leaf,  patatra,  a  wing,  cf .  paUra,^.., 
flying,  <  ^  pat,  fly,  descend,  fall,  =  Gr.  vr^re- 
fftoj,  fly,  redupl.  ■K'mmv,  fall,  =  L.  petere,  faU 
upon,  make  for,  seek  (whence  E.  petition,  ap- 
petence, compete,  etc.).]  1.  One  of  the  epider- 
mal appendages  which  together  constitute  the 
plumage,  the  peculiar  covering  of  birds ;  also, 
collectively,  the  plumage.  Feathers  are  extremely 
modified  scales.  The  nearest  approach  to  them  in  ani- 
mals other  than  birds  is  probably  the  quills  of  the  porcu- 
pine. Feathers  are  epidermal,  non-vascular,  and  non- 
nervous  appendages,  consisting  of  a  homy  and  pithy  sub- 
stance, and  subject  to  periodical  molt.    They  grow  some- 
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what  like  hairs,  in  a  little  pit  or  pouch  formed  by  an  in- 
version of  the  dermal  layer  of  the  integument,  in  a  closed 
follicle,  upon  a  peculiarly  molded  papilla,  which  causes 
the  feather  to  assume  its  special  shape.  They  are  seldom 
implanted  uniformly  over  the  surface,  but  grow  in  special 
tracts  or  areas  separated  by  naked  spaces.  (See  pteryla, 
apterium.)  All  of  a  bird's  feathers  collectively  considered 
constitute  the  plumage  or  ptilosis.  (See  cut  under  6irdi.) 
A  perfect  feather  consists  of  a  main  stem,  shaft,  or  scape ; 
a  supplementary  stem,  aftershaft,  or  hyporachis;  and 
vanes,  webs,  or  vexiUa:  these  together  making  the  stan- 
dard. The-scape  is  divided  into  two  parts :  one,  nearest 
the  body  of  the  bii'd,  is  the  barrel,  quill,  or  calamus,  a 
hard,  horny,  hollow,  semi-transparent  tube  with  one  end 
inserted  In  the  skin ;  it  bears  no  webs,  and  passes  insensi- 
bly at  a  point  marked  by  a  little  pit  iuvibUicus)  into  the 
shaft  proper  or  rachis.  This  is  squarish  in  section,  ta- 
pers to  a  fine  point,  is  highly  elastic,  opaque,  and  solidly 
filled  with  dry  pith ;  it  beare  the  vexilla.  Tlie  aftershaft 
is  usually  like  a  miniature  of  the  main  feather,  springing 
from  the  stem  of  the  latter  at  the  junction  of  the  calamus 
and  rachis.  (See  aftershaft.)  With  its  vanes  it  is  called 
the  hypoptilum.  Sometimes  it  is  as  large  as  the  main 
feather.  There  are  two  vanes,  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
rachis.  Each  vane  consists  of  a  series  of  mutually  ap- 
pressed,  thin,  flat,  linear  or  lancelinear  plates,  the  barbs, 
set  off  obliquely  from  the  rachis  by  their  basal  ends  at 
a  varying  open  angle.  (See  cut  under  &ar&i.)  To  cause 
these  plates  to  cohere  with  one  another,  and  make  a  web- 
bing of  the  vane,  each  barb  bears  secondary  vanes ;  these 
are  barbules,  and  bear  to  the  barbs  the  same  relation  that 
the  barbs  bear  to  the  rachis.  Barbules  are  also  fringed, 
as  if  frayed  out,  along  their  lower,  edges ;  each  such  fringe 
makes  a  tertiary  vane.  When  these  vanes  are  simple,  they 
are  termed  barbicels ;  when  hooked,  hooklets  or  hamuli. 
(See  cut  under  barbule.)  From  such  perfect  structure 
leathers  may  be  reduced  in  various  ways,  even  to  lacking 
everything  but  the  shaft ;  when  this  is  very  thick,  feathers 
become  much  like  scales,  as  in  the  penguin ;  when  it  is 
fine,  they  resemble  hairs  or  bristles.  In  general,  three 
types  of  feather-structure  are  recognized :  (1)  The  perfect- 
ly feathery,  plwnious  orpennaceous,  structure.  The  goose- 
quill  used  as  a  pen  is  a  good  example  (though  it  lacks  an 
aftershaft).  Most  contour-feathers  are  pennaceous.  (2) 
The  downy  or  plumulaceous,  such  as  makes  up  the  un- 
der-plumage  or  down.  (3)  The  fUoplumaceous,  which 
approaches  a  bristle  or  hair.  (See  cut  vmAer  filoplume.) 
But  there  is  no  strict  line  of  demarcation,  and  in  fact  most 
feathers  are  pennaceous  with  plumulaceous  bases  of  the 
webs.  Feathers  are  also  classified  as  (1)  pennoe,  plumes, 
or  contour-feathers ;  (2)  plumuZoe,  or  down-feathers ;  (3) 
semiplumce,  or  half-feathers ;  (4)  fUoplumoe,  or  thread- 
feathers  ;  and  (5)  pulvivluinoe,  dust-feathers,  or  powder- 
down.  (See  phrases  below.)  The  acquisition  of  feathers 
is  called  endysis;  their  loss,  ecdysis.  Birds  which  ac- 
quire feathei's  in  the  egg  are  Proecoces  or  PtHopaides; 
those  which  are  hatched  naked  are  Altrices,  PsUoptedes,  or 
Gymnopcedes.  Feathers  are  of  extremely  rapid  growtli. 
They  are  of  many  shapes,  often  remarkable,  and  of  every 
possible  color.  The  color  is  usually  due  to  actual  pig- 
mentation, but  in  many  cases  to  iridescence.  The  optical 
effect  of  iridescence  is  due  to  the  texture  of  the  webs. 
Among  all  epidermal  structures,  feathers  probably  com- 
bine in  the  highest  degree  the  qualities  of  lightness, 
strength,  and  elasticity.  They  are  also  very  warm,  and  in 
many  cases  water-proof. 

He  hathe  a  Crest  of  Fedres  upon  his  Hed  more  gret  than 
the  Poocok  hathe.  Mandtville,  Travels,  p.  48. 

All  byrdes  doe  loue  by  kynde,  that  are  lyke  of  plume  and 

feather. 
Good  and  bad,  ye  wyld  and  tame,  all  kyndes  doe  draw  to- 

gyther.  Bailees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  89. 

With  the  feathers  of  these  wings  the  muses  made  them- 
selves crowns,  so  that  from  this  time  the  muses  wore  wings 
on  their  heads.  Ba^on,  Moral  Fables,  vi. 

2.  Something  in  the  form  of  a  feather,  or  re- 
sembling nearly  or  remotely  the  standard  of  a 
feather ;  something  made  of  feathers. 

The  bents 
And  coarser  grass  .  .  .  now  shine 
Conspicuous,  and  in  bright  apparel  clad, 
And,  fledg'd  with  icy /eatfters,  nod  superb. 

Cowper,  Task,  v.  26. 

Specifically  — (a)  A  plume.  (6)  Infounding,  a  thin  rib  cast 
on  iron  framing  to  s^engthen  it  and  resist  bending  or  frac- 
ture, (c)  A  slip  inserted  longitndin  ally  into  a  shaft  or  arbor, 
and  projecting  so  as  to  fit  a  groove  in  the  eye  of  a  wheel. 

(d)  One  of  two  pieces  of  metal  placed 
inahole  in  a  stone  which  is  to  be  split, 
a  wedge-shaped  key  or  plug  being 
driven  between  them  for  thispurpose. 

(e)  In  joinery,  aprojection  on  the  edge 
of  a  board  which  fits  into  a  channel 
on  the  edge  of  another  board,  in  the 
operation  of  joining  boards  by  groov- 
ing and  feathering,  or  grooving  and 
tonguing,  as  it  is  more  commonly 
called.  (/)  On  a  horse,  a  sort  of  nat- 
ural frizzling  of  the  hair,  which  in 
some  places  rises  above  the  smooth 
coat,  and  makes  a  figure  resembling  the  tip  of  an  ear  of 
wheat.  ((7)  A  foamy  spray  of  water  thrown  up  and  back- 
ward on  each  side  of  the  cutwater  of  a  swiftly  moving  ves- 
sel, or  from  the  edge  of  an  oar  when  turned  horizontally. 
See  feather-spray,  (h)  The  fringe  of  hair  on  the  back  of  the 
legs,  on  the  neck,  or  on  the  ears  of  some  breeds  of  dogs,  as 
setters.  Also  feathering,  (i)  In  precious  stones,  an  irreg- 
ular flaw.    See  the  extract. 

In  natural  rubies  the  cavities  are  always  angular  or 
crystalline  in  outline,  and  are  usually  filled  with  some 
liquid,  or,  if  they  form  part  of  a,  feather,  as  it  is  called  by 
the  jewelers,  they  are  often  arranged  with  the  lines  of 
growth.  Sei.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LVIII. 

3.  The  feathered  end  or  string-end  of  an  arrow. 
— 4.  Kind;  nature;  species:  from  the  prover- 
bial phrase  "birds  of  a  feather" — that  is,  of 
the  same  species. 


Feather,  def.  2  (/). 
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1  am  not  ot  thai,  feather,  to  shake  off 
ily  frieud  when  he  must  need  me. 

SAaJ:.,  T.  of  A.,  i.  1. 
For  both  of  you  are  birds  of  self-same /eaWicr. 

Shak.,  3  Hen.  VI.,iii.  3. 

5.  In  sporting,  "birds  collectively;  fowls:  as, 
fur,  fin,  asxAfeatlier. 

He  [the  Scotch  terrier]  maybe  induced  to  hunt /eaWer; 
he  never  talces  to  it  lilce  fur,  and  prefers  vermin  to  game 
at  all  times.      Dogs  of  Ch-eat  Britain  and  America,  p.  72. 

6.  Among  confectioners,  one  of  the  degrees  in 
tioiliug  sugar,  preceded  "by  the  blow,  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  ball. 

After  passing  the  degree  of  feather,  sugai'  is  inclined  to 
gl'ain  or  candy.  Workshop  Receipts,  2d  ser.,  p.  152. 

7.  Something  as  light  as  a  feather;  henee, 
something  very  unimportant ;  a  trifle. 

Thus  oft  it  haps  that,  when  within 
Tliey  slirinli  at  sense  of  secret  sin, 
A  feather  damits  the  brave. 

Scott,  Marmion,  iii.  14. 

A  sort  of  feather  tossed  about  by  whatever  breeze  hap- 
pens to  blow — a  straw  on  the  current  of  things ! 

W.  M.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p.  96. 

8.  In  rowing,  the  act  of  feathering.  See  fea- 
ther, V.  t.,  6. — Afeatlierinone'scap,anhonorormark 
of  distinction :  said  of  something  striking  or  unexpected 
that  brings  credit  or  attracts  favorable  notice.—  Auricu- 
lar featbers.  See  auricMia)-.— Axillary  feathers.  See 
axiilar,  n.— Birds  of  a  feather.  See  birdX.— Capillary 
feather,  a  flloplume  or  hair- feather. —  Contour  feather. 
See  contour-feather. — Covert-feather,  any  feather  of  the 
wing-  or  tail-coverts.  See  covert,  n,,  6. — Deck-feather, 
one  of  the  pair  of  middle  tail-feathers  which  overlie  the 
rest  when  the  tail  is  closed,  and  are  often  conspicuously 
different  from  them  in  size,  shape,  or  color. — Down 
feather.  See  down-feather, — Dust- feather,  a  pulvl- 
plunie;  one  of  certain  peculiar  down-feathers  of  a  dusty, 
scurfy,  or  greasy  character,  occurring  in  patches  in  some 
birds,  especially  herons. — Feather  oil-gland,  the  uro- 
pygial  gland,  or  ela3odochon.  See  elceodochon. — Feather- 
tract,  a  pteryla.— FUght-feather,  one  of  the  large  quill- 
feathers  which  form  most  of  the  extent  of  a  bird's  wing 
and  which  are  essential  to  flight ;  a  quill  of  the  wing  ;  a 
rowing-feather ;  a  remex.  (See  remex.)  The  goose-quill 
for  writing  is  a  flight-feather.  Flight-feathers  are  divided 
into  primaries,  secondaries,  and  tertiaries  or  tertials,  ac- 
cording to  their  sites  on  the  wing.  See  cut  under  hirdl. — 
Hair-feather,  a  flloplume  or  thread-feather.— Half-fea- 
ther, a  semiplume,  in  structure  intermediate  between  a 
plume  and  a  pluniula.  See  def.  1. —  In  full  feather, 
not  molting  ;  in  full  plumage  ;  figuratively,  well  supplied 
with  money.— In  high  feather,  in  high  spirits;  elated. 

I  have  seen  him,  though  in  high  feather  and  high  talk 
when  in  a  sunny  chamber,  if  transferred  to  a  badly- 
lighted  room,  withdi'aw  in  a  corner  and  sit  by  himself  in 
moody  silence.  Actors  and  Actresses,  I.  206. 

MetalHc  feather,  a  feather  with  a  metallic  gloss, 
sheen,  or  glitter;  an  iridescent  feather.  Some  of  them, 
as  in  humming-birds,  etc.,  are  often  described  as  metal- 
lic scoJes.— Fennaceous,  plumaceous,  plumulaceous 
feather.  See  def.  1.— Pin-feather,  an  ungrown  feather, 
before  the  vanes  have  expanded,  and  while  the  barrel  is 
filled  with  a  dark  bloody  or  serous  fluid.  In  the  later 
stage  the  future  webs  may  be  seen  sprouting  from  the 
end  of  the  quill  like  a  pencil  or  brush. —  Powder-dOwn 
feather,  a  pulviplume  or  dust-feather. — Prince  of 
"Wales's  feathers,  the  crest  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  con- 
sisting of  three  ostrich-plumes,  with  the  motto  Ich  dien 
<I  serve).  It  was  first  borne  by  Edward  the  Black  Prince. 
—  Qulll-feather,  a  large  pennaceous  feather  with  a  stout 
barrel  or  quill,  which  is  or  may  be  used  for  writing;  a 
quill.  The  large  flight-  and  rudder-feathers  of  the  wings 
and  tail  are  of  this  kind.— Eowlug-feather,  a  flight- 
feather  or  remex. — Rudder-feather,  a  quill-feather  of 
the  tail,  which  steers  a  bird's  flight ;  a  rectrix. — Thread- 
feather,  a  feather  of  filoplumaceous  structure ;  a  fllo- 
plume.-To  cut  a  feather.  See  sat. — To  drive  fea- 
thers. See  dritie.- white  feather,  the  symbol  of  cow- 
ardice :  a  phrase  introduced  in  the  days  when  cock-fighting 
was  in  repute.  As  the  game-cock  of  the  strain  in  vogue 
had  no  white  feathers,  a  white  feather  was  taken  as  a 
proof  that  a  bird  was  not  game.  Generally  used  in  such 
phrases  as  to  show  the  white  feather,  to  have  a  white  fea- 
ther in  one's  wing,  meaning  to  show  cowardice,  to  behave 
like  a  coward. 

"  He  has  a  white  feather  in  his  wing  this  same  West- 
burnflat  after  a',"  said  Simon  of  Hackburn,  somewhat 
scandalized  by  his  ready  surrender.  "  He'll  ne'er  fill  his 
father's  boots."  Scott,  Black  Dwarf,  ix. 

feather  (feTH'er),  v.  [<  ME.  fefheren,  fetliren, 
fedren,  usually  in  pp.  fethered,  rarely  'fly,'  pro- 
vided with  feathers,  <  AS.  ge-fetheran,  ge-fe- 
thran  (prop.  *ge-fetherian,  *ge-fethrian),  usually 
f/e-fitherian,  ge-fytherian,  ge-fithrian,  give  wings, 
pro\-ide  with  wings  (=  OHG.  pp.  ge-fidarit, 
MHG.  ge-videret,  Gt.  ge-fiedert  =  8w.  bejjadrat 
=  ODan.  befedret,  Dan.  iejjedret),  <  fefher,  a 
feather,  pi.  wings,  fitliere,  wing:  see  feather,  n.] 
I.  trans.  1.  To  cover  with  feathers ;  hence,  to 
cover  with  something  resembling  feathers. 

And  of  his  yeen  the  sighte  I  kneuhe  a-noon, 
Which  fedired  was  with  righte  humble  requestes. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  56. 

On  the  night  of  22d  May,  1832,  a  number  of  them  [the 

neighboring  Christian  settlers]  dragged  [Joseph]  Smith  and 

Kigdon  from  their  beds  and  tarred  2.nA  feathered  them. 

JSneyc.  Bnt.,  XVI.  826. 

3.  To  adorn;  enrich  or  advantage;  exalt. 
[Rare.l 
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They  stuck  not  to  say,  that  the  king  cared  not  to  plume 
his  nobility  and  people,  to  feather  himself. 

Bacon,  Hist.  Hen.  VII.,  p.  111. 

3.  To  fit  with  a  feather  or  feathers,  as  an  arrow. 

He  hath  plucked  her  doves  and  sparrows, 
To  feather  his  sharp  arrows. 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  iv.  1. 

Nonsense,  feathered  with  soft  and  delicate  phrases,  and 
pointed  with  pathetick  accents. 

Dr.  Scott,  ■Works  (1718),  II.  124. 

4.  Totread:  said  of  acock. — 5.  Tojoinbytongu- 
ing  and  grooving,  as  boards. — 6.  In  rowing,  to 
turn  the  blade  of  (an  oar)  nearly  horizontally, 
with  the  upper  edge  pointing  toward  the  bow, 
as  it  leaves  the  water,  so  that  the  water  runs 
off  it  in  a  feathery  form,  for  the  purpose  of  les- 
sening the  resistance  of  the  air  upon  it,  and  de- 
creasing the  danger  of  catching  the  water  as 
it  is  moved  back  into  position  for  a  new  stroke. 
—  To  feather  one's  (own)  nest,  to  make  one's  self  a 
comfortable  place ;  gather  wealth,  particularly  while  act- 
ing in  a  fiduciary  capacity. 

He  had  contrived  in  his  lustre  of  agitation  to  feather  his 
nest  pretty  successfully.  Dis^-aeli,  Coningsby,  iv.  5. 

II.  intrans.  1 .  To  have  or  produce  the  ap- 
pearance or  form  of  a  feather  or  feathers,  as 
the  ripples  at  the  bow  of  a  moving  vessel.  See 
feather-spray. 

Her  full-busted  figure-head 
Stared  o'er  the  yv^'^Iq  feathering  from  her  bows. 

Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden. 
The  moss  was  in  abundant  life,  some  feathering,  and 
some  gobleted,  and  some  with  fringe  of  red  to  it. 

R.  D.  Blaekmore,  Lorna  Doone,  xix. 

3.  To  be  or  become  feathery  in  appearance ; 
appear  thin  or  feathery  by  contrast. 

Just  where  the  prone  edge  of  the  wood  began 

To  feather  toward  the  hollow. 

Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden. 

3.  In  rowing,  to  let  the  water  drop  oS  in  a  fea- 
thery spray,  as  the  blade  of  an  oar  when  turned 
nearly  horizontally  on  leaving  the  water. 

Tho  feathering  oar  returns  the  gleam.  Tickell. 

To  feather  out,  to  become  covered  with  feathers,  as 
young  birds,  or  ^vith  anything  resembling_  them,  as  fea- 
thery foliage :  as,  the  chickens,  or  the  willows,  are  be- 
ginning to  feather  out. 

feather-alum  (feTH'er-al''''um),  n.  Same  as  alur- 
nogen. 

feather-bearer  (feTH'er-bar"er),  ■«.  A  plume- 
moth  ;  one  of  the  Pterophoridm. 

feather-bed  (f eSH'er-bed'),  n.  [<  ME.fetherbed, 
federbed,  <  AS.  fetherbed  (=  D.  vederbed  =  G. 
federbett),  <  fether,  feather,  +  bed,  bedd,  bed.] 
1 .  A  bed  made  of  feathers ;  a  mattress  filled 
with  feathers ;  a  soft  bed. 

Now  take  frae  me  tha.i  .feather-bed. 
Make  me  a  bed  o'  strae  ! 

Auld  Maitland  (Child's  Ballads,  VI.  231). 

3.  The  feather-poke,  a  small  bird  of  the  genus 
Phylloscopas,  as  the  willow-warbler,  P.  trochi- 
Vus,  or  chiff-chaff,  P.  rufvs :  so  called  because 
it  uses  feathers  in  making  its  nest.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

feather-bird  (feTH'er-berd),  n.  The  white- 
throat,  Sylvia  cinerea :  so  called  because  it  uses 
feathers  in  building  its  nest.     [Eng.] 

feather-bladest  (fesn'^r-bladz),  n.  pi.  The 
deep  serrations  into  which  the  edges  of  gar- 
ments, banners,  etc.,  were  cut  during  the  mid- 
dle ages  for  decorative  effects.     Compare  dag^. 

feather-boarding  (feTH'to-bor'-'ding),  n.  A 
kind  of  boarding  in  which  the  edge  of  one  board 
overlaps  a  small  part  of  the  board  below  it. 
When  used  in  buildings,  commonly  called  wea- 
ther-boarding. 

featherbone  (feTH'er-bon),  n.  A  substitute  for 
whalebone,  made  from  the  quills  of  domestic 
fowls.  The  quills  are  slit  into  strips,  which  are  twisted, 
and  the  resulting  cords  are  wrapped  together  and  pressed. 

featherbrain  (fcTH'fer-bran),  n.  A  weak- 
minded,  giddy,  or  unbalanced  person. 

feather-brained  (fe^H'Sr-brand),  a.      Having 
a  weak,  empty  brain ;  light-headed ;  frivolous ; 
giddy.    Also  feather-headed,  feather-pated. 
To  St.  feather-brained  school-girl  nothing  is  sacred. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Villette,  xx. 

feather-cloth  (feTH'er-kl6th),  n.  A  woolen 
cloth  into  which  feathers  are  woveh.  it  is  warm 
and  resists  water  well,  but  has  an  unfinished  appearance, 
from  the  irregular  protrusion  of  the  ends  of  the  feathers! 
Diet,  of  Needlework. 

feathercockt  (feTH'6r-kok),  n.    A  coxcomb. 
Thou  wouldest  make  me  one  of  Diomedes  or  Antiphanes 
scholler,  in  imitating  of  these  Ganimedes,  iiiiicall,  spruce- 
ones,  rauskats,  syrenists,  feaihercockes,  vainglorious,  a 
cage  for  crickits.  Benvenuto,  Passengers'  Dialogues  (1612). 

feathered  (feTs'erd),  p.  a.  [<  ME.  fethered, 
federed,  <  AS.  fithered  (=  Dan.  fjeret),  pp.  of 
fitlierian,tea,theT:  Bee  feather,  v.l  1.  Rivaling 
a  bird  in  speed ;  winged.     [Poetical  and  rare.] 


feathering 

Infeather'd  briefness  sails  are  flll'd, 
And  wishes  fall  out  as  they're  will'd. 

Shak.,  Pericles,  v.  2. 
3.  In  entom.,  having  parallel  rays  or  branches, 
like  the  web  of  a  feather ;  strongly  pectinate : 
applied  to  the  antennss  when  the  joints  give 
out  long  branches  on  one  or  two  sides,  as  in 
many  moths. —  3.  In  bot.,  same  as  feathery,  3. 
— 4.  Fitted  or  furnished  with  a  feather  or  fea- 
thers :  as,  a  feathered  arrow :  used  specifically 
in  heraldry  when  the  feathers  are  of  a  different 
tincture  from  the  shaft :  as,  azure,  feathered  or. 
— 5.  Fringed  with  hair :  said  of  certain  breeds 
of  dogs. 

Both  hind  and  fore  legs  are  well  feathered,  but  not  pro- 
fusely. Dogs  of  Great  Britain  and  America,  p.  107. 

Feathered  columbine.  See  coZumi»ie2.— Feathered 
troU.    See  troll. 

feather-edge  (feTH'er-ej),  n.  An  edge  as  thin 
as  a  feather ;  the  thinner  edge,  as  of  a  board  or 
plank;  the  shallow  edge  of  the  furrow  of  a  mill- 
stone, etc — Feather-edge  hoards.  See  feather-edged. 
—Feather-edge  file.    See^iei. 

feather-edge  (f eTH'6r-ej),  v.  t.  [<  feather-edge, 
».]  To  cut  away  to  a  thin  or  beveled  edge; 
produce  a  feather-edge  upon,  as  on  leather  or 
other  material. 

A  small  shaving  from  the  flesh  side  is  taken  off  by  a 
feather-edging  machine.  Harper's  Mag.,  LXX.  282. 

The  boards  were  carefully  feather-edged  and  lapped,  so 
that  it  was  perfectly  impervious  to  rain. 

Thoreau,  Walden,  p.  49. 

feather-edged  (feSH'6r-ejd),  a.  1.  Having  a 
thin  edge. — 3.  Having  an  ornamental  edging 
composed  of  loops  or  tufts:  said  of  ribbons.— 
Feather-edged  hoards,  boards  made  thin  on  one  edge. 
They  are  used  to  form  the  facings  of  wooden  walls,  as 
those  of  cottages,  outhouses,  etc.,  and  are  placed  with  the 
thick  edge  uppermost  and  the  thin  edge  overlapping  a 
part  of  the  next  lower  board.  See  cia^Soard.- Feather- 
edged  brick,  coping,  etc.    See  the  nouns. 

feathered-sho't,  n.    Bee  feather-shot, 

featherfew  (feTH'6r-fu),  n.  A  corruption  of 
feverfew.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

feather-fisher  (feSH'5r-fish'''er),  n.  An  angler 
who  uses  artificial  flies  (often  made  of  feathers) 
as  lures ;  a  fly-fisher.     [Rare.] 

feather-flO'Wer  (feTH'er-flou'''6r),  «.  An  artifi- 
cial flower  made  of  feathers  or  of  parts  of  the 
feathered  skin  of  small  birds. 

featherfoil  (feTH'er-foil),  n.  The  water-violet, 
species  of  Hottonia :  so  called  from  the  finely 
divided  leaves. 

feather-footed  (f oth  '  er  -fut "  ed),  a.  Having 
feathered  feet ;  rough-footed.     [Rare.] 

feather-gloryt  (feTH'er-gl6''''ri),  n.  Glory  that 
is  trifling  or  of  no  account. 

Glory,  not  like  ours  here,  feather-glory,  but  true,  that 
hath  weight  and  substance  in  it. 

Bp.  Andrews,  Sermons,  I.  xxxi. 

feather-grass  (feTH'fer-gras),  n.  1.  The  Stipa 
pennata  of  southern  Europe :  so  named  from  its 
long  plumose  awns. — 3.  In  Jamaica,  the  Chh- 
ris  polydactyla. 

featherhead  (feTH'er-hed),  n.  A  Kght,  giddy, 
frivolous  person ;  atrifler;  a  f eatherhram. 

Show  the  dullest  clodpole,  show  the  haughtiest /ea(A«r- 
head,  that  a  soul  higher  than  himself  is  actually  here : 
were  his  knees  stiffened  into  brass,  be  must  down  and 
worship.  Carlyle,  Sartor  Eesartus,  p.  174. 

feather-headed  (fe5H'6r-hed''''ed),  a.  Same  as 
feather-brained. 

Ah !  thou  hast  miss'd  a  man  (but  that  he  is  so  bewitch'd 
to  his  study,  and  knows  no  other  mistress  than  his  mind) 
so  far  above  thm  feather-headed  puppy. 

Cibber,  Love  Makes  a  Man,  ii. 

feather-heeled  (f eTH'6r-held),  a.  Light-heeled. 
featheriness  (feTH'6r-i-nes),  «.     The  state  of 
being  feathery. 

There  is  such  a  levity  and  featheriness  in  our  minds, 
such  a  mutability  and  inconstancy  in  our  heai'ts. 

Bates,  Sure  Trial  of  Uprightness. 

feathering  (fesH'fer-ing), «.  [Verbal  n.  otfeor 
ther,v.~\     1.  Plumage. 

0  waly,  waly,  my  gay  goss-hawl^ 
Gin  yoMi  feathering  be  sheen  1 
The  Gay  Goss-Hawh  (Child's  Ballads,  III.  27')- 

2.  The  adjustment  of  feathers  to  an  arrow, 
whether  shaft  or  bolt.    See  arrow,  vireton. 

This  king  [Henry  V.  of  England]  directed  the  sheriffs  of 
counties  to  take  six  wing-feathers  from  every  goose  for  tlie 
feathering  of  arrows.  Emsye.  Brit.,  U.  S7i 

3.  In  arch.,  an  arrangement  of  small  ares  or 
foils  separated  by  projecting  points  or  cusps, 
used  as  ornaments  in  the  molding  of  arches, 
etc.,  in  pointed  medieval  architecture;  foua- 
tion.    See  cusp. — 4.  Same  a.s  feather,  2  («)• 

His  [the  Irish  setter's]  coat  is  short,  flat,  soft  to  tlie 
touch,  and,  where  it  extends  into  what  is  technically 
known  as  feathering,  is  like  spun  silk  in  quality. 

The  Century,  XXXI.  l^>' 


feathering 

5.  In  the  aquatint  process,  the  application  of 
gtipong  acid  to  the  plate,  to  bite  in  dark  touches. 
See  aquatint. 

feathering-screw  (feTH'6r-lng-skr6), «.  Naut, 
a  screw-propeller  whose  blades  are  so  arranged 
as  to  be  adjustable  to  a  variable  pitch,  so  that 
they  may  be  set  to  stand  parallel  with  the  sliaf  t, 
and  thus  offer  little  or  no  resistance  when  the 
ship  is  moving  under  sail  alone. 

featnering-wneel  (feTH'6r-ing-hwel),  n.  A 
paddle-wheel  in  which  the  floats  are  so  con- 
structed and  arranged  as  to  enter  and  leave  the 
water  edgewise,  or  as  nearly  so  as  possible. 

feather-joint  (feTH'6r-joint),  n.  In  carp.,  a 
joint  between  boards  consisting  of  a  fln  or  fea- 
ther fitting  into  opposite  mortises  on  the  edges 
of  the  boards.  M.S.  Knight.  Be>&  feather-edged, 
and  cut  under  jomt. 

featherless  (feTH'6r-les),  a.  [=  D.  vederloos  = 
Dan.  fjederlos  =  Sw.  fidderlos,  featherless;  < 
feather  +  -less.  Cf .  AS.  fitherleds,  wingless,  < 
fithere,  wing  (see  feather),  +  -leds,  B.  -less.] 
Without  feathers;  unfledged. 

That  featherless  bird  which  went  about  to  beg  plumes 
of  other  birds  to  cover  his  nakedness. 

Howell,  Vocall  Forrest. 

featherlet  (feTH'er-let),  n.  [<  feather  +  -let.'] 
A  small  feather. 

The  episodes  and  digressions  fringe  [the  story]  like  so 
mxay  featherlets.  Southey,  The  Doctor,  Pref. 

featherls[t  (fein'er-li),  a.     [<  feather  +  -?j/i.] 
Eesembling  feathers ;  feathery. 
Some  featherly  particles  of  snow. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  ii.  1. 

feather-makert  (f  esn'er-ma'kfer),  n.   A  maker 
of  plumes  of  real  or  artificial  feathers. 
Appoint  i\i&  fecLther-maker  not  to  fayle 
To  plume  my  head  with  his  best  estridge  tail. 

Rowland.,  Spy-Knaves. 

feather-manf  (feTH'6r-man),  n.  A  maker  of 
plumes-;  a  dealer  in  plumies. 

Where  is  my  fashioner,  icay  featherma/n,. 
My  linener,  perfumer,  barber,  all? 

B.  Jonson,  Staple  of  News,  v.  1. 

feather-moss  (fe5H'6r-m6s),  n.    See  moss. 
feather-ore  (feTH'er-6r),  n.  A  capillary  variety 
of  jamesonite. 

feather-pated  (feTH'6r-pa"ted),  a.  Same  as 
feather-irained. 

The  feather-pated,  giddy  madmen,  .  .  .  who  must  be 
toying  with  follies,  when  such  business  was  in  hand. 

Seott,  Ivanhoe,  II.  195. 

feather-poke  (fein'^r-pok),  «.  The  long-tailed 
titmouse  or  bottle-tit,  Acredula  rosea :  so  called 
from  its  baggy  nest  lined  with  feathers.  Also 
poke-bag,  poke-pudding,  and  pudding-tag. 

feather-shot,  feathered-shot  (feTH'er-,  feTH'- 
erd-shot),  ».  Copper  in  the  form  which  it  as- 
sumes when  it  is  poured  in  a  molten  condition 
into  cold  water. 

feather-spray  (feTH'6r-spra),  ».  The  foan^ 
ripple  or  feathery  spray  produced  by  the  out- 
water  of  a  fast  vessel,  as  a  steamer. 

feather-spring  (feTH'er-spring),  n.  The  sear 
spring  of  a  gun-lock.    E.  S.  Knight. 

feather-star  (f  esH'er-star),  n.  A  common  name 
of  the  sea-lilies  or  crinoids  of  the  family  Coma- ' 
tulidce  (which  see),  such  as  the  Comatula  (or  An- 
tedon)  rosacea:  so  called  from  the  feathery  ap- 
pearance and  radiate  structure. 

Some  kinds  of  crinoids,  as  the  rosy  feather-star  of  the 
European  coast,  have  a  stem  in  the  young  state. 

Pop.  Sei.  Mo.,  XIII.  324. 

feather-stitch  (f  eTH'er-stich),  n.  A  stitch  used 
in  embroidery,  producing  a  partial  imitation  of 
feathers  by  small  branches  or  filaments  that 
ramify  from  a  main  stem.  In  medieval  em- 
broidery it  was  called  opus  plumarium. 

feathertop  (f  CTH'er-top),  n.  The  popular  name 
of  several  grasses  with  a  soft,  wavy  panicle,  of 
the  genera  AgrosUs  and  Arundo. 

feathertop-grass  (feTH'er-top-gras),  n.  The 
Calamagrostis  Epigejos,  a  European  species. 

feather-veined  (feTH'6r-vand),  a.  In  bat.,  hav- 
ing a  series  of  veins  branching  from  each  side 
of  the  midrib  of  the  leaf  toward  the  margin ; 
pinnately  veined. 

Veins  going  directly  to  the  margin,  and  forming  feather- 
veined  leaves  (Oak  and  Chestnut).    Encyo.  Bnt.,  IV.  110. 

feather-weight  (feSH'6r-wat),  n.  1.  In  racing, 
the  lightest  weight  allowed  by  the  rules  to  be 
carried  by  a  horse  in  a  handicap. — 3.  In  sport- 
ing, a  boxer,  etc.,  whose  weight  falls  within  the 
lowest  of  the  divisions  prescribed  by  the  rules 
—heavy-weight,  middle-weight,  light-weight, 
and  feather-weight ;  hence,  a  very  light  weight, 
or  a  person  of  very  light  weight. 
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But  the  thoroughbred  hunter,  except  tor  feather-weights, 
must  be  characterised  by  fine  breeding  and  plenty  of  bone 
—  a  union,  it  must  fairly  be  admitted,  which  one  may  often 
go  far  to  find.  Edinburgh  Rev.,  CLXVI.  408. 

The  fight  was  with  kid  gloves.  .  .  .  The  men  are  known, 
in  the  language  of  the  prize-ring,  as  feather-weights.  Co- 
burn  weighed  one  hundred  and  twelve  pounds,  and  Bran- 
non  was  two  pounds  lighter. 

Philadelphia  Times,  March  17, 1886. 

3.  A  frivolous  or  flippant  person ;  one  of  slight 
ability,  influence,  or  importance. 

Burghley  and  Walsingham,  the  great  Queen  herself, 
were  not  feather-weights,  like  the  frivolous  Henry  III. 

Motley,  United  Netherlands,  I.  313. 

featherwing  (feTH'er-wing),  n.  Aplume-moth ; 
a  moth  of  the  family  Alucitidce  or  Pterophori- 
dce.    See  cut  u-hAqt  plume-moth. 

feather-work  (foTH'er-w^rk),  n.  A  kind  of 
fancy  work  produced  by  sewing  feathers  upon 
a  stiff  textile  fabric  or  similar  material,  the 
feathers  usually  covering  the  foundation  com- 
pletely. They  are  sometimes  arranged  in  imitations  of 
flowers,  butterflies,  etc.,  and  sometimes  in  conventional 
patterns. 

feathery  (feTE'6r-i),  a.  [(.featUr  +  -y^.]  1. 
Clothed  or  covered  with  feathers. 


Or  whistle  from  the  lodge,  or  village  cock 
Count  the  night-watches  to  hiifeathery  dames. 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  347. 

S.  Eesembling  feathers;  light;  airy;  unsub- 
stantial :  as,  thefeathery  spray ;  feathery  clouds. 
Feathery  and  light  stuff,  that  hath  no  good  substance 
in  it.  W.  Whately,  Redemption  of  Time  (1634),  p.  26. 

3.  In  tot.,  same  as  plumose :  applied  to  an  awn 
or  a  bristle  that  is  bordered  with  fine,  soft  hairs. 
Also  feathered. 

featish  (fe'tish),  a.  [A  dial.  var.  of  featous, 
ME. /efe.]    Sameas/eat2. 

featly  (f et'U),  adv.  [<  ME.  feetly,  fetely,  fetly  ; 
<.feat^  +  -ly^.']  In  a  feat  manner ;  neatly;  nim- 
bly; dexterously;  adroitly. 

Cast  oute  squylle,  and  dense  it  feetly  wel. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (B.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  169. 

Foot  it  featly  here  and  there ; 

And,  sweet  sprites,  the  burthen  bear. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  i.  2  (song). 
He  saw  a  quire  of  ladies  in  a  round, 
Th^t  featly  footing  seem'd  to  skim  the  ground. 

Dryden,  Wife  of  Bath,  1.  216. 

featness  (fet'nes), ».  The  quality  of  being  feat ; 

dexterity;  adroitness;  nimbleness. 
featoust  (f e'tus),  a.  [<  ME.  fetous,  another  form 

of  fetis,  feat :  see  feat^,  fetise.']    Neat ;  clever ; 

nimble. 

Ye  thinke  it  fine  and  featoits. 

Brant,  Three  Sermons,  1584.    (Halliwell.) 

featouslyt  (fe'tus-li),  adv.  Neatly;  nimbly; 
cleverly. 

They  gathered  flowers  to  fill  their  flasket, 
•And  with  fine  fingers  crept  tM^feateomly 
The  tender  stalkes  on  bye. 

Spenser,  Prothalamion,  1.  27. 

The  morrice  rings,  while  hobby-horse  doth  foot  fea- 
tously.  '   Beau,  and  Fl.,  Knight  of  Burning  Pestle. 

feature  (fe'tur),  n.  [<  '^l!M.feture;fetour,  <  OP. 
faiture=^^.hechura=Vg.feitura,factura-=ilt. 
fattwra,  fashion,  make,  <  L.  factma,  a  making, 
formation,  <  facere,  pp.  f actus,  make :  see  fact 
and/ea<i,  and  cf.  facture,  a  doublet  ot  feature.'] 
If.  Make;  formation;  form;  shape:  usually 
with  reference  to  the  physical  frame. 

God  quickened  in  the  sea,  and  in  the  rivers. 
So  many  fishes  of  so  many  features. 
Du  Bartas  (trans.),  quoted  in  Walton's  Complete  Angler, 

[p.  46. 

And  Heaven  did  well,  in  such  a  lovely  feature 
To  place  so  chaste  a  mind. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Knight  of  Malta,  iii.  2. 

He  shall  bring  together  every  joynt  and  member,  and 
shall  mould  them  into  an  immortall/eotere  of  loveliness 
and  perfection.  Milton,  Areopagitica,  p.  43. 

3t.  A  concrete  form  or  appearance;  an  appa- 
rition. 

Stay,  all  our  charms  do  nothing  win 
Upon  the  night;  our  labour  dies ! 
Our  magick  feature  will  not  rise. 

B.  Jonson,  Masque  of  Queens. 

Here  they  speake  as  if  they  were  creating  some  new 
feature,  which  the  devil  persuades  them  to  be  able  to  do 
often,  by  the  pronouncing  of  words,  and  pouring  out  of 
liquors  on  the  earth.    B.  Jonson,  Masque  of  Queens,  note. 

3.  The  form  or  cast  of  any  part  of  the  face ; 

any  single  lineament ;  in  the  plural,  the  face  or 

countenance,  considered  with  reference  to  all 

its  parts. 

What  is  become  of  that  beautifuU  face, 
Those  louely  lookes,  that  fauour  amiable. 
Those  s,\ieeie  features,  and  visage  full  of  grace. 
That  countenance  which  is  alonly  able 
To  kill  and  cure?  ^       ^      . 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  179. 


febrifuge 

Quiet,  dispassionate,  and  cold. 
And  other  than  his  form  of  creed, 
With  chiseU'd /ea(«res  clear  and  sleek, 

Tennyson,  Character. 
4.  The  conformation  or  appearance  of  any  part 
of  a  thing ;  a  distinct  part  or  characteristic  of 
anything :  as,  the  principal /ea<«res  of  a  treaty. 
The  strongly  marked  features  of  the  ground  called  up 
all  the  circumstances,  which  the  soldiers  had  gathered 
from  tradition.  Preseott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  7. 

League  after  league  of  plain  was  traversed,  no  new  fea- 
tures being  seen.  0' Donovan,  llerv,  xv. 
The  passion  for  gladiators  was  the  worst,  while  religious 
liberty  was  probably  the  best,  feature  of  the  old  Pagan 
society.                                   Lecky,  Burop.  Morals,  II.  38. 

These  western  towers  became  afterwards  in  France  the 
most  important  features  of  the  external  architectm'e  of 
churches.  J.  Fergusson,  Hist.  Arch.,  I.  514. 

The  attempt  at  reconciling  science  and  religion  is  a  sig-. 
niflcant  feature  of  our  time.      Aleott,  Table-Talk,  p.  108. 

feature  (fe'tur),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  featured, 
ppr.  featuring.  [<  feature,  n.]  To  have  fea- 
tures resembling;  look  like;  favor.     [CoUoq.] 

Mrs.  Vincy  .  .  .  was  much  comforted  by  her  perception 
that  two  at  least  of  Fred's  boys  were  real  Vincys,  and  did 
not  feature  the  Garths. 

George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  Finale. 

featured  (fe'turd),  a.  1.  Having  a  certain 
make  or  shape ;  formed ;  fashioned. 

Wishing  me  like  to  one  more  rich  in  hope, 
Featured  like  him.  Shak.,  Sonnets,  xxix. 

3.  Havingfeatures;  exhibiting humanfeatures; 
having  a  certain  cast  of  features. 

The  weU-stained  canvas  or  the  featured  stone. 

Toung,  Night  Thoughts,  ix.  70. 

She's  well-featured,  if  it  were  not  for  her  nose. 

S.  0.  Jewett,  Deephaveu,  p.  35. 

featureless  (fe'tur-les),  a.  [<  feature  +  -less.'] 
Having  no  distinct  features;  shapeless. 

Let  those  whom  Nature  hath  not  made  for  store. 
Harsh,  featureless,  and  rude,  barrenly  perish. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  xi. 

featureliness  (fe'tnr-li-nes),  n.    The  quality  of 
being  featurely  or  handsome.     Coleridge. 
featurely  (fe'tur-li),  a.    [<  feature  +  -ly^.] 
Having  comely  features ;  handsome. 
Featurely  warriors  of  Christian  chivalry. 
n.    See  the  extract. 


Many  that  were  abroad,  through  weaknease  were  sub- 
ject to  be  suddenly  surprized  with  a  disease  called  the 
Feauges,  which  was  neither  paine  nor  sicknesse,  but  aa  it 
were  the  highest  degree  of  weaknesse. 

Capt.  John  Smith,  Generall  Historic  (1632),  p.  180. 

feaze,  v.  and  n.    See  feeze. 

Feb.    An  abbreviation  of  February. 

feblet,  ct.  and  V.    See  feeble. 

feblessef,  n.  [ME.  feblesse,  fyeblesse,  feblesce,  < 
OF.  femesee,  flebesce,  F.  faiblesse  =  Pr.  febleza 
=  It.  fievolezza,  feebleness,  <  OF.  feble,  etc.,  fee- 
ble: see/ee6Ze.]  Feebleness;  weakness.  Chau- 
cer. 

febricula  (f e-brik'ii-la),  n.  [L. :  see  febricule.  ] 
A  slight  and  short  fever,  especially  when  of  ob- 
scure causation. 

febricule  (feb'ri-kOl),  n.  [<  L.  febricula,  a 
slight  fever,  dim.  ot  jfebris,  fever:  see  feveri-.] 
Same  sts  febricula. 

"He  has  spoiled  the  quiet  of  my  morning,"  thought  he; 
"I  shall  be  nervous  all  day,  and  have  a  febricule  when  I 
digest.    Let  me  compose  myself." 

R.  L.  Stevenson,  Treasure  of  Franchard. 

febriculose  (fe-brik'u-los),  a.  [<  L.  febriculo- 
sus,  sick  of  a  fever,  i  febricula,  a  slight  fever : 
see  febricule."]    Feverish.    Bailey,  1727. 

febriculosity  (fe-brik-u-los'i-ti),  n.  [<  febricu- 
lose +  -^ty.]    Feverishness."  Bailey,  1727. 

febrifacient  (feb-ri-fa'shent),  a.  and  n.     [<  L. 
febris,  a  fever,  -t-  facien(t-')s,  ppr.  of  facere, 
make.]    I.  a.  Producing  fever. 
II.  n.  That  which  produces  fever. 

febriferous  (fe-brif'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  febris,  a 
fever,  +  ferre,'=  E.  bear''-,  +  -ous.]  Producing 
fever:  as,  a /eftn/eroM.?  locality. 

febrific  (ff-brif'ik),  a.    [<  L.  febris,  a  fever,  + 
-flcus,  <  facere,  make.]     Producing  fever ;  fe- 
verish. 
The  febrijlo  humour  fell  into  my  legs.  ChesterfiM. 

febrifugal  (fe-brif' u-gal  or  feb'ri-fu-^al),  a.  [< 
febrifuge  +  -al.]  Mitigating  or  expelling  fever. 

As  in  the  formerly  mentioned  histance  of  hops,  cur- 
rants, and  salt,  neither  any  of  the  ingredients  inwardly 
given  nor  the  mixture  hath  been  .  .  .  noted  for  any  fe- 
brifugal virtues.  Boyle,  Works,  II.  168. 

It  is  certain  that  its  [cinchona  bark's]  value  as  a  tonic 
and  febrifugal  medicine  can  scarcely  be  overrated. 

A.  G.  F.  Eliot  James,  Indian  Industries,  p.  49: 

febrifuge  (feb'ri-fuj),  a.  and n.  [=  Y.fibrifuge 
=  Sp.  febrifuge  =  Vg.  febrifugo  =  It.febbrifugo, 


febriftige 

<  L.  as  if  *febrifugus  (ef.  lAi.  febrifugia,  a  name 
of  the  centaury,  from  its  supposed  febrifugal 
qualities),  ifebris,  fever,  +/M3ar«,  put  to  flight, 

<  fugere,  flee :  see  fever^  and  fugitive.'\  I,  a. 
Serving  to  dispel  or  reduce  fever;  alexipyretic. 

Febrifuge  draughts  had  a  most  surprising  good  effect. 

Arbuthnot. 

II.  n.  Any  medicine  that  reduces  fever. 

Bitters,  lilce  choler,  are  .  .  .  thebeat febrifuffes. 

Floyer,  Preternatural  State  of  Animal  Humours. 

febrile  (fe'bril  or  feh'ril),  a.  [=  P.  febrile  = 
Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  febril  =  It.  febbrile,  febrile,  <  L.  fe- 
bris,  a  fever :  see  fever^.']  Pertaining  to  fever ; 
marlied  by  fever :  as,  .the  febrile  stage  of  a  dis- 
ease.— Febrile  anemia.  Same  as  idiopathic  anemia 
(which  see,  under  anetnia), 

febrility  (fe-bril'i-ti)i  »*■  [<  febrile  +  -ity.'] 
Peverishness. 

There  is  a  state  ot  febrility,  of  vertigo,  of  swimming  of 
the  eyes.  R.  Barnes,  Dis.  of  Women,  p.  96. 

Febronian  (ff-bro'ni-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  work  or  opinions  of  Bishop  von  Hontheim, 
published  xmder  the  name  of  Justinus  Pebro- 
nius.     See  Febronianism. 

Febroniamsm  (ff-bro'ni-an-izm),  n.  [KFebro- 
nian  +  -ism:  see  def.]  In  fheBom.  Cath.  Ch., 
the  theory  of  ecclesiastical  government  devel- 
oped by  John  Nicholas  von  Hontheim,  suffragan 
bishop  of  Treves,  in  a  work  published  in  1763 
under  the  pseudonym  of  Justinus  Pebronius, 
the  leading  feature  of  which  was  opposition  to 
the  primacy  of  the  papal  power.  Its  doctrines 
resembled  those  of  Gallicanism. 

February  (feb'ro-a-ri),  «.  [<  MB.  Februarie, 
Februar  (=  D.  February  =  Gr.  Dan.  Februar  = 
Sw.  Februari)  (<  L.) ;  earlier  MB.  Feverer,  Fe- 
veryere,  Feverel,  Feoverrer,  etc.,  <  OP.  Fevrier, 
P.  F^rier  =  Pr.  Febrier  =  Sp.  Febrero  =  Pg. 
Fevereiro  =  It.  Febbrajo,  <  L.  Februarius,  or  in 
full  Februarius  mensis,  the  month  of  expiation, 
<februa,  pi.,  a  Roman  festival  of  purification 
and  expiation  celebrated  on  the  15th  of  that 
month  sacred  to  the  god  Lupercus  (hence  sur- 
named  Februus),  pi.  of  februum,  a  means  of 
purification:  a  word  of  Sabine  origin.]  The 
second  month  of  the  year,  containing  twenty- 
eight  days  in  ordinary  years  and  twenty-nine 
in  leap-years.  See  bissextile.  Wlien  introduced 
into  the  Roman  calendar,  it  was  made  the  last  month,  pre- 
ceding January ;  but  about  450  B.  c.  it  was  placed  after  Jan- 
uary and  made  the  second  month.  In  later  reckonings 
which  began  the  year  with  March  it  was  again  the  last 
month.    Abbreviated  Feb. 

Either  in  ffeveryere 
Jjet  sowe  and  in  Aprill  her  plautes  meve. 

PaMacLius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  &.),  p.  60. 

Lastly  came  cold  February,  sitting 
In  an  old  wagon,  for  he  could  not  ride, 
Drawne  of  two  fishes,  for  the  season  fitting. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VII.  vii.  43. 

februation  (feb-ro-a'shgn),  n.  [<  L.  februa- 
Uo{n-),  a  religious  purification,  expiation,  <  fe- 
bruare,  purify,  expiate,  <  februum,  a  means  of 
purification:  see  February.']  In  Bom.  antiq., 
the  ceremony  of  religious  purification,  espe- 
cially as  performed  at  the  festival  of  the  Lu- 
peroalia  on  the  15th  of  February. 

FebniUS  (feb'ro-us),  n.  [L.,  a  surname  of  Lu- 
percus, the  Eoman  name  of  the  Lycsean  Pan: 
see  February  and  Lupercal.'i  In  Bom.  myth., 
a  divinity  whose  worship  was  celebrated  with 
lustrations  in  the  month  of  February. 

fecal,  faecal  (fe'kal),  a.  [=  P.  f4cal  =  Sp.  Pg. 
fecal  =  It.  fecale,  <  L.  fcex  (fcBC-),  dregs,  etc. : 
see/eces.]  Pertaining  to  feces ;  containing  or 
consisting  of  dregs,  lees,  sediment,  or  excre- 
ment. 

fecaloid,  fsecaloid  (fe'kal-oid),  a.  [<  fecal  + 
-oid.]    Resembling  feces. 

The  vomit  [caused  by  intestinal  obstruction]  is  common- 
ly faeealoid  in  appearance  and  color. 

Quain,  Med.  Diet.,  p.. 739. 

feccheHi  v.     A  Middle  Bnglish  form  of  fetcK^. 

Chaucer. 
fecclie^ti  »*•     A  Middle  English  form  of  fetcTfi, 

now  vetch.     Chaucer. 
feces,  faeces  (fe'sez),  n.  pi.    [L.  fmces,  pi.  of 

foBx  (fcBC-),  dregs,  lees,  of  liquids.]     1.  Dregs; 

lees ;  sediment ;  matter  excreted  and  ejected. 

Hence  the  surface  of  the  ground,  with  mud 
And  slime  besmeared,  the  feces  of  the  flood, 
Keceiv'd  the  rays  of  heaven.  Dryden. 

Specifically — 2.  The  undigested  portions  of 
the  food,  mixed  with  some  secretions  in  the 
alimentary  canal,  which  are  evacuated  at  the 
anus;  dung;  excrement. 

Blessed  be  heaven, 
I  sent  you  of  his/ec««  there  calcined. 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  ii.  3. 
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fecial,  a.  and  M.     Seefetial. 

fecifork  (fe'si-f6rk),  TO.  [Irreg.  <  h.fwces,  dregs 
(see/eces),  -f-  E./orfc.]  Jnentom.,  theanalfork 
on  which  the  larvse  of  certain  insects  carry  their 
feces ;  a  dung-fork.    See  cut  under  Coptocycla. 

fecit  (fe'sit).  [L.,  (he)  made  (it),  3dpers.  sing, 
perf.  ind.  act.  of  facere,  make:  see  fact.]  He 
(a  person  named)  made  it :  a  word  commonly 
inscribed  on  a  work  of  art,  as  a  statue,  etc., 
along  with  the  name  of  the  maker  or  designer : 
as,  Stradivarius /eci*  (Stradivarius  made  it). 

fecfci  (fek),  V.  and  n.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal 
variant  otfaJce^. 

feck^  (fek),  TO.  and  a.  [Sc,  a  popular  corruption 
of  effect,  in  the  senses  of  power,  force :  see  effect, 
TO.  The  origin  is  more  obvious  in  feckful  and 
feckless,  q.  v.  The  AS.  fcec,  a  space,  interval, 
does  not  appear  in  later  E.,  and  cannot,  for 
other  reasons,  be  connected  with  fedk.]    I.  n. 

1.  Power;  force;  strength;  vigor;  use;  value. 

They  are  mair  faschious  nor  olfeck. 

Cherrie  and  Slae,  st.  46. 

2.  Space;  quantity;  number:  as,  what/ecfc  of 
ground  (how  much  land)  ?  What  feck  o'  folk  (how 
many  people)  ? — 3.  The  greatest  part  or  num- 
ber; the  main  part:  as,  the  feck  of  a  region. 

Ye,  for  my  salce,  ha'e  gien  the  feck 
Of  a'  the  ten  comman's 

A  screed  some  day. 

Bums,  Holy  Fair. 

Many  feck,  a  great  number.—  Maist  feck,  the  greatest 
part. 
Maistfeck  gade  hame. 

Battle  of  Tranent-Muir  (Child's  Ballads,  VII.  169). 

II.  a.  Brisk;  vigorous. 

I  trow  thou  be  a.  feck  auld  carle; 
Will  ye  Shaw  the  way  to  me  ? 

Young  Maxwell  (Jacobite  Relics),  II.  32. 

[Scotch  in  all  uses.] 
feck*  (fek),  V.  i.    A  variant  of  fick. 
fecket  (fek'et),  TO.    [So.;  origin  unknown.]    An 
under-waistcoat. 

Grim  loon !  he  gat  me  by  the  fecket. 
An'  sair  me  sheulc. 

Bums,  To  Mr.  Mitchell. 

feckful  (fek'ful),  a.  [Sc,  also  written  feclc- 
fow  and  fectful  (as  if  *effectful) ;  <  feck^,  orig. 
effect,  +  -ful.]  1.  Powerful. —  2.  Possessing 
bodily  ability ;  sturdy. 

Mony  &  feckful  chiel  that  day  was  slain. 

Hamilton,  Wallace,  p.  52. 

8.  Wealthy.    Jamieson.     [Scotch  in  all  uses.] 
feckless  (fek'les),  a.    [Sc,  <feck^  +  -less;  =  B. 
effectless.]    Spiritless;  weak;  useless;  worth- 
less.    [Scotch.] 

Ye  take  mair  delight  in  your  feckless  dress 
Than  ye  do  in  your  morning  prayer. 

Courteous  Knight  (Child's  Ballads,  VIII.  276). 

feckly  (fek'li),  adn).  [Sc,  also  written  fectlie 
(and,  with  different  term., /ccfcKws);  <.  feck^  + 
-ly^  (or  -Uns  =  E.  -ling^).]  For  the  most  part ; 
mostly;  almost.     [Scotch.] 

Wheel-carriages  I  ha'e  but  few, 
Three  carts,  and  twa  9xe  feckly  new. 

Bums,  The  Inventory. 

fecksf  (feks),  interj.    Same  a.sfackK  « 

fecula  (fek'u-la),  TO.  [=  F.  ficule  =  Sp.  Pg. 
fecula  =  It.  fecola,  <  L.  fecula,  also  written 
fwcula  and  LL.  oontr.  fcecla,  burnt  tartar  or 
salt  of  tartar  deposited  in  the  form  of  a  crust 
by  wine,  dim.  ot  fcex,  dregs,  lees:  see/eces.] 
Starch ;  any  form  of  starch  obtained  as  a  sedi- 
ment by  washing  in  water  the  comminuted 
roots,  grains,  or  other  parts  of  plants.  See 
starch. 

feculence,  feculency  (fek'u-lens,  -len-si),  to. 
[=  ¥. feculence  =  Sp.  Fg.feculenda,  <  tAj.fcecw- 
lentia,  lees,  dregs,  < /cecaZeraiMS,  dreggy:  see  fec- 
ulent.] 1 .  Muddiness ;  foulness ;  the  quality 
of  being  foul  with  extraneous  matter  or  lees. — 
2.  That  which  is  feculent;  sediment;  dregs; 
excrementitious  matter. 

The  fermented  juice  of  the  grapes  is  partly  turned  into 
liquid  drops  or  lees,  and  partly  into  that  crust  or  dry  fec- 
ulency that  is  commonly  called  tartar. 

Boyle,  Works,  I.  680. 
Thither  [to  cities]  flow, 
As  to  a  common  and  most  noisome  sewer, 
The  dregs  s.uAfeculence  of  ev'ry  land. 

Cmoper,  Task,  i.  684. 

feculent  (fek'u-lent),  a.  [=  F.  feculent  =  Pr. 
feculent  =  Sp.  !Pg.  It.  feculmto,  <  L.  fceculentus, 
abounding  in  dregs  or  sediment,  thick,  impure, 
Kfcex  (fcEC-),  dregs,  sediment:  see/eces.]  Foul 
with  extraneous  or  impure  substances ;  muddy ; 
turbid;  offensive;  consisting  of  or  abounding 
with  dregs,  sediment,or  excrementitious  matter. 
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Herein  may  be  perceived  slender  perforations,  at  which 
may  be  expressed  a  black  and/ascment  matter. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  V.ulg.  Err.,  iii.  17, 

fecund  (fek'und  or  ff-kund'),  a.  K  ME.  fe- 
counde,  <  OF.  fecond.  F.  fScond  =  Sp.  Pg.  /e- 
cundo  =  It.  fecondo,  <  L.  fecundus,  fruitful,  fer- 
tile (of  plants  and  animals),  <  •/  *fe,  generate, 
produce  (see  fetv^),  +  -cundus,  a  formative  of 
adjectives.]  Prolific;  readily  producing  off- 
spring; hence,  fruitful  or  productive  in  a  gen- 
eral sense :  as,  the  fecund  earth.  [Recently  re- 
vived and  extended  in  application.] 

Make  a  dyche,  and  yf  the  moolde  abounde 
And  wol  not  in  agayn,  it  iefecounde. 

Palladiue,  Husbondrie  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  4. 
The  fecund  art  of  Constantinople  was  also  the  parent  of 
another  style  [of  illumination)  — the  Arabian  or  Mahom- 
etan. Encyc.  Brit.,  XII.  708. 
While  the  only  fecund  branch  of  the  Gallic  race  is  that 
which  inhabits  Eastern  Canada,  the  British  people  at  home 
and  abroad  have  displayed  marvelous  powers  of  expansion. 
Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XX VIII.  787. 
The  chance  ot  encountering  a  spore  ot  fecund  germ,  and 
introducing  it  into  the  fiask  on  the  wire  that  is  charged 
with  the  others,  is  so  remote  that  we  have  considered  it 
unnecessary  to  adopt  a  more  perfect  apparatus. 

Pasteur,  Fermentation  (trans.),  p.  87. 

fecundate  (f ek'un-dat  or  f e-kun'dat),  v.  t;  pret. 
and  T^T^.  fecundated,  ppr.  fecundating.  [<  L.  fe- 
cundatus,  pp.  otfecundare('>  It.  fecondare  =  Pg. 
Sp.  PT.feeundar  =  F.f^conder),  make  fruitfvd, 
<  fecundus :  see  fecund.]  To  make  fruitful  or 
prolific ;  specifically,  in  biol.,  to  render  capable 
of  development  by  the  introduction  of  the  male 
germ-element;  impregnate. 

The  yolk  and  albumen  of  &  fecundated  egg  remain  .  .  . 
sweet  and  free  from  corruption. 

J.  R.  Nichxils,  Fireside  Science,  p.  26. 

Even  the  Trouvferes,  careless  and  trivial  as  they  mostly 
are,  could  fecundate  a  great  poet  like  Chaucer,  and  are  still 
delightful  reading. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  203. 

fecundation  (fek-un-da'shon),  TO.  [=  'F.fecorh 
dation  =  Sp.  fecundacion  =  Pg.  fecundagSo  = 
It.  fecondazione,  <  L.  as  if  *feou,ndaUo{n-),  <  fe- 
cundare,  fecundate :  see  fecundate.]  The  act 
of  fecundating;  impregnation. 

Hence  we  cannot  infer  a  f ertilitating  condition  or  prop- 
erty ot  fecundation.        Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  vii.  7. 

fecundator  (fek'un-da-tor),  to.  {_=¥:  ficonda- 
teur  =  Sp.  Pg.  fecnndador  =  It.  fecondatore,  < 
LL.  fecundator,  <  L.  fecundare,  fecundate:  see 
fecundate.]  One  who  or  that  which  fecundates. 
Where  the  troublesome  animal  called  the  mosquito  ex- 
ists, there  may  the  filarial  disease  exist,  with  the  mosquito 
as  the  fecundator  and  carrier. 

B.  W.  Richardson,  Prevent.  Med.,  jh  671. 

fecundify  (f f-kun'di-fi),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  fe- 
cundified,  ppr.  fecundifying.  [<  L.  fectrndHis, 
fruitful,  -I-  -ficare,  <  facere,  make:  see  -fy.]  To 
make  fruitful :  fecundate.     [Rare.] 

fecundity  (ff-kun'di-ti),  to.  [=  F.  ficovMU  = 
Pr.  fecunditdt  =  Sp"fecundidad  =  Pg.  feeundi- 
dade  =  It.  feconditd,  <  L.  fecundita(t-)s,  fruit- 
fulness,  fertility,  <  fecundus:  see  feeimd.]  1. 
Pruitf  ulness ;  the  quality  of  propagating  abun- 
dantly; particularly,  the  quality  in  female  ani- 
mals of  producing  young  in  great  numbers. 

The  pigeon  was  an  emblem  otfecundity,  and  fruitf ulness 
in  marriage.  Donne,  Sermons,  iv. 

2.  The  power  of  germinating :  as,  the  seeds  of 
some  plants  long  retain  their  fecundity. — 3. 
Productiveness  in  general;  the  power  of  creat- 
ing or  bringing  forth;  fertility,  as  of  invention. 
The  fecundity  oi  his  [God's]  creative  power  never  grow- 
ing barren  nor  being  exhausted.  Bentley. 
The  pleasures  incident  to  what  are  regarded  as  the 
higher  functions  are  the  pleasures  which  excel  others  m 
respect  oJ  fecundity :  they  are  the  source  of  future  plea- 
sures.               W.  R.  Sorley,  Ethics  of  Naturalism,  p.  162. 
=  Syn.  Productiveness. 
fecundous  (f f-kun'dus),  a.  [<  li. fecundus,  fruit- 
ful: see  fecund.]    Fecund.    [Rare.] 
The  Press  tToraher  fecundous  womb 
Brought  forth  the  Arts  ol  Greece  and  Rome. 

M.  Green,  The  Spleen. 

fed  (fed).    Preterit  and  past  participle  otfeed. 
fedaryt,  to.    A  contracted  form  otfederary. 
Senseless  bauble  [a  letter], 
Art  thou  &fedary  for  this  act,  and  look'st      , 
So  virgin-like  without?      Shak.,  CynibeUne,  ul.  2. 
[In  most  modern  editions  the  word  in  this  passage  is 
printed  feodary,  a  form  of  different  origin  and  meaning. 
The  original  folio  of  1623  has  faedarie.    See  federary.] 

I  cannot  distrust  the  successful  acceptation,  where  tlie 
sacrifice  is  a  thrifty  love,  .  .  .  and  the  presenter  a /eaw 
to  such  as  are  masters,  not  more  of  their  own  'o™".™ 
than  their  own  affections.  Ford,  Line  of  Lue. 

feddan  (f  ed'an),  to.  [At.  faddn,  fadddn,  a  plow 
with  yoke  of  oxen.]  A  land-measure  of  the  ije- 
vant,  consisting  of  as  much  as  a  yoke  of  oxen 
can  plow  in  a  day.    in  Egypt  the  legal  feddan  (ac- 
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cording  to  the  official  statement  dated  1831,  transmitting 
standards  to  the  Kussian  government,  and  according  to 
the  measure  of  one  of  those  standards  by  the  Kussian  com- 
mission) is  1.08  English  acres ;  while  under  the  Mamelukes 
It  was  1.8  acres. 

The  fedda'n,  the  most  common  measure  of  land,  was,  a 
-few  years  ago,  equal  to  about  an  English  acre  and  one 
tenth.  E.  W.  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  I.  371. 

feddlet,  "•  »'■    -A^  obsolete  form  otf addle. 

fedet,  D-    An  obsolete  form  otfeed. 

feder  (fed'fer),  n.  and  v.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal 
form  ot  feather. 

federacy  (fed'e-ra-si),- w. ;  pi. /erferacies  (-siz). 
l<.  federa(te)  +'  -by;  of.  confederacy.']  A  con- 
federation; confederacy.     [Rare.] 

There  remain  coins  of  several  states  of  the  league,  and 
also  coins  of  the  league  itself  —  a  plain  indication  both  of 
the  sovereignty  exercised  by  the  several  members  and  of 
the  sovereignty  exercised  by  the  whole /etferocw. 

jBrougham, 

federal  (fed'e-ral),  a.  and  n.  [<  F.  fSdiral  = 
Sp.  Pg.  fedefal'j  <  L.  as  if  *fcederalisj  <  fcedus 
{feeder-),  a  league,  treaty,  covenant,  akin  to 
jides,  faith:  Bee  faith,  fidelity.']-  I.  a.  1.  Per- 
taining to  a  league, .covenant,  or  contract;  de- 
rived from  a  covenant  between  parties,  par- 
ticularly between  nations. 

The  Romans  compelled  ohera,  contrary  to  all  federal 
right,  ...  to  part  with  Sardinia.  Grew. 

It  [the  eucharist]  is  a  federal  rite  betwixt  God  and  us. 

Hamm(md. 
2.  Confederated;  founded  on  an  alliance  by 
confederation  or  compact  for  mutual  support : 
as,  the  federal  diet  of  the  old  Grerman  empire. 
— 3.  Pertaining  to  a  union  of  states  in  some 
essential  degree  constituted  by  and  deriving 
its  power  from  the  people  of  all,  considered  as 
an  entirety,  and  not  solely  by  and  from  each 
of  the  states  separately:  as,  a,  federal  govern- 
ment, such  as  the  governments  of  the  United 
States,  Switzerland,  and  some  of  the  Spanish- 
American  republics.  A  federal  government  is  prop- 
erly one  in  which  the  federal  authority  is  independent 
of  any  of  its  component  parts  within  the  sphere  of  the 
federal  action :  distinguished  from  a  confederate  govern- 
ment, in  which  the  states  alone  are  sovereign,  and  which 
possesses  no  inherent  power. 

The  wants  of  the  union  are  to  be  supplied  in  one  way  or 
another :  if  by  the  authority  of  the  federal  government, 
then  it  will  not  remain  to  be  done  by  that  of  the  state  gov- 
ernments. A.  Hamilton,  Federalist,  No.  xxxvi. 

The  definition  of  treason  against  the  United  States  .  .  . 
took  notice  of  the  federal  character  ot  the  American  gov- 
ernment by  defining  it  as  levying  war  against  the  United 
States,  or  any  one  of  them.  Bancroft,  Hist.  Const. ,  II.  149. 

Eoth  these  leagues  [the  Achaian  federation  and  the 
.Stolian  League]  were  instances  of  true  federal  govem- 
ment,  and  were  not  mere  confederations ;  that  is,  the  cen- 
tral government  acted  directly  upon  all  the  citizens,  and 
not  merely  upon  the  local  governments. 

J.  Fiske,  Amer.  Pol.  Ideas,  p.  76. 

But  Jeflei'son  pointed  out  that  party  divisions  must  al- 
ways exist  in  every  free  and  deliberate  society,  and  that 
if  on  a  temporary  superiority  of  the  one  party  the  other 
should  resort  to  disunion,  no  Federal  government  could 
ever  exist.  Schouler,  Hist.  U.  S.,  I.  422. 

4.  Favorable  to  federation;  supporfing  the 
principle  of  a  union  of  states  under  a  common 
government ;  specifically,  in  the  United  States, 
relating  to,  or  adhering  to,  the  support  of  the 
Federal  Constitution. —  5.  In  the  American  civ- 
il war,  pertaining  to  or  supporting  the  Union 

or  federal  government Federal  City,  Washington, 

as  the  seat  ofthe  government  of  the  United  States.— Fed- 
eral ConBtitutlon.  See  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
Ttaiet  constitution.— Teieval  headship,  in  the  system  of 
federal  theology,  the  headship  of  Adam,  who  is  regarded  as 
the  federal  head  of  the  race,  because  he  was  the  one 
with  whom,  as  a  representative  of  the  race,  the  covenant 
ot  works  was  made  by  God,  prior  to  the  fall.— Federal 
par^,  in  U.  S.  Met.,  a  name  applied  first  to  those  who  fa- 
vored the  adoption  by  the  States  of  theConstitution framed 
by  the  Constitutional  Convention  at  Philadelphia  In  1787, 
and  later  to  the  party  which  in  the  first  years  of  the  feder- 
al government  became  fully  formed  under  the  leadership 
of  Alexander  Hamilton.  It  controlled  the  general  govern- 
ment till  1801,  then  declined,  and  about  1824  became  ex- 
tinct. Its  chief  alms  were  the  creation  and  maintenance  of 
a  strong  central  government,  the  strengthening  of  the  spirit 
of  nationalism,  the  control  of  politics  by  the  more  intelli- 
gent and  substantial  classes,  the  fostering  of  commercial 
interests,  and  the  preservation  of  friendly  relations  with 
Great  Britain. 

On  the  one  side,  the  undivided  phalanx  of  the  federal 
party  (for  they  had  not  then  taken  the  name  of  whig). 

T.  H.  Benton,  Thirty  Years,'  I.  225. 
Federal  theology.    See  theology. 

H,  n.  1.  A  supporter  of  federation;  one  de- 
voted to  a  union  of  states  in  a  national  gov- 
ernment, or  to  its  preservation;  a  unionist. 
Specifleally— 3.  [cap.]  In  the  American  civil 
war,  a  Unionist ;  particularly,  a  Union  soldier : 
opposed  to  Confederate. 

A  sharp  action  occurred,  resulting  in  the  capture  of 
many  Federals.  N.  A.  Sev.,  CXXVI.  256. 

ftderalisation,  federalise. 
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federalism  (fed'e-ral-izm),  n.  [=  F.  fSd^a^ 
lisme  =  Sp.  Pg.  it'.' federalismo;  as  federal  + 
■4sm.]  The  doctrine  or  system  of  federation 
or  federal  union  in  government ;  the  principle 
of  assigning  to  the  care  of  a  central  govern- 
ment such  matters  of  common  concernment  as 
may  be  agreed  upon,  and  all  others  to  that  of 
the  governments  of  the  federated  states,  prov- 
inces, or  tribes;  more  specifically,  the  aggre- 
gate principles  or  doctrines  of  a  federal  party, 
as  the  Federalists  of  the  United  States.  Feder- 
alism has  been  practised  by  many  uncivilized  races,  as  the 
ancient  German  tribes  and  some  of  the  American  Indians, 
chiefly  for  warlike  purposes.  It  existed  for  certain  civil 
purposes  also  among  the  Greeks  and  other  ancient  and 
medieval  peoples,  as  in  the  English  heptarchy,  was  more 
largely  developed  in  the  old  German  empire,  and  has  since 
y^^^^^ovtei  in  many  countries,  especially  republics. 
(.See  federal,  a.,  2.)  Its  introduction  into  France  was  ad- 
vocated by  the  Girondists  after  the  fall  of  the  monarchy. 

We  see  every  man  that  the  Jacobins  choose  to  appre- 
hend taken  up,  .  .  .  whether  he  be  suspected  of  royalism 
OTfederalism,  moderantism,  democracy  royal,  or  any  other 
of  the  names  of  the  faction  which  they  start  by.the  hour. 
Burke r  Policy  of  the  Allies. 

Intense  Federalist  as  he  was,  his  Federalism  agreed  with 
a  stout  anti-aristocratic  spirit. 

H.  E.ScuOder,  Noah  Webster,  p.  46. 

Stated  broadly,  so  as  to  acquire  somewhat  the  force  ot  a 
universal  proposition,  the  principle  of  federalimi  is  just 
this : — that  the  people  of  a  state  shall  have  full  and  entire 
control  ot  their  own  domestic  affairs,  which  directly  con- 
cern them  only,  and  which  they  will  natiu-ally  manage 
with  more  intelligence  and  with  more  zeal  than  any  dis- 
tinct governing  body  could  possibly  exercise ;  but  that,  as 
regards  matters  ot  common  concern  between  a  group  of 
states,  a  decision  shall  in  every  case  be  reached,  not  by 
brutal  warfare  or  by  weary  diplomacy,  but  by  the  system- 
atic legislation  of  a  central  government  which  represents 
both  states  and  people,  and  whose  decisions  can  always 
be  enforced,  if  necessary,  by  the  combined  physical  power 
of  all  the  states.  J.  Fiske,  Amer.  Pol.  Ideas,  p.  133. 

The  method  by  which  federalism  attempts  to  reconcile 
the  apparently  inconsistent  claims  of  national  sovereignty 
and  of  state  sovereignty  consists  of  the  formation  ot  a  con- 
stitution under  which  the  ordinary  powers  ot  sovereignty 
are  elaborately  divided  between  the  common  or  nationid 
government  and  the  separate  States. 

A.  V.  Dicey,  Law  of  Const.,  p.  131. 
federalist  (fed'e-ral-ist),  n.  [=  F.f4diraliste 
=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  fed'erSilista;  as  federal  +  -ist.]  1. 
In  politics,  an  advocate  or  a  supporter  of  feder- 
alism ;  specifically,  an  advocate  of  a  close  union 
of  states  under  a  common  government,  or  a 
supporter  of  such  a  union  as  against  those  who 
would  weaken  or  destroy  it;  in  U.  S.  hist,  [cap.], 
a  member  of  the  Federal  party.  Seefederat,  a. 

And  according,  to  the  degree  ot  pleasure  and  pride  we 
feel  in  being  republicans  ought  to  be  our  zeal  in  cherish- 
ing the  spirit  and  supporting  the  character  of  federalists. 
Madison,  Federalist,  No.  x. 

The  Federalists  were  the  only  proper  tories  our  politics 
have  ever  produced,  whose  conservatism  truly  represented 
an  idea,  and  not  a  mere  selfish  interest.— men  who  hon- 
estly distrusted  democracy,  a^d  stood  -up.for  experience, 
or  the  tradition  which  they  bmieved  for  suc'h,  against  em- 
piricism. Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  105. 

The  party  name  of  Federalist  has  since  become  histori- 
cal ;  and  yet,  to  speak  logically,  it  was  the  Anti-Federal 
party  that  sustained  a  federal  plan,  while  the  Federalist 
contended  for  one  more  nearly  national. 

Schouler,  Hist.  U.  S.,  I.  64. 
3.  One  who  accepts  the  federal  theology  (which 
see,  under  theology). 
federalization  (f  ed"e-ral-i-za'shpn),  n.  [<  fed- 
eralize +  -ation.]  1 .  I'he  act  oi  federalizing, 
or  the  state  of  being  federalized. — 3.  Confed- 
eration ;  federal  union.    Stiles.    [Rare.] 

Also  federalisation. 
federalize  (fed'e-ral-Iz),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  fed- 
eralized, ppr.  federalizing.     [<  federal  +  -ize.] 
I.  trans.  To  make  federal;  impart  a  federal  or 
confederate  character  to. 

II.  intrans.  To  unite  by  compact;  league,  as 
different  states;  confederate  for  political  pur- 
poses.   Barlow.     [Bare.] 

Aiso  federalise. 
federally  (fed'e-ral-i),  adv.    In  a  federal  or 
joint  manner;  in  accordance  with  a  covenant 
or  league. 

Nevertheless  .the  transgression  of  Adam,  who  had  all 
mankind  Foederally,  yea,  Naturally,  in  him,  has  involved 
this  Infant  in  the  guilt  of  it. 

C.  Mather,  quoted  in  0.  W.  Holmes's  Med.  Essays,  p.  360. 

federaryt  (f ed'e-ra-ri),  n.  [Also  in  shortened 
form  fedary;  ^  li.as  if  *f(Bderarius,  <  fadus 
(feeder-),  a  league:  see  federal.]  A  confeder- 
ate ;  an  accomplice. 

More,  she's  a  traitor ;  and  Camillo  is 
kfederary  with  her.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  ii.  1. 

[This  word  is  so  printed  in  the  original  folio,  which  is  un- 
usually correct  in  the  printing  of  this  play.  It  occurs  no- 
where else  except  in  the  contracted  form  fedary,  also  used 
by  Shakspere  and  others.  Some  editors  prefer  to  read 
feodary  (which  see)  in  both  passages.] 

federate  (fed'e-rat),  v.  t.i  pret.  and  pp.  feder- 
ated, ppr.  federating.  [<  L.  fcederatus,  pp.  of 
fcederare,  league  together,  <  fcedus  (feeder-),  a 
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league :  see  federal.]     To  form  into  a  federa- 
tion ;  constitute  as  a  federation. 

.  Did  the  Chancellor  himself,  too,  dream  of  federating 
the  Continent  against  England?    Lowe,  Bismarck,  II.  162. 

Members  of  it  federated  empire  which  has  accomplished 
such  notable  work.  Contemporary  Rev.,  L.  168. 

If  any  change  is  made,  the  British  Empire  must  cease 

to  exist  as  such,  and  what  was  an  Empire  must  become 

(it  anything)  either  a  confederacy  or  a  Federated  Nation. 

Nineteenth  Century,  XIX.  33. 

federate  (fed'e-rat),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  federado  = 
It.  federato,  <  L.  fcederatus,  pp.  of  fcederare,  es- 
tablish by  treaty  or  league:  see  federate,  v.] 
Leagued ;  confederate ;  federal :  as,  federate 
nations  or  powersj  " a /etterafe alliance,"  War- 
iwrton,  Alliance,  ii.     [Bare.] 

federation  (fed-e-ra'shon),  n.  [=  F.  f4d^a- 
tion  =  Sp.  federacion  =  Pg.  federagao  =  It.  fe- 
derazione,  <  L.  as  if  *feederatio(n-),  <  fcederare, 
league  together:  eee  federate.]  1.  The  act  of 
uniting  in  confederation  by  league  and  cove- 

■  nscnt. 

If  federation  of  the  colonies  be  partly  accomplished, 
the  path  was  opened  up  by  another  Irishman. 

Contemporary  Rev.,  LIII.  27. 

3.   A  league;  a  confederacy;  a  federal  alli- 
ance. 

That  renowned  federation  [the  United  Provinces]  had 
reached  the  height  of  power,  prosperity,  and  gloiT. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  ii. 
Till  the  war-drum  throbb'd  no  longer,  and  the  battle-flags 

were  furl'd 
In  the  Parliament  ot  man,  the  Federatio7i  of  the  world. 
Tennyson,  Locksley  Hall. 

The  nation  as  such  is  brutally  immoral.  Nor  is  there 
much  hope  or  cheer  in  the  prospect  ot  a  federation  of  na- 
tions, even  if  there  were  any  signs  ot  its  coming,  and  not 
rather  a  crowd  of  portents  indicative  of  the  creation  of 
new  nationalities  more  essentially  antagonistic  than  the 
old.  H.  Taylor,  Mind,  XIIL  431. 

3.  A  federal  government,  as  that  of  the  United 

States.  Switzerland,  or  Germany Feast  ofthe 

federation,  the  name  given  to  an  assemblage  of  several 
hundred  thousand  persons  from  all  parts  of  France  in  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  Paris,  July  14th,  1790  (the  first  anniver- 
sary ot  the  storming  of  the  Bastile),  at  which,  with  reli- 
gious solemnities  and  amid  frenzied  rejoicings,  the  king 
and  all  classes,  but  especially  delegates  from  all  military 
bodies,  took  an  oath  to  support  the  newly  established  con- 
stitution and  liberties  ofthe  country.  =Syn.  See  confed- 
eration. 
federationist  (fed-e-ra'shon-ist),  n.  [<  federa- 
tion -I-  -4st.]  One  who  favors  political  federa- 
tion; specifically,  one  who  advocates  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  federal  union  among  the  parts 
of  the  British  empire. 

We  cannot  wonder,  therefore,  it  such  a  successful  fed- 
erationist as  Sir  John  Macdonald  anticipates  in  Australa- 
sia, and  even  in  South  Africa,  the  same  successful  results 
as  have  been  obtained  in  Canada. 

.Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XXXIX.  295. 

federative  (fed'e-ra-tiv),  a.  [=  '¥.fidiratif  = 
Sp.  Pg.  federativo';  as  federate  -i-  4ve.]  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  federation ; 
uniting  in  a  league ;  federal :  as,  a  federative 
government;  the  federative  ■piinciple. 

They  ,  .  .  suggest  to  them  leagues  of  perpetual  amity, 
at  the  very  time  when  the  power  to  which  our  constitu- 
tion has  exclusively  delegated  the  federative  capacity  of 
this  kingdom  may  find  it  expedient  to  make  war  upon 
them.  Burke,  Rev.  in  France. 

An  interesting  inquiry  here  arises,  whether  the  treaty- 
making  power  in  sl  federative  union,  like  the  United  States, 
can  alienate  the  domain  of  one  of  the  states  without  its 
consent.  Woolsey,  Introd.  to  Inter.  Law,  §  99. 

federatively  (fed'e-ra-tiv-li),  adv.  In  a  feder- 
ative or  federal  manner ;  as  a  league  or  confed- 
eracy. 

The  periodical  disorders  to  which  federatively  consti- 
tuted states  are  liable.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXVL  107. 

fedifragoust  (ff-dif 'ra-gus),  a.  [=  Pg.  It.  fedi- 
frago,  <  L./osdi/ra^M*,  league-breaking,  perfid- 
ious, <  fcedus,  a  league,  +  frangere  (•/  *frag), 
break.]    Treaty-breaking. 

We  see  it  [adultery]  plagued  to  teach  us  that  the  sin  is 
of  a  greater  latitude  than  some  ima^ne  it ;  unclean,  foe- 
difragous,  perjured.  Rev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  I.  250. 

fedityt,  foedityt  (fed'i-ti),  n.  [<  L.  fcedita(t-)s, 
foulness,  <  fcedus,  foul,  -vile,  infamous.]  Vile- 
ness;  turpitude. 

For  that  hee  seeing  and  perceiving  what  sodomiticall 
feditie  and  abomination,  with  other  inconueniences,  did 
spring  incontinently  upon  his  diabolicall  doctrine,  yet  for 
all  that  would  not  give  ouer  his  pestilent  purpose. 

Foxe,  Martyrs,  p.  1063. 

A  second  may  be  the  fcedity  and  unnaturalness  of  the 
match.  Bp.  Hall,  Cases  ot  Conscience,  iv.  10. 

Some  fedities  common  among  the  Gnosticks,  not  fit  to 
be  named.       Bp.  Lavington,  Moravians  Compared,  p.  65. 

fedoa  (fed'o-a),  n.  [NL.]  In  ornith. :  (a)  An  old 
name  (1)  of  the  redshank,  Totanus  calidris; 

(2)  of  the  stone-plover^  CEdicnemus  crepitans; 

(3)  of  a  barge  or  godwit,  some  species  of  the 
genus  Limosa.    (6)  The  specific  name  of  the 
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great  North  American  gddwit,  Limosa  fedoa. 
LinncBus,  1766.  (c)  [cajp.^  A  generic  name  of 
the  stone-plovers :  same  as  (Edicnemus.  TV.  E. 
Leach,  1816.  (d)  [_cap.']  A  generic  name  of  the 
godwits:  same  as  Ximosa.  Stephens,  1624. 
feel  (fe),  H.  [<  ME.  fee,  fe,  earlier  feh,  feoh, 
cattle,  property,  money,  money  paid,  tribute, 
a  fee,  <  AS.  feoh  (contr.  gen.  feds,  dat.  fed), 
neut.,  cattle,  property,  money,  =  08.  fehu  = 
OFries.  fia  =  D.  vee  =  LG-.  fee  =  OHGr.  fihu,fehu, 
MHG.  vihe,  Gt.  vieh,  cattle,  =  leel.  fe,  cattle, 
property,  money,  =  Sw.  fd  =  Dan.  fee,  cattle, 
beast,  =  Goth,  faihu,  neut.,  cattle,  property, 
=  L.  pecus  {pecvr-),  neut.,  cattle,  money,  of.  pe- 
ons (pecor-),  neut.,  cattle,  esp.  small  cattle,  a 
&ook,  pecus  (pecudr-),  f.,  a  single  head  of  cattle, 
esp.  of  small  cattle,  a  sheep,  etc.  (>  pecuUum, 
property  in  cattle,  private  property,  what  is 
one's  own,  pecunia,  property,  money :  see  pecu- 
liar, peculate,  pecuniary,  etc.),  =  Skt.  pafu,  cat- 
tle (a  single  head  or  a  herd),  a  domestic  ani- 
mal, <  ■/  *pag,  fasten,  bind,  =  Teut.  ■/  *fah, 
*fanh,  in.  fang,  etc. :  see  fang,  fay\  fair^.2  1+. 
Cattle ;  live  stock,  especially  considered  as  the 
basis  of  wealth. 

Wythe  outen  wyfe  and  chyld, 

Or  Jiyrdes  [keepers]  that  kepe  thare  fee. 

York  Plays,  p.  71. 
I  ryde  aftyre  this  wilde/ee; 
My  raches  rynnys  at  my  devyse. 
ThOTnas  of  Ersselchune  (Child's  Ballads,  I.  100). 

St.  Property;  estate. 

Ferly  flayed  that  folk  that  in  those  fees  lenged. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  960. 

8t.  Money  paid  or  bestowed;  payment;  emolu- 
ment. 

Thei  thanked  hym  hertely,  and  seide  that  thei  wolde  it 

not,  for  in  tyme  comynge  thei  resceve  his  yeftes  and  take 

of  hym  other /««.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  224. 

For  he  married  me  for  love, 

But  I  married  him  tor  fee. 

The  Laird  of  Waristoun  (Child's  Ballads,  III.  109). 

Specifically — 4.  A  reward  or  compensation  for 
services;  recompense;  in  Scotland,  wages. 

And  every  yere  I  wyU  the  gyve 
Twenty  marke  to  thy  fee. 
Jjylell  Geste  of  Robyn  Hode  (Child's  Ballads,  'V.  71). 
Take  some  remembrance  of  us,  as  a  tribute, 
Notasa/ee.  S/m*.,  M.  of  V.,  iv.  1. 

And  for  a  merk  o'  mair/ee 
Dinna  stan'  wi'  him.  Scotch  song. 

In  particular — (a)  A  reward  fixed  by  law  for  the  services 
of  a  public  officer :  as,  a  sheriff's /ee  for  execution. 

A  law  has  recently  been  passed  remitting  all  fees  upon 
navigation,  although  a  round-about  system  has  been 
adopted,  by  which  the  fees  are  charged  against  the  Trea- 
sury. E.  Schuyler,  Amer.  Diplomacy,  p.  76. 
(6)  A  reward  for  prof essional  services :  as,  alawyer's/ee; 
a  clergyman's  marriage  fee. 

But  that  was  pretie  of  a  certaine  sorrie  man  of  law,  that 
gaue  his  Client  but  bad  councell,  and  yet  found  fault  with 
his  fee,  and  said :  ray  fee,  good  frend,  hath  deserued  bet- 
ter cousel.  Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  143. 

And  in  this  state  she  [Mab]  gallops  night  by  night  .  . . 

O'er  lawyers'  fingers,  who  straight  dream  on  fees. 

Shah.,  It.  and  J.,  i.  4. 
(c)  A  customary  gratuity :  as,  a  waiter's  fee. 

I  have  dismissed,  with  the  fee  of  an  orange,  the  little 
orphan  who  serves  me  as  a  handmaid. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  xxxi. 

Ay,  here 's  a  deer  whose  skin's  a  keeper's /ee. 

Shak.,  8  Hen.  VI.,  iii.  1. 

5.  A  sum  |)aid  for  a  privilege:  as,  an  entrance 
fee  to  a  circus;  an  initiation  fee  to  a  club. 
[Fee  usually  implies  the  idea  of  specific  sums  for  specific 
acts  of  service,  as  distinguished  from  salary,  or  compen- 
sation by  time  of  service.]  —  Consular  fees.  See  con.su- 
lar.—  Retaining  fee,  the  fee  of  a  lawyer  on  engaging  in 
a  particular  cause,  sometimes  applied  in  payment  of  the 
first  services  actually  rendered,  and  sometimes  regarded 
as  a  payment  additional  to  charges  for  specific  services, 
and  given  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  right  to  call  upon 
him  at  any  time  to  commence  such  services,  or  to  pledge 
him  not  to  accept  employment  from  the  adverse  party,  or 
for  both  purposes. 

fee^  (fe),  «).  i.  [</eel,  re.]  1.  To  pay  a  fee  to; 
reward  for  services  past  or  to  come.    Hence  — 

2.  To  hire  or  bribe ;  engage  or  employ  the  ser- 
vices of. 

Fee  him,  father,  fee  him.  Scotch  song. 

She  hath  an  usher,  and  a  Avaiting  gentlewoman, 
A  page,  a  coachman  ;  these  are/eed  and/eeiZ, 
And  yet,  for  all  that,  will  be  prating. 

Fletcher  (and  another).  Noble  Gentleman. 
He  hired  an  auld  horse,  and  fee'd  an  auld  man, 
To  carry  her  back  to  Northumberland. 

The  Promsfs  Dochter  (Child's  Ballads,  IV.  293). 

3.  To  cause  to  eng'age  with  a  person  for  do- 
mestic or  farm  service :  as,  a  man  fees  his  son 
to  a  farmer.     [Scotch.] 

fee^  (fe),  n.  [<  ME.  fe,  pi.  fees,  feez,  an  estate 
held  in  trust  or  under  conditions,  a  feud,  as- 
similated  in  form  to  fe,  fee,  property,  etc. 
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(with  which  it  is  ult.  identical),  <  OP.  fied,  fie, 
feu,  var.  otfieu,  later  fief ,  >  E.  fief  (which  does 
not  seem  to  occur.in- ME. :  see  feoff),  <  ML. 
feudum,  property  held  in  fee :  see  fiefj  feoff, 
feud^.  ]  1 .  Aji  estate  in  land,  of  indefinite  dura- 
tion, granted  by  and  held  of  a  superior  lord,  in 
whom  the  ultimate  title  resides,  on  condition 
of  performing  some  service  in  return.  See 
feud^.  In  this,  which  is  its  original  sense,  it  implies  the 
idea  of  reward  for  service  or  allegiance,  and  was  used  in 
contradistinction  to  estates  in  allodium,  or  entire  prop- 
erty, which  were  generally  small  allotments  held  fre'e  of 
any  obligation. 

The  tenure  of  lands  is  altogether  grounded  on  military 
laws,  and  held  as  a  fee  under  princes. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  80. 

2.  An  estate  of  inheritance  j  an  estate  in  land 
belonging  to  the  owner  and  his  heirs  and  assigns 
forever.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  more  specifically  termed 
a  fee  sinvple.  (See  conditional  fee  (b),  below.)  The  fee  is 
the  highest  and  most  extensive  interest  that  a  person  can 
have  in  lands.  In  this  sense  the  king  might  have  a  fee, 
but  not  in  the  sense  of  def.  1.  After  the  abolition  of  the 
feudal  system  the  word  continued  to  be  used  of  real  prop- 
erty ;  and  although  in  the  United  States  generally  land  is 
held  in  allodium,  the  private  ownership,  if  subject  to  no 
paramount  right  except  that  of  eminent  domain  vested 
in  the  State,  is  termed  the  fee.  The  word  when  unqualified 
may  or  may  not  mean  an  absolute  or  unqualified  fee,  or 
fee  simple. 

3.  Estate  in  general;  property;  possession; 
ownership. 

Those  Ladies,  which  thou  sawest  late, 
Are  Venus  Damzels,  all  within  hevfee, 
But  differing  in  honour  and  degree. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  Yl.  x.  21. 

Once  did  she  [Venice]  hold  the  gorgeous  East  in  fee. 
And  was  the  safeguard  of  the  West. 

Wordsworth,  Extinction  of  the  Venetian  Kepublic. 
My  lute  and  I  are  lords  of  more 
Than  thrice  this  kingdom's /ee. 

Lowell,  Singing  Leaves. 

Base  fee,  a  qualified  fee ;  a  freehold  estate  of  inheritance 
to  which  a  qualification  is  annexed,  so  that  it  must  ter- 
minate whenever  the  qualification  is  at  an  end;  more 
specifically,  in  the  English  law  of  settlements,  the  estate 
created  by  absolute  alienation  by  a  tenant  in  tail  alone 
(see  entail),  which,  being  made  without  the  consent  of  the 
protector,  does  not  bar  remaindermen  or  reversioners,  but 
only  the  grantor's  own  issue,  and  hence  is  liable  to  be  de- 
feated by  the  failure  of  such  issue. 

The  curious  kind  of  estate  created  by  the  conveyance  in 
fee  simple  of  a  tenant  in  tail  not  in  possession,  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  owners  of  estates  preceding  his 
own,  is  called  a  base  fee.     F.  Pollock,  Land  Laws,  p.  108. 

Conditional  fee.  (a)  Any  fee  granted  upon  condition. 
(6)  A  fee  limited  to  particular  heirs  or  a  particular  class 
of  heirs,  under  the  common-law  rule  that,  on  the  donee's 
once  having  such  heirs,  the  estate  became  absolute  for  all 
purposes  of  alienation,  on  the  ground  that  a  condition 
once  performed  was  at  an  end.  (See  entail.)  To  designate 
this  kind  of  conditional  fee  at  the  common  law,  the  more 
appropriate  phrase  is  fee  simple  conditional.  This  evasion 
of  the  intent  of  honors  to  reserve  a  reversion  on  a  failure 
of  heirs  was  put  an  end  to  by  a  statute  known  as  I>e  Donis, 
which  enacted  that  the  will  of  the  donor  should  be  ob- 
served, and  that  on  the  failure  of  heirs  the  property  should 
revert  to  the  donor.  The  estate  of  the  donee  under  this 
statute  was  termed  a  fee  tail.  See  tail^,  a.  (c)  Later,  the 
term  conditimial  fee  was  applied  to  the  estate  of  a  mort- 
gagee of  land,  under  a  mortgage  in  the  usual  form,  which 
was  regarded  as  vesting  the  fee  in  the  mortgagee  subject 
to  its  being  divested  by  performance  of  the  condition, 
namely  payment. — Determinable  fee,  a  fee  determin- 
able by  a  condition  or  a  conditional  limitation;  more 
specifically,  a  fee  created  by  a  limitation  to  the  grantee 
and  his  heirs  till  the  happening  of  a  future  event  which 
may  or  may  not  happen,  as  a  gift  to  A  and  his  heirs,  and 
if  A  dies  without  issue,  then  to  another. — Fee  simple, 
fee  simple  absolute,  a  fee  that  is  not  qualified.  See  def. 
2. — Fee  tail.  See  conditional  fee  (b).  Great  fee,  the 
holding  of  a  tenant  of  the  crown. 

By  the  feudal  law,  a  great  fee  or  great  lordship,  which 
are  convertible  terms,  was  the  highest  order  of  possession, 
and  was  held  directly  from  the  crown. 

Baines,  Hist.  Lancashire,  II.  14. 

In  his  demaln  as  of  fee.  See  demam.— Limited  fee, 
a  determinable  fee ;  more  specifically,  a  fee  determinable 
by  a  conditional  limitation.— Plowman's  fee,  peasant 
tenure ;  the  custom  by  which  lands  descended  to  all  the 
sons  of  the  tenant  in  equal  shares,  with,  however,  some 
privilege  or  birthright  in  favor  of  the  elder  or  younger 
son  :  a  rule  of  descent  which  under  the  feudal  system  gave 
way  to  primogeniture. 

The  strict  English  primogeniture  as  applied  to  the  rus- 
tic holdings,  sometimes  called  fiefs  de  roturier  or  ^^plough- 
man's fee."  Bncye.  Brit,  XIX.  735. 
Qualified  fee,  a  base  fee ;  a  freehold  estate  of  inheritance 
to  which  a  qualification  is  annexed,  so  that  it  must  termi- 
nate whenever  the  qualification  is  at  an  end ;  more  spe- 
cifically, the  estate  created  by  a  limitation  to  the  grantee 
and  the  heirs  of  an  ancestor  of  his  in  the  paternal  line 
whose  heir  he  also  is,  as  a  gift  to  B  and  the  heirs  of  A,  his 
father. 

feeable  {ie'sM.),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  aXsofeahh; 
<fee  +  -aNe.']  Capable  of  being  feed;  capable 
of  being  hired  or  bribed. 

feeble  (fe'bl),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  feUe,  rarely 
fieble,  febul,  <  AF.  feble,  OP.  feble,  feuble,  foible 
(>  E.  foible),  etc. ;  earlier  OF.  fiebe,fleuble,floi- 
ble,  etc.,  F.faible  =  Vr.  feble,  fible,freble  =  Sp. 
feble  =  Pg.  febre  =  It.  fievole,  weak,  feeble,  < 
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L.  flebiliSj  tearful,  mournful,  lamentable,  <flere, 
weep,  aikin  to  fiuere,  flow:  see  fluent.  For  the 
development  of  meaning,  ef .  MHG.  swach,  mis- 
erable, pitiable,  weak,  G.  sc/ticac/j,  weak;  Goth. 
wainags,  lamentable,  pitiable,  unhappy,  miser- 
able ;  OHG.  weneg,  weinag,  G.  wenig,  Uttle,  few.] 

1.  a.  If.  Miserable;  poor;  common;  mean. 

Vp  an  sell  asse  he  rod,  and  in  feble  clothes  also. 
He  ne  com  with  no  gret  nobleie,  so  as  thou  dost  nou 
With  riche  clothes.  Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  54. 

3.  Lacking  strength;  lacking  capacity  for  for- 
cible action  or  resistance ;  weak ;  specifically, 
reduced  to  a  state  of  weakness,  as  by  sickness 
or  age. 

Zee  schuUe  undirstonde  that  before  the  Chirche  of  the 
Sepulcre  is  the  Cytee  more/eWe  than  in  ony  othere  partie. 
Mandemlle,  Travels,  p.  80. 
Like  rich  hangings  in  a  homely  house. 
So  was  his  will  in  his  o\A  feeble  body. 

Shak.,  2 Hen.  VI.,  v.  3. 
This  way  and  that  the  feeble  stem  is  driven, 
Weak  to  sustain  the  storms  and  injuries  of  heaven. 

Dryden,  Mower  and  Leaf,  L  689. 
Forward  she  started  with  a  happy  cry, 
And  laid  Vtie  feeble  infant  in  his  arms. 

Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden, 

3.  Wanting  in  force  exerted,  whether  of  action 
or  resistance ;  lacking  in  intensity,  vividness, 
energy,  or  efficiency;  faint:  as,  a/eeft?evoice; 
a,  feeble  light;  feeble  thinking;  a,  feeble  argu- 
ment or  poem. 

Thowe  servyst  me  with  febuZle  chere ; 
To  hym  thyn  hart  wolte  fully  enclyne. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  166. 
Why  should  we  suppose  that  conscientious  motives,  fee- 
ble as  they  are  constantly  found  to  be  in  a  good  cause, 
should  be  omnipotent  for  evil? 

Macaulay,  Hallam's  Const.  Hist 
A  feeble  faith  1  would  not  shake. 

Whittier,  Questions  of  Life. 

In  politics  the  mightiest  events  often  come  from  the 

feeblest  beginnings,  so  the  most  devastating  mischiefs  may 

be  due  to  errors  of  judgment  that  were  hardly  censurable. 

Gladstone,  Nineteenth  Century,  XXI.  923. 

4.  Exhibiting  or  indicating  weakness :  as,  a,  fee- 
ble appearance.  =Syn.  2.  Sickly,  languishing,  ener- 
vated, frail,  drooping. 

Il.t  re.  [Cf.  P.  faible,  the  weak  part,  as  of  a 
sword,  etc.]     1.  A  feeble  person. 

It  is  an  oncomely  couple  bi  Cryst,  as  me  thinketh, 
To  gyuen  a  3onge  wenche  to  an  oide  feble. 

Piers  Plotvman  (B),  ix.  161. 

2.  Weakness;  feebleness. 

[He]  fltainted  toifebuU,  and  fele  to  the  ground 
In  a  swyme  &  a  swogh,  as  he  swelt  wold. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3650. 

3.  Same  a,s  foible,  1. 

feeblet  (fe'bl),  v.  [<  ME.  feblen,  make  feeble, 
become  feeble,  <  OP.  febleier,  febloier  (also 
afebleier,  afebloier),  make  feeble,  <  feble,  fee- 
ble :  see  feeble,  a.  Cf .  enfeeble.']  I.  trans.  To 
weaken;  enfeeble. 

Shall  that  victorious  hand  hefeebled  here. 
That  in  your  chambers  gave  you  chastisement!  . 

Shak.,  K.  John,  v.  2. 
'Tis  true,  you  are  old  and/ecWed; 
Would  you  were  young  again,  and  in  full  vigour ! 

Fletcher,  Wildgoose  Chase,  i.  S. 

II.  intrans.  To  grow  faint  or  weak. 

Moche  folk  of  here  fon  f el  algate  newe, 
&  here  men  feebled  fast  &  falleden  of  here  mete. 

William  of  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2669. 
All  f ailit  there  f orse,  feblit  there  herttes. 
The  batell  on  backe  was  borne  to  the  se. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  6966. 

feeble-minded  (fe '  bl  -min  "  ded),  a.    Weak  in 
mind,     (a)  Wanting  firmness  or  constancy ;  iiTesolute. 
Comfort  the  feebleminded.  1  Thes.  v.  14. 

(b)  Lacking  intelligence  ;  idiotic. 

feeble-mindedness  (fe'bl-min'''ded-nes),  n. 

The  state  of  being  feeble-minded. 
feebleness  (fe'bl-nes),  n.     [<  ME.  febelnes,  fe- 
bulnesse,  <  feble,  febul,  feeble,  -t-  -reess.j    The 
quality  or  condition  of  being  feeble,  in  any 
sense  of  that  word ;  weakness. 

OurSavior  Crist,  beryng  hys  Crost,  for  veryfebylnesse  fell 
ther  to  the  grounde  vnder  netlie  Crosse. 

Torkington,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travel],  p.  39- 
He  [Hamlet]  is  the  victim  not  so  much  of  feeblenetiot 
will  as  of  an  intellectual  indifference  that  hinders  the 
will  from  working  long  in  any  one  direction. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  216. 

feeblisht,  ■».  t.  [<  feehU  +  4sh^,  after  enfee- 
blish.']    To  enfeeble. 

All  Christendome  was  sore  decayed  and  feeblished.  by 
occasion  of  the  warres  betweene  England  and  France. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  U.  68. 

feebly  (fe'bli),  adv.  In afeeble manner;  weak- 
ly; faintly;  without  strength. 

Thy  gentle  numbers  feebly  creep. 

Dryden,  Mac  Flecknoe. 
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The  fact  is,  that  supernatural  beings,  aa  long  as  they 
are  considered  merely  with  reference  to  their  own  nature, 
excite  our  feelings  yeiy  feebly.  Maeaulay,  Dante. 

feed  (fed),  v, ;  pret.  and  pp.  fed,  ppr.  feeding. 
[<  ME.  feden  (pret.  fedde,  fed,  pp.  fed,  fedde), 
<  AS.  fedan  (pret.  fedde,  pp.  feded,  fedd),  feed, 
nourish,  bring  forth,  produce  (=  OS.  fodian  = 
OFries. /e(ia,  foda.  Fries,  ^federe  =  D.  voeden  = 
LGr.  voden,  voden,  foden,  fuden  =  OHG.  fuotan, 
JMHG.  vueten,  viiten  =  Icel.  fcedha  =  Sw.  foda  = 
Dan.  /ode  =  Goth,  fodjan,  feed,  give  food  to),  < 
foda,  food:  see  food.']  I.  <ra)w.  1.  To  give 
food  to ;  supply  with  nourishment. 

He  made  lame  to  lepe  and  jaue  ligte  to  blynde. 
And  fedde  with  two  flsshes  and  with  fyue  loues 
Sore  afyngred  folke  mo  than  fyue  thousande. 

Piers  Flovyman  (B),  xix.  122. 

If  thine  enemy  hunger,  /eed  him.  Kom.  xil.  20. 

Also  while  men  are/ed  with  wine  and  bread, 
They  shall  be/ed  with  sorrow  at  his  hand. 

Swivburne,  Two  Dreams. 

2.  To  supply;  fill  the  requirements  of;  furnish 
material  to  for  consumption,  use,  or  means  of 
operation;  provide  with  whatever  is  necessary 
to  the  development^  maintenance,  or  working 
of:  as,  canals  are  fed  by  streams  and  ponds; 
to  feed  a  fire,  a  steam-engine,  or  a  threshing- 
machine  ;  to  feed  a  lathe  (by  applying  to  the 
chisel  the  object  to  be  turned) ;  vanity  is  fed 
by  flattery. 

I  envy  not  thy  glory, 
la  feed  my  humour.  Shak.,  B,ioh.  III.,  iv.  1. 

Whatever  was  created  needs 
To  be  sustain'd  and  fed;  of  elements 
The  grosaeT  feeds  the  purer,  earth  the  sea, 
Earth  and  the  sea  /eetJ  air.      Milton,  P.  L. ,  v.  416. 

The  small  hand  led 
To  where  a  woman,  gentle-eyed, 
Her  Aiata.fl  fed. 

Whittier,  Hermit  of  the  Thebaid. 

For  dyeing,  the  skins  [glove-kid]  are  first  washed  out  in 
warm  water  to  free  them  from  superfluous  alum,  and  then 
agnia  fed  with  yolk  of  eggs  and  salt. 

"      re.  Brit,  XIV.  389. 


3.  To  graze ;  cause  to  be  cropped  by  feeding, 
as  herbage  by  cattle. 

Once  in  tlu'ee  years  feed  your  mowing  lands. 

Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

The  portion  [of  turnip-crop]  to  be  /ed  oft  by  sheep  must 
necessarily  be  treated  in  a  different  manner. 

Encyc.  Brit,  I.  367. 

4.  To  supply  for  food,  consumption,  or  opera- 
tion: as,  to  feed  out  beets  to  cattle ;  to  feed 
water  to  an  engine ;  to  feed  work  (something  to 
he  operated  on)  to  a  lathe  or  other  machine. 

In  England,  and  in  some  parts  of  this  couutty,  turnips 
me  fed  to  sheep  in  the  field.  Amer.  Cye.,  XVI.  76. 

5t.  To  entertain;  amuse. =Syn.  1.  To  nourish, 
cherish,  sustain,  support. — 2.  To  contribute  to. 

U.  intrans.  1.  To  take  food;  eat.  [Now rare- 
ly used  of  persons  except  in  contempt  or  dis- 
paragement.] 

In  yoTiie  fedynge  luke  goodly  yee  be  sene. 

Babees  Book  (B.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  7. 
Then  shall  the  Ixmbsfeed  after  their  manner.   Isa.  v.  17. 

To  feed  were  best  at  home; 
From  thence  the  sauce  to  meat  is  ceremony ; 
Meeting  were  bare  without  it. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

That  he  should  breathe  and  walk, 
Feed  with  digestion,  sleep,  enjoy  his  health. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  i.  1. 

The  cattle  are  grazing, 
Their  heads  never  raising ; 
There  are  forty  feedinff  like  one ! 

Wordsworth,  Written  in  March. 

2.  To  subsist;  use  something  for  sustenance 
or  support:  with  on  or  upon. 

To  feed  on  hope,  to  pine  with  feare  and  sorrow. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hub.  Tale,  1.  900. 

Upon  the  earth's  increase  why  shouldst  thou  feed, 
Unless  the  earth  with  thy  increase  be  fed? 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1. 169. 

3.  To  grow  fat.     [Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 
feed  (fed),  «.     [</eed,  «.]     1.  Pood,  properly 

for  domestic  or  other  animals ;  that  which  is 
eaten  by  a  domestic  animal;  provender;  fod- 
der. 

More  dangerous 
Than  baits  to  fish,  or  honey-stalks  to  sheep ; 
When  as  the  one  is  wounded  with  the  bait. 
The  other  rotted  with  delicious /e«(J. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  iv.  4. 

2t.  Pasture-ground;  grazing-land. 

His  flocks,  and  bounds  of, feed, 
Are  now  on  sale.         Shak. ,  As  you  Like  it,  ii.  4. 

8.  A  meal,  or  the  act  of  eating.  [Archaic  or 
low.] 

For  such  pleasure,  till  that  hour, 
Mfeed  or  fountain,  never  had  I  found. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ix.  697. 
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4.  A  certain  allowance  of  provender  given :  as, 
a,  feed  of  corn  or  oats. 

From  the  middle  of  October  till  the  end  of  May,  my 
horses  get  onejeed  of  steamed  food  .  .  .  daily. 

Quoted  in  Bmyc.  Brit,  I.  386. 

5.  In  mech.:  (a)  The  motion  or  advance  of  any 
material  which  is  being  fed  to  a  machine,  as 
of  cloth  to  the  needle  of  a  sewing-machine.  (&) 
The  material  upon  which  a  machine  operates, 
as  the  grain  running  into  a  grinding-mill.  (c) 
The  advance  of  a  cutting-tool,  as  the  cutter  of 
a  planer,  or  the  chisel  of  a  lathe,  upon  or  into 
the  material  to  be-  cut. —  Bf.  [Var.  of  food.] 
Same  a,sfood\  n.,  4. 

Cum  heir,  cum  heir,  ye  freely  feed, 
And  lay  your  head  low  on  my  knee. 

Kempion  (Child's  Ballads,  1. 138). 
7.  The  amount  of  water  neerded  in  a  canal-lock 
to  allow  of  the  passage  of  a  boat. —  8.  In  stone- 
sawing,  sand  and  water  employed  to  assist  the 
saw-blade  in  cutting. 

To  prevent  the  sand  and  water,  called  the  feed,  from 
flowing  out  between  the  stones,  the  interval  is  filled  up 
with  straw  rammed  in  firmly  between  the  two  blocks. 

Byrne,  Artisan's  Handbook,  p.  86. 
Differential  feed,  a  device  for  securing  a  slow  and  pow- 
erful regular  forward  movement  of  a  tool. =Syn.  1.  Feed, 
Food,  Fodder,  Provender,  Forage.  Feed  for  animals,  es- 
pecially animals  kept  for  work  or  fattening  for  the  mar- 
ket ;  food  for  human  beings  and  the  smaller  animals,  h  ouse- 
hold  pets,  etc.;  fodder,  dry  or  green  feed  for  animals,  but 
not  pasturage ;  provender,  dry  feed.  Forage  is  rarely  used 
except  for  fodder  furnished  for  horses  in  an  army,  gen- 
erally by  foraging.  Food  is  also  a  general  word  for  that 
which  supplies  nourishment  to  any  organized  body. 
And  homeless  near  a  thousand  homes  I  stood, 
And  near  a  thousand  tables  pined  and  wanted /ood. 

Wordsworth,  Guilt  and  Sorrow. 

The  great  cost  of  cattle,  and  the  sickening  of  their  cat- 
tle upon  such  wild  fodder  as  was  never  cut  before ;  the 
loss  of  their  sheep  and  swine  by  wolves,  .  ,  .  are  the  other 
disasters  enumerated  by  the  historian. 

Emerson,  Hist.  Discourse  at  Concord. 

Tita.  Say,  sweet  love,  what  thou  desir'st  to  eat. 

Bot.  Truly,  a  peck  of  provender:  I  could  munch  your 
good  dry  oats.  Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  iv.  1. 

All  oats,  Indian  corn,  or  rather  forage  that  wagons  or 
horses  bring  to  the  camp,  ...  is  to  be  taken  for  the  use 
of  the  enemy.  Franklin,  Autobiog.,  p.  216. 

feed-apron  (fed'a'^prun), ».  In  mach.,  an  apron 
carrying  material  or  feed  to  some  part  of  a  ma- 
chine. 

feeder  (fe'dfer),  n.    1.  One  who  or  that  which 
feeds,  or  supplies  food  or  nourishment. 
Swinish  gluttony 
Ne'er  looks  to  Heaven  amidst  his  gorgeous  feast. 
But  with  besotted  base  ingratitude 
Crams,  and  blasphemes  his  feeder. 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  779. 

The  plant  or  animal  on  which  a  parasite  lives  is  termed 

its  liost  or  feeder.  DeBary,  Fungi  (trans.),  p.  358. 

2.  One  who  furnishes  incentives;  an  encou- 
rager. 

Thou  Shalt  be,  as  thou  wast, 
The  tutor  and  tfie  feeder  of  my  riots. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  v.  5. 

3.  One  who  or  an  animal  that  eats  or  takes 

nourishment. 

The  patch  is  kind  enough ;  but  a  imge  feeder. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  ii.  6. 

Bless'd  he  not  both  the  feeder  and  the  food? 

Quarles,  Emblems,  i.  1. 

Have  your  worms  well  scoured,  and  not  kept  in  sour  and 
musty  moss,  for  he  [the  barbel]  is  a  curious  [fastidious] 
-    -  ■  /.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  168. 


4t.  A  servant  or  dependent  supported  by  his 

lord;  a  parasite. 

I  will  your  very  faithful /eeder  he. 

And  buy  it  with  your  gold  right  suddenly. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  ii.  4. 

Mr.  Tliomhill  came  with  a  couple  of  friends,  his  chap- 
lain and  feeder.  Goldsmith,  Vicar,  vii. 
5.  One  who  fattens  cattle  for  slaughter.—  6. 
That  which  feeds  or  supplies;  anything  that 
serves  for  the  conveyance  of  material  or  sup- 
plies to,  or  furnishes  communication  with, 
something  else :  as,  great  rivers  are  valuable 
feeders  of  commerce ;  cross-roads  and  lanes  are 
feeders  to  the  highway. 

Dialects  have  always  been  the  feeders  rather  than  the 
channels  of  a  literary  language.  .  ^  ^ 

Max  MiUler,  Science  of  Language,  p.  60. 

Speeiflcally — (a)  A  fountain,  stream,  or  channel  that  sup- 
plies a  main  canal  with  water.  (6)  A  branch  or  side  rail- 
road running  into  and  increasing  the  business  of  the  main 
line,  (c)  In  mining,  a  branch  or  spur  falling  into  the  mam 
lode,  and  appearing  to  add  to  its  width  or  richness ;  a 
dropper,  (d)  Any  device  or  contrivance  for  delivering  to 
a  machine  the  feed  or  materials  to  be  operated  upon,  as 
the  apron  of  a  carder,  the  feed-wheel  of  a  sewing-machine, 
the  feeding  device  of  a  saw-mill,  rail-machme,  grain-miU, 
etc.  (e)  In  ornan-lmilding,  a  small  oblique  bellows  placed 
under  (occasionally  apart  from)  the  large  horizontal  stor- 
age-bellows, and  used  to  furnish  air  to  the  latter  The 
mechanical  power  is  applied  to  the  feeder,  not  to  the  bel- 
lows proper,  though  the  steadiness  and  pressure  of  the 
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wind  depend  solely  upon  the  size  and  weighting  of  the 
latter.  (/)  In  theat  cant,  a  subordinate  rflle  writieii  to 
bring  out  the  peculiarities  of  an  important  part,  (g)  In 
elect. ,  a  wire  which  supplies  current  at  a  point  wiiere  it  i^ 
required ;  a  feed- wire. 

7.  One  who  feeds  a  machine,  as  a  printing- 
press:  as,  pressmen  anA  feeders.  See  feeding, 
4. —  8.  In  entoin., 'one  of  the  organs  composing 
the  mouth-parts  or  trophi.     Kirby. 

feed-hand  (fed'hand),  n.  A  rod  by  which  in- 
termittent motion  is  imparted  to  a  ratchet- 
wheel.    M.  H.  Knight. 

feed-head  (fed'hed),  n.  1.  A  cistern  of  water 
placed  above  the  boiler  of  a  steam-engine  and 
supplying  it  with  water. — 2.  In  casting,  extra 
metal  above  the  mold  used  to  supply  the  waste 
caused  by  contraction  in  the  mold ;  a  dead-head 
or  head.    Also  called  riser. 

feed-heater  (fed'he''''ter),  n.  1.  An  apparatus 
for  raising  the  temperature  of  the  water  sup- 
plied to  a  steam-boiler,  either  by  the  direct  heat 
of  the  fire  or  indirectly  by  exposing  it  to  the 
latent  heat  of  the  exhaust-steam  from  the  en- 
gine. Such  boilers  are  also  designed  to  purify  the  feed- 
water  by  filtering  out  solid  impurities,  by  precipitating 
lime  or  other  materials  that  might  form  incrustations  in 
the  boiler,  and  by  restraining  oil  and  grease  by  means  of 
absorbent  filters. 

2.  A  boiler  for  cooking  food  for  cattle, 
feeding  (fe'ding),  ».    [Verbal  n.  of /ee(?,  !).]    1. 

The  act  of  taking  or  giving  food ;  the  act  of 
eating  or  of  giving  to  eat. —  2.  That  which  i& 
eaten. 

Contention,  like  a  horse 
Full  of  high  feeding,  madly  hath  broke  loose. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  i.  1. 

3.  That  which  furnishes  food,  especially  for 
animals;  pasture-land. 

They  call  him  Doricles ;  and  [he]  boasts  himself 

To  have  a  viorthy  feeding.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  iv.  3. 

Finding  the  feeding,  for  which  he  had  toil'd 
To  have  kept  safe,  by  these  vile  cattle  spoil'd. 

Drayton,  Mooncalf. 

Meadows,  Greens,  Pastures,  Feedings. 

Steele,  Grief  A-la-Mode,  i.  1. 

4.  'in  printing  (press-work),  the  placing  of  sep- 
arate sheets  of  paper  inposition,  so  that  they  can 
be  printed  or  ruled  by  a  printing-  or  a  ruling- 
machine.    Also  called,  in  England,  laying-on. 

feeding-bottle  (fe'ding-bot'''l),  n.  A  bottle  for 
supplying  milk  or  other  liquid  nutriment  to  an 
infant. 

feeding-engine  (fe'ding-en'jin),  n.  -An  engine 
used  to  feed  a  boiler  or  other  reservoir. 

feeding-ground  (fe'ding-ground),  n.  A  place 
where  an  animal  resorts  to  feed :  said  of  either 
sea  or  land,  and  often  in  the  plural. 

feed-motion  (fed'm6'''shon),  n.  In  mach.,  the 
machinery  that  gives  motion  to  the  parts  called 
the  feed  in  machines. 

feed-pipe  (fed'pip),  n.  In  a  steam-engine,  the 
pipe  leading  from  the  feed-pump  or  from  an 
elevated  cistern  to  the  bottom  of  the  boiler. 

feed-pump  (fed'pump),  n.  The  force-pump  em- 
ployed in  supplying  the  boiler  of  a  steam-en- 
gine with  water. 

feed-rack  (fed'rak),  «.*  A  rack  or  holder  for 
hay,  grain,  or  other  food  for  cattle. 

feed-roll  (fed'rol),  n.  In  mach.,  any  roller  of 
which  the  function  is  to  feed  or  supply  to  the 
mechanism  the  material  to  be  operated  upon, 
as,  in  a  typewriter,  a  roll  covered  with  india- 
rubber  or  other  elastic  material,  which  moves 
the  paper  as  required,  line  by  line. 

feed-SCre'W  (fed'skro),  n.  A  long  screw  used  in 
large  lathes  to  impart  a  regular  feed-motion  or 
advance  to  the  tool-rest  or  to  the  work  itself. 

feed-trough  (fed'trdf ),  n.  A  trough  in  which  is 
placed  food  for  animals,  especially  for  swine. 

feed-water  (fed'wa'''t6r),  «.  Warmed  water 
supplied  to  the  boiler  of  a  steam-engine  by  the 
feed-pump  through  the  feed-pipe.  B.  Wilson, 
Steam  Boilers,  p.  118. 

feed-wire  (fed'wir),  n.    Same  as  feeder,  6  {g). 

fee-estate  (fe'es-tat'''),  «.  In  Eng.  law,  a  ten- 
ure of  lands  or  tenements  for  which  some  ser- 
vice or  acknowledgment  is  paid  to  the  chief 
lord. 

fee-farm  (fe 'farm),  m.  [< /ee2 -f /orj»i.]  1. 
Land  held  by  one  as  tenant  in  fee  of  another, 
without  homage,  fealty,  or  other  service,  ex- 
cept that  mentioned  in  the  feoffment,  usually 
the  full  rent. 

Fee  farm,  f  eodi  firma,  or  fee  farm  rent,  is  when  the  lord, 
upon  the  creation  of  the  tenancy,  reserves  to  himself  and 
his  heirs  either  the  rent  for  which  it  was  before  let  to 
farm,  or  was  reasonably  worth,  or  at  least  a  fourth  part 
of  the  value;  without  homage,  fealty,  or  other  services 
beyond  what  are  especially  comprised  in  the  feoffment. 
S.  Dowell,  Taxes  in  England,  I.  151,  note. 
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2.  The  estate  of  the  tenant  in  land  so  held. 

His  Ma^  renewed  us  our  lease  of  Says  Court  pastures 
for  99  yeares,  but  ought,  according  to  Ms  solemn  promise 
<as  I  hope  he  will  still  perform),  have  passed  them  to  us  in 
fee-farmt.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Jan.  12,  1672. 

Fee-farm  rent,  the  rent  payable  by  the  tenant  of  a  lee- 
farm. 

The  Buke  of  Buckingham  .  .  .hath  about  19,600!.  a- 
year,  of  which  he  pays  away  about  7000(.  a-yeai-  in  inter- 
est, about  2000!.  in  fee-farm  rents  to  the  King,  about  6000!. 
in  wages  and  pensions,  and  the  rest  to  live  upon,  and  pay 
taxes  for  the  whole.  Pepys,  Diary,  IV.  102. 

fee-farmer  (fe'far"mer),  «.  One  who  holds 
land  from  a  superior  lord  in  fee-farm. 

As  when  bright  Phebus  (Landlord  of  the  Light) 
And  hiz  fee-fai-raer  Luna  most  are  parted, 
He  sets  no  sooner  but  shee  comes  in  sight. 

Davies,  Holy  Eoode,  p.  13. 

fee-farming  (fe'f  ax"ming),  n.  The  act  or  prac- 
tice of  conveying  in  fee-farm. 

He  hath  invented /ee-/armin(7  of  benefices. 

Latimer,  6th  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1549. 

fee-fund  (fe'fund),  n.  In  Scots  law,  the  dues  of 
court  payable  on  the  tabling  of  summonses  in 
the  Coui't  of  Session,  the  extracting  of  decrees, 
etc.,  out  of  which  the  clerks  and  other  officers 
of  the  court  are  paid, 
fee-grief  (fe'gref),  n.  A  private  grief,  appro- 
priated to  some  single  person  as  a  fee  or  salary. 
Nares.     [Rare.] 

"What  concern  they? 
The  general  cause?  or  is  it  a  fee-grief, 
Due  to  some  single  breast? 

Shale.,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

feeing-market  (fe'lng-mar^ket),  n.  In  Soot- 
laud,  a  semi-annual  market  or  fair,  usually  held 
in  the  public  square  or  other  public  place,  at 
which  plowmen,  dairymaids,  and  other  farm- 
servants  are  feed  or  hired  for  the  year  or  half- 
year  next  ensuing.  Sometimes  called  feeing- 
fair. 

The  men  who,  at  fairs  and  feeing-marTcets,  while  con- 
tending for  the  good-will  of  some  country  beauty,  ex- 
changed a  few  blows,  more  in  fun  than  with  bad  feeling, 
were  left  to  settle  their  differences  in  their  own  way  with- 
out the  interference  of  the  sheriff's  officer. 
Quoted  in  Riht<m-Tumei's  Vagrants  and  Vagrancy,  p.  366. 

Teejeean  (fe-je'an),  a.  and  n.    See  Mjian. 
feek  (f  ek),  «.  j.    'iGt.  feah,  fihe.']    To  walk  about 

in  perplexity.  Grose.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
feeP  (f^l))  "•  j  pret.  and  pp.  felt,  ppr.  feeling. 
[<  ME.  felen,  <  AS.  felan,  feel,  commonly  in 
comp.  ge-felan,  feel,  perceive,  =  OS.  gifolian  = 
OFries.  fila  =  D.  voelen  =  OHG.  fuolen,  touch, 
feel,  MHG-.  vuelen,  Gr.  fiihlen,  feel,  =  Dan.  fole, 
feel ;  not  in  Goth,  or  Scand.;  V  '/"Z,  found  per- 
haps in  AS.  folm  =  OS.  folm  =  OHG.  folrria, 
the  hand  (whence  ult.  E.  fumble,  grope,  f amble, 
stammer:  seofumhleffamhle^),  =  'h.palma,  the 
palmof  the  hand:  se&palmX.^  I.  trans.  1.  To 
have  a  sensation  or  sense-perception  of.  _  Spe- 
■ciflcaUy — (a)  To  have  a  sensation  or  sense-perception  of 
by  means  of  the  sense  of  touch,  or  through  physical  con- 
tact with  the  surface  of  the  body. 

Now  does  he  feel 
His  secret  murthers  sticking  on  liis  hands. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  v.  2. 
A  hand  that  pushes  thro'  the  leaf 
To  find  a  nest  and/ee!ff  a  snake. 

Tennyson,  Pelleas  and  Ettarre. 
<6)  To  be  or  become  aware  of  through  material  action  upon 
any  nerves  of  sensation  other  than  those  of  sight,  hear- 
ing, taste,  and  smell ;  have  a  sensation  (other  than  those 
of  the  above-mentioned  senses)  of ;  as,  to  feel  tlie  cold ;  to 
Jeel  a  lump  in  the  throat  (through  involuntary  closure) ; 
to  feel  an  inclination  to  cough.  [The  application  of  the 
word  to  the  normal  action  of  the  higher  senses  is  obsolete, 
except  in  the  abstract  meaning  of  perceiving  by  means 
of  sensation  in  general :  as,  the  higher  animals /ee!  light, 
heat,  sound,  etc.    See  def.  2.] 

They  [of  Scio]  also/se!  those  earthquakes  which  do  more 
•damage  on  the  neighbouring  continent. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  ii.  9. 

2t.  To  perceive  by  the  sense  of  smell ;  smell. 

The  stretes  were  strowed  with  small  grasse,  and  incense 
And  myrre  in  fires  in  the  stretes  thikke,  and  in  the  \vyn- 
■dowes  many  lightes,  and  so  swote  sauoured  thourgh  the 
'Cytee  that  fer  [distant]  men  shulde/e!e  the  odour. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  133. 

They  felt  a  most  delicate  sweete  smell,  though  they  saw 
no  land,  which  ere  long  they  espied,  thinking  it  the  Con- 
tinent. Quoted  hi  Capt.  John  Smith's  Works,  1. 81. 

You  complain  much  of  that  tannery,  but  I  cannot  say  I 
Jeel  it.  Sir  J.  Sinclair,  Observations,  p.  83. 

3.  To  have  a  perception  of  (some  external  or 
internal  condition  of  things)  through  a  more  or 
less  complex  mental  state  involving  vague  sen- 
sation :  as,  to  feel  the  floor  sinking ;  to  feel  one's 
mind  becoming  confused;  to  feel  the  approach 
of  age. 

To  the/t;!!  absence  now  Ifeel  a  cause. 

Shak.,  Othello,  iii.  i. 

4.  In  general,  to  yereeive  or  have  a  mental 
sense  of;  be  conscious  of;  have  a  distinct  or 
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indistinct  perception  or  mental  impression  of: 
as,  to  feel  pleasure  or  pain;  to  /eeJ  the  beauty 
of  a  landscape. 

If  that  he  may  felen,  out  of  drede, 
That  ye  me  touche  or  love  in  vilonye. 
He  right  anoon  wil  sle  you  with  the  dede. 

Chaucer,  Second  Nun's  Tale,  1.  156. 

And  ferthermore,  as  I  this  mater /fi!e, 
In  his  conseyte,  I  say  yow  certeynly, 
Hym  liked  neuer  creatur  so  wele. 

Generydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  696. 

lofeel,  altho'  no  tongue  can  prove. 
That  every  cloud,  that  spreads  above 
And  veileth  love,  itself  is  love. 

Tennyson,  Two  Voices. 

We  speak  of  feeling  this  thing  and  that,  which  we  no 
doubt  do/e«!,  but  which  we  only/«e!  because  we  are  self- 
conscious ;  because  in /e«!ms'wedistinguish  ourselves  from 
the  feelings  as  their  subject. 

T.  H.  Green,  Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  §  118. 

5.  ToregardwithfeeUngoremotion; bearoused 
to  feeling  (especially  disagreeable  feeling)  by: 
as,  ho  felt  his  disgrace  keenly. 

From  the  poet's  lips 
His  verse  sounds  doubly  sweet,  for  none  like  him 
Feels  every  cadence  of  its  wave-like  flow. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Sympathies. 

6.  Eeflexively,  to  have  a  sensation,  feeling, 
perception,  or  impression  concerning;  perceive 
clearly  to  be. 

She  began,  f6r  the  first  time  that  evening,  to  feel  herself 
at  a  ball :  she  longed  to  dance,  but  she  bad  not  an  ac- 
quaintance in  the  room. 

Jane  Austen,  Northanger  Abbey,  p.  8. 

7.  To  try  by  touch ;  examine  by  touching  with 
the  hands  or  otherwise ;  test  by  contact :  as,  to 
feel  a  piece  of  cloth ;  to  feel  the  ground  with 
the  feet ; '  a  blind  man  feels  his  way  with  a 
stick. 

Come  near,  I  pray  thee,  that  I  may  feel  thee,  my  son, 
whether  thou  be  my  very  son  Esau  or  not.    Gen.  xxvii.  21. 
Tliree  times  he  try'd,  and  studiously /e!t 
How  to  unbuckle  his  out-shined  Belt. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  iii.  70. 

The  Doctor  .  .  .  felt  her  Pulse ;  he  view'd  her  Eyes. 

Prior,  Paulo  Purganti. 

Hence — 8.  To  make  trial  of  in  any  way ;  test 
carefully  or  cautiously :  as,  to  feel  one's  way  in 
an  undertaking;  to  feel  the  market  by  a  small 
venture. 
He  hath  writ  this  to  feel  my  affection  to  your  honour. 

Shak.,  Lear,  i.  2. 

9.  To  have  experience  of ;  suffer  under :  as,  to 
feel  the  vengeance  of  an  enemy. 

Lete  thi  neise-boris,  bothe  freend  &  fo, 
Freli  of  thi  freendschip/ee!e. 
Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  107. 

Whoso  keepeth  the  commandments  shall  feel  no  evil 
thing.  Eccl.  vlii.  5. 

Thinke  you  not  that  there  were  manye  more  guiltye 
then  they  that/e!!  the  punishment? 

Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 

To  feel  out,  to  try ;  sound ;  search  for ;  explore :  as,  to 
feel  out  one's  opinions  or  designs.  [Eare.]  —  To  feel  the 
helm,  to  come  under  the  influence  of  the  helm :  said  of  a 
ship  when  she  begins  to  have  steerageway. = Syn.  Feel,  Be 
sensible  of,  Be  conscious  of,  are  all  used  of  a  recognition 
that  comes  close  home,  a  frank  confession  to  one  s  self. 
Often,  to  feel  is  especially  the  act  of  the  heart :  as,  to  feel 
one's  own  defects.  To  be  conscious  may  be  only  the  act  of 
the  understanding,  apart  even  from  reflection :  as,  to  be 
conscious  of  the  approach  of  danger ;  or  it  may  rise  to  a  high 
degree  of  frank  admission  :  as,  to  be  conscious  o/ failure. 
To  be  sensible  is  the  act  of  a  sort  of  inward  sensuous  per- 
ception.   See  sentiment. 

All  men  feel  sometimes  the  falsehood  which  they  can- 
not demonstrate.  Emerson,  Compensation. 

These  arevery  sensible  that  they  had  betterhave  pushed 
their  conquests.  Addison. 

My  mother !  when  I  learn'd  that  thou  wast  dead, 
Say,  wast  thou  conscious  of  the  tears  I  shed? 

Cowper,  On  the  Receipt  of  ray  Mother's  Picture. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  have  perception  by  means 
of  the  sense  of  touch  or  by  physical  contact; 
experience  sensation  of  any  kind,  except  that 
received  through  sight,  hearing,  taste,  or  smell ; 
loosely,  to  have  a  sensation  of  any  kind:  as,  to 
feel  sore  or  ill ;  to  feel  cold. 

I  then  iii  feel  full  sick,  and  yet  not  well. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  ii.  4. 

If  the  skin  felt  everywhere  exactly  alike,  a  foot-bath 
could  he  distinguished  from  a  total  immersion,  as  being 
smaller,  but  never  distinguished  from  a  wet  face. 

W.  James,  Mind,,  XII.  184. 
Feeling  warm  or  feeling  hungry,  we  must  remember,  is 
not  pure  feeling  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word. 

J.  Ward,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XX.  40. 

2.  To  have  perception,  especially  vague  per- 
ception or  impression ;  have  a  mental  sense  of 
something. 

Me  think,  ser,  as  ferre  as  I  csinnefele. 
These  lordes  and  these  knyghtes  euerychone 
In  this  mater  they  baue  not  seyde  but  wele. 

Generydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1654. 
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From  sense  of  grief  and  pain  we  shall  be  free : 
We  shall  not/ee!,  because  we  shall  not  be. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Lucretius,  iii.  12. 

When  truth  or  virtue  an  affront  endures. 

The  affront  ia  mine,  my  friend,  and  should  be  yours.  .  .  . 

Mine,  as  a  friend  to  every  worthy  mind ; 

And  mine  as  man,  who/ee!  as  for  mankind. 

Pope,  Epil.  to  Satires,  ii.  204. 

3.  To  recognize  or  regard  one's  self  as;  be  con- 
sciously: as, to /eei hurried ;  to/eeZcalledonto 
do  something. 

He  felt  obliged  to  sail  again  for  the  East  in  order  to  re- 
trieve his  fortune.  J.  T.  Fields,  Underbrush,  p.  216. 

4.  To  experience  feeling  or  emotion;  be 
aroused  to  emotion. 

How  heavy  guilt  is,  when  men  come  to  feel! 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Honest  Man's  Fortune,  iv.  2. 
But  spite  of  all  the  criticising  elves, 
Those  who  would  make  Ms  feel  must /eg!  themselves. 

Churchill,  Eosciad,  1.  962. 

The  truth  is,  the  people  must  feel  before  they  will  see. 

Bancroft,  Hist.  Const.,  I.  444. 

5.  To  give  or  produce  sensation  or  feeling; 
especially,  to  produce  sensation  of  touch,  or 
organic  sensations. 

Blind  men  sayblack/ee!8  rough  and  white /«e!s  smooth. 

Dryden. 
How  the  March  sun  feels  like  May ! 

Browning,  A  Lovers*  Quarrel. 

6.  To  make  examination  by  the  sense  of  touch; 
grope. 

I  felt  to  his  knees,  and  so  upward,  and  upward,  and  all 
was  as  cold  as  any  stone.  Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  ii,  3. 

Feeling  all  along  tlie  garden-wall, 
Lest  he  should'  swoon  and  tumble  and  be  found, 
Crept  to  the  gate.  Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden. 

Two  yoimg  hearts,  each  feeling  towards  the  other. 

E.  Dowden,  Shelley,  L  420. 

7.  To  be  inwardly  moved:  followed  by  an 
infinitive :  as,  I  feel  to  sympathize  with  him. 
[Colloq.] 

"And  you  do  not /ee!  to  oblige  her?  "asks  Joan,  with  an 
expression  of  friendly  interest.    B.  Broughton,  Joan,  i.  11. 

To  feel  after,  to  search  for ;  seek  to  find ;  seek,  as  a  per- 
son gi'oping  in  the  dark. 

If  haply  they  might /ee!  after  him,  and  find  him. 

Acts  xvii.  27. 
To  feel  called  on.  See  to  be  called  on,  under  ca!!l,  u  i.— 
To  feel  for.    (a)  To  seek  to  find  with  caution  or  secretly. 

Orders  were  to  move  cautiously  with  skirmishers  to  the 
front  to  feel  for  the  enemy. 

U.  S.  Grant,  Personal  Memoirs,  1. 512. 
(6)  To  sympathize  with  ;  be  sorry  for. 

Poor  young  lady !  I  feel 'for  her  ah'cady !  for  I  can  con- 
ceive how  great  the  confiict  must  be  between  her  passion 
and  her  duty.  Sheridan,  The  Critic,  ii.  1. 

To  feel  of,  to  obtain  knowledge  of  by  the  sense  of  touch; 
raake  tactual  examination  of ;  test  by  handling. 

They  usually  gather  them  before  they  be  full  rilBf  bore, 
ing  an  hole  in  them,  and,  feeling  of  the  kernel,  they  know 
if  they  be  lipe  enough  for  their  purpose.  B.  Knox. 

feeli  (fel),  n.  [<  feen,  «).]  1.  The  sense  or  a 
sensation  of  touch. 

Dyed  cotton  fibre  .  .  .  was  thinner  and  softer  to  the 
feel.  O'Neill,  Dyeing  and  Calico  Printing,  p.  209. 

Colours,  mere  states  of  the  retina,  are  all  we  see; 
sounds,  mere  ringings  in  the  ear,  are  all  we  hear;  feeli, 
mere  states  of  our  own  (as  warm  or  cold,  etc.),  are  all  we 
touch.  Hirid,  X.  63. 

2.  A  sensation  of  any  kind,  or  a  vague  mental 
impression  or  feeling. 

Green  little  vaulter  in  the  sunny  grass. 
Catching  your  heart  up  at  the  feel  of  June, 

L.  Hunt,  Grasshopper  and  Cricket. 

3.  That  quality  in  an  object  by  which  it  ap- 
peals to  the  sense  of  touch. 

Membranous  or  papei-y  ...  as  to/e«!  and  look. 

Is.  Taylor. 

A  small  elevation,  .  .  .  like  a  vesicle,  having  a  soft /ed. 
Quain,  Med.  Diet.,  p.  653. 
feePt,  fele^t,  a.  a,nipron.  [_ME.feele,fele,feoU, 
<  AS.  fela,  feala,  feola,  feolo,  *feoU,  -with  gen. 
of  noun  'much,  many,*  -without  noun  'mneh, 
many  things ,'  =  OS.  filu,  filo  =  OFries.  fel,  M 
=  D.  veel  =  OHG.  filu,  MHG.  vile,  ml,  G.  wi 
=  Icel.;5fd7-,  in  comp.,  =  doth,  filu  (only  in  gen. 
filaus),  much,  many,  prop.  neut.  of  Teut.  "W* 
=  Olr.  il  =  Gr.  woXvc,  neut.  ttoav,  in  comp.  "'''^ 
(B.  poly-,  q.  v.),  =  OPers.  paru  =  Skt.  ptiru, 
much;  akin  to  B.  full^,  q.  v.  In  mod.  E.  the 
place  of  this  word  has  been  taken  by  wMCft  and 
many.l    Much;  many. 

Eelykes  ther  be  mony  &feU. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  FumivaU),  p.  wi. 

So  fele  that  wondyr  was  to  sene. 

Chaucer,  Parliament  of  Fowls,  1.  s-"' 

Eude  was  the  cloth,  and  more  of  age 
By  dayes/e!ethan  at  hirmariage.  „ 

CAawer' Clerk's  Tale,  l.n7. 

fteet  scores  nyne  in  lenght  as/e«!e  in  wyde. 

PaUadius,  Husbondrie  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  P-  «• 
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feel^t,  adv.  [<  ME.  feele,  feU,  adv. ;  <feel^,  a.] 
Mucn. 

He  hath  eese  at  weelde 

That  thanketh  goA  feele  &  seelde. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  43. 
For  they  bring  in  the  substance  of  the  Beere, 
That  they  drinken/ee^e  too  good  chepe,  not  dere. 

Hakluyt'8  Voyages^  I.  192. 

feelable  (fe'la-bl),  a.  [<  feeO-  +  -dbU.']  That 
may  or  can  1)6  felt;  palpable.     [Rare.] 

In  chafing  himself,  to  heap  lie  npon  lie,  he  uttereth  his 
feelable  blindness.         Tyndale,  Ans.  to  Sir  T.  More,  etc. 
[(Parker  Soo. ,  1860),  p.  210. 

feeldl,  n-    An  obsolete  spelliiig  of  field. 
feelefoldt,  a.  IME.  also  felef old;  <feel^  +  -fold.'] 
Manifold. 

The  feelefold  colours  and  deoeytes  of  thilke  mervayles 
monstre  Fortune.  ChavMr,  Boethius,  ii.  prose  1. 

And  he  tomed  hym  as  tyte  and  thanne  toke  1  hede, 
It  was  fouler  byfelefolde  than  it  flrste  semed. 

Piers  Ploviman  (B),  xiii.  320. 

feeler  (fe'16r),  n.    1.  One  who  or  that  -which 

feels. 

Had  I  this  cheek. 
To  bathe  my  lips  upon ;  this  hand,  whose  touch, 
Whoae  every  touch,  would  force  the  feeler's  soul 
To  the  oath  of  loyalty.  Shak.,  Cymbeline,  i.  7. 

He  [Thoreau]  was  not  a  strong  thinker,  but  a  sensitive 
feeler.  Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  207. 

Specifically —  2.  Any  special  organ  of  touch  of 
an  animal ;  a  tactile  part,  (a)  a  common  name  ap- 
plied to  the  antennse  of  insects  and  crustaceans,  and  to  the 
palpi  of  insects  and  spiders.  These  organs  probably  serve 
as  organs  of  touch  as  well  as  for  other  purposes.  See  an- 
tenna and  palpus.  (6)  A  tentacle  of  any  kind,  (c)  A  cir- 
rus of  a  cirriped,  as  one  of  the  legs  of  a  barnacle,  (d)  A 
whisker  or  rictal  vibrissa. 
The  long  whiskers  oi  feelers  of  many  animals,  as  the  cat. 
Mivart,  Elem.  Anat.,  p.  243. 

3.  The  representation  on  an  artificial  fly  of  an 
antenna  of  an  insect.  Peelers  are  folded  back, 
extending  above  and  sometimes  beyond  the 
•wings. 

The  feelers,  which,  by  a  great  stretch  of  imagination, 

are  supposed  to  represent  the  antennee  of  a  natural  fly, 

are  the  two  long  libres  of  macaw  tall  feather  tied  in  on 

each  side  of  the  head,  and  extending  back  over  the  wings. 

Sportsman's  Oazetteer,  p.  600. 

4.  Any  indirect  act,  device,  stratagem,  or  plan 
resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  some- 
thing which  cannot  be  ascertained  directly, 
especially  the  designs,  opinions,  or  sentiments 
of  others. 

After  putting  forth  his  right  leg  now  and  then  as  s,  feeler, 
the  victim  who  dropped  the  money  ventures  to  make  one 
or  two  distinct  dives  after  it.  Dickens,  Sketches,  i. 

5.  Naut.,  the  first  onset  of  a  storm,  followed  by 
a  short  calm.— Long  feeler,  the  antenna  proper  of  a 
crustacean. — Short  feeler.    Same  sa' antennula,  3. 

feeling  (fe'ling),  ».  [Verbal  n.  of /eeJi,  «.]  1. 
The  act  of  sensing  or  perceiving  by  sensation. 
Specifically — (a)  The  act  of  perceiving  by  touch,  or  the 
sense  of  touch,  (b)  More  comprehensively,  all  that  part 
of  the  sensory  function  (as  the  sensing  of  cold,  hunger, 
etc.)  which  is  not  included  in  the  special  senses  of  sight, 
hearing,  smell,  and  taste.    See  touch,  n. 

Why  was  the  sight 
To  such  a  tender  ball  as  the  eye  connned,  .  .  . 
And  not,  as  feeling,  through  all  parts  diffused? 

Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  96. 

2.  A  sensation.  Specifically — (a)  A  sensation  con- 
veyed by  the  sense  of  touch,  (b)  More  comprehensively, 
sensation  of  any  kind  not  assignable  to  one  of  the  special 
senses  of  sight,  hearing,  taste,  and  smell :  as,  a  feeling  of 
warmth ;  a  feeling  of  pain ;  afeelimg  of  drowsiness. 

Some  of  the  organs  in  their  sound  condition  have  no 
vrgmk  feelings.    6.  T.  LaM,  Physiol.  Psychology,  p.  513. 

3.  The  immediate  quality  of  what  is  present  to 
consciousness  in  sensation,  desire,  or  emotion, 
eonsidered  apart  from  all  activity  of  thought; 
the  pure  sense-element  in  consciousness;  in 
a  loose  use,  any  element  of  consciousness  not 
recognizable  as  thought  or  will.  The  word  (that 
is,  its  equivalent)  was  introduced  into  philosophy  as  an 
exact  term  in  this  sense  by  Tetens,  a  German  WolfBan 
philosopher  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Kant  modified 
the  meaning,  for  the  convenience  of  his  system,  so  as  to 
lestrictit  as  in  del.  4,  below. 

The  point  which  at  present  concerns  us  is  simply  that, 
when  feeling  is  said  to  be  the  primordial  element  in  con- 
sciousness, more  is  usually  included  under  feeling  than 
pure  pleasure  and  pain,  viz.,  some  characteristic  or  qual- 
ity by  which  one  pleasurable  or  painful  sensation  is  distin- 
guishable from  another.      J.  Ward,  Encyo.  Brit.,  XX.  40. 

I  have  in  this  volume  used  Feeling  as  the  name  for  the 
genus  of  which  Sensation  (with  Muscular  Feeling)  and 
limotion  are  the  two  species. 

A.  Bain,  Emotions  and  Will,  p.  615,  App. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  in  the  face  of  mystical 
attenipta,  however  learned,  that  there  is  not  a  landmark, 
"  V  \  '^"Sth,  not  a  point  of  the  compass  in  real  space 
which  is  not  some  one  of  our  feelings,  either  experienced 
flirectly  as  a  presentation  or  ideally  suggested  by  another 
jeelmg  which  has  coi.ie  to  serve  as  its  sign. 

W.  James,  Mind,  XII.  208. 

Peelings  which  correspond  directly  with  an  interaction 
Oetween  the  organism  and  its  environment  are  termed 
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sensations ;  those  which  correspond  indirfctly  are-termed 
emotions ;  and  wh6n  the  remoteness  from  direct  corre- 
spondence is  great,  the  feeling  is  in  some  cases  termed  a 
sentiment.  c.  Mercier,  Mind,  IX.  335. 

It  may  be  needful  to  guard  against  a  further  miscon- 
ception, and  to  state  explicitly  that  the  term  feeling,  tlie 
most  general  term  in  psycliology,  includes  emotion,  not 
less  than  sensation  and  perception. 

G.  H.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  II.  iv.  §  17. 
4.  In  a  restricted  sense,  pleasure  or  pain;  any 
state  or  element  of  consciousness  having  a 
pleasurable  or  a  painful  aspect. 

As  to  the  meaning  of  the  tei-m,  it  is  plain  that  further 
definition  is  requisite  for  a  word  that  may  mean  (o)  a  touch, 
as  feeling  of  roughness ;  (6)  an  organic  sensation,  as  feel- 
ing-oi  hunger;  (c)  an  emotion,  as  feeling  of  anger;  (d) 
feeling  proper,  as  pleasure  or  pain.  But,  even  taking 
feeling  in  the  last,  its  strict  sense,  it  has  been  maintained 
that  all  the  more  complex  forms  of  consciousness  are  re- 
solvable into,  or  at  least  have  been  developed  from,/ee(- 
ings  of  pleasure  and  pain.    J.  Ward,  Enoyc.  Brit.,  XX.  40. 

The  feeling,  the  pleasurable  or  painful  tone  of  the  sensa- 
tion, 13  always  recognized  as  purely  and  simply  a  way  in 
which  the  mind  is  affected. 

G.  T.  Ladd,  Physiol.  Psychology,  p.  604. 
Hence — 5.  An  emotion  in  so  far  as  it  is  im- 
mediately present  to  consciousness,  not  having 
regard  to  the  physiological  disturbance  which 
is  one  of  its  elements ;  the  capacity  for  emo- 
tion; mental  state,  disposition,  or  faculty  as 
regards  emotion:  as,  a  feeling  of  sympathy;  a 
feeling  of  pride  in  the  history  of  one's  country. 
See  emotion,  2. 

Great  persons  had  need  to  borrow  other  men's  opinions 
to  think  themselves  happy,  for  if  they  judge  by  their  own 
feeliiig,  they  cannot  find  it.    Bacon,  Great  Place  (ed.  1887). 

Nor,  again,  can  we  admit  without  verification  the  propo- 
sition which  some  philosophers,  including  Aristotle  (and 
Plato  in  some  passages),  seem  to  assume  a  priori :  that  the 
kind  of  feeling  which  is  moat  pleasant  or  preferable  as 
feeling  will  always  accompany  the  kind  of  activity  which 
we  approve.  H.  Sidgwick,  Methods  of  Ethics,  p.  162. 

The  motive  of  all  action  is  feeling.    All  great  move- 
ments in  history  are  preceded  and  accompanied  by  strong 
L.  F.  Ward,  Dynam.  Sociol.,  I.  11. 
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feeling  look  or  gesture;  he  spoke  with  feeling 
eloquence. 

Frame  zome  feeling  line. 
That  may  discover  such  integrity. 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  iii.  2. 

3.  Exciting  sensibility;  deeply  felt  or  realized; 
affecting.     [Rare.] 

This  is  yet  a  more/eeKni/  grief  to  us. 

Swift,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  i. 

4.  Sensibly  felt  or  realized ;  emotionally  expe- 
rienced; vivid. 

In  whose  hearts  God  hath  written  his  law  with  his  holy 
Spirit,  and  given  them  &  feeling  faith  of  the  mercy  that  is 
in  Christ  Jesu  our  Lord.    Tyndale,  Ans.  to  Sir  T.  More,  etc. 
[(Parker  Soc,  1850),  p.  13. 
I  had  sl  feeling  sense 
Of  all  your  royal  favours ;  but  this  last 
Strikes  through  my  heart.  Southern. 

feelingly  (fe'ling-li)^  adv.     1.  With  feeling  or 
expression  of  sensibility;  tenderly:  as,  to  speak 


The  good-hearted  old  fellow  .  .  .  betrayed  some /eeiinj; 
at  this  explosion  of  grief,  and  betook  himself  to  soothing 
the  young  girl.      J.  E.  Cooke,  Virginia  Comedians,  I.  xii. 

Specifically — 6.  Fine  or  refined  sensibility; 
fine  emotional  endowment ;  especially,  tender- 
ness or  afEeetionateness  of  heart ;  susceptibili- 
ty; in  an  adverse  sense,  sentimentality:  as,  a 
man  of  feeling :  sometimes  in  the  plural :  as,  to 
hurt  or  injure  one's  feelings. 

It  must  be  Willoughby,  therefore,  whom  you  suspect. 
Butwhy?  Ishenotamanofhonourand/ee^in^,^  .  .  .  Can 
he  be  deceitful?    Jane  Austen,  Sense  and  Sensibility,  xv. 

7.  Obscure  or  vague  perception;  belief  the 
reasons  for  which  are  not  clearly  understood : 
as,  every  one  had  a,  feeling  of  the  truth  of  this 
statement.  ^ 

It  thus  appears  that  when  pushed  to  our  last  resort,  we 
must  retire  either  w^n  feeling  or  belief,  or  both  indiffer- 
ently. Sir  W.  HaMilton. 

8.  Opinion  or  determination  as  founded  on  or 
resulting  from  emotion. 

'Xhe  feeling  of  the  house  could  not  be  mistaken. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

The  feeling  of  the  Middle  Ages  evidently  was  that  bare 
stone  inside  a  building  had  an  unfinished  and  uncomforta- 
ble look,  and  was  quite  as  unsuitable  in  a  richly  decorated 
and  furnished  cathedral  as  it  would  now  be  considered  in 
a  lady's  drawing-room.  Encyc.  Brit,  XXIII.  168. 

9.  In  the  fine  arts,  the  impression  or  emotion 
conveyed  by  the  general  expression  of  a  work 
of  art,  or  of  some  part  or  detail  of  it,  especially 
as  embodying  a  particular  emotion  or  concep- 
tion of  the  artist. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Norman  architects, 
with  true  Gothic  feeling,  always  intended  that  their 
churches  should  eventually  be  vaulted,  and  prepared  them 
accordingly,  though  in  many  instances  they  were  con- 
structed with  wooden  roofs,  or  compromises  of  some  sort. 
J.  Fergusson,  Hist.  Arch.,  I.  616. 

Between  the  oak  pilasters  will  be  a  carved  panel  of 
scroll  ornaihent.  Renaissance  m  feeling.  Art  Age,  IV.  43. 

The  same  tine  feeling  for  greys  charms  us  in  both  pic- 
tures. Athenceum,  Jan.  14, 1888,  p.  56. 
Era  of  good  feeling.    See  era.  =Syn.  Thought,  etc.    See 

feeling  (fe'ling),!).  a.  [Ppr.of/edl,«.]  1.  Pos- 
sessing or  affected  by  sensibility;  easily  affect- 
ed or  moved ;  experiencing  emotion,  especially 
that  of  sympathy  or  compassion:  as,  a,  feeling 

friend  or  advocate. 

Thou  art  her  brother, 
And  there  must  be  a  feeling  heart  within  thee 
Of  her  afllictions.    Fletcher,  Wife  for  a  Month,  ill.  2. 
Yet  no  complaint  before  the  Lady  came ; 
The  feeling  servant  spared  the  feeble  dame. 

Crabie,  Works,  I.  107. 
Grievous  and  very  much  to  be  commiserated  is  the  task 
of  the  feeling  historian  who  writes  the  history  of  his  na- 
tive land.  Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  146. 
2.  Expressive  of  sensibility;  manifesting  emo- 
tion or  earnestness ;  emotive ;  earnest :  as,  a 


When  I  see  cause,  I  can  both  do  and  suffer. 
Freely  and  feelingly,  as  a  true  gentleman. 

Fletcher,  Wildgoose  Chase,  iv.  3. 
They  best  can  serve  true  gladness 
Who  meet  mo^t  feelingly  the  calls  of  sadness. 

Wordsworth,  Sonnets,  iii.  36. 

2.  So  as  to  be  sensibly  felt.     [Rare.] 

These  are  counsellors 
Th&t  feelingly  persuade  me  what  I  am. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  ii.  1. 

fefelth(felth),-«.    [</eeZi  +  .«A.]    Feeling.   Also 

felth.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
feer^t  (fer),  n.  [Variously  written/eer, /ere, /eor, 

and  even  pheer,  etc. ;  <  ME.  feere,  fere,  ifere,  < 

AS.  gefera,  a  companion,  associate,  fellow;  cf. 

feran,  go  on  a  journej,  travel,  go,  ge-feran,  intr. 

travel,  go,  tr.  go  (a  journey),  reach,  get,  <  for, 

a  journey  (=  0H(}.  fuora,  MHG.  fuore,fure,  G. 

fuhr,fuhre,  a  going,  journey,  turn),  (.faran  (= 

OHGr./aram,  etc.),  go,  fare:  see/arel.  Cf.  Dan. 

Sw.  fyr,  a  young  fellow,  a  chap.]     1.  A  fellow ; 

a  mate ;  a  companion. 

Michael  and  Gabriel  ant  Eaffael  here  [their] /fire, 
Cherubin  ant  serafln  a  thousend  ther  were. 
MeidanMaregrete,  st.  76,  in  Ste.  Marherete(ed.  Cockayne). 
Your  felow  &fere  me  faithfully  hold, 
Euer  from  this  owre  to  the  ende  of  your  lyffe ; 
ffor  no  chaunce,  that  may  cheue,  chaunge  your  wille. 
Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  706. 
Hayle !  the  fairest  of  f elde  folk  for  to  fynde. 
Fro  the  fende  [fiend]  and  his /ceres  faithefuUy  vs  fende. 

York  Plays,  p.  136. 

Particularly — 2.  A  mate  in  marriage;  a 
spouse ;  a  husband  or  wife. 

Thi  modour  that  is  thi  faderes/ere. 

Booke  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  i.  61. 
Charissa  to  a  lovely /ere 
Was  lincked,  and  by  him  had  many  pledges  dere. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  x.  4. 

3.  [In  the  form  fere,  appar.  as  a  var.  ot  feres, 
feren,  pi.,  taken  as  a  collective  and  abstract 
noun.]     C;ompany;  companionship. 

In  the  ton  shall  be  Telamon,  that  is  a  tore  kyng, 
With  all  the /ere  that  hym  folowes,  furse  men  of  armys. 
Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1131. 
Infere,  in  company;  together:  with  reference  to  persons 
or  things. 

The  Sowdon  thanne  rehersid  thanne  infere 
His  displeasur  withoute  eny  fayle. 

Generydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1697. 
Certis,  whan  all  is  done, 
He  comes  with  folke  in  feere, 
And  will  ouere  take  vs  sone.    York  Plays,  p.  157. 
ffyfty  shippes  infere  folowet  hom  two. 

Destruction  qf  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  4073. 

feer^t,  n.    See  /earl. 

feer^  (fer),  v.  t.  [Sc,  also  -written  feir,  fier;  < 
ME.  *fyren  (not  found),  <  AS.  fyria'n  (once), 
make  a  furrow,  <  fwrli,  a  furrow:  see  furrow.'] 
To  mark  off  the  breadth  of  for  plowing,  as  a 
ridge .     See  feering. 

feer*  (fer),  a.    Seefear^. 

feering  (f er'ing),  n.  [Sc,  verbal  n.  of  feer,  feir, 
fier:  see  /eerS.]  In  agri.,  the  operation  in 
plowing  of  marking  off  the  breadth  of  a  ridge, 
by  drawing  a  furrow  on  each  side  of  the  space 
allotted  for  it. 

feese,  v.  and  n.    See/ee^el. 

feeti,  n.    Plural  otfoot. 

feet^t,  n.    An  obsolete  form  otfeaf^.    Chaucer. 

feetless  (fet'les),  a.  [ifeet  +  -less.  See  foot- 
less.] Destitute  of"  feet:  as,  feetless  insects. 
[Rare.] 

feezel,  feaze^  (fez),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  feezed, 
feazed,  ■p^T.feezing,feazing.  [The  several  words 
spelled /ee«e,/ea«e,  etc.,  being  chiefly  dialectal 
or  colloquial,  have  been  unstable  in  spelling, 
and  have  become  somewhat  confused  in  sense. 
Feeze^,  feaze\  also  written  feese,  feize,  pheeze, 


ree:e,f(i;e^  (q.  v.),  etc. ;  < ME.fesen,  drive  away, 
frighten  away,  put  to  flight,  <  AS.  fesian,  drive 
away,  put  to  flight,  also  fysian,  a  later  form  of 
AS.fysaii  (>  ME.  fuseH,fousen),  intr.  hasten,  tr. 
hasten,  incite,  urge,  send  forth,  drive  out,  in 
comp.  drfysan,  hasten,  impel,  ge-fysan,  make 
ready,  hasten,  drive,  impel  (=  OS.  fusian,  d-fu- 
sian,  make  ready,  hasten,  =  IcA.fysa,  urge,  ex- 
hort, impers.  wish,  desire,  =  Dan.  fuse,  intr., 
rush,  gush),  <  fus,  ready,  prompt,  eager,  quick, 
inclined,  willing,  =  OS.  fus,  ready,  willing,  = 
OHG.  funs,  ready,  willing,  =  loel.  /«««,  willing, 
wishing  for,  =  Sw.  dial,  fus,  eager.  See  fuss, 
which  is  from  the  same  source.]  I.  trans.  1. 
To  drive  off;  frighten  away;  put  to  flight. 

When  he  had  etyn  and  made  hym  at  ese 

He  thoght  Gye  for  to  f ese. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f .  171.    (HaUiwdl.) 
Ful  foule  schulde  thi  foos  hefesid, 
If  thou  mygte  over  hem,  as  y  over  thee  may. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Fuvnivall),  p.  1986. 

2.  To  drive ;  compel ;  urge. 

Those  eager  impes  whom  food-want  feaz'd  to  flght 
amaine.  Mir.  for  Mags.,  p.  480. 

3.  To  heat;  whip;  chastise. 

Come,  will  you  quarrel?  I  will/eize  you,  sirrah; 
Why  do  you  not  buckle  to  your  tools? 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  v.  3. 

4.  To  vex ;  worry ;  harass ;  plague ;  tease ;  dis- 
turb.   Ainsworth;  Halliioell. 

Sir,  what  foods  [creature]  in  faith  will  gou/eese,  - 
That  sott  full  sone  my  selfe  sail  hym  sesse. 

York  Plays,  p.  124. 

5.  To  do  for;  settle  or  finish. 

Well,  "has  given  me  my  quietus  est ;  I  felt  him 
In  my  guts  ;  I'm  sure  'has/eez'(i  me. 

Villiers,  The  Chauces  (1682). 

t Obsolete  or  prov.  Eng.  in  all  senses.] 
I,  intrans.  To  fret;  be  in  a  fume;  worry: 
as,  she  frets  and/eezes.     [Colloq.,  U.  S.] 
feezei,  feazei  (fez),  «.     [Also  feese ;  <  feeze^, 
/eazel,  «.]    If.  A  race;  a  run;  a  running  start, 
as  for  a  leap. 

To  leap  without  taking  any  race  or  feese,  nullo  procursu 
salire.  Baret,  Alvearie  (1580). 

And  giving  way  backward,  fetch  their  feese  or  beire 
againe,  and  with  afierce  charge  and  assault  to  returne  full 
butt  upon  the  same  that  they  had  knocked  and  beaten  be- 
fore. Holland,  tr.  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (1609). 

2.  Vexation;  worry;  fret.     [Colloq.,  U.  S.] 
When  amau'sin  &  feese,  there's  no  more  sleep  that  hitch. 

Haliburton. 

feeze^,  feaze^  (fez),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  feezed, 
feazed,  ppv.  feezing,  feazing.  [E.  dial.,  also  feese, 
fease;  a  corruption,  by  reduction  of  the  diffi- 
cult initial  combination  fn,  of  ME.  fnesen,  < 
AS.  fnedsan,  sneeze :  see  fnese,  neese,  sneeze.'] 
To  sneeze.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

feeze^,  feaze*  (fez),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  feezed, 
feazed,  ppr.  feezing,  feazing.  [Sc,  also  faize, 
faise,  intr. ;  connected  with  ME.  faselen,  later 
fasyll,  intr.,  ravel  out,  =  D.  vezelen  =  MH(j.  vas- 
len,  Gr.  faseln,  ravel  out:  see  fass,  faseP-.']  I. 
trans.  To  untwist  the  end  of  (anything  made  of 
threads  or  fibers) ;  ravel  out. 
II.  intrans.  To  untwist ;  ravel  out. 

feeze*  (fez),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp./ee«ed,  ppr./ee^- 
ing.  [E.  dial.,  also  written /eaze ;  cf.  dial. /a- 
sil,  dawdle ;  ef .  feeze^  and  its  equiv.  faseU.  ]  To 
dawdle ;  loiter.    Halliwell. 

feeze^  (fez),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp./eeaed,  ppr./eez- 
ing.  [Sc,  perhaps  connected  with  OD.  vijsen, 
screw,  <  vijse,  a  screw,  a  vise,  <  F.  vis,  OF.  viz, 
a  vise:  see  vise."]  To  screw;  twist;  tighten 
by  screwing. 

I  downa  laugh,  I  downa  sing, 
I  downa,  feeze  my  flddle-string. 

A.  Douglas,  Poems,  p.  43. 
To  feeze  Into,  to  insinuate  or  wind  one's  self  into,  as 
into  favor. —  "To  feeze  aff,  to  unscrew. — To  feeze  up,  to 
"  screw  up  " ;  work  into  a  passion  ;  flatter. 

Fe-faw-fum  (fe'fa'fum'),  n.  [Nursery  jargon.] 
A  frightful  thing  or  creature ;  a  malevolent,  de- 
structive giant  or  dragon  of  old  legend  or  fable. 
Is  the  Fe-faw-fum  of  literature,  that  snuffs  afar  the  fame 
of  his  brother  authors,  and  thirsts  for  its  destruction,  to 
be  allowed  to  gallop  unmolested  over  the  fields  of  criti- 
cism?   Anna  Seward,  Letter  quoted  in  Miss  Thackeray's 

[Book  of  Sibyls. 

feflft,  ".  *.  The  older  and  proper  English  spell- 
ing ot  feoff. 

feffementt,  n.     See  feoffment. 

teg  (feg),  V.    A  dialectal  variant  otfag'^. 

fegary,  n.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  variant  of 
vagary.    Compare  figary. 

I  have  had  a  Une  fegary, 
The  rarest  wildgoose  chase ! 

Middleton,  Spanish  Gypsy,  i.  5. 
1  (fegz),  interj.     Same  a.sfacfc^. 
By  my  fegs! 
Ye've  set  auld  Scotia  on  her  legs.  Beattie. 
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fehme,  fehmgerichte  (fa'me,  fam-ge-rich'te), 
n.    Same  as  vehmgerichte. 
fehmic  (fa'mik),  a.    Same  as  vehmic. 
feide  (fed),  «.     [Sc.  ^  see/«Mdi.]    Feud;  hate. 
The  Land-sergeant  has  me  Ktfeid. 

HoUe  Noble  (Child's  Ballads,  VL  100). 
feigh^  (fa),  V.    Another  spelling  of  fay^. 
feigh^  (fech),  inter j.     [Another  form  of  faugh, 
fy,  etc.:  see  faugh.']    Fy!  an  expression  of  dis- 
gust or  abomination.     [Scotch.] 
Ye  stink  o'  leeks,  Ofeigh !  Ramsay,  Poems,  I.  262. 

feign  (f  an), «.  [The  3  is  a  mod.  insertion,  in  forced 
imitation  of  the  F.  ppr. /eig^nofii  and  li.fingere 
(ME.  feigne  only  in  partly  modernized  editions 
of  Gower) ;  reg.  fain  or  fein  (as  still  in  deriv. 
faint,  feint),  early  mod.  E.  faine,  fayne,  <  ME. 
feinen,  feynen,  rarely  fainen,  faynen,  feignen,  < 
OF.  feindre,  faindre,  F.  feindre  =  Pr.  feigner, 
fenher,  finher  =  Sp.  Pg.  fingir  =  It.  fimere, 
flngere,  feign,  pretend,  =  D.  fingeren  =  G-.  fin- 
giren  =  Dan.  fingere  =  Sw.  fingera,  <  L.  fingere, 
pp.  fictus,  touch,  handle,  usually  form,  shape, 
frame,  form  in  thought,  imagine,  conceive,  con- 
trive, devise,  feign  {■>/  *fig  in  figura,  etc. :  see 
figure),  =;  Goth,  deigan,  form  (as  clay,  etc.,  > 
daigs  =  E.  dough),  =  Gr.  Biyydveiv,  touch,  han- 
dle, =  Skt.  •/  dih,  smear.  See  dough;  and  see 
fictile,  fiction,  figment,  figure,  etc.,  from  the  same 
L.  verb.]  I.  trans.  1 .  To  invent  or  imagine ; 
utter,  relate,  or  represent  falsely  or  deceitfully. 
And  \h&'\faynet  ay  faire  wordes  vnder  felle  thoghtes. 
Holy  het  hom  to  have  the  hestes  before. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  I.  994. 
If  the  things  we  couet  to  describe  be  not  naturall  or 
not  veritable,  than  yet  the  same  axeth  more  cunning  to 
do  it,  because  to  faine  a  thing  that  neuer  was  nor  is  like 
to  be  proceedeth  of  a  greater  wit  and  sharper  inuention 
than  to  describe  things  that  be  true. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  199. 
What  heavens  of  joy  then  to  himself  e  hefaynes .' 

Spenser,  In  Honour  of  Love,  1.  240. 
The  poets  feign  that  Vulcan  attempted  the  chastity  of 
Minerva.  Bacon,  Physical  Fables,  v. 

The  supposing  another  man's  ill  usage  to  be  ours,  is  the 
giving  ourselves  a  present  sense,  as  it  were  a  kind  of 
feigned  experience  of  it ;  which  doth,  for  the  time,  serve 
all  the  purposes  of  a  true  one. 

Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  I.  ix. 

2.  To  make  a  false  appearailce  of;  counter- 
feit; simulate;  pretend:  as,  to /eigrre  death. 
In  going  keep  a  decent  gate,  notfaining  lame  or  broken, 
For  that  doth  seeme  but  wantonnesse,  and  foolishnesse 
betoken.  Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  296. 

Letiers,  feign^ed  from  such  a  nobleman,  or  such  a  knight. 
B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  i.  1. 
This  feigned  madness  of  Hamlet's  is  one  of  the  few 
points  in  which  Shakespeare  has  kept  close  to  the  old 
story  on  which  he  founded  his  play. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  220. 

We  are  far,  however,  from  thinking  that  his  sadness  was 

altogether /ei^nerf.  Macaulay,  Moore's  Byron. 

Men  feign  themselves  dead,  and  endure  mock  funerals 

and  mournful  obituaries,  and  there  they  stand  looking  out 

of  the  window,  sound  and  well,  in  some  new  and  strange 

disguise.  Emerson,  Nominalist  and  Realist. 

A  fever  in  these  pages  burns 

Beneatli  the  calm  they  feign. 

M.  Arnold,  In  Memory  of  the  Author  of  Obermann. 

3t.  To  dissemble ;  disguise ;  conceal. 
Thowe  Shalt  be  as  welcome  nowe 
As  he  that  synne  neuer  ded /ayne. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  162. 
Yet  both  doe  strive  their  fearefulnesse  to  faine. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  iii.  20. 

4t.  Eeflexively,  to  show  a  sudden  weakness; 
become  weak  or  faint. 

fein.e  ^ow  noghte  f eyntly,  .  .  . 
Bot  luke  30  fygte  faythefuUy. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1734. 

So  they  shewed  [the  child]  to  the  moder,  and  when  she 

it  sough,  she  fayned  her,  and  sayd,  "This  childe  maketh 

me  to  haue  grete  feer."  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  14. 

Feigned  exchange.  See  craAong'c.— Feigned  Issue,  in 
law,  an  issue  made  up  for  trial  by  agreement  of  the  par- 
ties or  by  an  order  of  court,  instead  of  by  the  ordinary 
legal  procedure.  Thus  it  was  usual  in  chancery,  when  a 
disputed  question  of  fact,  more  suitable  to  be  determined 
by  a  jury  than  by  the  chancellor,  arose  in  a  suit,  to  order 
it  submitted  to  a  jury  by  means  of  pleadings  framed  as  if 
an  action  at  law  had  been  brought  on  a  wager  involving 
the  question,  so  as  to  present  the  question  to  the  jury  as 
the  exact  issue  to  be  decided.  This  practice  has  been 
generally  altered  or  supplanted  by  recent  legislation  pro- 
viding for  the  framing  of  issues  without  the  fiction  of  a 
separate  action.  =S3m.  To  affect,  simubite,  profess. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  make  believe;  practise 
dissimulation  or  false  representation ;  dissem- 
ble. 

0  IMan,  y  loue  thee  !  whom  louest  thou? 

1  am  thi  freend ;  whi  wolt  thonfeyn£? 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  163. 
One  god  is  god  of  both,  as  poets  feign. 

Shak.,  Pass.  Pilgrim,  viii. 
If  she  professes  friendship,  be  'certain  she  is  sincere ;  she 
cannot/fii^rn;  she  scorns  hypocrisy. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Shirley,  xiii. 
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2t.  To  sing  with  a  low  voice. 
feignf,  n.     [ME.  fayne;  from  the  verb.]    Dis- 
simulation; deception;  falsehood. 

Sey  me,  modyr,  with-outen/ay»i«, 
Why  art  thou  put  to  alle  this  payne? 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  86. 

feignedly  (fa'ned-li),  adv.  In  a  feigned  man- 
ner; deceitfully;  falsely. 

Her  treacherous  sister  Judah  hath  not  turned  unto  me 
with  her  whole  heart,  hut  feignedly,  saith  the  Lord. 

Jer.  iii.  10. 
feignedness  (fa'ned-nes),  n.     The  quality  of 
being  feigned;  fictitiousness;  simulation;  de- 
ceit. 

The  church  is  not  the  school  ol  feignednesse  and  hypoc- 
ricy,  but  of  truth  and  sincerity. 

Harmar,  tr.  ot  Beza's  Sermons,  p.  39. 

feigner  (fa'nSr),  n.  One  who  feigns  or  simu- 
lates; a  deviser  of  fiction. 

The  attitude  of  the  feigners  and  of  the  really  dead. 

Philadelphia  Evenin.g  Telegraph,  XL.  3, 

feigningly  (f  a'ning-li),  adv.  In  a  feigning  man- 
ner ;  with  simulation  or  pretense. 

King  Ethelred  requii'ed  peace  with  the  Banes,  promis- 
ing to  them  stipends  and  tribute ;  to  the  which  tkeyfain- 
in^Zy  assented,  but  they  never  left  their  cruelties. 

Stow,  West  Saxons,  an.  1011. 

feint,  feinet, '".    Middle  English  forms  ot  feign. 

fein't  (fant),  n.  [<  'F.feinte  (=  Pr./enc7ja  =  OSp. 
Pg.  It.  finta),  a  feint,  sham,  pretense,  fern,  of 
feint,  pp.  ot  feindre,  feign:  see  feign.  For  the 
equiv.  noun  in  ME.,  see  faintise.'\  1.  An  as- 
sumed or  false  appearance,  or  simulation;  a 
pretense  of  doing  something  not  really  done. 

Revealing  with  each  freak  or  feint 
The  temper  of  Petruchio's  Kate, 
The  raptures  of  Siena's  saint. 

Whittier,  Snow-Bound, 
Scraps  of  their  reminiscence  readied  Marcla  where  she 
sat  in  a  feint  of  listening  to  Ben  Halleck's  perfunctory 
account  of  his  college  days  with  her  husband. 

Howells,  Modern  Instance,  xxi. 

2.  A  movement  made  with  the  object  of  de- 
ceiving an  adversary  or  throwing  him  off  his 
guard ;  an  appearance  of  aiming  at  one  part  or 
point  when  another  is  the  real  object  of  attack, 
as  in  boxing,  fencing,  battle,  or  a  contest  of  any 
kind;  a  mock  attack. 

Doubling  on  both  sides  of  the  arm,  which  is  too  compli- 
cated a,  feint  to  be  frequently  used  in  actual  fencing. 

Encyc.  Brit,  IX.  71. 

feintt  (fant),  a.  [See  faint,  a.']  1.  Coimterfeit; 
seeming;  feigned:  same  as  faint,  1. 

The  mind  by  degrees  loses  its  natural  relish  of  real  solid 
truth,  and  is  reconciled  insensibly  to  any  thing  that  can 
be  but  dressed  up  into  any  feint  appearance  of  it.  Locke. 

2.  Same  a.s  faint,  2. 
feint  (fant), «).  4.     [<  feint,  n.'\    Tomakeafeint; 
make  a  pretended  blow,  thrust,  or  attack  at  one 
point  when  another  is  intended  to  be  struck, 
in  order  to  throw  an  antagonist  off  his  guard. 

He  practised  eveiy  pass  and  ward. 
To  thrust,  to  strike,  to  feint,  to  guard. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  v.  16. 

Ben-Jinr  feinted  with  his  right  hand. 

L.  Wallace,  Ben-Hur,  p.  381. 

feintiset,  n.    Seefaintise. 

feiret,  a.  and  v.    An  obsolete  form  otfair^. 

feist,  n.    Same  asjfet^. 

feistyt,  a.    Same  as  fusty. 

feize,  V.  and  n.    See /easel. 

felanders  (f el'an-derz),  n.  pi.    See  filander^  2. 

felap'ton  (f  e-lap'ton),  n.  In  logic,  the  mnemonic 
name  of  that  mood  of  the  third  figure  of  syllo- 
gism which  has  both  the  premises  tmiversal  and 
one  of  them  negative.  The  following  is  an  example: 
The  loss  of  energy  of  a  radiating  mass  of  gas  which  gravi- 
tates to  its  own  center  is  an  emission  of  heat ;  but  no  loss 
of  energy  in  such  a  mass  of  gas  can  tend  to  make  the  hotly 
cooler ;  hence,  some  emission  of  heat  does  not  tend  to 
make  the  radiating  body  cooler.  According  to  some  logi- 
cians, this  reasoning  is  fallacious,  because  neither  premise 
asserts  that  such  a  case  actually  occurs.  The  word  felaf- 
ton  is  one  of  the  mnemonic  names  invented  in  the  tmr- 
teenth  century,  and  found  in  the  "Sunimulffi"  of  Petnis 
Hispanus.  The  three  vowels,  e,  a,  0,  indicate  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  the  three  propositions,  which  are  uni- 
versal negative,  universal  affirmative,  and  particular  neg- 
ative, respectively.  The  letter  /  signifies  that  the  mood 
is  to  be  reduced  to  ferio,  and  the  p  that  in  the  reduction 
the  minor  premise  is  to  be  converted  per  accidens. 

fela-Wt,  fela-wet,  »•  Middle  English  forms  ot 
fellow. 

fel  bovinum  (fel  bo-vi'num).  [L.  fel  hovitimi, 
ox-gall:  see /eZ^e  and  ftoOTKe.]  Ox-gall.  Asex- 
tract  of  it  is  used  by  painters  to  remove  the 
greasiness  of  colors,  etc. 

feldif, '*•    -An  obsolete  form  of  .^M. 

feld^t,  V.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  felUd,  pret- 
erit of  fein. 

feld^t,  feldet,  v.    Obsolete  forms  otfold^. 


feldsher 

feldsher  (feld'shSr),  ».  [<  Russ.  feltdsherii  = 
little  Buss,  felcher,  <  G.  feldscher,  feldseheerer 
(of.  D.  veldscheerder,  Dan.  feltskjcer,  Sw.  /a7t- 
sfcar),  an  army  sturgeon,  <  feld,  field,  =  E.  field, 
+  scherer,  scheerer,  barber,  =  E.  shearer. 2  In 
Eussia,  a  surgeon's  assistant ;  a  hospital  orderly. 

"What  is  this  Feldaher } " 

"  He's  an  old  soldier  who  dresses  wounds  and  gives 
physic."  D.  M.  Wallace,  Eussia,  p.  69. 

feldspar  (feld'spar),  n.  [A  var.  of  feldspath, 
aoeom,  to  E.  spar^.^  In  mineral.,  one  of  a  very 
common  group  of  closely  related  minerals,  all 
silicates  of  aluminium,  together  with  either  cal- 
cium, sodium,  potassium,  or  in  one  case  barium. 
They  crystallize  in  the  monoclinic  or  triclinic  system  with 
closely  similar  angles.  The  prismatic  angle  is  not  far  from 
120°,  and  they  have  two  easy  cleavages  which  make  an 
angle  of  90°,  or  nearly  90°,  with  each  other.  Their  specific 
gravity  lies  between  2. 6  and  2.8,  and  their  hardness  between 
6  and  7,  In  color  they  vary  from  clear  and  glassy  to  white, 
grayish,  and  light  shades  of  yellow,  red,  or  green,  rarely 
darlser  green  to  black.  They  occur  in  distinct  crystals,  also 
in  massive  forms  varying  in  structure  from  coarsely  cleav- 
able  to  granular-crystalline,  compact,  and  hornstone-like. 
They  form  an  essential  constituent  of  many  of  the  common 
crystalline  rocks,  as  granite,  gneiss,  syenite,  diorite,  most 
kinds  o£  basalt,  andesite,  trachyte,  etc.  The  monoclinic 
feldspars  are  orthoolase  and  hyalophane.  The  former  is  a 
potash  feldspar  (see  orthoelase),  and  is  the  commonest  of 
the  group ;  the  latter  is  a  baryta  feldspar,  and  is  a  rare 
species.  Closely  related  to  orthoclase  is  the  triclinic  mi- 
crocline  (which  see),  having  the  same  composition,  hut  va- 
rying slightly  in  form.  Besides  these  there  are  the  tri- 
clinic (lime-soda)  feldspars,  called  in  general  plagiodase, 
because  of  the  oblique  angle  between  their  two  cleavages, 
and  forming  a  series  varying  progressively  in  composi- 
tion, form,  optical  characters,  and  specific  gravity  from  the 
lime  feldspar  anorthite  to  the  sodium  feldspar  albite  ;  the 
intermediate  species  are  considered  as  isomorphous  com- 
pounds of  these  two  extremes  in  varying  proportions. 
Those  ordinarily  recognized  are,  named  in  order,  labra- 
dorite,  audesin,  and  oligoclase,  the  last  approaching  most 
closely  to  albite  The  increase  in  soda  in  the  members  of 
the  series  is  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  silica,  the  spe- 
cies being  increasingly  acidic  in  the  order  named :  thus, 
anorthite  contains  43  per  cent,  of  silica,  and  albite  69  per 
cent.  The  specific  gravity  diminishes  in  the  series  from 
anorthite  (2,75)  to  albite  (2. 61).  Certain  triclinic  feldspars 
containing  considerable  potash  and  with  an  angle  of  cleav- 
age varying  but  little  from  90°  are  sometimes  grouped  un- 
der the  name  anorthoclase.  Common  feldspar,  or  ortho- 
olase (and  microcline),  is  much  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  porcelain ;  some  kinds  are  employed  for  ornaments, 
as  aventurin  feldspar  or  sunstone,  also  moonstone  (an 
opalescent  variety  of  orthoclase),  albite  or  oligoclase,  and, 
most  of  all,  the  species  labradorite,  beautiful  for  its  play 
of  colors,  Also  felmar.—'Blae  feldspar.  Same  as  lazu- 
fite.— Glassy  feldspar.  See  oj-SAociase.— Labrador 
feldspar.  Same  as  ioSrodonYe.— Resplendent  feld- 
spar. Same  as  adularia  or  moonstone. 
feldspath  (feld'spath),  n.  [<  (x.  feldspath  (= 
D.  veldspaath  =  Dan.  feldspat  =  Sw.  fdltspat), 
feldspar,  (.feld,  ■=  E.  field,  +  spath,  spat,  spar, 
MHQ,  spat,  laminated  stone.  The  origin  of  G. 
spath  is  unknown;  a  different  word  from  E. 
spar"^,  q.  v.]  Same  a,s  feldspar. 
feldspathic  (feld-spath'ik),  a.  l<  feldspath  + 
-Jc]  Pertaining  to  feldspar  or  containing  it: 
an  epithet  applied  to  any  mineral  in  which  feld- 
spar predominates.    Also  written  felspathie. 

Near  the  coast  [of  St  Helena]  the  rough  lava  is  quite 
bare ;  in  the  central  and  higher  parts  feldspathic  rocks,  by 
their  decomposition  have  produced  a  clayey  soil. 

Darwin,  Voyage  of  Beagle,  ii.  286. 

feldspathose  (f eld'spath-6s),  a.  [<  feldspath  + 
•ose.J    Same  &a  feldspathic. 

feldyfar  (fel'di-far),  n.  An  obsolete  or  dialec- 
tal variant  ot  fieldfare.    Macgillvvray . 

feleH,  "i    An  obsolete  spelling  otfeeV-. 

fele^t,  a.    See/eeZ3. 

felei*t,  V.  i.    An  obsolete  form  otfeaP. 

felevett,  »-    -An  obsolete  form  of  velvet. 

felfareti  «.    An  obsolete  form  ot  fieldfare. 

Like  a  felfare  frighted  in  winter  by  a  birding-piece,  I 
could  settle  nowhere. 

Middleton,  Anything  (or  a  Quiet  Life,  i.  1. 

felfer  (fel'ffer),  n.    A  dialectal  form  ot  fieldfare. 

[Prov.  Eng.  (Lancashire),] 
felfit  (fel'fit), »..    [A  corruption  of /eZ/er.]    The 

fieldfare ;  also,  erroneously,  the  missel-thrush. 

[Prov.  Eng.] 
teliceps  (fe'li-seps),  n.     [NL.,  <  L.  felis,  a  oat, 

+  caput,  head.]    An.  old  name  of  the  eagle-owl 

or  great  owl  of  Europe,  Bubo  mamnms.  Barrere, 

1745.  ^ 

Pelician  (fe-lish'an),  n.     [<  Felix  (Felic-)  + 

:»«».]    A  follower  of  Felix,  Bishop  of  TJrger 

in  the_  eighth  century,  chief  propagator  of  the 

adoptian  heresy.     See  adopUonism. 
fehcific  (fe-li-sif'ik),  a.      [<  L.  felix  {feUc-}, 

bappy,  +  .ficus,  ifacere,  make.]    Making  hap- 

Py;  productive  of  happiness. 

No  quality  has  ever  been  praised  as  excellent  by  man- 
Kmd  generally  which  cannot  be  shewn  to  have  some 
Diarked/eiici/ic  effect,  and  to  be  within  proper  limits  ob- 
lously  conducive  to  the  general  happiness 

H.  Sidgwiok,  Methods  of  Ethics,  p.  457. 
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1°  ?"*  ?*^^^  (violating  duty  to  give  pleasure  to  others], 
therefore,  if  the  test  of  feliciJlG  consequences  is  to  be  ap- 
plied, there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  result  that  it  will  yield. 
T.  H.  Green,  Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  §  3S8. 
felicifyt  (ff-lis'i-fi),  v.  t.    [<  L.  felix  (felic-), 
happy,  -1-  -ficare,  <  facere,  make :  see  fy.']     To 
make  happy;  felicitate.     Quarles. 
felicitate  (ff-lis'i-tat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  fe- 
licitated, ppi?.  felicitating.     [<  LL.  feUcitatus, 
pp.  of  felicitare  (>  It.  felioitare  =  Pg.  Sp.  felici- 
tar  =  F.f^liciter),  make  happy,  <  l,.felicita{t-)s, 
happiness:  see  felicity.']     1.  To  make  happy. 
[Obsolete  or  rare.] 
Gifts  .  .  .  felicitate  lovers. 

Loredana  (trans.),  p.  76  (1664), 

What  a  glorious  entertainment  and  pleasure  would  fill 

anA  felicitate  his  spirit,  it  he  could  grasp  all  in  a  single 

airvey.  iratts. 

2.  To  congratulate ;  compliment  upon  a  happy 
event:  as  to /eKcitete  a  friend  on  his  good  for- 
tune. 

Tom  felicitated  himself  and  his  partner  of  the  watch  on 
the  result  of  their  vigilance. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  41, 

Our  travellers  felicitated  themselves  upon  falling  into 

such  good  hands,    C,  D.  Warner,  Their  Pilgrimage,  p,  29. 

=S3m.  2.  Congratulate,  Felicitate.    See  congratulation. 

felicitatet  (ff-lis'i-tat),  a.     [<  LL.  feUcitatus, 

pp. :  see  the  verb.]     Made  happy. 

I  am  B.\one  felicitate 
In  your  dear  highness'  love.     Shale,  Lear,  i.  1. 

felicitation  (ff-lis-i-ta'shon),  n.  [=  F.  fSliei- 
tation  =  By.  felicitacion  =  'Pg.  felicitagdio  =  It. 
felicitazione,  <  LL.  as  if  *felieitatio{n-),  <  felici- 
tare, make  happy:  see  felicitate.']  The  act  of 
felicitating;  expression  of  joy  for  another's 
happiness  or  good  fortune ;  congratulation. 

How  radiant  and  level  the  long  Road  of  the  Future 
seemed  to  open  before  him  I — everywhere  friends,  pros- 
pects, felicitations.  Barper's  Mag.,  LXXVI.  763, 
=  Syn,  Con^ratidation,  Felicitation.    See  congratulation. 

felicitous  (ff-lis'i-tus),  a.      [<  felicity  +  -ous.] 

1 .  Characterized  by  or  conferring  happiness  or 
pleasure;  highly  pleasing.  Hence — 2.  Well- 
chosen;  appropriate:  as,  a, felicitous ■ma.waei;  a 
felicitous  situation;  a/eKciioMsreply. 

Cowper  has  rendered  his  best  service  to  English  poetry 
by  showing  with  what  felicitous  grace  the  blank  verse 
lends  itself  to  far  other  styles  than  the  stately  Miltonic 
movement.  J.  C.  Shairp,  Aspects  of  Poetry,  p.  131, 

=  Syn.  Fortunate,  etc.  (see  happy);  apt,  pertinent,  oppor- 
tune, well-put. 

felicitously  (f f-lis'i-tus-li),  adv.  In  a  felicitous 
manner;  happily;  appropriately;  aptly. 

On  the  part  of  Coleridge,  of  all  men,  it  could  certainly 
have  demanded  very  little  reflection  to  bethink  himself  of 
cases  in  which  felicitously  conveys  one's  meaning  better 
than  happily :  the  two  words  not  being  by  any  means 
synonymous,  in  the  strict  sense' of  the  term. 

Hall,  Mod.  Eng,,  p,  76, 

felicitousness  (ff-lis'i-tus-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  felicitous ;  appropriateness ; 
aptness.  Bailey,  1727. 
felicity  (fe-lis'i-ti),  n. ;  pi.  felicities  (-tiz).  [< 
ME.  felicUee,  felicite,  <  OP.  feUcite,  P.  filidte 
=  Pr.  felicitat  =  Sp.  feliddad  =  Pg.  feliddade 
=  It.  felicitA,  <  L.  feUcita(t-)s,  happiness,  <  felix 
(felic-),  happy,  lucky,  fortunate,  in  earlier  sense 
fruitful,  fertile,  productive,  <  y  *fe,  produce : 
see  fecund,  fetus.]  1.  Happiuess;  bliss ;  bless- 
edness ;  a  blissful  or  happy  state. 

If  thou  didst  ever  hold  me  in  thy  heart. 
Absent  thee  trom  felicity  awhile. 
And  in  this  harsh  world  draw  thy  breath  in  pain, 
To  tell  my  story.  Skah.,  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

A  thing  beloved 
By  earth  and  heaven :  could  she  be 
Made  for  his  sole/eiiciij/J 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  II.  36. 

2.  That  which  produces  orpromotes  happiness ; 
a  felicitous  circumstance  or  state  of  things ;  a 
source  of  happiness:  most  commonly  in  the 
plural. 

Their  high  estates  and  felicities  fell  many  times  into 
most  lowe  and  lamentable  fortunes. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  26. 

The  felicities  of  her  wonderful  reign  may  be  complete. 

Bp.  Atterbury. 

3.  A  skilful  or  happy  faculty  or  turn;  felici- 
tous adroitness  or  propriety ;  a  happy  knack  or 
choice;  appropriateness:  as,  a  rare  felicity  of 
phrase. 

A  painter  may  make  a  better  face  than  ever  was,  but  he 
must  do  it  by  a  kind  oifelieity  (as  a  musician  that  maketh 
an  excellent  ak  in  music),  and  not  by  rule. 

Bacon,  Beauty. 

Bartholomew  Dandridge,  son  of  a  house  painter,  had 
great  business  from  his  felicity  in  taking  a  likeness. 

Walpole,  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  IV.  iii. 

He  [Gray]  had  exquisite  felicity  of  choice. 

ioweJi.  Study  Windows,  p,  118. 
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Searle  fell  into  unceasing  talk  and  exhaled  his  swarming 
impressions  with  a  tender  felicity,  compounded  of  the  odd- 
est mixtiu'e  of  wisdom  and  folly. 

//.  James,  Jr.,  Pass.  Pilgrim,  p.  104. 

4.  An  appropriate  or  happy  turn  of  thought  or 
expression. 

On  the  whole,  of  Byron's  style  it  may  be  said  that,  if  it 
has  none  of  the  subtle  and  curiows  felicities  in  which  some 
poets  delight,  it  is  yet  language  in  its  first  intention,  not 
reflected  over  or  exquisitely  distilled. 

J.  C.  Shairp,  Aspects  of  Poeti-y,  p.  148. 

Who  will  say  that  the  uncommon  beauty  and  marvellous 
English  of  the  Protestant  Bible  is  not  one  of  the  strong- 
holds of  heresy  in  this  country?  .  .  .  Its  felicities  often 
seem  to  be  almost  things  rather  than  mere  words. 

F.  W.  Faber,  quoted  in  Dub.  Bev.,  June,  1853. 

5.  In  astral.,  a  favorable  aspect. 

But  they  wol  caste  yat  thei  haue  a  f ortunat  planete  in 
hir  assendent ;  and  yit  in  his  felicite,  and  than  sey  they 
yat  it  is  wel.  Chaucer. 

=Syn.  1.  BlessedmAss,  Bliss,  etc.  (see  happiness)',  joy, 
comfort,  blissfulness,  success,  good  fortune. — 3.  Aptness. 

felid  (fe'lid),  n.    One  of  the  Felidce. 

Felidse  (fe'U-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  FeUs  +  -idee.] 
The  cat  tribe ;  the  typical  family  of  feline  or 
seluroid  fissiped  Ferce,  or  terrestrial  digitigrade 
carnivorous  mammals.  Their  distinguishing  char- 
acters are :  normally  retractile  claws ;  palms  and  soles 
hairy ;  muzzle  blunt,  and  profile  of  head  declivous ;  teeth 
28  or  30,  with  only  one  true  molar  in  each  jaw,  of  which 
the  upper  is  small  and  tubercular  and  the  lower  sec- 
torial ;  premolars  |  or  f ,  canines  ^,  incisors  3 ;  the  skull 
with  no  alisphenoid  canal ;  the  auditory  bulla  divided  into 
two  chambers ;  the  paroccipital  process  close  to  the  bulla  ; 
the  mastoid  process  slight ;  the  external  auditory  meatus 
sliort ;  intestines  with  a  cascum ;  prostate  and  Cowper's 


Skull  of  Cat  {Felis  dontestica),  showing  the  following  bones,  viz. ; 
na,  nasal ;  pm,  premaxillary ;  ttt,  maxiuary ;  /,  lacrymal ;  /,  fron- 
tal; y, jugal;  fa.  palatine;  p,  parietal;  sq,  squamosal;  z/,  inter- 
parietal;  so,  supra-occipital;  ea,  exoccipital  (the  line  leads  to  the 
occipital  condyle] ;  t,  tympanic  bulla ;  smf,  stylomastoid  foramen  ; 
mf.  mental  foramen;  c,  coronoid  process  of  mandible.;  ar,  ascend- 
ing ramus  of  mandible ;  /tr,  horizontal  ramus  of  mandible;  a», angle 
of  jaw. 

glands  present ;  and  the  penis-bone  rudimentary.  The  do- 
mestic cat  is  a  characteristic  example,  all  the  species  hav- 
ing the  same  family  traits  and  habits  as  well  as  structure. 
They  are  numerous,  distributed  over  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
world  excepting  the  Australian  region,  especially  in  tem- 
perate and  tropical  countries ;  none  is  common  to  the  old 
and  new  worlds.  The  family  is  very  homogeneous,  and  all 
the  species  were  formerly  included  in  the  genus  Felis.  It 
includes,  besides  the  common  cat,  the  lion,  tiger,  jaguar, 
leopard,  panther,  cougar,  ocelot,  ounce,  caracal,  serval, 
lynx,  chetah,  etc.  The  Felidce  are  divisible  into  three  sub- 
families :  FeXince,  the  true  cats ;  Quepardinae,  the  hunting- 
leopards  :  and  Machrerodontince,  the  fossil  saber-toothed 
tigers.    See  these  words. 

feUform  (fe'U-fdrm),  a,  [<  L.  felis,  a  eat,  + 
forma,  form.]  Having  the  form  or  aspect  of  a 
cat. 

Felinse  (ff-li'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Felis,  q.  v.,  -I- 
-incB :  see  feline.]  The  true  cats,  a  subfamily 
of  Felidce,  containing  all  the  living  species  ex- 
cepting the  chetah,  having  perfectly  retractile 
claws,  the  upper  canines  moderate  and  cylin- 
droeonic,  and  the  upper  sectorial  tooth  with  an 
antero-intemal  lobe.  The  group  is  coextensive 
with  the  genus  Felis  in  a  broad  sense. 

feline  (fe'lin  or  -lin),  a.  and  n.  [=  P.  f^lin  = 
Pg.  It.  felino,  <  LL.  felinus,  of  or  belonging  to 
acat,  <  L./eZJs,  acat:  see  Felis.]  I.  a.  1.  Cat- 
like in  form  or  structure,  as  an  animal;  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Felidce,  Felince,  or  genus  Felis ; 
typically  seluroid. —  3.  Pertaining  to  or  char- 
acteristic of  animals  of  the  eat  tribe  ;  cat-like 
in  character  or  quality;  resembling  a  cat  in 
any  respect:  often  applied  to  persons :  as,  feline 
softness  of  step ;  feUne  stealthiness,  cruelty,  or 
treachery. 

His  eyes  were  yellow,  feline,  and  restless. 

T.  Winthrop,  Cecil  Dreeme,  iv. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Felidce  or  Felince ;  a  feline 
or  cat-like  animal ;  in  popular  use,  a  domestic 
cat. 

Over  a  hundred  years  ago,  it  is  said,  a  great  battle  of 
felines  took  place  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  town,  which 
was  participated  in  by  all  the  cats  in  the  city  and  county 
of  Kilkenny,  aided  and  abetted  by  cats  from  other  parts 
of  Ireland.  Amer  N  and  Q.,  1.  269 

Felinia  (fe-lin'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  LL.  felinus,  cat- 
like :  see  fehne.']  A  genus  of  noctuid  moths,  of 
the  subfamily  Remigince,  with  extraordinarily 
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hairy  legs,  each  of  which  appears  as  large  as 
the  abdomen:  typified  by  F.  spissa  of  Sidia. 
Guenee,  1852. 
felinity  (fe-lin'i-ti),  n.  lifeline  +  -ity.']  The 
feline  quality ;  the  quality  of  being  oat-like  in 
manner  or  disposition. 

This  idiosyncrasy  of  his  felinity  tormented  Bella  more 
than  ever.  M.  Harland,  The  Hidden  Path,  p.  342. 

Felis  (fe'lis),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  felis,  more  commonly 
feles  (in  Varro  and  Ciceio  fwlis  in  the  best  manu- 
scripts), a  eat ;  also  applied  to  a  marten,  ferret, 
polecat;  prob.  <  •/  *fe,  produce,  bear  yoimg: 
see  felicity,  fecund,  fetm.'\  The  cats  as  a  ge- 
nus; the  typical  genus  of  the  family  Felidm 
and  subfamily  Felinw:  formerly  coextensive 
■with  the  family,  now  nearly  the  same  as  the 
subfamily,  but  excluding  the  lynxes,  or  still 
further  restricted.  The  common  wildcat  ol  Eurojie 
is  F,  catus,  but  probably  not  the  original  of  the  domestic 
■varieties.    See  cut  under  Felidce, 

felitomist  (ff-lit'o-mist),  n.  [ifelitomy  +  -ist.'] 
A  dissector  of  cats.     Wilder  and  Gage. 

felitomy  (ff-lit'o-mi),  n.  [<  L.  felis,  a  eat,  -t- 
Gr.  Tojjijj,  a  cutting.]    The  dissection  of  cats. 

Felitomy  should  be  the  stepping  stone  to  anthropotomy. 
WUder,  New  York:  Med.  Jour.,  Oct.,  1879,  p.  6. 

felk  (felk),  n.    A  dialectal  variant  of  felly'^. 

felll  (fel),  V.  t.  [<  ME.  felUn  (pret.  felde,  feld, 
pp.  feld),  cause  to  fall,  cut  down,  strike  do^wn, 
prostrate,  destroy,  <  AS.  fellan,  fyllan  (pret. 
felde,  fylde,  pp.  fylled),  cause  to  fall,  cut  do^wn, 
strike  dotm,  etc.  (=  OS.  fellian  =  OFries.  fella, 
falla  =  D.  vellen  =  OHGr.  fellen,  MHGr.  vellen, 
Gr.  fallen  =  Icel.  fella  =  Sw.  falla  =  Dan.  fcelde, 
cause  to  fall),  caus.  of  feallan,  fall:  see  falP-.'] 
1.  To  cause  to  fall;  throw  down;  cut  down; 
bring  to  the  ground,  either  by  cutting,  as  with 
ax  or  sword,  or  by  striking,  as  with  a  club  or 
the  fist :  as,  to  fell  trees ;  to  fell  an  ox ;  to  fell 
an  antagonist  at  fisticuffs. 

There  cam  a  schrewde  arwe  out  of  the  west. 
That,  felde  Roberts  pryde. 

JRobyn  and  Gfandelyn  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  40). 

Cease  your  Lamentings,  Trojans,  for  a  while, 
And  fell  down  Trees  to  build  a  Fun'ral  Pile. 

Ciyngreve,  Iliad.' 

He  ran  boldly  up  to  the  Philistine,  and,  at  the  first 

throw,  struck  on  the  forehead,  and/eZfed  him  dead. 


He  was  not  armed  like  those  of  eastern  clime. 
Whose  heavy  axes/eWed  their  heathen  foe. 

JonAS  Very,  Poems,  p.  151. 

2.  In  sewing,  to  flatten  on  and  sew  down  level 
with  the  cloth:  as,  to  fell  a  seam. 

Each,  taking  one  end  of  the  shirt  on  her  knee. 
Again  began  working  with  hearty  good-will, 
Felling  the  seams,  and  whipping  the  frill. 

Ba/rham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  II.  126. 

3.  To  finish  the  weaving  of  (a  web,  or  piece  of 
cloth).     [Prov.  Eng.] 

felU  (f el),  n.  [</(S?il,  4).]  If.  A  cutting  do^wn ; 
a  felling. 

Fir-trees  are  always  planted  close  together,  because  of 
keeping  one  another  from  the  violence  of  the  windes ;  and 
when  a  fell  is  made,  they  leave  here  and  there  a  grown 
tree  to  preserve  the  young  ones  coming  up. 

Fepys,  Diary,  II.  73. 

2.  In  sewing,  a  flat,  smooth  seam  between  two 
pieces  of  a  ifabric,  made  by  laying  do^wn  the 
wider  of  the  two  edges  left  projecting  by  the 
joining  seam  over  the  narrower  edge  and  hem- 
ming it  down.  A  French  fell  is  made  by  doubling  in- 
ward both  edges  of  the  fabric  on  the  line  of  the  joining 
seam,  and  making  a  second  seam  through  the  folds,  so  as 
to  hold  the  edges  in. 

3.  In  weaving,  the  line  of  termination  of  a  web 
in  the  process  of  wea'viQg,  formed  by  the  last 
weft-thread  driven  up  by  the  lay;  the  line  to 
which  the  warp  is  at  any  instant  wefted. 

fell2  (fel).    Preterit  oifallK 

felF  (fel),  n.  [<  MS.  fel,  fell,  <  AS.  fel,  fell,  a 
skin,  hide,  =  OS.  fel  =  OPries.  fel  =  D.  vel  = 
OB.G.  fel,  a.  fell  =  loel.fjall  and  fell  (only  in 
eomp.)  =  Sw.fall  =  Norw. /eM,  skin,  hide,  = 
Goth,  fill  (only  in  comp.  tliruts-fill,  leprosy)  = 
L.  pellis  =  Gr.  veXhi,  a  skin,  hide.  Prom  the  L. 
pellis  are  derived  E.  pell,  pelt^,  peltry,  pelisse, 
surplice,  etc.]  1.  The  sMn  or  hide  of  an  ani- 
mal ;■  a  pelt ;  hence,  an  integument  of  any  kind. 
[Obsolete  or  archaic] 

He  and  alle  his  kyn  at  ones 
Ben  worthy  for  to  brennen,  fel  and  bones. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  i.  91. 
The  Chest-nut  (next  the  meat)  within 
Is  cover'd  (last)  with  a  soft,  slender  skin. 
That  skin  inolos'd  in  a  tough  tawny  shel. 
That  shel  in-cas't  in  a  thick  thistly  fell. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Columnes. 
The  good  years  shall  devour  them,  flesh  and  fell. 

Shak.,  Lear,  v.  3. 
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2.  A  hairy  covering ;  a  head  of  hair. 

The  time  has  been,  my  senses  would  have  oool'd 

To  hear  a  night-shriek;  and  my  fell  of  hair 

Would  at  a  dismal  treatise  rouse  and  stir 

As  life  were  in 't.  Shak.,  Macbeth,  v.  6. 

He  spoke  in  words  part  heard,  in  whispers  part. 

Half-suffocated  in  the  homy  fell 

And  many-winter'd  fleece  of  throat  and  chin. 

Tennyson,  Merlin  and  ■Vivien. 
But  who  is  she,  woman  of  northern  blood, 
With/eBs  of  yellow  hair  and  ruddy  looks? 

R.  H.  Stoddard,  Guests  of  the  State. 

fell*  (fel),  a.  [<  ME.  fel,  fell,  strong,  fierce, 
terrible,  cruel,  angry,  <  AS.  *fel,  *felo,  only  in 
oomp.  wcel-fel  (once),  bloodthirsty,  lit.  eager 
for  slain  (applied  to  a  raven),  eaUfelo,  var.  eel- 
fcele  (twice),  'very  dire '  (applied  to  poison),  = 
01).  fel,  wrathful,  cruel,  bad,  base,  =  OPries. 
fal  (in  one  uncertain  instance)  =  Dan,  fal, 
disgusting,  hideous,  ghastly,  grim.  Of.  OF.  fel, 
cruel,  furious,  perverse,  <  Ot>.fel.    See  felon^.'] 

1.  Of  a  strong  and  cruel  nature;  eager  and  un- 
sparing; grim;  fierce;  ruthless. 

Sirs,  the  knyghtes  of  the  rounde  table  haue  take  a-gein 
vs  a,  fell  strif,  ffor  that  thei  be  greved  with  cure  partye. 
MerUn  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  489. 

Sum  sail  be  milde  and  meke  and  sum  bothfers  and  fell. 

York  Plays,  p.  12. 
I  durst,  sir. 
Fight  with  the  fellest  monster. 

Fletcher,  Mad  Lover,  ii.  1. 
And  near  him  many  a  fiendish  eye 
Glared  with  afell  malignity. 

J.  R.  Drake,  Culprit  Fay,  p.  48. 

2.  Strong  and  fiery;    biting;   keen;   sharp; 
clever:  as,  a/eMcheese;  a/eZibodie.    [Scotch.] 

And  loke  thou  be  wyse  &felle. 

And  therto  also  that  thow  gouerne  the  welle. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  13. 
Merlyn,  that  knewe  well  that  these  iiij  com  to  inquere 
after  hym,  drough  hym  towarde  oon  of  the  richest  of  the 
company,  for  that  he  wiste  hym  moste/eK  and  hasty. 

Merlin  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  i.  30. 

Biting  Boreas /el!Z  and  doure.     Burtis,  A  Winter  Night. 

teim.adv.     l<feU*,a.'\     Sharply;  fiercely. 

But  tho'  she  followed  him  fast  and  fell, 
No  nearer  could  she  get. 

Sir  Roland  (Child's  Ballads,  I.  22B). 

felis  (fel),  «.*  [<  ME.  fel,  fell,  <  Icel.  fjall,  fell 
=  Sw.  ;Qdll  =  Dan.  fjceld,  a  hill.  Perhaps  con- 
nected with  field,  q.  V.  ]  1 .  A  hill,  especially  a 
rocky  eminence :  as,  Mickle  Fell,  Sa&wfell,  and 
Soaw/eK  Pike,  the  last  the  highest  mountain  in 
England  proper.  [Obsolete,  except  as  retained 
in  proper  names.  See  scar.^ — 2.  A  stretch  of 
bare,  elevated  land;  a  moor;  a  down.  [Prov. 
Eng.  (in  the  Lake  district  and  northwestern 
Yorkshire).] 

0  he  was  ridden  o'er  field  3.nd  fell. 

Through  muir  and  moss,  and  mony  a  mire. 

Annan  Water  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  188). 

The  night-birds  all  that  hour  were  still, 
But  now  they  are  jubilant  anew. 
From  cliff  and  tower,  tu-whoo !  tu-whoo  ! 
Tu-whoo  !  tu-whoo  —  from  wood  and  fell. 

Coleridge,  Christabel,  i..  Conclusion. 

He  went  on  until  evening  shadows  and  ruddy  evening 
lights  came  out  upon  the  wild  fells. 

Mrs.  Gaskell,  SyMa's  Lovers,  xxxiv. 

fell^t  (fel),  n.  [<  L.  fel  (fell-),  gall,  bile,  fig.  bit- 
terness, animosity,  =E.graWl,  q.  v.]  Gall;  an- 
ger; melancholy. 

Sweete  Love,  that  doth  his  golden  wings  embay 
In  blessed  Nectar  and  pure  Pleasures  well. 
Untroubled  of  vile  feare  or  hitter  fell. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  xi.  2. 

felFt  (fel),  n.  [E.  dial.]  In  mining,  one  of  the 
many  names  of  lead  ore  formerly  current  in 
Derbyshire,  England. 

fellable  (fel'a-bl),  a.  l<fein  +  -able.']  Capa- 
ble of  being  or  fit  to  be  felled.   E.  Phillips,  1706. 

fellah  (fel'a),  n. ;  pi.  fellahs,  fellaheen  (-az,  -a- 
hen).  [Ar."  fellah,  pi.  fellahin,  a  plowman,  a 
peasant ;  et.faldha,  agriculture,  (.falaha,  cleave 
(the  soil),  plow,  till.]  An  Egyptian  or  Syrian 
peasant,  laborer,  or  tiller  of  the  soil.  The  fellahs 
or  fellaheen  of  Egypt,  including  all  the  working  classes, 
but  chiefly  agricultural  laborers,  are  oJ  mixed  Coptic, 
Arabian,  and  Nubian  stock,  and  are  socially  and  politi- 
cally degraded.  The  Turks  apply  the  name  contemptu- 
ously to  all  Egyptians. 

No  impediment  was  ever  placed  in  the  way  of  .  .  .  [the 
soldiers']  going  off,  sometimes  for  weeks  together  —  the 
fellaheen  to  look  after  their  crops  and  harvests,  the  Bed- 
ouins to  graze  their  camels,  and  their  flocks  and  herds. 
J.  Darmsteter,  The  Mahdi,  p.  117. 
The  tax-oppressed  fellaheen  of  Egypt  still  tread  out  the 
wheat  ■with  oxen  and  grind  the  straw  with  the  feet  of 
beasts  and  with  wooden  drags. 

U.  S.  Cons.  Rep.  (1886),  No.  Ixvii.,  p.  481. 

feller  (fel'er),  n.  1.  One  who  or  that  which 
fells ;  one  who  hews  or  knocks  down. 
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The  fir  trees  rejoice  at  thee,  and  the  cedars  of  Lebanon, 
saying,  Since  thou  art  laid  low,  no  feller  is  come  up  against 
us.  Isa.  xiv.  8. 

Short  writhen  oakes, 
TJntouch'd  of  a.ny  feller's  baneful  stroakes. 

W.  Browne,  Britannia's  Pastorals,  ii.  s. 

2.  A  sawing-,  boring-,  or  chiseling-maohine  for 
cutting  down  trees ;  a  felling-machine. —  3.  An 
attaomnent  to  a  sewing-machine,  for  the  more 
convenient  felling  of  seams. 

fellic,  fellinic  (fel'ik,  fe-lin'ik),  a.  [<  L./el 
(fell-),  gaU,  -t-  -Jc]  Obtained  from  bile:  as, 
fellic  or  fellimc  acid. 

fellick  (fel'ik),  n.    A  dialectal  variant  of /e%i. 

fellifluous  (fe-lif'lQ-us),  a.  [<  LL.  fellifluus, 
flo^sring  -with  gall,  <  L,  fel  (fell-),  gall,  -t-  fluere, 
flow:  see  jflaeni.]    Flowing  with  gall. 

felling-ax  (fel'ing-aks),  n.  An  ax  especially 
contrived  for  cutting  down  trees,  as  distin- 
guishedfrom  axes  used  in  lopping,  he^wing,  etc. 

felling-maclline  (fel'ing-ma-shen'''),  n.  A  ma- 
chine for  cutting  standing  timber ;  a  feller. 

felling-sa'W  (fel'ing-sa),  n.  A  long  saw  used 
with  steam-power  m  a  felUng-machine,  or  by 
hand,  for  felling  trees. 

fellinic,  a.    See  fellic. 

fell-lurking  (fel'lfer^'king),  a.  Lurking  with  a 
fell  or  treacherous  purpose. 

Call  hither  to  the  stake  my  two  brave  bears. 
That,  with  the  very  shaking  of  their  chains, 
They  m'ay  astonish  these  fell-lurking  curs. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  VL,  v.  1. 

fellmongert  (f  ermung''''ger),  n.  A  dealer  in  fells 
or  hides.    Also  felmonger. 

So  I  set  out  and  rode  to  Ware,  this  night,  in  the  way 
having  much  discourse  with  a  fellmonger,  a  quaker,  who 
told  me  what  a  wicked  man  he  had  been  all  his  life-time 
till  within  this  two  years.  Pepys,  Diary,  I.  204. 

fellness  (fel'nes),  n.  [<  ME.  felnes,  felnesse, 
fierceness,  also  shrewdness ;  (  fell^  +  -ness.] 
Cruelty;  fierceness;  ruthlessness. 

Then  would  she  inly  fret,  and  grieve,  and  teare 
Her  flesh  tor  felnesse,  which  she  inward  hid. 

Spenser,  ¥.  Q.,  V.  xii.32.. 

It  [his  aspect]  seemed  not  to  express  wrath  or  hatred, 

but  a  certain  hot  fellness  of  purpose,  which  annihilated 

everything  but  itself.         Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables,  viii. 

felloei,  n.    SeefellyK 

felloe^f,  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  ot  fellow. 

fellofff,  n.    An  obsolete  dialectal  form  otfeUy\ 

In  hope  to  hew  out  of  his  bole 
The  feU'ffs,  or  out  parts  of  awheele,  that  compasse  in  the 
whole.  Chapman,  Hiad,  iv. 


fellont,  n. 

fellow  (fel'o),  «.  [Early  mod.  E.  iXsofellowe, 
felloe,  felowe,  feloe;  <  ME.  felow,  felowe,  felaw, 
felawe,  felaghe,  felage,  etc.,  a  companion,  as- 
sociate, <  Icel.  felagi,  a  companion,  partner, 
shareholder,  <  felag,  a  partnership,  fellowship, 
lit.  a  laying  together  of  property,  <  fe,  property 
(=  E.  /eel),  -(-  lag^  a  laying  together,  feUowsMp, 
companionship,  pi.  log  (orig.  *lagn,  >  AS.  lag%, 
E.  law\  q.  v.),  <leggja  =  E.  lay\  q.  v.  'Pel- 
low-'  in  comp.  is  in  ME.  usually  expressed  by 
even- ;  cf .  even-chrisUan,  etc.]  1 .  A  compan- 
ion ;  comrade ;  mate. 

My  Felawes  and  I,  with  oure  gomen,  we  serveden  this. 
Emperour,  and  weren  his  Soudyoures. 

MandevUle,  Travels,  p.  220. 

This  old  fader  that  is  my  felaw  here, 
He  canne  telle  that  as  wele  as  any  wight, 

Generydes(E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 134. 
I  can  be  a  friend  to  a  worthy  man,  who  upon  another 
account  cannot  be  my  mate  ot  fellow. 

Lamb,  Imperfect  Sympathies. 

A  shepherd  had  one  favourite  doe ;  he  fed  him  with  his 
own  hand,  and  took  more  care  of  him  than  of  his  fellom. 

Sir  B.  L' Estrange. 

2.  One  of  the  same  kind ;  one  of  like  character 
or  qualities ;  an  equal ;  a  peer  or  compeer. 

It  is  impossible  that  ever  Kome 
Should  breed  thy  fellow.       Shak.,  J.  C,  v.  3. 
'Tis  old  dry  timber,  and  such  wood  has  no  fellow. 

Fletcher,  Loyal  Subject,  i.  3. 

He's  gone,  and  not  left  behind  him  his  fellow.    JT.  Pope. 

3.  One  of  a  pair;  one  of  two  things  mated  or 

fitted  to  each  other ;  a  mate  or  match. 

My  liege,  this  was  my  glove  ;  here  is  the  fellow  of  it 
SAfflt.,  Hen.  v.,  IV.  8. 

Two  shoes  that  were  not /eZioMis. 

Defoe,  Eobinson  Crusoe,  p.  «i- 

4.  A  masculine  mate :  applied  to  beasts. 
Heifers  ...  are  let  go  to  the  fellow  and  breed. 

5.  In  a  particular  sense,  a  boon  companion;  a 
pleasant,  genial  associate;  a  jovial  comrade; 
a  man  of  easy  manners  and  lively  disposition: 
often  ■with  the  epithet  good. 


fellow 

And  than  they  wente  to  sitte  down  all  t  to-geder  as  goode 

felowei  and  trewe.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  318. 

It  was  well  knowen  that  Syr  Roger  had  bene  a  good 

feloe  in  his  yougth.        Ascltam,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  62. 

Third  Shep.  But  hark  you, 

We  must  not  call  him  emperor. 

Pint  Count.  That's  all  one ; 

He  is  the  king  of  good  fellows;  that's  no  treason. 

Fletcher  [and  another  7),  Prophetess,  v.  2. 

6.  (a)  A  person  in  general;  an  individual: 
generally  used  in  friendly  familiarity  of  a  man, 
and  sometimes  humorously  of  a  woman. 

Alas,  poor  Yorick !  —  I  knew  him,  Horatio;  a  fellow  of 
infinite  jest,  of  most  excellent  fancy.    Shale.,  Hamlet,  v.  1. 
Though  mine  arm  should  conquer  twenty  worlds, 
There's  a  Iq&u  fellow  beats  all  conquerors. 

Dekker,  Old  Fortunatus. 

Nay,  he  [Mr.  Swiveller]  sometimes  rewarded  her  [Miss 
Brass]  with  a  hearty  slap  on  the  badk,  and  protested  that 
she  was  a  devilish  good  fellow. 

Dickens,  Old  Curiosity  Shop,  xxxvi. 

(J)  A  man;  a  boy;  pne,  in  the  sense  of  'a  per- 
son': in  vulgar  parlance,  commonly  applied 
Taj  the  speaker  to  himself :  as,  give  a  fellow  a 
chance ;  don't  be  hard  on  a  fellow. 

Ef  you  take  &  sword  an'  dror  it, 
An'  go  stick  a  feller  thru, 

Lowell,  Biglow  Papers. 

7.  A  person  of  trivial  or  disreputable  charac- 
ter; a  man  of  no  esteem:  said  in  contempt. 

Worth  makes  the  Man,  the  want  of  it  t\i&  fellow. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  203. 

Did  Sir  Aylmer  know 
That  great  pock-pitten  fellow  had  been  caught? 

Tennyson,  Aylmer's  Field. 

8.  In  England,  an  incorporated  member  of  a 
college.    See  fellowship,  5  (a). 

The  transition  from  the  scholar  to  the  fellow  is  here  [in 
the  King's  College  statutes]  first  clearly  defined.  It  is  not 
until  after  a  three  years*  probation,  during  which  time  it 
has  been  ascertained  whether  the  scholar  be  ingenio,  capa- 
citate aensus,  moribus,  conditionibus,  et  scientia,  dignus, 
habilis,  et  idoneus  for  further  study,  that  the  provost  and 
ttie  feUmos  are  empowered  to  elect  him  one  of  their  num- 
ber. Midlinger,  Cambridge  from  the  Earliest  Times,  p.  309. 

9.  A  full  member  of  an  incorporated  literary 
or  scientific  society. 

This  ill-favoured  fraternity  consists  of  a  president  and 
twelve  fellows.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  17. 

10.  In  the  United  States :  (a)  One  of  the  trus- 
tees or  a  member  of  the  corporation  of  some 
colleges.  (6)  The  name  sometimes  given  to 
the  holder  of  a  fellowship.  [Used  in  composition, 
fellow  denotes  community  in  nature,  station,  interest,  or 
employment,  or  mutual  association  on  equal  or  friendly 
terms:  as, fellow-hoarder,  fellow-clerk,  fellow-giiest, fellow- 
passenger,  fellow-pilgrim,  fellow-prisoner,  fellow-servsmt, 
/ellow-siniier,fellow-stiiAent,feUow-sat£erer,feUow-tovfTis- 
man,  /el/oio-traveler,  /eKow-worker.  For  other  examples, 
see  below.]=S3m.  1.  Friend,  Companion,  etc.  See  asso- 
ciate. 

fellow  (fel'o),  V.  t.     [<  ME.  *felagen  (spelled 
velagen),  make  one's  fellow,  <  felage,  felawe,  fel- 
low.]   if.  To  make  one's  fellow;  companion 
with. — 2.  To  suit  with;  pair  with;  match. 
Affection,  .  .  . 

With  what's  unreal  thou  coactive  art, 
A-adfellow'st  nothing.  Shale,  W.  T.,  i.  2. 

Which /eZZows  him  rather  with  Milton. 

The  Century,  XXVII.  820. 

fellow-being  (fel-6-be'ing),  n.  A  fellow-erea- 
ture ;  especially,  any  member  of  the  human  race 
as  compared  or  contrasted  with  any  other. 

We  rear  partition  walls  of  distinction  between  ourselves 
awAfdlmu-beings.  Channing,  Perfect  Life,  p.  78. 

A  personal  and  individual  acquisition,  slow  to  come  to 
U8,  and  by  no  habitual  and  direct  sympathy  connecting 
us  with  our  fellow-beings. 

Fortnightly  Rev.,  K  S.,  XLII.  720. 

fellow-citizen  (fel-6-sit'i-zn),  n.  One  who 
shares  with  another  the  rights  of  citizenship 
under  the  same  government. 

Welcome,  fellow-citizens, 
Hollow  hearts  and  empty  heads ! 

Tennyson,  Vision  of  Sin. 

fellow-commoner  (fel-6-kom'on-er),  m.  1. 
One  who  has  the  same  right  of  common. —  2. 
In  Cambridge  University,  England,  one  who 
dines  with  the  fellows. 

fellow-countryman  (fel-6-kun'tri-man),  n. 
One  belonging  to  the  same  country;  a  compa- 
triot. 

This  has  been  censured  as  an  American  pleonasm,  like 
play-actor,  inasmuch  as  good  English  usage  has  conferred 
this  meamng  on  the  word  countryman  alone.  Still,  the 
want  of  a  more  definite  expression  has  been  felt  in  Eng- 
land as  well  as  in  this  country ;  and  the  term  fellow- 
mmtryman,  as  distinguished  from  countryman,  rustic,  as 
the  French  compatriote  and  German  landsmann  are  distin- 
giiiBhed  from  paysan  and  landmann,  has  long  been  used 
in  America,  and  in  England  has  been  adopted  and  sanc- 
tioned by  such  authorities  as  Southey  and  Lord  Brougham. 

Bartlett. 
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Yet  for  us,  surely,  fellow-countrymen  have  an  especial 
interest.  Edinburgh  Rev.,  CLXVI.  446. 

fellow-craft  (fel'o-kr&et),  n.  A  freemason  of 
the  second  rank;  one  above  an  entered  appren- 
tice and  below  a  master-mason.  Simmonds. 
fellow-creature  (fel-6-kre'tur),  n.  A  produc- 
tion of  the  same  Creator;  a" sharer  of  the  same 
animate  existence :  applied  especially  to  man- 
kind, but  also  extended  to  all  animate  exis- 
tences.   A\bo  fellow-mortal. 

Not  a  blessing  reaches  any  one  of  us  but  by  ordinances 
which  provide  for  all  fellow-creatures. 

Channing,  Perfect  Life,  p.  68. 
We  love  him,  praise  him,  just  for  this : 

In  every  form  and  feature. 
Through  wealth  and  want,  through  woe  and  bliss. 
He  saw  his  fellow-creature  ! 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Burns  Centennial. 

fellowesst  (fel'6-es),  n.  [<  fellow  +  -ess.']  A 
female  fellow.    Compare /eiZoa;,  6. 

Whocan  have  patience  with  suchfellowsand/eiJowesses? 
Richardson,  Clarissa  Harlowe,  III.  117. 
Your  bachelor  uncles  and  maiden  aunts  are  the  most 
tantalizing  fellows  and  fellowesses  in  the  creation. 

Miss  Bumey,  Camilla,  ix.  5. 

fellow-feel  (fel-6-fel'),  v.  t.  [Developed  from 
fellow-feeling.]  To  have  a  like  feeling  with; 
feel  sympathy  with;  have  fellowship  in  suffer- 
ing with.     [Rare.] 

We  should  count  her  a  very  tender  mother  which  should 

bear  the  pain  twice  and  fellow-feel  the  infant's  strivings 

and  wrestlings  the  second  time,  ratherthan  wantthe  child. 

D.  Rogers,  Naaman,  p.  339. 

fellow-feeler  (fel-6-fe'ler),  n.  One  who  has  a 
fellow-feeling  for  another.     [Bare.] 

Am  I  not  your  fellow-feeler,  as  we  may  say,  in  all  our 
miseries  ?    Beau,  and  Fl. ,  Knight  of  Burning  Pestle,  iii.  6. 

fellow-feeling;  (fel-o-fe'ling),  «.  A  kindred 
feeling;  feeling  or  suffering  shared  with  an- 
other ;  joint  interest ;  sympathy. 

My  heart  is  wrung  with  pity  and  fellow-feeling,  when  I 
reflect  what  miseries  must  have  been  their  lot. 

Sterne,  Sentimental  iTourney,  p.  39. 
A  fellow-feeling  makes  one  wondrous  kind. 

Gamck,  Prol.  on  Quitting  the  Stage,  1776. 

Even  your  milk-woman  and  your  nursery-maid  have  a 

fellow-feeling.  Arbuthnot,  John  Bull. 

fellow-generator  (fel-6-jen'e-ra-tgr),  n.  In 
math.,  a  generator  of  the  same'polyhedron  from 
the  same  pyramid.     Kirleman. 

fellow-heir  (fel-o-ar'),  n.  A  joint  heir  or  co- 
heir. 

That  the  Gentiles  should  be  fellowheirs,  and  of  the  same 
body.  \  Eph.  iii.  6. 

fellow-helper  (fel-o-hel'per),  n.  A  coadjutor; 
a  companion  in  labor  or  effort. 

We  therefore  ought  to  receive  such,  that  we  might  be 
fellowhelpers  to  the  truth.  3  John  8. 

fellowless  (fel'o-les),  a.  [<  fellow  +  -less.] 
Without  a  fellow  or  equal;  peerless;  match- 
less. 

Whose  well-built  walls  are  rare  and  fellowless. 

Chapman,  Iliad,  ii.  434. 

fellow-like  (fel'o-lik),  a.  [<  fellow  +  Mice.] 
Like  a  comrade;  companionable;  on  equal 
terms. 

All  which  good  parts  he  graceth  with  a  good  fellowlike, 
kind,  and  respectful  carriage. 

R.  Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

fellowly  (fel'6-li),  a.  [<  ME.  felawlich,  feleyly, 
feolauliche,  etc. ;  <  fellow  +  -ly''^.]  Fellow-like. 
[Rare.] 

Sytt  vp-ryght  And  honestly, 
Ete  &  drinke,  &  be  .feleyly. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  21. 

We  must  not  be  too  familiar,  too  fellowly,  too  homely 
with  God,  here  at  home,  in  his  house,  nor  loath  to  uncover 
our  head,  or  bow  our  knee  at  his  name. 

Donne,  Sermons,  v. 

■fellow-man  (fel-6-man'),  »•   A  fellow-creature 
of  the  human  race;  humanity  in  general  with 
reference  to  any  individual  member  of  it. 
fellow-mortal  (fel-6-m6r'tal),  n.    Same  as 
fellow-erea  ture. 

fellowredt,  »■     [ME.  felawrede,  felaurede,  ete. ; 
<  fellow  +  -red.]     1.  Fellowship;  company. 
But  thou  dedyst  no  foly  dede, 
That  ys  Heshly  felaurede. 

MS.  Harl,  1701,  f.  11.    (Halhwett.) 
2.  A  company. 

Blythe  was  the  Crystene  felawrede 
Oft  kyng  Richard  and  oft  hys  dede. 

Richard  Coer  de  Lion,  1.  3137. 

fellowship  (fel'6-ship),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  fel- 
owship,  etc.,  <  lilB.  felowsMp,  felawship,  felag- 
ship,  feliship,  etc.  (=  Icel.  felagsskapr  =  Dan. 
fcellesslcab,  fellowship):  <  fellow  +  ship.]  1. 
The  condition  or  relation  of  being  a  fellow  or 
associate;  mutual  association  of  persons  on 
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equal  and  friendly  terms ;  commimion :  as,  the 
fellowship  of  the  saints ;  church  fellowship. 

Feire  frende,  come  ye  and  youre  felowes  with  me,  and 
ye  shuU  be  va  feliship  of  these  worthi  men. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  218. 

Here  is  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  all  our  thought  and 
action,  the  basis  of  our  eimroii-fellowship,  the  authority 
for  our  self-management,  the  necessity  for  independence 
of  the  civil  power,  and  the  qualification  for  service. 

Contemporary  Rev.,  LIII.  506. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  sharing  in  com- 
mon; intimate  association;  joint  interest;  part- 
nership :  as,  fellowship  in  loss. 

Than  seide  Petyr  to  seynt  Ion, 
"  Whi  art  thou  so  sory  a  mon? 
Whi  wepistou  &  what  is  thee? 
¥  or  felaschip  telle  thou  me." 

King  Hom<fi.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  84. 

3.  A  body  of  fellows  or  companions ;  an  asso- 
ciation of  persons  having  the  same  tastes,  oc- 
cupations, or  interests;  a  band;  a  company; 
a  guild:  as,  t\ie  fellowship  of  civil  engineers. 

The  sorwe  of  Noe  with  \as  felaweshiv, 
Er  that  he  myghte  bringe  his  wyf  to  ship. 

Chaucer,  Miller's  Tale,  I.  353. 

Also  hyt  ys  ordened,  that  alle  the  ffeleshyppe  of  the 
Bachelerys  suhall  hoUen  ther  fteste  at  Synte  John-ys  day 
in  harwaste.  English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  313. 

4.  In  arith.,  the  rule  of  proportions  by  which 
the  accounts  of  partners  in  business  are  ad- 
justed, so  that  each  partner  may  have  a  share 
of  gain,  or  sustain  a  share  of  loss,  in  proportion 
to  his  part  of  the  stock,  it  proceeds  upon  the  prin- 
ciple established  in  the  doctrine  of  proportion,  that  the 
sum  of  all  the  antecedents  of  any  number  of  equal  ratios 
is  to  the  sum  of  all  the  consequents  as  any  one  of  the  an- 
tecedents is  to  its  consequent. 

5.  (a)  A  station  of  privilege  and  emolument 
in  English  colleges  which  entitles  the  holder 
(called  a,  fellow)  to  a  share  in  their  revenues. 
In  Oxford  and  Cambridge  the  fellowships  were  either 
constituted  by  the  original  founders  of  the  colleges  to 
which  they  belong,  or  they  have  been  since  endowed.  In 
almost  all  cases  their  holders  must,  have  taken  at  least 
the  first  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  or  of  students  in  the 
civil  law.  Fellowships  vary  in  value  from  about  £30  to 
£250  a  year  and  upward,  and  they  all  confer  upon  their 
holders  the  right  to  apartments  in  the  college,  and  cer- 
tain privileges  as  to  commons  or  meals.  Though  many 
fellowships  are  tenable  for  life,  in  general  they  are  for- 
feited upon  attainment  by  the  holder  of  a  certain  position 
in  the  church  or  at  the  bar,  or  upon  his  marriage.  In  this 
last  case,  however,  a  fellow  may  retain  his  fellowship  by  a 
special  vote  of  the  college.  Except  in  the  single  case  of 
Downing  College,  Cambridge,  where  graduates  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  are  eligible,  fellowships  are  confined  to 
graduates  of  the  university  to  which  they  belong.  Many 
colleges  nowconfer  honorary  fellowships  to  which  no  emol- 
uments and  no  share  in  the  government  of  the  college  are 
attached.  (6)  A  scholarship  or  sum  of  money 
granted  for  one  or  more  years  to  a  graduate 
student  to  enable  him  to  pursue  his  studies 
either  at  that  college  or  university  or  abroad. 

The  friends  of  university  training  can  do  nothing  that 
would  forward  it  more  than  the  founding  of  post-graduate 
fellowships.  Lowell,  Harvard  Anniversary. 

Good  feUowship,  companionableness ;  fondness  and  fit- 
ness for  social  intercourse ;  a  festive  or  sociable  disposi- 
tion. 

He  had  by  his  excessive  good  fellowship  .  .  .  made  him- 
self popular  with  all  the  officers  of  the  army. 

Clarendon,  Great  Rebellion. 

Right  hand  of  fellowship,  the  right  hand  given  in 
installation  and  ordination  services  by  a  minister  to  the 
minister  about  to  be  installed  or  ordained,  in  token  of  the 
fellowship  of  the  churches,  as  practised  by  some  Pi-otes- 
tant  denominations.  It  has  a  very  early  origin,  being  prob- 
ably derived  in  the  primitive  church  (Gal.  ii.  9)  from  a 
similar  custom  among  the  Persians  and  Parthians  (Jew. 
Antiq.,  18,  9,  §  3),  who  practised  it  in  treaties,  as  consti- 
tuting an  inviolable  pledge  of  fidelity. 

When  James,  Cephas,  and  John  .  .  .  perceived  the  grace 
that  was  given  unto  me,  they  gave  to  me  and  Barnabas 
the  right  hands  of  fellowship.  Gal.  ii.  9. 

The  elder  desired  of  the  churches  that,  if  they  did  ap- 
prove them  to  be  a  church,  they  would  give  them  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship.     Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  21. 

fellowship  (fel'o-ship),  v.;  pret.  and  -pTp. fellow- 
shipped,  -ppv.  feliowshipping.  [<  ME.felowshipen, 
felawsMpen,  etc.  (pret.  -shipte)  (tr.  L.  sociari); 
<  fellowship,  n.]  I.  trans.  To  have  fellowship 
with ;  admit  to  fellowship ;  associate  with  as  a 
fellow  or  member  of  the  same  body ;  specifl- 
eally,  to  unite  with  in  doctrine  and  discipline 
as  members  of  the  same  sect  or  church. 

It  [thought]  .  .  .  joyneth  his  weyes  with  the  soune 
Phebus  and  felawshipith  the  wey  of  the  olde  colde  Sa- 
turnis.  •        Chaucer,  Boethius,  iv.  meter  1. 

Alle  the  Israleitis  .  .  felawshipte^i  hem  Selven  with 
hem  in  the  batayl.  Wyclif,  1  Ki.  xiv.  22. 

We  therefore  fellowship  him  in  taking  a  course  of  pre- 
paratory studies  for  the  Christian  ministry. 

Board  of  Madison  University,  Jan.  1, 1840. 

II.  intrans.  To  be  joined  in  fellowship. 

For  that  thei  felishiped  first  to-geder,  and  woued  well 
to-geder  longe  tyme  after  of  grete  love  alle  the  dayes  of 
her  lyf.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  137. 
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Even  the  old  mg,  which  was  given  a  new  place,  .  .  . 

seemed  very  soon  to  fellowship  with  its  new  surroundings. 

*  The  Congregationalist,  July  19, 1883. 

fellow-subject  (fel-6-sub'jekt),  n.  One  who 
shares  with  another  the  obligations  of  alle- 
grianee  to  the  same  sovereign. 

fellow-wheel  (fel-6-hwel'),  «.  One  of  a  pair  of 
matehed  wheels  working  together. 

His  invention  comprised  a  portable  steam-engine, 
mounted  on  a  framework,  mainly  supported  by  a  pair  of 
\iiosid /ellow-wheela  behind.  Ure,  Diet.,  IV.  3. 

fellside  (fel'sid),  n.  The  side  of  a  fell  or  rocky 
hill.     [Bare.] 

In  his  cold  bed  on  the  fellside. 

Christian  Union,  July  28,  1887. 

fellwaret  (fel'war),  n.  [ME. ;  <  feW  +  ware^.'] 
Skins;  furs;  hide. 

But  [he]  beggith  and  borwith  of  burgeis  in  tonnes 
ffurris  of  ffoyne  and  oVae^r  ffelle-ware. 
And  not  the  better  of  a  bene  thouj  they  born  euere. 
Richard  the  Redeless,  iii.  150. 

fellyl,  felloel  (fel'i,  -o),  n. ;  -pi. fellies, felloes  (-iz, 
-6z).  [(o)  Felly,  <  ME./eZj/,  vely,  -pl.felien,  velion 
(ioT*vclien),  later  feliis.  (6)  Felloe  (prop,  spelled 
"fellow,  like  bellow-s,  gallow-s,  sallow,  willow, 
etc.),  dial,  also  felliclc,  felk,  also  (early  mod.  E.) 
felloff  (with  various  development  of  the  orig. 
terminal  guttural) ;  <  ME.  felow,  felowe,  earlier 
felwe,  pi.  felwes,  felues,  once  feleyghes;  <  AS. 
felg  (nom.  rare,  Aat.felge),  usually  in  -^l.  felga 
(va,Te\jfelgan),iv.  L.  cantus  (for  canthus),  usually 
in  pi.  canti,  fellies;  =  D. 
velg  =  OHa.  felga,  MHG. 
velge,  G.  felge  =  Dan.  fcelge 
( <  b.  ?),  felly.  Ulterior  ori- 
gin not  clear.  A  similar 
■duplication  of  form,  with  a 
differentiation  of  mean- 
ing, appears  in  belly,  bel- 
lows.'] The  circular  rim 
of  a  wheel,  into  which  the 
outer  ends  of  the  spokes 
are  inserted ;  in  the  plural,  the  curved  pieces  of 
wood  which,  joined  together  by  dowel-pins, 
form  the  circumference  or  circular  rim  of  a 
cart-  or  carriage-wheel,  each  receiving  the  end 
of  at  least  one  spoke. 

Break  all  the  spokes  and  fellies  from  her  wheel. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

felly2  (fel'li),  adv.  [<  ME.  feOy,  felli,  fellich, 
fiercely,  cruelly,  also  shrewdly,  <  fel,  fell*,  -f 
-ly^.']  In  a  fell  manner;  cruelly;  grimly; 
fiercely;  ruthlessly. 

Whan  the  knyghtes  of  the  rounde  table  approched  the 
bataile  thei  sprongen  in  a-monge  hem  so  felly,  that  thei 
bare  down  all  that  thei  mette  in  her  comynge. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  216. 
My  mind  ynH  not  let  me  rest  to  think  upon,  and  as  it 
were  to  see,  sore  storms  like  to  fall  more  felly  than  any  yet 
we  have  felt. 

J.  Bradford,  Letters  (Parker  Soc.,  1863),  II.  60, 
A  feeble  beast  doth  felly  him  oppresse. 

Spenser,  Sonnets,  Ivi.' 

felly3  (fel'i),  v.t.  A  dialectal  variant  ot  fallow^. 

felly-auger  (fel'i-a"g6r),  n.  l.  An  auger  for 
boring  the  holes  for  the  spokes  in  a  felly. —  2. 
A  hollow  auger  used  for  forming  the  tenons  of 
a  wheel-spoke. 

felly-coupling  (fel'i-kup"ling),  n.  A  box  or 
holder,  for  clasping  and  holding  together  the 
ends  of  the  several  pieces  that  form  the  rim  of 
a  wheel. 

felly-dresser  (fel'i-dres'''er),  n.  A  machine  for 
finishing  the  rims  of  carriage-wheels. 

felly-machine  (fel'i-ma-shen"),  n.  A  machine 
in  which  fellies  are  bent,  bored,  dressed,  planed, 
rounded,  and  sawed. 

felly-plate  (fel'i-plat),  n.  A  metal  plate  used 
in  joining  the  pieces  of  a  felly. 

felmongert,  »•    See  fellmonger. 

felnesst, ».    Seefellness. 

felo  (fe  16),  n.  [ML.,  a  traitor,  rebel;  in  old 
Eng.  law  any  malefactor  punishable  with  death, 
a  felon:  see /eZo»l.]  The  Middle  Latin  form 
offelon'^ — Felo  de  se  [Eng.  Law  L.,  lit.  a  felon  (i.  e., 
murderer)  of  himself],  in  law,  one  who  commits  felony 
by  suicide,  or  deliberately  destroys  his  own  life,  or  who, 
in  maliciously  attempting  to  kill  another,  causes  his  own 
death. 

A  man  who  should  content  himself  with  a  single  con- 
densed enimciation  of  a  perplexed  doctrine  would  be  a 
madman  and  a  felo-de-se,  as  respected  his  reliance  upon 
tliat  doctrine.  De  Quincey,  Style,  i. 

felonl  (fel'on),  w.  and  a.  [Formerly  also  fel- 
lon ;  <  "iliSi.  felon,  feloun,  n.,  a  wicked  person  (ap- 
plied to  Satan,  Herod,  a  heathen  giant,  etc.),  a 
traitor;  adj./e^oare,  wicked, malignant ;  <  OF. 
felon,  felun,  fellon,  a  wicked  person,  a  trai- 
tor, rebel,  adj.  traitorous,  treacherous,  wicked, 
malignant,  F.  felon,  n.  and  adj.,  =  Pr.  felon. 
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fellon  =  OSp.  fellon  =  It.  fellone,  a.,  wicked, 
cruel,  inhuman,  WL.  fella,  felo{n-),  a.  traitorous, 
treacherous,  n.  a  traitor,  rebel  (in  Eng.  law 
any  malefactor  punishalDle,  with  death:  see 
felo) ;  prop,  a  noun,  <  GF.fel  =  Vv.fel,  wicked, 
malignant,  treacherous,  fell,  =  It.  fello,  wicked, 
cruel,  perfidious,  bad.  The  word  thus  appears 
to  be  connected  Vfith  E.  fell^^  (in  AS.  only  in 
comp.  fel,  -felo,  -fcele),  both,  it  seems,  ult.  of 
Celtic  origin :  cf .  Gael,  fealkm,  a  felon,  traitor, 
Bret,  falloni,  treachery ;  Gael.  Bret,  fall  =  Ir. 
feal,  evil ;  W.  and  Corn,  ffel,  wily  (cf.  E.  fem 
in  sense  of  '  wily,  shi-ewd') ;  the  ult.  verb  being 
Gael,  and  Ir.  feallaim,  I  betray,  deceive,  fail, 
cf .  Bret,  fallaat,  impair,  render  base ;  orig. 
*sfall-  =  L.  fallere,  deceive  (>  ^.fail),  =  Gr. 
(T^aAAeWj  cause  to  fall,  etc.:  see/eH*,/oiU.]  I. 
n.  If.  A  wicked  person ;  a  cruel,  fierce  person ; 
one  guilty  of  heinous  crimes. 
Thag  [though]  the  feloun  [Lucifer]  were  so  f ers  for  his 

fayre  wedez 
And  his  glorious  glem  [gleam]. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  297. 

Ther  is  a/e^ounthetheth  the  tonge  more  keruinde  thanne 

rasour.  Ayenbite  of  Invnt  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  66. 

2.  In  law,  a  person  who  has  committed  a  fel- 
ony.   The  term  is  not  applicable  after  legal 
punishment  has  been  completed. 
I  do  defy  thy  conjurations, 
And  apprehend  thee  for  a  felon  here. 

Shak.,  K.'and  J.,  v.  3. 
No  offendours  are  hanged  there  but  <m\y  fellons. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  10. 
X  felon,  whom  his  country's  laws 
Have  justly  doomed  for  some  atrocious  cause. 

Cowper,  Hope,  1.  712. 

3t.  Felony.  Arnold's Chron., -p.M.^Syn.  2.  Crim- 
inal, convict,  malefactor,  culprit,  outlaw. 

II.  a.    1.    Wicked;   malignant;   malicious; 
treacherous ;  proceeding  from  a  depravedheart. 
Furst  my  lord  was  brougt  to  dede, 
Thorw  tiie  ^elun  iewes  rede. 
And  now  my  ladi  wil  me  fro. 
Swete  lord,  now  me.  is  woe. 

King  Horn  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  83. 

There  was  mortall  and  felon  bataile  and  grete  occision 

on  bothe  parties.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  275. 

Vain  shows  of  love  to  vail  his  felon  hate.  Pope. 

2.  Obtained  by  felony  or  crime;  of  goods, 
stolen. 

Thus  he  that  conquer'd  raen,  and  beast  most  cruell 
(Whose  greedy  pawes  y/iili  fellon  goods  were  found), 
Answer'd  Goliah's  challenge  in  a  duell. 

Fuller,  David's  Heinous  Sin,  st.  19. 

3t.  Wretched;  forlorn. 

With  felon  look  and  face  dispitouse 

Tho  sodeinly  doun  from  his  hors  he  sterte. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  v.  199. 

felon^  (fel'on),  n.  [Formerly' also  fellon;  E. 
dial,  fellon,  fellom;  <  ME.  feloun,  felon,  felun, 
felone,  glossed  by  L.  carbunculus,  antrax  (for 
anthrax),  appar.  a  '  malignant'  sore,  <  feloun, 
malignant,  wicked :  see  felon^.  Cf .  ME.  gloss, 
"hec  antrax,  a,  feltmhleju,"  -where felun,  print- 
ed without  a  comma,  may  be  an  adj.  (Wright's 
A.  S.  and  0.  E.  Vooab.,  ed.  Wiiloker,  p.  791,  col. 
12).]  In  med.:  (a)  An  acute  and  painful  in- 
flammation of  the  deeper  tissues  of  the  finger 
or  toe,  especially  of  the  distal  phalanx,  general- 
ly seated  near  the  nail ;  paronychia;  whitlow. 

Felone,  soore,  antrax,  carbunculus. 

Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  154. 

It  is  neither  a  rich  patrician's  shooe  that  cureth  the 
gout  in  the  feet,  nor  a  costly  and  precious  ring  that  heal- 
eth  the  whitlaw  or  felon  in  the  Angers. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  120. 

(b)  A  sort  of  inflammation  in  quadrupeds,  simi- 
lar to  whitlow  in  man. 

feloness  (fel'on-es),  n.     [<  felon^  +  -ess.]     A 
woman  who  has  committed  felony.     [Rare.] 
And  what  was  the  pitch  of  his  mother's  yellowness? 
How  she  turned  as  a  shark  to  snap  the  spare-rib 
Clean  of!,  sailors  say,  from  a  pearl-diving  Carib, 
When  she  heard  what  she  called  the  flight  of  the  feloness. 
Browning,  Flight  of  the  Duchess. 

felonious  (fe-16'ni-us),  a.  [<  felony  (ML.  felo- 
nia)  +  -ous.     The  older  form  is  felonous,  q.  v.] 

1.  Malignant;  malicious;  indicating  or  pro- 
ceeding from  a  depraved  heart  or  an  evil  pur- 
pose; villainous;  traitorous;  perfidious:  as,  a 
felonious  deed. 

0  thievish  Night, 
Why  shouldst  thou,  but  for  some  felonious  end, 
In  thy  dark  lantern  thus  close  up  the  stars? 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  196. 

2.  In  law,  done  with  the  deliberate  purpose  of 
committing  a. felony.— Felonious  homicide.  See 
hoinicide2.=:Syji.  Illegal,  Iniquitous,  etc.     See  criminal. 

feloniously  (fe-16'ni-us-li),  adv.  In  a  felonious 
manner;  wickedly;  ■with  deliberate  intent  to 
commit  a  wrongful  act,  the  act  being  in  law 
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such  as  constitutes  a  crime  of  the  class  termed 
felonies.  Indictments  for  capital  offenses  must 
state  the  act  to  have  been  d!one  feloniously. 

And  after  that  he  overthrewe  tweyne  with  the  tronchon 
so  felenoyvsly  that  thei  mste  not  whethir  it  was  nyght  or 
day.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  459. 

feloniousness  (fe-16'ni-us-nes),  n.    The  char- 
acter of  being  felonious. 
felonlyt  (fel'on-li),  adv.    [ME.,  also  felonliche; 
<felon\a.,  +  -ly"^.]    Wickedly;  feloniously. 
Yf  he  be  f er  ther-tro  f ul  ofte  hath  he  drede 
That  fals  folke  fecche  &visiyfelonliehe  bus  godes. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xiil.  288, 

felonoust  (f el'on-us),  a.     [Formerly  also  feVm- 

ous;  <  ME. /(stoBOMS,  <  GF.  felonos,  felenos,  feh- 

neus,  wicked,  cruel,  <  felon,  felon:  see  felovX 

and -o«s.]    Wicked;  felonious. 

Thei  ben  righte  felonouse  and  f  oule,  and  of  cursed  kynde 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  6i, 

With  fellonous  despight 

And  fell  intent.  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IIL  i.  66. 

felonouslyt,  adv.  [<  ME.  felonously;  <  felonous 
+  -ly^.]    Wickedly;  traitorously. 

Thei  of  the  rounde  table  hem  ledde  felonously  \\i  the 
werse  manor.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S,),  iii.  490. 

felonry  (fel'on-ri),  n.  [<  felon.  +  -r^.]  Abody 
of  felons ;  a  convict  popiilation. 

From  the  period  when  the  new  community  [Port  Phillip] 
became  in  any  degree  organized,  it  seems  to  have  stead- 
ily deternfined  upon  two  things :  to  claim  self-govern- 
ment, as  we  have  seen,  and  to  shut  out  the  felonry  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  Contemporary  Rev.,  LIII.  14. 

felonwood  (fel'on-wiid),  n.    Same  asfelonwort. 

felonwort  (fel'on-wert),  n.  The  bitters-?reet,  . 
Solanum  Dulcamara :  so  called  from  its  use  as  ' 
a  remedy  for  whitlow. 

felony  (feron-i),«.;  ]pl.  felonies  (-iz).  [Former- 
ly also  fellonie;  <  ME.  felony,  felonie,  <  OF.  fe- 
lonie,  fellonie,  felenie,  felunie,  etc.,  F.  filonie, 
treason,  wickedness,  cruelty,  etc.,=Pr./eZJowJa, 
felnia,  feunia  =  Sp.  Pg.  felonia  =  It.  fellonia,  < 
ML.  felonia,  treason,  treachery  (in  Eng.  law, 
any  crime  punishable  with  death),  <  felo(n-),  a 
felon:  see  felon^,  «.]  If.  A  wicked,  foul,  or 
treacherous  act ;  wickedness. 

Thei  dide  it  for  noon  euell  ne  for  no  felonye  that  thei 
wolde  yow  haue  don,  but  pleide  with  yow. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  672. 

In  this  forest  so  f  er  fro  peple  haste  me  I-met  a-lone,  and 

so  grete  felonye  in  the  is  roted,  that  thow  deynest  not  me 

ones  to  salue-  Merlin  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  690. 

Specifically — 2.  In  tow;  (a)  Ai,  common  law,  & 
crime  which  occasions  the  forfeiture  of  land  or 
goods,  or  both,  and  for  which  other  punishment 
may  be  added  according  to  the  degree  of  guilt. 
It  thus  strictly  includes  treason,  although  the 
words  are  often  used  as  opposed  to  each  other. 
(6)  A  high  crime ;  the  highest  of  the  principal 
classes  into  which  crimes  are  divided  by  stat- 
ute; a  grave  crime  exceeding  the  grade  of  mis- 
demeanor. The  present  meaning  of  the  word  varies  in 
England,  and,  in  the  United  States,  in  various  States,  for- 
feiture of  land  and  goods  being  abolished.  Thus,  in  New 
York  and  some  other  States,  it  includes  all  crimes  punish- 
able with  death,  or  with  imprisonment  in  a  state-prison. 

3t.  A  body  of  felons Capital  felony.   See  capital 

offense,  under  cajjitosii.— Treason  Felony  Act,  an  English 
statute  of  1848  (11  and  12  Viet,  c.  12)  extending  previous 
laws  for  the  punishment  of  offenses  against  the  royal  fam- 
ily or  their  dignity  to  Ireland,  and  declaring  other  simi- 
lar offenses  to  be  felonies. 

felsite  (fel'sit),  n.  {F.felsite,  <  G.  fels,  rook,  or 
fels-  in  felspar,  felstone,  +  -ite^.]  A  compact, 
very  hard  rock,  almost  flinty  in  texture,  made 
up  of  quartz  and  orthoolase  feldspar  intimate- 
ly mixed,  it  is  a  rook  of  eruptive  origin,  occurring  in 
large  masses  in  the  older  part  of  the  geological  series, 
from  the  Silurian  up  to  the  Jurassic,  in  the  form  of  bosses 
and  dikes,  or  in  regular  volcanic  overflows.  Also  called 
felstone  and  petrosilex. 

felsitic  (fel-sit'ik),  o.  [<  felsite  + -ic.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  or  containing  felsite ;  of  the  na- 
ture of  felsite. 

The  ground-mass  [homeblende-andesite]  is  frequently 
quite  crystalline,  or  shows  a  small  proportion  of  nfelsitu 
nature,  with  microlites  and  granules. 

eeikie,  Encyo.  Brit.,  X.  2S6. 

felsophyre  (fel'so-fir),  n.  [Irreg.  <  G.  fels,  a 
rook,  -1-  (,por)phy'r(y).]i  A  term  in  Uthology 
proposed  by  Vogelsang,  and  used  by  him  in  a 
classification  of  the  quartz  porphyries  into  three 
divisions,  granopkyre,fekophyre,andLvitroph^n, 
according  as  the  ground-mass  is  crystalline- 
granular,  imperfectly  individualized  (or  f  elsitie, 
as  he  used  that  term),  or  glassy. 

felspar,  felspath  (fel'spar,  -spath),  n.  Same 
&s  feldspar. 

felspathic,  felspathose  (fel- spath 'ik,  lel  - 
spath-6s),  a.    Same  a,s  feldspathie.  , 

felstone  (fel'ston),  n.  [<  feU-,  in  fel^ar,  + 
stone.]    Same  as  felsite. 
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felti  (felt),  n.  [<  ME.  felt,  <  AS.  felt  =  D.  vUt 
=  LG.  filt  =  OHG.  MHG.  G.  fiU  =z  Sw.  Dan. 
Jilt,  felt ;  hence  (<  LG.)  ML.  feltrum,  flltrum,  > 
It.  feltro  =  &p.  Jieltro  =^1.  feutre  z=  OF.  fewtre, 
fautre,  F.feutre  =  MGr.  cu^kTi^rpov,  felt :  s&efelter 
and  futer';  and  of.  /ewteri.]  1.  An  unwoven 
fabric  of  short  hair  or  wool,  or  of  wool  and  fiir, 
agglutinated  or  matted  together,  with  the  aid 
usually  of  moisture  and  heat,  by  rolling,  beat- 
ing, and  pressure.  The  property  of  felting  results 
chiefly  from  the  serrated  or  jagged  structiu'e  of  wool  and 
mosthairs,  as  well  as  from  the  crimped  or  wavy  form  natu- 
ral to  some  animal  fibers.  The  making  of  felt  is  thought  to 
have  originated  at  a  very  early  date  in  the  western  part  of 
Asia,  and  the  best  and  most  durable  felt  is  still  made  in 
Persia  and  the  neighboring  countries.  Felt  floor-mats  an 
inch  or  more  thiols  and  of  admirable  texture  and  printed  in 
rich  designs  in  color  are  used  upon  marble  and  tiled  floors 
in  Persia.  (See  nwnud.)  In  Europe,  throughout  the  mid- 
dle ages  and  later,  felt  was  a  usual  material  for  hats,  and 
was  also  used  for  stu£Qng  or  bombasting  garments  for  both 
defense  and  fashion.  Felt  is  now  in  general  use  not  only 
for  hats,  but  for  clothing  and  upholstery,  carpets,  table- 
covers,  and  mats,  jacltets  for  steam-boilers,  etc.,  and  lin- 
ing for  roofs  and  walls.  Broadcloth  and  other  fulled  wool- 
en fabrics  are  partially  felted  by  the  process  of  fulling ; 
and  the  familiar  shrinlsage  of  woolen  garments  in  washing 
results  from  an  unsought  felting,  which  draws  the  fibers 
of  the  fabric  closer  together. 

Howbeit,  they  are  of  discretion  to  raskefeltes  of  Camels 

haire,  wherewith  they  clothe  themselues,  and  which  they 

holde  against  the  winde.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  57. 

It  were  a  delicate  stratagem  to  shoe 

A  troop  of  horse  with/eZi.        Shak.,  Lear,  iv.  6. 

2.  A  piece  of  this  material;  some  article  of 
wearing-apparel  made  of  it;  specifically,  a  hat 
made  of  felted  wool. 

The  most  defence  they  haue  against  the  wether  is  a 
felte,  which  is  set  against  the  winde  and  weather. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  239. 
A  felt  of  rug,  and  a  thin  threaden  cloke. 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  i.  1. 

This  Fellow  would  have  bound  me  to  a  Maicer  of  Felts. 

Congreve,  "Way  ol  the  World,  iii.  15. 

The  youth  with  joy  unfeigned 
Begained  the  felt,  and  felt  what  he  regained. 
While  to  the  applauding  galleries  grateful  Pat 
Made  a  low  bow,  and  touched  the  ransomed  hat. 

J.  Smith,  Kejected  Addresses. 

3.  A  thick  matted  growth  of  weeds,  spreading 
by  their  roots.    [Prov.  Eng.] — 4t.  Pell;  skin. 

To  know  whether  sheep  are  sound  or  not,  see  that  the 
Jelt  be  loose.  Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Adhesive  felt.  See  adhesive.—  Felt  carpet.  See  car- 
pet.—lAuins-fAt.  (a)  In  building,  a  coarse  felt  placed 
between  two  layers  of  boards  or  on  the  inside  surface  of 
a  wall,  to  deaden  sound  or  as  a  non-conductor  of  heat. 
A  coarse  heavy  paper,  often  saturated  with  tar,  is  much 
used  for  the  same  purpose.  See  lining-paper,  and  tarred 
paper,  under  paper.  (&)  A  fabric  made  of  liair,  or  asbestos 
and  hair,  sometimes  saturated  with  a  lime  cement,  used 
on  steam-pipes  and  -boilers  as  a  non-conducting  covering. 
<c)  A  compound  of  liquid  cement  and  animal  or  vegetable 
fiber,  applied  with  a  brush  for  the  same  purpose. — Paper- 
makers'  felt,  a  coarse,  twilled,  loosely  woven  material, 
neither  teazeled  nor  shorn,  used  in  paper-manufacture  to 
place  between  wet  sheets. —  Roofing-felt,  a  material  sim- 
ilar to  lining-felt,  used  as  a  covering  for  roofs.  This  ma- 
terial is  usually  not  a  true  felt,  but  an  agglutination  of 
hair  or  other  animal  fibers,  compounded  with  a  prepara- 
tion of  tar,  and  rolled  into  sheets.  It  is  nailed  down  upon 
the  roof  in  overlapping  strips,  and  is  usually  coated  sub- 
sequently with  tar,  or  some  special  heavy  pigment  having 
tar  or  asphalt  as  a  basis  and  commonly  called  cement. 
felti'Cfelt),  I).   [<ME./e;te»;</eZii,».]  1.  trans. 

1.  To  mat  (fibers)  together,  as  in  the  manu- 
facture of  felt ;  make  into  felt  or  something  re- 
sembling felt. 

Hard  baked  or  felted  together. 

HoUand,  tr.  of  Ammianus  Marcelllnns,  p.  89. 
The  felting  of  the  woolen  fibres  in  the  fabric  by  means 
of  pressure  or  friction. 

Benedikt,  Coar-tar  Colours  (trans.),  p.  54. 

2.  To  cover  with  felt,  as  the  cylinder  of  a  steam- 
engine. 

n,  mtrans.  To  become  felted;  mat  together. 

felt^  (felt).  Preterit  and  past  participle  of /eeA. 

felt-cloth  (felt'kl&th),  n.  Cloth  made  of  wool 
matted  together  without  weaving ;  felt. 

felted  (fel'ted),  p.  a.  Matted  together  by  or 
as  if  by  feltjng;  in  hot.,  composed  of  closely 

interwoven  filaments  or  hjrphse Felted  tissue, 

in  fungi,  tissue  composed  of  distinct  hyphse  interwoven. 

feltert  (fel'ter),  v.  [<  ME.  feltren,  flltren,  fyl- 
tren,  mat  together  like  felt,  mingle,  mix;  a 
freq.  ot  felten,  v.,  felt,  or  after  OF.  feutrer,  F. 
feutrer  =  Sp.  filtrar  =  It.  feltrare,  <  ML.  filtrare, 
felt,  <  filtrum,  feltrum,  felt :  see  fem.  Cf .  fil- 
icfi.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  clot  or  mat  together  like 
felt;  felt;  entangle. 

His  fax  and  his  f oretoppe  was  filterede  to-geders. 

M<yrte  Arthure  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1078. 

Their/eZired  hair  torn  with  wrathful  hand. 

Content  (Arber's  Eng.  Gamer,  I.  696). 

Hi3/e!(re(J  locks,  that  on  his  bosom  fell, 

On  rugged  mountains  briars  and  thorns  resemble. 

Fairfax,  tr.  of  Tasso,  iv.  7. 
137 
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2.  To  mingle ;  mix. 

II.  intrans.  To  mingle ;  associate. 
I  schal  fonde,  bi  my  fayth,  to/yJterwyth  the  best, 
Er  me  wont  the  wedez,  with  help  of  my  frendez. 

Sir  Oawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  I.  986. 

felt-grain  (felt'grau),  n.  The  grain  of  timber 
which  splits  radially  across  its  annular  rings  or 
plates  in  the  direction  of  the  center.  Compare 
quarter-grain. 

felth  (felth),  n.    A  variant  otfeelth. 

felting  (fel'ting),  n.  [Verbal  n.  otfelt\v.]  1. 
The  process  by  which  felt  is  made.— 2.  The 
materials  of  which  felt  is  made.— 3.  Pelt,  in  a 
general  sense :  as,  a  quantity  of /eZSreg'. — 4.  In 
carp.,  the  splitting  or  sawing  of  timber  in  the 
direction  of  the  felt-grain. 

felting-macMne  (fel'ting-ma-shen"),  n.  In 
maeh. :  (a)  A  machine  for  felting  or  matting  to- 
gether fibers  of  wool  or  fur.  This  is  accomplished 
either  by  passing  them  between  surfaces  which  subject 
them  to  a  rubbing  action,  or  by  beating  them,  as  in  a  f  ull- 
ing-miu.  (J)  A.  machine  for  felting  material 
into  a  cloth  or  web. 

feltmaker  (felt'ma."k6r),  n.  One  whose  occu- 
pation is  the  making  of  felt. 

feltness  (felt'nes),  n.     [<  felt^  +  -ness.']    The 
quality  of  being  felt  or  experienced.     [Bare.] 
The  immeiiate  feltness  of  a  mental  state. 

W.  James,  Mind,  IX.  1. 

feltwork  (felt'wferk),  n.  A  network  or  felting 
as  of  fibers. 

The  connective  tissue  is  of  the  ordinary  type,  a  dense 
feltwork  of  homogeneous  and  fibrillated  fibers,  against 
and  among  which  lie  many  nucleated  connective  tissue 
corpuscles. 

M.  J.  H.  Gibson,  Trans.  Eoy.  Soc.  Edln.,  XXXII.  630. 

feltwortt,  n.  [ME.  feltwort,  <  AS.  feltwyrt,  the 
muUen,  <  felt,  felt,  +  wyrt,  worti.]  The  mullen, 
Verbascum  Thapsits:  so  called  from  its  felty 

felty  (f'el'ti),  a.     [<  fem  +  -«l.]    Eesembling 
felt ;  felt-like. 
A  filamentous,  felty  mass. 

H.  C.  Wood,  Fresh-Water  Algse,  p.  62. 

feltyfare,  feltyflier,  n.  Dialectal  variants  of 
fieldfare. 

felucca  (fe-luk'a),  n.  [Formerly  also  ^toca, 
falucco  (=  P.  fetbuque  =  Or.  felucke,  etc.),  <  It. 
felucca,  feluoa  =  Sp.  falua,  faVuea  =  Pg,  fa- 
lua,  <  Ar.  falmka,  <  fulh,  a  ship,  <  falaha,  be 
round  (Engelmann,  Mahn,  etc.).]  A  long,  nar- 
row vessel,  used  in  the  Mediterranean,  rigged 
with  two  lateen  sails  borne  on  masts  which  have 


an  inclination  forward,  and  capable  of  being 
propelled  also  by  oars,  of  which  it  can  carry 
from  eight  to  twelve  on  each  side.  Feluccas  are 
seldom  decked,  but  in  the  stern  they  have  an  awning  or 
little  house  for  shelter.  The  cutwater  terminates  in  a 
long  beak.  Feluccas  were  formerly  used  for  passengers 
and  despatches  where  great  speed  was  required,  but  are 
now  less  common  than  formerly,  and  serve  the  ordinary 
purpose  of  coasters  and  fishing-boats.  Vessels  closely 
similar  in  model  and  rig  are  used  on  some  of  the  Swiss 
lakes. 

I  departed  from  Malta  in  a  Falucco  of  Naples ;  rowed 
by  five,  and  not  twice  so  big  as  a  wherry ;  yet  will  she  for 
a  space  keep  way  with  a  galley.    Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  183. 

We  embarqued  in  afiluca  for  Ligorne  [Leghorn]. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Oct.  19, 1644. 

Do  you  see  that  Livomese  felucca, 
That  vessel  to  the  windward  yonder, 
Bunning  with  her  gunwale  under? 

Longfellow,  Golden  Legend,  v. 

felwett,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  vehet. 

felwort  (fel'wert),  n.  [E.  dial,  (the  reg.  E. 
form  would  be  *fieldwort),  <  ME.  *feldwort, 
■wyrt,  <  AS.  feldwyrt,  gentian,  <  feld,  field,  -f- 
wyrt,  worti.]    A  name  for  species  of  gentian. 

felyolet,  n.    SeeflUole. 

fern.    An  abbreviation  otfermm,ne,  3. 

female  (fe'mal),  «.  and  a.  [<  ME.  female,  an 
aocom.  form,  in  erroneous  imitation  of  male, 
of  the  correct  and  more  aommon  femele,  femel. 


femalize 

n.  and  a.,  <  OP.  femelle,  F.  femelle  =  Pr.  femeX- 
la  =  Pg.  femea,  <  ML.  femella,  n.,  a  female,  a 
woman,  L.  femella,  only  in  lit.  sense,  a  young 
woman  (ef .  OP.  femel,  femelle,  P.  femelle  =  Pr. 
femel  =  Pg.  femeo,  <  ML.  femellus,  adj.),  dim. 
otfemina,  a  woman,  a  female  (see/cme),  prob. 
<  v  "fe,  bring  forth,  produce :  seiQfeeund,  fetus.'] 
I.  n.  1.  A  woman;  a  human  being  of  the  sex 
which  conceives  and  brings  forth  young. 

gif  thei  have  ony  knave  child,  thei  kepen  it  a  certeyn 
tyme,  and  than  senden  itto  thefadir,  .  .  .  andgifitbea 
female,  thei  don  away  that-on  [one]  pappe. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  154. 
Therefore  you,  clown,  abandon  .  .  .  the  society  .  .  . 
of  this  female,  which  in  the  common  is  woman. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  v.  1. 

A  child  of  our  grandmother  Eve,  a  female;  or,  for  thy 

more  sweet  understanding,  a  woman.    Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  i.  1. 

By  extension — 2.  (a)  Any  animal  of  the  sex 
which  conceives  and  Ijrings  forth  young. 

gonder  standys  rauens  thre, 
Twa  males  and  o  [one]  femel. 

Seven  Sages  (ed.  Wright),  1.  3269. 
Compare  such  a  bird  with  a  l&rge  female  of  the  barn- 
owl  of  Van  Diemen's  Land.       Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  IV.  347. 

(6)  In  hot.,  a  plant  which  produces  fruit;  that 
plant  which  bears  the  pistil  and  receives  the 
pollen  or  fertilizing  element  of  the  male  plant, 
or  the  analogous  organ  in  cryptogams. 

II.  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  or  concerned  with 
woman  or  women ;  belonging  to  or  concerning 
the  human  sex  which  brings  forth  young. 

Who  is  this,  what  thing  of  sea  or  land? 
Female  of  sex  it  seems. 
That  so  bedeck'd,  ornate,  and  gay. 
Comes  this  way  sailing.         Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  711. 
Behind  him  walk  several  of  his  female  relations  and 
friends.  F.  W.  Lame,  Modern  Egyptians,  I.  62. 

By  extension  —  2.  (a)  Pertaining  to  the  sex,  of 
any  animal,  which  brings  forth  young.  (6),  In 
hot.,  pertaining  to  the  kind  of  plants  which 
produces  fruit;  pistil-bearing ;  pistillate ;  pro- 
ducing pistillate  flowers,  or,  in  the  case  of  cryp- 
togams, producing  the  organ  analogous  to  the 
pistil,  the  organ  which  receives  the  fertilizing 
element  of  the  male  plant  and  produces  the  sex- 
ual scores,  (c)  Pertaining  to  or  noting  some 
inanimate  object  associated  or  contrasted  with 
another  as  its  complement  or  opposite. 

Thei  [diamonds]  growen  to  gedre,  male  and/entefe. 

Mandemlle,  Travels,  p.  158. 

The  ancients  called  sapphires  male  and  female,  accord- 
ing to  their  colours  — the  deep  coloured  or  indigo  sap- 
phire was  the  male ;  the  pale  blue,  approaching  tlie  white, 
the  female.  Quoted  in  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  V.  304. 

3.  Characteristic  of  a  woman;  feminine;  hence, 
weak,  womanly,  tender,  etc. 

Boys,  with  women's  voices. 
Strive  to  speak  big,  and  clap  theiv  female  joints 
In  stiff  unwieldy  arms  against  thy  crown. 

Shak.,  Bich.  II.,  iii.  2. 
The  boy  is  fair. 
Of  female  favour.      Shak. ,  As  you  Like  it,  iv.  3. 
Under  a  spreading  Beach  they  sat. 
And  pass'd  the  Time  with  Female  Chat. 

Prior,  Truth  and  Falsehood. 
If  to  her  share  some  female  errors  fall. 
Look  on  her  face,  and  you'll  forget  them  all. 

Pope,  E.  of  the  L.,  ii.  17. 
Female  center-plate,  the  truck  center-plate  of  a  rail- 
road-car.— Female  flower,  fluellen,  etc.  See  the  nouns. 
—  Female  joint,  the  socket  or  faucet- piece  of  a  spigot- 
and-faucet  joint.— Female  rimes,  double  rimes,  such  as 
motion,  notiort,  the  final  syllable  being  unaccented;  a  term 
adapted  from  the  French  rirrhesf4minines (iemimne  rimes), 
rimes  which  end  with  a  mute  syllable — that  is,  with  mute 
or  feminine  e.—  Female  screw,  a  screw  cut  upon  the  in- 
ward surface  of  a  cylindrical  hole  in  a  piece  of  metal, 
wood,  or  other  solid  substance ;  a  screw  like  that  which 
is  cut  in  a  nut.  =  Syn.  1  and  3.  Effeminate,  Womanish,  etc. 


femalely  (fe'mal-li),  adv.  Suitably  for  a  woman. 
Before  the  door  .  .  .  stand  many  horses,  malely  and 
femalely  saddled. 

R.  Broughton,  Cometh  up  as  a  Flower,  xviii. 

femalistf  (fe'ma-list),  n.   [(.female  +  -ist.]  One 
devoted  to  the  female  sex ;  a  courter  of  women ; 
a  gallant. 
Courting  her  smoothly,  like  a,femaMst. 

Marston,  Insatiate  Countess,  iv. 

femality  (f e-mal'i-ti),  n.  [<  female  +  -ity.  Cf . 
OP.  femeleie.]  'fhe  character  or  state  of  being 
female ;  female  nature. 

No  doubt  but  he  thought  he  was  obliging  me,  and  that 
my  objection  was  all  owing  to  femality,  as  he  calls  it. 

Richardson,  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  VI.  164. 
More  native  is  it  to  her  ...  to  inspire  and  receive  the 
poem,  than  to  create  it,  .  .  .  Such  may  be  the  especially 
feminine  element  spoken  of  as  Femality. 

Marg.  Fuller,  Woman  in  19th  Cent,,  p,  116, 

femalizet  (fe'ma-Uz),  v.  t.  [<  female  +  -ise.'\ 
To  make  female  or  feminine ;  express  as  femi- 
nine. 
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And  when  they  consider,  besides  this,  the  very  formation 

of  the  word  Kon'ofoi^/jioiruKi)  upon  the  model  of  the  other /e- 

mcdiz'd  virtues,  the  'EvyvtaiLturvvrtf  2u4>poo'vin),  AiKaioavi'ii, 

Ac.,  they  will  no  longer  hesitate  on  this  interpretation, 

Shuftesbury,  Freedom  of  Wit  and  Humour,  iiL 

' '  Femalized  Christian  names  "  used  to  be  far  more  com- 
mon than  they  are  now.         N,  and  Q.,  7th  ser,,  III.  178. 

feme,  femme  (fem;  ¥. pron.  fam),  n.  [OF. feme, 
femme,  F.  femme  =  Pr.  femna  =  Sp.  hembra, 
fembra  =  It.  femina,  femmina,  <  L.  femina,  wo- 
man: see/emafe.]    Awoman Baron  and  feme. 

See  baron,  3. — Feme  covert,  a  married  woman,  who  is 
considered  as  being  under  the  influence  and  protection  of 
her  husband.  Also  called  covert-baron. — Feme  sole,  in 
law :  (a)  An  unmarried  woman,  whether  a  spinster  or  a 
widow.  (6)  A  married  woman  who  with  respect  to  prop- 
erty is  as  independent  of  her  husband  as  if  she  were  un- 
majTied. 

femerel  (fem'e-rel),  n.  [Also  written  femerell 
andfomerell;  l  F.  as  if  *femereUe  for  "fumerelle 
(as  F.fumier,  dung,  a  dunghill,  for  OF. femier), 

.  <  fumer,  smoke,  <  L.  fumare:  see  fume."]  In 
arch.,  a  lantern,  dome,  or  cover  placed  on  the 
roof  of  a  kitchen,  hall,  etc.,  for  the  purpose  of 
ventilation  or  for  the  escape  of  smoke.  Also 
fumerell. 

femicide  (fem'i-sid),  n.  [For  *feminicicle,  <  L. 
femina,  a  woman,  +  -cidium,  killing,  <  ccedere, 
kill.]     The  killing  of  a  woman.     Wharton. 

feminacy  (fem'i-na-si),  n.  [<.  femina{te)  +  -cy.'] 
Female  nature ;  fe'minality.     Bulwer.    [Rare.] 

feminal  (fem'i-nal),  a.    [<  li.  femina,  woman,  + 

-al.']    Female ;  belonging  to  a  woman.    [Bare.] 

For  wealth  or  fame,  or  honour /emina^ 

West,  Abuse  of  Travelling. 

feminality  (fem-i-nal'i-ti),  n.  [<  feminal  + 
-ity.'j  The  state  of  being  female;  female  na- 
ture. 

So  if  in  the  minority  of  natural  vigour,  the  parts  of  femi- 
nality take  place ;  when  upon  the  encrease  or  growth 
thereof  the  masculine  appear,  the  first  design  of  nature  is 
atchieved,  and  those  parts  are  after  maintained. 

Sir  T.  Brovma,  Vulg.  Err.,  iii.  17. 

feminatet  (fem'i-nat),  a.  [<  L.  feminatus,  made 
womanish,  </e»w»a,  woman :  see  female.']  Fem- 
inine; female. 

A  nation  warlike,  and  inured  to  practice 
Of  policy  and  labour,  cannot  brook 
A./eminate  authority.  Ford,  Broken  Heart. 

femineity  (fem-i-ne'i-ti),  n.  [=  Sp.  feminei- 
dad,  <  L.  as  if  *femineita{t-)s,  <  femineus,  wo- 
manly, feminine,  <  femina,  a  woman :  see  fe- 
male.] Female  nature ;  feminality.  Coleridge. 
[Rare.] 
feminine  (fem'i-nin),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  femi- 
nine, -yne,  -^n,  <  OF.  feminin,  F.fiminAn  =  Pr. 
femenin,  feminin  =  Sp.  femenino  =  Pg.  femi- 
nino  =  It.  femminino,  <  L.  feminintis,  feminine 
(only  in  the  grammatical  sense),  <  femina,  a 
woman,  female :  see  female.]  I.  a.  1 .  Pertain- 
ing to  a  woman  or  to  women,  or  to  the  (human) 
female  sex ;  having  the  distinguishing  char- 
acters or  nature  of  that  sex;  having  qualities 
especially  characteristic  of  woman. 
A  soul /ei I dnine  saluteth  us.  Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  iv.  2. 

Of  which  Manly  foemindne  people  [Amazons]  ancient 
Authours  disagree.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  319. 

Her  heavenly  form 
Angelic,  but  more  soft,  and  feminine. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ix.  458. 
Her  [Elizabeth  Villers's]  letters  are  remarkably  delicient 
infevninine  ease  and  grace.  Macamay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xx. 
The  virtues  specially  commended  to  the  respect  and 
imitation  of  the  faithful  in  the  canonized  saints  of  the 
Roman  Calendar  are  mostly  of  the  passive  and  ascetic,  or, 
as  it  is  sometimes  termed,  of  the  feminine  type. 

S.  N.  Oxenham,  Short  Studies,  p.  35. 

2.  Effeminate ;  destitute  of  manly  qualities. 
Ninus  was  no  man  of  war  at  all,  but  altogether/eTwimne. 

Maleigh,  Hist.  World. 

3.  In  gram.,  of  the  gender  or  classification  un- 
der wmoh  are  included  words  which  apply  to  fe- 
males only :  said  of  words  or  terminations.  The 
feminine  form  is  often  indicated  by  a  change  in  the  ter- 
mination of  the  masculine  word  or  corresponding  termina- 
tion, or  by  a  special  suflix :  thus,  in  Latin,  dominus,  a  lord, 
is  masculine;  but  domiTia,  a  mistress,  isfeminine.  Abbre- 
viated/em.—Feminine  cesura.  See  ccmra.— Feminine 
number,  an  even  number. —  Feminine  rime,  a  rime  be- 
tween words  each  of  which  terminates  in  an  unaccented 
syllable  or  syllables,  as  between  very  and  merry,  or  be- 
tween verily  and  merrily.  See  rimei.— Feminine  sign 
of  the  zodiac,  in  astral.,  one  of  the  even  signs,  the  2d,  4th, 
6th,  etc.  =Syii.  Female,  Feminine,  Effeminate,  Womanish, 
Womanly,  Ladylike;  soft,  tender,  delicate.  Female  ap- 
plies to  women  and  their  apparel,  to  the  coiTesponding 
sex  in  animals,  and  by  figure  to  some  Inanimate  things ; 
feminine,  to  women  and  their  attributes,  to  the  second 
grammatical  gender;  effeminate,  only  to  men.  Female 
applies  to  that  which  distinctively  belongs  to  woman ; 
feminine,  commonly,  to  the  softer,  more  delicate  or  grace- 
ful qualities  of  woman,  the  qualities  being  always  natural 
and  commendable :  as,  feminine  grace ;  effeminate,  to  qual- 
ities which,  though  they  might  be  proper  and  becoming 
in  a  woman,  are  unmanly  and  weak  in  a  man ;  immanish, 
to  that  which  is  weak  in  woman,  or  weakly  like  women  in 
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men :  as,  womanish  tears ;  womarUy,  to  that  which  is  nobly 
becoming  in  a  woman ;  ladyWce,  to  that  which  is  refined 
and  well-bred  in  woman.    See  masculine. 

The  circle  rounded  under /emaje  hands. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  ii. 

The  change  from  the  heroic  to  the  saintly  ideal,  from  the 

ideal  of  Paganism  to  the  ideal  of  Christianity,  was  a  change 

from  a  type  which  was  essentially  male  to  one  which  was 

essentially /emtm»i«.  Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  II.  383. 

A  woman  impudent  and  mannish  grown 

Is  not  more  loath'd  than  an  geminate  man. 

Shak.,  T.  andC,  iii.  3. 
In  what  a  shadow,  or  deep  pit  of  darkness. 
Doth  womanish  and  fearful  Mankind  live ! 

Webster,  Duchess  of  Malfi,  y.  6. 
So  womanly,  so  benigne,  and  so  meke. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1.  243. 

II.  n.  A  female ;  the  female  sex.  [Obsolete 
or  humorous.] 

They  guide  the  feminines  [female  elephants]  towards 
the  pallace.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  II.  i.  236. 

Shall  I  become — or  dares  your  master  think  I  will  be- 
come— or  if  I  would  become,  presumes  your  master  to 
hope  I  would  become  one  of  his  coimaon  feminines? 

Marston,  The  Fawn,  iv.  1. 
And  not  fill  the  world  at  once 
With  men,  as  angels,  without /emimjie. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  X.  893. 

femininely  (fem'i-nin-li),  adv.  In  a  feminine 
manner;  as  or  like  a  woman. 

Femininely  fair  and  dissolutely  pale. 

Her  suitor  .  .  .  enter'd.        Tennyson,  Geraint. 

feminineness  (fem'i-nin-nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  feminine ;  femininity. 

She  had  been  herself  touched  with  a  diviner  feminine- 
ness, her  own  sister  self,  a  thought  more  angelic. 

T.  Winthrop,  Cecil  Dreeme,  xvii. 

femininity  (fem-i-nin'i-ti),  n.  [<  ME.  femi- 
ninitee  (also  contr.  feminite  :  see  feminity)  =  F. 
fimininiti  =  Pg.  femininidad,  <  L.  femininus, 
feminine:  see/eraireme  and -iijr.]  1.  The  char- 
acter or  state  of  being  feminine ;  female  na- 
ture ;  womanliness.  [Bare.] 
0  sowdanese,  .  .  . 
O  serpent  muAgt  femininitee  [var.  feminite]. 

Chaucer,  Man  of  Law's  Tale,  1.  262. 

Margaret  made  excuses  all  so  reasonable  that  Catherine 

rejected  them  with  calm  contempt;  to  her  mind  they 

lacked /emminiij/.     C.  Reade,  Cloister  and  Hearth,  Ixxvi. 

2.  "Womanhood ;  women  collectively. 

The  scenes  and  experiences  described  are  new  and  fas- 
cinating and  refreshing,  as  much  so  as  pure  soul  after 
long  travail  with  dirty  humanity ;  as  .  .  .  after  boarding 
and  Broadway /emimmf J/.    S.  Bowles,  in  Merriam,  I.  336. 

feminismt  (fem'i-nizm),  n.  [<  L.  femina,  wo- 
man, -I-  -j«m.]    The  qualities  of  females. 

feminityt  (ff-min'i-ti),  n.  [<  ME.  feminite, 
femynyte,  i  (DP.  feminite,  femmimte;  contr.  of 
femininitee:  see  femininity.']  1.  The  qualities 
becoming  a  woman ;  womanliness. 

Hither  great  Venus  brought  this  infant  f ayre, 

The  yonser  daughter  of  Chrysogonee, 
And  unto  Psyche  with  great  trust  and  care 
Committed  her,  yfostered  to  bee 
And  trained  up  in  trew  fem,initee. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  vl.  61. 
2.  Effeminacy. 

Symptoms  ot  feminity  in  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Vr.  H.  More,  Epistles  to  the  Seven  Churches,  vi. 

feminization  (fem"i-ni-za'shon),  n.  [<  femi- 
nize +  -ation.  ]  A  rendering  or  becoming  femi- 
nine.    [Bare.] 

"To  save  it  [the  male  sex]  from  what  ?"  she  asked.  "From 
the  most  da.mna.'ble  feminization ! " 

H.  James,  Jr.,  The  Century,  XXXL  87. 

feminize  (fem'i-niz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  femi- 
nized, ■ppT.  feminizing.  [<  li.  femina,  woman,  4- 
-ize.]    To  make  feminine  or  womanish.   [Rare.] 

The  serpent  said  to  the  feminized  Adam,  why  are  you 
so  demure? 

Dr.  3.  More,  Conjectura  Cabbalistica  (1663),  p.  45. 

feminonuclear  (fem"i-n6-nii.'kle-ar),  a.  Per- 
taining to  a  feminonucleus.     [Sare.] 

feminonucleus  (fem"i-n6-nii'kle-us),  ». ;  pi. 
feminonuclei  (-i).  [Nli.,  <  L.  femina,  female, 
+  nucleus,  nucleus.]  In  embryol.,  the  female 
nucleus ;  the  female  as  distinguished  from  the 
male  product  of  an  original  undifferentiated 
generative  nucleus  when  this  has  become  bi- 
sexed.     [Bare.] 

We  propose  ...  to  call  the  original  undifferentiated 
generative  body  the  nucleus,  and  its  products  respective- 
ly the  male  or  masculonucleus,  and  the  female  or  femi- 
nonucleus, reserving  the  name  of  spermatozoa  and  polar 
globules  for  the  products  of  the  division  of  the  masculo- 
nucleus.     Hyatt,  Proc.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  XXIII.  64. 

feminyet,  «■  [Mi;. ,  also  fem^nye,  <  OP.  feminie, 
femenie,  femmenie,  </eme,  woman:  sqq  female.] 
Women  collectively ;  especially,  the  Amazons. 

He  conquerede  al  the  regno  of  Femenye, 
That  whilom  was  icleped  Cithea. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  1.  8. 
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The  qwene  otfemyne  that  freike  so  faithfully  louyt, 
More  he  sat  in  hir  soule  than  hir-selfe  ay. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  6669. 

femme,  n.    See/eme. 

femme-de-chambre  (fam'd6-shou'br),  n.    [F. 

femme  de  chambre :  see  feme  covert,  under /eme, 

and  chamber.]    A  chambermaid ;  a  lady's-maid. 
femora,  n.    Latin  plural  ot  femur. 
femoral  (fem'o-ral),  a.    [=  FJ'Smoral  =  Sp.  Pg. 

femoral  =  It.' femorale,  <  ML.  femoraUs,  <  L. 

femur,  thigh:  see  femur.]    1.  Of  or  pertaLaing 

to  the  thigh. 
Flibbertigibbet,  who  lay  perdue  behind  him,  thrust  a  pin 

into  the  rear  ot  the  short  fenu>ral  garment  which  we  efie- 

where  described.  Scott,  Kenilworth,  xxx. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  femur  or  thigh-bone :  as, 
tlie  femoral  condyles. — 3.  In  entom.,  pertain- 
ing to  or  on  the  third  joint  of  an  insect's  leg: 
as,  a  femoral  spine — Femoral  artery,  the  main  ar- 
tery of  the  hind  limb,  from  the  end  of  the  external  iliac 
artery  to  the  beginning  of  the  popliteal,  or  from  the  crural 
arch  to  the  canal  through  the  adductor  magnus  muscle. 
In  man  this  artery  lies  in  a  triangular  space,  called  Scar- 
pa's triangle,  bounded  above  by  the  crural  arch,  externally 
by  the  sartorius,  and  internally  by  the  adductor  longus, 
and  having  the  femoral  vein  on  the  inner  and  the  anterior 
crural  nerves  on  the  outer  side.  Its  principal  branch  is 
the  prof  unda  femoris,  also  called  the  deep  femoral  artery. 
—Femoral  canal,  (a)  The  crural  canal.  (6)  Hunter's 
canal.  See  canaP.— Femoral  falcon.  See  falcon.— 
Femoral  hernia.  See  tonia.— Femoral  pores.  Same 
as  crural  pores  (which  see,  under  crural). — Femoral  ring, 
the  inner  or  abdominal  opening  of  the  femoral  sheath,  be- 
neath the  crural  arch.— Femoral  sheath,  the  general 
fascialinvestmentof  the  principal  femoral  vessels.— Fem-, 
oral  vein,  the  principal  vein  of  the  thigh,  the  continua-' 
tion  of  the  popliteal  vein,  receiving  the  internal  saphe- 
nous vein  and  ending  at  the  crural  arch  in  the  external 
iliac  vein. 

femorocaudal  (fem"o-r6-ka'dal),  a.  [<  L.  fe- 
mur (femor-),  thigh,  '+  cauda,  tail,  -I-  -al.]  Per- 
taining to  the  thigh  and  to  the  tail :  applied  to 
certain  muscles  attached  to  the  femur  and  to 
caudal  vertebra.    Also  femorococcygeal. 

femorocele  (f em'o-ro-sel),  n.  [<  L.  femur  (fe- 
mor-),  thigh,  -f-  (jr.  k^^7,  tumor.]  In  pathol, 
femoral  hernia.     See  hernia. 

femorococcygeal  (fem"o-r6-kok-sij'e-al),  a. 
[<  femorococcygeus  +  -al.]  Same  as' femoro- 
caudal. 

femorococcygeus  (fem"9-r6-kok-sij'e-us),  ». ; 
pi.  femorococcygei  (-i).  [NL.,  <  L.  femur  (/e- 
TOOr-)  +  NL.  coccygeus,  q.  v.]  A  muscle  con- 
necting the  femur  with  the  caudal  vertebrse  of 
some  animals. 

femorotibial  (fem^o-ro-tib'i-al),  a.  [<  It.  femur 
(femor-),  thigh,  -I-  tibia,  tibia,  -t-  -al.]  In  en- 
tom., situated  between  or  common  to  the  femur 
and  tibia  of  an  insect's  leg :  as,  the  femorotibial 
articulation. 

femur  (fe'm6r),  n. ;  pi.  femurs  or  femora  (fe'- 
merz,  fem'o-ra).  [L.,  rare  nom.  femus  andfe- 
men  (stem  femor-  and  femin-),  the  thigh.]  1. 
The  thigh. —  2.  In  anat.,  the  thigh-bone;  the 
single  long  bone  which  extends  along  the  thigh 
from  the  hip-joint  to  the  knee-joint,  articulat- 
ing above  with  the  pelvis,  and  below  with  the 
tibia,  or  the  tibia  and  fibula.  The  human  femur  is 
the  longest  and  largest  bone  in  the  body,  having  a  nearly 
straight  subcylindric  shaft  with  a  rough  ridge,  the  lines 
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Fig.  I.  Fig.  2. 

Fig.  r.  Anterior  ViewofHuman  Right  Femur,  fc,  external  condyk; 
etjt,  external  tuberosity;  ic,  internal  condyle;  ««,  internal tuberosi- 
ty;  /^n  lesser  trochanter ;  jp-^r,  great  trochanter;  A,  head:  «,  nccK. 
Fig.  2.  Posterior  View  of  Left  Femur  of  a  Horse.  A.  head ;  glr,  grea^ 
trochanter;  ^C>*,  third  trochanter;  ^^r,  lessee  trochanter;  A  P" '" 
round  ligament;  it/,  intertrochanteric  fossa;  d.  a  depression  or 
fossa;  etu,  itu,  external  and  internal  tuberosities;  cc,  the  twa  con- 
dyles. 
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Bspeia,  along  Its  posterior  surface,  bearing  upon  its  upper 
extremity,  by  an  oblique  neck,  a  hemispherical  head,  and 
two  trochanters,  the  greater  and  the  lesser,  and  expanding 
below  into  two  large  condyles,  the  inner  and  the  outer, 
both  of  which  articulate  with  the  tibia,  but  neither  with 
the  fibula.  The  slenderness  of  the  bone  is  beyond  an 
average  for  mammals,  though  in  some  it  is  still  slenderer. 
Manyfemora,  as  of  the  horse,  develop  a  third  trochanter, 
and  also  may  articulate  with  both  bones  of  the  leg.  The 
reception  of  the  head  of  the  femur  in  the  acetabulum  is 
such  that  it  articulates  above  with  all  three  of  the  pelvic 
bones,  the  ilium,  the  ischium ,  and  the  pubis.  In  birds  the 
greater  trochanter  abuts  against  the  ilium,  and  thus  en- 
ters into  the  formation  of  the  hip-joint.  See  also  cuts 
under  digitigrade,  Drmnaius,  and  IcMhyomuria. 
3.  In  entom.,  the  thigh;  the  third  joint  of  the 
leg,  between  the  trochanter  and  the  shank  or 
tihia.  See  out  under  corbiculum. — 4t.  In  arch., 
the  interstitial  member  between  two  channels 
in  the  triglyph  of  the  Doric  order, 
fen^  (fen),  n.  [<  ME.  fen,  fenne,  a  fen,  marsh, 
bog,  mud,  <  AS.  fen,  fenn,  rarely  spelled  fcen, 
fcmn,  a  fen,  marsh,  bog,  mud,  =  OFries.  fenne, 
fene  =  D.  veen  =:  OHG-.  fenni,  G.  fenne  =  Icel. 
fen,  a  fen,  bog,  =  Goth,  fani,  mud.  Perhaps 
akin  to  Gr.  ttIvoq,  dirt,  filth ;  or  to  Gr.  Tzt/Mg  = 
h.  pdlus,  a  marsh:  see  pooU.']  1.  Low  land 
covered  wholly  or  partially  with  water,  but  pro- 
ducing sedge,  coarse  grasses,  or  other  aquatic 
plants;  boggy  land;  a  bog;  a  marsh:  as,  the 
bogs  in  Ireland,  or  the  fens  in  Lincolnshire, 
.Kent,  and  Cambridgeshire,  England. 

A  long  canal  the  muddy /e«  divides.  Addison. 

In  the  dark  fens  of  the  Dismal  Swamp 
The  hunted  negro  lay. 

Longfellow,  Dismal  Swamp, 

2.  Mud;  mire.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Thanne  her  bodies  in  the /em  liggen, 
Thanne  schulen  her  soulis  be  in  drede. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  26. 
His  hosen  .  .  . 
Al  beslombred  in/e»,  as  he  the  plow  folwed ; 
Twey  myteynes,  as  mete,  maad  all  of  cloutes ; 
The  fyngers  weren  for-werd,  &  ful  of /en  honged. 

Piers  Plowman's  Orede  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  1.  427. 

3.  A  disease  affecting  hops,  caused  by  a  qxiiek- 
grovring  moss  or  mold.  Imp.  .DJc*.  =  syn.  1. 
Bmamv,  etc.    See  ■marsh. 

letfi{iesi),v.t.  [A corruption  of /ewdll.]  Tofor- 
bid ;  same  as  fendfl- :  used  in  this  form  by  boys 
in  marbles  and  other  games,  in  an  exclamatory 
way,  to  check  or  block,  according  to  under- 
stood rules,  some  move  of  an  opposing  player. 
^  It  occurs  in  such  phrases  as  '  'fen  roundings ! " —  that  is,  I 
'  forbid  moving  around  in  a  circle  (as  a  player  might  other- 
wise do  in  order  to  avoid  some  obstruction), '  'fen  dubs ! " — 
that  is,  I  forbid  doubles  (said  when  a  player  knocks  two 
marbles  out  of  the  ring,  one  of  which  must  then  be  put 
back).  The  phrase  is  properly  used  only  by  the  opposing 
player,  but  through  ignorance  of  its  real  meaning  it  may 
be  used  also  by  the  player  who  knocks  the  marbles  out, 
who  thereby  cuts  off  the  opponent's  right  to  object,  and 
pockets  both  marbles. 

"Go  before  me,  and  show  me  all  those  dreadful 
places."  ...  "I  am  fly,"  says  Jo.  "But  fen  larks,  you 
know.    Stow  hooking  it  I "       Dickens,  Bleak  House,  xvi. 

fen^t,  n.  [MB.,  <  At.  fenn,  art.]  A  section  in 
the  work  of  the  Arabic  physician  Avicenna, 
called  the  Canon. 

I  suppose  that  Avicen 
Wroot  never  in  no  canon,  ne  in  no /en. 
Mo  wonder  signes  of  empoisoning. 

Chaucer,  Pardoner's  Tale,  1.  428. 

fenauncet,  «•    An  obsolete  form  ot  finance. 

fenberry  (fen'ber^i),  n. ;  pi.  fenberries  (-iz). 
The  cranberry,  Vaccinmm  Oxy coccus. 

fen-boat  (fen'bot),  n.  A  kind  of  boat  used  on 
fens  or  marshes. 

fence  (fens),  n.  [<  ME.  fence,  fens,  fense,  de- 
fense, guard,  an  inclosing  wall,  etc.,  for  de- 
fense; an  abbr.,  by  apheresis,  of  defense,  de- 
fence, as  fend\  q.  v. ,  for  defend.]  1 .  That  which 
tends  off ;  anything  that  restrains  entrance,  or 
defends  from  attack,  approach,  or  injury;  de- 
fense; guard. 

let  us  be  back'd  with  God,  and  with  the  seas, 
Which  he  hath  given  for/ence  impregnable. 

Shak.,  3  Hen.  VI.,  iv.  1. 

In  which  [grottos],  at  this  time,  many  families  live  in 
winter,  and  drive  their  cattle  into  them  by  night,  as  a 
Jaue  both  against  the  weather  and  wild  beasts. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  48. 
I  wanted  no  fence  against  fraud  or  oppression. 

Sviift,  Gulliver's  Travels,  iifc  10. 

Our  own  experience  has  taught  us,  nevertheless,  that 

aaaitional  fences  against  these  dangers  ought  not  to  be 

omitted.  D.  WeMer,  Speech,  March  10, 1828. 

He  hath  no  fence  when  Gai'diner  questions  him ; 

All  oozes  out.  Tennyscm,  Queen  Mary,  i.  4. 

8.  An  inclosure  round  a  yard,  field,  or  other 
tract  of  ground,  or  round  or  along  the  sides  of 
any  open  space,  as  part  of  a  large  room,  a 

ondge,  etc.  Speciflcally,afenceforlandisunderstood, 
specially  in  the  United  States,  to  be  a  line  of  posts  and 
™is  or  wire,  or  of  boards  or  pickets ;  but  the  term  is  ap- 
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pllcable  to  a  wall,  hedge,  ditch  or  trench,  bank,  or  any- 
thing that  serves  to  guard  against  unrestricted  ingress  and 
egress,  to  obstruct  the  view,  or  merely  as  a  tangible  divid- 
ing line.  By  American  statutes,  boundary-fences  between 
adjoining  owners  are  usually  required  to  be  4  feet  high 
(m  some  States  4J),  and  in  good  repair,  and  to  consist 
of  a  suitable  structure,  or  to  be  a  watercourse  or  other 
barrier  which  the  fence-viewers  having  jurisdiction  shall 
deem  sufficient. 

There  is  an  innumerable  multitude  of  very  handsome 
I'rijges,  all  of  a  single  arch,  and  without  any  fence  on 
either  side,  which  would  be  a  great  inconvenience  to  a 
city  less  sober  than  Venice. 

Addison,  Eemarks  on  Italy  (ed.  Bohn),  I.  888. 
Never  peep  beyond  the  thorny  bound 
Or  oakea  fence  that  hems  the  paddock  round. 

Cowper,  Table-Talk,  1.  683. 
Like  three  horses  that  have  broken  fence, 
And  glutted  all  night  long  breast-deep  in  corn. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  ii. 
Some  horses,  good  performers  over  any  other  description 
ot  fence,  will  not  jump  water  under  any  circumstances. 
Eneyc.  Brit.,  XII.  197. 

3.  A  guard,  guide,  or  gage  designed  to  regulate 
or  restrict  the  movement  of  a  tool  or  machine. 
— 4.  An  arm  or  a  projection  in  a  lock  which 
enters  the  gates  of  the  tumblers  when  they  are 
adjusted  in  proper  position  and  coincidence, 
and  at  other  times  prevents  such  movement  of 
the  dog  or  other  obstructing  member  as  would 
allow  the  bolt  to  be  retracted.  M.  S.  KnigJit. 
—  5.  The  arm  of  the  hammer-spring  of  a  gim- 
lock.  E.  H.  Knight— Q.  The  art  of  self-de- 
fense, especially  by  the  sword;  fencing;  skill 
in  fencing  or  sword-play;  hence,  skill  in  ar- 
gument and  repartee,  especially  adroitness  in 
defending  one's  position  and  bafling  an  oppo- 
nent's attacks. 

I  bruised  my  shin  the  other  day  with  playing  at  sword 
and  dagger  with  a  master  ot  fence. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  i.  1. 

Enjoy  your  dear  wit,  and  gay  rhetorick, 

That  hath  so  well  been  taught  her  dazzling /ence. 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  791; 

7.  A  purchaser  or  receiver  of  stolen  goods;  the 
keeper  of  a  place  for  the  purchase  or  reception 
of  stolen  goods,  or  the  place  itself. 

What  have  you  got  to  say  for  yourself,  you  withered  old 
fen^e,  eh  ?  Dickens,  Oliver  Twist,  xxxix. 

The  landlady  of  the  "Three  Eooks"  was  a  notorious 
fence,  or  banker  ot  thieves.       Thackeray,  Catharine,  vii. 

8.  An  inclosure  in  which  fish  are  dried,  cured, 
and  prepared — cap  of  fence.  See  ca»i.— Coat  of 
fence.  See  coa«2.— Doublet  of  fencet.  See  doublet.— 
Gun  fence,  a  fence  built  of  rails,  with  one  end  resting  upon 
the  ground,  the  other  supported  by  two  crossed  stakes. — 
King  fence,  a  fence  which  encircles  unbrokenly  a  large 
area,  as  that  of  a  whole  estate, —  Snake  fence,  a  fence 
made  of  split  rails  laid  zigzag,  with  the  ends  resting  on  each 
other,  and  often  supported  by  rough  posts  in  pairs  driven 
slantingly  into  the  ground.  Also  called  stake-and-rider 
fence,  Virginia  rail  fence,  worm  fence.  [V.  S.]  —  Sunk 
fence,  a  fence  built  in  an  artificial  or  natural  depression 
of  the  ground,  as  a  ditch  or  a  watercourse,  so  that  it  does 
not  project  above  the  general  surface. 

They  [rooks]  flew  over  the  lawn  and  grounds  to  alight 
in  a  great  meadow,  from  which  these  were  separated  by  a 
sunk  fence.  Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  xi. 

To  be  on  the  fence,  to  be  uncertain  or  undecided  (as  if 
astride  of  a  fence,  hesitating  on  which  side  to  descend), 
as  between  two  opinions ;  be  neutral  or  undecided,  as  be- 
tween parties  or  persons.    [U.  S.l 

Every  fool  knows  that  a  man  represents 
Not  the  fellers  that  sent  him,  but  them  on  the  fence— 
Impartially  ready  to  jump  either  side. 
And  make  the  flrst  use  of  a  turn  o'  the  tide. 

Lowell,  Biglow  Papers,  1st  ser.,  iv. 

Wire  fence,  a  fence  made  of  parallel  strands  of  wire, 
generally  galvanized,  attached  to  posts  placed  at  suitable 
distances,  and  tightened.  Wire  fences  have  to  a  large  ex- 
tent superseded  the  more  cumbrous  forms  formerly  in  use. 
See  barbed  vjire,  under  barbed^. 
fence  (fens),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  fenced,  ppr.  fen- 
cing. [<  ME.  fencen,  fensen;  abbr.  of  defense, 
q.  v.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  defend;  guard;  hem  in. 
The  Chinese  have  no  Hats,  Caps,  or  Turbans ;  but  when 
they  walk  abroad,  they  carry  a  small  Umbrello  in  their 
Hands,  wherewith  they  fence  their  Head  from  the  Sun  or 
the  Kain,  by  holding  it  over  their  Heads. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  I.  407. 

The  man  that  utter'd  this 
Had  perish'd  without  food,  be  't  who  it  will. 
But  for  this  arm,  thut  fenc'd  him  from  the  foe. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Maid's  Tragedy,  iv.  2. 

The  crew  of  each  vessel  made  themselves  a  cabin  of 
turf  and  wood,  at  some  distance  from  each' other,  to  fence 
themselves  against  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather. 

Addison,  Frozen  Words. 

2.  To  obstruct  approach  to;  divide  off. 

Nation  I  fenced  from  nation  without  pity. 
That  all  might  wend  toward  Babylon  alone. 

C.  De  Kay,  Vision  of  Nimrod,  ii. 

3.  To  inclose  with  a  fence,  as  a  wall,  hedge, 
railing,  or  anjrthing  that  prevents  or  might 
prevent  entry  or  egress;  secure  by  an  inclo- 
sure. 


fence-time 

The  derge  don,  the  prelates  and  pontiflcialles  to  Fenu 
the  Corps  within  the  rayles. 

Booke  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  L  84. 
First  for  your  bees  a  proper  station  flnd. 
That's /enced  about,  and  sheltered  from  the  wind. 

Addison,  tr.  of  Virgil's  Georgics,  iv. 

4.  To  parry  or  thrust  aside  as  if  by  fencing: 
with  off. 

Reasoning  of  a  very  similar  character  is,  however,  near- 
ly as  common  now  as  it  was  in  his  [Descartes's]  time,  and 
does  duty  largely  as  a  means  of  fencing  off  disagreeable 
conclusions.  J.  S.  Mill,  Logic,  Y.  iii.  §  8. 

To  fence  the  court,  in  anc.  Scots  law,  to  open  the  par- 
liament or  a  court  of  law  by  a  set  form  of  words. 

They  wunna  fence  the  court  as  they  do  at  the  circuit. 
The  High  Court  of  Judiciary  is  s^ye  fenced. 

Scott,  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  xxi. 
To  fence  the  tables,  in  the  churches  of  Scotland,  to  de- 
liver a  solemn  address  to  communicants  at  the  Lord's 
table  immediately  before  the  communion,  on  the  feelings 
appropriate  to  the  occasion,  and  the  danger  incurred  by 
partaking  of  the  elements  unworthily.  The  address  also 
pointed  out  those  who  were  debarred  from  partaking  of 
the  sacrament ;  hence  it  was  formerly  called  debarring. 

Thereafter,  hefcTiceth  and  openeth  the  tables. 

Pardovan,  p.  140.    (Jami£son.) 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  raise  a  fence;  provide  a 
guard. 

He  [man]  hath  no  way  to  fence  against  guilty  reflections 
but  by  stopping  up  all  the  avenues  at  which  they  might 
enter.  Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  II.  xvi. 

This  evil  had  been  sufficiently  fenced  against  by  the 
Yorick  family.  Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  i.  11. 

2.  To  practise  the  art  of  fencing;  use  a  sword 
or  foil  for  the  purpose  of  self-defense,  or  of 
learning  the  art  of  attack  and  defense. 

We  give  some  Latin,  and  a  smatch  of  Greek, 
Teach  him  to  fence  and  figure  twice  a-week. 

Cowper,  Progress  of  Error,  I.  366. 

3.  To  fight  and  defend  by  giving  and  avoiding 
blows  or  thrusts. 

They  fence  and  push,  and  pushing,  loudly  roar. 
Their  dewlaps  and  their  sides  are  bathed  in  gore. 

Dryden. 

4.  Figuratively,  to  parry  arguments  or  strive 
by  equivocation  to  baffle  an  examiner  and  con- 
ceal the  truth,  as  a  dishonest  witness. —  5.  To 
deposit  stolen  property.     [Slang.] 

Old  Bill  had  been  fencing  with  an  old  bloak  in  [New] 
York.  .  .  .  [Constable]  Hays  went  instantly  to  the  old 
bleak's  place,  and  recovered  a  large  amount  of  stolen 
property.  Philadelphia  Press,  Dec.  30,  1869. 

fenceful  (f ens'fiQ),  a.  [< fence  +  -ful.2  -Afford- 
ing defense. 

Taught  Artists  first  the  carving  Tool  to  wield. 
Chariots  with  Brass  to  arm,  and  form  the  fencefvZ  Shield. 
Congreve,  Hymn  to  Venus. 

fenceless  (fens'les),  o.  [<  fence  +  -less.']  With- 
out a  fence;  uninclosed;  defenseless;  unguard- 
ed; open:  as,  the /ewceless  ocean. 

This  now  fenceless  world- 
Forfeit  to  Death.  Milton,  P.  L.,  x.  303. 

fence-lizard  (fens'liz'^ard),  n.  The  common 
small  lizard  or  swift  of  the  United  States,  Sce- 
Iqvorus  undulatns,  one  of  the  few  found  in  the 
Northern  and  Middle  States,  it  is  b  to  7  inches  long; 
of  moderately  stout  form,  with  long,  slender,  fragile  tail, 
above  of  some  variable  dark  color,  with  waved  darker 
bands,  the  throat  and  sides  of  the  belly  of  the  male  bril- 
liant blue  and  black. 

fence-montll  (fens'munth),  n.  A  time  during 
which  hxmting  in  a  forest  is  prohibited :  origi- 
nally applied  to  the  fawning-time  of  deer,  from 
about  the  middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  July. 
Also  defense-month.    [Eng.] 

fence-play  (fens'pla),  n.    Fencing. 

Those  who  go  to  Paris  Garden,  the  Bell  Savage,  or  The- 
atre, to  behold  bear-baiting,  enterludes,  or  fence-play, 
must  not  account  of  any  pleasant  spectacle,  unless  first 
they  pay  one  pennie  at  the  gate,  another  at  the  entrie  of 
the  scaffold,  and  a  third  for  quiet  standing. 

Lam^arde,  Perambulation  of  Kent,  quoted  in  Strutt's 
[Sports  and.Pastimes,  p.  349. 

fencer  (fen'sfer),  n.  [<  fence,  v.,  +  -eri.  In  2d 
sense</e»ce,  TO.,2,  + -eri.]  1.  One  who  fences ; 
one  who  teaches  or  practises  the  art  of  fencing 
with  sword  or  foil. 

The  Precentor  in  the  Synagogue  taketh  a  bundle  of 
boughs,  and  blesseth  and  shaketh  them,  .  .  .  and  moueth 
them  three  times  to  the  East,  and  as  often  to  the  West, 
and  to  the  N.  and  S.  and  then  vp  and  downe  like  s.  Fencer, 
and  then  shaketh  them  againe,  as  hauing  now  put  the 
Deuill  to  flight.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  207. 

2.  Ahorse  good  at  leaping  fences  or  other  ob- 
structions :  said  generally  of  a  hunter. 
fence-rooft  (f  ens'rof ),  n.  A  roof  or  covering  in- 
tended as  a  defense. 

The  Romans  .  .  .  having  set  their  flanks  thicke  thrust 

together,  and  fitted  their  shields  close  one  to  another  in 

manner  of  2i  fenee-rovfe,  stood  their  ground  and  resisted. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Ammianus,  1609. 

fence-time  (fens'tim),  n.  Same  as  close-time. 
[Eng.] 


fence- viewer 

fence-viewer  (f  ens'vu'fer),  «.  An  officer,  or  one 
of  a  board  of  officers,  whose  duty  it  is  to  require 
and  supervise  the  erection  and  maintenance 
of  boundary-fences  between  adjoining  owners, 
or  along  the  highway,  when  called  upon  to  do 
so  by  any  party  in  interest.     [U.  S.] 

In  1647, /ence  mewere  were  appointed,  by  whom,  in  ad- 
dition to  other  duties,  every  new  building  had  to  be  ap- 
proved. Johzis  Hopkins  Univ.  Stud.,  IV.  20. 

fencible  (fen'si-bl),  a.  and  n.  [Also  written /em- 
sible  and/enso6te;  <  fence  +  -ible;  or,  in  other 
words,  an  abbr.  of  defensible.']  I.  a.  1.  Capable 
of  being  defended  or  of  making  defense. 

Aroade  .  .  .  made  very /eim'die  with  strong  wals. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  II.  132. 
First  she  them  led  up  to  the  Castle  wall, 
That  was  so  high  as  foe  might  not  it  clime, 
And  all  so  taire  a.nA  fengible  withall. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  ix.  21. 

Itet  feneible  men,  each  party  in  its  own  range  of  streets, 
keep  watch  and  ward  all  night 

Carlyle,  French  Rev.,  I.  v.  4. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  composed  of  feneibles. 

The  fencible  corps  were  a  species  of  militia,  raised  for 
the  defense  of  pai-ticular  districts,  from  which  several  of 
them  could  not  by  the  conditions  of  their  institution  be 
detached.    The  first  were  raised  in  Argyleshire,  in  1759. 

Grose,  Mil.  Antiq.,  p.  164. 
Fencible  cavalry,  formerly,  in  England,  a  mounted  corps 
of  feneibles.  They  seem  to  have  corresponded  to  the  body 
afterward  called  yeomanry. 

II.  n.  A  soldier  enlisted  for  defense  against 
invasion,  and  not  liable  to  serve  abroad:  gen- 
erally in  the  plural:  as,  the  Warwickshire /en- 
cibles. 

The  most  prominent  of  these  objectionable  estimates 
.  .  .  was  that  of  the  Manx /encifeZes. 

Windham,  Speech  on  Army  Estimates,  Feb.  26, 1806. 

fencing  (fen'sing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  offence,  v.,  in 
its  various  uses.]  1.  The  art  of  using  a  sword 
or  foil  in  attack  and  defense,  or  practice  for  im- 
provement or  the  exhibition  of  skill  in  that  art. 

Sometimes  Persons  were  compell'd,  by  the  Tyranny  of 
Nero,  to  practise  the  Trade  of  Fencing,  and  to  fight  upon 
the  Stage,  for  his  inhuman  Diversion. 

Congreve,  tr.  of  Juvenal's  Satires,  xi.,  notes. 

2.  That  which  fences;  an  inelosure  or  fence; 
the  fences  collectively. 

Sussex,  .  .  .  where  the  fields  are  small  and  the  fenciTig 
for  the  most  part  what  is  called  cramped. 

Encyc.  Brit,  XII.  190. 

3.  Specifically,  a  protection  put  round  a  dan- 
gerous piece  of  machinery;  brattishing. — 4. 
Material  used  in  making  fences. 

A  decayed  fragment  or  two  of  fencmg  fill  the  gaps  in 
the  bank.  RusJdn,  Elements  of  Drawing,  p.  217. 

fencing-gage  (fen'sing-gaj),   n.     A  wooden 

guide  used  as  an  aid  in  fastening  the  boards  of 

a  wooden  fence. 
fencing-machine  (fen'sing-ma-shen"),  n.    A 

machine  for  shaping,  fitting,and' finishing  posts, 

rails,  etc.,  for  fences. 
fencing-school  (fen'sing-skol),  n.    A  school  in 

which  fencing  is  taught. 

You  little  think  he  was  atfemnTiff-school 
At  four  o'clock  this  morning. 
Middleton,  Massinger,  and  Rowley,  Old  Law,  ill.  2. 

fen-cricket  (fen'krik'''et),  n.  The  mole-cricket, 

Gryllotalpa  vulgaris. 
fenfii  (feud),  V.     [<  MB.  fenden,  defend ;  abbr. 
of  defendem,  defend,  as  fence  of  defense :  see  de- 
fend.   Cf./em2.]    I.  irans.  1.  To  defend;  pro- 
tect; guard. 

He  com  right  son  [soon]  Normundie  to  fend. 

Langtoft's  Chron.  (ed.  Heame),  p.  195. 

Now,  good  syr  justyoe,  be  my  frende, 
And/ejufc  me  of  my  fone  [foes]. 
Lytell  Geste  of  Rohyn  Bode  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  63). 
One  day  thou  wilt  be  blest ; 
So  still  obey  the  guiding  hand  that  fends 
Thee  safely  through  these  wonders  for  sweet  ends. 

Keats,  Endymion,  ii. 

He  could  not  and  did  not  try  to  fend  himself  against 

the  keen  edge  of  the  terrible  doubts,  the  awful  mysteries. 

The  Century,  XXVI.  640. 

2.  To  keep  off ;  prevent  from  entering  or  im- 
pinging; ward  off;  forbid:  usually  followed  by 
off:  as,  to /end  0^  blows.  Compare /e»2. 

Faires  do  fall  so  seldome  in  a  yeare 
That  when  they  come,  prouision  must  be  made 
To  fende  the  frost  in  hardest  winter  nights. 

Gascoigne,  Steele  Glas  (ed.  Arber),  p.  66. 

God  fend  that  the  fear  of  this  diligence  which  must  then 
be  us'd  doe  not  make  us  affect  the  lazines  of  a  licencing 
Church.  Milton,  Areopagitlca,  p.  41. 

Spread  with  straw  the  bedding  of  thy  fold. 
With  fern  beneath,  to /end  the  bitter  cold. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Virgil's  Oeorgics. 

ye  had  aye  a  good  roof  ower  your  head  to/en4  aff  the 

weather.  Scott,  Antiqviary,  xxxvii. 
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3.  To  support ;  maintain.     [Scotch.] 

But  there  is  neither  bread  nor  kale. 
To /end  my  men  and  me. 

Border  Minstrelsy,  Battle  of  Otterbourne. 
But  gi'e  them  guid  cow-milk  their  fill. 
Till  they  be  fit  to /end  themsel'. 

Burns,  Death  of  Mailie. 

II,  intrans.  1.  To  act  in  opposition;  offer 
resistance. —  2.  To  parry;  fence. — 3.  To  make 
provision ;  give  care.     [Scotch.] 

I  hae  aye  dune  whate'er  ye  bade  me,  .  .  .  and  fended 
weel  for  ye.  Scott,  Old  Mortality,  vii. 

Ah  !  but  they  must  turn  out  and/end  for  themselves. 
George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  i.  8. 

To  fend  and  provet,  to  argue  and  defend. 

It  was  a  manifest  sign  indeed  of  no  contentious  spirit, 

and  that  delighted  not  in  fending  and  proving,  as  we  say. 

Strype,  Memorials,  III.  ii.  28. 

The  dexterous  management  of  terms,  and  being  able  to 
fend  and  prove  with  them,  passes  for  a  great  pai-t  of  learn- 
ing ;  but  it  is  learning  distinct  from  knowledge.      Locke. 

fendi  (fend),  n.  [<  fend^-,  v.]  The  shift  which 
one  makes  for  one's  self,  whether  for  suste- 
nance or  in  any  other  respect ;  self-defense  or 
self-support.     [Scotch.] 

I'm  thinking  wi'  sic  a  braw  fallow. 
In  poortith  I  might  mak'  a/en'. 

Bums,  Tam  Glen. 
I  was  long  enough  there — and  out  I  wad  be,  and  out 
John  Blower  gat  me,  but  wi'  nae  sma'  fight  and /end. 

Scott,  St.  Ronan's  Well,  xx. 

fend^t,  «•    -A-  Middle  English  form  of  fiend. 

fendacet  (fen'das),  n.  lOF.  fendace,  fendasse, 
a  slit,  chink,  opening,  <  fendre,  cleave,  split, 
slit:  see/eret]  In  armor,  a  protection  for  the 
throat,  afterward  replaced  by  the  gorget. 

fender  (fen'd6r),  n.  [<  fend^  +  -eri ;  or  an  abbr. 
of  defender.]  1.  One  who  or  that  which  fends, 
guards,  or  wards  off. 

He  is  the  treasurer  of  the  thieves'  exchequer,  the  com- 
raon  fender  of  all  bulkers  and  shoplifts  in  the  town. 

Four  for  a  Penny  (Harl.  Misc.,  IV.  147). 

Specifically — (a)  A  guard  placed  before  an  open  fh*e  to 
keep  live  coals  from  falling  on  the  floor.  It  usually  con- 
sists of  an  upright  fence  or  parapet  of  sheet-metal  or  wire 
gauze,  or  a  light  skeleton  of  wire,  set  along  the  front  and 
sides  of  a  hearth,  frequently  made  ornamental  and  often 
having  a  top  bar.  Fenders  are  also  made  to  cover  the 
whole  front  of  a  fireplace,  and  are  sometimes  fitted  with 
a  sort  of  wicket  which  can  be  opened  without  removing 
the  fender. 

The  basins  of  bread  and  milk  that  she  and  her  husband 
were  in  the  habit  of  having  for  supper  stood  in  the  fender 
before  the  flre.  Mrs.  Gaskell,  Sylvia's  Lovers,  xxxii. 

(&)  Naut,  a  piece  of  timber,  bundle  of  rope,  or  the  like, 
hung  over  the  side  of  a  vessel  to  prevent  it  from  being  in- 
jured by  nibbing  against  a  pier,  another  vessel,  or  other 
body,  (c)  A  guard-post  placed  on  the  edge  of  a  pier,  (d) 
An  attachment  to  a  cultivator  for  preventing  the  clods  of 
earth  turned  up  by  it  from  injuring  the  plants,  (c)  The 
rubbing-plate  of  a  carriage,  placed  where  the  forward 
wheels  turn  under  the  body  of  the  carriage. 
2.  A  kind  of  terrapin.    See  red-fender. 

fender-beam  (fen' der-bem),  M.  1.  A  horizontal 
fender  of  wood  suspended  from  a  ship's  side  or 
floating  in  a  dock. —  2.  J^  permanent  buffer  at 
the  end  of  a  railroad  line  or  siding,  designed  to 
prevent  cars  from  running  beyond  the  end  of 
the  track. 

fender-board  (fen'dSr-bord),  n.  One  of  the 
boards  placed  at  either  side  of  the  steps  of  a 
passenger-ear  to  protect  them  from  mud  and 
dirt  thrown  up  by  the  wheels. 

fender-bolt  (fen'der-bolt),  n.  1.  A  bolt  hav- 
ing a  projecting  head  designed  to  protect  the 
surrounding  surface. — 2.  A  bolt  driven  into  the 
outermost  bends  or  wales  of  a  ship  as  a  sup- 
port for  a  fender. 

fender-pile  (fen'der-pil),  n.  One  of  a  series  of 
piles  driven  to  protect  works  on  either  land  or 
water  from  the  concussion  of  moving  bodies. 

fendill6  (P.  pron.  f on-de-lya'),  a-  [P.,  <  fendre, 
cleave,  split:  see  fent.]  In  ceratn.,  cracked  in 
the  glaze  or  enamel :  noting  a  surface  covered 
with  minute  cracks  through  wear  and  repeated 
heatings,  as  distinguished  from  cracMed,  which 
is  applied  to  a  surface  abounding  in  cracks 
formed  intentionally. 

fendlichet,  fendlyt,  «•    See  fiendly.    Chaucer. 

fendu  (P.  pron.  fon-dii'),  «•  [P.,  pp.  ot  fendre, 
cleave, split:  eeefent.]  Cutopen;  split;  slashed: 
in  costume,  noting  a  garment  or  part  of  a  gar- 
ment in  those  fashions  in  which  slashing  was 
employed — rendu  en  pal  [F.],  in  her.,  divided  pale- 
wise  :  said  especially  of  a  cross.  Compare  voided  per  pale, 
under  voided. 

fen-dnck  (fen'duk),  n.  The  shoveler-duck,  Spa- 
tula chjpeata,  often  found  in  fens. 

fendjr  (fen'di),  a.  [<  fend>-  +  -y^.]  Clever  in 
providing  or  finding  ways  and  means ;  shifty. 
[Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 


fenestral 

Evan  opened  the  conversation  with  a  panegyric  upon 
Alice,  who,  he  said,  was  both  canny  vnifendy. 

Scott,  Waverley,  xvlll. 

feneratet  (f en'e-rat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  fenerattts,  more 
correctly  fmnefatus,  pp.  of  fenerare,  more  cor- 
rectly/cBnerore,  deponent /(Bnerari,  lend  on  in- 
terest, <  fenus,  more  correctly  fwnus  (fcenor-), 
interest,  proceeds,  gain,  profit,  <  ■/  *fe,  produce : 
see  fecund,  fetus,  etc.]  To  put  to  use,  as  mon- 
ey ;  lend  on  interest.     Coekeram. 

fenerationt  (fen-e-ra'shon),  n.  [<  L.  /ewero- 
tio(n-),  more  correctly /£BneraWo(m-),  a  lending 
on  interest,  <  fcmerare,  fcmerari  .-see  fenerate!] 

1.  The  act  of  lending  on  interest. 

It  [the  hare]  figured  .  .  .  not  only  pusillanimity  and 
timidity  from  Its  temper,  [but]  feneration  or  usury  from 
its  foecundity  and  superfcetation. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err. 

2.  The  interest  or  gain  of  that  which  is  lent. 
fenestellf,  n.     [ME.,  <  li.fenestella,  a  small  win- 
dow :  see  fenestella.]    A  small  window.    See 


Sum  of  the  roope  wherwith  hath  strangled  be 
Sum  men,  pray  God  lette  it  be  never  the, 
Hang  part  of  that  in  every  fenestell, 
And  tills  wol  from  the  wesel  wite  hem  weU. 

Palladius,  Husbondile  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p. 


(-e). 
■a.] 


Fenestella.—  Church  of  N'otrey, 
near  Caen,  Normandy. 


fenestella  (fen-es-tel'a),  n. ;  pi, 

[L.,  dim.  of  fenestra,  a  window:  see 

1.  A  small  window. 

—  2.  In  Roman  Cath- 
olic churches,  a  niche 

on  the  south  side  of 

an  altar,  containing 

the  piscina,  and  fre- 
quently    also      the 

credence. — 3.  leap.] 

[NL.]    In  zool. :  (a) 

The  typical  genus  of 

the  family  Fenestel- 

lidcB.    (6)  A  genus  of 

bivalve       moUusks. 

Bolten,  1798. 
Fenestellidse  (f  en-es- 

tel'i-de),  TO.  j>Z.  [NL., 

<  Fenestella  +  -idee.] 
A  family  of  paleozo- 
ic polyzoans  of  fan- 
like form,  typified  by 
the  genus  Fenestella. 
They  range  from  the 
Silurian  to  the  Per- 
mian. 

fenestert,  n.  [ME., 
also  fenestre,  <  OP. 
fenestre,  P.  fenMre  = 
Pr.  fenestra  =  It.  finestra,  fenestra  =  D.  ven- 
ster  =  OHG.  fenstar,  MH(3-.  venster,  G.  fenster 
=  Sw.  fonster,  <  L.  fenestra,  a  window,  prob. 
connected  with  Gr.  <paivcw,  bring  to  Ught,  snow, 
appear,  <l>avep6g,  open  to  sight,  evident:  see 
fancy  and/a&te.]    A  window. 

At  hir  dore  and  his  fcTiester. 

Arthur  amid  Merlim,  1.  815. 

Lo,  how  men  wryten 
Infenestres  at  the  freres. 

Piers  Ploumam  (C),  xvii.  42. 

fenestra  (f e-nes'tra),  n. ;  yl.fenesircB  (-tre),  [L., 
a  window:  see  fenester.]  1.  In  anat.,  a  fora- 
men ;  specifically,  one  of  certain  foramina  of 
the  inner  ear.  See  phrases  below. — 2.  In  eii- 
tom. :  (a)  A  transparent  spot  in  an  opaque  sur- 
face, as  in  the  wings  of  certain  butterflies  ano 
moths.  (&)  One  of  two  perforations,  covered 
with  membrane,  on  the  head  of  a  cockroach, 
above  the  insertions  of  the  antennee.  They 
have  been  regarded  as  rudimentary  ocelli.  See 
cut  under  Insecta Fenestra  ovalls  (the  oval  win- 
dow), an  opening  into  the  vestibule  of  the  ear  from  tlie 
tympanic  cavity,  situated  in  the  line  of  junction  of  the 
prootic  and  opisthotic  bones.  In  life  it  is  closed  by  > 
membrane  to  which  is  fitted  the  foot  of  the  stapes  or  cMii- 
mella.  See  cuts  under  Crotalus  and  periotie.—  Fenestra 
rotunda  (the  round  window),  an  opening  in  the  inner 
wall  of  the  tympanic  cavity,  situated  wholly  in  the  opis- 
thotic bone,  leading  into  the  scala  tympani.  In  life  it « 
closed  by  a  membrane.    See  cut  under  jwrio^. 

fenestral  (ff-nes'tral),  a.  and  n.  [I.  a.  <  ML. 
*fenestraHs,' <,  Jj.  fenestra,  a  window:  see  fenes- 
tra,   n.  n.  <  MB.  fenestraUe,  <  OP.  fenestral, 

<  ML.  fenestrale,  a  window,  neut.  of  *fene8- 
tralis:  see  I.  a.]  I.  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  a 
vrindow  or  to  windows;  resembling  a  window; 
of  window-like  structure  or  transparency.— »■ 
In  entom.,  pertaining  to,  consisting  of,  or  hav- 
ing fenestrse  or  transparent  spots.— 3,  In  boh 
having  a  large  opening  like  a  window.— renes- 
tral  bandage,  in  turg.,  a  bandage,  compress,  or  P™{^ 
with  small  perforations  or  openings  to  faolUtate  ai»- 
charge.    Dunglison. 


fenestral 

n.t  '»•  -A.  small  mndow;  also,  a  framed  blind 
of  cloth  or  canvas  that  supplied  the  place  of 
glass  previous  to  the  introduction  of  that  ma- 
terial. 

fenestrate  (ff-nes'trat),  a.  [<  L.  fenestratus, 
pp.  otfenestrare,  furnish  with  windows  or  open- 
mgs,  <  fenestra,  a  window:  see  fenester.l  1. 
Same  as  fenestral. —  2.  Same  as  fenestrated,  1. 

—Fenestrate  ocellus,  in  entam.,  an  ocellated  spot  hav- 
ing a  clear  spot  in  tlie  center.— Fenestrate  pterostlg- 
ma,  in  eniom.,  a  pteroatigma  having  a  clear  dot  at  the 
inner  or  outer  eno^ 

fenestrated  (fe-nes'tra-ted),  a.  \_As  fenestrate 
+  -ed2.]  1.  m  a/reh.,  having  windows;  win- 
dowed; characterized  by  windows. — 2.  Same 
as /eBesJraZ.— Fenestrated  membrane,  in  anat.,  the 
outer  layer  of  the  inner  coat  of  an  artery,  consisting  of  a 
homogeneous  highly  refracting  substance  presenting  in 
transverse  section  a  festooned  appearance. 

fenestration  (fen-es-tra'shgn),  n.  [<  fenestrate 
+  4on.'\  1.  lu  arch. :  (a)  ^'design  in  which  the 
windows  are  arranged  to  form  the  principal 
feature.  (&)  The  series  or  arrangement  of  win- 
dows in  a  building. — 2.  In  anat.  and  zool.,  the 
state  of  being  fenestral  or  provided  with  f  enes- 
trsB. 

fenestret,  «•     See/e»e«<er. 

fenestreila  (fen-es-trel'a),  n. ;  pi.  fenestrellw 
(-§).  [NL.  (cf.  It.fenestrella;  li.fenestellajfenes- 
trala),  dim.  of  fenestra,  a  window.]  In  entom., 
a  transparent  spot  in  the  anal  area  of  a  tegmen 
or  wing-cover  of  certain  grasshoppers.    Kirhy. 

fenestrule  (fe-nes'trol),  n.  [<  LL.  fenestrula, 
dim.  of  L.  fenestra,  a  window:  see  fenestra.] 
In  Polyzoa,  one  of  the  little  fenestrte  or  spaces 
between  the  intersecting  branches  of  the  coe- 
noeeium. 

fen-fire  (fen'flr),  n.    The  will-o'-the-wisp;  an 
ignis  fatuus. 
Mocked  as  whom  the  fen-fire  leads.    Svnnburne,  Athens. 

fen-fowl  (fen'foul),  n.  [<  AS.  "fenfugel  (Som- 
ner),  ifen,  fen,  +  fugel,  fowl.]  Any  fowl  that 
frequents  fens;  as  a  plural,  such  fowls  collec- 
tively. 

fengt,  n.    Seefimg. 

fei^eldt,  n.  [In  old  law  books,  a  form  repr.  an 
AS.'fedndgild,  ME.*fendgeld,  <fe6nd,  ME.  fend, 
feend,  an  enemy,  -f-  gild,  geld,  a  payment.]  In 
old  law,  an  impost  or  a  tax  for  the  repelling  of 
enemies.     Cornell. 

fengite  (fen'jit),  n.  [Same  as  phengite,  <  L. 
phengites,  <  Gr.  ^eyyinjg,  another  name  of  ae/\.i;- 
vhri^,  selenite,  so  called  from  its  use  for  win- 
dows, <  fiyyoc,  light,  feyyeiv,  shine.]  A  kind 
of  transparent  alabaster  or  marble,  sometimes 
used  for  window-panes. 

fen-goose  (fen'gSs),  n.  The  graylag,  Anser 
ferus :  so  called  from  its  frequenting  fens. 

Fenian  (fe'ni-an,  in  sense  1  also  fen'i-an),  n. 
and  a.  [In  the  first  sense  also  written  Fennian 
and  Mnnian;  formed,  with  Latin  suffix  -dan, 
from  Ir.  Feinn,  Feinne,  oblique  case  of  Ir.  Fiann, 
pi.  Fianna:  see  def.  1.]  I.  «.  1.  A  modem 
English  form  of  Irish  Mann,  Fianna,  a  name 
applied  in  Irish  tradition  to  the  members  of 
certain  tribes  who  formed  the  militia  of  the 
ardrig  or  king  (see  ardrigh)  of  Eire  or  Erin  (the 
Manna  Eirionn,  or  champions  of  Erin).  The 
principal  figure  in  the  Fenian  legends  is  Finn  or  Find 
orFionn,  who  figures  as  Fingal  in  tho  Ossianic  publications 
of  McPherson,  in  which  the  name  of  Ossian  stands  for 
Oisin,  son  of  Finn.  The  Fenians,  with  their  hero  Finn, 
while  probably  having  a  historical  basis,  became  the  cen- 
ter nf  a  great  mass  of  legends,  which  may  be  compared 
with  the  legends  of  King  Arthur  and  the  Round  Table.  In 
tile  Ossianic  version  the  Fenians  are  warriors  of  super- 
human size,  strength,  speed,  and  prowess.  Also  Fian, 
Fion, 

.3.  A  member  of  an  association  of  Irishmen 
known  as  the  Penian  Brotherhood,  founded  in 
New  York  in  1857,  with  a  view  to  secure  the 
independence  of  Ireland.  The  movement  soon 
spread  over  the  United  States  and  Ireland  (where  it  ab- 
sorbed the  previously  existing  Fhcenix  Society),  and  among 
the  Irish  population  of  Great  Britain,  and  several  attempts 
were  made  at  insurrection  in  Ireland,  and  at  invasion 
of  Canada  from  the  United  States.  The  association  was 
organized  in  district  clubs  called  circles,  presided  over  by 
centers,  with  a  head  center  as  chief  president  and  a  gen- 
eral smote :  an  organization  afterward  modified  in  some 
respects.  Between  1863  and  1872  eleven  "national  oon- 
greaseB"  were  held  by  the  Fenian  Brotherhood  in  the 
United  States,  after  which  it  continued  in  existence  as  a 
secret  society. 

II.  a.  i.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Fenians  of 
Irish  legend:  as,  the  Jfereiare  stories ;  the  Fenian 
period. 

The  poems  and  tales  which  we  have  called  Fennian  .  .  . 
form  a  cycle  entirely  distinct  from  the  heroic  one. 

"      'C.  Brit.,  V.  311. 
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2.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  organization  called 
the  Fenian  Brotherhood:  as,  a  Fenian  inva- 
sion ;  a  Fenian  outrage. 

Some  of  his  [Thomas  Hughes's]  letters,  written  during 
the  early  Fenian  excitement,  ...  are  among  the  best  con- 
tributions that  England  has  furnished  for  the  American 
press.  X.  J,  Hinton,  Eng.  Radical  Leaders,  p.  106. 

Fenianism  (fe'ni-an-izm),  n.  [<  Fenian,  2,  -I- 
-j«w.]  The  principles,  politics,  or  practices  of 
the  Fenians.    See  Fenian,  n.,  2. 

Mr.  Sumner  appears  to  have  thought  the  proximity  to 
us  of  the  British  possessions  a  cause  of  irritation  and  dis- 
turbance, by  furnishing  a  basis  of  operations  for  Fenicm- 
»sm.  N.  A.  Rev.,  CXXVII.  79. 

fenizt,  ».    An  obsolete  spelling  otphenix. 
fenkt,  V.  t.     [ME.  fenhen,  rarely  venken,  <  OF. 
vencre,  veincre,  vaincre,  F.  vaincre  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg. 
veneer  =  It.  vincere,  <  L.  vincere,  overcome,  con- 
quer, vanquish:  see  vanqvish,  convince.'}     To 
overcome;  conquer;  vanquish. 
All  swich  cities  that  seemelich  were, 
Philip/ento  in  fyght  &  fayled  lyte. 
That  all  Greece  hee  ne  gatt  with  his  grim  werk. 

Alisaunder  of  Macedoine  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  1.  S23. 
He  ne  mighte  .  .  . 
Ayen  Home  in  bataile  spede. 
That  he  was  euer  more  biwraid, 
Ouercumen,  venkud,  and  bitraid. 
Seuyn  Saffes,  1.  2021  (Weber's  Metr.  Bom.,  III.). 

fenkelt,  »•    See  finkle,  fennel. 

fenks  (fengks),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  The  ul- 
timate refuse  of  whale-blubber,  it  is  valued  as 
a  manure,  and  it  has  been  proposed  to  use  it  for  making 
Prussian  blue,  as  also  for  the  production  of  ammonia. 

fenland  (fen'land),  n.  [<  ME.  *fenland,  <  AS. 
fenland,  <fen,yenn,  fen,  -f-  land,  land.]  Marshy 
land;  fens;  specifically,  inEugland,  the  marshy 
region  in  (Jambridge,  Norfolk,  Lincoln,  and  ad- 
jacent counties,  now  in  great  part  reclaimed. 

fenlander  (fen'lan-der),  n.  One  who  lives  in 
fenland ;  specifically,  an  inhabitant  of  the  Eng- 
lish fenland  or  fens. 

Laurence  Holebeck  was  born,  saith  my  Author,  apud 
GirviOB :  that  is,  amongst  the  Fenlanders. 

Fuller,  Worthies,  Lincolnshire. 

fenman  (fen'man),  TO. ;  111. fenmen  {-men).  One 
who  lives  in  fens  or  marshes. 

If  you  ask  how  you  should  rid  them,  I  will  not  point  you 
to  the  fen-men,  who,  to  make  quick  dispatch  of  their  an- 
noyances, set  fire  on  their  fens. 

Rev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  II.  480. 

fenne^t,  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of /eni. 
fenne^ij  n.   [Perhaps  tovfende,  i.  e.,  fiend.']   Ap- 
parently, a  dragon. 
And  that  the  waker/enne  the  golden  spoyle  did  keepe. 
Turberville,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Epistles,  p.  84. 

fennec,  fennek  (fen'ek),  to.  [The  Moorish 
name.]  1.  A  small  African  fox,  the  zerda,  Vul- 
pes  serda  or  Fenneeus  jierda.  it  is  of  a  pale-fawn 
or  creamy-whitish  colar,  the  tail  being  black-tipped.    It 


Most  of  the  poems  and  prose  tales  coming  under  the 
'lead  Fennian  or  Fenian,  and  now  or  recently  current 
among  the  Irish-speaking  peasantry,  are  also  to  be  found 
In  MSS.  at  least  300  yeai-s  old.  Bncyc.  Brit.,  IX.  75. 


Fennec  ( Vulfies  or  Fenneeus xerda). 

has  a  slender  body,  sharp  snout,  large  pointed  eai-s,  upward 
of  3  inches  long,  and  blue  eyes.  It  is  about  a  foot  long 
without  the  tail,  which  is  shorter  than  the  body.  The 
animal  lives  in  burrows  like  other  foxes,  and  is  chiefly 
nocturnal  in  habits.  There  are  several  species  of  the  ge- 
nus Fenneeus. 

2.  A  misnomer  of  an  entirely  different  African 
fox,  of  the  genus  Megalotis  or  Otocyon. 

Fenneeus  (fen'e-kus),  n.  [NL.,  <  fennec]  A 
genus  of  small  African  foxes  with  very  large 
ears  and  auditory  buUse,  belonging  to  the  alo- 
pecoid  or  vulpine  series  of  the  family  Canidm, 
and  containing  the  fennecs  or  zerdas,  as  F. 
zerda,  F.  famelieus,  and  F,  chama.    See  fennec. 

fennek,  to.    See  fennec. 

fennel  (fen'el),  n.  [<  MB.  fenel,  fewyl  (also  in 
another  form /enfceZ,  fynkel,  >  mod.  finkle,  after 
D.  or  Scand.),  <  AS.  fenol,  usually  finol,  finel, 
finul,  T&vely  finugle,  =  D.  venkel  =  OHG.  fena- 
chal,  fenichal,  G.  fenchel  =  Sw.  fenkdl  =  Dan. 
fennikel  =  OF.  fenoil,  F.  fenoiiil  =  Pr.  fenolh, 
fenoilh  =  Sp.  Mnojo  =  Pg.  funcho  =  It.  finoc- 
chio,  <  L.  fenictdum,  more  oorrectlj  fcemculim, 
fennel,  dim.  of  fenum,  more  correctly  fienum, 


fenugreek 

hay:  Bee  fenugreek.]    1.  An  aromatic  umbel- 
liferous plant,  FcenicuZum  vulgare,  a  native  of 
southern  Europe  and  common  in  cultivation. 
It  is  a  tall,  glaucous  herb  with  decompound  leaves,  yellow 
flowers,  an  agreeable  odor,  and  sweet  aromatic  taste. 
Several  varieties  are  extensively  cultivated  ,in  Europe, 
America,  and  India  for  their  seeds,  which  are  used  in 
medicine  as  a  carminative  and  stimulant.    The  chief  con- 
sumption, however,  is  in  veterinary  practice.    The  oil  dis- 
tilled from  the  seeds  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cordials. 
Eke/eTie?  wol  up  growe. 
So  it  be  gladde. 
Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  84. 

TheTe'afenTiel  for  you,  and  columbines. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iv.  6, 
Above  the  lowly  plants  it  towers, 
^he  fennel,  with  its  yellow  flowers. 
And  in  an  earlier  age  than  ours 
Was  gifted  with  the  wondrous  powers. 
Lost  vision  to  restore. 

Longfellow,  Goblet  of  Life. 

2.  A  name  of  certain  plants  of  other  genera. 
See  below — Dog-fennel.  See  dog's-fennel.—GiaiA 
fennel,  the  Ferula  communis. — Hog-  or  sow-fennel, 
the  Peucedanum  offi,cvnale. —  Sweet  fennel,  Faeniculum 
dulce,  sometimes  eaten  as  a  vegetable  or  salad. — To  eat 
conger  and  fennelt,  to  eat  two  high  and  hot  things  to- 
gether :  esteemed  an  act  of  libertinism.    Nares. 

Because  their  legs  are  both  of  a  bigness :  and  he  plays 
at  quoits  well ;  and  eats  conger  and  fennel. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  ii.  4. 

fennel-flo'wer  (fen'el-flou''''6r),  to.  The  Nigella 
Damascena,  or  ragged-lady,  also  N.  satma,  the 
seeds  of  which  are  used  in  the  East  as  a  con- 
diment, and  medicinally  as  a  carminative  and 
diuretic. 

fennel- water  (fen'el-w§,"t6r),  n.  A  spirituous 
liquor  prepared  from  fennel-seed. 

Fennian  (fen'i-an),  n.  and  a.  Same  as  Fe- 
nian, 1.  "  , 

fennish  (f en'ish),  a.  [<  /e«i  -t-  -tsftl.]  Full  of 
fens;  fenny;  marshy. 

Hardlier  putrifyed  and  corrupted  than  all  the  fennishe 
waters  in  the  whole  country.       Whitgift,  Defence,  p.  378. 

fennyi  (f en'i),  a.  [<  ME.  fenny,  <  AS.  fennig, 
fenneg,  marshy,  muddy,  <  fenn,  fen,  marsh, 
mud:  see  fen^.  Cf.  fenny^^  1.  Having  the 
character  of  a  fen;  boggy;  marshy. 

JTuch  of  this  parke,  as  well  as  a  greate  part  of  the  coun- 
try about  it,  is  yery  fenny,  and  the  ayre  very  bad. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Oct.  21,  1644. 
A  hov'ring  vapour 
That  covers  for  a  while  the  fenny  pool. 

J.  BaUlie. 

2.  Inhabiting  or  growing  in  fens ;  abounding  in 
fens :  as,  fenny  brake. 

Fillet  of  B.  fenny  snake. 

In  the  caldron  boil  and  bake. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 
Paths  there  were  many. 
Winding  through  palmy  fern,  and  rushes /enTCj/. 

Keats,  Endymion,  i, 

3.  Muddy.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

That  mayster  is  mercyable ;  thag  [though]  thou  be  man 

fenny, 
&  al  to-marred  in  myre  whyl  thou  on  molde  lyuyes. 
Thou  may  schyne  thurg  schryfte,  thag  thou  haf  schome 

serued, 
&  pure  the  with  penaunce  tyl  thou  a  perle  worthe. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  1113. 

fenny^  (fen'i),  a.    Same  as  finewed. 

fenowedt  (fen'od),  a.    Same  a.B finewed. 

fensable,  fensible,  a.    Bee  f enable. 

fensome  (fen' sum),  a.  [E.  dial.,  for  *fendsome, 
<  fend^  +  -some.]  1.  Adroit;  sMlful. — 2. 
Neat;  handsome;  becoming.    Grose;  Srockett. 

fensureti  TO.     [<.  fence  + -ure.]    A  fence. 

Fence  orfensure,  vallum,  Hvloet. 

fent  (font),  TO.  [<  ME.  fente,  <  OP.  fente,  F. 
fente  (=.  Pg.  fenda),  a  slit,  <  fendre  =  Sp.  hen- 
der  =  Pg.  fender  =  It.  fendere,  <  L.  findere,  pp. 
fissus,  cleave,  split,  slit.  Hence  also  (from  L. 
findere)  fendace,  fissile,  fission,  fissure,  etc.] 
1.  A  slit;  specifically,  a  short  slit  or  opening 
left  in  an  article  of  dress,  as  in  the  sleeve  of  a 
shirt,  at  the  top  of  the  sHrt  in  a  dress,  etc.,  as 
a  means  of  putting  it  on;  a  placket  or  placket- 
hole. —  2.  A  crack ;  a  flaw.  [Prov.  Eng.]  —  3. 
A  remnant,  as  of  cotton ;  an  odd  piece ;  spe- 
cifically, imperfectly  printed  or  imperfectly 
dyed  ends  of  cotton  and  other  cloths,  which  are 
sold  for  patchwork  and  similar  purposes. 

Sand  and  bran  will  come  out  in  a  fine  strainer,  or  a  fine 
printing  fent.    O'Neill,  Dyeing  and  Calico  Printing,  p,  229. 

4.  Thebindingof  any  part  of  the  dress.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

fent  (fent),  v.  t.   [</em«,TO.,4.]    To  bind  (cloth). 

[Prov.  Eng.] 
fen-thrush  (fen'thmsh),  TO.   The  missel-thrush. 

C.  Swainson.     [North  Hants,  Eng.] 
fenugreek  (fen'u-grek),  n.     [Also  sometimes 

fenugreek,  formerly  also  written  fenigreek;  < 


fenugreek 

ME.  *fcmgrel;  ffeyngreh,  venecrehe,  <  AS.  feno- 
grecum,  and  separately /en  um  grecum  (=  D.  feni- 
griek  =  F.  fenugrec  =  Pr.  feimgrec,  fengree  = 
Sp.  fenogreco  =  Pg.  fenogrego),  <  L.  fenumgrce- 
cum,feiium  G-rcecum,  more  eorrectly/cEWMm  GrcB- 
cum,  fenugreek,  lit.  'Greek  hay':  fcenum,  less 
correctly  fenum,  erroneously  fwnum,  hay,  per- 
haps < -v/ */e,  produce :  see  fennel,  fetus.'\  The 
Trigonella  Fcenum-grcBCum,  an  annual  legumi- 
nous plant  indigenous  to  western  Asia,  but 
widely  naturalized,  and  extensively  cultivated 
in  Asia,  Africa,  and  some  parts  of  Europe.  The 
mucilaginous  seeds  are  used  as  food,  and  also 
in  medicine.    Also  fcenugreek. 

ffeyngrek  to  have  of  seede  is  to  be  sowe 

In  Ytalie  ene  in  tliis  Janes  ende. 

Pailadms,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  46. 

Fenigreeke  commeth  not  beliind  the  other  hearbs  before 
specified  in  credit  and  account  for  the  vertues  which  it 
hath  :  the  Greeks  call  it  Telus  and  Carphos. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  p.  207. 

In  the  case  of  a  drinic  called  "Hollands  whisltee,"  it 

was  produced  by  distilling  the  methylated  spirit  with  a 

little  nitric  acid,  and  then  sweetening  with  treacle,  and 

flavouring  with  rhubarb,  chloroform,  fcenugreek,  etc. 

Encyc.  Brit,  I.  176. 

feed,  feodal,  feodality,  feodary.  Less  correct 
spellings,  based,  like  the  Fveneh  feodal,  etc.,  on 
the  less  correct  Middle  Latin  forms, /eo^Mm,/eo- 
dalis,  etc.,  of  feud^,  feudal^,  etc.  The  English 
pronunciation  (fud,  fu'dal,  etc.)  belongs  to  the 
spelling /ewd,  etc. 

feoff  (f  ef ),  V.  t.  [An  artificial  spelling  preserved 
in  law  books,  in  imitation  of  the  Law  L.  and 
later  OF.  forms ;  the  E.  pronunciation  is  that 
of  the  reg.  E.  spelling/e/;  <  ME.  feffen,  invest 
with  a  fee  or  fief,  <  OF.  feffer,  fieffer,  fiefer  (later 
spelled  feoffer),  F.  fieffer  (in  Law  L.  feoffare, 
the  proper  ML.  verb  being  feodare,  or  rather 
feudare),  <  OF.  fief,  a  fee  or 'fief :  see  fee^,  fief, 
feud'^J]  1.  To  invest  with  a  fee  or  feud;  give 
or  grant  a  fee  to;  enfeoff. — 2\.  To  endow. 

Was  ther  non  other  broch  you  liste  lete, 
Tofeffe  witli  your  newe  love? 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  v.  1689. 

The  kynge  hym  feffed  with  his  ri^ht  glove,  and  than  he 

reised  hym  vpon  Ills'  feet.         Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  374. 

So  wel  was  William  bi-louede  with  riche  &  with  pore, 

So  fre  iofeffe  alle  frekes  [persons]  witli  ful  faire  giftes. 

William  of  Palerne  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1061, 

May  God  forbid  tofeffe  you  so  with  grace. 

Court  of  Love,  1.  932. 

feoff  (fef),».    See  fief. 

feoffee  (fe-fe'),  n.     [,<  feoff  +  -ee;  <  V.fieff^,  pp 

otfi^ffer^  feoff.]    A  person  who  is  enfeoffed  — 

that  is,  invested  with  a  fee. 
He  had  convayed  secretly  all  his  landes  to  feoffees  of 

trust.  Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 

Making  himself  rich  by  being  made  a  feoffee  in  trust  to 
deceased  brethren.      B.  Jonson,  Bartholomew  Fair,  v.  2. 

Feoffee  to  uses,  at  commmi  law,  one  to  whom  land  is  con- 
veyed to  the  use  of  another.    See  use. 

feoffer,  feoffor  (fef'er,  -or),  n.  [OF.  feoffor, 
feouff'our,  MJj.  feoffator :  see  feoff,  v.^  One  who 
enfeoffs,  or  grants  a  fee. 

feoffment  (f ef 'ment),  re.  [<  ME.  feffement,  <  OF. 
feoffment  (Mh  " feoffamentum),  <  feoffer,  etc., 
feoiff'  see  feoff,  V. 2  mlaw:  (a)  Originally,  the 
gift  of  a  fief  or  feud. 

Tlie  parliament  passed  bills  to  limit  the  benefit  of  clergy 
and  forbid /eo/menis  to  the  use  of  churches. 

Stiibbs,  Jledieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  319. 

(6)  The  conveyance  of  land  by  investiture,  or 
words  of  donation,  accompanied  by  livery  of 
seizin;  also,  the  document  making  such  con- 
veyance. 

Thanne  Symonye  and  Cyuyle  stoden  forth  bothe. 
And  vnf  eelde  the  feffement  that  Eals  hadde  maked. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  ill.  73. 
He  has  a  quarrel  to  carry,  and  has  caused 
A  deed  of  feoffment  of  his  whole  estate 
To  be  drawn  yonder :  he  has  't  within ;  and  you 
Only  he  means  to  make  feoffee. 

B.  Jonson,  Devil  is  an  Ass.  iv.  3. 
The  process  of  conveying  land  by  the  combined  effect 
of  a  deed  and  livery  of  seisin  was  called  a  feoffment ;  the 
deed  was  first  executed,  and  then  livery  of  seisin  was  given, 
and  a  memorandum  of  this  was  indorsed  on  the  deed,  and 
usually  attested  by  the  same  witnesses. 

F.  Pollock,  I,and  Laws,  p.  72. 

(c)  A  like  transfer  or  creation  of  any  corporeal 
hereditament  or  freehold  estate. 

Could  his  grants,  if  not  in  themselves  null,  avail  against 
his  posterity,  heirs  like  himself  under  the  grea.t  feoffment 
of  creation?  H^llam. 

feoffor,  n.    See  feoffer. 
feolet,  a.    Seefeel^. 

feort,  adv.  and  a.  A  Middle  English  form  of 
/arl. 

feorm-fultumt, ».  [AS.,  </(5orm, provision  (see 
farm^),  +  fultum,  aid,  assistance.]     In  Anglo- 
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Saxon  laic,  a  tax  for  the  king's  sustentation  as 
he  went  through  his  reahn. 

In  every  shire  the  king  received,  out  of  the  produce  of 
what  had  been  the  folk  land  contained  in  the  shire,  a  com- 
pensation for  his  sustentation,  termed  fb&feorm  fultum. 
S.  DowM,  Taxes  in  England,  I.  10. 

fer^  (f6r),  adv.  and  a.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal 
form  of /arl. 

fer^t,  fi-    -A.  rare  Middle  English  form  otfire. 

-fer.  [L.  adj.  -fer,  m.,  -fera,  i.,  -ferum,  neut.,  < 
ferre  =  E.  bear''-:  see  ferous,  ■vhorous.']  The 
terminal  element  of  nouns  with  a  correspond- 
ing adjective  in  -ferous,  as  conifer,  a  coniferous 
tree.    See  -ferous. 

feracious  (ff-ra'shus),  a.     [=  Sp.  feraz  =  It. 
ferace,  <  U.  ferax  (feraoi-),  fruitful,  fertile,  < 
/erre  =  E.  ftearl :  see  ftearl.   Ct.  fertile.']   Fruit- 
ful; producing  abundantly.     [Rare.] 
Like  an  oak 
Nurs'd  on/eracious  Algidum. 

Thomson,  Liberty,  iii. 

feracity  (f e-ras'i-ti),  n.  [<  ME.  feracitee  =  Sp. 
feracidad  "=  Pg.  feracidade  =  It.  feracity,  <  L. 
feracita(t-)s,  <  ferax  (feraci-) ,  fruitful :  see/era- 
d,om.'\    Pruitfulness.     [Bare.] 

Wel  Iroted  wolde  he  [the  olive]  fatte  ydonnged  be, 
And  wagged  [shaken]  with  wynde  ot  feracitee. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  209. 
Such  writers,  instead  of  brittle,  would  say  fragile ;  in- 
stead of  fruitf ulness,  ferocity. 

Beattie,  Moral  Science,  IV.  i.  §  3. 

ferae  (fe're),  n.  pi.  [L.,  fern.  pi.  (sc.  hesUce)  of 
/ej-Ms,  wild:  see ^erce.]  1.  Wild  animals.  See 
fierce naturm,'be\oYr. —  3.  [cap.']  IntheLinnean 
system  of  classification  (1766),  the  third  order 
of  Mammalia,  containing  the  ten  Linnean  gen- 
era Phoca,  Canis,  Felis,  Viverra,  Mustela,  Vrsus, 
Didelphys,  Talpa,  Sorex,  and  Erinaceus.  of  these, 
the  last  three  are  insectivorous,  and  the  seventh  is  mar- 
supial. Excluding  these  four,  and  bringing  in  the  genus 
Trichechus,  which  Linnseus  placed  in  Bruta,  the  order  be- 
comes the  following  modern  group : 
3.  [cap.]  An  order  of  Mammalia,  the  Carnivora 
of  authors,  it  includes  educabilian  quadrupeds  with 
teeth  of  three  kinds,  all  enameled,  the  canines  specialized, 
the  toes  clawed,  the  scaphoid  and  semilunar  carpal  bones 
consolidated  into  a  single  scapholunar  bone,  the  placenta 
zonary  deciduate,  the  brain  with  no  calcarine  sulcus, 
clavicles  rudimentary  or  wanting,  and  the  pelvis  and  hind 
limbs  developed.  The  FercB  thus  characterized  include 
all  the  ordinary  carnivorous  mammals,  and  are  divided 
into  Fissipedia  and  Pinnipedia,  the  former  containing 
the  terrestrial  forms,  the  latter  the  aquatic  seals. — Ferae 
naturss.  [L.,  lit.  wild  animals  of  nature ;  fercB,  pi,  fem., 
wild  animals  (see  etym.  above) ;  natures,  gen.  of  natura, 
nature :  also  generally  explained  as  meaning  literally  *  of  a 
wild  nature,' the  full  phrase  being  animaliaferce  naturce.] 
In  law,  animals  living  in  a  wild  state,  such  as  the  hare, 
deer,  or  pheasants :  distinguished  from  domesticated  ani- 
mals (ammflZm  domitce  naturce),  as  the  cow,  horse,  sheep, 
poultry. 

feraF  (fe'ral),  a.  [<  L.  fera,  a  wild  animal, 
a  wild  beast  (see  fierce),  +*-«/.]  1.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  wild  beasts;  wild;  ferine;  ferous; 
existing  in  a  state  of  nature ;  not  domesticated 
or  artificially  bred :  as,  the  mallard  is  the  feral 
stock  of  the  domestic  duck. 

This  girl  ...  is  one  of  those  women  men  make  a  quar- 
rel about  and  fight  to  the  death  for — the  old  feral  instinct, 
you  know.  0.  W.  Holmes,  Elsie  Venner,  xvi. 

Some  habit  common  to  swine  in  their  feral  condition. 
Pop.  Sai.  Mo.,  XXVIII.  638. 

2.  Run  wild;  having  escaped  from  domestica- 
tion and  reverted  to  a  state  of  nature. 

In  Paraguay  and  in  Circassia  it  has  been  noticed  that 
feral  horses  of  the  same  colour  and  size  usually  breed  to- 
gether. A.  S.  Wallace,  in  Fortnightly  Eev.,  N.  S.,  XL.  316. 

In  New  Zealand,  according  to  Dieflfenbach,  the/era^  cats 
assume  a  strealcy  grey  colour  like  that  of  wild  cats. 

Darvfln,  Var.  of  Animals  and  Plants,  p.  49. 

3.  Like  a  wild  beast;  characteristic  of  wild 
beasts;  brutal;  savage. — 4.  In  astrol.,  said  of 
a  planet  which  has  no  significant  relation  to 
any  other. 

feral2  (fe'ral),  a.  [=  Sp.  Vg.  feral  =  It.  ferale,  < 
L.  feralis,  of  or  belonging  to  the  dead,  fune- 
real, deadly,  fatal,  <  ferre,  =  E.  bear^,  in  ref- 
erence to  the  carrying  of  the  dead  in  funeral 
procession ;  cf .  E.  bier,  ult.  <  bear'i-.]  Funereal ; 
pertaining  to  funerals ;  mournful;  fatal;  cruel. 

Imminent  danger  and  feral  diseases  are  now  ready  to 
seize  upon  them.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  148. 

Feralia  (fe-ra'li-a),  n.  pi.     [L.,  neut.  pi.  of  fe- 
ralis: seeferal^.'i  In  2?ojb.  anftg'.,  an  appointed 
festival  in  honor  of  the  dead,  held  in  February. 
The  most  characteristic  observance  consisted  in  the  car- 
rying of  food  by  the  people  to  the  tombs  of  relatives  or  an- 
cestors, for  the  use  of  their  shades. 
ferantt,  a.     [ME.,  <  OP.  ferant,  fierand,  iron- 
gray:  seeferrandine.']    Iron-gray:  applied  to  a 
horse. 
The  floure  of  on  re  ferse  mene  one  fferant  stedez 
ffolowes  frekly  on  the  frekes,  thate  ffrayede  was  never. 
Morte  Arthurs  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2269. 
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ferash,  ferosh  (fe-rash',  -rosh'),  n.  [Anglo- 
Ind.,  repr.  BiaA.fardsh,  farrdsh,  <  Ai.farrdsh, 
a  servant  whose  business  is  to  spread  and  sweep 
the  mats,  carpets,  etc.,  (.farsh,  a,  carpet,  a  mat, 
floor-cloth,  anything  spread  out,  ifiarsh,  spread- 
ing.] In  the  East  Indies,  a  menial  servant 
whose  proper  business  is  to  spread  carpets,  pitch 
tents,  etc.,  and  in  a  house  to  do  the  work  of  a 
chambermaid.  Yule  and  Burnell,  Anglo-Indian 
Glossary. 

ferberite  (fer'b§r-it),  n.  [After  E.  Ferler  of 
Gera,  Germany.]  A  tungstate  of  iron  with  a 
little  manganese,  found  in  cleavable  masses  in 
Sierra  Almagrera  in  southern  Spain. 

teI^.^,p.  a.    A  Middle  English  form  of /eard. 

ferdH,  »i-  [ME.,  </eren,  fear:  seefear^.]  Fear. 
Stinting  in  my  tale 
For/erde.  Chaucer,  Death  of  Blanche,  1. 1214. 

But  the  freike  torferd  fled  of  his  gate, 
ffrusshet  thurgh  the  folke  forth  of  his  sight. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  6696. 

ferd^t,  n.  [MB.,  also  fierde,  feord,furd,  <  AS. 
ferdifyrd,  an  army,  host,  company  (=  OS.  fiard 
=  OFries.  fierd,  fart,  an  expedition,  journey,  = 
MD.  vaert,  D.  vaerd,  vaard,  journey,  =  OHG. 
fart,  MHG.  vart,  G.  fiahrt,  a  journey,  =  Icel. 
ferdli  =  Dan.  fwrd  =  Sw.  fiard,  voyage,  travel, 
course),  ifiaran,  go:  seefiare^.]  An  army;  a 
host.  [This  word,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  form 
fiyrd,  is  used  historically  in  a  technical  sense. 
Seefyrd.] 

Faraon  withth  all  hiss/erd 

Comm  aflterrwarrd.         Ormulum,  1. 14792. 

Ther  com  him  a-sens  of  kinges  &  other  grete 
The  fairest /erde  of  folk  that  euer  bi-fore  was  seie. 

William  of  Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  5326. 

fer  de  fourchette  (far  de  for-shet').  [F.:  fer, 
iron;  de,  ot;  fourchette,  fork:  see  ferro-,  four- 
chette.] In  her.,  a  fork-shaped  support  for  a 
musket ;  the  croc  or  rest  used  in  the  early  days 
of  hand-firearms. 

fer-de-lance  (far'd6-lons')i  ".  [P.,  lit.  lanee- 
head.  Iron  of  the  lance :  fer,  <  'L.fierrum,  iron ;  de, 
<  L.  de,  of ;  lance,  lance :  see  lance.]  The  lance- 
headed  or  yellow  viper,  Craspedocephalus  (or 
Bothrops)  lanceolatus,  of  the  family  Crotalidce, 
a  large  and  very  venomous  serpent  of  the  warm 
parts  of  America.  It  is  from  6  to  7  feet  long,  and  is 
capable  of  making  considerable  springs  when  in  pursuit 
of  prey  or  of  some  object  which  has  irritated  it.  Its  bite 
is  often  fatal,  the  only  antidote  of  any  avail  seeming  to  be, 
as  in  the  case  of  bites  of  other  venomous  snakes,  ai'dent 
spirits.  This  serpent  infests  sugar-plantations  in  the 
West  India  islands,  and  is  dreaded  alike  by  man  and  beast 
The  tail  ends  in  a  horny  spine,  which  scrapes  harshly 
against  rough  objects,  but  does  not  rattle.  See  cut  under 
Craspedocephalus. 

If  by  some  rare  chance  you  encounter  [in  the  island  of 
Martinique]  a  person  who  has  lost  an  arm  or  a  leg,  you 
can  be  almost  certain  you  are  looking  at  a  victim  of  the 
fer-de-lance — the  serpent  whose  venom  putrefies  living 
tissue.  Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVIL  328. 

fer  de  mouline  (far  d6  mo-len').  [P.:  /ej-,iron; 
de,  of;  mouline,  mill:  see  milP-.]  In  her.,  the 
iron  let  into  the  millstone.  .AJso  called  miU- 
rine. 

ferdigewt,  «■     [See  fiarthmgale.]     A  farthin- 
gale. 
In  our  tricke  ferdegews  and  billiments  of  golde. 

Udall,  Roister  Doister,  ii.  3. 

ferdnesst,  «•  [ME.  fierdnes,  fear,  <  fierd,  fered, 
pp.  (see  fierd^j  fieard),  +  -^es,  -ness.]  The  state 
of  being  afraid;  fearf ulness. 

Voiferdnes  he  turned  ogayne 
And  durst  do  no  thing  at  the  kyrk. 

Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  122. 

ferdwitt  (ferd'wit),  n.  [The  form  in  old  law 
books  (Law  L.  fierdwita)  of  ME.  fierdwite,  AS, 
fierdwite,  fiyrdwite,  a  fine  for  neglecting  the  mili- 
tary service,  i fiyrd,  sXsowntten fierd,  fisrd,fira, 
an  army,  the  military  array  of  the  whole  coun- 
try, an  expedition  (see  fierd"^),  +  wite,  punish- 
ment, fine :  see  wite.]  In  Anglo-Saxon  law,  a 
fine  imposed  on  persons  for  not  going  forth  in 
a  military  expedition. 

fereit,  n.  and  V.  A  Middle  English  form  of /ear. 

fere^t,  n.    See  fieerK 

fere^t,  n.    A  rare  Middle  English  form  otfi,re. 

fere*t,  a,.    See  fearS. 

feredt,  p.  a.    A  Middle  English  form  ot  fieard. 

fereta,  n.    Plural  otfieretum.  „ 

feretert,  fertert,  n.  [ME.  fierier,  fiertre,  <  Ot. 
fiertre,  fiertre,  fieretre  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  fiereiro,  <.  i- 
fieretrum,  an  accom.  of  Gr.  fipcrpov  (the  proP*' 
L.  word  being  fieroulum),  a  litter,  a  bier,  <  f' 
pew  =  L.  fierre  =  E.  bear\  Cf .  E.  bier,  <  oear'-.l 
Same  a,s  feretory.  .  , 

feretory  (fer'e-to.ri),  «.;  pi.  feretories  (-nz). 
lAsfiereter,fierter',-wit'hteTm.-ory.]  1.  AsWuie 


Feretory. 
English  medieval  silverworlc. 


feretory 

or  bier  oontain- 
ifflff  the  relics  of 
saints,  adapted 
to  be  borne  in 
religious  proces- 
sions.—2.  The 
place  in  a  church 
where  such  a 
shrine  is  set. 

feretrum  (fer'e- 
trum),  TO. ;  pl./e- 
re«m  (-trS,).  [L. 
ML.:  see  fereter,  feretory.'}    8a,me  as  feretory. 

ferfortht,  adv.    Same  as  far-forth.    Chaucer. 

fergusonite  (ttr'gu-son-it),  n.  [After  Robert 
Ferguson,  of  Eaith,  Scotland.]  A  brownish- 
blaok  mineral  consisting  mainly  of  niobio  acid 
and  yttria,  and  crystallizing  in  the  tetragonal 
system,  it  occurs  in  quartz  near  Cape  rarewell,  Green- 
land ;  also  in  Sweden,  Massachusetts,  and  North  Carolina. 

leria  (fef'ri-a),  n.  [L. :  seeferitE,  ferie.l  In  the 
Eoman  Catholic  ecclesiastical  calendar,  any 
day  of  the  week  from  Monday  to  Friday,  inclu- 
sive— that  is,  any  day  but  the  Jewish  and  the 
CJhristian  sabbath :  as, /ma  secunda,  tertia,  etc. 
[This  use  constitutes  a  reversal  of  the  original  meaning  of 
the  word  of  which  there  appears  to  be  no  adequate  ex- 
planation.   See/erioB.] 


The  regular  rotation  of  fast  and  feast,  vigil  and/ena, 
in  the  calendar.  Eneyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  510. 

feriae  (fe'ri-e),  ».  jjZ.  [L. :  see /erie  and /air^.] 
In  Bom.  antiq.,  holidays  during  which  free 
Romans  suspended  their  political  transactions 
and  lawsuits,  and  slaves  enjoyed  a  cessation 
of  labor.  The  f  erise  were  thus  dies  nefasti.  They  were 
divided  into  two  classes,  fence  publicce  wad/erice  privatce. 
The  latter  were  observed  by  single  families  or  individuals 
in  commemoration  of  some  particular  event  of  conse- 
quence to  themselves  or  their  ancestors.  Ferke  publicce 
included  all  days  on  which  public  religious  festivals  were 
held,  whether  stated  {ferue  stativoe  or  states)  or  occurring 
every  year,  but  not  on  fixed  days,  the  precise  dates  being 
appointed  each  time  by  the  magistrates  (ferice  conoeptivce), 
or  ordered  by  the  consuls,  pretors,  or  dictator,  with  special 
reference  to  some  particular  emergency  (ferice  impera- 
tivce).  The  manner  in  which  the  public  ferise  were  kept 
bears  great  analogy  to  the  modern  observance  of  Sunday, 
the  people  visiting  the  temples  of  the  gods  and  offering 
prayers  and  sacrifices. 

ferial  (fe'ri-al),  a.  [<  ME.feryalle,  <  OF.  feri- 
al, F.  ferial  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  ferial  =  It.  feriale, 
<  ML.  ferialis,  <  feria,  a  holiday:  see  feriw  and 
/ajj-^.]  1.  Pertaining  to  holidays  (feria),  or  to 
public  days:  specifically,  in  Scotland,  formerly 
applied  to  those  days  on  which  it  was  not  law- 
ful for  courts  to  be  held  or  any  judicial  step  to 
be  taken. 

It  hath  be  vsld,  the  Maire  and  Shiref  of  Bristowe  to 
kepe  theire  due  residence  at  the  Counter  euery  fferyall 
day,  aswele  byfore  none  as  atternone. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  426. 

In  feriaU  tyme  serve  chese  shraped  with  sugur  and 
sauge-levis.  Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  372. 

It  was  the  settled  policy  of  the  empire  for  the  emperor 
thus  to  determine  concerning /en'a!  days. 

■    Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXX.  11. 

2.  Eceles.,  pertaining  to  any  day  of  the  week 
which  is  not  appointed  for  a  specific  fast  or 
festival.  Whether  a  day  is  ferial  or  not  depends  upon 
whether  any  specific  service  is  appointed  for  it.  See  note 
under /en'a. — Ferial  use,  church  music  used  on  ordinary 
occasions,  and  having  no  special  festal  or  penitential  char- 
acter ;  opposed  to  festal  use,  the  music  used  on  festal  days. 
feriationt  (fe-ri-a'shgn),  n.  [<  L.  as  if  *feria- 
tio(n-),  <.  feriari  Q  It.  feriare  =  Sp.  Pg.feriar 
=  OF.  ferier),  keep  holiday,  <  ferice,  holidays.] 
The  act  of  keeping  holiday;  cessation  from 
work. 

^y  should  the  Christian  church  have  lesse  power  than 
the  Jewish  synagogue  ?  here  was  not  a  meere  ferUition, 
but  a  feasting.  Bp.  Hall,  The  Pool  of  Bethesda. 

As  though  there  were  stay  feriatimi  in  nature,  this  sea- 
son is  commonly  termed  the  physician's  vacation. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

feriet,  n.  [ME.  ferie,  ferye,  a  holiday,  <  OP. 
fme,fovrie,  F.  ferie  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  feria  (cf .  D.  G-. 
ferien  =  Dan.  Sw.  ferier,  pL,  vacation),  <  L. 
feriiB,  ML.  in  sing,  feria,  a  holiday;  cf.  fair'^, 
which  is  the  same  word  with  vernacular  (OP., 
etc.)  development,  while  ferie,  etc.,  is  a  mere 
reflex  of  the  L.  form.]    A  holiday;  a  stated 


Vch  day  is  haliday  with  hym  or  an  heigh  ferye; 
And  if  he  au3te  wole  here  it  is  an  harlotes  tonge. 

Piers  Plovmmn  (B),  xiii.  415, 

These  ben  the  feries  of  the  Lord,  whiche  ye  schulen 

ciepe  hooli.  Wyclif,  Lev.  xxiii.  2  (Purv.). 

ferine  (fe'rin  or  -rin),  a.  and  n.  [=  OF.  ferin 
=  Sp.  Pg,  It.  ferine,  <  L.  ferinus,  <fera,  a  wild 
Mfimalj  see  ferw,  feraU,  and  flerce.l  I.  a.  1. 
j"  lid ;  in  a  state  of  nature ;  never  having  been 
domesticated. 
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The  only  difficulty  ...  is  touching  those  ferine,  nox- 
ious, and  untameable  beasts,  as  lions,  tigers,  wolves,  bears. 
Sir  M.  Hale,  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  202. 

The  beasts  ...  are  not  truly  wild;  yet  they  live  in  the 
manner  of  wild  beasts,  that  are  feral,  not  ferine. 

A.  Neman,  Zoologist,  8d  ser.  (1888),  xii.  101. 
2.  Malignant ;  noxious :  as,  a  ferine  disease. 
Dunglison. 

II,  n.  A  wild  beast ;  a  beast  of  prey. 
fennely  (fe'rin-li),  adv.    In  the  manner  of  wild 
beasts.     Craig. 

ferineness  (fe'rin-nes),  «.  Wildness;  savage- 
ness. 

A  conversation  with  those  that  were  fallen  into  a  more 
barbarous  habit  of  life  and  manners  would  easily  assimi- 
late, at  least,  the  next  generation  to  barbarism  and  ferine- 
"^»»-  Sir  M.  Hale,  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  197. 

Feringee,  Feringhee  (fe-ring'ge),  n.  [Hind. 
Farangi  =  Pers.  Mrangi  =  Ar.  M-anji,  Afranji, 
a  European;  formed,  with  the  relational  suffix 
-»,  <  Hind.  Farang  =  Pers.  Firang,  a  European ; 
a  corruption  of  FranJc.']  A  Frank ;  a  European ; 
specifically,  among  the  Hindus,  an  Englishman. 

The  first  instalment  of  these  notorious  cartridges  ... 
were  without  doubt  abundantly  otiensive  to  the  Farin- 
ghees  as  well  as  to  the  Paithful.  Capt.  M.  Thomson. 

ferio  (fe'ri-6),  n.  The  mnemonic  name  of  that 
mood  of  the  first  fi^re  of  syllogism  of  which 
the  major  premise  is  negative  and  the  minor 
particular.  The  following  is  an  example :  No  birds  are 
viviparous;  but  some  marine  animals  are  birds;  hence, 
some  marine  animals  are  not  viviparous.  The  word  is 
one  of  the  names  invented  in  the  thirteenth  century  and 
attributed  to  Petrus  Uispanus.  The  three  vowels,  e,  i,  o, 
indicate  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  three  proposi- 
tions.   See  harbara. 

ferison  (fe-n'son),  n.  The  mnemonic  name  of 
that  mood  of  the  third  figure  of  syllogism  which 
has  one  of  the  premises  particular  and  the  other 
negative.  The  following  is  an  example :  No  placental 
mammal  lays  eggs ;  some  placental  mammals  are  finned ; 
therefore,  some  finned  animals  do  not  lay  eggs.  The  word 
is  one  of  the  names  of  moods  invented  in  the  thirteenth 
century  and  attributed  to  Petrus  Hispanus.  The  three 
vowels,  e,  i,  o,  indicate  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
three  propositions,  namely,  universal  negative,  particular 
aflirmative,  particular  negative.  The  /  shows  that  the 
mood  is  to  be  reduced  to  ferio,  the  s  that  the  minor  prem- 
ise is  simply  converted  in  the  reduction. 

ferity  (fer'i-ti),  n.  [=  OP.  ferite,  fierte,  vio- 
lence, boldness,  audacity,  F.  fierte,  pride,  =  It. 
feriia,  <  \i.  ferita{t-)s,  wildness,  (.  ferus,  wild, 
savage:  see/era^i, ^erce.]  Wildness;  savage- 
ness;  cruelty. 

Tae  ferity  of  such  minds  holds  no  rule  in  retaliations. 
Sir  T.  Brovme,  Christ.  Mor.,  iii.  12. 

The  evil  of  his  heart  is  but  like  the  ferity  and  wildness 
of  lions'  whelps.        Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  804. 

Forgetting  the  ferity  of  their  nature,  become  civilized 
to  all  his  employments.  Evelyn,  Sylva. 

Even  in  rugged  Scotland,  nature  is  scarcely  wilder  than 
a  mountain  sheep,  certainly  a  good  way  short  of  the  ferity 
of  the  moose  and  caribou.  The  Century,  XXVII.  111. 

ferkt,  V.    QeefirW-. 

ferlicht,  a.  and  adv.    See  ferliy. 

ferlingt,  «.  [Also  written /arfiregr  {at.  farP,  far- 
del"^, farthel)  ;  ult.  <  AS.fedrthling,  a  fourth  part, 
a  farthing:  see  farthing.']  1.  In  old  law,  a 
fourth;  a  fourth  part;  a  quarter;  a  farthing. 
Specifically — 2.  A  quarter  of  a  ward  or  bor- 
ough. 

In  King  Edward  the  Confessor's  time  .  .  .  there  were 

in  this  Borough  f  oure  Ferlings,  that  is.  Quarters  or  Wards. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Camden's  Britain,  p.  597. 

ferling-noblet  (fer'llng-no''''bl),  n.  The  quarter- 
noble,  an  English  gold  coin.    See  quarter-no'ble. 

ferly,  farly  (fer'U,  far'U),  a.  and  n.  [Also 
written  ferlie,  farlie;  <  MB.  ferly,  ferli,  ferlich, 
ferlyke,  fearful,  terrible,  unexpected,  sudden, 
strange,  wonderful  (as  a  noun,_a  wonder,  a 
strange  event  or  object),  <  AS.  fcerlic,  sudden, 
unexpected,  quick  (=  D.  gevaarlijk  =  MHG. 
vcerlieh,  G.  gefdhrlich,  dangerous,  =  Icel.  fdrligr, 
disastrous,  =  Dan.  Sw.farUg,  dangerous),  ifcer, 
danger,  fear:  see/earl.]  I.  a.  1.  Fearful;  ter- 
rible. 

A  ferly  strife  fel  them  betwene. 
As  they  went  bi  the  way. 
Robin  Hood  and  the  Monk  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  3). 

2.  Unexpected;  sudden. — 3.  Singular;  won- 
derful; extraordinary. 

Tho  seide  Petyr,  "a  ferli  thinge 
I  was  fer  hens  atte  myprechinge." 

King  Horn  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  84. 

■Wha  herkned  ever  swilk  a,  ferly.  thing? 

Chaucer,  Eeeve's  Tale,  1.  263. 

All  the  folk  that  with  him  ware 
War  ful  faine  of  this  ferly  fare. 

Holy  Hood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  129. 

[Obsolete  or  prov.  Bng.  and  Scotch  in  all 
senses.] 
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II.  n.  1.  A  wonder;  a  strange  deed,  event, 
or  object. 

And  ere  I  cam  to  the  court  ,  .  . 
M&uyferlys  me  by-fel  in  a  fewe  geris. 

Piers  Plowman  (A),  xii.  68. 
Ha!  whare  ye  gaun,  ye  vrav/lin' ferlie.' 

Bums,  To  a  Louse. 
Ferly  is  properly  a  wonder,  but  it  is  also  used  to  ex- 
press any  sight,  incident,  or  event  that  is  unusual  or  that 
attracts  attention;  thus,  two  friends  meeting  will  say 
"let  us  walk  thro'  the  toun  and  see  tbeferliea." 

Destruction  of  Troy,  p.  466,  notes. 

2.  Wonder;  astonishment. 

Bot  I  haf  grete  ferly,' thB.t  1  fynd  no  man 
That  has  writen  in  story  how  Hanelok  thys  lond  wan. 
Robert  of  Branny,  p.  26, 
Florence  of  that  fare  thanne  gret  ferli  hadde. 

William,  of  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  4531. 

When  Achilles  the  choise  niaidon  with  chere  can  behold. 
He  hade  ferly  of  hir  fairhede,  &  fell  into  thoglit. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  9144. 

3.  A  fault.  [Obsolete  or  prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch 
in  all  senses.] 

ferlyt,  farlyt,  adv.  [<  ME.  ferly,  ferli,  <  AS. 
fwrlice,  suddenly,  < farlie,  sudden:  set) ferly, a.] 

1.  Fearfully;  singularly;  wonderfully. 

He  come  to  speke  with  oure  ladi 
Ferli  him  thougt  that  sche  was  sory. 

King  Horn  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  81. 

2,  Suddenly;  hastily;  quickly, 

Feerly  he  aperide  not.  Wyclif,  3  Ki.  ix.  40  (Oxf.). 

The  rain  .  .  .  ferly  flayed  that  folk. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  MoiTis),  ii.  960. 

Josue  f elle  on  hem  feerlich.       Wyclif,  Josh.  x.  9  (Oxf.). 

ferly  (fer'li),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  ferUed,  ppr. 
ferlying.     [<  ferly,  a.']    To  wonder.    [Scotch.] 

Tell  what  new  taxation's  comin*, 
ki\'  ferlie  at  the  folk  in  Lon'on. 

Burns,  The  Twa  Dogs. 

fermlf,  a.    A  Middle  English  form  otfirm. 
ferm^t,  ».     A  Middle  English  form  oifarm^. 
fermacyt,  ».     [ME.,  <  OF.  farmaeie:  see  phar- 
macy.']   A  medicine ;  healing  drink. 
Fermacyes  of  herbes.      Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  1.  1865. 

fermail  (fer-mal'),  n.  [OF.,  also  fermeil.  fer- 
mal  (ML.  reflex  firmalius,  firmalus,  etc.) ;  <  ML. 
firmaculwm.  a  clasp,  <  firmare,  make  firm :  see 
firm,  v.]  A  clasp  or  catch  for  mail  or  costume : 
same  as  agraffe,  1. 

fermaryt,  «•    See  fermery. 

fermata  (fer-ma'ta),  n.  [It.,  a  pause,  stop, 
rest,  <  fermare,  stop,  fix,  prevent,  confirm,  <  L. 
firmare,  make  firm,  strengthen,  <  firmus,  firm : 
see  firm,  a.]  In  miisic:  (a)  A  pause  or  break; 
especially,  in  a  concerto,  a  pause  in  the  accom- 
paniment to  give  room  for  an  extended  cadenza 
by  the  soloist.  (6)  A  hold  or  pause  upon  a 
tone  or  chord,  the  length  being  discretionary 
with  the  performer  or  conductor,  (c)  The  sign 
iTN  or  'c/  placed  over  or  under  a  note  or  even 
a  bar  to  indicate  such  a  hold  or  pause.  See 
hom. 

Fermatian  (fer-ma'shian),  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  French  mathematician  Pierre  de  Fermat 
(1601-65).— Fermatian  reasoning,  reasoning  in  the 
following  form :  "A  certain  character,  P,  if  possessed  by 
any  one  of  a  linear  series  of  subjects,  is  necessarily  pos- 
sessed by  the  next  following  subject :  now,  the  character 
P  is  possessed  by  the  first  subject  of  the  series :  ergo,  it  is 
possessed  by  all  the  subj  ects. "  The  discovery  of  this  f  oim 
of  reasoning  by  Format  opened  the  theory  of  numbers  to 
the  researches  of  mathematicians.  It  holds  good  even  if 
the  series  is  infinite,  so  long  as  it  contains  no  member 
which  cannot  be  reached  by  proceeding  by  successive 
steps  from  the  first  member,  as  is  the  case,  for  example, 
with  the  entire  class  of  finite  positive  integer  numbers. 
In  this  particular  Fermatian  reasoning  is  contrasted,  for 
example,  with  the  syllogism  of  transposed  quantity,  which 
holds  only  for  finite  classes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Fer- 
matian inference  fails  in  such  a  case  as  the  following :  If 
Achilles,  pursuing  a  tortoise,  is  behind  it  at  any  instant, 
then  he  will  still  be  behind  it  when  he  reaches  the  point 
where  the  tortoise  now  is ;  but  he  is  behind  it  at  first ; 
therefore,  he  will  always  be  behind  it.  The  following  is 
equally  absurd :  If  any  whole  number  is  finite,  the  next 
greater  whole  number  is  finite  ;  but  1  is  finite ;  hence,  all 
whole  numbers  are  finite. 

fermet,  n.  An  obsolete  variant  otfarm^. 

ferment  (f^r'ment),  n.  [=  F.  ferment  =  Sp. 
Pg.  It.  fermento,  <  Tu.  fermentum,lea,ven,  yeast, 
a  drink  made  of  fermented  barley,  fig.  anger, 
passion,  contr.  of  *fervimentum,  <^fervere,  boil, 
be  agitated:  see  fervent,  fervid.]  If.  A  gentle 
boiling,  or  the  internal  motion  of  the  constitu- 
ent parts  of  a  fluid.  [Eare.]  —  2.  That  which 
is  capable  of  causing  fermentation.  Ferments  are 
of  two  kinds,  organized  and  unorganized.  Organized  fer- 
ments belong  to  the  lowest  order  of  microscopic  fungi. 
(See  fermentation.)  Unorganized  or  chemical  ferments  are 
substances  capable  of  causing  chemical  changes  in  certain 
other  substances  without  themselves  being  permanently 
changed  in  the  process :  as  diastase,  maltin,  and  ptyalin. 
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which  convert  starch  into  a  soluble  modification  or  into 
sugar;  pepsin,  which  dissolves proteids,  forming  peptones; 
emulain,  which  resolves  amygdalln  into  oil  of  bitter  al- 
monds, prusslc  acid,  and  dextrose. 

Use  this  fenn^nt 
For  musty  brede,  whom  this  wol  condyment. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  206. 

8.  Figuratively,  commotion;  heat;  tumult; 
agitation:  as,  to  put  the  passions  in  a.  ferment. 

The  nation  is  in  too  high  a  ferment  for  me  to  expect 
either  fair  war,  or  even  so  much  as  fair  quarter,  from  a 
reader  of  the  ppposite  party. 

Dryden,  Pref.  to  Hind  and  Panther. 

There  was  &  ferment  in  the  minds  of  men,  a  vague  crav- 
ing for  something  new.  MctcaiUay,  Moore's  Byron. 

The  lowest  population  of  the  great  cities,  from  Balti- 
more to  Chicago,  rose  in  ferment  and  mischief. 

Q.  S.  Merriam,  S.  Bowles,  II.  426. 

Abetlc  ferment.  See  oc««i<;.— Fibrin  ferment.  See 
fibrin. — Universal  ferment,  in  alchem,y,  a  supposed 
chemical  substance  of  such  a  nature  that,  applied  to  any 
animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral,  it  improves  the  latter,  so  as 
to  make  it  the  most  perfect  thing  of  its  kind. 
ferment  (f6r-ment'),  V.  [=  F.  fermenter  =  Sp. 
Pg.fermentar  =  It.  fermentare,  <  li.fermentare, 
cause  to  rise  or  ferment,  pass,  rise  or  ferment, 
<.  fermentum,  a  ferment,  yeast:  see  ferment,  ».] 

1.  trans.  If.  To  cause  to  boil  gently;  cause 
ebullition  in. —  2.  To  cause  fermentation  in. 

One,  whose  spirit  vfa,s  fermented  with  the  leaven  of  the 
Pharisees.  StUlingJleet,  Sermons,  I.  iv. 

3.  Figuratively,  to  set  in  agitation;  excite; 

arouse. 
Ye  vigorous  swains !  while  yonth  ferments  your  blood 
And  purer  spirits  swell  the  sprightly  flood. 
Now  range  the  hills,  the  gameful  woods  beset, 
Wind  the  shrill  horn,  or  spread  the  waving  net. 

Pope,  Windsor  Forest,  1.  93. 

Fermentlng-vat,  in  brem.ng,  a  tun  or  tank  which  holds 

the  wort  during  tlie  fermentation  caused  by  the  addition 

of  the  yeast. 
II.  intrans.  1.  To  undergo  fermentation. 
If  wine  or  cider  iofemrient  twice,  it  will  be  harder  than 

if  it  iisAfermeffUed  but  once. 

Neile,  Cider,  quoted  in  Evelyn's  Pomona. 

2.  Figuratively,  to  be  in  agitation ;  be  excited, 
as  by  violent  emotions  or  passions,  or  great 
problems. 

There  is  a  War,  questionless  a  fermenting  against  the 
Protestants.  Howell^  Letters,  I.  ii.  24. 

My  griefs  not  only  pain  me 
As  a  lingering  disease. 
But,  finding  no  TedreBSf  ferment  and  rage. 

Maton,  S.  A.,  1.  619. 

fermentability  (f6r-men-ta-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  fer- 
mentable :  see  -bility.']  Capabili'ty  of  being  fer- 
mented. 

NewmaUj  it  would  seem,  was  unwUling  to  admit  of  the 
/ermerttaMity  of  milk. 

A.  Hunter,  Georgical  Essays,  i.  197. 

fermentable  (f 6r-men'ta-bl),  a.  [<  ferment  + 
-able.']  Capable  of  fermentation:  thus,  eider, 
beer  of  all  kinds,  wine,  and  other  vegetable 
liquors  axe  fermentable.    Also  fermentiUe. 

fermentalf  (ffer-men'tal),  a.  \_<. ferment  +  -ai!.] 
Having  power  to  effect  fermentation. 

That,  containing  little  salt  or  spirit,  they  [cucumbers] 
may  also  debilitate  the  vital  acidity  and  fermental  faculty 
of  the  stomack,  we  readily  concede. 

Sir  T,  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  ii.  7. 

Fermentarian  (f6r-men-ta'ri-an),  n.  [<,  ferment 
+  -arian.']  A.  term  of  reproach  applied  in  the 
ecclesiastical  controversies  of  the  eleventh 
century  to  one  who  used  leavened  or  ferment- 
ed bread  in  the  eucharist.  See  Azymite  and 
Prozymite. 

fermentatet  (fSr-men'tat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  fermen- 
tatus,  pp.  of  fermentare,  ferment :  see  ferment, 
«.]    To  leaven ;  cause  fermentation  in. 

The  largest  part  of  the  Lords  veiefermentated  with  an 
anti-episcopal  sourness. 

Bp.  Hacket,  Abp.  Williams,  ii.  179. 

fermentation  (f6r-men-ta'shgn),  n.  {=='P.  fer- 
mentation =  Sp.  fermentacion  =  Pg.  fermen- 
tagSo  =  It.  fermentasione,  <  L.  as  if  *fermen- 
tatio{n-),  <  fermentare,  ferment:  see  ferment.] 
If.  A  gentle  boiling  or  ebullition.  —  2.  A 
decomposition  produced  in  an  organic  sub- 
stance by  the  physiological  action  of  a  living 
organism  or  by  certain  unorganized  agents. 
See  ferment.  Fungi  (and  especially  species  of  Saceha- 
romyces)  and  bacteria  are  the  agents  of  fermentative  pro- 
cesses or  changes.  Fermentation  naturally  ceases  when 
the  nutritive  elements  of  the  fermented  substance  are 
exhausted,  or  a  sufficient  proportion  of  a  substance  (as  al- 
cohol) deleterious  to  the  ferment-organism  is  produced. 
It  may  be  checked  or  altogether  prevented  by  anything 
which  prevents  the  growth  of  the  organism,  as  by  exclu- 
sion of  the  germs  or  spores,  by  subjection  to  a  temperature 
too  high  or  too  low,  by  the  presence  of  too  large  a  propor- 
tion of  sugar  or  of  a  substance  (called  an  antiseptic)  which 
acts  as  a  poison  to  the  organism.  There  are  various  kinds 
of  fermentation,  each  of  which  is  caused  by  special  organ- 
isms. Alcoholic  fermentation  in  saccharine  solutions,  or 
fermentation  in  its  most  restricted  sense,  may  be  produced 
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by  any  of  several  organisms,  including  several  species  of 
Saccharomyces,  Mucor,  Penicillium,  and  Aspergillus,  and 
to  a  slight  extent  by  certain  other  fungi ;  but  the  most  im- 
portant agent  is  Saccharomyces  cerevisice,  which  produces 
the  fermentation  of  beer.  In  fermenting  wine,  several 
species  of  Saccharomyces  are  found.  S.  Myeoderma  forms 
a  mold-like  growth  on  the  surface,  the  so-called  flowers  of 
■wine.  Acetous  fermentation  takes  place  in  liquids  which 
have  undergone  alcoholic  fermentation,  and  is  caused  by 
Micrococcus  (Myeoderma)  aceti,  the  vinegar-plant.  The 
alcohol  is  oxidized,  and  acetic  acid  or  vinegar  is  the  re- 
sult. This  micrococcus  takes  two  forms :  the  immersed 
or  anaerobiotic  form  exists  as  a  mucilaginous  mass  called 
the  mother  of  vinegar;  the  other  is  the  surface  or  aerobi- 
otic  form,  the  flowers  of  vinegar.  According  to  Pasteur, 
the  latter  only  is  active  in  producing  fermentation.  Lac- 
tic fermentation,  or  souring  of  milk,  is  induced  by  cer- 
tain bacteria  which  decompose  the  sugar  of  milk  and  pro- 
duce lactic  acid.  Viscous  ferynentation  is  of  two  kinds : 
the  one  is  caused  by  certain  bacteria  which  convert  the 
fermenting  substance  into  a  slimy  mass  and  produce 
mannite ;  the  other  is  caused  by  Leuconxistoc  raesenteri- 
cddes,  which  brings  about  the  slimy  condition,  but  does 
not  produce  mannite.  The  latter  occurs  in  saccharine 
solutions,  and  is  a  source  of  serious  loss  to  sugar -manu- 
facturers on  the  European  continent.  The  ag'5nt  in  bu- 
tyric fermentation  is  Bacillus  amylobacter,  an  i  butyric 
acid  is  the  result.  Certain  fermentative  changes  are  pro- 
duced in  wood  by  various  fungi.  Putrefactive  fermenta- 
tion, or  putrefaction,  occurs  in  animal  substances  and 
plant  products  contaming  a  large  proportion  of  nitroge- 
nous matter.  The  organism  which  is  active  in  the  putre- 
faction of  beef  is  Bacterium  temw.  The  ammoniacal 
fermentation  of  urine  is  caused  hy  Micrococcus  ureoe.  See 
putrefaction,  bacterium,  and  germ  theory,  under  germ. 

Fermentation  is  a  very  general  phenomenon.  It  is  life 
without  air,  or  life  without  free  oxygen,  or,  more  gener- 
ally still,  it  Is  the  result  of  a  chemical  process  accom- 
pUshed  on  a  fermentable  substance. 

Pasteur,  Fermentation  (trans.),  p.  270. 

3.  Figuratively,  the  state  of  being  in  high  ac- 
tivity or  commotion ;  agitation ;  excitement, 
as  of  the  intellect  or  feelings,  a  society,  etc. 

The  founders  of  the  English  Church  wrote  and  acted  in 
an.age  of  violent  intellectual /ermentation  and  of  constant 
action  and  reaction.  Macaulay. 

A  man  may  be  a  better  scholar  than  Erasmus,  and  know 
no  more  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  present  intellectual 
ferms&ntation  than  Erasmus  did. 

Huxley,  Science  and  Culture. 
Amyllc,1}U^ric,  etc. ,  fermentation.  See  the  adj  ectives. 
— Benzoic  fermentation,  the  change  by  which  hippuric 
acid,  either  in  the  body  or  in  urine,  talses  on  a  molecule 
of  water  and  is  resolved  into  benzoic  acid  and  glycocoll. 
=Syn.  See  ebullitimi. 
fermentative  (fer-men'ta-tiv),  a.  [=  F.  fer- 
mentatif=  Sp.  Pg.  fermentativo ;  as  ferment  + 
-ative.]  1.  (Jansing  or  having  power  to  cause 
fermentation. 

He  [M.  Schiitzenberger]  thinks  that  this  power,  which 
he  terms  fermentative  energy,  may  be  estimated  more  cor- 
rectly by  the  quantity  of  sugar  decomposed  by  the  unit- 
weight  of  yeast  in  unit-time. 

Pasteur,  Fermentation  (trans.),  p.  252. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of,  consisting  in,  or  produced 
by  fermentation. 

It  is  not  a  fermentative  process ;  for  the  solution  begins 
at  the  surface,  and  proceeds  towards  the  centre,  contrary 
to  the  order  in  which  fermentation  acts  and  spreads. 

Paley,  Nat.  Theol.,  x. 
Also  fermen  Uve. 
fermentativeness  (fer-men'ta-tiv-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  fermentative. 
fermentible  (fer-men'ti-bl),  a.     [<  ferment  + 
-ible;  hetter  fermentable.']    See  fermentable. 
fermentive  (f6r-men'tiv),  a.  [< ferment  +  -ioe.] 
Same  a.sfermenta1m}e. 

The  introduction  into  the  blood  of  substances  which 
shall  prevent /erme»ii»«e,  deflbrinizing,  or  destructive  pro- 
cesses. Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XIII.  381. 

ferment-oil  (f 6r'ment-oil),  n.  An  odorous  com- 
pound produced  during  the  fermentation  of 
bruised  vegetables  or  of  their  extracted  juice. 

ferment-organism  (f6r'ment-6r"gan-izm),  n. 
An  organism  which  produces  fermentation ;  a 
ferment. 

ferment-secretion  (f6r'ment-se-kre"shon),  n. 
The  production  of  an  unorganized  ferment. 

fermereret,  n.  [ME.,  <  fermery,  q.  v.]  The  of- 
ficer in  a  religious  house  who  had  the  care  of 
the  infirmary. 

So  did  our  sextein  and  our  fermerere. 
That  han  ben  trewe  freres  fifty  yere. 

Chaucer,  Summoner's  Tale,  1. 151. 

fermeryt,  fermaryt,  n.  [Also  firmary;  ME.  fer- 
mery, fermerie,  fermorie,  <  OF.  fermerie,  abbr. 
of  enfermerie,  an  infirmary :  see  infirmary.]  An 
infirmary ;  a  room  or  building  set  apart  for  the 
use  of  the  sick. 

Rewfulnes  salle  make  the  fermorye;  Devocione  salle 
make  the  celere ;  Meditacion  salle  make  the  gernere. 

MS.  Idneoln,  A.  i.  17,  f.  272.    (HalliweU.) 
If  50  fare  so  in  gowre/ermoWe  ferly  me  thinketh. 
But  chest  be  there  charite  shulde  be  and  gonge  childem 
dorste  pleyne !  Piers  Plowman  (B),  xiii.  108. 

fermeture  (f fer'me-tur).  n.  [F.  (=lt.fermatura), 
afastening,  shutting,  stop,  </er»Ber,shut,  fasten, 
<  L.  firmare,  make  fast :  see  firm,  v.]    A  mecha- 


fermor 

nism  f  or  closing  the  bore  or  chamber  of  a  breech- 
loading  small-arm  or  cannon ;  a  breech-closing 
apparatus.  The  Krupp  fermeture  consists  of  a  cylin. 
droprismatic  wedge  tumished  with  a  Broadwell  ring  to 
serve  as  a  gas-check.    This  wedge  slides  transversely  in 


Krupp  Fermeture  with  Broadwell  Ring. 

Fig.  I.  Horizontal  section  of  gun.    Fig.  «.  Transverse  section  of 

gun  and  rear  elevation  of  wedge.    j4.  A,  body  of  gun;  J.'bore:  C. 

cylindroprismatic  wedge  ;  D.  bearing-plate ;  B,  Broadwell  ring ;  L, 

loading-hole :  y,  vent :  .y.  locking-screw. 

a  mortise  in  the  steel  breech-piece,  and  in  the  large  cah- 
bers  it  is  moved  in  and  out  by  a  translating  screw  on  one 
side.  The  block  is  locked  in  position  by  a  second  screw 
having  a  part  of  its  thread  cut  away  so  that  a  partial 
turn  causes  it  to  engage  or  disengage  in  the  breech  of  the 
gun.  The  French  or  interrupted-screw  fermeture  is  a 
steel  screw  with  its  exterior  divided  into  sextants  or  arcs 

of  60°  each.  The 
screw  -  threads 
are  removed 
from  the  alter- 
nate arcs,  which 
thus  present  a 
plain  cylindrical 
surface.  The  in- 
terior surface  of 
the  breech  of  the 
gun  is  similarly 
formed  with  al- 
ternate blank 
and  threaded 
sectors.  Inclos- 
ing, the  thread- 
ed sectors  on 
the  block  are 
brought  oppo- 
site the  blanks  in 
the  breech,  and 
the  block  is  in- 
serted by  turn- 
ing a  translat- 
ing screw ;  then 
one  sixth  of  a 
turn  of  the  block 
to  the  right  en- 
gages the  threads 
on  the  block 
with  those  in 
the  breech  and 
closes  the  cham- 
ber.     The     Dc 


French  or  Interrupted-Screw  Fermeture. 
Fig.  z.  Section  of  breech-block.  Fig.  s.  Ele- 
vation of  breech-block.  A.  A.  body  of  gun: 
B,  B,  breech-screw :  C,  C,  mushroom-head  and 
spindle ;  D,  D,  "  pad  "  or  asbestos  ring ;  a,  a, 
brass  or  copper  rings ;  6,  b,  tin  or  zinc  plates; 
V,  vent  and  upper-vent  bushings. 


Bange  or  Freire  gas-check  is  generally  used  with  this 
system  of  fermeture.  The  fermeture  of  the  Hotchkiss 
mountain-gun  consists  of  a  simple  prismatic  wedge,  with 
a  locking  screw  engaging  in  a  recess  in  the  breech.  A 
handle  on  one  side  serves  to  close  and  draw  out  the  block, 
and  to  lock  it.  This  form  of  block  has  merely  to  support 
the  head  of  the  cartridge-case,  which  acts  as  its  own  gas- 
check.  The  fermetures  for  small-arms  present  a  great 
variety  of  combinations  and  movements.  The  most  im- 
portant are  the  rotating  breech-block,  as  in  the  Dnited 
States  Springfield  and  Martini-Henry  rifles ;  the  sliding 
breech-block,  as  in  the  Sharps  and  Winchester  rifles ;  ana 
the  sliding  bolt,  as  in  the  Hotchkiss  and  Chaflee-Beece 
rifles.  In  all  modern  small-arms  the  metallic  cartridge- 
case  serves  as  a  gas-check  or  obturator.  See  gas-check,  in. 
terrupted  screw  (under  screw),  obturator,  and  cut  under 
cannon. 
fermillett  (f6r'mi-let),  n.  [<  OF.  fermUlet, 
fermoillet,  dim.  otfermeil,fermail,fermal,  etc., 
a  clasp:  see  fermail.]    A  buckle  or  clasp. 

Those  stones  were  sustained  or  stayed  by  buckles  and 
flrmiUets  of  gold  for  more  firmness. 

Donne,  Hist.  Septuagint,  p.  49. 

fermisont,  n.  [MB.,  also  fermysoun,fermys(me! 
<  AF.  fermeyson,  close-time,  OF.  fermoiBm,  a 
prison,  <  ML.  firmatio{n-),  a  strengthening,  con- 
firmation, grant,  warrant,  assurance,  a  strong- 
hold, close-time,  <L.^r»»are,  make  strong,  con- 
firm: see  firm,  v.]  1.  InoldEng.  law,  thetime 
within  which  it  was  forbidden  to  Mil  male  deer; 
close-time  for  deer. 

The  fre  lorde  hade  defende  in  fermysoun  tyme, 

That  ther  schulde  no  nion  mene  to  the  male  dere. 

Sir  Qawayne  and  the  Grem  Knight  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1, 11B9- 

2.  Deer;  venison. 

fflesch  flurlste  otfermysme  with  frumentee  noble 
Ther-to  wylde  to  wale,  and  wynlyche  bryddes. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 180. 

3.  A  place  where  deer  were  kept  or  allowed  to 
range. 

Tyl  on  a  day  thay  hom  dygt  into  the  dene  dellus, 
Fellnn  to  the  f emalus,  in  forest  was  fredde, 
Fayre  by  fermesones,  by  fiythys  and  felles 
To  the  wudde  thay  weyndun.   Anturs  of  Arthur,  si.  i. 

fermo  (fer'mo),  a.  [It.,  <  L.  firmm,  firm:  see 
firm,  a.]  In  music,&rm;  fast;  unchanged,  aee 
canto  fermo. 

fermort,  n.    An  obsolete  form  ot  farmer. 


Mate-fern  {Asfiitiium  Filix-nuzs)* 


fern 

fem^  (fSm),  n.  [<  ME.  feme,  <  AS.  fearn  = 
D.  varen  =  OHG.  /am,  jFaran,  faram,  farm, 
MHG-.  »orB,  vorw,  Gr.  farn  (in  comp.  farn-Tcraut), 
fern;  perhaps  akin  to  Serv.  Bulg.  Bohem.  paprat 
= Pol.  paproc  =  Rubs.  paporoU= lAth.papartis, 
fern.  Some  compare  Skt.  parna,  wing,  fea- 
ther, leaf,  tree  (applied  to  various  plants) ;  the 
same  oonneotion  of  thought  appearing  in  the 
Gr.  TtTepk,  a  fern,  irrepdvj  a  wing,  feather,  =  E. 
feather.']  One  of  a  large  group  of  vascular 
oryptogamous  plants,  constituting  the  natural 
order  MUces.  They  are  herbaceous,  rarely  shrubby  or 
arborescent  plants,  sometimes  with  long  creeping  rhi- 
zomes. But  in  many  cases  the  rootstock  or  caudex  is 
erect,  when  the  species  is  called  a  tree-fern.  The  f  ruotifl- 
catlon,  which  is  asexual,  consists  of  spores  produced  in  spo- 
rangia  upon  the 
backs  or  margins 
ofthefronds.  The 
sporangia  in  most 
genera  are  coUectr 
ed  in  definite  clus- 
ters (sori),  and 
these  are  usually 
covered  by  a 
special  covering 
membrane,  or  one 
formed  from  the 
mar^n  of  the 
frond,  called  an 
indumim,.  Each 
sporangium  is 
formed  from  a 
single  epidermal 
celL    In  the  lar- 

?est  suborder,  the 
*olypodiacece,  the 
sporangia  are 
stalked  and  pro- 
vided with  a  ver- 
tical, many-joint- 
ed ring,  which 
ruptures  at  matu- 
rity, allowing  the 
escape  of  the 
spores.  In  the 
other  suborders 
the  ring  is  less  perfectly  developed,  or  wanting.  The 
spores  in  germination  produce  a  green  prothallium  upon 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  upon  the  under  surface  of  the 
prothallium  antheridia  and  archegonia  are  monoeciously 
produced.  After  fertilization  the  germ-cell  of  the  arche- 
gonium  develops  into  a  frond-bearing  plant.  About  2,500 
species  of  ferns  are  known.  They  are  found  all  over  the 
world,  but  abound  in  humid  temperate  and  tropical  re- 
gions. Great  Brit- 
ain has  about  SO, 
temperate  North 
America  about 
160,  India  about 
600.  Ferns  are 
very  abundant  as 
fossil  plants.  The 
earliest  known 
forms  occur  in 
Devonian  rocks, 
and  their  remains 
are  very  com- 
mon in  connec- 
tion with  coal  of 
theCarboniferous 
period.  Plants 
of  the  related 
group  OpMoglos- 
sajeeae  also  are 
called  ferns. — 
Christmas  fern. 
See  ChrietTnas. 
—Cloak-fern,  a 
species  oiNotholcena. — Filmy  fern,  a  species  of  the  genus 
Eyrtimovhyllum,  found  on  moist  rocks  and  in  copses. — 
Flowering  fern,  a  fern  of  the  genus  OsmMnda,  especially 
0.  ngidis'.  This  plant,  which  is  common  In  Europe  and 
America,  growing  in  boggy  places  and  wet  woods,  forms 
tufts  of  large  bipinnate  fronds.  In  the  fertile  fronds  the 
upper  pinnee  are  transformed  into  a  handsome  panicle  of 
sporangia.— Hare's-foot  fern,  DavaXlia  C(mariensis. — 
Ualdenliair  fern,  species  of  Adiantum,  especially  A. 
teiaiim  and  A.  CapUlus-  Veneris.— TLoyal  fern,  Osmun- 
(tore^aZis.— Scented  fern,  Nephrodium  Oreopteris,  from 
the  citron  odor  of  its  fronds  when  gently  rubbed.— Sensi- 
tive fern,  Onodea  sensibilis.—  Sweet-  or  meadow-fem, 
the  Myriea  Compttmia  (or  Comptonia  asplenifoUa),  a  myri- 
caceous  shrub  of  Norlh  America,  with  fragrant  fern-like 
foliage.    (For  other  ferns,  see  the  compound  names.) 

fern^t,  o.  [ME.  fern,  <  AS.  fyrn,  ancient,  former 
(ohiefly  in  comp.),  =  OS.  ferni  =  OHG.  firni, 
MHG.  virne,  old,  G.  firn,  former,  of  the  last  year 
(seejffim),  =Icel./o«-= Sw.  forti-=Groth.  favr- 
nds,  old,  ancient;  akin  to  far\  q.  v.]  1.  An- 
oient;  old;  former;  past;  previous. 

Feme  halwes  oouthe  in  sondry  londes. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1. 14. 

2.  Distant;  remote;  far  ofE. 

Kenon  .  .  .  passynge  to/er7iepoeples. 

Chaucer,  Boethlus,  ii.  meter  7. 

fern^t,  adv.  [MB.  fern;  <  fern^,  a.]  Long  ago ; 
long  before. 

But  for  they  han  iknowen  it  so  fern. 

Chaucer,  Squire's  Tale,  1.  248. 

fernery  (fSr'ne-ri),  n. ;  pi.  ferneries  (-riz).  [< 
fernX  +  ..ery.lf  A  place  where  ferns  are  arti- 
ficially grown;  a  plantation  of  ferns. 


Fossil  Ferns. 

tf,  Sfhenafteris  obtusilaba  ,•  J,  S.  lat^olia  ; 

c,  Pecopteris  Miltoni. 
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fernfreckled  (f6m-frek'ld),  a.  [Of.  femUcle.] 
Freckled.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

femgale  (f6m'gal),  n.  The  sweet-fern,  Myriea 
Comptcmia. 

ferniticle,  femitickle,  n.    SeefernUcle. 

fernleaf  (ffem'lef),  n.  A  delicate  rose-colored 
alga,  CalUfhwmruon  gracMvmum. 

fern-owl  (fem'oul),  n.  1.  Properly,  a  name  of 
the  common  European  goatsucker  or  night-jar, 
Caprinmlgus  europwus. —  2.  The  short-eared  owl 
or  marsh-owl,  Amo  brachyotus  or  acfHpitrimis. 
[Ireland.] 

fern-seed  (fem'sed),  n.  The  seed  of  a  fern; 
collectively,  the  seed-like  iDodies  constituting 
the  spores  of  ferns :  formerly  supposed  to  pos- 
sess wonderful  virtues,  such  as  the  power  of 
rendering  a  person  carrying  it  invisible. 
We  have  the  receipt  olfem-eeed;  we  walk  invisible. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  ii.  1. 

fernsbaw  (ffem'sha),  n.  A  shaw,  brake,  or 
thicket  of  ferns. 

He  bade  me  take  the  Gipsy  mother, 
And  set  her  telling  some  story  or  other 
Of  hill  or  dale,  oakwood  orfemshaw. 

Browning,  Flight  of  the  Duchess. 

femsmundt,  n.  The  flowering  fern,  Osmunda 
regaUs. 

Fernsnmnd  is  ...  an  herb  of  some  called  water-fern,- 
hath  a  triangular  stalk,  and  is  like  polipody,  and  it  grows 
in  bogs  and  hollow  grounds. 

G.  Markham,  Cheap  and  Good  Husbandry,  1676. 

fernticle  (f6m'ti-kl),  n.  [_AlBoferntieTcle,farn- 
ticle,  farntickle,  fanUclcle;  Sc.  ferniticle,  ferni- 
tickle,  fairntickle,  explained  as  '  a  freckle  on  the 
skin  resembling  the  seed  of  a  fern.']  A  freckle : 
usually  in  the  plural.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
fernticled  (ffem'ti-kld),  a.  Freckled.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

fern;^  (f6r'ni),  a.    [<  fernT-  +  -y^.']     1 .  Abound- 
ing in  or  overgrown  with  ferns. 
See  not  ye  that  bonny  road, 
That  winds  about  the/erTiie  brae? 
Thomas  the  Rhymer  (Child's  Ballads,  I.  111). 
The  wild-buck  bells  from  ferny  brake. 

Scott,  Marmion,  iv.  15. 

3.  Resembling  or  of  the  nature  of  a  fern. 
fernyeret,  n.     [ME.,  <  fern^  +  yere,  year.]    A 
past  year;  particularly,  the  past  year. 
Farewel  al  the  snowgh  otfeme  yere. 

Chcmcer,  Troilus,  v.  1176. 
Many  tymes  haue  moeued  the  to  thinke  on  thine  ende. 
And  how  fele  femgeres  are  faren  [gone]  and  so  fewe  to 
come.  Piers  Plowman  (B),  xii.  5. 

ferocientt,  a.  [<  L.  ferooien{t-)s,  ppr.  of  fero- 
cire,  be  fierce,  be  imgovemable,  <.ferox  {feroo-), 
fierce:  see /erocioMS.]  Fierce;  savage;  fero- 
cious. 

Nothing  so  soon  tames  the  madnesse  of  people  as  their 
own  fierceness  and  extravagancy :  which  at  length,  as  S. 
Cyprian  observes,  tires  them  by  taking  away  their  breath, 
and  vainly  exhausting  their  feroeient  spirits. 

Bp.  Gauden,  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  142. 

ferocious  (f f-ro'shus),  a.  [<  L.  ferox  (feroo-), 
wild,  bold,  savage,  fierce,  <  ferns,  vrild,  savage, 
fierce  (see  fierce),  +  -oits.]  1.  Of  a  fierce  or 
cruel  nature;  savage;  wild;  rapacious:  as,  a 
ferocious  disposition;  feroeious  savages;  a,  fe- 
rocious lion. 

The  room  speedily  became  crammed  to  suffocation  by 
Turcomans,  whose  curiosity  was  little  short  oi  ferocious. 
O'Bon^van,  Merv,  xv. 

2.  Indicating  or  expressive  of  ferocity:  as,  a 
ferocious  look. 

Slow  rose  a  form,  in  majesty  of  mud ; 
Shaking  the  horrors  of  his  sable  brows. 
And  each/eraciou*  feature  grim  with  ooze. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  ii.  328. 
=Syn  1  Untamed,  cruel,  fell,  ruthless,  relentless,  piti- 
less, merciless,  brutal,  inhuman,  sanguinary,  bloody,  fu- 

ferociously(fe-r6'shus-li),od«.  Inafiereeman- 
ner;  fiercely;' with  ferocity  or  savage  cruelty. 

ferociousness  (fe-ro'shus-nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  ferocious;  savage  fierceness;  cruelty; 
ferocity. 

It  rChristianityl  has  abated  the  ferociousness  of  war. 

S.  Blair,  Works,  I.  vi. 

ferocity  (fe-ros'i-ti), ».  [<F./^roa*e  =  Pr./e- 
rodtat  =  Sp.  feroddad  =  Fg.feromdade  =  It. 
ferocitA,  <  L.  ferocita(t-)s,  fierceness,  <  ferox 
(feroc-),  fierce :  see  fierce.]  The  quality  of  be- 
ing ferocious ;  ferocious  or  fierce  character  or 
disposition;  savage  wildness  or  fierceness;  fury; 
cruelty:  as,  the  ferocity  of  barbarians. 

An  uncommon /erooif!/  in  my  countenance,  with  the  re- 
markable flatness  of  my  nose,  and  extent  of  my  moutn, 
have  procured  me  the  name  of  lion.     Addison,  Guardian. 

The  atrocious  opinions  that  were  prevalent  concerning 
the  guilt  of.  heresy  produced  in  many  minds  an  extreme 
and  most  active  ferocUy.       Lecky,  Burop.  Morals,  II.  198. 


Feroher. 
(From  Bonomi's  "  Nineveh  and  its  Palaces.") 


ferrandine 

In  pathetic  contrast  with  the  ferocity  of  vengeful  Achil- 
les is  the  tenderness  with  which  Priam,  Hecuba,  and  An- 
dromache wail  for  theii'  fallen  one. 

N.  A.  Rev.,  CXXXIX.  461. 

The  Turcomans  display  great  fondness  for  dumb  ani- 
mals, and  it  was  remarkable  to  see  men  of  known /eroctt^ 
exhibit  the  greatest  tenderness  to  vai'ious  pets. 

O'Donovan,  Merv,  xxiii. 

=Syn.  Savageness,  barbarity,  inhumanity,  ruthlessness, 
mercUessnesSj  brutality, 

feroher  (fe-r6'h6r),  n.  [Pahlavi  (also  written 
frohar,  feruer,  ferver),  <  Zend  fravashi,  of 
doubtful  etymology.]  ■  1.  One  of  an  order  of  be- 
ings^ the  life-principles  or  geniuses  or  tutelary 
spirits  of  living  beings,  believed  in  and  rever- 
enced by  the 
ancient  Per- 
sians, adher- 
ents of  the  Zo- 
roastrian  reli- 
gion.—  2.  A 
name  given, 
very  question- 
ably, to  a  sym- 
bol seen  on 
monuments  of 
ancient  Per- 
sian origin, 
representing  a  winged  circle,  with  or  without  a 
manlike  figure  in  it,  hovering  over  the  head  of 
a  king  or  other  person,  and  believed  by  some  to 
represent  his  tutelary  spirit. 

fer  oligiste  (fer  ol-e-zhest').  [F. :  fer,  <  L. 
ferrum,  iron ;  oligiste,  <  Gr.  oUywroc,  superl,  of 
oXlyog,  few,  little,  small.]  Anhydrous  iron  ses- 
quioxid,  otherwise  called  hematite  or  specular 
iron  ore. 

Feronia  (fe-ro'ni-a),  n.  [L.,  an  old  Italian  de- 
ity, related  to  Tellus,  the  patron  of  freedmen ; 
a  Sabine  word,]  1.  A  genus  of  rutaceous 
plants  allied  to  the  orange,  of  a  single  species, 
F,  elephantum,  a  native  of  tropical  India  and 
Java.  It  is  a  thorny  tree  with  pinnate  leaves  and  white 
flowers,  and  bears  an  acid  fruit  which  is  known  as  the 
elephant-  or  wood-apple.  This  is  eaten,  and  used  for  jel- 
lies, and  also  as  a  medicine,  in  the  same  way  as  the  nearly  ' 
related  bel,  or  Bengal  quince.  The  tree  exudes  a  gum  re- 
sembling gum  arable,  and  the  wood  is  used  in  house-build- 
ing and  for  other  purposes, 

2.  In  entom. :  (a)  A  genus  of  adephagous  bee- 
tles, of  the  family  Cardbidm,  or  giving  name  to 
the  Feroniidce.  It  is  synonymous  in  part  with 
Poecilus  of  Bonelli,  in  part  with  Molops  of  the 
same  author.  Zatreille,  1817.  (6)  A  genus  of 
dipterous  insects.  W.  E.  Leach,  1817.  [Obso- 
lete.] 

Feroniidset  (fer-o-ni'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Fero- 
nia +  -idie.]  A  family  of  caraboid  beetles, 
taking  name  from  the  genus  Feronia.  Also 
FeronidcB,  Feronides. 

ferosh,  n.    See  f crash. 

ferourt,  »•     See  farrier. 

A  maystur  of  horsys  a  squyer  ther  is, 
Aueyner  aad  ferour  vndur  hym  I  wys, 

Babees  Book  (E,  B.  T.  S.),  p.  319. 

ferous  (fe'rus),  a.  [=  F.  f^roce  =  Pr.  feroce 
=  Sp.  Pg.  ferog  =  It.  feroce,  <  L.  ferus,  wild, 
savage:  see  fierce.]  Wild;  savage;  feral. 
[Rare.] 

And  in  this  he  had  a  special  aim,  and  hope  also,  to  es- 
tablish Christian  laws  among  infidels;  and,  by  domestical, 
to  chace  away  those /eroas  and  indomitable  creatures  that 
infested  the  land.  Wilson,  James  I. 

-ferous.  [<  L.  -fer  +.  E.  -ous :  see  -fer.]  The 
terminal  element,  meaning  'bearing'  or  'pro- 
ducing,' in  some  compound  adjectives,  with 
English  nouns  in  -fer  (and  New  Latin  forms  in 
-fer  (also  -ferus),  m.,  -fera,  f .,  -ferum,  neut.) :  as, 
coniferous,  cone-bearing;  6accifisrotjs,berry-pro- 

,  dueing ;  auriferous,  gold-producing ;  pesUferom, 
pest-producing. 

ferraget,  »•    Same  a,s  ferriage. 

Peage.  Monie  paid  for  passage  ouer  sea,  in  a  shippe,  or 
over  the  water  in  a  f  errie ;  ferrage  pay,        Nomendator. 

ferrandinet,  farrandinet  (fer'-,  far'an-din), 
».  [Also  farrendine,  farandain,  farendone,  a 
stuff  so  called  appar.  on  account  of  its  color, 
<  OF.  ferrandin,  iron-gray,  <  ferrant,  f errand, 
ferant,  ferand,  iron-gray  (as  a  noun,  an  iron- 
gray  horse,  a  horse  in  general),  <  fer,  <  L. 
ferrum,  iron:  see  ferreous,  farrier.]  A  kind 
of  cloth,  partly  of  silk  and  partly  of  wool  or 
hair. 

I  know  a  great  Lady  that  cannot  follow  her  Husband 
abroad  to  his  Haunts,  because  her  Farrandine  is  so  ragged 
and  greasy.  Wycherley,  Love  in  a  Wood,  v. 

With  my  taylor  to  buy  a  silk  suit,  .  .  .  and,  after  long 
resolution  of  having  nothing  but  black,  I  did  buy  a  col- 
oured aOk  ferrandin.  Pepys,  Diary,  II.  245. 


ferrandlne 

The  Lords  .  .  .  tell  to  consult  and  debate  if  the  said 
act,  prohibiting  all  clothes  made  of  silk  stuffs  to  be  worn 
by  any  except  the  privileged  persons,  reached  to  faran- 
daim;  which  are  part  silk,  part  hair. 

FountainhcUl,  Decisions,  Supp.,  p.  2. 

Ferrara,  n.    See  Andrea  Ferrara. 

Ferrarese  (fer-a-res'  or  -rez'),  a-  and  n.  [< 
Ferrara  +  -ese.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
city  of  Ferrara  in  Italy,  noted  as  the  center  of  a 
school  of  Renaissance  painting,  or  the  former 
duchy  of  Ferrara. 

Little  known  Ferrarese  painters. 

Quarterly  Rev.,  CXLV.  119. 

II,  n.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Ferrara. 
ferraryt  (fer'a-ri),  n.     [<  L.  ferraria,  an  iron- 
mine,  iron-works,  fern,  otferrarius,  of  iron :  see 
farrier,  farriery.^    The  art  of  working  in  iron ; 
iron-working. 

And  thus  resolT'd  to  Lemnos  she  doth  hie. 
Where  Vulcan  workes  in  heavenly /errarie. 

Heywood,  Troja  Britannica,  1.  1609. 

ferrate  (fer'at),  n.     [<  L.  ferrum,  iron,  +  -afel.] 

In  chem.,  a  salt  formed  hy  the  nnion  of  ferric 

acid  with  a  base. 

ferrayt,  n.    An  obsolete  form  ot  foray. 
ferret,  adv.  and  a.    See/ari. 
ferrean  (fer'e-an),   a.    [As  ferreoms  +  -are.] 

Same  asferreoiis. 
ferrel  (fer'el),  n.    See  ferrule^. 
ferreous  (fer'e-us),  a.    [=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  ferreo,  < 

L.  ferreus,  made  of  iron,  iron,  <  ferrum,  iron.] 

1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  iron ; 
made  of  iron. 

A  weak  and  inanimate  kind  of  loadstone,  veyned  here 
and  there  with  a  few  magnetical  and/crreows  lines. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  ii.  3. 

2.  In  entom.,  of  a  metallic-gray  hue,  like  that 
of  polished  iron. 

ferrer^t,  o-  and  adv.  compar.    Seefar\ 

ferrer^t,  n.     Bee  farrier. 

ferrer^t,  n.  [ME.,  only  in  barell  ferrers,  pi. 
(prop,  a  compound),  <  barell,  barrel,  +  ferrer, 
<r  OF.  ferriere,  a  leathern  bottle  or  bucket,  < 
ML.  *ferraria,  ferreria  (aiso  ferrata,  ferratum), 
a  bucket  with  iron  hoops,  fern,  of  h.  ferrarius, 
of  iron,  <  ferrum,  iron.  Of.  farrier.  Barell  far- 
raris  is  translated  in  ML.  as  cadi-ferreos,  i.  e., 
in  ace.  cados  ferreos,  iron-bound  casks.]  A 
cask  or  barrel  with  iron  hoops.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Barelle/errers  they  broched  and  broghte  theme  the  wyne. 
Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2715. 

ferrestt,  a.  and  adv.  superl.    See/ari. 

ferreti  (f er'et),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  ferrette  ; 
<  ME.  feret,  ferette,  fferet,  also  foret,forette,  for- 
ytt,  later  fwette  (the  vowel  e  in  &rst  syllable 
is  due  to  the  lack  of  stress — the  word  being 
accented  in  ME.  on  the  second  syllable — or 
perhaps  to  simulation  of  L.  fera,  a  wild  ani- 
mal) (=  WD.  furet,foret,  ferret,  fret,  T>.  fret  = 
Gr.  frett,  usually  in  dim.  frettchen),  <  OF.  furet, 
'F.furet  =  lt.furetto,  <  KL.  furetus,  also  spelled 
furectus  (also,  after  OF.,  foretta),  a  ferret,  a 
dim.  of  the  earlier  ML.  furo{nr),  a  ferret  (  >  OSp. 
furon,  Sp.  huron  =  Pg.  furck>  =  OF.  furon,  a  fer- 
ret), these  names,  as  well  as  ML.  furunculus, 
furuncus,furus,  being  applied  to  the  ferret  and 
other  animals  of  the  weasel  kind,  in  allusion  to 
their  slyness  and  craftiness,  <  L.  fur,  a  thief, 
dim.  furunculus,  a  petty  thief.  Of.  AS.  mearth, 
a  marten,  glossed  by  ML.  furo{n-),  furunculus, 
and  furuncus.  The  W.  ffured,  a  ferret,  which 
rests  on  ffur,  wary,  wily,  crafty,  wise,  =  Bret. 
fur,  crafty,  wise,  may  have  been  suggested 
(with  its  verb  ffuredu,  ferret  out)  by  the  E.  and 
Eom.  forms.  Other  alleged  Celtic  forms  do  not 
appear.]  1.  An  artificial  albinotie  variety  of 
the  fitch  or  polecat,  Putorius  vulgaris  or  /as- 


Ferret  {Putoruts/ura). 


g,  said  to  be  of  African  origin,  about  14 

inches  long,  of  a  whitish  or  pale-yellowish  color, 
with  red  or  pink  eyes,  bred  in  confinement  in 
Europe  and  America  to  kUl  rats,  rabbits,  and 
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other  vermin  or  small  game  living'  in  holes, 
into  which  its  Uthe,  slender,  and  sinuous  body 
readily  enters.  The  ferret  is  also  called  Putorius  furo, 
and  is  by  some  considered  a  species ;  it  is  now  known  only 
as  a  domesticated  animal.  It  is  a  near  relative  of  the  stoat 
or  ermine  and  the  weasel,  as  well  as  of  the  polecat.  See 
these  words,  and  Miistelidce,  Putorius. 

As  from  the  Berries  in  the  Winter's  night 
The  Keeper  drawes  his  Ferret  (flesht  to  bite). 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Decay. 

2.  In  glass-manuf.,  the  iron  used  to  try  the 
melted  matter  to  see  if  it  is  fit  to  work,  and  to 
make  the  rings  at  the  mouths  of  bottles. 

ferreti  (fer'et),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  *fereten,  fyrretten, 
<  OF.  fureter,  F.  f ureter,  hunt  with  a  ferret,  fer- 
ret, search,  ransack,  =  It.  ferettare,  furettare 
(obs.),  ferret  or  hunt  in  holes,  grope,  fumble; 
from  the  noun.]  1.  To  drive  out  of  a  lurMng- 
place,  as  a  ferret  does  the  rabbit.  ' 
With  an  ottyr  spare  ryuer  none  ne  ponde. 
With  hem  that  fyrrettyth  robbe  conyngherthys  [rabbit- 
burrows].  Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Fumivall),  p.  26. 
Having  received  sundry  complaints  against  these  invis- 
ible workmen,  I  ordered  the  proper  officer  of  my  court  to 
ferret  them  out  of  their  respective  caves,  and  bring  them 
before  me.  Addison,  Trial  of  the  Wine-brewers, 

Hence — 2.  Figuratively,  to  search  out  by  per- 
severance and  cunning:  commonly  followed  by 
out :  as,  to  ferret  out  a  secret. 

The  Inquisition /erreJed  out  and  drove  into  banishment 
some  considerable  remnants  of  that  unfortunate  race  [the 
Moorish].  H.  Swinburne,  Travels  through  Spain,  xx. 

If  they/erret  the  mystery  out  of  one  hole  they  run  it  to 
cover  in  another.  The  Century,  XXVII.  926. 

3.  To  search  (a  place).     [Bare.] 

Sound  round  the  Cels  of  th'  Ocean  dradly-deep ; 
Measure  the  Mountains  snowie  tops  and  steep ; 
Ferret  all  Corners  of  this  neather  BalL 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii..  The  Magnificence. 

4t.  To  worry,  as  a  ferret  does  his  prey. 

I'll  fer  him,  and  flrk  him,  a-nd.  ferret  him. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,iv.  4. 

5.  To  hunt  with  ferrets :  as,  to /erre*  rats  with 
trained  ferrets. 

ferret^  (fer'et),  n.  [<  It.  fioretto,  a  little  flower, 
flower-work  upon  lace  or  embroidery,  coarse 
ferret-silk,  =  F.fleuret,  floret-sUk,  dun.  of  It. 
fiore  =  P.  fleur,  a  flower:  see  floret,  flower."] 
Originalljr,  a  silk  tape  or  narrow  ribbon  used 
for  fastening  or  lacing ;  now,  a  narrow  worsted 
or  cotton  ribbon  used  for  iDinding,  for  shoe- 
strings, etc.,  and  also,  when  dyed  in  bright 
colors,  for  cockades,  rosettes,  etc. 

"We  have  a  small  account  against  you  at  the  store, 
some  pins  and  ferret,  1  believe,"  said  Deacon  Penrose ; 
• '  hope  you  will  call  and  settle  before  you  leave. " 

S.  Judd,  Margaret,  ii.  1. 

ferreter  (fer'et-to),  n.  1.  One  who  uses  a 
ferret  in  catching  or  killing  rats,  rabbits,  and 
other  vermin. — 2.  One  who  pries  into  the 
private  affairs  of  others  for  the  purpose  of  un- 
earthing secrets,  or  of  bringing  anything  to 
light.    Johnson. 

ferreting  (fer'et-ing),  w.  [Verbal  n.  otferret\ 
v.]    The  sport  of  hunting  with  ferrets. 

ferretto  (fe-ret'6),  n.  [It.  ferretto  {di  Spagna, 
of  Spain),  dim.  ot  ferro,  <  Ij,  ferrum,  iron:  see 
ferreous.]  Copper  calcined  with  brimstone  or 
white  vitriol,  used  in  coloring  glass. —Spanish 
ferretto,  a  rich  reddish  brown,  obtained  by  calcining  cop- 
per and  sulphur  together  in  closed  crucibles.     Weale. 

ferriage  (fer'i-aj),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also/eri- 
age,  ferrage;  <  'MK.  feriage,  feryage;  <  ferry  + 
-age.]  1.  Conveyance  over  a  stream  or  other 
water  by  a  ferry-boat  or  other  similar  means  of 
transport ;  the  act  or  business  of  ferrying. 

"In  feith,"  seide  Merlin,  "ther-in  is  no  pereile,  but 
other  to  aske  a  lustinge  or  elles  tliQ  feriage." 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  605. 

2.  Provision  for  ferrying;  means  of  crossing  a 
stream  or  other  water  by  ferrying:  as,  inade- 
quate ferriage;   the  ferriage  of  the  river  is 
neglected. — 3.   The  price  charged  for  ferry- 
ing: as,  \he  ferriage  has  been  reduced. 
But  first  he  placed  the  needful  obolus, 
The  ferriage  of  the  dead,  beneath  her  tongue ; 
Her  spirit  else  had  wandered  by  the  Styx 
An  hundred  years  among  the  wretched  ghosts. 

R.  H.  Stoddard,  The  Fisher  and  Charon. 

ferric  (fer'ik),  a.  [=  F.  ferrique,  <  L.  ferrum, 
iron :  see  ferreovs.]  Pertaining  to  or  extracted 
from  iron;  specifically,  pertaining  to  iron  in 
the  quadrivalent  condition.  A.  ferric  compound  is 
one  in  which  the  iron  enters  as  a  sexivalent  radical  (con- 
sisting of  two  quadrivalent  atoms).  These  compounds 
are  often  called  sesqui-compounds :  as,  iron  ses^m'chlorid 
(re2Cl()),  and  iron  sesquioxiA  (Fe203).—  Ferric  acid,  an 
acid  of  iron  (H2Fe04)j  never  obtained  in  the  free  state. 
A  few  salts  of  this  acid  are  known,  and  are  called  fer- 
rates.—Ferric  salts,  salts  in  which  iron  is  considered 
as  quadrivalent,  and  two  atoms  of  iron  form  a  sexivalent 
radical,  as  Fe2ClQ. 


ferropmssiate 

ferricalcite  (fer-i^karsit),  n.  [<  li. ferrum,  iron 
+  calx  (calc-),  lime,  +  -ite^.]  A  species  of  cal- 
careous earth  or  limestone  combined  with  a 
large  proportion  (^from  7  to  14  per  cent.)  of  iron 

ferricyanic  (fer'''i-si-an'ik),  a.  [<  L.  ferrum 
iron,  +  E.  cyan{ogen)  +  -ic.  Ct.  ferroeyaim.\ 
Belated  to  or  containing  ferrieyanogen.— Ferri- 
cyanic acid,  HsFeCfiNg,  an  acid  obtained  Dy  decompoa" 
ing  f  erricyanide  of  lead  with  sulphuric  acid,  forming  brown 
crystals  which  have  an  astringent  taste. 

ferricyanide  (fer-i-si'a-nid  or  -nid),  n.  [(.ferri- 
cyan-ic-¥  -ide^.  Ct.  fefrocyardde.]  Acompound 
of  a  base  or  basic  radical  with  ferrieyanogen. 

ferrieyanogen  (fer^i-si-an'o-jen),  n.  [<  L./cr- 
rum,  iron,  +  E.  cyanogen,  q.  v.]  A  hexad  radi- 
cal, (FeCRN6)2. 

ferrierif  (f er'i-6r),  n.    [Formerly  aiso  feriour;  < 
+  -e»-i.]    A  ferryman. 


Also  if  any  boteman  or  feriour  be  dwelling  in  the  ward, 
thai  taketh  more  for  botemanage  or  feriage  then  is  or- 
dained. Caithrop's  B^porlt,  1670. 

ferrier^t,  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  ot  farrier. 
ferrieryt,  n.    An  obsolete  speUing  of  fofriery. 

Bp.  Lowth. 
ferriferous  (f e-rif 'e-rus),  a.    [<  L.  ferrum,  iron, 

+  ferre,  =  E.  l)ear\  +  -ous.]    Containing  iron 

or  ores  of  iron.— Ferriferous  rocks,  rocks  containing 
iron  ore. 

ferrilt  (fer'il),  n.    An  obsolete  form  ot  ferrule^. 

ferrilite  (fer'i-lit),  n.  [<  L.  ferrum,  iron,  +  Gr. 
\iSoq,  stone.]     Eagstone. 

ferrite  (fer'it),  n.  [<  L.  ferrum,  iron,  +  4te^.] 
A  term  proposed  by  Vogelsang  to  include  in- 
determinable mineral  substances  of  a  reddish 
color,  frequently  observed  in  certain  igneous 
rocks  when  they  are  examined  in  thin  sections 
under  the  microscope.  They  probably  consist 
in  most  cases  of  hydrous  oxid  of  iron. 

ferrivorous  (f e-riv'o-rus),  a.  [<  L.  ferrum,  iron, 
+  vorare,  devour.]    Iron-eating.     [Rare.] 

The  idiot  at  Ostend  .  .  .  died  at  last  in  consequence  of 
his  appetite  for  iron.  .  .  .  This  poor  creature  was  really 
ferrivorous.  Southey,  The  Doctor,  cxxviii. 

ferro-.  An  element  in  some  compounds,  repre- 
senting the  Latin  ferrum,  iron :  used  in  chem- 
istry to  denote  derivation  from  iron. 

ferrocyanic  (fer^o-si-au'lk),  a.  [<  L.  ferrum, 
iron,  +  E.  cyan(ogen)  +  -ic]  Related  to  or  con- 
taining the  tetrad  radical  FeCgNg.  Also  ferro- 
prussic — Ferrocyanic  add,  HiFeCgNg,  an  acid  ob. 
tained  by  decomposing  terrocyanides  with  sulphuric  acid. 

f errocyanide  (f  er-6-si'  a-nid  or  -nid)  ,n.  [<  /er- 
rocyan-io  +  Ade^.]  A  compound  of  a  base  or 
basic  radical  with  f  errocyanogen.  Potamvmfer- 
roeyanide,  or  yeUow  prussmte  of  potash,  is  commerciEdly 
the  most  important  ferrouyanide,  being  the  starting-point 
for  the  production  of  all  the  cyanogen  compounds.  It  la 
prepared  by  fusing  in  iron  pots  potassium  carbonate,  vari- 
ous sorts  of  animal  refuse,  as  bone,  hair,  blood,  etc.,  and 
iron-filings.  The  fused  mass  is  digested  with  water,  and,  the 
yellow  prussiate  of  potash  separated  by  crystallization.  It 
is  a  powerful  oxidizing  agent,  and  is  used  in  the  arts. 

ferrocyanogen  (fer'^o-si-an'o-jen),  n.  [<  L./er- 
rum,  iron,  +  E.  cyanogen,  q.  v.]  A  teteavalent 
radical,  Pe(CN)e,  consisting  of  six  cyanogen 
radicals  united  with  one  atom  of  iron.  Perro- 
cyanides  may  be  regarded  as  compounds  of  this 
radical  with  a  base. 

ferromt,  adv.  [ME.,  also  ferrum,  a  var.  (as  if 
dat.)  otferren,  feorren,  far;  in  phr.  a  ferrom,  o 
ferrom,  prop.  oomp.  a-ferrom,  var.  of  aferren, 

aferre,  afer,  afar:  see  afar.]    Far a  ferromt, 

afar. 

I  my  self  have  seen  o  Ferrom  in  that  See,  as  thoughe  it 
hadde  ben  a  gret  Yle  f uUe  of  Trees  and  Buscaylle,  fulle  ot 
Thornes  and  Breres,  gret  plentee. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  271. 

ferromagnetic  (fer'o-mag-net'ik),  a.  [<L./er- 
rum^  iron,  +  E.  magnetic.]  Paramagnetic;  be- 
having like  iron  in  a  magnetic  field.  See  dia- 
magnetic. 

Faraday  gives  reasons  for  believing  that  all  bodies  are 

either /erromaffneiic  or  diamagnetic,  ,  ^., 

W.  K.  Clifford,  Lectures,  L  Ml. 

ferromanganese  (f er'o-mang'ga-nez),  n.  [<  L- 
ferrum,  iron,  +  E.  manganese.]  A  variety  oi 
white  pig-iron  containing  a  relatively  largs 
amount  of  carbon,  from  3-J  to  6  per  cent.,  and 
over  25  per  cent,  of  manganese.  It  is  largely 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  Bessemer  steel. 

ferroniere  (fe-ro-niar'),  «.  [F.;  at.ferrmier, 
an  ironmonger,  etc.,  <  fer,  <  L.  ferrum,  iron.J 
A  chain  of  gold,  usually  set  with  jewels,  worn 
on  the  head  by  women. 

Her  [Lady  Blessington's]  hair  is  dressed  close  to  t™ 
head,  and  parted  on  her  forehead  by  a  feromire  ol  luj- 
quoises.       Quoted  in  First  Year  of  a  Silken  Rngn,  P-  »"■ 

ferroprussiate  (fer-o-prus'iat),  «.  [<  /'"'''"] 
prvss-ic  +  -i-ate.]  A  compound  of  ferroprus- 
sic  or  ferrocyanic  acid  with  a  base. 


ferroprussic 

ferroprussic  (fer-o-pms'ik),  a.  [<  L.  fernm, 
iron,  +  'E,  prussic.']    Same  a,s  ferroeyanic. 

ferrosofernc  (fe-ro-so-fer'ik),  a.  [<  L.  as  if 
"ferrosusiiferrum,  iron)  +ferrvm,  iron,  +  -ic] 
Id.  chem.,  a  term  applied  to  those  iron  com- 
pounds in  which  three  iron  atoms  form  a  nu- 
cleus or  radical  which  is  oetivalent,  as  magnetic 
oxid  of  iron,  FegO^. 

ferrotellurite  (fer-o-tel'u-rit),  n.  [<  L.  fermm, 
iron,  +  E.  tellurite.']  A  little-known  mineral 
from  Colorado,  occurring  in  delicate  tufts  of 
minute  yellow  crystals:  it  is  supposed  to  be  a 
tellurate  of  iron. 

ferrotype  (fer'o-tip),  n.  [<  L.  ferrum,  iron,  -I- 
Gfr.  Tvirog,  impression.]  A  kind  of  positive 
photograph,  so  called  because  the  sensitive 
nlm  is  laid  on  a  sheet  of  enameled  iron  or  tin ; 
a  tintype.  The  plate  is  exposed  in  theoamera 
and  then  developed  in  the  ordinary  way. 

ferrotyper  (fer'o-ti-p6r),  n.  One  who  makes 
ferrotypes ;  a  pHotographer  who  makes  a  spe- 
cialty of  ferrotypes. 

This  is  the  camera,  and  the  only  one,  for  the  ferrotyper. 
Silver  Sunbecmi,  p.  568. 

ferrous  (fer'us),  a.  [<  L.  ferrum,  iron,  -I-  -ous.] 
Pertaining  to  or  obtained  from  iron ;  speeifl- 
oally,  pertaining  to  iron  in  the  bivalent  condi- 
tion: contrasted  with /emc  (which  see). 

It  is  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  the  quantity  of 
acetic  acid  present  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  ferroite  ace- 
tate in  solution.  Workshop  Receipts,  2d  ser.,  p.  327. 
Ferrous  compounds,  those  compounds  in  which  the 
basic  radical  is  a  single  bivalent  atom  of  iron,  as  ferrous 
oxid,  FeO.    Also  called  iron  protoxid. 

The  ferrous  compojinds  whose  radical  is  a  single  bivalent 
atom  of  iron.  Cooke,- Chena.  Philos. 

ferruginated  (fe-ro'ji-na-ted),  a.  [See  ferrtt- 
ginous.l  Having  the  color  or  properties  of  iron- 
rust. 

ferrugineous  (fer-o-jin'f-us),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg. 
It.  ferrugineo,  <  L.  ferrugineus :  see  ferrugi- 
nous.] .Same  as  ferruginous. 

Hence  they  are  cold,  hot,  sweet,  stinking,  purgative,  di- 
uretick  OTfemigvneoits,  Hay,  "Works  of  Creation,  i. 

ferruginous  (fe-rS'ji-nus),  a.  [=  F.  ferrugi- 
neux  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  ferruginoso,  <  L.  as  if  *fer- 
ruginosus,  equiv.  to  ferruginus,  commonly  fer- 
rugmeus,  of  the  color  of  iron-rust,  dark-red, 
dusky,  of  an  iron  taste,  <  ferrugo  (ferrugin-), 
iron-rust,  the  color  of  iron-rust:  see  ferrugo.] 

1.  Of  the  color  of  iron-rust;  light  reddish 
brown. —  2.  Of  the  nature  of  or  containing 
iron. 

By  this  means  I  found  the  German  spa  to  retain  a  little 
acidity,  even  here  at  London ;  but  more  than  one  of  our 
own  ferruginous  springs  did  not,  even  upon  this  trial, 
appear  to  have  any.  Boyle,  Works,  IV.  814. 

ferrugo  (fe-ro'go),  «.  [L.,  iron-rust,  the  color 
of  iron-rust,  <  ferrum,  iron.  Of.  cerugo,  albugo.  ] 
In  bot.,  a  disease  of  plants  commonly  called 
rust  (which  see),  it  is  caused  by  fungi  of  the  family 
Uredvn'ecB,  and  especially  of  its  largest  genus,  Pitcdnia. 
Imp.  Diet.    [Not  used.] 

ferrule^, ».    See/erttZei. 

ferrule^,  ferule^  (fer'il  or  -61),  n.  [Corrupt 
forms,  simulating,  in  the  term,  the  word  fer- 
ule\  and  in  the  first  syllable  the  L.  ferrum, 
iron;  formerly /erreZ,  ferril,  earlier  verril,  ver- 
relfVerel,  virole,  vyrole  (see  virole) ;  <  OF.  virole, 
an  iron  ring  put  about  the  end  of  a  staff,  etc., 
a  ferrule.  F.  virole  =  Sp.  birola  —  Pg.  virola,  a 
ferrule,  <  ML.  virola,  a  ring,  a  bracelet,  equiv. 
to  L.  vvriola,  a  little  bracelet,  dim.  of  viria,  a 
bracelet,  armlet  (>  It.  viera,  a  ferrule,  iron  ring- 
bolt), <  viere,  twist,  bind  arotmd,  >  vitta,  a  fil- 
let, band,  akin  to  E.  with^,  withy,  q.  v.]  1.  A 
ring  or  cap  of  metal  put  on  a  column,  post,  or 
staff,  as  on  the  lower  end  of  a  cane  or  an  um- 
brella, to  strengthen  it  or  prevent  it  from  wear- 
ing or  splitting. 

Tbeferrel  of  his  stick 
Trying  the  mortar's  temper  'tween  the  chinks 
Of  some  new  shop  a-building. 

Brovming,  How  it  Strikes  a  Contemporary. 

2.  A  ring  sliding  on  the  shaft  of  a  spear  and 
holding  firmly  to  it  the  long  tangs  of  the  head ; 
also,  a  ring  or  socket  protecting  the  butt-end 
of  a  spear-shaft.  The  latter  was  also  used  as 
a  weapon,  or,  when  of  a  chisel  form,  as  a  tool. 
Compare  celt^. — 3.  In  steam-boilers,  a  bushing 
for  expanding  the  end  of  a  flue. — 4.  The  frame 
of  a  slate.— 5.  Anything  like  a  ferrule  (in 
sense  1)  in  form  or  position. 

A  ferule  of  new  bone  formation,  which  is  attached, 
above  and  below  the  breach,  to  the  sound  bone. 

Buck's  Handbook  of  Med.  Sciences,  V.  123. 
Split  ferrule,  a  device  for  strengthening  a  flshing-rod  at 
the  weakest  point,  where  the  ferrule  joins  the  wood. 
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ferruled  (f  er'Sld  or  -Ud),  a.  Fitted  or  furnished 
with  a  ferrule.     Carlyle. 

ferruminate  (fe-ro'mi-nat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
ferruminated,  ppr.  ferruminating.  [<  L.  ferru- 
minatus,  pp.  of  ferruminare,  cement,  solder,  < 
ferrumen,  cement,  solder,  glue,  <  ferrum,  iron.] 
To  unite  or  solder,  as  metals.     [Eare.] 

ferrununatlon  (fe-rS-mi-na'shon),  n.  [<  li. 
ferruminaUo(n-),  <  ferruminare':  see  ferrumi- 
nate.] The  soldering  or  uniting  of  metals. 
[Rare.] 

ferrum  jaculi  (fer'um  iak'u-li).  In  her.,  same 
aspheon. 

ferry  (f er'i),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  ferried,  ppr.  fer- 
rying. [<  ME.  ferien,  carry,  convey,  convey  in 
a  boat,  <  AS.  ferian,  carry,  convey,  esp.  convey 
in  a  boat,  =  OHGr.  ferian,  MHG.  vern  =  Icel.  fer- 
ja  =  Dan.  fcerge  =  Sw.  fdrja,  convey  in  a  boat, 
ferry,  =  Goth,  farjan,  go  by  boat,  row ;  orig. 
cans,  of  AS.  faran  (=  Groth.  faran,  etc.),  go :  see 
fare^.]  I.  trans.  To  carry  or  transport  over  a 
contracted  body  of  water,  as  a  river  or  strait,  in 
a  boat  or  other  floating  conveyance  plying  be- 
tween opposite  shores. 

The  lombe  ther,  with-outen  spotte3  blake, 
Satzferyed  thyder  hys  fayre  flote. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  i.  945. 
Over  this  river  we  were  ferried. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  133. 

They  themselves,  once  ferried  o'er  the  wave 
That  parts  us,  are  emancipate  and  loos'd. 

Cowper,  Task,  ii.  38. 

II.  intrans.  To  pass  over  water  in  a  boat. 

They/errj/  over  this' Lethean  sound 
Both  to  and  fro,  their  sorrow  to  augment. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  604. 

fer^  (fer'i),  n.;  pi.  ferries  (-iz).  [<  ME./ei-i/ 
=  B.  veer  =  MH&.  vei-,  vere,  G.  fdhre  =  Icel. 
ferja  =  Dan.  fcerge  =  Sw.  fdrja,  a  ferry;  cf. 
OHG.  ferjo,  fero,  MHG.  verje,  verge,  vere,  G. 
ferge,  a  ferryman,  boatman ;  from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  boat  or  raft  in  which  passengers  and 
goods  are  conveyed  over  a  river  or  other  con- 
tracted body  of  water;  a  wherry. 

Bring  them,  I  pray  thee,  with  imagin'd  speed, 

Unto  the  traject,  to  the  common /erry 

Which  trades  to  Venice.         Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iii.  4. 

I  went  down  to  the  river  Brent  in  the  ordinary /erry. 

Addison. 

2.  The  place  or  passage  where  boats  pass  over 
water  to  convey  passengers  and  goods. 

I  .  .  .  came  to  a  little  towne  hard  by  the  ferry  where 
we  were  transported  into  the  He  of  France. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  24. 

And  I'll  give  ye  a  silver  pound 
To  row  us  o'er  the  ferry. 

Campbell,  Lord  Ullin's  Daughter. 

3.  A  provision  for  the  regular  conveyance  by 
boat  or  raft  of  passengers  and  goods  across  a 
river  or  other  body  of  water  between  opposite 
shores:  as,  to  establish  a /errj//  also,  the  legal 
right  to  maintain  such  a  conveyance,  and  to 
charge  reasonable  toll  for  the  service. 

ferry-boat  (fer'i-bot),  n.  [<  ME.  feryboot,  < 
fery,  ferry,  +  boot,  boat.]  A  vessel  or  boat 
moved  by  steam,  sails,  oars  or  sweeps,  a  tow- 
line,  or  the  force  of  a  current,  used  to  convey 
passengers,  vehicles,  cattle,  etc.,  across  a  river, 
harbor,  or  other  contracted  waterway  between 
opposite  shores. 

And  there  went  over  a  ferry  boat  to  carry  over  the  king's 
household,  and  to  do  what  he  thought  good. 

2  Sam.  xix.  18. 

ferry-bridge  (fer'i-brij),  n.  1.  A  ferry-boat  or 
scow  used  for  transport  over  water. —  2.  The 
landing-stage  or  platform  of  a  ferry,  hinged  at 
one  end  to  the  wharf,  the  other  end  being  raised 
or  lowered  to  the  level  of  the  incoming  boat. 
[U.  S.] 
ferryman  (fer'i-man),  n.;  t^I. ferrymen  (-men). 
[Formerly  also /emmam;  <  ferry  +  man.]  One 
who  keeps  or  plies  a  ferry. 

I  pass'd,  methought,  the  melancholy  flood, 
With  that  WW  ferryman  which  poets  write  of. 
Unto  the  kingdom  of  perpetual  night. 

Shak., 'Rich.  III.,  i.  4. 

Their  ceremonies  performed,  they  laid  the  corps  in  a 
boat  to  be  wafted  over  Acherusia,  a  lake  on  the  South  of 
the  city,  by  one  only  whom  they  call  Charon ;  which  gave 
to  Orpheus  the  invention  of  his  infernall/em-7)HHi. 

Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  105. 

ferry-master  (fer'i-mas'-'tto), «.   1.  A  superin- 
tendent of  a  ferry ;  a  person  in  charge  of  a  ferry- 
station.— 2.  A  collector  of  ferriage-money. 
The  passage  at  the  ferry-master's  window  was  jammed 
.  with  women  asking  .  .  .  when  the  soldiers  would  be 
over.  New  York  Tributie,  May  29, 1862. 

fersi+.a.  A  Middle  English  form  offeree.  Chau- 
cer. 
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fers^t,  «•  [ME.,  <  OF.  fierce,  fierche,fierge,  ML. 
fercia,  ferzia,  farcia,  <  Pers.  farzm  (>  Ar.  far- 
zm,  farzdm),  the  name  of  the  queen  at  chess 
{shatranf}.]    The  queen  at  chess. 

I  shulde  ban  pleyd  the  bet  at  ches. 
And  kept  my  fers  the  bet  therby, 

Chaucer,  Death  of  Blanche,  L  669. 

fershf,  a.    An  obsolete  form  ot  fresh. 
fertert,  ».    Seefereter. 

fertert,  J*.  *•  [}/SM.  ferteren  ;  <.  ferter,  n.]  To  in- 
close in  a  shrine. 

And  bar  thir  bannes  [these  bones]  m6nshelye 
Audfertered  thaim  at  a  nunrye. 

Metr.  HomUies  (ed.  Small),  p.  143. 

fertht,  a,    A  variant  ot  fourth.     Chaucer. 

ferthert,  ferthestt,  adv.  and  a.  Obsolete  spell- 
ings of  further,  furthest. 

ferthingt,  n.  A  Middle  English  form  of  far- 
thing. 

fertile  (f 6r'til), «.  [Formerly  aUofertil;  <  OP. 
fertile,  F.ferUle  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  fertil  =  It.  ferUle, 
<  'L.ferUlis,  fruitful,  fertile,  </(sr»'e  =  B.  hear^.] 

1.  Bearing  or  producing  abundantly,  as  of 
vegetable  growth,  and  sometimes  of  offspring; 
productive ;  fruitful :  with  of  or  in  before  the 
thing  produced:  &a,ferUlesoi\;  a/ert«i!e  breed 
of  animals;  a  land/erWte  of  wheat,  ov  fertile  in 
soldiers  as  well  as  supplies. 

Their  [martyrs']  .  .  .  blood  is  like  the  morning  deaw. 
To  make  more/eriW  all  the  Churches  field. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Triumph  of  Faith,  ill.  24. 
The  earth  obey'd,  and  straight 
Opening  hev  fertile  womb,  teem'd  at  a  birth 
Innumerous  living  creatures. 

Miltcm,  P.  L.,  vii.  454. 
A  reforming  age  is  alvsiyB  fertile  o/ impostors. 

Macaulay,  Moore's  Byron. 

2.  Productive  mentally;  fruitful  in  intellectual 
activity;  inventive;  ingenious:  as,  a  fertile 
brain  or  imagination ;  a  mind  fertile  in  re- 
sources. 

A  mind  so  fertile  as  his  [Warren  Hastings's],  and  so 
little  restrained  by  conscientious  scruples,  speedily  dis- 
covered several  modes  of  relieving  the  financial  embar- 
rassments of  the  government. 

Macaulay,  Warren  Hastings. 

3.  In  bot, :  (a)  Fruiting,  or  capable  of  produ- 
cing fruit ;  having  a  perfect  pistil :  as,  a,  fertile 
flower. 

The  common  pea  is  perfectly /er(ife  when  its  flowers  are 
protected  from  the  visits  of  insects. 

Darwin,  Cross  and  Self  Fertilisation,  p.  160. 

(6)  Capable  of  fertilizing,  as  an  anther  with 
well-developed  pollen. — 4.  Causing  produc- 
tion; fertilizing;  promoting  fecundity :  as,/er- 
tile  showers;  fertile  thoughts;  a,  fertile  sug- 
gestion. 

The  cold  blood  he  did  naturally  inherit  of  his  father 
he  hath  .  .  .  tilled  with  .  .  .  good  store  of  fertile  sher- 
ris,  that  he  is  become  very  hot  and  valiant. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  iv.  3. 
Adversity  is  far  more  fertile  than  Prosperity. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  vi.  57. 

5.  In  bee-keeping,  in  a  fertilized  state;  preg- 
nant.   See  the  extract. 

Another  word  which  has  been  changed  somewhat  in  its 
meaning  ...  is  the  word  fertile.  ...  It  is  now  used  by 
writers  on  bee-keeping  to  signify  pregnant. 

Phin,  Diet.  Apiculture,  Int.,  p.  x. 
=  Syn.  1.  Productive,  etc.    Seefrui^ul. 
fertilely  (fer'ta-U),  adv.     Fruitfully;  abim- 
dantly. 

Who,  being  grown  to  man's  age,  as  our  own  eyes  may 
judge,  could  not  hMt  fertily  requite  his  Father's  Fatherly 
education.  .Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  ii.  155. 

fertileness  (f6r'til-nes),  n.    Same  a,a  ferUUty. 
According  to  the  fertUejiess  of  the  Italian  wit. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Defence  of  Poesy. 

fertilisable,  fertilisation,  etc.  Seefertilizable, 

etc. 
fertilitatef  (ffer-til'i-tat),  v.  t.      [<  fertility  -f- 

-ate^.]  To  make  fertile ;  fertilize;  impregnate. 
A  cock  will  in  one  day  fertilitate  the  whole  racemation 

or  cluster  of  eggs,  which  are  not  excluded  for  many  weeks 

after.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iii.  28. 

fertility  (ffer-til'i-ti),  n.  [<  F.  fertility  =  Pr. 
fertilitat  =  Sp.  fertilidad  =  Pg.  fertilidade  =  It. 
fertilitd,  <  L.  ferUMta{t-)s,  fniitfulness,  <  fer- 
ttlis,  trmttaV:  see  fertile.]  1.  The  state  of  be- 
ing fertile  or  fruitful ;  the  quality  of  producing 
in  abundance ;  fecundity ;  productiveness :  as, 
the  fertility  of  land,  or  (more  rarely)  of  a  breed 
of  animals,  a  race  of  men,  or  an  individual. 

The  fertility,  or,  as  it  may  perhaps  better  be  called,  tha 
productiveness,  of  a  plant  depends  on  the  number  of  cap- 
sules produced,  and  on  the  number  of  seeds  which  these 
contain.         Darwin,  Cross  and  Self  Fertilisation,  p.  313. 

2.  Prolific  invention ;  abundance  of  resources; 
mental  afSuenoe :  as,  the  fertility  of  genius  or 
imagination. 
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The  qaickness  of  the  imagination  is  seen  in  the  inven* 
tion,  the  fertility  in  the  fancy,  and  the  accuracy  in  the  ex- 
pression. Dryden,  To  Sir  R.  Howard. 

We  cannot  regard  without  admiration  the  amplitude 
and  fertility  of  his  intellect,  his  rare  talents  for  command, 
for  administration,  and  for  controversy. 

Macaulay,  Warren  Hastings. 

fertilizable  (f6r'ti-li-za-bl),  a.  [<  fertilise  + 
-able.']  1.  Capable  of  being  fertilized  or  made 
productive,  as  land. —  2.  Susceptible  of  fecun- 
dation or  impregnation,  as  the  ovtiles  of  plants, 
or  as  perfect  female  insects  or  their  eggs. 

The  neuters  of  Polistes  gallica  are  distinguished  from 
the  perfect /ertiiizotte  females. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  384. 

Mr.  Darwin's  inquiries  have  shown  how  generally  the 
fertilization  of  plants  is  due  to  the  agency  of  insects ;  and 
how  certain  plants,  heiag  fertilizable  only  by  insects  of  a 
certain  structure,  are  limited  to  regions  inhabited  by  in- 
sects of  this  structure.     H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Biol.,  §  105. 

Also  spelled  fertilisable. 
fertilization  (fer"ti-li-za'shon),  n.     [=  P.  fer- 
tilisation=Pg.fertiUzagao;  as  fertilize  +  -ation.'] 

1 .  The  act  or  process  of  rendering  land  fertile, 
fruitful,  or  productive. 

The  Egyptians  depend  entirely  upon  their  river  for  the 
fertilization  of  the  soil. 

E.  W.  Lane,  Modem  Egyptians,  I.  2. 

2.  Fecundation  or  impregnation  of  animals 
or  plants;  specifically,  in  hot,  the  process  by 
which  the  pollen  reaches  and  acts  upon  the 
ovules,  and  assures  the  production  of  fruit; 
also,  the  analogous  process  in  cryptogams. 

Fertilization,  as  ordinarily  understood,  only  differs  in 
the  two  conjugating  bodies  being  unlike  —  that  is,  in  their 
having  undergone  differentiation  into  antherozoid  and 
oospore,  the  male  and  female  bodies  respectively. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  III.  599. 
.Also  spAlaA  fertilisation. 
Close  fertilization.    See  closed. 

fertilization-tube  (f6r"ti-li-za'shon-tub), «.  In 
fungi  of  the  family  Peronosporece,  the  beak-like 
tube  which  is  put  out  by  the  antheridium  and 
penetrates  into  the  oogonium,  conveying  the 
protoplasm  of  the  antheridium  to  the  oosphere. 

fertilize  (fer'ti-liz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  ■pp.  fertilized, 
ppr.  fertilizing.  [=  P.  fertiliser  =  Sp.  Pg.  fer- 
tilizar  =  It.  fertilizzare ;  as  fertile  +  -ise.]  1. 
To  make  fertile ;  enrich,  as  soil ;  make  fruitful 
or  productive,  in  general ;  fecundate:  as,to/ej'- 
tilize  land,  the  imagination,  etc. 

A  translator  of  rare  competence,  Mr.  Hastie  is  also  so 
indefatigable  as  apparently  to  have  determined  not  to  rest 
till  he  has  turned  the  fertilising  stream  of  German  thought 
upon  every  field  of  philosophical  inquiry  which  his  coun- 
trymen have  been  cultivating  with  modest  means  —  and 
but  moderate  success.  Mind,  XIII.  130. 

2.  In  iiol.,  to  render  capable  of  development 
by  the  introduction  of  the  male  germ-element; 
impregnate. 

Here  and  there  great  bunches  of  flowers  hang  down, 
breaking  out  abruptly  from  the  stems  of  tall  palms  for 
the  benefit  of  the  fertilising  visits  of  the  large  lustrous 
butterflies.  Mivart,  Nature  and  Thought,  p.  3. 

The  yroTd.  fertilize  is  employed  as  equivalent  to  impreg- 
nate [in  bee-keeping].    Phin,  Diet.  Apiculture,  Int.,  p.  x. 

Also  spelled /er*ifee. 

fertilizer  (fer'ti-li-z6r),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  fertilizes ;  specifically,  a  manure,  whe- 
ther organic  or  inorganic :  as^  guano  is  a  power- 
ful/erfiKzer.    -Also  spelled /erijfcer. 

fertilyt,  adv.    Pertilely.    Sir  P.  Sidney. 

ferula  (fer'o-la),  w. ;  pl.ferulce(,-le).  [L.,arod, 
staff,  walking-stick,  a  slender  branch,  the  plant 
giant  fennel:  see  ferule^.']  If.  A  rod;  a  ferule. 
—^2.  A  leading-staff,  baton  of  command  or  au- 
thority, scepter,  or  the  like,  especially  the  scep- 
ter of  some  ancient  and  Eastern  dominions,  as 
that  of  the  Byzantine  ompire,  Hungary,  etc. — 

3.  [cap.]  [NL.]  In  6o<.,  an  umbelliferous  genus 
of  about  60  species,  chiefly  of  the  Mediterranean 
region  and  central  Asia,  and  very  nearly  allied 
to  Peucedanum.  They  are  generally  tall,  coarse  plants 
with  dissected  leaves,  and  many  of  the  Asiatic  species 
yield  strongly  scented  gum  resins,  used  in  medicine.  F. 
Narthex,  F.  Scorodosma,  and  F.  alliacea  yield  the  gum 
asafetida.  Gum  galbanum  is  the  product  of  F.  galbani- 
flua,  P.  rvbrimuHs,  and  F.  Schair.  F.  Sumbul  furnishes 
the  sumbul  or  muskroot  of  commerce.  F.  communis,  the 
giant  fennel  of  Europe,  and  some  other  species,  are  occa- 
sionally cultivated  as  ornamental  foliage-plants.  There 
are  four  or  five  species  in  the  United  States,  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  which  are  referred  to  this  genus.  Most  of  them 
have  large  resinous  roots. 

ferulaceous  (fer-S-la'sMus),  a.  [<  L.  ferula^ 
ceus,  made  of  or  resembling  giant  fennel  (or  to 
a  cane),  i  ferula,  a  rod,  cane,  giant  fennel,  etc. : 
see  ferule^.]  Pertaining  to  reeds  or  canes ;  hav- 
ing a  stalk  like  a  reed:  as,  ferulaceous  plants. 

ferulae,  n.    Plural  of  ferula. 

ferulart  (fer'ij-lar),  n.  [As  if  <  LL.  ferularis, 
adj.,  of  or  belonging  to  giant  fennel,  but  equiv. 
to  and  prob.  intended  for  li.  ferula,  a  rod,  fer- 
ule: see  ferula.]    A  ferule. 
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We  have  only  soapt  the  ferular  to  come  under  the  f  escu 
of  an  Imprimatur.    Milton,  Areopagitica  (ed.  Arber),  p.  66. 

Fists  and  ferulars,  rods  and  scourges,  have  been  the 
usual  dainties  in  schools. 

Bartlib,  Reformation  of  Schools,  p.  13. 

ferule^  (f er'gl  or  -il),  n.   [Formerly  aXsofemde; 
=  F.  f^ule  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  ferula  =  Dan.  ferle  = 
Sw.  ferla,  <  L.  ferula,  a  rod,  whip,  walking-stick, 
cane,  a  slender  branch,  the  plant  giant  fennel, 
</«r'ire,  strike.]     If.  A  reed;  a  cane. 
Yf  we  have  the  brere 
Or  fende,  after  harvest  whenne  oon  with 
The  nyght  is  day,  lette  cutte  hem  of  right  nere 
The  grounde. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  111. 

2.  A  cane,  rod,  or  flat  piece  of  wood,  as  a  ruler, 
used  for  the  punishment  of  children  in  schools 
by  striking  some  part  of  the  body,  particularly 
the  palm  of  the  hand. 

As  boys  that  slink 
From  ferule  and  the  trespass-chiding  eye, 
Away  we  stole.  Tennyson,  Princess,  v. 

ferule^  (fer'ol  or  -il),  v.  t.j  pret.  and  pp.  feruled, 
ppr.  feruling.  [<  ferule''-,  n.]  To  punish  with 
a  ferule. 

I  shoulde  tel  tales  out  of  the  schoole,  and  bee  ferruled 
for  my  faults  or  hyssed  at  for  a  blab,  yf  I  layde  al  the  or- 
ders open  before  your  eyes. 

Qosson,  Schoole  of  Abuse,  p.  24. 

ferule^,  n.     See  ferrule^. 
fervencet  (fer'vens),  n.     [<  OP.  fervenoe  =  Pg. 
fervenga,  ferven'cia :  see  fervency.]    Heat;  fer- 
vency. 

The  sun  himself,  when  he  darts  rayes  lascivious. 
Such  as  ingender  by  too  piercing fervence. 

Chapman,  Revenge  for  Honour. 

fervency  (f6r'ven-si),  n. ;  pi.  fervencies  (-siz). 
[=  It.fervenza,  ?L.  as  if  *ferventia,  <ferven(t-)s, 
ppr.  otfervere:  see  fervent.]  1.  The  state  of 
being  fervent  or  hot;  burning  or  glowing 
warmth:  as,  the  fervency  of  the  sun's  rays. — 2. 
Warmth  of  feeling;  ardor;  fervor;  animated 
zeal. 

When  they  meet  with  such  collusion,  they  cannot  be 
blam'd  though  they  bee  transported  with  the  zeale  of  truth 
to  a  well  heated /eruencte. 

Milton,  On  Def.  of  Humb.  Remonst.,  Pref. 
The  fervencies  of  a  Hebrew  prophet. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  Zd  ser.,  p.  273. 

fervent  (fSr'vent),  a.  [<  ME.  fervent,  <  OP. 
fervent,  fervarit,  F.  fervent  =  Pr.  fervent,  fer- 
ven  =  Sp.  ferviente  =  Pg.  It.  fervente,  <  L.  fer- 
ven(t-)s,  ppr.  of  fervere,  boil,  ferment,  glow, 
rage.  Hence  also  (from  L.  fervere)  E.  fervid, 
fervor,  ferment.]  1.  Hot;  burning;  glowing: 
as,  a  fervent  summer;  fervent  rays. 
North  warde  ot  fervent  grounde,  southward  of  colde. 
And  enter  both  of  hilly  lande  thai  wolde. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  77. 
The  elements  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat.   2  Pet.  iii.  10. 
2.  Ardent;  warmly  earnest;  animated;  eager; 
vehement:  as,  fervent  zeal;  fervent  pietj. 

The  effectual /emenf  prayer  of  a  righteous  man  availeth 
much.  Jas.  v.  16. 

A  union  form'd,  as  mine  with  thee,  .  .  . 

May  be  as/er«e?it  in  degree  .  .  . 
As  that  of  true  fraternal  love. 

Cou/per,  To  the  Rev.  Mr.  Unwin. 
Mr.  Moore  confesses  that  his  friend  was  no 'very  fervent 
admirer  of  Shakspeare.  Macaulay,  Moore's  Byron. 

=Syn.  2.  Eager,  zealous,  fervid,  impassioned. 
fervently  (fer'vent-li),  adv.    1.  Bumingly ;  fer- 
vidly. 

It  continued  so  fervently  hot  that  men  roasted  eggs  in 
the  sand.  Hakewill,  Apology,  p.  116. 

2.  With  warmth  of  feeling ;  with  earnest  zeal ; 
ardently;  eagerly;  vehemently. 

Epaphras  .  .  .  saluteth  you,  always  labouring /eruenWy 
for  you  in  prayers.  Col.  iv.  12. 

He,  praying  to  the  goddess  fervently, 
Felt  her  good  help. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  1. 167. 

ferventness  (f6r'vent-nes),  n.  Fervency;  ar- 
dor; zeal;  fervor."  [Rare.] 

Come  vnto  me  with  fayth  and  aske  in  the  feruentnesse 
of  soule. 

Bp.  Bale,  Image  of  the  Two  Churches,  i.,  aig.  G,  3. 

fervescent  (fer-ves'ent),  a.    [=  Pg.  fervescertte, 

<  L.  fervescen{t-)s,  ppr.  otfervescere,  begin  to  boil 
or  glow,  grow  hot,  inceptive  otfervere,  boil :  see 
fervent.    Cf .  effervescent.]    Growing  hot. 

fervid  (ffer'vid),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  fervido,  <  L. 
fervidus,  glowing,  hot,  burning,  fiery,  vehement, 

<  fervere,  boil,  glow:  see  fervent.]  \.  Burn- 
ing; glowing;  hot:  as,  fervid  heat;  the  fervid 
sands. 

The  mounted  sun 
Shot  down  direct  hisferrid  rays. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  v.  301. 

A  fiowerof  the  tropics,  such  as  appeared  to  have  sprung 

passionately  out  of  the  soil,  the  very  weeds  of  which  would 

be  fervid  and  spicy.   Hawthorne,  Blithedale  Romance,  vi. 
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I  cannot  sleep !    My/erm'd  brain 
Calls  up  the  vanished  Past  again. 

Longfellow,  Golden  Legend,  i. 

2.  Vehement;  eager;  impassioned:  as./mitd 
zeal;  a /eroid glance. 

Ah  me !  the  sweet  infus'd  desires, 
The/ermd  wishes,  holy  flres, 
Which  thus  a  melted  heart  refine. 
Such  are  Ms,  and  such  be  miue. 

Pamell,  Happy  Man. 
Every  inch  of  ground  was  defended  by  the  same  fervH 
valor  by  which  it  had  originally  been  won. 

Ticknor,  Span.  Lit.,  I.  7. 
Miss  Rossetti  ...  is  a  poet  of  a  profound  and  serious 
cast,  whose  lips  part  with  the  breathing  of  a  fervid  spirit 
within.  Stedman,  Vict.  Poets,  p.  281. 

=SyTl.  Fiery,  glowing. 
fervidity  (ffer-vid'i-ti),  to.     [,<  fervid  + -Oy.] 
Heat;  fervency.    Johnson. 
fervidly  (f6r'vid-li),  adv.    Hotly;  with  glowing 
warmth. 

fervidness  (f  6r'vid-nes),  to.  Warmth  of  feeling; 
fervor;  zeal. 

For  though  the  person  [Malchus]  was  wholly  unworthy 
of  so  gracious  a  cure,  yet,  in  the  account  of  the  meek  Lamb 
of  God,  it  was  a  kind  of  injury  done  to  him  by  the  fervidrms 
of  St.  Peter,  who  knew  not  yet  what  spirit  he  was  of. 

Bentley,  Sermons,  vL 

fervor,  fervour  (ffer'vor),  m.  [<  ME.  fervor, 
fervour,  <  OP.  fervor,  fervour,  P.  ferveur  =  Pn 
Sp.  Pg.  fervor  =  It.fervore,  <  L.  fervor  (fer- 
vor-), a  boiling  or  raging  heat,  heat,  vehemence, 
passion,  <  fervere,  boil,  be  hot :  see  fervent.]  1. 
Heat  or  warmth. 

When  his  brain  once  feels 
The  stirring  fervour  of  the  wine  ascend. 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  v.  1. 

The  earth  then  burnt  with  the  violent  fervour,  never 

refreshed  with  rain.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  75. 

Like  bright  Aurora,  whose  refulgent  ray 

Foretells  the  fervour  of  ensuing  day.  WalUr. 

2.  Warmth  of  feeling;    ardor;   impassioned 
earnestness :  as,  the  fervor  of  enthusiasm. 
This  fervour  of  holy  desire.  Cowper,  Simple  Trust 

No  artificial  fervors  of  phrase  can  make  the  charm  work 
backward,  to  kindle  the  mind  of  writer  or  reader. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  212. 

fesapo  (fe-sa'po),  TO.  The  mnemonic  name  of 
a  mood  of  syllogism  originally  called  fapes- 
mo  (which  see).  The  name  was  successively 
changed  to  fempasmo,  fesmapo,  and/esopo.  See 
mood^. 

fesauntt,  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  pJieasant. 
Chaucer. 

Fescennine  (f es'e-nin),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  Feseemi- 
nus,  pertaining  to  Pescennia  (pi.  Fescennini,  Fes- 
cennina,  sc.  versits^carmina,  Fescennine  verses), 
<  Fescennia,  also  Fescennium,  a  city  in  Etniria.] 
I.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  ancient 
Fescennia  in  Italy :  specifically  applied  to  a  class 
of  verses.    See  phrase  below. 

A  merry  oration  in  the  Fescennine  manner,  interspersed 
■with  secret  history,  raillery,  and  sarcasm. 

Amhurat,  Terrffi  Filius,  172L 

Satire,  in  its  origin  —  I  mean  in  the  Tadefescennvnc  farce, 
from  which  the  idea  of  this  poem  was  taken — was  a  mere 
extemporaneous  jumble  of  mirth  and  ill-nature. 

Bp.  Hurd,  On  Epistolary  Writings. 

At  this  hour  [evening]  the  seat  was  as  in  a  theatre,  but 
the  words  of  the  actors  were  of  a  nature  somewhat  too  Fei- 
cennine  for  the  public.    R.  F.  Burton,  El-Medinah,  p.  467. 

Fescennine  verses,  gay,  licentious,  or  scurrilous  verses 
of  a  personal  character,  extemporized  by  performers  at 
merry-meetings,  to  amuse  the  audience :  a  style  which 
originated  at  Fescennia,  an  Etruscan  city,  and  became 
popular  at  Rome. 

II.  TO.  A  song  of  licentious  or  scurrilous  char- 
acter, popular  in  ancient  Italy. 
fescue  (fes'ku),  TO.  [Formerly  also  fescu,  fes- 
Jcue;  a  corruption  otfestvs,  q.  v.]  If.  Astraw, 
wire,  pin,  or  slender  stick  used  to  point  out  the 
letters  to  children  when  learning  to  read.  Seo 
first  extract  under  ferula/r. 

Ay,  do  but  put 
A  fescue  in  her  fist,  and  you  shall  see  her 
Take  a  new  lesson  out,  and  be  a  good  wench. 
Fletcher  (and  another),  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  a  A 
In  the  good  old  days  of  fescues,  abisselfas,  and  amper- 
sants,  terms  which  used  to  be  familiar  in  this  country  dur- 
ing the  Revolutionary  war,  and  which  lingered  in  some 
of  our  country  schools  for  a  few  years  afterward. 

Georgia  Scenes,  p.  73- 

2f.  A  plectrum  with  which  a  lyre  or  duloimer 
is  played. 

With  thy  golden /!8cu«  playedst  upon 
Thy  hollow  harp.  ,, 

Chapman,  Homeric  Hymn  to  Apouo. 

3t.   The  style  or  straight  rod  by  which  the 

shadow  is  east  in  stm-dials  of  certain  fonM,  M 

in  those  set  upon  upright  walls.    See  *!{«-<»"■ 

The  fescue  of  the  dial  is  upon  the  Christ-cross  of  noon. 

Middleton  (?),  Puritan,  iv.  2- 


fescue 

4,   Fesoue-grass.     See  Festuca. 

The  father  panting  woke,  and  oft,  as  dawn 
Aroused  the  black  republic  on  his  elms, 
Sweeping^the  frothfly  from  the  feieue,  brush'd 
Thro  the  dim  meadow.    Tennyxm,  Aylmer's  Field. 


Argent,  a  Fesse 
Gules. 


fescuet  (fes'ku),  «.  *.  [<  fescue,  n."]  To  use  a 
fescue  in  teaching  pupils  to  read. 

A  Minister  that  cannot  be  trusted  to  pray  in  his  own 
words  without  being  ohew'd  to,  and  fescu'd  to  a  formal  in- 
junction of  his  rote-lesson,  should  as  little  be  trusted  to 
Preach.  MUtan,  On  Del  of  Humb.  Itemonst. 

fescue-grass  (fes'ku-gras),  n.  The  species  of 
Festuca,  a  genus  of  grasses.    See  Festuca. 

feselt,  »•    Same  a.sfasel^. 

fesiciant,  fesisient,  n.  Obsolete  forms  otpliysi- 
eian.    Chaucer. 

fess^,  ».    See  fesse. 

feSB^  (fes),  m.  [<  Turk. /es;  see /e«.]  A  cap  of 
cloth  or  felt,  often  embroidered,  made  in  Rus- 
sia, near  the  Black  Sea. 

fesse,  fessl  (fes),  n.  [<  OF.  fesse,  a  fesse,  F. 
fmsse  and/asce,  <  li.  fascia,  a  band :  see  fascia.^ 
1.  A  small  fagot.     [Prov.  Eng.,  only  in  the 

form/e««.] — 2.  Infeer.,  abear-    

ing  always  considered  as  one  of 
the  ordinaries,  bounded  by  two 
horizontal  lines  drawn  across 
the  field  which  regularly  con- 
tain between  them  one  third  of 
the  escutcheon.  This  width,  how- 
ever, seems  excessive  unless  when  the 
fesse  is  charged  with  other  bearing ; 
therefore  when  plain  it  is  often  made 
narrower. 

I  can't  recollect  the  least  morsel  of  a /ess  or  chevron  of 
the  Boynets.  WcUpole,  Letters,  II.  476. 

Fesse  angled,  the  fesse  modified  by  having  its  direction 
broken  and  one  half  or  a  large  part  lifted  higher  than  the 
rest,  while  retaining  its  horizontal  direction.  ,  See  feise 
reotanffled,  acute-angled,  etc.— Fesse  arohy,  fesse  bow- 
ed, a  bearing  like  the  fesse,  but  slightly  arched  upward. — 
Fesse  arrondl,  a  fesse  whose  edges  are  broken  by  large, 
shallow,  convex  curves.  The  blazon  should  specify  how 
many  concave  curves  there  are,  and  whether  they  are  on 
both  sides  or  not.  Also  called  /esse  gored.— tease  bot- 
tony,  a  fesse  having  in  the  middle  a  rounded  projection 
at  top  and  also  at  bottom,  so  that  it  resembles  a  fesse  com- 
bined with  a  central  disk.  Also  called /esse  pom/metty  and 
fesseTiowy.—  Fesse  cheeky,  a  fesse  charged  with  checkers 
in  not  less  than  three  rows  and  in  two  alternating  tinc- 
tures.— Fesse  demi,  a  bearuig  representing  half  a  fesse. 
It  must  be  mentioned  in  the  blazon  whether  the  dexter  or 
sinister  half  is  borne.— Fesse  double-beveled,  a  fesse 
bent  at  each  end,  having  usually  one  of  the  ends  bent  up- 
ward and  the  other  bent  downward. — Fesse  fimbriated, 
a  fesse  having  a  narrow  flmbriation  which  is  continued  all 
round,  across  the  ends  as  well  as  along  the  top  and  bottom 
boundary,  so  that  it  resembles  a  fesse  surmounted  by  a 
fesse  couped. — Fesse  rectangled,  the  break  between  the 
upper  and  the  under  part  of  the  broken  fesse  if  formed  by 
right  angles. — In  fesse,  lying  in  the  direction  of  the  fesse 
—that  is,  horizontally  across  the  middle  of  the  field :  said 
of  any  bearing  so  placed.— Per  fesse,  or  party  per  fesse, 
divided  in  the  direction  of  the  fesse— that  is,  by  a  hori- 
zontal line,  or  by  a  broken  or  varied  line  in  a  general  hori- 
zontal direction. 

fesse-point  (fes'point),  n.  In  her.,  the  central 
point  of  the  escutcheon — that  is,  the  middle 
of  a  horizontal  line  in  fesse:  same  as  ccBwr.  See 
out  under  center. 

fessewise  (fes'wiz),  adv.  In  her.,  same  as  per 
fesse  ov  in  fesse. 

fessitudet  (fes'i-tiid),  n.  [<  L.  as  if  "fessitudo, 
<  fessus,  weary,  tired,  fatigued:  see  fatigue.^ 
Weariness.     Coles,  1717. 

festi  (fest),  a.,  n.,  adv.,  and  v.  An  obsolete  or 
dialectal  form  otfasf^. 

fest^t,  n.      A  Middle   English  form  of  fisfi-. 


festal  (fes'tal),  a.  [=  OF.  festal,  <  It.Jtestwm,  a 
holiday,  a  feast:  see  feast."]  Pertaining  to  or 
befitting  a  feast  or  festival;  hence,  joyous; 
gay;  jubilant:  as,  a  festal  air  or  look. 

life  figures  itself  to  me  as  a,  festal  or  funereal  proces- 
sion. Hawthorne,  Old  Manse. 

0  ioi  festal  dainties  spread. 
Like  my  bowl  of  milk  and  bread. 

WMttier,  Barefoot  Boy. 

At  Sutri  there  is  a  very  noble  one  [amphitheater]  out 
out  of  the  tufa  rock,  which  was  no  doubt  used  by  that 
people  for  festal  representations  long  before  Home  at- 
tempted anything  of  the  kind. 

J.  Fergusson,  Hist.  Arch.,  I.  326. 
Festal  use.    See  ferial  use,  under  ferial. 
festally  (fes'tal-i),  adv.     In  a  festal  manner; 
joyfully;  merrily. 

The  chapel  bell  on  the  engine  sounded  most  festally  on 
that  sunny  Sunday.  The  Century,  XXVII.  27. 

festet,  n.  A  Middle  English  form  of  feast. 
Chaucer, 

festeri  (fes'tSr),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  feas- 
ter;  <  ME.  fester,  festyr,  <  OF.  festre  (also  in 
variously  corrupted  forms,  feste,  fesJce,  fesque, 
ftestre,flette,f autre,  flautre),  earlier  .^We,  =  Sp. 
fistola  =  Pg.  fistula  =  It.  fistola,  <  L.  fistula,  a 
sort  of  ulcer,  fistula :  see  fistula,  of  which/esferi 
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is  simply  another  form  derived  through  the  OF. 
The  same  terminal  change  (L.  -tula,  >  OF.  F. 
-tre,  >  E.  -ter)  appears  also  in  chapter,  chapiter, 
and  (in  the  French  forms)  apostle,  epistle.  In 
previous  dictionaries  the  etymology  of  fester 
has  been  erroneously  given,  the  most  common 
explanation  being  based  upon  the  verb,  which 
is  assumed  to  be  a  variant  of  foster^ :  a  f Sster 
being  regarded,  in  this  view,  as  a  'nourished,' 
fed,  and  hence '  matured '  boil  or  tumor.  ]  1 .  An 
ulcer;  a  rankling  sore;  a  small  purulent  tumor; 
more  particularly,  a  superficial  suppuration  re- 
sulting from  irritation  of  the  skin,  the  pus  be- 
ing developed  in  vesicles  of  irregular  figure  and 
extent.     Quain. 

Made  I  bene  [had  I  not  been]  baptyzed  in  water  and  salt, 
This  ferdly /ester  wolde  never  me  froo. 

Nugte  Poeticce  (ed.  Halliwell),  p.  85. 

2.  The  act  of  festering  or  rankling. 
The /ester  of  the  chain  upon  their  necks.       Is.  Taylor. 

festeri  (fes'tfer),  v.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  feas- 
ter;  <  ME.  festren,  feestren,  <  OF. /es«rir,  ulcer- 
ate, gangrene,  fester,  <  festre,  an  ulcer,  fester: 
see  fester^,  n.']  I,  intrans.  1.  To  become  a  fes- 
ter; generate  purulent  matter,  as  a  wound; 
suppurate;  ulcerate. 

Qo  festered  aren  hus  wondes. 

Piers  Plounnan  (C),  XX.  83. 

Though  this  wounde  be  closed  above,  yet  it  feastreth 

byneth,  and  is  full  of  mater.  Palsgrave. 

Wounds  immedicable 
Rankle,  and/esCer,  and  gangrene. 

Miltm,  S.  A.,  1.  621. 

3.  To  become  corrupt;  generate  rottenness; 
rot. 

Canal  Street,  the  centre  and  pride  of  New  Orleans, 
takes  its  name  from  the  slimy  old  moat  that  once /esterea 
under  the  palisade  wall  of  the  Spanish  town. 

G.  W.  Cable,  Creoles  of  Louisiana,  xxix. 

3.  Tobecome  more  and  more  virulent;  rankle, 
as  a  feeling  of  resentment  or  hatred. 
'Twixt  him  and  me 
Long  time  has  fester'd  an  old  enmity. 

Beau,  amd  Fl.  (?),  Faithful  Friends,  ii.  1. 

I  must  bear  with  infirmities  until  they /esJer  into  crimes. 

Burke,  Uev.  in  France. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  cause  to  fester:  as,  exposure 
festers  a  wound. — 2.  To  cause  to  rankle,  as  a 
feeling  of  resentment. 
And  festered  rankling  malice  in  my  breast.       llfarston. 
fester^t  (fes'tfer),  n.    [E.  dial.,  also  vester,  a  cor- 
ruption, through /e^tore,  otfestue,  q.  v.]    Same 
Sisfestue. 
festerment  (fes't6r-ment),  n.     [<  fester^  + 
-ment.']    The  act  of  festering,  or  the  state  of 
being  festered.     Chalmers.     [Bare.] 
festeyet,  v.     [ME.  festeyen,  <  OF.  festeier,  F.  fS- 
toyer,  feast,  <  OF.  feste,  F.fSte,  feast:  see  feast, 
«;.]    A  Middle  English  form  ot  feast. 
I  lete  in  lust  and  jolitee 
This  Cambynskan  his  lordes/estej/inje. 

CftdMcer,  Squire's  Tale,  L  345. 

festinatet  (fes'ti-nat),  a.  [<  L.  festinatus,  pp. 
otfestmare  (>  It.fesUnare),  hasten,  make  haste, 
be  quick,  <  feslmus,  hastening,  quick.]  Hasty ; 
hurried. 

Advise  the  duke,  where  you  are  going,  to  a  most  festi- 
nate  preparation.  Shale.,  Lear,  iii.  7. 

festinatelyt  (fes'ti-nat-li),  adv.    Hastily. 

Give  enlargement  to  the  swain,  bring  him  festinately 
hither ;  I  must  employ  him  in  a  letter  to  my  love. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  iii.  1. 

festination  (fes-ti-na'shon),  n.  [=  OF.  festi- 
nation,  festmadon  =  Sp.  festinadon  =  It.  festi- 
rmzione,  <  L.  festinattoXn-),  a  hastening,  haste, 
hurry,  < /esWnare ;  see  festinate.']    If.  Haste. 

Festination  may  prove  precipitation. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ.  Mor.,  i.  33. 

Specifically — 2.  Turned., iuvoluntary hurrying 
in  walking,  observed  in  some  nervous  diseases. 

festing-manf,  n.    Same  a.s  fasting-man. 

festing-penny  (f es'ting-pen'^i),  n.  [ifesttng,  for 
fasting,  verbal  n.  of  fast\  v.,  +  penny.']  Ear- 
nest-money given  to  servants  when  hired  or 
retained  in  service.     [Eng.] 

festino  (fes-ti'no),  n.  The  mnemonic  name  of 
a  mood  of  the  second  figure  of  syllogism  having 
the  major  premise  negative  and  the  minor  par- 
ticiilar.  The  following  is  an  example  :  No  infallible 
utterance  is  false ;  some  declaration  ot  the  Grand  Lama 
is  false  ;  hence,  some  declaration  of  the  Grand  Lama  is 
not  infallible.  The  vowels,  e,  i,  o,  indicate  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  three  propositions,  universal  negative, 
particular  affirmative,  particular  negative.  The  /  shows 
that  the  mood  is  reduced  to  ferio,  and  the  s  that  in  the 
reduction  the  major  premise  is  simply  converted.  See 
moodi.    Sometimes  called  firesmo. 

festival  (fes'ti-val),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  festival 
(also  aocom.  fesiyful,  as  if  with  E.  sufBx  -ful). 


festoon 

<  OF.  festival,  festivel,  F.  festival  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg. 
festival,  <  ML.  festivalis,  festival,  festive,  <  L. 
festivus,  festive:  see  festive  and /east.]  I.  a,. 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  befitting  a  feast ;  attending 
or  marking  a  joyous  celebration;  joyous;  fes- 
tal: as,  a  ^sMa2  entertainment. 

The  Comownes,  upon  festyfulle  dayes,  whan  thei  schol- 
den  gon  to  Ghirche  to  serve  God,  than  gon  thei  to  Tav- 
ernes.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  137. 

In  danger  and  trouble,  natural  religion  teaches  us  to 
pray ;  in  a  festival  fortune,  our  prudence  and  our  needs 
enforce  us  equally.    Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  I.  688. 

This  being  a.  festival  day,  the  streets  were  crowded  with 
people  from  town  and  country  in  their  holiday  attire. 

Lady  Brassey,  Voyage  of  Sunbeam,  I.  IL 

II.  n.  A  festal  day;  a  feast;  a  time  of  feast- 
ing;  an  anniversary  or  appointed  day  of  festive 
celebration. 

So  tedious  is  this  day, 
As  is  the  night  before  some  festival 
To  an  impatient  child.      Shak.,  K.  and  J.,  iii.  2. 

The  morning  trumpets /estiva?  proclaim'd. 

Milton,  a.  A.,  L  1598. 
=Syn.  Banquet,  etc.    See  feast. 
festiyally  (fes'ti-val-i),  adv.    In  a  festive  man- 
ner; like  a  feast.  "[Rare.] 

And  ye  shMfestivally  keep  it  a  feast  to  Jehovah. 

Ainsworth,  tr.  of  Ex.  xii.  14. 

festive  (f es'tiv),  a.  [=  OF.  fesUf  =  Sp.  Pg.  It. 
festimo,  <  L.  fesimus,  festive,  lively,  gay,  joyous, 
merry,  <  festum,  a  feast,  festival:  see  feast.] 
Pertaining  to  or  befitting  a  feast  or  festival; 
joyous;  gay. 

The  glad  circle  round  them  yield  their  souls 
To  festive  mirth  and  wit  that  knows  no  gall. 

Thomson. 
The  ghastly  nature  of  the  subject  [the  Dance  of  Death], 
being  brought  into  a  very  lively  contrast  with  the  festive 
tone  of  the  verses,  .  .  .  frequently  recalls  some  of  the 
better  parts  of  those  flowing  stories  that  now  and  then 
occur  in  the  "Min'or  for  Magistrates." 

Ticknor,  Span.  Lit.,  I.  81. 

festively  (f es'tiv-li),  adv.     In  a  festive  manner. 

festivity  (fes-tiv'i-ti),  n. ;  pi.  festivities  (-tiz). 
[=  OF.  festivite  =  Sp.  festividad  =  Pg.  festivi- 
dade  =  It.  fesUvitd,  <  L.  festimta(t-)s,  <  festi- 
vus, festive:  see  festive.]  1.  Feasting,  or  Ijhe 
condition  of  joy  and  gaiety  becoming  a  feast ; 
joyfulness ;  gaiety ;  social  entertainment  with 
merry-making. 

To  some  persons  there  is  no  better  instrument  to  cause 
the  remembrance,  and  to  endear  the  afilectlon  to  the  ar- 
ticle, than  the  recommending  it  by  festivity  and  joy  of  a 
holiday.  Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  A  festival;  a  festive  event  or  celebration. 

There  happening  a  great  and  solemn  festivity,  such  as 
the  sheep  shearings  used  to  be,  David  condescends  to  beg 
of  a  rich  man  some  small  repast.  South,  Sermons. 

feston  (fes'ton),  n.     [<  F.feston:  see  festoon.] 

A  stitch  in  embroidery  by  which  a  scalloped 

edge  is  produced,  as  for  a  skirt. 
festoon  (fes-t6n'),  n.     [=  D.  festoen,  <  P.  feston 

(17th  cent.)  =.Sp. /esiow  =  It.  festone,  <  ML. 

festo(n-),  a  garland,  prob.  orig.  a  festal  garland, 

<  "L.  festum,  a  festival,  feast:  see  festal,  feast.] 

1.  A  string  or  chain  of  any  material  suspended 
between  lJwo  points;  specifically,  a  chain  or 
garland  of  flowers,  ribbons,  foliage,  etc.,  sus- 
pended so  as  to  form  one  or  more  depending 
curves. 

Overhead  the  wandering  ivy  and  vine. 
This  way  and  that,  in  many  a  wild /estoon 
Ran  riot.  Tennyson,  (Enone. 

The  vines  began  to  swing  their  low/estoras  like  nets  to 
trip  up  the  fairies,    if.  James,  Jr. ,  Trans.  Sketches,  p,  250. 

2.  In  arch.,  a  sculptured  ornament  in  imitation 
of  a  garland  of  fruits,  leaves,  or  flowers  sus- 
pended between  two  points;  anencarpus.  See 
cut  under  encarpus. 

Among  these  ruins,  which  were  probably  an  antient 
temple,  I  saw  a  fine  pedestal  of  grey  marble  three  feet 
square ;  it  had  a,  festoon  on  each  side,  and  against  the  mid- 
dle of  each /estoow  there  was  a  relief  of  Pan  standing. 

Poeoehe,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  246. 

3.  A  form  of  drooping  cloud  sometimes  seen 
on  the  under  surface  of  dense  cirro-stratus 
clouds.  Also  calledpoc%  cloud. —  4.  In  ornith. , 
specifically,  a  lobe  on  the  cutting  edge  of  a 
hawk's  beak.— Festoon-and-tassel  border.a  band 
representmg  alternately  a  festoon  and  a  hanging  or  droop- 
ing ornament,  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  decoration  of 
Roman  and  other  pottery.  This  ornament  passes  by  in- 
sensible gradations  into  the  egg-and-dart  or  egg-and- 
anchor  border. 

festoon  (f es-ton'),  v.  t.  [<  festoon,  n.]  To  form 
in  festoons;  adorn  with  festoons;  connect  by 
festoons. 

Growths  of  jasmine  tum'd 
Their  humid  arms,  festooning  tree  to  tree. 

Tennyson,  Fair  Women. 
A  golden  galley  .  .  .  festooned  with  flowers. 

G.  W.  Curtis,  Prue  and  I,  p.  90. 
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Carpets  were  laid  down,  bed-hangings /estooTjed,  radiant 
white  counterpanes  spread. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  xvii. 

festoon-blind  (fes-ton'blind),  n.  A  window- 
blind  of  textile  material,  so  hung  that  it  is 
gathered  in  three  or  four  rows  of  small  festoons 
in  its  width.  It  is  raised  and  lowered  like  a 
Venetian  blind. 

festooned  (f es-tond' ),  a.  In  omith. ,  specifically, 
Jobed,  as  a  hawk's  beak:  correlated  with  tooi/jetj 
or  dentate. 

festoony  (fes-to'ni),  a.  [<  festoon  +  -y}.^ 
Resembling  festoons ;  decorated  or  coved  with 
festoons.    Sir  J.  Herschel.      [Rare.] 

festrawt,  n.  [Also  feasestraw ;  var.  of  festue, 
simulating  straw.]    Same  as/estoe.    Davies. 

I  had  past  out  of  Crosse-rowe,  speld  and  put  together, 
read  without  SLfestraw.    Breton,  Grimello's  Fortunes,  p.  6. 

Festuca  (fes-tii'ka),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  festuca,  a 
stalk,  stem,  straw,  a  rod,  a  straw-like  weed 
which  grows  among  barley,  a  particle,  mote. 
Hence  festue,  corruptly /escwe,  q.  v.]  A  large 
genus  of  grasses  widely  distributed  over  the 
globe,  but  chiefly  in  temperate  and  colder  re- 
gions. The  number  of  species  is  vaiiously  estimated 
from  80  to  230,  of  which  about  26  are  found  native  in  the 
United  States.  They  are  commonly  Itnown  as  fescue-grass, 
and  are  mostly  low,  slender  grasses,  valuable  especially 
for  pasturage.  The  meadow-fescue  or  tall  fescue,  F.  ela- 
tior,  and  the  sheep's  fescue,  F.  ovina,  ai-e  the  most  common 
in  cultivation.  F.  scabretla  is  one  of  the  more  valuable 
bunch-grasses  of  the  western  territories  of  the  United 
States.  Blue  fescue,  F.  glauca,  with  fine  pale-blue  leaves, 
is  used  for  edgings. 

festucinet  (fes-tii'sin),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  festuca, 
a  stalk,  stem,  straw  (see  Festuca,  festue),  + 
-ine^.'i     I.  a.  Straw-colored. 

A  little  insect  of  a  festueine  or  pale  green,  resembling 
i!i  all  parts  a  locust,  or  what  we  call  a  grasshopper. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  v.  3. 

II,  n.  Inmineral.,  asplinteryfracture.   Crabb. 
festuconst  ( f  es-tii'kus),  a.  [<  L.  festuca,  a  straw, 
+  -OMS.]    Formed  of  straw. 

We  speak  of  straws  or  festitcous  divisions  lightly  drawn 
over  with  oyl,  and  so  that  it  causeth  no  adhesion. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  ii.  6. 

festuet  (fes'tu),  n.  [Formerly  or  dial,  also,  by 
corruption,  festure,  fester,  vester,  also  festraw, 
feasestraw  (in simulation  of  E.  straw),  aX&o  fescue 
(q.  V.) ;  <  llE.  festue,  festu,  a  straw,  mote,  <  OF. 
festu,  F.f^tu,  m.,  =  Pv.  festue,  m.,  ani  festuca, 
festuga,  f.,  =  It.  festuca,  la.,  festuca,  f.,  <  ML. 
festiicus,  m.,  Ij.  festuca,  f.,  a  stalk,  stem,  straw: 
see  Festuca.'i    1.  A  straw;  a  mote. 

Lowed  men  may  likne  gow  thus  that  the  beem  lithe  in 

gowre  eyghen. 
And  the  festu  is  fallen  for  sowre  defaute. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  *.  278. 

2.  Same  ss  fescue,  1. 

festuref,  n.    A  perverted  form  ot  festue. 

fetH  (fet),  V.  t.  [<  ME.  fetten,  feten  (pret.  fette, 
raxely  fatte,  fott,  fot,  'pp.  fet,  fette),  <  AS.fetian, 
fetigan,  incomp.  ge-fetian,  ge-fetigan  {pret.  fette, 
pp.  fetod),  bring,  fetch  (prob.  =  Icel.  feta,  find 
one's  way,  =  MHG.  fazzen,  refl.  go),  <  *f<iet,  a 
step,  a  going  (only  in  oomp.  fcet-liengest,  a  road- 
horse,  sith-fcei,  a  journey)  (=  Icel.  fet,  a  step, 
pace),  prob.  ult.  akin  to /oi,  foot:  see  foot.  Of. 
fit^.  Prob.  a  different  word  from  OHG.  fazzon, 
MHG.  vazzen,  G.fassen,  take,  seize,  =  D.  vatten 
=  Dan.  fatte  =  Sw.  fatta,  take,  catch :  see  fat'^. 
See/etefti.]    To  fetch. 

And  thereupon  the  wyn  was/ei  anon. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  821. 
A  merueillouse  meteles  mette  me  thanne, 
That  I  was  rauisshed  rigt  there  and  Fortune  me  fette. 
And  into  the  londe  of  Longynge  allone  she  me  brouste. 
Piers  Plowman  (B),  xi.  7. 
Then  Beauty  bade  to  blow  retreat,  .  .  . 
And  Mercy  mild  with  speed  iofet 
Me,  captive  bound  as  prisoner. 

Lord  Vaux  (Arber's  Eng.  Garner,  I.  76). 
Like  wax  this  magic  makes  me  waste. 
Or  like  a  lamb  whose  dam  away  i&fet. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  i. 
The  metall  was  of  rare  and  passing  price ; 
Not  Bilbo  Steele,  nor  brasse  from  Corinth  fet. 

Spenser,  Muiopotmos,  1.  77. 

fet^t  (fet),  TO.    An  obsolete  form  of /o«2. 

fet*,  ft.  and  TO.    An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form  of 

fit^. 

fet*t,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  otfeatK 
fetal  (fe'tal),  a.     [Also  written  fcetal;  <  fetus 

+  -ai.]    Pertaining  or  relating  to,  or  having 

the  character  of,  a  fetus. 

Even  if  we  admit  that  education  is  the  only  reason  for 
this  superiority  tthe  right  side  being  larger  than  the  left 
in  right-handed  persons],  we  must  believe  that  some  cir- 
cumstances in  the  foetal  development,  or  in  the  conditions 
governing  the  nervous  centres,  are  favorable  to  it. 

Science,  IX.  185. 
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fetation  (f f-ta'shon),  to.  [Also  written/asto<Jo»  ; 
<  fetus  +  '-ation.J  Gestation;  pregnancy;  the 
state  of  being  with  child. 

fetchi  (feoh),  V.  [E.  dial,  also  fatch,  fotcJi;  < 
ME.  fetehen,  fecchen,  a,\so  facchen,  fochen  (pret. 
fcelite,  feight,  also  fetclide),  bring,  fetch,  <  AS. 
feccan,  feccean,  in  comp.  ge-feccan,  ge-feccean, 
bring,  fetch;  origin  uncertain.  (1)  In  one 
vievr  AS.  feccan  is  a  variant  of  feUan,  E.  fet, 
which  has  exactly  the  same  sense :  see/eti.  A 
change  such  as  that  oifetian  to  feccan,  fecchen 
(ti  (ty),  >  ci  (ki,  ky),  >  eh,  tch  (ch))  is,  however, 
otherwise  unexampled  in  AS.,  though  a  common 
fact  in  later  LL.,  Kom.,  ME.,  etc.  (2)  In  another 
view,  AS.  feccan  is  allied  to  faeian  (rare), 
wish  to  get  (=  OFries.  faka,  prepare),  <  fcec 
(pi.  facu),  a  space  of  time,  a  space  of  length, 
distance,  =  OFries. /efe,  fdk  =  'D.  vak,  an  empty 
space,  =  OHG.  fall,  MHG.  vach,  a  part,  divi- 
sion of  space,  a  wall,  etc.,  G.  fach,  a  compart- 
ment, department,  province,  =  Sw.  fack,  a 
compartment,  =  Dan.  fag,  a  department,  of- 
fice. The  orig.  sense  of  AS.  fcec  and  its  cog- 
nates appears  to  have  been  'a  division,'  the 
correlative  notion  to  'a  joining,'  a  junction, 
with  reference  to  the  adjacence  of  divisions  or 
compartments;  <  Tent,  y  *fdk,  <  *fah,  in  Goth. 
fagrs,  fitted,  adapted,  AS.  fceger,  E.  faw'^,  AS. 
fegan,  join,  unite,  E.  fay^,  etc. :  seefair'^,fay\ 
fang^,  and  fadge^.'\  I.  trans.  1.  To  bring; 
usually,  to  go  and  bring;  go,  get,  and  bring  or 
conduct  to  the  person  who  gives  the  command 
or  to  the  place  where  the  command  is  given: 
as,  fetch  a  chair  from  the  other  room. 
Myn  eorles  ant  my  barouns,  gentil  ant  fre  : 
Goth  [go],  faccheth  me  the  traytours  ybounde  to  my  kne. 
Flemish  Insurrection  (Child's  Ballads,  VI.  271). 
Go  now  to  the  flock,  and  fetch  me  from  thence  two  good 
kids  of  the  goats.  Gen.  xxvii.  9. 

Good  morrow,  worthy  Csesar  : 
I  come  to  fetch  you  to  the  senate-house. 

Shah,  J.  C,  ii.  2. 
This  new  Marquess,  honourably  accompanied,  is  sent 
into  France  to  fetch  the  Lady  Margaret,  the  proposed 
Bride.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  187. 

Our  children  and  others,  that  were  sick,  and  lay  groan- 
ing in  the  cabins,  vfe  fetched  out. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  1. 10. 

2.  To  derive;  draw,  as  from  a  source.  [Obso- 
lescent.] 

They  will  be  kin  to  us,  but  they  will  fetch  it  from  Japhet. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  ii.  2. 

Epiphanius  also  fetcheth  their  name  from  Sedec,  which 

signifleth  lustice.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  143. 

Noble  patterns  must  be  fetched  here  and  there  from 
single  persons,  rather  than  whole  nations. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ.  Mor.,  iii.  1. 
k-ai  fetch  their  precepts  from  the  Cynick  tub. 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  708. 
The  reasons  of  most  of  the  evangelical  commands  must 
be  fetched  wholly  from  the  other  world,  and  a  future  judg- 
ment. Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  I.  xi.,  Pref. 

3.  To  draw;  heave:  as,  to/eicfe  a  groan. 

At  every  step  'hefeicht  a  sigh. 
Robin  Hood  and  Allin  A  Dale  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  279). 
Thick  and  pantingly 
The  breath  was  fetch'd,  and  with  huge  labourings  heard. 
Armstrong,  Art  of  Health,  1744. 
He  had  long  wished  U>  fetch  his  last  breath  at  .  .  .  the 
place  where  he  was  born.  Goldsmith,  Bolingbroke. 

4.  To  bring  or  draw  into  any  desired  relation 
or  state ;  bring  down,  as  game ;  bring  to  terms ; 
cause  to  come  or  yield,  or  to  meet  one's  wishes : 
as,  money  -will  fetch  him  if  persuasion  will  not ; 
a  strong  pull  will /eicfe  it.     [CoUoq.] 

This  will/e(cA  'em, 
And  make  them  haste  towards  their  gulling  more. 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  ii.  1. 

When  I  say  my  prayers  I'll  ask  to  have  her  say  yes. 

Th&t'll  fetch  her.      Fitz-Hugh  Ludlow,  Little  Brother,  ii. 

5.  To  aUure ;  attract ;  fascinate.     [Slang.] 
"She  is  awfully  lovely,"  says  Mr.  Bellair.  .  .  .  "You 

seerc^  fetched,"  says  his  friend. 
Mrs.  Argles  ("  The  Duchess"),  Airy  Fali'y  Lilian,  xxxili. 

6t.  To  bring  back;  bring  to;  revive. 

In  smells  we  see  their  great  and  sudden  effect  in  fetch- 
ing men  again  when  they  swoon.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist. 

7.  To  cause  to  come ;  bring. 

Draw  forth  the  monsters  of  the  abyss  profound, 
Or/«(cA  the  aerial  eagle  to  the  ground. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iii.  221. 

8.  To  bring  as  an  equivalent;  procure  in  ex- 
change, as  a  price:  as,  a  commodity  is  worth 
what  it  wiU  fetch;  the  last  lot  fetched  only  a 
small  sum. 

As  money  will/e(cA  all  other  commodities,  so  this  know- 
ledge [of  arts  and  sciences]  is  that  which  should  purchase 
all  the  rest.        Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  210. 

Perhaps  his  farm  would  be  for  sale,  and  perhaps  Lady 

Lorna's  estates  .  .  .  ,would/e£cA  enough  money  to  buy  it. 

ii.  D.  BUukmore,  Lorna  Doone. 
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In  like  manner,  the  barrel  of  forty  gallons  of  crude  ne. 
troleum,  which  in  the  days  of  monopoly  sold  at  Baku  for 
eight  shillings,  has  littbily  fetched  fourpence,  and  by  the 
latest  accounts  was  further  reduced  to  threepence  half- 
penny per  ton  on  the  spot.      Pop.  Sd.  Mo.,  ^VII.  iis, 

9t.  To  go  and  take. 

I'll  fetch  a  turn  about  the  garden. 

Shak.,  Cyrobeline,  i,  2. 
I  made  bold  to  see,  to  come  and  know  if  that  how  you 
were  dispos'd  to  fetch  a  Walk  this  Evening. 

Congreve,  Way  of  the  World,  iv.  4. 

10.  To  bring  to  accomplishment;  effect;  take 
make,  or  perform :  as,  to  fetch  a  leap  or  bound  • 
to /ete^  a  high  note  in  singing.  ' 

Fetch  a  compass  behind  them,  and  come  upon  them  over 
against  the  mulberry  trees.  2  Sam.  v.  28. 

A  .  .  .  race  of  youthful  and  unhandled  colts. 
Fetching  mad  bounds,  bellowing,  and  neighing  loud 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  v.  i. 

11.  To  deliver;  strike;  reach  in  striking:  as 
to /etcfe  one  a  blow  on  the  head. 

The  conditions  of  weapons  and  their  improvements  are, 
first,  the  fetching  afar  off,  for  that  outruns  the  danger,  as 
it  is  seen  in  ordnance  and  muskets. 

Bacon,  Vicissitude  ot  Things  (ed.  1887), 

12.  To  reach;  attain  to ;  arrive  at;  make:  as, 
to  fetch  the  cape  by  noon;  to  fetch  the  Downs. 

Mean  time  flew  our  ships,  and  streight  ^vefetcht 
The  Syren's  isle :  a  spleenless  wind  so  stretcht 
Her  wings  to  waft  us,  and  so  urg'd  our  keeL 


If  they  [ships]  are  bound  to  the  Southward,  they  stand 
over,  and  many/e(cA  Galleo,  or  betwixt  it  and  Cape  St. 
Francisco.  Dampier,  Voyages,  I,  4, 

13t.  To  carry  off. 

Pruyde  and  pestilence  shal  muche  puple/eccAe, 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  ix.  360, 
To  fetcli  a  compass.  See  compass.— lo  fetch  a  pump, 
to  establish  a  connection  with  the  water  in  -a  pump  Gy 
pouring  water  into  it,  the  water  thus  poured  into  the  pump 
being  conceived  of  as  fetching  up  the  water  already  there, 
—To  fetch  headway  or  stemway  ^naut),  to  move 
ahead  or  astern :  said  of  a  ship, — To  fetch  up.  (a)  To 
cause  to  come  up  or  forth ;  go  for  and  bring  up.  (S)  To 
rear,  as  a  child ;  bring  up.    [Colloq.] 

Here  you  were,  the  child  of  a  missionary,  and  from  your 
cradle  had  been  fetched  up  for  the  work. 

Putnam's  Mag.,  Nov.,  1870, 
(c)  To  cause  to  stop  suddenly  in  any  course ;  bring  to  a 
standstill.  In  nautical  use,  same  as  to  bring  up  {g).  (dt) 
To  come  up  with ;  overtake ;  catch  up  with. 

The  other  vessel  was  then  a  league  behind,  which  was 
marvelled  at,  for  she  was  the  better  sailer,  and  could/eteA 
up  the  other  at  pleasure. 

Winthrop,  Hist,  New  England,  II.  40, 
The  hare  laid  himself  down  and  took  a  nap ;  for,  says 
he,  I  can  fetch  up  the  tortoise  when  I  please. 

Sir  R.  L' Estrange,  Fables, 
(e)  To  recover. 

She,  by  her  natural  swiftness,  soon  fetches  up  her  lost 
ground,  and  leaves  him  again  behind. 

Bacon,  Physical  Fables,  iv. 

To  fetch  (or  bring)  up  all  standing,  to  stop  suddenly 
and  without  warning  or  preparation,  as  a  ship  with  all 
sails  set,— To  fetch  up  With  a  round  turn.  Same  as 
to  bring  up  with  a  round  turn.    See  bring. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  move  or  turn:  as,  to  fetch 
about. 

It  is  strange  how  long  some  men  will  lie  in  wait  to  speak 
somewhat  they  desire  to  say,  and  how  far  about  they  will 
fetch,  and  how  many  other  matters  they  will  beat  over  to 
come  near  it.  Bacon,  Cunning  (ed.  1887). 

The  sons  of  Devon  marched  on  .  .  .  soasto/eteAround 
the  western  side,  and  attack  with  their  culverin  from  the 
cliffs.  R.  D.  Blackmore,  Lorna  Doone,  liv. 

2.  iVasMt.,  to  reach;  attain;  get. 

We  shall  fetch  to  windward  of  the  lighthouse  this  tack. 

Falconer, 

To  fetch  and  carry,  to  perform  menial  services,  as  a 
dog  trained  to  recover  game  when  shot,  and  to  carry  bas- 
kets, etc. ;  hence,  to  be  or  become  a  servile  drudge. 

Such  a  high  calling  therefore  as  this  sends  not  for  those 
drossy  spirits  that  need  the  lure  and  whistle  of  earthly 
preferment,  like  those  animals  that  fetch  and  carry  (or  a 
morsell.  Milton,  On  Def.  of  Humb,  Remonst. 

To  fetch  away,  to  get  loose :  said  of  any  article  on  board 
ship  which  is  thrown  about  or  loosened  by  the  motion  of 
the  vessel. 

My  hats,  boots,  mattress,  and  blankets  had  all/e(cW 
away  and  gone  over  to  leeward,  and  were  jammed  ana 
broken  under  the  boxes  and  coils  of  rigging. 

R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  6. 

It  is  impossible  to  stand  without  holding  on,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  sit,  it  is  almost  as  difiiciUt  to  lie.  Everything  not 
securely  lashed  fetches  away. 

W.  C.  Russell,  Sailor's  Sweetheart,  x. 

To  fetch  up,  to  come  to  a  stop  suddenly  or  unexpectedly; 
come  to  a  halt :  as,  the  ship  struck  a  shoal  and  /«''f ™ 
up  all  standing ;  the  tippler  started  for  home,  bat  feteliea 
up  at  the  tavern.  ^    , 

fetchi  (fech),  TO.  [</e«i, «).]  1.  The  act  of 
going  and  bringing;  a  reaching  out  after  some- 
thing; a  drawing  in  as  from  a  distance. 

The  observation  of  a  complex  of  objects  resolves  itsell 
into  two  factors  of  perception  and  explanation  by  meani 
of  appropriate/eteftes  of  the  constructive  iBtagiomo"- 

Science,  VIL  w- 
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In  other  cases  the  /eteh  of  iiuaginatioD  was  not  bo  much 
after  ideas  to  construe  with  as  after  feelings  to  luxuiiate 
In.  Jour,  of  Anthrop.  lint.,  IV.  342. 

2.  The  course  through  or  over  which  anything 
is  fetched  oi  carried ;  hence,  the  reach  or  stretch 
of  space  between  two  connecting  or  related 
points;  aline  of  progress  or  relation  from  point 
to  point. 

In  compai^g  an  existing  harbor  with  a  proposed  one, 
perhaps  the  most  obvious  element  is  what  may  be  termed 
the  line  of  maximum  exposure — or,  in  other  words,  the 
line  of  greatest /etcA  or  reach  of  open  sea. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XI.  456. 

What  Is  wanted  is  to  ascertain  in  such  shorter  seas  the 
height  of  waves  in  relation  to  the  length  of  fetch  in  which 
they  are  generated.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIV.  615. 

3.  A  stratagem  by  which  a  thing  is  indirectly 
brought  to  pass,  or  by  which  one  thing  seems 
intended  and  another  is  done ;  a  trick ;  an  ar- 
tifice. 

Deny  to  speak  with  me?  They  are  sick?  they  are  weary? 
They  have  travell'd  all  the  night?    Meiefetches. 

Shak,,  Lear,  iL  i. 

'Iwas  Justice  Bvamble'B  fetch  to  get  the  wench. 

B.  Jomon,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  iii.  1. 

For  he  [God]  knows  how  to  take  the  crafty  in  their  own 
devices ;  and  very  often  brings  to  nought  the  most  poli- 
tick/etches  of  self-designing  men. 

Stillin^Jteet,  Sermons,  II.  iv. 

fetch^  (f ech),  n.  An  obsolete  and  dialectal  form 
of  vetch. 

fetcll^  (lech),  n.  [E.  dial.;  origin  uncertain; 
perhaps  an  accom.  of  Dan.  vette  =  Norw.  vette, 
vett  =  Sw.  vatt  =  loel.  vcettr,  a  wight,  a  super- 
natural being,  an  elf,  =  E.  wight\  q.  v.  Cf . 
E.  fetch-canme,  fetch-Uglit,  with  Dan.  vetteh/s 
=  Norw.  vette-yos  =  Sw.  vdtteljus,  will-o'-the- 
wisp,  jack-o'-lantern  (Dan.  lys  =  Norw.  ^os  = 
Sw.  Ijws  =  loel.  Ijos,  light,  candle,  taper);  Dan. 
vette4lcl,  caim-fire,  a  fire  supposed  to  bum  at 
night  in  the  cairns  of  heroes  (Dan.  ild,  fire).] 
The  apparition  o£  a  living  person ;  a  wraith. 

The  vety  fetch  and  ghost  of  Mrs.  Gamp,  bonnet  and  all, 
might  be  seen  hanging  up,  any  hour  in  the  day,  in  at  least 
a  dozen  of  the  second-hand  clothes  shops. 

Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  xix. 

When  the  Earl  of  Cornwall  met  the  fetch  of  his  friend 
William  Kufus  carried  black  and  naked  on  a  black  goat 
across  the  Bodmin  moors,  he  saw  that  it  was  wounded 
through  the  midst  of  the  breast ;  and  afterwards  he  heard 
that  at  that  very  hour  the  kinghad'been  slain  in  the-New 
lorest  by  the  arrow  of  Walter  Tirell. 

E.  B.  Tylor,  Prim.  Culture,  I.  408. 

fetch-candle  (fech'kan"dl),  n.  [ifetcTfi,  q.  v., 
+  candle.']  A  light  seen  at  night  and  believed 
by  the  superstitious  to  portend  a  person's  death. 

fetcher  (feoh'er),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
fetches  or  brings.    Chapman,  Iliad,  i. 

fetching  (feoh'ing),  J),  a.  1.  Alluring;  attrac- 
tive; fascinating;  taking;  "killing":  as,  an 
&wtvllj  fetching  bonnet.     [Slang.] 

A  costume  of  black  tulle  worked  in  yellow  straw  em- 
broidery is  very /etoMncT  on  tall  slender  blondes. 

Mail  and  Express  (New  York),  Nov.  8, 1888. 

2t.  Crafty;  tricky:  as,  "the  fetching  practice 

of  prelates,"  Foxe,  Martyrs  (Cattley's  ed.),  HI. 

367. 
fetch-light  (feoh'lit),  n.     [<  feteh^,  q.  v.,  + 

%fe<l.]    Same  as  fetch-candle. 
feichwatert  (feoh'wa"ter),  n.     l<fetcKi-  +  obj. 

water.]    A  drawer  of  water;  a  water-carrier. 

But  spin  the  Greek  wives'  webs  of  task,  and  their  fetch- 
water  be.  Chapman,  Iliad,  vi.  495. 

feteif,  «.  A  Middle  English  form  of  featK 
fete^t,  a.  A  Middle  English  form  otfeal^. 
fSte  (fat),  n.  [F.,  <  OF.  feste,  >  ME.feste,  B. 
feast :  see  feast.]  A  feast;  a  holiday;  a  festi- 
val-day.—F6te  champStre,  a  festival  or  an  entertain- 
ment in  the  open  air ;  an  outdoor  entertainment,  such  as 
a  large  garden-party. 

The  battue  system  developed  into  the  sort  otfUe  chrnn- 
pltre,  with  hot  lunch,  champagne,  and  liveried  attendants, 
ridiculed  to  our  amusement  on  the  stage. 

S.  Dawell,  Taxes  in  England,  III.  281. 

FSte  Dleu,  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi  (which  see,  under 
corpus). 

ffite  (fat),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  fSted,  ppr.  fSUng. 
[<  F.  fSter,  keep  as  a  festival,  feast,  entertain, 
<  fSte,  TO. :  see  fete,  and  cf .  feast,  v.]  To  en- 
tertain with  a  feast;  honor  with  a  festive  en- 
tertainment: as,  he  wasfSted  everywhere. 
The  murder  thus  out,  Hermann's /^teiZ  and  thanked. 
While  his  rascally  rival  gets  tossed  in  a  blanket. 

Ba/rham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  II.  385. 

fSte-day  (fat'da),  n.  A  festival  day;  a  birth- 
day; specifically,  a  name-day,  as  of  a  person 
named  after  a  saint,  celebrated  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  saint. 

A  Councillor  of  the  Parliament  sent  her  on  her  ftte-day 
a  bouquet.  J.  T.  Fields,  Underbrush,  p.  227. 
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fetial  (fe'shial),  a.  andn.  [<  li.fetiaUs,  improp. 
feeiaUs,  pertaining  to  the  f  etiales,  a  Boman  col- 
lege of  priests,  who  sanctioned  treaties  when 
concluded  and  demanded  satisfaction  from  the 
enemy  before  a  formal  declaration  of  war; 
prob.  <  fari,  pp.  fatus,  speak:  see  fate,  fable, 
etc.]  I,  a.  In  iJom.  fcjst.,  pertaining  to  the  col- 
lege of  f  etials,  or  to  the  declaration  of  war  by 
heralds:  as, /eWaHaw. 

The  fecial  law  in  Home's  earlier  days  must  have  been 
the  common  property  of  all  the  Latinjsities,  a  living  law 
under  the  protection  of  the  higher  powers,  introduced  to 
prevent  or  to  initiate  a  state  of  war. 

Woolsey,  Introd.  to  Inter.  Law,  §  8. 
II.  n.  One  of  the  f  etiales. 
Also  fecial. 

fetiales  (fe-shi-a'lez),  to.  pi.  [L.,  pi.  otfeUalis  : 
B&e  fetial.]  hi  Bom.  anUq.,  a  college  of  priests 
who  served  as  guardians  of  the  pubUe  faith. 
They  conducted  the  formal  religious  ceremonies  attendant 
upon  demanding  redress  from  a  foreign  people  in  case 
of  o£Fense  and  upon  the  declaration  of  war  and  the  ratifi- 
cation of  peace.  Their  president  was  styled  the  pater 
patratus. 

But  its  [the  caduceus's]  foreign  origin  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that,  although  it  was  a  sign  of  peace,  it  was  never 
borne  by  the  fetiales,  the  old  Italian  heralds. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  31. 

fetich,  fetichism,  etc.    See  fetish,  etc. 
feticidal  (fe'ti-si-dal),  a.     [<  feticide  +  -al] 

Of,  pertaining  to,  or  iised  in  feticide.    Also/ce- 

ticidal. 
He  still  insists  that  needles  are  used  in  the  fcetuMal 

art.  R.  P.  Harrui,  Med.  News,  XLIX.  221. 

feticide  (f e'ti-sid),  n.  [<  L.  fetus,  a  fetus,  + 
-cidium,  a  killing,  <  ccedere.  Mil.]  in  med.  juris- 
prudence, the  destruction  of  the  life  of  a  fetus. 
Also  foeticide. 

feticism  (fe'ti-sizm),  TO.  An  improper  and  lit- 
tle-used form  ot  fetishism. 

fetid  (fe'tid  or  fet'id),  a.  [<  li.  fetidus,  less  cor- 
rectly/cB<i(iM«,  fmtidvs,  stinking,  fetid,  <  fetere, 
less  correctly /flsfere,  fcetere,  stink,  allied  to/it- 
mits,  smoke:  see  fume.]  Having  an  offensive 
smell;  stinking. 
Most  putrefactions  .  .  .  smell  either /etid  or  mouldy. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist. 
Fetid  aloes.    See  aloes. 

fetidness  (fe'tid-  or  fet'id-nes),  to.  The  qual- 
ity of  smelling  offensively;  a  fetid  or  stinking 
quality. 

fetiferous  (f e-tif 'e-ms),  a.  [<  Jj. fetus,  offspring, 
young,  +  ferre,  =  B.  &eari,  +  -ous;  cf.  Li.  feti- 
fer,  causing  fruitfulness  (of  the  Nile).]  Pro- 
ducing young,  as  animals.   Coles,  1717.    [Bare.] 

fetiset,  fetist,  a.     [MB.,  <  OF.  faitis,  faiUce,  fe- 
tis,  neat,  well-made :    see  feaf^  and  featous.] 
Neat;  pretty;  graceful:  same  as/eai^. 
Ryght  anon  than  comen  tombesteres 
Fetys  and  smale,  and  yonge  f ruyteateres. 

Chaucer,  Pardoner's  Tale,  1.  16. 

Faire  fyngers  imfolde  fetise  uaQes. 
Alisaunder  of  Maeedoine  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 188. 
Alle  a- wondered  thei  were  of  the  barn  [child]  him  bi-hinde. 
So  faire  &  aofetyse  it  was  &  freliche  schapen. 

William  of  Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  393. 
In  me  is  no  poynte  that  may  payre, 
I  fele  me  fetys  and  fayre. 
My  powar  es  passande  my  peres. 

York  flays,  p.  3. 
Taire  falle  the  my  faire  sone,  so  fettis  of  face ! 

York  Plays,  p.  125. 
fetiselyt,  a^''-     [ME.,  </e«ise  + -Z2/2.    Ci.featly, 
featously.]    Neatly:  same  asfeatly. 

Frensch  sche  spak  ful  faire  and  fetysly, 
After  the  scole  of  Stratford  atte  Bowe. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1. 123. 

fetish  (fe'tish),  n.  [Also,  after  the  French,  fe- 
tich ;  first  in  E.  in  the  form  fetisso  (<  Pg.  feitigo) ; 
later  alter  the  F.  (the  word  having  come  into 
general  European  use  in  consequence  of  the 
work  of  Charles  de  Brosses,  "Du  Culte  des 
Dieraf Miches,"  1760);  =  D.  fetiche  =  Sw.  Dan. 
feUsch  =  G.  fetisch,  <  P.  f^Uche,  <  Pg.  feitigo, 
artificial  (cf.  feitigo,  n.,  sorcery,  charm,  allure- 
ment, feiUceria,  sorcery,  witchcraft,  feiticeiro, 
sorcerer,  wizard,  etc.),  =  Sp.  heehizo,  artificial, 
imitated  (cf .  heehizo,  bewitchment,  fascination, 
hechiceria,  sorcery,  witchcraft,  heehicero,  sor- 
cerer, etc.),  =H,.  fattizio,  artificial,  =  OF. /m- 
tise,  faiUce  (>  MB.  feUse),  F.  restored  factice, 
artificial,  <  L.  factious,  less  correctly /ac<i*j«s, 
made  by  art,  artificial,  factitious,  <  facere, 
make :  see  fact,  and  cf .  factitious,  fetise,  feat^, 
featous,  which  are  thus  doublets  ot  fetish.  The 
word  seems  to  have  been  applied  by  the  Portu- 
guese sailors  and  traders  on  the  west  coast 
of  Africa  to  objects  worshiped  by  the  natives, 
which  were  regarded  as  charms  or  talismans.] 
1.  Any  material  object  regarded  with  awe,  as 
having  mysterious  powers  residing  in  it  or  as 
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fetishist 

being  the  representative  or  habitation  of  a, 
deity  to  which  worship  may  be  paid,  and  from 
which  supernatural  aid  is  to  be  expected,  a 
fetish  may  be  an 
animal,  as  a  cock, 
a  serpent,  a  bear, 
etc.,  or  an  inani- 
mate object,  as  a 
tree,  a  river,  a 
stone,  a  tooth,  a 
shell,  a  shaving, 
etc.  The  worship 
of  fetishes  belongs 
to  a  low  and  brut- 
ish stage  or  form 
of  religion. 

When  the  king 
[in  Guinea]  will 
sacrifice  to  Fetis- 
so, bee  commands 
the  Fetissero  [Pg. 
feiticeiro,  sorcer- 
er] to  enquire  of  a 
Tree,  whereto  he 
ascribeth  Diuini- 
tie,  what  hee  will 
demand. 

Purchas,  Pilgrim - 
[age,  p.  651. 

To  class  an  object  as  a  fetish  demands  explicit  state- 
ment that  a  spirit  is  considered  as  embodied  in  it  or  act- 
ing through  it  or  communicating  by  it,  or  at  least  that  the 
people  it  belongs  to  do  habitually  think  this  of  such  ob- 
jects; or  it  must  be  shown  that  the  object  is  treated  as 
having  personal  consciousness  and  power,  is  talked  with, 
worshipped,  prayed  to,  sacnficed  to,  petted  or  ill-treated 
with  reference  to  its  past  or  future  behaviour  to  its  vota- 
ries. E.  B.  Tylor,  Prim.  Culture,  IL  133. 

Before  experience  had  yet  taught  men  to  distinguish 
between  the  possible  and  the  impossible,  and  while  they 
were  ready  on  the  slightest  suggestion  to  ascribe  unknown 
powers  to  any  object  and  make  a  fetish  of  it,  their  con- 
ceptions of  humanity  and  its  capacities  were  necessarily 
vague  and  without  specific  limits. 

H.  Spencer,  Universal  Progress,  p.  66. 

Hence  —  2.  An  object  of  blind  devotion;  an 
idol:  as,  gold  has  become  hia  fetish. 

No  faith  in  the  cross  that  makes  a.  fetich  ot  the  cross  is 
going  to  stand  proof. 

Bitshnell,  Forgiveness  and  Law,  p.  92. 

His  return  at  any  hour  or  any  moment  was  the  fetish 
that  she  let  no  misgiving  blaspheme. 

HoweUs,  Modern  Instance,  xxxv. 
A  church  without  humanity ! 
Patron  of  pride,  and  prejudice,  and  wrong, — 
The  rich  man's  charm  and  fetish  of  the  strong. 

Whitti^r,  On  a  Prayer-Book. 

You  are  always  against  superstitions,  and  yet  you  make 
work  Si  fetish.  W,  Black,  Princess  of  Thule,  x. 

Before  the  Civil  War  the  Constitution  was  oui'  national 

fetich.    To  doubt  the  wisdom  ot  its  founders  was  heresy. 

jy.  A.  £ev.,  CXLIL  454. 

3.  Qaxne  &s  fetish-man. 

Anything  which  happens,  even  in  the  most  ordinaiy 
course  of  nature,  he  may  pronoimce  to  be  the  work  of  a 
fetish  or  a  wizard,  and  to  need  his  assistance  to  ferret  it 
out.  Nineteenth  Century,  XXII.  801. 

fetishism  (fe'tish-izm),  TO.  [Also,  after  the 
French, /eWc^w,  and  sometimes  feticism;  =  F. 
fitichisme;  &s  fetish  +  -ism.]  1.  The  practice 
of  worshiping  a  fetish;  that  form  of  religious 
belief  and  practice  in  which  fetishes  are  the 
objects  of  worship.     See  the  extracts. 

The  President  de  Brosses,  a  most  original  thinker  ot  the 
last  century,  struck  by  the  descriptions  of  the  African  wor- 
ship of  materialand  terrestrial  objects,  introduced  the  word 
Fitichisme  as  a  general  descriptive  term ;  and  since  then 
it  has  obtained  great  currency  by  Comte's  use  of  it  to  de- 
note a  general  theory  of  primitive  religion,  in  which  ex- 
ternal objects  are  regarded  ^s  animated  by  a  life  analo- 
gous to  man's.  ...  It  seems  to  me  .  .  .  more  convenient 
to  use  the  word  Animism  for  the  doctrine  of  spirits  in 
general,  and  to  confine  the  word  Fetishism  to  that  subor- 
dinate department  which  it  properly  belongs  t» :  namely, 
the  doctrine  of  spirits  embodied  in,  or  attached  to,  or  con- 
veying influence  through,  certain  material  objects.  Fe- 
tishism  will  be  taken  as  including  the  worship  of  "stocks 
and  stones,"  and  thence  it  passes  by  an  imperceptible  gra- 
dation into  Idolatry.    E.  B.  Tylor,  Prim.  Culture,  II.  132. 

Fetichism  is  almost  the  opposite  of  Religion ;  it  stands 
towards  it  in  the  same  relation  as  Alchemy  to  Chemistry, 
or  Astrology  to  Astronomy,  and  shows  how  fundamental- 
ly our  idea  of  a  deity  differs  from  that  which  presents  it- 
self to  the  savage.  The  Negro  does  not  hesitate  to  pun- 
ish a  refractory  Fetish,  and  hides  it  in  his  waistcloth  if  he 
does  not  wish  it  to  know  what  is  going  on.  Aladdin's  lamp 
is,  in  fact,  a  well-known  illustration  of  a  Fetish. 

Sir  J.  Lubbock,  Orig.  of  Civilisation,  p.  349. 

A  latent  fetishism,  which  is  betrayed  in  that  love  of  per- 
sonification, or  of  applying  epithets  derived  from  sentient 
beings  to  inanimate  nature,  .  .  .  is  the  root  of  a  great  part 
of  our  opinions.  Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  I.  372. 

Hence — 2.  Blind  devotion  to  one  objectoridea; 
abject  superstition. 
fetishist  (fe'tish-ist),  to.  and  a.    [Also  fetichist; 
<  fetish  4-  -ist.]    I.  n.  A  worshiper  of  fetishes. 

The  Voguls,  though  baptized,  are  in  fact  fetichists,  as 
much  as  the  unconverted  Samoyedes. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXI.  81. 
II.  a.  Same  as  fetisMstic. 

They  [the  tribe  of  Wolof  Serrare]  .  .  .  have  not  yet  en- 
tir^y  renounced  fetichist  practices.    London  Daily  News. 


fetisMstic 

fetishiatic  (fe-ti-shis'tik),  a.  [Also  feUchisUc; 
<  fetish  +  -isUc.']  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  char- 
acterized by  fetishism;  abjectly  superstitious. 
Our  resuscitated  spirit  was  not  a  pagan  philosoplier  nor 
a  philosophizing  pagan  poet,  hut  a  man  «f  the  fllteenth 
century,  inheriting  its  strange  web  of  heliel  and  unbelief, 
of  Epicurean  levity  and  Fetichistic  dread. 

George  Eliot,  Romola  (Proem). 

Jacob  Grimm  was  beginning  those  profound  inductive 
researches  which  ended  in  demonstrating  the  fetuhtstu: 
origin  of  myths.  J.  Fiske,  Cosmic  Philos.,  1. 177. 

fetish-man  (fe'tish-man),  n.  A  man  who  is 
supposed  to  have  the  powers  or  character  of  a 
fetish. 

The/etiih-nian  is  bound  by  no  law,  he  recognizes  no 
rules  of  evidence.  Nineteenth  Century,  XXII.  801. 

fetish-snake  (fe'tish-snak),  -».  A  book-name 
of  an  African  rock-snake,  Python  sebw. 

Python  sebse  is  a  form  often  met  with  m  zoological  gar- 
dens, where  it  is  known  as  tlie  fetich-snake. 

Stand.  Nat.  Hist,  III.  359. 

fetlock  (fet'lok),  n.  [Also  dial,  fetterlock, 
fewterlock;  <  MB.  fitlohes,  feetlaMes,  pi.,  =  D. 
vitlok,  vitsloh  (Halma,  cited  by  Wedgwood)  = 
MHG.  vizzeloch,  G.  dial,  fissloeh,  fisloch,  fislach, 
fetlock,  pastern.  The  second  element  is  (ap- 
par.)  ME.  lokk,  E.  lock^,  a  tuft  of  hair,  but  in 
sense  3  (and  in  fetterlock,  2)  it  is  loek^.  The 
first  element  is  usually  regarded  as  a  form  of 
foot  (of.  fetter,  n.,  and  G.  fessel,  a  fetter,  also  a 
fetlock),  though  by  some  compared  with  Q.fitse, 
MHG.  vitze,  OHG.  fizza,  a  skein  of  thread  or 
yam,  =  loel.  feti,  a  strand,  =  Dan.  fid,  fed,  a, 
skein.]  1.  A  tuft  of  hair  growing  behind  the 
pastern-joint  of  horses. 

So,  underneath  the  belly  of  their  steeds, 
That  stain'd  their /e«oc*s  in  his  smoking  blood. 
The  noble  gentleman  gave  up  the  ghost. 

SAafc,  3Hen.VI.,li.  3. 

And  smooth'd  his  fetlocks  and  his  mane, 
And  slack'd  his  girth  and  stripp'd  his  rein. 

Byron,  Mazeppa,  iii. 

Cheerily  neighed  the  steeds,  with  dew  on  their  manes  and 
their /ettocis.  Longfellow,  Evangeline,  i.  2. 

2.  The  joint  on  which  the  hair  grows :  same  as 
fetlock-joint. —  3.  [Associated  with  foot  or  fet- 
ter and  lock^.'i  An  instrument  fixed  on  the  leg 
of  a  horse  when  put  to  pasture,  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  him  from  running  off.  Also  fet- 
terlock. 

The  farm-horse  drags  hia  fetlock  chain. 

Whittier,  The  Old  Burying-Ground. 

fetlock-boot  (fet'lok-bot),  n.  A  covering  de- 
signed to  protect  the  fetlock  and  pastern  of  a 
horse,  as  from  injury  by  interference. 

fetlocked  (fet'lokt),  a.  l.  Having  fetlocks. — 
2.  Tied  or  hobbled  by  the  fetlock. 

Shakespeare,  then,  found  a  language  already  to  a  certain 
extent  established,  but  not  yet  fetlocked  by  dictionary  and 
grammar  mongers. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  157. 

fetlock-joint  (fet'lok-joint),  n.  The  joint  of  a 
horse's  leg  next  to  the  foot ;  anatomically,  the 
metaoarpo-  or  metatarsophalangeal  articula- 
tion. In  the  fore  limb  it  corresponds  to  the 
knuckle  at  the  base  of  the  middle  finger.  See 
cut  wader  fetter-bone. 

fetlow  (fet'lo),  n.  [A  dial,  form  of  whitlow.  D. 
fijt,  a  whitlow,  is  appar.  not  connected.]  A 
whitlow  or  felon  in  cattle. 

fetor  (fe'tor),  n.  [L.,  less  correctly  fcetor,  fee- 
tor,  a  stench,  <  fetere,  stink:  see  fetid.^  Any 
strong  offensive  smeU;  stench. 

Being  volatile  and  of  strong  natural  odor,  it  [carbolic 
acid]  commingles  mechanically  with  the  offensive  vapors, 
and,  being  in  excess,  disguises  for  a  time  the  fcetor  known 
to  be  present.  Disinfectants,  p.  19. 

I  have  learned  to  prefer  this  flesh  [seal]  to  the  reindeer's 
—  at  least,  that  of  the  female  seal,  which  has  not  fhe  fetor 
of  her  mate's.  Kcme,  Sec.  Grinn.  Exp.,  1.  235. 

fettet,  "•  *•    See/eti.    Chaucer. 

fetter  (fet'er),  n.  [<  ME.  feter,  <  AS.  fetor,  fe- 
ter  =  OS.  feteros,  fiterios,  pi.,  =  OHG.  fezzera, 
MHG.  vezzer,  G.  dial,  fesser  =  loel.  fjoturr  = 
Sw.  fjetter,  fetter,  =  Norw.  fjetra,  a  wooden 
pin,  a  trunnel;  akin  to  L.  pediea,  a  fetter, 
cotnpes  {comped-),  a  fetter,  Gr.  TrkSri,  a  fetter; 
from  the  orig.  form  of  foot,  AS.  fot,  etc.,  = 
L.  pes  (ped-)  =  Gr.  n-ovg  (iroS-)  =  Skt.  pad:  see 
foot.  Prob.  not  related  to  AS.  fetel,  a  fetter, 
chain,  belt,  girdle,  =  OHG.  fezzil,  MHG.  vezzel, 
G.  fessel,  a  belt,  sword-belt  (G.  fessel  having 
now  taken  the  place  ot  fesser,  in  sense  ot  fetter), 
=  Norw.  futul,  a  fetter,  =  Icel.  fetill,  a  belt, 
strap.  See  fettle.']  1 .  A  chain  or  bar  by  which 
a  person  or  an  animal  is  confined  by  the  foot, 
so  that  he  is  either  made  fast  to  an  object  or 
deprived  of  free  motion  by  having  one  foot  at- 
tached to  the  other ;  a  shackle. 
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They  toke  his  feters  of  incontenent 

(from  his  leggis ;  and  whan  they  had  so  do, 

Thanne  was  he  glad  inow,  and  furth  he  went. 

Generydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1807. 

Who  would  wear  fetters,  though  they  were  all  of  gold? 

Dekher  and  Webster,  Sir  Thomas  Wyat. 

2.  Anything  that  confines  or  restrains  from 
motion;  a  restraint;  a  check. 

Here  the  free  spirit  of  mankind,  at  length. 
Throws  its  last  fetters  off. 

Bryant,  The  Ages,  xxxili. 
Does  he  blame  the  capitals,  which  certainly  do  not  follow 
the  exact  pattern  of  any  Vitruvian  order?   Let  us  answer 
boldly.  Why  should  art  he  put  in  fetters  } 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  246. 
Human  speech  shook  off  the  classic  fetters  ...  by  which 
it  was  long  cramped,  and  .  .  .  luxuriated  in  its  new-found 
liberty.  Edinburgh  Rev.,  CLXIII.  123. 

=Syn.  1   Gyve,  Manacle,  etc.    See  shackle,  n, 
fetter  (fet'er),  v.  t.    [<  ME.  feteren,  <  AS.  ge- 
fetmian  =  OHG.  gifezzaron  =  loel.  fjotra  =  Sw. 
fjettra,  fetter,  =  Norw.  jffetra,  fix,  hold  fast, 
hold  spellbound ;  from  the  noun.    Of.  G.  fesseln 
=  Norw.  futla,  fetter:  see  fetter,  «.]    To  put 
fetters  upon;  shackle  or  confine,  as  with  fet- 
ters; hence,  to  bind;  confine;  restrain. 
The  kyng  then  comaund  to  cacche  hir  belyue. 
And  fetur  hir  fast  in  a  fre  prisoune— 
A  stithe  house  of  stone —to  still  hir  of  noise. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3618. 
You  know  I  never  fettered  nor  imprisoned  the  word  re- 
ligion. Donne,  Letters,  xxx. 

My  heels  are  fetter'd,  but  my  list  is  free. 

Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  1235. 

If  he  call  rogue  and  rascal  from  a  garret, 
He  means  you  no  more  mischief  than  a  parrot : 
The  words  for  friend  and  foe  alike  were  made. 
To  fetter  them  in  verse  is  all  his  trade. 

Dryden,  Abs.  and  Achit.,  ii.  428. 

And  is  a  press  that  is  purchased  or  pensioned  more  free 
than  a  press  that  is  fettered? 

D.  Webster,  Speech,  Oct.  12, 1832. 

In  reading  Thomas  Aquinas  .  .  .  one  is  constantly  pro- 
voked to  say.  What  could  not  such  a  mind  have  done  if  it 
had  not  been  fettered  by  such  a  method? 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modem  Hist.,  p.  90. 

fetter-bone  (fet'er-bon),  n.  [<  fetter  (of.  fet- 
terlock and  fetlock)  +  bone."]  The  great  pas- 
tern or  first  phalangeal 
bone  of  a  horse's  foot, 
succeeded  by  the  coro- 
nary and  coffin-bone, 
and  articulating  with 
the  cannon-bone  at  the 
fetlock-joint. 

fetter-bush  (fet'er- 
bush),  n.  An  erica- 
ceous  evergreen  shrub, 
Andromeda  nitida,  of 
the  pine-barrens  of  the 
southern  United  States. 
It  bears  numerous  fra- 
grant white  flowers  in 
axillary  clusters. 

fettered  (fet'erd),  p.  a. 
In  zool.,  having  the  feet 
stretchedbaokwardand   ':°'?-"J?'..'S°t  'i??'Lj??f,'lf]= 


Hind  Foot  of  Horse,  showing 

Fetter-bone. 

tn,  lower  end  of  metatarsus ;  Xi 

fetlock-joint;    s,  inetatarsopha- 

langeaf  sesamoid  bone ;  ph  i, 

proximal  plialanx,  or  fetter-bone 

flarge    pastern ) ;     J>,    pastem- 

ioint;  ph  2,  median  phalanx,  or 

ronary  bone  (small  pastern); 

..,  coffin-joint;  M  3,  distal  pha- 

apparently  unfit  for  the     lanx,  or  coffin-lxme,  supporting 

purpose  of  walking,  as   ^^^"id'bo^ne'iSi'iLT'"^ 
in  the  seal,  or  concealed 
within  the  integuments  of  the  abdomen. 
fetterless  (fet'er-les),  a.      [<  fetter  +  -less.1 
Free  from  fetters  or  restraint ;  unfettered. 

Yet  this  affected  strain  gives  me  a  tongue 
As  fetterless  as  an  Emperor's. 

Marston,  Malcontent,  i.  4. 

fetterlock  (fet'er-lok),  n.  [E.  dial.,  also/ew*er- 
lock;  a  var.  of  fetlock,  as  if  <  fetter  +  lock^. 
See  fetlock.']  1.  Same  as/eflocfc,  3. —  2.  la  her., 
a  shackle  or  look.  The  hoop  of  this  instrument  is 
sometimes  represented  as  a  band  of  steel,  and  sometimes 
as  a  chain,    Boutell. 

Long  live  the  Black  Enight  of  the  Fetterlock  I 

Scott,  Ivanhoe,  xxxii. 

fettle  (f  et'l),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  fettled,  jjpr.  fet- 
tling. [<  ME.  (North.)  fettlen,  fetlen,  bind,  ar- 
range, prepare.  Origin  imeertain;  perhaps 
orig.  'bind,'  <  AS.  fetel,  a  belt,  girdle:  see/e«- 
ter,  n.  Icel.  fitla  (little  used),  touch  with  the 
fingers,  fidget,  Sw.  dial,  futtla,  fumble  with  the 
fingers,  and  a  large  number  of  similar  forms, 
with  similar  senses,  in  LG.,  HG.,  etc.,  offer  no 
explanation  of  the  E.  word.  See  fit^,  v.]  I. 
trans.  1.  To  bind;  tie  up. 
In  the  tyxte,  there  thyse  two  [poverty  and  patience]  am 

in  teme  [team]  layde. 
Hit  am  fettled  in  on  [one]  forme. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  iii.  38. 

2.  To  arrange ;  prepare;  put  in  order;  repair; 
mend. 

When  hit  [the  ark]  watz  fettled  and  forged  and  to  the  f uUe 
graythed.         Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  243. 


fea 

I  eovli  fettle  and  clump  owd  booiits  and  shoes  wi'the  best 
on  "em  alL  Tennyson,  The  Northern  Cobbler. 

It  [the  world]  neeiB  fettling,  and  who's  tofetth  it? 

Mrs.  Qatkell. 
3.  To  beat;  thrash.  Salliwell.  [Obsolete  or  pro- 
vincial in  the  foregoing  senses.]  —4.  Toline(the 
hearth  of  a  puddling-rurnaoe).   See  fettling. 

In  fettling  fhelaraace,.  .  .  oxide  of  ironbricks  mould- 
ed to  fit  the  f  umace  are  built  in  and  then  baked  in  situ,  and 
fettled  in  much  the  same  way  as  Dank's  furnace. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XIII.  324. 
Fettled  ale  or  porter,  ale  or  porter  sweetened  with 
sugar  and  seasoned  with  a  little  ginger  and  nutmeg, 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

II.  intrans.  To  potter;  set  about  in  a  fussy, 
pottering  way;  do  trifling  business.  [Prov. 
Eng.]  - 

When  you  [the  footman]  know  your  master  is  most  busy 
in  company,  come  in,  and  pretend  to  fettle  about  the  room ; 
and  if  he  chides,  say  you  thought  he  rang  the  bell. 

Swift,  Directions  to  Servants,  iii. 
fettle  (f et'l),  n.    [<  feUle,  v.   In  sense  2,  cf.  AS. 
fetel,  a  belt:  see  fettle,  v.]    1.  The  state  of  be- 
ing prepared,  or  in  good  repair  or  condition :  as, 
he  is  in  splendid /ertZe  to-day.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

It's  a  fine  thing  ...  to  have  the  chance  of  getting  a  bit 
of  the  country  into  good  fettle,  as  they  say,  and  putting 
men  into  the  right  way  with  their  farming. 

George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  xl. 
2.  A  handle  in  the  side  of  a  large  basket.  Sal- 
Uwell;  Jamieson.  [Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 
fettle  (fet'l),  a.  [<  fettle,  v.]  Neat;  tight; 
handy.  Jamieson.  [Scotch.] 
fettling  (fet'ling),  n.  In  metal.,  the  lining  of 
the  hearth  forming  the  working-bed  of  the  pud- 
dling-fumaee.  It  was  formerly  made  of  sand,  when 
dry  puddling  was  the  method  employed ;  but,  with  the  pres- 
ent system  of  pig-boiling  or  wet  puddling,  refractory  sub- 
stances rich  in  the  oxids  of  iron  are  employed  as  fetthng. 
Seepuddle,  bulldog,  and  blue-billy.  Different  fettlings  are 
used  according  to  the  class  of  iron  to  be  produced. 

He  also  saturates  the  pittple  ore  used  as  fettling  with 
the  saline  solution.  Ure,  Diet.,  Iv.  493. 

fettstein  (f et'stin),  n.  [G.,  lit.  'fat  stone,'  <  fett, 
=  E.  fat\  +  stein  =  E.  stone.]  The  name  given 
by  Werner  to  the  mineral  nepheline  or  nephe- 
lite,  in  allusion  to  its  greasy  luster.  It  is  a 
silicate  of  aluminium,  sodium,  and  potassium. 
[Rarely  used  by  English  authors.] 

fetuoust,  a.    .An  improper  form  oifeatous. 

fe'turef,  n.  [<  L.  fetura,  less  correctly  foetura, 
a  bringing  forth;  brood,  offspring,  <  •/  *fe,  pp. 
/eiMS,  generate,  produce:  see  fetus.]  Progeny 
or  offspring.    Davies. 

Some  of  them  engendered  one,  some  other  such/eiures, 
and  every  one  in  that  he  was  delivered  of  was  excellent 
politic,  wise.  Latimer,  Sermons  and  Remains,  I.  50. 

fetus  (fe'tus),  n,  [L.  fetus,  less  correctly  foe- 
tus, a  bringing  forth,  a  bearing,  hence  also 
offspring,  progeny  (rarely  of  human  kind),  < 
fetus,  a.,  pregnant,  breeding,  newly  delivered, 
pp.  of  v  *fe,  *fev,  generate,  produce,  appear- 
ing in  fecv/ndus,  fecund,  feniina,  woman,  etc., 
and  inperf.  /mj,  I  was,  fut.  part./aterws,  future, 
=  Gt.  ^eiv,  generate,  produce,  ijAeadai,  grow, 
=  Skt.  ■/  bhM,  become,  be,  =  AS.  be&n,  E.  6e ;  see 
6ei,  future,  fecund,  female,  feminine,  physical, 
phyton,  etc.]  The  young  of  viviparous  animals 
in  the  womb,  and  of  oviparous  animals  in  the 
egg;  the  embryo  in  the  later  stage  of  develop- 
ment. See  embryo.  Also  spelled/aste — Fetus 
papyraceus,  in  teratol.,  one  of  a  pair  of  twin  embryos 
whicn  has  been  killed  and  reduced  to  a  flattened  remnant 
by  the  growth  of  the  other  embryo.— Mammary  fetUB, 
the  undeveloped  young  of  a  marsupial  animal  while  it  re- 
mains in  the  pouch  attached  to  the  nipple.  =Syil.  See 
enibryo. 

fetwa  (fet'wa),  n.  [Also  -written  fatva,  fetva, 
fetvah,  fetwah,  repr.  Ar.  (whence  Hind.  )/«*«, 
a  judicial  decision.]  A  declaration  in  writing, 
by  a  competent  authority,  of  the  requirements 
of  the  Muslim  holy  law  in  any  given  case. 

There  is  besides  a  collection  of  allthe/etoM  orded- 
sions  pronounced  by  the  different  muftis.         " 


feu  (fu),  n.  [One  of  the  forms  oifeu^,  fee:  see 
/earfa  and/ee2.]  In  Scots  law :  (a)  A  free  and 
gratuitous  right  to  lands  granted  to  one  for  ser- 
vice to  be  performed  by  him  according  to  the 
proper  tenure  thereof;  specifically,  a  right  to 
the  use  and  enjoyment  of  lands,  houses,  or  oth- 
er heritable  subjects  of  perpetuity,  in  consid- 
eration of  agricultural  services  or  an  animal 
payment  in  grain  or  money,  called  feit-duty, 
and  certain  other  contingent  burdens.  TWswm 
anciently  deemed  an  ignoble  tenure,  as  distinguished  from 
ward-holding,  where  the  service  rendered  was  purely  mUj- 
tary,  and  from  blanch-Twlding,  where  it  was  merely  nomi- 
nal. (6)  The  land  or  piece  of  ground  so  held; 
a  fief.  , 

feu  (fu),  V.  t.     [<  feu,  n.]    To  make  a  feu  ot| 
vest  in  one  who  pays  the  annual  feu-duty. 
Frequently  leased  oifeued  out  for  a  fixed  duty. 

Encyc.  Ertt.,  IV.  63- 


feuage 

feuage  (fu'aj),  n.  [<  OP.  feuage,  fouage,  foage 
(ML.  reflex/ooflriMm),  fire-wood,  a  tax  on  fire- 
places, <  ML.  foeatieum,  a  tax  on  fireplaces,  < 
L.  focus,  a,  fireplace  (>  OF.  feu,  fireplace,  fire) : 
see  fuel,  foeus.']  A  tax  formerly  imposed  upon 
fireplaces  and  chimneys. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  .  .  .  imposing  a  new  taxation  upon 
the  Gascoignes,  ol  Feuage  or  Chymney  money,  so  discon- 
tented the  people  as  they  exclaime  against  the  govern- 
ment of  the  English.  DamM,  Hist.  Ung.,  p.  214. 

feuar  (fu'ar),  n.  [Sc,  i.  e.,  *feuer,  <  feu,  q.  v.] 
In  Scots  lam,  one  -who  holds  a  feu  or  fens.  Also 
fuar. 

feu-contract  (fu'kon'''trakt),  n.  In  Scots  law,  a 
contract  which  regulates  the  giving  out  of  land 
in  feu  between  the  superior  and  vassal  or  feuar. 

feud^  (fnd),  n.  [In  form  and  pronunciation 
now  assimilated  to  feud^,  q.  v. ;  <  ME.  fede, 
feide,  prop.  *feiflie.  <  AS.  fcehth,  nom.  rarely 
fcBhtnu,  fwhtho  =  OFries.  feithe  =  D.  veete  = 
OHGr.  fehida,  MHGr.  vehede,  vede,  G.  fehde  = 
loel.  Sw.  fe(id,  formerly  fejd  =  Dan.  feide,  en- 
mity, hostility,  feud,  war  (whence  ML.  faida, 
feida,  OF.  faide,  fede,  feide,  foide) ;  not  in  Goth, 
(where  *faihitha  would  be  e2:pected:  Goth. 
fjathwa,  hatred,  is  only  remotely  connected); 
an  abstract  noun  in  -th,  <  AS.  fdh,  hostile,  out- 
lawed, guilty,  fahman,  a  f  oeman,  in  ME.  a  noun, 
fo,  too,  mod.  B.  foe :  see  foe  and  fiend.  Feud 
is  thus  the  abstract  noun  of  foe  (which  was 
orig.  an  adj.).]  1.  Enmity;  animosity;  ac- 
tive hostility ;  a  vengeful  quarrel  between  in- 
dividuals or  parties;  especially,  hostility  be- 
tween families  or  parties  in  a  state ;  a  state  of 
civic  contention. 

The  natural  issue  of  this  [unreasonable  desire]  must  be 
perpetual  feuds  and  bickerings,  contentions  and  strug- 
gles. Bp.  Atterhury,  Sermons,  11.  xxiv. 

The  personal /eu(2«  and  animosities  that  happen  among 
so  small  a  people  might  obstruct  the  course  of  justice. 

J.  Adams,  Wor]£s,  IV.  306. 

It  was  said  that  Francis  and  Hastings  were  notoriously 
on  bad  terms,  that  they  had  been  sAfeud  during  many 
years,  that  on  one  occasion  their  mutual  aversion  had  im- 
pelled them  to  seek  each  other's  lives. 

MaeoMlay,  Warren  Hastings. 
Ring  out  the/e«<i  of  rich  and  poor, 
Bing  in  redress  to  all  mankind. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  cvi. 

S.  More  specifically,  an  aggravated  state  of  hos- 
tility, marked  by  frequent  or  occasioiial  san- 
guinary conflicts,  between  one  family  or  clan 
and  another,  to  avenge  insults,  injuries,  or  mur- 
ders inflicted  by  one  party,  or  by  any  member 
of  it,  upon  those  of  the  other  side ;  a  vendetta. 
The  Crosiers  hand  thee  at  a  feud. 
Death  of  Parcy  Reed  (Child's  Ballads,  VI.  US). 

Bight  Of  feud,  in  early  Eng.  law,  the  right  to  self -protec- 
tion and  redress  by  personal  violence ;  the  right  to  resist 
wrong  and  retaliate  for  one's  self  and  one's  kinsmen  ;  or 
the  corresponding  liability  to  be  attacked  for  vengeance. 
See  fHthi. 

A  glance  at  the  early  history  of  our  national  justice 
shows  that  its  original  groundwork  was  the  right  of  feud. 

J.  R.  Green. 

feud^  (fud),  n.  [<  ML.  feudwn,  also  written 
feodum  (whence  the  less  proper  E.  spelling 
feod,  q.  v.),  a  feud,  fief,  fee ;  <  OHG.  fihu,  fehu, 
cattle  (also  prob.,  as  in  AS.  feoh,  etc.,  proper- 
ty in  general) :  see  /eel.  Hence  (from  OHG.) 
OF.fieu,fief,feu,fied  (whence  WE.  fee,  E./ee2, 
and,  from  fi^,  later  E.  fief  and  feff,  feoff)  = 
Pr.  feu  =  It.  fio,  fee,  fief:  see  /ee2,  fi^f,  feoff. 
The  origin  of  the  d  in  ML.  feudmn  is  uncertain ; 
as  the  word  was  artificial,  the  d  was  perhaps 
a  mere  insertion  to  avoid  the  collocation  eim; 
the  reg.  ML.  reflex  of  the  OHG.,  etc.,  would  be 
feuum,  which  actually  occurs  in  the  Dooms- 
day Book.  Feud^  and  its  derivatives  are  less 
prop,  spelled /eo(J,  etc.]  1.  In  feudal  law,  an 
estate  in  land  granted  on  condition  of  services 
to  he  rendered  to  the  grantor,  in  default  of  which 
the  land  was  to  revert  to  the  grantor;  a  fief;  a 
tenure  of  land  under  and  by  dependence  on  a 
superior.  The  grantor  or  lord  was  entitled  to  the  hom- 
age or  fealty  of  the  grantee  or  vassal.  The  estate  was  so 
called  in  contradistinction  to  allodium,  which  is  an  estate 
subject  to  no  superior  but  the  general  law  of  the  land. 

Palgrave  considers  that  the  origin  of  feudal  tenure  may 
be  traced  to  the  grants  made  by  the  Romans  to  the  bar- 
barian Laeti  occupying  the  Limitanean  or  Eipuarian  ter- 
ritories, upon  the  condition  of  performing  military  ser- 
vice. These  dotations  or  feuds  descended  only  to  the 
male  heir  of  the  donee,  and  could  not  be  alienated  to  a 
non-military  tenant. 

W,  K.  SuUivan,  Introd.  to  O'Curry's  Ano.  Irish,  p.  ccxxiii. 

2.  Land  held  in  feudal  tenure  by  a  vassal. 

The  essential  and  fundamental  principle  of  a  territo- 
rial feud  was,  that  it  was  land  held  by  a  limited  or  con- 
ditional estate— the  property  being  in  the  lord,  the  usu- 
frnct  in  the  tenant 

W.  K.  SuUivan,  Introd.  to  O'Curry's  Anc.  Irish,  p.  ccxxli. 
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Honorary  feud,  in  law,  a  title  of  nobility  descendible  to 
the  eldest  sou,  exclusive  of  all  the  rest.—  Military  feudS, 
in  Great  Britain,  the  original  fends,  which  were  in  the 
hands  of  men  who  performed  military  duty  for  their  ten- 
ures. 

feudali  (fii'dal),  o.    \<feud?-  +  -al.']   Pertaining 

to  or  in  the  nature  of  a  feud  or  partizan  conflict. 

Few  were  the  words  and  stern  and  high. 

That  marked  the  ioeman'i  feudal  hate. 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  iii.  i. 
feudal2  (fu'dal),  a.  [Also  written  feodal;  =  F. 
fdodal  =  Sp.  P^.  feudal  =  It.  feudale  =  G.  feudal, 
etc.,  <  ML.  feudixlis,  feudal,  a  vassal,  <feudum, 
a  feud:  see  /e«J2.]  1.  Pertaining  to  feuds, 
flef s,  or  fees ;  relating  to  or  dependent  upon  the 
method  of  landholding  called  feud,  fief,  or  fee : 
as,  feudal  tenure ;  feudal  rights  or  services ;  a 
feudal  lord  or  vassal. 

The  feudal  tenure,  which  was  certainly  at  first  the  ten- 
ure of  servants  who,  but  for  the  dignity  of  their  master, 
might  have  been  called  slaves,  became  in  the  Middle  Ages 
the  tenure  of  noblemen. 

Maine,  Early  Law  and  Custom,  p.  341. 
The  old  feudal  spirit  which  prompted  a  man  to  treat 
his  tenants  and  villeins  as  part  of  his  stock  .  .  .  had  been 
crushed  before  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 

Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  §  469. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  state  of  society  under  this 
system  of  tenure ;  characteristic  of  the  relations 
of  lord  and  vassal. 

It  is  time  .  .  .  that  we  had  a  feudal  map  of  England 
before  the  manorial  boundaries  are  wiped  away. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modem  Hist.,  p.  64. 
Feudal  system,  a  system  of  political  organization  with 
reference  to  the  tenure  of  land  and  to  military  service  and 
allegiance  prevalent  in  Europe  in  the  middle  ages.  Its 
main  peculiarity  was  that  the  bulk  of  the  land  was  divid- 
ed into  feuds  or  fiefs,  held  by  their  owners  on  condition 
of  the  performance  of  certain  duties,  especially  military 
services,  to  a  superior  lord,  who,  on  default  of  such  per- 
formance, could  reclaim  the  land.  This  superior  might 
be  either  the  sovereign,  or  some  subject  who  thus  held  of 
the  sovereign,  and  in  turn  had  created  the  flef  by  subin- 
feudation. According  to  the  pure  feudal  system,  the  lord 
was  entitled  to  the  fealty  of  his  tenants,  but  not  to  that 
of  their  subtenants,  every  man  looking  only  to  his  imme- 
diate lord.  On  the  continent  of  Europe,  while  the  system 
was  in  full  operation,  this  principle  made  the  great  lords 
practically  independent  of  their  nominal  sovereigns,  who 
could  command  their  allegiance  only  through  their  self- 
interest  or  by  superior  force ;  and  therefore  kings  were 
often  powerless  against  their  vassals.  In  England,  how- 
ever, the  sovereign  was  always  entitled  to  the  fealty  of  all 
his  subjects.  Feudal  tenures  were  abolished  in  England 
by  act  of  Parliament  in  1660,  in  Scotland  in  1747,  and  in 
France  at  the  revolution  of  1789.  In  Germany,  Austria, 
etc. ,  they  continued  till  after  the  revolutionary  movements 
of  1848-50.  In  each  case,  however,  they  had  long  previ- 
ously been  much  mitigated  in  their  social  and  political  ef- 
fects, A  feudal  system  prevailed  in  Chinafrom  a  very  early 
period,  but  was  brought  to  an  end  in  220  B.  0.,  on  the  con- 
quest of  the  whole  country  by  Siang  Wang  of  Tsin,  known 
as  Tsin-shi-Hwang-ti.  The  feudal  system  of  Japan  was 
abolished  in  1871,  when  the  dalmios  or  barons  surrendered 
their  lands  to  the  mikado.  See  daimio. 
feudalism  (fu'dal-izm),  ».  [=  V.fSodalisme  = 
Sp.  Pg.  It.  feudaiismo;  aa^feudal^  +  -ism.']  The 
feudal  system  and  its  incidents ;  the  system  of 
holding  lands  by  military  service. 

On  the  seemingly  trifling  pomp  and  pretence  of  chivalry, 
the  misohievousfabricofextinct/eMdaiism  was  threatening 
gradually  to  reconstruct  itself.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  §  469. 

Feudalism  was  really  a  co-operative  association  for  the 
mutual  defence  of  the  members. 

F.  Pollock,  Land  Laws,  p.  52. 

Though  he  was  no  chartist  or  radical,  I  consider  Carlyle's 
by  far  the  most  indignant  comment  or  i)roteBt  anent  the 
fruits  ot  feudalism  to-day  in  Great  Britain. 

W.  Whitman,  Essays  from  "The  Critic,"  p.  34. 

feudalist  (fu'dal-ist), ».    [_<  feudaP  +  ^st.    Cf. 
feudist.']    1.  Asupporter  of  the  feudal  system. 
The  Prussian  Feudalists  had  risen  up  in  arms  against 
some  ot  his  [Bismarck's]  liberal  reforms. 

Lowe,  Bismarck,  II.  395. 

S.  One  versed  in  feudal  law;  a  feudist. 
feudalistic  (ffl-da-lis'tik),  a.    Of  the  nature  of 
feudalism. 

While  the  main  tenor  of  his  life  was  feudalistic,  the 
habitant  of  New  France  spurned  certain  duties -that  were 
regarded  as  essential  prerogatives  of  his  master  in  the 
Old  World.  Amer,  Jour.  Philol.,  VII.  152. 

feudality  (fu-dal'i-ti),  n.  [i=  F.  fiodaUti  =  Sp. 
feudalidad  =  'Pg.  feudalidade  =  It.  feudalitd; 
a.s  feudal^  +  -ity.]  The  state  or  quality  of  be- 
ing feudal;  feudal  form  of  constitution. 

It  had  doubtless  a  powerful  tendency  to  cherish  the  in- 
fluence of;  eudality  and  clanship.  Hallam. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  century,  when  revolutionary  effer- 
vescence was  beginning  to  ferment,  the  people  of  Aries 
swept  all  ii£  feudality  away,  defacing  the  very  arms  upon 
the  town  gate,  and  trampling  the  palace  towers  to  dust. 
J.  A.  Symonds,  Italy  and  Greece,  p.  327. 

feudalization  (fu''''dal-i-za'shon),  n.  \<feudal- 
iee  -t-  -aUon.]  The  act  of  feudalizing  or  reducing 
to  feudal  tenure,  or  of  conforming  to  feudalism. 
The  feudalisation  of  any  one  country  in  Europe  must 
be  conceived  as  a  process  including  a  long  series  of  politi- 
cal, administrative,  and  judicial  changes. 

Maine,  Village  Communities,  p.  133. 
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Down  indeed  to  the  flrst  French  Revolution,  the  excep- 
tional tenure  of  land  in  franc-aUeu,  which  here  and  there 
survived  amid  the  general  feudalisation,  was  held  by 
Frenchmen  in  high  honour. 

Maine,  Early  Law  and  Custom,  p.  340. 

The  feudalization  of  the  Church  by  grants  or  purchase 
ot  its  highest  offices  as  flets  ot  lord  or  king,  and  by  their 
transmission,  like  lay  estates,  from  father  to  son. 

J.  R.  Green,  Conq.  of  Eng.,  p.  496. 

feudalize  (fu'dal-Iz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  -pp.  feudal- 
ized, ppr.  feudatieing.  [<  feudal^  +  -ize.  ]  To  re- 
duce to  a  feudal  tenure ;  conform  to  feudalism. 
We  must  conceive  of  the  whole  territory  of  France  as 
feudjMzed — that  is,  divided  and  subdivided  into  larger 
and  smaller  fiefs,  nominally  constituting  a  complete  hie- 
rarchy. StiUi,  Stud.  Med.  Hist.,  p.  143. 

The  Church,  too,  never  hec&me  feudalized. 

J.  R.  Green,  Conq.  ot  Eng.,  p.  293. 

feudally  (fii'dal-i),  adv.    In  a  feudal  manner. 

Hallam. 
feudary  (fii'da-ri),  a.  and  n.     [<  'Mli.feudarius, 

n.,  one  invested  with  a  feud,  prop,  an  adj.,  < 

feudum,  a  feud:  seefeud^.]    I.  a.  Pertaining 

to  or  held  by  feudal  tenure. 
And  what  greater  dividing  than  by  a  pemioions  and 

hostile  peace  to  disalliege  a  y/hole  feudary  kingdom  from 

the  ancient  dominion  of  England. 

Milton,  Ai'ticles  ot  Peace  with  the  Irish. 

II.  n.;  T^\.feudaries(-Tiz).  1.  A  tenant  who 
holds  his  lands  by  feudal  service ;  a  feudatory. 
But  before  the  releasement  thereof,  first  he  was  miser- 
ablie  compelled  .  .  .  to  giue  oner  both  his  crowne&  scep- 
ter to  that  Antichrist  of  Rome  for  the  space  of  iiue  dales, 
&  his  client,  vassale,  feudarie,  &  tenant  to  receive  againe 
of  him  at  the  hands  of  another  Cardinal. 

Foxe,  Martyrs,  p.  230. 
2.  An  ancient  oflcer  of  the  court  of  wards  in 
England. 
Also  written /eodaru. 

feudatary  (fu'da-tf-ri),  a.  and  n.  [=  'F.feuda- 
taire  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  feudatario,  a.  and  n.,  <  ML. 
feudatarius,  n.,  the  holder  of  a  feud,  prop,  adj., 
<.  feudum,  a,  tevA:  a&efeud^.  Ct.  feudatory  a,nd 
feudary.]    Same  a,a  feudatory. 

feudatory  (fu'da-to-ri),  a.  and  n.  [The  more 
exact  form  (for  then.)  in  feudatary,  <  ML.  feu- 
datarius, n. :  see  feudatary.  Cf .  ML.  feudator, 
the  holder  of  a  feud,  <  feudum,  a  feud:  see 
feud^.]  I.  a.  Holding  or  held  from  another  on 
feudal  tenure.    Beet  feudal^. 

He  hath  claimed  the  kingdom  of  England,  a&  feudatory 
to  the  see  apostolic.    Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  104. 

II.  n.;  '^\.  feudatories  {-ri?.).  X.  A  tenant  or 
vassal  holding  his  lands  of  a  superior  on  con- 
dition of  military  or  feudal  service ;  the  tenant 
of  a  feud  or  fief.    See  feudal^ 

The  Norman  Conquest  .  .  .  introduced  the  feudal  sys- 
tem, with  its  necessary  appendages,  a  hereditary  mon- 
archy and  nobility  ;,the  former  in  the  line  of  the  chief, 
who  led  the  invading  army,  and  the  latter  in  that  of  his 
distinguished  followers.  They  became  his  feudatories. 
The  country — both  land  and  people  (the  latter  as  serfs) — 
was  divided  between  them.  Calh6un,  Works,  I.  99. 

The  gr&sX  feudatory  at  Rouen  seemed,  in  a  way  in  which 
no  other  feudatory  seemed,  to  shut  up  his  over-lord  in  a 
kind  ot  prison.   E.  A.  Freeman,  Norman  Conquest,  II.  132. 

2.  A  fief. 

A  service  paid  by  the  King  ot  Spaine  for  the  kingdomes 
of  Naples  and  Sicily,  pretended/eudaiory*  to  the  Pope. 
Evelyn,  Diary,  Nov.  22, 1644. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  in  the  partition  of  France 
into  feudatories  the  king  was  ignored.  He,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  system,  was  its  head,  from  whom  all  author- 
ity theoretically  descended.  StUU,  Stud.  Med.  Hist.,  p.  142. 

feudbotet  (ftid'bot),  «.  [A  mod.  form,  repr. 
AS.  fcBhth-bot,  <  fcehth,  a  feud,  quarrel,  +  hot, 
amends,  fine,  boot:  see  feud^  and  hoot^.]  A 
fine  for  engaging  in  a  feud  or  quarrel. 

feu  de  joie  (f6  d6  zhwo).  [F.,  a  bonfire,  lit. 
fire  of  joy:  feu,  fire,  <  Ii.  focus,  a  hearth,  fire- 
place'(see  focus);  de,  of;  joie,  see  joy.  Hence 
E.  dial.  (Craven) /eM«?;or,  a  bonfire.]  A  bonfire, 
or  a  firing  of  guns,  in  token  of  joy. 

About  three  o'clock  the  discharge  of  ilfty  pieces  of  can- 
non was  answered  by  a,  feu  de  joie  from  all  the  regiments 
of  the  garrison,  and  the  yeomanry  corps  drawn  up  tor  the 
purpose  in  Stephen's  Green.    N,  and  Q.,  7th  ser..  III.  406. 

feudist  (fu'dist),  n.  [<  F.  fcudiste  =  Sp.  Pg. 
feudista,  ili.  feudum,  feud:  seefeud^.]  1.  A 
writer  on  feuds ;  one  versed  in  feudal  law. 

1  call  it,  as  ^AiQfeudvits  do,  jus  utendi  prsedio  alieno;  a 
right  to  use  another  man's  land,  not  a  property  in  it. 

Spelman,  Feuds  and  Tenures,  ii. 

2.  One  living  under  the  feudal  system. 

The  Greeks,  the  Romans,  the  Britons,  the  Saxons,  and 
even  originally  the  feudists,  divided  the  lands  equally. 

Blackstone,  Com.,  II.  xiv. 

feudum  (fii'dum),  n.  [ML.,  aXso  feodum,  feou- 
dium :  see  feudf^.]  1 .  Land  granted  to  be  held 
as  a  benefice,  in  distinction  from  land  granted 
to  be  held  allodially. — 2.  An  estate  of  inheri- 
tance ;  an  interest  in  land  descendible  to  heirs. 
K.  E.  Digby. 


feu-duty 

feu-duty  (fu'du'ti),  n.  In  Scots  law,  the  annual 
duty  or  rent  paid  by  a  feuar  to  his  superior,  ac- 
cording to  the  tenure  of  his  right. 

Feuillant  (f6-lyon'),  «•  [F-]  1.  A  member  of  a 
congregation  of  reformed  Cistercian  monks,  in- 
stituted by  Jean  de  la  Barri^re.  The  reform  aimed 
at  stricter  monastic  discipline,  and  was  approved  by  the 
Pope  in  1586.  In  1630  tlie  congregation  was  divided  into 
two:  the  French,  called  Notre  Dome  dea  Feuillants,  and 
the  Italian,  called  Rearmed  Bernardines. 
2.  A  club  of  constitutional  royalists  in  the 
French  revolution,  taking  its  name  from  the 
convent  of  the  Feuillants  in  Paris,  where  it 
met.    It  was  broken  up  in  August,  1792. 

The  old  Jacobins  became  absolutely  republican,  and,  in 
contempt,  called  the  Feuillants  the  Club  Monarchique. 
^  '  Eneyc.  Brit.,  IX.  602. 

Peuillantine  (f6-lyon-ten'),  n.  [<  Feuillant  + 
-i«e2.]  A  member  of  a  congregation  of  nuns 
organized  in  the  last  part  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  corresponding  to  the  Feuillants. 

Feuillea  (fii-il'e-a),  n.  [NL.,  named  after  Louis 
JeMiiicf,  a  Frencli' traveler  and  naturalist  (1660- 
1732).]  A  oucurbitaceous  genus  of  half  a  dozen 
species,  of  tropical  America.  They  are  (rutescent 
climbers,  and  the  large,  bitter,  and  very  oily  seeds  are 
both  purgative  and  emetic.  F.  cordi/olia  is  the  antidote 
cacoon  o(  Jamaica,  which  is  employed  as  a  remedy  for 
various  diseases  and  as  an  antidote  to  certain  poisons. 
Also  FeviUea.  „    „      „ 

feuillemorte  (fay-m6rt'),  a.  and  n.  [P.  femlle 
morte,  lit.  'dead  leaf':  see  filemot.']  I,  a.  Of 
the  color  of  a  dead  or  faded  leaf;  of  a  shade  of 
brown .    AXso  foliomort. 

To  make  a  countryman  understand  what  feuillemorte 
colour  signifies,  it  may  suffice  to  tell  him  'tis  the  colour  of 
wither'd  leaves  falling  in  Autumn. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  III.  xi.  §  14. 

II.  n.  A  color  like  that  gt  a  dead  or  faded 
leaf;  filemot. 

It  was  one  of  the  shades  of  brown  known  by  the  name 
of  feuilie-morte,  or  dead-leaf  colour. 

Quoted  in  N.  and  Q.,  6th  ser.,  IX.  134. 

feuillet  (f6-lya'),  »•  [F-,  a  leaf,  sheet,  plate, 
gill,  third  stomach,  dim.  of  feuille,  a  leaf,  <  L. 
folium,  a  lesbt:  see  foiP-,  folio.]  1.  The  third 
stomach  of  a  ruminant;  the  psalterium  or 
manyplies. — 3.  In  diamond-cutting,  the  pro- 
jecting points  of  the  triangular  facets  of  a  rose- 
cut  diamond,  whose  bases  join  those  of  the  tri- 
angles of  the  central  pyramid.    E.  D. 

feuUleton  (fe'lye-ton),  n.  [F.,  dim.  of  femllet, 
a  leaf,  sheet:  see  feuillet.']  1.  In  French  news- 
papers, a  part  of  one  or  more  pages  (the  bot- 
tom) devoted  to  light  literature  or  criticism,  and 
generally  marked  off  from  the  rest  of  the  page 
>>"  a  rule. — 2.  The  matter  given  in  the  f  euille- 
tou,  very  commonly  consisting  of  part  of  a  se- 
rial story. 

To  most  Parisians  of  any  education,  and  to  many  pro- 
vincials, their  daily  paper,  with  its  brilliant  "leader" 
and  its  exciting  feuiUeton,  is  as  necessary  as  their  daily 
breakfast.  W.  R.  Greg,  Misc.  Essays,  2d  ser.,  p.  130. 

feuilletonism  (f6'lye-ton-izm),  n.  [<.  feuilleton 
+  -ism.]  Such  literary  and  scientific  qualities 
as  find  expression  in  the  feuilleton ;  an  ephem- 
eral, superficial,  and  showy  quality  in  scholar- 
ship or  literature. 

Dignifying  Schliemannism  and  8pade-lore,/i!uiZZetonism, 

dillettantism,  and  sciolism  with  the  name  of  scholarship. 

Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XLIII.  69. 

feuilletonist  (f e'lye-ton-ist),  n.  [<  feuilleton  + 
Ast.]  One  who  writes  for  the  feuilleton  of  a 
French  newspaper. 

If  a  great  university  deliberately  discourages  high  lin- 
guistic attainments,  and  reserves  her  honours  and  places 
forsmart  but  shallow /€ut22e£oni££ff,  rash  and  pretentious 
theorists  —  in  a  word,  for  utterers  of  literary  false  coin  — 
and  vendors  of  literary  wares  which  were  chiefly  meant  to 
sell,  what  place  is  England  likely  soon  to  hold  in  the  world 
of  letters  and  leamiilg? 

Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XLIII.  67. 

feuilletonistic(f6''lye-ton-is'tik),  o.  l<  feuille- 
tonist +  -ic]  Characteristic  or  suggestive  of 
a  feuilleton ;  ephemeral ;  superficial. 

The  Count  returned  to  the  charge,  and  worried  his  Chief 
with  what  the  latter  called  feuiUetonistie  remarks  about 
the  difficulties  of  his  social  and  diplomatic  position  in 
Paris.  Lowe,  Bismarck,  II.  42. 

feuteVi  «■    [ME. ,  also  written  fewte,  foute,  fute, 

and  later  (mod.)  fuse,  fusee  (see  fusee^) ;  origin 

imknown;    perhaps  connected  with  feuterer, 

but  this  is  doubtful.]     1.  Odor;  scent. 

Fute,  odowre,  odor.  Prompt,  Parv.,  p.  183. 

When  the  houndes  hadde/cufe  of  the  hende  beste. 

WiUiarn  oj  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2189. 

2.  The  track  or  trail,  as  of  a  deer. 

Fewte,  vestigium.  Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  159. 

He  fond  tbe/eute  al  fresh  where  forth  the  herde  [cowherd] 
Hadde  bore  than  barn  [the  child]. 

William  of  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  80. 
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feute^t,  feuteet,  n.    [ME.,  also  fewtee,  <  OF. 
/eawie,  etc.,  fealty:  see  fealty.]    Sa,me  a.s  fealty. 
Homage  non  withsay 
Ac  alle  deden  himfeute. 
King  Alisaunder{W ehei'a  Metr.  Eom.),  1.  2910. 
He  lete  make  many  newe  knyghtes  with  his  owne 
honde.  whiche  alle  dide  liym  homage  and  fewtee. 

'  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  121. 

feuter^t,  fewter^t  (fii'tfer),  n.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  feutre;  <  ME.  feuter,  fewtre,  fewtire,  etc., 
OF.  feutre,  f autre,  faultre,  faltre,  feltre,  a  lance- 
rest,  any  such  support;  orig.,  according  to  the 
etym.,  a  pad  or  padded  socket,  being  a  particu- 
lar use  of  OF.  feutre,  fautre,  feltre,  etc.,  F.  /ew- 
tre,  felt,  packing,  padding,  a  cushion,  carpet 
(whence  feutrer,  pack,  pad),  =  Pr.  feutre  =  Sp. 
fieltro  =  Pg.  It.  feltro,  <  ML.  filtrum,  feltrum, 
felt,  a  pad  or  socket  for  a  lance,  <  OHG.  filz  = 
AS./e?*,  etc.,  felt:  seefelf^,felter.]  Arestfora 
lance,  attached  to  the  saddle  of  a  man-at-arms ; 
a  lance-rest;  a  support  for  a  spear. 

These  com  in  the  first  fronte  with  speres  in  fewtre  for  to 
luste,  for  grete  myster  hadde  thei  of  horse. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  446. 

To  William  he  priked  with  spere  festned  in  feuter. 

William  of  Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3436. 
Streiset  to  him  [he]  rides. 
With  his  spere  on  feuter  festened  that  time. 

WUliam  of  Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3693. 
A  faire  floreschte  spere  in  fewtyre  he  castes, 
And  folowes  faste  one  owre  folke,  and  freschelye  ascryez. 
Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1366. 

feuterif,  fewterH  (fu't6r),  v.  t.  [Early  mod. 
E.  also  feutre;  <  feuter^,  fewter\  n.]  To  place, 
as  a  lance  or  spear,  in  the  feuter  or  rest. 

His  speare  hefeutred,  and  at  him  it  bore. 

"         r,  F.  Q.,  IV.  iv.  46. 


feuter^t,  fewter^t,  n.     Obsolete  variants  of 
feature. 
Fewters  of  his  face,  Rrnneus  and  Juliet,  p.  67. 

feuterert,  fewterert  (fu'ter-6r),  n.  [With  ad- 
ditional suffix  -er,  as  bx poulterer,  etc.,  for  earlier 
*fewter,  veioter,  a  keeper  of  hounds,  <  OF.  vau- 
trieur,  vautreur,  a  hunter,  a  poacher,  <  vautrier, 
viautrier,  viautrer,  hunt  with  hounds,  <  viautre, 
later  spelled  vaultre  =  Pr.  vdtre  =  It.  veltro  (ML. 
veltrus),  a  kind  of  hound,  a  mongrel  between  a 
hoxmd  and  a  mastiff,  prob.  <  L.  vertagus,  also 
spelled  werto^a,  vertagra,  vertraga,  a  greyhound, 
a  word  said  to  be  of  Celtic  origin.]  A  keeper  of 
hounds. 

Tho  vewter,  two  cast  of  brede  he  tase. 
Two  lesshe  of  grehoundes  yf  that  he  hase ; 
To  yche  a  bone,  that  is  to  telle. 
If  I  to  gou  the  sothe  shalle  spelle. 

Baibeet  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  320. 
If  you  will  be 
An  honest  yeoman— /ewferer,  feed  us  first, 
And  walk  us  after.     Massinger,  The  Picture,  v.  1. 

feuth  (futh),  n.  '  A  dialectal  variant  otfuUJi. 

feutredt,  a.  [<  F.  feutrer,  pad  as  with  felt,  < 
fewtre,  felt :  see  felt^  felter,  and  of.  feuter\] 
Stuffed  or  bombasted,  as  a  garment.    Fairholt. 

feveri  (fe'ver),  n.  [Early  mod.  B.  also  feaver; 
<  WSi.  fever,  fevere,  fevre  (partly  from  OF  ),  ear- 
lier/e/«r,  <  A.Q.fefer,fefor  =  OWi.fielar,  MHO. 
vieber,  G.  fieber  =  Sw.  Dan.  feber  =  OP.  fevre, 
fievre,  P.  fldvre  =  Pr.  febre  =  Sp.  fiebre  =  Pg. 
febre  =  It.  febbre,<  li.febris,  a  fever;  perhaps 
orig.  *ferbris  or  *ferbis,  <  fervere,  be  hot,  burn, 
boil;  or  perhaps  lit.  'a  trembUng,'  akin  to  Gr. 
(pejSeaOat,  flee  affrighted,  ^<i/3of,  flight,  panic  fear, 
fear,  terror.]  1.  lapathol.:  (a)  A  temperature 
of  the  body  higher  than  the  normal  temperature, 
appearing  as  a  symptom  of  disease;  pyrexia. 
The  temperature  of  the  body  in  health  is  between  98"  and 
99°  F.,  and  is  maintained  at  this  point  by  the  adjustment  of 
the  production  of  bodily  heat  to  its  dissipation,  both  of 
these  processes  being  largely  under  nervous  control.  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  invasion  of  a  fever,  or  at  any  time  when 
tlie  temperature  is  rising,  the  heat  produced  exceeds 
the  heat  lost.  If  the  rise  is  veryrapid,  the  withdrawal  of 
the  blood  from  the  skin,  which  diminishes  the  loss  of  heat, 
may  give  rise  to  a  cold  sensation  or  chill,  which  may  be 
combined  with  an  attack  of  shivering.  By  the  latter  the 
production  of  heat  is  increased.  During  fever  the  produc- 
tion of  heat,  while  it  may  be  greater  than  in  a  healthy 
body  at  rest,  does  not  exceed  what  a  healthy  body  can  dis- 
pose of  without  experiencing  increase  of  temperature. 
The  consumption  of  the  tissues  of  the  body  in  fever  ex- 
ceeds ordinarily  the  repair,  and  there  is  more  or  less  ema- 
ciation; the  excretion  of  urea  is  increased;. the  pulse  is 
usually  quickened  as  well  as  the  respiration;  the  bowels 
are  apt  to  be  constipated ;  and  thirst,  loss  of  appetite,  head- 
ache, and  vague  pains  are  commonly  complained  of.  Fe- 
ver is  caused  by  zymotic  poisons,  by  local  inflammation, 
or  by  overheating  as  in  sunstroke,  and  is  sometimes  of  ex- 
clusively nervous  origin.  It  is  unquestionably  injurious 
to  the  patient  when  it  is  excessive  or  too  long  continued  ; 
in  some  cases,  where  it  does  not  exceed  certain  limits,  it 
is  very  probably  innocuous,  or  may  even  be  advantageous. 
Fever  would  ordinarily  be  called  slight  up  to  101°  or  102" 
F.,  moderate  up  to  103°  or  103.6°,  and  high  above  this. 
Temperatures  above  105°  F.  would  be  called  excessively 
high,  and  to  such  the  name  of  hyperpyrexia  is  applied. 
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The  limits  ol  the  significations  of  these  terms  are  not  pre- 
cisely marked ;  they  vary  somewhat  in  the  usage  of  difler- 
ent  individuals.  The  prognostic  significance  of  pyrexia  de- 
pends on  the  accompanying  conditions,  (ft)  The  group 
of  symptoms  consisting  of  pyrexia  and  the 
symptoms  usually  associated  with  it.  (c)  A 
disease  in  which  pyrexia  is  a  prominent  symp- 
tom: as,  typhoid /e«er,  scarlet /mier,  etc. 

For  the  feuere  agu  hath  comounly  alienacioun  of  witt, 
and  schewynge  of  thingis  of  fantasy. 

Book  of  Quinte  Essence  (ed.  Furnlvall),  p.  22. 
Yesterday  at  the  seventh  hour  the  fever  left  him. 

John  iy.  62. 
He  had  a,  fever  when  he  was  in  Spain, 
And,  when  the  fit  was  on  him,  I  did  mark 
How  he  did  shake.  Shak.,  J.  C,  i.  2. 

Our  first  positive  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  organism  is  incited  to  the  morbid  action  that  results 
in  fever  dates  from  the  observation  by  Naunyn,  Bilhoth, 
and  Weber  that  a  febrile  elevation  of  the  temperature 
may  be  experimentally  produced  by  the  introduction  of 
septic  matter  into  the  circulation. 

Buck's  Handbook  of  Med.  Sciences,  III.  67. 
Some  low  fever,  ranging  round  to  spy 
The  weakness  of  a  people,  .  .  .  found  the  girl, 
And  fiung  her  down  upon  a  couch  of  fiie. 

Tennyson,  Aylmer's  Field. 

2.  Heat;  agitation;  excitement  by  anything 
tiat  strongly  affects  the  passions:  as,  &  fever 
of  suspense;  a /ever  of  contention. 

Duncan  is  in  his  grave ; 
After  life's  iUinl  fever  he  sleeps  well. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  iii.  2. 

Superstition  is  a  Hectick  Fever  to  Eeligion ;  it  by  degrees 
consumes  the  vitals  of  it,  but  comes  on  insensibly,  and  is 
not  easily  discovered  till  it  be  hard  to  be  cured. 

StilliTigfteet,  Sermons,  II.  i. 

Abdominal  fever,  abdominal  typhus  fever.  Same  as 
typhoid  /ewr.— African  fever.  Same  as  yeUow  fever.— 
Aphthous  fever,  the  aphthous  stomatitis  of  neat  cattle. 
See  s(omo(i«M.— Ardent  continued  fever,  a  fever  resem- 
bling simple  continued  fever,  developing  in  the  tropics, 
especially  among  persons  not  acclimated.— Army  fever. 
Same  as  typhusfever. — Articular  fever.  S&mes.sdengue. 
—Ataxic  fever.  See  ataxic.— BUiaiy  fever,  biliary 
remittent  fever.  Same  as  relapsing  /euer.— Bilious 
fever.  (a)E,emittentfever.  (6)  Typhoid  fever,  (c)  Diges- 
tive disturbance  with  rise  of  temperature  and  vomitmg  of 
bile.— BUlOUS  typhoid  fever.    Same  as  relapsing  fever. 

—  Black  fever,  cerebrospinal  meningitis.  See  Tneningi. 
tis.— Bladdery  fever.  Same  as  pempWjtw.— Blanch 
fevert.  See  blanch.—  Bone-fever,  acute  cellulitis  occur- 
ring in  the  fingers  of  workers  in  bone.— Bouquet-fe- 
ver. Same  as  den^we.- Breakhone  fever.  Same  as 
dcjiffuc.— Cacatoiy  fever.  See  cacafori/.— Camp-fe- 
ver, a  fever  prevailing  among  soldiers  in  the  field;  spe. 
ciflcally,  typhus  fever.—  Carhuncular  fever.  Same  as 
malignant  anthrax  (which  see,  under  (mfAroai).— Catar- 
rhal fever,  (a)  Bronchitis,  (iij  Catarrh  of  the  upper  air- 
passages  with  fever,  (c)  Typhoid  fever  of  a  mild  form.— 
Catheter-fever,  fever  incident  to  the  use  of  the  catheter; 
urethral  fever.  Its  causation  is  obscure.—  Cerebrospi- 
nal fever,  cerebrospinal  meningitis.  See  meningitis.— 
Chagres  fever,  a  fever  endemic  on  the  isthmus  of  Pana- 
ma.—  Childhed  fever,  puerperal  fever.— Chills  and 
fever.  See  cAffli.— cfongestlve  fever,  cerebrospinal 
meningitis :  applied  in  a  loose  use  to  typhoid,  typhus,  and 
malarial  fevers,  and  to  pneumonia.—  Continual  or  con- 
tinued fever.  See  continual.—  Continued  bilious  fe- 
ver. Same  as  tj/pAoid/CTcr.— Country  fever.  Same  as 
intermittent  fever.— Cyprus  fever,  relapsing  fever.— 
Dothienterlo  fever.  Same  as  typhoid  fever.—  Double 
fever,  intermittent  fever  in  which  there  are  two  parox- 
ysms in  each  cycle.— Double  quotidian  fever,  intermit- 
tent fever  in  which  two  paroxysms  occur  withm  twenty- 
four  hours.— Double  tertian  fever,  intermittent  fever 
with  two  paroxysms  having  features  distinct  from  each 
other,  such  as  severity  or  distance  from  the  last  parox- 
ysm,  in  one  cycle  of  forty-eight  hours.— Dynanuo  fe- 
ver, relapsing  fever.— Endemic  fever,  (a)  Remittent 
fever,  (b)  Typhoid  fever.— Endemo-epldemlc  fever, 
dengue.— Enteric,  enteromesenteric  fever,  typhoid 
fever.— Ephemeral  fever,  a  short  simple  continued 
fever.— Epidemic  fever,  (o)  Typhusfever.  (6)  The  pest. 
-Epidemic  remittent  fever,  relapsing  fever.— Erup- 
tive articular  fever,  dengue.—  Eruptive  fever,  a  term 
applied  to  the  various  exanthemata.  See  exanthema.— 
Eniptlve  rheumatic  fever,  dengue.— Essential  fever, 
a  fever  of  distinct  zymotic  origin  and  independent  of  a  lo- 
cal inflammation.— Exacerbating  fever.remittent  fever. 

—  Exanthematlo  typhus  fever,  typhus  fever.— Faint- 
ing fever  of  Persia,  an  epidemic  in  Teheran  in  1842:  toe 
attacks  were  characterized  by  fainting  and  choleraic  symp- 
toms.— Fall  fever,  (a)  Typhoid  fever,  (b)  Remittent  fe. 
ver. — Famine  fever,  relapsing  fever. — Fermentation- 
fever,  fever  produced  by  the  introduction  of  flbrm  fer- 
ment into  the  blood.— Fever  and  ague,  intermittent  fe- 
ver. See  ague,  2.— Fever  Of  the  spirit,  typhus  fe'er.- 
Flfteen-day  fever,  remittent  fever  with  relapse  on  tne 
fifteenth  day.— Gastric  fever,  (o)  Typhoid  fever.  (», 
Acute  gastritis.— GastrobUious,  gastro-enterlc  fever, 
typhoid  fever.— Gastrohepatlc  fever,  relapsmg  fever. 

—  Gastrosplenio  fever,  typhoid  fever.— GlhralUriJ- 
ver,  yellow  fever.— Hay  fever.  See  Aa!//''w— He™? 
fever,  fever  of  the  form  which  is  typically  exhibited  m 
phthisis,  with  marked  morning  remissions  and  evening 
exacerbations.- Hectic  infantile  fever,  typhoidfeverm 
children.— Hemogastric  fever,  yellow  lever.— Hemor- 
rhagic fever,  the  fever  incident  to  hemorrhage.— iier- 
petio  fever,  simple  continued  fever  with  herpes  fad""'- 

—  Hungary  fever,  typhus  fever.— Icteric  fever,  per- 
nicious malarial  fever  accompanied  with  i*"'"''f£'|^iil 
terlc  remittent  fever,  ardent  f ever.- Idlopatmcre- 
ver,  a  fever  independent  of  local  inflammation,  M  "j^ 
various  fevers  of  zymotic  origin.— IleotyphUSteyei, 
typhoid  fever.— Infantile  remittent  fever,  typM'"  "' 
ver  in  children.— Inflammatory  fever,  (a)  Simple  con 
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tlBued  fever,    (fi)  Eelapsing  fever,    (c)  Fever  incident 
to  some  local  mflammation.    (d)  Antbrax. — Intennlt- 
vent  feyer,  a  malarial  fever  in  whioli  feverish  periods 
lasting  a  few  hours  alternate  with  periods  in  which  the 
temperature  is  normal.    The  feverish  periods  may  occur 
daily  (quotidian  lever),  or  every  second  day  (tertian), 
or  every  third  day  (quartan),  or  the  cycles  may  be  still 
longer.— Intestliial  fever,  typhoid  fever.— Intestinal 
fever  of  cattle,  cattle-plague.— intestinal  fever  of 
BWbie.    Same  as  hog-cholera.    See  cholera.—  teitative 
fever,    (a)  Fever  from  local  lesion.     (6)  Sunple  con- 
tinued fever.- Levant  fever,  relapsing  fever.— Little 
fever,  typhoid  fever.— Low  fever,  a  continued  fever 
wliich  does  not  reach  a  high  temperature. — Blaculated, 
fever,  typhus  fever.— Malarial  fever,  a  name  applied 
to  non-contagious  fevers,  the  poison  producing  which  may 
enter  the  system  with  the  breath,  which  infest  particu- 
lar localities,  especially  marshy  places  and  new  countries, 
which  may  advance  over  a  country,  and  are  repressed  ex- 
ternally by  cold  and  dryness  and  in  the  body  by  quinine. 
Intermittent  and  remittent  fevers  are  the  forms  "usually 
distinguished.— Malignant  bUlous  typhus  fever,  a 
contagious  lever  of  N  ubia,  which  does  not  intermit. — Ma- 
lignant continued  fever,  malignant  fever,  malig- 
nant fever  of  hospitals,  malignant  fever  of  ships, 
typhus  lever.— Malignant  fever  of  the  tropics,  per- 
nicious fever.-  Malignant  pestilential  fever,  (a)  Yel- 
lowfever.  (6)  Cattle-plague. — Malignant  purpuric  fe- 
ver, cerebrospinal  meningitis.- Marsh  remittent  fe- 
ver, Mediterranean  fever,  remittent  fever.— Melanu- 
rio  fever,  hemorrhagic  malarial  fever.— Mesenteric  fe- 
ver, typhoid  lever.— Miasmatic  fever,  malarial  lever. 
— Mlliaiy  fever,  typhoid  lever.— Military  fever,  ty- 
phus lever.— Mucous  fever,  typhoid  lever.— Nervous 
fever,  (o)  Typhus  fever.    (6)  Typhoid  lever,    (c)  Pyrexia 
of  purely  nervous  origin.— Neuropurpurle  fever,  cere- 
brospinal lever.- Nonan  fever,  mtermittent  lever  in 
which  the  paroxysm  recurs  on  the  ninth  day  (both  parox- 
ysmal days  being  counted).— Nosocomial  fever,  typhus 
lever  as  prevalent  in  hospitals.— Ochlotic   fever,  ty- 
phus fever.— Octan  fever,  intermittent  lever  in  which 
the  paroxysm  recurs  on  the  eighth  day  (both  paroxysmal 
days  being  counted).- Paludal  fever,    (a)  Malarial  le- 
ver,   (fi)  Yellow  lever.—  Panama  fever,  a  lever  endemic 
on  the  isthmus  ol  Panama.— Paroxysnial  fever,  remit- 
tent fever.— Periodic,  periodical  fever,  intermittent 
fever.— Peritoneal   fever,  puerperal  fever.— Perni- 
cious fever,  a  phrase  applied  to  cases  ol  malarial  lever 
which  prove  dangerous  or  latal  at  an  early  stage,  tlie  sys- 
tem being  suddenly  overpowered  by  the  malarial  poison. 
Also  called  pernicious  bilious  fever,  pemiffious  malarial 
/eiicr.— Pestilential  fever,    (a)  Typhus  lever.    (6)  Yel- 
low lever,   (c)  The  plague.— Pestilential  fever  of  cat- 
tle, cattle-plague.—  Petechial  fever,  (o)  Cerebrospinal 
meningitis.  (6)  Typhus  lever. — Petechial  typhus  fever, 
typhus  lever.— Pneumonic  fever,  pneumonia.— Puer- 
peral fever,  a  dangerous  septic  lever  occurring  alter 
childbhiih.- Purple  fever,   (a)  Cerebrospinal  meningi- 
tis.   (6)  Typhoid  lever.— Putrid  fever,  typhus  lever.— 
Pyogenic  fever,  pyemia.— Pythogenic  fever,  typhoid 
lever.—  Quartan  fever,  intermittent  lever  in  which  the 
paroxysm  returns  on  the  fourth  day  (both  paroxysmal  days 
being  counted).—  Quintan  fever,  intermittent  fever  in 
which  the  paroxysm  returns  on  the  filth  day  (both  parox- 
ysmal days  being  counted).—  Quotidian  fever,  intermit- 
tent fever  in  wtiich  the  paroxysm  recurs  every  day. —  Re- 
current fever,  relapsing  lever.— Red  fever,  dengue. — 
Relapsing  bilious  fever,  relapsing  lever.— Relapsing 
fever,  a  contagious  lever  caused  by  the  presence  in  the 
blood  of  the  Spirochcete  Obermeyeri,  a  spirillum  consisting 
of  a  thin  spiral  thread  y^j  to  ^  of  an  inch  in  length. 
Typical  cases,  alter  an  Incubation  of  from  five  to  eight  days, 
with  only  slight  prodromata,  suddenly  develop  a  high  fever 
which  lasts  from  five  to  seven  days,  and  as  suddenly  disap- 
pears.   With  the  high  fever  are  associated  malaise,  ano- 
rexia, pains  in  the  head,back,  and  limbs,  muscular  hyperal- 
gesia, constipation  or  slight  diarrhea,  marked  enlargement 
of  the  spleen,  very  frequent  pulse,  and  a  dirty-yellow  com- 
plexion.   The  attack  may  recur  alter  a  week,  and  several 
such  recurrences  may  take  place.    The  mortality  is  Irom  2 
to  4  per  cent.  For  synonyms,  see  phrases  above  and  below. 
—Remittent  bilious  fever,    (a)  Kemittent  lever.    (6) 
Eelapsing  fever,  (c)  Ardent  continued  fever. — Remittent 
fever,  a  malarial  fever  in  which  periods  of  high  tempera- 
ture alternate  with  periods  in  which  the  temperature  is 
less,  but  not  as  low  as  normal.    It  is  produced  by  the  same 
agent  as  intermittent  lever.- Remitting  bUlous  fever, 
(a)  Dengue,  (b)  Remittent  lever.— Remitting  icteric  fe- 
ver, relapsing  lever. — Rheumatic  fever,  acute  rheuma- 
tism.— Roman  fever,  malarial  fever  contracted  in  Rome : 
but  the  word  is  loosely  used  by  travelers  to  designate  ty- 
phoid and  other  often  insignificant  affections.—  Scarlet 
fever,  a  contagious  fever  in  which  typical  cases  exhibit  the 
following  features:  After  a  period  ol  incubation  of  from 
three  to  seven  days  there  is  a  sudden  rise  ol  temperature, 
accompanied  with  sore  throat,  vomiting,  very  frequent 
pulse,  headache,  and  often,  in  small  children,  convulsions. 
Alter  about  one  day  the  scarlet  eruption  appears,  which 
lasts  tor  three  or  four  days  in  its  original  intensity,  and  then 
begins  to  fade  out,  when  desquamation  seta  in.    Among 
complications  and  consequences  may  be  mentioned  the  for- 
mation of  diphtheroid  membranes  in  the  throat,  abscess  ol 
cervical  lymphatic  glands,  inflammatiod  of  the  ear,  and 
acute  inflammation  of  the  kidneys.  The  cont^on  may  pre- 
serve its  vitality  for  months  In  clothes,  bedding,  carpets, 
etc.   One  attack  usually  protects  against  subsequent  in- 
fection.— Seasoning  fever,  a  mild  form  of  (a)  remittent 
lever;  (H  yellow  fever  In  new-comers.— Septan  fever, 
intermittent  fever  in  which  the  paroxysms  recur  on  the 
seventh  day  (both  paroxysmal  days  being  counted).— Sep- 
tic fever,  the  fever  arising  from  ill-cared-f or  wounds,  Irom 
the  infection  of  the  system  with  their  morbid  products  or 
the  bacterial  germs  flourishing  in  them.—  Seven-day  fe- 
ver, (a)  Same  as  septan  fever.  (6)  Relapsing  lever.— Sev- 
enteen-day fever,  remittent  fever  with  relapse  on  the 
seventeenth  day.— Sextan  fever,  intermittent  fever  in 
which  the  paroxysms  recur  on  the  sixth  day  (both  parox- 
ysmal days  being  counted).- Short  fever,  relapsing  fe- 
ver.— Slam  fever,  yellow  fever.— Sierra  Leone  fever,  a 
form  of  remittent  fever.— Simple  asthenic  fever,  sim- 
ple continued  fever  with  debility.— Simple  continued 
fever,  a  fever,  usually  mild,  lasting  from  a  lew  hours  to 
'lew  days,  independent  ol  local  inflammation,  and  neither 
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tn  its  features  nor  in  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
arises  disclosing  its  identity  with  other  better-marked 
lorms.  Under  the  name  are  doubtless  included  in  actual 
practice  many  mild  and  abortive  cases  of  typhoid,  mala- 
rial, and  other  fevers,  some  cases  of  purely  neurotic  ori- 
gin, and  possibly  some  dependent  on  a  distinct  unknown 
zymotic  cause.  Also  called  synocha,  synochus  simplex, fe- 
OnaUa,  ephemera,  ephemeral  fever,  sun-fever.— Slow  ner- 
vous fever,  typhoid  fever.— Solar  fever,  dengue.— Spi- 
rillum fever,  relapsing  fever.— Splenic  fever.  Same 
as  rma-ignanl  anthrax  (which  see,  under  anthrax).— Spot- 
ted fever,  (a)  Typhus  fever.  (6)  Cerebrospinal  meningi- 
tis.—Sprmg  fever,  a  feeling  of  lassitude  occurring  in 
spring,  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  change  of  season ;  also, 
humorously,  mere  laziness.  [CoUoq.,  U.  S.]— Strangers' 
fever.  Same  as  j/eKow/ecer.- Sudatory  fever,  sweat- 
ing-sickness.—Summer  fever,hay-fever.— Surreal  ty- 
phus fever,  pyemia.— synochal  fever,  synocha.— 
synochoid  fever,  simple  continued  lever.— Tertian 
fever,  intermittent  lever  in  which  the  paroxysm  recurs 
every  tliird  day  (both  paroxysmal  days  being  counted).— 
Thermic  fever,  pyrexia  Irom  overheating.— Three- 
day  fever,  dengue.— Typhoid  fever,  a  fever  the  more 
typical  cases  ol  which,  resulting  in  recovery,  present  the 
loUowing  leatures :  (1)  A  period  ol  incubation  of  two 
weeks,  more  or  less,  terminating  in  prodromata  lasting 
for  a  few  days,  and  consisting  in  a  general  tired  feeling 
and  indisposition  to  exertion  ol  any  kind,  loss  ol  appetite, 
usually  some  constipation,  slight  headache,  and  pains  in 
the  limbs.  (2)  A  period  ol  invasion  ol  a  week  or  less,  char- 
acterized by  a  gradually  increasing  temperature,  with 
morning  remissions  and  evening  exacerbations,  want  ol 
appetite,  thirst,  dry  and  coated  tongue,  frequent  pulse. 


feverish 

sick  does  not  seem  to  greatly  enhance  the  exposure,  llis- 
infection  of  food  and  drink  is  unavailing  as  a  preventive 
measui'e.  Whites  are  more  susceptible  to  the  disease 
than  blacks,  new-comers  than  old  inhabitants.  A  previous 
attack  usually  produces  immunity.  Geographically  it 
occurs  in  the  warmer  parts  of  America  (though  it  has 
been  known  as  far  north  as  Portland  in  Maine),  and  in 
some  parts  ol  the  old  world. — ^Yellow  remittent  fever, 
ardent  continued  lever.  (See  also  brain-fever,  heat-fever, 
hill-fever,  hospital-fever,  jail-fever,  jungle-fever,  Idke-fever, 
ship-fever.) 
feverl  (f e'vfer),  w.  [Not  in  ME.  ;<  AS.  feferian, 
/eforJaTO,  be  feverisli,  ifefer,  fever:  see/e?)eri,».] 
I.  trans.  To  put  in  a  fever;  infect  "with  fever. 

The  white  hand  ol  a  lady/euer  thee. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C,  iii.  11. 
A  great  flood 
Of  evil  memories  fevered  all  his  blood. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  III.  368. 
The  stir  and  speed  of  the  journey  .  .  .  fever  him,  and 
stimulate  his  dull  nerves  into  something  of  their  old  quick- 
ness and  sensibility.         R.  h.  Stevenson,  Ordered  South. 

II.  intrans.  To  contract  or  develop  fever. 
[Bare.] 
He  broke  his  leg,  was  taken  home,  fevered,  and  died. 
JS.  B.  Ramsay,  Scottish  Life  and  Character,  p.  132. 


fever^t,  n.     [ME.,  <  OP.  feme,  fevere,  favre,  fa- 

bre,  <  L.  fdber,  a  smith,  an  artisan :  see  faber, 

,  _, „__,„.., J, ,„,    fabric.']    A  smith;  an  artisan. 

headache,  often  nose-bleed,  usually  constipation,  often  fever-bark  (fe'ver-bark),  n.    Same  as  Alstonia 

slight  diarrhea,  slightly  tympanitic  abdomen,  with  per-     f,„~Ti.  CwlnVli  kbb   iinrlpv  7l«r^•2^ 

haps  some  tenderness  and  gurgling  in  the  right  mac  re-   -°2.!lV^-*?!i.    A   li-«-^^  a  •      i 

gion,  some  enlargement  of  the  spllen,  perhaps  slight  de-  fever-DllSter  (fe'v6r-blis"ter),  n.     A  vesicular 

liriumat  night,  and  some  bronchftis.    (3)  Aperiodof  con-     or  pustular  eruption  whicli  appears,  commonly 

in  or  near  the  mouth,  during  or  just  after  febrile 

disturbance. 

fever-bush  (fe'v6r-bush),  n.    1.  The  Lindera 

(Laurics)  Benzoin,  or  Benzoin  odoriferum,  of 


tinned  pyrexia  (fever)  in  which  the  temperature  ceases  to 
nse,  and  in  which  its  daUy  variations  are  less.  This  pe- 
riod (tastiglum)  lasts  for  a  week  or  two.  The  want  of  appe- 
tite, thirst,  dry  tongue,  frequent  pulse,  headache,  and  bron- 
chitis continue  or  are  increased.  The  tympanitis,  splenic 
enlargement,  and  delirium  become  more  pronounced. 
Three  or  four  soft  yellow  stools  are  passed  daily.  About 
the  beginning  ol  this  period  an  eruption  ol  small,  pink, 
slightly  raised  spots  appears  on  the  skin,  especially  of  the 
back  and  abdomen.  (4)  A  period  of  defervescence,  in 
which  the  lever  gradually  disappears  and  all  the  symp- 
toms improve.  This  may  last  about  a  week.  Cases  vary 
much  Irom  this  typical  progress,  and  may  be  marked  in 
addition  by  intestinal  hemorrhage,  perloration  ol  the  in- 


the  United  States,  a  lauraoeous  shrub  with  an 
agreeable  aromatic  odor,  employed  as  a  rem- 
edy for  intermittent  fevers  and  other  com- 
plaints. Also  called  benjamvn-bush,  spiee-biish, 
spicewood,  wild  allspice,  etc. — 2.  The  winter- 
berry.  Ilex  verUdllata,  the  bark  of  which  is 
used  as  a  febrifuge,  etc. 


testinal  wall  with  collapse  and  peritonitis,  thrombosis  of  fevercd  (fe'vSrd),  a.     [<  fever'>-  +  -ed^.l     Suf- 


the  larger  veins,  especially  the  femoral,  pneumonia,  lobu- 
lar and  (rarely)  lobar,  or  meningitis.  Relapses  (after  a 
normal  temperature  has  been  reached)  and  recrudescences 
(before  the  lever  has  entirely  disappeared)  are  not  very  un- 
common. The  mortality  varies,  but  the  average  of  recent 
reports  is  not  far  from  10  per  cent.    The  main  anatomical 

leatures  are  inflammation  ol  Peyer's  patches  and  ol  the  r„..,„_„ir__.  „       a       vi-i.  ■      ^    c  j^       .<■ 

solitary  glands  of  the  small  and  sometimes  ol  the  large  tevereiOXt,  n.  An  obsolete  variant  oi  feverfew. 
intestine,  with  inflammation  ol  the  mesenteric  lymphatic  Feverelt,  «.  [ME.,  var.of  .Ffewerer,  q.  v.]  Same 
glands.    Persons  between  fllteen  and  thirty  years  ol  age     as  Feverer, 


fering  from  fever;  feverish;  henee,  heated; 
perturbed;  disordered:  as,  a.  fevered  imagina- 
tion. 

There  was  work  to  do,  and  the  cold  sea-air  was  cooling 
the  fevered  brain.  W.  Blade,  Macleod  ol  Dare,  xlii. 


the  stools.    The  contamination  ol  lood  and  drink  seems    OF.  fevrier,  <.'L.Februarims,Febraa,ry:  seeJ''e&- 

to  be  the  most  important  mode  ol  ingress.     Personal     riiary.J     February. 

contact  does  not  materially  increase  exposure.    Typhoid  fatrorott  ff 5 '  vkv   Bt^   «       r^   Awi<»i-1  -4-  -of  1      1 

lever  is  now  believed  to  be  caused  by  a  microscopic  para-       r   J?  *    ^       ver-et),  «..      l^  Jever'-  +  -et.i     A 

sitlc  organism  or  bacillus,  in  length  about  one  third  the     Slight  lever. 

diameter  ol  a  red  blood-corpuscle,  in  thickness  about        A  light /ei«rci,  or  an  old  quartan  ague,  is  not  a  sufficient 

one  third  ol  its  length,  with  rounded  ends,  mobile,  form-     excuse  for  non-appearance.  Ayliffe,  Parergon. 

ing  spares  at  a  temperature  between  30"  and  42°C.,but  .r-.___ft»._,  /-ps/„a_  fr,\  „      pAi.  •ii...  a,..™^ 

not  at  lower  temperatures,  and  forming  minute  brownish-  feverfCW  (fe  ver-ftl),  n.    [Also  written /e»er/«e/ 

yellow  colonies  on  gelatin,  which jt  does  not  soften.    For     also  dial.,  m  various  corrupt  forms,  featherfew. 


synonyms,  see  phrases  above.— Typhomalarial  fever, 
a  febrile  disease  produced  by  the  simultaneous  action  of 
the  typhoid  and  malarial  poisons.  The  term  more  often 
indicates  a  doubt  whether  the  case  is  malarial  or  typhoid. 
—  Typhus  fever,  a  contagious  lever  which  in  Epical 
cases  presents  the  lollowing  features :  A  period  of  incuba- 
tion of  nine  days  or  more,  a  sudden  onset  of  fever,  often 
with  a  chill,  a  period  of  continued  fever  with  pains  in 
the  head,  back,  and  limbs,  dizziness,  noise  in  the  ears, 
frequent  bronchitis,  and  enlarged  spleen.  An  eruption 
appears  on  the  third  to  the  seventh  day,  in  the  form  of 
snail  red  spots,  usually  abundant  over  the  trunk  and 
limbs,  which  in  two  or  three  days  more  become  hemor- 
rhagic.    In  the  second  or  third  week  the  disease  may 


fetterfoe,  etc. ;  <  ME.fevyrfew,  fewerfue,  <  AS. 
feferfuge,  feferfugia,  <  LL.  febrifugia,  a  name 
of  Centaurea,  regarded  as  a  febrifuge:  see 
febrifuge.']  1.  The  Chrysanthemum  {Matrica- 
ria) Partheniwm,  a  European  species  natural- 
ized in  the  United  States,  formerly  cultivated 
as  a  medicinal  herb,  and  used  as  a  bitter  tonic 
in  the  cure  of  fevers.  Some  ornamental  varie- 
ties are  common  in  gardens.  Also  called  wild 
camomile. —  2.  A  common  name  among  florists 
for  Chrysanthemum  roseum,  a  native  of  the 


terminate  by  a  fall  of  temperature,  which  is  usually  quite  Caucasus,  of  which  there  are  many  single  and 
rapid.  Relapses  are  very  rare.  The  mortality  varies  in  double  garden  varieties. — 3.  The  agrimonv 
different  epidemics  from  6  to  20  per  cent.    The  most  sus-     Agrimonia  JEupatoria.-BastBXA  feverfew,  of  Ja- 

maica,  the  Parthenium  Hysteropharus. 

1.  The  heat  of  fe- 


The  most  sus- 
ceptible years  are  between  the  ages  ol  twenty  and  forty. 

One  attack  affords  considerable  protection  against  a  sec-   «  ■-.       -i. /-p-/    •    t.-+/\ 

ond.  For  synonyms,  see  phrases  above. — Urethral  fever,  lever-Heat  (le  ver-net  ),n. 


fever  ensuing  on  an  operation  on  the  urethra,  such  as  pass 
ing  a  catheter. — YeUoW  fever,  an  infectious  disease  of 
warm  climates,  typical  cases  of  which  present  the  follow- 
ing features :  After  a  period  of  incubation  valuing  from  a 
day  to  several  weeks,  the  invasion  begins  suddenly  with 
headache,  pains  in  back  and  limbs,  often  distinct  chill, 
nausea,  often  vomiting,  inactive  bowels,  fever  (pyrexia) 
usually  high,  a  pulse-rate  less  than  corresponds  to  the  py- 
rexia, sometimes  vertigo,  convulsions,  delirium,  and  albu- 
minuria. Following  upon  these  symptoms,  often  alter  a 
lull  and  apparent  begmning  of  recovery,  may  come  ex- 


ver;  a  degree  of  bodily  heat  characteristic  or 
indicative  of  fever.  On  some  Fahrenheit  ther- 
mometers fever-heat  is  marked  at  112°.  Hence 
— 2.  A  feverish  degree  of  excitement  or  exci- 
tation: as,  the  enthusiasm  rose  to  fever-heat. 

But  Ximenes,  whose  zeal  had  mounted  up  to  fever  heat 
in  the  excitement  of  success,  was  not  to  be  cooled  by  any 
opposition,  however  formidable. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  6. 


mil  ana  appareni,  uegmiuug  ui  jccuvcijr,  may  cuiuc  ca-  f„_-_;_-i,  /v=/-_a«  j„i,\    «       ry  y       i  _l    •  ii  -i     i 
haustion  of  the  heart  and  nervous  centers,  bleeding  from  leverisn  (te  ver-ish),  a.     [<  fever^  +  -wftl.]     1 


mucous  membranes  (giving  rise  to  black  vomit),  jaundice, 
scanty  urine,  and  albuminuria.  The  mortality  in  the  bet- 
ter class  of  private  cases  varies  in  the  experience  of  dif- 
lerent  observers  Irom  7  to  10  per  cent.  The  autopsy  re- 
veals, in  addition  to  the  hemorrhages,  congestion  ol  the 
nervous  centers,  hypostatic  congestion  ol  the  lungs,  latty 
degeneration  of  the  heart  and  liver,  and  parenchymatous 
aepliritis.  The  infectious  principle  of  the  disease  has 
been  identifled  with  various  micro-organisms,  and  is 
probably  a  ptomaine-producing  bacillus.  It  infects  locali- 
ties. In  its  spread  from  place  to  place  human  intercourse 
seems  to  be  the  eflcient  factor.    It  may  be  carried  in 

clothes  and  other  goods.    Its  development  is  favored  by  -,,         jx        -^        .,  .s        -j. 

fllth  and  repressed  by  cold.    Individuals  are  infected  by     imduly  ardent :  as,  a  feoensh  craving  for  noto- 
being  in  an  infected  locality.    Personal  contact  with  the     nety  or  fame. 


Having  fever,  especially  a  slight  degree  of  fe- 
ver: as,  the  patient  is  feverish. 
Noiselessly  moved  about  the  assiduous,  careful  attendants. 
Moistening  the  feverish  lip  and  the  aching  brow. 

Longfellow,  Evangeline,  11.  5. 
3.  Indicating  or  characteristic  of  fever:  as,/e- 
verish  symptoms. 

A  feverish  disorder  disabled  me.  Sudft,  To  Pope. 

3.  Having  a  tendency  to  produce  fever:  as,/e- 
verish  food.    Dunglison. — 4.  Morbidly  eager; 


feverlsli 

Feverish  with  hope  and  change. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  II.  170. 
Qenarally  speaking,  a  feverish  anxiety  Is  manifested  in 
even  country  to  increase  the  naval  strength. 

N.A.  Sev.,  CXXXIX.  432. 

5.  Excited  and  fitful;  in  a  state  resembling 
fever;  now  hot,  now  cold;  characterized  by 
sudden  change  or  rapid  fluctuations :  as,  a  fe- 
verish state  of  the  money  market. 

The  political  atmosphere  is  less  agitated  through  the 
absorption  of  attention  by  the  feverish  condition  of  the 
commercial  world.  The  American,  VIII.  99. 

feverishly  (fe'vfer-ish-U),  ado.     In  a  feverish 
manner;  as  in  a  fever. 

These  other  apartments  were  densely  crowded,  and  in 
them  beat  feverishly  the  heart  of  life.    Poe,  Tales,  I.  342. 

feverishness  (fe'v6r-ish-nes),  n.  1.  The  state 
of  being  feverish;  a  slight  febrile  affection. 
Hence — 2.  Heated  or  fitful  agitation  or  ex- 
citement: as,  the  feverishness  of  popular  feel- 
ing. 
The  feverishness  of  his  apprehensions.  Scott. 

feverlyt  (f e' v6r-li),  a.    [<  fever^  +  -?yi.]    Char- 
acteristic of  fever;  feverish. 

Feverly  heat  maketh  no  digestion. 

Ashmole's  Theatrum  Chemicum  (1562),  p.  62. 

fevemut  (fe'vfer-nut),  n.  The  seeds  of  Ccesal- 
pinia  Bonducella,  a  climbing  leguminous  shrub 
of  the  tropics,  used  as  a  tonic  and  febrifuge. 
feverous  (fe'v6r-us),  a.  [<  ME.  feverous,  <  OP. 
fievrous,  F.  fiivreux  =  Pr.  febros  =  It.  febbroso; 
as  fever^  +  -o««.]  1.  Affected  with  fever  or 
ague. 

The  earth  waafeverous,  and  did  shake. 

Shah.,  Macbeth,  11.  3. 

The  business  of  your  last  week's  letter,  concerning  the 

■widow,  is  not  a  subjectfora/ewerows  man's  consideration. 

Bonne,  Letters,  xxii. 

2.  Having  the  nature  of  fever. 

All  maladies 
Of  ghastly  spasm,  or  racking  torture,  qualms 
Of  heart-sick  agony,  aU  fevermts  kinds. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  xi.  482. 
A  leas  feverous  and  exclusive  pursuit  of  wealth. 

Westminster  Sev.,  CXXVIII.  616. 

3.  Having  a  tendency  to  produce  fever. 

It  hath  been  noted  by  the  ancients  that  southern  winds, 
blowing  much,  without  rain,  do  cause  a  feverous  disposi- 
tion of  the  year ;  but  with  rain  not.        Bacon,  Nat.  Hist. 

[Obsolete  or  rare  in  all  uses.] 
feverouslyt  (fe'v^r-us-li),  adv.    In  a  feverous 
manner;  feverishly. 

A  malady 
Desperately  hot  or  changing /euerousZy. 

Donne,  JBlegies,  vii. 

feverroot  (fe'vfer-rot),  n.     A  caprifoliaceous 
herb  of  the  United  States,  Triosteum  perfoUa- 
tum,  said  to  have  been  used  by  the  Indians  as  a 
remedy  for  fevers.     The  root  is  purgative  and 
emetic.    Also  feverwort  and  horse-gentian. 
fever-sore  (f  e'v6r-sor),  n.    A  vesicular  sore  pro- 
duced by  febrile  conditions;  fever-blister. 
fever-tree  (fe'v6r-tre),  n.     1.   The  blue-gum 
tree  (EucalypUts  globulus) :  so  called  from  its 
quality  of  preventing  malaria.   See  Eucalyptus. 
—  2.  The  Pinckneya  puliens,  a  rubiaceous  tree 
of  the  American  coast,  from  South  Carolina  to 
Florida.    The  bark  is  used  as  a  tonic  and  febri- 
fuge, under  the  name  of  Georgia  hari:. 
fevertwig  (fe'v6r-twig),  n.    The  staff-vine, 
Celastrus  scandens,  the  bark  of  which  is  used  in 
domestic  practice  as  an  alterative,  diuretic,  etc. 
See  cut  under  hittersweet. 
fever'Weed  (fe'v6r-wed),  n.    The  Eryngmmfm- 
tidum  of  the  West  Indies. 
feverwort  (fe'v6r-w6rt),  n.    Same  as  feverroot. 
feveryt  (fe'v6r-i),  a.     [<  fever^  -f-  -^i.]     Af- 
fected with  fever ;  feverish. 

O  Home,  in  what  a  sickness  art  thou  fallen  1 
How  dangerous  and  deadly,  when  thy  head 
Is  drowned  in  sleep,  and  all  thy  hoiy  f  every  I 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline,  lii.  B. 
Fevillea  (fe-vil'e-a),  n.  Same  as  Feuillea. 
few  (fu),  a.  and  pron.  or  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
feme,  <  ME.  few,  feme,  fern,  feuwe,  feu,  feawe, 
feaue,  fcewe,  fawe,  fowe,  faa,  fo,  prop,  pi.,  the 
suffix  -e  being  that  of  the  nom.  pi.  (absorbed 
in  the  contracted  form  fo,  to  which  was  then 
sometimes  attached  another  pi.  suffix  -m,  giving 
the  pi.  fan,  fone)  (eompar.  fexoer,  fewere;  also, 
from  the  pi. /ore,  sometimes /oner);  <  AS./erfwe, 
contr.  fed,  pi.,  =  OS.  fa,  fo  (fdh-)  =  OFries.  fe 
=  OHG.  fao,  fo  (fao-,  fo-,  fdh-,  fow-)  =  leel. 
far  =  Sw./a,  pi.,  =  Norw.  Dan.  faa,  pi.,  =  Goth. 
*faws  or  'faus,  only  in  pi.  fawai,  few;  Teut. 
■/  *fau  =  L.  and  6r.  •/  *pau,  in  L.  paucus,  lit- 
tle, pi.  pauci,  few,  paulus,paullm  (=  Gr.  Travpog), 
little,  small,  L.  pauper  (for  *pauciper),  poor :  see 
paucity,  pauper, poor.   The  constructions  of/ew 
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partly  conform  to  those  of  little  and  many."]  I. 
a.  Not  many;  a  small  number;  only  a  small 
number. 

That  the  fewe  word  [pi.]  that  we  on  ure  bede  [bead, 
prayer)  seien  be  outhe  alle  halegen  [known  to  all  saints]. 
Old  Eng.  Homilies  (ed.  Morris),  II.  119. 
Ther  is  ladia  [men]  now  in  lond  fulle/oe 
That  wold  haue  seruut  [served]  hor  [Uieir]  lord  soe. 
Sir  Amadace,  st.  70  (Three  Early  Eng.  Metr.  Eom., 
[ed.  Bobson). 
Fone  men  may  now  fourty  yhere  pas, 
And /oner  fifty. 

Sampole,  Prick  of  Conscience,  1.  764. 
Few  substances  are  found  pure  in  nature. 

Emerson,  Society  and  Solitude. 

II.  pron.  01  n.  1.  Not  many;  only  a  small 
number  (of  persons  or  things) :  in  this  use  prop- 
erly an  adjective,  used  eUiptioaUjr  as  a  plural 
noun,  and  not  preceded  by  the  article. 

On  his  side  were  but/o. 

Jiobert  (tf  Brunne,  tr.  of  Langtoft'a  Chron.,  p.  B8. 

Many  be  called,  but/«w  chosen.  Mat  xx.  16. 

But  for  the  miracle, 
I  mean  our  preservation,  few  in  millions 
Can  speak  like  us.  Shak.,  Tempest,  ii.  1. 

Few  there  are  who  have  either  had,  or  could  have,  such 
a  loss ;  and  yet  fewer  who  carried  their  love  and  constancy 
beyond  the  grave.  Dryden,  Eleonora,  Pref . 

Few,  few  shall  part,  where  many  meet ! 

Campbell,  Hohenlinden. 

2.  A  small  number ;  a  minority:  in  this  sense 
preceded  by  the  article  a  (originally  in  the 
plural)  or  the,  with  or  without  a  noun  follow- 
ing, the  noun,  if  used,  expressing  the  whole  of 
which  the  few  are  taken,  and  being  in  the  parti- 
tive genitive,  with  or  without  the  preposition 
of:  as,  a  few,  or  a  few  members,  or  a  few  of  the 
members,  dissented. 

Her  ge  mowe  yse  [see]  that  an  vewe  thoru  synne  of  lech- 

erye 
Mowe  bynyme  grace  of  God  al  a  compaynye. 

Robert  qf  Qloitcester,  p.  405. 
The  Cane  [khan]  rood  with  a  fewe  meynee  [m.any2,  at- 
tendants]. MandevUle,  Travels,  p.  226. 
We  are  left  but  a  few  of  many,  as  thine  eyes  do  behold 
us.  Jer.  xlii.  2. 
A  grateful /ew  shall  love  thy  modest  lay  .  .  . 
Long  as  the  thrush  shall  pipe  on  Grongar  Hill ! 

Wordsworth,  Sonnets,  i.  17. 

3.  A  small  quantity  or  portion;  a  little:  fol- 
lowed by  a  noun  (without  of)  in  a  construction 
similar  to  def .  2  and  to  that  of  little,  n.  [Obso- 
lete or  local.] 

At  ten  of  the  clocke  they  go  to  dynner,  whereas  they  be 
contente  with  a  penye  pyece  of  byef e  amongest  iiii,  hau- 
yng  a  fewe  porage  made  of  the  brothe  of  the  same  byefe, 
wyth  salte  and  otemell,  and  nothynge  els. 

T.  Lever,  quoted  in  N.  and  Q,,  7th  ser.,  IV.  486. 

Here's  a  rahm.  .  .  .  It's  weel  eneugh  to  ate  a/ew  por- 
ridge in.  E.  Bronte,  Wutherlng  Heights,  xiii. 

A  few.  (a)  See  II.,  2.  (6)  See  II.,  3.  (c)  Adv.  phr.  Some- 
what ;  to  some  slight  extent:  often  used  Ironically  for  a 
good  deal.    [Colloq.  or  low.] 

I  trembled  a  few,  for  I  thought  ten  to  one  but  he'd  say 
"He?    Not  he,  I  promise  you." 

Mme.  D'Arhlay,  Diary,  I.  28. 

A  good  few,  a  good  many ;  a  considerable  number :  a 
cautious  phrase  exp^ded  by  use  into  a  meaning  nearly 
the  opposite.  Com^aie  quite  a  few.  Wright.  [Proy.  Eng.] 
— In  fewt,  in  a  few  words ;  briefly;  in  brief. 

No  compliment,  I  pray ;  but  to  the  case 
I  hang  upon,  which,  in  few,  is  my  honour. 

Beau,  and,  Fl.,  King  and  No  King,  iv.  3. 
The  night  grows  on,  and  you  are  for  your  meeting ; 
I'll  therefore  end  in  few.       B.  Jonson,  Catiline,  ill.  3. 

Quite  a  few,  a  good  many ;  a  considerable  number :  same 
aaagoodfew.  [Prov.,U.S.(NewJersey,etc.).]— The  few, 
the  minority ;  a  small  number  of  persons  or  things  sepa- 
rated or  discriminated  from  the  multitude ;  as,  a  measure 
calculated  to  benefit  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many. 
The  India  House  was  a  lottery-office,  which  invited 
everybody  to  take  a  chance,  and  held  out  ducal  fortunes 
as  the  prize  destined  for  the  lucky /ew. 

Macaulay,  Lord  Clive. 
fewelt,  n.  andv.    See  fuel. 
fewellert,  n.    Seefueler. 
fe'wmet,  n.    See  fvmet. 
fe'wmisiingst,  «•  i)i!.    Sameas^mefe. 
fewness  (fu'nes),  n.     [<  ME.  fewness,  fewenesse, 
fewnes,  feunesse,  fonenesse,  <  AS.  *fedwness, 
contr.  fedness,  <  fedwe,  few:   see  /ew.]    The 
state  of  being  few ;  paucity. 
Fewenesse  [var.  fewnesse]  of  my  dajis  schewe  me. 

Wydif,  Ps.  cl.  24. 
How  little  substantial  doctripe  is  apprehended  by  the 
fewness  of  good  grammarians ! 

Sir  T.  Blyot,  The  Governour,  fol.  50  b. 

They  on  the  Hill,  which  were  not  yet  come  to  blows, 

perceaving  the  fewness  of  thir  Enemies,  came  down  amain. 

Milton,  Hist  Eng.,  ii. 

I  was  chiefly  struck  with  the  comparative /eiOTWM  of  the 

large  houses,  either  built  or  building. 

Darmin,  Voyage  of  Beagle,  II.  235. 

Fewness  and  trutht,  in  few  words  and  truly :  an  aflfect- 
ed  phrase. 
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Fewness  and  truth,  'tis  thus : 
Your  brother  and  his  lover  have  embraced. 

Shak.,  ii.loiU.,li 

fewstyt,  a.    An  obsolete  variant  ot  fusty. 

fewteet,  »•    See/eM<e2. 

fewterlf,  »•  and  v.    See/eM*erl. 

fe'wter^t,  n.    Seefeuter^. 

fewterert,  n.    See  feuterer. 

fe'Wterlock  (fu't6r-lok),  n.  A  dialectal  variant 
oi  fetterlock,  fetlock. 

fewtrils  (ffi'trilz),  m.  pi.  [E.  dial. ;  appar.  an 
accom.  form  (simulating /ew)  otfattrels,  q.  v.] 
Small  articles;  little,  unimportant  things;  fai- 
fles,  as  the  smaller  articles  of  furniture,  etc. 

I  ha'  paid  to  keep  her  awa'  fra"  me ;  these  five  year  I 

ha'  paid  her ;  I  ha'  gotten  iecent  fewtrils  about  me  agen. 

Dickens,  Hard  Times,  xi. 

fey  If,  ».    -Aji  obsolete  form  otfay\ 

fey2,  V.  t.    Same  aafay^. 

fey^t,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  otfayS. 

fey*,  a.    See/a^B. 

fey^t,  n.    An  obsolete  form  otfee. 

feydom  (fa'dum),  n.    See  faydom, 

Feylinia  (fa-Un'i-a),  n.  [NL.:  a  nonsense- 
name.]  A  genus  of  Airioan  skinks,  or  lizards, 
of  the  family  Feylvniidw,wUhoxit  limbs  and  with 
numerous  preanal  scales.  J.  E.  Gray,  1845. 
Also  called  Anelytrops. 

feyliniid  (fa-lin'i-id),  n.  A  lizard  of  the  fam- 
ily FeylimiidtB. 

Feyliniidse  (fa-li-ni'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Fey- 
linia +  -idcB.J  A  family  of  lizards,  takingname 
from  the  genus  Feylinia,  generally  called  Ane- 


feynet,  v.    A  Middle  English  form  of  feign. 

feyre^t,  «•    A  Middle  English  form  otfair^. 

feyre^t,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of /om-2. 

feyti  (fat),  V.  and  n.  A  dialectal  variant  ol fight. 

feyt^  (fat),  n.    A  dialectal  variant  otfeatK 

fez  (fez), TO.;  phfezzes  (fez'ez).  [<  F./e«,  <  Turk. 
fes,  said  to  be  named  from  the  city  of  Fez,  the 
principal  town  in  Morocco,  where  such  caps  are 
largely  manufactured.]  A  cap  of  red  felt  of 
the  shape  of  a  truncated  cone,  having  a  black 
sUk  tassel  inserted  in  the  middle  of  the  top 
and  hanging  down  nearly  to  the  lower  edge. 
It  was  made  pai't  of  Turkish  official  dress  by  the  sultan 
Mahmud  II.  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
It  is  considered  as  the  special  badge  of  a  Turkish  subject, 
who,  even  if  not  a  Mussulman,  is  obliged  to  wear  it. 

fezzle  (fez'l),  m.  [Origin  obscure.]  A  litter  of 
pigs.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

F.  F.  v.  An  abbreviation  of  the  phrase  "first 
families  of  Virginia":  hence,  as  a  substantive 
in  the  plural,  wiose  families ;  in  general,  the 
highest  social  class  in  the  Southern  States. 
[Humorous,  U.  S.] 

Mason  wuz  F.  F.  V.,  though  a  cheap  card  to  win  on, 
But  t'other  was  jes'  New  York  trash  to  begin  on. 

Lowell,  Biglow  Papers,  2d  ser.,  iv. 
A  high-toned  gentleman  bred  and  born,  one  of  the  true 
chivalry  of  the  South  and  of  the  F.  F.  V.'s. 

N.  Sargent,  Public  Men,  IL  322. 

He  [Patrick  Henry]  stood  midway  between  the  F.  F. 

V.'s  (Eirst  Families  of  Virginia)  and  the  "  mean  whites." 

Nineteenth  Century,  XXIII.  100. 

f-hole  (ef 'hoi),  n.  One  of  the  openings  in  the 
upper  plate  of  the  body  of  the  vjolin  and  simi- 
lar instruments:  so  called  from  their  resem- 
blance to  the  Italic  letter  /.  See  cut  under  vio- 
li/n. 

fl  (fi),  interj.    Beefy. 

fiacre  (ff-a'kr),  n.  [P.,  from  the  H6tel  de  St. 
Fiacre  in  Paris,  where  the  first  station  for  the 
hire  of  these  carriages  is  said  to  have  been  es- 
tablished about  1650.]  A  small  four-wheeled 
carriage  for  hire ;  a  hackney-coach. 

Du  Plessis  .  .  .  shows  that  the  name  Fiacre  was  first 
given  to  hackney  coaches,  because  hired  coaches  were  tot 
made  use  of  for  the  convenience  of  pilgrims  who  went 
from  Paris  to  visit  the  shrine  of  the  saint  [Fiaker,  Fiacre], 
and  because  the  Inn  where  these  coaches  were  hired  waa 
known  by  the  sign  of  St.  Fiaker. 

A.  Butler,  Lives  of  the  Sahits  (1886),  II.  379,  note, 

fiancet,  n.  [<  ME.  fUiunce,  fyawnce,  <  OF.  fiance, 
confidence,  trust,  promise,  =  Pr.  fansa  =  Sp. 
fianza  =  Pg.  fianga  =  li.fidama,  <  L.  fidmtia, 
confidence,  <  fiden(,t-)s,  ppr.  of  fidere,  trust,  cot- 
fide :  see  affiance,  confidence,  and/aift.]  Trust; 
confidence. 

She  Is  Fortune  verelye 
In  whom  no  man  shulde  affye 
Norinheryeftishave/iaMiKC.  ,  „„ 

Bom.  qf  the  Boss,  li^ 

fiancet,  v.  t.  [<  OF.  fiamcer,  fiander,  F.  fia'M^ 
(=  Pr.  fiamar  =  It.  fidamgare),  betroth,  <  0*. 
fiance,  promise:  see  fiance,  ».]  To  betroth. 
See  affiance. 

And  they  had  with  theym  theyr  younge  Sonne,  who  hadde 
fyaunced  the  yere  before  Mary,  doughter  to  the  DuKe  »■ 
Berrey.  Bemers,  tr.  of  Froissart's  Chron.,  IL  «»'»• 
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flanc6.  fiancee  (fe-on-sa'),  n.  [F.,  m.  and  f. 
pp.  of  ^OMcer,  betroth:  aee  fiance,  v.']  An  affi- 
anced or  betrothed  person,  male  {fianci)  or  fe- 
male (ficmcie). 

fiantt,  fiauntt,  n.  [Perversions  of  fiat,  prob. 
intended  to  reflect  the  L.  fiant,  the  plur.  cor- 
responding to  fiat,  sing. :  see  fiat."]  Conunis- 
sion;  fiat. 

Kought  Buffered  he  the  Ape  to  give  or  graunt, 
But  through  his  hand  must  passe  the  Fiaunt. 

"ifother  Hub.  Tale,  1. 1144. 


flantst  (fi'ants),  n.  [<  OPi^fians,  fiens,  fient,  fiam, 
fim,fiem,'fime,  dung,  F.  dial,  fian  =  Pr.  fern  = 
Cat.  ferns  =  Sp.  fimo  =  It.  fimo,  fime,  <  L.  fimus, 
dung, dirt.  AparallelformappearsinOF.^ewfe, 
P.  fiente  =  Pr.  fenta,  mod.  Pr.  fento,  fiento  = 
Cat./e»«pto,  <  L.  as  if  *flmMa,  perhaps  an  altera- 
tion of  L.  jmetwm,  a  dunghill :  see  fime.']  In 
hwntmg,  the  dung  of  the  boar,  wolf,  fox,  marten, 
or  ba(%er. 

flar  (le'Sr),  n.  [Sc,  prob.  another  form  otfeitar, 
ifeu,  a  fee  or  feud:  see  feu,  fee^,  feud^.]  1. 
In  Scots  law,  one  to  whom  any  property  belongs 
in  fee — that  is,  one  who  has  the  property  in 
reversion  as  contrasted  with  life-rent ;  the  per- 
son in  whom  the  property  of  an  estate  is  vested, 
burdened  with  the  right  of  life-rent. — 3.  pi.  In 
Scotland,  the  prices  of  the  different  kinds  of 
grain  for  the  current  year,  as  fixed  by  the  sheriff 
of  each  county  and  a  jury,  qiter  the  production 
of  expert  evidence,  and  the  hearing  of  all  par- 
ties interested.  This  proceeding,  which  takes  place  in 
February  or  March,  is  called  striking  thefiars;  the  prices 
thus  struck  are  called  Jiart^  prices^  and  rule  in  all  grain 
contracts  where  no  price  had  been  specified,  as  well  as  in 
calculating  the  money  value  of  suchj  stipends,  rents,  etc., 
as  are  properly  payable  in  grain. 

fiaschetta  (fyas-ket'ta),  n.;  pi.  fiasehette  (-te). 
[It.,  dim  of  fiasco,  a  "flask:  see  flash.]  1.  A 
small  thin  glass  bottle  generally  invested  in  a 
complete  covering  of  wicker  or  plaited  straw 
or  maize-leaves  as  a  protection. —  2.  A  small 
earthenware  vessel,  generally  fantastic  in 
shape  and  decoration,     [fiare.] 

fiaschino  (fyas-ke'no),  «.;  -pi.  fiaschmi  (-ne). 
[It.,  dim.  of  fiasco,  a  flask.]  Ai.  earthenware 
vessel  of  fantastic  form. 

The  old  Italian /ascAmi  in  the  shape  of  fruit. 

Jour.  Archeeol.  Ass.,  XII.  100. 

fiasco  (fl&s'ko), ».  [It.  fiasco,  a  flask  or  bottle ; 
far  fiasco,  make  a  flasco,  fail.  "In  Italy,  when 
a  singer  fails  to  please,  the  audience  shout '  014,, 
ol^,  fiasco,'  perhaps  in  allusion  to  the  bursting 
of  a  bottle."]    1.  A  flask;  a  bottle.    See  flask. 

He  [Mr.  T.  A.  Trollope]  lived  In  Florence  in  the  days  of 
the  Grand  Buke,  .  .  .  when  a  ,/Sasco  of  good  Ghianti  could 
be  had  for  a  paul.  Aiherueum,  Nov.  12, 1887,  p.  653. 

Z.  A  failure  in  a  musical  or  dramatic  perform- 
ance; an  ignominious  failure  of  any  kind;  a 
complete  breakdown. 

Owing  to  the  disunion  of  the  Fenians  themselves,  the 
vigor  of  the  administration,  and  the  treachery  of  inform- 
ers, tile  rebellion  was  a  fiasco. 

W.  S.  Gregg,  Insb  Hist,  for  Eng.  Headers,  p.  169. 

fiat  (S'at)j  n,  and  a.  [L.  fiat,  let  it  be  done, 
3d  pers.  sing.  subj.  pres.  of  fieri,  be  done,  be- 
come, come  into  existence,  used  as  pass,  ot  fa- 
cere,  make,  do:  see  fact.  In  the  first  sense 
there  is  often  an  allusion  to  Gen.  i.  3  (Vulgate) : 
"Dixitque  Deus:  Mat  lux.  Et  facta  est  lux." 
("And  God  said,  Let  there  be  light.  And  there 
was  light,")]  i,  n.  1.  A  command  that  some- 
thing be  done;  specifically,  an  absolute  and 
eflScient  command  proceeding  from,  or  as  if 
from,  divine  or  creative  power. 

So  that  we,  except  God  say 
Another  ^t,  shall  have  no  more  day. 

Donne,  The  Storm. 

Why  did  the  fiat  of  a  God  give  birth 

To  you  fair  Sun,  and  his  attendant  Earth? 

Cowper,  Tirocinium,  1.  35. 

The  fiat  "Let  light  be"  was  the  commencement  of  de- 
velopments, before  the  earth  or  other  spheres  had  exis- 
tence. Bibliotheca  Sacra,  XLIII.  588. 

2.  Id.  Eng.  law,  a  short  order  or  warrant  of 
some  judge  for  making  out  and  allowing  cer- 
tain processes,  given  by  his  subscribing  the 
'voT^iafiatutpeUtw,  'let  it  be  done  as  is  asked.' 
--Hat  in  liankruptcy,  the  lord  chancellor's  allowance 
of  a  commission  in  bankruptcy. 

n.o.  Existing  as  if  by  absolute  divine  or 
creative  command;  having  the  character  or 
power  of  such  a  command.     [CoUoq.] 

The  verdict  of  approval,  however,  has  usually  taken  a 
form  which  implies  a  certain  flat  power  in  the  Convention. 
JTew  Princeton  Sev.,  IV.  176. 
Flat  money.  See  money. 

flauncet,  n.    See  fiance. 
flaimtt,  n.    See  fiant. 
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fij*^  (fl^)'  «•  [Of  dial,  origin ;  prob.  an  abbr. 
form  of  *fime  or  fible,  a  weakened  form  ot  fa- 
ble, appearing  in  E.  dial,  fible-fable,  nonsense: 
see  fabU,  n.]  A  Ue ;  specifically,  a  white  lie ; 
a  vernal  falsehood,  told  to  save  one's  self  or 
another  from  embarrassment. 
Ask  me  no  questions,  and  I'll  tell  you  no;!i«. 

Goldsmith,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  iii. 
Destroy  hiaftb  or  sophistry — in  vain ; 
The  creature's  at  his  dirty  work  again. 

Pope,  Prol.  to  Satires,  1.  91. 
She  was  for  the  fib,  but  not  the  lie ;  at  a  word,  she  could 
be  disdainful  of  subterfuges. 

G.  Meredith,  The  Egoist,  xxix. 
&}>}  (filj),  »• ;  pret.  and  pp.  fibbed,  ppr.  fibbing. 
[<^6i, «..]  1.  imtrans.  To  say  what  is  not  true; 
lie,  especially  in  a  mUd  or  comparatively  inno- 
cent way. 

Cynthia.  I  don't  blush.  Sir,  for  I  vow  I  don't  understand. 

Sir  Plyant.  Pshaw,  Pshaw,  you  fib,  you  Baggage,  you  do 
understand,  and  you  shall  understand. 

Congreve,  Double-Dealer,  iv.  3. 

If  you  have  any  mark  whereby  one  may  know  when  you 
fib  and  when  you  speak  truth,  you  had  best  tell  it  me. 

ArbuthTwt. 

II.  trans.  To  tell  a  fib  to ;  lie  to.     [Rare.] 

To  ;!ft  a  man.  De  Quirwey. 

fib2  (fib),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  fibbed,  ppr.  fibbing. 

[Origin  obscure.]    I.  trans.  To  beat  or  strike, 

especially  by  delivering  a  succession  of  short 

rapid  blows.     [Slang.] 

I  have  been  taking  part  in  the  controversy  about  "  Bell 
and  the  Dragon,"  as  you  will  see  in  the  Quarterly,  where 
I  have  fiibed  the  Edinburgh  (as  the  fancy  say)  most  com- 
pletely. Southey,  Letters  (1811),  IL  236. 

II.  intrans.  To  deliver  a  succession  of  short 
rapid  blows.     [Slang.] 
fibber  (fib'6r),  n.    One  who  tells  fibs  or  lies. 
Your  royal  grandsire  (trust  me,  I'm  no  fibber) 
Was  vastly  fond  of  Colley  Cibber. 

Wolcot  (P.  Pindar),  p.  137. 
fibbery  (fib'6r-i),  n.    [<J61  +  -ery.]    The  act  or 
practice  of  fibbing.     [Rare.] 

"  Time  has  not  thinned  my  flowing  locks."  Now  do  not 
suspect  me  of  flbbery,  or  rub  your  memory  till  it  smarts 
again.  The  thing  is  sure"  enough  — and  the  "perch^"  is 
—  they  never  flowed  at  aU. 

Landor,  The  Century,  XKXV.  520. 

fiber  1,  fibre  (fl'b^r),  n.  [=  G.  Dan.  Sw.  fiber, 
<  F.  fibre  =  Pr.  fibra  =  Sp.  hebra,  fibra  =  Pg. 
It.  fibra,  <  L.  fibra,  a  fiber,  filament  (of  plant  or 
animal),  akin  to  fimbrice,  fibers,  threads,  fringe 
(>  ult.  E.  fringe),  andpA'haps  to  filvm,  a  thread, 
>  ult.  E.  file^  and  filament.]  1 .  A  thread  or  fila- 
ment ;  any  fine  thread-like  part  of  a  substance, 
as  a  single  natural  filament  of  wool,  cotton, 
silk,  or  asbestos,  one  of  the  slender  terminal 
roots  of  a  plant,  a  drawn-out  thread  of  glass, 
etc. 

Invet'rate  habits  choke  th'  unfruitful  heart, 
Iheir  fibres  penetrate  its  tenderest  part. 

CoTi/per,  Retirement,  L  42. 

Old  Yew  which  graspest  at  the  stones 

That  name  the  under-lying  dead. 

Thy  fibres  net  the  dreamless  head. 

Thy  roots  are  wrapt  about  the  bones. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  ii. 

2.  In  a  collective  sense,  a  filamentous  sub- 
stance ;  a  conglomeration  of  thread-like  tissue, 
such  as  exists  in  animals  and  plants  general- 
ly ;  more  generally,  any  animal,  vegetable,  or 
even  mineral  substance  the  constituent  parts 
of  which  may  be  separated  into  or  used  to  form 
threads  for  textile  fabrics  or  the  like :  as,  mus- 
cular or  vegetable  j^6er/  the;ft6erof  wool;  silk, 
cotton,  or  jute  fiber;  asbestos  fiber. — 3.  Fig- 
uratively, sinew;  strength:  as,  amanof  ^6er. 

Yet  had  no  fibres  in  him,  nor  no  force.  Chapman. 

4.  Material;  stuff;  quality;  character. 

Our  friend  Mr.  Tulliver  had  a  good-natured  fibre  in  him. 
George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  i.  8. 

The  stuff  of  which  poets  are  made,  whether  flner  or  not, 
is  of  very  different  fiber  from  that  which  is  used  in  the 
tough  fabric  of  martyrs.    Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  296. 

But  how  are  ordinary  men,  of  no  specially  elevated 
moral  ;86re,  to  be  carried  up  to  the  turning-point  where 
Law  is  superseded  by  Love? 

F.  P.  Cobbe,  Peak  in  Danen,  p.  62. 

Specifically — 5.  hianat.&ndgodl.:  (a)  A  fila- 
ment; a  slender  thread-like  element,  as  of  mus- 
cular or  nervous  tissue.  Most  tissues  and  struc- 
tures of  the  body  are  composed  of  bundles  of 
fibers.    See  cut  under  muscular,   (b)  Fibrous 

tissue  in  general Arclfonn  fibers,  arcuate  fibers, 

collateral  fibers,  elastic  fibers,  etc.  See  the  adjectives. 
—Fibers  of  Corti,  minute  rod-like  bodies  specialized 
from  the  epithelial  lining  of  the  canalis  cochleae,  resting 
upon  the  basilar  membrane  which  separates  the  canalis 
cochlese  from  the  scala  tympani,  and  forming  an  essential 
part  of  the  organ  of  hearing.  Also  called  Cortian  fibers.— 
Glandular  woody  fiber.  See  glandular.— Kittul  fiber. 
See  Carj/ota.- Non-striated  fiber,  in  anat,  a  muscular 
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fiber  without  transverse  striations,  in  distinction  from 
striated  fibers.yvhich  compose  the  voluntary  muscles  and 
the  heart.— Sharpey's  fibers,  or  perforating  rods  of 
Sharpey,  very  fine  processes  passing  through  and  seem- 
ing to  nvet  together  several  concentric  laminse  of  bone- 
tissue;  perforating  fibers. — Smooth  fiber,  the  non-stri- 
ated fiber  of  muscles.— Striated  fiber,  in  anat.,  a  muscu- 
lar fiber.  See  Twn-striated  fiber. — Vegetable  fibers,  the 
narrow  elongated  cells  which  characterize  the  woody  and 
bast  tissues  of  plants,  giving  them  strength,  toughness, 
and  elasticity.  Bast  or  liber  fibers,  which  are  found  chiefly 
in  the  bark,  are  distinguished  from  wood  fibers  by  being 
usually  longer,  thicker-walled,  and  tougher.  The  cells  are 
spindle-shaped  with  pointed  ends,  and  cohere  firmly  to 
each  other  by  the  extremities,  forming  most  of  the  textile 
fibers  in  common  use.  The  length  of  the  individual  cells 
varies  greatly,  from  less  than  a  millimeter  in  many  plants 
to  an  inch  or  two  in  hemp  or  flax,  and  from  3  to  6  or  8 
inches  or  more  in  ramie  or  china-grass  fiber.  (See  cut  under 
bast.)  The  so-called  fibers  of  cotton  and  similar  material 
which  are  found  investing  seeds  are  in  reality  hairs,  and 
not  proper  fiber.- Vulcanized  fiber,  paper,  paper-pulp, 
or  other  preparation  of  vegetable  liber  saturated  and  coat- 
ed with  a  metallic  chlorid,  as  tin,  calcium,  magnesium,  or 
aluminium  chlorid,  with  the  effect  of  giving  to  the  mate- 
rial toughness  and  strength.    E.  H.  Knight. 

fiber^  (fl'b6r),  n.  [Nil.,  <  L.  fiber,  a  beaver,  = 
B.  beaoer^,  q.  v.]  1.  The  specific  name  of  the 
beaver.  Castor  fiber. — 2.  [cop.]  A  genus  of 
rodents,  of  the  family  Muridw  and  subfamily 
Arvicolinw,  of  which  the  type  is  the  muskrat, 
musquash,  or  ondatra  of  North  America,  Mber 
zibethicus,  having  a  long  scaly  tail,  vertically 
flattened,  and  large  webbed  hind  feet.  See 
muskrat. 

fiber-cross  (fi'b6r-kr6s),  n.   Same  as  cross-hair. 

fibered,  fibred  (fi'berd),  a.  {_<fiberi  +  -ed^.] 
Furnished  with  fibers ;  having  fibers;  fibrous. 

Monstrous  ivy-stems 
"  Claspt  the  gray  walls  with  hairy -j?6red  arms. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 

fiber-gun  (fi'b6r-gun),  n.  A  device  for  disin- 
tegrating vegetable  fiber,  it  consists  of  a  cylinder 
into  which  flax,  hemp,  or  similar  fibers  are  put,  and 
which  is  then  charged  with  steam,  gas,  or  air  under 
great  pressure.  The  cover  of  the  cylinder  is  suddenly 
taken  off  and  the  mass  is  thrown  into  a  chamber,  where 
the  fiber  is  disintegrated  by  the  sudden  expansion  of  the 
fluid.    E.  B.  Knight. 

fiberlesSjfibreless  (fi'ber-les),  a.  [<  fiber^  + 
-less.]  Without  fiber,  in  any  sense  of  that 
word. 

What  he  [one  of  the  "  Limp  People  "]  wants  is  a  place 
where  he  is  not  obliged  to  depend  on  himself,  where  he  has 
to  do  a  fixed  amount  of  work  for  a  fixed  amount  of  salary,' 
and  where  his  fiberless  plasticity  may  find  a  mould  ready 
formed,  into  which  it  may  run  without  the  necessity  of 
forging  shapes  for  itself. 

W.  Mathews,  Getting  on  in  the  World,  p.  91. 

fiberose  (fl'b6r-6s),  m.  [<^6er-l  +  -ose.]  A  name 
given  at  one  time  by  Fremy  to  a  certain  sup- 
posed modification  of  cellulose. 

fiber-stitch  (fi'b6r-stich),  n.  A  stitch  used  in 
pillow-laee. 

fibra  (fi'bra),  n. ;  pi.  fibrce  (-bre).  [L. :  see 
fiber^.]  Iii  anat,  a  fiber,  in  general:  used  in 
a  few  Latin  anatomical  phrases :  as,  fibrce  arci- 
formes,  the  areiform  fibers  (which  see,  under 
arciform) ;  fibra  primitiva,  the  primitive  fiber 
or  axis-cylinder  of  a  nerve. 

fibration  (fl-bra'shon),  n.  [<  L.  fibra,  fiber, 
-I-  -ation.]  The  formation  of  fibers,  or  fibrous 
construction  of  a  part  or  organ ;  fibrillation : 
as,  the  fibration  of  the  white  tissue  of  the  brain; 
the  fibration  of  minerals. 

fibre,  fibred,  etc.    See  fiber\  etc. 

fibrirorm  (fi'bri-f6rm),  a.  [<  L.  fibra,  fiber,  + 
forma,  form.]  Fibrous  in  form  or  structure; 
composed  of  fibers ;  like  a  fiber  or  set  of  fibers. 

fibril  (fi'bril),  n.  [=  F.  fibrille  =  Pg.  fibrilha 
=  It.  fibrilla,  <  NL.  fibrilla,  q.  v.]  1.  A  small 
fiber;  a  fibrilla;  a  filament.  Specifically — 2. 
In  bot. :  (a)  One  of  the  delicate  cottony  hairs  or 
thread-like  growths  found  upon  the  young  root- 
lets of  some  plants.  (6)  A  rootlet  of  a  lichen, 
(c)  One  of  the  filaments  which  line  the  utricles 
of  Sphagnum,    {d)  The  stipe  of  some  fungi :  in 

this  sense  disused Muscular  fibril,  in  anat.,  one 

of  the  fine  longitudinal  threads  into  which  a  muscular  fiber 
is  separable.  See  cut  under  mMscKiar.—  Nerve-flbrilS, 
in  a-nut.,  those  fibrils  which  constitute  the  axis-cylinder 
of  a  nerve. 

fibrilla -(fi-bril'a),  n.;  pi.  fibrillm  (-e).  [NL., 
dim.  of  L.  fibra,  a  fiber:  see  fiberK]  A  little 
fiber ;  a  fibril ;  a  filament.  Specifically — (a)  A  deli- 
cate thread-like  structure  developed  in  the  cortical  layer 
of  many  infusorians,  as  also  in  the  footstalk  of  Vorticel- 
la,  having  a  rudimentary  muscular  function,  (b)  In  bot., 
same  as  fibril. 

fibrillar  (fi'bri-lar),  a.  [,<  fibnlla  + -or.]  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  flbrillse  or 
fibrils;  filamentous.    AIbo fibrillous. 

He  [Dr.  Klein]  reports  that  the  two  [specimens  of  fibro- 
cartilage]  which  had  been  subjected  to  artificial  gastric 
juice  were  "  in  that  state  of  digestion  in  which  we  find  con 
nective  tissue  when  treated  with  an  acid, ...  the  fibrillar 
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bundles  hanng  become  homogeneous,  and  lost  tlieix  fibril- 
lar structure."  Danrin,  InsectiT.  Plants,  p.  105. 

fibrillary  (fi'bri-la-ri),  a.  [<  fihrilla  +  -ary^.'\ 
Fibrillar. 

Upon  examination  by  Drs.  Brower  and  Lyman  he  had 
pupillary  inequality,  nystagmus,  fibrillary  twltchings  of 
muscles  of  face.  Alien,  and  Keuroh,  IX.  463. 

fibrillate  (fi'bri-lat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  fibril- 
lated,  ppr.  fihrillating.  [<  jibrilla  +  -ate^.J  To 
form  into  fibrils  or  fibers. 

fibrillate  (fi'bri-lat),  a.    Same  as  fibrillated. 
In  large  compound  sporophores  the  surface  of  sections 
or  broken  pieces  may  often  appear  fibrillate  even  to  the 
naked  eye.  De  Bary,  Fungi  (trans.),  p.  67. 

fibrillated(fi'bri-larted),a.  Having  fibrils;  con- 
sisting of  fibriUse;  finely  fibrous  in  structure. 

The  trichite  sheaf  may  be  regarded  as  a  fibrUlated 
spicule.  Encyc.  Brit.y  X  XII.  418. 

fibrillation  (fi-bri-la'shon),  ».  [<  fibrillate  + 
-Jo».]  The  state  of  being  fibrOlar  or  fibrillated. 
In  the  specimens  [of  flbrocartilage]  which  had  been  left 
on  the  leaves  of  Drosera,  until  they  re-expanded,  parts 
■were  altered;  .  .  .  they  had  become  more  transparent, 
almost  hyaline,  with  the  fibrillation  of  the  bundles  indis- 
tinct. Darwin,  Insectiv.  Plants,  p.  105. 

Muscular  flbrUlation,  a  localized  quivering  or  flickering 
of  muscular  fibers.    Quain,  Med.  Diet. 

fibrilliferous  (fi-bri-lif 'e-rus),  a.  [<  NL.  fibril- 
la,  fibril,  +  L.  ferre  =  E.  6earl.]  Fibril-bear- 
ing: provided  with  fibrils. 

fibrilliform  (fi-bril'i-f6rm),  a.  [<  NL.  filrilla, 
fibrU,  +  L.  forma,  form.]  Resembling  fibril- 
lee  or  small  fibers — FitrlUlform  iissue,  a  phrase 
sometimes  applied  to  the  entangled  flber-Uke  mycelium 
of  many  fungi  and  lichens:  same  &%  fibrous  mycehum. 

In  some  of  the  lower  orders  of  plants  there  is  a  kind  of 
tissue  present  [to]  which  .  .  .  the  names  of  tela  contexta 
and  interlacing  ,/?&ri2Zi/brm  tissue  have  been  given. 

R.  Bentley,  Botany,  p.  37. 

fibrillose  (fi'bri-los),  a.  l<  fiiirilla  + -ose."]  1. 
In  bot. :  (a)  Furnished  or  clothed  with  fibrils. 
(6)  Composed  of  small  fibers. — 2.  Marked  with 
fine  lines,  as  if  composed  of  fine  fibrils ;  finely 
striate.— Fibrillose  mycelium.    See  mycelium. 

fibrinous  (fi'bri-lus),  a.    Same  a,a  fibrillar. 

Hence  arise  those  uneasy  sensations,  pains,  fibrinous 
spasms,  &c.,  that  hypochondriacks  usually  complain  of. 
Kinneir,  The  Nerves,  p.  14, 

fibrin  (fi'brin),  n.  [=  F.  fiirine  =  Sp.  Pg.  It. 
fijyrina;  <  L.  fiJ)ra,  a  fiber,  +  -vrfi.']  A  complex 
nitrogenous  substance  belonging  to  the  class 
of  proteids.  its  chemical  composition  is  not  certainly 
known.  Fibrin  is  procured  in  its  most  characteristic  state 
from  fresh  blood  by  whipping  it  with  a  bundle  of  twigs. 
It  is  also  found  in  the  chyle.  It  is  an  elastic  solid  body, 
generally  having  a  filamentous  structure,  which  softens 
in  air,  becoming  viscid,  brown,  and  semi-transparent,  but 
is  insoluble  in  water.  It  dissolves  in  solutions  of  many 
neutral  salts,  but  is  precipitated  from  them  by  heat  or  by 
acids;  it  is  also  soluble  in  alkali  hydrates,  and  is  not  pre- 
cipitated from  such  solutions  by  heat.  A  proteid  some- 
what resembUng  animal  fibrin  in  Its  properties  is  extract- 
ed from  wheat,  corn,  and  other  grains,  and  called  vegetable 
fibrin,— TVaTill  ferment,  a  substance  which  may  be  ob- 
tained by  mixing  blood  with  alcohol,  allowing  it  to  stand, 
collecting  the  coagulated  matters,  and  drying  and  extract- 
ing with  water.  It  causes  rapid  coagulation  of  the  blood. 

fibrination  (fi-bri-na'shon),  n.  [<  fibrin  + 
-aft'oB.]  The  acquisition  of  the  capacity  of 
forming  in  coagulation  an  amount  of  fibrin 
greater  than  is  normal:  as,  the  fibrination  of 
the  blood  in  pleurisy. 

fibrine  (fi'brin),  a.  [<  L.  fibra,  fiber,  +  -irjel.] 
Presenting  a  fibrous  appearance ;  finely  divided 
or  fringed.     [Bare.] 

Against  the  scarlet  and  gold  in  the  west  the  fibrine 
summits  of  the  tree-clad  Mount  Edgecumbe  trembled. 

W.  C.  Russell,  A  Strange  Voyage,  iii. 

fibrinogen  (fi'bri-no-jen),  n.  [<  fibrin  +  -gen : 
see  -gen.'\  A  proteid  substance  belonging  to 
the  group  of  globulins,  found  in  the  blood  and 
concerned  in  the  process  of  coagulation. 

It  [fluid  fibrin]  is  first  generated  in  the  blood  and  other 
liquids  by  the  chemical  combination  of  two  nearly  related 
compounds,  which  have  been  named  by  the  author  ''fibri- 
nogen" and  "flbrinoplastin." 

Frey,  Histol.  and  Histochem.  (trans.),  p.  16. 

fibrinogenic  (fi'bri-no-jen'ik),  a.  \_<  fibrinogen 
+  -jc]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  fibrino- 
gen :  as,  fibrinogenic  substance. 

fibrinogenous  (fi-bri-noj'e-nus),  a.  [<  fibrino- 
gen -H  -ou«.]  Having  the  character  of  fibrino- 
gen ;  forming  fibrin :  as,  a  fibrinogenous  sub- 
stance. 

fibrinoplastic  (fi'bri-no-plas'tik),  a.  [<  fibrin 
+  plastic.']  Having  tlie  character  of  fibrino- 
plastin. 

The  serum  of  the  blood,  synovia,  humours  of  the  eye, 
.and  saliva,  are  all  fibrin'bplastic. 

Frey,  Histol.  and  Histochem.  (trans.),  p.  16. 

flbrinoplastin  (fi"bri-no-plas'tin),  n.  [<  fibrin 
+  plastin.]    A  proteid  substance  found  in  the 
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blood,  belonging  to  the  group  of  globuUns,  and 
concerned  in  the  process  of  coagulation :  same 
as  paraglobulin. 

fibrinous  (fi'bri-nus),  a.  [<  fibrin  +  -ous.] 
Having  the  character  of  fibrin;  resembling 
fibrin. 

fibro-areolar  (fi"br6-a-re'o-lar),  a.  Consisting 
of  tissue  made  up  of  fibrous  and  areolar  varie- 
ties of  connective  tissue — Fibro-areolar  fascia. 
See  fascia, 

fibroblast  (fi'bro-blast),  n.  [<  L.  fibra,  fiber, 
-t-  Gr.  fiXaardg,  germ.]  One  of  the  cells  which 
give  rise  to  connective  tissue. 

fibroblastic  (fi-bro-blas'tik),  a.  [<  fibroblast 
-\-  -jc]  Giving  rise  to  fibrous  or  connective 
tissue,  as  a  cell;  of  the  nature  of  or  pertaining 
to  fibroblasts. 

fibrocalcareous  (fi*br6-kal-ka're-ns),  a.  [<  L. 
fibra,  fiber,  +  calcarins,  of  lime:  see  calcare- 
ous.] Consisting  of  fibrous  tissue  and  contain- 
ing calcareous  bodies,  as  the  skin  of  a  holothu- 
rian. 

fibrocartilage  (fi-bro-kar'ti-laj),  n.  [<  L.  fibra, 
fiber,  +  carUlago,  cartilage.]  1.  A  tissue  re- 
sembling cartilage,  but  differing  from  it  in  that 
the  intercellular  substance  becomes  fibrillated. 
In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  cells,  however,  the  inter- 
cellular substance  is  as  in  ordinary  cartilage,  and  forms  the 
hyaline  capsules  of  the  cells. 

2.  A  part  of  fibrocartilaginous  tissue ;  any  in- 
dividual plate,  disk,  or  other  piece  of  fibrocar- 
tUage  lying  in  or  about  a  joint — Acromioclavic- 
ular flbrocaxtllage,  a  piece  of  fibrocartUage  interposed 
between  the  acromial  end  of  the  clavicle  and  the  acromial 
process  of  the  scapula.— Circumferential  flbrocarti- 
lage, a  ring  of  fibrocartilaginous  tissue  forming  a  raised 
rim  or  border  around  an  articular  cavity,  which  is  thus 
deepened,  as  about  the  glenoid  fossa  of  the  scapula  or 
the  cotyloid  fossa  of  the  innominate  bone. — Connecting 
fibrocartilage,  fibrocartilaginous  tissue  connecting  ap- 
posed surfaces  of  bones  in  articulations  of  slight  or  no 
mobility,  as  between  bodies  of  vertebrae  and  at  the  pubic 
symphysis  or  sacroiliac  synchondrosis. — Interarticular 
fibrocartilage,  any  fibrocartilage  which  is  situated  in 
the  cavity  of  an  articulation.— Intercocoygeal  flbro- 
cartUage,  the  intervertebral  substance  between  any  two 
vertebrsB  of  the  coccyx. — Interpubic  flbrocaxtllage, 
the  interarticular  fibrocartilage  of  the  pubic  symphysis. — 
Intervertebral  fibrocartilage,  the  special  kindof  inter- 
articular fibrocartilage  between  the  bodies  of  vertebrge, 
forming  disks  separating  any  two  bodies,  closely  adherent  to 
both,  tough  and  fibrous  at  the  periphery,  softer,  pulpy,  and 
more  cartilaginous  iu  the  center,  and  constituting  elastic 
cushions  or  buffers  between  the  vertebral  bodies,  increas- 
ing the  mobility  and  elasticity  of  the  spinal  column,  and  di- 
minishing the  shock  of  concussion. — Radio-ulnar  fibro- 
cartilage, a  triangular  piece  of  fibrocartilage  between 
the  distal  ends  of  the  radius  and  ulna:  also  called  trian- 
gular fibrocartilage.— SsiOTOcoceygeal  fibrocartUage, 
the  intervertebral  substance  between  the  last  sacral  and  the 
first  coccygeal  vertebra.— Semilunar  flbrocartilage. 
Same  as  semdlwnur  cartilage  (which  see,  under  cartilage). 

—  Sternoclavicular  fibrocartilage,  a  piece  of  flbrocai-- 
tilage  found  between  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle  and  the 
manubrium  of  the  sternum. — Stratiform  flbrocarti- 
lage, a  layer  of  fibrocartilaginous  tissue  forming  a  bed  or 
groove  In  which  the  tendon  of  a  muscle  lies  and  glides. 
— Temporomaxlllary  flbrocartilage,  a  piece  of  fibro- 
cartilage which  lies  in  the  articulation  between  the  lower 
jaw-bone  and  the  glenoid  fossa  of  the  temporal  bone. — 
Triangular  flbrocartilage.  Same  as  radio-vZnar  fibro- 
cartilage. 

fibrocartilaginous  (fi-bro-kar-ti-laj'i-nus),  a. 
Having  the  character  of  fibrocartilage ;  consist- 
ing of  fibrocartilage :  as,  fibrocartilaginous  tis- 
sue ;  a  fibrocartilaginous  disk. 

fibrocellular  (fi-bro-sel'u-lar),  a.  [<  L.  fibra, 
fiber,  +  E.  cellular.]  1.  Having  fibers  and 
cells;  composed  of  mixed  fibrous  and  cellular 
tissue ;  fibro-areolar.  All  ordinary  cellular  or 
areolar  connective  tissue  is  strictly  fibrocellu- 
lar.— 2.  In  bot.:  (a)  Composed  of  ceUs  the  walls 
of  which  are  marked  by  thickened  bands,ridges, 
reticulations,  etc.  [Not  in  use.]  (b)  In  al- 
gology,  composed  of  firm  elongated  cells  which 
adhere  together  so  as  to  form  a  filament-like 
mass  of  tissue.     Harvey. 

flbrochondrosteal  (fi"br6-kon-dros'te-al), a. 
[<  L.  fibra,  fiber,  +  Gr.  x^^poc,  gristle,  -1-  bariov, 
bone.]  Consisting  of  fibrous  tissue,  gristle, 
and  bone. 

The  whole  skeleton  then,  may  be  denoted  by  the  term 
fibrochondrosteal  apparatus.     Mivart,  Elem.  Anat.,  p.  22. 

fibrocystic  (fi-bro-sis'tik),  a.  [<  L.  fibra,  fiber, 
+  Gr.  Kvang,  bladder  (E.  cyst),  +  4c.]  Fibroid, 
and  cystic :  applied  to  fibroid  tumors  containing 
cysts. 

fibroferrite  (fi-bro-fer'it),  n.  [<  L.  fibra,  fiber, 
+  ferrum,  iron,  +  -ite^.]  A  hydrous  sulphate 
of  iron,  occurring  in  delicately  fibrous  forms  of 
a  pale-yeUow  color. 

fibroid  (fi'broid),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  flbra,  fiber,  + 
-oid.]  I.  a.  Resembling,  containing,  or  taking 
the  form  of  fiber;  fibrous:  as,  a  fibroid  tumor. 

—  Fibroid  degeneration,  phtblsis,  etc.  See  the  nouns. 
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II.  n.  hi  pathol.:  (a)  A  fibroma.  (6)  A  leio- 
myoma. 
fibroin  (fi'bro-in),  n.  [<  L.  fibra,  fiber  (taken 
in  the  mod.  combining  form  fibro-),  +  -jn2.] 
The  principal  chemical  constituent  of  silk,  cob- 
webs, and  the  homy  skeletons  of  sponges,  ii, 
the  pure  state  it  is  white,  insoluble  in  water,  ether,  acetic 
acid,  etc.,  but  dissolves  in  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  cop- 
per, and -also  in  concentrated  acids  and  alkalis. 

fibrolite  (fi'bro-lit),  n.  [<  L.  fibra,  fiber,  + 
Gr.  MBo;,  a  stone.]  A  mineral  of  a  white  or 
gray  color  and  fibrous  to  columnar  structure. 
It  is  a  subsilicate  of  aluminiimi  (AlgSiOs),  and  has  the 
same  composition  as  andaluslte  and  cyanite.  Also  called 
sUliTnanite  and  bucholzite. 

fibroma  (fi-bro'ma),  n. ;  pi.  fibromata  (-ma-ta). 
[NL.,  <  li.  fibra,  mier,  +  -oma.]  In ^atA'bi.',' a 
tumor  consisting  of  connective  tissue. 

fibromatous  (fi-brom'a-tus),  a.  [<  fibromu{t-) 
+  -ous.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a 
fibroma. 

fibromucous  (fi-bro-mu'kus),  a.  [<  L.  fiira, 
fiber,  -H  mucosus,  mucous.]  Having  the  char- 
acter of  fibrous  tissue  and  mucous  membrane ; 
combining  fibrous  and  mucous  tissues:  applied 
to  mucous  membranes  backed  by  firm  fibrous 
tissue. 

fibromuscular  (fi-bro-mus'ku-lar),  a.  [<  L. 
fibra,  fiber,  +  nmsculus,  muscle.]  Characterized 
by  the  presence  of  both  connective  and  mus- 
cular tissue :  applied  to  tumors. 

fibromyoma  (fi"bro-mi-6'ma),  n. ;  pi.  fibromyo- 
mata  (-ma-ta).  [<  L.  fibra,  £ber,  +  NL.  myoma, 
q.  v.]  In'paifeoZ. :  (o)  A  leiomyoma.  (J)  A  tu- 
mor consisting  of  fibrous  and  muscular  tissue. 

fibromyomatous  (fi'bro-mi-om'a-tus),  a.  [< 
fibromyoma(t-)  +  -ous.]  Pertaming  to  or  of 
the  nature  of  a  fibromyoma ;  fibromuscular. 

fibroplastic  (fi-bro-plas'tik),  a.  [<  L.  fibra, 
fiber,  +  Gr.  TlmaBuv,  form :  see  plasiM.]  Piber- 
maMng :  an  epithet  sometimes  applied  to  tu- 
mors usually  designated  as  small  spindle-eeUe^ 
sarcomata. 

Fibrosa  (fi-bro'sa),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  of 
flbrosus:  see  fibrous.]  The  fibrous  sponges. 
See  Fibrospongice. 

fibrosarcoma  (fi"br6-sar-k6'ma),  n. ;  pi.  fibro- 
sarcomata  (-ma-ta).  [NL.,  <  t.  fiira,  fiber,  + 
NL.  sarcoma,  q.  v.]  m pathol.,  a  tumor  inter- 
mediate in  character  between  a  fibroma  and  a, 
sarcoma. 

fibrose  (fi'bros),  a.    Same  as  fil)rous. 

fibroserous  (fi-bro-se'rus),  a.  [<  L.  fiira,  fiber, 
+  E.  serous.]  Having  the  character  of  fibrous 
tissue  and  serous  membrane;  imiting  fibrous 
and  serous  tissues  in  one  structure.  All  serous 
membranes  are  in  fact  fibrous  in  structure,  with 
a  serous  surface  on  one  side. 

fibrosis  (fi-bro'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  fibra,  fiber,  + 
-osis.]  In  pathol.,  the  development  in  an  organ 
of  a  substance  of  fibrous  texture. 

Changes  were  found  in  the  inferior  cervical  ganglia,  in- 
dicating atrophy  a.nd  fibrosis.  Medical  News,  til.  495. 
■Arterlocapmary  fibrosis.    See  arteriocapUlary. 

Fibrospongiae  (fi-bro-spon'ji-e),  n.pl.  [Np-i  < 
L.  fibra,  fiber,  +  spongia,  sponge.]  One  of  the 
principal  divisions  of  the  Porifera  or  Spongida; 
the  fibrous  sponges.  They  present  the  utmost  di- 
versity of  form,  but  agree  in  the  possession  of  a  flbroiM 
skeleton  or  ceratode,  which  may  be  highly  developed  and 
devoid  of  sllicious  spicules,  as  in  the  commercial  sponges, 
or  inconspicuous  in  comparison  with  the  richly  elaborated 
and  complicated  sllicious  frames  of  such  genera  as  Hyaw- 
nema  and  Euplectella,  the  glass-sponges.  See  cut  under 
Euplectella. 

fibrous  (fi'brus),  a.  [=  P.  fibreux  =  Sp.  mro- 
so,  fibroso  =  Pg.  It.  fibrose,  <  NL.  fibrosu,  < 
L.  fibra,  fiber:  see  fiber''-.]  Containing  or  con- 
sisting of  fibers ;  having  the  character  of  fibers. 
Also  fibrose. 

The  plentious  Pastures,  and  the  purlmg  Springs, 
Whoie  fibrous  silver  thousand  Tributes  brings 
To  wealthy  lordan.  ^    „     . , 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii..  The  Vocation. 
The  space  between  these  [muscle-cells]  and  the  outer 
face  of  the  intestine  is  occupied  by  a  spongy  °^  f!""" 
substance,  which  must  probably  be  regarded  as  a  kmo  oi 
connective  tissue.  Buxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  m«- 

Fibrous  coal  See  cooi.— Fibrous  cone.  Same  as  «- 
rmia  radiata  (which  see,  under  coroma).— Fibrous  myce- 
lium. See  mycelium.— FlbrOttS  structure,  in  ™'"«™;i 
a  structure  characterized  by  fine  or  slender  threads,  eiiner 
straight  or  curved,  parallel,  diverging,  or  stellated.  Aaws- 
tos  has,  for  example,  aySiirowsstracdtre.—FlDroUBUBBUo, 
the  general  common  connective  tissue  of  the  body,  ™iii- 
posed  or  largely  consisting  of  white  inelastic  or  yellow  clas- 
tic fibers,  such  as  the  periosteum  of  bones,  the  P«n™"; 
drium  of  cartilage,  the  capsules  of  glands,  the  meninges  ox 
the  brain,  the  ligaments  of  joints,  and  the  fasciffi  a™  "" 
dons  of  muscles.  The  phrase  is  sometimes  """Jf,"  " 
other  and  special  tissues,  as  the  nervous  ajid  muacuiar, 
which  contain  or  consist  of  fibers  or  filaments. 

fibrousness  (fi'brus-nes),  n.  The  state  or  qual- 
ity of  being  fibrous.    Bailey,  1727. 
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flbrovascular  (H-bro-vas'ku-lar),  a.  [<  li.flbra, 
fiber,  +  E.  vascular.']  la  iot.,  consisting  of 
woody  fibers  and  ducts — Flbrovascular  bundle. 
See  bundle,  3.— Flbrovascular  systein,  the  aggregation 
of  flbrovascular  tissue  in  a  plant,  forming  its  framework. 
AisQ  caUed  the  faedcular  system. 

fibster  (flb'ster),  n.    [<  fib^  +  ster.']    One  who 
tells  fibs;  a  fibber.     [Rare.] 
You  silly  little  fibster.     Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  11.352. 

fibula (fib'u-ia), re.j  -pi. Jibulce (-le).  IKli. fibula, 
a  clasp,  buckle,  pin,  latohet,  brace,  a  surgeons' 
instrument  for  drawing  together  the  edges  of  a 
wound,  a  stitehing-needle,  contr.  of  *figibula, 
< ^«re,  fasten,  fix :  see^x.]  1.  laarchwol.,a, 
clasp  or  brooch,  usually  more  or  less  ornament- 
ed. Objects  of  this  kind  are  found  among  the 
earliest  metallic  remains  of  antiquity. 

Rings  and  fibulce,  which  are  frequently  adorned  with 

symbolical  devices,  meant  to  serve  as  amulets  or  charms. 

Kniffht,  Ancient  Art  and  Myth.,  p.  65. 

2.  In  surg.,  a  needle  for  sewing  up  wounds. — 

3.  In  anat,  the  outer  one  of  two  bones  which 
in    most    vertebrates    (above 

fishes)  extend  from  the  knee  to 
the  ankle :  so  called  because  in 
man  the  bone  is  very  slen- 
der, like  a  clasp  or  splint  ap- 
plied alongside  the  tibia,  when 
a  flbula  is  complete,  as  it  usually  is,  it 
extends  the  whole  length  of  the  tibia, 
its  foot  entering  into  the  composition 
of  the  ankle-joint.  When  reduced,  it  is 
usually  shortened  from  below,  so  that 
it  does  not  reach  the  ankle,  lying  along 
a  part  of  the  tibia,  and  very  frequently 
ankylosed  with  it ;  or  it  may  be  of  full 
length  and  ankylosed  above  and  below 
with  the  tibia,  as  in  many  rodents.  The 
human  fibula  is  a  slender  straight  bone, 
as  long  as  and  separate  from  the  tibia, 
and  clubbed  at  both  ends ;  the  upper 
end  is  articulated  with  the  tuberosity 
of  the  tibia,  and  excluded  from  the 
knee-joint ;  the  lower  end  is  connected 
with  the  tibia,  and  also  articulated 
with  the  astragalus,  thus  entering  into 
the  ankle-joint,  and  forming  the  outer 
malleolus,  or  bony  protuberance  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  ankle.  !Nine  muscles 
are  attached  to  this  bone  in  man.  See 
also  cuts  under  DronicBus,  Ichtkyosauria,  and  tibiotarsus. 

4.  In  masonry,  an  iron  clamp  used  to  fasten 
stones  together. — 5.  [cap.']  [Nli.]  In  gool.: 
(a)  A  genus  of  echinoderms.  (b)  A  genus  of 
moUusks. 

fibular  (flb'u-iar),  a.  [<  fibula  +  -ar^.']  Of  or 
pertaining  to  tlie  fibula;  peroneal:  as,  a,  fibular 

'  artery;  a  fibular  nerve. 

fibulare  (fib-u-la're),  m. ;  pi.  fibularia  (-ri-a). 
[NL.,  <  fibula,  q.  v.]  The  outermost  bone  of 
the  proximal  row  of  tarsal  bones,  articulating 
or  in  morphological  relation  with  the  fibula : 
generally  called  the  os  calcis,  calcaneum,  or  heel- 
bone.  In  man  and  mammals  generaUy  the  flbulare  is  the 
largest  tarsal  bone,  but  its  size  and  shape  are  very  variable. 
See  cut  imder /ooi. 

fibulocalcaneal  (fib"u-16-kal-ka,'ne-al),  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  fibtila  and  to  the  calcaneum :  as, 
"a  fibulocalcaneal  articulation  or  ligament," 
Cotws. 

-fic.  [L.  -ficus,  in  compound  adjectives,  <  fa- 
cere,  make :  see  fact  and  -fy.]  A  terminal  ele- 
ment in  adjectives  of  Latin  origin,  meaning 
'making':  aa,petrific,  making  into  stone;  ter- 
rific, making  affrighted;  horrific,  making  to 
shudder,  etc.  Such  adjectives  are  usually  accompa- 
nied by  derived  verbs  in  -fy,  and  often  by  nouns  thence 
derived  in  -fication.    See  -fy. 

-fication.    See  -fy. 

ficchet,  V.  t.    See  fitchS.     Chaucer. 

fice(fis),».    See  extract,  and  ^«32. 

Kce  (fyce  or  phyce)  is  the  name  used  everywhere  in 
the  South,  and  In  some  parts  of  the  West,  for  a  small 
worthless  cur.  Trans.  Amer.  Philol.  Ass.,  XVII.  39. 

.fice-dog  (fis'dog),  n.    See  fise-dog. 

Jicedula  (fi-sed'u-ia),  n.  [L.  fieedula  (also 
ficetula,  ficecula),  a  small  bird,  the  fig-eater, 
appar.  orig.  <.  ficus,  a  fig,  +  edere  =  E.  eaf:  see 
fig^  and  edible,  and  cf .  beccafico,  fig-eater.']  An 
old  hook-name  of  sundry  small  birds,  as  a  war- 
bler, Sylvia,  beccafico,  or  fig-eater:  so  called 
from  the  supposition  that  they  eat  figs.  It  was 
made  by  Brisson  in  1760  a  generic  name,  comprehending  a 
great  number  of  such  birds. 

ficellier  (fl-sel'i-Sr),  n.  [F.,  <  ficelle,  pack- 
thread, prob.  <  L.  *fiUcella,  pi.  of  *fiUcellum,  an 
assumed  dim.  of  filum,  thread :  see  fil^.]  A 
reel  or  winder  for  thread  of  any  sort. 

fichet, «.  *.    See^teP. 

flch§  (fe-sha'),  a.    In  her.,  same  a.a  fitchS. 

fiched  (fisht),  a.    Same  as  fitche. 

BChett,  fichewt,  n.    See  fitehet,  fitchew. 
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fichtelite  (fioh'tel-it),  m.  [<  Mchtel  (see  def.) 
"^  -ite"^.]  A  mineral  resin  occurring  in  white 
shining  crystals  or  crystalline  scales,  embedded 
ia  the  wood  of  a  kind  of  pine  found  in  peat- 
beds  in  the  Fichtelgebirge,  Bavaria. 

fichu  (fe-shu'),  n.  [P.,  <  ficher,  drive  in,  pin  up, 
fiche,  a  hook,  pin,  peg :  see  fitched.]  A  smaU 
triangular  piece  of  stuff ;  hence,  any  covering 
for  the  neck  and  shoulders  forming  part  of  a 
woman's  dress,  sometimes  a  smaU  light  cover- 
ing, as  of  lace  or  muslin. 

Touching  the  fichu,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  favour- 
ite article  of  attire  with  Marie  Antoinette.  ...  Its  form 
was  that  of  a  combination  of  a  pointed  cape  between  the 
shoulders  and  a  scarf  crossing  the  bosom,  the  long  ends 
of  which  were  tied  in  a  bow  at  the  back  of  the  waist. 

Fortnightly  Mev.,  N.  S.,  XLII.  286. 

fick  (fik),  I),  i.  [E.dial.,  var.  of^ifce2,  q.v.]  To 
kick;  struggle.  HalUwell.  [Prov.  Eng.  (York- 
shire).] 
fickle  (fik'l),  a.  [<  ME.  fikel,  fikil,  fyTcel,  < 
AS.  fisol,  deeeitfuL  crafty  (cf.  gefic,  deceit),  < 
*fioian,  befidan,  ME.  fiken,  deceive :  see  fikeK] 
If.  Disposed  or  acting  so  as  to  deceive ;  deceit- 
ful; treacherous;  false  in  intent. 
In  this  Isils  fikel  world. 

Old  Eng.  Miscellcmy  (ed.  Morris),  p.  93. 
This  eortheli  ioie,  this  worldli  Mis, 
Is  but  st/ykel  fantasy. 

Marly  Eng.  Poems  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  134. 
This  worlde  \^  fikel  and  desayvable. 

Bampole,  Prick  of  Conscience,  1.  1088. 
Fikele  and  swikele  reades  [counsels]. 

Aneren  Riwle,  p.  268. 

2.  Inconstant;  unstable;  likely  to  change  from 
caprice,  irresolution,  or  instability:  rarely  ap- 
plied to  things  except  in  poetry  or  by  personi- 
fication. 

0  see  hovf  fiGkle  is  their  state 

That  doe  on  fates  depend ! 

Legend  of  King  Arthur  (Child's  Ballads,  I.  54). 

I  fear  thou  art  grown  too  fickle;  for  I  hear 

A  lady  mourns  for  thee;  men  say,  to  death. 

Beau,  and  FL,  Maid's  Tragedy,  i.  1. 
A  fickle  world,  not  worth  the  least  desire, 
Wnere  ev'ry  chance  proclaims  a  change  of  state. 

Quarles,  Bmblems,  i.  9. 
Who  o'er  the  herd  would  wish  to  reign, 
Fantastic, ^Me,  fierce,  and  vain? 
Vain  as  the  leaf  upon  the  stream, 
A.ud  fickle  as  a  changeful  dream. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  y.  30. 

3.  Perilous;  ticklish.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

But  it's  SL  fickle  corner  in  the  dark, ...  a  wrong  step,  a 
bit  swing  out  on  the  open,  and  there  would  be  no  help. 

Mrs.  Oliphant,  Ladies  lindores,  p.  39. 
=  Syn.  2.  Variable,  mutable,  changeable,  unsteady,  un- 
settled, vacillating,  fitful,  volatile. 
fickle  (fik'l),  I),  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  fichled,  ppr. 
fielding.  [<  ME.  fikelen  (=  LG.  fikkelen  =  G. 
ficklen,  ficheln),  deceive,  flatter;  from  the  adj.] 
If.  To  deceive;  flatter. 

Heo  noiAe  fikelen,  as  hire  sustren  hadde  ydo. 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  31. 

2.  To  puzzle;  perplex;  nonplus.     [Scotch.] 

Howsomever,  she's  a  weel-educate  woman,  and  an'  she 
win  to  her  English,  .  .  .  she  may  come  to  fickle  us  a'. 

Scott,  Antiquary,  xxxix. 

fickleness  (fik'1-nes),  n.  The  character  of  be- 
ing fickle;  inconstancy;  xmsteadiness  in  opin- 
ion or  purpose ;  instability;  changeableness. 

I  am  a  soldier;  and  unapt  to  weep. 
Or  to  exclaim  on  fortune's  fickleness. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  v.  3. 

Oh,  the  lovely  fickleness  of  an  April  day. 

W.  H.  Gibson,  Spring. 

fickly  (fik'l-i),  flsdi).  [<  ME.  fihely,  <  fikel,  fickle, 
-I-  -?2/2.]     If.  Deceitfully. 

With  thar  tunges^idi/  thai  dide. 

Ps.  V.  11  (ME.  version). 

2.  In  a  fickle  manner;  without  firmness  or 
steadiness.     [Bare.] 

Away  goes  Alee,  our  cook-maid,  .  .  .  of  her  own  ac- 
cord, after  having  given  her  mistress  visxnmg  fickly. 

'  Pepys,  Diary,  II.  366. 

fico  (fe'ko),  n.  [It.,  a  fig,  <  L.  fieus :  see  fig^.] 
Same  as  fig^,  7:  a  motion  of  contempt  made  by 
placing  the  thumb  between  two  of  the  fingers. 
Formerly  also  figo. 

Behold,  next  I  see  Contempt  marching  forth,  giving  mee 
the^Sco  with  his  thombe  in  his  mouth. 

Wits  Misene,  1596.    (Halhwell.) 

Convey,  the  wise  it  call :  Steal !  f oh ;  a/co  for  the 
phrase.  Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  i.  3. 

The  lie  to  a  man  of  my  coat,  is  as  ominous  a  fruit  as 
(he  fico.  B.  Jomon,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  ii.  2. 

For  wealth  he  is  of  my  addiction,  and  bid's  &fi£o  for  't. 
Marston,  The  Fawne,  i.  2. 

ficoid  (fi'koid),  a.  [<  L.  ficus,  a  fig,  +  Gr.  ddog, 
form,]    Resembling  a  fig;  fieoidal. 
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ficoidal  (fi-koi'dal),  a.  [<  ficoid  +  -al.]  1.  Ee- 
sembUng  the  fig";  ficoid. —  2.  Pertaining  to  or 
of  the  natm-e  of  the  Mcoidece. 

Ficoidese  (fi-koi'de-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  L.  fi^us, 
a  fig-tree,  +  (Jr.  dSog,  form  (see  -oid),  +  -eai.]  A 
natural  order  of  polypetalous  exogens,  nearly 
related  to  the  Cactacece.  it  includes  22  genera  and 
about  450  species,  mostly  of  tropical  or  subtropical  re- 
gions, and  especially  abundant  in  South  Africa.  They  are 
mostly  low  herbs,  with  fieshy  entii'e  leaves  and  often  showy 
fiowers.    The  principal  genus  is  MesenibriarUhemum. 

fictt  (fikt),  a.  [<  L.  fictus,  pp.  of  fingere,  feign : 
see  fiction,  feign.]    Feigned;  fictitious. 

Prophets  of  things  to  come  the  truth  predict : 
But  poets  of  things  past  write  false  and^£. 

T.  Harvey,  tr.  of  Owen's  Epigrams. 

ficta  mnsica  (fik'ta  mu'zi-ka).  See  musica 
fieta. 

fictile  (fik'tU),  a.  [<  L.  fiottlis,  made  of  clay, 
earthen,  <  fictus,  pp.  of  fingere,  form,  mold, 
fashion  (as  in  clay,  wax,  stone,  etc.) :  see  fic- 
tion, feign.]     1.  Molded  into  form  by  art. — 

2.  (Japable  of  being  molded;  plastic:  as,  fictile 
clay. 

Fictile  earth  is  more  fragile  than  crude  earth. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §841. 

3.  Having  to  do  with  pottery;  composed  of  or 
consisting  in  pottery. 

The  Myth  was  not  only  embodied  in  the  sculpture  of 
Pheidias  on  the  Parthenon,  or  portrayed  in  the  paintings  of 
Polygnotos  in  the  Stoa  Poikile ;  it  was  repeated  in  a  more 
compendious  and  abbreviated  form  on  the  fictile  vase  of 
the  Athenian  household ;  on  the  coin  which  circulated  in 
the  market-place ;  on  the  mirror  in  which  the  Aspasia  of 
the  day  beheld  her  charms. 

C.  T.  Newton,  Art  and  Archseol.,  p.  23. 

Fictile  mosaic,  a  variety  of  ancient  Boman  mosaic  in 
which  the  tesserae  are  composed  of  an  artificial  compound 
of  vitreous  nature. 

fictileness  (fik'til-nes),  n.  The  quality  of  being 
fictile. 

fictilia  (fik-til'i-a),  n.  pi.  [L.,  neut.  pi.  of  fic- 
tilis,  made  of  clay:  see  fictile.]  Objects  made 
of  fictile  material,  as  pottery;  especially,  deco- 
rative objects  of  this  nature,  in  general. 

fictility  (fii-til'i-ti),  n.  [<  ficttle  +  -dty.]  Fic- 
tileness. 

fiction  (fik'shon),  n.  [=  F.  fiction^  Pr.  ficxio, 
fiction  =  Sp.  "ficmon  =  Pg.  ficgSo  =  It.  fizione, 
finzione,  <  L.  fietio{n-),  a  making,  fashioning, 
a  feigning,  a  rhetorical  or  legal  fiction,  <  fin- 
gere, pp.  fictus,  form,  mold,  shape,  devise, 
feign:  see  feign.]  1.  The  act  of  making  or 
fashioning.     [Kare.] 

We  have  never  dreamt  that  parliaments  had  any  right 
whatever  ...  to  force  a  currency  of  their  own  fiction  in 
the  place  of  that  which  is  real.       Burke,  Kev.  in  France. 

2.  The  act  of  feigning,  inventing,  or  imagin- 
ing; a  false  deduction  or  conclusion:  as,  to  be 
misled  by  a  mere  fiction  of  the  brain. 

They  see  thoroughly  into  the  fallacies  and  fictions  of 
the  delusions  of  this  kind. 

Bacon,  Moral  Fables,  vii.,  Expl. 

Sad  and  disconsolate  persons  use  to  create  comforts  to 
themselves  hy  fiction  of  fancy. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  I.  269. 

3.  Thatwhiehisfeigned,invented,  or  imagined; 
a  feigned  story ;  an  account  which  is  a  product 
of  mere  imagination ;  A  false  statement. 

Renowned  Abraham,  Thy  noble  Acts 

Excell  the  Fictions  of  Heroilc  Facts. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii..  The  Fathers. 

Is  it  not  monstrous  that  this  player  here, 

But  in  a.  fiction,  in  a  dream  of  passion. 

Could  force  his  soul  so  to  his  own  conceit? 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 
This  is  a  very  ancient  cittie,  if  the  tradition  of  Antenor's 
being  the  founder  be  not  a  fiction. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  June,  1645. 
Kor  do  I  perceive  that  any  one  shrinks  from  telling  _;fo- 
tions  to  children,  on  matters  upon  which  it  is  thought 
well  that  they  should  not  know  the  truth. 

H.  Sidgvnck,  Methods  of  Ethics,  p.  293. 

4.  In  literature:  (a)  A  prose  work  (not  dra- 
matic) of  the  imagination  in  narrative  form ;  a 
story;  a  novel. 

One  important  rule  belongs  to  the  composition  of  a.  fic- 
tion, which  1  suppose  the  writers  of  fiction  seldom  think 
of,  viz.,  never  to  fabricate  or  introduce  a  character  to 
whom  greater  talents  or  wisdom  is  attributed  than  the 
author  himself  possesses ;  if  he  does,  how  shaU  this  char- 
acter be  sustained?  J.  Foster,  in  Everts,  p.  241. 

(6)  Collectively,  literature  consisting  of  imagi- 
native narration;  story-telling. 

No  kind  of  literature  is  so  attractive  as  fiction. 

Quarterly  Rev. 

The  only  work  ol  fiction,  in  all  probability,  with  which  he 
[Bunyan]  could  compare  his  pilgrim,  was  his  old  favourite, 
the  legend  of  Sir  Bevis  of  Southampton.  ...  He  saw  that, 
In  employing  fiction  to  make  truth  clear  and  goodness 
attractive,  he  was  only  following  the  example  which  every 
Christian  ought  to  propose  to  himself.  Macaulay,  Bunyan. 
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(o)  In  a  ■wide  sense,  not  now  ourrent,  any  lit- 
erary produot  of  the  imagination,  whether  in 
prose  or  verse,  or  in  a  narrative  or  dramatic 
lonn,  or  suoh  works  collectively. —  5.  In  law, 
the  intentional  assuming  as  a  fact  of  what  is 
not  such  (the  truth  of  the  matter  not  being 
considered),  for  the  purpose  of  administering 
justice  witiiout  contravening  settled  rules  or 
making  apparent  exceptions ;  a  legal  device  for 
reforming  or  extending  the  application  of  the 
law  without  appearing  to  alter  the  law  itself. 
Inasmuch  as  the  courts  cannot  alter  the  law,  but  only  de- 
clare it  and  apply  it  to  facts  ascertained  by  them,  it  was 
early  discovered  that  the  only  way  in  which  they  could 
adapt  the  law  to  hard  cases,  or  stretch  it  to  new  cases,  was 
by  pretending  a  state  of  facts  to  fit  the  rule  of  law  it  was 
thought  just  to  apply.  Thus  it  was  anile  of  law  that  a  deed 
tikkes  effect  from  delivery,  and  the  courts  had  no  power  to 
alter  this  rule ;  but  if  a  grantor  fraudulently  or  negligently 
delayed  delivering  his  deed  at  the  time  it  bore  date,  and 
afterward  sought  to  claim  some  unjust  advantage,  as  hav- 
ing continued  to  be  owner  meanwhile,  the  courts,  not  be- 
ing able  to  change  the  rule  of  law,  would  by  a  fiction  treat 
the  delivery  as  relating  back  to  the  date.  So,  when  legis- 
lation forbade  transfers  of  land  unless  made  publicly  by 
record,  t^he  courts  allowed  an  intending  grantee  to  sue, 
alleging  that  the  land  belonged  to  him,  and  the  intending 
grantor  to  suffer  judgment  to  pass ;  thus  by  a  fiction  cre- 
ating a  mode  of  conveyance  which,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, preserved  the  privacy  of  titles.  Direct  methods 
of  improving  the  rules  and  forms  of  law  have  in  recent 
times  superseded  the  invention,  and  for  the  most  part  the 
use,  of  fictions. 

I  employ  the  eicpression  "  Legal  Fiction  "  to  signify  any 
assumption  which  conceals,  or  affects  to  conceal,  the  fact 
that  a  rule  of  law  has  undergone  alteration,  its  letter  re- 
maining unchanged,  its  operations  being  modified. 

MaiTie,  Ancient  Law,  p.  26. 

=Syn.  3.  Fabrication,  figment,  fable,  untruth,  falsehood. 
fictional  (fik'shon-al),  a.    [<  fiction  +  -al.']   Per- 
taining to  or  of  the  nature  of  fiction;  fictitious- 
ly created ;  imaginary. 

Elements  which  are  ficticmtd  rather  than  historical. 

Lathwm. 

What  other  cases  are  there  of  fictwrml  personages  hav- 
ing done  the  same?  N.  and,  Q.,  6th;ser.,  IX.  467. 

They  [American  theater-managers]  have  not  watched 
the  tendencies  of  the  sister  arts,  painting  and  jictvmal 
literature,  towards  a  closer  truth  to  nature. 

The  Century,  XXXI.  165. 

flctionist  (fik'shgn-ist),  m.  [ificUon  +  4st.1  A 
maker  or  writer'of  fiction. 

He  will  come  out  in  time  an  ele^aitjlctionist. 

Lamb,  To  Wordsworth. 

There  still  seems  room  for  wonder  that  in  this  world  of 
facts  the  fictionist  should  be  entitled  to  take  so  high  and 
important  a  place.  Contemporary  Rev.,  LI.  58, 

fictioust  (fik'shus),  a.  [<  fiction  +  -ous.J  Kc- 
titious. 

With  fancy'd  Rules  and  arbitrary  Laws 
Matter  and  Motion  he  [man]  restrains ; 
And  study'd  Lines  and  fictious  Circles  draws. 

Prior,  On  Exodus  iii.  14.,  st.  6. 

fictitious  (fik-tish'us),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  ficUdo, 
<  L.  ficticiits,  improp.  fictAUits,  artificial,  coun- 
terfeit, fictitious,  <  fi:Ctus,y^.  of  fingere,  form, 
feign:  see  fiction.']  1.  Pertaining  to  or  con- 
sisting of  fiction;  imaginatively  produced  or 
set  forth;  created  by  the  imagination:  as,  a 
fiotitioits  hero ;  fictitious  literature. 

Miss  Bumey  was  decidedly  the  most  popular  writer  of 
fictitious  naiTative  then  living. 

Macaulay,  Madame  D'Arblay. 
A  hundred  little  touches  are  employed  to  make  the  fie- 
titiouB  world  appear  like  the  actual  world. 

Macaulay,  Leigh  Hunt. 

2.  Existing  only  in  imagination ;  feigned ;  not 
true  or  real :  as,  a  fictitioiis  claim. 

In  faithful  inem'ry  she  records  the  crimes. 
Or  real  or  Jictitioug,  of  the  times. 

Cowper,  Truth,  1.  164. 

He  began  his  married  life  upon  his  fictitious,  and  not 
his  actual  income.  A.  Dobson,  Int.  to  Steele,  p.  xxvi. 

3.  Counterfeit ;  false ;  not  genuine. 

The  poets  began  to  substitute  fictitious  names,  under 
which  they  exhibited  particular  characters. 

Goldsmith,  Origin  of  Poetry. 
Two  treaties  were  drawn  up,  one  on  white  paper,  the 
other  on  red :  the  former  real,  the  \s.\Xzy  fictitious. 

Macaulay,  Lord  Clive. 
The  woodcock,  stiffening  U>  fictitious  mud, 
Cheats  the  young  sportsman  thirsting  for  his  blood. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  The  Mind's  Diet. 

4.  Assumed  as  real ;  taking  the  place  of  some- 
thing real;  regarded  as  genuine.  • 

I  cannot  doubt  that  the  growing  popularity  of  Adoption, 
as  a  method  of  obtaining  a  ^cii^ioiw  sou,  was  due  to  moral 
dislike  of  the  other  modes  of  affiliation  which  was  steadily 
rising  among  the  Brahman  teachers  in  the  law-schools. 

Maine,  Early  Law  and  Custom,  p.  101. 

Fictitious  ens.  See  ms.  =  Syn.  Artificial,  unreal,  invent- 
ed, spurious,  supposititious.    See  factitious. 
fictitiously  (fik-tish'us-li),  adv.    In  a  fictitious 
manner;  by  fiction;  falsely;  counterfeitly. 
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Beside  these  pieces  fietitiously  set  down,  and  having  no 
copy  in  nature,  tliey  had  many  unquestionably  drawn,  of 
inconsequent  signification,  nor  naturally  verifying  their 
intention.  Sir  T.  £j-o«m«,  Vulg.  Err.,  v.  20. 

fictitiousness  (fik-tish'us-nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  fictitious;  feigned  representation. 

Thus,  some  make  Comedy  a  representation  of  mean,  and 
others  of  bad  men ;  some  think  that  its  essence  consists  in 
the  unimportance,  otliers  in  the  fictitiousness  of  the  trans- 
action. Johnson,  Rambler,  No.  126. 

Active  (fik'tiv),  a.  [=  F.  ficUf,  <  L.  as  if  *^(^ 
tivus,  <  fictus,  pp.  of  fingere,  form,  feign :  see  fi^c- 
tion.2  1.  Formed  by  the  imagination;  not  real- 
ly existing;  supposititious;  fictitious.  [Kare.] 
And  therefore  to  those  things  whose  grounds  were  very 

true, 
Though  naked  yet  and  bare  (not  having  to  content 
The  wayward  curious  ear),  gave  fictive  ornament. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  vi.  286. 

The  action  of  a  magnet  on  an  external  point  is  equiva- 
lent to  that  of  s.fi,ctive  layer  of  a  total  mass  equal  to  zero, 
distributed  along  the  surface  according  to  a  certain  law. 
Atkinson,  tr.  of  Mascart  and  Joubert,  I.  300. 

2.  Eesulting  from  imagination ;  belonging  to  or 
consisting  of  fiction ;  imaginative.     [Eare.] 

Those 
Who,  dabbling  in  the  fount  ot  fictive  tears. 
And  nursed  by  mealy-mouth'd  philanthropies. 
Divorce  the  Feeling  from  her  mate  the  Deed. 

Tennyson,  The  Brook. 

Theremainingfive-sixthsofthebook["TheMerryMen"] 
deserve  to  stand  by  "Henry  Esmond"  as  a  fictive  autobi- 
ography in  archaic  form. 

H.  James,  Jr.,  The  Century,  XXXV.  878. 

fictively  (fik'tiv-li),  adv.    In  a  fictive  manner. 

fictor  (fik'tor),  n.  [<  L.  fictor,  one  who  makes 
images  of  clay,  wax,  stone,  etc.,  a  baker  of  of- 
fering-cakes, a  maker,  a  feigner,  <  fictus,  pp.  of 
fingere,  form,  fashion,  feign:  seeflcUon.'i  An 
artist  who  works  in  wax,  clay,  or  other  plastic 
material,  as  distinguished  from  one  who  works 
in  bronze,  marble,  ivory,  or  other  solid  sub- 
stance. 

Ficula  (fik'u-ia),  n.  [Mj.,  dim.  of  L.  ficus,  a  fig : 
see  fig^.]  A.  genus  of  gastropods,  of  the  family 
Pyrulidce;  the  fig-shells  or  pear-shells :  so  named 
feom  their  shape.  The  genus  ijioludes  tropi- 
cal and  subtropical  active  carnivorous  species. 
Also  called  Pyrula.    See  cut  \mA&c  fig-shell. 

Ficulidae  (fi-ku'li-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Ficula  + 
■idee.]  A  family  of  gastropods,  typified  by  the 
genus  Meula :  same  as  Pyrulidce. 

Ficus  (fi'kus),  n.    [L.,  a  fig-tree,  a  fig :  see  fig^.] 

1.  In  6of.,  a  very  large  genus  of  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical trees  or  shrubs,  of  the  uitioaceous  tribe 
ArtocavpecB,  characterized  by  bearing  their  mi- 
nute unisexual  flowers  witmn  a'nearly  closed 
globose  or  pear-shaped  receptacle.  The  genus  is 
remarkable  for  the  pecidiar  arrangement  by  which  cross- 
fertilization  is  effected  through  the  agency  of  insects. 
There  are  always  three  forms  of  flowers,  the  staminate, 
the  pistillate,  and  a  third,  the  gall-fiower,  which  resembles 
the  pistillate  but  is  incapable  of  fertilization,  and  is  usually 
occupied  by  the  pupa  of  a  species  of  Blastophaga  or  other 
hymenopterous insect.  In  alargegroupof  species thethree 
f ornls  are  found  within  the  same  receptacle ;  but  in  much 
the  larger  number,  as  in  the  common  fig,  the  female  flowers 
are  in  one  receptacle  and  the  male  and  gall  flowers  toge- 
ther in  another.  The  perfect  insect  is  formed  synchro- 
nously with  the  maturity  of  the  pollen  of  the  male  flowers, 
through  which  it  makes  its  way  and  escapes  by  a  perfora- 
tion made  at  the  apex  of  the  receptacle.  In  what  way  it 
conveys  the  pollen  to  the  pistillate  flowers  in  the  closed 
female  receptacle  is  not  understood,  but  it  is  believed  that 
it  is  done,  and  that  by  this  means  only  the  female  flowers 
are  fertilized.  Generally  the  barren  and  fertile  receptacles 
are  upon  the  same  tree  and  are  similar  in  appearance,  but 
in  the  common  fig  they  are  upon  separate  trees,  and  differ 
so  much  in  form  that  the  sterile,  known  as  the  wild  fig  or 
caprifig,  has  been  considered  by  many  botanists  as  a  spe- 
cies distinct  from  the  other.  There  are  about  600  species, 
the  greater  number  belonging  to  the  islands  of  the  Indian 
and  Pacific  oceans,  though  there  are  many  in  tropical  Amer- 
ica, Tliree  or  four  species  are  found  in  Florida.  The  ge- 
nus includes  the  common  fig  (F.  Carica),  the  banian  (P. 
Bengalensis),  the  india-rubber  tree  (P.  elastica),  etc.  The 
wood  is  generally  soft  and  valueless.  See  fig2,  and  cut 
under  banian. 

2.  In  zool,,  an  old  genus  of  moUusks:  same  as 
Pyrula.  Klein,  1753. — 3.  [I.  c]  In  surg.,  a 
fleshy  excrescence,  often  soft  and  reddish, 
sometimes  hard,  hanging  by  a  peduncle  or 
formed  like  a  fig.  It  occurs  on  the  eyelids, 
chin,  tongue,  anus,  or  reproductive  organs. 
Also  called  fig-wart — Ficus  unguium  (ficus  of  the 
nails),  a  chronic  paronychia  in  which  the  posterior  wall 
of  the  nail  becomes  thickened  and  everted. 

fid  (fid),  n.  [Also  written  fidd;  origin  obscure. 
D.  fid,  fed,  a  skein,  appears  to  be  adinerent  word. 
See  fetlock.}  1.  A  small  thick  lump.  [Prov. 
Eng.] — 2.  Apiece  orplug  of  tobacco.  [CoUoq.] 
— 3.  A  bar  of  wood  or  metal  used  to  support 
or  steady  anything. — 4.  Naut. :  (a)  A  square 
bar  of  wood  or  iron,  with  a  shoulder  at  one  end, 
used  to  support  a  topmast  or  topgallantmast 
when  swayed  up  into  place.    The  fid  passes 
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through  a  square  hole  in  the  heel  of  its  mast, 
and  its  ends  rest  on  the  trestletrees.  (J)  A 
conical  pin  of  hard  wood,  from 
12  to  24  inches  long,  and  from 
1  to  3  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
butt,  used  to  open  the  strands 
of  rope  in 
splicing. — 
Blubber-Sd,  a 
large  wooden 
pin  to  which  a 
rope-lashing  is 
made  fast  at  one 
end,  formerly 
extensively  em- 
ployed, and  still 
used  by  many 
whaling  -  craft, 
for  toggling  on 
to  a  blanket- 
piece  when  the 
old  rope-strap- 
ped blocks  are  used  in  boarding.  Also  called  topple.  When 
the  iron-strapped  cutting-blocks  are  used,  the  fid  is  dis- 
carded, the  tail  of  the  chain-strap  being  moused  in  the 
sister-hool». — Setting-fid,  a  large  cone  of  hard  wood  or 
iron,  used  by  riggers  and  sailmakers  to  stretch  eyes  of  rig- 
ging, cringles,  etc.—  Splidng-fld.  See  def.  4  (4). 
fid  (fid),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  fidded,  ppr.  fiddmg. 
[<  fid,  «.]  Naut.,  to  sway  into  place  and  se- 
cure (a  topmast  or  topgallantmast)  by  its  fid. 
Also  fldd. 

Various  plans  have  been  devised  tai  fdding  and  unfid- 
ding  topmasts  without  going  aloft, 

QwMrough,  Boat-Sailer's  Manual;  p.  203. 

fiddle  (fld'l),  n.  [Early  mod.  B.  also  fiMe;  < 
ME.  fidel,  fydyll,  fedele,  usually  and  prop,  with 
th,  fithel,  fithele,  <  AS.  *fithele  (not  found,  but 
the  derivatives  fithela,  a  fiddler,  fithelere,  a  fid- 
dler, fithelestre,  a  female  fiddler,  occur)  =  D. 
vedel,  veel  =  OHGI-.  fidula,  MHG-.  videle,  videl, 
G.  fiedel  =  Icel.  fidhla  =  OSw.  fidhla  =  Dan. 
fiddel,  a  fiddle;  appar.  connected  with  ML. 
vitula,  vidula,  a  fiddle,  whence  also  the  Bom. 
forms,  OF.  viole,  viele,  vielle,  F.  vioU  (>  E. 
viol,  and  the  modified  Sw.  Dan.  fiol)  =  Pr. 
viula,  viola  =  Sp.  Pg.  viola  =  It.  viola  (whence 
E.  viola),  dim.  violino  (whence  E.  vioUn,  etc.). 
The  ML.  vitula,  which  was  sometimes  called 
vitula  jocosa,  the  merry  viol,  is  referred  by 
Diez  to  L.  vitulari,  celebrate  a  festival,  keep 
holiday  (orig.  perhaps  '  sacrifice  a  calf,'  <  vi- 
tulus,  a  calf:  see  veal).  It  is  possible  that 
the  ML.  vitula  is  an  aceom.  form  of  the  Teut. 
word;  cf.  LL.  harpa,  It.  arpa,  F.  harpe,  etc., 
harp,  of  Teut.  origin.  Another  derivation^  <  L. 
fidicula,  commonly  pi.  fidiculce,  a  small  stnnged 
instrument,  a  smaU  lute  or  cithern  (dim.  of 
fides,  a  stringed  instrument,  a  lute,  lyre,  cith- 
ern), hardly  agrees  with  the  Teut.  and  not 
at  all  with  the  Rom.-  forms.]  1.  A  musical 
stringed  instrument  of  the  viol  class;  a  violin. 
See  viol,  vioUn,  crowd^.  This  is  the  proper  English 
name,  but  among  musicians  it  has  been  superseded  by 
violin,  the  name  fiddle,  except  in  popular  language,  being 
used  humorously  or  in  slight  contempt. 

Harpe  a.nd  fethiU  bothe  thay  fande, 
Getterne,  and  als  so  the  sawtrye. 
Thomas  of  Ersseldoune  (Child's  Ballads,  1. 106). 
For  hym  was  levere  have  at  his  beddes  heed 
Twenty  hookes,  clad  in  black  or  reed. 
Of  Aristotle  and  his  philosophie. 
Than  robes  riche  or  fithele  or  gay  santrie. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  29fl. 
A  French  song,  unda  fiddle,  has  no  fellow. 

Shak,  Hen.  VIIL,  i,  3. 
The  ballad  singers,  who  frequently  accompany  their 
ditties  with  instrumental  music,  especially  the  fiddle,  vul- 
garly called  a  crowd,  and  the  guitar, 

Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  268. 

2.  Naut.,  a  contrivance  to  prevent  things  from 
roUing  off  the  table  in  bad  weather.  It  is  made 
of  small  cords  passed  through  wooden  bridges 
and  hauled  very  taut.  Same  as  rack. — 3.  In 
wool-carding,  an  implement  used  in  Yorkshire, 
England,  for  smoothing  the  points  of  card-cloth- 
ing and  dislodging  dirt  from  among  the  tes™* 
It  consists  of  a  piece  of  emery-covered  cloth  stretched 
between  two  end-pieces  of  wood  connected  by  a  curveO 
handle.— Fine  as  a  fiddle.  See  ;!ji«2.— Scotch  fiddle. 
the  itch:  so  called  from  the  action  of  the  arm  in  scratcn- 
ing,  and  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  Scotland.  [Humor- 
ous.]—To  play  first  (or  second)  fiddle,  (a)  In  an  or- 
chestra, to  take  the  part  of  the  first  (or  second)  vioira- 
player.  Hence— (6)  To  take  a  leading  (or  subordinate/ 
part  in  any  project  or  undertaking.    [CoUoq.] 

To  say  that  Tom  had  no  idea  of  playing  first  fiddle  in 
any  social  orchestra,  but  was  always  quite  s&tis&ed  u>oe 
set  down  for  the  hundred  and  fiftieth  violin  in  the  Dana, 
or  thereabouts,  is  to  express  his  modesty  in  very  Inaae- 
quate  terms.  Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  xu. 

It  was  evident  that  since  John  Marston's  arrival  lie  had 
been  playing,  with  regard  to  Mary,  second  fiddle,  ii  y"" 
can  possibly  be  induced  to  pardon  the  extreme  ooarseiiew 
of  the  expression,  //.  Kingsley,  Eavenshoe,  ivi"- 

fiddle  (fid'l),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  fiddUd,W-  fi^ 
dling.     [Early  mod.  E.  also  fidle;  <  fiddle,  ».J 
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1,  intrans.  1.  To  play  upon  the  fiddle  or  vio- 
lin or  some  similar  instrument. 

Themistocles  . . .  said  "he  could  not/MdJe,  but  he  could 
make  a  small  town  a,  great  city." 
BMon,  True  Oreatness  of  Kingdoms  and  Estates  (ed.  1887). 

This  man  could  not  fidle,  could  not  tune  himself  to  be 
pleasant  and  plausible  to  all  Companies. 

Fuller,  Worthies,  Lancashire. 

Hence  —  2.  To  scrape,  as  one  stretched  string 
upon  another. 

One  of  the  most  essential  points  in  a  good  micrometer 
is  that  all  the  webs  shall  be  so' nearly  in  the  same  plane  as 
to  be  well  in  focus  together  under  the  highest  powers  used, 
and  at  the  same  time  absolutely  free  iTQTtiJiddlinff. 

Enayc.  Brit.,  XVI.  244. 

3.  To  play  (upon),  in  a  figurative  sense.  [Rare.] 

What  dost  [thou]  think  I  am,  that  thou  shouldst  fidMe 
So  much  upon  my  patience? 

Ford,  Lover's  Melancholy,  v.  1. 

4.  To  move  the  hands  or  other  objects  over  one 
another  or  about  in  an  idle  or  ineffective  way. 

The  ladies  wallced,  talking,  and /MdMnfl"  with  their  hats 
and  feathers.  Pepys,  Diary. 

6.  To  be  busy  with  trifles;  trifle:  do  something 
requiring  eonsiderable  pains  and.  patience  with- 
out any  adequate  result. 

ti.  trans.  1.  To  play  on,  in  a  figurative  sense. 

The  AQyii\JiddU  them !  1  am  glad  they  are  going. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  i.  3. 

2.  To  play  (a  tune)  on  a  fiddle. 
flddle-biock  (fld'1-blok),  n.    Naut.,  a  long  block 

having  two  sheaves  of  different  di- 
ameters in  the  same  plane,  not,  as 
in  the  usual  form,  side  by  side,  but 
one  above  the  other. 

fiddle-bow  (fid '1 -bo),  n.  A  bow 
strung  with  horse-hair  with  which 
the  strings  of  the  violin  or  a  similar 
inBtmmentaresetinvibration.  Al- 
so fiddlestick.    See  cut  under  violin. 

fiddlecumt,  flddlecomet  (fid'l- 
kum),  a.  [Cf.  fiddte-oum-faddle, 
fiddle-de-dee.'\    Nonsensical. 

Do  you  think  such  a  fine  proper  gentleman  as  he  cares 
for  a  fiddleeome  tale  of  a  draggle-tailed  girl  ? 

Vanbruffh,  Relapse,  iv.  1. 

fiddle-cum-faddle,  fiddle-come-faddle  (fid'l- 
kum-fad"l),  n.    Same  a,a  fiddle-faddle. 

Boys  must  not  be  their  own  choosers ;  .  .  .  they  have 
their  sympathies  andjiddle-come-faddles  in  their  brain,  and 
know  not  what  they  would  ha'  themselves. 

Cowley,  Cutter  of  Coleman  Street. 

fiddle-de-dee  (fid'1-de-de'),  interj.  [Loosely 
connected  with  fiddle-faddle  and  fidMestick! 
used  in  the  same  way  in  allusion  to  fiddle,  which 
in  popular  use  carries  with  it  a  suggestion  of 
contempt  and  ridicule;  hardly,  as  has  been 
suggested,  a  corruption  of  the  It.  exclamation 
fediddio,  lit.  God's  faith.]  ,  Nonsense!  an  ex- 
clamation used  in  dismissing  a  remark  as  silly 
or  trifling. 

All  the  return  he  ever  had  .  .  .  was  a  word,  too  com- 
mon, I  regret  to  say,  in  female  lips,  viz.,  fiddle-de-dee. 

De  Quificey,  Secret  Societies,  i. 

fiddle-faddle  (fid'l-fad"l),  v.  i.  [A  varied  re- 
duplication of  ^(idte,  expressing  contempt:  see 
fiddle-de-dee.  Cf .  fidfad,  a  shorter  form.]  To 
trifle ;  busy  one's  self  with  nothing ;  talk  trifling 
nonsense;  dawdle;  dally. 

Ye  may  as  easily 
Outrun  a  cloud,  driven  by  a  northern  blast. 
As  fiddle-faddle  so.  Ford,  Broken  Heart,  i.  3. 

fiddle-faddle  (fid'l-fad"l),  «.  and  a.  [See  fid- 
dle-faddle, v.]  I,  ».  Trifling  talk;  trifles.  Also 
fiddle-Bum-faddle  and  fidfad. 

Th'  alarums  of  soft  vows  and  sighs,  and  fiddle-faddles. 
Spoils  all  our  trade. 

FletcJier,  Humorous  Lieutenant,  i.  1. 

II,  a.  Trifling;  making  a  bustle  about  no- 
thing. 
She  was  a  troublesome  fiddle-faddle  old  woman. 

ArbutJiTWt. 

flddle-faddler  (fid'l-fad''''16r),  n.    One  who 
busies  himself  with  fiddle- 
faddles. 

fiddle-fish  (fid'l-flsh),  n. 
The  monkfish  or  angel- 
fish:  so  called  from  its 
shape.     [Local,  Bug.] 

fiddle-head  (fld'1-hed),  n. 
Naut,  an  ornament  at 
the  bow  of  a  ship,  over  the 
cutwater,  consisting  of 
carved  work  in  the  form 
of  a  volute  or  scroll,  re- 
sembling somewhat  that 
at  the  head  of  a  violin.  — 

fiddler  (fid'16r),  n.  [<  ME.  fideler,fydeler,  fifhe- 
ler,  <  AS.  fithelere  =  D.  vedelaar  =  MHG.  vide- 
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tore,  G.  fiddler  =  Icel.  fidhlari  =  Dan.  fidler,  a 
fiddler  (cf.  ML.  vitulator,  vidulator) ;  from  the 
verb  (which  is  not  recorded  in  AS. ) :  see  fiddle  J] 

1.  One  who  plays  a  fiddle,  violin,  or  some  simi- 
lar instrument;  a  violinist. 

IToust  to  fare  as  afUhder  or  afrere,  for  to  seke  testes. 
Piers  Plowman  (B),  x.  92. 
I'm  the  king  of  the  fidlers. 
SoUn  Hood's  Birth  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  351). 
What  music  will  be  in  him  when  Hector  has  knocked 
out  his  brams,  I  know  not,  .  .  .  unless  the  Mdler  Apollo 
gets  his  sinews  to  make  catlings  on. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C,  iii.  3. 

2.  Asixpence.  [Eng.  slang.]— 3.  In  the  United 
States,  a  fiddler-crab. 

Fiddlers,  which  the  inexperienced  visitor  might  at  first 
mistake  for  so  many  peculiar  beetles,  as  they  run  about 
side-ways,  each  with  his  huge  single  claw  folded  upon  his 
body  like  a  wing-case.  Harper's  Uag.,  LXXVI.  735. 

4.  The  common  sandpiper,  Tringoides  Jiypoleu- 
cus,  so  called  from  its  habit  of  balancing  the 
body  as  if  on  a  pivot.  The  corresponding  species  in 
the  United  States,  T.  macularius,  is  for  the  same  reason 
called  teetertail  or  tip-up.— Fiddler's  fare,  meat,  drink, 
and  money. 

Miss.  Did  your  ladyship  play? 

Lady  Sm.  Yes  and  won ;  so  I  came  off  with  fiddler's 
fa/re,  meat,  drink,  and  money. 

SvAft,  Polite  Conversation,  iii. 
Fiddler's  green,  a  name  given  by  sailors  to  their  dance- 
houses  and  other  places  of  frolic  on  shore ;  sailors'  para- 
dise.— Fiddler's  money,  a  lot  of  small  silver  coins,  such 
small  coin  being  the  remuneration  paid  to  fiddlers  in  old 
times  by  each  of  the  company.— Fiddler's  muscle.  See 
fidicitwXis. 

flddler-crab  (fid'lSr-krab),  n.  A  small  crab  of 
the  genus  Gelasimus,  as  G.  vocans  or  G.  pugila- 
tor;  a  calling-crab:  so  called  from  the  waving 
or  brandishing  of  the  odd  large  claw,  as  if  fid- 
dling. They  are  useful  for  bait,  and  injurious  by  burrow- 
ing into  and  weakening  levees  and  dams.  See  cut  under 
Gelasimus. 

fiddle-shaped  ( fid'l-shapt)  ,a.   Having  the  form 
of  a  fiddle  or  violin ;  pandurate  or 
pandurif  orm :  applied  in  botany  to 
an  obovate  leaf  which  is  contracted 
above  the  base. 

fiddlestick  (fid'1-stik),  n.  [ME. 
fydylstyh;  <  fiMle  +  stick,  ».]  1. 
Same  &sfiddle-T}ow. 

Here's  my  fiddlestick;  here's  that  shall 
make  you  dance.      Shak.,  H.  and  J.,  iii.  1. 

2.  A  mere  nothing;  chiefly  as  an 
exclamation,  nonsense!  fiddle-de-dee!  often  in 
the  plural,  flddlesMclcs ! 

You  are  strangely  frighted ; 
Shot  with  s.fi^leBtick !  who's  here  to  shoot  you? 

Fletcher,  Pilgrim,  iii.  4. 
At  such  an  assertion  he  would  have  exclaimed :  A  fiddle- 
stickl    Why  and  how  that  word  has  become  an  interjec- 
tion of  contempt  I  must  leave  those  to  explain  who  can. 
Southey,  The  Doctor,  clxxxix. 
She  wanted  to  marry  her  cousin,  Tom  Poyntz,  when 
they  were  both  very  young,  and  proposed  to  die  of  a  bro- 
ken heart  when  I  arranged  her  match  with  Mr.  Newcome. 
A  broken  fiddlestick  I  she  would  have  ruined  Tom  Poyntz 
in  a  year.  Thackeray,  Newcomes,  x. 

The  devil  rides  on  a  fiddlestick.   See  devil. 

fiddle-string  (fid'l-string),  n.  A  string  for  a 
fiddle  or  violin. 

fiddle-treet,  »•     Same  as  fiddlewood. 

fiddle'WOOd  (fid'1-wud),  n.  [Formerly  also  fid- 
dle-tree; <  fiddle  +  wood  (or  tree).  The  E. 
name  (as  the  NL.  generic  name  Cifharexylum, 
which  is  a  translation  of  fiddlewood)  existed 
before  1692,  and  appar.  originated  in  Barba- 
dos or  Jamaica.  The  wood  was  said  at  that 
time  to  be  used  in  making  fiddles.  The  notion 
that  the  name  is  a  half-translation,  half -perver- 
sion of  P.  ioisfld^e,  'stanch  or  faithful  wood,' 
in  allusion  to  its  durability,  finds  record  in 
Miner's  "Gardener's  Biet."  (1759)  (where  the 
"French"  name  is  given  as  "fidelle  wood"),  but 
lacks  evidence.  The  F.  fldMe  does  not  mean 
'  stanch'  except  as  a  synonym  of  '  faithful,'  and 
is  prop.,  like  E.  faithful,  a  subjective  term,  not 
applicable  to  inert  objects.  Its  orig.  L.  fldelis, 
faithful,  etc.,  has,  however,  the  objective  sense 
stanch,  strong,  durable,  etc.]  A  common  name 
for  West  Indian  species  of  CifharexyTmn,  and 
trees  of  allied  genera,  as  C.  guadrangulare,  C. 
villosum  (which  is  also  found  in  southern  Flor- 
ida), Fitex  umbrosa,  Petitia  Domingensis,  etc. 
The  wood  is  heavy,  hard,  and  strong,  and  is 
used  in  building.  „  „ ,  „ 

fiddling  (fid'ling),  n.     [Verbal  n.  ot  fiddle,  v.] 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  playing  on  the  fiddle. 
We  see  Tif  em's  fiddling,  and  Commodus's  skill  in  fencing, 

on  several  of  their  medals.    Addison,  Ancient  Medals,  in. 

2.  Trifling;  useless  or  unimportant  doings; 
fidgeting  with  the  fingers  or  hands. 
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Those  degenerate  arts  and  shifts,  whereby  many  coun- 
sellors and  governors  gain  both  favour  with  their  masters 
and  estimation  with  the  vulgar,  deserve  no  better  name 
than  fiddlinn,  being  things  rather  pleasing  for  the  time, 
and  graceful  to  themselves  only,  than  tending  to  the  weal 
and  advancement  of  the  State. 
Bacon,  True  Greatness  of  Kingdoms  and  Estates  (ed.  1887). 

fiddUng  (fid'ling),  jj.  a.  IPjir.oi fiddle,  v.']  Tri- 
fling;  trivial;  ftissily  busy  with  nothing. 

Good  cooks  cannot  abide  what  they  justly  call  fiddling 

work,  where  abundance  of  time  is  spent,  and  little  done. 

Swift,  Directions  to  Servants,  ii. 

Fidei  Defensor  (fid'e-i  de-fen's6r).  [L. :  fidei, 
gen.  of  fides,  faith ;  defensor,  defender.]  De- 
fender of  the  Faith.    See  defender. 

fidejussion  (fi-de-jush'gn),  n.  [<  LL.  fid^us- 
sio\n-),  <  fid^tissus,  pp.  of  fid^ubere,  or  sepa- 
rately ^de^Mftere,  be  surety  or  bail,  lit.  confirm 
by  a  promise,  <  fide,  abl.  of  fides,  faith,  prom- 
ise, -I-  juhere,  order,  bid,  ratify,  approve.]  In 
law,  suretyship;  the  act  of  being  bound  as 
surety  for  another. 

If  he  will  be  a  surety,  such  is  the  nature  of  fidejussion 
and  suretiship,  he  must.  Farindon,  Sermons  (1647),  p.  16. 

fidejussor  (fi-de-jus'or),  n.  [LL.,  <  fidejussus, 
pp.  otfid^ubere:  see  fidqiission.^  A  surety; 
one  boim(3l  for  another. 

God  might  .  .  .  have  appointed  godfathers  to  give  an- 
swer in  behalf  of  the  children,  and  to  be  fidejussors  for 
them.  Jer.  Taylor,  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  §  18. 

fidelet,  a.  [<  OF.  fidele,  F.  fiddle,  <  L.  fidelis, 
faithful,  that  may  be  trusted,  trusty,  true,  < 
fides,  faith,  trust :  see  faith.  Of.  feaP-,  a  dou- 
blet ot  fidele.']    Faithful;  loyal. 

We  not  only  made  his  [Pole's]  whole  family  of  nought, 
but  enhanced  them  to  so  high  nobility  and  honour  as  they 
have  been  so  long  as  they  were  ti-ue  axiA  fidele  unto  us. 

Hen.  VIII.  to  Sir  T.  Wyatt,  March  10, 1539. 

fidelity  (fi-del'i-ti),  «.  [<  F.  fiMlitS  =  Pr.  fe- 
deltat  =  Sp.  fidelidad  =  Pg.  fidelidade  =  It.  fe- 
deltd,  fedeUta,  fidelitd,  <  L.  fidelita(t-)s,  faith- 
fulness, firm  adherence,  trustiness,  <  fidelis, 
faithful:  see  fidele.  Cf.  fealty,  a  doublet  of 
fidelity.']  1.  (5ood  faith;  careful  and  exact  ob- 
servance of  duty  or  performance  of  obligations : 
as,  conjugal  or  of&cial  fidelity. 

I  experienced  in  this  brave  Arab  such  an  extraordinary 
instance  oi  fidelity,  as  is  rarely  to  be  met  with. 

Poeocke,  Description  of  the  East,  I.  114. 
Constancy,  fidelity,  bounty,  and  generous  honesty,  are 
the  gems  of  noble  minds. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ.  Mor.,  i.  36. 

2.  Faithful  devotion  or  submission ;  unswerv- 
ing adherence ;  close  or  exact  conformity ;  feal- 
ty; allegiance:  as,  ^(ieK*y  to  a  husband  or  wife, 
or  to  a  taist ;  fidelity  to  one's  principles  or  to  in- 
structions ;  the  dog  is  the  type  of  fidelity. 

The  fidelity  of  the  allies  of  Eome,  which  had  not  been 
shaken  by  the  defeat  of  Thrasymenus,  could  not  resist  the 
fiery  trial  of  Cannss.  Dr.  Arnold,  Hist.  Home,  xliv. 

Verbal  translations  are  always  inelegant,  because  al- 
ways destitute  of  beauty  of  idiom  and  language,  for  by 
their  fidelity  to  an  author's  words  they  become  treacher- 
ous to  his  reputation. 

Grainger,  Advertisement  to  Elegies  of  TibuUus. 

3.  Faithful  adherence  to  truth  or  reality ;  strict 
conformity  to  fact;  truthfulness;  exactness; 
accuracy :  as,  the  fidelity  of  a  witness,  of  a  nar- 
rative, or  of  a  picture —  order  of  Fidelity,  (a)  An 
order  of  the  duchy  of  Baden,  founded  by  the  margrave 
Charles  William  in  1715.  It  is  still  in  existence,  and  con- 
sists of  two  classes  only,  that  of  grand  cross  and  that  of 
commander.  The  badge  is  a  cross  of  eight  points  in  red 
enamel,  having  between  each  two  arms  the  cipher  CC ; 
the  same  cipher  occupies  the  middle  of  the  cross,  with  the 
motto  Fidelitas.  The  ribbon  is  orange-colored  and  edged 
with  blue.  (&)  An  order  of  Portugal,  founded  by  John  VI. 
in  1823  for  the  supporters  of  the  monarchy  during  the  in- 
surrectionary movements  in  that  country. =SyiI.  Faith, 
integrity,  trustiness,  trustworthiness,  conscientiousness; 
Constancy,  Faithfulness,  etc.  (see^rmness). 

fides  (fi'dez), TO.  [L.,  faith,  personified  Faith: 
see  faith.]  1.  Faith. — 2.  [cop.]  In.Rom.myth., 
the  goddess  of  faith  or  fidelity,  commonly  rep- 
resented as  a  matron  wearing  a  wreath  of  olive- 
or  laurel-leaves,  and  having  in  her  hand  ears 
of  corn  or  a  basket  of  fruit.— Bona  fides,  good 
faith. — Mala  fides,  bad  faith. 

fidfad  (fid'fad),  n.  [E.  dial.,  a  trifle,  a  trifler: 
see  fiddle-faddle  and  fad'^.]  A  contraction  of 
fiddle-faMle. 

fidge  (fij),  i>.-,  pret.  and  -pv-fidged,  -p-pi.fidging. 
[Assibilated  form  of  ^gl,  this  being  another 
formofj^cfc,j^fee2:see^gi,^cfc,  and^fee^.  Hence 
freq.  fidget.]  I.  intrans.  To  fidget.  [Now  only 
Scotch.] 

Nay,  never  ^d^e  up  and  down,  .  .  .  and  vex  himself. 
B.  Jonson,  Bartholomew  Fair,  i.  1. 

The  fidging  of  gallants  to  Norfolk  and  up  and  down 
countries.  Middleton,  Black  Book. 

Even  Satan  glower'd  and  fidg'd  fu'  fain. 

Burns,  Tam  o'  Shanter. 


fidge 

II.  trans.  To  cause  to  fidget.     [Seotcli.] 
>e  er  claw  your  lug,  niiA  fidge  your  back. 

Bu/rns,  Prayer  to  the  Scotch  Representatives. 

fidget  (fij'et),  V.  [<  fidge  +  dim.  -et,  whidh  has 
here  a  freq.  force :  see  fidge.'i  I.  intrans.  To 
move  uneasily  one  way  and  the  other;  move 
irregularly,  or  in  fits  and  starts;  bo  restless 
or  uneasy ;  show  impatience  or  uneasiness  by 
restless  movements. 

II.  trans.  To  make  restless,  nervous,  or  fid- 
gety. 

"  I  think  you  would  ridpef  me,"  she  remarked. 

Scribner's  Mag.,  III.  677. 

fidget  (fij'et),  n.  [<  fidget,  v.2  The  expression 
of  uneasiness,  restlessness,  impatience,  etc.,  by 
irregular  spasmodic  movements  and  changes  of 
physical  expression;  the  condition  of  feeling 
thus  expressed :  commonly  in  the  plural :  as,  to 
be  in  a  fidget  or  the  fidgets;  to  have  the  fidgets. 

But  sedentary  weavers  of  long  tales 
Give  me  the  fidgets,  and  my  patience  fails. 

Coioper,  Conversation,  1.  208. 

fldgetily  (fij'et-i-li),  adv.  In  a  fidgety  or  rest- 
less manner. 

Gillian  fidgetUy  watches  her. 

R.  Broughton,  Second  Thoughts,  il.  3. 

fidgetiness  (fij'et-i-nes),  n.  l<  fidgety  +  -ness.'] 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  fidgety. 

Hia  manner  was  a  strange  mixture  of  fidgetiness,  imperi- 

ousness,  and  tenderness.  G.  H.  Lewes. 

Fidgetiness  of  fingers  shows  a  great  amount  of  separate 

action  of  small  nerve-centres,  or  the  centres  for  small  parts. 

F.  Warner,  Physical  Expression,  p.  262. 

fidgety  (fij'et-i),  a.  \<  fidget  +  ^'^:\  Of  the 
nature  of  or  expressive  of  a  fidget ;  being  in  a 
fidget;  moving  about  uneasily;  restless;  ner- 
vously impatient. 

There  she  sat,  frightened  and  fidgety. 

T.  Hook,  Gilbert  Qumey. 

We  have  our  periodical  fits  of  fidgety  doubts  and  (ears, 
and  society  is  alarmed  by  ideas  of  ruin  and  disruption,  as 
aeltators  come  out  with  threats  or  prophecies  of  evil. 

N.  A.  Beii.,  CXXXIX.  101. 

fidging-fain  (fij'ing-fan),  a.  [Sc,  also  fidgin- 
fain;  <  fidging,  ppr.  ot  fidge,  v.,  +  fain,  glad.] 
Restless  with  delight. 

Maggy,  quoth  he,  and  by  my  bags, 
Tin  fidging-fain  to  see  you. 

Maggy  Lauder  (Kitson's  Scottish  Songs). 
Wha  will  crack  [chat]  to  me  my  lane  ? 
Wha  will  mak'  me  fidgi/n'  fain  ? 

Bums,  The  Kantin'  Dog,  the  Daddie  o't. 

fid-hole  (fid'hol),  n.  The  square  hole  in  the 
heel  of  a  topmast  or  topgallantmast  into  which 
the  fid  is  inserted. 

Fidia  (fid'i-a),  «.  [NL.  (Baly,  1863).  A  non- 
sense-name.^ 1.  A  genus  of  Chrysomelidos  or 
leaf -beetles.  The  prothorax  is  cy- 
lindi'ical,  not  margined  at  the  sides; 
there  are  distinct  postocular  lobes; 
the  prosternal  sutures  are  obsolete; 
and  the  femora  are  not  toothed.  Af  ew 
species  inhabit  Nortli  America.  F. 
viticida  (Walsh)  is  about  6  millime- 
ters long,  chestnut-brown,  and  dense- 
ly covered  with  short  whitish  hair; 
it  is  very  injurious  to  grape-vines, 
upon  the  foliage  of  which  it  feeds. 

2.    [I.  C]    A   member    of    this        Crape^Tme       Fidia 

genus. 

fidicent,  »•    [L-j  <  fides,  a  lute, 
lyre,  cithern,  +  eanere,  sing,  play.]  In  old  musio, 
a  performer  on  the  lute,  lyre,  or  harp. 

Fidicina  (fi-dis'i-nS),  n.  [NL.  (Amyot  and  Ser- 
ville),  <  L.  fidiceri',  a  player  on  the  lute,  lyre, 
etc. :  see  fidicen."]  A  genus  of  homopterous  in- 
sects, of  the  family  Cicadidce,  containing  such 
species  as  the  tropical  American  F.  mannifera, 
famous  for  the  loudness  of  its  shrilling,  whence 
the  name. 

fidicinal  (fi-dis'i-nal),  a.  [<  L.  fidicinus,  of  or 
for  playing  on  stnnged  instruments  (<  fidicen 
(fididn-),  a  player  on  the  lute,  lyre,  etc. :  see 
fidicen),  +  -al.']  Pertaining  to  stringed  instru- 
ments of  either  the  harp  or  the  viol  class. 

fidicinalis  (fi-dis-i-na'lis),  n. ;  pi.  fididnales 
(-lez).  [NL.,  <  L.  fidicen  (fididn-),  a  player  on 
the  lute  :  see  fidicinal.']  The  fiddler's  muscle, 
one  of  the  four  little  lumbrical  muscles  in  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  the  action  of  which  facili- 
tates quick  motion  of  the  fingers.  See  lumbri- 
calis. 

fidicinius  (fid-i-sia'i-us),  m. ;  pi.  fididnii  (-i). 
[Nh. :  see  fididnalis.]    S&me  a,s  fididnalis. 

fidicnla  (fi-dik'u-la),  n. ;  pi.  fidiculcE  (-le).  [L., 
dim.  of  fides,  a  lute,  lyre,  etc.]  A  small  musi- 
cal instrument  having  the  shape  of  a  lyre. 

fidispinalis  (fid"i-spi-na'li8),  TO. ;  -pi.  fidispinales 
(-lez).  The  deep-seated  multifid  muscle  of  the 
back;  the  multifidus  spinse.     Coues. 
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Fidonia  (fi-do'ni-a),  n.  [NL.,  in-eg.  <  Gr.  fetSdg, 
sparing,  thrifty,  <  ^elSeaeai,  be  sparing,  spare ; 
ef .  feidiiviog,  with  a  narrow  neck,  <peid<M,  an  oil- 
can with  a  naiTow  neck.]  A  genus  of  geomet- 
rid  moths.  F.  piniaria,  the  bordered  white  moth,  is  a 
beautiful  insect,  having  its  wings  on  the  upper  side  of  a 


(J^.  viticida),    (Line 
shows  natural  size.) 


Male  and  Female  of  Fidcniafaxoni,  natural  size. 

dusky-brown  color,  and  adorned  with  numerous  pale-yel- 
low spots.  The  caterpillar  feeds  on  the  Scotch  fir.  F. 
foiconi  is  a  common  New  England  species,  extending  west 
to  Missouri,  having  ochery-brown  fore  wings  and  lighter 
hind  wings. 

fiducial  (fi-dii'shal),  a.  [=  Pg.  fiducial  =  It. 
fidudale,  <  ML.  "fidudalis,  <  L.  fiduda,  trust, 
confidence,  a  thing  held  in  trust,  reliance,  a 
pledge,  deposit,  pawn,  mortgage,  ifidere,  trust: 
see  faith.']  If.  Trusting;  confident;  undoubt- 
ing;  firm. 

Such  &  fiducial  persuasion  as  cannot  deceive  us. 

Bp.  Hall,  Remains,  p.  268. 

Faith  is  cordial,  and  such  as  God  will  accept  of,  when 
it  alfordsjiduciai  reliance  on  the  promises,  and  obedien- 
tial submission  to  the  commandments.  Havmrumd. 

2.  Same  &sfiidudary,  2. — 3.  Inphysics,  having 
a  fixed  position  or  character,  and  hence  used 
as  a  basis  of  reference  or  comparison. 

It  [the  knee-piece  in  an  electrometer]  also  carries  a.  fidu- 
cial mark  running  opposite  a  graduation  on  one  edge  of 
the  groove,  toy  means  of  which  whole  turns  of  the  screw 
are  read  off,  fractions  being  estimated  by  means  of  a  drum 
head.  Fncyc.  Brit.,  VIII.  120. 

In  half  an  hour  there  was  an  evident  commencement  of 
whitening  from  the  fid'ucial  yellow  ray  to  the  mean  red. 

Ure,  Diet.,  III.  110. 

Fiducial  edge  of  a  ruler,  the  thin  or  feather  edge.  Gil- 
lespie.— Fiauclal  points,  in  thermometry,  the  melting- 
point  of  ice  and  the  boiling-point  of  water  under  a  baro- 
metric pressure  of  760  mm,  at  0°  C,  in  latitude  45%  and  at 
the  sea-level. 

fiducially  (fi-du'shal-i),  adv.   With  confidence. 

fiduciary  (fi-du'shi-a-ri),  a.  and  n.  [=  P.  fidu- 
daire  =  Pg.  It.  fidu'dario,  <  L.  fidudarims,  of  or 
relating  to  a  thing  held  in  trust  (ML.  also  as 
a  noun),  <  fiduda,  trust,  a  thing  held  in  trust : 
see  fiducial.]  I.  a.  If.  Confident;  steady;  un- 
doubting;  unwavering;  firm. 

Elaiana  can  rely  no  where  upon  mere  love  and  fiduciary 
obedience,  unless  at  her  own  home,  where  she  is  exem- 
plarily  loyal  to  herself  in  a  high  exact  obedience.  Howell. 
That  faith  which  is  required  of  us  is  then  perfect  when 
it  produces  in  us  a  fiduciary  assent  to  whatever  the  gos- 
pel has  revealed.  Abp.  Wake,  Prep,  for  Death. 

2.  Having  the  nature  of  a  trust,  especially  a 
financial  trust ;  pertaining  to  a  pecuniary  trust 
or  trustee :  as,  a  fiduciary  power.  .Also  fidudal. 

Augustus,  for  particularreasons,  first  began  to  author- 
ize the  fiduciary  bequest,  which  in  the  Roman  law  was 
called  fidei  commissum. 

Montesquieu,  Spirit  of  Laws  (trans.),  xxvii.  1,  note. 
Commercial  credit  ...  is  to-day  the  most  important 
wheel  in  the  whole  fiduciary  mechanism. 

Cyc.  Pol.  Econ.,  I.  695. 

Fiduciary  capacity,  a  relation  of  trust  and  confidence : 
a  phrase  much  used  in  the  law  of  imprisonment  for  debt 
and  of  insolvency  and  bankruptcy,  to  indicate  the  position 
•  of  the  trusted  party  in  relations  such  as  attorney  and  client, 
guardian  and  ward,  etc. ;  the  general  rule  being  that,  not- 
withstanding the  abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt,  a 
liability  incurred  in  a  fiduciary  capacity  may  be  enforced 
by  arrest  and  imprisonment,  and  is  not  terminated  by  a 
discharge  in  bankruptcy  or  insolvency. — Fiduciary  debt. 
See  debt. 

n.  n.;  TjA.  fiduda/ries  (^-Tiz).  1.  One  who  holds 
a  thing  in  trust ;  a  trustee. 

Prescription  transfers  the  possession,  and  disobliges  the 
fiduciary  from  restitution. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Ductor  Dubitantium. 

2t.  One  who  depends  for  salvation  on  faith 
without  works ;  an  Antinomian. 

The  second  obstructive  is  that  of  the  fiduciwry,  that 
faith  is  tile  only  instrument  of  his  justification,  and  ex- 
clndea  good  works  from  contributing  anything  towards  it. 

Ha/mrnond, 
fiel  (fi),  imterj.  [Also  written /j/;  <  ME.  fi,  fy, 
cf .  loel.  fy,  fei  =  Sw.  Dan.  fy,  fie  (Sw.  fy  sham, 
Dan.  fy skam  dig,&etov  shame!),  ='D.fij  =  'LG. 
fi  =  M3.G.fi,pM,  G.pfui  =  OF.  fi,fy,  F.fi,  fie; 
cf.  L.  phu,fu,  also  pky,  and  'E^.f oh,  faugh,  phew, 
etc. :  natural  expressions  of  disg^ast.]  .An  inter- 
jection expressing  contempt,  dislike,  disappro- 
bation, or  impatience,  and  sometimes  surprise. 

He  that  seith  to  his  brother,  fy !  schal  be  gilti  to  the 

counsell.  Wyelif,  Mat.  v.  22  (Purv.). 

Fye  on  the,  traytoure  attaynte,  at  this  tyde ; 

Of  treasoune  thou  tyxste  hym,  that  triste  the  for  trewe, 

York  Plays,  p.  316. 


field 

Fie  upon  thee !    Art  thou  a  judge,  and  wilt  be  afraid  to 
give  right  judgment? 

Latimer,  2d  Sermon  bet  Edw.  VI.  i66o, 

Fm  on  this  storm  1        ' 

I  will  go  seek  the  king.  Shak.,  Lear,  lii.  i. 

Acres.   I  — I  — I —  don't  feel  quite  so  bold,  somehow 

as  I  did.  ' 

Sir  Luc.   Ofie! — consider  your  honour. 

Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  v.  3. 
fie^  (fi),  n.  -An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form  of /eel. 
fiedlerite  (fed'16r-it),  ».      [After  Baron  von 
Medler.]    A  hydrous  lead  chlorid  found  in  tab- 
ular monoclinio  crystals  in  the  ancient  slags  of 
Laurium,  Greece,  having  been  produced  by  the 
action  of  sea-water  upon  them. 
fief  (fef ),  n.     [<  F.  fi^f,  OF.  fief,  fieu,  fied,  etc. : 
see  /ee2,  feud^,  feoff.]   1 .  A  f ee ;  a  feud ;  an  es- 
tate held  of  a  superior  on  condition  of  military 
or  other  service.    •^- ■'-^'' 


He  cautioned  him  against  forming  any  designs  on  Ka- 
ples,  since  that  kingdom  was  ajJ^of  the  church. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  i. 

In  France  a  revolution  has  passed  over  the  fitf,  and  it 
has  become  a  mere  administrative  subdivision,  the  Com- 
mune. Maine,  Early  Law  and  Custom,  p.  326. 

2.  In  French-Canadian  law,  immovable  prop- 
erty held  under  a  feudal  tenure,  to  which  is  at- 
tached a  privilege  of  nobility,  subject  to  feal- 
ty and  homage  and  to  certain  services  to  the 
seignior. 
Also  feoff. 
fiel  (fel),  a.  [So.,  also  written  fdl,  feele;  cf. 
leel.  felldr,  fit,  ppr.  of  fella,  join,  fit.]  Comfort- 
able; cozy. 

0  leeze  me  on  my  spinning-wheel, 
0  leeze  me  on  my  rook  an'  reel ; 
Frae  tap  to  tae  that  deeds  me  bien. 
An'  haps  raefiel  an'  warm  at  e'en,! 

Burns,  Bess  and  her  Spinning- Wheel. 

field  (feld),  m.  [Early  mod.  E.  a,lsofeeM,feelde; 
<  ME.feeld,feld,fild,  <  AS. /eZii,  a  field,  pasture, 
plain,  open  country,  =  OS.  feld  =  OFries.  feld, 
field  =  D.  veld  =  MLG.  LG.  feld  =  OHG.  feU, 
MHG.  velt,  G.feld  (>  Sw.  fait  =  Dan.  felt),  a 
field;  Goth.  *filth  (?)  not  found.  Perhaps  akin 
to  AS.  folde,  the  earth,  dry  land,  a  land,  country, 
region,  the  ground,  soil,  earth,  clay:  seefoW. 
Cf.  Finn,  pelto,  a  field;  OBulg.  po^e  =  Buss. 
pole,  a  field;  OBulg.  polu,  open.  Connection 
with/eZi*,  a  hill,  is  doubtful ;  with/oM^,  an  in- 
elosuxe,  out  of  the  question.]  1.  A  piece  of 
cleared  or  cultivated  ground,  or  of  land  suitable 
for  pasture  or  tillage ;  specifically,  any  part  of 
a  farm  inclosed  or  set  apart  from  the  rest,  as 
for  a  special  use,  except  a  garden,  a  wood-lot, 
or  an  orchard,  and  the  appurtenances  of  the 
buildings:  as,  a  wheat-^eW,  or  a  field  of  pota- 
toes. 

An  even  feelde  thou  chese,  and  in  the  mene' .  .  . 
Or  hille  or  dale  in  mesure  thou  demene. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  4. 

Ihe  field  give  I  thee,  and  the  cave  that  is  therein. 

Gen.xxiii.  11. 

The  wretched,  bloody,  and  usurping  boar, 
That  spoil'd  your  e,\s.mraer  fields  and  fruitful  vines. 
Shak.,  Rich.  IIL,  v.  2. 

On  either  side  the  river  lie 
ijotis  fields  of  barley  and  of  rye. 

Tennyson,  Lady  of  Shalott. 

2.  -Any  piece  of  open  ground  set  apart  or  used 
for  a  special  purpose:  as,  ableaching-.^Z(J.  Spe- 
cifically—  3.  In  base-ball,  cricket,  and  similar 
games :  (a)  The  ground  on  which  the  game  is 
played;  more  specifically, in  base-baU,t'ha,t  part 
of  the  ground  on  which  the  fielders  play,  and 
known  as  in-field,  out-field,  right-,  center-,  and 
left-field,  according  to  the  station  of  the  cor- 
responding players.    See  (6). 

The  effect  of  the  slow  stroke  would  be  to  send  the  hit 
ball  to  the  Aght  field.  Sci.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LV.  168. 

(6)  The  fielders  collectively:  as,  the  wort  of 
the  field  was  excellent,  in  base-ball  the  field  in- 
cludes all  the  players  but  the  pitcher  and  catcher  (who 
are  also  included  when  their  work  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
other  players,  as  distinct  from  their  specific  work  as  pitcli- 
er  and  catcher),  and  is  divided  into  the  in-fkld,me  tmee 
basemen  and  the  short-stop,  and  the  out-field,  the  ngUt-, 
center-,  and  left-fielders.  See  fielder. 
4.  Any  continuous  extent  of  surface  consider- 
ed as  analogous  to  a  level  expanse  of  ground: 
as,  a  ^Z(i  of  ice  or  snow.    See  ice-field. 

Afield  consists  of  pieces  of  closely  aggregated  ice  cov- 
ering an  extensive  area.   A.  W.  Greely,  Arctic  Service,  m. 

kfidd  [of  ice]  in  motion  coming  against  another  ftW 

results  in  the  instant  upheaval  and  destruction  oi  me 

edges  of  the  conilicting  floes.  ,  .r 

A.  W.  Greely,  Arctic  Service,  p.  «. 

Specifically — 5 .  The  ground  or  blank  space  on 
which  figures  are  drawn :  as,  the  fi^ld  or  grouna 
of  apicture.— 6.  In9i«»»is.,thatpartof  the  sur- 
face of  a  coin  or  medal  which  is  left  unooonpiea 
by  the  main  device  ( '  type ') .  The  field  is  either  left 
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plain,  or  is  filled  with  symbols  or  letters,  which  (except 
whe«  they  appear  in  the  exergue)  are  described  as  being 
inth»  field,  or  in  fi&ld. 

7.  In  her.,  the  escutcheon,  considered  as  a 
plane  of  a  given  tincture  upon  which  the  dif- 
ferent hearings  appear  to  be  laid ;  also,  when 
the  escutcheon  is  divided  by  impalement  or 
quartering,  each  division,  as  a  quarter  or  the 
haU  divided  pale  wise,  it  being  considered  as  the 
whole  escutcheon  with  reference  to  that  coat 
of  arms.  (See  cut  under  shield.)  In  a  flag  the 
field  is  the  ground  of  each  division. 

Bright  flag  at  yonder  tapering  mast, 
Pling  out  your  field  of  azure  blue ; 
Let  star  and  stripe  be  westward  cast. 
And  point  as  Freedom's  eagle  flew  I 

N.  P.  Willis. 
The  American  yacht  flag  .  .  .  displays  a  white  foul  an- 
chor in  a  circle  of  13  stars  in  the  Wue^eM  [of  the  union]. 
Amer.  Cyc,  VII.  252. 

8.  In  entom.,  a  place,  space,  or  area,  as  a  di- 
vision of  the  surface  of  a  wing:  as,  the  pos- 
terior of  the  diseoidal^W. — 9.  Any  space  or 
region;  specifically,  any  region,  open  or  cov- 
ered with  forests,  considered  with  reference  to 
its  particular  products  or  features  j  an  extent 
of  ground  covered  with  or  containing  some 
special  natural  formation  or  production:  as, 
diamond-,  gold-,  coal-,  or  oil-  (petroleum-) ^eZds. 
— 10.  A  scene  of  operations;  open  space  of  any 
extent  considered  as  a  theater  of  action :  as,  re- 
searches in  the  field;  the  field  of  military  op- 
erations; a  hiiatiTag-field ;  the  general's  head- 
quarters were  in  the  field. 

The  Confederate  government  did  not  hesitate  to  enter 
tti6  field  and  take  a  share  in  the  business. 

J.  R.  Soley,  Blockade  and  Cruisers,  p.  155. 

Specifically — 11.  A  battle-ground;  the  space 
on  which  a  battle  is  or  has  been  fought ;  hence, 
a  battle ;  an  action :  as,  the  field  of  Waterloo ; 
the  field  was  held  against  all  odds;  to  show 
hoyr  fields  are  lost  and  won. 

This  yere  [1463]  was  a  felde  at  St.  Albons,  bytuene  the 
Kynge  and  y«  Duke  of  York.  .  .  .  This  yere  [1467]  was  a 
felde  at  Ludlow,  and  at  Bloreheth,  and  a  fray  bytuene  men 
of  the  Kingis  hous  and  men  of  lawe. 

Arnold's  Chronicle,  p.  xxxiv. 

I  goe  lyke  one  that,  having  lost  the  field. 
Is  prisoner  led  away  with  heavy  hart. 

Spenser,  Sonnets,  lii. 
A  Persian  prince 
That  won  three  fields  of  Sultan  Solyman. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  ii.  1. 

What  though  the  field  be  lost  1 
All  is  not  lost.  Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  106. 

With  his  back  to  the  field,  and  his  feet  to  the  foe. 

Cftmpbell,  Lochiel's  Warning. 

12.  The  sphere  or  range  of  any  connected  series 
of  actions;  a  subject  or  class  of  subjects  con- 
cerning which  observations  or  reflections  are 
made;  a  class  of  connected  objects  toward 
which  human  energies  are  directed ;  the  place 
where  or  that  about  which  one  busies  himself: 
as,  his  field  of  operations  was  his  counting- 
house  ;  philology  is  an  attractive  fi^ld  of  re- 
search; a  wide^eM  of  contemplation. 

The  varied  fields  of  science,  ever  new, 
Op'ning  and  wider  op'ning  on  her  view. 
"  Coviper,  Table-Talk,  1.  264. 

In  the  vast  field  of  criticism  on  which  we  are  entering 
innumerable  reapers  have  already  put  their  sickles. 

Macaulay. 

The  visn&l  field  is  less  identified  with  the  Anngei  field  in 
the  rabbit,  the  eyes  of  which  are  on  different  sides  of  the 
head  and  have  different  fields,  and  which  needs  a  strong 
stimulus  to  cause  bilateral  winking.  Amer.  Jour,  Psychol, 

13.  In  physics,  a  portion  of  space  considered  as 
traversed  by  equipotential  surfaces  and  lines 
of  force,  so  that  at  every  point  of  it  a  force 
would  be  exerted  upon  a  particle  placed  there. 
This  mode  of  expression  and  thought  was  originated  by 
Paraday,  and  is  applied  chiefly  to  electric  and  magnetic 
forces.  The  intensity  of  a  magnetic  fleld  is  the  force  which 
a  unit-pole  will  experience  when  placed  in  it. 

The  electric  field  is  the  portion  of  space  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  eleotrifled  bodies,  considered  with  reference  to 
electric  phenomena.  Clerk  Maxwell,  Elect,  and  Mag.,  §  44. 

14.  In  sporting:  (a)  Those  taking  part  in  a 
hunt. 

The  field  moves  off  toward  the  cover. 

Christian  Union,  March  31,  1887. 

(5)  All  the  entries  collectively  against  which  a 
single  contestant  has  to  compete :  as,  to  back  a 
crew  against  the  fi^ld.  (c)  Specifically,  aU  the 
contestants  not  individually  favored  in  betting: 
as,to  bet  on  thefieldin  a  horse-race — A  fair  fleld, 
a  fair  opportunity  for  action.  See  extract  under /a»o»%  n. ,  6. 
—Basal  fleld,  common  fleld,  Elysian  Fields,  etc.  See 
the  adjectives.— Field  electromagnet,  an  electromagnet ' 
producing  the  magnetic  fleld  in  which  the  armature  of  a 
dynamo  revolves.— Field  fortifloationa.  See  fortifica- 
tion.—fiem  of  vision  or  view,  in  general,  the  space  over 
which  objects  can  be  discerned;  the  compass  of  visual 
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power ;  in  a  telescope  or  microscope,  the  space  or  range 
withm  which  objects  are  visible  to  an  eye  looking  through 
the  mstrument.— Field  shunt,  the  shunt  or  derived  cir- 
cuit of  a  shunt- wound  dynamo  (see  dynamo)  which  gives 
rise  to  the  electromagnetic  fleld  in  which  the  armature  re- 
volves.—Fields  of  Colmhemi.  Same  as  areas  of  Cohn- 
Aetm  (which  see,  under  orca).— Flatness  of  the  fleld. 
See  ^tness.- Open-field  system,  field-grass  syste-m, 
phrases  used  m  describing  the  methods  of  allotment  and 
tillage  in  ancient  village  communities,  whereupon  the  open 
fields  of  the  community  arable  lots  were  allotted  from  time 
to  time  to  individuals,  and  plowed  and  cultivated  in  turn. 
The  next  fact  to  be  noted  is  that  under  the  Englisli  sys- 
tem the  open  fields  were  the  common  fields— the  arable 
land— of  a  village  community  or  township  under  a  manori- 
al lordship.  Seebohm,  Eng.  Vil.  Community,  p.  8. 
Three-field  system,  the  method  of  operating  the  open- 
fleld  system  in  ancient  village  communities  in  which  ro- 
tation of  crops  in  three  courses  was  pursued.— To  keep 
the  field,  (a)  To  keep  the  campaign  open ;  live  in  tents, 
or  be  in  a  state  of  active  operations :  as,  at  the  approach 
of  cold  weather  the  troops  were  unable  to  keep  the  field, 
(b)  To  maintain  one's  ground  against  all  comers. 
There  all  day  long  Sir  Pelleas  kept  the  field 
With  honour.  Tennyson,  Pelleas  and  Ettarre. 

To  take  the  field,  to  begin  the  active  operations  of  a 
campaign ;  put  troops  in  a  position  of  menace.— Uniform 
field,  in  physics,  a  field  of  force  throughout  which  the  force 
is  constant  and  has  everywhere  the  same  direction. — Unit 
fleld,  in  physics,  a  fleld  of  force  throughout  which  there 
IS  a  unit  force. 
field  (feld),  V.  [<  field,  «.]  I.  trans.  In  base- 
ball and  cricket,  to  catch  or  stop  and  return  to 
the  necessary  place :  as,  to  field  the  ball. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  take  to  the  field;  do  any- 
thing in  the  field,  as  exploring,  fighting,  or 
searching  for  food. 

The  more  highly  improved  breeds  of  the  pigeons  will  not 
field,  or  search  for  their  own  food. 

Darwin,y&T.  of  Animals  and  Plants,  p.  5. 
3.  In  base-ball  and  cricTcet,  to  act  as  a  fielder. 
Also  (in  cricket)  to  fag  out, 
field-ale  (feld'al),  n.  An  extortionate  practice 
of  the  ancient  officers  of  the  royal  forests  in 
England,  and  of  baUifEs  of  hundreds,  whereby 
they  compelled  persons  to  contribute  to  the 
supply  of  their  drink. 

Field-ale  .  .  .  [was]  a  kind  of  drinking  in  the  field  by 
bailiffs  of  hundreds,  for  which  they  gathered  money  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  hundred  to  which  they  belonged. 

Itees,  Cyc. 

field-allowance  (feld'a-lou'''ans),  n.  Milit.,  a, 
small  extra  payment  made  to  officers^  and  some- 
times to  privates,  on  active  service  m  the  field, 
to  compensate  partly  the  enhanced  price  of  all 
necessaries. 

field-artillery  (feld'ar-til''''e-ri),  ».  See  artil- 
lery. 

field-battery  (feld'bat''''6r-i),  n.  A  battery  of 
field-guns,  comprising  4  smooth-bore  guns  and 
2  howitzers,  or  6  rifled  or  6  12-pounder  guns, 
with  their  caissons,  forge,  and  battery-wagon. 
See  field-gun. 

field-bean  (feld'ben),  n.    See  bean\  2. 

field-bed  (feld'bed),  n.  A  bed  for  the  field;  a 
bed  that  may  be  easily  set  up  in  the  field;  a 
portable  bed. 

field-bird  (feld'berd),  n.  The  American  golden 
plover.     G.  Trumbull.     [Local,  Maine,  U.  S.] 

field-book  (feld'buk),  n.  A  book  used  in  sur- 
veying, engineering,  geology,  etc.,  in  which  are 
set  down  the  angles,  stations,  distances,  obser- 
vations, etc. 

The  '* Field  Book"  which  contains  the  surveys  and  a 
record  of  the  allotments  made  by  the  commissioners. 

Johns  Hopkins  Univ.  Studies,  IV.  47. 

field-bug  (feld'bug),  n.  A  bug  of  the  genus 
Pentatoma. 

field-carriage  (feld'kar''aj),  n.  Any  carriage 
used  to  mount  and  transport  a  gun,  ammunition, 
etc.,  belonging  to  a  field-battery  of  artillery. 

Field  codes.    See  code. 

field-colors  (feld'kul'orz),  n.  pi.  Milit,  flags 
about  a  foot  square,  carried  by  markers  in  the 
field  or  on  the  parade-ground,  to  indicate  the 
turning-points  of  a  column,  or  the  line  to  be 
occupied  in  the  formation  or  deployment  of  a 
body  of  troops.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  dis- 
tinctive flags  which  designate  the  position  of  the  head- 
quarters of  a  brigade,  division,  corps,  or  army,  on  the 
march  in  camp,  or  on  the  battle-field.  The  regimental 
flags  carried  in  the  fleld  and  on  occasions  of  ceremony  are 
sometimes  so  called  in  contradistinction  to  garrison  fiags, 
which  are  much  larger  in  size.  _ 

field-cornet  (feld'k6r"net),  n.  The  magistrate 
of  a  township  in  Cape  Colony,  South  Africa. 

field-cricket  (feld'krik"et),  n.  An  EngUsh 
name  of  Acheta  (or  Gryllus)  campestris,  one  of 
the  most  noisy  of  all  the  crickets,  larger  but 
rarer  than  the  house-cricket,     it  frequents  hot, 

,  sandy  districts,  in  which  it  bun-ows  to  the  depth  of  from 
6  to  12  inches,  and  sits  at  the  mouth  of  the  hole  watching 
for  prey,  which  consists  of  insects.  See  cut  under  Gryllus. 
The  slow  shrilling  of  the  field-cricket  in  the  grass. 

S.  Lanier,  Sci.  of  Eng.  Verse,  p.  33. 
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field-day  (feld'da),  n.  1.  A  day  when  troops 
are  drawn  up  for  instruction  in  field  exercises 
and  evolutions.  Hence — 2.  Any  day  of  un- 
usual bustle,  exertion,  or  display. 

Nobody  .  .  .  supposes  that  a  dinner  at  home  is  charac- 
terized by  .  .  .  the  mean  pomp  and  ostentation  which 
distinguish  our  banquets  on  gvanA  field-days. 

Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  xx. 

3.  A  day  when  explorations,  scientific  investi- 
gations, etc.,  as  of  a  society,  are  carried  on  in 
the  field. 

field-dog  (feld'dog),  n.    See  dog. 

field-dri'7er  (feld'dri'''ver),  n.  An  elected  of- 
ficer of  a  town,  charged  with  the  duty  of  pre- 
venting wandering  cattle  from  doing  damage, 
and  of  impounding  strays ;  a  hayward. 

The  Field  Drivers  [of  Bedford]  perform  the  duties  of  a 
hayward,  and  receive  fees,  commonly  called  pound-shot^ 
for  cattle.  Municip.  Corp.  Reports  (1836),  p.  2109. 

field-duck  (feld'duk),  n.    An  occasional  name 

of  the  little  bustard,  OUs  tetrax. 
fielded  (fel'ded),  a.     [<  field  -(-  -ed8.]    Being  in 

the  field  of  battle ;  encamped.     [Poetical.] 

That  we  with  smoking  swords  may  march  from  hence. 
To  help  OUT  fielded  friends.  Shak.,  Cor.,  i.  4. 

fielden-f  (fel'den),  a.     [<  field  +  -en^.']    Consist- 
ing of  fields. 
The  fielden  country  also  and  plains.  HoUand. 

field-eoLuipage  (feld'ek"wi-paj),  n.  See  equi- 
page\  1. 

fielder  (fel'dfer),  n.  1.  In  base-ball,  cricket,  etc., 
one  whose  duty  is  to  catch  or  stop  balls ;  spe- 
cifically, in  base-ball,  any  one  of  the  players  in 
the  field,  and  especially  one  of  the  three  play- 
ers who  stand  behind  and  at  the  right  and  left 
respectively  of  second  base.  See  base-ball. — 3. 
A  dog  trained  to  the  pursuit  of  game  in  the  field. 

fieldfare  (feld'far),  n.  [B.  dial,  also  fieldfare, 
felfare,  felfer,  etc. ;  <  MB.  fieldfare,  feldefare, 
<  AS.  *feldefare  (spelled  feldeware  in  the  single 
gloss  in  which  it  occurs:  "  Seorellus,  clodham- 
er  and  feldeware,  vel  bugium";  cf.  "seorellus, 
amore,"  i.  e.,  yellow-hammer,  q.  v. ;  bugium,  an 
obscure  word,  the  name  of  a  bird  (fieldfare), 
mentioned  along  with  the  ruddock,  goldfinch, 
lark,  dove,  etc.),  (.field,  field,  +  faran,  fare,  go. 
Not  the  same  word,  or  bird,  as  often  alleged, 
■m.th.AB.feolufor,feolufer,fedlefor,fealuor,feal- 
for,  felofer,  earUest  gloss  feoluferth,  a  kind  of 
water-fowl,  glossed  variously  by  L.  onocrotalus 
(pelican),^orp%no(sultana-hen),  and  torax{tai 
thorax,  lit.  'breast,'  in  allusion  to  the  pelican?). 
The  composition  of  AS.  feolufor,  etc.,  is  not 
clear.]    The  common  English  name  of  a  Buro- 


Fieldfare  { Turdits  pilaris'). 

pean  thrush.  Tardus  pilaris,  of  the  f  amUy  Tur- 
didce,  about  10  inches  long,  of  a  reddish-brown 
color,  with  blackish  tail  and  ashy  head,  a  winter 
resident  in  Great  Britain,  breeding  far  north. 
It  has  many  other  names,  besides  the  dialectal  variants  of 
fieldfare,  derived  from  its  color,  cries,  movements,  etc., 
some  of  them  shared  by  related  species  of  British  thrushes. 
He  com  him-self  y-charged  with  conyng  &  hares, 
With  fesauns  &feldfares  and  other  foules  grete. 

William  ofPaleme  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 182. 

Winter  birds,  as  woodcocks  and  fieldfares,  if  they  come 

early  out  of  the  northern  countries,  with  us  shew  cold 

winters.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist. 

Not  yet  the  hawthorn  bore  her  berries  red, 

With  which  the  fieldfa/re,  wintry  guest,  is  fed. 

Cowper,  Needless  Alarm. 

field-glass  (feld'glas),  n.  1.  A  kind  of  binoc- 
ular telescope  in  the  form  of  a  large  opera- 
glass,  provided  with  a  ease  slung  from  a  strap, 
so  that  it  can  be  conveniently  carried.  These 
glasses  are  used  especially  by  military  men  and 
tourists. —  3.  A  small  achromatic  telescope, 
usually  from  20  to  24  inches  long,  and  having 
from  3  to  6  joints  of  the  kind  known  as  tele- 
scopic. This  is  the  older  form  of  fleld-glass,  and  has 
now  been  almost  wholly  superseded  for  use  on  land  by  the 
.  binocular  form  described  above,  though  it  is  still  the  more 
common  form  for  marine  service. 
8.  That  one  of  the  two  lenses  forming  the  eye- 
piece of  an  astronomical  telescope  or  of  a  com- 
pound microscope  which  is  the  nearer  to  the 
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object-glass,  the  other  being  the  eye-glass.  Also 
called  ^eW-tejw. 

field-gun  (feld'gun),  n.  Alight  cannon  mounted 
on  a  carriage,  used  in  manoeuvers  in  the  field. 
The  principal  modern  guns  in  the  United  States  service 
are  3-lnch,  3.2-inch,  and  3.6-ini;h  breech-loading,  rifled, 
steel  guns.  There  are  also  some  smoothbores,  chiefly  12- 
pounders,  stiU  in  use.  A  dynamite-gun  was  employed  in 
the  Spanish  war  of  1898.  Also  called  fidd-pwce.  See 
cannon^  and  cut  under  gun^arriage, 

fleld-gimner  (feld'gun*  6r),  n.  A  cannoneer  be- 
longing to  a  field-battery  of  artillery. 

field-hand  (feld'hand),  n.  A  hand  or  person 
■who  works  in  the  fields ;  a  laborer  on  a  farm 
or  plantation. 

Even  in  the  so-called  Border  States  there  was  an  im- 
mense gulf  between  the  house-servant  and  the  ruder 
Field-hand.  S.  De  Vere,  Americanisms,  p.  U9. 

field-hospital  (feld'hos'pi-tal),  n.  A  building, 
tent,  or  place  temporarily  iised  as  a  hospital 
after  and  near  the  place  of  battle. 

The  horrible  scenes  of  suffering  on  the  battle-fleld  and 
in  the  field-hospitals. 

The  Independent  (New  York),  May  1, 1862. 

field-house  (f eld'hous),  n.   [<  ME.  *feldhoys  (?), 

<  AS.feldhus  (poet.),  a  tent,  <feld,  field,  +  hus, 
house.]    A  tent.    Imp.  Diet.     [Bare.] 

field-ice  (feld'is),  n.  Ice  foi-med  in  fields  or 
large  flat  surfaces,  in  the  polar  seas,  and  in  de- 
tached masses  oonstitutingfloes :  distinguished 
from  the  ice  of  icebergs  or  hummocks. 

Heavy  field-ice  was  found  off  Cape  Sabine,  increasing  in 
size  and  thickness  as  the  ship  advanced,  until  the  captain 
refused  to  go  further,  and  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening 
she  was  tied  up  to  a  floe. 

Schley  and  Soley,  Bescue  of  Greely,  p.  45. 

fleldie  (fel'di),  rt.  [Djm.otfielclrsparroiv.']  The 
hedge-sparrow  or  field-sparrow.  Accentor  modur 
laris.     [Eng.] 

fielding  (fel'ding),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  field,  «.] 
1.^^  base-ball  and  cricket,  play  in  the  field. — 
2.  The  exposure  to  sun  and  air  of  giiUe  or  malt- 
wash  in  casks,  in  order  to  promote  its  aeetifiea- 
tion.    E.  H.  Knight. 

The  fielding  method  [of  making  vinegar]  requires  a  much 
larger  extent  ol  space  and  utensils  than  the  stowing  pro- 
cess. Ure,  Diet.,  III.  1076. 

fieldish  (fel'dish),  a.    [Early  mod.  E.  feldishe; 

<  field  +  -isfel.]  Belonging  to  the  fields. 
[Rare.] 

My  mother's  maldes  when  they  do  sowe  and  spinne. 
They  sing  a  song  made  of  &  feldishe  mouse ; 

That  for  bicause  her  liuelod  was  but  thlnne. 
Would  nodes  go  see  her  townish  sister's  house. 

Wyatt,  The  Meane  and  Sure  Estate. 

field-kirk  (feld'kSrk),  n.  A  small  detached 
chapel  or  place  of  worship.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

There  existed  on  this  ground  afleld-kirlc,  or  oratory,  in 
the  earliest  times.  Mrs.  Qaskell,  Charlotte  Bronte. 

field-lark  (f eld'lark),  n.  1 .  The  skylark,  Akm- 
daarvensis.  [Local,  Eng.] — 3.  Same  as  meo- 
dow-larh. 

field-lens  (feld'lenz),  n.    Same  us  field-glass,  3. 

field-lore  (feld'lor),  n.  Knowledge  or  skill 
gained  in  the  fields;  knowledge  of  rural  pur- 
suits. 

field-madder (feld'mad"6r),M.  [ME.notfound; 

<  AS.  "feld-mcedere  rosmarinum"  (see  rose- 
mary), <  field,  field,  -1-  mwdere,  madder.]  A 
British  plant,  Sherardia  a/rvensis,  natural  order 
BuMaeeWj  common  in  fields  and  waste  places. 
It  is  a  hispid  herb,  with  a  prostrate  stem  spreading  from 
the  root,  and  clusters  of  small  lilac  flowers  in  terminal 
heads. 

field-magnet  (feld'mag"net),  H.  The  fixed  mag- 
net as  distinguished  from  the  armature  of  a  dy- 
namo.   See  field  electromagnet,  under  field,  and 
electric  machine,  under  electric. 
field-mant,  n.    [Sc]    A  peasant ;  a  hind. 

He  statutis  and  ordanis  that  field-men  (agrestes)  .  .  . 
saU  .  .  .  tak  and  ressave  landis  fra  thair  maisteris. 

Stat.  Alex.  II.,  Balfour's  Pract.,  p.  536. 

field-marshal  (feld'mar'shal),  n.  An  officer 
of  the  highest  military  rank  ijx  the  British, 
German,  and  some  other  European  armies,  in 
I'rance  the  grade  has  existed  at  various  times,  usually 
corresponding  to  that  of  general  of  brigade.  It  was  sup- 
pressed in  1848.  The  rank  is  often  nominal;  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  having  been  fleld-marshal  in  various  European 
armies.    Abbreviated  F.  M. 

No  more  .  .  . 

Shall  the  gaunt  figure  of  the  old  Field  Ifarshal 
Be  seen  upon  his  post  I 

Longfellow,  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports. 
In  1818  he  [Wellington]  was  m&ie  field  marshal  of  Aus- 
tria, Prussia,  and  Kussla.  Amer.  Cyc.,  XVI.  650. 

Field-marshal  lieutenant,  in  the  Austrian  army,  a  gen- 
eral of  division. 

field-marshalship  (feld'mar'shal-ship),  n.  [< 
field-marshal  +  -ship.}  The  office  or  dignity  of 
a  field-marshal. 
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field-martin  (feld'mar''tin),  n.  The  common 
king-bird,  Tyrannus  carolinensis.  [Southern 
U.S.] 

field-mouse  (feld'mous),  n.  1.  A  name  of  sev- 
eral European  species  of  mice,  Mus  sylvaticus, 
and  sundry  other  species  of  the  same  genus, 
as  the  harvest-mouse,  M.  humilis.  in  Great  Britain 
the  voles,  of  the  genus  Arvieola,  are  often  distinguished  as 
short-tailed  fi£ld-miee.    See  field-vole. 

The  fieldmoiise  builds  her  gamer  under  ground. 

Dryden, 

2.  An  American  species  of  meadow-mice.  See 
Arvieola. 

field-night  (feld'nit),  n.  A  night  of  special  ef- 
fort and  interest,  as  when  a  matter  of  grave  im- 
portance is  discussed  by  leaders  in  a  parlia- 
ment.   See  field-day. 

The  debate  was  remembered  as  the  greatest  field-night 
.  .  ,  had  .  .  .  for  a  generation. 

Frevelyan,  Early  Hist  ot  Fox,  p.  32. 

field-notes  (feld'nots),  n.  pi.    Notes  made  in 
the  field:  as,  the  field-notes  of  a  naturalist. 
field-officer  (feld'.of'''i-s6r),  n.    A  military  offi- 
cer above  the  rank  of  captain  and  below  that 
of  general,  as  a  colonel.    Abbreviated  F.  0. 
field-park  (feld'park),  n.    Milit.,  apark  or  train 
consisting  of  the  spare  carriages,  reserved  sup- 
plies of  ammunition,  tools,  and  materials  for 
extensive  repairs  and  for  making  up  ammuni- 
tion, for  the  service  of  an  army  in  the  field. 
field-piece  (feld'pes),  n.    Same  as  field-gun. 
Can  you  lend  me  an  armour  of  high-proof,  to  appear  in. 
And  two  or  three  field-pieces  to  defend  me  ? 

Fletcher,  Wildgoose  Chase,  v.  2. 

field-plover  (feld'pluv'fer),  ».  1.  The  Ameri- 
can golden  plover,  Charaarms  dominicus. — 2. 
The  black-bellied  plover,  Squatarola  helvetica. 
— 3.  Bartram's  sandpiper,  .BariJ-amja  longicav^ 
da.    [U.  S.  in  all  senses.] 

field-preacher  (feld'pre''''ch&r),  n.  One  who 
preaches  in  the  open  air.  The  term  came  into  com- 
mon use  at  the  time  of  the  field-preaching  of  Whitefield 
and  Wesley  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  though 
it  was  previously  used  in  Scotland. 

Do  you  think  the  popish  field-preachers  .  .  .  made  no 
provision  before  they  set  out  upon  their  expeditions? 

Bp.  Lavington,  To  Whitefield. 

field-preaching  (feWpre'^ching),  n.  Preaching 

in  the  open  air. 
field-room  (f eld'rom),  n.    Open  space ;  hence, 

unrestricted  opportunity. 
They  .  .  .  had  lEeM-room  enough  to  expatiate  upon  the 

gross  iniquity  of  the  covenant.     Clarendon,  Lite,  II.  294. 

field-service  (feld's6r'''vis),  n.  Service  per- 
formed by  an  officer  or  by  troops  in  the  field, 
in  contradistinction  to  that  performed  in  gar- 
rison ;  service  in  time  of  war. 

field-show  (feld'sho),  n.    Same  as  field-trial. 

fieldsman  (feldz'man),'  n. ;  pi.  fieldsman  (-men). 
[<  fieWs,  poss.  ot  field,  +  man.']  In  cricket,  a 
fielder.     [Eng.] 

field-sparrO'W  (feld'spar''''6),  n.  A  small  frin- 
gilline  bird  of  the  TTnited  States,  the  Spieella 
pusilla  or  ;6i. 
agrestis,  closely 
resembling  and 
related  to  the 
chipping -spar- 
row, S.  sodaUs 
or  S.  domesUca. 
It  is  very  common 
in  the  eastern 
United  States,  in- 
habiting fields, 
hedges,  and  way- 
sides, and  nesting 
in  low  bushes  near 
the  ground. 

field-sports 

(feld'sp6rts),». 
pi.  Recreations 
of  the  field; 
outdoor  sports, 
particularly 
himting  and 
athletic  games. 

field-staff  (feld'staf ),  n.  A  staff  formerly  car- 
ried by  gunners  in  the  field,  and  holding  a 
lighted  match  for  discharging  cannon. 

field-telegraph  (feld'tel"e-graf),  n.  A  tele- 
graph adapted  for  use  in  the  field  in  military 
operations.  In  some  instances  part  of  the  wire  is 
reeled  off  from  a  wagon  and  supported  on  light  posts,  and 
another  part  is  Insulated  and  allowed  to  rest  on  the  ground. 

field-titling  (feld'tif'ling),  n.  The  meadow- 
pipit,  Anthus  pratensis.     [Local,  Eng.] 

field-train  (feld'tran),  n.  In  the  British  army, 
a  branch  of  the  artillery  service,  consisting  of 
commissaries  and  conductors  of  stores,  which 
has  charge  of  the  ammunition,  and  whose  duty 


Field-sparrow  {Spieella  pusilla). 


fiendful 

it  is  to  form  depots  of  it  at  convenient  points 
between  the  base  of  operations  and  the  Iront 
so  that  no  gun  may  run  short  during  an  engage- 
ment. 

field-trial  (feld'tri^al),  n.  A  test  of  hunting- 
dogs,  with  reference  to  their  performance  m 
the  field,  after  a  formula  of  points,  or  units 
of  merit,  prescribed  by  fixed  rules  and  adjudi- 
cated upon  by  judges.  Sportsman's  Gazetteer. 
Also  field-show.    See  bench-show. 

Its  [the  setter's]  representatives  swept  the  field  trials  of 
their  prizes,  and  from  this  fact  soon  came  to  be  known  as 
the  "field-trial  breed."  The  CerUury,  XXXL  122. 

field-vole  (feld'vol),  n.  A  rodent  animal,  Ar- 
vieola agrestis,  also  called  the  short-tailed  fiM- 
movse  or  meadow-movse.  See  Arvicoliwe  and 
vole. 

field-work  (f eld'w6rk),  n.  1 .  In  surv.,  physics, 
etc.,  work  done,  observations  taken,  or  other 
operations,  as  triangulation,  leveling,  observ- 
ing the  stars  for  latitude,  longitude,  azimuth, 
etc.,  making  geological  observations,  study- 
ing objects  in  their  natural  state,  collecting 
specimens,  etc.,  carried  on  in  the  field  or  upon 
the  ground,  even  though  indoors. — 2.  MUit, 
a  temporary  work  thrown  up  by  either  besieg- 
ers or  besieged,  or  by  an  army  to  strengthen 
a  position.  Such  works  are  of  three  kinds,  namely, 
those  that  are  assailable  only  in  front,  those  that  are 
assailable  In  front  and  on  the  flanks,  and  those  that  are 
assailable  on  all  sides. 

fieldyt  (fel'di),  a.  [<  ME.  feeldy,  feeldi,  feWi 
(tr.  Li.  campestris) ;  <  field  +  -^1.]  Open  like 
a  field;  wide-spread. 

In  fieldy  clouds  he  vanisheth  away, 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas. 

fiend  (fend),  «.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  feend;  < 
ME.  feend,  fend,  feond,  an  enemy  (most  fre- 
quently used  of  Satan  and  other  evil  spirits), 
<  AS.  fe6nd,  an  enemy,  hater,  foe  (often  used 
of  Satan  as  the  Enemy  or  Adversary),  =  OS. 
fiond,  fiund,  fiand  =  OFries.  fiand,  fiimd  =  D. 
vijand  =  LG-.  fijend,  fijnd  =  OHG.  jiant,  MHG. 
viant,  vient,  vmt,  Gr.feind,  enemy,  =  Icel.jS(mdJ, 
enemy,  the  devil,  =  Sw.  fiende  =  Dan.  fjende, 
enemy  (but  Sw./fl!«,  Da,n.fand-en,  fiend,  devU), 
=  Goth,  fijands,  an  enemy ;  lit.  a  hater,  being 
orig.  ppr.  of  A8.  fedn,  fedgan,  fidgan  (ppr./eo- 
gende,  *fe6nde  Qfeind,  n.),  pret./edde)  =  OHGr. 
pySn  =  Icel.  fja  =  Goth,  fijan,  hate  (>  faian, 
find  fault),  =  Skt.  y/pi,  pvy,  hate.  Allied  to  foe 
and  feud'-.  Of  similar  formation  is  friend,  lit. 
lover.]    If.  An  enemy;  a  foe. 

Worse  he  doth  his  gode  wines  [friends]  than  his  fievdes. 
Old  Eng.  Homilies  (ed.  Morris),  II.  226. 

Ther  ne  is  non  ypocrisye  .  .  .  ne  drede  of  vyendes,  ae 
[but]  alneway  testes  and  kinges  bredales  [bridals]. 

AyenbUe  qflnwyt  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  75. 

2.  Speoiflcalty,  the  enemy  of  mankind;  Satan; 
the  devil.  [_Mend  in  this  use  is  a  translation 
of  the  original  of  Satam,  (adversary)  and  of  devil 
(accuser).] 

0  Donegild,  I  ne  have  noon  english  digne 
Unto  tl^  malice  and  thy  tirannye ! 
And  therfor  to  the  feend  I  thee  resigne. 
Let  him  endyten  of  thy  traitorye ! 

Chaucer,  Man  of  Law's  Tale,  L  682. 
Upon  the  Pynaole  of  that  Temple  was  cure  lord  brought, 
for  to  ben  tempted  of  the  Enemye,  the  Feend. 

Mandemlle,  Travels,  p.  87. 

Being  of  that  honest  few. 
Who  give  the  Fiend  himself  his  due. 

Tennyson,  To  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice. 

3.  Hence,  in  a  general  sense,  a  devil;  a  de- 
mon ;  a  malignant  or  diabolicsj  being ;  an  evil 
spirit. 

For  I  was  more  devout  thanne  than  evere  I  was  before 

or  after,  and  alle  lor  the  drede  of  Fendes,  that  I  saughe  in 

dy  verse  Figures.  Mamlemlle,  Travels,  p.  283. 

This  look  ol  thine  will  hurl  my  soul  from  heaven, 

And  flmds  will  snatch  at  it.  Shak. ,  Othello;  v.  2. 

4.  An  exceedingly  wicked,  cruel,  spiteful,  or 
destructive  person:  as,  a  dynamite  fimd;  a 
fire  fiend. 

lach.  Methinks,  I  see  him  now— 
Post.  Ay,  so  thou  dost, 

Italian  fiend  !  Shak. ,  Cymbeline,  v.  5. 

5.  A  person  who  gives  great  annoyance;  a 
persistent  bore:  as,  the  newspaper ^e«(i;  the 
hand-organ  fijend.    [Ludicrous.] 

It  ia  one  ol  the  marvels  ol  the  human  mind,  this  Borcery 
which  the  ./Send  ol  technical  imitation  weaves  about  m 
victims,  giving  a  phantasmal  Helen  to  their  arms  ano  mak- 
ing an  image  of  ttie  brain  seem  substance. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  21'- 
=S3m.  See  devU.  .     „  ,  ^    ,,,  ,1 

fiendfult  (fend'fid),  a.  [<  fimd  -t-  ->!•]  Full 
of  evil  ox  malignant  practices. 

Regard  his  hellish  fall, 
Whose  fiendful  fortune  may  exhort  the  wise. 

Marlowe,  Faustus,  v.  * 


flendfully 

flendfallyt  (fend'fdl-i),  adv.  In  a  fiendful  man- 
uer. 

fiendish  (fen'dish),  o.  [<  fiend  +  -isfei.]  Hav- 
ing the  qualities  of  a  fiend ;  oharaoteristio  of 
aflend:  demoniacal;  extremely  wicked,  cruel, 
or  malicious;  devilish.:  as,  a,  fiendish  persecu- 
tor; fiendish  laughter. 

Varney  was  taken  on  the  spot ;  and,  instead  of  express- 
ing compunction  for  wliat  he  had  done,  seemed  to  take  a 
flemiiah  pleasure  in  pointing  oat  to  them  the  remains  of 
the  murdered  countess.  Scott^  Eenilworth,  xli. 

The  Turkish  sheila  marked  us  at  once,  and  amidst  a 
fiendish  hurtling  of  projectiles  we  all  tiimbled  off  our 
horses,  and  nanning  forward,  took  cover  in  the  brush- 
wood beyond. 

Arch,  Forbes,  Souvenirs  of  some  Continents,  p.  95. 

fiendisUy  (fen'dish-li),   ad/o.     In  a   fiendish 

manner. 
fiendishness  (fen'dish-nes),  n.     The  state  or 

quality  of  being  fiendish :  as,  the  fiendAslmess 

of  a  person  or  of  an  act. 

Dames,  under  a  cloake  of  modesty  and  devotion,  hide 
nothing  but  pride  xoAflendishrwase. 

Bp.  Ball,  Holy  Panegyric. 

A  calm  and  dignified  silence  is  the  best  answer  to  the 
fiendishness  of  thirteen.    W.  Black,  Macleod  of  Dare,  viii. 

fiendkint,  n.     [MB.  feondeken;  <  fi^nd  +  -fci».] 
A  little  fiend ;  an  imp. 
Feondes  AndfeandekcTbes  by-for  me  shullen  stande. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xxi.  418. 

fiend-like  (fend'lik),  a.  Resembling  a  fiend; 
maliciously  wicked;  diabolical. 

The  cruel  ministers 
Of  this  dead  butcher,  and  h\^  Jiend-like  queen. 

Shttk.,  Macbeth,  v.  7. 
Han-like  is  it  to  fall  into  sin. 
Fiend-like  is  it  to  dwell  therein. 
Longfellow,  tr.  of  F.  von  Logau's  Poetic  Aphorisms. 

flendlyt  (fend'li),  a.  [<  ME.  feendly,  fendly, 
fendely,  hostile,  devilish,  <  AS.  feondlic,  hos- 
tile (=  D.  vyandelijk  =  OHO-.  fiantUh,  MHGr. 
mnUich,  Gr.  feindlich  =  leel.  JjdndUgr  =  Dan. 
jjendtUg  =  Sw.  fiendtlig),  <  fe6nd,  enemy,  -t- 
-Be,  E. -lyi.]     1.  Hostile;  inimical. 

He  semed  frendly  to  hem  that  knewe  him  nought, 
But  he  yras  feendly,  bothe  in  werk  and  thought. 

Chaucer,  Canon's  Yeoman's  Tale,  1.  292. 

2.  Fiend-like;  devilish;  fiendish. 

So  horrible  &  feendly  creature. 

Chaucer,  Man  of  Law's  Tale,  1.  653. 

fient  (fent),  n.  [Sc,  the  same  as  fiend,  the 
devil,  and  used,  like  devil,  as  a  profane  nega- 
tive; Dan.  fanden,  the  fiend,  is  used  in  the 
same  way:  see^enti.]  The  fiend — that  is,  the 
devH :  used  as  a  negative,  as  in  fient  a  bit  (devil 
a  hit),  fient  a  haet,  fient  hadt  (devil  a  whit),  etc. 

But  tho'  he  was  o'  high  degree, 
Tbejient  a  pride — nae  pride  had  he. 

Bums,  The  Twa  Dogs. 

fier,  a.    Same  as/easrS. 

fleramente  (fya-ra,-men'te),  adv.  [It.,  <  fi,ero, 
fierce,  bold,  <  L.  ferus:  see  fierce.']  In  mvsic, 
with  boldness,  vigor,  or  fierceness. 

Fierasfer  (fi-e-ras'fer),  n.  [Nil.]  The  typical 
genus  of  fishes  of  the  family  Merasferidce.  it 
contains  several  species,  of  tropical  and  subtropical  seas, 
which  intrude  in  the  bodies  of  holothurians,  as  F.  duMus 
of  the  Pacific  coast  of  Mexico. 

fierasferid  (n-e-ras'fe-rid),  n.  A  fish  of  the 
fanuly  Merasferidce. 

Pierasferidse  (fl'''e-ras-fer'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
<  Fierasfer  +  -idee.']  A  family  of  teleooepha- 
lous  fishes,  typified  by  the  genus  Merasfer,  re- 
lated to  the  Ophidiidce,  but  having  no  ventral  fins 
and  with  the  anus  thoracic  or  jugular  in  position. 
The  family  includes  ophidioid  fishes  of  eel-like  shape,  some 
of  which  at  least  are  parasitic,  entering  the  visceral  cav- 
ity of  holothurians  through  the  anus,  and  there  sojourn- 
ing. 

Fierasferinse  (fl-e-ras-fe-ri'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Merasfer  +  -ince.']  In  Grunther's  ichthyologioal 
system,  the  third  group  of  Ophidiidce,  without 
ventral  fins  and  with  jugular  anus :  same  as  the 

■  t&milj  FierasferidcB. 

flerasfeiroid  (fi-e-ras'fe-roid),  a.  and  n.    I.  a. 
Pertaining  to  or  having  the  characters  of  the 
FierasferidcB. 
H, ».  A  fierasferid. 

fierce  (fers),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  feerce, 
feerse;  <  ME.  feirce,  fuers,  fers,  ferse,  fierse, 
fierce,  also  fersch,  by  confusion  with  fersch, 
fresch,  bold,  savage ;  <  OP.  fers,  oldest  nom. 
form  of  OF.fer,fier,  fierce,  bold,  P.  fier,  proud, 
=  Pr.  fer,  fier  =  It.  fiero,  fierce,  cruel,  stern, 
proud,  <  h.  ferus,  wild,  untamed,  savage,  cruel, 
fierce,  ferus,  commonly  fem.  fera,  a  wild  beast. 
Not  related  to  Gr.  %,  a  wild  beast,  or  to  E. 
<fe«r.  Hence  also  (from  L.  ferus)  fierce,  ferous, 
ferity,  ferocious.]  1 .  Wild,  as  a  beast ;  savage ; 
teroeious ;  having  a  cruel  or  rapacious  dispo- 
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sition  or  intention:  as,  a  fierce  lion;  a  fierce 
pursuer. 

Than  theiwere  more  aferde  than  he-fore,  for  it  [a  dragon] 
was  moohe  greter  and  semed  more  feirce. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  I  88. 

Who  knows  not 
The  all-devouring  sword  ot  fierce  Monntserrat? 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Knight  of  Malta,  ii  6. 
3.  Perooious  in  quality  or  manifestation ;  in- 
dicating or  marked  by  savage  cruelty  or  rage. 
Sho  was  aflrayet  full  foule  with  afuerse  dreme. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  8429. 

Cursed  be  their  anger,  for  it  was  fierce;  and  their  wrath, 

for  it  was  cruel.  Gen.  xlix.  7. 

A  nation  of  fierce  countenance,  which  shall  not  regard 

the  person  of  the  old,  nor  shew  favour  to  the  young. 

Deut.  xxviii.  50. 
0,  save  me,  Hubert,  save  me !  my  eyes  are  out, 
Even  with  the  fierce  looks  of  these  bloody  men. 

Shale.,  K.  John,  iv.  1. 

3.  Violent;  vehement;  impetuous;  passionate; 
ardent. 

And  so  we  rode  out  ye  ferse  storme  for  that  night. 

Sir  R.  Guylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  65. 

Behold  also  the  ships,  which  though  they  be  so  great, 

and  are  driven  of  fierce  winds,  yet  are  they  tiu:ned  about 

with  a  very  small  helm.  Jas.  iii.  4. 

With  a  laugh  of  fierce  derision,  once  again  the  phantoms 

fled.  Whittier,  Garrison  at  Cape  Ann. 

4.  Wild;  disordered;  dreadful. 

Think  no  more  of  this  night's  accidents, 
But  as  the  fierce  vexation  of  a  dream. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  iv.  1. 

In  the  most  high  and  palmy  state  of  Home, 

A  little  ere  the  mightiest  Julius  fell. 

The  graves  stood  tenantless ;  .  .  . 

And  even  the  like  precurse  of  fierce  events  .  .  . 

Have  heaven  and  earth  together  demonstrated 

Unto  our  climatures.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  1. 

5t.  Strong;  powerful. 

ffestnet  \rith  fuerse  Ropis  the  flete  in  the  hauyn ; 
And  buskit  vnto  banke,  the  boldist  ay  first. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  4704. 

6t.  Great;  large  (of  number). 

Priamus  .  .  .  the  peopeell  .  .  . 

Gert  [made]  sue  to  the  City  sothely  to  dwell. 

And  flld  it  with  folke;  fuerse  was  the  nowmber. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1617. 

7.  Brisk;  lively.  [Prov.  Eng.]— 8.  Sudden; 
precipitate.  [Prov.  Eng.] = syn.  1-3.  infuriate,  fell, 
fiery,  passionate,  barbarous,  rapacious,  ravenous. 
fiercely  (fers'li),  adv.  [<  MB.  feersly,  fersly, 
etc.;  <.  fierce  + -ly^.]  In  a  fierce  manner;  vio- 
lently; furiously;  with  rage. 

Philip  his  f aire  folke  ferselich  araies, 

Too  Greece  he  gra[i]thes  hym  now  with  a  grete  will. 

AUsaunder  of  Macedoine  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  263. 
We  at  St.  Albans  met. 
Our  battles  join'd,  and  both  sides  fiercely  fought. 

Shak.,  S  Hen.  VI.,  ii.  1. 

The  burning  rays  of  the  noontide  sun  heat  fiercely  on 
their  heads.  Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  12. 

Two  low-caste  Bengalees  disputed  about  a  loan.  At  first 
they  were  calm,  but  soon  grew  furious  and  .  .  .  looked 
fiercely  at  each  other  from  under  their  lowered  and  strong- 
ly wrinkled  brows.    Darwin,  Express,  of  Emotions,  p.  248. 

fierceness  (f ers'nes),  n.  [<  ME.  feersnesse,  fers- 
nesse;  <  fierce  +  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being 
fierce  or  furious;  fury;  ferocity;  vehemence; 
impetuosity. 

His  pride  and  brutal  fierceness  I  abhor. 

Dryden,  Aurengzebe. 

Thro'  a  stormy  glare,  a  heat 
As  from  a  seventimes-heated  furnace,  I, 
Blasted  and  burnt,  and  blinded  as  I  was, 
With  such  a  fierceness  that  I  swoon'd  away — 
0,  yet  methought  I  saw  the  Holy  Grail. 

Tennyson,  Holy  Grail. 

fierding-courtt,  »•  [<  MB-  *ferding  (Sc.  ferd- 
ing:  see  far ding^,  farthing),  a  fourth  part,  + 
court.]  One  of  "an  early  class  of  English  courts, 
so  called  because  four  were  established  within 
every  superior  district  or  hundred. 

fieri  facias  (fi'e-rl  fa'shi-as).  [L.,  lit.  cause 
it  to  be  done:  fieri  (see  fiat);  facias,  2d  pers. 
sing.  pres.  subj.  (used  imperatively)  otfacere, 
do,  make,  cause:  see  fact.]  In  law,  an  execu- 
tion against  property;  a  writ  issued,  after  the 
rendering  of  a  judgment  for  a  sum  of  money, 
commanding  the  sheriff  to  levy  upon  the  goods, 
or  the  goods  and  lands,  of  the  judgment  debtor 
for  the  collection  of  the  amount  due.  Abbre- 
viated to  fi.  fa. 

fierily  (fir'i-li),  adv.  In  a  hot  or  fiery  manner ; 
passionately. 

She  simply  grew  more  and  more  proudly,  passionately, 
a  Spaniard  and  a  Moreno ;  more  and  more  stanohly  and 
fierily  a  Catholic  and  a  lover  of  the  Franciscans. 
■'       "  a.  H.  Jackson,  Ramona,  p.  29. 

fieriness  (fir'i-nes),  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  fiery  or  burning,  or  vehement  or  impetu- 
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ous,  etc.:  as,  the  fieriness  of  the  sky;  the,^m- 
ness  of  a  horse. 

The  Italians,  notwithstanding  their  n&tVTBl  fieriness  of 
temper,  affect  always  to  appear  sober  and  sedate. 

Additon,  Remarks  on  Italy  (ed.  Bohn),  I.  873. 

fiery  (fir'i),  a.  [Early  mod  E.  alaofvry;  <  ME. 
firy,fyry,fwy,f'uyrie  (AS.  not  found;  =  OPries. 
fiurech  =  D.  vurig  =  MHG.  viuric,  6.  feurig  = 
Dan.  fyrig,  fiery) ;  <  fire  +  -^1.]  1.  Consisting 
of  fire,  or  resemtjling  fire;  burning  or  flaming: 
as,  the  fiery  flood  of  Etna;  a  fiery  meteor;  a 
flower  of  a,  fiery  color. 

Whoso  f  alleth  not  down  and  worshippeth  shall  the  same 
hour  be  cast  into  the  midst  of  a  burning /ery  furnace. 

Dan.  iii.  6. 
He  with  his  horrid  crew 
Lay  vanquish'd,  rolling  in  the  fiery  gulf. 

miton,  P.  L.,  i.  62. 

2.  Like  fire  in  character  or  quality;  vehe- 
ment; impetuous;  passionate;  fierce:  as,  a 
^er^  speech;  &  fiery  steeA. 

Good  Lord,  what  fiery  clashings  we  have  had  lately  for 
a  Cap  and  a  Sui'pllce !  Howell,  Letters,  iv.  29. 

Nor  the  constant  danger  of  Innovations  will  hinder  m  en 
oi  fiery  and  restless  spirits  from  raising  combustions  in  a 
Nation.  StUlingfijeet,  Sermons,  I.  vii. 

But  the  Queen  and  the  citizens  entertain  themselves 
with  the  hope  that  Aurelian's /iery  temper  will  never  en- 
dure the  slow  .  .  .  process  of  starving  them  into  a  sur- 
render. W.  Ware,  Zenobia,  II.  xiv, 

3.  Like  fire  in  effect;  heated  by  or  as  if  by 
fire ;  producing  a  burning  sensation:  as,  a,  fiery 
wound  or  eruption ;  ^er^  liquors  or  condiments. 

God  .  ,  .  bids  a  plague 
Kindle  a,  fiery  boil  upon  the  skin. 

Cowper,  Task,  ii.  183. 
Skirting  with  green  Viae  fiery  waste  of  war. 

"Whittier,  Peace  Convention  at  Brussels. 

Fiery  cross.  See  o-ossi.— Fiery  trlpllcity,  in  astrol., 
three  signs  of  the  zodiac,  Aries,  Leo,  and  Sagittarius. 
=Syn.  2.  Fervid,  fervent,  glowing,  impassioned. 
fiery-fiare  (fir'i-flar),  n.  A  local  English  name 
of  the  sting-ray,  Trygon  pastimaca.  Also  called 
flair,  fi/refiare,  fireflair. 

fiery-footed  (fir'i-fut''''ed),  a.  Impetuously 
svnft. 

Gallop  apace,  you  fiery-footed  steeds, 
Towards  Phoebus'  lodging. 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  iii.  2. 

fiery-hot  (fir'i-hot),  a.  Hot  as  fire ;  hence,  fig- 
uratively, impetuously  eager  or  enthusiastic. 

Fiery-hot  to  burst 
All  barriers  in  her  onward  race 
For  power.       Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  cxiv. 

fiery-new  (ffr'i-nu),  a.  Acrid  or  fiery  from 
newness. 

The  vintage,  yet  unkept. 
Had  velish  fiery^new. 

Tennyson,  Will  Waterproof. 

fiery-short  (fir'i-shOrt),  a.  Hot  and  curt;  brief 
and  passionate. 

Fiery-short  was  Cyril's  counter-scoff. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  v. 
flestt,  n.  and  v.    See  fist^. 
fiesta  (fyes'ta),  n.     [Sp.,  a  feast:  see  feast.] 
In  Spanish  countries,  a  feast-day;  a  holiday. 

On  holidays  or  fiestas  the  native  and  Mestiza  women 
often  appear  with  their  stockingless  feet  incased  in  a  pair 
of  light-blue  high-heeled  French  shoes. 

U.  S.  Cans.  Bep.,  No.  lix.  (1886),  p.  267. 

fi.  fa.  In  law,  the  usual  abbreviation  of  fieri 
facAas. 

fife  (fif),  n.  [<  OP.  fifre,  P.  fifre,  a  fife,  also  a 
flier,  =  Sp.  Pg.  pifaro,  pifano,  a  flf  e,  a  fif  er,  =  It. 
piffero,  also  pifara,  a  fife,  <  OHG.  pfifa,  MHG. 
pfife,  G.  pfeife,  a  pipe,  =  E.  pipe:  see  pipe, 
which  is  a  doublet  otfife.]  A  musical  instru- 
ment of  the  fiute  class,  usually  having  a  com- 


pass of  about  two  octaves  upward  from  the 
second  D  above  the  middle  C ;  a  piccolo,  or  a 
fiute  of  still  higher  pitch:  much  used  in  mili- 
tary music,  particularly  with  drums. 
The  shrill  trump, 
The  spirit-stirring  drum,  the  ear-piercing  fife. 

Shak.,  Othello,  iii.  3. 

Sound,  sound  the  clarion,  fill  the  fife  1 

Scott,  Old  Mortality,  xxxiv.,  Motto. 

fife  (fif),  V.  i.  or  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  fifed,  ppr.  fifing. 
[<  fife,  n.]  To  play  the  fife,  or  to  execute  on  a 
fife :  as,  to  fife  in  a  band ;  to  Jife  a  tune. 

His  ministerial  colleagues  would  not  all  dance  as  their 
master  fifed,  and  the  pressure  of  official  "frictions"  was 
sore  upon  him.  Lowe,  Bismarck,  II.  424. 

fife-major  (fifmS'^jor),  n.  Anon-commissioned 
ofloer  who  superintends  the  flf ers  of  a  battal- 
ion.   Compare  drum-ma^or. 
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flfer  (fi'f6r),  n.    One  who  plays  on  a  fife. 

fife-rail  (fif 'ral),  n .  Arail  above  the  deck  around 
the  lower  part  of  the  mast  of  a  vessel,  having 
holes  in  it  for  belaying-pins. 

fi-fl  (fi'fi),  a.  [F.  fi  fi,  repetition  of  fi,  fie: 
see^ie.]  Somewhat  immoral ;  scandalous:  as, 
"Paul  de  Koek's  fi-fi  novels,"  Thackeray. 
[Slang.] 

The  widow  of  an  Indian  Nabob,  from  whom  8he  was  di- 
vorced on  account  of  some  fi-fi  story,  my  dear,  that  is  never 
mentioned  now. 

Mrs.  Argles  ("  The  Duchess"),  Airy  Fairy  Lilian,  xxxiii. 

Pifish  (fi'fish),  a.  [Sc,  <  Fife  +  -dshK  "The 
term,  it  is  said,  had  its  origin  from  a  number  of 
the  principal  families  in  the  county  of  Fife  hav- 
iug  at  least  a  bee  in  their  bonnet"  (Jamieson), 
i.  e.,  being  deranged.  The  earliest  form  of  the 
name  of  Fife  was  Mf;  it  is  said  to  be  a  Jutland 
word  (fibh)  meaning  a  forest.]  Exceedingly 
whimsical;  crabbed  and  peculiar  in  disposi- 
tion; cranky  in  a  manner  once  considered  char- 
acteristic of  Fifeshire  in  Scotland, 

He  will  be  as  wowf  as  ever  his  father  was.  To  guide  in 
that  gate  a  bargain  that  cost  him  four  dollars —very,  very 
fHfinh,  as  the  east-country  flsher-tolks  say.  Scott,  Pirate,  ix. 

fifteen  (fif 'ten'),  a.  and  ».  [<  ME.flftene,  <  AS. 
fiftene,  fiftyne  =  OS.  fiftein  =  OFries.  fiftine, 
fitene  =  D.  vijftien  =  MLG-.  viftein,  viften,  LGr. 
feftein,  foftein  =  OHG.  fimfzehan,  finfzehan, 
MH&.  finfiehen,  vunfzehen,  G.  fiinfiehn  =  Icel. 
fimmtdn  =  'NoTw.femtan  =  Sw.femton  =  Dan. 
femten  =  Goth,  fimftaihun  =  L.  quindecim  =  Gr. 
■n:evT£(Kal)SeKxi  =  Skii.panchadaga;  iAB.fif,  etc., 
five,  -f-  ten,  tyn,  etc.,  ten:  sea  five  and  tew.]     I, 

0.  Five  more  than  ten,  or  one  more  than  four- 
teen :  a  cardinal  numeral. 

Here's  to  the  maiden  of  bashful  _/^teen. 

Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  iii.  3  (song). 

II.  n.  1.  The  sum  of  ten  and  five,  or  four- 
teen and  one. —  2.  A  symbol  representing  fif- 
teen units,  as  15,  XV,  or  xv. —  3t.  Same  as  fif- 
teenth, 3. 

First  the  kyng  with  her  had  not  one  penny,  and  for  the 
fetching  of  her  the  Marquis  of  Suffolke  demanded  a  whole 
fifteen  in  open  parliament.  Hall,  Hen.  VI.,  an.  18. 

The  fifteen,  the  .Tacoblte  rising  in  Scotland  in  1716 :  as, 
he  was  out  in  the  fifteen.    [Scotch.] 

Ye  were  just  as  ill  aff  in  thefeifteen,  and  got  the  bonnie 
baronie  back,  an'  a'.  Scott,  Waverley,  xiv. 

fifteenth  (fif 'tenth' ).  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  flftenthe, 
fiftende,  fiftethe,  <  AS.  fiftedtha  =  OFries.  fif- 
tinda  =  D.  vijftiende  =  MLG.  vifteinde,  LG./o/- 
teinde  =  OHG.  finftazehento,  funfzendo,  MHG. 
fUnfzehende,  G.  fiinfzehnte  =  Icel.  fimmtdndi  = 
Norw.  femtatide  =  Sw.  femtonde  =  Dan.  fem- 
tende  =  Goth,  fimftaihunda,  fifteenth ;  <  AS.  fif- 
tyne, etc.,  fifteen,  -t-  -th,  etc.,  ordinal  suf&x.] 

1.  a.  Next  after  the  fourteenth:  an  ordinal  nu- 
meral. 

II.  n.  1.  The  quotient  of  unity  divided  by 
fifteen;  one  of  fifteen  equal  parts  of  anything: 
as,  eleven  fif  teenths  (H)  of  an  acre. —  2.  (a)  fn 
music,  the  interval  or  the  concord  of  a  double 
octave.  .(6)  In  organ-building,  a  stop  whose 
pipes  are  tuned  two  octaves  above  the  keys 
struck. — 3.  In  early  Eng.  law,  a  fifteenth  part  of 
the  rents  of  the  year,  or  of  movables,  or  both, 
granted  or  levied  by  way  of  tax.  when  a  fifteenth 
was  the  rate  for  the  counties  at  large,  that  for  towns  and 
demesnes  was  usually  a  tenth. 

In  1334  the  old  system  of  grants  of  fractional  parts  of 
moveables,  ^(efi7i(As  and  tenths,  had  been  relinquished, 
and  in  lieu  thereof  a  practice  was  adopted  of  granting  a 
sum  of  money,  to  be  partitioned  out  between  the  various 
counties  and  towns  as  for  a  fifteenth  and  tenth. 

S.  Dowell,  Taxes  in  England,  II.  52. 

flfthffifth),  a.  and  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  fift; 
<  MB.  fif  the,  fif te,  fift,  <  AS.fifta  =  08.  fif  to  = 
OFries.  fifta  =  D.  vijfde  =  MLG.  vifte,  vifte, 
LG.  fifte,  fofte  =  OHG.  fimfto,  finfto,  MHG.  G. 
fUnfte  =  Icel.  fimmti  =  Sw.  Dan.  femte  =  Goth. 
*fimfta  (not  recorded)  =  L.  quintus  =  Gr.  ni/i.- 
irroc  =  8}si,.  panchatha  (very  rare:  usually pan- 
chama,  with  different  suffix),  fifth;  <  AS.^  E. 
five,  etc. ,  -1-  -tha,  -ta,  -th,  ordinal  suffix.]  1.  a. 
Next  after  the  fourth:  an  ordinal  numeral. 

He  consecrated  Games,  after  the  like  Heathenish  so- 
lemnitie,  in  honour  of  Ca;sar,  to  be  celebrated  euery;!/« 
yeare  at  Ceesarea.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  118. 

Fifth  chain,  the  tug  or  chain  which  connects  the  leading 
horse  with  the  pole  when  five  horses  are  used  in  a  team. 
— Fifth-day,  the  name  commonly  used  by  the  Society  of 
Friends  to  designate  Thursday,  the  fifth  day  of  the  week.  — 
Fifth  essence  or  element.  See  essmce,  6. — Fifth  Mon- 
archy Hen,  a  sect  of  millenarians  of  the  time  of  Crom- 
well, differing  from  other  Second-Adventists  in  believing 
not  only  in  a  literal  second  coming  of  Christ,  but  also  that 
it  was  their  duty  to  Inaugurate  his  kingdom  by  force.  This 
kingdom  was  to  be  th3  fifth  and  last  in  the  series  of  which 
those  of  Assyria,  Persia,  Greece,  and  Some  were  the  pre- 
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ceding  four ;  hence  their  self-assumed  title.  They  unsuc- 
cessfully attempted  risings  against  the  government  in  1667 
and  1661. 

Our  vicar,  from  John  18.  v.  36,  declaim'd  against  ys  folly 
of  a  sort  of  enthusiasts  and  desperate  zealots,  call'd  ye 
Fifth-Monarchy-Men,  pretending  to  set  up  the  kingdome 
of  Christ  with  the  sword.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Aug.  10, 1667. 
Fifth  nerve,  that  one  of  the  cranial  nerves  which  comes 
between  the  fourth  and  sixth  in  enumeration  from  before 
backward;  the  tri- 
facial or  trigeminal 
nerve.  See  second 
cut  under  brain. — 
Fifth  wheel,  ahori- 
zontal  plate,  bent 
to  form  a  whole  or 
part  of  a  circle, 
placed  on  the  for- 
ward axle  of  a  car- 
riage. It  is  de- 
signed to  support 
the  fore  part  of  the 
body  while  allow- 
ing it  to  turn  free- 
ly in  a  horizontal 
plane.  Sometimes 
called  circle-iron. 

II.  n.  1.  The 
quotient  of  uni- 
ty divided  by 
five ;  one  of 
five  equal  parts  of  anything:  as,  one  fifth  {\) 
of  an  acre. — 2.  In  music:  (a)  A  tone  five  dia- 
tonic degrees  above  or  below  any  given  tone. 
(S)  The  interval  between  any  tone  and  a  tone 
five  degrees  distant  from  it.  (c)  The  combina- 
tion of  two  tones  distant  by  a  fifth,  (d)  In 
a  scale,  the  fifth  tone  from  the  bottom ;  the 
dominant:  solmizated  sol,  as  G  in  the  scale 
of  C,  or  E  in  that  of  A.  The  typical  interval  of  the 
fifth  is  that  between  the  first  and  fifth  tones  of  a  diatonic 
scale,  acoustically  represented  by  the  ratio  3 : 2,  and  equal 
to  three  diatonic  steps  and  a  half.  Such  a  fifth  is  called 
perfect  or  major;  a  fifth  a  half -step  shorter  is  called  di- 
minished or  tninor;  a  fifth  a  half -step  longer  is  called  aug- 
mented, pluperfect,  superfluous,  or  extreme.  The  perfect 
fifth  is  the  next  most  perfect  consonance  after  the  octave. 
In  harmony  the  parallel  motion  of  two  voices  in  perfect 
fifths  is  forbidden ;  such  fifths  are  often  called  consecutive 
fifths,  or  simply  consecutives. 

As  if  a  musician  should  insist  on  having  nothing  but 
perfect  chords  and  simple  melodies,  no  diminished  j^fAs, 
no  flat  sevenths,  no  fioiu'ishes,  on  any  account. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Autocrat,  ii. 

3.  In  early  Eng.  law,  a  fifth  part  of  the  rents  of 
the  year,  or  of  movables,  or  both,  granted  or  lev- 
ied by  way  of  tax—Defective  fifth.  See  defective.— 
False  fifth,  in  mvMc,  a  diminished  fifth.— Hidden  fifths, 
in  music,  the  consecutive  fifths  that  are  suggested  when 
two  voices  proceed  in  similar  (not  parallel)  motion  to  a 
perfect  fifth.  (See 
fig.  1.)  The  objec- 
tion to  this  kind 
of  progression  be- 
comes evident 
when  the  interme- 


^^S"^ 


Fig.  1. 


fiinfzig  =  Icel.  fimmUgir,  ■ni.od..fimmUu  =  Norw, 
femti  =  Sw.  femUo  =  Dan.  femU  (usually  halih 
tredsindstyve)  =  Goth.  fimfUgjus  =  L,  qimgua- 
ginta  =  Gr.  irevToitovra  =  Skt.  panchdgat,  wev- 
<  AS.  j^,  'B.five,  etc.,  +  AS.  -Ug,  Goth,  tigjm, 
etc.,  a  form  allied  to  ten;  fifty  being  thus  'five 
tens':  see-<^i.]  I,  a.  Five  times  ten;  ten  more 
than  forty,  or  one  more  than  forty-nine :  a  car. 
dinal  numeral. 

'Better  fifty  years  of  Europe  than  a  cycle  of  Cathay. 

Tennyson,  Locksley  Hall. 
II.  n.;  vl.  fifties  (-tiz).    1.  The  sum  of  five 
tens,  or  of  forty-nine  and  one. 
And  they  sat  down  in  ranlu,  by  hundreds  and  by^tsj. 

Mark  vt  4o! 
2.  A  symbol  representing  this  number,  as  50, 
L,  or  1 — Fifty  Decisions.   See  decision. 
fifty-fold  (fif 'ti-fold),  adv.    Fifty  times. 

Let  worse  follow  worse,  till  the  worst  of  all  follow  him 
laughing  to  his  grave,  fifty-fold  a  cuckold. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C,  i  2. 
fig^t  {.tg),v.i.;  pret.  and  pp.  figged,  ppr.  figgimg. 
[Another  form,  with  sonant  g  for  surd  fc,  otfiek, 
fike^,  q.  V.  Hence  the  assibilated  form  fidge, 
and  freq.  fidget,  q.  v.]  To  move  suddenly  or 
quickly ;  rove  about. 

Like  as  a  Hound,  that  (following  loose,  behinde 
His  pensive  Master)  of  a  Hare  doth  finde ; 
Leaves  whom  he  loves,  vpon  the  scent  doth  ply. 
Figs  to  and  fro,  and  fals  in  cheerfull  Cry. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii..  The  Handy-Crafta. 

fig2  (fig),  n.  [<  ME.  fig,fyg,fygge,  v^-figes,  figis, 
figgus  (rarely /yfce,  <  AS.  fie),  a  fig-tree,  a  flg, 
also  piles,  <  OF.  figue,  fige  (prob.  <  Pr. ),  also 
fie,  "W.  figue  =  Pr.  figa,  figua,  z\&ofia  =  Sp.  Ugo, 
OSp.  Pg.  flgo  =  It.  fieo  =  AS.  jic  (in  comp.)'  = 
08.  figa  =  D.  vijg  =  MLG.  vige  =  OB.G.  figa, 
MHG.  vige,  G.  feige  =  Icel.  f^ja  =  OSw.  flea, 
Sw.  fikon  =  Dan.  figen,  <  L.  ficus,  fern,  (rarely 
masc),  a  fig-tree,  a  fig,  also  the  piles.]  1.  The 
common  name  for  species  of  the  genus  Mem, 
and  for  their  fruit.  The  common  flg,  F.  Cariea,  is 
a  native  of  the  Mediterranean  region ;  it  has  been  culti- 
vated from  a  very  remote  date,  and  is  now  found  in  moat 


diate  tones  through  which  the  skipping  voice  virtually 
passes  are  filled  in.    (See  fig.  2.)  Hidden  fifths  are  forbid- 


Fig.  s. 

den  in  strict  counterpoint,  and  discountenanced  in  simple 
harmony,  particularly  if  both  voices  skip.  Compare  hid- 
den octaves. 

fifthly  (fif th'U),  ado.  [<  fifth  +  -ly^.2  In  the 
fifth  place. 

Fifthly,  they  counted  all  them  as  wicked  and  reprobate 
wyche  were  not  of  their  secte.      Whitgift,  Defence,  p.  41. 

fifthy  (fif 'thi),  a.  [<  fifth  +  -t/i.]  In  musical 
acoustics,  having,  as  a  tone,  the  second  har- 
monic— that  is,  the  fifth  above  the  octave — 
specially  prominent.     [Eare.] 

If  Ce  G  be  followed  by  C  D  Fa,  we  seem  to  have  two 
primary  triads  (involving  fifths) — or,  to  use  Hauptmann's 
expression,  they  have  a  "fifthy"  appearance. 

The  Academy,  Sept.  22, 1888,  p.  213. 

fiftieth  (fif'ti-eth),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  flftithe, 
fiftuthe,  fiftugethe,  <  A8.  fiftigotha  =  OFries. 
fiftichsta  =  D.  vijftigste  =  MLG.  viftegeste,  LG. 
foftigste  =  OHG.  fimfzugosto,  MHG.  viinfzegeste, 
G.  funfzigste  =  Icel.  fimmtugdndi,  mod.  fimmtu- 
gasti  =  Norw.  femUande  =  Sw.  femtionde  = 
Jia.-a.  femtiende,  fiftieth;  <  AS.  fiftig,  'E.  fifty, 
etc.,  +  -tha,  -th,  ordinal  suffix.]  I,  a.  Next 
after  the  forty-ninth:  an  ordinal  numeral. 

A  jubile  shall  that  fiftieth  year  be  unto  you :  ye  shall 
not  sow,  neither  reap  that  which  groweth  of  itself  in  it, 
nor  gather  the  grapes  in  it  of  thy  vine  imdressed. 

Lev.  xxv.  11. 

II.  n.  The  quotient  of  unity  divided  by  fifty; 
one  of  fifty  equal  parts  of  anything :  as,  twen- 
ty-four J?/<«e<fts  (ff)  of  an  estate. 
fifty  (fif 'ti),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  fifty,  fifU,  <  AS. 
fiftifi  =  08.  fiftich  =  OFries.  fifUch,  fiftech  = 
D.  vijftig  =  MLG.  viftich,  veftich,  L(J.  foftig  = 
OILG.  fimfzug,  finfzuc,  MHG.  viinfzec,fUnfzec,  G. 


Common  Fig  (Ftcus  Cart'ca). 

warm  temperate  countries.  It  is  a  small  tree^  with  large, 
rough,  deciduous  leaves,  and  a  pyriform  fruit,  which  va- 
ries much  in  size,  color,  and  flavor,  and  of  which  two  crops 
are  usually  bornfe  each  season.  This  fruit  consists  of  a 
hollow,  fleshy  receptacle  filled  with  a  multitude  of  minute 
nutlets  or  so-called 
seeds,  the  ripened 
ovaries  of  the  pistil- 
late flowers  which 
covered  the  interior. 
When  green  the  flg 
has  a  milky,  acrid 
juice,  which  be- 
comes sweet  and 
mucilaginous  at  ma- 
turity. The  Turkey 
or  Smyrna  figs  of 
commerce,  which 
ai*e  the  most  esteem- 
ed, are  large  and 
pulpy.  A  superior 
quality  of  these  are 
known  as  elcTne  figs 
(Turkish  elUm^, 
hand-picked).  What 

are  called  Greek  figs  .        . 

are  small  and  dry.  The  number  of  cultivated  vanetiesi! 
large.  Figs  are  used  in  medicine  as  a  mild  laxative.  Ine 
wild  fig,  or  caprifig,  is  the  staniinate  and  sterile  form  ot  tne 
same  species.  Of  other  species,  F.  Sycamarus,  Pharaoli  s 
fig,  or  the  sycamore  fig,  is  a  large  tree  of  Egypt,  the  fruit  oi 
which  is  eaten  by  the  Arabs.  Its  light,  durable  wood  was 
used  by  the  Egyptians  as  the  material  for  then'  mummy- 
cases.  F.  religiosa,  the  sacred  fig  of  India,  is  also  known 
as  the  pippul-  or  bo-tree  (which  see).  F.  pedAmMtmK 
the  wild  or  red  fig  of  southem  Florida  and  the  west  in- 
dies, a  tree  sometimes  40  feet  high,  and  spreading  By  afiriai 
roots,  with  a  very  small,  globose  fruit.  The  black  tig  oi 
Jamaica  is  F.  laurifolia&niF.  crassinerma.  InAist™"?: 
F.  macrophylla  is  known  as  the  Moreton  Bay  p^,  a  nooie 
tree  with  a  broadly  buttressed  trunk.  F.  rubmnosa,we 
Port  Jackson  flg,  is  a  tree  with  rooting  branches,  simiuf 
to  the  banian. 


a.  Section  of  Female  Floret  of  Figi  «, 
Section  of  Fruit  of  Flg, 


fig 

Do  men  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  ot  figs  of  thistles? 

Mat.  vii.  16. 
I'eed  him  with  apricooks,  and  dewberries ; 
With  purple  grapes,  green  ;8p«,  and  mulberries. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  I).,  iii.  1. 
2.  A  name  given  to  various  plants  having  a 
fruit  somewnat  resembling  the  fig. — 3.  A  flo- 
rideous  alga,  CaXlUhamnion  floridulum.  [West 
coast  of  Ireland.] 

At  the  close  of  the  summer  great  quantities  of  its  hemi- 
spherical, densely  matted  and  aggregated  cushions,  which  ,  .. 

are  called  to  by  the  country  people,  are  washed  ashore  flgentt  (fij'ent),  a.     [AXso'fichent,  fiqient;  '<  iia^ 
and  coUecteS  as  manure.  l'hycolog^a  BHtannica.     or  Jidge  +  "-eni,  as  if  from  a  L.  ppl,  or  prob. 
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fig-dust  (fig'dust),  n.  Fiaely  ground  oatmeal, 
used  as  food  for  eaged  birds. 

fig-eater  (fig'e"t6r),  n.  [A  translation  of  L. 
fioedula,  a  name  of  some  small  bird,  or  rather 
of  various  small  birds  that  eat  figs.  Cf.  the 
similar  heceafieo.']  If.  An  old  name  given  by 
WiUughby  to  a  small  bird  of  Great  attain,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  garden-warbler,  Sylvia  horten- 
sis.  Also  fig-peclcer.— 2.  Ine»tow.,asearab8B0id 
beetle,  Allorhina  nitida.    [Southern  U.  S.] 


4.  The  fig-tree. — 5.  A  raisin. 


[Prov.  Eng.] 
■  a  thoomplng  ilggy 


In  Cornwall,  raisins  are  called /^« : 
pudden,"  a  big  plum  pudding. 

Spec,  of  Cornish  Dialect,  p.  63. 

6.  In  farriery,  an  excrescence  on  the  frog  of 
a  horse's  foot  following  a  bruise.^— 7.  A  con- 
temptuous gesture,  pretended  to  be  ol  Spanish 
origin,  which  consisted  in  thrusting  out  the 
thumb  between  the  first  and  second  fl^^ers. 
Also  called^  of  Spam  andfieo. 

Fist.  Figo  for  thy  friendship. 

Flu.  It  is  well. 

Fist.  The  fig  of  Spain  I    [Exit  Pistol.] 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iii.  6. 

8.  As  a  colloquial  standard  of  value  or  consid- 
eration, the  merest  trifle ;  the  least  bit :  as,  your 
opinion  is  not  worth  a,  fig;  1  don't  care  a  fig 
for  it.— Adam's  fig,  the  banana,  Musa  sdpientiwm.—A. 
fig  for  (this  or  that),  a  phrase  used  ellipticaUy  for  "I 


don't  care  a  fig  for,"  etc.,  to  express  the  speaker's  scorn  flg-iraUt,  n. 
for  some  insignificant  or  worthless  person  or  thing. 
Tarie  till  wee  can  get  but  three, 
And  a  fig  for  all  your  braves. 
Robin  Hood  and  the  Peddlers  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  246). 
I'll  pledge  you  all,  and  a  fig  for  Peter ! 

ShaH.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  ii.  3. 


the  ME.  ppr.  suffix  -ende,  -and,  etc".]  '  Fidgety. 
I  have  known  such  a  wrangling  advocate, 
Such  a  little  figent  thing :  oh,  1  remember  him ; 
A  notable  talking  knave  ! 

Beau,  and  FL,  Little  French  Lawyer,  iii.  2. 

,  ■^i^^  ?°"'  *  sailor's  cap  1  'Slight,  God  forgive  me !  what 
Kind  01  figent  memory  have  you? 

ifarston,  Jonson,  and  Chapman,  Eastward  Ho,  iiL  2. 
I  never  could  stand  long  in  one  place,  yet ; 
I  learnt  it  of  my  father,  evevfigient. 

Middleton,  Chaste  Maid,  iii.  3. 
figetive  (fij'e-tiv),  a.    In  her.,  same  as  fitcM. 
fig-faun  (fig'f an),  n.    [Tr.  L.  favmus  ficarius,  in 
the  Vulgate.]    A  mythical  being,  a  creature 
supposed  to  feed  upon  figs. 
Therefore  shall  dragons  dwell  there  with  the  fig-fauns. 
Jer.  1.  39  (Douay  version). 
fig-feeder  (fig'fe'-'der),  «.    A  chalcid  hymenop- 
terous  iusect  of  the  group  Agaonidce. 
'~  '    "''  A  fig-basket. 

Bun.  Nay,  you  shall  see  a  house  dressed  up,  i'  faith ;  you 
must  not  think  to  tread  a'  th'  ground  when  you  come  there. 
Got.  No?  how  then? 

Bun.  Why,  upon  paths  made  of  fig-frails  and  white 
blankets  cut  out  in  steaks. 

Middleton,  Your  Five  Gallants,  Iv.  6. 


Why,  now,  a  Fig  for  your  Father's  kindness ;  you  are  figging  (fig'ing),  n.    In  soap-making,  white  gran 
r^.1.1  ,1  oj_  ulations  of  stearate  of  potash,  produced  by  the 

addition  of  a  certain  amount  of  tallow  to  the 
oils  of  which  soft  soap  is  made :  so  called  from 
its  resemblance  to  the  granular  texture  of  a 
fig- 
ng-gnat  (fig'nat),  n.  A  gnat,  Culex  ficarius,  of 
the  family  CuUeidcB,  injurious  to  the  fig,  into 
the  interior  of  which  it  enters, 


able  to  pay  your  Debts  yourself,  Sir. 

Mrs.  Centlivre,  The  Gamester,  iii. 
Yet  whoop.  Jack  I  kiss  Gillian  the  quicker. 
Till  she  bloom  like  a  rose,  and  a  fig  far  the  vicar ! 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  vi.  6. 
A  flg  Of  Spalnt.  See  def.  7,  above.— Balaam  flg,  of  Ja- 
maica, Clusia  rosea. —  Cochineal  flg,  a  species  of  cactus, 
Nopaiea  cochinillifera. —  Country^  fig,  of  Sierra  Leone, 
the  SarcocephaXus  esculentus,  a  rubiaceous  tree  or  shrubby 


climber  bearing  an  edible  fruit. — Hottentot  flg,  the  Jtfe-  «—«„«,.  z^™/ \    „      rivT         •         _  -t     t        i       ■ 

seml»ianthemum  edule  of  South  Africa,  the  mSSlaginous  figgumt  (fig  urn),  ».     [Mere  jargon.]    Jugglers' 
■■  -   ■■        tricks  generally ;  especially,  the  tnck  of  spit- 
ting fib-e 


capsules  of  which  make  an  agreeable  preserve. —  Indian 
fig,  a  common  name  for  species  of  the  cactaceous  genus 
Ojnintta,  especially  O.  vulgaris  and  0.  Ficus-Indica. — 
Keg  fig,  of  Japan  and  China,  the  Diospyros  Kaki. —  Wild 
fig,  of  Jamaica,  Clusia  fiava. 

fig^t  (fig),  V.  t.  [<  fig^,  n.2  1.  To  insult  with 
fieos,  or  contemptuous  motions  of  the  fingers. 
Seefig^,  n.,  7,  and  fico. 

When  Pistol  lies,  do  this ;  and^^  me,  like 

The  bragging  Spaniard.       Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  v.  3. 

2.  To  put  into  the  head  of,  as  something  worth- 
less or  useless. 

Away  to  the  sow  she  goes,  and  figs  her  in  the  crown  with 
another  story.  Sir  R.  UEstran^/e. 

fig3  (fig),  n.  [An  abbr.  of  figure,  perhaps  in 
ref.  to  this  abbr.  ("Fig.  1,"  etc.)  in  fashion- 
plates.]  1.  Dress;  equipment:  usedchieflyin 
the  phrase  im  full  fig,  in  full  or  ofScial  dress. 
[Slang.] 

In  walked  the  Cap  of  Maintenance,  bearing  the  sword  of, 
and  followed  by,  the  Lord  Mayor  in  full  fig. 

R.  H.  D.  Barham,  Mem.  of  K.  H.  Barham,  in  Ingoldsby 

[Legends,  1.  91. 

liO !  is  not  one  of  the  queen's  pyebalds  in  fullfig  as  great 
and  as  foolish  a  monster  ?   Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  xxix. 

Hence — 2.  Condition;  state  of  preparation  or 
readiness:  asj  the  horse  is  in  good  fig  for  the 
race.    [Sporting  slang.] 

fig^  (flg),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  figged,  ppr.  figging. 
\_<.fig^, «.]  1.  To  dress  or  deck:  as,  to^  one 
out.  [Slang.]  — 2.  To  trick  or  hocus,  as  a  horse, 
so  as  to  make  the  animal  appear  lively  or  spirit- 
ed, as  by  putting  a  piece  of  ginger  into  the  anus. 

flg.   A  common  abbreviation  of  figure. 

fig-apple  (fig'apn),  TO.  l<fig^  + apple.  Cf.AS. 
fic-appel,  lit.  'fig-apple,'  a  fig.]  A  species  of 
apple  without  a  core  or  kernel. 

figaryt  (fi-ga'ri),  ra.  [Also  fegary,  figuary ;  cor- 
rupted from  vagary.^    A  vagary. 

leave  your  wilifi^aries,  and  learn  to  be  a  tame  antic. 
Ford,  Fancies,  iii.  3. 
He  said  Selina  was  missed  two  or  three  hours  on  the 
wedding  mom ;  some  ^^rary,  I  know  not  what. 

Shirley,  Love  Tricks,  v.  1. 

fig-banana  (fig'ba-nan'^a),  n.    A  small  variety 

of  the  banana,  common'in  the  West  Indies  and 

mehly  esteemed  there, 
fig-blue  (fig'blo),  n.    Same  as  soluile  blue  (&) 

(which  see,  under  blue). 
Bg-Cake  (flg'kak),  n.     A  preparation  of  figs 

and  almonds  worked  up  into  a  hard  paste  and 

pressed  into  round  cakes. 


Lady  J.  See,  he  spits  fire  ! 
Sir  P.  Eith.  O  no,  he  plays  at7?5'g't«n..* 
The  devil  is  the  author  of  v/icked  figgum. 

B.  Jonson,  DevU  is  an  Ass,  v.  6. 

figgy(fig'i),«-  [.<fi9^  +  -y^-']  1.  Full  of  figs  or 
raisins :  as,  a  figgy  pudding.  [Prov.  Eng.]  — 
2.  Eesembling  figs;  specifically,  in  soap^mah- 
ing,  containing  white  granulations  of  stearate 
of  potash.     See  figging. 

The  quality  of  soft  soap  is  thought  to  depend  in  some 

measure  upon  the  existence  of  white  particles  diffused 

through  the  mass,  producing  the  appearance  called  "figgy. " 

O'Neill,  Dyeing  and  Calico  Printing,  p.  408. 

figgy-dowdie  (fig'i-dou''''di),  n.  Naut,  plum- 
duff.    Hamersly. 

fight  (fit),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  f ought,  ppr.  fighting. 
[<  ME.  fighten,  fihten,fehten,  etc.,  <  AS.  feohtan 
(pret.  feaht,  pi.  fuhton,  pp.  fohten)  =  OPries. 
fiuchta  =  D.  MLG.  vechten  =  OHG.  fehtan, 
MH(J.  vehten,  G.  fechten  (>  Norw.  fikta  =  Sw. 
fdkta  =  Dan.  fmqte),  fight.    On  the  supposition 

J.T.    J.  J.T.         J-      1  Z  ^Li  ^*  +!,«  4«4!  ,^««  r^J^^  „.  /..r,     encounter,  anair,  orusn. 

that  the  ra(^cal  vowel  of  the  inf.  was  ong  « (as  ^  j^^      (ij,^.^^     „_     |-^  q^      fiuchtere  =  D. 
in  pret.  and  pi. )_  a,nd  not  e  {,eo\  i.e.,  that  the    f^^j  veehterL  OHG.  fehtari,  MHG.  vehtwre, 


fighting 

II.  trans.  1.  To  contend  with  in  battle;  war 
against:  as,  they  fought  the  enemy  in  two 
pitched  battles. — 2.  To  contend  against  in  any 
manner. 

Some  ship  that  fights  the  gale 
On  this  wild  December  night. 

if.  Arnold,  Tristram  and  Iseult. 

3.  To  carry  on  or  wage,  as  a  battle  or  other 
contest. 

This  first  Battel  of  St.  Albans  wns  fought  upon  the  three 
and  thirtieth  Year  of  K,  Henry's  Reign. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  194. 
Soothed  with  the  sound,  the  king  grew  vain ; 
Fought  all  his  battles  o'er  again. 

Dryden,  Alexander's  Feast,  L  67. 

4.  To  win  or  gain  by  battle  or  contest  of  any 
kind;  sustain  by  fighting. 

Eifeminate  as  I  am, 
1  will  not  fight  my  way  with  gilded  arms. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 

5.  To  cause  to  fight ;  manage  or  manoeuver  in 
a  fight:  &s,  to  fight  aodks;  to  ^grfe*  one's  ship. 

The  most  recent  wooden  war  vessels  have  but  two  decks, 
xaA  fight  their  guns  on  the  upper  one  only. 

Thea/rle,  Naval  Arch.,  §  212. 

To  flght  it  out,  to  struggle  till  a  decisive  result  is  at- 
tained. 

Come  and  go  with  me  to  Nottingham, 
And  there  we  will  fight  it  out. 
Robin  Hood's  Delight  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  215). 
To  fight  the  tiger,  to  play  faro ;  hence,  to  take  part  in 
any  game  played  against  a  gambling-bank.    [Slang,  U.  S.] 
WMle  the  majority  of  the  vast  encampment  reposes  in 
slumber,  some  resolute  spirits  axe  fighting  the  tiger,  and  a 
light  gleaming  from  one  cottage  and  another  shows  where 
devotees  of  science  are  backing  their  opinion  of  the  rela- 
tive value  of  chance  bits  of  pasteboard,  in  certain  com- 
binations, with  a  liberality  and  faith  for  which  the  world 
gives  them  no  credit. 

C.  D.  Wa/mer,  Their  Pilgrimage,  p.  220. 
fight  (fit),  n.  [<  ME.  fight,  fiht,  feht,  feoht,  etc., 
<  AS.  feoht,  commonly  ge-feoht,  also  feohte,  a 
fight,  battle,  =  OS.  fehta  =  OFries.  fiucht  =  D. 
gevecht  =  MLG.  vacht,  vachte,  vechte  =  OHG. 
fehta,  MHG.  vehte,  G.  gefecht,  a  fight;  from  the 
verb.]  1.  A  battle;  an  attempt  to  overcome 
or  defeat  by  physical  means;  a  contest  with 
natural  or  other  weapons. 

These  shifts  refuted,  answer  thy  appellant, 
Though  by  his  blindness  maim'd  for  high  attempts. 
Who  now  defies  thee  thrice  to  single  ^frAt, 
As  a  petty  enterprise  of  small  enforce. 

Miltm,  S.  A.,  1. 1222. 
Nothing  attracts  the  crowd's  interest  like  a  fight,  whe- 
ther the  combatants  be  two  dogs,  or  a  Napoleon  and  Wel- 
lington. Q.  S.  Merriam,  S.  Bowles,  II.  98. 

2.  Any  contest  or  struggle. 

We  take  them  for  our  enemies,  for  the  object  and  party 
of  our  contestation  and  spiritual  _;iffAt. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  1. 180. 

3.  A  bulkhead  or  other  screen  designed  for 
the  protection  of  the  men  during  a  battle;  a 
bulwark.    See  close-fights. 

They  fiercely  set  upon 
The  parapets,  and  pull'd  them  down,  raz'd  every  foremost 
fight.  Chapman,  Iliad,  xii.  271. 

Clap  on  more  sails ;  pursue,  up  with  yoUT  fights; 
Give  fire ;  she  is  my  prize,  or  ocean  whelm  them  all  I 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iL  2. 

4.  Power  or  inclination  for  fighting. 

P.  was  not,  however,  yet  utterly  overcome,  and  had 
some  fight  left  in  him.  Thackeray. 

=Syn.  1.  Conflict,  Combat,  etc.  (see  iiottJel) ;  f ray,  affray, 
encounter,  affair,  brush. 


Goth,  form,  which  is  not  recorded,  was  *fiuhtan, 
a  connection  has  been  sought  with  li.pugnare, 
fight,  Gr.  TTvicTeveiv,  flght,  box,  <  whKTtig,  a  boxer; 
a  similar  connection  then  existing  between  L. 
pugna,  Gr.  nvy/i^,  fist,  and  E.  fi^f^,  Goth,  as  if 
*fuhsti:  &6&pv^naciom3,ii.dfist'^.']    I,  intrans. 

1.  To  engage  in  battle  or  in  single  combat; 
contend  in  arms ;  attempt  to  defeat,  subdue,  or 
destroy  an  adversary  by  physical  means. 

Come,  and  be  our  captain,  that  we  may  fight  with  the 

children  of  Ammon.  Judges  xi.  6. 

Saul  took  the  kingdom  over  Israel,  and  fought  against 

aU  his  enemies  on  every  side.  1  Sam.  xiv.  47. 

m  fight  till  from  my  bones  the  flesh  be  hack'd. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  v.  3. 

2.  To  contend  in  any  way;  struggle  for  the 
gaining  of  an  end;  strive  vigorously:  as,  to 
fight  against  disease;  to  fight  in  a  political 
campaign. 

With  the  choking  weeds  the  talip  fought, 
Paler  and  smaller  than  he  had  been  erst. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  II.  176. 

As  long  as  any  man  exists,  there  is  some  need  of  him; 

let  him  MAS  for  his  own.  .    ,.  ^      j  „    ,.  ,. 

Emerson,  Nominalist  and  Beaust. 

That  cock  won't  fight.  See  cocii.— To  fight  shy  M; 
to  avoid  from  a  feeling  of  dislike,  fear,  mistrust,  diffi- 
dence, etc. 


vehter,  G.  fechter  =  Dan.  fcegter  =  Sw.  fdktare; 
as  fi^ht,  v.,  +  -eri.]  One  who  fights;  a  com- 
batant ;  especially,  one  who  is  disposed  to  fight, 
or  who  fights  well. 

But  the  fortune  of feghters  may  be  fell  chaunse. 

Destrmtion  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1751. 

To  the  latter  end  of  a  fray  .  .  .  fits  a  iviH  fighter. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  iv.  2. 

I  must  confess  to  you,  sir,  I  am  no  fighter;  I  am  false 

of  heart  that  way.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  iv.  2. 

fighting  (fi'ting),  n.  [<  ME.  flghtyng,  fihUnge; 
verbal  n.  of  fight,  v."]  The  act  of  engaging  in 
combat  or  battle ;  a  battle  or  contest. 

When  we  were  come  into  Macedonia,  our  flesh  had  no 
rest,  but  we  were  troubled  on  every  side ;  without  were 
fightings,  within  were  fears.  2  Cor.  vii.  6. 

From  whence  come  wars  and  fightings  among  you? 

Jas.  iv.  1. 

fighting  (fi'ting),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  fight,  v.  In 
second  sense,  attrib.  use  of  fighting,  ».]  1. 
Qualified  or  trained  to  fight;  fit  to  flght:  as, 
fighting  armies. 

Sexty  thowsande  mene,  the  syghte  was  fulle  hngge, 
tJie  fyghtande  folke  of  the  ferre  laundes. 

Mm-te  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  4067. 

Uzziah  had  an  host  of  fighting  men,  that  went  out  to 

war  by  bands.  2  Chron.  xxvL  IL 


shroud  which    has 
been  shot  away. 


fighting 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  battle ;  oharaoteristio  of 
a  disposition  to  fight. —  3.  Occupied  in  war; 
being  the  scene  of  war :  as.  a  fighting  field. 
fightmg-cock  (fi'ting-kok),  B.   1.  A  game-cock 
(which  see). —  2.  Apugnacioiis fellow.  [Slang, 

U.  S.]  —  To  live  like  fightlng-codks,  to  be  well  fed ; 
indulge  iu  high  living.    [Slang.] 

fighting-fish  (fi'ting-fish),  n.  A  Siamese  fish, 
Betta  pugnax,  of  the  family  OsphromenidsB  :  so 
called  from  its  pugnacity,  it  iaa  smallanabantoid 
flsh,  with  a  short,  spineless  dorsal  fln  on  the  middle  of  the 
back,  a  long  anal,  and  ventrals  of  five  rays,  of  which  the 
outer  is  elongated.  In  Siam  these  fishes  are  kept  in  glass 
globes  for  the  purpose  of  fighting,  and  an  extravagant 
nmount  of  gambling  talces  place  upon  the  results  of  the 
fights.  When  the  fish  is  quiet,  its  colors  are  dull;  but  when 
it  is  irritated,  as  by  the  sight  of  another  flsh,  or  of  its  own 
reflection  in  a  mirror,  it  glows  with  metallic  splendor,  the 
projecting  gill-membrane  waving  lilie  a  black  frill  about 
the  throat. 

fighting-sandpiper  (G'ting-sand"pi-p6r),  n. 
The  rufi,  Machetes  pugnax. 

fighting-stopper  (fi'ting-stop'er),  n.  Naut,  a 
coutrivance,  consisting  of  two  wooden  deadeyes 
and  a  rope  lanyard,  for  quickly 
securing  any  standing  rigging 
shot  away  in  action. 

fighting-top  (fi'ting-top"),  «•  In 
a  man-of-war,  a  platform,  gener- 
ally circular  in  shape,  on  or  near 
the  top  of  a  mast,  and  provided 
with  rapid-fire  guns  of  small  cali- 
ber and  with  accommodations  for 
rifiemen.  It  is  generally  reached  by 
a  ladder  inside  the  hollow  steel  mast. 

fightward  (fit'ward),  aciv.  To  a 
battle.     [Rare.] 

lofigfUward  they  go  as  to  f eastward. 
FoHnighUy  lUv.,  N.  S.,  XLIII.  168. 

fiehtwitet  (fit'wit),  «.  [Kepr. 
AS.fyhtmte,  <  feoht,  fight,  +  wite, 
fine.]  In  old  law,  a  fine  imposed 
for  disturbing  the  peace  by  a 
quarrel.  _.  ... 

Figites  (fij'i-tez),  n.     [NL.  (La-  i„^'face'?fS?=" 

treiUe,  1802),  prob.   irreg.  <  F. 

figue,  fig  (see  fig^),  +  -4tes.'\  A 
genus  of  parasitic  gall-flies,  of  the  hymenop- 
terous  family  CynipidsB,  giving  name  to  the  fam- 
ily Mgitidse  or  subfamily  Mgitinse,  having  the 
scutellum  unarmed  and  the  parapsidal  grooves 
distinct.  Two  North  American  and  16  European  species 
have  been  described^l  parasitic  upon  dipterous  insects, 
so  far  as  known.  F.  Bcutellaris  attacks  the  larvee  of 
flesh-flies. 

Figitidse  (fi-jit'i-de),  n.  pi.  PJL.,  <  Mgites  + 
-idw.2  A  family  of  parasitic  hymenopterous 
insects,  resembling  the  chalcids  in  some  re- 
spects, but  more  nearly  related  to  and  often 
merged  iu  Oynipidce,  represented  by  the  genus 
Figites  and  its  allies.  It  is  characterized  by  having 
the  second  segment  of  the  body  less  than  half  as  long  as 
the  abdomen,  and  the  ovipositor  retracted. 

Figitinse  (fij-i-ti'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Figites  + 
■dnce.']  A  subfamily  of  Cynipidw,  typified  by  the 
genus  Mgites,  containing  6  genera  of  wide  dis- 
tribution. With  the  AUotriince  it  includes  all  the  para- 
sitic cynipids,  and  it  is  distinguished  from  that  subfamily 
by  the  quadrate  cupuliform  or  spined  scutellum. 

fig-leaf (fig'lef), TO.  [ME.notfound;  A&.fteledf, 
<  fie  (in  oomp.)  -I-  leaf,  leaf.]  The  leaf  of  a 
fig-tree;  figuratively,  a  thin  or  partial  cover- 
ing, in  allusion  to  the  first  covering  of  Adam 
and  Eve ;  a  makeshift. 

And  theyCAdam  and  Eve]  sewed ^-Zeaves together, and 
made  themselves  aprons.  Gen.  iii.  7. 

What  pitiful  fig-leaves,  what  senseless  and  ridiculous 
shifts,  are  these  1  South,  Sermons,  II.  295. 

figlint  (fig'lin),  TO.  [For  *JigUng;  <fig^  +  -ling\-] 
A  small  fig. 

I  flnde  in  my  self  e  daily  a  great  desire  to  these  figges,  or 
t&tftglins.  Benvenuto,  Passengers'  Dialogues  (1612). 

figment  (fig'ment),  TO.  [<  LL.  figmentum,  any- 
thing made,  a  fiction,  <  fingere,  make,  form, 
feign:  see  fiction,  feign."]  1.  Something  feigned 
or  imagined ;  an  invention ;  a  fiction. 

Del.  I  heard  he  was  to  meet  your  lordship  here. 
Punt.  You  heard  no  figment,  sir. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  iv.  4. 

Numa's  nightly  conferences  with  a  goddess  was  a  fig- 
ment for  which  the  people  of  Borne  had  his  word  only. 

Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  II.  L 
The  pretence  of  any  plan  for  changing  the  essential 
principle  of  our  self-governing  system  is  a  figmjent  which 
its  contrivers  laugh  over  among  themselves. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Essays,  p.  110. 

2.  In  nietojjA.,  the  opposite  of  a  real  thing;  that 
the  characters  of  whieli  are  arbitraiy,  depend- 
ing on  the  thought  of  some  particular  person 
or  persons. 


Fig.shell  (Pyruia  or  Fi. 
culajicus). 
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figmental  (fig'men-tal),  a.  [<  figment  +  -01."] 
Of  the  nature  of  a  figment ;  feigned ;  ima- 
gined. 

There  being  a  memory  also  of  these  figmental  impres- 
sions, [I  demand]  how  they  can  be  seated  upon  the  brain, 
the  seat  of  memory. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Antidote  against  Atheism,  x.,  App. 

figot  (fe'go),  TO.    Same  asfico.    Shale. 
fi£-peckert  (fig'pek"6r),  m.    Same  as  fig-eater,  1. 
See  ieccafico. 
fig's-endt  (figz'end))  '"■•  -A-  thing  of  small  value ; 
a  trifle. 
Bjod.  She  is  full  of  most  blessed  condition. 
lago.  Blessed /ff's  endl  ■  Shak.,  Othello,  il.  1. 

I  will  not  give  afig'8-end  for  it. 

Withcds,  Diet.  (ed.  1634),  p.  557. 

fig-shell  (flg'shel),  n.    A  popular  name  of  the 

shells  of  the  various  species 

of  the  genus  Pyruia  or  Mcw- 

la,  so  called  from  their  pyri- 

form  or  flg-like  shape. 
Fig  Sunday  (fig  sun'da). 

The  Sunday  before  Easter. 
fig-tree  (fig'tre).  to.    [<  ME. 

fygtre,  figeire,  <  fig,  fyg,  + 

tre;  also,  earlier,  fictre,  fie- 

trew,  <  AS.  fictredw  (=  Icel. 

fiktre  =  Sw.  fikontrdd  = 

Dan.   figenircB),   <  fie    (in 

eomp.),  fig,  +  tredw,  tree.] 

A  tree  of  the  genus  Mcus, 

ordinarily  F.  Carica.     See 

Mcus  ajiAfig^. 
Whoso  keepeth  fhe  fig  tree  shall 

eat  the  fruit  thereof. 

Prov.  xxvii.  18. 

To  dwell  under  one's  vine  and  flg-tree.    See  dwell. 

figulate,  figulated  (fig'u-lat,  -la-ted),  a.  [<  LL. 
figulatits,  pp.  of  figulare,  form,  fashion,  <  L. 
figulus,  a  potter,  <.  fingere,  form,  mold,  fashion 
(out  of  clay,  etc.),  feign,  etc.:  see  ficUle,  feign.'] 
1.  Molded  by  hand,  or  as  in  soft  material. 
—  2.  Composed  of  earthenware :  as,  figulate 
vessels. 

figuline  (fig'u-lin),  TO.  [=  P.  figuUne  =  Sp.  figu- 
lino,  a.,  =it.  figuiina,  n.,  figuli/no,  a.,  <  L.  figu- 
linus,  contr.  Jiglinus,  of  or  belonging  to  a  pot- 
ter, potter's,  f em.  figlina,  a  pottery,  neut.  figli- 
num,  an  earthen  vessel,  a  crock,  <  figulus,  a 
potter:  see  figulate.]  1.  Any  vessel  or  object 
made  of  potters'  clay,  especially  a  decorative 
or  artistic  object. —  3.  Potters'  clay.— Figuline 
rustique,  a  name  given  to  the  decorative  pottery  of  Ber- 
nard Palissy,  especially  that  which  is  covered  with  mod- 
els of  flsh,  reptiles,  and  the  like,  in  high  relief.  S.  K.  Spec. 
JExh.  Cat.,  1246. 

flgurability  (fig"u-ra-bil'i-ti),  to.  [=  P.  flgwa- 
bilitS  =  Pg.  figural)i1idade=  It.  figurdbilita;  as 
figwahle  +  -Hy.]  Capability  of  being  repre- 
sented by  a  figure  or  diagram. 

Flgurability  is  reckoned  one  of  the  essential  properties 
of  matter.  Hi™*. 

figurable  (fig'u-ra-bl),  a.    [=  V.figuraUe  = 
Pr.  Sp.  figurable  =  It.  figwralile;  as  figure  + 
-able.]     Capable  of  being  brought  to  or  of  re- 
taining a  certain  fixed  form  or  shape. 
Lead  is  figurable,  but  not  water.  Johnson. 

figural  (fig'u-ral),  a.  [<  OF.  figmal,  figwrel  = 
Sp.  Pg.  figural  =  It.  figurale,  <  LL.  "figuralis 
(in  deriv.  figuralitas,  etc.),  <  L.  figura,  figure.] 

1.  Eepresentedby  figure  or  delineation;  con- 
sisting of  figures. 

Incongruities  have  been  committed  by  geographers  in 
ih&fiijural  resemblance  of  several  regions. 

Sir  T.  Brovme. 

We  also  see  in  the  wall-paintings  figural  representations 
— a  buU,  on  which  a  man  dances  like  an  equestrian  per- 
former. N.  A.  Rev.,  CXXXIX.  526. 

2.  InTOMsic,same  asfigurate,  3 Flgursa number. 

Same  aafigurate  number  (which  see,  vaideT  figurate) 

figurant,  figurante  (fig'n-rant,  flg-ii-rant'),  TO. 
[F.,  masc.  and  fern.  (=  tgi'lt.  figurante)  ppr. 
of  figurer,  figure:  see  figure,  v.]  1.  One  who 
dances  in  the  figures  of  the  ballet.  [In  this 
sense  usualljr  with  reference  to  a  woman,  and 
in  the  feminine  torm,  figurante.] 

Figurantes  is  the  term  applied  in  the  ballet  to  those 
dancers  that  do  not  come  forward  alone,  but  dance  in 
troops,  and  also  serve  to  fill  up  the  scene  and  form  a  back- 
ground for  the  solo  dancers.    CAomiiers'g  Bncye.,  IV.  321. 

2.  An  accessory  character  on  the  stage,  who 
figures  in  its  scenes,  but  has  nothing  to  say. 
M.  Sardou  is  a  bom  stage-setter,  but  with  a  leaning  to 
great  machines,"  numbers  otfiguramts,  and  magnificence 
The  Century,  XXXV.  644! 
Hence  —  3.  One  who  figures  in  any  scene  with- 
out taking  a  prominent  part. 
figurate  (flg'u-rat),  a.     [=  P.  figwS  =  Sp.  Pg. 
figurado  =  It.  figurato,  <  L.  figwatus,  pp,  of 


figurative 

figurare,  form,  fashion,  shape,  <  figwa,  a  foim 
shape:  see  figure,  to.]  1.  Of  a  certain  deter- 
minate form  or  shape ;  resembling  sometUng 
of  a  determinate  figure:  as,  figurate  stones 
(stones  or  fossils  resembling  shells). 

Plants  are  all  figurate  and  determinate,  which  inanimate 
bodies  are  not.  Bae(m,  Nat.  Hist,  §  602 

2t.  Involving  a  figure  of  speech;  figurative. 

Thei  enterpreted  that  in  these  woordes  of  .Tesus  there 
laie  priuely  hidden  some  figurate  &  mistical  manier  of 
speaking.  J.  Udall,  On  Luke  xviii. 

3.  In  m«mc,  characterized  by  the  use  of  passing- 
notes;  florid:  opposed  to  simple:  as,  figurate 
counterpoint.  Also  figural,  figuraiiee,  filmed, 
—Figurate  number,  a  whole  number  belonging  to  a 
series  having  unity  for  its  first  term,  and  for  its  first  differ, 
ences  another  series  of  figurate  numbers  or  else  a  constant 
number.  Thus,  the  series  1,  8,  33,  98,  238,  604,'etc.  is  a 
series  of  figurate  numbers,  for  the  fourth  diflerences  fonii 
the  arithmetical  progression  1,  4  7, 10, 13, 16,  etc.  The 
order  of  a  series  of  figurate  numbers  is  the  order  of  the 
constant  dilference ;  the  class  of  the  series  is  the  value  of 
this  constant  difference.  Thus,  the  series  1, 8,  33,  etc.,  is 
of  the  fifth  order  and  third  class.  Figurate  numbers  were 
so  called  by  Nicomachus,  because  they  are  the  numbers 
of  points  which  form  regular  figures  according  to  certain 
rules. 

figurate  (fig'u-rat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  andpp.jffiflrMrofetf, 

ppr.  figurating.    [<  L.  figwatus,  pp.  of  figurare, 

figure:  see,^g'Mre,  v.]    To  figure  or  represent. 

The  glowe  worme  figurates  my  valour,  which  shinetli 

brightest  in  most  darke,  dismal,  and  horrid  atchievements. 

Marston,  Antonio  and  Mellida,  I.,  v.  1. 

figurated  (fig'ii-ra-ted),  a.  Same  as  figurate,  1 
Sid  3. 

figurately  (fig'u-rat-li),  adv.  1.  In  a  figurate 
manner. —  2t.  Figuratively. 

Now  if  any  man  be  superstitious  that  hee  dare  not  vu. 
derstand  this  thyng  as  figuratdy  spoken,  then  may  he 
verifle  it  vpon  them  that  God  raysed  from  naturall  death, 
as  he  did  Lazarus.  Frith,  Works,  p.  36. 

figuration  (fig-u-ra'shon),  TO.  [=  OF.figwatkm, 
figuracion,  F.  figuration  =  Pr.  fi^wado  =  Pg. 
figuragSo  =  It.  figurazione,  <  L.  figu/ra1io(n-), 
^figurare:  see  figurate.]  1.  Formation  as  to 
figure  or  outline;  external  conformation;  de- 
termination to  a  certain  form :  as,  the  figuration 
of  crystals. 

Neither  doth  the  wind  (as  f  aire  as  it  carrieth  a  voice) 
with  the  motion  thereof  confound  any  of  the  delicate  and 
articulate  ^5r«ra(io?i«  of  the  air,  in  variety  of  words. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist,  §621. 
In  the  form,  I  will  first  consider  the  general^Sffurafwi!, 
and  then  the  several  members. 

Sir  H.  Wotton,  Eeliquise,  p.  U. 
Nor  is  it  only  the  external  figuration  of  these  gems,  but 
the  internal  texture,  which  favours  our  hypothesis. 

Boyle,  Origin  and  Virtues  of  Gems,  §  1. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  figuring;  a  shaping  into 
form,  or  a  marking  or  impressing  with  a  figure 
or  figures. 

The  figuration  of  materials  by  abrasion. 

Byrne,  Artisan's  Handbook,  p.  70. 

3.  In  mu^c :  (a)  In  strict  composition,  such  as 
fugue-writing,  the  introduction  of  passing-notes 
into  the  counterpoint.  (6)  In  general  compo- 
sition, the  process,  act,  or  result  of  rhythmi- 
cally, melodically,  or  contrapuntalljr  varying 
or  elaborating  a  theme  by  adding  passing-notes 
or  accompaniment  figures,  pr  even  by  trans- 
forming single  tones  into  florid  passages,  (c) 
The  preparation  of  a  figured  bass  (which  see, 
under  6«ss3). — 4.  In  jjMioZ.,  change  m the  form 
of  words  without  change  of  sense. — 5t.  Figura- 
tive representation ;  prefiguration. 

Figurations  of  our  Lord's  passion  and  sacrifice. 

Waterland,  Works,  VIIL  83S. 

figurative  (fig'fi-ra-tiv),  a.  [=  OF.  figuraUf,  F. 
figuratif=  Fi.figuraUu  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  figurativo, 
\  LL.  figurativus,  figurative  (of  speech),  <  L. 
figu/ratus,  pp.  of  figurare,  form,  fashion,  ima- 
giue,  fancy,  adorn  with  figures  of  speech,  <  fig^ 
ra,  a  figure:  see  figure.]  1.  Eepresenting  by 
means  of  a  figure;  manifesting  or  suggesting  by 
resemblance;  typical;  emblematio. 

This,  they  will  say,  was  figurative,  and  served  by  God's 
appointment  but  for  a  time,  to  shadow  out  the  true  ever- 
lasting glory  of  a  more  divine  sanctity.  «  ,-,„ 
Booker,  Eccles.  Polity. 

In  spite  of  its  symbolism,  what  he  wrought  was  never 

mechanically /ZffMmKBe,  but  gifted  with  the  independence 

of  its  own  beauty,  vital  with  an  inbreathed  apult  of  lue. 

J.  A.  Symonds,  Italy  and  Greece,?,  zsa 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  or  involving  a  figure  of 
rhetoric ;  used  in  a  metaphoileal  or  tropical 
sense;  metaphorical;  not  literal. 

What  have  become  with  vsfigmative  expressions  re- 
main with  men  in  lower  states  literal  desenpUons. 

H,  Spencer,  Prin.  of  SocioL,  i  (»• 

3.  Abounding  with  figures  of  speech;  ornate; 
flowery;  florid:  as,  a  description  highly  ,W«»^»- 
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Which  thing  made  the  graue  iudges  Areopagites  (as  I 
find  written)  to  forbid  all  manner  of  Jjguratiue  speaches 
to  be  vsed  before  them  in  their  consistorie  of  lustice. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  128. 

Nor  are  his  [Burke's]  purely  figurative  passages  the  fin- 
est even  as  figured  wriUng ;  he  is  best  when  the  metaphor 
is  subdued.  Brougham,  Burke. 

4.  In  music,  same  asfigurate,  3. 
figuratively  (flg'u-ra-tiv-li),  adv.     In  a  figura- 
tive manner;  by  means  of  a  figure  or  resem- 
blance ;  metaphorically  or  tropically. 
yov  thog  men  sogt  al  sectes  of  sustren  and  of  bretheren, 
And  thow  fynde  hym,  bote  figuratifliche  a  f erly  me  think- 
eth.  Piers  Plowman  (C),  xvii.  294. 

These  words  can  only  be  understood  figuratively  of  re- 
ceiving him  by  faith. 

Bp.  Burnet,  Hist.  Eeformation,  an.  1694. 
Though  a  nation  has  often  heen  figuratively  drowned  in 
tears  on  the  death  of  a  great  man,  yet  it  is  ten  to  one  if 
an  individual  tear  has  been  shed  on  the  occasion,  except- 
ing from  the  forlorn  pen  of  some  hungry  author. 

Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  266. 

figurativeness  (fig'u-ra-tlv-nes), «.  The  state 
or  quality  of  tieing  figurative :  as,  flguraUveness 
of  exi)ression. 

figure  (fig'flr),  »•  [<  ME.  figure,  figour,  fygur, 
form,  shape,  image,  a  figure  in  arithmetic  and 
geometry,  <  OF.  figure,  f.  figure  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg. 
It.  figura  =  D.  fiiguur  =  G.  Dan.  Sw.  fi^ur,  <  L. 
figura,  a  form,  shape,  form  of  a  word,  a  figure 
of  speech,  LL.  a  sketch,  drawing,  <  fingere 
(V  *fi9)i  form,  shape,  mold,  fashion :  see  feign, 
fictile,  fiction,  figment,  6t<i.'\  1.  A  line,  or  a  col- 
lection of  connected  straight  or  curved  lines 
or  surfaces,  having  a  definite  shape;  specifi- 
cally, in  geom.,  any  combination  of  lines,  sur- 
faces, or  solids  formed  under  given  conditions. 
Chauvenet. 

Your  last  proportion  is  that  of  figure,  so  called  for  that 
it  yelds  an  ocular  representation,  your  meeters  being  by 
good  symmetric  reduced  into  certoine  Geometricall  fig- 
ures. Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  75. 
And  sketching  with  her  slender  pointed  foot 
Some  figure  like  a  wizard's  pentagram 
On  garden  gravel.  Tennyson,  The  Brook. 

2.  In  general,  the  visible  or  tangible  form  of 
anything;  the  shape  of  the  outline  or  exterior 
surface ;  form ;  shape ;  fashion :  as,  a  beautiful 
temaie  figwe ;  the  grotesque  ^gfjtre  of  a  satyr; 
the  figure  of  the  earth. 

Doing,  in  the  figure  of  a  lamb,  the  feats  of  a  lion. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  1. 1. 

Observing  how  the  extremities  [of  sensible  bodies]  ter- 
minate either  in  straight  lines  which  meet  at  discernible 
angles,  or  in  crooked  lines  wherein  no  angles  can  be  per- 
ceived, by  considering  these  as  they  relate  to  one  another, 
in  all  parts  of  the  extremities  of  any  body  or  space,  it  [the 
«ye]  has  that  idea  we  call  ^^ure. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  II.  xiii.  6. 

A  good^^'wre,  or  person,  in  man  or  woman,  gives  credit 
at  first  sight  to  the  choice  of  either. 

Richardson,  Clarissa  Harlowe. 

Hence — 3.  A  body;  a  visible  object  or  shape ; 
especially,  a  human  form  as  a  whole ;  a  person 
regarded  simply  as  a  body ;  an  appearance  rep- 
resenting a  body. 

Well  may  it  sort  that  this  portentous  ^pure 

Comes  armed  tlirough  our  watch. 

Shale,  Hamlet,  i.  1. 

Behold  th&t  figure,  neat,  though  plainly  clad ; 

His  sprightly  mingled  with  a  shade  of  sad. 

Cowper,  Tirocinium,  1.  664. 

But  lo !  a  frowning  _;Z^ure  veils  the  Cross, 

And  hides  the  blest  Redeemer ! 

With  stern  right  hand  it  stretches  forth  a  scroll. 

Hood,  Romance  of  Cologne. 

4.  The  artificial  representation  of  a  form,  as 
in  sculpture,  drawing  or  painting,  embroidery, 
etc.;  especially,  the  human  body  represented 
by  art  of  any  kind. 

A  coin  that  bears  the  figure  of  an  angel 
Stamped  in  gold.  Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  ii.  7. 

His  mantle  haii'y,  and  his  bonnet  sedge, 
Inwrought  mith  figures  dim. 

Milton,  Lyoidas,  1.  106. 
A  vacant  chair  .  .  . 
Carven  with  strange  ;!jrt(res. 

Tennyson,  Holy  Grail. 

5.  A  cut  or  diagram  inserted  in  printed  text, 
or  one  of  a  number  of  representations  on  the 
same  plate.  Abbreviated5?gr. — 6.  A  personage 
or  personality ;  a  character;  especially,  a  per- 
son of  standing  or  consideration:  as,  he  is  a 
figure,  or  a  conspicuous  figure,  in  the  society 

.   of  the  place. 

Figures  [persons]  of  the  Past. 

Josiah  Quincy  (title  of  book). 

7.  Appearance  or  manifestation;  show;  dis- 
play; standing;  position:  used  of  the  compara- 
tive prominence,  consideration,  or  estimation 
of  a  person  or  thing,  and  in  an  absolute  sense 
to  signify  marked  prominence,  importance,  or 
distinction. 
139 
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From  Darner  in  two  hours  we  came  to  another  River, 
of  no  mconsiderable  figure,  but  not  once  mentioned  by 
any  Geographer  tliat  I  know  of. 

Maundrell,  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  44. 
To  the  world  no  bugbear  is  so  great 
As  want  ot  figure,  and  a  small  estate. 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Horace,  I.  i.  67. 
I  have  taken  more  than  ordinary  Cai'e  notto  give  Offence 
to  those  who  appear  in  the  higher  Figures  of  Life. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  262. 

It  is  my  wish,  while  yet  I  live,  to  have  my  boy  make 

some  figure  in  the  world.         Sheridam,  The  Rivals,  11. 1. 

8t.  Outward  manifestation ;  the  state  of  being 
set  out  in  regular  order. 

Speech  is  like  cloth  of  Arras,  opened  and  put  abroad, 
whereby  the  imagery  doth  appear  in  figure;  whereas  in 
thoughts  they  lie  but  as  in  packs.  Bacon. 

9.  In  logic,  the  form  of  a  syllogism  with  respect 
to  the  relative  position  of  the  middle  term,  in 
the  second  figure  the  middle  term  is  predicate  of  both 
premises ;  m  the  third  figure  it  is  the  subject  of  both. 
Some  logicians  admit  only  three  figures,  and  they  define 
the  first  figure  as  having  the  middle  term  the  subject  of 
one  premise  and  the  predicate  of  the  other.  Other  logi- 
cians admit  four  figures,  and  define  the  first  as  having  the 
middle  term  the  subject  of  that  premise  which  contains 
the  predicate  of  the  conclusion,  and  the  predicate  of  the 
other  premise ;  while  the  fourth  figure  has  the  middle 
term  the  subject  of  that  premise  which  contains  the  sub- 
ject of  the  conclusion,  and  the  predicate  of  the  other. 

10.  In  astrol.,  a  diagram  which  represents  the 
heavens  at  any  time ;  a  scheme ;  a  horoscope ; 
also,  a  diagram  used  in  the  practice  of  geo- 
manoy. 

She  works  by  charms,  by  spells,  by  the  figure,  and  such 
daubery  as  this  is,  beyond  our  element. 

Shak.,-K.  W.  ofW.,lv.  2. 
He  set  a  figure  to  discover 
If  you  were  fled  to  Rye  or  Dover. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  III.  i.  466. 

1 1 .  A  movement  of  a  dance ;  one  of  the  regular 
divisions  of  a  dance,  comprising  a  special  set 
of  evolutions,  and  separated  from  the  next 
movement  by  a  slight  pause. 

He  did  not  announce  the  name  of  the  dance,  .  .  .  the 
ofiicers  teaching  the  English  girls  the  figure. 

S.  E.  Hale,  ]ilan  Without  a  Country. 

12.  In  music:  (a)  A  short  theme  or  motive 
having  a  distinct  rhythmic,  melodic,  or  har- 
monic individuality,  which  is  often  the  germ 
of  extended  movements ;  usually,  the  shortest 
complete  idea  or  form  into  which  a  phrase  can 
be  divided  without  being  reduced  to  separate 
tones.  (6)  A  numeral  subjoined  to  a  written 
bass  to  indicate  briefly  the  nature  of  the  un- 
written harmony.  See  figured  bass,  under  bass^. 
— 13.  Any  significant  written  or  printed  char- 
acter other  than  a  letter ;  speoifioally,  an  arith- 
metical character,  especially  one  of  the  Arabic 
figures,  the  nine  digits  and  the  cipher :  some- 
times used  of  a  digit,  as  distinguished  from  a 
cipher:  as,  a  iull  figure. 

The  tale  of  an  houdred  .  .  .  betokneth  ane  rounde  fig- 
ure, thet  is  the  uayreste  amang  alle  tlie  othre  figures:  vor 
ase  in  the  rounde  figure  the  ende  went  ayen  to  his  gin- 
ninge,  .  .  .  alzuo  the  tale  of  an  hondred  joyneth  than 
ende  to  the  ginninge. 

Ayenbite  of  Inwyt  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  234. 

A  crooked  figure  may 
Attest,  in  little  place  a  million. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  i.  (cho.). 

You  see  the  use  of  the  cipher  (for  so  the  figure  0  is  pe- 
culiarly named,  although  it  be  generally  called  and  ac- 
compted  as  a,  figure).       T.  Hill,  Arithmetic  (1600),  fol.  6. 

14.  Value,  as  expressed  in  numbers;  price: 
as,  the  goods  were  sold  at  a  high  figure. 

Accommodating  a  youngster,  who  had  just  entered  the 
regiment,  with  a  glandered  charger  at  an  uncommonly 
stiff /^in-«.  Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  x. 

1 5 .  A  mystical  type ;  an  antecedent  symbol  or 
emblem;  that  which  prefigures  or  represenjts 
a  coming  reality. 

There  went  Pagentis  ot  ye  olde  lawe  and  the  newe,  joyn- 
ynge  togyther  the  fygures  of  the  blessyd  sacrament  in 
suche  noumbre  and  soo  apt  and  conuenyent  lor  that 
feeste  yt  it  wolde  make  any  man  joyous  to  se  it. 

Sir  B.  Quylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  8. 
The  Flees  [fleece]  of  Edome  with  dewe  delectable 
Was  of  Marya  afygure  fulle  notabuUe. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  17. 
This  was  the  sweuen  whiche  he  had, 
That  Daniell  anone  arad. 
And  said  hym,  thatflgure  strange 
Betokeneth  liow  the  world  shall  change. 

Oower,  Conf.  Amant.,  Prol. 

Nevertheless,  death  reigned  from  Adam  to  Moses,  even 
over  them  that  had  not  sinned  after  the  smiilitude  of 
Adam's  transgression,  who  is  the  figure  of  him  that  was  to 
come.  1^0™-  ^-  "• 

16.  In  rhet.,  a  peculiar  or  special  use  of  words ; 
employment  of  words  in  forms,  combinations, 
or  meanings  different  from  those  properly  or 
ordinarily  assigned  to  them;  use  of  certam 
forms  of  speech  to  produce  a  special  effect.  An 
unintentional,  unauthorized,  or  unjustifiable  deviation 
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from  grammatical  usage  is  not  a  figure,  but  a  solecism. 
The  names  of  most  of  the  figures  of  rhetoric  are  inherited 
from  the  terms  used  by  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman 
grammarians  and  rhetoricians.  Also  called  figure  of 
speech. 

Figure  it  selfe  is  a  certaine  liuely  or  good  grace  set 
vpon  wordes,  speaches,  and  sentences,  to  some  purpose 
and  not  in  value,  gluing  them  ornament  or  efficacie  Ijy 
many  manor  of  alterations  in  shape,  in  sounde,  and  also 
in  sence.  Puttenham,  Ai'te  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  138. 

And  these  things,  brethren,  I  have  in  &  figure  transferred 
to  myself  and  to  Apollos  for  your  sakes.  1  Cor.  iv.  6. 

There  motley  images  her  fancy  strike, 
Figures  ill-pair'd,  and  similes  unlike. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  i.  66. 

The  most  illiterate  speak  in  figures  as  often  as  the  most 
learned.  -  H.  Blair,  Rhetoric,  xiv. 

And  now,  I  think,  you  shall  hear  some  better  language : 

1  was  obliged  to  be  plain  and  intelligible  in  the  first 
scene,  because  there  was  so  much  matter  of  fact  in  it ; 
but  now,  i'  faith,  you  have  trope,  figure,  and  metaphor,  as 
plenty  as  noim-substantives.      Sheridan,  The  Critic,  ii.  2. 

17.  An  image;  a  fancy;  a  product  of  the  ima- 
gination. 

If  it  be  but  to  scrape  the  figures  out  of  your  husband's 
brains.  Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iv.  2. 

Where  beams  of  warm  imagination  play, 
The  memory's  soit  figures  fade  away. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  1.  69. 

Academy  figure.  See  aaidemi/.— Aerial  figures,  ap- 
parent figure,  Arabic  figures.  See  the  adjectives.— 
Center  of  figure.  See  cejiteri.—Cliladni's  figures.  See 
nodal. — Oohesion  figures.  See  cohesion. — Congruent 
figures,  figures  capable  of  superposition. — Correlative 
figures,  cubical  figure,  etc.  See  the  adjectives.— Ele- 
ment of  a  figure.  See  elemene.-Epoptic  figures.  See 
idio^Atmous.-Etclung-figure,  a  minute  figure  developed 
upon  a  ciystalline  surfaceby  the  action  of  an  appropriate 
solvent.  Such  figures  are  commonly  depressions,  often 
ot  sharp  geometrical  form,  and  by  their  symmetry  reveal 
the  molecular  structure  of  the  solid.  Thus,  the  etching- 
figures  produced  on  the  pyramidal  faces  of  a  quartz  crys- 
tal by  the  action  of  hydrofluoric  acid  show  the  trapezo- 
hedral  character  of  the  form,  and  serve  to  distinguish 
between  the  plus  and  minus  rhombohedral  planes  when 
not  to  be  recognized  geometrically. — Fallacy  of  figure 
of  speech.  See  /orfJocj/.— Figure  of  a  conic,  the  rec- 
tangle contained  by  the  latus  rectum  and  latus  trans- 
versum.  One  fourth  of  this  is  the  area  which,  according 
as  it  overlaps  or  falls  short  by  the  square  of  the  ordinate, 
gives  a  name  to  the  hyperbola  and  ellipse.— Figure  of 
diminution,  in  musical  notation,  a  figure -iuclosed  in  a 
curve,  and  added  to  a  small  group  of  notes  to  indicate  that 
they  are  to  be  performed  in  a  rhythm  contrary  to  that  of 
the  composition  as  a  whole,  as  the  figures  indicating 
triplets,  sextolets,  etc. — Figure  of  eight.  See  eighth. — 
Figure-of-four  trap,  a  trap  tor  catching  wild  animals, 
the  trigger  of  which  is  set  in  the  shape  of  the  figure  4.  A 
weighted  board  or  box,  with  one  end  on  the  ground,  is  held 
up  at  the  other  end  by  three  sticks  suitably  notched  and 
put  together  so  that  the  whole  structure  falls  when  the 
bait  is  disturbed. — Figure  of  fUn,  a  person  presenting 
an  absurd  comical  appearance.     [Colloq.] 

"Is  that  figure  of  fun  old  Marchant?"  I  turned  and 
saw  a  stout  ball  of  a  body  rolling  in,  among  the  barely 
suppressed  merriment  of  some  men  near  the  door. 

Harper's  Mag.,  XXXVII.  536. 
Figure  of  health,  the  Pythagorean  pentagram  or  regu- 
lar stellar  pentagon.— Figure  Of  Speech.  See  det.  16. — 
Figure  of  the  earth.  See  eartfti.— Figure  of  the  gold- 
en rule.  See?M!e.— Figure  of  the  rule  of  false.  See 
7-ule. — Figures  of  Lissajous,  brilliaut  lines  formed  by 
the  persistence  of  impressions  upon  the  eye,  and  occa- 
sioned by  reflections  from  the  ends  of  two  vibrating  tuu- 
ing-forks  placed  at  right  angles  to  each  other. — Generat- 
ing figure.  See  generate. — PurMnje's  figures,  the  fig- 
ures of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  retina  made  visible  to  the 
eye  itself  by  throwing  a  bright  oblique  light  into  the  vitre- 
ous chamber  of  the  eye,  either  obliquely  through  the  pu- 
pil or  by  means  ot  a  lens  through  the  anterior  part  ot  the 
sclerotic,  and  moving  the  light  to  and  fro.— To  out  or 
malte  a  figure.  See  cut.— Togo  thewholefigure.  See 
ffo.— 'Wldmannstattlan  figures,  structural  lines  which 
appear  upon  the  polished  section  ot  meteoric  iron  after  it 
has  been  etched  with  an  acid,  ^ee  meteorite. =&Y^.  Fonn, 
Conformation,  Figure,  Shape,  Fashion.  Form  is  the  gen- 
eral word ;  and  its  use  in  ordinary  speech  has  been  much 
influenced  by  its  metaphysical  meaning,  so  that  it  is  the 
least  geometrical  of  these  words.  When  form  refers  to  the 
outward,  it  generally  suggests  the  substance  of  the  person 
or  thing  whose  form  it  is ;  form  may  also  be  used  in  op- 
position to  spirit  or  substance:  as,  "  a,  form  of  godliness," 

2  Tim.  ill.  6.  Conformation  is  the  result  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  parts  ot  a  whole,  and  the  word  suggests  the 
proportion  and  relation  ot  the  parts,  internal  or  external, 
to  each  other.  Figure,  shape,  and  fashion  are  external ; 
the  first  is  often,  and  the  others  are  generally,  the  result  of 
art.  Figure  has  a  wide  range  of  meaning,  from  mere  out- 
line to  pictorial  or  fictile  representation.  Shape  has  almost 
as  much  freedom  ot  use ;  yet,  having  been  little  used  as  a 
learned  term,  it  is  more  literally  geometrical,  and  at  the 
same  time  more  loosely  employed.  Fashion  in  the  sense 
ot  form  is  obsolescent. 

figure  (fig'ur),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  figured,  ppr. 
fi.guring.  [<  ME.  flguren  {■=  D.  figureren  =  Gr. 
figuriren  =  Dan.  figurere  =  Sw.figurera),  <  OP. 
figurer,  P.  figurer  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  figurar  =  It. 
figurare,  <  L.  figurare,  form,  shape,  fashion, 
represent, imagine,  etc. ,<. figura,  atoxm.,  shape, 
figure :  see  figure,  to.]  I.  trans.  1 .  To  make 
a  figure,  image,  likeness,  or  picture  of ;  repre- 
sent artificially  in  any  way :  as,  to  figure  a  plant, 
shell,  etc. 

It  they  had  any  gratitude,  they  would  erect  a  statue  to 
him  ;  they  would  figwre  him  as  a  presiding  Mercm'y,  the 
god  of  tralBc  and  fiction.  Sheridan,  The  Critic,  i.  2, 
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This  very  curious  cirripede  [was]  well  described  and^^- 
ured  by  Loven,  who  considered  it  an  Alepas. 

Darwin^  Cirripedia,  p.  170. 

2.  To  cover  or  adorn  witli  figures  or  images; 
mark  with  figures;  form  figures  in  by  art; 
fashion  into  a  figure ;  diversify ;  variegate :  as, 
to  figure  velvet  or  muslin. 

Neither  shall  ye  set  up  any  image  of  stone  [margin,  fig- 
ured stone]  in  your  land.  Lev.  xxvi.  1. 

The  vanity  top  of  heaven 
Fiffur'd  quite  o'er  with  burning  meteors, 

Shak.,  K.  John,  v.  2. 

Accept  this  goblet  rough  withjlguy'd  gold. 

Bryden,  tr.  of  Virgil. 

3.  To  represent  figuratively  or  symbolically; 
symbolize. 

The  sunne  and  iubiter,  goode  planetis,  and  gold,  pure 
metal,  and  alle  pure  thingis  that  gladen  a  man,  flgurynge 
by  resoun  the  ioie  of  heuene. 

Booh  of  Quinte  Essence  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  18. 

The  matter  whereof  they  [the  sacraments]  consist  .  .  . 
figureth  their  end.  Hooker,  Ecoles.  Polity. 

By  that  beast,  the  old  Egyptians 
Were  wont  to  figure,  in  their  hieroglyphics. 
Patience,  friigality,  and  fortitude. 

B,  Jonson,  Poetaster,  v.  1. 

4.  To  imagine ;  image  in  the  mind. 

If  Love,  alas  I  be  Pain,  the  Pain  I  bear 

No  Thought  CMi  figure,  and  no  Tongue  declare. 

Prior,  Henry  and  Emma. 

Figure  to  yourself  a  Roman  villa,  all  its  little  apart- 
ments thrown  open,  and  lighted  up  to  the  best  advantage. 

Gray,  Letters,  I.  76. 
5t.  To  prefigure ;  foreshow. 

Three  glorious  suns,  each  one  a  perfect  sun,  .  .  . 
In  this  the  heaven  figures  some  event. 

Shak.,  3  Hen.  VI.,  ii.  1. 

6.  To  mark  with  or  note  by  significant  figures ; 
mark  or  indicate  significantly  or  numerically: 
as,  to  figure  the  dial  of  a  clock,  or  the  hours  on 
the  dial ;  to  figure  the  bass  in  music  to  show  the 
intended  harmony. 

As  through  a  crystal  glass  thefigu7'ed  hours  are  seen. 

Di-yden. 

7.  To  set  down  or  reckon  up  in  numerical  fig- 
ures ;  make  a  calculation  of :  as,  to  figure,  fig- 
ure up,  or  figure  out  costs,  profits,  or  losses. 
[CoUoq.]  —  8.  In  music:  (a)  To  embellish  by 
adding  passing-notes  or  other  decorations,  es- 
pecially definite  figures  much  repeated.  (6) 
See  def.  6,  si,nd  figtired  bass,  under  iass^. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  make  a  figure ;  show  one's 
self ;  be  seen  or  prominent ;  take  a  part. 

The  gentlemen,  in  fact,  who  figured  in  the  circles  of 
the  gay  world  in  these  ancient  times,  corresponded,  in 
most  particulars,  with  the  beauteous  damsels  whose  smiles 
they  were  ambitious  to  deserve. 

Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  175. 

Knox,  who  is  to  figure  so  grandly  in  another  and  greater 
work,  drifts  as  a  gloomy  and  portentous  shadow  across  the 
scene.  Stedman,  Vict.  Poets,  p.  404. 

He  [CoiTcggio]  paints  the  three  Fates  like  young  and 
joyous  Bacchantes.  Place  rose-garlands  and  thyrsi  in  their 
hands  instead  of  the  distaff  and  the  thread  of  human  des- 
tinies, and  they  might  figure  appropriately  upon  the  pan- 
els of  a  banquet-chamber  in  Pompeii. 

J.  A.  Symonds,  Italy  and  Greece,  p.  272. 

Though  he  tries  to  figure  as  a  martyr,  he  is  only  that 
stock  character,  tlie  horrid  example. 

Niiheteentli  Century,  XX.  550. 

2.  To  cipher ;  work  by  means  of  figures ;  make 
a  calculation :  as,  to  figure  at  a  problem ;  to  fig- 
ure upon  a  proposed  bargain.  [CoUoq.] 
figure-castert  (fig'ur-kas'''t6r),  n.  One  who 
casts  figures  in  astrology;  a  pretender  to  as- 
trology. 

I,  by  this  figure-caster,  must  be  imagined  in  such  dis- 
tress as  to  sue  to  IMaronilla. 

Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

figure-casting  (fig'ur-kas"ting),  n.  The  art  of 
preparing  casts  of  human  or  animal  forms  and 
of  various  other  complex  objects.  A  figure  is  first 
accurately  formed  in  wax,  clay,  plaster,  or  other  suitable 
material,  which  serves  as  the  core.  If  the  core  is  fusible, 
or  can  be  reduced  to  ashes,  the  mold  is  formed  directly 
upon  the  core,  and  when  it  is  perfectly  dry  and  hard  it  is 
exposed  to  a  heat  sufficient  to  melt  or  incinerate  the  core, 
the  removal  of  which  leaves  a  cavity  for  the  metal  of  the 
cast.  This  method  gives  a  solid  casting,  and  is  therefore 
suitable  for  small  work  only ;  moreover,  the  model  itself 
is  destroyed  by  one  use.  Exquisite  casts  of  natural  objects 
are  made  in  this  manner.  If  the  core  cannot  be  removed 
in  the  way  mentioned,  the  mold  itself  is  made  in  parts  to 
permit  its  removal. 

figured  (fig'urd),  J),  a.  1.  Depicted;  represent- 
ed by  figures. 

The  fijur'd  streams  in  waves  of  silver  roll'd. 

Pope,  Windsor  Forest,  1.  335. 

2.  Adorned  with  figures:  said  of  any  manu- 
factured articles,  but  especially  of  those  which 
are  intended  for  surface-decoration  or  which 
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themselves  are  decorated  superficially :  as,  fig- 
ured sUk ;  figured  muslin ;  a  figured  wall-paper. 

In  the  manufactures,  a.  figured  camlet,  stuff,  tabby,  etc., 
is  that  whereon  there  are  divers  designs  of  flowers,  figures, 
branches,  etc.,  impressed  by  means  of  hot  irons. 

Chambers's  Cyc,  1741. 
3t.  Figurative. 

Figured  and  metaphorical  expressions  do  well  to  illus- 
trate more  abstruse  and  unfamiliar  ideas,  which  the  mind 
is  not  yet  thoroughly  accustomed  to. 

Locke,  Conduct  of  the  Understanding,  §  32. 

4.  In  music,  same  as  figurate,  3. —  5.  In  her., 
bearing  the  human  face  or  features;  indicat- 
ing the  face  as  a  roundel,  especially  the  sun  or 
moon Figured  bass.  See  !>ass3.— Figured  coun- 
terpoint. See  counterpoint^,  3.— Figured  harmony, 
muslin,  etc.  See  the  nouns.— Figured  syllogism,  a 
syllogism  expressed  so  that  the  subject  and  predicate  of 
each  premise  are  distinguished  from  each  other,  and  the 
syllogism  belongs  to  a  definite  figure. 
figure-dance  (fig'ur-dans),  n.  A  dance  consist- 
ing of  elaborate  dgures. 

The  grand  figure-dances,  and  ballettes  of  action,  as  they 
are  called,  of  the  modem  times,  most  probably  surpass 
in  splendour  the  ancient  exhibitions  of  dancing.  * 

Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  316. 

figure-flingert,  ».    Same  as  figv/re-caster. 

figurehead  (fig'ur-hed),  n.  1.  An  ornamental 
figure,  as  a  statue  or  bust,  on  the  projecting  part 
of  the  head  of  a  ship,  over  the  cutwater  and  im- 
mediately under  the  bowsprit.  If  the  vessel's  name 
is  that  of  a  person,  object,  etc.,  which  can  be  represented 
directly  or  emblematically  by  a  figure,  such  a  figure  is  usu- 


Figunne  from  Tanaifra,  4th 
century  B.  C — Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  Boston. 
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ally  placed  at  the  head  of  the  vessel ;  thus,  the  Columbus 
would  have  a  bust  or  statue  of  Columbus  for  a  figurehead, 
the  Lion  would  have  the  figure  of  a  lion,  the  Britannia  a 
statue  or  bust  of  the  conventional  Britannia.  When  no 
figure  is  used,  the  head  is  often  finished  off  as  a  scroll-head 
or  a  fiddle-head  (see  these  terms),  which  are  not  strictly 
figureheads. 

Her  full-busted  figure-head 
Stared  o'er  the  ripple  feathering  from  lier  bows. 

Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden. 

2.  Figuratively,  a  person  put  forward  to  rep- 
resent or  to  appear  to  act  for  others,  ■without 
having  any  real  authority  or  responsibility. 

To  many  these  kings  and  heroes  seem  nothing  but  the 
^^'itre-Aeads  of  the  centuries,  which  may  ornamentthehigh 
prow  of  the  times,  but  which  are  powerless  to  direct  the 
course  of  the  vessel.  Westminster  liev.,  CXXV.  2. 

figure-maker  (fig'ur-ina''''ker),  n.    A  maker  of 

figures  ;  a  modeler,  (a)  One  who  makes  casts.  See 
figure-casting.  (&)  One  who  makes  wooden  anatomical 
models  for  artists,  figures  for  shops,  figureheads,  etc. 

figure-stone  (fig'ur-ston),  n.  1.  Same  as  agal- 
matolite. —  2.  A  stone  having  or  resembling  the 
form  of  some  object,  or  marked  with  lines  hav- 
ing such  a  resemblance.  Such  stones,  in  which  the 
representation  is  often  very  fanciful,  have  sometimes  been 
objects  of  superstitious  veneration. 

figurial  (fi-gu'ri-al),  a,  [An  improper  form  of 
jigural.']  Represented  by  figure  or  delineation. 
Craig. 

figurine  (fig-u-ren'),  n.  [<  ^.figurine  (=  Pg. 
figurinha  =  It.  figurina),  a  dim.  of  figure,  fig- 
ure.] A  figure,  or  group  of  figures,  in  any  ma- 
terial, small  and  of  ornamental  character;  spe- 
cifically, such  a  figure  in  pottery  or  metal-work. 
The  figures  of  porcelain  or  pottery  not  painted  or  glazed 
being  called  biscuits,  the  term  figurine  is  often  reserved 
for  those  adorned  with  painting  and  gilding,  as  in  the 
Dresden  figures  commonly  seen.  Figurines  are  especially 
abundant  among  the  ancient  remains  of  Greece,  Egypt, 
Assyria,  etc. 

After  Alexander,  from  whose  time  dates  the  ornamen- 
tation of  the  tombs  with  figurines,  Tanagra  became  the 
flourishing  center  of  its  province.    The  Century,  XXI.  914. 

Tana^a  figurine,  in  archmol.,  one  of  the  small  terra- 
cotta figures  of  divinities,  of  mortals,  or  of  animals,  found 
in  various  quantity  and  perfection  throughout  Greek  lands. 
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These  figures  were  in  great  demand  among  the  Greeks  a« 
household  ornaments,  and  it  was  usual  to  present  them 
as  offerings  in  temples,  and  to  bury  several  of  them  with  a 
dead  body.  They  were,  as  a 
rule,  cast  in  molds  and  then 
finished,  often  very  delicate- 
ly, hy  hand,  and  after  the 
bailing  they  were  brilliantly 
colored.  In  them  is  pre- 
served a  charming  memorial 
of  Greek  private  life  in  its 
various  phases,  such  as  the 
games  of  the  children  and  the 
occupations  of  the  women. 
They  are  commonly  known 
as  Tanagra  figurines,  because 
those  first  brought  into  pub- 
lic notice,  as  well  as  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  examples 
since  found,  come  from  the 
cemetery  of  Tanagra  in  Boeo- 
tia. 

figuring  (fig'u-ring),  «. 
[<  ME.  figmynge;  verbal 
n.  ot  figure,  v.']  1.  The 
act  or  process  of  using 
figures,  especially  in 
computation :  as,  close 
figuring. — Sf.  Figure; 
figuration;  beauty  of 
form. 

This  flour 
That  bereth  our  alder  pris  in 

figurynge. 
Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1.  298. 

flgurism  (fig'u-rizm),  n.  [<  figure  +  -im.]  In 
theol.,  the  doctrine  or  system  of  those  who  con- 
sider the  events  related  in  the  Old  Testament 
as  figures  or  representations  of  those  in  the 
New. 

figuristt  (fig'ij-rist),  n.  [<  figure  +  -ist.}  One 
who  uses  or  interprets  figures  or  symbols;  spe- 
cifically, a  believer  in  flgurism. 

The  Symbolists,  Figurists,  and  Signiflcatists  .  .  ,  are  of 
opinion  that  the  faithful  at  the  Lord's  Supper  do  receive 
nothing  but  naked  and  bare  signs. 

T., Rogers,  On  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  p.  289. 

But  least  of  all  does  he  favour  the  figurists  or  memorial- 
ists ;  for  his  doctrine  runs  directly  counter  to  them  almoflt 
in  every  line.  Waterland,  Works,  VII.  184; 

fig-wart  (fig' wart),  n.    Same  as  fi^us,  3. 

figwort  (fig'wert),  n.  [ME.  not  found;  <  AS. 
fio  wyrt  (glossed  ficus),  <  fie  (in  eomp.)  + 
wyrt,  wort;  so  called  from  its  use,  according  to 
the  old  doctrine  of  signatures,  in  the  disease 
called  ficits  (AS.  fie  and  gefic) :  see  fig^.^  1. 
The  common  book-name  for  plants  of  the  ^emli 
Scrophularia,  especially  the  common  species  S. 
aquaiica  and  S.  nodosa. — 2.  The  pilewort,  Ba- 
nunculus  Ficaria. 

Fijian  (fe-je'an),  a.  and«.  [<  Jlyj,  otherwise  Viii 
(Fiji  being  tlie  pronunciation  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  group),  the  native  name  of  the  jjrineipal 
island.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Fiji  or  the 
Fiji  islands,  or  to  the  Fijians. 

II.  n.  An  indigenous  inhabitant  of  the  Fiji 
islands,  a  group  lying  in  the  southern  Paoifle 
ocean,  between  the  New  Hebrides  and  the 
Friendly  islands.  The  Fijians,  a  vigorous  race,  were 
formerly  cannibals,  but  are  now  mostly  Christianized ;  and 
the  group  was  annexed  to  Great  Britain  as  a  crown  colony 
in  1874,  at  their  desire. 

Among  our  interesting  fellow-subjects,  the  FijianSf 
whale's  teeth  served  in  the  place  of  cowries. 

Jevons,  Money  and  Mech.  of  Exchange,  p.  25. 

Also  Feejeean. 
fikeif,  V.  i.    [ME.  fiken,  feign,  dissemble,  flatter, 

<  AS.  *fician,  in  comp.  be-fician  (once),  deceive, 
weak  verb  connected  with  ficol,  fickle,  crafty, 
gefic,  deceit,  fdeen,  deceit  (see  fielde),  appar. 
ult.  from  a  strong  verb,  which  may  be  repre- 
sented secondarily  by  fike'-^,  q.  v.]  To  feign; 
dissemble;  flatter. 

fike2  (fik),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  fiked,  ppr.  filting. 
[Also  written  fyke  and  fick,  the  vowel  being- 
prop,  short;  Sc.  also/eifc;  <  WE.  fiken, .fylem, 
move  about  restlessly,  fidget,  also  hasten  away, 

<  Icel.  fika,  in  the  phrase  jfika  sig  upp,  clinih 
up  nimbly,  as  a  spider,  =  ODan.  fige  =  "^' 
fika,  refl.  fikas,  hunt  after,  prog  for,  emulate, 
=  Norw.  fika,  strive,  take  trouble,  fika  etter, 
hasten  after,  pursue,  fika  paa,  hasten,  hmry, 
cf .  Icel.  fikinn  =  Sw.  Norw.  fiken  =  ODan. 
figen,  greedy,  eager,  covetous,  ODan.  m  Jh 
desire,  craving.  Perhaps  ult.  connected  witn 
fikei.  B-enee,  from  fike^,  fick,  the  toraifig^,^' 
sibilated  fidge,  freq.  fidget :  see  fig^,  fim  W" 
e*,jfefc.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  move  about  uia> 
quick,  uneasy  way;  be  constantly  in  motion, 
be  restless;  fidget;  be  nervous.  [Now  oniy 
prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

Fiketh  and  f  ondeth  [strives]  al  his  might, 
Ne  mai  he  it  forthen  no  wight.  ,  .« 

Bestiary,  Old  Eng.  Misc.  (ed.  Morris),  l. »» 
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ii^iKnabowte,  infra  in  fyskin  [see  ^4].  JFyhynge  abowte 
In  ydelnes,  discursus,  vagatus.        Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  160. 

At  lengtli,  however,  she  departed,  grumhling  hetween 
her  teeth  that  "  she  wad  rather  lock  up  a  halll  ward  than 
htfidng  about  thae  uifl-naffy  gentles  that  gae  sae  muckle 
lashwl'  their  fancies."  Scott,  Guy  Mannering,  xliv. 

2t.  To  hurry  away. 

The  Sarezynes  fledde,  away  gunne/uite. 

Richard  Goer  de  Mon,  1.  4749. 

II.  trans.  To  give  trouble  to ;  vex ;  perplex. 

[Scotch.] 

flke^  (fik),  ».     \<.  flke'^^  v."]     1.  Restlessness  or 

agitation  caused  by  trifling  annoyance .    [Prov. 

Eng.  and  Scotch.]. 

0  sic  a,  fike  and  sic  a  flstle 
1  had  about  it. 
Hamiltont  in  Bamsay's  Poems,  II.  332.    {Jamieson.) 

2.  Any  trifling  peculiarity  in  regard  to  work 
which  causes  umecessary  trouble ;  teasing  ex- 
actness of  operation.     [Scotch.] 

And,  indeed,  to  be  plain  wi'  you,  cusin,  Ithink  Jouhave 
ower  xaonyfylcee.  There,  did  na'  ye  keep  Grizzy  for  mair 
than  twa  hours  yesterday  morning,  soopin'  and  dustin' 
your  room  in  every  corner? 

E.  Hamilton,  Cottagers  of  Glenburnie,  p.  206. 

fikeS  (fik),  n.     [<  ME.  fike,  <  AS.  fie  (in  oomp.), 

fig:  see  fig^.']     1+.  A  fig. —  2.  A  sore  place  on 

the  foot.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
fikelt,  a.    A  Middle  English  form  otficMe. 
flkery  (fi'ke-ri),  n.     [Sc,  <  fike^  +  -ery.']    The 

act  of  giving  trouble  about  trifles ;  vexatious 

trouble. 

"Icanna  understand,"  said  he,  "what  for  a'  this /y- 
kerie  'a  about  a  lump  o'  yird."       Salt,  The  Entail,  I.  306. 

fiky  (fi'ki),  a.  [So.,  <fike^  +  -!/i.]  Causing  or 
giving  trouble,  especially  about  trifles ;  flnioal ; 
unduly  particular ;  troublesome  in  regard  to 
matters  of  no  consequence:  as,  fiky  work;  a 
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phore  or  spermatic  cartridge  of  a  cephalopod.  See  eperma- 
iopAore.— Gastric  filaments,  mesenteric  filaments, 
m  acalephs,  filamentous  structures  which  project  into  the 
central  cavity  of  the  gastrovascular  system,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, m  the  fliscopAom.— Spermatic  filament,  a  sper- 
matozoon: so  called  from  its  fine  thready  shape.— Urtl- 
cating  fllajnent,  the  thread  of  a  thread-cell  or  cnida ;  a 
cnidocil.  See  cut  under  cnida. 
filamentar  (fil-a-men'tar),  a.  [<  filament  + 
-or2.]    Filamentary. 

•fi!^?;™*  ^^'P^  "'  mesentery  as  are  at  no  point  in  contact 
with  the  stomatodasum  often  exhibit  a,  filamentar  (craspe- 
dal)  thickening.  Jour.  Micros.  Seimce,  XXVIII.  426. 

filamentary  (fil-a-men'ta-ri),  a.  [<  filament  + 
-ary.']  Having  the  character  of  or  formed  by  a 
filament. 

In  the  blennies,  the  forked  hake,  the  forked  beard,  and 
some  other  fishes,  the  ventral  flns  are  reduced  to  filamen- 
tary feelers.  Owen,  Anat. 

Any  substance  capable  of  yielding  a  certain  continuous 
and  uninterrupted  length  of  filamentam  matter  may  be 
called  textile  fibre. 

W.  Crookes,  Dyeing  and  Calico-printing,  p.  16. 

filamented  (fil'a-men-ted),  a.    [<  filament  + 
-e(J2.]    Provided  with  filaments  or  filamentary 
processes. 
The  cells  were  larger  and  were  not  filamented. 

Buck's  Handbook  of  Med.  Sciences,  IV.  626. 

filamentiferous  (fil"a-meu-tif' e-rus),  a.  [<  NL. 
fila/mentum,  filament,  +  L.  ferre  =  E.  fteoj-i.] 
Bearing  a  filament  or  filaments ;  fiUferous. 

fila,mentoid  (fil-a-men'toid),  a.  [<  filament  + 
-oid.'\    Like  a  filament. 

filamentose  (fil-a-men'tos),  a.    Same  as  fila- 
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filit-    An  obsolete  preterit  otfalP-.     Chaucer. 
fil^t,  «.    An  obsolete  form  of  .^%. 

A  ill  of  the  same  race,  both  sire  and  dam,  begotten  by 
the  lather  of  lies  upon  a  slanderous  tongue,  and  so  sent 
post  about  the  world  to  tell  false  tidings  of  the  English. 
Abp.  Sancroft,  Consecration  Sermon,  1660. 

fila,  n.    Plural  of  filum. 

fllacet,  «■  [*^  OP.  filace,  filasse  (ML.  filacium), 
a  file  for  papers  (cf .  filas,  a  net,  P.  filasse,  tow), 
<  'L.fil^m,  thread:  see  file^.'\  A  file  or  thread 
on  which  the  records  of  the  courts  of  justice 
were  strung.    HalUwell. 

filaceous  (fi-la'sMus),  a.  [<  L.  filmm,  a  thread,  + 
-aBe(ym.'\  Composed  or  consisting  of  thread  or 
thread-like  parts ;  filamentous. 

It  is  the  stalk  that  maketh  the  filaceous  matter,  com- 
monly. Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  614. 

filacer  (fil'a-ser),  n.  [Also  written  filazer;  < 
OF.  filacier,  filassier,  <  filace,  filasse,  a  file  for 
papers:  see  filace.2  A  former  officer  in  the 
English  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  who  filed  origi- 
nal writs,  etc. ,  and  made  out  processes  on  them. 

Fllago  (fi-la'go),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  filvm,  a  thread: 
see  file^.']  A  genus  of  low,  annual,  cottony 
herbs,  belonging  to  the  Compositce,  and  nearly 
related  to  OnaphaUum.  There  are  8  or  10  widely  dis- 
tributed species,  3  of  which  are  found  on  the  Pacific  coast 
of  North  America.  The  cotton-rose  or  herb  impious  of 
Europe,  F,  Germanica,  is  also  naturalized  in  the  United 
States. 

filament  (fll'a-ment),  n.  [=  F.  filament  =  Sp. 
Pg,  It.  filamento,"<  NL.  filamentum,  <  ML.  filare, 
■wind  thread,  spin,  <  L.^Zwrn,  thread :  see  file^.'} 
1.  Afine  untwisted  thread;  a  separate  fiber  or 
fibril  of  any  vegetable  or  animal  tissue  or  pro- 
duct, natural  or  artificial,  or  of  a  fibrous  min- 
eral :  as,  a  filament  of  silk,  wool,  cobweb,  or 
asbestos  ;  a  cortical  or  ■omadTolax  filament. 

He  [Darwin]  suggests  the  possibility  that  all  warm- 
blooded animals  have  arisen  from  one  living  fiament, 
which  the  Great  First  Cause  endued  with  anlmality. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Biol.,  §  144. 
It  is  suggested  that  the  excitement  of  any  single  fila- 
mmt  ol  the  cochlear  nerve  gives  rise  in  the  mind  to  a  dis- 
tinct musical  impression. 

Hvaley  and  Youmans,  Physiol.,  §  258. 

Specifically — 2.  In.  hot.,  the  support  of  an  an- 
ther, usually  slender  and  stalk-like,  but  very 
variable  in  form. —  3.  In  ormth.,  the  part  of  a 
down-feather  corresponding  to  the  barb  of  an 
ordinary  feather.  Macgillvoray. — 4.  A  tenu- 
ous thread  of  any  substance,  as  glass  or  mu- 
cus; hence,  in  med.,  a  glairy  substance  some- 
times contained  in  urine,  capable  of  being 
drawn  out  into  threads  or  strings. —  5.  The 
nearly  infusible  conductor  placed  in  the  globe 
of  an  incandescent  lamp  or  glow-lamp  and 
raised  to  incandescence  by  the  passage  of  the 
current.  It  is  usually  some  form  of  carbon, 
although  metals  with  high  points  of  fusion  have 
heen  used — Filament  of  Needham,  the  spermato- 


filamentous  (fil-a-men'tus),  a.  [=  P.  filamen- 
teux  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  filamentoso;  as  filament  + 
-ous.l  1.  Like  a  thread;  composed  of  threads 
or  filaments. 

There  are  several  fiXamsntous  microbia  which  can  give 
rise  to  the  same  appearance.  ScieTice,  III.  520. 

Except  in  Amphioxus,  the  branchise  are  always  lamel- 
lar, or  filamentous,  appendages  of  more  or  fewer  of  the 
visceral  arches.  Huxley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  91. 

S.  Capable  of  being  drawn  out  into  filaments, 
like  mucus ;  hence,  in  med. ,  containing  a  stringy 
substance:  as,  filamentous  urine. — 3.  Having 
filaments ;  fringed  or  fringe-Uke ;  fimbriate. — 
Filamentous  fun^s,  mycelium,  sporophore,  thal- 
lus,  etc.  See  the  nouns.— Filamentous  tissue,  fine 
fibrous  tissue ;  fibrocellular  or  areolar  tissue. 
filamentule  (fil-a-men'tul),  n.  [<  NL.  as  if  *fila- 
mentulum,  dim.  of  filanientvm,  filament.]  The 
part  of  a  down-feather  or  plumule  which  cor- 
responds to  the  barbule  of  an  ordinary  feather. 
[Rare.] 

These  filamsntules  have  the  -same  relation  to  the  fila- 
ment, their  shaft,  that  the  barbules  of  the  feathers  have 
to  their  barbs.  Macgillimay. 

fllanderl  (fi-lan'der),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  (pi.) 
fylaundres;  <  OF. fiiandre,filland/re,F.filandre, 
a  thread,  string,  air-thread,  gossamer,  in  pi. 
filandres,  filanders  (>  Sp.  filandria  =  It.  filan- 
dra,  filanders),  irreg.  <  P.  fll,  a  thread,  <  L. 
filum:  seefile^.'\  1.  The  small  intestinal  worm 
which  causes  the  disease  called  filanders. —  2. 
pi.  A  disease  in  hawks,  caused  by  small  intes- 
tinal worms.  Also  felanders. — 3.  The  external 
membrane  of  gut  scraped  off  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  catgut.  Commonly  as  French,  filandre. 
This  filandre  is  employed  as  thread  to  sew  intestines 
and  to  make  the  cords  of  rackets  and  battledores. 

Ure,  Diet.,  I.  760. 

filander^  (fi-lan'dSr),  n.  A  name  given  by  Le 
Brun  (1711)  to  the  short-tailed  kangaroo,  Hal- 
maiMrus  asiaticus  or  Macropus  hruni.    See  plii- 

filar  (fi'lar),  a.  [<  NL.  filaris,  <  L.  filum,  a 
thread:   see  fileS.']     Thread-like;  filaceous  or 

filamentous Filar  micrometer,  microscope,  etc. 

See  the  nouns.  .     ,  ^      „, 

Filaria  (fl-la'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  filans,  <  L.  filum, 
a  thread:  see  file'^.'\  The  tpical  genus  of  the 
family  Filariidx,  containing 
parasitic  nematode  worms  of 
very  slender  filiform  shape, 
some  attaining  a  length  of  sev- 
eral feet.  F.  sanguinis-hominis,  the 
larval  form  of  which  is  found  in  the 
lymphatics  and  blood-vessels,  is  said 
to  be  the  cause  of  elephantiasis.  F. 
mMinensis  is  the  hairworm  or  guinea- 
worm,  common  in  the  tropical  regions 
of  the  old  world,  and  found  in  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissue. 

Filariadse  (fll-a-ri'a-de),  n.  pi. 
riidce.  ^  ^    ,  . 

filarial  (fi-la'ri-al),  a.  l<miaria  +  -al.^  Pertain- 
ing to,  of  the  nature  of,  or  caused  by  Mlana. 

In  Oie  filarial  disease  the  filarial  embryos  are  found  in 
the  blood  of  the  person  affected  by  them,  but  only  at  cer- 
tain times  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

B.  W.  Richardson,  Prevent.  Med.,  p.  670. 


Guinea-wonn  {Fila- 
ria medinensis). 

Same  as  Fila- 
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filarian  (fi-la'ri-an),  a.    Same  a.s  filarial. 
filariate  (fi-la'ri-at),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  filari- 

ated,  ppr.  filariating.    [<  Filaria  +  -ate^.l    To 

infect  with  Filaria. 

We  may  settle  the  relationship  of  the  mosquito  to  the 
Filaria  ...  by  filariating  a  man. 

Manson,  Trans.  Linn.  Soc,  II.  ii.  368. 

filariform  (fi-lar'i-f6rm),  a.  [<  NL.  Filaria  + 
L.  forma,  form.]  Of  the  form  of  Filaria :  as, 
filariform  nematoids. 

filariidae  (fil-a-ri'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Filaria 
+  -idai.}  The  hairworms  or  guinea-worms,  a 
family  of  parasitic  thread-like  worms,  of  the  or- 
der Nematoidiea,  typified  by  the  genus  Filaria. 
Also  Filariadce.    See  out  under  Filaria. 

filate  (fi'lat),  a.  [<  NL.  filatus,  thread-like,  < 
'L.  filum,  a  thread:  see  file^."]  In  entom.,  straight 
and  without  a  lateral  bristle  or  process :  applied 
specifically  to  the  antennse  of  certain  Diptera. 
— Filate  margin,  in  entom.,  a  margin  separated  from 
the  disk  by  an  impressed  line  running  close  to  the  edge. 

filateriet,  «.  [ME.,  <  OP.  filaterie,  philaterie, 
also  filatiere,  etc.,  <  LL.  phylacterium,  <  Gr. 
ijivXaKT^pioy,  phylactery:  see  phylactery.']  A 
Middle  English  form  of  phylactery.     WycUf. 

filatoryt  (fil'a-to-ri), «.  [=  Pg.  filatorio,  <  late 
MLi.fiiatorium,  a  thread-  or  rope-factory,  a  sew- 
ing-room, <  fila/re,  wind  thread,  spin :  see  .^?a- 
ment  3,jidL  file^.']    A  spinning-machine. 

This  manufactory  has  three  fllatories,  each  of  640  reels, 
which  are  moved  by  a  water-wheel,  and  besides  a  small 
filatory  turned  by  men.  Tooke. 

filature  (fil'a-tlir),  n.  [=  p.  filature  =  Pr.  fila- 
dura  =  Sp.  \t.  filatwra,  <  ML.  filatura,  the  art 
of  spinning,  also  a  coarse  thread,  <  filare,  wind 
thread,  spin:  see  file^,  «.]  1.  A  forming  into 
threads ;  the  reeling  of  silk  from  cocoons. 

Floss-silk  ...  is  the  name  given  to  the  portions  of  rav- 
elled silk  broken  off  in  fhe  filature  of  the  cocoons. 

Ure,  Diet.,  II.  461. 

2.  A  reel  for  drawing  off  silk  from  cocoons;  a 

filatory. — 3.  An  establishment  for  reeling  silk. 

Steam  filatures  have  become  the  one  thing  needed  for 

success  [in  silk-culture].  The  American,  VII.  301. 

Indeed,  I  am  assured,  on  good  authority,  that  it  is  only 
fresh  cocoons  that  go  from  the  producers  to  the  filatures : 
even  if  choked,  they  are  accounted  fresh.  Science,  III.  431. 

filazer  (fil'a-z6r),  n.     Same  as  filacer. 

filberdt  (fil'berd),  n.  An  obsolete  form  ot  filbert. 

filbert  (fil'bfert),  n.  [Formerly  also  written  fil- 
berd,  also  fllbeard,  also  (with  ph)  philbert,  pMli- 
bert,  philliberd;  <  ME.  filberde,  fylberde,  fyl- 
byrde,  ffylbert,  philliberd.  Origin  uncertain,  the 
history  being  obscure  and  involved  in  fable  and 
conjecture ;  perhaps  ult.  from  the  name  of  St. 
Philibert.]  1 .  A  cultivated  variety  of  the  com- 
mon hazelnut,  Corylus  Avellana.  The  Turkey 
filbert  is  the  fruit  of  C.  Colurna.  See  Corylus. 
I'll  bring  thee 
To  clust'iins  filberds.       Shak.,  Tempest,  ii.  2. 

2.  The  shrub  which  bears  the  nut.    Also  called 
filbert-tree. 

And  Demephon  was  so  reproved — 

That  Phillis  in  the  same  throwe  [moment] 

Was  shape  into  a  nutte-tre  .  .  . 

And  after  Phillis  philliberd 

This  tre  was  cleped  in  the  yerd. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  II.  30. 
The  countrey  yeeldeth  many  good  trees  of  fruit,  as  fil- 
herds  in  some  places,  but  in  all  places  cherie  trees,  and  a 
kind  of  peare  tree  meet  to  graffe  on. 

HakluyVs  Voyages,  III.  132. 
The  fylbyrdes  hanging  to  the  ground. 
The  fygg-tree  and  the  maple  round. 
The  Squyr  ofLoweDegre,  1.  37(Uitson's  Metr.  Eom.,  III.). 

filbert-nutt  (fil'b6rt-nut),  n.     [ME.  fylberde- 
notte,  <  fylberde,  filbert,  4-  notte,  nutte,  nut.]   A 
filbert. 
Fylberde  notte,  fiUum.  Prompt.  Parv. 

filbert-tree  (fil'bfert-tre),  «.  [Formerly  also 
filbeard-tree ;  <  MR  fylberdtre,  fylbertre,  <  fyl- 
berde, fylbert,  filbert,  +  tre,  tree.]  Same  as 
filbert,  2. 

filch  (filch),  V.  t.  [<  ME.  filchen,  steal,  of  ob- 
scure origin;  perhaps  an  assibilation  of  an 
unrecorded  *filken,  *felgen,  retaining  the  orig. 
guttural  of  ME.  felien,  hide,  conceal,  as  shown  in 
Icel.fela,  TpT^.fdlginn,  hide,  intrust,  commend,  = 
Goth.  _/iWio»,  hide,  bury :  seefeal^.']  To  steal, 
especially  in  a  small,  sly  way ;  pilfer ;  take  from 
another  on  a  petty  scale,  as  for  the  supply  of 
a  present  need,  or  in  an  underhand  way,  as  by 
violation  of  trust  or  good  faith. 

In  the  end  he  gat  himselfe  the  anger  and  displeasure  of 
the  masters  and  keepers  of  the  said  ponds  and  cisterns, 
with  his  continuall  and  immeasurable  filching. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  I.  261. 
But  he  that  filches  from  me  my  good  name 
Robs  me  of  that  which  not  enriches  him, 
And  makes  me  poor  indeed.      Shak.,  Othello,  iii.  3. 
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He  has  play'd  the  thief  with  me,  nvifilch'd  away 
The  richest  jewel  of  my  life,  my  honour. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Laws  of  Candy,  ii.  1. 
My  companion  manages  to ^2cA  a  raw  onion  and  a  crust 
of  liroad,  which  we  share. 

B.  Taylor,  Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  21. 

fllchHfilch),  H.  l<  filch,  r.t.l  1.  A  stick  with 
a  hook  at  the  end,  used  in  filching  articles  from 
"windows,  clothes-lines,  etc. 

When  hee  goes  a  Filching,  he  putteth  a  hoolje  of  yron, 
with  which  hooke  hee  angles  at  a  window,  in  the  dead  of 
night,  for  shii-ts,  smockes,  or  any  other  linnen  or  woollen ; 
and  for  that  reason  is  the  stalTe  tearmed  a  Filch. 

Dekker,  English  ViUanies,  sig.  M,  3  (ed.  1632). 

2.  An  act  of  theft;  also,  the  thing  stolen. 

This  is  all  you  have  to  do. 
Save  every  hour  &  filch  or  two. 
Be  it  money,  cloth,  or  pullen. 
Middleton,  More  Dissemblers  besides  Women,  iv.  1. 

flicher  (fil'chfer),  m.  One  who  filches ;  one  who 
is  guilty  of  petty  theft. 

For  never 
Will  I  leave  off  the  search  of  this  bad  man, 
This  fileher  of  affections,  this  love  pedler. 

Fletcher  (aiid  another).  Love's  Pilgrimage,  iii.  1. 
Every  bit  of  brisk  living,  and  above  all  when  it  is  health- 
ful, is  just  so  much  gained  upon  the  wholesale  fileher, 
death.  R.  L.  Stevenson,  Inland  Voyage,  p.  124. 

fllchingly  (fil'ching-li),  adv.    By  pilfering ;  in  a 
thievish  manner. 
flldt,  »•     An  occasional  Middle  English  form  of 

field. 
fil  de  trace  (fel  de  tras).  [F. :  fil,  thread ;  de, 
of;  trace,  outline:  see  trace,  k.]  In  lace-mak- 
ing :  (a)  The  outline  of  a  pattern  in  needle- 
point lace.  (6)  A  thread  of  peculiar  texture 
differing  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  lace  and 
used  in  making  such  outline. 
flldort,  fildoret,  «•  [ME.,  <  OF.  fil  d'or,  thread 
of  gold:  fil  (<  Li.  filum),  thread;  de  (<  L.  de), 
of;  or  (<  L.  aurum),  goiA.:  see  file^,  de^,  orS.] 
Gold  thread. 

The  mane  of  that  mayn  hors  much  to  hit  lyke, 
Wei  cresped  &  cemmed  wyth  knottes  f ul  mony, 
Folden  in  wyth  fildore  aboute  the  fayre  grene, 
Ay  a  herle  of  the  here,  an  other  of  golde. 
Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Oreen  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 189. 

fllei  (fil),  ».  [<  MB.  fiU,  fyle,  <  AS.  fedl,  earli- 
est form  fiil  (8th  cent,  gloss)  (contr.  of  orig. 
*JVial)  =  D.  vijl  =  LG.  file  =  OHG.  fihala  and 
contr.  fila,  MHG.  vile,  G-.  feile  =  Sw.  Dan.  fil 
=  Icel.  thel,  mod.  thjol  (th  for/)  =  OBulg.  Serv. 
Bohem.  Pol.  Euss.  pila  =  Lith.  pela,  a  file; 
prob.  ult.  from  the  root  seen  in  L.  pingere,  T^p. 
pictus,  adorn  with  needle  or  pencil,  paint,  pic- 
ture, =  Skt.  Vp^t  adorn,  form :  see  paint,  pic- 
ture. ]  1 .  A  metal  (usually  steel)  tool.  Having  a 
rectangular,  triangular,  round,  or  irregular  sec- 
tion, and  either  tapering  or  of  uniform  width 
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Files. 
a,  cotter-file  when  large,  and  verge-  or  pivot-file  when  small ;  J, 
square  file  (parallel  or  taper) ;  c,  banking  or  watch-pinion  file  when 
parallel,  and  knife-file  when  taper:  at,  half-round,  nicking, piercing, 
or  round-off  file ;  e,  round,  gulleting,  or  rat-tail  file ;  y,  triangular, 
three-square,  or  saw  file  ;  ff,  equaling,  clock -pinion,  or  endless-screw 
file  when  parallel,  and  slitting,  entering,  warding,  or  barrel-hole  file 
when  taper ;  A,  cross-  or  double-half-round  file ;  f,  screw-head,  fea- 
ther-edge, or  slitting  file. 

and  thickness,  covered  on  one  or  more  of  its 
surfaces  with  teeth  or  transverse  or  ohUque 
ridges,  used  for  abrading,  reducing,  or  smooth- 
ing metal,  ivory,  wood,  or  other  resistant  ma- 
terials.    See  phrases  below. 

Time  doth  with  his  secret yi^e 
Fret  and  diminish  each  thing  every-while. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  i.  6. 

2.  Figuratively,  any  means  employed  to  refine 
or  polish  something,  as  literary  style. 

Mock  the  nice  touches  of  the  critic's  file. 

Akenside,  Odes,  ii,  1. 

3.  In  entom.,  a  surface  covered  with  fine  par- 
allel ridges,  on  which  another  surface  can  be 
rubbed,  producing  the  sound  called  stridtila- 
tiou.  These  organs  are  found  on  various  parts 
of  the  body,  as  the  wings,  thorax,  and  abdo- 
men.— 4.  The  rough  spines  of  a  sea-urchin, 
as  a  eidarid.  [Prov.  Eng.]— Balance-wheel  file. 
See  balance-iched.—  BaxTel-iiOle  file,  a  watchmakers' 
file,  of  rectangular  section,  very  thin,  and  with  parallel 
edges.— Bastard  file.  See  /jas«£trd.— Blunt  file,  a  file 
terminating  in  a  blunt  end,  and  graded  between  a  taper 
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file  and  a  dead-parallel  file.— Cabinet  file,  a  fine  sin- 
gle-cut file  for  wood-work.— Cant  file.  See  cant-file.— 
Checkering-file,  a  file  formed  of  two  files  riveted  to- 
gether to  form  two  edges,  one  of  which  serves  as  a  guide 
or  spacer,  while  the  other  cuts  a  groove,  used  in  checker- 
work  such  as  is  formed  on  tlie  small  of  gun-stocks,  etc. 
Also  called  double  .Afe.— Circular  file,  a  circular  saw  or 
serrated  disk  designed  to  run  on  a  spindle  or  mandrel, 
used  to  cut  the  teeth  of  cog-wheels.— Clock-pinlon  file. 
Same  as  endless-screw  file. — Cotter  file.  See  cotter-file. 
—  Dead  file,  a  file  whose  cuts  are  so  fine  that  it  makes 
very  little  noise  in  use.— Dead-parallel  file.  See  paral- 
lel file.— DesLd-smootb.  file,  a  file  having  very  fine  and 
close  teeth.  Sometimes  called  superfine  file.— JientaX  file, 
a  small  file  of  varied  and  peculiar  foims  used  in  mechani- 
cal and  operative  dentistry.— Double-cut  file,  a  file  which 
has  two  series  of  straight  cuts  crossing  each  other,  and  thus 
forminganumberofpointsorteeth.— Double  file.  Same 
as  checkering-filc—Doubie-ixSia-ioyuii  file,  a  file  with 
curved  sides  and  convex  edges  of  different  angles.  It  is 
used  for  dressing  or  crossing  out  balance-wheels,  and 
hence  is  also  called  cross-./!(e.— Dovetail-flle,  a  thin  file 
with  a  back  of  tin  or  brass,  resembling  the  stiflener  of  a 
dovetail-  or  tenon-saw.—  Endless-screw  file,  a  flat  file 
with  a  constant  thickness  and  parallel  edges.  Also  called 
equaling-file.—'Ejlteiins-Sl.e,  a  flat  tapering  file  for  pre- 
paring work  for  a  cotter  or  other  file.— Equallng-file,  a 
flat  file  with  a  constant  thickness,  more  or  less  tapering  in 
width. — EcLUalizing-file,  a  fiat  file  of  uniform  thickness, 
used  in  repairing  watches  and  clocks. —  Feather-edge 
file,  a  file  having  a  sharp  edge,  the  cross-sectiou  forming 
an  acute  angle.— Five-cant  file,  a  file  having  one  angle 
of  108°  and  two  of  36°  each,  used  to  file  M-toothed  saws. 
—Flat  file,  a  common  double-cut  file  of  various  grades  of 
fineness  of  cut,  sometimes  taper,  and  sometimes  of  uni- 
form size  through  the  whole  length.— Float-file,  a  single- 
cut  file  used  by  comb-makers  and  ivory-carvers,  of  several 
kinds,  known  as  carlet,  topper,  etc.— Gulleting-flle,  a 
round,  blunt,  single-cut  file  for  sharpening  saws.— Half- 
round  file,  a  file  fiat  on  one  side  and  rounding  on  the 
other.  E.  H.  Knight.— 'Raii-tia.iik  file,  a  file  used  as  a 
rubber  file  for  coarse  work.  It  is  strong  and  heavy,  and 
has  one  round  side  and  three  fiat  ones.— Knife-file,  a  file 
with  a  sharp  edge  and  thin  blade-like  section,  used  to  finish 
narrow  grooves.— Lead-float  file,  a  coarse  single-cut  file 
for  soft  metals.— Marble-workers'  file,  one  of  a  series 
of  fine  files  and  rasps  used  by  sculptors  and  workers  in 
marble.  One  form  lias  perforations  for  the  escape  of  the 
dust.— Middle-out  file,  a  file  of  which  the  teeth  are  in 
coarseness  between  the  rough  and  the  bastard. — Nicklng- 
flle,  a  thin  file  for  making  nicks  in  the  heads  of  screws. 
E.  H.  Knight. — Parallel  file,  a  file  of  uniform  section, 
or  without  taper  from  tajig  to  point.  A  flat  and  mathe- 
matically correct  file  is  termed  adead-parailelfile.—'Pei- 
forated  file,  a  sculptors'  file  which  lias  perforations  to 
permit  the  escape  of  abraded  material.  It  was  invented 
by  Hiram  Powers. — Pierclng-flle,  a  sharp  and  narrow 
file  to  enlarge  a  nan'ow  drilled  hole.  E.  H.  Knight. — 
Pivot-file,  a  fine  file  used  in  dressing  pivots  on  the  arbors 
of  watches.  E.  H.  Knight. — Kat-taJl  file,  a  small,  round, 
tapering  file. — Rough  file,  a  file  with  lieavy  deep  cuts 
made  at  an  angle  of  about  12°  to  the  perpendicular. — 
Kound-edge  file,  a  form  of  file  with  a  convex  edge,  used 
in  dressing  the  spaces  between  the  teeth  of  gear-wheels. 
E.  H.  Knight. — Round  file,  one  of  a  series  of  small  files 
of  circular  section.  If  tapering,  such  files  are  called  rat- 
tail  files;  if  of  uniform  section,  they  are  cfiWci  joint-files, 
from  their  use  in  filing  out  apertures  for  joint-wires  ana 
pintles  of  hinges.  E.  H.  Knight.— 'OovJlA-iomi  file,  a 
form  of  file  used  in  clock-making. — Round-off  file,  a 
small  half-round  file,  with  the  convex  side  safe  or  un- 
cut, used  for  rounding  or  pointing  the  teeth  of  wheels 
originally  cut  square.  E.  H.  Knight. — Safe-edged  file, 
a  file  having  one  edge  or  more  left  uncut  and  made  smooth. 
Such  files  ai'e  most  commonly  used  in  forming  a  shoul- 
der or  set-off,  and  in  filing  out  rectangular  corners.  In 
certam  files  the  edges  only  are  cut,  the  faces  being  left 
smooth. — Saw-file,  a  file  for  sharpening  saw-teeth,  tri- 
angular in  cross-section  for  hand-saws  and  flat  for  mill- 
saws.  E.  H.  JTnig'At.— Screw-head  file,  a  feather-edged 
file  for  nicking  screw-heads.  B.  II.  Knight. — Second- 
cut  file,  a  file  graded  between  the  bastard  and  smooth 
files. — Single-cut  file,  any  file,  having  a  single  series  or 
course  of  teeth :  distinguished  from  the  double-cut  file. — 
Slitting-file,  a  file  with  two  acute  and  two  obtuse  edges 
and  parallel  sides.  E.  H.  Knight.—  Smooth  file,  a  finish- 
ing file  graded  between  the  second-cut  and  dead-smooth 
files.— Square  file,  a  file  which  is  square  in  its  transverse 
section.  It  is  usually  tapering,  with  one  smooth  side. 
-Superfine  file.  Same  as  dead-smooth  file.— Three- 
square  file,  the  ordinary  tapering  hand-saw  file,  of  tri- 
angular cross-section.  Also  ca.\led  triangular  file.  E.B. 
Knight. — To  bite  or  gnaw  a  file,  to  attempt  in  anger  or 
ignorance  something  that  is  entirely  impracticable  or  that 
merely  injures  one's  self :  in  allusion  to  the  fable  of  the 
serpent  which  attempted  to  bite  a  file.— Triangular  file. 
Same  as  three-square  file. — "STerge-file,  a  fine  file  with  one 
smooth  side :  formerly  used  by  watchmakers  when  work- 
ing on  the  verge  of  the  old  vertical  escapement,  E.  H. 
Knight. — Wardlng-file,  a  flat  file  having  a  constant 
thickness,  and  cut  only  upon  the  edges :  used  in  filing  the 
ward-notches  in  keys.  E.  H.  Knight. —  Watch-pinlon 
file.    Same  as  banJdng-file. 

file!  (fil),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  tp^.  filed,  ppr.  Ming.  [< 
ME.  filen  =  D.  vijlen  =  LG.  filen  =  OHG.  fadn, 
MHG.  r.ilen,  Gr.feilen  =  Sw.  fila  =  Da.n.fiJe  = 
Icel.  fteto,file ;  fromthenoun.]  1.  Torub  orcut 
with  a  file,  or  as  if  with  a  file ;  render  smooth, 
sharp,  even,  etc.,  by  rubbing  with  a  file ;  re- 
move with  a  file :  as,  to  file  a  saw ;  to  file  off  a 
tooth. 

I  would  have  filed  keys  off  that  hung  in  chains. 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  iv.  3. 

The  fetters  of  my  thraldom  are  fil'd  off. 
And  I  at  liberty  to  right  myself. 

Fletcher  (and  another),  Elder  Brother,  v.  1. 

A  smith,  a  smith,  right  speedilie. 
To  file  the  irons  frae  my  dear  brither. 

Archie  of  Ca' field  (Child's  Ballads,  VI.  92). 


file 

The  iron  teeth  of  confinement  and  privation  had  been 
siovilj  filing  him  down.  Dickens,  Pickwick,  xlii. 

2.  Figuratively,  to  smooth;  polish;  correct- 
improve. 

The  fine  and  filed  phrases  of  Cicero. 

Lyly,  Euphuea,  Anat.  of  Wit,  p.  165. 
Precious  phrase  by  all  the  M-Xises  filed. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  Ixxxv. 
File  your  tongue  with  a  little  more  courtesy.  Scott. 
file2t  (fil),  v-t.  [<  ME.  filen,  fyUn,  <  AS.  a-fylaii, 
ge-fyian,  be-fylan,  make  foul,  foul,  befoul,  defile 
(=  OHG.  fulan) ;  at.  A8.  fHUan,  drfulian,  intr. 
become  foul,  <  fal,  foul.  Cf .  befoul,  defouU,  de- 
file^, and  see /omZ.]  To  defile;  pollute;  con- 
taminate; degrade. 

The  world  has  many  with  vanite .;!!«!. 

Hampole,  Prick  of  Conscience,  1. 1198. 
Now  Arthur-Seat  shall  be  my  bed, 
The  sheets  shall  ne'er  befyl'd  by  me. 
Waly,  Waly,  but  Love  be  Bonny  (Child's  Ballads,  IV.  133). 
.     For  Banquo's  issue  have  I  fil'd  my  mind. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  iii.  1. 
files  (£a),  M.  [<  OF.  and  P.  file,  f .,  afile,  rank,  row, 
fil,  m.,  a  thread,  string,  wire,  edge,  etc.,  =  Pr. 
Pg.  It.  fila,t.,=zBTp.fila  and  Ma,  f.,  a  row,  line; 
Sp.  filo  and  hilo,  m.,  =  Pg.  It.  filo,  m.,  thread, 
string,  wire,  etc. ;  <  L.  filum,  neut.,  a  thread, 
•  string,  cord,  filament,  ML.  fila,  t.,  a  string  or 
series.]  1.  A  thread,  string,  or  line;  particu- 
larly, a  line  or  wire  on  which  papers  are  strtmg 
in  due  order  for  preservation  and  reference. 

Either  it  is  there,  or  it  is  upon  a  file,  with  the  duke's 

other  letters,  in  my  tent.  Shak.,  All's  Well,  iv.  3, 

All  the  afternoon  and  night,  looking  over  and  tearing 

and  burning  all  the  unnecessaj-y  letters  which  I  have  had 

upon  my  file  for  four  or  five  years  backward. 

Pepys,  Diary,  III.  26. 

3.  The  whole  number  of  papers  thus  arranged ; 
hence,  a  collection  of  papers  arranged  accord- 
ing to  date  or  subject  for  the  sake  of  ready  ref- 
erence ;  also,  a  bundle  of  papers  tied  together 
with  the  title  of  each  indorsed:  as,  a  ,^te  oi 
newspapers ;  a  file  of  writs. — 3.  A  roll,  fist,  or 
catalogue. 

Our  present  musters  grow  upon  the  file 
To  five-and-twenty  thousand  men  of  choice. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  i.  3. 
You  may  meet. 
In  person  of  a  merchant,  with  a  soul 
As  resolute  and  free,  and  all  ways  worthy, 
As  else  in  any  file  of  mankind. 

Fletcher,  Beggars'  Bush,  ii.  3, 

4.  A  docket;  a  calendar.     [Bare.] 

Causes  unjudg'd  disgrace  the  loaded  File; 
And  sleeping  Laws  the  King's  Neglect  revile. 

Prior,  Solomon,  ii. 

5.  A  row  of  persons  or  things  arranged  one  be- 
hind another;  milit.,  a  row  of  soldiers  fomung 
a  line  from  front  to  rear ;  the  number  of  men 
constituting  the  depth  of  a  battalion  or  squad- 
ron. When  a  battalion  is  formed  in  two  ranks,  a  file  of 
soldiers  means  two  men.  The  front  of  a  file  is  one  man; 
its  depth  may  be  any  number  of  men. 

So  saying,  on  he  led  his  radiant /Zes, 
Dazzling  the  moon.  Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  797. 

A  File  of  Men,  Bumpkin,  is  six  Men. 

Steele,  Grief  A-la-Mode,  v.  1. 

Here  files  of  pins  extend  their  shining  rows. 

Pope,  E.  of  the  L.,  i.  137. 
Soon  after  three  files  of  soldiers  entered.  Scott. 

6t.  Regular  succession  of  thought  or  narration ; 
uniform  tenor ;  thread  of  discourse. 

And,  were  it  not  ill  fitting  for  this  file 

To  sing  of  hilles  and  woods  mongst  warres  and  Knights, 

I  would  abate  the  sternenesse  of  my  stile. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,VII.  vi.  37. 

Let  me  resume  the  file  of  ray  narration.  Sir  H.  Wotton. 
7.  One  of  the  lines  of  sctuares  on  a  chess-board 
running  directly  from  player  to  player :  opposed 
to  rank.  See  chess\—8.  S&me  as  rarik  and  file. 
See  phrase  below.     [Rare.] 

Philip  dismissed  all  those  of  the  common  file,  on  tlie 
condition  that  they  should  not  bear  arms  for  six  montljs 
against  the  Spaniards.  Preseott,  Hist.  Philip  II- 

9.  In  some  parts  of  the  United  States,  a  cloth 
usedin  cleaning  or  wiping  a  fioor.  Aisofile-eloth. 
— 10.  Infter.,sameas  iaM.— Flankflle.theiUeon 
the  extreme  right  or  left  of  any  body  of  troops.-- Indian 
file.  Same  as  single  file.— On  file,  placed  on  a  file,  or  in 
orderly  arrangement  for  preservation ;  more  speonca'iJi 
in  law,  placed  among  the  papers  constituting  the  rj""™ 
of  a  court,  and  purporting  to  be  there  as  a  part  of  sucn 
records.— Rank  and  file,  (a)  Milit.,  the  lines  of  soWim 
from  side  to  side  and  from  front  to  back ;  all  coramon  sol- 
diers under  the  rank  of  sergeant,  or  sometimes  all  >'«'•''!  ,°j 
non-commissioned  staff.  Hence— (WThegeneralMOyoi 
any  party  or  society,  as  distinguished  from  the  w"™"; , 
Single  file,  an  arrangement  of  a  body  of  persons  or  ohjera 
in  a  single  line,  one  behind  another :  as,  to  move  "r  i™"^ ' 
in  single  file.  Also  called  Indiam  file,  because  the  Amen 
can  Indians  usually  move  in  this  order.  ,- 

files  (fil),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  fiUd,  ppr^to?-  L- 
F.  filer,  file  off;  from  the  noun.]    I,  frflW'  '■■ 


file 

To  place  or  fasten  on  a  file ;  fasten,  as  papers, 
on  a  line  or  wire,  for  preservation;  hence,  to 
arrange  in  order,  or  insert  in  a  bundle,  as  pa- 
pers ;  arrange  in  a  given  order ;  classify. 

Then  the  examiner,  register,  and  two  clerks, 
They  manage  all  at  home,  and  sort,  and  file, 
And  seal  the  news,  and  issue  them. 

B.  Jonson,  Staple  of  News,  i.  1. 

Speoiflcally — 2.  To  place  in  due  manner,  as  a 
document,  among  the  records  of  a  court  or  a 
puhlie  offtce. 

On  ane  Farnstein  they  fyled  a  hill. 
Raid  0/  the  Beidswire  (Child's  Ballads,  VI.  134). 

Ashmole  was  obliged  to  file  a  bill  in  Chancery. 

/.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  42,  note. 
Thy  fair  desires  in  virtue's  court  are^rd. 

Middleton,  Inner -Temple  Masque. 

3.  To  receive,  or  receive  and  indorse,  as  a 
document  so  placed. 

II.  intrans.  To  march  in  a  file  or  line,  as  sol- 
diers, not  abreast,  but  one  after  another. 

All  ran  down  without  order  or  ceremony,  till  we  drew 
up  in  good  order,  axiA  filed  off.  Tatler. 

Down  to  the  haven  of  the  Isle, 
The  monks  and  nuns  in  order  ^Ze, 
From  Cuthbert's  cloisters  grim. 

Soott,  Marmion,  ii.  11. 

File  left  {milit),  a  tactical  command  to  change  the  di- 
rection of  a  column  marching  in  file  90°  toward  the  left. 
—File  right  (mUU.\  a  tactical  command  to  change  the 
direction  of  a  column  marching  in  file  90°  toward  the 
right.— To  file  off,  in  milU.  tactics,  to  wheel  off  by  flies 
from  marching  in  line  and  to  march  in  file  parallel  to  the 
original  front,  or  at  right  angles  to  the  first  direction. — 
To  file  with,  to  rank  with ;  be  equal  to. 
My  endeavours 

Have  ever  come  too  short  of  my  desires. 

Yet  fil'd  with  my  abilities. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  iii.  2. 

file*  (fil),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  file,  fyle,  a,  var.  of 
vile :  see  vile.  As  a  noun,  MB.  file,  a  wretch,  a 
villain,  a  vague  term  of  abuse.  Of.  OD.  fiel, 
fielt,  a  vile,  worthless,  cowardly,  lazy,  ragged 
fellow.  In  sense  3  file  seems  to  be  popularly 
associated  with  filei-,  as  if  it  meant  a  'hard' 
or  'hard-headed'  person,  a  'hard ease.'  Slang 
terms  are  unstable  in  meaning.]    I.t  a.  Vile. 

The  old  emperice,  the  fyle  tray  tour. 

Octovian  (Weber's  Metr.  Rom.). 

II.  n.  If.  A  wretch;  a  villain:  a  vague  term 
of  abuse. 

Men  mithe  [might]  thethen  [thence]  a  mile 

Here  him  rore,  that  fule  [foul];S(e.  Havelok,  1.  2498. 

Sorful  bicom  that  faiae  file  [Satan], 

And  thoght  how  he  moght  man  biwlll  [var.  bigyle]. 

Cursor  Mundi,  1.  715. 

Philip  the  Valas  was  a  fiie; 

He  fled.       Minot,  Poems  (ed.  Wright),  p.  31. 

2.  A  pickpocket ;  a  thief.     [Slang.] 

The  greatest  character  among  them  was  that  of  a  pick- 
pocket, or,  in  their  language,  a- file. 

Fielding,  Jonathan  Wild,  iv.  12. 

3.  [See  etym.]    A  hard,  cunning  person;  a 
.  shrewd  person;  a  deep  or  artful  man:   as,  a 

sly  old  J&.     [Slang.]   ' 

The  Dodger  .  .  .  desired  the  jailer  to  communicate 
"  the  names  of  them  two  files  as  was  on  the  bench. " 

Dickens,  Oliver  Twist,  xliii. 

file-card  (firkard),  n.  Apiece  of  card-clothing 
used  for  cleansing  files  from  metallic  dust. 

file-carrier  (firkar''''i-6r),  «.  A  holder  in  which 
a  file  is  mounted,  like  a  frame-saw  in  its  stock. 

file-cleaner  (fil'kle'''n6r),  n.  1.  A  wire  brush 
or  a  piece  of  carding  used  to  cleanse  files. — 
2.  A  machine  employing  a  sand-blast,  used  to 
clean  and  resharpen  old  files. 

file-closer  (fil'kl6"zer),  II.  Milit,  a  non-com- 
missioned officer  who  marches  behind  troops  in 
line,  or  on  the  flank  when  in  column,  to  assist 
in  preserving  the  formation  and  alinement. 

Front  after  front  the  sturdy  infantry  trudges  by,  the  stu- 

dent-oflicers  hidden  as  file-closers  behind  their  companies. 

Harper's  Mag.,  IXXVI.  788. 

file-cloth  (fil'kl6th),  n.    Same  aafile^,  9. 

file-cutter  (fil'kufer),  n.  One  who  cuts  teeth 
in  files ;  a  file-maker. 

file-finishing  (fil'fin''''ish-ing),  «.  The  smooth- 
ing off  and  finishing  of  metal-  or  wood-work 
with  files  previous  to  the  use  of  the  emery- 
wheel  or  sandpaper. 

file-firing  (firfir''''ing),  n.  The  discharge  of  small- 
arms  by  files  of  soldiers  firing  in  succession. 

file-fish  (fil'fish),  n.  Any  plectognathous  fish 
of  the  family  BaUstidm:  so  called  from  the 
roughly  granular  skin.  The  European  species  is  Balis- 
tes  capiismis,  a  common  inhabitant  of  the  Mediterranean, 
Md  occasionally  met  with  on  the  southern  coasts  of  Eng- 
land. It  gl•o^\^s  to  the  length  of  2  feet.  £.  aciUeatm,  a 
native  of  the  Indian  and  American  seas,  as  well  as  of  the 
Red  Sea,  is  sometimes  12  or  14  inches  long.    Another  is  a 
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raonacanthine  fish,  Alutera  schcepfi,  with  a  single  dorsal 
spme,  a  moderate  abdominal  flap  not  extended  beyond  the 


Fiie-fish  {Alutera  schtxpji). 

pelvic  spine,  and  of  a  dull-greenish  color  mottled  with  a 
darker  hue.    It  is  abundant  along  the  southern  coast  of 
the  United  States. 
filegreenf,  re.    An  obsolete  form  of  filigrain,  fili- 
gree. 

This  Treillage  is  performed  with  that  variety  of  Orna- 
ments, that  it  resembles  FUegreen  Work,  and  is  large. 

Lister,  Journey  to  Paris,  p.  186. 

file-guard  (Sl'gard),  n.  A  holder,  or  temporary 
protecting  handle,  for  a  file. 

fileiniet,  n.   A  Midldle  English  form  of  villainy. 

file-leader  (fil'le"d6r), ».  Milit. ,  a  soldier  placed 
in  the  front  of  and  leading  a  file. 

file-marching  (firmar"ching),  n.  Milit,  the 
marching  of  a  line  two  deep,  when  faced  to 
the  right  or  left,  so  that  the  front  and  rear 
ranks  march  side  by  side.    Brande. 

file-mark  (fil'mark),  n.  The  note  indorsed  by 
a  clerk  or  recording  officer  upon  a  document 
filed,  usually  consisting  of  the  word  filed  and 
the  date  of  filing. 

filemot  (fil'e-mot),  n.  and  a.  [Sometimes  writ- 
ten pMlomot;  an  accom.  of  P.  feuillemorte,  of 
the  color  of  a  dead  leaf :  see/ewKemorte.]  I,  n. 
The  color  of  a  faded  leaf;  a  yellowish-brown 
color. 

The  colours  you  ought  to  wish  for  are  blue,  or  filemot 
turned  up  with  red.       Swift,  Directions  to  Servants,  iii. 

II.  a.  Of  a  dead-leaf  color. 

Labelled  folios  a\\  filemot  with  age  and  use. 

L.  Wallace,  Ben-Hur,  p.  177. 

filer^  (fi'lfer),  re.     One  who  files  or  uses  a  file  in 

cutting,  smoothing,  or  polishing, 
filer^  (fi'ler), ».   [_Gt.  files  n.,2.1  A  pickpocket. 
[Slang.] 

A  Filer  my  sister,  a  Filcher  my  Brother, 

A  Canter  [tramping  beggar]  my  Unckle 

That  car'd  not  for  Pelf e ; 

A  Lifter  [shoplifter]  my  Aunt,  a  begger  myselfe. 

John  Bagford,  Collection  of  Ballads  (1671). 

file-shell  (El'shel),  re.  A  bivalve  moUusk  of 
the  family  Pholadidce,  as  Pholas  dactylus,  the 
piddock:  so  called  from  the  roughness  of  the 
shell. 

filet  (fe-la'),  re-  [P-i  "Sim.  of  fil,  a  thread:  see 
file^,  fillet^  In  decoraiwear*,  a  thin  line  forming 

J  Dart  of  a  design  or  ornamenting  an  edge  or  the 
ike;  a  fillet:  as,  aj^tef  in  gold  in  bookbinding;  a 
filet  of  ruby  luster  on  a  majolica  vase.  See  fillet. 
— Filet  guipure.  Same  as  darned  lace.  See  lace. 
filial  (fil'yal),  a.  [=  'F.  filial  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  fil- 
ial =  It.  fiiiale,  <  LL.  fiUalis,  of  a  son  or  daugh- 
ter, <  filius,  a  son,  f  em.  filia,  a  daughter ;  perhaps 
orig.  (like  E.  son,  q.  v. )  '  one  born,'  <  ■/  *fe,  *fev, 
bear,  produce,  in  fetus,  offspring,  feeundus, 
fruitful, /erojno,  woman,  etc. :  see  fetus,  fecund, 
female,  etc .]  1 .  Pertaining  to  a  son  or  daugh- 
ter ;  becoming  to  or  due  from  a  child  in  relation 
to  the  parents. 

The  Son  from  the  Father  had  fatherly  Love,  and  the 
Father  from  the  Son  &  filial  Obedience. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  25. 

It  were  a  sin  against  the  piety 
Oi  filial  duty,  if  I  should  forget 
The  debt  I  owe  my  father. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Laws  of  Candy,  1.  2. 

With  filial  confidence  inspired. 
Can  lift  to  Heaven  an  unpresumptuous  eye, 
And  smiling  say,  "My  Father  made  them  all." 

Cowper,  Task,  v.  745. 

3.  Bearing  the  relation  of  a  child. 

Sprigs  of  like  leaf  erect  theiT  filial  heads.  Prior. 

The  same  good  office  is  performed  by  Property  and  its 
filial  systems  of  debt  and  credit.  Emerson,  Nature. 

filially  (fil'yal-i),  adv.    In  a  filial  manner. 
There  is  no  servant  of  God  but  leaves  filially. 

Bp.  Hall,  Holy  Panegyric. 

filiate  (fil'i-at),  V.  t ;  pret.  and  pp.  filiated,  ppr. 
filiating.  [<  L.  filius,  a  son,  filia,  a  daughter, 
+  -ate^;  of.  affiliate.']     1.  To  adopt  as  a  son 
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or  daughter;  take  into  filial  relation. — 2.  In 
law,  to  determine  judicially  the  paternity  of,  as 
a  bastard  child;  hence,  to  refer  to  the  author 
or  maker. 

Many  parts  indeed  authenticate  themselves,  bearing  so 
strong  a  likeness  that  no  one  can  hesitate  at  filiating  them 
upon  the  ipsissimus  Luther.  Southey,  The  Doctor,  ccxxxi. 

3.  To  establish  any  analogous  close  relation  be- 
tween ;  affiliate. 

Not  only  are  the  sciences  as  now  advanced  correlated 
by  innumerable  traces  of  cousinship,  but  all  the  past 
stages  of  science  are  filiated  by  the  same  ties. 

Pop.  Soi.  Mo.,  XXII.  123. 

filiation  (fil-i-a'shgn),  n.  [=  P.  filiation  =  Sp. 
filiacion  =  Pg.  filidgao  =  It.  filiazione;  as  filiate 
+  -don.]  1.  The  relation  of  a  son  or  daughter 
to  a  parent:  the  correlative  ot paternity. 

The  fathers  finding  great  authority  and  energy  in  this 
confession  of  Peter  for  the  establishment  of  the  natural 
filiation  of  the  Son  of  God. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  II.  352. 

2.  The  establishment  of  a  filial  relation,  spe- 
cifically by  adoption. 

God  hath  forgot  all  these  paternities,  all  these  filiations, 
all  these  incorporatings,  all  these  inviscerations  of  Israel 
into  his  own  bosom,  and  Israel  is  become  the  generation 
of  his  wrath.  Donne,  Sermons,  vi. 

3.  In  law,  the  judicial  determination  of  the  pa- 
ternity of  a  child,  especially  of  a  bastard;  af- 
filiation. 

We  are  now  sure  that,  if  the  principle  on  which  Solo- 
mon decided  a  famous  case  of  filiation  were  correct,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  justice  of  our  suspicion. 

Macaulay,  Sadler's  Ref.  Refuted. 

4.  Any  analogous  close  coimeotion  or  relation. 
Two  of  our  English  letters,  n  and  d,  are  derived,  in 

strict  historical  filiation,  from  two  of  the  alphabetic  signs 
.  .  .  bymeansof  which  the  name  of  King  Sent  is  expressed. 
Isaac  Taylor,  The  Alphabet,  I.  61. 
Everything  tends  to  show  that  there  is  direct  filiation 
between  the  rude  workmanship  of  thefiintof  Saint- Acheul  « 
and  the  skilled  workmanship  of  the  flint  of  the  neolithic 
age.  N.  Joly,  Man  before  Metals  (trans.),  p.  29. 

filibeg  (fil'i-beg),  re.  [Also  written  filliieg  and 
(improp.)  philibeg,  sometiiaes  fillybag ;  <  (Jael. 
feileadh-heag,  the  kilt  in  its  modern  shape,  lit. 
'  small  kilt'  (fieag,  small,  little),  in  distinction 
from  feileadh-mor,  the  'large  kilt'  {mar,  large, 
great),  the  kilt  in  its  primitive  form,  consist- 
ing of  one  piece,  generally  of  tartan,  covering, 
when  spread,  the  ^hole  body,  and  girt  around 
the  waist ;  feileadh,  feile,  the  kilt,  cf .  filleadh, 
a  fold,  plait,  ifill,  v.,  fold.]  A  plaited  petticoat' 
or  skirt  reaching  only  to  the  knees,  worn  by 
men  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland ;  a  kilt. 

The  filibeg  or  lower  garment  is  still  very  common. 

Johnson,  Jour,  to  Western  Isles. 

XTpon  the  road  to  Port-ree,  Prince  Charles  changed  his 
dress,  and  put  on  man's  clothes  again,  a  tartan  short  coat 
and  waistcoat,  with  philibeg  and  short  hose,  a  plaid  and 
wig,  and  bonnet.  Boswell,  Journal,  p.  222. 

filibuster  (fil'i-bus-ter),  re.  [<  Sp.  fiWbustero 
(with  inserted  i  in  first  syllable)  (=  It.  filibus- 
tiere),  <  F.fiibustier,  eailiev  frilmstier,  a  filibus- 
ter, isucaneer,  freebooter  (with  s  inserted,  but 
orig.  not  pronounced  —  a  common  fact  in  17th 
century  P.,  after  the  analogy  of  words  in  which 
an  original  s  was  retained  in  spelling,  though 
it  had  become  silent  in  pronunciation) ;  <  D. 
vrijbueter  (Kilian,  1598),  now  vrijiuiter,  a  free- 
booter, =  E.  freebooter  =  Dan.  fribytter  =  Sw. 
fribytare  =  Q.freibeuter  (tte  E.,  Dan.,  Sw.,  and 
Gr.  words  being  not  independent  formations, 
but  formed  after  the  analogy  of  the  D.  vrijbue- 
ter, which  appears  to  be  the  oldest  form).  In 
a  Dutch  work  ("De  Americaensohe  Zee-Eoo- 
vers,"  1678)  written  by  a  bucaneer  named  John 
Oexmelin,  otherwise  Exquemelin  or  Esqueme- 
ling,  and  translated  into  French  and  Spanish, 
and  subsequently  into  English  (1684),  the  ad- 
venturers of  the  West  Indies  are  said  to  have 
been  divided  into  three  classes — the  bucaneers 
(boucaniers)  or  hunters  (see  bucaneer),  the  fili- 
ijusters  (flibustiers)  or  rovers,  and  the  farmers 
(Jiabitans);  and  the  flibustiers  are  said  to  have 
assumed  their  name  "from  the  English  word 
flibiister,  which  means  rover";  this  must  re- 
fer to  E.  freebooter,  but  the  D.  form  appears 
to  be  the  original.  The  bucaneers  consisted 
mainly  of  French,  Dutch,  and  English  adven- 
turers, and  not  to  any  extent  of  Spaniards,  with 
whom  they  were  constantly  at  war;  the  Sp.  form 
filibttstero  can  only  be  an  accom.  of  the  P.  fli- 
bustier;  the  s  is  now  pronounced  in  F.,  etc.,  be- 
cause, as  now  used,  it  is  taken  from  the  books, 
as  spelled.  The  commonly  assumed  connection 
with  E.  fiyboat  (S^.flibote,  filibote,  P.  flibot,  <  D. 
vUeboot :  see  flyboat)  has  no  support  either  in 
form  or  in  historical  fact.  ]  1 .  A  freebooter :  in 
history,  a  name  distinctively  applied  to  the  West 
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Indian  bucaneers  ov  pirates  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Heebucaiiccr.  Hence — 2.  One  of  a 
band  of  men  organized,  in  disregard  of  interna- 
tional law,  for  the  pm-pose  of  invading  and  revo- 
lut ionizing  a  foreign  state.  Speiiflcally  applied  in 
hisiory  to  the  members  of  certain  expeditions  whicli  in 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  originated  in  or  set 
out  from  the  United  States  against  certain  Spanish- Ameri- 
can countries  lor  the  purpose  of  revolutionizing  them. 
The  principal  of  these  expeditions  were  those  led  by  Nar- 
ciso  Lopez  from  New  Orleans  against  Cuba,  in  1860-61,  and 
those  by  William  U'allcer  from  California  against  the  Mex- 
ican state  of  Sonora  in  1853-64,  and  against  Nicaragua 
in  1855-58.  Both  leaders  were  captured  and  put  to  death, 
the  latter  after  having  succeeded  in  his  second  object  and 
exercised  sovereign  power  for  some  time  over  Nicaragua. 
Hence — 3.  In  a  legislative  or  other  delibera- 
tive body,  a  member  in  the  minority  who  re- 
sorts to  irregular  or  obstructive  tactics  to  pre- 
vent the  adoption  of  a  measure  or  procedure 
which  is  favored  by  the  majority.  Also  fiUhus- 
terei:  [U.  S.] 
filibuster  (fil'i-bus-tto),  v.  i.     [<  fiUhuster,  n.] 

1.  To  act  as  a  freebooter  or  bueaneer. 
Alikhanoft's  swoop  upon  Merv  was  not  a  fllibustmnff 

exploit,  carried  out  by  him  and  other  frontier  officials  on 
their  own  personal  responsibility. 

Marvin,  Gates  of  Herat,  ii. 

2.  To  obstruct  legislation  by  undue  use  of  the 
technicalities  of  parliamentary  law  or  privi- 
leges, as  when  the  minority  in  a  legislative  as- 
sembly, in  order  to  prevent  the  passage  of  some 
measure  obnoxious  to  them,  endeavor  to  con- 
sume time  or  tire  out  their  opponents  by  use- 
less motions,  speeches,  objections,-  etc.    [U.  S.] 

The  Democrats  .  .  .  filibustered  and  postponed  the  vote 
till  a  day  when  strength  could  be  fairly  measured  on  it. 
G.  S.  Merriam,  S.  Bowles,  II.  239. 
They  [Irish  Nationalists]  may,  as  some  of  the  more  ac- 
tively bitter  among  them  did  in  the  Parliaments  of  1874 
and  1880,  obstruct  business  by  long  and  frequent  speeches, 
dilatory  motions,  and  all  those  devices  wliich  in  America 
are  caXLQiJiliMistering. 

J.  Bryce,  in  New  Princeton  Eev.,  III.  65. 

filibusterer  (fil'i-bus-ter-er),  n.    Same  as  fili- 
buster,  3. 
filibusterism  (fil'i-bus-ter-izm),  n.     [<  filibus- 
ter +  -j*m.]     The  practice  of  filibustering,    (a) 
Bucaueering ;  f reebooting. 

The  spirit  of  filibusterism  must  have  been  very  active, 

and  must  have  influenced  large  circles  of  the  population. 

H.  von  Hoist,  Const.  Hist,  (trans.),  p.  4. 

(6)  Legislative  obstruction.     [U.  S.] 

filical  (fil'i-kal),  a.  [<  L.  filix  (fiUc-),  fern,  + 
Mil.2    Belonging  to  the  J^Kces  or  ferns. 

Filices  (fil'i-sez),  n.  pi.  [L.,  pi.  of  filix,  a  fern.] 
The  ferns,  a  large  order  of  eryptogamous  plants. 
See  fern\ 

filiciform  (fil'i-si-f6rm),  a.  [<  L.  filix  {filic-), 
fern,  +  forma,  shape.]    Pern-shaped. 

Filicinese  (fil-i-sin'f-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  L.  as  if 
*filioiims(<.  filix  {filic-),  te:i'a.)  +  -ew.~i  Adivision 
of  the  vascular  cryptogams  especially  character- 
ized by  the  presence  of  well-developed  leaves ; 
ferns  and  their  allies.  The  group  is  divided  into  lep- 
tosporangiate  Filicinece,  in  which  the  sporangia  are  formed 
from  a  single  epidermal  cell,  and  eusporangiate  Filicinece, 
in  which  they  are  formed  from  a  cluster  of  epidermal  cells, 
as  in  Ophio^lossacece  and  Marattiacece.  The  leptosporan- 
giate  FilicmecB  are  again  divided  into  homosporous  Fili- 
cinece, the  true  ferns,  and  heterosporous  Filicinece,  com- 
prising the  Salviniacece  and  Marsiliacece,  in  which  two 
kinds  of  spores  are  formed. 

filicite  (fil'i-sit),  n.  [<  L.  filix  (filic-),  fern,  -t- 
-ite^.~i    A  fossil  fern  or  filieoid  plant. 

filicoid  (fil'i-koid),  a.  and  n.     [<  L.  filix  (filic-), 
fern,  +  Gr.  dSog,  form.]     I,  a.  Pern-like ;  hav- 
ing the  form  of  a  fern. 
II.  n.  A  plant  resembling  a  fern. 

filicology  (fil-i-kol'o-ji),  n.  [<  L.  filix  (filic-), 
fern,  -t-  Gr.  -Xoyla,  i.  Myeiv,  speak:  see  -ology.'] 
The  science  or  study  of  ferns ;  pteridology. 
[Rare.]  , 

filifere  (fe-liar'),  n.  [P.,  <^?,  athread :  see^feS.] 
A  gage  for  measuring  needles.     See  gage'^. 

filiety  (fi-li'e-ti),  n.  [<  LiL.  filieta(t-)s,  sonship, 
<  L.  filius,  a  son :  see  filial.']  The  relation  of  a 
son  to  a  parent ;  sonship.     [Rare.] 

The  paternity  of  A  and  the  filiety  of  B  are  not  two  facts, 
but  two  modes  of  expressing  the  same  fact. 

J.  S.  Mill,  Logic,  p.  45. 

filiferous  (fi-lif 'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  filum,  a  thread,  -t- 
ferre,  =  E.  bear\  +  -ous.']  Producing  threads, 
or  bearing  thread-like  growths,  as  some  plants, 
insects,  mollusks,  etc. ;  specifically,  in  entom., 
bearing  very  slender,  thread-like  organs,  as  the 
abdomen  of  a  May-fly. 

filiform  (fil'i-f6rm),  a.  [=  F.fiUforme  =  Pg.  It. 
filiforme,  <  Nli.  fiUformis,<  L.  filum,  a  thread,  -I- 
/orwa,  shape.]  1.  Like afilumin form;  thready; 
filamentous;  filaceous. —  2.  Pertaining  to  or 
having  the  characters  of  the  FiUformia Fill- 
form  antennas,  palpi,  or  tarsi,  in  entom.,  those  antennse, 
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etc.,  in  which  the  joints  are  cylindrical,  slender,  and  close- 
ly fitted  together,  the  outer  ones  being  no  laiger  than  the 
others,  so  that  the  organ  has  a  thread-like  appearance. 
See  cut  under  antenna. — Filiform  pulse.  See  pulsed. 
filiformed  (fil'i-formd),  a.  Having  the  form 
or  likeness  of  a  thread  or  filament ;  Aliform. 

I  distinctly  saw  a  long  filifor'ined  organ,  bearing  exces- 
sively fine  hairs  in  lines.  Darwin,  Cirripedla,  p.  9. 

Filiformia  (fil-i-f 6r'mi-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi. 
of  ^fo/orHM«,  thread-like:  see  filiform.]  In  La- 
treille's  system  of  classification,  a  division  of 
Isemodipodous  crustaceans,  containing  the  slen- 
der as  distinguished  from  the  stout  Isemodipods, 
such  as  Caprella,  Proto,  etc. :  contrasted  with 
Ovalia.  It  corresponds  to  the  modern  family 
Caprellidce. 

Filigera  (fi-lij'e-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  of 
filiger:  seefiligerous.']  A  prime  division  of  pro- 
tozoans, containing  the  flagellate  infusorians. 
Maximilian  Perty,  1852.  AXso  a3M.e&  Phytozoida. 

filigerous  (fi-lij'e-rus),  a.  [<  NL.  filiger,  bear- 
ing threads  (i.  e'.,  flagella)  (<  Ij.  filum,  a  thread, 
+  (/erere,  bear),  -I-  -oms.]  Bearing  or  furnished 
withflagella,  as  an  infusorian;  flagellate;  spe- 
cifically, pertaining  to  or  having  the  characters 
of  the  Filigera. 

Filigradse  (fi-Ug'ra-de),  n.  pi.  A  suborder  or 
superf  amily  of  spiders,  characterized  by  single- 
jointed  tarsi  armed  with  but  one  coarse  claw, 
proposed  by  Thorell  (1870)  for  the  extinct  fain- 
ily  Phalangitidai  or  Phalangitoidce. 

filigrade  (fil'i-grad),  a.  and  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  filum, 
a  thread,  a  cobweb,  -f  gradi,  walk:  see  grade.] 

1.  a.  Of  or  relating  to  the  Filigradce. 

II,  n.  A  spider  of  the  group  MUgradce. 
filigraint,  flligranet  (fil'i-gran), «.  and  a.  [Also 
filegreen  (now  filigree,  q.  v.) ;  =  D.  flligrane  = 
G.  i)an.  filigran  =  Sw.  filigrams,  <  P.  filigrane, 
filigree  (also  water-mark,  i.  e.,  'wire-mark';  in 
this  sense  also  written  filagramme,  as  if  con- 
nected with  Gr.  ypa/i/ia,  a  writing,  a  mark),  < 
Sp.  Pg.  It.  filigrana,  migTee,  <  Jj.  filum,  thread, 
wire,  -I-  granum,  grain:  see  file^  and  grain.] 
Earlier  forms  of  filigree. 

A  curious  ^^li/rane  handkerchief,  and  two  i&\T  filigrane 
plates  brought  out  of  Spain. 

Dr.  Browne,  Travels  (1685),  p.  14?. 

Filigrana  (fil-i-gra'na),  n.  [NL.,  <  li.  filum,  a 
thread,  +  granum,  a'grain.]  A  genus  of  poly- 
chsetous  tubioolous  annelids,  of  the  family  Ser- 
pulidm.    F.  implexa  is  f  oimd  on  the  north  Euro- 

Sean  coasts. 
igranet,  n.  and  a.  See  filigrain. 
filigree  (fil'i-gre),  n.  and  a.  [_Also  filligree,  fila- 
gree, fillagree;  a  corruption,  through  an  earlier 
form  *filigreen,  filegreen,  of  the  orig.  form  fili- 
grain, q.  v.]  I.  ».  1.  Ornamental  work  con- 
sisting of  fine  gold,  silver,  or  sometimes  copper 
wire,  formed  into  delicate  tracery  of  scrolls, 
network,  and  the  like,  or  of  minute  grains  or 
plates  of  metal  soldered  to  a  background,  or  of 
both  combined,  it  is  used  either  independently  or  lor 
application  to  more  solid  articles,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient  kinds  of  jewelers'  work.  The  Greek  and  Etruscan 
filigree-work  is  of  extreme  beauty,  and  much  of  the  jew- 
elry lor  personal  adornment  foimd  in  their  tombs  or  else- 
where is  of  this  kind.  In  the  middle  ages  flligree-work 
reached  great  development  in  certain  parts  of  Europe, 
especially  in  Ireland  before  the  eleventh  century.  It  is 
made  in  northern  Italy,  Genoa  and  Venice  being  famous 
lor  it. 

Busts  of  Saints  and  Apostles  set  a  gio'rno  in  the  body  ol 
an  eagle  in  silver  filagree. 

C.  C.  Perkins,  Italian  Sculpture,  p.  378. 

2.  Any  kind  of  ornamental  openwork  resem- 
bling or  analogous  to  filigree.  Hence — 3. 
Piguratively,  anything  very  delicate,  light,  and 
fanciful  or  showy  in  structure ;  especially,  any- 
thing too  delicately  formed  to  be  serviceable ; 
something  easily  destroyed  or  injured. 

Guarantees,  he  said,  were  mere  filigree,  pretty  to  look 
at,  but  too  brittle  to  bear  the  slightest  pressure. 

Macaulay,  Frederic  the  Great. 

Steibelt,  a  maker  of  filagree  for  the  piano,  ...  on  this 
occasion  played  in  a  quintett  of  his  own  with  a  very  bril- 
liant piano  part.        Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S,,  XXVII.  381. 

II.  a.  Composed  of  filigree:  as,  a  filigree 
brooch. 

filigreed  (fil'i-gred),  a.  Ornamented  with  fili- 
gree.    [Bare.] 

There  was  a  mirror  with  a  Heep  filigreed  frame. 

T.  B.  Aldrich,  Bad  Boy,  p.  37. 

filigree-glass  (fil'i-gre-glas),  «.  1.  Glass  or- 
namented by  colored  threads  included  in  the 
transparent  mass  and  twisted,  waved,  or  woven 
with  one  another  so  as  to  produce  regular  pat- 
terns. Compare  lattidnio,  vitro-di-trina.^2. 
A  glass  vessel,  especially^  a  goblet  or  drinking- 
glass,  decorated  with  filigree. 
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filigree-point  (fll'i-gre-point),  n.  A  kind  of 
fancy  work  imitating  gold  lace,  made  by  work- 
ing upon  a  linen  background  with  gold  thread 
which  is  afterward  separated  from  the  back- 

S round.  Diet,  of  Needlework. 
igree-work  (fil'i-gre-w6rk),  n.  l.  Work  in 
filigree;  filigree.— 2.  Any  kind  of  ornamen- 
tation resembling  or  analogous  to  filigree,  or 
which  is  thought  too  minute  or  too  fantastic 
for  its  place  or  purpose. 

filingi  (fi'ling),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  file\  v.]  1. 
The  act  of  using  a  file. — 2.  A  fragment  or  par- 
ticle rubbed  off  by  a  file :  as,  iroTi-filings. 

,filing2  (fi'Ung),  n.  [Verbal  n.  otfileS,  v.]  The 
act  of  putting  upon  file. 

filing-board  (fi'ling-bord),  n.  A  board  upon 
which  a  piece  of  work  is  laid  or  held  to  be  filed. 
For  certain  classes  of  work  the  board  is  pivoted  to  yield 
to  any  vertical  sway  of  the  file,  that  it  may  be  always  flat 
with  the  surface  of  the  file. 

filiolet,  n.  [MB.  fylyole,  felyole,  <  OF.  fOole, 
filloelle,  fiolle,  fiole,  fyole,  a  column,  pillar,  tui'- 
ret.]    A  turret,  pinnacle,  or  cupola. 

Towre  telded  bytwene  trochet  tul  thik, 
Fayre  fylyolez  that  fyaed,  and  lerlyly  long. 
With  coruon  coprounes,  craftyly  slese. 

Sir  Gawayne  arid  the  Gi-een  Knight,  1.  79B. 

Filiociue  (fil-i-6'kwe),  n.  [L.,  and  from  the 
Son :  filio,  abl.  of  filius,  son  (see  filial);  que 
(enclitic),  and.]  The  clause  of  the  Nieene 
Creed  in  its  western  form  which  asserts  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  both  from  the  Father 
and  from  the  Son.  The  doctrine  of  the  "doublepro- 
cession,"  as  it  is  called,  has  been  generally  accepted  in 
the  Latin  Church  from  a  very  early  period ;  and  tliis 
clause  was  frequently  added  to  the  creed  before  it  was 
authoritatively  incorporated  in  it  in  the  eleventh  century. 
The  Greek  Church,  on  the  contrary,  has  always  main- 
tained the  doctrine  ol  the  single  procession,  as  expressed  ' 
in  the  original  form  ol  the  Nic^ne  Creed,  in  accordance 
with  John  xv.  26,  "  the  Spirit  of  truth,  which  prooeedeth 
Irom  the  Father";  and  the  controversy  on  this  subject 
(called  the  Filioque  controversy),  continued  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  was  one  of  tlie  chief  causes  of  the  schism  be- 
tween the  two  churches. 

filipeudula  (fil-i-pen'du-la),  n.  [=  F.fiUpendiik 
=  Sp.  It.  fllipendula  =  Or.  filipendel,  ete.,<  late 
ML.  fiUpendula,  prop.  fem.  of  *fiUpendulus, 
hanging  by  a  thread :  see  filipendulom.]    The 

Slant  dropwort,  Spiraa  FiUpendula. 
ipendulous  (fil-i-pen'du-lus),  a.  [<  ML.  *fili- 
pendulus,  hanging  by  a  thread,  <  L.^?mjb,  thread, 
+  pendulus,  nanging,  <  pendere,  hang:  see 
fileS  and  pendulous.]  Suspended  by  a  thread. 
TRare.] 

Filipino  (fil-i-pe'no),  n.  [Sp.]  A  native  of  the 
Philippines ;  in  a  restricted  sense,  a  native  of 
more  or  less  pure  Spanish  descent.  -Also  incor- 
rectly Philippino. 

Filisliata  (fi-lis'ta-ta),  n.  [NL.  (Walekenaer, 
1805),  <  L.  filum,  thread,  -1-  status,  pp.  of  stare, 
stand:  see  state.]  The  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Filistatidai. 

Filistatidae  (fil-i-stat'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Mir 
stata  +  -idee.]  A  family  of  tubitelarian  spiders, 
typified  by  the  genus  Filistata.  They  have  two 
stigmata,  tarsi  without  claws,  cephalic  and  thoracic  re- 
gions continuous,  mandibles  united  at  base,  and  the  labrum 
united  with  the  sternum.  These  spiders  mostly  make  a 
tubular  web  in  crevices  and  holes.    Also  FUistatQid(e. 

Filitelae  (fil-i-te'le),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  L.  fiUm, 
thread,  +  tela,  a  web :  see  toil^.]  A  tribe  of 
spiders  which  spread  their  threads  about  the 
places  in  which  they  prowl  in  pursuit  of  their 
prey.  The  most  noteworthy  genus  is  Uroctea  (Clothe), 
ol  Egypt  and  southern  Europe  a  lunpet-shaped  spider, 
about  an  inch  in  diameter,  remarkable  lor  the  curious  liam-  ■ 
tation  it  consti-ucts  lor  its  young. 

filli  (fil),  V.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  fil,  fille ;  <  ME. 
fillen,  fullen,  fyllen,  <  AS.fyllan  =  OS.  fiiUim 
=  OPries.  fella,  folia  =  D.  vullen  =  LG.  fullen 
=  OHG.  fulljan,  MHG.  viillen,  G.  fullen  =  loel. 
fylla  =  Sw.fylla  -  Dan.  fylde  =  Goth,  fulljm, 
fill,  make  full,  <  AS.  fuU,  etc.,  E.  full:  see 
fum,  a.,  and  of.  fulU,  v.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  make 
full ;  put  or  pour  something  into  till  no  more 
can  be  contained ;  cause  to  be  occupied  so  that 
no  space,  or  no  available  space,  is  left  vacant: 
as,  to  fill  a  basket  with  fruit ;  to  fiU  a  bottle 
or  a  vessel;  to  fill  a  church;  to  fill  a  cavity  in 
the  ground  or  in  a  tooth. 

Jesus  saith  unto  them.  Fill  the  waterpota  with  water. 

And  they  filled  them  up  to  the  brim.  Joh"  li.  7. 

CoiTesponding  misses  fill  the  ream 

With  sentimental  frippery.  , 

Cowper,  Progress  of  Error,  1.  sii. 

King  Arthur  made  new  knights  loflU  the  gap 
Left  by  the  Holy  Quest.  .  _,,._. 

Tennyson,  Pelleas  and  Bttarrc. 

2.  To  occupy  the  whole  capacity  or  extent  of; 
occupy  so  as  to  leave  no  space,  or  no  *PP'^''?P' 
ate  space,  vacant;  permeate;  pervade:  as,  tne 


■water  fills  the  vessel;  the  company  filled  the 
house ;  airfdU  the  space  all  around  us. 
The  earth  was  JUled  with  violence.  Gen.  vi.  11. 

Boundless  the  deep,  because  I  Am,  who  Jill 
Infinitude ;  nor  vacuous  the  space. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  vii.  168. 
This  is  the  idea  which  belongs  to  body,  whereby  we  con- 
ceive it  to  fill  space.  The  idea  of  which  fillinff  of  ETpace 
is,  that,  where  we  imagine  any  space  taken  up  by  a  solid 
.substance,  we  conceive  it  so  to  possess  it,  that  it  excludes 
all  other  solid  substances. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  II.  iv.  2. 

3.  To  satisfy  or  content  with  fullness;  glut; 
:satiate. 

2d  Lord.  Thou  art  going  to  Lord  Tinion's  feast. , 

Apem.  Ay;  to  see  meat  fill  knaves,  and  wine  heat  fools. 

Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  i.  1. 

It  maks  yo  Indeans  of  these  parts  rich  &  powerfuU  and 

also  prowd  therby  ;  and  fills  them  with  peeces,  powder, 

and  shote,  which  no  laws  can  restraine. 

Bradford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  235. 

4.  Naut. :  (a)  To  distend,  as  a  sail,  to  its  full 
extent  by  pressure,  as  of  the  wind. 

A  stately  ship,  ... 
With  all  her  bravery  on,  and  tackle  trim, 
Sa.i\a  fiU'd,  and  streamers  waving. 

MUton,  S.  A.,  1.  718. 

<t)  To  brace,  as  the  yards,  so  that  the  wind 
-will  bear  upon  the  sails  and  distend  them. — 

5.  To  supply  with  an  incumbent:  as,  to  fill  an 
office  or  a  vacancy. — 6.  To  possess  and  perform 
the  duties  of;  ofSoiate  in  as  an  incumbent; 
hold  or  occupy :  as,  he  fills  his  office  accepta- 
bly; to^K  the  speaker's  chair. 

ITndiscerning  praise, 
Where  love  is  mere  attachment  to  the  throne. 
Not  to  the  man  who  fills  it  as  he  ought. 

Cowper,  Task,  v.  362. 
He  had  loiig  filled  lucrative  posts. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 
7.  To  pour  into  something. 

Fill  me  some  wine.  Shale,  T.  of  A.,  iii.  1. 

S.  To  stop  up  the  cracks,  crevices,  or  pores 
of,  or  hollows  in;  cover  with  a  substance,  as 
varnish,  paste,  or  sizing,  which  will  smooth  or 
even  the  surface  of,  as  leather,  wood,  canvas, 
or  the  like ;  specifically,  to  apply  a  varnish  or 
paste  to  (wood),  in  order  to  fill  the  grain.  See 
filler^,  3. — 9.  In  trade,  to  make  up  the  bulk, 
or  produce  a  desired  appearance  of,  by  using 
«ham  or  inferior  materials ;  adulterate;  doctor; 
water. 

The  methods  of  production  oi  filled  (i.  e.,  adulterated 
and  watered)  soaps.  Nature,  XXXVIII.  297. 

To  fill  In.  (a)  To  place  material  in  so  as  to  fill  up :  as,  to 
fill  in  an  excavation  or  a  cavity.  (&)  To  insert  so  as  to 
complete  a  list,  an  account,  etc. :  as,  he  fiMed  in  the  omit- 
ted items.— To  fill  out.  (a)  To  complete  or  make  com- 
plete; extendorenlargeto  the  desired  limit:  a&,to  fill  out 
a  check  or  an  engagement ;  to  fill  out  sl  pattern  or  a  gar- 
ment with  different  material.  (6)  To  pour  out.  [Obso- 
lete or  colloq.] 

Adding  many  prayers,  that  the  comming  of  their  guests 
miglit  be  for  good,  and  then  did  fitt  ont  the  wine,  making 
a  great  curtesie.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  448. 

While  one  filled  me  out  very  bitter  tea,  the  other  sweet- 
-ened  it  with  a  vast  deal  of  brown  sugar. 

Gray,  Letters,  I.  147. 
To  fill  the  bill,  to  do  all  that  is  desired,  expected,  or 
promised ;  suit  the  requirements  of  the  case^  •  [Slang, 
U.  S.]— To  fill  time,  in  theatrical  cant,  to  book  dates  for 
performances.— To  fill  up.  (a^  To  make  full;  occupy 
■completely  or  to  the  whole  extent ;  complete ;  accom- 
plish :  as,  to  fill  up  an  excavation ;  to  fill  up  one's  time ; 
to  fill  up  or  iill  out  a  blank  document. 

Who  now  rejoice  in  my  sufferings  tot  you,  and  fill  up 
that  which  is  behind  of  the  afflictions  of  Christ  in  my 
«esh.  Col.  i.  24. 

It  pours  the  bliss  that  fills  up  all  the  mind. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  344. 
<it)  To  make  complete  or  finished. 

God  sometims  bids  a  sinner  till  his  wickednes  is  filled 
up. 
Cteunci/,  quoted  in  Bradford's  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  396. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  pour  a  liquid  into  a  cup  or 
glass  until  it  is  full ;  hence,  to  give  or  take  to 
<3rink. 

"Fyll  of  the  best  wyne,"  sayd  r>.obyn, 
"This  monke  shall  drynke  to  me." 
Lytell  Geste  of  Eobyn  Hode  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  85). 
Ill  the  cup  which  she  hath  filled,  fill  to  her  double. 

Kev.  xviii.  6. 

p.  To  grow  or  become  full:  as,  corn  fills  well 
in  a  warm  season ;  a  miU-pond  fills  during  the 
night. 

The  sails  that  were  o'  taffetie, 
FiU'd  not  in  the  east  land  breeze. 

The  Demon  Lover  (Child's  Ballads,  I.  203). 

To  back  and  fill.  See  backl.—  To  fill  away  (naut.), 
to  brace  the  yards,  so  that  sails  which  have  been  aback 
will  stand  full.- TO  fill  out,  to  become  enlarged  or  dis- 
tended.—To  fill  up,  to  grow  or  become  full:  as,  the 
channel  of  the  river  fills  up  with  sand  every  spring. 

flUi  (fll),  n.    [<  MB.  fille,  fulle,  fylle,  <  AS.  fylhi, 
/S(»o,fulhiess,  fill  (=  OHG. /«?/»",  G.  fulle  =  loel. 
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'i  =  Sw.  Jylle  =  Dan.  fylde  =  Goth,  fullei  (in 
comp.  ufar-fullei),  also  fullo,  fullness),  <  full, 
etc.,  E.  fum,  q.  V.  In  del  2  the  noun  is  direct- 
ly from  the  verb.]  1.  A  full  supply;  enough 
to  satisfy  want  or  desire;  as  much  as  gives 
complete  satisfaction. 

If  ony  man  lone  me,  lene  me  a  plase 
"Where  y  may  wepe  my  fille  &  reste. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  213. 
The  land  shall  yield  her  fruit,  and  ye  shall  eat  your  fill. 

Lev.  XXV.  19. 
They  sat  together  that  long  summer's  day. 
And  could  not  talk  their  Ml. 
Fair  Margaret  and  Sweet  irffliam  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  141). 
3.  An  amount  of  something  sufficient  for  fill- 
ing; a  charge. 

,,P'^  ?°'^  young,  we  are  on  our  last  cruise.  If  there  is  a 
Jill  of  tobacco  among  the  crew,  .  .  .  pass  it  round,  and 
let  us  have  a  pipe  before  we  go  I 

S.  L.  Stevenson,  Crabbed  Age  and  Youth. 
3.  In  engin.,  an  embankment  of  earth  or  rook 
made  as  a  road-bed  or  water-channel :  the  op- 
posite of  cut. 

fill2  (fil),  n.  [Dial,  for  thill,  q.  v.  The  inter- 
change of  tlh  and  /  is  not  uncommon.!  A  shaft : 
a  thill.  ' 

Come  your  ways,  come  your  ways ;  an  you  draw  back- 
ward we'll  put  you  i'  the  fills.         Shak.,  T.  and  C,  iii.  2. 

filFt,  V.  t.    An  obsolete  variant  otfellK 
Sim.    An  obsolete  preterit  of  fallK 
flip  (fil),  n.    A  dialectal  variant  of  field. 
fiUet  (fil),  ».      [<  ME.  fille,  <  AS.  fille,  fylle, 
thyme.]     Thyme. 

The  lilie  is  lossom  to  seo,  the  fenyl  ant  the;!;fe. 

Specimens  of  Lyric  Poetry  (ed.  Wright),  p.  44. 

[This  word,  like  cress  and  other  common  plant-names,  was 

often  used  as  a  symbol  of  worthlessness. 

Ich  am  of  kynges  ycome,  &  thou  nart  not  worth  a  fille. 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  128.] 

flllagre^  n.  and  a.    See  filigree. 

filler^  (fll'fer),  n.  1.  One  who  or  that  which 
fills ;  especially,  a  vessel  or  utensil  for  convey- 
ing a  liquid  into  a  bottle,  cask,  etc. ;  a  funnel. 

Brave  soldier,  yield ;  thou  stock  of  arms  and  honour' ; 
'Shou  filler  of  the  world  with  fame  and  glory. 

Fletcher,  Bonduca,  iv.  1. 

They  have  six  diggers  to  four  fillers,  so  as  to  keep  the 

fillers  always  at  worlc.  Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

2.  That  which  serves  to  fill  up  or  supply  a  va- 
cancy; a  filling. 

Horrentia  is  such  a  flat  epithet —  as  Tully  would  have 
given  us  in  his  verses.  It  is  a  mere  filler,  to  stop  a  vacancy 
in  the  hexameter,  and  connect  the  preface  to  the  work  of 
Virgil.  Dryden,  Epic  Poetry. 

3.  In  painting,  a  material  applied  to  the  bare 
wood  for  the  purpose  of  filling  the  grain,  thus 
making  a  smooth  surface  for  the  reception  of 
the  coat  of  paint  or  varnish.  Mlers  may  be  a  li- 
quid like  varnish,  or  a  paste  composed  of  linseed-oil  and 
any  material  with  a  tendency  to  force  its  way  into  the  grain 
of  the  wood,  as  silica,  powdered  glass,  or  ground  slate. 
They  are  transparent  and  do  not  mar  the  beauty  of  the 
wood. 

4.  The  tobacco  which  makes  the  body  of  a  cigar, 
as  distinguished  from  the  wrapper. 

Cigar-makers  always  have  an  assistant  (usually  a  girl), 
who  prepares  the  .^iers  and  wrappers  tor  them. 

U.  S.  Com.  Hep.,  No.  Ixvi.  (1886),  p.  426. 

filler^  (fil'er),  n.  [B.  dial.,  also  spelled  fillar, 
=  E.  thiller,  q.  v.  See^?^^.]  a  thill-horse:  same 
as  thiller. 

filler-box  (fil'er-boks),  n.  In  a  brick-machine, 
one  of  the  receptacles  for  prepared  clay  from 
which  the  brick-molds  are  fiUed.  Also  called 
charge-box. 

It  is  impossible  to  fill  the  char|e-boxes,  or,  as  they  are 
also  termed,  the  "filler-boxes,"  with  any  degree  of  regu- 
larity in  dry-clay  machines. 

C.  T.  Davis,  Bricks  and  TUes,  p.  177. 

fillet  (fil'et),  n.  [<  MB.  filet,  felet,  <  OP.  fillet, 
F.  filet,  a  thread,  band,  a  net,  the  chine  of  beef, 
etc.,  =  Pr.  filet  =  Sp.  Pg.  .filete  =  It.  filetto,  < 
ML.  filettum,  a  small  thread,  a  net,  dim.  of  L. 
filum,  thxenA:  seefile^.J  1.  A  little  band  to  tie 
about  the  hair  of  the  head. 

Some  [hair]  in  her  thveaien  fillet  still  did  bide. 

Shak.,  Lover's  Complaint,  1.  33. 

Others  the  binding  Wifeis  more  become. 

Congreve,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Art  of  Love. 

A  belt  her  waist,  aMlet  binds  her  hair. 

Pope,  Windsor  Forest,  1.  178. 

3t.  A  bill  or  paper  kept  on  a  file ;  a  bill  of  fare. 
Who  vseth  (by  a  tricke  taken  vp  of  late)  to  giue  in  a 
breefe  rehearsall  of  such  and  so  manie  dishes  as  are  to 
come  in  at  euerie  course  throughout  the  whole  seruice  in 
the  dinner  or  supper  while :  which  bill  some  doo  call  a 
memoriall,  other  a  billet,  but  some  a  fillet,  bicause  such 
are  commonlie  hanged  on  the  file,  and  kept  by  the  ladle 
or  gentlewoman  vnto  some  other  purpose. 

Holinshed,  Chron.  (ed.  1586),  1. 196. 
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3.  In  arch.:  (a)  A  small  molding  having  the 
appearance  of  a  narrow  flat  band;  an  annulet; 
a  list ;  a  listel.  it  often  projects,  and  is  then  rectangu- 
lar in  section.  It  is  generally  used  to  separate  ornaments 
and  moldings. 

Glittering  with  fillets  of  white  marble  running  round 
pointed  windows.        D.  G.  Mitchell,  Bound  Together,  ii. 

(6)  The  ridge  between  the  flutes  of  a  column;  a 
facet. — 4.  In.  her.:  (a)  A  bearing  consisting  of 
a  barrulet  occupying  a  position  corresponding 
to  the  lower  edge  of  the  chief.  (6)  A  bearing 
consisting  of  a  quarter  of  the  bordure.  [Rare.] 
(c)  Same  as  haston:  in  this  sense  usually  called 
fillet  of  bastardy.  Alsoeombel. —  5.  Jntechnol.: 
(a)  In  carp. :  (1)  A  strip  nailed  to  a  wall  or  par- 
tition to  support  a  shelf,  or  a  strip  for  a  door  to 
close  against.  (2)  A  strip  set  into  an  angle  be- 
tween two  boards.  (6)  In  gilding,  a  band  of  gold- 
leaf  on  a  picture-frame  or  elsewhere,  (c)  In  coin- 
ing, a  strip  of  metal  roUed  to  a  certain  size,  (d) 
The  thread  of  a  screw,  (c)  A  ring  on  the  muzzle 
of  a  gun,  etc .  (/)  In  a  dairy,  a  perforated  curb  by 
which  cheese-curds  are  confined,  (g)  In  book- 
binding, a  Wheel-shapedtool  on  the  edge  of  which 
is  engraved  a  line  or  decoration,  which  is  im- 
pressed on  the  backs  or  covers  of  books,  (ft)  In 
teleg.,  a  paper  ribbon  upon  which  telegrams  are 
recorded,  (i)  In  printing,  a  rule  with  broad  or 
broad  and  narrow  lines,  principally  used  as  a 
border.  E.  H.  Knight,  (j)  In  weaving,  a  strip 
of  card-clothing.  H.  S.  Knight. — 6.  A  muscle, 
or  a  piece  of  meat  composed  of  muscle ;  espe- 
cially, the  fleshy  part  of  the  thigh.  The  fillet  of 
beef  is  the  tenderloin ;  the  fillet  of  veal,  a  thick  piece  cut 
from  the  leg ;  the  fillet  of  chicken,  the  breast. 

Fillet  of  a  fenny  snake. 

In  the  caldron  boil  and  bake. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 

7.  In  the  manage,  the  loins  of  a  horse,  beginning 
at  the  place  where  the  hinder  part  of  the  saddle 
rests. — 8.  IncooMng:  (a)  A  piece  of  beef ,  veal, 
or  chicken,  etc.,  boned  and  rolled,  generally 
larded,  tied  round  to  keep  it  in  shape,  roasted 
or  baked,  and  served  with  various  sauces.  (6) 
A  thick  slice  of  fish. — 9.  In  anat.,  some  special 
bundle  of  nerve-fibers;  specifically,  a  band  of 
longitudinal  fibers  lying  in  the  ventral  and  outer 
parts  of  the  tegmental  region  of  the  brain,  its 
distribution  is  not  completely  Imown,  but  it  seems  to  con- 
nect below  with  the  posterior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord 
and  above  with  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  optic  thalami, 
lenticular  nucleus,  and  cortex  cerebri.  Also  called  lenv 
niscus. 

10.  In  entom.:  (a)  A  narrow  transverse  colored 
band  or  mark,  or  an  encircling  band.  (6)  The 
space  between  the  eyes  and  the  base  of  the 

mandibles  or  ohelicersB,  as  of  a  spider Cross 

fillet.  See  cross^.— Tilting-fiUet,  a  slip  of  wood  of  trian. 
gular  section  placed  under  the  slates  of  a  roof  in  some  situ- 
ations, as  around  chimneys,  to  shed  water  more  eif  ectually, 
fillet  (fil'et),  V.  t.  [<  fillet,  «.]  To  bind,  fur- 
nish, or  adorn  with  a  fillet  or  little  band. 

He  made  hooks  for  the  pillars,  and  overlaid  their  chapi- 
ters, and  filleted  them.  Ex.  xxxviii.  28. 

He  holds  sl  filleted  branch,  and  rests  on  his  club. 

B.  V.  Head,  Historia  Numorum,  p.  81. 

fillet-cutter  (fil'et-kut''''er),  n.  A  gaged  tool  or 
machine  for  cutting  fillets  or  strips  of  any  ma- 
terial, as  marble,  etc. 

For  this  operation'[the  cutting  of  the  fillets].  In  which 

the  fillets  should  all  be  of  the  same  size,  this  regularity  can 

only  be  obtained  by  afiUet-cutter,  formed  with  precision. 

Marble-Worker,  §  132. 

filleting  (fil'et-ing),  m.  1.  The  material  of  which 
fillets  are  made. — 2.  Fillets  collectively. —  3. 
A  kind  of  heavy  tape.    Also  called  stay-tape  or 


fillet-plane  (fil'et-plan),  n.  A  molding-plane 
adapted  for  dressing  a  square  bead  or  fillet. 

fill-horse  (fil'hdrs),  n.  [See  fill^, ».]  Same  as 
thill-horse. 

Thou  hast  got  more  hair  on  thy  chin  than  Dobbin  my 
phill-horse  has  on  his  tail.  Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  ii.  2. 

fiUibeg,  II .    See  filibeg. 

filling  (fil'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  filU,  i;.]  1. 
That  which  fills,  or  fills  up ;  anything  used  for 
occupying  a  vacant  space,  completing  a  struc- 
ture or  fabric,  or  stopping  up  a  hole :  as,  the 
filling  of  a  wall,  of  a  pie,  or  of  a  tooth. 

The  low  panelled  dado  is  painted  in  leather-toned  buffs, 
with  a  narrow  panel  margin  in  broken  green  tint,  and  gild- 
ed mouldings.  .  .  .  This  forms  a  quiet  base  for  the  Ti/Zing'. 
Beck's  Jour.  Dec.  Art,  II.  343. 

Specifically — 2.  Carpeting  of  solid  color,  used 
to  fill  up  recesses  outside  of  bordered  carpets, 
or  to  cover  the  whole  floor  where  rugs  are  used. 
— 3.  The  woof-  or  weft-thread  of  a  woven  fab- 
ric.— 4.  (o)  In  needlework,  any  plain  stitch 
which  serves  to  fill  considerable  spaces.  (6) 
In  lace-making,  the  simple  stitch  which  serves 
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to  cover  the  surface  of  parts  of  the  pattern,  as 
leaves,  petals,  and  the  like.  Filling  may  either  be 
plain  or  have  a  geometrical  or  simple  pattern  within  it- 
self, as  described  under  escnlier-lace. 

5.  In  house-painting,  a  coat  applied  to  fill  up 
inequalities,  etc.,  as  those  resulting  from  the 
grain  of  wood;  also,  the  operation  of  ohliterat- 
ing  such  inequalities,  as  hy  the  application  of 
such  a  coat. 

Kor  this  [second]  coat,  which  is  called /iiitnjr,, use  one 
half  around  lead  and  any  good  mineral  which  experience 
has  shown  can  be  relied  on. 

Workihop  Receipts,  2d  ser.,  p.  439. 

6.  A  raised  emhanbment  or  elevated  perma- 
nent way,  as  a  part  of  a  railroad,  formed  of 
loose  stones,  gravel,  or  other  material. 

filling  (fil'ing),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  filP-,  «.]  Calcu- 
lated to  fill,  satisfy,  or  satiate :  as,  a  filling  diet. 

Things  that  are  sweet  and  fat  are  more  flIUiig. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist. 

filUng-can  (fil'ing-kan),  n.  In  rope-making,  a 
can  which  receives  the  sliver  as  it  comes  from 
the  doublers,  and  within  which  the  sliver  is  con- 
densed and  wound. 

filling-engine  (firing-en''jin),  n.  A  machine  in 
whicn  waste  and  floss  silk  from  the  regular  sUk- 
machinery  is  disentangled  and  the  fihers  are 
laid  parallel.     £.  H.  Knight. 

filling-thread  (fil'ing-thred),  n.  In  weaving, 
one  of  the  weft-threads,  or  threads  for  the 
woof  or  tram. 

5,000  filling'threads  in  a  yard  carried  across  the  web  at 
the  rate  of  nearly  a  hundred  throws  a  minute. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXVIII.  483. 

fillip  (fil'ip),  V.  [Also  formerly  ^Zjp,  and  some- 
tv[a6spMllip,phUip;  another  form  of  ^ip,  either 
by  the  development  of  the  vocal  glide  "between 
/  and  I  into  a  vowel,  or  from  the  transposed 
form  *filp,  whence  by  contraction  dial,  ftp,  fil- 
lip: see  flip.']  I,  trans.  1.  To  strike  slightly 
or  with  some  light  instrument;  especially,  to 
strike  with  the  nail  of  a  finger  first  bent  against 
the  ball  of  the  thumb,  and  let  fly  from  that  posi- 
tion with  some  force. 
If  I  do,  fillip  me  with  a  three-man  beetle. 

SAai.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  i.  2. 

2.  To  strike,  nudge,  or  touch,  as  a  horse  or  a 
person,  in  order  to  urge  or  press  forward;  in- 
cite; drive. 

Kachel  and  Patrick  had  seen  better  days,  and  now  Pat- 
rick was  sore,  and  could  not  bear  to  be  filliped. 

C.  Heade,  Clouds  and  Sunshine,  p.  7. 

II.  intrans.  To  strike  or  tap  with  the  nail  of 
the  finger. 

He  laugh'd,  and  swore  by  Peter  and  by  Paul : 
TllaQn  fillip' d  at  the  diamond  in  her  ear. 

Tennyson,  Godiva. 

fillip  (fil'ip),  n.  [Also  formerly ^K^,  and  some- 
times ^Miip,  philip ;  <  fillip,  v.,  1.]  1.  A  jerk 
of  a  finger  bent  against  the  ball  of  the  thumb, 
and  then  suddenly  let  fly ;  hence,  a  smart  tap 
or  stroke. 
Ceccardola  [It.],  a  philip  with  the  fingers.  Florid. 

Whose  dear-bought  bubble,  fill'd  with  vain  renown, 
Breaks  with  a  ./i?ii>,  or  a  gen 'ral's  frown. 

Quarter,  Emblems,  ii.  4. 
How  hastily  he  climbs  the  precipice, 
From  whence  one  fillip  topples  him  to  ruin. 

Shirley,  The  Traitor,  v.  3. 

Z.  Anything  which  tends  to  rouse,  excite,  or 
revive :  as,  that  acted  as  a  fillip  to  my  spirits. 

The  recurrence  of  similarity  should  give  a  smart  ov  fillip 
to  the  cerebral  organism,  quite  as  much  as  the  transition 
from  action  to  rest,  from  light  to  shade,  or  from  rough  to 
smooth.  A.  Bain,  Emotions  and  Will,  p.  579. 

Training  had  convinced  them  that  hard  knocks  were  the 
only  educational  fillips  for  sea-boys. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVII.  166. 

filUpeen  (fil-i-pen'),  u.     SeepMlopena. 

filliping  (fil'i-ping),  n.  [Verbal  n.  ot  fillip,  v.] 
A  fillip.     [Rare.] 

Tush,  all  these  tortures  are  hMt  fillipings, 
Flea-bitings. .         Massinger,  Virgin-Martyr,  v.  1. 

fillister  (fil'is-t6r),  re.  [Origin  obscure.]  1.  A 
kind  of  plane  used  for  gi-ooving  timber  or  for 
rebates. —  3.  A  rabbet  on  the  outer  edge  of  a 
sash-bar  to  hold  the  glass  and  the  putty.  E. 
H.  Knight.  —Double  miister,  a  plane  used  to  fillet 
boards  of  any  size  between  f  of  an  inch  and  3  inches.  It 
may  be  adapted  to  the  several  purposes  of  a  flUeting-plane, 
aside  fillister,  a  sash  or  back  fillister,  and  a  skewed  rabbet- 
plane.— Moving  fillister,  a  fillister  for  sinking  the  edge 
of  the  stuff  next  the  workman.—  Sasb  fillister,  a  fillister 
for  sinking  the  edge  of  the  stuff  which  is  furthest  from  the 
workman.— Side  fillister,  a  fillister  which  planes  both 
with  and  across  the  grain,  as  in  planing  the  rebate  around 
the  margin  of  a  panel. 

fillockt  (fil'ok),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  /j/Bofc  ;  dim. 
of  ^%.]  A  wanton  girl.  Mye  way  to  the  Spyt- 
tell  Rous.    (HaUiwell.) 
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fiUowite  (fil'o-it),  11.  [After  A.  N.  Filloiv  of 
Branehville.]  A  phosphate  of  manganese,  iron, 
ealciimi,  and  sodium,  occurring  in  granularorys- 
talline  masses  of  a  yellowish-  or  reddish-brown 
color  at  Branehville,  Connecticut. 

filly  (fil'i),  «•;  pi.  .^^Kes  (-iz).     [ME.  not  found; 

<  Icel.  fylja,  a  filly  (=  Sw.  Dan.  fol,  neut.,  a 
foal  (Sw.  sto-fol,  Dan.  hoppe-fol,  afiUy),  =  OHG. 
full,  MHG.  vule,  neut.,  OHG.  also/ai!m,  MHG. 
vUKn,  G.  fiillen  =  D.  veulen,  a  foal,  a  colt),  < 
Icel.  foU  =  Sw.  fdle  =  Da.n.fole,  etc.,  =  AS. 
fola,  E.  foal:  see  foal.  In  the  second'  sense 
ci.  eq-aiy.  filloch.']  1.  A  female  colt  or  foal ;  a 
young  mare. 

I  a  fat  and  bean-fed  horse  beguile, 
Neighing  in  likeness  of  a.  filly  foal. 

SAafc,  M.N.  D.,  ii.  1. 

2.  A  young  woman ;  a  lively,  hoydenish,  or 
wanton  girl.     [CoUoq.] 

'Tis  wondrous  like  Alinda : 
Their  devotion  ended,  I'll  mark  'em,  and  nearer : 
And  she  had  a  filly  that  waited  on  her,  just 
With  such  a  favour.  Fletcher,  Pilgrim,  v.  6. 

I  am  joined  in  wedlock,  for  my  sins,  to  one  of  those ^Z- 
lies  who  are  described  in  the  old  poet. 

Addison,  Spectator. 
=Syn.  1.  Colt,  etc.    ^eepony. 
fiUyt  (fil'i),  11.  t.  and  i.     [<  filly,  n.     Cf .  foal,  «.] 
To  foal,  as  a  mare.    Florio. 
film  (film),  n.     [<  ME.  fylme,  a  film,  membrane, 

<  AS.  fylmen  (not  *film),  a  film,  a  membrane, 
the  prepuce,  =  OPries.  filmene  (in  oomp.  once 
transposed  fymel-),  the  human  skin;  perhaps 
dim.,  with  formative  -in,  of  AS.  fell,  E.  fell, 
Goth.  *fill  (in  comp.  and  deriv.),  a  skin:  see 
/eZZS.]  1.  A  very  thin  skin  or  membrane;  a 
pelUole ;  an  attenuated  layer,  lamina,  or  sheet 
of  any  substance :  as,  a  membranous  or  watery 
film  over  the  eye ;  a  film  of  oil  or  gelatin ;  a,  film 
of  lace,  gauze,  etc. ;  a  film  of  air  between  two 
plates. 

The  linnen  pulled  off  in  colour,  and  like  in  substance  to 
the  inward  ^im  between  the  bark  and  the  bole. 

Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  104. 
Kfilin  then  overcast 
My  sense  with  dimness ;  for  the  wound,  which  bled 
Freshly,  swift  shadows  o'er  mine  eyes  had  shed. 

SheUey,  Revolt  of  Islam,  v.  12. 

Such  and  so  indescribable  is  the  atmospheric /Zm  that 

hangs  over  these  poems  of  Petrarch's :  there  is  a  delicate 

haze  about  the  words,  that  vanishes  when  you  touch  them, 

and  reappears  as  you  recede. 

T.  W.  Higginson,  Oldport,  p.  204. 

Specifically — 2.  In  photog.i  (a)  The  coating 
on  a  plate  mechanically  and  chemically  pre- 
pared to  serve  as  a  medium  for  taking  a  pic- 
ture, either  before  or  after  it  has  been  sensi- 
tized: as,  the  collodion  film  of  the  wet  plate,  or 
the  gelatin  film  of  the  dry  plate.  (6)  A  skin 
or  film,  usually  composed  in  great  part  of  gel- 
atin, made  to  serve  as  a  medium  for  receiving 
a  picture,  as  that  described  under  (a),  but  so 
prepared  as  to  be  independent  of  any  support- 
ing plate,  or  to  admit  of  being  stripped  intact 
from  such  a  plate.  It  is  called  film  at  any  stage  of 
the  photographic  process,  before  or  after  sensitization  or 
the  making  of  the  picture. 

3.  A  fine  thread,  as  of  a  cobweb. 

And  floating  films  envelope  every  thorn. 

Cowper,  Anti-Thelypthora,  1.  73. 
At  the  tip-top 
There  hangs  by  unseen  film  an  orbed  drop. 

Keats,  Endymion,  i. 
White  film,  a  film  of  a  white  color  growing  over  the  eyes 
of  sheep,  and  causing  blindness. 
film  (film),  V.     [<  film,  «.]     I.  trans.  To  cover 
with  a  film,  or  thin  skin  or  pellicle. 

It  will  but  skinTand.^im.the  ulcerous  place ; 
Whiles  rank  corruption,  mining  all  within, 
Infects  unseen.  SJiak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

Your  highness  is  too  tame,  your  eyes  too  film'd. 
To  see  this,  and  sit  still. 

Fletcher  (and  another).  Queen  of  Corinth,  iii.  1. 
And  curse  your  spells  that  film  the  eye  of  faith. 

Coleridge,  Religious  Musings. 

II.  intrans.  To  become  covered  by  a  film ;  be- 
come obscured,  as  if  covered  by  a  film. 
Straight  her  eyeballs  filmed  with  horror. 

Mrs.  Broxtming. 

filminess  (fil'mi-nes),  n.      The  quality  or  state 

of  being  filmy. 
filmy  (fil'mi),  a.     Composed  of  thin  membranes 
or  pellicles,  or  of  fine  threads;  resembling  a 
film. 

A  filmy  rind  about  her  body  grows, 

Her  hair  to  leaves,  her  arms  extend  to  boughs. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Metamorph.,  i,  744. 
And  Vanity  hex  filmy  network  spread. 

Coleridge,  Lines  on  a  Friend. 
This  set  me  a  second  time  turning  over  the  ./S^my  leaves 
of  the  book  of  portraits  in  my  brain. 

Winthrop,  Cecil  Dreeme,  xiii. 
Filmy  fern.    See/«r»i. 
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filopluma  (fi-lo-plo'ma),  n. ;  -pi.  filoplumw  (-me). 
[NL.]     Same  &s  filoplume. 

The  same  gentleman  [Prof.  Mosely]  showed  that  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  feathers  in  groups  of  three  each  in  the 
dodo  had  a  close  connection  \vith  the  filoplumie,  or  thread- 
feathers.  Science,  IV.  262. 

filoplumaceous  (fi*lo-plp-ma'shius),  a.  [<  fiio- 
plume  -f  -aoeovs.']  Having  the  structure  of  p 
filoplume;  being  a  thread-feather;  resembling 
a  hair :  as,  a  filoplumaceous  feather. 

filoplumae,  n.    Plural  ot  filopluma. 

filoplume  (fi'lo-plom),  n.  [<  Nil.  filopluma,<  L. 
filum,  thread,  +  pluma,  a  feather.  ]  In  ornith.,  a 
thread-feather  j  a  thread-like  or  hair- 
like feather,  with  a  very  slender  stem, 
lacking  webs  in  most  or  all  of  its 
length. 

Filoplumes,  filoplitmce,  or  thread-feathers, 
have  an  extremely  slender,  almost  invisible 
stem,  not  well  distinguished  into  barrel  and 
shaft,  and  usually  no  vane,  unless  a  terminal 
tuft  of  barbs  may  be  held  for  such.  .  .  .  These 
are  the  nearest  approach  to  hairs  that  birds 
have ;  they  are  very  well  shown  on  domestic 
poultiy,  being  what  a  good  cook  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  singe  off  after  plucking  a  fowl  for  the 
table.  Coues,  Key  to  N.  A.  Birds,  p.  86. 

Filosa  (fi-16'sa),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi. 
of  filosus,  thread-like :  see  filose.]  A 
division  of  protozoans  containing  those 
which  have  fine  thready  or  filose  pseu- 
dopodia:  contrasted  with  Loiosa  or 
ordinary  amoebiforms.  The  Mlosa  in- 
clude the  radiolarians,  foraminifers, 
sun-animalcules,  and  labyrinthulines.   lyiop'"""! 

filose  (fi'los),  a.     i=Vv.filos  =  li.filo- 
so,  <  NL.  filosus,  <  L.  filum,  thread:  see  file^.l 
1.  Thread-like;  thready;  ending  in  a  thread; 
drawn  out  like  a  thread. —  2.  Specifically,  of  or 

Sertaining  to  the  Mlosa. 
oselle  (fil-o-zel'),  n.  [F.,  floss-silk,  modified 
in  simulation  otfiloche,  network  (<  fil,  thread), 
<  It.  filugello,  a  silkworm,  modified  in  simula- 
tion of  filo,  thread,  <  ML.  as  if  *follieellm,  the 
cocoon  of  a  silkworm ;  cf .  L.  foUieulus,  a  little 
bag,  a  sac  (>  Pr.  folleil,  equiv.  to  F.  filoselk), 
dim.  of  follis,  a  bag:  see  folUele.']  Ferret  or 
floss-silk;  grogram  yam  or  thread. 

These  little  silken  "banks"  were  sometimes  so  prettily 
colored  by  means  of  the  dyes  that  have  been  described  as 
to  become  in  the  eyes  of  the  womankind  of  that  genera- 
tion almost  as  beautiful  as  the  many-shaded,  dainty /2o- 
selles  of  the  present  are  to  the  women  of  to-day. 

The  Century,  XXXVI.  768. 

filour^t,  »•     [ME.,  also  filoure,  filowre,  fylor, 
appar.  with  ref.  tofilen,  E.  file^,  but  prob.  ult., 
by  apheresis,  toT*afilour,  <  OF.  affiloire,  a  whet- 
stone (of.  F.  affileur,  one  who  whets),  <  ML.  af- 
filatorium,  a  tool  for  sharpening,  a  hone,  whet- 
stone, or  steel,  <  affilare  (>  F.  affiler),  sharpen, 
whet,  <  L.  ad,  to,  +  filum,  a  thread,  ML.  also 
edge :  see  flle^.     Cf .  ML.  filarium,  a  tool  for 
sharpening.]     A  tool  for  sharpening  knives, 
razors,  etc. ;  a  hone,  whetstone,  or  steel. 
A  denez  ax  nwe  dyjt  .  .  . 
Fyled  in  a  fylor. 
Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  I.  2225. 
Fylowre  [var.  fillour]  of  barbowres  crafte,  acntecula,  fila- 
rium. Prompt.  Pari).,  p.  160. 

filour^t,  n.  [ME.,  also  filoure,  fylour;  only  in 
the  following  passage;  prob.  lit.  a  cord  as  spun 
or  twisted,  <  OP.  fllure,  fileure,  filleure,  a  spin- 
ning, what  is  spun,  P.  filure,  spinning,  =  Pr- 
filadura  =  It.  filatura,  <  ML.  filatura,  spinning, 
a  coarse  thread,  <  filare,  spin :  see  file\  Less 
prob.  filour  in  this  passage  means  an  iron  rod, 
being  then  a  special  use  of  filour'^,  a  steel.]  A 
cord  on  which  a  curtain  is  hung. 

Tho  valance  on  fylour  shalle  henge  with  wyn, 

iij  curteyns  stregt  drawen  withinne. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  SIS. 

fllsent,  fllsomt,  «)■  «.  Seefilsten. 
filstt,  V.  t.  [ME.  filsten,  fulsten,  <  AS.  fylstan, 
contr.  otfullcBstan,  fullestan  (=  OS.  fullestian  = 
ORQc.fulleistjan),  help,  aid,  ifull,  full,  +  '«»*««' 
perform,  observe,  follow :  see  fuW-  and  to(*.J 
To  help ;  aid. 

TTre  louerd  Ihesu  Crist  .  .  .  giueus  mighture  slnnesto 
forleten  .  .  .  and  wise  [direct]  us,  and  ./fiste  hem  to  DeKn 
[beet,  expiate].  Old  Eng.  Homilies  (ed.  Moms),  11.  i«- 
filstent,  V.  t.  [ME.  fiUten,  filsen,  fylsen,  filsom, 
fulsum,  or  with  inf.  svi&xfilstnen,fiilsUen;  as 
filst  +  -erei.]  To  help ;  aid ;  further:  same  as 
fiUt. 

His  fader  him  filstnede  swo  that  he  ros  fro  dede. 

Bestiary  (Old  Eng.  Misc.,  ed.  Moms),  J.  «• 
2he  freike  is  there  frynd  toOiom  there  mede. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  B.  T.  8.),  1-  4871. 


Yche 


filteri , 

a  filter, 


(fil'tfer), n.  [=D.Dan. Sw-filter/F-fil^l' 
sr,  OP.  feutie,  felt,  a  filter,  P.  /««*«,  fe"' 


filter 

=  8p.  Pg.  jiltro  =  It.  feltro,  felt,  <  ML.  feltrum, 
filtruM,  felt:  see/eKi,  and  at.  fetter,  v.,feuter.] 
1.  A  device  for  arresting  and  separating  any 
matter  me  olianically  suspended  in  a  liqtud.  ni- 
ters used  in  the  processes  of  analytical  chemistry  are  made 
of  paper  or  asbestos.  The  lllter-paper  is  bibulous,  con- 
sisting of  nearly  pm-e  cellulose,  with  only  bare  traces  of 
mineral  matter.  Many  precipitates  are  more  convenient- 
ly separated  by  an  asbestos  filter,  the  most  common  form 
consisting  of  an  ordinary  platijmm  crucible  having  the 
bottom  perforated  with  fine  holes  which  are  covered 
with  a  thin  asbestos  felt.  In  the  arts  filters  are  used 
to  purify  water,  syrups,  vinegar,  the  juices  of  cane  and 
fruits,  oils,  liquors,  sewage,  liquid  by-products,  and  mol- 
ten metals.  The  materials  used  in  filtration  are  gravel, 
sand,  charcoal,  bone-black,  sponge,  fabrics,  woven  wire 
netting,  asbestos,  porous  brick  and  stone,  mineral  wool, 
rope,  paper,  and  powdered  glass.  The  devices  used  to  hold 
the  straining  material  are  In  a  great  variety  of  forms,  from 
a  simple  wick  or  loose  cloth  hung  over  the  edge  of  a  bowl 
of  water  and  acting  as  a  capillary  strainer,  to  a  settling- 
pond  filtering  400,000  gallons  of  water  in  a  day.  The  most 
common  filter  is  a  cone  of  bibulous  paper,  or  a  square  of 
cloth  sewed  together  to  form  a  bag  (called  Hippo&i-ates's 
sleeve).  Filters  also  consist  of  porous  brick  or  stone  par- 
titions, as  in  a  cistern,  or  vessels  partly  filled  with  sand 
and  gravel,  or  tubes  filled  with  sponge,  charcoal,  or  sand, 
etc.  Domestic  filters  are  used  in  connection  with  pumps 
and  water-faucets.  To  cause  the  liquid  to  pass  through  a 
filter,  the  weight  of  a  column  of  water,  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  mechanical  force  from  a  screw  or  from  steam- 
pressure,  and  centrifugal  force  are  employed,  as  in  the 
centrifugal  filter,  oil-Mter,  vacuum-filter,  and  many  forms 
of  pressure-filters.  Filters  are  also  made  reversible  and 
intermittent,  so  that  the  filtering  material  may  be  freed 
from  the  collected  sediment.  In  some  pressure-filters  the 
liquid  or  syrup  is  within  a  cylinder,  and  is  forced  outward 
through  rings  of  fabric  under  steam-pressure ;  in  others  it 
is  forced  through  a  series  of  strainers  piled  one  above  an- 
other. Where  bone-black  and  charcoal  are  used,  there  is 
also  a  filtering  or  straining  of  a  certain  amount  of  gas  and 
organic  material  that  would  pass  through  any  other  filter 
without  detention.  Filters  are  also  used  to  remove  dust 
and  floating  matter  from  air,  but  such  devices  are  more 
properly  termed  air-strainers. 

Having  for  trial-sake  filtered  it  through  cap-paper,  there 
remained  in  the  filtre  a  powder  of  a  very  deep  and  lovely 
colour.  Boyle,  Works,  I.  365. 

Specifically —  3.  In  fish-eulture,  a  long  box  in 
which  screens,  usually  of  flannel,  are  placed, 
through  which  the  water  is  filtered  before  it 
passes  into  the  hatching-troughs.    Also  called 

filtm-vng-box,  filtering-tank Aerating  filter.   See 

aerate.— CapiUaiy  filter.  See  capillary.—  Centrifugal 
filter.  See  centrifugal. —  Reversible  filter,  a  filter  so 
arranged  that  the  fluid  may  flow  through  it  in  either  di- 
rection; a  self-clearing  filter.    E.  B.  Knight. 

filter!  (fil'tSr),  V.  [=  D.  filtreren  =  &.  filtnren 
=  Dan.  fiWere  =  Sw.  filtrera,  <  P.  filtrer,  OF. 
filirer,  eaxiiei  feulrer,  =  Sp.  Pg.  filtrar  =  It.feU 
trare,  <  ML.  filtrare,  strain  through  felt,  etc.,  < 
filtrum,  feltrum,  felt,  a  filter :  see  the  noun.] 
I.  trans.  1.  To  puri:fy  or  defecate,  as  water  or 
other  liquid,  by  passing  it  through  a  filter  or 
any  cleansing  medium ;  strain. 

Sages  after  sages  strove 
In  vain  to  filter  off  a  crystal  draught 
Pure  from  the  lees.  Cowper,  Task,  ii.  608. 

Specifically — 2.  Li  anah/t.  chem.,  to  separate  (a 
solution)  from  the  solid  matter  contained  in  it, 
either  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and  saving 
the  solid  matter,  usually  a  precipitate,  or  of 
preparing  the  solution  for  further  operations. 

II.  intrans.  To  percolate ;  pass  through  or 
as  through  a  filter. 

The  huge  black  houses,  between  their  almost  jneeting 
cornices,  suffer  a  meagre  light  to  filter  down  oyer  rough- 
hewn  stone.  H.  James,  Jr.,  Trans.  Sketches,  p.  268. 

Swedenborg's  thought  has  been  slowly ^KlriTi^r  into  phi- 
losophy and  theology,  spiritualizing  both. 

J.  P.  Clarke,  Self-Culture,  p.  77. 

filter^t,  V.  t.    Same  as  felter. 

fllter^t,  n.    See  philter. 

filter-tied  (fil'ter-bed),  n.  A  pond  or  tank  hav- 
ing a  false  bottom  covered  with  sand,  and  serv- 
ing to  filter  river-  or  pond-waters. 

filter-faucet  (fil'ter-fa"set),  n.  A  faucet  hav- 
ing a  small  filter  affixed  to  its  spout. 

filtering  (fil't6r-ing),  n.  [Verba,!  n.  ot  filter^,  v.'\ 
Straining;  defecating:  used  in  compounds. — 
Filtering-bag,  a  conioalbag  made  of  close  fiannel,  and 
kept  open  at  the  top  by  means  of  a  hoop.  It  is  used  in 
Altering  wine,  vinegar,  etc.— Filtering-boX.  Same  as 
flteri,  2.— Filtering-cup,  a  pneumatic  apparatus  used 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  that,  if  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  be  removed  from  an  under  surface  by  exhaus- 
tion with  an  air-pump,  the  pressure  on  the  surface  above 
will  force  a  fluid  through  the  pores  of  substances  which 
it  could  not  otherwise  penetrate.— Filtering-funnel,  a 
glass  or  other  funnel  made  with  slight  flutes  or  channels 
down  the  lower  parts  of  the  sides.  When  used  it  is  lined 
witli  flltering-paper,  folded  and  loosely  put  in.  The 
channels  allow  the  liquid  to  ooze  more  freely  than  in  a 
smooth  funnel.— Filtering-paper.any paper  unsized  and 
sufficiently  porous  to  allow  liquids  to  pass  through  it.— 
Filtering-press,  a  filter  in  which  the  liquid  is  forced 
through  the  strainers  by  atmospheric  or  mechanical  pres- 
sure or  by  the  weight  of  a  column  of  water ;  a  filter-press. 
— Pilteill^-Stoue,  any  porous  stone,  such  as  sandstone, 
through  which  water  is  filtered.—  Filtering-tank.  Same 
«s/iHeri,  2. 
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filter-paper  (fil'ter-pa"per),  n.  Porous  paper 
designed  to  be  used  for  filtering. 

filter-press  (fil'tfer-pres),  n.  1.  A  filtering- 
press.  Specifically  — 2.  -^  apparatus  for  the 
extraction  of  oU  from  fish,  as  menhaden,  and 
the  compression  of  the  residuum  into  cakes. 

filter-pump  (fil'ter-pump),  «.  An  arrangement 
devised  by  the  German  chemist  Bunsen,  and 
much  used  by  chemists  to  accelerate  the  filter- 
ing process.  The  atmospheric  pressure  is  diminished 
in  the  vessel  into  which  the  filtered  liquid  passes  by  the 
aspirating  effect  of  a  stream  of  water  flowing  through  a 
connecting  tube,  and  the  full  atmospheric  pressure  on  the 
surface  of  the  liquid  in  the  funnel  forces  the  liquid  through 
the  pores  of  the  filter-paper  or  other  material. 

filth  (filth),  n.  [<  ME.  filthe,  felthe,  fulthe,  <  AS. 
fylth  (=  OS.fulitha  =  D.  vuilte  =  OHG.  fuKda), 
filth,  foulness,  <  ful,  foul,  -I-  formative  -th :  see 
foul  andj^JeS.]  1.  Anything  that  soils  or  de- 
files ;  foul,  offensive  matter ;  also,  the  state  of 
being  defiled;  afoul  condition;  squalor;  nas- 
tiness. 
All  oure  f  ode  is  but  filth.  York  Plays,  p.  6. 

As  false  and  foul 
As  the  ■gos.ati&filth  that  floods  the  middle  street. 

Tennyson,  Merlin  and  Vivien. 

2.  Anything  that  sullies  or  befouls  the  moral 
character;  pollution;  defilement. 

When  we  in  our  viciousness  grow  hard, 

.  ,  .  the  wise  gods  seal  our  eyes 

In  our  ov/n  filth.  Shak.,  A.  and  C,  iii.  11. 

Purifying  om-  souls  from  the  dross  and  filth  of  sensual 

delights.  Tillotson,  Sermons. 

St.  Figuratively,  a  low  or  foul  fellow;  avsrretoh. 
Then  was  Meliors  neig  mad  almost  for  fere. 
Lest  that  ionle  felthe  schold  haue  hem  fouude  there. 

William  of  Palefne  (B.  B.  T.  S.),  1.  2642. 
Filth,  thouliest.  Shak.,  Othello,  v.  2. 

=Syn.  2.  Impurity,  grossness,  obscenity. 
filtlL-disease  (filth'di-zez"),  n.  A  disease  caused 
by  or  arising  in  consequence  of  filth. 

Typhoid  fever  and  other  preventable  ^^(A-dweases. 

Science,  VI.  101. 

fllthheadt, ».  [ME.  fiUkeheed;  <  filth  +  -head.'] 
Filthiness;  foulness. 

Lo,  I  come  as  a  nyght  theef ,  blessid  is  he  that  wakith 
and  kepith  hise  clothis  that  he  wandre  not  nakid,  and  that 
thei  se  not  the  filtlieheed  of  him.         Wyclif,  Rev.  xvi.  15. 

filthily  (fil'thi-li),  adv.  In  a  filthy  manner; 
foully;  offensively. 

If  she  do  not  paint,  she  will  look  so  filthily  thou  canst 
not  love  her !  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  672. 

filthiness  (fil'thi-nes),  n.  1.  The  state  of  be- 
ing filthy,  polluted,  or  defiled. 

Who  seeth  not  the  filthines  of  euil  wanteth  a  great  foile 
to  perceiue  the  beauty  of  vertue. 

Sir  P.  Sid/ney,  Apol.  for  Poetrie. 

Let  us  cleanse  ourselves  from  all  filthiness  of  the  flesh 
and  spirit.  2  Cor.  vii.  1. 

2.  That  which  is  filthy;  filth;  squalor;  pollu- 
tion; corruption. 

Carry  forth  the  filthiness  out  of  the  holy  place. 

2  Chron.  xxix.  5. 


'ssse;  <  filth  + 


=  S3m.  See  filth. 

filthlesst,  a.     [ME. 
Undefiled. 

Fountain  a.\  filthlesse,  as  birell  cxirrent  clere. 

Commendation  of  our  Lady,  1.  61. 

filthy  (fil'thi),  a.     [<  filth  +  -2/1.]     1.  Contain- 
ing or  involved  in  filth ;  foul;  dirty;  noisome; 

nasty.  ■ 

Fair  is  foul,  and  foul  is  fair : 
Hover  through  the  fog  and  fiUhy  air. 

SAaft.,  Macbeth,  i.  1. 

The  filthy  by-lane  rings  to  the  yell  of  the  trampled  wife. 
'  Tennyson,  Maud,  i. 

The  environs  of  the  camp  were  in  a  filthy  state,  the 

Russians  neglecting  the  most  simple  sanitary  precautions. 

O'Donovam,  Merv,  iv. 

2.  Morally  foul;  defiled  by  sinful  practices; 
polluted. 

He  which  Is  filthy,  let  him  he  filthy  still.    Kev.  xxii.  11. 
The  rank  debauch  suits  CloAio's  filthy  taste. 

Cowper,  Progress  of  Error,  1.  188. 
To  abound,  if  I  please  at  any  moment,  in  all  m'anner  of 
profane,  injurious,  mA  filthy  behavior. 

H.  James,  Subs,  and  Shad.,  p.  84. 

3.  Low;  scurvy;  contemptible;  mean.  _ 

He  wrought  better  that  made  the  painter ;  and  yet  he's 
but  a,  filthy  piece  of  work.  Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  i.  1. 

Hab.  Here  is  the  cap  your  worship  did  bespeak. 
Pet.  .  .  .  'Tis  lewd  and  ;IKAj/. 
Why,  'tis  a  cockle,  or  a  walnut-shell, 
A  knack,  a  toy,  a  trick.  Shak. ,  T.  of  the  S. ,  iv.  3. 

=  Syn.  1.  Dirty,  Foul,  etc.  (see  nasty);  squalid.- 2.  Im- 
pure, corrupt,  gross.  -e,^  ..  j 
filtrate  (fil'trat),  v.  t;  pret.  a,niipp. filtrated,  ppr. 
MtraUng.  [<  ML.  filtratus,  pp.  of  filtrare,  fil- 
ter: see  filter'>;V.'\  To  filter;  defecate,  as  liquor, 
by  straining  or  percolation:  also  used  figura- 
tively. 


fimbriate 

From  hence  it  appears  that  the  expressed  juices  of 
vegetables,  not  filtrated  veiy  clear,  contain  their  whole 
specifick  virtues.  Arbutknot,  Aliments,  iii. 

To  believers  ...  it  must  be  even  more  evident  than  to 
unbelievers  that  a  Christianity  filtrated  of  all  its  "  sec- 
tarian" dogmas  is  a  Christianity  so  enlightened  as  to  be 
able  to  dispense  with  Christ. 

H.  N.  Oxenham,  Short  Studies,  p.  331. 

filtrate  (fil'trat),  n.  [<  NL.  filtratum,  neut.  of 
filtratus,  pp.  ot  filtrare,  filtrate :  see  filtrate,  v.'] 
The  liquid  which  has  been  passed  through  a 
filter. 

filtration  (fil-tra'shon),  n.  [=  F.  filtration  = 
Sp.  filtracion  =  Vg.'  fiUragao  =  It.  feltrazione, 
<  ML.  as  if  *fiUratio(n-),  <  filtrare,  filter :  see  fil- 
ter^, v.']  The  act  or  process  of  filtering;  the 
process  of  mechanically  separating  and  remov- 
ing the  undissolved  particles  floating  in  a  li- 
quid, as  by  passing  the  liqtdd  through  filtering- 
paper,  charcoal,  sand,  etc.    See  filter''-. 

The  nature  of  suction,  the  cause  of  filtration,  and  the 
rising  of  water  in  siphons.  Glanville,  Essays,  iii. 

The  process  of  upward  filtration  through  sand  is  ineffi- 
cient for  the  piu^iflcation  of  sewage  from  soluble  offensive- 
matters.  K  Frankland,  Bxper.  in  Chem.,  p.  750. 

filum  (fi'lum),  n. ;  pi.  fila  (-la).  [L.,  a  thread: 
see  fileS.'\  1.  A  thread;  a  iSlament,  fibril,  or 
fine  fiber;  a  filar  structure. —  2.  In  musical  no- 
tation, the  stem  or  tail  of  a  note Flla  sperma- 

tica,  spermatic  threads ;  spermatozoa.  Kblliker. — Filum 
terminale,  the  terminal  thread  of  the  spinal  cord ;  the- 
continuation  of  the  spinal  cord,  greatly  diminished  in 
caliber,  after  the  giving  off  of  the  great  leashes  of  lumbar 
and  sacral  nerves  known  as  the  Cauda  equina. 

fimashing  (fim'a-shing),  n.  [With  accom.  term.,, 
ult.  <  OF.  /em's,  dung  (ef.  femier,  F.  fumier, 
dunghill),  <  Xi.flrrms,  dung:  see  fiants,  fumets.'] 
Among  hunters,  the  dung  of  several  sorts  of 
wild  beasts ;  fumets.     E.  Phillies,  1706. 

fimble^  (fim'bl),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  fimbled,  ppr. 
fimbUng.  [A  dial.  var.  of  fumble :  see  fumble, 
and  ef.  fimble"^.]  I.  intrans.  To  fumble;  do- 
anything  imperfectly  or  irresolutely.  Halli- 
well;  Forby.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
II.  trans.  To  touch  something  lightly.  Wright. 

fimble^  (fim'bl),  n.  [<  MD.  fimel,  "cannabis, 
brevier,"  i.  e.,  the  smaller  sort  of  hemp,  male 
hemp,  teased  hemp  or  flax,  <  fimelen,  tease  flax, 
hemp,  or  wool  (D.  fymelen,  card),  prob.  the 
same  word  as  fimelen,  fijmelen,  fem^len,  move- 
quickly,  move  the  flngers  quickly,  play,  trifle, 
etc.,  =  E.fimble^jV.  Hence  Qt.fimmel,  aiaofem- 
mel,  femel,  flmble-hemp,  fimmeln,  pick  fimble- 
hemp;F.(iial./&meter,pickfimble-hemp,/(^eZes, 
fimble-hemp.  The  larger  sort  of  hemp  is  really 
female,  but  is  popularly  regarded  as  male,  and 
hence  called  carl-hemp,  q.  v. ;  hence  the  name- 
fipible  for  the  smaller  sort  has  been  regarded 
as  a  corruption  of  female  and  explained  ac- 
cordingly.] The  male  plants  of  hemp,  which, 
being  soonest  ripe,  are  picked  out  by  hand  from 
among  the  female,  which  are  left  to  ripen  their 
seed. 

fimble-hemp  (fim'bl-hemp),  n.  [=  Gr.  fimmel- 
hanf;  as  fimble^  +  hemp.']    Same  as  fimble^. 

The  first  season  for  pulling  the  hemp  is  usually  about- 
the  middle  of  August,  when  they  begin  to  pull  what  they 
call  the  fimhle  hemp,  which  is  the  male  hemp. 

Miller,  Gardener's  Diet. 

fimbria  (fim'brl-a),  n. ;  pi.  fimirice  (-e).  [=■ 
Pg.  It.  fimbria,  <  LL.  fimbria,  sing.,  a  border, 
L.  fimbriae,  pi.,  fringe,  fibrous  part,  threads, 
prob.  a  nasalized  deriv.  of  fibra,  a  thread,  fiber : 
seefiber^.]  1.  In«o67.  and6o<.,oneof  theparts 
or  processes  which  collectively  make  a  fringe ;: 
a  fringing  filament,  fibril,  or  filum. —  2.  pi.  A 
set  of  fringing  processes;  afringe.  Specifically— 
(a)  In  aiiat. :  (1)  The  fringed  extremity  of  a  Fallopian  tube.. 
(2)  A  narrow  band  of  white  fibers  running  along  the  me- 
dian concave  side  of  the  hippocampus  major.  It  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  pillars  of  the  fornix.  Also  called  t(Bnia 
hippocampi  and  corpus  fimbriatum.  (6)  In  entom.,  an  ir- 
regular fringe  of  hairs  on  any  margin  or  on  the  antennse ; 
specifically,  the  ciliated  hairs  on  the  end  of  the  abdomen, 
seen  in  Andrena  and  other  bees,  (c)  In  bot.,  a  dissected, 
fringe-like  border ;  in  mosses,  the  peristome. 
3.  Zo"'P-l    [NL.]    A  genus  of  mollusks. 

fimbrial  (fim'bri-al),  a.  l<.  fimbria  + -al.]  1. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  fimbria. —  2.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  fimbriae  of  the  brain Fimbrial 

fissure,  in  anat,  a  distinct  and  apparently  constant  de- 
pressed line  between  the  fasciola  and  the  fimbrise,  thus  co- 
inciding with  the  margin  of  the  cinerea.  It  is  not  a  true 
cortical  fissure.     Wilder  and  Gage. 

Fimbriaria  (fim-bri-a'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  fim- 
briae, pi., fringe:  see,^6na.]  Agenus  otHepa- 
ticcB,  related  to  Marchantia,  and  differing  in  hav- 
ing the  inner  involucre  split  into  from  8  to  IS- 
pendent  linear  divisions. 

fimbriate  (fim'bri-at),  a.  [=  It.  fimbriate, 
fringed,  <  L.  fimbriatum,  fibrous,  fringed,  <  fim- 


fimbriate 

i)i(8,  fringe:  see  fimbria.']  1.  In  2o67.  and  6oi., 
fringed;  bordered  with  hairs  or  with  filiform 
processes  or  laciniations.  Also 
fimbriated. — 2.  In  Tiec,  same  as 
fimbriated,  2.— Fimbriate  anten- 
hsa,  antennae  having  a  fringe  of  liairs 
on  one  or  both  sides. 
fimbriate  (ftm'bri-at),  v.  t. ;  pret. 
and  pp.  fimbriated,  ppr.  fimhiat- 
ing.  [<  L.  fimbriatus,  pp.:  see 
fimbriate,  a.]  To  finish  or  deco- 
rate with  a  border  of  any  kind, 
as  a  fringe,  a  hem,  or  a  narrow 
stripe  of  different   color  from  .^^   ^^^^^^ 

the  rest  of  the  surface.  {Dimtt'ims  catyl 

Besides  the  divers  tricking  ordressing    thy'i"')- 
tofheraldiccrosses],aspiercing,  voiding, 
pmhriaiinc},  &c.,  insomnch  that  crosses  alone,  as  tliey  are 
varionsly  disguised,  are  enourfi  to  distinguish  all  the  sev- 
eral families  of  gentlemen  in  England. 

FnUer,  Holy  War,  p.  271. 

fimbriated  (fim'bri-a-ted),  p.  a.     1.  Fringed. 

Specifically  — (o)  In  zoo!,  and  hot.,  same  as  fimbriate,  1.  (6) 
In  coneh.,  an  epithet  applied  to  many  of  the  murices  or 
whelks  having  thin,  elevated,  fin-like  processes  on  their 
shells,  and  to  some  cyolostomous  land-shells  which  have 
like  processes  round  the  aperture,  (c)  In  omith.,  applied 
to  the  toes  of  birds  which  have  marginal  fringes  or  lobes, 
as  those  of  the  coot,  grebe,  and  phalarope,  or  a  series  of 
small  horny  processes,  as  those  of  grouse,  (d)  In  anat, 
applied  (1)  to  the  fringed  extremity  of  the  Fallopian  tube, 
■or  oviduct  of  Mammalia,  especially  of  the  human  female ; 
(2)  to  the  fimbrijE  of  tiie  brain. 

2.  In  her. :  (a)  Bordered  or  edged  with  a  nar- 
row band  on  all  sides.  Thus,  a  bend  fim^briated  or 
"has  the  narrow  gold  edge  at  each  end  and  running  along 
the  outline  of  the  escutcheon  as  well  as  along  the  sides  of 
the  bend.  (6)  Less  properly,  edged  along  one 
side  only,  as  the  St.  Patrick's  saltier  in  the 
British  union  jack.    Also  fimbriate  and  edged. 

The  Union  Flag  shall  be  Azure,  the  Crosses  Saltire  of 
St.  Andrew  and  St.  Patrick  quarterly  per  Saltire,  counter- 
charged, argent  and  gules,  the  latter  fiiribriated  of  the 
second,  surmounted  by  the  Cross  of  St.  George  of  the  third, 
Jvmbriated  as  the  Saltire. 

Quoted  in  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  IV.  486. 
Fesse  fimbriated.    See /esse. 

fimbriatlon  (fim-bri-a'shon),  n.  [<  fimbriate  + 
-ion.]  1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  fimbri- 
ated; thatwhich  is  fimbriated;  a  fringe  or  fring- 
ing. Specifically — 2.  In  fter.,  a  narrow  edge  or 
stripe  following  the  outline  of  a  bearing.  See 
fimbriated,  2. — 3.  A  fringe-like  part;  a  single 
division  or  lobe  of  a  fringe. 

Fimbribranchia  (fim-bri-brang'ki-a),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  L.  fimbriae,  pi.,  fringe,  +  Gv.  ppayxta, 
gills.]  In  Hogg's  system  of  Amphibia,  the  sec- 
ond tribe  of  the  third  order  (Manentibranchia), 
characterized  by  fringed  gills,  and  thus  differ- 
ing from  the  Bamibranchiaov  Sirenidm and  Pro- 
teidce :  proposed  for  the  Amphibichthyidui  or  Le- 
pidosirenidw,  now  recognized  as  fishes. 

ximbribranchiata  (fim-bri-brang-ki-a'ta),  n. 
pi.  [NL. :  see  fimbribranchiate.]  A  primary 
group  of  paguroid  anomurous  crustaceans  char- 
acterized by  phyilobranchiate  gills,  thus  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other  types  which  are  tri- 
chobranohiate.  It  is  represented  only  by  the 
family  Parapaguridce. 

fLmbribranchiate  (fim-bri-brang'ki-at),  a.  [As 
Fimbribranchia  +  -ate^.]  Of  or  relating  to  the 
Fimbribranchiata. 

imbricate  (fim'bri-kat),  a.  An  erroneous  form 
of  fimbriate. 

fimbrilla  (fim-brU'a),  n. ;  pi.  fimbrillm  (-§). 
[NL.,  dim.  of  L.  fimiria,  pi.  fimbrice,  a  fringe.] 
A  single  division  or  tootn  of  a  minute  fringe. 

fimbriUate  (fim-bril'at),  a.  [ifimbrilla  +  -ate^.] 
Bordered  with  fimbiillse  or  a  small  fringe. 

flmbrilliferous  (fim-bri-lif 'e-rus),  a.  [<li.  as  if 
"fimbrilla,  dim.  ot  fimbria,  pl.fimbriw,  a  fringe, 
+  ferre  =  E.  bear^.]  In  bot.,  bearing  fimbrillse, 
as  the  receptacle  of  some  composites. 

fimet,  »•  [ME.  fyme,  <  OF.  fim,  fime,  fyme,  fism, 
fien,fian,  etc.  (seefiMnts),  <  'L.fimus,  dung,  dirt.] 
Dung. 

Renewe  the  fyine  oonys  in  the  wike,  or  more,  and  lete 
it  putrifle  til  al  the  blood  be  turned  into  watir. 

Book  of  QuirUe  Essence  (ed.  Fumivall),  p.  11. 

£metarious  (fim-e-ta'ri-us),  a.  [<  L.  fimetum, 
a  dunghill,  <.  fimus,  dung:  see  fiants.]  In  bot, 
growing  on  or  amidst  dung. 

fSli  (fin),  n.  [<  ME.  finne,  fynne,  <  AS.  finn  = 
MD.  vinne,  D.  vin  =  LG.  finne  (>  G.  finne)  = 
OSw.  fina,  Sw.  finne,  fena  =  Dan.  finne,  fin,  = 
L.  pinna,  fin.  L.  pinna,  a  fin,  is  rare ;  it  is  usu- 
ally regarded  as  identical  with  pinna  oi  penna 
(orig.  different  words,  but  used  indiscriminate- 
ly), a  feather,  wing,  a  feather  on  an  arrow,  an 
arrow,  LL.  penna,  a  pen,  etc.  The  form  penna 
was  in  OL.  pesna,  petna,  the  same,  though  with 
different  suffix,  as  E.  feather,  q,  v.     See  pen"^ 


Fins  of  Common  Perch. 
D,  first  dorsal :  D',  second  dorskl ;  P,  pec- 
toral ;  y,  ventral ;  A,  anal ;  C,  caudal. 
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and  jjj»i.]  1.  An  extension  from  the  body 
of  an  aquatic  animal,  which  serves  for  propel- 
ling, steering,  or  balancing  in  the  water,  and 
is  developed  from  various  parts  of  the  body, 
generaUy  as  an  alate  or  wing-lite  organ;  a 
pinna,  (a)  In  fishes  there  are  unpaired  or  vertical  and 
paired  or  horizontal  fins.  The  former  are  doi'sal,  anal, 
or  caudal.    The 

paired  fins  are  ^ 

pectoral  and 
ventral,  the  for- 
mer homolo- 
gous with  the 
anterior  mem- 
ber or  manus 
(hand)  of  ter- 
restrial verte- 
brates, the  -lat- 
ter homologous 
with  the  poste- 
rior member  or 
pes  (foot).  The 
relations  of  the 
spinous  and  soft  portions  of  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins,  and 
the  position  and  structure  of  the  ventral  fins,  as  well  as 
various  other  modifications  of  all  the  fins,  have  been 
much  utilized  for  the  classification  and  discrimination  of 
groups  in  ichthyology.  Tlie  names  of  the  fins  are  com- 
monly abbreviated  A.,  C,  D.,  P.,  V.,  as  in  the  accompany- 
ing figure.  In  the  lower  fishes  the  fins  are  sustained  in 
an  erect  position  by  numerous  filamentary  or  slender 
rods  (actinotrichia),  but  in  the  typical  fishes  there  Is  a 
growing  together  of  the  actinotrichia  into  special  rays 
or  spines.  In  various  forms  (Nemutognathi,  Salmonidae, 
etc.)  there  is  likewise  a  pocket-like  sac  or  ridge  on  the 
hinder  part  of  the  back,  generally  consisting  of  adipose 
matter  and  called  an  adipose  fin.  (&)  In  cetaceans  and 
sirenians  the  caudal  and  (if  present)  the  dorsal  fins  are 
simply  extensions  of  integument  and  soft  tissues  without 
any  skeletal  framework,  while  the  pectorals  are  homolo- 
gous with  the  anterior  limbs  of  quadrupeds,  having  the 
same  bones  concealed  in  the  outgrown  integument;  but 
there  are  no  outward  indications  of  hind  limbs  as  fins. 

(c)  In  seals  and  other  aquatic  carnivorous  mammals  the 
fore  and  hind  limbs,  more  or  less  involved  in  the  common 
integument,  constitute  fins  or  flippers.  (_d)  In  various 
aquatic  reptiles  there  are  flns  like  those  of  cetaceans, 
being  either  tegumentoils  expansions  or  pectoral  limbs,  or 
both ;  and  pelvic  limbs  are  also  often  present  in  the  form 
of  flns.  (e)  In  aquatic  batrachians,  adult  or  larval,  the  tail 
is  usually  a  fin,  as  that  of  the  tadpole.  (/)  In  birds  the 
reduced  and  peculiarly  modified  wings  of  penguins  consti- 
tute fins.  ((/)  In  numberless  invertebrates  some  extended 
or  expanded  part  or  organ  of  the  body,  of  no  determinate 
homology, serves  as  a  swimming-organ,  and  so  constitutes  a 
fin,  as  the  expansion  of  the  foot  of  a  pteropod.  See  pinna, 
flipper.  I 

Vche  fysch  to  the  flod  that  Jynne  couthe  nate  [use]. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  531. 
The  bright-eyed  perch  with  fins  of  Tyrian  dye. 

Pope,  Windsor  Forest,  1.  142. 
The  pectorals  or  side  fins  of  a  whale  are  called  fiTus,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  flukes,  or  caudal  fin. 

C.  M.  Scammon,  Marine  Mammals,  p.  310,  Glossary. 
The  principal  organ  of  motion  [in  fishes]  is  the  tail;  the 
dorsal  and  ventral /lis  apparently  serve  to  balance  the  fish, 
and  the  pectorals  to  arrest  its  progress  when  required. 

Ung.  CyclopcBdia. 

2.  In  sporting,  a  general  term  for  fish,  as  in 
the  phrase  "fin,  fur,  and  feather." — 3.  Some- 
thing resembling  a  fin.  (a)  A  fin-like  organ  or  at- 
tachment, or  one  appeanng  or  used  like  a  fln ;  in  slang 
language,  the  hand. 
The  fins  of  her  eyelids  look  most  teeming  blue. 

Webster,  Duchess  of  Malfl,  ii.  1. 
(6)  The  sharp  plate  in  the  colter  of  a  plow,  (c)  In  mold- 
ing, a  thin  projection  on  the  surface  of  a  casting,  caused 
by  the  imperfect  approximation  of  two  molding-boxes, 
containing  each  a  part  of  the  mold.  The  fln  is  formed  by 
the  metal  running  in  between  the  two  parting  surfaces. 

(d)  In  com.,  a  blade  of  whalebone,  (e)  A  slip  inserted 
longitudinally  into  a  shaft  or  arbor,  and  left  projecting 
so  as  to  form  a  guide  for  an  object  which  may  slip  upon 
it,  but  not  rotate.  R  H.  Knight.  (/)  A  tongue  on  the 
edge  of  a  board.  E.  H.  ^mj/M.— Abdominal,  adipose, 
anal,  caudal,  dorsal,  lateraJ,  pectoral,  ventral,  ver- 
tical, etc.,  fin.  See  the  adjectives,  and  def.  1. — Fln  of 
the  eyet,  the  eyelid. 

Hide  at  the  ring  till  the  finne  of  his  eyes  looke  as  blew 
as  the  welkin.  Marston  and  Webster,  Malcontent,  i.  3. 

fin^  (fin),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  finned,  ppr.  finning. 
[<  fin^,  M.]    I.  trans.  To  carve  or  cut  up,  as  a 
fish. 
Fynne  that  cheuen  [chub]. 

Babees  Boole  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  266. 

II.  intrans.  To  fin  out :  as,  a  finning  whale. 
—  To  &1  out,  to  die :  said  of  a  whale  when  it  turns  on  its 
back  and  rolls  from  side  to  side,  splashing  the  water  with 
its  fins,  indicating  that  death  is  about  to  occur. 

fln^t,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  fine^. 

fin^tj'o.    A  Middle  English  form  of  fine^. 

fin*  (fin),  V.    A  dialectal  variant  otfind. 

Fin^,  n.     See  Mnn. 

finablel  (fi'na-bl),  a.  [<^nel,D.,-^-a6^e.]  Sub- 
ject to  a  fine  or  penalty:  as,  a  finable  offense; 
persons  are  finable  for  certain  acts. 

And  if  he  then  confesse  the  treueth,  &  al  that  he  shall 
be  examined  of  and  knoweth  in  that  behalfe  :  that  then 
the  same  offences  of  hunting  by  him  done  be  against  the 
king  but  trespasse  finable. 

Rastall,  Statutes,  fol.  170,  Stat,  of  Hen.  VII.,  vii. 

If  jurymen,  after  sworn,  eat  and  drink,  .  .  .  they  are 
finable.  Tomlirta,  Law  Diet. 


finale 

finable^  (fi'na-bl),  a.    \<fine^,v.,  +  .abU.]   Ca^ 

pable  of  being  refined,  clarified,  or  purified. 

finablyt,  adv.     [ME.,  also  fynahly;  <  fimi-  ■{■ 

-able  +  -ly^.   Cf .  finally.]  At  the  end ;  finally. 

Than  they  sent  out  spyes  to  seke  hym  &  fynably  he 

was  founde  in  his  owne  cyte  called  Aramathya. 

Joseph  of  Arimathie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  28. 
final  (fi'nal),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  final,  <  OF.  final 
F.  final  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  final  =  It.  finale,  <  Ll! 
finalis,  of  or  relating  to  the  end  or  to  bounda- 
ries, <  Jj.  finis,  end:  see  fine^.]  I.  a.  1.  Per- 
taining to  the  end  or  conclusion;  ultimate- 
conclusive ;  last :  as,  the  final  issue  or  event  of 
things;  a  j^»oi  effort. 

There  be  many  examples  where  sea-flghts  have  been 
final  to  the  war.  Bacon,  Kingdoms  and  Estates. 

Oh,  yet  we  trust  that  somehow  good 
Will  be  the  final  goal  of  ill. 

Temiyson,  In  Memoriam,  liv, 
Ihe  final  touch  was  given  to  the  cupola  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  nave  and  transept. 

C.  E.  Norton,  Church-building  in  Middle  Ages,  p.  125. 

2.  Respecting  the  end  or  object  to  be  gained: 
having  regard  to  the  purpose  or  ultimate  end 
in  view.    See  cause,  1. 

We  nobly  take  the  high  priori  road, 
And  reason  downward,  till  we  doubt  of  God;  .  .  . 
Or,  at  one  bound,  o'erleaping  all  his  laws, 
Make  God  man's  image,  man  the  final  cause. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  478. 
Thus  we  necessarily  include,  in  our  idea  of  organiza- 
tion, the  notion  of  an  end,  a  purpose,  a  design :  or,  to  use 
another  phrase,  &  final  cause.  Whewell. 

3.  In  law :  (o)  Precluding  further  controversy 
on  the  questions  passed  upon :  as,  a  statute  de- 
claring that  the  decision  of  a  specified  ooiu't 
shall  be  final. 

The  scripture  only  can  be  the  final  j  udge  or  rule  in  mat- 
ters of  religion.  Milton,  Civil  Power. 

(6)  Precluding  further  controversy  on  the  ques- 
tions passed  upon,  except  by  way  of  appeal: 
as,  a  final  accounting  by  an  executor  or  admin- 
istrator— that  is,  an  account  which  has  been 
adjudicated  after  hearing,  or  opportunity  for 
objections,  as  distinguished  from  a  voluntary  or 
unadjudicated  account,  (c)  Determining  com- 
pletely the  rights  of  the  parties,  so  that  no  fur- 
ther decision  upon  the  merits  of  the  issues  is  ne- 
cessary: as,  3,  final  judgmentordecree — that  is, 
one  that  is  ready  for  execution,  or  for  review  by 
an  appellate  court,  as  distinguished  from  an  in- 
terlocutory judgment  or  decree,  or  one  that  is 
preliminary,  to  a  further  hearing  and  decision 
on  details,  before  its  execution  or  review  by  ap- 
peal.—Final  close,  in  musie,  a  concluding  cadence.— 
Final  diameter.  See  tactical  diameter,  under  dioAmter, 
—  For  flnalt,  flnally.  CAaucer. =Syn.  Fviwl,  Eventual, 
T/ltimate,  Conclusive.  Final,  coming  ai;  the  end  or  at  last, 
marks  mainly  the  circumstance  of  being  the  last  or  at  the 
last.  Eventual  has  reference  rather  more  to  the  outcome 
of  events.  Ultimate  is 'like  eventual  in  that  respect:  an 
ultimate  object  is  that  to  which  all  one's  actions  tend  as 
their  aim  and  ci'owning  point ;  in  this  sense  it  is  a  sort  of 
superlative,  with  ulterior  as  the  corresponding  compara- 
tive. Conclusive,  like  decisive,  is  active ;  it  means  ptm 
by  closing  or  settling,  putting  a  stop  to  any  further  ques- 
tion or  procedure :  as,  a  conclusive  argument,  step,  de- 
cision. 

Yet  despair  not  of  his  final  pardon. 

Milton,  S.  A.,  1. 1171. 

The  superficial  observer  .  .  .  may  regard  the  multipli- 
cation jf  States,  with  their  different  local  interests,  as  an 
alarming  source  of  -dissension,  threatening  eventual  de- 
struction in  the  republic.  Everett,  Orations,  1. 199. 

Many  actions  apt  to  procure  fame  are  not  conducive  to 
this  our  ultimate  happiness.  Addison. 

This  objection  .  .  .  will  not  be  found  by  any  means  bo 
.  .  .  conclusive  as  at  first  sight  it  seems. 

Hobbes,  Life,  p.  27. 

II.  n.  That  which  is  last;  that  which  forms 
an  end  or  termination ;  specifically,  in  Grego- 
rian music,  the  tone  in  each  mode  with  whieli 
melodies  must  end:  in  authentic  modes  the 
lowest  tone,  and  in  plagal  modes  the  fourth 
tone  from  the  bottom.  The  final  corresponas 
in  part  to  the  modern  key-note  or  tonic. 

The  intervals  of  each  "mode"  are  derived  from  a  fun- 
damental sound,  called  Its  final.  Encye.  Bnt.,  X1.4-.  n>»- 
finale  (fe-na'le),  n.  [It.,  <  firmle,  a.,  final,  last,  < 
ll.  finalis:  see  final.]  1.  la  music:  (a)  The  con- 
cluding section  of  a  piece  in  rondo  form,  or  oi 
an  act  of  a  dramatic  work,  like  an  opera,  espe- 
cially if  so  managed  as  to  produce  an  impres- 
sive climax.  Operatic  finales  are  usually  eon- 
oerted  pieces  for  several  soloists  and  a  ono- 
:vus. 

In  the  finale  to  Mozart's  so-called  Jupiter  Symphony 

every  conceivable  contrapuntal  resource  is  erapio!'??-  ,, 

Orove,  Diet.  Music,  L  623. 

(b)  The  last  piece  on  a  program,  as  of  a  con- 
cert.—2.  The  last  part,  piece,  or  scene  in  any 
public  performance  or  exhibition;  anyconciuu- 
ing  act  or  performance. 
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It  was  arranged  that  the  two  horsemen  should  first 
occupy  the  arena,  .  .  .  that  Glaucus  and  the  lion  should 
next  perform  their  part  in  the  bloody  spectacle,  and  the 
tiger  and  the  Nazarene  be  the  siand  finale. 

Bulwer,  Last  Days  ot  Pompeii,  v.  2. 

finality  (fi-nal'i-ti),  n.  [<  LL.  flnalita(t-)s,  the 
being  last,  <  L.']/i?ia!is,  last :  see  final.']  1.  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  final;  the  state  of 
being  settled  or  finally  arranged ;  completion ; 
conclusion. 

Now,  fellow-citizens,  I  view  the  ftnality  of  the  Com- 
promise as  necessary  to  the  peace  and  preservation  of  the 
Union.  J.  Buchanan,  in  Curtis,  II.  66. 

Impatient  of  finality,  we  make  each  goal,  when  reached, 
a  starting-point  for  further  quest. 

G.  H.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  I.  26. 

It  is  a  grave  question  whether  in  one  art  at  least  final- 
ity has  not  been  achieved.  Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XL.  369. 

2.  In  pMlos.,  the  doctrine  that  nothing  exists 
or  was  made  except  for  a  determinate  end ;  the 
doctrine  of  final  causes. 

But  the  very  best  explanation  is  imperfect  if  we  refuse 

to  restrict  ourselves  within  the  limits  of  scientific  finality, 

and  demand  a  cause  of  the  cause,  an  origin  of  the  origin. 

G.  H,  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  II.  ii.  §  5. 

3.  That  which  is  final  or  last;  a  final  act  or 
result;  an  absolute  conelnsion  or  determina- 
tion :  as,  to  reach  a  finality  in  a  negotiation ; 
this  offer  is  a  finality. 

finally  (S'nal-i),  adv.     [<  ME.  fynally;  <  final 
+  -ly^.'\     i.  At  the  end  or  conclusion;  ulti- 
mately; at  last;  lastly:  as,  he^»aK?/ submitted. 
Fynally  thei  accordeden  to  Melechnasser,  that  Guytoga 
had  put  in  Prisoun  at  Mountrivalle. 

Mam,deville,  Travels,  p.  38. 
Finally,  brethren,  farewell.  2  Cor.  xiii.  11. 

Lastly  and  finally,  mine  host  of  the  Garter. 

Sftat.,M.  W.  of  W.,  i.  1. 
His  [Clive's]  first  attachments  .  .  .  were  to  Mr.  Fox :  at 
a  later  period  he  was  attracted  by  the  genius  ...  of  Mr. 
Pitt :  \tvA  finally  he  connected  himself  in  the  closest  man- 
ner with  George  Grenville.  Macaulay,  Lord  Clive. 

2.  Completely;  beyond  recovery. 

What  godes  thai  wold  gyile  to  the  gret  harmes. 
To  affirme  hit  as  fast,  fynaXly  for  euer. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  11470. 
The  enemy  vf^^  finally  exterminated.        Sir  J.  Davies. 

finance  (fl-nans'  or  fi'nans),  n.  [<  ME.  finaunce, 
I  fine,  forfeit,  ransom  (=  D.  finanoie, 
=  Gr.  finanz  =  Dan.  Sw.  finans,  usual- 
ly in  pi.,  finances),  <  OF.  finance,  pi.  finances, 
wealth,  substance,  revenue,  extraordinary  lev- 
ies, F.  finance,  cash,  ready  money,  finance,  pi. 
finances,  finances^  money  matters,  =  Pr.  finan- 
sa  =  OSp.  fina/nea  =  Pg.  finanga  =  It.  finanza, 
quittance,  pi.  finanze,  finance,  revenue,  <  ML. 
finanda,  a  money  payment,  money,  <  flnare, 
pay  a  fine  or  tax  (>  It.  finare,  end,  quit,  dis- 
charge, =  OF.  finer,  pay),  <  ML.  finis,  a  pay- 
ment in  settlement,  a  fine,  tax:  see  fine^,  «.] 
If.  A  fine ;  forfeit ;  ransom. 

I  am  your  presqner  thys  instance, 
In  yom'  handes  take  at  thys  iournay,  lo ! 
I  you  here  besech  to  make  ordinance, 
In  such  wyse  I  may  be  put  to  finance. 

Mom.  of  Partenay  (B.  B.  T.  S.),  1.  1863. 

2.  pi.  Revenue;  funds  in  the  treasury,  or  accru- 
ing to  it;  resources  of  money:  as,  the  finances 
of  the  government  were  in  a  low  condition. 

All  the  finances  or  revenues  of  the  imperial  crown. 

Bacon,  OflBce  of  Alienations. 

8.  pi.  The  income  or  resources  of  an  individual. 
tCoUoq.] 

These,  and  a  few  less  defensible  fancies. 
Brought  the  Enight  to  the  end  of  his  slender  ^momces. 
Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  II.  34. 

4.  The  science  of  monetary  business  or  affairs ; 
the  system  by  which  the  income  of  a  nation, 
state,  or  corporation  is  raised  and  administer- 
«d;  pecuniary  management  in  general :  as,  the 
study  of  political  economy  axA  finance ;  the  sys- 
tem of  finance  pursued  by  an  administration, 
or  a  bank,  corporation,  or  other  company. 

I  hope,  however,  he  will  not  rely  too  much  on  the  fertil- 
ity of  Lord  North's  genius  for  finance.    Junius,  Letters,  i. 

Of  the  fifty  poets  whose  lives  Johnson  has  written,  Mon- 
tague and  Prior  were  the  only  two  who  were  distinguished 
by  an  intimate  knowledge  of  trade  and  finance. 

Maeaula/y,  Hist.  Eng.,  vii. 
Minister  of  finance,  in  the  countries  of  continental  Eu- 
rope, a  cabinet  officer  who  has  the  general  direction  of  the 
public  finance  of  the  country  and  the  supervision  of  the 
budget  in  the  legislative  body.  Similar  functions  are  exer- 
cised in  Great  Britain  nominally  by  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  but  really  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  in  the  United  States  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
finance  (fi-nans' ) ,v.\  pret.  and  pp.  financed,  ppr. 
financing.  [=  F.  financer,  advance  money; 
from  the  noun.]  I.  intrans.  To  conduct  finan- 
cial operations;  manage  finances  in  either  a 
public  or  a  private  capacity :  often  used  in  a 
derogatory  sense. 
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Those  millions  you  liave  heaped  together  with  your 
firumc%ng  work.  Carlyle,  in  Froude,  II.  384. 

II.  trans.  To  manage  financially;  be  finan- 
cier for ;  furnish  with  finances  or  money. 

Sir  Solomon  Medina  ^najiced  the  commissariat  in  the 
duke  of  Marlborough's  campaigns.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIII.  684. 

How  these  Westeni  railways,  running  through  a  poor 
country,  are  to  pay  the  different  companies  who  finance 
them,  construct  them,  stock  them,  issue  first  preferences 
on  them,  and  water  their  shares,  is  a  branch  of  business 
not  given  to  every  fellow  to  understand. 

W.  Shepherd,  Prairie  Experiences,  p.  264. 

Indeed,  this  naturally  leads  me  to  say  a  word  or  two 
about  the  manner  in  which  the  institution  yia.&  financed. 
Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XXXIX.  23. 

financial  (fi-nan'shal),  a.  [=  D.  financieel  =  Gr. 
finanziell  =  Dan.  Sw.  finansiel;  a.a  finance  + 
4-al.']  Pertaining  to  finance  or  to  revenue; 
pertaining  or  relating  to  money  matters:  as, 
financial  operations. 

Godolphin,  .  .  .  whose^rawiMai  skill  had  been  greatly 
missed  during  the  summer,  was  brought  back  to  the  Trea- 
sury. Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xvi. 

The  revenue  from  all  sources,  including  loans,  for  the 
financial  year  ending  on  the  30th  of  June,  1861,  was  S86,- 
836,900.27.  Lincoln,  in  Raymond,  p.  168. 

financially^  (fi-nan'shal-i),  adv.  In  relation  to 
finances ;  in  respect  to  funds. 

I  consider,  therefore,  the  stopping  of  the  distillery,  ceco- 
nomically,  financially,  commercially,  ...  as  a  measure 
rather  well  meant  than  well  considered.    Burke,  Scarcity. 

financier  (fin-an-  or  fi-nan-ser'),  n.  [Formerly 
sometimes  written  financeer;  <  F.  financier  (Sp. 
financiero  =  Pg.  financeiro  =  It.  finanziere),  a 
financier,  moneyed  man,  <  finance,  finance:  see 
finance.']  1.  An  officer  who  is  intrusted  with 
the  control  of  financial  interests ;  one  who  regu- 
lates or  manages  the  public  revenues. 

The  most  judicious  tax^which  a  financier  could  devise 
would  excite  murmurs  if  it  were  called  the  Ship  money. 
Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xxiii. 

2.  One  skilled  in  financial  operations,  whether 
public,  corporate,  or  individual;  one  who  un- 
derstands money  matters. 

Sidney,  lord,  and  subsequently  earl  Godolphin,  next  to 
Halifax  the  most  experienced  financier  of  the  age,  was,  on 
the  advice  of  Marlborough,  appointed  lord  treasurer. 

5.  Dowell,  Taxes  in  England,  II.  68. 

3.  In  France,  formerly,  a  receiver  or  farmer  of 
the  public  revenues. 

financier  (fin-an-  or  fi-nan-ser'),  v.  [Formerly 
also  written  financeer ;  <  financier,  ».]  I.  in- 
trans.  To  conduct  financial  operations;  act  as 
a  financier;  finance;  in  a  derogatory  sense, 
to  engage  in  financial  scheming  or  irregular 
pecuniary  transactions. 

II.  trams.  To  act  as  financier  for;  manage  or 
contrive  ways  and  means  for ;  finance. 

financiering  (fin-an-  or  fi-nan-ser'ing),  n.  The 
management  of  financial  operations. 

In  1836  the  political  circumstances  of  the  country  were 
in  general  ill  calculated  to  evolve  sound  or  even  careful 
financiering.  The  American,  VII.  164. 

There  is  no  reason  to  expect  a  change  of  policy  until  the 
dangers  which  lie  in  swrplns  finamnering  are  clearly  ap- 
prehended. New  Princeton  Rev.,  V.  79. 

finary,  n.    See  finery^. 

finback  (fin'bak),  n.    A  finner  or  fin-whale. 

finback-calf  (fin'bak-kaf),  n.  Awhalers'name 
for  the  sharp-headed  finner,  Balcenoptera  david- 
soni.  Also  called  young  finhaclc.  [Pacific  coast, 
U.  S.] 

finchi  (finch),  n.  [<  ME.  finch,  fynch,  <  AS.  fine 
=  D.  vink  =  MLGr.  vink,  vinJce  =  OHGr.  fincho, 
MHG-.  G.  flnke,  fink  =  Sw.  fink  =  Dan.  finke, 
a  finch,  =  W.  pine,  a  chaffinch.  From  the 
Celtic  form  repr.  by  W.  pine  are  prob.  E.  dial, 
and  Sc.  pink,  and  P.  pinson  =  Sp.  pinchon,  pin- 
zon  =  It.  pincione,  in  ML.  pinoio{n-).  A  third 
E.  form  is  spink,  q.  v.  Similar  forms  appear  in 
Bret,  pint, '  tint,  Slov.  penika,  Bohem.  penkava, 
penice,  Slovak,  pinka,  penkava,  Kuss.  pienka, 
hedge-sparrow,  warbler  (which  see),  Esthonian 
wink,  etc.,  finch  (the  chaffinch  being  common 
throughout  the  whole  of  Europe),  all  prob.  in 
imitation  of  the  call-note  (which  is  thought  to 
sound  like  "  fink"  or  "pink  ")  of  the  male  chaf- 
finch. The  word  occurs  chiefly  with  a  distinc- 
tive epithet:  see  phrase  names  below,  and  the 
compounds  'bullfinch,  chaffinch,  goldfinch,  green- 
finch, hawfinch,  mountain-finch,  etc.]  1.  The 
chaffinch;  any  bird  of  the  genus  Fnngilla  or 
family  Fringillidm,  of  which  the  species  are 
very  numerous;  a  bunting,  sparrow,  grosbeak, 
etc.     See  Fringillidce. 

The  finch,  the  sparrow,  and  the  lark, 
The  plain-song  cuckoo  gray.       ^    ...  _,  , 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  ni.  1  (song). 
They  sang,  as  blythe  as  finches  sing, 
That  flutter  loose  on  golden  wing 

Cowper,  The  Faithful  Bird. 
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2.  Any  small  oonirostral  oscine  passerine  bird, 
as  of  the  family  Ploceidce  or  Tanagridce;  a  wea- 
ver-bird or  tanager. —  3.  Loosely,  in  composi- 
tion, some  other  small  bird,  as  the  ta.\iovf-finch. 
— Angola  finch,  a  kind  of  serin  finch,  Serinus  angolensis. 
Latham,nS3. — Bell's  finch,  Amphispiza  belli,  of  western 
parts  of  the  United  States :  named  for  J.  G.  Bell,  a  noted 
taxidermist  of  New  York. — Black-and-orange  finch, 
Melophus  melanicterus,  a  crested  bunting  of  A^ia.  La- 
tham-, 1783.— Black-faced  finch,  a  South  American  crest- 
ed finch,  Coryphosphingus  cristatus. — Black-throated 
finch,  Amphispiza  bilin^ata,  of  the  western  parts  of  the 
United  States. — Blanding^s  finch,  Pipilo  chlorurus,  of 
the  western  parts  of  the  U  nited  States.  Also  called  green- 
tailed  sparrow. —  Bramble-finch.  Same  as  bramhling. — 
Brisk  finch,  the  chaffinch.  [Local,  Eng.]— Bud-finch, 
the  bullfinch.  Also  hud-bird,  bud-picker. — Cardinal- 
finch.  Same  as  cardinaX-bird. — Gassin's  finch,  (a)  A 
kind  of  purple  finch,  Cai-podacus  casdni,  closely  resembling 
the  common  species,  bui  larger,  inhabiting  southwestern 
parts  of  the  United  States :  named  for  the  famous  orni- 
thologist John  Cassin,  of  Philadelphia,  (b)  Peuccea  cassi- 
ni,  a  kind  of  summer  finch  of  southwestern  parts  of  the 
United  States :  named  for  the  same.—  Cherry-finch,  the 
hawfinch,  Coccothraustes  vulgaris:  from  its  fondness  for 
cherry-pits. —  Chinese  finch,  a  kind  of  green  finch,  Ligu- 
rinus  sinica.  Latham,  1783. —  Cinereous  finch,  the  large 
gray  song-sparrow  of  the  Aleutian  islands  and  other  parts 
of  Alaska,  Melospiza  cinerea.  Latham-,  1783 ;  Pennant, 
1785. — Cltril-finch.  Same  as  citril.  Latham,  1783. — 
Copper  finch,  the  chaffinch :  so  called  from  the  chestnut 
color  of  the  breast.  [Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  Eng.] — 
Crimson  finch.  Same  as  purple  finch.  Coties.—  Crim- 
son-fronted finch.  Same  as  house-finch.— Cl\m&OTl- 
headed  finch,  the  common  purple  finch  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  Carpodacus  erythrinus.  Latham,  1789. — Fasciated 
finch,  the  common  song-sparrow  of  the  United  States, 
Melo^iza  melodia  or  M.  fasciata :  a  name  given  by  La- 
tham in  1783. — Fox-finch,  the  fox-sparrow  (which  see). 
See  also  Passerella. — Goldfinch,  (a)  See  goldfinch,  (b) 
The  yellow-hammer.  [Local,  Eng.]  — GraSE-flnch,  the 
bay-winged  bunting,  Pooecetes  gramineus;  the  vesper- 
bird,  one  of  the  commonest  sparrows  of  the  United  States. 
— Green  finch,  (a)  See  greenfinch,  (b)  The  Texas  spar- 
row, Embemagra  ry/ovirgata.  See  Embernagra. — Har- 
ris's finch,  Zonotrichia  querula,  the  hooded  crown-spar- 
row, of  interior  parts  of  the  United  States  and  British 
America. — Horse-flnch,  the  chaffinch.  [Local,  Eng.] — 
House-finch,  the  burion  or  crimson-fronted  purple  finch, 
Carpodacus  frontalis:  so  called  from  its  domesticity  in 
New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California.— Indigo-finch. 
Same  as  indigo-bird. — Lapland  finch,  the  longspur,  Cen- 
trophanes  lapponicus.  Latham,  1783. — Lark-finch,  the 
lark-sparrow,  Chondestes  grammica.  See  Chondestes. — 
Lazuli-finch,  a  kind  of  painted  finch,  Passerina  amoena. 
See  lazuli. — Lesser  pled  mountain-finch,  the  snow- 
bunting,  Plectrophanes  nivalis. — Lincoln's  finch,  Melo- 
splza  lincolni,  closely  related  to  the  song-sparrow  and 
swamp-sparrow,  of  plain  spotted  and  streaked  coloration 
with  a  buff  band  across  the  breast,  found  nearly  all  over 
North  America :  named  for  one  Robert  Lincoln,  sometime 
a  companion  of  Audubon. — Linnet-finch,  the  linnet, 
Linota  cannabina. — Long-tailed  finch,  Emberizoides 
macrura.  See  Emberizoides. — Maze-finch,  the  chaffinch. 
[Cornwall,  Eng.] — Mountain- finch,  (o)  The  brambling. 
(&t)  A  misnomer  of  the  Canadian  sparrow  or  tree-sparrow, 
Spizella  monticola.  Latham,  1783.— Painted  finch,  one 
of  the  several  species  of  the  genus  Passerina  or  Cyanospiza, 
the  nonpareil,  the  indigo-bird,  orthelazuli-finch;  so  called 
from  the  brilliant  and  varied  colors.  All  are  American, 
and  some  are  common  birds  of  the  United  States,  as  the 
three  named.  See  cut  under  indigo-bird.  —Pea-finch, 
the  chaffinch.  [Local,  Eng.]  — Pled  finch,  (a)  The  chaf- 
finch :  so  called  from  its  variegated  colors.  [Local,  Eng.  j 
(6)  The  snow-bunting,  Plectrophanes  nivalis,  in  the  plu- 
mage of  winter,  or  of  the  female  and  young  male. — Piiie- 
flnch.  (a)  The  chaffinch.  [Local,  Eng.]  (6)  The  pine- 
siskin,  Chrysomitris  pinus:  so  called  from  its  fondness 
for  the  seeds  of  the  pine.  [U.  S.]— Purple  finch,  a  crim- 
son finch ;  any  member  of  the  genus  Carpodacus  (which 
see),  especially  C.  purpureus.  The  name  is  a  misnomer, 
arising  from  the  faulty  coloring  of  a  plate  by  Mark  Cates- 
by,  1731.  Also  called  purple  bullfinch.— 'ReA-\)iea,ate& 
fincht,  the  rose-breasted  grosbeak.  See  grosbeak.  La- 
tham; Pennant. — Red-headed  finch,  a  redpoll  (which 
see) ;  any  species  of  the  genus  j£giothus. — Rose  or  rosy 
finch,  one  of  several  species  of  the  genus  Leucosticte  (which 
see),  all  of  which  have  some  of  the  feathers  skirted  with 
rose-red  or  crimson.  The  best-known  is  L.  tephrocotis. 
Nearly  all  of  them  inhabit  w  estern  parts  of  North  America. 
— Rufous-chinned  finch  t,  the  black  sparrow  of  Jamaica, 
Loxigilla  noctis.  Latham,  1783.—  Savanna-finch,  an  old 
and  disused  name  of  the  common  yellow-winged  sparrow 
or  grasshopper-sparrow  of  the  United  States,  Coturniculus 
passerinus:  so  called  by  Latham,  1783,  after  the  name 
savanna-bird  of  Sloane,  1726.  See  cut  under  Coturniculus. 
—  Seaside  finch,  one  of  the  birds  of  the  genus  Ammo- 
dromus;  specifically,  A.  maritimus,  a  common  marsh- 
sparrow  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States. —  Serin 
&ch.  See  serin  and  Smnus.— Sharp-tailed  finch,  a 
kind  of  seaside  finch,  Ammodromu^  caudacutus,  common 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States,  having  acu- 
minate tail-feathers.— Storm-finch,  the  stormy  petrel, 
Procellaria  pelagica :  an  old  local  (British)  name  and  book- 
name. — Strasburg  finch,  the  linnet,  Linota  cannabina. 
Latham,  1783.— Summer  finch,  one  ot  several  species  of 
the  American  genus  Peuccea,  one  of  which  was  originally 
described  as  Fringilla  cestivalis.  They  are  common  birds 
of  southerly  portions  of  the  United  States  and  of  Mexico. 
— Thistle-finch,  the  goldfinch,  Carduelis  elegans.—'So 
pull  a  fincht,  to  swindle  an  ignorant  or  unsuspecting 
person.  Compare  to  pluck  a  pigeon  (under  pigeon). 
Prively  a  fynch  eek  cowde  he  pulle. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  I.  662. 
Tree-finch,  the  tree-sparrow,  Spizella  monticola.  La- 
«Aam,  1783.— Twite-finch.  Same  as  «wi«e.— White  finch, 
the  chaffinch ;  so  called-f  rom  the  white  bands  on  the  wings. 
Also  whitewing.  [Local,  Eng.]— white-throated  finch, 
the  white-throated  spaiTow,  Zonotrichia  albicollis.  See 
sparrow.— Yellow  finch,  a  kind  of  serin  finch,  Serinus 
fiaviventris-.     Also  called  Indian  greenfinch.     Latham, 
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1783— Yellow-throated  finch,  the  common  Wack- 
throated  bunting  of  the  United  States,  Spiza  aniericana. 
Latham;  Pennant.  (Ste  also  beech-finch,  buckfinch,  ca- 
nani-Jinch,  hawfinch,  etc.) 

finch^t,  !'.  An  obsolete  contracted  form  of 
Jinisli. 

fiil-chaiu  (fin'chan),  n.  In  whaling,  a  heavy 
chain,  about  15  feet  long,  with  a  large  triangu- 
lar loose  link  or  ring  at  one  end  and  a  small 
ring  at  the  other,  used  for  raising  the  fin  and 
thenead  of  the  first  blanket-piece  from  a  whale. 
Some  fin-chains  have  a  loose  ring  shackled  to 
them  for  the  blubber-hook. 

finch-backed  (fineh'bakt),  a.  Striped  or  spotted 
on  the  back,  as  cattle :  in  allusion  to  the  varie- 
gated plumage  of  the  finch.     [Prov.  Eug.] 

fSlched  (finoht),  a.  [<  fincli^  +  -ed'^.']  Same  as 
finoh-hacked. 

finch-falcon  (fineh'fa"kn),  n.     See  falcon. 

flnch-tanager  (finoh'tan"a-i6r),  »!.  One  of  the 
eonirostral  tanagers,  such'  as  those  of  the  genus 
Habia. 

flncklet,  »•     See  finkle. 

find  (find),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  found,  ppr.  find- 
ing. [<  ME.  finden  {^vet.f and,  fond,  -pi.  founde, 
founden,  pp.  founde,  founden),  <  AS.  fi/ndan 
(pret.  fand,  pi.  funden,  pp.  fuiiden)  =  OS.  findan, 
ftdhan  =  OFries.  finda  =  D.  vinden  =  MLG.  vin- 
den,  LG.  finnen  =  OHG.  findan,  MHG.  G.  fin- 
den =  leel.  finna  =  Sw.  finna  =  Dan.  finde  = 
Goth,  finthan,  find.  Connection  with  L.  petere, 
seek  after,  go  to,  fall  upon,  is  doubtful:  see 
compete,  petition.  Remotely  connected  with 
feeze^  and /mss,  q.  v.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  discover 
by  sight  or  feeling ;  come  or  light  upon,  either 
by  seeking  or  unexpectedly ;  eneoxmter  or  meet 
with  for  the  first  time. 

The  first  Day  next  aftre,  Men  fynden  in  the  Askes  a 
Worm.  MancUville,  Travels,  p.  48. 

Which  Seynt  Elyne  ffond  the  Crosse  at  Jherusalem. 

Torkington,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travel!,  p.  10. 

Phalec  and  Heber,  as  they  wandred,  fcmd 

A  huge  high  Pillar,  which  vpright  did  stand. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Coluinnes. 

Oh  that  I  knew  where  I  might  find  him  !  that  I  might 

come  even  to  his  seat !  Job  xxiii.  3. 

2.  To  discover  by  methodical  means ;  ascer- 
tain or  make  out  by  systematic  exploration, 
trial,  or  study :  as,  to  find  bottom  by  sounding ; 
to  find  a  biillet  in  a  wound  by  probing;  an 
effort  to  find  the  philosopher's  stone ;  to  find 
one's  way  in  the  dark ;  to  find  the  answer  to  a 
problem. 

If  your  leisure  suffer  it,  I  pray  ^ind  whether  I  be  in  him 
[Mr.  Fowler]  still,  and  conserve  me  in  his  love. 

Donne,  Letters,  viii. 

But  in  short,  Mr.  Coventry /o«7id  a  Customer,  and  they 
found  means  to  get  it  [opium]  ashore,  while  the  Soldiers 
of  the  Fort  were  at  dinner.    Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  i.  166. 

As  I  really  think  continually  of  such  a  journey,  I  name 
it  now  and  then ;  though  I  don't  find  how  to  accomplish 
it.  Walpole,  Letters,  II.  98. 

3t.  To  discover  the  use  of,  or  the  way  to  make 
or  use ;  invent ;  devise. 

Kefond  teutes  first,  but  if  men  lye. 

Chaucer,  Anelida  and  Arcite,  1.  154. 

4.  To  discover  or  ascertain  by  experience; 
learn  from  observation  or  sensation:  as,  the 
climate  w&a  found  to  be  unpropitious ;  to  find 
a,  friend  in  a  supposed  enemy. 

' '  I  have, "  quod  he,  "founde  yow  bothe  trew  and  kynde. " 

Geneiydee  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1012. 

Corah  and  bis  company  ,  .  .  will  be  found  to  be  the 

first  assertors  of  this  kind  of  Liberty  that  ever  were  in  the 

world.  Stillingfieet,  Sermons,  I.  vii. 

I  find  a  man  may  have  a  deal  of  valour  in  him,  and  not 

know  it !  Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  iii.  4. 

In  Egypt,  fish  which  have  not  scales  are  generally /ownti 

to  be  unwholesome  food. 

E.  W.  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  I.  114,  note. 
We  shall  leave  this  abstract  question,  and  look  at  the 
world  as  wQfind  it. 

Macaulaii,  Gladstone  on  Church  and  State. 

5.  To  succeed  in  attaining ;  gain  by  effort :  as, 
to  find  leisure  for  a  visit ;  to  find  safety  in  flight. 

Take  god  hede  to  this  matere, 
And  fynd  to  lerne  it  ytf  30  canne. 
Booke  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  i.  52. 
I  will  go  sit  and  weep. 
Till  I  can  find  occasion  for  revenge. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  ii.  1. 

6.  To  come  to  or  into  by  natural  causes  or  by 
force  of  circumstances;  arrive  at;  reach:  as, 
water  Jinds  its  level ;  the  picture  found  its  way 
to  the  auction-room. 

He  past  the  foaming  seas, 
And  findes  the  pleasant  porte. 

Gascoiffne,  Philomene  (ed.  Arber),  p.  93. 
Glorious  deeds  done  to  ambitious  ends  find  reward  an- 
swerable, not  to  their  outward  seeming,  but  to  their  in- 
ward ambition.  Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  viii. 
None  want  a  place,  for  all  their  centre /ound, 
Hung  to  the  goddess,  and  cohered  around. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  77. 
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7.  To  detect ;  catch :  commonly  with  out.  See 
to  find  out,  below. 

They  flattered  me  like  a  dog.  .  .  .  When  the  thunder 
would  not  peace  at  my  bidding,  there  I  found  'em,  there 
I  smelt  'em  out.  Go  to,  they  are  not  men  o'  their  words : 
they  told  me  I  was  everything.  Shak.,  Lear,  iv.  6. 

The  first  time  he  is  found  in  a  lye,  it  should  rather  to 
be  wondered  at,  as  a  monstrous  thing  in  him,  than  re- 
proved as  an  ordinary  fault.         Locke,  Education,  §  131. 

8.  In  law,  to  determine  after  judicial  inquiry: 
as,  the  jury  found  him  guilty ;  to  find  a  verdict 
for  the  plaintiff. 

Make  her  grave  straight ;  the  crowner  hath  sate  on  her, 

and  finds  it  christian  burial.  Shak,,  Hamlet,  v.  1. 

If  we  were  cited  at  that  tribunal  of  truth,  we  should  be 

found  guilty.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  194. 

In  behalf  of  the  Nose  it  will  quickly  appear. 

And  your  lordship,  he  said,  will  undoubtedly  ^nd. 
That  the  Nose  has  had  spectacles  always  in  wear. 
Which  amounts  to  possession  time  out  of  mind. 

Cowper,  Report  on  an  Adjudged  Case. 

9.  To  supply;  pro'ride;  furnish:  as,  to  ^md 
money  or  provisions  for  an  expedition. 

Now  lak  I  good  where  with  I  shuld  yon  fynd. 

Generydes  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  1.  1013. 
Euery  craf  te  havynge  the  name  of  pageant  shullen  fynde 
oon  cresset  yerly  brennynge,  to  be  born  biforn  the  Bail- 
lies  of  the  said  cite.  English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  408. 
Our  wages  are  sometimes  a  little  in  arrear — and  not 
very  gi'eat  either  —  but  fifty  pounds- a  year,  smdfind  our 
own  bags  and  bouquets. 

Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  iii.  2. 

10.  To  support;  maintain;  provide  for:  fol- 
lowed by  the  direct  object  of  the  person  (often 
reflexive),  with  in,  formerly  also  with,  before 
the  thing  provided :  as,  to  receive  ten  dollars  a 
week  a.ndfind  one's  self. 

By  housbondrye  of  such  as  God  hire  sente, 
Sche  fond  hireself  and  eek  hire  doughtren  two. 

Chaucer,  Nun's  Priest's  Tale,  1.  9. 
A  poor  layman,  having  a  wife  and  twenty  children,  and 
not  able  to  find  them,  etc. 

TyndaXe,  Ans.  to  Sir  T.  More,  etc.  (Parker  Soc,  1860),  p.  76. 
He  that  shall  marry  thee  had  better  spend  the  poor  re- 
mainder of  his  days  in  a  dung-barge,  for  twopence  a  week, 
^ndfivd  himself.  Beau,  and  PL,  Woman-Hater,  iii.  1. 

The  state  .  .  .  promising  for  itself  that  all  able-bodied 
men  should  ^ie  found  in  work.     Froude,  Sketches,  p.  170. 

lit.  To  compose;  set  in  order;  arrange. 

He  drew  him  to  the  fere, 
And  took  a  light,  and  fond  his  contenaunce. 
As  for  to  looke  upon  an  old  romaunce. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iii.  980. 

12.  To  reach  home  to  ;  take  the  fancy  of ;  ap- 
peal to  the  taste  or  liking  of.     [CoUoq.] 

A  subtlety  of  perception  in  appreciating  genius,  and  a 
generous  enthusiasm  for  what^nds  him,  are  more  charac- 
teristic of  Lamb's  criticism  than  width. 

Athenaeum,  No.  3154,  p.  427. 
OfQce  found,  in  law.  See  office.— to  find  bail,  to  find 
bones  in,  to  find  fault,  to  find  In  the  heart.  See 
the  nouns.—  To  find  one's  account  in  anything,  to  find 
it  advantageous  or  profitable.  [A  Gallicism.]— To  find 
one's  feet  or  legs,  to  rise  upon  one's  feet  or  legs ;  get 
or  recover  the  use  of  them. 

Well,  sir,  we  must  have  you  [an  alleged  cripple]  find 
your  legs.  Sirrah  beadle,  whip  him  till  he  leap  over  that 
same  stool.  Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  ii.  1. 

To  find  one's  self,  (a)  To  feel ;  fare  in  regard  to  ease  or 
pain,  health  or  sickness;  do:  as,  how  do  yon  find  your- 
self this  morning  ?  [Compare  the  equivalent  German  wie 
befinden  sie  sich?  —  a  common  formula.]  (6)  See  def.  10. 
— To  find  out,  to  discover  by  search  or  observation ;  at- 
tain to  a  knowledge  or  understanding  of;  detect;  solve ; 
fathom. 

Canst  thou  by  searching  find  out  God?  Job  xi.  7. 

And  what  madness,  what  wickedness  is  it  then,  to  pry 
curiously  into  those  arcana  of  Providence,  which  we  can 
never  find  out,  and  which  were  hidden  from  us  on  pur- 
pose that  we  might  not  ^nti  them  out ! 

Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  II.  xxii. 

I  have  found  him  out  a  long  time  since. 

Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  i.  1. 

He,  however,  who  gains  access  to  cabinets,  soon  finds 
out  by  what  foolishness  the  world  is  governed. 

Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  400. 
To  find  the  bean  in  the  cake.    See  bean^. 

II.  intrans.  In  law,  to  determine  an  issue 
after  judicial  inquiry;  direct  judgment  on  the 
merits  or  facts  of  a  ease  :  as,  the  jury  finds  for 
the  plaintiff. 

The  case  seeming  doubtful  to  the  jury,  they  judged  it 
safest  in  case  of  life  to  find  as  they  did. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  II.  306. 
find  (find),  n.  [<  find,  v.]  A  discovery  of  some- 
thing valuable ;  the  thing  found :  as,  a  find  in 
the  gold-fields ;  finds  of  prehistoric  tools.  The 
use  oifind  as  a  noun  has  become  common  only  since  its 
application  in  recent  times  to  discoveries  of  archaeological 
remains. 

For  the  finds  made  in  North  America  another  epoch  .  .  . 
has  to  be  presumed.  Amer.  Cyc,  VII.  197, 

Specimens  were  among  the  find  of  coins  at  High  Wy- 
combe in  1827.        Evans,  Coins  of  Ancient  Britons,  p.  78. 

The  Paris  Figaro  announces  a  find  of  letters  by  Beau- 
marchais.  The  American,  VII.  220. 
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findable  (fin'da-bl),  a.  [<  find  +  -able.]  Ca- 
pable of  being  found. 

Such  persons  .  .  .  have  nothing  more  to  be  said  of  them 
findable  by  all  my  endevours.  Fuller,  Worthies,  xxv. 

A  man's  ideal 
Is  high  in  Heaven,  and  lodged  with  Plato's  God, 
^ot  findable  here.  Tennyson,  The  Sisters  (No.  2). 

finder  (fin'der),  ■«.  [<  ME.  finder,  fynder  (=  D. 
vinder  =  MLG.  vinder  =  G.  finder  =  Dan.  fin- 
der) ;  <  find  +  -eri.]  One  who  or  that  which 
finds  or  discovers.  Specifically- (o)  One  who  finds 
or  determines  after  search  or  inquiry. 

We  will  bring  the  device  to  the  bar,  and  crown  thee  for 
a  finder  of  madmen.  Shak.,  T.  N.,  iii.  4. 

(lit)  An  inventor,  deviser,  or  originator. 
But  Grekes  seyn  Pictagoras, 
That  he  the  Aiste  fynder  was 
Of  the  arte  [of  music]. 

Chaucer,  Death  of  Blanche,  1. 1168. 
(ct)  A  poet. 

A  poet  [Chaucer],  .  .  .  the  first  finder  of  our  fair  lan- 
guage. Ocdeve. 
(d)  In  the  customs,  a  searcher  employed  to  discover  goods 
imported  or  exported  without  paying  custom,  (e)  A  small- 
er telescope  attached  to  a  larger,  for  the  purpose  of  find- 
ing  an  object  more  readily. 

This  instrument  was  mounted  on  the  same  set  "of  axes 
with  the  twenty-eight  inch  Cassegrain  mirror,  as  were  also 
a  finder  of  five  inches  aperture,  and  one  of  two  inches. 

Science,  III.  726. 

Then  by  his  finder,  a  little  telescope  set  by  the  side  of 
his  large  one  and  embracing  a  large  field  of  view  in  the 
sky,  he  points  the  telescope  aright.   . 

Sci.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LIV.  21. 
(/)  An  extra  lens  or  other  device  attached  to  a  photo- 
graphic camera  for  the  purpose  of  showing  on  a  small 
supplementary  gi-ound  glass,  or  otherwise,  the  position  of 
the  picture  in  the  field  of  the  sensitized  plate :  used  in  cam- 
eras for  making  instantaneous  pictures.  (g)-A  nucro- 
scopic  slide  divided  by  fine  lines  into  a  number  of  muiute 
squares,  used  to  locate  exactly  any  point  of  especial  inter- 
est in  the  field  of  the  microscope.  By  noting  the  sqiiale 
which  covers  the  point  in  question,  the  observer  is  en- 
abled to  bring  it  at  once  into  view. 
fin  de  Si6cle  (fan  de  si-a'kl).  [F.]  The  end  of 
the  century :  used  attributively  of  anything  that 
exhibits  certain  characteristics  supposed  to 
mark  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  een- 
tuiy,  regarded  as  a  period  of  emancipation 
from  the  traditional  social  and  moral  order. 
findfauUf  (fiud'fS,lt),  n.  [ifind,  v.,  +  obj./onM.] 
A  faultfinder. 

We  are  the  makers  of  manners,  Kate ;  and  the  liberty 
that  follows  our  places  stops  the  mouths  of  a\\Jmd-ffiAdt8. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  v.  2. 

findfaultingt  (find'faV'ting),  a.  l<findfault;  or 
rather  a  transposition  otfauUfir^ing.']  Fault- 
finding. 

She  dotli  not  set  business  back  by  unquiet  branglings 
and  find-faulting  quarrels. 

Whitloek,  Manners  of  Eng.  People  (1664),  p.  347. 

finding  (fin'ding), ».  [<  ME.  finding  (=  OHG. 
findnmga,  MHG.  vindung,  G.  findung);  verbal 
n.  otfind,  I).]  1.  The  act  of  discovering  or  as- 
certaining; discovery. 

The  most  constant  findvng,  in  this  analysis,  relates  to 
analgesia.  Alien,  and  Neurol.,  VI.  402. 

2.  That  which  is  found  by  observation  or  seareh;_ 
especially,  in  law,  a  statement  of  a  conclusion 
arrived  at  by  the  judicial  trial  of  an  issue. 

Go  you  the  next  way  with  yonv  findings  [a  child]. 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  iii.  3. 

With  the  physiological  machinery  I  am  not  concerned, 
except  to  say  that  I  should  welcome  with  humble  thank- 
fulness any  kind  of  finding  from  a  jury  of  physiologists, 
if  it  confined  itself  to  physiology. 

F.  H.  Bradley,  Mind,  XIII.  28. 

3t.  That  which  is  provided  for  one's  support  or 
maintenance;  expense. 

Thus  this  sweete  clerk  his  tyme  spente. 
After  his  irendes  fyndyng  and  his  rente. 

Chaucer,  Miller's  Tale,  1.  84. 
Yong  gentlemen  at  their  fryndes  fyndingia  my  lords 
house  for  the  hoole  yere.  Babees  Book  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  x. 
4:.  pi.  The  tools,  appliances,  and  materials  which 
some  workmen  have  to  furnish  in  their  employ- 
ment, particularly  those  used  by  shoemakers ; 
hence,  in  the  United  States,  shoemakers'  sup- 
plies in  general,  excepting  leather:  as,  leather 

and  findings Distributive  finding  of  the  issue, 

in  law.    See  distributive. 

finding-list  (fin'ding-list),  n.  A  list  or  catar 
logue  of  the  books  in  a  library  without  any  de- 
scription as  to  contents,  date  of  publication, 
size  of  volume,  etc. 

finding-store  (fin'ding-stor),  ».  A  shop  where 
shoemakers'  tools,  appliances,  etc.,  are  sold: 
called  in  England  a  grindery  warehouse.  [U.  »•  J 

findjan,  fingian  (fin'jan,  fin'jian),  n.  A  small, 
thin  porcelain  coffee-cup,  almost  semi-sphen- 
eal  in  shape,  used  in  Turkey  and  Egypt.  "  » 
placed  in  a  holder  called  the  garf  (which  see). 
The  abbot  and  I,  and  another  holy  father,  fraternised, 
and  slapped  each  other  on  the  back,  and  had  anotner 


fiudjan 

glass  or  two,  or  rather  cup,  for  coffee-cups  of  thin,  old 
Ijorcelaiu,  called/jnoian*,  served  us  for  wine-glasses. 

B.  Curzon,  Monast  in  the  levant,  p.  249. 

findon-haddock,  n.    See  finnan-haddodk. 

find-spot  (find'spot),  ».  The  locality  o±  a  find ; 
the  place  where  an  object  has  been  found :  as, 
the  find-spot  of  these  coins  is  unknown.  [Re- 
cent.] 

When  Gen.  Cunningham  was  selecting  specimens  [of 
sculpture]  in  the  Lahore  Museum,  to  be  photogra;phed  for 
the  Vienna  Exhibition,  he  complains  that  he  could  only 
ascertain  the  "find  tpot"  of  five  or  six  out  of  the  whole 
number  — 600  or  600. 

J,  FerguBSon,  Hist.  Indian  Arch.,  p.  170,  note. 

findyt  (fin'di),  a.  [<  ME.  findig,  fundi,  heavy, 
weighty  (of  speech),  <  AS.  *findig,  heavy  ("fin^ 
dig  com,"  heavy  corn — Lye,  no  reference); 
cf .  ge-findig  (gefyndig),  capable ;  Dan.  fyndig, 
emphatic,  pithy,  <  fynd,  emphasis,  pith  (of 
speech).]     1.  Heavy;  full;  solid;  substantial. 

A  cold  May  and  a  windy 

Makes  the  barn  fat  and  findy.     Old  proverb. 

2.  Weighty;  powerful. 

Bidde  we  nu  the  holi  gost  that  he  .  .  .  giue  us  swo 
findige  speche,  that  the  fewe  word  the  we  on  ure  bede 
seien,  be  cuthe  alle  halegen. 

Old  Eng.  Homilies  (ed.  Morris),  II.  119. 

fine!  (fin),  n.  [<  ME.  fin,  fyn,  end,  the  end  of 
life,  a  payment  in  settlement,  a  fine,  <  OP.  fin, 
F.  fin  =  Pr.  fin,  fi=Sip.fin  =  Pg.fim  =  It.  fine, 
<  L.  finis,  Hmit,  boundary,  end,  ML.  also  a 
payment  in  supplement,  a  fine,  orig.  *fidnis, 
lit.  a  parting  (hence  edge,  limit,  end),  <  fim- 
dere  {y  fid),  cleave,  separate,  =  E.  iite :  see 
ate,  and  of.  fent,  fission,  fissure,  etc.,  from  the 
same  ult.  root.  Hence  ult.  (from  L.  finis)  fine^, 
fine^,  finite,  finish,  etc.]  If.  End;  termina- 
tion; conclusion. 

The  begynnyng  is  wel  god,  &  also  the  fyn. 
St.  Edmund  the  Confessor,  1.  203  (Early  Eng.  Poems,  ed. 

[Furnivall). 
Thei  that  hadde  ther-of  the  kepynge  seide  thei  sholde 
no  ferther  passe  till  thei  saugh  to  what  fyn  the  bateile 
sholde  drawe.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  286. 

He  may  ...  be  there  by  the^ne  of  Januarie  or  before. 
Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  308. 
All's  well  that  ends  welf ;  still  the^ne  's  the  crown; 
Whate'er  the  course,  the  end  is  the  renown. 

Shah.,  All's  VTell,  iv.  4. 
As  soon  as  they  begin,  they  have  their  ylne. 

MidcUeton,  Solomon  Paraphrased,  ii. 

Specifically— St.  The  end  of  life ;  death. 
Seynt  Thomas  of  ynde  [India]  thitherward  cam 
Also  Myue  as  he  mygt  gan. 
And  wolde  haue  ben  at  hure/yne 
3if  he  mygt  haue  come  hi  tyme. 

King  Horn  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  96. 
Better  I  love  thi  lif  than  thi  deth,  and  thowart  come  to 
thi  fin  that  knowest  thow  well. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  629. 

St.  In  old  Eng.  law,  a  judicial  proceeding,  often 
fictitious,  resorted  to  merely  as  a  mode  of  con- 
veyance of  land.  The  persons  concerned  in  the  trans- 
fer were  made  parties  to  a  fictitious  action,  in  which  the 
transferrer  solemnly  acknowledged  the  land  to  be  the 
property  of  the  transferee,  thus  by  apparent  compromise 
putting  an  end  to  the  suit.  It  was  used  very  commonly 
as  a  means  of  putting  an  end  to  an  entail. 

This  fellow  might  be  in 's  time  a  great  buyer  of  land, 
with  his  statutes,  his  recognizances,  his  fines,  his  double 
vouchers,  his  recoveries.  Shale,  Hamlet,  v.  1. 

Fines  were  a  very  ancieut  class  of  conveyances  by  mat- 
ter of  record,  consisting  of  fictitious  suits  in  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas,  commenced  and  then  compromised  by 
leave  of  the  Court.  They  were  called  fines  because  they 
put  an  end  not  only  to  the  pretended  suit,  but  also  to  all 
claims  not  made  within  a  certain  time. 

N.  and,  Q.,  7th  ser.,  I.  13. 

4.  la.  feudal  law :  (a)  A  final  agreement  between 
persons  concerning  lands  or  rents,  or  between 
the  lord  and  his  vassal  prescribing  the  condi- 
tions on  which  the  latter  should  hold  his  lands. 
[Rare.]  (6)  A  sum  of  money  paid  by  custom 
by  a  tenant  to  his  lord,  nominally  as  a  gratuity, 
and  distinct  from  rent.  This  custom  belongs  solely 
to  feudal  tenures  and  to  those  modified  by  the  feudal  law, 
as  copyholds.  Pines  were  paid  usually  at  a  transfer  of  the 
tenant's  estate  by  alienation  or  succession,  but  sometimes 
on  other  occasions,  as  at  the  death  of  the  lord. 

Be  thou  the  Liege,  and  I  Lord  Paramount, 
I'll  not  exact  hard  fines  (as  men  shall  woont). 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Da  Bartas'g  Weeks,  ii.,  Eden. 

5.  The  exaction  of  a  money  payment  as  a  pun- 
ishment for  an  offense  or  a  dereliction  of  any 
land;  amulet:  as,  a^wefor  assault;  the  fines 
prescribed  in  the  constitution  of  a  society. 

My  blood  for  your  rude  brawls  doth  lie  a-bleeding, 
But  I'll  amerce  you  with  so  strong  A  fine 
That  you  shall  all  repent  the  loss  of  mine. 

Shale,  B.  and  J.,  iii.  1. 

There  is  a  difference  between  amerciaments  and  fines: 
these  [that  is,  the  latter],  as  they  are  taken  for  punish- 
inenta,  are  punishments  certain,  which  grow  expressly 
from  some  statute;  but  amerciaments  are  arbitrarily  im-  ■ 
posed  by  affeerora.  Blount,  Law  Diet. 
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6.  The  sum  of  money  so  exacted. 

But  that  also  at  length  they  unwillingly  yielded  unto : 
styling  him  in  their  submission  by  the  title  of  "Protector 
and  supreme  Head  of  the  English  Church,"  and  paying  a 
lusty  ;i»e.  Strype,  Memorials,  Hen.  VIII.,  an.  1632. 

7t.  An  agreement  to  do  something,  as  in  repa- 
ration or  restitution;  composition;  atonement; 
penance. 

That  es  at  say,  to  make  the  fin 
For  sin  and  bring  thaim  of  pin 
To  Wis. 
Eng.  Metrical  Homilies  (ed.  J.  Small),  p.  46. 

Abolition  of  Fines  ana  Recoveries  Act,  an  English 
statute  of  1833  (3  and  4  Wm.  IV.,  c.  74)  which  abolished 
the  system  of  transfer  of  land  by  fines  and  common  re- 
coveries, and  substituted  a  simple  deed  in  lieu  thereof.— 
cmrographer  of  fines.  See  cMrographer.—Tine  with 
proclamations,  a  fine  announced  in  open  court  by  mak- 
ing proclamation  four  times  in  the  term  at  which  it  was 
levied  and  four  times  in  each  of  three  succeeding  terms. 
Ihis  practice  was  introduced  to  preclude  the  mischiefs 
,fa^  resulted  from  secret  fines.— Foot  Of  a  fine  in 
oM  Eng.  law,  the  concluding  part  of  the  record  of  a  fine  in 
the  Common  Pleas :  so  called,  it  is  supposed,  not  because 
it  was  the  lower  part  of  the  document,  but  by  misinter- 
pretation (as  if  pied,  foot)  of  the  Norman  French  la  pees 
(modern  French  la  paix)— that  is  to  say,  the  peace,  or 
final  concord  or  agreement,  between  the  parties.— In  fine, 
(at)  In  the  end ;  at  last ;  finally. 

Condemned  persons  haue  a  pillora-boord  fastened  about 
their  neck,  .  .  .  which  boord  neither  suflereth  them  well 
to  eate  or  sleep,  and  in  fine  killeth  them. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  441. 

He  sent  me  a  challenge,  mixt  with  some  few  braves, 
which  I  restored,  and  in  fine  we  met. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  iv.  4. 
(b)  In  conclusion ;  to  conclude ;  to  sum  up. 

His  whole  demeanor,  in  fine,  was  truly  that  of  a  great 
king.  Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  24. 

Statute  of  Fines,  an  English  statute  of  1540,  the  effect 
of  which  was  that  a  fine  levied  with  proclamations,  by  a 
person  of  full  age,  would  bar  an  entail. 
finel  (fin),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  fined,  ppr.  filling. 
[<  ME.  finen,  pay  a  fine :  see  fine\  n.  The  lit. 
sense  (expressed  in  ME.  hj  fimsshen,  finehen: 
see  finish)  appears  in  OF.  finir,  finer,  F.  finir, 
etc.,  <  L.  finire,  end :  see  finish.']  I.  trans.  It. 
To  bring  to  an  end. 

Time's  office  is  to  fine  the  hate  of  foes. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  1.  936. 

2.  To  subject  to  a  pecuniary  penalty;  set  a 
fine  upon,  as  by  judgment  of  a  court  or  by  any 
competent  authority ;  punish  by  fine :  as,  jurors 
are  fined  for  non-attendance ;  absent  members 
are  fined. 

The  nobles  hath  he  fin'd 
For  ancient  quarrels,  and  quite  lost  their  hearts. 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  ii.  1. 

Now  they  Finemen  ten  times  more  than  they  are  worth. 

Selden,  Table-Talk,  p.  60. 

3t.  To  pay  by  way  of  fine  or  fee. 

The  Londoners _^ned,  in  the  fifth  year  of  Stephen's  reign, 
a  hundred  marks  of  silver,  that  they  might  have  sheriffs 
of  their  owu  choosing.    S.  Dowetl,  Taxes  in  England,  1. 26. 

4t.  To  pledge ;  pavm. 

What  means  this,  herald?  know'st  thou  not 
That  I  have  fin'd  these  bones  of  mine  for  ransom? 
Com'st  thou  again  for  ransom?    Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  7. 

5t.  To  condemn ;  pronounce  judgment  against. 

Condemn  the  fault,  and  not  the  actor  of  it?  .  .  . 
Mine  were  the  very  cipher  of  a  function 
To  fiine  the  faults,  whose  fine  stands  in  record, 
And  let  go  by  the  actor.  Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  ii.  2. 

II.  intrans.  It.  To  come  to  an  end;  end; 
cease. 

Hire  soreje  [sorrows]  ne  hire  pine 
Nemigte  neure^ne. 

King  Horn  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  262. 

Then  wold  they  never  ^ne 
To  don  of  gentillesse  the  f aire  office. 

Chaucer,  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  \.  280. 

2.  To  pay  a  fine ;  procure  acknowledgment  of 
one's  right  or  claim  by  pecuniary  compensa- 
tion.    [Bare.] 

In  England  women,  and  even  men,  simply  as  tenants  in 
chief,  and  not  as  wards,  fiiwd  to  the  crown  for  leave  to 
marry  whom  they  would,  or  not  to  be  compelled  to  marry 
other.  Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  II. 

fine3  (fin),  a.  [<  ME.  fin,  fyn,  fine  =  D.  fijn  = 
MLG.  fin,  phm  =  MHG-.  vm,fin,  G.  fein  =  Icel. 
fmn  =  Sw.  fin  =  Dan.  fin,  <  OP.  fin  =  Pr.  fin 
=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  fino,  fine,  minute,  exact  (ML. 
finus,  fine,  pure,  perfect),  prob.  (with  shifting 
of  accent  and  contraction)  <  L.  finitus,  lit.  fin- 
ished (used  as  an  adj.  by  Cicero,  of  words,  well 
rounded),  pp.  of  finire,  limit,  bound,  define, 
terminate,  finish,  <  finis,  a  limit,  end :  see  fine\ 
and  cf.  finite,  finish.']  1.  In  general,  finished; 
consummate;  perfect  in  form  or  quality;  pol- 
ished, adroit,  in  manner  or  action;  delicate, 
slender,  minute,  thin,  rare,  in  size,  proportion, 
or  consistence :  opposed  to  coarse,  gross,  crude, 
rough,  unfinished,  etc.    [Fine,  owing  to  its  very  gen- 
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eral  primary  sense  ('  finished '),  and  to  the  wide  range  in 
literaiy  and  colloquial  use  of  its  particular  applications, 
has  assumed  a  gi-eat  variety  of  shades  of  meaning.  Like 
nice,  it  is  much  used  colloquially  as  a  mere  token  of  ap- 
proval, without  precise  significance.  Like  that  also,  espe- 
cially witli  reference  to  persons  or  their  doings,  it  is  often 
used  ironically  or  derisively  in  an  inverted  sense ;  as,  a 
fine  gentleman,  for  an  ostentatious  pretender;  fiv.e  writ- 
ing, for  a  showy  and  pretentious  style ;  fine  words,  for 
plausible  or  deceitful  address,  as  in  the  homely  adage, 
"Fine  words  butter  no  parsnips";  that  is  a  fine  scheme.] 
Specifically — 2.  Excellent  or  perfect  in  form, 
style,  or  aspect;  beautiful;  attractive;  showy: 
as,  a  man  of  fine  appearance ;  a  fine  horse ;  a 
fine  house  or  landscape ;  a  fine  display  of  flags. 

Fine  pictures  suit  in  frames  as  fine, 

Consistencie's  a  Jewell. 

Jolly  Robyn  Roughhead  (ballad,  1764). 

He  seems  unconscious  that  his  features  are  fine,  that 

they  have  a  Southern  symmetry,  clearness,  regularity  in 

their  chiseling.  Charlotte  Bronte,  Shirley,  ii. 

3.  Exquisite  or  elegant  in  manner,  action,  ap- 
pearance, or  use ;  making  or  constituting  an  at- 
tractive or  imposing  display;  aiming  to  please ; 
pleasing ;  gratifying :  as,  a  fine  lady  or  gentle- 
man,; fine  feathers  make^ne  birds ;  fine  clothes 
or  furniture. 

He  was  aware  of  a  brave  young  man, 
Aafine  as  fine  might  be. 
BoWn  Hood  and  Allin  A  Dale  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  279). 
I  will  unto  Venice, 
To  buy  apparel  'gainst  the  wedding  day.  .  .  . 
I  will  be  sure  my  Katharine  shall  be  fine. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  ii.  1. 

By  a  fine  gentleman  I  mean  a  man  completely  qualified 

as  well  for  the  service  and  good,  as  for  the  ornament  and 

delight  of  society.  Steele,  Guardian,  No.  34. 

One  that  thinkes  the  grauest  Cassocke  the  best  SchoUer ; 
and  the  best  Clothes  the  finest  man. 
Bp.  Earle,  Micro-cosmographie,  A  Vulgar-spirited  Man. 

There,  with  eyes  reverentially  fixed  on  Burke,  appeared 
the  finest  gentleman  of  the  age,  .  .  .  the  chivalrous,  the 
high-souled  Windham.  Macaulay,  Warren  Hastings. 

Woman  is  fine  for  her  own  satisfaction  alone.  No  man 
will  admire  her  the  more,  no  woman  will  like  her  the  bet- 
ter for  it.  Jane  Austen,  Northanger  Abbey,  p.  54. 

4.  Perfect  or  excellent  in  kind;  suitable  or  ad- 
mirable in  character  or  quality;  very  fit  or 
proper;  superior:  as,  fine  roads;  fine  weather; 
fine  sport ;  a  fine  entertainment. 

I  knowe  youre  hertes  fin  and  trewe,  and  that  ye  wolde  in 
nothinge  a-gein  me  not  erre.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  616. 

We  can  show  you  as  fine  rivers,  and  as  clear  from  wood 
or  any  other  incumbrance  to  hinder  an  angler,  as  any  you 
ever  saw.  Cotton,  in  Walton's  Angler,  ii.  224. 

The  walks  are  shaded  with  Orange  Trees,  of  a  large 
spreading  size,  and  all  of  so  fine  a  growth  both  for  stem 
and  head,  that  one  cannot  imagine  anything  more  perfect 
in  this  kind.  Maundrell,  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  40. 

The  hermit  ... 
Told  him  that  hevfine  care  had  saved  his  life. 

Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 
[Used  in  Great  Britain  of  any  weather  not  actually  stormy. 

The  following  morning  was  gloomy  but  fine,  and  after 
breakfast  the  vicar  and  Elsmere  started  off. 

Mrs.  H.  Ward,  Kobert  Elsmere,  ix.] 

5.  Of  exquisite  quality;  refined;  choice;  ele- 
gant; delicate;  dainty:  as,  a  fine  oompUment; 
a  fine  wine ;  fine  workmanship ;  fine  texture ; 
fine  manners. 

Re-enter  Ariel,  like  a  water-nymph. 
Pro.  Fin^e  apparition  !  Shak.,  Tempest,  i.  2. 

Recommended  by  the  charm 
01  fine  demeanour.      Wordsworth,  Excursion,  vL 

Plenty  of  fine  words  had  been  bestowed,  which  might  or 
might  not  have  meaning.   Motley,  Dutch  Republic,  III.  47. 

But  his  [Emerson's]  special,  constitutional  word  is  fine, 
meaning  something  like  dainty,  as  Shakspeare  uses  it  — 
"my  dainty  Ariel,"  "fine  Ariel." 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Emerson,  p.  405. 

He  gratified  them  with  occasional  .  .  .  fine  writing. 

M.  Ai-nold. 

6.  Attracting  pleased  or  interested  attention ; 
admirable ;  notable ;  remarkable ;  striking :  of- 
ten ironical :  as,  some  fine  day  you  will  discover 
your  mistake. 

What  did  you  mean  by  that  same  handkerchief  you  gave 
me  evennow?    Iwasa  fine  fool  to  take  it. 

Shah.,  Othello,  iv.  1. 

That  same  knave.  Ford,  her  husband,  hath  the  fin.est 
mad  devil  of  jealousy  in  him  .  .  .  that  ever  governed 
frenzy.  Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  v.  1. 

At  what  a  fin^e  pass  is  the  Kingdom,  that  must  depend 
in  greatest  exigencies  upon  the  fantasie  of  a  Kings  rea- 
son, be  hee  wise  or  foole.  Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xi. 

Of  course  I  admit  that  there  is  something  fin£  in  the 
contempt  or  indifference  he  seems  to  have  for  anything 
that  may  happen  to  him  in  this  world. 

W.  Black,  In  Far  Lochaber,  xxlv. 

"You  are  going  to  Harborough  yourself,  I  suppose?" 

asks  Peggy.  .  .  .  "  How  can  I  tell  ?  Do  I  ever  know  where 

I  may  drift  to?   I  may  wake  up  there  some/ine  morning.' 

B.  Broughton,  Doctor  Cupid,  xv. 

7.  Expert  in  knowledge  or  action;  accom- 
plished; skilled  or  skilful;  adroit;  apt;  handy: 


fine 

as,  a  fine  actor  or  musician ;  a  fine  scholar  or 
■vrorkman. 

There  come  with  this  kyng  a  coynt  mon  of  shappe, 
ffellist  in  fight,  and  a  fvn  archer. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  !■  7716. 
"Where  shall  I  find  one  that  can  steal  well  ?    O,  for  ajine 
thief,  of  the  age  of  two-and-twenty,  or  thereabout  1 

Shak.,  IHen.  IV.,  iii.  3. 
let  me  tell  yon,  I  have,  which  I  will  show  to  yon,  an  ar- 
tificial minnow,  that  will  catch  a  trout  as  well  as  an  arti- 
ficial fly ;  audit  was  made  by  a  handsome  woman  that  had 
a  Jine  hand,  and  a  live  minnow  lying  by  her. 

/.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  94. 

8.  Delicate  in  perception  or  feeling;  nicely 
discriminating ;  acutely  susceptible  to  impres- 
sions :  as,  a  fine  wit ;  a  fine  taste ;  a  fine  sense 
of  color. 

For  hadde  neuere  frek  [man]  fyn  wit  the  faith  to  dispute 

Ne  man  myghte  haue  no  merit  ther-of,  myghte  hit  be 

proued.  Piers  Plowman  (C),  xii.  149. 

And  fitted  fables  for  yonvfitwr  ears. 
Although  at  first  he  scarce  could  hit  the  bore. 

B.  JoMon,  Sad  Shepherd,  Prol. 
The  spider's  touch,  how  exquisitely /?ie.' 
Feels  at  each  thread,  and  lives  along  the  line. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  i.  217. 

A  certain  fine  temper  of  being  was  now  not  brought  out 
In  full  relief.  Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables,  vii. 

You  shake  your  head.    A  random  string 
Yo\XT  finer  female  sense  offends. 

Tennyson,  Day-Dream,  L'Envoi. 

9.  Minutely  precise  or  exact;  subtle:  as,  a^»e 
distinction ;  a  fine  point  in  an  argument. 

We  should  do  the  Church  of  God  small  benefit  by  dis- 
putlng  with  them  [the  Church  of  Kome]  according  unto 
the  finest  points  of  their  dark  conveyances. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  iii.  7. 

Thou  art  too  fin£  in  thy  evidence.  Shak.,  All's  Well,  v.  3. 
The  detection  of  impurities  in  the  air  is  ...  of  the  ut- 
most importance,  and  it  is  only  by  the  finest  methods  that 
they  can  be  ascertained  in  small  quantities  of  air. 

Angus  Smith,  quoted  in  J.  Constantine's  Pract. 
[Ventilation,  i. 

10.  Free  from  foreign  matter ;  without  dross  or 
feculence  or  other  impurities ;  clear ;  pure ;  re- 
fined: a,s,  fine  gold;  fine  oil. 

The  good  whyte  brede,  the  good  red  wyne. 
And  thereto  Uiefyne  ale  browne. 
Lytell  Geste  of  Robyn  Hode  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  112). 
His  feet  like  unto  fine  brass,  as  if  they  burned  in  a  fur- 
nace. Hev.  i.  15. 
Other  [gold]  less  Jine  in  carat  is  more  precious. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  iv.  4. 

They  entertained  me  as  well  as  they  could,  made  cakes 
which  were  sour,  and  brought  ^ne  oil  of  olives. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  5. 

11.  Delicate  or  choice  in  material,  texture,  or 
style;  light,  thin,  elegant,  tasteful,  etc.,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  thing  spoken  of : 
as,  fine  silk  or  wool ;  fine  linen  or  cambric. 

It  ys  Also  of  tables  otfyne  whith  marble  stonne. 

Torkington,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  49. 

Pharaoh  .  .  .  arrayed  him  in  vestures  of  ^tw  linen. 

Gen.  xli.  42. 
Why,  thy  verse  swells  with  stuff  so  fine  and  smooth. 
That  thou  art  even  natural  in  thine  art. 

Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  v.  1. 

12.  Thin  in  consistence;  subtile;  rare;  tenu- 
ous: as,  fine  spirits  evaporate  rapidly. 

Wh,en  the  eye  standjeth  in  the  filter  medium,  and  the  ob- 
ject in  the  grosser,  things  show  greater.  Bacon. 

It  is  the  law  of  fluids  that  prescribes  the  shape  of  the 
boat, .  .  .  and,  in  the;Snerfluid  above,  the  form  and  tackle 
of  the  sails.  Emerson,  Art. 

With  the  first  appearance  of  the  dawn  I  had  heard  the 
new  thrush  in  the  scattered  tree's  near  the  hut — a  strain 
as  fine  as  if  blown  upon  a  fairy  flute,  a  suppressed  musi- 
cal whisper  from  out  the  tops  of  the  dark  spruces. 

J.  Burroughs,  The  Century,  XXXVI.  614. 

13.  Consisting  of  minute  particles,  grains, 
drops,  flakes,  etc.:  as,  fine  sand  or  flour;  fine 
rain  or  snow;  fine  shot. 

Make  ready  quickly  three  measures  oifine  meal. 

Gen,  xviii.  6. 

The  wind  blew  fiercely  over  the  hills,  loaded  with  par- 
ticles of  snow,  as  fine  as  the  point  of  a  needle  and  as  hard 
as  crystaL  B.  Taylor,  Northern  Travel,  p.  58. 

14.  Very  small  in  girth  or  diameter;  slender; 
attenuated:  as,  fine  thread;  fine  wire;  a  fine 
hair;  a jff»i« needle. 

He  draweth  out  the  thread  of  his  verbosity  finer  than 
the  staple  of  his  argument.  Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  1. 

Ere  yet  mortality's  ^nc  threads  give  way. 

Cowper,  Task,  v.  578. 
The  lawyers  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  .  .  .  complained 
that  as  soon  as  they  had  split  a  hair,  Lord  Holland  pro- 
ceeded to  split  the  filaments  into  filaments  still  ^7K;r. 

Macaulay,  Lord  Holland. 

15.  Keen;  sharp;  easily  penetrating :  as,  the 
fine  edge  of  a  razor ;  a,  fine  point,  as  of  a  needle 
or  a  thorn. 

What;?ne  chisel 
Conld  ever  yet  cut  breath  ?        Shak. ,  W.  T.,  v.  3. 
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Which  [treasure]  he  will  not  every  hour  survey. 
For  blunting  the  fine  point  of  seldom  pleasure. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  Iii. 

Don't  put  taofine  a  point  to  your  wit,  for  fear  it  should 
get  blunted.  Cervantes,  The  Little  Gypsy  (trans.). 

A  fine  entrance  is  a  sharp  under- water  part  of  the  fore- 
body  of  a  ship.  Hamersly. 
16t.  Sheer;  mere;  pure;  absolute:  in  the  old 
phrase  fine  force. 

Longe  lasted  that  strife  but  lelli  too  knowe, 
^y  fin  force  of  his  fight  Philip  it  winnes. 

AUsaunder  of  Macedoine  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 128. 

The  salsnes  were  so  many  and  so  thikke  that  ot  fin  force 
thei  made  hym  to  remove  fro  the  brigge  in  to  the  playn 
feelde.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  249. 

Fine  arts.  SeearfS.— rineasaflddle.veryflne;  high- 
strung;  handsome.    [Colloq.] 

The  horses  are  at  the  livery-stable  while  we  have  no 
pastor.  Splendid  animals  they  are,  too,  fine  as  fiddles, 
gentle  as  kittens.  W.  M.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p.  169. 
Fine  as  flvepence,  very  smartly  or  gayly  dressed.  [Col- 
loq.] 

Be  not.  Jug,  as  a  man  would  say,' finer  than  fivepence, 
or  more  proud  than  a  peacock. 

Grim  the  Collier  of  Croydon,  ii. 

Fine  casting,  (a)  A  casting  of  special  excellence,  either 
for  its  artistic  design,  or  lor  the  soundness  and  homogene- 
ousness  or  other  characteristic  of  the  material  of  which  it 
is  composed.  (6)  A  casting  from  a  mold  in  the  preparation 
of  which  special  care  has  been  taken.  See  figure-casting. 
— FUie  stuff,  selected  lime  slacked  in  water,  evaporated 
to  the  proper  consistency,  and  used  as  a  slip-coat  to  cover 
the  previous  coarser  coats.  Mixed  with  plaster  of  Paris, 
and  sometimes  with  fine  sand,  it  forms  a  finishing  coat. — 
To  draw  it  fine.  See  draw.— To  train  fine,  in  sporting 
language,  to  reduce  (the  body)  to  an  effective  condition  by 
training ;  figuratively,  to  discipline  thoroughly,  as  the  in- 
tellectual powers. 

A  certain  strain  and  a  threat  of  latent  anger  in  the  ex- 
pression, like  that  of  a  man  trained  too  fine  and  harassed 
with  perpetual  vigilance.  B.  L.  Stevenson,  Pastoral. 

fine^  (fin),  V. ;  pret.  and  -pp.  fined,  ppr.  fining.  [< 
ME.  finen  (=  MHG.  finen  =  Icel.  fina),  refine, 
purify,  <  fin,  fine,  fine,  pure :  see  fine'^,  a.  Cf . 
afflne^  and  refine.']  I.  trans.  1.  To  make  fine 
or  pure ;  purify ;  clarify ;  refine :  as,  to  fine  gold 
or  silver ;  to  fine  wine. 

As  gold  .  .  . 

Semes  fyned  clene  j^noghe  til  mans  sight, 
Whar  [were]  it  put  in  fire  to  fyn  mare, 
Yhit  suld  it  leve  sum  dros  thare. 

Hampole,  Prick  of  Conscience,  1.  33B6. 

Siu-ely  there  is  a  vein  for  the  silver,  and  a  place  for  gold 

where  tiiey  fine  it.  Job  xxviii.  1. 

Blow,  blow,  sweet  winds,  O  blow  away 

All  vapours  from  the  fined  air. 

Chapman,  Mask  of  the  Middle  Temple  and  Lincoln's  Inn 

[(song). 
Clarifying  the  beer  by  such  means  as  isinglass  and  gela- 
tine is  also  called  ^nin^  the  beer. 

Thaicsing,  Beer  (trans.),  p.  688. 
After  being  racked  &tid  fined,  the  produce  of  the  differ- 
ent vineyards  is  now  ready  for  mixing  together. 

Be  ColoMge,  Diet.,  1. 137. 

3.  To  make  fine  or  slender;  make  less  coarse: 
as,  to  fine  grass. — 3.  To  change  by  impercep- 
tible degrees ;  cause  to  pass  by  fine  gradations 
to  another  or  more  perfect  state.     [Rare.] 

I  oftener  sate  at  home 
On  evenings,  watching  how  they  fined  themselves 
With  gradual  conscience  to  a  perfect  night. 

Mrs.  Browning,  Aurora  Leigh,  vii. 

II.  intrans.  1 .  To  become  fine  or  pure ;  be- 
come clear,  as  by  depositing  sediment :  often 
followed  by  down. 

The  ale  hadn't  had  time  to  fine  down,  but  it  would  be 
as  clear  as  a  diamond  .  .  .  tomorrow. 

T.  Hughes,  Scouring  of  the  White  Horse. 

2.  To  become  fine  or  thin;  melt  or  fade. 

The  to^  fined  away  to  the  windward. 

W.  C.  Rwisell,  Jack's  Courtship,  xxxiv. 
The  most  unwieldy-looking  animals  often  fiv£  down  into 
the  best  shapes. 

Dogs  of  Great  Britain  and  America,  p.  204. 

fine^  (fin),  adv.  [<fine^,a.1  1.  Finely;  well: 
as,  I  wad  like  fine  to  do  it.  [Scotch.] — 2. 
Delicately;  cautiously. 

To  fish  fine  and  far  oft  is  the  first  and  principal  rule  for 
trout-angling.  Cotton,  in  Walton's  Angler,  ii.  242. 

fine^ (fe'ne), 7i.  [It.,end,  =E.^»ei.]  Inmusical 
notation,  the  word  indicating  the  end  of  a  re- 
peated section,  whether  da  capo  or  dal  segno ; 
also,  the  end  of  a  composition  in  several  sec- 
tions. 

fine-arch  (fin'arch),  n.  The  smaller  fritting- 
fumaee  of  a  glass-house.    E.  S.  Knight. 

fine-cut  (fin'kut),  a.  Cut  into  fine  pieces  or 
strips :  as,  fine-cut  chewing-tobacco. 

finedraw  (fin'dra),  v.t;  pret.  finedrew,  pp.  fine- 
drawn, ppr.  finedrawing.  1.  To  sew  up,  as  a 
rent,  by  drawing  the  edges  of  the  fabric  to- 
gether with  a  fine  thread,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  restore  the  pattern  if  there  is  any.  See  fine- 
drawing. 


fine-rolls 

It  was  in  my  best  pair  of  kerseymeres,  but,  thanks  to 
the  skilful  little  seamstress,  I  got  them  finedrawn,  and 
that  without  any  inconvenient  delay. 

Marryal,  Peter  Simple. 
2.  To  draw  out  to  extreme  fineness,  as  wire: 
commonly  in  the  past  participle. 

finedra'wer  (fln'dra"er),  n.  A  person  especially 
employed  to  do  finedrawing,  as  in  the  manu- 
f  actu^  of  tapestry,  where  many  are  employed 
in  unfting  the  separate  pieces  of  wMch  large 
tapestries  are  made. 

finedrawing  (fiu'drft'^'ing),  n.  l.  A  method  of 
darning  in  which  the  edges  of  a  rent  are  brought 
together  and  the  needle  is  passed  through  from 
one  to  the  other  at  about  half  the  thiekness  of 
the  stuff  in  such  a  manner  as  to  restore  the 
pattern. —  2.  In  cloth-manuf.,  a  finishing  pro- 
cess in  which  the  cloth  is  exposed  to  a  strong 
light,  and  any  minute  hole  or  break  is  repaired 
by  introducing,  with  a  needle,  sound  yarns  in 
place  of  the  defective  ones. — 3.  In  tapestry- 
manuf.,  the  process  of  sewing  together  the  dif- 
ferent pieces  separately  manufactured. 

fine-drawn  (fin'dr&n),  _p.  a.  Drawn  out  to  ex- 
treme fineness  or  tenuity,  as  wire ;  hence,  fig- 
uratively,  drawn  out  with  too  much  subtlety: 
as,  fine-drawn  conclusions. 

fineeri  (fi-ner'),  "•  «•  [<  MD.  ^"nere»  (=  MLG./e- 
neren,  pheneren),  make  money,  acquire  wealth, 
in  form  like  fijneren,  refine,  purify,  but  with 
sense  due  to  fijnancie,  money,  wealth,  finance, 
<  F.  finance,  finance:  see  finance.']  To  get 
goods  on  credit  by  artifice.    See  the  extract. 

The  second  method  of  running  into  debt  is  called/Etmr- 
ing:  which  is  getting  goods  made  up  in  such  a  fashion  as 
to  be  unfit  for  every  other  purchaser ;  and  if  the  trades- 
man refuses  to  give  them  upon  credit,  then  tlu'eaten  to 
leave  them  upon  his  hands.    • 

Goldsmith,  Ordinary  of  Newgate. 

fineer^t  (fi-ner'),  v.  t.  An  obsolete  variant  of 
veneer. 

fine-fingered  (fin'fing^gferd),  a.    Delicate  in 
workmanship ;  expert  at  fine  work.    Spenser. 
finelesst  (fin'les),  a.     [<  finei-  +  -less.]    End- 
less; inexhaustible. 

Riches,  fin^less,  is  as  poor  as  winter 
To  him  that  ever  fears  he  shall  be  poor. 

Shak.,  Othello,  iii.  3. 

finely  (fin'li),  adv.  [<  ME.  finliche  (=  MLG. 
finWken  =  OHG.  finUhko) ;  <  fine^  +  -1y^.]  In  a 
fine  manner,  in  any  sense  of  the  word  fine; 
admirably;  elegantly;  showily;  deUeately;  sen- 
sitively; adroitly;  subtlely;  minutely;  thinly; 
lightly:  as,  a  picture  jSneZ?;  painted;  a  stuff  ^«e- 
i^  wrought;  flour ^meiJy ground;  a  thought /we- 
ly  expressed. 

Let  mee  be  proued  as  Prince  in  pres  where  I  wend. 
And  fende  mee  finliche  well  to  fonde  my  strength. 

Alisaunder  of  Macedoine  (B.  B.  T.  S.),  1. 1201. 
Spirits  are  not  finely  touch'd 
But  to  fine  issues.  Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  1. 1. 

My  Nan  shall  be  the  queen  of  all  the  fahies, 
Finely  attired  in  a  robe  of  white. 

SAa*.,M.  W.ofW.,iv.6. 

It  is  as  finely  situated  as  any  Rectory  can  be,  for  it  is 
about  the  Midway  'twixt  Oxford  and  London. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  v.  16. 

The  life  ol  these  men  \afiiwly  described  in  holy  writ  by 
"  the  path  of  an  arrow,"  which  is  immediately  closed  up 
and  lost.  Addison,  Thoughts  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

fineness  (fin'nes),  «.  1.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  fine,  in  any  sense. 

He  sent,  .  .  . 
With  some  pretext  ot  fineness  in  the  meal 
To  save  the  oflfenqe  ol  charitable,  flour 
From  his  tall  mill.  Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden. 

2.  Specifically,  the  quantity  of  pure  metal  in 

alloys  expressed  by  number  of  parts  in  1,000. 

Here's  the  note 

,  How  much  your  chain  weighs  to  the  utmost  carat; 

The  fineness  of  the  gold,  and  chargeful  fashion. 

■  SAo*.,  C.  of  E.,  IV.  1. 

3+.  Finesse;  subtlety. 

He  promised 
To  use  some  holy  and  religiousJin«nc»«,         . 
To  this  good  end.     Massinger,  'Tlie  Renegade,  iv.  1- 
This  is  the  artiflcialest  peece  of  fineness  to  perswade 
Men  to  be  Slaves  that  the  wit  of  Court  could  have  inventea. 
MiUon,  Eikonoklastes,  iv. 
He  did  the  devil  more  service  in  this  firunmss  of  under- 
mining than  all  the  open  battery  of  the  ten  great  rams  oi 
persecution.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  11-  '«»• 

fine-nosed  (fin'nozd),  a.  Having  a  keen  or  deli- 
cate sense  of  smell. 

The  monks  themselves  were  too  fine-nosed  to  dabble  la 
tan-fatts.  Fimr,  Ch.  Hist.,  VL  il.  1. 

finer  (fi'nfer),  n.  [<  ME.  fyner ;  <  fine^,v->  + 
-eri.]    One  who  refines  or  purifies ;  a  refiner. 

Take  away  the  dross  from  the  silver,  and  there  shall  come 
forth  a  vessel  for  the  finer.  ""''• '"'' 

fine-rolls  (fin'rolz),  n.  pi.  In  England,  from 
the  reign  of  John  to  that  of  Charies  1.,  ao" 


fine-rolls 

counts  of  fines  paid  to  the  king  for  licenses  to 
alienate  lands,  for  freedom  from  knight's  ser- 
vice, for  pardons,  wardships,  etc.  Enayc.  Brit., 
XX.  31i. 

finery^  (fi'n6r-i),  n.  [<  fine^,  a.,  +  -ery,  collec- 
tive snffix.]  1.  Fineness;  heauty;  charm. 
[Bare.] 

Don't  choose  your  place  of  study  by  the  jinery  of  the 
prospects.  Watts. 

2.  Ornament ;  decoration,  especially  gaudy  or 
excessive  decoration,  as  ribbons,  trinkets,  a 
stilted  or  flowery  s<;yle  in  writing,  etc. 

His  muse  had  no  objection  to  a  russet  attire  ;  but  she 
turned  with  disgust  from  the  finery  of  Guarini,  as  tawdry 
and  as  paltry  as  the  rags  of  a  chimney-sweeper  on  May- 
day. MacoAday,  Milton. 

Not  a  dowager  brushed  us,  bedizened  with  finery. 

D.  G.  Mitchell,  Bound  Together,  i. 

finery^  (fi'nfer-i),  n.;  -pi.  fineries  (-iz).  [Also 
written  finmy ;  <  fine^,  v.,  +  -ery.  Cf.  refinery.} 
In  metal.,  a  hearth  on  which  cast-iron  is  con- 
verted into  wrought-iron.  Previous  tothe  introduc- 
tion of  the  process  known  as  puddling,  the  conversion  of 
cast-iron  into  wrought-iron  was  always  eif  ectedin  a  finery, 
and  this  method  is  still  in  use  in  various  regions,  espe- 
cially in  Germany.  For  the  best  tin-plates,  until  recently, 
sheet-iron  prepared  in  the  finery  wa«  exclusively  used. 

&ie-Bpoken  (fia'sp6'''kn),  a.  Using  fine  phrases ; 
polite  in  language. 

Fine-dressed  and  fine-spoken  "  chevaliers  d'industrie." 

Chesterfield. 

fine-spun  (fin'spnn),  a.  Drawn  to  a  fine  thread ; 
minute;  hence,  over-refined;  over-elaborated; 
subtile:  as,  ^»e-sp«m  theories. 

Howe'er  disguised  th'  inflammatory  tale. 
And  covered  with  a  fine-spun  specious  veil. 

Cowper,  Progress  of  Error,  1.  328. 
They  are  inexhaustible  in  conjectures  and  fine-spun  con- 
clusions, Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  13,  note. 

The  interest  of  the  whole  is  small,  in  consequence  of 
the  inherent  insipidity  of  such  aj^ne-spun  discussion. 

Ticknor,  Span.  Lit.,  I.  385. 

finesse  (fi-nes');  n.  [=  D.  Dan.  finesse  =  Sw. 
finess,  <  F.  finesse  (=  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  fineza  =  It. 
fijnezea),  fineness,  delicacy,  nicety,  keenness, 
subtlety,  (.fin,  fine:  see^me^^a.]  1.  Artifice; 
delicate  stratagem ;  subtlety  of  contrivance ; 
also,  that  quaUty  of  mind  or  character  which 
leads  to  subtle  actions. 

Prowde  speeches  and  too  mviQi\  finesse  and  curiositie  is 
not  commendable  in  an  Embassadour. 

Puttenhain,  Arte  of  Bng.  Poesie,  p.  223. 

A  masterpiece  of  diplomatic  finesse  and  political  inven- 
tion, electioneering  viewed  on  the  most  magnificent  scale, 
.  .  .  exhibits  a  political  drama  which  for  the  honour  and 
happiness  of  mankind  is  of  rare  and  strange  occurrence. 
I.  If  Israeli,  Curios,  of  Lit.,  IV.  265. 

Compared  to  his  brethren  in  the  East,  the  Persian  de- 
picted in  books  of  travel,  however  distinguished  by  unes- 
^onskAe  finesse  and  arrant  falsity,  has  always  presented 
a  certain  humorous  side  to  European  readers. 

Athenaeum,  No.  3086,  p.  777. 

2.  In  wJiist,  the  play  (usually  by  the  third  hand, 
but  occasionally  by  the  second)  of  a  card  (say 
C)  of  the  suit  led,  lower  than  another  (A)  in 
the  hand,  in  the  hope  that  an  unplayed  card 
(B)  of  intermediate  value,  whose  position  is 
still  unknown,  may  be  found  to  lie  to  the  right, 
so  that  the  trick  may  be  taken  by  the  card  C 
while  A  is  reserved  to  take  B. — Sf.  Fineness 
of  perception. 

But  he  [Pope]  (Iiis  musical  ^nesse  was  such, 
So  nice  his  ear,  so  delicate  his  touch) 
Made  poetry  a  mere  mechanic  art. 

Cowper,  Table-Talk,  1.  652. 

=Syn.  1.  Artifice,  Manceuver,  etc.  (see  artifice);  skill,  art- 
fulness, adroitness,  craft,  subterfuge. 
finesse  (fi-nes'),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  finessed,  ppr. 
finessing.    l<.  finesse,  n.}    I,  intrans.  1.  To  use 
artifice  or  fine  stratagem. 

Though  secure  of  our  hearts,  yet  confoundedly  sick 
If  they  were  not  his  own  by  finessing  and  trick. 

Goldsmith,  Eetaliation,  1.  106. 

2.  In  whist-playing,  to  attempt  to  take  a  trick 
by  finesse. 

With  minor  tenace  it  is  generally  proper  to  finesse  the 
second  round,  as  the  best  card  must  probably  be  to  your 
left.  Pole,  Whist,  v. 

II,  trans.  In  whist-playing,  to  practise  or  per- 
form a  finesse  with:  as,  to  finesse  a  king,  a 
knave,  etc. 

fine-still  (fin'stil),  v.  t.  To  distil,  as  spirits, 
from  molasses,  treacle,  or  some  preparation 
of  saccharine  matter. 

fine-Stiller  (fin'stil"er),  n.  One  who  distils 
spirits  from  treacle  or  molasses. 

finetop-grass  (fin'top-gras),  «.  The  AgrosUs 
ilba  {A.  vulgaris),  a  valuable  meadow-  and  pas- 
ture-grass. Also  known  as  redtop,  herdsgrass, 
etc. 
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finewt  (fln'u),  n.  \<finew-ed,a.r.']  Moldiness. 
E.  PUllips,  1706. 

finewedt  (fin'ud),  a.  [Also  written/enoweti,  also 
vinewed,  vinnewed  (E.  dial.,  etc.);  <  ME.  (not 
found),  <  AS.  gefinegod,  moldy,  musty,  pp.  of 
fynegian,  become  moldy  or  musty  (of  bread), 
<fynig  (pi.  finie),  moldy  or  musty  (of  bread), 
=  OD.  vinnigh,  moldy,  musty,  rotten,  rank; 
perhaps  related  tofUl,  E.  fouli,  and  to  Ij.puti- 
dus,  rotten.  The  resemblance  to  AS.  fennig, 
fenneg,  E.  fenny,  marshy,  muddy,  dirty,  is  not 
phonetically  close,  and  is  accidental.  ]  Moldy ; 
musty;  decayed. 

The  old  moth-eaten  leaden  legend,  and  the  foisty  and 
fenowed  festival  are  yet  secretly  laid  up  in  comers. 

J.  Favour,  Antiquities,  Triumph  over  Novelty  (1619), 

[p.  334. 
A  souldier's  hands  must  oft  be  died  with  goare. 
Lest,  Starke  with  rest,  they  finew'd  waxe,  and  hoare. 

Mir.  for  Mags.,  p.  417. 

finewednessf  (fin'ud-nes),  n.  [Also  vinewedness, 
vinnewedness.']  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
fine  wed  or  moldy;  mustiness;  moldiness. 

finfeet,  ».     Plural  of  ^w/oof. 

fin-fish  (fin'fish),  n.  A  fish  of  the  family  Polyp- 
teridce;  a  fiij-pike. 

fin-fold  (fin'fold),  n.  In  ichtli.,  a  fold  of  the 
skin  of  the  embryo  fish  in  which  fin-rays  are 
developed. 

finfoot  (fin'fut),  n.  1.  PI.  finfoots  or  finfeet 
(-fiits,  -f  et).  A  name  of  the  pinnatiped  or  lobe- 
footed  birds  of  Africa  and  South  America,  of 
the  family  Beliorrdthidce,  related  to  the  rails 
and  coots ;  a  bird  of  the  genus  Heliornis  or  Po- 
dpa;  one  of  the  sxm.-birds,  as  HeUornis  suri- 
namensis  ov  S.  senegalensis. — 3.  Vl.  finfeet.  A 
swimming-foot ;  a  pleiopod,  as  of  a  crustacean. 
Which  appendages  [abdominal  legs  of  stomatopods]  .  .  . 
are  used  in  swimming,  or  a.re  fin-feet. 

G.  Cuvier,  Rfegne  Animal  (tr.  1849),  p.  423. 

fin-footed  (fin'fuf'ed),  a.  1.  Having  palmated 
feet,  or  feet  with  toes 
connected  by  a  mem- 
brane; web-footed;  pal- 
miped.—  2.  In  ornith., 
pinnatiped;  having  pin- 
nate feet,  the  toes  being 
separately  furnishedwith 
flaps,  as  in  the  grebes, 
coots,  phalaropes,  fin- 
foots,  etc. —  3.  In  JfoBasca,  pteropod. 

Also  fin-toed. 
finfoots,  n.    Plural  oi  finfoot,  1. 
flnga  (fing'ga),  n.    The  East  Indian  king-crow 

or  drongo-shrike,  Dicrurus  macroeercus. 
fingent  (fin'ient),  a.     [<  L.  fingen{t-)s,  ppr.  of 
fingere,toim"    Seefeign.'i    Making;  forming; 
fashioning.     [Bare.] 

Ours  is  a  most  fictile  world,  and  man  is  the  most  fijigent, 
plastic  of  creatures.  Carlyle,  French  Rev.,  I.  i.  2. 

finger  (fing'gfer),  n.  [<  WE.  finger,  <  AS.  finger 
=  OS.  fingar  =  OFries.  finger  =  D.  vinger  = 
MLG.  vinger,  LG.  finger  =  OHG.  fingar,  MHG. 
G.  finger  =  Icel.  flngr  =  Sw.  Dan.  finger  =  Goth. 
figgrs,  finger.  The  asserted  connection  with 
fang  is  doubtful :  see  fang.  Cf .  toe  and  dactyl.2 
1 .  A  digit  of  the  fore  limb ;  any  one  of  the  ter- 
minal or  distal  members  of  the  hand;  in  a  re- 
stricted sense,  any  digit  of  the  hand  except  the 
innermost  or  thumb.  In  this  restricted  sense  the  fin- 
gers are  commonly  numbered  from  the  forefinger  as  first 
to  the  little  finger  as  fourth,  but  sometimes  the  thumb  is 
counted  as  first. 

Put  not  thy  fyngerys  on  thy  dysche, 
Nothyr  in  fiesche,  nothir  in  fysche. 

Babees  Boole  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  18. 
The  Finger  on  which  this  Ring  [the  wedding-ring]  is  to 
be  worn  is  the  fourth  Finger  of  the  left  hand,  next  unto 
the  little  finger;  because,  by  the  received  Opinion  of  the 
Learned  and  Experienced  in  Ripping  up  and  Anatomiz- 
ing Men's  Bodies,  there  is  a  Vein  of  Blood  which  passeth 
from  that  fourth  Finger  unto  the  Heart  called  Vena  amo- 
ris.  Love's  Vein. 

H.  Swineburne,  quoted  in  Amer.  Anthropology,  I.  73. 
Then  he  put  it  [a  crown]  by  again ;  but  to  my  thinking, 
he  was  very  loth  to  lay  his  fingers  oft  it.    Shale,  J.  C,  i.  2. 
I  come  to  pluck  your  berries  harsh  and  crude ; 
And,  with  forced  Jinsrera  rude. 
Shatter  your  leaves  before  the  meH6wing  year. 

Milton,  Lycidas,  1.  4. 

A  smaller  piece  amidst  the  precious  store, 
Pinch'd  close  between  his  finger  and  his  thumb. 

Cowper,  Charity,  1.  477. 

3.  Something  like  or  likened  to  a  finger,  as  a 
ray  of  a  starfish ;  something  resembling  or  serv- 
ing the  purpose  of  a  finger ;  an  index. 
Fancy,  like  the  fin()er  of  a  clock. 
Runs  the  great  circuit,  and  is  still  at  hoine. 

Cowper,  Task,  iv.  118. 

Autumn  laying  here  and  there 
A  fiery  finger  on  the  leaves. 

Tennyson,  In  Memonam,  xoix. 


Fin-footed  (Coot). 


finger 

Specifically — (a)  In  zool.,  one  of  the  two  parts  forming  a. 
chelate  or  forceps-joint,  especially  the  smaller  part,  which 
hinges  on  the  other.  (6)  In  mach.,  any  small  wood  or 
metal  projection  on  a  machine,  for  parting  materials  or 
arresting  motion,  as  the  tooth  of  a  rake,  the  gripper  in 
printing-presses,  or  the  wires  of  a  stop-motion  :  as,  the  fin- 
gers of  a  harvester,  in  and  between  which  the  knives  play. 
In  Webster's  loom  (1872)  a  temporary  race  is  formed 
by  means  of  '* fingers,"  inserted  and  withdrawn  at  proper 
times,  and  two  shuttles  may  be  thrown  separately  or  si- 
multaneously. A.  Barlow,  Weaving,  p.  214. 

Passing  through  pointed  sheaths  now  called  fingers. 

Ure,  Diet.,  IV.  18. 

3.  (a)  A  measure  of  length,  a  finger-breadth, 
commonly  a  natural  finger-breadth,  a  finger  of 
liquor  is  a  quantity  in  a  tumbler  one  natural  finger-breadth 
deep.  The  shot  in  a  gun  was  similarly  measured  upon  the 
ramrod,  and  still  is  where  muzzle-loaders  are  used.  See- 
finger-breadth. 

Yet  he  fayled  of  the  garlonde, 

Thvefynffers  and  mare. 
Lytell  Geste  of  Sobyn  Hode  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  114). 

Their  armes  are  clubbes  or  woodden  swords,  fine  or  sixfr 
foote  long,  and  a  foote  broad,  a  finger  thicke,  and  very 
sharpe.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  843. 

4  fingers  make  1  hand  breadth. 

T.  mil.  Arithmetic  (1600). 
Upon  entering  the  door  [of  the  magazine],  one  of  the 
guns,  which  had  a  spring  to  it,  and  was  charged  eight /Ti- 
mers deep  with  swan-shot,  went  off. 

Win,  Patrick  Henry,  p.  168. 
A  finger,  in  Mexican  law,  is  the  sixteenth  part  of  a  foot,, 
and  is  divided  into  three  straws  or  into  four  grains. 

Hall,  Mexican  Law,  p.  79. 
3  jows  make  1  unglee  or  finger,  |  inch. 

Woolhouse,  Measures  of  Bengal- 

(6)  A  finger's  length,  commonly  that  of  the  mid- 
dle finger. —  4.  m  music,  execution,  especially 
on  a  keyed  instrument ;  method  of  fingering ; 
as,  she  has  a  good  finger. 

Miss  Wirt,  with  great  deliberation,  played  the  original 
and  beautiful  melody.  ..."  What  a.  linger ! "  cried  Mrs. 
Ponto ;  and  indeed  it  was  a  finger,  as  knotty  as  a  turkey's 
drumstick,  and  splaying  all  over  the  piano. 

Thackeray,  Book  of  Snobs,  xxv. 
A  finger  in  the  pie,  a  share  in  the  doing  of  anything ; 
frequently,  officious  intermeddling  or  interference. 

The  devil  speed  him  !  no  man's  pie  is  freed 

From  his  ambitious  ^nfirer.      Shak.,'Ken.  Vin.,i.  1. 

Annular  finger,  auricular  finger,  etc.    See  the  adjec- 
tives.— Finger  of  God,  power  or  work  of  God. 
.  The  magicians  said  unto  Pharaoh,  This  is  the  finger  of 
God.  Ex.  viji.  19. 

His  fingers  are  all  thumbs,  said  of  one  whoae-fingers 
are  awkward  or  stiff. —  JMechanical  finger,  in  microscopy, 
a  device  consisting  of  a  wire,  hair,  or  bristle  fixed  on  a  for- 
ceps, and  used  in  separating  some  minute  object  for  ex- 
amination from  a  mass  of  material  on  a  slide. — To  'bum 
one's  fingers.  See  tarni.—  To  have  a  finger  In,  to  be 
concerned  in.— To  have  at  one's  fingers'  ends.  See 
end.— To  live  by  one's  fingers'  ends,  to  live  by  mechani- 
cal skill  or  handiwork. 

How  many  goodly  cities  could  I  reckon  up  that  thrive 
wholly  by  trade,  where  thousands  of  inhabitants  live  sin- 
gular well  by  their  fingers'  ends. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  Democritus  to  the  Reader,  p.  65. 

finger  (fing'gfer),  v.  [=  D.  vingeren  =  MLG.  vin- 
gereren  =  G.  fingern  =  Dan.  finqerere,  fingre  = 
Sw.  fingra;  from  the  noun.]  1.  tran^.  1.  To 
touch  with  the  fingers ;  handle :  as,  to  finger 
money.* 

Peace,  childish  Cupid,  peace  :  Vliy  finger' d  eye 
But  cries  for  what,  in  time,  will  make  thee  cry. 

Quarles,  Emblems,  ii.  8,  Epig- 
They  began  to  finder  the  Indian  Gold. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  i.  41- 

2.  To  toy  or  meddle  with. 

Let  the  pa'pers  lie  ; 
You  would  he  fingering  them,  to  anger  me. 

Shdk.,  T.  G.  of  v.,  i.  2. 

Moore  lingered  yet  two  minutes ;  he  bent  over  Caroline's 
desk,  and  glanced  at  her  grammar,  he  fingered  her  pen,  he 
lifted  her  bouquet  and  played  with  it. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Shirley,  v. 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  to  be  always  fingering  one's 
motives  is  a  sign  rather  of  an  unwholesome  preoccupation 
with  self  than  of  the  eagerness  in  disinterested  service 
which  helps  forward  mankind. 

T.  H.  Green,  Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  §  297. 

3.  To  touch  or  take  thievishly;  pilfer;  filch; 
secure  by  manipulation  with  the  fingers. 

The  king  was  slily  finger'd  from  the  deck. 

Shale,  SVLen.  VI.,  v.  1. 

4.  In  masjc;  (a)  To  play,  as  an  instrument  re- 
quiring the  use  of  individual  fingers. 

You're  a  fair  viol,  and  your  sense  the  strings. 
Who,  finger'd  to  make  man  his  lawful  music. 
Would  draw  heav'ii  down,  and  all  the  gods  to  hearken. 
Shak.,  Pericles,  i.  1. 

(6)  To  play,  as  a  particular  passage  involving 
a  choice  among  different  possible  modes  of  exe- 
cution, (c)  To  indicate  upon  a  piece  of  music, 
by  means  of  figures,  the  mode  of  execution  with 
the  fingers  to  be  used. —  5.  To  do  or  perform 
with  the  fingers,  as  a  delicate  piece  of  work, 
etc. 


finger 

U.  intraiis.  To  touch  something  with  the  fin- 
gers, as  a  musical  instrument  in  playing  it. 

Back  .  .  .  did  Pelleas  in  au  utter  shame 
Creep  with  his  shadow  thro'  the  court  again, 
Fingering  at  his  sword-handle. 

Tennyson,  Pelleas  and  Ettarre. 

finger-alphabet  (fiiig'ger-al"fa-bet), «.  Certain 
positions  and  motions  of  the  hands  and  fingers, 
signifying  the  common  alphabet,  used  by  deaf- 
mutes.    See  deaf-mute. 

finger-and-toe  (fing'gfer-and-to'),  ».  The  popu- 
lar name  for  dactylorhiza,  a  disease  in  turnips. 
See  dactylorhiza. 

finger-bar  (fing'gfer-bar),  n.  The  bar  of  a  reap- 
er or  mower  supporting  the  fingers  and  the  re- 
ciprocating knives. 

finger-board  (fing'ger-bord),  n.  1.1a  the  violin, 
guitar,  and  similar  instruments,  the  thin,  usu- 
ally rounded,  strip  of  wood  on  the  neck,  above 
wMch  the  strings  are  stretched,  and  against 
which,  in  stopping,  they  are  pressed  by  the  play- 
er's fingers.  See  cut  under  violin. —  3.  In  the 
pianoforte  and  organ,  the  keyboard. 

finger-bowl  (fing'ger-bol),  n.  A  bowl  or  glass 
for  holding  the  water  used  to  cleanse  the  fin- 
gers at  table.    Also  finger-glass. 

fi[ngerbreadth  (fing  '  ger  -  bredth),  n.  The 
breadth  of  a  finger;  specifically,  a  long  mea- 
sure, the  fourth  part  or  a  palm.  The  old  English 
"  flngerbreadth  by  assize  "  was  f^  ioot.  The  word  is  often 
used  to  translate  names  of  foreign  units  derived  from  the 
natural  ilngerbreadth. 
4  bai'lycomes  in  bredth  make  1  fiyigerbreadth. 

T.  HiU,  Arithmetic  (1600). 
24  Jinfferbreadths  =  1  foot. 

Tate,  Modern  Cambist (17th  ed.,  Persia),  p.  136. 

Natural  fingerbreadth,  the  breadth  of  a  person's  finger, 
used  as  a  unit  of  length. 

finger-brush  (fing'gfir-brush),  n.  A  brush  used 
in  sizing  book-covers  of  leather  or  cloth  after 
blanking  or  tooling,  and  preparatory  to  gilding. 

finger-coral  (fing'ger-kor'''al),  TO.  A  miUepore 
coral,  Millepora  aldcorrds. "  It  is  used  for  orna- 
ment. 

finger-counting  (fing'g6r-koim"ting),  TO.  Count- 
ing upon  the  fingers. 

They  may  have  adopted  the  reverse  order,  from  thumb 
to  little  finger,  as  many  savages  do,  and  as  in  fact  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  did  with  that  later  and  more  complicated 
system  of  fingercounting  which  we  find  in  use  in  the  first 
century  of  our  era.  Gow,  Greek  Mathematics,  §  8. 

finger-cymbals  (fing'g6r-sim"balz),  TO.  pi.  Cas- 
tanets. 

fingered  (fing'gferd),  a.  1.  Having  fingers:  com- 
monly in  composition  with  a  qualifying  term : 
as,  &ve-fingered. 

FiTigered  and  thumbed.  Skelton,  Poems,  p.  124. 

2.  In  zool.  and  hot.,  same  as  digitate. — 3.  Inmu- 
sic :  (a)  Played  by  the  individual  fingers,  as  a 
stringed,  keyed,  or  holed  instrument.  (6)  Pro- 
duced by  the  use  of  the  fingers  or  by  the  choice 
of  a  particular  fingering,  as  a  tone  or  a  passage, 
(c)  Having  the  intended  fingering  marked :  as, 
a  piece  fingered  throughout. 

fingerer  (fing'ger-er),  TO.  One  who  fingers ;  one 
who  handles  that  to  which  he  has  no  right ;  a 
pilferer.     Webster. 

finger-fern  (fing'g6r-fem),  to.  A  name  applied 
to  Asplenium  Ceterach,  and  to  a  variety  of  Sco- 
lopendrimn  rulgare. 

finger-flower  (fing'ger-flou"6r),  TO.  The  fox- 
glove, Digitalis  purpurea. 

finger-glass  (fing'g6r-glas),  n.  Same  3.a  finger- 
bowl. 

After  dinner,  when  she  rose  from  table,  her  own  servant 
presented  her  with  a  finger-glass  and  water,  which  nobody 
else  had.  Greville,  Memoirs,  April  1, 1830. 

finger-grass  (fing'g6r-grfl,s),  ».  The  common 
crab-grass,  Panicum  sanguinale. 

finger-grip  (fing'ger-grip),  n.  An  implement 
for  regaining  a  rod  or  tool  which  has  been 
dropped  or  broken  in  a  bored  shaft. 

finger-guard  (fing'ger-gard),  n.  That  part  of 
a  sword-guard  which  is  extended  parallel  or 
nearly  parallel  to  the  grip,  and  protects  the  fin- 
gers. The  final  and  elaborated  form  of  this  is 
called  the  knuckle-bow.    See  cut  under  hilt. 

finger-hole  (fing'ger-hol),  n.  In  musical  instru- 
ments, as  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  etc.,  a  hole  in 
the  side  of  the  tube  so  placed  that  it  may  be 
closed  by  a  finger  of  the  player,  that  the  tone 
produced  maybe  modified  in  pitch.  On  elaborate 
instruments  the  holes  are  often  so  numerous  and  so  wide- 
ly dispersed  that  they  can  be  closed  only  by  au  intricate 
mechanism  of  levers. 

fingering  (fing'g6r-ing),  n.  [<  ME.  fingering, 
fiinguryng ;  verbal  n.  ot  finger,  u.]  1.  The  act 
of  touching  lightly  or  handling. 

These  fingerings  and  suckings  of  every  thing  it  [the  in- 
fant] can  lay  hold  of,  these  open-mouthed  listenings  to 
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every  sound,  are  the  first  steps  in  the  series  which  ends 
in  the  discovery  of  unseen  planets. 

H.  Spencer,  Education,  p.  129. 

2t.  Beckoning  with  the  finger. — 3.  In  music: 
{a)  The  method  of  using  the  fingers  upon  a 
fingered  instrument,  especially  so  as  to  produce 
given  effects  in  the  best  way.  The  fingering  of  the 
pianoforte  has  developed  gradually,  the  thumb  and  the 
little  finger  being  but  slightly  used  until  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

In  fing'ring  some  [bards]  unskiU'd,  but  only  us'd  to  sing 
Unto  the  other's  harp.  Drayton,  Polyolbion,  iv.  174. 

(6)  An  indication  by  figures,  upon  a  piece  of 
music,  of  the  fingers  to  be  used  in  its  perform- 
ance. For  the  pianoforte  two  systems  of  fingering  are 
in  use ;  the  German  or  European,  which  marks  the  thumb 

1,  and  the  fingers  2, 3, 4,  and  5  in  order ;  and  the  American, 
which  marks  the  thumb  x,  and  the  fingers  1,  2,  3,  and  4  in 
order. 

4.  DeUcate  work  done  with  the  fingers. 

Not  any  skill'd  in  loops  of  fingering  fine 
With  this  so  curious  network  might  compare. 

Spenser. 
A  shady,  fresh,  and  ripply  cove. 
Where  nested  was  an  arbor,  overwove 
By  many  a  summer's  silent  fingering. 

Keats,  Endymion,  i. 

5.  A  thick,  loose  woolen  yam  used  for  knitting 
stockings,  etc.     [Great  Britain.] 

finger-key  (fing'ger-ke),  n.  A  key  for  opening 
and  closing  electric  circuits,  operated  by  the 
fingers ;  the  ordinary  transmitter  of  the  Morse 
telegraph  system. 

fingerling  (fing'gSr-ling),  to.  [Cf .  ME.  fingerlimg, 
fyngyrlynge  (=  D.  vingerling  =  ML(3-.  imigerlink 
=  (x.  fingerling,  a  finger-stall,  MHG.  vingerUnc, 
a  ring) ;  <  finger  +  dim.  -Ung^.']  If.  A  finger 
of  a  glove. 
Fyngerlynge  of  a  glove,  digitabulum. 

Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  161. 

2.  Some  small  thing  no  bigger  than  a  finger; 
specifically,  a  very  small  salmon  or  a  small 

trout. 

When  the  salmon  is  just  hatched,  he  is  known  as  fry,  or 
fingerling.  St.  Nicholas,  XIII.  740. 

finger-mark  (fing'g6r-mark),  TO.  A  mark,  es- 
pecially a  soil  or  stain,  made  by  a  finger. 

The  application  of  &  finger-mark,  either  as  an  autograph 
in  lamp-black  on  ordinary  paper.  In  wax,  or  on  prepared 
paper,  which  would  instantly  print  the  most  delicate  rugse 
of  the  damp  finger  impressed  on  it,  ought  immediately  to 
take  the  place  of  the  present  clumsy  cross — which,  in  spite 
of  school  boards,  will  for  a  long  time  yet  continue  to  figure 
in  various  documents. 

St.  James's  Budget,  Dec.  24, 1880,  p.  7. 

finger-mirror  (fing'g6r-mir'''or),  to.  A  dentail 
hand-mirror  supported  by  a  clasp  into  which, 
when  it  is  used,  a  finger  may  be  inserted. 

finger-nut  (fing'ger-nut),  n.  In  maeh.,  a  nut  hav- 
ing wings  which  can  be  grasped  by  the  fingers. 

finger-plate  (fing'ger-plat),  ».  A  plate  of  metal 
ctr  porcelain  fixed  on  the  edge  of  a  door  where 
the  handle  is,  to  prevent  soiUng  by  the  hand. 

finger-point  (fing'ger-point),  TO.  1.  The  point 
or  end  of  the  finger. —  2.  That  at  which  the  fin- 
ger is  pointed.     [Rare.] 

He  seeks  to  be  what  he  ought;  and  is  not  content  to 
dream  on  through  life,  the  shadow  of  greatness,  or  the 
finger-point  of  scorn.  Story,  Misc.  Writings,  p.  602. 

finger-post  (fing'ger-post),  TO.  A  post  with  pro- 
jecting arm  or  arms  for  pointers,  often  termi- 
nating in  the  form  of  fingers,  set  up  for  the 
direction  of  travelers,  generally  where  roads 
cross  or  divide. 

He  threw  himself  in  the  attitude  of  a  finger-post,  magnif- 
icently and  mutely  suggesting  that  I  should  take  myself 
away  from  his  presence.  T.  Hook,  Jack  Brag. 

The  last  cartoon  of  the  year  represents  Louis  Napoleon 
recklessly  galloping  a  blind  horse  towards  the  edge  of  a 
precipice,  which  a  finger-post  indicates  as  the  road  "to 
glory."  Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XL.  63. 

finger-puff  (fing'gfer-puf),  to.  In  hair-dressing, 
a  long  and  slender  puff,  often  made  by  rolling 
the  hair  over  a  finger. 

finger-reading  (fing'g6r-re"ding),  to.  a  system 
of  reading  for  the  blind  in  which  the  fingers  are 
passed  over  letters  raised  sufficiently  from  the 
paper  to  be  distinguished. 

finger-shell  (fing'ger-shel),  TO.  A  marine  shell 
resembling  a  finger.    E.  D. 

finger-shield  (fing'ger-sheld),  TO.  A  shield  for 
a  finger,  used  in  sewing  to  protect  the  first  fin- 
ger of  the  left  hand  from  the  needle,  or  the  lit- 
tle finger  of  the  right  hand  from  cutting  by  the 
thread. 

finger-sponge  (fing'ger-spunj),  to.  One  of  va- 
rious slender,  branching  sponges,  of  unmer- 
chantable quality,  found  in  Florida ;  a  glove- 
sponge. 

finger-stall  (fing'ger-st41),  n.  A  cover  or  cot 
worn  on  a  finger  to  protect  it,  as  when  injured, 
or  in  dissecting,  etc. 
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finger-steel  (fing'g6r-stel),  n.  A  small  whet- 
ting instrument,  shaped  like  an  awl  or  a  skewer 
used  by  curriers  to  sharpen  their  knives.        ' 

finger-tip  (fing'ger-tip),  w.  The  end  or  tip  of 
a  finger. 

The  finger-tips,  especially  of  the  right  hand,  have  an  of- 
fice similar  to  that  performed  by  the  yellow-spot  of  the 
retina ;  they  are  the  centre  or  heai'th  ot  clear  perceptions 
of  touch.  ff.  T.  Ladd,  Physiol.  Psychology,  p.  417. 

To  have  at  one's  flnger-tlps,  to  be  practically  familiar 
with. 

flngian,  to.    See  findjan. 
fingle-fanglet  (fing'gl-fang'gl),  to.    [A  var.  re- 
dupl.  of  fangle.^    A  trifle.     [CoUoq.] 

And,  though  we're  all  as  near  of  kindred 
As  tn  outward  man  is  to  the  inward. 
We  agree  in  nothing,  but  to  wrangle 
About  the  slightest  fingle-fangle. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  III.  iii.  454. 

fingram  (flng'gram),  TO.  Worsted  spun  of  combed 
wool  on  the  small  wheel.     [Scotch.] 
Iheie  fingram.  stockins  spun  on  rooks  lyes. 

Colvil,  Mock  Poem,  ii,  9. 

fingrigo  (fing-grig'6),  n.  [The  Jamaica  name.] 
In  Jamaica,  the  Pisonia  aculeata,  a  spiny,  shrub- 
by climber. 

finial  (fin'i-al),  TO.  [<  ML.  *finialis,  <  L.  finis,  end: 
see  fine^  and  -aZ.]  1.  In  arch.,  the  ornamental 
termination  or  apex  of  a  pinnacle,  canopy,  ga- 


X.  Finial,  A.  D.  Z230,  Cathedral  of  Amiem,  France.  (From  Violiet-le- 
Duc's  "  Diet,  de  r  Architecture." }    2.  Finial,  I5tli  century, 

ble,  or  the  like,  consisting  usually  of  a  knob  or 
composition  of  foliage.  By  older  writers  the 
word  is  used  to  denote  not  only  the  termina- 
tion, but  the  whole  pyramidal  mass. 

From  this  faire  Palace  then  he  takes  his  Front, 
From  that  his  Finials. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Eartas's  Weeks,  i.  1. 

The  white  finials  of  Milan  Cathedral  shining  somewhere 

in  the  distance.  D.  6.  Mitchell,  Wet  Days. 

2.  In  decorative  art,  by  extension  from  archi- 
tecture, the  ornamental  termination,  usually  a 
knob,  cluster  of  leaves,  or  the  Uke,  of  any  up- 
ward-pointing part. 

He  groped  as  blind,  and  seem'd 
Always  about  to  fall,  grasping  the  pews 
And  oaken  T^maZs  till  he  touch 'd  the  door. 

Tennyson,  Aylmer's  Field. 

finic  (fiu'ik),  a.    Same  as  finical.    [Bare.] 
Does  he  think  to  be  courted  for  acting  theftnick  and 
conceited?  Collier. 

finical  (fin'i-kal),  a.  [A  var.  otflmlm,  assum- 
ing the  form  6i  an  ad j .  in  -al.']  Affecting  great 
nicety  or  extreme  elegance;  ovemice;  unduly 
particular  about  trifles;  fastidious:  same  as 
finikin. 

A  knave  ;  a  rascal ;  an  eater  of  broken  meats ;  a  base, 
proud,  shallow,  beggarly,  three-suited,  hundred-pouna, 
filthy,  worsted-stocking  knave ;  a  lily-liver'd,  action-tak- 
ing, whoreson,  glass-gazing,  superserviceable,^nwffl  rogue; 

one-trunk-inheriting  slave.  Shak.,  Lear,  il.  Z. 

Youare  too  rinicoJ  for  me;  speak  plain,  sir.  . 

B.  Jonson,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  iv.  4. 
The  king  also  reprobated  the  finical  embarrassments  of 
the  new  fashions,  and  seldom  wore  new  clothes. 

I.  V Israeli,  Lit.  Char.,  p.  673. 
=  Syn.  Finical,  Spruce,  Foppish.  Finical  applies  to  an 
overwrought  delicacy  of  taste  in  manners,  dress,  ana 
speech ;  spruce,  to  appearance,  especially  dress,  a  «pnj« 
person  being  too  conspicuously  trim  for  elegance  or  aig- 
nity ;  foppish,  to  absorption  in  the  vanities  of  dress,  au 
these  words  are  applied  especially  to  men.  See  coxcmm. 
Be  not  too  ;!mcaZ ;  but  yet  be  clean ; 
And  wear  well-f  ashiou'd  clothes,  like  other  men. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Art  of  love,  1.  678. 
Gowns  at  length  are  found  mere  masquerade. 
The  tassel'd  cap  and  the  spruce  band  a  jest, 
A  mock'ry  of  the  world !  Cowper,  Task,  li.  74» 

Foppish  airs 
And  histrionic  mumm'ry,  that  let  down 
The  pulpit  to  the  level  of  *«  sta«f.^^^^ .,  ^^ 

finicality  (fln-i-kal'i-ti),  n.  [<  finical  +  J*?'] 
1 .  The  state  or  quality  of  being  finical ;  finical 
ness.— 2.  Something  of  a  finical  nature;  a», 
that  is  a  mere  finicality.    Prescott. 


finically 

Really  (fln'i-kal-i),  adm.  In  a  finical  man- 
ner; with  extreme  or  affected  nicety.  Bailey, 
1727. 

^calness  (fln'i-kal-nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  finical;  extreme  nicety  in  dress,  man- 
ners, or  style;  foppishness;  fastidiousness. 
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mss-,  stem  of  certain  parts  of  finir,  ¥.  finir  = 
Fi.fenir  =  OSp.  finir  =  It.  finire,  <  L.  finire, 
end,  finish,  complete,  <  finis,  limit,  end :  see 
fine'-,  n.  and  v.]  I.  tram.  1.  To  bring  to  an 
end;  arrive  at  the  end  of ;  complete  bypassing 
throughout  the  length  or  extent  of:  as,  to  fin- 


NorJiad  Gribelin  any  thing  of  greatness  in  Ms  manner    ish  a  journey  or  an  imdertaWne-  to  Unish  the 
or  capacity,    ms^works^have  no  more  mark  than  ^Jiicai-     day ;  to  ^TOS?}  one's  Ufe. 


ness,  and  tliat  not  in  perfection,  can  give  tliem 

WcUpole,  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  HI.  244. 


:fillicking  (fin'i-king),  n.  [Also  finnicUng;  a 
var.  of  ^jMfcire,  assuming  the  form  of  a  verbal 
n.  in^M^i.]    Pussiness;  fastidious  ways, 


Neitlier  count  I  my  life  dear  unto  myself,  so  that  I 
might  Jimsh  my  course  with  joy.  Acts  xx.  24. 


I?  when  four  years  were  wholly  ^nisAed, 
She  threw  her  royal  robes  away. 

Tennyson,  Palace  of  Art. 

The  verse  laughs  at  such  ;!nmcKne',  and  asserts  its  true     3.  To  bring  to  eomnletion  •  pnTnTilfitfiVnrTnnWTiff 

Jviflion.  M.  Wadham,  Eng.  Versification,  p.  147.     or  dnino.  fTin  l»cf  ?i  flj.   i'  ''°™Pi?*^  DymaiJing 

„,.     .    ,      -^     .  '        .      ^     .,.,.'      or  o-omg  tne  last  or  nnal  part  of :  as,  to  fimsft 

Not  m  stuck-up  bowmg  and  scrapmg,  flnmckmff,  polite     the  reacUng  of  a  book  •  to  imioh  a  tnsk  asai^nfiH  ■ 

quadrillism,  but  in  good  active  dances,  that  make  every     t„  f;„ior„t",r„  '  ^°.7'™««  » t^asJsassignpa, 

limb  feel  pleasant  fatigue.  to  firnsh  a  house. 

B.  W.  Richardson,  Pop.  Scl.  Mo., XXX.  85. 

finicking  (fin'i-king),  a.  {_AlsofinmcMng;  a  var, 


of  finikin,  assuming  the  form  of  a  ppr.  in  4ng^.1 
Same  as  finikin. 

To  show  oft  his  possessions,  .  .  .  with  an  intended  su- 
periority in  his  rude  manliness  to  anything  aoJinicJnng. 
Mrs.  Olvpha/nt,  Ladies  Lindores,  p.  55. 

finicky  (fin'i-ki),  a.     [Var.  otfiniMn,  assuming 

the  form  of  an  adj.  in  -y\']    Same  as  finikin. 

[CoUoq.] 
finientt,  n.     [<  L.  finien(t-)s,  ppr.  of  finire,  end : 

see  finish.'\    Inastrol.,  the  horizon;  the  finitor. 
finific  (fi-nif'ik),  a.     [<  L.  finis,  end  (see^wei), 

-t-  -fious,  ifacere,  make.]    Rendering  limited  or 

finite'.     [Eare.] 
The  essential  ^«i;Sc  in  the  form  of  the  finite.    Coleridge. 
finified  (fin'i-fid),  p.  a.     Made  fine;  fine  in 

dress  or  affectedly  nice  in  manner;  dandyish; 

finical:  as,  how ^rei/eci  you  are !  he  has  become 

veij  finified.     [Colloq.,  U.  S.] 
finify  (fin'i-fi),  v.  t.    [<  fine^,  a.,  +  -i-fy,  make.] 

To  make  fine;  adorn.    [Obsolete  or  colloquial.] 
As  nimble  a  fine  fellow  of  his  feet  as  his  hands :  for 

there  is  a  noble  corn-cutter,  his  companion,  hath  .  . .  pared 

2.\iijlnijied  them.  B.  Jonson,  Pan's  Anniversary. 

All  the  morning  he  wasteth  in  finifying  his  body  to 

please  her  eye.  Man  in  the  Moon,  1609. 

finikin  (fin'i-kin),  a.  and  n.  [Also  finnikin  and, 
with  accom.  terminations,  finicking,  finicky, 
finical;  orig.  a  dial,  word,  of  D.  origin;  cf.  MD. 
fijnkens,  adv.,  precisely,  exactly,  neatly,  <  fijn, 
fine,  precise,  exact,,  +  dim.  -ken,  E.  -kin.]  I.  a. 
\.  Daintily  fine ;  dainty. 

With  that  came  in  a  wealthy  knight, 

Which  was  both  grave  and  old, 

And  after  him  &  finikin  lass. 

Did  shine  like  the  glistering  gold. 
RoUn  Hood  and  Allin  A  Dale  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  281). 

3.  Pettily  particular;  precise  in  trifles;  idly 
busy;  especially,  particular  about  dress. 

The  bearded  creatures  are  quite  as  finikin  over  their 
toilets  as  any  coijuette  in  the  world.  Thackeray. 

*  The  most^fnmfrin  of  us  must  needs  begrime  himself  in 
getting  forward  ever  so  little  a  distance. 

Contemporary  Rev.,  LIV.  33. 

II,  n.  A  sort  of 'pigeon  with  a  crest  some- 
what resembling  the  mane  of  a  horse, 
fining  (fi'ning),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  ^»e2,  v.']  1. 
(a)  The  process  of  refining  or  purifying.  (6) 
The  process  of  clarifying  wine  or  other  liquor 
by  hastening  the  deposition  of  floating  solid 
matters. 

Both  white  of  egg  and  gelatine  .  .  .  are  freely  used  for 
fining,  and  .  .  .  wines  that  have  been  freely  subjected  to 
vaclf  fining  keep  better  and  become  dryer  with  age. 

Pop.  SH.  Mo.,  XXVI.  672. 


He  is  the  half  part  of  a  blessed  man. 
Left  to  be  finished  by  such  a  slie. 

Shak.,K.  John,  ii.  2. 
Better  to  finish  one  small  enterprise  than  to  leave  many 
large  ones  half  done.       J.  F.  Clarke,  Self-Culture,  p.  349. 

3.  To  put  an  end  to;  terminate  the  existence, 
opposition,  etc.,  of;  destroy:  as,  to  finish  an 
enemy  by  an  overwhelming  defeat;  the  last 
blow  finished  him.     [Now  chiefly  coUoq.] 

Seventy  weeks  are  determined  upon  thy  people,  and 
upon  thy  holy  city,  to  finish  the  transgression,  and  to  make 
an  end  of  sins.  Dan.  ix.  24. 

4.  To  complete  and  perfect  in  detail;  elabo- 
rate carefully ;  put  the  final  touches  on,  espe- 
cially with  reference  to  smoothing  and  polish- 
ing. 

Age  sets  its  house  in  order,  and  finishes  its  works,  which 
to  every  artist  is  a  supreme  pleasure.    JBmerson,  Old  Age. 
I  call'd  him  Crichton,  for  he  seem'd 
All-perfect,  finish'd  to  the  finger-nail. 

Tennyson,  Edwin  Morris. 
To  put  the  finishing  hand  to.  See  hand.  -  Ssm.  1  and 
2.  To  end,  terminate,  close,  conclude,  complete,  perform, 
achieve. 
II.  inirans.  1.  To  arrive  at  the  end;  stop. 
They  sey  thei  shuU  neuer /enissAe  till  thei  have  a-vengid 
the  deth  of  Aungis.  And  thei  have  assembled  a  grete 
power,  and  wele  to  conquere  this  londe  be  force. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  64. 

2.  To  come  to  an  end ;  terminate ;  expire. 
These  her  women,  .  .  .  who,  with  wet  cheeks. 
Were  present  when  she  finish'd. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  v.  5. 
Exeter  doth  wish 
His  days  may  finish  ere  that  hapless  time. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  iii.  1. 

finish  (fin'ish),  ».  {_<  finish,  v.'i  1.  The  end  or 
last  part  of  any  movement  or  progress;  espe- 
cially, the  end  of  a  race  or  competitive  contest 
of  any  kind. 

I  have  followed  him  through  his  typical  Swedish  elk- 
hunt,  and  am  loth  to  leave  him  before  he  has  achieved 
some  sort  of  success  to  console  him  for  his  disastrous 
finish.  Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XLIII.  96. 

2.  The  last  work  performed  upon  any  object, 
whereby  it  is  completed  or  perfected. — 3.  Care- 
ful elaboration  or  its  result ;  polish:  as,  the  fin- 
ish of  a  work  of  art,  a  poem,  or  a  piece  of  cloth ; 
to  put  a  fine  finish  on  anything,  or  to  give  it  an 
exquisite  finish;  finish  in  deportment. 

To  us  who  write  in  a  hurry  for  people  who  read  in  a 
hurry,  finish  would  be  loss  of  time.  J.  Caird. 

4.  The  last  hard,  smooth  coat  of  plaster  on  a 
wall:  commonly  called  hard-finish,— Eliad  fin- 
ish, in  hooktyinding,  a  style  of  ornamenting  book-covers 
bymeans  of  heated  stamps,  without  ink  or  gold.— Curled 
finish,  in  metal-work,  an  ornamental  finish  giving  a  curled 
It  is  produced  by  the  manip- 
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fects  the  face  of  plates  by  cutting  out  superfluous  metal, 
rectifying  faults,  and  correcting  errors,  for  which  purpose 
he  outs  out  the  letters  or  words  to  be  changed  and  solders 
in  separate  types  or  cast  pieces,  (c)  In  paper^making,  the 
second  rag-pulping  machine  or  half-stufl  engine,  (d)  In 
the  mamifaeture  of  fabrics,  the  final  carder,  or  the  one 
that  delivers  the  sliver.  See  carding -machine,  (e)  In 
pianoforte-mMking,  the  workman  who  puts  the  action  to- 
gether and  fastens  it  into  the  case.  ' 
2.  One  who  or  that  which  puts  an  end  to  some- 
thing ;  in  coUoqiiial  use,  that  which  settles  or 
puts  the  finishing  touch  to  something. 

"  You  need  go  no  farther  on  your  flying  tour  of  matri- 
mony; my  house  and  my  heart  alike  are  open  to  you 
both."    "This  was  a  finisher,"  said  Lacklngton. 

T.  Hood,  Gilbert  Gurney,  II.  vL 

finishing-drill  (fin'ish-ing-dril),  n.    See  drill^. 

finishing-press  (fin'ish-ing-pi-es),  n.  A  press 
used  in  finishing;  specifically,  in  bookbinding, 
a  simple  form  of  press,  usually  made  of  two 
broad  blocks  of  wood,  connected  by  strong 
screws  of  wood,  which  are  intended  to  hold  a 
book  firmly  during  the  process  of  finishing. 

finishing-tool  (fin'ish-ing-tSl),  n.  In  lathe-work, 
a  turning-tool  with  a  cutting  edge  ground  to 
a  large  angle.  Such  tools  remove  a  very  thin 
chip,  and  are  often  used  simply  as  scrapers. 

finishmentt,  n.  [ME.  fynyshment,  fynisment,  < 
OF.  finessementffenissement;  &s  finish  +  -ment.l 
Finishing;  end;  death. 

Merlyn  be-gan  to  telle  the  lovynge  of  Ihesu  Criste,  and 
of  losep  Abaramathie,  like  as  they  hadden  ben  of  the  slayn ; 
and  of  Pieron,  and  of  othir  felowes  like  as  they  weren  de- 
parted, and  the  fynyshment  of  loseph  and  of  alle  other. 
Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  23. 

finish-turn  (fin'ish-t6rn),  V.  t.  To  subject  to  a 
final  operation  of  turning;  finish  by  the  action 
of  an  accurate  lathe. 

They  were  then  finish-turned  on  the  parts  fitting  into 
the  crank-webs.  Sd.  Amer.  Supp.,  p.  8889. 

finitti  "•  [^  Ij-  finitus,  pp.  ot  finire,  end:  see 
"  ■  ■   ]    A  limit.    Nares. 


appearance  to  the  surface, 
ulation  of  a  small  strip  of  oilstone  or  Ayr  stone. 
8.  The  process  of  becoming  clear:  said  espe-  finished  (fin'isht),j).  a.  Polished  to  the  highest 
cially  of  wine  and  other  liquors. — 3.  The  ma-  degree  of  excellence;  complete;  perfect:  as,  a 
terial  or  mixture  introduced  into  liquor  to  olari-    finislied  poem ;  a  finished  education.  * 

fy  it,  as  whites  of  eggs  or  alum,  it  is  customary 
to  mix  the  fining  with  a  little  of  the  liquor  and  beat  them 
thoroughly  together ;  the  mixture  is  then  poured  into  the 
cask  and  the  liquor  is  stirred. 

fining-forge  (fi'ning-forj),  n.  A  finery  or  re- 
heating furnace. 

fining-pot  (fi'ning-pot),  n.  A  vessel  in  which 
metals  are  refined. 

"^i  fining  pot  is  for  silver,  and  the  furnace  for  gold. 

Prov.  xvii.  3. 

fining-roller  (fl'ning-r6'''16r),  ».  In  a  paper- 
mabng  machine,  'a  cylindrical  sieve  of  wire 
cloth  by  which  the  coarse  fibers  and  knots  are 


A  finished  gentleman  is  perhaps  the  most  uncommon  of 
all  the  great  characters  in  life.     Steele,  Guardian,  No.  34. 

There  are  two  great  and  separate  senses  in  which  we 
call  a  thing  finished.  .  .  .  One,  which  refers  to  the  mere 
neatness  and  completeness  of  the  actual  work,  as  we  speak 
of  a  -weW-finished  knife-handle  or  ivory  toy ;  and  secondly, 
a  sense  which  refers  to  the  effect  produced  by  the  thing 
done,  as  we  call  a  picture  well  finished  if  it  is  so  full  in  its 
details  as  to  produce  the  effect  of  reality. 

Ruekin,  Modem  Painters,  IV.  ix.  §  3. 

Finished  drawing.  See  dramnsr.— Finished-spirit 
condenser,  that  part  of  a  still  in  which  the  work  of  con- 
densation is  completed,  and  from  which  the  hot  spirits 
pass  to  the  refrigerator  to  be  cooled. 


retained  while  the  &,;T/ ^"omd"  stuff  Ts  "per-  fiiiisher  (fln'fsh-6r),  «•     1-  O^f,  who  or  that 
mitted  to  pass  through.  '^^^'^^  finishes,  completes,  or  perfects. 

finis  (fi'nis),  n.  [L.,  the  end,  limit :  see  fine\ 
fimh.']  The  end;  conclusion:  a  word  occasion- 
ally, and  in  former  times  commonly,  placed  at 
the  end  of  a  book. 

lullSh  (fln'ish),  V,     [<  MB.  finischen,  finisshen, 
also  in  contr.  toTmfinehen  (like  punehen,  contr. 
^ipunisshen:  see  punch^  =  punish),  <  OFjfi- 
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Jesus,  the  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith.   Heb.  xii.  2. 
He  that  of  greatest  works  is  finisher 
Oft  does  them  by  the  weakest  minister. 
,  Shak.,  All's  WeU,  li.  1. 

SpeciflcaUy— (ffi)  In  bookbinding,  a  workman  who  takes 
the  incomplete  book  as  left  by  the  forwarder  and  finishes 
the  work  with  gilding  and  decoration  by  various  methods. 
(6)  In  stereotyping  and  eleetrotyping,  a  workman  who  per- 


And  soe  wee  early  ended  our  fifth  weekes  travell,  with 
the-^Tiii  of  that  sheere,  at  the  noble  city  of  Bristow. 

MS.  Lansdowne,  213. 

finite  (fi'nit),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  fini  =  Sp.  Pg.  It. 
finito,  <  L.  finitus,  pp.  oi  finire,  end,  complete, 
finish:  see  finish.  Cf.j^me^^  a.,  ult.  adoublet  of 
finite.']  I.  a.  1.  Not  too  great  nor  too  small  to  be 
naturally  susceptible  of  measurement,  whether  • 
measurable  by  us  or  not ;  not  infinite  nor  infin- 
itesimal. All  objects  of  ordinarjf  experience  are  finite; 
God,  eternity,  immensity,  and  the  like  are  not  finite.  Ety- 
mologically.yimte  means  having  an  end  or  terminal;  but 
this  signification  is  not  coextensive  with  the  English  use 
of  the  term.  Thus,  the  circumference  of  a  circle  has  no 
ends,  yet  is  finite ;  while  past  time  has  an  end,  yet  is  not 
finite.  So,  if  a  finite  arc  be  cut  out  of  a  parabola,  what  re- 
mains has  two  ends,  yet  is  not  finite. 

The  obvious  portions  of  extension  that  affect  our  senses 
carry  with  them  into  the  mind  the  idea  ot  finite ;  and  the 
ordinary  periods  of  succession  whereby  we  measure  time 
and  duration,  as  hours,  days,  and  years,  are  bounded 
lengths.  Locke,  Human  Understandmg,  II.  xviL  2. 

The  following  are  the  special  significations  of  the  word: 
(a)  As  applied  to  a  class  or  integer  number,  capable  of 
being  completely  counted :  this  is  the  fundamental  mean- 
ing. This  distinction  between  a  finite  and  an  infinite  class 
is  very  important,  because  there  is  a  peculiar  mode  of 
reasoning,  called  by  logicians  reasoning  by  transposed 
quantity,  which  is  applicable  to  finite  classes  alone.  The 
following  syllogism  is  an  example:  "Every  Hottentot 
kills  a  Hottentot ;  but  no  Hottentot  is  killed  by  more  than 
one  Hottentot ;  hence,  every  Hottentot  is  killed  by  a  Hot- 
tentot." If  by  the  Hottentots  is  here  meant  a  class  of 
wliich  a  complete  census  might  be  taken,  this  conclusion 
must  be  true,  provided  the  premises  are  true.  But  if  the 
"  generations  of  Hottentots  are  everlasting,  each  Hottentot 
might  kill  one  of  his  children,  and  yet  some  Hottentots 
might  die  natural  deaths.  Keasoning  by  transposed  quan- 
tity is  indispensable  In  the  higher  arithmetic  and  algebra ; 
and  consequently  in  these  branches  of  mathematics  the 
distinction  between  finite  and  infinite  classes  is  very  im- 
portant, (b)  As  applied  to  continuous  quantity,  smaller 
than  a  suitably  chosen  finite  number  multiplied  into  the 
unit  of  measurement,  and  larger  than  a  suitably  chosen 
finite  number  divided  by  the  unit  of  measurement. 

On  account  of  the  finite  speed  of  light,  each  star  appears 
to  describe  in  space  a  circle  of  fixed  magnitude,  in  a  plane 
parallel  to  that  of  the  ecliptic.  Tait,  Light,  §  66. 

(c)  Ingram., limited  by  person;  personal;  strictly  verbal ; 
not  infinitival  nor  participial. 

2.  Subject  to  limitations  or  conditions,  such 
as  those  of  space,  time,  circumstances,  and  the 
laws  of  nature :  as,  a  finite  being ;  finite  exis- 
tence or  duration. 

Only  I  discern 
Infinite  passion  and  the  pain 
Of  finite  hearts  that  yearn. 

Browning,  Two  in  the  Canipagna. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  or  relating  to  finite  be- 
ings: as,  finite  passions  or  interests Calculus 

of  finite  differences.  See  calculus.— 'Eiai.te  canon,  in 
music,  a  canon  whose  theme  comes  to  a  definite  end,  in- 
stead of  perpetually  returning  into  itself.  See  canoJi'.— 
Finite  existence,  the  mode  of  existence  of  everything 
except  God;  existence' in  the  ordinary  sense,  not  tran- 
scending our  power  to  imagine  it ;  contingent  existence.— 
Finite  term,    (a)  in  logic,  a  noun  or  verb  not  contain- 


finite 

Ing  a  nejrative  particle,  as  man, opposed  to  not-man;  also,a 
proposition  containing  only  finite  terms,  (b)  In  math.^  an 
intu^-aL  is  said  to  be  expressed  infinite  terms  when  it  is  ex- 
p^e^sed  without  resort  to  an  infinite  series,  althougli  it  may 
be  expressed  by  means  of  exponential,  elliptic,  or  Abelian 
functions  which  are  synonymous  with  infinite  series ;  but 
frequently  expressions  involving  higher  itinds  of  functions 
than  the  exponential  and  trigonometric  are  excluded. 

II.  H.  That  which,  is  finite;  finite  things  col- 
lectively :  used  only  with  the  defijiite  article. 

When  one  talks  of  the  infinite  in  terms  borrowed  from 
the  finite  .  .  .  his  words  are  not  symbols. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Emerson,  f. 

finite  (fi'nit),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  finited,  ppr. 
finiting.  [<  finite,  a.]  To  limit ;  fcs  the  limits 
of.     [Eare.] 

What  gives  me  identity:  i.  e.,  what  forever  fixes  or 

finites  me  to  my  own  consciousness,  and  to  others'  regard. 

H,  James,  Subs,  and  Shad,,  p.  85. 

finitelesst  (fi'nit-les),  a.  [<  finite  +  -less.l  Un- 
limited; infinite. 

It  is  ridiculous  unto  reason,  and  finiteless  as  their  de- 
sires. Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err. 

finitely  (fi'nit-li),  adv.    In  a  finite  manner  or  de- 
gree ;  within  limits ;  to  a  certain  degree  only. 
They  are  creatures  still,  and  that  sets  them  at  an  infinite 
distance  from  God ;  whereas  all  their  excellencies  can 
malce  them  but^m^e^y  distant  from  us.  StUlingfieet. 

flniteness  (fi'nit-nes),  n.  The  mode  or  quality 
of  being  fiiiite,  in  any  sense ;  a  finite  state  or 
condition;  limited  quality  or  character  as  re- 
gards extent,  duration,  power,  etc.:  as,  the 
finiteness  of  our  natural  powers ;  the  flniteness 
of  a  number. 

The  universe,  though  dependent  on  the  Infinite,  is  made 
up  of  individual  limited  atoms,  and  any  amount  of  finite- 
ness added  together  or  multiplied  cannot  reach  infinity. 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  XLV.  696. 
Once  alienated  from  God  and  plunged  into  finiteness  and 
sensuousness,  men  deified  the  powers  of  nature,  or  mortal 
men,  or  even  carnal  lusts,  as  in  Aphrodite. 

Schaff,  Hist.  Christ.  Church,  III.  §  11. 

fiinitorf  (fin'i-tor),  n.  [<  L.  finitor,  one  who  de- 
termines boundaries,  a  surveyor,  also  (sc.  oir- 
culus)  the  horizon,  <  finire,  end,  limit,  bound: 
see  finish,  fine^.~i    In  astroL,  the  horizon. 

finitude  (fin'i-tiid),  ».  [<  L.  finitus,  pp.:  see 
fijiite.  Cf.  infinitude.']  The  state  or  mode  of 
being  finite ;  especially,  subjection  to  limita- 
tions or  conditions ;  limitation.     See  finite,  2. 

The  fulness  of  the  creation,  and  the  finitude  of  the  crea- 
ture. Chalmers. 

fln-keel  (fin'kel'),  '"■■  A  projection  downward 
from  the  bottom  of  a  sailboat  or  yacht,  in  gen- 
eral shape  like  the  ventral  fin  of  a  fish.  The 
fln-lceel  is  usually  made  of  metal,  and  acts  as  additional 
ballast. 

flnkleti  '»■■    [Also  findkle,  fin'kel;  <  ME.  fynlcyl, 
fenkel,  a  var.  ot  fennel,  ult.  <  L.  feniculum,  dim. 
otfenum:  seefennel.'i    Fennel. 
Of  Finkle  or  Fennell,  and  Hempe. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Hiny,  xx.  9. 

Pinlander  (fin'lan-d6r), «.  [See-Kra«.]  A  na- 
tive or  an  inhaliitant  of  Finland;  a  Finn. 

finless  (fin'les),  a.  [i  fini- + -less.']  Destitute 
of  fins :  as,  finless  fish. 

finlet  (fin'let),  n.  \_<  fin^  +  -let.]  1.  A  little 
fin. —  2.  Technically,  in  ichth.,  detached  rays 
of  a  dorsal  or  anal  fin,  forming  a  kind  of  fin, 
especially  in  the  mackerel  family.  See  Seom- 
bridce. 

Serial  concrescence  of  primitively  distinct  metameric 
finXets.  J.  A.  Ryder. 

Finn  (fin),  ».  [Also  spelled  Mn;  <  ME.  Mnnes, 
AS.  Finnas,  pi.,  Finns,  Mnna  land,  land  of  the 
Finns ;  =  Icel.  Mnnr  =  Sw.  Dan.  Finne,  Finn ; 
cf.  Icel.  Finnland,  Sw.  Dan.  Finland,  Finland, 
said  to  be  a  translation,  equiv.  to  'fenland,' 
of  the  Finnish  name,  Suomi  or  Suomenmaa,  lit. 
the  swampy  region ;  cf .  Icel.  Norw.  ODan./en  = 
E.  feti^.]  1 .  A  native  of  Finland ;  a  Finlauder. 
—  2.  Ethnologically — (a)  A  member  of  the 
Finnic  race  in  general.  (6)  Specifically,  a  mem- 
ber of  that  branch  of  the  Finnic  race  inhabit- 
ing Finland  and  other  parts  of  northwestern 
Eussia,  and  calling  themselves  Suomi  or  Swoma- 
laiset.     See  Finnic. 

finnac  (fin'ak),  n.  [Also  finnack,  finnoc  (and^re- 
ner) ;  <  Grael.  fionnag.  a  white  trout,  a  young 
salmon,  (.fionn,  white ;  also  called  gealag,  <  geal, 
white.]  The  white  trout,  a  variety  of  Salmo 
fario.     [Scotch.] 

fi^an-haddock,  findon-haddock  (fin 'an-, 
fin'don-had"ok),  n.  [<  Finnan,  a  corruption 
of  Mridon  (pron.  fin'in),  a  fishing-village  near 
Aberdeen,  Scotland,  -I-  haddock.]  A  common 
name  for  smoked  haddock,  especially  that 
cured  at  Pindon. 

finned  (find),  a.  Having  a  fin  or  fins,  or  any- 
thing resembling  a  fin;  especially,  having  broad 
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edges  on  either  side,  as  a  plow ;  specifically,  in 
her.,  having  the  fins  of  a  different  tincture  from 
ijie  rest:  said  cf  a  fish  used  as  a  bearing:  as, 
a  fish  sable  finned  or. 
They  plough  up  the  turf  with  a  broad  finned  plough. 

Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

finneri(fin'to),».  [<.fin^  +  -er^.]  A  fin-whale  or 
a  finback;  any  member  of  the  Balmnopteridw. 
— Oregon  finner,  the  finback  whale  or  razorback,  Balce- 
noptera  Jieii/era.— Sharp-headed  finner,  the  smallest 
species  of  BaloETwptera  known  on  the  western  coast  of  the 
United  States ;  the  Bal(Enoptera  davidsoni:  generally  call- 
ed by  the  whalemen  a  young  finbaek. 

finner^  (fin'er),  n.    Same  as  finnac.    [Scotch.] 

finner-whale  (fin'6r-hwal),  n.   Same  as  finner'^. 

Finnic  (fin'ik),  a.  [<  Finn  +  -ic]  Pertaining 
or  relating  to  the  Finns  as  a  race,  or  to  the 
group  of  languages  spoken  by  them ;  Finnish, 
in  the  most  general  sense :  as,  the  Magyars  are 
a  Finnic  people. 

It  is  maintained  by  some  that  the  Finnic  languages  rep- 
resent the  oldest  forms  among  the  Uralo- Altaic  groups. 

Mneyc.  Brit,  IX.  219. 
Finnic  race,  an  ethnological  group  belonging  to  the 
Ural-Altaic  family  of  man,  scattered  over  northern  Rus- 
sia and  Scandinavia,  Siberia,  and  Hungary,  and  Including 
the  Finns  proper,  Lapps,  Estlionians,  Livonians,  Tchuds, 
Permians,  Ugrians,  Ostiaks,  Magyars,  etc.  They  all  ex- 
hibit physical  resemblances,  and  speak  similar  agglutina- 
tive languages,  unlike  any  others  spoken  in  Europe,  but 
related  to  the  Samoyedic,  Turkish,  Mongolian,  and  Tun- 
gusic  languages.  Their  language  is  also  called  Ugrian 
and  Finno- Hungarian. 

finnicking,  finnikin,  a.  and  n.  See  finicking, 
finikin. 

finning  (fin'ing),  n.  The  last  throes  of  a  whale 
in  dying.     See  to  fin  out,  under  fin^,  v.  i. 

Finnish  (fin'ish),  a.  and  n.  [=  Sw.  Dan.  F%nsk 
=  Icel.  Finnskr;  as  Finn  -1-,-isftl.]  I.  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Finland  or  its  inhabitants,  or  the 
Finnic  race. 

II.  n.  The  language  spoken  by  the  Finns 
proper,  called  by  themselves  Suomi.  it  is  a  dia- 
lect of  the  Ugiian  or  Finno-Hungarian  branch  of  the  Ural- 
Altaic  or  Scythian  family,  and  is  proximately  related  to 
the  Lappish  and  many  languages  of  the  aborigines  of  Rus- 
sia, and  to  the  Hungarian.    See  Finnic. 

finny  (fin'i),  o.  [ifin'^  +  .y^.]  1.  Having  fins; 
finned :  as,  finny  fish. 

The  fish-market  was  full  of  finny  monsters  of  the  deep, 
all  new  and  strange  to  us. 

Lady  Brassey,  Voyage  of  Sunbeam,  I.  iv. 

2.  Fishy;  fish-Uke;  of  the  nature  of  fish:  as, 
the  finny  tribes. 

She  mles  the  feather'd  Kind  &nd  finny  Race. 

Congreve,  Hymn  to  Venus. 

3.  Containing  fish:  as,  the  .^jik^  deep.     Gold- 


fir-cone 

the  best  examples.    True  fiords  can  exist  only  where  a 

steep  and  lofty  mountain-range  borders  closely  on  the  sea 

King  Olat's  ships  came  sailing 

Northward  out  of  Drontlieim  haven 

To  the  mouth  of  Salten  Fiord. 

Longfellow,  Saga  of  King  Olaf. 
The  frozen  fi/irds  were  Ashless, 
The  earth  withheld  her  grain. 

Whittier,  Dole  of  Jarl  Thorltell, 
We  see  that,  in  whatever  language  it  ia  that  Brentesion 
means  a  stag's  horn,  the  name  was  not  unfittingly  given 
to  the  anilev-like  fiords  of  this  little  inland  sea. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  312, 

fior  di  persico  (fyor  de  par'si-ko).  [It.,  lit. 
peach-flower :  fi,or,fiore,  <  li. flos  (fior-), flower; 
di,  <  L.  de,  of;  persico,  <  L.  persicum,  peach: 
see  fiower,  de^,  peach^.]  A  rich  marble,  mot- 
tled with  red  and  white,  found  among  Roman 
ruins  in  Italy,  and  often  used  again  in  more 
recent  buildings. 

fiorett,  «•    Same  assure*. 

fiorin  (fi'o-rin),  «.  [Ir.  fiorthan,  a  long  coarse 
grass.]  An  Irish  name  for  white  or  marsh  bent, 
Agrostis  vulgaris,  var.  alba,  a  common  grass  in 
pastures. 

fiorite  (fio'rit),  n.  [<  Santa  Fiore  in  Tuscany 
(where  it  is  found)  -I-  -iteK]  A  variety  of  si- 
licious  sinter  found  incrusting  volcanic  tufa. 
It  is  found  in  the  vicinity  of  hot  springs  and  volcanoes  in 
globular,  botryoidal,  and  stalactitic  concretions  with  a 
pearly  luster,  and  consists  of  silica  (sometimes  impure 
from  the  presence  of  alumina),  iron  peroxid,  and  water. 
Geyserite  is  a  variety  occurring  about  the  orifices  of  gey- 
-sers. 

fioritura  (fyo-ri-to'rS,),  n. ;  pi.  fioriture  (-re). 
[It.,  lit.  aflowering,  flourishing,  iflM'vre,  flower, 
flourish :  see  fiourish.]  In  music,  an  ornament 
or  embellishment,  as  a  trill,  turn,  etc.,  intro- 
duced into  a  melody:  commonly  in  the  plural. 

fipi  (fip),  v.t.;  pret.  and  pp.  fipped,  ppr.  fipjnvg. 
[E.  dial.,  a  reduction  of  fillip  or  flip^.  Cf.  G. 
fiP2Jsen,&l]ip,fipps,a,£i.\Yp.]  TofilUp.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

fip2(fip),«.  lAn  abhv.  ot  fippenny.]  Afippenny 
bit.     [Local,  U.  S.] 

I  haven't  hardly  a  hair  left  to  my  hide,  or  a  pewter  fip 
in  my  pocket.  S.  Judd,  Margaret,  ii.  7, 

fippence  (fip'gns),  n.    A  contracted  form  otfive- 


finochio  (fi-no'ki-o),  n.  [It.  finocchio,  fennel,  < 
L.  feniculum,  fennel :  see  fennel.]  Fceniculum 
dulce,  a  variety  of  fennel ;  sweet  fennel.  io«e- 
don. 

fines  (fe'nos),  n. pi.  [Sp., pi.  of  fino,  fine,  excel- 
lent: seefine^.]  Wool  from  merino  sheep  next 
in  quality  to  the  best :  a  trade-term. 

fin-pike  (fin'pik),  ».  A  fish  of  the  family  Po- 
ly pteridce  and  genus  Polypterus;  a  polypterid. 
See  iichir. 

fin-ray  (fin'ra),  n.  One  of  the  rays  of  the  fin  of 
a  fish.  See  the  extract,  and  cut  under  scapu- 
locoracoid. 

A  form  of  dermal  exoskeleton,  which  is  peculiar  to  and 
highly  characteristic  of  fishes,  is  found  in  the  fin-rays. 
.  .  .  OvAinsiryfinyrays  are  composed  of  a  hornlike,  or  more 
or  less  calcified,  substance,  and  are  simple  at  the  base,  but 
become  jointed  transversely,  and  split  up  longitudinally, 
toward  their  extremities.  Huxley,  Anat.  Vert,,  p.  41. 

fin-S^iue  (fin'spin),  n.  A  spine  of  a  fish's  fin; 
a  spinous  ray  of  a  fin. 

fin-spined  (fin'spind),  a.  Having  spiny  fins; 
aoanthopterygious. 

fintt,  V.  A  Middle  English  and  Anglo-Saxon 
contraction  of  findeth.    See  find. 

fintock  (fin'tok),  n.  [<  Gael,  fiundac]  A  Scot- 
tish name  for  the  cloudberry,  Bubus  Chamce- 
morus. 

fin-toed  (fin'tod),  a.    Same  as  fin-footed. 

finweed  (fin'wed),  «.  A  local  English  name 
of  the  Orwnis  arvensis. 

fin-whale  (fin'hwal),  n.    Same  as  finner''^. 

fin-winged  (fin'wingd),  a.  Having  wings  like 
fins  or  fiippers,  as  a  penguin. 

fiord,  fjord  (fy&rd),  n.  [Also  fyord;  <  Norw. 
and  Dan.  afford  =  Sw.  _ffard  =  Icel.  fjordhr,  a 
frith,  a  bay  (larger  than  a  vik,  a  small  crescent- 
formed  inlet  or  creek);  akin  to  E.  ford,  and 
to  L.  partus,  a  haven.  From  the  Icel.  fjordhr 
comes 'M^.  firth,  mod.  ^.  firth,  frith :  seefrith^, 
firth^,  ford,  port^.]  A  deep  indentation  of  the 
land,  forming  a  comparatively  narrow  arm  of 
the  sea,  with  more  or  less  precipitous  slopes 
or  cliffs  on  each  side.    The  coast  of  Norway  offers 


fippenny  (fip'e-ni),  a.  A  contracted  form  otfive- 
pen/ny. — Fippenny  bit,  fivepence :  a  colloquial  name  for- 
merly common  in  Pennsylvania  and  several  of  the  Soutli- 
ern  States  for  the  Spanish  half-real,  the  value  of  which 
was  about  6  cents, 

fipple  (fip'l),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  1.  The 
under  lip.  [Prov.  Eng.] —  2+.  A  stopper,  as  at 
the  mouth  of  a  musical  wind-instrument. 

Some  kind  of  wind  Instruments  are  blown  at  a  small 

hole  in  the  side,  which  straitneth  the  breath  of  the  first 

entrance ;  the  rather,  in  respect  of  their  traverse,  and 

stop  above  the  hole,  which  performeth  iTxsfippU's  part. 

Bacon,  Nat,  Hist,  §  116, 

fir  (f 6r),  n.  [<  ME.  fir,  fur,  firre,  fyrre,  rather 
from  Scand.  than  from  AS.  ^fu/rh,  which  would 
give  ME.  *furwe,  E.  *furrow  (cf.  AS.  furli,  a 
furrow,  E.  furrow),  and  is  found  only  in  comp., 
in  the  single  gloss  "furh-wudu,  puius,"fir-wood, 
i.  e,,  fir-tree ;  =  OHa.  forha,MB.Q.  vorhe,  G. 
fohre  =  Icel.  fura  =  Norw.  fura,  furu,  fora, 
foro  =  Sw.  fura,  fwr  (in  comp.  furu-)  =  Dan. 
fyr  (in  comp.  fyrre-),  fir  (cf.W.  pyr,  fir);  akin  to 
OHGr.  vereh-eih  {eih  =  B.  oak),  Lombard.  fmM, 
the  Italian  oak  (L.  oesculus),  G.ferch,  oak,  =  L. 
quercus,  oak:  see  Qtiercus.  The  L.  for  'flr 
is  abies :  see  Abies.  For  the  relation  E.  /  =  L- 
qu,  of.  E.  four  =  L.  quattuor.  Not  related,  as 
sometimes  asserted,  either  to  fire,  to  furge,  or  to 
forest.]  A  coniferous  tree,  properly  of  the  ge- 
nus Abies,  in  distinction  from  the  spruce  (Picea): 
a  term  also  applied,  more  loosely,  to  trees  of 
other  genera,  as  Picea  and  Pinus.  See  Abies. 
Among  the  true  firs  are  the  silver  firs,  AUes  fectimtaol 
Europe  and  A.  Numidica  of  the  Atlas  mountains ;  the  bal- 
sam-fir or  balm-of-Gilead  fir  of  the  Alleghanies,  A.  OM- 
samea;  the  balsam-fir  or  white  fir  of  the  Rocky  Momi- 
tains,  A.  concolar;  the  red  firs  of  the  Pacific  coast,  A,no- 
bilis  and  A.  magnifica;  the  white 'fir  of  the  same  WO". 
A.  grandis;  and  the  sacred  flr  of  Mexico,  A.  ««(7«'»«j 
Of  other  genera  are  the  Scotch  fir,  Pinus  sylvestns,  ana 
the  spruce-fir  or  Norway  spruce,  Picea  excelsa;  tM  'ea, 
yellow,  or  Douglas  fir  of  western  America,  Pseiidomff 
Douglasii;  the  parasol-fir  of  Japan,  Sciadopitys  vertKU- 
lata  ;  and  the  plum-fir  of  Chili,  Podoca/rpus  Amiim.  in» 
gnetaceous  genera  Ephedra  and  Gnetum  are  Known  « 
joint-firs. 

But  how  the  fyr  was  maUed  up  on  highte, 
And  eke  the  names  how  the  trees  highte, 

As  ook,  fin'e,  birch,  etc.  .  „,  ,    ,  oAfl« 

bAttwer,  Knight's  Tale,  1. 2068. 

Lofty  ;!?•»■  which  grace  the  Mountain's  Brow. 

Cmgreve,  Hymn  to  Veniu. 

fir-apple  (f6r'apn),  ■«.    A  fir-cone,    [fng;]    . 
fir-cone  (fto'kon),  n.    The  cone-shaped  fruit  or 
the  fir. 


fixe 

flre  (fir))  "•  [Early  mod.  E.  also  fyre;  <  ME. 
fire,  fir,  fyre,  fyr,  fier,  fyer,  fmr,  etc.,  <  AS.  fyr 
=  OS.  fiwr  =  OFries.  fior,  fiur  =  D.  vier,  vuw 
=  MLG-.  vur,  vili/r,  vuir,  vuer,  LQ-.  vHr,  mier  = 
OHG.  fuir,  later  Jiur,  MHGr.  vuir,  viw,  Gr.  feuer 
=  leel.  fyri  (and  poet,  fiirr)  =  Sw.  Dan.  fyr 
—  Umbrian  pir  =  Gr.  nvp,  fire  (>  E.  j)^re, 
q.  v.),  dial.  Trh'ip  (ef.  TriJpdiif,  a  toron).  Differ- 
ent words  are  used  in  Goth,  {fon,  gen.  funins, 
fire ;  of.  leel.  funi,  a  flame),  in  L.  and  Skt.  (L. 
ignis  =  Skt.  agrd,  fire),  and  in  Rom.  (It.  fvoco 
=  Sp.  fv^go  =  Pg.  fogo  =  F.  /eM,  fire,  <  L.  foeus, 
fireplace:  see /we/, /ocMs).]  1.  T^he  visible  heat, 
01  light,  evolved  by  the  action  of  a  hig;h  tem- 
perature on  certain  bodies,  which  are  in  con- 
sequence styled  inflammable  or  combustible; 
combustion,  or  the  heat  and  light  evolved  dur- 
ing the  process  of  combustion.  Anciently,  flre,  air, 
earth,  and  water  were  regarded  as  the  four  elements  of 
which  all  things  are  composed ;  and  flre  continued  until 
comparatively  recent  times  to  be  considered  a  distinct  im- 
ponderable substance,  existing  throughout  the  universe 
in  the  supposed  form  of  caloric.    See  combustion,  Jlame, 

The  Lindsays  flew  lilie^re  about, 

Till  all  the  fray  was  done. 

Battle  of  Otterbourne  (Child's  Ballads,  VII.  24). 

Thou  wouldst  as  soon  go  kindle /re  with  snow 
As  seek  to  auench  the  flre  of  love  with  words. 

Shak.,  T.  a.  of  V.,  ii.  7. 

Wheresoe'er  I  am,  by  night  and  day, 
All  earth  and  air  seem  only  burning /re. 

Tennyson,  (Enone. 

In  popular  language,  the  word  element  is  often  referred 
to;!re,  air,  earth,  and  water.  A  very  slight  acquaintance 
with  chemistry  is  sutBcient  to  prove  that  air,  earth,  and 
water  are  compound  bodies,  and  that  flre  is  mainly  the 
result  of  a  high  temperature  on  certain  bodies. 

W.  A.  Miller,  Elem.  of  Chem.,  §  1. 

2.  Fuel  in  a  state  of  combustion,  as  on  a  hearth 
or  the  ground,  or  in  a  grate,  stove,  or  furnace ; 
a  burning  mass  of  material  lighted  for  the  sake 
of  warmth  or  for  the  utilization  of  the  heat  or 
Ught  from  it. 

Bryng  la  fyre  on  alhalawgh  day. 
To  condulmas  euen,  I  dar  weUe  say. 

Saiees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  311. 

And  ther  with  owt  the  Door  in  the  Courte,  on  the  left 
honde,  ys  a  tree  with  many  stonys  a  bowght  it,  wher  the 
ministres  of  the  Jewys  and  Seynt  Petir  with  them  warmyd 
them  by  the  ^er. 

Torkington,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  36. 

Now  the  king  sat  in  the  winterhouse  in  the  ninth  month : 
and  there  was  afire  on  the  hearth  burning  before  him. 

Jer.  xxxvi.  22. 

In  winter's  tedious  nights  sit  by  the  flre 

With  good  old  folks.  Shak.,  Kich.  II.,  v.  1. 

3.  The  burning  of  any  large  collection  of  ma- 
terial, as  a  building,  town,  forest,  etc. ;  a  con- 
flagration: as,  the  great  fire  of  London  or  of 
Chicago  I  a  forest  or  a  prairie  fire. 

Kfyre  is  foul  affray  in  thinges  drie. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  28. 

Where  two  raging /res  meet  together, 
They  do  consume  the  thing  that  feeds  their  fury. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  ii.  1. 

Grub-street !  thy  fall  should  men  and  gods  conspire. 
Thy  stage  shall  stand,  ensure  it  but  from /re. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iii.  3. 

Till  the  last /re  burn  all  between  the  poles. 

Cowper,  Conversation,  1.  756. 

4.  A  spark  or  sparks ;  specifically,  a  spark,  as 
from  red-hot  iron,  or  from  flint  or  other  stones 
when  struck. 

His  spurs  o'  steel  were  sair  to  bide. 
And  fra  her  fore-feet  flew  the  fire. 

Annan  Water  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  188). 

5.  Plashing  light ;  vivid  luster;  splendor. 

She  is  very  beautiful,  and  very  like  her  father,  with  eyes 
full  of /re,  and  great  expression  in  all  her  features. 

Macaiday,  Life  and  Letters,  I.  211. 

6.  In  precious  stones,  the  quality  of  refracting 
and  dispersing  light,  and  the  brilliancy  of  effect 
that  comes  from  this  quality. —  7.  A  luminous 
body;  a  star.     [Poetical.] 

Before  him  burn 
Seven  lamps,  as  in  a  zodiac  representing 
The  heavenly /re«.  Milton,  P.  L.,  xii,  256. 

Yon  fair  stars,  .  .  . 

Cold  fires,  yet  with  power  to  burn  and  brand 
His  nothingness  into  man.   Tennyson,  Maud,  xviii. 

8.  A  sensation  of  internal  heat  arising  from 
either  a  physical  or  a  mental  cause ;  an  inflam- 
matory process  or  effect. 

What /re  is  in  mine  ears?  Shak.,  Much  Ado,  iii.  1. 
8.  Ardor;  burning  desire;  passionate  love  for 
something. 

Out  he  flash'd. 
And  into  such  a  song,  such /re  for  fame. 
Such  trumpet-blowings  in  it,  .  .  . 
That  when  he  stopt,  we  long'd  to  hurl  together. 

Tennyson,  Merlin  and  Vivien. 
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10.  Consuming  violence,  as  of  temper;  fierce- 
ness; vehemence:  as,  the  fire  of  love  or  of  en- 
mity. 

,ror  Wealth  he  seeks,  nor  feels  Ambition's  Fires. 

Congreve,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Art  of  Love. 
He  had /re  in  his  temper.  Bp.  Atterbury. 

1 1 .  Liveliness  of  imagination ;  vigor  of  fancy ; 
force  of  sentiment  or  expression ;  capacity  for 
ardor  and  zeal ;  animation ;  vivacity. 

Old  as  we  are,  our  soul  retains  a /re 
Active  and  quick  in  motion.    Ford,  Fancies,  v.  1. 
His  flre  is  out,  his  wit  decayed. 

Swift,  Death  of  Dr.  Swift. 

Mrs.  Hebecca  Quickly,  whom  he  married,  had  all  that 

the /re  of  youth  and  a  lively  manner  could  do  towards 

making  an  agreeable  woman.     Steele,  Spectator,  No.  100. 

And  bless  their  Critic  with  a  Poet's /re. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  1.  676. 

Pitt's  .  .  .  ardour  and  his  noble  bearing  put  fire  into 

the  most  frigid  conceit.  Macaulay,  William  Pitt. 

12.  Subjection  to  evil  effects  of  any  kind;  es- 
pecially, overwhelming  trouble;  severe  trial: 
used  with  reference  to  the  old  or  savage  prac- 
tice of  trial  or  torture  by  fire,  ftnd  especially 
to  the  jpassing  through  the  fire  to  Moloch  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible :  as,  to  pass  through  or  be 
subjected  to  the  fires  of  afaiotion. 

Not  passing  thro'  the  fire 
Bodies,  but  souls  —  thy  children's— thro'  the  smoke, 
The  blight  of  low  desires.       Tennyson,  Aylmer's  Field. 

13.  [<  fire,  V.  t.,  6.]  The  firing  or  discharge 
of  firearms ;  the  discharge  of  a  number  of  fire- 
arms, as  rifles,  muskets,  or  cannon,  from  a 
body  of  troops,  a  battery,  or  the  Uke:  as,  to 
be  under  fire;  to  silence  the  enemy's  fire;  en- 
filade and  ricochet  fire,  etc.  Artillery  flre  is  said 
to  be  direct  viiiGn  the  line  of  flre  is  perpendicular  to  the 
line  aimed  at,  and  the  projectile  does  not  touch  the  in- 
termediate ground ;  oblique  when  the  line  of  flre  makes 
an  angle  less  than  90°  witli  tlie  front  of  the  object ;  enfi- 
lading  when  the  line  of  flre  is  nearly  parallel  to  the  para- 
pet or  line  of  troops  to  be  swept;  reverse  when  the  line  of 
flre  forms  a  horizontal  angle  greater  than  30°  with  the  in- 
terior slope  of  the  parapet  or  the  line  of  troops  exposed 
to  its  effects  ;  slant  when  the  angle  made  with  the  inte- 
rior slope  is  less  than  30° ;  horizontal  wlien  the  piece  has 
but  a  small  angle  of  elevation  and  the  projectile  strikes 
the  object  without  striking  the  intermediate  ground ;  ver- 
tical when  the  piece  has  a  gi*eat  angle  of  elevation,  as  in  the 
case  of  mortars ;  ricochet  when  tiie  elevation  is  slight  and 
the  projectile  strikes  the  earth  or  water  and  rebounds  one  or 
more  times  (used  chiefly  with  reduced  charges  for  enfllad- 
ing  purposes) ;  rolling  when  the  axis  of  the  piece  is  parallel 
to  the  ground,  or  nearly  so,  and  the  projectile  malces  a 
series  of  ricochets ;  plunging  when  the  piece  is  situated 
above  the  plane  of  the  object  flred  at. 

Bullets  would  sing  by  our  foreheads,  and  bullets  would 

rain  at  our  feet— 
Fire  from  ten  thousand  at  once  of  the  rebels  that  girdled 
us  round.  Tennyson,  Defence  of  Lucknow. 

They  were  under /re  for  more  than  two  hours,  and  every 
vessel  was  struck  many  times,  but  with  little  damage  to  the 
gunboats.  U.  S.  Grant,  Personal  Memoirs,  I.  463. 

A  dropping  flre.  See  drop,  v.i. — A  flaught  o'  fire.  See 
flaugm.—Aitmery  fire.  See  def.  13.— Ascending  fires. 
See  /reworft.— Baptism  Of  flre.  See  baptism.— Blind 
fire.  See  Windi.— Center  fire.  See  ce9i«er-/re.— Central 
flre,  a  flre  which,  according  to  the  Pythagoreans,  occupies 
the  center  of  the  universe  and  was  the  first  thing  made, 
being  the  germ  of  everything  else.  Copernicus  and  others 
supposed  the  sun  was  intended.— Chinese  flre,  a  com- 
position used  in  fireworks.  It  consists  of  16  parts  of  gun- 
powder, 8  of  niter,  3  of  charcoal,  10  of  small  cast-iron  bor- 
ings, and  3  of  sulphur.— Colored  flres,  the  tinted  flames 
produced  by  the  salts  of  barium,  strontium,  sodium,  cop- 
per, and  other  metals,  or  the  compositions  used  to  produce 
such  flames.  Variousmixtures  are  employed, andthelights 
are  used  for  signals,  in  pyrotechny,  etc.—  Cross  flre.  See 
crossfire.—  Curved  fire.    See  the  extract. 

When  a  projectile  is  flred  so  as  just  to  clear  an  interpos- 
ing cover,  and  then  descend  upon  the  object,  the  line  of 
flre  being  perpendicular  or  nearly  so  to  the  front  of  troops 
or  works  to  be  destroyed,  such  practice  is  termed  curved 
flre,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  ricochet. 

Farrow,  MiL  Encyc,  I.  441. 
Elmo's  flre.  Same  as  coriJOsant.-False  flre.  (a)  A  blue 
flame  made  by  burning  certain  combustibles  in  a  wooden 
tube,  used  as  a  signal  during  the  night,  (b)  A  flre  kmdled 
with  the  object  of  leading  a  ship  to  destruction ;  a  false  or 
misleading  beacon. 

Shipwrecked,  kindles  on  the  coast 
False  flres,  that  others  may  be  lost. 

Wordsworth,  To  Lady  Fleming. 

Kre  of  the  periphery,  a  fire  which,  according  to  the 
Pythagoreans  and  other  ancient  philosophers,  occupies  the 
circumference  of  the  universe.— Fixed  flres.    See  flre- 
worft.— Greek  flre,  a  combustible  composition  the  con- 
stituents of  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  asphalt,  niter, 
and  sulphur.    It  would  bum  on  or  under  water,  and  was 
used  Avith  great  effect  in  war  by  the  Greeks  of  the  Eastern 
Empire,  who  kept  its  composition  secret  for  several  hun- 
dred years.    Upon  the  conquest  of  Constantmople  the 
secret  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Mohammedans  to 
whom  it  rendered  repeated  and  valuable  service.    Also 
Grecian  fire. 

The  Saracens,  by  throwing  Greek  fire  on  the  Christians, 
burnt  many  of  their  boats  and  killed  the  people  m  them, 
thus  obtaining  the  victory.        .....  t  ooo 

Quoted  in  Hemtt's  Ancient  Armour,  I.  328. 

HoUow  flre.  (a)  A  peculiar  kind  of  hearth  or  furnace 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  for  tin-plates,  and  so  ar- 
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ranged  that  the  metal,  in  the  form  of  "stamps"  (bais 
broken  into  pieces  weighing  about  a  quarter  of  a  hundred 
each),  is  heated  in  the  flames,  and  does  not  come  in  di- 
rect contact  with  the  fuel,  thus  avoiding  contaminatiou 
by  sulphur.  (6)  A  flre  burning  chiefly  in  the  interior  of 
the  mass  of  fuel,  so  as  to  avoid  waste  of  the  coal  by  com- 
bustion on  the  outside,  where  it  is  not  in  contact  with  the 
metal.  For  the  common  blacicsmith's  flre  semi-bituminous 
coal  is  preferred. — Holy  fire,  in  the  Koman  Catholic  and 
Oriental  churches,  a  light  kindled  on  Holy  Satm'day  (the 
Saturday  preceding  Easter  Sunday)  by  sparks  from  a  flint, 
and  used  to  relight  tlie  church  lamps,  aU  of  which  are  ex- 
tinguished on  Good  Friday.  In  the  Greek  Church  the  flre 
is  claim  ed  to  be  a  miraculous  gift  from  heaven.  At  Eome 
the  ceremony  is  perfomied  in  presence  of  the  pope.  At 
Jerusalem  the  lighting  of  the  holy  flre  is  celebrated  by  the 
Greek  and  Armenian  clergy  combined  in  the  Chui'ch  of  the 
Holy  Sepulcher,  amid  a  scene  of  wild  enthusiasm  on  the 
part  of  the  spectators.— Kentish  fire.  See  Kentish. — 
Letters  of  fire  and  sword,  in  the  ancient  law  of  Scot- 
land, letters  of  ejectment  issued  by  the  Privy  Council,  and 
directed  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  authorizing  him  to  caU 
the  assistance  of  the  county  to  dispossess  a  tenant  who  re- 
tained his  possession  contrary  to  the  order  of  the  judge 
and  the  diligence  of  the  law. — Line  of  fire  (milit.),  a  line 
formed  by  the  prolongation  of  the  axis  of  a  firearm  for- 
ward.— Obliqiue  fire,  a  phi'ase  noting  a  form  of  action  in 
firearms,  in  which  the  plunger  which  explodes  the  cai't- 
I'idge  moves  obliquely  to  the  axis  of  the  barrel. — On  fire, 
ignited;  inflamed;  bm-ning;  hence,  flgui-atively,  eager;  ai'- 
dent;  zealous.    See  a/re. 

Beceiv'd  my  heart  an  offering  all  oii  fire, 
Kindled,  and  fed,  and  blown  by  strong  Desire. 

■  J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  ii.  88. 
All  frets 
But  chafing  me  on  fire  to  find  my  bride. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  i. 
Out  Of  the  frying-pan  into  the  flre.  See  frying-pan.  — 
Primitive  flre,  a  flre  which,  according  to  Heraclitus  and 
other  ancient  philosophers,  was  the  primitive  material  out 
of  which  the  universe  was  formed.—  Rotating  fires.  See 
firework. — Running  flre  (mUit.),  the  rapid  discharge  of 
fli'earms  by  a  line  of  troops  in  succession.—  St.  Anthony's 
flre.  Same  as  erysipelas.—  St.  Elmo's  flre.  Same  as  cor- 
posant.— St.  Francis's  firet,  probably  the  same  as  St. 
Anthony's  fire. 

All  these,  and  many  evils  moe  haunt  ii'e. 
The  swelling  Splene,  and  Frenzy  raging  rife. 
The  shaking  Palsey,  and  Saint  Frauncesfire. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  iv.  35. 

The  fat  is  In  the  fire.  See  /o(i.— To  hank  a  flre,  to 
give  flre,  to  hang  flre.  See  the  verbs.— To  heap  coals 
of  flre  on  one's  head.    See  coal.—lo  play  with  flre, 

to  meddle  carelessly  or  ignorantly  with  a  dangerous  mat- 
ter ;  do  anything  lightly  or  for  amusement  that  may  cause 
great  trouble  or  suffering.- To  pour  oil  on  the  flre, 
to  add  fuel  to  the  flame — that  is,  to  do  or  say  something 
likely  to  intensify  existing  passion  or  trouble. — To  set  on 
flre.    (a)  To  apply  fire  to ;  cause  to  burn. 

And  [they]  a-bide  so  in  this  manere  till  tydinges  com  to 
hem,  that  her  enmyes  were  entred  into  the  londe  that  sette 
on  fire  oner  all  ther  as  thei  myght  eny  liarme  do. 

JferKTi  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  380. 

Now  the  children  of  Judah  had  fought  against  Jenisa- 
lem  .  .  .  and  «e(  the  city  on  fire.  Judges  i.  8. 

(i>)  Figuratively,  to  make  fiery ;  inflame ;  excite  violently. 

The  tongue  .  .  .  setteth  on  fire  tlie  course  of  nature ; 
and  it  is  set  on  fire  of  hell.  Jas.  iii.  6. 

To  set  the  river  (or  the  Thames,Hudson,  or  other  river, 
according  to  locality)  on  fire,  to  accomplish  something 
surprising  or  remarkable ;  cut  a  figure  in  the  world :  al- 
always  used  with  a  negative :  as,  he  is  a  smart  fellow 
enough,  but  he'll  jiever  set  the  river  on  fire.  See  temse. — 
To  strike  flre,  to  produce  a  spai'k  or  flame  by  friction  or 
concussion. 

Striking  fire,  I  kindled  some  heath  and  dry  sea-weed,  by 
which  I  roasted  my  eggs.    Swift,  Gulliver's  Travels,  iii.  1. 

To  tafke  flre.    (a)  To  become  ignited;  begin  to  burn. 

The  sapless  wood,  divested  of  the  bark. 
Grows  fungous,  and  takes  fire  at  every  spark. 

Cowper,  Conversation,  1.  54. 
(&)  Figuratively,  to  become  inflamed ;  be  violently  excited 
or  aroused. 

I  am  no  courtier,  of  a  light  condition, 
Apt  to  f afte  fire  at  every  beauteous  face. 
That  only  serves  his  will  and  wantonness. 

Fletcher  (and  another).  Elder  Brother,  iv.  3. 

■White  Bengal  flre,  a  very  brilliant  light  produced  by 
means  of  pure  metallic  arsenic. 
fire  (fir),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  fired,  ppr.  firing. 
[<  MB.  firen,  fyren,furen,  set  on  fijre,  expose  to 
fire,  animate,  <  AS.  fyrian,  found  only  in  the 
sense  of  'give  warmth  to,'  =  D.  vuren  =  MLG. 
vuren,  LG.  fiiren  =  Sw.  fyra  =  Dan.  fyre,  fire ; 
from  the  noun.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  set  on  fire; 
enkindle:  as,  to  fire  a  house  or  a  chimney;  to 
fire  a  pile. 

And  of  a  certain  hearbe  which,  being  folded  up  in  a  mans 
clothes,  would  make  him  walke  invisible,  &  the  smoke  of 
the  same,  being /red,  would  cause  thunders. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  61. 
Reedisdale  has  fired  our  house. 
Beedisdale  and  Wise  William  (Child's  Ballads,  VIII.  91). 

Captain  Swan  ordered  the  Town  to  be  fired,  which  was 
presently  done.  Dampier,  Voyages,  1. 145. 

2.  To  expose  to  the  action  of  fire ;  prepare  by 
the  application  of  heat ;  bake :  as,  to  fire  pot- 
tery ;  to  flre  a  stack  of  bricks.  [Rarely  used 
of  culinary  processes.] 

The  dough  is  .  .  .  cut  into  small  scones,  which,  when 
fired,  are  handed  round  the  company. 

Rev.  J.  Nicol,  Poems,  I.  28,  note. 
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3.  To  inflame ;  irritate  the  feelings  or  passions 
of :  as,  to  fire  one  with  anger  or  revenge. 

Lords  are  lordliest  in  their  wine ; 
And  the  well-feasted  priest  then  soonest  fired. 
With  zeal,  if  aught  religion  seem  concern'd. 

Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  1419. 

O'er  prostrate  to^vns  and  palaces  they  pass,  .  .  . 
Breathing  revenge ;  whilst  anger  and  disdain 
Fir&  every  breast,  and  boil  in  every  vein. 

AMiton,  The  Campaign. 

4.  To  animate;  give  life  or  spirit  to. 

Truly  to  tread  that  virtuous  path  you  walk  in. 
So  pj'd.  her  honest  soul,  we  thought  her  sainted. 

Fletcher,  Loyal  Subject,  \.  1. 

Let  Ambition  pre  thy  Mind, 
Thou  wert  born  o'er  Men  to  iteign. 

G(yn^reve,  Judgment  of  Paris. 

>'irgil  seldom  rises  into  very  astonishing  sentiments 
where  he  is  not  fired,  by  the  Iliad. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  279. 

It  so  fired  his  imagination  that  he  wrote  a  description 
of  it.  O.  W.  Curtis,  Int.  to  Cecil  Dreeme,  p.  10. 

5.  To  drive  out  or  away  by  fire,     [Rare.] 

He  that  parts  us  shall  bring  a  brand  from  heaven 
And  fire  us  hence.  Shak.,  Lear,  v.  3. 

6.  To  subject  to  explosion  or  explosive  force 
by  the  application  of  fire  (usually  in  the  form  of 
a  spark,  variously  produced) ;  discharge,  send 
forth,  or  break  up  by  explosion :  as,  to  fire  a 
gun  or  pistol;  to  fire  a  cannon-ball  or  a  shell; 
to  fire  a  blast  or  a  mine. 

Let  all  the  battlements  their  ordnance  fire. 

Shak,,  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

Is  that  lead  slow  which  is  fired  from  a  gun  ? 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  iiL  1. 

The  German  gan  fired  30  rounds  in  16  minutes. 
Michaalis,  tr.  of  Monthaye's  Krupp  and  De  Bange,  p.  94. 

The  unfortunate  wretch  who  fired  the  train  was  killed 
by  the  explosion.    '  0.  W.  Holmes,  Old  VoL  of  Life,  p.  25. 

7.  To  throw  as  a  missile.     [Colloq.] 

The  boys  were  firing  stones  at  the  house  at  a  great  rate, 
,  and  after  a  while  the  negroes  began  firing  back  with  rocks, 
chunks,  and  broken  bricks. 

Charleston  (S.  C.)  Courier,  Sept.  19, 1870. 

8.  In  ^et.sitrj.,  to  cauterize. — 9.  To  illuminate 
stoongly ;  make  to  shine  as  if  on  fire. 

When,  from  under  this  terrestrial  ball. 
He  [the  sun]  fires  the  proud  tops  of  the  eastern  pines. 
Shak.,  Eich.  IL,  iii.  2. 

10.  To  eject,  dismiss,  or  expel  forcibly  or  per- 
emptorily: commonly  with  OMf.  See  to  fire  out 
(J),  below.  [Slang,  TJ.  S.]— a  ball  fired, in  her. 
See  ball^. — To  fire  off,  to  discharge  as  a  missile,  literally 
or  figuratively. 

Mr.  Moon  was  one  of  the  Dean's  adversaries,  and  fired 
ofSL  pamphlet  against  him. 

British  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Rev. 

To  Are  out.   (a)  To  drive  out  by  or  as  if  by  fire.    [Rare.] 
Yet  this  shall  I  ne'er  know,  but  live  in  doubt. 
Till  my  bad  angel  fire  my  good  one  out. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  cxliv. 

If  any  wench  should  offer  to  keep  possession  of  my 

heart  against  my  will,  I'd  fire  her  out  with  sack  and  sugar. 

Chapman,  May-Day,  i.  1. 

(&)  To  eject,  expel,  or  dismiss  forcibly  or  peremptorily ; 
discharge  from  employment ;  bounce :  in  allusion  to  the 
discharge  of  a  cannon-ball.  [Slang,  U.  S.]  — To  fire  up, 
to  kindle  the  fires  of,  as  an  engine. 

Tl.intrans.  1.  To  take  fire;  be  kindled. —  2. 
To  be  or  become  heated,  irritated,  or  inflamed : 
as,  his  feet  fire  easily  in  walking.    [Colloq.]  — 

3.  To  become  excited ;  become  irritated  or  in- 
flamed with  passion.    See  to  fire  up  (6),  below. 

I  grow  full  of  anger,  Sir  Lucius  !•  I  fire  apace ! 

Sheridan,  The  Kivals,  iii.  4. 

4.  To  discharge  artillery  or  firearms :  as,  they 
fired  on  the  town. —  5.  To  discharge  or  throw 
a  missile  or  missiles. — 6.  To  ring  all  the  bells 
in  a  peal  at  once— Fire  away,  begin ;  go  ahead ;  do 
as  you  propose;  goon.  [Slang.] — Toflreup.  (ii)Tostart 
a  fire  in  a  furnace,  a  locomotive,  etc. ;  as,  the  stoker  fired 
up  at  five  o'clock.  (&)  To  become  irritated  or  angry ;  fly 
into  a  passion. 

He  .  .  .  fired  up,  and  stood  vigorously  on  his  defence. 


Fire-arrows,  14th  and 

15th  centuries. 

( From      VioUet-le- 

Duc's  "Diet,  du  Mo- 

bilierfran^ais.") 


fire-alarm  (fir'a-larm*),  TO.  1.  An  alarm  of 
fire. — 2.  A  meelianical  apparatus  for  giving  a 
signal  or  alarm  of  fire.  There  are  various  kinds  of 
automatic  fire-alarms ;  thus,  an  alarm  may  be  given  by 
the  burning  away  of  a  cord  which  supports  a  weight  that 
in  falling  sets  in  motion  a  clockwork  or  rings  a  bell,  or  by 
the  expansion  of  mercury  as  the  result  of  a  rise  in  the  tem- 
perature, by  which  it  is  caused  to  touch  a  wire  and  close  an 
electric  circuit,  as  in  the  thermostat. — Fire-alarm  tele- 
graph, a  telegraph  system  used  to  give  an  alarm  of  fire, 
comprising  circuits  from  district  stations  to  a  central  sta- 
tion, and  circuits  from  the  central  station  to  church  or  oth- 
er bells  or  directly  to  fire-engine  houses.  When  the  second 
circuits  are  only  to  the  engine-houses  it  is  called  a  silent- 
alarm  system,  to  distinguish  it  from  a  system  where  large 
bells  are  rung  to  inform  the  public  of  the  location  of  a 
fire.    The  signal-boxes  are  controlled  by  a  crank  or  some 
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simple  device,  and  only  signals  and  not  messages  are  sent 
over  the  lines.  Some  fire-alarm  telegraphs  are  also  con- 
nected with  private  stations,  and  with  thermostats  or  other 
automatic  fire-alarms. 

fire-annihilator  (fir'a-ni"hi-la-tor),  n.  An 
apparatus  for  extinguishing  fire;  a  fire-extin- 
guisher. 

fire-ant  (fir'ant),  to.  An  ant  which  stings  se- 
verely, producing  a  burning  sensation :  a  com- 
mon name  in  tropical  countries  of  various  spe- 
cies of  stinging  ants  of  the  family  Myrmeeidce. 

firearm  (fir'arm),  to.  A  weapon  from  which  a 
missile,  such  as  a  bullet,  cannon-ball,  shell,  etc., 
is  expelled  by  the  combustion  of  gunpowder  or 
other  similar  explosive.  Pistols,  muskets,  can- 
non, etc.,  are  firearms. 

I  made  a  sign  that  I  wanted  to  speak  with  one  of  them ; 
but  seeing  me  surrounded  with  a  number  of  horse  and 
fire-arms,  they  did  not  choose  to  trust  themselves. 

Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  I.  157. 

fire-arrow  (fir'ar'^'o),  to.    An  arrow  formerly 

used,  whether   shot   from   a 

hand-bow  or  from  an  engine, 

having  combustibles  attached 

to  it  for  incendiary  purposes. 
fireback  (fir'bak),  to.    1.  The 

back  wall  of  a  furnace  or  fire- 
place.— 2.    A   macartney   or 

fire-backed  pheasant,   of  the 

genus  Euplocamus,  as  M.  igni- 

tus. 
fire-backed  (fir'bakt),  a.  Hav- 
ing tlie  plumage  of  the  back  of 

a  fiery  color :  as,  a  fire-backed 

pheasant. 
fire-ball  (fir'bai),  n.    1.  A  baU 

of  fire,  as  the  sun. 

They  trudge  under  the  fire-ball  in 
the  firmament. 

Livingston's  Life-Worh,  p.  358. 

2.  Milit.,  a  ball  filled  with  ex- 
plosives or  combustibles,  in- 
tended to  be  thrown  among 
enemies,  to  injure  them  by 
explosion,  to  set  fire  to  their 
works  and  expose  their  move- 
ments, or  simply  to  produce 
the  last  result  by  the  light  of  its  own  combus- 
tion.— 3.  Globe-lightning;  an  electrical  phe- 
nomenon sometimes  seen  in  thunder-storms, 
having  the  appearance  of  a  globe  of  fire  falling 
from  the  clouds  and  often  bursting  with  a  loud 
report. 

The  fire-ball  is  almost  incomparably  less  brilliant  than 
forked  lightning,  because,  though  it  lasts  long  enough  to 
give  the  full  impression  of  its  brightness,  it  is  rarely  bright- 
er than  iron  in  the  state  which  we  call  "red-hot." 

P.  G.  Tail,  Bncyo.  Brit.,  XXIII.  330. 

4.  A  ball  composed  of  very  fine  anthracite 
coal  or  dust  and  clay,  used  to  kindle  fires. — 5. 
The  scarlet  lychnis,  Lychnis  Chalcedonica. — 6. 
In  Iter.,  same  as  iall  fired  (which  see,  under 
TialU) :  as,  a.  fire-ball  fired  in  four  places. 
fire-balloon  (fir'ba-lon'O,  «•  1.  A  balloon  be- 
neath and  attached  to  which  is  a  fire  by  which 
the  air  contained  in  it  is  heated  and  rarefied, 
thus  causing  it  to  rise. — 2.  A  balloon  sent  up 
at  night  with  fireworks,  which  ignite  at  a  regu- 
lated height. 

A  fire-balloon 
Rose  gem-like  up  before  the  dusky  groves, 
And  dropt  a  fairy  parachute  and  past. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  Prol. 

fire-bar  (fir'bar),  to.  A  bar  of  a  grate.  Also 
called  furnace-bar. 

firebaret,  ».  [Cf .  AS.  gloss  "fyrbwr,  ignif erus," 
fire-bearing,  <.fyr,  fire,  +  beran,  bear.]  A  bea- 
con. 

fire-barrel  (fir'bar"el),  «.  A  hollow  cylinder 
filled  with  various  kinds  of  combustibles,  used 
in  fire-ships  to  convey  the  fire  to  the  shrouds. 

fire-basket  (fir'bS.s'^ket),  to.  A  portable  grate 
or  cresset  for  a  bedroom. 

fire-bavin  (fir'bav'in),  to.  A  bundle  of  brush- 
wood for  lighting  a  fire :  used  in  fire-ships. 

fire-beacon  (fir'be''''kon),  to.  In  her.,  a  beacon 
used  as  a  bearing,  it  is  represented  as  a  cresset  on 
a  pole  or  mast,  sometimes  having  a  ladder  leading  up 
to  it ;  or  as  a  square  box  with  posts  at  the  comers,  and 
shown  to  be  of  iron  from  the  division  of  the  plates,  bolt- 
heads,  etc. 

fire-bell (fir'bel), TO.  Alarge bell usedfor sound- 
ing an  alarm  of  fire.  Such  bells  are  now,  in  cities, 
commonly  sounded  by  electricity,  the  number  of  strokes 
indicating  the  district  within  which  the  fire  occurs. 

fire-bill  (fir'bil),  to.  Naut.,  a  biU  showing  the 
proper  distribution  of  the  officers  and  crew  on 
board  a  man-of-war  in  case  of  an  alarm  of  fire. 

fire-bird  (fir'berd),  re.  A  popular  name  of  the 
Baltimore  oriole.  Icterus  galbula.    See  oriole. 


fire-clay 

fire-blast  (fir'bl&st),  to.  A  disease  of  hops 
chiefly  ooourring  toward  the  latter  periods  of 
their  growth,  in  which  they  appear  as  if  burned 
by  fire. 

fire-blight  (fir'blit),  to.  Same  a,s  pear-hUght 
(which  see,  under  bUght). 

fireboard  (fir'bord),  to.    A  board  used  to  close 
a  fireplace  in  summer.    Also  called  chm, 
board. 

fire-boat  (fir'bot),  n.  A  steamboat  fitted  with 
steam-pumps,  hose,  and  other  appliances  for 
extinguishing  fires :  used  along  river-fronts  to 
protect  the  shipping  and  docks. 

firebody  (fir'bodfi),  to.  A  kind  of  compouad 
ascidian;  a  species  of  the  genus  Pyrosoma  or 
taxailj  PyrosomaUdce :  a,  book-name,  or  literal 
translation  of  the  generic  name. 

fire-boom  (fir'bom),  to.  One  of  a  number  of 
booms  projecting  from  the  side  of  a  ship  close 
to  the  water,  and  connected  at  their  outer  ends 
by  ropes,  designed  to  keep  off  fire-ships  and 
-rafts. 

fire-bote  (fir'bot),  n.  l<fire  +  bote,  i.  e.,  ioofi. 
Not  found  in  ICE.  or  AS.]  In  law,  an  allow- 
ance of  fuel  which  a  tenant  of  land  is  entitled 
to  take  from  it. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  pollard  trees  standing  and 
growing  upon  the  commons  aforesaid,  the  crops  whereof 
as  they  grow  are  usually  cut  by  the  copiehouldeia  of  tlie 
sayd  manor,  and  taken  and  converted  by  them  for  fire- 
boote  according  to  the  custom  thereof. 

Arehceologia,  X.  443. 

fire-box  (fir'boks),  re.  The  box  (sometimes  made 
of  copper)  in  which  the  fire  in  a  locomotive  is 
placed,  surrounded  on  the  outside  by  an  iron 
casing  which  is  separated  from  the  inner  fire- 
box by  a  space  of  about  three  inches  all  round, 
filled  with  water,  to  prevent  the  radiation  of 
heat. 

firebrand  (fir'brand),  TO.  and  a.  [<  ME.  fyre- 
brand,  furbrond  (=  G.  feuerbrand);  <  fire  + 
brand.']  I.  to.  1.  .Apieeeof  woodkmdledoron 
fire ;  a  piece  of  any  burning  substance. 

It  semes  that  God  made  us  in  vayne 

When  ...  he  made  us  for  noght  els  to  dwelle 

In  erth,  bot  to  hefyrebrandes  in  helle. 

Haanpole,  Prick  of  Conscience,  1. 7418. 
This  in  a  Fire-brwnd  may  we  see,  whose  Mre 
Doth  in  his  Flame  toward's  natiue  Heav'n  aspire. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  i.  2. 

As  i*  mad  man  who  casteth  ^re&rand*.  arrows,  and 
death,  Prov.  xxvi.  18. 

Hence — 2.  That  which  or  one  who  sets  on  fire, 
literally  or  figuratively;  specifically,  an  incen- 
diary, in  any  sense;  especially,  one  who. in- 
flames factions,  or  causes  contention  and  mis- 
chief. 

We  do  not  only  contend,  oppress,  and  tyrannise  our- 
selves, but,  as  so  vas.Tiy  firebrands,  we  set  on  and  animate 
others.  Burtim,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  440. 

3.  In  her.,  specifically,  a  torch,    when  ignited  it 
is  blazoned  as  firebrand  inflamed.    It  is  represented  as  a 
torch  or  as  a  pale  or  pallet  raguly  couped.    In  the  latter 
case  it  is  always  inflamed  at  the  top. 
II,  a.  Of  an  incendiary  nature.    [Bare.] 

Onr  firebrand  brother,  Paris,  bums  us  all. 

Sftd*.,  T.andC„iL2. 

fire-brick  (fir'brik),  n.  A  brick  made  of  mate- 
rial which  will  not  fuse  readily  in  a  kiln  or  fur- 
nace :  used  for  lining  furnaces,  etc. 
fire-bridge  (fir'brij),  to.  Alow  wall  of  fire-brick, 
which  in  a  reverberatory  furnace  separates  the 
furnace  from  the  hearth  or  worMng-plaee.  Also 
called  flame-bridge,  fiame-stop. 
flre-brieft  (fir'bref),  n.  A  circular  letter  soli- 
citing subscriptions  for  sufferers  from  a  fire. 
Nares. 

We  laugh  at  fire-briefs  now,  although  they  he 
Commended  to  us  by  his  Majesty.  „„_,. 

Cartwright,  Poems  (1651> 

fire-brigade  (fir'bri-gad*),  to.  An  organized 
body  of  firemen  belonging  to  a  particular  town 
or  mstrict. 

fire-brush  (fir'brush), «.  Abrushusedto  sweep 
a  hearth.  ,      , 

fire-bucket  (fir'buk"et),  to.  A  bucket  designea 
to  be  used  to  carry  water  for  extinguishing  a 
conflagration.  „ 

firebug  (fir'bug),  re.   An  incendiary.   [Couoq., 

fire-cage  (fir'kaj),  re.  An  iron  box  or  basket  for 
holding  fire;  a  cresset.  „  .   . 

fire-chamber  (fir'cham"b6r),  to.  The  combM- 
tion-chamber  of  a  puddling-furnaoe ;  also,  m 
general,  that  part  of  a  furnace  in  which  tae  nre 
is  maintained^ 

fire-chemiset,  re.    See  chemise.  . , 

fire-clay  (fir'kla),  re.  That  kind  of  .clay  wliion 
is  suitable  for  making  articles  which  wili  noi, 


fire-clay 

melt,  nor  even  perceptibly  soften  when  exposed 
to  a  high  temperature.  The  most  important  articles 
made  of  flre-clay  are  fire-t>rickB  and  crucibles.  Much  of 
the  clay  associated  with  the  coal  of  the  Carboniferous  se- 
ries is  suificiently  refractory  to  be  used  for  this  purpose. 
Stourbridge,  Worceatershii'e,  England,  is  a  locality  fa- 
mous for  raauufactm-ea  of  this  iund.  In  New  Jersey  a 
belt  of  rocks  of  Cretaceous  age  extends  across  the  State, 
from  Staten  Island  sound  southwest  to  the  Delaware,  with 
which  are  associated  clays  of  various  kinds.  Along  this 
Delt  the  manufacture  of  fire-bricks  and  crucibles  is  a  busi- 
ness of  importance. 

fire-^ock  (fir'kok),  n.  A  cook  or  spout  to  let 
out  water  for  extinguishing  fire. 

fire-company  (fir'kuiu"pa-ni), »..  1 .  A  company 
of  men  for  managing  ail  engine  to  extinguish 
fires. — 2.  A  fire-insurance  company. 

fire-cracker  (fir'krak"6r),  n.  A  species  of  fire- 
work consisting  of  a  paper  cylinder  filled  with 
a  preparation  of  gunpowder,  etc.,  stopped  at 
each  end,  furnished  with  a  fuse,  and  discharged 
for  the  sake  of  the  noise  of  its  explosion.  It  is 
of  Chinese  make. 

We  celebrated  the  termination  of  our  trouble  by  setting 
oil  two  packs  of  fire-erackers  in  an  empty  wine-cask.  They 
made  a  prodigious  racket.    T.  B.  Aldrich,  Bad  Boy,  p.  89. 

firecrest  (fir'krest),  n.    The  fire-crested  wren 
of  Europe,  Begulus  igmcapillus. 
fire-crested  (fir'kies"ted),  a.    Having  the  crest 
of  a  fiery  color:  as,  ths  fire-crested  wren. 
fire-cross  (fir'krds),  n.    The  fiery  cross  (which 
see,  under  eross^). 

What  is  this,  but  to  blow  a  trumpet,  and  proclaime  a 
fire-crosse  to  a  hereditary  and  perpetuall  civill  warre? 

Milton^  Reformation  in  £ng.,  ii. 

fire-damp  (fir'damp),  n.  The  gas  contained  in 
coal,  often  given  ofi  by  it  in  large  quantities, 
and  explodiug,  on  ignition,  when  mixed  witli 
atmospheric  air.  Explosion  takes  place  when,  as  is 
often  the  case,  the  gas  given  oS  by  the  coal  consists 
lai'gely  of  marsh-gas  (light  carbureted  hydrogen).  The 
composition  of  the  gas  evolved  from  coal  is,  however,  very 
variable ;  in  connection  with  tlie  marsh-gas,  oxygen,  car- 
bonic acid,  and  nitrogen  seem  to  be  always  present.  Fire- 
damp is  a  source  of  great  danger  to  life  in  coal-mines.  See 
davyi, 

fire-department  (fir'df-parf'ment),  n.  A  de- 
partment of  the  government  of  a  city,  town,  or 
village  charged  with  the  prevention  and  the  ex- 
tinction of  fires ;  also,  the  entire  force  of  men 
employed  in  this  service. 

fired-Off  (fird'df),  a-  In  briclc-mcmuf.,  noting 
the  condition  ofaheated  Mln  immediately  after 
the  fire  has  expended  itself.  .Also  called  hwned- 
off. 

If  it  is  desu'ed  to  admit  hot  air  to  the  upper  part  of  any 
kiln,  this  may  be  done  by  opening  the  dampers  ...  at  the 
top  of  a/ired-o/kiln.         C.  T.  Davis,  Briclis,  etc.,  p.  284. 

fire-dog  (fir'dog),  n.    Same  as  andiron. 

The  great  iron  fire-dogs,  at  least  four  feet  in  height, 
were  connected  from  shaft  to  shaft  by  a  chain,  in  gro- 
tesque suggestion  of  the  Siamese  twins. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVI.  212. 

fire-door  (fir'dor),  n.   The  feeding-  or  charging- 

door  of  any  form  of  furnace. 
firedrake  (flr'drak),  n.    [<  ME.  flredrake,  <  AS. 

fyrdraca(,=  &.feiierdrae}ien),<fyr,fa:e,  +  draca, 

drake,  dragon :  see  drake^,  dragon.']    If.  A  fiery 

dragon  or  serpent. 

By  the  hissing  of  the  snake. 
The  rustling  of  the  fire-drake. 

Drayton,  Nymphidia. 

It  may  be  'tis  but  a  glow-worm  now ;  but  'twill 
Grow  to  afire-drake  presently. 

Fletcher,  Beggars'  Bush,  v.  1. 
Here  tMasjid  el  Jinn]  was  revealed  the  seventy-second 
chapter  of  the  Koran,  called  after  the  name  of  the  myste- 
rious ;!r«Jrafte«  who  paid  fealty  to  the  Prophet. 

B.  F.  Burton,  Bl-Medinah,  p.  472. 

2.  A  fiery  meteor;  an  ignis  fatuus. 
Kery  spirits  or  devils  are  such  as  commonly  work  by 
Mazing  stars,  fire-drakes,  or  ignes  fatui. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  120. 
So  have  I  seen  a  fire-drake  glide  at  midnight 
Before  a  dying  man  to  point  his  grave. 

Chapman,  Caesar  and  Pompey,  lii.  1. 

8.  A  kind  of  firework. 

That  fire-drake  did  I  hit  three  times  on  the  head,  and 
tee  times  was  his  nose  discharged  against  me  ;  he  stands 
tliere,  like  a  mortar  piece,  to  blow  us. 

Shah,  Hen.  VIII.,  v.  3. 
How  many  oaths  flew  toward  heaven 
Which  ne  er  came  half-way  thither,  but,  like  fire-drakes, 
Mounted  a  little,  gave  a  crack,  and  fell. 

JUiddleton,  Your  Five  Gallants,  iii.  2. 

M.  A  worker  at  a  furnace  or  fire :  an  allusive 
nse. 

That  is  his  fire-drake, 
His  lungs,  his  Zephyms,  he  that  puffs  his  coals. 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  ii.  1. 

fire-dress  (fir'dres),  n.  An  invention  used  as 
*  protection  against  fire,  with  the  view  of  en- 
wlingthe  wearer  to  approach  and  even  to  pass 
tnrough  a  fierce  flame,  to  rescue  lives  or  valu- 
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able  property,  or  to  use  means  for  the  extinc- 
*^°?n°*  ^®-  It  consists  of  an  exterior  light  armor  of 
metallic  gauze,  and  of  an  inner  covering  of  a  material 
wnicn  is  a  slow  conductor  of  heat,  such  as  wool,  cotton, 
etc.,  immersed  in  certain  saline  solutions. 
nre-eater  (fir'enfer),  M.  l.  A  iugeler  who  pre- 
tends to  eat  fire. 

I  took  leave  of  my  Lady  Sunderland.  She  made  me  stay 
dinner  at  Leicester  House,  and  afterwards  sent  for  Rich- 
ardson, the  famous  fire-eater.  He  devoured  brimstone,  on 
glowing  coals  before  us,  chewing  and  swallowing  them; 
he  melted  a  beer-glass,  and  eat  it  quite  up,  etc. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Oct.  8, 1672. 
2.  A  person  of  recklessly  defiant  disposition, 
especially  a  persistent  dueUst ;  specifically,  in 
the  United  States,  before  the  civil  war,  a  violent 
and  bitter  Southern  partizan.     [Colloq.J 

Barnes  need  not  get  up  in  the  morning  to  punch  Jack 
Belsize  s  head.    I'm  sorry  for  your  disappointment,  you 
Fenchurch-street  fire-eater.    Thackeray,  Newcomes,  xxix. 
All  parties  joined  in  this  measure :  the  fire-eaters  to  pro- 
mote secession,  the  Unionists  to  thwart  it. 

The  Century,  XXXVL  76. 
fire;eatmg  (fiT'e'ting),  a.    Having  the  dispo- 
sition or  spirit  of  a  fire-eater,  in  sense  2 ;  reck- 
lessly defiant  and  fiery. 

fire-engine  (fir'en"jin),  %.     \\.  An  early  name 
for  the  steam-engine. 

First,  That  vessel  in  which  the  powers  of  steam  ai-e  to 
be  employed  to  work  the  engine,  which  is  called  the  cylin- 
der in  common  fire-engines,  and  which  I  call  the  steam- 
vessel,  must,  during  the  whole  time  the  engine  is  at  work, 
be  kept  as  hot  as  the  steam  that  enters  it. 

WaM,  quoted  in  Enoyc.  Brit.,  XXII.  476. 
2.  An  engine  designed  to  throw  a  continuous 
stream  of  water  through  a  hose  upon  a  confla- 
gration, for  the  purpose  of  extinguishing  it. 


Fire-engine. 

Fire-engines  are  of  three  principal  kinds:  hand-power, 
stewm,  and  chemical,  according  to  the  power  employed. 
Hand-power  fire-engines  consist  in  the  main  of  a  pair  of 
single-acting  force-pumps,  mounted  on  wheels,  and  worked 
by  hand.  They  have  been  generally  superseded  by  the 
application  of  steam.  Steam  fire-engines  consist  essen- 
tially of  a  pair  of  single-acting  suction-  and  force-pumps 
operated  by  steam,  the  whole  apparatus  being  mounted  on 
wheels  and  drawn  by  horses,  or  sometimes  self-propelled. 
The  chemical  fii'e-engine  is  a  large  form  of  fire-extinguisher 
mounted  on  wheels  and  drawn  by  horses.  Floating  fire- 
boats  and  steam  fii'e-eugines  are  used  in  large  ports,  for  the 
protection  of  shipping  and  the  water-fronts. 
fire-escape  (fir'es-kap'O,  n.  Any  apparatus  or 
structure  designed  to  enable  persons  to  escape 
from  the  upper  windows  of  a  building  in  case 
of  fire.  Portable  fire-escapes  consist  generally  of  lad- 
ders, often  mounted  on  wheels  for  ease  in  transportation, 
and  capable  of  being  extended  like  a  telescope ;  permanent 
fire-escapes  consist  usually  of  light  iron  ladders  and  land- 
ings attached  to  the  outside  of  a  building. 

fire-extinguislier  (fir'eks-ting'''gwish-6r), ». 
An  apparatus  designed  for  immediate  and  tem- 
porary use  in  putting  out  a  conflagration  by 
means  of  a  small  stream  of  water  or  of  water 
mingled  with  carbonic-acid  gas.  in  the  common- 
est form  water  is  placed  in  a  metal  holder  or  vessel,  and 
above  it,  within  the  holder,  is  placed  a  smaller  vessel  con- 
taining a  chemical,  as  sulphuric,  acid,  that  may  be  set  free 
by  the  turning  of  a  handle  or  screw  on  the  outside  of  the 
apparatus.  Another  chemical,  commonly  sodium  bicar- 
bonate, is  also  placed  in  the  apparatus.  When  the  acid  is 
set  free  it  combines  with  the  sodium,  setting  free  carbonic- 
acid  gas,  which,  by  its  pressure,  escapes  when  a  nozle  is 
opened,  carrying  the  water  with  it  in  a  strong  stream. 
Such  extinguishers  are  usually  made  portable,  to  be  car- 
ried in  the  hand  or  upon  the  back,  or  are  mounted  upon  a 
light  truck  to  be  drawn  by  a  horse ;  but  they  are  also  made 
in  heavier  forms,  when  they  are  commonly  called  chemical 
fire-engines.  .-.       -,     i 

fire-eye  (fir'i),  «.  One  of  the  South  American 
ant-thrushes,  Foifnicivora  (Pyriglena)  leucop- 
tera :  so  called  from  its  red  eyes. 

fire-eyed  (fir'id),  a.  Having  eyes  of  fire.  [Poet- 
ical.] 

They  come  like  sacrifices  in  their  trim. 
And  to  the  fire-eyed  maid  of  smoky  war, 
All  hot  and  bleeding,  will  we  olfer  them. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  iv.  1. 

fire-fan  (fir'f  an),  n.  A  blast-apparatus  of  small 
size,  suitable  to  be  used  at  a  small  or  portable 
forge. 

fire-fanged  (&'fangd),  a.  [=  Sc.  firefangit;  < 
fire  +  fanged,-pp.  otfmg,  take,  seize.]  Dned 
up  as  by  fire .  Specifically —(a)  Applied  to  manure  which 
has  assumed  a  baked  appearance,  from  the  heat  evolved 


flre-gnard 

during  decomposition.-  (&)  Applied  to  ch6ese  when  swelled 
or  cracked,  as  a  result  of  being  exposed  to  too  mucli  heat 
before  it  has  been  dried.    Jamiestm. 
fire-feeder  (fir'fe''''d6r),  n.    An  apparatus  for 
feeding  the  fire  of  a  furnace. 

A  properly  constructed  Fire-feeder,  which  would  supply 
the  furnaces  without  involving  the  necessity  of  opening 
the  fire-door^. 

R.  Armstrong,  in  Campin's  Mech.  Engineering,  p.  254. 

fire-fiend  (fir'f end),  n.  1.  Fire,  as  of  a  con- 
flagration, personified  as  an  evil  spirit  of  de- 
struction.—  2.  An  incendiary.     [CoUoq.] 

fire-finch  (fir'finch),  n.  A  weaver-bird  of  the 
genus  Eiipleetes:  as,  the  flame-colored  ^re-^»c7i 
(E.  ignicolor). 

fire-fishing  (fir'flsh'''ing),  n.  Fishing  by  fire- 
light, as  when  blazing  torches  are  used  to  at- 
tract fish  to  a  boat  or  to  the  side  of  a  stream, 
so  that  they  may  be  caught  or  speared.  Also 
called  torch-fijsMng. 

fire-fiag  (fir'fiag),  n.  A  flash  or  gleam  of  light- 
ning.    [Eare  and  poetical.] 

The  upper  air  burst  into  life  ! 

And  a  \\u\\di'G&  fire-fi^ags  sheen.        Coleridge. 

firefiare,  fireflaire  (fir'flar),  n.    Same  as  fisry- 

flare. 
fire-flaught  (fir'flftt),  n.     [Sc,  also  written ^j-e- 

flaucht;  <  fire  +  flaught,  flaucht:  see  flaught^.'] 

1.  A  flash  of  lightning;  speciflcally,  a  flash  un- 
accompanied by  thunder. 

The  fiamb  oifyreflaucht  lighting  here  and  thare. 

Gavin  Douglas,  tr.  of  Virgil,  p.  105. 

Even  Gonenl  has  her  one  splendid  hour,  her  fire-fiaught 

of  hellish  glory.  Svnnbume,  Shakespeare,  p.  173. 

2.  The  northern  light,  or  aurora  borealis. 
fireflirt  (fir'flert),  ».    Same  as  fi/retail,  2.     C. 

Swainson.  [Local,  Eng.] 
firefiy  (fir'fli),  n. ;  pi.  fireflies  (-fliz).  An  in- 
sect which  has  the  faculty  of  becoming  lu- 
minous; a  lampyrid  or  elaterid  beetle  which 
emits  phosphorescent  light  from  organs  in  some 
part  of  the  body,  one  of  the  commonest  American 
species  is  a  lampyrid,  Photinus  pyralis,  vulgarly  called 
lightning-bug.  Its  larva  lives  in  the  ground,  feeding  on 
earthworms  and  soft-bodied  insects,  and  transforms  to  the 
pupa  in  an  oval  earthen  cell  in  June,  issuing  as  a  beetle  ten 
days  later.  In  the  genus  Photuris  the  larva  is  luminoub. 
The  larger  tropical  fireflies  belong  to  the  elaterid  genus 
Pyrophorus,&XiA  are  known  as  cucuyids.  One  of  the  most 
brilliant  is  P.  noctilucus  of  South  America  and  the  West 
Indies,  emitting  such  luminosity  from  two  eye-like  fe- 
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Common  Firefly  {Photintts fyralis). 

a,  larva ;  b,  pupa  in  its  earthen  cell ;  c,  beetle.    (All  natural  sizes.) 

d,  e,  /,  leg,  under  side  of  segment,  and  head  of  larva,  enlai^ed. 

nestrse  on  the  thorax  that  small  print  may  be  read  by  this 
light.  The  insects  are  sometimes  used  to  afford  light  for 
domestic  purposes,  several  of  them  confined  together  emit- 
ting light  enough  to  enable  a  person  to  write.  The  gltm- 
worm  is,'however,  a  lampyrid.  The  lantem-Jly  is  a  homop- 
teroua  insect  of  a  different  order. 
Many  a  night  I  saw  the  Pleiads,  rising  thro'  the  mellow 

shade, 
Glitter  like  a  swarm  of  fire-fiies  tangled  in  a  silver  braid. 
Tennyson,  Locksley  Hall. 

fire-fork  (fir'fdrk),  n,  [<  M'E,  fyyrforlce ;  ifir.e 
+  for'k.']  A  fork-shaped  implement  used  for 
piling  fagots  upon  a  fiire. 

fire-gUding  (fir'gil'''diug),  n,  A  gilding  process 
in  which  tne  gold  is  put  on  in  the  form  of  an 
amalgam  of  gold  and  mercury,  and  then  heated 
in  a  muffle.  The  mercury  escaping  leaves  a. 
film  of  gold. 

Fire-gilding  may  furnish  gilding  with  a  bright  or  dead 
lustre,  scratch-brushed,  ormolued,  and  also  with  different 
shades.  Wahl,  Galvanoplastic  Manipulations,  p.  239. 

fire-gilt  (fir'gilt),  a.  Treated  "by  the  process  of 
fire-gilding:  as,  ajfire-gri?^  vase. 

fire-god  (i^'god),  n.  The  power  of  fire  personi- . 
fied  as  a  spirit ;  a  god  of  fire. 

If  we  are  to  derive  the  notion  that  Jahveh  is  a  "Jire-god  " 
from  such,  language  as :  "  Thou  coverest  Thyself  with  light 
as  with  a  garment"  (Ps.  civ.  2),  we  may  as  well  attribute 
the  same  idea  to  Paul,  when  he  describes  God  as  "  dwell- 
ing in  light  unapproachable."  Edinburgh  ^v.fCXLY.  514. 

fire-grate  (fir'grat),  n.  The  grate  to  hold  the 
fuel  in  common  use  in  domestic  fireplaces  and 
in  many  forms  of  heaters  and  furnaces. 

Tlie  furnace  itself  is,  as  already  stated,  the  ordinary  one, 
only,  in  place  of  the  fire-grate,  passages  are  built  for  the 
admission  of  gas  and  air.  Ure,  Diet.,  IV.  383. 

fire-guard  (fir'gard),  w.  A  framework  of  wire 
placed  in  front  of  a  fireplace  as  a  protection. 


fire-holder 

fire-holder  (6r'h61''d6r),  ».  A  receptacle  for 
carrying  fire.    See  the  extract. 

At  a  later  period,  the  light  for  igniting  the  matches  was 
carried  by  a  slow-burning  fuse  contained  in  a  metal  case 
perforated  with  small  holes  to  afford  egress  for  the  smoke. 
These  fire-holders  were  usually  attached  to  the  girdle. 

IF.  W.  Greener,  The  Gun,  p.  46. 

fire-hole  (fir'hol),  «.  A  hole  cut  through  the 
ice  near  a  camp  or  a  ship  which  has  been  frozen 
in,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  water  to  extin- 
guish any  accidental  fire.  • 

The  crew  .  .  .  had  been  employed  in  their  ordinary  daily 
duties,  such  as  cleaning  decks,  keeping  the  fire-hole  open, 
prociu'ing  ice,  and  other  like  work. 

C.  F.  Hall,  Polar  Exp.,  p.  217. 

fire-hook  (fir'huk),  n.  [<  ME.  fuyrehoke  (=  D. 
vmirliaak  =  MLG.  vurhake  =  G.  feuerliafeen  = 
ODan.  fyrhage);  <  fire  +  hook.']  1.  A  strong 
iron  hook  used  at  fires  in  tearing  away  burning 
timbers,  etc.  Such  hooks  are  usually  operated 
by  a  special  corps  called  a  hook-and-ladder  com- 
pany. 

Also,  that  ther  be  v.  fuyre  hokes,  to  drawe  at  euery 
thynge  wher  paryle  of  fuyre  ys  in  eny  parte  of  the  cite. 
EnglUh  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  385. 

Afirehooke,  such  as  they  occupy  to  pull  downe  houses 
set  on  fire.  ,  Nomenclator, 

2.  A  heavy  rake  for  stirring  a  furnace-fire. 
fire-house  (fir'hous),  n.  A  house  containing  a 
fire;  a  dwelling-house,  as  opposed  to  a  barn, 
stable,  or  other  outhouse.  [Obsolete  or  pro- 
vincial.] 
ePeter-pences  to  the  Pope  of  Eome  to  be  paid  out  of 
every  fire-house  in  England.     Fuller,  Ch.  Hist.,  II.  iii.  13. 

fire-hunt  (fir'hunt),  n.  A  hunt  in  which  a  light 
is  used  to  reveal  or  attract  the  game. 

fire-hunt  (fir'hunt),  v.  i.  To  hunt  at  night, 
using  a  torch  or  other  light  to  reveal  or  attract 
the  game ;  practise  fire-hxmting. 

fire-hunting  (fir'hun"ting),  n.  A  method  or 
practice  of  hunting  at  night  with  lights  which 
reveal  the  game,  usuai±y  by  the  reflection  from 
its  eyes,  or  attract  it  to  the  hunter.  See  float- 
ing, jacking,  shining,  torching. 

Fire-hunting  is  never  tried  In  the  cattle  country ;  .  .  . 
the  streams  are  not  suited  to  the  floating  or  jacking  with 
a  lantern  in  the  bow  of  the  canoe,  as  practised  in  the 
Adirondacks.  T.  Roosevelt,  Hunting  Trips,  p.  168. 

fire-insurance  (fir'in-sh<5r"ans),  «.  Insurance 
against  loss  by  fire.     See  insurance. 

fire-iron  (fir'i'ern),.».  [<  MEi.fyreiren,fyyryryn, 
furire  (=  ODan.  fyrjern),  iron  or  steel  for  strik- 
ing fire  with  fiint ;  <.  fire  +  iron.  Gt.  fire-steel.'] 

1.  Iron  or  steel  for  striking  fire  with  flint. 

Sovr  he  getis  hym  flint, 
"E-iafyreireTie  he  hent. 
And  thenne  withowttene  any  stynt 
He  kyndilt  a  glede. 
Sir  Perceval,  1.  76S  (Thornton  Bom.,  ed.  HalUwell). 

2.  pi.  utensils  employed  for  managLng  a  fire, 
consisting  of  poker,  shovel,  and  tongs. 

fire-kiln  (fir'lol),  n.  An  oven  or  place  for  heat- 
ing anything.     Simmonds. 

fire-ladder  (fir'lad"er),  n.    A  fire-escape. 

fire-leaves  (fir'levz),  «.  pi.  A  name  given  ia 
some  parts  of  England  to  the  leaves  of  the 
plantain  and  devil's-bit,  from  the  belief  that 
they  induce  fermentation  in  newly  stored  hay. 

fireless  (fir'les),  a.  [<  fire  +  -less.]  Destitute 
of  fire. 

The  unsheltered,  fireless  soldiers. 

The  Century,  XXIX.  295. 

firelight  (fir 'lit),  ».  1.  The  Ught  emitted  by  a 
fire,  especially  an  open  fire  of  any  kind. 

Shadows  from  the  ^ttnl  fire-light 
Dance  upon  the  parlor  wall. 

Longfellow,  Footsteps  of  Angels. 

2.  Same  as  fire-lighter. 

ftre-Ughter  (fir']a"t6r),  n.  A  composition  of 
infiammable  materials,  as  pitch  and  sawdust, 
used  for  kindling  fires. 

firelock  (fir'lok),  n.  A  musket  or  other  gun 
discharged  by  means  of  some  mechanical  de- 
vice wMch  causes  sparks  by  friction  or  con- 
cussion; specifically,  a  flintlock:  distinguished 
from  and  superseding  the  matchlock,  which  was 
fired  with  a  match ;  hence,  one  armed  with  such 
a  gun.    See  cut  under  jftmflocfc. 

The  day  following  -we  were  f  sine  to  hire  a  strong  convoy 
of  about  ZO  firelocks  to  guard  us  through  the  cord-woods. 
Evelyn,  Diary,  Jan.  25, 1645. 

are-mace  (fir'mas),  n.  An  incendiary  weapon 
used  in  ancient  warfare,  consisting  of  a  vessel 
of  pottery  or  glass  filled  with  combustible  fluid, 
and  usually  thrown  from  a  military  engine. 
The  vessel  broke  when  it  struck,  and  distributed  its  burn- 
ing contents.  Such  vessels  were  often  charged  with  Greek 
tire(which  see,  under  fire).  The  name  probably  had  its 
origin  In  the  bulbous  or  club-like  shape  of  tlit  vessel. 
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fire-main  (fir'man),  n.    A  pipe  for  water  to  be 

employed  in  case  of  conflagration. 
fireman  (fir'man),  n. ;  pi.  firemen  (-men).  1. 
One  of  an  organized  company,  in  a  city  or 
town,  whose  business  it  is  to  extinguish  or  pre- 
vent conflagrations ;  a  member  of  a  fire-com- 
pany. 

Oh  1  it's  only  the  firemen  a-swearing 
At  a  man  they've  run  over  and  kill'd  1 

Hood,  Don't  you  Smell  Fire? 

2.  One  of  the  crew  of  a  gun  in  the  United 
States  navy  whose  duty  it  is  to  assist  in  extin- 
guishing fire,  especially  during  a  battle. —  3.  A 
man  employed  in  tending  fires,  as  of  a  steam- 
engine  ;  a  stoker. 

The  fireman  can  not  cram  too  much  pine  Into  the  fur- 
nace. IT.  M.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p.  16. 

4.  In  coalr-mirmng,  a  person  charged  with  the 
special  duty  of  examining  every  morning  the 
working-places  and  roads  of  a  pit  to  ascertain 
if  fire-damp  is  present. 

fire-marble  (fir'mar'''bl),  n.    Same  as  lumackel. 
fire-master  (fir'mas''''t6r),  n.     1.  An  officer  of 
artillery  who  superintends  the  composition  of 
fireworks.    [Eare.] 

Fire-master,  in  our  train  of  artillery,  is  an  officer  who 
gives  directions,  and  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients, 
for  all  the  compositions  of  Fire-works,  whether  for  ser- 
vice in  war,  or  for  rejoicings  and  recreations. 

Chambers's  Cyc.  (London,  1741),  quoted  in  N.  and  Q., 
[7th  ser.,  III.  479. 

2.  In  Great  Britain,  the  chief  of  a  fire-brigade. 
fire-new  (fir 'nil),  a.  [<  fire  +  new;  =  OD. 
viernieuw  =  G.  feuerneu  =  ODan.  fyrny.  Of. 
brand-^ew.]  Eresh  from  the  forge;  bright; 
brand-new. 

Peace,  master  marquis,  you  are  malapert : 
Yoarfire-Tiew  stamp  of  honour  is  scarce  current. 

Shak.,  Kloh.  III.,  i.  3. 
With  always  somefire-Tiew  project  in  his  bralu,  J.  E.  is 
the  systematic  opponent  of  innovation. 

Lamb,  My  Relations. 

fire-office  (fir 'of ''is),  n.  Afire-insurance  office. 
[Eng.] 

fire-opal  (fir'6"pal),  «.  Avariety  of  opal.  See 
girasol. 

fire-ordeal  (fir'6r''''de-al),  n.  [<  fire  +  ordeal; 
=  OD.  vieroordeel  (mod.  vuitrproef).]  An  an- 
cient mode  of  trying  an  accused  person  by 
means  of  fire.     See  ordeal. 

fire-pan  (fir'pan),  n.  [<  ME.  fierpanne,  <  AS. 
fyrpanne  (=  OD.  vierpanne,  D.  mi/mpan  =  OHG. 
fiurphanna,  G.  fev,erpfarme  =  ODan.  fyrpande 
=  Sw.  fyrpanna),  a  chafing-dish,  <  fyr,  fire,  + 
panne,  pan.]  1.  A  pan  or  other  receptacle  for 
holding  fire  or  live  coals,  (a)  A  chafing-dish  or  a 
brazier. 

A  fire  pan,  such  is  used  in  barbers  shops  and  others,  in 
cold  weather.  Nomenclator. 

(b)  A  fire-pot;  a  grate. 

The  place  where  fire  is  made,  as  a  hearth  moveable  or  a 
fire-panne,  focus.  Withals,  Diet.  (ed.  1608),  p.  183. 

(c)  A  pan  or  crate  used  to  cariy  fire  In  fire-hunting,  (d)  In 
the  English  version  of  the  Bible,  used  to  translate  a  He- 
brew word  elsewhere  rendered  "censer "  and  "snuff -dish." 

And  thou  shalt  make  his  pans  to  receive  his  ashes,  and 
his  shovels,  and  his  basons,  and  his  fleshhooks,  and  his 
firepans.  Ex.  xxvii.  3. 

2.  In  a  firelock,  the  receptacle  for  the  priming- 
powder. 

fire-pike  (fir'pik),  n.  A  poker;  an  instrument 
used  in  stirring  a  fire.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

fireplace  (fir'plas),  n.  The  part  of  a  chimney 
wMch  opens  into  an  apartment,  and  in  which 
fuel  is  burned;  in  a  restricted  sense,  a  place 
for  a  fire  in  which  the  fuel  is  supported  on  and- 
irons or  is  placed  upon  the  hearth.  The  bottom 
or  floor  of  the  fireplace  is  called  the  hearth,  sometimes 
the  inn^r  hearth;  a  broad  flat  stone  placed  in  front  of  the 
hearth  is  called  the  slab  or  outer  hearth.  The  vertical 
sides  of  the  flreplace-opening  are  termed  the  jambs,  and 
the  lintel  which  lies  on  them  is  called  the  Tnantel.  The 
part  of  the  wall  immediately  above  the  mantel  is  called  the 
breast,  and  the  wall  behind  the  fireplace  the  back.  The 
tube  which  conveys  the  smoke  from  the  fireplace  to  the 
top  of  the  chimney  is  called  the  flua.  The  fireplace-cavity 
being  much  wider  than  the  flue,  they  are  joined  by  a 
tapering  portion,  at  tlie  nan'owest  part  of  which  there  is 
often  a  damper  for  regulating  the  draft.  The  fuel  is  burned 
on  andirons  or,  if  coal,  in  an  iron  receptacle  or  grate. 

The  fireplaces  were  of  a  truly  patriarchal  magnitude, 
where  the  whole  family,  old  and  young,  master  and  ser- 
vant, black  and  white,  nay,  even  the  very  cat  and  dog,  en- 
joyed a  community  of  privilege,  and  had  each  a  right  to  a 
comer.  Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  168. 

CovingB  of  a  fireplace.    See  coving. 

fire-plug  (fir'plug),  n.  A  device  for  connecting 
the  supply-pipe  of  a  fire-engine  with  a  water- 
main  in  case  of  fire. 

fire-point  (fir'point),  n.  A  poker.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

fire-policy  (fir'pol''''i-si),  «.  A  written  instru- 
ment whereby,  in  consideration  of  a  single  pay- 
ment or  of  periodical  payments  of  premiums, 
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,  an  insurance  company  engages,  under  certain 
specified  conditions,  to  make  good  to  the  in- 
sured  person  such  loss  as  may  occur  by  fire  to 
his  property,  described  in  the  policy,  within 
the  period  therein  specified,  and  usually  not 
exceeding  a  specified  sum. 

fire-pot  (fir'pot),  n.  1.  A  vessel  used  in  an- 
cient warfare  to  contain  combustible  fluid 
and  dropped  from  the  walls  or  thrown  from  a 
military  engine.  Compare^re-mace.— 2.  That 
part  of  a  furnace  in  which  the  fire  is  made.— 
3.  A  solderers'  furnace. — 4.  A  crucible. 

fire-proof  (fir'pref),  a.  Proof  against  fire;  so 
constructed  orprotected  as  to  be  incombustible. 
Buildings  are  rendered  fire-proof  by  the  exclusive  use  iii 
their  construction  of  non-combustible  materials,  as  stone 
brick,  iron,  cement,  concrete,  and  asbestos.  In  the  case 
of  textile  fabrics,  as  cotton  and  linen,  the  meaus  adopted 
is  saturation  with  various  salts,  as  borax,  which  leave  tlieir 
crystals  in  the  substance  of  the  fabric.  Wood  is  best 
protected  by  silicate  of  soda,  which  on  the  application  yf 
strong  heat  fuses  into  a  glass,  and,  not  only  enveloping 
the  outside,  but  also  filling  the  internal  pores  of  the  wood 
shields  it  from  contact  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  All 
that  can  be  done  to  protect  combustible  materials  by  any 
process,  however,  is  the  prevention  of  conflagration ;  no 
process  yet  known  can  prevent  smoldering. 

fireproof  (fir'prSf ),  v.  t.  [<  fire-proof,  o.]  To 
render  proof  against  fire  by  some  protecting 
cover,  by  chemical  treatment,  or  by  construc- 
tion with  incombustible  materials. 

fireproofing  (fir'pr6f''''ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of ^e- 
proof,v.]  I.  The  act  of  rendering  fire-proof : 
as,  the  fireproofimg  of  cloth. 

A  porous  tile  for  fireproofing  has  been  introduced. 

Workshop  Receipts,  2d  ser.,  p.  293. 

2.  Material  for  use  in  making  anything  fire- 
proof. 

fire-quarters  (fir'kwar"'t&rz),  n.  Naut.,  the  sta- 
tions of  a  ship's  company  for  extinguishing 
fires;  also,  the  assembling  of  a  ship's  com- 
pany at  their  stations  when  an  alarm  of  fire 
is  given. 

firer  (fir'er),  n.  One  who  sets  fire  to  anything; 
an  incendiary. 

fire-raft  (fir'raft),  n.  A  raft  loaded  with  com- 
bustibles, set  on  fire,  and  directed  against  an 
enemy's  ship  or  fleet. 

Then  the  fire-raft  was  pushed  alongside,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment  the  ship  was  one  blaze. 

D.  G.  Farragut,  quoted  in  N J  Y.  Tribune,  May  10, 1862. 

fire-raising  (fir'ra''''zing),  n.  The  act  of  setting 
on  fire,  fii  Scots  law,  fire-raising  is  the  teohni- 
cal  equivalent  of  arson  in  English  law.  See 
arsoni. 

"But  we'll  see  if  the  red  cock  craw  not  in  his  bonnio 
barn-yard  ae  morning  before  'day-dawning." 

"Hush !  Meg,  hush  1  hush  1  that's  not  safe  talk." 

"What  does  she  mean?"  said  Mannering  to  Sampson, 
in  an  undertone. 

^^ Fire-raising,"  answered  the  laconic  Dominie, 

Scott,  Guy  Mannering,  ill 

fire-red  (fir'red),  a.  [<  ME.  fyrreed  (=  OHG. 
flurrot,  G.  feuerroth),  <  fyr,  fire,  +  reed,  reft.] 
Red  as  fire. 

A  sompnour  was  ther  with  us  in  that  place, 
That  hadde  afyrreed  cherubynes  face. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  L  «24. 

fire-regulator  (fir'reg''''u-la-toT),  n.  An  anto- 
maticaevice  employed  with  low-pressure  steam- 
heating        fur- 

naces  to  main-  ■■■■■-.'■"'l"-^'jj:'_|J''--r    P-. 

tain  a  uniform 
temperature,  it 
consists  essential- 
ly of  an  expanding 
valve,  which  opens 
when  the  steam 
reaches  a  certain 
pressure,  lifting  a 
lever  which  In  turn 
controls  a  damper 
in  the  chimney. 
The  closing  of  the 
damper  checks  the 
fire,  when  the  pres- 
sure falls  and  the 
damperopens  again, 
the  process  being 
continually  repeat- 
ed_,  and  thus  main- 
taining the  temper- 
ature within  cer- 
tain limits. 

fire-roll  (fir'- 
rol),  n.  Naut, 
a  peculiar  beat 
of  the  drum  to 


Fire-regulator. 
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order  men  to  their  stations  on  an  alarm  oi  Dret 
a  summons  to  fire-quarters;  in  the  unireu 
States  navy,  the  rapid  ringing  of  the  smp" 
bell  as  an  alarm-signal  of  fire.  .   .     * 

fire-room  (fir'rem),  n.  A  room  or  space  m  iro" 
of  the  furnaces  or  steam-boilers  on  a  ship,  "» 
voted  to  the  management  of  the  boilers  and  w« 
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supply  of  the  furnaces  with  coal.  Also  called 
stoke-hole. 

flre-screen  (fir'skren),  ra.  1.  A  kind  of  mova- 
hle  screen  placed  before  a  fire  to  intercept  the 
heat.  Specifically — (a)  A  standing  frame  supporting  a 
surface  of  panel-work,  textile  fabric,  or  glass,  the  last  of 
which  allows  the  fire  to  be  seen,  while  keeping  o£E  the 
heat.  (i>)  A  piece  of  stuff  hanging  from  the  edge  of  the 
mantelpiece  or  from  a  bracket  or  an  arm,  generally  of 
light  metal-work,  (c)  A  screen,  not  unlike  a  fan,  small 
enough  to  hold  in  the  hand. 

2.  A  woolen  screen  placed  in  the  passage- 
way from  a  powder-magazine  whenever  this 
is  opened. 

fire-set  (fir'set),  n.  A  set  of  fire-irons,  usually 
comprising  shovel,  poker,  and  tongs,  with  the 
holder.  The  holder  consists  generally  of  a  metal  rod 
with  arms  or  a  ring,  fixed  at  the  foot  in  a  solid  block  or  tile. 

fire-setting  (fir'sefing),  n.  Excavation  in  a 
mine  with  the  preliminary  aid  of  a  flre  built 
against  the  working-face.  Now  almost  an  obsolete 
process,  but  before  the  application  of  gunpowder  to  min- 
ing purposes  a  method  of  the  greatest  importance.  The 
rock,  after  being  highly  heated,  is  rapidly  cooled  by  throw- 
ing cold  water  on  it,  by  which  it  is  so  much  cracked  that 
it  can  be  broken  down  by  pick  and  gad. 

fire-shield  (fir'sheld),  n.  A  sheet-metal  guard 
used  to  protect  workmen  at  a  furnace  or  fire- 
men at  a  fire  from  the  heat,  in  an  improved  form  two 
sheets  of  corrugated  iron  are  riveted  together  at  the  edges, 
and  connected  at  the  top  with  a  hose  bringing  water  un- 
der pressure.  The  water  fills  the  screen  and  escapes  be- 
low. Hung  on  an  elevated  track  before  a  furnace-door  or 
suspended  from  a' crane,  it  serves  to  absorb  the  heat  from 
the  furnace,  and  to  keep  the  fire-room  cool.  When  not 
required,  it  is  rolled  aside  or  lifted  by  the  crane. 

fire-ship  (fir'ship),  n.  A  vessel  freighted  with 
combustibles  and  explosives  and  set  adrift, 
for  the  purpose  of  burning  or  blowing  up  an 
enemy's  ships,  a  bridge,  or  other  object. 

fire-shovel  (fir'shuv'''l),  n.  [MB.  not  found ;  < 
AS.  fyrseofl  (in  a  gloss),  <  f^r,  fire,  -I-  scofl, 
shovel.]  A  shovel  for  lifting  or  removing  coals 
of  fire  or  ashes,  or  for  placing  coals  on  a  fire. 

Nym  and  Bardolph  are  sworn  brothers  in  filching,  and 
in  Calais  they  stole  a  fire-shmd :  I  knew,  by  that  piece  of 
service,  the  men  would  carry  coals.    Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iii.  2. 

fireside  (fir'sid),  n.  and  a.    I.  n.  The  side  of  the 
fireplace;  the  hearth;  the  space  about  a  fire  or 
hearth,  considered  especially  as  the  place  where 
a  family  gathers  for  social  enjoyment. 
There  is  no  firesids,  howsoe'er  defended. 
But  has  one  vacant  chair. 

Longfellow,  Kesignation. 
How  often  shall  her  old  fireside 
Be  cheer'd  with  tidings  of  the  bride. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  xl. 
T'or  the  winter  fireside  meet. 
Between  the  andirons'  straddling  feet. 
The  mug  of  cider  simmered  slow. 

Whittier,  Snow- Bound. 

II.  a.  Pitted  for  the  fiteside ;  homely ;  inti- 
mate. 

In  a  letter  to  Southey,  Lamb  says  of  Hunt,  "He  is  one 
of  the  most  cordial-minded  men  I  ever  knew,  and  match- 
less as  a  fireside  companion." 

Personal  Traits  of  British  Authors,  p.  226. 

No  higher  compliment  was  ever  paid  to  a  nation  than 
the  simple  confidence,  the  fireside  plainness,  with  which 
Mr.  Lincoln  always  addresses  himself  to  the  reason  of  the 
American  people.  Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  174. 

fire-silvering  (fir'sil"v6r-ing),  n.  A  method  of 
silvering  either  by  the  use  of  a  silver  amalgam 
or  by  thoroughly  cleansing  the  surface  of  the 
metal  and  then  applying  a  mixture  of  spongy 
precipitated  metallic  silver,  sal  ammoniac,  salt, 
and  corrosive  sublimate,  and  finally  heating  in 
amufQe. 

firesmo  (fi-res'mo),  n.  A  little-used  mnemonic 
name  for  the  mood  of  syllogism  called  festino. 
The  name  firesmo  implies  that  the  premises  are 
transposed. 

fire-spirit  (flr'spir'-'it),  n.  The  sjiirit  or  deity 
supposed  in  some  systems  of  religion  to  be  the 
animating  principle  of  fire ;  fire  personified. 
_  The  Fire-spvrit  has  great  influence  with  the  winged  at- 
rial supreme  deity,  wherefore  the  Indians  implore  him  to 
be  their  interpreter,  to  procure  them  success  in  hunting 
and  fishing,  fleet  horses,  obedient  wives,  and  male  chil- 
dren. :e.  B.  Tylor,  Prim.  Culture,  II.  25.5. 

fire-spot  (flr'spot),  n.  In  archceol.,  a  bowl- 
shaped  hollow  in  the  earth,  partly  filled  with 
ashes,  calcined  bones,  etc.,  and  apparently  used 
as  a  flreplaee.  By  some,  flre-spots  are  thought  to  be 
the  vestiges  of  funeral  pyres.  Tliey  are  common  in  the 
north  of  Europe,  especially  in  Scandinavian  countries. 

fire-steel  (fir'stel),  m.     [(=  D.  vuurstaal  =  G. 
feuerstahl  =  Dan.  fyrstaal)  <  fire  +  steel.    Cf. 
fire4ron.  ]    Asteelusedwitha  flint  for  striking 
flre. 
Afire-steele  wherewith  to  strike  flre  out  of  a  flinte. 

^omenclator  (1585). 

fire-stick  (fir'stik),  n.  [Cf.  Dan.  fyrstik,  fyr- 
stikke,  a  match.]  1.  A  lighted  stick  or  brand. 
Sir  K.  Dighy. — g.  The  implement  used  in  Va- 
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nous  parts  of  the  world  for  obtaining  fire  by 
friction,  or  rubbing  of  one  stick  against  ano- 
ther, either  with  the  hands  simply  or  with  the 
aid  of  the  drUl. 

When  the  use  of  pyrites  for  striking  flre  is  found  exist- 
ing in  company  with  it  in  North  America,  it  is  at  least  like- 
ly that  the  fire-stick  is  the  older  instrument. 

E.  B.  Tylor,  Early  History  of  Mankind,  p.  262. 

fire-stone  (fir'ston),  ».  [<  ME.  fyyrstone,  <  AS. 
fyrstdn  (=  OD.  viersteen,  D.  vuursteen  =  MLG. 
vursten,  LG.  fUersten  =  G.  feuerstein  =  Dan. 
fyrsten),  fiint,  <fyr,  fire,  +  stan,  stone.]  1.  A 
flint  used  with  a  steel  for  striking  fire. 
A.  fire-stone  to  strike  flre  with,  silex. 

Witkals,  Diet.  (ed.  1608),  p.  206. 
2t.  Iron  pyrites:  so  oaUed  because  it  strikes 
fire  with  steel.  See  pyrites. — 3.  A  stone  which 
resists  the  action  of  fire ;  especially,  a  Mnd  of 
sandstone  used  in  fireplaces:  same  as  malm- 
rock. — 4.  An  incendiary  composition  employed 
to  set  fire  to  ships,  buildings,  etc.  it  is  made  of 
niter,  sulphur,  antimony,  and  rosin,  mixed  with  melted 
tallow  and  turpentine.  The  melted  mixture  is  cast  in  pa- 
per molds  and  primed  with  a  fuse.  For  use  it  is  charged 
in  shell  together  with  a  bursting-charge. 

fire-surface  (fir'sfer"fas),  n.  In  steam-boilers, 
the  ag^egate  surface  of  the  boiler  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  fire.  Also  called  heating-sur- 
face. 

fixe-swab  (fir'swob),  n.  A  swab  of  rope-yams, 
saturated  with  water  during  action,  and  used 
to  extinguish  any  particles  of  fire ;  the  rammer 
and  sponge-heads. 

firetau  (fir'tal),  n.  1.  A  hymenopterous  in- 
sect of  the  family  Chrysididce,  such  as  the  ruby- 
tailed  fly,  Chrysis  ignita. —  2.  The  redstart  or 
redtail,  Buticilla  phcenicura,  a  bird.  Also  fire- 
flirt.     [Local,  Eng.] 

fire-telegraph  (fir'tel"|-graf),  «.  A  telegraph 
to  announce  the  outbreak  of  fire  to  different 
parts  of  a  city,  by  means  of  signal-boxes  placed 
at  convenient  points. 

flre-tower  (fir'tou'er),  n.  [Cf.  D.  vuwrtoren  = 
G.  feuerthurm  (rare)  =  Dan.  fyrtaarn  =  Sw. 
fyrtorn,  a  lighthouse.]  1.  An  erection  with  an' 
iron  vessel  on  its  top  for  holding  fire  or  a  flame, 
answering  the  purpose  ol  a  lighthouse. — 2.  A 
tower  from  which  to  watch  for  the  outbreak  of 
fire  in  a  city,  and  to  give  the  alarm  by  the  ring- 
ing of  a  bell:  now  generally  superseded  by  the 
fire-telegraph. 

fire-trap  (fir'trap),  n.  A  place  or  building  spe- 
cially combustible,  in  which  life  is  greatly  ex- 
posed to  destruction  by  fire. 

While  searching  for  fire-traps  among  the  theaters,  why 
not  take  a  look  at  the  churches  and  school- houses? 

Waterbury  (Conn.)  Weekly  American,  Dec.  23, 1881. 

fire-tree  (fir'tre), ».  In  lot.:  (a)  Same  as  fijome- 
tree,  1.  (6)  In  New  Zealand,  the  Metrosideros 
tomentosa,  a  large  myrtaoeous  tree  with  brilliant 
flowers. 

fire-tube  (iir'tub),  «.  In  steam-engines,  a  fur- 
nace-tube through  which  the  flame  and  heated 
air  pass  from  the  fire-chamber ;  a  pipe-flue. 

fire-'ward,  fire-warden  (fir'wUrd,  -wftr'-'dn),  n. 
An  officer  having  authority  in  the  prevention 
or  extinguishing  of  fires,  as  in  towns  or  camps. 

fire-water  (fir'wS,"ter),  n.  Ardent  spirits:  a 
name  used  by  American  Indians. 

The  blood  of  chiefs  is  in  my  veins,  where  it  must  stay 
forever.  The  Dutch  landed,  and  gave  my  people  the  fire- 
water; they  drank  until  the  heavens  and  the  earth  seemed 
to  meet,  and  they  foolishly  thought  they  had  foimd  the 
Great  Spirit.  J.  F.  Cooper,  Last  of  Mohicans,  iii. 

From  Sagamore  Bonython's  hunting  flask 
The  fire-water  burns  at  the  lip  of  Megone. 

Whittier,  Mogg  Megone,  i. 

flre-weapont  (^'wep^n),  n.    Same  as  firearm. 
J.  Bingham,,  Tactics  of  Aelian,  1616. 
flreweed  (fir' wed),  n.    In  iot.:  (a)  The  M-ech- 
thites  hieracifolia,  a  coarse  annual  composite  of 
North  America,  so  called  from  its  appearing 
abundantly  where  clearings  have  recently  been 
burned  over,    (fc)  The  great  willow-herb,  Bpilo- 
Mum  angustifolium,  for  the  same  reason,     (c) 
The  horseweed,  Erigeron  Canadensis,    (d)  A 
species  of  plantain,  Plantago  media. 
fire-wood  (fir'wud),  n.    Wood  for  fuel. 
In  haste  they  drove  .  .  .  and  heap'd 
Their  firewood,  and  the  winds  from  oft  the  plam 
EoUed  the  rich  vapour  far  into  the  heaven. 

Tennyson,  Iliad,  viii.  648. 

firework  (fir'werk),  n.     [=  D.  vmirwerk  =  G. 
feuerwerk;  of.  Ban.  fyrvcerkeri  =  Sw.fyrverkeri 
(def.  2).]    It.  Work  wrought  in  the  fire.  Davies. 
His  heart  the  anuile  wheron  the  deuill  frames  his  fire- 
uiorke.  Breton,  A  Murmurer,  p.  10. 

2.  A  contrivance  of  inflammable  and  explosive 
materials  combined  in  various  proportions,  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  in  combustion  beau- 
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tiful  or  amusing  scenic  effects,  or  to  be  used 
as  a  night  signal  on  land  or  sea,  or  for  various 
purposes  in  war:  commonly  used  in  the  plural. 

The  basis  of  these  compositions  consists  of  potassium 
chlorate,  niter,  sulphur,  and  chai-coal,  pulverized,  and 
combined  in  different  proportions  with  other  agents 
which  have  the  quality  of  imparting  color  to  the  flame 
(as  with  copper  sulphate  for  blue,  strontium  nitrate  or 
carbonate  for  red,  potassium  salts  for  violet,  sodium  salts 
for  yellow,  barium  carbonate  or  nitrate  for  green),  and  ' 
with  iron-  and  steel-fllings  to  produce  brilliant  scintilla- 
tions. These  compositions  are  packed  in  cases  of  paper 
and  pasteboard,  generally  cylindrical,  the  processes  of 
packing  and  finishing  demanding  mu  ch  skiU  and  care.  For 
scenic  displays,  the  forms  of  fireworks  most  in  use  are  the 
fijced  fires,  such  as  theater-flres,  lances,  and  gerbes ;  rotat- 
vng  fires,  as  pin-  or  catharine-wheels,  spu'al  wheels,  etc.; 
ascending  fires,  as  sky-rockets  and  girandoles;  Ilomau 
candles ;  etc.  As  night  signals  or  as  incendiary  projec- 
tiles, various  pyrotechnic  devices  have  been  employed 
with  success  in  military  and  naval  operations.  These  de- 
vices consist  of  preparations  used  (1)  in  the  service  of  can- 
non or  cannon-ammunition,  such  as  slow-match,  quick- 
match,  friction,  electric,  and  obturating  primers,  port- 
fires, and  fuses ;  (2)  for  signals,  such  as  signal-rockets,  sig- 
nal-lights, blue  lights,  etc.,  with  their  decorations  consist, 
ing  of  stars,  serpents,  gold  rain,  rain  of  fire,  and  marrons; 
(3)  for  incendiary  purposes,  as  the  carcass,  incendiary 
match,  and  fire-stone ;  (4)  for  light,  as  tarred  links,  torch- 
es, light-balls,  fire-balls,  pitched  fascines,  and  parachute- 
shells;  (5)  for  offensive  and  defensive  purposes,  as  bags  of 
powder,  petards,  projectile  rockets,  as  those  of  Congreve 
and  Hale,  light-barrels,  and  dynamite  or  nitroglycerin 
cartridges.  The  most  familiar  of  the  many  forms  of  fire- 
works is  the  sky-rocket,  whether  employed  as  a  signal 
or  for  mere  display,  or  as  a  projectile  in  war.  An  impor- 
tant use  of  the  rocket  is  that  of  a  line-carrier  to  establish 
communication  between  a  wrecked  vessel  and  the  shore. 
The  Chinese,  if  not  the  actual  inventors  of  fireworks, 
were  the  first  to  use  the  rocket  as  a  missile  in  war,  and 
the  pyrotechnic  exhibitions  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
still  surpass  those  of  all  other  peoples  in  ingenuity  and 
splendor.  The  Japanese  have  contrived  an  exhibition  of 
fireworks  by  daylight,  consisting  of  bombs  which,  explod- 
ing high  in  air,  discharge  jets  or  volumes  of  colored  smoke 
which  take  the  forms  of  birds,  fishes,  trees,  and  even  of 
human  beings.  Fireworks  are  supposed  to  have  been  in- 
troduced into  Europe  by  the  Italians.  They  are  men- 
tioned in  .a  description  of  a  pageant  at  the  marriage  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  Anne  Boleyn. 

The  king  would  have  me  present  the  princess  .  .  .  with 
some  delightful  ostentation,  or  show,  or  pageant,  or  antic, 
or  firework.  Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  1. 

All  the  hammocks  were  taken  down,  our  ordnance  load- 
ed, and  our  powder-chests  and  fireworks  made  ready. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  7. 

Thefe  was  at  night  a  shew  of  very  strange  and  sundry 
kinds  of  fireworks,  compelled  by  cunning  to  fly  to  and  fro, 
and  to  mount  very  high  into  the  air  upward,  and  also  to 
bum  unquenchable  in  the  water  beneath. 
Lan^ham,  quoted  in  Strutt's  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  480. 

fire-workert  (fir'w^r'ker),  n.  [=  Dan.  fyrvcer- 
ker  =  Sw.  fyrverkare.']  An  officer  of  artillery, 
subordinate  to  the  fire-master:  now  called  sec- 
ond lieutenant. 

Fire^workers  are  subordinate  officers  to  the  fire-masters, 
who  command  the  bombardeers.  They  receive  the  orders 
from  the  fire-masters,  and  see  that  the  bombardeers  exe- 
cute them. 

Chambers's  Cyc.  (London,  1741),  quoted  in  N.  and  Q.,  7th 

[ser.,  IIL  479. 
Fire-worker  of  H.  M.  Office  of  Ordnance. 

N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  III.  429. 

fire-worm  (fir'werm),  n.  [=  MLG.  vurworm  = 
G.  feiberworm.l    A  glow-worm. 

I  have  seen  the  firefiies  ^-oA  fire-worms. 

Byron,  Cain,  ii.  1. 

fire-worship  (fir'wer'''ship),  n.  The  worship  of 
fire,  or  of  the  god  of  fire,  or  of  the  divine  as 
typified  by -fire;  also,  the  ceremonial  cult  of  a 
public  or  a  family  hearth,  as  practised,  for  in- 
stance, by  all  Aryan  peoples,  by  all  ancient 
Greek  communities,  by  the  vestal  virgins  of 
Eome,  and  in  each  ancient  Greek  and  Boman 
family.  The  term  fire-worship,  as  specifically  applied  to 
the  religion  of  the  ancient  Persians  taught  by  Zoroaster, 
and  practised  by  their  descendants,  the  Guebers  and  Parsis 
of  Persia  and  India,  is,  if  taken  literally,  a  misnomer  de- 
rived from  the  Mohammedans,  the  fire  being  with  these 
peoples  merely  a  symbol  of  divinity  and  a  visible  sign,  of 
their  religion.    See  Queber  and  Parsi. 

Fire-worship  brings  into  view  again,  though  under  dif- 
ferent aspects  and  with  different  results,  the  problems 
presented  by  water -worship.  The  real  and  absolute  wor- 
ship of  flre  falls  into  great  divisions,  the  first  belonging 
rather  to  fetishism,  the  second  to  polytheism  nroper,  and 
the  two  apparently  representing  an  earlier  and  later  stage 
of  theological  ideas.     F.  B.  Tylor,  Prim.  Culture,  II.  251. 

After  vanquishing  Moab  and  Ammon,  both  nations  ad- 
dicted to  fire-worship,  he  [David]  showed  no  trace  of  mercy 
towards  them.         Von  JRanke,  Univ.  Hist,  (trans.),  p.  47. 

fire-worshiper  (fir 'wer"  ship -er),  r..  A  wor- 
shiper of  fire ;  specifically,  a  follower  of  Zoro- 
aster.   See  Gueber  and  Parsi. 

There  has  been  an  error  in  imagining  that  the  Persians 
and  the  ancient  fire-worshippers  were  idolaters  simply  of 
fire,  inasmuch  as,  in  bowing  down  before  it,  they  simply 
regarded  Fire  as  a  symbol,  or  visible  sign,  or  thing  pljioed 
as  standing  for  Deity.  H.  Jennings,  Bosicrucians,  p.  79. 
The  so-called  Fire-worshippers  certainly  do  not  worship 
the  fire,  and  they  naturally  object  to  a  name  which  seems 
to  place  them  on  a  level  with  mere  idolaters. 

Max  Muller,  Chips,  1. 169. 
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When  he  was  seven  years  old,  all  the  kindred  of  his 
father  s  house,  and  all  the  friends  thereof,  assembled  in 
the  inner  temple  to  see  the  high-priest  invest  him  with 
the  symbolic  raiment  of  the  fire-worshipper,"  the  garment 
of  the  good  and  beneficial  way." 

J.  W.  Palmer,  The  New  and  the  Old,  p.  273. 

fir-ill-bond  (f6r'ia.-boud'),  n.  [<  fir,  taken  in  a 
general  sense ;  in  bond :  see  boncP-, ».]  In  carp., 
Bntels,  bond-timbers,  wall-plates,  and  all  tim- 
bers built  in  walls.     See  boncP-,  12. 

firing  (fir'ing),  ra.  [Verbal  n.  of ^re,«.]  1.  The 
act  of  applying  fire  or  of  making  a  fire  for  any 
purpose;  specifloally,  the  method  of  treating 
a  fumaee  with  regard  to  the  use  of  fuel:  as, 
hard  firing  (supplying  fuel  frequently  and  urg- 
ing the  fire) ;  light  firing  (moderate  supplies  of 
fuel  at  frequent  intervals) ;  steady  ^nm^;  heavy 
firing. —  3.  Fuel;  fire- wood  or  coal. 

And  in  some  places  they  burne  it  [rhubarb]  in  stead  of 
other  ^ring',  and  giue  it  their  horses  to  eat. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  428. 

No  more  dams  I'll  make  for  fish, 
Nor  fetch  in  firing    ■ 
At  requiring.  Shai.,  Tempest,  li.  2. 

You  would  have  a  load  of  wood  for  firing  on  All  Saints' 
or  Christmas.  Mrs.  Gaskell,  Sylvia's  Lovers,  xli. 

S.  The  exposing  of  any  material  to  high  tem- 
peratures to  burn,  bake,  etc. :  as,  the  firing  of 
painted  glass  to  fix  the  colors;  the  firing  of 
porcelain  to  melt  and  fix  the  glaze. 

When  the  "  withering  "  is  finished,  then  follows  the  fir- 
ing. The  tea  is  placed  in  metal  pans,  set  in  a  brickwork 
fui'nace,  heated  to  a  temperature  of  240°  or  250°;  the 
leaves  are  turned  incessantly  ...  to  prevent  their  burn- 
ing ;  .  .  .  they  are  then  removed,  .  .  .  thrown  on  tables, 
and  rolled  and  sifted  while  hot. 

A.  Q.  F.  Eliot  Jwm.es,  Indian  Industries,  p.  345. 

4.  The  act  of  discharging  firearms. 

After  loading,  the  block  is  depressed  and  kept  in  posi- 
tion for  firing  by  a  spring  catch  working  under  the  barrel. 
W.  HC.  Qreener,  The  Gun,  p.  91. 

5.  The  application  of  fire  or  of  a  cautery  in 
surgery  and  farriery ;  cauterization. 

A  blow  on  the  sinew  is  generally  the  cause  of  a  long 
period  of  lameness,  and  firing  maybeneeded. 

Eneyc.  Brit.,  XII.  195. 

6.  In  belX-ringing,  the  ringing  of  all  the  bells 
in  a  peal  at  once,  it  is  practised  in  England  qin  occa- 
sions of  general  rejoicing  or  mourning.  In  the  latter 
case  the  bells  are  muffled. — Mechanical  firing,  the  oper- 
ation of  supplying  fuel  to  a  furnace  by  means  of  a  me- 
chanical attachment. 

firing-iron  (fir'ing-i'''6m),  n.  An  instrument 
used  in  farriery  for  cauterizing ;  a  cautery. 

firing-machine  (fiT'lng-ma-shen'O, ».  Inmeck., 
an  apparatus  for  feeding  an  engine-furnace 
with  coal. 

firing-party  (fir'ing-par''''ti),  n.  A  detachment 
of  soldiers,  marines,  or  sailors  detailed  to  fire 
over  the  grave  of  a  person  buried  with  military 
honors,  or  to  execute  any  person  sentenced  to 
death  by  shooting. 

firing-point  (fir'ing-point),  n.  The  tempera- 
ture at  which  an  iuflammable  oil  or  hydrocar- 
bon is  liable  to  take  fire  spontaneously. 

Mineral  oil,  one  or  two  degrees  above  the  standard  fir- 
ing-paint,  may,  if  stored  in  a  populous  locality,  cause  sad 
disaster.  Ure,  Diet.,  IV.  570. 

firk^t  (f6rk),  V.    [Also  written,  more  prop.,/(Srfc, 

<  Wk.  ferleen,  raxely  firlcen,  carry,  take,  or  drive 
off,  refl.  take  oneself  off,  intr.  go  away,  hasten, 

<  AS.  ferdan  (once),  bring  or  take  away,  prob. 
not  connected  with  fercian,  ge-feroian  (each 
once),  sustain,  support  (with  food).  Cf .  Gr.  dial. 
(Swabian,  Swiss)  fergen,  ferggen,  fergken,  fer- 
ken,  bring,  despatch.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  carry 
away  or  about ;  carry ;  move. 

So  bolnet  was  his  body,  that  burthen  hade  ynoghe 
,    The  fete  of  that  freke  to/erke  hym  aboute. 
Or  stond  vppo  streght  for  his  strong  charge. 

Destrxietum  of  Tray  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3839. 

2.  To  drive  away. 

Thei  wemed  hym  soone, 
That  by  force  of  hur  fight  thei  firked  hym  thennes. 

Alisaunder  of  Macedoine  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  67. 

8.  To  beat ;  drub ;  trounce. 

Thei  .  .  .  felled  the  falase  f olke,  ferked  hem  hard. 
With  skathe  were  thei  skoumfyt,  skape  thei  ne  myght. 
Alisaunder  of  Macedoine  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  85. 
I  wiU;Srft  your  father,  whether  you  see  or  no. 

Chapman,  All  Fools,  iii.  1. 
I  shall  have 
The  worst  on  't,  for  I  can^ri  nobody. 

Middleton,  Game  at  Chess,  iii.  1. 
Ill  fer  him,  &u&firk  him,  and  ferret  him. 

Shah.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  4. 
4.  To  rouse ;  raise  up. 

A  fine  lawyer,  air. 
And  would  hvfefirk'd  you  up  a  business. 
And  out  of  this  court  into  that. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Little  French  Lawyer,  iii.  2. 
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I  have  also  spent  Christmas  Day  in  India,  but  not  all 
the  marigolds  of  Cathay  vf  ill  firk  up  Christmas  spirits,  or 
make  me  throw  crumbs  to  a  blue-jay. 

P.  RoHnson,  Under  the  Sun,  p.  98. 

II.  intrans.  To  move  quickly ;  go  off  or  fly  out 
suddenly :  sometimes  used  reflexively. 

fferke  to  the  far-lande,  and  fetche  me  that  wapene. 

Morte  Artkure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1188. 

How  would  he^rt,  like  Adam  Overdo, 
Up  and  about ;  dive  into  cellars  too. 

B.  Jonson,  Expoat,  with  Inigo  Jones. 

flrk^  (fork),  n.     [<  firk^,  v.]    A  stroke ;  a  lash. 

[Prov.  Eng.] 
firk^  (fSrk),  n.    [Prob.  a  transposition  otfreak^, 

q.  v.]    A  freak ;  a  trick.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Out  on  him ! 
These  are  his  megrims,  firks,  and  melancholies. 

Ford,  Broken  Heart,  iii.  1. 
Sir,  leave  this  firk  of  law,  or,  by  this  light, 
I'll  give  your  throat  a  slit. 

L.  Barry,  Ram  Alley,  iii.  1. 
*  What  new  firk  of  folly  has  enter'd  into  the  rascal's  head  ? 
I  must  observe  him. 

Sir  W.  Davenant,  The  Man's  the  Master. 

firkery  (fer'k6r-i),  n. ;  pi.  firkeries  (-iz).  l^firk^ 
+ -ery.'i  A  trick;  a  prank.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

firkin  (f^r'kiu),  n.  [<  OD.  *vierken  (not  found) 
(cf .  ODan.  firik,  a  farthing,  firken,  a  multiple  of 
four),  <  D.  vier,  =  E.  four,  +  -ken,  E.  -kin.  Cf . 
kilderkin,  a  measure  of  two  firkins,  also  of  D. 
origin.]  1.  A  measure  of  capacity,  usually  the 
fourth  part  of  a  barrel,  and  varying  in  magni- 
tude with  the  barrel.  The  English  ale  and  beer  firkin 
is  9  imperial  gallons,  equal  to  10.8  United  States  gallons ; 
but  at  the  time  when  ale-  and  beer-measures  were  distinct 
a  firkin  of  beer  was  9  gallons,  while  a  firkin  of  ale  was  only 

8  gallons.  A  firkin  of  honey  was  also  8  gallons,  by  a  statute 
of  1681.  A  firkin  of  butter  is  66  pounds  (36  Geo.  III.).  A 
firkin  of  soap  is  64  pounds  or  8  gallons.  The  oldest  firkins 
were  of  much  greater  capacity.  Thus,  by  a  statute  of 
1423  the  firkin  was  84  gallons;  while  by  another  of  1482' 
the  firkin  of  fish  was  made  21  gallons,  being  one  fourth  of 
a  butt  and  half  a  barrel.  An  Irish  firkin  waa  half  a  barrel 
or  100  pounds. 

8  gallons  in  measure  make  1  firkin  of  ale,  sope,  herring ; 

9  gallons,  1  firkin  of  beere ;  lOJ  gallons,  1  firkin  of  salmon 
or  eeles.  T.  Hill,  Arithmetic  (1600),  i.  13. 

2.  A  small  wooden  vessel  or  cask  of  no  deter- 
minate capacity,  used  chiefly  for  butter,  tallow, 
soap,  etc. 

Here  are  come  for  you,  from  my  sister  Downing,  divers 
chests  of  commodities,  and  many  firkins  of  butter  and 
suet.  Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  469. 

firlot  (fSr'lot),  n.  [Also  written  fyrlot,  furlet, 
fearlot,<  fir-,  fyr-  (<.!).  vier,  asin.  firkin^)  +  lot, 
part  (or  -let,  dim.?);  cf.  -kin  in  firkin.^  The 
principal  dry  measure  of  the  old  Scottish  sys- 
tem. The  standards,  from  1621,  were  the  Linlithgow 
flrlots.  The  wheat  firlot,  used  for  Wheat,  rye,  peas,  beans, 
salt,  grass-seed,  etc.,  contained  21^  Scottish  pmts,  or  2,197^ 
cubic  inches,  equal  to  1^  Winchester  bushels.  The  barley 
firlot,  used  for  barley,  oats,  fruit,  potatoes,  etc.,  contained 
31  Scottish  pints,  or  3,205^  cubic  inches,  equal  to  1^  Win- 
chester bushels.  But  the  firlots  in  actual  use  were  from 
1  to  7  per  cent,  larger  than  the  standards.  The  firlot  was 
also  used  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 

firm  (f6rm),  a.  [The  spelling  with  i  is  mod., 
in  imitation  of  the  L. ;  <  ME.  ferme,  <  OF.  ferm, 
feme,  P.  ferme  =  Pr.  ferm  =  Sp.  Pg.  firme  =  It. 
fermo,  <  L.  firnms,  steadfast,  stable,  strong, 
fast,  firm.]  1 .  Having  consistence  or  solidity ; 
compact;  close  in  fiber  or  dense  in  grain;  hard: 
as,  firm  flesh ;  cloth  of  a  firm  texture. 

The  flakes  of  his  flesh  are  joined  together;  they  are 

firm  in  themselves ;  they  cannot  be  moved.     Job  xli.  23. 

The  other  Fort  is  a  Citadell,  built  on  ^  firme  land  on  the 

west  side  of  the  towne.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  6. 

If  cushion  might  be  call'd  what  harder  seem'd 

Than  the  ^rm  oak  of  which  the  frame  was  form'd. 

Cowper,  Task,  i.  56. 
The  body  of  the  amoeba  ia  less  firm  than  jelly,  yet  it 
has  the  power  of  moving  from  place  to  place. 

F.  Warner,  Physical  Expression,  p.  83. 

2.  Strongly  fixed;  stable ;  rigid;  immovable,  or 
not  easily  moved:  as,  a  firm  foundation. 

It  is  as  positive  as  the  earth  is  firm,  that  Falstaff  ia 
there.  SAa*.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iii.  2. 

It  shall  be 
My  study  to  appear  another  Atlas, 
To  stand  ^rm  underneath  this  heaven  of  empire, 
And  bear  it  boldly. 

Fletcher  (and  another  1),  Prophetess,  ii.  3. 
So  stood  the  brittle  prodigy ;  though  smooth 
And  slipp'ry  the  materials,  yet  trostbound. 
Firm  as  a  rock.  Cmuper,  Task,  v.  156. 

3.  Steady;  not  tottering  or  shaking;  not  re- 
laxed or  feeble ;  vigorous :  as,  a  firm  step ;  a 
firm  seat  in  the  saddle;  to  rule  with  a  firm 
hand. 

Thus  King  Henry  throwa  away  his  crutch, 
Before  his  legs  be.^rm  to  bear  his  body. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  iii.  i. 
"Who's  there?"  a  clear  ^rm  voice  demands. 

Whittier,  Mogg  Megone,  1. 
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Me  you  call  great ;  mine  ia  the  firmer  seat. 

The  truer  lance.      Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 

4.  Fixed  in  character;  stable;  enduring-  es- 
tablished; steadfast;  stanch:  as,  firm  credit- 

■  firm  prices;  a,  firm  friend;  a,  firm  conviction. '' 
Myn  affiaunce  and  my  faith  ia  ferme  in  this  bilieue. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xvi,  238. 

All  the  presidents  of  the  kingdom  .  .  .  have  consulted. 

together  ...  to  make  a.  firm  decree.  Dan.  vi.  7 

A  man  firme  and  standing  in  his  purposes,  nor  heau'd. 

off  with  each  wind  and  passion. 

Bp.  Earle,  Micro-cosmographle,  A  Stayed  Man. 
0 !  shame  to  men  1  devil  with  devil  damn'd 
Firm  concord  holds ;  men  only  disagree 
Of  creatures  rational.  Milton,  P.  L.  ii.  497. 

5.  Strong  in  action  or  manner;  resolute;  posi- 
tive; confident:  as,  a  firm  defense  or  resis- 
tance; a  firm  answer;  the  fi/rm  handling  of  a. 
subject  in  art  or  literature. 

So  unaffected,  so  composed  a  mind ; 

So  firm,  yet  soft;  so  strong,  yet  so  refined. 

Pope,  Epitaph  on  Mra.  Corbet. 

6.  Indicating  firmness :  as,  a  firm  countenance 
or  demeanor. —  7.  Determined;  positive;  dis- 
tinctly stated. 

There  is  no  firm  reason  to  be  render'd 
Why  he  cannot  abide  a  gaping  pig. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iv.  1, 
=  Syn.  1.  Dense. —  2.  Fast,  eatabliahed,  aecure.— 2  and 
4.  Immovable,  stanch,  strong,  sturdy. 
firmt  (ferm),  v.  t.  [<  MB.  fermen,  confirm,  <  OP. 
fermer  =  Pr.  fermar  =  OSp.  Pg.  firmer  =  It. 
fermare,  <  L.  firmare,  make  firm,  strengthen, 
confirm,  <  firmus,  firm :  see  firm,  a.]  1.  To 
make  firm;  give  consistence  to. 

The  powder  that  made  Venus  a  goddess,  .  .  .  that  kept 
her  perpetually  young,  cleared  her  wrinkles,  firmed  her 
gums,  filled  her  skin,  coloured  her  hair. 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  ii.  1. 

The  force  of  the  water .  .  .  did  firm  and  harden  it  [land]. 

North,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  85. 

2.  To  fix;  establish;  confirm. 

Your  wish  is  bleat,    ^ 
Jove  knocks  hia  chin  against  his  breast, 
And  firms  it  with  the  rest. 

B.  Jonson,  Masque  of  Augurs. 

3.  To  fix  or  direct  with  firmness. 

Upon  his  card  and  compaAfirmes  his  eye. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  It  vB.  1. 

4.  To  confirm  by  signing ;  make  valid  by  sub- 
scription or  indorsement. 

For  lacke  of  time  the  gouernours  haue  not  firmed  this, 
letter.  Eakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  809. 

Of  the  death  of  the  Emporour  they  advertised  Solyraaii,. 
firming  those  letters  with  all  their  hands  and  seals. 

Knolles,  Hist.  Turks. 
firm  (f6rm),  n.  [From  the  adj.;  in  defs.  2, 3,  a. 
special  use,  =  It.  Bp.fi/rma,  <  WL.fi/rma,  signa- 
ture, subscription,  in  confirmati  on  of  a  writing  r 
see  firm,  a.  Cf.  /ar«i.]  If.  The  firm  landr 
terra  firma;  in  general,  the  mainland. 

No  such  Islands  may  bee  found  in  the  Scithian  sea  to- 
ward the  firme  of  Asia.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  438. 
And  to  the  North,  betwixt  the  fore-land  and  the;S™i, 
She  [Wight]  hath  that  narrow  Sea,  which  we  the  Solent 
term.                                 Drayton,  Polyolbion,  ii.  407. 

Towai'ds  evening  we  went  ashore  on  the  firm  of  Asia  for 
fresh  water.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  16. 

2t.  A  sign  manual ;  a  signature. 

A  privilege  [was]  given  to  Antheniius  the  Archbishop 
[of  Cyprus]  in  that  age,  to  subscribe  his  name  to  all  pub. 
lick  acta  in  red  letters,  which  was  an  honour  above  that 
of  any  patriarch,  who  writes  his  name  or  firm  in  black 
characters.  Rycaut,  Greek  and  Armenian  Churches,  p.  90. 

3.  A  partnership  or  association  of  two  or  more 
persons  for  carrying  on  a  business;  a  cominer- 
cial  house  ;  a  concern  ;  also,  the  name  or  title 
under  which  associated  parties  transact  busi- 
ness :  as,  the  firm  of  Hope  &  Co.  The  name  of  one- 
only  of  the  partners  may  be  taken  as  the  firm-name:  as,  the 
firm  of  Thomas  Jones.  If,  however,  only  one  person  is  in- 
terested in  the  business,  there  isnopartnershiporflrm.evea 
though  he  should  use  a  fictitious  addition  to  make  the 
concern  seem  one.  Present  statutes  in  several  juriBdic- 
tions  forbid  the  use  of  flrm-names  where  there  is  no  Snii, 
saving,  however,  the  right,  under  proper  restriotionB,  of 
foreign  houses,  and  of  continued  use  of  an  estahliBhea 
name  notwithstanding  dissolution  of  the  firm  it  onginauy 
represented. 

Round  these  halla  a  thousand  baby  loves 
Fly  twanging  headless  arrows  at  the  hearts.  .  .  ■ 
With  me.  Sir,  enter'd  in  the  bigger  boy, 
The  Head  of  all  the  golden-shafted /rm. 
The  long-limb'd  lad  that  had  a  Psyche  too. 

Tennyson,  Pnncess,  u. 
Such  a  steel  could  now  be  produced,  and  his  Jinn  were- 
prepared  to  make  it.  The  Engineer,  Liv.  oa. 

firmament  (f6r'ma-ment),  n.  [<  MB.  firmament 
(also  translated  fastness^  q.  v.)  =  D-  w-  "^\ 
Sw.  firmament,  <  OF.  firmament,  P.  firmatmr 
=  Pr.  fermamen  =  Sp.  Pg.  firmamento  =  "•/^' 
mamento,  <  L.  firmamentum,  a  strengthening, 
support,  prop,  in  LL.  (Vulgate)  the  finnament 
(tr.  Gr.  GTepio/ui,  Heb.  rakia :  see  note  to  del.  i)r 
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iflrmare,  make  strong,  strengthen :  see  firm, ».] 
if.  Foundation;  support;  basis. 

The  law  is  the  law  of  sin,  .  .  .  custom  is  the  sanction 
or  tiie^rmaTnenfi  of  the  law. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  726. 

2.  The  sky  or  heavens ;  the  vault  of  heaven, 
viewed  as  something  solid  and  abiding;  the 
region  of  the  air.  (The  Hebrew  word  rahia,  which  is 
so  rendered  in  Scripture,  conveys  chiefly  the  idea  of  ex- 
pansion, although  that  of  solidity  is  also  suggested,  inas- 
much as  the  root  signification  of  the  word  is  '  that  which 
is  expanded  by  beating  out.'  The  English  prma/ment  is 
adopted  from  the  Latin /rmamcnium,  which  is  the  equiv- 
alent of  the  GreeiC(jTepe'tdjaa«o-Tep€ds,  firm,  solid),  by  which 
the  writers  of  the  Septuagint  rendered  raMa.  Some  old 
astronomers  identified  the  firmament  with  the  orb  of  the 
fixed  stars ;  but  the  word  never  had  any  settled  and  exact 
meaning  in  astronomy.] 

For  theise  2  ben  the  grettest  Lordes  nndir  the  Pirma- 
ment.  MoMdemUe,  Travels,  p.  272. 

And  God  said.  Let  there  be  aJirTnament  in  the  midst  of 
the  waters,  and  let  it  divide  the  waters  from  the  waters. 
And  God  made  the  JirTnament  and  divided  the  waters 
which  were  under  the  Jirmament  from  the  waters  which 
were  above  the  flrmament.  Gen.  i.  6,  7. 

On  flaky  wings  it  mounts,  and  quick  as  Sight 
Cuts  thro'  the  yielding  Air,  with  Rays  of  Light ; 
'Till  the  blue  Firmament  at  last  it  gains. 

Conyreve,  Death  of  Queen  Mary. 

8.  A  piece  of  jewelry,  as  a  star  or  the  like, 
meant  to  be  worn  in  a  head-dress,  sueh  as  the 
commode  or  tower  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
firmamental  (fer-ma-men'tal),  a.  [(.firma- 
ment +  -at.']  Pertaining  to  the  firmament ; 
celestial;  being  of  the  upper  regions. 

An  hollow  crystal  pyramid  he  takes, 
Injirmamental  waters  dipt  above. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  1.  1122. 

flrman  (ffir'man  or  fer-man'),  n.  [Also  written 
fiirmawn,pMrman,phirmaun,firmancl,eta.,veyi. 
Turk,  ferman  =  Ar.  Hind,  farman,  <  Pers.  far- 
mm,  a  mandate,  order,  command,  patent,  = 
Skt.  pramdna,  a  measure,  scale,  authority,  de- 
cision, <  prcL-  (=  Pers.  far-  =  Gr.  Trpo-,  etc.)  + 
•/  md,  measure,  +  -onos.]  A  decree  or  edict  of 
an  Oriental  sovereign,  as  of  Turkey,  issued  for 
various  special  purposes,  as  to  provide  protec- 
tion and  assistance  for  a  traveler,  or  to  sanc- 
tion an  enterprise  and  prescribe  its  conditions ; 
a  passport;  a  permit;  a  license;  a  grant. 

The  ^rman  for  importing  rice  and  coffee  from  .^gypt  is 
in  the  hands  of  some  merchants  here  [at  Baias]. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  IL  i.  175. 

After  sitting  dowu  about  two  minutes,  I  again  got  up, 
and  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room  before  him,  saying, 
I  am  beai-er  of  a  hat^sherriffe,  or  royal  mandate,  to  you, 
Mahomet  Aga !  and  took  the  firman  out  of  my  bosom,  and 
presented  it  to  him.         Bruce,  SoiU'ce  of  the  Nile,  1. 162. 

The  difference  between  a  Firman  and  a  Hatti  Sherif  is 
that,  though  both  are  edicts  of  the  Turkish  government, 
the  former  is  signed  by  any  Minister,  whereas  the  latter 
is  approved  by  the  Sultan  himself,  with  his  special  mark, 
and  is  therefore  supposed  to  be  irrevocable.  The  distinc- 
tion is  as  real  as  between  a  love-letter  and  a  marriage  set- 
tlement. Blackwood's  Mag. 

The  Sultan  granted  airman  .  .  .  allowing  the  members 
of  each  sect  to  put  to  death  any  person  belonging  to  the 
other  sect  who  should  be  found  inside  of  their  churches 
or  synagogues.       B.  Taylor,  Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  80. 

firmary^t  (f 6r'ma-ri),  n.  [<  ML.  firmare,  sign, 
confirm.]  The  right  of  a  tenant  to  his  lands 
and  tenements. 

firmary^t  (f  6r'ma-ri),  n.  Same  as  fermery,  ulti- 
mately infirmary. 

Inflrmarium,  or  the  Firmorie  (the  Curatour  whereof 
Inflrmarius),  wherein  persons  downright  sick  (trouble  to 
others,  and  troubled  by  others,  if  lodging  in  the  dormi- 
torie)  had  the  benefit  of  physiok,  and  attendance  private 
to  themselves.  Fuller,  Ch.  Hist.,  VL  286. 

firmatioilt(f6r-ma'shon),m.  [<  Vh.firmatioin-), 
confirmation,  assurance,  etc.,  taken  in  its  lit. 
sense,  <  li.  firmare,  strengthen,  make  fast :  see 
firm,  «.]    A  fixing  or  steadying. 

It  is  also  true  that  man  onely  sitteth,  if  we  define  sitting 
to  be  9.firmation  of  the  body  upon  the  ischias. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iv.  1. 

firme,  a.  It.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  firm. — S. 
In  }ier.,  reaching  and  fixed  to  the  edge  of  the  es- 
cutcheon :  applied  especially  to  a  bearing  such 
as  a  cross,  which  is  usually  borne  free  in  the 
middle  of  the  field :  as,  a  cross  patt6  firme  (which 
is  also  blazoned  a  cross  patt6  entire,  or  a  cross 
patt^  throughout).     MsofixeA. 

firmer-chisel  (f6r'm6r-chiz''''el),  n.  A  carpen- 
ters' chisel  with  a  blade  thin  in  proportion  to  its 
width.  The  blade  is  fixed  to  the  handle  by  a  tang,  as 
distinguished  from  that  of  the  framing-chisel,  in  which 
the  handle  is  received  in  a  socket. 

firm-footed  (f^rm'fuf'ed),  a.  In  zoiil.,  soliped, 
or  solidungulate,  as  the  horse.     See  soliped. 

firm-hoofed  (ferm'hoft),  «•  Same  a,s  firm-footed. 

firmisternal  (f6r-mi-st6r'nal),  a.  [As  Mrmi- 
sternia,  q.  v.,  -t-  -al.^  In  zool.,  having  a  com- 
pleted scapular  arch,  as'a  frog;  pertaining  to 
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the  Mrmisterma :  as,  a,  firmisternal  batrachian. 
Coues.  Also  firmisternial,  firmisternous. 
Firmisternia  (fer-mi-st6r'ni-a),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
L.  firmus,  strong,  +  NL.  sternum,  q.  v.]  A  sub- 
order or  superfamily  of  phaneroglossate  anu- 
rous batrachians,  containing  frogs  which  have 
the  ooracoids  firmly  united  by  a  simple  epicora- 
eoid  cartilage.  The  precoracoids,  if  present,  rest  with 
their  distal  ends  upon  the  ooracoids,  or  are  connected 
With  the  latter  by  the  epicoracoid  cartilage.  The  best- 
known  families  are  DendrobatidiB,  Phrynieddce,  Engysto- 
•midce,  Bremcepitidx,  Dyscophidte,  and  Manidce.  Con- 
trasted with  Arei/era.  See  cuts  under  Anura  and  Omo- 
sternum. 

firmisternial  (f 6r-mi-st6r'ni-al),  a.  and  n.   I.  a. 

Same  as  firmisternal.     Gill. 
II.  n.  One  of  the  Firmisternia.    Gill. 
firmisternous  (f6r-mi-st6r'nus),  a.   Same  b,s  fir- 
misternal :  as,  the  firmisternous  type  of  struc- 
ture.    Cope. 

firmitudet  (f6r'mi-tud),  n.  [<  Jj. firmiiudo,  <  fir- 
mus, tim:  see  firm,  a.^  Firmness;  strength; 
solidity. 

Thy  covenant  implies  no  less  than  firmitude  and  perpe- 
tuity. Bp.  Hall,  Cases  of  Conscience,  iv.  2. 
In  most  delicious  drops  did  fall 
Down  to  the  floor  heartmelting  Tears,  and  yield 
A  pearly  pavement,  which  the  ground's  cool  kiss 
Into  chaste  Firmitude  did  crystallize. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  ill.  42. 
firmityt  (f6r'mj-ti),  n.  ■  [<  OP.  fermete,  P.  fer- 
met4  =  It.  ferrhitd,  validity,  <  L.  firmita{t-)s,  < 
firmus,  txm.'\    Firmness;  strength. 

The  square  is  of  all  other  accompted  the  figure  of  most 
solliditie  and  stedfastnesse,  and  for  his  owne  staye  and 
flrmitie  requireth  none  other  base  then  himself  e. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  83. 
The  strength  and  flrmity  of  my  assent  must  rise  and 
fall  together  with  the  apparent  credibility  of  the  object. 
ChUlingworth,  Religion  of  Protestants,  i.  6. 
firmlesst  (ferm'les),  a.    [<  fi/rm  +  -less."]    Wa- 
vering; shifting;  unsteady. 

Past  the  Red-Sea,  beer  vp  and  down  we  float, 
Onjirm-less  sands  of  this  vast  Desart  heer. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  11.,  The  Lawe. 
Does  passion  still  the  firmZess  mind  control?         Pope. 
firmly  (f6rm'li),  adv.     In  a  firm  manner;  sol- 
idly; compactly;  strongly;  steadily;  with  con- 
stancy or  fixedness;  steadfastly;  resolutely; 
immovably:  as,  particles  of  Tua^tter  firmly  co- 
heringj  he  j^r>wZ« believes  in  fatalism;  his  reso- 
lution IS  firmly  fixed. 

And  so  incessantly  contynued  all  that  nyghte,  in  so 

moche  where  we  had  out  .ij.  ancres  they  helde  not  ferm£- 

ly,  but  rasyd  and  draggyd  by  vyolence  of  that  outrageous 

storme.  Sir  B.  Gfuylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  64. 

His  breastplate  first,  that  was  of  substance  pure, 

Before  his  noble  heart  he  firmely  bound. 

Spenser,  Muiopotmos,  L  57. 
I  falter  where  1  firmly  trod. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  Iv. 
While  he  entertained  us  with  the  most  lavish  generos- 
ity, he  firmly,  though  courteously,  refused  the  half  dozen 
pieces  of  silver  which  I  offered  him. 

O'Donovan,  Merv,  xviii. 

firm-name  (fferm'nam),  n.    The  name  or  title 
of  a  firm  in  business. 
firmness  (fferm'nes),  n.     [<  firm  +  -wess.]     1. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  firm;  compact- 
ness;  hardness;  solidity;  stability;  strength; 
steadfastness;  resoluteness;  constancy;  fixed- 
ness ;  certainty :  as,  the  firmness  of  jelly ;  fi/rm- 
ness  of  fiesh ;  firmness  of  union ;  the  firmness 
of  a  purpose ;  the  firmness  of  a  judge. 
And  in  the  steddy  resting  of  the  ground 
Your  nohle  firmnesse  to  your  friend  is  found: 
For  you  are  still  the  same,  and  where  you  love, 
No  absence  can  your  constant  mind  remove. 

Beaumont,  To  the  Prince. 
A  weak  mind  would  have  sunk  under  such  a  load  of  un- 
popularity [as  Pox  had].    But  that  resolute  spirit  seemed 
to  derive  new  firmness  from  the  public  hatred. 

Macavlay,  Lord  Holland. 

2 .  In  phren. ,  an  organ  situated  toward  the  back 
part  of  the  head,  between  self-esteem  and  ven- 
eration. Its  function  is  said  to  be  to  produce 
determination,  constancy,  and  perseverance. 
=Syn  1.  Firmness,  Constancy,  Faithfulness,  Fidelity. 
Firmmss  is  a  matter  of  the  will,  preventing  one  from 
yielding ;  constancy,  of  the  heart,  holding  one  steadfast. 
Firmness  is  opposed  to  weakness  or  pliancy;  constancy  to 
fickleness.  FaithftdnessisameitteTOttheheai-t;  it  is  gener- 
ally a  warmer  sort  ot  fidelity,  with  the  element  of  principle 
sometimes  less  prominent.  Fidelity  is  a  matter  of  personal 
principle  •  the  word  more  often  than  the  others  applies  to 
definite  action.  We  speak  of  the  firmness  of  a  teacher  in 
maintaining  order,  the  constancy  of  a  lover,  the  fidelity 
of  a  bank  cashier,  the  faithfulness  of  a  mother.  We  may 
speak  of  the  fidelity  of  a  dog  only  as  he  meets  trusts  re- 
posed in  him,  or  is  considered  as  having  the  power  to  ap- 
ply principle  to  action  as  a  moral  being.  See  decision  and 
assiduity. 

She  now  took  her  place  among  her  pupils  with  an  air  of 
spirit  and  firmness  which  assured  them  at  once  that  she 
meant  to  be  obeyed,  and  obeyed  she  was. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  The  Professor,  xvm. 
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Without  constancy  there  is  neither  love,  friendship,  nor 
virtue  in  the  world.  Addison. 

Faithfulness  can  feed  on  suffering. 
And  knows  no  disappointment. 

George  Eliot,  Spanish  Gypsy,  i. 

No  man  can  mortgage  his  injustice  as  a  pawn  for  his 

fidelity.  Burke,  Rev.  in  France. 

firn  (fim  or  fern),  n.  [Gr.  dial.  (Swiss),  aX»o firne, 
a  glacier,  accumulated  snow,  lit.  last  year's 
snow ;  <  Gr.  firn,  a.,  last  year's,  of  the  last  year,  < 
OHGr.  firni,  old,  ancient:  see  /«r»2.]  a  name 
given  to  snow  accumulated  in  the  highest  parts 
of  mountain  ranges  on  which  glaciers  occur, 
while  such  snow  is  in  a  granular  condition,  and 
before,  in  its  downward  movement,  it  has  been 
fully  consolidated  into  ice.  Such  snow  is  called  by 
the  French  niv6.  Both  words  are  in  common  use  among 
writers  on  Alpine  geology  and  mountaineering  generally. 
The  imperfectly  consolidated  substance,  partly  snow 
and  partly  ice,  is  known  in  Switzerland  as  nivi  ov  fim. 

Huxley,  Physiography,  p.  155. 

Firola  (flr'o-la),  n.  [NL.]  The  typical  genus 
of  heteropods  of  the  isjialy  Mrolidce,  having  no 
shell,  no  tentacles  in  either  sex,  and  a  pinnate 
tail:  saxoB  &s  Pterotrachea.    JBrugui^re,  1792. 

Firolidse  (fl-rol'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Mrola  + 
-idw.'\  A  family  of  nucleobranchiate  gastro- 
pods, or  Meteropoda :  same  as  Pterotracheidw. 

riroloides  (fir-o-loi'dez),  n.  [NL.,  <  Mrola  + 
-oides.^  A  genus  of  pteropods,  so  called  from 
its  relation  to  Mrola,  but  distinguished  by  the 
simple  tail-fln  and  the  presence  of  tentacles  in 
the  male. 

firoza  (fi-ro'za),  n.  [B.  Ind.  ?]  The  turquoise- 
blue  of  Indian  ceramic  ware,  put  on  with  the 
enamel. 

fir-parrot  (f  fer'par'^ot),  n.  A  name  of  the  cross- 
bill, Loxia  curvirosira. 

Arret,  adv.    See/ari. 

firrent  (f^r'en),  «.    [_<  fir  + -en^.']    Made  of  fir. 

It  ne  shal  no  thing  ben  betwene 
Thi  bour  and  min,  also  y  wene. 
But  a  f  ayr^Srrene  wowe  [wall].    Havelok,  1.  2076. 

firry  (f6r'i),  o.  l<fir+-yK']  Of  or  pertaining 
to  firs;  formed  of  fir;  abounding  in  firs. 

Mine  too,  Blakesmoor — whose  else? — thy ^rry  wilder- 
ness, the  haunt  of  the  squirrel,  and  the  daylong  murmur- 
ing wood-pigeon.  Lamb,  Ella,  p.  263. 

first,  firset,  n.  See  furze. 
firs'ti  (f erst),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  first,  ferst,  furst, 
fyrst,  firste,  etc.,  <  AS.  fyrst  (rare,  the  usual 
superl.  being /on»a,  with  different  suffix:  see 
former^)  =  OFries.  ferost,  ferest,  ferst,  NPries. 
/oarsie,first,=OS./Mns<o,  the  first  or  chief  (per- 
son), =  D.  voorste,  foremost,  vorst,  prince,  = 
ML(t.  vorste,  vurste,  prince,  =  OKQ.furist,  first, 
as  noun  fwristo,  MHG.  viirste,  Q.  jurst,  chief, 
prince,  =  Icel.  fyrstr  =  Sw.  forsta  =  Dan. 
forste,  first  (as  anoun,  8w.furste  =  l>Sin.fyrste, 
prince) ;  cf.  Dan. /orrest,  foremost ;  <  AS.,  etc., 
/ore,  fore,  before,  +  superl.  -st,  -est.  Cf.  L. 
primus  (=  AS.  for^ma,  E.  for-mer),  first,  Gr. 
■n-poTo;,  Skt.  prathama,  first,  from  the  same  ult. 
source,  with  different  suffixes.]  I.  a.  Being 
before  all  others ;  being  the  initial  unit  or  ag- 
gregate in  order  of  occurrence  or  arrangement 
as  to  time,  place,  or  rank:  the  ordinal  of  one. 
(a)  Foremost  in  time ;  preceding  all  others  of  the  kind  in 
order  of  time :  as,  Adam  was  the  first  man ;  I  was  the  first 
guest  to  arrive. 

Tho  adam  our  uerste  fader  the  sunne  hadde  ido 
And  idriue  was  out  of  parais  and  eue  is  wif  also. 

Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  18. 

I  had  from  ray  first  yeeres,  by  the  ceaselesse  diligence 
and  care  of  my  father,  whom  God  recompence,  bin  exer- 
cis'd  to  the  tongues,  and  some  sciences. 

Milton,  Church-Government,  Pref. ,  ii. 

Both  [orations]  are  hopeful,  but  the  second  is  more  san- 
guine than  the  ^rsi.  0.  W.  Holmes,  Emerson,  x. 
(6)  Foremost  in  place ;  before  all  others  from  the  point  of 
view  or  consideration :  as,  the  first  man  in  a  rank  or  line. 

At  this  Jaffe  begynnyth  the  holy  londe,  and  to  every 
pylgryme  at  the  ffyrst  foote  that  he  set  on  the  londe  ther 
ys  grauntyd  plenary  remission. 

Torkington,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travel],  p.  23. 

The  first  beast  was  like  a  lion.  Rev.  iv.  7. 

(c)  Foremost  in  importance  or  estimation;  before  or  su- 
perior to  all  others  in  character,  quality,  or  degree ;  as, 
Demosthenes  was  the  first  orator  of  Greece ;  the  part  of 
first  villain  in  a  play ;  wheat  of  the  first  grade ;  specifi- 
cally, in  music,  highest  or  chief  among  several  voices  or 
instruments  of  the  same  class :  as,  first  alto ;  first  horn. 

The  ;irs(  and  principal  person  in  the  temple  was  Irene, 
or  Peace ;  she  was  placed  aloft  in  a  cant. 

B.  Jonson,  King  James's  Coronation  Entertainment. 
Established  Freedom  clap'd  her  joyful  Wings ; 
Proclaim'd  the  ^rs(  of  Men,  and  best  of  Kings. 

Prior,  Carmen  Seculare,  st.  15. 

Bunyan  is  ihdeed  as  decidedly  theirs*  of  allegorists,  as 
Demosthenes  is  the  first  of  orators,  or  Shakspeare  the  first 
of  dramatists.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vii. 

Who  [Washington]  was  already  first  in  war  —  who  was 
already  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  and  who  was 
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now  shown  also,  by  the  unanimous  suffrage  of  the  country, 
to  be  first  in  peace. 

D.  Webster,  Speech,  New  Yorlc,  March  10, 1831. 

First  agent.  See  agent.— Tiisi  baiting,  the  supply  of 
bait  first  taken  on  board  a  flshing-vessel  bound  for  the 
Banks.  [Local,  U.  S.]  — First  base,  in  base-ball,  the  first 
of  the  bases  from  the  liome-plate,  or  the  player  stationed 
at  that  base.  See  base-,  20,  and  base-ball. — First  cause, 
a  cause  which  does  not  depend  upon  any  other. 

So  Adam  is  the  first  cause  of  men  in  his  species,  because 
begotten  of  no  other  man  as  the  rest  were. 

Burgersdicius,  tr.  by  a  Gentleman,  I.  xvii.  29. 
First  chop.  See  chop^,  2.—  First  controller.  See  con- 
troller, 2.— First  cousin.  See  cousini,  2.— First-day, 
the  first  day  of  the  week — that  is,  Sunday ;  the  name  pre- 
ferred by  the  Society  of  lYieuds  to  designate  Sunday. 

The  First-day  after,  I  was  moved  to  go  to  Aldenham 
steeple-house.  Fox,  Journal,  I.  147. 

Come,  sit  thee  down !    Here  is  the  bench  where  Benjamin 

would  sit 
On  First-day  afternoons  in  spring,  and  watch  the  swallows 

flit.  B.  Taylor,  The  Quaker  Widow. 

First  difference.  See  difference.—  First  digit,  the  in- 
nermost digit  of  a  pentadactyl  limb ;  in  man,  the  thumb 
or  the  great  toe. — First  energy.  See  energy,  4. — First 
ens.  See  ens. — First  extreme.  See  extreme,  n.,  4. — 
First  figure  of  syllogism.  See  figure,  9.— First  floor. 
See^or. — First  good,  in  ethics,  that  which  is  desirable 
for  itself;  the  ultimate  end.— First  liand, the  mate  of 
a  fishing-smack.  [Florida,  U.  S.]— First  integral  See 
integral. — First  intention,  notion.  See  the  nouns. — 
First  inversion,  iron,  mate,  matter,  meridian,  mo- 
tor, plierecratic,  pliilosopliy,  position,  principle, 
etc.  See  the  nouns, — First  set,  in  whaling,  the  first 
thrust  of  the  lance :  as,  the  whale  died  at  the  first  set. 
Also  called  first  larue.—Tilst  subject  or  object  of  a 
science,  the  general  class  of  things  to  which  the  science 
relates. — First  substance,  in  metaph.,  an  individual 
thing.— The  first,  even  one  ;  a  single.    [Colloq.,  U.  S.] 

I  am  not  aware  of  having  committed  the  first  act  which 
should  bring  upon  me  the  displeasure  of  the  house. 

W.  A.  Gilbert,  Speech  in  House  of  Rep.,  Feb.  27, 1857. 
=  Syn.  (a)  Primary,  primordial,  original,  primitive,  pris- 
tine, earliest.  See  comparison  under  jjriTTiary.  (c)Highest, 
chief,  principal,  capital,  foremost,  leading. 

II.  n.  1 .  That  which  is  first ;  the  beginning, 

or  that  which  makes  or  constitutes  a  Ijeginning. 

1  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  end,  the 

first  and  the  last.  Eev.  xxii.  13. 

2.  In  mnsie :  (a)  The  voice  or  instrument  that 
takes  the  highest  or  chief  part  in  its  class,  espe- 
cially in  an  orchestra  or  chorus ;  a  leader  of  a 
part  or  group  of  performers.  (6)  The  interval 
and  concord  of  the  vmison  or  prime.  See  uni- 
son and  prime. —  3.  Same  as  first  base  (which 
see,  above). — 4.  The  highest  rank  in  an  exam- 
ination for  honors :  as,  he  got  a  first  in  math- 
ematics. See  double-first.  [Eng.  university 
term.]— At  first,  at  the  first,  (a)  At  the  beginning  or 
origin.    (6t)  Immediately.    Davies. 

He  bids  them  put  the  matter  in  adventure  and  then  but 
whistle  for  an  angel,  and  they  will  come  at  first. 

Bp.  Andrews,  Sermons,  V.  523. 

First  of  exchange.  See  exchange.— From  the  first, 
from  the  beginning  or  origin. 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella  manifested  from  the  first  an 
eager  and  enlightened  curiosity  in  reference  to  their  new 
acquisitions.  Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  9. 

flrst^  (f ferst),  adv.  [<  ME.  first,  ferst,furst,  fyrst, 
<  AS.  fyrst  (rare)  =  Icel.  fyrst  =  Sw.  Dan.  forst, 
adv.;  from  the  adj.]  1.  Before  all  others  in 
place  or  progression,  rank,  order  of  time,  etc. 

Thanne  un  to  Mounte  Joye ;  and  from  thenne,  Pylgrymes 
mowen/yr«(e  se  un  to  Jerusalem. 

MandevUle,  Travels,  p.  126. 
Adam  was  first  formed,  then  Eve.  1  Tim.  ii.  13. 

The  two  senses  to  which  all  objects  ^ra(  address  them- 
selves are  the  sight  and  the  touch. 

~    ■  %  Tale  of  a  Tub,  ix. 


Hence — 2.  Sooner;  before  doing  or  suffering 
(that  Is,  so  as  not  to  do  or  suffer)  some  act  or 
result :  as,  I  will  not  do  it,  I  will  die  first. 
My  noble  childe,  thou  shalt  not  fall  in  virtue ; 
I  and  my  power  will  sink  first. 

Fletcher,  Humorous  Lieutenant,  ii.  4. 
Die? 
He'll  bribe  a  jailer  or  break  prison  ^rst/ 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  II.  177. 
First  and  last,  altogether. 

I  mentioned  an  Account  I  intended  to  give  of  the  Bay  of 
Campeachy,  where  I  lived  first  and  last  about  3  Years. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  ii.  2. 
First  or  last,  at  one  time  or  another ;  at  the  beginning 
or  end. 

And  all  are  fools  and  lovers  ^rsi  or  last.  Bryden. 

Head  first.    See  head. 
first^t,  n.     [ME.,  also  furst,  fyrst ;  <  A8.  fyrst, 
time:  see/n'st]    Time;  time  granted;  respite: 
same  as/m*. 

Ak  hei  crieth  him  merci  so  suithe. 
That  he  gaf  hem  furst  of  here  liue. 

King  Horn  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  112. 

first-begott,  first-begotten  (ferst'bf-got", 
-gofn),  (!.  First  produced;  eldest  among  chil- 
dren. 

When  he  bringeth  in  the  firstbegotten  into  the  worldj  he 
saitb.  And  let  all  the  angels  of  God  worship  him.    Heb.  i.  6. 
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first-born  (f6rst'b6rn),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  1.  First 
brought  forth ;  first  in  the  order  of  birth;  eld- 
est: as,  the  first-born  son.  Hence — 2.  Most 
excellent ;  most  distinguished  or  exalted. 

II.  n.  The  first-born  child;  hence,  the  first 
result  or  product. 

I  will  make  him  my  firstborn,  higher  than  the  kings  of 
the  earth.  Ps.  Ixxxix.  27. 

Where  pale-fac'd  murder,  the  first-bom  of  pride. 
Sets  up  her  kingdom  in  the  very  smiles 
And  plighted  faiths  of  men  like  crocodiles. 

Quarles,  Emblems,  v.  7. 

first-class  (fferst'klas),  a.  1.  Of  the  highest 
class  with  respect  to  some  quality  or  mark,  es- 
pecially with  respect  to  excellence;  first-rate. 
[CoUoq.] 

Her  father  was  a — what  you  would  call  a.  first-class  busi- 
ness man.  W.  M.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p.  240. 

Specifically — 2.  Best  equipped  and  most  ex- 
pensive :  noting  the  first  grade  of  conveyances 
for  travel:  as,  he  traveled  first-class;  a  first- 
class  coach  or  carriage. — 3.  Of  the  first  class 
in  any  order  of  numeration,  as  from  the  lowest 
to  the  highest:  as,  a.  first-class  clerk  (one  re- 
ceiving the  lowest  salary).  [U.  S.]— First-class 
matter,  iu;tbe  postal  system  of  the  United  States,  matter 
which  is  in  writing,  or  sealed  against  inspection. 
first-foot  (ferst'fut),  n.  In  Scotland,  the  person 
who  first  enters  a  dwelling-house  after  the  com- 
ing in  of  the  year ;  also,  the  first  person  or  ob- 
ject met  on  setting  out  on  any  important  jour- 
ney or  undertaking. 

Great  attention  is  paid  to  the ^rsf-/oo( :  that  is,  the  [first] 
person  who  happens  to  meet  them  [the  marriage  com- 
pany] ;  and  if  such  person  does  not  volnntarily  offer  to 
go  back  with  them,  he  is  generally  compelled  to  do  so.  A 
man  on  horseback  is  reckoned  very  lucky,  and  a  bare-footed 
woman  almost  as  bad  as  a  witch.  Edinburgh  Mag. 

first-fruit  (fferst'frof),  «.  and  a.  I.  ».  [Usual- 
ly in  the  plural.]  1.  The  earliest  productions 
of  the  soil;  the  first  gatherings  of  a  season's 
produce.  Of  these  the  Jews  made  an  offering 
to  Grod,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  sovereign 
dominion. 

Thefirstfruit  also  of  thy  corn,  of  thy  wine,  and  of  thine 
oil,  and  the  first  of  the  fleece  of  thy  sheep,  shalt  thou  give 
him.  Deut.  xviii.  4. 

2.  The  first  profits  of  anything;  in  feudal  and 
eccles.  law,  the  first  year's  profit  of  a  tenant  of 
real  property.  The  flrst-fruits  of  a  beneflce  were  pay- 
able in  the  Church  of  Rome  to  the  pope,  in  the  Church  of 
England  formerly  to  the  crown,  but  since  the  time  of 
Queen  Anne,  when  paid  at  all,  to  a  benevolent  fund.  See 
QiMen  Anna's  bounty,  under  bounty. 

I  had  a  commission  to  solicit,  in  conjunction  with  two 
bishops  who  were  then  in  London,  the  first-fruits  and 
tenth  to  the  clergy.      Svrift,  Change  in  Queen's  Ministiy. 

The  right  to  W\&  first-fruits  of  bishoprics  and  other  pro- 
motions was  apparently  first  claimed  in  England  by  Alex- 
ander IV.  in  1266.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  §  396. 

3.  The  first  portion,  products,  effects,  or  results 
of  anything. 

See,  Father,  vrhsit  first-fruits  on  earth  are  sprung 
From  thy  implanted  grace  in  man ! 

Milton,  P.  L.,  xi.  22. 
We  give  you  welcome  :  not  without  redound 
Of  use  and  glory  to  yourselves  ye  come, 
The  first-fruits  of  the  stranger. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  ii. 
Il.t  a.  Original;  earliest.  Congreve. 
first-hand  (fferst'hand'),  »•  The firstor highest 
source,  without  the  intervention  of  agents  or 
media  of  any  kind:  generally  with  at,  or,  with- 
out a  preposition,  in  adverbial  use :  as,  infor- 
mation secured  at  first-hand  from  the  person 
interested ;  goods  obtained  first-hand  from  the 
manufacturer. 

Case  238,  though  our  first  knowledge  of  it  was  due  to  a 

published  account,  would  have  been  at  once  procured  at 

firsthand  from  the  percipient,  hadwebeenat  work  in  1876. 

Amer.  Soc.  Psych.  Research,  I.  159. 

first-hand  (ferst'hand),  a.  [<  first-hand,  m.] 
Obtained  direct  from  the  first  source ;  obtained 
from  the  producer,  maker,  etc.,  without  the  in- 
tervention of  agents  or  media. 

One  sphere  there  is  .  .  .  where  the  apprehension  of  Him 
is  first-hand  and  direct ;  and  that  is  the  sphere  of  our  mind. 

J.  Martineau, 
firsthoodt  (ferst'hud),  n.    \<  first  +  -hood;  ME. 
firsthed,  <  first  +  -hed,  -head.]     The  state  or 
condition  of  priority. 

So  that  in  election  Christ  held  the  primacy,  the  first- 
hood.  Goodwin,  Works,  1.  vi. 

firstling  (fferst'ling),  n.  and  a.  l<  first  +  -itni/l.] 
I.  ».  1.  The  first  produce  or  offspring:  applied 
to  beasts. 

A  shepherd  next, 
More  meek,  came  with  the  firstlings  ot  his  flock, 
Choicest  and  best.  Milton,  P.  L.,  xi.  437. 

2t.  The  thing  first  thought  or  done. 

The  very  firstlings  of  my  heart  shall  be 

The  firstlings  of  my  hand.    Shak.,  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 
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1  have  given  ye  two  or  three  notes  of  him  out  of  his  TI. 
tie  page ;  by  which  his  firstlings  f  eare  not  to  guesae  boldly 
at  his  whole  lumpe,  for  that  guesse  will  not  faile  ye. 

Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymiiuus. 

II,  a.  First  produced. 

All  the  firstling  males  that  come  of  thy  herd  and  of  thy 
flock  thou  Shalt  sanctify  unto  the  Lord  thy  God. 

Deut.  XV,  19. 
firstly  (f 6rst'li),  adv.    First ;  in  the  first  place ; 
before  anything  else. 

Christ  shed  his  blood,  by  's  wound  to  save  us. 
And  salve  the  wound  th'  old  serpent  firstly  gave  us. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartaa, 

First  (for  I  detest  your  ridiculous  and  most  pedantic 

neologism  ot  firstly)  — &vst  the  shilling  for  which  I  have 

given  a  receipt ;  secondly  two  skeins  of  suitable  thread, 

De  Quimey,  Spanish  Nun,  §6. 

firstness  (fferst'nes),  «.    The  quality  or  state  of 

being  first.     [Eare.] 

When  I  give  (as  he  acknowledges)  a  firstness  of  prece- 
dency and  presidency  to  the  Pope,  he  tells  me  he  is  con- 
fident I  know  not  how  much  more  is  allowed  him  by  the 
universal  consent  of  all  Catholicks,  as  of  divine  institutipu 
whatever  I  may  have  read  in  particular  authors,  '  ' 

Hammond,  Works,  II,  163. 
first-rate  (f^rst'rat),  a.  and  n.     I,  a.  Of  the 
first  class  or  rate ;  especially,  of  the  highest  ex- 
cellence ;  preeminent  in  quality  or  estimation. 
Think  not  these  Instructions  are  design'd 
For  ^rs(-ra(e  Beauties  of  the  finish 'd  kind. 

Congreve,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Art  of  love. 
We  have  a.  first-rate  musician  in  the  house  now— Herr 
Klesmer.  George  Eliot,  Daniel  Deronda,  v. 

Entirely^rs(-ra«e  work  is  so  quiet  and  natural  that  there 
can  be  no  dispute  over  it ;  you  may  not  particularly  ad- 
mire it,  but  you  will  find  no  fault  with  it. 

Rushin,  Lectures  on  Art,  §  129. 

II.  n.  Something  rated  among  the  first  or 
in  the  first  class;  specifically,  a  war-ship  of  the 
first  or  most  powerful  rating  or  class. 
firthif  (f erth),  n.    [<  ME.  firtti,  fyrth,  transposed 
form  of  frith,  a  park,  wood,  etc. :  see  frithl,  n.] 
A  wood  or  park :  same  as  frith^,  2. 
We  have  foundene  in  gone  firthe,  floreschede  with  leves. 
The  flour  of  the  faireste  folke  that  tothi  foo  langez; 

Morte  Arlhure  (E,  E,  T.  S.),  1. 1708. 

flrth2  (f6rth),  n.     Beefrifh^. 

fir-tree  (fer'tre),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  firtre,  fyrr- 
tree,  fyrretre  {=  Dan.  fyrreirce) ;  i  fir  +  tree.] 
I.  n.  The  tree  called  ^r. 

II,  a.  Inhabiting  or  frequenting  firs Fir-tree  ■ 

parrots,  a  name  of  the  crossbills,  fringilline  birds  of  the 
genus  Loxia. 

fir-wood  (ffer'wud),  n.  [Of.  AS.  gloss  "/ur/*- 
wudu,  pinus";  =  Dan.  fyrreved,  fir-wood:  see 
fir.']    The  wood  of  the  fir-tree. 

fir-'wool  (f  6r'wul),  n.  A  fibrous  substance  pre- 
pared from  the  leaves  of  various  species  of  the 
genera  Pinus  and  Abies Fir-wool  extract,  an  ex- 
tract from  the  leaves  of  various  species  of  Pinus  ana  Abws. 
—Fir- wool  oil,  a  volatile  oil  distilled  from  the  leaves  of 
various  species  of  Pinus  and  Abies. 

firyt  (fir'i),  a.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  fiery. 

firzet,  n.    See  furze. 

fisc  (fisk),  n.  [<  F.  fisc  =  Pr.  fisc,  fiseo  =  Sp. 
Pg.  It.  fiseo,  <  L.  fiscus,  a  basket  of  rushes,  a 
money-bag,  the  public  chest,  the  state  trea- 
sury.] A  treasury,  particularly  that  of  aprince 
or  a  state. 
The  streams  were  perennial  which  fed  h\sifisc. 

Lamb,  Two  Races  of  Men. 
It  had  been  decided  to  forbid  the  Prince  bread,  water, 
fire,  and  shelter ;  to  give  his  wealth  to  the  fisc,  his  heart  • 
to  the  assassin.  MoUey,  Dutch  Republic,  III.  494. 

Its  [the  United  States  government's]  proper  business  as 
a^sc  is  to  receive  the  people's  revenue  from  taxes  in  good 
money  which  it  has  coined  for  them. 

RepoH  of  Sec.  of  Treasury,  1886, 1,  xxxvi. 

fiscal  (fls'kal),  a.  and  n.  [=  D.  fiskaal  =  Dan. 
Sw.  fisTcal,  "<  F.  fiscal  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  fiscal  =  It. 
fiscale,  <  LL.  fiscalis,  of  or  belonging  to  the 
state  treasury,  (.fiscus,  the  state  treasury:  see 
fisc]  I.  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  public 
treasury  or  revenue ;  relating  to  or  concemed 
with  the  collection  and  expenditure  of  taxes 
and  customs ;  pertaining  to  the  financial  oper- 
ations of  a  government. 

Whatever  amount  is  taken  from  the  community  hi  the 
form  of  taxes,  if  not  lost,  goes  to  them  in  the  shape  of  ex; 
penditures  or  disbursements.  The  two— diabursemeiu 
and  taxation  —  constitute  the  fiscal  action  of  the  govern- 
ment. Calhoun,  Works,  I.  W- 

In  the  taxes  imposed  by  the  Parliamentary  ordinances 
we  find  the  germs  of  our  subsequent  ;i«ca!  system, 

S.  Dmoell,  Taxes  in  England,  II,  *■ 
Hence  —  3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  financial  mat- 
ters in  general :  as,  a  fiscal  agent — Fiscal  lands, 
among  the  Franks,  lands  set  apart  to  form  a  fund  wlucn 
might  support  the  dignity  of  the  king,  and  supply  him  mn 
the  means  of  rewarding  merit  and  encouraging  yaior. 
These,  under  the  name  of  bertefices,  were  granted  to  la- 
vored  subjects,  upon  the  condition  that  thegranteesBhoma 

render  to  the  king  personal  service  in  the  field,— riscai 
year,  the  financial  year  at  the  treasury  of  a  government , 
hence,  the  period  at  the  end  of  which  the  accounts  ol  anj 
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public  office  or  treasury,  or  of  any  busiuess  enterprise  or 
firm,  etc.,  are  made  up,  and  tlie  books  balanced. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1884,  the  total  ex- 
pense of  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular  service  was  nomi- 
nally $1,288,356.28.    M.  Schuyler,  Amer.  Diplomacy,  p.  17. 

II.  n.  If.  Eevenue;  the  income  of  a  sover- 
eign or  state. 

War  cannot  be  long  maintained  by  the  ordinary  fiscal 
and  receipt.  Bac(m. 

2.  In  some  ootmtries,  a  treasurer  or  minister 
of  finance. — 3.  In  Spain  and  Portugal,  the 
king's  solicitor  or  attorney-general. 

The  fiscal  is  of  an  active,  enterprising  genius. 

H.  Swimbume,  Travels  through  Spain,  xlii. 

4.  A  public  prosecutor,  in  Scotland  he  is  also  called 
proematarfxcSl.  In  the  Dutch  colonies  in  America  the  offi- 
cer who  acted  as  sheriff  and  public  prosecutor  and  carried 
out  the  customs  regulations  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Com- 
pany was  called  a/fiscaX,  or  sehoutfiscael  (fiscal  sheriff). 

Our  guardian-angel  shall  then  he  fiscal  and  accuser,  call- 
ing for  Divine  justice  againsttus. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  I.  369. 
I  dinna  ken  what's  to  be  the  upshot  o'a'this.andi'mno 
going  to  be  cross-questioned  before  the  Fiscal. 

W.  Black,  In  Far  Lochaber,  xx. 

5.  An  African  shriie,  as  Lamms  or  Fiscus  col- 
laris. 

fischerite  (fish'er-it),  n.  [<  Fischer  +  -»fe2.]  a 
hydrous  phosphate  of  aluminium  occurring  in 
small  prismatic  crystals  of  a  green  color :  f  oimd 
at  Nijni  Tagilsk  in  the  Ural, 
fiscus  (fis'kus),  ».  [L. :  seeji«c.]  1.  Afiso. 
He  that  wishes  the  fiscus  empty,  and  that  all  the  reve- 
nues of  the  crown  were  in  his  counting-house,  cannot  be 
punished  by  the  laws. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  677. 

2.  [cap.']  [NL.]  The  genus  which  contains  the 
fisoals.    Bonaparte,  1853.     Bqq  fiscal,  n.,  5. 

fiseH  (fis),  n.  [<  ME.  fise,  fyse;  =  Sw.  Dan.  fis; 
from  the  verb  represented  by  Icel.  fisa,  break 
wind:  see  fist^.]    A  breaking  wind. 

fise^  (fis),  n.  [Also  written  ^ce,  fyce,  phyce  (the 
origin beingforgotten);  abbr.of^se-^ogf.]  Same 
as  fise-dog. 

fise-dog  (fis'dog),  n.  [Also  written  fi^-dog;  < 
flse^  (or^s<2  reduced  to  fise  before  the  follow- 
ing d)  +  dog.  Cf.  fisUng-hound,  of  the  same 
sense.]    A  small  spaniel  or  other  pet  dog. 

fiseget,  »•    An  obsolete  form  of  visage. 

fisetiu  (ft-se'tin),  n.  In  chem.,  a  yellow  crys- 
talline coloring  matter  to  which  the  formula 
CisHioOg  has  been  given,  obtained  from  the 
Brim  comius,  or  Hungarian  fustic. 

fisgig,  ».    SeefiegigK 

fisn'^(fish),  n. ;  pi.  fishes  (fish'ez).  (The  singu- 
lar form  is  generally  used  for  the  plural  in  a 
collective  sense. )  [<  ME.  fisch,  fissh,  flss,  fise,  < 
AB.fisc  (pi.  fiscas,  sofnetimes  transposed  jffiBas) 
=  OS.  fish  =  OFries.  fisk  —  D.  visch  =  OHG.  fise, 
MHQ-.  visch,  Gr.  fiseh  =  leel.  fisJcr  =  Sw.  Ba.n.fisJc 
=  Goth.  fisJcs  =  "W.  pysg  =  Ir.  and  Gael,  iasg, 
Olr.  iasc  (with  reg.  apheresis  of  ^)  =  L.  piseis 
{>  It.  pesce  =  Sp.  pes  =  Pg.  peixe  =  Pr.  peso 
=  OF.peis,  also  (djim..)peisson,poisson,  P.  pois- 
son),  fish.]  1 .  A  vertebrate  which  has  gills  and 
fins  adapting  it  for  living  in  the  water,  in  this 
sense  the  word  has  been  and  is  still  largely  used  as  the 
equivalent  of  the  former  extensive  class  Pisces,  including 
the  leptocardians,  myzonts,  and  selachians,  as  well  as  true 
Pisces.  But  the  differences  between  these  several  types 
of'Structure  are  so  great  that  the  leptocardians  and  my- 
zonts have  been  each  contrasted  with  all  remaining  verte- 
brates. 

"Trewlie,"  quath  the  frere,  " a  fol  y  the  holde ! 
Thou  woldest  not  weten  thyfote  &woldest;!<!Akacchen." 
,     Piers  Plowman's  Crede  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  I.  405. 

dd  Fish.  Master,  I  marvel  how  the  fishes  live  in  the  sea. 

1st  Fish.  Why,  as  men  do  a-land ;  the  great  ones  eat  up 
the  little  ones.  Shak.,  Pericles,  ii.  1. 

The  fish  was  adapted  by  the  early  Church  as  its  sacred 
symbol  because  the  Greek  word  for  fish,  which  contains 
the  initial  letters  of  the  name  and  titles  of  Christ,  contains 
also  the  initial  letters  of  some  prophetic  lines  ascribed  to 
the  Sibyl  of  Erythra.  Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  I.  400. 

2.  In  zool. :  (a)  Any  branohiferous  vertebrate 
with  a  complete  cranium  and  a  lyrif  orm  shoul- 
der-girdle. In  this  sense,  the  leptocardians  and  myzonts 
are  excluded,  but  the  selachians  are  included  with  true 
Pisces.  (6)  A  branohiferous  or  teleostomous  ver- 
tebrate with  dermal  plates  or  membrane-bones 
superadded  to  the  primordial  cranium  and 
shoulder-girdle,  and  with  the  branchise  free 
outwardly.  The  sturgeons  as  well  as  all  the 
osseous  fishes  are  included  in  the  group  thus 
defined. —  3.  In  popular  language,  any  animal 
that  lives  entirely  in  the  water;  a  swimming 
as  distinguished  from  a  flying  or  walking  ani- 
mal, including  cetaceous  mammals,  batraohi- 
ans,  moUusks,  crustaceans,  and  eohinoderms,  as 
well  as  fishes  proper :  commonly  distinguished 
l>y  some  speciftdng  word,  as  blaokj^sfe,  shell- 
fish,  ataxfish.    See  these  and  other  compounds. 
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Skeleton  of  Fish  (Perch), 
a.intennaxillaries;  4,  nasal  region  i  r,  dentary  bone  of  mandible ; 
a,  orDit  01  eye ;  e,  supraoccipital  crest ;  /;  preoperculum ;  f  ,  f ',  verte- 
bral column;  h.  pectoral  fin;  !,  ventral  fin;  *,  first  dorsal  fin;  /, 
S°tail         "  ''"  i  ""•  ^"*'  *"  i  "■  «>  t^auiial  fin,  making  a  homocer- 

And  God  said,  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  after  our 
likeness  :  and  let  them  have  dominion  over  the  j««ft  of  the 
sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air.  Gen.  i.  26. 

4.  The  meat  of  a  fish  or  of  fishes  used  as  food. 
[In  this  sense  there  is  no  plural.] 

Jesus  .  .  .  takethbread,  and  giveth  them,  and  ^Alike- 
■»"8e-  John  xxi.  13. 

Either  at  flesh  or  ^A, 
A  table  full  of  welcome  makes  scarce  one  dainty  dish. 
Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  iii.  1. 

5.  The  codfish:  so  called  specifically  by  Cape 
Cod  and  Cape  Ann  fishermen,  in  distinction 
from  fish  of  other  kinds,  as  mackerel,  herring, 
etc.     [U.  S.] — 6.  The  zodiacal  sign  Pisces. 

Now  dauncen  lusty  Venus  children  dere, 
For  in  fbie  fish  her  [their]  lady  sat  ful  hye. 

Chaucer,  Squire's  Tale,  I.  266. 

7.  Naut. :  (a)  A  purchase  used  to  raise  the 
flukes  of  an  anchor  up  to  the  bill-board.  Also 
called  a  fish-tackle.  (6)  A  long  piece  of  timber 
or  iron  used  to  strengthen  a  mast  or  a  yard 
when  sprung. —  8.  Jn.  joinery,  etc.,  a  piece  se- 
cured alongside  of  another  to  strengthen  or 
stiffen  it — a  big  deck  offish,  a  large  fare  or  catch  of 
fish.  [Prince  Edward  island.] — A  cool,  a  strange,  an 
odd,  or  a  queer  fish,  a  whimsical,  odd,  or  eccentric  per- 
son. [Colloq.  ] — A  loose  fish,  a  person  of  irregular  habits. 
[CoUoq.]— Angler's  fish,  flsh  that  are  angled  for ;  game- 
fish,  as  salmon,  trout,  bass,  pike,  pickerel,  etc. — A  pretty 
kettle  of  flsh.  See  kettle.—  Bait-fish,  (a)  Fish  used  for 
bait,  as  the  herring,  alewife,  caplin,  sand-lance,  smelt, 
minnow,  and  other  small  flsh.  Squids,  clams,  etc.,  are  also 
included.  (6)  Fish  that  are  or  may  be  caught  with  bait. 
— Bank  flsh,  fishes  caught  on  the  Banks  of  Newfound- 
land :  distinguished  from  shore  fish. — Boneless  fish,  flsh 
—  as  cod,  pollack,  hake,  or  cusk — salted  and  sliced  for  the 
market  with  bones  and  skins  removed:  a  trade-term. — 
Bony  flsh.  Same  as  osseous  fish. — Bottom-fish,  fishes 
which  live  and  feed  on  the  bottom,  as  halibut,  flounders, 
etc.— Brackish- water  fish,  fishes  living  at  the  con- 
fluence of  fresh  and  salt  water. —  Broken  fish,  in  New- 
foundland, the  third  quality  of  cured  codfish,  usually  re- 
served for  home  consumption. — BunchTfish,  small  ffehes 
sold  in  bunches.  They  include  white  and  yellow  perch, 
catfish,  pickerel,  suckers,  several  species  of  Centrarchidce, 
etc.  [U.  S.]  — Cartilaginous  fish,  any  flsh  whose  skele- 
ton is  entirely  or  partly  cartilaginous,  as  the  lampreys,  sela- 
chians, andsturgeons.  See  cut  under  ^ci^enser. — Christ- 
mas "fish.  See  CAm*mos.— Clip-fish,  codfish  salted  and 
dried  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Newfoundland  shore- 
cured  cod.  Also  klip-fish. — Coarse  fish,  a  commercial 
name  for  all  kinds  of  fishes  except  whiteflsh  and  trout. 
[Western  U.  S.  ]  —  Cold-blooded  fish,  the  true  fish ;  those 
fishes  that  breathe  through  gills  under  water,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  warTn-blooded  fish,  or  cetaceans. —  Com- 
missioner Of  Fish  and  Fisheries.  See  commissioner. — 
Cooked  fish,  menhaden  steamed  in  the  process  of  extract- 
ing the  oil.— Deep-sea  fish,  fishes  living  at  more  or  less 
great  depths  in  the  sea:  thus  distinguished  from  shore 
and  pelagic  ^sA.— Emperor-fish.  See  emperor.— Tish 
and  potash-salts,  a  mixture  of  fish-scrap  with  German 
potash-salts,  used  as  a  fertilizer.  The  potash  supplies  that 
quality  of  a  complete  fertilizer  which  is  lackins;  in  the  fish. 
— Fish  Commission.  Seecommissjojii.— Fish  day.  See 
fish-day. —  Flat-SOled  fish,  in  ship-carp.,  a  fish  of  which 
the  faying  surface  is  made  flat.  Fincham,  Ship-Building, 
iv.  64.— Foulflsh.  See/oMZi.— Fresh-waterflsh.flshes 
living  in  fresh  water.— Hard  fish,  prime  or  flrst-quality 
flsh :  distinguished  from  soft  fish,  as  the  whiteflsh,  mus- 
calonge,  and  catflsh.  [Great  Lakes,  U.  S.]— Mid-water 
flsh,  fishes  which  do  not  school  at  the  surface  nor  feed  on 
the  bottom,  but  usually  swim  about  midway  between  the 
bottom  and  the  surface,  as  the  weakflsh.— Mucous  flsh, 
the  hags  or  myxinoids.—  Order  of  the  Fish,  a  decoration 
founded  by  the  Mogul  emperors  in  India,  and  conferred 
upon  certain  English  statesmen  in  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  insignia  are  of  the  nature  of  stan- 
dards borne  before  the  person  upon  whom  the  order  is 
conferred.— Osseous  flsh.  (a)  A  teleost  or  teleostean  flsh ; 
one  of  the  Teleostei.  (b)  Fish  having  a  more  or  less  ossified 
skeleton :  thus  distinguished  from  cartilaginous  fish.  See 
cut  under  .Bsoa;.— Pelagic  flsh,  a  flsh  of  the  high  sea  or 
open  ocean.— Ripe  flsh,  flsh  about  to  spawn  or  milt;  a 
spawner  or  milter ;  a  roe-fish.-  Rough  fish,  any  flsh  ex- 
cept whiteflsh :  a  commercial  name.  [Western  TJ.  S.]  See 
coarse  jisA.— Round  fish,  undressed  fish,  as  cod.— St. 
George's  flsh,  the  common  starfish,  Asterias  vulgans. 
SMmpsow.- Sea-flsh,  fishes  living  in  the  sea  or  in  salt 
water.— Shore  flsh.  (a)  Fish  taken  in-shore,  as  cod,  pol- 
lack, hake,  and  haddock.  [Gloucester,  Massachusetts, 
US]  (6)  In  ichth.,  a  flsh  inhabiting  the  sea  near  the 
shore  and  in  water  of  moderate  depth:  thus  contrasting 
with  deep-sea  fish  SiDd.  pelagic  fish.— Soft  fish,  (a)  A  fisher- 
men's name  for  certain  flsh,  as  the  herring,  menhaden,  and 
smelt.  (6)  The  squid  or  cuttlefish.  [Rhode  Island,  U.  S.] 
—  Sow  fish,  a  female  flsh  when  noticeably  larger  than  the 
male.  [IT.  S.]— Spent  flsh,  a  flsh  which  has  lately  spawn- 
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ed  or  milted.— Surface-flsh,  any  flsh  which  habitually 
swims  "  high,"  or  near  the  surface  of  the  water,  often  mak- 
ing a  ripple  as  it  goes.  The  menhaden  is  an  example.— 
To  be  neither  flsh  nor  flesh,  or  neither  flsh,  flesh, 
nor  fowl,  to  be  neither  one  thing  nor  another ;  be  a  non- 
descript: sometimes  contemptuously  said  of  a  waverer  or 
trimmer  who  belongs  to  no  party  or  sect. 

Damned  neuters,  in  their  middle  way  of  steering. 
Are  neither  fish,  norfiesh,  nor  good  red- herring. 

Dryden,  Duke  of  Guise,  Epil. 

To  have  other  fish  to  fiy,  to  have  other  occupations  or 
other  objects  which  require  the  attention.    [Colloq.] 

"I've  got  other  things  in  hand.  I've  other  —  I've  — 
well,  let  us  be  vulgar,"  she  cried,  with  a  wild  little  laugh, 
^^Pve  got  other  fish  to  fry." 

Mrs.  Oliphant,  Poor  Gentleman,  xliv. 

Trawl-fish,  flsh  which  are  or  may  be  caught  on  trawls, 
as  the  cod.  [Gloucester,  Massachusetts,  V.  S.] — Warm- 
blooded fish,  any  mammiferous  marine  animal,  as  a 
cetacean. — Wnlte  flsh,  a  collective  name  for  cod,  had- 
dock, hake,  ling,  pollack,  sole,  turbot,  plaice,  halibut,  and 
whitmg.    [Eng.]    See  also  white  fish. 

fishi  (fish),  V.  [<  MB.  fijschen,  fisshen,  fissen, 
<  AS.  fiySdan  =  OS.  fislcon  =  OFries.  fisMa  = 
D.  visschen  =  MLG.  vischen  =  OHG.  fiscon, 
MHG.  vischen,  G.  fischen  =  Icel.  j?sfe/(i  =  Sw. 
fisha  =  Dan.  fisTce  =  Goth,  fiskon,  fish;  =  L. 
piscari, &sh;  feomthenoun.]  1,  intrans.  1.  To 
catch  or  attempt  to  catch  fish ;  be  employed  in 
taking  fish  by  any  means,  as  by  angling  or  draw- 
ing nets. 

Vetevfisched  for  his  fode  and  his  felawe  Andrewe ; 
Some  thei  solde  and  some  thei  sothe  [boiled],  and  so  thei 
lyued  bothe.  Piers  Ploumum  (B),  xv.  287. 

He  ys  a  fole  afore  the  nette  that/ysshes. 

Booke  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  i.  83. 

A  man  raay  fish  with  the  worm  that  hath  eat  of  a  king. 
Shak.,  Hamlet,  iv.  3. 

2.  To  be  arranged  or  adjusted  so  as  to  catch 
fish;  be  capable  of  catching  fish:  as,  the  net 
or  pound  is  fishmg;  the  net  was  set,  but  was 
not  fishing;  the  net  fishes  seven  feet  (that  is, 
seven  feet  deep) — To  fish  broad,  to  flsh  beyond  the 
three-mile  limit,  as  a  schooner —  that  is,  beyond  the  limit 
inside  of  which  it  is  unlawful  to  flsh  according  to  the 
treaty  of  1818  between  England  and  the  tfnited  States. 


But  the  majority  [of  mackerel-men]  sailed  past  the  Nova 
Scotia  coast,  through  the  Gut  of  Cause,  and  spent  the  late 
summer  in  the  Bay  of  St.  Lawrence,  fishing  broad. 

N.  A.  Eev.,  CXLII.  222. 

To  fish  for,  to  attempt  or  seek  to  obtain  by  artifice,  or  in- 
directly to  seek  to  draw  forth :  as,  to  fish  for  compliments. 

—  To  fish  too  big,  to  use  an  artificial  fly  too  large  for  the 
flsh  intended  to  be  taken  with  it. 

Generally  the  chances  are  that  the  error  made  by  fish- 
ermen is  fishing  too  big.  Quarterly  Rev.,  CXXVI.  349. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  catch  by  means  of  any  of  the 
ojjerations  or  processes  of  fishing:  as,  to  fish 
minnows  or  lobsters. 

The  actual  proceeds  of  this  year's  pearl  fishery  in  Cey- 
lon were  considerably  greater  than  had  been  anticipated. 
Seven  millions  of  oysters  were  fished,  instead  of  about 
three  millions. 

A.  G.  F.  Eliot  James,  Indian  Industries,  p.  227. 

2.  To  attempt  to  catch  fish  in;  try  with  any 
apparatus  for  catching  fish,  as  a  rod  or  net. 

Black  Eocke  was  yerely  fished  by  three  or  foure  hun- 
dred saile  of  Spaniards,  Portugals,  and  Biskiners. 

Capt.  John  Smith,  Works,  II.  216. 

Do  but^sA  this  stream  like  an  artist,  and  peradventure 
a  good  fish  may  fall  to  your  share. 

Cotton,  in  Walton's  Angler,  ii.  248. 

3.  To  use  in  or  for  fishing :  as,  gill-nets  are 
fished;  anoystermanjS«7ieshisboat.   [Colloq.] 

—  4.  To  catch  or  lay  hold  of,  in  water,  mud,  or 
some  analogous  medium  or  position,  as  if  by 
fishingj  draw  out  or  up ;  get  or  secure  in  any 
way  with  some  difficulty  or  search,  as  if  by 
angling.     [Chiefly  colloq.] 

[A  lawsuit]  as  to  whether  the  chapter  can  interfere  at 
all  if  the  dean  .  .  .  thinks  fit  to  order  a  new  one,  either 
fished  up  from  some  ancient  "use,"  or  invented  afresh. 
Edinburgh  Rev.,  CLXIII.  177. 

One  of  the  mares  .  .  .  managed  to  flounder  into  the 
very  center  of  a  mud-hole,  and  we  spent  the  better  part 
of  a  morning  in  fishing  her  out.    The  Century,  XXX.  224. 

5.  To  search  by  dragging,  raking,  or  sweeping. 

Some  hxve  fished  the  very  jakes  for  papers  left  there  by 
men  of  wit.  Swift. 

6.  Naut. :  (a)  To  strengthen,  as  a  weak  spar, 
by  lashing  one  or  more  pieces  of  wood  or  iron 
along  the  weak  place. 

When  the  ship  arrived  at  Hampton  Roads,  the  steam- 
launch,  which  stowed  inboard  on  the  starboard  side,  was 
hoisted  out  with  the  fished  fore  and  the  main  yard,  and 
no  signs  of  giving  way  could  be  detected. 

Quoted  in  Luce's  Seamanship,  p.  501. 

(6)  To  hoist  the  flukes  of,  as  an  anchor,  up  to 
the  bill-board. 

The  anchor  [was]  catted  s.\iCi  fished. 

W.  C.  Russell,  Sailor's  Sweetheart,  iii. 
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7.  In  joinery,  to  strengthen,  as  a  piece  of  wood,  fish-carver  (fisli'kar"v6r);  n.  An  implement, 
by  fastening  another  piece  above  or  below  it,  usually  of  silver,  resemblmg  rather  a  large  flat 
and  sometimes  both.— 8.  In  rail.,  to  splice,  as  spoon  or  a  modified  trowel  than  a  knife,  used 
rails,  withafish-ioint.-nshedbeam,  injoijMn/,  a  for  cutting  and  serving  fish  at  table.  Also 
loni;  beam  composed  of  two  shorter  beams  joined  end  to  called  fish-sUce,  fish-knife,  fisll-trowel. 
endandflshed  — that  is,  secui-ed  by  pieces  of  wood  cover-  fiali.cliowder  (fish '  chou  "  der),  M.  A  chowder 
il^Caro'^it.''  "(SfTo'^.t^u^r??  'firbVfls'h1^'^'?r ?:  made  of  fish  The  fish  most  esteemed  for  the 
flsh:  as,  waters  barren  because  ^sAed  out.  (b)  To  obtain  purpose  are  the  COd,  sea-bass,  and  DiacJmsn. 
by  careful  search  or  study  or  by  artifice ;  elicit  by  pains  fish-CllUin  (fish'chum),  n.  1 .  Tish  ground  into 
or  stratagem  :  as,  to  fish  out  a  meaning  from  an  obscure     fi^^  particles  and  mixed  with  water  to  serve 


sentence,  a  secret  fi-om  a  person,  or  an  admission  from  an 
adverse  witness. 

You  shall  see,  1  have;!sA«d  out  a  cunning  piece  of  plot 
now.  S.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  Iv.  2. 

(c)  To  pull  up  or  out  from  or  as  from  some  deep  place, 

as  if  by  fishing :  as,  the  boy  fished  out  a  top  from  the 

depths  of  his  pocket.— To  flsh  the  anchor.  See  uMftori. 
fish2  (fish),  n.     [<  F.  fiche,  a  peg,  pin,  dibble,  a 

peg  used  in  marking  at  cribbage,  etc.,  a  fish,  < 

j^cAer,  drive  in,  pin  up,  fix:  see^^teftSand^cfttt.] 

A  counter  used  in  various  games. 
fishable  (fish'a-bl),  a.     [<  fisW-,  v.,  +  -able.'] 

Capable  of  being  fished ;  fit  for  being  fished  in ; 

lawful  to  be  fished  ia. 

There  was  only  a  small  piece  of  fishable  water  in  En- 
glebourn.  T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,  xlvii. 

fish-back  (fish'bak),  n.    NauL,  a  small  rope 

fastened  to  the  hook  of  the  fish-block,  and  used 

to  facilitate  hooking  the  anchor. 
fish-backed  (fish'bakt),  a.    Shaped  like  a  fish's  „T^"T+^  "^  T^J  ^/T  iT'^^n 

back;  swelling  upward:  as,  e,  fisMacJced  mil.    fish-culturist  (fish;kul"tur-ist) 
fish-bait  (flsh'bat),  n.    Bait  used  for  fish  or  in 

fishing.     Fish -baits  are  either  nattiral  or  artificial;  the 

former  are  either  live  or  dead  baits ;  the  latter  include  ar- 
tificial flies,  spoons,  etc.,  and  ai'e  sometimes  called  lures, 

bait  being  then  restricted  to  natural  baits. 
fish-ball  (fish'b&l),  n.    Same  as  fish-cake,  1. 

The  waiter  roars  it  through  the  hall ; 
We  don't  give  bread  with  one  fish-bali. 

The  Lone  Fish-ball.      ..  ^ 

the  anchor, 

fish-bar  (fish'bar),  n.    In  mech.,  the  splice-bar,  figii.day  (fish'da),  n.    [<  MB.  fissheday,  fyssJie- 
as  of  a  fish-jomt,  etc.;  a  bar  used  to  connect    (j^y .  <^jigji  +  ^y^^   A  day  on  which  fishisea,ten 


the  purpose  of  toll-bait;  chum. —  2.  Same  as 
fi^h^omace. 

fish-coop  (fish'kop),  n.  A  box  about  three  feet 
square  used  in  fishing  through  ice.  There  is  a 
hole  in  its  bottom,  wliich  is  placed  over  a  similar  hole  in 
the  ice.  The  fisherman  crawls  into  the  box,  and,  it  being 
quite  darlc  inside,  can  see  to  the  bottom  of  the  water, 
into  wliich  lie  lets  down  a  decoy  or  lure  by  a  string. 
When  fish  are  attracted  by  the  lure,  he  spears  them.  This 
device  is  used  on  lakes  in  western  New  York. 

fish-creel  (fish'krel),  n.  A  wicker  basket  used 
by  anglers  in  carrying  fish;  a  fish-basket. 

fish-crow  (fish'kro),  n.    See  crowK 

fish-cultural  (fish'kul"tur-al),  a.  l<  fish-culture 
+  -al.]  Pertaining  to  "or'  interested  in  fish- 
culture;  pisoioultural.     [Bare.] 

The  finest  private  fish-cultural  establishment  in  the 
world.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  129. 

fish-culture  (fish'kuFtur),  n.  The  artificial 
breeding  of  fish ;  pisciculture. 

(fish'kul"tur-ist),  n.  [ifi^sh-cul- 
ture  +  ^st.]  Afish-breeier;  a  pisciculturist. 
The  flrst-honor  prize,  the  gift  of  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, was  awarded  to  Professor  Baird  ...  as  a  personal 
tribute  to  one  who,  in  the  words  of  the  President  of  the 
Beutscher  Mscherei  Verein,  is  regarded  in  Europe  as  the 
fii^t  firSh-culturist  in  the  world. 

Smithsonian  Report,  1880,  p.  149. 

fish-davit  (fish'dav"it),  n.  Naut.,  a  spar  with 
a  roller  or  sheave  at  its  end,  used  for  fishing 


fish-fag 

is  2  or  3  feet,  generally  about  30  inches,  from  the  nose  to 
the  root  of  the  tail,  which  measures  from  14  to  20  Inches 
more.  The  color  is  black  or  blackish,  generally  darker 
below  than  above,  lightening  by  mixture  of  gray  or  brown 
on  the  upper  fore  parts  and  head,  and  there  is  no  light 
throat-patch.  The  ears  are  low,  wide,  and  semicircular, 
and  the  physiognomy  is  characteristic  m  comparison  with 
other  mart>ens.  The  pelt  is  valuable.  Also  called  black- 
fox. 

3.  jpZ.  In  ornith.,  speoifleally,  the  Piscatores,  ToU- 
■pdXmati.oT Steganopodes.  -B..Biy*fe.— Bottom-flsli- 
er,  one  who  uses  a  sinker  and  fishes  at  the  bottom ;  said  by 
anglers :  opposed  bofiy-fisher  or  mirface-fleher.— Fisher's 
berry.  Same  asyi«fti>err«/.— Fisher's  seaL  Same  as jSsAcr- 
man's  ring  (which  see,  under  fisherman).— Tree  flsher. 


two  pieces  secured  end  to  end. 

fish-basket  (fish'bas"ket),  n.     1.  A  creel  used 

by  anglers  to  carry  fish.     Such  creels  are  of 

various  sizes  and  shapes,  made  to  fit  the  body 


customarily,  or  in  conformity  with  ecclesiastical 
regulations  forbidding  the  eating  of  fiesh-meat. 
Sewes  [courses]  on  fishe  dayes. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  171 


easily  when  carried.— 2.  A  creel  for  catching  flgh-clriver  (fish'dri"v6r),  n.     One  of  a  fisher- 
fish  ;  a  fish-pot  or  an  eel-pot.     See  eel-pot.  men's  gang  who  keeps  close  to  a  school  of 

fish-beam  (fish '  bem),  n.    In  meeh.,  a  beam    ggi^es  and  directs  or  guides  the  gang  in  setting 
which  bellies  out,  usually  on  the  under  side.        ^  seine. 

fish-bed  (fish'bed),  n.    In  geol.,  a  deposit  con-  flgh-duck  (fish'duk),  n.    See  duek'^. 
tainiugthe  fossil  remains  of  fishes  in  predomi-  flgjmr  (fish'6r),«.     l<  ME.  fishere,  fischere,  fi,ssh- 
nant  quantity  among  those  of  other  marine  am-    g^,  etc.,  <  AS.  fiscere  =  OS.  fi^kari  =  OFries, 


mals."  Such  beds  are  also  known  as  bone-beds. 

fish-bellied  (fish'bel"id),  a.  Shaped  like  a  fish's 
belly;  swelling  downward:  as,  a  fi,sh-beUied 
rail. 

fishberry  (fish'ber"i),  n. ;  pi.  fishberries  (-iz). 
The  fruit  of  Anamirta  paniculata  (Cocculua  Jn^ 
dicus),  from  its  use  in  capturing  fish.  When  made 
into  a  paste  with  flour  it  is  readily  eaten  by  fishes,  and  pro- 
duces a  speedy  but  temporary  stupefying  effect,  during 
which  the  fishes  fioat  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  and  are 
easily  taken.    See  Cocculus.    Also  ceiled  fisher's  berry. 

fish-bolt  (fish'bolt),  n.  A  bolt  which  secures  a 
fish-plate. 

fishbone-tree  (fish'bon-tre),  n.  The  Panax 
crassifolium,  a  small  araliaceous  tree  of  New 
Zealand,  the  leaves  of  which  are  singularly 
toothed. 

fish-book  (fish'buk),  n.  A  memorandum-book 
in  which  is  entered  each  man's  catch  of  fish 
when  several  fishermen  are  catching  on  shares. 

fish-boom  (fish'bom),  n.  Naut.,  a  boom  secured 
in  men-of-war  by  a  gooseneck  on  the  forward 
side  of  the  foremast,  by  the  aid  of  which  the 
anchor  is  fished. 

fish-breeder  (fish'bre"d6r),  n.  One  who  propa- 
gates fish  artificially;  a  pisciculturist. 

fish-breeding  (fish'bre"ding),  n.  The  act,  art, 
or  industry  of  propagating  fish  by  artificial 
means ;  fish-culture  ;  pisciculture. 

fish-cake  (fish'kak),  ?i.  1.  In  coofcer'2/,  a  ball  of 
shredded  or  chopped  fish  (especially  salt  cod- 
fish) and  mashed  potatoes,  fried.  Also  fish-ball. 
— 2.  The  refuse  of  fishes,  from  which  the  oil  or 
glue  has  been  expressed,  taken  from  the  presses 
in  large  circular  cakes  shaped  like  a  cheese. 

fish-can  (fish'kan),  «.  1.  A  large  can  of  heavy 
tin  or  galvanized  iron  employed  by  fish-cul- 
turists  m  the  transportation  of  live  fish. — 2. 
A  can  used  to  contain  cooked  or  preserved  fish. 

fish-car  (fish'kar),  re.  1.  A  box  in  which  fish 
which  have  been  caught  are  kept  alive,  de- 
signed to  be  towed  in  the  water  behind  a  boat. 

2.  A  railroad-car  especially  constructed  and 

fitted  up  for  the  transportation  of  fish  for  com- 
mercial purposes  or  in  the  operations  of  fish- 
culture. 


fi^ker  =  D.  visseher  =  ML(j.  vischer  =  OHG. 
fiscdri,  MHGr.  vischer,  G.  fischer  =  Icel.  fiskari 
=  Sw.  fi^kare  =  Dan.  fisJcer,  a  fisher  (from  the 
verb);  =1^. piscariua,  a.,  of  fish,  n.  a  fishmon- 
ger {piscator,  a  fisher),  <  piseis,  a  fish.]  1.  One 
whose  occupation  or  sport  is  the  catching  of 
fish ;  a  fisherman. 

Thu  wenest  ibeo  a  beggere, 
And  ihc  am  afissere, 
Wei  f eor  icome  hi  este 
Eor  fissen  at  thi  feste. 

King  Bom  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  1.  1134. 

Now  as  he  walked  by  the  sea  of  Galilee,  he  saw  Simon 

and  Andrew  his  brother  casting  a  net  into  the  sea ;  for 

they  were  fishers.  Mark  i.  16. 

The  patient  fisher  takes  his  silent  stand. 

Intent,  his  angle  trembling  in  his  hand. 

Pope,  Windsor  Eorest,  1. 137. 

2.  The  pekan,  wejaok,  black-cat,  or  Pennant's 
marten,  Mustela  pennanti  of  Brxleben  (1777), 
M.  canadensis  of  Schreber  (1778),  the  largest 
North  American  carnivorous  quadruped  of  the 


fisher-boat  (fish'6r-b6t),  n.  [=  D.  visschers- 
boot  =  Gr.  fischerboot  =  Dan.  fiskerbaad  =  Sw. 
fiskarMt.]  A  boat  used  by  a  fisherman  or  in 
fishing. 

Hailing  taken  certaine  Scotish  and  ottiei  fisherboats,  they 
brought  the  men  on  boord  their  own  ships. 

1         Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  604. 
The  gallles  divided  into  sundry  squadrons,  and  tricked 
all  in  their  gallantry ;  rowing  at  their  sternes  three  op 
four  little  vessels  no  bigger  then  fisher-boats. 

Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  40. 

fisherfolk  (fish'6r-f6k),  n.    Those  whose  occu- 
pation is  catching  fish. 
Descriptive  of  the  peasantry  and  fisherfolk. 

I  The  Academy,  Jan.  28, 1888,  p.  60. 

fisherman  (fish' 6r-man),m.;  p\..fi^hermen{-men). 

1.  One  whose  occupation  or  sport  is  the  catch- 
ing of  fish ;  one  who  catches  fish,  whether  for 
profit  or  for  pleasure ;  a  man  skilled  in  catch- 
ing fish. 

And  [Jesus]  saw  two  ships  standing  by  the  lake :  but  the 
fishermen  were  gone  out  of  them.  Luke  v.  2. 

The  fishervnen,  that  walk  upon  the  beach. 
Appear  like  mice.  Shak. ,  Lear,  iv.  6. 

2.  A  vessel  employedin  fishing. — 3.  The  fishing- 
duck  or  fish-duck;  a  merganser Fisherman's 

bend.  See  bend^,  3.— Fisherman's  luck,  getting  wet 
and  hungry,  and  catching  no  flsh ;  poor  luck.  [Colloq.] 
—  Fisherman's  ring  (annulus  piscatoris),  a  signet-ring 
bearing  the  device  of  St.  Peter  fishing.  It  has  been  worn 
by  the  popes  since  the  thirteenth  century,  and  is  used  for 
stamping  the  papal  briefs.  Also  called  fisher-ring  and 
fisher's  seoi.— Fisherman's  Sunday,  Friday :  so  called 
in  parts  of  Pennsylvania  when  fishing  on  that  day  was  pro- 
hibited.—Fisherman's  weight,  the  weight  of  a  flsh  as 
guessed  at,  but  not  determined  by  weighing.  See  river- 
weight.    [Cant.]— Free  fisherman.    Seefree. 

fishery  (fish'6r-i),  re. ;  pi.  fisheries  (-iz).    [=  D. 

visscherij  =  MLG.  vischerie  =  Gr.  fi^cherei  =  Dan. 

Sw.  fisheri;  as  ^sAi  +  -ery.]    1.  The  business 
» of  catching  fish ;  the  fishing  industry. 

It  is  therefore  important  that  the  organization  of  a  state 
fisheries  department  should  ...  be  primarily  under  the 
control  of  a  scientific  authority.  Science,  TIL  432. 

2.  In  law,  a  right  of  fishing  in  certain  waters. 

A  common  fishery  is  the  right  of  fishing  in  the  sea  and 
public  rivers  open  to  all  the  public. 

"     ic  Brit.,  IX  268. 


Fisher,  or  FenncLnf  s  Marten  {Mustela pennanti). 


family  Mustelidos  and  subfamily  Mustelince  with 
the  exception  of  the  wolverene :  so  called  from 
its  habit  of  catching  fish,  it  is  a  kind  of  marten  or 
sable,  peculiar  to  the  northern  parts  of  North  America, 
and  quite  distinct  from  any  other  species.    The  length 


3.  A  place  where  flsh  are  regularly  caught,  or 
other  products  of  the  sea  or  rivers  are  taken 
from  the  water  by  flshing,  diving,  dredging, 
etc. :  as,  a  sahnon-fishery ;  a  ■pearl-fishery;  the 
fisheries  of  the  coast Bay-flshery,  the  act  or  indus- 
try of  fishing  in  a  bay ;  specifically,  the  maclcerel-flshery 
of  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.— Coast-fishery,  fishery  con- 
ducted within  three  marine  miles  from  the  shore-line,  or 
inside  a  three-mile  limit.  Wlien  the  fishery  is  pursued 
from  the  shore,  but  with  the  use  of  open  boats,  as  in  the 
taking  of  mackerel,  herring,  and  especially  caplin,  smelt^ 
and  lance,  it  is  a  strand-fishery.  Hind. — ConuniBSioner 
of  Fish  and  Fisheries.  See  commissioner.— CovOMai 
of  fishery,  the  right  of  flshing  "in  another  man's  water  : 
like  commum  of  pasture,  etc.  Encyc.  Brit.,lX.  268. — Fish- 
ery society,  a  society  organized  for  the  protection,  pro- 
motion, and  encouragement  of  the  industry  of  fishing.— 
Fishery  treaties,  treaties  concerning  fisheries ;  specm- 
cally,  the  treaties  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  defining  the  privileges  of  fishermen  who  are  citizens 
of  the  United  States  in  the  waters  of  British  North  Amer- 
ica. By  the  treaty  of  1783  with  Great  Britain  exi^nsive 
privileges  were  granted  to  American  fishermen  in  the 
waters  of  British  North  America.  These  privileges  were 
materially  lessened  by  the  treaty  of  1818,  which  gave  rise 
to  the  vexed  questions  whether  the  "three-mile  liniit 
from  the  shore  should  be  run  parallel  to  the  shore  or  trom 
headland  to  headland,  and  relating  to  the  rights  of  Amen- 
can  ships  in  Canadian  ports.  On  the  fishery  question  the 
relations  between  the  two  countries  continued  to  ue  un- 
satisfactory, in  spite  of  various  attempts  at  solution,  as  m 
the  treaty  of  Washington  in  1871  and  the  proposed  treaty 
of  1888  which  failed  to  be  ratified  through  the  non-concur- 
rence of  the  Senate.  (For  Bering  Sea  controversy,  see 
se<rf.)— Free  fishery,  an  exclusive  right  of  flshingin  pnwio 
water,  derived  from  royal  grant.  £neye.  Brit.,  IX-  /»"■ 
—Several  fishery,  the  exclusive  riglit  of  fishery  of  m 
individual,  derived  through  or  *  account  of  ownersmp 
of  the  soil.  Encyc.  Brit. ,  IX.  268.— Strand-flShMT.  ™| 
coast-fishery.—  United  States  Commission  of  nSnano 
Fisheries.  See  commission^. 
fish-fag  (flsh'f ag),  re.  A  woman  who  sells  fish ; 
a  fishwife.     [Eng.] 

Who  deemed  himself  of  much  too  high  a  rank 
With  vulgar  ;isft-/aflr.  to  be  '"'o'^dto  *at  ^,^^^ 


fish-fall 

fish-fall  (fish'fai),  n.  Naut.,  the  fall  of  the  fish- 
tackle.    See  fish-tackle. 

fish-farm  (flsh'farm),  n.  A  place  where  fish- 
breeding  or  piscietilture  is  carried  on. 

fish-farmer  (fish'far"mer),  n.    A  pisoioiilturist. 

fish-farming  (fish'far"ming),  n.     Pisciculture. 

fish-flake  (fish'flak),  m.  l.  The  sound  or  swim- 
bladder  of  a  fish. —  3.  A  frame,  rack,  or  open 
stage  on  which  cod  and  other  salted  fish  are 
dried.    See  flake^. 

There  were  a  few  old  buildings,  .  .  .  some  dilapidated 
fish-houses,  and  a  row  ol  fish-flakes. 

S,  0,  Jewettf  Deephaven,  p.  224. 

fish-flour  (flsh'flour),  n.  1.  A  flour-like  sub- 
stance made  from  fish. 

Biscuits  made  Irom  fish-flour,  a  preparation  invented  by 
the  late  Anton  Eosing,  a  prominent  agricultural  chemist 
of  Norway,  .  .  .  were  in  good  condition  after  having  been 
kept  for  ten  years  in  an  unsealed  jar. 

Goode,  Menhaden,  p.  141. 

2.  A  dry  inodorous  fertilizer  made  from  fishes, 
used  for  manure. 

fish-food  (fish'fdd),  n.  1.  The  food  eaten  by 
fishes. — 3.  Food  consisting  of  fish. 

fish-fork  (fish'f  6rk),  n.  A  pitchfork  with  a  short 
handle  and  2  or  3  tines,  used  in  pitching  fish 
into  or  out  of  a  boat  or  vessel. 

fish-freezer  (fish'fre'''z6r),  n.  An  establishment 
for  freezing  fish,    in  the  building  in  which  flsh  are  (ro- 

,  zen  the  required  degi'ee  of  cold  is  commonly  produced  by 
mixing  ice  and  salt  and  filling  in  the  mixture  between  gal- 
vanized iron  plates  in  contact  with  the  flsh. 

fishfult  (flsh'ful),  a.  [<  jfefel  + -/«?.]  Abound- 
ing with  fish. 

Britaine  is  watered  with  pleasant  fish/ull&nd  navigable 
liuers,  which  yeeld  safe  havens  and  roads,  and  furnished 
with  shipping  and  sailers  that  it  may  rightly  be  termed 
the  Lady  of  the  Sea.  Ccmiden,  Remains,  Britain. 

Yet  Groin  and  Nevern  near,  two  fine  and  fishf id  brooks, 
Do  never  stay  their  coarse.  <S)rayton,  Polyolbion,  v.  361. 

fish-fungus  (fish'fung'gus),  n.  1.  A  peculiar 
red  fungus,  ClathroeysUs  roseopersieina,  fre- 
quently found  on  salted  codfish  in  midsummer 
where  the  temperature  is  high. —  2.  A  fungus, 
Saprolegnia  ferax,  wliioh  attacks  living  fishes, 
especially  salmon,  causing  great  destruction. 
It  also  occurs  in  aquariums. 

fish-garth  (fish'garth),  n.  A  garth  or  weir  on  a 
river,  or  on  the  sea-shore,  for  the  taking  and 
retaining  of  fish.    Also  fish-weir.     [Eng.] 

fishgig  (nsh'gig),  n.  JAlso  fizgig,  by  confusion 
with  fizgig^;  <  flsh^  +  gig^.'\  An  instrument 
used  for  striking  fish ;  a  grain.  It  usually  con- 
sists of  a  staff  with  barbed  prongs,  and  a  line 
fastened  above  the  prongs. 

The  next  day,  seeking  to  kill  them  with  fisgig^,  they 
strucke  so  many  the  water  in  many  places  was  red  with 
bloud.  Capt.  John  Smith,  Works,  II.  121. 

fish-globe  (fish'glob),  w.  A  spherical  glass  ves- 
sel in  which  fish  are  kept. 

fish-glue  (fish'glo),  n.  Grlue  made  from  fishes; 
isinglass. — White  fish-glue,  isinglass  dissolved  in  al- 
cohol. 

fish-god  (fish'god),  n.  In  myth.,  a  deity  or  su- 
pematxu:al  power  having  the  form  and  attributes 
of  a  flsh,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  as  Dagon,  a 
divinity  of  the  Philistines,  or  the  Triton  of  the 
Grreeks.    See  cut  under  Dagon. 

fish-goddess  (fish'god"es),  n.  In  myth.,  a  fe- 
male deity  or  supernatural  power  having  the 
form  and  attributes  of  a  fish,  either  wholly  or 
in  part,  as  the  Atargatis  of  the  Philistines. 

Derketo  became  a  flsh  near  Ascalon ;  a  fish-goddess  iden- 
tified with  her  was  worshipped  in  Syria,  and  the  flsh  sa- 
cred to  her  were  not  eaten.  tineyc,  Brit,  XV.  90. 

fish-guano  (fish'gwa'no),  n.  Same  as  fish-ma- 
nure. 

fish-hawk  (fish'h&k),  n.  The  American  name 
of  Pandion  haliaetus,  the  osprey,  bald  buzzard, 
or  fishing-eagle.    See  osprey. 

fish-hook  (fish'huk),  n.  1.  A  hook  for  catch- 
ing fish. 

The  days  shall  come  upon  yon,  that  he  will  take  you 
away  with  hooks,  and  your  posterity  with  flshhoolcs, 

Amos  iv.  2. 

2.  A  hook  used  with  a  fish-tackle.  See  fi,sh- 
tackle. 

fish-husbandry  (fish'huz'''ban-dri),  n.  Fish- 
farming. 

flshify  (flsh'i-fl),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  fishified, 
ppr.  fishifying.  [<  fisht  +  -4-fy,  make.]  To 
change  to  fish.     [Humorous.] 

0  flesh,  flesh,  how  art  thou  fishified ! 

Shah,  E.  and  I.,  ii.  4. 

fishiness  (fish'i-nes),  n.  [<  fishy  +  -ness.2  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  fishy,  in  any  sense  of 
that  word. 

Its  flesh  has  much  the  flavour  of  that  of  a  hare,  and  no- 
thing of  the  fishinese  of  that  of  the  heron. 

Pennant,  ZoBlogy. 
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fishing  (fish'ing),  n.  [<  ME.  fischinge,  etc. ;  ver- 
bal n.  of  fish\  v."]  1.  The  art  or  practice  of 
catching  fish. 

Cleopatra  found  it  straight,  yet  she  seemed  not  to  see  it, 
but  wondered  at  his  excellent  ^Arasr. 

North,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  764. 
2.  A  fishery ;  a  place  or  facilities  for  catching 
flsh:  as,  there  is  good  fishing  there. 

At  the  ende  of  the  cauchie  was  a  grete  water,  but  ther- 
to  com  no  shippes,  but  it  was  right  feire  and  plesaunt,  and 
good  fisshinge.  Merlin  (E.  E.  X.  S.),  iii.  604. 

In  a  Lauresham  record,  ...  we  have  an  undivided 
share  of  the  fishing  in  Edingero  marca  given  to  the  church 
of  St.  Nazarius.  Z).  W.  Ross,  German  Land-holding,  p.  45. 
Bait-flshing,  fishing  with  bait,  as  distinguished  from 
fishing  with  artificial  flies  or  the  like.— Bony  fishing,  the 
menhaden-flshery.  [Slang.]— Reef-flBhing,  fishing  on  or 
from  coral  reefs.  [Florida,  U.  S.)— Kip-flshlng,  fishing 
in  ripplings  or  tide-rips,  as  for  pollack.  Tor  this  purpose 
the  vessel  is  kept  under  easy  sail,  the  lines  being  attached 
to  poles  about  seven  feet  long,  which  project  from  the  sides 
of  the  vessel. 

fishing-banks  (fish'ing-bangks),  «.  pi.  A  fish- 
ing-ground of  comparatively  shoal  water  in  the 
sea.  Thus,  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  North  America  the 
Banks  of  Newfoundland  are  a  famous  fishing-ground,  and 
another,  about  20  miles  ofli  Cape  May,  is  well  known. 

fishing-boat  (fish'ing-bot),  n.  A  boat  used  in 
fishing ;  also,  a  small  fishing-vessel. 

fishing-duck  (flsh'ing-duk),  n.    See  duck^. 

fishing-eagle  (fish'ing-e"gl),  n.  Same  as  osprey. 

fishing-float  (fish'ing-flot),  «.  A  raft  or  scow 
with  a  small  house  on  it  designed  to  be  floated 
and  anchored  wherever  desired  for  use  in  fish- 
ing. A  plank  apron  is  let  down  from  the  edge  to  the 
bottom  of  the  water,  and  over  this,  as  upon  an  artifici£d 
shore,  a  seine  is  hauled  by  a  windlass  worked  by  horse-  or 
steam-power.  Eishing-fioats  are  often  clustered  like  a 
fioating  village,  and  the  fishermen  unite  for  large  opera- 
tions. They  are  peculiar  to  the  mouth  of  the  Susquehanna 
river  and  the  neighboring  region.    [U.  S.) 

fishing-frog  (fish'ing-frog),  n.  The  angler,  a 
fish,  Lophius  piscatorius.    See  devil-fi^h. 

fishing-hawk  (fish'ing-h&k),  n.   Same  as  osprey. 

fishing-line  (fish'ing-lin),  ».  1.  A  line  used 
with  hooks  and  bait_  in  catching  fish ;  a  fish- 
line. — 3.  In  zool.,  one  of  sundry  simple  elon- 
gated or  extensile  tentacular  parts  of  some  com- 
pound organisms,  as  the  Siphonophora,  provided 
with  special  urticating  organs,  thread-cells,  or 
nematocysts.    Gegenbaur.    Also  grappling-line. 

fishing-net  (flsh'ing-net),  n.    Same  as  fi^h-net. 

The  waste  and  lumber  of  the  shore, 
Hard  coils  of  cordage,  swarthy  ^sAm^-Tietg. 

Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden. 

fishing-out  (fish'ing-ouf),  n.  The  removal  of 
flsh  from  a  flsh-pond;  the  "drawing"  of  a 
pond :  as,  the  fishimg-out  of  a  carp-pond,  that 
the  flsh  may  be  placed  in  market-ponds. 

fishing-place  (flsh'ing-plas),  n.  1.  A  place 
where  fishing  is  or  may  be  carried  on.  Specifl- 
eally — 3.  A  prescribed  length  of  shore  in 
shore-flshing  to  which  the  sweep  of  a  seine  is 
limited,  such  places  are  mostly  situated  on  the  tidal 
parts  of  streams  and  inlets,  and  can  be  fished  only  at  cer- 
tain stages  of  the  tide,  as  during  the  fiood  or  ebb.  The 
most  extensive  are  swept  only  at  the  turn  of  the  tide,  and 
these  are  known  as  slackwater-hauls.  The  importance  of 
this  species  of  property  was  early  recognized  and  fostered 
by  legislation.    Also  called  pooZ.    [U.S.] 

fishing-room  (fish'ing-rom),  n.  A  definite  por- 
tion of  the  shore  appropriated  to  the  curing 
and  storing  of  fish.     [American.] 

My  brother  tells  me  that  on  Sunday,  7th  June,  there 
was  such  a  terrible  storm  that  some  of  the  fishing  vessels 
were  driven  ashore,  and  much  damage  done  to  the  fishing- 
rooms  everywhere. 

Quarterly  Missionary  Leaf,  New  Harbour  Mission, 
[Newfoundland,  No.  xxxviii.,  Aug.,  1885. 

fishing-swivel  (flsh'ing-swiv"l),  n.  A  swivel 
used  on  a  fishing-line  to  prevent  it  from  being 
kinked  or  snarled  by  the  rapid  gyrations  of  fish 
upon  the  hooks.   The  form  of  the  swivel  varies. 

fishing-tackle  (fish'ing-tak"l),  n.  An  angler's 
outfit;  angling-gear;  the  hooks,  lines,  rods,  and 
other  implements  of  the  art  of  fishing. 

fishing-tube  (fish'ing-tub),  n.  A  small  glass 
tube  for  taking  up  small  objects  floating  in 
water.  One  end  is  closed  with  the  finger  and  the  other 
is  thrust  into  the  water  near  the  object ;  on  removing  the 
finger  the  water  enters  the  tube,  conveying  the  object 
with  it ;  on  again  closing  the  top  of  the  tube,  the  object 
may  be  lifted  with  a  portion  of  the  water.  Also  called 
dipping-tube.  .t        -,  t 

fish-joint  (flsh'joint),  n.  In  railroads,  a  sphoe 
consisting  of  one  or  more  oblong  plates  of  iron, 
bolted  to  the  side  or  sides  of  two  rails  meeting 
end  to  end.    See  fish-pUte.    ,  ,    ^^,     ^     . 

fish-kettle  (flsh'ket'l),  n.  A  kettle  designed 
to  be  used  for  boiling  flsh  whole. 

fish-killer  (fish'kil"er),  n.  A  heteropterous 
insect  of  the  genus  Belostoma;  a  large  water- 
bug  occurring  in  fresh  water,  and  preying  on 
fishes  by  sucking  their  blood  and  juices. 
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fish-knife  (fish'nif),  n.    A  fish-carver. 

fish-ladder  (fish'lad''er),  n..  Same  as  fishway. 

fish-line  (fish'lin),  n.    A  line  used  to  catch  flsh. 

fish-louse  (fl^h'lous),  n.  A  general  name  of 
crustacean  parasites  of  flshes.  Hsh-lice  proper 
belong  to  an  order  or  other  group  of  Crustacea  known 
as  Ichthyophthiri,  Siphonostomata,  and  Bpizoa,  of  which 
there  are  many  families  with  numerous  genera  and  species, 
generally  epizoic  or  ectoparasitic.  They  are  not  confined  to 
fishes  proper,  being  found  also  on  cetaceans,  crustaceans, 
and  other  aquatic  animals.  Among  them  are  found  the 
most  monstrous  and  grotesque  forms  of  crustaceans  de- 
graded by  parasitism.    See  cut  under  Eplzoa. 

fish-manure  (fish'ma-nul^),  n.  A  manure  or 
fertilizer  prepared  from  fish.  There  are  many  prepa- 
rations and  modes  of  manufacture.  The  value  is  mainly 
due  to  the  preponderance  of  nitrogenous  and  phosphatic 
compounds,  these  ingredients  being  furnished  more  cheap- 
ly by  fish-manures  than  by  any  other  class  of  fertilizers, 
except  Peruvian  guano.  The  crops  most  benefited  by  this 
fertilizer  are  those  not  specially  helped  by  mineral  fertil- 
izers alone,  as  grass,  grain,  potatoes,  some  garden-vege- 
tables, and  roots.  As  a  manure  it  is  quick  and  stimulating, 
soon  spending  its  force,  and  often  leaving  the  soil  worse 
than  it  was  before  its  use.    Also  called  fish-guano. 

fish-market  (fish'mar"ket),  n.  [=  D.  visch- 
marlct=  Gr.  fischmarkt.']  A  market  where  fishes 
are  sold. 

fish-maw  (flsh'mft),  n.  The  sound  or  air-blad- 
der of  a  fish. 

fish-meal  (fish'mel),  m.  1.  Amealof  fi^h;  diet 
on  fish ;  abstemious  diet. 

Thin  drink  doth  so  over-cool  their  blood,  and  making 
Ta3.ny  fish-meals,  that  they  fall  into  a  kind  of  male  green- 
sickness. Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  iv.  3. 

3.  Same  as  fish-fiovr. 
fishmonger  (fish'mung'''g6r),  n.     [<  MB.  fi^ch-, 
fych^manger  (=  MLG.  vischmenger  =  Gr.  fisch- 
menger  =  ODan.  fiskemanger);  <  fish  -h  mortr- 
ger.']    A  seller  of  fish ;  a  dealer  in  flsh. 

Pol.  Do  you  know  me,  my  lord  ?  « 

Ham,.  Excellent,  excellent  well ;  you're  e,  fishmonger. 
Shak,,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

fishmoth  (flsh'moth),  n.    Same  as  fishtail. 

fish-net  (flsh'net),  n.  A  net  used  to  catch 
fish.  Eish-nets  are  divided  into  two  classes:  gill-neta, 
in  which  the  fish  in  attempting  to  pass  through  the  net  is 
wedged  or  jammed  in  a  mesh  so  that  it  cannot  open  its 
gills,  when  it  is  soon  drowned  or  is  unable  to  move  for- 
ward or  backward ;  and  inelosing-nets,  by  which  the  flsh 
is  surrounded,  as  the  purse-net,  the  drag-net,  the  seine, 
the  weir,  the  casting-net,  etc.  Nets  vary  in  construction 
from  heavy  chain  oyster-drags  to  flnelinen-thread  herring- 
nets,  and  they  are  given  a  variety  of  names,  according  to 
their  shape,  purpose,  or  mode  of  operating.  Al&ofishing- 
net. 

flsh-of-Paradise  (fish'gv-par'a-dis),  n.  A  fish 
of  the  family  Osphroraemdm,  Macropodus  viri- 
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[Macropodus  viridiauraius). 


diauratus,  so  called  from  the  beauty  of  its  col- 
oration. It  has  been  cultivated  to  some  extent 
for  exhibition  in  aquariums. 

fish-oil  (fish'oil),  n.  Oil  obtained  from  the  bodies 
of  fishes  and  marine  animals,  as  from  whales, 
porpoises,  seals,  pilchards,  sharks'  and  cods' 
livers,  etc. ;  specifically,  cod-liver  oil.  Fish-oil 
for  medicinal  purposes  is  obtained  principally  from  the 
cod,  but  also  from  the  pollack,  tnrbot,  ling,  dorse,  etc. 

fish-owl  (fish'oul),  n.  An  eared  fishing-owl 
with  rough  f  eet ;  a  member  of  the  genus  Ketupa. 

fish-packing  (flsh'pak'ing),  n.  The  act  or  pro- 
cess of  packing  or  canning  fish  for  the  market. 
The  flsh  are  taken  fresh  to  the  packing-house,  where  they 
are  cleaned,  cut,  weighed,  and  put  in  hermetically  sealed 
cans.  The  cans  are  placed  in  large  steam-chests,  where 
they  are  left  until  the  flsh  are  thoroughly  cooked.  The 
cans  are  then  tested  to  see  if  they  are  air-tight,  and  are 
labeled. 

fish-pearl  (fish'p6rl),  n.  An  artificial  pearl  of 
an  inferior  grade.     See  the  extract. 

In  Germany,  or  rather  Saxony,  a  cheap  but  inferior  qual- 
ity [of  artificial  pearls]  is  manufactured.  The  globe  of 
glass  forming  the  pearl  in  inferior  ones  being  very  thin, 
and  coated  with  wax,  they  break  on  the  slightest  pressure. 
They  are  known  by  the  name  of  German  fish-pearls. 

Ure,  Diet.,  III.  618. 

fish-pie  (flsh'pi'),  M.    1.  A  pie  containing  fish. 

—  3.  A  compost-heap  of  fish-scrap  mixed  with 

earth. 
fish-plate  (fish'plat);  n.    In  railroads,  an  iron 

plate  fitted  to  the  web  of  a  rail,  and  sometimes 

partly  embracing  the  foot :  used  in  pairs,  one 
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on  each  side  of  the  junction  of  two  rails,  to 
join  them  end  to  end,  and  fastened  together  by 
bolts  passing  through  the  rails,  when  in  position, 
they  form  a  fish-joint,  and  assist  in  supporting  the  ends 
of  the  rails  as  the  train  passes  from  one  to  another. 

fish-poison  (fish'poi'zu),  n.  A  name  given  to 
various  plants  which  have  the  property  of  kill- 
ing or  stupefying  fish.  The  number  of  such  plants 
is  very  large,  and  the  fniit  is  usually  the  part  employed. 
Among  the  more  commonly  known  are  the  Atiamirta  pa- 
nicvlata,  usually  called  Cocculus  Indieus ;  Piscidia  Ery- 
thHna,  a  leguminous  tree  of  the  West  Indies,  the  leaves  of 
which  are  used;  Lepidiwn  Piscidium ;  the  muUen,  Ver- 
baticum  Thapsus ;  and  the  red  buckeye,  ^sculus  Pavia. 

fish-pomace  (fish'pum"as),  m.  1.  The  residuum 
or  refuse  of  fish,  as  menhaden,  after  the  oil  has 
been  expressed. — 2.  The  crude  state  of  fish- 
guano  before  it  has  been  prepared  as  a  fer- 
tilizer.   Also  called  ^7»-cftMm. 

fish-pond  (fish 'pond),  n.  A  pond  containing 
fishes ;  especially,  a  pond  in  which  fishes  are 
bred  and  kept. 

Fisk-ponds  were  made,  where  former  Forests  grew ; 
And  Hills  were  levell'd  to  extend  the  View. 

Prior,  Solomon,  ii. 

fish-pool  (fish'pol),  n.  [<  ME.  fisohepol,  <  AS. 
fiscpol,  <fisc,  fish,  -I-  pol,  pool.]  A  pond  or  pool 
for  fish. 

Thine  eyes  like  the  fishpools  in  Heshbon,  by  the  gate  of 
Bathrabbim.  Cant.  vii.  4. 

fish-pot  (fish'pot),  n.  A  pot  or  creel  for  catch- 
ing fish. 

fish-preserve  (fish'prf-zferv"),  n.  1.  A  place 
where  fish  are  preserved  alive.  Two  kinds  are 
commonly  distinguished,  the  fresh-  and  salt- 
water.—  2.  A  private  fishery. 

fish-prong  (fish'prdng),  n.  A  fish-fork  with 
one  tine  and  a  short  handle,  used  in  moving 
pickled  or  dried  fish. 

fish-pugh  (fish'pug),  n.  A  one-pronged  fork 
or  spear  used  in  handling  fish.  C.  Halloclc. 
[Nova  Scotia.] 

fish-refuse  (fish'ref'us),  n.  A  general  name 
of  any  one  of  the  several  conditions  or  stages 
through  which  fish-scrap  passes  in  the  manu- 
facture of  fish-guano. 

fish-roe  (fish'ro),  «.  The  roe  of  fish,  it  is  much 
used  for  bait,  a  small  quantity  being  secured  to  the  hook 
in  a  bit  of  mosquito-netting  or  by  means  of  woolen  threads. 
Kor  this  pm'pose  fresh  roe  is  the  best ;  but  it  can  be  pre- 
served for  a  year  in  equal  parts  of  salt  and  saltpeter. 

flsh-roomt  (fish'rom),  n.  On  an  English  man- 
of-war,  a  small  storeroom  in  the  afterhold 
where  fish  and  sometimes  spirits  were  kept. 
Hamersly. 

fish-sauce  (fish'sfts),  n.  Sauce  to  be  eaten 
with  fish,  as  anchovy,  soy,  etc. 

fish-scale  (fish'skal),  n.  A  scale  of  a  fish. — 
Flsh-soale  embroidery,  embroidery  consisting  wholly 
or  in  part  in  the  application  of  fish-scales  to  the  material 
to  be  decorated.  The  iridescent  scales  are  selected,  and 
are  sewed  to  the  stuff,  being  combined  with  the  patterns 
of  the  needlework. 

fish-scrap  (fish'skrap),  n.  Fish  or  fish-skins 
from  which  oil  or  glue  has  been  extracted  by 
cooking  and  pressing.  Fish-scrap,  in  either  a  crude 
or  a  dried  state,  is  of  great  commercial  importance  as  a 
fertilizer.  The  menhaden-fishery  furnishes  the  greater 
part  of  the  supply  obtained  in  the  United  States. — Acid- 
ulated flsh-scrap,  a  preparation  of  fish-scrap  with  sul- 
phuric acid  to  render  the  phosphoric  acid  contained  In  it 
more  soluble  and  to  hinder  putrefaction. 

fish-show  (fish'sho),  n.  An  exhibition  of  fish 
and  fisheries. 

fish-skin  (fish' skin),  n.  The  skin  of  fish;  espe- 
cially, this  skin  made  into  a  sort  of  shagreen. 
— Fish-skin  disease, in  med.,  ichthyosis  (which  see). 

fish-slice  (fish'slis),  n.     Same  3.a  fish-carver. 

fish-alide  (fish'slid),  n.  A  fish-trap  for  shallow 
rivers  and  low  waterfalls :  used  in  the  south- 
em  United  States. 

fish-smother  (fish'smu9PH"er),  n.  A  cooked 
dish  of  fish.     [Grand  Manan.] 

fish-sound  (fish'sound),  n.  The  swimming-blad- 
der or  air-sac  of  a  fish.  The  sounds  of  some 
fishes  are  made  into  glue,  and  others,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  cod,  are  eaten. 

fish-spear  (fish'sper),  re.  1.  A  gig  or  lance, 
often  having  more  than  one  tine,  for  spearing 
fish  through  ice  or  from  a  boat. 

Canst  thou  fill  his  [leviathan's]  skin  with  barbed  irons? 
or  his  head  with  fish  spears?  Job  xli.  7. 

2.  A  lance  for  bleeding  captured  whales. 
fish-stage  (fish'staj),  ».    A  stage  for  dressing 

fish. 
flsh-store  (fish'stor),  n.    A  storehouse  in  which 

fish  are  salted  or  packed  awaiting  shipment  to 

market. 
fish-story  (fish'sto'ri),  «.     [In  allusion  to  the 

supposed  tendency  of  amateur  fishermen  to 

exaggerate  in  narrating  their  exploits.]    An 
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incredible  or  extravagant  narration  or  tale. 
[CoUoq.,  U.  S.] 

fish-strainer  (fish'stra'^ner),  n.  1.  A  metal 
colander,  with  handles,  for  taking  fish  from  a 
boiler. — 2.  An  earthenware  slab,  with  holes, 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  dish  to  drain  the 
water  from  cooked  fish. 

fish-tackle  (fish'tak"l),  n.  Naut.,  a  tackle  used 
for  fishing  or  raising  an  anchor  to  the  gunwale 
of  a  ship.  To  this  tackle  a  pendant  is  attached, 
with  a  large  iron  hook,  called  the  fi^h-hook,  fas- 
tened to  its  end. 

fish-tail  (fish'tal),  n.  and  a.  I.  ».  1.  The  tail 
of  a  fish. — 2.  A  thysanurous  insect  of  the 
family  Lepismidw,  as  Lepisma  domesUca  or  L. 
sacchariiM ;  a  silvertail ;  a  silver-fish :  in  this 
sense  properly  fishtail.  See  Lepisma.  Also 
called /s/iwioift.     [Local,  U.  S.] 

II.  a.  Shaped  like  a  fish's  tail;  resembliug 
a  fish's  tail  in  any  way — Fish-tail  burner.  See 
6j/rraer.— Fish-tail  propeller  (naut.),  a  propeller  con- 
sisting of  a  single  wing  or  blade  attached  to  the  stern-post 
of  a  ship,  and  oscillating  like  a  fish's  tail. 

fish-tongue  (fish'tung),  n.  A  dental  instrument 
for  the  removal  of  the  wisdom-teeth :  so  named 
from  its  shape. 

fish-torpedo  (fish't6r-pe''' do),  m.  1.  A  self-pro- 
pelling torpedo.  ^6Q  torpedo. — 2.  A  cartridge 
designed  to  be  exploded  under  water  for  the 
purpose  of  killing  fish. 

fish-trap  (fish'trap),  n.  A  trap  for  catching  fish. 
It  may  be  a  baited  box  or  basket  closed  by  hand,  or  a  net, 
basket,  or  space  shut  in  by  stakes,  with  a  funnel-shaped 
entrance  through  which  fish  pass,  but  which  has  obstacles 
of  some  sort  to  prevent  their  egress. 

fish-trowel  (fish'trou''el),  n.  Same  as  fish- 
carver. 

fish-'van  (fish' van),  n.  A  covered  vehicle  adapt- 
ed to  run  on  passenger-trains,  and  fitted  to  carry 
fresh  fish  in  crates  or  boxes.  Car-Builder's  Diet. 
[Eng.] 

fish-warden  (fish'war''''dn),  n.  An  officer  who 
has  jurisdiction  over  the  fisheries  of  any  partic- 
ular locality.  Some  of  the  States  employ  wardens  to 
oversee  the  fisheries  in  streams  and  ponds,  and  prevent 
unlawful  fishing.    [U.  S.] 

fishway  (fish'wa),  re.  An  arrangement  for  en- 
abling a  fish  to  ascend  a  fall  or  a  dam.  in  the 
pool  fishway  s  the  water  falls  through  small  vertical  heights, 
the  velocity  being  retarded  by  means  of  rocks  and  boulders 
or  by  falling  into  pools  whence  it  is  allowed  to  fall  again 
through  a  slight  vertical  distance  to  be  again  retarded, 
and  so  on  to  the  bottom.  In  the  deflected-current  fishways 
the  current  is  retarded  by  being  made  to  travel  through 
a  distance  equal  to  many  times  the  perpendicular  descent, 
being  frequently  interrupted  by  objects  so  placed  in  its 
course  as  to  cause  a  change  in  its  direction.  In  the  coun- 
ter-current fishways  the  water  is  delivered  down  the  in- 
cline without  acceleration  of  velocity.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  compelling  the  water  to  travel  in  a  constrained 
path.    Also  called  fish-ladder. 

fish-weir  (fish'wer),  «.    Same  as  fish-garfh. 

fishwife  (fish'wif),  re. ;  pi.  fishwives  (-wivz).  A 
woman  who  sells  fish. 

fishwoman  (fish'wum'an),  re.;  t^I.  fishwomen 
(-wim''en).     Same  as  ^stoi/e. 

fish-wood  (fish'wud),  re.  The  strawberry-bnsh, 
EiionymHS  Amsricanvs. 

fish-worker  (fish'wer'ker),  re.    A  fish-oulturist. 

fish-working  (fish' wer'^king),  re.  Fish-culture ; 
the  artificial  propagation  of  fish. 

fish-works  (fish'wferks),  re.  pi.  1.  The  appli- 
ances and  contrivances  used  in  fish-culture  for 
the  artificial  propagation  of  fish. — 2.  A  place 
where  the  products  of  the  fisheries  are  utilized 
for  a  specific  purpose,  as  the .  manufacture  of 
oil,  guano,  etc. ;  a  fish-factory:  often  used  as  a 
singular. 

fishworm  (fish'werm),  re.  Same  as  earthworm,  1. 

fishy  (fish'i),  a.  [<  Jisftl  + -J/l.]  1.  Abounding 
in  fish ;  inhabited  by  fish :  as,  the  fishy  flood. 

Where  are  the  flowry  fields,  the^s/iy  streames. 
The  pasturing  mountaines,  and  the  fertile  plaines? 

Stirling,  Doomes-day,  Third  JHoure. 

2.  Like  fish;  having  a  fish-like  quality:  as,  a 
"  '  '  taste  or  smell. 


And  when  they  arose  early  on  the  morrow  morning,  be- 
hold, Dagon  was  fallen  upon  his  face  to  the  gi'oimd  before 
the  ark  of  the  Lord ;  and  the  head  of  Dagon  and  both  the 
palms  of  his  hands  were  cut  off  upon  the  threshold ;  only 
the  fishy  part  of  Dagon  was  left  to  him. 

1  Sam.  v.  i  (margin). 
Better  pleased 

Than  Asmodeus  with  the  fishy  fume. 

That  drove  him,  though  enamour'd,  fi-om  the  spouse 

Of  Tobit's  son.  Milton,  P.  L,,  iv.  168. 

3.  Extravagant,  as  a  story;  dubious  or  incred- 
ible, like  many  stories  told  about  fishing  and 
fishes.     Compare  fisli-story.     [CoUoq.] 

We  did  not  lose  a  man.  This  sounds  rather  fishy;  but 
they  had  no  artillery.    Neie  York  Tribune,  Nov.  25,  1861. 
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4.  Dull  and  expressionless,  like  the  eye  of  a 
fish.     [Colloq.] 

A  stout  woman  with  a  broad  red  face  a.ad  fishy  eyes 

C.  D.  Warner,  Their  Pilgrunage,  p.  15. 

5.  Equivocal,  unsafe,  or  unsound,  as  a  specula- 
tion or  a  course  of  conduct :  as,  a  fishy  venture 
[CoUoq.] 

"I  thought  it  was  all  up.    Didn't  you,  Henry  Sidney!" 
"The  most  fishy  thing  I  ever  saw,"  said  Henry  Sidney. 
Disraeli,  Coningaby,  i!  9. 

6.  Plucky;  brave;  sturdy  and  enduring;  thor- 
ough and  faithful  in  duty :  as,  fishy  to  the  back- 
bone; a,  fishy  man.     [Fishermen's  slang.] 

fiskt  (fisk),  v.i.  [<  WE.fisken,  wander  about, 
be  in  constant  motion,  <  Sw.  fijesha,  fisk,  fidge 
fidget.  Associated  in  sense,  but  not  in  etymo- 
logical form,  with  fiJce^,  fig^,  fidge,  etc.,  and 
frish,  whisk.}  To  jump  about;  bustle  or  frisk 
about. 

And  what  frek  of  thys  ioldefisketh  thus  a-boute, 
With  a  bagge  at  hus  bak  a  begeneldes  wyse? 

Piers  'Plomnan  (C),  x.  163. 
Trotiere,  afiskinff  huswife,  a  ranging  damsel,  a  gadding 
or  wandering  flirt.  Cotgi'ave. 

Himself  doth  ambush  in  a  bushy  Thorn ; 
'  Then  in  a  Cane,  then  in  a  field  of  Corn, 
Creeps  to  and  fro,  and  fisketh  in  and  out. 
And  yet  the  safety  of  each  place  doth  doubt. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii..  The  Imposture. 
fiskery  (fis'ker-i),  re.     [<  fisk  +  -ery.}    Dispo- 
sition to  bustle  or  jump  about;  f riskiness. 
His  fussiness  3.ndftsk&ry.        Carlyle,  in  Fronde,  II.  43. 

fisnamyt,  »•    See  fisnomy. 

fisnomyt,  «•  [Early  mod.  E.  also  fimamy,  vis- 
nomy;  <  MB.  fisnomy,  fysnomye,fys7iamie,phiso- 
nomy,  etc.,  <  OF.  phisonomie, phinosomie,  pMo- 
zomie,  P.  physionomie  =  Pr.  phizonomia  =  Sp. 
fisonomia  =  Pg.  physionomia  =  It.  fisonomia, 
<  Gr.  (fwawyvu/ita,  late  and  incorrect  form  of 
ipvauyyvo/iovia,  physiognomy:  see  physiognomy, 
of  which  fisnomy  (with  the  mod.  abbr.  phiz)  is 
a  corrupted  form.]  1.  The  art  of  judging  the 
character  of  a  person  by  the  countenance  or 
appearance. 

The  childe  couthe  oi/ysenamye. 

Seven  Sages,  1. 1072, 

2.  The  f ace ;  countenance ;  appearance ;  phys- 
iognomy (which  see). 

He  feyede  hia  fysnamye  with  his  foule  hondez. 
And  frappez  f aste  at  hys  face  fersely  there-aftyr ! 

Morie  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1114. 
When  he  [a  bear]  waz  lose,  to  shake  hiz  earz  twyse  or 
thryse  wyth  the  blud  &  the  slauer  aboout  his  fizrmmy, 
waz  a  matter  of  a  goodly  releef. 

R.  Laneharrt,,  Letter  from  Kenilworth  (1575). 

Faith,  sir,  a'  has  an  English  name;  but  h\i  fisnomy  \& 

more  hotter  in  France  than  here.    Shah.,  All's  Well,  iv,  5, 

flssate  (fis'at),  a.  [<  L.  fissiis,  pp.  of  findere, 
cleave  (see  fissile),  +  -oiei.]  Fissured;  cleft; 
split;  especially,  in  entom.,  having  the  apical 
portion  divided  or  split  into  two  parts.  Specifi- 
cally applied  to  the  antennae  when  the  last  joint  forms  two 
long  branches  directed  outward,  like  the  prongs  of  a  fork, 
as  in  certain  Tenthredinidce. 

fissel,  V.  and  re.     See  fissle^. 

fissenless,  a.    See  fiezenless. 

fissicostate  (fis-i-kos'tat),  a.  [<  L.  fissus,  cleft, 
pp.  of  fmdere,  cleave  (see  fissile),  +  eostatus, 
ribbed :  see  eostoite.]    Having  the  ribs  divided. 

fissidactyl,  flssidactyle  (fis-i-dak'til),  a.  [<  L. 
fissus,  cleft,  -1-  dactylus,  a  finger:  see  dactyl 
and  dactylus.']    Having  cleft  digits. 

Fissidens  (fis'i-denz),  re.  [NL.,  <  L. fissus,  cleft, 
-I-  den{t-)s  =  E.  tooth.]  A  genus  of  terrestrial 
mos?es,  with  simple  or  sparingly  branched  fron- 
dif  orm  stems  and  two-ranked  leaves,  which  are 
conduplicate  below  and  winged  on  the  hack. 
The  peristome  has  bifid  teeth,  like  Dieranum. 
There  are  24  American  species. 

fissil,  V.  and  re.     See  fissle'^. 

fissile  (fis'il),  a.  [<  L.  fissilis,  cleft,  that  may 
be  cleft,  <  fissus,  pp.  of  findere,  cleave,  split: 
see  fent]  1.  Capable  of  being  split,  cleft,  or 
divided  into  layers,  as  wood  in  the  direction  of 
the  grain,  or  certain  minerals  and  rocks  in  the 
planes  of  cleavage  or  foliation.  See  schist  and 
cleavage. 
This  crystal  is  a  ^ellacid  fissile  stone.  Newton,  OptickB. 
A  solid  pumice-stone  which  possesses  a  fissile  structure, 
like  that  of  certain  micaceous  schists. 

Darwin,  Geol.  Observations,  1.  i5. 

A  very  fissile  and  smooth  calcareous  shale. 

Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  XXXI.  12ii- 

2.  In  entom.,  formed  of  plates  or  scales  which 
are  closely  appressed  in  repose,  but  may  be 
spread  apart :  an  epithet  sometimes  applied  to 
lamellate  antennre. 


fissiiinguai  ''fls-i-ling'gwal),  a.    [<  NL.  pf 
Altogether,  the  story  is  too yis%.    The American,Y.  S3,     linpnis^i  I^.  fiSSUS,  cleft,  dloven,  +  Ungua  =  l^- 
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tongue)  +  -al.]  Having  the  tongue  cleft;  spe- 
ciflcally,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Mssilinguia. 

Fissilinguia (fi8-i-ling'gwi-a)^». jjZ.  [NL., neut. 
pi.  ot  fissilinguis,  oloven-ton^ed:  see  fissilin- 
gual.] A  group  of  laeertilian  reptiles,  with 
procoelous  vertebrse,  cleft,  slender,  protrusile 
tongue,two  valvular  eyelids  (exeeptinOpfciops), 
the  legs  well  developed,  and  the  general  aspect 
not  serpentine.  The  group  is  made  to  contain  tlie  or- 
dinary lizards  of  the  family  Lacertidce,  the  monitors  or 
varanians,  etc.  See  Ameiva  and  Leptoglossa.  Also  Fis- 
fUingues. 

fissility  (fi-sil'i-ti),  n.  [<  fissile  +  ■dty.']  The 
quality  of  being  nssUe. 

By  which  it  is  evident  that  diamonds  themselves  have 
a  grain  or  a  flaky  contexture,  not  unlike  the  fissility,  as  the 
schools  'call  it,  in  wood.  Boyle,  Works,  III.  621. 

fission  (fish-on),  K.     [<  L.  fissio(n-),  a  cleaving, 

<  fissus,  pp.  of  fimdere,  cleave :  see  fissile,  fis- 
sure.] 1.  The  act  of  cleaving,  splitting,  or 
breaking  up  into  parts. —  2.  In  biol.,  the  auto- 
matic division  of  a  cell  or  an  independ.ent  organ- 
ism into  new  cells  or  organisms;  especially, 
such  division  as  a  process  of  multiplication  or 
l^eproductiou.  Also  fisswration.  See  cut  under 
I'aramecium. 

The  human  body  is  itself  compounded  of  innumerable 
microscopic  organisms,  which  .  .  .  multiply,  as  the  infu- 
sorial monads  do,  by  spohtaneous^s^n. 

H.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  490. 

Multiplication  is  effected  through  fission :  that  is  to  say, 

each  globule  or  filament,  after  elongating,  divides  into 

two  segments,  each  of  which  increases  in  its  turn,  to  again 

divide  into  parts,  and  so  on. 

Quoted  in  Sci.  Attier.  Supp.,  p.  446. 

fission-fungi  (fish'on-fun'ni),  n.  pi.    Bacteria. 

fissipalmatie  (fis-i-pal'mat),  a.  [<  L.  fissus,  pp. 
offindere,  cleave,  split,  -i-  palma,  palm,  -1-  -oiei.] 
Bemipalmate;  palmiped  with  deeply  incised 
webs ;  partly  flssiped. 

fissipalmation  (fis"i-pal-ma'shon),  re.  [<  fi^si- 
palmate  + -ion.]  Semipalmation;  partial  pal- 
mation  or  incomplete  webbing  of  the  toes. 

fissipara  (fi-sip'a-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  of 
fissiparus:  see  fissiparous.]  In  zool.,  a  collec- 
tive term  applied  to  fissiparous  animals,  or  or- 
ganisms which  propagate  by  fission  or  sponta- 
neous self -division:  it  has  no  specific  classifi- 
oatory  signification. 

fissiparism  (fi-sip'ar-rizm),  re.  [ifissipar-ous  + 
-ism.]  In  hiol.,  reproduction  by  fission.  See 
fission,  2. 

flssiparity  (fis-i-par'i-ti),  re.  [<  fissipar-ous  + 
41y_.]    Same  as  fissiparism. 

fissiparous  tf-sip'a-rus),  a.     [<  NL.  fissiparus, 

<  L.  fissus,  pp.  ot'findere,  cleave,  separate,  -I- 
-parus,  <  parere,  produce :  see  parent.]    Kepro- 

.  duoing  or  multiplying  by  fission  or  spontaneous 
self-division,  a  mode  of  asexual  generation  by 
division  into  two  or  more  parts,  each  of  which, 
when  completely  separated,  becomes  a  new 
individual:  it  is  a  usual  process  among  the 
protozoans,  protophytes,  and  other  low  organ- 
isms.   See  fission,  2. 

There  are  organisms  which  are  fissiparous,  and  when  cut 
in  two  form  two  fresh  independent  organisms,  so  diffused 
is  the  vitality  of  the  original  organism ;  and  the  same  phe- 
nomenon may  be  observed  in  regard  to  human  communi- 
ties. Sncyc.  Brit.,  XXII.  464. 

fissiparously  (fi-sip'a-ms-li),  adv.  In  a  fissip- 
arous manner;  by  fission  or  spontaneous  divi- 
sion. 

fissipation  (fis-i-pa'shon),  re.  [Short  for  *fissipa- 
ration,  <  fissipar-ous  H-  -ation.]  In  physiol.,  re- 
production by  fission.    Mayne. 

fissipecl(fis'i-ped),a.  andn.  [<Ij.fissipes(-ped-), 
cloven-footed,  <  fissus,  cloven,  cleft, +pes{ped-) 
=  B./oo*.]  I,  a.  1.  Cloven-footed;  havingthe 
toes  cleft. — 2.  Specifically,  of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Mssipedia. 

II.  n.  A  fissiped  animal ;  specifically,  one  of 
the  Mssipedia:  o'p'posed  to  pinniped. 
Also  written  fissipede. 

Fissipeda  (fi-sip'e-da),  re.  pi.    See  Mssipedia. 

fissipedal  (fls'i-ped-al),  a.  [<  fissiped  +  -al.] 
Same  as  fissiped. 

The  Pissipedal  Carnivora  were  divided  by  Cuvier  into 
two  groups.  W.  H.  Flower,  Encye.  Brit.,  XV.  434. 

fissipede  (fis'i-ped),  a.  and  n.    Same  as  fissiped. 

It  is  described  like  fissipedes,  or  birds  which  have  their 
feet  or  claws  divided,  whereas  it  is  palmipede  or  fin-foot- 
ed like  swans  and  geese.    Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  v.  2. 

Pissipedia  (fis-i-pe'di-a),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi. 
of  h.fissipes  (-pe^),  cloven-footed:  see  fissiped.] 
A  suborder  of  carnivorous  mammals,  of  the  or- 
der Fer<B,  containing  all  the  terrestrial  carni- 
vores, as  distinguished  from  the  aquatic  seals 
and  walruses,  or  Pinnipedia.  They  have  the  toes 
cleft,  the  first  phalanges  or  digits  of  the  feet  not  enlarged 
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or  produced  beyond  the  rest,  generally  reduced  or  rudi- 
mentary, and  the  limbs  free  and  fitted  for  walking  and 
bearing  the  body  up  from  the  ground.  The  series  includes 
some  twelve  living  famiUes,  thus  contrasting  with  three 
(amilies  of  Pinnipedia.    Also  Fissipedes,  Fissipeda. 

Fissipennae  (fis-i-pen'e),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  li.  fissus, 
cleft,  +penna,  wing.]  A  group  of  small  moths, 
related  to  the  tineids;  the  plume-moths  or  fea- 
therwings,  as  of  the  genera  Fterophorus,  Alu- 
dta,  etc.  They  are  distinguished  by  the  singular  division 
of  the  wmg  into  branches  or  rays,  of  which  each  pair  has 
Jroiu  two  to  six.  These  are  most  beautifuUy  fringed  at 
their  edges,  and  much  resemble  the  feathers  of  birds.  The 
plume-moths  are  of  small  size ;  some  of  them  are  diurnal 
and  bright-colored;  others  are  twilight-fliers,  and  of  a  dull- 
er aspect.  Some  species  have  the  power  of  folding  up  the 
wings  like  a  fan,  so  that  when  closed  they  present  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  single  ray.  See  Pterophoridce,  and  cut  un- 
der plume^moth. 

fissirostral  (fis-i-ros'tral),  a.  [<  NL.  fissirostris 
(<  L.  fissus,  cleft,  -H  rostrum,  beak)  +  -al]  In 
ornith.,  having 
the  beak  broad 
and  deeply 
cleft,  as  a 
swallow,  swift, 
or  goatsucker; 
specifically,  of 
orpertainingto 


This    group     has 
been      abolished, 

but  fissirostral    is  Fissirostral  BUI  of  Goatsucker. 

retained  as  a  con- 
venient descriptive  epithet.— Fissirostral  barbets.  See 
barbet^. 

Fissirostres  (fis-i-ros'trez),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of 
fissirostris:  see  fissirostral.]  In  Cuvier's  sys- 
tem of  classification,  a  division  of  his  Passeri- 
nes, including  the  swallows,  swifts,  and  goat- 
suckers ;  an  artificial  group,  the  original  com- 
ponents of  which  are  now  separated  in  different 
orders,  it  was  formerly  divided  into  Noetuma  and 
Diuma.  By  some  the  Fissirostres  were  made  to  include 
various  other  broad-billed  birds,  as  kingfishers,  trogons, 
and  bee-eaters. 

flssive  (fis'iv),  a.  [<  L.  fissus,  pp.  of  findere, 
cleave  (see  fissile),  +  -ive.]  Pertaining  to  or  of 
the  nature  of  fission. 

The  whole  plant  is  builtupbythe^ssiwe  multiplication 
of  the  simple  cell  in  which  it  takes  its  origin, 

Huxley  and  Martin,  Elementary  Biology,  p.  415. 

flssle^  (fis'l),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  fissled,  ppr.  fis- 
sling.  [So. ;  also  written  fissel,  fissil,  usually 
fizzle;  an  imitative  word,  in  part  a  variant  of 
E.  whistle  (in  some  parts  of  Scotland  E.  wli 
is  sounded/):  see  fizzle  and  whistle.]  1.  Same 
as  fizzle,  1. —  2.  To  rustle,  as  leaves  in  the 
wind. 

He  thought,  Mr.  Lovel,  that  he  heard  the  curtains  o'  his 
hed  fissil.  Scott,  Antiquary,  ix. 

3.  To  whistle,  as  wind  through  a  keyhole. — 4. 
To  fidget.    [Prov.  Eng.  or  Scotch  in  all  senses.] 

fissle^  (fis'l),  n.  lAlsowntten  fissel,  fissil;  ifis- 
sle^,  v.]    Bustle.     [Scotch.] 

fissle^  (fis'l),  re.  A  dialectal  variant  of  thistle. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

fissura  (fi-su'ra),  re. ;  ^\.  fissurm{-T:e).  [L.:  see 
fissure.]  In  dnat. :  (a)  A  fissure,  cleft,  rift,  or 
chink  between  any  two  things  or  parts:  as, 
the  fissura  palpebrarum  (the  opening  between 
the  eyelids).  (6)  Especially,  one  of  the  fissures 
or  sulci  of  the  surface  of  the  brain,  complemen- 
tary to  the  gyri  or  convolutions.  This  Latin 
form  is  nowused  in  comparatively  few  phrases. 
See  fissure. 

fissural  (fish'ur-al),  a.  [<  fissure  +  -al.]  In 
anat.,  of  or  pertaining  to  a  fissure  or  sulcus. 
See  fissure. 

To  confine  the  discussion  of  the  fisgaral  pattern  to  a 
brief  statement  of  what  appear  to  be  the  constant  and 
the  inconstant  ^/issMroi  characters. 

WUder  and  Oage,  Anat.  Tech.,  p.  601. 

fissuration  (fish-u-ra'shgn),  re.  [=  P.  fissura- 
tion;  as  fissure  +  -ation.]  1.  The  act  of  fis- 
suring,  or  the  state  of  being  fissured. 

Whether  fissuration  be  due  to  mechanical  causes  or  rep- 
resent lines  of  retarded  growth,  each  fissure  [in  brains  of 
idiots  etc.]  is  probably  not  due  to  a  distinct  process,  but 
is  in  many  cases,  as  Dr.  A.  J.  Parker  had  shown,  due  to 
vegetative  repetition.  Amer.  Jour.  Psychol.,  I.  342. 

2.  In  Hot,  same  a,s  fission,  2. 

The  multiplication  of  the  species  is  effected  in  some  by 
spontaneous  division  oi  fissuration. 

Jabez  Hogg,  The  Microscope. 

fissure  (fish'iir),  re.  [=  F.  fissure  =  Sp.  fisura 
=  Pg.  fissura  =  It.  fisswra,  fessura,  <  L.  fissura, 
a  cleft,  chink,  fissure,  <  fissus,  pp.  of  findere, 
cleave,  separate,  =  B.  Ute:  see  Ute,  and  ef. 
fent,  fissile,  and  fission.  ]  1 .  A  narrow  longitu- 
dinal opening  or  groove ;  a  cleft,  crack,  or  chink ; 
a  line  of  separation  in  any  substance  produced 
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by  parting  or  cleavage:  as,  a  fissure  in  the 
earth  or  in  a  rock. 

A  Fissure  into  the  Earth,  of  a  great  depth ;  but  withal 
so  narrow  that  it  is  not  discernible  to  the  Eye  till  you  ar- 
rive just  upon  it.    Maundrell,  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  6. 

2.  In  surg.  and  anat.,  any  solution  of  continuity 
in  a  bone,  membrane,  or  muscle,  or  a  natural  di- 
vision or  groove  between  adjoining  parts  of  like 
substance;  a  fissura:  a  sulcus:  as,  the  longitu- 
dinal ^ssjtre  of  the  brain,  separating  the  hemi- 
spheres.— 3.  Inentom.:  (a)  A  deep,  sharp  longi- 
tudinal depression  of  a  surface.  (6)  Avery  deep 
angular  notch  in  a  margin,  almost  dividing  the 
part  or  organ. —  4.  In  6of . ,  the  opening  between 
segments  of  a  cleft  leaf  or  other  organ ;  a  slit 
formed  by  the  dehiscence  of  an  anther  or  a  cap- 
sule.—  5.  In  her.,  a  bearing  resemblingthe  bend 
sinister,  but  having  one  fourth  the  width  of  the 
bend,  and  capable  of  being  borne  on  any  part  of 
the  shield,  sometimes  in  connection  with  others, 
sometimes  with  a  bend  sinister,  a  searpe,  or 
the  like.  Also  called  staff. —  6.  In  pathol.,  a 
crack-Uke  sore  or  ulcer :  as,  an  anal  fissure. — 
Auricular  Assure,  a  fissure  between  the  vaginal  and  mas- 
toid processes  of  the  temporal  bone  for  the  exit  of  the 
auricular  branch  of  the  vagus  nerve. — Buccal  fissures. 
See  buccal  openings,  under  bwxal. —  Calcarine  fissure. 
See  cafcai'iM.— Callosomarglnal  fissure,  the  sulcus 
bounding  the  gyrus  fornicatus  above,  and  turning  up  to 
terminate  a  short  distance  behind  the  upper  extremity  of 
the  fissure  of  Holando.  See  cut  under  cerebral. —  Genial 
fissure,  the  fissure  of  Rolando. —  Choroidal,  collateral, 
crescent,  fimbria!,  etc.,  fissure.  See  the  adjectives.— 
Fissure  of  Rolando,  a  deep  sulcus  separating  the  fron- 
tal and  parietal  lobes  of  the  cerebrum  on  each  side,  on 
the  superior  and  external  surface  of  the  cerebrum.  See 
cuts  under  cerebral  and  gyrus.— Tlasaie  of  Sylvius,  the 
largest,  deepest,  and  most  constant  of  the  fissures  of  the 
mammalian  brain.  It  has  a  short  anterior  and  long  pos- 
terior branch,  the  latter  separating  the  temporal  from  the 
parietal  lobe.  See  cuts  under  cerebi-al  and  gyrus. — Fis- 
sures of  the  brain,  in  anat.,  the  depressions  or  sulci 
separating  the  convolutions  or  gyri.  See  sulcus. —  Glase- 
riau  fissure,  the  cleft  between  the  squamosal  and  the 
tympanic  elements  of  the  temporal  bone,  separating  the 
glenoid  fossa  proper  from  the  vaginal  plate  of  the  tym- 
panic, lodging  the  processus  gracilis  of  the  malleus,  and 
transmitting  the  tympanic  branch  of  the  internal  maxil- 
lary artery.— Great  horizontal  fissure  of  the  cere- 
bellum. See  cerebellum.—  Hippocampal  fissure.  See 
fti^^ocampa!.- Intraparietal  fissure,  a  deep  sulcus  on 
the  convex  surface  of  the  parietal  lobe  of  each  cerebral 
hemisphere.  See  cut  under  cerebi-al. — PaJpebral  fis- 
sure, the  cleft  between  theeyelids.  Seefissura. — Parieto- 
occipital fissure,  a  sulcus  on  the  median  surface  of  each 
cerebral  hemisphere.  Its  extremity  reaches  the  convex 
sm'f  ace  and  marks  the  boundary  between  the  parietal  and 
occipital  lobes.  See  cut  under  cerebral. —  Portal  fissure, 
the  porta  or  gateway  of  the  liver ;  the  short,  deep  trans- 
verse fissure  on  the  under  side  of  the  right  lobe,  joining 
the  longitudinal  fissure  at  right  angles.  Also  called  trans- 
verse fissure.— 'BterygomaSHaxy  fissure,  the  vertical 
interval  between  the  body  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone 
and  the  pterygoid  process  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  leading 
from  the  zygomatic  fossa  to  the  sphenomaxillary  fossa. — 
Sphenoidal  fissure,  the  interval  between  the  greater  and 
lesser  wings  of  the  sphenoid  bone  ;  the  anterior  lacerate 
foramen  of  the  skull,  throwing  the  cerebral  and  orbital 
cavities  into  communication,  and  transmitting  the  third, 
fourth,  and  sixth  cranial  nerves,  and  the  first  division  of 
the  fifth,  and  the  ophthalmic  vein.  See  cut  under  sphe- 
noid.—  Sphenomaxillary  fissure,  the  horizontal  inter- 
val between  the  sphenoid  and  superior  maxillary  bones, 
situated  at  the  outer  and  back  part  of  the  bony  orbit  of 
the  eye,  throwing  the  orbital  cavity  into  communication 
with  the  temporal,  the  zygomatic,  and  the  sphenomaxil- 
lary fossse  respectively. —  Transverse  fissure.  Same  as 
portal  fissure. — Umbilical  fissure,  the  cleft  of  the  liver 
which  receives  the  round  ligament  or  the  fibrous  cord  de- 
noting the  umbilical  vein  after  its  lumen  is  obliterated. 
fissure  (fish'ur),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  fissured,  ppr. 
fissuring.  \\  fissure,  n.]  I.  trans.  To  cleave; 
split;  divide;  crack  or  fracture. 

By  a  fall  or  blow  the  scull  may  be  fissured  or  fractured. 
Wiseman,  Surgery,  v.  9. 

II.  intrans.  To  crack ;  cleave ;  split  open. 
fissured  (fish'urd),  p.  a.    Having  a  fissure  or 
fissures ;  cleft ;  split ;  divided. 

Ivy  clasped 
Ihe  fissured  stones  with  its  entwining  arms. 

Shelley,  Alastor. 

Their  surfaces  are  rough,  anA  fissured  with  branching 
cracks.  Darwin,  Geol.  Observations,  i.  43. 

Specifically — (a)  In  bot.,  cleft  or  split. 

Almost  every  flower  .  .  .  had  .  .  .  [its]  rostella  fissured. 
Darwin,  Fertil.  of  Orchids  by  Insects,  p.  108. 
(&)  In  entorfi.,  partly  divided  by  one  or  more  very  deep 
notches :  specifically  applied  to  the  wings  of  certain  in- 
sects which  appear  split  into  two  or  more  parts,  as  in  the 
Pterophoridce,  a  family  of  small  moths. 
fissureless  (fish'ur-les),  a.  [<  fissure  -¥  -less.] 
Without  fissure  or  cleft. 

Seeds  of  Acer  platanoides  and  of  wheat  which  had  fallen 
between  pieces  of  ice  in  an  ice-house  germinated  there  and 
pushed  a  number  of  roots  several  inches  deep  into  the 
fissureless  pieces  of  ice.         Sachs,  Botany  (trans.),  p.  650. 

Fissurella  (fis-ii-rera),  re.  [NL.,  dim.  of  L. 
fissura,  a  fissure:  see  fissure.]  The  typical 
genus  of  keyhole-limpets  of  the  family  Fissu- 
rellida.    F.  nodosa  is  an  example. 


Keyhole-Limpet 
[Fissttretta  tisieri). 


Fissurellacea 

Fissurellacea  (fis'u-re-la'sf-S,), 

n.  pi.      [NL.,  <  Fissurella   + 

-acea.']    Same  as  FissurelUdas. 
flssurellid  (fls-ti-rel'id),  n.    A 

gastropod  of  tlie  family  Fissu- 

rellidce. 
Fissurellidae  (fis-u-rel'i-de),  n. 

pi.    [NL.,  <  Fissurella  +  -ido).] 

A    family   of    soutibrancMate 

prosobranoliiate  gastropodous 

moUusks  I  the  keyhole-Hinpets. 

They  resemble  ordinai-y  limpets  in  appearance  and  habits, 

but  differ  much  in  structure.    The  shell  is  perforate  or 

emarginate,  and  someUmes  disproportionately  small  for 

the  size  of  the  animal.    There  are  many  species,  extinct 

aud  extant.    Also  Fissurellacea. 

The  Fissurellidoe  .  .  .  are  structurally  closely  allied  to 
the  .  .  .  [Haliatidoe],  hut  in  external  appearance  they 
seem  far  different.  The  shell  is  conical,  and  shows  but 
very  slightly  any  spiral.  The  series  of  openings  of  the 
Hallotis  are  replaced  by  a  hole  at  or  near  the  apex  of  the 
shell,  or  by  a  notch  in  the  front  margin.  On  the  inside 
of  the  shell  is  a  horseshoe-shaped  impression,  indicating 
the  surface  of  attachment  of  the  muscles  of  the  foot. 
The  eyes,  instead  of  being  placed  on  stallis,  are  scarcely 
elevated  above  the  surrounding  surface.  .  .  .  The  species 
are  largely  inhabitants  of  the  warmer  seas  of  the  globe, 
although  some  forms  are  boreal  in  their  range.  They  are 
mostly  found  near  the  shores,  where  they  feed  on  the 
smaller  seaweeds.  In  their  habits  they  are  not  different 
Irom  other  limpets.  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  I.  320. 

fissure-needle  (fish'ur-ne''dl),  n.  A  spiral 
needle  for  bringing  together  the  lips  of  a  wound. 
Being  turned  round  its  axis,  it  catches  each  lip  alter- 
nately, and  it  is  so  made  as  to  introduce  a  thread  or  wire, 
which  is  left  in  place  when  the  needle  is  withdrawn. 

fissure-vein  (fish-'ur-van),  ».  Mineral  ma-tter, 
often  metalliferous,  filling  a  preexisting  fis- 
sure, not  formed  by  simple  shrinkage  of  the 
rook  itself,  but  resulting  from  deep-seated  or 
crust  movements,  and  which  therefore  may  be 
expected  to  extend  indefinitely  downward,  in- 
stead of  ending  in  the  particular  stratum  or 
group  of  strata  in  which  it  began.  See  vein, 
deposit,  true  vein  (under  vein),  and  gash-vein. 

fist^  (fist),  ».  [<  ME.  fist,  fyst,  fust,  rarely /es*, 
<  AS.  fyst  =  OFries.  fest  =  D.  vuist  =  MLQ. 
vust,  LG.  fust  =  OHG.  fust,  MHG.  fust,  mist, 
Qr.  fa/mt,  the  fist.  The  Goth,  form  is  not  record- 
ed ;  possibly  *fuhstus,  <  *fuh,  thus  connecting 
the  Teut.  forms  with  L.  pugnus,  fist,  pugil,  a 
fist-fighter,  pugilist,  piigna,  battle,  etc.,  Gr. 
Tcvyfii],  the  fist,  Triif,  with  the  fist,  etc. :  see  pug- 
nadous,  expugn,  impugn,  etc.,  pugiUsm,  etc. ; 
see  also  fight.  Otherwise  the  Teut.  forms  arc 
prob.  akin  to  OBulg.  pesti  =  Slov.  pest  =  Pol. 
piesc  =  Bohem.  jpesi  =  'Rriss.  pyasti,  fist.]  1. 
The  hand  clenched ;  the  hand  with  the  fingers 
doubled  into  the  palm. 

For  god  the  fader  is  as  nfitste,  the  sone  Is  as  a  fynger. 
The  holy  goste  of  heuene  is,  as  it  were,  the  pawme. 

Piers  Ploimnan  (B),  xvii.  200. 

Kynge  Arthur  fonde  the  kynge  Ban  on  fote,  in  myddell 
of  the  presse,  his  swerde  in  his  Jiste,  that  hym  deffended 
so  vigerously  that  noon  ne  durst  hym  a-proche. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  164. 

Behold,  ye  fast  for  strife  and  debate,  and  to  smite  with 
the  fist  of  wickedness.  Isa.  Iviii.  4. 

2.   Used  to  translate  German  faust,  hand- 
breadth,  equal  in  Austria  to  10.54  centimeters, 
or  about  4  inches —  Hand  over  fist.    See  hand. 
fisti  (fist),  V.  t.    [<  fist\  ».]     1.  To  strike  with 
the  fist. 

On  a  sudden  —  at  a  something — for  a  nothing — 
The  boy  would  yisi  me  hard.    Tennyson,  Harold,  i.  1. 

2.  To  grip  with  the  fist. 

"We  have  been  down  together  in  my  sleep, 
Unbuckling  helms,  fisting  each  other's  throat. 

Shak.,  Cor.,  iv.  5. 

We  fisted  the  sail  together,  and,  after  six  or  eight  min- 
utes of  hard  hauling  and  pulling  and  beating  down  the 
sail,  ...  we  managed  to  get  it  furled. 

R.  H.  DanM,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  352. 

fist^  (fist  or  fist),  re.  [.AJso  written  fyst,  feist, 
fiest,  foist  (see  foist^) ;  early  mod.  E.  fyest,  < 
ME.  *fist,  fyst,  fyyst  =  OD.  veest,  D.     "" 
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fist-balUt  (fist'bUl),  n.  [<  ^sti  -1-  lam.-\  A 
kind  of  ball  to  be  struck  by  the  fists.  Nomen- 
clator  (1585),  p.  296.    (Halliwell.) 

fist-ball2  (fist'-  or  fist'bal),  n.  [<  fisf^  +  lalP-.-] 
A  puffball.    Compare  Bovista. 

fistful  (flsffiJ),  n.  [<  fisfi-  +  -ful.']  A  handful. 
[CoUoq.] 

Even  the  poorest  mines  have  their  streaks  and  chunks 
of  rich  ore ;  do  not,  therefore,  judge  by  a  single  fist-full, 
nor  by  an  assay.  S.  Bowles,  Our  New  West,  p.  304. 

fistiana  (fis-ti-an'a  or  -a'na),  n.  pi.  [<  fist^  + 
-i-ana :  see  -area.]'  Anecdotes  or  information 
regarding  pugilists  or  pugilistic  matters ;  box- 
iana. 

fistic  (fis'tik),  a.  [<  fist^  +  -ic]  Eelating  to 
or  done  with  the  fists;  pertaining  to  boxing; 
pugilistio:  as,  fistic  exploits;  fistic  heroes. 
[CoUoq.] 

In  fistic  phraseology,  he  had  genius  for  coming  up  to 
the  scratch,  wherever  and  whatever  it  was,  and  proving 
himself  an  ugly  customer.  Dickens,  Hard  Times,  ii. 

flsticatingt  (fis'ti-ka-ting),  a.    A  corruption  of 


MLG.  vist,  LG.  fist  =  MHG.  vist,  a  breaking 
wind ;  with  formative  -t  ( equiv.  to  the  simpler 
form  fise  =  8w.  Dan.  fis),  from  the  verb  rep- 
resented by  loel.  ftsa  =  Dan.  fise,  break  wind: 
see  fise\  fizz,  fizzle,  n.  Cf .  bullfist,  Bovista.l 
1.  The  act  of  breaking  wind:  same  as  fise'^. 
Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  163.  [Obsolete  or  vulgar.] 
—2.  A  puffball. 
fist^  (fist  or  fist),  v.  i.  [.Also  written /j/si,  feist, 
fiest,  foist  (see  foist^) ;  <  ME.  fisten,  fyisten  = 
MD.  vijsten,  D.  vijsten,  veesten  =  MLG.  visten, 
LG.  fisten  =  MHG.  visten,  break  wind;  from 
the  noun :  see  fist^,  n.,  and  cf .  fizz,  fizzle,  foist^, 
V.']  To  break  wind.  Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  163. 
[Obsolete  or  vulgar.] 


There  are  so  manyj^siicaimp'Tobaco-mungers  in  Eng- 
land, were  it  neuer  so  bad,  they  would  sell  it  for  Verinas. 
Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  Works,  II.  38. 

fisticuff  (fis'ti-kuf),  n.  [Formerly  fistycuff;  < 
fisty^,  =  fist^,  +  cuff,  a  blow.]  A  blow  with 
the  fist:  commonly  in  the  plural,  combat  with 
the  fists ;  cufis  of  the  fist  given  and  taken. 

There's  two  sAfisty -cuffs  about  it.  j 

MiddZeton  {and  another).  Mayor  of  Queenborough,  iii.  3. 

My  invention  and  judgment  are  perpetually  at  fisticuffs, 
till  they  have  quite  disabled  each  other.  Swift, 

People  who  share  a  cell  in  the  Bastile,  or  are  thrown  to- 
gether on  an  uninhabited  isle,  if  they  do  not  immediately 
fall  to  fisticuffs,  will  find  some  possible  ground  of  compro- 
mise. iJ.  L.  Stevenson,  Virginibus  Puerisque,  i. 

fisticuffer  (fis'ti-kuf-6r),  n.  One  who  fights 
with  the  fists;  a  boxer. 

Every  rising  fisticuffer  within  half  a  hundred  miles 
round  had  heard  of  Bob's  strength,  and  the  more  ambi- 
tious of  these  had  felt  bound  to  "dare  "  him. 

JE.  Eggleston,  The  Graysons,  a. 

fisticuffing  (fis'ti-kuf-ing),  TO.    Boxing;  fighting 

with  the  fists. 

Six  men  were  under  sentence  for  simple  assault  and 
battery — v.\eT&  fistifiuffing — one  of  two  years,  two  of  five 
years,  one  of  six  years,  one  of  seven,  and  one  of  eight. 

The  Century,  XXXII.  167. 

fisting-houndt,  »•  [<  fisting,  ppr.  of  fi^t^,  v.,  + 
hound.  Ct.fise-dog.'i  A  kind  of  spaniel.  W.  Har- 
rison, Desorip.  of  England,  p.  230.  (Halliwell.) 
Also  foisimg-hound. 

And  alledging  urgent  excuses  for  my  stay  behind,  part 
with  her  as  passionately  as  slie  would  from  her  foisting- 
hound.     Ma/rston,  Johnson,  and  Chapman,  Eastward  Ho. 

fistinutf  (fis'ti-nut),  TO.  [For  *fistic-  =  *fustic- 
nut:  see /Msiic  and j)istoc78Jo-»M«i.]  Apistaohio- 
nnt. 

fist-law  (fist'ia),  TO.  The  law  of  brute  force. 
[Bare.] 

The  president  ["of  the  parliament  of  Burgundy"  and 
envoy  of  Henry  IV.  of  France]  told  the  States-General  in 
full  assembly  that  there  was  no  law  in  Christendom,  as 
between  nations,  .  .  .  [but]  the  good  (A^l  fist-law,  the  code 
of  brute  force.  Motley,  United  Netherlands,  IV.  497. 

fist-mate  (fist'mat),  ».  An  antagonist  in  a  pu- 
giUstio  encoxmter.     [Rare.] 

One  fights  because  .  .  .  the  next  parish  is  an  eyesore  to 
him,  and  his  fist-mate  is  from  it.  Landor. 

fistockt  (fis'tok),  TO.  i<  fist^  + dim. -ocTc.']  A  fist. 

Scarce  able  for  to  stay  his  fistoek  from  the  servant's  face. 

Golding,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Metamorph. 

flstuca  (fis-tu'ka),  TO.  [L.,  a  rammer,  heetle.] 
-An  instrument  ior  driving  piles :  a  monkey. 

fistula  (fis'tii-la),  n.  [=  D.  G.  Dan.  Sw.  fistel 
=  OF.  fistle;festre  (>  ME.  festre,  B.  fester),  F. 
(a  restored  form)  fistule  =  Pr.fistola  =  Sy.fis- 
tola  =  Pg.  fistula  =  It.  fistola,  <  L.  fistula,  a  pipe, 
tube,  a  reed,  cane,  a  musical  pipe,  a  sort  of 
ulcer,  fistula.  Cf .  fester^,  ult.  a  douhlet  of  fis- 
tula in  the  pathological  sense.]  If.  A  reed;  a 
pipe ;  a  wind-instrument  of  music. —  2.  In  the 
Eom.  Cath.  Ch.,  same  as  calamus,  4. 

For  some  centuries  it  appeai-s  to  have  been  the  custom 
for  the  priest  to  hold  the  chalice  while  the  communicant 
sucked  the  wine  through  a  silver  tube  or  fistula. 

Encye.  Brit.,  XIX.  186. 
3.  In  pathol.,  a  narrow  passage  or  duct,  formed 
by  disease  or  injury,  leading  from  an  abscess 
to  a  free  surface,  or  furnishing  an  abnormal 
means  of  egress  from  some  normal  cavity,  as  in 
vesicovaginal  fistula.  A  fistula  may  he  cutaneous 
or  deep-seated ;  incomplete,  or  blind,  when  it  has  hut  one 
opening ;  complete,  when  there  are  two.  An  incomplete 
fistula  may  be  external  or  internal,  according  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  opening. 

Moreover  you  shall  not  see  a  part  of  the  bodie  but  it  is 
subject  to  the  fistulas,  which  creep  inwardly  and  hollow 
as  they  go.  Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xxvi.  14. 


fistulous 

4.  [cap.']  [NL.]  In  zool.,  a  genus  of  polyps. 
Oleen,  1815.— Fistula  In  ano,  fistula  penetrating  into 
the  cellular  substance  about  the  anus,  or  into  the  rectum 
itself.— Fistula  in  lierineeo,  fistula  resulting  from  par- 
tial  closure  of  a  ruptured  perineum.— Fistula  lacry- 
malis,  a  fistula  of  the  lacrymal  sac,  through  which  the 
tears  usually  escape  on  the  cheek :  a  disorder  cliaracter- 
ized  by  the  flowing  of  tears,  and  usually  proceeding  from 
obliteration  of  the  nasal  duct. 

fistular  (fis'tu-lar),  a.  [=  F.  fistulawe  =  Sp.  fis- 
tular  =  It.  flstolare,  <  L.  fistula/ris,  like  a  pipe 
<^s<«te,  a  pipe:  seejfisteto.]    Fistulous. 

Fistularia  (fis-tu-la'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  fistulor 
ris,  like  a  pipe,  <  fistula,  a  pipe :  see  fistula.'] 
X.  The  typical  and  only  genus  of  the  restricted 
family  Fistulariidce.  p.  tabaecaria,  the  best-known 
species,  is  the  tobacco-pipe  fish.  The  genus  is  named  from 
the  long  tubular  snout,  iflce  a  fistula  or  tube,  at  the  end  of 
which  is  the  mouth. 

2.  A  genus  of  holothurians  of  vermiform  fig- 
ure with  pinnate  tentacles.    De  Blainville,  1830. 

Fistulariae  (fis-tij-la'ri-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of 
Fistularia,  2.]  The  vermiform  holothurians,  a 
section  represented  by  such  forms  as  Synapta, 
Chirodota,  and  Onoinolabes.  Also,  incorrectly, 
Fistularia. 

fistulariid  (fis-Ju-la'ri-id),  to.  A  fish  of  the 
family  Fistulariiace. 

Fistulariidae  (fis"tu-la-ri'i-de),  «.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Fistularia,  1,  -I-  4d(B.  ]  A  family  of  hemibranchi- 
ate  fishes,  typified  by  the  genus  Fistularia,  and 
characterized  by  the  very  elongate  and  some- 
what depressed  body,  long  tubiform  snout,  ven- 
tral fins  with  five  or  six  spineless  rays,  no  dor- 
sal spines,  and  extension  of  the  two  middle  rays 
of  the  tail-fin  into  a  long  filament ;  the  tobacoo- 
pipe  fishes  or  sea-snipes,  only  three  species  are 
known,  all  of  the  genus  Pwtularia,  formerly  referred  to 
the  Aulostomidce  or  even  the  Centriscidce.  In  Cuvier'a 
system  Fistulariidce  was  the  fifteenth  family  of  Acan- 
thopterygii,  and  included  not  only  the  FistulariidcB  prop- 
er, but  also  the  Aulostomidce,  Macrorhamphosidce,  and  Arti- 
phisUidce  of  recent  authors.  In  Giinther's  system  they 
were  a  family  of  Acanthopterygii  gasterosteyformes,  with 
the  ventrals  remote  from  the  pubic  bone,  and  with  six 
soft  rays,  including  Fistulariidce  proper,  Aulostomidce, 
and  AulorhynchidcB  of  later  authors.  Also  written  Fistu- 
larid<e,  Fistularides,  FistulaHoideoB. 

fistularioid  (fis-tu-la'ri-oid),  a.  and  re.  I,  a. 
Pertaining  to  or  having  the  characters  of  the 


II.  TO.  A  fistulariid. 
fistulary  (fis'tu-la-ri),  a.    [<  L.  fistularis,  <  fistur 
la,  a  pipe:  see  fistular.]    Fistulous. 

Gaue  him  the  farr-heard^s^u^anereede. 

Chapman,  Homeric  Hymn  to  Hermes. 

fistulate  (fis'tu-lat),  V.  i.:  pret.  and  pp.  fistw- 
lated,  ■ppr.  fistulating.  [<  fistulaie,  a.']  To  as- 
sume the  form  or  character  of  a  fistula,  as  an 
abscess. 

fistulate,  fistulated  (fis'tu-lat,  -la-ted),  a.  [= 
Pg.  fistulado,  <  L.  fistulatus,  furnished  with 
pipes,  pipe-shaped,  <  fistula,  a  pipe :  sea  fistu- 
la. ]  Hollowed  like  a  pipe  or  fistula :  3,8,"  at  fis- 
tulated ulcer,"  Fuller. 

The  beginnings  or  first  stamina  in  animals  are  their 
tubes,  pipes,  or  ducts,  fistulated  or  hollowed,  to  circu- 
late the  blood  and  juices.  The  Student,  II.  379. 

fistulatous  (fis'tu-la-tus),  a.  [Irreg.  <  fistulate, 
a.,  -I-  -ous.]    Fistulated  or  fistulous.    [Bare.] 

fistulet  (fis'tul),  TO.  [<  F.  fistule,  <  L.  fistula,  a 
pipe,  fistula :  see  fistula.]    A  fistula.   Sollmd. 

fistulid  (fis'tu-lid),  TO.  A  member  of  Lamarck's 
third  section  of  radiated  animals,  as  a  holothu- 
rian ;  a  fistulidan. 

FistulidSB  (fis-tii'li-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Fistula 
-h  -idee.]  A  family  of  echinodermatous  ani- 
mals, the  holothurians :  a  term  now  disused. 

fistulidan  (fis-tu'li-dan),  re.  One  of  the  Mstu- 
lidce;  a  holothurian.  " 

fistulifonn  (fis'tu-li-f6rm),  a.    [<  L.  fistula,  a 
pipe,  +  forma,  shape.]     Fistular  or  fistulous 
in  form ;  tubular  or  tubiform. 
stalactite  often  occurs  fistuliform,  Phiilips. 

Fistulina  (fis-Ju-li'na), ».  [NL.,  dim.  of  L.  fa- 
tula,  a  pipe :  see  fistula.]  A  genus  of  hymeno- 
mycetous  fungi,  allied  to  Boletus.  P.  hepoMm, 
which  grows  on  oak  and  less  commonly  on  various  other 
trees  in  Eui-ope  and  America,  is  highly  esteemed  as  an  ar- 
ticle of  food.  It  is  called  betfsteak-fungus,  and  is  niucn 
like  beefsteak  in  appearance  and  quality. 

fistulose  (fis'tu-los),  a.    Same  as  fistulous. 

fistulous  (fis'tu-lus),  a.  [=  F.  fistuleux  =  Sp- 
Pg.  fistuloso  =  It.  fistoloso,  <  L.  fistulosus,  pipe- 
shaped,  fuU  of  holes,  having  a  fistula,  ifstm, 
a  pipe,  etc.:  see  fistula.]  1.  Hollow,  hke  a 
pipe  or  reed;  tubular;  fistuliform.— 3.  Hav- 
ing the  form  or  nature  of  a  tube  or  fistula ;  con- 
taining fistulas. 

As  for  the  flesh  of  the  polype,  it  is  to  see  U>,plvloiu 

and  spongeous,  like  unto  honycombs.  „ 

Holland,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  827. 


fistwise 

flBtwise  (fist'wiz),  a.  [<  ME.  fustwyse;  <  fisP- 
+  ■Jwise.']    In  the  form  of  a  flst. 

And  alle  thre  uys  bote  o  god  [is  but  one  God]  as  my  hand 

and  my  lyngres, 
Vnfolde  other  [or]  yfolde  afust-wyse  other  elles. 

Piers  Pltywman  (C),  xx.  160. 

flstyi  (fis'ti).  a.  [<  fist^  +  -^1.]  Pertaining  to 
the  fists  or  to  pugilism;  fistic.     [Eare.] 

In  twice  five  years  the  "greatest  living  poet," 

I/ilte  to  the  champion  In  thefisty  ring, 
Is  call'd  on  to  support  his  claim. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  xi.  66. 

flgty2  (fls'ti),  n.;  pi.  fisUes  (-tiz).  A  dialectal 
variant  oifisfl. 

fiti  (fit),  n.  [<  MB.  fit,  fyt,  fytt,  a  struggle,  <  AS. 
fitt,  a  struggle,  fight ;  cf .  the  verbal  n.  fitung,  a 
fighting ;  fettian  (in  pret.  Tpl.fettodon),  dispute, 
contend  (?).  The  AS.  forms  occur  but  rarely 
(hardly  more  than  once  each) .  Connections  un- 
known; the  nearest  word  in  sense  and  form  is 
fight,  AB.feoht;  but  this  cannot  be  related.] 
It.  A  struggle;  a  short  period  of  active  physi- 
cal exertion. 

3ys,  sche  seyde,  make  yow  gladd. 
For  on  [an]  hardere/j/«  never  ye  had. 

Sir  JSglamumr,  1.  256. 
The  body  that  on  the  here  lis 
Scheweth  the  same  that  we  schal  be ; 
That  ferful^J  may  no  mon  fle. 
,  Early  Bng.  Poems  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  135. 

2.  An  attack  of  convulsive  disease ;  a  muscu- 
lar convulsion,  often  with  loss  of  self-control 
and  consciousness ;  spasm;  specifically,  an  epi- 
leptic attack. 

The  aged  man  that  coffers  up  his  gold 

Is  plagued  with  cramps  and  gouts  and  painful  ^«g. 

Shale,  Lucrece,  1.  856. 

The  frequency  of  attacks  varies  immensely  in  epilepsy. 

In  one  case  .  .  .  the  average  nightly  number  of  fite  had 

been  about  twelve.  Quain,  Med.  Diet. 

3.  The  invasion,  exacerbation,  or  paroxysm  of 
disease,  or  of  any  physical  disturbance,  coming 
suddenly  or  by  abrupt  transition  :  as,  a  fit  of 
the  gout;  a,  fit  of  colic,  of  coughing,  or  of  sneez- 
ing; a  cold  or  a  hot  fit  in  intermittent  fever. 

Uuquiet  meals  make  ill  digestions, 
Thereof  the  raging  fire  of  fever  bred; 
And  what's  a  fever  but  ajit  of  madness ! 

Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  v.  1. 

You  shall  not  be  rid  of  this  ague  of  my  letters,  though 

perchance  th^jit  change  days.  Donne,  Letters,  vi. 

4.  A  more  or  less  sudden  and  transient  mani- 
festation of  emotion  or  feeling  of  any  kind, 
as  of  passion  (auger),  grief,  laughter,  laziness, 
etc.;  usually,  a  manifestation  of  violent  emo- 
tion; a  paroxysm;  a  "spell." 

Such  fearefull^££  assaid  her  trembling  hart, 
Ne  word  to  speake,  ne  joynt  to  move,  she  had. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  vi.  U. 
Thy  jealous  Jits 
Have  scar'd  thy  husband  from  the  use  of  wits. , 

Shak.,  0.  of  B.,  v:  1. 

There  is  no  difference  between  a  mad  man  and  an  angry 
man  in  the  time  of  Yiiifit.    Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  169. 
Wrapped  in  a  fit  of  pleasing  indolence. 

Wordsworth,  Vernal  Ode,  iv. 

5.  A  sudden  impulse  toward  effort,  activity,  or 
motion,  followed  by  an  interval  of  relaxation; 
imjjulsive  and  intermittent  action :  as,  he  will 
do  it  now  that  the  fit  is  on  him ;  to  have  a  fit 
of  work.  In  the  emission  theory  of  light  a  fit  is  a  period 
during  which  the  matter  of  light  is  more  or  less  easily 
transmitted.  These  fits  were  supposed  by  Newton  to  ac- 
count tor  the  phenomena  now  explained  by  the  periods 
of  undulation. 

He  that's  compelled  to  goodness  may  be  good. 
But  'tis  but  for  iha.t  fit;  where  others,  drawn 
£y  softness  and  example,  get  a  habit. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  i.  1. 
By  fits  he  breathes,  half  views  the  fleeting  skies. 
And  seals  again  hy  fits  hia  swimming  eyes. 

Pope,  Iliad,  xlv. 
She  came  when  the  j!f  was  on  her,  she  staid  jest  so  long 
as  It  pleased  her,  and  went  when  she  got  ready,  and  not 
before.  H.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  17. 

The  mind  now  thinks ;  now  acts ;  and  each  fit  reproduces 
the  other.  Emerson,  Misc.,  p.  84. 

Newton  endeavoured  to  explain  the  rings  which  go  by 
his  name  by  the  theory  otfits  of  easy  reflection  and  trans- 
mission. Stokes,  Light,  p.  51. 

6.  A  caprice ;  capricious  or  irregular  action  or 
movement. 

The  Sea  hathj!*«,  alternate  course  she  keepes. 
From  Deep  to  Shoar,  and  from  the  Shear  to  Deeps. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  i.  3. 
But,  for  your  husband, 
He  is  noble,  wise,  judicious,  and  best  knows 
Thesis  o'  the  season.  Shak.,  Macbeth,  iv.  2. 

%  A  stroke. 

"  Curse  on  that  Cross  "  (quoth  then  the  Sarazln), 
"  That  keepes  thy  body  from  the  bitter j!W  / " 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  ii.  18. 

By.flts,  fitfully;  spasmodically;  by  irregular  periods  of 

action  or  emotion. 
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Shirley  .  .  .  was  glad  to  be  independent  as  to  property; 
by  fits  she  was  even  elated  at  the  notion  of  being  lady  of 
the  manor.  Charlotte  Bronte,  Shirley,  xil. 

Fit  of  the  facet,  a  grimace ;  a  twist  or  contortion  of  the 
face. 

All  the  good  our  English 
Have  got  by  the  late  voyage  is  but  merely 
A.  fit  or  two  0'  the/aee.  Shak.,  Hen.  VIIL,  i.  3. 
Fits  and  starts,  irregular  periods  of  action ;  capricious 
impulses  and  movements ;  the  performance  of  actions  in 
an  iiTegular  or  intermittent  way  :  as,  to  work  by  fits  and 
starts;  the  clock  goes  by;S(s  and  starts. 

Dalmatia  has  played  a  part  in  history  only  by  fits  and 
starts.  E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  87. 

To  give  one  fits,  or  particular  fits,  to  make  a  vigorous 
attack  upon  one;  especially,  to  rate  or  scold  one  vigorous- 
ly :  as,  I'll  give  him  fits  for  that.    [Slang,  U.  S.] 

The  man  ran  after  the  thievish  Indian,  and  the  corporal 
cried  out  to  give  him  fits  If  he  caught  him. 

O.  W.  Kendall,  Santa  Wi  Expedition. 
I  rather  guess  as  how  the  old  man  will  give  particular 
fits  to  our  folks  to-day. 

E.  Eggleston,  Hoosler  Schoolmaster,  p.  101. 
fitlf,  V.  t.    [<  fiti-,  ».]    To  force  or  wrench,  as  by 
a  fit  or  convulsion. 
How  have  mine  eyes  out  of  their  spheres  heen  fitted. 
In  the  distraction  of  this  madding  fever ! 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  cxlx. 
fit3  (fit),  a.  andra.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  fitte; 
B.  dial,  also  fet;  <  ME-fit,  fitte,  fyt,  fytte,  meet; 
origin  uncertain:  see  the  verb.]  I.  a.  1.  Meet; 
suitable;  befitting;  becoming;  conformable  to 
a  standard  of  ri^ht,  duty,  or  appropriateness ; 
proper;  appropriate. 
Fyt  or  mete,  equus  [sequus],  congruus. 

Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  163. 
Fytte,  as  a  garment  or  other  thyng.  Palsgrave. 

It  is  not  fit  for  a  little  foot-page, 

That  has  run  throughe  mosse  and  myre. 
To  lye  in  the  chamber  of  any  ladye. 

Child  Waters  (Child's  Ballads,  III.  210). 

There  will  be  fit  occasion  minlstred  unto  me  to  write 

something  of  it.  Coryat,  Crudities,  1. 188. 

We  have  certainly  ...  no  reason  to  complain,  if  God 

thinks  fit  to  debar  us  at  all  times  any  use  of  unlawfuU 

Pleasures.  StUlingfleet,  Sermons,  II.  ix. 

He  [John  Adams]  was  chosen  its  President — &fit  honor, 

which  the  feeble  old  man  as  fittingly  declined. 

Theodore  Park&r,  Historic  Americans,  vl. 
We  passed  a  company  of  them  [monks],  young  and  old, 
on  our  way,  bareheaded  and  barefooted,  as  their  use  Is, 
and  looking  very^Jt  in  the  landscape. 

Howells,  The  Century,  XXX.  671. 

2.  Adapted  to  an  end,  object,  or  design ;  con- 
formable to  a  standard  of  efficiency  or  qualifi- 
cation; suitable;  competent. 

My  neighbour  hath  a  wife,  not  fit  to  make  him  thriue, 
But  good  to  kill  a  qulcke  man,  or  make  a  dead  reuiue. 
,.  Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  176. 

A  trotting  Horse  is  fit  for  a  Coach,  but  not  for  a  Lady's 
Saddle.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  v.  37. 

They're  fitter  far  tor  book  or  pen 
Than  under  Mars  to  lead  on  men. 
Battle  ofSheriff-Muir  (Child's  Ballads,  VII.  263). 
Existence,  generation  after  generation,  in  a  region  where 
despotic  control  has  arisen,  produces  an  adapted  type  of 
nature ;  partly  by  dally  habit,  and  partly  by  survival  of 
those  most^it  for  living  under  such  control. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Soclol.,  §  483. 

3.  In  a  state  of  preparedness ;  in  a  suitable  con- 
dition; ready;  prepared:  as,  ^*  to  die. 

So  fit  to  shoot,  she  singled  forth  among 

Her  foes  who  first  her  quarry's  strength  should  f eeL 

Fair/ax. 
If  I  be  not^C  to  go  to  prison,  I  am  not  fit  to  go  to  judg- 
ment, and  from  thence  to  execution. 

Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  p.  85. 

4.  Specifically,  in  sporting  language,  in  condi- 
tion; properly  trained  for  action:  as,  the  horse 
was  not  fit,  and  lost  the  race ;  hence,  colloqui- 
ally, in  good  health.     [Bng.] 

One  day  he  had  opened  his  eyes— as;!*  as  a  fiea. 

The  Century,  XXXVI.  127. 

"Thought  I'd  run  down  for  a  bit  and  look  you  up,"  he 
explained.  "And  how  are  you  all  in  Sleepy  Hollow? 
Pretty  fit !  "  W.  E.  Sorris,  The  Kogue,  xix. 

Not  fit  to  hold  a  candle  to.  See  candle.— Survival  of 
the  fittest.  See  survival.  =Syn.  1.  Proper,  seemly,  fitting. 
—2.  Expedient,  congruous,  correspondent,  convenient,  ap- 
posite, adequate.    Apt,  Fit.    See  apt. 

II.  n.  1.  A  fitting  or  adjustment;  adapta- 
tion," as  of  one  thing  to  another;  something 
that  fits  or  is  fitted :  as,  the  fit  of  a  garment, 
or  of  the  parts  of  a  machine ;  the  coat  is  an  ex- 
act fit. 

"  People  lie  about  my  being  cross  with  you,"  Issells,  the 
peevish  tailor,  remarks  to  his  worn-out  wife  at  supper, 
''  and  I  may  be  put  out  a  little  by  the  everlasting  bother 
and  misfortune  I  have,  .  .  .  people  dissatisfled  with  their 
fits,  people  promising  and  not  paying." 
•^  W.  M.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p.  237. 

2.  A  fitting  out;  preparation:  as,  a  good  ^«  for 
college.  —3.  The  part  of  a  car-axle  upon  which 
the  wheel  is  forced.  M.  H.  Knight.— 4:.  One's 
equal,  like,  or  match.  [Now  only  prov.  Eng., 
in  form /e*.] 
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Mon  deth  mid  strengthe  and  mid  witte 
That  other  thing  nis  non  his  fitte. 
The3  alle  strengthe  at  one  were, 
Monnes  wit  get  more  were. 

Owl  and  Nightingale,  1.  781. 

5.  [<  fit^,  «.]  In  soap^maMng,  the  liquid  soap, 
before  it  is  allowed  to  cool  and  harden,  in  the 
finishing  stage  of  the  manufacture  of  yeUow 
soap.    B&&  fitting,  n.,  2. 

A  ^nefit  gives  a  very  large  nigre,  containing  much  soap ; 
while  a  coarse  ^ii  gives  a  small  nigi'e,  composed  chiefly  of 
impure  lye.      W.  L.  Carpenter,  Soap  and  Candles,  p.  173. 

fit2  (fit),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  fitted,  ppr.  fitting. 
[Early  mod.  B.  also  fitte;  <  MB.  fitten  (rare), 
fit,  become,  arrange  or  set  in  array,  =  OD. 
vitten,  fit,  suit,  adapt.  The  early  records  are 
scant,  and  other  connections  are  doubtful.  The 
adj.  majr  be  ult.  the  contr.  pp.  of  the  verb  (cf. 
fat\  in  part  similarly  contracted).  The  verb 
is  by  some  connected  with  Icel.  fi^a,  knit, 
web,  =  Norw.  fi^a,  draw  (a  lace)  together  in  a 
noose,  =  Sw.  dial,  fittja,  bind  together,  <  Icel. 
fit,  the  webbed  foot  of  water-fowl,  the  web  or 
skin  of  the  feet  of  animals,  the  edge  or  hem  of 
a  sock,  etc.  Connection  with  feat^  (MB.  fete, 
fetise,  neat,  well-made)  is  improbable ;  but  cf . 
fit^  =feat^.2  I.  trans.  1.  To  make  fit  or  sidt- 
able ;  adapt ;  bring  into  a  corresponding  form 
or  a  conformable  condition :  as,  to  fit  a  coat  or 
gown  to  the  figure ;  to  ^*  a  key  to  a  lock;  to  fit 
the  mind  to  one's  circumstances. 

I  return  you  here  enclosed  the  Sonnet  your  Grace  pleased 
to  send  me  lately,  rendered  into  Spanish,  and  fitted  to  the 
same  Air  it  had  in  English.         Howell,  Letters,  I.  iv.  14. 

How  the  day  fits  itself  to  the  mind,  winds  itself  round 
it  like  a  flne  drapery,  clothing  all  its  fancies  ! 

Emerson,  Works  and  Days. 

Nature  has  a  magic  by  which  she /i*9  the  man  to  his 
fortunes,  by  making  them  the  fruit  of  his  character. 

Emerson,  Books. 

For  anything  I  know  about  the  matter,  it  may  be  the 
way  of  Nature  to  be  unintelligible ;  she  is  often  puzzling, 
and  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  she  is  boimd  to  fit 
lierself  to  our  notions.       Hmcley,  Amer.  Addresses,  p.  29. 

2.  To  accommodate  with  anything  suitable; 
furnish  with  what  is  fit  or  appropriate  as  to 
size,  shape,  etc. :  as,  to  fit  one  with  a  coat  or  a 
pair  of  shoes. 

No  milliner  can  so^*  his  customers  with  gloves. 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  iv.  3. 
His  shoe-maker,y!W«<7hlm,  told  him,  "that  if  bis  Lord- 
ship would  please  to  tread  hard  ...  his  Lordship  would 
find  his  Lordship's  shoe  will  sit  as  easy  as  any  piece  of  work 
his  Lordship  should  see  in  England." 

■  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  204. 

3.  To  prepare ;  furnish  with  what  is  proper  or 
necessary;  equip;  make  ready;  qualify:  as, to 
fit  a  ship  for  a  long  voyage ;  to  fit  one's  self  for 
a  journey;  to  fit  a  student  for  college. 

I  create  you 
Companions- to  oui'  person,  and  willjiit  you 
With  dignities  becoming  your  estates. 

Shak.,  Cymbellne,  v,  5. 

We  are  directed  to  ask  with  a  fixed  and  fervent  mind, 

because  such  a  manner  of  aalang  fits  and  qualifies  us  for 

receiving.  Bp.  Atterbu/ry,  Sermons,  II.  xx. 

To  fit  thee  for  a  nobler  post  than  thine. 

Cowper,  Valediction,  1.  32, 

He  [Peter  Stuyvesant]  was  in  fact  the  very  man  fitted 

by  nature  to  retrieve  the  desperate  fortunes  of  her  beloved 

province.  Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  267. 

4.  To  be  properly  adjusted  or  adapted  to ;  be 
suitable  for  as  to  size,  form,  character,  qualifi- 
cation, etc. ;  suit :  as,  the  coat  exactly  fits  you ; 
he  fits  his  place  well. 

Every  man's  pocket  is  my  treasury. 

And  no  man  wears  a  suit  but^^  me  neatly. 

Fletcher,  Wife  for  a  Month,  v.  3. 

You  writ  to  me  lately  for  a  Footman,  and  I  think,  this 

Bearer  will^t  you.  HoweU,  Letters,  I.  v.  13. 

A  good  government,  like  a  good  coat,  is  that  which  fits 

the  body  for  which  it  is  designed. 

Macaulay,  Mltford's  Hist.  Greece. 

It  seems  to  me  .  .  .  that  you  cannot  always  cut  out 

men  to  fit  their  profession,  and  that  you  ought  not  to  curse 

them  because  that  profession  sometimes  hangs  on  them 

ungracefully.  Charlotte  Bronte,  Shirley,  iii. 

5.  To  be  proper  for;  be  in  keeping  with;  be- 
come ;  befit. 

The  time  when  screech-owls  cry,  and  ban-dogs  howl, 
And  spirits  walk,  and  ghosts  break  np  their  graves. 
That  time  best  fits  the  work  we  have  in  hand. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  VL,  1.  4. 
Lay  me  downe  all  your  commodities  together ;  what  I 
like  I  will  take,  and  in  recompence  glue  you  what  I  thinke 
fitting  their  value. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  Works,  1. 167. 
So  clothe  yourself  in  this,  that  better  ./its 
Our  mended  fortunes  and  a  Prince's  bride. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 
To  fit  out,  to  furnish ;  equip  ;  supply  with  necessaries  or 
means :  as,  to  fit  out  a  ship  (that  is,  to  furniali  her  with 
sails,  stores,  and  other  necessaries). —  To  fit  up,  to  pre- 
pare ;  furnish  with  things  suitable ;  make  proper  for  the 
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reception  or  use  of  any  person :  as,  to  p,  up  a  house  for  a 
guest. 

They  [the  Dutch]  first  fit  them  [trading  sloops]  up  after 
their  own  fashion,  and  put  a  Rudder  to  them,  which  the 
Jihomians  don't  use.  Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  i.  5. 

You  haven't  been  here,  I  believe,  since  I  fitted  up  this 
room.  Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  iv.  3. 

=  ^m,  1.  To  adjust.— 3.  To  equip,  provide. 

IL.intrans.  1.  To  be  fit,  suitable,  becoming, 
seemly,  or  proper. 

Sometimes  I  joy  when  glad  occasion  fits. 

Spenser,  Sonnets,  liv. 
Noryifs  it  to  prolong  the  feast.  Pope,  Odyssey. 

2.  To  be  properly  adjusted ;  be  adapted  or 
made  suitable. 

This  [habit]  ;!t8  not  nicely,  that  is  ill  conceiv'd. 

Camper,  Task,  il.  603. 

To  fit  into,  to  adapt  itself  to ;  harmonize  with. 
All  below  yi(s  into  the  procession  in  cloudland  above. 
The  American,  XII.  88. 

fit^  (fit),  n.  [Still  used  occasionally,  as  an  ar- 
chaism, siaAspeWeifltt,  fltte,  fytte  ;  ME.  fit,  fyt, 
fytt>  fytte,  a  song,  ballad,  or  story,  a  division 
of  a  song,  ballad,  or  story,  <  AS.  fltt,  a  song. 
The  AS.  word  is  rare,  and  has  no  known  con- 
nections. Not  from  Icel.  fet,  a  pace,  step,  foot 
(as  a  measure  of  length) ;  Icel.  fet  does  not 
mean  a  metrical  foot,  and  the  E.  fifi  is  not  a 
metrical  foot.]  A  song,  ballad,  or  story;  a  di- 
vision of  a  song,  ballad,  or  story. 

As  God  in  heven  has  gyffen  me  wit, 
Shalle  I  now  syng  you  &/ytt 
Withe  my  mynstrelsy. 

Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  51. 
Loo,  lordes  myne,  heer  is  a/t( .' 
If  ye  wol  any  more  of  it. 
To  telle  it  wol  I  f  onde. 

Chaucer,  Sir  Thopas,  1. 177. 
Poems  sweet 
Like  separate  souls  shall  fly  from  it, 
Each  to  an  immortal  f^tte. 

Mrs,  Browning,  Isobel's  Child,  xxxi. 
[This  use  of  ^t  for  a  musical  air  played,  not  sung,  is  erro- 
neous, but  not  uncommon.] 
fit*  (fit),  n.     [Sc,  a  var.  otfoot;  prob.  due  to 
Scand.  influence ;   of.  Icel.  fet,  a  step,  pace, 
foot  (a  measure  of  length),  =  Dan.  fjed  =  Sw. 
fjat,  track,  trace,  footstep ;  Icel.  fit,  the  webbed 
foot  of  water-birds :  see/oot]  Afoot;  a  step. 
Bonny  Lizie  was  weary  wi'  travelling, 
And  Si  fit  furder  coudna  win. 

Lizie  Lindsay  (Child's  Ballads,  IV.  64). 
0  think  that  eild  [age],  wi'  vfyly  fit. 
Is  wearing  nearer  bit  by  bit. 

Fergusson,  Poems,  11. 107. 

fit*  (fit),  V.    [<  fit*,  n.    Ct  foot,  v.,  and  fitter^.'i 
I.  trans.  1.  To  kick. —  2.  To  tread. 
II.  intrans.  To  kick. 

fit^  (fit),  a.  [A  dial.  var.  of  feat^,  in  same 
sense.]  Great;  long:  as,  a ^i time;  a ^i deal 
of  trouble.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

fit^  (fit).  [A  mod.  dial.  pret.  and  pp.  of  fight 
(like  lit  of  light),  after  the  supposed  analogy  of 
lit,  bit  or  bitten,  writ  (obs.),  writ  (obs.)  or  writ- 
ten, etc.,  pret.  and  pp.  of  bite,  write,  etc.]  A 
dialectal  preterit  and  past  participle  of  fight. 

fitchl  (fioh),  n.  [E.  dial.,  usually  in  pi.  fitches; 
<  ME.  fitches,  pi.,  ficche,  aiBO  fetches,  -p\.,fetohe, 
feche,  fech;  in  later  B.,  usually  with  initial  v, 
vitch,  vetch:  see  vetch.']  A  vetch,  in  the  authorized 
version  of  the  Bible  the  word  is  used  to  translate  two  dif- 
ferent Hebrew  words  (Ezek.  iv.  9 ;  Isa.  xxviii.  25-27).  The 
former  is  probably  spelt,  a  grain  resembling  wheat,  and  is 
so  rendered  in  the  revised  version ;  the  latter,  the  black 
cumin  (Nigella  sativa),  as  stated  in  the  margin  of  the  re- 
vised version. 

fitcll^  (fich),  n.  [Short  for  fltchet  or  fitchew  ;  or 
directly  <  OD.  TOfoc7ie  .■  see  fitohet,  fitchew.']  1. 
In  zool.,  same  as  fitchew. —  2.  In  fwrriery,^  the 
dressed  fur  of  the  fitchew ;  the  prepared  skin  of 
the  polecat.  It  makes  a  fine,  soft,  and  warm 
fur,  but  the  natural  odor  is  difficult  to  remove. 
—  3.  Qa,-X!iie  3,5  fitch-brush. 
The  smallest  hog-hair  brushes  are  called  fitches. 

Workshop  Receipts,  1st  ser.,  p.  106. 

fitch^t  (fich),  V.  t.  [<  ME.  fitclien,  ficchen,  fichen, 
fix,  fasten,  pierce,  <  OF.  ficher,  fix,  fasten,  nail, 
pierce,  stick,  thrust  or  drive  in,  F.  ficher,  drive 
in,  =  I^.  ficar  =  OSp.  OPg.  fi^iar,  8p.  hincar, 
Pg.  fincar  =  It.  ficcare,  fix,  fasten,  nail,  drive  in 
(oomp.  F.  afficlier,  stick  up,  =  Pr.  aficar  =  It. 
afficcare,  fix,  fasten,  drive),  appar.,  through  a 
ML.  form  "figicare,  <  L.  figere,  pp.  fixits,  fix, 
fasten,  drive  or  thrust  in,  transfix,  pierce :  see 
fix,  v.]    1.  To  fix;  fasten;  setup. 

With  Crist  I  smficehid  [var.  ;SteAid]  to  the  cross. 

Wyclyf,  Gal.  ii.  19  (Oxf.). 

Have  mynde  certeynly  to  ficehyn  thy  house  of  a  myrie 

site  in  a  low  stone.  Chaucer,  BoSthius,  p.  45. 

But  the  two  hynder  feet  were  so  depe  ficched  in  the  hau- 

berke,  that  the  heed  of  the  catte  hanged  down-warde. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  668. 
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2.  To  transfix ;  pierce. 

Thei  ben  scaterid,  and  not  ficchid  [L.  compuncti]  with 
sorewe.  Wyclif,  Ps.  xxxiv.  16. 

fltcli*  (fich),  «.  [E.  dial.]  A  spoonful.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

And  when  it  is  raised  and  removed,  put  in  a  piece  of  a 
sponge,  as  much  as  a  fitch,  in  the  hole  which  the  powder 
made,  and  it  will  purge  the  drinesse  of  the  wound. 

Barrough,  Method  of  Physick  (1624). 

fitch-brush  (fich'brush),  n.  A  brush  or  hair- 
pencil  made  of  the  hair  of  the  fitchew  or  polecat. 
Fitch-brushes  are  much  esteemed,  as  they  are  elastic  and 
firm,  can  be  brought  to  a  fine  point,  and  work  freely.  The 
name  is  also  given  to  small  brushes  made  of  hog's  hair. 

fitch6,  fitch^e  (fi-cha'),  a.      [Heraldic  F. ;  F. 
fiche,  pp.  of  ficher,  drive  in,  fix :  see  fitch^.]    In 
her. :  (a)  Sharpened  or  cut  to  a  point;  ending 
in  a  point :  said 
especially  of  a 
cross  when  the   .■....— ii......  __         ■    .  . 

lowermost  arm         ||||  f  | 

seems  as  if  in- 
tended to  be 
fixed  in  the 
ground.  (6) 
Less  commonly,  having  a  long  sharp  point  at- 
tached to  the  cross  or  other  bearing,  and  pro- 
jecting beyond  the  bottom.  Also  fiik^,  fiched, 
figetive,  fitched,  fitchy. —Ciobb  fltch^  double,  in 
her.,  a  cross  differing  from  the  Maltese  cross  in  having  the 
arms  of  equal  width  throughout.— Double  fitch^,  in  her., 
terminating  in  two  points :  thus,  a  cross  double  fltch^  has 
one  arm  notched  at  the  end,  so  as  to  show  two  sharp  points, 
or,  if  double  fitch^  of  all  four,  has  each  arm  so  shaped. — 
Fitch6  of  all  four.  See  cross  estoiU,  under  cross^. — 
ending  in  three  points.  See  double 


Different  fonns  of  Cross  Fitch^  Gules. 


[<  fitch'i  +  -ed2 :  see  fitc}fi.] 


Treble  fltchi,  in  her. 
fitchy. 

fitched  (ficht),  a. 

Same  as  fiteh6. 
fltchet  (fioh'et),  n.  A  variant  ot  fitchew. 
fitche'W  (fich'6),  n.  [Also  fltchet  smA.  fitch  (see 
fitch^),  and  djaX.  fitchee,  fitcher,  fitchole,  fitchuh, 
etc. ;  <  ME.  fitcheio,  fichew,  <  OF.  fissiau,  fissau, 
<  OD.  fisse,  visse,  vitsche,  a  polecat  (Kilian).  Cf. 
D.  vies,  nasty,  loathsome,  and  see  fizzle,  foisf^.] 
The  polecat  or  f  oulmart,  Putorius  vulgaris  or  P. 
fcetidus.    See  polecat. 

Vnder  that  cope  a  cote  hath  he  furred. 
With  foyns,  or  witli  fitchewes  other  fyn  beuer. 

Piers  Plowman's  Crede  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  295. 

Tobeadog,  amule,  acat,  aJJfcTiew,  atoad, .  .  .  I  would 
not  care ;  but  to  be  Menelaus,  I  would  conspire  against 
destiny.  SAaft.,  T.  and  C,  v.  1. 

fitchole  (fich'ol),  n.     A  dialectal  variant  of 

fitchew. 
fitchy  (fioh'i),  a.    [<  fitcM.]    Cut  to  a  point;  in 

her.,  same  as  fitcM, 

Each  board  has  two  tenons  fastened  in  their  silver  sock- 
ets, which  sockets  some  conceive  made  fitchy  or  picked. 
Fuller,  Pisgah  Sight  of  Palestine,  II.  iv.  4. 

fitful  (fit'fid),  a.  [<  fifi- + -ful.]  Varied  by  ir- 
regular fits  of  action  and  repose ;  occurring  or 
marked  by  fits  and  starts ;  spasmodic ;  capri- 
cious ;  changeable ;  checkered :  as,  a  fitful  dis- 
ease or  mood;  a  fitful  life  or  career. 

Duncan  is  in  his  grave  ; 
After  life's  fitful  fever  he  sleeps  well. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  iii.  2. 
Keen,  fil/ul  gusts  are  whispering  here  and  there 
Among  the  bushes,  half  leafless  and  dry. 

Keats,  Sonnets,  xiii. 

There  are,  therefore,  two  strange  and  solemn  lights  in 

which  we  have  to  regard  almost  every  scene  in  the  fitful 

history  of  the  Eivo  Alto.  Ruskin. 

=  Syn.  Irregular,  variable,  unstable. 
fitfully  (fit'ful-i),  adv.    By  fits ;  at  intervals. 
Her  letters  too, 
Tho'  far  between,  and  coming  fitfully 
Like  broken  music.      Tennyson,  Aylmer's  Field. 
But  fitfully  there  the  hearth-flre  bums. 

Whittier,  Mogg  Megone,  i. 

fitfulness  (fit'ful-nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
fitful;  impulsiveness;  waywardness;  instabil- 
ity. 

fithelt,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  fiddle. 
fl'tly  (fit'U),  adv.    In  a  fit  manner;   suitably; 
properly;  with  propriety ;  commodiously ;  con- 
veniently: as,  a  maxim  Ji%  applied. 

Which  their  Indian  conquest  may  make  the  ensigne  of 

their  Order  more  fiUy  then  their  Burgundian  inheritance. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  341. 

Cats,  that  can  judge  as  fitly  of  his  worth 

As  I  can  of  those  mysteries.        Shale,  Cor.,  iv.  2. 

I  can  compare  him  [the  chub]  to  nothing  so  fitly  as  to 
cherries  newly  gathered. 

I.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  67. 

fitment  (fit'ment),  n.  [<  fi,P  +  -ment.]  1. 
The  act  of  fitting,  or  that  which  has  been  fitted 
or  serves  as  a  fitting;  a  fitting. 

The  rudder  and  its  fitments.     Luce,  Seamanship,  p.  95. 

Fitment  showing  recess  for  lounge.  Art  Age,  V.  22. 


fittie-lan' 

2.  A  fit,  suitable,  or  proper  thing;  something 
adapted  to  a  purpose. 

1  am,  sir. 
The  soldier  that  did  company  these  three 
In  poor  beseeming ;  'twas  Sk  fitment  for 
The  purpose  I  then  foUow'd. 

Shak,,  Cymbeline,  V.  6. 

fitness  (fit'nes),  n.  [<  fit^  +  .mess.]  1.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  fit  or  suitable ;  suit- 
ableness; adaptedness  or  adaptability  of  one 
thing  to  another;  hence,  congruity;  befitting- 
ness;  meetness:  as,  the  fitness  of  things;  the 
fitness  of  a  thing  for  the  purpose  intended. 

Fitness  is  so  inseparable  an  accompaniment  of  beauty 
that  it  has  been  taken  for  it.  JBm^erson,  Art,  p.  4?! 

In  constructing  an  ideally  perfect  distribution  of  the 
means  of  happmess,  it  seemed  necessary  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  notion  (as  I  called  it)  of  Fitness,  which,  though 
often  confounded  with  Desert,  seems  essentially  distinct 
from  it.  H.  Sidgunck,  Methods  of  Ethics,  p.  S30. 

One  thing  in  life  calls  for  another ;  there  is  a.  fitness  in 
events  and  places.    R.  L.  Stevenson,  A  Gossip  on  Romance. 

2.  The  state  of  being  fitted  or  qualified;  re- 
quisite capacity;  qualification:  as,  he  lacks 
fitness  for  the  place. 

To  do  its  work  well,  an  apparatus  must  possess  special 
fitness  for  that  work.        H.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  301. 

fit-rod  (fit'rod),  n.  In  ship-building,  a  small  iron 
rod,  bent  at  one  end  to  prevent  it  from  slipping 
entirely  into  a  deep  hole,  for  insertion  into  the 
holes  made  in  a  vessel's  sides  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  required  length  of  the  bolts  or  treenails 
which  are  to  be  driven  in. 

fit-root  (fit'rot),  n.  The  Indian-pipe  or  corpse- 
plant  of  the  United  States,  Monoiropa  uniflora. 

fitt,  «.    See  fit^. 

fittablet  (fit'a-bl),  a.  i<.fit^  +  -able.]  Suit- 
able.   Slierw'ood. 

flttedness  (fit'ed-nes),  rt.  The  state  of  being 
fitted;  adaptation;  fitness.     [Bare.] 

There  is  not  an  ampler  testimony  of  Providence  than 
the  structure  of  man's  body ; — the  safeness  of  the  fabrick 
of  the  eyes : — their  exquisite  fittedness  to  their  use,  &c. 
Dr.  H.  More,  Antidote  against  Atheism,  ii,  12. 

fitten,  fitton  (fit'en,  -on),  n.     [E.  dial.,  origin 

uncertain.    Doubtfully  connected  with  fiction.  ] 

A  pretense  or  feint.    Halliwell.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

He  doth  feed  you  ytiVafittom,  flgments,  and  leasings. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Revels,  i.  1. 

fittenf,  fittont  (fit'en,  -on),  V.  i.  [Early  mod. 
E.  fitone.  See  fitten,  n.]  To  tell  falsehoods; 
draw  the  long  bow;  invent  fictions.  Pals- 
grave. 

Although  in  many  other  places  he  commonly  useth  to 
fitton  and  to  write  devises  of  his  own  head. 

North,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  1016,  A. 

fitter^  (fit'6r),  n.  1.  One  who  fits,  in  any  sense 
of  that  word;  one  who  or  that  which  adapts  one 
thing  to  another,  or  makes  it  suitable  for  the 
purpose  intended. 

Sowing  the  sandy  gravelly  land  in  Devonshire  and  Corn- 
wall with  French  furze-seed  they  reckon  .  .  .  0.  fitter  ot  it 
for  com.  Mortimer,  Husbandly. 

2.  In  mech.,  one  who  puts  the  parts  of  a  ma- 
chine together,  as  distinguished  from  a  pattern- 
maker, foimder,  turner,  finisher,  etc. — 3.  One 
who  supplies  and  fixes  fittings  or  fixtures  of  any 
kind ;  one  who  "  fits  up  "  things :  as,  a  gdtB-fitter. 
— 4.  One  who  supplies  whatever  is  fit  or  ne- 
cessary for  the  pro;per  aeoomplishment  of  any 
object  or  undertaking;  one  who  equips  with 
whatever  is  necessary:  as,  a  fitter-out. — 5.  In 
some  parts  of  Great  Britain,  one  who  vends  and 
loads  coal,  fitting  ships  with  cargoes;  particu- 
larly, a  coal-broker  who  sells  the  coal  produced 
by  a  particular  mine  or  by  particular  mines. 
Imp.  Diet.    Also  called  coal-fitter. 

fitter^  (flt'6r),  V.  [B.  dial,  and  Sc,  appar.  freq. 
of  fiti:  see  fit*.]  I.  trans.  To  injure  by  fre- 
quent treading.     [Scotch.] 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  kick  as  cross  children  do; 
make  a  noise  with  the  feet.  [Prov.  Eng;^  and 
Scotch.]  —  2.  To  be  in  a  passion.    [Prov.  Eng.J 

fitter2+  (fit'6r),  n.     [<  fitter^,  v.]    A  passion;  a 

quarrel In  fitters,  in  a  passion.    [Obsolete  or  prov. 

Eng.] 

They  were  in  fitters  about  prosecuting  their  titles  to  tto 
city.  J?uiler,  Holy  War,  p.  226. 

fltterSf  (fit'fer),  n.     [A  form  of  flitter,  flmder.] 
A  fragment ;  a  flinder ;  a  rag ;  a  flitter. 
None  of  your  pieo'd  companions,  your  pinn'd  gallants, 
That  fly  to  fitters  with  every  flaw  of  weather. 

■"  Fletcher,  mgnm,  1. 1' 

A  paire  of  racks  in  the  house  was  all  torne  toT"'/": ,, 
Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  Works,  II.  i«- 

fittie-lan'  (fit'i-lan),  n.  [Sc,  as  if  'foot  fte 
land'(Jamieson).  See  fit*,  v.]  The  near  horse 
or  ox  of  the  hindmost  pair  in  a  plow. 


fittie-lan' 

Thou  was  a  noble  Jittie-lan' 
As  e'er  in  tug  or  tow  was  drawn. 
Bums,  The  Auld  Farmer's  Salutation  to  his  Auld  Mare. 

flttin  (flt'in),  n.  [A  Sc.  dial,  corruption  of  whit- 
ing.]   The  whiting. 

fitting (flt'ing), re.  [Verbaln.of^«2,».]  1.  Any- 
thing employed  in  fitting  up  permanently :  used 
generally  in  the  plural,  in  the  sense  of  fetures, 
tackle,  apparatus,  equipment :  as,  the  fittings 
of  an  office ;  ga,s-fitUngs. 

The  fittings  of  the  church  are  largely  of  Kenaissance 
date.  -E.  -4.  Freeman^  Venice,  p.  63. 

2.  In  soap-maMng,  the  finishing  operation  for 
yellow  soaps,  consisting  in  removing  the  lye 
from  the  cooled  copper,  and  then  bringing  its 
remaining  contents  again  to  a  boil,  if  the  liquid 
soap,  called  at  this  stage  the  Jit,  is  now  found  too  stiff,  it 
is  thinned  with  water ;  if  too  sticky,  a  little  strong  lye  or 
brine  is  stirred  into  it. 

This  addition  of  water,  technically  oalleAfitting,  is  made 
when  the  object  of  the  manufacturer  is  to  obtain  a  unicol- 
oured  soap,  whether  it  be  curd  or  yellow  soap. 

Ure,  Diet.,  III.  849. 

fitting  (fifing),^,  a.  [Ppr.of^t2^».  i]  Fit  or 
appropriate;  suitable;  proper. 

The  English  gaue  a  name  fittvng  to  this  distressed  Citie, 
calling  it  Port  Famine.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  863. 

Next  to  my  Father,  'tis  fitting  you  should  have  Cogni- 
zance of  my  Affairs  and  Fortunes. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  iv.  26. 
Thou  art  my  slave,  and  not  a  day  shall  he 
But  I  will  find  some  fitting  task  for  thee. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  261, 
=Syil.  See  list  under  j!(2,  a. 
fittingly  (fit'ing-li),  adv.     In  a  fitting  or  suit- 
able manner;  suitably;  appropriately, 
fittingness  (fit'ing-nes),  n.    Suitableness ;  ap- 
propriateness ;  fitness. 

He  ,  ,  .  need  not  question  thefittingTiesse  of  god-fathers 

promising  in  behalf  of  the  children  for  whom  they  answer, 

Jer.  Taylor,  Great  Exemplar,  i.  6, 

fitting-shop  (flt'ing-shop),  n.  In  mech.,  a  shop 
in  which  machinery  is  fitted  together,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  turning-shop,  foundry,  smithy, 
etc, ;  the  shop  in  which  the  fitters  wort. 

fittle  (fit'l),  n.  A  dialectal  variant  of  vittle,  now 
spelled  victual. 

fitton, ».  and  V.    See  fitten. 

fittyi  (fit'i),  a.  [<  fifi-  +  -jfi.]  1,  Subject  to 
fits,  spasms,  or  paroxysms.     [Vulgar.] 

They  .  .  .  turned  out  so  sickly  nwifitty  that  there  was 
no  rearing  them  anyhow. 

E.  Nares,  Thinks  I  to  Myself,  II.  168. 

2.  Given  to  or  characterized  by  fits  and  starts ; 
irregular ;  changeable ;  capricious :  as,  he  is 
very  fitly  in  his  work;  fitty  moods  or  methods, 
fitty^t  (fit'i),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  fitUe;  < 
flt^  +  -yl.]    Pit;  suitable;  fitting. 

Good  Grammarians  among  the  Romaines,  as  Cicero, 
Varro,  Quintilian,  &  others  strained  themselues  to  giue 
the  Greeke  wordes  Ijatin  names,  and  yet  nothing  so  apt 
and  fitty.  Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  131. 

fltweed  (fit' wed),  «.  The  Eryngivm  fmtidvm,  a 
fetid  herb  of  the  West  Indies,  used  as  a  remedy 
for  hysteria. 

fitzt  (fits),  n.  [ME.  fitz,  fytZj  fiz,  <  AF.  fiz  {z  as 
fe),  OF.  fis,  fils,  F.  fils,  son,  <  L.  filim,  son:  see 
fiUal.']  A  son.  Now  used  only  as  an  element  in  cer- 
tain surnames,  in  the  sense  of '  son  of,'  as  Ji'itegerald,  Pitz- 
herbert,  i^iizmaurice,  J*^£zwilliam ;  especially  in  the  sur- 
names of  the  illegitimate  sons  of  English  kings  or  princes 
of  the  blood,  etc.,  as  PUzroy,  i^ifzclarence. 
Merci  Ihsu  [lesu]  fis  Mari. 

Parly  Eng.  Poems  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  12. 
Sire  Eoberd;is  le  Koy.  Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  432. 

five  (fiv),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  five,  earlier  fif,  < 
AS.  fif,  rarely  with  pi.  term,  fife  =  OS.  OFries. 
fif=  MLG,  vif  liGr.  fif  =  D,  vijf=  OHG,  finf 
.fimf,  funf,  MHGr.  vunf,  minf.  Or.  fimf=  leel. 
fimm  =  Sw,  Dan. /em  =  Goth,  fimf  =  L,  quin^ 
gue  (for  *pinque)  (>  It.  dngue  =  Sp,  Pg.  dneo 
=  Pr,  cine  =  F.  cing)  =  Oscan  pomtis  =  W. 
ptmp  =  Olr.  coio,  mod.  Ir.  cUig  =  Gael,  coig, 
(mg  =  Gr.  wevre,  dial,  iri/iwe  =  Lith.  penM  = 
Lett,  peezi  =  OBulg.  penti  =  Slov.  peU  =  Bo- 
hem,  paty  =  Serv.  peU  =  Pol.  piaty  =  Kuss. 
pyati  =  Skk.pancha,  five  (whence  ult.  E.punch^, 
q.v.).  Uenae  fifth,  fifty,  ete.']  I.  a.  One  more 
than  four,  or  two  more  than  three :  a  cardinal 
number:  as,  ^uemen;  _^«e  loaves. 

Ten  virgins  .  .  .  went  forth  to  meet  the  bridegroom : 
mdfive  of  them  were  wise,  and  five  were  foolish. 

Mat.  XXV,  2, 

Plve  O'clock,  five  hours  past  noon  or  midnight. — Five 
per  cent,  cases.  See  ease^.—The  Five  Articles  and 
the  Five  Points.  See  article.— The  five  bodies.  See 
regular  body,  under  body.— Ho  come  in  with  five  eggSt. 
See«l. 

II.  n.  1.  A  number,  the  sum  of  four  and  one ; 
the  number  of  the  fingers  and  thumb  of  one 
hand.— 2.  A  symbol  representing  this  number. 
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as  5,  V,  or  v. —  3.  A  playing-card  bearing  five 
pips  or  spots  on  it.— 4.  pi.  Bonds  bearing  inter- 
est at  five  per  cent.— continued  fives,  five  per  cent, 
bonds  issued  by  the  United  States  government  in  1870  and 
1871,  redeemable  in  1881,  but  continued  in  1881  at  3i  per 
cent.,  subject  to  redemption  at  any  time. 
five-boater  (fiv'b6"ter),  n.  A  whaling-vessel 
carrying  five  boats;  a  large  whaler.  See  four- 
boater. 

fiveflnger  (fiv'flng"ger),  n.  1.  A  name  given 
to  common  species  of  Fotentilla. whieh  have 
digitate  leaves  with  five  leaflets,  as  P.  reptans 
of  Europe  and  P.  Canadensis  of  the  United 
States.  The  marsh-fivefinger  is  P.  palustris. 
Also  called  dnguefoil  or  fivefinger-grass. 

The  leaves  of  the  five-finger  draw  together  to  shelter 
the  flower  when  it  rains,  and  open  when  the  sun  comes 
<>"'■  S.  Judd,  Margaret,  iii. 

2.  In  Jamaica,  the  Syngoniwm  auritum,  an  aroid 
with  five-parted  leaves. —  3.  pi.  A  popular  name 
of  some  or  any  starfish;  a  five-fingered  jack.-^- 
^.  pi.  A  name  given  to  the  five  of  trumps  in 
certain  games  of  cards.     [Slang.] 

five-fingered  (fiv'fing'''g6rd),  a.  Inzodl,  having 
five  fingers  or  parts  likened  to  fijigers Five-fin- 
gered jack,  a  popular  name  for  a  starfish. 

five-finger-tied  (fiv'fing'g^r-tld),  a.  Tied  by 
all  the  fingers  of  the  hand — that  is,  thoroughly 
or  securely  tied:  only  in  the  passage  cited. 

And  with  another  knot,  five-finger-tied,  .  .  . 

The  fragments,  scraps,  the  bits,  and  greasy  reliques 

Of  her  o'er-eaten  faith,  are  bbund  to  Diomed. 

Shak.,  T,  andC,  V.  2, 

fivefold  (fiv'fold),  a.  [<  ME,  fiffold,  fiffald,  fif- 
feald,  <  AS.  fiffeald  (=  D.  vyfvoud  =  OHG.  finf- 
falt,  G.  fiinffalt,  fiinffalt-ig  =  Dan.  femfold  = 
8w.femfaldr4g),  <fif,  five,  +  -feald,  -fold.]  Five 
times  the  number  or  quantity. 

All  the  brethren  are  entertained  bountifully,  but  Benja- 
min hath  a  five-fold  portion,  Bp.  Hall,  Joseph. 

fiveleaf  (fiv'lef),  «.    Cinquefoil. 

fiveling  (fiv'ling),  n.  [<  five  +  -lingK]  In 
crystal.,  a  twin  crystal  consisting  of  five  indi- 
viduals. 

fivemoutlis  (fiv'mouTHz),  n.pl.  A  name  of  the 
tonguelets,  parasitic  organisms  of  the  order 
Fentastomidea  or  lAngatulina.   See  these  words. 

fivepence  (fiv'pens),  n.  A  sum  of  money  of  the 
value  of  5  pennies  English,  or  nearly  10  cents: 
often  used  of  five  cents,  or  the  American  five- 
cent  piece  or  half-dime Fine  as  fivepence.    See 

fine^. 

fivepenny  (fiv'pen'''i),  a.  Of  the  value  of  five 
pence. 

fiver  (fi'ver),  n.  A  five-pound  or  five-doUar 
note.     [Slang.] 

I'll  trot  him  .  .  .  against  any  horse  you  can  bring  for  a 
fiver.  T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,  vi. 

fivesl  (fivz),  n.  pi.  [PI.  of  .^iie.]  1.  A  kind  of 
play  with  a  ball,  originally  called  hand-tennis: 
so  named,  it  is  said,  because  usually  played  with 
five  on  each  side,  or  because  three  fives  or  15 
are  counted  to  the  game,  or  because  the  ball  is 
struck  with  the  hand  or  five  fingers. — 2.  The 
five  fingers;  the  hand;  the  fist.  [Sporting 
slang.] 
Whereby,  altho'  as  yet  they  have  not  took  to  use  their 

fives. 
Or,  according  as  the  fashion  is,  to  sticking  with  their 

knives.  Hood,  Row  at  the  Oxford  Arms, 

Putting  themselves  in  the  most  approved  style  of  defense, 

they  bunched  their  fives  and  were  going  in  for  satisfaction, 

Leavenworth  (Kansas)  Daily  Times,  Nov,  1,  1864. 

Bunch  of  fives.    See  bunchi. 
flves^  (fivz),  n.  pi.    An  improper  form  of  vi/ves. 

His  horse  .  .  .  past  cure  of  the^Sses. 

Shak.,  T,  of  the  3.,  iii,  2, 

fives-court  (flvz'kort),  «.  1 .  A  place  where  the 
game  of  fives  is  played. 

They  went  out  through  the  quadrangle  and  past  the 
Toig  fives  court,  into  the  great  playground. 

T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby,  i.  5, 

2.  InpugiMsm,  a  hall  where  boxing  is  practised. 
[Slang.] 
fivesomet  (fiv'sum),  a.    [<  five  +  some,    bee 
some.]    By  fives ;  with  five. 

Thev  guarded  him,  fivesome  on  each  side. 

Kinmont  Willie  (Child's  Ballads,  VI.  59). 

five-spot  (fiv' spot),  n.    Same  as  five,  3. 
five-square  (fiv'skwar),  a.  Having  five  corners 
or  angles. 
The  lintel  and  side-posts  were /«e-sgMare. 

1  Kings  VI,  31  (margm), 

five-twenty  (fiv'twen'ti),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Re- 
deemable at  any  time  after  five  years  from  date 
of  issue  and  payable  in  full  at  the  end  of  twen- 
ty years:  applied  to  certain  bonds,  commonly 
oalled  five-twenties,  bearing  interest  payable  in 
gold  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent.,  issued  by  the 
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United  States  government  in  1862,  1864,  and 
1865, 

The  Ten-Forty  bonds  have  stood  in  the  market  at  almost 
precisely  the  same  figure  as  the  Five-Twenty  bonds. 

The  Nation,  V.  296, 

II,  n.  A  bond  of  this  kind. 

Is  it  possible  to  advance  a  strongerproof  of  theconvictiou 
of  bona-fide  buyers  that  the  Five-Twenties  were  payable, 
like  the  Ten-forties,  principal  and  interest  in  gold  ? 

TAe  Nation,  V.  296. 

fix  (fiks),  V.  [<  ME,  fi^er,  fix,  fasten  (resting 
on  fix,  a,,  fixed),  =  Or.  fixiren  =  Dan.  j^xere  = 
Sw.  fixera  =  F.  fixer  (OP.  *fiscer  not  in  use,  but 
ficher,  fichier,  whence  the  common  ME.fitchen, 
fichen,  fix,  fasten:  aeefitch^)  =  Sp.  fijar  =  Pg. 
fixar  =  It.  fissare,  fix  one's  eyes  upon,  gaze 
upon,  <  ML.  fixare,  fix,  fasten,  freq.  of  L.  figere, 
pp.  fixus,  fix,  fasten,  drive  or  thrust  in,  trans- 
fii,  pierce.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  fasten;  make  fast 
by  some  material  means ;  attach  or  confine  firm- 
ly or  securely :  also  used  figuratively  of  imma- 
terial things. 

They've  ^ed  his  sword  within  the  sheath. 

Death  of  Parcy  Peed  (Child's  Ballads,  VI.  142). 

I'll  make  thy  memory  loath'd,  and  fix  a  scandal 
Upon  thy  name  for  ever. 

Beau,  and  Fl,,  Maid's  Tragedy,  iii.  2. 
While  he  is  so  overgreedy  to  fix  a  name  of  ill  sound  upon 
another,  note  how  stupid  he  is  to  expose  himselfe  or  his 
owne  friends  to  the  same  ignominy. 

Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

Holding  the  bush,  to^ic  it  back,  she  stood. 

Tennyson,  Gardener's  Daughter. 

2.  Figuratively,  to  direct  intently  or  persis- 
tently, so  as  to  be  as  it  were  fastened  to  its  ob- 
ject: as,  to  fix  the  mind  on  a  subject;  to  fix 
the  eyes  or  the  attention. 

Why  are  thine  eyes  iJic'd  to  the  sullen  earth? 

Shak.,  2  Ueu.  VX,  i.  2. 

There  will  I  fix  my  heart :  there  dwells  my  love, 
My  Life,  my  lK)rd.  J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  ti.  188. 

Shepherd,  fix  on  me  thy  wondring  Sight, 
Beware,  and  view  me  well,  and  judge  aright. 

Ccmgreve,  Judgment  of  Paris. 

Unless  a  book  interests  us,  we  cannot  fix  our  attention 
to  it.  J.  F.  Clarke,  Self-Culture,  p.  321, 

3.  To  hold  firmly;  restrain  from  wandering  or 
wavering;  arrest:  as,  to^a;  one  with  the  eyes; 
to  fix  the  attention  of  an  audience ;  to  fix  in- 
constant affections. 

Images  are  said  by  the  Roman  church  to  fix  the  cogita- 
tions, and  raise  the  devotions  of  them  that  pray  before 
theiri.  Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  205. 

If  I  can  fix  myself,  with  the  strength  of  faith,  upon  that 
which  God  hath  done  for  man,  I  cannot  doubt  of  his  mercy 
in  any  distress,  Donne,  Sermons,  ii. 

She  had  by  this  time  formed  a  little  audience  to  herself, 
and  fixed  the  attention  of  all  about  her, 

Addison,  Fashions  from  France. 

You  are  to  understand,  that  now  is  the  time  to  fix  or 
alienate  your  husband's  heart  for  ever. 

Steele,  Tatler,  No.  85. 

4.  To  establish ;  give  permanence  or  a  perma- 
nent character  to ;  make  permanent ;  confirm. 

Life  to  the  king,  and  safety /a;  his  throne  ! 

Ford,  Perkin  Warbeck,  v,  2, 

A  greater  Empress  ne'er  was  known, 
She  fix' d  the  World  in  Peace, 

Prior,  The  Viceroy,  St.  43. 

The  last  two  hundred  years  of  constitutional  progress  in 
England  have  been  spent,  not  in  changing  the  legal  pow- 
ers of  the  three  great  elements  of  the  state,  but  infixing,  by 
the  silent  understandings  of  an  unwritten  constitution, 
the  way  in  which  those  powers  are  to  be  exercised. 

F.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  369. 

5.  To  establish  in  position  or  in  a  situation; 
settle  or  place  stably;  plant  firmly:  as,  to  fix 
a  lance  in  rest;  the  fixed  stars  (see  fixed,  2). 

Between  us  and  you  there  is  a  great  gnll  fixed. 

Luke  xvi.  26. 

Fix  thy  foot  [for  combat].  Shak.,  Cor.,  i.  & 

You  cannot  shake  him  ; 
And  the  more  weight  you  put  on  his  foundation. 
Now  as  he  stands,  you^  him  still  the  stronger. 

Fletcher,  Pilgrim,  ii.  3. 

The  apostles  did,  presently  after  the  ascension,  fix  an 
apostle  or  a  bishop  in  the  chair  of  Jerusalem. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II,  166, 

6.  To  make  stable  in  consistence  or  condition; 
reduce  from  fiuidity  or  volatility  to  a  more  per- 
rtyinent  state ;  make  less  volatile  or  fugitive : 
as,  cold  fixes  water  in  the  form  of  ice ;  to  fix 
colors  by  a  mordant,  a  gas  is  fixed  by  combining 
it  witli  a  solid,  and  a  volatile  oil  with  alcohol,  A  photo- 
graphic negative  or  positive  is  fixed,  or  made  permanent, 
by  the  removal  of  superfluous  salts,  especially  those  of 
silver,  which  would  otherwise  gradually  blacken  and  de- 
stroy the  image.  This  is  usually  done  by  means  of  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda. 

The  portion  of  the  plant  to  be  hardened  should  be  put 
into  absolute  alcohol,  in  which  the  cell  wall  very  soon  be- 
comes rigid,  and  the  protoplasm  with  slight  contraction 
is  fixed,  Behrens,  Micros,  in  Botany  (trans.),  p,  178, 
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Enamel  may  be  applied  to  pottery,  glass,  or  metals,  and 
JvKd  by  firing.  Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVII.  662. 

If  the  contrasts  are  lil^ely  to  be  a  little  too  great,  or 
tend  that  way,  redevelop  \i&iove  fixUig. 

Lea,  Photography,  p.  32. 

7.  To  reduce  to  a  concrete  state ;  seize  and  put 
into  permanent  form :  as,  to  fix  one's  thoughts 
on  paper,  or  a  conception  on  canvas. 

O  for  the  power  o(  the  pencil  to  have  faced  them  when 
I  awoke  !  Lamb,  Acting  of  Munden. 

8.  To  establish  as  a  fact  or  a  conclusion ;  de- 
termine or  settle  definitely ;  make  certain :  as, 
this  event  fixed  his  destiny ;  to  fia:  the  meaning 
of  a  word. 

Yet,  with  submission,  "for  fear  of  blunders  in  future,  I 
should  be  glad  to  fix  what  has  brought  us  to  Bath ;  in  or- 
der that  we  may  lie  a  little  consistently. 

Sheridan,  The  Kivals,  ii.  1. 

The  eclipse  of  the  sun  found  to  have  occurred  August 
31, 1030,  fixes  the  exact  date  of  the  battle  of  Stiklestad,  in 
Norway,  wherein  St.  Olaf  fell.    N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  IV.  14. 

9.  To  limit  or  confine,  as  by  custom  or  practice ; 
determine  by  limitation. 

"When  custom  hath  fixed  his  eating  to  certain  stated 

periods,  his  stomach  will  expect  victuals  at  the  usual  hour. 

Locke,  Education,  §  IS. 

10.  To  regulate;  adjust;  put  in  order;  ar- 
range in  a  suitable  or  desired  manner :  as,  to 
fijc  one's  affairs ;  to  fix  one's  room  or  one's  dress ; 
to  fix  one's  self  for  going  out.  [Fix  in  this  use, 
as  a  general  term  for  any  kind  of  adjustment,  has  a  wide 
range  of  application.  Though  not  uncommon  in  England, 
it  is  often  regarded  as  an  Americanism.] 

Why  faith.  Brass,  I  think  thou  art  in  the  right  on  't ;  I 
must  fix  my  Affairs  quickly,  or  Madam  Fortune  will  be 
playing  some  of  her  .  .  .  tricks  with  me. 

Vanbrugh,  Confederacy,  i.  1. 

Ho  fix,  in  the  American  sense,  I  find  used  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  United  Colonies  so  early  as  1675,  "their 
arms  weU  fixed  and  fit  for  service." 

Lowell,  Biglow  Papers,  Int. 

Dampier  has  fix  apparently  in  the  New  England  sense. 
"  We  went  ashore  and  dried  our  cloaths,  cleaned  our  guns, 
dried  our  ammunition,  and^a:(  ourselves  against  our  ene- 
mies if  we  should  be  attacked."  G.  P.  Marsh. 

11.  To  bring  into  a  state  favorable  to  one's 
purpose;  make  sure  of,  as  by  selection,  bar- 
gain, or  some  selfish  inducement:  as,  to  ^  a 
legislative  committee  or  a  jury.  [U.  S.]  —  12t. 
To  transfix ;  pierce.     [Rare.] 

A  bow  of  steel  shall  ytx  his  trembling  thighs.  Sandys. 
To  fix  one's  flint,  to  settle  or  do  for  one.    [Low,  U.  S.] 

"  Take  it  easy,  Sam,"  says  I,  "your  fiint  is  fixed;  you 
are  wet  through."  Haliburton,  Sam  Slick  in  England,  ii. 
To  fix  out,  to  set  out ;  display ;  adorn ;  supply ;  fit  out. 
[CoUoq. ,  U.  S.  ]  —  To  fix  up.  (a)  To  mend ;  repair ;  con- 
trive; arrange,    (b)  Same  as  to  fix  out.    [CoUoq.,  U.  S.] 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  rest;  settle  down  or  re- 
main permanently;  cease  from  wandering. 
I  am  divided, 
Audi  like  the  trembling  needle  of  a  dial, 
My  heart's  afraid  to^ic. 

Shirley,  Love  in  a  Maze,  i.  2. 

Yoiir  kindness  banishes  your  fear. 

Resolved  to  fix  for  ever  here.  Waller. 

Samuel  was  grown  old  and  could  not  go  about  from  year 

to  year  in  circuit  to  Bethel,  and  Gilgal,  and  Mizpeh,  as  he 

was  wont  to  do,  \tvX  fixed  at  his  house  in  Kamah. 

Stillingfieet,  Sermons,  II.  iv. 

In  my  own  memory,  the  dinner  has  crept  by  degrees 

from  twelve  o'clock  to  three,  and  where  it  wiliyia:  nobody 

knows.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  268. 

2.  To  assume  a  stable  form;  cease  to  flow  or 
be  fluid;  congeal ;  become  hard  and  malleable, 
as  a  metallic  substance. 

In  the  midst  of  molten  lead,  when  it  beginneth  to  con- 
geal, make  a  little  dent  and  put  quicksilver,  wrapped  in 
a  piece  of  linen,  in  that  hole,  and  the  quiclcsilver  will  fix 
and  run  no  more,  and  endure  the  hammer. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist. 
To  fix  on  or  upon,  to  determine  on ;  come  to  a  definite 
resolve  or  conclusion  in  regard  to ;  pitch  on ;  choose :  as, 
the  committee  has  fixed  on  the  leading  features  of  the 
scheme ;  to  fix  on  the  candidates. 

That  sweet  creature  is  the  man  whom  my  father  has 
fixed  on  for  my  husband.        Sheridan,  The  Duenna,  i.  5. 

The  chief  reasons  for  fixing  upon  Friday  as  the  Mo- 
hammedan Sabbath,  were,  it  is  said,  because  Adam  was 
created  on  that  day,  and  died  on  the  same  day  of  the 
week,  and  because  the  general  resurrection  was  prophe- 
sied to  happen  on  that  day. 

E.  W.  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  I.  93. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  Mount  Abu  was 
early  fixed  upon  by  the  Hindus  and  .Tains  as  one  of  their 
eacred  spots.       J.  Fergusson,  Hist.  Indian  Arch.,  p. ^234. 

flxt  (fiks),  a.     [MB.  fix,  a.,  =  Dan.  Sw.  fix,  < 

OF.  fixe,  F.  fixe  =  Pr.  fix  =  Sp.  fijo  =  Pg.  fiao 

=  It.  fisso,  <  L.  fixus,  fixed,  pp.  of  figere:  see 

fix,  w.]     1.  Fixed;  established;  steadfast. 

Diuerse  tables  of  longitudes  &  latitudes  of  staiTes,^. 

ChavAier,  Astrolabe,  p.  3. 

3.  Solidified. 

Ne  eek  our  spirites  ascencioun, 
Ne  onr  materes  that  lyen  al  fixe  adoun, 
Mowe  in  our  werldng  no  thing  us  auayle. 
Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Canon's  Yeoman's  Tale,  L  226. 
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fix  (fiks),  n.     [<  fix, ».]    A  critical  condition ;  a 
predicament;  a  difaoulty;  a  dilemma. 
It's  "a  pretty  particular  Fix," 
She  is  caught  like  a  mouse  in  a  trap. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  II.  .156. 

We  were  now  placed  in  an  uncommonly  awkward /x. 
W.  Black,  Phaeton,  xxv. 

It  is  not  three  years  ago  he  came  to  me  in  a  worse  fix 
than  this  man.  W.  M.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p.  163. 

fixable  (fik'sa-bl),  a.  [ifia-h  -aile.'\  Capable 
of  being  fixed,  in  any  sense  of  the  verb^. 

Since  they  cannot  then  stay  what  is  transitory,  let  them 
attend  to  arrest  that  which  is  fixable. 

W.  Montague,  Devoute  Essays,  I.  ix.  §  2. 

fixate  (fik'sat),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  fixated,  ppr. 
fixating.  [<  ML.  ^a;ates,  pp.  of  ^are,  fix:  see 
fix,  «.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  fix  or  render  stable; 
fix  or  confine  in  one  place,  state,  or  condition. 

The  child  naturally  flits  from  one  sensation  to  another ; 
to  fixate  and  hold  one  sensation  is  an  art  that  must  be 
learned.  Science,  X.  293. 

The  percipient  .  .  .  often  judges  on  general  groimds 
without  laboriously  fixating  the  sensation.   Mind,  X.  560. 

2.  To  determine  or  ascertain  the  position  of: 
as,  to  fixate  a  star. 

II.  intrans.  To  become  fixed. 

Some  subjects T^xate  first  and  then  the  eyes  close,  or  are 
closed  by  the  operator.         Amer.  Jour.  Psychol.,  I.  506. 

[Recent  in  all  uses.] 
fixation  (fik-sa'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  fixation,  fixa- 
cioun,  <  OF.  fixation,  F.  fixation  =  Sp.  fijacion 
=  Pg.  fixagSo  =  It.  fissazione,  <  ML.  *fixatio(n-), 
<  fixare,  pp.  fixatus :  see  fix,  v.1  1.  The  act  of 
fixing. 

To  do  ther  he  fixaciov/n. 
With  temprid  hetis  of  the  fyre. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  II.  86. 
But  who  settled  that  course  of  nature  ?  If  we  ascend 
not  to  the  original  cause,  th&  fixation  of  that  course  is  as 
admirable  and  unaccountable ;  if  we  do,  a  departure  from 
it  is  as  easy.  Howe,  Funeral  Sermon  on  Dr.  W.  Bates. 
The  fixation  in  a  definite  and  permanent  form  of  tiiose 
effusions  which  had  floated  from  tent  to  tent  and  tribe  to 
tribe  .  .  .  must  necessarily  be  associated  with  the  art  of 
writing.  The  Atlantic,  LVIII.  652. 

2.  The  state  of  being  fixed ;  a  fixed,  firm,  or  sta- 
ble condition;  stability;  firmness;  steadiness. 

Thus  3e  haue  cure  heuene,  and  the  sunne  in  him  flxid,  to 
the  conseruacioun  of  mannys  nature  and  fixacioun  of  cure 
heuene.  Book  of  Quinte  Essence  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  7. 

A  vehement  desire  of  affection,  with  an  unalterable  fixa- 
tion of  resolution.  Killingbeck,  Sermons,  p.  32. 

3.  Fixed  or  certain  position  or  location.  [Rare.] 
To  light,  created  in  the  first  day,  God  gave  no  certain 

place  or  fixation.  Raleigh,  Hist.  World. 

Specifically — 4.  The  act  or  process  by  which 
a  fluid  or  a  gas  becomes  or  is  rendered  firm  or 
stable  in  consistency,  and  evaporation  or  vol- 
atilization prevented,  or  by  which  colors  are 
rendered  permanent  or  lasting;  specifically,  in 
ehem.,  that  process  by  which  a  gaseous  body 
becomes  fixed  or  solid  on  uniting  with  a  solid 
body. 

This  fixation  of  oxygen  in  yeast,  as  well  as  the  oxida- 
tions resulting  from  it,  have  the  most  marked  effect  on 
the  life  of  yeast.    Pasteur,  Fermentation  (trans.),  p.  244. 

The  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  available  nitrogen 
thus  supplied  is  restored  by  the  fixation  of  free  nitrogen 
by  the  action  of  organisms  in  the  soil.    Science,  VIII.  161. 

The  production  of  colors  is  a  fact ;  the  fixation  of  colors 
is  still  a  problem  unsolved.  Silver  Sunbea/m,  p.  326. 

5.  Firmness  or  stableness  of  consistency;  that 
firm  state  of  a  body  in  which  it  resists  evapo- 
ration or  volatilization  by  heat :  as,  the  fixation 
of  gold  or  other  metals. 
fixative  (fik'sa-tiv),  a.  and  n.  [<  fixate  +  -we."] 
I.  a.  Serving  to  fix,  or  make  fixed  or  stable :  as, 
a  fixative  substance  or  process. 

11.  n.  Anything  which  serves  to  render  fixed 
or  stable,  as  a  mordant  with  reference  to  colors ; 
specifically,  a  weak  solution  of  shellac  in  alco- 
hol applied  to  charcoal  and  crayon  drawings 
with  an  atomizer  to  fix  them  and  prevent  them 
from  being  rubbed.     [Recent.] 

Artists  therefore  prefer  to  buy  an  imported  fixative, 
which  is  made  by  a  reliable  manufacturer. 

F.  Fowler,  Charcoal  Drawing,  p.  16. 

fixature  (fik'sa-tur),  n.  [<  fixate  +  -wre.']  A 
gummy  composition  for  the  hair.  See  bandoline. 
fixed  (fikst),  ^.  o.  1.  Firm;  fast;  stable;  per- 
manent ;  of  a  determinate  or  unfluctuating  char- 
acter; hence,  appointed;  settled;  established: 
as,  fixed  laws ;  a,  fixed  sum ;  fixed  prices ;  a  fixed 
time ;  fixed  habits  or  opinions. 

The  most  fixt  Being  still  does  move  and  fiy 
Swift  as  the  Wings  of  Time  'tis  measur'd  by. 

Cowley,  The  Mistress,  Inconstancy. 
A  true  judgment  and  consideration  of  .  .  .  things  be- 
forehand keeps  the  mind  of  man  more  steady  and  flxt 
amidst  all  the  contingencies  of  humane  affairs. 

Stillingfieet,  Sermons,  I.  i. 
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The  gradual  establishment  of  law  by  the  consolidation 
of  custom  is  the  formation  of  sometTaiag  fixed  in  the  midst 
of  things  that  are  changing.  H,  Spencer. 

It  is  not  life  upon  Thy  gifts  to  live, 
,  But  to  grow;i!ced!  with  deeper  roots  in  Thee. 

Jones  Very,  Poems,  p.  64. 

2.  Permanently  placed  or  situated;  established 
as  to  position  or  relation:  as,  the  planets  have 
fixed  orbits ;  the  fixed  stars  (so  called  from  their 
always  appearing  to  occupy  the  same  place). 

She  opened  her  eyes  again,  which  yveie  fixed  and  staring 
W.  Black,  In  Far  Lochaber,  xxiii! 
[Fixed  is  used  substantively  lox  fixed  stars  by  Milton. 
They  pass  the  planets  seven,  and  pass  thejix'd. 
And  that  crystalline  sphere.  P.  £.,  Hi.  481.] 

3.  In  her.,  same  asfirme. — 4.  Jneool.,  not  free 
or  looomotory ;  rooted  or  otherwise  attached 
to  some  object. —  5.  In  com.,  without  grace  or 
days  of  grace :  said  of  drafts  and  other  commer- 
cial papers  payable  on  a  specified  date  without 
grace — Fixed  air.  See  airi.— Fixed  alkalis.  See  oi- 
teii.— Fixed  ammunition.  See  ammunition.— jiixsi 
bodies,  those  bodies  which  bear  a  high  heat  without  evap- 
oration or  volatilization.— Fixed  capital.  See  capital^. 
—Fixed  dial.  See  dia!.— Fixed  do.  See  fixed  syllables. 
—Fixed  fact,  a  positive  or  well-established  fact— Fixed 
fires.  See  firework.— Ttxed.  force,  a  force  resident  in 
a  body,  as  gravitation.—  Fixed  gases.  See  gas.-'FixetL 
Idea.  See  idea.— Fixed  income.  See  income.- Fixed 
oUs,  oils  obtained  by  simple  pressure,  and  not  readily  vola- 
tilized :  so  called  in  distinction  from  volatile  oils.  They 
are  compounds  of  glycerin  and  certain  organic  acids.  Such 
compounds  are  exclusively  natural  products,  none  having 
been  as  yet  formed  artificially.  Among  animals  they  oc- 
cur chiefly  in  the  cellular  membrane ;  among  plants,  in  the 
seeds,  capsules,  or  pulp  surrounding  the  seed,  very  seldom 
in  the  root.  They  are  generally  inodorous,  and  when  fluid 
or  melted  make  a  greasy  stain  on  paper,  which  is  perma- 
nent.— Fixed  star.  See  star.— Fixed  syllables,  in  sol- 
mization,  the  system  which  applies  a  given  syllable  to  a 
given  tone  and  to  all  of  its  chromatic  derivatives,  without 
respect  to  their  key-relationship.  Thus,  C,  CJ,  and  d>  are 
all  always  called  do,  D,  B|,  and  DO  are  all  always  called  re, 
etc.  Hence  often  called  the  fixed-do  system.  It  is  most 
used  in  southern  Europe.  Its  utility  consists  simply  in 
furnishing  speech-sounds  for  elementary  vocal  study,  ra- 
ther than  a  real  system  of  solmization. 

fixed-eyed  (fikst'id),  a.  In  Crustacea,  sessile- 
eyed;  edriophthalmous. 

fixedly  (fik'sed-U),  a,dv.  In  a  fixed  or  settled  or 
established  manner;  firmly;  steadfastly. 

And  when  our  hearts  are  once  stript  naked  and  cai'e- 
fully  searcht,  let  our  eyes  be  ever  fixedly  bent  upon  their 
conveyances  and  inclinations.    Bp.  Hail,  Great  Impostor. 

fixedness  (fik'sed-nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
fixed;  stability;  firmness j  steadfastness;  firm 
coherence :  as,  a  fixedness  m  religion  or  politics ; 
fixedness  of  opinion  on  any  subject;  the  fixed- 
ness of  gold. 

There  are  or  may  be  some  corporeal  things  in  the  com- 
pass of  the  universe  that  may  possibly  be  of  such  afixeo- 
ness,  stability,  and  permanent  nature,  that  may  sustain 
an  external  existence,  at  least  dependently  upon  the  su- 
preme cause.  Sir  M.  Hale,  Orig,  of  Mankind,  iii.  §  1. 

fixen  (fik'sn),  n.  [Usually  vixen,  q.  v.;  <  ME. 
fixeri,  <  AS.  fixen,  prop.  *fyxen  (=  OHG.  fuchsin, 
MHG.  viihsinne,  Or.  fiUcJisen),  a  female  fox,  <  fox, 
fox,  -t-  fern,  suffix  -en :  see  fox^  and  -en^.]  If. 
A  female  fox. 

The  flxene  fox  whelpeth  under  the  erthe  more  depe  than 
the  bicche  of  the  wolf  doith.    MS.  Bodl.,  646.   (Ealliwdl.) 

2.  A  scold ;  a  vixen.     [North.  Eng.] 
[In  both  senses  now  usually  vixen.} 
fixer  (fik's6r),  n.    One  who  or  that  which  fixes, 
establishes,  or  renders  permanent;  specifically, 
any  solution  used  to  fix  a  photograph,  a  crayon 
drawing,  etc. ;  a  fixative. 

The  fixer  ...  is  simply  a  very  weak  solution  of  gum- 
lac  in  spirits  of  wine. 

P.  G.  Hamerton,  Graphic  Arts,  p.  163. 
The  parts  which  form  the  image  are  covered  with  re- 
duced silver,  or  an  altered  iodide  or  chloride  of  silver, 
which  is  insoluble  in  the  fixers.      Silver  Sunbeam,  p.  118. 

fixfax  (fiks'f aks),  n.     Same  as  faxwax,  pom- 

fixidityt  (fik-sid'i-ti),  n.  [Absurdlyformedfrom 
fix  or  fixed;  proli.  suggested  by  rigidity.l  Fix- 
edness. 

Bodies  mingled  by  the  Are  are  differing  as  to  ftxidUy  and 
volatility.  Boyle- 

fixing  (flk'sing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  fix,  ».]  1- 
The  act  of  making  firm,  stable,  steadfast,  or  se- 
cure; the  act  of  determining,  settling,  estaWisn- 
ing,  or  rendering  permanent;  consolidation; 
establishment ;  the  process  by  which  anything 
is  fixed. 

The  fixing  of  the  good  hath  been  practised  by  two 
means :  vows  or  constant  resolutions,  and  observances  or 
exercises.  Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  u.  w. 

2.  The  act  of  repairing  or  putting  to  rights  or 
in  order.— 3.  In  maeh.,  a  piece  of  cast-iron 
adapted  to  carry  pillow-blocks  and  the  uM. 
When  it  is  built  into  a  wall,  it  is  called  a  wM-fia^^ 
wall-box:  when  attached  to  a  wall  by  bolts,  it  is  »  ?'»? 
fixing,    there  are  also  beam-fixings,  as  when  wheels  »» 
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intended  to  work  at  the  position  where  the  fixing  is  situ- 
ated; and  when  the  fixing  is  adapted  to  them,  it  is  then 
commonly  called  a  wlwel-fixing. 
4.  In  metal.,  the  coating  of  the  lining  of  the 
revolving  chamber  of  the  Danks  furnace  (see 
puddle)  with  a  second  or  working  lining,  ac- 
complished by  covering  the  first  lining  vrith  a 
melted  coating  formed  of  hydrated  non-sili- 
clouB  ore  of  iron  mixed  with  scrap-iron;  also, 
the  coating  so  applied.  This  fixing  is  analo- 
gous to  the  fettling  of  the  ordinary  puddling- 
furnace. — 5.  Establishment  in  life ;  the  act  of 
setting  up  in  housekeeping,  or  of  furnishing  a 
house.     [Colloq.] 

If  Patty  would  have  remained  at  the  castle,  she  might 
have  had  the  command  of  all;  or  if  she  would  have  gone 
anywhere  else,  he  would  have  paid  for  iiei  fixing,  let  the 
coat  be  what  it  would.  The  Maid  of  the  Mitt. 

6.  pi.  Things  needed  for  fixing,  preparing,  or 
putting  in  order;  arrangements;  embellish- 
ments; trimmings;  gamishings  of  any  Mud: 
a,s,iaiiT:oa.i  fixings.     [U.  S.] 

Coffee-cups,  eggs,  and  the  Inevitable  chidken-fixmgs, 
which  it  was  henceforth  our  fate  to  meet  .  .  ,  till  we 
reached  New  Orleans. 

Quoted  in  S.  De  Vere's  Americanisms,  p.  472. 

flxing-bath  (fik'sing-bath),  «.  1.  Ia.photog.,a, 
chemical  solution,  usually  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda  in  water,  for  removing  from  an  exposed 
and  developed  negative  or  positive  the  remain- 
ing portion  of  the  sensitive  agent  which  has 
not  been  acted  upon  by  light. 

The  negative  fixing-bath  consists  of  a  strong  solution  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda,  in  the  proportion  of  five  or  six  ounces 
to  the  pint  of  water.  Lea,  Photography,  p.  35. 

2.  In  leatker-manuf.j  a  bath  of  water  acidified 
with  nitric  acid  and  to  which  a  little  glycerin 
is  added,  used  in  the  process  of  tanning  with 
catechu  after  the  catechu-bath,  and  followed 
by  a  final  rinsing  to  remove  any  free  acid  from 
,  the  leather. 

The  tanner  removes  [the  skins]  from  the  previous  liquor 
and  prepares  a  new  liquor  termed  the  "flxinff  bath,"  con- 
sisting of  water  sufficient  to  cover  the  skins. 

C.  T.  Davis,  Leather,  p.  601. 

fixity  (fik'si-ti),  ».  [=  P.  fixiU  =  Pg.  fixidade, 
<  L.  asi£*^a;i*a(*-)s,  <^a!MS,  fixed:  see^.]  1. 
The  state  of  being  fixed;  fixed  character;  fixed- 
ness ;  stability:  as,  fixity  of  tenure. 

Are  not  the  sun  and  fixed  stars  great  earths  vehement- 
ly hot,  .  .  .  whose  parts  are  kept  from  turning  away  not 
only  by  fiieiv  fixity,  but  also  by  the  vast  weight  and  den- 
sity of  the  atmospheres  incumbent  upon  them  ? 

Newton,  Opticks. 

I  find  nothing  so  subtly  and  inconsolably  mournful 
among  all  the  explicit  miseries  of  the  Greek  mythology  as 
t\a3  fixity  of  nature  in  the  god  or  the  man,  by  which  the 
being  is  suspended,  as  it  were,  at  a  certain  point  of  growth, 
there  to  hang  forever.    5.  Lanier,  The  English  Novel,  p.  88. 

Permanency  of  type  has  so  many  exceptions,  that  varia- 
tions of  type,  and  the  power  to  givefiseity  to  some  of  these 
variations  by  means  of  cultivation  or  environment,  must 
be  accepted  as  a  doctrine  and  a  fact.  Science,  X.  289. 

Specifically — 2.  In  physics,  the  state  orproper- 
ty  of  a  body  in  virtue  of  which  it  resists  change 
under  the  action  of  heat  or  other  cause. 
fixture  (fiks'tur),  n.  [<  fix  +  -ture;  cf.  mix- 
ture. Theoider  form  isjfeKMre.]  If.  A  fixing, 
planting,  or  placing. 

The  firm  fixture  of  thy  foot  would  give  an  excellent  mo- 
tion to  thy  gait,  in  a  semicircled  farthingale. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  hi.  3. 

2.  Fixedness;  steadfastness.     [Eare.] 

I  never  beheld  eyes  that  looked  so  inspired,  so  super- 
natural. They  were  like  fires,  half  burning,  half  smoul- 
dering, with  a  sort  of  acrid  fixture  of  regard. 

Leigh  Hunt,  quoted  in  Lowell's  Among  my  Books, 
I2d  ser.,  p.  234. 

3.  A  fixed  or  appointed  time  or  event ;  a  defi- 
nite arrangement ;  an  appointment:  especially 
used  with  reference  to  sports.     [Eng.] 

The  subscriber  expects  to  have  a  card  sent  to  him  with 
the  cub-hunting  fixtures,  and  there  are  many  who  will 
go  a  long  distance  for  a  gallop  through  the  woodlands  in 
the  early  morning.  Edinburgh  Rev.,  CLXVI.  410. 

4.  Anything  placed  in  a  firni  or  fixed  position ; 
something  fixed  and  not  intended  to  be  re- 
moved; specifically,  that  which  is  fixed  to  a 
building ;  any  appendage  or  part  of  the  furni- 
ture of  a  house  which  is  fixed  to  it,  as  by  nails, 
screws,  etc. :  a,B,  gas-fixtures. —  5.  In?aM),  aper- 
sonal_ehattel  annexed  or  fastened  to  real  prop- 
erty. In  regard  to  the  right  of  severance  and  removal, 
the  term  is  used  in  two  directly  contradictory  senses :  (a)  A 
chattel  so  annexed,  which  has  thereby  become  in  law  part 
of  the  real  property,  and  cannot  legally  be  severed  and  re- 
moved without  consent  of  the  owner  of  the  real  property. 
This  was  the  original  use.  (b)  A  personal  chattel  so  an- 
Tiexed,  but  which  remains  in  law  a  chattel,  and  may  be 
severed  and  removedat  will  by  the  person  who  has  annexed 
It,  or  his  representative.  Originally,  chattels  became  part 
of  the  property  to  which  they  were  attached,  and  were  not 
legally  removable  except  with  the  consent  of  the  owner  of 
the  real  property ;  but  in  more  recent  times  the  rule  has 
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been  reversed  as  to  certain  kinds  of  fixtures,  such  as  ma- 
chinery put  by  a  tenant  into  premises  hired  for  purposes 
of  trade,  etc.  Hence  the  ambiguity  in  meaning. 
6.  A  person  who  or  a  thing  which  holds  a  fixed 
place  or  position;  one  who  or  a  thing  which 
remains  so  long  in  one  position  as  to  seem  im- 
movable. 

I»  short,  all  the  Franks  who  are  fixtures,  and  most  of 
the  English,  Germans,  Danes,  &c.,  of  passage,  came  over 
by  degrees  to  their  opmion. 

Byron,  Ohilde  Harold,  ii.,  notes. 
fixurae  (fik-gil're),  n.  pi.    [NL.,  pi.  of  'L'L.fixwa, 
fixure:   see  fixme.l     Fibrils  by  which  many 
thalloid  plants  are  attached  to  their  substra- 
tum; rhiziuEe. 

fixuret  (fik'sur),  n.  [<  LL.  fixura,  a  fastening, 
driving  in,  <  L.  figere,  pp.  fixus,  fasten,  fix:  see 
fia:."]  Fixed  position;  stable  condition;  finn- 
uess. 

Frights,  changes,  horrors. 
Divert  and  crack,  rend  and  deracinate 
The  unity  and  married  calm  of  states 
Quite  from  their  fixure.        Shak.,  T.  and  C,  i.  3. 
Whose  glorious  ^Sicure  in  so  clear  a  sky. 

Drayton,  Barons'  Wars,  i. 

fiz,  y.  and  n.    Seefiee. 

fizgigi  (fiz'gig),  n.  [Also  fisgig;  <  fieg  +  gig^  or 
gw°,  gig  being  vaguely  used.]  1.  A  frivolous, 
gadding  girl. 

For  when  you  looke  for  praises  sound. 
Then  are  you  for  \\sb.t  fisgigs  crownde. 

Oosson,  Pleasant  Quippes  (1596). 
3.  A  firework,  made  of  damp  powder,  which 
makes  a  hissing  or  fizzing  noise  when  ignited : 
in  one  form  called  by  boys  a  volcano. 

It  there  was  a  struggle  in  Shelley's  breast  between  the 
rival  attractions  of  wisdom  on  the  lips  of  an  elderly  phi- 
losopher and  of  Aeiyfisgigs  in  the  hands  of  a  pair  of  glee- 
ful boys,  the  struggle  was  quickly  decided  in  favour  of 
youth  and  frolic  and  fireworks. 

E.  Dowden,  Shelley,  I.  306. 

fizgig^  (fiz'gig),  ».    A  corrupt  form  of  jfofeg'ig'. 

fizz,  fiz  (fiz),  V.  i.  [More  common  in  freq.  form 
figele,  formerly  fi^sle;  an  imitative  word,  like 
Mss,  sizzle,  whizz,  etc.,  without  early  record,  ex- 
cept as  in  the  sense  fizzle,  v.  i.,  3,  where  cf .  Icel. 
fisa  =  Dan.  fise,  break  wind :  see  fise^,  fist^.'] 
To  make  a  hissing  or  sputtering  sound ;  fizzle. 

O  rare  I  to  see  thee  fizz  and  freath 

I'  th'  lugget  caup  !  Bums,  Scotch  Drink. 

fizz,  fiz  (fiz),  M.  [(.fizZjV.']  1.  A  hissing  or  sput- 
tering sound. 

No  rubbing  will  kindle  your  Lucifer  match 
If  the  fiz  does  not  follow  the  primitive  scratch. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Verses  lor  Af  ter-Dinner. 

2.  A  light  frothy  liquid;  specifically,  in  the 
United  States,  soda-water  or  other  effervescent 
water  J  in  England,  champagne :  so  called  from 
the  hissing  sound  it  makes  when  uncorked. 
Also  fizzle. 

Go  shy  with  the  champagne,  .  .  .  the  vulgar  sparkle  of 
the  fizz,  one  half  of  which  now  is  doctored  cider. 

The  Money-Makers,  p.  131. 
Gin  fizz.    See  gin-fizz. 

fizzenless,  flssenless  (fiz'eu-les),  a.  [Var.  of 
foisonless,q.Y.'\  Pithless;  weak.  Also  fusion^ 
less.    [Scotch.] 

I  will  not  wait  upon  the  thowless,  thriftless,  fissenless 
ministry  of  that  carnal  man,  John  Halftext,  the  curate. 
Scott,  Old  Mortality,  v. 

fizzle  (fiz'l),  I). ;  pret.  and  pp.  fizzled,  ppr.  fiz- 
zling. [Also  fissle;  freq.  of  fizz,  v.,  q.  v.  Cf. 
sizzle,  whistle.']  I,  intrans.  1.  To  make  a  hiss- 
ing sound;  hiss  or  sputter,  as  a  liquid  or  gas 
forced  out  of  a  narrow  aperturCj  or  a  liquid 
discharging  gas,  or  a  wet  combustible,  as  wood 
or  gunpowder,  burning :  usually  with  special 
reference  to  the  weakness  and  sudden  diminu- 
tion or  cessation  of  such  sound.  Hence — 2. 
To  stop  abruptly  after  a  more  or  less  brilliant 
start ;  come  to  a  sudden  and  lame  conclusion; 
fail  ignominiously ;  specifically,  in  school  and 
college  slang,  to  fail  in  a  recitation  or  an  ex- 
amination: often  with  ott<:  as,  the  undertaking 
promised  well,  but  it  soon  fizzled  out;  nearly 
the  whole  class  fizzled  in  calculus.  [CoUoq.  or 
slang.] 

Fizzle :  To  rise  with  modest  reluctance,  to  hesitate  often, 
to  decline  finally:  generally,  to  misunderstand  the  ques- 
tion. Yale  lAterary  Mag.,  XIV.  144. 

The  factious  and  revolutionary  action  of  the  fifteen  has 
interrupted  the  regular  business  of  the  Senate,  disgraced 
the  actors,  and  fizzled  out.  Gazette  (Cincinnati). 

3.  To  break  wind.     [CoUoq.] 

It  is  the  easiest  thing,  sir,  to  be  done. 

As  plain  ai  fizzling;  rowle  but  wi'  your  eyes, 

And  foame  at  th'  mouth. 

B.  Jonson,  Devil  is  an  Ass,  v.  3. 

II.  trans.  In  school  and  college  slang,  to  ex- 
amine (a  student)  with  the  result  of  failure  on 
his  part :  as,  the  professor  fizzled  nearly  the 
whole  class. 
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fizzle  (fiz'l),  n.     l<  fizzle,  v.]     1.  Same  as ^22, 

2. —  2.  A  fizzling  or  fizzing  condition ;  hence, 

a  state  of  restless  agitation;  a  stew;  worry: 

as,  he  isin  a  fizzle  about  his  luggage.    [CoUoq.] 

Whose  beards— this  a  black,  that  inclining  to  grizzle  — 

Are  smoking,  and  curling,  and  all  in  a  fizzle. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  II.  80. 

3.  A  breaking  wind.  [CoUoq.] — 4.  AfaUure 
or  an  abortive  effort ;  in  particular,  in  school 
and  eoUege  slang,  a  failure  in  a  recitation  or  an 
examination.     [CJoUoq.  or  slang.  ] 

The  best  judges  have  decided  that  to  get  just  one  third 
of  the  meaning  right  constitutes  a  perfect /Szrfe. 

Quoted  in  College  Words,  p.  202. 

fizzog  (fiz'og),  n.  [A  dial,  corruption  of  physi- 
ognomy; ct.flsnomy.']    Sajae  as  fi^nomy,  2. 

fizzy  (fiz'i),  n. ;  pi.  fizzies  (-iz).  The  black  sco- 
ter, a  duck,  (Edemia  americana.  G.  TurnbuU. 
[Massachusetts,  U.  S.] 

field  (fyeld),  n.  [Norw. :  see  Ml^.)  In  Nor- 
wegian geography,  as  used  by  English  writers, 
one  of  the  high  plateaus  on  the  Scandinavian 
range,  which  are  barren  and  unfit  for  cultiva- 
tion.   Often  spelled  field. 

The  tranquil  sheet  of  water  is  completely  encircled  by 
the  endless  forest,  only  here  and  there  above  the  dark 
mass  of  pines  rises  the  paler  edge  of  the  oyenfjeld. 

Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XLIIL  87. 
fjord,  w.    ^eefi^rd. 
PI.    A  chemical  symbol  otfluorin. 
fi.    An  abbreviation  of  fiorin. 
fla  (fla),  V.    A  dialectal  variant  otflay^. 
flabbergast  (flab'er-gast),  v.  t.    [Also  written 
flabergast,  flabagast.    Like  many  other  popu- 
lar words  expressing  intensity  of  action,  flab- 
bergast is  not  separable  into  definite  elements 
or  traceable  to  a  definite  origin ;  but  there  is 
perhaps  a  vague  aUusion  to  flabby  (cf .  fldbber- 
Mn),  or  flap,  strike,  and  gast,  astonish:  see^a6- 
by,  fiap,  gast.]    To  overcome  with  confusion  or 
bewilderment ;  astonish,  with  ludicrous  effect ; 
confound :  as,  the  news  completely ^a66ergiast- 
ed  him.     [CoUoq.  and  humorous.] 

He  was  quite  fiabbergasted  to  see  the  amount. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  II.  314. 
It  would  piobahly  fiabbergast  most  barndoor  fowl  to  be 
asked  the  meaning  of  eccalobeon. 

The  New  Mirror  (New  York),  III.  120. 
The  alderman  and  town-councillors  were  what  is  some- 
times emphatically  styled /ff&6erffas(ed;  they  were  speech- 
less from  bewilderment.  Disraeli,  Conihgsby,  v.  3, 

fiabbergastation  (flab'''er-gas-ta'shon),  n.  [< 
fiabbergast  +  -ation.]  The  act  of  confounding 
or  covering  with  confusion  ;  the  state  of  being 
fiabbergasted  or  bewildered.  [CoUoq.  and  hu- 
morous.] 

fiabbergnllion  (flab'6r-gul"yon),  n.  [Cf.  fiab- 
bergast and  gulUon.]  A  lout  or  clown.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

flabberkint  (flab'er-kin),  a.  [Cf.  flabbergast 
andfiabby.]    Flabby.   .A'as^e,  Pierce  Penilesse. 

flabbily  (flab'i-li),  adv.    In  a  flabby  manner. 

fiabbiness  (flab'i-nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
fiabby;  flaccidity.    . 

fiabby  (flab'i),  a.  [A  coUoq.  or  dial,  word  of 
comparatively  recent  appearance  in  literature ; 
it  may  be  regarded  as  a  var.  of  flappy,  <  fiMp, 
hang  loose ;  cf .  E.  dial,  fiapsy,  flabby.  Cf .  OD. 
finbbe,  a  blow  in  the  face,  also  a  contemptuous 
name  for  the  tongue ;  Sw.  fiMb,  the  hanging 
imder  Up  of  animals,  fiabb,  an  animal's  snout ; 
Dan.  ^a6,  the  chaps  (also,  as  a  term  of  abuse, 
a  malapert);  Gr.  (pop.)  fiabbe,  th.6  mouth.  Gt. 
also  flabbergast,  flabberkin.]  1.  Without  firm- 
ness or  elasticity;  hanging  loose  by  its  own 
weight;  lax;  flaccid:  said  chiefly  of  flesh :  as, 
flabby  cheeks. 

If  a  man  not  very  fat  sits  resting  Ms  leg  carelessly  upon 
a  stool,  his  calf  will  hang  fi^by  like  the  handkerchief  in 
your  pocket.  A.  Tucker,  Light  of  Nature,  II,  ii.  21. 

2.  Figuratively,  nerveless;  languid;  feeble; 
lacking  substance  or  force :  as,  a  flabby  man- 
ner; flabby  logic  or  rhetoric. 

Our  great  men  are  themselves  as  fiabby  in  their  princi- 
ples as  those  whom  you  describe  as  *'  all  the  rest." 

Spectator,  No.  3009,  p.  284. 

flabelt  (fla'bel),  re.  [Also  written /o6e!i;  <  OP. 
flabelle,  f.,  also  flMbel,  fiavel,  m.,  <  L.  flabellum, 
a  fan  or  fly-flap,  dim.  of  fiaorum,  in  L.  only  in 
pi.  flabra,  blasts,  breezes,  vrinds,  ML.  a  fan, 

<  flare,  blow,  =  E.  blowK]  A  fan.  See  flabel- 
lum. 

The  lungs,  which  are  the  fidbel  of  the  heart,  being  by 
nature  (in  regard  of  their  great  use  and  continual  motion) 
of  soft  and  spongy  substance. 

T.  Venner,  Treatise  on  Tobacco  (1660),  p.  390. 

flabelt,  V.  t.   [<  OF.  flabeller,  <  L.  flabellare,  fan, 

<  flabellum,  a  fan:  see  flabel,  ».]  To  fan.  Da- 
vies. 
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It  is  continually  Jlabelled,  blown  upon,  and  aired  by  the 
north  winds.  UrquJiart,  tr.  ol  Rabelais,  i.  89. 

flabella,  n.    Plural  of  flabellum. 

Flabellaria  (flab-e-la'ri-a),  «.  [NL.,  <  L.  flor- 
belliim,  a,  t&n:  see  flabel.^  A  genus  of  alcyona- 
rians,  of  the  order  Gorgoniacece  and  family  Gor- 
goniidcB,  so  calledfrom  the  flabellate  expansions 
formed  of  a  corneous  axis  enveloped  in  a  calca- 
reous crust;  the  fan-corals. 

flabellarium  (flab-e-la'ri-um),  n.;  -pi.  flabellaria 
(-a).  [NL.,  <L.^o6eHMJB,  a  fan:  see  flabel,  n.'] 
One  of  the  whip-like  processes  of  a  polyzoan; 
a  vibraculum :  distinguished  from  a  beak-Uke 
process,  or  avicularium  (which  see). 

nabellate  (fla-bel'at),  a.  [<  L.  flabellum,  a  fan, 
+  -afei.]  In  bot.  and  zooL,  flabeUiform;  fan- 
shaped — that  is,  in  the  form  of  a  broad  segment 
of  a  circle,  and  usually  also  plaited  like  a  fan. — 

Flabellate  antennae,  in  ent(ym.,  those  antennse  in  which 
the  joints  are  short  and  furnished  on  one  or  both  sides 
with  long,  slender  processes,  which,  when  the  antenna  is 
bent  back,  spread  out  like  a  fan ;  the  extreme  form  of  the 
pectinate  or  bipectinate  types. 

flabellately  (fla-bel'at-li),  adv.  In  a  flabellate 
manner ;  with  an  approach  to  the  form  of  a  fan : 
as,  flabellately  orbiculate. 

S.  Somaliensis,  .  .  .  stems  wiry,  .  .  .  short,  distant 
branches  copiously  Jlabellately  compound. 

Brit,  and  For.  Jour.  Bot,  1883,  p.  82. 

flabellation  (flab-e-la'shon),  n.  [=  F.  flabella^ 
Hon,  <  L.  flabellare,  fan :  see  flabel,  «.]  In  surg., 
the  act  of  keeping  fractured  limbs,  as  well  as  the 
dressings  surrounding  them,  cool  by  the  use  of 
a  fan  or  a  device  of  similar  character. 

flabeUiform  (fla-bel'i-f6rm),  a.  [=  F.  flabelli- 
forme,  <  L.  flaiellum,  a  fan,  -I-  forma,  shape.] 
In  bot.  and  sooL,  fan-shaped ;  flabellate. 

Another  set  of  appendages  termed  '^ftdbeUiform  pro- 
cesses "  is  added  at  some  little  distance  from  its  growing 
base.  W.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros.,  §  535. 

flabellinerved  (fla-bel'i-nervd),  a.  [<  L.  flabel- 
lum, a  fan,  +  ner'vus,  a  nerve,  -f-  E.  -ed^.'i  In 
bot,  with  straight  nerves  radiating  from  one 
point  like  a  fan. 

flabellocrinite  (fla-be-lok'ri-nit),  n.  [<  Flabel- 
locrinus  +  -ite^.]  ^ji  enorinite  of  the  genus 
Flabellocrinus. 

Flabellocrinus  (fla-be-lok'ri-nus),  n.  [NL.,  < 
L.  flabellum,  a  fan,  -I-  Gr.  iipivov,  a  lily.]  A  ge- 
nus of  flabellate  crinoids. 

flabellum  (fla-bel'um),  n. ;  -pi.  flabella  (-a).  [L., 
a  fan:  see  flabel,  n."]  1.  A  fan,  used  in  tlie  Greek 
and  Armenian  churches  to  drive  away  insects 
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Soft  and  limber;  lax;  drooping  by  its  own 
weight ;  without  firmness  or  elasticity ;  flabby : 
as,  flaccid  flesh. 

Yon  wild  cave,  whose  jagged  brows  are  fringed 
With  fiaccid  threads  of  ivy,  in  the  still 
And  sultry  air  depending  motionless. 

Wordsworth,  To  Lycoris. 
Her  bedrenched  and  flaccid  garments. 

W.  Black,  In  Far  Lochaber,  iii. 
She  caressed  his  hand  with  those  large,  soft,  flaccid  fin- 
gers from  which  he  shrunk. 

Mrs.  Oliphant,  Poor  Gentleman,  xl. 
Could  you  evolve  the  intensity  and  intellectual  alertness 
of  Maggie  Tulliver  from  her  precedent  conditions :  to  wit, 
a  flaccid  mother,  and  a  father  wooden  by  nature  and  sod- 
den by  misfortune  ?    S.  Lanier,  The  English  Novel,  p.  290. 

flaccidezza  (It.  pron.  fla-ehi-det'sa),  n.  [It.  (= 
Sp.  flacidez  —  Pg.  flaecHdez  =  OF.  flMchesse), 
flaecidness,  <  flMccido,  flaccid:  see  flaccid.^ 
Same  as  flacddity,  2. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  parasitic  organism  which 
causes  that  disease  [pebrine]  is  (as  is  also  the  distinct 
parasite  causing  the  disease  known  as  flaccidezza  in  the 
same  animals  [sUkworms])  one  of  the  Schizomycetes  (Bac- 
teria). Sncyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  866. 

flaccidity  (flak-sid'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.flaeeidit^,  < 
L.  as  if  *flacmdita(J>-)s,  <  flaccidus,  flaccid:  see 
flacdd.']     1.  Same  as  fl^uscidness. 

The  viscidity  of  the  juices  and  the  flaccidity  of  the  fibres 
would,  .  .  .  by  proper  remedies  and  a  due  regimen,  here- 
moved.  G.  Cheyne,  Health,  vii. 

2.  A  disease  of  sUkworms,  due  to  fermentation 
of  the  food  in  the  intestinal  canal,  and  caused 
by  one  of  the  bacteria,  Mia-ococcus  Bombycis. 
Also  called  ^acfte)'?/  or  (as  French)  jflacTiene,  or 
(as  Italian)  flMcddezza. 

When  the  symptoms  are  observed  we  may  be  sure  that 
the  worms  are  attacked  \iy  flaccidity.  . 

Riley,  Silk-Culture,  p.  36. 

flaccidly  (flak'sid-li),  adv.    In  a  flaccid  manner. 

flaecidness  (flak'sid-nes),  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing flaccid;  laxity;  limbemess;  want  of  firm- 
ness or  elasticity. 

flacherie,  flachery  (flash'e-ri),  n.  [<  F.  flache- 
rie  (see  extract) ;  cf .  OF.  flachesse,  flaecidness : 
see  flMceidezza.^    &a,m.e  a,8  flaccidity,  2. 

Consulting  the  authors  whohad  written  upon  silkworms, 
Pasteur  could  not  doubt  that  he  had  before  his  eyes  a 
characteristic  specimen  of  the  disease  called  morts-flats 
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Papal  Flabellum. 


Liturgical  Flabellum. 


from  the  bread  and  wine  during  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  eueharist.  its  ordinary  use  in  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  ceased  as  early  as  the  fourteenth 
century,  but  survives  in  the  large  fans,  still  known  as  fla- 
bella, carried  by 
the  attendants  of 
the  pope  in  pro- 
cessions on  cer- 
tain festivals.  Al- 
so cailed  flabrum. 
2.  In  Crustor- 
cea,  same  as 
epipodite. — 3. 
leap.']  In  Ac- 
tinozoa,  a  ge- 
nus of  apo- 
rose  madrepo- 
rarian  corals,  ' 
of  the  family 
Tarbinoliidce. — 


Flabellutn  alabastrutn,  def.  3. 


In  ichth.,  specifically,  same 
as  serrula.    Sagemelil,  1884. 

flabilet  (flab'il),  a.  [<  L.  flabilis,  airy,  <  fl^re  = 
E.  blow'-.J   Subject  to  be  blown  about.  Bailey. 

flabrum  (fla'brum),  n. ;  -pi.  flabra  (-bra).  [ML.] 
JEccles.,  same  a.s  flabellum,  1. 

flaccid  (flak'sid),  a.  [=  Sp.  flacido  =  Pg.  It. 
flaccido,  <  L.  flaccidus,  flabby,  pendulous,  flac- 
cid, <  flaccus,  flabby,  pendulous.  The  resem- 
blance to  E.  flaclc,  jflacky,  flag^,  is  accidental.] 


Life  of  Pasteur,  tr.  by  Lady  Claud  Hamilton,  p.  152. 
flack  (flak),  V.  [<  ME.  flachen,  flutter,  palpitate, 
=  OD.  vlacken,  flicker,  flash,  sparkle  (Ejlian), 
=  leel.  flxMca  =  Dan.  flalcke  =  Sw.  fladka,  rove 
about;  cf.  leel.  flaka,  flap,  hang  loose;  Sw. 
flaxa,  flutter.  Hence  the  common  E.  form 
(with  sonant  g  for  surd  fc)  flag'^,  q.  v.,  and  the 
freq.  ^acfcer,  q.  v.]  I.  intrans.  If.  To  flutter; 
palpitate. 

Her  cold  brest  began  to  hete. 
Her  herte  also  Uyflacke  and  bete. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  III.  316. 

2.  To  hang  loosely;  flag.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
II.  trans.  To  beat  by  flapping.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

flack  (flak), ».  l<.  flack,  v.]  A  blow;  a  stroke. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

flacker  (flak'er),  V.  i.  [<  ME.  flakeren,  flutter, 
waver,  =  OD.  jflakkeren,  flicker,  waver,  =  Dan. 
flagre,  flicker,  flutter,  =  OHG.  flogaron  (once, 
for  "flacaron^),  MHG.  vlaekern,  G.  flackern  = 
Icel.  flokra  (cf.  equiv.  flokta),  flutter;  cf.  AS. 
flacor  (poet.),  flying  (of  arrows).  Practically 
a  freq.  of  flack,  q.  v.  Cf.  flicker^.']  To  flutter, 
as  a  bird;  flicker;  quiver.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

And  the  cheinhins  JUickered  with  their  wings. 

Bzek.  X.  19  (Coverdale's  trans.). 

flacket^  (flak'et),  v.  i.    [<  flack  +  -et,  here  freq. 

in  force,  as  in fldget;  et.  flacker.']   To  flap  about, 

as  women's  skirts;  have  the  skirts  flap  about. 

[Prov.  Eng.] 
flacketi  (flak'et),  n.    [<  flacket\  v.]    If.  A  loose 

hanging  piece ;  a  flap. 

Vpon  their  heads  caps  of  goldsmiths  worke,  hauing 
great  flackets  of  haire,  hanging  out  on  each  side. 

Bakluyt's  Voyages,  II.  113. 

2.  A  girl  whose  clothes  hang  loosely  about  her. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 
flacket^  (flak'et),  n.  [<  ME.  flahet,  flaget,  a 
flask,  flagon,  <  OF.  flasquet  (s  silent),  flaschet, 
flMohet,  dim.  of  flasque,  flache,  a  flask :  see  flrnlc, 
flasket,  suid  flagon.]  A  bottle;  a  flask.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

A  clerk  of  the  cuntre  com  toward  rome 
With  tvo  flaketes  ful  of  ful  fine  wynes. 

William  of  Palerne  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  1.  1888. 
And  Isai  toke  an  asse  laden  with  breade,  and  ^fiaclcet 
of  wine,  and  a  kydde,  and  sent  them  by  David  his  Sonne 
unto  Saule.  Breeches  Bible,  1  Sam.  xvi.  20. 

He  tould  them  ther  was  not  much  for  them  in  this  ship, 
only  2.  packs  of  Bastable  ruggs,  and  2.  hoggsheads  of 
meatheglin,  drawne  out  in  wooden  flackets. 

Bradford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  269. 
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flacky (flak'i),  a.  [<  flack^  +  -yi.  Cf .  flaggyl] 
Hanging  loosely.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

flacon  (F.  pron.  fla-kdn'),  n.  [P.,  a  flagon:  see 
flagon.]  An  old  form  of  bottle  having  a  screw- 
top,  especially  a  pilgrims'  bottle :  as,  a  flacon 
of  perfume,  or  of  salts. 

Flacourtia  (fla-kor'ti-a),  n.  [NL.,  named  after 
Etienne  de  Flapowt,  a  French  traveler  (1607- 
60).]  A  small  genus  of  thorny  shrubs  or  small 
trees,  of  the  oxAev  Bixacece  (or  type  of  an  order 
Flacourtiacece),  natives  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  the 
islands  adjacent.  The  fruit  of  most  of  the  species  is 
edible.  F.  Ramontchi  is  the  Madagascar  plum.  F.  sepa- 
ria  is  used  in  India  for  hedges.  Several  species  are  em- 
ployed medicinally  in  native  practice. 

flaff  (flaf ),  V.  i.  [Cf .  flack,  flacker,  and  Ba.flmA- 
ter,iieq.  flaffer.]  To  flutter;  flap.  [Plov.  Eng. 
and  Scotch.] 

Then  doubt  not  you  a  thonsani  ftafling  flags, 
Nor  horrible  cries  of  hideous  heathen  hags. 

Hudson,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Judith. 
An'  if  the  wives  an'  dirty  brats 
E'en  thigg^  at  your  doors  an'yetts, 
Flaffin'  wi'  duds.    Bums,  Address  of  Beelzebub, 
flaffer  (flaf '6r), «).  i.     [Freq.  of  ^a/.]    To  flut- 
ter.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

flagi  (flag),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  flagged,  ppi.  flag- 
ging. [Not  found  in  ME.,  being  a  later  form  of 
ME.  flacken,  E.  flack,  hang  loose ;  cf .  OD.  flag- 
gheren,  vlaggheren,  flag,  droop :  see  flack.]  I. 
intrams.  1.  To  hang  loosely  and  laxly;  droop 
from  weakness  or  weariness. 

And  now  loud-howling  wolves  arouse  the  jades,  .  .  . 
"Who  with  their  drowsy,  slow,  and  flagging  wings 
Clip  dead  men's  graves,  and  from  their  misty  jaws 
Breathe  foul  contagious  darkness  in  the  air. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  iv.  1. 
The  wounded  bird,  ere  yet  she  breath'd  her  last, 
With^^r^m^  wings  alighted  on  the  mast. 

Pope,  Iliad,  xxiil 
A  ship  was  lying  on  the  sunny  main ! 
Its  sails  yfcre  flaggiTw  in  the  breathless  noon. 

Shelley,  Revolt  of  Islam,  iii.  17. 

2.  To  grow  languid  or  less  active ;  move  or  act 
more  slowly;  become  feeble;  droop;  decline; 
fail :  as,  the  spirits  flag. 

We  may  break  off  from  the  duty  whenever  we  And  our 
attention  flags,  and  return  to  it  at  a  more  seasonable 
opportunity.  Bp.  Atterbvry,  Sermons,  I.  x. 

The  subscriptions  afterwards  were  more  free  and  gener- 
ous ;  but,  beginning  to  flag,  I  saw  they  would  be  insuf- 
ficient without  some  assistance  from  the  Assembly. 

Franklin,  Autobiog.,  p.  194. 

That  flagging  of  the  circulation  which  accompanies  the 
decline  of  life. 

E.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Psychol.  (2d  ed.),  §  100. 

3.  To  grow  stale  or  vapid;  lose  interest  or 
relish. — 4.  To  become  careless  or  inefficient; 
slacken;  halt. 

If  she  shou'd  flag  in  her  part,  I  will  not  fail  to  prompt 
her.  Con^reve,  Way  of  the  World,  iii.  18. 

5.  [Cf.  flag^.]   To  flap;  wave.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
2.  To  languish,  pine,  sink,  succumb. 
trans.   1.   To  cause  or  suffer  to  droop. 

[Eare.] 

Nor  need  they  fear  the  dampness  of  the  sky 
Should  ^^r  their  wings  and  hinder  them  to  fly, 
'Twas  only  water  thrown  on  sails  too  dry. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  609. 

The  thousand  Loves  that  arm  thy  potent  Eye 
Must  drop  their  Quivers,  ^s'  their  Wings,  and  die. 
Prior,  Ode,  st.  3. 

2.  To  make  feeble;  enervate;  exhaust.  [Bare.] 
Nothing  so  ^a^«  the  spirits  .  .  .  as  intense  studies. 

Sohari. 

flag2  (flag),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  flagge  (=  G. 
flMgge),  of  D.  or  Scand.  origin :  OD.  vlagghe,  D. 
vlag  =  Sw.  flagg  =  Dan.  flag,  a  flag,  orig.  of  a 
ship's  flag ;  connected  with  Sw.  dial,  flage,  flut- 
ter in  the  wind,  and  ult.  with  E.  flag\  flack, 
flacker,  q.  v.  Cf .  leel.  flogra  z=  OHG.  flogaron, 
flokron,  flutter;  OHG.  flogezen,  MHG.  vlog^m, 
vlokzen,  flutter,  flicker:  connected  with  leel. 
fl^a  (=  OHG.  flAogari,  etc.),  fly,  =  E.  fly^-] 
X.  Apiece  of  thin,  light  fabric,  especially  hunt- 
ing, usually  rectangular  and  oblong  or  square, 
but  sometimes  triangular,  notchedj  or  otherwise 
variedinform,  ranging  fromafew  inches  to  sev- 
eral yards  in  dimensions,  used  hanging  free  from 
a  staff  to  which  it  is  attached  or  connected  by 
one  end,  for  many  purposes,  as  a  signal,  symbol, 
cognizance,  or  standard,  and  differing  ii  size, 
color,  and  emblematic  marking  or  ornamenta- 
tion, according  to  its  intended  use.  ihemostcom- 
mon  employment  of  flags  is  as  military  ensigns,  colore, 
or  standards,  or  emblems  of  nationality  in  all  its  moilcs  oi 
visible  manifestation.  In  the  army  a  flag  is  » J"™""],  j^ 
which  one  regiment  is  distinguished  from  another,  ano  is 
usually  called  the  colors.  In  the  navy  flags  are  borne  ai 
the  masthead  not  only  to  designate  the  nationality  oia 
vessel,  but  also  to  indicate  the  rank  of  the  ofllcer '"  "O™' 
mand,  an  admiial's  presence  being  denoted  by  his  W  ". 
the  main,  a  vice-admiral  caxTying  his  flag  at  the  fore,  am" 
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a  rear-admiral  at  the  mizzen.  In  the  United  States  navy 
admirals'  flags  are  blue,  with  four,  three,  or  two  stars, 
according  to  rank.  When  the  President  goes  afloat,  the 
national  flag  is  displayed  in  the  bow  of  his  barge,  or  at 
the  main  of  the  man-of-war  which  receives  him.  In  the 
British  navy  the  supreme  flag  is  the  royal  standard,  which 
is  to  be  hoisted  only  when  the  sovereign  or  one  of  the 
royal  family  is  on  board ;  the  second  flag  has  an  anchor 
on  a  red  ground,  and  characterizes  the  lord  high  admiral 
or  lords  commissioners  of  the  admiralty ;  and  the  third 
is  the  union  or  national  flag,  in  which  the  crosses  of  St. 
George,  St.  Andrew,  and  St.  Patrick  (the  patron  saints 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  respectively)  are  blend- 
ed. This  flag  is  appropriated  to  the  admiral  of  the  fleet. 
(See  ensign,  and  unirni  flag,  under  union.)  The  flag  of  the 
United  States  has  since  1818  consisted  of  thirteen  horizon- 
tal stripes  (representing  the  thirteen  original  States  of 
the  Union),  seven  red  and  six  white,  placed  alternately, 
with  a  blue  union  having  displayed  on  it  one  white  five- 
pointed  star  for  each  State  in  the  tfnion.  The  Confederate 
flag  had  a  similar  union,  but  bore  three  bars,  two  red  and 
one  white,  instead  of  the  thirteen  stripes.  Flags  are  also 
used  afloat  and  ashore  for  signaling.  Flags  are  often 
raised  on  public  buildings  to  show  that  they  are  open  for 
business,  or  (as  on  the  Capitol  at  Washington)  that  a  legis- 
lative body  is  there  in  session.  So,  formerly,  play-houses 
exhibited  flags  on  their  roofs  when  there  were  perform- 
ances at  them.  When  the  players  were  out  of  employ- 
ment, they  were  said  to  be  jCag-f alien  (which  see). 
'Twas  a  shame,  no  less 
Than  'twas  his  loss,  to  course  your  9yxas  flags, 
And  leave  his  navy  gazing.  Shak.,  A.  and  C,  iii.  11. 
The  hair  about  the  hat  is  as  good  as  a  flag  upon  the  pole 
at  a  common  play-house  to  wSt  company. 

Middleton,  Mad  World. 
Flags,  flutter  out  upon  turrets  and  towers  ! 

Tennyson,  Welcome  to  Alexandra. 

St.  The  wing  or  pinion  of  a  bird.     [Poetical.] 
Like  as  the  haggard,  cloister'd  in  her  mew. 
To  scour  her  downy  robes  and  to  renew 
Her  broken  flags,  .  .  . 
Jets  oft  from  perch  to  perch. 

Quarles,  Emblems,  iii.  1. 

3.  In  a  glass-fumaoe  having  a  grate-room  in 
each  end,  a  part  of  the  bed  intervening  be- 
tween the  two  grate-rooms  and  serving  as  a 
partition  between  them. — 4.  In  ornith.,  the 
tuft  of  long  feathers  on  the  leg  of  falcons  and 
most  other  hawks ;  the  lengthened  feathers  on 
the  crus  or  tibia.  Coues. —  5.  In  sporting,  the 
taU  of  a  deer  or  of  a  setter  dog. 

The  setter's  ^ag'  should  have  a  gentle  sweep. 

Dogs  of  Great  Britain  and  America,  p.  101. 

Quarters  slightly  sloping,  and  flag  set  on  rather  low,  but 
straight,  flne  in  bone,  and  beautifully  carried. 

Sportsman's  Gazetteer,  p.  417. 

6.  In  musio.    See  pennant  and  hooJc Black  flag, 

a  flag  either  of  plain  blaclt  or  bearing  some  device  asso- 
ciated with  pirates  and  piracy,  also  with  warfare  when  no 
quarter  is  to  be  given :  a  phrase  used  loosely  to  denote 
aiich'  warfare,  or  the  intention,  or  avowed  intention,  of 
resorting  to  it.— Black  Flags.  See  Mm*.— Bloody  flag. 
See  red  flag,  below. — Boat  flag,  in  whaling,  a  waif. — 
Hag  of  distress,  any  flag  displayed  as  a  signal  of  dis- 
tress. When  so  used  it  is  generally  displayed  upside- 
down  (called  union  dovm),  or  is  hoisted  only  half-way  to 
its  usual  place  (called  half-mast).— Flas  Of  protection. 
See  yellow  flag  and  white  flag.—Tlag  Of  truce,  a  white 
flag  displayed  as  an  invitation  to  the  enemy  to  confer,  or 
one  carried  by  an  ofiicer  sent  to  commimicate  with  the 
enemy.  During  an  engagement  the  bearer  may  be  refused 
admittance  into  the  lines,  or  he  may  be  held.  A  flag  of 
truce  is  regarded  as  especially  sacred  in  character  and 
significance,  and  any  abuse  of  its  privileges,  as  for  the 
purpose  of  suiTeptitiously  procuring  military  informa- 
tion, is  condemned  as  an  oifense  of  peculiar  heinousness. 
In  naval  engagements  a  flag  of  truce  is  met  at  a  suitable 
distance  by  a  boat  from  the  senior  officer's  ship,  in  charge 
of  a  commissioned  officer,  and  having  a  white  flag  plainly 
displayed  from  the  time  of  leaving  until  her  return. — 
Garrison  flag,  a  large  flag  furnished  to  the  principal  mili- 
tary posts  in  the  United  States,  to  be  displayed  on  occa- 
sions of  national  importance.—  Knight  Of  the  square 
flag.  See  6(Mwierci2.— Red  flag,  (a)  A  flag  of  a  red  color 
with  or  without  devices,  associated  with  blood  or  danger : 

(1)  The  Koman  signal  for  battle  ;  hence,  to  hang  out  the 
red  or  bloody  flag  is  often  used,  especially  by  earlier  writ- 
ers, to  signuy  a  challenge  to  battle. 

When  you  are  hearing  a  matter  between  party  and  party, 
if  you  cliance  to  be  pinched  with  the  colic,  you  ...  set 
up  the  bloody  flag  against  all  patience.    Shak.,  Cor.,  ii.  1. 

Stand  for  your  own ;  unwind  your  bloody  flag. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  1.  2. 

(2)  The  recognized  standard  or  symbol  of  an  extreme  revo- 
lutionary party,  or  of  those  who  seek  social  as  well  as  po- 
litical revolution  or  anarchy :  as,  the  red  fla^  of  the  Com- 
mune. (3)  A  signal  displayed  by  boats  carrying  powder, 
and  by  ships  of  war  when  they  are  shipping  or  discharging 
powder.  (4)  A  danger-signal  in  target-practice  and  on 
railways :  used  on  the  latter  to  bring  trains  to  a  stand. 

At  every  one  of  them  [the  stations]  on  the  route  a  man 
popped  out  .  .  .  and  waved  a  red  flag,  and  appeared  as 
though  he  would  like  to  have  us  stop.  But  we  were  an  ex- 
press train.  T.  B.  Aldrioh,  Bad  Boy,  p.  31. 

W  A  piece  of  red  flannel  used  as  a  lure  for  fish,  (c)  The 
Moody  spout  of  a  dying  whale.— To  dip  the  flag,  to  lower 
the  flag  and  then  hoist  it  again,  as  a  token  of  respect  or 
courtesy.— To  heave  a  flag  aboard  (naut.),  to  hang  it 
out.  Ujchaic  or  obsolete.]— To  hoist  a  flag  at  half- 
mast,  to  raise  a  flag  half-way  up  to  its  usual  place  as  a 
token  or  signal  of  mourning.— To  strike  or  lower  the 
flag,  to  pull  down  the  flag  in  token  of  surrender.— White 
flag,  a  flag  of  pure  white  material,  with  or  without  a  de- 
vice, used  to  denote  a  peaceable  disposition  or  intention, 
to  secui'e  from  molestation  in  time  of  war. 
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.  By  the  semblance 

Of  then-  white  fags  display'd,  they  bring  us  peace. 

Shak.,  Pericles,  1.  4, 
Yellow  flag,  a  flag  of  a  yellow  color  used  as  a  sanitary  sig- 
nal. It  IB  displayed  on  a  vessel  to  show  that  contagious 
or  infectious  disease  exists  on  board,  or  that  the  ship  or 
boat  has  been  placed  in  quarantine ;  over  the  house,  ship, 
or  boat  which  serves  as  the  residence  of  a  quarantine  of- 
ficer; and  in  time  of  war  to  indicate  hospitals  or  other 
houses  containing  the  sick  or  wounded,  that  the  enemy 
may  refrain  from  firing  on  them.  In  this  case  it  is  called 
the  flag  of  protection. 

aag2  (flag),  V.  t;  pret.  and  pp.  flagged,  ppr. 
flagging.  [<  flag^, «.]  1.  To  place  a  flag  over 
or  on:  as,  to  flag  a  house. 

At  thy  firmest  age 
Thou  hadst  within  thy  bole  solid  contents 
That  might  have  ribb'd  the  sides  and  plank'd  the  deck 
Of  some  flagg'd  admiral  [ship].  Cowper,  Yardley  Oak. 
I  was  directed  by  him  to  vaccinate,  flag  premises  where 
the  disease  existed,  and  to  send  those  afflicted  with  the 
disease  to  the  hospital.  Sanitarian,  5.IV.  319. 

3.  To  signal  or  warn  by  the  use  of  a  flag:  as, 
to  flag  a  train  or  a  steamboat. —  3.  To  decoy, 
as  game,  by  waving  some  object  like  a  flag  to 
excite  attention  or  curiosity. 

One  method  of  hunting  them  [antelopes]  is  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it  [their  curiosity],  and  flag  them  up  to  the 
hunters  by  waving  a  red  handkerchief,  or  some  other  ob- 
ject, to  and  fro  in  the  air. 

T.  Roosevelt,  Hunting  Trips,  p.  194. 

_    .  [ag),  n.     [Early  mod.  E.  flagge;  <  ME. 
'flagge,flegge  =  T>a,n.flceg,  flag;  prob.  ult.  the 
same  as  flag^,  as  that  which  flutters  in  the 
wind:  see  flag^,  n.2     One  of  various  endoge- 
nous plants  with  sword-shaped  leaves,  mostly 
growing  in  moist  places ;  particularly,  the  com- 
mon species  of  Iris,  as  the  yellow  flag  or  water- 
flag  of  England  (I.  Fseudacorus),  the  white  flag 
(7.  Germanica),  and  blue  flags  of  the  United 
States,  as  /.  versicolor  and  I.  prismatica.  The  cat- 
tail-flag is  Typha  latifolia  and  other  species;  the  corn- 
flag  of  Europe,  Gladiolus  segetum,  etc. ;  the  sweet-flag, 
Acorus  CalawMS.    The  cattail-flag  is  used  by  coopers  to 
tighten  the  seams  of  fish-barrels.    The  term  flag  is  also 
applied  to  the  broad-leafed  fixed  seaweeds. 
At  the  west  end  there  groweth  the  greatest  store  of 
Bs,  in  a  marish  soile,  .  .  .  that  ever  I  saw  in  my  life. 
Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  142. 
My  spaniel,  prettiest  of  his  race,  .  .  . 
Now  wanton'd  lost  in  flags  and  reeds. 

Cowper,  Dog  and  Water- Lily. 
There,  with  its  waving  blade  of  green. 
The  sea-flag  streams  through  the  silent  water. 

J.  G.  PercivcU,  The  Coral  Grove. 

'3  (flag),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  yp.  flagged,  TjypT.  flag- 
[^  fli^g^j  »•]    To  tighten  the  seams  of  (a 
barrel)  by  means  of  flags.    See  flag^,  n.   Encyc. 
Brit.,  IX.  259. 

flag*  (flag),  n.  [<  MK.  flagge,  turf,  sod,  <  Icel. 
flag,  the  spot  where  a  piece  of  turf  has  been 
cut  out,  flaga,  a  flag  or  slab  of  stone,  lit.  a '  flake ' 
(of.  flagna,  flake  off,  as  skin  or  slough,  flakna, 
flake  off,  split) :  seeflalce^,flaw\flay\floe.'\  1. 
A  piece  of  turf ;  a  sod.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Turfe  ot  flagge,  sward  of  the  erthe,  oespes,  terricidiuni. 
Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  506. 

The  dibbler,  who  walks  backwards,  and  turning  the  dib- 
bles partly  round,  .  .  .  makes  two  holes  on  each  flag,  at 
the  distance  of  three  inches  the  length  way  of  the  flag. 

A.  Hunter,  Georgical  Essays,  II.  355. 

2.  A  flat  stone  used  for  paving. — 3.  A  flake 
of  snow.  [Prov.  Eng.] — 4.  A  tuft  of  coarse 
grass.  [Prov.  Eng.]— Caithness  flags,  series  of 
dark,  bituminous,  durable,  slightly  micaceous  and  cal- 
careous flaggy  beds  of  the  lower  Old  Bed  system  of  Scot- 
land. They  abound  in  fossil  fishes  and  remains  of  land- 
plants,  and  are  much  used  for  fiagging.  The  name  is  de- 
rived from  Caithness  in  Scotland,  where  this  form  is  well 
exemplified. 
flag*  (flag),«.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  flagged,  ppv.  flag- 
ging. [<  flagS  «•  ]  To  lay  or  pave  with  flags 
or  flat  stones. 

The  sides  and  fioore  were  all  flagged  with  excellent 
marble.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  26. 

flagS  (flag),  n.    [Perhaps  a  particular  use  of 

flag^.']    A  groat;  fourpence.     [Thieves'  cant.] 

The  orator  pulled  out  a  tremendous  black  doll,  bought 

for  a  flag  (fourpence)  of  a  retired  rag-merchant,  and 

dressed  up  in  Oriental  style.  ^  ^      ^      t. 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor. 

flag-bearer  (flag'bar"er),  n.    One  who  bears  a 

flag.  The  word  does  not,  like  the  terms  standard-bearer, 
pennon-bearer,  gonfalonier,  ensign,  cornet,  and  the  like, 
convey  the  idea  of  military  rank  or  of  permanent  office  or 
appointment.  ,t     j    i-i       i  •   .. 

flag-captain  (flag'kap'-'tan),  n.  Naut.,  the  chief 
of  an  admiral's  staff;  the  commanding  officer 
of  a  flag-ship :  same  as  fleet  captain  (which  see, 
under  captain). 

flagella,  ».    VlaxaXotflageUum. 

flagellant  (flaj'e-lant), a.  and».  [=  ¥. flagellant 
=  Sp.  flagelante  =  Pg.  It.  flagellante,  <  L.  flagel- 


flagellate 

lan(t-)s,  ppi.  ot  flagellare,  whip,  scourge:  see 
flagellate^.'}  I.  a.  Given  to  flagellation,  or  the 
use  of  the  rod ;  flagellating. 

We  find  far  more  of  hope  and  promise  in  the  broad  free 
sketches  of  the  flagellant  head  master  of  Eton  and  the 
bibulous  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 

A.  C.  Swinburne,  Shakespeare,  p.  27. 

II.  ».  One  who  whips  or  scourges  himself  for 
religious  discipline ;  specifically,  in  hist.,  one  of 
a  body  of  religious  persons  who  believed  they 
could  thus  appease  the  divine  wrath  against 
their  sins  and  the  sins  of  the  age.  An  associa- 
tion of  flagellants  founded  in  Italy  about  1260  spread 
throughout  Europe,  its  members  marching  in  processions, 
publicly  scourging  their  own  bare  bodies  till  the  blood  ran. 
Having  by  these  practices  given  rise  to  great  disorders, 
they  were  suppressed ;  but  the  same  scenes  were  repeated 
on  a  larger  scale  in  1348  and  several  subsequent  years,  in 
consequence  of  the  desolating  plague  called  the  "black 
death."  These  flagellants  claimed  for  their  scourgings  the 
virtue  of  all  the  sacraments,  and  promulgated  other  here- 
sies. There  have  been  also  fraternities  of  flagellants  au- 
thorized by  the  Boman  Catholic  Church.  Some  fiagellants 
have  held  doctrines  opposed  to  the  Boman  Catholic  Church, 
and  approximating  those  of  Protestantism. 

When,  from  the  corruptness  of  its  ministry,  religion 
has  lost  its  influence,  as  it  did  just  before  the  Flagellants 
appeared,  the  State  has  been  endangered. 

//.  Spencer,  Universal  Progress,  p.  86. 

flagellar  (fla-jel'ar),  a.  [<  flagellum  +  -ar.] 
In  entom.,  pertaining  to  the  flagellum  of  an  an- 
tenna: as,  flagellar -ioynta. 

Flagellaria  (flaj-e-la'ri-a), ».  [NL.,  <  L.  flugeh 
lum,  a  whip,  scom-ge,  +  -aria.}  A  genus  of  en- 
dogenous plants,  typical  of  the  order  Flagella- 
riecE.  They  are  herbaceous  climbers,  with  long,  narrow 
leaves  terminated  by  tendrils,  panicles  of  persistent-col- 
ored flowers,  and  one-seeded,  drupe-like  fruit.  There  are 
only  two  species,  of  India  and  Australia  respectively,  of 
which  F.  Indira  is  widely  spread  through  the  tropics  of 
the  old  world. 

Flagellarieae  (flaj-'e-la-ri'f-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Flagellaria  +  -ece.J  An  order  of  endogenous 
plants,  intermediate  between  the  lAliacece  and 
the  JuncacecB,  found  in  the  tropical  regions  of 
the  old  world.  It  includes  3  genera  and  6  or  7 
species.     See  Flagellaria. 

Flagellata  (flaj-e-la'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  ueut.  pi. 
of  flagellatus :  see  flagellate^,  a.]  A  primary 
group  of  Infusoria,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Tentaculifera,  or  Acinetai,  and  from  the  Ciliata. 
They  are  minute  organisms  of  monadiform  structure  and 
character,  provided  not  with  cilia  proper  or  with  tentacles, 
but  with  a  long  whip-like  flagellum,  or  with  two  or  more 
flagella,  which  may  be  situated  together  at  one  end  of  the 
body,  or  be  widely  separated.    There  are  generally  an 


A  Colony  of  Cercomonas  termo,  a  typical  flagellate  infusorian, 
magnified  300  times. 

endoplast  and  a  contractile  vacuole,  but  no  permanent 
oral  aperture,  though  there  is  an  oral  region  of  the  body 
constituting  the  food-vacuole,  by  which  food  enters  along 
with  a  globule  of  water.  The  fiagella  are  locomotory  or- 
gans. The  cell  of  which  a  flagellate  infusorian  mainly 
consists  differs  much  in  form  in  the  different  genera,  be- 
ing sometimes  prolonged  around  the  base  of  the  flagellum 
like  a  collar,  and  the  whole  animal  may  have  a  calycine 
investment.  The  fiagella  of  the  same  animal  may  differ 
much,  one  being  stout  aud  only  occasionally  moved,  the 
other  forming  a  delicate  cilium  in  constant  vibration. 
The  Flagellata  multiply  by  various  methods  of  fission  and 
sporulation,  and  also  by  conjugation.  Also  called  Masli- 
yophora.—  Flagellata  discostomata.  Same  as  Choano- 
flagellata.— FlSiSellSita,  eustomata,an  order  of  animal- 
cules possessing  one  or  more  flagelliform  appendages,  but 
no  locomotive  organs  in  the  form  of  cilia,  a  distinct  oral 
aperture  or  cytostome  invariably  developed,  multiplying 
by  longitudinal  or  transverse  fission,  or  by  the  subdivi- 
.  sion  of  a  whole  or  part  of  the  body-substance  into  sporular 
elements.—  Flagellata  pantostomata,  an  order  of  ani- 
malcules simply  flagelliferous,  having  in  their  chai-acter- 
istic  adult  state  no  supplementary  lobate  or  ray-like  pseu- 
dopodic  appendages,  oral  or  ingestive  area  entirely  unde- 
fined, food-substances  being  incepted  indifferently  at  all 
points  of  the  periphery. 

flagellate^  (flaj'e-lat),  v.  t:  pret.  andpp.^ojrei- 
lated,  ppr.  flagellating.  [<  L.  flagellatus,  pp.  of 
flagellare  (>  It.  flagellare  =  Pg.  Pr.  flagellar  = 
F.  flageller),  whip,  scourge,  lash,  <  flagellum,  a 
whip,  scourge  (whence  E.  flail,  q.  v.),  dim.  of 
flagrum,  a  whip,  scourge;  perhaps  akin  to  E. 
blow^.}    To  whip;  scourge. 


flagellate 

flagellate^,  flagellated  (flaj'e-lat,  -la-ted),  a. 
[<  NL.  flagellatus,  fumisied  with  a  flagellum, 

<  L.  flagellum,  a  whip :  see  flagellum,  and  ef. 
flagellate^,  v.']  1.  In  biql,  furnished  with  fla- 
gella,  or  slender  whip-like  processes;  flagelUf- 
erous :  as,  a  flagellate  inf usorian  (in  this  use 
technically  opposed  to  dliate). 

Just  as  do  the  flagellated  zo&spores  of  Protophytes. 

If.  S.  Carpenter,  Micros.,  §  893. 

A  large  series  of  more  complex  forms  oifiagellate  Infu- 
soria has  been  recently  brought  to  our  knowledge. 

W.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros.,  §  424. 

2.  Like  a  whip-lash ;  flagelUf  orm :  as,  a  flagel- 
late process. —  3.  In   6ot,  producing  filiform 

runners  or    runner-like  "branches Flagellate 

cell.  See  ceii.— Flagellated  chamtjera.  Sameascffi- 
ated  chambers  (which  see,  under  ciliate). 

flagellate^t,  ».  An  oljsolete  perversion  ot  fla- 
geolet. 

flagellation  (flaj-e-la'shgn),  n.  [=  F.  flagel- 
lation =  Sp.  flagelaoion  =  Pg.  flagellagao  = 
It.  flagellazione,  <  L.  flagellatioXnr-),  <  flagellare, 
whip:  see  flagellate^,  ii.']  A  whipping  or  flog- 
ging ;  the  discipline  of  the  scourge. 

This  labour  past,  by  Bridewell  all  descend 
(As  morning  prayer  &ndi  Jiagellation  end). 

Pope,  Dunciad,  ii.  270. 
History  makes  us  acquainted  with  many  curious  in- 
stances in  the  heathen  world  where  the  images  of  the  De- 
ities worshipped  have  been  very  roughly  treated,  and  even 
suffered  public  tlageUation,  for  not  having  averted  the  ca- 
lamities which  had  been  deprecated. 

T.  Cogan,  On  the  Passions,  I.  i.  §  3. 

flagellator  (flaj'e-la-tor),  n.  [=  F.  flagellatewr 
=  Pg.  flagellador  =  ft.  flagellatore,  <  ML.  fla- 
gellator, one  who  whips,  one  of  the  flagellants, 

<  L.  flagellare,  whip :  see  flagellate^,  «.]  One 
who  whips  or  scourges. 

flagellet,  )z.  [ME.,  <  L.  ^ag^eHMTO,  a  whip:  see 
flail,  flagellate'^,  V.}    A  whip;  a  scourge. 

Thu  must  of  rihte  yeve  him  is  penaunce 
With  thiB  Jlagelle  of  equite  and  resoun. 

Lydgate,  Minor  Poems,  p.  146. 

flagellet,  v.  t.  [<  OF.  flagellar,  <  L.  flagellare, 
whip:  Bee  flagellate^,  V.']  To  whip;  scourge: 
lash.     "■  ' 
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The  flagella  .  .  .  become  visible  in  the  hanging-drop  at 

one  or  both  extremities  of  the  bacteria  by  forming  an  eddy. 

Bueppe,  Bacteriological  Investigations  (trans.),  p.  73. 

Flagdla  can  be  characterized  [in  Infusoria]  as  isolated 
and  more  or  less  elongate  cilia.     5.  Kent,  Infusoria,  p.  44. 

4.  In  entom.,  the  outer  portion  of  a  geniculate 
antenna,  or  of  any  antenna  which  has  a  long 
basal  joint  with  shorter  and  regular  joints  be- 
yond it.  The  basal  joint  is  then  called  the  scape,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  organ  is  the  flagellum.  In  Dipta-a 
and  Nemocera  it  includes  the  whole  antenna,  exclusive  of 
the  two  basal  joints  or  scapes. 
flageolet  (flaj'o-let),  n.  [Also  -written  fl^gelet, 
and  formerly  flagellate  (simulating  flagellate^) ; 
<  OF.  (and  F.)  flageolet,  a  pipe,  whistle,  flute, 
dim.  of  OF.flageol,flagiel,flajeol,flagel,flageau, 
etc.,  =  Pr.  flaujol,  flauiol,  a  flageolet,  flute,  < 
ML.  as  if  *flauUohis,  dim.  of  flauta,  a  flute :  see 
flute^,  ».]  A  musical  instrument  of  the  flute  or 
whistle  class,  in  which  the  tone  is  produced  by 
a  stream  of  air  striking  against  a  sharp  edge. 


flagon 

flagitate  (flaj'i-tat),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  flagi. 
tated,  ppr.  flagitating.  [<  L.  flagitatus,  pp.  of 
flagitare,  demand,  demand  fiercely,  urge  with 
violence  or  importunity ;  akin  to  flagrare,  burn  r 
see  flagrant.^  To  demand  fiercely  or  imperi- 
ously.    Carlyle.     [Eare.] 

flagitation  (flaj-i-ta'shon),  n.  [<  L.  flagita- 
Uo{n-),  an  earnest  request  or  demand,  impor- 
tunity, <  flagitare,  pp.  flagitatus,  demand:  see 
flagitate."]  The  act  of  flagitating  or  demanding 
with  fierceness  or  passion;  extreme  importu- 
nity.    Carlyle.     [Kare.] 

flagitious  (fla-jish'us),  a.  [=  OF.  flagicieus  = 
Sp.  Pg.  flagidoso  =  It.  flagizioso,  <  L.  flagiUo- 
sus,  disgraceful,  shameful,  vaiamoMSjiflagitimn, 
an  eager  or  furious  demand,  a  disgraceful  act 
( >  It.  flagizio  =  Sp.  Pg.  flagicio,  disgraceful  con- 
duct), <  flagitare,  demand,  demand  fiercely:  see 
flagitate.']  1.  Shamefully  wicked;  atrocious; 
scandalous;  flagrant;  grossly  criminal:  as,  a 
■"""■'■''OMS  action  or  crime. 


Hys  legates  are  so  furious  and  ragynge  mad  that  a  man 
would  thinke,  as  they  steppe  forewardes,  that  Sathan  wer 
sent  from  the  face  of  God  to  fiagelle  the  church. 

Bp.  Bale,  English  Votaries,  ii. 

flagelliferous  (flaj-e-Uf 'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  flagel- 
lum, a  whip,  +  ferre,  =  fi.  ftearl,  -I-  -ou^.]  Pro- 
vided with  flagella ;  flagellate. 

flagelliform  (fla-jel'i-f 6rm),  a.  [<  L.  flagellum, 
a  whip,  -I-  forma,  shape.]  1.  Long,  thin,  and 
flexible,  like  the  lash  of  a  whip. 

These  appear  to  be  pear-shaped  sacs,  .  .  .  each  having 
afiagelliform  cilium  in  its  interior. 

W.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros.,  §  449. 

2.  In  hot.,  runner-like. 
flagellula  (fla-jel'u-la),  n. ;  pi.  flagellulce  (-le). 
[NL.,dim.ofL./ape&»i,  awhip:see/a5'eKM>».] 
A  flagellate  spore ;  a  spore  or  sporule  with  a 
flagelliform  appendage,  as  a  zoospore,  swarm- 
spore,  or  the  monadiform  young  of  many  pro- 
tozoans. 

The  resemblance  of  these  monadifonn  young  (best  called 
jlageUvXce)  to  the  adult  forms  known  as  Flagellata. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  837. 

flagellum  (fla-jel'um),  n. ;  -pi.  flagella  (-a).  [L., 
a  whip :  see  flageUe,  n.,  flail,  and  flagellate^,  v.] 

1.  IniJom.arc/JCBoZ.,  a  scourge.  The Koman scourges 
-  were  made  of  leather  thongs,  several  being  attached  to 

one  handle,  and  sometimes  of  cord,  to  which  metal  rings 
were  attached,  or  of  wire  twisted  and  eyed  so  as  to  form 
links,  the  instrument  then  consisting  of  many  such  links 
in  strands  ot  chain. 

2.  [NL.]  In  Jot:  (a)  Arimner;  a  weak,  creep- 
ing shoot  sent  out  from  the  bottom  of  the  stem. 


Flageolet. 

It  consists  of  a  mouthpiece,  usually  a  bulb  in  which  the 
tone  is  produced,  and  a  tube  with  six  flnger-holes.  Its 
compass  is  a  little  more  than  two  octaves  upward  from  the 
G  next  above  middle  C.  It  is  not  now  used  in  the  orches- 
tra. It  is  the  representative  of  the  ancient  and  medieval 
flute,  its  immediate  precursor  being  the  recorder.  It  is 
often  called  a  Jlljtte-d-bec,  in  distinction  from  the  modern 
German  or  transverse  flute.  The  penny  whistle  is  a  cheap 
form  of  it. 

First,  he  that  led  the  cavalcate 
Wore  a  sow-geMer's  Jtagellate, 
On  which  he  blew  as  strong  a  levet 
As  well-fee'd  lawyer  on  his  brevate. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  II.  ii.  610. 
Well-taught  he  all  the  sounds  express'd 

Oi  flageolet  or  flute. 
Coivper,  Death  of  Mrs.  Throckmorton's  Bulflnch. 
Double  flageolet,  a  flageolet  having  two  tubes  and  one 
mouthpiece,  on  which  simple  two-part  music  may  be 
played.  It  was  invented  about  1800. 
flageolet-tones  (flaj'o-let-tonz),  ».  pi.  In  in- 
struments of  the  viol  class,  harmonics — thatis, 
tones  made  by  lightly  stopping  a  string  at  one 
of  its  aliquot  divisions:  so  called  because  of 
their  flute-like  quality. 

flag-fallent,  a-   Ont  of  employment,  as  a  player. 
Beeflag^,  n. 

Four  or  flve  flag-falne  plaiers,  poore  harmlesse  knaves, 
that  were  neither  lords  nor  ladies,  but  honestly  wore  there 
owne  clothes.  Mowley,  Search  for  Money  (1609). 

flag-feather  (flag'feTH"6r),  n.    A  feather  of  a 

bird's  wing  next  to  the  body. 
flagginess  (flag'i-nes),  n.    The  quality  of  being 

flaggy;  laxness;  limpness. 
flagging!  (flag'ing),  p.  a.     [Ppr;  of  flag^,  v.] 

Limp;  drooping;  languid;  failing. 

He  is  the  flagging'st  bulrush  that  ere  droopt 
With  each  slight  mist  of  raine. 

Marston,  Antonio  and  Mellida,  I.,  ii.  1. 


Dull,  flaggi-ng  notes  that  with  each  other  jar. 
Wordsworth,  Sonnets, 


,  10. 


Flagellum  of  Stravbeny. 


and  rooting  and  forming  new  plants  at  the 
Dodes,  as  in  the  strawberry,  (ftf)  A  twig  or 
jroung  shoot,  (c)  In  certain  Mepaticw,  a  lash- 
Uke  branch  formed  on  the  ventral  surface  of 
the  stem,  and  bearing  rudimentary  leaves. — 3. 
[NL.]  In  hiol.,  a  long  lash-like  appendage  to 
certain  infusorians,  bacteria,  and  protoplasmic 
reproductive  bodies  in  cryptogams;  a  large 
eiUum.  By  means  of  rapid  vibration  it  serves 
as  an  organ  of  locomotion. 


The  sole  means  she  found  of  reviving  the  flxigging  dis- 
course was  by  asking  them  if  they  would  all  stay  to  tea. 
Charlotte  Bronte,  Shirley,  vii. 

flagging^  (flag'ing),  n.     [Verbal  n.  otflag^,  v.] 

1 .  The  act  of  laying  with  flagstones,  as  a  side- 
walk.— 2.  Flagstones  collectively;  a  pavement 
or  sidewalk  of  flagstones. 

And  in  the  heavenly  citjj  heard  angelic  feet 
Fall  on  the  golden  flagging  of  the  street. 

Longfellow,  Golden  Legend,  ii. 

flaggingly  (flag'ing-li),  adv.    In  a  flagging  man- 
ner; limply;  languidly;  wearily.    Imp.  Diet. 
.■It(flag'i),  a.     [,<flagi-  +  -yi-.    Gt.  flacky. 2 
Flagging;  languid;  limp. 
That  basking  in  the  sun  thy  bees  may  lie. 
And  resting  there,  their  flaggy  pinions  dry. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Virgil's  Georgics,  iv. 

2.  Without  flavor ;  insipid:  as,  "a  great  ^gf- 
gy  apple,"  Bacon. 

iaggy2  (flag'i),  a.  [,<  flag^  + -y''-.]  Like  a  flag; 
broad;  spreading. 

His  flaggy  winges,  when  forth  he  did  display. 
Were  like  two  sayles.  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  xi.  10. 

Plantaines  that  haue  a  broad  flaggie  leafe  growing  in 
clusters  and  shaped  like  cucumbers.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage. 

laggyS  (flag'i),  a.  [<  UF.flaggi;  <  flagS  +  -j,!.] 
Abounding  in  or  resembling  the  plants  called 


He  set  out  hym  in  the  flMggi  place  ot  the  brinke  of  the 
flode.  Wyelif,  Ex.  ii.  3  (Oxf.). 

flaggy*  (flag'i),  o.    [<flagi'  +  -y^.]   Suitable  for 
or  resembUng  flagstones  in  structure ;  fissile. 

They  are  now  flne  flaggy  micaceous  gneisses  and  mica- 
schists,  which  certainly  could  not  have  been  developed 
out  of  any  such  Archsean  gneiss  as  is  now  visible  to  the 
west.  Amer.  Jour.  So,.,  3d  ser.,  XXIX.  13. 


He  beynge  blynded  with  the  ambicious  desyre  of  rule 
before  this,  in  obteyning  the  kyngdome,  had  perpetrate 
and  done  many  flagiciou^  actes  and  detestable  tyrannies 
Hall,  Eich.  III.,  an.  8. 
The  account  of  what  betel  the  Jews  upon  their  crucify- 
ing the  Lord  of  lite,  and  fastening  the  guilt  of  that  flagi- 
tious act  upon  themselves  and  their  posterity. 

Bp.  AtteAury,  Sermons,  IL  v. 
That  gallant  cavalier  [Colonel  Turner]  was  hanged,  after 
the  restoration,  for  a  flagitious  burglary. 

Macaulay,  Hallam's  Const.  Hist 

2.  Guilty  of  scandalous  crimes;  profligate;  cor- 
rupt; abandoned. 

These  were  artifices  which  wicked  men  make  use  of  to 
deter  the  best  of  men  from  punishing  tyrants  and  flagi- 
tious persons.         Milton,  Defence  ot  People  of  England. 
He  dies,  sad  outcast  of  each  church  and  state. 
And,  harder  still !  flagitious,  yet  not  great. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  i.  206. 

3.  Marked  or  characterized  by   scandalous 
crimes  or  vices :  as,  a  flagitious  record. 

Discharge  that  rage  on  more  provolting  crimes, 
Nor  fear  a  dearth  in  these  ^^'ifious  times. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  1.  629. 
=  Syn.  Execrable,  Villainous,  etc.  (see  nefariovi);  hei- 
nous, shameful,  infamous,  shocking,  vile. 
flagitiously  (fla-jish'us-li),  adv.  In  a  flagitious 
manner;  with  extreme  wickedness;  atrocious- 
ly; scandalously. 

It  Amasa  were  now,  in  the  act  of  loyalty,  justly  (on 
God's  part)  payd  for  the  arerages  of  his  late  rebellion,  yet 
that  it  should  be  done  by  thy  hand,  then  and  thus,  it  was 
flagitiously  cruel.  Bp.  Hall,  Sheba's  Rebellion. 

A  sentence  so  flagitiously  unjust.  Ma^milajy, 

flagitiousness  (fla-jish'ns-nes),  n.  The  condi- 
tion or  quality  of  being  flagitious;  shameful 
wickedness;  atrocity. 

It  exhibits  to  him  a  life  thrown  away  on  vanities  and 
follies,  or  consumed  in  flagitiousness  and  sin :  no  statioa 
properly  supported ;  no  material  duties  fulfilled. 

Blair,  Works,  L  ii. 

Th&t  flagitiousness  of  thegoverning  ag:encies  themselves, 
which  was  shown  by  the  venality  of  ministers  and  mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  and  by  the  corrupt  administration  of 
justice,  has  disappeared.  H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  §674. 

flag-lieutenant  (flag'lu-ten''ant),  n.  In  the 
navy,  an  ofBoer  on  an  admiral's  staff  who  per- 
forms such  duties  for  him  as  an  aide-de-camp 
performs  for  a  general  in  the  army,  communi- 
cating his  orders  to  the  ships  under  his  com- 
mand either  in  person  or  by  signal; 

flagman  (flag'man),  n. ;  pi.  flagmen  (-men).  1. 
A  signal-man  oii  a  railway,  who  makes  signals 
by  means  of  flags. — 2t.  A  flag-ofScer;  an  ad- 
miral. 

To  Mr.  Lilly's  the  painter's,  and  there  saw  the  heads . . . 

of  the  flaggmen  in  tlie  late  great  fight  with  the  Duke  of 

York  against  the  Dutch.         Pepys,  Diary,  April  18, 1666. 

He  was  a  kind  ot  Flagman,  a  Vice-Admiral,  in  all  those 

expeditions  ot  good-fellowship. 

Gentleman  Instructed,  p.  535. 

flag-officer  (flag'of ''i-s6r),  n.  A  naval  officer 
privileged  to  display  a  flag  denoting  his  rank; 
an  admiral,  vice-admiral,  rear-admiral,  or  com- 
modore. In  the  United  States  navy,  from  1867  to  1862, 
it  was  the  ofllcial  title  ot  a  captain  while  in  actual  com- 
mand of  a  squadron ;  but  it  was  superseded  in  the  latter 
year  on  the  creation  of  the  permanent  grades  ot  commo- 
dore and  rear-admiral. 

He  told  me  that  our  very  commanders,  nay,  our  very  toff- 
officers,  do  stand  In  need  of  exercising  among  themselves, 
and  discoursing  the  business  of  commanding  a  aeete. 

Pepys,  Diary,  July  4, 1606. 

flagon  (flag'on),  n.  [<  OF.  flagon,  flacon,olieT 
flascon,  <  'ML.  flaseo(n-),  aug.  oi  flasms,  fifca, 
a  flask :  see  j«asfc  a.ni  flacket^.  For  the  fom 
flagon  (for  *flacon),  at.  M.E.flaget=fla1cet,  flaei- 
et;  and  dragon,  <  OF.  dragon,  <  L.  draoo(n-hi 
A  vessel  for  holding  liquids,  especially  for  ta- 
ble use.  It  has  a  spout,  a  handle,  and  usuaiij" 
a  cover. 


flagon 

All  vessels  of  small  quantity,  from  the  vessels  of  cups, 
even  to  all  the  vessels  otjlagons.  Isa.  xxii  24. 

A  pestilence  on  him  for  a  mad  rogue !  a  poured  a.fiagim 
of  Ehenish  on  my  head  once.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  1. 

"When  in  the  harvest  heat  she  bore  to  the  reapers  at  noon- 
tide 
Flagons  of  home-brewed  ale,  ah,  fair  in  sooth  was  the 
maiden.  Longfellow,  Evangeline,  i.  1. 

flagonet  (flag'on-et),  n.  [<  flagon  +  -et.']  A 
little  flagon.     [Bare.] 

And  in  a  burnisht/a^onet  stood  by 
Beere  small  as  comfort,  dead  as  charity. 

Herrick,  Hesperides,  p.  281. 

flagpole  (flag'pol),  n.     Same  as  flagstaff. 

"There  were  four  one-story  wooden  barracks  once," 
said  Bod ;  "whitewashed ;  flag-pole  in  the  centre.  There's 
nothing  now  but  a  chimney." 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVII.  847. 

flagra,  »•    Flmaloiflagrum. 

flagrancet  (fla'grans),  n.  [<  OF.  flagrance,  F. 
flagramce  =  Sp.  "flagranda,  <  L.  flagrantia,  a 
burning,  vehement  desire,  <  flagran{t-)s,  burn- 
ing: see  flMgra/nt.'\  -An  obsolete  form  of  flM- 
grancy. 

They  bring  to  him  a  woman  talcen  in  the  flagrante  of 
her  adultery.     Sp.  Hall,  The  Woman  Taken  in  Adultery. 

flagrancy  (fla'gran-si),  n.  [As  flagrance :  see 
-aney.l     If.  Burning;  inflammation;  heat. 

Lust  causeth  &  flagrancy  in  the  eyes. 

Bacon,  liTat.  Hist.,  §  722. 

2.  Thequality  of  being  flagrant;  heinonsness; 
atrocity. 

flagrant  (fla'grant),  a.  [<  OF.  flagrant,  F.  fla- 
grant =  Sp.  flagrante  =  Pg.  flagrante,  fragante 
=  It.  flagrante,  <  L.  flagran(t-)s,  burning,  ppr. 
of  flagrare,  burn,  ■\/*flag  =  Gr.  fUyeiv,  bum,  = 
Skt.  V  i^rdj,  shine  brightly,  prob.  akin  to  AS. 
heorht,  E.  bright,  etc. :  see  irighf^,  and  et.  flame, 
phlegm,  phlox,  fulgent,  etc.,  from  the  same  ult. 
root.  Qi.  conflagrant,  eta.']  1.  Burning;  blaz- 
ing; hence,  shining;  glorious. 

Hayle,  fulgent  Phebus  and  fader  eternall  1  .  .  . 
Qfagraunt  fader  1  graunte  yt  myght  so  be  I 

York  Plays,  p.  616. 
See  Sappho,  at  her  toilet's  greasy  task. 
Then  issums  flagrant  to  an  evening  mask. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  ii.  26  (early  ed.). 

Hence — 2.  Ardent;  eager. 

A  thing  which  fllleth  the  mind  with  comfort  and  heaven- 
ly delight,  stirreth  vtp  flagrant  desires  and  affections,  cor- 
respondent unto  that  which  the  words  contain. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity. 

Csesar's  was  not  a  smothered,  but  a  flagrant,  ambition, 
kindling  first  by  nature,  and  blown  by  necessity. 

Sir  H.  Wotton,  Beliquite,  p.  242. 

He  bums  with  most  intense  &nd  flagrant  zeal 

To  serve  his  country.  Cowper,  Task,  iii.  794. 

3.  Raging;  inaction;  actually  in  progress. 

A  war  with  the  most  powerful' of  the  native  tribes  was 
flagrant.  Palfrey. 

4.  Glaring;  notorious;  scandalous:  as,  a  fl,a- 
gra/rit  crime :  rarely  used  of  persons. 

This  was  undoubtedly  an  instance  of  the  most  ^^ramt 
licentiousness.  Goldsmith,  Origin  of  Poetry. 

A  score 
Ot  flagrant  felons,  with  his  floggings  sore. 

Crabbe,  Works,  IV.  106. 

Has  he  no  reproof,  no  word  of  censure,  for  such  a_/?a- 
grant  violation  of  the  law? 

D.  Webster,  Speech,  Senate,  June  27, 1834. 

[Now  obsolete  or  rare  in  all  senses  but  the 
last.] 
=Syn.  4.  Wicked,  Heinous,  etc.    See  atrocious. 

flagrante  bello  (fla-gran'te  bel'6).  [L.,  lit. 
the  war  being  flagrant,  that  is,  raging :  fla- 
grante, abl.  (agi-eeing  with  the  noun)  of  fla- 
gran(t-)s,  flagrant  (see  flagrant,  3) ;  bello,  abl. 
abs.  of  belhmt,  war:  see  bellieose.]  While  the 
war  is  (or  was)  raging ;  during  hostilities. 

flagrante  delicto  (fla-gran'te  df-lik'to).  [L., 
lit.  the  crime  being  flagrant,  that  is,  actually 
ia  performance :  flagrante,  abl.  (agreeing  with 
the  noun)  of /fl!g'r(m(*-)s,  flagrant  {see,  flagrant, 
3) ;  delicto,  abl.  abs.  of  delictum,  crime :  see 
delict.']  'Wiiile  the  crime  is  (or  was)  being  com- 
mitted; while  the  crime  is  (or  was)  in  the  very 
performance :  as,  he  was  apprehended^ag^ranfe 
delicto. 

flagrantly  (fla' grant -li),  adv.  In  a  flagrant 
manner;  glaringly";  notoriously. 

The  mysteries  of  Bacchus  were  well  chosen  for  an  ex- 
ample of  corrupted  rites,  and  of  the  mischiefs  they  pro- 
duced ;  for  they  were  early  and  flagrantly  corrupted. 

Warburton,  Divine  Legation,  ii.  4. 

flagrantness  (fla' grant -nes),  n.   .Flagrancy. 

Bailey,  1727. 
flagratet  (fla'grat),  v.  t.    [<  L.  flagratus,  pp.  of 

flagrare  (>  It.  flagrare  =  Sp.  flagrar),  burn : 
f.]    To  bum. 
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To  represent  how  Typhon's  destructive  and  flagrating 
power,  lying  hid  in  the  sun,  was  made  more  temperate. 
Greenhill,  Art  of  Embalming,  p.  336. 

flagrationt  (fla-gra'shon),  n.     [<  L.  as  if  *fla- 

gratio{n-),  <  flagrare,  pp.  flagratus,  bum :  see 

flagrant.    Cf .  conflagration.]    A  conflagration. 

We  —  numbed — feared  no  fiagration. 

Lovelace,  Hetcher's  Wildgoose  Chase. 

flag-root  (flag'rSt),  n.  The  root  of  the  sweet- 
flag.    See  flug^. 

flagrum  (fla'grum),  n. ;  pi.  flagra  (-gra).     [L., 
a  scourge :  seeflagellvm,  flail]     1 .  In  'Mom.  an- 
tiq.,  a  scourge.     See  flagellum.—  Z.  In  zool.,  a 
part  of  the  jaw-feet  of  some  crustaceans. 
They  have  neither  ^aj'rMm  nor  palp. 

Mng.  Cyc,  Nat.  Hist.  (1866),  IIL  86. 

flag-share  (flag'  shar) , ».  The  share  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief in  all  captures  made  by  vessels 
within  the  limits  of  his  command. 

flag-ship  (flag'ship),  n.  The  ship  which  bears 
the  flag-officer  of  a  squadron  or  fleet,  and  on 
which  his  flag  is  displayed. 

flag-side  (flag'sid),  n.  That  side  of  a  split  had- 
dock yhieh  is  free  from  bone.  [Scotch.] 

flagstaff  (flag'staf ),  n.  A  pole  or  staff  on  which 
a  flag  is  displayed. 

flag-station  (flag'sta^shon),  n.  A  railroad-sta- 
tion where  trains  stop  only  when  a  signal  is  dis- 
played.    [U.  S.] 

flTagstone  (flag'ston), «.  l .  A  grit  or  sandstone 
naturally  separating  in  layers  of  suitable  thick- 
ness for  flagging ;  any  rock  which  splits  or  is 
capable  of  being  readily  split  into  tabularplates 
or  flags.  Usually  the  layers  are  parallel  to  the  bedding 
or  stratification  of  the  rook ;  but  there  are  oases  in  which 
the  lamination  of  the  material  available  for  flagging  is  the 
result  of  cleavage  or  jointing. 

Plag-stone-will  notsplit,  asslatedoe8,beingfoundformed 
into  flags,  or  thin  plates,  which  are  no  other  than  so  many 
strata.  Woodward,  Fossils. 

2.  A  flat  stone  used  in  paving. 

flagw6rni(flag'w6rm), ».  A  worm  or  grub  found 
among  flags  and  sedge. 

He  will  in  the  three  hot  months  bite  at  aflagworm,  or 
a  green  gentle.  I.  Walton. 

flaid  (flad).  Same  as  flayed,  past  participle  of 
flay^.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
flaik  (flak),  n.  See  flaked. 
flail  (flal),  n.  [<  ME.  flaile,  flan/le,  fleyl,  flegl,  a 
flail  (in  part,  as  in  the  tormflael,  from  the  OP. 
flael;  in  part,  as  the  guttural  in  the  earliest 
form  shows,  of  AS.  origin),  <  AS.  *flegel  (not  re- 
corded) =  MD.  vleghel,  D.  vlegel  =  LG.  fleger 
=  OHG.  fl^gil,  MHG.  vlegel,  G.  flegel  =  OP. 
flael,  flaiel,  P.  fleau  =  Pr.  flagel,  flachel  =  Sp. 
flagelo  =  Pg.  It.  flagello,  a  flail,  <  L.  flageU 
lum,  a  whip,  scourge,  LL.  a  flail :  see  flagellwm, 
flagellate^.]  1 .  An  instrument  for  threshing  or 
beating  grain  from  the  ear,  consisting  of  the 
hand-staff,  which  is  held  in  the  hand,  the  swin- 
gle or  swiple,  which  strikes  the  grain,  and  the 
middle  band,  which  connects  the  hand-staff  and 
swingle,  and  may  be  a  thong  of  leather  or  a  rope 
of  hemp  or  straw. 

Our  soldiers'  [weapons]— like  the  night-owl's  lazy  flight, 
Or  like  a  lazy  thresher  with  s.  flail— 
Fell  gently  down,  as  it  they  struck  their  friends. 

Shak.,  3  Hen.  VL,  ii.  1. 
In  one  night,  ere  glimpse  of  mom, 
His  shadowy }!afl  hath  thresh'd  the  corn 
That  ten  day-labourers  could  not  end. 

Milton,  L' Allegro,  1. 108. 

2.  Milit.,  a  similar  implement  used  as  a  wea- 
pon of  war  in  the  middle  ages,  in  this  weapon  the 
swingle  or  swiple  was  sometimes  a  ball  set  with  long 
spikes,  and  sometimes  a  pear-shaped  or  still  more  elon- 
gated body  spiked  in  like  manner  (in  these  forms  called 
morning-star :  see  cut  under  morning-star) ;  the  middle 
band  was  a  chain ;  and  the  hand-staff  was  of  metal  in  the 
smaller  single-handed  flails,  or  of  wood  with  long  tangs 
and  ferrules  of  metal  in  the  larger  forms. 
A  fauchon  of  stele  went  he  unto  take. 
Well  grounde  or  whet,  but  tendre  was  it  noght ; 
After  flaelles  thre  of  yre  toke  for  hys  sake. 

Bom.  ofPartenay  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  1.  2999. 

flail  (flai),  V.  t.  [<  ME.  floA/Un  (cf.  OF.  flaie- 
ler,  flaeler,  later  flageller,  <  L.  flagellare,  whip, 
scourge:  see  flagelle,  flagellate^  v.);  from  the 
noun.]     If.  To  whip;  scourge. 

They  him  nayled  and  yl  flayled, 
Alas,  that  innocent  I  „  .  ,  ., 

Songs  and  Carols  (ed.  Wright),  p.  72. 

2.  To  strike  with  or  as  if  with  a  flail;  thresh. 
And  in  an  od  corner  for  Mars  they  be  sternfulye  flayling 
Hudge  spoaks  and  chariots.  Stanihurst,  Conceites,  p.  138. 
It  is  nothing  to  get  wet ;  but  the  misery  of  these  indi- 
vidual pricks  of  cold  all  over  my  body  at  the  same  instant 
of  time  made  me  flail  the  water  with  my  paddle  hke  a 
madman.  A  L.  Stevenson,  Inland  Voyage,  p.  186. 

flail-stone  (flal'ston),  n.  A  stone  implement 
found  among  paleolithie  remains,  thought  to 
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be  the  swingle  or  striking  part  of  the  military 
flail.     See  war-flail  and  morning-star. 
flailyf,  a.     l<  flail  +  -2/I.]    liike  a  flaU. 

At  once  all  furrows  plow,  the  strugling  streams 
O're  all  the  maine  gape  wide,  boile  foamie  streams, 
Vfith  fkUy -oarea  and  slicing  foredecks  fierce, 
Which  through  the  bustling  billows  proudly  pierce. 

Vicars,  tr.  of  Virgil  (1632). 

flaint.    An  obsolete  past  participle  of  flay'^. 


flair  ^t,  "•    -^  obsolete  spelling  ot  flare. 

flair^  (flar),  n.  [ME.  flayre,  odor,  <  OP.  flair, 
odor,  F.  flair,  scent  (in  hunting),  =  Ca.t.flaira, 
t.,  =  Pg.  cheiro,  m.,  odor,  <  OF.  flairer,  emit  an 
odor,  P.  flairer,  tr.,  scent,  smell,  flsurer,  intr., 
smell  (in  form  confused  with  fleur,  a  flower), 
=  Pr.  flairar  =  Cat.  flairar  =  Pg.  cheirar,  <  L. 
fragrare,  intr.,  emit  an  odor,  whence  E. /ra- 
grant,q.Y.]    If.  Odor;  smell. 

Alle  swete  savours,  that  men  may  fele,. 
Of  alkyn  thing  that  here  savours  wele, ' 
War  noght  hot  as  stynk  in  regard  of  tliatjlayre 
That  es  in  the  cete  [city]  of  heven  so  f ayre. 

Hampole,  Prick  of  Conscience,  1.  9017. 

2.  [Mod.  F.  use.]  In  hunting,  soent;  sense  of 
smell :  used  flguratively  in  the  extract. 

In  addition  to  the  industry  and  accuracy  which  are  in- 
dispensable to  an  editor,  he  has  keen  poetical  appreciation 
and  insight,  and  a,  flair  which  always  leads  him  right. 

N.  and  Q.,  6th  ser.,  IX.  99. 

flair^,  flaire  (flar),  n.  [<  OP.  fluir,  a  sort  of  fish. 
Ct.  flrejflare.]  1.  The  skate,  Maiabatis.  [Scotch 
(Aberdeen).] — 2.  8a.vae  as  flery-flare. 
flakei  (flak),  n.  [<  ME.  flake,  a  flake  (of  snow, 
etc.),  of  Scand.  origin:  K'Noiw.flak,  a  slice, 
a  piece,  as  of  ice,  torn  off,  an  ice-floe,  =  Sw. 
dial,  flag,  flak,  a  thin  slice,  Sw.  flaga,  a  flake, 
flaw,  crack,  =  Dan.  flage,  flake  (sneflage,  snow- 
flake)  ;  cf .  Icel.  flagna,  flake  off,  split,  =  Norw. 
Sw.^ag'BO,  peel  off:  Bee flag^,  flaw^,  flay^.]  1. 
A  smaU  flat  or  scale-like  particle  or  fragment 
of  anything;  a  thin  fragment;  a  scale:  as,  a 
flake  of  tallow ;  a,  flake  of  flint ;  a  flake  of  snow. 
As  applied  to  chips  or  fragments  detached  from  a  mass  of 
rock  or  mineral,  flake  often  refers  especially  to  such  chips 
or  fragments  produced  in  the  process  of  making  stone 
weapons,  especially  in  prehistoric  times.  Flint  and  obsid- 
ian are  the  materials  which,  in  consequence  of  their  char- 
acteristically conchoidal  fracture,  can  most  readily  be 
made  to  take  a  desired  form  by  chipping  or  flaking ;  but 
when  these  were  not  to  be  had,  chert,  jasper,  quartz,  and 
even  rocks  of  various  kinds,  have  been  utilized  in  this 
way.  There  are  many  localities  where  these  chips  or  flakes 
(as  the  larger  and  more  regular  chips  are  sometimes,  des- 
ignated), cores,  broken  tools,  stone  hammers,  and  other 
similar  relics,  are  found  heaped  together  in  large  quanti- 
ties, indicating  the  abandoned  sites  of  workshops. 

The  flakes  of  his  fiesh  are  joined  together  ;  they  are  firm 
in  themselves.  Job  xli.  23. 

The  businesses  of  men  depend  upon  these  little  long 
fleaks  or  threads  of  hemp  and  flax. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Antidote  against  Atheism. 

Great  flakes  of  ice  encompassing  our  boat.  Evelyn. 

Upon  throwing  in  a  stone  the  water  boils  for  a  consid- 
erable time,  and  at  the  same  time  are  seen  little  flakes  of 
scurf  rising  up.  Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

In  atony  flake,  and  pellicle, 
All  day  the  hoary  meteor  [snow]  fell. 

Whittier,  Snow-Bound. 

2.  Among  florists,  any  variety  of  carnation  in 
which  the  petals  are  marked  with  stripes  of 
one  color  upon  a  white  ground. 

So  early  as  1769  we  find  that  the  Carnation  was  divided 
into  four  classes.  .  .  .  The  Flakes  were  those  having  two 
colours  only,  the  stripes  going  the  whole  length  of  the 
petals.  W.  Robinson,  English  Flower  Garden,  p.  108. 

flake^  (flak),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  flaked,  ppr.  flak- 
ing, [iflake^,  n.]  I.  intrans.  To  break  or 
separate  in  flakes  or  layers;  peel  or  scale  off: 
absolutely  or  with  off. . 

We've  seen  the  little  tricks  of  life,  its  varnish  and  veneer, 
In  stucco-fronts  of  character  flake  off  and  disappear. 
0.  W.  Holmes,  Meeting  of  Alumni  of  Harvard  College, 

[1857. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  form  or  break  into  flakes: 
as,  the  trost  flaked  off  the  plaster. —  2.  To  cov- 
er with  or  as  with  flakes ;  fleck.  Longfellow. 
flake^  (flak),  n.  [Also  written  flaik,  fleak;  < 
MB.  flake,  fle'ke,  fleyke,  a  hurdle,  <  Icel.  flaki, 
also  fleki,  a  hurdle,  esp.  a  shield  of  wickerwork 
used  for  defense  in  battle,  =  ODaxL.  flage  =  MD. 
vlaeck,  D.  vlaak,  a  hurdle  (vlaken,  beat  wool  on 
a  hurdle),  =  MLG.  vlake,  LG.  flake,  flake,  a 
hurdle.]  1.  A  hurdle  or  portable  framework 
of  wicker,  boards,  or  bars,  for  fencing;  a  fence ; 
a  paling.     [Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

The  painful  pioners  wrought  against  their  will, 
Witii  fleaks  and  fagots  ditches  vp  to  fiU. 

T.  Hudson,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Judith,  iii.  116. 

2.  Naut,  a  small  stage  hung  over  a  ship's  side, 
from  which  to  calk  or  repair  any  breach. — 3. 
A  platform  for  drying  salted  fish;  a  fish-flake. 


flake 

It  keeps  the  flsh  clean,  and  allows  a  current  of  air  to  pass 
under  thera,  so  that  they  dry  evenly.  It  may  consist  of 
a  series  of  horizontal  hurdles  at  a  convenient  height  from 
the  ground,  or  of  tliree-edged  strips  of  wood  nailed  to 
frames  resting  on  trestles  or  horses,  with  one  edge  upper- 
most so  that  the  pickle  may  easily  drain  away.  Flakes  are 
usually  made  so  that  they  can  be  taken  down  and  put  up 
when  required.  [New  Eng.  and  British  provinces.] 
Some  tear  down  Flakes,  wheron  men  yeerely  dry  their 
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Fair  Isis,  and  ye  banks  of  Cam ! 
Be  witness  if  I  tell  &flam. 

Sviift,  Directions  for  a  Birthday  Song. 

3.  In  drum^music,  a  grace-note. 
II.  a.  Deceptive;  lying;  false. 

To  amuse  him  the  more  in  his  search,  she  addeth  &jlam 
story  that  she  had  got  his  hand  by  corrupting  one  of  the 
letter-carriers  in  London.       Sprat  (Harl.  Misc.,  VI.  224). 


r^'e'^fS^Sem''""""^  hindrance  of  many  other  that  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^_  ^_ .  ^^.^^.^  ^^^  ^^.  flammed,  ppr. 


come  after  them. 
Whitboume,  Discoverie  of  New- Found-land  (1622),  p.  66. 

4.  A  Tack  for  bacon.  [Prov.  Eng.]  —  5.  Awood- 
en  frame  for  oat-cakes.  [Prov.  Eng.]  —  6+.  A 
sort  of  flap  fastened  to  a  saddle  to  keep  the 
rider's  knee  from  contact  with  the  horse. 


flamming.  [<  flam^,  ».]    To  deceive  with  false- 
hood; impose  upon;  delude:  of  ten  with  oj'. 

Till  he  and  you  be  friends. 
Was  this  your  cunning?  —  and  then /?am  me  off 
With  an  old  witch,  two  wives,  and  Winnifrede? 

Ford,  Witch  of  Edmonton,  ii.  2. 


God  is  not  to  be  /lammed  off  with  lies,  who  knows  ex- 
actly what  thou  canst  do,  and  what  not.     South,  Sermons. 


Alow 
Halli- 


Of  birch  their  saddles  be. 
Much  fashioned  like  the  Scottish  seates,  broad  flalces  to 

keepe  the  knee 
From  sweating  of  the  horse.      Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  388. 
Upland  flake,  a  flake  for  drying  codfish,  built  permanent 
ly  upon  the  shore.    It  differs  from  the  ordinary  pattern 
in  not  being  movable. 
flake^  (flak),  V.  and  n.    Same  as/afcel. 
flake-feather  (flak'f^TH"er),  n.    A  plumule  or 
down-feather  having  the  appearance  of  a  tuft 
of  extreme  fineness  and  silky  texture,  found  in 
birds  of  prey,  etc. 

It  it  be  necessary  to  give  these  feathers  a  name,  they 
may  be  called  iiii*e-/ea«Aers.  Maegillivray.  flamant  (fla'mant),  a.    [^<.OF.flMmant,flamiant, 

flakelet  (flak'let),  m.    [<  flalee  + -lef]   A  little    ppr.  of /(imer,'>?am6er,  flame:  see/ome,  «.]  In 
flake  fi^-!  flaming;  burning,  as  a  firebrand  or  any 

Flakelets  of  fragmental  mica  or  earthy  matter.  J^«*l'?g»    Compare  inflamed. 

ffcoi.  JoMr.,XLiv.  17.  flambt,  flambet,  »■    Obsolete  forms  of  jffiame. 
flaker  (fla'kSr),  n.    One  who  flakes,  or  strikes  Aamb  (flam),  v.     [See  flam\  flame,  v.}     I.t  in- 
off  flakes ;  specifically,  a  workman  who  strikes    *»"«««•  Same  as  flame. 


flamS  (flam),  n.  [Prob.  a  var.  of  fleamS."] 
marshy  place,  particularly  near  a  river. 
well.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

flamant,  ».     [OF.:  see^amMfl'o.]    A  flamingo. 
Davies. 

Others  grew  in  the  legs,  and  to  see  them  you  would  have 
said  they  had  been  cranes,  or  the  reddish-long-billed-stork- 
like-scrank-legged  sea-fowls  called  Jlamans,  or 'else  men 
walking  upon  stilts  or  scratches. 

UrqvJiart,  tr.  of  Rabelais,  ii.  1. 


flame 

was  contemporary  with  the  English  Perpen 
dicular,  or  to  details  in  this  style :  as,  a  flam- 
boyant window.  The  west  fronts  of  the  cathedrals  of 
Rouen,  and  of  St. 
Wulfran  at  Abbe- 
ville, and  portions 
of  that  of  St.  L6, 
all  in  France,  are 
among  the  most 
beautiful  exam- 
ples of  the  style. 

The  church  [at 

Bourg],  which   is 

not  of  great  size, 

is  in  the  last  and 

most    flamboyant 

phase   of    gothic, 

and  in  admirable 

preservation. 

H.  James,  Jr., 

[Little  Tour, 

[p.  244. 

(6)  Character- 
ized by  irreg- 
ular and  dis- 
torted forms  or 
glaring  colors. 

The  hotels,  res- 
taurants,        and 
shops  follow  the 
usual     order     of 
flamhoyant     sea- 
side architecture. 
C.  D.  Warner, 
[Their  Pilgrim- 
[age,  p.  139. 


Flamboyant  Tracery,  Rouen  Cathedral,  Nor. 
mandy. 


off  flakes  of  flint  from  a  larger  piece. 

An  expert /ojfcer  will  make  7000  to  10,000  flakes  in  a  day 
of  twelve  hours.  Enoyc.  Brit.,  IX.  826. 

flake-room  (flak'rom),  n.    Same  a,s  flake-yard. 

flake-stand  (flak'stand),  n.  The  cooling-tub 
or  -vessel  of  a  still-worm.    E.  H.  Knight. 

flake-white  (flak'hwif),  n.  In  painting:  (a) 
The  purest  white  lead,  in  the  form  of  scales 
or  plates.  It  has  the  best  body  of  any  white. 
When  levigated,  it  is  called  body  white,  (b) 
Basic  nitrate  of  bismuth,  or  pearl-white. 

flake-yard  (flak 'yard),  n.  An  iuelosure  in 
which  flakes  for  drying  salted  flsh  are  built, 
and  in  which  fish  are  dned.     Also  flake-room. 

flakiness  (fla'ki-nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
flaky. 

flaking  (fla'king),  n.  The  operation  of  making 
flints,  as  for  gun-locks,  by  striking  off  flakes 
from  a  mass  of  flint.     See  the  extract. 

The  .  .  .  operation,  "fiahing,"  consists  in  striking  off, 
by  means  of  carefully  measured  and  well-directed  blows, 
flakes  extending  from  end  to  end  of  the  quarter,  this  pro- 
cess of  flaking  being  continued  till  the  quarter  or  core 
becomes  too  small  to  yield  good  flakes. 

Eneyc.  Brit.,  IX.  326. 

flaking-hammer  (fla'king-ham"6r),  n.  A  ham- 
mer of  steel  with  blunt  points  at  each  end  used 
to  knock  flakes  from  a  flint;  also,  a  stone  used 
for  the  same  purpose  among  primitive  races. 
In  the  latter  use,  also  called  hammer-stone. 

flaky  (fla'ki),  a.  [<  flake^  +  -i/l.]  Consisting 
of  flakes  or  locks ;  lying  or  cleaving  ofE  in  flakes 
or  layers;  flake-Hke. 

The  silent  hours  steal  on. 
And  flaky  darkness  breaks  within  the  east. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  v.  3. 

While  from  her  tomb,  behold  a  flame  ascends, 
Of  wliitest  Are,  whose  flight  to  heaven  extends  1 
On  flaky  wings  it  mounts,  and  quick  as  sight 
Cute  thro'  the  yielding  air  with  rays  of  light. 


II,  trans.  It.  Same  as  flame.  Specifically — 
2.  To  baste,  as  meat.     [Scotch.] 

She  .  .  .  undauntedly  brandished  the  iron  ladle  with 
which  she  had  just  been  flambing  (Anglic^  basting)  the 
roast  of  mutton.  Scott,  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  xiii. 

flambe  (E.  pron.  flon-ba'),  a.  [P.,  pp.  otflam- 
ber,  flame,  singe :  see  flame,  i).]  In  ceram.,  hav- 
ing a  changeable  or  iridescent  luster,  as  cer- 
tain porcelains,  due  to  the  heat  of  the  furnace. 
The  comparison  of  these  ^m&^  vases  with  onyx  or  pre- 
cious stones  is  all  to  the  advantage  of  the  brilliant  porce- 
lain. Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVII.  668. 

flambeau  (flam'bo),  n.;  pi.  flambeaux  (-boz). 
[Formerly  also,;?am6o;  <  P.  flambeau,  OP.  as  if 
*flambel,  dim.  of  flambe,  <  L.  flamma,  a  flame : 
see/ame,  m.]  1.  A  flaming  torch  of  any  kind ; 
specifically,  a  light  made  of 
thick  wicks  covered  with  wax 
or  other  inflammable  material, 
and  used  at  night  in  illumina- 
tions, processions,  etc. 

I  had  a  flambeau  in  my  hand,  and 
was  going  before  the  coach. 
State  Trials,  Count  Coningsmark  and 
[others,  an.  1632. 

2.  in  decorative  art,  a  candle- 
stick, especially  a  large  and 
showy  one,  as  of  bronze,  or  one 
of  decorative  material. — 3.  One 
of  the  set  of  kettles  used  in  the 
open-kettle  process  of  sugar- 
making,  so  called  because  the 
flames  of  the  furnace  strike 
it  with  most  force.  [Southern 
U.  8.] 

flamberg  (flam'berg),  n.  [G., 
prop,  flamberge,  <  OF.  flam- 
berge:  seeflamberge."]    Same  as 


Bronze  Flambeau, 
Florence.  —  The 
shield  bears  the 
Medici  arms. 


.,™...t,  ""  "J o flamberge. 

Cmgreve,  Mourning  Muse  of  Alexis,  flamberge  (P.  pron.  flon-berzh'), 

n.  [OF.,  a  large  sword,  said  to  be  <  flane,  side, 
+  MHG.  Gr.  bergen,  protect;  cf.  bainherg,  hau- 
berk, which  contain  the  same  second  element.] 
A  sword. 

flamboyancy  (flam-boi'an-si),  «.     [<  flamboy- 
an{t)  +  -cy.]    The  character  of  being flamboy- 

^?r'rrtll3Lro;  flamboyant  (flam -boi' ant)  a.  and  .  [<  P. 
flamboyant  (ef.  ME.  flaumbeande,  <  OP.  flam- 
beiant),  flaming,  in  arch,  flamboyant,  ppr.  of 
flamber, ■&a,TXLe:  seeflame,v.']    I.  a.  l.Tlaming. 

For  alio  the  blomes  of  the  bojes  were  blyknande  perles, 
&  alle  the  fruyt  in  tho  formes  of  flaumbeande  gemmes. 
Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  il.  1468. 

He  had  flamboyant  red  hair.  Harper's  Mag. ,  LXX  VI.  34. 

2.  Wavy;  having  a  waved  outline  like  that  of 
a  flame:  said  of  the  blades  of  certain  heavy 
swords  of  the  middle  ages,  and  of  the  Malay 
creese  and  similar  weapons.     Also  flaming. — 

3.  Inarch.:  (a)  Characterized  by  wavy,  flame- 
like tracery,  as  in  windows  and  openwork :  an 
epithet  applied  to  that  highly  ornate  or  florid 
style  of  French  medieval  architecture  which 


Diamonds  themselves  have  a  grain  or  a  fl^ky  contexture. 

Boyle. 
What  showers  of  mortal  hail,  whaty^a^  fires 
Burst  from  the  darkness  ! 

Watts,  Victory  of  the  Poles. 

flam^  (flam),  n.  and  v.    A  dialectal  form  of  flame. 
Compare  flamb. 

flam^  (flam),  «.  and  o,     _ 

haps  from  the  dial,  and  former  E.  pronunciation 
oi  flame  (ef.  sham,  similarly  from  shame);  flam 
would  then  be  equiv.  to  '  glitter,'  which,  with  or 
without  a  disparaging  adjective,  is  often  used 
in  the  sense  of  a  false  show,  illusion,  delusion ; 
ef.  E.  dial,  flam-new,  i.  e.,  fixe-new,  brand-new: 
see  flam^,  flame.  See  flimflam.']  I,  n.  1.  A 
delusion;  an  illusory  pretext ;  a  deception;  a 
falsehood;  a  lie. 

With  some  new  flam  or  other,  nothing  to  the  matter. 
And  such  a  frown  as  would  sinl^all  before  her, 
She  takes  her  chamber. 

Fletcher,  Humorous  Lieutenant,  iv.  1. 
Bell.  Can  your  drunken  friend  keep  a  secret? 
M&rry.  If  it  be  a  truth ;  but  it  prove  a  lye,  a  flann,  a 
wheadle,  'twill  out ;  ■  I  shall  tell  it  the  next  man  I  meet. 

Sedley,  Bellamira. 


Hence — 4.  Figuratively,  of  style,  dress,  and 
the  like,  florid;  conspicuous;  showy:  as,  a 
flamboyant  rhetoric. 

II.  n.  A  name  given  in  the  West  Indies  to 
several  plants  with  brilliantly  colored  flowers, 
as  Cwsalpinia  pulcherrima,  Poindana  regia,  and 
Erythrina  Corallodendron. 
flamboyantly  (flam-boi'ant-li),  adv.  In  a 
flamboyant  style ;  showily ;  flaringly.' 

Herc'less  wore  also  a  bright-blue  cravat,  flamboyantly 
tied.  The  Century,  XXXV.  679. 

flame  (flam),  n.  [Also  dial,  flam,  flamb ;  <  ME. 
flambe,  flaumbe,  flaume,  flawme,  <  OP.  flambe, 
flamme,  flame,  P.  flambe  =  Pr.  flama  =  Sp.  llama 
=  Pg.  flamma  =  It.  flamma  =  D.  vlam  =  MLG. 
flamma  =  MHG.  ivlamme,  flamme,  G,  flamme  = 
Sw.  flamma  =  Dan.  flamme,  flame,  <  L.  flamma, 
a  flame,  blaze,  blazing  fire,  orig,  *flagma,  < 
■\^ ''flaginflagrare,hwni,'bla,ze:  seefiagrant.  Cf. 
phlegm (toimeily also flem, etc.). 2  1.  Ablaze; 
vapor  in  combustion ;  hydrogen  or  any  inflam- 
mable gas  in  a  state  of  visible  combustion.  Flame 
is  attended  with  great  heat,  and  generally  with  the  evo- 
lution of  much  light ;  but  the  temperature  may  be  in- 
tense when  the  light  is  feeble,  as  is  the  case  with  the  flame 
of  burning  hydrogen  gas.  The  flame  of  a  burning  body,  as 
of  a  candle,  may  be  divided  into  three  zones :  an  inner  zone, 
containing  chiefly  unburned  gas ;  a  central,  containing  par- 
tially burned  gas ;  and  an  outer,  in  which  the  gas  is  com- 
pletely consumed  tiy  combination  with  the  oxygen  of  tlie 
air.  The  luminosity  of  flame  depends  upon  the  presence  of 
soliS  matter  or  of  dense  gaseous  products  of  combustion. 
The  reducing  flame 
(as  of  a  blowpipe) 
is  that  part  of  the 
flame  which  is  defi- 
cient in  oxygen  for 
combustion  (RF  in 
figure),  and  which 

has  therefore  a  re-  |]  |l|  QF 

ducing  effect,  or,  in 
other  words,  tends 
to  deprive  the  sub- 
stance under  examination  of  oxygen ;  the  oawfiziny/aw* 
is  that  part  (OF  in  figure)  in  which  the  oxygen  is  in  excess, 
and  which  exerts  the  opposite  or  oxidizing  effect.    Iiie 
distinction  is  important  in  blowpipe  analysis. 

There  ben  7  places  that  brennen  and  that  casten  oat 

dyverse  flavmtes  and  dy verse  colour.  .. 

MandevUle,  Travels,  p.  S6, 

And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  unto  hun  in  a  /ten" 
of  fire  out  of  the  midst  of  a  bush.  Ex.  uL  i 

Jove,  Prometheus'  theft  allow; 
Ihe  flames  he  once  stole  from  thee,  grant  him  "?"•, 

2.  pi.  In  her.,  a  conventional  representation 
of  fire,  seldom  borne  as  an  Independent  bear- 
ing, but  accompanying  the  phenix,  the  sala- 
mander, the  fire-ball,  and  the  like.  Wheii  ol 
any  other  tincture  than  gules,  this  must  Be 
mentioned  in  the  blazon.  Figuratively--<3- 
Brilliant  light;  scintillating  luster ;  flame-like 
color  or  appearance. 

That  jewel  of  the  purest /amc.  „ 

Cowper,  Friendship,  at.  2. 

When  on  my  bed  the  moonlight  falls  .  .  . 

Thy  marble  bright  in  dark  appears, 
Asslowly  steals  a  silver /tome  • 
Along  the  letters  of  thy  name.  ^, 

Tennyson,  In  Memorlam,  WU. 


flame 

4.  Heat  or  ardor  of  emotion  or  passion ;  warmth 
of  feeling;  specifically,  the  passion  of  love; 
ardent  love. 

Put  in  her  tender  heart  the  aapiimg  flame 

01  golden  sov'reignty.  Shale,  Kioh.  III.,  Iv.  i. 

In  Tain  I  strove  to  check  my  growing  Flame, 
Or  shelter  Passion  under  Friendship's  Name. 

Prior,  Oelia  to  Damon. 
One  great  Genius  often  catches  the  FUrnie  from  another, 
and  writes  in  his  spii'it.  Addison,  Spectator,  No.  339. 

Drink  ye  to  her  that  each  loves  best. 
And  If  you  nurse  aflame 
^  That's  told  but  to  her  mutual  breast. 

We  will  not  ask  her  name. 

Cajmpbell,  Drink  ye  to  her. 

6.  Angry  or  hostile  excitement;  'bviming  ani- 
mosity; contentious  rage  or  strife. 

lYom  breathing/aTnes  against  the  Christians,  none  more 
ready  than  be  [Paul]  to  undergo  them  for  Christ. 

StUlin^fleet,  Sermons,  I.  iv. 

While  the  West  was  thus  rising  to  confront  the  king,  the 
North  was  all  in  dtfla/me  behind  him. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  ix. 

6.  An  object  of  the  passion  of  love:  as,  she 
was  my  first  flame,    [Colloq.  ] 

I  suppose  she  was  an  oliflam^  of  the  Colonel's,  for  their 
meeting  was  uncommonly  ceremonious  and  tender. 

Thackeray,  Newcomes,  xxii. 

7.  The  gleam  appearing  at  night  from  a  school 
of  herrings.  [Eng.] — 8.  The  geometrid  moth, 
Anticlea  rubiaata :  a  collectors'  name.  [Eng.] 
— ^e  manometric  flames  of  Konig.  See  marwmet- 
ric.  =  Syn.    1.  Flame,  Light,  Flash,  Blaze,  Flare,  Glare. 

-  Flame  and  liffht  are  generic  words,  while  the  others  are 
specific.  A  flash  is  a  flame  or  emitted  light  of  very  short 
continuance:  aB,the  flash ot  gunpowder;  the yJasA  from  a 
revolving  light.  A  blaze  is  a  quick,  hot,  bright,  or  com- 
paratively large  flame.  A  glare  is  a  broad  and  especially 
a  painfully  bright  light :  as,  the  glare  of  a  conflagration ; 
and  hence  a  fierce  look :  as,  the  glare  in  the  eyes  of  a  wild 
beast.  Abjure  is  a  sudden  or  fitful  gZare.  ii'iome  especial- 
ly implies  heat.    See  glarel,  v,  i. 

flame  (flam),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  flamed,  ppr. 
flaming.  [Also  dial,  flam,  flamm,  flamb  ;  <  ME. 
flamben,  flaumben,  flawmen,  rarely  flamen, 
flame,  shine,  glitter,  <  OF.  flamber,  flamer,  P. 
flamber  =  It.  fiammare  =  T>.  vlammen  =  MHG. 
vlammen,  G.  flammen  =  Sw.  flamma  =  Dan. 
fiamme,  <  L.  flammare,  flame,  blaze,  burn,  tr. 
inflame,  kindle,  incite,  <  fla/mma,  a  flame.  Cf . 
inflame.']  I.  intrans.  1.  To  emit  a  flame; 
burst  into  flame ;  blaze. 

Auster  and  Boreas,  lusting  furiously 
Vnder  hot  Cancer,  make  two  clouds  to  clash, 
Whence  th'  aire  at  mid-night  ^?7tes  with  lightning  flash. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  i.  1. 

The  Ashes,  which,  falling  upon  some  parched  combus- 
tible Matter,  began  toflam£  and  spread. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  iii.  21. 

The  sun  was  burning  hot,  and,  upon  rubbing  two  sticks 

together,  in  half  a  minute  they  both  took  fire,  and  flamed, 

Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  I.  171. 

3.  To  shine  like  flame ;  glow  with  the  brilliancy 
of  flame;  flash. 

You  do  but  flatter ;  there  is  anger  yet 
Flames  in  your  eyes. 

Bean.  andFl.,  Thierry  and  Theodoret,  iii.  2. 

The  crown 
And  both  the  wings  are  made  of  gold,  andyZom^ 
At  sunrise  till  the  people  in  far  fields  .  .  . 
Behold  it.  Tennyson,  Holy  Grail. 

All  the  woods  did /cone 
With  autumn. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  III.  67. 

3.  To  break  out  in  violence  of  passion. 

Much  was  he  moved  at  that  ruefuU  sight ; 
kaifjam'd  with  zeale  of  vengeance  inwardly. 

,  F.  Q.,  V.  i.  U. 


When  a  man  stands . . .  combustible  and  ready  to  ytoi* 
upon  every  thing  that  touches  him,  life  is  as  uneasy  to  him- 
BeU  as  it  is  to  aU  about  him.      Steele,  Spectator,  No.  438. 
When  he  flouted  a  statesman's  error,  or  flamed  at  a  pub- 
lic wrong.  Tennyson,  The  Wreclt. 

To  flame  up,  out,  or  forth,  to  burst  into  flame  suddenly ; 
hence,  to  break  out  in  a  sudden  passion,  as  in  resenting 
an  insult;  become  violently  excited,  as  any  of  the  pas- 
sions; manifest  renewed  vigor,  as  decaying  or  expiring 
vitality. 

Tl,trans.  It.  Tobum,  as  with  a  flame;,  singe; 
baste.  Beiei  fliomb,  V. — Sf.  To  inflame;  hence, 
to  excite. 

And  since  their  courage  is  so  notily  fla/m'd, 
This  morning  we'll  behold  the  champions 
Within  the  list. 

Shirley  (and  Fletcher !),  Coronation,  ii. 

Our  thoughts 
Are  flmned  with  charity. 

Shirley,  Grateful  Servant,  v.  2. 
of.  To  cause  to  shine. 

FUmhe  doun  the  doleful  light  of  thyn  influence, 
Eemembring  thy  seruants  for  thy  magnificence. 

A  Balade  of  our  Ladle,  1.  65. 

4.  In  technical  use,  to  subject  to  the  action 
of  Are  or  flame ;  scorch ;  singe. 
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The  pipette  is  flrst  thoroughly  sterilized  by  flaming 
every  portion  of  it.    Dolley,  Bacteria  Investigation,  p.  69. 
AtteT  flaming  [that  is,  being  passed  over  the  flame]  the 
pieces  [hides]  are  successively  laid  on  an  inclined  table 
exposed  to  the  fire.  are.  Diet.,  III.  88. 

Flamed  flowers,  a  florists'  term  applied  to  flowers  the 
petals  of  which  have  a  bold  dash  of  color  down  the  center. 

flame-bearer  (flam'bar"6r),  n.  1.  One  who 
bears  flame  or  light.— 2.  Abook-name  of  hum- 
ming-birds of  the  genus  Selaspkorus. 

flame-bed  (flam'bed),  n.  A  flue-space  under  a 
boiler,  usually  low  and  wide. 

flame-bridge  (flam'brij),  n.  A  wall  beneath  a 
steam-boiler  or  heater  which  rises  to  within  a 
short  distance  of  its  lower  surface,  and  thus 
compels  the  flame  or  heated  gases  to  pass  along 
in  contact  with  that  surface. 

flame;Cell  (flam'sel),  n.  A  formation  of  the 
terminations  of  the  excretory  system  of  some 
trematoid  worms. 

The  spaces  between  the  round  connective-tissue  cells  of 
the  body  are  stellate  in  form,  and  into  these  the  finest  ex- 
cretory tubules  open  by  funnels,  into  each  of  which  pro- 
jects a  vibratile  oilium,  thus  constituting  the  flame-cells. 
Enoyc.  Brit.,  XXIII.  636. 

flame-chamber  (flam'cham'''b6r),  n.  In  a  fur- 
nace, the  space  immediately  behind  the  bridge, 
in  which  the  combustion  of  the  inflammable 
gases  that  pass  over  the  bridge  is  or  ought  to 
be  completed.  JRanUne,  Steam  Engine,  §  304. 
See  flxime-bridge. 
flame-color  (flam'kul'''gr)  ,n.  A  bright  reddish- 
orange  color,  like  that  of  clear  flame  from  wood. 
The  flrst  was  Splendour  in  a  robe  ol  flame-colour. 

B.  Jonson,  Masques  at  Court. 
Down  from  the  casement  over  Arthur,  smote 
Flam^-colour,  vert,  and  azure,  in  three  rays. 

Tennyson,. Coming  of  Arthur. 

flame-colored  (flam'kul'''ord),  a.     Of  the  color 
of  flames. 
A  fair  hot  wench  in  flame-coloured  taffata. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  i.  2. 

flame-enginet  (flam'en'''jin),  n.    A  gas-engine. 

flame-eyed  (flam'id),  a.     Having  eyes  like  a 

flame ;  with  bright-shining  eyes ;  angry-eyed. 

Nor  silent  deserts,  nor  the  sullen  grave. 
Where  fla/me-ey'd  Fury  means  to  smite,  can  save. 

Quarles,  Emblems. 

flame-flcwer  (flam'flou''''6r),  n.  A  name  of 
species  of  Zniphofla  (Tritoma),  bulbous  plants 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Also  called  reti- 
Jiot-polcer. 
flameless  (flam'les),  a.  [,<  flame  + -less.']  Des- 
titute of  flame. 

Detests  his  sanctuary,  and  forsakes 

Kis  flameless  altar.  Sandys,  Lament,  p.  4. 

flamelet  (flam'let),  n.  [<  flame  +  -let]  A  lit- 
tle flame. 

The  Yule-log  cracked  in  the  chimney,  .  .  . 
And  the Jlamelets  flapped  and  flickered. 

Longfellow,  King  Witlaf  s  Drinking  Horn. 

flamen  (fla'men),  n.  [L.  flamen,  {fldmm-),  per- 
hapsorig.*jflafirme»(hewhobumsthesaerifloes?) 
(ef.  flamma,  orig.  *flagma,  flame),  <  -/  *flag  in 
flagrare,  bum :  see^ame,  n.]  In  Bom.  antiq.,  a 
priest  devoted  to  the  service  of  one  particular 
deity.  Originally  there  were  three  priests  so  called :  the 
flamen  Dialu,  consecrated  to  Jupiter ;  the  flamen  Martla- 
lis,  sacred  to  Mars ;  and  the  flmoien  Quirinalis,  who  super- 
intended the  rites  of  Quirinus  or  Romulus.  The  number 
was  gradually  increased  to  fifteen,  but  the  original  three 
retained  priority  in  point  of  rank,  being  styled  majores, 
and  elected  from  among  the  patricians,  while  the  other 
twelve,  called  minores,  were  elected  from  the  plebeians. 
Their  characteristic  dress  included  the  cap  called  the 
apex,  the  robe  called  the  Icena,  and  a  wreath  of  laurel. 
Seld-shown  fiamens 
Do  press  among  the  popular  throngs. 

ShaM.,  Cor.,  ii.  1. 

A  drear  and  dying  sound 
Affrights  the  Flam^ns  at  their  service  quaint. 

MUton,  Nativity,  I.  194. 

flamenship  (fla'men -ship),  ».  [<  flamen  + 
-ship.]    The  office  or  dignity  of  a  flamen. 

C  Claudius,  the  arch  flamine  of  Jupiter,  lost  his  flamine- 
shiv  and  was  deprived  of  that  sacerdotall  dignitie,  because 
he  had  committed  an  error  in  sacrificing,  when  hee  should 
minister  and  distribute  the  inwards  of  the  beast. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Livy,  p.  601. 

flame-of-the-woods  (flam 'ov-the-wudz')  n. 
The  Ixora  coccinea,  a  rubiaceous  shrub  ot  India, 
frequently  cultivated  in  tropical  gardens  for  its 
large  scarlet  flowers. 

flame-stop  (flam'stop),  n.    Same  as  fire-bndge. 

flame-tree  (flam'tre),  n.  1.  The  Nuytsiaflori- 
bunda  of  western  Australia,  a  loranthaceous 
tree  with  numerous  brilUant  orange-colored 
flowers.  Also  called  ^r-e-iree.— 3.  TheStercu- 
lia  aeerifoUa  of  New  South  Wales. 

flamfewst,  n.  pi.    Kickshaws;  trifles.    Dawes. 
Voyd  ye  fro  these  flamfews,  quoa  the  God. 

Stanihurst,  Conceites,  p.  138. 


fiammeous 

flamlneous  (fla-min'f-us),  a.  [Prop.  *flamini- 
ous,  <  li.  fl^minius,  of  or  belonging  to  a  flamen: 
see  flamen.]  Pertaining  to  a  flamen;  flamini- 
eal. 

flaming  (fla'ming),  p.  a.     [Ppr.  of  flame,  v.  i.] 

1.  Of  a  bright  or  gaudy  color,  as  bright  red  or 
bright  orange. 

Behold  it  like  an  ample  curtain  spread. 

Now  streak'd  and  glowing  with  the  morning  red ; 

Anon  at  noon  inflaming  yellow  bright. 

And  chusing  sable  for  the  peaceful  night.      Prior. 

2.  Same  SiS  flamboyant,  2. 

Some  of  the  sword  blades  are  marvellously  watered,  sev- 
eral are  sculptured  in  half  relief  with  hunting  scenes,  and 
others  are  strangely  shaped,  teethed  like  a  saw,  and^Tn- 
ing  (flamboyant).     G.  C.  M.  Bvrdwood,  Indian  Arts,  II.  6. 

3.  Tending  to  excite;  violent;  vehement:  as, 
a  flamimg  harangue. 

flamingly  (fla'ming-U),  adv.  In  a  flaming  man- 
ner ;  with  great  show  or  vehemence ;  passion- 
ately. 

How  massie  and  sententious  is  Solomon  in  his  Proverbs  I 
how  quaint  andJUvmingly  amorous  in  the  Canticles  I 

Feltham,  Kesolves,  i.  20. 

flamingo  (fla-ming'go),  n.  [=  D.  G.  Dan.  Sw. 
flamingo,  <  Pg.  flamingo,  formerly  flMmengo  = 
8p.  j?ame»co,  a  flamingo,  anaccom.,  simulating 
Pg.  Flamengo,  Sp.  Mameneo,  a  Fleming,  in  P. 
Flamand  (see  Fleming),  of  Pr.  flammant,  flam- 
bant,  OF.  flaman,  also  flambant,  P.  flamant,  a 
flamingo,  lit.  flaming,  blazing,  in  allusion  to  its 
scarletplumage;ppr.of  Pr.^(MKar=OP.^ame?', 
etc., flame, blaze:  Beeflame,v.]  Anybirdof  the 
tajmiijPhoenicopteridoe:  so  called  from  the  red  or 

flaming  color. 
Flamingos  have 
extremely  long 
slender  legs  and 
neck,  a  relatively 
small  body,  and 
large  head,  with  a 
heavy  bill  bent  ab- 
ruptly in  the  mid- 
dle and  furnished 
with  lamellse  like 
a  duck's.  The  feet 
are  webbed,  and 
the  whole  struc- 
ture is  intermedi- 
ate between  that  of 
grallatorial  birds, 
like  herons  and 
storks,  and  natato- 
rial birds,  like  the 
duck  tribe.  They 
thus  constitute  a 
superfamily  group, 
called  Amphimx)r- 
phce,  from  the 
equivocal  struc- 
ture. There  are  about  eight  species,  of  which  the  beat- 
known  is  the  common  flamingo  of  the  old  world,  Phoeni- 
copterus  antiquorum.  The  red  flamingo  of  tropical  and 
subtropical  America  is  P.  ruber;  the  African  species  is  P. 
Tninor.  There  are  two  peculiar  to  South  America,  P.  igni- 
paUiatus  and  P.  andinus.  Details  of  structure  have  caused 
the  erection  of  four  genera  for  these  birds. 
flamingo-plant  (fla-ming'go-plant),  n.  The 
Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  a  greenhouse  plant 
having  a  bright-scarlet  spathe  and  spadix, 
whence  the  name. 

Flaminian  (fla-min'i-an),  a.  Pertaining  to, 
Caius  Plaminiiis  (died  217  b.  c),  a  Roman  cen- 
sor.— Flaminian  road  (Latin  Via  Flajnvnia),  an  ancient 
Boman  road  constructed  from  Home  to  Ariminum  in  the 
censorship  of  Caius  Flaminius,  220  B.  0. 
flaminical  (fla-min'i-kal),  a.  [<  Ij.  flamen  (fla- 
min-),  flamen,  +  -ic-at:  see  flamineovs.]  Per- 
taining to  a  Roman  flamen  or  to  his  office  and 
duties. 

How  have  they  disflgur'd  and  def  ac't  that  more  then  an- 
gelick  brightnes,  the  unclouded  serenity  of  Christian  Keli- 
gion,  with  the  dark  overcasting  of  superstitious  coaps  and 
flaminical  vestures  1     Milton,  Church-Government,  ii.  2. 

flammabilityt(flam-a-bil'i-ti),  n.  [iflammable: 
see  -bility.]  The  quality  61  being  inflammable ; 
inflammability. 

Proceeding  from  the  sulphur  of  bodies  torrifled  —  that 
is,  the  oily,  fat,  and  unctuous  parts  wherein  consist  the 
principles  of  fkmvmdbility. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  vi.  12. 

flammable!  (flam'a-bl),  a.  [<  L.  as  if  *flamma- 
bilis,  <  flammare,  flame:  see  flame,  v.]  Capa- 
ble of  being  kindled  into  flame ;  inflammable. 
Smart. 

fiammationt  (fla-ma'shon),  n.  [<  L.  as  if  *flamr- 
matio(n-),  <.  flammare,' S.ame:  see  flame,  v.] 
The  act  of  setting  on  fire,  or  of  inflaming. 

White  or  crystalline  arsenick,  being  artificial,  and  sub- 
limed with  salt,  will  not  endure  jtommaJwrn. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  ii.  5. 

flammeoust  (flam 'f -us),  a.     [<  'h.  flammeus, 
flaming,  fiery,  <  flamma,  a  flame :  see  flame,  ».] 
Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  flame;  like  flame. 
This/(om»i«ous  light  is  not  over  all  the  body  [of  the  glow- 
worm]. Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iii.  27, 


Red  Flamingo  {Phcemcafiierus  ruber). 


flammiferous 

flanuniferoust  (fla-mif' e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  flammi- 
fer,  <  flamma,  flame,  +"ferre  =  E.  6earl.]  Pro- 
ducing flame.  Coles,  1717. 
flanuniTOinous  (fla-miv'o-mus),  a.  [<  L.  /am- 
mivomus,  vomiting  flames,  <  flamma,  flame,  + 
vomere,  vomit.]  Vomiting  flames,  as  a  volcano. 
Coles,  1717.     [Rare.] 

Sure  Vulcan's  shop  is  here  — 
Hark,  how  the  anvils  thunder  round  the  dens 
Flammimmous  I  W.  Thompson,  Sickness,  iii. 

flammulated  (flam'u-la-ted),  a.  [<  L.  flammu- 
la,  a  little  flame:  see  flammule.']  In  ornith., 
pervaded  with  a  reddish  color;  ruddy;  redden- 
ed :  as,  the  flammulated  owl.  Scops  flammeola. 

flammule  (flam'iil),  ».  [<  L.  flMmmula,  a  little 
flame,  dim.  of  flamma,  a  flame:  see/a»ie.]  A 
little  flame ;  specifically,  one  of  the  little  flames 
associated  in  pictures,  etc.,  with  Chinese  and 
Japanese  gods  and  other  sacred  Ijeings,  to 
whose  superhuman  nature  they  testify  in  the 
manner  of  the  aureole  and  nimbus. 

flamy  (fla'mi),  a.  l<  flame  +  -2/I.]  Pertaining 
to,  consisting  of,  or  like  flame. 

My  thoughts,  imprison'd  in  my  secret  woes, 
With^my  breaths  do  issue  oft  In  sound. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Yonder  cloud  behold, 
Whose  sarcenet  skirts  are  edged  with  tomj;  gold. 

Pope,  Punciad,  iii.  254. 

How  gloriously  about  the  sinking  sun 
The /am;/  clouds  are  gathered ! 

Bryant,  Tale  of  Cloudland. 

flan^  (flan),  n.  [So.,  also  flann;  <  Icel.  flfan,  a 
rushing ;  cf .  flana,  rush  heedlessly.]  1 .  A  sud- 
den gust  of  wind  from  the  land;  a  flaw. 

The'  the  wind  be  not  so  strong,  there  will  come  Jlanns 
and  blasts  oif  the  land. 

Brand,  Description  of  Shetland,  p.  81. 

2.  Smoke  driven  down  the  chimney  hy  gusts 

of  wind. 
flan^  (flan),  V.  <j  pret.  and  pp.  flanned,  ppr. 

flunning.     [<  OP.  flan,  a  loophole,  embrasure; 

prob.  avar.  oiflanc,  side:  eeeflanlc^.']  laarch., 

to  splay  or  bevel  internally,  as  a  window-jamb, 
flan*  (flan),  M.    [Origin  obscure.]  A  small  round 

net  for  covering  the  openings  of  rabbit-burrows 

when  the  rabbits  are  hunted  with  ferrets. 

After  the  holes  are  .  .  .  covered  with  purse-nets,  called 
Jtane,  the  ferret  should  be  put  in. 

W,  B,  Daniel,  !Rural  Sports. 

flan*  (F.  pron.  floii),  n.  [F.,  <  OF.  flan,  flon, 
flaon  (later  also  flanc),  a  blank  for  coining ;  a 
particular  use  of  flaon,  a  cake,  tart,  >  E.  flawn : 
see  flawn.'\  A  piece  of  metal  shaped  ready  to 
form  a  coin,  but  not  yet  stamped  by  the  die. 
Same  as  blank,  9. 

These  Syracusan  bronze  coins  were  extensively  used  in 
Sicily,  chiefly  by  the  Sikel  towns,  as  blanks  or  Jlans  on 
which  to  strike  their  own  types. 

B.  V.  Head,  Historia  Numorum,  p.  157. 

flancardt,  n.  [<  OF.  flancard,  also  flancart, 
flanchara,  armor  for  the  flanks  of  a  horse  (of. 
flancart,  adj.,  of  the  flank  or  side),  <  flanc,  side, 
flank:  see  flanlc\  n.']  In  armor,  plated  armor 
for  the  flanks  of  a  war-horse.  Also  flanchard. 
Compare  flanclier. 

Some  had  the  mainferres,  the  close  gantlettes,  the  guis- 
settes,  the  fiarwardes  di'oped  &  gutted  with  red,  and  other 
had  tliem  spekeled  grene.  Hall,  Hen.  IV.,  an.  1. 

flanch  (flaneh),  n.  [An  assibilated  form  of 
flank^,  further  altered  to  flange:  see  flank\ 
flange."]     1.  A  projection;  a  flange. 

A  carefully  made  piston  .  .  .  having  &fianch  rising  four 
or  five  inches,  and  extending  completely  around  its  cir- 
cumference. Thurston,  Steam-Engine,  p.  64. 

2.  In  "her.,  a  bearing  composed  of  a  part  of  the 
field  bounded  by  a  curve  projecting  boldly  into 
the  field  from  one  side  and  nearly  reaching  the 
fesse-point.  in  some  continental  systems  of  heraldry 
the  flaneh  is  bordered  by  straight  lines  meeting  in  a  right 
angle,  and  therefore  resembling  a  pile,  but  less  acutely 
pointed.  Flanches  are  always  borne  in  pairs,  and  the  es- 
cutcheon so  charged  is  most  commonly  blazoned  fianched. 
See  cut  under  ^TicAed.  klao  Jianqxce  a.nd  fiaunm.  Com- 
pare fiasque. 
flancnardt,  n.  Same  as  flancard. 
flanched  (flancht),  a.  in  her.,  charged  with  a 
pair  of  flanches.  The  tincture  of  the  flaneh  is  men- 
tioned in  the  blazon,  and  it  often  hap- 
pens that  instead  of  a  single  tincture 
the  surface  of  the  flaneh  is  covered  with 
bearings  identifled  with  some  person 
other  than  the  bearer.  Sometimes  the 
flanches  are  charged  with  the  ancestral 
arms  of  the  bearer,  and  their  position 
on  these  limited  parts  of  the  field  is 
an  early  form  of  denoting  cadency,  or 
perhaps  illegitimacy.  Also  flanked, 
fiatiqued. 

[ME.  flauncher,  <  OF.  flanchiere, 
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side,  flank :  see  ^a»fci.]  In  armor,  housing  for 
the  flanks  of  a  war-horse.  Also  flauncher. 
Compare  flancard. 

flanconade,  fianconnade  (flang-ko-nad'),  n. 
[F.,  <  flanc,  flank,  side.]  In  fencing,  the  ninth 
and  last  thrust,  usually  aimed  at  the  side.  Ro- 
lando (ed.  Forsyth). 

flandanf ,  n.  A  kind  of  pinner  attached  to  the 
cap  or  bonnet  worn  by  women  toward  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Will  it  not  be  convenient  to  attack  your  fltmdwn,  first, 
says  the  maid?    More  anger  yet?  still  military  terms  ? 

I>unlon,  Ladies'  Diet. 


flank 

flange-'wheel  (flanj'hwel),  «.  A  car-  or  oa^ 
riage-wheel  having  a  guide-flange  on  one  or 
both  sides  of  the  tread. 

flanging-machine  (flan'jing-ma-shen'),  ».  a 
machine  for  bending  the  edges'  of  boiler-iron 
ship-plates,  or  sheet-metal  to  form  a  curved  or 
bent  edge  or  flange.  For  pipes  and  hollowware  such 
machines  aremadeinthe  form  of  a  revolving  mechanism 


Flanderert, » 

of  Flanders. 


[<  i^toM(fer-s  + -erl.]    A  native 
See  Fleming. 


Flanched  Gules. 


flanchert,  «... 
housing  for  the  flanks  of  a  war-horse,  <  flanc, 


These  German  colonists  are,  in  a  yet  existing  document, 
referred  to  as  Flamderers.       Contemporary  Sev.,  LI.  328. 

Flanders  brick.    See  hrick^. 
Flandrisht,  «•    [ME.  Flaundrisch;  <  Flander-s 
+  -jsfel.]     Flemish. 

Uppon  his  heed  a  JFlaundrisch  bever  hat. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  272. 

flanerie  (fla-ne-re'),  n.  [P.,  Kfldner,  lounge, 
gossip :  seefldneti/r.']  Lounging ;  the  idle,  saun- 
tering life  of  a  fldneur. 

It  is  by  the  aimless  fldn&rie  which  leaves  you  free  to  fol- 
low capriciously  every  hint  of  entertainment,  that  you  get 
to  know  Rome.      H.  James,  Jr.,  Trans.  Sketches,  p.  126. 

flaneur  (fla-ner'),  n.  [F.,  a  lounger,  loiterer, 
(.fldner,  lounge,  loiter,  stroll  about,  dial,  gossip ; 
of.  Icel. /areo,  rush  heedlessly:  see^ani.]  An 
idle,  gossiping  saunterer;  one  who  habitually 
stroUs  about  idly. 

More  unlooked-for  happenings,  more  incidents  in  the 
drama  of  real  life  wiU  happen  before  midnight  to  the  in- 
dividuals who  compose  the  orderly  Boulevard  procession 
in  Paris  than  those  of  its  chaotic  Broadway  counterpart 
will  experience  in  a  month.  The  latter  are  not  really 
more  impressive,  because  they  are  apparently  all  running 
errands  and  include  uofAneurs.  The  fldneur  would  fare 
ill  should  anything  draw  him  into  the  stream. 

New  Princeton  Bev.,  VI.  93. 

flangl  (flang).  A  Scotch  and  obsolete  English 
preterit  ot  fling. 

fiang^  (flang),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  In  min- 
ing, a  two-pointed  pick. 

flange  (flanj),  n.     [A  later  form  of  ^a»c7i, which 
is    an    assibilated    form   of 
flank^:    see  flaneh,  flank^.]  ^%^ 

1.  A  projecting  edge,  rim,  or  i  T^  ^ 
rib  on  any  object,  as  the  rims 
by  which  cast-iron  pipes  are 
connected  together,  or  the 
marginal  projections  on  the 
tires  of  railroad-car  wheels 
to  keep  them  on  the  rails. — 

2.  A  strengthening  rib:  as, 
th.6  flange  of  a  fish-bellied  rail 
or  girder. —  3.  A  plate  placed 
over  the  end  of  a  pipe  or 
cylinder  to  close  it  partly  or 
wholly — Backing-up  flange,  a 
flange  or  collar  by  which  a  body  is 
held  firmly  to  its  seat  or  bearing. — 
Blank  flajige,  a  plate  used  to  close  Van^us  forms  of 
the-end  of  a  flanged  pipe.  Flanges. 

flange  (flanj),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  flanged,  ppr. 
flanging.  [<.  flange,  n.]  I.  imtj-ams.  1.  To  pro- 
ject out. 

I  have  seldom  looked  on  the  east  end  of  a  church  with 
more  complete  sympathy.  As  it  flanges  out  in  three  wide 
terraces,  and  settles  down  broadly  on  the  earth,  it  looks 
like  the  poop  of  some  great  old  battle-ship. 

R.  L.  Stevenson,  Inland  Voyage,  p.  188. 

2.  To  be  bent  into  a  flange ;  take  the  form  of  a 
flange. 

II.  trans.  To  furnish  with  a  flange ;  make  a 
flange  on. 

flange-gage  (flanj'gaj),  n.  In  rail.;  a  gage  for 
determining  the  correctness  of  the  distance 
between  the  inside  and  the  outside  of  flanges. 
Also  called  distance-gage.    Car-Builder's  Diet. 

flange-joint  (flanj'joint),  n.  A  joint  in  pipes, 
etc.,  made  by  two  flanges  bolted  together. 

flange-lip  (flanj'lip),  n.  In  rail.,  a  dovetailed 
projection  on  the  wheel-center  entering  into  a 
corresponding  groove  in  the  tire  to  hold  on  the 
flange  in  case  of  accident,  but  otherwise  sus- 
taining no  strain.     Car-Builder's  Diet. 

flange-pipe  (flanj 'pip),  n.  Pipe  of  which  the 
separate  lengths  or  sections  are  provided  with 
flanges,  so  that  the  ends  can  be  butted  and  held 
together  by  bolts. 

flange-rail  (flanj 'ral),  n,  A  railroad-rail  fur- 
nished with  a  flange  on  one  side  to  prevent 
the  wheels  of  locomotives  from  running  off  the 
line.  , 


Flanging-machine. 

which  presses  the  edge  of  the  tube  or  vessel  against  an 
anvil,  or  of  a  wheel  which  traverses  the  edge  of  the  ves- 
sel, bending  the  edge  back  as  it  advances.  In  other  forms, 
as  in  the  flanging-presB,  the  edge  of  a  flat  plate  is  bent  by 
direct  pressure  in  a  hydraulic  press. 

flanging-press  (flan'jing-pres),  n.  See  flanging- 
machine. 

flanfci  (flangk),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  flank,  flmnk, 
the  flank  (def .  1),  =  D.  flank  =  G.  Dan.  flankt 
=  Sw.  flank,  <  OP.  flanc,  P.  flanc  =  Pr.  flanc 
=  Sp.  Pg.Jlanco  =  It.  fianco,  <  ML.  flancm,  tiie 
side,  flank  (def.  1);  with  change  of  Tout.  Ai-to 
Eom.  jff-,  <  OHGr.  hlanca,  lanca,  lanka,  lancha, 
MHGr.  lanke,  lanche,  loin,  flank,  side,  =  MB. 
lanke,  lonke,  E.  dial,  lank,  the  groin :  see  lank'^. 
Bienoe  flaneh,  flange.']  I.  to.  1.  The  posterior 
part  of  either  side  of  an  animal,  between  the 
ribs  and  the  hip;  also,  the  thin  piece  of  flesh 
constituting  this  part. 

The  sides,  flankes,  and  bellie  [of  the  chameleon]  meet 
togither,  as  in  fishes.  Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  viii.  SS. 

The  two  kidneys,  and  the  fat  that  is  on  them,  which  is 
\}y  tile  flanks,  .  .  .  shall  he  take  away.  Lev.  ui.  4. 

And  nuzzling  in  his  flank,  the  loving  swine 
Sheath'd,  unaware,  the  tusk  in  his  soft  groin. 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1. 1115. 

2.  In  entom.,  the  pleura  or  side  of  an  insect's 
thorax. —  3.  Milit,  one  of  the  sides  of  an  army, 
or  of  auy  of  its  divisions,  as  a  brigade,  regi- 
ment, or  battalion:  as,  to  attack  the  enemy  on 
the  right  flank. 

When  to  right  and  left  the  front 
Divided,  and  to  either  ton*  retired. 

MUton,  P.  L.,  vi.  670. 

The  front  attack  was  kept  up  so  vigorously  that,  to  pre- 
vent the  success  of  these  attempts  to  get  on  our  Jlanki, 
the 'National  troops  were  compelled,  several  times,  to  take 
positions  to  the  rear  nearer  Pittsburg  landing. 

U.  S.  Grant,  Personal  Memohs,  L  340. 


Hence — 4.  A  side  of  anything:  as,  the  ^ 
of  a  building. 

Mountains  have  arisen  since 
With  cities  on  their*M*«. 

Tennyson,  Merlin  and  Vivien. 

5.  Id.  fort.,  that  part  of  a  bastion  which  reaches 
from  the  curtain  to  the  face,  or  any  part  of  a 
work  that  defends  another  work  by  a  fire  along 
the  outside  of  its  parapet.  See  cut  under  to- 
tion.—  6.  The  acting  surface  of  a  cog  inside 
the  pitch-line. —  7.  pi.  In/arrjerw,  awrenehor 
any  other  injury  to  the  back  of  a  horse.— 8.  In 
leather-manuf.,  the  part  of  a  hide  from  the  side 
of  a  beast. 

The  parts  of  hides  are  called  butts,  backs,  JUmki,  etc., 
and  form  grades  of  thickness  and  quality. 

C.  T.  Dams,  Leather,  p.  38. 

Open  flank,  in  fort.,  that  part  of  the  flank  which  is  cov- 
ered by  the  orillon.    Stocqueler. 

II.  a.  Pertainingtoaflankorside.  (a)  Form- 
ing a  part  of,  or  cut  from,  the  flank:  as,  a  flank  pleje  01 
meat,  (b)  Situated  on  the  flank  or  at  the  side :  as,  a  iww 
file  or  company  of  a  regiment  or  battalion,  (c)  In  a  direc- 
tion toward  or  from  one  of  the  flanks :  as,  a  /an*  attMS 
or  defense;  a.  flank  movement.— Flank  Sle.  »eem- 
—Flank  march,  a  march  made  parallel  or  obliquely  w 
an  enemy's  position,  with  the  intention  of  ttoeaterang™ 
turning  it,  or  of  attacking  him  on  the  Bmk.-r^^J„i 
trols,  patrols  which  operate  parallel  to  and  in  ironi  ui 
the  flanks  of  an  army,  or  body  of  armed  men,  to  secure 
information  regarding  the  country  and  tlie  taovmmim 
the  enemy,  and  to  protect  the  main  body  from  «"rP"*"/ 
giving  timely  notice  of  an  intended  attack  on  «»»  ""J^ 
-Fllnk  (or  flanque)  point,  m  her.,  same  as  basepmM 
(which  see,  under  poin£).  ,  «   Ji„„, 

flanki  (flangk),  V.  [=  D.  flankeren=  G.  J^ 
kiren  =  Dan.  JUmkere  =  Sw.  flankera,  <  i-J^:r. 
quer  =  Sp.  Pg.  flanquear  =  It.  flmcare,  ii»m. 
from  the  noun.  Cff.  flange,  v.]  I.  fj*"^;;^ 
To  stand  or  be  placed  or  posted  at  the  b»^ 


flank 

or  side  of;  border  at  the  side  or  sides:  as,  the 
JUmking  troops  of  an  army. 

Repentance,  Hope,  and  hearty-milde  Humility, 
Dooliank  the  wmgs  of  Faith'a  triumpliant  Carr. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Triumph  ol  Faith,  i.  15. 
Where  stately  colonnades  are  flanked  with  trees. 

Pitt,  Epistle  to  J.  Pitt. 
With  its  two  little  angels,  and  its  four  flanking  saints. 
v.  6.  Mitchell,  Bound  Together,  ii. 
Speeiflcally — 2.  Milit.:  (a)  To  attack  or  threat- 
en the  side  or  flank  of;  place  troops  so  as  to 
ooiamand,  threaten,  or  attack  the  naiik  of. 

The  British  light  companies  were  sent  out  to  great  dis- 
tances, as  flanlcing  parties ;  but  who  was  to  ftanJc  the 
flankers?  Everett,  Orations,  I.  91. 

(6)  To  pass  round  or  turn  the  flank  of;  march 
or  move  along  or  past  one  side  of,  as  an  oppos- 
ing army,  (c)  To  secure  or  guard  the  flank  of: 
as,  they^nfced!  their  position  with  abattis. 

The  ditch  without  hewn  down  exceeding  broad,  and  of 
an  incredible  profundity,  strongly  flanht,  and  not  wanting 
what  fortifications  can  doe.        Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  182. 

II,  intrans.  To  occupy  a  flank  position;  bor- 
der; touch:  with  on. 

That  side,  which  flanks  on  the  sea  and  haven,  needs  no 
art  to  fortify  it.         Butler,  Eemains  (Thyer's  ed.),  i.  417. 

flank^t  (flangk),  n.  [<  ME.  flaunhe,  a  spark  or 
flake  (of  fire),  prob.  <  Sw.  flanka,  a  flake,  a 
clod:  a  nasalized  form  of  Norw.  flak,  Sw.  fl^ga, 
etc.,  E.  flake^:  see  yJafcel.  Hardly  connected 
with  Dan.  flunke,  gleam,  sparkle,  G.  dial. 
,  a  spark,  Gr.  flmken,  fl,mkern,  equiv.  to 
_"itmfceZ»,  gleam,  sparkle.  Ci.  flanker^,'] 
'a  spark' or  flake  of  fire. 

The  rayn  rueled  adoun,  ridlande  thilcke 
Of  f elle  flaunlees  of  fyr  and  flakes  of  soufre. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  953. 

Flankes  of  fier.  Holinshed,  Chron.,  Ireland,  p.  143. 

flankard  (flang'kard), ».  [<  flank^  +  -ard.  Cf . 
jUmcard,  of  same  ult.  origin.]  Among  sports- 
men, one  of  the  knobs  or  nuts  in  the  flanks  of 
a  deer. 

flanked  (flangkt),  a.  In  her.,  same  as  flinched; 
especially,  having  flanches  of  the  pointed  or 
angular  form. 

flaiierl  (flang'kSr),  n.  l<  flank,  v.,  +  -er^.  Cf. 
OF.  flanchere  (def.  2).]  1.  One  who  or  that 
which  flanks,  as  a  skirmisher  or  body  of  troops 
employed  on  the  flank  of  an  army  to  reconnoiter 
or  guard  a  line  of  march,  or  a  fortification  pro- 
jecting so  as  to  command  the  side  of  an  assail- 
ing body. 

In  the  sallies  of  their  priuy  Postemes,  for  the  defence 
of  the  said  counterscharf  e,  there  were  new  flanckers  made. 
Hakluyt's  Voyages,  II.  122. 
If  that  thy  flankers  be  not  canon -proof e. 

Marston,  Antonio  and  Mellida,  I.,  i.  1. 

As  daylight  broke,  theflankers  and  vedettes  were  thrown 
well  out.  W.  H.  Russell,  Diary  in  India,  II.  387. 

St.  A  side  piece  or  flanked  piece  of  timber. 
Cotgrme. 

flankerlt(flang'k6r),«.  [<jffiaw^eri,».]  Ltrans. 
1.  To  defend  by  flankers  or  lateral  fortifica- 
tions. 

The  city  is  compassed  with  a  thick  wall  flank^red  and 
moated  about.      Sir  T.  Herbert,  Travels  in  Africa,  p.  40. 
1  have  .  .  .  ftankered  my  house,  and  resolve  to  main- 
tain it  as  long  as  a  man  will  stand  by  me. 

Governor  Winslow,  New  England's  Memorial, 
[App.,  p.  466. 
And  the  grim,  flankered  block-house,  bound 
With  bristling  palisades  around. 

Whittier,  Truce  of  Piscataqua. 

3.  To  attack  sidewise  or  by  the  flank. 

n.  intrans.  To  come  on  sidewise. 

Where  sharp  winds  do  rather  flanker  than  blow  fully 
opposite  upon  our  plantations,  they  thrive  best. 

Evelyn,  Sylva,  iii.  §  8. 

flanker2  (flang'k^r),  n.     [E.  dial. ;  cf.  flanJcKI 

A  spark  of  Are.     [Prov.  Bng.] 
flanker^t  (flang'kSr),  v.  i.     [Prob.  a  nasalized 

form  of  flacker,  influenced  \>j  flank^,  which  is 

ult.  related.]    To  sparkle;  flicker. 

For  who  can  hide  the  flanckring  flame 
That  still  itself e  betrayes? 

Turberville,  tr.  of  Ovid  (1567),  foL  83. 

By  flanokeryng  flame  of  flrie  love 
To  cinders  men  are  wome. 

Kendall,  Flowers  of  Epigrams  (1577). 

flannel  (flan'el),  n.  and  a.  [So.  and  E.  obs. 
and  dial,  flannen;  =  D.  flanel  =  Gr.  flanell  =  Dan. 
flanel,  flmel  =  Sw.  flanell,  <  OF.  flanelle,  F. 
flanelle  =  Sp.  franela  =  Pg.  flanella,  also  fari- 
nclla  =  It.  flanella,  frenella,  flannel.  Origin 
doubtful;  referred  by  Diez  and  others  to  OP. 
ftaine,  a  pillow-case,  a  feather-bed,  mod.  dial. 
Mine,  a  kind  of  ticking.  The  asserted  deri- 
vation from  W.  giolanen,  flannel  ("Wedgwood, 
Skeat.  and  others),  is  improbable.  W.  gwlanen. 
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flannel,  cf .  gwlanog,  woolly,  <  gwlan,  wool,  =  E. 
wool,  q.  v.]  I.  »i.  1.  A  warm  loosely  woven 
woolen  stuff  used  especially  for  undergarments, 
bed-covering,  etc.,  but  also  to  some  extent  for 
outer  garments,  in  styles  adapted  for  that  pur- 
pose. Some  flannels  have  both  sides  alike; 
others  have  a  long  nap  on  one  side  and  none 
on  the  other.— 2t.  A  warming  "drink ;  hot  gin 
and  beer  seasoned  with  nutmeg,  sugar,  etc. 
[Old  cant.] — 3t.  A  person  of  homely  or  un- 
couth dress,  exterior,  or  manners. 

I  am  dejected :  I  am  not  able  to  answer  the  Welsh  flan- 
nel [Sir  Hugh  Evans].  Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  v.  5. 

Adam's  flannel.  See  .Adam.— Canton  flannel  [Canton, 
acqom.  European  form  of  Chinese  Kwangtung,  a  city  in 
Ohma],  a  strong  cotton  cloth  with  a  long  soft  nap,  usually 
on  one  aide,  more  rarely  on  both,  used  for  undergarments, 
etc.  When  used  for  wearing-apparel  it  is  commonly  un- 
dyed.  Also  called  cotton  flannel.— mastio  flannel,  a 
kmd  of  Jersey  cloth  woven  in  the  stocking-loom,  and  hav- 
mg  a  soft  pile  on  one  face.— Gauze  flannel,  flannel  of  a 
loose  and  porous  textm-e.— Natural  flannel,  a  felted 
layer  of  filamentous  algaj  with  various  other  organisms 
which  occur  in  wet  meadows,  upon  the  drying  margins  of 
ponds,  etc.  It  has  the  appearance  of  coarse,  spongy  green 
cloth,  becoming  yellowish  or  grayish.—  Yard  Of  flannel. 
Same  as  egg-flip.— Zephyr  flannel,  a  woolen  stufl  with 
a  slight  admixture  of  silk,  fine  and  very  soft. 

II.  a.  Made  of  flannel;  consisting  of  flannel: 
as,  flannel  clothing. 

He  was  dressed  in  a  gTeaey  flannel  gown,  with  his  thi'oat 
bare,  and  seemed  to  be  dividing  his  attention  between 
the  Irying-pan  and  a  clothes-horse,  on  which  a  great  num- 
ber of  silk  handkerchiefs  were  hanging. 

Dickens,  Oliver  Twist,  viii. 

flannel-cake  (flan'el-kak),  ».  A  kind  of  thin 
griddle-cake  made  wi*h  either  wheat-flour  or 
corn-meal,  and  raised  with  yeast.     [TJ.  S.] 

flanneled,  flannelled  (flan'eld),  a.  [_<  flannel 
+  -6^2.]    Covered  with  or  wrapped  in  flannel. 

flannel-flower  (flan'el-flou"6r),  n.  1.  The  mul- 
len,  Verhascum  Thapsus. — 2.  Ihs  Macrosvpho- 
nia  longiflora,  an  apocynaoeous  vine  of  Brazil, 
densely  covered  with  woolly  hairs.  Its  flowers 
are  remarkable  for  the  length  of  the  tube. 

flannelled,  a.    See  flanneled. 

flannellet  (flan'el-et),  ».  l<  flamnel  + -let.']  A 
very  soft  flannel  made  in  narrow  pieces,  used 
for  wearing-apparel. 

flannel-moutned  (flan'el-moutht),  a.  Having 
a  mouth  with  the  appearance  of  flannel :  as,  the 
flamnel^mouthed  cat,  a  fish  (^Amiurvs  nigricans) 
of  the  great  North  American  lakes. 

flannen  (flan'en),  n.  and  a.  An  obsolete  or  dia- 
lectal variant  ot  flannel. 

Their  sarks,  instead  of  creeshie  flannen. 
Been  snaw -white  seventeen  hunder  linen ! 

Bums,  Tarn  o'  Shanter. 

In  fljannen  robes  the  coughing  ghost  does  walk. 

jyryden. 

flanning  (flan'ing),  «.  [<  flan"^  +  -Jngfl.]  In 
arch. :  (a)  The  internal  splay  or  bevel  of  a  win- 
dow-jamb. (6)  The  inner  flare  or  coving  of  a 
fireplace. 

flanctue  (flangk),  TO.  [P.:  see^are&l.]  In  her., 
same  as  flanch,  2. 

flanqued  (flangkt),  a.   In  h&r.,  same  as  flinched. 

flap  (flap),  n.  [<  ME.  flap,  flappe,  a  stroke,  blow, 
buffet,  a  fly-flap,  a  loose,  flexible  part  of  a  gar- 
ment, etc.,  =  D.  flap,  a  stroke,  blow,  box  on  the 
ear  (cf .  OD.  flMbhe,  a  blow,  a  IdIow  on  the  face, 
a  fly-flap);  from  the  verb.]  1.  A  stroke,  blow, 
or  buffet,  as  with  the  hand  or  with  any  weapon, 
etc. 
Preched  of  penaunces  that  Poule  the  apostle  suflred. 
In  fame  &  frigore  and  flappes  of  scourges. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xiii.  67. 

Flappe  or  stroke,  ictus ;  flappe  or  buflfett,  alapa. 

Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  163. 

The  beggar  with  his  noble  tree 
Laid  lusty  flaps  him  to. 
Sobin  Hood  and  the  Beggar  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  192). 

3.  The  motion  of  anything  broad  and  loose ;  a 
flapping  motion.— 3.  -Aji  instrument  for  keep- 
ing off  flies  by  a  flapping  motion. 

Flappe,  instrument  to  smyte  wythe  flyys  [smite  flies 
with],  flabellum,  muscarium.  Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  163. 

They  had  wooden  flaps  to  beat  them  [flies]  away. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  150. 

4.  Anything  broad  and  flexible  that  hangs 
loose,  or  is  attached  by  one  end  or  side,  and 
easily  moved ;  that  part  of  anything  which  pro- 
jects in  such  a  form.  The  flap  of  a  hat  is  that  part 
of  the  brim  which  is  turned  up  on  one  side,  or  is  capable 
of  being  turned  up ;  the  flap  of  a  waistcoat,  that  part  of 
the  long  waistcoat  of  the  eighteenth  century  which  came 
down  upon  the  thigh,  extending  on  either  side  below  and 
beyond  the  lowest  button. 

Why  art  thou  then  exasperate,  .  .  .  thou  green  sarce- 
net flap  for  a  sore  eye,  thou  tassel  of  a  prodigal  s  purse, 
thou?  SAo*.,  T.  and  C,  v.  1. 
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A  cartilaginous  flap  upon  the  opening  of  the  larynx. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 
Embroidered  waistcoats  with  large  flaps.  Dickens. 

5.  A  heavy  valve  used  to  prevent  the  entrance 
of  the  tide  into  a  sewer. — 6.  In  surg.,  a  portion 
of  skin  or  flesh  separated  from  the  underlying 
part,  but  remaining  attached  at  the  base.  Flaps 
are  made  for  various  purposes  in  surgical  operations,  as 
for  covering  and  growing  over  the  end  of  an  amputated 
limb,  for  forming  a  new  nose  (rhinoplasty),  etc. 
7.  pi.  A  disease  in  the  lips  of  horses,  in  which 
they  become  blistered  and  swell  on  both  sides. 
—  8.  pi.  A  diseomycetous  fungus,  Fesiza  coch- 
leata. — 9.  pi.  A  broadly  expanded  hymeno- 
mycetous  fungus,  probably  Agaricus  arvensis. 
[Yorkshire,  Eng.] 
flap  (flap),  V. ;  pret.  and  jp^p.  flapped,  ppr.  flap- 
ping. [<  ME.  flmypen,  flap,  clap,  slap,  strike, 
=  D.  flappen  (>  Gr.  flapper),  intr.,  flap  (cf.  P. 
frapper,  strike :  see /rap) ;  prob.  ult.  imitative ; 
cf .  clap'-,  slap,  etc. ;  cf .  also  flacky  flabby.]  I. 
intrans.  1.  To  strike  a  blow  with  anything 
broad  and  flexible,  as  the  hand;  clap;  make 
a  noise  like  clapping. 

A  fool  man  shal  for  joye  flappe  with  hondis. 

Wyclif,  Prov.  xvii.  18. 

The  Dira,  or  flying  pest,  ^Tuich.  flapping  on  the  shield  of 
Turnus,  and  fluttering  about  his  head,  disheartened  him 
in  the  duel.  Dryaen,  Ded.  of  .^neid. 

When  windows  flap  and  chimney  roars, 
And  all  is  dismal  out  of  doors. 

Wordsworth,  The  Wagoner. 

2.  To  move  in  a  waving  or  swaying  manner, 
as  wings,  or  as  something  broad  or  loose. 

My  canvas  torn,  it  flaps  from  side  to  side : 
My  cable's  crack'd,  my  anchor's  slightly  ty'd. 

Quarles,  Emblems,  iii.  11. 

As  when  a  boat 
Tacks,  and  the  slacken'd  sail  flaps. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  ii, 

St.  To  burst  out  suddenly,  as  flames;  flash. 

Ten  tymes  be-tyde,  teUis  me  the  lyne. 

That  hit  fest  was  on  fyre,  &flappit  out  onone 

Vnto  smorther  &  smoke,  and  no  smethe  low. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  11796. 

4.  To  fall  like  a  flap,  as  the  brim  of  a  hat  or 
other  broad  thing. 

I  spoke  with  him,  and  took  much  notice  of  him ;  he  had 
an  old  black  hat  on,  that  flapped,  and  a  pair  of  Spanish 
leather  shoes. 

State  Trials,  T.  Whitebread  and  Others,  an.  1679. 

II.  trans.  It.  To  strike;  beat;  slap;  give  a 
stroke  of  any  kind  to. 

AUe  the  flesche  of  the  flanke  he  ftappes  in  sondyre. 

MoHe  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2782. 

Rascall,  Aost  flappe  me  in  the  mouth  with  taller ; 
And  tell'st  thou  me  of  haberdasher's  ware? 

Rowlands,  Knave  of  Harts  (1613). 

2.  To  beat  with  or  as  if  with  a  flap. 

For  (quoth  he)  when  many  flies  stoode  feeding  vppon 
his  rawe  flesh,  and  had  well  fed  themselues,  he  was  con- 
tented at  another's  perswasion  to  haue  them  fiapt  awaie. 
Sir  T.  Wilson,  Art  of  Bhetoric,  p.  201. 

Yet  let  vaefiap  this  bug  with  gilded  wings. 

Pope,  Prol.  to  Satires,  1.  409. 

3.  To  make  or  cause  a  swaying  movement  of, 
as  something  broad  or  flap-like :  as,  the  wind 
flapped  the  shutters. 

Three  times,  all  in  the  dead  of  night, 

A  bell  was  heard  to  ring; 
And  shrieking  at  her  window  thrice 
The  raven  flapped  his  wing. 

Tickell,  Colin  and  Lucy. 
The  hooded  hawks,  high  perched  on  beam, 
The  clamour  joined  with  whistling  scream. 
And  flapped  their  wings,  and  shook  their  bells. 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  vl.  6. 

4.  To  provide  with  a  flap. 

With  flapped  oilskin  hats  we  should  have  been  weather- 
proof, but  with  one  of  these  I  was  unprovided. 

Froude,  Sketches,  p.  89. 

5.  To  let  fall  the  flap  of;  move  the  flap  of; 
especially,  as  in  the  case  of  a  hat,  to  bring  the 
flaps  of  forward  and  downward,  so  as  to  cover 
or  protect  the  face. —  6.  To  arouse  the  atten- 
tion of,  as  by  flapping  the  ears :  apparently  in 
allusion  to  the  "flappers"  employed  for  such  a 
purpose  in  the  feigned  island  of  Laputa  in ' '  Gul- 
liver's Travels."  See  extract  from  Swift,  un- 
der flapper,  1.    [Humorous.] 

They  sent  their  complaint  to  the  Home  Government,  de- 
spatched an  agent  to  London  to  flap  the  Colonial  OfHce, 
and  even  secured  a  certain  tepid  interest  for  the  question 
in  the  London  press.  Contemporary  Rev.,  LIII.  13. 

flapdoodle  (flap'do-dl),  n.  [iflap,  stroke  (hence 
'flatter'  ?),  +  doodle,  a  simpleton,  fool.]  1. 
The  stuff  on  which  fools  are  feigned  to  be  noiuy 
ished;  food  for  fools.    [Humorous.] 
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"The  gentleman  has  eaten  no  small  quantity  of  Jiapdoo- 
die  in  his  lifetime."  "Wliafs  that?"  .  .  .  "  It's  the  stuff 
tliey  feed  fools  on."  Marryat,  Peter  Simple,  xxviii. 

Flapdoodle,  they  call  it,  what  fools  are  fed  on. 

r.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  0.\ford,  xli. 

2.  Transparent  pretense  or  nonsense,  as  gross 
flattery,  nonsensical  talk,  or  foolish  boasting. 

flap-door  (flap'dor),  H .  A  form  of  door  with  the 
hinges  on  the  lower  side,  so  that  it  opens  down- 
ward and  outward.    Also  called /aJMreg'  door. 

flapdragon  (flap'drag"on),  n.  [<  flap  +  dragon. 
Also  called  snapdragon,  q.  v.  The  allusion  is  to 
the  popular  'fiery  dragon'  or  firedrake.]  1.  A 
play  in  wMoh  the  players  snatch  plums,  raisiiis, 
or  other  things  out  of  burning  brandy  or  spirits, 
and  swallow  them ;  snapdragon ;  also,  the  ma- 
terials for  the  game. 

stabbing  of  arms,  fiap-dragons,  healths,  whiffs,  and  all 
such  swaggering  humours. 

B.  JoTison,  Cynthia's  Revels,  v.,  Palinode. 

I'll  go  afore,  and  have  the  bonfire  made, 

My  fireworlis,  and  Jlap-dragons,  and  good  bacliraclc. 

Fletcher,  Beggars'  Bush,  v.  2. 

2.  A  plum,  raisin,  or  other  thing  to  be  snatched 
from  the  burning  liquor  in  playing  flapdragon. 
See  the  extracts. 

He  .  .  .  drinks  off  candles'  ends  for  fiap-dragons. 

,SiAa*.,2Hen.  IV.,  ii.  4. 

Flap-dragons  are  plums,  &c.,  placed  in  a  shallow  dish 
filled  with  some  spirituous  liquor,  out  of  which,  when  set 
on  Are,  they  are  to  be  dextrously  snatched  with  the  mouth. 
This  elegant  amusement  was  once  more  common  in  Eng- 
land than  it  is  at  present,  and  has  been  at  all  times  a  fa- 
vourite one  in  Holland.  Thus  in  Ham  Alley :  "  My  brother 
swallows  it  with  more  ease  than  a  Dutchman  does  fiap- 
dragons." 
Qiford,  Note  to  B.  Jonson's  Cynthia's  Revels,  v..  Palinode. 

Such  were  fiap-dragons,  wliich  were  small  combustible 
bodies  Hred  at  one  end  and  floated  in  a  glass  of  liquor, 
which  an  experienced  toper  swallowed  unharmed,  while 
yet  blazing.  /.  D' Israeli,  Curios,  of  Lit.,  III.  31. 

flapdragout  (flap'drag'''on),  v.  t.  [<  flapdragon, 
n.\  To  swallow  at  one  gulp;  snatch  and  de- 
vour, as  in  the  play  of  flapdragon. 

To  make  an  end  of  the  ship ; — to  see  how  the  sea  fixtp- 
dragon.ed  it.  Shak.,'W.T.,ui.  3. 

flap-eared  (flap'erd),  a.    [<  flap  +  ear^  +  -ed^.'\ 
Having  broad,  loose,  flapping  ears. 
A  .  .  .  beetle-headed,  fiap-ear'd  knave ! 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iv.  1. 

flapjack  (flap'jak),  n.  [<  flap  +  jacJc,  used 
vaguely.]  A  cake  of  batter  baked  on  a  griddle, 
In  a  shallow  pan,  or  on  aboard:  so  called  from 
the  practice  of  tossing  the  cake  into  the  air 
when  it  is  done  on  one  side,  by  a  dexterous 
movement  of  the  griddle,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  turn  it  over  and  catch  it  again  flat  upon  the 
griddle  with  the  baked  side  uppermost.  Also 
flipjack. 

We'll  have  flesh  for  holidays,  fish  for  fasting-days,  and 
moreo'er  puddings  and  fiap-jacks.      Shak,,  Pericles,  ii.  1. 

Untill  at  last,  by  the  skill  of  the  cooke,  it  is  transform'd 
into  the  forme  of  a  fiap-jack,  which  in  our  translation  is 
cald  a  pancake.  John  Taylor,  Jack-a-lent,  i.  115. 

flap-keeper  (flap'ke'pfer),  n.  A  man  whose 
duty  it  IS  to  open  the  flaps  of  a  sewer  to  allow 
the  escape  of  sewage  at  low  tide. 

flap-mouthed  (flap'moutht),  a.  Having  loose, 
hanging  lips,  as  a  dog. 

When  he  [a  hound]  hath  ceased  his  ill-resounding  noise, 
Another  fiap-mouth'd  mounier,  black  and  spm. 
Against  the  welkin  volleys  out  his  voice. 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  920. 

flapper  (flap'6r),  n.  1.  One  who  or  that  which 
flaps. 

It  would  be  as  a  rudder  to  stirre  and  conduct  him  into 
a  secxu-e  port,  and  an  effectuall  fiapper  to  drive  away  the 
flies  of  aU  worldly  vanities. 

Benvenuto,  Passengers'  IMalogues  (1612). 

In  each  bladder  was  a  small  quantity  of  dried  peas,  or 
little  pebbles,  as  I  was  afterwards  informed.  With  these 
bladders  they  now  and  then  flapped  the  mouths  and  ears 
of  those  who  stood  near  them,  of  which  practice  I  could 
not  then  conceive  the  meaning.  It  seems  the  minds  of 
these  people  [the  dreamy  philosophers  of  Laputa]  are  so 
taken  up  with  intense  speculations,  that  they  neither  can 
speak,  nor  attend  to  the  discourses  of  others,  without  be- 
ing roused  by  some  external  application  to  the  organs  of 
speech  and  hearing ;  for  which  reason  those  persons  who 
are  able  to  afford  it  always  keep  a  flapper  ...  in  their 
family  as  one  of  their  domestics.  .  .  .  This  fiapper  is  like- 
wise employed  diligently  to  attend  his  master  in  his  walks, 
and  upon  occasion  to  give  him  a  soft  flap  on  his  eyes. 

Swift,  Gulliver's  Travels,  iii. 

2.  A  reminder;  something  designed  to  fix  or 
divert  the  attention:  in  allusion  to  the  flappers 
of  Laputa.  See  extract  from  Swift,  above. 
[Humorous.] 

I  write  to  you,  by  way  ot  fiapper,  to  put  you  in  mind  of 
yourself.  Chesterfield. 

3.  A  young  bird  when  first  trying  its  wings ; 
especially,  a  young  wild  duck  which  cannot  fly, 
Irat  flaps  along  on  the  water. 
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Some  young  men  down  lately  to  a  pond  ...  to  hunt 
fiappers  or  young  wild  ducks.  Gilbert  While. 

A  good  bag  can  be  made  at  them  in  the  fall,  both  among 
the  young  flappers  .  .  .  and  among  the  flights  ot  wild 
duck.  T.  Roosevelt,  Hunting  Trips,  p.  64. 

4.  Same  as  flapper-skate. —  5.  pi.  Very  long 
shoes  worn  by  negro  minstrels. 

flapper-skate  (flap'er-skat),  n.  A  local  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch  name  of  species  of  Baia  or  ray, 
as  the  Baia  macrorhyncha  and  E.  fuUonica. 

flappett  (flap'et),  re.  [<.flap  +  -et.  Cf./ocfte«l.] 
A  flap  or  edge,  as  of  a  counter. 

What  brave  spirit  could  be  content  to  sit  in  his  shop, 
with  a.fiappet  of  wood  and  a  blue  apron  before  him,  sell- 
ing mithridatum  and  dragon's-water  to  visited  houses, 
that  might  pursue  feats  of  arms  ? 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Enight  of  Burning  Pestle,  i.  3. 

flappisht  (flap '  ish),  a.  [<  flap  +  ^sh^.l  Dis- 
posed to  flap ;  in  active  irregular  motion. 

I  see  your  keys!  see  a  fool's  head  of  your  own:  had  I  kept 
them  I  warrant  they  had  been  forthcoming :  you  are  so 
fiappish,  you  throw  'em  up  and  down  at  your  tail. 

Sir  R.  Howard,  The  Committee,  iv. 

flaptail  (flap '  tal),  ».  An  American  monkey 
the  tail  of  which  is  not  prehensile:  distinguish- 
ed from  clutchtail. 

flap-tile  (flap'til),  n.  A  tUe  a  part  of  which  is 
bent  up  to  form  a  comer  or  receive  a  drip. 

flap-'val've  (flap'valv),  n.  A  claek-valve;  a 
valve  hinged  on  one  side. 

flare  (flar),  v. ;  i>ret.  and  pp.  flared,  ppr.  flaring. 
[Of  Soand.  origin :  <  Norw.  flara,  blaze,  flame, 
adorn  with  tinsel,  =  Sw.  dial,  flora  upp,  blaze  up 
suddenly  (cf .  E.  Jlare  up) ;  the  older  form  (with 
orig.  s)  in  Sw.  dial,  flasa,  bum  furiously,  blaze : 
see  ^asfel.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  shine  out  with 
sudden  and  unsteady  light,  luster,  or  splendor ; 
give  out  a  dazzling  light. 

When  the  sun  begins  to  fling 
"Bisfiaring  beams.      Milton,  II  Penseroso,  1.  132. 

2.  To  waver;  flutter;  burn  with  an  unsteady 
light,  as  flame  in  a  current  of  air;  hence,  to 
flutter,  as  such  flame  does;  flutter  with  gaudy 
show. 

With  ribbons  pendant, /torinff  'bout  her  head. 

Shak.,'K.  W.  of  W.,  iv.  6. 
Like  fiaring  tapers,  brightening  as  they  waste. 

Goldsmith,  Traveller,  1.  400. 
Our  last  light,  that  long 
Had  wink'd  and  threateu'd  darkness,^arfi£i  and  fell. 

Tennyson,  Morte  d' Arthur. 

3.  To  open  or  spread  outward,  like  the  mouth 
of  a  trumpet. — 4.  To  incline  outward  from  a 
perpendicular,  as  a  ship's  sides  or  bows,  or  any 

similar  formation :  opposed  to  tumble  home To 

flare  up,  to  burn  high  by  a  sudden  impulse ;  hence,  to  be- 
come suadenly  angry  or  excited ;  fly  into  a  passion. 

Crime  will  not  fail  to  fiure  up  from  men's  hearts 
While  hearts  are  men's,  and  so  born  criminal. 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  I.  102. 

II.  trans.  To  cause  to  bum  with  a  flaring 
flame;  hence,  to  display  glaringly;  exhibit  in 
an  ostentatious  manner. 

One  mortal,  one  nation  or  generation  of  mortals,  may 
fi/ire  a  flambeau,  and  another  twinkle  a  taper. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

flare  (flar),  n.    1.  A  glaring,  unsteady,  wavering 
Ught ;  a  glare :  as,  the  flare  of  an  expiring  can- 
dle. 
In  the  hollow  down  by  the  fiure. 

Dickens,  Our  Mutual  Friend,  I.  31. 

2.  A  spreading  outward;  a  terminal  or  a  con- 
tinuous broadening,  as  of  a  trumpet  or  a  lily, 
the  side  of  a  vessel  of  any  kind,  etc. — 3.  In 
photog.,  same  as  ghost,  8. 

Flare  or  ghost  in  the  camera  is  an  indistinct  image  of 
the  diaphragm.  Lea,  Photography,  p.  91. 

4.  Ostentation. 

Too  modest  for  business  push  and  fiare,  he  kept  in  the 
background  while  others  gained  by  his  labor. 

Sci.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LVIII.  21. 

=Syn.  1.   Glare,  etc.    Seefiame,  n. 

flare-'tin  (flar'tin),  n.    Same  as  flash-pan,  2. 

There  v/slb  a.  flare-tin  aboard,  and  from  time  to  time  we 
burned  this  over  the  rail,  the  turpentine  making  a  great 
glare  that  illuminated  the  brig  from  the  eyes  to  the  tafl- 
rail.  W.  C.  Russell,  Jack's  Courtship,  xlvi. 

flare-up  (flar'up),  n.  [<  flare  up,  verb  phrase, 
q.  v.,  under  ^ore,  v.']  1.  A  sudden  flashing  or 
flaring  of  flame  or  light. —  2.  A  sudden  quarrel 
or  angry  argument.     [Colloq.] 

flaring  (flar'ing),  p.  a.  1.  Blazing;  burning 
unsteadily. — 2.  Gaudy;  showy;  flashy. 

Her  chaste  and  modest  vail,  surrounded  with  celestial 
beams,  they  over-laid  with  wanton  tresses,  and  in  a  flar- 
ing tire  bespeckl'd  her  with  all  the  gaudy  allurements  of 
a  whore.  Milton,  Reformation  in  Eng.,  i. 

flariagly  (flar'ing-li),  adv.  Flutteringly ;  show- 
ily. 
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flash^  (flash),  V.  [The  several  words  spelled 
flash  are  somewhat  confused  with  one  another. 
Flash^,  v.,  is  prob.  of  Scand.  origin:  Sw.  dial! 
/osa,  burn  furiously,  blaze :  see  flare,  v.J  I.  jnl 
trans.  1.  To  burst  into  sudden  flame;  specifi- 
caEy,  to  ignite  and  flare  up  with  sudden  and 
transient  brUliamcy ;  emit  a  bright  flame  for  a 
moment :  as,  the  flashing--poiat  of  oil ;  the  pow- 
der flashed  in  the  pan. 

Wherof  cometh  that  horible  and  broade  flashing  flame 
of  fyre?    It  spronge  of  one  litel  sparke. 

J.  UdaU,  On  Jas.  iiL 
The  quality  of  an  oil  may  be  tested  by  chemical  analy. 
sis;  by  measurement  of  density  and  viscosity;  by  obser- 
vation of  the  temperature  necessary  for  ignition  in  the 
atmosphere,  or,  as  It  is  called,  the  flashing  temperature 
Eneyc.Brit.,X^.2,i 

2.  To  burst  forth  with  sudden  briUianoy ;  break 
out  in  a  transient  or  variable  ^leam  or  glitter; 
emit  flashes;  gleam:  as,  the  Ughtning  yieuM 
continually. 

Lord  Timon  will  he  left  a  naked  gull, 
Which /a«A^  now  a  phoenix. 

SAaft.,T.of  A.,Ii.l. 
There  the  lake 
Spread  its  blue  sheet  thai,  flashed  with  many  an  oar. 
Bryant,  The  Ages,  st.  80. 
His  gray  eyes 
Flashing  with  flre  of  warlike  memories. 

WiUiam  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  1. 423. 

3.  To  burst  suddenly  into  view  or  perception; 
come  or  appear  instantaneously:  as,  the  scene 
fla^hedwpoD.  his  sight ;  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem flashed  into  his  mind. 

Upon  me  flash'd 
The  power  of  prophesying.      Tennyson,  liresias. 
Then  flash  the  wings  returning  Summer  calls 
Through  the  deep  arches  of  her  forest  halls. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Spring. 

4.  To  burst  suddenly  into  action;  break  out 
with  sudden  force  or  violence. 

Every  hour 
He  flashes  into  one  gross  crime  or  other. 
That  sets  us  all  at  odds.  Shak.,  Lear,  t  3. 

For  while  he  linger'd  there, 
A  doubt  that  ever  smoulder'd  in  the  hearts 
Of  those  great  Lords  and  Barons  of  his  realm 
Flash'd  forth  and  into  war. 

Tennyson,  Coming  of  Arthur. 

5.  To  come,  move,  or  pass  in  a  flashing  man- 
ner; act  as  if  in  or  by  a  flash:  as,  the  dog 
flashed  by  in  hot  pursuit. 

Eider-ducks  flashed  out  of  the  water,  the  father  of  the 
family  as  usual  the  first  to  fly,  and  leaving  wife  and  chil- 
dren to  take  care  of  themselves.    Froude,  Sketches,  p.  71. 

6.  In  glass-making,  to  expand,  as  blown  glass, 

into  a  disk.     See  flashing'^-,  1 To  flash  in  the 

pan.  (a)  To  flash  and  go  out  so  suddenly  as, not  to  ignite 
the  charge :  said  of  the  powder  in  the  pan  of  a  flint-lock 
flrearm  when  fired  ineffectually,  and  also  of  the  arm  itself. 
(6)  Hence,  to  fail  after  a  showy  or  pretentious  effort;  act 
or  strive  without  result ;  give  up  suddenly  without  accom- 
plishing anything. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  emit  or  send  forth  in  a  sud- 
den flash  or  flashes ;  cause  to  appear  with  sud- 
den glitter. 

But  now  her  cheek  was  pale,  and  by  and  by 
It  flash'd  forth  flre,  as  lightning  from  the  sky. 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  348. 
The  chariot  of  paternal  Deity, 
Flashing  thick  fiames. 

MiUon,  P.  L.,  vi.  761. 

2.  To  cause  to  flame  up  suddenly,  as  by  igni- 
tion ;  produce  a  flash  from. 

A  small  portion  [of  gunpowder]  is  roughly  grantUated, 
andfiashed  on  plates  of  glass  or  porcelain. 

Encyc.  SrU.,  XI.  326. 

3.  To  convey  or  send  by  instantaneous  com- 
munieation ;  cause  to  appear  or  be  perceived 
suddenly  or  startlingly:  as,  iio  flash  a  message 
over  the  wires  (of  a  telegraph). 

Then  suddenly  regain  the  prize. 
And  yiosA  thanksgivings  to  the  skies. 

Cowper,  Annus  Meraorabuis. 
For  so  the  words  were  flash'd  into  his  heart. 
He  knew  not  whence  or  wherefore. 

Tennyson,  Pelleas  and  Ettarre. 

4.  To  cause  to  appear  flashy;  trick  up  in  a 
showy  manner ;  streak;  stripe.    [Eare.] 

Limning  and  ^a«Aittf7  it  with  various  dyes. 

A.  Brewer,  Lingua,  i.  !• 

5.  In  glass-making,  to  expand  to  a  flat  disk,  as 
the  blown  globe  or  mass  of  glass,  by  re™^' 
ing  it  in  front  of  the  fumace-mouti,  whiet 
keeps  it  hot  and  ductile ;  hence,  to  apply  a 
film  of  colored  glass  to  by  this  process,  oee 
flashing^,  1. 

There  is  a  kind  of  coloured  glass  made  by  having  a  thin 
stratum  of  coloured  glass  melted  or  fiashed  on  ""^  ™1^ 
an  ordinary  sheet  of  clear  glass.  ITre,  Diet.,  11.  '^• 

On  the  other  hand,  extreme  brilliancy  of  surface,  as- 
cribed by  some  to  the  effect  of  the  fiashmg  furnace,  sa 
characteristic  of  this  [crown]  glass.   Glass-making,  p.  i*- 


flash 

6.  In  electric  Ughting,  to  make  (the  carbon  fila- 
ment) incandescent.    See  flashing^,  3 Flashed 

flasa,  colored  glass  tor  windows  and  the  like,  produced 
y  the  process  of  flashing.    Seejtashinifl-,  1  (c). 
flash^  (flash),  «.    IKflasW-,  v.^    I.  m.  1.  A  sud- 
den burst  of  flame  or  light ;  a  U^ht  instantane- 
ously appearing  and  oisappeaTing;  a  gleam: 
as,  Oj  flash  from  a  gun. 

The  living  creatures  ran  and  returned  as  the  appearance 
of  a  flash  of  lightning.  Ezek.  i.  14. 

Qui.  Fear  no  more  the  light'ningy^owA; 
Arv.  Nor  the  all-dreaded  thunder-stone. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  iv.  2  (song)/ 
Wit  shoots  in  vain  its  momentary  fires, 
The  meteor  drops,  and  in  a  flash  expires. 

Pope,  Dunoiad,  iv.  634. 
What  striJces  the  crown  of  tyrants  down. 
And  answers  with  its^asft  their  frown  ? 

The  Sword.  M.  J.  Barry. 

2.  A  sudden  burst  of  something  regarded  as 
resembling  light  in  its  efEeot,  as  color,  wit, 
glee,  energy,  passion,  etc. ;  a  short,  vivid,  and 
brilliant  outburst ;  a  momentary  brightness  or 

show. 

The  flash  and  out-break  of  a  fiery  mind; 
A  savageness  in  unreclaimed  blood. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  ii.  1. 
Where  be.  .  .  your^sfte«of  merriment,  thatwere  wont 
to  set  the  table  on  a  roar?  Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  1. 

But  if  so  great  &  flash  of  joy  and  prosperity  .  . .  should 
make  them  grow  wanton  and  extravagant,  what  course 
then  so  likely  to  reclaim  them  as  a  series  of  smart  and 
severe  judgments  one  upon  another? 

Stillingfleet,  Sermons,  I.  xi. 
A  flash  of  color  like  a  flame  passed  over  her  face. 

Mrs.  OUpha/nt,  Poor  Gentleman,  xxxiv. 

3.  The  time  occupied  by  a  flash  of  light ;  a  very 
short  period ;  a  transient  state ;  an  instant. 

The  Persians  and  Macedonians  had  it  for  n  flash. 

Bacon. 
The  height  of  whose  [earth's]  enchanting  pleasure 
Is  but  3.  flash?  Quarles,  Emblems,  ii.  5. 

4.  pi  The  hot  stage  of  a  fever.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
— 5t.  A  showy  or  blustering  person. 

The  town  is  full 
Of  these  vain-glorious  ^asAes. 

Shirley,  Love  in  a  Maze,  i.  2. 

Fanaticks,  and  declamatory  ;!(Z8%e8. 

Milton,  Beformation  in  Eng.,  i. 

6t.  A  quibble;  jugglery  with  words. 

He  falls  next  ta  flashes,  and  a  multitude  of  words,  in  all 
which  is  contain'd  no  more  than  what  might  be  the  Plea 
of  any  guiltiest  Offender.  Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xii. 

7.  A  shoot  of  a  plant. 

The  new  shoots  [of  the  tea-plant],  or  flashes,  as  they  are 
called,  come  on  four,  sometimes  Ave  times  between  April 
itai  October. 

A.  O.  F.  Eliot  James,  Indian  Industries,  xxviil. 

8.  A  preparation  of  capsicum,  burnt  sugar, 
etc.,  used  for  coloring  brandy  and  rum,  and 
giving  them  a  factitious  strength.— a  flash  in  the 
pan,  (a)  An  explosion  of  the  priming  in  the  lock-pan, 
the  gun  itself  hanging  fire.  Hence— (6)  An  unsuccessful 
effort  or  outburst ;  a  brilliant  endeavor  followed  by  failure : 
said  of  an  utterly  abortive  effort  that  has  been  made  with 
much  parade  or  confidence,  of  an  ineffective  outbreak  of 
passion,  etc.- Flash-flue.  See  flvei-.  =Syn.  1.  Flare,  etc. 
See  fl/ime,  n. 

flash^  (flash),  V.  [Also  dial,  j^os^;  <  ME.flaslden, 
vlasMen,  dash  (water),  sprinkle.  See  extract. 
Origin  uncertain;  an  OF.  *flasqv,er,  with  sense 
otQiff.amA'P.flaquer,  dash  or  throw  water,  etc., 
does  not  occur,  but  is  suggested  by  the  analogy 
of  flash?,  n.,  <  OF.  fMche,  with  equiv.  flasque, 
and  flaque,  mod.  F.  flaque,  a  pool:  see  flash^, 
n.  In.  moQ.  use  flash^  is  merged  in  flctshX.  Of. 
fluslfi,  V.  «.]  I.  trans.  If.  To  dash  (water) ; 
sprinkle. 

So  schal  the  thet  sohriveth  him,  .  .  .  gif  dust  of  lihte 
thouhtes  windeth  to  swuthe  [too  much],  flaskie  teares  on 
ham.  ...  0  the  smele  dust  [on  the  fine  dust],  gif  hit 
duBteth  swuthe,  heo  vlasketh  water  theron  and  swopeth 
hit  ut  [sweepeth  it  out].     "  Ancren  Miwle,  p.  314. 

2t.  To  splash;  dash  about,  as  water. 
With  his  raging  arms  he  rudely  flash'd 
The  waves  about,  and  all  his  armour  swept, 
That  aU  the  blood  and  filth  away  was  wash'd. 

Spenser,  F.  Q. 

3.  To  increase  the  flow  of  water  in;  flood  with 
water  from  a  reservoir  or  otherwise,  as  a  stream 
or  a  sewer;  flush.    See  flmhmg^. 
II.  intrans.  To  splash,  as  waves. 

The  sea  to«Ae({  up  unto  his  legs  and  knees. 

Holinshed,  Hist.  Eng.,  p.  181. 
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Plasche  or  ^ascA«,  where  reyne  watyr  stondythe,  torrens, 
lacuna.  Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  403. 

Yet  still  the  dangerous  dykes  from  shot  do  them  secure, 
Where  they  [mallards,  etc.]  from  flash  to  flash,  like  the  full 

epicure, 
Waft,  as  they  lov'd  to  change  their  diet  every  meal. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  xxv. 

2.  A  sluice  or  lock  on  a  navigable  river,  just 
above  a  shoal,  to  raise  the  water  while  craft  are 
passing. 

I  was  gone  down  with  the  barge  to  London ;  and  for 
want  of  a,  flash,  we  lay  ten  weeks  before  we  came  again. 
Dialogite  on  Oxford  Parliament,  1681  (HarL  Misc.,  II.  116). 

3.  [Prob.  with  allusion  to  flash^.l    A  body  of 

water  driven  by  violence To  make  a  flash,  to  let 

boats  down  through  a  lock.    [Eng.] 

flash^f  (flash),  a.  [Origin  uncertain;  prob.  < 
flash\v.'i    Insipid;  vapid. 

Loath  I  am  to  nringle  philosophical  cordials  with  Di- 
vine, as  water  with  wine,  lest  my  consolation  should  be 
flash  and  dilute.  S.  Ward,  Sermons,  p,  63. 

flash^  (flash),  a.  [Generally  derivedf rom/as^i, 
with  which  the  sense  of  'vulgarly  showy  or 
gaudy,'  equiv.  to  flashy\  which  is  the  prop.  adj. 
of  flasW-,  is  now  associated^  but  prob.  of  dif- 
ferent, though  obscure,  origin.  See  extract 
from  Isaac  Taylor.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  or 
associated  with  thieves,  knaves,  vagabonds, 
prostitutes,  etc. :  applied  especially  to  thieves' 
cant  or  jargon. 

Many  persons  have  confused  the  low  gibberish  in  vogue 
with  thieves  and  mendicants  called  flash  with  the  Ro- 
many; but  that  idea  is  absurdly  wrong. 

N.  and  Q.,  6th  ser.,  IX.  504. 

In  a  wild  district  of  Derbyshire,  between  Macclesfield 
and  Buxton,  there  is  a  village  called  Flash,  suiTounded 
by  uninclosed  land.  The  squatters  on  these  commons, 
with  their  wild  gipsey  habits,  travelled  about  the  neigh- 
bourhood from  fair  to  fair,  using  a  slang  dialect  of  their 
own.  They  were  called  the  Flash  men,  and  their  dialect 
Flash  talk;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  the  stages  by 
which  the  word  Flash  has  reached  its  present  significa- 
tion. Isaac  Taylor. 

3.  Vulgarly  showy  or  gaudy:  as,  a  ^as?i  dress ;  a 
flash  style. 

The  hotel  does  not  assert  itself  very  loudly,  and  if  oc- 
casionally transient  guests  appear  with  flash  manners, 
they  do  not  affect  the  general  tone  of  the  region. 

C.  B.  Wa/mer,  Their  Pilgrimage,  p.  157. 

3.  Expert;  smart;  crack.     [Slang.]- 

Ihefl^ash  riders,  or  horse  breakers,  always  called  "  bron- 
co busters,"  can  perform  really  marvelous  feats,  riding 
with  ease  the  most  vicious  and  unbroken  beasts. 

T.  Roosevelt,  The  Century,  XXXV.  507. 
Flash  language,  thieves'  cant ;  thieves'  slang. 

He  gives  a  very  interesting  catalogue  .of  some  seventy 
words  in  the  thieves'  jargon,. or  ftMsh  language,  which  is 
thus  shown  to  have  come  to  this  country  in  the  last  cen- 
tury. Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVI.  611. 
Flash  notes,  forged  or  counterfeit  notes. 
flasheri  (flash'er),  n.  [<  flMsh^  +  -eri.]  1.  One 
who  or  that  which  flashes.  Specifically — 2. 
One  who  makes  a  show  of  more  wit  than  he 
possesses. 

They  are  reckoned  the  flashers  of  the  place ;  yet  every- 
body laughs  at  them  for  their  airs,  affectations,  and  tonish 
graces  and  impertinences.    Mme.  D'Arblay,  Diary,  I.  260. 

3.  A  hot  boiler  into  which  water  is  injected  in 
smaU  quantities  and  flashed  into  steam  by  the 
heat. — 4t.  A  rower. —  5.  In  ieJith.,  an  aean- 
thopterygian  fish,  the  tripletail,  Lohotes  suri- 
namerms,  of  the  family  Ldbotidce  (which  see) ; 
any  lobotid. 
flasher^  (flash'er),  ».     \B&e  flusher.']    Same  as 


(flash),  n.  [Also  dial,  fl^sh;  <  ME. 
■e,  flasclie,  flosshe,  flosche,  flesshe,  also, 
without  assibilation,  flask,  a  pool  of  water,  < 
OF.  flaehe,  also  flasque,  and,  without  assibila- 
tion, flac,  flaque,  a  pool,  puddle,  ditch,  estuary, 
<  OD.  vlaeke,  an  estuary,  flats  with  stagnant 
pools,  <  vlack,  D.  vlah  =  0H&.  flah,  Gt.  flach, 
flat,  level ;  cf.  OBulg.  ploshu,  flat.]  1.  A  pool 
of  water. 


flash-house  (flash'hous),  n.  [<  flash^  +  house.] 
A  house  frequented  by  thieves,  vagabonds,  and 
prostitutes,  and  in  which  stolen  goods  are  re- 
ceived. 

The  excesses  of  that  age  [time  of  Charles  IL]  remind  us 

of  the  humours  of  a  gang  of  footpads,  revelling  with  their 

favourite  beauties  at  a  ;tosA-ftoMse.  ^  „.  , 

Macaulay,  Hallam  s  Const.  Hist. 

flashily  (flash'i-li),  adv.    In  a  flashy  manner; 

with  sudden  glare  or  force;  without  solidity 

of  wit  or  thought;  with  gaudy  or  ostentatious 

show. 
flashiness^  (flash'1-nes), «. 

The  state  of  being  flashy; 

ness. 
flashiness^t  (flash'i-nes),  n. 

Tastelessness;  vapidness; 

The  same  experiment  may  be  made  in  artichokes  and 
other  seeds,  when  you  would  take  away  either  their  tesAi- 
ness  or  bitterness.  Sacmi,  Nat.  Hist. 

flashingl  (flash'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  flasUv.] 
1.  laglass-maUng:  (a)  The  reheating  of  partial- 
ly formed  glassware  in  a  flashing-furnace  to  re- 
store the  plastic  condition,  and  to  smooth  rough 
edges.  ( 6 )  The  act  or  process  of  heatmg  a  globe 
of  blown  glass,  and  giving  it  a  rapid  rotary 
motion,  so  that  the  opening  ah-eady  made  m  it 


[<  flashy^  +  -ness.] 
ostentatious  gaudi- 

[<  flashy^  +  -^ness.] 
insipidity. 


flashy 

will  widen  till  the  globe  flashes  suddenly  into  a 
flat  disk,  (c)  A  mode  of  coating  a  globe  of  hot 
colorless  glass  with  a  film  of  colored  glass,  usu- 
ally red,  and  blowing  them  together  until  they 
flash  into  a  disk.  Such  glass  is  called  flashed  glass,  or 
doubled  glass,  and  is  used  for  decorative  purposes,  as  m 
glass-painting  and  glass-staining,  of  the  richest  as  well  as 
plainest  sorts ;  also  to  give  alternation  of  color,  by  grind- 
ing away  the  color  in  a  design  or  pattern. 
3.  In  arch.,  pieces  of  lead,  zinc,  or  other  metal, 
used  to  protect  the  joining  when  a  roof  comes  in 
contact  with  a  wall,  or  when  a  chimney-shaft 
or  other  object  comes  through  a  roof,  and  the 
like.  The  metal  is  let  into  a  joint  or  groove  cut  in  the 
wall,  etc.,  and  folded  down  so  as  to  lap  over  the  joining. 
When  the  flashing  is  folded  down  over  the  upturned  edge 
of  the  lead  of  a  gutter,  it  is  In  Scotland  called  an  apron. 
3.  In  the  manufacture  of  incandescent  lamps, 
the  operation  of  raising  the  carbon  filament  to 
incandescence  in  an  atmosphere  of  coal-gas, 
for  the  purpose  of  hardening  and  smootmng 
the  carbons,  and  equalizing  their  resistance. 

flashing^  (flash'ing),  n.  [<  flashS,  n.,  +  ■ing^.] 
The  act  of  creating  an  artificial  flood  in  a  con- 
duit or  stream,  as  in  a  sewer  for  cleansing  it,  or 
at  shallows  in  a  river  by  penning  up  the  water 
either  in  the  river  itself  or  in  side  reservoirs. 
See  flushing. 

flashing-board  (flash'ing-bord),  «.  A  device 
for  increasing  the  depth  or  force  of  a  stream 
of  waiter  by  diminishing  its  width,  as  a  board 
set  up  on  edge  on  the  top  of  a  mill-dam  when 
the  stream  is  low. 

flashing-bottle  (flash'ing-bot''''l),  n.  A  glass 
vessel  in  which  carbon  filaments  for  incandes- 
cent lamps  are  flashed.    See  flashing^,  3. 

flashing-furnace  (flash'ing-ffer/nas),  n.  A  re- 
heating glass-furnace.    See  flashing'';  1. 

flashing-point  (flash'ing-point),  n.  The  tem- 
perature at  which  escaping  vajpor  will  ignite 
momentarily,  or  flash :  distinguished  from  the 
burning-point,  at  which  the  substance  will  itself 
take  fire  and  bum :  usually  said  of  oils  or  hy- 
drocarbons.   Also  flash-point. 

As  the  oil  appeared  to  have  taken  fire  with  extraordi- 
nary rapidity,  it  was  assumed,  in  the  first  instance,  that 
the  fla^hin^-point  was  below  the  parliamentary  standard. 

are.  Diet.,  IV.  670. 

flash-light  (flash'lit),  n.  1.  A  light  so  arranged 
as  to  emit  sudden  brilliant  gleams,  lasting  but 
a  short  time :  used  for  military  signals  and  in 
lighthouses.    See  lighthouse. 

A  flash-light :  that  is  to  say,  one  which  can  be  made  to 
glow  or  disappear  at  pleasure.    Sci.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LIV,  16. 

2.  A  preparation  emitting  when  ignited  a  sud- 
den and  very  brilliant  light,  used  in  taking  in- 
stantaneous photographs  at  night  or  in  a  room 
insufficiently  lighted  by  natural  light,  etc.  It 
usually  consists  chiefly  of  a  magnesium  powder, 
sometimes  in  combination  with  guncotton. 
flashman  (flash'man),  n.;  pi.  flashmen  (-men). 
[<  flash^  -i-  man.]  "A  knave,  especially  one  who 
tries  to  appear  as  a  gentleman.     [Slang.] 

You're  playing  a  dangerous  game,  my  flashman.  .  .  . 
I've  shot  a  man  down  for  less  than  that. 

H.  Kingsley,  Geoffry  Hamlyn,  v. 

flash-pan  (flash'pan),  «.  1.  The  receptacle  in 
a  fiint-lock  which  holds  the  priming  by  which 
the  charge  is  exploded.  See  cut  uijder  flint- 
lock.— 3.  A  small  copper  pan  with  a  handle, 
in  which  powder  is  flashed  as  a  signal.  Also 
called  J^ore-tiB. 

flash-pipe  (flash'pip), ».  A  gas-pipe  perforated 
throughout  with  small  holes,  used  in  lighting 

•gas-burners.  It  has  a  stop-cock,  on  turning  which  gas 
is  emitted  from  each  orifice,  and  when  one  of  these  small 
jets  is  lighted  the  flame  flashes  along  the  pipe  and  lights 
the  burners  connected  with  it.  When  the  stop-cock  is 
closed  the  small  jets  are  extinguished. 

flash-point  (fiash'point),  n.  Same  a,s  flashing- 
point. 

Young's  Company  now  manufacture  a  lighthouse  on  of 
160°  Fahr.  flash-point.  Ure,  Diet.,  IV.  669. 

flash-test  (flash' test),  n.  A  test  to  determine  the 
flashing-point  of  kerosene  or  other  volatile  oil. 

flash-torch  (flash'tdrch),  ».  Theat.,  a  device 
by  which  the  fine  powdery  spores  of  lycopodium 
are  driven  through  flame  to  produce  the  effect 
of  lightning. 

flash-wheel  (flash'hwel),  n.  A  water-raising 
wheel  having  arms  radial,  or  nearly  so,  to  its 
axle,  as  in  the  common  paddle-wheel,  it  is  set 
in  a  trough  containing  water,  nearly  fltting  it  throughout 
one  quarter  or  less  of  its  circumference,  and  raises  the 
water  from  the  level  of  its  lower  side  to  greater  elevation. 

flashyl  (flash'i),  a.  [<  flasU  + -y^.]  1.  Like  a 
flash ;  characterized  by  flashes  or  flashing ;  spe- 
cifically, acting  by  flashes,  or  by  flts  and  starts ; 
quick ;  impulsive ;  fiery.  [Now  rare  in  this  lit- 
eral sense.] 
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But  sometimes  so  shaken  be  these  shell-fishes  with  the 
leare  o(  jlashy  lightenings  that  they  become  emptie  or 
briag  forth  feble  young  oues. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Ammianus,  p.  239. 

Thus  spalse  the  ladie,  who  in  this  meanwhile 
With  light-heel'd /iosAy  haste  the  horse  o'retook. 

Vicars,  tr.  of  Virgil  (1632). 

The  very  attempt  towards  pleasing  every  body  discov- 
ers a  temper  always  flashy,  and  often  false  and  insincere. 
Burke,  Speech  at  Bristol. 

2.  Showy;  dazzling  for  a  moment,  but  not 
lasting,  solid,  or  real ;  meretricious. 

Flashy  wits  cannot  fathom  the  whole  extent  of  a  large 
discourse.  Sir  K.  Digby,  Nature  of  Man's  Soul. 

A  sound  and  steddy  judgment  (which  rarely  goes  in 
company  with  subtil  and  flashy  imaginations)  is  the  most 
useful  and  commanding  ability  in  business. 

Bp.  Parker,  Platonick  Theol.  (2d  ed.),  p.  29. 

Tom  looks  upon  them  as  men  of  superficial  learning  and 
flashy  parts.  Addison,  Tom  Folio. 

As  stories,  these  were  cheap  and  flashy. 

The  Century,  XXVI.  295. 

3.  Ostentatiously  showy  in  appearance ;  gay; 
gaudy ;  tawdry :  as,  a  flashy  dress. 

flashy^t  (flash'i),  a.  l<  flas'hi  + -y\'\  Insipid; 
vapid ;  without  taste  or  spirit,  as  food  or  drink. 

Distilled  books  are,  like  common  distilled  waters,  ^asAy 
things.  Bacon,  Studies  (ed.  1S87). 

And  when  they  list,  their  lean  and  flushy  songs 
Grate  on  their  scrannel  pipes  of  wretched  straw. 

Milton,  Lycidas,  1.  123. 

flask  (flask),  n.  [<  ME.  "flaske  (not  recorded), 
<  AS.  flasce,  and  transposed  ^aae  (not  *flax  or 
*flaxa),  pi.  flaxan,  a  bottle  (usually  of  leather, 
but  once  explained  by  trywen  byt,  a  wooden 
butt),  =  D.  fl^sch  =  MLG.  vlasche  =  OHG. 
flasca,  MHGt.  vlasche,  also  vlesche,  G.  flasche  = 
Icel.  flasha  =  S  w.  flaska  =  Dan.  flasTce,  a  bottle ; 
cf .  OF.  flasqae,  flasJce,  flaque,  flesque = Bp.  fiasco, 
frasco  =  Pg.  frasco  =  It.  fiasco,  m.,  <  ML. 
fiaseus,  m. ;  also  OF.  flasche,  fiache,  fiaische  = 
It.  fiasca,  i.,  <  ML.fiasca,  f. ;  also  OF.fiascon, 
fiacon,  F.  fiacon  (>  E.  fiagon),  <  'MXi.  fiasco{n-) ; 
TJjiV.  ^"kdonrj,  fXdtTKuv,  dim.  ^XaGKLOv,  a  flask.  It 
is  uncertain  whether  the  Eom.  (ML.)  forms  are 
derived  from  the  Teut.,  or  the  contrary;  pos- 
sibly both  groups  have  a  common  origin  in  the 
Celtic:  cf.  W.  fflasg,  a  basket,  a  flask,  Gael. 
fiasg,  a  flask.  The  Finn,  lasku  and  the  Slav, 
forms,  Euss.  fiiaga,  dim.  fiiajka,  a  small  barrel, 
Fol.  flMSza,flaszka,  etc.,  are  derived' from  Teut. 
See  flacket^,  fiagon,,  fiasket,  etc.  ]  1 .  A  bottle, 
especially  one  of  some  peculiar  form  or  mate- 
rial (see  below) :  as,  a  fiask  for  wine  or  oU. 

Like  a  drop  of  oil  left  in  &  flask  of  wiue,  in  every  glass 
you  taste  it.  Southern,  Maid's  Last  Prayer,  ii.  1. 

With  dainties  fed, 
Ring  for  a  flask  or  two  of  white  and  red.      Swift. 
Here  sits  the  Butler  with  &  flask 
Between  his  knees,  half-drain'd. 
Tennyson,  Day-Dream,  The  Sleeping  Palace. 

Specifically — (a)  A  narrow-necked  globular  glass  bottle : 
as,  a  Florence  flask,  (b)  A  metallic  or  other  portable  dram- 
bottle,  with  flat  sides :  as,  a  pocket-/asfc.  (c)  A  vessel,  gen- 
erally of  metal  or  horn,  for  containing  gunpowder,  carried 
by  sportsmen,  usually  furnished  with  a  measure  of  the 
charge  at  the  top.  (d)  An  iron  vessel  for  containing  mer- 
cury, in  the  shape  of  a  long  bottle.  A  flask  of  raercuiy 
from  California  is  about  75 
pounds,  (e)  A  vessel  used 
in  a  laboratory  for  subli- 
mation, for  digesting  in  a 
sand-bath,  or  for  any  simi- 
lar purpose. 

2.  A  shallow  frame  of 
wood  or  iron  used  in 
foundries  to  contain 
the  saijd  and  patterns 
employed  in  molding 

and  casting,  if  the  mold     Two-part  Flask,  a,  cope;  d.drag. 

is  contained  in  two  pieces, 

these  form  a  two-part  flask.  The  upper  part  holds  the 
case  or  cope,  and  the  lower  the  drag.  Also  mold^rs'  flask, 
molding-flask. 

3t.  A  bed  in  a  gun-carriage. — 4+.  A  long  nar- 
row case,  as  for  arrows ;  a  quiver ;  hence,  a  set 
of  arrows  in  a  quiver. 

Her  rattling  quiver  at  her  shoulders  hung. 
Therein  2.  flask  of  arrows  feathered  well. 

Fairfax,  tr.  of  Tasso,  xi.  28. 
Florence  flask,  a  globular  bottle  of  thin  transparent 
glass  wi£h  a  long  neck,  usually  covered  with  plaited  maize- 
leaves  or  similar  material,  used  for  holding  liquids  of  all 
sorts.  The  kind  commonly  known  by  this  name  is  that  in 
which  olive-oil  is  often  exported  from  Italy,  and  is  famil- 
iar in  Italian  grocers'  shops.  Compare  fiasco  and  fiaschet- 
(a.— Moldera'  flask.    See  def.  2, 

flask-board  (flask'bord),  »?.  In  foundry-work, 
the  board  upon  which  the  flask  rests. 

flask-clamp  (flask'klamp),  «.  1.  An  arrange- 
ment for  securing  firmly  the  parts  of  a  molding- 
flask. —  2.  A  clamp  used  by  dentists  to  hold  the 
flask  in  which  the  denture  or  set  of  teeth  is 
heated  in  the  muffle. 
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flaskett  (flS.s'ket),  •«.  [<  OF.  fl^asquet,  flaschet, 
flMchet,  a  small  flask,  dim.  of  fiasque,  a  flask : 
see  flask  and  flacket^.'i  1.  A  small  flask,  es- 
pecially one  for  powder:  probably  same  as 
morsing-horn. —  2.  A  vessel  in  which  viands  are 
served. —  3.  A  long  shallow  basket. 

And  each  one  had  a  little  wicker  basket. 
Made  of  fine  twigs,  entrayled  curiously. 
In  which  they  gathered  flowers  to  fill  their  Jtashet. 
Spenser,  Prothalamion. 
Under  his  arm  a  little  wicker  flasket. 

B.  Jonson,  Masque  of  Hymen. 

flask-shaped  (flask'shapt),  a.  Shaped  like  a 
flask;  specifically,  round,  partly  cylindrical, 
and  swelling  into  a  more  or  less  globular  form 
at  one  end. 

flasque  (flask),  ra.  [F.]  In  7ier.,  a  bearing  simi- 
lar to  the  flaneh,  but  less  rounded  and  occupy- 
ing less  of  the  field.    Also  called  voider. 

flat!  (flat),  a.  and  n.  [I.  a.  Early  mod.  E.  also 
fiatt,fiatte;  <  ME.  fiat  (rare),  <  Icel.  fiatr  =8w. 
fiat  =  Dan.  fiad  =  OHG.  flaz,  flat.  Not  con- 
nected with  D.  MLG.  vlak  =  OHG.  fiah,  MHG. 
vlach,  G.  fiach,  flat  (see  fiash^),  or  with  E.  plat 
=  L(i.  plat  =  G.  platt,  flat.  II.  n.  <  ME.  fiat, 
(level)  ground,  a  field;  in  other  senses  mod- 
em. Cf .  Icel.  fiot,  pi.  flatir,  a  plain  ;  from  the 
adj.]  I,  a.  1.  Lying  all  in  one  plane ;  without 
rotundity,  curvature,  or  other  variation  or  in- 
equality; plane:  specifically,  in  math.,  having 
no  curvature;  homaloidal;  having  the  locus 
of  infinitely  distant  points  linear :  applied  to 
space  of  any  number  of  dimensions.  In  the 
common  use  of  the  word,  levelness  or  horizon- 
talness  is  often  implied. 

Flat  meads  thatch'd  with  stover. 

Sfiak.f  Tempest,  iv.  1, 

Thou,  all-shaking  thunder, 
Strike  flat  the  thick  rotundity  o'  the  world ! 

Shak.,  Lear,  iii.  2. 
Virtue  could  see  to  do  what  virtue  would 
By  her  own  radiant  light,  though  sun  and  moon 
Were  in  the  flat  sea  sunk.  Milton,  Comus,  1.  575. 

The  brute  Earl  .  .  .  unknightly,  with /ai  hand. 
However  lightly,  smote  her  on  the  cheek. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 

2.  Prostrate ;  lying  the  whole  length  on  the 
ground;  level  with  the  ground;  hence,  fallen; 
laid  low ;  ruined. 

The  people  are^(,  or  trust  in  God,  and  the  king's  ways. 
Donne,  Letters,  Ixxi. 

3.  Having  little  or  no  relief ;  deficient  in  prom- 
inence or  roundness  of  figure  or  feature ;  lack- 
ing contrast  in  appearance,  whether  physical 
or  visual;  smooth;  even;  without  shading:  as, 
fiat  tints ;  a  fiat  painting ;  a  fiat  face,  nose,  or 
head ;  fiM  cheeks. 

Whatsoever  man  he  be  that  hath  a  blemish,  he  shall  not 
approach :  a  blind  man,  or  a  lame,  or  he  that  hath  aflxit 
nose.  Lev.  xxi.  18. 

The  winged  lion  of  St.  Mark  and  the  Ox  of  St.  Luke,  col- 
oured with  bright  ;la*  tints. 

C.  C.  Perkins,  Italian  Sculpture,  Int.,  p.  xliii. 

The  gray-green  landscape  of  Provence  is  never  absolute- 
ly yiaf,  and  yet  is  never  really  ambitious.  .  .  .  It  is  in  con- 
stant undulation.         H.  James,  Jr.,  Little  Tour,  p.  202. 

4.  Having  no  definite  or  characteristic  taste ; 
tasteless;  stale;  vapid;  insipid;  dead. 

Taste  so  divine,  that  what  of  sweet  before 

Hath  touch'd  my  sense  ^aC  seems  to  this,  and  harsh. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ix.  987. 
Most  ample  fruit 
Of  beauteous  form,  .  .  .  pleasing  to  sight. 
But  to  the  tongue  inelegant  and  flat. 

J.  Philips,  Cider. 
The  cause  of  the  beer  becoming  ^t  may  be  found  in  the 
ceasing  of  after-fermentation. 

Thau^ng,  Beer  (trans.),  p.  689. 

5.  Having  little  or  no  interest  or  attractive 
quality;  without  briskness  or  animation ;  lack- 
ing activity ;  stupid ;  dull. 

Heading  good  books  of  morality  is  a  little  flat  and  dead. 
Bacon,  Triendship  (ed.  1887). 
How  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofltable 
Seem  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  world ! 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  2. 
Nay,  I  intreat  you,  be  not  so  flat  and  melancholic. 

,   B.  J'onson,  Cynthia's  Revels,  iii.  1. 

Doubtless  many  things  appear  flat  to  us,  the  wit  of 
which  depended  on  some  custom  or  story  which  never 
came  to  our  knowledge.    Dryden,  Essay  on  Dram.  Poesy. 

I  have  added  four  more  "Worlds,"  the  second  of  which 

will,  I  think,  redeem  my  Lord  Chesterfleld's  character  with 

you  for  wit,  except  in  the  two  stories,  which  are  very  flat. 

Walpole,  Letters,  II.  414. 

6.  Not  relieved,  broken,  or  softened  by  qualifi- 
cations or  conditions;  peremptory;  absolute; 
positive;  downright. 

In  the  true  ballauncing  of  justice,  it  is  a  flatt  wrong  to 

punish  the  thought  or  purpose  of  any  before  it  be  enacted. 

Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 
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That  in  the  captain  's  but  a  choleric  word 
Which  in  the  soldier  is  flat  blasphemy, 

Shak.,  M.  lor  M.,  ii.  2. 
I'll  not  march  through  Coventry  with  them,  that's  Aat 
Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  iy.  2. 
Thus  repulsed,  our  final  hope 
Is  ^a(  despair.  Hilton,  F.  1.,  il,  m, 

A  man  deem'd  worthy  of  so  dear  a  trust  .  .  . 
A  ^af  and  fatal  negative  obtains 
That  instant  upon  all  his  future  pains. 

Couiper,  Tirocinium,  1.  7U. 

7.  Not  clear,  precise,  or  sonorous :  as,  a  flat 
■  sound  or  accent. 

The  first  seems  shorter  then  the  later,  who  shewes  a 
more  odnesse  then  the  former  by  reason  of  his  shai'pe  ac- 
cent which  is  vpon  the  last  sillable,  and  makes  hiro  more 
audible  then  If  he  had  slid  away  with  aiflat  accent,  as  the 
word  sw^ruing.  Puttenhwm,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  59. 
Too  flat  I  thought  this  voice,  and  that  too  shrill. 

Prior,  Solomon,  ii. 

8.  In  music :  (a)  Of  tones,  below  a  given  or  in- 
tended  pitch. 

Nay,  now  you  are  too^a(. 
And  mar  the  concord  with  too  harsh  a  descant 

Shak.,  T.  6.  of  V.,  i.  2. 

(6)  Of  intervals,  minor;  diminished:  as,  aflat 
fifth,  (c)  Of  keys  or  tonalities,  having  flats  in 
the  signature:  as,  the  key  of  F  is  a.  flat  key.— 

9.  In  gram.,  voiced  or  sonant:  said  of  conso- 
nants, such  as  6,  d,  g,  z,  v :  opposed  to  gftorp 
(that  is,  breathed  or  surd)  consonants,  such  as 
p,  t,  k,  s,  f. — 10.  On  the  stock  exchange,  with- 
out interest :  applied  to  stocks  when  no  inter- 
est is  allowed  by  a  lender  of  them  on  the  sum 
deposited  with  him  as  security  for  their  return 
when  the  purpose  for  which  the  stock  was  bor- 
rowed has  been  accomplished:  such  stock  is 

said  to  be  borrowed  fiat Flat  arch.  See  archi.- 

Flat  blade,  a  double-  or  single-edged  blade,  as  of  a  sword 
or  saber:  used  in  contradistinction  to  the  three-edged 
blade  of  the  small-sword. — Flat  caJm,  candle,  candle- 
stick, cap,  chasing,  flle,  etc.  See  the  nouns.— Flat 
masses,  sheets.  See  blanket-deposit.— Ylxt  paper, 
race,  screw,  tuning,  etc.  See  the  nouns.— Flat  pouit- 
lace.    See  lace.  =  SyXL  Level,  Flat.    &ee  level. 

II,  n.  1.  A  flat  surface;  a  surface  without  cur- 
vature or  inequality ;  especially,  a  level  plain; 
a  field. 
The  rayn  .  .  .  Falls  upon  fayre  flat. 
Sir  Oawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  506. 
No  perfect  discovery  can  be  made  upon  a  flat  or  level. 
Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  i,  55. 
On  the  Crown  of  this  craggy  Hill  there  is  a  Flat,  upon 
which  the  Monastery  and  Pilgrimage-place  is  founded. 
Howell,  Letters,  I.  i.  23. 
The  way  is  ready,  and  not  long ; 
Beyond  a  row  of  myrtles,  on  a  flat. 
Fast  by  a  fountain.  Milton,  P.  L.,  ix.  627. 

2.  A  level  ground  near  water  or  covered  by 
shallow  water;  a  shoal  or  sand-bank;  specifi- 
cally, in,  the  United  States,  alow  alluvial  plain 
near  tide-water  or  along  a  river,  as  the  Jersey 
(United  States)  or  Mohawk  flats ;  also,  the  part 
of  a  shore  that  is  uncovered  at  low  tide. 

I  should  not  see  the  sandy  hour-glass  run. 
But  I  should  think  of  shallows  and  of  flats. 

Shak.,  U.otV.,  11. 

They  landed  .  .  .  and  had  much  a  doe  to  put  a  shore 
any  wher,  it  lay  so  full  of  flats. 

Bradford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  83. 

The  naked  shore, 
Wide  flats,  where  nothing  but  coarse  grasses.grew. 

Tennyson,  Holy  Grail. 

3.  The  flat  part  or  side  of  anything,  as  the 
extended  palm  and  fingers  of  the  hand,  the 
broad  side  of  a  sword  or  knife,  the  part  of  a 
panel  included  by  the  beading  or  molding, 
etc. :  as,  to  strike  with  the  fiat  of  the  hand,  or 
of  a  sword. 

It  is  easier  to  tell  when  the  cutting  edge  and  the  tet  are 
parallel,  and  the  broad  flat  is  the  best  guide  in  holding  the 
chisel  level  with  the  surface  to  be  chipped. 

J.  Mose,  Practical  Machinist,  p.  267. 

The  flats  of  panels  are  finished  in  imitation  of  raosaic, 
having  a  conventional  border  of  deep  buff  and  dull  blue, 
and  a  design  of  acanthus  form  in  the  centres,  in  lighter 
blue,  pink,  and  Venetian  red  tones  upon  a  gold  ino™" 
background.  Beck's  Jom.  Dee.  Art,  II.  348 

4.  Something  broad  and  flat  in  form,  or  present- 
ing a  broad  flat  surface  as  a  characteristic  fea- 
ture, (o)  A  broad,  fiat-bottomed  boat  without  a  keel, 
generallyused  in  rivernavigation.  (b)  A  railroad-carwiui- 
out  a  roof  or  sides;  a  platform-car;  a  flat-car.  («)  '' 
broad-brimmed,  low-crowned  straw  hat  worn  by  w™^'^ 
(d)  A  piece  of  bone,  etc.,  used  for  making  buttons.  W  * 
flat  piece  of  carding  placed  above  the  cylinder  of  a  career , 
the  flat-top  carder.  (/)  A  flat  form  of  mat  used  in  picture- 
frames. 

There  are  several  small  drawings  of  Turner's  in  the 
present  Exhibition  greatly  injured  by  the  very  moaem- 
looking  deep  gold  flats  brought  close  up  to  them. 

Nineteenth  Century,  XIA.  VM- 

5.  A  foolish  person;  a  simpleton;  one  who  is 
easUy  duped;  a  guU.     [Colloq.] 
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"  You  did  not  seek  a  partner  in  tile  peerage,  Mr.  New- 
come."  "No,  no,  not  sucli  a  confounded  flat  as  that," 
cries  Mr.  Newcoine.  Thackeray,  Newcomes,  xvi. 

6.  In  arch. :  (a)  See  flat^.  (&)  A  horizontal 
or  approximately  horizontal  roof,  usually,  in 
northern  climates,  covered  with  lead  or  tin. — 

7.  In  music :  (o)  A  tone  one  halt-step  below  a 
given  tone:  as,  the  flat  of  B — that  is,  Bflat. 
(6)  On  the  pianoforte,  with  reference  to  any 
given  key,  the  key  next  helow  or  to  the  left. 
Tlie  black  keys  are  often  called  sharps  and  flats,-  because 
always  named  by  reference  to  neighboring  white  keys,  but 
B  and  E  are  also  called  C  flat  and  F  flat  respectively,  (o) 
In  musical  notation,  the  characterb,  which  when 
attached  to  a  note  or  to  a  staff-degree  lowers 
its  significance  one  half-step.  See  B  rotimdmn, 
imder  B. — 8.  In  ship-bmldmg,  formerly,  one  of 
the  midship  timbers. — 9.  In  theaters,  one  of 
the  halves  of  such  scenes  or  parts  of  scenes  as 
are  formed  by  two  equal  parts  pushed  from  the 
sides  of  the  stage  and  meeting  in  the  center. — 

10.  In  mimng,  in  the  lead-mining  districts  of 
the  north  of  England,  a  lateral  branching  of  the 
vein,  which  gives  rise  to  a  deposit,  as  of  ore,  in 
flat  masses.  The  excavations  in  these  are  sometimes 
several  yards  in  breadth,  and  they  are  not  unfrequently 
connected  with  caverns,  the  sides  of  which  are  incrusted 
with  beautiful  crystallizations  of  the  veinstones  peculiar 
to  that  region.  Deposits  of  ore  lying  horizontally  or  near- 
ly so  are  also,  in  other  mining  districts,  called  flats.  This 
is  the  case  in  Denbighshire,  Wales,  ana  also  in  Cornwall, 
where  the  flat  parts  of  the  "pipes  "  and  "carbona"  are  of- 
ten designated  as  flats. 

11.  A  surface  of  size  put  over  gilding.; — 12.  A 
continuum  of  any  number  of  dimensions  hav- 
ing no  curvature:  such  are  a  straight  line,  a 
plane,  and  Euclidean  space. —  l3t.  Flat  oppo- 
sition or  contradiction ;  a  point-blank  assertion 
or  denial. 

He  thought  with  banding  brave  to  keepe  the  coyle. 
Or  else  with;!ffl«*s  and  facings  mee  to  foil. 

Mir.  for  Mags. 

Deck-flat  (naut.),  a  platform  or  deck  of  iron  or  steel, 
either  water-tight  or  not,  but  not  a  complete  deck. — 
Doutlle  flat,  in  music ;  (a)  A  tone  two  half -steps  lower 
than  a  given  tone ;  the  flat  of  a  flat,  (h)  On  the  piano- 
forte, a  key  next  but  one  below  or  to  the  left  of  a  given 
key.  (c)  The  character  bh,  which  when  attached  to  a  note 
or  to  a  staff-degree  lowers  its  signiflcance  two  half -steps. 
flati  (flat),  V. ;  pret.  a,ud.-p^.  flatted,  -pT^i.  flatting. 
[</a<i,  a.]  I,  trans.  If.  To  make  flat;  level 
or  bring  to  a  level ;  lay  even ;  make  smooth ; 
flatten. 

Then  frothy  white  appear  the  flatted  seas, 

,And  change  their  colour,  changing  their  disease. 

Dryden,  Ceyx  and  Alcyone,  1.  131. 

A  Face  too  long  shou'd  part  and  flat  the  Hair. 

Congreve,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Art  of  Love. 

3t.  To  level  with  the  ground;  overthrow. 

Like  a  Phosbean  champion,  she  [Virtue]  hath  routed  the 
army  of  her  enemies,  flatted  their  strongest  forts. 

FelthaTn,  Besolves,  i.  4. 

3.  To  make  vapid  or  tasteless. 

Otherwise  fresh  in  their  colour,  but  their  juice  somewhat 
flatted.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist. 

It  may  be  apprehended  that  the  retrenchment  of  these 
pleasant  liberties  may  flat  and  dead  the  taste  of  conver- 
sation. W.  Montague,  Devoute  Essays,  I.  xii.  §  3. 

It  mortifies  the  body,  and  flats  the  pleasu  re  of  the  senses. 
Glanville,  Sermons,  p.  279. 

4.  In  rmisie,  to  depress  (a  tone) ;  specifically, 
to  apply  a  flat  to  (a  note  or  staff-degree)  — that 
is,  to  depress  it  a  half-step.  Also  flatten. — ^^5. 
To  decorate  or  paint  with  colors  ground  in  Un- 
seed-oU,  and  thinned  for  use  with  turpentine. 
The  turpentine  kills  the  gloss  of  the  oil,  and 
the  resulting  surface  appears  dull  or  flat. 

A  frieze  of  massive  carton  pierre,  supporting  trusses  at 
intervals,  is  flatted  in  tones  of  fawn  color  and  buff. 

Beclc's  Jour.  Dec.  Art,  II.  343. 

To  flat  in  the  sail  (naut.),  to  draw  in  the  aftmost  clue 
of  a  sail  toward  the  middle  of  the  ship. 

II.  intrans.  If.  To  become  flat;  fall  to  an 
even  surface.  v 

Observed  ...  the  swelling  to  flat  yet  more. 

Sir  W.  Temple. 

2.  To  become  insipid,  or  dull  and  uaanimated. 
—3.  In  music,  to  sing  or  play  below  the  true 
pitch.  Also  flatten To  flat  out,  to  fail,  as  an  un- 
dertaking, from  weakness  or  bad  management ;  make  a 
iasco  or  complete  failure,  as  one  who  miscalculates  his  re- 
sources or  ability.   [U.  S.] 

ttati  (flat),  adv.  [<  ME.  flat;  <  flat,  a.]  1.  Flat- 
ly; soastobeflat  orlevel.— 2.  Plainly;  posi- 
tively.   [Bare.] 

I  am  asham'd  to  feel  how  flat  I  am  cheated. 

-    Fletcher,  Spanish  Curate,  iv.  6. 

Sin  iiflat  opposite  to  the  Almighty.  O.  Herbert. 

3.  In  mM«"c,belowthe  true  pitch — Flat  aXi(.naut.). 
See  aftl.— To  fall  flat,  to  fail  completely,  usually  in  spite 
of  strenuous  efforts  or  great  expectation ;  not  to  succeed 
m  attracting  interest,  purchasers,  etc. :  as,  the  book  or  the 
Play/eZI  flat ;  the  shares  Ml  flat  on  the  market.— To  haul 
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flatly 


the  sheets  flat  aft  (naut.),  to  make  fore-and-aft  sails  lie  or  vertically  expanded),  and  has  both  eyes  on  one  side, 

like  boards  without  protuberance  by  hauling  on  the  sheets  not  on  top.    It  swims  and  lies  with  its  eyeless  and  col- 

which  extend  them.  orless  side  downward,  thus  appearing  as  if  spread  out 

flat2(flat),  TO.     [Orig.  a  dial.  (Sc.)  form  (insim-  horizontally.                             ^    „     .      „     „ 

ulation  of  flat\  level,  which  is,  in  fact,  the  ult.  flat-footed  (flat'f  lifed),  a.   1.  Having  flat  feet ; 

original)  of  flfit.  a  floor  or  story  of  a  house,  the  having  little  or  no  hollow  in  the  sole,  and  a  low 


interior  of  a  housb,  &  house:  see  fletK']     1.  A 

floor  or  story  of  a  building.    [Scotch.]   Hence, 

in  recent  general  use — 2.  A  floor,  or  separate 

division  of  a  floor,  fitted  for  housekeeping  and 

designed  to  be  occupied  by  a  single  family;  an  a„.,„„j  ,i)„i.>i,„A\  „  „«^  „ 

apartment.    Compare  apdrtmenhouse.-S.  A  Aathead  (flat'hed),  a.  and  to 

building  the  various  floors  of  which  are  fitted 

up  as  flats. 

This  of  course  was  before  the  period  of  the  \oity  flats 
which  have  familiarised  us  with  mansioiis  of  a  dozen  sto- 
ries high.  Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XL.  63. 

flat^t,  V.  [ME.  flMttm,  dash,  throw,  <  OF.  fl^- 
ter,  fiatir,  throw  or  cast  down,  dash,  intr.  fall, 
dash.]    I.  trans.  To  dash  or  throw. 

Ilyst  with  that  he  swouned. 
Til  Vigilate  the  veille  vette  water  at  hus  eyen, 
AndyJaite  on  hus  face.     Piers  Plowman  (C),viii.  68. 

II,  intrans.  To' dash;  rush. 

Thei  were  at  greet  myschief,  for  the  saisnes  were  so 
many  that  thei  moste  flat  in  to  the  foreste  wolde  thei  or 
noon,  flf or  as  soone  as  tlie  kynge  Orienx  was  come,  he  kepte 
hem  so  shorte  that  many  were  deed  and  taken. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  275. 

flat^t,  n.  [ME.,  <  OP.  flat,  a  blow :  see  flat^,  v."] 
A  blow. 

He  gaff  Richard  a  sorry  flatt. 
That  f onndryd  bacynet  and  hat. 

Richard  Coer  de  Lion,  1.  5265. 
Swich  aflat !  Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  182.    (Halliwell.) 

flat*  (flat),  V.  t.  [<  OF.  flater,  flatter:  see  flat- 
ter^.']   To  flatter.     [Scotch.] 

Flata  (fla'ta),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  flatus,  pp.  oi flare 
=  E.  6towi.]  The  typical  genus  of  wax-produ- 
cing bugs,  with  semicircular  wings,  of  the  fam- 
ily Flatldce.  F.  Umhata,  an  Indian  species,  is  an  ex- 
ample, of  a  grass-green  color  varied  with  blight  red  and 
pure  white,  and  with  wings  expanding  nearly  two  inches. 

flatbill  (flat'bil),  TO.     1.  A  bird  of  the  family  ^ 

Todid(B:  asjtiie  green  flatm,  Todusviridis.—  flatid'(flat'Td),'TO^   One  oi  the  Flatidce. 
2    Some  other  flat-billed  bird,  as  a  flycatcher  piatida (flat'i-da),  n.pl.   [NL.,  <  Flata  +  -i<?a.] 
otjhe  genus  Platyrhynchus.  Same  as  J-JaSd^,  considered  as  a  subfamily  of 

flatboat  (flat'bot),  n.     A  flat-bottomed  boat    p^^o^-ig^^e.    Also  Flatides. 
of  considerable  size,  roughly  made  of  strong  piatldSB (flat'i-de),  n.pl.  \;Hh.,<Flata  + -idee.-] 


arch  in  the  instep. —  2.  Firm-footed;  resolute. 
[Slang.] 

If  Mr. should  come  out  flat-footed,  call  himself  a 

dealer,  instead  of  posing  as  an  "  art  lecturer." 

The  American. 

_  _  I.  a.  1.  Having 

an  artificially  flattened  head :  applied  to  certain 
American  Indians.  The  deformity  is  produced  in  in- 
fancy by  appliances  causing  pressure  upon  the  skull  from 
before  backward  (the  more  common  method),  making  it 
flat  and  retreating  in  front  and  protuberant  behind,  or 
from  above  downward,  making  it  flat  at  the  top.  It  dis- 
appears partially  or  wholly  with  advance  of  age,  and  is 
said  not  to  injure  the  intellect.  The  practice  now  survives 
chiefly  in  the  northwest,  but  was  formerly  common  over 
both  North  and  South  America. 
2.  [eap.-]  Pertaining  to  the  tribe  of  Indians 
specifically  called  Flatheads.    See  II.,  1. 

II.  n.  1.  [cap.']  Oneof  a  small  tribe  of  Ameri- 
can Indians  specifically  so  called,  but  errone- 
ously, their  heads  not  being  flattened,  and  their 
true  name  being  Selish.  The  original  home  of  the 
natheads  was  in  the  valley  of  the  Columbia  river,  but  a 
part  of  them  now  live  on  a  reservation  in  northwestern 
Montana.  They  are  all  nominally  Christianized  and  civ- 
ilized. 

2.  A  dipnoau  fish,  Ceratodusforsteri.  [Austra- 
lia.] — 3.  A  snake  which  flattens  its  head,  as  a 
species  of  Seterodon;  the  hog-nosed  snake  or 
puff-adder.    [Local,  U.  8.] 

The  blow-snake  of  Illinois  is  variously  known  in  other 
localities  as  hog-nose,  flat-head,  viper,  and  puff-adder. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXXIII.  aeo. 
flat-headed  (flat'hed"ed),  a.  Having  a  flat  head 
or  top. 

This  [church]  bears  date  1477,  as  appears  from  an  in- 
scription over  one  of  its  doors.  But  this  doorway  is  Jiat- 
headed,  and  has  lost  all  mediseval  character. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  216. 

flat-house  (flat'hous),  n.    [<  flMt^  +  house.']    A 
house  containing  a  number  of  flats.     [U.  S.] 


timbers,  for  floating  merchandise,  etc.,  down 
the  Mississippi  and  other  western  rivers.  Such 
boats  were  in  early  times  the  principal  means  of  trans- 
portation by  water,  and  are  not  yet  entirely  obsolete. 
At  the  end  of  the  downward  voyage  they  are  broken  up 
and  their  material  is  sold.    [0.  S.] 

About  fifty  years  ago,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  poling  a 
flat-boat  on  the  Mississippi  River.    The  American,  VI.  40. 

flat-breasted  (flafbres^ted),  a. 

breast ;       spe- 
cifically,       in 

ornith.,  ratite; 

not     carinate; 

having  no  keel 

of  the  breast- 
.  bone. 
flat-capt  (flaf- 

kap),  TO.   A  cap 

with  a  low  flat 

crown.    Especially 

Flat  caps  as  proper  are  to  city  gowns 

As  to  armour  helmets,  or  to  kings  their  crowns. 

Dekker,  Honest  Whore,  ii.  1. 


FIat.capsof  the  i6th  centuiy. 
-(a)  A  city  flat-cap.    See  city,  a. 


Howe  says  that,  in  the  times  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth, 
"  apprentices  wore  flat-caps,  and  others  under  threescore 
years  of  age,  as  well  journeymen  as  masters,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  whom  the  pages  of  the  court,  in  derision, 
called  fiat-caps."  „     .    u-  -rr 

Clifford,  Note  to  B.  Jonson  s  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  u.  1. 

Hence— (6)  A  person  wearing  such  a  cap. 

Wealthy  toi-caps  that  pay  for  their  pleasure  the  best 
of  any  men  in  Europe.  Marston,  Dutch  Courtezan,  ii.  1. 
(c)  Less  commonly,  the  toque  worn  by  both  men  and  women 
of  the  wealthier  classes  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
flat-car  (flat'kar),  to.  A  railroad-car  consisting 
of  a  platform  without  sides  or  top ;  a  platf  orm- 

flat-clam  (flat'klam),  TO.  Semele  decisa,  an  edi- 
ble species  of  clam.     [California,  U.  S.] 

flate  (flat),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  flated,  ppr.  flat- 
inq.  [<  L.  flatus,  pp.  ot flare,  breathe,  blow,  =  B. 
hlow^.]  to  produce  with  flatus,  or  with  simple 
unintonated  breath.     [Bare.] 

flatfish  (flat'fish),  n.  Any  fish  of  the  suborder 
Seterosomata:  so  called  from  the  flattened  bi- 
laterally unsymmetrioal  form.  The  body  is  great- 
ly compressed,  and  one  side  is  colorless  or  whitish,  while 
the  other  is  dark  and  variously  marked.  The  typical  flat- 
flsbes  constitute    '      "      "     ''^ 


A  family  of  homopterous  hemipterous  insects, 
of  great  extent  and  extreme  variety  and  exuber- 
ance of  form  and  coloration.  The  head  is  narrow, 
the  prothorax  produced  and  narrowed,  and  the  exposed 
part  of  the  metathorax  relatively  large  and  generally  tri- 
angular; the  wing-covers  are  large,  obtriangular  or  lyrate, 
with  a  broad  costol  margin.  Some  of  these  insects  secrete 
the  substance  called  Chinese  wax. 
Having  a  flat  flatile-)',  a.  [<  L.  flatilis,  <  flare,  pp.  flatus,  blow, 
=  E.  Wowl:  see  ^ates.]  Inconstant;  veering 
with  the  wind.  Scott. 
flat-iron  (flat'i'''em),  TO.  An  iron  for  smoothing 
cloth.  It  is  made  very  hot  and  then  passed  quickly 
and  flrmly  over  the  dampened  surface  of  the  fabric  to  be 
smoothed.    Also  sad-iron,  or  simply  ircm. 

flativet  (fla'tiv),  a.  [<  L.  flatus,  pp.  of  flare  = 
B.  feioMji.]  Producing  wind ;  flatulent. 
flatling  (flat'ling),  adv.  [<  TAB.  flatly ng;  <flat^ 
+  -ling^;  cf.  darkling,  hackling,  headlong,  etc.] 
With  the  flat  side ;  flatwise ;  flatly.  [Obsolete 
or  provincial.] 

And  to  hys  chaumbur  can  he  gone 
And  leyde  hym  flatlyng  on  the  grounde. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  Ii.  38,  f.  99.    (Balliwell.) 
With  her  sword  on  him  she  flailing  strooke. 
In  signe  of  true  subjection  to  her  powre. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V.  v.  18. 


Of  the  Sun's  stops,  it  Colure  hath  to  name. 
Because  his  "Teem  doth  seem  to  trot  more  tame 
On  these  cut  points  ;  for,  heere  he  doth  not  ride 
Flailing  a-long,  but  vp  the  Sphears  steep  side. 
"  ■  ,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii..  The  Columnes. 


flatlings  (flat'Ungz),  adv.     1.  Scotch  form  of 


The  blade  struck  me  flatlings.  Scott. 

2.  Plainly;  peremptorily.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
flatlong  (flat'16ng),  adv.    [Var.  of  flatling,  as  if 
<flatT^-h  longT-.]    With  the  flat  side  downward ; 
not  edgewise. 

The  pitiless  sword  had  such  pity  of  so  precious  an  ob- 
ject that  at  first  it  did  but  hit  flatlong. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  iii. 

Ant.  What  a  blow  was  there  given  ! 
Seb.  An  it  had  not  fallen  flat-long. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  ii.  1. 

Zenas  Joy,  since  words  were  out  of  the  question,  ad- 
ministered a  corporeal  admonition  with  his  sword  flat- 
long.  S.  Judd,  Margaret,  i.  16. 


and  variously  marked,    xne  typical  nai-  g  ^j    (flat'li),  adv.     In  a  flat  manner,    (a)  With  a 
the  family  Pte«™McM<«,  and  mclude  Xt  surface  or  in  a  flat  position ;  evenly  ;  horizontally. 


many  species  of  great  economic  importance,  as  the  hahbut, 
turbot,  plaice,  sole,  flounder,  etc.  A  flatfish  is  not  really 
flat  (that  is,  depressed  or  flattened  out  horizontally),  but 
is  on  the  contrary,  thin  (that  is,  extremely  compressed 


At  his  look  she  flatly  falleth  down. 
For  looks  kill  love. 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  I.  463. 


flatly 

Plants,  fniits,  and  flowers  are  freely  introduced,  but 
these  are  treated  Jlatly,  and  not  in  the  round,  on  the 
principle  of  absolute  imitation. 

C.  C.  Perkins,  Italian  Sculpture,  p.  116. 

(b)  Without  spirit ;  dully. 

He  that  does  the  work  of  religion,  slowly,  flatly,  and 
without  appetite.  Jer.  Taylor. 

(c)  Without  hesitation  or  disguise ;  plainly ;  peremptori- 
ly; positively. 

(To  term  it  aright),  I  flatly  ran  away  from  him  toward 
my  horse.  Sir  P,  Sidney,  Arcadia,  ii. 

Sir  Gregory  says  flatly  she  makes  a  fool  of  him. 

Beau,  and  FL,  Wit  at  Several  Weapons,  v.  1. 

flatness  (flat'nes),  J(.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  flat,  (a)  Flaneness  of  surface ;  absence  of  curva- 
ture ;  also,  loosely,  smoothness.  (&)  Deadness ;  vapidness ; 
insipidity ;  want  of  life  or  energy,  (c)  Dullness ;  uninter- 
estingness. 

Some  of  Homer's  translators  have  swelled  into  fustian, 
and  others  sunk  into^tTiess.  Pope,  Pref.  to  Hiad. 

((2)  Graveness  of  sound,  as  opposed  to  sharpness,  acute- 
ness,  or  shrillness. 
Flatness  of  sound  .  .  ,  joined  with  a  harshness. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist, 
(e)  Absoluteness;  completeness. 

The  emperor  of  Hussia  was  my  father :  - 
0,  that  he  were  alive,  .  .  .  that  he  did  but  see 
^t  flatness  of  my  misery.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  iii.  2. 

(/)  In  music,  the  quality  or  state  of  being  below  a  true  or 
given  pitch. — Elementary  flatness,  in  math.,  absence 
of  curvature  in  the  elements  or  infinitesimal  parts. 

Any  curved  surface  which  is  such  that  the  more  you 
magnify  it  the  flatter  it  gets  is  said  to  possess  the  proper- 
ty of  elementary  flatness.  But  if  every  succeeding  power 
of  our  imaginary  microscope  disclosed  new  wrinkles,  and 
inequalities  without  end,  then  we  should  say  that  the  sur- 
face did  not  possess  the  property  of  elementary  flatness. 
W.  Z.  Clifford,  Lectures,  1. 309. 

Flatness  of  the  field,  in  microscopy,  the  property  of  an 
objective  in  virtue  of  which  all  the  parts  of  an  object  lying 
in  the  same  plane,  even  if  near  the  margin  of  the  field,  are 
seen  simultaneously  with  equal  distinctness. 

The  flatness  of  the  field  afforded  by  the  objective  is  a 
condition  of  great  importance  to  the  advantageous  use  of 
the  microscope.    W.  B.  Carpenter,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  269. 

flat-nosed  (flat'nozd),  a.  Having  a  flat  nose ; 
inzool.,  same  3.S  platyrrMne :  as,  ihe  flat-nosed 
or  platyirrhine  monkeys. 

Flatoides  (fla-toi'dez),  n.  [NL.,  <  .Plata  + 
-aides.']  A  remarkable  genus  of  Flatidce,  con- 
taining species  inhabiting  the  warmer  parts  of 
America  and  also  Madagascar.  F.  tortriic  is  a 
West  Indian  example. 

flat-orctail  (flat'6r''kil),  n.  A  lichen,  Boccella 
fusiformis,  used  as  a  dye. 

flatourt,  »•  [ME. ,  <  OP.  flateor,  flateur,  P.  flat- 
teur  =  Pr.^taJre,  a  flatterer:  see  flatter^.']  A 
flatterer. 

Alas  I  ye  lordes,  many  a  fals  .^(o«r 
Is  in  youre  courtes. 

Chaucer,  Nun's  Priest's  Tale,  1.  503. 

flat-rod  (flat'rod),  n.  In  mining,  a  rod  for  com- 
municating motion  from  the  engine  horizon- 
tally to  the  pump  or  other  machinery  in  a  shaft 
at  a  distance. 

flatten  (flat'n),  ?;.    [<^*i -f- -e»i  (c).]   1,  trans. 

1 .  To  make  flat ;  reduce  to  an  equal  or  even 
surface;  level. 

They  throng,  and  cleave  up,  and  a  passage  cleare. 
As  if  for  that  time  their  round  bodies  flutned  were. 

Downe,  Progress  of  the  Soul,  i.  14. 
Others  say  that  this  event  happened  in  the  palace  of  the 
Cardinal  de  Medici,  Torreggiano  being  jealous  of  the  su- 
perior honours  paid  to  Michael  Angelo,  whose  nose  was 
flattened  by  the  blow. 

Walpole,  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  I.  iv. 

2.  To  lay  flat;  bring  to  the  grcnmd;  prostrate. 
— 3.  To  make  vapid  or  insipid;  render  stale. 

I  humbly  presume  that  it  flattens  the  narration  to  say 
his  Excellency  in  a  case  which  is  common  to  all  men. 

Steele,  Tatler,  No.  204. 
4.  In  music,  same  aa  flaP^,  4. — 5.  To  deaden 
or  deprive  of  luster,  as  a  pigment ;  bring  to  a 
smooth  surface  or  even  tint,  without  relief  or 
gradation. 

The  colouring  matter  may  also  be  flattened  or  deprived 
of  its  lustre  by  an  ill-compounded  mordant. 

W.  Croakes,  Dyeing  and  Calico-printing,  p.  617. 
©.  In  optics,  to  free  from  curvature  or  distor- 
tion, as  the  lines  of  an  image  projected  by  a  lens. 
—  To  flatten  a  sail,  to  make  a  sail  set  as  flatly  as  possi- 
ble by  hauling  aft  the  sheet. 

H,  intrans.  1.  To  become  flat;  grow  or  be- 
come even  on  the  surface. 

The  country,  which  is  exceedingly  pretty,  bristles  with 
copses,  orchards,  hedges,  and  with  trees.  ...  It  is  true 
that  as  I  proceeded  it  flattened  out  a  good  deal,  so  that 
for  an  hour  there  was  a  vast  featureless  plain. 

H.  James,  Jr.,  Little  Tour,  p.  109. 
2.  To  become  stale,  vapid,  or  tasteless. 

Here  joys  that  endure  for  ever,  fresh  and  in  vigour,  are 
opposed  to  satisfactions  that  are  attended  ivith  satiety  and 
surfeit,  and  flatten  in  the  very  tasting.    Sir  ii.  L  Estrange. 

The  vmtings  of  mere  men.  though  never  so  excellent 
in  their  kind,  yet  strike  and  surprise  us  most  upon  our 
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first  perusal  of  them,  and  then  flatten  upon  our  taste  by 
degrees,  as  our  familiarity  with  them  increases. 

Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  II.  ii. 

3.  In  music,  same  as  flat^,  3. 
flattent  (flat'n),  a.  [Irreg.  <j«aii -I- -e»2.]  piat; 
foolish. 

The  prince  has  been  upon  him : 

What  &  flatten  face  he  has  now  !  it  takes,  believe  it : 

How  like  an  ass  he  looks  ! 

Fletcher,  Humorous  Lieutenant,  iii.  5. 

flattened  (flat'nd),  p.  a.  Made  flat.  Specifically 
—  (a)  In  ervtom.,  perpendicularly  depressed;  thinner  and 
broader  than  usual:  as,  flaitened  tibiae.  (6)  In  bot.,  de- 
pressed, as  a  sphere  or  cylinder  having  its  opposite  sur- 
faces brought  more  closely  together. 

flattener  (fl»t'ner),  ».  1.  Same  as  flatter^. 
Specifically — 2.  A  workman  in  a  glass-works 
who  flattens  the  softened  and  split  cylinders  to 
form  them  into  sheets,  after  they  are  laid  upon 
the  flattening-stone  of  the  flattening-fumace. 

The  cylinder  is  now  ready  for  the  flattener,  who,  having 

prepared  it  by  a  preliminary  warming  in  the  flue  by  which 

it  is  introduced  into  his  furnace,  passes  it  by  means  of 

a  croppie,  or  iron  instrument,  on  to  the  flattening-stone. 

•  Olass-matdng,  p.  128. 

flattening-furnace  (flat'ning-f6r"nas),  n.  A 
furnace  for  the  flattening  out  of  cylinder-glass 
which  has  been  split  longitudinally;  a  spread- 
ing-oven.    Also  flatting-fwrnace. 

flattening-heartn  (flat'ning-harth),  n.  The 
hearth  of  a  flattening-fumace.  Also  flatUng- 
hearth. 

flattening-mill  (flat'ning-mU),  n.  A  miU  in 
which  metal  is  flattened  out  into  plates  or 
sheets  by  passing  it  between  rollers.  Also 
flatting-mill. 

flattening-plate  (flat'ning-plat),  n.  Same  as 
flattening-stone. 

flattening-stone  (flat'ning-ston),  ».  In  glass- 
making,  a  stone  or  a  slab  of  devitrified  glass, 
fire-brick,  etc.,  with  smooth  surface,  on  which 
the  split  cylinders  of  glass  are  heated  in  the 
flattening-fumace,  and  then  spread  out  and 
made  flat  by  the  aid  of  the  flattening-tool.  Also 
called  flatting-stone,  flattening-plate,  flatUng- 
plate. 

flattening-tool  (flat'ning-tol),  n.  In  sheet-glass 
manuf.,  a  tool  consisting  of  an  iron  handle  with 
a  wooden  cross-piece  at  the  end,  with  which  the 
split  and  softened  cylinder  of  glass  is  smoothed 
out  on  the  flattening-stone.    Also  flatting-tool. 

flatter!  (flat'6r),  ».  \i  flaf^-,  v.  t.,  + -er\]  1. 
One  who  or  that  which  flattens  or  makes  flat. 

The  sides  next  go  to  &flMter,  who  levels  off  the  shanks 
and  bellies  with  a  currier's  knife. 

C.  T.  Davis,  Leather,  p.  497. 

Specifically —  2.  A  hammer  with  a  broad  face, 
used  by  smiths  in  working  flat  faces. —  3.  In 
wire-drawing,  a  draW-plate  with  a  flat  orifice  for 
drawing  flat  strips,  as  for  watch-springs,  skirt- 
wire,  etc.    E.  H.  Knight. 

Also  flattener. 
flatter^  (flat'er),  V.  [<  ME.  flatteren,  flateren, 
flatren,  flatter;  cf.  MD.  flatteren,  fletteren,  flat- 
ter, appar.  a  freq.  form  (with  freq.  suflSx  -er*), 
but  Kill  an  marks  MD.  flattSren  (not,  however, 
*flettSren)  as  if  (like  G.  flattiven,  Dan.  flat- 
tere,  Sw.  flattera,  flatter)  of  F.  origin  (with  P. 
inf.  suffii  -er),  <  OP.  flMter,  flatter,  soothe, 
smooth,  stroke  gently,  etc.,  P.  flatter,  flatter. 
If  taken  directly  into.  ME.,  the  OF.  flater 
would  give  *flaten,  *  flatten,  mod.  (Sc.)  flat, 
flatter ;  of.  flattery,  flatour,  from  the  P.  Cf .  loel. 
fludhra,  fawn  upon,  fladhr,  low  flattery,  fawn- 
ing. G.  flattern,  flit,  flutter,  rove,  ramble,  is 
an  aceom.  form  of  fladern,  <  MHG.  vladern, 
vledern,  OJlG[.fledaron=0'D.  vlederen,  vledderen, 
flit,  flutter  (hence  G.  fledermaus,  D.  vledermuis, 
E.  flittermouse,  q.  v.).  The  P.  word  is  prob.  of 
Teut.  origin;  the  sense  'stroke'  is  prob.  the 
earlier,  and  points,  as  some  think,  to  E.  flat^, 
Icel.  flatr,  etc.,  as  if  'smooth  flat,'  hence 
'  stroke,'  etc.  Cf.  OD.  vlaeden,  vleijden,  D.  vlei- 
jen,  flatter.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  please  or  grati:fy, 
or  seek  to  please  or  gratify,  by  praise,  especial- 
ly undue  praise,  or  by  obsequious  attentions, 
submission,  imitation,  etc. ;  play  upon  the  van- 
ity or  self-love  of  (a  person)  with  a  view  to  gain 
some  advantage. 

A  man  tha-t  flattereth  his  neighbour  spreadeth  a  net  for 
his  feet.  Prov.  xxix.  6. 

To  seem  to  affect  the  malice  and  displeasure  of  the  peo- 
ple is  as  bad  as  that  which  he  dislikes,  toflatter  them  for 
their  love.  ^ak..  Cor.,  ii.  2. 

Seneca  the  philosopher  .  .  .  condescends  to  flatter  the 
imbecile  Claudius.  Sumner,  Fame  and  Glory. 

2.  To  produce  self-complacency  or  a  feeling 
of  personal  gratification  in ;  please;  charm:  as, 
to  ieel  fluttered  by  approval. 
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Music's  golden  tongue 
Flattered  to  tears  this  aged  man  and  poor. 

Keats,  Eve  of  St.  Agnes. 
A  man  is  flattered  by  your  talking  your  best  to  hui> 
alone.  Wacaulay,  I/ife  and  Letters,  I.  218.' 

I  marvel  if  my  still  delight 
In  this  great  house  so  royal-rich,  and  wide, 
Be  flatterd  to  the  height. 

Tennyson,  Palace  of  Art. 

3.  To  persuade  of  something  which  gives  plea- 
sure or  satisfaction ;  give  encouragement  to  • 
especially,  to  give  pleasing  but  false  impres- 
sions or  encouragement  to. 

For  now  reviving  joy  bids  her  rejoice. 
And.  flatters  her  it  is  Adonis'  voice. 

Shah.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  I.  978. 
I  dare  not  swear  thou  lovest  me ;  yet  my  blood  begins 
U)  flatter  me  that  thou  dost.  Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  v.  2. 

None  can  flatter  himself  his  life  will  be  always  fortu- 
nate. Steele,  Spectator,  No.  290. 

4.  To  make  appear  better  than  the  reality  war- 
rants :  as,  the  portrait  ^aWers  its  subject. =syn. 
1.  To  compliment ;  cajole,  court,  coddle,  fawn  upon,  cur- 
ry favor  with.    See  comparison  under  adulation. 

II.  intrans.  To  use  language  intended  to 
gratify  the  vanity  or  self-love  of  a  person;  use- 
undue  praise. 

0  sodeyn  hap,  0  thou  fortune  instable, 
Lyke  to  the  scorpion  so  deceyvable, 
Ibatflatrest  with  thyn  heed  whan  thou  wolt  stynge. 
Chaucer,  Merchant's  'l?ale,  1.  815. 
He  c&nnot  flatter,  he  ! 
An  honest  mind  and  plain  —  he  must  speak  truth, 

Shak.,  Lear,  ii.  2. 
And,  of  all  lies  (be  that  one  poet's  boast). 
The  lie  th&t  flatters  I  abhor  .the  most. 

Cofwper,  Table-Talk,  1.  88. 

flatter'!,  i>.  i.  [A  var.  of  flatter,  flutter,  a.  v.] 
To  flutter;  float. 

And  mony  was  the  feather-bed 
That  .^aMer'd  on  the  faem. 
Sir  Patrick  Spens  (Child's  Ballads,  IIL  166). 

flatterable  (flat'6r-a-bl),  a.  l<  flatter^  +  -fflftfe.] 
Capable  of  being  flattered ;  open  to  flattery. 

He  was  the  most  flatterable  creature  that  ever  was 
known.  Roger  North,  Lord  Guilford,  1. 118. 

flatter-blind  (flat'fer-blind),  ii.  *.    \<flAtter^  + 
bUnd.']     To  blind  with  flattery.     [Bare.] 
If  I  do  not  grossly  flatter-blind  myself.  Coleridge, 

flatterer  (flat'er-6r),  n.  [<  ME.flaterere;  <  flat- 
ter +  -erl.]  One  who  flatters ;  one  who  praises 
another  with  a  view  to  please  him,  to  gain  his 
favor,  or  to  accomplish  some  purpose. 

When  I  tell  him  he  hates  flatterers. 
He  says  he  does ;  being  then  most  flattered. 

SAei*.,J.  C.,ii.l. 
Nine  tithes  of  times 
Tsice-flatterer  and  backbiter  are  the  same. 

Tenn/yson,  Merlin  and  Vivien. 

flatteressf  (flat'6r-es),  n.  [<  OF.  flateresse,  tern. 
of  flatewr,  flatterer :  see  flatowr,  flatter^,  and 
-ess.]    A  female  who  flatters. 

Those  women  that  in  times  past  were  called  in  Cypres 
Colacldes,  i.  e.,flatteresses.  Holland,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  71. 

flatteringt  (flat'6r-ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  flatter^, 
v.]    Flattery ;  a  flattering  speech  or  action. 

That  is  to  saye,  peruerse  and  cursed  folkes  to  whom 
euery  thynge  well  done  is  odyous  and  hatefull :  namely, 
whan  they  see  any  person  that  hath  dispyed  wycked  con- 
uersacion,  worldly  gloses  ot  flatterynges,  and  by  holy  pen- 
aunce  is  become  a  newe  man. 

Bp.  Fisher,  Seven  Penitential  :?salms,  Ps.  xxxviii. 

flattering  (flat'6r-ing),  p.  a.  [Pplr.  of  flatter^, 
v.]  Adapted  to  excite  complacency  or  iope; 
gratifying;  pleasurable;  encouraging:  as, flat- 
tering-woida  or  commendations;  fluttering ]^ms- 
pects;  a  .^arterimp  reception. 

The  flattering  prospect  which  seemed  to  be  opened  to 
our  view  in  the  Month  of  May  is  vanishing  like  the  morn- 
ing dew.     George  Washimgtm,  to  Col.  Sam'l  Washington, 
[N.  A.  Eev.,  CXLin.  488. 
A  conceited  person  is  specially  interested  in  any  talk, 
flattering  or  otherwise,  about  himself. 

J.  Sully,  Outlines  of  Psychol.,  p.  83. 

flatteringly  (flat'6r-ing-li),  adv.  In  a  flattering 
manner ;  in  a  maimer  to  gratify  or  soothe ;  with 
partiality. 

He  flatteringly  encouraged  him  in  the  opinion  of  his  own 
merits.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Misc.,  p.  iW. 

When  used  as  material  of  landscape  by  the  modern  ar- 
tist, they  [feudal  and  monastic  buildings]  are  nearly  al- 
ways superficially  or  ./iafterin^Zw  represented.        .  .,,, 
Buskin,  Lectures  on  Art,  I  i"- 

flatterouslyt  (flat'6r-us-li),  adv.  [<  "flatterm 
(,<flatter^  + -ous)  + -ly^.]    Flatteringly. 

The  person  that  hath  the  sheep's  blood  in  W'/^'f '" 
still  very  well,  and  like  to  continue  so.  H  we  d""' m; 
lieve  himself,  who  is  flatterously  given,  he  16  much  oetrer 
than  he  was  before,  as  he  tells  us  in  a  later  aM»™' "/ 
brought  into  the  society.  Boyle,  Works,  VI.  ^'■ 

flattery  (flat'6r-i),  n. ;  pi.  flatteries  (-iz). .  [<  ME- 
flaterie,  flaterye,  <  OP.  flaterie,  P.  flattene  (=  iT- 
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flatwria),  <  flater,  flatter :  see  flatter^.J   The  act 
of  one  who  flatters;  false,  insincere,  or  venal 
praise ;  obseqiMusness ;  adulation;  cajolery. 
Would  I  had  never  trod  this  English  earth, 
Or  felt  the  flatteries  that  grow  upon  it  1 
Ye  have  angels'  faces,  hut  Heaven  knows  your  hearts. 

SAa/e.,  Hen.  vm.,iii.  1. 
Some  praises  proceed  merely  of  flattery;  and  if  it  be 
an  ordinary  flatterer,  he  will  have  certain  common  attri- 
butes, which  may  serve  every  man ;  U  he  be  a  cunning  flat- 
terer, he  will  follow  the  arch-flatterer,  which  is  a  man's 
self.  Bacon,  Praise  (ed.  1887). 

=Syil.  Conwliment,  Aduiation,  Flattery,  etc.  (see  adula- 
tion) ;  sycophancy,  fawning,  blandishment. 

flatting  (flat'ing), ».  [Verl)al  n.  otflaU, «.]  1. 
A  method  of  preserving  nnburnished  gilding, 
by  touching  it  with  size;  also,  the  coating 
of  size  laid  over  the  gilding. — 3.  A  mode  of 
house-painting  in  which  the  paint,  from  mix- 
ture with  turpentine,  leaves  the  work  flat  or 
without  gloss. — 3.  The  rolling  out  of  metal 
into  sheets  by  the  pressure  of  rolls  or  cylinders. 
—4.  In  leather-manuf.,  a  method  of  dressuig 
shaved  hides. —  5.  In  sheet-glass  manuf.,  the 
operation  of  flattening. —  6.  In  music,  the  act  of 
depressing  a  tone  below  a  true  or  given  pitch. 

flatting-coat  (flat'ing-kot),  n.  The  finishing 
coat  on  a  painted  wall,  where  four  or  five  coats 
are  laid  on :  so  called  because  it  dries  without 
gloss.  It  is  of  pure  white  lead  diluted  only 
with  spirits  of  turpentine.     See  flattmg,  2. 

flatting-furnace  (flat'ing-f6r"nas),  n.    Same  as 
''attening-furnace. 
.tting-nearth  (flat'ing-harth),  n.     Same  as 

Jlattening-kearth. 

datting-mill  (flat'ing-mil),  n.  Same  as  flatten- 
ing-mUl. 

flatting-plate,  flatting-stone  (flat'ing -plat, 
-ston),  n.    Same  a,a  flattening-stone. 

flatting-tool  (flat'ing-tol),  n.  1.  A  plumbers' 
tool  used  to  flatten  sheet-lead  or  dress  it  to  the 
required  shape. — 2.  Same  as  flatten/mg-tool. 

flat-tool  (flat't51),  n.  1.  A  chisel  having  a 
square  end  and  cutting  faces  at  the  sides  and 
end :  used  in  turning. 

Flat  tools  for  turning  hard  wood,  ivory,  and  steel  are 
ground  with  the  stone  running  towards  the  operator. 

0.  Byrne,  Artisan's  Handbook,  p.  28. 

2.  In  seat-engraving,  an  elongated  conical  tool 
used  for  bringing  ribbons  or  monograms  to  a 
flat  surface. 

flattop  (flat'topX  n.  An  American  perennial 
herb,  VemomaNoveboracensis.  Also  called  iron- 
weed. 

flatulence  (flaj'u-lens),  n.  [=  F.  flatulence  = 
Sp.  Pg.  flaiulenoia"=  It.  Jlatulema,  <  NIi.  flatu- 
Imtus,  flatulent :  see  flatulent.2  The  state  of 
being  flatulent,  or  affected  by  wind  in  the  stom- 
ach or  other  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal; 
windiness;  hence,  airiness;  emptiness;  vanity. 
The  principal  cause  of  flatulertce  is  fermentation  or  de- 
composition of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

Quain,  Med.  Diet. 

flatulency  (flat'u-len-si),  n.   Same  &s  flatulence. 

The  natural  ^fu2enc2/  of  that  airy  scheme  of  notions. 

GlanvUle. 

The  moat  sure  sign  of  a  deficient  perspiration  is  fMu- 
leney  or  wind.  Arbuthnot,  Aliments,  v. 

flatulent  (flat'u-lent),  a.  [=  F.  flatulent  =  Sp. 
Pg.  It.  fiatulen'to,"<  NL.  flatulentus,  <  L.  flatus, 
ablowing,  breathing,  snorting:  see  flatus.^  1. 
Windyj  affected  with  gases  generated  in  the 
stomach  or  some  other  portion  of  the  alimen- 
tary caiial. 

Flatulent  accumulation  in  the  intestines  may  be  due 
...  to  putrefaction  of  the  food. 

Lankester,  Med.  Guide,  p.  165. 

2.  Turgid  with  air;  windy:  as,  a^a*M?eTO*tumor. 
—3.  Generating  or  apt  to  generate  wind  in  the 
stomach. 

Vegetables  abound  more  with  aerial  particles  than  ani- 
mal substances,  and  therefore  are  more  flatulent. 

Arbuthnot,  Aliments,  vi. 

4.  Empty;  vain;  pretentions;  without  sub- 
stance or  reality;  puffed  up:  as,  flatulent  van- 
ity. 

The  age  of  apassion  is  not  long,  and,  the  flatulent  spirit 
being  breathed  out,  the  man  begins  to  abate  of  his  first 
heats.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  692. 

His  [Tasso's]  story  is  not  so  pleasing  as  Ariosto's ;  he  is 
vmJlatuZent  sometimes,  and  sometimes  too  dry. 

bryden,  Orig.  and  Prog,  of  Satire. 

flatulently  (flafii-lent-li),  adv.    In  a  flatulent 
manner;  windily;  emptily, 
flatuosityt  (flaj-ii-os'i-ti),  n.     [=  F.  flatmsite 
=  Pg.  flataosidade  =  It.  flatuositd;  as  flatuous 
+  -««y.]    Flatulence. 

In  this  disease  it  were  better  for  to  represse  the  said 
windenesse  aniflatuositie. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xxviii.  19. 
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flatuous  (flat'n-us),  a.     [=  F.  flatueux  =  Sp. 
flatuoso,  flatoso  =  Pg.  flatoso  =  It.  flatuoso,  < 
U  as  ]i  "flatuosus,  <  flatus,  a,  hlowing,  etc. :  see 
flatus, flatulent.]    Flatulent;  windy;  generat- 
mg  wind;  like  wind;  hence,  empty;  vain. 
Sir  Dia.  I  am  very  angry. 
Com.  Do  not  suffer,  though, 
That/a(Ko«s  windy  choler  of  your  heart 
To  move  the  clapper  of  your  understanding. 

B.  Jonaon,  Magnetick  Lady,  iii.  3. 
What  it  some  flatt'rlng  blast 
Oi  flatuous  honour  should  perchance  be  there, 
And  whisper  in  thine  ear  ? 

Quarles,  Emblems,  ii.  10. 
flatuousness  (flat'u-us-nes),  n.    Tendency  to 
produce  flatulence.' 

I  confesse  I  wonder  at  it  my  self,  that  I  should  turne 
Poet:  I  can  impute  it  to  nothing  but  the  flatuousnesse  of 
our  diet.  jf.  Ward,  Simple  Cobler,  p.  90. 

flatus  (fla'tus),  n.  [<  L.  flatus,  a  blowing, 
breathing,  a  breath,  <  flare,  blow,  breathe,  = 
E.  6Zowl.]  1.  A  breath;  a  puff  of  wind;  a 
pure  expulsion  of  air  from  the  lungs  through 
the  throat  and  mouth. 

You  make  the  soul,  as  being  a  mere  flatus,  to  have  a 

more  precarious  subsistence  even  than  mere  matter  itself. 

(Mrke,  To  Dodwell,  p.  31. 

2.  Wind  present  in  the  stomach  or  intestines; 
eructation. 

In  tympanites  there  is  a  rapid  generation  ot flatus,  which 
overpowers  the  contractility  of  the  hollow  viscera. 

Quain,  Med.  Diet.,  p.  514. 

3.  Inflation ;  ^uffiness ;  the  state  of  being  dis- 
tended with  air,  as  a  tumor Hatus  vocis,  the 

breath  of  the  voice.  This  phrase  is  much  used  to  describe 
the  opinion  ot  the  early  nominalist,  Roscellin,  whose  vreit- 
ings  are  lost,  but  who,  according  to  the  undisputed  testi- 
mony of  his  enemy,  Anselm,  held  that  universals  (such 
as  man  in  general)  are  the  breath  of  the  voice. 

flat-ware (flat'war), n.  laceram., plates, dishes, 
saucers,  and  the  like,  collectively,  as  distin- 
guished from  hollow-ware, 
flatways  (flat'waz),  adv.    Same  as  flatwise. 
It  is  preferable  to  place  the  bricks  ;!at«;aj/«. 

C.  T.  Davis,  Bricks,  etc.,  p.  180. 

flatwise  (flat'wiz),  fliilB.  [_<flat^+^ise.2  With 
the  flat  side  downward  or  next  to  another  ob- 
ject ;  not  edgewise. 

Its  posture  in  the  earth  w&a  flatwise,  and  parallel  to  the 
site  of  the  stratum  in  which  it  was  reposited. 

Woodward,  Fossils. 

flatworm  (flat'wferm),  n.  [<  flaf^  +  worm.'}  A 
platyhelminth;  one  of  the  Platylielminthes,  as 
a  tapeworm :  a  name  applied  to  animals  of  the 
planarian  group.    See  cut  under  Dendroccela. 

flauchter  (flaoh'tfir),  v.  and  ».  See  flaughter^. 
[Scotch.] 

flaught,  v.  t.    An  obsolete  variant  otflay^. 

flaught^  (flat,  Sc.  flaeht),  n.  [Sc,  also  written 
flaucht,  flought,  flocht ;  =  'E.  flight,  <  ME.  flight, 
fl/yghtffluht,  etc.,  <  AS.  ^fe*,  flight:  see  flight^.'] 

1.  A  flight;  a  flock  (of  birds). 

XflauoM  o'  dows.    Edinburgh  Mag.,  Sept.,  1818,  p.  166. 

2.  A  flutter,  as  that  of  a  bird ;  a  flapping. 

He  .  .  .  was  ever  noo  and  then  getting  up  wi'  a  great 
flaught  of  his  arms,  like  a  goose  wi'  its  wings  jumping  up 
a  stair.  Gait,  Sir  Andrew  Wylie,  II.  6. 

flaught^  (fl&t,  Sc.  flaeht),  n.    [B.  dial,  also  flaut, 

aleoflaightiatwd);  <  ME.flaght,a,&ake(,oi  snow 

or  flre) ;  connected  with^fcei,  flag*',  flaw\  and 

floe:  see  these  words.]     1.  A  flake  (of  snow). 

Xflaght  of  snawe.  Cathol.  Angl.,  p.  133. 

2.  A  flake  (of  flre);  a  spark;  a  flash. 

A  flaght  [printed  slaght]  ot  flre.    Cursor  Mundi,  1. 17342. 

3.  A  handful.  [Scotch.]  —4.  A  flake  or  roll  of 
wool  carded  ready  for  spinning.— 5.  pi.  Tools 
for  carding  wool,  used  chiefly  in  Scotland,   lire, 

Diet.,  n.  402 A  flaught  o'  flre,  a  fiaah  of  lightning. 

[Scotch.] 

There  was  neither  moon  nor  stars — naething  but  a 
flaucht  0  fire  every  now  and  than,  to  keep  the  road  by. 
Blackwood's  Mag.,  Nov.,  1820,  p.  202. 

flaught^  (flat,  So.  flaeht),  V.  t.  [<  flaught^,  «.] 
To  card  (wool)  into  thin  flakes. 
flaughterl  (fl&'.,  So.  flaoh'ter),  V.  [So.  written 
flauchter,flochter;a,fieq.YBih;<flaught\Mgh.t, 
flying,  flutter,  perhaps  suggested  ToyflacJcer  or 
flutter,  with  which,  however,  it  has  no  connec- 
tion.]   I.  trans.  To  frighten.     [Prov.  Bng.] 

II,  intrant.  To  flutter;  shine  fitfully;  flicker. 
[Scotch.] 

Whiles  he  wad  hae  seen  a  glance  o'  the  light  frae  the 

door  o'  the  cave  flaughtering  against  the  hazels  on  the 

other  hand.  Scott,  Antiquary,  xxi. 

flaughterl  (fla'-.  So.  flach'ter),  n.   [<  flaughter\ 

t>.]    A  fluttering  motion.     [Scotch.] 

Down  frae  the  sera-built  shed  the  swallows  pop, 
Wi' lazy  tojffAter  on  the  gutter  dub. 

Davidson,  Seasons,  p.  42. 
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flaughter^  (fl^'-,  Sc.  flach'ter),  v.  t.  [Sc.  also 
flauchter;  a  freq.  verb;  <  flaught^,  a  flake,  taken 
in  sense  of  E.  dial,  flaight,  a  piece  of  turf,  a  flag 
(of  turf) :  see  flaught^  and  flagK}  To  pare  or 
out  a  flake  or  portion  of,  as  of  turf.  [Prov. 
Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

flaughter2  (flft'-.  So.  flach'ter),  m.  [Sc.  alsc 
flauchter;  at.  flaughter^,  v.,  cut  (turf),  and 
flaught^,  n.,  a  flake.]  A  flake ;  a  piece  of  turf. 
See  flaught^.     [Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

flaughter-spade  (flft'-,  Sc  flach'tfer-spad),  n. 
Same  as  divot-spade.     [Scotch.] 

flaunt, ».    See  flown. 

flaunch  (flanch),  m.    In  her.,  same  as  flanch,  2. 

flaunchert,  n.    See  flaneher. 

Flaundrisnt,  a.    Same  as  Flandrish. 

flaunt  (fiant  or  fl&nt),  v,  [Formerly  also  flant; 
prob.  Scand.  The  nearest  form  appears  to  be 
8w.  dial,  flankt,  adj.  and  adv.,  loosely,  flutter- 
ingly  (cf.  E.  flaunt-a-flaunt,  a.),<flanka,  waver, 
hang  and  wave  about,  ramble,  a  nasalized  form 
of  Sw.  dial,  flakka,  waver,  prob.  =  ME.flacken, 
move  to  and  fro,  flutter,  palpitate,  E.  flack,  q.  v. 
Cf.  G.  dial.  (Ba,Y.)  flandern,  flutter,  flaunt.]  I. 
intrans.  If.  To  wave  or  flutter  smartly  in  the 
wind. 

1  see  not  one,  within  this  glasse  of  mine. 
Whose  f ethers  ^aunt,  and  flicker  in  the  winde. 

Gascoigne,  Steele  Glas  (ed.  Arber),  p.  63. 

2.  To  make  a  smart  show  in  apparel  or  equip- 
ment of  any  kind;  make  an  ostentatious  or 
brazen  display;  move  or  act  ostentatiously  or 
brazenly ;  be  glaring  or  gaudy :  sometimes  with 
an  indefinite  it :  as,  a  flaunting  show. 

My  neighbour  Flamborough's  rosy  daughters,  7!a«»(i')is' 
with  red  top-knots.  Goldsmith,  vicar,  ix. 

One  flaunts  in  rags,  one  flutters  in  brocade. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  196. 
Can  those  neat  black  clothes  .  .  .  give  you  half  the  hon- 
est vanity  with  which  you  flaunted  it  about  in  that  over- 
worn suit?  Lamh,  Ella,  Old  China. 
The  poppy  flavMted,  for  'twas  May. 

Bryant,  Day -Dream. 

II.  trans.  To  display  ostentatiously,  impu- 
dently, or  offensively:  as,  to  flMunt  rich  ap- 
parel. 

Was  this  a  time  for  these  to  flaunt  theu'  pride  ? 

Tennyson,  Aylmer's  Field. 

flaunt  (flant  or  flant),  n.  [<  flaunt,  «.]  1.  The 
act  of  flaunting. 

Who  heeds  the  silken  tassel's  ^unt 
Beside  the  golden  corn  ? 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Our  Yankee  Girls. 

2.  Anything  displayed  for  show;  finery.  [Kare.] 

Or  how 
,     Should  I,  in  these  my  borrow'd  flmmts,  behold 

The  sternness  of  his  presence?         Shak.,  W.  T.,  iv.  3. 

3.  A  boast ;  a  vaunt ;  a  brag. 

Dost  thou  come  hither  with  thy  flourishes. 
Thy  flaunts,  and  faces,  to  abuse  men's  manners? 

Fletcher  (and  another),  False  One,  iii.  3. 

flaunt-a-fiauntf  (flant'a-flanf),  a.  [<  flaunt  + 
a^,  prep.,  +  flaunt ;  et"  aflaunt.']  Flliuntiiigly 
displayed. 

High  copt  hattes,  and  f ethers /iaunt  aflaunt. 

Gascoigne,  Steele  Glas  (ed.  Arber),  Epil.,  p.  83. 

flaunter  (flan'-  or  flftn'ter), «.  On6  who  flaunts. 
flaunting  (flan'-  or  flftn'ting),  p.  a.    [Ppr.  of 
flamnt,v.2    8a,m.e  as  flau^ty,  1. 

See  the  proud  tulip's  flaunting  cup. 
That  flames  in  glory  for  an  hour. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Spring  has  Come. 

flauntingly  (flan'-  or  fl&n'ting-li),  adv.  In  a 
flaunting  manner. 

A  gem  was  now  [in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies]  a  thing 
to  be  worn  flauntingly.  Encyc.  Brit.,  II.  366. 

flaunty  (flan'-  or  flto'ti),  a.     [<  flaunt  +  -yl.] 

1.  Ostentations;  vulgarly  or  offensively  showy; 
gaudy.    Also  flaunUng. 

Your  common  men 
Build  pyramids,  gauge  railroads,  reign,  reap,  dine, 
And  dust  the  flaunXy  carpets  of  the  world 
For  kings  to  walk  on,  or  our  senators.  ,  Mrs.  'Brovming. 

2.  Capricious ;  unsteady ;  eccentric.  [Scotch.] 

She  was  s.Jlaunty  woman,  and  liked  well  tb  have  a  good- 
humoured  jibe  or  jeer.    Gait,  Annals  of  the  Parish,  p.  198. 


flaut  (flat),  TO.     Si     _ 

flautando  (It.  pron.  flaiS-tan'do),  a.  [It.,  ppr.  of 
flautare,  play  the  flute :  seeflute^, «.]  la  violin- 
playing,  with  harmonics  or  flageolet-tones. 

fl!autatO  (flao-ta'to),  a.  [It.,  pp.  of  flautare, 
play  the  flute :  see  flautando.']  Same  as  flau- 
tando. 

flautino  (flao-te  'no),  n.  [It. ,  dim.  otflauto,  flute : 
seeflute^,  re.]  1.  A  small  flute ;  a  piccolo. —  2. 
A  small  accordion. — 3.  A  direction  to  vioUn- 
players  to  play  in  harmonics. 
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flautist  (fl&'tist),  n.  [<  It.  flautista  =  Sp.  fiav^ 
tista  =  E.  flutist,  q.  v.]     A  flutist. 

Several  tournebout  players  combined  with  some  Jlautists 
and  oboe  players.  Enoyc.  Brit,  XXTII.  490. 

flauto  (flao'to), TO.  [It.,  aflute:  see^wfei, ».]  A 
flute riauto  amabile,  a  sweet-toned  organ-stop,  gen- 
erally of  four- foot  pitch.— FlautO  piccolo.  Same  as  j)tc- 
coio.— FlautO  transverso,  literally,  a  cross-flute ;  the  or- 
dinary flute  as  distinguished  from  the  flflte-k-bec,  or  di- 
rect flute. 

flautone(flao-t6'iie),TO.  p!t.,aug. of ,^aM«o, flute: 
see  flute\  m.]    A  large  or  'bass  flute. 

flavaniline  (fla-vau'i-lin),  «.  [<  L.  flavus,  yel- 
low, +  E.  aniline.']  A  coal-tar  color  used  in 
dyeing,  made  by  treating  aeetanilid  Witt  zinc 
chlorid  at  250°  F.  for  several  hours,  purifying, 
and  combining  with  hydroclilorio  acid.  It  dyes 
yellow  on  cotton,  wool,  and  silk,  but  is  not  fast 
to  light. 

flavedo  (fla-ve'do),  re.  [NL.,  <  L.  flavus,  yellow: 
see  flavous.']  In  6ot.,  yellowness;  a  diseased 
condition  of  plants  in  which  the  green  parts  be- 
come yellow.     Imp.  Diet. 

Flaveria  (fla-ve'ri-a),  re.  [NL.,  <  L.  flfivus,  yel- 
low :  see  flavous.  The  plants  are  used  in  Chili  to 
dye  yellow.]  A  genus  of  herbaceous  annual  or 
biennial  composites,  mostly  of  tropical  Amer- 
ica, with  opposite  leaves,  and  clustered  heads  of 
small  yellow  flowers.  F.  Contrayerba  is  a  native  of 
Peru,  and  is  there  used  for  dyeing  yellow.  There  are  5 
species  on  the  southern  borders  of  the  United  States. 

flavescent  (fla-ves'ent),  a.  [<  L.  fl^vescen{t-)s, 
ppr.  of  flaves'cere,  become  yellow,  inceptive  of 
flavere,  be  yellow  (golden-yellow,  Ught-yeUow), 
<  flavtis,  yellow,  golden-yellow,  Ught-yellow: 
see  flavous.']  Yellowish;  having  a  yellow  tinge ; 
turning  yellow. 

Flavian  (fla'vi-an),  a.  and  re.  I.  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  tioman  emperors  Flavius  Ves- 
pasian and  his  sons  Titus  and  Domitian,  who 
reigned  a.  d.  69-96:  as,  the  Flavian  age;  the 
Flavian  amphitheater. 

II.  re.  One  of  the  three  Roman  emperors  of 
the  dynasty  of  (Flavius)  Vespasian. 

flavicant  (flav'i-kant),  a.  [Formed,  after  the 
analogy  of  albieani,  <  L.  asif  *flavican{t-)s,  ppr. 
of  *flavicare,  be  yellow,  <  flavus,  yellow:  see 
flavous.]    Yellow.     Leighton,  British  Lichens. 

flavicomoust  (fla-vik'o-mus),  a.  [<  L.  flavico- 
mus,  yellow-haired,  <'  flavus,  yellow,  +  coma, 
hair:  see  flavous  and  coma^.]  Having  yellow 
hair.     Bailey,  1727. 

flavin  (flav'in),  re.  [<  ti.  flavus,  yellow,  -I-  -in^.] 
A  yellow  dyestufi  prepared'  by  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid  on  quercitron-bark. 

flavindin  (flav'in-din),  re.  [<  L.  flavus,  yellow, 
+  E.  indin.]  A  substance  apparently  isomeric 
withindin  and  indigo-blue,  obtained  by  the  ac- 
tion of  potash  on  indin. 

flavopurpurin  (fla^v6-p6r'pu-rin),  re.  [<  L.  flM- 
vus,  yeUow,  +  E.  purpurin.]  A  coal-tar  color 
used  in  dyeing,  very  similar  to  alizarin,  but  hav- 
ing a  yellower  shade. 

flavor,  flavour  (fla'vor),  re.  [Not  common  be- 
fore Milton's  time;  found  but  once  in  ME.,  in 
pi.  flavorez,  odors  ("Alliterative  Poems"  (ed. 
Morris),  i.  87),  <  OF.  flaveur,  odor  (Roquefort). 
The  form  agrees  only  with  that  of  ML.  fla- 
vor, 'sMiumflavum,'  i.  e.,  yellow  gold,  lit.  'yel- 
lowness'; <  li.  flavere,  be  yellow,  <  flavus,  yel- 
low: see  flavous,  flavescent.  The  connection  of 
thought  is  not  obvious ;  a  clue  has  been  sought 
in  the  point  of  view  suggested  in  Milton's  lines : 

Desire  of  wine  and  all  delicious  drinks  .  .  . 
Thou  couldst  repress  ;  nor  did  the  dancing  ruby, 
Sparliling,  outpour'd,  the  Jlavour,  or  the  smell, 
Or  taste  that  cheers  the  heart  of  gods  and  men, 
Allure  thee  from  the  cool,  crystalline  stream. 

Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  644. 

Here  flavor  appears  to  mean  'glowing  color,' 
being  a  poetical  application  of  the  ML.  flavor, 
lit.  '  yellowness '  (otherwise  it  can  only  be  a 
synonym  of  smell  or  taste  following).  It  is 
possible  that  the  E.  sense  is  due  to  association 
with  ME.  flayre,  odor,  in  old  Sc.  fleure,  fleoure, 
fleowre,  fleware,  flewei;  a  (bad)  smell,  the  So. 
forms  resting  on  F.  fleurer,  intr.,  smell,  an- 
other form  (by  confusion  with  fleur,  a  flower) 
of  F.  flairer,  tr.,  smell,  scent,  OP.  flairer,  intr., 
emit  an  odor :  see  fluir^.  Savor  has  also  prob. 
influenced  the  meaning  ot  flavor.]  1 .  The  qual- 
ity of  a  substance  which  afEects  the  smell; 
smell ;  odor  ;  fragrance :  as,  the  flavor  of  the 
rose.     [Rare.] 

Myrtle,  orange,  and  the  blushing  rose. 
With  bending  heaps,  so  nigh  their  bloom  disclose. 
Each  seems  to  smell  the  Jlavour  which  the  other  blows. 
Dryden,  State  of  Innocence,  iii.  3. 
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2.  The  quality  of  a  substance  which  affects  the 
taste,  especially  that  quality  which  gratifies 
the  palate ;  relish ;  zest :  as,  the  flavor  of  the 
peach,  of  wine,  etc.;  a  s^iej  flavor. 

Apples  of  a  ripe  Flavour,  fresh  and  fair. 

Congreve,  tr.  of  Juvenal's  Satires,  xi. 
If,  brought  from  far,  it  very  dear  has  cost. 
It  has  a  Flavour  then  which  pleases  most. 

Congreve,  tr.  of  Juvenal's  Satires,  xi. 

3.  Figuratively,  the  quality  of  anything  which 
afEects  the  mental  taste  or  perception,  espe- 
cially in  a  pleasurable  way;  characteristic  fit- 
ness, oongruity,  impressiveness,  or  the  like, 
particularly  from  a  literary  or  artistic  point  of 
view. 

As  there  are  wines  which,  it  is  said,  can  only  be  drunk 
in  the  country  where  the  vine  grows,  so  the  favour  and 
aroma  of  the  best  works  of  art  are  too  delicate  to  bear  im- 
portation into  the  speech  of  other  lands  and  times. 

J.  Caird. 
Something  it  [a  song]  has  —  a  fiavor  of  the  sea. 
And  the  sea's  freedom  —  which  reminds  of  thee, 

Whittier,  Amy  Wentworth. 

4.  That  which  imparts  flavor ;  a  flavoring  sub- 
stance or  essence.  =  S3T1.  2,  Savor,  Smack,  etc.  See 
taste. 

flavor,  flavour  (fla'vor),  v.  t.  [<  flavor,  re.]  1. 
To  communicate  fiavor  or  some  quality  of  taste 
or  smell  to;  hence,  to  communicate  any  distinc- 
tive quality  to. 

His  facts  are  lies  :  his  letters  are  the  fact — 
An  infiltration  flavored  with  himself ! 

Brovming,  £.ing  and  Book,  I.  140. 

2.  To  add  a  flavoring  substance  or  admixture  to. 
flavored,  flavoured  (fla'vord),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of 
flavor,  v.]  Having  the  quality  that  affects  the 
sense  of  taste  or  smell:  used  chiefly  in  compo- 
sition :  as,  high-fluvored  wine. 

Roots  or  wholesome  pulse 
Or  herbs,  or  Jlavour'd  fruits. 

Dodsley,  Agriculture,  ii. 

flavoring,  flavouring  (fla'vor-ing),  re.  [Verbal 
n.  ot  flavor,  v.]  A  sulastance  used  for  giving 
flavor  to  anything. 

Used  .  .  .  by  cooks  and  confectioners  as  a  ^auonn^"  [es- 
sence of  allspice].  Cooley,  Practical  Keceipts. 

flavorless,  flavourless  (fla'vor-les),  a.  [(.flavor 
+  -less.]  Without  flavor ;  wanting  positive  or 
distinct  odor  or  taste ;  tasteless,  literally  or  fig- 
uratively. 

It  [news  by  telegraph]  comes  to  him  [the  reader]  like  a 

steak  hot  from  the  gridiron,  instead  of  being  cooled  and 

ma.de  JUivorless  by  a  slow  journey  from  a  distant  kitchen. 

X>.  J.  Hill,  Bryant,  p.  71. 

flavorous,  flavourous  (fla'vor-us),  a.  [(.flavor 
+  -ous.]  1.  Pleasant  to  the  taste  or  smell; 
savory. 

There  casks  of  wine  in  rows  adorn'd  the  dome  — 
Pure  Jlavorous  wine,  by  Gods  in  bounty  given. 
And  worthy  to  exalt  the  feasts  of  heaven. 

Pope,  Odyssey,  ii. 

Kobody  on  the  shore  made  chowder  like  Poll's,  or  stew- 
ed such  Jlavorous  dishes  from  despised  haddock  and  chip- 
dry  halibut.     R.  T.  Cooke,  Somebody's  Neighbors,  p.  310. 

2.  Having  a  particular  fiavor  or  quality; 
[Rare.] 

Up  and  down  the  river  lie  ancient  villages,  Jlavorous  of 
the  olden  time.  Q.  S.  Merriam,,  S.  Bowles,  I.  14. 

flavoust  (fia'vus),  a.  [<  L.  flavus,  golden-yellow, 
reddish-yellow,  flaxen-colored;  perhaps  orig. 
*flagvus,  'fiame-colored,'  <  ■/  flag  in  *flagma, 
flamma,  fiame,  flagrare,  bum :  see  flame,  fla- 
grant.] Yellow;  specifically,  in  sretom., perfect- 
ly yellow,  without  intermixture  of  red,  green, 
or  brown. 

The  membrane  itself  fs  somewhat  of  a  Jlavoits  colour, 
and  tends  more  towards  that  of  gold  than  any  other  part 
whatsoever. 

J.  Smith,  Solomon's  Portraiture  of  Old  Age  (1666). 

fla'wi  (fl&),  re.  [ME.  flawe,  a  flake  (of  fire),  once 
flay,  a  flake  (of  snow);  cf.  AS.  floh  stdnes, 
'  gleba  silieis,'  a  fragment  of  stone ;  but  the  ME. 
form  is  of  Scand.  origin :  <  'D&n.flage,  a  flake,  = 
Sw.  flaga,  a  flake,  also  a  flaw,  crack,  breach,  = 
Icel.  flaga,  a  flag  or  slab  of  stone;  cf .  lael.flagna 
=  Norw.  flagna,  flake  off ;  leel.  flalcna  =  Norw. 
flakna,  flake  off,  split ;  Norw.  flaga,  fiake  off, 
become  loose,  as  bark,  flaJc,  a  flake,  slice,  piece, 
etc.:  see  flake'^,flag^,flay'^, floe.]  1+.  A  flake; 
a  fragment ;  a  shiver. 
They  ,   .   .  ffeghttene  and  floresche  withe   flawmande 

swerdez, 
Tille  the  Jlawes  of  fyre  flawmes  one  [on]  theire  helmes. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2656. 

But  this  heart 
ShaU  break  into  a  hundred  thousand  ytows 
Or  ere  I'll  weep.  Shak.,  Lear,  ii.  4. 

2t.  A  thin  cake,  as  of  ice. 

As  sudden 
As  Jlaws  congealed  in  the  spring  of  day. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  iv.  4. 


fiawn 

3.  A  breach;  a  crack;  a  defect  of  continuity  or 
cohesion ;  a  weak  spot  or  place. 

My  love  to  thee  is  sound,  sans  crack  ovjlaw. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  2, 
In  all  forms  the  girdle  [of  a  diamond]  ought  to  be  per- 
fectly smooth,  as  a  rough  edge  often  appears  through  some 
of  the  facets  as  a  Jlaw,  and  injures  the  brilliancy  of  tiie 
stone.  Eneye.  Brit.,  VII.  166. 

4.  Any  defect  or  imperfection ;  anything  which 
impairs  quality  or  character ;  a  f  axUt :  as,  a  flaw 
in  a  will,  a  deed,  or  a  statute. 

Tell  me  this  day  without  a,  Jlaw 
What  I  will  do  for  you. 
The  Earl  of  Mar's  Daughter  (Child's  Ballads,  I.  176). 
There  were  some  horrible /aws,  as  to  the  common  Prin- 
ciples of  Morality,  as  to  conjugal  Society,  or  the  Eights  of 
Property.  Stillingjleet,  Sermons,  III.  ix. 

Their  judgement  has  f  oimd  a,  Jlaw  in  what  the  ge«ierality 
of  mankind  admires.  Addison,  Spectator. 

Not  withyiaw-seeking  eyes  like  needle-points. 

Lowell,  Love. 

5.  In  weaving,  a  bore,  tangle,  or  skip.  E.  K. 
Knight. —  6.  A  disease  ia  which  the  skin  re- 
cedes from  the  nails. =S3m.  3.  Chink,  cleft,  rift-4. 
Blemish,  imperfection,  spot,  speck,  stain. 

flawi  (fla),  V.  t.     [<  flaw'^,  re.]     1.  To  cause  a 
flaw  or  defect  in ;  break ;  crack ;  mar. 

His  ./fawj'd  heart 
(Alack,  too  weak  the  conflict  to  support !) 
'Twixt  two  extremes  of  passion,  joy  and  grief. 
Burst  smilingly.  Shak.,  Lear,  v.  3. 

As  it  snows  often,  so  it  perpetually  freezes,  of  which  I 
was  so  sensible  that  it  Jlata'd  the  very  skin  of  my  face. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  March  23, 1646. 
The  brazen  caldrons  with  the  frosts  tTas.t  Jlawed. 

Dryden. 
2.  To  violate;  invalidate.     [Rare.] 

France  hath  Jlaw'd  the  league,  and  hath  attach'd 
Our  merchants'  goods.  Shak,,  Hen.  VIII.,  i.  1. 

flaw2  (M),  re.  [Not  found  in  ME. ;  <  'NoTW.  fla- 
ga, a  sudden  gust  of  wind,  a  squall,  a  shower,  a 
sudden  attack  or  fit,  as  of  coughing,  sneezing, 
shivering,  a  fit,  paroxysm,  a  burst  of  passion. 
Cf.  OD.  vlaege,  D.  vlaag,  a  gust,  squall,  shower, 
fit,  whim,  thjoes,  =ML&.  vla^e,  a  sudden  wind- 
storm, LG.  flage,  a  storm-cloud  or  rain-cloud, 
flying  before  the  wind.  The  D.  and  LG.  forms 
are  prob.  also  of  Scand.  origin.]  1.  A  sudden 
gust  of  wind ;  a  sudden  and  violent  wind-storm. 
0,  that  that  earth  which  kept  the  world  in  awe 
Should  patch  a  wall  to  expel  the  winter's /!««.' 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  1. 
Expect  rough  seas,  Jlaws,  and  contrary  blasts. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ.  Mor.,  i.  1. 
And  he  w^itched  how  the  veering .^aw  did  blow 
The  smoke  now  west,  now  south. 

Longfellow,  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus. 
The  southerly  wind  draws  round  the  mountains  and 
comes  off  in  uncertain  Jlaws. 

M.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  49. 

2t.  A  sudden  burst  of  noise  and  disorder;  a  tu- 
mult ;  an  uproar. 

And  deluges  Qf  armies  from  the  town 
Came  pouring  in;  I  heard  the  mighty /aw. 

Dryden,  Aureiigzebe. 

3t.  A  sudden  commotion  of  mind. 

0,  these  Jlaws  and  starts 
(Impostors  to  true  fear)  would  well  become 
A  woman's  story,  at  a  winter's  flre. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  ui.  4. 
=  Syn.  1.  Gust,  &ic.    Seemnd2,  n. 
fla'wS  (fla),  V.  t.   An  obsolete  or  dialectal  variant 
of  flay^. 
fla-wet,  a-     [ME.,  prop.  *flave,  <  OF.  flave,  <  L. 
flavus,  yellow:  see  flavour.]    Yellow. 
And  lillie  forehede  had  this  creature, 
With  liueliche  browes,  Jlawe  of  colour  pure. 

CoMrto/iotic,  1.782. 

fla'wert,  n.    An  obsolete  variant  ot  flayer. 
fla-wless  (fla'les),  a.    [<flaivi-  +  -less.]    With- 
out flaw  or  defect. 

On  the  lecture  slate 
The  circle  rounded  under  female  hands 
With  flawless  demonstration. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  ii. 

Siena  a  few  years  since  was  ajlawless  gift  of  the  Middle 

Ages  to  the  modem  imagination.  ^ ,         . 

H.  James,  Jr.,  •Confluence,  i 

Different  tints  of  the  paint  showed  through/toci«M 
glass.  The  Century,  XXIA.  !'• 

fla-wlessly  (fla'les-U),  oe?«.    Without  flaw;  per- 
fectly, as  regards  flaws  or  defects. 
But  we  know  her  to  be  good  and  Jiawlessly  pure. 

Princeton  Rev.,  July,  1884,  p.  78. 

fla-wnt  (flan),  re.  [<  ME.  flaun,  flai^'^i^^' 
ia,Te}j,flat1ien,  flxtthorts,  pi.,  prob.  fro«'™Vrt'^ 
form  flado(n-),  though  in  the  sing,  form  flam 
appar.  cognate  with  the  D.  and  G.  forms),  <■  'J''  ■ 
flaon,  flan,  F.  flan,  a  custard,  =  P''..^MW  = 
Sp.  flaon  =  lt.flcldone,  <  ML.  fladoM.^f," 
Hantoin-),  flanso(n-),  flansonus,  etc.,  <  wu- 
flado,  MHG-.  vlade,  Q.  fladen,  a  flat  cake,  pan- 


Flax  [^Littum  usita- 
tissimum),  with  section 
of  seed-vessel. 


flawn 

cake,  =  MLG.  vladie  =  OD.  vlade,  D.  via,  a  cus- 
tard ;  prob.  lit.  a  flat  cake ;  ef .  Gr.  vTjitvz,  flat, 
TrTJiSavav,  a  bread-pan,  cake-pan,  etc.,  but  not 
connected  with  flat'^ :  see  fiaf^,  plat.']  A  sort 
of  flat  custard  or  pie. 
FlavmeSj  Custards,  Egge-pies.  Xlotgrave. 

Fall  to  your  cheftse-cakes,  curds,  and  clouted  cream, 
Your  fools,  youTjlavms.    B.  Jonson,  Sad  Shepherd,  i.  2. 

flaw-piece  (flft'pes),  n.  A  slab  from  the  out- 
side of  a  log.    M.  a.  Knight. 

flawter  (flfi'ter),  v.  t.    A  variant  otflaughter^. 

flawy^  (fl&'i),  o.  [iflaw^  + -y'^.'i  Having  flaws 
or  cracks ;  broken ;  defective ;  faulty. 

flawy2  (fla'i),  a.  [<  flaw^  +  -jfl.]  Subject  to 
sudden  flaws  or  pims  of  wind. 

flax  (flaks),  n.  [<  ME.  flax,  flex,  <  AS.  fleax, 
rarely  jffiea;  =  OPries.  flax  =  D.  vlas  =  MLG.  vlas, 
LG.  flas  =  OHG.  flahs,  MHG.  vlahs,  G.  flacks, 
flax;  perhaps  connected  with  Goth,  flahta,  a 
plaiting  of  the  hair,  <  *flaihtan,  an  unrecorded 
form,  =  OHG.  flehtan,  MHG.  vlehten,  G.  flechten 
=  loel.  fletta  =  Dan.  flette  =  Sw.  yJato,  weave, 
plait,  akin  to  L.  pUeare,  fold,  >  ult.  E.  plait, 
pleat,  ATodply,  q.  v.]  1.  (a)  The  common  name 
for  plants  of  the  genus  Limim  and  for  the  fiber 
obtaiued  from  the  stems  of  L.  usitaOssimwm. 
This  species,  of  unknown  origin, 
bas  been  in  cultivation  from  a  very 
remote  period,  and  yields  the  prin- 
cipal vegetable  fiber  in  popular 
use  over  the  larger  part  of  the  old 
world.  The  plant  is  an  annual,  with 
slender  stems  about  two  feet  tall, 
whichby  various  processes  are  freed 
from  all  useless  matter,  leaving  the 
elongated  bast-cells  in  the  form 
of  a  soft,  silky  fiber.  This  fiber  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  linen 
thread  and  cloth,  cambric,  lawn, 
lace,  etc.  The  principal  sources  of 
supply  are  S.ussia,  Germany,  the 
Netlierlands,  and  Ireland.  The 
flowers  are  blue.  The  seeds,  known 
as  liTiseed  aadjlaxseed,  are  very  mu- 
cilaginous, and  are  used  on  that  ac- 
count in  medicine.  They  also  yield 
an  oil,  which  is  extensively  used  by 
painters;  and  the  residue,  called 
limeed-cake,'h3LS  much  value  as  feed 
for  cattle.  The  dwarf,  faii-y,  mountain,  or  purging  fiax  of 
England  is  L.  catharticum  ;  and  the  wild  flax  of  the  United 
States,  L.  Virginicum  and  L.  perenne. 

Summen  sowe  it  thicke  in  lene  lande. 

And  subtile ^aa:  ynough  thereon  wol  stande. 

PaUadius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  187. 

Of  which  line  they  make  their  Jiaxe,  and  with  their  Jlaxe 
fine  Linnen.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  132. 

And  thejlax  and  the  barley  was  smitten :  for  the  barley 
was  in  the  ear,  and  the  flax  was  boiled.  Ex.  ix.  31. 

Blue  were  her  eyes  as  the  f  any  flax. 

LonQfelloWf  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus. 

(b)  One  of  several  plants  of  other  genera,  mostly 
resembling  common  flax,  as  the  false  or  white 
flax  {Camelina  sativa),  mountain  flax  (Polygala 
Senega),  toadflax  {lAnaria  vulgaris),  New  Zea- 
land flax  {Phormium  tenax),  which  yields  a  strong 
fiber,  and  spurge-flax  {Daphne  Gfnidvwm). 

Here  and  there  the  banks  are  clothed  with  a  handsome 
green  flag,  the  precious  Kew  Zealand  fl>ax  [PhormiuTn  te- 
iKra],  whose  tall,  red,  honey-laden  blossoms,  growing  on  a 
stem  fully  ten  feet  high,  offer  special  attractions  to  the 
bees.  The  Century,  XXVII.  920. 

2.  The  whitethroat,  Sylvia  cinerea :  with  refer- 
ence to  the  material  composing  its  nest.  [Lo- 
cal, Eng.]_Hax  canvas,  (a)  Canvas  made  wholly  or 
chiefly  of  flax,  used  in  needlework.  It  is  made  of  many 
degrees  of  fineness,  some  of  the  grades  having  other  mate- 
rials than  linen  in  their  composition.  (6)  Canvas  linen, 
made  from  flax,  used  for  sailmaking.— Fossil  flax.  See 
/o««a.— Long  flax,  flax  to  be  spun  In  its  natural  length 
without  cutting.  B.  H.  Knight. 
flax  (flaks),  V.  [(.flax,  n.,  in  allusion  to  the  beat- 
ing of  flax.     Cf .  flaxen'^.']    I.  trans.  To  beat. 

To  spit  cotton  is,  I  think,  American,  and  also,  perhaps, 
to /KB  for  to  beat.  Lowell,  Biglow  Papers,  Int. 

II.  intrans.  To  move  quickly;  "knock"  about: 
as,  to  flax  round  (to  move  about  in  a  lively  or 
energetic  manner).     [New  Eng.  in  both  uses.] 

flax-bird  (flaks'b^rd),  n.  A  book-name  of  the 
scarlet  tanager,  Piranga  rubra. 

flax-brake  (flaks'brak),  n.    Same  as  brdke^,  1. 

flax-bush  (flaks'bush),  n.  The  New  Zealand 
flax,  Pkormium  tenax.    See  Phermium. 

flax-comb  (flaks'kom),  n.    A  hatohel  or  heckle. 

flax-cotton  (flaks'kof'n),  n.  Cottonized  flax. 
See  eottonize. 

flax-dresser  (flaks'dres"6r),  n.  One  who  pre- 
pares flax  for  the  spinner  by  breaking  and 
soutehing  it. 

flax-dressing  (flaks'dTes'''ing),  n.  The  act,  pro- 
cess, or  trade  of  breaking  and  scutching  flax. 

flaxedt(flak'sed),  a.  [<  j^aa;  + -edl.]  Eesem- 
Wingflax;  flaxen, 
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She  as  the  learned'st  maide  was  chose  by  them 
(Kenflaxed  hair  crown'd  with  an  anadem). 

W.  Browne,  Britannia's  Pastorals,  i.  4. 

flaxenl  (flak'sn),  a.  [ME.  *flMxen  (not  found), 
<  AS.  *fleaxen  (Somner:  not  verified)  (=  MLG. 
vlessen  =  G.  flaohsen),  <  fleax,  fiax,  +  -en,  -eu2.] 

1.  Of  flax;  made  of  flax:  as,  ^ax«»  thread. 
A  double  wealth ;  more  rich  than  Belgium's  boast, 
Who  tends  the  cultui'e  of  the  flaxen  reed. 

Dyer,  Fleece,  iii. 

2.  Resembling  flax  in  color,  as  hair ;  fair  and 
flowing  like  flax. 

His  beard  as  white  as  snow. 
All  flaxen  was  his  poll.  Shah.,  Hamlet,  iv.  6. 
Stroke  his  polish'd  cheek  of  purest  red. 
And  lay  thine  hand  upon  his  flaxen  head. 

Cowper,  Tirocinium,  1.  848. 
Adown  the  shoulders  of  the  heavenly  fair 
In  easy  ringlets  flowed  her  flaxen  hair. 

Fawkes,  tr.  of  ApoUonius,  Ai'gonautics,  iii. 

3.  Pertaining  to  flax. 

Dundee  had  long  been  the  great  centre  of  the  flaxen 
manufactures.  Ure,  Diet.,  III.  120. 

flaxen^  (flak'sn),  v.  t.    [<flax  +  -en\    Cf.  flax, 

V.']     To  beat  or  thrash.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
flax-mill  (flaks'mil), ».  A  mill  or  factory  where 

flax  is  spun ;  a  mill  for  the  manufacture  of  linen 

goods, 
flax-puller (flaks'pul'''6r),  n.  Ahorse-powerma- 

chine  for  gathering  flax-plants  from  the  field. 
flaxseed  (flaks'sed),  n.  and  a.    I.  n.    1.   The 

seed  of  flax ;  linseed. 

I'll  hie  ine 

To  Lincolnshire, 

To  sow  hemp-seed  and  _^a:-seed, 

And  hang  them  all  there. 

hard  Delaware  (Child's  Ballads,'  VII.  314). 

3.  The  Badiola  Millegrana,  a  European  plant 
allied  to  the  common  flax,  and  having  similar 
seed-pods.  (See  water-flaxseed.) 

II.  a.  Resembling  a  flaxseed :  an  epithet  spe- 
eifleally  applied  to  the  papa  stage  of  some  in- 
sects. 

Larvae  of  Hessian  fly  assume  what  is  known  oi  the  flax- 
seed stage.  Stand.  Nat.  Hint.,  11.  410. 

Flaxseed  ore.    Same  as  dyestoTie  ore.    See  dyestone. 
flaxweed  (flaks' wed),  n.    The  toadflax,  Linaria 


flea 
3.  To  frighten. 

Thou  wlUe  be  flayede  for  a  flye  that  one  [on]  thy  flesche 
lyghttes  1  Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2441. 

Thise  grete  wordes  shalle  not  flay  me. 

Toumeley  Mysteries,  p.  30. 

It  spak  right  howe —  "  My  name  is  Death, 
But  be  nafley'd." 

Bums,  Death  and  Dr.  Hornbook. 

II.  intrans.  To  be  fear-struck. 
[Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch  in  all  uses.] 
flay2(fla),re.    \;<flay2,v.]   1.  Fright;  fear.— 2. 
[Only  fl,eg ;  prob.  orig.  a  sadden  kick,  as  of  a 
frightened  horse.]    A  kick;  a  random  blow;  a 
flt  of  ill  himior.     [Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.]  — 
To  take  flay,  to  take  fright. 
flayer  (fla'Sr),  n.    [<  ME.  flear  (Prompt.  Parv. ) ; 
<  flay^  +  -ej-i.]    One  who  flays. 

Euery  fox  must  yeeld  his  owne  skin  and  haires  to  the 
flayer.  Furchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  181. 

flayflint  (fla'flint),  n.  [iflMy^  +  obj.  flmt;  after 
skmflint,  q.  Y.'\    A  skinflint;  a  miser.     [Rare.] 

I  was  at  school  —  a  college  in  the  South : 
There  lived  a  flayflint  near ;  we  stole  his  fruit. 
His  hens,  his  eggs.    Tennyson,  Walking  to  the  Mail. 

flaying  (fla'ing),  TO.  [Verbal  n.  of  ^a^^j^,.]  i. 
The  act  of  frightening. — 2.  An  apparition  or 
hobgobUn.    Brockett.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

flayret,  n.    See/ajr^. 

flaysome  (fla'sum),  a.  [<  flay^  +  -some.']  Ter- 
rifying; frightful.     [Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

Shoo'l  not  oppen  't  an  ye  mak  yerflaysoTne  dins  till  neeght. 
E.  Bronte,  Wuthering  Heights,  ii. 

flea^  (fle),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  flee;  <  ME. 
flee,  fle,  pi.  flees,  earlier  fleen,  flen,  <  AS.  fledh, 
also  oontr.  fled,  sometimes  written  flceh,  fled  = 
D.  vloo  =  MLG.  vlo,  vloe,  LG.  flo  =  OHG.  floh, 
MHG.  vloch,  G.  floh  =  Icel.  flo  (the  Sw.  Dan. 
word  is  different:  Sw.  loppa  =  Dan.  loppe,  a 
flea,  lit.  'leaper':  see  ZeojA),  aflea;  prob.  from 
the  root  of  AS.  fle6n,  orig.  *fledhan,  flee:  see 
flee^.  Notoonnectedwith^^l,i7.,or^^%m.].  1. 
-An  insect  of  the  genas  Pulex,  regarded  by  ento- 


flax-'Wencb  (flaks'wench),  n.  A  woman  who 
spins  flax ;  hence,  a  common  woman. 

As  rank  as  any  flax-weTieh,  that  puts  to 

Before  her  troth-plight.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  i.  2. 

flaxy  (flak'si),  a.  [<  flax  +  -yi.]  Like  flax;  of 
a  light  color;  fair. 

The  four  colours  .  .  .  signify  these  four  virtues.  The 
flaxy,  having  whiteness,  appertains  to  temperance. 

■Sir  M.  Sandys,  Essays,  p.  16. 

flayi  (fla),  V.  t.  [Early  mod.  B.  flea,  fley,  dial. 
flMW,  flaugh;  <  ME.  fleen,  flean,  flen,  flan  (and.  flo, 
after  Scand.)  (pret.  flow,  flouh,  pi.  flogen,  pp. 
flayn,  flawyn,  vlage),  <  AS.  *fledn  (pret.  *fldg, 
pp.  *flagen;  only  in  comp.  pp.  be-flagen),  orig. 
*flakan  =  MD.  vlaeghen,  vlaeden,  vlaen  =  Icel. 
fld  (pret.  flo,  pp.  fleginn)  =  Sw.  fld  =  Dan. 
flaae,  flay,  skin,  strip.  To  this  root  belong 
flawl-,  flx>e,  flagi,  and  flake^ :  see  these  words.] 
1.  To  skin;  strip  off  the  skin  of:,  as,  to  flay 
an  ox. 

But,  know  you  (varlets)  whom  you  dally  with? 
My  little  finger  over-balanoeth 
My  Father's  loigns  :  he  did  but  rub  you  light, 
I'l  flay  your  backs. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii..  The  Schisme. 
A  prince  is  the  pastor  of  the  people.  Hee  ought  to  sheere, 
not  to  /fea  his  sheepe ;  to  take  their  fleeces,  not  their  f  els. 
B.  Jonson,  Discoveries. 

Habits  are  soon  assum'd;  but  when  we  strive 
To  strip  them  off,  'tis  being  flay'd  alive. 

Cowper,  Progress  of  Error,  1.  683. 

Sf.  To  strip  off,  in  a  general  sense. 

I  shall  come  vpon  the  with  all  myn  hoste,  and  make  thy 
beerde  heflayn,  and  drawe  from  thy  chynboustously,  and 
that  thou  Shalt  knowe  verily.    Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  620. 

flay2  (fla),  v.;  pret.  and t^,^.  flayed,  flaid, TpTpr.  flay- 
ing. [E.  dial,  also  fla  (Yorkshire),  Sc.  flay,  fley, 
flee,  fly,  and  with  orig.  guttural  j^egr,  frighten; 
<  MB.  flayen,  flaien,  earlier  fleien,  frighten, 
cause  to  flee  affrighted,  <  AS.  'flegan,  *flygan, 
only  in  comp.  a-fligan,  cause  to  flee,  put  to 
flight,  =  OHG.  ar-flaugjan,  frighten,  cause  to 
flee.  =  Goth,  us-flaugjan,  lit.  cause  to  fly  (in  the 
phrase  usflaugiths  winda,  blown  about  J^y  the 
wind),  caus.  of  *fliugan  =  AS.  fledgan,B.  m. 
The  word  is  thus  a  deriv.  otfly^,  though  it  has 
been  confused  with^eel;  see  fly^  and^eei.] 
I.  tran^.  1.  To  cause  to  fly;  put  to  flight. 
It's  lang  since  sleeping  was  to'd  frae  me. 

Kinmont  WUlie  (Child's  Ballads,  VI.  66). 


Common  Flea  {Pulex  irritans).    ( Line  shows  nEitural  size. ) 

mologists  as  representing  a  distinct  ovA&rApha- 
niptera,  so  called  Ijecause  the  wings  are  Incon- 
spicuous scales.  All  the  species  of  the  genus  are  very 
similar  to  the  common  flea,  P.  irritans,  which  has  two  eyes 
and  six  long  and  stout  legs,  feelers  like  threads,  and  the  oral 
appendages  modified  into  piercing  stylets  and  a  suctorial 
proboscis.  The  flea  is  remarkable  for  its  agility,  makihg 
longer  leaps  in  proportion  to  its  size  than  any  other  ani- 
mal, and  its  bite  is  very  tronblesome. 

What  eyleth  thee  to  slepe  by  the  morwe? 

Hastow  had  Jleen  al  nyght  or  artow  dronke,  ...         ! 

So  that  thou  mayst  nat  holden  vp  thyn  heed? 

Chaucer^  Prol.  to  Manciple's  Tale,  1.  17. 
Flen,  flyys,  and  freres  [f^tis,  flies,  and  friars]  populum 
Domini  csedunt  [afflict  the  people  of  the  Lord]. 

ReliquicB  Antiquce,  I.  91. 

That's  a  valiant  Jlea,  that  dare  eat  his  breakfast  on  the 
lip  of  a  lion.  Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iii.  7. 

3.  ph  The  family  FuUddcej  or  order  Aphanip- 
tera.  See  these  words. —  3.  A  flea-beetle;  a 
saltatorial  beetle  of  the  genus  Haltica,  as  H, 
nemorvm,  which  injures  the  turnip,  and  is  also 
called  turnip-flea  and  turmp-fl/y. —  4.  Any  am- 
phipod  crustacean  which  jumps  like  a  flea;  a 

sandhopper;  a  scud.    See  beach-flea A  flea  in 

one's  ear,  something  in  mind  that  causes  special  atten- 
tion or  interest,  particularly  of  a  disagreeable  kind,  as  an 
annoying  suggestion  or  hint;  especially,  an  irritating  or 
mortifying  rebuff  or  repulse :  as,  to  put  a  Jlea  in  one's  ear. 

But  so  sone  as  she  had  gotten  her  desired  pray,  she  gave 
them  a  rosemarie  wipe,  dismissing  them  and  sending  them 
away  with  fleas  in  their  eares^  vtterly  disapointed  of  their 
purpose. 

Be  L'isle,  Legendarie  (trans.),  quoted  in  N.  and  Q., 
[7th  ser.,  II.  265. 

My  mistress  sends  away  all  her  suitors,  and  puts  fleas  in 
their  ears.  Sivift. 

flea^  (fle),  v.  t    [<  j^ai,  w.]    To  clear  of  fleas. 
[Bare.] 
Go  flea  dogs  and  read  romances. 

Congreve,  Way  of  the  World,  iv.  9 

flea^t,  V.  t.    An  obsolete  form  oiflay'^. 


fleabane 

fleabane  (fle'ban),  «.  One  of  several  compos- 
ite plants,  so  called  from  their  supposed  power 
of  destroying  or  driving  away  fleas.  The  com- 
mon fleabane  oiEnglaud  is  Pmicaria  dysentencOf  or  some- 
times P.  vulgaris,  and  the  blue  fleabane  is  Erigeron  acris. 
In  the  TJnited  States  the  common  fleabane  is  Erigeron 
Philadelphicug,  the  daisy-fleabane  is  E,  strigosus  or  K  an- 
nuus,  and  the  marsh-fleabane  is  Pluchea  campJwrata.  In 
Jamaica  the  name  is  given  to  Vemonia  arboraceTis. 

flea-beetle  (fle'be"tl),  n.  The  common  name 
of  the  saltatorial  ohrysomelids,  or  those  species 
of  leaf -beetles  which  are  capaljle  of  leaping  by 
means  of  their  thickened  hind  thighs.  There  are 
very  many  of  them,  mostly  of  small  size.  One  of  the  com- 
monest in  the  United  States  is  the  cucumber  flea-beetle, 
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lice  feed  on  the  leaves  or  tender  stems  of  various  plants. 
A  few  species  are  also  called  gallmakers.  To  these  belongs 
the  genus  Pachypsylia  (Riley),  which  is  distinguished  from 


Grape-vine  Flea-beetle  {Hattica  ckalybea), 

a,  leaf  infested  with  larvae ;  b,  larva ;  c,  cocoon :  d,  beetle. 

( Lines  show  natural  sizes. ) 

Baltica  or  Crepidod&ra  cucumeris  (Harris),  which  is  black, 
hairy,  with  the  thorax  punctate  and  transversely  impress- 
ed at  the  base,  the  wing-covers  punctate-striate,  and  the 
antennse  and  legs  partly  yellow.  Anotb  er  is  the  striped  flea- 
beetle,  Phyllotreta  vittata  (Fabricius),  which  is  metallic 
black,  the  thorax  without  impression,  the  elytra  not  punc- 
tured in  rows,  but  with  two  sinuous  yellow  stripes.  Its 
larva  injures  cabbages  by  mining  in  the  leaves.  Haltica 
chcUybea  is  the  grape-vine  flea-beetle. 

Quite  a  number  of  Chrysomelidee  have  the  hind  femora 
much  thickened,  enabl^ig  them  to  jump.  Some  of  the 
smaller  species  jump  with  great  activity,  and  on  that  ac- 
count have  been  termeA  JUa-beetles. 

Stand.  Nat.  Higt.,  II.  316. 

fleabite  (fle'bit),  n.  1.  The  bite  of  a  flea,  or  the 
red  spot  caused  by  thebite. — 2.  A  trifling  wound 
or  pain,  like  that  of  the  bite  of  a  flea ;  a  slight  in- 
convenience or  discomfort ;  a  thing  of  no  mo- 
ment. 

A  gout,  a  cholick,  .  .  .  are  but  JUaWtea  to  the  pains  of 
the  soul.  Sarvey. 

3.  As  much  as  a  flea  can  bite ;  a  relatively  very 
small  or  insignificant  quantity.  [Humorous.] 
The  property  was  in  truth  but  a  Jlea-Mte  to  him  [the 
giver].  He  hoped  the  Macruadh  would  live  long  to  enjoy 
it.  Oeo.  MacDonald,  What's  Mine's  Mine,  p.  306. 

fleabiting  (fle'bi"tiag),  n.    Same  as  fleabite. 
Their  miseries  are  hut  Jlea-bitings  to  thine. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  MeL,  p.  343. 

fleabitten  (fle'bit^n),  a.  1.  Bitten  by  a  flea; 
infested  with  fleas. 

Fleabitten  synod,  an  assembly  brew'd 
Of  clerks  and  elders  ana,  like  the  rude 
Chaos  of  presbyt'ry,  where  laymen  guide. 
With  the  tame  woolpack  clergy  by  their  side. 

Cleaveland. 

2.  Having  small  reddish  spots  or  lines  upon  a 
lighter  ground:  applied  to  the  color  of  horses. 

flea-glass  (fle'glas),  n.  An  early  simple  form 
of  microscope,  consisting  of  a  single-glass  lens, 
in  shape  a  segment  of  a  sphere  of  small  diam- 
eter. This  lens  was  fastened  into  a  wooden  tube,  which 
bore  at  its  lower  end,  in  the  focus  pf  the  lens,  a  small  glass 
plate,  on  which  a  crushed  flea,  a  gnat,  a  fly's  leg,  or  a  like 
object  was  fixed.    Behrens. 

fleak^ti  «■    -An  obsolete  variant  otflake^. 
Fleaks  or  threads  of  hemp  and  flax. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Antidote  against  Atheism. 

fieak^,  n.    A  variant  of  flake^. 

fleaking  (fle'king),  n.  [<  fleak^,  =  flalce^,  a  hur- 
dle, etc.,  -f  ■4ng^.']  A  light  covering  of  reeds, 
over  which  the  main  covering  is  laid  in  thatch- 
ing houses.     [Local,  Great  Britain.] 

flea-louse  (fle'lous),  n.  The  popular  name  of 
the  homopterous  insects  of  the  family  Psylli- 
dcB,  resembling  in  general  appearance  the 
aphides  or  true  plant-lice,  but  distinguished 
by  the  difference  in  the  fore  wings,  which  have 
a  distinct  marginal  vein,    in  the  larval  state  the  flea- 


Bramble  Flea-louse  (  Trioza  tripunctata). 
( Cross  shows  natural  size. ) 

Psylla  proper  by  the  very  convex  head,  oval  frontal  lobes, 
and  short  antennse.  Pachypsylla  celtuOs-marnvma  infests 
the  hackberry  (Ceitis),  the  larvse  producing  bud-like  galls 
on  two-year-old  twigs.  Another  genus  is  Trioza.  The  flea- 
lice  are  also  called  jwmpin^  plant-lice,  from  their  habit  of 
leaping. 
fleaml  (flem),  «.  [Early  mod.  E.  and  dial,  also 
flem;  <  OP.  flieme,  P.  flamme  =  Pr.  flecme  = 
Sp.  fleme  =  Pg.  flame  =  It.  dial,  fiama  =  D. 
vlijm  =  OHG.  fljotuma,  MHG.  vUeten,  vliete,  Gt. 
fliete  =  Dan.  flitte,  a  fleam  ((J.  also  flame,  <  P. 
flamme),  <  LL.  flebotomus,  phlebotomns,  <  Gr. 
(p?iepoT6/wv,  a  lancet,  <  <j>?iiij)  (^^/3-),  vein,  +  ri/i- 
veiv.imt:  see  phlebotomy.    W.^amis  from  E.] 

1.  In  surg.  and  farriery,  a  sharp  instrument 
for  lancing  the  gums  or  for  opening  veins  in 
bloodletting;  a  lancet;  in  the  most  restricted 
sense,  a  form  of  spring-lancet. 

He  liked  horses  well  enough,  but  preferred  their  hides 
to-their  hoofs ;  and  became  more  skilful  with  the  JUam 
than  the  butteris.  S^.  Judd,  Margaret,  1.  11. 

2.  In  her.,  a  bearing  thought  by  some  to  rep- 
resent the  farriers'  lancet,  but  more  probably 
a  builders'  cramp  of  iron,  whence  often  called 
crampon. 

fleam^t,  n.  [.Also  flfem,  fliegm,  flsgme;  <  OF. 
flemme,  P.  flegme,  <  ML.  phlegma,  flegma,  <  Gr. 
^^e/iUa, phlegm:  see  phlegm,  the  present  spell- 
ing.]   Same  3,s  phlegm. 

Alas,  I  am  too  honest  for  this  age. 

Too  full  otfleame  and  heavy  stoddlnesse. 

Margton  cmd  Webster,  Malcontent,  ii.  5. 
Flea/m  hath  the  predominancy  in  his  [the  Sultan's]  com- 
plexion. Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  57. 

fleam^  (flem),  n.  [<  ME.  fleme,  flmrm,  <  OP. 
flem,  flum,  flun,  ete.,  <  L.  flumen,  river:  see 
flume.2  It.  A  river ;  a  stream. —  2.  A  water- 
course; a  trench  or  drain.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
fleam-tooth  (flem'toth), «.  A  saw-tooth  shaped 
like  an  isosceles  triangle,  used  in  cross-cut 
saws ;  a  peg-tooth. 

fleamyt  (fle'mi),  a.  [<  fleam^  +  -yl.]  Phleg- 
matic. 

'Tia  naught 
But  foamie  bubling  of  ajleamie  brain. 

Mareton,  Antonio  and  Mellida,  II.,  ii.  3. 

fleart,  v.  and  n.    See  fleer^. 

fleaseed  (fle'sed),  n.    Same  aaflea/iBort,  2. 

fleasbt,  n.    -An  obsolete  form  ot  flesh. 

fleat  (net),  n.    Same  as  flel9. 

flea-wort  (fle'w6rt),  n.  [<  ME.  flewort,  <  AS. 
fledvjyrt,  <  fledh,  fled,  flea,  -^  wyrt,  worti.]  1. 
The  Inula  Conysa,  so  called  from  its  property  of 
keeping  off  fleas. — 2.  The  Plantago  Psyllium, 
from  the  shape  of  its  seeds.    Also  fleaseed. 

The  dropsie-breeding,  sorrow-bringing  Psylly, 
Heer  called  Flea-Wurt. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii..  The  Furies. 

flebilet,  a.  [<  L.  flebilis,  weeping,  tearful,  <  Jkre, 
weep:  see/ee6te,  a  doublet  of  ^eWZe.]  Tearful; 
laorymose. 

Alackaday !  a  Jlebile  style  this  upon  a  mournful  occa- 
sion. Roger  North,  Examen,  p.  49. 

flecchet,  v.  i.    An  obsolete  form  of  fletch^. 

fleccheret,  n.  A  Middle  English  form  otflsteher. 

fl^che  (flash),  n.  [P.,  an  arrow :  see  fleteh^.] 
1.  In.  fort,  the  most  simple  kind  of  field-work, 
usually  constructed  at  the  foot  of  a  glacis,  con- 
sisting of  two  faces  forming  a  sanent  angle 
pointing  outward  from  the  position  taken. —  2. 
inarch.,  a  spire;  particularly,  a  slender  spire 
rising  from  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and 
transepts  of  a  cathedral  or  large  church. 

I  may  name  the  soaring  JUche  of  Amiens  as  an  excep- 
tion to  E.  L.  G.'s  dictum  (too  true  In  general)  that  all  cen- 
tral timber  steeples  have  periihed. 

N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  IV.  456. 

3.  In  decorative  art,  anobjectresemblingaspire, 
especially  the  representation  of  a  spire  in  me- 
dieval carving  or  metal  art-work.  S.  K.  Spe- 
cial Exhib.  Catalogue,  1862. 

flecki  (flek),  n.  [<  ME.  *fl^m  (only  in  the  verb), 
<  leel.  flakier,  a  fleck,  spot,  =  Sw.^'cft  =  ODan. 


flection 

fl^ck,  flek,  flekke,  flik,  a  spot,  stain,  place,  =  D. 
vlek,  a  spot,  stain,  blemish,  =  MLG.  vlecke  = 
OHG.  flee,  fleccho,  MHG.  vlec,  vlecke,  Q.  fl^ck 
a  spot,  stain,  place,  piece,  patch,  shred,  etc! 
Prob.  connected  with  flick'-,  q.  v.]  1 .  A  spot  • 
a  streak ;  a  splash ;  a  stain.  ' 

Life  is  dash'd  with  flecks  of  sin. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  lii. 
Spenser  .  .  .  lifts  everything,  not  beyond  recognition 
but  to  an  ideal  distance  where  no  mortal  .  .  ,  fieck  is 
visible.  Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  186. 

Specifically — 2.  In  entom.,  an  irregular  and 
generally  elongate  dot  of  color :  applied  espe- 
cially to  such  dots  on  the  wings  of  butterflies 
and  moths. 

flecki  (flek),  V.  t.  [<  ME.  flecken,  flekken,  <  Icel. 
fl^kka  =  Dan.  fkekke  =  Sw.  fldcka,  flaka  =  D. 
vlekken,  spot,  stain,  =  G.  flecken,  spot,  stain,  put 
on  a  piece,  patch ;  from  the  noun.]  To  spot; 
streak  or  stripe ;  dapple.    Also  flteoker. 

Our  pikes  stand  to  receive  you  like  a  wood. 

We'll  ^cS:  our  white  steeds  in  your  Christian  blood. 

Beywood,  Four  Apprentices  of  London. 
And  straight  the  sun  w&&  flecked  with  bars  — 

Heaven's  mother  send  us  grace  !— 
As  if  through  a  dungeon-grate  he  peered 
With  broad  and  burning  face. 

Coleridge,  Ancient  Mariner,  ili. 

The  more  distant  ridges  faded  into  a  dull  indigo  hue, 
flecked  with  patches  of  ghastly  white. 

B.  Taylor,  Northern  Travel,  p.  44. 
fleck^  (flek),  n.  .  [Another  form  of  flake\  in- 
fluenced in  form  by  fleck\  a  spot.]    A  flake ;  a 
lock. 

And.^c^8  of  wool  stick  to  their  withered  lips. 

Theo.  Martin,  tr.  of  Catullus. 

fleck^  (flek),  n.    A  dialectal  form  of  flitch. 
flecked  (flek'ed  or  flekt),  p.  a.    1.  Splashed; 
spotted;    speckled;   in  entom.,  marked  with 
flecks  or  little  irregular  dots  and  streaks. 
He  wa^  of  foom  alflekked  as  a  pye. 
Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Canon's  Yeoman's  Tale,  1. 12. 
Invisible  ia  flecked  sky. 
The  lark  sent  down  her  revelry. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  ill.  2. 
2t.  Drunk. 

They  sweare,  and  curse,  and  drlnke  till  they  befleckt. 
Mir.  for  Mags.,  p.  292. 

flecker!  (flek'6r),  v.  t.  [Freq.  of  fleck\  v.  t] 
Same  as^c&i. 

How  she  looked  forward  to  that  evening  walk  in  the 
still,  fleckered  shade  of  the  hollows ! 

George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  v.  3. 

flecker^t  (flek'6r),  v.  i.    Same  a,s  flicker^. 
fleckiness  (flek'i-nes),  n.   Spottiness;  the  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  flecked  or  speckled. 

A  singular  grain  of  flecHness  always  observable  on  the 
surface  ot  Damascus  blades.  Ure,  Diet,  IL  S. 

fleckless  (flek'les),  a.  [<  fleck^  +  -less.^  1. 
Spotless;  stainless. 

Succory  keeping  summer  long  its  trust 
Of  heaven-blue  fleckless  from  the  eddying  dust. 

Lowell,  To  G.  W.  Curtis. 
2.  Blameless;  innocent. 

My  conscience  will  not  count  me  fleckless. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  ii. 

flecnodal  (flek'no-dal),  a.  [<  fleenode  +  -a!.] 
Pertaining  to  a  fleenode.— Flecnodal  curve,  a 
curve  drawn  upon  a  surface  the  locus  of  all  the  points  at 
each  of  which  the  curve  of  intersection  of  the  surface  by  its 
tangent  plane  at  that  point  has  a  fleenode.  The  flecnodal 
curve  of  a  surface  of  the  nth  order  is  of  the  (Il7i3 — 247i)th 
order. — Flecnodal  plane,  a  tangent  plane  to  a  surface, 
cutting  the  latter  in  a  section  havinga  fleenode  at  the  point 
of  tangency. 

fleenode  (flek'nod),  n.  [Irreg.  <  L.  flee{tere), 
bend,  +  nodus,  node.]  A  node  of  a  curve  which 
is  a  point  of  inflection  of  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  curve. 

flectant  (flek'tant),  a.  [<  OP.  flsctant,  ppr.  of 
/ec<«r,  <L.^ectere,  bend:  seeflex^fletcl^.]  In 
her.,  same  a,s  flexed. 

fleeted  (flek'ted),  a.  [<  L.  flectere,  bend  (see 
flexTi),  +  -ed2.  Of.  deflect,  imflect,  reflect.']  In 
her.,  same  as  flfexed.—riecteA  and  reflected,  bowed 
or  bent  in  a  serpentine  form,  like  the  letter  S. 

flection,  flexion  (flek'shon),'>i.  [=F.flexion= 
Sp.  flexion  =Fg.  flexSQ=lt.  flessione,  <  L.  Jfea^ 
io{n-),  a  bending,  turning,  a  modulation,  infleo- 
tion  (of  the  voice),  <  flexus,  pp.  of.  flectere,  bend : 
see  flex^.  The  spelling  flection,  like  vnflectim, 
etc.,  and  connection,  etc.,  is  etymologically  in- 
correct, but  it  is  rather  more  common.]  1.  The 
act  of  bending. — 2.  Abending;  apart  bent;  a 


Of  a  sinuous  pipe  that  may  have  some  'our/.- -. 
would  be  made.  Boom,  Nat.  aw. 

3.  A  turn;  a  cast ;  a  motion  or  glance. 

Pity  causeth  some  tears,  and  a  flexion  or  cast  of  the  ey« 
aside.  ^ocon,  Nat  Hist 


necuon 

4.  In  gram.,  the  variation  of  the  form  of  words, 
as  by  declension  or  conjugation.  See  inflec- 
tion.— 5.  In  anat.,  that  motion  of  a  joint  which 
brings  the  connected  parts  continually  nearer 
together:  specifically  said  of  the  action  of  any 
flexor  muscle :  opposed  to  extension.  [In  this 
sense  always  ^botok.] 

They  throw  the  change  and  the  pressure  produced  by 
Jlexion  almost  entirely  upon  the  intervening  cartilages. 
Paley,  Nat.  Theol.,  viii. 

llectional,  flexioual  (flek'shon-al),  a.  [<  flec- 
tion+-al.']  Pertaining  to  flection ;  serving  to 
bend  or  vary;  specifically,  pertaining  to  the 
terminal  variation  of  words  ;  inflectional. 

The  French  inflections  .  .  .  are  much  less  complicated 
to  the  ear  than  to  the  eye ;  and  if  we  strip  the  accidence 
of  the  JlecUonal  syllables  or  letters  which  in  the  spoken 
tongue  are  silent,  the  distinct  variations  in  the  forms  of 
words  are  far  fewer  than  they  appear  in  the  written  lan- 
guage.       G.  P.  Marsh,  Lects.  on  Eng.  Lang.,  1st  ser.,  xvi. 

Australian  languages  have  been  esteemed  variations 
from  one  original  tongue,  or  a  crossing  of  Jiexional  and 
monosyllabic  speech. 

J.  Bomrick,  Jour.  Anthrop.  Inst.,  XVI.  208. 

flectionless,  flexionless  (flek'shon-les),  a.  [< 
flection  +  -less.']  Without  flection  or  variation ; 
without  terminal  change  or  modification. 

flector  (flek'tor),  n.  An  improper  form  of  flexor. 

fled  (fled).  Preterit  and  past  participle  of  ^eei. 

fledget  (flej),  a.  [Also  flAdge,  flish,  flAtch,  flmsh, 
flig,  jUgged,  etc.  (see  flmifi) ;  <  AS.  *flycge  (not 
found;  cf.  flyge,  flight)  (>  ME.  flegge,  fligge, 
flygge  =  MD.  vlugghe,  T>.  vlug,  fledge,  able  to 
fly,  nimble,  volatile,  =  MLQ-.  vlugge  =  OHGr. 
flueeM,  MHGr.  vMcke,  Gr.  flucke,  flmgge  =  Icel. 
fieygr),  fledge,  able  to  fly,  <  fleogcm  (=  D.  vlie- 
gen  =  G-.  fliegen,  etc.),  fly :  see  ^i.]  Able  to 
■fly ;  having  the  wings  developed  for  flight ; 
fledged. 

Driue  their  young  ones  out  of  the  nest  when  they  be 
(mcBJlidge.  Holland. 

We  lookt  on  this  side  of  thee,  shooting  short ; 

Where  we  did  flnde 
The  shells  ot  fledge  souls  left  behlnde. 

0.  Herbert,  The  Temple— Death. 

His  locks  behind 
Illustrious  on  his  shoulders  fledge  with  wings 
Lay  waving  round.  Milton,  P.  L.,  ill.  627. 

fledge  (flej),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  fledged,  ppr.  fledg- 
ing. [Also  formerly  or  dial,  flidge;  <  flsdge,  a.] 
I.  intrans.  To  acquire  feathers  large  enough 
for  flight;  in  general,  to  acquire  full  plumage : 
often  with  out :  as,  the  young  birds  h&ve  fledged 
out. 

In  Westminster,  the  Strand,  Holborn,  and  the  chief 
places  of  resort  about  London,  doe  they  every  day  build 
their  nests,  and  every  houre  flidge,  and,  in  tearme-time 
especially,  flutter  they  abroad  in  flocks. 

Greene  (Harl.  Misc.,  VIIL  383). 

II.  trans.  To  feather  or  provide  with  plu- 
mage ;  provide  with  anything  resembling  plu- 
mage.   [Bare.] 

Cupid  took  another  dart,  .  .  . 
Fledged  it  for  another  heart. 

D.  G.  Bossetti,  Troy  Town. 

fledged  (flejd),  p.  a.  1.  Furnished  with  fea- 
thers ;  able  to  fly. 

Shylook,  for  his  own  part,  knew  the  bird  was  fledged; 

and  then  it  is  the  complexion  of  them  all  to  leave  the  dam. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iii.  1. 

The  birds  were  not  as  yet  fledged  enough  to  shift  for 

themselves.  Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

Hence  — 2.  Covered  with  anything  resembling 
or  serving  the  purpose  of  feathers. 

The  Juvenal,  the  prince  youi*  master,  whose  chin  is  not 
yet  fledged.  Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  i.  2. 

The  bents. 
And  coarser  grass,  .  .  .  now  shine 
Conspicuous,  and  in  bright  apparel  clad. 
And,  fledg'd  itlfh  icy  feathers,  nod  superb. 

Cowper,  Task,  v.  28. 

Enormous  elmtree-boles  did  stoop  and  lean 

Upon  the  dusky  brushwood  underneath 
Iheir  broad  curved  branches,  fledged  with  clearest  green. 
Tennyson,  Tair  Women. 

3.  Equipped  for  flight ;  winged. 

Lightlier  move 
The  minutes  ^d^reti  ^,'ith  music. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  iv. 

4.  Developed;  matured. 

It  boots  not  to  discover 
How  that  young  man,  who  was  not  fledg'd  nor  skili'd 
In  martial  play,  was  even  as  ignorant 
As  childish.  Beau,,  and  Fl.,  Laws  of  Candy,  i.  2. 

fledgling,  fledgeling  (flej'ling),  n.  and  a.  [< 
.Hedge,  a.,  +  -ling^.']  I.n.  1.  A  young  bird  just 
fledged. 

The  OTiole's  fledglings  fifty  times 
Have  flown  from  our  familiar  elms. 

Lowell,  To  Holmes. 

Hence— S.  A  raw  or  inexperienced  person. 
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II.  a.  Newly  fledged;  untried. 
Of  course,  it  gave  the  book  a  wide  reading,  foUowed  by 
a  marked  influence  upon  the  style  ol  fledgling  poets. 

Stedman,  Vict.  Poets,  p.  390. 

fledgy(flej'i),a.  [,<  fledge,  a.,  + -f^]  If.  Newly 
fledged. 

When  they  [bees]  do  foorth  carry  theyre  young  swarme 
fledggie  to  gathring.  Stanihurst,  jEneid,  i.  416. 

2.  Coveredwith  feathers;  feathery.  [Poetical.] 
The  swan  soft  leaning  on  herfledgy  breast.  Keats. 

fledwitef,  n.    See  fletwite. 

fleei  (fle),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  fl^ed,  ppr.  fleeing. 
[<  ME.  flee,  fle,  fleen,  flen,  fleon  (prop,  a  strong 
verb,  pret.  fleah,  fleh,  flegh,  fleih,  fleyghe,  flogh, 
flewe,  fleu,  etc.,  pi.  flmzen,  fluhen,  fluwen,  flowen, 
etc.,  pp.  flogen,  flowen,  but  with  parallel  weak 
pret.  fleede,  fledde,  fled,  pp.  flede,  fled  (whence 
even  a  rare  inf.  flede,  prob.  after  the  weakScand. 
f  orms)),<  AS.^edK,  contr.  of  orig.  *fle<ihan  (pret. 
fledh,  pi.  flugon,  pp.  flogen),  intr.  flee,  tr.  flee, 
avoid,  escape,  rarely  cans,  put  to  flight,  =  OS. 
fliohan  =  OFries.  JUa  =  OD.  vlien,  D.  vlieden 
(pret.  vlood,  pp.  getiloden)  =;  MLGr.  vlien,  vim,  vlen 
=  OHGr.  fliohan,  MHGr.  vliehen,  Or.JUegen  (pret. 
floh,  pp.  geflohen)  (all  strong  verbs)  =  laeLfliJa 
(pret.  flydhi,  yp.flyidhr)  =  Sw.  fly  (pret.  flydde) 
=  Dan.  fly  (pret.  flyede),  flee,  =  Groth.  thMu- 
han  (pret.  thlauh,  pp.  thlaukans),  flee.  The  orig. 
initial  consonant  th  has  changed  to  /  (as  in 
some  other  cases)  in  all  but  the  Goth. ;  the  com- 
mon Teut.  root  is  *thiuh,  the  word  being  quite 
diBEerent  from  fly'^,  AS.  fledgan,  etc.,  -^  *flMg, 
with  which,  however,  it  has  been  partly  con- 
fused from  the  AS.  period :  see  J%1.]  I.  in- 
trans. 1.  To  runaway;  take  flight;  seek  escape 
or  safety  by  flight. 

Whan  the  Enyghte  saw  hire  in  that  Forme  so  hidous 
and  so  horrible,  he  fleyghe  awey. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  24. 

A  lytille  aboven  is  the  Chapelle  of  Moyses,  and  the 
Itoche. where  Moyses  fleyhe  to,  for  drede,  whan  he  saughe 
oure  Lord  face  to  face.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  62. 

Resist  the  devil,  and  he  will^e  from  you.       Jas.  iv.  7. 

It  soon  appeared  that  a  conspiracy  had  been  on  foot ; 
several  great  men  fled  from  court,  among  these  Johannes, 
who  had  charge  of  the  king's  horses. 

Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  II.  616. 

2.  To  disappear;  disperse:  as,  all  our  pleasures 
hsbYe  fled;  the  colored  from  her  cheeks;  the 
clouds  flee  before  the  rising  sun. 

Sorrow  and  sighing  shall  ^e  away.  Isa.  xxxv.  10. 

3.  To  move  swiftly;  fly;  speed,  as  a  missile. 
[Bare.] 

For  axrowsflcd  not  swifter  toward  their  aim 
Than  did  our  soldiers.  Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  i.  2. 

II.  trans.  To  avoid  by  flight;  fly  from;  shim. 

All  flagh  hym  in  fere  (or  terd  of  his  dynttes. 

Destriuition  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  B.),  1. 10699. 

Thou,  0  man  of  God,  flee  these  things.        1  Tim.  vi.  11. 
Bold  Bavaria  ^(J  the  Field. 

Congreve,  Pindaric  Odes,  i. 

flee^  (fle),  n.    An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form  of 

fly'^- 

flee^t,  fls.  An  obsolete  form  of  ^3. 
fleece  (fles),  n.  [<  ME.  fleese,  flees,  flese,fleis, 
flus,  fleose,  <  AS.  fleds,  also  in  umlauted  form 
flys,  fliis,  fles,  fleece,  =  D.  vlies  =  Ujr.flm  = 
OHG.  vUes,  Gr.  vliess,  flies,  MHG.  vlius,  G.  obs. 
fleuss,  fluss,  fleece.  A  third  form  appears  in 
MHG.  vlUs  =  MLG.  LG.  vlus,  fleece;  cf.  OHG. 
flaus,  toga,  G.  flaiis  ot  flauseh,  a  tuft  (of  wool, 
etc.),  pilot-cloth.  Not  in  Soand.  or  Goth. ;  con- 
nections unknown.]  1 .  The  coat  of  wool  that 
covers  a  sheep,  or  that  is  shorn  from  a  sheep  at 
one  time .  In  commerce  wools  are  distinguished  nsfleeee- 
vmols  and  dead-wools,  the  former  being  obtained  from  the 
living  animals  at  the  annual  shearings,  and  the  latter 
from  animals  that  have  been  killed. 

There  was  a  shepe,  as  it  was  tolde, 
The  whiche  his  flees  bare  all  of  golde. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  v. 
If  I  have  seen  any  perish  for  want  of  clothing,  ...  if  he 
were  not  warmed  with  the  fleeee  of  my  sheep,  .  .  .  then 
let  mine  arm  fall  from  njy  shoulder  blade. 

Jobxxxi.  19-22. 

3.  Something  resembling  a  fleece  of  wool  in 

quality  or  appearance. 

The  heavens  between  their  fairy  fleeces  pale 
Sow'd  all  their  mystic  gulfs  with  fleeting  stars. 

Tennysmt,  Gardener's  Daughter. 

What  wandering  cloud-shadows  sail  across  this  sea  of 
olives  and  of  vines,  with  here  and  there  a.  fleece  of  vapour 
or  a  column  of  blue  smoke  from  charcoal  burners  on  the 
mountain  flank  !  J.  A.  Symonds,  Italy  and  Greece,  p.  69. 
Speciflcally— (a)  Atextile  fabric  with  a  soft  silky  pile,  used 
for  warmth,  as  for  lining  certain  garments,  gloves,  etc. 
(V)  The  long  and  soft  nap  or  pile  of  such  a  fabric,  (c) 
The  loose  and  thin  sheet  of  cotton  or  wool  commg  from 
the  breaking-card  in  the  process  of  manufacture. 


fleecy 

3.  In  her.,  the  woolly  skin  of  a  sheep,  usually 
so  depicted  that  it  resembles  the  animal  itself, 
suspended  by  means  of  a  ring  passing  around 
its  middle,  it  is  the  well-known  pendent  badge  of  the 
order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  and  is  also  used  as  a  bearing. 

4.  In  a  bison,  the  fat  and  lean  meat  which  lies 
along  the  loin  and  ribs.  C.  Hallock.  [Western 
U.S.] — 5t.  [<y?eece,  «.]  A  snatch;  an  attempt 
to  fleece.    Davies. 

There's  scarce  a  match-maker  in  the  whole  town  but 
has  had  &  fleece  at  his  purse. 

Mrs.  Centlivre,  Beau's  Duel,  ii.  2. 

Golden  fleece,  in  Gr.  myth.,  the  fleece  of  gold  taken  from 
the  ram  on  which  Phrixus  and  Helle  escaped  from  being 
sacriflced.  It  was  hung  up  in  Colchis,  arid  recovered  from 
King  ^etes  by  the  Argonautic  expedition  under  Jason, 
with  the  help  of  Medea. 

Her  sunny  locks 
Hang  on  her  temples  like  a  golden  fleece. 
Which  makes  her  seat  of  Belmont,  Colchos'  strand. 
And  many  Jasons  come  in  quest  of  her. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  i.  1. 

Order  of  the  Golden  F,leece,  an  order  founded  by  Philip 
the  Good,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  in  1430,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  marriage  with  the  infanta  Isabella  of  Portugal.  The 
office  of  grand  master  passed  to  the  house  of  Hapsburg  in 
1477  with  the  acquisition  of  the  Burgundian  dominions, 
which  included  the  Netherlands.  After  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  (died  1558)  this  office  was  exercised 
hj  the  Spanish  kings ;  but  after  the  cession  of  the  Spanish 
Netherlands  to  Austria  the  latter  power  in  1715  again 
claimed  the  office.  The  dispute  remains  undecided,  and 
the  order  therefore  exists  independently  in  Austria  and  in 
Spain.  The  badge  of  the  order  is  a  golden  ram  pendent 
by  a  ring  which  passes  round  its  middle.  This  hangs  from 
a  jewel  of  elaborate  design,  with  enameling  of  several  col- 
ors, various  suggestive  devices,  and  the  motto  "  Pretium 
laborum  non  vile." 
fleece  (fles),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  fleeced,  ppr. 
fleecing.  [<  fleece,  ».]  1.  To  deprive  of  the 
fleece  or  natural  covering  of  wool. 

They  sate  Fleecing  those  Flocks  which  they  never  fed. 
Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xiii. 

I  am  glad  to  drink  sherbet  in  Damascus,  and  fleece  my 
flocks  on  the  plains  of  Marathon. 

G.  W.  Curtis,  Prue  and  I,  p.  40. 

2t.  To  clip  or  diminish,  as  a  fleece :  said  of  dis- 
honest taking  of  goods  or  property. 

Their  wealth  and  substance  being  eury  where  so  fleeced, 
.  .  .  they  came  into  Syria,  much  lessened  in  numbers,  in 
estate  miserable  and  beggarly. 

Purcha^,  Pilgrimage,  p.  519. 

3.  .To  strip  of  money  or  property  unfairly  or 
imder  false  pretenses;  rob  heartlessly;  take 
from  without  mercy. 

Unless  it  were  a  bloody  murtherer. 

Or  foul  felonious  thief,  that  fleec'd  poor  passengers, 

I  never  gave  them  condign  punishment. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  iii.  1. 

In  bad  inns  you  are  fleeced  and  starved. 

Goldsmith,  She  Stoops, to  Conquer,  ii.  1. 

The  outer  enclosure  is  practically  a  bazaar  filled  with 
shops,  where  pilgrims  are  lodged,  and  fed,  and  fleeced. 

J.  Fergusson,  Hist.  Indian  Arch.,  p.  348. 

4.  To  spread  over  as  if  with  a  fleece  of  wool. 

Meantime,  light  shadowing  all,  a  sober  calm 
Fleeces  unbounded  ether.    Thomson,  Autumn,  1.  958. 

fleeced  (flest),  a.  [<  fleece  +  -ed^.2  Provided 
with  a  fleece :  as,  -well  fleeced. 

Monarchs  .  .  .  whose  aim  is  to  make  the  People  wealthy 
indeed  perhaps,  and  well.^c'f  for  their  own  shearing,  and 
the  supply  ot  Eegal  Prodigality. 

Milton,  Free  Commonwealth. 

fleecer  (fle's6r),  re.  One  who  fleeces  or  strips; 
one  who  takes  by  fraud  or  severe  exactions. 

Not  fleecers,  but  feeders  ;  not  butchers,  but  shepherds. 
Prynne  (W.  Huntley),  Breviate,  p.  262. 

fleece-wool  (fles'wul),  n.    See  fleece,  n.,  1. 
fleech.  (flech),  V.  t.      [Sc,  also  written  fleich, 
fleitch;  <'m).  fletsen,&a.tt6T;  otflatterK]    To 
wheedle ;  coax. 

Duncan  ^ecA'd,  an' Duncan  pray'd, 
Meg  was  deaf  as  Ailsa  Cr^ig. 

Burns,  Duncan  Gray. 

The  Papists  threatened  us  with  purgatory,  and  fleeched 

us  with  pardons.  Scott,  Abbot,  xvi, 

fleeclngs  (fle'singz),  re.  pi.  [<  fleece  +  -irepi.] 
Curds  separated  from  the  whey.  W.  M.  Ains- 
worth.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

fleecy  (fle'si),  a.  and  re.     [<  fleece  +  -i/l.]    I,  a. 

1.  (Jovered  with  wool;  woolly:  as,  &  fleecy  t.oa'k. 

Woolly  Flocks  theii'  bleating  Cries  renew, 
And  from  their  fleecy  Sides  flrst  shake  the  silver  Dew. 
Congreve,  Tears  of  Amaryllis. 

Thyrsis,  whose  care  it  was  the  goats  to  keep. 
And  Corydon,  who  fed  the  fleecy  sheep. 

Beaitie,  Pastorals,  vii. 

2.  Eesemblingwoolorafleece:  sls,  fleecy olouis. 

Fleecy  locks  and  black  complexion 
Cannot  forfeit  Nature's  claim. 

Cowper,  Negro's  Complaint. 

Flamed  she  erewhile  on  some  sunset's  bosom, 
Scarlet  and  piled  with  fleeciest  snow  ? 

H.  P.  Spofford,  Poems,  p.  7, 
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3.  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  wool. 

The  moon  shining  full,  the  clouds  all  floating  away  In 
masses  otjieecy  whiteness. 

Mrs.  Oliphant,  Poor  Gentleman,  x. 

II.  II.  A  loosely  twisted  yarn,  used  for  knit- 
ting. 

fleedt,  II-  An  obsolete  dialectal  (Scoteh)variant 
of  flood. 

Alas  I  for  your  staying  sae  lang  frae  the  laud : 
Sae  lang  frae  the  land,  and  sae  lang  fra  the  fieed. 
Lord  Saltan  and  Auchanachie  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  170). 

fleeght.    An  obsolete  preterit  of  ^yl. 
fleet  (flek),  ;i.    Sameas^cfcS. 
fleemt, ".  t.     [ME.  fleemm,  flemen,  <  AS.  flyman, 
ge-flyman,  gefiUman,  gefl,eman,  cause  to  flee,  put 
to  flight,  banish,  <  flyma,  flUma,  flema,  a  fugi- 
tive, (.fledn,  flee,  cause  to  flee:  see  fl^^.    Of. 
flemens-flrth.']    To  cause  to  flee ;  banish ;  expel. 
Appetit  fieetneth  discreciomi. 

Chaucer,  Manciple's  Tale,  L  78. 
If  thou  wolt  haue  grace  as  thou  doist  gesse 
Lete  al  falsnes  be,^m^E2  thee  fro. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Fumivall),  p.  181. 
When  he  wasjlemed  out  of  pai'adise. 

Lydgate,  Minor  Poems,  p.  123. 

fleent,  »•  A  Middle  English  plural  of  flea^,  and  of 
fly^. 

fleerl  (fler),  J).  [='E.dia,l.flire,flyre;  earlymod. 
E.  fleere,  flear,  flirre,  <  ME.  flenen,  fliren,  prob. 
of  Seand.  origin;  <  Norw.  flira,  titter,  giggle, 
laugh  at  nothing,  =  Sw.  dial,  flira,  titter,  = 
Dan.  dial,  flire,  laugh,  sneer ;  of.  Gr.  flerren,  flar- 
ren,  make  a  wry  mouth,  howl.  Cf.  also  Norw. 
flisa  =  Sw.  flissa,  titter.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To 
grin  in  mockery ;  make  a  wry  face  in  contempt ; 
hence,  to  gibe;  sneer:  as,  toflaer  and  flout. 

I  jieere,  I  make  an  y veil  countenance  with  the  mouthe 
by  uncoveryng  of  the  tethe. — The  knave  jleareth  lyke  a 
dogge  under  a  doore.  Palsgrave. 

Tush,  tush,  man,  never ^er  and  jest  at  me : 
I  speak  not  like  a  dotard,  nor  a  fool. 

Shdk.,  Much  Ado,  v.  1. 
They  offer  not  to  Jieer,  nor  jeer,  nor  break  jests. 

B.  Jonson,  Bartholomew  Fair,  v.  3. 

He  will  evoke  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep  of  imagination, 

only  to  point  and  fleer  at  them  when  they  have  obeyed  his 

call.  Whipple,  Ess.  and  Uev.,  I.  67. 

3.  To  grin  with  an  air  of  civility ;  leer. 

Those, . 
With  their  court  dog-trioks,  that  can  fawn  and  fleer. 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  iii.  1. 

II.  trans.  To  mock;  jeer  at. 

I  blush  to  think  how  people  fleer'd  and  scorn'd  me. 

Fletcher,  Spanish  Curate,  iv.  7. 
A  vengeance  squibber ! 
She'll  ,^r  me  out  of  faith  too. 

Fletcher,  Wildgoose  Chase,  ii.  1. 

fleer^  (fler),  n.  [<  fleer^,  «.]  1.  Derision  or 
mockery,  expressed  by  words  or  looks. 

'Tis  a  Shame  to  say  what  he  said — With  his  Taunts  and 
bis  Fleers,  tossing  up  his  Nose. 

.  Congreve,  Way  of  the  World,  iii.  5. 
The  toss  of  quality,  and  high-bred  yf^r. 
Now  Lady  Harriot  reached  her  fifteenth  year. 

Soame  Jenyns,  The  Modem  Fine  Lady  (1750), 
[Walpole,  Letters,  II.  212,  note. 

2.  A  grin  of  civility ;  a  leer. 
A  sly  treacherous  ^er  upon  the  face  of  deceivers. 

South,  Sermons. 

fleer^  (fle'6r),  n.  [ME.  fleare;  <fleei  +  -eri.] 
One  who  flees. 

Thau  Peterde  Boyse  had  dyuers  imaginations  other  to  go 
forwarde,  and  to  retourne  agayne  the  fleers,  and  to  fight 
with  theyr  enemies,  who  chased  them,  or  elles  to  drawe 
to  Courtray.    Bemers,  tr.  of  Froissart' s  Chron.,  I.  ccclxxv. 

Fleers  from  before  the  legions  of  Agricola,  marchers  in 
Pannonian  morasses.  R.  L.  Stevenson,  The  Manse. 

fleer^  (fler),  n.  A  dialectal  (Scotch)  variant  of 
floor. 

In  it  cam  a  grisly  ghost, 
Staed  stappin'  i'  the  fleer. 

King  Henry  (Child's  Ballads,  I.  148). 

fleerer  (fler'Sr),  ».    One  who  fleers;  a  mocker. 
Pas.  Democritus,  thou  axicieni  fleerer. 
How  I  miss  thy  laugh,  and  ha'  since. 

Bos.  There  you  named  the  famous  jeerer. 
That  ever  jeer'd  in  Kome,  or  Athens. 

Fletcher  (and  another?),  Nice  Valour,  v.  1. 

fleering  (fler'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  fleerh  «).] 
The  act  of  scoffing  or  gibing. 

Sir,  I  have  observed  all  your  fleerings  ;  and  resolve  your- 
selves ye  shall  give  a  strict  account  for  't. 

Chapman,  Bussy  d'Ambois,  i.  1. 
I  dare,  my  lord.    Your  hootings  and  your  clamours, 
Your  private  whispers  and  your  broad  fleerings. 
Can  no  more  vex  my  soul  than  this  base  carriage. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Philaster,  ii.  4. 

fleeringly  (flgr'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  fleering  or 
mocking  manner. 

As  he  put  it  [the  bottle]  down,  he  saw  and  recognized  us 
with  a  toss  of  one  hand  fleeringly  above  his  head. 

JR.  L.  Stevenson,  Merry  Men. 
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fleet!  (flet),  )'.  [<  ME.  fleeten,  fleten,  fleoten 
{liret.  fleet,  pl.floien,  fluten,  pp.  floten),  float  (in 
a  general  sense),  float  (as  a  ship)  or  sail,  flow 
or  run  (as  water),  fleet  or  move  rapidly,  etc., 
<  AS.  fledtan  {pret.fledt,  pi.  *fluton,  pp.  *floten), 
float  (in  a  general  sense),  float  (as  a  ship)  or  sail 
(not '  flow '),  =  OS.  fliotan  =  OFries.  fliata  =  D. 
vlieten,  flow,  =  MLG.  vleten.  LG.  fleten,  flatten, 
flow,  float,  =  OHG.  flioeari;  MH&.  vliezen,  G. 
fliessen,  flow,  run  (as  water),  drop,  trickle 
(rarely  'float'),  =Ieel.j^'dto,  float,  swim,  flow, 
run,  be  flooded,  =  Sw.  flyta,  float,  swim,  flow, 
run,  =  Dan.  flyde,  float,  flow,  run,  be  flooded, 
=  Goth.  *flAutan  (not  recorded),  float;  Teut. 
y  *flut  =  Lith.  pluditi,  float.  The  root  appears 
in  a  shorter  form  in^wi,  q.  v.,  andin  li.pluere, 
rain  {pluit,  it  rains),  Gr.  irTihiv,  *'!r?i,iFcw,  float, 
swim,  sail,  Russ.  pluite,  float,  sail,  Skt.  ■)/  jplu, 
float,  swim,  sail,  hover,  fly,  hasten  away.  The 
primary  meaning  'float'  is  now  expressed  by 
the  derived  verb  float,  <  AS.  flotian,  float,  < 
flsdtan  (pp.  *floten),  float:  see  flioat,  v.  As  all 
the  words  spelled  flaet  are  ult.  related,  their 
meanings  run  into  each  other.  Cf.^*i,  ».]  I. 
intrans.  If. '  To  float. 

Lay  theron  [i.  e.,  on  that  lake]  a  lump  of  led 
&  hit  on  lottfletez. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  1025. 
Him  rekketh  never  wher  [whether]  she  fleie  or  synkc. 

Chaucer,  Anelida  and  Arcite,  1.  182. 

To  flete  above  the  water ;  his  cappe  fleteth  above  the 

water  yonder  a  farre  hence.  Palsgrave,  1530. 

2t.  To  swim. 

The  flsches  that  i  the  ^odes  fleoteth. 

St.  Marherete  (ed.  Cockayne),  p.  9. 

Selcouthe  [rare]  kindus 
Of  the  fletinge  fibs  [fishes]  that  in  the  fom  lepen. 
Alexander  and  Dindimus  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  1.  490. 

3t.  To  sail;  navigate. 

Schip^(es  on  the  flode.  Metr.  Homilies,  p.  135. 

Naviger,  to  saile,  tofleete.  Hollyband'sTreasurie. 

Our  sever'd  navy  too 
Have  knit  again,  a.n6.  fleet,  threat'ning  most  sealike. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C,  iii.  11. 

4t.  To  flow;  run,  as  water;  flow  away. 

For  thi  wenestow  that  thise  mutacyouns  of  fortunefletyn 
withowte  governor.  Chaucer,  Boethius,  i.  prose  6. 

^ch  fletynge  thing  which  is  drunken. 

Wyclif,  Lev.  xi.  34  (Purv.). 

The  Lime  water,  which  the  townsmen  [of  Lyme  Regis] 
call  the  Buddie,  commeth  .  .  .  from  the  hils,  fleting  upon 
rockie  soil,  and  so  falleth  into  the  sea. 

Holinshed,  Chron.,  I.  58. 
5t.  To  overflow ;  abound. 

The  plentyuos  Autompne  in  fuUe  yeres  fletith  with  bevy 
grapes.  Chaucer,  Boethius,  i.  meter  2r 

6.  To  gutter,  as  a  candle.  [Prov.  Eng.]  —  7. 
[Cf .  flit\  V.  i.,  3.]  To  fly  swiftly ;  flit,  as  a 
fight  substance ;  pass  away  quickly.  [Now  only 
poetical.] 

What  they  write  'gainst  me 
Shall,  like  a  figure  drawn  in  water,  fleet. 

£.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  ApoL 
Bar.  I  am  sorry,  neighbour  Diego, 
To  find  you  in  so  weak  a  state. 

Die.  iron  are  welcome ; 
But  I  am  fleeting,  sir. 

Fletcher,  Spanish  Curate,  iv.  5. 
'Tis  a  morning  pure  and  sweet. 
And  the  light  and  shadow yieef. 

Tennyson,  Maud,  xxvi.  6. 

8.  [Cf.  flif^,  V.  i.,  2.]  Naut.,  to  change  place : 
said  of  men  at  work :  as,  to  fl,eet  forward  or  aft 
in  a  boat — To  fleet  aft,  to  go  aft,  as  the  crew  of  a 
boat,  in  order  to  keep  her  head  up  to  meet  a  heavy  sea. 

II.  trans.  If.  To  fly  swiftly  over;  skim  over 
the  surface  of :  as,  a  ship  that  jffieefe  the  gulf. — 
2t.  To  cause  to  pass  swiftly  or  lightly. 

Many  young  gentlemen  flock  to  him  every  day,  and  fleet 
the  time  carelessly,  as  they  did  in  the  golden  world. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  i.  1. 

3.  Naut.,  to  change  the  position  of:  as,  to  fleet 
a  tackle  (to  change  its  position  after  the  blocks 
are  drawn  together  so  as  to  use  it  again) ;  to 
fleet  the  men  aft  (to  order  men  to  move  further 
aft).  The  word  is  used  only  in  special  phrases  like  the 
a>)0ve ;  it  is  not  applicable  to  every  change  of  position. 
Thus,  if  one  rope  were  fastened  to  a  hawser  or  a  shroud, 
one  would  say  ^^  Fleet  that  rope  higher"  or  "lower,"  as  the 
case  might  be ;  but  one  would  not  say  '^  Fleet  that  coil  of 
rope."— To  fleet  aft  (the  crew  of  a  whale-boat),  to  send 
them  aft,  that  by  their  weight  they  may  keep  the  head  of 
the  boat  up  when  a  whale  is  sounding,  or  in  a  heavy  sea. 
fleets  (flet),  n.  [<  ME.  fl^et,  flete,  fleot,  a  fleet 
(used  collectively,  lit.  a  ship;  cf.  navy,  <  OF. 
navie,  navy,  fleet,  <  LL.  navia,  a  ship),  <  AS. 
fleot,  with  umlaut  fliet,  flyte,  a  ship  or  craft 
(glossing  L.  ratis,  a  raft,  ML.  pontonium,  a  punt) 
(in  this  sense  flota  is  more  common ;  flota  also 
means  '  a  fleet '  and  '  a  sailor ' ;  ME.  fl^te.  a  ship. 
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a  fleet,  ^  D.  vloot  =  leel.^oij,  a  fleet :  see  floa  t) 
<  fledtan,  float,  swim,  sail :  see  fleets,  and  cf ' 
fleets.  OF,flete,flette,  a  kind  of  boat,  is  of  Teut! 
origin.  ]  1 .  A  number  of  ships  or  other  vessels 
in  company,  under  the  same  command,  or  em- 
ployed in  the  same  service,  particularly  in  war 
or  in  fishing:  as,  a^eef  of  men-of-war,  or  of  war- 
canoes  ;  the  flshing-^ee<  on  the  Banks ;  the  Jieet 
of  a  steamship  company. 

That  vessel  .  ,  . 
Which  malsterwas  of  all  the  flete. 

,  Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  1. 197. 
Syche  a  Nauy  was  neuer  of  nowmber  togedur,  . 
Ne  so  fele  feghtyng  men  in  &fllete  somyn. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  4049. 
EoU  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  Ocean— roll! 
Ten  thousand  ./2ee(8  sweep  over  thee  in  vain. 

Byron,  Childe  Harold,  iv.  179. 

2.  Specifically,  a  number  of  vessels  of  war  or- 
ganized for  offense  or  defense  under  one  com- 
mander, with  subordinate  commanders  of  sin- 
gle vessels  and  sometimes  of  squadrons;  a  na- 
val armament. 

The  Dutch  are  come  with  a  fleete  of  eighty  sail  to  Har- 
wich. Pepys,  Diary,  III.  144. 

3.  In  fishing,  a  single  line  of  100  hooks :  so  called 
when  the  bultow  was  introduced  in  Newfound- 
land (1846).  [U.  S.  and  Canadian.]  — Admlial 
of  the  fleet.  See  admira;.— Dandelion  fleet,  a  name 
formerly  given  to  the  vessels  sailing  from  Gloucester, 
Massachusetts,  which  did  not  engage  in  winter  fishing,  and 
were  said  not  to  start  in  the  spring  until  the  dandelions 
were  in  bloom. — Fleet  captain.  See  captain.— Fleet, 
surgeon,  paymaster,  eng&ieer,  maxine-offlcer,  in  the 
United  States  navy,  tlie  senior  officer  of  the  respective 
corps  belonging  to  a  squadron.  These  officers  are  on  the 
staff  of  the  commander-in-chief,  and  exercise  a  supervi- 
sion over  the  other  ofiicers  of  their  coi-ps  in  the  fleet.— 
Mosauito  fleet  (.naut.),  an  assemblage  of  small  craft. 

fleets'  (flet),  n.  [<  ME.  fleet,  <  AS.  fledt,  an  arm 
of  the  sea,  an  inlet,  estuary  (the  general  sense 
of  '  a  (flowing)  stream'  does  not  occur  in  AS., 
fledt  meaning  lit.  a  place  where  ships  float 
or  ride  at  anchor)  (=  D.  vUet,  a  rill,  brook,  = 
MLG.  vlet,  LG.  fleet,  fleete,  a  little  brook,  a  ca- 
nal, =  OHG.  flioz,  MHG.  vliez,  G.  fliess,  a  little 
brook),  <  fledtan,  float  (=  D.  vlieten,  G.  fliessen, 
eto.,fleet, float, flow):  se6fleet\v.  OP. and F. 
dial.  (Norm.,  etc.)  flet,  a  ditch,  canal,  is  of  LG. 
origin.]  An  arm  of  the  sea ;  an  inlet;  a  river  or 
creek:  now  used  only  as  an  element  in  place- 
names  :  as,  'Northfleet,  South/ee<,  Fleetditch. 

Fleet,  the  watyr  of  the  see  comythe  and  goythe  [var. 
flete,  there  water  cometh  and  goeth],  fieta,  fossa,  estua- 
rium.  Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  166. 

Together  wove  we  nets  t'  entrap  the  fish. 
In  flouds  and  BeA^yfleetes.  Matthews,  Aniinta. 
Fleet  books,  the  books  containing  the  original  entries  of 
marriages  solemnized  in  the  Fleet  Pi'ison  in  London  dur- 
ing the  eighteenth  century,  until  this  custom  was  forbid- 
den by  act  of  Parliament  in  1763.— Fleet  marriages, 
clandestine  marriages  at  one  time  performed  without 
banns  or  license  by  needy  chaplains  in  the  Fleet  Prison, 
London. 

The  long  list  of  social  reforms  passed  under  the  Pelham 
ministry  may  be  fitly  closed  by  the  Marriage  Act  of  Lord 
Hardwicke,  which  put  a  stop  to  those  Fleet  marriages 
which  had  become  one  of  the  strangest  scandals  of  Eng- 
lish life.  Leeky,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  iii 
The  Fleet,  or  Fleet  Prison,  a  famous  London  prison  for- 
merly standing  on  Faringdon  street,  long  used  for  debtors : 
so  called  from  its  situation  near  Fleet  ditch,  now  a  cov- 
ered sewer.    It  was  abolished  in  1844. 

Go,  carry  Sir  John  Falstafli  to  the  Fleet; 
Take  aU  his  company  along  with  him. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  v.  6. 


fleet*  (flet),  a.  [ME.  not  found ;  the  AS.  . 
'swift,  fleet,'  is  an  uncertain  emendation  of  a 
doubtful  word  in  a  poetical  riddle;  cf.  loel. 
fljotr,  swift,  fleet  (of  a  ship,  a  horse,  etc.)  |  from 
the  verb^eeii.]  Swift  of  motion;  movmg  or 
able  to  move  with  rapidity;  rapid. 

The  horse  joung  Waters  rade  upon 
Was  fleeter  than  the  wind.  ,,,  _ 

Young  Waters  (Child's  BaUads,  IIL  89). 
He  had  in  his  stables  one  of  Vae  fleetest  horses  in  Eng- 
land. Clarendon,  Great  Kebellion. 
Thy  step— the  wild  deer's  rustling  feet 
Within  thy  woods  are  not  more /!ee(. 

Bryant,  Oh,  Mother  of  a  Mighty  Eace. 

fleets  (flet),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  fleten,  sHm  (milk, 
etc.)  (=  MLG.  vloUn,  LG.  af-floten,  af-flam  = 
Dan.  af-flode  {af=  B.  off),  skim  (milk)),  <  AH. 
flete,  fliite,  flyte,  ra.reljflet,  cream,  skimmings, 
curds,  =  Dan.  flode,  cream,  =  MLG.  vlot,  Ltr. 
flot  =  G.flott,  cream,  fat  or  grease  floating  on 
the  top,  lit.  that  which  floats,  <  AS.  fledtan,  b. 
fleet\  etc. ,  float :  see  fleets']  If.  To  skim,  as 
cream  from  milk. 

Ftetyn,  or  skomyn  ale,  or  pottis,  or  other  lycpurs  that 
hovythe,  despumo,  exspumo.  Flete  mylke  only,  dequacco, 
exquaccb.  Pnmipt.  Parv.,vW- 

I  flete  mylke,  I  take  awaye  the  creame  that  lyfth  ab<>" 
it,  whan  it  hath  rested.  Paligrate. 


fleet 

JTsMtrrer  [F.],  to  fleet  the  creame  potte. 

HoUyband's  Treaaurie. 
2.  Naut,  to  skim  up  fresh  water  from  the  sur- 
face of  (the  sea),  as  practised  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Rhone,  of  the  Nile,  etc. 
fleet^t  (flet),  a.  [Appar.  a  particular  use  of 
fieetK  a.,  moving  lightly.]  Light;  superficially 
fruitful;  thin;  not  penetrating  deep,  as  soil. 

Marl  cope  ground  is  a  cold,  stiff,  wet  clay,  unless  where 
it  is  very  fleet  lor  pasture.  Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

fleet^t  (flet)»  <*'^»-  [^  fleets,  a.]  In  a  manner 
BO  as  to  affect  only  the  surface ;  superficially. 

Those  lands  must  be  plowedyi«et.  Jfortimer,  Husbandry, 
fleets  (flet),  n.  A  dialectal  (Scotch)  variant  of 

flute\ 

The'flddle  and  fleet  play'd  ne'er  sae  sweet. 

Sight's  Lady  (Child's  Ballads,  VIII.  290). 

fleet-dike  (flet'dik),  n.  [<  fleef^  +  dike.'^  A 
dike  for  preventing  inundation,  as  along  the 
hanks  of  rivers,  etc. 

fleeten-facet,  '»•    One  whose  face  is  very  pale ; 
a  whey-face ;  hence,  a  coward. 
0ms.  Hold  you  your  prating. 
Con.  You  know  where  you  are,  you  jteeten-Zoce. 

Fletcher  {qmd  another),  Queen  of  Corinth,  iii.  1. 

fleet-foot,  fleet-footed  (flet'fut,  -fut'ed),  a.    [< 
fleelA  +  foot.1    Swift  of  foot;  running  or  able 
to  run  with  rapidity. 
Like  a  wild  bird  being  tamed  with  too  much  handling, 
Or  as  Vds  fleet-foot  roe  that's  tired  with  chasing. 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  661. 

fleeting  (fle'ting),  p.  a.     [Ppr.  of  fleet\  v.'] 

Passing  rapidly;  hastening  away;  transient; 

not  durable :  as,  the  fleeting  hours  or  moments. 

I  will  not  buy  a  false  and  fleeting  delight  so  dear. 

B.  Jonson,  Love  Restored. 
Of  such  a  variable  and  fleeting  conscience  what  hold  can 
be  tak'n?  Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  ii. 

&OTae  fleeting  good  that  mocks  me  with  the  view. 

Goldsmith,  Traveller,  1.  26. 
=Syn.  Transitory,  etc.    See  transient. 
fleetingly  (fle'ting-li),  ctdv.    In  a  fleeting  man- 
ner. 

fleetingness  (fle'ting-nes),  n.      The  character 
of  being  fleeting ;  transientness ;  evanescence. 
Morbid,  too,  were  his  sense  of  the  fleetiyigness  of  life  and 
his  concern  for  death. 

R.  L.  Stevenson,  Contemporary  Rev.,  LI.  792. 

fleetly  (flet'li),  adv.  [<  j«ee*4  +  -ly^.'\  In  a 
fleet  manner;  rapidly;  swiftly. 

^0  fleetly  did  she  stir, 
The  flower  she  touch'd  on  dipt  and  rose, 
And  turn'd  to  look  at  her. 

Tennyson,  Talking  Oak. 

fleet-milk  (flet'milk),Ji.  ^< fleets +  minc.'\  Skim- 
med milk.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

fleetness  (flet'nes),  ».  [<  fleets  +  -ness.2  The 
quality  of  being  fleet;  swiftness;  rapidity  in 
motion;  speed. 

But  fame,  unrivall'd  in  the  dusty  course, 
In  fleetness  far  outstrips  the  vig'rous  horse. 

W.  L.  Lewis,  tr.  of  Statius's  Thebaid,  v. 

Tasting  the  raptured  fleetness 

01  her  [Truth's]  divine  completeness. 

Lowell,  Comm.  Ode. 

=Syn.  Swiftness,  Speed,  etc.  See  quiclmess. 
fleflecnodal  (fle-flek'no-dal),  a.  [<  fleflemocle  + 
-al.']  Pertaining  to  or  having  a  fleflecnode. — 
Fleflecnodal  plane,  a  tangent  plane  to  a  surface,  cut- 
ting the  latter  in  a  section  having  a  fleflecnode  at  the 
point  of  tangency. 

fleflecnode  (fle-flek'nod),  re.    [_<fle(cnode)  +  flec- 
node.]   A  bifl'ecnode;  a  node  of  a  plane  curve 
where  both  branches  have  inflections, 
flegl  (fleg),  V.    Same  as  flay^. 
flegl  (fleg),  m.    Same  a.s  flay^. 

"In  faith,"  quo  Johnie,  "I  got  sic  flegs 

Wi'  their  claymores  and  fllabegs. 

If  I  lace  them  [again],  deil  break  my  legs." 

Johnie  Cope  (Child's  Ballads,  VII.  276). 

She's  gien  me  mony  a  jirt  an'  fleg 
Sin'  I  could  striddle  ower  a  rig. 

ISurns,  2d  Epistle  to  John  Lapraik. 

fleg2  (fleg),  n.    A  dialectal  variant  otfly^. 

flegm,  flegmatic,  etc.     See  phlegm,  etc. 

flegmeH,  re.    A  corrupt  obsolete  form  of  fleam^. 

flegme^t,  n.    See  fleanfi,  phlegm. 

fleich,  B.t.    See^ec^s. 

fleight.    An  obsolete  preterit  of  ^2/1.    Chaucer. 

flemi,  re.    See  fleam?: 

flem^t,  ».    See  fleam^,  phlegm. 

flemeif,  v.  t.    See  fleem. 

fleme^t, «.    See  fl^am^. 

flement.re.  [Origin  unknown.]  1.  A  tumor  of 
the  ankles.— 3.  Chaps  of  the  feet  and  hands. 

flemens-firtllt  (fle'menz-ferth),  re.  [A  corrupt 
pseudo-archaic  form,  repr.  the  old  Law  L.  form, 
flemenaferth,  of  AS.  flyman  fyrmth  or  flymena 
fyrmth,  the  harboring  of  a  fugitive  or  fugitives : 
fiyman,  gen.,  flymena,  gen.  pi.,  otflyma,  flUma, 
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flema,  a  fugitive  (see^eem) ;  fyrmth,  withequiv. 
feorm,  harboring,  entertainment:  see  /araji.] 
1.  la.  old  Eng.  law,  the  offense  of  harboring  a 
fugitive,  the  penalty  attached  to  which  was 
one  of  the  rights  of  the  crown. — 2.  An  asylum 
for  outlaws. 

And  ill  beseems  your  rank  and  birth 
To  make  your  towers  aflemensflrth; 
We  claim  from  thee  William  of  Deloraine 
That  he  may  suffer  march-treason  pain. 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  iv.  21. 

Fleming  (flem'ing),  re.  [<  ME.  Flemmynge,  < 
OD.  Vlae^ningh,  D.  Flem.  Vlaming  =  MLG. 
Vlamink  =  OHG.  Flaming,  G.  Flaming  (whence 
ML.  Flamingus,  Pg.  Flamengo,  Sp.  Flamenco, 
F.  Flamand);  connected  with  OD.  Vlaendere, 
D.  Vlaanderen,  Plem.  Vlaenderen,  MLGr.  Vlan- 
der,  G-.  Dan.  Sw.  Flandern  (ML.  Flandria, 
Flandrica,  Pg.  Flandres,  Sp.  Flandes,  F.  Flan- 
dre),  Flanders.]  A  native  of  Flanders,  an  an- 
cient countship  now  divided  between  Belgium, 
France,  and  the  Netherlands;  specifically,  a 
member  of  the  Flemish  race,  nearly  allied  to 
the  Dutch  both  in  blood  and  in  language. 

I  will  rather  trust  a  Fleming  with  my  butter  .  .  .  than 
my  wife  with  herself.  Shak.,  M.  W.  ol  W.,  ii.  2. 

Flemish  (flem'ish),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  Flemmish, 
<  OD.  Vlaemsch,  D.  Vlaamsch,  Flem.  Vlaemsdh 
=  OFries.  Flemsche,  Flaemsche  =  MLG.  VUim- 
ish,  Vlamesh  =  Dan.  Flamsk;  as  Flem4ng  + 
4m1.]  I,  a.  Pertaining  or  native  to  Flanders, 
or  pertaining  to  its  people  or  their  language ; 
resembling  the  Flemings. 

Ti\'hat  an  unweighed  behaviour  hath  this  Flemish  drun- 
kard [Sir  John  Falstaff]  picked  .  .  .  out  of  my  conversa- 
tion? Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  ii.  1. 

Flemish  bond,  brick,  coll,  eye,  horse,  etc.  See  the 
nouns.— Flemish  diamonds,  in  laee-making,  lozenge- 
shaped  groups  of  holes  in  the  fllllngs  of  Honiton  and  other 
lace :  a  phrase  applied  to  the  pattern  containing  them, 
and  also  to  the  stitch  producing  them.— Flemish  point- 
la.ce.  See  tee.— Flemish  pottery,  pottery  made  in 
those  districts  which  were  included  in  ancient  Flanders,  as 
Lille  and  Valenciennes. —  Flemish  school,  the  school  of 
painting  formed  in  Flanders  by  the  brothers  Van  Eyck  at 
the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  chief 
early  masters  were  Memling,  Weyden,  Matsya,  Mabuse, 
and  Moro.  Of  those  of  the  second  period,  j^ubens  and 
Vandyck,  Snyders,  Jordaens,  Gaspar  'de  Cray'er,  and  the 
younger  Teniers  take  the  highest  pl^ce.— Flemish  stitch, 
a  stitch  used  for  the  filling  in  of  some  kinds  of  point-lace. 
Compare  Flemish  diamonds. 

II.  re.  1.  Collectively,  the  people  of  Flanders; 
the  Flemings. — 2.  The  language  spoken  by  the 
Flemings.  The  Flemish  language  is  a  form  of  that  Low 
German  of  which  the  Dutch  is  the  type.  The  chief  exter- 
nal diif  erence  between  Dutch  and  Flemish  is  in  the  spell- 
ing, the  spelling  ol  Dutch  having  been  reformed  and  sim- 
plified in  the  present  century,  while  Flemish  retains  in 
great  part  the  archaic  features  of  sixteenth-century  spell- 
ing. 

Flemish  (flem'ish),  i).t  l<  Flemish,  a."]  To  coil, 
as  a  rope,  in  a  Flemish  coU.    See  coiP-,  n. 

flent,  n.  A  Middle  English  plural  of  flea^. 
Chaucer. 

flench  (flench),  V.  t.     Same  a.s  flense. 

flense  (flens),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  flensed,  ppr. 
flensing.  [So.  also  written  flench  and  flinch; 
=  D.  vlensen,  vlenzen  =  Gr.  fl^nsen,  <  Dan.  flense 
=  Sw.  fldnsa,  flense  =  Norw.  flinsa,  also  flmnsa, 
slash,  cut  up.]  To  cut  up  and  remove  the  blub- 
ber of  (a  whale).  Among  American  whalers 
the  process  is  more  commonly  called  cutting  in. 
You  suppose  you  may  cheat  a  stranger  as  you  would 
flinch  a  whale.  Scott,  Pirate,  ii. 

flerdt,  »•     [MB.,  also  flcerd,  <  AS.  fleard,  de- 
ceit, folly  or  superstition,  ge-fleard,  nonsense  (> 
fleardian,  talk  nonsense,  be  deluded),  =  ODan. 
flerdh,  fleer,  falsehood,  deceit,  =  Sw.  flard, 
deceit,  artifloe,  vanity,  frivolousness,  =  Icel. 
flc^dh,  deceit,  falsehood.    Cf.  flird\  flird'^.1 
Deceit;  falsehood. 
Crist  f orwerrpethth  f als  and  ;!cerd.      Ormulum,  1.  7334. 
So  was  Herodes  fox  and  fl^rd, 
Tho  Crist  kam  into  this  middelerd. 

Bestiary,  1.  452. 

flerkt,  «•  and  re.    Seaflirlc. 

flest,fleset,».  Middle  English  spellings  of  fleece. 

flesh  (flesh),  re.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
ileash;  <  MB.  flesh,  flMseh,  flesc,  flech,  etc., 
often  with  final  s,  fles,  fl^hs,  fl^is,  etc.,  <  Ab. 
ilmsc  (rarely  flcec,  in  glosses,  >  E.  dial,  fleclc) 
L  OFries.  flesh,  flask  =  OS.  flesc  =  I>.  feesoh  = 
ML(J.  vlesch,  LG.  fleesch  =  OHG.  fleisk,  MHG. 
vleisch,  G.  fleisch,  flesh.  The  Soand.  forms  have 
a  special  sense :  Icel.  flesk  =  Sw.  flask  ==  Dan. 
flesk,  pork,  bacon  (the  general  word  for  'flesh' 
being  Icel.  kjot  =  Sw.  kott  =  Dan.  Igod) ;  so  E. 
meat  orig.  'food,'  now  'flesh  food,'  tends  m 
some  localities  to  a  special  sense,  'beef  or 
'pork,'  as  the  case  may  be.  Connections  un- 
fcown.    The  Goth,  words  for  'flesh'  were  letk 
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(lit.  body:  see  like^),  mimz.']  I.  «.  1.  A  sub- 
stance forming  a  large  part  of  an  animal  body, 
consisting  of  the  softer  soUds  which  constitute 
muscle  and  fat,  as  distinguished  from  the  bones, 
the  skin,  the  membranes,  and  the  fluids ;  in  the 
most  restricted  sense,  muscular  tissue  alone. 
Flesh  or  muscle  is  composed  of  musele-flbers  bound  to- 
gether by  connective  tissue  and  made  into  distinct  masses 
of  definite  function — the  various  muscles.  Togetherwith 
this  are  the  requisite  blood-vessels,  lymphatics,  and  nerves. 
Chemically,  the  composition  ol  connective  and  nervous  tis- 
sue is  here  '"hat  it  is  elsewhere.  The  muscle-fiber  itself 
contains  (or  readily  furnishes)  myosin,  serum  albimiin  or 
a  closely  related  body,  a  globulin  called  myoglobulin, 
creatine,  and  small  quantities  ol  camin,  xanthine,  h^o- 
xanthine,  taurin,  etc.  The  red  muscle  contains,  besides 
hemoglobin,  an  allied  pigment  called  histohematin.  Potas- 
sium salts  and  phosphates  lorm  80  per  cent,  of  the  ash. 
But  ;fessft  to  flessh  and  skyn  to  skyn  is  doo. 

Paaadius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  p.  104. 
A  spirit  hath  not  flesh  tiiid  bones.  Luke  xxiv.  39. 

My  beauty  as  the  spring  doth  yearly  grow, 

My  flesh  is  soft  and  plump. 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  142. 

2.  Animal  food,  in  distinction  from  vegetable ; 
in  the  most  restricted  sense,  the  substance  of 
beasts  and  fowls  used  as  food,  as  distinguished 
from  fish. 

In  the  Lend  of  Palestyne  and  in  the  Lond  df  Egypt  thei 
eten  but  lytille  or  non  of  Flessche  of  Veel  or  of  Beef,  but 
he  be  so  old  that  he  may  no  more  travayle  for  elde ;  for 
it  is  forbode.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  72. 

Eten  children  and  men,  and  eten  non  othev  Jleische  from 
that  tyme  that  thei  ben  acharned  with  mannes  fleisch. 
Quoted  in  Williavn  of  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  Notes,  p.  xxix. 

In  the  week  are  five  days  accustomably  served  vi\\h  flesh. 
Privy  Council  (Arber's  Eng.  Garnei*,  I.  304). 

3.  The  body,  as  distinguished  from  the  soul ; 
the  corporeal  person. 

Almigty  god,  mercy  I  crane, 
Now  lete  my  flesche  my  synnis  able ! 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  99. 
The  Apostle  .  .  .  knew  right  well  that  the  weariness  ol 
the  flesh  is  an  heavy  clog  to  the  will. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  i.  7. 
As  if  this  flesh,  which  walls  about  our  life. 
Were  brass  impregnable.      Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  iii.  2. 

4.  Man,  or  the  human  race;  mankind;  human- 
ity. 

Why  will  hereafter  anie  flesh  delight 

In  earthlie  blis,  and  joy  in  pleasures  vaine? 

Spenser,  Ruins  of  Time,  1.  527. 
A\l  flesh  had  corrupted  his  way  upon  the  earth. 

Gen.  vi.  12. 
She  was  fairest  ol  all  flesh  on  earth, 
Guinevere.  Tennyson,  Coming  of  Arthur. 

5.  Man's  animal  or  physical  nature,  as  distin- 
guished from  or  opposed  to  his  moral  or  spirit- 
ual nature ;  the  body  as  the  seat  of  appetite : 
a  Biblical  use :  as,  to  mortify  the  fl^sh. 

Ye  judge  after  tho'flesh.  John  viii.  15. 

The  flesh  lusteth  against  the  Spirit.  Gal.  ..  17. 

Grant  that  he  [this  child]  may  have  power  and  strength 
to  have  victory  and  to  triumph,  against  the  devil,  the 
world,  and  the  flesh. 

Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Public  Baptism  ol  Inlants. 

Satan  is  their  guide,  the  flesh  is  their  instructor. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  632. 

Are  there  none  in  whom  the  spirit  has  conquered  the 

flesh?  Channing,  Perfect  Life,  p.  116. 

6.  Kindred;  stock;  family;  near  relative  or 
relatives.     [Archaic] 

He  is  our  brother  and  our  flesh.  Gen.  xxxvii.  27. 

7.  In  hot.,  the  soft  cellular  or  pulpy  substance 
of  a  fruit  or  vegetable,  as  distinguished  from 
the  kernel  or  core,  skin,  shell,  etc.— An  arm  of 
flesh,  in  Scrip.,  human  strength  or  aid. 

With  him  [the  king  of  Assyria]  is  an  arm  of  flesh;  but 
with  us  is  the  Lord  our  God  to  help  us,  and  to  flght  our 
battles.  2  Chron.  xxxii.  8. 

Black  in  the  flesh.    See   black.— yieah  and  blood. 
See  blood. — Proud  flesh,  a  protuberance  formed  by  the 
overgrowth  of  the  granulations  of  a  wound  in  process  ol 
repair. — To  be  in  flesh,  to  be  fat. 
Buylood,  and  getthysell  in  flesh.    ShaJc.,  R.  and  J.,  v.  1. 

To  he  in  the  flesh,  (a)  To  be  alive.  (6)  In  Scrip.,  to 
be  under  the  control  of  the  animal  nature:  opposed  to 
spii-itual. 

When  we  were  in  the  flesh,  the  motions  of  sins,  which 
were  by  the  law,  did  work  in  our  members  to  bring  forth 
fruit  unto  death.  Rom.  vii.  6. 

To  be  neither  fish,  flesh,  nor  fowl.  See  flshT^.—To  be 
one  flesh,  to  be  closely  united,  as  in  marriage. 

Therefore  shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  his  mother, 
and  shall  cleave  unto  his  wile :  and  they  shall  be  one  flesh. 

Gen.  ii.  24. 

II.  a.  Consisting  of  animal  substance  not 
fish :  as,  a  flesh  diet. 

flesh  (flesh),  V.  t.  [<  flesh,  n.  In  the  fig.  use 
corrupted  to^Msfe ;  see  ^MsA*.]  1.  To  feed  full 
with  flesh,  and  hence  with  fleshly  enjoyments, 
spoil,  etc. 

The  kindred  of  him  hath  been  toA'd  upon  us. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  U.  4. 
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Vicious  persuiis,  wlieu  they're  hot,  aud  Jleshed 
In  impious  acts,  their  constancy  abounds. 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  iv.  2. 

He  that  is  most  Jieth'd  in  sin,  commits  it  not  without 
some  remorse.  Hales,  Golden  Remains,  p.  165. 

Her  slow  dogs  of  war, 
Fle.fhcd  with  the  chase,  come  up  from  Italy, 
And  howl  upon  their  lunits.  Shelley,  HeUas. 

2.  To  encourage  by  giving  flesh  to ;  initiate  to 
the  taste  of  flesh:  with  reference  to  the  prac- 
tice of  training  hawks  and  dogs  by  feeding  them 
with  the  first  game  they  take,  or  other  flesh ; 
hence,  to  introduce  or  incite  to  battle  or  car- 
nage. 

Full  bravely  hast  thou  flesh'd 
Thy  maiden  sword.  Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  v.  4. 

To  breed  a  mongrel  up,  in  his  own  house. 
With  his  own  blood,  and,  if  the  good  gods  please. 
At  his  own  MiixoaX  jlssh  him  to  take  a  leap. 

B.  Jonson,  Sejanus,  iv.  5. 

Fleshed  at  these  smaller  sports,  like  young  wolves,  they 
grew  up  in  time  to  be  nimble  and  strong  enough  for  hunt- 
ing down  large  game.  Swifl,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  iii. 

3.  In  leather-manuf.,  to  remove  flesh,  fat,  and 
loose  membrane  from  the  flesh  side  of,  as  skins 
and  hides. 

One  man  can,  it  is  claimed,  flesh  or  slate  about  six  hun- 
dred goat  skins  per  day  of  ten  hours. 

C.  T.  Dams,  Leather,  p.  333. 

The  hides  will  be  very  difficult  to  flesh,  imless  previously 
plumped  by  a  light  liming. 

Workshop  Receipts,  2d  ser.,  p.  370. 

4.  To  clothe  with  flesh;. make  fleshy. 

Never  are  wee  without  two  or  three  [deer]  in  the  roof, 
Very  weU  fleshed,  and  excellent  fat. 
King  and  MiOer  of  MansfleU  (Child's  Ballads,  VIII.  37). 
Flesh  me  with  gold,  fat  me  with  silver. 

MidMetan,  Spanish  Gypsy,  iv.  S. 

This  bare  sceleton  of  time,  place,  and  person  must  be 

fleshed  with  some  pleasant  passages.   Fuller,  Worthies,  i. 

flesh-az  (flesh'aks),  n.    A  butchers'  cleaver. 

Wright. 
flesh-broth,  (flesh'brdth),  n.     Broth  made  by 

boiling  flesh  in  water. 
flesh-brush  (flesh'brush),  n.    A  brush  designed 

for  rubbing  the  surface  of  the  body  to  excite 

action  in  it  by  friction. 
flesh-clogged  (flesh'klogd),   a.     Encumbered 

with  flesh.     [Rare.] 
flesh-color  (flesh'kuFor),  n.    The  normal  oolor 

of  the  skin  pf  a  white  person ;  pale  oamation 

or  pinkish:  the  color  of  the  cheek  of  a  healthy 

white  child. 
The  term  flesh  color  is  more  properly  rendered  skin  color, 

since  it  is  evidently  intended  to  indicate  the  color  of 

healthy  skin,  or  the  color  of  muscle  as  seen  through  skin. 
O'Neill,  Dyeing  and  Calico  Printing,  p.  227. 

flesh-colored  (flesh'kul"ord),  a.  Of  the  normal 
color  of  the  skin  of  a  white  person. 

flesh-cro'vr  (fiesh'kro),  m.  The  carrion-crow, 
Corvtis  corone. 

flesher  (flesh '6r),  n.  [Also  in  Sc.  formerly 
fleshour,  fleschour  (=  (J.  fleischer);  <  flesh  + 
-erl.  In  ME.  repr.  hj  flesh-hewere,  q.  v.  Cf. 
fliisher.']    1.  A  butcher.  '  [Chiefly  Scotch.] 

Na  fleshour  sail  slay  ony  beast,  or  sell  flesh,  in  time  of 

nicht.  Sir  J.  Baifour,  Pract.  Leg.  Burg.,  p.  72. 

Hard  by  a  flesher  on  a  block  had  laid  his  whittle  down. 

MacaiUay,  Vlrginlus. 

2t.  An  executioner.     [Scotch.] 

The  pepUl  had  na  litill  indignacioun  that  this  Marcius 

suld  rise  sa  haistelie  to  be  thair  new  fleschour  and  skur- 

geare,  or  to  have  ony  power  of  life  or  deith  abone  thame. 

Bellenden,  tr.  of  Livy,  p.  160. 

3.  In  leather-manuf.,  one  who  fleshes  hides. — 

4.  A  tool  used  to  flesh  hides. 

The  spring  pating  fleshers  measm'e  about  seventeen 
inches  between  the  handles.    C.  T.  Davis,  Leather,  p.  309. 

flesh-flea  (flesh'fle),  n.  The  chigoe,  Sarcopsylla 
penetrans.    J.  O.  Westwood. 

flesh-fly  (flesh'fli),  n.  [<  WE.  flescheflie,  fleisch- 
flie;  \  flesh  +  fly^."]  The  common  name  of  a 
group  of  exclusively  carnivorous  dipterous  in- 
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which  have  hatched  in  the  oviduct,  on  animal  matter 
(usually  dead),  and  the  larvse  or  maggots  quickly  grow  to 
full  size,  the  round  of  life  being  very  rapid.  They  crawl 
away  to  pupate,  preferably  under  ground.  5.  sarracenim 
(Riley)  is  a  variety  of  S.  camaria  (Linnseus),  a  cosmopolitan 
species  and  general  scavenger.  The  larva  of  this  variety 
feeds  on  the  dead  insects  canght  in  the  leaves  of  pitcher- 
plants. 

I  am,  in  my  condition, 
A  prince,  .  .  .  and  would  no  more  endure 
This  wooden  slavery,  than  to  suffer 
The  flesh-fly  blow  my  month. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  iii.  1. 
Blue  flesh-fly.    Same  as  bluebottle,  2. 

flesh-fork  (flesh 'f6rk),  m.  A  fork  for  trying 
meat  and  taking  it  from  a  boiler  in  oooMng. 
[Bare.] 

fleshful  (flesh'fid),  a.  [<  flesh  +  -ful.']  Fat; 
plump ;  abounding  in  flesh. 

flesh-hewert, «.  IME.flesch-hewere  =  D.  vleesch- 
houwer  =  M.li(i.  vleschhouwer,  LG-.  vleschhowere. 
Of.  flesher.']    A  butcher. 

fleshhood  (flesh 'hud), «.  [< flesh  + -hood.']  The 
state  of  being  in  the  flesh,  or  of  being  subject 
to  the  ills  of  the  flesh ;  incarnation. 

Thou,  who  hast  thyself 
Endured  this  fleshhood.  Mrs.  Browning. 

flesh-hook  (flesh 'hiik),  n.  [<  ME.  fleshhok, 
fleshok,  fleischhoh  (=  D.  vleeschhaak) ;  <  flesh  + 
hoolc.]  1.  A  hook  used  in  handling  large  pieces 
of  meat,  as  in  pulling  them  from  a  pot,  caldron, 
or  barrel. 

They  plead  that  God  in  the  Law  would  have  nothing 
brought  into  the  temple,  neither  besoms  nor  fleshhooks, 
nor  trumpets,  but  those  only  which  were  sanctified. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  20. 

When  any  man  offered  sacrifice,  the  priest's  servant 
came,  while  the  fiesh  was  in  seething,  with  afleshhook  of 
three  teeth  in  his  hand ;  and  he  struck  it  into  the  pan ; .  . . 
all  that  ttie  fleshhook  brought  up  the  priest  took  for  him- 
self. 1  Sam.  ii.  13, 14. 

2.  A  hook  on  which  to  hang  meat. — 3.  laher., 
a  bearing  representing  a  sharp-pointed  hook, 
or  more  usually  three  hooks  emerging  from  the 
same  stem. 

flesh-hoop  (flesh'hop),  n.  In  a  drum,  the  hoop 
upon  which  the  skm  constituting  the  head  is 
stretched. 

fleshinestS  (flesh'i-nes),  Ji.  [<  fleshy  +  -ness.] 
The  sta'e  of  being  fleshy ;  plumpness ;  corpu- 
lence; grossness. 

The  bodye  where  heate  and  moysture  haue  souerayntie 
la  called  sanguine,  wherin  the  ayre  hath  preeminence ; 
and  it  is  perceyued  and  knowen  by  these  sygnes  which  do 
f olowe,  carnositie  or  fleshynesse,  etc. 

Sir  T.  Elyot,  Castle  of  Health,  i. 

fleshing-knife  (flesh'ing-njf ),  n.    Same  a,aflesh- 


flesh-tint 

promised :  and  the  fleshlynges,  the  reprobate,  with  the 
plagues  thret'ned. 

Confutation  of  N.  Shaxton  (1646),  sig.  I  5 

fleshly  (flesh'li),  a.  [<  ME.  fleschly,  fl^sehlklie 
etc.,  <  AS.  flwscUc  (=  OFries.  flasklik  =  j)] 
vleeschelijh  =  MLGr.  vleschlik,  vUsUh  =  0H(}.' 
flMselich,  MH&.  vleisohelich,  vleischlich,  Q. 
fleischlieh),  <  flcesc,  flesh,  -I-  -lie,  E.  -lyi.]  j" 
Pertaining  to  the  flesh  or  body  in  its  physical 
relations;  corporeal. 

In  the  body  of  this  fleshly  land  [his  own  person] 
This  kingdom,  this  confine  of  blood  and  breath,       ' 
Hostility  and  civil  tumult  reigns 
Between  my  conscience  and  my  cousin's  death. 

S/iafc,K.  John,  iv.  2. 
Ministerial  responsibility  comes  between  the  monarch 
and  every  public  trial  and  necessity,  like  ai-mor  between 
flesh  and  the  spear  that  would  seek  lio  pierce  it ;  only  this 
is  an  armor  itself  &lso  fleshly,  at  once  living  and  impregna- 
ble. Gladstone,  Might  of  Right,  p.  169. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  flesh  or  body  as  the  seat 
of  appetite ;  oamal ;  not  spiritual  or  divine ;  in 
an  ejctreme  sense,  lascivious. 

Ne  from  thenceforth  doth  Buy  fleshly  sense, 
Or  idle  thought  of  earthly  things,  remaine. 

Spenser,  Hymn  of  Heavenly  Beauty. 

Not  with  fleshly  wisdom,  but  by  the  grace  of  God,  we 

have  had  our  conversation  in  the  world,  and  more  abun> 

dantly  to  yon-ward.  2  Cor.  i.  12. 

Abstain  from  fleshty  lusts.  1  Pet.  ii.  U. 

This  fleshly  lord,  he  doted  on  my  wife. 

Dekker  and  Webster,  Westward  Ho,  iv.  2. 

3.  Animal;  not  vegetable. 

'Tis  then  for  nought  that  mother  earth  provides 
The  stores  of  all  she  shows,  and  all  she  hides, 
If  men  with  fleshly  morsels  must  be  f  ed^ 
And  chaw  with  bloody  teeth  the  breathing  bread. 


Sairaceuia  Flesh-fly  [Sarcophaga  sarracenia). 
a,  larva :  *,  pupa  ;  r.  fly  ( lines  show  natural  sizes) ;  d,  head  and 
prothoradc  joints  of  larva,  showing  curved  hooks,  lower  lip  (more 
enlarged  at  £•),  and  prothoracic  spiracles;  e,  end  of  body  of  larva, 
sbowinf;  stigmata  {more  enlareed  at/"),  prolegs,  and  vent :  h,  tarsal 
claws  of  fly  with  protecting  pads  :  i,  antenna  of  fly :  all  enlarged. 

sects,  the  blow-flies,  such  as  those  of  the  genus 
Sarcophaga.     The  fly  lays  her  eggs,  or  living  larvas 


When  [the  skins]  come  to  the  last  dressing  they  are 
rinsed  and  scraped  over  with  the  fleshing  knife. 

C.  T.  Davis,  Leather,  p.  300. 

fleshings  (flesh'ingz),  n.pl.     [(.flesh  +  -ing^.] 

1 .  A  close-fitting  flesh-colored  garment  or  dress 
for  the  whole  body  or  a  large  part  of  it,  intended 
to  represent  the  natural  skin  and  to  give  the 
wearer  the  appearance  of  being  unclothed:  used 
on  the  stage:  as,  siOs.  fleshings ;  a  suit  of  flesh- 
ings. 

"  Now,  Mrs.  Sleeve,  mind  and  be  very  particular  with 
the  fleshings. "  And  all  the  ladies  who  had  assisted  at  the 
purification  of  John  Gay  went  to  get  themselves  measured 
for  silk  flesh-coloured  leggings  and  blue  satin  slips  for  a 
piece  of  mythology.  D.  Jerrold,  Jack  Runnymede. 

2.  In  leather-manuf.,  the  substance  scraped 
from  hides  in  the  operation  of  removing  the 
flesh  from  them. 

The  fleshings  are  pressed  into  cakes,  and  sold  for  making 
glue,  as  are  all  such  portions  of  the  hide  or  skin  as  cannot 
be  conveniently  worked.  Ure,  Diet.,  III.  83. 

flesh-juice  (flesh' jos),  n.  An  acid  liquid  which 
may  be  separated  by  pressing  the  flesh  of  ani- 
mals of  the  higher  orders.    See  flesh. 

flesh-knife  (flesh'nif),  n.  In  tanning,  a  blunt- 
edged  convex  knife  with  two  handles  used  in 
scraping  the  hair,  loose  flesh,  etc.,  from  the 
hides;  a  flesher.    Also  fleshing-Tcnife. 

fleshless  (flesh'les),  a.  [<  flesh  +  -less.]  Desti- 
tute of  flesh;  wanting  in  flesh;  lean. 

To  throw  a  dart  at  thefleshZess  figure  of  death. 

0.  W\  Holmes,  The  Atlantic,  LX.  119. 

fleshliness  (flesh'Ii-nes),  re.  [<  'K'E.fleschlynesse, 
carnality,  <  AS.  fkesclienes,  only  in  sense  of  in- 
carnation, (.flceselic,  fleshly:  see  fleshly,  a.]  The 
state  of  being  fleshly ;  carnal  passions  and  ap- 
petites. 
Sinne  a.ud  fl^shlines  bring  forth  sectes  and  heresies. 

Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  81. 

fleshlingt  (flesh'ling),  n.  [<  flesh  +  -Imgl^.]  A 
person  devoted  to  carnal  thmgs. 

Theu'  entente  was  to  set  forthe  the  justice  of  God,  which 
is  to  rewarde  the  spirituall,  his  electe,  with  the  blessynges 


fleshly  (flesh'li),  adv.  [<  ME.  fleschly;  <  flesi 
+  -ly^.]    Carnally;  lasciviously.    Chaucer. 

fleshly-minded  (flesh'li-min^ded),  a.  Addict- 
ed to  worldly  or  sensual  pleasures. 

flesh-meat  (flesh'met),  n.  [ME.  not  found; 
AS.  fkesemete,  flesh  food,  <  fl^c,  flesh,  +  mete, 
food,  meat.]  Animal  food ;  the  flesh  of  ani- 
mals prepared  or  used  for  food:  distinguished 
from  fish. 

fleshmentt  (flesh 'ment),  n.  [<  fl^sh,  v.,  + 
■^ment.]  The  act  of  fleshing;  excitement  from 
a  successful  attack. 

And,  in  the  Jleshment  of  this  dread  exploit. 
Drew  on  me  here  again.  Shak.,  Lear,  ii,  2. 

fleshmonger  (flesh^mung'''g6r),  »t.  [<  ME.  fleshe- 
mongere,  <  AS.  fUesemangere  (=  MLCJ.  vlescli- 
menger),  (.flcesc,  flesh,  -t-  mangere,  monger.]  1. 
One  who  deals  in  flesh  as  food. 

The  vsage  of  fleshem^ngeresys  swych,  thateuerychjteaAe- 

mongere,  out  of  fraunchyse,  that  haldeth  stal,  shal  [pay] 

to  the  kyngeof  custom  fyueand  twenty  pans  by  the  gere. 

English  Gilds  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  364. 

2t.  A  procurer;  a  pimp'.     [Slang.] 

Was  the  duke  &  flesh-tnonger,  a  fool,  and  a  coward,  as 
you  then  reported  him?  Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  v.  1. 

fleshpot  (flesh'pot),  re.  [=  D.  vleesehpot.]  1. 
A  vessel  in  which  flesh  is  cooked. 

Would  to  God  we  had  died  by  the  hand  of  the  Lord  in 
the  land  of  Egypt,  when  we  sat  by  the  flesh  pots,  and  when 
we  did  eat  bread  to  Ihe  f  uU.  Ex.  xvi.  3. 

Hence  (in  allusion  to  the  passage  above  quoted) 
—  2.  Pood ;  also,  the  indulgence  of  animal  ap- 
petites. 

But  we,  alas,  the  Flesh-pots  love. 
We  love  the  very  Leeks,  and  sordid  Boots  below. 

Cowley,  Pindaric  Odes,  xiv.  1. 

3.  In  her.,  a  bearing  representing  a  three-leg- 
ged iron  pot,  usuaUy,  though  not  always,  de- 
picted sable.  ' 
fleshquaket  (flesh'kwak),  n.  [<  flesh  +  mum; 
in  imitation  of  earthquake.]  A  trembling  of 
the  flesh. 

They  may,  blood-shaken  then. 
Feel  such  2,  flesh-quake  to  possess  their  powera 
As  they  shall  cry  like  ours.  B.  Jonson,  Ode  to  Hunflelf. 

flesh-red  (flesh'red),  n.  and  a.  I,  n.  The  red 
color  of  flesh  or  muscle. 

The  S[truthio]  oamelus  has  the  exposed  surfaces  of  the 
head,  neck,  thighs,  and  legs  of  a  flesh-red. 

Smithsonian  Seport  (1883),  p.  7ii 

II.  a.  Resembling  more  or  less  ofosely  the 
red  color  of  flesh  or  muscle :  as,  a  jwshrrea 
variety  of  feldspar. 

flesh-spicule  (flesh'spik'>'ul),  re.  In  sponges,  a 
spicule  not  forming  part  of  the  supporting  skel- 
eton. 

flesh-tint  (flesh'tint),  re.  In  painting,  etc.,  a 
color  which  represents  the  natural  oolor  ot  tne 
human  body. 

To  infuse  into  the  counterfeit  countenance  of  Mjp  N'* 
leby  a  bright  salmon /i«»ft.(t?i«  which  she  [the.ajtlstJ  "»" 
originally  hit  upon  while  executing  the  m"?'?™?^  h.  r 
young  ofBcer.  Dickens,  Nicholas  NicWeDy,  »• 


flesh-tooth 

flesh-tOOth/fleBli'toth),  n.  One  of  the  sectorial 
or  oarnassial  teeth  of  the  typical  carnivorous 
mammals. 

flesh-worm (flesh'w6rm),  n.  [Earlymod.  E.also 
fleashewo-rm,  <  ME.  "fleschworm,  <  AS.  flwsc- 
ayrm,  <  JUbsc,  flesh,  +  wyrm,  worm.]  1.  A 
worm  that  burrows  in  and  feeds  on  flesh;  the 
maggot  of  the  flesh-fly  and  other  dipterous  in- 
sects: sometimes  used  figuratively.  See  cut 
uadev  flesh-fly. 

Our  wkntons,  and  Jleashe-wormeSf  for  so  it  liketh  you  to 
cal  them,  haue  benne  contented  to  forsake  fathers,  mo- 
thers, wines,  children,  goodes,  and  liuings,  &  meekely  to 
submit  themselues  to  the  extreme  terrour  of  al  your  cruel- 
ties, and  to  yelde  theire  bodies  vnto  the  deathe ;  to  be 
sterued  for  hunger,  and  to  be  burnte  in  flere,  onely  for 
the  name  and  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christe. 

Bp.  Jewell,  Def.  of  Apologle,  p.  335. 

2.  The  spiral  threadworm  or  trichina,  Tridhi- 


flesh-wound  (flesh'wond),  n.  A  wound  which 
does  not  extend  beyond  the  flesh;  a  slight 
wound. 

fleshy  (flesh'i),  a.  [<  ME.  flesehy  (=  D.  vlee- 
zig  (for  "vleesehig)  =  MLGr.  vleschieh  =  MHQ-. 
vleisehec,  G.  fleischig  =  Sw.  fldskig) ;  <  flesh  + 
.^1.]  1.  Consisting  of  flesh;  composed  of 
muscle,  etc.,  as  distinguished  from  harder  sub- 
stance; hence,  pertaining  to  the  physical  as 
opposed  to  the  moral  nature. 
Ihe  sole  of  his  foot  is  fleshy.  Say. 

The  squirrel  had  got  into  my  coat  pocket.  As  I  endea- 
voured to  remove  him  from  his  burrow,  he  made  his  teeth 
meet  through  the  fleshy  part  of  my  fore  finger. 

Steele,  Tatter,  No.  266. 
Neither  could  they  make  to  themselves  fleshy  hearts 
for  stony.  Ecclus.  xviL  16. 

He,  sovran  Priest,  stooping  his  regal  head,  .  .  . 
7ooT  fleshy  tabernacle  entered. 

Milton,  Passion,  1. 16. 

2.  Full  of  flesh;  plump;  fat;  corpulent:  as, » 
flesJiy  man. 

Galley-slaves  are  fat  imdfleshie,  because  they  stirre  the 
limbs  more  and  the  inwai'd  parts  less. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  877. 

Fleshy,  in  the  sense  of  stout,  may  claim  Ben  Jonson's 
warrant.  Lowell,  Biglow  Papers,  Int. 

3.  Like  flesh,  (a)  Soft ;  without  hard  integument: 
as,  B,  fleshy  process,  etc.  (6)  In  iot.,  succulent ;  composed 
of  juicy,  cellular  tissue.— Fleahy  leaf,  a  leaf  which  is 
thick  and  juicy,  as  that  of  the  houseleek. 

flet^t.  9.  [ME.  flet,  the  floor  of  a  house,  a  house, 
<.A.S.flet,fleit,  the  ground,  the  floor  of  a  house, 
a  house,  =  OFries.  jjet,  a  house,  =  OS.fletfleUi, 
the  floor  of  a  house,  a  house,  hall,  =  MLG.  vlet, 
vlette,  liGr.flet,  an  upper  bedroom,  =  OSGr.flezzi, 
MHGr.  vletze,  a  floor,  a  level,  Gr.  fletz,fldtz,  a  set 
of  rooms  or  benches,  a  house,  orig.  a  flat  or 
level  surface,  <  OHG.  flaz  =  loel.  flatr  =  Sw. 
fiat;  but  the  adj.  does  not  appear  except  in 
OHGr.  and  Scand.  (whence  in  E.):  see  flaf^,  a. 
and  ».,  and  cf .  flat^.'i  1 .  Floor ;  bottom ;  lower 
surface. 

Thi  berne  also  be  playne,  and  harde  the  flette, 
And  footes  two  to  thicke  it  thou  ne  lette. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  18. 

2.  A  house ;  home. 

I  fostered  30U  on  mi  flet  for  sothe,  as  me  thinketh, 
&  seide  30  were  my  sone  seuen  ger  and  more. 

William  ofPalerne  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  1.  6368. 

flet2  (flet),  a.  [B.  dial,  or  obs.  pp.  of  fleet^,  q.  v.] 
Skimmed:  as, ^e« milk. 

flet3(flet),  ».  [Also  written  ^ea*;  perhaps  an- 
other form  otfleak^,  flake^,  a  hurdle.]  A  mat  of 
plaited  straw  for  protecting  a  horse's  back  from 
injury  by  a  load.    Simmonds. 

fletchif  (flech),  V.  i.  [ME.  flecchen,  <  OF.  flechir, 
F.  flechir  =  Pi.  flechir,  bend,  give  way,  yield,  < 
Ufleeterejheni:  seeflescK  Gt.flmchK^  Togive 
way;  yield;  flinch. 

That  he  z>eflecehede  for  ne  fere. 

The  11,000  Virgins,  1. 128  (Early  Eng.  Poems, 
[ed.  Pumivall,  p.  66). 

Sour  vergeous  schal  make  the  deuel  a-drad, 
For  hefl£ccheth  fro  godes  spous. 

Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  137. 

fletoh^  (fleoh),  V.  t.      [Formed  from  fletoher.] 
To  feather,  as  an  arrow. 
Thy  darts  are  healthful  good,  and  downwards  fall. 
Soft  as  the  feathers  that  they're  fletch'd  withall. 

Cowley,  Davideis,  ii. 
Leave,  wanton  Muse,  thy  roving  flight ; 
To  thy  loud  String  the  well-fletch'd  Arrow  put. 

Cowley,  Pindaric  Odes,  i.  10. 

fletchs  (flech),  D.  *.  [Ya.v.  ot  fliteh.'i  To  cut,  as 
ttsh,  in  strips,  clear  of  bone,  in  order  to  prepare 
it  for  drying  and  smoldng :  chiefly  in  the  past 
participle :  as,  fletched  halibut.  " 

fletcher  (fleoh'&r),  n.  [<  ME.  fletcher,  flecchere, 
flecchour,  <  OF.flechier,  an  arrow-maker,  <  OF. 
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fleche,  F.fleche,  dial,  fliche  (==  Pr.  flecha  =  Sp. 
flecJia,  OSp.  frecha  =  Pg.  freeha  =  It.  freccia, 
obs.  flizza,  dial./msa),  an  arrow,  <  MD.  fliUe, 
p.^ite  =  MLG.  flitge,  flitsche,  an  arrow,  javelin 
(whence  also  G.  flitz,  in  aova.-^.  flitzpfeil,  an  ar- 
row; a.flitzboge,  <  B.flitsboog  =  r)an.flitsbue,  a 
bow) ;  cf.  MD.  fldtsen,  fly  forth,' fly  away,  flee. 
Hence  the  surname  Fletcher.2  One  who  fletohes 
arrows ;  an  arrow-maker ;  a  maker  of  bows  and 
arrows. 

It  is  vnseemly  for  the  Painter  to  feather  a  shafte,  or  the 
Fleteher  to  handle  the  pencil!. 

Lyly,  Euphues,  Anat.  of  Wit,  p.  203. 

It  is  commended  by  our  fletchers  for  bows,  next  unto 
yew.  ■  Mortimer,  Husbandly, 

fletet,  V.  and  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  fleet. 
Aether  (flesn'fer),  v.  i.     [Sc,  <  leel.  fladhra, 
fawn,  flatter:  see j«atter2.]    To  flatter. 

Expect  na.  Sir,  in  this  narration, 
A  fleeching,  fleth'rin  dedication. 

Bums,  Dedication  to  Gavin  Hamilton. 

fletiferoust  (flf-tlf'e-rus),  a.  [<  LL.  fleUfer, 
weeping,  dripping,  ■<C  Jj.  fletus,  weeping,  tears, 
+  ferre  =  'Ei.lear\'\   Causing  weeping.  Bailey, 

flettermousejj  «.     Same  as  flittermouse. 

fletwitet,  n.  [Skinner  gives  "fletwit  velfledwit," 
a  fine  imposed  on  outlaws  and  fugitives  on 
coming  to  the  peace  of  the  king,  as  if  a  corrupt 
form  of  an  AS.  *flyht-wite,<*flyht,  flight,  fleeing, 
-I-  wite,  a  flue :  lout  AS.*flyht,  a  fleeing,  does  not 
occur  (seeflighl^).  The  form,  if  correct,  would 
represent  an  AS.  *fletwite,  lit.  a  'house-fine,'  < 
flet,  a  house,  floor  (see  flet^,flat^),  +  wite,  a  fine. 
The  precise  application  is  not  clear,  on  account 
of  a  lack  of  early  authority.]  In  old  Eng.  law,  a 
discharge  from  penalties,  where  a  person,  hav- 
ing been  a  fugitive,  came  to  the  peace  of  the 
king  of  his  own  accord,  or  with  license.  See 
the  etymology. 

fletz  (flets),  n.    [<  G.  flotz,  earlier  ^te,  a  layer, 

'  a  stratum,  <  MHG.  vletze,  a  floor,  a  level,  OHG. 
flezzi  =  OS.  flstti,  flet  =  AS.  flet,  flett,  a  floor, 
etc. :  see  flet^.2  Originally,  a  bed  or  stratum ; 
hence,  as  employed  by  Werner,  a  layer  or  bed 
inclosed  conformably  in  a  stratified  series, 
but  differing  in  character  from  the  rocks  in 
which  it  occurs.  The  flStzgebirge,  or  fletz  formation, 
was  distinguished  from  the  primary,  in  that  the  latter 
contained  veins  and  masses  of  ore,  but  no  interstratifled 
deposits  iflotze),  such  as  coal  or  iron  ore.  The  word  has 
been  much  used  from  the  days  of  Agricola  down  to  those 
of  Werner  and  his  disciples,  and  occurs  occasionally  in 
old  geological  books  written  in  English. 

fleuk,  n.    A  Scotch  form  of  fluke^. 

fleurde  coin  (flSr  d6  kwan).  [F. :  flswr,  flower, 
bloom;  de,of;  com, die:  S66fl,<mer,de^,coi'nX.'] 
In  nmnismatical  descriptions,  noting  a  coin  in 
the  highest  state  of  preservation,  and  practi- 
cally as  fresh  as  when  it  left  the  mint. 

fleur-de-lis  (fler-d6-le'),  «.;  pi.  flews-de-Ms 
(fl6r-de-le').  [Formerly  also  fleur-de-lys ;  F. 
flevr  de  lis,  flow- 
er of  the  my: 
see  flower  and 
lily.  In  E.  half- 
translated,  flow- 
er-de-Us,  flower- 
de-luce,     q.  v.] 

1.  In  her.,  a 
bearing  as  to 
the  origin  of 
which  there  is 
much  dispute, 
some  authori- 
ties maintain- 
ing that  it  represents  the  Uly,  others  that  it  rep- 
resents the  head  of  a  lance  or  some  such  war- 
like weapon.  The  fleur-de-lis  has  long  been  the  dis- 
tinctive bearing  of  the  royal  family  of  France.  It  is  borne 
on  some  coats  one,  on  others  three,  on  others  five,  and  on 
some  sem^e,  or  spread  all  over  the  escutcheon  in  indeter- 
minate number. 

2.  In  lot.,  the  iris:  commonly  called  flower- 
de-luce. 

O'er  her  tall  blades  the  crested  flewr-de-lis. 
Like  blue-eyed  Pallas,  towers  erect  and  free. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Spring. 

Dutch  fleur-de-lls,  in  her.,  a  fleur-de-lis  of  peculiar 
form  used  by  some  continental  heralds,  in  which  the  part 
below  the  cross-bar  repeats  exactly  or  nearly  the  part 
above.— Fleur-de-lis  couped,  in  her.,  a  fleur-de-lis  from 
which  the  parts  below  the  cross-bar  have  been  removed. 
The  cross-bar  itself  is  sometimes  complete  and  sometimes 
divided  horizontally  in  the  middle.— Fleur-de-lls  of 
three  lilies,  in  her.,  a  bearing  consisting  of  three  bell- 
shaped  flowers  with  their  stalks  arranged  so  as  to  form  a 
flgure  resembling  the  conventional  fleur-de-lis.  Also  called 
fleur-de-lis  of  three  tulips.—'neai-Ae-lis  seeded,  in  her., 
the  more  decorative  form  of  fleur-de-lis,  in  which  two 
stems  ending  in  bunches  of  fruits  or  seeds  are  interposed 
between  the  central  and  the  side  leaves. 


Various  forms  of  the  Fleur-de-ljs. 
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fleuret  (flS'ret),  u.  [<  F.  fleuret,  dim.  of  fleur, 
flower:  see  flower,  flowret,  floret.'i  1.  A  flow- 
eret or  little  flower. 

The  fruit  [is  to  be]  spread  on  sawdust,  and  so  arranged 

that  the  fleurets,  or  blossom  ends,  may  look  downwards. 

Alcott,  Tablets,  p.  22. 

The  shape  of  the  fleurets  of  the  obverse  [of  a  coin]  had 

been  borrowed  from  the  linga  pattern. 

Numis.  Chron.,  3d  ser.,  I.  345. 

3.  A  light  foil  used  in  fencing-schools ;  hence, 
by  extension,  the  small-sword  or  modem  duel- 
ing-sword. 

fleuron  (F.  pron.  fl6-r6n'),  «•  [F.,  a  flower, 
jewel,  gem,  <  fleur,  flower :  see  flower.'\  In  or- 
namental art,  a  conventional  flower  or  a  smal\ 
object,  as  one  link  or  member  of  a  bracelet), 
necklace,  or  the  like,  which  has  a  somewhat 
floral  shape. 

These  latter  [mohurs]  bore  (obverse)  a  Nepalese  emblem 
surrounded  by  eight  yteMrons  containing  the  eight  sacred 
Buddhist  jewels.  Encye.  Brit.,  XIV.  498. 

fleuronn6  (F.  pron.  flS-ro-na'),  a.  [F.,  <  fleu- 
ron, q.  v.]  In  her.,  ending  in  buds  or  rounded 
leaves :  same  as  bottony. 

fleurs  de  garance  (F.  pron.  fler  d6  ga-rohs'). 
[F. :  fleurs,  pi.  ot  fleur,  flower ;  ate,  of ;  garance, 
madder.]  Madder-roots  exposed  to  the  action 
of  water  for  a  day  or  two,  and  afterward  dried. 
Also  called  flowers  of  madder,  reflned  madder, 
madder-bloom.     [Eare.] 

fleurs-de-lis,  n.    Plural  ot  fleur-de-lis. 

fleur-volant  (F.  pron.  fl6r-vo-lon'),  n. ;  pi. 
fleurs-^olants  (fler-vo-lon').  [F.:  fleu/r,  flower; 
volant,  Sjing:  see  flower  a.nd  volant.^  Julaee- 
making,  a  part  of  a  pattern  in  some  varieties  of 
lace  which  is  in  high  relief.  The  different  kinds  of 
fleurs-volants  are  known  as  conrmmes,  loops,  knots,  and 
spines.    See  these  words. 

fleury  (flo'ri),  a.  [<  F.  fleurS,  flowered,  <  fleur, 
flower:  see  flower.']  In  her.,  decorated  with  a 
fleur-de-lis,  or  with  the  upper  part  of  the  flower 
only — that  is,  with  the  cross-bar  and  the  three 
large  leaves  that  rise  above  it,  with  or  without 
the  seed-stems.  Also  flory,  flmrry,  floretty,  and 
flourished. 

A  cross  ^ewrie  is  a  cross  with  fleurs-de-lis  issuing  from 
the  limbs ;  but  a  cross  fleurett^e  may  be  intended.  They 
are  almost  identical. 

Booke  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  p.  115, 

Cross  fleury.    See  erossi. 

fleury-counter-fleury  (flo'ri-koun'tsr-flo'ri),  a. 

In  her.,  fleury  on  both  sides.    It  is  generally  repre- 
sented with  the  upper  part  of  the  fleur-de-lis  emerging  on 
one  side  with  the  lower  part  opposite,  as  if  the  fleur-de- 
lis  had  been  cut  in  halves  and  separated  by  the  width  of 
the  bearing.    When  a  bend,  bar,  or  the  like  is  so  repre- 
sented, a  number  of  fleurs-de-lis  are  used,  which  are  gen- 
erally alternated,  the  large  upper  part  showing  flrst  oh 
one  side  and  then  on  the  other. 
flewi  (flo).    Preterit  of  fly^. 
flew^, ».    See  flue^. 
flew3,  a.    See  flue^. 

flowed  (flod),  a.    [<  flew-s  -\-  -ed^.]    Having  a 
large  chop;  deep-mouthed:  said  of  dogs. 
When  a  hound  is  fleet,  f aire  flewd,  and  well  haugd. 

Lilly,  Mydas  (ed.  1632),  sig.  X,  xi.    (Halliwell.) 
My  hounds  are  bred  out  of  the  Spartan  kind, 
%oJlew'd,  so  sanded;  and  their  heads  are  hung 
With  ears  that  sweep  away  the  morning  dew. 

Shale.,  M.  ]sr.  D.,  iv.  1. 

flewit  (flo'it),  n.  [Sc,  also  written ^ewei,  fluet; 
origin  unknown.]  A  smart  blow,  especially  on 
the  ear. 

I'd  rather  suffer  for  my  faut 

A  hemty  flewit.  Bums. 

flewk,  n.    See  fluked. 

fle'WS(fl6z),  m.j)?.  [Origiii  unknown.]  The  large 
chop  or  overhanging  lip  of  the  upper  jaw  of 
some  dogs,  as  of  deep-mouthed  hounds. 
flex^  (fleks),  V.  t.  [<  L.  flexus,  pp.  of  flectere, 
bend,  bow,  curve,  turn  round.  Ci.  fleeted,  fletch^, 
etc.]  To  bend;  make  a  flexure  of:  specifical- 
ly said  in  anatomy  of  the  action  of  any  flexor 
muscle. 
The  slight  power  of  flexing  the  ankle-joint. 

E.  D.  Cope,  Origin  of  the  Fittest,  p.  270. 

When  the  abdomen  is  flexed,  the  spines  of  the  peculiar 
telson  are  placed  in  such  a  position  as  to  give  additional 
protection,  being  thus  directed  forwards.  Science,  III.  514. 

flex^t,  m.  An  obsolete  variant  of  ^aa;.    Chaucer. 

flexanimous  (flek-san'i-mus),  a.  [<  L.  flexani- 
mus,  that  bends  or  sways  the  heart,  <  flexus, 
pp.  of  flectere,  bend,  +  animus,  mind,  heart.] 
Having  power  to  bend  or  change  the  mind. 
[Bare.] 

I  felt  my  Heart  melting  within  my  Breast,  and  my 
Thoughts  transported  to  a  true  Elysium  all  the  while, 
there  were  such  flexanimous  strong  ravishing  Strains 
throughout  it.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  v.  12. 

flexed  (flekst),  p.  a.  1.  Bent:  as,  a  limb  in  a 
flexed  position. —  2.  Specifically,  in  her.,  said 
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of  an  arm,  a  leg,  or  other  TDearing,  bent  natn- 
rally.  Also  fleet,  flectant,  fleeted. 
flexibility  (flek-si-bil'i-ti),  n.  [=  P.  fl^xibiUte 
=  'Pv.flexibiHtat=  Sp.flexibilidad='E'g.  flexibili- 
d^ide  =  It.  flessibilitS.,  fl^ssibilitade,  flessibilitate, 
<  LL.  flexibilita{t-)s,  <  L.  flexibilis,  flexible :  see 
flexible.']  The  quality  of  being  flexible,  in  any 
sense;  pliancy;  flexibleness. 

The  authority  of  the  teachers,  the  fiexibUity  of  the 
taught.  .  Hammond,  "Works,  II.  664. 

Adaptatiou  to  auy  special  climate  may  be  looked  at  as 
a  quality  readily  grafted  on  an  innate  wide  Jiexibility  of 
constitution,  common  to  most  animals. 

Darwin,  Origin  of  Species,  p.  145. 

Some  flexibility  has  In  fact  become  indispensable  to 
keep  the  services  true  to  the  conscience  and  close  to  the 
affections  of  a  modern  congregation. 

Contemporary  Rev.,  L.  23. 

flexible  (flek'si-bl),  u.  [=  F.  flexible  =  Sp.  flexi- 
ble =  Pg.  flexivel  =  It.  flessibile,  <  L.  flexibilis, 
that  may  be  bent,  pliant,  flexible,  <  flexus,  pp. 
ot  fl^etere,  bend:  Bee  flex^.]  1.  Capable  of  be- 
ing bent  or  changed  in  figure  without  breaking ; 
specifically,  not  stiff ;  pliant ;  easily  bent :  as, 
a  flexible  rod ;  a  flexible  plant. 

Supple  and  flexible  as  Indian  cane. 

Cowper,  Hope,  1.  602. 
The  true  school  of  art  will  begin  its  training  in  youth, 
while  the  hand  is  flexible  and  the  ways  of  thought  un- 
formed. New  Princeton  JRev.,  II.  36. 

2.  Capable  of  yielding  to  entreaties,  argu- 
ments, or  other  moral  force ;  that  may  be  per- 
suaded to  compliance ;  not  invincibly  rigid  or 
obstinate;  not  inexorable;  ductile;  manage- 
able; tractable. 

Women  are  soft,  mild,  pitiful,  and  flexible. 

Shak.,  3  Hen.  VI.,  i.  4. 

Mutable,  subiect  to  temptation,  and  each  way  flexible 

to  vertue  or  vice.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  24. 

Thou  dost  not  know  the  flexible  condition 
Of  my  apt  nature.       Ford,  Perkin  Warbeck,  iii.  2. 
Nor  was  he  flexible  to  any  prayers  or  weeping  of  them 
that  besought  him  to  tarry  there.      Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  ii. 

3.  That  may  be  adapted  or  accommodated; 
capable  of  receiving  different  forms,  or  of  be- 
ing applied  to  a  variety  of  uses ;  plastic :  as,  a 
flexible  language ;  a  flexible  text. 

This  was  a  principle  more  flexible  to  their  purpose. 

Rogers. 

We  do  not  apprehend  that  it  is  a  leaz  flexible  cant  than 
those  which  have  preceded  it,  or  that  it  will  less  easily 
furnish  a  pretext  for  any  design  for  which  a  pretext  may 
be  required.  Macaulay,  West.  Rev.  Def.  of  Mill. 

4.  In  music,  able  to  execute  or  perform  with 
rapidity:  particularly  used  of  the  voice Flex- 
ible case.  See  2tmp  case,  under  cases. — Flexible  cou- 
pUng,  firame,  etc.  See  the  nouns.  =S3m.  Pliable,  sup- 
ple, limber,  lithe,  facile,  adaptable. 

flexibleness  (nek'si-bl-nes),  n.  The  condition 
or  quality  of  being  flexible ;  flexibility ;  plia- 
bleness ;  ductility ;  manageableness ;  tractable- 
ness. 

The  flexibleness  of  the  former  part  of  a  man's  age,  not 
yet  grown  up  to  be  headstrong,  makes  it  more  governable. 

Locke. 

flexibly  (flek'si-bli),  adv.  In  a  flexible  manner. 
flexicostate  (flek-si-kos'tat),  a.  [<  Jj. flexus, pp. 
oi  ftectere,  bend,  +  casta,  a  rib:  see  costate.] 
Having  the  ribs  bent  or  curved.  [Rare.] 
flexile  (flek'sil),  a.  [=  Pg.  flexil  (obs.),  <  L. 
fl&cilis,  that  may  be  bent,  pliant,  <  flexus,  pp.  of 
flectere,heTid  seeflex^.']  Tlexible ;  pliant ;  pli- 
able ;  mobile ;  easUy  bent ;  readily  yielding  to 
power,  impidse,  or  moral  force. 

And  she  has  flexile  features,  acting  eyes. 
And  seems  with  every  look  to  sympathise. 

Crabbe,  Works,  V.  67. 
A  remarkable  point  about  her  [Margaret  Fuller]  was 
that  long,  flexile  neck,  arching  and  undulating  in  strange 
sinuous  movements,  which  one  who  loved  her  would  com- 
pare to  those  of  a  swan. 

O.  W.  Holmes,  Old  Vol.  of  Life,  p.  242. 

flexiloquentt  (flek-sil'o-kweut),  a.  [<  LL. 
flexHoqwus,  ambiguous,  equivocal,'  <  L.  flexus, 
pp.  of  flectere,  bend,  +  loqm,  ppr.  loquen{t-)s, 
speak.]   Speaking  doubtfully  or  doubly.   Coles. 

flexion,  flexional,  etc.    See  flection,  etc. 

flexor  (flek'sor), ». ;  ^1.  flexors  a.ndflexores  (-sprz, 
flek-so'rez).  [=  Pg.  flexor  =  It.  flessore,  <  ikh. 
flexor,  a  bender,  <  L.  flectere,  pp.  flexus,  bend: 
see  flex'^^.'i  In  anat.,  a  muscle  whose  function 
is  to  bend  or  produce  flexion:  opposed  to  ex- 
tensor. See  flection,  5.  Also,  improperly,  flec- 
tor — Flexor  accessoilus,  a  muscle  of  the  sole  of  the 
foot,  accessory  to  the  flexor  longus  digitorum. — Flexor 
brevls  dtgitorum,  a  short  muscle  of  the  sole  of  the 
foot,  bending  the  toes.— Flexor  brevls  Tninimi  dlglti. 
(a)  A  short  muscle  of  the  sole  of  the  foot,  bending  the  lit- 
tle toe.  (&)  X  short  muscle  of  the  palm  of  the  hand,  bending 
the  little  finger.— Flexor  brevls  poUlcls.  (a)  A  short 
muscle  of  the  sole  of  the  foot,  bending  the  great  toe.  (6) 
A  short  muscle  of  the  paln\  of  the  hand,  bending  the 
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thumb.  See  cut  under  mtiscfe.- Flexor  carpi  radialls, 
a  long  muscle  of  the  radial  side  of  the  front  of  the  fore- 
arm, bending  the  hand.  See  cut  under  mrade.— Flexor 
carpi  radialls  brevls  or  profundus,  an  occasional 
muscle,  accessory  to  the  last  named.— Flexor  carpi  ul- 
naris,  a  long  muscle  of  the  ulnar  side  of  the  front  of 
the  forearm,  bending  the  hand'.  See  cut  under  muscle. — 
Flexor  digitorum  profundus  or  perforans,  a  deep- 
seated  muscle  of  the  front  of  the  forearm,  the  principal 
flexor  of  the  fingers,  exclusive  of  the  thumb. — Flexor 
digitorum  subUmls  or  perforatus,  a  superficial  mus- 
cle of  the  front  of  the  forearm,  bending  the  fingers. — 
Flexor  haUucls  longus.  Same  as  flexor  longus  pollicis 
(4).— Flexor  longus  digitorum,  a  muscle  of  the  back 
of  the  leg,  flexing  the  toes.— Flexor  longus  poUicis.  (a) 
A  deep-seated  muscle  of  the  front  of  the  forearm,  flex- 
ing the  thumb.  (&)  A  deep-seated  muscle  of  the  back 
of  the  leg,  flexing  the  great  toe.— Flexor  metatarsi. 
Same  as  ^eronew*  tertius.  See  peroneus. — Flexor  OSSis 
metacarpi  pollicis  or  opponeus  pollicU,  a  short  mus- 
cle lyingupon  the  ball  of  the  thumb. — Flexor  palmaris, 
the  palmar  flexor ;  the  long  palmar  muscle.  See  palma- 
Tis. — Flexor  tarsi  anterior,  the  anterior  tarsal  flexor,  an 
occasional  muscle  passing  from  the  crus  to  the  tarsus  an- 
teriorly.—Flexor  tarsi  fibularls,  a  name  of  the  third 
peroneal  muscle,  or  flexor  metatarsi. 

flexuose  (flek'gu-6s),  a.    Same  a,s  flexuotis,  3. 

flexuous  (flek'gu-us),  a.    [=  F.  flexueux  =  Sp. 
Pg.  flexuoso  =  It.'  fl^ssuoso,  <  Jj.flexuosvs,  <  flexus, , 
a  bending,  winding,  <  flectere,  pp.  flexus,  bend : 
seeflex^.^    1.  Winding;  bending  about ;  hav- 
ing turns  or  windings. 

Physic  carrieth  men  in  narrow  and  restrained  ways, 
subject  to  many  accidents  of  impediments,  imitating  the 
ordinary  ^fl;«oiis  courses  of  nature. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  166. 
Elsie  .  .  .  danced  with  a  kind  of  passionate  fierceness, 
her  lithe  body  undulating  wifhflexuous  grace. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Elsie  Venner,  x. 

2.  Wavering;  not  steady;  variable. 

The  flexuous  burning  of  flames  doth  shew  the  air  be- 
ginneth  to  be  unquiet.  -Bacon,  Nat.  Hist. 

3.  In  bot.,  curved  or  bent  alternately  in  oppo- 
site directions,  as  a  stem  or  branch.  Also  flexu- 
ose.— 4.  In«od7.,  almost  zigzag,  but  with  round- 
ed angles ;  between  undulated  and  zigzag :  as, 
a  flexuous  margin. 

flexuously  (flek'gu-us-li),  adv.      In  a  flexuous 
or  zigzag  manner. 

Flexuously  curved. 

H.  C.  Wood,  Jresh- Water  Algss,  p.  34. 

flexura  (flek-sii'ra),  n. ;  pi.  flexurm  (-re).  [L. : 
Bee  fl^xure.'i  1.  In  anat.,  same  a,a  flexure. —  2. 
In  vet.  surg.,  specifically,  the  radiocarpal  artic- 
ulation, as  the  knee  of  a  horse,  corresponding 
to  the  human  wrist-joint. 
flexure  (flek'sur),  n.  [=  Pg.  flexura  =  It.  fl^s- 
sura,  <  L.  flexura,  a  bending,  ■winding,  <  flec- 
tere, pp.  flexus,  hend:  see  flex^.^  1.  The  act 
of  bending,  or  the  state  of  being  bent;  a  bend- 
ing; specifically,  in  mech,,  a  strain  in  which 
certaia  planes  are  deformed  into  cylindrical 
or  eonioal  surfaces.  There  is  a  so-called  neutral 
plane  which  is  neither  stretched  nor  compressed.  The 
planes  parallel  to  it  on  one  side  are  compressed ;  those  on 
the  other  side  are  stretched.  In  geometry  flexure  differs 
from  curvature  only  in  being  always  non-quantitative, 
while  curvature  is  sometimes  used  quantitatively. 
Remember  kissing  of  your  hand,  and  answering 
With  the  French  time,  and  flexure  of  your  body. 

B.  Jonson,  Devil  is  an  Ass,  iii.  1. 
God  .  .  .  reads  the  secret  purposes,  .  .  .  and  bends  in 
all  the  flexures  and  intrigues  of  crafty  people. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  I.  677. 

Contrary  is  the  flexure  of  the  joints  of  our  arms  and  legs 

to  that  of  quadrupeds :  our  knees  bend  forward,  whereas 

the  same  joint  of  their  hind  legs  bends  backward.     Bay. 

2.  The  part  bent;  abend;  a  fold. — 3t.  Obse- 
quious bowing  or  cringing. 

Think'st  thou,  the  fiery  fever  will  go  out 

With  titles  blown  from  adulation? 

Will  it  give  place  to  flexure  and  low  bending? 

5Aa*.,  Hen.  v.,  iv.l. 
Caudal  flexure,  the  bending  of  the  tail  of  the  embryo  for- 
ward toward  the  trunk.—  Oepbalic  flexure.  See  cephalic. 
— Contrary  flexure,  in  math. ,  the  changing  of  the  direc- 
tion of  bending  of  a  plane  curve.  If  the  tangent,  as  it 
rolls  upon  the  curve,  ceases  to  turn  in  one  direction  and 
instantly  begins  to  turn  in  the  opposite  direction,  it  is  at 
that  instant  called  a  stationaiy  or  inflectional  tangent,  and 
its  point  of  tangency  is  called  a  point  of  infiection,  or  of 
contrary  flexure.— Tlejmie  of -a  curve.  See  curue.— 
Flexure  of  the  wing,  alar  flexure,  in  omith.,  the  bend 
of  the  wing ;  the  carpal  angle ;  the  salience  formed  at  the 
wrist  when  the  wing  is  folded.— Hemal  flexure,  in  anat., 
a  bending  toward  the  hemal  side  or  aspect  of  the  body;  a 
turning  ventrad :  as,  the  hemal  flexure  of  the  cerebral  vesi- 
cles.—Hepatic  flexure,  in  anat,  the  bend  between  the 
ascending  and  the  transverse  colon. — Moment  of  flex- 
ure, in  mech.,  a  couple  measured  by  the  product  of  the 
intensity  of  the  resultant  of  all  the  forces  tending  to  bend 
a  beam  multiplied  by  the  distance  from  the  line  of  action 
of  that  resultant  of  any  transverse  plane  with  reference 
to  which  the  moment  is  taken. — Sigmoid  flexure,  in 
anat.,  the  S-shaped  curve  between  the  descending  colon 
and  the  rectum.  See  cut  under  alimentary. —  Splenic 
flexure,  in  anat.,  the  bend  between  the  transverse  and  the 
descending  colon. 
fleyi,  v.  and  n.  See  flay^. 
fleyn.    An  obsolete  preterit  otfly^. 


flicker 

fliaum  (fli'&m),  n.  A  soorpsenoid  fish,  Sehm- 
ticlithys  pinniger,  with  about  50  scales  on  the 
lateral  Gne,  low  cranial  ridges,  and  of  a  red 
color.  It  reaches  a  length  of  about  2  feet  and 
is  abundant  along  the  CaUfornian  coast.  ' 

Flibberdigibbet,  Flibbertigibbet  (flib'6r-di- 
flib'6r-ti-jib"et),».  [Earlymod.  'K. fliberdigibet- 
appar.  mere  jargon:  e,ee  flibbergib.y  If.  The 
name  given  to  a  fiend. 

Frateretto,i!'K6erdi5'i6e«,Hoberdidance,Tooobatto  were 
four  devils  of  the  round  or  niorice  :  these  four'  had' forty 
assistants  under  them,  as  themselves  do  confesse. 

Harsnet,  Popish  Impostures. 

This  is  the  foul  fiend  Flibbertigibbet;  he  begins  at  cur- 
few, and  walks  till  the  first  cock.  Shak.,  Lear  iii.  4. 
Hence— 2.  II.  c]  An  imp;  an  impish-looking 
person ;  a  restless,  flighty  person. 

He  was  a  lean,  nervous  flibbertigibbet  of  a  man  with 
something  the  look  of  an  actor,  and  something  the  look  of 
a  horse  jockey.         jR.  L.  Stevenson,  Inland  Voyage,  p.  78. 

flibbergib,  flibbergibber  (flib'er-jib,  -jib-6r), 
n.  [Appar.  mere  jargon  (see  flibbergibbet),  but 
the  latter  part  may  allude  to  gibber,  gibberish. 
Cf .  flibbergibbet.']  A  glib  or  oily  talker ;  a  lying 
knave ;  a  sycophant.     [Old  and  prov.  Eng.] 

And  when  these  flatterers  &nd  flibbergibbes  another  day 
shall  come  and  claw  you  by  the  back,  your  grace  may  an- 
swer them  thus.  Latimer,  Sermons,  foL  39. 

flibbergibbett  (flib'6r-jib-et), «.  [Early  mod.  E. 
flibergibet,  flebergibet,  fl^bergebet;  appar.  mere 
jargon:  see  flibbergib,  Flibberdigibbet.]  Animp; 
an  impish-looking  person ;  a  flighty  person. 
Thou  Flebergibet,  Flebergibet,  thou  wretch ! 
Wot'st  thou  whereto  last  part  of  that  word  doth  stretch? 
J.  Heywood,  Epigrams. 
Coq^iette,  ...  a  cocket,  a  tatling  housewife,  a  titiflll,  a 
flebergebit.  Cotgrave. 

Flibbertigibbet,  n.    See  Flibberdigibbet. 
flibotet,  ».    See^-6oai. 

flic-flac  (flik'flak),  n.      [F.,  meant  to  be  imitar 
tive  of  the  sound  of  repeated  blows.    Cf .  ^cfci, 
flack,  tit-tat,  pit-pat.]    A  repeated  noise  made 
by  blows.     Thackeray. 
fiichter  (flioh'ter),  v.  i.     [Sc,  perhaps  connect- 
ed with  flicker  or  flutter.]    To  flutter,  quiver,  or 
throb;  run  with  outspread  arms,  as  children 
to  those  to  whom  they  are  much  attached. 
Th'  expectant  wee  things,  toddlin',  stacher  thro' 
To  meet  their  dad,  wi'  flichterin*  noise  and  glee. 

Bwms,  Cottar's  Saturday  Night 

flicfcl  (flik),  V.  t.  [Prob.  an  attenuated  form  of 
flMck.]  To  strike  lightly  with  a  quick  jerk,  as 
■with  a  whip  or  the  finger ;  flip :  as,  to  fliek  off 
a  fly  from  a  horse. 

At  a  state  christening  the  lady  who  held  the  infant  was 
tired  and  looked  unwell,  and  the  Princess  of  Wales  asked 
permission  for  her  to  sit  down.  "Let  her  stand,  "said  the 
Qyieen,  flicking  the  snuff  off  her  sleeve. 

Thackeray,  Four  Georges,  George  III. 
Near  him,  leaning  listlessly  against  the  wall,  stood  a 
strong-built  countryman,  flicking,  with  a  worn-out  hunt- 
ing-whip, the  top-boot  that  adorned  his  right  foot. 

Dickens,  Pickwick,  xlii. 

flicfcl  (flik),  n.  [<  flick^,  v.]  A  light  sudden 
stroke,  as  ■with  a  whip  or  the  finger ;  a  flip. 

He  jumped  upon  the  box,  .  .  .  seized  the  whip,  .  .  . 
gave  one  flick  to  the  off  leader,  and  away  went  the  four 
...  horses.  Dickens,  Pickwick,  xlix. 

flick2  (flik),  n.  A  dialectal  form  ot  flitch. 
flicker!  (flik'6r),  v.  i.  [Early  mod.  E.  aXao flyeker; 
var.  flecker;  ME.  flAkeren,  flskeren,  <  AS.  fliee- 
rian,flAcorian,  flutter  (of  birds) ;  cf.  'D.flikkeren, 
sparkle,  glitter;  an  attenuated  form  of  J^acfter, 
q.v.]  1.  To  flutter,  as  a  bird; -vibrate  the -wings 
rapidly. 

Above  hire  heed  hire  doves  fleckering. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  1 1964. 

Certain  little  birds  only  were  heard  to  warble  out  their 

sweet  notes,  and  to  flicker  up  and  downe  the  grcene  trees 

of  the  gardens.  North,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  834. 

The  tuneful  lark  already  stretch'd  her  wing, 

And  fliekervng  on  her  nest,  made  short  essays  to  sing. 

Dryden,  Pal.  and  Arc,  ui.  123. 

2.  To  fluctuate  or  waver,  as  the  light  of  a 
torch  in  the  -wind;  undergo  rapid  and  irregu- 
lar changes. 

Thei  reised  theire  baners  a-lofte  that  flekeredinjhe 
wynde,  and  the  bright  sonne  smote  vpon  the  bnght  ar- 
murs  that  it  glistered  so  bright  that  merveile  was  to  Be- 
holden. ilferim(E.  E.  T.S.),ii.  324. 

A  chain-drooped  lamp  was  fiiekering  by  each  door. 

KeaU,  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,  at.  40. 
Carriage  wheels  whirled  flickering  along  the  beach,  seam- 
ing its  smoothness  noiselessly,  as  if  muffled.  ,,, 
Harper's  Mag.,  LXiVi.  Mi- 
lt was  the  sight  of  that  Lord  Arundel 
■Who  struck,  in  heat,  the  child  he  loved  so  well; 
And  the  child's  reason  flickered  and  did  die. 

M.  Arnold,  A  Picture  at  Newsteaa. 

3.  To  scintillate ;  sparkle. 

The  wreath  of  radiant  flre 
On  flickering  Pheebus'  front.       Shak. ,  lear,  u.  z. 
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4t.  To  act  lovingly;  bestow  caresses. 

Thise  olde  dotardes  holours,  which  wol  kisse  and  fiicker, 
and  besie  hemself ,  though  they  may  not  do. 

Chaucer,  Parson's  Tale. 
=S711.  2.  Qlvmrmr,  Gleam,  etc.    See  glare\  v.  i. 
flicker  Hi  <*•    [ME.  JUJcer :  see  flicker'-, ».]    "Wa- 
vering; unsteady. 

For  thi  asked  Crist,  quether  man  him  soht 
Als  he  wer  man  otfiiker  thoht. 

Metr.  Homilies  (ed.  Small),  p.  36. 

flicker!  (flii'Sr),  n.  [<  flAcker^,  v.^  The  act  of 
flickering  or  fluttering ;  a  wavering  or  fluctuat- 
ing gleam,  as  of  a  candle ;  a  flutter. 

flicker^  (flik'er),  n.  [Imitated  from  one  of  the 
bird's  notes.]  The  popular  name  of  the  golden- 
winged  woodpecker,  Colaptes  auratus,  a  very 
eommon  and  handsome  woodpecker  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  other  species  of  the  same 
genus,  as  the  Mexican  or  red-shafted  flicker,  C. 
memcanus,  or  the  gilded  flicker,  0.  chrysoides. 


Flicker,  or  Golden-winged  Woodpecker  ( Colaftes  aufatus). 

The  common  flicker  has  the  under  surfaces  of  the  wings 
and  tail  mostly  golden-yellow,  a  profusion  of  round  black 
spots  on  the  light  ground  of  the  under  parts,  a  black  pec- 
toral shield,  a  scarlet  nuchal  crescent,  and  in  the  male 
black  mustaches.    It  is  about  12^  inches  long  and  20  in 

'  extent  of  wings.  It  nests  in  holes  of  trees  and  lays  numer- 
ous crystal  white  eggs.  Also  called  yucker,  highholder, 
yellow-mnged  woodpecker,  and  pigeon-woodpecker. 

flickeringly  (flik'6r-ing-li),  adv.  In  a  flickering 
manner. 

flickermouset  (flik'^r-mous),  «.;  pi.  fliclcermiee 
(-mis),  [hike  flindermoiise,  another  form  of  J^i^ 
iermouse,  suggested  Toyfl/icker^ :  see  flicker^  and 
jlittermonse.']    The  hat ;  the  flittermouse. 

Once  a  bat,  and  ever  a  bat !  a  rere  mouse, 
And  a  bird  o'  twilight ;  .  .  . 
Come,  I  will  see  the  Jlickermxiuse. 

B.  Jonson,  New  Inn,  iii.  1. 

flictedt,  a.    Same  as  flighted. 

flidget  (flij),  a.  and  V.    An  obsolete  form  of 

fiedge. 
wer,  flyer  (fli'er),  n.     1.  That  which  flies:  as, 

the  bird  was  a  highflier. 

Small  birds  that  were  powerful  Jliers. 

The  Century,  XXXI.  356. 

Specifically — 3.  One  who  or  that  which  moves 
swiftly ;  an  animal,  a  person,  or  a  thing  that  ex- 
hibits or  is  capable  of  great  speed :  as,  he  drove 
a  span  of  fliers;  the  locomotive  was  a  flier. 
[Colloq.] 

A  moderate  rider,  not  being  an  athlete  or  a  fiier  on  the 
one  hand,  nor  exceptionally  weak  on  the  other,  can,  when 
he  is  in  practice,  get  over  in  an  hour  seven  or  eight  miles 
of  ground  on  a  tncycle.    Bury  and  Hillier,  Cycling,  p.  6. 

The  "Wonder,"  Shrewsbury  andLondon  coach,  achieved 

for  itself  an  enviable  reputation  as  a  fiyer  of  the  first 

order,  and  seemed  determined  not  to  be  outdone  by  its 

formidable  adversary  of  the  iron-road  without  a  straggle. 

First  Year  of  a  Silken  Meign,  p.  129. 

3.  One  who  flees ;  a  fugitive ;  a  runaway. 

SOj  now  the  gates  are  ope ; — now  prove  good  seconds ; 

'Tis  for  the  followers  fortune  widens  ^hem, 

Not  for  the  Jliers.  Shah. ,  Cor. ,  i.  4. 

With  courage  charge,  with  comeliness  retire, 
Make  good  their  ground,  and  then  relieve  their  guard. 

Withstand  the  ent'rer,  then  pursue  the  fiyer, 
New  form  their  battle,  shifting  ev'ry  ward. 

Drayttm,  Barons'  Wars,  ii. 

4.  Some  part  of  a  machine  or  mechanism  hav- 
Ulg  a  rapid  motion,  (a)  A  piece  in  a  machine  de- 
signed to  equalize  and  regulate  the  motion  of  the  whole 
by  its  own  movement ;  as,  the  fiier  of  a  jack.  (6)  One  of 
the  arms  attached  to  the  spindle  of  a  spinning-wheel, 
over  which  the  thread  passes  to  the  bobbin,  (c)  The  f  an- 
wneel  that  rotates  the  cap  of  a  windmill  as  the  wind  veers. 

2-  5  *  P^^sf  printing-press,  the  pivoted  rack  at  one  end 
wnich  swings  automatically  backward  and  forward  to 
receive  the  printed  sheets  and  lay  them  in  a  pile.  Now 
more  commonly  called  a.fiy. 

The  sheets  are  removed  singly  by  an  attendant  called 
»  toker-off,  or  by  a  mechanical  automatic  arrangement 
called  t, fiyer.  Bncyc.  Brit.,  XXIII.  706. 
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(e)  One  of  the  fork-shaped  arms  attached  to  a  shaft  which 
revolves  in  a  drum  or  cylinder  turning  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection, and  used  formixing  the  ingredients  of  gunpowder. 
There  is  a  series  of  these  arms  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 
The  fliers  and  the  cylinder  are  all  made  from  an  alloy  of 
copper  and  tin  called  gun-metal. 
5.  A  single  step  or  a  straight  flight  of  steps  or 
stairs ;  in  the  plural,  stairs  composed  of  straight 
flights :  opposed  to  winding  stairs. —  6.  A  finan- 
cial venture;  a  speculative  investment:  ap- 
plied to  a  purchase  of  stock  by  one  not  a  regular 
buyer,  in  hope  of  immediate  profit:  as,  to  take 
&  flier  in  Wall  street.     [U.  S.] 

There  are  comparatively  few  "lambs  shorn"  there,  and 
the  temptation  to  take  a  fiyer  tn  the  market  does  not  as- 
sail the  average  citizen.  New  Princeton  Bjev.,\.  328. 

7.  A  small  handbill.  Also  called  dodqer. 
[U.  S.] 

flier-lathe  (fli'er-laSH),  n.  In  weaving,  a  lay, 
lathe,  or  batten  for  beating  up  the  weft  into 
the  shed  and  compacting  it ;  specifically,  a  sus- 
pended lathe,  as  distinguished  from  the  batten 
in  a  frame  journaled  below.     E.  M.  Knight. 

fligger  (flig'6r),  n.  [Also  fliggur;  <  fligge,  an 
earlier  form  of  flidge,  fledge,  a.,  +  -eri.]  A 
young  bird  just  fledged.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

flight!  (flit),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  flight,  flyght,  flyt, 
fligt,  fluht,  <  AS.  flyht,  flight,  the  act  or  power 
of  flying,  =  D.  vliigt,  vluoht,  flight,  the  extent 
between  the  two  extremities  of  a  bird's  wings, 
escape,  a  course,  an  aviary,  =  MLG-.  vlucht,  LG. 
fiugt,  flight,  flock  of  birds  in  flight,  =  Sw.  flygt, 
night,  =  Dan.  fl/ugt,  flight,  soaring  (cf .  equiv. 
AS.  flyge  =  OHG.  flMg,  MHG.  vluc,  G.  flug  = 
Icel.  flugr,  mod.  flug,  flight),  <  AS.fiedgan  (pret. 
pl.^Mffow),  fly:  seefly^.  A  different  word  from 
flight^,  ult.  <  flee^ ;  but  the  two  words  have 
been  confused.]  I.  m.  1.  The  act  or  power  of 
flying;  a  passing  through  the  air  by  the  help 
of  wings;  volitation. 

Our  soldiers'  [weapons]  —  like  the  night-owl's  lazy 

fiight —  .  .  . 
Fell  gently  down,  as  if  they  struck  their  friends. 

Shak.,  3  Hen.  VI.,  ii.  1. 

In  birds  of  vigorous  fiight  we  find  the  pectoral  muscles 
presenting  the  gi'eatest  development.    Amer.  Cyc,  II.  653. 

3.  Swift  motion  in  general;  rapid  movement 
or  passage  caused  by  any  propelling  force :  as, 
the  flight  of  a  missile;  a  meteor's  flight;  the 
flight  of  a  fish  toward  its  prey;  the  flight  of  a 
rapidly  revolving  wheel. 
The  arc  .  .  .  waltered  on  the  wylde  flod  went  as  hit 

lyste,  .  .  . 
Mote  f orthe  with  the  fiyt  of  the  f elle  wyndez. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  421. 
He  too  is  witness,  noblest  of  the  train 
That  waits  on  man,  the  /ig'At-performing  horse. 

Courper,  Task,  vi.  426. 
I  shot  an  arrow  into  the  air, 
It  fell  to  earth,  I  knew  not  where ; 
For  so  swiftly  it  flew,  the  sight 
Could  not  follow  it  in  its  flight. 

Longfellow,  The  Arrow  and  the  Song. 

3.  A  number  of  beings  or  things  flying  or  pass- 
ing through  the  air  together ;  especially,  afloek 
of  birds  flying  in  company ;  the  birds  that  fly 
or  migrate  together ;  the  birds  produced  in  the 
same  season :  applied  specifically  in  the  old  lan- 
guage of  English  sport  to  doves  and  swallows, 
and  in  America  to  pigeons,  and  also  to  a  swarm 

of  bees. 

Att  the  &rst  fiight  of  arrowes  sent 
Full  four-score  Scots  they  slew. 

Chevy  Chase  (Percy's  Keliques,  p.  142). 

Flights  of  angels  sing  thee  to  thy  rest ! 

"  B  =  Sftaft.,Hamlet,  V.  2. 

Sure  you  must  have  hs.ifiights  of  strange  awkward  ani- 
mals, if  you  can  be  so  taken  with  him ! 

'      '  Walpole,  Letters,  II.  26. 

High  o'er  the  restless  deep,  above  the  reach 

Of  gunner's  hope,  \ast  fiights  of  wild,-ducks  stretch. 

Crabbe,  Works,  II.  12. 

Master  Simon  .  .  .  told  me  that,  according  to  the  most 
ancient  and  approved  treatise  on  hunting,  I  must  say  a 
muster  of  peacocks.  "In  the  same  way,'  added  he,  with 
a  slight  air  of  pedantry,  "we  say  a  fiight  of  doves  or  swal- 
lows, a  bevy  of  quails,  a  herd  of  deer,  of  wrens,  or  cranes, 
a  skulk  of  foxes,  or  a  building  of  rooks." 

Ii-ving,  Sketch-Book,  p.  2B9. 

4.  Figuratively,  an  excursion  or  sally;  a  pass- 
ing out  of  or  beyond  a  fixed  course;  a  mount- 
ing or  soaring:  as,  a  flight  of  imagination  or 
fancy ;  a  flight  of  ambition  or  of  temper. 

These  were  men  of  high;Jtr7At  and  above  ordinances,  and 
spake  spiteful  things  of  our  Lord's  Nativity. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Dec.  25,  1657. 

Trust  me,  dear,  good  humour  can  prevail. 
When  airs,  and  fiiglits,  and  screams,  and  scolding  tail. 
Pope,  E.  of  the  L.,  v.  82. 
Ev'ry  idle  thing 

That  Fancy  finds  in  her  excursive  ^Aifl;*'*.  .     „,„ 
■'  Cowiier,  Task,  IV.  242. 

In  the  fiights  of  his  imagination,  [Emerson]  is  like  the 

strong-winged  bird  of  passage.  _   „  ,         .^         „„     .„ 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Emerson,  xiv. 


flight-head 

5.  In  archery:  (a)  The  sport  of  shooting  ar- 
rows in  the  manner  now  called  roving — that  is, 
with  roving  aim  instead  of  at  a  butt.  See  rover. 
He  set  up  his  bills  here  in  Messina,  and  challenged  Cupid 
at  the  fiight.  Shak.,  Much  Ado,  i.  1. 

(6)  Shooting  with  the  longbow  in  general,  as 
distinguished  from  the  use  of  the  crossbow. 
See  flight-arrow. —  6.  A  continuous  series  of 
steps  or  stairs ;  the  part  of  a  stairway  extend- 
ing directly  from  one  floor  or  one  landing  to 
another. 

Hastily  we  past, 
And  up  a.  fiight  of  stairs  into  the  hall. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  iL 
Surrounded ...  by  stone-faced  terraces,  and  approached 
on  every  side  by  noble  fiights  of  stairs. 

J.  Fergusson,  Hist.  Arch.,  I,  181. 

7.  The  glume  or  husk  of  oats. — 8.  The  thin 
membrane  which  is  detached  from  the  coffee- 
berry  in  the  process  of  roasting. —  9.  In  the 
clapper  of  a  bell,  the  dependent  piece  or  weight 
below  the  striking  part ;  the  tail. 

The  tail,  called  the  Jlght,  is  almost  always  requisite  to 
make  the  clapper  fly  properly. 

Sir  B.  Beckett,  Clocks  and  Watches,  p.  359. 

10.  In  mach. :  (a)  The  inclination  of  the  arm  of 
a  crane  or  of  a  cat-head.  (B)  A  wing  or  fln;  a 
fan. 

To  it  [the  trough  of  a  drier]  are  Secured  iron  or  steel 
fiights  and  agitators.  Sci.  Amer.,  N,  S.,  LV.  149. 

A  number  of  inclined  boards  called  fiights,  whose  func- 
tion was  to  spread  the  meal  and  to  gather  it  toward  the 
bolting  hopper.  Sci.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  Supp.,  p.  8818. 

Time  of  flight,  in  gun.,  the  time  required  for  a  projec- 
tile to  move  through  the  air  from  the  muzzle  of  a  piece 
until  it  first  touches  the  mark,  ground,  or  water.  =S3T1. 3. 
See  fiockl,  n. 

II.  a.  1+.  [Gl.  flit^  =fleeti.']  Swift  in  transit. 
Nares. 

So  fiight  is  melancholic  to  darke  disgrace. 
And  deadly  drowsie  to  a  bright  good  morrow? 

Copley,  Fig  for  Fortune  (1596),  p.  IL 

3.  In  sporting,  belonging  to  a  flight  or  flock. 

In  the  autumn  migration,  the  birds  [woodcock]  thathave 
recently  arrived  are  called  Flight  birds,  and  are  distin- 
guished by  the  feathers  on  the  breast  being  brighter  in  color 
than  of  those  that  have  been  lying  in  the  feeding  ground 
for  some  time.  Dogs  of  Great  Britain  and  America,  p.  261. 

flight^  (flit),  n.    [<  ME.  flight,  flyght,  fligt,  flMht 
(AS.  *flyht,  in  this  sense,  not  found)  =  OPries. 
fl^eJit  =  D.  vlugt,  escape,  =  MLG.  vlucht,  LG. 
flugt,  flight,  =  OHG.  fluht,  MHG.  vluht,  d.flucht 
=  Sw.  flykt  =  Dan.  flugt,  flight,  escape ;  <  AS. 
fleon  (pret.  pi.  flugon),  etc.,  E.  flee^.    A  differ- 
ent word  tvom  flight^,  ult.  <  fly'^;  but  the  two 
words  have  been  confused.]     The  act  of  flee- 
ing; the  act  of  running  away  to  escape  dan- 
ger or  expected  evil ;  hasty  departure. 
Wha  sail  take  thefiyghte  and  flee. 
Thomas  of  Ersseldoune  (Child's  Ballads,  I.  98). 
They  with  sword  and  spear 
Put  many  foes  to  fiiqht. 
The  Seven  Champions  of  Christendom  (Child's  Ballads, 

[I.  83). 
Pray  ye  that  yo-m  fiight  be  not  in  the  winter. 

Mat.  xxiv.  20. 

Munro  was  forced  to  abandon  his  baggage,  to  fling  his 

guns  into  the  tanks,  and  to  save  himself  by  a  retreat  which 

might  be  called  a  fiight.        Macaulay,  Warren  Hastings. 

flijght^t  (flit),  V.  t.  [<  flight^,  m.]  To  put  to 
flight ;  rout ;  frighten  away. 

Mount  Ptoum,  .  .  .  from  whence  the  wild  bore  came  of 
a  sudden  Va&t  flighted  her.    North,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  245. 

Philosophy  .  .  .  is  to  be  fiighted  and  exploded  among 
Christians.  Glanville,  Essays,  iv. 

flight^t,  V.  and  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  oiflAte. 
flight-arrow  (flit'ar''''6),  n.  1 .  .An  arrow  having 
a  conical  or  pyramidal  head  without  barbs. — 
3.  A  long  and  light  arrow  in  general ;  a  shaft 
or  arrow  for  the  longbow,  as  distinguished  from 
the  bolt. 

flighted  (fli'ted),  a.  [<  flighfi-  +  -ed2.]  If.  Tak- 
ing flight;  flying. 

An  unusual  stop  of  sudden  silence 
Gave  respite  to  the  dvov/sy-fiighted  steeds 
That  draw  the  litter  of  close-cnrtain'd  sleep. 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  653. 

3.  In  her.,  same  as  feathered. 

flighter  (fli'ter),  n.  l<.  flight^  +  -eri.]  In  brew- 
ing and  distilling,  a  horizontal  vane  revolving 
over  the  surface  of  wort  in  a  cooler,  to  produce 
a  circular  current  in  the  liquor. 

flight-feather  (flit'feTH''''er),  n.    See  feather. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that,  dui'able  as  are  the  fiight- 

feathers,  they  do  not  last  forever,  and  are  besides  very 

subject  to  accidental  breakage,  the  consequence  of  which 

would  be  the  crippling  of  the  bird.    Bncyc.  Brit.,  III.  776. 

fligh't-headf  (fllt'hed),  n.  A  wild-headed  person. 
Nares. 

Some  insurrection  hath  been  in  Warwickshire,  and  be- 
gan the  very  same  day  that  the  plot  should  have  been  ex- 
ecuted; some  topisti  fiight-heads  thinking  to  do  wonders. 

Letter,  dated  1603. 
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flightily  (fli'ti-li),  adv.  In  a  flighty,  wild,  capri- 
cious, or  imaginative  manner. 

flightmeas  (fli'ti-nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
flighty;  capriciousness;  volatility;  specifically, 
slight  delirium  or  mental  aberration. 

Her  inji&tejlightiness  made  her  dangerous. 

T.  Hook,  Gilbert  Gumey. 

=  Syil.  Lightness^  Frivolity,  etc.  (see  levity);  giddiness, 
caprice. 
flightless  (flit'les),  a.    [<  flight  +  -less.^    Inca- 
pable of  flying. 
The  giant  ostrich  of  Madagascar  was  a  flightless  bird. 

The  Century,  XXXI.  359. 

fiight-sliaft  (flit'sh&ft),  n.  Same  as  flight- 
arrow. 

flight-shooting  (flit'sho'ting),  n.  The  sport  or 
practice  of  shooting  birds  as  they  fly  in  flocks, 
or  to  and  from  their  feeding-grounds. 

flight-shot  (flit'shot),  TO.  The  distance  which 
an  arrow  flies;  bow-shot. 

The  Temple  had  priuiledge  of  Sanctuarie,  which  Alex- 
ander extended  to  a  furlong,  Mithridates  to  a  flight-shot, 
AntoniuB  added  part  of  the  Citie. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  330. 

Aboute  &flite-8hot  from  the  towne  is  the  Cardinal's  house. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Sept.  14, 1664. 

Jack  was  already  gone  a,  flight-shot  beyond  his  patience. 

Sviift,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  vi. 

flighty  (fli'ti),  a'.  [=  D.  vlugUg,  volatile,  =  G. 
fliichtig  =  Dan.  flygtig  =  Sw.  flyhtig,  flighty; 
as  flight^  +  -yl.]  1.  Indulging  in  flights  or 
sallies  of  imagination,  humor,  caprice,  etc. ; 
given  to  disordered  fancies  and  extravagant 
conduct;  volatile;  giddy;  fickle;  capricious; 
slightly  delirious  ;  wandering  in  mind. 

The  flighty  gambols  of  chance  are  objects  of  no  science, 
nor  grounds  of  any  dependance  whatever. 

A.  Tucker,  Light  of  Nature,  III.  xxvi. 
Proofs  of  my  flighty  and  paradoxical  turn  of  mind. 

Coleridge. 
Mr.  Dingwell  was  a  man  of  a  flighty  and  furious  tem- 
per. J.  S.  Le  Fanu,  Tenants  of  Mollory,  xxxiv. 

2.  Fleeting;  swift;  transient.     [Bare.] 

The  flighty  purpose  never  is  o'ertook, 
Unless  the  deed  go  with  it. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  Iv.  1. 

flimflam  (flim'flam),  n.     [A  varied  reduplica- 
tion of  fliim^;  at.  flipflap,  whimwham,  etc.]    A 
freak ;  a  trick ;  an  imposition  or  deception. 
Tliis  is  a  pretty /i7»-;tem.  Beau,  and  Fl. 

I  wil  not  be  troubled,  colonel,  with  his  meanings,  if  he 
do  not  marry  her  this  very  evening ;  for  I'le  ha'  none  of 
Mb  flim-fla/ms  and  his  may-be's. 

Cowley,  Cutter  of  Coleman  Street  (1663). 

flimmer-ball  (flim'6r-bai),  n.    A  protozoan  of 

Haeckel's  group  Catallacta,  Magosphcera  planvr 

la  of  Norway.    See  Mago^hcera. 
flimsily  (flim'zi-li),  adv.    In  a  flimsy  manner. 
flimsineSB  (flim'zi-nes),  n.    The  state  or  quality 

of  being  flimsy ;  thin,  weak  texture ;  weakness ; 

want  of  substance  or  solidity. 

There  is  a  certain  yZimsinesfi  of  Poetry,  that  seems  expe- 
dient in  a  song.  Shenstone. 

If  you  like  Vandyck  or  Gainsborough  especially,  you 
must  be  too  much  attracted  by  genileia&nly  flimsiness. 

Ruskin,  Elements  of  Drawing,  App.  ii. 

flimsy  (flim'zi),  a.  and  to.  [Perhaps  <  W.  llpm- 
si,  siuggish,  spiritless,  flimsy.  The  W.  II  is  a 
voiceless  I,  wMoh  is  sometimes  thought  by  Eng- 
lish hearers  to  resemble  th;  th  before  ?  is  in 
other  cases  represented  by/(e.  g.,  in^ei;  cf. 
fill^,  for  thill).  The  same  change,  W.  II  to  E. 
fl,  appears  in  flummery\  q.  v.]  I.  a.  1.  With- 
out material  strength  or  solid  substance;  of 
loose  and  unsubstantial  structure. 

Reveries,  .  .  . 

Those /t7}i«y  webs,  that  break  as  soon  as  wrought, 

Attain  not  to  the  dignity  of  thought. 

Coviper,  Betirement. 

2 .  Without  strength  or  force  of  any  kind ;  weak ; 
ineflEectual:  as,  a  ^imsy  argument. 

Proud  of  a  vast  extent  oi  flimsy  lines ! 

Pope,  Prol.  to  Satires,  1.  94. 
That  style  which  in  the  closet  might  justly  be  called 
flimsy  seems  the  true  mode  of  eloquence  here. 

Goldsmith,  English  Clergy. 
In  reply  csijae  flimsy  and  unmeaning  excuses. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xx. 

=:Syn.  1.  TTnsubstantial,  thin,  slight.— 2.  Feeble,  trivial, 
shallow,  superficial,  frivolous,  foolish,  puerile. 

H.  TO.  1.  A  thin  sort  of  paper  by  means  of 
which  several  copies  of  a  writing  may  be  made 
at  once;  transfer-paper. — 2.  Abank-note,  from 
its  being  made  of  thin  paper.     [Slang.] 

When  a  man  sends  you  the  flimsy,  he  spares  you  the 

flourish.  Dickens. 

flinch^  (flinch),  V.  i.     [Prob.  a  nasalized  form 

(perhaps  influenced  by  blench^)  of  ME.  flecchen: 

see  fletch^.'i    1.  To  give  way  to  fear  or  to  a 
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sense  of  pain ;  shrink  back  from  anything  pain- 
ful or  dangerous ;  manifest  a  feeling  or  a  fear 
of  suffering  or  injury  of  any  kind ;  draw  back 
from  any  act  or  undertaking  through  dread  of 
consequences ;  shrink ;  wince :  as,  the  pain  was 
severe,  but  he  did  not  flinch. 

They  [Moskito  Indians]  behave  themselves  very  bold  in 
fight,  and  never  seem  to  flinch  nor  hang  back ;  for  they 
think  that  the  white  men  with  whom  they  are  know  bet- 
ter than  they  when  it  is  best  to  fight. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  I.  8. 

He  [Stuy  vesant]  was  never  a  man  to  flinch  when  he  foun  d 
himself  in  a  scrape  ;  but  to  dash  forward  through  thick 
and  thin,  trusting,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  to  make  sSl  things 
straight  in  the  end.  Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  269. 

The  mere  holiday-politician  .  .  .  flinches  from  his  du- 
ties as  soon  as  those  duties  become  difilcult  and  disagree- 
able. Macaulay,  Sir  William  Temple. 

2.  In  croquet,  to  allow  the  foot  to  slip  from  the 

ball  in  the  act  of  croqueting, 
flinch^  (flinch),  v.  t.    Same  as  flense. 
flincher  (flin'cW),  to.    One  who  flinches. 

Believe  't,  sir. 

But  make  this  good  upon  us  you  have  promis'd. 

You  shall  not  find  n^fiinchers. 

Fletcher  (ami  others).  Bloody  Brother,  ii.  2. 

flinching  (flin'ching),  n.  In  ship-building,  same 
as  snape. 

flinchingly  (flin'ching-li),  adm.  In  a  flinching 
manner. 

flinder^  (flin'dfer),  to.  [Also  dial.  (Sc.)^e«^'; 
<  Norw.  flmdjra,  dial,  flingra,  a  thin  slice  or 
splinter,  esp.  of  stone,  dial,  flimter,  a  crumb, 
fragment  (of.  fa/ra  i  flintpr,  fljuga  i  flmt,  Dan. 
springe  i  flint,  go,  fly,  or  spring  to  flinders, 
used  fig.,  burst  with  rage ;  verb  refl.  flindrast, 
flintrast,  splinter,  shiver,  go  to  flinders).  Cf. 
D.  flenters,  rags,  tatters,  and  see  flint,  flints. 
There  is  no  connection  with  (3-.  dial,  flinder, 
flinter,  Gr.  flitter,  spangle,  tinsel,  flittem,  glit- 
ter, Dan.  Sw.  flitter,  tinsel.]  A  splinter ;  a  thin 
slice;  a  small  piece  or  fragment:  usually  in  the 
plural. 

His  bow  and  his  broad  arrow 
Ijoflinders  flew  about. 
Robin  Hood  and  the  Beggar  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  191). 
They  gar'd  it  a'  in  flinders  flee. 

Jock  0'  the  Side  (Child's  Ballads,  VI.  86). 
The  tough  ash  spear,  so  stout  and  true. 
Into  a  thoVLBSJid  flirulers  flew. 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  iii.  6. 

flinder^  (flin'dfer),  «.  i.  [Sc;  cf.  D.  vlinder,  a 
butterfly.]  To  flirt;  run  about  in  a  fluttering 
maimer.    Jarmeson. 

fllndermouset  (flin'dfer-mous),  to.  ;  ^\.flindermice 
(-mis).  [<  late  ME.  flyndermouse ;  <  flinder  (of. 
D.  vlinder,  a  butterfly:  see  flmder^)  +  mouse; 
perhaps  a  var.  of  flittermouse,  q.  v.]  A  bat: 
same  3.S  flittermouse. 
Thenne  cam  .  .  .  theylj/nff^mtowsand  the  wezel. 

Caxtan,  Eeynard  the  Fox  (1481)  (ed.  Arber),  p.  112. 
One  face  was  attyred  of  the  newe  fashion  of  womens 
attyre,  the  other  face  like  the  olde  arraye  of  women,  and 
had  wynges  like  a  backe  ov  flyndermowse, 

MS.  Ba/rl.,  486,  f.  77.    (HaZliwell.) 

Flinders  bar  (flin'd6rz  bar).  [So  called  from 
its  inventor:  see  Flindersia.']  Naut.,  an  ap- 
pliance for  correcting  a  part  of  the  local  de- 
viation of  the  compass-needle  on  shipboard, 
consisting  of  a  soft  iron  cylinder,  generally 
two  or  three  inches  in  diameter,  placed  ver- 
tically in  front  or  in  the  rear  of  the  compass- 
binnacle  at  such  a  distance  as  may  be  required. 
Besides  helping  to  correct  the  semicircidar  de- 
viation, it  tends  to  lessen  the  heeling-error. 

Flindersia  (flin-der'si-a),  TO.  [NL.,  so  called  af- 
ter Captain  M.  Flinders,  B.  N.  (died  1814),  who, 
accompanied  by  the  botanist  Robert  Brown,  ex- 
plored the  coast  of  Australia  in  the  beginning 
of  the  19th  century.]  A  genus  of  tall  timber- 
trees  of  Australia,  of  the  natural  order  Melia- 
cece,  and  allied  to  the  mahogany.  The  wood  of  F. 
Oreavesii  is  very  hard  and  durable,  and  is  used  in  house- 
building. F.  australis,  the  ash  or  beech  of  Queensland,  is 
largely  used  for  staves.  F.  Oxleyana  is  known  as  white 
teak  or  yellow-wood,  and  furnishes  a  yellow  dye.  AH 
have  a  woody  capsule  covered  with  sharp-pointed  tuber- 
cles, which  is  used  by  the  natives  as  a  rasp  in  preparing 
roots,  etc.,  for  food. 

fling  (fling),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  flwng,  ppr.  fling- 
ing. [<  MB.  flyngen,  flengen  (with  strong  pret. 
flang,  flong),  tr.  fling,  usually  intr.  hasten,  fly, 
rush,  also  strike  (at),  <  leel.  flengja,  whip, 
ride  furiously,  =  Sw.  flanga,  romp,  ride  furi- 
ously, a  derived  sense  of  OSw.  flsnga,  strike, 
Sw.  dial,  flanga,  strike,  hack,  strip  bark  from 
trees,  =  Norw.  flengja,  slash,  gash,  cut,  esp. 
with  violence,  =  Dsm.flienge,  slash,  gash;  hence 
the  noun,  Sw.  fldng,  agitation,  violent  exercise, 
=  Norw.  fleng^  ='Dan.  flcmge,  a  slash,  gash; 
cf.  the  adverbial  phrase,  Sw.  i  flang  =  Norw. 
ifleng  =  Dan.  i  flang,  at  random,  indiscrimi- 
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nately.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  throw,  cast,  or  hurl- 
especially,  to  throw  with  force,  violence,  or 
swiftness,  with  ardor,  vehemence,  disdain  iin. 
patience,  or  indifference:  as,thewavesj(fe»8^the 
ship  upon  the  rocks;  his  antagonist /wj him 
to  the  ground;  to  fling  a  sarcasm  at  an  oppo- 
nent ;  ihey  flung  themselves  suddenly  upon  the 
enemy;  to  fling  a  penny  to  a  beggar. 

He  .  .  .  raft  him  al  his  song 
And  eke  his  speche,  and  out  at  dore  him  flang  [var.  slrnm 
i.  e.,  slungl.  ^' 

Chaucer,  Manciple's  Tale  (ed.  Tyrwhitt),  1. 17254. 
Who  loves  the  king,  and  will  embrace  his  pardon 
Fling  up  his  cap,  and  say  —God  save  his  majesty'' 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  jv.  8. 

Another  time  my  horse  Calamity  ;!Mmsr  me  over  his  head 

into  a  neighboring  parish,  as  if  I  had  been  a  shuttlecock. 

Sydney  Smith,  in  Lady  Holland,  vil! 

Once  more,  on  gay  St.  Crispin's  day. 

Fling  out  your  blazoned  banner  I 

Whittier,  The  Shoemakers. 
The  bell 
iiVtmiff  out  its  sound  o'er  night  or  day. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  III.  187. 

2.  To  throw  aside  or  off,  as  a  burden. 

You  likewise  will  do  well. 
Ladies,  in  entering  here,  to  cast  &ni  fling 
The  tricks  which  make  us  toys  of  men.    . 

Tennyson,  Princess,  il 

To  fling  off.   (a)  To  baffle  in  the  chase ;  defeat  of  prey 

(!>)  To  get  rid  of.  .         '   ' 

You  flung  me  of,  before  the  court  disgrac'd  me, 

When  in  the  pride  I  appear'd  of  all  my  beauty. 

Fletcher  (and  another),  False  One,  iv.  2. 
To  fling  one's  self  out  or  about,  to  flounce  out  or 
about;  dash  out,  as  in  anger  or  rage.— To  fling  out,  to 
utter  or  speak  violently  or  recklessly:  as,  to  fling  out 
hard  words  against  another.— To  fling  the  bead,  to 
throw  up  the  head  with  a  violent,  contemptuous,  or  angry 
motion. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  act  by  throwing  in  some 
particular  way ;  discharge  a  missile,  or  some- 
thing analogous  to  a  missile. 

Thou  sitt'st  upon  this  ball 
of  earth,  secure,  while  death,  that  ^{71^8  at  all, 
Stands  f^m'd  to  strike  thee  down. 

(iviarles,  Emblems,  i,  7. 
I  and  my  Cloe  take  a  nobler  Aim : 
At  human  Hearts  we  fling,  nor  ever  miss  the  Game. 

Prior,  Cloe  Hnnthig. 

2t.  To  aim  a  blow,  as  with  a  weapon ;  let  fly. 

He  .  .  .  flwng  at  hym  fuersly  with  a  ^ne  swerde. 

Destruction,  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  1.  6268. 

3.  To  hasten ;  fly ;  rush. 

Messagers  covne  flyng 
Into  the  halle  before  the  kyng. 

King  Alisaunder,  1. 1166. 

Then  starting  up,  down  yonder  path  he  flwng. 
Lest  thou  hadst  miss'd  thy  way. 

Fletcher,  Faithful  Shepherdess,  iii.  1. 
This  denunciation  is  eagerly  caught  up  by  the  public : 
away  they  fling  to  propagate  the  distress. 

Goldmiith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  cviL 

4.  To  start  away  with  a  sudden  motion,  as  in 
token  of  displeasure;  rush  away  in  anger. 

fifor  hir  son  sha  ganfiyng, 
In  rage  as  a  lyonesse. 

Legend  o/St.  Alexius,  1. 1084. 

Alas,  kind  lord  I  ' 

^e'%  flung  in  rage  from  this  ungrateful  seat 

Of  monstrous  friends.  Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  iv.  2. 

She  [Lady  Townshend]  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears  and 

rage ;  told  him  she  now  believed  all  his  father  and  mother 

had  said  of  him ;  and  with  a  thousand  other  reproaches 

flung  upstairs.  Walpole,  Letters,  IL  61. 

Tom  flvmg  out  of  the  room,  and  slammed  the  door  after 

him.  George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  n.  i. 

5.  To  fly  into  violent  and  irregular  motions; 
flounce ;  throw  out  the  legs  violently,  as  a  horse ; 
kick. 

Being  fastned  to  proud  Coursers  coUers, 
That  fight  and/ijM,  ft  [willo-wort]  will  abate  their  chol- 
ers.  Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  1.  3. 

This  is  but  to  fling  and  struggle  under  the  inevitable 
net  of  God,  that  now  begins  to  inviron  you  round. 

Milton,  On  Def.  of  Humb.  Eemonst. 
The  beasts  began  to  kick  sjiA  fling. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  IL  li.  833. 

6.  To  utter  harsh  or  abusive  language;  up- 
braid; sneer:  as,  she  began  to  flout  and /K«^. 

fling  (fling),  TO.  l<  fling,  V.']  1.  A  throw;  a  east 
from  the  hand. — 2.  Entire  freedom  of  action; 
wild  dash  into  pleasure,  adventure,  or  excite- 
ment of  any  kind ;  enjoyment  of  pleasure  to  toe 
fuU  extent  of  one's  opportunities. 

Give  me  my  fling,  and  let  me  say  my  say. 

renns/son,  AylmersFieia. 

He  has  seen  the  world  and  had  hU  fling  at  Paris. 

T.  Winthrop,  Cecil  Dreeme,  1. 

I  tell  you,  don't  think  of  marrying— why  shotdd  yon 
marry?- but  just  have  your  flvi^  and  get  a  Mt'e  ™' 
while  you  can.  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Poor  Gentleman,  xiiv. 
3.  A  lively  Scotch  country-dance;  a  reel  or 
hornpipe,  especially  of  the  kind  called  the  Mtg'i' 
landflmg,  usually  danced  by  one  person. 
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We  saw  the  Highlanders  dancing  the  Jivng  to  the  music 
of  the  bagpipe  in  the  open  street.  Noll,  Tour,  p.  1. 

So  he  stept  right  up  before  my  gate, 
And  danced  me  a  saucy  ^i7W7. 

Hood,  The  Last  Man. 
4,  A  gibe ;  a  sneer ;  a  sarcasm ;  a  severe  or  con- 
temptuous remark. 

He  had  a  Fling  at  your  Ladyship  too. 

Congreve,  Way  ol  the  World,  iii.  5. 
Sbakespear  has  very  sly  Jlmgs  at  this  unnatural  manner 
of  thinking  and  writing. 

Ooldemith,  Sequel  to  APoetioal  Scale. 

5t.  A  slight,  trifling  matter:  in  the  following 
proverb : 

England  were  but  &fiing, 
Save  for  the  crooked  stick  and  the  gray  goose  wing. 

Fuller,  Worthies,  Berkshire. 
Full  fling,  at  the  utmost  speed ;  recklessly. 

A  man  that  hath  taken  his  career,  and  runs  fiUl  Jling 
to  a  place,  cannot  recoil  himself,  or  recall  his  strength  on 
the  sudden.  Bev.  T.  Adame,  Works,  I.  237. 

fling-dustt  (fling'dust),  n.  [<  flmg,  v.,  +  obj. 
dusf]  One  who  kicks  up  the  dust;  a  street- 
walker: a  term  of  contempt  applied  to  a  woman 
of  low  character.    Beau,  and  Fl. 

flinger  (fling '6r),  n.  1.  One  who  flings;  a 
thrower,  jeerer,  etc. 

And  as  a  Curre,  that  cannot  hurt  the  flinger. 
Flies  at  the  stone  and  biteth  that  for  anger, 
Goliah  bites  the  ground. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Eartas's  Weeks,  il.,  The  Trophies. 

2.  One  who  dances  a  fling.     [Scotch.] 

That's  as  mucMe  as  to  say  that  I  suld  hae  minded  you 
was  Aflvnger  and  a  fiddler  yoursell.  Scott,  Pirate,  ix. 

flinging-tree  (fling 'ing-tre),  n.  [So.  JHngin- 
tree;  ^flinging,  ppr.  ot  fling,  v.,  +  free.]  1.  A 
piece  of  timber  hung  as  a  partition  between 
horses  in  a  stall.     [Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.]  — 

3.  A  flail ;  properly,  the  lower  part  of  a  flail. 
[Scotch.] 

The  thresher's  ■vr^axy  flingin-tree 
The  lee-lang  day  had  tired  me. 

Burns,  The  Vision,  i. 

flinking-comb  (fling'king-kom),  n.  A  comb  for 
the  toilet-table.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

flint  (flint),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME,,  flint,  <  AS.  i^ni, 
flint,  and  in  general  a  rock,  =  Sw.  flinta  =  Ban. 
flint  =  MLGr.  vlims  =  OHG.  flms,  MHGr.  vUns, 
Gr.  dial.  jUns,  flint;  perhaps  =  Grr.  irXivBog,  a 
brick:  sea  plinth.  Perhaps  ult.  connected  with 
fiinder^  (Norw.  flinter,  a  fragment,  etc.):  see 
jUnder^.  Hence  OF.  flin,  a  stone  used,  like 
emery,  in  polishing  Imives;  and  prob.  Dan. 
fiint  =  Sw.  flint  (in  comp.),  Gt.  flinte  (whence 
Bohem.  and  Pol.  flinta,  Lett.  pUnte),  a  gun :  see 
ftint-loek.']  1,  n.  1.  Aformof  silica,  somewhat 
allied  to  chalcedony,  but  more  opaque,  and  with 
less  luster,  it  is  usually  of  a  light-gray  or  brownish 
color.  It  has  a  peculiarly  well-marked  conchoidal  frac- 
ture, and  can  easily  be  broken  up  into  fragments  having 
sharp  cutting  edges.  For  this  reason,  and  because  of  its 
hardness,  which  is  proverbial,  flint  was  most  extensively 
used  in  prehistoric  times  for  all  kinds  of  cutting  imple- 
ments. The  use  of  flint  as  a  means  of  striking  fire  with  a 
steel,  and  especially  as  a  part  of  the  once  almost  universally 
used  musket-lock,  is  well  known.  Flint  occurs  in  large 
quantity  in  the  form  of  nodules,  and  even  sheets  or  beds, 
in  the  chalk  ot  England  and  France,  and  has  been  formed 
by  the  slow  replacement  ot  carbonate  of  lime  by  silica 
held  in  solution  in  water.  It  is  abundant  in  the  United 
States,  generally  in  massive  forms.  The  exterior  of  most 
flints  is  ot  a  lighter  color  than  the  interior,  this  difference 
being  caused  by  a  rearrangement  of  the  particles  ot  the 
silica. 

Then  he  tooke  up  the  Eldridge  sworde, 
As  hard  as  aay  flint. 

Sir  Catiline  (Child's  Ballads,  III.  180). 

The  old  chief  .  .  .  slowly  shapes,  with  axe  of  stone. 
The  arrow-head  from  flint  and  bone. 

Whittier,  Mogg  Megone,  ii. 

2.  A  piece  of  flinty  stone  used  for  any  pur- 
pose, as  for  striking  fire  in  a  flint-look  musket 
or  otherwise,  or  in  the  form  of  an  implement. 
See  cut  midei  flint-hck. 

Ac  [but]  hew  fyre  at  aflynte  fowre  hundreth  wyntre, 
Bot  thow  haue  towe  to  take  it  with  tondre  or  broches, 
AI  thi  laboure  is  loste  and  al  thi  longe  trauaille. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xvii.  244. 

Prometheus  first  struck  the  flints,  and  marvelled  at  the 
spark.  Bacon,  Advancement  ot  Learning,  ii.  212. 

So  stubborn  flints  their  inward  heat  conceal, 
Till  art  and  force  th'  unwilling  sparks  reveal. 

Congrene,  To  Mr.  Dryden. 

The  place  seems  to  be  devoted  to  the  making  of  flints. 
B.  Taylor,  Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  299. 

3.  Figuratively,  something  very  hard  or  obdu- 
rate :  as,  he  was  Jlint  against  persuasion. 

He  hath  a  tear  for  pity,  and  a  hand 

Open  as  day  for  melting  charity ; 

Yet  notwithstanding,  being  incens'd,  he's  flint. 

Shale.,  2  Hen.  iV.,  iv.  4. 
JJry  fllat,  in  Uather-maldng.    See  the  extract. 

P^y  flint  is  a  thoroughly  dry  hide  that  has  not  been 
""ted.  C.  T.  Davis,  Leather,  p.  64. 
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Uomor  of  flints,  a  solution  of  flint  or  silica  in  potash.— 
To  fix  one's  flint.  See  fix.— To  skin  a  flint,  to  act  with 
extreme  closeness  or  meanness  in  regard  to  money  raatr 

II.  a.  X.  Made  or  composed  of  flint.— 2. 
Hard  and  firm,  as  if  made  of  flint:  as,  flA,nt 
corn  OT  jUnt  wheat.-pUnt  implements,  in  arctimol., 
implements  used  by  man  before  the  use  of  metals,  so  called 
because,  although  occasionally  found  of  granite,  jade,  ser- 
P™'.ine,  jasper,  basalt  and  other  hard  stones,  those  first 
studied,  as  well  as  the  most  numerous  examples,  are 
formed  of  flint.  They  consist  of  arrow-heads,  ax-heads  or 
celts,  lance-heads,  knives,  wedges,  etc.  Flint  implements 
have  been  found  in  many  regions  [of  the  globe ;  often,  as 
in  the  Somme  valley  in  France,  in  apparently  upheaved 
beds  of  drift,  and  in  connection  with  the  remains  of  extinct 
species  of  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  other  mammals, 
whence  man's  existence  on  the  globe  at  a  geological  period 
anterior  to  the  present  has  been  infeiTed.  Flint  imple- 
ments are  still  used  by  some  savage  tribes. 
flintamentosa  (flin"ta-men-t6'sa),  n.  A  name 
given   in   Australia  "to   the   tree    FUndersia 


flintedt  (flin'ted),  a.     [<  flint  +  -e(J2.]    Hard- 
ened; cruel.    Da/oies. 
Also  we  the  byrthplace  detest  otfiinted  Vlisses. 

Stanihurst,  ^neid,  iii.  279. 

flint-glass  (flint'glfts),  n.  A  variety  of  glass 
in  which  the  siUoa  is  combined  with  oxid  of 
lead  in  greater  or  less  quantity.  The  larger  the 
amount  of  lead  the  higher  the  specific  gravity  and  the 
refractive  power,  and  the  greater  the  brilliancy  of  the 
product.  Flint-glass  is  often  called  crystal  glass,  or  simply 
crystal,  while  some  limit  the  name  flint-glass  to  the  va- 
riety specially  made  for  optical  purposes.  Besides  the 
oxid  of  lead,  potash  is  an  essential  ingredient  of  flint-glass 
or  crystal.  Analyses  of  different  kinds  of  crystal  show 
the  presence  of  from  28  to  37  per  cent,  of  oxid  of  lead,  14 
to  17  of  potash,  and  62  to  69  of  silica.  The  flint-glass  of 
Guinand,  used  for  optical  purposes  and  generally  admit- 
ted to  be  of  unrivalled  excellence,  contains  about  43  per 
cent,  of  oxid  of  lead  and  12  ot  potash.  The  brilliancy  of 
crystal  glass  fits  it  for  use  for  ornamental  purposes,  and 
especially  for  the  most  showy  and  expensive  table-ware. 
The  characteristic  luster  and  sparkle  due  to  the  high  re- 
fractive power  of  the  material  is  brought  out  by  cutting 
and  polishing,  exactly  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  gems. 
Owing,  however,  to  its  softness,  crystal  glass  is  easily 
scratched  by  careless  handling  and  dulled  by  wear.  The 
name  flint-glass  originated  in  the  fact  that  the  silica  first 
used  in  England  for  the  manufacture  of  this  article  was 
derived  from  flints.  An  essential  requisite  for  good  flint- 
glass  is  purity  ot  the  materials  employed,  and  the  forms 
of  the  furnace  and  of  the-melting-pots  are  peculiar.  Great 
technical  skill  is  required  for  the  production  of  the  best 
kind  ot  glass  for  optical  purposes.  See  glass,  strass,  and 
Una. 

flint-heartt  (flint'hart),  a.  Same  a,s flint-hearted. 

Under  the  conduct  of  Great  Soliman, 
Have  I  ben  chief  commander  of  an  host. 
And  put  tlie  flint-hea/rt  Persians  to  the  sword. 

Kyd  (?),  Soliman  and  Perseda, 

flin'fc-Iiearted  (flint'har''''ted),  a.  Hard-hearted ; 
cruel. 

"Oh,  pity,"gan  she  cry,  "flint-hearted  boy." 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  I.  95. 

flintiness  (flin'ti-nes), ».  The  quality  of  being 
flinty;  hardness;  cruelty. 

The  more  I  admire  your  flintiness: 
What  cause  have  I  given  you,  illustrious  madam. 
To  play  this  strange  part  witli  me  ? 

Fletcher  (antf  anotherl),  Nice  Valour,  i.  1. 

flint-knacker  (flint'nak'*'6r),  n.    Same  as  flint- 
knapper. 
flint-knapper  (flint' nap ''fer),  n.    A  workman 
who  breaks  or  chips  flints  to  desired  forms. 

During  a  recent  journey  through  Epirus  I  was  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  observe  in  a  street  of  Janina  an  old  Albanian 
flint-knapper  practising  his  truly  elegant  art. 

A.  J.  Evans,  ipvx.  Anthrop.  Inst.,  XVI.  65. 

flint-knapping  (flint'nap*ing)>  n.  and  a.  I.  n. 
The  act  or  method  of  breaking  or  chipping 
flints  to  desired  forms,  in  modern  practice  the 
lumps  or  nodules  of  flint  are  broken  into  pieces  of  mod- 
erate size  by  means  of  light  blows  with  a  square  hammer, 
and  these  pieces  are  then  split  and  shaped  by  scaling  or 
flaking  them  off  by  means  of  blows  of  nicely  adjusted  force 
and  direction  with  a  pointed  hammer. 

II.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  art  of  flaking  and 
shaping  flints. 

At  present  the  chief  site  of  flint-knapping  industry  is 
Valona  and  its  neighborhood. 

A.  J.  Evans,  Jour.  Anthrop.  Inst.,  XVI.  66. 

flint-lock  (flint'lok),  n.  1 .  A  gun-lock  in  which 
fire  is  produced  by  a  flint  striking  the  hammer, 


Manton  Flint-lock  Fowling-piece. 
a.  hammer ;  {.  gash-pan,  or  pan ;  <^,  touch-hole ;  d,  flint ;  «,  i,  cocks. 
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and  igniting  the  priming  in  a  receptacle  called 
the  pan.  The  match-lock  was  superseded  by 
the  flint-look,  which  is  now  superseded  by  the 
percussion-lock. —  2.  A  gun,  especially  a  mus- 
ket, having  a  flint-lock. 

A  pair  ot  the  best  pattern  flint-locks,  well  made  and  fin- 
ished, were  well  worth  the  £7  paid  for  their  manufacture. 
W.  W.  Ch-eener,  The  Gun,  p.  83. 

flint-mill  (flint'mil),  n.  1.  la  pottery-manvf. , 
a  mill  in  which  burned  and  crushed  flints  are 
ground  to  powder  for  mixing  with  clay  to  form 
slip  for  porcelain.  The  mill  has  a  pan  with 
a  bottom  of  quartz  or  feldspar  blocks,  and  run- 
ners of  silioious  stone. —  2.  In  mining,  an  old 
safety  device  for  producing  light,  consisting 
of  a  wheel  of  which  the  periphery  was  studded 
with  flints,  which,  when  the  wheel  revolved, 
struck  against  a  steel  and  emitted  a  quick  suc- 
cession of  sparks.  Such  sparks  do  not  ignite 
fire-damp.    E.  S.  Knight. 

The  clumsy  and  unsafe  "  safety  "  lamp,  which  will  soon 
be  numbered,  with  the  flint-mill,  among  the  relics  ot  the 
past.  Hospitalier,  Electricity  (trans.),  p.  248. 

flint-paring  (flint'par"ing),  n.  The  practice  of 
a  skinflint;  parsimony. 

Much  mischief  was  done  by  the  mercantile  spirit  which 
dictated  the  hard  chaffering  on  both  sides  the  Channel  at 
this  important  juncture ;  for  during  this  tedious  flint-par- 
ing, Antwerp,  which  might  have  been  saved,  was  falling 
into  the  hands  of  Philip. 

Motley,  United  Netherlands,  I.  323. 

flint-rope  (flint'rop),  n.  A  kind  of  glass-rope ; 
the  stem  of  a  glass-sponge,  as  Hyalonema  sie- 
ioldi. 

flints  (flints),  n.  pi.  [Prob.  akin  to  flinder^ 
(NoTW.  flmter,  flint,  etc.):  see  flinderi-.}  Ref- 
use barley  in  making  malt.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
flint-sponge  (flint'spunj),  n.  The  sponge  Hy- 
alonema ndrabilis,  found  at  Yenoshima,  on  the 
coast  of  Japan.  Also  called  sponge-glass. 
flintstone  (flint'ston),  n.  A  hard  sificious  stone ; 
flint. 

Like  wood  he  sprang  the  castell  about. 
On  the  rock  o'  the  hi&ck  flintstane. 

BosTtwr  Hafmund  (Child's  Ballads,  I.  257). 
It  is  not  sufficient  to  carry  religion  in  our  hearts,  as  fire 
is  ca.Tvied'ia  flint-stones,  but  we  are  outwardly,  visibly,  ap- 
parently, to  serve  and  honour  the  living  God. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  vii.  22. 

flint'ware  (flint'war),  n.  In  ceram.:  (a)  Pot- 
tery distinguished  by  the  use  of  ground  flints 
mixed  with  the  clay.  (5)  Pottery  having  a  slip 
into  which  ground  flints  enter  for  a  considera- 
ble part  of  its  volume. 

flintwood  (flint'wud^  n.  The  mountain-ash  of 
New  South  Wales,  Eucalyptus pilularis. 
flinty  (flin'ti),  a.  [<  flint  +  -j;i.]  1.  Of  the 
nature  of  flint ;  abounding  in  flint,  or  having  a 
flint-like  quality :  as,  &  flinty  rock ;  &  flinty  frac- 
ture ;  flinty  ground. 

Flinty  rocks  were  cleft.     Congreve,  Tears  of  Amaryllis. 
Each  purple  peak,  each  flinty  spire. 
Was  bathed  in  floods  of  living  fire. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  i.  11. 

2.  Figuratively,  hard  as  flint;  obdurate;  cruel; 
unmerciful:  as,  a ^»^ heart. 

Gratitude 
Throngli  flinty  Tartar's  bosom  would  peep  forth. 
And  answer  tlianks.  Shak.,  All's  Well,  iv.  4. 

How  shall  I  move 
Thy  flinty  heart  my  curse  has  made  me  love? 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  III.  117. 

flipi  (flip),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  flipped,  ppr.  flip- 
ping. [An  attenuated  form  of ^p,q.v.  Hence 
fllUp,  fip\  q.  v.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  fillip;  tap 
Ughtly;  twitch. 

As  when  your  little  ones 
Doe  'twixt  their  fingers  flip  their  cherry  stones. 

W.  Browne,  Britannia's  Pastorals,  ii.  3. 
JA&MQZ^ly  flipping  the  ash  from  his  cigarette. 

Hugh  Conway,  A  Family  Affair,  p.  87. 

2.  To  flick,  as  with  a  whip. —  3.  To  toss  with  a 
snap  of  the  thumb,  or  the  like :  as,  to  flip  up  a 
penny  in  playing  "heads  and  taUs."   [CoUoq.] 

II.  intrans.  To  flap. 

To  sing  their  song  "  I  want  to  hear  the  flipping  ot  the 
angels'  wings."  They  [three  negresses]  not  only  sang  the 
chorus  over  and  over  again,  but  each  time  shook  their 
hands  ...  to  represent  their  flipping. 

London  N&nconiformist,  June  17, 1886. 

When  the  water  had  disappeared,  eight  mackerel  were 
to\mi  flipping  about  the  deck.  Science,  VII.  263. 

To  flip  up,  to  toss  up  a  coin  to  determine  what  shall  be 
done,  etc.    See  I.,  3.    [CoUoq.] 

The  two  great  men  could  flip  up  to  see  which  should 
have  the  second  place.        New  York  Tribune,  Oct.  4, 1879, 

flipi  (flip),  n.  [<  flip\  j;.]  A  fillip ;  a  flick ;  a 
snap. 

Madame  Bovary,  with  the  little  pessimistic  flip  at  the 
end  of  every  paragraph,  is  the  most  personal  of  books. 

Fortnightly  Bev.,  N.  S.,  XLIII.  249. 
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flipl  (flip),  a.  [E.  dial. ;  <yjjpi,  !■.  Ct.flwpant.'] 
Nimble;  flippant.  SalUivell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
flip'-i  (flip),  «.  [Of  dial,  origin;  prob.  <  fiip^,  v., 
but  the  connection  is  not  clear.]  A  mixtiire 
of  which  ale,  beer,  or  cider  is  the  chief  ingre- 
dient, sweetened,  spiced,  made  sometimes  with 
eggs  (see  egg-flip),  and  drunk  hot.  it  is  consid- 
ered essential  to  lieat  the  compound  by  means  of  hot  h'ons 
pinniped  into  the  liquor,  which  gives  a  burnt  taste.  See 
Jiip-dog. 

He  caus'd  the  Jlip  in  mugs  gae  roun' 
And  wine  in  cans  sae  gay. 

Sir  Patrick  Spem  (Child's  Ballads,  III.  340). 
If  you  spent  the  evening  in  a  tavern  (says  John  Adams), 
you  found  the  house  full  of  people  drinking  drams  of  /lip, 
[aud]  toddy,  and  carousing  and  sweai'ing. 

Nineteenth  Century,  XXIII.  97. 

In  those  good  old  days  ...  it  was  thought  best  to  heat 

the  polcer  red  hot  before  plunging  it  into  the  mugs  otjlip. 

C.  D.  Warner,  Backlog  Studies,  p.  18. 

flip-dog  (flip'dog),  m.  An  iron  shaped  like  a 
poker,  used  to  heat  flip  by  plunging  it  while 
red-hot  into  the  liquor. 

Warm  your  nose  with  'Porter's Jiip-dog. 

S.  dudd,  Margaret,  ii.  II. 

flipe  (flip),  n.  [Formerly  also  flype;  prob.  of 
Scand.  origin;  cf.  Dan. /ip,  flap,  a  shirt-collar, 
corner  of  a  handkerchief,  etc.;  Icel.  flipi,  a 
horse's  lip,  =  Sw.  dial,  ^yj,  the  lip.]  1.  Afold; 
a  lap.  [Scotch.] — 2.  The  brim  of  a  hat.  [Prov. 
Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

Good  blew  bonnets  on  their  head ; 
Whicli  on  the  one  side  had  Sijiipe, 
Adorned  with  a  tobacco  pipe. 

Cleland,  Poems,  p.  12. 

3.  A  flake  of  snow.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

flipe  (flip),  V.  t. ;  pret.  aud  pp.  fliped,  ppr.  flip- 
ing.  [Formerly  also  ^jipe;  <  flipe,  n.'i  1.  To 
fold  back ;  turn  up  or  down,  as  a  sleeve,  or  a 
stocking  in  pulling  it  off,  by  turning  it  inside 
out.     [Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

Ifiype  vp  my  sleues  as  one  doth  that  Intendeth  to  do 
gome  thynge,  or  bycause  his  sleues  shulde  not  hange  ouer 
his  handes.  Palsgrave. 

2.  To  rufde  back,  as  the  skin.     [Scotch.] 

The  young  man  .  .  .  playedhispavie,  by^j/iJmtyup  the 
lid  of  his  eyes  and  casting  up  the  white. 

McCrie,  John  Knox,  II.  292. 

flipflap  (flip'flap),  n.  [A  varied  reduplication 
of  flap.  Ci.  flip^.'i  1.  A  continual  light  flap- 
ping; the  repeated  stroke  or  noise  made  by 
the  alternating  movements  of  something  broad, 
flat,  and  limber. —  2.  A  somersault.  [Slang.] 
—  3t.  A  flighty  person.     Davies. 

The  light  airy  Jlipjlap,  she  kills  him  with  her  motions. 
Vanbrugh,  False  Friend,  i.  1. 

4.  A  neuropterous  grub,  the  dobson  or  hell- 
grammite.     fVirginia,  U.  S.] 

flipflap  (flip'flap),  adv.  [<  flipflap,  ».]  With  a 
flapping  noise.     Johnson. 

flipjack  (flip'jak),  n.    Same  aa  flapjack. 

flippancy  (flip'au-si),  n.  [<  flippan{t)  +  -cy.'\ 
Tne  state  or  quality  of  being  flippant;  free  or 
inconsiderate  volubility ;  presumptuous  or  im- 
pertinent trifling  in  speech  or  conduct ;  disre- 
spectful smartness  in  speaking  or  writing ;  pert- 
ness. 

But  this  JHppancy  of  language  proves  nothing  but  the 
passion  of  the  men  who  have  indulged  themselves  in  it. 
Bp.  Hurd,  Works,  V.  vii. 

flippant  (flip'ant),  a.  [With  suffix  -ant,  as  if 
of  L.  origin,  but  due  to  the  ME.  ppr.  suffix 
-and,  -ende  (<  AS.  -ende :  see  -ing^) ;  appar. 
resting  on  flip'^,  but  prob.  <  Icel.  fleipa,  orflei- 
pra,  babble,  prattle,  fleipr,  u.,  babble,  tattle,  = 
Sw.  dial,  ^ejjo,  talk  nonsense.]  If.  Lively  and 
fluent  in  speech;  speaking  freely;  talkative; 
communicative. 

As  for  your  mother,  she  was  wise,  a  most  Jlippant  tongue 
she  had.  Chapman,  All  Fools,  v.  1. 

It  becometh  good  men,  in  such  cases,  to  be  .  .  .  /lip- 
pant  and  free  in  their  speech. 

Barrow,  Sermon  on  Gunpowder  Treason. 

2.  Voluble  and  confident,  without  due  know- 
ledge or  consideration ;  talkative  and  forward ; 
impertinent;  disrespectfully  smart  in  speech 
or  conduct. 

She  was  so  Jlippant  in  her  answers  to  all  the  honest  fel- 
lows that  came  near  her,  and  so  very  vain  of  her  beauty, 
that  she  has  valued  herself  upon  her  charms  till  they  have 
ceased.  Steele,  Spectator,  Ko.  118. 

To  be  Jlippant  about  troubles  is  as  intolerable  as  if  one 
were  to  be  frivolous  about  aldermen. 

P.  Robinson,  Under  the  Sun,  p.  287. 

3.  Of  alight  and  trifling  quality ;  shallow;  pert; 
disrespectful. 

Have  no  regard  to  Sybil's  dress,  liave  none 
To  her  pert  language,  to  her  Jlippant  tone. 

Crabbe,  Works.  IV.  142. 
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Hurried  and  Jlippant  fantasies  are  substituted  for  exact 
and  philosophical  reasoning. 

Story,  Speech  at  Cambridge,  Aug.  31, 1826. 

I  will  not  echo  the  rather  Jlippant  observation  of  Mrs. 
Elisabeth  Montagu,  in  her  Essay  on  Shakespeare,  ...  to 
the  effect  that  the  primary  glory  of  French  dramatists  in 
their  own  eyes  seems  to  be  their  triumph  over  the  diffi- 
culties of  rhyming.     A.  W.  Ward,  Bug.  Dram.  Lit,  1. 110. 

flippantly  (flip'ant-li),  adv.    In  a  flippant  man- 
ner; glibly;  with  pert  volubility. 
With  those  great  sugar-nippers  they  nipp'd  oft  his  flippers. 
As  the  Clerk  very  Jlippantly  termed  his  fists. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  229. 

flippantness  (flip'ant-nes),  n.    Flippancy. 

flipper  (flip'er),  n.  "[<  flip''-  +  -eri.  Cf .  flapper.'\ 
1 .  A  limb  used  to  swim  with,  (a)  The  fin  of  a  flsh. 
(&)  Any  limb  of  a  sea-turtle,  (c)  Tlie  leg,  especially  the  fore 
leg,  of  a  seal  or  walrus,  (d)  The  fore  fin  of  a  cetacean  or  a 
sirenian,  as  a  whale,  a  porpoise,  or  a  manatee,  (e)  The 
wing  of  a  penguin. 

3.  The  hand:  as,  give  us  your  Ripper.  [Slang.] 
— 3.  Part  of  a  scene,  hinged  and  painted  on 
both  sides,  used  in  trick  changes.  [Theatrical 
cant.] — 4.  A  flapjack;  a  kind  of  griddle-cake. — 
ScLuare-fllpper,  the  bearded  seal,  EHgnathus  barbatus. 

flippitt,  «•  \ya,v.  ot  flappet.  Ct.  flip^  and  flip- 
pant.']   A  pert  or  lively  person. 

How  now,  my  wanton  Jlippitt  ? 

Where  are  thy  ging  of  sweetnes  ?  this  is  mettle 

To  coyne  young  Cupids  in. 

A.  Wilson,  Inconstant  Lady. 

flird.1  (flerd),  98.  [Sc,  formerly  also ^2/r(i;  per- 
haps a  particular  use  of  ME.  flerd,  q.  v.]  1. 
Anything  thin  and  insufficient;  any  piece  of 
dress  that  is  unsubstantial.  Jamieson. — 2.  pi. 
Worn-out  clothes.     Jamieson. 

flird^  (flferd),  V.  i.     [Sc. :  see^*,  and  cf .  flArd^.l 

1.  To  gibe;  jeer. 

Sum  sings,  Sum  dances.  Sum  tell  storyis.  .  . 
Sum /iyrds.  Sum  f enyeis ;  and  sum  flatters. 

Dunbar,  Maitland  Poems,  p.  102.    (Jamiestm.) 

2.  To  flutter.    Jamieson. 

flirdie,  flirdy  (fler'di),  a.     [iflird^  +  4e,  -j^l.] 

Giddy ;  unsettled :  often  applied  to  a  skittish 

horse.    Jamieson.     [Scotch.] 
flirdoch  (fler'dooh),  n.     [<  flirdK']    A  little  flirt. 

Jamieson.     [Scotch.] 
flire  (flir),  V.  and  n.    An  obsolete  and  dialectal 

variant  otfleer^. 
flirk  (flerk),  V.  t.    [Formerly  also  fleric;  a  var.  of 

flirt.]     To  throw  or  toss  suddenly;  jerk;  flirt. 

[Now  only  prov.  Eng.] 
flirk  (flferk),  n.     [Formerly  also  fleric;  <  flirlc, 

V.']    A  sudden  throw  or  toss;  a  jerk;  a  flirt. 

[Now  only  prov.  Eng.] 

With  sudden  Jlerk  the  fatal  hemp  lets  go 
The  humming  Flint. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Trophies. 

flirt  (flert),  V.  [Formerly  also  written  flurt; 
of  dial,  origin,  being  associated  in  sense  with 
several  other  words  which  have  the  same  initial 
but  different  final  elements,  namely,  flirlc,  flislc, 
flick^,  throw,  jerk,  etc.,  fl^eri-,  flire,  gibe,  flite, 
scold,  etc.  Cf .  flird^,  perhaps  in  part  the  orig. 
form  of  which ^J-fc  and.^i  are  variations;  cf. 
also  jerk,  jert,  yerle,  etc.,  throw:  all  these  words 
being  more  or  less  dial.,  and  regarded  as  vaguely 
imitative  or  suggestive  of  the  act  they  signify, 
and  in  so  far  prob.  variations  of  one  or  two  orig. 
forms.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  throw  with  a  quick  toss 
or  jerk ;  fling  suddenly  or  smartly,  and  careless- 
ly or  without  aim ;  toss  oft  or  about. 

The  great  event  is  the  catastrophe  of  Sir  John  Bland, 
who  ha-ajlirted  away  his  whole  fortune  at  hazard. 

Walpole,  Letters,  II.  424. 
The  highly  elastic  pedicel  .  .  .  [in  CatasetumSaccatum] 
instantly  Jlirts  the  heavy  disc  out  of  the  stigmatic  cham- 
ber, with  such  force  that  the  whole  poUiniuni  is  ejected. 
Darwin,  Fertil.  of  Orchids  by  Insects,  p.  185. 

2.  To  handle  with  short,  quick  movements; 
make  waving  motions  with. 

Permit  some  happier  man 
To  kiss  your  hand  or  flirt  your  fan. 
Lord  Dorset,  Song,  To  all  you  Ladies  now  on  Land. 
"ihejiirted  fan,  the  bridle,  and  the  toss. 

Cowper,  Hope,  1.  344. 

3.  To  gibe,  jeer,  or  scoff  at ;  flout. 

Is  this  the  fellow 
That  had  the  patience  to  become  a  fool, 
KJlurted  fool,  and  on  a  sudden  break, 
As  if  he  would  shew  a  wonder  to  the  world, 
Both  in  bravery  and  fortune  too  ? 

Fletcher,  Rule  a  Wife,  ill.  2. 

4t.  To  snap  the  fingers  at  derisively. —  5.  To 
scold ;  chide.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

II.  intrans.  1 .  To  move  nimbly ;  run  or  dart 
about;  flutter  restlessly;  actwith  levity  or  gid- 
diness. 

When  we  catch  them  [catfish]  with  a  Hook,  we  tread 
on  them  to  take  the  Hook  out  of  their  Mouths,  for  other- 
wise, in  Jlurting  about,  as  all  Fish  will  when  first  taken. 
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they  might  accidentally  strike  their  sharp  Fins  into  the 
hands  of  those  that  caught  them. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  1. 148. 

Facing  the  room  bai'e-tooted,  with  the  tails  of  his  night- 
shirt fiirting  aa  he  turned. 

B.  L.  Stevenson,  Treasm'e  of  Franchard. 

2.  To  play  at  courtship;  practise  coquettish 
diversions f  engage  in  amatory  pastime;  in  gen- 
eral, to  make  insincere  advances  of  any  kind. 

According  to  Dame  Jooelyn,  Geprge  Washington  flirted 
with  her  just  a  little  bit— in  what  a  stately  and  highly 
finished  manner  can  be  imagined. 

T.  B.  Aldrich,  Bad  Boy,  p.  37. 

Harley  as  we  now  know  had  Jlirted  with  the  Jacobites. 

Leslie  Stephen,  Swift,  % 

3.  To  practise  gibing  or  jeering;  scoff. 

Derided  andjiurted  at  by  divers  of  the  baser  people,  at 
night  we  returned  to  our  Bark.    Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  21. 

flirt  (flert),  n.     [Formerly  also  flurt;  <  flirt,  v.] 

1 .  A  smart  toss  or  cast ;  a  darting  or  sprightly 
motion. 

Indeed  there  may  be  sometimes  some  small  fiurts  of  a 
Westerly  Wind  on  these  Coasts,  but  neither  constant,  cer- 
tain, nor  lasting.  Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  iii.  16. 
When,  with  many  a  Jiirt  and  flutter. 
In  there  stepped  a  stately  raven. 

Poe,  The  Haven. 

This  calmness  seemed  to  enrage  Mr.  Eifingham  not  a  lit. 

tie ;  and  he  put  on  his  cocked  hat  with  ajlirt  ot  irritation. 

J.  E.  Cooke,  Virginia  Comedians,  I.  xil. 

2.  A  contemptuous  remark ;  a  gibe;  a  jeer. 

One  ^irt  at  him,  and  then  I  am  for  the  voyage. 

Fletcher,  Pilgrim,  iii.  1. 
Must  these  smiling  roses  entertain 
The  blows  of  scorn,  and/ir(fi  of  base  disdain? 

Quarles,  Emblems,  iv.  9. 

3.  Qne  who  flirts;  one  who  play s  at  courtship ; 
one  who  coquets  for  pastime  or  adventure :  said 
of  either  sex,  but  riiost  commonly  of  a  woman. 

Ye  belles,  and  ye  Jlirts,  and  ye  pert  little  things, 
Who  trip  in  this  frolicsome  round. 

W.  Whitehead,  Song  for  Eanelagh. 
Several  young  Jlirts  about  town  had  a  design  to  cast  us 
out  of  the  fashionable  world.  Addison,  Guardian. 

General  Tuf  to  is  a  great  Jlirt  of  mine. 

Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  xxv. 

It  is  like  a  Jlirt,  mused  I ;  lively,  uncertain,  bright-col- 

ored.  D.  G.  Mitchell,  Reveiies  of  a  Bachelor,  ii. 

4t.  A  shrewish  woman. 

A  good,  honest,  painful  man  many  times  hath  a  shrew 
to  his  wife,  .  .  .  a  proud  peevish  yi?Vi. 

BuHon,  Anat.  of  Mel. 

flirtation  (fl6r-ta'shon),  n.  [<  flirt  +  -ation.'] 
1.  -A-flirting;  a  quicli  sprightly  motion.  [Bare.] 
—  2.  Playing  at  courtship;  amorous  trifling  or 
adventure. 

I  assisted  at  the  birth  of  that  most  significant  word  flirta- 
tion, which  dropped  from  the  most  beautiful  mouth  in  tlie 
world,  and  which  has  since  received  the  sanction  of  our 
most  accurate  Laureat  in  oneof  his  comedies.  Some  in- 
attentive and  undiscerning  people  have,  I  know,  taken  it 
to  be  a  term  synonymous  with  coquetry :  but  I  lay  hold  of 
this  opportunity  to  undeceive  them,  and  eventually  to  in- 
form Mr.  Johnson  that  Jlirtation  is  short  of  coquetry,  and 
intimates  only  the  first  hints  of  approximation,  which  sub- 
sequent coquetry  may  reduce  to  those  prehminary  articles 
that  commonly  end  in  a  definite  treaty. 

Chesterfield,  quoted  in  Brit.  Essayists,  ci.  210. 

A  propensity  to  Jlirtation  is  not  confined  to  age  or  coun- 
try, and  ...  its  consequences  were  not  less  disastrous  to 
the  mail-clad  Hitter  of  the  dark  ages  than  to  the  silken 
courtier  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  IL  33. 

Or  if,  perhaps,  it  was  only  a  passing  folly,  a  foolish  Uttle 
flirtation,  nothing  serious  at  all  ? 

Mrs.  OUphunt,  Poor  Gentleman,  xxxvii. 

= S3T1.  2.  Flirtation,  Coquetry.  Coquetry  m  ay  be  general : 
as,  she  was  full  of  coquetry.  Flirtation  is  special.  _  Co- 
quetry is  the  result  of  the  love  of  admiration ;  flirtation  is 
more  often  for  the  testing  or  the  exhibition  of  power,  and 
is  generally  venturesome  or  challenging. 
flirtatious  (fler-ta'shus),  a.  [<  flirtati-on  + 
-ons.]    Given  to  flirtation.     [CoUoq.] 

The  naughty  s^nd  Jlirtatious  New  York  girl,  Lilian. 

The  American,  \II.  164- 

flirtationsness  (fl^r-ta'shus-nes),  n.  A  dispo- 
sition or  tendency  to  flirtation  ;  the  habit  of  flirt- 
ing.    [Colloq.] 

A  North  Carolina  girl  of  ingenuous  flirtatiousnesj. 

Atlantic  Monthly,  LVIIL  432. 

flirter  (fler'ter),  n.    One  who  flirts ;  a  flirt, 
flirt-gillt,  flirt-gilliant  (fl^rt'jil,  -jil"i-aii),  «• 

[<  flirt,  n.,  +  gilli,  gillian.]    A  pert,  forward 

girl;  a  light,  wanton  woman. 

Scurvy  knave  !  I  am  none  of  his  Jlirt-gUls.       ,  _   ,.  . 
SAa*.,B.  andJ.,  ii.  4. 

Thou  took'st  me  up  at  every  word  I  spoke. 
As  I  had  been  a  niawkin,  a  fiirt-gillian. 

Fletcher,  The  Chances,  nl.  i- 

flirtigig  (flfer'ti-gig),  11.  [<  flirt  +  gig'^  I  the  -i- 
is  merely  connective.]  A  wanton  or  nu'tmg 
girl. 


flirtingly 

flirtingly  (fl6r'tmg-li),  adv.  In  a  flirting  man- 
ner. 

flisht  (flish),  a.    See  fledge. 

flisk  (flisk),  V.  [E.  dial,  and  So.,  perhaps  a  var. 
of  frisk.  In  sense  o£  fldek^,  perhaps  a  var.  of 
fi,rk  ot  flick\']  l.intrans.  1.  To  fly  about  nim- 
bly; skip;  caper. 

Were  f annes,  and  flappes  of  feathers  fond, 
To  flit  away  the  fiisking  flies. 

Oosson,  Pleasant  Quippes  (1596). 

2.  To  fret  at  the  yoke  or  the  collar. 

Thou  never  braindg't  and  fetch't,  and  ^isHt. 
Burns,  Auld  Farmer's  Salutation  to  his  Auld  Mare. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  flick,  as  with  a  whip. —  2. 

T-o  render  restless;   fret.      [Prov.   Eng.   and 

Scotch.] 

I'ashious  fools  are  easiest  ftisket.  Scotch  proverb. 

flisk  (flisk),  ».     [So.;  <  flisk,  v.'\     1.  A  sudden 

spring  or  turn ;  a  caper ;  a  whim. 

I  never  knew  much  of  that  sort  of  fine  ladies ;  .  .  .  but 
there  is  something  in  Miss  Ashton's  change  .  .  .  too  sud- 
den, and  too  serious,  for  a  mere  Jiisk  of  her  own. 

Scott,  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  xxviii. 

2.  A  bundle  of  white  rods  to  brush  away  cob- 
webs and  dust;  a  whisk.  [Prov.  Eng.] — 3. 
A  comb  with  large  teeth. 

fliskmahoy  (flisk'ma-hoi),  n.  [So.,  also  flisk- 
mahaigo,  a  giddy,  ostentatious  person,  as  adj. 
light,  trivial,  giddy;  appar.  a  capricious  exten- 
sion of  flisk,  taken  as  equiv.  to  flirt.']  A  giddy, 
frisking  girl. 

That  BiWy  fliskmahoy,  Jenny  Kin therout,  has  ta'en  the 
exies.  Scott,  Antiquary,  xxxv. 

flisky  (flis'ki),  a.  [Sc;  <  flisk  +  -i/i.]  Unset- 
tled; fidgety;  whimsical. 

But  never  ane  will  be  so  daft 

As  tent  auld  Johnie's  Jlisky  dame. 

Bogg,  Mountain  Bard,  p.  196. 

flissa  (flis'a),  n.  [Native  name.]  A  sword  with 
a  straight  blade  used  by  the  Kabyles  of  Algeria. 
The  edge  is  usually  curved  slightly,  as  in  the 
yataghan,  while  the  back  is  straight. 

flissat  (flis'at),  n.    Same  as  flissa. 

flit^  (flit),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  flitted,  ppr.  flitting. 
[<  ME.  flitten,  flytten,  flutten,  tr.  remove  (a 
thing)  from  one  place  to  another,  intr.  remove, 
move,  migrate,  depart,  <  leel.  flytja,  tr.  remove, 
carry,  export  or  import,  refl.  fly^aslc,  remove, 
migrate,  =  Sw.  flytta  =  Dan.  flytte,  tr.  remove, 
transfer,  convey,  intr.  remove,  depart.  Prob. 
not  connected  with  loel.  fljota,  AS.  fledtan,  E. 
fieet^,  float,  and  therefore  not  connected  with 
E.  fleets  in  its  later  sense  (MB.  and  mod.  E.) 
of  'hasten';  but^eeil  in  this  sense  and^eei*, 
a.,  and  prob.  flitter'^  and  flutter,  have  affected 
the  modern  use  otflit^,  which  did  not  orig.  im- 
ply swiftness  or  lightness  of  motion.]    I.  trans. 

1.  To  remove  (a  thing)  from  one  place  to  an- 
other; transport;  shift.    [Now  only  Scotch.] 

Then  tho  clerk  Jlyttis  tho  boke  agayne  to  the  south  anter 
noke.  Lay  Folks  Mass  Book,  B.  678. 

Fele  times  have  ioh  fonded  to  Jlitte  it  fro  thougt. 

William  of  Palerne  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  1.  623. 

Wi'  tentie  care  I'll  flit  thy  tether 
To  some  hain'd  [saved]  rig. 
Burns,  Auld  Farmer's  Salutation  to  his  Auld  Mare. 

2t.  To  turn;  move;  set  in  motion. 

Nature  myhty  enclyneth  and  flitteth  the  governementz 
of  thinges.  Chaucer,  Boethius,  iii.  meter  2. 

3.  To  remove  or  dispossess.  [Now  only  Scotch.] 

So  sore  it  sticked  whan  I  was  hit 
That  by  no  craft  I  might  it  flit. 

Rom.  of  the  Rose. 

Scho  may  not  flit  nor  remove  the  tenentis. 

Balfour,  Practioka  (1668),  p.  106. 

n.  intrans.  1.  To  move  along,  about,  or 
away;  remove  from  a  place  or  from  point  to 
point;  go  off  or  about:  generally  with  an  im- 
plication of  suddenness,  swiftness,  or  brevity 
of  movement. 

0  thatt  otherr  dagg 
Toe  Jesu  Crist  to  flittenn 
Inntill  the  land  of  Galile. 

Ormulum,  1. 12764. 

Him  selfe  forced  to  flee  to  the  niountaines,  where  he 
hued  three  months  vnknowne  amongst  the  heardmen, 
fliUvng  vp  and  downe  with  ten  or  twelue  followers. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  386. 
My  brither  has  brought  a  bonnie  young  page. 

His  like  I  ne'er  did  see ; 
But  the  red /its  fast  frae  his  cheek. 
And  the  tear  stands  in  his  ee. 

Lady  Margaret  (Child's  Ballads,  III.  392). 

2.  To  remove  from  one  habitation  to  another. 
[Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

Upon  the  last  of  January  he  flOied  out  of  old  Aberdeen 
with  his  haill  family  and  furniture. 

■   Spalding,  Hist.  Troubles  in  Scotland,  I.  IM. 
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The  fa,rmer  vext  packs  up  his  beds  and  chairs. 
And  all  his  household  stuff,  ... 
Sets  out,  and  meets  a  friend  who  hails  him,  "  What ! 
1  ou  re  flitting ! "  Tennyson,  Walking  to  the  Mail. 

3.  To  move  lightly  and  swiftly;  fly,  dart,  skim, 
or  scud  along :  as,  a  bird  flits  from  tree  to  tree ; 
a  cloud  flits  across  the  moon. 

The  clouds  thatyitf,  or  slowly  float  away. 

Cowper,  Retirement,  1.  192. 
Underneath  the  barren  bush 
Flits  by  the  sea-blue  bird  of  March. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  xei. 
Many  a  change  o'er  the  King's  face  did;!i( 
Of  kmgly  rage  and  hatred  and  despair. 
As  on  the  slayer's  face  he  still  did  stare. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  360. 
_  Now  and  then  a  sheeted  figure  flitted  past  us  and  van- 
ished through  an  inky  archway. 

T.  B.  Aldrich,  Ponkapog  to  Pesth,  p.  226. 
4t.   [Cf .  flitter^.]    To  flutter,  as  a  bird. 

He  cut  the  cord 
Which  fastened  by  the  foot  the  flitting  bird. 

Dryden,  JSneid,  v. 
flitl  (flit),  ».     l<flitl,v.']    A  flitting;  removal. 
[Scotch.] 
Better  rew  sit  [a  staying]  nor  levrjlit  [a  moving]. 

Bay,  Scottish  Proverbs  (2d  ed.,  1678),  p.  363. 
flit^t  (flit),  a.     [A  perversion  ot  fleets,  in  imita- 
tion of  ^il.]    Nimble;  swift. 

And  in  his  hand  two  dartes,  exceeding  flit 

And  deadly  sharp,  he  held. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  iv.  38. 

For  the  flitt  barke,  obaying  to  her  mind. 

Forth  launched  quickly  as  she  did  desire. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  vi.  20. 
flitch  (flich),  n.  [<  ME.  flicdlie,  fliche,  flucche, 
also  without  assibilation  ^fcfce,  fl/yk  (>  B.  dial. 
flicJi^,  fleck^)  =  MLG.  vlicke,  L(J.  flikke  (>  OP. 
flique,  flicque,  fliche,  flische,  P.  fliche),  <  AS. 
fleece  =  Icel.  ^ttj,  a  flitch  of  bacon;  cf.  Icel. 
flik,  a  flap,  tatter,  =  Sw.  flik,  a  lappet,  lobe, 
=  T>a,ii.  flig,  lap,  corner,  lappet;  cf.  Dan. ^fe, 
flikke,  a  patch ;  perhaps  ult.  akin  to  flake^^,  a 
slice,  etc. ;  but  some  of  the  meanings  touch 
those  of  the  words  mentioned  under  fleck^.] 

1.  The  side  of  an  animal  (now  only  of  a  hog) 
salted  and  cured :  chiefly  used  in  the  phrase  a 
flitch  of  bacon. 

And  warn  him  not  to  cast  his  wanton  eyne 
On  gi-osser  bacon,  or  salt  liaberdine. 
Or  dried  flitches  of  some  smoked  beeve, 
Hang'd  on  a  wrythen  wythe  since  Martin's  eve. 
1  Bp.  Hall,  Satires,  iv.  4. 

'Twas  thought  a  sumptuous  Treat, 
On  Birth-Days  Festivals,  or  Days  of  State, 
A  salt,  dry  flitch  of  Bacon  to  prepare. 

Con^reve,  tr.  of  Juvenal's  Satires,  xi. 
While  he  from  out  the  chimney  took 
A  flitch  of  bacon  off  the  hook. 

Swift,  Baucis  and  Philemon. 

2.  A  steak  from  the  side  of  a  halibut,  smoked 
or  ready  for  smoking. —  3.  In  carp.,  a  plank  or 
slab ;  especially,  one  of  several  planks  fastened 
side  by  side  to  form  a  compound  beam. 

Only  the  flitches  taken  from  the  outside  part  [of  the 
teak]  are  available  for  use.  Laslett,  Timber,  p.  118. 

These  [saw]  frames  are  constructed  to  take  two  deals  or 
flitches  instead  of  one.  Ure,  Diet.,  IV.  969. 

Flitch  of  Dunmow,  a  flitch  of  bacon  formerly  present- 
ed by  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Little  Dunmow,  in  Essex, 
England,  to  any  married  couple  who  could  prove  (origi- 
nally at  the  priory)  that  they  had  lived  for  a  year  after 
marriage  in  perfect  harmony,  and  had  never  regretted 
their  union.  The  giving  of  the  flitch  was  fixed  in  1244  as 
a  condition  of  the  tenure,  but  the  first  recorded  instance 
of  its  award  was  in  1445  ;  several  other  regular  presenta- 
tions are  mentioned,  the  last  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  practice  was  revived  in  1865  at 
Great  Dunmow  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  and  the  flitch  has 
since  been  awarded  on  several  occasions. 
And  though  thei  don  hem  to  Donmowe  but  if  the  deuel  help 
To  foiwen  after  the  flicche  [var.  flwichen]  fecche  thei  it 
neuere.  Piers  Ploioman  (B),  ix.  169. 

flitch-beam  (flich'bem),  n.     A  beam  made  of 
two  or  more  flitches  or  planks  fastened  to- 
gether. 
flitchint,  »•  [Dim.  olJUtoh, ».]  Same  &a  flitch,  1. 
Fower  rtiteAins  of  bacon  in  the  chimney. 

MS.  Inventory  of  Goods,  1668. 

flite  (flit),  1}.  i. ;  pret.  and  ^^.flited,  ppr.  fliUng. 
[Also  flyte,  improp.  flight;  <  ME.  fliten  (pret. 
flote,  -p-p.  fliten),  <  AS.  flitan(-pr&t.  flat,  pl.fliton, 
pp.  fliten),  strive,  contend,  dispute,  =  MLGr. 
vliten  =  OHG.  fUean,  MHGr.  vligen,  be  eager, 
apply  oneself,  Gr.  lefleissen  =  Sw.  heflita  =  Dan. 
heflitte,  apply  to,  study,  endeavor.  See  the 
noun.]  To  scold;  quarrel;  brawl.  [Old Eng. 
and  Scotch.] 

A-nother  werknian  that  was  ther  be-side 

Gau  flite  with  that  felthe  that  formest  hadde  spoke. 

William  of  Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2646. 
0  Bell,  why  dost  thou  flyU  and  scome? 
Take  thy  Old  Cloak  about  thee  (Percy's' Keliques,  p.  119). 


flitting 

Dinna  be  flyting  on  the  wee  thing. 

JV.  Macleod,  The  Starling,  ii. 

flite  (flit),  n.  [Also  flyte;  <  ME.  flit.flyt,  strife, 
contention,  <  AS.  flit,  strife,  =  OFries.  flit  = 
MLG.  vUL  LGr.  flit  =  D.  vlijt,  diligence,  assi- 
duity (>  Sw.  flit,  Dan.  flid,  diligence),  =  OHG. 
fliz,  strife,  contention,  diligence,  MHG.  vliz, 
G.  fleiss,  diligence,  assiduity ;  from  the  verb.] 
The  act  of  scolding  or  berating;  a  noisy  quar- 
rel; an  angry  dispute.     [Scotch.] 

I  think  maybe  a  flyte  wi'  the  auld  housekeeper  at  Monk- 
barns,  or  Miss  Grizel,  wad  do  me  some  gude. 

Scott,  Antiquary,  xxxix. 

fliter  (fli'tSr),  n.  One  who  flites  or  scolds.  [Old 
Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

The  Lord  was  not  a  flyter,&  chyder,  an  upbraider,  a  cryer, 
etc.  Rollocke,  On  the  Passion,  p.  500. 

flitter^t  (flit'er),  V.  i.     [<  ME.  Jlytteren,  scatter 
in  pieces.]     To  scatter  in  pieces. 
It  flytteryd  al  abrode. 

Morte  d^ Arthur,  i.  137.    (Halliwell.) 

flitterl  (flit'fer),  ra.  l<  flitter^,  V.I  1.  A  small 
piece  of  anything,  especially  cloth;  a  shred; 
a  tatter;  a  rag:  generally  in  the  plural:  as,  a 
garment  torn  all  to  flitters.  [CoUoq.]  —  2.  A 
minute  square  of  tMn  metal,  used  in  decora- 
tion; collectively,  a  quantity  of  such  squares, 
strong  and  brilliant  colors  are  freely  used,  together  with 
gilt  flitter,  in  the  representation  of  flowering  plants,  foun- 
tains, and  other  devices  [for  window-shades]. 

Beck's  Jour.  Dec.  Art,  Supp.,  II.  40. 

flitter^  (flit'er),  v.  i.  [Appar.  an  attenuated  form 
of  flutter,  q.  v.    Cf .  flatter^,  flittermoiise,  etc.] 

1.  intrans.  1.  To  flutter.    Hogg.    [Scotch.] 
Vnder  such  props,  false  Fortune  builds  her  bowre, 

On  sudden  change,  her  flittering  frames  be  set. 
Where  is  no  way,  for  to  escape  the  net. 

Mir.  for  Mags.,  p.  602. 
Are  the  stiff- wigged  living  figures,  that  still  flitter  and 
chatter  about  that  area,  less  Gothic  in  appearance? 

Lamb,  Old  Benchers. 

2.  To  hang  or  droop.    Halliwell.    [Prov.  Eng.] 
II.  trans.  To  flutter;  move  rapidly  backward 

and  forward. 
Asa  skilful  juggler  flitters  the  cards  before  you. 

Lowell,  Fireside  Travels,  p.  23.'^. 
flitters  (flit'6r),  n.     [<^i«i  +  -ej-i.]    One  who 
flits. 

If  we  be  flitters  and  not  dwellers,  as  was  Lot  a  flitter 
from  Segor,  ...  we  shall  remove  to  our  loss. 

J.  Bradford,  Letters  (Parker  Soc,  1853),  II.  109. 

flitterchack  (flit'6r-chak),  n.  The  ring-ouzel, 
Tardus  torquatus.  J.  W.  B.  Trail.  [Orkney 
islands.] 

flittermouset  (flit'er-mous),  n. ;  pi.  fUttermiee 
(-mis).  [<^ifter2  -t-  mouse  (at.  eqaiv.  flinder- 
mouse  ajidflickermouse),  after  OD.  vleddermuys, 
vledermuys,  vlermuys,  D.  vledermuis — MLG.  vled- 
dermUs  =  OHG.  fledarmUs,  MHG.  vledermaus, 
G.  fledermaus  =  Sw.  flddermus,  a  bat,  <  OD. 
vledderen,  vlederen,  D.  fladderen,  hover,  =  OHG. 
fledaron,  MHG.  vledern,  vladern,  G.  fladdern, 
aecom.  flattern  =  Sw.  fladdra,  flutter,  -f-  OD. 
muys,  D.  muis  =  OHG.  mus,  G.  maus  =  Sw.  mus 
=  E.  mouse :  see  flit^,  flutter,  flatter^,  and  mouse. 
The  older  E.  name  is  reremou^e,  <  AS.  hreremus; 
tat  is  Seand. :  see  reremouse  and  bat^.]  A  bat ; 
a  reremouse ;  a  flindermouse. 

My  ^ne  flitter-mouse, 
My  bird  o'  the  night ! 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  v.  2. 

flittern  (flit'fem),  a.  [Origin  obscure.]  In  tan- 
ning, applied  to  the  bark  of  young  oak-trees,  as 
distinguished  from  that  of  old  trees,  which  is 
called  timber-bark,  and  is  less  valuable  than 
flittern  bark  as  a  tanning  agent. 

flittiness  (flit'i-nes),  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  flitty ;  flightiness ;  eapriciousness ;  levity. 
[Archaic] 

Had  we  but  the  same  delight  in  heavenly  objects,  did  we 
but  receive  the  truth  in  the  love  of  it,  and  mingle  it  with 
faith  in  the  hearing,  this  would  iix  that  volatileness  and 
flittinesse  of  our  memories,  and  make  every  truth  as  in- 
delible as  it  is  necessary.   Bp.  Hopkins,  The  Lord's  Prayer. 

flitting  (flit'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  flifi-,  v.]  1 . 
A  flitting  or  rapid  movement;  a  flying  with 
lightness  and  darting  motions ;  a  fluttering. 

Presently  came  the  faint  sound  of  a  door  opening,  and 
a  flitting  of  other  feet  —  light,  short  steps  that  scaixely 
seemed  to  touch  the  ground. 

Mrs.  OUphant,  Poor  Gentleman,  xvi. 

2.  A  removal  from  one  habitation  to  another. 
[North.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

A  neighbour  had  lent  his  cart  for  the  flitting,  and  it  was 
now  standing  loaded  at  the  door,  ready  to  move  away. 

J.  Wilson,  Margaret  Lindsay. 
Two  flittings  are  as  bad  as  a  fire.    North.  Eng.  proverb. 

3.  Household  effects  in  the  course  of  removal 
from  one  place  to  another.     [Scotch.] 


flitting 

The  schip-men,  sone  in  the  morning, 
Tursyt  on  twa  hors  thare  Jlytting. 

Wyntoum,  viii.  38.  (^Jamieson,) 
A  moonllgllt  flitting,  a  secret  removal  from  a  place, 
as  to  avoid  paying  one's  debts.    [CoUoq.] 

"Depend  npon  it,"  and  he  winked  confidentially,  "he 
will  smell  a  rat,  and  make  a  moorUiffht  Jtitting  of  it,  and 
we  shall  never  hear  of  him  any  more." 

Mrs.  Craik,  Mistress  and  Maid,  xvii. 

flittingly  (flit'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  flitting  manner. 
flitty  (flit'i),  a.    l<flifl  +  -2^1.]    Unstable ;  flut- 
tering.    [Archaic] 

Busying  their  brains  in  the  mysterious  toys 
Of  JlUtie  motion. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Psychathanaaia,  I.  i.  11. 

flixl  (fliks),  n.  [Of  obscure  dial,  origin.  There 
is  nothing  to  connect  this,  as  has  been  sug- 
gested, with  fax,  AS.  feax,  which  means  only 
the  hair  of  the  (human)  head  (see  fax),  or  with 
flax,  AS.  fteax,  which  does  not  mean  either  hair 
or  fur.]  If.  Down;  fur;  especially,  the  fur  of 
a  hare. 

With  hia  loll'd  tongue  he  faintly  licks  his  prey ; 

His  warm  breath  blows  her  Jlix  up  as  she  flies. 

Dryden. 

2.    Fluffiness;  waviness,  as  of  hair  or  fur. 
[Bare.] 

But  she  had  her  great  gold  hair. 
Hair,  such  a  wonder  oijlix  and  floss, 
Freshness  and  fragrance  —  floods  of  it,  too ! 

Browning,  Gold  Hair :  a  Legend  of  Pomic. 

flix^t  (fliks),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.,  <  ME.  flix,  var. 
of  flux,  q.  V.  ]    A  flux. 

And  loo !  a  womman  that  sufTride  theJUx  or  renriyge  of 
blood  twelve  yeer,  cam  to  behynde.      Wyclif,  Mat.  ix.  20. 
What  with  the  burning  fever,  and  the  JHxe, 
Of  sixtie  men  there  scant  returned  sixe. 

Sir  J,  Haririgton,  tr.  of  Ariosto,  xxxiii.  13. 

flixweed  (fliks'wed),  n.  A  species  of  cress,  the 
Sisymbrium  Sophia,  formerly  used  in  dysentery. 
See  fluxweed. 

flot,  ».  [ME.  flo,  abbr.  otflon,  flan,  <  AS.  flan, 
an  arrow:  see ^one.]    An  arrow. 

Robyii  bent  his  joly  bowe, 
Therin  he  set  a  jZo. 
Rohyn  and  Gandelyn  (Child's  Ballads,  Y,  40). 
He  schote  him  to  strenge  dethe  with  wel  kene^. 

5e.  Christopher,  1.  207. 

float  (flot),  V.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  flote;  <  ME. 
flotien,  <  AS.  flotian  (rare),  float,  ^fledtan  (pp. 
*floten)  =  MLG.  vloten,  vlotten  =  E.  fleefi,  float. 
Cf.  OD.  vloten,  vlotten,  D.  vlotten,  intr.  float,  tr. 
cause  to  float,  transport,  =  OHG.  flozzan,  MHG. 
vloezen,  vloetzen,  G.  flossen,  flotzen,  tr.,  float,  in- 
fuse, instil,  =  Icel.  flota,  tr.,  float,  launch.  The 
related  words  are  numerous:  see  the  noun. 
Cf .  F.  flotter  =  It.  fiottare,  float,  also  fluctuate, 
waver,  =  Sp.  jffioior,  float;  F.flot,  m.,  a  wave, 
bUlow,  surge,  a  crowd,  multitude,  the  tide,  a 
float,  =  It.  fiotto,  a  wave,  billow,  flood,  tide, 
fury,  frotto  and  frotta,  a  crowd,  multitude, 
troop ;  P.  flotte,  f .,  a  fleet,  a  float,  a  buoy,  OF. 
flote,  a  fleet,  a  multitude  (>  MB. /ote,  a  mul- 
titude), =  Sp.  flota,  a  fleet,  a  multitude  (>  B. 
flotilla,  q.  v.),  =  Pg.frota,  a  fleet,  etc.:  words 
which  owe  their  origin  to  L.  fluctuare,  rise  in 
waves,  be  driven  hither  and  thither,  waver, 
hesitate,  <  fluctus,  a  wave,  billow,  surge,  com- 
motion, etc.,  but  have  taken  in  part  the  forms 
and  the  senses  ('float,  a  float,  a  buoy,  a  fleet,' 
etc.)  of  the  Teut.  words,  which  are  not  related 
to  the  L.  fluctus-  etc.  see  fluctuate.']  I.  in- 
trans.  1.  To  rest  on  the  surface  of  water  or 
other  liquid,  ■with  or  without  movement ;  more 
commonly,  to  be  buoyed  up  by  water  and  moved 
by  its  motion  alone. 

Thys  tree  aroos  out  of  the  water  and  floted  aboue  the 
water.  Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  165. 

Vespasian  for  a  tryall  caused  divers  to  be  cast  in  [the 
Dead  Sea],  bound  hand  and  foot,  who  Jloted  as  if  supported 
by  some  spirit.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  110. 

The  ark  no  more  now  floats,  but  seems  on  ground. 

Miltm.,  P.  L.,  xi.  860. 

Curzola  does  not  float  upon  the  waters ;  it  soars  above 
'    them.  E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  204. 

2.  To  rest  or  move  in  or  as  if  in  a  liquid  me- 
'  dium;  be  or  appear  to  be  buoyed  up,  moved,  or 
carried  along  by  or  with  the  aid  of  a  surround- 
ing element :  as,  clouds,  motes,  feathers,  etc., 
float  in  the  air;  odors  float  on  the  breeze; 
strains  of  music  float  on  the  wind, 
stretch  their  broad  plumes,  and  flaat  upon  the  wind. 

Pope. 

When  night  fell,  the  music  of  the  city  band  came  floating 

over  the  water.  Froude,  Sketches,  p.  98. 

The  dancing-girls  of  Samarcand 

Float  in  like  mists  from  Fairy-land. 

T.  B.  Aldrich,  When  the  Sultan  Goes  to  Ispahan. 

All  around 
Floated  a  delicate  sweet  scent, 
As  though  the  wind  o'er  blossoms  went. 

WUHam  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  II.  109. 
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With  his  gray  h&ir  floating 
Bound  his  rosy  ample  face. 

Whiltier,  The  Sycamores. 

3.  To  drift  about  fortuitously;  be  moved  or 
carried  along  aimlessly  or  vaguely;  go  and 
come  passively :  as,  a  rumor  has  floated  hither ; 
confused  notions  floating  in  the  mind. 

Every  thing  floats  loose  and  disjointed  on  the  surface 
of  their  mind,  like  leaves  scattered  and  blown  about  on 
the  face  of  the  waters.  if.  Blair,  Works,  II.  ii. 

4.  In  toeaving,  to  pass,  as  a  thread,  crosswise 
Under  or  over  several  threads  ■wdthout  inter- 
secting them.  Thus,  in  twilled  or  diapered  stuff,  a 
thread  of  the  weft  will  float — that  is,  pass  under  or  over 
several  threads  of  the  warp. 

When  either  of  the  white  or  black  threads  disappear  on 
one  side  of  the  cloth,  they  are  not  found  floating  under- 
neath, but  are  being  woven  into  another  cloth. 

A.  Barlow,  Weaving,  p.  104. 


II.  trans.  1.  To  cause  to  float ;  buoy;  cause 
to  be  conveyed  on  the  surface  of  a  liquid:  as, 
the  tide  floated  the  ship  into  the  harbor ;  to 
float  timber  do'wii  a  river. — 2.  To  cover  with 
water;  flood;  irrigate. 

In  some  countries  the  overflow  of  rivers  engenders 
mushromes,  and  namely,  at  Mytilene,  where  (by  report) 
they  will  not  otherwise  g^ow  but  upon  floten  grounds^ 

Hammond,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xix.  3. 

Proud  Pactolusyioate  the  fruitful  lands.  Dryden,  .aineid. 

A  grass  abundant  in  floated  or  irrigated  meadows.  Pryor. 
3.  In  oyster-culture,  to  place  on  a  float  for  fat- 
tening. See  float,  n.,  1  (e). — 4.  In  plastering, 
to  pass  over  and  level  the  surface  of,  as  plaster, 
with  a  float  frequently  dipped  in  water. 

Work  which  consists  of  three  coats  is  called  ^oa(ed:  it 
takes  its  name  from  an  instrument  called  a  float,  which  is 
an  implement  or  rule  moved  in  every  direction  on  the 
plaster  while  it  is  soft,  for  giving  a  perfectly  plane  sur- 
face to  the  second  coat  of  work. 

Workshop  Receipts,  1st  ser.,  p.  122. 

5.  In  ceram.,  to  wash  over  or  cover  with  a 
thin  coat,  as  of  varnish,  or  with  enamel. —  6.  In 
white-lead  making,  to  subject  to  the  process  of 
floating.  &ee  floating,  re.,  4. —  7.  la  farriery, 
to  file,  as  the  teeth  of  horses,  especially  old 
horses. 

The  old  horse  may  be  made  to  live  .  .  .  years  more,  if 
his  front  teeth  are  flled  ...  so  that  the  grinders  can  do 
their  natural  work.  . .  .  Many  an  old  horse  will  renew  its 
life  if  its  teeth  are  floated,  as  the  process  is  called. 

Nem  York  Weekly  Triinme,  Dec.  28,  1886. 

8.  To  set  afloat ;  give  course  or  effect  to ;  pro- 
cure recognition  or  support  for:  used  of  finan- 
cial operations :  as,  to  float  stocks  or  bonds ;  to 
float  a  scheme  by  raising  funds  to  carry  it  on. 

The  floating  of  loans,  which  has  since  risen  to  the  dig- 
nity of  modern  financial  science,  began  to  be  contemplated 
and  undertaken.  Nineteenth  Century,  XIX.  883. 

9.  In  sporting,  to  hunt  by  approaching  with  a 

boat  or  float  at  night :  as,  to  float  deer To  float 

up,  to  solder  the  ends  of  (tin  cans)  inside.  The  can  stands 
on  the  floating-board,  which  is  heated  until  the  solder  runs. 

float  (flot),  n.  [<  ME.  flote,  a  boat,  a  fleet,  < 
AS.  flota,  a  boat,  ship,  also  a  shipman,  sailor, 
=  D.  vloot,  a  fleet,  vlot,  a  float,  raft,  LG.  fleute, 
a  vessel  (see^Mte^),  =  Icel..^oti,  a  float,  raft, 
a  fleet,  =  Sw.  flotta  =  Dan.  flaade,  a  float,  raft, 
a  fleet,  =  OMG.floz,  MHG.  vloz,  Gc.  floss,  a  float, 
raft  (G.  flotte,  a  fleet,  <  F.  flotte,  a  fleet,  which 
is  of  LG.  or  Scand.  origin);  the  related  nouns 
are  numerous,  and  the  forms  mingle ;  all  from 
the  verb  float,  ult.  <  AS.  fledtan,  E.  fleets,  float, 
etc.:  see  float,  v.,  siiiifleet\  v.  In  dgf.  2,  < 
ME.  flote,  <  AS.  flot,  in  prep,  phrases,  to  flote, 
to  the  water,  on  flot  (ace.),  on  flote  (dat.),  on 
the  water,  afloat,  ME.  ore  flote  =  Icel.  a  flot, 
afloti,  afloat,  Sw.  flott,  Da-n.  flot,  D.  vlot  (>  G. 
flott),  a.  and  adv.,  afloat,  floating.  The  F.  A 
flot,  lit.  on  the  wave,  is  an  aecom.  of  the  Teut. 
phrase.  See  afloat.]  1.  That  which  floats, 
rests,  or  moves  on  the  surface  of  water  or  other 
liquid. 

And  for  the  space  of  fifty  leagues  before  we  came  hither 
we  always  found  swimming  on  the  ^mfiotes  of  weedes  of 
a  ship's  length,  and  of  the  bredth  of  two  ships. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  III.  415. 
Specifically — (at)  A  boat. 

There  he  made  a  litel  cote 

To  him  and  to  hiseytoie.      Havelok,  1.  737. 

The  vessel,  gaily,  or  flaate  yt  brought  it  to  Rome  so  many 
hundred  leagues  must  needs  have  ben  of  wonderful  big- 
nesse  and  strange  fabriq.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Nov.  20, 1644. 
(it)  A  fleet. 

Scipen  heo  ther  heo  f unden,  makede  muchel  sso-flot  [var. 
mochel  flote].  Layamon,  1. 193. 

Hamber  king  and  ac  his  fl^ote  [flote].     Layamon,  1. 91. 

The  good  ship  named  the  Primerose  shalbe  Admirall  of 
Vim  flute.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  296. 

(c)  A  collection  of  timber,  boards,  or  planks  fastened  to- 
gether and  floated  down  a  stream ;  a  raft. 
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From  that  city  [Nineveh]  to  Bagdat  they  cairy  on  the 
navigation  with  floats  of  timber  tied  together  on  skins  of 
sheep  and  goats  filled  with  wind. 

Poeocke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  lei 
(d)  A  flshing-fioat.  (e)  A  platform  of  planks  or  other  ma- 
terial, as  a  galvanised  iron  netting  or  something  similar 
on  which  oysters  are  piled  in  fresh  water  to  fatten  for 
marketing.  (/)  A  floating  platform  fastened  to  a  wharf 
or  the  shore,  from  which  to  embark  in  or  land  from  boats 
as  a  landing-place  at  a  ferry.  (<;)  A  cork  or  other  light 
substance  used  on  an  angling-line  to  support  it  and  show 
by  its  movement  when  a  fish  takes  tlie  hook. 

The  flcat  and  quill  to  warn  you  of  the  bit. 

John  Dennys  (Arber's  Eng.  Garner,  1. 168). 

I  .  .  .  was  creeping  cautiously  in  the  freezing  water 
watching  the  tiny  ^oa«  as  it  danced  its  merry  course  along' 
R.  B.  Roosevelt,  Game  Fish,  p.  ii, 
(h)  The  small  piece  of  ivory  on  the  surface  of  the  mercury 
in  the  basin  of  a  barometer,  (i)  The  hollow  metallic  sphere 
of  a  self-acting  faucet,  which  floats  in  the  boiler  of  a  steam- 
engine  or  in  a  cisteiii.  (J  )  An  instrument  used  for  gaging 
streams. 

2.  The  act  or  state  of  floating :  now  only  in  the 
prepositional  phrase  or  adverb  afloat. 

Now  er  alle  on  flote,  God  gif  tham  grace  to  spede. 

Langtoft,  Chron.  (ed.  Hearne),  p.  169. 

Now  is  this  gaily  on  flote,  and  out  of  the  safetie  of  the 

roade.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  II.  134. 

3t.  The  act  of  flowing;  flux;  flood;  flood-tide. 
But  our  trust  in  the  Almighty  is,  that  with  us  couten' 
tions  are  now  at  their  highest  float. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  Pref.,  ix. 

Of  which  kind  we  conceive  the  main  float  and  refloat  of 

the  sea  is,  which  is  by  consent  of  the  universe,  as  part  of 

the  diurnal  motion.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist,  §  907. 

It  were  more  ease  to  stop  the  ocean 

From  floats  and  ebbs  than  to  dissuade  my  vows. 

Ford,  'Tis  Pity,  i.  1. 

4t.  [Cf.  F.  flot,  a  wave:  see  etym.]    A  wave. 

For  the  rest  o'  the  fieet. 
Which  I  dispera'd,  they  all  have  met  again. 
And  are  upon  the  Mediterranean  fl/ite. 
Bound  sadly  home  for  Naples.  Shak.,  Tempest,  i.  2. 

5.  An  inflated  bag  or  pillow  used  to  sustain  a 
person  in  the  water;  a  cork  jacket;  a  life-pre- 
server.— 6.  A  platform  on  wheels,  bearing  a 
group  of  objects  or  persons  forming  a  tableau 
or  scenic  effect,  and  designed  to  be  drawn 
through  the  streets  in  a  procession.— 7.  A 
kind  of  dray  having  the  body  hung  below 
the  axle,  used  for  transporting  heavy  goods. 
— 8.  A  coal-cart. —  9.  A  name  of  various  me- 
chanical tools  and  appliances,  (a)  The  float-board 
of  a  water-wheel,  or  of  the  paddle-wheel  of  a  steamer,  (h) 
In  prime  movers  actuated  by  currents  of  fluid,  that  part 
of  the  machine  on  which  water  or  air  acts  in  producing  its 
impulsive  effect ;  a  vane,  (c)  A  plasterers'  trowel  (usu- 
ally of  wood)  for  spreading  plaster.  Floats  are  of  several 
sorts :  the  hand-float,  which  is  a  short  trowel  which  a  man 
by  himself  may  use  in  spreading  the  plaster  on  lathing: 
the  angle-float,  which  is  used  for  making  angles  in  walls ; 
the  quirk-float,  which  is  used  on  moldings  in  angles ;  and 
the  long  float  or  derby, -v/hich  requires  two  men  to  use  it. 
(d)  A  single-cut  file  for  smoothing,  (e)  A  block  used  in 
polishing  marble.  (/)  A  tool  used  by  shoemakers  to  rasp 
ofli  the  ends  of  pegs,  etc.,  inside  the  boot  or  shoe,  (ff)  An 
apparatus  used  in  tempering  steel  by  means  of  a  stream 
of  water,  (ft)  The  wooden  cover  of  the  sponge  or  tar- 
bucket  used  with  fleld-gun  carriages.  Farrow,  Mil.  Bncyc. 
lot.  pl-  Theat.,  the  footlights :  in  allusion  to 
the  wicks,  which  floated  in  a  trough  filled  with 
oil. — 11.  In  weaving,  especially  of  fancy  fab- 
rics, the  passing  of  a  thread  crosswise  under 
or  over  several  threads  without  intersecting 
them. 

A  flAiat  is  caused  by  the  shuttle  passing  either  above  or 
below  the  thread  or  threads  intended,  consequently  it  is 
not  intersected,  as  it  ought  to  be,  but  floats  loosely  upon 
the  surface  of  the  cloth.  A.  Barlow,  Weaving,  p.  414. 
12.  A  timber  drag  used  for  dressing  off  roads, 
especially  race-courses. — 13.  1ti  zool.:  {a)  In 
Mollusca,  specifically,  the  vesicular  appendage 
of  the  lanthinidse.    See  cut  under  lantMnidse. 

(b)  A  local  name  of  a  discoid  medusa  of  the 
genus  Velella. 

Velella  has  borne  the  name  which  designates  its  mosli 
striking  peculiarity  since  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, on  account,  perhaps,  of  a  somewhat  fanciful  likeness 
to  a  little  sail.  It  is  commonly  called  in  Florida,  where  it 
is  sometimes  very  abundant,  the  rtoat.  _.      _  ,-_ 

Stamd.  Nai.  Hist.,  1. 107. 

(c)  An  air-sac  or  other  light  hollow  or  vesicu- 
lar part  or  organ  which  floats  or  buoys  some 
animals  on  the  water,  as  the  pneumatophore  or 
pneumatocyst  of  a  hydrozoan.  The  large  inflated 
part  of  a  physophoran,  as  the  Portuguese  'n^n-of-war,  la  a 
good  example.  See  paewmMophore,  and  cuts  under  jun«- 
rybia  and  Physalia. 

14.  Same  &b  floater,  4.  -  i,    „ 

floatage,  flotage  (flo'taj),  n.  [<  F.  flom^, 
floatage,  raftage,  <  flotter,  float:  see  float,  v., 
and  -age.]  1.  The  floating  capacity  or  power 
of  anythmg. 

I  should  lighten  the  brig  without  imperilUng  the /on  ■ 

age  power  of  the  timber  in  the  hold.  !,,.„-»  xlil. 

W.C.  Russell,  Sailor's  Sweetheart,  xm- 
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2.  Anything  that  floats  on  the  water;  flotsam. 
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floccus 


floatantf,  a.    See  Jlotcmt. 

floatationf,  n.    See  flotation. 

float-board  (flot'bdrd),  n.  1.  A  board  of  the 
water-wheel  of  imdershot  mills  which  receives 
the  impulse  of  the  stream  by  which  the  wheel 
is  driven. — 2.  One  of  the  paddles  of  a  steamer. 

float-case  (flot'kas),  n.  A  contrivance  for  ele- 
vating bodies  by  the  npward  pressure  of  water 
imder  an  air-tight  metallic  case,  moving  ia  a 
well  or  shaft. 

float-copper  (fl6t'kop"6r),  n.  Copper  in  the 
form  of  fine  particles  carried  away  by  running 
water.    See  float^mineral. 

floater  (flo'tto),  n.    1.  One  who  or  that  which 
floats  or  fluctuates;  a  person  or  thing  in  a 
floating  condition,  literally  or  figuratively. 
Let  not  the  suit  of  Venus  thee  displease— 
Pity  the  Jtoosters  on  th'  Ionian  seas. 

Evsden,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Metamorpn.,  nr. 

2.  One  who  floats,  game.— 3.  A  registering 
float  on  a  graduated  stick,  designed  to  indicate 
a  level  attained  between  periods  of  observation. 
—4.  In  political  slang,  a  voter  who  is  not  defi- 
nitely attached  to  any  party ;  especially,  a  voter 
whose  vote  may  be  purchased.  _[U.  8.] — 5. 
A  dead  human  body  found  floating  in  the  water. 
[U.S.]  —  6.  In  Mississippi  and  Tennessee,  a 
representative  in  the  State  legislature  who  may 
be  elected  indifferently  from  either  of  two  or 
more  counties. 

The  counties  of  Franklin  and  Lincoln  each  shall  have 
one  representative  and  Kfioater  between  them. 

Miss.  Constitution,  1890,  sec.  264. 


ly  invested;  not  appropriated  to  any  fixed  per-  bunch  of  curled  hairs,  as  the  trochanters  of  cer- 
nianent  investment,  as  in  lands,  buildings,  ma-    tain  bees. 

chinery,  etc.,  but  ready  to  be  used  as  occasion  flocculation  (flok-u-la'shgn),  n.  [<.Wj.  floeoulus 
demands;  in  circulation  or  use:  as,  floating  +  -atlon.']  The  act  or'process  of  becoming 
capital  (opposed to ^ed  capital).  SeecopitoZC  floccular;  specifically,  in  cfeem.  and j)%stcs,  the 
—Floating  anchor,  battery,  breaiwater,  bridge,    union  of  small  particles  into  granular  aggre- 


clough,  dam,  debt,  derrick,  dock,  dome,  elevator, 
gage,  harbor,  island,  etc.  See  the  nouns.— Floating 
bricks.  See  bHcl<».— Floating  kidney,  liver,  meadow, 
rib,  etc.  See  the  nouns.— Floating  SCre6&,ia  plastering, 
a  strip  of  plaster  arranged  and  nicely  adjusted  for  guiding 
the  float.  See ^oai,».,  9(c).— The  floatll^  vote,  voters 
collectively  who  are  not  permanently  attached  to  any 

golitical  organization,  and  whose  votes  therefore  cannot 
e  counted  upon  by  party  managers.    [U.  S.] 

floating-board  (flo'ting-bord),  ».  A  plate  of 
east-iron  with  a  ribbed  or  corrugated  under  sur- 
face, but  planed  true  on  top,  employed  in  float- 
ing up  tin  cans.  (See  to  float  up,  imder  float, 
V.  t.)    Also  oallei  floating-plate. 

floating-heart  (flo'ting-haft), ».  Anamegiven     -  ir,',— „         j  j    -^  ii      '  ■        ^   ±l^^    '^    ^^ 
to  species  of  Umnamthemum,  from  their  floating    particle  formed  from  the  union  of  stall  smaller 
cordate  leaves.  particles  by  agitation  m  a  liquid.    Seefloccula- 

floating-island  (fl6'ting-i"land), «.    In cooJceri/,  J^""-  ,„,,-,      n         r,  ^       ,..■., 

a  dish  made  of  cream  or  foiled  custard,  with  flocculence  (flok'u-lens),  n.    [<  floceulent.il. 
—^'^—         ■•  ■■~       -  -     ■■  -       The  state  of  being  woolly  or  flocculent;  adhe- 

sion in  small  flocks  or  Inifts ;  the  condition  of 
containing  floccuU. 

The  reflecting  surfaces  which  give  rise  to  these  (aerial) 
echoes  are  for  the  most  part  due  to  diif erences  of  tempera- 
ture between  sea  and  air.  If,  through  any  cause,  the  air 
above  be  chilled,  we  have  descending  streams  —  if  the  air 
below  he  warmed,  we  have  ascending  streams  as  the  ini- 
tial cause  of  atmospheric  rtoccuience. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XIII.  287. 


gates  or  compound  particles  of  larger  size,  im^- 
der  the  influence  of  a  moderate  agitation  in 
water  or  other  fluid. 

If  we  b^egin  with  a  strong  solution  of  sulphuric,  nitric, 
and  chlorhydric  acids  mixed,  and  follow  through  repeated 
dilutions  as  above  described,  the ^occuZation  and  precipi- 
tation of  the  suspended  material  is  almost  equally  rapid 
for  several  successive  dilutions. 

Amer.  Jour.  So,.,  3d  ser.,  XXIX.  4. 

floccule  (flok'iil),  n.  [<  NL.  flocculus,  dim.  of  L. 
floccus,  a  look  of  wool :  see  flocculus.']  Some- 
thing resembling  a  small  tuft  of  wool ;  specifi- 
cally, in  chem.  and  physics,  a  small  compound 


float-flle  (flot'fil),  n.    See  flle^. 

float-gold  (flot'gold),  n.  Gold  in  the  form  of 
fine  particles  carried  away  by  running  water. 
See  float-mineral. 

float-grass  (flot'gras),  n.  One  of  several  species 
of  grass  frequent  in  wet  meadows,  as  GVyeeria 
fluitans,  Alopecwus  geniculatus,  and  Catabrosa 
aguatica. 

floating  (flo'ting),  n.  1.  The  act  of  support- 
ing one's  self,  or  the  state  of  being  supported 
or  borne,  on  the  surface  of  water  or  other 
liquid;  flotation. 

When  the  sea  was  calm,  all  boats  alilce 

Show'd  mastership  in  floating.    Shak. ,  Cor. ,  iv.  1. 

2.  In  agri.,  the  flooding  or  overflowing  of 
meadow-lands. — 3.  The  spreading  of  stucco  or 
plaster  on  the  surface  of  walls,  etc. ;  also,  the 
second  coat  of  three-coat  plastering-work. 

The  floating  is  of  fine  stuff  with  a  little  hair  mixed  with 
it.  Workshop  Receipts,  1st  ser.,  p.  122. 

4.  A  method  of  obtaining  pigments  and  other 
materials  in  a  very  finely  divided  state.  They 
are  first  ground  as  fine  as  possible  in  a  mill,  and  are  then 
put  into  long  sluiceways  of  slowly  running  water.  The 
coarser  particles  sinlc  first,  while  the  finer  are  carried  a 
longer  distance.  The  latter  are  collected  and  diied,  and 
constitute  the  floated  material.  Sometimes,  by  certain 
modifications,  air  is  used  instead  of  water. 

The  preparatory  working,  in  order  to  remove  mechani- 
cal impurities,  is  effected  by  levigation.  The  washed  clay 
ia  dried,  slightly  calcined,  and  immediately  ground  to  fine 
powder.    Tlie  floating  is  done  by  hand  or  power. 

Workshop  Receipts,  2d  ser.,  p.  406. 

5.  In  electrotyping,  the  process  of  filling  low- 
spaced  forms  of  type  with  liquid  plaster  up  to 
the  shoulders  of  the  type,  and  brushing  off  the 
superfluous  plaster  after  it  is  dry,  preparatory 
to  taking  a  mold. — 6.  In  weammg,  a  thread  of 
weft  which  floats,  spans,  or  crosses  on  the  top 
of  several  warped  threads.  See  flusMng^,  1. — 
7.  The  method  or  practice  of  hunting  game  by 
approaching  it  with  a  boat  at  night;  fire-hunt- 
ing; shining;  jacking.  The  hunter,  equipped  with 
a  lantern  or  torch,  paddles  noiselessly  toward  the  game, 
as  a  deer  in  shallow  water,  until  the  reflection  of  the  light 
from  the  animal's  eyes  affords  an  aim. 

floating  (flo'ting),^.  a.     1.  Borne  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  or  other  liquid,  or  on  the  air: 
as,  a.floaUng  leaf;  floating  islands. 
Th'  Atlantic  billows  roar'd 
When  sucli  a  destined  wretch  as  I 
Kis  floating  home  forever  left. 

Cowper,  The  Castaway. 
The  very  air  about  the  door 
Made  misty  with  the  floating  meal. 

Tennyson,  Miller's  Daughter. 

2.  Not  fixed  or  settled  in  a  definite  state  or 
place;  fluctuating:  as,  ^oa*JTO£f  population. 

He  had  at  this  period  a  floating  intention  of  writing  a 
history.  Boswell,  Johnson,  I.  203. 

3.  Free;  disconnected;  unattached:  as,  the 
floating  ribs  in  some  fishes. — 4.  In  finance: 
(a)  Composed  of  sums  of  varying  amount  due 
at  different  but  specified  dates ;  unfunded:  as, 
a  large  floating  debt.    (6)  Not  fixed  or  definite- 


white  of  egg  beaten  stiff  and  floating  on  the 
top,  sometimes  colored  with  jelly. 

floating-lever  (flo'ting-lev'er),  n.  One  of  two 
horizontal  brake-levers  which  are  introduced 
under  the  center  of  a  railroad-car  body.  Car- 
BvAlder's  Diet. 

floating-plate  (flo'ting-plat),  n.  1.  Same  as 
floating-board. —  2.  In  stereotyping  (by  the  plas- 
ter process),  a  plate  of  iron,  about  half  an  inch 
thick,  which  fits  loosely  in  the  dipping-pan  when 
the  pan  contains  melted  type-metal.  This  fioat- 
ing-plate,  which  floats  in  the  heavier  melted  type-metal, 
aids  in  giving  uniformity  of  thickness  to  the  stereotype- 
plate. 


2.  In  entom.,  a  soft,  white,  waxy  substance  ex- 
uded from  various  parts  of  the  body,  but  pri- 
marily from  the  abdomen.  It  is  found  most 
commonly  in  the  Somoptera. 


float-mineral  (fl6t'min"6r-al),  n.  Fragments  of  flocculent  (flok'u-lent),  a.    [<  L.  /occ«s,_a  lock 
ore  detached  and  carried  to  some  distance  from    ?*  ■^o"!'  etc._(se_e  flock^),  +_-M?e»i.] 


their  native  bed  by  currents  of  water  or  in  the 
ordinary  process  of  erosion;  also,  particles  of 
metal  which  are  liberated  in  the  process  of 
stamping,  and  are  too  thin.and  minute  to  settle 
readily  in  water,  as  in  the  case  of  float-gold  or 
float-copper. 

float-ore  (flot'or),  n.    Same  as  float-mineral. 

floatsome,  «.    A  dialectal  variant  of  flotsam. 

floatstone  (flot'ston),  n.  l.  A  spongiform 
quartz,  a  mineral  of  a  spongy  texture,  of  a 
whitish-gray  color,  often  with  a  tinge  of  yellow, 
so  light  as  to  float  in  water.  It  frequently 
contains  a  nucleus  of  common  flint. — 2.  In 
bricklaying,  a  stone  used  to  rub  curved  work 
smooth  and  remove  the  ax-marks,  as  in  the 
heads  and  backs  of  niches.  Its  form  is  made 
the  reverse  of  that  of  the  surface  on  which  it 
is  to  be  used. 

floaty  (flo'ti),  as.  [Formerly  also /o«ie;  <  float 
-t-  -1/1.]  If.  Able  to  float  or  swim  on  the  sur- 
face; buoyant. 

The  hindrance  to  stay  well  is  the  extreme  length  of  a 
ship,  especially  it  she  be  floaty,  and  want  sharpness  of  way 
forwards.  Raleigh,  Essays. 


_     1.  Like  a 
flock  of  wool;  fleecy;  woolly. 

Tlie  weather  had  been  fine  and  clear,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing the  air  was  full  of  patches  of  the  flocculent  web  [of  the 
gossamer  spider],  as  on  an  autumnal  day  in  England. 

Darmin,  Voyage  of  Beagle,  I.  204. 

Specifically —  2.  Coalescing  and  adhering  in 
locks  or  flocks. 

TheseredTcells,  acquiring  thick  cell- walls,  .  .  .  float  in 
flocculent  aggregations  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  This 
state  seems  to  correspond  with  vhe  "winter-spores"  of 
other  Protophytes.  W.  ti  Cnrt>enter,  Micros.,  §  2M, 

3.  In  ornith.,  like  or  pertaining  to  the  floccus. 
See  floccus,  2(b).  Alsofloccose. — 4.  In  entom., 
covered,  as  an  insect,  or  any  part  of  it,  with  a 
soft,  waxy  substance,  generally  white  in  color 
and  adhering  in  irregular  flakes  or  strings, 
often  of  considerable  length,  as  in  many  So- 
moptera.— Flocculent  precipitate,  in  chem.,  a  woolly- 
looking  precipitate,  like  that  of  alumina,  from  the  solu- 
tion of  a  salt  to  which  ammonia  is  added. 

flocculi,  n.    Plural  ot  flocculus. 

fiocculose  (flok'u-los),  a.  [<  NL.  as  if  *floccu- 
losus,  <  flocculus,  dim.  of  L.  floccus,  a  lock  of 
wool.]  "Woolly;  like  wool;  flocculent;  specifi- 
cally, in  bot.,  somewhat  or  finely  floccose. 

■      •" ~  '    "•       ' [Nli., 


Some  few  bnttes  of  beare  hemg  flotie  they  got,  which  floCCUluS  (flok'ii-lus),  «. ;  lal.  floccuU  (-ll) 
though  it  had  lien  six  monethsvnder  water  was  very  good.      -■  . -^    -      ■         "™    '.^   »' 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  Works,  II.  164. 


2.  Bank  and  tall,  as  grass.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

flocci,  n.    Plural  ot  floccus. 

floccillation  (flok-si-la'shon),  n.  [<  *ftoccillus, 
an  assumed  dim.  of  L.  floccus,  a  lock  or  flock  of 
wool,  etc. :  see  floclfi,  «.]  In  pathol,  a  deliri- 
ous picking  of  the  bedclothes  by  a  patient ;  car- 
phologia. 


.  .       ,  •     U-''-"-! 

dim.  of  L.  floccus,  a  flock  of  wool:  see  floek^.] 
1.  -A.  small  flock  of  wool  or  something  resem- 
bling it;  a  small  tuft;  a  shred;  a  flake.  Spe- 
cifically— 2.  In  anat.,  a  tuft-like  lobe  of  the 
cerebellar  hemisphere  on  either  side  behind  and 
below  the  middle  peduncle  of  the  cerebellum. 
The  nodulus  connects  the  two  flocculi.  Also  called  sub- 
peduncular  lobe  and  pneumogastric  lobiUe. 
3.   In  entom.,  a  small  bunch  of  fine  curved 


fl^ccipendt  v.t.     [<  L. /occ»  jjemfiere,  consider    hairs;  particularly,  a  bunch  of  stiff  hairs  found 

of  novalue,  lit.  value  at  a  lock  of  wool:  ^occj,    —  -^^ *„»:„-»„.„-*  „„..t„;„  i,„ +„„ 

gen.  of  floccus,  a  lock  or  flock  of  wool,  etc. 
(used  as  a  symbol  of  valuelessness) ;  pendere, 
weigh,  have  value:  see  pendent.  Cf.  mli^end.] 
To  consider  of  no  value ;  value  not  a  hair, 


on  the  posterior  coxse  of  certain  hymenopter- 
ous  insects. — 4.  In  chem.  and  physics,  a  small 
aggregation  of  particles  formed  by  the  agita- 
tion of  a  liquid  containing  them Commissure 

of  the  flocculus.    See  commissure. 


wherof  he  should  be  floccipended  and  had  in  floCCUS  (flok'us),  n. ;  T£i\.  flocci  (-Si).     [L.,  a  flock 


By  reason  ....^. „    ii.  ,.-        , 

contempt  &  disdeygne  of  the  Scottish  people 

Hall,  Hen.  VII.,  an.  11. 


floccose  (flok'os),  a.  [<  LL.  floccosus,  full  of 
flocks  of  wool,  (floccus,  a  flock  of  wool,  etc.  -. 
see  flock^, ».]  1 .  Woolly ;  specifloally,  m  bot. , 
composed  of  or  bearing  flocci.— 2.  In  ormth., 
same  as  flocculent,  3.       ,.,..„.       ,,„„-■ 

floccular  (flok'H-lar),  a.  [<  NL.  flocculus  +  -or.] 
Of  the  nature  of  or  resembling  a  flocculus ;  spe- 
cifically, in  anat,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  floc- 
culus of  the  cerebeUum:  as,  the  floccular  fossa 
(that  fossa  in  which  the  flocculus  is  lodged). 

On  its  inner  surface  the  yioccuiar  fossa  is  nearly  always 
wide  and  deep,  but  it  is  absent,  or  nearly  so,  m  the  oapy- 
bara,  paca,  and  porcupinCj^  ^  jRo„er,  Osteology,  p.  158. 
Floccular  process,  the  flocculus.  ^„^„„7,,„    • 

flocculate  (flok'u-lat),  a.    [<_NL.  flocculus 


of  wool",  etc. :  see^ocfc2.]  1.  Aflockortuftof 
wool  or  something  resembling  it.  Specifically 
— 2.  In  Bodl. :  (a)  The  long  tuft  of  hair  which 
terminates  the  tail  in  some  quadrupeds.  (6)  In 
ornith.,  the  peculiar  covering  of  newly  hatched 
or  unfledged  birds;  the  generally  downy  plu- 
mage, of  simple  structure,  growing  at  first  from 
the  skin,  it  is  afterward,  for  the  most  part,  affixed  to 
the  tip  of  the  growing  new  feathers,  of  which  it  is  the  pre- 
cursor, or  rather  the  first-formed  part,  and  finally  falls  off, 
not  to  be  renewed.  In  psilopsedic  birds  the  floccus  is  as- 
sociated only  with  the  true  plumage,  sprouting  from  the  fu- 
ture pterylse  alone ;  in  ptilopsedic  birds  it  sprouts  also  from 
the  apteria  or  featherless  parts,  and  so  far  is  not  connected 
with  the  future  plumage ;  in  such  cases  the  whole  body  is 
densely  clothed. 

3.  In  bot. :  (a)  A  small  tuft  of  woolly  hairs. 
(&)  pi.  In  mycology,  hyphse  or  thread-like  cells 
which  compose  the  mycelium  of  a  fungus,  es- 


^^.flnZJ:,hekZg  a  flocculus  or  small    pecially  when  they  resemble  fine  wool. 


flock 

flock^  (flok),  )i.  [<  ME.  flock,  flolcTc,  flok,  floe,  a, 
company  or  band  (of  men),  a  flock  or  herd  (of 
deer,  swine,  sheep, birds),  <  AS.^oc,^ocf,  a  com- 
pany or  band  (of  persons — not  used  of  beasts 
or  birds),  =  MLG.  vlodke  (in  sense  2)  =  Icel. 
flokkr,  a  company  or  band  (of  persons),  =  Sw. 
flock,  a  crowd,  a  collection,  =  Dan.  flok,  a  flock 
(in  all  the  E.  uses).  Other  connections  un- 
known; as  the  special  reference  to  birds  is 
modern,  the  supposed  relation  to  fly^,  AS.  fleo- 
gan,  etc.,  will  not  hold.]  1.  A  company  or 
band  (of  persons).  The  word  is  now  seldom  used 
with  reference  to  persons,  except  as  in  the  ecclesiastical 
or  religious  sense  (def.  3),  which  is  a  figurative  use  of 
sense  2. 

Hys  men  he  delys  in  twoo  Jlockkes. 

Richard  Coer.  de  Lion,  1.  3816. 

We  saw,  come  marching  ower  the  knows, 
Five  hundred  Fennicks  in  ajlock. 

Raid  of  the  Reidswire  (Child's  Ballads,  VI.  134). 

I  then  In  London,  keeper  of  the  king, 
Muster'd  my  soldiers,  gather'd  ^cfcs  of  friends. 

Sliak.,  3  Hen.  VI.,  ii.  1. 

2.  A  company  of  animals,  in  modern  use  espe- 
cially of  sheep,  goats,  or  birds.  Among  sports- 
men it  is  applied  especially  to  companies  of  wild 
ducks,  geese,  and  shore-birds. 

A  semblee  of  peple  withouten  a  cheventeyn,  or  a  chief 
lord,  is  as  ajlock  of  scheep  withouten  a  schepperde. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  3. 

Of  wilde  hestis  cam  gret  pray,  .  .  . 
Afterward  sijlok  of  bryddis. 

King  AUsaunder,  1.  564. 
There  myghte  men  see  many  fiokkes 
Of  turtles  and  laverokkes. 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  1.  661. 

Thy  hair  is  as  ajlock  of  goats,  that  appear  from  mount 

Gilead.  Cant.  iv.  1. 

If  I  do  not  beat  thee  out  of  thy  kingdom  with  a  dagger 

of  lath,  and  drive  all  thy  subjects  afore  thee  like  ajiock 

of  wild  geese,  I'll  never  wear  hair  on  my  face  more. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  ii.  4. 

Hence — 3.  In  Biblical  and  ecclesiastical  use,  a 
company  of  persons  united  in  one  church,  un- 
der a  leader  called,  by  the  same  figure,  the  shep- 
herd or  pastor;  a  congregation,  with  regard  to 
its  minister. 

Neither  as  being  lords  over  God's  heritage,  but  being  en- 
samples  to  the  Jlock,  1  Pet,  v.  3. 
=Syn.  Flock,  Gaggle,  Covey,  Pack,  Gang,  Wisp,  Bevy, 
Sedge,  Brood.  Flock  is  the  popular  term  for  birds  of 
many  sorts ;  it  ia  applied  by  sportsmen  especially  to  wild 
ducks,  geese,  and  shore-birds.  Herbert  applies  gaggle  to 
geese ;  Colquhoun  applies  it  to  geese  swimming ;  it  is  not 
used  in  the  United  States.  Covey  ia  applied  to  several 
kinds  of  birds,  especially  partridges  and  pinnated  grouse. 
Pack  is  applied  to  the  pinnated  grouse  in  the  late  season 
when  they  go  in  "  packs  "  or  large  flocks.  Gang  is  applied 
to  wild  turkeys,  wisp  to  snipe,  bevy  to  quail,  sedge  to  her- 
ons. Brood  applies  to  the  mother  and  her  young  till  the 
latter  are  old  enough  for  game. 
flock^  (flok),  ».  [<  ME.  flx>cken,  flogken  =  Sw. 
(refl.)  flscka  =  Dan.  flokJce,  gather  in  a  flock; 
from  the  noun.]  I.  intrans.  To  gather  in  a 
flock,  company,  or  crowd;  go  in  a  flock  or  crowd: 
as,  birds  of  a  feather  flock  together ;  the  peo- 
ple flocked  together  ia  the  market-place. 

The  f owels  flokked  to-geder.  Cursor  Mundi,  1.  178. 

The  young  men  of  Eome  began  to  Jlock  about  him. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  i.  14. 

They  [barbels]  Jlock  together  like  sheep. 

/.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  167. 

It  was  for  a  matter  of  twelve  years  together  that  per- 
sons of  all  ranks,  well  affected  unto  chui'ch-reformation, 
kept  sometimes  dropping  and  sometimes  Jlocking  into 
New-England,  though  some  that  were  coming  into  New- 
England  were  not  suffered  so  to  do. 

C.  Mather,  Mag.  Chris.,  i.  6. 

Il.t  trans.  1.  To  gather  into  a  flock  or  com- 
pany. 

Brenne  .  .  .  Jlokkede  his  cnihtes.  Layamon,  I.  201. 
2.  To  crowd. 

Good  fellowes  trooping  ^cA'd  me  so, 

That,  make  what  haste  I  could,  the  sunne  was  set 

Ere  from  the  gates  of  London  I  could  get. 

John  Taylor,  Works  (1609). 

flock^  (flok),  n.  [<  ME.  flocTce,  flokke,  a  flock 
(of  wool,  etc.),  a  flake  (of  snow),  =  MD.  vloeke, 
D.  vlok,  a  flock,  flake,  tuft,  =  ML&.  vloeke,  a 
flock  (of  wool,  etc.),  a  flake  (of  snow),  LG.  flok, 
flokke,  flog,  flock,  flake,  =  OHG.  floccho,  MHG. 
vloeke,  G.  flocke,  flock,  flake,  =  Sw.  flocka  = 
Dan.  flokke,  flok,  flock,  =  Icel.  flM:i,  felt,  hair, 
wool,  etc.  (the  Sw.  and  Dan.  forms  are  prob. 
borrowed  from  LG. ;  the  Icel.  form  does  not 
quite  agree  with  the  others).  Of.  L.  fl^}ccus,  a 
lock  or  flock  of  wool,  on  clothes,  in  fruits,  etc., 
anything  of  slight  value  {flood  n  on  facer  e,  care 
not  a  straw  for,  flocci  pendei~e,  value  at  a  hair : 
see  floccipend),  >  OP.  floe,  P.  floe,  floehe,  also 
flocon,  a  flock  of  wool,  etc.,  flake,  mote,  =  Pr. 
floe  =  Pg.  froco,  flock,  =  It.  fiocco,  flock,  flake, 
tassel.     The  relation  of  the  Teut.  forms  to  the 
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Ct.flake^.]    1.  Alockortuft  flock-patedt  (fiok'pa"tedJ,  a.    Having  a  head 

or  brains  like  wool;  stupid;  silly. 
And  he  that  would  be  a  poet 

Must  in  no  ways  hejioeh-pated: 
His  Ignorance,  if  he  show  it, 
He  shall  of  all  schoUers  be  hated. 

Roxburgh  Ballads,  II.  496.    (Davies.) 
flock-powder  (flok'pou"d6r),  n.  Same  asflock^, 
2.    See  the  extract. 


L.  is  uncertain, 
of  wool  or  hair. 

I  prithee,  Tom,  beat  Cut's  saddle,  put  a  tewjhcks  in  the 
point:  the  poor  jade  is  \vrung  in  the  withers. 

Sfta*.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  ii.  1. 

2.  Finely  powdered  wool  or  cloth,  used,  when 
colored,  for  making  flock-paper  and  also  for- 
merly as  shoddy.  See  extract  Tiadev  flock-pow- 
der.— 3.  The  refuse  of  wool,  or  the  shearings  of 
woolen  goods,  or  old  cloth  or  rags  torn  or  bro- 
ken up  by  the  machine  called  the  devil,  used  for 
stuffing  mattresses,  upholstering  furniture,  etc. 

They  were  wont  to  make  .  .  .  beds  otjlocks,  and  it  was 
a  good  bed  too.     Latimer,  3d  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1549. 

4.  Same  3,s  flock-bed. 

Here,  on  a  matted  Jlock,  with  dust  o'erspread. 
The  drooping  wretch  reclines  his  languid  head. 

Crabbe,  Works,  1. 13. 

5.  pi.  Dregs;  sediment;  specks;  motes. 

Not  to  leave  anie  ^oc/res  in  the  bottome  of  the  cup. 

Nash,  Pierce  Pennilesse  (1592). 

6.  Inchem.,  a  loose  light  mass  of  any  substance : 
usually  applied  only  to  such  masses  as  they  ap- 
pear suspended  in  a  solution. 

If  any  iron  is  present,  brown  Jlocks  will  remain  floating 
in  the  ammouiacal  solution.  Ure,  Diet.,  IV.  933. 

flock^  (flok),  V.  t.  [<  fiock^,  ».]  To  cover  with 
flock;  distribute  flock  on  (a  prepared  surface 
of  cloth  or  paper).  E.  S.  Knight.  Seeflock^, 
n.,  2. 

If  the  goods  have  been  heavily  Jlocked  .  .  .  there  may 
be  trouble  in  getting  them  evenly  sheared. 

Manufacturers'  Rev.,  XX.  223. 

flock^  (flok),  n.  [E.  dial.,  another  form  of 
flake^.^  A  hurdle:  same  as  flake^.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

flock^t  (flok),  V.  t.  [Origia  obscm-e ;  possibly  as- 
sociated with  floclfi  (cf .  floccipend) .]  To  flout ; 
jeer. 

We  do  hym  loute  and  ^ocfte. 
And  make  him  among  vs  oiu*  common  sporting-stocke. 
UdcUl,  Roister  Doiater,  iii.  3. 

flock-bed  (flok'bed),  n..  [=  D.  vlokbed  =  G. 
flockenbett;  <  flock^  +  bed.']  A  bed  filled  with 
flocks,  or  locks  of  wool,  or  pieces  of  cloth  cut 
up  fine;  a  bed  stuffed  with  flock,  or  the  refuse 
of  wool.  Also  called  ^ocfc. 
Get  you  to  your  fleaa  and  your  flxick-beds,  you  rogues. 

B.  yonson,  Bartholomew  Fair,  iv.  3. 
On  once  a.Jlock-bed,  but  repair'd  with  straw,  .  .  . 
Great  Villiers  lies.  Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iii.  301. 

On  3,JlQck-bed  lay  the  old  man  he  came  to  visit, 

Henry  Mackenzie,  The  Mirror,  1779. 

flock-duck  (flok'duk),  n.  Same  ssflocking-fowl. 
G.  Trumbull.     [Eastern  U.  S.] 

flocked  (flokt),  jp.  a.     1.  Covered  with  flock. — 

2.  Having  the  nap  raised Flooded  enamel.  See 

enamel. 

flockett,  n.  A  loose  garment  with  large  sleeves 
worn  by  women  iu  the  sixteenth  century.  Also 
flokkard. 

flocking-fO'Wl  (flok'ing-foiU),  n.  A  gunners' 
name  in  the  United  States  of  the  blackheads 
or  scaup  ducks,  Aithyia  marila  and  A.  affinis, 
from  their  flocking.  Also  called  raft-duck, flock- 
duck,  and  troop-fowl,  from  the  same  habit.  See 
cut  under  scaup. 

flocking-machine  (flok'ing-ma-shen'O,  n.  A 
machine  for  spreading  flock  on  prepared  paper. 
See  flock-paper. 

flockling  (flok'ling),  n.  [<  flock'^  +  -K)igrl.]  a. 
little  member  of  a  flock;  a  lamb;  a  sheep. 

Turpentine  and  tarre  to  keep  my  Jlocklings  cleanly  in  a 
spring-time.  Brome,  Queen  and  Concubine  (1659). 

flocklyt,  adv.    [_<flock^  -I-  -ly^.']    In  a  flock;  in 
ambush. 
Flocklye,  or  in  a  bushement,  Confertim.  Huloet. 

flockman  (flok'man),  a. ;  pi.  flockmen  (-men). 
A  shepherd.  " 

flock-master  (flok'mas'''ter),  n.  An  owner  or 
overseer  of  a  flock ;  a  sheep-farmer. 

flockmealt  (flok'mel),  adv._  [ME.  floevieel,  floc- 
mele,  flokmel,  <  AS.  flocmcelum,  floccmcelum,  by 
flocks,  in  companies,  <  flocc,  a  company,  flock, 
-I-  mcelum,  dat.  pi.  of  mcSl,  a  mark,  measure,  etc. : 
seeraeaJi.  Gt.  piecemeal,  dropmeal.'\  In  a  flock; 
in  flocks  or  herds;  in  a  body. 

Flockmele  on  a  day  they  to  him  wente. 

Chaucer,  Clerk's  Tale,  1.  30. 

flock-paper  (flok'pa''''per),  n.  Wall-paper  or  pa- 
per-hangings covered  wholly  or  in  part  with  a 
rough  surface  formed  of  flock.  Q^e  flocks,  n.,  2. 
The  pattern  may  be  in  the  flock  on  a  smooth  surface,  or 
smooth  as  impressed  in  gilt  upon  the  surface  of  the  flock. 
Also  called  velvet-paper. 

The  dining-room,  a  room  of  large  proportions,  has  a  gray- 
green  Jlock-paper,  with  deep  frieze  of  a  gold  ground. 

Art  Age,  V.  49. 


If  his  cloth  be  xvii  yeards  long,  he  will  set  him  on  a 
rack,  and  stretch  him  out  with  ropes,  and  racke  him  till 
the  sinewes  shrinke  againe,  whiles  he  hath  brought  him 
to  xviii  yeards.  When  they  have  brought  him  to  that  per- 
fection, they  have  a  pretie  feate  to  thicke  him  againe. 
He  makes  me  a  powder  for  it,  and  plaies  the  poticarie' 
they  call  it  Jlock-powder,  they  do  so  incorporate  it  to  the 
cloth,  that  it  is  wonderful  to  consider,  truly  a  good  inven- 
tion. Oh,  that  so  goodly  wits  should  be  so  ill  applied ! 
They  may  wel  deceive  the  people,  but  they  cannot  deceive 
God.  Latimer,  3d  Sermon  bef. 'Edw.  VI.,  1549. 

flock-printing  (flok'pria"ting),  n.  An  impres- 
sion m  varnish  subsequently  coated  with  flock, 
or  finely  powdered  wool  or  cloth. 

flock-raikf  (flok'rak),  n.  A  range  of  pasture- 
ground  for  sheep. 

flocky  (flok'i),  a.  [<  flock'i  +  -2/I.]  Like  flocks 
or  locks  of  wool ;  floecose;  flocoulent;  woolly. 
The  eye  passed  to  the  south  and  south-western  cobalt 
peaks  and  domes  of  the  Barisan,  studded  with ^ocfry  hum- 
mocks. H.  0.  Forbes,  Eastern  Ai'chipelago,  p.  214. 

flodet,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  ot  flood. 

floe  (no),  n.  [Another  form  of  flaw^,  a  flake, 
fragment,  etc.  ^  <  Dan.  flage  =  Sw.flaga = Norw. 
flak,  a  flake,  m  comp.  Dan.  is-flage  =  Sw.  is- 
flaga = Norw.  is-flak,  dial,  is-flake,  is-flok,  an  ice- 
floe :  see  flaw''-,  flake^,  and  flag^.]  lee  formed 
by  the  freezing  of  the  surface-water  of  the  polar 
oceans,  and  subsequently  broken  up  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  winds  and  the  waves  into  tabular 
masses  of  greater  or  less  size;  also,  a  piece 
of  such  ice. 

For  some  days  after  this  we  kept  moving  slowly  to  the 
south,  along  the  lanes  that  opened  between  the  belt-ice 
and  the  Jloe.  Kane,  Sec.  Grinu.  Exp.,  II.  266. 

The  whole  sea  was  covered  with  Jloes  varying  from  a 
few  yards  to  miles  in  diameter. 

E.  L.  Muss,  Shores  of  the  Polar  Sea,  p.  28. 

The  word  Jbye  is  a  very  indefinite  one,  being  applied  to 
any  single  piece  of  salt-water  ice,  whether  large  or  small. 
It  is  applied  irrespectively  to  such  pieces,  whether  of 
original  formation  or  enlarged  by  accretion  of  other  floea, 
which,  cemented,  form  a  whole. 

A.  W.  Oreely,  Arctic  Service,  p.  43. 

floe-berg  (flo'berg),  n.  Ice  resulting  from  the 
freezing  of  the  surface-water  of  the  ocean,  or 
floe-ice,  heaped  up  and  more  or  less  compacted 
into  large  and  thick  masses  by  the  action  of 
the  winds  and  waves. 

The  great  stratified  masses  of  salt  ice  that  lie  gi'ounded 
along  the  ihores  of  the  Polar  Sea  are  nothing  more  than 
fragments  broken  from  the  edges  of  the  perennial  floes. 
We  called  them  Jloe-bergs,  in  order  to  distinguish  them 
from  and  yet  express  their  kinship  to  icebergs.  The  latter 
and  their  parent  glaciers  belong  to  more  southern  regions. 
E.  L.  Moss,  Shores  of  the  Polar  Sea,  exp.  of  Pi.  xii. 

floe-ice  (flo'is),  n.    Same  as  floe. 

Cape  Sabine  was  passed  about  2  A.  M.,  and  shortly  after 
small  amounts  of  Jloe-ice  were  seen,  but  not  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  form  even  an  open  pack. 

A.  W.  Greely,  Arctic  Service,  p.  66. 

floe-rat  (flo'rat),  n.  A  name  of  the  ringed  seal, 
Pagomys  fceUdu,s. 

flog  (flog),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  flogged,  ppr.  pg- 
ging.  [Appears  first  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
17th  century  (e.  g.,  in  Cole's  Diet.,  A.  d.  1684); 
prob.  a  LG.  word  of  homely  use,  of  which  the 
early  traces  have  disappeared;  ef.  liQ.flogger, 
a  flail  (cf .  LG.  flegel  =  E.  flail) ;  this  seems  to 
he  =  IE.  flogger.]  1.  To  beat  or  strike.  Spe- 
cifically—  2.  To  whip;  chastise  with  repeated 
blows,  as  of  a  rod  or  whip. 

What  aliifts  he  us'd,  detected  in  a  scrape, 
How  he  was  Jlogg'd,  or  had  the  luck  t'  escape. 

Cowper,  Tirocinium,  1.  329. 

3.  To  beat,  in  the  sense  of  surpass;  excel. 
[CoUoq.] 

If  I  don't  think  good  cherry-bounce ;!(?y«  all  the  foreien 
trash  in  the  world.  T-  Book. 

4.  In.  fishing,  to  lash  (the  water)  with  the  line. 
—To  flog  a  dead  horse.   See  horse.  .  .,  „   . 

flogger  (flog'6r),  n.  [<  flog  +  -eri ;  of.  LG.  pg- 
ger,  a  flail:  see  flog. "]  1.  One  who  flogs.— 8. 
A  mallet  used  to  beat  the  bung-stave  of  a  oasl£ 
to  loosen  the  bung.  - 

flogging  (flog'ing),  TO.  [Verbaln.  of.^pfl","-]  !• 
A  chastisement;  a  beating  or  whipping- 

As  for  their  intimation  that,  because  Egypt  was  a  coun- 
try intersected  by  canals,  there  never  were  any  horses  or 
chariots  in  it,  they  ought  for  this  to  take  their  part  In  tne 
next  general  yioopino  at  WestmUister  School. 

Bi).  Home,  Works,  IV.,  letter  dv. 

2.  A  lashing  of  water  with  a  fish-line. 
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When  a  long  day's  ^0£?srtni7  has  been  at  last  followed  liy  3    A  ffrpnf  Vinrlxr^f  ™„^  j.         ■   ■ 
a  solitary  rise,  It  requires  some  nerve  to  be  sufficiently  Jl"       ^  ?       "°S^^  °?  movmg  water,  nsmg,  swell- 
hard  on  a  flsh..                    Quarterly  Mec,  CXX VI.  350.  ^.giana  overflowing  land  not  usually  covered 
flogging-chisel  (flog'ing-oiiiz"el),  n.    A  large  "™^^  ""'ater;  a  deluge;  an  inundation, 
chisel  used  to  cHp  off  certain  parts  of  an  iron 


casting.     One  man  holds  the  chisel  while  a 

second  strikes  it  with  a  sledge-hammer. 
flogging-Iiammer  (flog'ing-ham"6r),  n.    A  ma- 

elilDists'  hammer  in  size  between  a  sledge-  and 

a  hand-hammer, 
flog-master  (fl.og'mas"t6r),  n.    One  who  exe^ 

cutes  punitory  flogging,  as  in  a  prison. 

Busby  was  never  a  greater  terror  to  a  blockhead,  or  the 
Mmlewell  /log-master  to  a  night-walking  strumpet. 

Tom  Brown,  Works,  II.  205. 

flogster  (flog'ster),  n.  [<  flog  +  ster.']  One 
who  is,  as  a  schoolmaster,  addicted  to  flogging. 
[Bare.] 

Floirac  (flwo-rak'),  n.  [F.]  A  red  wine  grown 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Bordeaux.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  abundant  and  commonly  exported  of 
the  lower  grades  of  claret  above  that  of  vin  or- 
dinaire. 

floitif,  »•  [Also  floyt;  cf .  flite  and  flout^.l  A 
contest. 

The  Dttke  of  Bedforde,  accompanyed  with  the  Erie  of 
Marche  and  other  Lordes,  had  a  gi'eat  floyt  and  batayll 
with  dyuers  carykkes  of  Jeane  and  other  shyppes,  were 
[where]  after  longe  and  sore  fyght,  ye  honour  fyll  to  hym 
and  his  Englysshemen.  Fabyan,  Chron.,  I.  an.  1516. 

floit^  (floit),  n.  [Now  only  So.,  spelled  floyt; 
ilSM.floyte,  another  form  otflowte,  a  flute:  see 
floufi  a,nd  flMtey  The  torm  floit,  Jloyt,  is  perhaps 
due  to  the  OD.  formj^M^te.]  1.  Same  asflMte^. 
[Old  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

And  many  &floyte  and  litting  home, 
And  pypes  made  of  grene  come. 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  1.  1223. 

2.  [Cf.  OD.  flmyte,  flattery,  deception,  fluyten, 
talk  smoothly  or  flatteringly,  practise  deoOT- 
tion,  tr.  soothe  with  blandishments :  seeflou^.'] 
A  flatterer  or  deceiver.    Polwart;  Jamieson. — 

3.  A  petted  person.    Jamieson. 

floit^t,  V.  i.  [ME.  floyten,  another  form  oiflow- 
tai,  play  the  flute :  see  floutKJ  To  play  the 
flute. 

flokkardt,  n.    Same  as  floclcet. 

flomt,  flomet,  »■    Middle  English  forms  of  flitme. 

flonet,  n.    [ME.  flone,  flon,  earlier  flan,  <  AS. 


Townes  of  the  World:  For  it  was  founded  belofe  Noes 
-cr       ,     .  MandevUle,  Travels,  p.  30. 

He  relents,  ... 

And  makes  a  covenant  never  to  destroy 
Ihe  earth  again  by  flood.    Milton,  P.  L.,  xi.  892. 

t„"^?^'^^"^°i-'^*''"'^''®*'*hthegreat fresh  «OMd» washed 
_     to  the  ground.         Capt.  John  Smith,  True  Travels,  I.  45. 

4.  The  inflow  of  the  tide ;  the  semidiurnal  rise 
or  swell  of  water  in  the  ocean :  opposed  to  ebi. 


_,.       ,  .  The  mono 

The  which  hath  with  the  see  to  done 
Of /odes  high  and  ebbes  lowe 
Upon  his  ohaunge  it  shall  be  knowe. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  III.  108. 
There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men. 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune. 

Shak.,  J.  C,  iv.  3. 
By  Gods  meroie  they  recovered  them  selves,  &  having 
ye  .^tid  with  them,  struck  into  ys  harbore. 

Bradford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  86. 

5.  A  great  body  or  stream  of  any  fluid  or  fluid- 
like substance :   anything  resembling  such  a 
stream:  as,  a /ootZ  of  lava;  a ^ood  of  light. 
See  heaven  its  sparkling  portals  wide  display. 
And  break  upon  thee  in  a,  flood  of  day. 

Pope,  Messiah,  1.  98. 
Freedom,  in  other  lands  scarce  known  to  shine, 
Pours  out  a.  flood  of  splendour  upon  thine. 

Cowper,  Expostulation,  1.  689. 
Hence — 6.  A  great  quantity;  an  overflowiag 
abundance ;  a  superabundance. 

For  from  the  prince,  as  from  a  perpetual  well-spring 
Cometh  among  the  people  the  flood  of  all  that  is  good  or 
evil.  Sir  T.  More,  Utopia  (tr.  by  Robinson),  i. 

You  see  this  confluence,  this  great /ood  of  visitors. 

Shak.,T.  of  A.,i.  1. 
7.  The  menstrual  discharge  when  excessive. — 
Deucalion's  flood,  the  destructive  deluge  from  which, 
according  to  Greek  mythology,  Deucalion,  son  of  Prome- 
theus, and  his  wife  Pyrrha  alone  survived  to  repeople  the 
earth.— Half-flood,  the  time  when  the  flood-tide  has  been 
running  for  three  hours.— Noah's  flood,  or  the  flood, 
the  universal  deluge  recorded  in  Genesis  as  occurring  in 
the  days  of  H'oah. 

Go !  if  your  ancient,  but  ignoble  blood 

Has  crept  through  scoundrels  ever  since  the  flood. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  212. 
Young  flood,  a  term  applied  to  the  beginning  of  the  flood- 
tide. 
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ft::;l^?™-^r"ilif.ni^^°/rl'"l!.°  flood  (flud),«.,    l<flpoa,n,2    I,  trans,  to  o.er. 


ia  shorter  form /a,  flaa  (pi.  flan),  ME.  fla,  fla, 
an  arrow,  =  Icel.  fleinn,  an  arrow,  dart,  a  bay- 
onet-like pike,  the  fluke  of  an  anchor.  A  sim- 
ilar loss  of  organic  final  n  appears  in  mistletoe, 
<  AS.  misteltan  =  Icel.  misUlteinn.'^    An  arrow. 

Hit  monteth,  and  he  let  him  gon. 
So  of  bowe  doth  the  flon. 

King  Alisaunder,  1.  784. 
Withflonez  fleterede  thay  flitt  fuUe  frescly  ther  frekez, 
Ifichene  with  fetheris  thurghe  the  fyne  maylez. 

Morte  Arthure  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2097. 

flongif.  Obsolete  preterit  and  past  participle 
ot  fling. 

flong2  (flong),  re.  In  stereotyping,  a  combination 
of  several  sheets  of  moist  tissue-paper  succes- 
sively superposed,  with  thin  paste  between: 
used  by  stereotypers,  in  the  papier-mach6  pro- 
cess, to  form  a  mold  or  matrix  from  composed 
types.  The  flong  is  beaten  on  the  types  with  a  stiff  brush, 
until  it  penetrates  every  depression.  When  dried  it  serves 
as  a  mold  or  matrix.— Drying  the  flong,  the  operation 
of  exposing  the  matrix  of  flong  to  steam-  or  furnace-heat 
until  it  is  entirely  free  from  moisture. 

flood  (flud),  n.  [In  early  mod.  E.  often  floud, 
sometimes  .^Md;  <  M^.  flood,  flod,  rarely  flud, 


flow ;  inundate ;  deluge,  literally  or  figurative- 
ly :  as,  to  flood  a  building  or  a  mine  in  order  to 
extinguish  a  fire;  to  flood  a  meadow. 

The  moon  is  at  her  full  aud,  riding  high. 
Floods  the  calm  fields  with  light.    Bryant,  Tides. 

The  procession  of  fishermen  sweeping  from  point  to 
point  within  the  reef,  till  the  island,  flooded  with  starlight 
and  torchlight,  lies  like  a  green  sea-garden  in  a  girdle  of 
flame.  C.  W.  Stoddard,  South-sea  Idyls,  p.  331. 

The  drawing-room  through  the  open  windows  wns  flooded 
with  a  sweet  confusion  of  odors  and  bird-notes. 

H.  Jamet,  Jr.,  Pass.  Pilgrim,  p.  440. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  be  poured  out  abimdantly; 
rise  in  a  flood. 

The  Nilus  would  have  risen  before  his  time, 
And  flooded  at  our  nod.    Tennyson,  Fair  Women. 
This  Lowman  stream  ...  is  wont  to  flood  into  a  mighty 
head  of  waters,  when  the  storms  of  rain  provoke  it. 

B.  D.  Blackmore,  Lorna  Doone,  i. 

3.  To  have  an  excessive  menstrual  discharge ; 
also,  to  bleed  profusely  after  parturition ;  suffer 
post-partum  hemorrhage;  flow,  as  a  lying-in 


woman. 
floodage  (flud'aj),  «.     [<  flood  +  -age.']    Inun- 

flot|-atr^  T^-^fi^'^a^i  flSnchoTfed'in''g%i,».    Theanchorby 
m'it^      t\Z.T-  ^'r^Zi  l,i?J^r     which  a  ship  i-ides  di^ng  the  flood-tide. 
m,floed^=Ji._vloed=mj^.  vlotj  vloet,  LG.  flood.cocfe  (flnd'kok),  n      A  cock  for  letting 

water  into  a  magazine  or  shell-room  on  board 
a  man-of-war,  to  flood  it,  in  case  of  fire. 

flooder  (flud'er),  n.   One  who  floods  or  irrigates. 

flood-flanking  (flud'flang"king),  «.  A  method 
of  embanking  with  stiff  moist  clay  which  is  dug 


flood  =  ORG.  flitot,  MHG.  vluot,  G.  flut,  fluth 
=  Icel.  flod}i  =  Sw.  Dan.  flod,  flood,  =  Goth. 
flodus,  a  river;  with  formative  -d  (-th),  from 
the  root  of  AS.  flowan,  'E.flow,  etc. :  seeflow^.] 

1.  Plowing  water;  a  stream,  especially  a  great 
stream;  a  river.     [Now  only  poetical.] 

Ihe  flood  which  men  Nile  calleth. 

Oower,  Conf.  Amant.,  III.  103. 
My  lorde  Jesus  schall  come  this  day, 
Fro  Qalylee  vn-to  this/oc2e  3e  Jourdane  call. 

York  Plays,  p.  173. 
What  need  the  bridge  much  broader  than  the  flood  ? 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  i.  1. 
Arcadia's  flow'ry  plains  and  pleasing  floods. 

Oryden,  tr.  of  Virgil. 

2.  A  great  body  of  water ;  the  sea. 

Jesu  hem  sente  wyude  ful  good, 
To  ber  hem  over  the  salte  flode. 

Richard  Coer  de  Lion,  1. 1393. 
Tiinon  hath  made  his  everlasting  mansion 
Upon  the  beached  verge  of  the  salt  flood. 

Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  V.  2. 


in  spits  and  each  spit  thrown  forcibly  into  its 
place  so  as  to  unite  with  the  one  previously 
thrown.  As  the  clay  dries  it  contracts,  leaving 
crevices,  which  are  filled  by  sludging.    K  H. 


flood-gate  (flud'gat),  n.  [ME.  flodegate,  flode- 
yate;  <  flaod,  1,  +  gate.]  A  gate  designed  to 
be  opened  to  permit  the  outflow  of  water,  or  to 
be  shut  to  prevent  it;  hence,  any  opening  or 
opportunity  for  indiscriminate  flow  or  passage ; 
a  great  vent. 

This  canal  had,  without  doubt,  flood-gates  to  hinder  too 
great  a  quantity  of  water  from  running  into  it  on  any  ris- 
ing of  the  river.    Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  186. 
They  have  opened  the  flood-gates  to  the  immigration  of 
foreign  labor.  JV^.  A.  Rev.,  CXLII.  599. 


floor 

[Used  as  an  adjective  by  Shakspere. 

My  particular  grief 
Is  of  s  >  flood-gate  and  o'erbearing  nature, 
Tliat  ii  engluts  and  swallows  other  sorrows. 

Shak.,  Othello,  i.  3.] 
flooding  (flud'ing),  re.     1.  The  act  of  overflow- 
ing or  inundating;  inundation.— 2.  The  men- 
strual discharge  when  excessive ;  also,  hemor- 
rhage after  childbirth. 

flooding  (flud'ing),  p.  a.  In  an  obsolete  use, 
lavish  or  profuse. 

Surely  we  nickname  this  same  floodding  man,  when  we 
call  him  by  the  name  of  brave.    Feltham,  Resolves,  i.  63. 

floodlesst  (flud'les),  a.  [<  flood  +  -less.]  Arid. 
Davies. 

A  fruit-les,  flood-lea  yea  a  land-les  land. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii..  The  Lawe. 

flood-mark  (flud'mark),  re.  A  mark  or  line  show- 
ing the  height  to  which  the  tide  or  a  flood  has 
risen  or  usually  rises;  high-water  mark. 

flood-tide  (flud'tid),  «.  The  rising  tide.  See 
flood,  n.,  4,  and  tide. 

floodyt,  a.  [<  flood  +  -y'L.]  Pertaining  to  the 
sea  or  flood. 

This  monarchall  fludy  induperator  [the  herring]. 

Nashe,  Lenten  Stuff e  (Harl.  Misc.,  VI.  157). 

flookH,  ra-    -An  obsolete  form  ot  fluked 

flook^,  re.     See  fluke'-'. 

flookan,  re.    See/«ca». 

flooking  (flo'king),  re.    Same  as  flucan, 

flooky,  a.    Seefluky. 

floor  (flor),  re.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  floare,  flare; 
dial,  fleer;  <  ME.  flaor,  flore,  flor,  <  A^  flSr, 
floor,  =  D.  vloer  =  MLG. 
vloTj  LGr.  floor,  a  floor,  = 
MEfe.  vluor,  m.  and  f .,  G. 
flur,  m.,  floor,  flooring, 
entrance-hall,  flur,  f., 
field,  plain,  level  ground, 
=  Icel.^oj-,  the  floor  of  a 
cow-stall,  =  Ir.  and  Gael. 
Idr  (for  orig.  *plar)  =  W. 
llawr  ^Biet.  leur,  floor.] 
1.  That  part  of  a  room 
or  of  an  edifice  which 
forms  its  lower  inclosing 
surface,  and  upon  which 
one  walks;  specifically, 
the  structure,  consist- 
ing in  modern  houses 
of  boards,  planks,  pave- 
ment, asphalt,  etc.,  which 
forms  such  a  surface. 
An  ordinary  floor  of  timber 
consists  in  its  simplest  form  of 
boards  laid  down  close  toge- 
ther and  supported  upon  a  se- 
ries of  joists,  as  shown  in  fig.  A. 
In  floors  over  wider  spaces,  or  in  buildings  of  more  costly 
construction,  the  floor-joists  are  themselves  supported  by 
additional  beams  or  joists  called  binders,  as  shown  in  figs. 
B  and  C,  the  ceiling-joists  of  the  room  below  being  fastened 
to  the  under  side  of  the  binders.  It  is  usual  in  houses,  etc., 
to  brace  aud  secure  the  floor-joists  by  means  of  crossed 
struts,  as  shown  in  fig.  D,  fonning  a  strutted  floor.  In  fire- 
proof buildings  the  wooden  joists  are  replaced  by  iron  I 
beams,  the  spaces  between  which  are  bridged  over  by  nar- 
row vaults  of  brick,  concrete,  tiles,  etc. 

To  rest  he  layd  him  downe  upon  the /ore 
(Whylome  for  ventrous  £nights  the  bedding  best), 
And  thought  his  wearie  limbs  to  have  redrest. 

Spenser,  S.  Q.,  IV.  v.  39. 

Ay  he  harpit,  and  ay  he  carpit. 
Till  a'  the  lords  gaed  through  the  floor. 

Lochmaben  Harper  (Cliild's  Ballads,  VI.  5). 

And  the  floor  of  the  house  he  [Solomon]  overlaid  with 

gold,  within  and  without.  1  Ki.  vi.  30. 

2.  Any  similar  construction,  platform,  or  lev- 
eled area :  as,  the  flfior  of  a  bridge  ;  the  charge- 
fl^)or  of  a  blast-furnace ;  a  threshing-^oor. 

He  will  throughly  purge  his  floor,  and  gather  his  wheat 
into  the  garner.  Mat.  iii.  12. 

The  level  places  where  the  bricks  are  moulded,  called 
the  floors.  C.  T.  Davis,  Bricks,  p.  103. 

3.  A  natural  surface  corresponding  to  a  floor  in 
character  or  use ;  a  circumscribed  basal  space 
or  area  of  any  kind:  as,  the  floor  of  a  gorge  or 
a  cave ;  the  fl^or  of  one  of  the  ventricles  of  the 
brain. 

For  Lycidas  your  sorrow  is  not  dead. 

Sunk  though  he  be  beneath  the  watery /oor. 

Milton,  Lycidas,  I.  167. 
After  the  last  mining  shaft  is  passed,  and  the  floors 
where  the  precious  blue  clay  lies  to  be  pulverised  by  the 
sun's  action,  the  frontier  of  the  Free  State  is  crossed. 

Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XLIII.  198. 

The  floor  of  this  many-hued  passageway  is  white  sand 
and  sandstone.  The  Century,  XXXVII,  195. 

The  characteristic  f  eatm'e  of  a  bed  is  that  it  is  a  mem- 
ber of  a  series  of  stratified  rocks ;  the  layer  above  it  is 
called  the  roof  of  the  deposit,  and  the  one  below  it  is  the 
floor.  Encye.  Brit,,  XVI.  440. 


ji,  single  floor;  a,  a,  a, 
joists.  B,  framed  floor '.  a,  a, 
floor-joists;  b,  binding-joist; 
c,  c,  ceiling-joists;  d,  girder. 
C,  double  floor :  a,  a,  floor-  or 
bridging-joists ;  b,  b,  binders  : 
c,  c,  c,  ceiling-joists.  A  strut- 
ted floor. 


floor 

4,  One  complete  section  of  a  building  having 
one  continuous  or  approximately  continuous 
floor;  a  story:  as,  an  office  on  the  first /oor. 

It  was  a  large  room  on  the  lower  ^oor,  wainscoted  with 
pine  and  unpainted.  Longfellow,  Hyperion,  iii.  3. 

5.  Nautj  that  part  of  thehottom  of  a  vessel  on 
each  side  of  the  keelson  which  is  most  nearly 


Ship's  Floor.    ^^,  floor-plates;  555,  keelsons ;  J^F,  mainframe; 
JC,  keel ;  LL,  lightening-holes ;  RR,  reverse  frame. 

horizontal. — 6.  In  legislative  assemblies,  the 
part  of  the  house  assigned  to  the  members,  and 
from  which  they  speak;  hence,  figuratively, 
the  right  of  speaking  or  right  to  be  heard  in 
preference  to  other  members:  as,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  has  the  floor. 

Carrington  gave  the  new  envoy  a  cordial  welcome,  [and] 
introduced  him  to  members  on  the  Jloor  of  Congress. 

Bancroft,  Hist.  Const.,  II.  110. 

They  [chairmanships  of  standing  committees]  have  their 
rights  to  the  floor  and  their  little  perquisites  in  the  shape 
of  clerks  and  committee-rooms,  and  they  are  therefore 
much  sought  after.    E.  Schuyler,  Amer.  Diplomacy,  p.  25. 

7.  In  mining,  a  flat  mass  of  ore.  [Cornwall, 
Eng.] — Sf.  A  plane;  a  surface. 

Both  of  them  [visihles  and  audibles]  spread  themselves 
in  round,  and  flU  a  whole  Jloare  or  orbe  into  certain  lim- 
its. Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  225. 

9.  In  brewing  J  same  as  piece. 

Each  steeping  is  called  a  floor  or  piece,  and  must  be 
laid  in  succession  according  to  age,  the  most  recent  next 
the  couch,  and  the  oldest  next  the  kiln. 

JSncyc.  Brit,  IV.  268. 
Dead  floor.  See  dead.^  Double  floor,  a  floor  whose 
primary  timbers  are  binders  resting  upon  the  wall-plates, 
and  supporting  the  floor-  or  bridging- joists  and  the  ceiling- 
joists;  a  double-framed  floor;  a  double-joisted  floor. — 
Drjillg-floor,  in  brewing^  a  floor  where  the  grain  is  ex- 
posed in  layers  to  the  air.  — First  floor,  in  the  United 
States,  generally  the  floor  or  story  of  a  building  immedi- 
ately on  or  above  the  ground  or  above  the  basement  floor ; 
in  Great  Britain  and  also  in  some  American  cities,  espe- 
cially in  large  buildings,  the  floor  next  higher  than  this, 
or  the  floor  above  the  ground  floor. —  Folding  floor,  a 
floor  having  the  floor-boards  so  laid  that  the  joints  be- 
tween the  ends  of  the  boards  are  not  continuous  through- 
out the  width  of  the  floor,  the  boards  being  laid  in  bays  or 
folds  of  three,  four,  or  more  boards  each. — Ground  floor, 
the  floor  of  a  house  on  a  level,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  exte- 
rior ground. — Half-flOOr,  in  ship -building,  one  of  a  pair 
of  timbers  whose  adjoining  ends  abut  and  are  bolted  be- 
tween the  keel  and  the  keelson.  They  extend  outward 
each  way  from  the  middle  line  of  the  vessel,  beneath  the 
futtock-planks,  and  up  to  the  second  futtocks,  whose  ends 
bear  against  them. — Single  floor,  flooring  supported  upon 
a  single  tier  of  bridging-joists. —  Straight-joint  floor,  a 
floor  in  which  the  joints  between  the  ends  of  the  boards 
are  not  broken.— To  get  in  on  the  ground  floor,  to  be 
admitted  to  or  receive  an  interest  in  some  projected  enter- 
prise on  specially  advantageous  terms  to  which  others, 
and  especially  the  general  public,  are  not  admitted,  as  by 
receiving  stock  without  valuable  consideration,  or  by  hav- 
ing an  early  opportunity  of  investing  below  par,  or  before 
the  stock  appreciates.  [Commercial  slang,  U.  S.] — To 
have  or  get  the  floor,  in  legislative  and  other  assemblies, 
to  be  recognized  by  the  presiding  officer  as  having  a  right 
to  address  the  assembly  or  meeting.  [U.  S.] 
floor  (flor),  V.  t.  [=  T>.  vloeren  =  ODaji.  flore  ; 
from  the  noun.]  1.  To  cover  or  furnish  with 
a  floor:  as,  to  floor  a  house  with  pine  boards. 

Thick  fir  forests,  floored  with  bright  green  moss. 

B.  Taylor,  Northern  Travel,  p.  30. 

2.  To  place  upon  a  floor ;  base. 

The  doctrine  of  a  he&ven  floored  upon  a  firmament. 

E.  B.  Tylor,  Prim.  Culture,  II.  68. 

3.  To  place  near  or  on  the  floor,  as  a  picture 
in  an  exhibition.     [Colloq.] 

One  R.  A.  is  "  skied  "  and  another  ^*  floored" 

The  American,  VIII.  376. 

4.  To  strike  down  or  lay  level  with  tho  floor  ; 
beat;  conquer;  fi^ratively,  to  put  to  silence 
by  somo  decisive  argument,  retort,  etc. ;  over- 
come in  any  way;  overthrow:  as,  to  floor  an 
assailant. 

The  express  object  of  his  visit  was  to  know  how  he  could 
knock  religion  over  and  floor  the  Established  Church. 

Dickens. 
What  is  ^on'np' Win  at  present  .  .  .  is  that  problem  of 
the  robin  that  eats  half  a  pint  of  grasshoppers  and  then 
doesn't  weigh  a  bit  more  than  he  did  before. 

W.  D.  Howells,  Annie  Kilburn,  xi. 

5.  To  go  through;  make  an  end  of;  finish. 
[Slang.] 

I  have  a  few  bottles  of  old  wine  left,  we  may  as  well 
floor  them.  MacmUlan's  Mag. 

To  floor  an  examination-paper,  to  answer  fully  every 
question  in  it.    [Eng.] 

Our  best  claBSic  had  not  time  to  fpor  the  paper. 

C.  A.  Bristed,  English  University,  p.  135. 


A  shaft-bear- 
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floorage  (flor'aj),  n.  [<  floor  +  -age."]  Space 
on  a  Soor;  floor-space. 

The  [new  Exposition]  building,  with  its  three  stories,  af- 
fords seven  acres  of  fioorage. 

The  CongregationaList,  Sept.  2, 1886. 

floor-cloth  (flor'kl6th),  n.  A  heavy  canvas  of 
hemp  or  flax  woven  of  extra  width,  printed  in. 
oil-eolors,  and  used  as  carpeting.  The  term  also 
includes  many  substitutes  for  carpets,  as  felted  fabrics, 
burlaps,  mattings,  crash,  and  prepared  fabrics  made  of 
powdered  cork,  paper,  etc.  See  oil-cloth. —  Paper  fioor- 
clotil,  a  substitute  for  oil-cloth,  consisting  generally  of 
one  or  more  thick  sheets  of  paper  treated  with  paint  and 
varnish. 

floorer  (flor'6r),  M.  1.  One  who  makes  or  lays 
floors. —  2.  One  who  or  that  which  strikes  to 
the  floor,  as  a  blow ;  hence,  figuratively,  any- 
thing which  leads  to  one's  defeat  or  which  over- 
masters one;  an  overwhelming  argument  or 
requirement ;  a  poser. 

floor-frame  (flor'fram),  n.  The  main  frame  of 
the  body  of  a  raUroad-ear  underneath  the  floor, 
including  the  sills,  body-bolsters,  and  needle- 
beams.     Car-Builder's  Diet. 

floor-guide  (flor'g^d),  n.  In  ship-buildmg,  a  nar- 
row flexible  piece  of  timber  placed  between  the 
floor-ribbon  and  the  keel. 

floor-hanger  (fl6r'hang"6r),  n. 
ing  secured  to  the  floor,  and 
used  for  running  countershafts 
and  lines  when  they  cannot 
conveniently  be  suspended 
from  the  ceiling-joists. 

floor-head  (flor'hed),  ».  In 
sMp-bmldmg,  an  outer  end  of 
the  floor-timbers.  „     .. 

Floor-nanger. 

These  [molds]  extend  on  each  side 
of  the  ship  as  high  as  the  Jloor  head,  and  are  formed  of 
battens.  Thearle,  Naval  Arch.,  §  41. 

floor-hollow  (flor'hoFo),  n.  Ncmt.,  an  elliptical 
mold  for  the  hollow  of  the  floor-timbers  and 
lower  futtocks  of  a  vessel. 
flooring  (flor'ing),  n.  [<  floor  +  ^ng^ ;  in  AS. 
with  umlaut,  flering,  a  floor  or  story,  <  flor, 
floor.]     1.  A  floor;  floors  collectively. 

Mosaique  is  an  ornament,  in  truth,  of  much  beauty  and 
long  life ;  but  of  most  use  in  pavements  and  Jlooringg. 

Sir  R.  Wotton,  Keliquise,  p.  63. 
An  extremely  interesting  portion  of  the  church  is  the 
marble /oorin^,  inscribed  with  the  arms  of  the  various 
knights  of  the  order  who  are  buried  below. 

JE.  Sartoriua,  In  the  Soudan,  p.  4. 

2.  Materials  used  in  the  construction  of  floors. 
— 3.  In  brewing,  the  operation  of  spreading 
the  grain  thinly  on  the  malt-floor,  and  turning 
it  over  carefully  several  times  a  day  to  keep  it 
at  the  temperature  of  about  62°  P.,  and  thus  to 

cheek  germination Carcass-flooring.  Seecarcass. 

—  Naked  flooring,  in  carp.,  the  timber  or  framework  on 
which  the  floor -boarding  is  laid. 

flooring-clamp  (flor'ing-klamp)j  n.  A  carpen- 
ters' tool  for  closing  up  the  joints  between 
flooring-boards.  It  consists  of  a  clamp  to  seize  the 
joist,  and  a  lever  which  is  supplied  with  a  purchase  by 
the  clamp,  and  serves  to  force  a  board  about  to  be  nailed 
down  into  close  contact  with  that  adjoining. 

floorless  (flor'les),  a.  [<  floor  + -Uss.'\  Hav- 
ing no  floor. 

floorthf ,  n.  IME.  florthe ;  as  floor  + -th.']  Floor- 
ing ;  a  floor. 

Ye  sayd  Goothis,  by  crafty  and  false  meanes,  caused  the 
jlorthe  of  the  sayd  chambre  to  falle,  by  which  meaue  ye  sayd 
Pateme  was  grevously  hurte.       Fdbyan,  Chron.,  I.  xcix. 

floor-timber  (fl6r'tim"b6r),  n.  One  of  the  tim- 
bers on  which  a  floor  is  laid;  specifically,  in 
ship-building,  one  of  the  timbers  which  are 
placed  immediately  across  the  keel,  and  upon 
which  the  bottom  of  the  ship  is  framed. 

floor-walker  (fl6r'wa"ker),  n.  A  person  em- 
ployed in  a  large  retail  shop  to  walk  about  the 
place,  give  information  to  customers,  watch 
their  conduct  and  that  of  employees,  etc.  Also 
called  shop-walker. 

flop  (flop),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  flopped,  ppr.  flop- 
ping. [Another  form  of  ^ap,  q.  v.]  I.  trans. 
1.  To  clap  or  strike,  as  the  wings;  flap. —  2.  To 
cause  to  fall  or  hang  down. 

Fanny,  .  .  .  during  the  examination,  had  flopped  her 
hat  over  her  eyes,  which  were  also  bathed  in  tears. 

Fielding,  Joseph  Andrews,  iv.  5. 
n.  intrans.  1.  To  flap. —  2.  To  plxmip  down 
suddenly;  turn  or  come  down  with  a  flop :  as, 
to  ^qp  on  one's  knees.     [Colloq.  or  vulgar.  ] 

If  you  must  go  flopping  yourself  down,  flop  in  favour  of 
your  husband  and  child.  Dickens,  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  ii.  1. 

3.  To  coUapse ;  yield  or  break  down  suddenly. 
[Slang.]— To  flop  over,  (a)  To  turn  over  heavily,  or 
by  a  sudden  or  laborious  effort :  as,  to  flop  over  on  one's 
back.  (6)  To  go  over  suddenly  to  another  side  or  par- 
ty ;  make  a  sudden  change  of  association  or  allegiance 
[Slang.] 
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flop  (flop),  n.  [Another  form  otflap,  q.  v.]  I 
The  act  of  flopping  or  flapping. —  2.  A  fall  like 
that  of  a  soft  outspread  body  upon  the  ground. 
And  with  a  desperate  ponderous  ./lop,  full  thirteen  stone 
and  ten  pounds,  ...  I  dropped  on  the  Rajah's  feet  and 
took  my  seat  at  his  side.  W.  H.  Jtuatell. 

3.  Something  that  flops  or  is  capable  of  flop- 
ping or  striking,  as  a  fluid,  semi-liquid,  or  ge- 
latinous substance,  against  the  side  of  a  vessel 
containing  it.     [Eare.] 

Lord  and  Lady  Sosse  showed  us  the  foundry  [near  his 
great  telescope],  and  Professor  Lloyd  gave  the  story  of 
the  casting  .  .  .  andfby  [near]  the  oven  where  the  flery 
flop  was  shut  up  for  six  weeks  to  cool. 

Caroline  Fox,  Journal. 

4.  A  sudden  collapse  or  breakdown,  as  of  re- 
sistance.    [Slang.] 

flopper  (flop'fer),  TO.     1.  One  who  or  that  which  ■ 
flops.    Specifically — 2.  Ayoimgduek;  a  flap- 
per. 

floppy  (flop'i),  a.   l<flop  +  -yi.]  Having aten- 

dencytofloporflap;  flapping:  slb,  a, floppy hai. 

In  those  days  even  fashionable  caps  were  large  and 

floppy.  George  Fliot,  Amos  Barton,  ii. 

flopwing  (flop'wing),  «.    Same  &s  lapwing. 

Flora  (flo'ra),  n.  [L.  Flora,  the  goddess  of 
flowers,  <^os  (^or-),  a  flower:  see  flower.]  1. 
In  classical  myth.,  the  goddess  of  flowers.— 2. 
[I.  c. ;  pi.  florce,  floras  (-re,  -raz).]  In  bat.:  (a) 
The  aggregate  of  the  plants  indigenous  to  a 
particular  country  or  region,  or  belonging  to  a 
particular  period:  as,  the  Australasian  flora; 
the^ora  of  th&Carbonif  erous  period.  See  fauna. 
The  origination  of  the  successive  y^oroj  which  have  oc- 
cupied the  northern  hemisphere  in  geological  time,  not^ 
as  one  might  at  first  sight  suppose.  In  the  sunny  climea 
of  the  south,  but  under  the  arctic  skies,  is  a  fact  long 
known  or  suspected.  Dawson,  Geol.  Hist,  of  Plants,  p.  237. 

(6)  A  work  systematically  describing  the  plants 
of  a  country  or  region  or  a  geological  period,— 
3.  The  eighth  planetoid,  discoveredby  Hind,in 
London,  in  1847.— Flora  horologica,  a  flower  which 
opens  at  a  certain  hour  of  the  day. — Hera's  Clock.  See 
horologium: 

floral  (flo'ral),  a.  [=  F.  Fg.  floral,  <  L.  flmaUs, 
of  or  belonging  to  Flora ;  neut.  pi.  Floralia,  the 
festival  of  Flora,  also,  rarely,  a  flower-garden ; 
< /os(^or-),  flower :  see^ower.]  1.  [cap.]  Per- 
taining to  the  goddess  Flora:  as,  the  Floral 
games  of  Rome  (see  below). — 2.  Containing  or 
belonging  to  the  flower ;  pertaining  to  flowers 
in  general ;  made  of  flowers :  as,  a  floral  bud ;  a 

floral  leaf;  floral  ornaments Ploral  envelop. 

See  envelop.— Floial  games,  (a)  See  Floralia.  (b)  An 
annual  literary  festival  held  at  Toulouse  in  Trance  on  the 
3d  of  May,  under  the  auspices  of  a  society  founded  by  tlie 
troubadours  about  1324,  originally  called  the  College  of  the 
Gay  Science,  and  after  about  1500  (when  it  was  perma- 
nently endowed  by  Cl^mence  Isaure)  the  College  (now  the 
Academy)  of  the  Floral  Games.  At  first  a  golden  violet 
was  awarded  in  competition  to  the  author  of  the  best 
poem  ;  now  a  number  of  gold  and  silver  flowers  are  dis- 
tributed among  the  competitors  in  both  prose  and  verse. 

Floralest  (flo-ra'lez),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (LatreiUe, 
1809),  pi.  of 'L.  floralis,  floral:  see  floral]  A 
group  or  section  of  dipterous  insects,  of  the 
family    TipuUdce,  corresponding  to  Meigen's 


Floralia  (fl6-ra'li-a),». J??.  [L.:  seeflwal]  A 
festival  celebrated  in  ancient  Borne  in  honor 
of  Flora  or  Chloris.  It  lasted  from  April  28th  to  May 
2d,  and  was  an  occasion  of  merriment  and  excessive  drinlt- 

.  ing,  also  of  comic  theatrical  representations  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  edile.  The  Floralia  were  of  comparatively 
late  introduction  in  Home,  and  had  their  origin  in  the 
simpler  and  more  innocent  rejoicings  of  the  country  peo- 
ple at  the  flowering  season  of  vegetation.  Also  called  Flo- 
rales  ludi,  or  Floral  games. 

florally  (flo'ral-i),  adv.  In  a  floral  manner;  m 
a  manner  in  which  flowers  or  representations  of 
them  are  concerned:  as,  florally  ornamented. 

floramonrt,  ».  [Alsowritten/orajreor,.^''**'' 
(=  Gr.  floramor,  flormor  =  ODan.  floramor); 
<  OF.  "fleur  d'amonr,"  flower-gentle,  velvet- 
flower,  amaranth,  lit.  flower  of  love,  hence  ex- 
plained as  "  a  flower  begetting  lo ve  "  (Ash)  (see 
flower  and  amowr) ;  said  to  be  a  mistaken  trans- 
lation of  amaranthus,  as  if  <  L.  amor,  love,  + 
Gr.  avdog,  a  flower:  see  amaranth.]  -An  old 
name  for  various  cultivated  species  ot  Ama- 
rantus,  as  A.  caudatvs  and  A.  hypoehondriacus; 
the  flower-gentle.  . 

florascope  (flo'ra-skop),  n.  [More  prop.  *flon- 
scope;  <  L.^os'(.^or-),  a  flower,  +  Gr.  ciiomiv, 
view.]  An  optical  instrument  for  inspecting 
flowers. 

floret,  n.    An  obsolete  form  ot  floor. 

Flor6al  (flo-ra-al'),  n.  [F.,  <  1j.  fl^reus,  of  flow- 
ers, <flos  (.fl^-),  a  flower.]  In  the  calendar  oi 
the  first  French  repubUe,  the  eighth  month  or 
the  year.  It  commenced  (in  1794)  April  20th  ana 
ended  May  20th. 


floreated 

floreated,  floriated  (flo'rf-,  flo'ri-a-ted),  a.  [< 
L.  floreus,  of  flowers,  +  E.  -atel  +  -d2.]  Deco- 
rated witn  floral  omament — that  is,  with  more 
or  less  conventionalized  flowers,  or  with  whol- 
ly artificial  designs  which  resemble  flowers  in 
their  general  outlines  and  the  minuteness  of 
their  subdivisions. 

The  columns  at  TJdine  .  ,  .  stand  row  behind  row,  al- 
most like  the  columns  of  a  crypt,  and  they  supply  a  profita- 
ble study  in  their  floriated  capitals, 

JE.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  31. 

floreeti  n.  [Also  written  florie,  florey,  flmry, 
flory,florrey,  and  flurry;  <  OF.floree,  the  blue 
scum  of  dyewood ;  the  same  as  flewree,  froth, 
or  scxun,  <  fleur,  earlier ^or,  flower :  see^ower.] 
The  blue  scum  of  dyewood,  used  in  painting. 

The  refuse,  called  scoria,  which  ilieth  out  of  the  fur- 
nace ;  the  florey  that  floteth  aloft  [Hos  supernatat] ;  and  the 
diphryges  or  drosse  which  remaineth  behind, 

Holland,  tr,  of  Pliny,  xxxiv.  13. 

florent,  floreint,  »•  Obsolete  spellings  ot  florin. 

florence  (flor'ens),  n.  [MB.  florence,  equiv.  to 
floren,  florin,  a  coin :  see^onw.  The  other  uses 
(of.  F.  florence,  sarcenet,  and  E.  florenUne,  n., 
2)  are  later:  all  refer  ult.  to  Florence  in  Italy.] 
If.  An  English  gold  coin,  usually  called  ^onn. 
The  first  gold  that  King  Edward  III.  coyned  was  in  the 
year  1343,  and  the  peeces  were  called  florenees,  because 
Florentines  were  the  coyners,  Camden,  Hemains, 

2t.  A  kind  of  cloth  manufactured  in  Florence, 
mentioned  in  the  time  of  Eiehard  III.  Planche; 
Fairholt.  Also  called  florenUne. —  3.  A  thin 
silk,  a  variety  of  taffeta.  Diet,  of  Needlework. 
— 4.  [_eap.'\  A  variety  of  the  red  wine  of  Tus- 
cany :  a  name  not  commonly  used  in  Italy. 

Florence  flask,  oil,  etc.    See  the  nouns. 

florentt,  o.  [<  I>.  floren{t-)s,  ppr.  of  florere, 
bloom,  flower,  flourish :  see,  flower,  v.,  flov/risJi.'] 
Flourishing.    Davies. 

Sinopa  .  .  .  was  a  florent  citee,  and  of  greate  power, 

Udall,  tr,  of  Apophthegms  of  Erasmus,  p,  77, 

Florentine  (flor'en-tin  or  -tin),  a.  and  n.    [<  L. 

Florentinus,  pertaining  to  Florentia  (>  It.  Mo- 
renze,  now  Mrenze),  Florence,  <  ^ore»(i^)s,  ppr. 
oi  florere,  bloom,  flower:  see  florent.}  1.  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Florence,  the  chief  city  of 
Tuscany,  in  Italy.— Florentine  experiment,  an  ex- 
periment showing  that  water  will  not  rise  by  suction  high- 
er than  34  feet,  nor  mercury  more  than  80  inches.  The 
former  experiment  was  brought  by  Florentine  workmen 
to  the  attention  of  Galileo,  who,  remarking  that  Nature 
appeared  to  carry  her  horror  of  a  vacuum  to  no  greater 
length  than  33  feet,  committed  to  his  pupil  Torricelli  the 
inTestigation  of  the  phenomenon.  The  latter  physicist 
then  constructed  the  barometer,  or  Torricellian  tube, — 
Florentine  fi:esco,  a  variety  of  fresco-painting  in  which 
the  gi'ound,  covered  with  a  preparation  of  lime,  is  kept 
moist  dui'ing  the  process.  It  was  first  practised  at  Flor- 
ence, duringthe  flourishingperiod  of  Italian  art.— Floren- 
tine Illy.  See  p^Ko,— norentlne  mosaic,  a  kind  ot 
mosaic  made  with  precious  and  semi -precious  stones  inlaid 
in  a  surface  of  white  or  black  marble  or  similar  material, 
and  generally  displaying  elaborate  flower-patterns  and  the 
like.  It  is  most  commonly  of  a  uniform  flat  surface,  but 
sometimes  parts  of  the  design  are  in  somewhat  high  relief, 
as  small  rounded  fruits  in  a  decorative  frieze  which  project 
for  half  of  their  diameter.  This  art  is  usually  applied  to  ta- 
ble^tops  and  smaller  articles,  but  altars  and  other  church 
fittings  are  also  ornamented  in  it,  and  a  few  interiors  have 
been  wholly  or  in  large  part  lined  in  this  style,— Floren- 
tine problem,  the  problem  of  finding  the  plane  area  of 
a  curved  dome,  making  allowance  for  the  windows.  This 
problem  was  proposed  by  Vincenzo  Viviani  in  1692,  and 
was  treated  by  Leibnitz,  Jacques  Bernoulli,  and  other  emi- 
nent mathematicians,— Florentine  receiver,  an  attach- 
ment for  a  still  used  in  separating  oils  from  water.  It  re- 
sembles in  shape  a  Florence  flask. 

II.  ».  1.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Flor- 
ence.—3.  [I.  c]  (o)  A  silk  textile  fabric,  of 
solid  and  durable  make,  used  for  wearing-ap- 
parel. (6t)  Same  as  florence,  2.— Sf.  {I.  c]  A 
kind  of  pie  having  no  crust  beneath  the  meat. 

stealing  custards,  tarts,  a,nd  florentines. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Woman-Hater,  v.  1. 
Ye  may  gang  down  yoursell,  and  look  into  our  kitchen, 
•  :.•.*''*  gi<3e  vivers  lying  a'  about  —  beef,  capons  and 
wiute  Ya&sh—flmenti'ne  and  flams. 

Scott,  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  xi. 

When  any  kind  of  butcher  meat,  fowls,  apples,  &C.,  are 

oaken  in  a  dish,  it  is  called  a  florentine,  and  when  in  a 

raised  crust,  a  pie.         Receipts  in  Cookery.    (Jamieson.) 

Acres  (flo'rez),  n.  pi.  [<  i..  flos,  pi.  flares,  flow- 
er.] In  the  commercial  classification  of  indigo, 
t^e  best  quality  of  dye.    Simmonds. 

florescence  (flo-res'ens),  n.  [<  florescen(t)  + 
"^•]  In  6o*.,  a  bursting  into  flower;  the  state 
of  being  in  bloom;  inflorescence;  an  thesis. 

■i^'t  9'"''P''*''6  flowers  have  before  been  found  in  the  fos- 
sil state,  and,  as  these  ICompositce]  are  among  the  most 
complex  and  specialised  forms  of  florescence,  it  has  been 
supposed  that  they  belonged  only  to  the  recent  epoch. 
Where  they  were  the  result  of  a  long  series  of  formative 
changes.  Dawson,  Geol,  Hist,  of  Plants,  p,  206, 

florescent  (flo-res'ent),  a.  [<  L.  florescen(t-)s, 
ppr.  otflorescere,'Segiii  to  bloom  or  flower,  in- 
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oeptive  of  florere,  bloom,  blossom,  flower:  see 
florent,  flowrish.']  Bursting  into  flower ;  flower- 
ing. 

floreschet,  v.    An  obsolete  form  ot  flourish. 

floret  (flo'ret),  n.  [1.  <  F.fleureUe  =  It.  fioret- 
to,  <  ML.  florettus,  a  floweret,  dim.  of  L.  flos 
(,^or-),  a  flower:  see  flower,  floweret.  2.  =  D. 
fl^et  =  G.  Sw.  florett  =  Dan.  Jfloret,  a  foU,  < 
OF.  floret,  fleuret,  F.  fleuret  =  Sp.  Pg.  florete  = 
It.  fioretto,  a  foil,  a  particular  use  of  the  pre- 
ceding. 3.  <  OF.fleuret,  F.flemet,  m.,  OF.  also 
fl^m-ette,flourette,  t,  =  It.  fioretto,  <  ML.  flore- 
tus,  floss-sUk,  dim.  of  li.flos  (flor-),  flower;  of 
same  formation  as  the  preceding.    Cf./erret2.] 

1.  A  small  flower  in  a  cluster  or  in  a  compact 
inflorescence,  as  in  the  so-eaUed  compound 
flower  of  the  Compositce,  or  in  the  spikelet  of 
grasses.— 2.  A  fencing-sword  with  a  button  on 
the  point ;  a  foil. 

In  such  fencing  jest  has  proved  earnest,  and /ore<s  have 
oft  turned  to  swords,      Qovemment  of  the  Tongue,  p,  126, 

3.  In  sillc-manuf.,  a  yam  or  floss  spun  from 
the  first  and  purest  of  the  waste,  and  of  higher 
quality^  than  the  noil  yam. 

floret-silkt  (flo'ret -silk),  n.  [Formerly  also 
flurt-silk;  <  floret,  3,  + silk.  Ct.  ferret^.]  Same 
ashore*,  3. 

floretta  (flo-ret'a),  n.  [See  floret-silk  and  fer- 
ret^.']   Floss-silk,    Simmonds. 

floretty  (flo'ret-i),  a.  [<  OF.  fleurett4,  fleuretty, 
P.  fleuret^,  <  fleurette,  a  little  flower :  see  floret, 
and  cf .  flewry,  flory.}    In  her. ,  same  as  fl,eury. 

floriage  (flo'ri-aj),  n.  [<  L.  flos  (flor-),  flower, 
-t-  E.  -i-age,  in  imitation  of  foliage.']  Bloom; 
blossom.     [Eare.] 

And  where  the  trees  unfold  their  bloom. 
And  where  the  banks  their  floriage  bear. 

J.  Scott,  Odes,  XX. 

floriated,  a.    See  floreated. 

florican,  n.    See  florikan. 

floricome  (flo'ri-kom),  n.  [<  LL.  floricomus, 
crowned  with  flowers,  <  L.  flos  (flor-),  flower,  -I- 
coma,  hair  of  the  head.  ]  In  sponges,  a  hexaster 
whose  rays  end  in  a  buneh  of  curved  branches. 

floricomous  (flo-rik'o-mus),  a.  [<  floricome  + 
-ous.~\    Having  the  character  of  a  floricome. 

floricultural  (flo-ri-kul'tur-al),  a.  Belating  to 
floriculture. 

floriculture  (flo'ri-kul-tur),  n.  [<  L.  flos  (flor-), 
flower,  -I-  cuUura,  cultivation.]  The  cultiva- 
tion of  flowers  or  of  flowering  plants.  Loudon. 

floriculturist  (flo-ri-kul'tur-ist),  n.  [<  fhricul- 
twe  +  -isf.]  One  who  is  employed  or  expert  in 
the  cultivation  of  flowering  plants. 

florid  (flor'id),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  It.florido,  <  Ij.flo- 
ridus,  abounding  with  flowers,  flowery,  bloom- 
ing, <^os  (;^r-),  flower:  see  flower.']  1.  Cover- 
ed or  abounding  with  flowers;  flowery;  bloom- 
ing.    [Now  rare.] 

The  death  of  the  righteous  is  like  the  descending  of  ripe 
and  wholesome  fruits  from  a  pleasant  and  florid  tree. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed,  1835),  I,  264, 
In  florid  beauty  groves  and  fields  appear. 

Goldsmith,  Traveller,  1, 125. 

2.  Bright  in  color ;  specifically,  flushed  with 
red;  of  a  lively  red  color:  as,  a,  florid  counte- 
nance ;  a  florid  cheek. 

The  spumous  ani  florid  state  which  the  bloud  acquires 
in  passing  through  the  lungs.       Arbuthnot,  Aliments,  ii. 

Her  face  was  enlivened  with  such  a  florid  bloom  as  did 
not  so  properly  seem  the  mark  of  health  as  of  immortal- 
ity, Addison,  Vision  of  Justice, 

3.  Flowery  in  appearance  or  effect;  highly  em- 
bellished or  decorated ;  loaded  with  ornamenta- 
tion :  as,  florid  architecture ;  florid  music. 

The  duty  of  a  golden  coin  is  to  be  as  florid  as  it  can, 
rich  with  Corinthian  ornaments,  and  as  gorgeous  as  a  pea- 
cock's tail,  De  Quincey,  Khetoric. 

4.  Embellished  with  flowers  of  rhetoric ;  en- 
riched vrith  lively  figures;  highly  ornate ;  over- 
wrought in  expression :  as,  &  florid  style ;  florid 
eloquence. 

Convincing  eloquence  is  infinitely  more  serviceable  to 
its  possessor  than  the  most  florid  harangue. 

Goldsmith,  The  Bee,  No.  6. 

His  style  was  not  always  in  the  purest  taste.  Several 
contemporary  judges  pronounced  it  too  florid. 

MacavXay,  William  Pitt, 
This  forms  what  is  called  a  florid  style :  a  term  com- 
monly used  to  signify  the  excess  of  ornament. 

H.  Blair,  Rhetoric,  xviii. 

Florid  counterpoint.  See  counterpoint^,  3.— Florid 
execution,  in  music,  execution  abounding  in  elaborate 
embellishment  or  with  ostentatious  dexterity.—  Florid 
music,  music  in  which  a  simple  theme  is  varied,  orna- 
mented, and  embellished  in  a  high  degree.  Variations  are 
most  frequently  of  this  kind.— Florid  style  Of  medie- 
val architecture,  the  highly  enriched  and  decorated  de- 
velopments, collectively,  of  medieval  architecture  which 
prevailed  generally  in  the  fifteenth  century  and  later.  The 
most  marked  English  variety  is  often  called  the  Tudor 
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style,  as  it  prevailed  chiefiy  during  the  Tudor  era.  =  Syn. 
4.  Florid,  Flowery.  Florid  is  perhaps  the  stronger,  and 
expresses  that  which  is  more  seriously  out  of  taste,  or 
more  intimately  connected  with  the  thought  itself. 

The  flxirid  and  luxurious  charms  of  his  [Petrarch's]  style 

enticed  the  poets  and  the  public  from  the  contemplation 

of  nobler  and  sterner  models.  Macaulay,  Dante, 

Merely  to  beguile. 

By  fiowing  numbers  and  a  flow'ry  style. 

The  Uedium  that  the  lazy  rich  endure, 

Cowper,  Table-Talk,  1,  741. 

Florida  bark,  cooter,  crow,  etc.  See  the 
nouns. 

Florida  wood  (flor'i-da  wud).  A  hard  wood 
obtained  from  a  species  of  dogwood,  having 
close  grain,  and  much  used  for  inlaying-work 
by  cabinet-makers. 

Florideae  (flo-rid'f -§),  n.  pi.  [NL. ,  <  L.  floridus, 
flowery :  see  florid.]  An  order  of  (chiefly)  ma- 
rine algae  of  a  red  or  purple  color.  Their  non-sex- 
ual propagation  is  by  bodies  called  tetraspores.aad  the 
fruit  or  cystocarp  is  the  product  of  the  action  of  anthero- 
zoids  upon  a  slender  organ  called  the  trichogyne.  The 
latter  transmits  the  fertilizing  infiuence  to  its  basal  cell 
(trichophore),  from  which  or  from  adjacent  cells  the  cys- 
tocarp is  developed.  They  are  the  same  as  the  Shodo- 
spennem  of  Harvey. 

florideous  (flo-rid'f-us),  a.  [<  FloridecB  +  -ous.] 
Belonging  to  the  order  FloridetB,  or  having  the 
characters  of  that  group. 

floridia-green  (flo-rid'i-a-gren),  n.  The  chloro- 
phyl  of  the  Flor'idece,  wiaieh  is  masked  by  the 
red  coloring  matter,  but  which  may  be  dissolved 
out  by  alcohol. 

Floridian  (flo-rid'i-an),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Florida,  a  peninsula  separating 
the  gulf  of  Mexico  from  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
and  forming  a  State  of  the  United  States. 

Along  the  coast  from  Labrador  to  the  Floridian  penin- 
sula. Amer.  Anthropologist,  I.  3^. 

II.  n.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Florida. 

So  it  seems  St.  Augustine  [Florida],  ,  ,  ,  did  she  but  ad- 
mit it,  were  fain  to  consider  him  a  Floridian. 

E.  S.  Phelps,  Sealed  Orders,  p,  267. 

floridia-red  (flo-rid'i-a-red),  «.     The  red  color- 
ing matter  of  the  Floridece;  phycoerythrin. 
floridity  (flo-rid'i-ti),  re.    l<  florid  +  -dty.]     The 
state  or  character  of  being  florid,  in  any  sense ; 
flqridness. 

Poor  Dick  had  a  fit  of  sickness,  which  robbed  him  of  his 
fat  and  his  fame  at  once ;  and  it  was  full  three  months  be- 
fore lie  regained  his  reputation,  which  rose  in  proportion 
to  his  floridity.  Steele,  Guardian,  No.  42. 

To-morrow  I  review  my  piece, 
Tame  here  and  there  undue  floridity. 

Browning,  King  and  Book,  II.  116. 

floridly  (flor'id-U),  adv.    In  a  florid  manner. 
floridness  (flor'id-nes),  n.    The  state  or  char- 
acter of  being  florid,  in  any  sense;  floridity. 

Another  infallible  indication  is  the  natui-e  and  florid' 
ness  of  the  plants  which  it  ofiiciously  produces. 

Evelyn,  Ten-a. 
Some  of  the  antient  Grecians  much  extol  it  [dancing], 
deriving  it  not  only  from  the  amoenity  and  floridness  of  the 
warm  and  spirited  bloud,  but  deducing  it  from  heaven  it- 
self as  being  practized  there  by  the  stars.  ' 

Feltham,  Kesolves,  i.  ^0. 
A  philosopher  need  not  delight  readers  with  his  florid- 
ness. Boyle. 

floriferous  (flo-rif 'e-rus),  a.  [=  F.  florif^e  = 
Sp.  florifero  =  Pg.  It.  florifero,  <  L.  florifer,  < 
flos  (flor-),  flower,  -I-  ferre  =  E.  hear^.]  Pro- 
ducing flowers. 

florification  (fl6"ri-fi-ka.'shon),  n.  [<  L.  flos 
(flor-),  a  flower,  -1-  -ficatio(n-),  <  -flcare,  make : 
see  -fy.]  The  act,  process,  or  state  of  flowering ; 
expansionof  flowers.  Also,  improperly,  flossi- 
fication. 

floriform  (fl6'ri-f6rm),  a.  [=  F.  floriforme,  < 
L.  flos  (flor-),  flower,  +  forma,  shape.]  In  the 
form  of  a  flower. 

florikan,  floriken  (flo'ri-kan,  -ken),  re.  [Also 
vfritten  florikin,  florican.]  A  species  of  Indian 
bustard,  the  SypheoUdes  bengalensis. 

florilege  (flo'ri-lej),  re.  [=  P.  floriUge  =  Sp. 
Pg.  It.  fliorilegio,  <  L.  as  if  *florilegium,  <  L.  flo- 
rilegus,  flower-culling  (of  bees),  <  flos  (flor-), 
flower,  +  legere,  cull,  gather.  Cf.  anthohgy^.] 
1.  The  culling  of  flowers. —  2.  An  anthology. 
[Rare  in  both  senses.] 

florilegium  (fld-ri-le'ji-um),  n.;  -pi.  florilegia 
(-a).     Same  as  florilege,  2. 
His  "Book  of  Flowers,"  .  .  .  which  may  have  been  a 

poetical  florilegium,.  Encyc.  Brit,  XXII.  860. 

We  have  made  but  a  small  florilegium  from  Mr.  Hazlitt's 

remarkable  volumes.  Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  373. 

florin  (flor'in),  n.  [<  ME.  florin,  floren,  floryn, 
florein,  etc.  (sometimes  florence,  q.  v.),  <  OF. 
florin,  P.  florin  =  Pr.  Sp.  fl^orin  =  Pg.  florim,  < 
It.  fiorino  (ML.  florenus),  a  name  first  applied 
to  a  coin  of  Florence  (first  struck  in  the  12th 
century),  because  it  was  stamped  with  a  lily,  < 


Obverse.  Reverse. 

Gold  Florin  of  Florence,  in  the  British 

Museum.     ( Size  of  the  original. ) 
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fiore  (<  L.  florem,  ace.  of  flos),  a  flower.    The 

allosion  to  Florence  is  secondary;    the   ult. 

Bource    is    the 

same :  see  flor- 

ence.]     1.  The 

English    name 

of  a  gold  coin 

■weighing  about 

55  grains,  first 

issued  at  Flor- 
ence   in    1252, 

and  having  on 

the  obverse   a 

lily  and  the  word  "Florentia."'   The  coin  enjoyed 

great  commercial  popularity,  and  wa3  largely  imitated  in 

France,  Germany,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  and  elsewhere. 
Otflorenis  fine  o£  gold  ycoined  rounde, 
Wei  ny  an  eighte  busshels,  as  hem  thoughte. 

Chaucer,  Pardoner's  Tale,  1.  308. 

2.  An  English  gold  coin  issued  by  Edward  III. 
in  1343-4,  and  worth  at  the  time  6-  shillings. 
On  the  obverse  it  bore  a  leopard  crowned. 

In  this  yere  also,  kynge  Edwarde  made  a  coyn  of  fyne 
golde,  and  named  it  the  Jloryne,  that  is  to  say,  the  peny 
of  the  value  of  vis.  viiid.,  the  halfe  peny  of  the  value  of 
iiis.iiiid.,  and  the  farthynge  of  the  value  of  xxd.,  which 
coyne  was  ordeyned  for  his  warris  in  Fraunce. 

Fdbyan,  Chron.  (ed.  Ellis),  p.  465,  an.  1343. 

3.  An  English  silver  coin  worth  2  shillings,  be- 
ing the  tenth  part  of  a  pound,  current  since 
1849. — 4.  The  silver  gulden  of  Austria  and  for- 
merly of  South  Germany,  and  the  guilder  of  the 
Netherlands,  worth  a  little  less  than  the  Eng- 
lish florin.  See  gulden  and  guilder. — Double 
florin,  an  English  silver  coin  of  the  value  of  four  shillings, 
authorized  in  1887. 

Abbreviated.^. 

Florinean  (flo-iin'e-an),  n.  [<  Florinus  (see 
def.)  +  -e-ari.']  One  of  a  Gnostic  sect  of  the 
second  century,  so  called  from  Florinus,  a  pu- 
pil of  Polyoarp. 

floriparous  (flo-rip'a-rus),  a.  [=  F.  floripare 
=  Pg.  floriparo,  <  LL.  floriparus,  producing 
flowers  (of  spring),  <  L.  flos  (flor-),  a  flower, 
-I-  parere,  produce.]    Producing  flowers. 

floripondlO  (flo-ri-pon'di-o),  n.  [Sp.  floripon- 
dio,  floripundio,  magnolia,  also  smooth-stalked 
Brugmansia  {B.  Candida) ;  <  NL.  floripondium,  < 
L.  flos  {flor-),  flower,  -1-  pondus,  weight.]  A 
plant,  the  Datura  sanguinea,  an  infusion  from 
whose  seeds,  prepared  by  the  Peruvians,  in- 
duces stupefaction,  and,  if  much  used,  furious 
delirium.  This  infusion  is  said  to  have  been  used  by 
the  priests  of  the  temple  of  the  Sun  in  the  ancient  capi- 
tal to  produce  frantic  ravings,  which  were  accepted  as  in- 
spired prophecies. 

florist  (no'rist),  n.  [=  P.  fleuriste  =  Sp.  Pg. 
florista  =  It.  fiorista,  a  florist,  <  L.  flos  (flor-), 
flower,  +  ■4sta,  -ist.]  1.  One  who  cultivates 
flowers;  one  skilled  in  the  raising  of  flowers; 
especially,  one  who  raises  flowers  for  sale. 

The  antients  venlally  delighted  in  flourishing  gardens  ; 
many  were  florists  that  knew  no'-  the  true  use  of  a  flower ; 
and  in  Plinie's  dales  none  had  directly  treated  of  that  sub- 
ject. Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  ii.,  Ep.  Ded. 

2.  One  who  writes  a  flora  or  an  account  of  plants. 

florisugent  (flo-ri-su'jent),  a.  [<  L.  flos  (.flor-), 
flower,  -H  sugen(t-)s,  ppr.  of  svgere,  suck:  see 
suck.']  Sucking  flowers :  an  epithet  applied  to 
sundry  birds  and  insects  which  suek  honey  from 
flowers. 

floritryt  (flor'i-tri),  n.  [As  if  for  *floriture  (= 
It.  fioritura),  <  ML.  *floritura,  flowery  orna- 
ment, <  floure,  flower,  flourish :  see  flourish.'] 
Flowery  ornament. 

The  walls  and  arches  [of  the  temple]  crested  and  gar- 
nished vrUh  Jloritry.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  126. 

floroon  (flo-ron'),  n.  [<  ME.  flouroun,  flower- 
,  work,  <  OF.  flM-on,  F.  fleuron,  a  flower,  jewel, 
gem,  =  Sp.  floron  =  Pg.  florao  =  It.  fiorone, 
aug.  of  F.fleur,  Sp.  Pg.  ^or  =  It.  flx>re,  <  la.  flos 
(flor-),  a  flower.]  A  border  worked  with  flow- 
ers. 
florulent  (flor'6-lent),  a.  [<  L.  florulentus,  flow- 
ery, <  L.  ^os  (.^oi--),  a  flower.]  Flowery;  blos- 
soming ;  in  decorative  art,  formed  wholly  or  in 
part  of  imitated  flowers ;  floreated. 

Florulent  scrolls  in  relief  upon  a  mat  ground. 

H.  S.  Cuming,  Jour.  Archseol.  Ass.,  XV.  227. 

floruloust  (flor'o-lus),  a.    Florulent. 
floiT  (flo'ri),  a.    [See  flenry,  floree.]    In  lier., 
same  as  fleiiry —  Cross  double-parted  flory.    See 
double.— Gross  flory.    See  crossi. 
floscampyt,  »•     [An  accom.  of  the  L.  flos  cam- 
pi,  flower  of  the  field :  flos  (flor-),  flower ;  cam- 
pi,  gen.  of  campus,  field:  see  camp^.']   A  field- 
flower;  a  name  of  the  rose  of  Sharon. 
Haill !  Jloscampy^  and  flower  vyrgynall. 
The  odour  of  thy  goodnee  reflars  to  vs  all. 

Yoi-k  Plays,  p.  444. 
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floscular  (flos'ku-lar),  a.  [<  floscule  +  -a»'l.] 
In  hot.,  same  as'  discoid,  as  applied  to  flower- 
heads  in  the  Composite;  composed  of  florets. 
Also  flosculous,  flosculose. 

Floscularia  (flos-ku-la'ri-a),  n.     [NL.,  <  *flos- 
cularis  (see  floscule)  +  -ia.]    1.  The  typical  ge- 
nus of  wheel-animalcules  of  the 
ia,-mily  Flosculariidai.  F.prohos-       '^^Vtlm/fA 
cidea  and  F.  ornata  are  exam-        ^^|fm4j^ 
pies. — 2.  A  genus  of  rugose 
cup-corals :    same  as   Cyatho- 
phyllum.    Eicliwald,  1829. 

Floscularisea  (flos-ku-la-ri-e'- 
a),  n.  pi.     [NL.,  <  *floscularis       1  i 

(see  floscule)  + -cea."]    A  group      f  ' 

of  rotifers,  corresponding  to  the 
family  Flosculariidce. 

floscularian  (flos-ku-la'ri-an), 
re.  A  rotifer  or  wheel-animal- 
cule of  the  family  Flosculariidce. 


r(\ 
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We  may  call  attention  especially  to    ^Sfa^Si^S'l; 
the  floscidanans.    They  are  common-    magnified  soo  times, 
ly  found  attached  to  the  stems  and 
leaves  of  aquatic  plants.    The  foot-stalk  bearing  the  bell- 
shaped  body  is  very  long.  Statid.  Nat.  Hist.,  I.  204. 

Flosculariidee  (flos'ku-la-ri'i-de),  n.  pi.    [NL., 
<  Floscularia  +  -idee.']    A  family  of  permanent- 
ly fixed  rotifers,  with  a  long  ringed  foot,  usually 
with  gelatinous  coverings  and  tubes,  and  the 
wheel-organ  lobed  or  deeply  cleft. 
floscule  (flos'kul),  n.     [=  P.  floscule  =  Sp.  fl^is- 
culo  =  Pg.  It.  flosculo,  <  L.  flosculus,  also  flos- 
cula,  f.,  a  floweret,  a  little  flower,  dim.  otflos 
(flor-),  a  flower :  see  flower.]    A  floret. 
flosculett,  n.   [<  floscule  +  -et]  A  bud.  Davies. 
But  when  your  own  f  aire  print  was  set 
Once  in  a  virgin  fiosculet 
Sweet  as  yourself,  and  newly  blown, 
To  give  that  life  resign'd  your  own. 

Herrick,  Hesperides,  p.  133. 

Flosculids  (flos-ku'li-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  L.  flos- 
culus (n't.  a  little  flower)  +  -^dce.]  A  family 
of  Discomedusce  with  simple  unbranched  nar- 
row radial  canals,  a  ring-canal,  central  mouth, 
and  mouth-arms  at  the  end  of  a  mouth-tube. 

flosculiferous  (flos-ku-lif 'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  flos- 
culus, dim.  of  flos,  a  flowerj  -I-  ferre  =  E.  6earl.] 
In  entom.,  terminating  in  a  distended  hollow 
process  or  organ,  open  beneath,  and  somewhat 
resembling  a  labiate  flower,  as  the  abdomen  of 
a  fulgora  or  lantern-fly. 

flosculous,  flosculose  (flos'ku-lns,  -los),  a.  [< 
L.  flosculus,  dim.  of  flos,  a  flower :  see  floscule.] 
Same  &s  floscular. 

flos  ferri  (flos  fer'i).  A  coralloid  variety  of 
calcium  carbonate  or  aragonite,  often  found  in 
connection  with  iron  ores. 

floshl  (flosh),  V.  t.  lAlsofloush;  a  dial.  var.  of 
flash^  andflush^,  q.  v.]  To  spill ;  splash.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

flosh^  (flosh),  n.  [<  ME.  flosshe,  flosche,  another 
form  of  flasshe,  flosche,  a  pool :  see  flmh^,  ».] 

1.  A  pool:  same  a,sflash^. 

Al  in  a  sembl^  sweyed  to-geder, 
Bitwene  a  flosche  in  that  fryth,  &  a  foo  cragge. 
Sir  Oawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1430. 

2.  A  swamp;  a  body  of  standing  water  gro-wn 
over  with  weeds,  reeds,  etc.  Jamieson.  [Scotch.] 

Ducks  a  paddock-hunting  scour  the  bog, 
And  powheads  spartle  in  the  ooey  flosh. 

Davidson,  Seasons,  p.  12. 

flosh^  (flosh),  re.  [Origin  uncertain;  either  the 
same  as  flosh^  (at.  flosh-hole  aniflMsh^),  or  an 
aeoom.  of  G.  flosse,  a  float,  a  trough  in  which 
ore  is  washed:  see  float,  «.,  and  ef.  floss^.] 
In  metal.,  a  hopper-shaped  box  in  which  ore  is 
placed  for  the  action  of  the  stamps.  The  side  of 
the  box  has  a  shutter,  which  is  raised  or  lowered  to  allow 
the  ore  to  escape  when  it  has  reached  the  desired  fine- 
ness. 

flosh-hole  (flosh'hol),  n.  A  hole  which  receives 
the  waste  water  from  a  mill-pond.    Malliwell. 

floshiu  (flosh'in),  re.  [So.,  also  -wntten  floshan, 
dim.  otflosTfl,  q.  v.]  A  puddle  larger  than  a 
dub,  but  shallow.    Jamieson. 

flosh-silk  (flosh'sUk),  n.  Same  as  floss-silk. 
[Eare.] 

The  truckle-bed  of  Valour  and  Freedom  is  not  wadded 
with  flosh-silk.  Landor. 

flossi  (flos),  n.  [E.  dial.,  prob.  a  weakened  form 
otflosh^,OTig.  flash:  see  flashS.  The  word,  be- 
ing local  Eng.,  can  hardly  be  borrowed  from  G. 
dial,  floss,  running  water,  a  stream :  see  fleets.  ] 
A  small  stream  of  water :  used  as  a  name  in  the 
extract. 

A  wide  plain,  where  the  broadening  Floss  hurries  on  be- 
tween its  green  banks  to  the  sea. 

George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  i.  1. 
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floss2  (flos),  n.  [Prob.  <  G.  floss,  a  raft,  a  boat, 
a  float,  flosse,  a  float,  buoy :  see  float,  re,]  1. 
A  fluid  glass  floating  upon  iron  in  a  puddling- 
furnace,  produced  by  the  vitrification  jot  oxids 
and  earths. —  2.  Same  as  floss-hole. 

The  floss,  or  outlet  of  the  slag  from  the  [iron-]£nrnaoe. 
Ure,  Diet.,  II.  997. 

floss^  (flos),  n.  [Also  written  flosh  (in  eomp. 
flosh-silk,  q.  v.)  (=  Dan.  flos) ;  <  OF.  flosche  (in 
the  phrase  soye  flosclie,  sleave  silk),  <  It.  'flos- 
cia  (floscia  seta,  sleave  silk — Florio) ;  cf.  OF. 
flosche,  weak,  soft,  as  a  boneless  lump  of  flesh, 
<  It.  floscio,  dial,  flosso,  weak,  soft,  feeble,  flac- 
cid, <  L.  fluxus,  fluid,  loose,  slack,  frail,  weak, 
pp.  of  fluere,  flow:  see  flux,  fluent.]  1.  A 
downy  or  silky  substance  inclosed  by  the  husks 
of  certain  plants,  as  maize  and  milkweed. — 2. 
Same  as  floss-silk. —  3.  The  leaves  of  red  cana- 
ry-grass; also,  the  common  rush.    [Scotch.] 

No  person  shall  cut  bent  nor  pull  floss  ,  .  .  before  the 
first  of  Lammas  yearly. 
Quoted  in  G.  Barry's  Hist.  Orkney  Islands,  App.,  p.  457. 

floss-embroidery  (flos'em-broi'''der-i),  n.  Any 
embroidery  in  which  floss-silk  or  filoselle  is 
used  in  eoiisiderable  quantities,  on  account  of 
its  delicacy  and  tendency  to  cling  to  whatever  touches  it, 
and  so  suffer  defacement,  it  is  but  little  used  in  embroid- 
ery  applied  to  wearing-apparel,  and  is  employed  especially 
for  church  embroidery, 

floss-hole  (flos'hol),  re.  The  opening  in  a  blast- 
furnace where  the  slag  is  ■withdrawn.  AIso^^om. 
Preventing  the  metal  from  running  out  at  the  floss-hole 
when  it  begins  to  fuse.  Ure,  Diet.,  II.  997. 

flossification  (flos''i-fi-ka'shon),  n.  [Improp. 
form  otfloriflcation,  resting  on  L.  flx)S,  nom.,  in- 
stead of  flor-,  the  stem,  of  the  first  element.] 
Same  as  florification. 

floss-silk  (flos 'silk),  n.  [Sometimes  ■written 
flosh-silk  (=  Dan.  flos-silJce);  <  floss^  +  silk.] 
Silk  flber  from  the  flnest  part  of  the  coeoon, 
carded  and  spun  but  not  twisted,  so  as  to  be 
extremely  soft  and  downy  in  its  surface  while 
retaining  a  high  luster.  It  is  used  chiefly  for 
embroidery.    Filoselle  often  replaces  it. 

flossy  (flos'i),  a.  [<  floss^  +  -i/i.]  Belonging 
to,  composed  of,  or  resembling  floss. 

The  thin  flossy  wreath  of  hair  .  .  .  invested  his  tem- 
ples. S.  Judd,  Margaret,  i.  2. 

floss-yarn  (flos'yarn),  re.  [^(.floss^  +  yarn.]  A 
soft,  slightly  twisted  yarn  made  from  floss-silk 
or  flloselle. 

flot  (flot),  re.  [<  ME.  flot,  a  float,  ship,  etc. ; 
see  float,  n.  In  def.  2  a  particular  use,  <  ME. 
flot,  <  AS.  "flot,  in  comp.  *flot-smere  (-smeru), 
floating  fat,  the  scum  of  a  pot  (Somner;  not 
authenticated)  (=  Icel.  flot,  fat,  grease,  fi'om 
cooked  meat,  =  Sw.  flott,  grease);  lit.  that 
which  floats,  (.fl^otan  (pp.jfloten),  E.^eeii,  etc., 
float:  seefleet\  v.,  and  (it.fleet°,v.t.]  If.  See 
float,  n. —  2.  Floating  fat ;  the  scum  of  a  pot; 
the  scum  of  broth.     [Scotch.] 

As  a  fornes  [furnace]  ful  oi  flat  that  upon  fyr  boyles, 
When  bryst  brennande  brondez  are  bet  ther  an-vnder. 
Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  1011. 

flota  (flo'ta),  n.  [Sp. ,  a  fleet :  see  float,  v.  and  ?i., 
and  ^ee<ij'«.]  A  commercial  fleet ;  especially, 
the  fleet  of  Spanish  ships  which  formerly  sailed 
every  year  from  Cadiz  to  Vera  Cruz  in  Mexico, 
to  transport  to  Spain  the  products  of  Spanish 
America. 

flotage,  re.     Qee  floatage. 

flotant  (flo'tant),  a.  [Formerly  also  ■written 
(accom.)  flodiant;  <  F.  flottant,  ppr.  of  flatty, 
float:  see  float,  v.]  In  her.,  represented  as  if 
floating  either  in  the  air,  as  a  bird  or  flag,  or  in 
the  water.  As  applied  to  a  bird,  it  is  synony- 
mous with  disclosed. 

flotation  (flo-ta'shon),  re.  [Formerly  also  writ- 
ten (accom!)  floatation;  <  OF.  as  if  "flotation, 
the  orig.  type  of  OF.  flotaison,  F.  dial,  flotaison, 
the  flooding  or  irrigation  of  a  meadow,  P.  floi- 
twison,  the  line  of  flotation,  water-line,  <  floter, 
flatter,  float:  see  float.  Cf.  flotsam,  ult.  a  dou- 
blet ot  flotation.]  1.  The  act  or  state  of  float- 
ing. 

Nor  is  this  individual  life  of  the  units  provable  only 
where  tiee  flotation  in  a  liquid  allows  its  signs  tope  reao- 
ily  seen.  H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  y^iS' 

The  fruit  consisted  of  racemes,  or  clusters  of  ""itlete, 
which  seem  to  have  been  provided  with  broad  lateral 
wingsfor  ftjtaiiomin  theair.  ,    .        ,,„ 

Dawson,  Geol.  Hist,  of  Plants,  p.  133- 

2.  The  science  of  floating  bodies.-Plane  or  line 
of  flotation,  the  plane  or  line  in  which  the  horizontal 
surface  of  a  fluid  cuts  a  body  floating  in  it;  the  omams 
line  between  the  part  of  a  ship  or  other  floating  oolJ!  "f" 
low  the  surface  of  the  water  and  tliat  above  it.  W  snip? 
this  line  has  an  intimate  relation  to  theij-  IJUoyMiey  ano  ^ 
equilibrium.—  Stable  flotation,  a  phrase  apphed  to  inaj 
position  ot  a  floating  body  in  which  it  is  not  capaDie  01 
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being  upset  by  the  exertion  of  a  small  force,  but,  when 
slightly  disturbed.  Invariably  returns  to  its  former  posi- 
tion. 

flotative  (flo'ta-tiv),  a.  [<  flotat(ion)  +  -we.'] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  flotation ;  having  the  qual- 
ity of  floating.    E.  H.  Knight. 

flotelf,  v.  and  n.  A  Middle  English,  form  ot  float. 

fiote^t,  V.  t.  [Of.  ^oMera-jMZfc.]  A  variant  of 
fleets,  1. 

Such  cheeses,  good  Cisley,  ye  fioted  to  nigh. 

Tusser,  A  Lesson  for  Dairy  Maid  Cisley. 

flotert,  floteryt.  Obsolete  forms  of  flutter,  flut- 
tery. 

floternel  (flo-ter-nel'),  n.  [OP.]  A  variety  of 
the  gambeson  worn  toward  the  close  of  the 
fourteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century.    Also  sTpelled  flotternel. 

flotilla  (flo-til'a),  n.  [=  F.  floUlle  (>  D.  floUlle, 
flotilje  =  Gr.  Can.  flotille  =  Sw.  flottilj)  =  It. 
flotUglia,  <  Sp.  flotilla  (=  Pg.  floUlha),  a  little 
fleet,  dim.  of  flota,  a  fleet:  see^oo*,  ra.,^ota.] 
A  little  fleet;  a  fleet  of  small  vessels. 

His  [Lafayette's]  entire  ^tilla,  ammunition  of  war,  and 
even  the  city  of  Annapolis,  were  saved  from  destruction 
by  an  improvised  gun-boat.    J.  A.  Stevens^  Gallatin,  p.  299. 
Before  breakfast  was  over,  [we]  found  ourselves  sur- 
rounded by  a  j^GTiect  Jlotilla  of  boats. 

Lady  Braseey,  Voyage  of  Sunbeam,  I.  ii. 

flotistjM.     IME. flotyse,flotyce,  the  same  as^*, 
withF.  term.:  seeflot,  2.]     Scum. 
Flotyse  oijiotyce  ot  a  j)ott  or  other  lylce,  spuma. 

Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  168. 

If  thou  burnest  blood  and  fat  together  to  please  God, 

what  other  thing  dost  thou  make  of  God  than  one  that 

had  lust  to  smell  to  burnt /ioies.'  Tyndale,  Works,  IL  216. 

Acts  (flots),  n.  pi.  [F.,  pi.  of  flot,  a  wave,  <  L. 
fluotus,  a  wave :  see  float,  m.]  Loops  of  ribbon 
or  lace  arranged  in  rows,  each  row  overlapping 
that  below,  so  as  to  give  to  the  material  the 
appearance  of  little  ripples  or  waves :  a  device 
often  used  in  dressmaking,  etc. 

flotsam  (flot'sam),  n.  [Also  formerly  flotzam, 
flotsam,  flotsmne  (and  dial,  floatsome,  q.  v.), 
corrupt  forms  of  the  more  orig.  flotson,  flotsen, 
contr.  of  *flottison  (ot.  jetsam,  <  jettison) ;  <  OF. 
*flotaison,  flotsam,  not  found  in  this  special 
sense,  but  the  same  as  OF.  flotaison,  F.  dial. 
flotaison,  the  flooding  or  irrigation  of  meadows, 
¥.  flottaison,  the  line  of  flotation,  water-line, 
<  jloter,  flotter,  float,  <  L.  fluctuare,  float :  see 
fl^at,  v.,  flotation.  Flotsam,  which  has  hitherto 
been  unexplained  as  to  its  termination,  is  thus 
a  corrupt  form,  a  doublet  of  flotation  (ult.  of 
fluctuation),  as  the  associated  jetsam,  jettison, 
is  otjaetaUon.']  Such  part  of  the  wreck  of  a 
ship  and  its  cargo  as  is  found  floating.     See 


The  interior  of  the  house  bore  sufficient  witness  to  the 
ravages  of  the  ocean,  and  to  the  exercise  of  those  rights 
which  the  lawyers  term  Flotsome  and  Jetsome. 

Scott,  The  Pirate,  xii. 

Flotsa/m,  jetsam,  and  lagan  are  not  the  lawful  spoils  of 
the  finders,  but  must  be  delivered  up  to  those  who  can 
prove  their  right  to  them,  the  owners  paying  a  reasonable 
reward,  .  .  .  which  is  called  salvage. 

Bithell,  Counting-house  Diet. 

flotsomt,  flotsont,  «.    See  flotsam.- 

flottable  (flot'a-bl),  a.  [F.,<  flotter,  float:  see 
float,  «.]  In  "French  law,  capable  of  floating 
boats  or  rafts:  said  of  a  watercourse. 

flottent  (flot 'en),  p.  a.  [See  flotten-milh'] 
Skimmed. 

flotten-milkt  (flot'en-mUk),  n.  [=  CD.  vlote- 
melck,  skimmed  milli,  also  curded  milk,  =MLQ. 
vlote-melk,  liGt.fldte-mellc,flaten  or  affiatenmelk, 
skimmed  milk ;  cf .  So.  flottins,  also  fleetings, 
the  same  as  flot-whey,  floating  curds  in  whey; 
the  first  element  mflottenrJmilJc  is  another  form 
of^t,  pp.  of  ^e<5:  see  fleets. 2  Skimmed  milk, 
[ftov.  Eng.] 

flottert,  V.  i.  A  Middle  English  variant  oi  flut- 
ter. 

flotternel,  n.    See  floternel. 

flot-wheyt  (flot'hwa),  n.  Floating  curds  in 
whey. 

flotzamt,  »■    See  flotsam. 

floughi,  n.    Same  as  flue^. 

floughz  a.    Seeflowk 

flouncei  (flouns),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  flounced, 
pp^.flounmig.  [MB.  not  found;  ef.  obs.  .^ce 
(Nares),  flounce ;  <  Sw.  dial,  flmnsa,  dip,  plunge, 
fall  into  water  with  a  plunge,  OSw.  flunsa, 
plimge,  =  Norw.  flmnsa,  hurry,  work  hurriedly; 
of.  fiwmsa,  fly  fast,  fly  hard.]  To  make  abrupt 
or  agitated  movements  with  the  Umbs  and 
Ijody;  turn  or  twist  as  with  sudden  petulance 
or  impatience ;  move  with  flings  or  turns,  as  if 
itt  displeasure  or  annoyance :  as,  to  flounce  Out 
■  of  a  room. 

You  neither  fret,  nor  fume,  nor/oT*7ice.  Svrift. 
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Nay,  'tis  in  vain  to  fiowme — and  discompose  yourself 
and  yom-  Dress.  Steele,  Grief  A-la-Mode,  ii.  1. 

After  d  elivering  herself  of  her  speech,  she  fiounced  back 
again  to  her  seat,  mighty  proud  of  the  exploit. 

Qreville,  Memoirs,  Feb.  26, 1831. 
flouncei  (flouns),  n.    [<  flounce^,  v.]    A  sudden 
fling  or  turn,  as  of  the  body.    . 

At  the  head  of  the  next  pool  a  floume,  and  the  appari- 
tion of  a  head  and  tail  brings  your  heart  into  your  mouth. 
Quarterly  Bev.,  CXXVI.  340. 
flounce^  (flouns),  n.   [A  changed  form  of  earlier 
frounce,  q.  v.]    A  deep  ruffle ;  a  strip  of  any 
material  used  to  decorate  a  garment,  especially 
a  skirt  near  the  bottom,  gathered  or  plaited  at 
one  edge,  and  loose  and  floating  at  the  other, 
the  gathered  edge  being  sewed  to  the  garment. 
,  Nay,  oft  in  dreams  invention  we  bestow 
To  change  a  flounce  or  add  a  furbelow. 

Pope,  E..  of  the  L.,  ii.  100. 
Peeps  into  every  chest  and  box, 
Turns  all  her  furbeloes  and  flounces. 

PrjMr,  The  Dove. 

flounce^  (flouns),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  flounced, 

■pTpv.  flouncing.   [<  flounce^,  n.]   1.  To  deck  with 

flounces :  as,  to  flounce  a  petticoat  or  a  gown. 

She  was  flounced  and  f urbelowed  from  head  to  foot. 

Addison,  Country  Fashions. 
Women,  insolent,  and  self-caress'd,  .  .  . 
Curl'd,  scented,  furbelow'd,  and  floumi'd  around. 

Couiper,  Expostulation,  1.  51. 
3.  To  surround  with  something  arranged  like 
a  flounce.     [Bare.] 

He  has  .  .  .  stifled  ponds,  and  flounced  himself  with 
flowering  shrubs  and  Kent  fences. 

Walpole,  Letters,  II.  170. 

flouncing  (floun'sing),  n.  [<  flounce^  +  4ng^.] 
Material  for  making  flounces ;  flounces  collec- 
tively: as,  CharLtaij  flouncings. 
flounder^  (floun'dfer),  v.  i.  [Perhaps  a  nasalized 
form,  influenced  hj  flounce^  ov  flounder^,  of  D. 
flodderen,  (1)  splash  through  the  mire  (jlod- 
der,  mire,  dirt),  (2)  dangle,  flap,  wave ;  in  the 
latter  senses  another  form  (=  MHG.  vladern, 
G-.  fladdern,  flattern  =  Sw.  fladd/ra)  of  OD. 
vlederen  (=  MHGr.  vledern),  flutter:  see  flutter 
and  flatter^.]  1.  To  make  clumsy  efforts  with 
the  limbs  and  body  when  hampered  in  some 
maimer;  struggle  awkwardly  or  impotently; 
toss ;  tumble  about,  as  in  mire  or  snow. 

After  his  horse  had  flounced  and  floundered  with  his 
heeles.         Holland,  tr.  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  p.  77. 
Head  and  heels  upon  the  floor 
They  flounder'd  all  together. 

Tennyson,  The  Goose. 
Stuck  in  a  quagmire,  floundered  worse  and  worse, 
Until  he  managed  somehow  scramble  back 
Into  the  safe  sure  rutted  road  once  more. 

Browning,  Hing  and  Book,  I.  97. 

2.  Figuratively,  to  grope  uncertainly  or  con- 
fusedly, as  for  ideas  or  facts  j  speak  or  act  with 
imperfect  knowledge  or  discernment;  make 
awkward  or  abortive  efforts  for  extrication  from 
errors  of  speech  or  conduct. 

Swearing  and  supperless  the  hero  sate,  .  .  . 
Plung'd  for  his  sense,  but  found  no  bottom  there. 
Yet  wrote  aiidfloundei^d  on,  in  mere  despair. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  i.  120. 
Floundering  along  without  clear  purpose,  without  any 
real  head,  how  can  we  be  victorious  ? 

Letter  of  Oov.  John  A.  Andrew  (Mass.),  Jan.  14, 1863. 
He  plunged  into  the  sea  of  metaphysics,  axiA  flmmdered 
awhile  in  waters  too  deep  for  intellectual  security. 

'  H.  James,  Jr.,  Pass.  Pilgrim,  p.  274. 

flounder!  (floun'der),  n.  [<  flounder^,  v.]  The 
act  of  struggling  or  splashing  about,  as  in  mire 
or  other  hampering  medium :  as,  with  a  despe- 
rate flounder  he  freed  himself. 

flounder^  (floun'der),  n.  [<  ME.  flounder, 
flowndur  —  G.  flunder,  flUnder,  <  Sw.  Norw. 
flumdra  =  Dan.  flynder  =  Icel.  flydhra,  a  floun- 
der.] 1.  A  flatflsh ;  a  fish  of  the  family  Pleu- 
ronectidce.  The  name  applies  to  some  or  any  such  fish. 
(a)  In  England  it  is  applied  especially  to  the  plaice,  Pleu- 
ronectes  or  Platessa  flesus.  This  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon of  the  European  flatfishes,  and  is  found  in  the  sea 
and  near  the  mouths  of  large  rivers ;  but  it  abounds  most 
where  the  bottom  is  soft,  whether  of  clay,  sand,  or  mud. 
Flounders  feed  upon  aquatic  insects,  worms,  and  small 
fishes,  and  sometimes  acquire  the  weight  of  4  pounds.  The 
common  flounder  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Northern,  Baltic, 
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Four-spotted  Flounder  {Payalic/itiys  oUms«s}-    (F"""  R=POrt  of 
U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  1884.) 
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and  Mediterranean  seas,  (b)  In  the  eastern  United  States, 
the  common  flounder  is  the  Pseudopleuron^ctes  america- 
nus  or  the  Paralichthys  oblongus,  here  figured,  (c)  In  Cali- 
fornia, and  along  the  western  coast  generally,  the  Pleu- 
ronectes  stellatu^  is  known  as  the  fiounder.  In  other  parts 
of  the  world  colonized  by  the  English  the  name  is  trans- 
ferred to  some  common  representative  of  the  family  Pleu- 
ronectidoB. 

But  now  men  on  deyntees  so  hem  delyte. 

To  fede  hem  vpon  theiysches  lyte, 

As  flowndres,  perches,  and  such  pykyng  ware. 

Babees  Boole  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  224. 

2.  A  tool  whose  edge  is  used  to  stretch  the 
leather  for  a  boot-front  on  a  blocking-board. 

The  fronts  [of  boots]  are  regularly  placed  on  a  block,  be- 
ing forced  into  position  by  an  instrxmient  called  the  floun- 
der. Ure,  Diet.,  III.  100. 

flounder-lantern  (floun'd6r-lan'''t6m),  n.  A 
local  English  (Cornwall)  name  of  the  common 
flounder  or  plaice. 

flour  (flour),  n.  [An  earlier  spelling  ot  flower, 
which  in  the  particular  sense  of  '  fine  meal '  (cf . 
Icel.  flUr,  a  flower,  also  flour,  flne  meal;  P. 
fleur  de/arine  =  Sp.fl^rdelaharina  =  Pg.  flor 
de  farinha,  flour,  lit.  flower  of  meal,  i.  e.,  the 
finest  part;  cf.  flowers  of  sulphur,  flos  ferri, 
etc.)  is  now  confined  to  the  spelling  flour:  see 
flower.']  If.  An  obsolete  spelling  of /owjer  (in 
the  botanical  and  derived  senses). — 2.  The 
finely  ground  meal  of  wheat  or  of  any  other 
grain ;  especially,  the  finer  part  of  meal  sepa- 
rated by  bolting ;  hence,  any  vegetable  or  other 
substance  reduced  to  a  fine  and  soft  powder : 
as,  flour  of  emery ;  hop-^oar. 

Zuych  difference  ase  ther  is  .  .  .  be-tuene  breu  and 
flour  of  huete.         AyenUte  of  Inwyt  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  210. 
Whete  and  flour,  fiesch  and  lardere, 
Al  togedyr  they  sette  on  fere. 

Richard  Coer  de  Lion,  L  6103. 
All 
From  me  do  backe  receiue  the  Flowre  of  all. 
And  leaue  me  but  the  Bran. 

ShaJt.,  Cor.,  i.  1  (folio,  1623), 

3.  A  snow-like  mass  of  finely  crystallized  salt, 
peter  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder. 
It  is  formed  by  cooling  a  solution  of  saltpeter  from  180°  tq 
70°  F.  in  large  shallow  copper  pans,  and  continually  agi- 
tating it  by  hand  or  by  machinery  during  the  process  of 
crystallization.  The  flne  crystals  settle  to  the  bottom,  are 
removed,  and  allowed  to  drain  on  inclined  forms,  when 
they  are  ready  for  washing. — Hour  Of  meat,  a  fine  flour 
made  of  dried  meat, —  Flour  Of  powder,  gunpowder  not 
granulated,  but  pulverized. —  Fossil  flour.  See  fossil.—. 
Second  flour,  flour  of  a  coarser  quality ;  seconds. 

flour  (flour),  V.  [See  flower,  v.  In  the  later 
senses,  <  flour,  n.,  2.]  I.  intrans.  If.  An  obso- 
lete spelling  of  flower. — 2.  In  mining,  in  the 
amalgamation  process,  the  mercury  is  said  to 
flour  when  it  breaks  up  intd  fine  globules, 
which,  owing  to  the  pres- 
ence of  some  impurity,  do 
not  unite  with  the  pre- 
cious metal  with  which 
they  are  brought  in  con- 
tact. This  defect  is  known  as 
flouring,  and  also  as  sickening, 
both  in  Australia  and  on  the 
Pacific  coast  of  the  United 
States. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  grind 
and  bolt;  convert  into 
flour:  as,  to  flour  wheat. 
— 2.  To  sprinkle  with 
flour. 

flour-beetle  (flour'be'ai), 
n.  A  beetle,  Teneirio 
molitor,  which  lives  in  all 
its  stages  on  flour  or  fari- 
naceous substances.  The 
larva  is  an  inch  long,  cylindrical,  smooth  and 
glossy,  and  is  known  as  the  mealworm.  See 
also  cut  under  mealworm. 

flour-bolt  (flour'bolt),  n.  A  machine  for  bolt- 
ing flour;  a  bolter,  it  consists  of  a  cylindrical  sieve 
covered  with  bolting-cloth  or  flne  gauze,  and  containing 
beaters  that  beat  and  press  the  meal  as  it  comes  from  the 
stone  against  the  sides  of  the  bolt,  and  force  the  flne  fiour 
through  the  gauze,  thus  separating  it  from  the  refuse  or 
offal. 

flour-box  (flour'boks),  n.  A  tin  box  for  dredg- 
ing  or  scattering  flour;  a  dredging-box. 

flour-dredge  (flour'drej),  n.    Same  as  flour-lox. 

flour-dredger  (flour'drej'*' er),  n.  Same  a.s  flour^ 
box. 

flour-dresser  (flour'dres'''6r),  n.  A  cylinder  for 
dressing  flour,  instead  of  passing  it  through 
bolting-cloths. 

flour-emery  (flour'em''''e-ri),  n.  In  gem-cutting, 
ground  corundum,  which  when  pure  is  almost 
an  impalpable  powder,  used  to  polish  gems, 
glass,  etc.  It  is  sometimes  adulterated  with 
garnet  and  topaz. 

flouren  (flour' en),  a.  [<  flbur  +  -en^.]  Made  of 
flour:  as, ^Mre» cakes.  Mackay.   [Prov. Eng.] 


Flour-beetle  ( Tenebrio  tno. 
Itior).  (Line  shows  natural 
size.) 


flourette 

flourettet,  »•     See  floweret. 

flour-gold  (fiour'gold),  n.  In  placer-mining,  a 
name  sometimes  given  to  gold  ooouiring  in 
exceedingly  fine  particles. 

flouring-mill  (floiu'ing-mil),  n.  A  mill  for 
making  flour,  usually  on  a  large  scale :  distin- 
guished from  grist-mill.     [U.  S.] 

The  way  from  the  mealing-stone  to  the  fiourhig-tnUl  is 
long.  Amer.  Anthropologist,  I.  307. 

flourish  (flur'ish),  V.  [<  ME.  flourishen,  flit- 
rishen,  florishen,  florisclien,  etc.,  bloom,  flower, 
adorn  with  flowers,  adorn,  ornament,  rarely  (in 
Wyolif)  of  a  spear,  tr.  brandish,  intr.  be  bran- 
dished ;  <  OF.  flouriss-,  florisa-,  fluriss-.BteTo.  of 
certain  parts  of  flourir,  florir,  flurir,  P.  fleurir 
(ppr.  fteurissant,  florissant,  blooming,  florissant, 
flourishing,  prosperous),  bloom,  blossom,  flow- 
er, flourish,  prosper,  =  Pv.florire  —  It.  fiorire  (< 
L.  florere)  =  Sp.  Pg.  flsrecer,  <  L.  flprescere,  be- 
gin to  blossom,  begin  to  prosper,  inceptive  of 
florere,  blossom,  flower,  prosper,  flourish;  of. 
flos  (flor-),  a  blossom,  a  flower :  see  flower,  n. 
and  «.]  I.  intrans.  If.  To  bloom;  blossom; 
flower. 

The  fijgetree  shall  not  fttyrisshe. 

Wyolif,  Hab.  iil.  17  (Oxf.). 

Let  us  see  if  the  ym&fiourish,  whether  the  tender  grape 
ap^ar,  and  the  pomegranates  bud  forth.      Cant.  vii.  12. 

Wither  one  rose,  and  let  the  other /ourisA .' 

Shak.,  3  Hen.  VI.,  ii.  6. 

2.  To  thrive  under  natural  forces  or  condi- 
tions ;  be  in  a  state  of  natural  vigor  or  devel- 
opment ;  grow  or  be  developed  vigorously. 

A  golden  troop  doth  pass  on  every  side 
Of  Nourishing  young  men  and  virgins  gay, 
Which  Iceep  fair  measure  all  the  flow'ry  way. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Dancing. 

When  he  [the  cunning  enemy]  had  thus  covertly  sown 
them  [tares],  what  wonder  was  it  that  they  should  grow 
up  together  with  the  corn  andjlourish? 

Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  I.  iii. 

By  continual  meditations  in  sacred  writings  a  man  as 
naturally  improves  and  advances  in  holiness  as  a  tree 
thrives  ^ndJUnmshes  in  a  kindly  and  well-watered  soil. 

Bp.  H<yrne,  On  Ps.  i. 

3.  To  thrive  under  social  or  spiritual  forces  or 
relations;  be  vigorous  in  action  or  develop- 
ment; be  successful  or  prosperous. 

Jews  that  were  zealous  for  the  Law,  but  withal  infidels 
in  respect  of  Christianity,  .  .  .  did  while  they  flourished 
no  less  persecute  the  Church  than  heathens. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  iv.  11. 
After  kingdoms  and  commonwealths  ha.\e  flourished,  for 
a  time,  disturbances,  seditions,  and  wars  often  arise. 

Bacon,  Physical  Fables,  iii.,  Expl. 
But  thou  s\i2lt  flmirish  in  immortal  youth, 
TJnhurt  amid  the  war  of  elements. 

Addison,  Cato,  v.  1. 
Our  farmers  round,  well  pleased  with  constant  gain, 
Lilce  other  farmers,  flourish  and  complain. 

Crambo,  Works,  I.  46. 

4.  To  be  in  a  state  of  active  existence  or  ac- 
tual exercise ;  exist  in  activity  or  practice. 

In  our  school-hooks  we  say. 
Of  those  that  held  their  heads  above  the  crowd, 
Th&^  flourish' d  then  or  then.    Tennyson,  The  Brook. 
John  Woolton,  bishop  of  Exeter,  who  flourished  soon 
after  the  Heformation,  .  .  .  was  bom  in  the  year  1537. 
Baines,  Hist.  Lancashire,  II.  12. 
The  grammatical  sciences  on  the  one  hand,  the  mathe- 
matical and  physical  on  the  other,  flourished  in  Alexan- 
dria side  by  side,  and  formed  a  foundation  for  all  the  later 
science  of  the  world. 

Von  Ranke,  Univ.  Hist,  (trans.),  p.  468. 

5.  To  maie  flourishes ;  use  flowery  or  fanciful 
embellishments:  as,  to  flowish  in  writing  or 
speech. 

My  sad  thoughts 
Told  me  some  poisonous  snake  was  closely  hid 
Under  your  flourishing  words. 

Beau.  anfFl.  (?),  Faithful  Friends,  ii.  2. 

They  dilate  sometimes  and  flourish  long  on  little  inci- 
dents. Watts,  Logic. 

True,  ma'am,  as  you  say,  one  should  he  quick  in  di- 
vulging matters  of  this  nature ;  for  should  we  be  tedious, 
perhaps,  while  we  are  flourishing  on  the  subject,  two  or 
three  lives  may  be  lost  I  Sheridan,  The  Eivals,  v.  1. 

His  [name],  that  seraphs  tremble  at,  is  hung 
Disgracefully  on  ev'ry  trifler's  tongue. 
Or  serves  the  champion  in  forensic  war 
To  flourish  and  parade  with  at  the  bar. 

Cowper,  Expostulation,  L  665. 

6.  To  move  orbe  moved  in  fantastic,  irregular 
figures;  play  with  fantastic  or  wavering  mo- 
tion. 

Impetuous  spread 
The  stream,  and  smoking,  flourish'd  o'er  his  head. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  ii.  180. 

7.  In  music :  (a)  To  play  an  elaborate,  osten- 
tatious passage,  or  to  play  in  an  ostentatious 
or  showy  manner.  (6)  To  play  a  trumpet-call 
or  fanfare. 
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Why  do  the  emperor's  trumpets /iourisA  thus  ? 

Shak.,  Tit  And.,Iv.  2, 

8.  To  boast;  vaunt;  brag.  Pope. — 9t.  Toshake; 
be  brandished. 

He  schal  scorne  a  florischynge  spere  [vibrantem  has- 
tam,  Vulgate].  Wydif,  Job  xli.  26  (Purv.). 

II,  trans.  If.  To  cause  to  bloom;  cause  to 
thrive  or  grow  luxuriantly. 

How  God  almyghti  of  his  grete  grace 
'KskXh  flourished  the  erthe  on  every  side! 

Lydgate,  Minor  Poems,  p.  78. 
I  must  confess  you  have  express'd  a  lover. 
Wanted  no  art  to  flourish  your  warm  passion. 

Shirley,  Love  in  a  Maze,  iii.  3. 

2t.  To  cause  to  prosper;  preserve. 

The  flerthe  [fourth]  is  a  fortune  that  florissheth  the  soule 
Wyth  sobrete  fram  al  synne.    Piers  Plowman  (B),  xiv.  294. 

3.  To  embellish  with  flourishes,  as  handwrit- 
ing, diction,  etc. ;  adorn  with  flowery  or  showy 
words,  figures,  or  lines ;  in  general,  to  ornament 
profusely  in  any  way :  as,  to  flourish  a  signa- 
ture. 

Florysshe  thy  dysshe  with  pouder  thou  mygt. 

Liber  Cure  Cocorum,  p.  9. 
I  saw  sixe  very  precious  sockets  made  indeede  hut  of 
timber  work,  hutflowrished  over  with  a  triple  gilting. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  1. 178. 

His  son's  fine  taste  an  opener  vista  loves. 
Foe  to  the  Dryads  of  his  father's  groves ; 
One  boundless  green,  or  flourish'd  carpet  views. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iv.  95. 
The  day  hook  and  inventory  book  shall  be  flourisfied. 

Tr.  of  French  Com.  Code. 

4.  To  finish  with  care ;  enlarge  and  embellish; 
elaborate. 

All  that  I  shall  say  will  be  but  like  bottoms  of  thread 
close  wound  up,  which,  with  a  good  needle,  perhaps  may 
be  flourished  into  large  works.      Bacon,  War  with  Spain. 

5.  To  brandish;  hold  in  the  hand  and  shake  or 
wave  about;  hence,  to  display  ostentatiously; 
flaunt:  as,  to  flourish  a  sword  or  a  whip;  to 
flourish  one's  wealth  or  finery ;  to  flourish  one's 
authority. 

A  horseman  apeeride,  .  .  .  florishynge  a  shaft. 

Wyclif,  2  Mac.  xl.  8  (Oxf.  and  Purv.). 
He  casteth  ful  harde. 
And  flurieheth  his  falsnes  opon  fele  wise, 
And  fer  he  casteth  to-f orn  the  folke  to  destroye. 

Piers  Plovmum's  Crede  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  484. 

My  sword,  I  say !— Old  Montague  is  come, 
And  flourishes  his  blade  in  spite  of  me. 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  i.  1. 

6t.  To  gloss  over ;  give  a  fair  appearance  to. 

To  bring  you  thus  together,  'tis  no  sin ; 

Sith  that  the  justice  of  your  title  to  him 

Doth,  flourish  the  deceit.       Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iv.  1. 

flourish  (flur'ish), «.  [^(.flourish,  V.']  If.  A  flour- 
ishing condition. 

Present  Eome  may  be  said  to  be  but  the  Monument  of 
Kome  past,  when  she  was  in  that  Flourish  that  St.  Aus- 
tin desired  to  see  her  in.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  i.  38. 

3.  Showy  adornment;  decoration;  ornament. 

My  beauty,  though  but  mean, 
Needs  not  the  painted  flourish  of  your  praise. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  ii.  1. 

3.  Ostentatious  embellishment ;  ambitious  co- 
piousness or  amplification;  especially,  parade 
of  words  and  figures ;  rhetorical  display. 

Hain.  Let  the  foils  be  brought,  the  gentleman  willing, 
and  the  king  hold  his  purpose,  I  will  win  for  him,  if  .1 
can.  ... 

Osr.  Shall  I  re-deliver  you  e'en  so? 

Ha/m.  To  this  effect,  sir ;  after  what  flourish  your  na- 
ture wilL  Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

He  lards  with  flourishes  his  long  harangue.        Dry  den. 

"  In  my  prison  of  England  "  [said  Charles],  "  for  the  wea- 
riness, danger,  and  displeasure  in  which  I  then  lay,  I 
have  many  a  time  wished  I  had  been  slain  at  the  battle 
where  they  took  me."  This  is  a  flourish,  if  you  will,  but 
it  is  something  more.    B.  L.  Stevenson,  Charles  of  Orleans. 

4.  A  figure  formed  by  bold  or  fanciful  lines  or 
strokes  of  the  pen  or  graver :  as,  the  flourishes 
about  an  initial  letter. —  5.  A  brandishing;  the 
waving  of  something  held  in  the  hand:  as,  the 
flourish  of  a  sword,  a  cane,  or  a  whip. 

The  next  day  Miss  Hitter  saw  the  deacon  drive  past  witti 
a  wagon-load  of  children ;  he  nodded  his  head  at  her  as 
he  passed,  and  whipped  up  the  old  horse  with  a  flourish. 

Hamper's  Mag. 

6.  In  music :  (a)  An  elaborate  but  unmeaning 
passage  for  display,  or  as  a  preparation  for  real 
performance. 

I  was  startled  with  a  flourish  of  many  musical  instru- 
ments that  I  never  heard  before. 

Addison,  Religions  in  Waxwork. 

He  preluded  his  address  by  a  sonorous  blast  of  the  nose, 
a  pielimmnTy  flourish  much  in  vogue  among  public  ora- 
tors. Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  213. 

(6)  A  trumpet-call;  a  fanfare nourish  of  trum- 
pets, a  trumpet-call,  fanfare,  or  prelude  for  one  or  more 
trumpets,  performed  on  the  approach  of  any  person  of  dis- 


Flour-mite  {Tyrcglyfhussiro), 

under  surface. 

(Highly  magnified.) 


tinction ;  hence,  any  ostentatious  preliminary  sayings  or 
doings :  as,  his  advertisement  is  accompanied  with  a /our. 
ish  of  trumpets. 

Aflourish,  trumpets  J — strike  alarum,  drums! 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  iv.  ^. 
flourishablet  (flur'ish-a-bl),  a.     [<  flourish  + 
-able.^    Flaunting.    Da/oies. 

He  [the  devil]  sets  the  countenance  of  continuance  on 
them  [the  wicked],  which  indeed  are  more  fallible  in  theii 
certainty  than  flourishable  in  their  bravery. 

Mev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  I.  217. 
flourished  (flur'isht),  p.  a.    In  her.,  same  as 
fleury. 

flourisher  (flur'iBh-&r),  n.    One  who  flourishes. 
flourishing  (flur'ish-ing),  p.  a.     Vigorous; 
prosperous;  thriving. 

The  Gardyn  is  alweys  grene  and  florisshing,  alle  the 
cesouns  of  the  Zeer,  als  wel  in  Wyntre  es  in  Somer. 

MandevUle,  Travels,  p.  54. 
Wealth  and  plenty  in  a  land  where  Justice  raignes  not 
is  no  argument  of  a  flourishing  State,  but  of  a  neemesa 
rather  to  ruin  or  commotion.  Milton,  Eikonoklastea,  ix. 
The  old  city  [Alexandria]  was,  without  doubt,  in  n  flour- 
ishing condition,  when  the  trade  of  the  East  Indies  was 
carried  on  that  way  by  the  Venetians.  • 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  Bast,  I.  7. 

flourishingly  (flur'ish-ing-li),  adv.  In  a  flour- 
ishing manner ;  with  adornment ;  thrivingly. 

She  is  in  lyke  case  flourishinglye  decked  wyth  golde, 
preciouse  stone,  and  pearles. 

Bp.  Bale,  Image  of  the  Two  Churches,  ii. 

flourishing-thread   (flur'ish-ing-thred)^  n.    A 

variety  of  linen  thread  used  for  darmng  and 

otherwise     repairing 

linen  fabric,  and  also 

in  netting  and  similar 

fancy  work. 
flour-mill  (flour'mil), 

n.    A  mill  for  grind- 
ing grain  into  flour; 

a  flouring-mill. 
flour-mite  (flour'mit), 

n.      One    of    several 

mites  or  aearids  which 

are  found  in  flour,  as 

Tyroglyphus  siro  (/o- 

rince)    or    T.   longior. 

See  cheese-mite. 
flourount, «.   [MB.,  < 

OF.  fl,oron,  iflxir,  flow- 
er: see  flower. 1     Plower-work;  an  ornamental 

flower. 

A  fret  of  golde  she  hadde  next  her  heer, 
And  upon  that  a  white  corowne  she  beer, 
With  flourouns  smale. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1.  217. 

flour-packer  (flour'pak''6r),  n.  A  machine  for 
packing  bags  or  barrels  with  flour. 
flToury  (fiour'i),  a.  [<  fl^our  +  -y\']  If.  An  ob- 
solete spelling  ot  flowery. — 2:  Consisting  of  or 
resembling  flour ;  covered  with  flour :  as,  your 
coat  is  floury. 

She  shook  her  own  floury  hands  vigorously,  and  offered 
one  at  last,  muffled  in  her  apron. 

5.  0.  Jewett,  Country  Doctor,  p.  19S. 

floush  (floush),  V.  t.    Same  as  flosJi^. 

flouti  (flout),  n.  [<  ME-flowte  (alsofloyte:  see 
floit^),  a  flute,  <  OF.  flmite,  flahute,  also  fleiite, 
and  (with  false  silent  s)  flaiiste,flahuste,  fleilste, 
later  ^«ie  (>  mod.  E.  flute,  which  has  displaced 
the  ME.  form),  mod.  F.  fl/Ate :  see  further  under 
flute'^.']  If.  A  flute  .—  2.  A  boys' whistle.  Bal- 
liwell.  [Prov.  Eng.]— 3.  [Cf.  It. /ajiorto,  a  bun- 
dle, fagot,  also  a  wind-instrument.]  A  truss  or 
bundle.    SalUwell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

floutif  (flout),  V.  i.  [<  ME.  flowten  ^also  Jloy- 
ten :  see  flmt^),  play  on  a  flute,  <  OP.  flmter, 
also  fleiiter,  and  (with  false  silent  s)  flmster, 
play  on  the  flute :  see  fliOufi-,  n. ,  and  further  un- 
der flutei-.  Cf .  ^0M«2.]  To  play  on  the  flute. 
Syngynge  he  was,  oi fhwtynge  [var.  floytynge']  al  the  day. 
Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C;  T.,  1. 91. 

They  flouted  and  they  taberd,  they  yellyd  and  they  cryed, 
loyinge  in  theyr  manner  as  semyd  by  theyr  semblamit. 
Lydgate,  Pylgremage  of  the  Sowle  (ed.  1869),  u.  60. 

flout2  (flout),  V.  [Prob.  a  particular  use  otput\ 
play  the  flute;  cf.  MD.  fl^yUn,  talk  smoothly 
or  flatteringly,  tr.  soothe,  as  a  horse,  by  blan- 
dishments, impose  upon,  jeer,  a  particular  use 
otflwyten,  mod.  D.  fluit&n  =  E.  floufl-,  play  the 
flute:  seefloit^.  A  similar  turn  of  thought  ap- 
pears in  P.  piper,  decoy,  catch  with  a  bird-call, 
take  in,  cheat,  d.eoeive,  <  pipe,  pipe:  see  ptp' 
andpeepS.]  I.  intrans.  To  mock;  jeer;  soon, 
behave  with  disdain  or  contumely:  with  at  De- 
fore  an  object. 
Fleer  and  gibe,  and  laugh  and  ;!(m«.  ®''''''' 

The  Imagination  is  a  faculty  fba.t Jmts  at  foreordina- 
tion.  LoweU,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  *ii- 


flout 

He  makes  peace  with  nothing,  takes  refuge  in  nothing. 
Be  flouts  at  happiness,  at  repose,  at  joy. 

The  Century,  XXVI.  640. 

II.  trans.  To  mock  or  scoff  at ;  treat  with  dis- 
dain or  contempt. 

A  college  of  wit-crackers  cannot  )!o«t  me  out  of  my 
humour.  Shah.,  Much  Ado,  v.  4. 

The  gay  beams  of  lightsome  day 
Gild  but  \ia  flout  the  ruins  gray. 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  il.  1. 
For  he  had  newev  fimUed  them,  neither  made  overmuch 
of  outcry,  because  they  robbed  other  people. 

R.  D.  Blackmore,  Lorna  Doone,  iv. 
=Syil.  See  taunt. 
flout^  (flout),  n.    [<  flout^,  V.']   Amook;  a  scoff ; 
a  gibe. 

The  Spaniards  now  thought  them  secure,  and  therefore 
.  .  .  asked  them  if  they  would  be  pleased  to  walk  to  their 
Plantations,  with  many  other  sach  fioute;  but  our  Men  an- 
swered never  a  word.  Dampier,  Voyages,  1. 116. 
Wherefore  wail  for  one 
Who  put  your  beauty  to  this  flout  and  scorn 
By  dressing  it  in  rags?  Tennyion,  Qeiaint. 
The  broad  floutt*  an  ironical  representation  of  a  thing 
as  its  opposite. 

As  he  that  saw  a  dwarfe  go  in  the  streete  said  to  his 
companion  that  walked  with  him.  See  yonder  gyant ;  and 
to  a  Negro  or  woman  blackemoore,  in  good  sooth  ye  are 
a  faire  one :  we  may  call  it  the  broad  floute. 

Puttenham,,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  159. 
The  antiphrasis,  or  the  broad  flout^  when  we  deride  by 
flat  contradiction,  antithetically  callmg  a  dwarf  a  giant. 
.    I.  D'Israeli,  Amen,  of  Lit.,  11.  62. 

floutaget  (flou'taj),  n.     [<  Jtout^  +  -age.']    The 
act  of  flouting;  flouts. 
"Xhefloutage  of  his  own  family. 
B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  Charj,cters. 

flouter^t  (flou'ter),  n.  [<  ME.  flowtowr,  floutovr, 
<  OF.  flmteur,fleusteor,  mod.  F.fliiteur,  a,  play- 
er on  the  flute :  see  floufl  stnd  fluter.  ]  One  who 
plays  on  the  flute ;  a  fluter. 

ffouter^  (flou't6r),  n.  [_<fiout^  +  -eri.]  One 
who  flouts;  a  mocker. 

Democritus,  that  comiaon flouter  of  folly,  was  ridiculous 
himself.        Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  To  the  Reader,  p.  71. 

floutingly  (flou'ting-li),  adv.     With  flouting; 

disdainfully. 
flouting-stock  (flou'ting-stok),  n.    [iflouUng  + 

stock.    Cf.  laugMng-stock.']     1.  AJa.  object  of 

flouting  or  ridicule ;   a  laughing-stock.    Shak. 

[Bare.] — 2f.  A  scoffing  jest. 

rou  are  wise,  and  full  of  gibes  and  vloutin^-stogs ;  and 
'tis  not  convenient  you  should  be  cozened. 

Shak.,'M..  W.  of  W.,iv.  5. 

flowi  (flo),  V.  [<  ME.  flowen,  <  AS.  flowan  (pret. 
jk6v3,  -pl.fledwen,  pp.  flowen),  flow,  =  D.  vloeijen 
=  MLGr.  vlmen,  vloigen,  LGr.  floien,  flojen,  flow, 
=  OHG.  fiouwen,  flewen,  flawen,  MHQ-.  vlouwen, 
vlewen,  vloen,  flwen,  fleun,  etc.,  G.  dial,  flauen, 
wash,  rinse  (in  running  water),  =  loel.  floa, 
flood,  also  boil  milk ;  cf .  Gr.  KM>eiv,  Ionic  form 
equiv.  to  Gr.  irXhtv,  tt/UZv  (-y/  *7r/lEf),  sail,  go  by 
sea,  float,  swim,  =  L.  phuere,  raiu  (pluit,  it 
rains),  Skt.  ■\/ pXv,,  float,  swim,  sail,  hover,  fly; 
a  shorter  form  of  the  root  which  appears  in  AS. 
jkdtan,  B.  fl^et\  float,  etc.,  and  the  derived 
k^.floUan,'E. float:  see fleet^ajid float.  Hence 
flood,  q.  v.]  I,  intrans.  1.  To  move  along,  as 
water  or  other  fluid,  in  a  continuous  succes- 
sion or  stream,  by  the  force  either  of  gravity  or 
of  impulse  upon  individual  particles  or  parts ; 
move  in  a  current;  stream;  run:  as,  the  river 
flows  northward ;  venous  blood  flmos  from  the 
extremities  to  the  heart;  the  croyrd.  flowed  in  a 
steady  stream  toward  the  point  of  attraction. 
The  tliridde  day  shal  flowe  a  flood 
That  a!  this  world  shal  hyle  [cover]. 
Altengliache  Dichtungen  (ed.  BBddeker),  p.  239. 
Where  Conradus  the  Emperour  admitted  them  into  the 
Countrie  of  Sueuia :  and  thence  they  flowed  into  other 
parts.  ,        Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  160. 

Hence — 2.  To  proceed;  issue;  well  forth:  as, 
wealth  jffiows  from  industry  and  economy. 
I'll  use  that  tongue  I  have ;  if  wit^w  from  it, 
As  boldness  from  my  bosom,  let  it  not  be  doubted 
I  shall  do  good.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  11  2. 

What  a  brave  confidence  fmos  from  his  spirit ! 

Fletcher,  Humorous  Lieutenant,  1 1. 
Here  tears  shall  ./Zow  from  a  more  generous  cause. 
Such  tears  as  patriots  shed  for  dying  laws. 

Addison,  Cato,  Prol. 

8.  To  abound;  have  or  be  in  abundance;  be 
full:  as,  flowing  eups  or  goblets. 

The  dry  streets/oio'd  with  men.  Chapman. 

4.  To  glide  smoothly,  without  harshness  or 
dissonance :  as,  a,  flowing  period;  flowing  num- 
Ders. 

Cursed  be  the  verse,  how  wellsoe'er  it  flow. 
That  tends  to  make  one  worthy  man  my  foe. 

Pope,  ProL  to  Satires,  1.  233. 

The  immortal  accents  which  flowed  from  his  [Milton's] 
Jips.  Maeauiay,  Milton. 
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5 .  To  hang  loose  and  waving :  as,  flowinq  skirts : 
fliowing  Xoiiks.  o       ,  »  , 

Swell'd  with  the  wanton  Wind,  they  loosely  rtow, 
And  ev  ry  Step  and  graceful  Motion  show. 

Congreve,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Art  of  Love. 
See  the  proud  pipers  on  the  bow. 
And  mark  the  gaudy  streamers  ytow 
Erom  their  loud  chanters  down. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  ii.  16. 

6.  To  rise,  as  the  tide :  opposed  to  ehh :  as,  the 
tide  ebbs  and^ows  twice  in  twenty-four  hours. 

It  ebbethe  tmifl^wethe,  as  other  sees  don. 

MandemlU,  Travels,  p.  272. 
It  flowed  twice  in  six  hours,  and  about  Naragansett  .  .  . 
[the  hurricane]  raised  the  tide  fourteen  or  fifteen  foot 
above  the  ordinary  spring  tides. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  320. 

7.  To  discharge  blood,  as  in  the  oatamenia  or 
after  childbirth. — 8.  In  ceram.,  to  work  or  blend 
freely :  said  of  a  glaze. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  cover  with  water ;  overflow; 
inundate :  as,  the  low  grounds  along  the  river 
are  annually  ^^tweA 

And  in  wynter,  and  specyally  in  Lent,  it  is  meruaylously 
flowen  with  rage  of  water  yt  commy  th  with  grete  vyolence 
thrugh  the  vale  of  Josophat. 

Sir  S.  Guylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  31. 

Here  1  flowed  the  drie  moate,  made  a  new  drawbridge. 
Evelyn,  Diary,  May  8, 1666. 

2.  To  carry  down  in  a  current:  said  of  water 
in  a  river.    [Eare.] 
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8.  That  part  of  an  inclosed  space,  as  a  reser- 
voir, along  and  from  which  a  contained  liquid 
is  flowing — Flow-and-plunge  structure,  in  geol, 
a  pecuUar  form  of  stratification  indicating  deposition  in 
the  presence  of  strong  and  frequently  shifting  currents. 
The  flow-and-plunge  structuie  is  nearly  the  same  aa/alse 
bedding  (which  see,  under /a(««).— Flow  of  Induction 
across  an  element  of  smi ace,  in  magnetism,  the  product 
of  the  surface  of  the  element  by  the  pei-pendicular  com- 
ponent of  induction.  Atkinson. — Line  Of  flow,  in  hydro- 
dynamics, a  curve  imagined  to  be  so  drawn  within  a  liquid 
at  any  instant  that  at  each  point  of  the  cuiTe  the  velocity 
of  the  liquid  is  along  the  curve.  A  line  of  flow  is  not  gen- 
erally the  path  of  a  particle,  because  it  represents  only  an 
instantaneous  state  of  things,  and  as  the  particle  moves 
onward  the  line  of  flow  itself  becomes  distorted.  But  in 
the  case  of  steady  motion  the  lines  of  flow  are  fixed  and 
are  paths  of  particles,  being  then  designated  as  stream,- 
lines. 

Every  line  of  flow  cuts  every  equipotential  curve  which 
it  meets  at  right  angles ;  for  at  each  point  the  resultant 
velocity  is  along  the  tangent  to  the  line  of  flow  and  along 
the  normal  to  the  equipotential  curve. 

JUincMn,  Uniplanar  Kinematics,  VL  i.  §  101. 

flcw^  (flou),  n.    [Sc,  <  Icel.  floi,  a  marshy  moor, 

also  a  bay  or  large  frith,  <floa,  flood :  seeflow^.] 

A  marshy  moor;  a  morass;  a  low-lying  piece  of 

watery  land. 

In  many  of  these  morasses,  ot  flows,  as  they  are  called, 
when  the  surface  is  bored,  the  water  issues  out  like  a  tor- 
rent. Statist.  Ace.  of  Scotland,  xix.  20. 

A  flow  is  a  wet  tract  of  ground,  generally  flat,  though 
such  can  exist  on  a  gentle  slope  where  there  has  been  no 
artificial  drainage.  Athenaeum,  No.  3166,  p.  603. 


While  the  Tahk-heen'-ah  noticeably /ows  less  water  flow^t.    A  form  of  the  obsolete  preterit  and  past 
than  the  Xulson.  The  Century,  XXX.  747.  " 


3.  To  cover  with  any  liquid,  as  varnish  or  glaze, 
by  causing  it  to  flow  over  the  surface. 

The  glass  is  filed,  cleaned,  ani  flowed  with  collodion,  as 
before  directed.  Silver  Sunbeam,  p.  144. 

4.  In  founiiHng,  to  permit  (the  molten  metal) 
to  flow  through  the  mold  long  enough  to  carry 
off  all  air  and  foreign  matter,  in  order  to  insure 
a  casting  free  from  bubbles  and  similar  defects ; 

run  through.— Xo  flow  a  jib  or  staysail  sheet,  to 
slack  it  oif ., 
flowi  (flo),  n.  [<  jfloroi, «.]  1 .  The  act  or  state 
of  flowing ;  a  continuous  passing  or  transmis- 
sion, as  of  water  or  other  fluid ;  movement  in 
or  as  if  in  a  current  or  stream:  as,  a  flow  of 
blood,  oil,  lava,  or  magnetism ;  the  volume  of 
flow  in  a  river. 

They  take  the  flow  o'  the  Nile 
By  certain  scales  i'  the  pyramid ;  they  know. 
By  the  height,  the  lowness,  or  the  mean,  if  dearth 
Or  foison  follow.  Shak.,  A.  and  C,  ii.  7. 

Boast  the  pure  blood  of  an  illustrious  race, 
In  qmetflow  from  Lucrece  to  Lucrece. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  208. 
The  flow  of  electricity  is  parallel  and  proportional  to 
the  ./Zow  of  force, 

Atkinson,  tr.  of  Mascart  and  Joubert,  1. 188. 

3.  That  which  flows,  or  results  from  flowing; 
a  mass  of  matter  moving  or  that  has  moved  in 
a  stream :  as,  to  walk  over  a  lava-^ow. 

1  do  not  think  that  these  f  elsites  all  belong  to  one  out- 
biu^st,  whether  as  an  intrusion  or  a  flow. 

Geol.  Jour.,  XLIV.  277. 

3.  The  rise  of  the  tide :  as,  the  daily  ebb  and 
flow. 

His  mother  was  a  witch,  and  one  so  strong 

That  could  control  the  moon,  make  flows  and  ebbs. 

Shah,  Tempest,  v.  1. 
And  knows  the  ebbs 
And  flows  of  State,       B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  ii,  1, 

4.  Any  strong  progressive  movement,  as  of 
thought,  language,  trade,  etc.,  comparable  to 
the  flow  of  a  river;  stream;  current:  as,  a,  flow 
of  eloquence ;  the  flow  of  commodities  toward 
a  commercial  center. 

The  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul. 

Pope,  Imit,  of  Horace,  II,  i.  128. 

Thy  constant  flow  of  love,  that  knew  no  foil. 

Cowper,  My  Mother's  Picture. 

5.  Figuratively,  abundant  influx  or  efiux;  co- 
piousness in  emission,  communication,  or  re- 
ception. 

And  treasures  that  can  ne'er  be  told 
Shall  bless  this  land,  by  my  lich  flow. 

Fletcher  (and  another).  False  One,  iii.  2. 

By  reason  of  man's  imbecility  and  proneness  to  elation 
of  mind,  too  high  a  flow  of  prosperity  is  dangerotis. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  76. 

My  joy  at  being  so  agreeably  deceived  has  given  me  such 
a  flow  of  spirits !  Sheridan,  The  Duenna,  ii.  2. 

6.  In  meeli.,  the  volume  of  fluid  which  flows 
through  a  passage  of  any  given  section  in  a 
unit  of  time. — 7.  In  ceram.,  the  flux  used  to 
cause  color  to  run  and  blend  in  firing. 

What  is  technically  called  a  flow:  i.  e.,  introducing  a  lit- 
tle volatilising  salt  into  the  saggar  in  which  the  ware  is 
flred.  Jewitt,  Ceramic  Art,  II.  viii. 


participle  {flowen}  otfl'tp-. 
flJ)w4,  flough2  (flo),  a.    [E.dial.]   Cold;  windy; 

boisterous;  bleak:  as, ^ow  weather.  Brockett. 
flowage  (flo'aj),  TO.     [iflow^  +  -age.]    The  act 

of  flowing;  the  state  of  being  flowed. 
flowandti  a.     [ME.  flowanda,  flowende,  ppr.  of 

fliowen,  flow;  used  archaically.]    1.  Plowing. 

Jfcre.  But  wrote  he  like  a  gentleman? 
Johp.  In  rhyme,  fine  tinlding  rhyme,  s.niflowand  verse. 
B.  Jonson,  Fortunate  Isles. 

2.  Unstable;  fluctuating.    Jamieson. 

He  was  flowand  in  his  minde,  and  uncertane  to  quhat 
parte  he  wald  assist.  BelUnden,  tr.  of  Livy,  p.  49. 

flow-bog  (flou'bog),  TO.  [<  _/ZoM)3  +  hog.]  A 
peat-bog  of  which  the  surface  is  liable  to  rise 
and  faU  with  every  increase  or  diminution  of 
water,  as  from  rains  or  springs.  Also  called 
flxyw-moss.     [Scotland  and  Ireland.] 

flowent.  An  obsolete  preterit  plural  and  past 
participle  otflnj^. 

flower  (flou'^r),  TO.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  flowre, 
floure,  flour;  <  ME.  flowre,  flower,  flour,  flur, 
flor  (=  G.  Dan.  Sw.  flor,  blossoming),  <  OF. 
flor,  flur,  flour,  fleur,  F.  fleur  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.^r 
=  It.  fiore,  <  Xi.flos  (flor-),  a  flower,  orig.  *fl6sis, 
at.flSrere,  orig.  */osere,  bloom,  blossom,  flower, 
flourish,  <  ■/  *flos  =  Tout.  ■/  *bl6s,  appearing 
in  AS.  blostma,  E.  blossom,  etc.,  and,  in  a  shorter 
form,  in  AS.  blowan,  E.  6Zo«)2,  bloom,  Goth,  bloma 
=  OS.  hlomo  =  AS.  *bldma,  E.  bloom :  see  blow^, 
bloom^,  bloom^,  blossom.  In  the  sense  of  'fine 
meal'  the  word  is  now  separated  in  spelling :  see 
flour.  Hence  also  (from  h.flos  (.flor-),  a  flower) 
E.  flora,  floral,  etc.,  and  (from  L.  florere,  flour- 
ish) flower,  v.,  flourish,  florid,  etc.]  1.  In  hot. : 
(a^  A  growth  comprising  the  reproductive  or- 
gans of  a  phenogamous  plant  and  their  envelops. 
A  complete  fiower  consists  of  pistil,  stamens,  corolla,  and 
calyx  in  regular  series,  any  one  or  more  of  wliich  may  be 
absent.  The  female  organs,  or  those  of  fructification,  are 
the  ovules,  which  are  usually  inclosed  within  a  stigma- 
bearing  pistil  or  ovary.  The  male  or  fertilizing  organs  are 
the  stamens,  the  essential  part  of  which  is  the  pollen-case 
or  anther.  According  to  the  association  or  separation 
of  these  organs  in  the  flower  or  upon  the  plant,  flowers 
are  bisexual  (hermaphrodite  or  perfect),  unisexual,  monoe- 
cious, dioecious,  etc.  The  corolla  and  calyx  form  the  flo- 
ral envelop  or  perianth,  which  may  be  wholly  wanting,  in 
which  case  the  flower  is  said  to  be  naked  or  achlamyd- 
eous ;  if  the  corolla  only  is  absent,  the  flower  is  monochla- 
mydeous.  (fi)  Jn  bryology,  the  growth  compris- 
ing the  reproductive  organs  in  mosses. — 2.  In 
popular  language:  (a)  Any  blossom  or  inflo- 
rescence. 

And  there  in  were  also  alle  maner  vertuous  Herbes  of 
gode  smelle,  and  alle  other  Herbes  also,  that  beren  faire 
Flouret.  MandevUle,  Travels,  p.  278. 

here's  flowers  for  you : 
Hot  lavender,  mints,  savory,  marjoram. 
The  marigold,  Shak.,  W,  T.,  iv,  3, 

(6)  Any  plant  considered  with  reference  to  its 
blossom,  or  of  which  the  blossom  is  the  essen- 
tial feature;  a  plant  cultivated  for  its  floral 
beauty. — 3.  The  best  or  finest  of  a  number  of 
persons  or  things,  or  the  choice  part  of  a  thing: 
as,  the  flower  of  the  family. 

Thei  were  thre  hundred  knyghtes  that  weren  full  noble 
and  worth!  men,  ffor  thei  were  the  flour  of  the  hoste. 

Merlin  (E.  B.  T,  S.),  iii.  401. 
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These  (the  Janizaries]  are  the  Jlower  of  the  Turkish  in- 
fantery,  by  whom  such  wouderfull  victories  have  been  at- 
chieved.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  38. 

The  Kings  Forces  were  the  Jlower  of  those  Counties 
wlience  tliey  came.  Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,vi. 

4.  That  state  or  part  of  anytMng  which  may ' 
be  likened  to  the  flowering  state  of  a  plant; 
especially,  the  early  period  of  life  or  of  adult 
age ;  youthful  vigor ;  prime :  as,  the  flower  of 
youth  or  manhood;  {he  flower  of  Iseauty. 

If  he  be  young  and  lusty,  the  devil  will  put  in  his  heart, 
and  say  to  him,  What !  thon  art  in  i\^y  fiow&rs,  man :  take 
thy  pleasure.  Latimer,  Sermons  and  Remains,  I.  431. 

He  died  upon  a  Scaffold  in  Thoulouze,  in  the  flower  of 
his  Years.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  vi.  19. 

A  simple  maiden  in  her  ^ower 
Is  worth  a  hundred  coats-of-arms. 

Tennyson,  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere. 

CleonymuB  was  an  aged  man,  and  Acrotatus,  his  grand- 
nephew,  seems  to  have  been  his  nearest  male  relation  in 
the  flower  of  life.     Maine,  Early  Law  and  Custom,  p.  104. 

5.  A  figure  of  speech;  an  ornament  of  style. 

They  affect  the  flowers  of  rhetoric  before  they  under- 
stand the  parts  of  speech.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  244. 

Plain  truth,  dear  Murray,  needs  no  flowers  of  speech. 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Horace,  I.  vi.  3. 

6.  la  printing,  a  type  of  decorative  design  used 
in  borders,  or  in  constructed  typographic  head- 
bands or  ornaments,  or  with  an  initial  letter. — 

7.  Eccles.,  an  ornament  of  a  chasuble,  consist- 
ing in  gold  or  other  embroidery  of  branching 
or  floreated  patterns,  extending  over  the  upper 
part  of  the  back,  about  the  shoulders,  and  some- 
times also  in  front,  so  as  to  cover  the  chest. 
—  8t.  The  finest  part  of  grain  pulverized.  See 
fl/)ur. 

Tliere  were  enemies  come  into  that  Sea,  for  which  reason 
he  had  dispatched  these  three  Ships  with  Flower,  that 
they  might  not  want.  Dampier,  Voyages,  I.  99. 

9.  pi.  In  chem.,  fine  particles  of  a  substance, 
especially  when  raised  by  fire  in  sublimation, 
and  adhering  to  the  heads  of  vessels  in  the  form 
of  a  powder  or  mealy  deposit :  ^s,  the  flowers  of 
sulphur. — 10.  pi.  The  menstrual  flow.  [Used 
in  the  authorized  version  of  Lev.  xv.  25,  33,  but 
changed  in  the  revised  version  to  impurity.  Now 
only  vulgar.]  —Aggregate  flower.  See  aggregate.— 
Argentine  flowers  of  antimony.  See  antimony.— Ar-' 
tlflcial  flower,  an  imitation  of  a  natural  flower,  worn  as 
an  ornament  in  the  hair,  in  bonnets,  etc.  Such  flowers  are 
made  of  feathers,  silk,  cambric,  gauze,  paper,  wax,  shell, 
etc.  In  Italy  the  cocoons  of  silkworms  are  used  for  this 
purpose,  and  sometimes  vegetable  parchmentj  or  thin 
sheets  of  whalebone  or  of  gutta-percha  dissolved  in  benzol, 
are  employed.— Balauatlne  flowers,  barren  flowers. 
See  the  adjectives.—  Christmas  flower.  See  Christmas. 
—Complete,  compound,  qycllc  flowers.  See  the  adjec- 
tives.— Double  flower,  a  flower  whose  organs  of  repro- 
duction are  partly  or  wholly  converted  into  petals,  so  that 
the  rows  of  petals  exceed  the  normal  number. — Equinoc- 
tial flowers.  See  equinoctial.— 'Evening  flower.  See 
eoemiiy.- Fertile  or  female  flower,  a  flower  having  pis- 
tils only.— Flamed  flowers.  See  flame,  v.  (.—Flower  of 
blood.  See  blood.— Fiowei  or  flowers  of  tan,  a  fungus, 
Faligo,  one  of  the  Myxomijcetes. — Flowers  Of  bismuth, 
madder,  sulphur,  etc.  See  bismuth,  etc. — Flowers  of 
vinegar,  a  mold-like  growth  on  the  surface  of  a  liquid  in 
which  acetous  fermentation  is  taking  place.  It  consists 
of  the  acetous  ferment-organism  Micrococcus  (Mycoder- 
ma)  aceti. — Flowers  of  wine,  a  mold-like  growth  on  the 
surface  of  fermenting  wine,  consisting  of  Saccharomyces 
Mycoderma.—FloweTa  of  zinc.  See  zi«o.— Hermaph- 
rodite or  perfect  flower,  a  flower  having  both  stamens 
and  pistils.  See  inflorescence.— Ilsde  or  sterile  flOWer, 
a  flower  having  stamens  only. — Nocturnal  flowers.  See 
nocturnal. 

flower  (flou'6r),  V.  [<  ME.  flouren  (=  MHG.  flo- 
rieren,  G.  floriren  =  Dan.  florere  =  Sw.  florera), 
bloom,  flourish,  <  OF.  flurir,  florir,  F.  fleurir 
=  Pr.  florir  =  It.  fiorire,  <  L.  florere,  bloom, 
flourish:  see  flower,  n.,  and  flourish,^  I.  in- 
trans.  1.  To  blossom;  bloom;  produce  flow- 
ers ;  come  into  bloom  or  a  blooming  condition, 
literally  or  figuratively. 

The  South  part  thereof  [Corfu]  is  mountainous,  and  de- 
fective in  waters :  where  they  sow  little  corn,  in  that  sub- 
ject to  be  blasted  by  the  Southern  winds,  at  such  times  as 
it  flowreth.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  3. 

Whilome  thy  fresh  sjirrngflowrd,  and  after  hasted 
Thy  sommer  prowde,  with  Datfadillies  dight. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  January. 

Nor  could  thy  enemies,  though  its  roots  they  wet 
With  thy  best  blood,  destroy  thy  glorious  tree, 
That  on  its  stem  of  greatness  flowers  late. 

R.  H.  Stoddard,  Guests  of  the  State. 
]VIercy,  that  herh-of -grace, 
Flow&rs  now  but  seldom. 

Tennyson,  Queen  Jlary,  iii.  6. 

2t.  To  flourish ;  be  in  a  flourishing  or  vigor- 
ous condition. 

Salamon  in  his  parablys  sayth  that  a  good  spyryte  mak- 
yth  liflouryng  aege,  that  is  a  fayre  aege  &  a  longe. 
Juliana  Bemers,  Treatyse  of  lYsshynge  wythe  an  Angle, 

[fol.  1. 
Myn  honeste 
That  flotireth  j'et.         Chaucer,  Troilus,  iv.  1577. 
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8.  To  froth ;  ferment  gently ;  mantle,  as  new 
beer. 
That  beer  did  flower  a  little.      Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  386. 

4+.  To  come  as  froth  or  cream  from  the  surface. 

If  you  can  accept  of  these  few  observations,  which  have 
flowered  ort,  and  are,  as  it  were,  the  burnishing  of  many 
studious  and  contemplative  years,  I  here  give  you  them 
to  dispose  of.  Milton,  Education. 

Flowering  almond.  See  oimojid-trce.- Flowering 
fern,  rush,  etc.  See  the  nouns.— Flowering  plants. 
(ft)  Phenoganious  plants,  or  plants  which  produce  flow- 
ers, as  opposed  to  cryptogamous  or  fiowerless  plants.  (6) 
Plants  cultivated  especially  for  their  flowers. 

II.  trans.  To  cover  or  embellish  with  flowers, 
or  figures  or  imitations  of  flowers,  as  ribbons, 
lace,  gloves,  glass,  etc. 

When  the  frost  flowers  the  whiten'd  window  panes. 

M.  Arnold,  Sohrab  and  Bustum. 

The  drawboy  and  slides  to  the  stocking  frame  for  bro- 
cading a.nA.  flA>wering  gloves,  aprons,  &c. 

A.  Barlow,  Weaving,  p.  36. 

flowerage  (flou'er-aj),  n.  [<  flower  +  -age.  Cf . 
floriage,  foliage,  leafage.']  A  flowering;  an  as- 
semblage of  flowers ;  flowers  taken  together  in 
mass,  as  in  decorative  art. 

St.  Edmund's  shrine  glitters  now  with  diamond  _/?OH;er- 
ages,  with  a  plating  of  wrought  gold. 

Carlyle,  Past  and  Present,  ii.  3. 
They  flitted  oft, 
Busying  themselves  about  the  flowerage. 
That  stood  from  out  a  stiff  brocade. 

Tennyson,  Aylmer's  Field. 

flower-amourt,  "•    Same  as  jloramour. 

flower-animals  (flou'er-an"i-malz),  n.  pi.  A 
book-name  of  the  Antlioeoa. 

flower-bell  (flou'6r-bel),  n.  A  bell-shaped  blos- 
som.    [Rare.] 

Cluster'd  flower-bells  and  ambrosial  orbs 

Of  rich  fruit-bunches.  Tennyson,  Isabel. 

flower-bird  (flou'er-btod),  «.  1.  Any  bird  of 
the  genus  Antliornis,  family  MelipJiagidce. — 2. 
Any  bird  of  the  family  Ccerebidce. 

flower-bug  (flou'er-bug),  n.  The  popular  name 
of  sundry  small  true  bugs  or  hemipterous  in- 
sects which  frequent 
the  blossoms  of  flower- 
ing plants,  as  the  spe- 
cies of  Antlwcoris.  The 
insidious  flower'  bug,  Antho- 
coris  (Triphleps)  insidiosus 
(Say),  is  often  mistaken  for 
the  common  chinch-bug,  up- 
on which  it  preys ;  it  also 
feeds  upon  various  gall-mak- 
ing plant-lice. 

flower-clock  (flou'er- 

klok'),  n.    A  collection 

of  flowers  so  arranged 

that  the  time  of  day 

is  indicated  by  those 

which  open  or  shut  at 

certain  hours. 
flower-de-lis  (flou'6r-de-le'),  n.   See  fleur-de-lis. 
flower-de-luce  (flou'6r-df-liis'),  »■     E<  F.fleur 

de  Us,  lit.  flower  of  the'  lily :  see  fleur-de-lis, 

flower,  and  Uly.']     1.   A  name  for  species  of 

Iris — the  Fieneh  fleur-de-lis. 

O  flower-de-luce,  bloom  on,  and  let  the  river 
Linger  to  kiss  thy  feet ! 

Longfellow,  Flower-de-luce. 

2.  In  her.,  same  as  fleur-de-lis. 

There  are  eight  other  cannon  towards  the  south :  I  saw 
among  them  two  very  fine  ones,  one  is  twenty-five  feet 
long,  and  adorned  with  flower  de  luces,  which,  they  say, 
was  a  decoration  antiently  used  by  the  emperors  of  the 
east  before  the  French  took  those  arms. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  ii.  103. 

flowered  (flou'6rd),  p.  a.  1.  Covered  with 
flowers;  flowery;  blooming. 

Stinging  bees  in  hottest  summer's  day. 
Led  by  their  master  to  i'i\e  flower' d  fields. 

Shale,  Tit.  And.,  v.  1. 

2.  Embellished  with  figures  of  flowers. 

Cato's  long  wig,  flower'd  gown,  and  lacquer'd  chair. 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Horace,  II.  i.  337. 

His  morning  costume  was  an  ample  dressing  gown  of 
gOTgeouBly-flowered  silk,  and  his  morning  was  very  apt  to 
last  all  day.  G.  W.  Curtis,  Prue  and  I,  p.  107. 

flowerer  (flou'6r-6r),  n.  A  plant  which  flow- 
ers ;  a  plant  considered  with  reference  to  its 
flowers,  or  to  its  manner  or  time  of  flowering. 

Many  hybrids  are  profuse  and  persistent^ouferers,  while 
other  and  more  sterile  hybrids  produce  few  flowers. 

Darwin,  Origin  of  Species,  p.  256. 

floweret  (flou'6r-et),  n.    J;A1so  wiittea  flowret ; 

<  ME.  flourette,  <  OF.  florete,  flurette,  F.  fleu- 
rette,  t,  =  Pr.  Sp.  floreta,  t.,  =  It.  floretto,  m., 

<  ML.  florettus,  a  flower:  see  flower,  and  cf.  flo- 
ret a,nd  ferret^,  doublets  of  floweret.}  A  small 
flower ;  a  floret. 
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For  not  iclad  in  silk  was  he. 
But  al  in  floures  and  flourettes 
Ipainted  alle  with  amorettes. 

Bom.  of  the  Boat,  1.  893. 
With  gaudy  girlonds,  or  fresh  fiovn'ets  dight 
About  her  necke,  or  rings  of  rushes  plight. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  vi.  7. 
And  that  same  dew,  which  sometime  on  the  buds 
Was  wont  to  swell  like  round  and  orient  pearls 
Stood  now  within  the  pretty  flow'rets'  eyes.       ' 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  iv.  1, 
flower-fence  (flou'6r-fens),  n.    A  West  Indian 
name  for  the  Ccesalpinia  pulcherrima,  a  large- 
flowered  leguminous  shrub  sometimes  used  for 
hedges.   Also  called  flower-pride  and  Barbados- 
pride. 
flower-fly  (flou'6r-fli),  n.  Any  dipterous  insect 
of  the  family  Bonibyliidce;  also,  any  other  fly 
which  frequents  flowers. 
flowerful  (flou'6r-ful),  a.     [<  flower  +  -/«;.] 
Abounding  with  flowers.     Craig.    [Bare.] 
flower-gentle   (flou'er-ien"tl),  ».     [That  is, 
gentle  or  noble  flower:  a  translation  of  F.  "ia 
noble  fleur,  flower-gentle,  velvet-flower,  flower- 
amour,  flower-velure  "  (Cotgrave) :  see  flower 
and  gentle,  and  cf .  florainourJ]    A  popular  name 
for  several  cultivated  species  of  Arrmrantus, 
and  more  particularly  for  A.  tricolor,  the  foli- 
age of  which  is  brilliantly  colored  in  yellow, 
green,  and  red ;  floramour. 
flower-head  (flou'er-hed),  n.    In  bot.,  a  form 
of  inflorescence  consisting  of  a  dense  cluster 
of  florets  sessile  upon  the  shortened  summit  of 
the  axis,  as  in  the  Compositce. 
floweriness  (flou'er-i-nes),  n.    1.  The  state  of 
being  flowery,  or  of  abounding  with  flowers.— 

2.  Floridness,  as  of  speech ;  profusion  of  rhe- 
torical figures. 

flowering  (flou'6r-ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  flower, 
4).]  1.  The  act  or  state  denoted  by  the  verb 
flower,  in  any  of  its  senses :  as,  the  flowering  of 
the  bean. 

But  then  note  that  an  extreme  clarification  doth  spread 
the  spirits  so  smooth  as  they  become  dull,  and  the  drink 
dead,  which  ought  to  have  a  little  flovn-ing. 

Bacon,  Mat.  Hist.,  §  312. 

3.  The  shoals  or  strata  of  fish-feed  often  seen 
in  the  water  about  spawning-time.    JSamersly. 

flower-leaf  (flou'6r-lef),  n.  The  leaf  of  a  flow- 
er; a  petal. 

flowerless  (flou'er-les),  a.  [<  ME.  flourelesse; 
<  flower  +  -less.2  Having  no  flowers ;  specifi- 
cally, in  bot.,  applied  to  cryptogamous  plants, 
as  opposed  to  phenogamous  or  flowering  plants. 

An  herbe  he  broughte  flourelesse,  aU  greene. 

The  Isle  of  Ladies  (ed.  Furnivall). 

The  kingdom  of  plants  [is  divided  into]  Flowering  and 
Flowerless.  W.  L.  Davidson,  Mind,  XII.  251. 

flowerlessness  (flou'er-les-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  without  flowers. 

flower-of-an-hour  (flou'er-gv-an-our'),  n.  The 
bladder-ketmia.  Hibiscus  Triomim,  the  flower  of 
which  is  open  only  in  mid-day. 

flower-pecker  (flou'er-pek"er),  n.   1.  An  Amer- 
ican honey-creeper  or  guitguit  of  the  family 
Cmrebidm. — 2.  Some  bird  of  the  family  i>ic«J(i<B. 
Little  flocks  of  the  small  green  flower-pecker  (Zosterops) 
were  the  only  birds  seen  or  heard  at  the  summit. 

//.  0.  Forbes,  Eastern  Archipelago,  p.  212. 

flower-piece  (flou'er-pes),  n.  A  specially  de- 
signed arrangement  or  representation  of  flow- 
ers ;  a  picture  wholly  or  mainly  of  flowers,  or 
a  particular  shape  worked  in  flowers. 

flower-pot  (flou'er-pot),  n.  A  pot  in  which 
flowering  plants  or  shrubs  may  be  grown,  gen- 
erally made  of  burned  clay,  unglazed,  and  ta- 
pering a  little  toward  the  bottom,  which  is  per- 
forated with  one  hole  or  more  for  drainage. 

flower-pride  (flon'6r-prid),  n.  Same  &s  flower- 
fence. 

flower-stalk  (flou'er-st^k),  n.  In  lot,  a  pe- 
duncle or  pedicel ;  the  usually  leafless  part  of 
a  stem  or  branch  which  bears  a  flower-cluster 
or  a  single  flower. 

flower-water  (flou'6r-wa"t6r),  n.  Distilled  wa- 
ter containing  the  essential  oils  of  flowers,  as 
rose-water. 

Essences  and  flower-waters  are  produced  by  ordinary 
distillation,  in  which  the  flowers  are  boiled  with  water  m 
large  alembics.      U.  S.  Com.  Rep. ,  No.  Ixviii.  (1886),  p.  6SI. 

flower-work  (flou'6r-w6rk),  ».  Imitation  of 
flowers,  or  ornamentation  in  which  the  repre- 
sentation of  flowers  is  the  principal  feature. 

flowery  (flou'6r-i),  a.  l<  Jlower  +  -^1.]  1-  J* ."" 
of  flowers;  consisting  of  or  abounding  wiw 
blossoms :  as,  a  flowery  field. 

Come,  sit  thee  down  upon  this  flmm  bed.     ^^  ^ 
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Me  thought  I  found  me  by  a  murm'ring  brook, 
Eeclin'd  at  ease  upon  the  Jlovyry  margin. 

B&we,  Ulysses,  iii. 
All  the  land  m  flowery  squares, 
Beneath  a  broad  and  equal-Woivlng  wind, 
Smelt  ol  the  coming  summer. 

Tennyson,  Gardener's  Daughter. 

2.  Adorned  witli  figures  or  imitations  of  flow- 
ers: as,  a,  flowery  pattern. — 3.  Riohly  embel- 
lished with  figurative  language;  overwrought 
in  figurative  expression ;  florid :  as,  a  flowery 
style. 

Soft  were  my  numbers;  who  could  take  offence 
While  pure  description  held  the  place  of  sense  ? 
Like  gentle  Fanny's  was  my  flowery  theme. 

Pope,  Prol.  to  Satires,  1.  149. 
=Syil.  3.  See  florid. 
flowery-kirtled  (flou'6r-i-k6r''tld),  a.    Clad  in 
flowers.     [Bare.] 

I  have  oft  heard 
My  mother  Circe  with  the  sirens  three. 
Amidst  the  Jlowery-kirtled  Naiades, 
Culling  their  potent  herbs  and  baleful  drugs. 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  254. 

flowing  (flo'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of /owl, ».]  i. 
The  act  of  that  which  flows;  a  flux. 

At  the  OTdiaaiy  flomng  of  the  salt  water,  it  divideth  it 
selte  into  two  gallant  branches. 

Capt.  John  Smith,  Works,  1. 117. 

St.  Kising,  as  of  a  river ;  overflowing ;  flood. 

Great  sir,  your  return  into  this  nation  in  the  12th  year 
of  your  reign  resembles  the  flowing  of  the  river  Nilus  in 
the  12th  degree. 

Parliamentary  Hist.,  Charles  II.,  an.  1661,  Speaker's 
[Speech  to  the  King. 

flowing  (flo'ing),  p.  a.     [Ppr.  of  ftow\  ».]     1. 
Moving,  as  a  fluid ;  running ;  gliding. 
Language,  above  all  teaching,  .  .  . 
Was  natural  as  is  theflovring  stream. 

Cowper,  Table-Talk,  1.  692. 

2.  Fluent;  smooth,  as  style;  smoothly  undu- 
lating, as  a  line ;  evenly  continuous. 

But  Virgil,  who  never  attempted  the  lyrick  verse,  is 

everywhere  elegant,  sweet,  oaAflowmg  in  his  hexameters. 

Dryden,  Epic  Poetry. 

She  .  .  .  wrote  the  whole  out  fairly,  without  blot  or 

blemish,  upon  the  smoothest,  whitest,  finest  paper,  in  a 

small,  neat,  flowing,  and  legible  feminine  hand. 

Hogg,  in  Dowden's  Shelley,  1. 183. 
A  purely  floral  style  [of  design],  flowing  in  its  lines  and 
very  fantastic  and  ingenious  in  its  patterns. 

Sncyc.  Brit.,  XXIII.  211. 

3.  Continuous;  varying  continuously — Flowiiig 

Suantlty,  in  math.,  a  variable;  an  integral. — Flowing 
leets  (naut.),  a  phrase  noting  the  condition  of  the  fore 
and  aft  sails  of  a  vessel  when  the  sheets  are  eased  oft :  as, 
she  is  running  nnieT  flowing  sAee*s.— Flowing  well,  a  pe- 
troleum-well from  which  the  oil  flows  or  spouts,  sometimes 
in  great  volume,  by  reason  of  the  j)ressure  of  the  carburet- 
ed hydrogen  gas  which  accompanies  it. 
flowing-furnace  (fl6'ing-fer''''nas),  n.  A  name 
for  the  cupola  in  which  iron  is' melted  in  foun- 
dries.   E.  B.  Knight. 

flowingly  (flo'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  flowing  man- 
ner; smoothly;  fluently. 

I  never  wrote  any  thing  so  fl^iffingly  as  the  latter  half 
[of  the  article  on  Horace  Walpole]. 

Maaaulay,  Lite  and  Letters,  I.  294. 

flowingness  (flo'ing-nes>,  n.      The  quality  of 
being  flowing  or  fluent;  fluency.    Nichols. 
flowk  (flouk),  n.    Same  as  fl/uke^. 
flowkwort  (flouk' wert),  n.    See  flukewort. 
flow-moss  (flou'mds),  n.    Same  as  flow-bog. 
He  [Delabatie]  being  a  stranger,  and  knew  not  the  gate, 
ran  his  horse  into  a  Flow-Moss,  where  he  could  not  get 
out  till  his  enemies  came  upon  him. 

Pitseottie,  Chron.  of  Scotland,  p.  130. 

flownl  (flon).  [<  MB.  flogen,  flowen,  <  AS.  flo- 
gen,  pp.  otfledgan,  fly.]  Past  participle  oifly^. 
flown^  (flon),  p.  a.  [<  ME.  flowen,  <  AS.  flowen 
(scarcely  found  in  use),  pp.  of  flowan,  flow :  see 
j?(m>i.]  If.  Flooded;  steeped;  filled;  made 
full. 

When  night 
Barkens  the  streets,  then  wander  forth  the  sons 
Of  Beli&l  flown  with  insolence  and  wine. 

MUton,  P.  L.,  i.  602. 

[.Some  have  supposed  that^own  in  this  passage  is  an  error 
for  bloum.    Warton  reads  swoln.] 
2.  Decorated  by  means  of  color  freely  blended 
or  flowed,  as  a  glaze.     See  flow'^,  v.  i.,  8. 

flO'Wret  (flour'et),  «.  [A  less  common  spelling 
(often  printed  flow'ret,  as  if  a  contraction)  of 
floweret,  which,  however,  was  orig.  a  dissylla- 
ble, <  ME.  flmirette :  see  floweret  and  floret."] 
Same  aafloiveret. 

flowretryt  (flour' et-ri),  n.  [iflawret  +  -ry.] 
Carved  work  or  other  decoration  representing 
flowers. 

Nor  was  all  this  flmoretry,  and  other  celature  on  the 
cedar,  lost  labour.  Fuller,  Pisgah  Sight,  III.  T.  4. 

flowtet,  n.  and  v.    A  variant  of  flutei-. 
floygenet, floynet,  «•    [MB.;  origia unknown.] 
A  kind  of  boat  or  ship. 
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Ther  wevefloygenes  on  flote  and  farstes  manye. 

MS.  Cott.  Calig.,  A.  ii.,  f.  111.    (Halliwell.) 
Infloynes  and  feroestez,  and  Hemesche  schyppes. 

Morte  Arthwre  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  743. 

floytt,  floytet,  n.  and  v.    See  flail^. 

fluate  (flo'at),  n.  [<flu{or)  +  -afei.]  Incliem., 
a  name  formerly  given  to  salts  formed  by  the 
combination  of  fluoric  acid  with  a  metallic  oxid, 
an  earth,  or  an  alkali:  as,  fluate  of  lime,  alu- 
mina, or  soda.    They  are  properly  fluorides. 

flucan,  flookan  (fle'kan),  n.  [Corn,  dial.]  In 
mining,  clayey  material  within  the  lode,  and 
more  especially  along  its  walls :  nearly  synony- 
mous with  gouge.  Some  Assures  are  entirely  filled  with 
flucan,  and  in  Cornwall  these  are  known  as  flucan  courses. 
Also  spelled  flukan  ani  flooking. 

The  most  part  of  tW  copper  lodes  are  accompanied  by 
small  argillaceous  veins,  called  by  the  miners  ^ooioKS  of 
the  lode.  pre,  Diet.,  I.  911. 

flucet)  V.  i.  [A  var.,  or  perhaps  an  orig.  mis- 
print, of  jffioKMcei.]    To  flounce. 

They  flirt,  they  yerk,  they  backward  ^itce,  and  fling 
As  if  the  devil  in  their  heels  had  been. 

Drayton,  Moon  Calf,  p.  613. 

flucerin  (flS'sf-rin),  ».    [<  flu{oride)  +  oer{ium) 

+  -vrfi.]    Same  as  fluocerite. 
fluck  (fluk),  n.    A  dialectal  form  ot  fluked 
fluctiferoust  (fluk-tif' e-rus),  a.   [<  L.  flmetus,  a 

wave,  -I-  ferre  =  B.  6eari.]    Producing  or  tend- 
ing to  produce  waves.    Blount. 
fluctisonantt  (fluk-tis'o-nant),  a.     [<  L.  fluctus, 

a  wave,  +  sonan{t-)s',  sounding;  cf.  flucUso- 

nous.]    Sounding  as  waves.    Bailey,  1731. 
fluctisonoust  (fluk-tis'o-nus),  a.    [<  LL.  fluc- 

Msonus,  <  L.  fluctus,  a  wave,  -f-  sonare,  sound.] 

Sounding  or  roaring  with  waves  or  billows. 

BaiUy,  1727. 
fluctuability  (fluk-'tu-a-bil'l-ti),  n.     l<flmctua- 

Me:  SQ6 -Ulity.']    The  quality  of  being  fluotua- 

ble.     [Rare.] 
fluctuable  (fluk'ta-a-bl),  a.      [<  L.  fluctuare, 

float, -(- -6te.]  Liable  to  fluctuation.  Imp.  Diet. 

[Rare.] 
fluctnancyt  (fluk'tu-an-si),  n.    [<  fluctuan(t)  + 

-cy.]    Tendency  to  fluctuation. 

They  may  have  their  storms  and  tossings  sometime, 
partly  by  innate  fiuctuancy,  as  the  rollings  and  tidings  of 
the  sea,  and  partly  by  outward  winds  and  tempests. 

Bp.  Gauden,  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  222. 

fluctuant  (fluk'tu-ant),  a.  [=  F.  fluctuant  = 
Sp.  Pg.fluctuarii'e  =  It.  fluttuante,  <  L.  flMctu- 
an{t-)s,  ppr.  ot  fluctuare,  flow:  see  fluctuate.'] 
Moving  like  a  wave ;  fluctuating ;  wavering. 

History  of  prophecy  .  .  .  describeth  the  times  of  the 
"militant  church,"  whether  it  he  fluctuant,  as  the  ark  of 
Noah,  or  moveable,  as  the  ark  in  the  wilderness.         , 

Ba^on,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  138. 

There  needs  no  bending  knee,  no  costly  shrine, 
TSo  fluctuant  crowd  to  hail  divinity. 

B.  T.  Cooke,  Wood  Worship. 

fluctuate  (fluk'tu-at),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  fluctu- 
ated, ppr.  fluctuating.  [<  L.  fluctuatus,  pp.  of 
fluctuare  (>  It.  fluttuare  =  Sp.  Pg.  fluotuar 
=  OF.  flater,  flatter,  P.  flotter),  waver,  rise  in 
waves,  move  to  and  fro,  float,  fluctuate,  <  fluc- 
tus, a  flowing,  a  flow,  a  wave,  bUlow,  <  fluere, 
■p-p.fluxus,  orig.  *fl%ictus,  flow:  see  fluent.  Cf. 
float,  v.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  have  a  wave-like 
motion;  rise  and  faU.  in  level  or  degree ;  undu- 
late; waver. 

So  sounds,  so  fluctuates  the  troubled  sea, 
As  the  expiring  tempest  plows  its  way. 

King,  Eufllnus,  or  the  Favourite. 

Fair  France  1  though  now  the  traveller  sees 
Thy  three-striped  hMiTiev  fluctuate  on  the  breeze. 

Wordsworth,  Descriptive  Sketches. 

3.  To  move  or  pass  backward  and  forward  as 
if  on  waves;  be  wavering  or  unsteady;  rise  and 
faU;  change  about:  as,  public  opinion  often 
fluctuates;  the  funds  or  the  prices  of  stocks 
fluctuate. 

The  mind  may  for  some  time  fluctuate  between  [two 
feelingsl,  but  it  can  never  entertain  both  at  once. 

°  Goldsmith,  The  Bee,  No.  3. 

The  population  is  therefore  constantly  fluctuating. 

J).  Webster,  Speech,  Plymouth,  Dec.  22, 1820, 

The  standard  of  antiquity  ^iMiMOJes. 

E.  A.  Freemam,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  171. 

=Syn  Fluctuate,  Vacillate,  Waver,  Oscillate,  Undulate, 
apply  to  literal  or  figurative  movements  to  and  fro,  or  up 
and  down ;  but  undulate  is  used  only  physically,  as  of  the 
sea  sound-waves,  etc.  Fluctuate,  waver,  and  undulate 
in  their  figurative  uses  are  founded  upon  the  rise  and  fall 
of  waves ;  oscUlate  refers  to  the  swinging  of  a  pendulum. 
VacUlate,  and  next  to  it  waver,  suggests  the  most  of  men- 
tal or  moral  indecision.  OscUlate  naturally  suggests  the 
most  regular  alternations  of  movement  to  and  fro.  yacil- 
late  and  waver  are  now  rarely  used  of  physical  thmgs ; 
waver  is  also  used  of  a  hesitation  that  seems  likely  to  end 
in  yielding. 
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He  had  by  no  means  undoubting  confidence  In  the  fluc- 
tuating^ resolutions  of  Leicester,  whose  mind  seemed  to 
him  agitated  beyond  the  government  of  calm  reason. 

Scott,  Kenllworth,  xxxix. 
In  the  first  place,  though  a  perpetually  changing,  he 
[Sir  Itobert  Peel]  was  never  a  vaeillaiing  statesman. 

W.  E.  Greg,  Misc.  Essays,  2d  ser. ,  p.  234. 
Thou  almost  mak'st  me  waver  in  my  faith. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,iv.  L 
As  when  a  sunbeam  wavers  warm 
Within  the  dark  and  dimpled  beck. 

Tennyson,  Miller's  Daughter. 

God  offers  to  every  mind  its  choice  between  truth  and 

repose.  .  .  .  Between  these,  as  a  pendulum,  man  osciiiates. 

Emerson,  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  310. 

The  bold  rocks  thrust  their  black  and  naked  heads  above 

the  undulating  outline  of  the  mountain-ranges. 

Cooper,  Last  of  Mohicans,  xiv. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  put  into  a  state  of  fluctuat- 
ing or  wave-like  motion.     [Rare.] 
A  breeze  began  to  tremble  o'er 
The  large  leaves  of  the  sycamore 
And  fluctuate  all  the  still  perfume. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  xcv. 

3.  To  cause  to  waver  or  be  undecided.   [Rare.] 
The  younger  sisters  are  bred  rebels  too,  hut  the  thought 
of  guiding  their  mother,  when  such  royal  distinction  was 
intended  her,  fiattered  axid  fluctuated  them. 

Mme.  D'Arhlay,  Diary,  IV.  204. 

fluctuating  (fluk'tu-a-ting),  p.  a.  Wavering; 
moving  as  a  wave ; '  rising  and  falling ;  moving 
to  and  fro ;  changeable. 

All  those  who  had  speculated  on  the  rise  and  fall  of  this 
fluctuating  currency  [wampum]  found  their  calling  at  an 
end.  Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  276. 

The  sober  people  of  America  are  weary  of  the  fluctuat- 
ing policy  which  has  directed  the  public  councils. 

D.  Webster,  Speech,  March  10, 1818. 
The  highest  poetry  deals  with  thoughts  and  emotions 
which  inhabit,  like  rarest  sea-mosses,  the  doubtful  limits 
of  that  shore  between  our  abiding  divine  and  omu  fluctu- 
ating human  nature. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  251. 
Fluctuating  function,  a  function  which   constantly 
changes  its  value  by  a  finite  quantity  for  an  infinitely 
small  change  in  the  variable,  alternately  increasing  and 
decreasing  without  ever  being  infinite.    The  name  was 
given  by  Sir  W.  R.  Hamilton. 
fluctuation  (fluk-ta-a'shon),  n.     [=  OF.  fluctUr- 
aUun,  fluctuacion,  F.  flMctuation  =  Sp.  fluctua- 
cion  =  Pg.  fluctuagSo  =  It.  fluttuazione,  <  L. 
fltictuatioln-),  <.  fluctuare,  fluctuate:  see  fluctu- 
ate,   a.  flotation,  flotsam.]     1.  Amotion  like 
that  of  waves ;  a  waving ;  movement  in  differ- 
ent directions:  as,  th.e  fl/uetuations  of  the  sea. 
Each  base. 
To  left  and  right,  of  those  tall  columns  drown'd 
In  si\kea.  fluctuatioti  and  the  swarm 
Of  female  whisperers.  T&iinyson,  Princess,  vi. 

2.  Alternating  action  or  movement ;  a  waver- 
ing or  varying  course ;  mutation :  as,  the  fluxi- 
tuations  of  prices  or  of  the  funds ;  fluctuations 
of  opinion. 

The  excentricities,  it  is  true,  will  stUl  vary,  but  too 
slowly,  and  to  so  small  an  extent  as  to  produce  no  incon- 
veniency  from  fluctuation  of  temperature  and  season. 

Paley,  Nat.  Theol.,  xxii. 

Latin  was  in  the  sixteenth  century  a  fixed  language, 

while  the  living  languages  were  in  a  state  oi  fluctuation. 

Macaulay,  Lord  Bacon. 

3.  In  med.,  the  alternating  motion  of  pus  or 
other  fluids  perceptible  on  palpation. 

The  experimenterinjected  three-fourths  of  a  centimetre 
of  the  mixture  [culture  of  curved  bacilli]  under  the  skin  of 
his  left  fore-arm,  with  the  result  of  much  oedematous 
swelling  and  some  pain,  with  deep  fluctuation  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  puncture  three  days  afterwards.  Science,'V.  482. 
=Syn.  1  and  2.  Oscillation,  vacillation. 
fluctuoust  (fluk'tu-us),  a.  [=  F.fluctueux  =  Sp. 
Pg.fliictu^>so  =  li.fluttuoso,  <  Jj.  fluctuosus  (very 
rare),  full  of  waves,  billowy,  <  fluctus,  a  flowing, 
a  wave :  see  fluctuate,  fluent.]  Pertaining  to 
waves;  flowing. 

Madona  Amphitrite's  fiuctuous  demeans. 

Nashe,  Lenten  Stuff e  (Harl.  Misc.,  VI.  161). 

flue^  (fl6),  re.  [=  Sc.  flow.  Origin  obscure ;  per- 
haps connected  with  MD.  D.  vloegh,  grooves, 
channels,  the  flutes  of  a  fluted  column.  There 
is  no  evidence  to  connect  the  word  with  OP. 
flue,  fluie,  a  flowing,  a  stream  (<  L.  fluvius,  a 
streajm).  Skeat  considers  flue  to  be  "a  mere 
corruption  of  flute,"  citing  in  support  of  this 
view  the  use  in  Phaer's  Virgil  (see  extract  un- 
der def .  2) ;  but  such  a  corruption  of  an  estab- 
lished word  like  flute  at  the  period  concerned 
is  scarcely  possible ;  Phaer's  flue,  if  not  a  mis- 
print for  flute,  is  prob.,  like  flue  in  organ-build- 
ing (def.  3),  merely  a  deflected  use  of  flue  in 
the  ordinary  sense,  with  some  ref .  to  the  acci- 
dentally similar  ^Mfe.]  1.  A  duct  for  the  con- 
veyance of  air,  smoke,  heat,  or  gases.  Specifi- 
cally—  (at)  Formerly,  a  small  winding  chimney  of  a  fur- 
nace caiTied  up  into  the  main  chimney.  (&)  Now,  the 
central  passage  for  smoke  in  a  chinniey,  or  a  side  passage 
leading  from  a  fireplace  to  this  main  passage. 
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9tli.  To  the  old  and  ragged  city  ot  Leicester,  large  and 
pleasantly  situated,  but  despicably  built,  ye  chimney  Jlues 
like  so  many  smith's  forges, 

Evelyn,  Memoirs,  Aug.  9, 1654. 

He  wrote  on  a  pane  of  glass  how  I'd  climb,  if  the  way  I 

only  knew, 
And  she  writ  beneath,  if  your  heart's  afeared,  don't  ven- 
ture up  the  fine.  Hood,  The  Sweep's  Complaint, 
(c)  A  pipe  or  tube  for  conveying  heat  to  water  in  certain 
kinds  of  steam-boilers,  {d)  A  passage  in  a  wall  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  heated  air  from  one  part  of  a  build- 
ing to  another. 

2.  [See  etym.]  The  winding  hollow  of  a  sea- 
shell.     [Kare.] 

Him  Tryton  combrous  bare,  that  galeon  blew  with  whelkid 

shell. 
Whose  WTlnckly  wi-eathed  fiue  [Latin  conohd]  did  fearful 

shril  in  seas  ontyell.  Phaer,  Mneii,  x. 

3.  In  organ-building,  a  flute-pipe  as  distin- 
guished from  a  mouth-pipe  or  reed-pipe. — 4. 
The  coping  of  a  gaWe  or  end-wall  of  a  hou^e, 
etc.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.]— Dead  flue,  a  flue 
which  is  no  longer  used.— Flash-flue,  a  form  of  flue,  with- 
out turns  or  obstructions,  for  a  steam-boiler. 

flue^  (flo),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Jliied,  ppr.  fluing. 
[Appar.  iflue^,  n.,  the  entrance  of  a  flue  heing 
usually  expanded  or  splayed.]  To  expand  or 
splay,  as  the  jambs  of  a  window. 

flueS  (flo),  n.  [Also  written  flew  (flev)^).  Ori- 
gin uncertain;  the  nearest  form  outside  of  E. 
is  lid.  fltog,  anything  light  that  floats  in  the  air, 
flocks  of  wool,  etc.  (as  if  <  LG.  flegen  =  E.  fly''-) ; 
hut  this  mingles  -withfl^k,  in  the  same  sense, 
=  E.  floclc^;  so  E.  dial,  flook,  fluJce,  equiv.  to 
flmS.  The  form  fluff,  also  spelled  fl^ugh  (?), 
points  to  an  orig.  guttural  (W.  llweli,  dust,  pow- 
der ?).  Cf.  Dan.  fnug  =  Sw.  fnugg,  down, 
motes,  flue,  Dan.  fnok,  pappus.  The  incom- 
plete evidence  points  to  two  or  more  different 
sources  for  these  words.]  Down  or  nap;  waste 
downy  matter,  abounding  in  spinneries,  lint- 
factories,  etc. ;  downy  refuse ;  fine  hair,  fea- 
thers, flocks  of  cotton,  etc. ,  that  cling  to  clothes. 

flue*,  fle'W^  (flo),  a.  [<  MS.  flew,  shallow;  origin 

obscure.]   Shallow.   Halliwell;  Huloet.    [Prov. 

Eng.] 

Flew,  or  soholde  [shoal],  as  vessel  or  other  lyke,  bassus. 

Prompt.  Paw.,  p.  167. 

flue^  (flo),  «.  [Corrupted from^a/ee.]  latolial- 
ing,  the  fluke  or  barb  of  a  harpoon. 

flue^  (flo),  ».  [Morocco.]  A  money  of  account 
of  Morocco,  of  the  value  of  one  twenty-fifth  of 
an  English  penny,  or  one  thirteenth  of  a  cent. 

flue''  (So),  n.  [Appar.  an  arbitrary  reduction 
of  influenza.']    Influenza.     [Eare.] 

I  have  had  a  pretty  fair  share  of  the  fiue,  and  believe  I 

am  now  well  rid  of  it  at  last.  « 

Southey,  Letters,  IV.  674, 1839. 

flue-boiler  (fl6'boi'''ler),  n.  A  steam-boiler  with 
flues  or  heat-pipes  running  through  the  part 
that  contains  the  water. 

flue-bridge  (flo'brij),  n.  In  metal.,  the  low  wall 
of  fire-briek,  at  the  end  opposite  the  fire-bridge, 
separating  the  hearth  of  the  furnace  from  the 
flue. 

flue-brush  (flS'bmsh),  n.  A  brush  made  of 
strips  of  wire  or  steel  used  to  cleanse  the  inte- 
rior of  a  flue  from  scales  and  soot. 

flue-cinder  (fl6'sin"d6r),  n.  Metal  cinder  or 
slag  obtained  in  the  reheating  or  bailing  fur- 
nace in  the  process  of  working  puddled  bar 
into  merchant-iron. 

flued  (flod),  a.  [<  flue^  +  -ed^.1  In  wJialing, 
fluked ;  barbed ;  having  a  fluke  or  flue,  as  a  har- 
poon: usually  in  composition:  as,  one-flued; 
two-flued. 

flueful  (flo'fiil),  a.  [Appar.  <flue^  +  -ful;  as  if 
'full  to  the  flue  or  chimney.']  Brimful.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

flne-nammer  (flD'ham'Sr),  n.  l<.flue^  +  ham- 
mer.'] A  coopers'  hammer  the  peen  of  which 
has  a  working  edge  whose  length  is  in  the  plane 
of  the  sweep  of  the  hammer,  it  is  used  to  spread 
or  flare  one  edge  of  an  iron  hoop  to  make  it  fit  the  bulge 
of  a  cask. 

fluellenti  **•  [Also  written  fluelUn;  said  to  be  of 
W.  origin,  <  Fluellen  (as  in  Shakspere),  a  form 
of  Llewelyn,  a  proper  name.  Cf .  D.  fluweel,  vel- 
vet, fluweelbloem,  amaranth  (lit.  'velvet-flow- 
er': see  velvet-flmoer  anA  floramour).]    An  old 

name  for  the  plant  Veronica  officinalis Female 

fluellen,  the  Linaria  spuria. 

fluellite  (flo 'el-it),  n.  [Irreg.  <  fluor  +  Gr. 
TJBoq,  a  stone.]  Native  fluoride  of  aluminium 
occurring  at  Stenna-gwyn,  in  Cornwall,  in  oc- 
tahedral crystals. 

fluencet  (flo'ens),  n.  [=  P.  flv^ence  =  Pg.  fluen- 
cia,  <  L.  fluentia,  a  flowing,  fluency,  <  fluen{t-)s, 
ppr.  of  jftticre,  flow :  seeflv^it.]  1.  A  flowing; 
a  stream.    Davies. 
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That  he  first  did  cleanse 
With  sulphur,  then  with  fiuences  of  sweetest  water  reuse. 
Chapman,  Iliad,  xvi.  224. 
3.  Fluency. 

He  is  conceited  to  have  a  voluble  and  smart  finence  of 
tongue.  Milton,  On  Def.  of  Humb.  Itemonst.,  Pref. 

fluency  (flo 'en- si),  «.  [See/wnce.]  1.  The 
quality  of  being  fluent,  (a)  The  quality  of  being 
flowing  or  changeable :  opposed  to  rigidity. 

An  arbitrary  rule,  an  institution,  must  be  opposed  to 
the  fiueTicy,  the  ever-changing  relations,  of  nature  and 
fact.  Mind,  IX.  S96. 

(&)  Readiness  and  smoothness  of  utterance ;  volubility. 

Unpremeditated  prayers,  uttered  with  great  fiuency, 
with  a  devout  warmth  and  earnestness,  are  apt  to  make 
strong  and  awakening  impressions  on  the  minds  of  the 
generality  of  hearers.       Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  II.  xx. 

A  man  of  weak  capacity,  with  fiuenoy  of  speech,  tri- 
umphs in  outrunning  you.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  244. 

2t.  -Affluence;  abundance. 

Those  who  grow  old  in  fiueney  and  ease. 

Sandys,  Paraphrase  of  Job. 

=Syn.  Glibness,  facility,  readiness. 
fluent  (flo'ent),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  fluen(t-)s,  ppr. 
of  fluere,  pp.  fluav^,  flow,  =  Gr.  ^Atev,  swell, 
overflow,  ava-^Xvuv,  spout  up.  Not  related  to 
E.^OMji.  Hence  ult.  (<  L.  fluere)  'E^.  fluid,  flux, 
fluctuate,  etc.,  flotsam,  flume,  affluent,  effluent, 
influent,  refluent,  etc.]  I.  o.  1.  Plowing  or  ca- 
pable of  flowing ;  having  a  flowing  motion,  or 
an  appearance  as  of  flowing ;  changeable ;  not 
rigid. 

Motion  being  a.^uenf  thing,  .  .  .  it  doth  not  follow  that 
because  anything  moves  this  moment  it  must  do  so  the 
next.  Ray,  Works  of  Creation. 

Broad  brows  and  fair,  ay^iwnf  hair  and  flue. 
High  nose,  a  nostril  large  and  fine,  and  hands 
Large,  fair,  and  fine. 

Tennyson,  Gareth  and  Lynette. 

I  never  had  dreamed  of  such  delicate  motion,  ^«ejrf  and 
graceful.  R.  D.  Blackmore,  Lorna  Doone,  x. 

Morality  is  not  a  matter  of  goodness,  but  of  true  relation 
to  facts  —  a  relation  which  must  be  fiuent,  which  cannot 
be  rigid.  Mind,  IX.  396. 

2.  Ready  in  the  use  of  words ;  using  words 
with  facility ;  voluble :  as,  a  fluent  speaker  or 
writer. 

Not  but  the  tragic  spirit  was  our  own, 
And  full  in  Shakespear,  fair  in  Otway  shone : 
But  Otway  f  ail'd  to  polish  or  refine, 
XnAfiuemb  Shakespear  scarce  effaced  a  line. 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Horace,  II.  i.  279. 

Once  on  the  theme  of  her  own  merits.  Mademoiselle 
Vf^&Jliwnt.  CAartotte  .BroTiie,  Shirley,  vi. 

3.  Proceeding  from  a  faculty  of  ready  copious 
speech ;  marked  by  copiousness  of  speech :  as, 
fment  utterance ;  a  fluent  style. 

*     How  fluent  nonsense  trickles  from  his  tongue ! 
How  sweet  the  periods,  neither  said  nor  sung  ! 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iii.  201. 

II.  n.  If.  A  stream ;  a  current  of  water. 

Confiding  in  their  hands,  that  sed'lous  strive 

To  cut  the  outrageous  fiuevX.    J.  Philips,  Blenheim. 

2.  In  the  doctrine  of  fluxions,  the  variable  or 
flowing  quantity  in  fluxions  which  is  continu- 
ally increasing  or  decreasing;  an  integral.    See 

fluxion Contemporary  fluents,  functions  of  the 

same  independent  variable. —  Correction  of  a  fluent. 
See  correcKore.— Fluent  by  continuation,  an  expression 
lor  the  fluent  of  a  fluxion  deduced  from  the  expression  for 
the  fluent  of  another  fluxion.—  Fluent  by  series,  the  ex- 
pression of  the  fluent  of  a  fluxion  in  the  form  of  an  infl- 
nite  series.- Fluent  of  a  fluxion,  the  integral  of  a  func- 
tion as  conceived  in  the  doctrine  of  fluxions. 

fluential  (flo-en'shal),  a.    Pertaining  to  or  of 
the  nature  of  a  fluent. 
fluently  (flo'ent-li),  adv.    In  a  fluent  manner. 

For  when  this  humour  of  medisance  springeth  in  the 
head  of  the  company,  it  runnes  fiu&ntly  in  to  the  less  no- 
ble parts.  W.  Montague,  Devoute  Essays,  ii.  §  2. 

fluentness  (flo'ent-nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
fluent;  fluency. 

The  fiuAntness  and  consistencie  of  time  has  not  this  in- 
convenience, to  deny  us  the  taking  a  dimention  of  it. 

W.  Montague,  Devoute  Essays,  II.  xii.  §  3. 

flue-plate  (flo'plat),  n.  In  steam-boilers,  a  plate 
in  which  the  ends  of  flues  or  tubes  are  set. 
Also  called  tube-plate  and  tube-sheet. 

flue-stop  (flo'stop),  n.  In  organ-building,  a  stop 
whose  tone  is  produced  by  the  impact  of  a  stream 
of  air  upon  a  sharp  edge  :  a  generic  name  for 
all  stops  not  reed-stops.     Also  flute-stop. 

flue-surface  (fl6's6r''fas),  n.  The  part  of  the 
surface  of  a  steam-boiler  heated  by  flues,  as 
distinguished  from  that  part  which  is  heated 
directly  by  the  furnace. 

flue-'WOrk  (flo'werk),  n.  In  organs-building,  all 
the  flue-stops  taken  together,  in  distinction 
from  the  reed-stops  or  reed-work..  Also  flute- 
work. 
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fluey  (flS'i),  a.  l<flue^  +  -yK]  Eesemblingor 
containing  flue,  or  loose  fur  or  soft  down; 
downy;  fluffy. 

I  had  the  luggage  out  within  a  day  or  two.  ...  It  was 
all  very  dusty  irndfiuey.    Dickens,  Somebody's  Luggage,  i. 

fluff  1  (fluf),  n.  [Also  written  flough  (t);  con- 
nection withflue^  uncertain:  see^MeS,  and  cf. 
fiuff^.]  1.  Light  down  or  nap  such  as  rises 
from  cotton,  beds,  etc.,  when  agitated;  flue. 

In  Italy  there  are  old  crones  so  haggard  that  it  is  hard 
not  to  believe  them  created  just  as  crooked  and  foul  and 
full  of  ;!u/and  years  as  you  behold  them. 

Howells,  Venetian  Life,  vii. 
2.  Something  downy  or  fluffy. 

Tiny  fluffs  of  feathered  life  [snow-birds]. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  61. 

He  [Edison]  proposed  to  introduce  into  the  chcuit  a 
cell  containing  carbon  powder,  the  pressure  on  which 
could  be  varied  by  the  vibrations  of  a  diaphragia.  He 
sometimes  held  the  carbon  powder  against  the  diaphragm 
in  a  small  shallow  cell,  .  .  .  and  sometimes  he  used  what 
he  describes  as  a  fluff — that  is,  a  little  brush  of  silk  fibre 
with  plumbago  rubbed  into  it.      Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIII.  129. 

fluff  1  (fluf),  V.  t.  [<  flMff\  ».]  To  treat  with 
fluff  or  powder. 

The  flesh  side  [of  leather  blackened  and  dressed  on  the 
grain  side]  is  whitened  or  fiuffed,  and  the  grain  is  treated 
with  sweet  oil  or  some  similar  oil,  and  flnally  glazed  with 
a  thin  solution  of  gelatin  or  of  shellac. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XIV.  887. 

fluffs  (fluf),  TO.  [Perhaps  imitative,  like  puff, 
q.  v.]     1.  A  puff.     [Scotch.] 

I'm  sure  an  ye  warna  a  flsh  or  something  war,  ye  could 
never  a'  keepit  ae  fluff  o'  breath  in  the  body  o'  ye  in  aneath 
the  lock.  Saint  Patriek,  III.  31.    (Jamieson.) 

2.  A  slight  explosion  of  gunpowder A  fluff  in 

the  pant,  an  explosion  of  priming  in  the  lock-pan  of  a  flint- 
lock gun,  while  the  gun  itself  does  not  go  off ;  figuratively, 
any  ineffectual,  short,  spasmodic  effort  which  dies  in  the 
attempt ;  a  fiash  in  the  pan. 

fluffs  (fluf),  V.  t.  [See  the  noun.]  To  cause  to 
puff —  To  fluff  powdert,  to  burn  gunpowder. 

fluft-gib  (fluf'jib),  n.    A  squib.     [Scotch,] 

Nane  o'  this  uulawfu'  wark,  wi'  fighting,  and  flashes,  and 
fluf-gibs,  disturbing  the  king's  peace,  and  disarming  his 
soldiers.  Scott,  Eob  Roy,  xxxi. 

fluf^ess  (fluf 'i-nes),  to.    The  state  or  quality  of 
being  fluffy ;  flocculence. 
This  fiuffiness  and  laxity  of  the  plumage. 

Coues,  Key  to  N.  A.  Birds. 

fluffy  (fluf 'i),  a.  [<  flmff^  +  -2/1.]  Composed 
of,  containing,  or  resembling  fluff  or  loose  floo- 
culent  matter,  as  nap  or  down ;  giving  off  loose 
floating  particles  when  agitated ;  fluey. 

The  carpets  were  fluffy.  Thackeray. 

It  was  the  solid  conlpressed  weight  ot  gold  compared 
with  the  fluffy  bulk  of  feathers.  CorrMU  Mag. 

flligelhorn  (flu'gl-h6m),  n.    [&.,  <  fl^gel,  a  wing 
(see fugleman),  +  horn  =  E.  horn.]    1.  Ahimt- 
ing-hom. —  2.  A  kind  of  bugle. 
flugelman  (flo'gl-man),  to.    Same  &s  fugleman. 
fluiblet  (flo'i-bl)j  a. "  [<  L.  fluere,  flow,  +  -jftte.] 
Capable  of  flowing ;  fluid. 
As  the  waters  also  were  earthie,  and  the  earth  fiiuible. 
'        Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  8. 

fluid  (flo'id),  a.  and  n.  [=  P.  flmide  =  Sp.  fluido 
—  Pg.  It.  fluido,  <  L.  flmdus,  flowing,  fluid,  < 
fluere,  flow:  see  fluent.]  I,  a.  1.  Capable  of 
flowing ;  liquid  or  gaseous ;  consisting  of  a  sub- 
stance incapable  of  resisting  forces  (tangential 
stresses)  tending  to  change  its  shape. 
That  pow'rful  Juice,  with  which  no  Cold  dares  mix. 
Which  still  is  fluid.     Congreve,  Imit.  of  Horace,  L  ix.  2. 

Transparent  forms,  too  fine  for  mortal  sight. 
Their /Mid  bodies  half  dissolved  in  light. 

Pope,  R.  of  the  L.,  n.  62. 

2.  Not  fixed  or  rigid;  flowing;  shifting;  fluent. 

Thought,  feeling,  sentiment,  language,  metre ;  all  ** 
elements  of  their  art  are  fluid,  copious,  nntrammellea, 
poured  forth  from  a  richly  abundant  vein. 

Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XL.  336. 
Fluid  -compass,  a  compass  the  card  of  which  revolves  in 
a  bowl  of  alcohol  on  which  it  floats.  See  commi,  ?■— 
Fluid  dram,  fluid  ounce.  See  the  nouns.-Fluia  ex- 
tracts. See  extract,  2.— Fluid  Inclusion,. a  Uqi'o  '"■ 
closed  in  a  cavity,  usually  very  minute,  in  a  mmeral :  tnns, 
smoky  quartz  often  contains  fluid  inclusions  of  liquid  car- 
bon dioxid.— Fluid  lens,  a  lens  made  by  confining  a  li- 
quid between  two  curved  pieces  of  glass. 

II.  TO.  1.  A  substance  which  flows  or  IS  capa- 
ble of  flowing;  a  substance  which  is  incapable 
of  resisting  forces  (tangential  stresses)  tending 
to  change  its  shape  without  altering  its  si?e.  A 
fluid  has  absolutely  no  tendency  to  spring  back  to  its  ori- 
ginal shape  when  distorted,  except  in  virtue  of  a  suriow 
tension.  A  perfect  fluid  is  a  fluid  in  which  a  l>eiiii">B  «'™?? 
produces  an  instantaneous  strain— that  is  to  say,  mere  » 
no  delay  in  taking  a  form  of  equilibrium,  ej«P' Y?"" 
due  to  the  masses  of  the  particles:  opposed  to  a  ™^  , 
fluid,  in  which  the  yielding  is  not  instantaneous,  imaw 
plastic  solid,  which  yields  instantaneously  to  a  f^''?"fl 
but  not  to  a  very  small,  stress.  Huids  are  divWea  mj^ 
liquids  and  gases  or  vapors.    Gases  or  elastic  jumt^"" 
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expand  indeflnitely  while  preserving  their  liomogeneity ; 
liquids  or  inelaitw  fluids  tend  to  expand  indefinitely,  but 
only  by  evaporation — that  is,  by  separating  into  two  parts 
with  a  bounding  surface  between  them.  (See  liquid,  gas, 
and  ether.)  In  the  early  history  of  physical  science  the 
phenomena  of  heat,  electricity,  and  magnetism  were  sup- 
posed to  be  due  to  the  motions  of  peculiar  imponderable 
fluids ;  hence  the  expressions  nwth  and  south  magnetic 
fluid,  the  electrical  fluid,  etc.,  which  still  linger  (but  not 
with  good  writers),  though  the  explanation  of  the  phe- 
nomena has  changed  with  the  advance  of  knowledge. 

k  fluid  is  a  body  the  contiguous  parts  of  which  act  on 
one  another  with  a  pressure  which  is  perpendicular  to  the 
surface  which  separates  those  parts. 

Cleric  Maxwell,  Heat,  p.  95. 

3.  Some  hypothetical  supersensible  STibstanee 
conceived  as  analogous  to  known  fluids.  See 
flwidism.— Anmiotio,  astral,  cerebrospinal,  elastic, 
etc.,  fluid.  See  the  adjectives.— Condy'S  fluid,  a  solu- 
tion of  potassium  permanganate,  used  as  a  disinfectant 
and  deodorizer. —  Culture  fluid.  See  culture-fluid.— Dis- 
charge  of  fluids.  See  discharge.— Flaid  of  Cotunnius, 
the  perilymph.  Also  called  liquor  Coitinmi.— Latoar- 
raaue'S  fluid,  a  solution  of  chlorinated  soda,  used  as  a 
disinfectant ;  the  liquor  sodse  chloratae  of  the  United  States 
Pharmacopceia.  Commonly  called  Labarraque's  solution. 
—Magnetic,  nervous,  etc.,  fluid.  See  the  adjectives.— 
Miiller'S  fluid,  potassium  bichromate  2  parts,  potassium 
sulphate  1  part,  water  100  parts,  used  to  harden  and  pre- 
serve anatomical  specimens  with  a  view  to  cutting  sec- 
tions. 

fluidal  (flo'i-dal),  a.  [<  fluid  +  -al.']  Of,  per- 
taining to,  or  of  the  nature  of  a  fluid riuldal 

structure,  in  lithol.,  an  arrangement  of  the  minute  crys- 
talline bodies  (crystallites)  in  a  more  or  less  vitreous  rock 
with  their  longer  axes  forming  approximately  parallel 


Section  of  Fitchstone  (magnified  30  diameters),  showing  Fluidal 
Structure  (from  Schemnitz,  Hung^ary). 

lines,  as  if  turned  in  one  direction  by  a  current  slowly 
sweeping  onward  an  unconsolidated  or  viscous  mass, 
riuidal  structure  is  best  seen  in  the  glassy  and  acidic 
eruptive  rocks,  and  in  furnace-slags.  Also  called  fluxion- 
structure. 

The  lamination  of  the  ore  and  jasper  is  taken  to  be  prob- 
ably a,  fluidal  structure. 

Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  XXXII.  256. 

fluidic  (fle-id'ik),  a.  l<  fluid  +  -Jc.].  Of,  per- 
taining to,  or  of  the  nature  of  a  fluid ;  fluid. 

Undoubtedly  the  more  prolonged  and  oldei  fluidic  con- 
dition, accompanied  by  accelerated  lagging  of  tide,  im- 
presses more  important  results  on  the  life-history  of  sat- 
eUites.  Winehell,  World-Life,  p.  242. 

Fluidic  body,  in  sjiiritualism,  the  so-called  fluid  double 
of  the  physical  body ;  a  materialization :  a  term  derived 
from  the  phrase  corps  fluidique  of  the  Jrench  spiritists. 
&ee  Jluidism. 

fluidiflcation  (flij-id-'i-fi-ka'shpn),  n.  [<  fluidi- 
fy +  -ation.']    The  act  of  rendering  fluid. 

In  nineteen  of  the  beef -infusion  gelatine  tubes  no  fluidi- 
flcation, had  taken  place.  Amer.  Nat.,  XXII.  126. 

fluidify  (flQ-id'i-fi),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  fluidified, 
ppr.  fluidifying.  [<  L.  flmdus,  fluid,  +  -fieare, 
make :  see  fluid  and  -_/^.]  To  render  fluid ;  con- 
vert into  a  liquid  or  gaseous  state. 

That  the  fluidified  granite  was  once  encased,  its  miner- 
alogical  composition  and  structure,  and  the  bold  conical 
shape  of  the  mountain-masses,  yield  sufficient  evidence. 
Darwin,  Geol.  Observations,  ii.  600. 

fluidism  (flo'i-dizm),  ».  [<  fluid  +  -jsj».]  The 
hypothesis  that  there  exists  a  supersensible  or 
so-eaUed  fluidie  body  associated  with  every  liv- 
ing body,  and  not  confined  entirely  to  the  space 
occupied  by  the  latter,  riuidism  supposes  that  the 
ordinary  physical  body  is  like  a  core  or  nucleus  of  a  more 
extensive  body,  which  reaches  in  all  directions  beyond  the 
visible  surface  of  the  natural  body,  and  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing certain  effects. 

fluidist  (flo'i-dist),  ».  l<  fluid  + -is f]  One 
who  supports  the  hypothesis  of  fluidism. 

Even  professions  and  vocations,  as  well  as  some  diseases, 
seem  to  have  often  characteristic  smells ;  so  that  disease, 
etc.,  "does  not  cease  at  the  surface  of  the  body."  AUsuch 
facts  favor  the  fluidists.    Amer.  Jour,  of  Psychol.,  I.  500. 

fluidity  (fle-id'i-ti),  n.  [=  P.  flmditi  =  It.  flu- 
iditd;  <  L'.  flMdus,  fluid:  seo  fluid.']  1.  The 
quality  of  being  fluid,  or  capable  of  flowing; 
that  quality  of  a  body  which  renders  it  ineapa- 
hle  of  resisting  tangential  stresses.  See  fluid,  n. 
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There  may  be  corpuscles  of  such  a  nature  as  consider- 
ahly  to  lessen  that  agitation  of  the  minute  parts  by  which 
the  fluidity  of  liquors  and  the  warmth  of  other  bodies  are 
maintained.  Boyle,  Works,  III.  750. 

2.  Fluency;  flowing  character  or  style:  opposed 
to  rigidity  or  stiffness.     [Rare.] 

The  letters  [of  Mme.  de  ESmusat]  . .  .  have  much  grace, 
maah  fluidity  of  thought,  and  of  expression. 

The  Nation,  Nov.  29, 1883. 

fluidize  (flo'i-diz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  fluidized, 
ppr.  fluidimig.  [<  fluid  +  -i«e.]  To  convert 
into  a  fluid;  fluicfify. 

fluidness  (flo'id-nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
fluid;  fluidity.    Boyle. 

fluidounce  (flo'id-oufls), «.  A  fluid  ounce.  See 
ounce.  [A  method  of  writing  the  words  com- 
mon in  medical  use.] 

fluidraclliu  (flo'i-dram),  n.  A  fluid  dram.  See 
dram.  [A  method  of  writing  the  words  com- 
mon in  medical  use.] 

fluitant  (flo'i-tant),  a.  [<  L.  fluitan(t-)s,  ppr. 
of  fluitare,  float,  swim,  or  sail  about,  freq.  of 
fluere,&ow.  Beeflmnt.2    In  6ot,  floating. 

flllkan,  n.    Seefluean. 

flukei  (flSk),  n.  [Formerly  also  written  flook; 
origin  obscure ;  perhaps  a  denasaHzed  form  of 
Gr.  (LG. )  flunk,  flMnhe,  the  fluke  of  an  anchor, 
and  lit.  a  wing  (LG.  flunk,  a  wing),  this  being 
prob.  a  nasalized  derivative  of  LG.  flegen,  G. 
fliegen  =  E.  fly^:  of.  LG.  and  G.  flug,  flight: 
seefly"^  and  flight'-.']  1 .  The  part  of  an  anchor 
which  catches  in  the  ground.    See  anchor'^. 

The  waste  and  lumber  of  the  shore, 
Hard  coils  of  cordage,  swarthy  fishing-nets, 
Anchors  of  vasty  fluke,  and  boats  updrawn. 

Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden. 

2.  One  of  the  barbs  of  a  harpoon  or  toggle- 
iron;  a  flue:  called  by  English  whalemen  wifft- 
er. —  3.  Either  half  of  the  tail  of  a  cetacean 
or  sirenian:  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to 
the  fluke  of  an  anchor.  The  flukes  of  a  large  whale 
may  be  sometimes  20  feet  between  their  extremities, 
though  12  to  15  feet  is  a  more  frequent  measurement. 

4.  In  mining,  an  instrument  used  to  clean  a 
hole  previous  to  charging  it  with  powder  for 
blasting. — 5.  \ifluke^,v.]  In  Mffiards,  an  ac- 
cidentally successful  stroke;  the  advantage 
gained  when,  playing  for  one  thing,  one  gets 
another ;  hence,  any  unexpected  or  accidental 
advantage  or  turn ;  a  chance ;  a  scratch. 

We  seem  to  have  discovered,  as  it  were  by  s.  fluke,  a  most 
excellent  rule  for  all  future  cabinet  arrangements. 

Times  (London). 

These  conditions  are  not  often  fulfilled,  I  can  tell  you ; 
it  is  a  happy  yJiJfte  when  they  are. 

W.  Black,  Princess  of  Thule,  xix. 
Piquet  gave  ' '  discard  "  to  the  language ;  why  should  bil- 
liards be  forbidden  to  contribute  fluke,  a  far  better  word 
as  regards  form,  and  one  absolutely  without  a  synonym  ? 
N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  I.  42. 

The  discovery  which  finally  drove  English  geology  out 
of  a  position  which  had  long  been  untenable  was  made  by 
a.fl%Sce.  JV.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  I.  42. 

To  cut  flukes  out,  in  whaling:  (a)  To  throw  the  tail  out 
of  the  water  sidewise  and  upward,  as  a  whale  :  an  indica- 
tion that  the  animal  has  taken  fright  and  seeks  to  escape. 
Hence  —(6)  To  become  refractory  or  mutinous ;  make  a 
disturbance  on  board  ship.— To  taia&akea.ia  whaling : 
(a)  To  round  out  and  go  under,  throwing  the  flukes  high 
in  the  air,  as  a  whale.  Hence  — (6)  To  go  to  bed;  bunk 
or  turn  in. 
fluke^  (flok),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  fluked,  ppr.  fluk- 
ing. [</Mfcei, «.]  I.  trans.  In  whaling:  (a)  To 
disable  the  flukes  of,  as  a  whale,  by  spading. 
(&)  To  fasten,  as  a  whale,  by  means  of  a  chain 
or  rope. 

II.  intrans.  1.  In  whaling,  to  use  the  flukes, 
as  a  fish  or  cetacean:  often  with  an  indefinite 
it. — 2.  To  gain  an  advantage  over  a  competitor 
or  opponent  by  accident  or  chance ;  especially, 
to  make  a  scratch  in  billiards.    See  fluke^,  n., 

5.  [Slang.]  —All  fluking  (naut.),  a  phrase  used  to  in- 
dicate that  a  ship  goes  along  rapidly  with  a  fair  wind. 

We  arrived  on  the  following  day,  having  gone  all  fluking, 
with  the  weather  clew  of  the  mainsail  hauled  up,  the  yards 
braced  in  a  little,  and  the  lower  studding  sail  just  draw- 
ing. S.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  285. 

fluke^,  flook^  (flok),  «.  [Also  dial,  flowk,  fluck. 
Bo.  flook,  fleuk ;  <  ME.floke,  also  written /«fce, 
flewke  (glossed  'ffoca'  an&pelanius);  <  AS.  floe, 
flooc,  a  flat  fish,  usuaUy  glossed  plaUssa  (prop. 
platessa,  a  plaice,  onoe pansor,  prop,  passer  (?), 
a  turbot),  =  Icel.  floki,  a  kind  of  haUbut,  passer, 
solea.']  1.  AnamegivenloeaUyinGreatBritam 
to  species  of  flatfish,  (a)  In  Northumberland,  the 
common  flounder,  Pleuronectes  flesus,  called  in  Moray 
Frith  fresh-water  fleuk  and  bigger  fleuk.  (6)  About  Edin- 
burgh, the  dab,  Limanda  limanda,  called  salt-water  fluke 
and  in  Moray  Frith  gray  fleuk.  See  cut  under  «.  (c) 
Along  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  the  turbot,  Psetta  rnaxi- 
ma,  also  known  as  the  roddan  or  roan  fleuk,  gunner  fleuk, 
and  raw7i  fleuk. 
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fllatt  mowthede  as  a^ufre,  withfleryandelyppys, 
And  the  flesche  in  his  f ortethe  fowly  as  a  here, 

Marte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1088. 
Two  other  flsh,  known  as  the  fluke  and  the  megrim,  but 
not  received  in  polite  society,  follow  the  example  of  their 
fashionable  friends  in  this  respect. 

Pop.  Sci.  mo.,  y^TT  113. 

2.  A  trematoid  worm;  an  entozoie  parasitic 
worm  of  the  order  Trematoidea,  infesting  vari- 
ous parts  of  man  and  other  animals,  especially 
the  liver,  bile-ducts,  etc. :  so  called  from  the  re- 
semblance of  its  hydatid  to  a  fluke  or  floimder. 
There  are  numerous  species,  of  several  genera.  The  com- 
mon fluke  is  Fasdola  hepatica;  the  liver-fluke  is  Distoma 
hepaticum;  the  lancet-shaped  fluke  is  D.  laneeolatum; 
the  broad  fluke  of  China  is  D.  crassum;  the  fluke  infest- 
ing the  blood  is  D.  haematobium;  the  Egyptian  fluke  is  D. 
heterophyes  or  Heterophyes  cegyptiaca.  Also  called  ^ufre- 
worm.    See  cuts  under  cercaria  and  Trematoda. 

Like  sheep-boys  stuffing  themselves  with  blackberries, 
while  the  sheep  are  licking  up  flukes  in  every  ditch. 

Eingsley,  Saint's  Tragedy,  ii.  8. 
Craig  fluke.    See  craig-fluke. 

flllke^  (flok),  n.  [E.  dial.,  appar.  an  irreg.  form 
otflock^,  influenced  'byflue^,  waste  downy  mat- 
ter: see/ocfc2  and^MeS.]  1.  Waste  cotton. — 
2.  A  lock  of  hair.  Balliwell,  [Prov.  Eng.  in 
both  senses.] 

fluke-chain  (flok'chan),  n.  A  chain  used  in 
fluking  a  whale.     See  fluke^,  v. 

fluke-rope  (flok'rop),  n.  In  whaling,  a  rope  fas- 
tened around  the  slender  part  or  small  of  the 
body  of  a  whale,  near  the  flukes,  in  fluking  it. 
See  Jluke'^,  V. 

fluke-spaae  (flok'spad),  n.  A  spade-shaped 
knife  use(i  in  cutting  off  the  flukes  of  a  whale. 

fluke-worm  (flok'werm),  n.    Same  as  fluke^,  2. 

fllikewort  (flok'wfert),  n.  The  marsh-penny- 
wort, JSydrocotyle  vulgaris,  from  a  belief  that  it 
causes  the  flukes  infesting  the  livers  of  sheep. 
Also  flowkwort,  flookwort. 

fluky  (flo'ki),  as.  [<  ^Mfcel  + -2/1.]  1.  Formed 
like  or  having  a  fluke  or  flukes. 

Then  hushed  in  silence  deep  they  leave  the  land : 
No  loud-mouth'd  voices  call  with  hoai'se  command. 
To  heave  the  ^oofty  anchors  from  the  sand. 

Rowe,  tr.  of  Lucan,  ill. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  a  fluke  or  lucky  chance ; 
obtained  by  chance  rather  than  by  skul.  E.  D. 
[Slang.] — 3.  Uncertain;  shifty:  saidof  thewind. 
Also  flooky. 
flum  (flum),  n.  [Var.  otjlam^.]  1.  Deceit;  flat- 
tery.—  2.  Nonsense ;  flummery.  [Prov.  Eng. 
and  Scotch  in  both  senses.] 
flumadiddle  (flum'a-did-l),  n.  1.  A  dish  com- 
posed of  saltpork,  potatoes,  andmolasses,  eaten 
by  the  fishermen  of  Cape  Cod.  [Local,  U.  S.] 
—  2.  Silly  or  delusive  nonsense ;  balderdash ; 
flummery.  [Slang,  U.  S.] 
flume  (flSm),  n.  [Scarcely  found  in  early  mod. 
E.;  ME.flum,flom(Taxe\jflem,fleme,  >E.  dial. 
fleam?,  q.  v.),  a  stream,  a  river;  cf.  Icel.  flaumr, 
an  eddy,  'Noiw.flaum,flom,  a  flood,  overflow,  in- 
undation, Dan.  flom,  a  water-meadow,  a  swamp, 
MHG.  flUm,  pflUm,  phloum,  vloum,  a  stream,  a 
river.  These  forms  are  somewhat  irreg.,  some 
of  them  being  plausibly  referable  to  the  root 
otflow^,  q.  v.,  but  all  are  in  fact  of  L.  origin,  < 
OF.  flum  =  Pr.  flum  =  It.  flume,  <  L.  flUmen,  a 
stream,  a  river,  <  fhiere,  flow :  see  flMent."]  It. 
A  stream;  a  river. 

Tigris,  a,  flum  from  paradys, 
Cometh  to  that  cite. 

King  Alisaunder,  1.  6404. 
Thou  shalle  baptyse  Jesus  Cryst 
In  flume  Jordan.      Toumeley  Mysteries,  p.  166. 

2.  la  phys.  greofl'.,  in  the  United  States,  especial- 
ly in  New  England,  a  narrow  defile  with  nearly 
vertical  walls,  the  bottom  of  which  is  usuaUy 
occupied  by  a  mountain  torrent.  The  best-known 
flume  is  in  the  Franconia  notch  of  the  White  Mountains 
in  New  Hampshire,  on  a  branch  of  the  Pemigewaaset  river. 
It  is  about  a  third  of  a  mile  in  length,  having  walls  from 
20  to  50  feet  in  height. 

3.  An  artificial  channel  for  a  stream  of  water 
to  be  applied  to  some  industrial  use.  Flumes  for 
conducting  water  to  mill-wheels  are  open  or  covered  pas- 
sages formed  of  boards,  planks,  or  stone,  from  which  the 
water  falls  upon  the  wheel.  In  gold-mining  regidns  flumes 
for  furnishing  water  as  a  power  in  hydraulic  mining  are 
often  extensive  structures  of  planks,  carried  on  heavy  tim- 
bers over  gullies,  ravines,  or  valleys.  Flumes  are  also  used 
to  convey  water  for  irrigation,  etc. 

flume  (flom),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  flumed,  ppr. 
fluming.  [<  flume,  n.,  3.]  In  goldrrmning,  to 
carry  off  in  a  flume,  as  the  water  of  a  stream, 
in  order  to  lay  bare  the  auriferous  sand  and 
gravel  forming  the  bed. 

At  this  time  [1860-  53]  the  diggings  for  gold  were  chiefly 
along  the  rivers.  These  were  ^^  flumed  " —  that  is,  the  wa- 
ter was  taken  out  of  the  natural  channel  by  the  means  of 
wooden  flumes  —  and  the  accumulations  of  sand  and  gravel 
in  the  former  beds  were  washed. 

J.  D.  Whitney,  Encyc.  Brit.,  IV.  701. 
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flume-car  (flom'kar),  H.  A  ear  designed  to  move 
on  the  edges  of  the  sides  of  a  flume,  and  to  use 
the  current  of  the  water  in  the  flume  as  a  mo- 
tive power.     [Western  U.  S.] 

fluming  (flo'ming),  n.     See  bar-mining. 

fluminous (fio'mi-nus),  a.  [<  'L.flumen (ftumin-), 
a  river,  +  E.  -o««.]  Pertaining  to  rivers; 
abounding  in  rivers.     Wehster. 

flummer  (flum'er),  r.  t.  l<flum,  «.]  To  hum- 
bug; flatter.     [Obsolete  or  prov.  Eng.] 

Heel-Tap.  Hark  ye,  Master  Mug ! 

Mu^.  Your  pleasure,  my  very  good  friend? 

Heel-Tap.  No  flwiim^raiff  me :  I  tell  thee,  Matthew, 
'two'n't  do :  why,  as  to  this  article  of  ale  here,  how  comes 
it  ahout  that  you  have  raised  it  a  penny  a  quart? 

Foote,  Mayor  of  Garratt,  11 

flummeryl  (flum'6r-i),  ».  [<  W.  llymru,  llym- 
ruwd,  flummery,  sour  oatmeal  boiled  and  jel- 
lied; so  called  from  its  sourness;  of.  llymrig, 
crude,  raw,  harsh,  llymu.s,  of  a  sharp  quality, 
llym,  sharp,  severe,  llynm,  sharpen.]  1.  A  sort 
of  jelly  made  of  flour  or  meal;  pap. 

To  make  fiummery  that  will  thicken  sauce  excellently, 
instead  of  grated  bread  or  flower :  take  a  good  handful  of 
heaten  oatmeal,  put  it  into  a  quart  of  water,  and  boil  it 
half  away,  then  strain  it  through  a  sieve ;  let  it  stand  by 
you  for  use.  It  is  much  better  than  grated  bread  or  flower, 
or  in  most  cases  thau  eggs. 

Lupton,  Thousand  Notable  Things. 

There  was  a  farmer  in  my  parish  who  used  to  sup  upon 
wild  ducks  and  Jlumniery. 

Goldmiiithj  Citizen  of  the  World,  Iviii. 

2.  In  modern  cookery,  a  name  given  to  various 
light  preparations  of  milk  and  flour  with  white 
of  eggs,  sweetened  and  flavored,  and  served 
with  cream  as  a  dessert. — 3.  A  refuse  product 
of  wheaten  starch  manufactures. 

To  this  are  added  4  lbs.  of  pipe  clay,  1  lb.  of  flour,  and 
1  lb.  of  flummery  (the  refuse  product  from  wheaten  starch 
manufactures). 

Crace-Calmrt,  Dyeing  and  Calico  Printing,  p.  200. 

flummery^  (flum'er-i),  n.  [Of  dial,  origin,  prob. 
<  E.  flum,  deceit,  flattery,  nonsense,  +  -ery. 
Perhaps  suggested  by  flummery^,  but  a  dif- 
ferent word.]  Mere  nonsense;  mere  flattery; 
empty  compliment. 

flummux  (flum'uks),  V.  [E.  dial.,  also  written 
flummox;  origin  obscure.]  I.  trans.  To  per- 
plex; embarrass;  hinder;  bewilder;  defeat. 
[Slang.] 

My  'pinion  is,  Sammy,  that  if  your  governor  don't  prove 
a  alleybi,  he'll  be  what  the  Italians  call  reg'larly  flum- 
moxed. Dickens,  Pickwick  Papers,  xxxiii. 

II.  intrans.  To  fail;  give  out  or  give  up; 
die.     [Slang,  U.  S.] 

Be  ye  men  of  mighty  stomachs, 
Men  that  can't  be  made  to  flummux. 
Oyster  War  of  Accomac,  New  York  Tribune,  April,  1849. 

flump  (flump),?).  [An  imitative  word;  ot.elump'^, 
plump,  slump.']  I,  trans.  To  throw  down  with 
violence.     [CoUoq.] 

Bellows  went  skimming  across  the  room,  chairs  were 
flumped  down  on  the  floor. 

Thackeray,  Paris  Sketch-Book,  v. 

U.  intrans.  To  throw  one's  self  down  heavi- 
ly ;  flop :  as,  she  flumped  down  into  a  chair. 
The  dog  squeaks,  whines,  jamps,  flumps. 

C&mhill  Mag.,  June,  1861,  p.  49. 

flung  (flung).  Preterit  and  past  participle  of 
fling. 

flunk  (flungk),  v.  [Slang ;  origin  obscure ;  per- 
haps a  variation  otfunkS,  q.  v.]  I.  intrans.  To 
fail  or  give  up ;  break  down  or  back  down,  as 
from  incompetence  or  fear :  often  with  out :  as, 
to  flunk  in  a  school  recitation  or  examination; 
to  flunk  out  from  a  contest.     [Slang,  U..  S.] 

Why,  little  one,  you  must  be  cracked,  if  you  flunk  out 
before  we  begin.  J.  C.  Seal. 

II.  trans.  To  cause  to  fail,  as  in  a  recitation 

or  an  examination.     [Slang,  U.  S.] 

flunk  (flungk),  n.     [<  flunk,  v.']    A  failure  or 

back-down;  in  colleges,  a  complete  failure  in 

a  recitation  or  an  examination.    [Slang,  U.  S.] 

In  moody  meditation  sunk, 
Keflecting  on  my  future  yiitwAr. 

Songs  of  Yale,  1853. 

flunky,  fllinkey  (flung'ki),  ». ;  pi.  flunkies, 
flunkeys  {-^siz).  [^a.flunkie,flonkic.  Recent  in 
literature,  but  prob.  much  older  in  colloquial 
speech ;  it  may  be  connected  with  F.  flanquer, 
"to  flanke,  run  along  by  the  side  of,  to  support, 
defend  or  fence ;  to  be  at  one's  elbow  for  a  help 
at  need"(Cotgrave):  see  flank,  v.  The  of  t-eop- 
ied  "derivation "from  AS.  wlanc,  proud,  is  ab- 
surd.] 1.  A  male  servant  in  livery:  used  in 
contempt. 

He  rises  when  he  likes  liimsel'; 

His  flunkies  answer  at  the  bell. 

Burns,  The  'f  wa  Dogs. 
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Much  that  could  not  have  been  ornamental  in  the  tem- 
per of  a  great  man's  over-fed  great  man  (what  the  Scotch 
name  flunky).  Carlyte,  Misc.,  III.  66. 

Hence — 2.  One  who  is  mean  and  base-spirited ; 
a  cringing  flatterer  and  servile  imitator  of  those 
above  him  in  rank  or  position ;  a  toady ;  a  snob. 

I  don't  frequent  operas  and  parties  in  London  like  you 
yowug  flunkies  of  the  aristocracy. 

Thackeray,  Newcomes,  xliii. 

He  [Carlyle]  who  once  popularized  the  word  flunkey  by 
rinying  the  vehement  changes  of  his  scorn  upon  it  is  at 
last  forced  to  conceive  an  ideal  flunkeyism  to  squke  the 
hectoring  Don  Belianises  of  his  fancy  about  the  world. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  138. 

3.  In  the  United  States,  among  stock-brokers, 
a  person  who,  from  inexperience,  makes  bad  in- 
vestments or  loses  his  money. 
flunkydom,  flunkeydom  (flung'ki-dum),  n.  [< 
flunky  +  -dom.']  1.  Flunkies  collectively. — 2. 
The  grade  or  condition  of  flunkies ;  toadyism. 
Can  you  deny  that  you've  been  off  and  on  lately  between 
flunkeydom  and  the  Cause,  like  a  donkey  between  two  bun- 
dles of  hay?  Kingsley,  Alton  Locke,  xxvii. 

flunkyism,  flunkeyism  (flung'ki-izm),  n.  [< 
flunky  +  -isTO.]  The  character  or  conduct  of  a 
flunky  or  snob ;  servility ;  toadyism. 

If  the  lords  had  not  seats  in  the  upper  house,  they  might 
depend  upon  flunkeyism  and  money-worship  of  the  aver- 
age Englishman  to  return  them  to  the  lower. 

The  American,  VIII.  277. 

fluoborate  (flo-6-b6'rat),  n.  [<  fluohor-ic  + 
-afel.]  A  compound  of  fluoboric  acid  with  a 
base. 

fluoboric  (flo-o-bo'rik),  a.  [Short  for  *fluoro- 
horie,  <  fluor  +  bor(on)  +  -ic]    Derived  from 

or  consisting  of  fluorin  and  boron Fluoboric 

acid,  HBF4,  a  colorless  oily  liquid,  wjiich  is  easily  decom- 
posed by  contact  with  moisture,  'breaking  up  into  boric 
and  hydrofluoric  acid.  With  alkalis  it  forms  salts  called 
fluoborates. 

fluoboride  (flb-o-bo'rid  or  -rid),  n.  [<  fluobor-ie 
+  -ide^.']    A  salt  of  fluoboric  acid. 

fluocarbonate  (flo-o-kar'bo-nat),  n.  [Short  for 
*fluorocarbonate,  <  flu^r  +  carbonate.^  In  min- 
eral., a  carbonate  containing  fluorin  as  an  es- 
sential part.    See  fluophosphate. 

fluocerin  (flo-6-se'rin),  n.  [<  flu^r  +  cer(ium) 
+  -m2.]     Same  a,s  fluocerite. 

fluocerite  (flb-6-se'rit),  n.  [Short  for  "fluoroce- 
rite,  <  fluor  +  cer(ium)  +  -ite^.'i  A  fluoride  of 
cerium  and  the  allied  metals,  occurring  massive 
and  in  hexagonal  crystals  in  Sweden  and  Colo- 
rado (tysonite).  It  is  often  altered  to  a  fluo- 
carbonate called  bastnasite  or  hamartite. 

fluohydric  (flo-6-hi'drik),  a.  Same  as  fluorhy- 
dric,  hydrofluoric. 

fluophosphate  (flo-6-fos'fat),  n.  [Short  for 
*fluorophosphate,  <  fluor  +  phosphate.']  In  min- 
eral., a  phospha'te  containing  fluorin  as  an  es- 
sential part.  For  example,  the  mineral  wagnerite  is  a 
fluophosphate,  the  formula  being  either  MgsPgOg  -t-  MgFg 
or  Mg(MgF)P04.  The  precise  part  played  by  fluorin  in  the 
chemical  combination  may  be  open  to  question. 

fluor  (flo'or),  n.  [LL.  fluor,  a  flow,  a  flux,  <  L. 
^«ere,  flow:  see  fluent.']  If.  A  liquid  state. — 
2t.  Menstrual  flux. —  3.  In  mjweroi. ,  fluor-spar. 
— Fluor  albus  (literally,  white  flux),  in  ^ctiAoi.,  whites  or 
leucorrhea. 

fluorated  (flo'o-ra-ted),  a.  [<  fluor-ie  +  -ate'^  + 
-ed^.]  In  chem.,  combined  with  hydrofluoric 
acid.     See  hydrofluoric. 

fluoresce  (flo-o-res'),  v.  %.;  pret.  and  pp.  fluo- 
resced, ppr.  fluorescing.  [<  fluor  (fluor-spar)  + 
inceptive  term.  -esce.  The  deriv.  fluorescence 
was  the  ■first  word  of  this  group  to  be  used.] 
To  exhibit  the  phenomena  of  fluorescence ;  be 
or  become  fluorescent. 

Many  beautiful  effects  are  .  .  .  produced  by  blowing 
tubes  in  uranium  glass,  which  ^uoresces  with  a  fine  green 
light.  S.  P.  Thompson,  Elect,  and  Mag.,  p.  246. 

The  ultra-violet  rays  of  the  spectrum  can  ...  be  seen 
without  the  intervention  of  any  flvArresdng  substance 
through  a  glass.  Lommel,  Light  (trans.),  p.  186. 

fluorescein  (flo-o-res'f-in),  ».  [<  fluoresce  + 
-m2.]  The  anliydrid'  of  resorcin  phthalein, 
C2oIIi206-  It  is  a  coal-tar  product,  but  is 
little  used  in  dyeing.  From  it  are  derived  the 
eosins. 

Fluorescein,  some  of  the  Eosins,  Magda-red,  and  Hesor- 
cin-blue  also  show  a  marked  fluorescence  when  in  solu- 
tion. Benedikt,  Coal-tar  Colours  (trans.),  p.  25. 

fluorescence  (flo-o-res'ens),  n.  [=  P.  fluores- 
cence =  Sp.  'Pg.  florescetida ;  aa  fluorescen(t)  + 
-re.]  The  property  possessed  by  some  trans- 
parent substances  of  becoming  self-luminous 
while  they  are  exposed  to  the  direct  action  of 
light-rays.  See  phosphorescence,  it  is  especially 
excited  hy  the  violet  and  ultra-violet  rays  of  the  spectrum, 
and  is  explained  by  the  change  in  refrangibility  (that  is' 
wave-length)  of  the  incident  rays  by  the  substance  under 
experiment.    Thus,  if  a  beam  of  sunlijiht  fall  upon  a  solu- 

[  tion  of  esculin  or  sulphate  of  quinine,  its  path  through 
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the  liquid  is  marked  by  a  bluish  opalescent  light.  A"aiii 
if  a  paper  moistened  with  the  solution  is  exposed  to  the 
ultra-violet  I'ays  of  the  spectrum,  it  becomes  blue  since 
these  rays  are  diminished  in  refrangibility  so  as  to  become 
visible ;  by  this  means  the  ultra-violet  spectrum  (given  bv 
prisms  of  quartz)  can  be  studied.  The  delicate  blue  sur- 
face-color of  some  fluor-spar  and  the  yellowish-green  sur- 
face-color of  glass  colored  with  uranium  oxid  (canary 
glass)  are  phenomena  of  the  same  nature.  For  some  yeara 
previous  to  1852  the  phenomenon  was  termed  epipolie  die. 
persion. 

fluorescent  (flo-o-res  'ent),  a.  [=  F.  fluorescent 
=  'Pg.  florescente;  as  fluoresce  +  -ent.]  Possess- 
ing the  property  of  fluorescence ;  exhibiting 
fluorescence.- Fluorescent  eyepiece,  a  form  of  eye 
piece,  as  that  of  Soret,  used  with  the  spectroscope  in  ex- 
amining the  ultra-violet  spectrum  made  visible  by  fluo. 
resceuce. 

fluorhydric  (flo-or-hi'drik),  a.  Same  as  hydro- 
fluoric. 

fluoric  (flo-or'ik),  a.  [<  fluor  + -ic]  Pertain- 
ing to  or  obtained  from  fluor  (fluor-spar) ny. 

oric  acid.    See  hydrofluoric  acid,  under  hydrofluoric. 

fluoride  (flo'o-rid  or  -rid),  n.  [<  fluor  -I-  4de\] 
In  chem-.,  a  compound  of  fluorin  with  another 
element. 

fluorin,  fluorine  (flo'o-rin),  n.  l<fltior  +  -vrfi, 
-ine'^.]  Chemical  symbol,  P;  atomic  weight, 
19.05.  A  gaseous  element,  not  known  in  a  free 
state,  since  its  isolation  is  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty  and  of  some  doubt,  it  forms  with  other 
elements  a  group  of  compounds  called  fluorides.  The 
commonest  of  these  is  calcium  fluoride,  or  fluor-spar, 
Fluorin  occurs  abundantly  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  as  iii 
fluor-spar,  cryolite,  and  other  minerals,  and  also  in  mi- 
nute quantity  in  the  teeth  and  bones  of  animals. 

fluorite  (flo'o-rit),  «.  [<  fluor  +  -jie2.]  Same 
as  fluor-spar. 

fluoroid  (flo'o-roid),  n.  .  [<  fluor  -^  -aid.]  In 
crystal.,  a  solid  contained  under  twenty-fotir 
triangles;  a  tetrahexahedron  (which  see):  so 
called  because  it  is  a  frequent  form  in  fluor- 
spar. 

fluoroscope  (flo'or-o-skop),  n.  An  apparatus 
designed  for  observing  the  effect  of  the  Eont- 
gen  rays  by  means  of  their  action  on  a  fluores- 
cent substance,  it  consists  essentially  of  a  tube  or 
box  closed  at  one  end  by  a  screen  coated  with  a  fluores- 
cent substance,  as  tungstate  of  calcium.  When  an  object, 
as  the  hand,  placed  before  a  vacuum-tube  is  observed 
through  the  fluoroscope,  the  shadows  of  its  parts  that  are 
not  transparent  to  the  X-rays  are  seen  on  the  fluorescent 
screen. 

fluorous  (flo'o-rus),  a.  [<  flu^r  +  -ous.]  Ob- 
tained from  or  containing  fluor-spar  or  fluorin. 

fluor-spar  (flo'or-spar),  n.  [<  fluor,  a  &ow, 
flux  (see  def.),  -i-  sjjaj-l.]  A  common  mineral, 
the  fluoride  of  calcium,  CaF2,  found  in  great 
beauty  in  Derbyshire,  England,  and  hence  also 
called  Derbyshire  spar,  it  occurs  both  massive  and 
crystallized,  in  simple  forms  of  the  isometric  system, 
namely  the  cube,  octahedrbn,  dodecahedron,  etc.,  and  in 
combinations  of  these.  Pure  fluor-spar  contains  48.7  per 
cent,  of  fluorin  and  51.3  of  calcium.  It  is  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, especially  in  connection  with  metalliferous  beds,  aa 
of  sUver,  tin,  lead,  and  cobalt  ores.  It  is  sometimes  color- 
less and  transparent,  but  more  frequently  exhibits  tints 
of  yellow,  green,  blue,  and  red.  From  the  general  preva- 
lence of  a  blue  tint  in  the  Derbyshire  specimens,  it  is  there 
known  as  Uue-john.  It  is  often  beautifully  banded,  es- 
pecially when  in  nodules,  which  are  much  prized  for  the 
manufacture  of  vases,  and  occasionally  used  for  beads, 
brooch-stones,  and  other  ornamental  purposes,  although 
it  is  of  inferior  hardness.  Some  varieties  exhibit  a  bluish 
fluorescence ;  and  all  kinds  phosphoresce  on  gentle  heat- 
ing, especially  the  variety  chlorophane,  which  eniits_  a 
beautiful  green  light.  The  name  rf«or  has  reference  to  its 
use  as  a  flux  to  promote  the  fusion  of  certain  refractory 
minerals.    Also  called  fluorite. 

fluosilicate  (flo-o-sil'i-kat),  n.  [<  flmsiluHC  + 
-ateX]  1.  In  chem.,  a  compound  of  fluosilieic 
acid  with  some  base. — 2.  Inmimeral.,  a  silicate 
containing  fluorin  as  an  essential  part.  See 
fluophosphate. 

fluosilieic  (flo''''6-si-lis'ik),  a.  [Short  for  'fim- 
rosilicic,  <  fluor  +  siUc(on)  +  -»c.]  Composed 
of  or  derived  from  silicon  and  fluorin.— Fluo- 
Biliclc  acid,  SiF^,  an  acid  composed  of  silicon  and  fluorin. 
It  may  be  obtained  by  applying  a  gentle  heat  to  a  mix- 
ture of  one  part  of  powdered  fluor-spar,  one  of  silica,  ami 
two  of  sulphuric  acid,  in  a  retort.  It  is  a  colorless,  51111- 
gent,  suffocating  gas,  which  fumes  when  it  escapes  into 
humid  air,  and  is  rapidly  decomposed  by  water. 

fluotantalic  (flo^o-tan-tal'lk),  a.  [Short  for 
*fluorotantalic,  <  fluor  +  tantal(um)  +  -ic.]  de- 
rived from  fluorin  and  tantalum — Fluotantalic 
acid,  an  acid  obtained  by  treating  tantalum  with  hydro- 
fluiiric  acid.  ^^  _ 

fluotitanic  (flo"6-tI-tan'ik),  a.  [Short  for  -'jte- 
orotitanic,  <  fluor  +  titan(ium)  +  -ic]  Ob- 
tained from  titanium  and  fluorin. 

flurt,  n.  A  Middle  English  form  ot  flower,  flour. 

flur-birdt  (fler'berd),  n.  [<  flnr  (origm  un- 
known ;  cf .  E.  dial,  fluring,  a  brood)  -I-  mrU'-.} 
A  deeoy-bird.     Goldsmith. 

flurent,  «.     An  obsolete  form  otflouren. 

flurichet,  v.    A  Middle  English  form  oiflourm. 


flurn 

flurn  (fl6m),  V.  i.  [Appar.  a  dial.  var.  of  fleeri 
(ME.  fleren,  JUren,  flyren),  or  of  flurt  =  jUrt; 
perhaps  assimilated  to  spurn.'}  To  sneer. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

Give  me  leave  iojlurn  at  them  [abortive  births],  as  the 
poor  excrescenciea  of  nature,  which  rather  blemish  than 
adorn  the  structure  of  a  well-composed  body. 

Fletcher,  Poems,  Pref. 

flurryl  (flur'i),  n. ;  pi.  flurries  (-iz).  [Origin  un- 
certain ;  of.  Norw.  dial,  fl/urutt,  rough,  shaggy, 
disordered,  8w.  dial,  flurig,  disordered,  disso- 
lute, overloadedj  flur,  face,  head,  disordered 
hair,  whim,  caprice.  In  the  sense  of  a  gust  of 
wind,  of.  flavfl,  which  may  have  affected  this 
sense.]  1 .  A  state  of  perturbed  action  or  feel- 
ing; a  violent  agitation,  physical  or  mental ;  a 
disordered  or  excited  movement;  flutter;  com- 
motion: as,  to  be  in  a  continual  ^Mrr^y  to  raise 
a  flurry  in  an  assembly. 

The  paper  never  did  better  service  than  when  in  the 
Aurries  and  spasms  of  political  excitement  it  Icept  its 
head,  and  its  cheerful  confidence  that  the  Kepublic  was 
safe.  ff.  5.  Merrimn,  S.  Bowles,  II.  37. 

But  the  Jlurry  of  the  dissipation  he  had  been  through 
.  .  .  m^de  him  feel  so  much  alive  that  he  felt  no  sense  of 
loneliness.  J,  Hawthorne,  Dust,  p.  204, 

During  the  first  week  in  May  there  was  a  slight  ^urry 
in  money,  and  an  advance  to  7  per  cent,  on  call,  caused  by 
the  rioting  at  Chicago.    AppUton's  Ann.  Cye.,  1886,  p.  335. 

3.  Specifically,  of  a  whale,  the  death-agony; 
the  spasmodic  action  of  the  animal  while  ex- 
piring. The  head  usually  rises  and  falls,  and  the  flukes 
strike  the  surface  of  the  water  rapidly,  while  the  animal 
swims  in  a  circle,  tiU  finally  it  rolls  on  Its  side  dead. 

Both  whales  were  seen  spouting  blood,  and  soon  after 

pyramids  of  foam  showed  that  they  were  in  their  ^«rry. 

C.  M.  Scammon,  Marine  Mammals,  p.  267. 

3.  A  sudden  brief  movement  of  air ;  an  irregu- 
lar blast  or  gust:  as,  a  flurry  of  wind. — 4.  A 
fluttering  assemblage  of  things,  as  snow-flakes, 
carried  by  or  passing  through  the  air. 

And,  like  a  Jlurry  of  snow  on  the  whistling  wind  of  Decem- 
ber, 
Swift  and  sudden  and  keen  came  a  flight  of  feathery  ar- 
rows. Longfellow,  Miles  Standish,  vil. 

Sudden  flurries  of  snow-birds, 
Like  brown  leaves  whirling  by. 

Lowell,  First  Snow-Fall. 

5.  In  calico-prinUng,  a  state  of  frothiness  de- 
veloped by  some  colors  in  the  process  of  print- 
ing, due  in  some  to  quick  printing  and  in  others 
to  slow  printing.  It  is  obviated  by  the  use  of 
glycerin,  oil,  turpentine,  or  alcohol, 
flurryi  (flur'i),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  flurried,  ppr. 
f/mrying.  [_<.  flurry^,  n.]  To  produce  agitation 
of  feeling  in ;  confuse  by  excitement  or  alarm. 

0  ludl  now,  Mr.  Fag  —  yon  Jlnrry  one  so  ! 

Shendan,  The  Hivals,  ii.  2. 

It  was  mere  instinct  that  prompted  me  to  do  this,  .  . 
for  I  was  too  much  flurried  to  think.     Poe,  Tales,  1. 160. 


flurry^  (flur'i),  a.    InT^er.,  same  as. 

flurtt,  V.  and  n.    An  obsoleffce  speUing  of  flirt. 

[flush.  The  several  words  spelled  fltish,  being  mostly  dia- 
lectal, colloquial,  or  technical,  and  scantily  recorded  in 
early  literature,  have  become  partly  confused  with  one 
another,  and  cannot  now  be  entirely  disentangled.  Words 
originally  different  have  acquired  some  meanings  very 
nearly  identical,  while  on  the  other  hand  there  are  some 
meanings  not  obviously  related  which  are,  nevertheless, 
to  be  referred  to  one  original.  The  separation  made  in 
the  following  articles  is  based  on  the  present  differences 
of  sense,  and  is  probably  more  minute  than  the  etymology, 
if  fully  known,  would  require.] 

flushi  (flush),  V.  [Prob.  of  Scand.  origin  and 
ult.  connected  with  flash^ ;  of.  Sw.  dial  flassa, 
burn  furiously,  blaze,  Norw.  flosa,  passion,  ve- 
hemence, eagerness :  see  further  under  flash^ 
and  flare.  The  meaning  touches  those  otflusli^ 
and^««ft*,  q.  v.,  and  in  the  phrase  'flMsh  for 
anger'  that  of  flush^  (see  first  extract  there). 
The  meaning  has  probably  been  affected  by  the 
different  word  blu^h.}  I.  intrans.  To  become 
suffused  with  color,  as  the  face  or  the  sky ;  red- 
den; blush;  glow. 

All  this  uniform  uncolour'd  scene 
Shall  be  dismantled  of  its  fleecy  load. 
And  flush  into  variety  again. 

Cowper,  Task,  vi.  180. 

Theaflush'd  her  cheek  with  rosy  light. 

Tennyson,  Talking  Oak. 

The  afternoon  was  lovely,  and  it  was  flushing  to  a  close. 
H.  James,  Jr.,  Little  Tour,  p.  22. 

The  sicy  increased  in  brightness  as  we  watched.  The 
ornage  flush'd  into  rose. 

jB.  Taylor,  Northern  Travel,  p.  131. 

II.  trans.  To  make  suddenly  red;  suffuse 
■with  color;  redden;  cause  to  blush;  cause  to 
glow;  color. 

'Soi  flush  with  shame  the  passing  virgin's  cheek. 

Gay,  Trivia. 

^ovflmh'dwith  drunkenness,  now  with  whoredom  pale. 
Cowper,  Tirocinium,  1.  833. 
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The  red  blood  rose  to  flush  his  visage  wan. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  212. 
How  fsantly  flush'd,  how  phantom-fair, 
Was  Monte  Itosa,  hanging  there ! 

Tennyson,  The  Daisy, 
flushi  (flush),  n.  [<  flu^hl,  V.2  1.  A  redness 
caused  by  a  sudden  flow  of  blood  to  the  face ; 
a  blush ;  any  warm  coloring  or  glow,  as  the  red- 
dening of  the  sky  before  daybreak:  as,  a  crim- 
son j^M«ft. 

See  how  calm  he  looks  and  stately, 

Like  a  warrior  on  his  shield. 

Waiting  till  the  flush  of  mornmg 

Breaks  along  the  battle-field. 

Aytoun,  Burial  March  of  Dundee. 
The  sudden  flush  faded  from  her  face  as  she  sat  oppo- 
site to  him,  her  astonished  eyes  still  fixed  upon  him. 

Mrs.  Oliphant,  Poor  Gentleman,  xxxiv. 

2.  Sudden  impulse  or  excitement;  a  sudden 
thrill  or  shock,  as  of  feeling:  as,  to  feel  a.  flush 
of  joy. 

It  was  not  properly  a  passion,  which  is  a  subitaneous 
flushing :  indeed  that  of  his  adultery  was  from  such  a 
flush  of  passion  ;  but  this  of  Uriah's  murder  was  a  more 
continued  distemper,  sedately  stirred,  and  retained  and 
considered  of.  Goodwin,  Works,  V.  ii.  163. 

When  the  morning  y!«sA 
Of  passion  and  the  first  embrace  had  died 
Between  them,  .  .  .  the  master  took 
Small  notice.  Tennyson,  Lucretius. 

3.  Bloom;  glow. 

No  busy  steps  the  grass-grown  foot-way  tread, 
But  all  the  hloomy  flush  of  life  is  fied. 

Goldsmith,  Des.  Vil.,  1. 128. 
After  the  flush  of  youth  is  over,  a  poet  must  have  a  wise 
method  if  he  would  move  ahead. 

Stedman,  Vict.  Poets,  p.  300. 

4.  The  hot  stage  of  a  fever.  HaUiwell.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

flus£l  (flush),  a.  [<  flush^,  v.  In  the  second 
sense  scarcely  used  except  in  the  poetical  ex- 
amples quoted  (first  by  Shakspere,  in  a  fig. 
sense)  and  imitations  of  them.  The  sense  is 
gathered  from  the  context.]  1.  Hotandheavy: 
said  of  the  weather  or  the  atmosphere.  [Prov. 
Eng.] — 2.  In  fxill  bloom;  in  vigorous  growth 
or  condition. 

He  took  my  father  grossly,  full  of  bread ; 

With  all  his  crimes  broad  blown,  as  flush  as  May. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iiL  3. 
On  this  j^usA  pomegranate  bough.  Keats. 

flush^  (flush),  V.  [Another  form  of  flosW-  = 
flusifi,  in  a  similar  sense:  see  flosli^,  flasTfi. 
The  form  and  sense  may  have  been  affected  by 
flux,  F.  flux,  a  flowing,  running  (see  flux  and 
flush^),  and  by  OV.fluysen,  Dan.  dial,  fluse,  flow 
with  violence  (?  perhaps  due  to  MHGr.  vKegen, 
(3r.fliessen=^.fl,eet\fio\7:  seefleet^).  But  the 
intr.  use  of  flush^,  equiv.  to  '  flow,'  appears  to 
be  confined  to  such  expressions  as  "  the  blood 
'.es  into  the  face,"  where  the  verb  is  rather 
' ,  the  idea  of  color  and  not  of  motion 
prevailing.]  I,  trans.  1.  Same  as  ^osfei.  Sal- 
liivell.  [Prov.  Eng.] — 2.  To  drench  copiously 
with  water  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing;  wash 
out,  as  a  sewer,  with  a  copious  flow  of  water. 

The  drainage  system  must  be  so  constructed  as  ...  to 
be  frequently  and  thoroughly  ^itsAed. 

The  Century,  XXIX.  61. 
=STn.  2.  See  plunge. 

±1,  intrans.  1.  To  flow  swiftly;  especially,  to 
flow  and  spread  suddenly,  as  blood  in  the  face : 
a  use  scarcely  different  from  that  otflushX,  v.  i. 
The  swift  recourse  oi  flushing  blood. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  vi.  29. 
And  it  sounded  vnto  me  euen  as  it  hadde  bene  the 
fiushynge  noyse  of  many  waters. 

Bp.  Bale,  Image  of  the  Two  Churches,  m. 

2.  To  become  fluxed  or  fluid. 

The  solder /jtsAes  or  becomes  liquid  enough  to  permeate 
the  joint  or  crevice.  Farrow,  Mil.  Encyc,  p.  224. 

flush,^  (flush),  «.  [In  the  flrst  sense  another 
form  of  fl^sh'^  =  flashS,  as  flusK^  is  another  form 
otflashX  =  flaslfi:  aeeflosh^anAflashS.  In  the 
other  senses  prob.  dependent  on  flush^,  v.}  1 . 
A  piece  of  moist  ground;  a  place  where  water 
frequentlylies;  a  morass.  Jamieson.  [Scotch.] 

3.  A  run  of  water.    Jamieson.     [Scotch.] 

The  plane  stretis  and  euery  hie  way 
Full  olfluschis,  dubbis,  myre  and  clay. 

Gavin  Douglas,  tr.  of  Virgil,  p.  201. 

3.  An  increase  of  water  in  a  river.  HalUwell. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

The  pulse  of  the  arteries  is  not  only  caused  by  the  pul- 
sation of  the  heart,  driving  the  blood  through  them  m 
manner  of  a  wave  or  flush,  but  by  the  coats  of  the  artenes 
themselves.  "" 

4.  Snow  in  a  state  of  dissolution;  slush.  Jamie- 
son.    [Scotch.]  .     ,, 

flush*  (flush),  V.  t.  [Nearly  always  m  the  pp., 
in  such  expressions  as  "flushed  with  success,' 
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"flushed  with  victory,"  where  the  word  is  com- 
monly associated  with  flusK^,  as  if  it  meant 
'thrown into  a  glow';  hence  'heated,  excited'; 
it  is,  however,  a  corruption,  by  a  natural  confu- 
sion with./?^tsfel,  otfl^sh,  V.  t.,  encourage  by  giv- 
ing flesh  to,  excite,  as  dogs,  by  feeding  with 
flesh;  of.  "flushed,  fleshed,  encouraged,  put  in 
heart,  elated  with  good  success"  (Bailey).  See 
flesh,  V.  t]  To  encourage;  elate;  excite  the 
spirits  of;  animate  with  joy:  originally  the  same 
as  flesh. 

The  Indian  Neighboui'hood,  who  were  mortal  Enemies 
to  the  Spaniards,  and  had  been  flusht  by  their  Successes 
against  them,  through  the  assistance  of  the  Privateers, 
for  several  years,  were  our  fast  Friends,  and  ready  to  re- 
ceive and  assist  us.  Dampier,  Voyages,  I.  158. 

Such  things  as  can  only  feed  his  pride  and  flush  his  am- 
bition. South,  Sermons,  II.  104. 

The  Opposition,  flushed  with  victory  and  strongly  sup- 
ported by  the  public  sympathy,  proceeded  to  bring  for- 
ward a  succession  of  charges  relating  chiefly  to  pecuniary 
transactions.  Macaulay,  Warren  Hastings. 

flush^  (flush),  V.  [<  ME.  flusshen  (also  flussen, 
flissen,  in  j^ret.  fluste,  fliste),  fly  out  suddenly; 
appar.  the  same  as  fl/yschen  (rare)  (fly  out 
against?),  thrust,  strike  against  (of  a  spear); 
of.  E.  dial,  fluslc,  fly  out  suddenly,  quarrel :  see 
fl/uslc,  flusTcer,  fluster.  Flush^,  being  used  in  ref- 
erence to  birds,  seems  to  have  a  natural  con- 
nection with  flMsh^,  able  to  fly ;  but  flushS  is  a 
modem  and  corrupt  form;  the  ME.  forms  of  the 
two  words  are  far  apart.]  I.  intrans.  To  fly  out 
suddenly,  as  a  bird  when  disturbed;  start  up  or 
fly  off. 

The  blernyed  boynard  [blear-eyed  rascal]  .  .  . 
Made  the  Fawcon  to  fQoter  and  fllussh  ffor  anger. 

Richard  the  Bedeless,  ii.  166. 
There  ;!wie  ut  a  buterfliae  ...  on  min  ije. 

Floriz  and  Blauncheflur  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  473. 
I  make  them  to  flitsh. 
Each  owl  out  of  his  bush. 

B.  Joneon,  Masque  of  Owls. 
So  flushing  from  one  spray  unto  another, 
Gets  to  the  top,  and  then  embolden'd  flies 
Unto  a  height  past  ken  of  human  eyes. 

W.  Browne,  Britannia's  Pastorals,  i.  4. 

II,  trans.  In  sporting,  to  rouse  and  cause  to 
start  up  or  fly  off;  spring:  as,  to  flmsh  a  wood- 
cock ;  to  fluish  a  covey ;  to  flv^h  the  trout. 

Spaniels,  .  .  .  for  the  purpose  of  ^uaAint?  the  game. 

Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  84. 

The  full  possession  of  the  Tennessee  Uiver  by  the  Union 
gun-boats  for  the  moment  hopelessly  divided  the  Confed- 
erate commands,  and  like  a  flushed  covey  of  birds  the 
rebel  generals  started  on  their  several  lines  of  retreat 
without  concert  or  rallying  point. 

The  Century,  XXXVI.  662. 

flushS  (flush),  n.  [<  flush^,  v.']  1.  The  act  of 
starting  or  flushing  a  bird. — 2,  A  bird,  or  a 
flock  of  birds,  suddenly  started  or  sprung. 

As  when  a  Faulcon  hath  with  nimble  flight 
Flowne  at  a,  flush  of  Ducks  foreby  the  brooke. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V.  ii.  54. 

flush^  (flush),  n.  [B.  dial.,  perhaps  an  exten- 
sion of  the  notion  '  a  good  many,'  implied,  by 
an  easy  exaggeration,  in  'a  flush'  of  cards: 
see  flu^h^,  n.  The  same  notion  is  derivable, 
perhaps  more  easily,  from  'aflmsh'  or  flock  of 
birds  {seeflush^j  «.),  or  from  jtefei,  n.,  bloom, 
flmsh^,  a.,  in  vigorous  growth.]  1.  A  great 
number.  HaUiwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] — 2.  Abun- 
dance; exuberance. 

I  thought  c'  the  bonny  bit  thorn  that  our  father  rooted 
out  o'  the  yard  last  May,  when  It  had  a'  the  flush  o'  blos- 
soms on  it.  Scott,  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  xx. 

flush®  (flush),  a.  [Origin  not  clear;  perhaps, 
as  here  assumed,  from  the  noun  fl/usW,  a  great 
number:  see  flmsh^,  n.  It  is  not  easy  to  con- 
nect this  word  with^«sfe2.]  i.  Pull,  in  any  re- 
spect; exuberant;  plentiful. 

His  courage  was  flush^  he'd  venture  a  brush, 
And  thus  they  fell  to  it,  ding-dong. 
RoHn  Hood  ar^  the  Ranker  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  208). 

2.  Well  supplied,  as  with  money:  as,  to  be 
qmte  flush.    Skimtier,  1671. 

Lord  Strutt  was  not  flush  in  ready. 

Arbuthnot,  Hist.  John  Bull. 
Tuffts,  who  describes  himself  as  being  always  generous 
■when  flush  of  money,  offered  to  pay  his  bill. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVI.  609. 

They  are  particularly  ^««A  just  at  present,  aa  trade  is 

brisk  and  profits  are  good.  The  Amerwan,  IX.  19. 

3.  Prodigal ;  wasteful.  HalUwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
flush''  (flush),  a.  [Hardly  other  than  a  partic- 
ular use  otflush^,  full,  though  the  precise  con- 
nection of  thought  is  not  clear.  'The  panel  of 
a  door,  for  example,  usually  below  the  plane  of 
the  frame,  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  'full' 
or  'flush '  when  fixed  even  with  that  plane,  thus 
filling  up  the  hollow  space.]  Having  the  sur- 
face or  face  even  or  level  with  the  adjacent 


flush 

siirface,  or  In  the  same  plane  or  line ;  being  in 
exact  alinement ;  even. 

A  room  with  one  dormer  window  looking  out,  and  some- 
wliat  down,  upon  a  building  opposite,  which  still  stands, 
fttish  with  the  street.  G.  W.  Cable,  Old  Creole  Days,  p.  26. 
Bead  and  flush  work,  and  bead,  flush,  and  square 
work.  See  bead,  9.— Flush  panel,  a  panel  having  its 
face  even  with  the  face  of  the  stile. 
flush'' (flush),  t).  liflushTya.}  I.  trans,  l.lo 
make  flush  or  level. 

In  driving  a  heading,  particular  care  should  be  taken 
that  unnecessary  cost  in  Jtushing  the  clear  profile  does  not 
arise.  Eissler,  Mod.  High  Explosives,  p.  238. 

2.  In  weaving,  to  throw  on  the  surface  over  sev- 
eral threads  without  intersecting,  as  in  twill- 
ing, or  forming  tissue  figures. 

There  are,  consequently,  two  methods  that  can  be  used 
for  Jlushinff  or  throwing  the  thread  to  form  the  tissue  fig- 
ure. A.  Barlow,  Weaving,  p.  176. 
To  flush  a  joint,  to  fill  a  joint,  as  in  masonry,  until  the 
filling  material  is  in  the  plane  of  the  surfaces  of  the  bodies 
joined. — To  flush  up,  in  bricklaying,  to  fill  up  the  verti- 
cal joints  of  brick  with  mortar. 

II.  intrans.  In  weaving,  to  flow  or  float  over 
several  threads  without  intersection:  said  of 
threads  in  twilling  or  tissue-weaving. 

So  distinct  are  the  threads  kept  [in  tissue-weaving]  that 
only  sufficient  intersections  are  made  to  keep  them  held 
together.  They  float  or  ^wsA  upon  the  .surf  ace  of  the  cloth 
rather  than  form  a  component  part  of  its  substance. 

A.  Barlow,  Weaving,  p.  175. 

flush^  (flush),  a.  [E.  dial.,  alsoflish  (laadflitcli, 
ofScious,  lively),  other  forms  of  flidge,  unas- 
sibilated  j^ifif,  all  dial,  forms  of  "Et.  fledge,  <  ME. 
flegge,  fligge,  flygge,  able  to  fly:  see  fledge,  a., 
and  fly^,  a.,  which  are  doublets.]  Same  as 
fledge.     [Pro v.  Eug.] 

flushS  (flush),  V.  i.  [E.  dial.,  <  flush^,  a.  Same 
as  fledge,  v.  i.']  To  become  able  to  fly:  same 
as  fledge.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

The  birds  have  flushed  and  filed. 
Courtney,  West  Cornwall  Gloss.    (E  D.  S.) 

flush^  (flush),  n.  and  a.  [Altered  in  form,  by 
confusion  -with,  flush  in  other  senses,  <  OP.  flux, 
a  flowing,  running,  rushing  out,  a  flux,  also  a 
flush  at  cards,  =  Sp.  flux  =  It.  flusso,  a  flux,  a 
flush  at  cards  (i.  e.,  a  'run'  of  cards);  hence 
also  (from  OP.)  OPlem.^M^s,  three  cards  of  the 
same  suit,  flwys-spel,  a  game  of  cards,  fluysen, 
play  cards;  <  L.^iraws,  a  flow:  seeflux.^  I. ».  1. 
In  card-playing,  a  hand  in  which  all  the  cards, 
or  a  certain  specified  number  of  them,  are  of  the 
same  suit. 

There  was  nothing  silly  in  it  [whist],  like  the  nob  in 
cribbage — nothiiig  superfluous.    'Ho  flushes,  that  most  ir- 
rational of  all  pleas  that  a  reasonable  being  can  set  up. 
Lamb,  Mrs.  Battle  on  Whist. 

2t.  A  certain  game  of  cards. 

Flussata  [It.],  a  play  at  cardes  called  Flush.  Florio. 
Bobtail  flush,  in  poker,  four  cards  of  one  suit  and  one  of 
another  suit :  so  called  because  there  is  a  chance  of  filling 
the  flush  by  drawing  a  suitable  card. — Straight  or  royal 
flush,  in  poker,  a  sequence  of  five  cards  of  the  same  suit. 
II.  a.  In  the  game  of  poker,  consisting  of 
cards  all  of  which  are  of  the  same  suit :  as,  a 
flush  hand. 

flush-boxl  (flush'boks),  n.  [<  flush'^  +  6oa;2.] 
A  device  for  flushing  the  bowls  of  water-closets. 

■  It  is  a  rectangular 
box  or  tank  (a  com- 
mon form  being 
that  shown  in  the 
cut),  the  supply  of 
water  to  which  is 
regulated  by  a  ball- 
and-levervsdve  that 
prevents  the  water 
from  rising  in  the 
tank  above  a  cer- 
tain level.  The  dis- 
charge of  the  wa- 
ter is  controlled  by 
a  valve  which  may 


Waste.preventive  Flush-box. 


be  opened  by  a  lever,  and  may  be  closed  (sometimes  auto- 
matically) when  a  limited  quantity  of  water  has  run  ©ut. 
Another  kind  automatically  flushes  the  bowl  at  stated  in- 
tervals, acting  on  the  principle  of  the  intermittent  siphon. 
Also  called  ^twA-ton*. 
flush-box^  (flush'boks),  n.  [<  flush'^  +  60^2.] 
In  teleg.,  an  oblong  box,  the  top  or  cover  of 
which  is  flush  or  even  with  the  surface  of  the 
ground :  used  in  drawing  electric  wires  into  un- 
derground pipes  or  conduits.    See  the  extract. 

Oblong  drawing-in  boxes,  30  inches  by  H  inches,  and  12 
inches  deep,  with  lids  formed  of  an  iron  frame,  into  which 
a  piece  of  flagstone  is  fixed,  ai-e  placed  at  every  100  yards, 
if  the  line  be  straight,  and  nearer  if  it  be  curved.  They 
are  fixed  level  with  the  surface  of  the  pavement,  and  are 
therefore  called  flush-boxes. 

Culley,  Practical  Telegraphy,  p.  167. 

flush-decked  (flush'dekt),  a.  Having  a  flush 
deck :  as,  a  flush-decked  steamer.     See  deck,  2. 

flushed (flusht), /). a.  [Fp.otflush^,v.'i  In  calico- 
printing,  spread  beyond  the  limits  of  the  pat- 
tern :  said  of  a  color. 
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flusher  (flush'fer),  n.  [B.  dial.,  alsoflusher,  prob. 
in  part  torflesher,  i.  e.,  '  butcher '  (cf.  flush,^  for 
flesh):  see fleshera,nd flasher^.']  Anameofthe 
red-backed  shrike  or  lesser  buteher-bird  of  Eu- 
rope, Laniiis  or  Enneoctontis  collurio. 

flushing!  (flush'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  flush^, «.] 
A  glow  of  red,  as  in  the  face :  as,  the  disease 
is  characterized  by  frequent  flushings  of  the 
face. 

flushing^  (flush'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  oiflush^, «.] 
The  act  of  drenching  with  a  copious  flow;  a 
washing  out. 

flushing^  (flush'ing),  n.    [Verbal  n.  otflusW,  i).] 

1.  In  weaving,  a  thread  which,  in  process  of 
twilling,  spans  several  threads  of  the  warp 
without  intersection;  a  floating. — 2.  A  kind 
of  stout  woolen  cloth. 

He  walked  his  battlements  under  fire,  as  some  stout 
skipper  paces  his  deck  in  a  suit  of  flushing,  calmly  oblivi- 
ous of  the  April  drops  that  fall  on  his  woollen  armour. 

C.  Reade,  Cloister  and  Hearth,  xliii. 

flushingly  (flush'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  flushing 
manner. 

flushing-rim  (flush'ing-rim),  re.  In  house-plumb- 
ing, a  hollow  rim  pierced  with  holes  surround- 
ing a  basin,  through  which  water  can  be  turned 
into  the  basin  to  flush  it  out. 

When  the  pull  is  drawn  down,  a  copious  supply  of  water 

flows  into  all  parts  of  the  bowl  through  the  flushing-rim. 

The  Century,  XXIX.  263. 

flushness  (flush'nes),  n.  [<  flushS,  a.,  +  -ness.'] 
The  state  of  being  flush ;  abundance. 

Whose  interest  it  is,  like  hernshaws,  to  hide  the  meager- 
ness  of  their  bodies  by  the  flushness  of  their  feathers. 

Bp.  Gauden,  Hooker,  p.  37. 

flush-pot  (flush'pot),  n.  Inplmnbing,  any  ves- 
sel or  receptacle  fitted  to  contain  a  supply  of 
fluid  for  flushing  out  a  pipe  or  passage. 

There  is  built  beneath  the  sink,  and  in  connection  with 
it,  &  flush-pot  large  enough  to  hold  several  gallons  of  wa- 
ter. The  Century,  XXIX.  264. 

flush-tank  (flush'tangk),  re.   Same  asflush-iox^. 
flush-wheel  (flush'hwel),'re.     Same  as  noria. 
flusk  (flusk),  i;. ».    ICtflushS  a.niflisk.'i     1.  To 

fly  out  suddenly. — 2.  To  quarrel.    [Prov.  Eng.  ] 
flusker  (flus'ker),  I),  j.    [Fxeq^.  ot  flusk.']    1.  To 

fly  irregularly. —  2.  To  be  confused  or  giddy. 

[Prov.  Eng.] 
fluster  (flus'ter),  V.      [Prob.  of  Scand.  origin; 

cf.  Icel.  flaustra,  be  flustered,  flaustr,  fluster, 

hurry.    Ql.  flusker.']    I.  trans.  1.  To  confuse; 

embarrass,  as  by  a  surprise;  cause  to  flush 

and  move  or  speak  hurriedly  and  confusedly; 

flurry. 
Do  they  use  to  play  perfect?  are  they  never /ushered? 

B.  Jonson,  Bartholomew  Fair,  v.  3. 
Come  to  winds  that  blew  all  four  p'ints  at  the  same  min- 

it, — why,  they  flustered  him.    E.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  10. 

2.  To  confuse  with  drink;  make  hot  and  rosy 
with  drinking ;  fuddle. 

Three  lads  of  Cyprus — noble,  swelling  spirits. 
That  hold  their  honours  in  a  wary  distance,  .  .  . 
Have  I  to-night  fluster' d  with  flowing  cups. 

SAa4.,0thello,  ii.  3. 
A  sober  man  is  Percivale,  and  pure ; 
But  once  in  life  was  flustered  with  new  wine, 
Then  paced  for  coolness  in  the  chapel-yard. 

Tennyson,  Merlin  and  Vivien. 
=Syn.  1.  To  excite,  disconcert,  disturb,  perturb,  flurry, 
worry. 

II.  imtrans.  To  become  confused,  as  with 
drink;  befuddled;  be  flurried. 
fluster  (flus'ter),  n.  [<  fluster,  v.  Cf .  var.  flus- 
trum.']  Confusion  or  embarrassment  caused  by 
surprise ;  mental  confusion  and  excitement  or 
perturbation;  flurry. 

But  when  Caska  adds  to  his  natural  impudence  tho  flus- 
ter of  a  bottle,  that  which  fools  called  fire  when  he  was 
sober  all  men  abhor  as  outrage  when  he  is  drunk. 

Tatler,  No.  262. 

fiusterate,  flustrate  (flus'tfer-at,  -trat),  v.  t; 
pret.  and  ^'p.  flusterated,  flustrated,  ppr.  fluster- 
ating,  flustrating.  [Irreg.  <  fluster  +  -ate^.'] 
To  fluster;  fuddle;  confuse.     [CoUoq.] 

We  were  coming  down  Essex  street  one  night  a  little 
flustrated,  and  I  was  giving  him  the  word  to  alarm  the 
watch.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  493. 

flusteration,  fiustration  (flus-ter-a'shon,  -tra'- 
shon),  re.  The  act  of  flustering,  or  tte  state 
of  being  flustered;  confusion;  flurry.  [CoUoq.] 
With  a  good  oaken  sapling  he  dusted  his  doublet  for 
all  his  golden  chease-toaster,  and  fipping  me  under  his 
arm,  carried  me  huom,  I  nose  not  how,  being  I  was  in  such 
&  fiustration.  Smxillett,  Humphrey  Clinker,  1. 126. 

flusterer  (flus't6r-er),  n.  The  common  American 
coot,  Fulica  americana :  more  fully  called  black 
flusterer.    Lawson,  1709.     [North  Carolina.] 

In  Carolina  they  are  called  flusterers,  from  the  noise 
they  make  in  fiying  over  the  surface  of  the  water. 

A.  Wilson,  Amer.  Ornith. 
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Flustra  (flus'tra),  re.     [NL.,  said  to  be  formed 
from  AS.  flustr'ian  (once,  glossing  L.  plectere), 

plait,     braid.]' 
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Sea-mat  {Flustra /oliacea). 


,     „  nus  Of  polyzo- 

^  V         f  ^Bis  or  bryozo- 

1  rg  ^      ans  of  the  fam- 

'  *■  ily    Flustrida; 

the     sea-mats. 
The    species    as- 
sume a  branching 
form,  with  broad, 
flat  ramifications, 
making  a  matted 
surface.  Oneofthe 
commonest  species 
is  ii'./oMacra,  found 
on    the    sea-coast 
among     seaweed, 
which  it  greatly  re- 
sembles; but  the 
frond  when  closely 
examined  is  found 
to  be  clothed  all 
over    its    surface 
with  a  network  of 
quadrangular  cells 
minutely  toothed  at  the  angles,  each  inhabited  by 'a  little 
individual  polyzoan  having  a  mouth  fringed  with  tenta- 
cles. 
flustrate,  flustration.    See  flusterate,  flustera- 
tion, 
Flustridse  (flus'tri-de),  n.  pi.    [NL.,  <  Flustra 
+  -idce.2    A  family  of  Polyzoa,  of  the  suborder 
Chilostomata  and  order  Gymnolcemata,  typified 
by  the  genus  Flustra;  the  sea-mats  or  lemon- 
weeds.     They  have  a  membranous  zoarium,  either  ex- 
panded and  foliaceous  or  ligulate,  usually  erect,  some- 
times decurrent  on  its  base  of  support,  and  unilaminar  or 
bilaminar,  with  the  zooecia  quincuncially  disposed,  without 
a  raised  border,  more  or  less  open  and  membranous  in 
front,  and  the  avicularia,  when  present,  usually  vicarious. 
Flustrina  (flus-tri'na),  n.pl.     [NL.,  <  Flustra 
+  ■4na.']     1 .  A  superf amily  of  Flustridce  con- 
taining flattened  forms  with  even  surface  and 
quadrate  cells. —  2.   [Used  as  a  singular.]    A 
genus  of  moUusks.    D'OrUgny,  1852. 
flustrine  (flus'trin),  a.    Of  orpertaining  to  the 
Flustrina  or  Flustridce. 
flustrum  (flus'trum),  re.    A  colloquial  variant 
ot  fluster. 

We  may  take  the  thing  quietly,  without  being  in  a  flus- 
trum. Miss  Edgeuiorth,  Absentee,  v. 

flutei  (flot),  re.  [Mod.  B.  (taking  the  place  of 
earlier /oMil,  q.  v.,  and^ji^^  q.  v.),  <V.  flute, 
now  written  .^fe,  a  contr.  of  earlier  ^e«fe  (two 
syllables,  orig.  ih-r6e),<0¥.fleute,flMiite,flahute, 
and  (with  false  silent  s)  fleiiste,  flaOste,  flahuste 
=  Pr.  Sp.  flauta  =  Pg.  frauta,  flauta  =  It.  flauto, 
m.  (ML.  refl.  flauta),  a  flute ;  of.  OD.  fluyt,  D. 
fluit  =  LGr.  fleute,  fleite  =  MHG.  vloite,  G.  ft^te 
=  Dan.  flMte  =  Sw.  fliijt  =  Bohem.  Jlauta  =r 
Pol.  flet,  eta.,  of  F.  origin ;  verbal  n.  of  OP. 
flaiiter,  blow  the  flute.  Tit.  blow,  prob.  trans- 
posed from  *flatuer,  <  ML.  *flatuare,  an  as- 
sumed verb,  <  li^  flatus  (flatu-),  a  blowing,  < 
flare,  blow,  breathe,  =  E.  blow^.']  1.  In  music, 
an  instrument  of  the  pipe  kind,  in  which  the 
tone  is  produced  by  the  impact  of  a  current  of 
air  upon  the  edge  of  a  hole  in  the  side  of  a  tube. 
See  pipe,  fife.  Elutes  are  either  direct  or  transverse, 
the  former  (fl<ltes-k-bec)  having  a  mouthpiece  or  whistle 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  tube,  which  is  held  straight  away 
from  the  player's  mouth,  and  the  latter  (transverse  flutes) 


having  a  mouth-hole  in  the  side  of  the  tube,  which  is  held 
across  the  player's  body.  In  both  species  flnger-holes  in 
the  tube  control  the  pitch  of  the  tones ;  and  in  both  in- 
creased force  in  blowing  raises  the  pitch  an  octave.  The 
exact  explanation  of  the  production  of  the  tone  is  some- 
what uncertain.  It  is  asserted  that  the  stream  of  air,  be- 
ing usually  fiat,  acts  like  a  free  reed  in  the  opening,  play- 
ing back  and  forth  like  a  solid  tongue. 

What  time  ye  hear  the  sound  of  the  cornet,  flute,  harp, 
.  .  .  and  all  kinds  of  musiok,  ye  fall  down  and  worship 
the  golden  Image.  Dan.  Ui.  6. 

,  The  oars  were  silver. 

Which  to  the  tune  of  flutes  kept  stroke.  .  _ 

Shak.,  A.  and  C,  li.  2. 
Specifleally— (a)  In  anc.  music,  a  direct  flute  with  a  coni- 
cal wooden  tube  having  a  varying  number  of  finger-holes. 
Sometimes  two  tubes  were  attached  to  one  mouthpiece. 
(i>)  In  medieval  music,  one  of  a  family  of  direct  flutes,  com- 
prising treble,  alto,  tenor,  and  bass  varieties,  all  having 
conical  wooden  tubes  with  several  finger-holes.  The  moa- 
ern  flageolet  and  the  penny  whistle  are  derivatives  of  the 
treble  kind,  (c)  In  modem  music,  a  transverse  flute,  hav- 
ing a  conical  or  cylindrical  wooden  or  metal  tube  witn 
holes  controlled  in  part  by  levers,  and  having  a  compass 
of  about  three  octaves  upward  from  middle  C:  also  '"'*'} 
the  German  flute.  The  change  from  the  medieval  direct 
fiutes  took  place  earlyin  the  eighteenthcentnry.  The  De« 
model  for  orchestral  use  was  invented  by  Theobald  BoeBa 
in  1832.  The  piccolo-flute  or  piccolo  is  a  flute  giving  tones 
an  octave  higher  than  the  ordinary  flute. 


flute 

3.  In  organ-buildmg,  a  stop  with  stopped  wood- 
en pipes,  having  a  flute-like  tone,  usually  of  four- 
foot  pitch.  The  number  of  varieties  is  very  grreat :  they 
ai-e  usually  named  desci-iptively,  as  Jlute  d'amour,  JUUe 
harvwuique,  doppel-Jiote,  etc. 

3.  In  arch.,  one  of  a  series  of  curved  furrows, 
usually  semicircular  in  plan,  of  which  each  is 
separated  from  the  next  by  a  narrow  fillet. 
When  such  flutes  are  partially  filled  up  by  a  smaller  con- 
vex-curved molding,  they  are  said  to  be  cabled.  In  an- 
cient architecture  the  flute  is  used  in  the  Ionic,  Composite, 
Corinthian,  and  Homan  Doric  orders,  but  never  in  the 
Greek  Doric.    Compare  channel. 

The  columns,  plain  and  with  twisted  flutes,  .  .  .  have 
capitals  such  as  we  might  look  for  in  much  earlier  Roman- 
esque. E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  255. 

4.  A  similar  groove  in  any  material,  as  in  a 
woman's  ruffle. 

If  it  [a  drop  of  liquid]  be  instantaneously  illuminated  by 
electric  sparks,  the  separate  vibration  forms  will  be  seen 
presenting  half  as  many  beads  and  flutes  as  are  presented 
when  the  images  are  superposed  through  the  employment 
of  a  continuous  light.  Encye.  Brit.,  VIII.  729. 

5.  In  decorative  art,  a  concave  depression  rela- 
tively long  and  of  any  form,  the  sides  not  neces- 
sarily parallel.    Compare  gadroon. 

Flutes,  beads,  and  small  leaves  in  furniture  carving. 

Soc.  Arts  £ep..  Exhibit,  1867,  p.  65. 

6.  A  kind  of  long,  thin  French  roll. —  7.  A 
shuttle  used  in  tapestry-weaving.  A  separate 
shuttle  is  employed  for  each  color  of  which  the 
woof  is  composed. —  8.  A  tall  and  very  narrow 
wine-glass,  used  especially  for  sparkling  wines. 
Also  oaUed  flute-glass. 

For  elles  of  beere,  flutes  of  canary 
That  well  did  wash  downe  pastles-mary. 

Lovelace,  Lucasta  (1649). 

Dactylic  flute.  See  dactylic. — Nason  flute,  in  the  old- 
er organs,  a  stop  of  covered  pipes,  of  a  soft  and  delicate 
tone. — Nose-flute,  a  kind  of  flute  played  by  the  nose, 

.  used  among  the  South  Sea  islanders.  C.  W.  Stoddard. — 
Octave  flute,  oy  flauto  piccolo.    See  piccolo. 

ftute^  (flot),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  fluted,  ppr.  fluimg. 
[=  F.  flUter  =  Pr.  flautar  =  Pg.  frautar  (=  D. 
ftuiten  =  'LQ.floiten,fleiten  =  MJUQ.  floiten,  flou- 
ien = G.  floten  =  Dan .  fliijte) ;  from  the  noun,  hut 
the  verb  in  OF.  is  the  original  of  the  noun.  See 
flout\  the  earlier  form  of  flute^.']  I.  intrans. 
To  play  on  a  flute ;  produce  a  soft,  clear  note 
like  that  of  a  flute. 

To  him  who  sat  upon  the  rocks 
k\ii  fluted  to  the  morning  sea. 
Tennyson,  To  E.  L.,  on  his  Travels  in  Greece. 

The  birds  that  fluted  on  the  blossoming  bough. 

B.  Buchanan,  N.  A.  Kev.,  CXL.  463. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  play  or  sing  softly  and  clear- 
ly in  notes  resembling  those  of  a  flute. 

■  Knaves  are  men 
That  lute  and  flute  fantastic  tenderness. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  iv. 

2.  To  form  flutes  or  grooves  in,  as  in  a  ruffle. 
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flute-glasst   (flot'glas),  n. 
[=  Tl.fluit-glass;  us  flute^ 
+   glass. 'i    A  long  or  ta 
glass :  same  as  fluted,  8. 

Bring    two    flute-glasses,   and 
some  stools,  ho !    We'll  have  th 
ladies'  health. 

Dryden,  Sir  Martin  Mar-all. 

flutemouth  (flot'mouth),  n. 
A  fish  of  the  famUy  Mstii- 
lariidce;  a  pipe-fish. 

fl.utenist  (flo'ten-ist),  n.  [= 
G.  fl^tenist  ="Dan.  flqjten- 
ist;  equiv.  to  flutist,  q.  v.] 
A  flute-player;  a  flutist. 
[Rare.] 

These  village-known  cheeks  that 
in  country  listes 

Were  fencers'  men,  these  some- 
times flutenists, 

Beare  office  now. 
Sir  R.  Stapleton,  tr.  of  Juvenal, 
[iii.  42. 


The  cost  ot  fluting  one  of  the  columns  of  the  temples, 
as  calculated  by  Kangab^  from  the  entries,  was  400 
drachmae.  C.  T.  Newton,  Art  and  Archseol.,  p.  112. 

ftute^  (flot),  n.  [<  F.  fl'ite  =  Sp.  flauta,  a  store- 
shi^,  <  D.  fluit  (flwlt-sehvp),  Bw.flojt,  LG.  fleute, 
a  kind  of  three-masted  trading-vessel,  with  a 
narrow  stern;  ef.  D.  vlot,  a  raft,  float,  etc.: 
S&6  float,  n.']  A  long  vessel  or  boat,  with  flat 
ribs  or  floor-timbers,  round  behind  and  swell- 
ing in  the  middle. 

I  assumed  the  responsibility  ofsending  thither  two  jZ«ies 
(small  vessels),  which  crossed  the  bar  with  sails  set. 

Oayarr4,  Hist.  Louisiana,  I.  279. 

Armed  In  flute  or  en  flflte,  a  phrase  formerly  applied 
to  a  vessel  only  partially  armed. 

flftte-i-bec  (fliit'a-bek');  n.  [F. :  flUte,  flute ;  a, 
with ;  6ec,  beak.]  A  kind  of  direct  flute.  See 
flute\  1. 

flute-bird  (flot'bferd),  n.  A  name  of  the  piping 
crow,  Gymnorhina  Ubicen. 

flute-bit  (fiot'bit),  n.  A  bit  used  for  piercing 
holes  in  hard  woods,  such  as  those  of  which 
flutes  are  made.    See  })it\  5. 

fluted  (flo'ted),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  flute\  v.  «.]  1. 
InmMic,  fine;  clear  and  mellow;  flute-like:  as, 
fluted  notes. — 2.  Grooved;  furrowed;  orna- 
mented or  characterized  by  a  series  of  flutes : 
as,  aflMted  column ;  a  fluted  ruffle. 

It  fluted  with  as  many  as  the  Ionic,  half  as  deep  as  large. 
Evelyn,  Architects  and  Architecture. 

Specifically— (a)  In  entom.,  having  parallel  grooves  or 
depressions  running  in  a  longitudinal  direction.  (6)  In 
ormor,  ornamented  with  ridges,  corrugations,  and  the  like, 
which  in  some  cases  added  also  to  the  utility  of  the  piece 
as  giving  greater  strength.  Suits  of  armor  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  both  Italian  and  German,  are  often  rich- 
ly fluted.  See  cut  in  next  column.— Fluted  drill.  See 
™^'l.— Fluted  scale,  in  entmn.,  same  as  cushion-ecale. — 
fluted  spectrum,  in  optics.    See  spectrum. 


Fluted  Dossi&re  or  Back- 

Biece.      { From    VioUet-le- 
luc's  "IDict.  du  Mobilier 
fran9ais." ) 

flute-player  (flot'pla"6r),  n-  1.  A  player  or 
performer  upon  the  flute ;  a  flutist. 

This  eminent  contrapuntist  [Kuhlau]  devoted  nearly  the 
whole  of  his  short  life  to  Flute  compositions.  ...  An 
amaXtxiT  flute-player  of  position  employed  him  constantly 
and  liberally  in  writing  them.      Grave,  Diet.  Music,  I.  637. 

2.  A  South  American  wren  of  the  genus  Cypho- 
rinus,  as  C.  cantans :  so  called  from  its  note. 
fluter  (flo'ter),  n.    l<flute^  +  -ej-1.   Cf./oMte»-l.] 

1.  One  who  plays  on  the  flute ;  a  flute-player. 

At  Mr.  Debasty's,  I  saw,  in  a  gold  frame,  a  picture  of  a 

fluter  playing  on  his  flute,  which,  for  a  good  while,  I  took 

for  painting,  but  at  last  observed  it  was  a  piece'of  tapestry. 

Pepys,  Diary,  II.  399. 

2.  One  who  makes  grooves  or  flutes. 
flute-sbrike  (flot'shrik),  n.    A  shrike  of  the  ge- 
nus Laniarius,  as  L.  mthiopicus. 

flute-stop  (flot 'stop),  n.  [See  flmte^,  ».,  2.] 
Same  as  flue-stop. 

flutet,  n.     Same  as  galouhet. 

flute-work  (flot'wferk),  n.    Same  &s  flue-viorh. 

flutber  (fluTH'Sr),  n.     [Sc,  prob.  a  variation  of 

■  flutter,  q.  v.]  1.  Hurry;  bustle. —  2.  Confus- 
ing abundance. 

flutina  (flo-te'na),  TO.  [<  flute'^  +  4na^.  Cf. 
flauUno.^  A  musical  instrument  closely  resem- 
bling the  accordion. 

fluting  (flo'ting),  ji.  [Verbaln.  of/Mfei,  v.]  1. 
The  act  of  playing  on  the  flute,  or  the  sound 
made  by  suet  playing ;  a  flute-like  sound. 

Clearly  the  crystal  flutmgs  fall  and  float. 

E.  (?.  Roberts,  A  Secret  Song. 

2.  The  act  of  forming  a  groove  or  furrow. —  3. 
A  groove  or  furrow ;  fluted  work ;  a  flute :  as, 
the  flutmgs  of  a  column,  or  of  a  woman's  rufde. 

For  what  purpose  of  spite  or  interest  were  those  vast 
columns  —  in  the  very  fiutings  of  which  a  man  can  stand 
with  ease  — felled  like  forest  pines? 

J.  A.  Synwnds,  Italy  and  Greece,  p.  191. 

4.  One  of  the  longitudinal  channels  in  a  screw- 
tap  by  which  a  cutting  edge  is  given  to  the 
thread. 

fluting-cylinder  (flo'ting-siL'''in-der),  TO.  One  of 
a  pair  of  corrugated  oybiiders  used  in  the  flut- 
ing-machine. 

fluting-iron  (flo'- 
ting-i'em),  to.  A 
device  for  making 
flutes  in  a  fabric  or 
article  of  dress,  as 
a  ruffle. 

fluting-lathe  (flo'- 
ting-laTH),  n.  Same 
SbBfluting-machine,  2. 

fluting-machine  ^        ,  " 

(flo'ting-ma-shen"),  »■  1.  A  machine  for  crimp- 
ing or  corrugating  sheet-metal  by  bending  it 
between  corrugated  cylinders  called  fluting- 
cyUnders.—2.  A  wood-turnitig  machine  for 
forming  twisted,  spiral,  and  fluted  balusters, 
etc.  It  acts  as  a  lathe,  advancing  the  wood  under  re- 
volving cutters  while  giving  it  a  spiral  motion  or  rifled 
advance.    Also  called  fluting-lathe. 

fluting-plane  (flo'ting-plan),  to.  In  carp.,  a 
plane  used  in  grooving  flutes.  ,      .      . 

flxiting-scissors  (fl6'ting-sis"orz),  n.  pi  A  scis- 
sors-shaped implement  for  fluting  or  crimping 
linen,  etc.  it  has  small  cylindrioalflngers,  one  of  which 
is  hollow  to  hold  a  heated  iron.    ""       ■"" 


When  the  scissors  are 


Flutinff-scissore. 


fluttery 

closed,  this  heated  finger  forces  the  cloth  between  the 
two  other  fingers,  thus  forming  a  flute. 

flutist  (flo'tist),  n.  [=  F.  flutiste  —  Sp.  fla  u  tista 
=  Pg.  frautista  =  It.  flautista  =  Sw.  flojtist;  as 
flute^  +  -ist.2  A  performer  on  the  flute ;  a  flute- 
player. 

flfutter  (flut'fer),  v..  [<  M^.floteren,  flutter,  float, 
<  AS.  floterian,  flotoriaii,  flutter  (once  of  the 
heart,  otherwise  only  in  glosses),  flutter  or  fly 
before  (L.  prcevolare),  float  about  (L.fluctibus 
ferri),  appar.  a  freq.  verb  formed  fTomflotian, 
float,  fledtan  (pp.  *floten),  fleet,  float.  Cf .  LG. 
fluttern,  also  fluddern,  flutter,  as  a  bird.  Simi- 
lar words  of  different  origin  are  OD.  vlederen, 
vledderen  =  OHG.  fledaron,  MHG.  vledern,  vla- 
dern,  G.  fladern,  usually  flattern,  flutter,  =  D. 
fladderen,  hover,  E.  flatter'^,  flitter^,  etc. :  see 
flatter^,  flitter^,  flittermouse.l  I,  intrans.  1. 
To  float ;  undulate ;  fluctuate. 

There  contynued  suche  a  calme  that  we  made  right  lyt- 
ell  spede,  but  laye  and  flotred  in  the  see  right  werely  by 
reason  of  the  sayd  tedyous  calme. 

Sir  R.  Guylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  67. 

2.  To  move  up  and  down  or  to  and  fro  in  quick 
irregular  motions;  vibrate,  throb,  or  move 
about  rapidly  or  variably;  hover  or  waver  in 
quick  motion. 

The  old  Eagle  flutters  in  and  out, 
To  teach  his  yong  to  follow  him  about. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  i.  7. 
like  swallow's  tail,  in  shape  and  hue, 
Fluttered  the  streamer  glossy  blue. 

Scott,  Marmion,  i.  8. 

3.  To  be  in  agitation;  fluctuate  in  feeling;  be 
in  uncertainty;  hang  on  the  balance. 

How  long  we  fluttered  on  the  wings  of  doubtful  success. 
Howell,  Vocall  Forrest. 

4t.  To  be  frivolous  or  foppish ;  play  the  part 
of  a  beau  of  the  period;  fly  from  one  thing 
to  another. 

Wou'd  it  not  make  any  one  melancholy  to  see  you  go 
every  Day  fluttering  about  abroad,  whilst  I  must  stay  at 
home  like  a  poor  lonely  sullen  Bird  in  a  Cage? 

Wycherley,  Country  Wife,  iii.  1. 
No  rag,  no  scrap  of  all  the  beau  or  wit, 
That  once  so  fluttered,  and  that  once  so  writ. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  ii.  120. 

II.  trans.  1 .  To  move  in  quick  irregular  mo- 
tions ;  agitate ;  vibrate :  as,  a  bird  fl^^tterim,g  its 
wings. — 2.  To  cause  to  flutter;  disorder;  throw 
into  confusion. 

Like  an  eagle  in  a  dove-cote,  I 
Fluttered  your  Volscians  in  Corioli. 

Shale.,  Cor.,  v.  5. 
My  hopes  &reflutter'd  as  my  present  fortunes. 

Fletcher,  The  Pilgrim,  iv.  2. 

flutter  (flut'er),  TO.  [<  flutter,  v.]  1.  Quick  and 
irregular  motion,  as  of  wings ;  rapid  vibration, 
undulation,  or  pulsation :  as,  the  fl/utter  of  a  fan 
or  of  the  heart. 

Set  the  grave  councils  up  upon  their  shelves  again,  and 
string  them  hard,  lest  their  various  and  jangling  opinions 
put  their  leaves  into  &  flutter. 

Milton,  On  Def .  of  Humb.  itemonst. 

She  .  .  .  expressed  her  inmost  sensations  by-  the  butter- 
fly yiM((er  of  her  Fan.         Tr.  of  Uzarme's  The  Fan,  p.  60. 

2.  Agitation;  confusion;  confused  or  excited 
feeling  or  action. 

A  stately,  worthless  animal. 
That  plies  the  tongue,  and  wags  the  tail, 
All  flutter,  pride,  and  talk.         Pope,  Artemisia. 
There  is  no  doubt  their  talk  would  raise  a  flutter  in  a 
modern  tea-party. 

R.  L.  Stevenson,  Some  Gentlemen  in  Fiction. 

3.  A  flow  of  mingled  water  and  steam  from  the 
gage-cocks  of  a  steam-boiler.  This  occurs  in 
locomotives  when  the  boiler  primes,  or  works 
water  into  the  cylinders. 

To  use  a  phrase  employed  by  practical  men,  the  priming 
or  foaming  of  the  boiler  may  be  known  by  the  ^*  flutter  " 
of  the  gauge-cocks.  Forney,  Locomotive,  p.  487. 

flutterer  (flut'er-er),  re.  One  who  flutters;  one 
who  causes  something  to  flutter. 

Until  the  handkerchief  ^utierer  was  no  longer  seen. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXV.  588. 

flutteringly  (flut'er-ing-li),  adv.  In  a  fluttering 

manner. 
flutterment  (flut'er-ment),  «.      [(.flutter  + 

-ment.]    Same  sts  flatter,' 2.    [Local,  tJ.  S.] 

The'  wuz  a  consid'able  flutterment  in  the  neighbor- 
hoods. J.  C.  Harris,  Harper's  Mag.,  LXX.VI.  707. 

flutter-'wheel  (flut'6r-hwel),  m.  A  water-wheel 
of  moderate  size  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a 
chute :  so  called  from  its  rapid  motion. 
fluttery  (flut'6r-i),  a.  [<  ME.  flotery,  <  floteren, 
flutter.]  Fluttering;  wavering;  waving;  apt 
to  flutter. 

With  flotery  herd,  and  rugged  asshy  heeres  [hair). 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  I.  2025. 
A  hght  fluttery  material. 

J.  Hewitt,  Ancient  Armour,  I.  341. 


fluty 

fluty  (fle'ti),  a.  [<^Ktei  +  -3^i.]  Soft  and  clear 
in  tone,  like  a  flute. 

fluvial  (flo'vi-al),  a.  [=  F.  fluvial  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg. 
fluvial  =  It.fluviale,  <  h.fluvialis,  ifluvius,  OL. 
floyios,  a  river,  <  fluere,  flow:  see  j^werei.]  Re- 
lating or  pertaining  to  rivers :  as,  fluvial  wa- 
ters ;  fluvial  navigation  or  fisheries. 

The  United  States  happily  has  not  yet  experienced  such 
serious  Jluvial  iiTegularities  as  have  long  wasted  southern 
and  central  Europe.  The  Nation,  Dec.  6,  1883. 

Next  in  interest  to  the  Agonistic  types  of  Sicilian  Mints 
are  what  may  be  called  the  Fluvial  types,  under  which 
that  main  source  of  the  fertility  of  Sicily — Its  springs  and 
rivers  —  was  represented. 

C.  T.  Nevfton,  Art  and  Archjeol.,  p.  422. 


flUTialist  (flo'vi-al-lst),  n.  [<  fluvial  +  -isf] 
One  who  explains  geological  phenomena  by  the 
action  of  existing  streams. 

fiuviatic  (flo-vl-at'ik),  a.  [<  L.  fluviaticus,  < 
fluvius,  a  river:  Bee  fluvial.2  Pluvial;  fluvia- 
tile.     ntare.] 

fluviatlle  (flo' vi-a-tU),  a.  [=  F.  fluviatile  =  Pg. 
fluviaUl  =  It.  fluviatile,  <  L.  fluviatilis,  of  or 
belonging  to  a  river,  <  flv/mus,  a  river :  see  flu- 
vial.'] Of  riverine  natiire;  growing  in  or  near 
fresh  water;  produced  by  river  action;  fluvial: 
as,  fluviatile  species  or  deposits. 

A  lake  is  the  landscape's  most  beautiful  and  expressive 
feature.  It  is  earth's  eye.  .  .  .  The  Jlumatiie  trees  next 
the  shore  are  the  slender  eyelashes  which  fringe  it, 

Thfyreau,  Walaen,  p.  202. 
The  river  is,  itself,  a  powerful  agent  of  direct  denuda- 
tion — yiMuiame  denudation^as  it  is  sometimes  termed. 
Huxley,  Physiography,  p.  135. 

Fluviatilidse  (flo"vi-a-til'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Ij.  fluviatilis  +  -idee.]  A  family  of  fresh-water 
or  river  sponges,  distinguished  from  the  Lacus- 
tridm  by  the  birotulate  shape  of  the  skeletal 
spicules. 

Fliivicola  (flo-vik'o-la),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  fluvius, 
a  river,  +  eolere,  inhabit.]  1.  The  typical  ge- 
nus of  watercaps  of  the  subfamily  FluvicoUntB, 


Watercap  {Fluvicola  climacura). 

established  by  Swainson  in  1827.  F.  climacura 
and  F.  pica  are  characteristic  examples.  The 
plumage  is  black  and  white.  The  birds  inhabit  the  pam- 
pas and  other  open  places,  generally  in  the  vicinity  of 
water. 
2.  A  genus  of  crustaceans. 

Fluvicolinse  (fl5-vik-o-li'ne),  n.  pi.  [NX.,  < 
Fluvicola  +  4»(8.]  A  subfamily  of  South 
American  clamatorial  tyrant  flycatchers,  of 
the  family  Tyrannidce,  taking  name  from  the 
genus  Fluvicola;  the  watercaps.  Also  called 
Alectrurince  and  TwniopterincB. 

fluvicoline  (flo-vik'o-lin),  a.  [As  Fluvicola  + 
-mel.]  Fluvial  or  fluviatile  ;  inhabiting  rivers, 
or  frequenting  their  banks ;  specifically,  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Flwvicolinw. 

fluviomanne  (flo'''vi-6-ma-ren'),  a.  [<  L.  flu- 
vius, a  river,  +  marirms,  of  the  sea :  see  fluvial 
and  tnarine.]  In  geol.,  an  epithet  applied  to 
such  deposits  as  have  been  formed  in  estuaries, 
or  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea  at  a  greater  or  less 
distance  from  the  embouchure,  by  rivers  bear- 
ing with  them  the  detritus  of  the  land. 

fluvioterrestrial  (flo'^vi-o-te-res'tri-al),  a.  [< 
L.  fluvius,  a  river,  -I-  terrestris,  of  the  earth :  see 
fluvial  and  terrestrial.]  Pertaining  to  the  land- 
surface  of  the  globe  and  its  fresh  waters;  not 
marine  or  maritime. 


.  areentirelyindependent  of  the 
Gill,  Proc.  Biol.  Soc,  1885,  II.  30. 


The  marine  realms 
Jluvio-terrestrial. 

flux  (flnks),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  flux,  also  flix  (see 
flix^),  a  flow,  flood  (of  the  tide,  and  in  medical 
senses),  <  OF.  flux,  F.  flux  =  Sp.  Pg.  fluxo  =  It. 
flusso,  <  L.  fluxus,  a  flow,  a  flowing,  <  fluere, 
pp.  fluxus,  flow:  see  fluent.  Cf.  fl,ush^  (in 
cards),  a  doublet  of  ^mx.]     I.  n.  1.  The  act  of 
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flowing ;  a  flowing,  as  of  a  fluid ;  flow  in  gen- 
eral, but  now  most  commonly  an  occasional 
flow ;  an  outpouring  or  effusion  of  anything. 

The  cause  of  the  extraordinary  swiftness  of  this  lake  is 
the  continuall  Jluxe  of  the  snow-water  descending  from 
those  mountaines.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  84. 

No  Jlux  and  reflux  of  thought,  half  meditative,  half  ca- 
pricious. De  Quincey,  Bhetoric. 

Hence — 3.  Continual  change ;  the  mode  of  be- 
ing of  that  which  is  instantaneous,  ceasing  to 
exist  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  exist.  This  is  spe- 
cifically termed  Heraclitan  Jlux,  from  the  doctrine  of  the 
ancient  Greek  philosopher  Heraclitus  that  there  is  no  be- 
ing or  permanence,  but  that  all  things  are  transitory  and 
fleeting. 

For  time  considered  in  itself  is  but  the  Jlux  of  that  very 
instant  wherein  the  motion  of  the  heaven  began. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  69. 

Certain  it  is  that  matter  is  in  a  perpetual  Jlux  and  never 
at  a  stay.  Bacon,  Vicissitude  of  Things  ("ed.  1887). 

All  things,  as  the  old  skeptics  said,  are  in  ceaseless yitja;; 
and  yet,  to  find  truth,  we  must  find  something  perma- 
nent. Leslie  Stephen,  Eng.  Thought,  i.  §  28. 

3.  In  pathol.,  a  morbid  or  abnormal  issue  or 
discharge  of  mattei',  as  blood,  mucus,  or  pus, 
from  any  mucous  surface  of  the  internal  ves- 
sels or  viscera :  as,  the  bloody  flux  (dysentery). 

It  bifel,  the  fadir  of  Publius  for  to  ligge  travelid  with 
feveres  and  dissenterie  or  flix. 

Wyclif,  Deeds  [Acts]  xxviii.  8  (Oxf.). 

The  next  year  [A.D.  987]  was  calamitous,  bringing  strange 
fluxes  upon  men,  and  murren  upon  Cattel. 

Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

4.  Matter  which  is  discharged  in  a  flux ;  de- 
fluxion ;  excrement. 

Civet  is  of  a  baser  birth  than  tar ;  the  very  uncleanly 
flux  of  a  cat.  Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  ill.  2. 

5.  A  flowing  together ;  concourse ;  confluence. 

Thus  misery  doth  part  the  flux  of  company. 

Shale,  As  you  Like  it,  ii.  1. 

6.  Fusion;  conversion  to  a  liquid  state  by  the 
operation  of  heat. —  7.  In  metal.,  any  sub- 
stance or  mixture  used  to  promote  the  fusion 
of  metals  or  minerals,  as  alkalis,  borax,  tar- 
tar, and  other  saline  matter,  or,  in  large  opera- 
tions, limestone  or  fluor-spar.  Alkaline  fluxes  are 
either  the  crude,  the  white,  or  the  black  flux.  When  tar- 
tar is  deflagrated  with  half  its  weight  of  niter,  a  mixture 
of  charcoal  and  carbonate  of  potash  remains,  which  is 
often  called  black  flux;  when  an  equal  weight  of  niter  is 
used,  the  whole  of  the  charcoal  is  burned  off,  and  carbo- 
nate of  potassium  remains,  which,  when  thus  procui'ed,  is 
called  white  flux. 

8.  In  math.,  a  vector  which  is  referred  to  a  unit 

of  area.— Bloody  flux,  dysentery.— Hepatic  flux,  bil- 
ious flux. 

Il.t  a.  Flowing;  changing;  inconstant;  va- 
riable. 

Our  argument  for  such  a  translation  is  the  flux  nature 
of  living  languages. 

Abp.  Newcome,  Eng.  Biblical  Trans.,  p.  233. 

flux  (fluks),  V.  [<  flux,  n.]  I.  trans.  If.  To 
flood;  overflow. 

Surely,  that  God  is  mercifull  that  will  admit  offences 
to  be  expiated  by  the  sigh  said  fluxed  eyes. 

Feltham,  Resolves,  i.  89. 

2.  In  med.,  to  cause  a  flux  or  evacuation  from; 
salivate;  purge. 

He  might  fashionably  and  genteelly  have  been  duelled 
OT  fluxed  into  another  world.        South,  Sermons,  II.  215. 

3t.  To  clear  or  clean  out  by  or  as  if  by  an 
evacuation;  relieve  by  purging,  literally  or 
figuratively. 

'Twas  he  that  gave  our  nation  purges, 
AnA  fluxed  the  House  of  many  a  burgess. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  II.  i.  362. 

4.  To  melt ;  fuse ;  make  fluid. 

One  part  of  mineral  alkali  will  fl/ux  two  of  siliceous 
earth  with  effervescence.  Eirwan. 

II.  intrans.  To  flow  or  change.     [Rare.] 

The  invading  waters  .  .  .  fluxing  along  the  wall  from 
below  the  road-bridge.    R.  J).  Blaekmore,  Lonia  Doone,  i. 

There  is  a  mystery  about  it  which  has  not  yet  been  pen- 
etrated—that monarchy  should  be  so  universal  and  inde- 
feasible in  the  East,  whUe  in  the  West  ithasbeenso  flux- 
ing and  unstable.  J.  Hadley,  Essays,  p.  366. 

flnxation  (fluk-sa'shon),  n.  [<  flux  +  -ation.] 
A  flowing  or  passing  away ;  flux. 

They  [the  Siamese]  believe  a  continual  y!«xa(Mm  and 
transmigration  of  souls  from  eternity. 

C.  Leslie,  Short  Method  with  Deists. 

fluxibility  (fluk-si-bil'i-ti),  n.  [=  Sp.  fluxiUli- 
dad  =  Pg.  fluxibilidade  =  It.  flussiUlitd,  <  ML. 
fluxibilita{t-)s,  <  fl/uxihilis,  fluxible:  see  fluxi- 
ile.]  The  quality  of  being  fluxible,  or  admit- 
ting of  flux  or  change ;  specifically,  the  quality 
of  being  fusible ;  fusibility. 
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For  the  fluxibility  of  human  nature  is  so  great  that  It 
is  no  wonder  if  errors  should  have  crept  in,  the  ways  be 
ing  so  many ;  but  it  is  a  great  wonder  of  God  that  none 
should  ever  creep  in.  Hamrmmd,  Works,  II.  693. 

fluxible  (fluk'si-bl),  a.  [=  OF.  fluxible  =  QSp! 
fluxible  =  Pg.  flweivel  =  It.  flussibile,  <  ML.  fluxi- 
bilis,  fluxible,  <  li.  fluxus,  pp.  ot  fluere,  flow :  see 
fl/uent,  flmx.]  Capable  of  undergoing  flux  or 
change ;  specifically,  fusible.  [Obsolete  in  fig- 
urative uses.] 

But  the  evening  deawes  cause  them  [pearls]  to  be  soft 

^^A  fluxible.  Holland,  tr.  of  Ammianus,  p.  238. 

Good  Education  and  acquisit  Wisdom  ought  to  correct 

the  fluxible  fault,  if  any  such  be,  of  our  watry  situation, 

Milton,  n-ee  Commonwealtlk 

fluxibleness  (fluk'si-bl-nes),  n.  Same  3.sflmi. 
bility.     [Rare.] 

fluxilet  (fluk'sU),  a.  [<  LL.  fluxilis,  fluid,  <  L. 
fluxus,T^p.otfluere,S.o'w:  see  fluent,  flua.']  Same 
as  fluxible. 

fluxilityt  (fluk-sU'i-ti),  -m  [<fl/uxile  +  -jiy.] 
Same  as  flitxibility. 

Our  experiments  seem  to  teach  that  the  supposed  aver- 
sion of  nature  to  a  vacuum  is  but  accidental,  or  in  conse- 
quence partly  of  the  weight  and  fluidity,  or  at  least  flvx- 
ility,  of  the  bodies  here  below.  Boyle,  Works,  I,  76. 

fluxing-bed  (fluk'sing-bed),  n.  In  the  manu- 
facture of  soda,  one  of  the  two  parts  into  which 
the  sole  of  the  furnace  is  divided.  It  is  lower 
than  the  other  part,  and  slightly  concave. 
fluxion  (fluk'shon),  n.  [<  P.  fluxion,  =  Sp.  flu- 
xion =  Pg.  fluxdo  =  It.  fl/ussioTie,  <  L.  flvxio{Vr), 
var.  of  fluoUo(n-),  a  flowing,  <  fluere,  pp.  flmrn, 
flow:  see  flu£nt,  fluctuate.]  1.  The  act  of  flow- 
ing; fluxation;  change. — 2.  That  which  flows; 
that  which  changes;  a  flux. 

Some  f  aine  that  these  should  be  the  cataracts  of  heauen, 
which  were  all  opened  at  Noe's  flood.  But  I  think  them 
rather  to  be  such  fluxions  and  eruptions  as  Aristotle,  in 
his  booke  de  Hundo,  saith  to  chance  in  the  sea. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  IL  ii.  21. 

And  this  is  wrought  the  rather,  by  means  of  those /Zux- 
ions  which  rest  upon  waters,  looking-glasses,  or  any  such 
mirrors  by  way  of  repercussion. 

HoUa/nd,  tr,  of  Plutarch,  p.  594. 
Speciflcally— (a)  In  nwd. :  (1)  An  abnormal  flow  or  deter- 
mination of  blood  or  other  humor  to  any  organ,  as  the 
brain ;  active  hyperemia.  (2)  A  catarrh,  (6)  The  running 
or  reduction  of  metals  to  a  fluid  state;  fusion,  Craig, 
(c)  Something,  as  an  indication,  which  constantly  varies. 
[Bare,] 

Less  to  be  counted  than  the  fluxions  of  sun-dials, 

De  Quincey. 

3.  In  math.,  the  rate  of  change  of  a  continuous- 
ly varying  quantity;  the  differential  coeflcient 
relatively  to  the  time,  a  fluxion  is  denoted  by  a  dot 
placed  over  the  symbol  of  the  fluent  or  variable.  This 
term  and  the  method  of  fluxions  (which  see,  below)  were 
invented  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

Fluxions  themselves  should  be  regarded  as  generally 
finite,  according  to  what  seems  to  have  been  the  ultimate 
view  of  Newton,  Sir  W.  R.  Hamilton. 

When  a  quantity  changes  from  time  to  time,  its  rate  of 
change  is  called  the  fluxwn  of  the  quantity. 

W.  K.  Clifford,  Lectures,  IL  16. 
Corresponding  fluxions,  rates  at  which  two  connect- 
ed quantities  may  change  together ;  simultaneous  differ- 
entials,— Fluent  of  a  fluxion.  See  j!weni,— Inverse 
method  of  fluxions,  the  method  of  treating  problems  of 
integration  by  means  of  fluxions,— Metbod  of  fluxions, 
Newton's  form  of  the  calculus,  hardly  distinguishable 
from  the  differential  calculus  of  Leibnitz,  It  makes  use 
of  the  conceptions  of  the  doctrine  of  limits  in  place  of  fic- 
titious infinitesimals  of  different  orders.  See  calcvlus, 
3,  differential,  and  limit.— Second  fluxion,  the  rate  of 
change  of  the  rate  of  change  of  a  variable  quantity;  the 
second  diflterential  coefHcient  relatively  to  the  time :  de- 
noted by  two  dots  over  the  symbol  of  the  fluent, 
fluxional  (fluk'shon-al),  a.     [<  fluxion  +  -flX] 

1.  Subject  to  flux'or  change ;  variable;  incon- 
stant.    [Rare.] 

The  merely  human,  the  temporary  and  fluxional. 

CoUndge. 

2.  In  math.,  pertaining  to  or  solved  by  the 
method  of  fluxions.— Huxlonal  or  fluxionary  cal- 
culus or  analysis,  the  method  of  fluxions  (which  see, 
under  fluxion). — Fluxional  eauation.    See  eqwitvm. 

fluxionary  (fluk'shon-a-n),  a.  [=  F.  flwckivr 
naire;  as  fluxion +^ry.']    Same  as  fluMonal. 

The  skill  with  which  detention  or  conscious  arrest  is 
given  to  the  evanescent,  external  projectiontowhat  is  in- 
ternal, outline  to  what  is  fluxionary,  and  body  to  what  Is 
vague  — all  this  depends  entirely  on  the  command  over 
language,  as  the  one  sole  means  of  embodying  ideas. 

De  Quincey,  Style,  iv. 

fluxionist  (fluk'shon-ist),  n.  [<  fluxion  +  -ist.] 
One  skilled  in  fluxions. 

Whether  an  algebraist,  fluetionist,  geometrician,  or  dem- 
onstrator of  any  kind  can  expect  indulgence  for  obscure 
principles  or  incorrect  reasonings.  „ 

Bp.  Berkeley,  Analyst,  Query  43, 

fluxion-structure    (fluk'shqn-struk'tar),   n. 

Same  as  flmidal  structure.    See  fluidal. 
fluxivet  (fluk'siv),  a.    [<  L.  flmus,  pp.  offlwre, 

flow,  +  -j«e.]    Plowing;  wanting  substance  or 

soUdity. 
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These  [letters]  ofteu  bathed  she  in  \ieTjluxive  eyes. 

Shak.,  Lover's  Complaint,  1.  60. 

There  arguments  are  as  Jluxive  as  liquor  spilt  upon  a 

table.  B.  Joneon,  Biscoveries. 

flux-spoon  (fluks'spSn),  n.  A  small  ladle  for 
dipping  up  a  sample  of  molten  metal  for  test- 
ing. 

fluxure  (fluk'g™))  »■  [<  L-  fliucura,  a  flowing, 
(.fluxus,  pp.  o^ fluere,  flow:  see^j«a;.]  1.  Tlie 
quality  of  being  fluid.  B.  Jonson. — 2.  A  flowing 
or  fluid  matter:  as,  Sifluicwre  from  a  wound. 

fluxweed  (fluks'wed),  n.  A  name  given  to  va- 
rious plants  used  as  remedies  for  dysentery. 

flyl  (fii),  V. ;  pret.  flew,  pp.  flown,  ppr.  flying. 
[Early  mod.  E.  also  flie,  flye  ;  <  ME.  fly  en,  flien, 
fligen,fleyen,fl€gen,  fleen,  fleon,  flon,  fleogen,  etc. 
(pret.  fleg,  fleh,  fl<eh,  flah,  flag,  fley,  fleiy,  fleyghe, 
fligh,  flew,  fluwe,  etc.,  pi.  flugen,  flogen,  flowett, 
fiwven,  flow,  etc.),  fly,  <  AS.  fl^dgan,  fliogan 
(pret.  fledg,  fledh,  pi.  flugon,  pp.  flogen),  fly, 
rarely  (by  confusion  with^edw)  flee,  =  OPries. 
fldaga,  1^  Fries,  flega  =  D.  vliegen  =MLGr.  vUgen, 
LG.  flegen  =  OHG.  flAiOgan,  MHG.  vUegen,  G. 
fliegen  =  loel.  fljuga  =  Norw.  fljuga  =  Sw.  flyga 
=  Dan.  flyve,  fly,  =  G-otli.  *fliugan,  inferred  from 
derived  factitive  flaugjan  in  comp.  us-flaugjan, 
drive  about,  lit.  cause  to  fly  about,  as  the  wind 
does  ligiit  substances.  The  common  Tout,  root 
is  *fiug,  the  word  being  quite  different  from^eei, 
AS.  fledn,  etc.,  Goth,  thliuhan,  Teut.  ■\/  *thluh, 
with  which,  however,  it  has  been  partly  con- 
fused from  the  AS.  period:  see  flee^.  Hence 
flyl,  n.,  fly^,  fledge  =  flidge  =  jUsli,  fluslfi  = 
ftg^,  onA.flay'^  =  So.  fley,fl^g.'\  I.  imtrans.  1. 
To  move  through  the  air  by  the  aid  of  wings, 
as  birds. 

And  teblest  f oule  of  flyght  is  that  fleegheth  or  swymmeth ; 

And  tliat  is  the  pelcok  and  the  pohenne ;  proude  riche  men 

thei  bitolcneth.  Piers  Plowman  (B),  xii.  239. 

Ye  wish  they  had  held  themselves  longer  in,  and  not  so 

dangerously  ^oiOTi  abroad  before  the  feathers  of  the  cause 

had  been  grown.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  Pref.,  viii. 

From  that  which  highest  ^w  to  that  which  lowest  crept. 

Drayton^  Polyolbion,  ii.  154. 

Ravens,  crows,  and  kites 

Fly  o'er  our  heads,  and  downward  look  on  us. 

Shak.,  J.  C,  V.  1. 

2.  To  pass  or  move  in  air  by  the  force  of  wind 
or  any  other  impulse :  as,  clouds  fly  before  the 
wind ;  a  ball^jes  from  a  cannon,  an  arrow  from 
a  bow;  the  explosion  made  the  gravel  jft^. 

As,  foro'd  from  wind-guns,  lead  itself  can  Jly, 
And  ponderous  slugs  cut  swiftly  through  the  sky. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  i.  181. 

Quick /lew  the  shuttle  from  her  arm  of  snow. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  161. 

Then  the  blue 
Bullets  Jlew, 
And  the  trooper-jackets  redden  at  the  touch  of  the  leaden 
Rifle-breath. 

G.  H.  McMaster,  Carmen  Bellicosum. 

3.  To  rise,  spring,  shoot,  or  be  cast  in  air,  as 
smoke,  sparks,  or  other  light  objects. 

His  falchion  on  a  flint  he  softly  smiteth, 
That  from  the  cold  stone  sparks  of  fire  do  Jly. 

Shak.,  lucrece,  1. 177. 
Their  [mai-tyrs*]  ashes  Jlew 
—  No  marble  tells  us  whither.   Cowper,  Task,  v.  726. 

4.  To  move  or  pass  with  swiftness  or  alacrity; 
go  rapidly  or  at  full  speed;  rush;  dart:  as,  to 
jly  to  the  relief  of  a  distressed  friend;  the  ship 
.^« before  the  wind;  recriminationsyZew  about. 

The  Sarazin,  sore  daunted  with  the  buffe, 
Snatcheth  his  sword,  and  fiercely  to  him  flies. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  ii.  17. 
Madam,  if  you  bid  me  go,  I  will  run ;  if  you  bid  me  run, 
111  fly(,iilea.a)  upon  your  errand.  Howell,  Letters,  ii.  65. 
Only  this  I  know,  that  Calms  are  very  frequent  there 
(near  the  line],  as  also  Tornadoes  and  sudden  Gusts,  in 
wMch  the  Winds  fiy  in  a  moment  quite  round  the  Com- 
pass. Dampier,  Voyages,  IL  iii.  25. 

Fool !  knave !  and  dunce ! 
Flew  back  and  forth,  like  strokes  of  pencil 
In  a  child's  Angers.        Lowell,  Oriental  Apologue. 

5.  To  depart  suddenly  or  swiftly ;  take  flight ; 
escape  J  flee:  as,  the  rogue  ha,s  flown;  his  for- 
tune wall  soon^. 

Mark  Antony  is  in  your  tents,  my  lord ! 
Fly  therefore,  noble  Cassius,  fly  far  off. 

Shak.,  J.  C,  V.  3. 

Wouldst  thou  then  be  free  from  envy  and  scorn,  from 
anger  and  strife,  fly  from  the  occasions  of  them. 

Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  I.  x. 

Where,  my  deluded  sense,  was  reason  flovm  ? 
Where  the  high  majesty  of  David's  throne? 

Prior,  Solomon,  ii. 

Heaven's  light  forever  shines,  earth's  shadows  yij/. 

Shelley,  Adonais,  Iii. 

6.  To  part  suddenly  or  with  violence ;  burst  or 
te  rent  into  fragments  or  shreds :  as,  the  bottle 
flew  into  a  thousand  pieces ;  the  sail  flmi  in  tat- 
ters. 
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Ihe  splinter'd  spear-shafts  crack  and  rty. 

Tennyson,  Sii'  Galahad. 
"  O  bubble  world, 
whose  colours  in  a  moment  break  and  fly!" 
Why,  who  said  that  7    I  know  not  —  true  enough ! 

Tennyson,  Queen  Mary,  v.  2. 
Overheated  steel  is  apt  to  fly  or  crack  in  hardening. 

Morgan,  Mining  Tools,  p.  56. 

7.  To  flutter ;  wave  or  play,  as  a  flag  in  the 
wind. 

High  in  the  air  Britannia's  standard  flies. 

Pope.  Windsor  Forest,  1.  110. 
Soon  as  soft  vernal  In-eezes  warm  the  slsy, 
Britannia's  colours  in  the  zephyrs  fly. 

Addison,  The  Campaign. 
White  sails  flying  on  the  yellow  sea. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 

8.  To  be  evanescent;  fade;  disappear:  said 
of  colors :  as,  that  color  is  sure  to  fly  when  the 
fabric  is  washed.  [CoUoq.] — 9.  To  hunt  with 
a  falcon ;  hawk. 

We'll  e'en  to  't  like  French  falconers,^!/  at  anything  we 
see.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  il.  2. 

A  flying  moor  (naut).  See  moorK— As  the  crow  flies. 
See  <:tom2._  Flying  adder.  Same  as  adder-fly.— Tiyias 
blister,  bridge,  buttress,  dustman,  Dutclmian,  etc. 
See  the  nouns.— Flying  00limin,in  Aer.,  abearing  repre- 
senting ashort  column  or  pillar  with  wings. — Flying  jib, 
sap,  etc.  See  the  nouns. — To  come  off  with  flying  col- 
ors, to  succeed  or  triumph ;  in  allusion  to  the  carrying  of 
unfurled  flags  by  troops.— To  fly  about  (««««.),  to  change 
direction  frequently:  said  of  the  wind. — To  fly  around. 
See  to  fly  round. — To  fly  at,  to  spring  or  rush  at  with 
hostile  intention :  as,  a  hen  flies  at  a  dog  or  a  cat ;  a  dog 
flies  at  a  man.— To  fly  at  the  brookt,  to  hunt  water-fowl 
with  hawks. 

Believe  me,  lords,  tai  flying  at  the  brook, 

I  saw  not  better  sport  these  seven  years'  day. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  VL,  ii.  1. 
To  fly  In  the  face  of.  (a)  To  insult.    (i>)  To  resist ;  set  at 
deflance ;  oppose  with  violence ;  act  in  direct  opposition  to. 
Fly  in  nature's  .^ace. 
But  how  if  nature  fly  in  my  face  first  ? 
Then  nature's  the  aggressor. 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar. 
Their  [men's]  Consciences  still /iy  in  their  faces,  and  re- 
buke them  sharply  for  their  sins. 

Stillingfleet,  Sermons,  I.  ii. 
To  fly  light,  to  sail,  as  a  ship,  with  but  little  cargo  or  bal- 
last.—  To  fly  off.    (a)  To  depart  suddenly ;  run  away. 
'Tis  a  poor  courage 
Flies  off  tor  one  repulse. 

Fletcher,  Wildgoose  Chase,  iv.  1. 
(&t)  To  revolt,    (c)  To  evaporate  or  volatilize. 

The  metallic  oxide  is  combined  with  a  volatile  acid,  like 
the  acetic,  which  flies  of  and  leaves  it  insoluble  in  the 
fibre.  O'Neill,  Dyeing  and  Calico  Printing,  p.  351. 

To  fly  off  the  handle,  to  go  beyond  bounds  in  speech  or 
action ;  be  carried  away  by  excitement  or  passion ;  break 
out  or  away  from  constraint  of  any  kind:  from  the  flying 
off  the  handle  of  a  loose  hammer-head  when  a  blow  is 
struck  with  it.    (CoUoq.,  U.  S.] 

When  I  used  to  tell  minister  this,  as  he  was  flying  of 
the  handle,  he'd  say,  Sam,  you're  as  correct  as  Euclid,  biit 
as  cold  and  dry. 

HalUmrton  (Sam  Slick),  Human  Nature,  p.  149. 

To  fly  on  {theat.),  to  move  on  side-scenes  quickly  in 
changing  a  scene  in  sight  of  the  audience.—  To  fly  open, 
to  open  suddeiUy  or  freely :  as,  the  doors  fl£w  open. 

TSo  door  but  flies  open  to  her,  her  presence  is  above  a 
charm.  B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Revels,  ii.  1. 

To  fly  out.  (a)  To  rush  or  dart  out.  (b)  To  break  out  in 
anger,  uproar,  or  license. 

They  [the  apostles]  never  fly  out  into  any  extravagant 
passion,  never  betray  any  weakness  or  fear. 

Stillingfleet,  Sermons,  L  ix. 

So  you  will  fly  out !  Can't  you  be  cool  like  me  ?  What 
the  devil  good  can  passion  do  ?  Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  ii.  1. 
To  fly  round  or  aroimd,  to  be  active  or  bustling ;  move 
briskly.    [CoUoq.,  V.  S.] 

Come,  gals,  fly  round,  and  let's  get  Mrs.  Clavers  some 
supper.  -^  ^^''''  Borne,  p.  18. 

Lawyer  Dean  he  flew  round  like  a  parched  pea  on  a 
shovel.  H.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  44. 

To  fly  upon,  (a)  To  pounce  upon  ;  seize. 

And  the  people /ew  upon  the  spoil.  1  Sam.  xiv.  32. 

(6)  To  assail;  abuse. 

David  sent  messengers  out  of  the  wilderness  to  salute 
our  master :  and  he  railed  on  them  [margin,  fl£w  upon 
them].  1  Sam.  xxv.  14. 

To  let  fly  («)  Absolutely,  to  make  an  attack  or  assault ; 
with  an  otSject,  to  discharge;  throw,  drive,  or  utter  with 
violence :  as,  to  let  fly  a  stone ;  he  let  fly  a  torrent  of  abuse. 

■WTiose  arrows  made  these  wounds?  speak,  or,  by  Dian, 

Without  distinction  riUei;?!/ at  ye  all! 

Fletcher,  Sea  Voyage,  u.  2. 

They,  therefore,  in  angry  manner,  let  fiy  at  them  again, 
counting  them  as  bad  as  the  men  in  the  cage. 

Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  p.  156. 
(b)  Naut,  to  let  go  suddenly  :  as,  let  fly  the  sheete.-To 
make  the  feathers  (or  fur)  fly,  to  make  an  effective  as- 
sault or  attack ;  produce  great  confusion,  disturbance,  or 
damage  by  a  vigorous  onslaught,  as  with  tongue  or  pen, 
or  by  physical  f  OTce  :  in  allusion  to  the  flying  of  a  bird  s 
feathers  or  of  an  animal's  fur  when  struck  by  shot. 

II  trans.  1.  To  cause  to  move  through  or 
float  in  the  air :  as,  to  fly  carrier-pigeons ;  to 
fly  a  flag  or  a  kite. 
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lie  make  a  match  with  you ;  lueete  me  to  morrow 
At  Chevy-Chase;  lie  Jlye  my  Hawke  with  yours. 

T.  Heywood,  Woman  Killed  with  Kindness. 

2t.  To  attack  by  the  flight  of  a  falcon  or  hawk ; 
fly  at. 

If  a  man  can  tame  this  monster,  and  bring  her  to  feed 
at  the  liand,  and  govern  her,  and  with  lier  Jly  other  ra- 
vening fowl  and  kill  them,  it  is  somewhat  worth. 

Bacon,  fragment  of  an  Essay  on  Fame  (ed.  1887). 

Fly  everything  you  see  to  the  mark,  and  censure  it 
freely.  B.  Jonson,  Magnetick  Lady,  Ind. 

The  Parliament  flying  upon  several  Men,  and  then  let- 
ting them  alone,  does  as  a  Hawk  that  Jlyes  a  Covey  of 
Partridges.  Seidell,  Table-Talk,  p.  80. 

3,  To  flee  from;  shun;  avoid  as  by  flight;  get 
away  from:  as,  to  Jly  the  sight  of  one  we  hate. 

This  is  not  well,  rash  and  unbridled  boy, 
To  Jly  the  favours  of  so  good  a  king. 

5Aa/f.,  All's  "Well,  iii.  2. 
Costly  Apparel  let  the  Fair  One  Jly. 

Congreve,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Art  of  Love. 
To  fly  out  of  the  hood,  in  falconry,  to  unhood  and  slip 
when  the  quarry  is  in  sight. 

Falcons  or  long- winged  hawks  are  either  Jlovm  out  of  the 
hood,  .  .  .  orthey  are  made  to  wait  on  till  game  is  flushed. 

Encyc.  BHt,  IX.  9. 
To  fly  the  klte^  to  obtain  money  on  notes  or  accommoda- 
tion bills :  in  allusion  to  keeping  such  paper  flj'ing  about  as 
children  do  a  kite.    [Commercial  slang.]  — To  fly  the  red 
flag,  to  spout  blood,  as  a  whale. 
flyl  (fli),  n.'j  pi.  Jiies  (fliz).     [In  def.  1,  <  ME. 
JlyCj  <  AS.  J^ge,  flight,  <  fledgan  (pp.  flogen), 
fly;  in  other  senses  from  the  modern  verb: 
Bee  fl/y'^f  v.]     1.  The  act  of  flying,  or  passing 
through  the  air;  flight.     [Obsolete  or  rare.] 
The  Egle  is  frikest  f owle  in  Jlye, 
Ouer  all  fowles  to  wawe  hys  wenge. 

Holy  Mood  (ed.  Morris),  p.  221. 
'Twas  an  easy  Jly;  the  chariot  [a  car  borne  by  owls]  soon 
descended  upon  the  crest  of  a  hill. 

Disraeli,  Imperial  Marriage,  iii.  3. 

2.  A  state  of  flying:  in  the  j^rase  on  Hie  fly 
(which  see,  below). — 3.  Something  having  a 
rapid  or  flying  motion,  or  some  relation  to  such 
motion,  (a)  In  inech. :  (1)  An  airangement  of  vanes  on 
a  revolving  axis  to  regulate  the  motjon  of  clockwork  by 
the  impact  of  the  vanes  against  the  air ;  a  fanner :  now 
chiefly  used  in  musical  boxes  and  the  striking  parts  of 
clock-machinery.  (2)  Some  contrivance  for  regulating 
the  motion  of  machinery,  as  a  fly-wheel,  or  cross-arms 
loaded  at  the  ends  with  heavy  weights,  and  placed  at  right 
angles  to  the  axis  of  a  windlass,  jack,  or  the  like.  See 
Jly-wheel.  Also  caWedi.  Jly-governor.  (6)  In  printing,  a  con- 
trivance for  receiving  and  delivering  separately  printed 
sheets  as  they  are  printed  on  a  press.  The  common  form 
is  an  open  framework  of  rods  of  wood,  swinging  in  a 
quarter-circle  on  a  rocking  shaft,  at  the  tail  of  a  print- 
ing-press. Also  called  Jlier.  (c)  In  weaving,  a  shuttle  with 
wheels  driven  through  the  shed  by  a  blow  or  jerk,  id)  In 
knitting-machines,  a  piece  for  holding  the  needle  in  posi- 
tion while  passing  through  a  new  loop.  Also  called  a  latch. 
(e)  In  a  spinning-frame,  one  of  the  arms  that  revolve  round 
the  bobbin  and  twist  the  yarn  as  it  is  wound  upon  it.  See 
Jlier,  4  (6).  (/)  That  part  of  a  vane  which  points  and  shows 
which  way  the  wind  blows,  (g)  In  base-ball  and  cricket,  a 
ball  knocked  or  thrown  high  in  the  air.  (ft)  (1)  The  extent 
of  an  ensign,  flag,  or  pendant  from  the  staff  to  the  waving 
end,  or,  in  a  banner  hanging  from  a  cross-yard,  the  length 
vertically  from  the  yard  downward.  (2)  The  outer  or  loose 
flying  end  in  general,  as  distinguished  from  the  pai't  near 
the  mast  or  yard. 

The  part  of  a  flag  furthest  from  the  point  of  suspension 
is  called  the  Jly.  Encyc.  BHt.,  IX.  278. 

4.  pi.  In  a  theater,  the  large  space  above  the  pro- 
scenium, extending  over  the  whole  of  the  stage, 
and  including  the  borders,  border-lights,  many 
ropes,  cleats,  and  pulleys,  the  beams  to  which 
these  are  attached,  and  the  fly-galleries  on  either 
side  from  which  the  borders  and  drop-scenes 
are  handled. —  5.  A  piece  of  canvas  drawn  over 
the  ridge-pole  of  a  tent,  doubling  the  thickness 
of  the  roof,  but  not  in  contact  with  it  except 
at  the  ridge-pole. — 6.  The  flap  or  door  of  a 
tent. 

Two  or  three  Indians  approached,  peered  through  the 
jly,  and  then  came  in.  The  Century,  XXV.  195. 

7.  A  strip  of  material  sewed  to  a  garment,  but 
differing  from  a  flounce  in  beiug  drawn  straight 
without  gathering,  and  usually  serving  some 
purpose  other  than  mere  ornament.  Thus,  in 
some  coats  the  buttonholes  are  inserted  in  a  fly,  so  that 
the  buttons  do  not  show  when  the  coat  is  buttoned ;  some- 
times the  fly  is  sewed  on  beneath  the  buttonholes. 

8.  In  cotton-spinning  J  waste  cotton. — 9.  The 
hinged  board  which  covers  the  keys  of  a  piano 
or  an  organ  when  not  in  use. — Fly  of  the  mariners* 
compasst,  the  compass-cai-d. —  On  the  fly,  during  flight ; 
while  still  in  the  air ;  before  reaching  the  ground :  as,  to 
shoot  a  bird  on  the  Jly ;  to  catch  a  ball  on  the  jly. 

fly2  (fli),  n. ;  pi.,  except  in  sense  6,  flies  (fliz), 
[Early  mod.E.  also  flie,  flye;  <  WE.  flye,  flie,  flee, 
flejfley,fleij  flege,  fleoge,  ete^  <  AS.  fledge,  a  fly 
(L.  musca),  =  D.  vlieg  =  MLGr.  vlege,  L(jr.  flege  = 
OHG.  flioga,  MHG.  vliege,  G.  fliege,  also  (with 
umlaut)  OHGr.  fliuga,  MHGr.  flitige,  Gr.  fleuge  = 
(with  short  vowel)  Icel.  fluga  z=z  Sw.  fluga  = 
D^n.flue,  a  fly;  <  fledgan,  E.  fly^:  seefly^j  w,] 
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1.  In  popular  language,  a  flying  insect  of  any 
common  kind. 

Thou  wille  be  flayede  for  a  Jlye  that  one  [on]  thy  flesche 

lyghttes !  Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2441. 

There  came  a  grievous  swarm  of  flies  into  the  house  of 

Kiaraoh  .  .  .  and  into  all  the  land  of  Egypt.    Ex.  viii.  24. 

3.  In  entom.,  a,  two-wiuged  insect;  any  one  of 
the  order  Diptera,  and  especially  of  the  family 
MusddcB :  commonly  used  with  a  qualifying  or 
specific  term:  as,  the  house-^j/,  Musca  domes- 
tiea.    See  the  compounded  words. 

As  flies  to  wanton  boys  are  we  to  the  gods ; 

They  kill  us  for  their  sport.  Shak.,  Lear,  iv.  1. 

3.  A  fish-hook  dressed  with  silk,  tinsel,  feathers, 
or  other  material,  so  as  to  resemble  a  fly  or  other 
insect,  and  used  by  anglers  to  entice  fish. 
Is  it  not  an  art  to  deceive  a  Trout  with  an  artificial  Fly  ? 

/.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  36. 
Nor  is  it  yet  settled  that  by  imitating  the  natural  insect 
you  gain  any  advantage ;  one-half  the  most  skillful  fish- 
ermen assert  that  the  fly  .  .  .  need  resemble  nothing  on 
earth  or  in  the  waters  under  tlie  earth. 

R.  B.  Eoosemlt,  Game  Fish,  p.  266. 

4t.  A  familiar  spirit:  apparently  a  cant  term 
with  those  who  pretended  to  deal  in  magic  and 
similar  impostures. 

Brought  me  th'  intelligence  in  a  paper  here,  .  .  . 
I  have  my  flys  abroad. 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  iii.  2. 

Even  the  shape  of  a  fly  was  a  favourite  one  with  evil 
spirits,  so  much  so,  that  the  term  fly  was  a  popular  syno- 
nym for  a  familiar.         Thistleton  Dyer,  Eollt-Lore,  p.  64. 

5.  Figuratively,  an  insignificant  thing;  a  thing 
of  no  value. 

The  ground  and  foundation  of  faith  without  which  had 
ready  before,  al  the  spiritual  cumfort  that  any  man  may 
speake  of ,  can  neuer  auaile  a  flie. 

Sir  T.  Mare,  Cumfort  against  Tribulation  (1673),  fol.  7. 

6.  PI. /ys  (fliz).  [Usually  referred  directly  to 
the  verb ^2/1,  and  defined  as  "a  li^ht  carriage 
formed  for  rapid  motion  " ;  but  this  is  not  borne 
out  by  the  first  use  of  the  name  (see  first  extract) . 
The  name  seems  to  have  been  a  fanciful  appli- 
cation of  fly"^,  an  insect.]  A  kind  of  quick-run- 
ning carriage ;  a' light  vehicle  for  passengers ;  a 
hackney-coach. 

A  nouvelle  kind  of  four-wheeled  vehicles  drawn  by  a 

man  and  an  assistant ;  .  .  .  they  are  denominated  flys, 

a  name  first  given  by  a  gentleman  at  the  Pavilion  [at 

Brighton,  England]  upon  their  first  introduction  in  1816. 

Wright's  Brighton  Ambulator,  1818.    (fiavies.) 

When  tlie  poor,  old,  broken-down  fly  drove  up,  and  the 
portmanteausjwere  talcen  down,  .  .  .  the  two  timid  youn» 
people  stepped  out  of  the  mouldy  old  carriage. 

Mrs.  Oliphantf  Poor  Gentleman,  xviii. 
Bema  fly,  a  species  of  Trypeta  (which  see).— Black  fly, 
any  one  of  the  species  of  the  genus  Simulium,  some  of 
whicli  are  extraordinarily  abundant  in  the  northern  woods 
of  America,  and  cause  great  suffering  by  their  bites.— 
Camel-necked  flies.  See  camel-necked.— 'East  India 
fly,  a  species  of  vesicatory  fly,  much  larger  than  the  com- 
mon cantharis.—  Golden-eyed  fly,  any  tabanid  of  the  ge- 
nus Chrysops  (which  see).—  Green-headed  fly,  Tabanm 
lineola. — HeBSlan  fly,  a  destructive  insect,  (fecidomyia 
destructor,  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  during  the 
revolutionary  war  by  the  Hessian  troops,  and  now  the  most 
serious  enemy  of  wheat  in  America.  This  fly  is  a  small 
dusky  midge,  and  its  larva  is  a  yellowish  or  reddish  mag- 


Hessian  V\y  {Cecidomyia  destructor), 
a,  larva;  d,  pupa;  c,  infested  stalk  of  wheat. 

got.  There  are  two  broods  annually,  the  fli-st  laying  eggs 
in  April  or  May,  the  second  in  September.  The  remedies 
are  late  sowing,  or  sometimes  sowing  a  small  patch  early 
to  serve  as  a  trap,  pasturing  mth  sheep  in  November,  and 
sowing  hardy  varieties,  such  as  the  Underbill  Mediterra- 
nean wheat,  especially  the  Lancaster  variety.— Onion-fly, 
Anthomyia  ceparum,  the  larva  of  which  is  known  as  the 
onion-maggot.  See  jlntAomym.- Orange-lJelted  fly,  Ta- 
banus  cinctus. — Snelled  fly,  in  angling,  a  fly  fitted  on 
a  snell. — Spanish  fly,  the  blistering  fly.  See  Cantharis. 
—  Tail -fly,  in  anr/ling,  the  fly  at  the  end  of  the  leader.  See 
fly-line^.—  To  cast  the  fly.  See  casti.— To  rise  to  the 
fly,  to  be  attracted  by  an  artificial  fly  when  it  is  offered 
as  a  lure :  said  of  some  fishes,  in  contradistinction  to 
others  which  take  sunken  bait  only. — To  tie  a  fly,  to  dress 
a  hook  so  that  it  shall  resemble  a  fly.— White  fly.  (a)  The 
common  name  of  Bibio  albipennis  about  the  great  lakes 
of  the  United  States,  (b)  An  ephemerid ;  a  shad-fly,  May- 
fly, or  day-fly.  [Local,  XJ.  S.]  (See  !l[%o  cabbage-fly,  forest- 
fly,  hand-fly,  radish-fly,  robber-fly,  saw-fly,  stretcher-fly,  etc.) 
fly2  (fli),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  flied,  ppr.  flying.  [< 
fly^,  n.,  6.]    I.  trans.  To  convey  in  a  fly. 
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Tuesday,  Poole  flied  us  all  the  way  to  Sir  T.  Ackland's 
Somersetshire  seat.  Southey,  Letters,  HI.  478. 

II.  intrans.  To  travel  by  a  fly.    Davies. 

We  then  flied  to  Stogursey  just  to  see  the  Church. 

Southey,  Letters,  III.  478. 

fly3  (fli),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  flee;  another 
form  otfled.ge,  flidge,  flish,  flush^,  etc.,  through 
dial,  flig,  <  ME.  fligge,  flygge,  able  to  fly,  fledged 
(hence  able  to  shift  for  oneself,  knowing); 
ult.  <  fly\  V. :  see  fledge  and  fliislfi.'^  Know- 
ing ;  wide-awake ;  quick  to  take  one's  meaning 
or  intention :  as,  a  fly  young  man.    [Slang.] 

"Do  what  I  want,  and  I  will  pay  you  well."  ...  "I 
am  fly,"  says  Jo.  Dickens,  Bleak  House,  xvi. 

"  I  want  to  tell  you  that "  .  .  .  "Shut  up  I "  replied 

the  police  official,  "  you  are  too  fly.  I've  had  hundreds  of 
cases  like  yours."         Philadelphia  Times,  Aug.  16,  1883. 

fly*  (fli),  n:    See  vly. 

fly-agaric  (fli'a-gar'ik),  ».  A  species  of  mush- 
room, Agaricits  mitscariiis,  found  in  woods,  and 
having  a  bright-red  pileus  studded  with  pale 
warts,  while  the  stipe  and  gills  are  ivory-white. 
The  juice  is  a  strong  narcotic,  and  poisonous  if  taken 
to  excess.  It  is  employed  in  some  countries,  mixed  with 
the  juice  of  cranberries,  to  produce  intoxication,  and  an 
infusion  of  the  plant  is  largely  employed  as  a  poison  for 
flies,  whence  the  name.    Also  called  flybane. 

flyaway  (fli'a-wa"),  a.  [<  fly  away,  phr.] 
riighty;  restless;  fluttering:  as,  a  flyaway 
young  woman;  a ^j/ajuaj/ costume.     [CoUoq.] 

flyaway-grass  (fli'a-wa-gras),  «.  The  Agros- 
tis  scabra,  a  common  grass  of  North  America, 
with  a  very  loose,  light  panicle,  which  breaks 
off  at  maturity,  and  is  driven  to  great  distances 
before  the  wind.    Also  called  hair-grass. 

fly-bait  (fli'bat),  n.  A  natural  fly  used  as  bait, 
or  an  artificial  fly  serving  as  a  lure. 

flybane  (fli'ban),  n.     Same  as  fly-agaric. 

fly-bitten  (fli'bif'n),  a.  Marked  by  the  bites  of 
insects. 

fly-blister  (fli'blis"t6r),  n.  A  plaster  made  of 
cantharides. 

fly-block  (fli'blok),  n.     Naut.    See  llock^. 

flyblow  (fli' bio),  u.;  pp.  flyblown,  ppr.  flyblow- 
ing. [<  fly^,  «.,  +  blow''-;  first  in  the  p.  a..  Jly- 
blown^  1.  trans.  1.  To  make  flyblown;  taint 
with  or  as  if  with  flyblows :  chiefly  in  figurative 
uses. 

Can  claw  his  subtle  elbow,  or  with  a  buz 
Fly-blow  his  ears.  B.  Jonson,  Sejanus,  v.  10. 

I  am  unwilling  to  believe  that  he  designs  to  play  tricks, 
and  to  flyblow  my  words,  to  make  others  distaste  them. 

Stillingfleet. 

II.  intrans.  To  deposit  eggs  op.  meat  or  the 
like,  as  a  fly. 

So  morning  Insects,  that  in  muck  begun. 
Shine,  buz,  a-adi  flyblow  in  the  setting  sun. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  ii.  27. 

flyblow  (fli'blo),  n.  [<  flyblow, «.]  The  egg  of  a 
fly,  the  presence  of  whicid  in  numbers  on  meat, 
etc.,  makes  it  tainted  and  maggoty. 
flyblown  (fli'blon),  p.  a.  i<fly^,  n.,  +  blown^, 
pp.  of  blow^.  Hence  flyblow.^  Tainted  with 
flyblows;  hence,  spoiled;  impure. 

Him,  that  thou  magnifiest  with  all  these  titles, 
Stinking  and  fly-blown,  lies  here  at  our  feet. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  ly.  7. 

Such  a  light  as  putrefaction  breeds 

In  fly-blown  flesh,  whereon  the  maggot  feeds. 

Cowper,  Conversation,  1.  676. 

fly-board  (fli'bord),  n.  In  printing,  the  board 
on  which  the  printed  sheets  are  laid  by  the  fly. 

flyboat  (fli'bot),  «^  [Early  mod.  E.  also  flie- 
boat,  flibote;  at.  P.  flibote  =  Sp.  flibote,  fili- 
bote,  &.  flieboot,  <  D.  vlieboot,  flyboat.  The  E. 
term,  like  the  others,  is  usually  derived  from 
the  D.,  but  the  D.  term  does  not  appear  in 
Kilian  (1598),  and  the  formation,  which  should 
rather  be  *vUegboot,  is  unusual ;  the  D.  may  be 
from  the  E.  The  B.  word,  appar.  referring  to 
the  swiftness  of  the  boat,  <  fly'^,  v.,  +  boat,  may 
be  an  accom.  of  Icel.  fley,  a  kind  of  swift  ship 
(only  in  poetry,  but  the  comp.  fley-skip,  '  fly- 
ship,'  opposed  to  langslcip,  'long  ship,'  also  in 
prose ;  a  form  "fleybdtr  =  flyboat  does  not  oc- 
cur). For  the  supposed  connection  with  fili- 
buster, see  that  word.]  1.  A  large  flat-bot- 
tomed Dutch  vessel  with  a  high  stem,  of  a  kind 
chiefly  employed  in  the  coasting-trade,  having 
a  burden  of  from  400  to  600  tons. 

One  of  the  Flemings  flieboats  .  .  .  chanced  ...  to  be 
fired  and  blowen  vp  by  his  owne  powder. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  612. 

2.  A  light,  swift  sail-boat. 

Here's  such  a  companie  of  flibotes,  hulling  about  this 
galleasse  of  greatnesse,  that  there's  no  boarding  him. 

Marston,  Antonio  and  Mellida,  I.,  v.  1. 

3.  A  long,  narrow,  flat-bottomed  boat  used  for 
the  transportation  in  canals  and  rivers  of  goods 


Fly-book. 


fly-drill 

requiring  to  be  carefully  packed  and  kept  dry. 
Also  called  swift-boat,  [Great  Britain.]^ 
fly-book  (fli'biik),  n.  A  ease  in  the  form  of  a 
book  in  which 
to  keep  flshing- 
flies.  Ithasleaves 
of  Bristol-board  or 
other  stiff  inateri- 
ah  At  the  ends  of 
the  leaf  ai'e  small 
hooks  or  loops  to 
which  the  fish- 
hooks are  attaclied 
so  that  the  files 
may  be  carried 
without  bending 
the  gut. 

fly-boy  (fli'boi), 

n.   In  printing, 

a      boy      who 

seizes    printed 

sheets  as  they 

come  from  the  press,  and  lays  them  in  order. 
fly-brush  (fli'brush),  n.    A  long-handled  brush 

used  for  driving  away  flies.    It  is  often  made 

of  peacocks'  feathers. 

They  both  had  fallen  asleep  side  by  side  on  the  grass, 
and  the  abandoned  ^y-ftntsA  lay  full  across  his  face. 

The  Century,  XXXV.  946. 

fly-bug  (fli '  bug),  n.  A  winged  bug  or  heterop- 
terous  insect,  Beduvitis  personatus,  of  the  fam- 
ily BeduviidcB,  which  preys  upon  the  bedbug. 

fly-cap  (fli'kap),  n.  A  cap  or  head-dress  for- 
merly worn  by  elderly  women,  formed  like  two 
crescents  conjoined,  and,  by  means  of  wire, 
made  to  stand  out  from  the  cushion  on  whicli 
the  hair  was  dressed.  Its  name  seems  to  come 
from  the  resemblance  of  its  sides  to  wings. 

fly-case  (fli'kas),  n.  The  case  or  covering  of 
an  insect;  specifically,  the  anterior  wings  of 
beetles,  so  hardened  as  to  cover  the  whole  up- 
per part  of  the  body,  concealing  the  second  pair 
of  wings ;  the  elytra.    See  cut  under  Coleoptera. 

fly-caster  (fli'kas''''t6r),  n.  An  angler  who  casts 
flies,  or  uses  a  fly-rod;  a  fly-fisher. 

fly-casting  (fli'kas"ting),  «.  and  a.  I.  n.  The 
act  or  art  of  casting  the  fly  in  angling. 

II.  a.  Casting  the  fly,  as  in  angling ;  pertain- 
ing to  fly-fishing  in  general:  as,  a  fly-caslmg 
tournament. 

flycatcher  (fli'kaoh'''6r),  n.  1.  One  who  or  that 
which  catches  or  entraps  flies  or  other  winged 
insects. —  2.  Speciflcally,  a  bird  which  habitu- 
ally  pursues  and  captures  insects  on  the  wing. 
(a)  Any  species  of  the  old-world  family  Muscica/^a,  a 
large  group  of  oscine  passerine  birds  having  a  flattened 


Pied  Flycatcher  (Muscicapa  atricafilla). 

bill  garnished  with  rictal  bristles.  .The  species  and  genera 
are  very  numerous,  and  the  limits  of  the  family  are  not 
fixed.  Among  the  best-known  species  are  the  spotted  fly- 
catcher, Muscicapa  grisola,  and  the  pied  flycatcher,  3f. 
atricapilla.  (b)  Any  species  of  the  American  family  Ty- 
rannidoe,  a  group  of  non-osoine  passerine  birds  peculiar 
to  America ;  a  tyrant  or  tyrant-flycatcher,  of  which  there 
are  many  genera  and  several  hundred  species.  See,  for 
example,  Contopus,  Empidonax.  (e)  Some  bird  of  miuci- 
capine  or  tyrannine  affinities  or  of  fly-catching  habits,  like 
or  likened  to  either  of  the  foregoing,  as,  for  example,  a 
fly-catching  warbler  of  the  family  Mniotiltidts.  fie  word 
was  originally  used  with  great  latitude.— Crestefl  ny- 
catoher.  See  Myiarchus.—'DerToia.n  flycatcher,  see 
CerMan. -Fork-tailed  flycatcher.    See/ork-tatm. 

fly-catching  (fli'kach"ing),  a.  Catohmg  &es; 
habitually  pursuing  flies  upon  the  wing;  hav- 
ing the  characters  of  a  flycatcher. 

fly-clip  (fli'klip), «.  One  of  the 
leaves  of  a  fly-book.  See.^- 
boolc. 

fly-dressing  (fli'dres'lng),  n. 
The  act  or  art  of  manufactur- 
ing artificial  flies  and  of  mount- 
ing them  on  hooks  for  use  in 
angling. 

fly-drill  (fli'dril),  n.  A  drill  to 
which  a  steady  momentum  is 
imparted  by  means  of  a  fly-       _  ,   . 

wheel  having  a  reciprocating  motion  luce  thai 
of  the  balance-wheel  of  a  watch. 


Fly-dlUL 


fly-dung 

fly-dung  (fli'dung),  V.  t.  In  dyeing,  to  pass 
through  a  bath  of  strong  cow-dnng,  or,  as  is 
now  usual,  of  a  solution  of  silicate  of  soda,  of 
the  double  phosphate  of  soda  and  lime,  or  of 
arsenite  or  arseniate  of  soda,  in  order  to  get 
lid  of  the  flies  or  spots  due  to  irregular  dyeing: 
said  of  ^oods  dyed  with  madder. 

fly-dunging  (fli'dung"ing),  n.  In  dyeing,  the 
first  of  the  two  passages  of  a  fabric  through 
the  dunging  solution,  the  second  passage  being 
known  as  the  second  dimgmg.    See  fly-dwng. 

The  dunging  process  is  always  performed  twice :  the 
first  time  in  a  cistern  with  rollers ;  and  the  second,  in  a 
beck  similar  to  a  dye-beck,  washing  well  between.  The 
first  is  cSiWedL  fiy-dunging ;  the  other,  second  dunging. 

Ure,  Diet.,  1.  627. 

flyer,  n.    See  flier. 

fly-flnisher  (fli'fin'''ish-6r),  n.  In  pianoforte- 
making,  one  who  fits  up  and  places  in  position 
the  movable  parts  of  a  piano. 

fly-finishing  (fli'fin"ish-ing),  n.  In  pianoforte- 
making,  the  act  of  fitting  and  placing  in  posi- 
tion the  movable  parts  of  a  piano. 

fly-fisll  (fii'fish),  n.  A  scorpssndid  fish,  Seha- 
sticlithys  rhodocliloris,  with  moderate  scales, 
smooth  cranial  ridges,  and  pale  blotches  on  the 
sides,  surrounded  by  green  shades.  It  is  about 
a  foot  long,  and  is  found  in  deep  water  ofi£  the 
coast  of  California. 

fly-fisher  (ffi'fish"er),  n.  One  who  angles  with 
flies  as  lures. 

A  sly  allasion  to  the  colossal  catches  reported  by  ima- 
ginative ^y-^sAer*.  Th£  Critic^  April  3, 1886. 

fly-fishing  (fli'flsh"ing),  n.  The  art  or  prac- 
tice of  angling  for  fish  with  a  rod  and  natural 
or  artificial  flies  as  lures. 

Fly-fishing,  or  Ashing  at  the  top,  is,  as  I  said  before,  of 
two  sorts,  with  a  natural  and  living  fly,  or  with  an  arti- 
ficial and  made  fly.        Cotton,  in  Walton's  Angler,  ii.  241. 

fly-flap  (fli'flap),  n.  1.  Something  with  which 
to  drive  away  flies ;  a  fly-flapper. 

Kflu-fiap,  wherewith  to  chase  them  away  from  blowing 
of  meate,  fiabellum.  Withals,  Diet.  (ed.  1608),  p.  207. 

2.  A  kind  of  somersault.     See  the  extract. 

There  was  also  the  feat  of  turning  round  with  great  ra- 
pidity, alternately  bearing  upon  the  hands  and  feet,  de- 
nominated t\i&  jiy-fiap. 

Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  317. 

fly-flapper  (fli'flap"6r),  n.  1.  One  who  drives 
away  flies  by  means  of  a  fly-flap. —  3.  A  fly-flap. 
— 3.  One  who  turns  fly-flaps. 

fly-frame  (fli'fram), ».  1.  In prm^jngr, the  longer 
rods  on  three  sides  of  the  fly  of  a  printing- 
press,  which  give  the  smaller  rods  proper 
strength  and  stiffness. — 3.  In  plate-glass 
manvf.,  a  machine  for  grinding  smooth  any 
roughnesses  upon  the  surface  of  the  plates,  it 
consists  of  two  beds  of  stone  or  cast-iron  placed  a  short 
distance  apart,  with  a  pivoted  frame  with  two  arms  se- 
cured between  them,  and  oscillating  on  its  pivot.  The 
arms  carry  heavy  rubbing-plates,  each  being  secured  to 
its  arm  by  a  pin  traveling  in  a  slot  in  the  arm.  When  the 
machine  is  set  in  motion,  sand  and  water  are  applied  be- 
tween the  rubbing-plates  and  the  plates  of  glass,  which 
are  secured  upon  the  beds  by  plaster  of  Paris,  and  a  vigor- 
ous grinding  action  is  induced  upon  the  surface  of  the 
glass — Bobbin  and  fly-fi:ame.    See  hobWn,  ■ 

fly-fringe  (fli'frinj),  n.  A  trimming  for  wo- 
men's dresses  worn  toward  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  it  was  made  of  floss-silk,  the 
spreading  and  projecting  tassels  of  which  were  supposed 
to  resemble  flies. 

fly-gallery  (fli'gal"e-ri),  n.  One  of  several  gal- 
leries on  either  siie  of  the  flies  of  a  theater, 
varying  in  number  according  to  the  size  of  the 
house.  The  drop-scenes  and  borders  ai'e  worked 
from  the  fly-galleries. 

The  "fly-men"  who  work  the  drops  and  borders  are  at 
the  ropes  in  the  first  Jly-gallery.    Scribner's  Mag, ,  IV.  444. 

fly-governor  (fli'guv'''6r-nor),  n.  Same  aefly^ 
3  (a). 

ny-honeysuckle  (fli'hun'''i-suk-l),  n.  In  tot: 
(a)  A  plant,  Lonicera  Xylosteum.  (&)  A  name 
given  to  a  species  of  Halleria. 

fly-hook  (fli'hiik),  n.  A  fish-hook  to  which  is 
attached  an  artificial  fly  as  a  lure. 

flying  (fli'ing),  n.  [<  ME.  flyinge,  flyghynge, 
etc. ;  verbal  n.  otfly\  «).]  1.  The  act  of  mov- 
ing through  the  air  on  wings ;  flight. 

Some  [fowls]  are  of  ill  fiyghynge  for  heuynes  of  body  and 
for  thake  neste  es  noghte  ferre  fra  the  erthe. 

Hampole,  Prose  Treatises  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  8. 

2.  pi.  Loose  or  floating  waste  of  any  kind. 

It  [the  dynamo-machine]  should  not  be  exposed  to  dust 
ov  flyings,  Greer,  Diet,  of  Elect.,  p.  87. 

flying  (fli'ing),^.  a.    Swift^  equipped  for  swift 

motion:  as,  a,  flying T^axtj Fljring  army,  a  strong 

oodyof  cavalry  and  infantry,  which  is  always  in  motion  to 
cover  its  own  garrisons  or  to  keep  the  enemy  in  continual 
alarm.  Parrow.-~T\.yms  artillery,  camp,  column, 
etc.    See  the  nouns. 
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flying-cat  (ffl'ing-kat),  n.  1.  Same  as  fln/ing- 
lemur.—  2.  The  taguan  or  flying-sqtdrrel,  a  spe- 
cies of  the  rodent  genus  Pteromys.     [Rare.] 

flymg-dragon  (fli'ing -drag"on),  n.    See  drag- 

flying-feather  (fli'lng-feTH/'Sr),  n.  Same  as 
flignt-feather  (which  see,  uadev  feather). 

flying-fish  (fli'ing-fish), »,  Any  fish  which  can 
sustain  itself  or  make  a  flight  through  the  air 
by  means  of  enlarged  and  wing-like  pectoral 
nns.  Specifically —(a)  A  synentognathous  fish  of  the  fam- 
ily iiraoBhto  and  subfamily  EmaetinoB,  especially  of  the 
genus  Exocxetus,    (See  these  words.)    Nine  species  of  this 


California  Flying-fish  {Exoccetus  califomiensis), 

genus,  and  of  the  related  genera  Halocypselus  and  Farexo- 
ccetus,  have  been  taken  off  the  Atlantic  coast  of  North 
Amenca.  There  is  also  a  large  Californian  species,  E, 
cahformensis,  some  16  or  17  inches  long,  which  has  been 
observed  to  take  very  long  flights.    See  the  extract. 

The  fiying-fishes  proper,  forming  the  subfamily  of  Exo- 
coetines,  are  distinguished  [from  other  exoccetids]  by  the 
development  of  the  pectorals,  which  are  elongated  and 
capable  of  considerable  horizontal  extension,  so  that  the 
flsh  is  buoyed  up  in  the  air,  which  it  reaches  by  vigorous 
movements  of  its  stout  tail  and  caudal  fln.  .  .  .  The  spe- 
cies of  the  family  are  pelagic,  and  representatives  are  found 
in  almost  all  the  tropical  and  warm  seas.  They  associate 
together  in  schools  of  considerable  size.  The  aerial  flight 
is  not  strictly  entitled  to  the  name,  for  the  pectoral  flns 
arenot  used  in  active  progression,  but  are  simply  employed 
as  parachutes. . , .  The  fins  are  . . .  more  or  less  vibrated, 
but  it  is  rather  by  an  opposition  to  the  air  than  by  the  voli- 
tion of  the  animal.  Stand,  Nat.  Bist,  III.  175. 

(b)  The  fiying-gumard,  flying-robin,  or  bat-flsh,  an  acan- 
thopterygian  flsh  of  the  genus  Cephalacamthus  or  Daety- 
loptenis,  having  enlarged  pectoral  fins  divided  into  two 
parts,  and  also  able  to  take  short  flights  in  the  air.  They 
are  pelagic  like  the  others,  and  go  in  schools  in  warm  seas, 
though  the  best-known  species,  C.  or  D.  voUta/ns,  reaches 
a  high  latitude.  Some  are  from  12  to  18  inches  in  length, 
and  in  general  they  resemble  the  gurnards  (THglidce), 
but  differ  in  many  anatomical  details.  See  out  under 
Ba^tylopterus. 

flying-fox  (fli'ing-f  oks),  n.  A  large  frugivorous 
bat;  any  bat  of  the  family  Pteropodidw,  and 
especially  of  the  genus  Pteropus,  as  the  well- 


fly-line 

flying-gecko  (fli'ing-gek"o),  n.  A  kind  of  geek<t 
lizard,  Ptycliozoon  homalocepJialum,  which  has 
large  wing-like  expansions  of  sMn  on  the  head, 
trunk,  tail,  and  limbs,  acting  as  a  parachute  to 
sustain  the  animal  during  flying  leaps. 

flying-gurnard  (fli'ing-ger"nard),  n.  A  flying- 
fish  of  the  family  Cepkalaean'ihidce  or  Dactylop- 
teridoe.  Also  e&VL&diflying-roUn.  Seeflying-ftsh 
(&),  and  cut  under  JDactylopterus. 

flying-hook  (fli'ing-huk),  n.  The  upper  or  third 
hook  on  the  line  used  by  fishermen  in  catching 
whiting  and  other  small  fish.  fSouth  Carolina. 
U.  S.]  ' 

flying-lemur  (fli'ing-le"m6r),  n.  A  mammal  of 
the  oidev  InsecUvora  and  family  Oaleopithecidw. 
It  is  provided  with  an  extension  of  the  skin  like  a  parachute, 
by  means  of  which  it  makes  flying  leaps  from  tree  to  tree. 
Its  resemblance  to  a  lemur  is  such  that  it  was  formerly 
referred  to  the  order  Primates.  It  has,  however,  no  spe- 
cial affinities  with  the  lemurs.  Galeopithecus  volans  is  a 
common  species  of  Borneo,  Sumatra,  Malacca,  etc.  Also 
called  flying-eat.    See  cut  under  Oaleopitheaus. 

flying-lizard  (fii'ing-liz'ard),  n.  Any  lizard  of 
the  genus  Draco,  as  D.  volani. 

flying-machine  (fli'ing-ma-shen"),  n.  1.  A 
mechanism  designed  to  enable  its  user  to  fly 
or  float  through  the  air,  or  to  carry  one  or  more 
persons  through  the  air  by  the  use  of  steam, 
electricity,  or  other  motive  power.  Eeoent  experi- 
ments with  flying-machines  have  throw];i  much  light  on 
the  theory  of  aeronautics,  but  have  not  attained  satis- 
factory practical  results. 

3.  A  machine  designed  to  float  in  and  propel 
itself  through  the  air. 

flying-marmot  (fli'ing-mar'''mpt),  n.  A  tagnan 
or  large  flying-squirrel  of  the  genus  Pteromys. 
Goodrich. 

fljring-phalanger  (fli'ing-f  a-lan"jer),  n.  A  gen- 
eral popular  name  of  the  petaurists  or  flying 
marsupial  animals  of  the  family  Phalangistidce. 
They  have  a  parachute-like  fold  of  skin  along  the  sides  by 
which  they  are  enabled  to  take  flying  leaps  through  the 
air.  There  are  several  species  and  genera,  differing  much 
in  size  and  general  appearance,  some  being  no  larger  than 
a  mouse.  Also  c&XLed  acrobat  sud  flying-squirrel.  See  cut 
under  Acrobates. 

flying-robin  (fli'ing-rob'''in),  n.  The  flying- 
gurnard. 

flying-shot  (fli'ing-shot),  n.  1.  A  shot  fired  at 
an  object,  in  motion,  as  a  horseman,  or  a  ship 
under  sail,  etc. — 3.  A  marksman  who  fires  at 
an  object  in  motion.    Farrow. 

flying-squid  (fli'ing-skwid),  n.  A  sagittated 
calamary  or  sea-arrow ;  a  cephalopod  or  squid 
of  the  genus  Ommastreplies :  so  called  from 
having  two  large  lateral  fins,  which  enable  it 
to  leap  so  high  out  of  water  that  it  sometimes 
falls  on  the  deck  of  a  ship. 

flying-squirrel  (fli'ing-skwur"el)^  n.  A  squir- 
rel or  squirrel-like  animal  having  a  fold  of 
skin  like  a  parachute  along  each  side  of  the 
body,  by  means  of  which  it  is  enabled  to  make 
long  flying  leaps  through  the  air.  Specifloaliy— 
'a)  A  squirrel  proper,  a  rodent  mammal  of  the  family 
SciuHdx,  of  the  above  character.  The  smaller  species, 
of  which  several  inhabit  North  America  and  Europe,  be- 
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Flying-fox  {P/erofitis  Tnediiis). 

knownP.  rubricollis :  so  called  from  the  fox-like 
shape  of  the  head.  There  are  many  species, 
constituting  collectively  one  of  the  prime  divi- 
sions of  the  order  Chiroptera. 

The  terns  are  all  gone,  but  in  their  place  the  flying- 
foxes  flap  heavily  along  the  water. 

P.  Bobinson,  Under  the  Sun,  p.  88. 

flying-frog  (fli'ing-frog),  n.    A  batrachian  of 
Borneo,  of  the  genus  Ehacophorus  and  family 


Flying-frog  [Rhacophorus  marmoratus). 

BanidcE,  having  enormously  long  webbed  toes, 
enabling  it  to  sustain  a  kind  of  flight. 


American  Flying-squirrel  {Sciterofiterus  volucella). 

long  to  the  genus  Sdwopterus.  Such  are  S.  volucella, 
the  common  flying-squirrel  of  North  America,  6  or  7 
inches  long  without  the  tail,  with  large  black  eyes  and 
extremely  soft  fur,  and  the  similar  old-world  S.  volans. 
The  taguans  or  larger  fiying-squirrels  are  all  of  the  old 
world,  and  belong  to  the  genus  Pteromys  ;  they  are  some- 
times called  flying-marmots  and  flying-eats,  (b)  Same  as 
flying-phalanger. 

flying-torch  (fli'ing-t6rch),  n.  Milit.,  a  torch 
attached  to  a  long  staff  for  use  in  night  signal- 
ing.   Farrow. 

flying-watchman  (fli'ing-woch"man),  m.  The 
dor-beetle  or  dumbledor,  Geotrypes  stercora- 
rius.     [Local,  Bug.] 

fly-leaf  (fli'lef),  n.  A  blank  leaf  at  the  begin- 
ning or  end  of  a  book ;  the  blank  leaf  of  a  folded 
circular,  program,  or  the  like. 

fly-linei  (fli'lin),  n.  [<  fly^  +  Une^.']  The  route 
habitually  taken  by  a  bird  in  its  regular  migra- 
tion. 


fly-line 

One  oJ  the  fly-lines  of  this  species  [the  American  bittern] 
crosses  the  Bermuda  islands. 

H.  Seebohm,  British  Birds,  II.  506. 

fly-line2  (fli'lin),  n.  [<  fly^  +  line'2.'\  A  line 
used  for  angling  with  an  artificial  fly.  it  is 
usually  a  long  line  of  silk  or  liuen  terminating  in  a  length 
of  silltworm  gut,  called  a  leader,  at  the  extremity  of  which 
is  the  tail-fly.  Other  flies,  called  droppers,  are  attached 
to  the  leader  hy  snells  or  snoods. 

Thirty  yards  of  waterproofed  and  polished  fly-lin^  of 
braided  silk.  The  Century,  XXVI.  378. 

fly-maker  (fli'ma"k6r),  n.  One  who  ties  arti- 
ficial files  for  angling. 

A  certain  school  of  fly-makers  tie  on  the  wings,  or  more 
properly  the  wing,  last  of  all.   T.  Norris,  Art  of  Fly-making. 

flyman^  (fli'man), )!. ;  pi.  flymen  (-men).  [<.fly^, 
K.,  4,  +  man.']  One  who  works  the  ropes  in 
the  flies  of  a  theater. 

The  "grips"  shove  off  the  side-scenes,  the  fly-men  raise 
the  drops,  the  "  clearers  "  run  off  the  properties  and  set- 
pieces,  and  the  stage-carpenters  lower  the  bridges. 

Scribner's  Mag,,  IV.  445. 

flyman^  (fli'man), '«. ;  pl.^^raere  (-men).  [<.fly^, 
)!.,  6,  -1-  man.']'   One  who  drives  a  fly. 

fly-mixture  (fli'miks"tur),  n.  A  preparation, 
as  spirits  of  ammonia^bil,  and  tar,  rubbed  by 
anglers  upon  their  faces  and  hands  as  a  protec- 
tion from  flies,  mosquitoes,  etc. 

fly-net  (fli'net),  n.  [ME.  not  found ;  AS.  fl^dh- 
net  (=  OD.  vlieghen-net),  <  fledge,  a  fly,  -1-  net, 
a  net.]  1.  A  net  used  as  a  protection  against 
flies,  as  in  an  open  window  to  prevent  their  en- 
trance.— 2.  A  fringe  or  a  net  used  to  protect 
a  horse  from  flies. 

fly-nut  (fli'nut),  n.  A  nut  having  wings  which 
are  twisted  by  the  hand,  as  the  screw-nut  of  a 
hand-vise. 

fly-oil  (fli'oil),  n.  A  fly-mixture  in  which  oil 
is  a  chief  ingredient. 

fly-orchis  (fli'6r"kis),  re.  The  common  name  of 
Ophrys  muscifera,  from  the  resemblance  of  the 
flowers  to  flies. 

fly-paper  (fli'pa"p6r),  n.  Poisoned  paper  used 
for  killing  flies,  or  a  paper  with  an  adhesive 
coating  to  which  flies  adhere. 

fly-penning  (fli'pen"ing),  re.  A  mode  of  manur- 
ing land  by  folding  cattle  or  sheep  in  rotation 
over  different  parts  of  it. 

fly-poison  (fli'poi"z;n),  re.  1.  A  poisonous  sub- 
stance used  to  kill  flies. — 2.  In  l)Ot.,ihe  Amian- 
thium  musccetoxicum,  a  liliaeeous  plant  of  the 
eastern  part  of  the  United  States,  allied  to 
Yeratrwm..  It  has  a  single  tall  stem  bearing  a  dense 
raceme  of  white  flowers.  The  bulb,  when  pounded,  has 
been  used  as  a  poison  for  flies. 

fly-powder  (fli'pou"d6r),  n.  Any  powder  used 
to  kiU  flies,  usually  an  imperfect  oxid  of  arsenic 
formed  by  the  exposiu-e  of  native  arsenic  to  the 
air  and  mixed  with  sugar  and  water. 

fly-press  (fli'pres),  n.  A  press  for  embossing, 
die-stamping,  punching,  and  the  like,  furnished 
with  a  fly  or  flier.     Qee  flier,  4  {d). 

fly-rail  (fli'ral),  re.  A  movable  part  of  a  table 
which  supports  the  leaf. 

flyre,  v.  and  n.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  variant 
of jfleerl. 

fly-reed  (fll'red),  re.     In  weaving.     See  reedl. 

fly-rod  (fli'rod),  re.  A  rod  used  by  anglers  in  fly- 
fishing. Fly-rods  are  made  generally  in  three  pieceSj  the 
butt,  second  joint,  and  tip,  and  are  very  light  and  flexible. 
There  are  two  or  more  lings  on  each  joint ,  tlu-ough  which  the 
line  runs  from  the  tip  to  the  reel.  The  best  rods  have  butts 
made  of  bamboo  split  lengthwise  in  strips,  which  are  then 
glued  and  bound  together,  preserving  as  much  as  possible 
the  hard  enamel  or  outer  part,  the  softer  inner  substance 
being  cut  away.  The  second  joint  and  tip  are  made  of  the 
best  selected  lancewood.  In  size  the  best  trout-rods  are 
from  lOJ  to  Hi  feet  long,  and  weigh  from  8  to  10  ounces. 
The  reel  is  placed  behind  the  handle,  near  the  end  of  the 
butt.    Fly-rods  are  also  made  of  steel. 

flysch  (flish),  re.  [Swiss.]  In  geol.,  the  Swiss 
local  name  of  a  rock  of  importance  in  Alpine 
geology,  introduced  as  a  scientific  designation 
by  Studer  in  1827.  It  is  a  sandstone  formation  of  great 
thickness,  extending  through  the  Alps  along  their  north- 
ern slope  from  the  southwestern  extremity  of  Switzerland 
to  Vienna,  where  it  is  also  known  as  the  "Vienna  sand- 
stone." The  fossils  which  this  formation  contains  are 
chiefly  fucoids,  of  little  value  for  determining  the  geo- 
logical age  of  the  rock,  which,  however,  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  Eocene  Tertiary ;  but  the  lower  portion  of 
the  flysch  in  its  eastern  extension  is  referred  to  the  Creta- 
ceous. 

fly-sheet  (fli'shet),  re.  A  loose  sheet  of  paper 
forming  a  single  leaf,  as  one  on  which  a  hand- 
bill or  broadside  is  printed. 

Having  been  printed  on  a  fly-sheet  at  Kottweil  in  the 
same  province  in  1747.  The  American,  XII.  154. 

fly-shuttle  (fli'shufl),  n.  A  shuttle  with  wheels 
propelled  by  a  cord  and  driver. 

fly-slowt  (fli'slo),  a.  [An  adj.  use  of  the  phrase 
fly  slow  (see  def.) ;  explainable,  if  genuine,  as  a 
Shaksperian  caprice.]      Moving  slowly.    [This 
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reading  occurs  only  in  one  of  the  folio  editions  of  Shak- 
spere  and  some  modern  ones ;  the  others  have  sly  slow.  The 
change  probably  arose  from  a  printer's  mistake  of  the  old 
long  s  for/.] 

The  fly-slow  hours  shall  not  determinate 
The  dateless  limit  of  thy  dear  exile. 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  i.  3. 

flysnapper(fli'snap"6r),n.  Inorreji/j.:  (a)Abird 
of  the  subfam- 


Flysnapper  {Phainopepla  nitens),  male. 


Specked  or  soiled 


iiy     .   _ 

and  of  the  ge- 
nus Myiagra, 
or  Terpsipkone, 
etc.  (6)  A  shin- 
ing-black crest- 
ed fly-catching 
bird,  Phainope- 
pla  nitens,  of 
the  southwest- 
em  United 
States.  It  is  about 
7i  inches  long,  and 
has  a  large  white 
area  on  each  wing. 
It  is  commonly  re- 
ferred to  the  Myi- 
adestincB. 

fly-speck  (fli'- 
spek),  n.  An 
exerementi- 
tious  stain 

made  by  an  in- 
sect, chiefly  by 
the  common 
house-fly. 

fly-specked  (fli'spekt),  a. 
with  fly-dung. 

The  lawyers  of  the  circuit  took  their  seats  at  the  break- 
fast-table in  the  meagerly  furnished,  fly-specked  dining- 
room  of  the  tavern.         E.  Eggleston,  The  Graysons,  xxv. 

fly-tackle  (fli'tak'^l),  n. ,  The  implements  used 
in  fly-fishing,  including  rod,  line,  flies,  etc. 

flytail  (fli'tal),  re.  A  small  gill-net  without 
sinkers,  formerly  used  for  catching  perch  and 
other  small  fish.     [North  Carolina,  U.  S.] 

fly-taker  (fli'ta"k6r),  re.  In  angling,  any  fish 
that  will  take  the  fly. 

flyte,  i>.  and  re.     See  flite. 

fly-tent  (fli'tent),  re.   A  tent  protected  from  rain 

or  heat  by  an  additional  covering  of  canvas 

stretched  from  the  ridge-pole  and  forming  a 

separate  roof.     Seej%i,  re.,  5. 

He  [Gen.  Sherman]  sleeps  in  a  fly-tent,  like  the  rest  of  us. 

Q.  W.  Nichols,  The  Great  March,  p.  130. 

fly-tier  (fli'ti'^fer),  re.  One  who  ties  fishing-fiies 
on  hooks ;  a  fly-dresser ;  a  maker  of  artificial 
flies  for  anglers. 

fly-tip  (fli'tip),  re.  The  extreme  end,  joint,  or 
tip  of  a  fly-rod ;  the  tip,  as  distinguished  from 
the  second  joint  and  the  butt. 

fly-trap  (fli'trap),  n.  1.  A  trap  to  catch  flies. 
—  2.  In  bot.,  the  Apocynum  androscemifolium, 
which  captures  insects  by  means  of  its  irrita- 
ble throat-appendages Venus's  fly-trap,  the  Di- 

oncea  viuscipula.    See  Ditfntea. 

fly-up-the-creek  (fli'up-the-krek'),  n.  1.  A 
common  name  of  the  small  green  heron  of  the 
United  States,  Butorides  vireseens,  also  called 
shit&poJce,  clialic-Une,  and  little  green  heron. — 2. 
A  giddy,  capricious  person.     [Colloq.,  U.  S.] 

fly-water  (fii'-wk"tbr),  n.  A  solution  of  arsenic, 
decoction  of  quassia-bark,  or  the  like,  used  for 
killing  flies. 

fly-weevil  (fll'we'vl),  re.  The  common  grain- 
moth,  Geleehia  cerealella.     [Southern  U.  S.] 

fly-wheel  (fli'hwel),  re.  In  maeh.,  a  wheel  with 
a  heavy  rim  placed  on  the  revolving  shaft  of 
any  machinery  put  in  motion  by  an  irregular 
or  intermitting  force  or  meeting  with  an  irreg- 
ular or  intermittent  resistance,  for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  the  motion  equable  and  regular  by 
means  of  its  momentum. 

F.  M.    An  abbreviation  ot  flf  Id-marshal. 

fneset,  ■"■  »•     [ME.,  <  AS.  fnwsan  =  Icel.  fncesa, 
later  fnysa  =  Dan.  fnyse  =  Sw.  fnysa,  snort. 
a.  feeze'^.']     To  breathe  heavily;  snort;  snore. 
He  speketh  in  Ms  nose, 
And  fneseth  f aste. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Manciple's  Tale,  1.  62. 

fo^t,  re.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  foe. 

Fo2(fo),  re.  [Chinese.]  1.  Same  as  Foh^.— 2. 
In  Chinese  decorative  art,  a  dog-like  animal  rep- 
resented in  carvings,  porcelains,  etc.,  consid- 
ered as  the  guardian  of  the  Buddhist  temples, 
and  called  by  this  name  in  Europe  and  America 
when  occurring  in  Oriental  art  and  decoration. 
Also  called  the  Dog  Fa  and  the  Dog  of  Fo. 

F.  0.    An  abbreviation  of  field-offi^r. 

foal  (f 61),  re.  [<  ME.  fole,  foile,  <  AS.  /oZo,  m.,  = 
OPries.  folia,  NPries.  fole  =  MD.  volen,  u.  veu- 
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len  =  MLG.  volen  =  OHG.  folo,  MHG.  vol,  vole 
G.  foklen  =  Icel.  foli  =  Sw.  fdle  =  Dan.  fole  = 
Goth,  fula,  a  foal  (see  other  Teut.  forms  under 
the  deriv.  filly) ;  =  L.  puHus,  the  young  of  an 
animal,  a  foal,  but  particularly  of  fowls,  a 
chicken  (whence  ult.  E.  pullen,  pool^,  poult 
poultry, pullet,  q.  v.),  =  Gr.  TruAof,  a  young  ani- 
mal, particularly  a  foal  or  filly ;  cf .  Skt.  pota 
the  young  of  an  animal,  putra,  a  son.]  1.  The 
young  of  the  equine  genus  of  quadrupeds,  of 
either  sex ;  a  colt  or  a  flUy. 

Home  gede  to  stable : 
Thar  he  tok  his  gode/oie 
Also  blak  so  eny  cole. 

King  Horn(,K  E.  T.  S.),  1.  689. 
Behold,  thy  King  cometh  unto  thee :  he  is  just,  and  hav- 
ing salvation ;  lowly,  and  riding  upon  an  ass,  and  upon  a 
colt  the /oa!  of  an  ass.  Zech.  ix.  9. 

With  that  his  strong  dog,  of  no  dastard  kinde 
(Swift  as  ttiefoaies  conceived  by  the  winde), 
He  set  upon  the  wolfe. 

W.  Brovme,  Britannia's  Pastorals,  ii.  §  i. 

2.  In  coal-mining.    See  the  extract.    [Eng.] 
When  they  [boys]  reach  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  years, 

a  more  laborious  station  is  allotted  to  them.  They  then 
become  what  are  tei-med  lads  or  foals  ;  supplying  the  in-  ■ 
ferior  place  at  a  machine  called  a  tram. 

A.  Hunter,  Georgical  Essays,  II.  168. 

foal  (fol),  V.  [<  foal,  «.]  I.  trans.  To  bring 
forth,  as  a  colt  or  filly :  said  of  a  mare  or  a  she- 
ass. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  the  year 

of  the  great  eclipse,  the  celebrated  "Eclipse"  was /oaJed. 

S.  Dowell,  Taxes  in  England,  III.  263. 

II.  intrans.  To  bring  forth  young,  as  an  ani- 
mal of  the  horse  kind. 

Then  he  again,  by  way  of  irrision,  "yee  say  very  true 
indeed,  that  will  ye,  quoth  hee,  when  a  mule  shall  bring 
foorth  a  fole."  Afterwards  when  this  Galba  began  to  re- 
bell  and  aspire  unto  the  empire,  no  thing  hartened  him  in 
this  designe  of  his  so  much,  as  the  foling  of  a  mule. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Suetonius,  p.  212. 

foalfoot  (fol'fut),  re.  A  name  of  the  coltsfoot, 
Tussilago  Farfa/ra,  and  of  some  other  plants,  as 
the  asarabacea,  Asarum  Europwum:  so  called 
from  the  shape  of  their  leaves.    See  cut  under 

foal-teeth  (fol'teth),  re.  pi.  The  first  teeth  of 
horses,  which  they  shed  at  a  certain  age. 

foam  (f 6m),  re.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  fome ;  <  ME. 
fome,  foom,  <  AS.  fdm  =  LG.  fdm  =  OHG.  feim, 
MHG.  veim,  G.  fdm,  dial,  faum,  foam.  The  sup- 
posed connection  with  L.  spuma,  foam,  is  doubt- 
ful :  see  spu/me.']  1 .  An  aggregation  of  bubbles 
formed  on  the  surface  of  water  or  other  liquid 
by  violent  agitation  or  by  fermentation ;  froth ; 
spume:  as,  the  foam  of  breaking  waves;  the 
foam  of  the  mouth. 

She  whipped  her  steed,  she  spurred  her  steed, 
TiU  his  breast  was  all  a/oa«i. 

Sir  Boland  (Child's  Ballads,  I.  226). 
Look  how  two  hoars  ' 

Together  side  by  side,  their  threat'ning  tusks  do  whet. 
And  with  their  gnashing  teeth  their  angry  fome  do  bite, 
Whilst  still  they  should'ring  seek  each  othere  where  to 
smite.  Drayton,  Polyolbion,  xii.  326. 

It  is  the  frequency  of  the  reflections  at  the  limiting  sur- 
faces of  air  and  water  that  renders /oam  opaque. 

Tyndall,  Light  and  Elect.,  p.  40. 

2t.  The  foaming  sea ;  a  foaming  wave. 

ffor  to  fare  on  the  fome  into  fer  londes. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  986. 

Aye  the  wynde  was  in  the  sayle. 
Over  fomes  they  flett  withowtyn  fayle, 
The  wethur  then  forth  gan  swepe. 
Le  Bone  Florence  (Ritson's  Metr.  Eom.,  III.). 

3.  Figuratively,  foaming  rage ;  fury. 

Our  churches,  in  the /oam  of  that  good  spirit  which  di- 
reoteth  such  fiery  tongues,  they  term  spitefully  the  temples 
of  Baal,  idle  synagogues,  abominable  styes. 

Hooker,  Eecles.  Polity,  v.  11. 

4.  In  mineral.,  same  as  aphrite. — 5t.  Scum,  as 
from  molten  metal. 

Fome  that  commeth  of  lead  tried,  being  in  colour  like 
gold.-  Nomenclator. 

foam  (fom),  V.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  fome;  < 
ME.  fomen;  also  (in  older  umlauted  f onn) /e- 
men,  <  AS.  fmman  =  OHG.  *feimjan,  feiman, 
MHG.  veimen,  G.  feimen,  dial,  fdvmen,  faumen, 
foam;  from  the  noun.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  form 
or  gather  foam,  as  water  (the  crest  of  a  wave), 
etc.,  from  agitation,  a  liquor  from  fermenta- 
tion, or  the  mouth  from  rage  or  disease ;  froth; 
spume. 

The  frothe  femed  at  his  month  vnfayre  in  the  wykez, 

"Whettez  his  whyte  tuschez. 

Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 167i 

To  conclude,  the  very  foaming  channell  of  the  river, 
stained  and  died  with  the  barbarians  bloud,  was  even 
amazed  to  see  such  strange  and  uncouth  sights. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Ammianus,  p.  7o- 

He  foameth  and  gnasheth  with  his  teeth.     Mark  ix.  18. 
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That  Psyche,  wont  to  bind  my  throbbing  brow, 

To  smooth  my  pillow,  mix  the  foaming  draught 

Of  fever.  Tennyson^  Princess,  ii. 

2.  To  become  filled  or  covered  with  foam,  as  a 
steam-boiler  when  the  water  is  frothy. 

Derf  dynttes  thai  delt  tho  doghty  betwene. 
With  thaire  fawchons  fell,  femyt  of  blode. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  1. 10219. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  cause  to  foam;  fill  with  some- 
thing that  foams;  make  frothy:  as,  to  foam  a 
tankard.    [Eare.] — 2.  To  throw  out  with  rage 
or  violence :  usually  with  out.     [Rare.] 
Kaging  waves  of  the  sea,  fownvlng  out  their  own  shame. 

Jude  13. 
Slowly  .  .  .  went  Xeolln ;  then  .  .  . 
Down  thro'  the  bright  lawns  to  his  brother's  ran, 
Aadfoam'd  away  his  heart  at  AveriU's  ear. 

Tennyson,  Aylmer's  Field. 

foam-bow  (fom'bo),  n.    The  iris  formed  by  sun- 
light upon  foam  or  spray,  as  of  a  cataract. 
His  cheek  brighten'd  as  the  foam-bow  brightens 
When  the  wind  blows  the  foam.     Tennyson,  (Enone. 

foam-cock  (fom'kok),  n.  In  steam-boilers,  a 
cock  at  the  water-level  by  which  scum  is  drawn 
off. 

foam-collector  (f6m'ko-lek"tgr),  n.    A  vessel 
placed  at  the  water-level  in  a  steam-boUer  to 
collect  and  discharge  the  foam  or  scum. 
foamingly    (fo'ming-li),    adv.     With   foam; 
frothUy. 

foamless  (fom'les),  a.  [<  foam  + -less.}  Free 
from  foam. 

He  who  would  question  him 
Must  sail  alone  at  sunset  where  the  stream 
Of  ocean  sleeps  around  those /oamiess  isles. 

Shelley,  Hellas. 

foam-spar  (fom'spar),  n.    Same  as  aphrite. 

foam-wreath  (fom'reth),  n.     The  foam  that 

crowns  or  edges  a  breaker,  or  that  lies  on  a  pool. 

The  long  wash  of  waves,  with  red  and  green 

Tangles  of  weltering  weed  through  the  vihitefoam-wreaths 

seen.  Whittier,  Tent  on  the  Beach. 

foamy  (fo'mi),  a.     [Early  mod.  E.  s\so  fomy,  < 
ME.  fomy,  <  AS.  famig,  fcemig,  foamy,  <  fam, 
foam:  see  foam.}    Covered  with  or  consisting 
of  foam ;  frothy ;  of  a  foam-like  character. 
That  most  ingrateful  boy  there,  by  your  side. 
From  the  rude  sea's  enrag'd  and/oamy  mouth 
Did  I  redeem.  Sliak.,  T.  N.,  -v.  1. 

As  the  peace-making  tide  gradually  drifted  their  boats 
asundei',  their  [the  boatmen's]  anger  rose,  and  they  danced 
back  and  forth  and  hurled  opprobrium  with  a,  foamy  volu- 
biUty  that  quite  left  my  powers  of  comprehension  behind. 
Howells,  Venetian  Life,  viii. 

fob!  (fob),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  foiled,  ppr.  foh- 
Ung.  [In  another  form  fnb,  q.  v. ;  the  same, 
with  change  of  the  final  consonant,  as  fop'^, 
q.  v.]    1.  To  cheat;  trick;  impose  upon. 

You've  borne  me  in  hand  this  three  months,  and  now 
fohb'd  me.  Middleton  (and  others).  The  Widow,  ii.  1. 

His  Excellence  had  each  Man  fobb'd, 
For  he  had  sunk  their  Pay. 

Prior,  The  Viceroy,  st.  27. 

2t.  To  beat;  maltreat.  Beau,  and  Fl — To  fob  off. 

(a)  To  put  off  slightingly  or  deceitfully;  get  rid  of  by  a 
trick ;  wave  aside.    See  to  put  off,  under  off. 
You  must  not  think  to/o&  o/your  disgrace  with  a  tale. 

Shak.,  Cor.,  i.  1. 

The  rascal  fobbed  me  off  with  only  wine.  Addison. 

The  local  interest  o%  the  English  in  the  Britons  has  led 
their  scholars  to  complain  that  Mommsen  ["Roman  Em- 
pire," v.  i]  haa  fobbed  o/ Britain  with  too  brief  a  notice. 
Amer.  Jour.  Philol.,  VI.  485. 
(6)  To  pass  oil  by  a  false  representation ;  dispose  of  by  de- 
ception :  as,  to/o6  off  a  worthless  article  on  a  customer. 

fobit(fob),«.  [<ME./o66e;</o6i,^.]  1.  Atap 
on  the  shoulder,  as  from  a  bailiff. 

The  man,  sir,  that,  when  gentlemen  are  tired,  gives  them 
a/o6,  and  'rests  them.  Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  Iv.  3. 

2.  A  cheat. 

To  lede  alle  these  othere. 
As  fotbes  and  faitours  that  on  hure  fet  rennen. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  iii.  193. 

fob2  (fob),  n.  [Cf.  G.  dial.  (Prussian)  fuppe,  a 
pocket  (Brem.  Diet.);  Skinner  also  quotes  G. 
fupsack."]  1 .  A  little  pocket  made  in  the  waist- 
band of  men's  breeches  or  trousers  as  a  recep- 
tacle for  a  watch. 

He  who  had  so  lately  saok'd 
The  enemy,  had  done  the  fact. 
Had  rifled  all  his  pokes  and  fobs 
Of  gimcracks,  whims,  and  jiggurabobs. 

5.  Butler,  Hudibras,  III.  i.  107. 

2.  A  watch-chain,  or  ribbon  with  buckle  and 
seals  or  the  like,  such  as  is  worn  appended  to 
the  watch  and  hanging  from  the  fob.     [U.  S.] 

,  pointing  menacingly  at  the  tempting /o6  that  hung 

from  his  pocket,  repeated  the  demand. 

JHcHalton-Ripley,  From  Flag  to  Flag,  xxiv. 

fob2  (fob),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  fobbed,  ppr.  fob- 
bing. [<  jro62,  re.]  To  put  into  a  fob;  pocket; 
get  possession  of. 
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Very  pretty  sums  he  has  fobbed  now  and  then, .  .  .  30001. 
m  his  saddle-bags  at  once. 

W.  Howitt,  Visits  to  Bemarkable  Places,  p.  170. 
fobs  (fob),  V.  i.;  pret.  and  Tp^p.  fobbed,  T^pi.  fob- 
bing.   [Origin  obscure.]     To  breathe  hard  or 
with  heaving  sides ;  gasp  from  violent  running. 
[Scotch.] 

The  hails  is  won,  they  warsle  hame. 
The  best  they  can  torfobbin. 

Tarras,  Poems,  p.  66. 

fob*  (fob),  n.  [E.  dial.,  origin  obscure;  hardly 
an  altered  form  of  foam.}  Froth  or  foam. 
SalUwell.     [ProVj  Eng.] 

F.  0.  B.  An  abbreviation  of  free  on  board,  used 
in  executing  contracts  of  sale,  and  indicating 
that  delivery  on  the  vessel  or  other  conveyance 
of  a  carrier  is  to  be  without  expense  to  the 
buyer. 

fob-chain  (fob'ehan),  n.  A  watch-chain  hang- 
ing free  from  the  fob,  and  usually  carrying  a 
seal,  key,  or  other  trinket. 

fob-watch  (fob'woeh),  n.  A  watch  carried  in 
the  fob. 

Fob  watches  were  not  indeed  unknown,  for  a/o6  wdteh 
is  in  existence  that  belonged  to  Oliver  Cromwell. 

S.  Dowell,  Taxes  in  England,  III.  307. 

focaget  (fo'kaj),  n.  [<  ML.  focagium,  a  partly 
restored  form  otfoagmm,  a  reflex  of  OF.fouage, 
feua^e  (see  feuage) ;  ML.  prop,  focaticum,  <  L. 
focus,  a  hearth:  see  focus.}  Housebote  orfire- 
bote. 

focal  (fo'kal),  a.  [=  P.  focal,  <  L.  focus,  focus: 
see  focus.'}  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  focus:  as,  a 
focal  point. 

To  live. 
Live,  as  the  snake  does  in  his  noisome  fen  I 
Live,  as  the  wolf  does  in  his  bone-strewn  den  ! 
Live,  clothed  with  cursing  like  a  robe  of  flame. 
The  focal  point  of  million-flngered  shame  1 

Whittier,  The  Panorama. 
Focal  axis,  that  axis  of  a  conic  which  passes  through  the 
foci.—  Focal  conic,  ellipse,  hyperbola,  a  locus  of  fool 
of  a  quadrio  surface. —  Focal  curve.  See  cunie.— Focal 
depth.  See  depth.— Tocal  distance,  (a)  in  conic  sec- 
tions, the  distance  of  the  focus  from  some  fixed  point: 
namely,  from  the  vertex  in  the  parabola,  and  from  the 
center  In  the  ellipse  and  hyperbola.  (6)  In  optics,  of  a 
mirror  or  lens,  the  distance  (also  called  the  focal  length) 
from  its  center  to  the  principal  focus  (see  focus) ;  of  a  tele- 
scope, the  distance  between  the  focal  plane  and  the  ob- 
ject-glass.— Focal  lesion,  in  pathoL,  lesion  of  the  brain 
of  limited  size, —  Focal  line,  the  locus  of  foci  of  a  quad- 
ric  cone. — Focal  plane,  in  optics,  the  locus  of  the  foci 
of  infinitely  distant  objects,  with  reference  to  a  lens.— 
Focal  property,  any  property  of  a  geometrical  locus  de- 
pending on  lines  or  planes  common  to  the  locus  and  to 
the  absolute,  and  especially  on  the  intersections  of  such 
lines  and  planes.— Umbillcar  focal  conic,  a  focal  conic 
passing  through  the  umbilics  of  a  quadric  surface. 

focalizatlon  (f6''''kal-i-za'shon),  n.  [<  focalize 
-f  -ation.}  The  art  or  process  of  bringing  to  a 
focus,  or  of  placing  in  focus. 

Focdlization  in  the  eye  [eye-camera]. 

Sci.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LVI.  261. 

focalize  (fo'kal-iz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  ^^.focalized, 
■pTpi.  focalizing.  {<.  focal  + -ize.}  To  bring  to 
a  focus ;  focus. 

Light  iB  focalized  in  the  eye,  sound  in  the  ear. 

De  Quincey. 

focaloid  (fo'kal-oid),  n.  [<  focal  +  -oid.}  In 
math.,  an  infinitely  thin  shell  bounded  by  two 
confocal  ellipsoidal  surfaces. 

The  attraction  of  a  homogeneous  solid  ellipsoid  is  the 
same  through  all  external  space  as  the  attraction  of  a 
homogeneous  focaloid  of  equal  mass  coinciding  with  its 
surface.  Thomson  and  Tait,  Nat.  Phil.,  §  494. 

Thick  focaloid,  a  thick  shell  so  bounded. 

foci,  n.    Plural  oi focus. 

focilt  (fo'sil),  n.  [=  OP.  focOe,  P.  focile  =  Pr. 
focil  =  Vg.  focile  =  It.  focile,  <  ML. /oc«e  (fa- 
cile majus  and  focile  minus),  prob.  (by  confu- 
sion with  focile,  E.  fusiP-)  for  *fusillus,  lit.  a 
spindle :  see  fusiP.}  One  of  the  bones  of  the 
forearm  or  of  the  leg,  distinguished  as  the 
greater  focil  (ulna  or  tibia)  and  the  lesser  focil 
(tibia  or  fibula). 

I  was  hastily  fetch'd  to  assist  one  Mr.  Powell,  a  barber- 
chirurgeon,  in  the  setting  of  a  fracture  of  both  the  foals 
of  the  leg  In  a  man  about  60  years  of  age,  of  a  tough  dry 
j,oay_  Wiseman,  Surgery,  vn.  1. 

focillatet  (f os'i-lat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  foeillatus,  pp.  of 
focillare,  fooilare,  also  deponent,  fodllart,  re- 
vive by  warmth,  resuscitate,  cherish,  <  focus,  a 
fireplace, hearth:  see/oc«s.]  To  warm;  cher- 
ish.   Blount.  ^,  ^    .„  ^     , 

focillationt  (fos-i-la'shon),  n.  [<  foctllate  + 
-ion.}  A  warming,  as  at  a  hearth ;  a  cherisll- 
ing;  comfort;  support.  ^,^„     .         .-. 

focimeter  (fo-sim'e-ter),  n:  [<  NL.  focus  -H  L. 
metrum,  a  measure.]  An  optical  mstrument  for 
finding  the  focus  of  a  lens.      ,     ^       ,., 

focus  (fo'kus),  ».;  Vl-  fo<^^(-f)- .  ^^„nf°^; 
(NL.)  use  (introduced  by  Kepler  in  1604)  of 
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L.  focus,  a  fireplace,  a  hearth  (ML.  also  the 
seat  or  central  point  of  a  disease).  Hence  ult. 
(<  L.  focus)  fusiP-  =  fusee^  =  fuse^,  focage, 
feuage,  foyer,  fuel,  etc.]  1.  In  opUcs,  a  point 
at  which  rays  of  light  that  originally  diverged 
from  one  point  meet  again,  or  a  point  from 
which  they  appear  to  proceed.  The  former  is  called 
a  reaZ,  the  laiter  a  virtual  focus.  The  principal  focus  of  a 
lens  is  the  focus  of  rays  striking  the  lens  parallel  to  its 
axis.  The  conjugate  foci  of  a  mirror  or  lens  are  two  points 
so  situated  that  the  rays  emitted  from  a  luminous  body  at 
either  point  are  reflected  (by  the  mirror)  or  refracted  (by 
the  lens)  to  the  other.  See  conjugate  mirror  (under  con- 
jugate), lens,  and  mirror. 

A  focus  .  .  .  maybe  defined  as  the  point  to  which  a 
spherical  wave  converges,  or  from  which  it  diverges.  It 
may  also  be  defined  as  the  point  at  which  little  waves 
from  all  parts  of  a  great  wave  airive  at  the  same  time. 

Airy,  Optics,  §  44. 

Every  lens  which  becomes  thickertowards  its  periphery 
has  virtual /oci;  and  vice  versa,  for  the  focus  of  a  lens  to 
be  real,  the  lens  must  be  thicker  in  the  middle  than  at 
the  edge.  Lommel,  Light  (trans.),  p.  90. 

2.  In  geom.,  a  point  from  which  the  distances 
to  any  point  of  a  given  curve  are  in  a  syzygetic 
relation.  Thus,  the  sum  of  the  distances  of  any  point 
of  an  ellipse  from  Its  foci  is  constant,  and  the  difference 
of  the  distances  of  any  point  of  a  hyperbola  from  its  foci 
is  constant.  A  modern  definition  is  that  the  foci  are  the 
intersections  of  common  tangents  of  the  curve  and  the 
absolute.  In  like  manner,  a  focus  of  a  sui-face  is  a  point 
on  the  curve  of  Intersection  of  common  tangent  planes  of 
the  surface  and  the  absolute.  See  cuts  under  Cartesian 
and  ellipse. 

3.  In  the  theory  of  perspective,  with  reference 
to  two  planes  in  perspective,  one  of  four  points 
— two,  Pi  and  P2,  on  one  plane,  and  two,fi  and 
f2i  on  the  other — such  that  the  angles  between 
two  points  on  the  first  plane  measured  at  Pi 
are  equal  to  the  angles  between  the  correspond- 
ing points  on  the  other  plane  measured  at  f^, 
and  so  with  the  pair  of  foci  P2  and  f2.  One 
pair  of  foci  are  called  svmilar,  because  the  angles  are  mea- 
sured in  the  same  direction  on  the  two  planes ;  the  other 
pair  are  called  dissimilar,  because  the  angles  are  measured 
in  opposite  directions. 

4.  Figuratively  (with  »  consciousness  of  the 
classical  Latin  meaning),  a  central  or  gather- 
ing point,  like  the  fire  or  hearth  of  a  house- 
hold; the  point  at  or  about  which  anything  is 
concentrated;  a  center  of  interest  or  attrac- 
tion. 

The  virtue  and  wisdom  of  a  whole  people  collected  into 
one  focus.  Burke,  Rev.  in  France. 

Tell  not  as  new  what  ev'ry  body  knows. 
And,  new  or  old,  still  hasten  to  a  close ; 
There,  cent'ring  in  a  focus  round  and  neat, 
Let  all  your  rays  of  information  meet. 

Cowper,  Conversation,  I.  239. 

A  public  house  is  generally  the  focus  from  which  gossip 

radiates.  Mrs.  Gaskell,  Sylvia's  Lovers,  xxii. 

Acoustic  focus,  a  point  to  which  sound-waves  are  con- 
verged, as  by  reflection  in  the  case  of  a  room  having'  an 
ellipsoidal  ceiling.— Focus  Of  mean  motion,  the  empty 
focus  of  the  orbit  of  a  planetary  body :  so  called  because 
when  the  orbit  is  nearly  circular  the  planet  describes  in 
equal  times  nearly  equal  angles  about  this  focus  as  a  ver- 
tex.— Focus  of  true  motion,  that  focus  of  the  orbit  of  a 
planetary  body  which  is  occupied  by  the  central  body. — 
Heat-focus,  the  point  to  which  the  invisible  heat-rays 
are  converged,  as  those  from  the  sun  by  a  convex  lens. 
— In  focus,  situated  or  fixed  at  a  focal  point,  or  so  as  to 
secure  or  exhibit  a  focal  effect :  said  (1)  of  the  condition 
of  an  image  projected  by  a  lens,  or  seen  through  a  lens, 
when  this  image  appears  sharp  and  clearly  defined ;  (2) 
of  the  position  of  the  lens  with  reference  to  a  screen  or 
ground-glass  upon  which  such  image  is  projected,  or  of 
the  position  of  the  screen  or  gi'ound-glaas  with  reference 
to  the  lens ;  (3)  of  a  photographic  positive  or  negative  pic- 
ture accurately  produced  by  the  agency  of  a  lens. 

While  your  head  is  still  under  the  focusing-cloth,  pass 
your  hand  round  to  the  lens,  and  move  the  rack  backward 
and  forward  till  you  find  the  point  at  which  it  is  most 
distinct.    It  is  then  said  to  be  **  in  focus,"  or  '*  sharp." 

Silver  Sunbeam,  Int. 

focus  (fo'kus),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  focused  or/o- 
cussed,  ppr.  focusing  or  focussing.  [<  focus,  n.} 
To  bring  or  adjust  to  a  focus ;  cause  to  be  in 
focus;  focalize;  collect  in  one  point;  concen- 
trate. 

Abstraction  is  focussing,  whether  by  sense  or  by  Intel- 
lect.   G.  H.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  Int.,  I.  i.  §  48. 

This  chapter  leaves  on  the  reader's  mind  the  impression 
that  its  author  has  not  thought  out  Federalism  or  been  at 
much  pains  to  focus  his  thoughts. 

Westminster  Rev.,  CXXV.  240. 

focusing-cloth  (fo'kus-ing-kl6th),  n.  In  plio- 
tog.,  a  piece  of  opaque  fabric,  preferably  of  a 
dark  color,  large  enough  to  envelop  the  cam- 
era and  the  head  and  shoulders  of  the  oper- 
ator, used  in  bringing  a  picture  to  focus  to 
render  the  image  projected  by  the  lens  on  the 
ground-glass  distinctly  visible  by  the  exclusion 
of  other  light  than  that  passing  through  the 
lens. 

If  the  camera  needs  to  be  placed  in  the  sunshine,  throw 
the  focussing  cloth  over  it  before  the  shutter  is  drawn  out 
to  make  the  exposure.  Lea,  Photography,  p.  48. 
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focusing-frame  (fo'kus-ing-fram),  M.  In  a 
photographic  camera,  the  frame  which  holds 
the  ground-glass  used  in  focusing  to  receive 
the  image  projected  by  the  lens. 

The  ^und  glass  is  also  removed;  the  negative  to  be 
copied  13  secured  in  the  focussirw  fravie  in  its  place. 

Lea,  Photography,  p.  385. 

focusing-glass  (fo'kus-ing-glas),  n.  A  small 
pocket  magnifying-glass,  sometimes  with  a 
shade  to  exclude  the  light,  used  in  examining 
the  image  projected  on  the  ground-glass  of  a 
photographic  camera. 

fodderi  (fod'er),  ».  [<  ME.  fodder,  foddur, 
foder,  fodder,  <  AS.  fodor  (rare  and  improp. 
gen.  dat.  fothres,  fothre),  foddor,  foddus,  food, 
esp.  for  cattle,  fodder,  =  D.  voeder  =  LG.  voder, 
voer  =  OHG.  fuotar,  MHG.  vuoter,  G.  fuiter, 
food,  fodder,  provender,  =  leel.  fodhr  =  Sw. 
Dan.  foder,  fodder;  the  same,  hut  with  different 
suffix,  as  AS. /dda,  E./ood:  seefood^.  Hence 
nit.  forage,  foray.J  Food  for  cattle,  horses, 
and  sheep,  as  hay,  straw,  and  other  kinds  of 
vegetables.  The  word  is  usually  confined  to 
food  that  grows  above  ground  and  is  fed  in 
bulk. 

The  sheep  for  fodder  follow  the  shepherd. 

Shak.,  T.  G.  of  V.,  i.  1. 
This  was  at  once  the  mystery  and  misery  of  Miice's  ex- 
istence, often  pausing  between  pulls  at  the  fodder,  after 
he  had  finished  his  com,  to  consider  it, 

W.  M.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p.  182. 
Further  on,  .  .  .  glistening  stalks  of  fodder  .  .  .  caught 
the  level  gleaming  from  the  west,  as  might  the  rifies  of  a 
regiment  that  has  been  ordered  to  fire  lying  down. 

Barper's  Mag.,  LXXVI.  212. 
=  Syn.  See  feed,  n. 
f odderi  (fod'er),  V.  t.  [<  ME.  fodderen,  fotheren, 
<  AS.  *fodr%an  (implied  in  deriv.  fodrere,  fod- 
derer,  forager)  =  D.  voederen  =  LG.  vodern, 
voren  =  G.  fiittern  =  Icel.  fodhra  =  Sw.  fodra 
=  Dan. /odre,  fodder;  from  the  noun.]  1.  To 
feed  with  dry  food  or  cut  grass,  etc. ;  supply 
with  hay,  straw,  etc. :  as,  farmers  fodder  their 
cattle  twice  or  thrice  in  a  day. 

Salt  herbage  for  the  foddering  rack  provide 
To  flU  their  bags,  and  swell  the  milky  tide. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Virgil's  Georglcs,  iii. 

2t.  To  graze,  as  cattle. 

Let  the  cases  be  filled  with  natural  earth  (such  as  is 
taken  the  first  half  spit  from  just  under  the  turf  of  the 
best  pasture-ground),  in  a  place  that  has  been  well  foth. 
er'd  on.  Evelyn,  Calendarium  Hortense,  May. 

fodder^t  (f  od'6r),  n.    A  variant  of  father^. 
fodderer  (fod'er-er),  n.     [ME.  not  found;  AS. 

fodrere,  a  fodderer,   forager,  <  *f6drian:  see 

fodder^,  v.  t]    One  who  fodders  cattle. 
fodet,  n.  and  v.    An  obsolete  form  otfoodK 
fodge  (foj),  n.     [Sc. ;    cf.   equiv.  fadge^  and 

fudge'^.']    A  fat,  puffy-cheeked  person. 
fodgel  (foj' el),  a.  andn.    [Sc;  a.\so foggel;  cf. 

fodge.^    I.  a.  Fat;  stout;  plump. 

If  in  your  bound  ye  chance  to  light 
Upon  a  fine,  fat,  foggel  wight, 
O'  statui'e  short,  but  genius  bright, 
That's  he,  mark  weel. 

Sums,  Capt.  Grose's  Peregrinations. 

II.  n.  A  fat  person. 
fodient  (fo'di-ent),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  fodien{t-)s, 
ppr.  of /odere,' dig,  dig  up,  dig  out:  seefossil.1 
I,  a.  If.  Digging;  throwing  up  with  a  spade. 
Blount. —  2.  In  sool.:  (a)  Digging;  fossorial. 
(&)  Of  or  pertaining  to  ihe  FodierUia :  as,  a,  fo- 
dient edentate. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Fodientia. 

The  fodients  are  only  two,  perhaps  three,  species  in 
number.  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  Y.  60. 

Fodientia  (fo-di-en'shi-a),  n.  pi.  [Nil.,  <  L.  fo- 
dien{t-)s,  ppr.  oifodere,  3ig,  -f  -io2.]  The  fodi- 
ent edentate  mammals',  a  suborder  of  Bruta  or 
Edentata,  comprising  only  the  aardvarks,  fam- 
ily Orycteropodid(E. 

foe  (fo),  n.  [<  ME.  fo,  foo,  fa,  faa,  pi.  fos,  foos, 
foes,  faas,  also  fon,  fone,  fan,  fane,  a  foe,  an 
enemy,  <  AS.  ge-fah,  a  foe,  <  ge-  +  feh,  fag, 
pi  fa,  adj.,  guilty,  criminal,  outlawed,  hostile 
(never  as  a  noun,  for  which  ge-fah  or  fdh-man, 
but  usually  fednd :  see  fiend),  =  OHG.  gi-feh, 
MHG.  ge-vech,  hostile;  prob.  connected  with 
Goth,  faih,  n.,  fraud,  deception,  bi-faihon,  over- 
reach, defraud;  ult.  from  the  same  root  as  fiend, 
AS.  fednd,  an  enemy :  see  fiend.  Hence  ult. 
feud^,  orig.  the  abstract  noun  of  the  orig.  adj. 
form  of /oe.]  1.  An  enemy;  one  who  enter- 
tains hatred,  grudge,  or  malice  against  another. 
I  lone  hem  nougt,  thei  am  my  fone, 
Ne  wolde  I  neuer  sene  hem  none. 

Eiiv)  Horn  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  9. 
Heat  not  a  furnace  for  your/oe  so  hot 
That  it  do  singe  yourself.  Shah.,  Hen.  VIII.,  i.  1. 
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Fromthetestimonyoffriendsaswellasof/oes,  .  .  .  itis 
plain  that  these  teachers  of  virtue  had  all  the  vices  of  their 
neighbours.  Macaulay,  Lord  Bacon. 

2.  An  enemy  in  war ;  one  of  a  nation  or  peo- 
ple at  war  with  another,  whether  personally  in- 
imical or  not;  a  hostile  or  opposing  army;  an 
adversary. 

He  fought  great  batteils  with  his  salvage /o?ie. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  x.  10. 
Choose  thee  either  three  years'  famine,  or  three  months 
to  be  destroyed  before  thy  foes.  1  Chron.  xxL  11, 12. 

Shall  victor  exult,  or  in  death  be  laid  low, 
With  his  back  to  the  field,  and  his  feet  to  the  foe  ? 

Campbell,  Lochiel's  Warning. 

3.  An  opponent;  a  malevolent  or  hostile  agent 
or  principle :  as,  &  foe  to  all  measures  of  reform ; 
intemperance  is  a  foe  to  thrift. 

Time-pleasers,  flatterers,  foes  to  nobleness. 

Shak.,  Cor.,  iii.  1. 
Some  foe  to  his  upright  intent 
Finds  out  his  weaker  part. 

Cotoper,  Human  Frailty. 

4.  One  who  or  that  which  injures,  harasses,  or 
hinders  anything :  as,  the  climate  is  a  foe  to 
grape-culture. 

To  plant  and  tree  an  open /oo  is  she  [the  goose]. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  26. 
Mirth  and  opium,  ratafia  and  tears. 
The  daily  anodyne,  and  nightly  draught, 
To  kill  those  foes  to  fair  ones,  time  and  thought. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  ii.  112. 
=Syn.  Antagonist,  Opponent,  etc.    See  adversary. 

foedera  (fe'de-ra),  n.  pi.  [L.,  pi.  of  fcedus 
(/tB(ier-),  a  league,  treaty:  see  federal.']  Inter- 
national transactions  or  facts,  and  the  records 
relating  to  them. 

The  celebrated/oadera  with  Carthage,  so  much  discussed 
of  late.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIIL  181. 

foederalf,  foederallyt.  Obsolete  spellings  of 
federal,  federally. 

foedifragoust,  <!B-    8ee  fedifragous. 

foedityt, «.    Beefedity. 

foebn,  lohn  (fen),  «.  [G.  folm  or  fon,  a  storm, 
<  MHG.  (not  found),  <  OHG.  fonna,  t.,fonno, 
m. ,  a  rain- wind,  whirlwind ;  possibly  ult.  due  to 
L.  Favonitts,  the  west  wind:  see  favonian.']  A 
warm,  dry  wind  which  descends  from  the  upper 
Alps  into  the  valleys  on  the  north  side  of  the 
chain  of  the  Alps,  from  Geneva  to  Salzburg. 
Its  direction  is  from  the  south,  less  often  from  the  south- 
west, and  it  is  felt  most  in  the  valleys  having  a  general 
north-and-south  trend.  It  is  most  common  in  the  autumn 
and  winter,  and  exerts  an  important  influence  upon  the 
meteorological  condition  of  the  places  subject  to  it :  for 
example,  by  rapidly  removing  the  snow  in  spring,  ripening 
the  grapes  in  autumn,  etc.  A  similar  warm,  dry  wind  is 
recognized  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  as  on  the  west  coast 
of  Greenland  and  in  New  Zealand.  The  chinook  wind  of 
the  northwestern  United  States  is  a  similar  phenomenon. 
Of  local  winds  the  most  remarkable  are  the  Fohn,  in  the 
Alps,  distinguished  for  its  warmth  and  dryness,  etc. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  VlIL  690. 
We  have  had  a  bit  of  the  Greenland/oeftn.    The  barom- 
eter rose  a  quarter  of  an  inch  during  the  day. 

A.  W.  Greely,  Arctic  Service,  II.  10. 

foehoodt  (fo'htd),  m.  [</oel  + -feocxJ.]  Enmity; 
hostility. 

Have  you  forgotten  S.  Hierorae's  and  Bufttnus's  deadlie 
foe-hood  which  was  wrung  over  the  world  1 

Bp.  Bedell,  Of  Certain  Letters,  il.  325. 

foeinan(f6'man),  TO^  pl./oeme»  (-men).   [<ME. 
■  foman,  famon,  <  AS.  fahman,  fdhmon,  f  oeman, 
ifah,  hostile,  +  man,  man.]    An  active  enemy ; 
one  who  is  in  open  enmity  with  or  engaged  in 
hostilities  against  another  or  others. 
Unto  his  lemman  Dalida  he  tolde, 
That  in  his  heree  all  his  strengthe  lay. 
And  falsly  to  his/oomen  she  him  solde. 

Chaucer,  Monk's  Tale,  1.  75. 

Give  me  this  man  ;  he  presents  no  mark  to  the  enemy ; 

the  foeman  may  with  as  great  aim  level  at  the  edge  of  a 

penknife.  Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  iii.  2. 

So  this  great  brand  the  king 

Took,  and  by  this  will  beat  his  foemen  down. 

Tennyson,  Coming  of  Arthur. 

F(BniculuiIl(fe-nik'u-lum),ra.  [L. :  see  fennel.] 
A  small  genus  of  umbelliferous  plants,  natives 
of  the  Mediterranean  region,  glabrous,  with 
divided  leaves  and  an  aromatic  odor.  The 
principal  species  is  the  fennel,  F.  vulgare.  See 
fennel, 

f oemigreekt,  »•    See  fenugreeTc. 

foesMpt, n.  \<.'!£E.fosehip;<foe  + -ship.]  En- 
mity. 

The  freke  sayde, "  no  foschip  oure  fader  hatz  the  schewed." 
Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  918. 

foetal,  foetation,  etc.    See  fetal,  etc. 

foetid,  foetor.    See  fetid,  fetor. 

fogl  (fog),  TO.  [<  Dan.  fog,  spray,  shower,  drift, 
storm,  in  comp.  sne-fog,  a  snow-storm,  blinding 
fall  of  snow,  =  leel.  folc,  spray,  any  light  thing 
tossed  bythe  wind,  asnow-drift;  of.jjafc,  a  snow- 
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storm,  <  fjuka  (pret./aMfc,  pp./o/mm),  be  driven 
on,  be  tossed  by  the  wind  (of  spray,  snow,  dust 
etc.),  =  Sv.fyka  (Cleasby)  =  Dun.  fyge,  drift' 
colloq.  rush,  dial,  fuge,  rain  fine  and  blow.]  1 ' 
The  aggregation  of  a  vast  number  of  minute 
globules  of  water  in  the  air  near  the  earth's  sur- 
face, usually  produced  by  the  cooling  of  the  air 
below  the  dew-point,  whereby  a  portion  of  its 
vapor  is  condensed.  The  cooling  may  be  the  result 
of  radiation,  conduction,  mixture  with  colder  air,  or  ascen- 
sion. Over  surfaces  of  water  wanner  than  the  air  the  foir 
produced  by  cooling  is  increased  by  the  continued  evano- 
ration  of  the  water  into  the  already  saturated  air.  Solid 
particles  in  the  air  constitute  nuclei  for  condensation  and 
are  thereby  great  promoters  of  the  formation  of  fog  'in  a 
ship's  log-book,  abbreviated/. 

Therefore  the  winds,  piping  to  us  in  vain. 
As  in  revenge,  have  suck'd  up  from  the  sea 
Contagious /o^s.  .  Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  ii.  2. 

Beyond  the  difference  in  the  place  of  origin  there  is 
really  little  or  no  distinction  to  be  drawn  between  a /off 
and  a  cloud.  A  fog  is  a  cloud  resting  on  the  earth ;  a 
cloud  is  a,  fog  floating  high  in  the  air. 

Huxley,  Physiography,  p.  44. 
Hence — 2.  A  state  of  mental  obscurity  or  con- 
fusion :  as,  to  be  in  a  fog  of  doubt. 
One  flghting  with  death  in  the  fog  of  a  typhoid  fever 
0.  W.  Holmes,  Old  Vol.  of  Life,  p.  50. 

3.  lapkotog.,  a  uniform  coating  covering  a  de- 
veloped plate,  more  or  less  destructive  to  the 
picture  in  proportion  to  its  opacity,  it  results 
from  chemical  impurities,  from  exposure  of  the  sensitized 
film  to  light,  from  errors  in  manipulation,  etc. 

On  the  deepest  shades  should  be  a  pure  photogi-apliic 
deposit,  and  not/05'.  Workshop  Receipts,  1st  ser.,  p.  273. 
Green  fog,  in  photog.,  a  coating  or  discoloration  of  the 
same  nature  as  red  fog,  but  greenish  in  color.— Red  fog, 
in  photog.,  a  more  or  less  opaque  reddish  discoloration  iu 
those  parts  of  dry-plate  negatives  which  should  be  clear. 
It  may  result  from  over-development,  from  impurities  in 
the  developing  solutions,  from' their  non-accordance  chem- 
ically with  the  brand  of  plate  used,  or  from  imperfection 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  plate.  =  Syn.  1.  Mist,  Haze,  etc. 
See  rain,  n. 

fogl  (fog),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  fogged^  ppr.  fog- 
ging. [<fog\n.]  I.  *ra»s.  1.  To  envelop  with 
or  as  with  fog;  shroud  in  mist  or  gloom;  ob- 
scure; befog.     [Rare.] 

That  the  light  of  divine  truth  may  shine  clear  in  them, 
and  not  he  fogged  and  misled  with  filthy  vapours. 

Leighton,  Commentary  on  Peter,  i. 

2.  To  cloud  or  coat  with  a  uniform  coating  or 
discoloration,  as  in  photography :  as,  an  over- 
alkaline  developer  yaiW  fog  the  plate.  See/oji, 
TO.,  3. 

To  prevent  the  mishap  of  fogged  plates  [in  photography] 
from  scattering  and  extraneous  light.  Science,  I.  94. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  become  covered  or  filled 
with  fog. —  2.  In. photog.,  to  become  clouded  or 
coated  with  a  uniform  coating  or  discoloration: 
said  of  a  negative  in  course  of  development. 
See/ogii,  TO.,  3. 

A  peculiar  change  of  colour  in  the  high  lights  of  the 

picture  .  .  .  takes  place  just  before /o^tTinp' commences. 

Workshop  Receipts,  1st  ser.,  p.  264. 

fog2  (fog),  TO.  [E.  dial,  also  feg;  <  ME.  fogge, 
grass  (see  extract) j  perhaps  of  Celtic  origin, 
W.  ffwg,  diiy  grass.]  1.  Aftergrass;  a  second 
growth  of  grass ;  aftermath ;  also,  long  grass 
that  remains  on  land  through  the  winter;  fog- 
[Eng.] 


He  fares  forth  on  alle  f aure,  fome  watz  his  mete  [compare 
Dan.  iv.  33].     Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  1683. 
One  with  another  they  would  lie  and  play, 
And  in  the  deep /op  batten  all  the  day. 

Drayton,  Moon  Calf,  p.  612. 
2.  Moss.     [Scotch.] 
A  rowing  [rolling]  stane  gathers  naefog. 

Scotch  Proverbs  (Eamsay,  p.  16). 

fog2  (fog),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  fogged,  ppr.  fogging. 
[<  fog^,  n.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  feed  off  the  fog  or 
pasture  in  winter:  as,  to /ofl' cattle. — 3.  To  eat 
off  the  fog  from:  as,  to  fog  a  field.  [Eng.  in 
both  senses.] 

II.  intrans.  To  become  covered  with  fog  or 
moss.     [Scotch.] 

About  this  town  [Peebles]  both  fruit  and  forest  trees 
have  a  smoother  skin  than  elsewhere,  and  are  seldom  seen 
either  to /op  or  be  bark-bound, 

PennecuiJc,  Tweeddale,  p.  31. 

fogSf  (fog),  V.  i.  [Developed  tiomfogger\  q.  v.] 
To  seek  gain  by  base  or  servile  practices 
(whence  pettifogger). 

As  for  the  fogging  proctorage  of  money,  with  such  an 

eye  as  strooke  Gehezi  with  Leprosy,  and  Simon  Magus  witn 

a  curse,  so  does  she  [Excommunication]  looke,  ana  so 

threaten  her  flry  whip.      Milton,  Refomiation  in  Eng.,  u. 

Wer't  not  for  us,  thou  swad  (quoth  he), 

Where  wouldst  thou  /op  to  get  a  fee  ?      Dryoen. 

fog*  (fog),  a.    [E.  dial.,  formerly also/oOT/  ori- 
gin obscure ;  cf .  faggy^.]    Gross ;  fat ;  clumsy. 
A  fowle  fog  monster,  great  swad,  depriued  of  eyesight. 
Stanihurst,  ^neid,  ill.  672. 


fog-alarm 

fog-alarm  (fog'a-larm"),  n.  A  signal  or  warn- 
ing by  sound  from  a  bell,  gun,  whistle,  or  horn, 
to  indicate  to  passing  vessels  the  position  of 
rooks,  shoals,  bars,  lighthouses,  light-ships, 
buoys,  etc.,  in  thick  or  foggy  weather,  or  to 
warn  one  vessel  of  the  approach  of  another. 
A  fog-alarm  may  be  sounded  by  the  tides  or  a  current,  by 
the  pulsation  or  swaying  ol  the  waves,  by  the  wind,  by 
clockwork  impelled  by  weights  or  springs,  or  by  the  roll- 
ing oi  a  ship. 

fog-bank  (f  og'bangk),  n.  1 .  A  stratum  of  fog  as 
seen  from  a  distance. — 3.  An  appearance  at  sea 
in  hazy  weather,  sometimes  resembling  land  at 
a  distance,  but  vanishing  as  it  is  approached : 
sometimes  called  by  sailors  Cape  Fly-away, 
Dutehman's  Land,  and  No-man's  Land. 

fog-bell  (fog'bel),  n,  A  bell  placed  on  an  an- 
chored vessel,  buoy,  headland,  rook,  or  shoal, 
rung  by  the  motion  of  the  waves  or  the  force  of 
the  wind,  and  serving  as  a  warning  to  mariners 
in  foggy  weather. 

"  0  father  1  I  hear  the  church-bells  ring, 

0  say,  what  may  it  be?" 
"  'Tis  a  fog-bell  on  a  rock-bound  coast  I " 

Longfellow,  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus. 

fog-bound  (fog'bound),  a.  Impeded,  detained, 
embarrassed,  or  confined  by  fog. 

We  weiefog-boumi  in  Penobscot  bay. 

The  Congregationalist,  Sept.  3, 1885. 

fog-bow  (f og'bo),  n.  A  f aintish  white  aroh  seen 
in  fog,  similar  to  the  rainbow,  and  due  to  the 
action  of  the  same  causes,  the  globules  of  water 
of  ,the  fog  playing  the  same  part  as  the  rain- 
drops. It  is,  however,  usually  less  extended  and  less 
sharply  defined,  and  if  colored  at  all  has  only  a  slightly 
rosy  tint.  Fog-bows  are  sometimes  observed  at  sea  when 
the  fog  is  very  dense,  as  off  the  coast  of  Newfoundland. 

Among  various  meteorological  phenomena  witnessed 
during  the  cruise  were  parhelias  and  fog-bows,  which 
were  of  common  occui'rence  off  Wrangel  Island. 

Arc,  Cruise  of  the  Corwin,  1881,  p.  13. 

fog-cheese  (fog'chez),  n.  In  Yorkshire,  Eng- 
land, a  cheese  made  from  the  milk  of  cows  fed 
on  fog,  or  aftergrass.    Nares. 

fog-dog  (fog'dog),  n.  A  break  or  clearing  spot 
in  a  fog-bank,  presaging  the  lifting  of  the  fog. 

fog-eater  (f  og'e'''ter),  n.  A  break  in  a  fog-bani 
or  mist,  a  sign  of  clearing  weather;  also  applied 
to  the  fog-bow. 

fogfruit  (fog'frot),  n.  The  Lippia  lanceolata,  a 
procumbent  verbenaceous  plant  of  the  eastern 
United  States,  with  close  heads  of  small  flow- 
ers. 

foggage  (fog'aj),  n.  [Also  written  fogage;  < 
fog'^  +  -age.']'  Eani  grass  which  remains  on 
land  in  winter ;  also,  grass  which  grows  among 
grain,  and  is  fed  on  by  horses  or  cattle  after 
the  crop  is  removed;  aftergrass. 

Thy  wee  bit  housie,  too,  in  ruin  I  .  .  . 
An'  naething,  now,  to  big  a  new  ane, 
0'  foggage  green  1  Bums,  To  a  Mouse. 

A  simple  and  sufficiently  accurate  rule  ...  is  to  mow 
when  the  [forage]  plants  are  in  full  flower.  If  this  stage 
is  exceeded,  both  the  quality  ol  the  hay  and  the  amount 
ol  the  foggage  or  aftermath  are  seriously  injured. 

Bneyc.  BHt.,  I.  379. 

fogged  (fogd),o.  [</o^i-l--e(|2.]  Covered  with 
fog;  misty;  dim;  dark.     [Rare.] 

It  must  be  such  a  dawn  and  shade 
As  that  day  cast,  wherein  was  made 
The  sun,  before  man's  damning  fall 
Threw  a.fogg'd  guilt  upon  this  all. 

Feltha/m,  Lusoria. 

foggerl  (fog'6r),  n.  [Prob.  <  MD.  focker,  a 
monopolist  or  an  engrosser  of  wares  and  com- 
modities (ML.  reflex  fuggerus),  <  focken,  pack 
up,  gather  secretly.  See  pettifogger,  i.  e.,  pet- 
ty fogger,  orig.  two  words.]  1.  A  huckster. 
[Trov.Eng.]  —  Sf.  Acheat;  one  who  engages  in 
mean  or  disreputable  practices  or  professional 
arts  for  gain,  especially  in  the  practice  of  law; 
a  pettifogger. 

An  infectious  layr -fogger. 

Middletan,  Father  Hubbard's  Tales. 

I  shall  be  exclaimed  upon  to  be  a  beggarly  fogger,  greed- 
ily hunting  after  heritage.  Terence  in  English  (1614). 

8.  A  groom  or  man-servant.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
foggerS  (fog'er),  n^.     [<  fog'^  +  -erl.]    In  Eng- 
land, a  farm-laborer  who  fodders  cattle  and 
carries  out  the  hay  in  the  morning  and  even- 
ing. 

loggers  know  all  the  game  on  the  places  where  they 
work ;  there  is  not  a  hare  or  a  rabbit,  a  pheasant  or  a  par- 
tridge, whose  ways  are  not  plain  to  them. 

The  Century,  XXXVI.  812. 

foggily  (fog'i-li),  adv.    With  fog ;   obscurely ; 

darkly.    Johnson. 
lOgginess  (fog'i-nes),  n.    The  state  of  being 

^"ggyj  in  any  sense  of  that  word. 
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It  ought  to  be  observed  that  in  order  to  produce  such 
deceptions  from  the  clearness  or  foggineas  of  the  air  it 
must  be  uncommonly  clear,  or  uncommonly  foggy. 

Reid,  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind,  vi.  §  22. 

fog-gun  (fog 'gun),  n.  A  gun  fired  in  foggy 
weather  as  a  warning  to  saUors. 

foggyl  (fog'i),  a.  [</ogrl  +  -3,1.]  1.  Abound- 
ing with  fog;  damp  with  fog;  misty:  as,  a.  foggy 
morning. 

Is  not  their  clim&te  foggy,  raw,  and  dull? 

■     Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iii.  6. 
Hence— 3.  Figuratively,  dull;  stupid. 
Your  coarse,  fomy,  drowsy  conceit. 

Sir  J.  Hayward,  Ans.  to  Doleman,  p.  35. 
3.  Dim;  not  clear;  obscure:  as,  his  description 
was  rather  foggy.— 4:.  In  photog.,  affected  by 
fog;  fogged:  said  of  a  negative. 

Many  weak,  thin,  foggy  negatives  may  ...  be  made  to 
produce  passable  prints. 

WorJcsh^p  Beceipts,  1st  ser.,  p.  292. 
foggy2  (fog'i),  a.     [<  fog^  -|-  -yi.J     1.  Abound- 
ing or  covered  with  fog  or  moss.     [Scotch.]  — 
3.  Coarse ;  rank,  as  grass. 
foggy3t(fog'i),a.    l<fogi  +  -y\2   Same  as  fogK 
Whereas  I  was  woitte  to  be  blobbe-cheked  or  have  foggy 
chekes  that  shaked  as  I  went,  they  be  nowe  shronke  up, 
or  drawen  to-gether.  Palsgrave,  Acolastus. 

Travelling  on  the  way,  the  weather  being  extreame  hot 
and  the  horse  no  lesse  fat  and  foggic  with  over  much  for- 
mer ease,  fell  downe  and  died. 

Copley,  Wits,-  Fits,  and  Fancies. 

foggy-bee  (fog'i-be),  n.  l<foggyS  -t-  &eei.]  A 
name  of  the  carder-bee,  Bomius  muscorum. 

fog-horn  (fog'hdrn), ».  1.  A  horn  used  on  board 
a  vessel  to  sound  a  warning  signal  to  other  ves- 
sels in  foggy  weather. —  3.  A  sounding  instru- 
ment for  warning  vessels  off  shore  during  a  fog. 


Brown's  Siren  Fog-horn. 

The  most  powerful  of  these  instruments  is  the  siren,  or  si- 
ren fog-ham  (see  siren),  in  which  the  sound  is  produced  by 
means  of  a  disk  with  twelve  radial  silts,  which  is  made  to 
rotate  in  front  of  a  fixed  disk  exactly  similar,  a  cast-iron 
trumpet  20  feet  long  forming  part  of  the  apparatus.  The 
moving  disk  revolves  2,800  times  a  minute,  and  in  each 
revolution  there  are  of  course  twelve  coincidences  between 
the  two  disks ;  through  the  openings  thus  made  steam  or 
air  at  a  high  pressure  is  made  to  pass,  so  that  there  are 
33,600  puffs  of  steam  or  compressed  air  per  minute.  The 
pulsations  thus  developed  impinge  upon  the  sides  ol  the 
trumpet  and  are  refiected  outward  in  parallel  rays,  produ- 
cing a  blast  of  very  great  power  in  the  direction  required. 

fogie,  n.    See  fogy. 

fogle  (fo'gl),  n.  A  pocket-handkerchief. 
[Thieves'  slang.] 

"If  you  don't  take /op'ies  and  tickers,  ...  if  you  don't 
take  pocket-handkechers  and  watches,"  said  the  Dodger, 
reducing  his  conversation  to  the  level  of  Oliver's  capacity, 
"some  other  cove  will."         Dickens,  Oliver  Twist,  xviii. 

fogless  (f og'les),  a.  [<  fog^  +  -less.]  Without 
fog;  clear. 

foglietto  (f  o-lyi-et'to),  n.  [It.,  a  sheet  of  paper, 
leaf  of  a  book,  dini.  ot  foglio,  leaf:  see  foiU, 
foUo.'}  In  orchestral  music,  the  part  for  the  first 
violin;  the  leader's  part,  it  is  written  with  more  de- 
tailed directions  than  the  other  parts,  and  hence  is  often 
used  by  the  conductor  in  the  absence  of  the  score. 

fogramt  (fog'ram),  n.    Seefogrum. 

fog-ring  (f  og'ring),  n.  In  meteor.,  a,  bank  of  fog 
in  a  circular  or  ring  form:  a  phenomenon  not 
unusual  off  the  coast  of  Newfoundland.  Brande 
and  Cox. 

fogrumt  (f  og'rum), «.  and  a.  [Also  written  fog- 
ram;  appar.  the  same  as  fogy,  with  capriciously 
altered  termination.]    I.  n.  A  fogy. 

Never  mind,  ol&fogrum;  run  away  with  me. 

O'Keefe,  Fontainebleau,  ii.  3. 

II.  a.  Fogyish.    Davies. 

Father  and  mother  are  but  a  couple  ol  fogrum  old  lools. 
,  Foote,  Trip  to  Calais,  i. 

fog-signal  (fog'sig'^nal),  n.  Any  signal  made 
in  foggy  weather  to  prevent  danger  to  ships  or 
railroad-trains  by  collision  or  otherwise,  (a)  a 
signal  made  on  board  ship  in  a  fog  to  prevent  collision, 
as  by  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  the  discharge  ot  musketry  or 
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cannon,  the  fog-whistle,  etc.  (6)  A  signal  made  on  shore, 
as  by  a  powerful  log-horn  or  steam-whistle,  to  warn  sliips 
off  a  coast.  See  fog-alarm.  Specifically — (c)  In  rail.,  a 
signal  made  by  placing  detonating  caps  or  torpedoes  on 
the  rails,  which,  being  exploded  by  the  engine  passing  over 
them,  give  warning  of  danger  ahead. 
fog-smoke  (fog'smok),  n.  Fog;  mist.  [Poeti- 
cal.] 

Whiles  all  the  night,  through /oflr-smoifce  white, 

Glimmered  the  white  moonshine. 

Coleridge,  Ancient  Mariner,  i. 

fogy  (fo'gi),  n. ;  pi.  fogies  (-giz)-  [Connections 
unknown ;  Jamieson  cites  Sw.  fogde,  formerly 
one  who  had  the  charge  of  a  garrison ;  this  is 
doubtful.  Sw.  fogde,  a  country  steward,  = 
Dan.  foged,  a  bailiff,  =  MLG.  voget  =  Gt.  vogt, 
bailiff,  constable,  steward,  <  MHG.  vogt,  voget, 
OHG.  fogat,  <  ML.  vocdtus  for  adnioodtus,  advo- 
cate, patron,  protector,  lord,  etc.:  see  advocate, 
«.]  1.  A  slow  or  dull  fellow ;  an  old-fashioned 
or  very  conservative  person ;  one  who  is  averse 
to  change  or  novelty:  usually  with  the  epithet 
old.     [CoUoq.  or  slang.] 

Old  Livermore,  old  Soy,  old  Chutney  the  East  India  di- 
rector, old  Cutler  the  surgeon,  &c.,  that  society  of  old  fo- 
gies in  fine,  who  give  each  other  dinners  round  and  round, 
and  dine  lor  the  mere  purpose  of  guttling  —  these,  again, 
are  dinner-giving  snobs.  Thackeray,  Book  ol  Snobs. 

3.  An  invalid  or  garrison  soldier.    Jamieson. 

— 3.  Extra  pay  for  long  service.     Mamershi. 

[CoUoq.] 
Also  written /ogfje,  fogey. 
fogydom  (fo'gi-dum), «.    [(.fogy  +  'dom'.]   The 

state  or  condition  of  a  fogy ;  fogies  collectively. 
fogyish  (fo'gi-ish),  a.    [<  fogy  +  ■dsh.']    Hav- 
ing the  old-fashioned  or  conservative  ideas  or 

tastes  of  a  fogy. 
The  banker,  if  he  were  not  too  old  fogyish,  wore  paper 

collars.  Paper  World,  XIII.  16. 

fogyism  (fo'gi-izm),  n.  [<fogy  +  -ism.']  The 
habits  or  practices  of  a  fogy ;  the  state  of  be- 
ing a  fogy ;  whatever  is  characteristic  of  a  fogy. 
foh^  (fo),  interj.  [Another  form  ot  faugh,  q.  v.] 
An  exclamation  of  abhorrence  or  contempt: 
same  as  poh. 

Foh  f  one  may  smell  in  such  a  will  most  rank. 
Foul  disproportions,  thoughts  unnatural. 

Shak.,  Othello,  iii.  3. 

Foh^  (fo),  n.  [A  mod.  Chin,  form  (anciently 
Bod)  of  the  name  Buddha:  see  Buddha.]  The 
name  in  China  of  Buddha,  the  founder  of  Bud- 
dhism, which  was  introduced  into  that  country 
about  A.  D.  67.    Also  written  Fo  and  Foh-to. 

Fohism  (fo'izm), ».  [i  Foh^  + -ism :  seeFoh^.] 
Chinese  Buddhism. 

Fohist  (fo'ist),  «.  [<  Foh^  +  -ist]  A  Chinese 
Buddhist;  a  votary  of  Poh  or  Buddha. 

foialt,  foyalt,  a.  [OF. :  see  feaP-.]  Same  as 
feaP-. 

The  act  of  homage  to  the  king  implied  and  was  accom- 
panied by  the  oath  of  lealty ;  the  oath  recognised  that  it 
was  the  same  thing  to  he/oiaZ  and  loial. 

Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  §  785. 

foible  (f oi'bl),  a.  and  n.  [<  F.  foible,  another 
form  of  faiile  (as  a  noun,  faible,  a  weak  point, 
a  weakness,  failing),  <  OF. /e6Ze,  etc.,  feeble: 
see  feeble.]    I.t  a.  Feeble;  weak. 

The  lencing-masters,  when  they  present  a  loyle  or  fleu- 
ret  to  their  scholars,  tell  him  it  hath  two  parts ;  one  of 
which  he  calleth  the  fort  or  strong,  and  the  other  Vaefoy- 
ble  or  weak.       Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  Memoirs,  p.  46. 

II.  n.  1.  That  part  of  the  blade  of  a  sword 
which  is  included  between  the  middle  and  the 
point.  Formerly  also /eeftZe  and /a«6te. — 3.  A 
specialweakness  of  character;  afailing;  aweak 
point;  a  fault  of  a  not  very  serious  kind. 

His  strong  good  sense  saved  him  from  the  laults  and 
foibles  Incident  to  poets  —  Irom  nervous  egotism,  sham 
modesty,  or  jealousy.  Emerson,  Walter  Scott. 

=Syn.  2.  Infirmity,  imperfection,  defect,  fault. 
foil!  (foil),  n.  [Early  mod.  B.  also  foyle;  <  ME. 
foile,  a  leaf,  =  D.  foelie  =  G.  Dan.  Sw.  folic, 
foil  (def.  3),  <  OF.  foil,  foci,  fuel,  fueil,  fueill, 
m.,  foille,  fuile,  fueille,  f.,  F.  feuille,  f.,  a  leaf, 
sheet  of  paper,  metal,  etc.,  foil  in  jewelry, 
a  scale,  lamina,  =  Pr.  folh,  fueilh,  m.,  folha, 
fuelha,  f .,  =  OSp.  /q/a,  Sp.  hcja,  f .,  =  Pg.  folha, 
f.,  =  it.  foglio,  m.,  leaf  of  paper,  page,  paper, 
foglia,  f.,  leaf,  lamina,  <  L.  folium,  a  leaf,  LL. 
a  leaf  of  paper  (pi.  folia,  whence  the  fem. 
Eom.  forms),  =  Gr.  ^VKkav,  a  leaf.  From  the 
same  source  (L.  folium)  are  folio,  foliage,  foli- 
ate, exfoliate,  etc.,  trefoil,  quatrefoil,  cinquefoil, 
etG.,feuillet,feuilieton,  etc.]  If.  A  leaf,  as  of 
a  plant. 

If  the  list  her  [onions']  hedes  forto  swelle, 
Plucke  ot  the  foiles  alle  aboute  on  lofte. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  82. 

The  mast-holm  may  be  cut  into  fine  thin  foUe  or  leaves 
like  plates,  and  those  also  are  of  a  daintie  or  pleasant 
colour.  Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xvi.  43. 
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2.  A  metallic  substance  formed  into  very  thin 
sheets  by  rolling  and  hammering:  as,  gold,  tin, 
or  lead /oiJ.  Gold  foil  ia  beaten  out  to  the  utmost  te- 
nuity. Tin  foil  has  a  slight  alloy  of  copper,  lead,  etc. 
Dutch  foil  ia  made  by  rolling  a  plate  of  copper  coated  with 
silver  into  thin  sheets,  polishing  the  silver  surface,  var- 
nishing it,  and  then  laying  on  a  coat  of  transparent  color 
mixed  with  isinglass.  A  vai'iegated  Japanese  foil  is  made 
by  combining  thin  sheets  of  different  metals  in  a  single 
plate,  which  is  so  treated  that  the  different  metals  or 
alloys  show  in  th  e  completed  sheet  like  the  lines  or  figures 
on  a  Damascus  blade.  These  sheets  are  extremely  flexible, 
and  can  be  stamped,  engraved,  etc.,  for  decorative  use. 

Wliose  wals  were  high,  but  nothing  strong  nor  thick. 
And  golden /oiZe  all  over  them  displaid. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  iii.  4. 

Gold  in  the  form  of  foil,  or  in  that  condition  known  as 

sponge  gold,  tin  in  the  form  of  foil,  and  amalgams  .  .  . 

are  the  principal  material  in  use  as  stoppings  [for  teeth]. 

Encye.  Brit.,  VII.  98. 

3.  Id.  jewelry,  a  thin  leaf  of  metal  placed  under 
a  precious  stone  to  change  its  color,  or  to  give 
it  more  color  in  case  of  its  being  inferior  in  that 
respect,  or  to  give  it  additional  luster  by  the 
reflection  of  light  from  the  surface  of  the  metal. 
Much  old  jewelry  is  made  with  thin  and  poor  stones,  to 
which  effect  is  given  by  this  means. 

The  stone  had  need  to  be  rich  that  is  set  without /oi7. 

Bacon,  Ceremonies  and  Respects  (ed.  1887). 
So  diamonds  owe  a  lustre  to  their /oi2.  Pope. 

4.  Leaf-metal  placed  behind  translucent  en- 
amel for  the  same  purpose  as  that  used  for  pre- 
cious stones.  (Seedef.  3.)  In  this  sense  often 
aaMeA.  paillon  (which  see).  Hence — 5.  Any- 
thing of  a  different  color  or  of  different  quali- 
ties which  serves  to  adorn  or  set  off  another 
thing  to  advantage;  that  which,  by  compari- 
son or  contrast,  sets  off  or  shows  more  con- 
spicuously the  superiority  of  something  else. 

This  brilliant  is  so  spotless  and  so  bright, 

He  needs  nofoU,  but  shines  by  his  own  proper  light. 

Dryden,  Character  of  a  Good  Parson,  1.  140. 
The  general  good  sense  and  worthiness  of  his  character 
make  his  friends  observe  these  little  singularities  as  foils 
that  rather  set  off  than  blemish  his  good  qualities. 

Addison,  Sir  Roger  at  Church. 

6.  An  amalgam  of  tin  with  quicksilver  laid  on 
one  side  of  a  sheet  of  glass  to  produce  a  reflect- 
ing surface  in  making  a  mirror. 

Feuille  [F.],  .  .  .  the  foyle  of  precious  stones,  or  look- 
ing-glasses ;  and  hence,  a  grace,  beautie,  or  glosse  given 
unto.  Cotgrave. 

I  now  begin  to  see  my  vanity 
Shine  in  this  glass,  reflected  by  the  foil. 
'  B.  Jonson,  Staple  of  News,  v.  1. 

7.  In  medieval  arch.,  a  Small  arc  in  the  tracery 
of  a  window,  panel,  etc.,  which  is  said  to  be  tre- 
foUed,  quatrefoiled, 
cinquefoiled,  multi- 
foiled,  etc.,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of 
arcs  which  it  con- 
tains  Foil  arch.  See 

archi,  2. 

foil2  (foil),  V.  t. 
[Early  mod.  B.  also 
foyle;  <  ME.  foilen, 
foylen,  more  com- 
monly in  comp.  de- 
foilen,  defoylen  (with 
irreg.  oi,  oy,  for  reg. 
ou),  generally  de- 
foulen,  trample  up- 
on, tread  under  foot, 
fig.  subdue,  oppress 
(whence  in  part  the 
mod.  sense  'baffle, 
frustrate,'  but'  see 
to  run  the  foil,  un- 
der foil^,  n.),  <  OP. 
fouler,  foler,  foller, 
trample  upon,  sub- 
due, defeat,  etc.,  in 
another  toTmfouller,  full  (cloth)  (mod.  F.  fouler, 
trample  upon,  etc.,  sprain,  full  (oloth),  etc.),  in 
comp.  defoler,  defuler,  deffouler  (=  Pr.  defolar), 
also  afoler,  trample  upon,  tread  down,  etc.,  < 
ML.  fullare  (also  spelled  folare,  after  the  OF. 
form),  full  cloth,  namely  by  trampling  or  beat- 
ing, <  li.fuUoiii-),  a  fuller:  see  fuller^  a,Tid  full^.l 
It.  To  trample  upon;  tread  under  foot. 
Whom  he  did  all  to  peeces  breake,  and/oyZe 
In  filthy  dmt,  and  left  so  in  the  loathely  soyle. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V.  xi.  33. 
King  Richard,  commonly  called  Richard  Cceur  de  Lyon, 
not  brooking  so  proud  an  indignity,  caused  the  ensigns  of 
Leopold  to  be  pul'd  down  and  foiled  under  foot. 

KTioUes,  Hist.  Turks. 
2.  To  blunt;  dull;  deaden:  as,to/oJHhe  scent 
in  a  chase. 

When  light-winged  toys 
Of  feathered  Cupid  foil,  with  wanton  dulness. 
My  speculative  and  officed  instruments. 

Shak.,  Othello,  i.  3  (ed.  Collier). 
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3.  To  frustrate;  baffle;  mislead;  render  vain  foil-stone  (foil'ston),  n.    An  imitation  jewel. 

or  nugatory,  as  an  effort  or  attempt;  thwart;     "' ^" 

balk:  as,  the  enemy  was  foiled  in  his  attempt 
to  pass  the  river. 

This  your  courtesy 
Foil'd  me  a  second.  Ford,  Fancies,  iv.  1. 


Foils,  from  Amiens  Catliedral, 
France;  I3tli  century.  A,  trefoil;  B, 
quatrefoil. 


And  by  a  mortal  man  at  length  amfoird. 

Dryden,  .^neid,  i. 

His  superior  craft  enabled  him  to  foil  every  attempt  of 
his  enemies.  Frescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  1. 

The  plot  was  a  good  plot,  but  the  admiral  of  France  was 
destined  to  he  foiled  by  an  old  woman. 

Motley,  Dutch  Republic,  I.  168. 

=  Syn.  3.  Thwart,  Baffle,  etc.    ^ee  frustrate. 
foiP  (foil),  n.     [Early  mod.  E.  also  foyle;  <  ME. 
foyle;  <foil'^,v.'\    1.  The  track  or  trail  of  game 
when  pursued. 

Sometimes,  all  Day,  we  hunt  the  tedious  Foil. 

Congreve,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Art  of  Love. 

2t.  Defeat;  frustration;  failure  when  on  the 
point  of  achievement. 

Never  had  the  Turkish  Emperor 
So  great  a  foil  by  any  foreign  foe. 

Marlowe,  Tamburlaine,  I.,  iii.  3. 
Death  never  won  a  stake  with  greater  toil, 
Nor  e'er  was  fate  so  near  &foil.  Dryden. 

3.  In  wrestUng,  a  partial  fall;  a  fall  not  com- 
plete according  to  the  rules. 

If  he  be  only  indangered,  and  makes  a  narrow  escape, 
it  is  called  a  foyle. 
R.  Carew,  quoted  in  Strutt's  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  150. 

Look,  how  many/oiZfi  go  to  a  fair  fall,  so  many  excuses 
to  a  full  lie.    Fletcher  and  Rowley,  Maid  in  the  Mill,  iv.  1. 

And  three  indirect  insinuations  will  go  as  far  in  law 
towards  giving  a  downright  lie  as  three  foils  will  go  to- 
wards a  fall  in  wrestling. 

Dryden,  Duchess  of  York's  Paper  Defended. 

To  put  to  (the)  foUt,  to  mar ;  blemish. 

For  several  virtues 
Have  I  lik'd  several  women ;  never  any 
With  so  full  soul,  but  some  defect  in  her 
Did  quarrel  with  the  noblest  grace  she  ow'd, 
And  put  it  to  the  foil.  Shak,,  Tempest,  iii.  1. 

For  monye  maks,  and  mars  (say  they),  and  coyne  it  keepes 

the  coyle. 
It  binds  the  beare,  it  rules  the  roste,  it  putts  all  things  to 

foyle.  Dra/nt,  tr.  of  Horace's  Satires,  i. 

To  rtm  the  foil,  in  hunting,  to  run  over  the  same  track 
a  second  time  in  order  to  put  the  hounds  at  fault ;  said 
of  game. 

No  hare  when  hardly  put  to  it  by  the  hounds,  and  run- 
ning foil,  makes  more  doublings  and  redoublings  than  the 
f etcht  compass,  circuits,  turns,  and  returns  in  this  their 
intricate  peregrination.       Fuller,  Pisgah  Sight,  IV.  iii.  6. 

To  take  the  foilt,  to  accept  discomfiture  or  defeat.  Da- 
vies. 

Sundrie  of  theyme  then  of  the  common  counsell  of  the 

Citie,  standinge  upon  theire  reputation,  and  myndynge 

not  to  take  the  foyle,  stande  to  meaneteane  and  def  ende 

theyre  cause.  English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  304. 

Bestir  thee,  Jaques,  take  not  now  the  foil. 

Lest  thou  didst  lose  what  foretime  thou  didst  gain. 

Greene,  Friar  Bacon,  p.  168. 

foils  (foil),  n.  [Prob.  <  foil^,  v.,  2,  in  the  lit. 
sense  'blunt';  but  examples  of  this  sense  are 
wanting.]  A  bated  or  blunted  sword  used  in 
fencing-practice  and  friendly  contests;  now, 
usually,  an  implement  used  in  fencing-schools, 
for  small-sword  practice  only,  it  has  a  blade  of 
small  quadrangular  section,  a  button  on  the  point,  and 
for  the  guard  two  open  lunettes  or  loops,  which  it  ia  com- 
mon to  reinforce  by  "  shells  "  of  thick  leather.  The  French 
fencing-masters  and  amateiu's  distinguish  between  the 
Jleuret  or  light  foil  and  the  4p^e  d'escrvma,  which  is  like 
the  dueling-aword  or  ip6e  de  combat,  except  in  having  a 
buttoned  point,  and  is  therefore  much  heavier  than  the 
fleuret.    See  Jleuret. 

Bene.  Thy  wit  is  as  quick  as  the  greyhound's  mouth, 
it  catches. 

Uarg.  And  yours  as  blunt  as  the  fencer's  foUs,  which 
hit,  but  hurt  not.  Shale,  Much  Ado,  v.  2. 

Against  Friends  at  first  with  Foils  we  fence. 

Congreve,  Pyrrhua,  Prol, 

foil^t  (foil),  V.  t.  [ME.  foilen,  foylen,  a  rare  and 
improp.  form  (by  confusion  with  foilen,  foylen, 
foiV^,  q.  V.)  of  foulen,  fylen,  defile  (cf.  ME. 
defoilen  for  defoulen,  defylen,  defile) :  see  file^, 
fouV-,v.,3,Ti(i  defile^,  defouP-.^  To  defile:  same 
as  flle"^,  fouV-. 

foilable  (foi'la-bl),  a.  [</oiZ2  +  -aWe.]  Ca- 
pable of  being  foiled. 

foil-carrier  (foil'kar'''i-6r),  n.  A  kind  of  dental 
pliers  for  holding  gold  foil  or  other  filling  for 
teeth. 

foiled  (foild),  a.  l<foiU  +  -ed^.l  In  medieval 
rircJi. ,  having  foils :  as,  a  foiled  arch. 

foiler  (f oi'ler),  n.  One  who  foils  or  frustrates ; 
one  who  thwarts  or  baffles. 

foilingl  (foi'ling),  n.  [<  foiP-  +  -mgrl.]  In 
arch.,  a  foU. 

foiling^  (foi'ling),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of foil^,  tread.] 
In  hunting,  the  slight  mark  of  a  passing  deer 
on  the  grass. 


foin^t  (foin),  V.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  foyne;  < 
ME.  foynen  (once  var.  funen),  thrust  at  (with 
a  weapon),  rarely  tr.,  pierce,  prob.  <  OF.  foine 
foyne,  foeme,  fouane,  fouine,  F.  fouine,  a  pitch- 
fork, a  fish-spear  (>  P.  dial,  fouiner,  catch 
fish  with  a  spear),  prob.  <  L.  fmoina,  a  three- 
pronged  spear,  a  trident  (Littr6) ;  hardly  <  L. 
*fodina,  lit.  '  digger '  ?  (fodina  occurs  only  in 
sense  of  a  pit,  mine,  'digging'),  <  fodere,  dig 
(Scheler).  The  particular  use  of  foin  in  fen- 
cing may  be  due  in  part  to  F.  dial,  foindre,  for 
P.  feindre,  feign :  see  feign,  feint.']  I.  intrans. 
To  thrust  with  a  weapon;  push,  as  in  feneiog- 
let  drive. 
He  hewd  and  laaht,  a.nd  foynd,  and  thondred  Howes. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IL  v.  9. 
Than  they  assembled  togyder  in  al  partes,  and  began  to 
foyne  with  speares'and  stryke  with  axes  and  swordes. 

Berrwrs,  tr.  of  Froiasart. 
Rogero  never  foynd,  and  seldom  strake 
But  flatling. 

Sir  J.  Harington,  tr.  of  Ariosto,  xl.  78. 

II.  trans.  To  thrust  through  with  a  weapon; 
pierce;  stab. 

He  egerlyche  to  Charlis  ran 

And  hente  hym  by  the  nekke  than. 

And  foynde  hym  with  that  knyf. 

Sir  Ferumbras,  1. 6640. 
foin^t  (foin),  n.     [Early  mod.  E.  also  foyne;  < 
/ofoi,  «.]    A  thrust ;  a  push. 

At  hand  strokes  they  used  not  swords,  but  poUaxes ; 
which  be  mortal  as  well  in  sharpness  as  in  weight,  both 
for  foynes  and  down  strokes. 

Sir  T.  More,  Utopia  (tr.  by  Robinson),  ii.  184. 
It  shall  not  be  lawfull  to  the  challengers,  nor  to  the 
answearers,  with  the  bastard  sword  to  give  or  offer  any 
foyne  to  his  match. 

Quoted  in  Strutfs  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  15. 

foin^t  (foin),  n.  [<  ME.  foyn,  foyne,  <  OP. 
foine,  foyne,  faine,  fa/yne,  F.  fouine  =  Pr.  faina, 
mod.  Pr.  faguino,  fahino  =  Cat.  fagma  =  It. 
faina  (cf.  Sp.  fuina  =  Pg.  fuinha  =  It.  dial. 
fuina,  foina,  foin,  <  F.),  a  polecat,  <  ML.  far 
gina,  a  marten,  orig.  applied  to  the  beech-mar- 
ten (Mustela  foina),  <  L.  faginus,  fern,  fagina, 
of  the  beech,  <  fagus,  the  beech,  =  E.  heech: 
see  Fagus  studbeech^.l  1.  A  name  of  the  beech- 
marten,  Mustela  foina. —  2.  The  dressed  fur  of 
the  same  animal. 

A  cote  hath  he  furred 
With  foyns  or  with  flchewes. 
Piers  Plovirman's  Crede  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1  296. 
Ermine,  fovnc,  sables,  martin,  badger,  bear. 

Middleton,  Triumphs  of  Love  and  Antiquity. 
foina  (foi'na),  n.     [NL.:  see  /om^.]    i_  The 
technical  specific  name  of  the  beech-marten, 
Mustela  foina. —  2.  \cap.']  A  generic  name  of 
the  same. 
foineryt  (foi'n6r-i),  n.     [<  foin^  +  -ery.]    In 
fencing,  the  act  of  making  foins  or  thrusts  with 
the  foil;  fencing;  sword-play.    Marston. 
foiningt  (foi'ning),  n.     [ME.  foynyng;  verbal 
n.  of  /oJ»i,  D.]    A  thrusting,  as  with  spear  or 
sword;  foinery. 

ffell  was  the  fight  vfit^  foynyng  of  speires, 
Mallyng  thurgh  metall  maynly  with  hondes. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  I.  9691. 
York  .  .  .  was  .  .  .  famous  ...  as  the  first  to  intro- 
duce the  custom  of  foining  or  thrusting  with  the  rapier  in 
single  combats Before  his  day,  it  had  been  custom- 
ary among  the  English  to  fight  with  sword  and  shield. 

Motley,  United  Netherlands,  IL  166. 

foininglyt  (foi'niug-li),  adv.  In  a  pushing  or 
thrusting  manner.    Johnson. 

foining-swordt  (foi'ning-sord),  n.  A  sword 
used  for  thrusting.  See  estoc,  1/iJi,cTfi,foin\fei\r 
cing. 

foison  (foi'zon),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  aXsofoysm, 
foizon;  Ba.'also  flssen,  fizzen ;  <  ME.  foison,  foi- 
soun,fuson,  <  OP .  foison,  foyson,  fuison,  fmm, 
P.  foison  =  Pr.  foyso,  abundance,  profusion,  < 
L.  fusio(n-),  an  outpouring,  effusion,  <  fttsM, 
pp.  of  fundere,  pour:  see  fusion,  which  is  » 
doublet  of  foison.'i  1.  Plenty;  abundance. 
[Archaic] 

It  yaf  so  giet  foison  of  water  that  the  brooke  ran  down 
the  launde,  that  was  right  feire  and  del(e]ctable. 

Merlin  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  n.  150. 

For  he  has  a  perennial /ot8o»  of  sappiness.  . 

iowe!!,  Fable  for  Cntici. 

2t.  Strength;  ability. 

The  paiens  [heathen]  were  so  ferd,  thei  myght  haf  no  fay- 
son.  .     ,,, 
Rob.  of  Brunne,  tr.  of  Langtott's  Chron.  (ed.  Heame),  p.  "■ 

foisonlesst (foi'zon-les),  a.  [So.fizzmUss;  (foi- 
son + -less.]   Weak;  feeble;  pithless.   Scott- 

foisti  (foist,  formerly  also  flst),  n.  [A  var.  oi 
Jss<2,]  It.  A  breaking  wind  without  noise. 
sameas/w<2  l._3.  A  puffbaU.    [Prov.Bng.J 


foist 

foist^t  (foist),  n.     [A  particular  use  of  foist'^.'] 

1.  Aslytriok;  ajug^e;  an  imposition. 
Put  not  your/oisfff  upon  me ;  I  shall  scent  them. 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  iii.  6. 

2.  A  cheat;  a  sharper. — 3,  Acutpurse;  a  pick- 
pocket.   Also /oisier. 

He  that  picks  the  pocket  is  called  afoiat. 

Dekkevi  Belman  of  London. 
Ifol.  foisi/ what's  that? 
Moll.  A  diver  with  two  fingers,  a  pickpocket. 

Middleton  and  Dekker,  Koaring  Girl,  v.  1, 

foist^  (foist),  V.  t.  [</oJs«2,  m.]  1.  To  work  in  by 
a  trick;  thrust  in  wrongfully,  surreptitiously, 
or  without  warrant ;  insert  or  obtrude  fraudu- 
lently or  by  imposition;  pass  or  palm  off  as 
genuine  or  worthy :  followed  by  in  or  into  be- 
fore the  thing  affected,  and  by  upon  before  the 
person:  as,  to  foist  a  spurious  document  upon 
one. 

This  gentleman,  being  a  follower  of  .  .  .  the  chancellor, 
was  by  him  (as  it  seemed) /otsCed  info  that  seruice  of  pur- 
pose. HaMuyt's  Yoyaget,  I.  459. 
Our  dates  are  brief,  and  therefore  we  admire 
Wlat  thou  [Time]  dost /oi«(  upon  us  that  is  old. 

Skak.,  Sonnets,  cxxiii. 
The  misgrowth  of  infectious  mistletoe 
FoUted  into  his  stock  for  honest  graft. 

Browniihg,  E-ing  and  Book,  I.  226. 
The  provisional  authorities — partly  self-elected,  partly 
voted  in  by  acclamation,  partly /oisied  in  by  low  and  im- 
pudent intrigue  —  had  proclaimed  a  republic. 

W.  R.  Greg,  Misc.  Essays,  2d  ser.,  p.  11. 

2t.  To  falsify  or  make  fraudulent  by  some  in- 
sertion ;  cog,  as  a  die. 

Thou  cogging. 
Base,  foysting  lawyer. 

Drydm,  Misc.,  III.  339. 

foist^  (foist),  V.  i.     [B.  dial.,  another  form  (by 

confusion  with  foisfi)  of  fust^,  q.  v. ;  so  foisty 

ioi  fusty.']    To  smell  musty :  same  as/MS*2. 

foist^  (foist),  a.    Same  as  foisty.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

foist^t  (foist),  n.    [Altered  (Uke  foist^  for  fust^) 

<  OF.  fuste,  "  a  foist,  a  light  galley  that  hath 

about  16  or  18  oares  on  a  side,  and  two  rowers  to 

an  oare"  (Cotgrave),  a  particular  use  ot  fuste,  a 

cask:  see  fusfi-.]    A  light  and  fast-sailing  ship. 

Foyst,  a  bote  like  a  gallye.  Palsgrave. 

A  Foist  is  as  it  were  a  Brigandine,  being  somewhat 

larger  then  half e  a  galley.         HaUuyts  Voyages,  II.  128. 

220  gallies,  with  five  course  of  oares  on  a  side,  and  twenty 

foists  wera  set  aflote.  Holland,  tr.  of  Livy,  p.  402. 

foister  (fois'ter),  ».  [<.  foists  + -er^.l  1.  One 
who  foists,  or  inserts  without  authority. — 2t. 
Same  asfoist^,  3. 

These  able  are  at  neede  to  stande  and  keepe  stake. 

When  facing /oisiers  fit  for  Tiburne  fraies 

Are  food-sick  faint,  or  hart  sicke  run  their  waies. 

Mir.  for  Mags.,  p.  483. 

foistiedt  (fois'tid),  a.  [<  foisty,  a.,  +  -ed^.'] 
Made  fusty  or  musty. 

foistinessf  (fois'ti-nes),  «.  Pustiness ;  musti- 
ness. . 

Such  wheat  as  ye  keep  for  the  baker  to  buy, 
Unthreshed  till  March,  in  the  sheaf  let  it  lie ; 
Leitfoistiness  take  it,  if  sooner  ye  thresh  it. 
Although  by  oft  turning  ye  seem  to  refresh  it. 

Tusser,  Husbandry,  November. 

foistingf  (fois'ting),  n.  [Verbal  n.  otfoist^,  v.] 
1.  The  act  of  using  foists  or  tricking. — 3.  Pock- 
et-picking. 

A  pickpocket ;  all  his  train  study  the  figging  law :  that's 
to  say,  catting  of  purses  a,nA  foisting. 

Middleton  and  Dekker,  Roaring  Girl,  v,  1. 

foisting-houndt,  «■     Same  as  flslmg-Jwimd. 
foistyt  (fois'ti),  a.     [Another  form  of  fusty,  as 
foist^  for  /as*2:  see  fusty.]     Fusty;  musty; 
moldy. 

Look  well  to  thy  horses  in  stable  thou  must, 
That  hay  be  not  foisty,  nor  chaff  full  of  dust. 

Tusser,  Husbandry,  December. 

felt, «.  and  a.    A  Middle  English  form  otfooU. 

fol.    An  abbreviation  ot  folio. 

folcland  (AS.  pron.  folk'land),  «.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  form  oifolkland. 

foldi  (fold),  V.  [<  ME.  f olden,  falden,  <  AS. 
fealdan  (pret.  fedld,  pi.  fedldon,  pp.  fealden), 
fold,  wrap  up,  =  OD.  vouden,  D.  vowwen  =  OH(j. 
faldan,  faltan,  MHGr.  valten,  Gr.  falten  =  Icel. 
falda  =  Sw.f&Ua  =  J)a.n.folde  =  Goth,  falthan, 
fold.  Akin  to  -fold,  q.  v.  Not  akin  to  L.  pli- 
care,  fold,  plectere,  Gr.  TrTi/cejv,  weave,  plait: 
Bee  plait.}  I.  trans.  1.  To  double  over  upon 
itseU;  lay  or  bring  one  part  of  over  or  toward 
another  by  bending;  bend  over:  used  of  things 
thia  and  flexible,  or  relatively  so,  as  a  piece  of 
cloth,  a  sheet  of  paper,  a  stratum  of  rock,  etc. : 
often  with  up. 

An  or  than  we  rose  from  the  borde  the  warden  rose 
from  ye  borde,  and  toke  a  basyn  full  otfolden  papres  with 
relyques  in  eche  of  them. 

Sir  R  Gvylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  39. 
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Anone  oiu-  kynge,  with  that  word, 
He  folde  up  his  sieve. 
Lytell  Geste  of  Mobyn  Bode  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  115). 
While  they  [the  Lord's  enemies]  he  f olden  together  as 
thorns,  .  .  .  they  shall  be  devoured  as  stubble  fully  dry. 

Nahum  i.  10. 
Now  folds  the  lily  all  her  sweetness  up 
And  slips  into  the  bosom  of  the  lake. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  vii. 

2.  To  bring  together  or  place  over  each  other, 
as  two  correlated  parts :  as,  to  fold  together  the 
ends  of  a  piece  of  cloth ;  to  fold  one's  arms  or 
one's  hands. 

Conscious  of  its  own  impotence,  it  folds  its  arms  in  de- 
spair.    .  Collier. 

Viola  sat  aloof,  with  her  beautiful  arms  folded  and  her 
head  averted.  H.  James,  Jr.,  Pass.  Pilgrim,  p.  343. 

3.  To  inclose  in  a  fold  or  in  folds;  wrap  up; 
cover  up  or  hide  away. 

"Cortayse  quen,"  thenne  s[a]yde  that  gaye, 
Knelande  to  grounde,  folde  vp  hyr  face, 
"Makeles  moder  &  myryest  may. 
Blessed  bygynner  of  voh  a  grace  1 " 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  i.  434, 
Lay  open  to  my  earthy  gross  conceit  .  .  . 
Hhe  folded  meaning  of  your  words'  deceit. 

Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  iii.  2. 

These  businesses  were  not  ended  till  many  years  after, 

nor  well  understood  of  alonge  time,  iutfoulded  up  in  ob- 

scuritie.  Bradford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  276. 

Her  [Britannia's]  armed  fleet  she  sends 

To  Climates /oided  yet  from  human  Eye. 

Prior,  Solomon,  i. 
She,  with  slim  hand  folded  in  her  gown. 
Went  o'er  the  dewy  grass  to  where  he  stood. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  III.  116. 

4.  To  inclose  in  or  as  in  the  arms;  embrace. 

We  will  descend  and  fold  him  in  our  ai-ms. 

Shak.,  Rich.  IL,  i.  3. 

5t.  To  throw  down;  overthrow;  cause  to  yield. 
That  no  mob  scholde  hym  lette. 
The  feendes  strengthe  to  folde. 
Zyng  of  Tars,  L  1117  (Kltson's  Metr.  Rom.,  II.). 
Folded  or  plicate  wings,  in  eniom.,  wings  which,  in  re- 
pose, are  longitudinally  doubled  one  or  more  times. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  become  doubled  upon  it- 
self; become  bent  so  that  one  part  lies  over 
upon  another. 

Faults  are  known  to  be  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  the 
result  of  a  tendency  to  fold  carried  beyond  the  limit  of 
elasticity  of  the  rock.    Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  XXX.  208. 

2.  To  infold;  embrace. 

Sleep,  weary  soul  I  the  folding  arms  of  night 

For  thee  are  spread.  S.  T.  Cooke,  Nocturn. 

3t.  To  yield;  give  way;  fail. 

Vrfeithe  is  frele  to  fleoche  a.nd  folde. 

Early  Eng.  Poems  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  122. 

Yf  he  were  never  so  bolde  a  knyghte. 

Of  that  worme  when  he  had  a  syghte. 

His  herte  began  to  folde. 

MS.  Cantab.,  If.  ii.  38,  f.  67.  (SaUiwell.) 
Folding  boat,  a  boat  with  a  hinged  frame  covered  with 
water-tight  fabrics,  and  so  arranged  that  when  not  in 
use  it  can  be  folded  and  stowed  away  in  a  small  space. — 
Folding  chair,  door,  floor,  etc.  See  the  nouns.— Fold- 
ing fan,  a  fan  which  opens  and  closes,  as  distinguished 
from  fans  of  fixed  form.— Folding  stool,  a  stool  or  small 
chair  which  shuts  up  on  hinges  or  pivots.  Compare  ca/mp- 
chair,  faldstool,  and  curule  chair  (uiider  curule). 
foldi  (fold),  n.  [<  ME.  fold,  folde  (not  in  AS.)  = 
OD.  voude,  D.  vouw  =  OSGr.  fald,  fait,  m.,  MHG. 
valde,  volte,  t.,  valt,  m.,  Qc.falte,  t.,  =lc,e\.  falda, 
tffaldr,  m.,  =  Sw.fall,  m.,  =  Dan.  folde,  fold 
{at.  OF.  faude  =  Pr.  falda,  fauda  =  Sp.  falda, 
halda  =  It.  falda,  of  G.  origin),  a  fold,  etc. ; 
from  the  verb.]  1 .  A  double  or  bend  in  a  more 
or  less  flexible  substance,  as  cloth;  a  flexure, 
especially  one  so  extensive  as  to  bring  the  parts 
on  either  side  of  the  line  of  bending  near  toge- 
ther. . 

The  habit  of  a  man  or  of  a  woman,  which  appeared  to 
us  in  one  uniform  colour,  variously  folded  and  shaded, 
would  present  to  his  eye  [that  of  a  man  newly  made  to 
see]  neither /o?(J  nor  shade,  but  variety  of  ooloui-. 

Beid,  Inq.  into  Human  Mind,  vi.  |  3. 

2.  The  parts  which  are  brought  together  by 
bending  or  folding,  oroneof  them;  speciflcally, 
a  plait  in  a  garment  or  in  drapery:  as,  a  broad 

fold  of  cloth. 

That  remedy 
Must  be  a  winding-sheet,  a  fold  of  lead. 
And  some  untrod-on  corner  of  the  earth. 

Ford,  Broken  Heart,  iii.  6. 
Let  the  draperies  be  nobly  spread  upon  the  body,  and 
let  the/oids  be  large.  ,...,•„•»■ 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Dufresnoy  s  Art  of  Pamting. 

Down-droop'd,  in  many  a  floating /oM, 

Engarlanded  and  diaper'd 

With  inwrought  flowers,  a  cloth  of  gold. 

Tennyson,  Arabian  Knights. 

3.  In  entom.,  aplioa  orridge,  generally  inclined 
to  one  side,  appearing  as  if  the  surface  had  been 
folded.— 4.  pi.  Involved  parts  of  a  complex 
whole;  windings:  a  complex  arrangement  or 
constitution;  intricacy. 


folded 

This  is  most  strange  I 
That  she,  who  even  now  was  your  best  object,  .  .  . 
The  best,  the  dearest,  should  in  this  trice  of  time 
Commit  a  thing  so  monstrous,  to  dismantle 
So  TnAny  folds  of  favour !  Shak.,  Lear,  L  1. 

Our  author  .  .  .  understood  the  folds  and  doubles  of 
Sylla's  disposition.  Dryden,  Plutarch. 

5.  A  clasp ;  an  embrace.     [Bare.] 

The  weak  wanton  Cupid 
Shall  from  your  neck  unloose  his  amorous /oZ(2. 

Shak.,  T.  andC,  iii.  3. 

6.  A  sheaf  or  bundle,  as  of  straw.  [North.Eng.] 
—Amniotic  folds.  See  ammton.— Aryteno-eplglottio, 
branchial,  cervical,  duodenal,  elytral,  epipleural, 
esophageal.  Haversian,  hypopuaiTngeal,  etc.,  fold. 
See  the  adjectives. 

fold2  (fold),  n.  [<  ME.  fold,  earlier  fald,  Se. 
fald,  fauld,  <  AS.  fald,  falod,  a  fold,  stall  (for 
sheep,  deer,  horses,  etc.),  =  MLG.  vdlt,  valt,  an 
inclosed  space,  a  yard.  The  AS.  form  falod, 
which  occurs  only  in  a  gloss,  suggests  a  connec- 
tion with  the  gloss  "faUi,  tabula,"  i.  e.,  a  board ; 
cf.  Icel.  jgfd7  {pl.fjalar,  laAei  fjalir)  =  V)a,n.  ^cbI 
=  Sw.fjol,  a  board,  plank;  falod  (orig.  a  neut. 
pp.?)  would  thus  mean  lit.  an  inolosure  of  boards 
or  palings.  Dan.  fold  is  ap_par.  from  the'E.; 
Sw.  f&Ua,  a  hurdle,  a  fold,  is  not  related,  but 
goes  with  foW-.]  1 .  A  place  of  protection  or  in- 
closure  for  domestic  animals,  usually  for  sheep. 
The  fold  stands  empty  in  the  drowned  field. 
And  crows  are  fatted  with  the  murrain  flock. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,ii.  2. 

St.  Agnes'  Eve — Ah,  bitter  chill  it  was  1  .  .  . 
And  silent  was  the  flock  in  woolly /oM. 

Keats,  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,  i. 
Hence — 2.  A  flock  of  sheep. 

The  hope  and  promise  of  my  failing /o2(f. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Virgil. 
3t.  A  limit ;  a  boxindary. 

Secure  from  meeting,  they're  distinctly  rolled ; 
Nor  leave  their  seats,  and  pass  the  dreadful /oM. 

Creech. 

4.  A  farm-yard.  [Prov.  Eng.] — 5.  The  inclo- 
sure  of  a  farm-house.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

The  room,  furnished  for  himself  in  an  old  Yorkshire 
fold.  Contemporary  Hev.,  L.  306. 

fold2  (fold),  V.  [<  fold^,  ».]  I.  trans.  To  con- 
flne,  as  sheep,  in  a  fold. 

These  happy  pair  of  lovers  meet  straightway, 
Soon  as  they  fold  their  flocks  up  with  the  day. 

Fletcher,  Faithful  Shepherdess,  ii.  3, 
While  to  my  ear  from  uplands  far  away 
The  bleating  of  the  folded  flocks  is  borne. 

M.  Arnold,  Scholar-Gipsy. 

II,  intrans.  To  confine  sheep  in  a  fold.  [Rare.] 
The  star  that  bids  the  shepherd /oZt2, 
Now  the  top  of  heaven  doth  hold. 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  93. 

fold^t,  n.  [ME.,  also  folde;  <  AS.  folde,  the 
earth.]    The  earth ;  earth. 

He  gaf  to  the  kowherde  a  kastel  ful  nobul, 
The  fairest  vpon  fold  that  euer  freke  seie. 

William  of  Paleme(B.  E.  T.  S.),  L  6382. 
He  that  hyje  is  in  heuen  his  auugels  that  weldes  ; 
If  he  hat3  formed  the  folde  &  folk  ther  vpone, 
I  haf  bigged  Babiloyne,  burg  alther-rychest. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  1665. 

-fold.  [<  ME.  fold,  -fald,  <  AS.  -feald  =  OS. 
-fald  =  OPries.  -fald  =  D.  '-^oud  =  OHG.  -fait, 
MHG.  -valt,  G.  -fait  =  Icel.  -faldr  =  Sw.  -fald 
=  Dan.  -fold  =  Goth,  -faiths,  a  multiplicative 
suffix  (connected  with  AS.  fealdan,  E.  fold^, 
eta. ;  cf.  L.  duplex  (dupUc-),  etc.,  with  pUcare, 
fold),  =  Gr.  -TTOATOf  (in  SiiraATOc;  =  AS.  twifeald, 
E.  twofold,  Tp'makroQ  =  AS.  thryfeald,  E.  three- 
fold, etc. ),  commonly  in  secondary  form  -nMaioc 
(in  dcirMotog,  twofold,  etc.),  orig.  *-ffa/l,nof,  per- 
haps aMn  to  -TrXiiof ,  -wlovc  ^  L.  -plus,  as  in  Gr. 
StnT^og,  SinXovg  (whence  E.  diploe,  etc. )  =  L.  du- 
plus  (whence  ult.  E.  duple,  douNe).]  A  multi- 
plicative suffix,  attached  to  numerals,  as  in  two- 
fold, threefold,  fourfold,  etc.,  in  algebra  n-fold, 
etc.,  signifying  'two,  three,  four,  etc.,  n,  eta., 
times  as  much';  so  in  many-fold,  of  which  the 
older  form,  with  modified  meaning,  remains  in 
manifold. 

foldagei  (fol'daj),  71.  l<  fold'^  + -age.]  Inher., 
the  doubling  or  turning  over  of  a  mantle  or 
mantlet,  or  of  the  ribbon  on  which  the  motto 
is  written.     In  the  former  sense  also  called 


foldage^t  (f  ol'daj),  n.  [<  fold^  -^-  -age.]  Same 
as  fcmage. 

f old-COTirset,  «•  1  •  Land  used  as  a  sheep-walk. 
—  2.  Land  to  which  is  appurtenant  the  sole 
right  of  folding  the  cattle  of  others. — 3.  This 
right  of  folding. 

foldet,  foldent.  Obsolete  strong  past  partici- 
ples otfoldX.    Chaucer. 

folded  (fol'ded),  p.  a.  In  zool.,  same  as  com- 
pressed (a)  (2). 


foldedly 

foldedlyt  (fol'ded-li),  adv.    In  folds. 

The  habite  of  her  Priest  was  ...  a  pentacle  of  siluered 
stuffe  about  her  shoulders,  haji^ng  foldedltj  down. 

Chapman,  ilasque  uf  .Middle  Temple. 

folder  (fol'dfer),  n.  [<  fold^  +  -ei-l.]  1.  One 
■who  or  that  which  folds;  specifically,  a  flat 
knife-like  instrument,  frequently  of  bone  or 
ivory,  used  in  folding  paper. —  2.  A  circular, 
time-table,  map,  or  other  printed  paper  folded 
in  such  a  way  that  it  may  be  spread  out  in  one 
sheet.     [U.  S.] 

The  Fitchburg  Railroad  has  just  issued  a  local  /older 
corrected  to  July  5.  It  is  one  of  the  best,  containing 
well-arranged  time-tables,  a  good  map,  and  much  local 
information.  The  Congregationalut,  July  14,  1887. 

3.  In  entom.,  one  of  many  insects  which  fold 
leaves :  as,  the  grape-leaf  folder.  See  Desmia 
and  leaf-folder. 
folderol  (fol'de-rol),  n.  [Also  (So.)  falderall; 
appar.  from  similar  syllables,  without  mean- 
ing, forming  the  refrain  of  various  old  songs ; 
ei.  fallal.]  1.  Mere  nonsense;  an  idle  fancy 
or  conceit ;  a  sUly  trifle. 

The  folderols  which  I  think  they  call  accomplishments. 
Spurgeon,  John  Ploughman's  Talk. 

2.  pi.  Trivial  ornaments  ;  fallals. 

They  can  get  their  dresses  andfol-de-rota  fresh  from  the 
loom  of  fashion  in  a  few  hours.    The  New  Mirror,  II.  353. 

fold-garth     (fold 'garth),    n.      A    farm-yard. 

[North.  Eng.] 
folding  (fording),  n.     [Verbal  n.  of  fold\  «.] 
A  fold ;  a  double. 
The  lov/ev  foldings  of  the  vest.  Addison. 

That  darkness  of  character  where  we  can  see  no  heart, 
those  foldings  of  art  through  which  no  native  affection 
is  allowed  to  penetrate,  pi'esent  an  object  unamiable  in 
every  season  of  life,  but  particularly  odious  in  youth. 

H.  Blair,  Works,  I.  xi. 

folding-boards  (fol'ding-bordz),  n.pl.  In  mim- 
ing,  a  form  of  cage-shuts  used  in  Scotland. 

folding-maclline  (fol'ding-ma-shen"),  re.  1.  A 
mechanism  that  automatically  folds  printed 
sheets.  Such  machines  have  Sometimes  at- 
tachments for  cutting,  insetting,  covering,  and 
pasting. — 2.  A  pressing  and  shaping  machine 
for  forming  hollow  ware  from  sheet-metal. 

foldless  (fold'les),  a.  [</oMi,  n.,  +  -less.']  Hav- 
ing no  folds. 

fold-net  (f old'net),  n.  A  sort  of  net  with  which 
small  birds  are  taken. 

folduret  (fol'dur),  n.  [< /oZdi,  v.,  +  -we.']  The 
act  of  folding.    Lamb. 

foldy  (fol'di),  a.     [</oZ(Jl,  ».,  -t-  -y^.]    Full  of 
folds;  plaited  into  folds;  hanging  in  folds. 
[Bare.] 
Those  limbs  beneath  tXieir  foldy  vestments  moving. 

J.  EaUlie. 

fold-yard  (fold'yard),  re.  A  yard  for  folding 
or  feeding  cattle  or  sheep. 

fole^t,  »•    A  Middle  English  form  otfoal. 

fole^t,  re.    A  Middle  English  form  otfooP-. 

folehardinesset,  folehardyt.  Middle  English 
forms  otfoolhardiness,  foolhardy. 

folelarget,  a.  A  Middle  English  form  of  fool- 
large. 

folewelf,  V.    See  follow. 

folewe^t,  V.    See  fullS. 

foleyetf  ".    An  obsolete  variant  otfooU. 

folia^  (fo-le'a),  re.  [Sp.  folia  (=  Pg.  foUa),  a 
sort  of  dance,  lit.  folly,  extravagance :  seefol- 
li/.]  1.  A  Spanish  dance  for  one  person. — 2. 
Music  for  such  a  dance,  or  in  imitation  of  its 
rhythm,  which  is  triple  and  slow. 

folia^,  re.    Plural  oi  folium. 

foliaceous  (foJi-a'shius),  a.  [=  Sp.foUdceo  = 
Fg.  folhaceo  =  It.  fogliaceo,  foUaceo,  <  li.foli- 
aceus,  leafy,  of  leaves,  <  folium,  a  leaf :  see 
foiP-.]     1.  Being  or  resembling  a  leaf. 

One  of  these  creatures  [Ceroxylus  laceratus]  was  cover- 
ed ovevv/iiii foliaceous  excrescences  of  a  clear  olive  green 
colour,  so  as  exactly  to  resemble  a  stick  grown  over  by  a 
creeping  moss.  A.  R.  Wallace,  Nat.  Select.,  p.  64. 

(a)  In  bot.,  having  the  texture  or  form  of  a  leaf ;  bearing 
leaves ;  leafy.  (6)  In  zool.,  having  parts  or  processes  like 
leaves ;  ramifying  like  a  leafy  branch  ;  foliate ;  expanded 
and  thin,  but  not  flat.    Also  frondose. 

The  first  and  second  maxillae  are  foliaceous. 

Huxley,  Crayfish,  p.  255. 

2.  Consisting  of  thin  laminee ;  having  the  form 
of  a  leaf  or  plate :  as,  foliaceous  spar Folia- 
ceous lichen,  one  that  is  peltate  and  attached  only  by  the 
center,  as  Urabilicaria,  or  expanded,  variously  lobed,  at- 
tached by  rhizoids,  and  separable  from  the  substratum,  as 
Parmelia  and  others.  Compare  crustaceous  andfruticose. 
— Foliaceous  tibiae,  in  entom.,  tibise  which  are  entirely 
or  partly  expanded  into  a  thin,  horny  plate,  which  often 
resembles  a  leaf  or  flower-petal ;  a  form  found  in  certain 
Heteroptera. 

foliage  (fo'li-aj),  n.  [Altered  (to  suit  folia- 
ceous, foliation,  etc.,  directly  from  L.)  <  OF. 
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fueillage;  F.  feuillage,  leaves,  foliage,  <  OF. 
fueUle,  foille,  F.  feuille,  a  leaf,  <  L.  folium,  a 
leaf:  see  foil^  undi  folio.]  1.  Leaves  in  gen- 
eral ;  especially,  growing  leaves,  collectively, 
in  their  natural  form  and  condition. 

There  is  not  an  hearbe  throughout  the  garden  that  tak- 
eth  vp  greater  compasse  vfithfuellage  than  doth  the  beet. 
Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xix.  8. 
Green  as  the  bay-tree,  ever  green, 

With  its  new  foliage  on. 
The  gay,  the  thoughtless,  have  I  seen. 

Cowpcr,  Stanzas  for  1787. 
Thou,  with  all  thy  breadth  and  height 
01  foliage,  towering  sycamore. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  Ixxxix. 

2.  A  cluster  of 
leaves,  flowers,  and 
branches;  particular- 
ly, in  arch. ,  the  more 
or  less  conventional- 
ized representation 
of  leaves,  flowers, 
and  branches  used 
to  ornament  and  en- 
rich capitals,  friezes, 
pediments,  etc. 

A  Myrtle  Foliage  round 
the  Thimble-case. 
Pope,  The  Basset-Table. 
The   arch  of   triumph 
.  .  .  looks  very  much  as 
if  it  had  been  preserved 
from  the  earlier  church; 
and  such  is  clearly  the 
case   with   two  columns 
and   one   capital,  whose 
classical  Corinthian  foli- 
age stands  in  marked  con- 
trast with  the  Venetian 
imitations  on  each  side  of 
it.     E.  A.  Freeman,  Ven- 
[ice,  p.  120. 

foliaged  (fo'li-ajd), 
a.  [<  foliage  +  -ed^.] 
Having  foliage ;  covered  or  decorated  with  f o 


Medieval  Conventionalized  Foli- 
age, Notre  Dame,  Paris;  end  of 
I3tli  century.  (From  ViolIet-le-Duc's 
'Diet  de  I'Arcliitecture.") 


lifting  tow'rd  the  sky 
Ihe  foliaged  head  in  cloudlike  majesty, 
The  shadow-casting  race  of  trees  survive. 

Wordsworth,  Vernal  Ode,  iii. 

foliage-plant  (fo'li-aj-plant),  re.  A  plant  con- 
spicuous for  its  fine  foliage  rather  than  for  its 
flowers,  as  the  various  kinds  of  coleus  and  oro- 
tons,  etc.  Beautiful  and  striking  effects  are  produced 
by  the  cultivation  of  foliage-plants  in  artistically  disposed 
masses,  forming  beds,  borders,  fantastic  patterns,  etc. 

foliage-tree  (fo'li-aj-tre),  re.  A  tree  with  broad 
leaves,  such  as  the  oak,  elm,  and  ash,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  needle-leafed  tree. 

folial  (f 6'li-al),  a.  [<  L.  folium,  leaf  (see  foiP-), 
+  -al.]  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  foliage ; 
belonging  to  leaves.     [Bare.] 

Wolff  in  1759,  Linneeus  between  1760  and  1770,  Goethe  in 
1790,  De  CandoUe  in  1827,  and  Schleiden  in  1836,  alike  as- 
serted the  community  of  structure  in  the  folial  and  the 
floral  leaves.        Q.  Z).  Boardman,  Creative  Week,  p.  314. 

foliar  (fo'li-ar),  a.  [=  F.foUaire  =  Pg.  folhear, 
<L. /oKMm,'aleaf :  seefoiP-.]  Consisting  of  or 
pertainiag  to  leaves;  inserted  in,  proceeding 
from,  or  resembling  a  leaf:  as,  foliar  appeu- 


Not  only  colour,  but  even  form,  may  be  thus  affected 
[by  the  foliage],  and  the  strange  leaf-insects  craVl  about, 
each  in  limb  and  body  a  perfect /o^iar  fragment. 

Mivart,  Nature  and  Thought,  p.  3. 

The  ripened  capsule,  with  bursting  sides,  afforded  evi- 
dence of  the  foliar  nature  of  the  carpels.  Science,  V.  478. 
Foliar  gap,  in  vascular  cryptogams,  a  mesh  or  break  in 
the  flbrovascular  bundle-cylinder  of  the  stem,  from  the 
margin  of  which  a  bundle  diverges  into  a  leaf,  and  through 
which  the  pith  communicates  with  the  outer  tissue. 
foliate  (fo'li-at),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  foliated, 
ppr.  foliating.  [<  ML.  foliatus,  pp.  of  foliare 
(>  It.  fogliare  =  Pg.  folhear  =  Sp.  hojear  =  Pr. 
folhar,  foillar,  fuelhar,  fulhar  =  P.  feuiller), 
put  forth  leaves,  <  Li.  folium,  a  leaf:  seefoiP-.] 

1.  To  beat  into  a  leaf,  thin  plate,  or  lamina; 
shape  or  dispose  like  a  leaf ;  divide  into  foils 
or  leaves. 

If  gold  he  foliated,  and  held  between  your  eyes  and  the 
light,  the  light  looks  of  a  greenish  blue. 

Kewton,  Opticks. 

2.  To  spread  over  vfith  a  thin  coat  of  tin  and 
quicksilver,  etc. :  as,  to  foUate  a  looking-glass. 

foliate  (fo'li-at),  a.  [=  Pg.  folheado  =  It.  fo- 
gliato,  <  L.  foliatus,  a.,  leafy,  leafed,  <  folium,  a 
leaf:  see  foUate,  v.]  1.  Beaten  into  the  form 
of  a  leaf  or  thin  plate ;  foliated. 

And  therefore  gold  foliate,  or  any  metal  foliate,  cleav- 
eth.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  293. 

2.  In  bot.,  leafy;  furnished  with  leaves :  as,  a 
foliate  stalk. — 3.  In  zool.,  expanded  in  a  leaf- 
like form;  foliaceous Foliate  curve.   See  curve. 


folier 

foliated  (fo'li-a-ted),  p.  a.  1.  Spread  or  heat- 
en  out  into  a  thin  plate  or  leaf. —  2.  Covered 
with  a  thin  plate  or  foil. — 3.  Consisting  of 
plates  or  lammse ;  resembling  or  in  the  form  of 
a  plate;  lamellar:  as,  a  foliated  structure.— 
4.  (a)  In  art :  (1)  Decorated  with  leaf -shaped 
ornaments,  or  with  ornaments  whose  disposi- 
tion and  form  are  suggestive  of  foliage.  (2)  Cut 
into  leaf -shaped  divisions  or  irregularities  of 
outline. 

A  very  curious  bas-relief  of  a  lion,  -with  foliated  body 

curling  hair,  and  staring  eyes.  " 

C.  C.  Perkins,  Italian  Sculpture,  Int.,  p.  xxxvii. 

(6)  In  arch.,  containing  foils:  as,  a  foliated 
arch. —  5.  In  her.,  decorated  with  foliations  or 
lobes;  growing  into  or  decorated  with  natural 
leaves. — 6.  In  reiMsic,  having  notes  addedahove 

or  below :  said  of  a  plain-song  melody Foliated 

tellurium.  See  nagyagite. 
foliation  (fo-H-a'shon),  re.  [=  F.  feuilMs<m  = 
Sp.  foliaeion  =  Pg.  foleagSo,  <  ML.  as  it  *foUa- 
tio{n-),  <  foliare,  put  forth  leaves:  see/oijate, 
v.]  1.  The  leafing  of  plants;  vernation;  the 
disposition  of  the  nascent  leaves  within  the 
bud;  also,  leaf  age ;  foliage. 

Nor  will  that  sov'reign  arbitress  admit 
Where'er  her  nod  decrees  a  mass  of  shade, 
Plants  of  unequal  size,  discordant  kind, 
Or  ruled  hy  foliation's  different  laws. 

Mason,  English  Garden. 
2t.  A  leaf  or  scale. 

Thus  are  also  disposed  the  triangular  foliations,  in  the 
conicall  fruit  of  the  flrre  tree,  orderly  shadowing  and  pro. 
tecting  the  winged  seeds  below  them. 

Sir  T.  Brovme,  Garden  of  Cyrus,  iii, 

3.  The  act  of  beating  a  metal  into  a  thin  plate, 
leaf,  or  foil. — 4.  The  act  or  operation  of  spread- 
ing foil  over  the  surface  of  a  piece  of  glass  to 
form  a  mirror. —  5.  The  state  of  being  folia- 
ceous or  foliated. —  6.  In  geol.,  an  an'angement 
of  the  constituent  minerals  of  a  rock  in  thinly 
lamellar  or  often  scale-like  forms,  the  result  of 
which  is  that  the  mass  splits  easily  iu  a  certain 
definite  direction.  Foliation  may  be  congenital  with 
the  formation  of  the  rock  itself,  or  posterior  to  it:  in  the 
latter  case  the  epithet  foliated  indicates  a  structure  not 
essentially  different  from  that  more  generally  designated 
as  schistose.  The  relations  of  foliation  to  cleavage  are 
somewhat  obscure.  The  essential  difference  between  them 
appears  to  be  that  cleavage  is  rarely  well  developed  ex. 
cept  in  fine-grained,  argillaceous  rock,  which  by  its  effects 
is  usually  rendered  capable  of  almost  indefinite  subdivi- 
sion in  one  direction,  while  foliation  separates  the  rock 
into  bands  sometimes  quite  distinct  from  each  other  in 
mineral  character,  these  bands  being  also  not  infrequent- 
ly more  or  less  irregular  in  thickness  and  rather  len- 
ticular  in  foi'm.  By 
some  geologists  it  is 
thought  that  in  fo- 
liation a  more  ad- 
vanced stage  of  meta- 
morphism  has  been 
reached  than  that  in- 
dicated by  cleavage ; 
but  it  is  also  highly 
probable  that  the  ori- 
ginal lithological  and 
structural  character 
of  the  mass  had  much 
to  do  with  bringing 
about  the  observed 
differences.  See 

schist  and  schistose. 
7.  In  arch.,  en- 
richment with  or- 
namental cusps 
or  groups  of 
cusps,  as  in  the 
tracery  of  me- 
dieval vrindows; 
foils  collectively; 

feathering.  8.         Foliations    in   Tracery.- SainteCha- 

Arrangement  bV     £="«.  Pans,  a.  d.  1240-    (From  VioUeWe- 

leaves!     specifl-  ^"■='="'^"="= ''''"=''""'""•  ' 
caUy,  a  numbering  of  the  leaves  of  a  hook  in- 
stead of  the  pages. 

Pagination  or  rather  foliatian  was  first  used  by  Am 
Ther  Hoernen.at  Cologne  in  1471,  in  Adrianus's  Liber  de 
Eemediis  Fortuitorum  Casuum,  having  each  leal  (not 
page)  numbered  by  figures  placed  in  the  end  of  the  line 
on  the  middle  of  each  right-hand  page.  .,  „„. 

mcyo.  Brit.,  XXIII.  687. 

Ohvolute  foliation.  See  obvolwte. 
foliature  (fo'li-a-tur),  re.  1=  Sp.  foliatnra, 
numbering  the  pages  of  a  book,  hojeadura,  tlie 
act  of  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a  hook,  = 
Pg.  folheatura,  foliation,  =  It.  fogUatwa,  work 
made  to  represent  leaves,  <  L.  foliatwra,  leai- 
work,  foliage,  <  foUatus,  leafy :  see  foUate-i 
Same  as /oMcsWore. 
They  wreathed  together  &  foliature  of  the  flg-tree. 

Shuckford,  The  Creation,  p.  «'■ 

foliet,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  otfoUy. 
folier  (fo'li-fer),  re.    1.  Goldsmiths' foU.   [Ear/' J 
—2.  A  leaf  (of  an  herb  or  a  tree);  a  sheet  01 


folier 

paper;  also,  foil  of  precious  stones.  Bichard- 
son. 

Concerning  the  preparing  tlieae  foliers,  it  ia  to  be  ob- 
served how  and  out  ol  what  substance  they  are  prepared. 
Hist.  Royal  Society,  II.  489. 

foliicolous  (fo-li-ik'o-lus),  a.  [<  L.  folium,  a 
leaf,  +  colere,  dwell'.]  Growing  upon  leaves ; 
parasitic  on  leaves,  as  many  ftmgi,  or  merely 
attached,  as  some  Hepaticce  and  licnens. 

Some  foliicolous  species  (e.  g.,  Flatygramma  phyllo- 
sema).  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIV.  656. 

foliiferous  (fo-li-if'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  foUum,  a 
leaf,  +  ferre  =  E.  oeari.]  Bearing  leaves  or 
leaf-like  appendages  or  expansions Foliifer- 
ous staff,  a  baton  or  pastoral  staif  decorated  with  buds  or 
leaves  at  regular  intervals,  generally  on  opposite  sides 
alternately:  appearing  in  decorative  Tvorlc  of  the  middle 
ages  as  an  attribute  ol  certain  saints. 

foliiform  (f6'li-i-f6rm),  a.  [<  L.  folium,  a  leaf, 
+  forma,  shape.]     Shaped  like  a  leaf. 

foliiparous  (fo-li-ip'a-rus),  a.  [<  li.foUmn,  a 
leaf,  +  parere,  produce.]  In  hot,  producing 
leaves  only,  as  leaf-buds.    Maunder. 

folilyt,  adv.  [ME.,  also  foUU,  foliliche;  <  foly, 
folUehe,  foolish:  see  folly,  a.]    Foolishly. 

Faire  fader,  bi  mi  lelth  folili  30  wroujten, 

To  wilne  after  wedlok  that  wold  nougt  a-sente. 

William  ofPalerne  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  4696. 

Yef  ye  do  as  folily  as  your  syster  dede,  ye  sholde  be 

deed  therfore.  Merlin,  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  7. 

Folily  we  have  doon.  Wyclif,  Num.  xii.  11  (Oxt). 

I  have  my  hoAy  folily  dispended, 
Blessed  be  God  that  it  schal  been  amended. 

Chancer,  Merchant's  Tale,  1. 159. 

folio  (fo'lio),  n.  and  a.  [<  L.  folio,  ia  the  phrase 
(NL.)  in  folio,  i.  e.,  in  (one)  sheet,  a  book  being 
in  folio  when  the  two  opposite  leaves  form  or 
are  equal  to  one  sheet  (so  quarto,  octavo,  etc., 
for  in  quarto,  etc.);  folio,  abl.  otfoUum,  a 
leaf,  a  sheet  of  paper:  see/o»Zi.]  I.  n.  1.  A 
sheet  of  paper  folded  once,  usually  through  the 
shorter  dian^eter,  so  as  to  consist  of  two  equal 
leaves. — 2.  A  book  or  other  publication,  or  a 
blank  book,  etc.,  consisting  of  sheets  or  of  a 
single  sheet  folded  once. 

This  folio  of  four  pages,  happy  worlc  I 

Cowper,  Taslc,  iv.  50. 

3.  The  size  of  such  a  book,  etc.:  as,  an  edition 
of  a  work  in  folio.  Abbreviated  fol. :  as,  3  vols. 
fol. — 4.  One  of  several  sizes  of  paper  adapted 
for  folding  once  into  well-proportioned  leaves, 
whether  intended  for  such  use  or  not,  distin- 
guished by  specific  names.  The  untrimmed  leaf  of 
B,pot  folio  is  about  7^  X  12^  inches ;  foolscap  folio,  about  8 
X  12i;  fiat-cap  folio,  S^  X  14;  crown  folio  or  post  folio,  9^ 
X  16 ;  demy  folio,  10  J  x  16 ;  medium  folio,  12  x  19 ;  royal 
fiAia,  12J  X  20;  superroyal  folio,  14  x  22 ;  imperial  folio,  16 
X  22 ;  elephantfolio,  14  x  23 ;  atlas  folio,  16J  x  26 ;  colum- 
bier  folio,  17i  X  24  ;  douile-elephant  folio,  20  x  27 ;  anti- 
miwrian  folio,  26i  x  31. 

5.  In  hoolckeeping,  a  page  of  an  account-book, 
or  both  the  right-  and  left-hand  pages  num- 
bered with  the  same  figure. — 6.  In  printing, 
the  number  of  a  page,  inserted  at  top  or  bot- 
tom.—  7.  In  law,  a  certain  number  of  words 
taken  as  a  basis  for  computing  the  length  of  a 
document,  in  the  United  States,  generally,  a  folio  is 
one  himdred  words,  each  figure  being  counted  as  a  word ; 
in  England,  in  conveyancing,  etc.,  seventy-two  words,  or 
in  parliamentary  and  probate  proceedings  ninety. 
8.  A  wrapper  or  case  for  loose  papers,  sheet 
music,  engravings,  etc. :  as,  a  music-/o?w. — 
Broad  folio.  See  broad.— iTX  follO.  (a)  In  (one)  sheet; 
in  sheets  folded  but  once ;  in  the  form  of  a  folio. 

The  World's  a  Book  in  Folio,  printed  all  with  God's 
great  Worlca  in  letters  Capitall. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  i.  1. 

Bevise,  wit ;  write,  pen ;  for  I  am  for  whole  volumes  in 
folio.  Shah,  L.  L.  L.,  i.  2. 

(6t)  In  abundance;  in  great  style  (Nares);  but,  perhaps, 
in  separate  leaves ;  in  flakes  or  fragments. 
The  flint,  the  stake,  the  stone  in  folio  flew. 
Anger  makes  all  things  weapons  when  'tis  heat. 

Fanshaw,  tr.  of  Canioena's  Luslad,  i.  91. 
In  full  folio,  in  full  dress.    [CoUoq.  ] 

II.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  form  of  a 
folio;  folded  or  adapted  for  folding  once ;  con- 
sistiag  of  leaves  formed  by  one  folding:  as,  a 
sheet  or  book  ot  folio  size ;  &  folio  sheet,  page, 
newspaper,  or  book. 

The  usual  price  of  the  brothers  Wieriox  for  engraving  a 
plate  oi  folio  size  was  thirty  florins. 

The  Century,  XXXVI.  241. 

Polio  post,  a  size  of  writing-paper,  generally  17  x  22 
inches. 

folio  (fo'lio),  ?;.  t.  l<  folio,  w.]  1 .  In  printing,  to 
number  the  pages  of,  as  a  book  or  periodical; 
page;  paginate.— 2.  In  law-copying,  to  mark 
yith  its  proper  figure  the  end  of  every  folio 
in;  in  law-prinUng,  to  mark  with  its  proper  fig- 
ure the  space  that  should  be  occupied  by  a  folio 
"1.    BeefoUo,  n.,  7. 
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foliolate  (fo'U-o-lat),  a.  [<  NL.  foUolatus,  < 
foUolum,  a  leaflet:  see  foliole.']  '  In  hot.,  of  or 
pertaining  to,  or  consisting  of,  leaflets:  used 
m  composition:  as,  UfoUolate,  having  two  leaf- 
lets ;  trifoUolate,  having  three  leaflets. 

foliole  (fo'U-ol),  n.  [=  F.  foliole,  <  NL.  foUo- 
lum, dim.  of  h.  folium,  a  leaf:  see  folio,  foin.2 
1.  In  hot.,  a  leaflet;  a  separate  part  of  a  com- 
pound or  divided  leaf,  or  a  division  of  a  thallus ; 
a  squamule.— 2.  In  zool,  some  foliate  part  or 
organ  of  small  size. 

The  margins  of  the  body  and  the  limbs  are  furnished 
with  a  series  of  flat  transparent  leaflets.  .  .  .  Similar 
foholes  also  arise  from  the  basal  joint  of  the  antennae. 

Stand.  Nat.  Hist,  II.  221. 

folioliferous  (f 6'''li-6-lif 'e-rus),  a.  [<  m^. foUo- 
lum, foliole,  +  Jj.  ferre  =  E.  fteari.]  In  entom., 
bearing  leaf -like  processes  or  organs :  applied 
especially  to  the  abdomen  when  it  is  termi- 
nated by  two  thin  leaf-like  appendages,  as  in 
certain  dragon-flies. 

foliomort  (fo'li-o-mdrt),  a.  [An  aocom.  form 
oi  feuillemorte,  q.  v.]    Same  asfeuillemorte. 

foliose  (fo'U-6s),  a.  [<  L.  foliosus,  leafy,  full 
of  leaves,  </oMMm,  leaf:  see/o«i.]  Bearing  or 
covered  with  leaflets  or  -with  small  leaf-like 


foliosity  (fo-li-os'i-ti),  n.  l<  foliose  (in  sense  2 
with  humorous  allusion  to  foUo)  -i-  ■dty.']  1. 
The  state  of  being  foliose. —  2.  The  ponderous- 
ness  or  bulk  of  a  folio ;  voluminousness ;  copi- 
ousness; diffuseness. 

It  is  exactly  because  he  is  not  tedious,  because  he  does 
not  shoot  into  Geimnn  foliosity,  that  Schlosser  finds  him 
"intolerable." 

De  Quincey,  Schlosser's  lit.  Hist,  of  18th  Cent. 

foliott  (fo'li-ot),  n.  [<  OP.  follet,  folet,  or,  in 
full,  esprit  folet  or  follet,  a  hobgoblin,  Eobin 
Groodfellow,  bugbear  (Cotgrave) ;  prop,  an  adj. 
(>  ME.  folett),  foolish,  stupid,  dim.  otfol,  adj. 
foolish,  n.  a  fool,  a  madcap:  see  fooP-.']  A 
goblin:  associated  in  popular  mythology  with 
Puck  or  Eobin  Groodfellow. 

Terrestrial  devils  are  . .  .  wood-nymphs, /oZiois,  fairies, 
robin-goodfellows,  &c.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  47. 

folious  (fo'li-us),  a.     [=  OF.  foillus,  foillios,  < 

li.  foliosus,  leafy:  see  foliose.']    1.  Leafy;  thin; 

imsubstantial. — 2.  In  hot.,  foliose. 
folium  (fo'li-um),  ».;  ^1.  folia  (-a).    [L.,  a  leaf: 

see/o»Ji.]     1.  A  leaf;  a  lamina;  a  lamella;  a 

layer. 

The  minerals  retain  their  positions  in  folia  ranging  in 
the  usual  direction.    Darwin,  Geol.  Observations,  ii.  427. 

2.  In  geom.,  a  loop,  being  a  part  of  a  curve 
terminated  at 
both  ends  by 
the  same  node. 
— FoUumcacu- 
minis,  in  anat., 
a  lamella  of  the 
vermis  superior 
of  the  cerebel- 
lum, connecting 
the  lobi  semilu- 
nares  superiores. 
—Folium  of 
Descartes,  in 
geom.,  a  plane 
cubic  curve  hav- 
ing a  crunode,  and  one  real  inflexion,  which  lies  at  inflnity. 
folk  (fok),  n.  [<  ME.  folk,  folc,  <  AS.  folc  = 
OFries.  OS.  folic  =  D.  MLG.  volJc  =  QHG.  folc, 
MHGr.  vole,  Q.  voile  =  loel.  /oZfc  =  Dan.  Qw.  folic, 
people,  people  collectively,  the  people,  a.  peo- 
ple or  nation,  =  JAth..pullcas,  a  crowd,  =  OBulg. 
piaka  =  UMSS.polM,  an  army.  The  OP.  folc, 
foulc,  fulo,  fouc,  fouk,  etc.,  people,  multitude, 
crowd,  troop,  is  of  Gr.  origin.  Connection  with 
flocK^  (by  transposition)  is  improbable;  with 
L.  vulgus,  out  of  the  question.  The  AS.  pi.  was 
the  same  in  form  as  the  sing,  {folc),  and  meant 
only  'peoples,  nations';  so  ME.,  where  also 
pi.  folkes,  peoples,  occurs;  but  the  pi.  folks, 
meaning  persons,  appears  in  late  ME.]  People, 
considered  either  distributively  or  collectively. 
Specifically  — (a)  People  in  general ;  persons  regarded  in- 
dividually :  used  in  a  plural  sense  either  as  folk  ov  folks. 

Swa  mykel  folk  com  never  togyder  .  .  . 

Als  sal  be  sene  bytor  Crist  than. 

Hampole,  Prick  of  Conscience,  1.  6013. 

Edi  tblessed]  be  thu,  hevene  queue, 
Folkes  frovre  [comforter]  and  engles  bhs. 

Old  Eng.  Homilies  (ed.  Morris),  II.  255. 
He  laid  his  hands  upon  a  few  sick /o!*  and  healed  them. 

Mark  vi.  6. 
So  when  they  came  to  the  door,  they  went  in,  not  luiook- 
ine  •  ioT  folks  use  not  to  knock  at  the  door  of  an  inn. 
'  Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  p.  302. 

(i)  pi.  Persona  mentally  classed  together  as  forming  a 
special  group  :  with  a  qualifying  adjective  or  clause  :m 
this  use  chiefly  colloquial  and  generally  in  the  form  folks : 
as,  olA.  folks;  young /oto;  t^oot  folks. 


Folium  of  Descartes,  with  its  asymptote. 
Tile  equation  is  (4— .y)  iy — 1)2  =^^x^y. 


folkloristic 

Some  folks  rail  against  other /o!*»,  because  other  folks 
have  what  some /o^As  would  be  glad  of. 

Fielding,  Joseph  Andrews. 

Our  ancestors  are  very  good  kind  ol  folks;  but  they  are 
the  last  people  I  should  choose  to  have  a  visiting  acquain- 
tance with.  Sheridan,  The  Eivals,  iv.  1. 

(c)  The  people  as  an  aggregate ;  the  common  people :  in 
this  use  without  a  plural  form. 

Thou  shalt  judge  the/oii  righteously. 

Ps.  Ixvii.  4  (Book  of  Common  Prayer). 

(d)  An  aggregate  or  corporate  body  of  persons ;  a  people ; 
a  nation:  as  singular /offt,  as  plural /o^fts  (but  rare  in  the 
plural). 

The  folc  ot  Denemark.  Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  3. 

The  couiea  are  but  a  feehle  folk.  Prov.  xxx.  26. 

Some  of  the  wordes  the  weren  spoken  bitwene  two 
folkes,  that  on  was  of  leruaalem,  and  that  other  of  Babi- 
lonie.  Old  Eng.  Homilies  (ed.  Morris),  II.  51. 

But,  if  we  [Engliah-apeaking  people]  do  not  belong  to 
the  same  nation,  I  do  hold  that  we  belong  to  the  same 
people :  or  rather,  to  use  a  word  of  our  own  tongue,  to  the 
aarae  folk.  By  that  I  mean  that  we  come  of  the  same 
stock,  that  we  ap^ak  the  same  tongue,  that  we  have  a 
long  common  history  and  a  crowd  of  common  memories. 
E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  15. 

(e)  pi.  Friends :  as,  we  are  not  folks  now.  [Prov.  Eng.]  — 
Good  folk.  See  good.— One's  folks,  or  the  folks,  one's 
people ;  one's  family  or  relatives :  as,  he  has  gone  to  see 
his  folks ;  how  are  the  folks  at  home?    [CoUoq.] 

Folkething  (fol'ke-ting),  n.  [Dan.,  <folk,  folk 
(=  Gr.  volk),  +  thing,  a  meeting  (of  lawmakers) : 
see  LandstMng.]  The  lower  house  of  the  Dan- 
ish parliament  or  Kigsdag.  it  conaists  of  114  mem- 
bers elected  for  three  years  by  all  male  citizens  80  years 
of  age  and  over.  All  matters  regarding  the  budget  and 
taxation  must  first  be  introduced  into  the  Folkething  and 
discussed  by  it  before  being  taken  up  by  the  Landsthing 
or  upper  house.  The  Folkething  may  be  dissolved  by  the 
king  as  often  as  he  pleases. 

folk-free   (fok'fre),   a.     Free Folk-free  and 

sacless,  a  term  applied  to  one  who  is  a  lawful  freeman. 
Wharton. 

folk-frith  (fok'frith),  n.  In  Anglo-Saxon  law, 
the  rightful  peace  of  the  whole  people.  Men 
having  a  controversy  with  each  other  were  not  allowed 
to  settle  it  by  violence  without  fh-st  obtaining  leave  of 
the  people  on  showing  sufficient  cause.  To  fight  without 
leave  was  a  breach  of  the  folk-frith. 

The  conquerors  came  as  "folks";  and  the  very  exis- 
tence of  a  folk  implied  a  ^^ folk-frith  "  of  the  community 
as  a  whole.  J.  R.  Green,  Conq.  of  Eng.,  p.  22. 

folkland  (f ok'land),  n.  [A  mod.  form,  repr.  AS. 
folcland,  <  folc,  the  people,  -I-  to»(i,land.]  In  old 
Eng.  law,  the  land  of  the  folk  or  people,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  bookland,  which  was  held  by 
charter  or  deed,  it  comprised  the  whole  area  that 
was  not  assigned  to  individuals  or  communities  at  the 
original  allotment,  and  that  was  not  subsequently  divided 
into  estates  of  bookland.  (Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  §  36.)  It 
corresponded  to  the  ager  publicus  of  the  Romans. 

The  folkla/iid,  the  common  land  of  the  community  or  of 
the  nation,  out  of  which  the  ancient  allodial  possessions 
were  carved.       E.  A.  Freeman,  Norman  Conquest,  I.  63. 

Portions  of  the  folk-land  might  be,  and  frequently  were, 
turned  into  private  property  by  grant  from  the  aovereign 
power ;  or,  without  altering  the  ultimate  public  property 
in  the  land,  the  poaaesaion  and  enjoyment  of  it  might  be,- 
and  constantly  were,  let  out  to  individuals. 

E.  Pollock,  Land  laws,  p.  20. 

folk-lore  (fok'lor),  n.  {(.folk  +  lore;  first  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Thoms  in  1846  ("Athenseum," 
1846,  p.  862),  in  imitation  of  G.  compounds  like 
volkslied,  'folk-song,'  volksepos,  popular  epic, 
etc.]  The  lore  of  the  common  people ;  the  tradi- 
tional beliefs  and  customs  of  the  people,  espe- 
cially such  as  are  obsolete  or  archaic;  tradi- 
tional knowledge ;  popular  superstitions,  tales, 
traditions,  or  legends. 

Among  the  proofs  of  his  [William  John  Thoms's]  hap- 
piness of  hitting  on  names  may  be  cited  his  .  .  .  inven- 
tion of  the  \ioxi.  folk-lore.      N.  and  Q.,  6th  ser.,  XII.  141. 

Mr.  Gomme  offers  as  a  definition  of  the  science  of  folk- 
lore the  following :  it  is  "  the  comparison  and  identifica- 
tion of  the  survivals,  archaic  beliefs,  customs,  and  tradi- 
tions in  modern  ages."  Science,  IX.  479. 

folkloric  (fok'lor-ik),  a.  [i  folk-lore  +  •4c.'] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  folk-lore.     [Recent.] 

Folk-lorist  and  folk-loric  are  not  pleasant  forms,  but 
students  have  been  driven  to  use  both. 

Nature,  XXXIV.  38. 

folklorist  (fok'lor-ist),  n.  [<  folk-lore  +  -ist.] 
One  skilled  in  or  engaged  in  the  study  of  folk- 
lore.    [Eecent.] 

The  question  whether  the  personality  of  the  giant  Gar- 
gantua  is  an  emanation  of  the  fertile  genius  of  Babelais, 
or  whether  that  writer  grafted  his  own  immortal  ideas 
on  to  an  ancient  Celtic  stock,  has  for  some  time  past  been 
a  matter  of  friendly  dispute  amongst  Yrenchfolk-lorists. 
N.  aiid  <2. ,  7th  ser. ,  I.  404. 

folkloristic  (fok-lo-ris'tik),  a.  [<  folk-lore  + 
-istic]  Pertaining  to  the  field  of  the  folklor- 
ist; of  the  nature  of  folk-lore.     [Eecent.] 

A  recent  visit  to  the  Mississaguas  of  Scugog  Island  (a 
remnant  of  a  once  powerful  branch  of  the  great  Ojibwa 
confederacy)  lias  enabled  me  to  collect  some  interesting 
philological  and/oift-iomtic  information. 

Science,  XII.  132 


folkmoot 

folkmoot (f ok'mot), n.  [A  mod.  form, repr.  ME. 
*folkmote,  AS.  folc-gemot  (=  Dan.  folhemode  = 
Sw.  folkmote),  <  fole,  the  people,  +  gemot,  a 
meeting:  see/oifc and  TOOot.  The  form /oitaote 
is  also  used  arehaioaUy  in  mod.  law  writings, 
histories,  eto. ;  it  scarcely  occurs  in  ME.  litera- 
ture.] 1.  Formerly,  in  England,  an  assembly 
of  the  shire,  containing  representatives  from 
townships  and  hundreds ;  also,  a  local  court. 

To  which /oite-mote  they  all  with  one  consent  .  .  . 
Agreed  to  travell  and  their  fortunes  try. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  iv.  6. 

Four  representative  burghers  attend  like  the  four  men 
and  the  reeve  in  the  ancient  folkmoots,  and  on  behalf  of 
their  neighbours  transact  the  business  of  the  day. 

Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  §  422. 

3.  A  place  where  assemhlies  of  the  people  were 
held.     [Eare.] 

These  rounde  hills  and  square  bawnes,  which  ye  see  soe 
strongly  trenched  and  throwen  up,  were  (they  say)  at  first 
ordayned  for  the  same  purpose,  that  people  might  assem- 
ble theron ;  and  therefore  aunciently  they  were  called 
Folkemotes :  that  is,  a  place  for  people  to  meete  or  talke 
of  any  thing  that  concerned  any  difference  betwene  par- 
tyes  and  towjieships.  Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 

folkmooterf  (f6k'm6-t6r),  n.  l<  folkmoot  + 
-e)-l.]  A  frequenter  of  folkmoots  or  popular 
meetings ;  a  democrat. 

Keep  your  problems  of  ten  groats;  these  matters  are 
not  for  pragmatics  and  folk-mooters  to  babble  in. 

Milton,  Colasterion. 

folkmotet,  n.    See  folkmoot. 

folk-psychology  (fokfsI-koFo-ji),  n.  [Tr.  G. 
volkerpsychologie.']     Same  as  ethnopsychology. 

folk-right  (fok'rit),  n.  [A  mod.  form,  repr.  AS. 
folc-rUit,  ifolc,  the  people,  +  riht,  right,  law.] 
The  common  law  or  right  of  the  people;  the 
law  or  right  of  the  people  as  opposed  to  that 
of  the  privileged  classes. 

When  one  of  Beowulf's  "comrades"  saw  his  lord  hard 
bestead,  "he  minded  him  of  the  homestead  he  had  given 
him,  of  the  folk-right  he  gave  him  as  his  father  had  it ; 
nor  might  he  hold  back  then." 

J.  R.  Qreen,  Making  of  Eng.,  p.  168. 

folk-song  (fok'sdng),  n.  [Tr.  G.  volksUed.']  1. 
A  song  of  the  people ;  a  song  based  on  a  legen- 
dary or  historical  event,  or  on  some  incident  of 
common  life,  the  words  and  generally  the  mu- 
sic of  which  have  originated  among  the  common 
people  and  are  extensively  used  by  them. 

The  idyllic  bond  between  shepherd  and  sheep  has  formed 
the  subject  of  many  (juaintly  graceful  Koumanian  folk- 
songs. Contemporary  Rev.,  LI,  338. 

2.  A  song  written  in  imitation  of  the  simple 
and  artless  style  of  such  a  popular  song. 

folk-speech  (fok'speoh),  n.  [<  folk  +  speech; 
after  G.  volkssprache.']  Popular  language ;  the 
dialect  spoken  by  the  common  people  of  a 
country  or  district,  as  distinguished  from  the 
speech  of  the  educated  people  or  from  the  lit- 

■  erary  language. 

There  must  have  been  very  great  diversity  in  the  folk- 
speech.  F.  A.  March,  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar,  p.  11. 

folk-story  (f6k'st6"ri),  n.    A  popular  legend. 

QnaAnt  folk-stoHes  handed  down  by  tradition  from  gen- 
eration to  generation. 

Scribner's  Mag.,  III.,  p.  4  of  Book  Notices,  etc. 

foUet,  V.  t.  Same  as  full^. 
foUett  (fo-la'),  »■  [F.]  Same  as  foUot. 
follla  (fol-le'a),  n.  [It.,  folly,  madness,  extrava- 
gance :  see  folly.'\  In  music,  a  series  of  varia- 
tions on  a  theme,  the  only  merit  of  which  is  their 
ingenuity. 
follicle  (fol'i-kl),  n.  [=  F.folUcule  =  Sp.  Pg. 
It.  (obs.)/oZZicMZo  =  It.  follicolo,  <  L.  foUieulus, 
a  small  bag  or  sack,  dim.  otfollis,  a  pair  of  bel- 
lows, a  wind-bag,  a  money-bag,  ote.]  1 .  In  iot. : 
(a)  A  dry  one-celled  seed-vessel  consisting  of 
a  single  carpel,  and  dehiscent 
only  by  the  ventral  suture,  as 
in  the  milkweed  and  larkspur. 
(6t)  Any  bladder-shaped  ap- 
pendage; a  utricle. — 3.  In 
anat.  and  zool.,  a  minute  se- 
cretory or  excretory  cavity, 
sac,  or  tube ;  one  of  the  ulti- 
mate blind  ramifications  of  a 
secretory  surface;  a  glandu- 
lar cul-de-sac ;  a  mucous  crypt 
or  lacuna;  a  minute  nodule 
of  lymphoid  tissue.  A  seba- 
ceous follicle  is  a  gland  of  the  sldn  se- 
creting a  greasy  substance;  agastric 
follicle  is  one  of  the  glandular  tubes  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach  secreting  gastric  juice ;  an  intestinaZ 
follicle  is  one  of  the  secretory  mucous  crypts  of  the  intes- 
tines ;  a  Graafian  follicle  is  a  little  sac  in  an  ovary  in  which 
an  ovum  matures.  The  solitary  and  agminate  glands, 
glands  of  Brunner,  Peyer's  patches,  crypts  of  Lieberkiihn, 
etc.,  are  all  follicles  or  aggregations  of  follicles.    The  term 


Trumpet-ani- 
malcule {FoUi- 
culina  ampul- 
la^, magniHed 
300  times. 


Follicle,  def.  (a). 
Fruit  of  Larkspur. 
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is  sometimes  extended  to  a  cluster  of  follicles,  thus  being 
made  synonymous  with  gland. 
3.  In  entom.,  a  cocoon;  the  covering  made  by 
a  larva  for  its  protection  during  the  pupa  state. 
follicular  (f  o-lik'u-lar),  a.  [<  LL.  folUcularis,  < 
L. /oMicM^os,  a  small'bag:  see/oHicte.]  1.  Per- 
taining to,  contained  in,  or  having  the  char- 
acter of  a  follicle:  as,  a  follicular  secretion 
or  parasite;  follicular  pores. — 2.  Composed  or 
consisting  of  follicles. 

The  four  tentacles  of  the  posterior  division  have  under- 
gone much  modification,  and  are  converted  into  a  peculiar 
organ  termed  the  spadix,  which  bears  a  discoidal/oKiCMiar 
gland.  Hxisdey,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  457. 

3.  Provided  with  follicles. 

folliculate,  foUiculated  (fo-lik'u-lat,  -la-ted), 
a.  1.  Same  as  follicular,  Z. — 2.  In  eniom.,  hav- 
ing a  case  or  cocoon :  applied  to  many  pupte  and 
some  larvsB  which  are  so  protected. 

follicule  (fori-kiil),  n.  [<  L.  foUiculvs,  a  small 
bag:  see /oHicZe.]  1.  A  follicle.  Hence — 2. 
A  wind-bag;  a  puffed-up,  conceited  person. 
[Eare.] 

The  reporters  and  other  literary  and  socisX  follicules  who 
have  contributed  to  her  ridiculous  reputation. 

The  ATnerican,  I.  251. 

FoUiculina     (fo-lik-u-li'nS,),    n. 

[Nil.,  <  li.folliculus,  a  small  bag.] 

A  genus   of   heterotrichous    cili- 

ate  infusorians,  established  by  La- 
marck in  1816 :  called  Freia  by  Cla- 

par&de  and  Lachmann  in  1856.  They 

are   trumpet-animalcules  of   the   family 

Stentoridce,  with  the   peristome  divided 

into  two  lappet-like  parts.    F.  ampulla  is 

an  example. 
folliculitis  (f o-lik-u-li'tis),  n.  [ISTL., 

<  follicule  +  -itis.']    In  pat/toZ.,  in- 
flammation of  one  or  more  follicles. 

foUiculose,  foUiculous  (fo-lik'u- 
16s,  -lus),  a.     [<  LL.  foUiculosus,  full  of  husks, 

<  li.  follieulus,  a  small  bag,  husk,  etc.:  see/oZ- 
licle.'\  Having  the  appearance  or  nature  of  a 
follicle. 

Antheridia  in  foUiculose  bodies  on  the  surface  of  sepa- 
rate thalli.      Bull.  III.  State  Laboratory  if  at.  Hist.,  II.  30. 

follifult  (fol'i-ful),  a.  i<  folly +  -ful.']  Pull  of 
folly.    Shenstone. 

follow  (f ol'o),  V.  [<  ME.foloWen,folumen,folwen, 
folghen,  folgen,  folgien,  etc.  (also  with  umlaut 
filighen,  filihen,  fulien),  <  AS.  folgian  (also  with 
reg.  umlaut  fylgian,  fylgean,  with  syncope  fyl- 
gan,  with  intrusive  ifyligian,  fyUgean,  fyligan) 
=  OS.  folgon  =  OFries.  folgia,  fulgia,  folia  = 
D.  MLGt.  volgen  =  OHG.  folgen,  MHG.  volgen, 
G.  folgen  =  Icel.  fylgja  =  Dan.  folge  =  Sw.  folja, 
follow;  not  in  Goth.;  connections  unknown.] 

1.  trans.  1 .  To  go  or  come  after ;  move  behind 
in  the  same  direction:  as,  the  dog  followed  his 
master  home ;  follow  me. 

He  [Edward  the  Confessor]  took  the  greatest  delight, 

says  William  of  Malmsbury,  "  to  follow  a  pack  of  swift 

hounds  in  pursuit  of  game,  and  to  cheer  them  with  his 

voice."  Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  60. 

Of  him  who  walked  in  glory  and  in  joy. 

Following  his  plough,  along  the  mountain  side. 

Wordsworth,  Resolution  and  Independence,  st.  7. 
Fain  had  hefoUow'd  their  receding  steps. 

M.  Arnold,  Balder  Dead. 

2.  To  come  after  in  natural  sequence,  or  in 
order  of  time ;  succeed. 

The  nexte  houre  of  ^slts  folwynge  this, 
Arcite  unto  the  temple  walked  is 
Of  flerse  Mars.         Chaitcer,  Enight's  Tale,  1. 1509. 
They  were  free  from  that  childish  love  of  titles  which 
characterized  the  .  .  .  generation  which  preceded  them, 
and  .  .  .  that  widch.  foUovjed  them. 

Macaulay,  Lord  Bacon. 
Soest  thou  how  tears  still  follota  earthly  bliss? 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  390. 

3.  To  engage  in  the  pursuit  of ;  seek  to  overtake 
or  come  up  with;  pursue;  chase:  as,  to  follow 
game  or  an  enemy. 

Whilst  her  neglected  child  holds  her  in  chase. 

Cries  to  catch  her  whose  busy  care  is  bent 
To  follow  that  which  flies  before  her  face. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  cxllii. 

4.  To  pursue  as  an  object  or  purpose ;  strive 
after ;  endeavor  to  obtain  or  attain  to. 

Follow  peace  with  all  men.  Heb.  xii.  14. 

5.  To  keep  up  with,  or  with  the  course  or 
progress  of;  observe  or  comprehend  the  se- 
quence or  connecting  links  of:  as,  to  follow  an 
argument,  or  the  plot  of  a  play. — 6.  To  watch 
or  regard  the  movements,  progress,  or  course 
of:  as,  to  follow  a  person  with  the  eye. 

He  followed  with  his  eyes  the  fleeting  shade.     Dryden. 
Is  there  not  one  face  you  study?    One  figure  whose 
movements  you /oWow  with,  at  least,  curiosity? 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  xix. 


follow-board 

7.  To  accept  as  a  leader  or  guide;  be  led  or 
gyiidedby;  accompany;  hence,  to  adhere  to,  as 
disciples  to  a  master  or  his  teachings ;  accept 
as  authority;  adopt  the  opinions,  cause,  or  side 
of. 

The  house  of  Zniah  followed  David.  2  Sam.  !i.  10.' 

A  young  man  of  unblemished  character  [Gladstone] 
the  rising  hope  of  those  stern  and  unbending  Tories' who 
follow  ...  a  leader  whose  experience  and  eloquence  are 
indispensable  to  them. 

Macaulay,  Gladstone  on  Church  and  State. 

8.  To  conform  to;  comply  with;  take  as  a 
guide,  example,  or  model:  as,  to  follow  the 
fashion;  to  fi)Uow  advice  or  admonition. 

The  commodiousness  of  this  invention  caused  all  parts 
of  Christendom  to  follow  It.    Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  80. 

It  has  often  been  alleged  as  an  excuse  for  the  misgov- 
ernment  of  her  [Elizabeth's]  successors  that  they  oaly  fol- 
lowed her  example.  MacaiUay,  Buiieigh. 

9.  To  engage  in  or  be  concerned  with  as  a  pur- 
suit; pursue  the  duties  or  reqiiirements  of; 
carry  on  the  business  of ;  prosecute:  aa,  to  fol- 
low trade,  a  caUing,  or  a  profession;  to foUow 
the  stage. 

I  would  I  had  bestowed  that  time  in  the  tongues  that  I 

have  in  fencing,  dancing,  and  bear-bating :  0,  had  I  but 

followed  the  arts !  Shak. ,  T.  N. ,  i.  3. 

In  peace  euery  man  followed  his  building  and  planting. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  Works,  II.  37. 

■Women,  girls,  and  boys  often  foUow  this  occupation. 

B.  W.  Lane,  Modem  Egyptians,  11.  no. 

10.  To  result  from,  as  an  effect  from  a  cause 
or  an  inference  from  premises;  come  after  as 
a  result  or  consequence :  as,  poverty  often /o(- 
lows  extravagance  or  idleness ;  intemperance  is 
often  followed  by  disease. 

A  duty  well  discharg'd  is  never  follow'd 
By  sad  repentance. 

Beam,  and  Fl.,  Thierry  and  Theodoret,  i.  2. 
It  is  written  in  the  eternal  laws  of  the  universe  of  God, 
that  sin  shall  he  followed  by  suffering. 

Bladstone,  Might  of  Right,  p.  278. 

Follow  my  leader,  a  game  played  by  children,  in  which 
each  in  turn  does  whatever  another,  called  ttie  leader, 
does,  or  suffers  some  specified  penalty. — To  follow  home, 
to  follow  up  closely. 

The  Prophet,  having  this  fair  opportunity,  followed  the 
blow  he  had  given  him  so  home  that  Ahab  was  not  able 
to  stand  before  him.  StiUingfUet,  Sermons,  II.  iv. 

To  follow  suit,  (a)  In  card-plammg,  to  play  a  card  of  the 
same  suit  as  that  first  played.  Hence — (6)  To  follow  the 
line  of  speech,  argument,  or  conduct  adopted  by  a  prede- 
cessor.—  To  followup,  to  pursue  closely ;  prosecute  with 
vigor  or  promptness,  as  something  already  begun ;  act  upon 
with  energy :  as,  to  follow  up  an  advantage. 

II.  vntrans.  1.  To  come  or  go  behind;  come 
in  the  wake  or  rear ;  come  next,  or  in  natural 
sequence  or  order. 

loseph  f erde  bi-foren  and  the  flote  foUweie. 

Joseph  of  Arimathie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  2. 

When  all  these  things  are  thus  disposed  and  prepared, 
then  follows  the  action  of  the  war.  Bacaa,  Fable  of  Perseus. 

The  famine  .  .  .  sYiaW  follow  close  after  you.  Jer.  xlii.  16. 
3.  To  result  as  an  efEeot  from  a  cause  or  an  in- 
ference from  premises;  be  a  consequent:  as, 
from  such  conduct  great  scandal  is  sure  to  fol- 
low ;  the  facts  may  be  admitted,  but  the  infer- 
ence drawn  from  them  does  not  follow. 

This  above  all  —  to  thine  own  self  be  true ; 
And  it  mnet  follow,  as  the  night  the  day. 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  S. 

In  a  short  time  it  followed,  that  could  not  be  had  for  a 

pound  of  Copper  which  before  was  sould  vs  for  an  ounce. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  Works,  1. 166. 

If  he  suspects  me  without  cause,  it  follows  that  the  tiest 

way  of  curing  his  jealousy  is  to  give  him  reason  for 't. 

Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  iv.  3. 
=SyiL  Follow,  Succeed,  Ensue.  Follow  and  succeed,  or 
succeed  to,  axe  applied  to  persons  or  things ;  ensue,  in  mott- 
ern  literature,  to  things  only.  Follow  may  denote  the 
mere  going  in  order  in  a  track  or  line,  and  it  commonly 
suggests  that  the  things  mentioned  are  near  together. 
Succeed  (transitive  or  intransitive),  implying  » J^S"™ 
series,  denotes  the  being  in  the  same  place  whlcli  an- 
other has  held  immediately  before ;  a  crowd  may/oli»i» 
man,  but  only  one  person  or  event  can  succeed  to  another ; 
upon  the  death  of  a  sovereign  his  oldest  son  succeeds  mm 
and  succeeds  to  the  throne ;  inyfolloms  night.  To  ensue  a 
to  follow  close  upon,  to/oltowi  as  the  effect  of  soraesettiea 
principle  of  order,  to /o!Jo«i  by  a  necessary  connection . 
as,  nothing  but  suffering  can  ensue  from  such  a  course. 
I  yield,  I  follow  where  heaven  shows  the  way.  Dryden. 
One  sorrow  never  comes,  but  brings  an  heir, 
That  may  succeed  as  his  inheritor. 

Shak.,  Pericles,  1. 4- 

Then  grave  Clarissa  graceful  wav'd  her  fan ; 
Silence  ensu'd,  and  thus  the  nymph  began,    rope. 

follow  (fol'6),  TO.  [,<foUow,v.]  In6»''*i* 
stroke  which  causes  the  cue-ball  to  foUow  me 
object-ball  after  impact.  ., 

follow-board  (fol'o-bord),  n.  Infowndmg,  the 
board  on  which  the  pattern  for  a  mold  is  law, 
a  molding-board. 


follower 

follower  (f ol'6-6r),  n.  [<  ME.  *folwere,  foluer, 
<  AS.  folgere\=  OFries.  folgere  =  D.  MLG. 
volger  =  OHG-.  folgari,  MHGr.  volgcere,  &.  folger 
=.  tael.fylgjari  =  Dan.  {6fter-)folger  =  Sw.  (e/- 
ter-)fi)yare),  a  follower,  attendant,  <  folgian, 
follow:  see  folUm.^  1.  One  who  follows  an- 
other, in  any  sense  of  the  verb  follow,  in  particu- 
lar—(a)  One  who  follows  or  accompanies  a  master  or  leader 
as  servant,  attendant,  dependent,  associate,  or  supporter, 
I  haue  ben  his  folwar  al  this  filty  wyntre ; 
Bothe  ysowen  his  sede  and  sued  his  bestes. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  v.  549. 
Else  the  lady's  mad :  yet,  it  'twere  so. 
She  could  not  sway  her  house,  command  her  followers^ . . . 
With  such  a  smooth,  discreet,  and  stable  bearing. 

Shah.,  T.  N.,  iv.  3. 
My  lord,  cheer  up  your  spirits ;  our  foes  are  nigh. 
And  this  soft  courage  makes  yova  followers  faint. 

Shah.,  3  Hen.  VI.,  ii.  2. 

(&)  One  who  follows  a  master  or  teacher  as  a  disciple  or 
adherent;  one  who  takes  another  as  his  guide  in  doc- 
trinea,  opinion,  or  example,  or  an  adherent  of  a  particu- 
lar doctrine  or  system. 

So  that  they  all  three  do  plead  God's  omnipotency,  .  .  . 
the  followers  of  consubstantiation  to  the  kneading  up  of 
both  substances  as  it  were  into  one  lump. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  67. 

(c)  One  who  follows  In  practice  the  conduct,  course,  or  ex- 
ample of  another ;  one  who  conforms  his  conduct  or  course 
to  that  of  some  person  or  thing  regarded  as  a  model  or 
pattern ;  an  imitator :  as,  Terence  was  a  follower  of  Me- 
nander. 

Followers  of  them  who  through  faith  and  patience  in- 
herit the  promises.  Heb.  vi.  12. 

(d)  A  man  who  "keeps  company"  with  a  young  woman; 
especially,  one  who  is  in  the  habit  of  calling  upon  a  maid- 
servant to  pay  his  addresses ;  a  beau.    [CoUoq.] 

Mrs.  Marker  . . .  oilers  eighteen  guineas.  .  .  .  Kve  ser- 
vants kept.    No  man.    JSo  followers. 

Dickens,  Nicholas  Nickleby,  xv. 

2.  In  mach.,  any  part  of  a  machine  moving  in 
a  limited  range,  as  in  guides,  and  following  the 
motion  of  another  part. — 3.  In  a  steam-engine, 
the  cover  of  a  piston  or  of  a  stnffing-lDox. 

follower-plate  (fol'o-fer-plat),  n.  In  mach.,  a 
plate  serving  as  a  follower. 

following  (fol'o-ing), «.  [Verbal  n.  of  follow, «.] 

1.  A  body  of  followers,  retainers,  attendants, 
or  supporters ;  the  adherents,  disciples,  or  imi- 
tators of  a  particular  leader  or  system,  consid- 
ered collectively ;  the  persons  composing  a  sect 
or  party  that  follows  the  lead  of  a  chief,  or  is 
devoted  to  the  same  cause,  body  of  principles, 
or  sys"tem  of  teaching  or  action. 

While  burghers,  with  important  face, 
Described  each  new-come  lord, 
Discussed  his  lineage,  told  his  name, 
B.iafollomnff,  and  his  feudal  fame. 

Sco{t,  Marmion,  v.  6. 

The  Queen  .  .  ,  took  her  hand,  call'd  her  sweet  sister, 

and  kiss'd  not  her  alone,  but  all  the  ladies  of  her  following. 

Tennyson,  Queen  Mary,  i.  1. 

With  a  small  following  of  servants,  he  reached  Naples. 
C.  D.  Warner,  Koundabout  Journey,  vi. 

2.  What  one  follows  as  an  occupation  or  trade; 
vocation ;  calling ;.  occupation.     [Bare.] 

In  every  age  men  in  general  attend  more  to  their  own 
immediate  pursuits  and  follovnngs  than  to  the . . .  claims 
of  discontented  factions. 

S.  Twmer,  Hist.  Eng.  during  Middle  Ages,  vii.  5. 

following  (fol''o-ing),  p.  a.     [Ppr.  of  follow,  v."] 

1.  Immediately  succeeding;  coming  next  in 
order;  ensuing:  as,  during  the /oMomre^' week. 

And  euery  ffre  sower  shall  paye,  euery  yere  vlj.  yere  vol- 
wyng,  to  the  ffyndyng  of  a  prest,  iiij.  d. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  324. 

The  Monistye  folowyn^e,  that  was  the  daye  of  Titi  and 
Hodesti,  and  the  .xvj.  day  of  June. 

Sir  JR.  Guylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  7. 

2.  That  is  now  to  follow;  now  to  be  related, 
set  forth,  described,  or  explained :  as,  the  fol- 
lowing  story  I  can  vouch  for ;  in  the  following 
order. 

My  friend  answered  what  I  said  in  the  following  man- 
ner. Steele,  Spectator,  No.  152. 

foUowinglyt  (fol'o-ing-li),  adv.  In  what  fol- 
lows; immediately;  next. 

So  that  we  come  to  him  the  way  that  he  hath  appointed; 
which  way  is  Jesus  Christ  only,  we  shall  see  follomngly. 
Tyndale,  Ans.  to  Sir  T.  More,  etc.  (Parker  Soc,  1850), 

[p.  274.     , 

foUo'wing-time  (fol'o-uig-tim), «.  A  wet  sea- 
son, when  showers  follow  one  another  in  rapid 
succession.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

folly  (fol'i),  n.-.  pi.  folUes  (-iz).  [<  liim.foT/ye, 
folie,  <  OF.  foUe,  foUy,  foolishness,  indiscre- 
tion, wantonness,  F.  folie,  folly,  also  madness, 
lunacy  (=  Pr.  foUa,  follia,  folhia,  fulhia  =  Sp. 
(obs.) foUa  =  It.  follia),  <  OF.  fol,  fool,  fooUsh : 
see  fool^']  1.  The  character  or  conduct  of  a 
fool;  the  state  of  being  foolish;  weakness  of 
judgment  or  character,  or  actions  which  spring 
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from  it;  want  of  understanding;  weak  or  light- 
minded  conduct. 
He  .  .  .  that  reproveth  or  chydeth  a  fool  for  his  folie. 
Chancer,  Tale  of  Melibeus. 
Patriarkes  and  prophetes  repreued  her  science, 
And  seiden,  her  wordes  ne  her  wisdomes  was  but  afolye. 
Piers  Plowman  (B),  xii.  139. 
yrha.i  folly  'tis  to  hazard  life  for  m  1 

Shah.,  T.  of  A.,  iii.  6. 
What  Polly  must  in  such  Expence  appear  1 

Congreve,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Art  of  Love. 
2.  Something  regard  for  or  attention  to  which 
is  foolish. 

The  things  which  so  long  experience  of  all  ages  hath 
confirmed  and  made  profitable  let  not  us  presume  to  con- 
demn &s  follies  and  toys,  because  we  sometimes  know  not 
the  cause  and  reason  of  them. 

Sooher,  Eccles.  Polity,  iv.  1. 
Specifically — Sf.  Conduct  morally  bad;  wick- 
edness; wantonness. 

Sche  hadde  meohe  Tresoure  abouten  hire :  and  he  trow- 
ed, that  sche  hadde  ben  a  comoun  Woman,  that  dwelled 
there  to  rescey  ve  Men  to  Folye. 

MandevUle,  Travels,  p.  24. 
4.  A  costly  structure  or  other  undertaking  left 
unfinished  for  want  of  means,  too  expensive 
to  be  properly  maintained,  built  in  a  very  ill- 
chosen  place,  or  the  like ;  an  enterprise  that 
exhausts  or  ruins  the  projector. 

They  saw  an  object  amidst  the  woods  on  the  edge  of  the 
hill,  which  upon  enquiry  they  were  told  was  called  Shen- 
stone's  folly.  Graves,  Spiritual  Quixote,  ix.  7. 

We  know  indeed  how  this  scorn  will  embody  itself  in  a 
name  given  to  the  unfinished  structure.  It  is  called  this 
or  that  man's /o^Zy;  and  the  name  of  the  foolish  builder 
is  thus  kept  alive  for  long  after-years. 

Abp.  Trench,  Westminster  Abbey  Sermons,  p.  130. 
=Syn.  1.  Nonsense,  foolishness,  senselessness,  ridiculous- 
ness, extravagance,  indiscretion,  imbecility.  See  list  un- 
der absurdity. 
folly  (fol'i),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and  jfp.  folUed,  ppr.  foU 
lying.  [<.  folly,  to. J  To  act  with  folly;  act  fool- 
ishly.    [Bare.] 

Let  me  shun 
^ueh  follying  before  thee.     Keats,  Endymion,  i. 

foUytj  a.  [ME.,  also  folliche,  foly  (mod.  as  if 
*foolly),  <fol,  fool,  +  -ly,  -liche,  E.  -lyi.]  Foolish. 

Than  bring  they  to  her  remembraunce 
the  foly  dedes  of  her  enfaunoe. 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  1.  5006. 

Job  synnede  not  with  his  lippis,  none  Any  foly  thing  agen 

God  spao.  Wyclif,  Job  i.  22  (Oxf.). 

folmardet,  TO.  An  obsolete  variant  otfouTmart. 
foltt,  TO.  [ME.  foUe,  contr.  of  folet,  <  OF.  folet, 
dim.  ot  fol,  a.  tool:  see  folet.']  A  fool.  Prompt. 
Parv.,  p.  169. 
foltt,  i>-  i-  [ME.,  <folt,  n.  Cf.  OF.  enfoletvr,  act 
foolishly.]  To  act  like  a  fool.  Prompt.  Parv., 
p.  169. 

foltedt,  i).  o.  [ME.,  < /oZ*  + -«^2.]  FooUsh; 
siUy. 

Fendes  orepte  tho  ymages  witheinne, 
And  l»A  foiled  men  to  synne. 

Cursor  Mtmdi,  L  2304. 

Shrewes  mysdede  hym  ful  ofte, 
And  helde  hyia  foiled  or  wode. 

MS.  Hart,  1701,  f.  39.    (Halliwell.) 

foltheadt,  »•    [ME.  foltheed;  <  folt  +  -head.'] 
Folly. 
That  non  at  goure  nede  joure  name  wolde  nempne 
In  ffersnesse  ne  in  foltheed,  but  Haste  fHe  away-ward. 
Richard  the  Redeless,  ii.  7. 

foltisht,  «•  [ME.,  also  folUsch;  <  folt,  to.,  + 
-jsfel.]    Foolish. 

Wher  God  hath  not  maad  the  wysdom  of  this  worlde 
foltisch.  Wyclif,  1  Cor.  i  20  (Oxf.). 

A  Foltysshe  face,  rude  of  eloquence, 
Bostys  with  borias,  and  [at]  a  brownte  wul  flee. 
Booke  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  i.  81. 

foltryet,  n.  [MB.;  <folt  +  -^y.]  Foolish- 
ness.   Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  169. 

folwelf,  V.    A  Middle  English  form  oi  follow. 

folwe^t,  V.  t.    A  Middle  English  form  oifum. 

folyt,  n.  and  a.  A  Middle  English  form  of 
folly.  ,  ^. 

fomentt,  «•  [<  L.  fomentmn,  a  warm  lotion  or 
poultice,  amitigation,alleviation,nourishment, 
contr.  of  yovimentum,  <  fovere,  warm,  keep 
warm,  foment.]  A  warm  lotion;  fomentation. 
That  [ointment]  was  not  vnpleasaunt  to  our  Lorde:  but 
those  superfluous  sauors  &  fomentes  of  the  body,  which  the 
more  it  is  cherished,  the  more  it  riseth  <fe  rebelleth  against 
the  soul.     Vives,  Instruction  of  a  Christian  Woman,  ii.  9. 

foment  (fo-menf),  «•  *•  [<  '^-  fomenter  =  Pr. 
Sp.  Pg.  fomenUr  =  It.  fomentare,  <  h.  f  omen- 
tare,  foment,  <fomentum,  a  warm  lotion  or  poul- 
tice :  see  foment,  to.]  1 .  To  apply  warm  lotions 
to ;  bathe  with  warm  medicated  liquids  or  warm 
water.  ^  ^    . 

Creeps  Chillness  on  him?  She /om«n««  and  heats 
His  flesh,  but  more  profoundly  bums  her  own 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  i.  IBB. 
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For,  whether  he  cauterize  or  foment,  whether  he  draw 
blood  or  apply  cordials,  he  is  the  same  pliysician,  and 
seeks  but  one  end  (our  spiritual  health)  by  his  divers 
ways.  Donne,  Sermons,  xxiv. 

2.  To  cherish  with  heat;  encourage  or  promote 
the  growth  of  by  or  as  if  by  heat.     [Bare.] 

Every  kind  that  lives. 
Fomented  by  his  virtual  power,  and  warm'd, 

Milton,  P.  L.,  xi.  338. 

3.  To  encourage;  abet;  instigate  or  promote 
by  incitement :  commonly  used  in  a  bad  sense : 
as,  to  foment  discord. 

The  Swedes  bear  up  stUl,  being  fomented  and  supported 
by  the  French.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  vi.  8. 

Proud  Egypt  would  dissembled  friendship  bring ; 
Foment  the  war,  but  not  support  the  king. 

Dryden,  Abs.  and  Achit.,  1.  284. 

The  spirit  of  maritime  enterprise  was  fomented,  and 

greatly  facilitated  in  its  operation,  by  the  invention  of  the 

astrolabe.  Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  i.  16. 

fomentation  (fo-men-ta'shon),  to.  [=  F.  fo- 
mentation =  Pr.  fomentaeio"=  Sp.  fomentation 
=  Pg.  fomentagSo  =  It.  fomentazione,  <  L.  fo- 
mentatio(n-),  <  fomentare,  foment:  see /omen*.] 

1.  The  act  of  heating,  warming,  or  cherishing; 
warmth. 

The  temper'd  heat, 
Friendly  to  vital  motion,  may  afford 
Soft  fomentation,  and  invite  the  seed. 

Cowper,  Task,  iii.  510. 

2.  In  med. :  (a)  The  act  of  applying  warm  li- 
quids to  a  part  of  the  body,  by  means  of  flan- 
nels or  other  cloths  dipped  in  them.  (6)  The 
liquid  thus  applied. 

Fomentations  properly  be  devises  for  to  be  applied  unto 
any  affected  part,  either  to  comfort  and  to  cherish  it,  or  to 
allay  the  paine,  or  else  to  open  the  pores  to  make  way  for 
ointments  and  piastres. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  Explanation  of  Words  of  Art. 

3.  Excitation;  instigation;  encouragement. 

And  dive  in  science  for  distinguished  names, 
Biahonesi  fomentation  of  your  pride ! 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  v. 
Dry  fomentation,  in  med.,  an  application  to  a  part  of 
the  body  of  something  warm  and  dry,  as  hot  flannel,  etc. 
fomenter  (f 6-men't6r),  to.  1 .  One  who  foments ; 
one  who  encourages  or  instigates :  commonly 
in  a  bad  sense:  as,  a,  fomenter  of  sedition. 

A  perpetual /omenfer  and  nourish er  of  sin. 

Hales,  Golden  Kemains,  p.  25. 
They  [vicars]  would  not  then  have  become  the  authors 
andfomenters  of  all  that  discord  and  confusion. 

Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  I.  ix. 

The  small  English  community  was  little  amenable  to  the 

authority  of  the  king's  Government,  and  appears  to  have 

been  the  main  fomenters,  for  purposes  of  gain,  of  disorder 

among  the  native  Irish.     Contemporary  Rev.,  XLIX.  667. 

2.  A  device  for  applying  heat  to  any  part  of 
the  body,  consisting  usually  of  a  tin  vessel  made 
to  contain  hot  water,  and  shaped  as  its  purpose 
requires. 

fomes  (fo'mez),  to.;   pi.  fomites  (fo'mi-tez).  ' 
[L.,  kindling-wood,  touchwood,  tinder,  <  fovere, 
warm,  keep  warm:  see /omenf.]     1.  In  med., 
any  porous  substance  capable  of  absorbing  and 
retaining  contagion. 

The  most  important  fomites  are  bed-clothes,  bedding, 
woollen  garmenis,  carpets,  curtains,  letters,  etc. 

Quain,  Med.  Diet. 

2.  [cap.]  [Nil.]  In  mycology,  a  subgenus  of 
Polyporus,  or,  according  to  some  authors,  a 
genus  of  Polyporei,  composed  of  perennial  in- 
durated species. 

font,  TO.  and  a.    [ME.  fon,  fonne,  fool  (also  as 
adj.),  <  Sw./<JTOe,  a  fool  (fanig,  foolish),  =  Icel. 
fani,  "abuoyant,  high-flying  person"  (Cleasby 
and  Vigfusson),  a  metaphorical  use  (according 
to  the  same  authority)  of  J'ani,  a  standard, 
=  AS.  fana,  "E.  fane,  vane:   see  fane^,  vane. 
Hence /cmd3,  q.v.]    I.  ».  A  fool;  a  simpleton; 
an  idiot. 
By  God,  thou  is  a/o».        Chaucer,  Eeeve's  Tale,  L  169. 
Thus  longe  where  have  ye  lent? 
Certep,  walkyd  aboute  lyk  &fon, 
I  wist  never  what  I  ment. 

Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  80. 
Thou  art  a/on  of  thy  love  to  boste. 
All  that  is  lent  to  love  wyll  be  lost. 

Spenser,  Shep.  CaL,  February. 

II.  a.  Foolish;  simple;  siUy. 
This  knyght  weddid  a  woman  of  the  kynrede  of  Levi, 
but  she  was/o«  and  bitter.        Gesta  Romanorum,  p.  242. 

font,  V.  i.  [ME.  fonnen,  <  fon,  a  fool ;  most  com- 
mon in  the  TpTp.fonned,fond,  as  adj.:  aeefond^, 
a.  and  v.]  To  be  foolish  or  simple ;  act  like  a 
fool;  dote. 

When  age  approchith  on,  .  .  . 

Than  thoue  shalte  begynne  to  fonne. 

And  dote  in  love.  Court  of  Love,  1  i&S. 

Herk,  syrs,  ye  fon,  J  shalle  you  teche. 

Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  94. 

What,  thnfonnyst  as  a  best?   Coventry  Mysteries,  p.  36. 
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fond^t.    An  obsolete  preterit  of  find. 
fond^t,  V.  t.    A  Middle  English  form  otfand^. 
fond^  (fond),  a.     [<  ME.  fond,  contr.  of  usual 
fanned,  sometimes  fonnet,  foolish,  pp.  of  /ojj- 
?ieft,  act  like  a  fool,  be  foolish :  see/oft,  )j.]    1. 
Foolish;  simple;  silly. 

The  riclie  man  f ulle  fonued  is,  y wys, 
That  weneth  that  he  loved  is. 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  1.  6367. 

Whether  God  hath  not  maad  the  wisdom  oJ  this  world 
fanned.  Wyclif,  1  Cor.  1.  20  (Putt.). 

I  do  wonder, 
Thou  naughty  gaoler,  that  thou  art  so/otm* 
To  come  abroad  with  him  at  his  request. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iii.  3. 

An  old  man,  that  by  reason  of  his  age  was  a  little  fond. 
BuHon,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  32. 

2.  Exhibiting  or  expressing  foolishness  orf oily. 

Thus  shalle  we  hym  refe  alle  his/<md«  talys. 

Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  201. 

Let  men  be  assured  that  a  foTid  opinion  they  have  al- 
ready acquired  enough  is  a  principal  reason  why  they  have 
acquired  so  little.  Bacon,  Physical  Fables,  ii.,  Bxpl. 

3.  Foolishly  tender  and  loving;  doting;  weakly 
indulgent ;  also  (without  implioation  of  weak- 
ness or  foolishness),  tender;  loving;  very  affec- 
tionate. 

Coach.  But  does  she  draw  Itindly  with  the  captain  ? 
Fag.  As  fond  as  pigeons.        Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  i.  1. 

A  passion  fond  even  to  idolatry. 

Maeaulay,  Hist.  Bng.,  vii. 

4.  Foolishly  or  extravagantly  prized ;  hence, 
trifling;  trivial. 

Poynt  not  thy  tale  with  thy  fynger,  vse  thou  no  such /ond 
toyes.  Bahees  Book  (K.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  76. 

Not  vtiiiifond  shekels  of  the  tested  gold, 
Or  stones  whose  rates  are  either  rich  or  poor 
As  fancy  values  them.  Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  ii.  2. 

5.  Disposed  to  prize  highly  or  to  like  very 
much;  feeling  affection  or  pleasure:  usually 
followed  by  o/,  rarely  by  an  infinitive:  as,  to 
be  fond  of  children ;  to  be  fond  of  oysters. 

As  for  their  Recreations  and  Walks,  there  are  no  People 
move  fond  o/ coming  together  to  see  and  be  seen. 

lAtster,  Journey  to  Paris,  p.  14. 

They  seem  also  to  be  credulous,  and  .fond  of  believing 
strange  things.  Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  11.  i.  266. 

Ah !  jolly  mercer,  they  who  have  good  wares  are  fond 
to  show  them.  Scott,  Kenilworth,  iL 

6.  Cloyingly  sweet  in  taste  or  smell ;  fulsome ; 
luscious.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

fond^t  (fond),  V.  l<.fondS,  a. ;  in  part  prob.  an 
altered  form  of  the  older  verb/o».  Cf .  fondle.2 
I.  intrans.  To  be  fond ;  be  in  love ;  dote. 

My  master  loves  her  dearly : 
And  1,  poor  monster,  fond  as  much  on  him. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  ii.  2. 

II.  trans.  To  treat  with  great  indulgence  or 
tenderness ;  caress  ;  fondle. 

The  Tyrian  hugs  SLUdfonds  thee  on  her  breast. 

Dryden,  .^neid,  i. 

fond*  (fond),  n.  [<  F.  fond,  <  L.  fundus,  bottom : 
aee  fund.^     If.  Bottom. — 2t.  Fund;  stock. 

Some  newfonde  of  wit  should  if  possible  be  provided. 
Simft,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  vii. 

3  (F.  pron.  f6n).  A  background  or  ground- 
"  work,  especially  of  lace — Fond  clair,  in  lace-mak- 
ing, a  baclcground  of  the  more  simple  sort,  such  as  a  net 
pattern  or  mesh-like  ground.— Fond  de  ouvet,  a  cloak  of 
round  form  like  a  cope  or  Spanish  cloak,  worn  in  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries. 

fondant  (f6n-don')j  a.  [F.,  ppr.  of  fondre, 
found,  ground:  seefound^.']  In  fter.,  stooping, 
as  for  prey :  said  of  an  eagle,  a  falcon,  etc. 

fondle  (f on'dl),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  fondled,  ppr. 
fondling.  [Freq.  otfond^,  v.,  <  fond^,  a.]  I. 
trans.  To  treatwith tender  caresses;  bestowto- 
kens  of  love  upon ;  caress:  as,  to/ondZe  a  child. 

The  Taibhit  fondles  his  own  harmless  face. 

Tennyson,  Aylmer's  Field. 
He  knew  it  was  not  in  their  mother's  nature  to  bear  to  see 
any  living  thing  caressed  but  herself ;  she  would  have  felt 
annoyed  had  he  fondled  a  Idtten  in  her  presence. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Shirley,  xxxv. 

II.  intrans.  To  show  fondness,  as  by  man- 
ners, words,  or  caresses. 

Fondling  together,  as  I'm  alive.  ...  Ah !  have  I  caught 
you,  my  pretty  doves  1 

Goldsmith,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  iv. 

Persuasion /ondied  in  his  look  and  tone, 

Lowell,  Agassiz,  ii.  1. 

fondler  (fond'l&r),  n.     One  who  fondles  or  ca- 
resses.   Johnson. 
fondling  (fond'ling),  ».    \:<fondS  +  -ling^.-]    If. 
A  person  who  is  fond  or  foolish;  one  of  weak 
mind  or  character ;  a  fool. 
Yet  were  her  words  and  lookes  but  false  and  fayned. 
To  some  hid  end  to  make  more  easie  way. 
Or  to  allure  ench  fondlings  whom  she  trayned 
Into  her  trap  unto  their  owne  decay. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  vi.  42. 
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We  have  many  such  fondlings  that  are  their  wives' 
pack-horses  and  slaves.        Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  668. 

2.  A  person  or  thing  fondled  or  caressed. 

The  badges  of  afondlynge,  as 
Braue  napkyns,  bracelettes,  rynges, 

He  layde  away,  and  went  to  schoole 
To  learn  more  sober  thinges. 

Drant,  tr.  of  Horace's  Satires,  i.  3. 

He  was  his  parents'  darling,  not  theii  fondling.  Fuller. 

fondly  (fond'li),  adv.    In  a  fond  manner,    (a) 

Foolishly ;  simply ;  sillily. 

Sometimes  her  head  she  fondly  would  aguize 
With  gaudy  girlonds.  'Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  vl.  7. 

Sorrow  and  grief  of  heart 
Makes  him  speak  fondly,  like  a  frantic  man. 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  iii.  3. 
Fondly  we  think  we  merit  honour  then. 
When  we  but  praise  ourselves  in  other  men. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  1.  454. 

(6)  With  indiscreet  or  excessive  affection ;  also  (without 
implication  of  indiscretion),  affectionately ;  tenderly. 
He  to  lips  that/oTMilZj/  falter 
Presses  his  without  reproof. 

Tennyson,  Lord  of  Burleigh. 
It  was  natural  in  the  early  days  of  Wordsworth's  career 
to  dwell  most  fondly  on  those  profounder  qualities  to  ap- 
preciate which  settled  in  some  sort  the  measure  of  a  man's 
right  to  judge  of  poetry  at  all. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  202. 

fondness  (fond'nes),  n.  [<  ME.  fonnednesse, 
foolishness,  <  fanned,  fond,  foolish,  +  -nesse, 
-ness.]  1 .  The  state  or  character  of  being  fond. 
(a)  Foolishness ;  weakness ;  want  of  sense  or  judgment. 

In  the  profetis  of  Samarie  Y  s\z  fonnednesse  [Latin /a- 
tuitatem].  Wyclif,  Jer.  xxiii.  13  (Purv.). 

Fond/nesse  it  were  for  any,  being  free. 
To  covet  fetters,  though  they  golden  bee ! 

Spenser,  Sonnets,  xxxvii. 
He  is  in  mourning  for  his  wife's  grandmother,  which  is 
thought  a  great  piece  ol  fondness.      Pepys,  Diary,  I.  233. 
(6)  Foolish  tenderness ;  tender  passion ;  strong  or  demon- 
strative affection. 

Some  said  he  died  of  melancholy,  some  of  love. 
And  of  tha.t  fondness  perish'd. 
Fletcher  (and  MassingerT),  Lovers'  Progress,  iv.  3. 
lEieT  fondness  for  a  certain  earl 
Began  when  I  was  but  a  girl. 

Swift,  Cadenus  and  Vanessa. 

And  still,  that  deep  and  hidden  love. 
With  its  ^vst  fondness,  wept  above 
The  victim  of  its  own  revenge ! 

Whittier,  Mogg  Megone,  ii. 

2.  Strong  inclination,  propensity,  or  appetite. 

Being  all  poor  as  rats,  they  dwelt  with  peculiar  ffynd- 
ness  upon  the  popular  theme  of  the' enchanted  riches. 

Irving,  Alhambra,  p.  302. 

Every  one  has  noticed  Milton's  fondness  for  sonorous 
proper  names.    Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  291. 

=Syn.  Attachment,  Affection,  etc.  (see  love)',  partiality, 
inclination,  propensity. 

fondon  (Sp.  pron.  fon-don'),  n.  [Sp.,  bottom, 
(.fondo,  bottom:  see  fund.\  A  tub  or  kettle 
with  a  copper  bottom  and  sides  of  wood  or 
stone,  larger  than  the  eazo,  in  which  silver 
ores  are  ground  and  amalgamated.  This  is  ef- 
fected by  the  action  of  rotating  pulverizers  (voladoras),  as 
in  the  arrastre,  except  that  in  the  case  of  the  fondon  the 
pulverizers  are  made  not  of  stone,  but  of  copper.  The 
fondon  is  used  in  the  Catorce  mining  district  in  Mexico. 
See  eazo. 

fondu  (f6n-dii'),  a.  [F.,  pp.  of  fondre,  melt, 
cast,  found,  dissolve,  soften,  blend :  see/0M»d8.] 
Blended;  softened,  in  decoro«»«ar*,  noting  anything 
in  which  colors  are  so  applied  as  to  pass  insensibly  into 
each  other  through  delicate  gradations :  especially  said 
of  color-printing,  as  in  wall-paper  and  calicoes. 

The /oiwiu  or  rainbow  style  of  paper-hangings. 

Ure,  Diet.,  III.  479. 

fondue  (f6n-du'),  n.  [P.  fondue,  a  cheese-pud- 
ding, lit.  melted,  fem.  of  fondu,  pp.  of  fondre, 
melt:  see  found^.']  A  cheese-pudding,  made 
of  grated  cheese,  eggs,  butter,  and  seasoning. 

foneif  (fon),  re.  A  Middle  English  form  of  uie 
plural  of /oel. 

fone^t,  n.    An  obsolete  plural  otfew. 

fongt,  «'•    A  Middle  English  form  of /arejr. 

fonlyt  (fon'li),  adiJ.  l<fon^,a.,  +  -ly^.']  Fond- 
ly.   Spenser. 

fonti  (font),  n.  [<  ME./o»*,  rarely /are*  (often 
funt,  see  below)  (often  in  equiv.  comp.  font- 
ston:  Bee  fontstone),  <  AS. /o»f  (once  in  comp. 
font),  a  font,  =  OFries.  font,  funt  =  D.  vont 
=  MLQ-.  funte,  vunte  =  Icel.  fontr  =  Sw.  funt, 
in  comp.  dop-funt  =  Dan.  font,  in  comp.  dobe- 
font,  a  font,  <  ML.  fon(f-)s,  a  baptismal  font,  a 
particular  use  of  li.fon{t-)s,  a  fountain,  spring. 
From  the  ME.  funt,  a  font,  parallel  to  font, 
comes  E.  fount,  now  used  chiefly  in  the  orig. 
L.  sense  '  a  spring,'  which  is  in  both  eases  later 
in  E,  use  than  the  baptismal  sense,  and  infonfl 
is  to  be  referred  directly  to  the  L. :  see  fount^.'] 
1.  A  repository  for  the  water  used  in  baptism; 
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now,  speoifically,  a  basin,  usually  of  marble  or 
other  fine  stone,  permanently  fixed  within  a 
church,  to  contain 
the  water  for  baptism 
by  sprinkling  or  im- 
mersion: distinctive- 
ly called  a  baptismal 
font.  Ritually,  its  prop- 
er position  is  near  the  en- 
trance of  the  church,  but 
it  is  very  commonly  placed 
near  the  chancel.  In  the 
early  ages  of  the  church 
the  font  was  placed  in  a 
separate  building  or  chap- 
el called  the  baptistery; 
and  this  usage  has  main- 
tained itself  in  some  re- 
gions, notably  in  Italy. 
By  the  eleventh  century  it 
had  become  customaiy  to 
locate  the  font  within  the 
main  church  edifice.  The 
earliest  medieval  fonts 
were  of  considerable  size,  Font,CathedralofLanBTes,Krance; 
as  it  was  then  the  practice  end  of  13th  century, 

to  administer  the  rite  by  l^"""  ^',?L'^'l'^-"'i;='=  .,';°''='-  *« 
immersion.      They   were  1  Architecture.") 

usually  of  massive  stone  or  marble,  and  even  the  oldest 
surviving  examples  are,  as  a  rule,  richly  sculptured.  See 
baptistery. 

In  the  font  we  weren  eft  iboren,  ,  ,  ,  In  the  font  ther 
we  iclensed  weren.    Old  Fng.  Homilies  (ed,  Morris),  p,  69, 
A  Font  of  baptisme,  made  of  porphyrie  stone, 

Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  46, 
I  have  no  name,  no  title ; 
No,  not  that  name  was  given  me  at  the  font, 
But  'tis  usurp'd,  Sliak.,  Rich,  II,,  iv,  1, 

2.  A  fount;  fountain;  source,     [Archaic.] 

In  this  garden  there  are  two/on(g  wherein  are  two  aun- 
cient  Images  of  great  antiquity  made  of  stone. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  I,  85, 
Wherefore  Moylvennil  wyll'd  hys  Cluyd  [river]  herself  to 

show; 
Who  from  her  native /ont,  as  proudly  she  doth  flow. 
Her  handmaids  Manian  hath,  and  Hespin,  her  to  bring 
To  Ruthin.  Drayton,  Polyolbion,  x,  110, 

Holy-water  font,  a  basin  or  receptacle  for  holy  water  in 
Roman  Catholic  churches ;  a  b^nitier  or  stoup.  Formerly 
also  called  holy-water  stock,  stone,  stoup,  vat,  etc.  See  cut 
under  Mnitier. 

font^  (font),  n.  [In  sense  2  also  fount;  <  F. 
fonte,  a  casting,  a  founding,  a  east,  a  oast  of 
type,  a  font,  <  fondre,  melt,  east,  found :  see 
found?."]  1 .  A  casting ;  the  act  or  process  of 
casting;  founding. 

When  the  figure  was  ready  to  be  cast  in  bronze,  Michel- 
angelo seems  suddenly  to  have  remembered  that,  as  lie 
knew  nothing  of  the  processes  of  the /on(,  he  could  not  go 
on  without  the  assistance  of  a  skilled  workman. 

C,  C.  PerkiTis,  Italian  Sculpture,  p,  273. 

2.  A  complete  assortment  and  just  apportion- 
ment of  all  the  characters  of  a  particular  face 
and  size  of  printing-type,  as  required  for  ordi- 
nary printed  work.  The  ordinary  font  of  600  pounds 
of  Roman  and  Italic  type  for  book-  or  newspaper-work  in 
the  English  language  is  divided  in  about  the  following 
proportions:  small  or  lower-case  letters,  265  pounds ;  cap- 
ital letters,  37  pounds;  small-capital  letters,  17  pounds; 
figures,  14  pounds;  points  and*  references,  20  pounds; 
braces,  dashes,  fractions,  etc,  12  pounds ;  spaces  and  quad- 
rats, 99  pounds ;  Italic  letters,  36  pounds.  For  other  lan- 
guages than  English  different  apportionments  are  neces. 
sary, 
fontal  (fon'tal),  a.  and  re.  [<  OP.  fontal,  <  ML. 
fontalis,  <  i.  fon{t-)s,  a  fount,  source:  see 
/oare<l,/o»*i.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  a  font,  fonn. 
tain,  source,  or  origin. 

This  day  among  the  faithful  placed, 

And  fed  with  fontal  manna, 

0  with  maternal  title  graced  — 

Dear  Anna's  dearest  Anna, 

Coleridge,  Cliristening  of  a  Friend's  Child, 
From  the  fontal  light  of  ideas  only  can  a  man  draw  in- 
tellectual power,  Coleridge. 

II.  n.  In  her.,  a  vase  or  water-pot  depicted 

with  a  fountain  or  stream  running  from  it. 

fontanelle,  fontanel  (fon-ta-nel'),  «■  [<  F-M 

tanelle,  a  fontanelle:  see  fonUnel.']    1.  Injjo- 

thol.,  an  opening  for  the  discharge  of  V^^~ 

2.  A  vacancy  between  bones  of  the  skull  of 
a  young  animal,  due  to  incompleteness  of  the 
process  of  ossification.  The  principal  fontanelles 
of  the  linman  infant's  skull  are  at  the  corners  of  tlie 
parietal  bones,  between  these  and  the  frontal,  occipitel, 
and  squamosal,  respectively.  The  frontoparietw  fonta- 
nelle is  the  largest  and  lasts  the  longest,  causing  the  BOit 
spot "  which  may  be  felt  just  above  the  forehead.    , 

The  fontanelles  remain  patent  [in  rickets]  much  longer 
than  in  a  healthy  infant,  Quain,  Med,  w- 

3.  Some  similar  opening  between  other  bones, 
as  in  the  scapular  arch  of  some  batrachians. 

Also  fontinel.  .,     , 

Coracoid  fontanelle,  in  Batraehia.  See  coracmi,  ran 
cut  under  omostemum.  -^ 

fontange  (fon-tonzh'),  re.  [F,,  after  the  m- 
ohesse  de  Fontanges,  one  of  the  mistresses  01 
Louis  XrV.     See  def.]    A  head-dress  fashion- 
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able  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies. It  arose  from  the  use  of  a  ribbon  by  the  Duohesse 
(then  Mademoiselle)  de  Fontanges  (about  1680)  to  fasten 
lier  coiffure  when  her  hat  had  blown  off,  with  bows  falling 
gracefully  over  the  brow.  The  name  was  applied  to  many 
luodiflcationa  of  the  original  simple  ribbon  or  band  of  lace 
A  cap  with  trimmings  of  lace,  and  later  a  high  head-dress 
similar  to  the  commode,  were  successively  called  by  this 
name. 

The  Duchess  of  Burgundy  immediately  uadressed,  and 
appeared  in  &  fontange  of  the  new  standard. 

Gentleman  Instruoted,  ^.  105. 

fontaniert,  n.  .  Seefountaineer. 

Fontarabian  (fon-ta-ra'bi-an),  a.  [<  Fontara- 
bia,  Sp.  Fuenterrabi'a,  in  Spain,  +  -«».]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Fontarabia  or  Fuenterrabia,  a 
town  in  northern  Spain  near  the  French  fron- 
tier, near  which  occurred  the  defeat  of  the  rear- 
guard of  Charlemagne's  army  by  the  Saracens 
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^^F'4^\^^^^?  °®™''  ^^«  ™<='>  Pitilnl  rascals. 
/n»rf  f„^  „„'  A    '•  ^?^^  enough  to  toss  :  food  for  powder, 
food  for  powder  ;  they'll  fill  a  pit  as  well  as  better. 

Shale,  1  Hen.  IV.,  iv.  2. 

viPtnri«*/3'^'^  '°  ''^"^™  *''*'  plot',  conspiracies,  wars, 
la  W  fAr?h  T'f*"-"'^'  "'^  ordained  by  Providence  oul^ 
aafood  for  the  historian.     Irvimj,  Kniclterbocker,  p.  208. 

H'--,^  person  fed  or  brought  up ;  a  person,  as  a 
cnild,  under  nurture ;  in  an  extended  sense,  any 
person;  a  creature. 

Among  hem  athulf  the  gode, 
Min  oseue  child,  my  leaefode. 

King  Horn  (B.  E.  1.  S.),  1.  1340. 
Myfoode  that  I  have  fed.      Tovmeley  Mysteries,  p.  223. 
God  rue  on  thee,  poor  luckless /otfe .' 
What  has  thou  to  do  here  ? 

Child  Rowland  (Child's  Ballads,  I.  250). 
^S^^^^P"*!-  ,See  cmijMiJ,  (i.-Nitrogenlzed  and  non- 
mtrogenlzed  foods.    See  nitngeniixd. =S7n.  1.  Prov- 


and  the  death  of  Roland;  hence,  relating  to     *"'^!'>  etc.  (see/eed,  b.);  sustenan'oerfare,  cheer,''viand8. 
this  battle  in  the  legends  of  Roland.  lOOd^t  (f  od),  v.  t.    [<  ME.  foden,  a  parallel  form 


of/edere,  feed:  see/oo(Ji,/eed.]  To  feed;  sup- 
ply; figuratively,  to  soothe;  flatter;  entertain 
■with  promises. 


O  for  a  blast  of  that  dread  horn 
On  FotitwrabioM  echoes  borne. 

Scott,  Marmion,  vi.  33. 

fonticulus  (fon-tik'u-lus),  «. ;  pi.  fonUculi  (-li). 
[L.,  a  little  fountain,  dim.  of  fon{t-)s,  a  foun- 
tain: see/o»ii,  founfi-.^  1.  In  surg.,  a  small 
uleer  ;produoed  artificially  either  by  caustics  or 
byiueisions. — 2.  In  anat.,  the  depression  (fon- 
ticulus gutturis)  at  the  root  of  the  neck  in  food^t, 
front,  just  over  the  top  of  the  breast-bone, 
formed  by  the  slanting  backward  of  the  wind- 
pipe. It  is  well  marked  in  emaciated  per- 
sons. 

Fontinalese  (fon-ti-na'le-e),  «.  pi.    [NL.,  <  Fon- 
tkiaUs  +  -e(B.]     The  tribe  of  mosses  which 

constitute  the  group  Cladocarpei;  the  water-  _^ 

mosses.   They  are  aquatic  plants  with  dioecious  foodful  (f od'ful),  a.    [<  /oodl  -f-  -/«r]"Wp"lv- 
flowers.    rhegeneia,a.ieFonUnaUsa.ndBielw.    ing  food ;  full  of  food.     [Poetical.] 

There  Tityus  was  to  see,  who  took  his  birth 


[He]  a,coyed  it  [the  child]  to  come  to  him  &  clepud  [caUed] 

nit  oft, 
&foded  it  with  floures  &  wite  fairh  by-hest. 

William  of  Palerne  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  1.  66. 
He  was/ooifeiJ  forth  in  vain  with  long  talk. 

Baret,  Alvearie. 
An  improper  form  otfeudK 
Hurles  forth  his  thundring  dart  with  deadly /ood. 

Spenser,  r.  Q.,  I.  viii.  9. 
food-fish  (fod'fish),  n.    A  kind  of  fish  or  fishes 
suitable  for  and  used  as  food. 

In  order  for  Congress  to  be  able  to  legislate  intelligently 
for  the  protection  of  food-fishes,  it  is  necessary  that  their 
habits  should  be  miderstood.  Science,  XI.  236 


Pontinalis  (fon-ti-na'lis),  n.  [NL.,  named  in 
allusion  to  the  place  of  growth,  <  L.  fonUnalis, 
pertaining  to  a  fountain:  seefonUnel.^  A  ge- 
nus of  cladocarpous  aquatic  mosses,  repre- 
sentative of  the  tribe  FonUnalecB.     "" 


From  heav'n,  his  nursing  from  the  foodful  earth. 

Dryden. 
The  falling  waters  led  me. 
The  foodful  waters  fed  me. 

Emerson,  Woodnotes,  i. 


the  inner  peristome  are  united  int^a^coneYy  H?^fi  "'^  \y^vToBX  n.  otfood\  «.]    A  provi- 
transverse  bars.  ^^^"^  °*  *°°'^- 

fontinel  (fon'ti-nell    n      r<  OF    frmtmelc   fnn  Thou  might'st  have  thought  and  prov'd  a  wiser  lad, 

/^«!S»  Vn»«LSw;i%^^«77b  oti   -/""f^f «. /O"-         (As  Joan  \Kvfooding  bought)  som  good,  som  bad. 
tatnel^fon^le-fontenelle,  ete.,t.,a,htae  form-  "      ^       wus' Recreations  aesi). 

tain(J)./o»to»eMe,inaspecialsense,fontanelle:  fondlpsBCfofl'les)  ff     r<  fnn,ll  +  Uo^i    w,-+>, 
see/o»«,  1-^^:-^. a ^o-^i-  see  ^SS&dfdtS't^of Kln^s^trL^^^^^^ 

The  foodleas  wilds 
Pour  forth  their  brown  inhabitants. 

J-  »-T       J  J-        i* \T' " =-' —  Thomson,  Winter,  1.  256. 

oistu  and  drop  from  those  sacred  fontmels,  wnteT  my  f„^j  „i„_*  rtxAr   ^      i.\ 
stony  heart.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  I.  37.   lOOtt-plailt  (tod  plant),  n. 

used  for  food. 


Let  some  of  those  precious  distilling  tears,  which  na- 
ture, and  thy  compassion,  and  thy  sufferings,  did  cause  to 


Same  as  fontanelle. 
font-namet  (font 'nam),  n. 
Christian  name. 


A  baptismal  or 


Some  presume  Boston  to  be  his  Christian,  of  Bury  [de 
Bury]  his  Sirname.    But  .  .  .  Boston  is  no  Font-name. 

Fuller,  Worthies,  Lincoln,  11.  20. 

fontstonet,  »■  [ME.  fontston,  fontstan,  fantston, 
fantstan  (also  funtston,  fountston),  <.font,  fant, 
etc.,  f ontl,  -f-  aton,  stan,  stone ;  cf .  equiv.  ME. 
fmtfat  =  AS.  fantfcet,  <fant,  font,  +  fwt,  fat, 
vat,  a  vessel.]    A  baptismal  font  of  stone. 

The  same  year  Edmund  receav'd  at  the  Fontstone  this 
or  another  Aulas.  Hilton,  Hist.  Eng.,  v. 

too,n.    See/M, 


Any  plant  that  is 

food-rentt  (fod'rent),  n.    Rent  in  kind. 

The  rent  in  kind,  or  food-rent,  which  was  thus  propor- 
tioned to  the  stock  received,  unquestionably  developed  in 
time  into  a  rent  payable  in  respect  of  the  tenants'  land. 
Maine,  Early  Hist,  of  Institutions,  p.  160. 
food-stuff  (fSd'stuf),  n.    A  substance  or  ma- 
terial suitable  for  food;  anything  used  for  the 
sustenance  of  man. 
food-vacuole  (fodVak^u-ol),  n.    A  temporary 
vacuole  or  clear  space  in  the  endosarc  of  a 
protozoan,  due  to  the  presence  of  a  particle  of 
food,  usually  with  a  little  water,    it  forms  a  kind 
of  digestive  cavity  which  travels  about  in  the  substance 
of  the  animal,  and  often  has  a  kind  of  rhythmic  systole 
_    .  — .,  --  and  diastole, 

foodl  (f 8d),  n.  [<  ME.  foode,  fade,  <  AS.  foda,  foodyf  (f 6'di),  a.  [</oo<ii  +  -y^.l  1.  Eatable ;  fit 
food;  cf.  L(J.  vode  =  loehfcedhi,  n.,f(Bdha,  t,  for  food.— 2.  Food-bearing;  fertile;  fruitful. 
=  Srw.  foda  =  Dan .  fade  =  (Joth.  fodems,  food ;  -who  brought  them  to  the  sable  fleet  from  Ida's  foody  lew. 
po  the  same  root  belong /eea  (AS.  fSdan,  <  foda,  Chapman,  liiad,  xi.  104. 

food),  fodderl,fosterj;  ot.OE.G.fatunga,  food,  food-yolk  (fod'yok),  n.  That  part  of  the  yolk 
nounslunent ;  <  Tent.  V*A^,  'fad  =  Gr.  Travel-  ^f  a  meroblastio  egg  which  serves  to  nourish 
7"%  eat;  of.  L.  pascere,  feed:  see  pasture,  pas-  the  embryo,  as  distinguished  from  the  forma- 
wr.\  1.  What  is  eaten  for  nourishment;  what-  tive  or  germinative  substance;  deutoplasm. 
ever  supphes  nounshment  to  organic  bodies ;  Thus,  in  a  hen's  egg  aU  of  the  baU  of  yellow  ex- 
nutnment ;  akment;  victuals ;  provisions :  as,  cept  the  little  tread  or  cicatrieula  is  food-yolk, 
the /ood  of  animals  consists  mamly  of  orgame  foo-foo  (f o'fS),  n.  1 .  A  negro  name  for  dough 
substances;  a  great  scarcity  of /oo^;  Vaefood    made  from  plantains,  the  fruit  being  boiled 

and  then  poimded  in  a  mortar.—  2.  A  person 
not  worth  notice :  a  term  of  contempt.    Bart- 
leU.    [CoUoq.] 
fooU  (f61),  n.  and  a.     [<  ME.  fool,  fole,  fol,  a 
fool,  sometimes  of  a  court  fool,  rarely  a  wanton, 


of  plants. 

Feed  me  yiithfood  convenient  for  me.        Prov.  xxx. 

But  mice,  and  rats,  and  such  small  deer. 
Have  been  Toia'ifood  for  seven  long  year. 

Shak.,  Lear,  iii.  4. 

And  homeless  near  a  thousand  homes  I  stood, 
•And  near  a  thousand  tables  pined  and  wanted /ood. 

Wordsworth,  Guilt  and  Sorrow. 

Hence — 2.  Anything  that  sustains,  nourishes, 
and  augments. 

If  music  be  the  food  of  love,  play  on. 

Give  me  excess  of  it.  Shak.,  T.  N.,  i.  1. 

The  food  of  hope 
Is  meditated  action.  Tennyson. 

3.  Anything  serving  as  material  for  consump- 
tion or  use. 


=  Icel.  fol  =  ODan.  fool,  fol,  a  fool,  a  madman, 
<  OF.  fol,  a  fool,  ninny,  idiot,  F.  fol,  fou,  a 
madman,  lunatic,  madcap,  fool,  buffoon,  jester, 
=  Pr.  fol,  folk  =  OSp.  /oi  =  It.  foUe,  a  fool  (also 
as  adj.),  <  ML.  follus,  follis,  adj.,  foolish,  fat- 
uous; perhaps  orig.  in  allusion  to  the  puffed 
cheeks  of  a  buffoon  (see  buffoon),  <  L.  follis,  a 
bellows,  a  wind-bag,  pi.  foUes,  puffed  cheeks 
(Juvenal):  see  follicle.']  I.  n.  1.  One  who  is 
deficient  in  inteUeet ;  a  weak-minded  or  idiotic 
person. 


fool 

By  the  Statute  De  Prerogative  Regis,  17  Edw.  II  c  9 
the  king  shall  have  the  custody  of  the  lands  of  iiatm-ai 
fools,  taking  the  profits  of  them  without  waste  or  desti-uc- 
tiou,  and  shall  find  them  theii'  necessaries. 

Mapalje  and  Lawrence,  Law  Diet.,  p.  623. 

2.  One  who  is  deficient  in  judgment  or  sense ; 
a  silly  or  stupid  person;  one  who  manifests 
either  habitual  or  occasional  lack  of  discern- 
ment or  common  sense :  chiefly  used  as  a  term 
of  disparagement,  contempt,  or  self-deprecia- 
tion. 

Sche  .  .  .  seyde  that  he  was  a  fool,  to  desire  that  he 
myghte  not  have.  Mandemlle,  Travels,  p.  146. 

The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart.  There  is  no  God. 

Ps.  xiv.  1. 

Experience  keeps  a  dear  school,  but  Fools  will  learn  in 
no  other.  Franklin,  Poor  Richard's  Almanac,  1768. 

[Used  formerly,  like  wretch,  as  a  term  of  endearment  and 
tenderness  (with  a  spice  of  pity). 

'Beseech  your  highness, 
Mywomenniaybewithme.  .  .  .  Do  not  weep,  good/oois: 
There  is  no  cause.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  ii.  1.] 

3.  One  who  counterfeits  mental  weakness  or 
folly;  a  professional  jester  or  buffoon;  a  re- 
tainer dressed  in  motley,  with  a. pointed  cap 
and  beUs  on  his  head,  and  a  mock  scepter  or 
bauble  in  his  hand,  formerly  kept  by  persons 
of  rank  for  the  purpose  of  making  sport.  See 
bauble^. 


We  say  also,  Giue  the  foole  his  bable; 
without  a  bable  7 


or  what's  s.  foole 
Cotgrave. 

I  protest  I  take  these  wise  men,  that  crow  so  at  these 
set  kind  ot  fools,  no  better  than  the  fools'  zanies. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  i.  6. 
There  was  a  Whitsuntide /ooie  disguised  like  a  foole, 
wearing  a  long  coate.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  11. 

Can  they  think  me  so  broken,  so  debased,  .  .  . 
Although  their  drudge,  to  be  theii  fool  or  jester? 

Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  1338. 

4.  Figuratively,  a  tool,  toy,  sport,  butt,  or  vic- 
tim: as,  to  be  the /ooZ  of  circumstances. 

Thought's  the  slave  of  life,  and  life  Vaae'afool. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  v.  4. 
With  morning  wakes  the  will,  and  cries, 
"Thou  Shalt  not  be  the  fool  of  loss." 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriani,  iv. 

5t.  A  wanton,  bad,  or  wicked  person All  Fools' 

day,  the  first  day  of  April,  on  which  it  has  long  been  cus- 
tomary to  "fool "  or  mock  the  unwary  by  sending  them  on 
some  bootless  errand,  or  by  making  them  the  subjects 
of  some  deceptive  pleasantry  or  good-humored  practical 
joke.  The  origin  of  the  custom  is  unknown.— April  fool 
one  who  has  been  fooled  or  mocked  on  All  Fools'  day.— 
Feast  of  fools.  See  feast. — Fool  saget  [OF.  fol  sage, 
Ut.  a  sage  or  witty  fool],  a  professional  jester. 

30  lordes  and  ladyes  and  legates  of  holicherche. 
That  fedeth/oies  sages,  flatereres  and  lyeres. 
And  han  likynge  to  lythen  hem  to  do  gow  to  lawghe. 
Piers  Plouman  (B),  xiii.  423. 

Fool's  cap.  (a)  A  head-dress  formerly  worn  by  licensed 
jesters.  It  consisted  usually  of  a  hood  called  a  coxcomb- 
hood,  the  top  rising  into  the  form  of  a  cock's  head  and 
neck,  the  whole  surmounted  by  a  bell  or  bells.  Asses'  ears 
were  added  at  the  sides.  "  Naturall  Idiots  and  Fooles 
haue,  and  still  doe  accustome  themselves  to  weare  in  their 
Cappes  cocks  feathers,  or  a  hat  with  a  necke  and  head  of 
a  cocke  on  the  top  and  a  bell  thereon."    Minsheu,  1617. 

Who  builds  his  house  on  sands. 
Pricks  his  blind  horse  across  the  fallow  lands. 
Or  lets  his  wife  abroad  with  pilgrims  roam. 
Deserves  &  fool's-cap  and  long  ears  at  home. 

Pope,  Wife  of  Bath,  1.  350. 
(6)  A  conical  paper  cap  which  dunces  at  school  are  some- 
times compelled  to  wear  by  way  of  punishment.— Fool's 
errand.  See  errandi.— Fools'  paradise,  a  state  of  de- 
ceptive happiness ;  enjoyment  based  on  false  hopes  or  an- 
ticipations. 

If  ye  should  lead  her  into  a/oorsparodige,  .  .  .  it  were 
behaviour.  Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  ii.  4. 


Hence  the  fool's  paradise,  the  statesman's  scheme. 
The  air-built  castle,  and  the  golden  dream. 

Pope,  Dunoiad,  iii.  9. 
To  beg  a  person  for  a  foolt.  See  legi.—io  make  a 
fool  of,  to  cause  to  appear  ridiculous ;  lead  into  useless 
or  ridiculous  acts  by  deception ;  raise  false  expectations 
in ;  disappoint.— To  play  bob  foolt,  to  mock.  Dailies. 
What,  do  they  thin)i.  to  play  lob  fool  with  me? 

Greene,  Alphonsus,  iv. 

To  play  the  fool,    (a)  To  act  as  a  buffoon ;  jest ;  make 
sport. 

Let  me  play  the  fool: 
With  mirth  and  laughter  let  old  wrinkles  come. 

Shak.,'M..oi\.,i.  1. 
(b)  To  act  like  one  void  of  understanding. 
I  have  played  the  fool,  and  have  erred  exceedingly.- 

1  Sam.  xxvi.  21. 

They  all  played  the  fool  at  first,  and  would  by  no  means 

be  persuaded  by  either  the  tears  or  entreaties  of  Christian. 

Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  p.  229. 

To  put  the  fool  on  or  upont,  to  charge  with  folly ;  ac- 
count as  a  fool. 

To  bethought  knowing,  you  must  first ;)«« the  fool  upon 
all  mankind.  Drydm. 

=  S3fn.  1  and  2.  Simpleton,  ninny,  dolt,  witling,  blockhead, 
driveler.— 3.  Harlequin,  clown,  jester.    See  zrniy. 


fool 

n.  o.  Foolish;  silly.     [Obsolete  or  coUoq.] 
Sibriht,  .  .  .  that  was  a/o!e  kyng. 

Langtoft,  Chron.  (ed.  Hearne),  p.  14. 
Kfol  womman  tho  ert.    Legend  of  St.  Katherine,  p.  63. 
fooU  (fol),  V.     [<  ME.  folen,  folien,  <  OP.  foler, 
folier,  foloier  =  Pr.  foleiar  =  Olt.  folleare,  be 
foolish;  from  the  noun.]    I,  intrans.  1.  To  play 
the  fool ;  act  like  a  weak-minded  or  foolish  per- 
son; potter  aimlessly  or  mischievously;  toy; 
trifle. 
Semeth  thanne  that  tolkfolyen  and  erren. 

Chaucer,  Boethius,  iii.  prose  2. 
So  faste  they  weged  to  hym  wyne,  hit  warmed  his  hert, 
And  breythed  up  in  to  his  brayn  and  blemyst  his  mynde, 
And  al  waykned  his  wyt,  and  wel  nege  [nigh]  hefoles. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  U20. 
Prithee,  leave  fooling  ;  ■ 
I  am  in  no  humour  now  to  fool  and  prattle. 

Fletcher,  Rule  a  Wift,  iii.  5. 
I  went  to  London,  where  I  stayed  till  5th  March,  study- 
ing a  little,  but  dancing  ajidfoolvng  more. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Jan.  19, 1642. 

2.  To  play  the  buffoon;  act  as  a  fool  or  jester. 
Hadst  nothing  but  three  suits  of  apparel,  and  some  few 

benevolences  that  the  lords  gave  thee  to  fool  to  them. 

iJi  Jonson,  Epicoene,  iv.  2. 

To  fool  With,  to  play,  tamper,  or  meddle  with  foolishly. 
II.  trans.  1.  To  make  a  fool  of;  expose  to 
contempt ;  disappoint ;  deceive  ;  impose  on. 
They  fool  me  to  the  top  of  my  bent. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 
My  conscience /oofe  my  \vit ! 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  ii.  3. 
No  man  should /ooZ  himself  by  disputing  about  the  phi- 
losophy of  justification. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  21. 
"When  I  consider  life,  'tis  all  a  cheat, 
Yet,  fooled  with  hope,  men  favour  the  deceit. 

Dryden,  Aurengzebe,  Iv.  1. 

3.  To  make  foolish;  infatuate. 

If  it  be  you  that  stir  these  daughters'  hearts 

Against  their  father, /ooZ  me  not  so  much 

To  bear  it  tamely.  Shatc,  Lear,  ii,  4. 

3.  To  beguile;  cheat :  as,  tofool  one  out  of  his 

money. 

And  such  as  come  to  be  thus  happily  frighted  into  their 
wits,  are  not  so  easily /ooZ'(2  out  of  them  again. 

Soiah,  Works,  IV.  vi. 
To  fool  away,  to  spend  to  no  advantage,  or  on  objects 
of  little  or  no  value :  as,  to  fool  away  time  or  opportunity ; 
tofool  away  money. 

Without  much  Delight  or  Grief, 
Ifool  away  an  idle  Life. 

Prior,  To  Fleetwood  Shephard. 

fooP  (fol),  n.  [<  ME.  foU,  prob.  <  OF.  foulex, 
fole,  folle,  a  pressing,  treading,  press,  fulling- 
mill,  </oMZer,  foler,  ¥.  fouler,  press,  tread,  crush: 
see  foil'^,  full'^.']  It.  A  light  paste  of  flovir  and 
water,  like  pie-crust. 

Make  a  fole  of  doghe  and  close  this  fast. 

LiJber  Cure  Cocorum  (ed.  Morris),  p.  41. 

3.   A  sort  of  custard;  a  dish  made  of  fruit 

crushed  and  scalded  or  stewed  and  mixed  with 

whipped  cream  and  sugar:  as,  gooseberry /ooZ. 

Let  anything  come  in  the  shape  of  fodder  or  eating- 

stuffe,  it  is  Wellcome,  whether  it  be  Sawsedge,  or  Custard, 

...  or  Flawne,  or  Foole.    John  Taylor,  Great  Eater  (1810). 

Apple-tarts,  fools,  and  strong  cheese  to  keep  down 

The  steaming  vapours  from  the  parson's  crown. 

Satyr  against  Hypocrites  (1689). 
Then  came  sweets,  .  .  .  some  hot,  some  cool. 
Blancmange  and  quince-custai'ds,  and  gooseberry /ooZ. 
Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  II.  303. 

fool-beggedf  (fol'begd),  a.  [In  ref.  to  to  beg 
for  a  fool :  see  beg^.'i    Foolish. 

But  if  thou  live  to  see  like  right  bereft, 
This  fool-begg'd  patience  in  thee  will  be  left. 

Shak.,  C.  of  B.,  ii.  1. 

fool-boldt  (fSl'bold),  a.  Foolishly  bold;  fool- 
hardy. 

Some  in  comers  have  been  fool-hold. 

Leland,  Journey  (enlarged  by  Bale),  Sig.  L.  3  b. 

fool-bO]:il  (f  Bl'bdm),  a.    Begotten  by  or  bom  of 

a  fool. 

Reply  not  to  me  with  a,  fool-bom  jest. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  v.  5. 

[The  old  editions  read  fool-borne,  probably  intended  for 

fool-bom,  but  taken  by  some  to  mean  '  tolerated  by  a  fool 

or  by  fools.'] 
fool-duck  (fol'dui),  n.    See  ducTfl. 
foolery  (fo'ler-i),  m. ;  pl./ooZerJes(-iz).    [(.foot^ 

+ -ery.']     1.  The  habit  of  acting  foolishly;  ha- 

bithal  folly;  attention  to  trifles. 

Foolery,  sir,  does  walk  about  the  orb  like  the  sun ;  it 

shines  everywhere.  Shak.,  T.  N.,  ill.  1. 

How  little  giddiness,  rant,  and  foolery  do  you  see  there  I 

B.  Choate,  Addresses,  p.  67. 

2.  An  act  of  folly;  a  trifling  or  senseless  ac- 
tion. 

"  To  what  request  for  what  strange  boon,"  he  said, 
"Are  these  your  pretty  tricks  and/ooZenw?" 

Tennyson,  Merlin  and  Vivien. 
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3.  A  foolish  performance;  a  farcical  exhibition; 
a  mummery ;  a  farce. 

I  went  to  London,  invited  to  the  solemn  foolerie  of  the 
Prince  de  la  Grange  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  where  came  the 
King,  Duke,  &c.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Jan.  1, 1662. 

4.  A  f  ooUsh  belief  or  practice ;  anything  based 
on  fatuity. 

That  Pythagoras,  Plato,  or  Orpheus  believed  in  any  of 
these  fooleries,  it  cannot  be  suspected. 

Raleigh,  Hist.  World. 
They  have  it  at  Court,  as  well  as  we  here,  that  a  fatal  day 
is  to  be  expected  shortly,  of  some  great  mischief ;  whether 
by  the  Papists,  or  what,  they  are  not  certain.  But  the 
day  is  disputed;  some  say  next  Friday,  others  a  day  sooner, 
others  later ;  and  I  hope  all  will  prove  a  foolery. 

Pepys,  Diary,  III.  B. 

fool-fangle  (forfang''''gl), ».  A  foolish  fancy;  a 
sUly  triSe. 

These  Ape-headed  pullets,  which  invent  Antique  foole- 
f angles,  meerly  for  fashion  and  novelty  sake. 

J\r.  Ward,  Simple  Cobler,  p.  30. 

fool-fish  (fol 'fish),  n.  1.  A  kind  of  plaice, 
Pleuroneetes  glaber:  so  called  from  the  readi- 
ness vpith  wmch  it  tabes  any  bait.  The  mouth  is 
very  small ;  the  teeth  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  blind  or 
white  side  ;  the  scales  are  small ;  and  the  color  is  grayish- 
brown  mottled  with  darker  and  with  blackish  spote  on  the 
flns.    [Massachusetts,  U.  S.] 

3.  A  balistoid  fish,  Monacanthus  hispidus;  the 
long-finned  file-fish:  so  called  from  its  method 
of  swimming  with  a  wriggling  motion  with  its 
mouth  upward,  by  means  of  imdulations  of  its 
dorsal  fin.  it  has  a  short  compressed  body,  rough  skin, 
and  a  single  dorsal  spine,  and  is  of  a  dull  greenish  or 
brownish  color  mottled  with  a  darker  shade.  [Eastern 
coast  of  the  United  States.] 

fool-happyt  (fol '  hap ''i),  a.  Lucky  without 
judgment  or  contrivance. 

The  Marriner  yet  halfe  amazed  stares 
At  perill  past,  and  yet  in  doubt  ne  dares 
To  joy  at  hi&foolhappie  oversight. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  vL  1. 

foolhardily  (fel'har'di-li),  adv.  [<  ME.  fooh 
hardili;  <  foolhardy  +  -ly^.']    With  foolhardi- 

ness. 
If  I  hadde  doon  agens  my  aovLlfoolhardili. 

Wyelif,  2  Ki.  (2  Sam.]  xviii.  13  (Oxf.). 

Who,  when  they  would  not  lend  their  helping  hand  to 
any  man  in  engine-worke,  nor  making  of  bulwarkes  and 
fortifications,  used  foole-ha/rdUy  to  sallie  forth  and  fight 
most  courageously.       Molland,  tr.  of  Ammianus,  p.  127. 

foolhardiness  (f ol'har"di-nes),  n.  [<  ME.  fool- 
hardinesse,  folehardA/nesse  ;  (.foolha/rdy  +  -ness."] 
The  quality  of  being  foolhardy;  courage  with- 
out prudence  or  judgment;  senseless  rashness. 

Haue  I  not  striven  with  f ul  greet  strife,  in  olde  tyme  be- 
fore the  age  of  my  Plato,  ayeins  the  foolhardines  of  foly? 
Chaucer,  Boethius,  i. 
Had  rebel  ni9.via  fool-hardiness  extended 
No  farther  than  himself,  and  there  had  ended. 
It  had  been  just.  Quarles,  Emblems,  iii.  2. 

He  delighted  in  out-of-door  life ;  he  was  venturesome 
almost  to  foolhardiness,  when  he  went  to  worship  Natiu^e 
in  her  most  savage  moods.  Edinburgh  Bev. 

foolhardiset  (f8rhar''''dis),  n.  [<  foolhardy  + 
■4se;  formed  by  Spenser;  of.  cowardice.']  Fool- 
hardiness. 

More  huge  in  strength  then  wise  in  workes  he  was, 
And  reason  with  foole-hardize  over  ran. 

Spenjier,^.  Q.,II.  ii.  17. 

foolhardy  (f61'har'''di),  a.  [<  ME.  folhardy, 
folehardi,  folkerdi,  <  OF.  fol  hardi,  foolishly 
bold:  see  fooU  and  hardy.  Of.  fool-bold,  fool- 
large.]  Bold  without  judgment  or  moderation ; 
foolishly  rash  and  venturesome. 
Folhardy  he  ys  ynou,  ao  al  withoute  rede  [judgment]. 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  457. 
I  find  my  tongue  is  too  fool-ha/rdy ;  but  my  heart  hath 
the  fear  of  Mars  before  it.  Shak.,  All's  Well,  iv.  1. 

Could  you  not  cure  one,  sir,  of  being  too  rash 
And  over-daring?  — there  now 's  my  disease  — 
Fool-hardy,  as  they  say? 

Fletcher  (and  another),  Love's  Cure,  iii.  2. 

=Syil.  Adventurous,  Enterprising,  Rash,  etc.  (see  adven- 
turous) ;  hot-headed,  hare-brained.    See  rash. 

fool-hastyt  (fol'has''''ti)^  a.  [<  fool^  +  hasty; 
attev  foolhardy.]    Foolishly  hasty. 

Annibal  .  .  .  rather  made  full  reckning  that  he  had 
caught  (as  it  were)  with  a  bait  and  fleshed  the  audacious- 
nesse  of  the  foole-hastie  consull  and  of  the  souldiers  espe- 
cially. Holland,  tr.  of  Livy,  p.  458. 

fool-hen  (fol'hen),  n.  A  grouse,  especially  the 
young  bird.  See  the  extract.  [Western  TJ.  S.] 
In  the  early  part  of  the  season  the  young  [grouse],  and 
indeed  their  parents  also,  are  tame  and  imsuspicious  to 
the  very  verge  of  stupidity,  and  at  this  time  are  often 
Imown  by  the  name  oi  fool-hens  among  the  frontiers-men. 
T.  Roosevelt,  Hunting  Trips,  p.  94. 

foolifyt  (fo'U-fi),  V.  t.  [<  fooU  -I-  ■4-fy,  make: 
see  -fy.]    To  make  a  fool  of;  befool. 

They,  being  throughly  taught  how  with  excessive  flat- 
terie  to  bear  him  up,  foolifted  and  gulled  the  man. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Ammianus,  p.  43. 
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fooling  (fo'ling), ».  [Verbal n.  of /ooii,?).]  j. 
The  speech  or  actions  of  one  who  fools  or  ban" 
ters  another;  jesting;  banter;  levity;  frivol- 
ity; nonsense. 

In  sooth,  thou  wast  in  very  gracious  fooling  last  night 
when  thou  spokest  of  Pigrogromitus.    Shak.,  T.  N.  il  3] 
Ah,  there's  no  fooling  with  the  Devil ! 

Cowley,  The  Mistress,  Dissembler. 
Such  fooling,  if  not  properly  animadverted  upon,  and" 
seasonably  suppressed,  may  arrive  to  a  greater  heiglit,  and 
be  attended  with  very  mischievous  effects. 

Waterland,  Works,  IV.  295. 

3.  Kidicidous  or  absurd  behavior;  foolery;  idle 
aimless,  or  meddlesome  action. 

Cres.  You  shall  not  go:— One  cannot  speak  a  word 
But  it  straight  starts  you. 
Dio.  I  do  not  like  this  fooling.   Shak.,  T.  and  C,  v.  2. 

Will  anyone  dare  to  tell  me  that  business  Is  more  enter- 
taining than /ooJm^ among  boats? 

R.  h.  Stevenson,  Inland  Voyage,  p.  37. 

3.  Playful  actions;  play;  sport. 

Ant.  'Twas  you  we  laugh'd  at. 

Qon.  Who  in  this  kind  of  laeiiy  fooling  am  nothing  to 
you :  so  you  may  continue,  and  laugh  at  nothing  stiU. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  ii  1. 

Tol-de-rol — 'gad,  I  should  like  to  have  a  little  fading 
myself- Tol-de-rol  1  de-rol  1    SheridoM,  The  Rivals,  iv.  2. 

foolish  (fo'Ksh),  o.  [</oo?l  + -isfci.  The  old- 
er adjectives  were  fool  and  folly.]  1.  Like  a 
fool;  manifesting  folly;  deficient  in  under- 
standing, sense,  or  discretion;  weak  in  intel- 
lect or  judgment;  unwise. 

Now  hand  your  tongues,  ye  foolish  boys, 
For  small  sail  be  their  part. 
Rose  the  Red,  and  White  Lilly  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  176). 
A  foolish  man,  which  built  his  house  upon  the  sand. 

Mat.  vii.  26. 
Pray  you  now,  forget  and  forgive :  I  am  old  and  foolish. 

Shak.,  Lear,  iv.  7. 

2.  Proceeding  from  or  prompted  by  foUy ;  ex- 
hibiting a  want  of  discretion  or  discrimination ; 
siUy;  vain;  trifting. 

Foolish  delights  and  fond  abusions, 

Which  doe  that  sence  besiege  with  light  illusions. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  xi,  11. 
But  foolish  and  unlearned  questions  avoid.  2  Tim.  ii.  23. 
Here  lies  our  sovereign  lord  the  king, 

Whose  word  no  man  relies  on ; 
He  never  says  &  foolish  thing, 
Nor  ever  does  a  wise  one. 
Earl  of  Rochester,  Written  on  the  Bedchamber  Door  of 

[Charles  II. 
Whatever/ooZisA  notions  the  novelists  may  have  instilled 
into  our  minds,  woman  is  not  all  emotion. 

JT.  A.  Rev.,  CXXXIX  408. 

3.  Ridiculous;  contemptible. 

A  foolish  figure  he  must  make.  Prior,  Alma,  i. 

4.  Denoting  or  indicative  of  folly. 

A  foolish  hanging  of  thy  nether  lip. 

Shflk.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  ii.  4. 
While  wits  and  Templars  every  sentence  raise, 
And  wonder  with  a  foolish  face  of  praise. 

Pope,  Prol.  to  Satires,  I  212. 

5t.  Slight;  insignificant.  . 

Nay,  gentlemen,  prepare  not  to  be  gone ; 
We  have  a  tilBing  foolish  banquet  towards. 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  i.  5. 

= Syn.  SUly,  Foolish(see  absurd) ;  shallow,  brainless, hare- 
brained, simple. 
foolishly  (f 8'lish-li),  adv.   Li  a  foolish  maimer; 
without  understanding  or  judgment;  unwisely; 
indiscreetly. 

He  that  a  fool  doth  very  wisely  hit 
Doth  very  foolishly,  although  he  smart. 
Not  to  seem  senseless  of  the  bob. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  ii.  7. 

As  foolishly  ...  as  I 

Deal  with  the  chess  when  I  am  drunk? 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  IIL  35. 

foolishness  (fo'lish-nes),  ».  1.  The  quality  or 
condition  of  being  foolish ;  want  of  understand- 
ing; folly. 

Is  virtue  then,  unless  of  Christian  growth, 
Mere  fallacy,  or  foolishness,  or  both? 

Cowper,  Truth,  L  516. 

"  Ugh ! "  cried  the  Sun,  and  vizoring  up  a  red 
And  cipher  face  of  rounded /ooii»/mee», 
Push'd  horse  across  the  foamings  of  the  ford. 

Tennyson,  Gareth  and  Lynette. 

2.  A  foolish  practice ;  an  absurdity. 

The  preaching  of  the  cross  is  to  them  that  perish  fool- 
ishness. 1  Cor.  1. 18 
=Syn.  1.  Silliness,  stupidity,  imbeciUty,  duUness,  dolt- 
ishness,  nonsense,  absurdity. 
foolish-'wittyf,  a.    Foolish  in  wisdom. 

And  [she]  sings  extempofally  a  woeful  ditty; 

How  love  makes  young  men  thrall,  and  old  men  dote , 

How  love  is  wise  In  folly,  foollsh-wttty.  .    ,  „„„ 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  8J8. 

fool-killer  (fol'kiPfer),  n.  .An  imaginary  per- 
sonage invested  with  authority  to  put  to  death 
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anybody  notoriously  guilty  of  great  f  oUy.  [Hu- 
morous, TJ.  8.] 

Kovr  and  then  Kiagaia  has  ably  assisted  the  fool-killer 
by  knocking  out  gentlemen  who  bid  for  fame  by  going 
orei  the  Falls  in  a  barrel. 

New  York  Tribune,  Dec.  23,  1888. 

fool-largef ,  a.    [<  MB.  foMarge,  <  OP.  fol  large, 
foolishly  liberal:  see  fooP-  and  large.^    Fool- 
ishly liljeral;  improvident.     Chaucer. 
fool-largesset  (fol'lar^jes),  n.    Foolish  expen- 
diture; waste. 
Escline  fool-largease,  the  which  men  clepen  waste. 

Chaucer,  Parson's  Tale. 

foolocracy  (fol-ok'ra-si),  n.;  pi.  foolocrades 
(-siz).  [(.fooV-  +  -o-cracy,  government,  as  de- 
mo-cracy,  aristo-oracy,  etc.]  The  rule  of  fools; 
government  by  fools  or  incompetent  persons. 
[Humorous.] 

What  oceans  of  absurdity  and  nonsense  will  the  new 
liberties  of  Scotland  disclose  I  Yet  this  is  better  than  the 
old  infamous  jobbing  and  the  foolocraey  under  which  it 
has  so  long  laboured.       Sydney  Smith,  To  John  Murray. 

fool-plought  (fal'plou),  n.  A  rustic  sport  or 
pageant  in  which  a  number  of  sword-dancers 
dragged  a  plow,  attended  with  music  and  per- 
sons grotesquely  attired. 

The  fool-plough  was,  perhaps,  the  yule-plough ;  it  is  also 
called  the  white-plough,  because  the  gallant  young  men 
that  compose  the  pageant  appear  to  be  dressed  in  their 
shirts,  without  coats  or  waistcoats ;  upon  which  great  num- 
bers of  ribbands  folded  into  roses  are  loosely  stitched. 

Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  460. 

foolscap  (folz'kap),  n.  and  a.  I.  n.  1.  Bee  fool's 
cop,  under /ooZl. —  2.  A  writing-paper,  usual- 
ly folded,  varying  in  size  from  12  X  15  to  12| 
X  16  inches:  so  called  from  its  former  water- 
mark, the  outline  of  a  fool's  head  and  cap,  for 
which  other  devices  are  now  substituted. 

[The  Kump  Parliament  ordered  that  the  royal  arms  in 
the  watermark  of  the  paper  should  be  removed  and  a  fooVs 
cap  and  bells  substituted.  See  'N.  &  Q.,'  2d  ser.,  I.  251, 
and  Arohseologia,  XII.  117.      JV.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  V.  420.] 

The  precious  lines  were  written  out  on  foolscap — all  too 
short  for  the  purpose.     W.  M.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p.  57. 

3.  A  bivalve  mollusk,  Isocardia  cor,  better 
known  as  heart-shell. 

II,  a.  Of  the  size  known  a,a  foolscap. 
fool's-coat  (folz'kot),  n.    The  European  gold- 
finch, Carduelis  elegans. 
fool's-parsley  (f  Slz'pars''''li),  n.    See  parsley. 
foolstones  (f Sl'stonz), ».    An  old  name  for  the 
British  orchids  Orchis  Morio  and  0.  mascula. 
Also  called  dogstones. 

fool-trap  (f  ol'trap),  n.  A  trap  or  snare  to  eateh 
fools. 

Bets,  at  first,  were/ooKro^s,  where  the  wise. 

Like  spiders,  lay  in  ambush.for  tlie  flies.     Dryden. 

foorl  (fSr).  [<  ME.  for,  <  AS.  for,  pi.  foron, 
pret.  of  faran,  fare :  see  fa/re^,  v.'\  A  dialectal 
(Scotch)  preterit  otfare^. 

As  o'er  the  moor  they  lightly /oor. 
Bums,  There  was  a  Lass,  they  ca'd  her  Meg. 

foor^  (for),  TO.  [A  var.  of  ford,  or  perhaps  ult. 
<  AS.  for,  a  journey,  <  faran,  go :  see  fare^, 
v.,  foor^,  ford.']  A  ford  over  a  river.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

foor»  (for),  n.  A  dialectal  variant  of  furrow. 
[North.  Eng.] 

foor*  (for),  n.  [E.  dial.]  A  strong  scent  or 
odor.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Foorsday  (forz'da),  m.  [Sc.  dial.,  =  E.  Thurs- 
day ;  at.  fill'^=tln,ll,  eta."]   Thursday.  [Scotch.] 

foot  (fit),  n. ;  -pi.  feet  (fet).  [<  ME./oo*,/o«,  pi. 
feet,fet,  <  AS./o<,  pl./e*  =  OS.  OPries./o*  = 
D.  voet  =  ML&.  vot,  LG.  foot,  fot,  fot  =  OHG. 
fmz,  MHG.  vuog,  Gr.  fuss  =  loel.  fotr  =  Dan. 
fod  =  Sw.  fot  =  Goth,  fotus,  foot;  Tent,  stem 
fot-,  in  ablaut  relation  with  a  stem  fat-,  jfet-, 
appearing  in  AS.  feet  (in  comp.),  a  step,  going, 
loel.  fet  (=  Dan.  j^ed  =  Sw.  fjat),  a  pace,  step, 
foot(of  length),  fit,  the  webbed  foot  of  a  water- 
bird,  Sc.^«,  foot  (seefit^);  AS.feter,  "E.  fetter, 
etc.;  KE.fetlak,  H.  fetlock,  etc.;  AB.fetian,  E. 
fet.  bring,  leel.  feta,  find  one's  way,  etc.  (see 
/eil) ;  =  L.  pes  Iped-)  (>  It.  piede  =  Sp.  pU  = 
Pg.  Pr.  pe  =  F.  pied),  foot,  stem  ped-  appear- 
ing also  in  peda,  a  footstep,  pedica,  a  fetter, 
etc.,  oppidum,  town,  etc.,  related  to  stem  pod- 
in  tripudium,  a  dance,  etc.,  =  Gr.  nov^  {"06-), 
Mo\\e  TTiif,  foot,  related  to  stem  tteS-  in  ntSij,  a 
fetter,  iriSorv,  the  ground,  izkdikiv,  a  sandal,  vet^a, 
instep,  bottom,  end,  dial,  foot,  ■n-e^ig,  on  foot, 
etc.;  =Jj\t)i.padas-=iieit.pehda  =  'Len6.padha 
(Pers.  pai,  pa.  Hind,  pa),  foot,  =  Skt.  pad, 
foot,  pada,  step,  foot,  <  Skt.  •/  pad,  go,  step, 
tread.  Hence  ult.,  from  the  AS.,  fetter,  fet- 
Took,  fet\  fets,  fit^,  etc. ;  from  the  L.,  pedal, 
pedestal,  pedestrian,  pedicel,  pediment,  etc.,  6j- 
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ped,  quadruped,  centiped,  etc.,  expede,  impede, 
expedite,  etc.  peon,  pawn?,  etc. ;  feom  the  Or., 
podagra,  podocarp,  etc.,  podivm,  pen,  eta.,  dip- 
ody,  tripod,  etc.,  octopus,  polypus,  polyp,  etc.] 
1.  In  man  and  other  vertebrate  animals,  the 
terminal  part  of  the  leg,  upon  which  the  body 
rests  in  standing;  one  of  the  pedal  extremi- 
ties. 

Thou  makes  the  for  to  kysse  His  mouthe  by  deuocyone 
and  gastely  prayere,  hot  thou  tredls  apone  bis  fete  and 
defoules  thame. 

Hampole,  Prose  Treatises  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  28. 

If  the  foot  shall  say,  Because  I  am  not  the  hand,  I  am 
not  of  the  body ;  is  it  therefore  not  of  tbe  body? 

1  Cor.  xiL  15. 
Many  a  Ught  foot  shone  like  a  jewel  set 
In  the  dark  crag.  Tennyson,  Princess,  iii. 

In  man  the  feet  are  the  terminal  segments  of  the  posterior 
limbs,  corresponding  to  the  hands  or  the  anterior  extrem- 
ities, and  extending  from  the  ankle-joint  or  tibiotarsal 
articulation  to  the  end  of  the  toes.  The  foot  is  divided 
into  three  parts,  the  tarsus 
or  ankle,  the  metatarsus  or 
instep,  and  the  phalanges, 
digits,  or  toes.  It  contains 
26  bones :  namely,  7  tarsals, 
the  astragalus,  calcaneum, 
scaphoid,  cuboid,  and  3  cune- 
iform bones ;  6  metatarsals ; 
and  14  phalanges,  3  to  each 
of  the  digits  except  the  great 
toe,  which  has  2.  The  axis 
of  the  foot  is  at  right  angles 
with  that  of  the  leg,  and  the 
whole  sole  rests  upon  the 
ground.  The  prmcipal  mus- 
cles acting  upon  the  foot  are 
the  anterior  and  posterior 
tibial,  the  three  peroneal, 
the  gastrocnemii  and  soleus, 
and  the  flexors  and  extensors 
of  the  toes.  In  many  mam- 
mals 'the  structure  of  the 
foot  is  much  the  same  as  in 
man,  especially  in  those 
which  are  plantigrade ;  but 
the  term  is  extended  usual- 
ly to  the  corresponding  seg- 
ment of  the  fore  limb.  In 
digitigrade  mammals  which 
walk  upon  the  toes,  as  cats 
and  dogs,  or  upon  the  ends 
of  the  toes,  as  in  hoofed  quad- 
rupeds, the  foot,  properly 
speaking,  extends  up  the 
limb :  thus,  in  the  horse,  for 
example,  the  feet  reach  up 
to  the  hock  of  the  hind  limb 
and  the  so-called  knee  of 
the  fore  limb  (see  cut  under 
perissodactyl) ;  but  in  popu- 
lar language /ooi  is  restrict- 
ed to  the  phalangeal  part  of 
the  foot,  which  rests  on  the 
ground  in  walking.  In  birds 
the  foot  is  properly  the 
whole  of  the  hind  limb  up 
to  the  tibiotarsaljoint,  com- 


Bones  of  Human  Foot,  or  Pes, 
the  third  principal  segment  of  the 
hind  limb,  consisting  of  tarsus, 
metatarsus,  and  phalanges. 

a,  astragalus ;  ca,  calcaneum  ; 
n,  navicular,  or  scaphoid ;  ct>, 
cuboid ;  ri,  C2,  Cs,  entocuneiform, 
mesocuneiform,  and  ectocunei- 
form,  or  inner,  middle,  and  outer 
cuneiform  bones.  The  foregoing 
seven  bones  constitute  the  tarsus, 
and  tni  to  tn^,  tirst  to  the  fifth 
metatarsal,  constitute  the  meta- 
tarsus. The  remaining  fourteen 
bones  are  the  phalanges,  three 
v«  «..«  v^*v™-—- J  Y"-)  ■"Y'a     to  each  digit  excepting  the  great 

monly  but  wrongly  called    toe;  A,dKtalphal^ofthlhal. 
the  knee,  and  mcludes  the    lux  or  great  toe. 
tarsometatarsus  and  toes; 

but  it  is  popularly  restricted  to  the  toes  alone.  In  rep- 
tiles and  batrachians  which  have  limbs,  the  foot  is  the 
terminal  segment  of  either  fore  or  hind  limb,  as  in  other 
vertebrates.    The  hind  foot  is  technically  called  the  pes. 

2.  In  invertebrate  animals,  some  part  serving 
the  purpose  of  a  foot,  (a)  in  mollusks,  any  surface  or 
part  of  the  body  upon  which  the  animal  rests  or  moves. 
It  is  often  extensile  or  protrusible,  as  in  gastropods,^  and 
is  technically  called  the  podium.  See  cuts  under  Helicidce 
and  LamellibrOMchiata.  (!>)  In  insects,  specifically,  the  tar- 
sus, (c)  In  arthropods,  the  leg.  The  modifications  of  the 
limbs  have  different  names,  as  swimming-feet  or  pliopods, 
arnbvlatary  feet,  etc.  (d)  In  worms,  one  of  the  bristly  ap- 
pendages called  parapodia.  See  cut  under  prcestomivm. 
(«)  In  echinoderms,  a  tubular  prolongation  of  the  body 
through  an  ambulacrum.  See  tube-foot.  (/)  In  protozo- 
ans, a  temporary  prolongation  of  the  body,  called  a  false 
foot.    See  pseudopodium. 

3.  Milit.,  soldiers  who  march  and  fight  on  foot ; 
infantry  as  distinguished  from  cavalry:  used 
collectively  tov  foot-soldiers :  as,  a  regiment  of 
foot;  the  Tenth  (regiment  ot)foot. 

Part  wield  their  arms,  part  curb  the  foaming  steed. 

Single  or  in  array  of  battle  ranged 

Both  horse  and /ooS,  nor  idly  mustermg  stood. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  XI.  646. 

Here  I  leave  my  second  leg. 
And  the  Forty-second /oot. 

Hood,  Faithless  Nelly  Gray. 

4.  Something  which  bears  a  resemblance  to  an 
animal's  foot  in  shape,  or  in  its  office  as  a  sup- 
port or  base,  or  in  its  position  as  a  terminus  or 
lowest  part. 

The  groove  .  .  .  divides  the  bottom  of  the  tj^e  into 
two  parts  caUed  the/ee«.  Eruyc  Bnt.,  XXIIL  698. 

SpeoifloaUy— (a)  The  part  of  a  stocking  or  boot  which 
receives  the  foot.  (6)  A  mechanical  contrivance  acting 
like  the  foot  of  a  man  in  the  propulsion  of  automatic  ma- 
chines. (.0)  The  lower  part  of  the  leg  of  a  chair  or  any 
other  support  or  shaft.  _ 

5.  The  lowest  part  or  foundation;  the  part  op- 
posite to  the  head  or  top;  the  bottom;  also,  the 
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last  of  a  row  or  series :  as,  the  foot  of  a  moun- 
tain, of  a  column,  or  of  a  class. 

Departyng  owt  of  thys  foi-seyd  churche  of  ower  lady, 
we  Came  to  the/o*e  of  the  Momite  of  Olyvete. 

Torkin^ton,  Diarie  of  Eng.  T^avell,  p.  28. 
In  a  Parlour  at  his  beds  feete  were  3000  Talents  of  golde. 
Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  363. 
When  she  cam  to  the  gallows /oo£, 
The  saut  tear  blinded  her  ee. 

Mary  Hamilton  (Child's  Ballads,  III.  330). 
The  generous  man  in  the  ordinary  acceptation,  without 
respect  of  the  demands  of  his  own  family,  will  soon  find 
upon  the  foot  otlaia  account  that  he  has  sacrificed  to  fools, 
knaves,  iUitterers,  or  the  deservedly  unhappy,  all  the  op- 
portunities of  affording  any  future  assistance  where  it 
ought  to  be.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  346. 

6.  A  blow  with  the  foot.     [Bare.] 

Harry,  giving  him  a  slight  foot,  laid  him  on  the  broad 
of  his  back.  H.  Brooke,  Fool  of  Quality,  II. 

7t.  The  concluding  refrain  or  burden  of  a  song. 

Fote,  or  repete  of  a  dittye  or  verse,  whiche  is  often  re- 
peted.  Huloet,  1562. 

Ele,  leuf,  iou,  iou ;  whereof  the  first  is  the  cry  and  voyce 
they  commonly  use  to  one  another  to  make  haste,  or  else 
it  is  the  foot  of  some  song  of  triumph. 

North,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  11. 

8t.  Footing;  basis;  principle:  used  only  in  the 
singular. 

This  distinction  set  the  controversy  upon  a  new  foot, 
and  seemed  to  be  very  well  approved  by  most  that  heard 
it.  Addison,  Coflee-House  Debates. 

I  .  .  .  shall  take  it  ill  if  you  don't  keep  up  the  corre- 
spondence on  the  same /ooi.         Wdlpole,  Letters,  II.  126. 

I  continued  upon  the  same  foot  of  acquaintance  with 
the  two  lords  last  mentioned,  until  the  time  of  prince 
George's  death.  Swift,  Change  in  Queen's  Ministry. 

We  ought  not  to  treat  such  miscreants  as  these  upon 
the  same /oo«  of  fair  disputants.       Steele,  Tatler,  No.  136. 

9t.  Regular  or  normal  value  or  price;  par. 

Were  it  not  for  this  easy  borrowing  upon  interest,  men's 
necessities  would  draw  upon  them  a  most  sudden  undoing, 
in  that  they  would  be  forced  to  sell  their  means^be  it  lands 
or  goods)  far  under /oot.  Bacon,  Usury  (ed.  1887). 

10._  A  unit  of  lengthj  originally  the  length  of  a 
man's  foot.  Abbreviated  ft.  The  English  foot  (in 
use  in  the  United  States)  contains  12  inches,  and  is  equal 
to  30.48  centimeters.  It  seems  to  have  shghtly  lengthened 
since  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  The  feet  in  use  in  differ- 
ent European  countries  before  the  introduction  of  the 
metric  system  varied  froin  9  to  21  English  inches.  The 
ancient  B,oman  foot  is  known  from  a  number  of  extant 
standards  to  have  been  equal  to  11.65  English  inches. 
Other  ancient  feet  are  of  uncertain  length,  even  when  their 
existence  is  not  in  doubt ;  especially,  there  is  at  present 
much  dispute  concerning  the  Attic  foot.  (See  geometrical 
foot,  below.)  The  following  table  gives  the  prevalent 
opinions  concerning  the  lengths  of  the  ancient  feet  and 
well-determined  values  of  the  more  important  modern 
units  of  this  name,  all  expressed  in  English  inches : 


Ancient  feet.  Inches. 

Great  Ptolemaic 13.98 

Lesser  Ptolemaic...  12.14 

Ionic   13.78 

Philetserian 12.99 

Phrygian   10.93 

.^ginetan 13.11 

Olympic 12.62 

Attic   11.64 

Italic  10.83 

Itoman   11.65 

Ancient  German 13.11 

Medtevaljeet. 

Ancient  Welsh 9 

Scotch 12.064 

Modern  feet. 


(Measures  of  the  Russian  com- 
mission.) 
Sicily  10.183 


Modemfeet.  Inches. 

Spain  (foot  of  Burgos)  10.968 
Dresden  commercial 

foot 11.128 

"Wurtemberg 11.276 

Poland 11.325 

Cassel  Werkfuss 11.328 

Liilfcok 11.329 

Bremen 11.387 

Bavaria 11.458 

Sweden  11.689 

Nuremberg 11.926 

Prussia 12.367 

Vienna 12.443 

Venice 13.672 

Cassel  KuthenfuBS  . .  16.700 
Piedmont  (piede  Li- 

prando) 20.223 


(From  other  authorities.) 

French  pied  duroi..  12.789 
A  foot  of  grindstone  was  formerly  8  inches. 

The  great  culverin  [of  1651]  was  nearly  10 /ee(  long,  [and] 
weighed  4,000  lbs.  W.  W.  Oreener,  The  Gun,  p.  21. 

[In  this  sense  foot  was  formerly,  and  still  is  dialectally, 
often  used  for  the  plural,  as  well  as  in  idiomatic  combina- 
tions like  a  three-/oot  reflector,  an  8-foot  stop. 

The  boke  seith,  he  was  xiiij  foote  of  lengthe,  and  half  a 
palme  be-twene  his  browes.    Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  339.] 

11.  lapros.,  a  group  of  syllables,  of  which  one  is 
distinguished  above  the  others,  which  are  rela- 
tively less  marked  in  enunciation;  a  section  of 
a  rhythmical  series  consisting  of  a  thesis  and 
an  arsis.  The  Greeks  first  gave  the  name /oot  (ttov;)  to 
the  group  of  times  marked  by  and  coincident  with  one  rise 
and  one  fall  of  the  human  foot  in  dancing  or  in  beating 
time.  The  time  or  syllable  marked  alike  by  the  ictus  or 
stress  of  voice,  and  by  the  beat  of  foot  or  hand  in  mark- 
ing time,  they  accordingly  called  the  thesis  (Secris)  or  '  set- 
ting down '  (of  the  f oot)^  and  the  remaining  interval  be- 
fore or  after  this  the  arsis  (apo-ts)  or  '  raising'  (of  the  foot). 
Many  Latin  and  modern  writers  have  introduced  great 
confusion  into  metrical  nomenclature  by  directly  inter- 
changing the  meaning  of  the  words  arsis  and  thesis.  (See 
arsis.)  An  uninterrupted  succession  of  feet  constitutes 
a  colon  or  series,  and  the  name  line  or  verse  is  given  to 
a  colon,  cola,  or  period,  if  written  in  one  line.  In  accen- 
tual poetry,  as  in  English,  and  other  modern  languages  in 
which  the  syllabic  accent  is  chiefly  a  stress  of  the  voice, 
the  rhythmical  ictus  regularly  coincides  with  the  syllabic 
accent,  and  the  relative  length  of  time  taken  in  pro- 
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nounciiig  a  syllable  is  almost  entirely  disregarded.  In 
the  poetry  of  the  Greeks,  Koraans,  Hindus,  and  other  na- 
tions in  whose  languages  the  syllabic  accent  was  chiefly  a 
matter  of  tone  or  pitch,  quantity — that  is,  the  length  of 
time  taken  in  pronouncing  each  syllable  —  determined  tlie 
rhythm.  lu  Greek  and  Roman  rhytlimics  and  metrics  a 
unit  pf  time  is  assumed,  called  a  privutry  or  fundamental 
time  or  mora,  or  specitically  a  time,  and  this  is  regarded 
as  the  ordiudry  or  noi*mal  short  (marked '-'),  and  expressed 
in  verbal  composition  by  a  short  syllable.  The  ordinary 
or  normal  long  (marked  — )  is  equal  to  two  times  or  morBe, 
and  is  expressed  by  a  long  syllable.  Metrical  classification 
of  such  feet  is  based  either  on  metrical  magnitiide  —  that 
is,  on  the  length  of  the  foot  as  measured  in  morae  or  times, 
each  long  being  reckoned  as  two  shorts  —  or  on  the  pedal 
ratio  —  that  is,  the  proportion  of  the  number  of  times  in 
the  thesis  to  that  in  the  arsis. 

From  long  to  long  in  solemn  sort 

Slow  Spondee  stalks ;  strong /oo(  /  yet  ill  able 

Ever  to  come  up  with  Dactyl  trisyllable. 

Coleridge,  Metrical  Feet. 

12.  himtisic:  (a)  A  drone-bass.  (6)  A  chorus 
or  refrain;  a  btirden.  (c)  In  organ-building: 
(1)  The  part  of  a  pipe  below  its  mouth.  (2)  A 
measure  or  name  used  in  denoting  the  pitch  of 
stops.  The  standard  of  reference  is  the  length  of  an  open 
pipe  belonging  to  the  second  C  below  middle  C.  A  unison 
stop  is  called  an  8-foot  stop,  because  in  this  case  the  pipe 
is  about  8  feet  long.  Similarly,  an  octave  stop  is  called 
a  4-foot  stop  ;  a  double  or  suboctave  stop,  a  16-foot  stop, 
etc.  (See  stop.)  The  usage  has  been  extended  to  the  desig- 
nation of  the  pitch  of  pai-ticular  tones  and  of  instruments. 
Thus,  the  second  C  below  middle  C  is  called  8-foot  C,  and 
all  the  tones  in  the  octave  above  it  8-foot  tones,  or  tones 
in  the  8-foot  octave,  while  the  first  C  below  middle  C  is 
called  4-foot  C,  etc.  Thus,  also,  the  piccolo  is  called  a 
4-foot  instrument,  because  its  tones  are  an  octave  above 
the  notes  written. 

13.  The  commercial  name  for  one  of  the  small 
plates  of  tortoise-shell  which  line  the  carapace : 
commonly  used  in  the  plural. — 14.  One  of  the 
small  marginal  plates  of  the  upper  shell  of  the 
hawkbill  turtle.  Also  called  nose, —  15t.  Sedi- 
ment :  same  as  foots. 

Much  of  this  Waxe  had  a  great /oo(e  and  is  not  so  fatre 
waxe  as  in  times  past  wee  haue  had.  You  must  cause  the 
foote  to  bee  taken  off  before  you  doe  weigh  it. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  306. 

Accentual  feet.  See  accentual. — Ball  of  the  foot.  See 
balU. — By  foot,  by  walking. — Cubic  foot,  a  cube  whose 
side  is  one  foot,  and  which  therefore  contains  1,728  cubic 
inches. — Dactylic  foot.  See  isorrhythmic. —  Druid*s 
foot.  See  brtiid. — Drusian  foot.  See  Drusian^.— 
False  feet,  (a)  In  Protozoa,  pseudopods.  (6)  In  Crus- 
tacea, the  swimraing-feet  or  abdominal  appendages. — 
Foot-and-mouth  disease,  aphthfe  epizobticse,  a  conta- 
gious affection  which  attacks  cattle  and  other  animals, 
manifesting  itself  by  lameness,  indisposition  to  eat,  and 
general  febrile  symptoms,  with  eruptions  of  small  vesicles 
on  the  feet,  in  the  mouth,  and  elsewhere.  It  may  be  com- 
municated to  persons  who  drink  the  unboiled  milk  of 
cows  affected  with  the  disease. —  Foot  of  a  fine.  See 
jfin^i.— Fungus  foot  of  India,  Madura  foot.  Same 
as  7wyce(o?ua.— Geometrical  or  philosophical  foot,  a 
foot  in  use  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  by 
writers  of  all  countries,  equal,  according  to  the  researches 
of  De  Morgan,  to  about  9.8  English  inches. 

An  inch  [is]  one-tenth  ot  9.  philosophical  foot. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  IV.  x.  10,  note. 
On  foot,    (a)  Standing  or  moving  on  the  feet;  afoot. 

And  Vlfln  light  down' on /oo(e  to  sp[e]ke  with  this  man, 
and  hym  axed  what  he  was.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  72. 

To  come  onfote  to  hunt  and  shote 
To  get  us  mete  in  store. 
The  Niit-Brown  Maid  (Percy's  Eeliques,  p.  182). 

Though  I  got  very  close  up  to  my  game,  they  were  on 

foot  before  I  saw  them,  and  I  did  not  get  a  standing  shot. 

T.  Roosevelt,  Hunting  Trips,  p.  301. 

(6)  In  health  or  activity ;  able  to  go  about.  [CoUoq.]  (c) 
In  progress ;  going  on. 

It  was  a  glorious  July  morning,  and  there  was  nothing 
particular  on  foot.  In  the  afternoon,  there  would  be 
drives  and  walks,  perhaps. 

Mrs.  Whitney,  Leslie  Goldthwaite,  viii. 
SCLuare  foot,  a  square  whose  side  is  one  foot,  and  which 
therefore  contains  144  square  inches. — To  bind  or  tie 
hand  and  foot.  See  hand.~To  brace  the  feet,  to 
understand  (something) ;  be  or  become  posted  (on  any 
subject) ;  learn  or  know  the  ropes :  a  sailors'  phrase, 
apparently  from  the  literal  bracing  of  the  feet  in  the  rig- 
ging of  a  ship.— To  cover  the  feet,  in  Scrip.,  to  ease 
nature. 

And  he  came  to  the  sheepcotes  by  the  way,  where  was  a 
cave  ;  and  Saul  went  in  to  cover  his/ee(.     1  Sam.  xxiv.  3. 

To  faU  on  one's  feet,  to  find  one's  feet.  See  the  verbs. 
—To  keep  one's  foott,  to  maintain  proper  conduct. 
Keep  thy/oo(  when  thou  goest  to  the  house  of  God. 

Eccl.  V.  1. 

To  know  the  length  of  one's  foot,  to  understand  a  per- 
son thoroughly ;  take  his  measure, 

Nosee  teipsum,  take  the  length  of  your  own  foot. 

Withals. 
To  put  one's  best  foot  forward  or  foremost,  (a)  To 
use  all  possible  despatch. 

But  pvt  your  best  foot  forward,  or  I  fear 

That  we  shall  miss  the  mail. 

Tennyson,  Walking  to  the  Mail. 
(6)  To  appear  to  the  best  advantage ;  make  as  good  an  ap- 
pearance or  impression  as  possible ;  use  one's  most  effec- 
tive resources ;  do  one's  very  best.— To  put  one's  foot  In 
it,  to  spoil  a  thing  completely;  ruin  it;  make  a  mess  of 
it;  get  one's  self  into  a  scrape.— To  put  one's  foot  into, 
to  enter  into ;  join  in. 
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The  Dutch  Captain  here  put  his  foot  into  the  conversa- 
tion. 0.  W.  HoVmes,  Old  Vol.  of  Life,  p.  62. 
To  set  on  foot,  to  originate ;  begin  ;  put  in  motion :  as, 
to  set  on  foot  a  subscription. 

Such  designs  are  generally  set  on  foot  by  the  secret  mo- 
tion and  instigation  of  the  peers  and  nobles. 

Bacon,  Political  Fables,  viii.,  Expl. 

He,  then,  who  sets  a  colony  on /ooi,  designs  a  great  work. 
R.  Choate,  Addresses,  p.  90. 
To  take  foott,  to  take  to  one's  heels. 

Come  on  to  me  now,  Livingston, 
Or  then  take  foot  and  flee. 
Lord  Livingston  (Child's  Ballads,  III.  346). 
Washing  of  feet,  a  ceremony  in  the  Roman  Catholic, 
Greek,  Russian,  and  some  other  churches,  as  those  of  the 
Dimkers,  Winebrennerians,  etc.,  in  commemoration  of 
Christ's  washing  of  the  feet  of  his  disciples  after  the  last 
supper  (John  xiii.  4^17),  both  as  a  symbol  of  spiritual  cleans- 
ing and  as  a  lesson  to  them  of  humility  and  good  will.  The 
washing  of  others'  feet,  for  their  relief  from  the  effects  of 
exposure  in  a  hot  climate  with  but  slight  or  no  covering, 
has  always  been  a  common  practice  in  Oriental  countries, 
generally  performed  by  menials ;  and  religious  ideas  have 
often  been  associated  with  the  practice.  In  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  the  ceremony  is  observed  on  Thursday 
of  Holy  Week.  The  pope  washes  the  feet  of  thirteen  poor 
priests,  and  the  principal  priests  or  prelates  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  churches  wash  the  feet  of  twelve  poor  persons. 
The  ceremony  is  also  called  mandatum  or  maundy.  See 
Maundy  Thursday. 
foot  (f^t),  ?;.  l<foot,n,']  I,  mtrans.  1.  Togo 
on  foot ;  walk. 

The  little  gferls  were  timid  and  grave.  As  they  footed 
slowly  up  the  aisle,  each  one  took  a  moment's  glance  at 
the  Englishman.      R.  L.  Stevenson,  Inland  Voyage,  p.  193. 

2.  To  tread  to  measure  or  musie ;  dance;  skip. 

He  saw  a  quire  of  ladies  in  a  round, 

That  te&tly  footing  seem'd  to  skim  the  ground. 

Dryden,  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  1.  216. 

My  feet,  which  only  nature  taught  to  go, 
Did  never  yet  the  art  of  footing  know. 

Sir  J.  Dairies,  Dahcing. 

3.  In  falconryj  to  seize  the  game  with  the  tal- 
ons and  kill  it. 

A  hawk  is  said  to  foot  well,  or  to  be  a  good  footer,  when 
she  is  successful  in  killing.  Many  hawks  are  very  fine  fly- 
ers without  being  good  footers.  Encyc.  Brit.,  IX.  7. 

4.  To  amount  to;  sum  up:  as,  their  purchases 
footed  up  pretty  high.     [CoUocl-] 

II,  trans,  1.  To  tread  with  the  feet,  as  in 
walking;  traverse  on  foot;  pass  over  by  walk- 
ing: as,  to  foot  the  green;  to  foot  the  whole 
distance. 

Swithold /ooted  thrice  the  old  [wold]. 

Shak.j  Lear,  iii.  4. 

Then  aye  he  harped,  and  aye  he  carped. 
Till  a'  the  lordltngs  footed  the  floor. 

Lochmaben  Harper  (Child's  Ballads,  VI.  8). 

2.  To  strike  with  the  foot;  Mck;  spurn. 

You,  that  did  void  your  rheum  upon  my  beard, 
And  foot  me,  as  you  spurn  a  stranger  cur, 
Over  your  threshold.  Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  i.  3. 

For  there  the  pride  of  all  her  heart  will  bow, 
When  you  shall  foot  her  from  you,  not  she  you. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Wit  at  Several  Weapons,  v.  1. 

3.  To  fix  firmly  on  the  feet ;  set  up ;  settle ;  es- 
tablish. 

Despatch  us  with  all  speed,  lest  that  our  king 
Come  here  himself  to  question  our  delay  ;. 
For  he  i^  footed  in  this  land  already. 

Shale,  Hen.  V.,  ii.  4. 

What  confederacy  have  you  with  the  traitors 

Late /ooted  in  the  kingdom?  Shak.,  Lear,  iii.  7. 

4t.  To  seize  with  the  foot  or  feet,  or  paws  or 
talons. 

The  holy  eagle 
Stoop'd,  as  to  foot  us. 

Shak. ,  Cymbeline,  v.  4. 

6.  To  add  or  make  a,  foot  to:  as,  to /ooi  a  stock- 
ing or  boot. 

80  women  were  carried  in  chaires  footed  with  gold,  and 

500  in  others  footed  with  silver,  very  sumptuously  attired. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  85. 

6.  To  add,  as  the  numbers  in  a  column,  and 
set  the  sum  at  the  foot:  generally  with  ujp:  as, 
to  foot  up  an  account. —  7.  To  pay;  liquidate: 
as,  to  foot  the  bill.  [CoUoq.,  XI.  S.]— To  foot 
lier  up,  in  seins-fishing,  to  keep  the  bottom  of  the  net 
from  lifting  from  the  ground  during  the  process  of  haul- 
iiigi  hy  putting  first  one  foot  and  then  the  other  on  its 
lower  edge.— To  foot  it.    (a)  To  walk. 

Who  that  has  seen  it  can  forget  .  .  .  the  strange,  elas- 
tic rhythm  of  the  whole  regiment /oofm^  it  in  time? 

R.  L.  Stevenson,  Inland  Voyage,  p.  203. 
(&)  To  dance. 

Lo !  how  finely  the  Graces  can  it  foote 
To  the  Instrument.      Spenser,  Shep,  Cal.,  April. 
I'd/oof  it  with  e'er  acaptain  in  the  county ; — but  these 
outlandish  heathen  allemandes  and  cotillons  are  quite  be- 
yond me.  Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  iii.  4. 

foot-artillery  (fufar-til'-'e-ri),  n.     See  phrase 

under  artillery. 
footback  (fiLt'bak),  w.    [<  foot  +  hach^']  Foot: 

a  humorous  imit-ation  of  horsehack. 


footboy 

Tolossa  hath  forgot  that  it  was  sometime  sackt,  and  beg- 
gars that  euer  they  carried  their  fardles  on  footback. 

Nash,  Pref.  to  Greene's  Menaphon. 

foot-balistert  (f ut'baFis-ter) ,  n.  An  unmou  nt- 
ed  archer. 

foot-ball  (f ut'b^l),  /t,  1 .  A  ball  consisting  ori- 
ginally of  an  inflated  bladder,  now  of  a  hollow 
globe  of  india-rubber  or  of  heavy  canvas  satu- 
rated with  rubber,  cased  in  leather,  round  or 
oval  in  shape,  and  designed  to  be  driven  by 
the  foot  in  the  game  called  by  the  same  name. 
See  def .  2. 

The  sturdie  plowman,  lustie,  strong,  and  bold, 
Overcometh  the  winter  with  driving  the  foote-ball, 
Forgetting  labour  and  many  a  grievous  fall. 
Alex.  Barclay,  quoted  in  Strutt's  Sports  and  Pastimes 

[p.  169. 

2.  A  game  played  with  such  a  ball  by  two  par- 
ties of  players  on  a  level  plot  of  ground,  at  each 
end  of  which  is  a  goal  through  or  beyond  which 
the  players  strive  to  drive  the  ball.  There  are  va- 
rious ways  of  playing  the  game,  the  two  most  commonly 
recognized  being  the  "Association"  and  the  "Rugby" 
game,  the  latter  either  in  ite  original  form  or  as  played  in 
America  in  a  modified  form.  The  field  is  SSO  feet  long  by 
160  wide,  and  in  the  middle  of  each  end  is  a  goal  formed  of 
two  upright  posts,  in  the  Rugby  game  18i  feet  apart  with  a 
cross-bar  10  feet  above  the  ground,  and  in  the  Association 
game  24  feet  apart  with  a  cross-bar  8  feet  from  the  ground. 
There  are  11  players  on  each  side  (in  the  Eugby  game 
sometimes  15),  divided  into  rushers  and  backs;  the  spe- 
cial object  of  the  former  being  to  check  their  opponents 
and  to  rush  or  push  forward  the  ball  in  a  body,  and  of  the 
latter  to  kick  or  run  with  the  hall.  The  two  sides  cast  lots, 
the  winner  having  the  privilege  of  beginning  the  game  with 
posBession  oftheball,  or  of  selecting  thegoal.  Intheltugby 
game  the  players  can  kick,  run  with,  or  throw  the  ball 
(but  not  throw  it  forward  toward  their  opponents'  goal) ; 
in  the  Association  game  they  can  only  kick  it.  The  play- 
ing is  begun  by  kicking  off  the  ball  from  midway  between 
the  goals,  and  the  players  strive  to  force  the  ball  through 
or  beyond  their  opponents"  goal.  In  the  Association  game, 
to  win  a  goal  the  ball  must  be  kicked  through  tlie  goal 
below  the  cross-bar,  and  the  side  securing  the  i^rgest  num- 
ber of  goals  wins  the  game.  In  the  Rugby  game  scoring 
is  by  goals,  touch-doums,  and  safety  touch-dovms  or  safeties. 
A  goal  is  won  by  kicking  the  ball  through  or  above  the 
goal-posts  over  the  cross-bar ;  a  touch-down,  by  carrying 
the  ball  behind  the  goal  and  there  touching  it  to  the 
ground,  which  gives  the  player  a  try — that  is,  the  right  to 
carry  the  ball  out  in  frontof  the  goal  and  try  to  kick  a  goal ; 
a  safety  touch-down  or  safety,  by  forcing  one's  opponents 
to  touch  the  ball  to  the  gi-ouud  behind  one's  own  goal.  The 
play  continues  for  a  certain  length  of  time  (in  1899  one 
hour  and  ten  minutes),  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  short 
intermission,  at  which  time  the  players  change  sides.  Foot- 
ball is  an  ancient  game,  probably  introduced  into  Great 
Britain  by  the  Romans,  though  the  first  distinct  mention 
of  it  is  in  Fitzstephen's  History  of  London,  about  1176. 

Stew.  I'll  not  be  stmcken,  my  lord. 

Kent.  Nor  tripped  neither;  you  base  foot-ball  player. 
[Tripping  up  his  heels.]  Shak.,  Lear,  i.  4. 

The  danger  attending  this  pastime  occasioned  king 
James  I.  to  say,  "  JFrom  this  court  I  debarre  all  rough  and 
violent  exercises,  as  the  foot-ball,  meeter  for  lameing  than 
making  able  the  users  thereof."    ^ 

Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  16». 

3,  Figuratively,  an  object  or  a  fjerson  sub- 
jected to  hard  usage  or  to  many  vicissitudes  or 
changes  of  condition:  as,  he  was  the  foot-haU 
of  fortune. 

foot-band  (fut'band),  n.  [<  foot  +  hand^,']  A 
band  of  infantry. 

foot-bank  (fut'bangk),  n.  In/ori.,  a  raised  way 
along  the  inside  of  a  parapet;  a  banquette. 

foot-barracks  (ftt'bar'''aks),  n,  pi.  Barracks 
for  infantry, 

foot-base  (fut'bas),  w.  In  arch,)  amolding  above 
a  plinth. 

foot-bath  (fut'bath),  n,  1.  The  act  of  bathing 
the  feet, — 2,  A  vessel  for  bathing  or  washing 
the  feet. 

foot-bencll  (fut'beneh),  n.  A  low  bench  for 
several  persons  sitting  in  a  row  to  rest  their 
feet  upon,  as  in  a  church  pew  or  the  like. 

foot-blower  (fut'bl6'''6r),  n,  A  bellows  worked 
by  the  foot. 

A  foot-blower,  from  which  the  blast  is  created  by  air- 
pressure,  caused  by  repeated  strokes  of  a  pair  of  bellows 
filling  an  elastic  aii'-reservoir.     W.  A.  Rosa,  Blowpipe,  p.  l. 

foot-board  (fut'bord),  n.  1 .  A  support  for  the 
foot,  as  in  a  boat  or  carriage,  or  at  a  workman  s 
bench. — 2.  An  upright  piece  across  the  foot  01 
a  bedstead.— 3.  The  platform  on  which  the 
driver  and  fireman  of  a  locomotive  engine 
stand;  a  foot-plate.— 4.  A  small  platform  at 
thjB  back  of  a  carriage  on  which  the  footman 
stands. 

footboy  (fut'boi),  n.    [<  foot  +  toy.^  Cf.  the 
older  term  foothnave.']    A  boy  in  waiting;  an 
attendant  in  livery ;  a  lackey ;  a  link-boy. 
The  high  promotion  of  his  grace  of  Canterbury, 
Who  holds  his  state  at  door,  'mongst  pursuivants, 
Pages,  B.nd  footboys.  Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  v.  a. 

0,  sir,  his  lackey,  .  .  .  a  monster,  a  very  monster  in  ap- 
parel; and  not  like  a  Christian /ootftoy,  or  a  gentlemanB 
lackey.  Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  1h.  ^ 


footboy 

Too  proud  for  dairy-work,  or  sale  of  eggs, 
Expect  her  soon  with/oo«6oj/  at  her  heels. 

Cowper,  Task,  iv.  550. 

foot-breadth  (fut'bredth),  ».  The  breadth  of 
the  foot ;  an  area  as  large  as  the  sole  of  the  foot. 

I  will  not  give  you  of  their  land,  no,  not  so  much  as  a 
foot  breadth.  Dent.  ii.  5. 

foot-bridge  (fut'brij),  n.  [<  ME.  fotebryOge ; 
<  foot  +  bridge'':^  1 .  A  bridge  for  foot-passen- 
gers. 

And  many  yeres  byfore  ye  passyon  of  our  Lorde  there 
lay  ouer  the  same  a  tree  for  stfote  brydge,  wherof  the  holy 
crosse  was  afterwardes  made. 

Sir  R.  Guylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  31. 

2.  In  mack.,  a  ciirved  bar  which  serves  as  a 
step  for  the  foot  or  toe  of  a  mill-spindle. 
fool^brig  (f  ut'brig),  n.  A  dialectal  form  of  foot- 
bridge. 

foot-cloth  (fut'kldth), ».     1.  A  large  sumpter- 
cloth,  or  housing  of  a  horse,  formerly  in  use 
and  considered  a  mark  of  dignity  and  state. 
Three  times  to-day  my  foot-doth  horse  did  stumble, 
And  started,  when  he  look'd  upon  the  Tower, 
As  loth  to  bear  me  to  the  slaughterhouse. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  iii.  i. 
Cade.  Thou  dost  ride  on  afoot-cloth,  dost  thou  not? 
Say.  What  of  that? 

C(&.  Marry,  tliou  oughtest  not  to  let  thy  horse  wear  a 
cloak,  when  lionester  men  than  thou  go  in  their  hose  and 
doublets.  Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  iv.  7. 

How  he  should  worshipped  be,  and  reverenced. 
Bide  with  his  furs  and  foot-cloths. 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  i.  1. 
2.  A  carpet  or  rug. 

Abbot  Egelric  .  .  .  gave  to  that  church  [at  Croyland] 
before  the  year  992,  "two  large  foot-cloths  (so  carpets 
were  then  called)  woven  with  lions  to  be  laid  out  before 
the  high  altar,  and  two  shorter  ones  trailed  all  over  with 
flowers."  S.  K.  Handbook,  Textile  Fabrics,  p.  103. 

Tumbled  on  the  purple /ooteJotA,  lay 
The  lily-shining  child.         Tennyson,  Princess,  iv. 

foot-cushion  (fifkush'^on),  n.  In  entom.,  same 
as  foot-pad,  3. 

footed  (fiit'ed),  a.  [<  foot  +  -ed^.2  Provided 
with  a  foot  or  feet:  usually  in  composition:  as, 
four-/oo<edI. 

She  fulniined  out  her  scorn  of  laws  Salique 

And  little-/oo(e(i  China.        Tennyson,  Princess,  ii. 

footer  (fut'er),  n.  1.  One  who  goes  on  foot; 
a  walker.     [Colloq.] 

He  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  footer  in  the 
West.  .  .  .  The  next  day  some  of  the  chiefs  determined 
that  their  best  walker  should  accompany  him  to  see  if  he 
could  not  be  walked  down. 

New  Yoi'k  Semi-weekly  Tribune,  Sept.  21,  1881. 

2.  In  falconry,  a  hawk  which  seizes  its  prey 
with  its  talons. 

They  [the  great  northern  falcons]  are  considerably  swift- 
er than  the  peregrines,  and  are  most  deadly /ooiers. 

~      c.  Brit.,  IX.  10. 


3.  A  stroke  with  the  foot;  a  kick  at  a  foot-ball. 
Grose.  [North.  Eng.] — 4.  An  idler.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

foote-sauntet,  n.  [Perhaps  <  foot  +  *saunt  = 
saint^,  var.  of  cent,  F.  cent,  a  hundred;  allusion 
obscure.]  A  certain  game  at  cards.  Gosson, 
.Sehoole  of  Abuse  (1579). 

footfall  (f uffUl),  «.,  A  footstep ;  the  tread  of 
the  foot. 

I  should  evermore  be  vext  with  thee 
In  hanging  robe  or  vacant  ornament, 
Or  gtioatly  footfall  echoing  on  the  stair. 

Tennyson,  Guinevere. 

footfastt  (fut'fast),  a.  and  n.     [<  ME.  fotefest 
(as  noun) ;  <  foot  +  fast^.']    I.  a.  1.  Held  by 
the  foot;  hence,  fettered;  captive. 
II.  n.  A  captive ;  a  prisoner. 
That  he  herde  sighinge  of  fotefeste  sone  [authorized 
version,  To  hear  tlie  groaning  of  the  prisoner]. 

Ps.  ci.  21,  ME.  version  (cii.  20,  authorized  version). 

foot-fight  (fut'flt),  TO.  A  flght  between  persons 
on  foot. 

So  began  our  footflght,  in  such  sort  that  we  were  well  en- 
tered to  Wood  of  both  sides.      Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  ii. 

foot-folk  (fut'fok),  TO.  [<  ME.  footefolh,  fote- 
folke  (=  D.  voetnolk  =  MHGr.  vouzvolo,  Gr.  fuss- 
volh  =  Sw.  fotfolk  =  Dan.  fodfolk) ;  <  foot  + 
folk.']    Infantry. 

The  footefolk  and  sympyl  knaves 
In  hand  they  hente  ful  good  staves. 

Richard  Coer  de  Lion,  1.  4529. 

A  favourite  book  of  his  gi-andfather  had  been  the  life  of 
old  George  Frundsberg  of  Mindelheim,  a  colonel  of  foot- 
folk  in  the  Imperial  service  at  Pavia  fight. 

Thackeray,  Virginians,  Ixiii. 

foot-foUowert,  w.  [ME.  footfolower,  feetfolow- 
er  (tr.  L.  padisequus,  m.,  pedisequa,  f .) ;  <  foot 
+  follower.']  A  follower;  an  attendant;  a  re- 
tainer. 

Abigail  hijede  and  roos  and  stiede  vpon  the  asse,  and 
'yne  childwymmen  hit  feetfolmoers  wenten  with  hir. 

'Wyclif,  1  Ki.  (1  Sam.)  xxv.  42  (Oxf.). 
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foot-gear  (fut'ger),  n.  Covering  for  the  feet; 
shoes  or  boots  and  stockings. 

Their /oot-^eoM-  testified  no  higher  than  the  ankle  to  the 
muaay  pilpimage  these  good  people  found  themselves 
engaged  m.  ^  carlyle. 

foot-geldt,  TO.  [In  old  law,  repr.  MB.  *fotgeld 
or  *fotgild,  <fot,  foot,  -I-  geld,  gild,  a  payment: 
see  yield.]  In  old  Eng.  forest  law,  a  fine  for  not 
expeditating  dogs  in  a  royal  forest. 

foot-gint,  TO.  [<  ME.  *footgm,  feetgyn:  <  foot 
+  ginS.]    A  snare  for  the  feet. 

Vnpitous  men,  waitende,  as  foulers,  grenes  puttende 
anifeetgynnes,  to  ben  cagt  men.  Wyclif,  Jer.  v.  26. 

foot-glovet  (fut'gluv),  TO.    A  kind  of  stocking; 

a  warm  muffler  for  the  feet. 
The  buskins  and  foot-gloves  we  wore.  Defoe. 

foot-grain  (fut'gran),  TO.     A  unit  of  mechanical 

work,  equal  to  the  work  done  by  a  force  of  one 

grain  acting  through  a  distance  of  one  foot. 
foot-grint,  TO.     {ME.  footgrene  ;  <foot  +  grin^.] 

A  snare  for  the  feet. 

Bisfootgrene  [var.  foottrappe,  Pm'v.]  is  hid  in  the  erthe. 
Wyclif,  Job  xviii.  10  (Oxf.). 

foot-guard  (fut'gard),  TO.  1.  Abootorpadworn 
by  a  horse  to  prevent  wounding  the  feet  by  in- 
terfering or  overreaching.—  2.  pi.  Guards  of  in- 
fantry. The  foot-guards  in  the  British  army  form  the 
garrison  of  the  metropolis  and  the  guard  of  the  sovereign 
at  Windsor.  They  consist  of  three  regiments,  the  Grena- 
dier, Coldstream,  and  Scots  Fusilier  Guards. 

fopt-halt  (fut'hait),  TO.  [<  foot  -I-  halt^.]  A 
disease  incident  to  sheep,  and  said  to  proceed 
from  a  worm  which  enters  between  the  hoofs. 

foot-handed  (fut'han"ded),  a.  Pedimanous:  a 
term  applied  to  certain  Chiropoda  (which  see). 

foot-hawker  (fut'ha"k6r),  «.  One  who  travels 
on  foot  to  sell  his  wares;  a  peddler. 

The  revenue  from  the  foot-hawkers'  licences,  about 
30,000!.  per  annum,  was  collected  with  considerable  diffi- 
culty. S.  Dowell,  Taxes  in  England,  III.  38. 

foot-hedge  (fut'hej),  to.  A  slight  dry  hedge  of 
thorns,  to  protect  a  newly  planted  hedge.  Also 
called/oofeei.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

foot-hill  (fut'hil),  TO.  A  distinct  lower  part  of  a 
mountain ;  one  of  the  hills  or  minor  elevations 
of  a  mountain  range  which  lie  next  the  valley 
and  form  the  transitions  between  that  and  the 
higher  portions  :  most  commonly  in  the  plural : 
as,  the  foot-Mils  of  the  Sierra  Nevada. 

The  tangled,  woody,  and  almost  trackless  foot-hills  that 
enclose  the  valley  .  .  .  were  dwarfed  into  satellites  by  the 
bulk  and  beaiing  of  Mount  Saint  Helena. 

R.  L.  Stevenson,  Silverado  Squatters,  p.  34. 

Thei'e  are  towns  situated  at  various  elevations  among 
our  mountains  and  foot-hills,  so  sheltered  as  to  be  very 
free  from  winds.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXVIII.  673. 

foothold  (fut'hold),  TO.  1.  That  which  sustains 
the  feet  firmly  and  prevents  them  from  slip- 
ping ;  that  on  which  one  may  stand  or  tread  se- 
curely ;  hence,  firm  standing ;  footing ;  stable 
position ;  settlement ;  establishment. 

He  determined  to  march  at  once  against  the  enemy,  and 
prevent  his  gaining  a  peTmaneut  foothold  in  the  kingdom. 

Prescott. 
It  was  the  &TSt  foothold  of  the  barbarian,  the  gate  by 
which  he  seemed  likely  to  open-  his  way  to  the  possession 
of  the  central  peninsula  of  Europe. 

JS.  A.  Preeman,  Venice,  p.  321. 

Fancy  flutters  ovei*  these  vague  wastes  like  a  butterfly 
blown  out  to  sea,  and  finds  no  foothold. 

Lowell,  Oration,  Harvard,  Nov.  8, 1888. 

2.  A  kind  of  light  india-rabber  overshoe,  leav- 
ing the  heel  unprotected;  a  sandal.  Some- 
times called  tip. 

foothook  (fiit'huk),  TO.  The  supposed  original 
of  futtock  (which  see) .  [The  word  foothook  has 
not  been  found  in  actual  use.] 
foot-hot  (fut'hot),  adv.  [<  ME.  foothot,  fote- 
hote;  <  foot  +  hot;  ct.  hotfoot.]  In  hunting,irL 
hot  haste ;  hence,  in  extended  use,  with  all  ex- 
pedition. 

And  Custance  ban  they  take  anon,  foot-hot, 

And  in  a  ship  al  sterelees,  God  wot. 

They  ban  hir  set.   Chaucer,  Man  of  Law's  Tale,  1.  340. 

footing  (fut'ing),  TO.  [<  ME.  fotimg  (=  G.  fiis- 
sung) ;  verbal  n.  of  foot,  v.]  1.  Walk;  tread; 
step;  footstep. 

The  famous  witnesse  of  our  wonted  praise. 
They  trampled  h  ave  with  their  f owle/oo«imps  trade  [tread]. 
And  like  to  troubled  puddles  have  them  made. 

Spenser,  Tears  of  the  Muses,  1.  278. 

I  would  out-night  you,  did  no  body  come ; 
But,  hark,  I  hear  the  footing  of  a  man. 

'  SAafc,  M.  of  v.,  V.  1. 

Yet,  in  the  bulk  of  empty  house  above  him,  he  could 
surely  hear  a  stir  of  delicate /ooJmii/— he  was  surely  con- 
scions,  inexplicably  conscious,  of  some  presence. 

ij.  L.  Stevenson,  Markheim. 

2.  Dance ;  rhythmical  tread. 


footknave 

Make  holiday ;  your  rye-straw  hats  put  on, 

And  these  fresh  nymphs  encounter  every  one 

In  country /oo«n^.  Shak.,  Tempest,  iv.  1. 

Your  dance  is  the  best  language  of  some  comedies. 

And  footin.g  runs  away  with  all. 

Shirley,  Love  in  a  Maze,  iv.  2. 

3.  Track;  footprint.     [Eare.] 
I  follow  here  the  footing  of  thy  feete. 

Spemer,  F.  Q.,  IV.  ii.  34. 
Or,  like  a  nymph  with  long  disheveU'd  hair, 
Dance  on  the  sands,  and  yet  no  footing  seen. 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  148. 
Master  Eniuet  writeth  that  hee  saw  footings  at  Port 
Desire  as  bigge  as  foure  of  cures :  and  two  men  newly 
biu-ied,  one  of  which  was  fourteene  spans  long. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  851. 

4.  Place  for  the  foot;  ground  to  stand  on. 
Stand  sure  and  take  good  foting. 

Skelton,  Colin  Clout,  1. 1071. 

Such  spoils  her  desperate  step  had  sought, 
Where  scarce  v/ as  footing  for  the  goat. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  iv.  21. 

Rubbing  his  eyes,  he  followed  Joe  down  the  dark,  un- 
certain/ooim^  of  the  stairs. 

J.  T.  Trowbridge,  Coupon  Bonds,  p.  120. 

Hence — 5.  Established  place;  secure  posi- 
tion; foothold. 

Next  to  the  third  reigned  his  fourth  Son  Alfred,  in  whose 
Time  came  over  greater  Swai'ms  of  Danes  than  ever  be- 
fore, and  had  now  got  Footing  in  the  North,  the  West, 
and  South  Parts  of  this  Island.       Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  8. 

What  he  [Christ]  had  said  concerning  the  Resurrection 
was  only  to  be  understood  of  the  state  of  Regeneratian  : 
which  doctrine,  it  seems,  had  gotten  gvesit  footing  in  the 
Church  of  Corinth  by  tiieir  means. 

Stillingjreet,  Sermons,  II.  ii. 

As  soon  as  he  had  obtained  sl  footing  at  court. 

Maeaulay. 

6.  Basis;  foundation. 

Shall  we,  upon  the  footiiig  of  our  land, 

Send  fair-play  orders,  and  make  compromise? 

Shak.,  K.  John,  v.  1. 
[These  things]  had  no  footing  in  scripture,  nor  had  been 
in  use  in  the  purest  churches  for  three  hundred  years  af- 
ter Christ.  Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  243. 
If  our  law  is  not  already  on  this  footing,  I  wish  extreme- 
ly it  were  put  on  it. 

Jefferson,  quoted  in  Bancroft's  Hist.  Const.,  I.  430. 

7.  Mutual  standing ;  reciprocal  relation :  as,  a 
tnendilj  footing. 

I  should  carefully  avoid  any  intercourse  with  Philip  on 
any  other /oofm^r  than  that  of  ciuiet  friendship. 

George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  vi.  3. 
Frankness  invites  frankness,  puts  the  parties  on  a  con- 
venient/ooim^',  and  makes  their  business  a  friendship. 

Emerson,  Essays,  Istser.,  p.  215. 

8.  The  act  of  putting  a  foot  to  anything,  or 
that  which  is  added  as  a  foot. — 9.  The  act  of 
adding  up  a  column  of  figures,  or  the  amoim^t 
of  such  a  column. — 10.  A  narrow  piece  of  net- 
ting or  the  like,  having  two  parallel  edges,  used 
in  women's  dress  as  a  basis  upon  which  a  scal- 
loped or  other  ornamental  edging  can  be  sewed. 
— 11.  The  straight  edge  of  a  piece  of  lace 
which  is  sewed  to  a  garment,  as  distinguished 
from  the  scalloped  edge,  which  is  left  free. — 12. 
The  finer  detached  fragments  of  whale-blub- 
ber, not  wholly  deprived  of  oil. — 13.  In  arch., 
a  spreading  course  at  the  base  or  foundation 
of  a  wall. — 14.  The  lower  division  of  the  slope 
of  an  embankment  exposed  to  the  sea. — 15.  A 
piece  of  wood  inserted  in  the  shaftment  of  an 
arrow  at  the  nock.  Amer.  Nat.,  July,  1886,  p. 
674. — 16.  An  entertainment  given  on  entering 
a  school,  or  any  new  place  or  office.  Brockett. 
[Prov.  Eng.] —To  pay  one's  footing,  to  pay  money, 
usually  to  be  spent  for  drink,  on  first  doing  something, 
as  on  entering  upon  a  trade,  or  upon  one's  engagement 
in  a  place  of  employment. 

footing-beam  (fut'ing-bem),  ».    In  arch.,  the 
tie-beam  of  a  roof. 
footinglyt,  adv.    Nimbly;  featly. 

For  who,  for  number  or  for  grace. 

Dare  niell  with  me  in  ryme? 
Or  who  can  daunce  50  footingly, 
Obseruing  tune  and  time? 

Drant,  tr.  of  Horace's  Satires,  i.  9. 

foot-iron  (fut'i''''em),  TO.  1.  A  carriage-step. — 
2.  A  fetter  for  the  feet. 

foo't-ja'W  (fuf  ji),  TO.  A  maxilliped  or  gnathopo- 
dite ;  one  of  those  limbs  of  crustaceans  and 
other  arthropods  which  are  modified  into  ac- 
cessory mouth-parts.  See  cut  under  Podoph- 
thalmia. 

foot-ioint  (fut'joint),  TO.  1.  In  ornith.,  the  po- 
darthrum ;  the  junction  of  the  toes  collectively 
with  the  metatarsus. — 2.  In  entom.,  one  of  the 
joints  of  the  foot  or  tarsus  of  an  insect,  com- 
monly five  in  number. 

foot-key  (fut'ke),  to.    The  pedal  of  an  organ. 

foo'tkna'vet,  «•  lM.E.foteknave;  (.foot  +  knave] 
A  footboy ;  a  lackey. 


footknave 

Of  my  lioun  no  helpe  i  crave, 
I  ne  have  none  other  foteknave. 

Ywaine  and  Oawin  (ed.  Ritson),  1.  2576. 

foot-lathe  (fiit'laTH),  n.  A  lathe  in  which  mo- 
tion is  imparted  to  the  spindle  by  a  treadle ;  a 
lathe  moved  by  foot-power. 

footless  (fut'les),  a.  [<  foot  +  -tess.]  Having 
no  feet;  without  footing  or  basis. 

Dreamful  wastes  where /oo(Zess  fancies  dwell 
Among  the  fragments  of  the  golden  day. 

Tennyson,  Maud,  xviil. 

foot-level  (fut'lev"el),  n.  A  hinged  one-foot 
rule,  with  a  spirit-level  in  the  upper  edge  of 
one  arm,  and  a  pivoted  steel  blade,  graduated 
up  to  45°,  in  the  other  arm.  Also  called  com- 
bination-level. 

footlights  (f  ut'lits),  n.  pi.  In  theaters,  a  row  of 
lights  placed  on  the  front  of  the  stage,  nearly 
on  a  level  with  the  feet  of  the  performers.  For- 
merly called  floats. 

As  long  as  Clairon  exercised  the  power,  when  she  ad- 
vanced to  the  footlights,  to  make  the  (then  standing)  pit 
recoil  several  feet,  by  the  mere  magic  of  her  eyes,  the  pit 
.  .  .  flung  crowns  to  her,  and  wept  at  the  thought  of  los- 
ing her.  Doran,  Annals  of  Eng.  Stage,  1.  xix. 

While  the  floor  of  the  stage  runs  from  the  footlights  to 
the  rear  wall  of  the  building,  the  entire  depth  is  rarely 
utilized.  Scribner's  Mag.,  IV.  438. 

To  appear  before  the  footlights,  to  appear  on  the 
stage.—  To  smell  of  the  footll^ts,  to  show  an  inclina- 
tion for  or  connection  with  theatrical  concerns  ;  be  stagy 
in  deportment  or  language ;  as,  her  manners  sm^U  of  the 
footlights.— 1o  smell  the  footlights,  to  acquire  a  taste 
for  acting. 

foot-line  (fut'lin),  n.  1.  In  fishing,  the  lead- 
line or  lower  Une  of  a  net  or  seine,  to  which 
sinkers  are  attached  opposite  the  cork-line. — 
2.  In  printing,  the  last  line  of  a  page  of  type, 
usually  blank,  or  containing  only  the  signature 
of  the  sheet  at  regular  intervals,  but  sometimes 
having  in  it  the  folio  or  number  of  the  page. 

footlingl  (fiit'ling),  n.  [<foot  +  -lingi-.']  1 .  A 
small  foot.  Wright. —  2.  Anything  no  bigger 
than  one's  foot.     Wright. 

footling^  (fiit'ling),  a.  [</oo*  + -ZiJiffl.]  Hav- 
ing the  foot  foremost :  applied  in  obstetrics  to 
cases  in  which  a  foot  presents. 

foot-loose  (fut'los),  a.  Free;  untrammeled;  dis- 


footman  (fut'man),  M. ;  pi. /ooimen  (-men).  [< 
ME.  footman,  foteman,  fotman,  a  foot-soldier,  a 
running  footman;  <.  foot  +  man.'\  1.  A  soldier 
who  marches  and  fights  on  foot. 

They  assemblyd  .  .  . 
Syxty  thousand /ooemsn. 
Biehard  Coer  de  Lion,  1.  2961  (Weber's  Metr.  Bom.,  II.). 

Distract  your  army,  which  doth  most  consist 
Of  wsiT-marWA  footTnen.  Shak.,  A.  and  C,  iii.  7. 

The  other  princes  put  on  harnesse  light. 
As  footmen  use.  Fairfax. 

2.  A  walker;  a  pedestrian.     [Bare.] 

Though  practice  will  soon  make  a  man  of  tolerable  vig- 
or an  able  footman,  yet,  as  a  help  to  bear  fatigue,  I  used 
to  chew  a  root  of  ginseng  as  I  walked  along. 

William  Byrd,  quoted  in  Tyler's  Amer.  Lit.,  II.  277. 

3t.  Formerly,  a  runner  in  attendance  upon 
a  person  of  rank;  later,  a  servant  who  ran 
before  his  master's  carriage  for  the  purpose  of 
rendering  assistance  on  bad  roads  or  in  cross- 
ing streams,  but  mainly  as  a  mark  of  the  con- 
sequence of  the  traveler:  distinctively  called 
a  running  footman.  He  was  usually  dressed  in  a  light 
black  cap,  a  jockey-coat,  and  white  linen  trousers,  and 
carried  a  pole  six  or  seven  feet  long. 

Mony  of  hem  foiemen  ther  ben. 

That  renneu  by  the  brydels  of  ladys  schene  [sheen,  bright, 
fair].  Babees  Book  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  320. 

I  will  dismoimt,  and  by  the  waggon-wheel 
Trot  like  a  servile /0D(man  all  day  long. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  y.  2. 

4.  In  later  and  present  use,  a  male  servant 
whose  duty  it  is  to  attend  the  door,  the  car- 
riage, the  table,  etc. ;  a  man  in  waiting. 

Would  Chloe  know  if  you're  alive  or  dead? 
She  bids  her  footman  put  it  in  her  head. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  II.  ii.  178. 

The  4essert  was  not  carried  out  till  after  nine ;  and  at 
ten  footmen  were  still  running  to  and  fro  with  trays  and 
coffee-cups.  Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  xvil. 

5t.  A  stand  of  brass  or  other  metal  placed  in 
front  of  a  fire  to  hold  anything  which  is  to  be 
kept  hot. 

They  were  to  me  like  a  dimib  waiter,  or  the  instrument 
constructed  by  the  smith,  and  by  courtesy  called  a  foot- 
man ;  they  did  what  I  required,  and  I  was  no  further  con- 
cetTied  with  them.  Godwin,  Mandeville,  III.  67. 

6.  In  entom.,  one  of  certain bombycid  moths; 
a  lithosiid.— Cuckoo's  footman,  the  wryneck. 
footman-moth  (fut'man-m6th),  n.    A  bomby- 
cid moth  of  the  family  Lithosiidw. 
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footmanship  (fut'man-ship),  n.     l<  footman  + 
-ship.2    The  art  or  business  of  a  footman. 
Come,  Tony,  the  footmunship  I  taught  you. 

Middleton  and  Bowley,  Changeling,  iv.  3. 

footman's-innt,  n.    A  poor  lodging.    Nares. 
Which  at  the  heeles  so  hants  his  friglited  ghost, 
That  he  at  last  iw  footman' s-inne  must  host. 
Some  castle  dolorous  compos'd  of  stone,    ■ 
Like  (let  me  see)  —  Newgate  is  such  a  one. 

Bowlands,  Knave  of  Hearts  (1613). 

foot-mantlet  (fut'man"tl),  n,  [<  MEi.  foteman- 
tel;  (.foot  +  mantle.'}  In  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury and  later,  an  outer  garment  used  to  pro- 
tect the  dress  when  riding.  Apparently  it  was 
used  by  women  only,  and  was  the  original  of 
the  modern  riding-habit. 

Afoot-mantel  about  hire  hipes  large. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  472. 

footmark  (fut'mark),  n.  A  mark  of  a  foot;  a 
footprint;  track. 

foot-muff  (fut'muf),  re.    A  receptacle  for  the 
feet,  lined  with  fur,  etc.,  to  keep  them  warm 
in  winter,  especially  in  a  carriage  or  sleigh. 
foot-note  (fut'not),  n.    In  printing,  a  note  at 
the  bottom  of  a  page  as  an  appendage  to  some- 
thing in  the  text,  usually  explaining  a  passage  in 
the  text,  or  specifying  authority  for  a  statement. 
footpace  (fut'pas),  n.     1.  A  slow  step,  as  in 
walking. —  3t.  A  mat;  something  on  which  to 
place  the  feet. 
Storea,  a  mat,  a  footpase  of  sedges.  Nomenclator. 

Unless  I  knew 
It  were  a  truth  I  stood  for,  any  coward 
Might  make  my  breast  hia  foot-pace. 

Middleton  and  Bowley,  Fair  Quarrel,  ii.  1. 

3.  A  landing  or  resting-place  at  the  end  of  a 
short  flight  of  steps,  being  a  stair  or  tread 
broader  than  the  others.  Also  called  half-pace. 
When  it  occurs  at  the  angle  where  the  stair 
turns  it  is  called  quarter-pace. — 4t.  Formerly, 
the  dais  in  a  hall.     See  the  extract. 

The  term  footpace,  Fr.  haut  pas,  was  given  to  the  raised 
floor  at  the  upper  end  of  an  ancient  hall.  Vide  Parker's 
Glossary  of  Architecture.        N.  and  Q.,  6th  ser.,  XI.  438. 

5.  Eccles.,  the  platform  or  raised  dais  upon 
which  an  altar  immediately  stands,  it  extends 
a  short  distance  beyond  each  end  of  the  altar,  and  two 
steps  lead  up  to  it  from  the  floor  of  the  sanctuary  or  chan- 
cel. Throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  mass  or  commu- 
nion-oifice  the  celebrant  stands  on  the  footpace,  the  dea- 
con one  step  and  the  subdeacon  two  steps  lower;  but  after 
the  first  words  of  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis  and  the  Creed, 
and  at  the  Sanctus,  the  deacon  and  subdeacon  ascend  to 
the  priest's  side ;  and  the  deacon  also  does  so  at  certain 
other  times,  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  canon  or  prayer  of 
consecration,  in  order  to  assist  the  priest. 
6t.  A  hearthstone.    Hallimell. 

footpad  (fut'pad), «.  [<  foot  +  pacfi.']  A  high- 
wayman who  robs  on  foot;  specifically,  one  of 
a  large  class,  existing  in  Europe  when  police 
authority  was  still  in  an  ineffective  condition, 
who  made  a  business  of  robbing  people  passing 
on  horseback  or  in  carriages. 

foot-pad  (fut'pad),  m.  [</oo*-f-jJod2.]  1.  A 
pad  fitted  over  the  sole  of  a  horse's  foot  to  pre- 
vent balling  in  snow. —  2.  An  anklet  of  leather 
strapped  on  a  horse's  foot  to  prevent  inter- 
fering; a  boot. —  3.  In  entom.,  a  cushion-like 
expansion  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  tarsal 
joints :  applied  especially  to  the  onychium,  or 
membranous  cushion  between  the  tarsal  claws. 
Also  ca^XeA  foot-cushion  and  pulvillus.  See  cut 
imdeT  flesh-fly. 

foot-page  (fut'paj),m.  Afootboy;  an  attendant 
or  lackey;  an  errand-boy. 

He  has  call'd  his  little /oof-j^o^e 
An  errand  for  to  gang. 

Jellon  Grame  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  286). 

foot-passenger  (fut'pas'''en-j6r),  n.  One  who 
travels  on  foot ;  especially,  one  who  pays  toll 
for  passing  on  foot,  as  over  a  bridge. 

The  arches  [of  the  St.  Louis  and  Illinois  bridge]  are  to 
carry  a  double  railway  track,  and  above  the  track  a  road- 
way 64  feet  wide  for  carriages  aoAfootpa^sev^ers. 

Eneye.  Brit.,  IV.  340. 

foot-path  (fut'path),  re.  A  narrow  path  or  way 
for  foot-passengers  only. 

Glo.  Know'st  thou  the  way  to  Dover? 

Edg.  Both  stile  and  gate,  horse-way  &!!&  foot-path. 

Shak.,  Lear,  iv.  1. 
Yielding,  along  their  rugged  base, 
A  flinty /oofjMtA's  niggard  space. 

Scott,  Kokeby,  il.  7. 

foot-picker  (fut'pik''''6r),  n.  An  iron  instrument 
for  removing  stones  or  dirt  from  between  the 
shoe  and  the  foot  of  a  horse.  Sd.  Amer.,  N.  S., 
LFV.  406. 

foot-plate  (fut'plat),  re.  1,  A  carriage-step. — 
2.  The  platform  on  which  the  engineer  and 
fireman  of  a  locomotive  engine  stand. 


foot-rot 

foot-plow  (fut'plou),  re.  Akindof  s-wing-plow 

foot-poet  (fut'p6"et),  «.  A  servile  or  inferior 
poet.    Dryden.     [Rare.] 

foot-post  (fut'post),  n.  A  post  or  messenger 
who  travels  on  foot. 

Carriers  and/ootposJs  will  be  arrant  rebels. 

Fletcher,  Double  Marriage,  Iii.  2. 
Anv.  Mr.  Tridewel!  well  met.  Whysofast,sU-?  I  took 
you  for  a,  foot-post. 

Tri.  A  foot-post  I  indeed,  your  fine  wit  will  post  you 
into  another  world  one  of  these  days,  if  it  teke  not  the 
whipping  post  i'  th'  way.  And  why  foot-post,  in  your  Ut- 
tle  witty  apprehension  7  Brome,  Northern  Lass. 

foot-pound  (fut'pound),  n.  A  compound  unit 
formed  of  a  foot  paired  with  the  weight  of  a 
pound,  used  in  measuring  energy  or  work ;  the 
energy  required  to  raise  a  weight  of  one  pound 
against  gravity  to  the  height  of  one  foot.  One 
foot-pound  at  the  equator  and  the  level  of  the  sea  repre- 
sents an  amount  of  energy  equal  to  13.66  megaergs, 

foot-poundal  (fut'poun-dal),  re.  [<  foot-pomd 
+  -al.2  An  absolute  unit  of  energy,  being  the 
energy  of  an  avoirdupois  pound  moving  with  a 
velocity  of  one  English  foot  per  mean  solar  sec- 
ond. It  is  equal  to  a  foot-pound  divided  by  the  accelera- 
tion of  gravity  expressed  in  feet  per  second,  or  about  32.2, 
and  is  equivalent  to  421,402  ergs. 
foot-press  (fut'pres),  n.  A  form  of  standing 
press  in  which  the  upper  die  or  follower  is  de- 
pressed by  a  treadle.  K  3.  Knight. 
footprint  (fiif  print),  n.  1.  The  mark  of  a 
foot;  an  impression  left  by  the  foot  in  walk- 
ing. 

We  can  make  our  lives  sublime. 
And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time. 

Longfellow,  Psalm  of  life, 
That  we. might  see  our  own  work  out,  and  watch 
The  Bandy  footprint  harden  iuto  stone, 

Tennyson,  Princess,  iii. 

3.  In  geol.,  an 
impression  of 
the  foot  of  an 
animal  on  the 
surface  of  a 
roek,  such  im- 
pression having 
been  made  at  a 
time  when  the 
stone  was  in 
the  state  of 
loose  sand  or 
moist  clay;  an 
ichnite. 

foot-race  (fiif- 
ras),  re.  A  race 
run  by  persons 
on  foot. 


Fossil  Footprint,  from  the  Triassic  rocks 
near  Boonton,  New  Jersey. 


The  clown,  the  child  of  nature,  without  guile. 
Blest  with  an  infant's  ignorance  of  all 
But  his  own  simple  pleasures :  now  and  then 
A  wrestling  match,  a,  foot-race,  or  a  fair. 

Cowper,  Task,  iv.  626. 

foot-rail  (fut'ral),  n.  1.  In  a  railroad,  a  rail 
which  has  the  foot-flanges  wide-spreading,  the 
web  vertical,  and  the  head  bulb-shaped.  E.  B. 
Knight. —  2.  A  horizontal  wooden  bar  under- 
neath a  car-seat  for  the  passengers  who  oc- 
cupy the  next  seat  behind  to  rest  their  feet 
on.  Car-Builder's  Diet. — 3.  In  caUnet-malem^, 
a  crosspiece,  brace,  or  tie  near  the  floor,  as  m 
some  chairs,  tables,  etc. 

foot-rest  (fut'rest),  re.  1.  A  short  bench  or 
stool  used  to  support  a  person's  feet. —  3.  A 
support  for  the  foot  of  a  horse  while  it  is  being 
shod. 

foot-rope  (fdt'rop),  n.  [<  ME.  "fotrope,  <  AS. 
fotrdp,  a  foot-rope  (LL.  propes),  <  fot,  foot,  + 
rap,  rope.]  Naut. :  (a)  The  bolt-rope  to  which 
the  lower  edge  of  a  sail  is  sewed.  (6)  A  rope 
extended  under  a  yard  from  the  middle  to 


Foot-rope. 


the  yardarm,  and  under  the  jib-  and  spanker- 
booms,  for  the  men  to  stand  on  while  reeflng 
or  furling. 
foot-rot  (fut'rot),  n.    A  name  applied  to  cer- 
tain inflammatory  affections  about  the  hoof  id 


foot-rot 

cattle  and  sheep.    Simple,  contagious,  and  tu- 
berculous foot-rot  are  distinguished. 
foot-rule  (fut'rSl'),  n.    A  rule  or  measure  12 
inches  long;  a  rule  for  taking  measurements 
in  feet  and  inches. 

If  a  bundle  of  faggots  were  made  ol  foot-rules,  one  from 
every  nation  ancient  and  modern,  there  would  not  be  any 
very  unreasonable  difference  in  the  length  of  the  sticks. 
De  Morgan,  Arith.  Books,  p.  6. 

foots  (futs),  n.  pi.  [A  conformed  pi.  otfoot,  in 
the  deflected  sense  of  sediment:  see  foot,  n., 
15.]  Refuse  or  sediment,  as  at  the  bottom  of 
a  sugar-  or  oU-eask,  etc. 

Footii,  bottoms,  or  such  like  names,  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  tar-distiller  to  signify  the  refuse  products  of  the 
stills.  Ure,  Diet.,  in.  771. 

The  darkest /oo«s  [in  sugar],  so  called  from  its  receiving 
the  drainage  or  moisture  from  the  other  portion  of  sugar 
in  the  hogshead  while  in  a  horizontal  position  during  the 
voyage  from  the  West  Indies.    H.  Weatlwrby,  Sugar,  p.  18. 

footsam  (fat'sam),  n.    [For  "footseam,  <  foot  -\- 
seam^,  grease.]    Neat's-foot  oil.    [Prov.  Eng.] 
foot-scent  (fut'sent),  n.    In  hunting,  the  scent 
of  a  trail. 

Pointers  find  their  game  by  the  scent  being  blown  to 
them  from  the  body,  constituting  what  is  called  a  "  body- 
scent,"  and  not  from  that  left  by  the  foot  on  the  ground, 
which  is  called  a  "foot-scent." 

Dogs  of  Great  Britain  and  America,  p.  230. 

foot-screw  (fut'skro),  n.  An  adjusting-screw 
fitted  to  the  leg  of  a  table  or  bench,  to  bring 
the  surface  of  the  table  to  a  perfectly  horizon- 
tal position. 

foot-secretion  (fiit'se-kre"shgn),  n.  In  zool., 
the  extrinsic  scleroba'se  or  selerobasio  corallum 
of  the  black  corals  or  AnUpathiclce,  secreted  by 
the  coenosarc,  not  by  the  polyps  themselves, 
and  of  horny  consistency:  opposed  to  tissue- 
seeretioH. 

footset  (fut'set),  n.    Same  as  foot-hedge. 

footsheett,  n.    [<  MB.  foteshete  ;  <  foot  +  sheet.'] 

1.  A  cloth  spread  over  the  chair  and  floor  for 
a  person  to  sit  upon  while  his  toilet  was  made. 

Se  ye  haue  a  fote  shcte  made  in  this  maner.  Fyrst  set 
a  chayre  by  the  fyre  with  a  cuysshen,  an  other  vnder  his 
fete,  than  sprede  a  shete  ouer  the  chayre. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  282. 

3.  A  sheet  used  at  the  bottom  of  abed.  Ward- 
robe Ace.  Edw.  IV. 

foot-soldier  (fut's61"jer),  n.  A  soldier  who 
serves  on  foot ;  an  infantryman. 

foot-sore  (fiit'sor),  a.  Having  the  feet  sore  or 
tender,  as  from  much  walking. 

The  heat  of  the  ground  made  me  foot-sore. 

Defoe,  Robinson  Crusoe. 
A  footsore  ox  in  crowded  ways. 
Stumbling  across  the  market  to  his  death 
TJnpitied.  Tennyson,  Aylmer's  Keld. 

footspace-rail  (fut'spas-ral),  n.  In  ship-build- 
ing, that  rail  in  the  balcony  in  which  the  bal- 
usters rest. 

focrtstaket,  »•  [ME.  footstake;  <  foot  +  stake.] 
The  foot  or  base  of  a  thing. 

Thre  pliers,  and  so  teele  footstakes. 

Wyclif,  Ex.  xxvii.  14  (Oxf .). 

footstalk  (fiit'stak),  n.  1.  In  hot.,  the  stalk 
or  petiole  of  a  leaf,  or  peduncle  of  a  flower. 

In  making  black  teas  the  foot-stalks  are  often  collected 
with  the  leaves,  unless  for  the  Very  finest  sorts,  such  as 
Pekoe,  which  are  made  from  leaf-buds  not  expanded. 

A.  G.  F.  Eliot  James,  Indian  Industries,  p.  346. 

2.  In  zool.,  a  peduncle,  pedicel,  or  crus ;  a  pro- 
cess or  part  of  the  body  likened  to  the  petiole 
of  a  plant,  as  supporting  some  other  part  of  the 
body,  or  the  rest  of  the  body,  as  the  muscu- 
lar process  by  which  some  brachiopods  are  at- 
tached, the  peduncle  of  a  eirriped,  the  stem  of 
a  orinoid,  the  ophthalmite  of  a  stalk-eyed  crus- 
tacean, etc. — 3.  In  mach.,  the  lower  part  of  a 
ffliU-spindle. 

footstall  (fut'stftl),  n.  1.  The  stirrup  of  a  wo- 
man's saddle.— 2.  [Cf.  G.  fussgestell,  Sw.  fot- 
stdllning.']  In  arch.,  the  plinth  or  base  of  a  pil- 
lar: probably  a  sort  of  translation  of  French 
pi^destal,  pedestal. 

footstep  (f lit'step),  n.  [<  ME.  footesteppe,  fote- 
steppe,footstappe,fetsteppe  (=MHGr.  vuozstapfe, 
(i-fuss-stapfe);  <  foot  +  step.]  1.  A  tread  of 
the  foot;  a  footfall;  a  stepping  :  as,  I  hear  his 
footstep  on  the  stair. 

Hold  up  my  goings  in  thy  paths,  that  my  footsteps  slip 
lot.  Ps.  xvii.  5. 

But  hark !  the  chiming  clocks  to  dinner  call ; 
A  hundred /ooSste^jg  scrape  the  marble  hall. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iv.  162. 

8.  The  mark  or  impression  of  a  foot;  a  foot- 
print; a  track. 

AUe  hise  fetsteppes 
After  him  he  [the  lion]  fiUeth.       Bestiary,  1. 7. 
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Go  thy  way  forth  by  the  footsteps  of  the  flock,  and  feed 
thy  kids  beside  the  shepherds'  tents.  Cant.  i.  8. 

Hence— -3.  pi.  The  steps  taken  or  methods 
pursued  in  any  series  of  actions;  a  course  of 
proceedings  or  measures,  or  the  track  or  path 
marked  out  by  such  acouTse:as,the  conqueror's 
footsteps  were  everywhere  marked  by  blood; 
to  follow  the  footsteps  or  in  the  footsteps  of  one's 
predecessor. 

Thy  way  is  in  the  sea,  and  thy  path  in  the  great  waters, 
and  thy  footsteps  are  not  known.  Ps.  Ixxvil.  19. 

Which  [flattery]  though  I  will  not  practise  to  deceive, 

Yet  to  avoid  deceit  I  mean  to  learn ; 

Tor  it  shall  strew  the /oo(s(ei)s  of  my  rising. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  i.  1. 

Johnson  proposed  to  follow  in  Lincoln's  footsteps,  but 
for  a  cautious  experiment  he  substituted  a  dogmatic  the- 
ory. G.  S.  Uerriam,  S.  Bowles,  II.  18. 
4t.  An  evidence  or  token  of  anything  done ;  a 
manifest  mark  or  indication. 

I  am  an  utter  stranger  to  these  things,  and  know  not 
the  least  footsteps  for  them  so  to  charge  me.    • 

Quoted  in  Winthrop's  Hist.  New  England,  I.  373. 

Relations  heertofore  accounted  fabulous  have  bin  after 

found  to  contain  in  them  many  foot-steps  and  rehques  of 

something  true.  Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  i. 

No  Footsteps  of  the  Victor's  Rage 

Left  in  the  Camp  where  William  did  engage. 

Prior,  Carmen  Seculare,  st;  12. 
5.  In  mech. :  {a)  The  pillow  in  which  the  foot 
of  an  upright  or  vertical  shaft  works.  (6)  An 
inclined  plane  under  a  hand  printing-press. 
foot-stick  (fut'stik),  n.  In  printing,  a  taper- 
ing strip  of  wood  or  metal  placed  between  the 
foot  of  a  page  or  pages  and  the  chase,  to  re- 
ceive the  impact  of  the  quoins  used  in  locking 
up  the  form. 

footstool  (f ut'stSl),  n.  [<  foot  +  stool ;  cf .  ME. 
fotseeomel,  <  AS.  fotsceamel,  -sceamol,  -scamul, 
-scamel  (=  OS.  fotshamel  =  OHG-.  fiwzscamal, 
MHG.  vuozschamel,  Gr.  fuss-schemel  =I)a,ii.fod- 
skammel),  a  footstool :  see  foot  and  shamble^.] 

1.  A  stool,  usually  small  and  low,  to  rest  the 
feet  upon  while  sitting ;  by  extension,  anything 
serving  for  the  same  use. 

Adele  ...  sat  down,  without  a  word,  on  the  footstool 
1  pointed  out  to  her.      Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  xvii. 
Sir  Aylmer  .  .  .  with  a  sudden  execration  drove 
The  footstool  from  before  him,  and  arose. 

Tennyson,  Aylmer's  Field. 

Fredericus  Barbarossa  the  Emperour  lay  downe  his 

necke  as  a/oo(e-fitoo^  to  Pope  Alexander  the  third  to  treade 

upon  it,  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  266. 

2.  Figuratively,  a  person  or  thing  that  is  trod- 
den upon  or  oppressed;  hence,  one  who  is  an 
abject  thrall,  dependent,  or  tool. 

The  people  of  the  land  are  the  foot-stoole  of  the  Phari- 
sees. Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  147. 
Hold,  mightiest  of  kings !  I  am  thy  vassal. 
Thy  footstool,  that  durst  not  presume  to  look 
On  thy  offended  face. 

Fletcher,  Double  Marriage,  i.  2. 

God's  footstool,  or  the  footstool,  the  earth :  in  allu- 
sion to  the  following  passage  of  the  Bible : 

Thus  saith  the  Lord,  the  heaven  is  my  throne,  and  the 
earth  is  my  footstool.  Isa.  Ixvi.  1. 

foot-sto've  (fut '  stov),  n.  A  contrivance  for 
warming  the  feet ;  afoot-warmer;  specifically, 
a  perforated  tin  or  sheet-iron  box  with  a  wood- 
en framo,  provided  with  a  pan  for  live  coals 
in  a  bed  of  ashes,  formerly  carried  by  women 
to  church  in  cold  weather. 

foot-stump  (fut'stump),  n.  One  of  the  para- 
podia  of  a  ohsetopodous  worm.  See  parapodi- 
um.    .A.1S0  Bailed  foot-tubercle. 

foot-temperedt,  a.  [MB.foote-tempred.]  Tem- 
pered or  worked  with  the  feet. 

And  vfelfooie-tempred  morter  theron  trete. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  165. 

foot-ton  (fut'tun),  n.  A  foot  coupled  with  a 
ton;  the  energy  expended  in  raising  a  long  ton 
of  2,240  pounds  one  foot  against  gravity,  its 
value  varies  with  the  latitude  and  elevation,  but  is  about 
30,400  megaergs.  The  power  of  modern  guns  is  estimated 
in  "foot-tons  per  inch  of  the  shot's  circumference."  The 
formula  generally  used  is 

WY2 
~  2g.  ird  X  2240' 
in  which  E  =  the  energy  in  foot-tons  per  inch  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  shot,  W  =  the  weight  of  the  shot  in 
pounds,  V  =  the  velocity  in  feet,  d  =  the  diameter  of  the 
shot  in  inches,  and  g  =  the  acceleration  due  to  the  force 
of  gravity  (=  32.2  approximately). 

English  ordnance  officers  have  adopted  a  larger  unit 
[than'foot-pound]  for  work,  namely /oo«-«on,  which  is  used 
for  expressing  work  of  heavy  ordnance.  „    ^     . 

Nystrom,  Elem.  of  Mechanics,  p.  68. 

Ablowof541/ooe-«o»Mipertonofplate. 

The  Engineer,  LVH.,  No.  1483. 

foot-trapt,  n-  [<  MB.  foot-trappe;  <  foot  + 
fe-opi.]     1.  A  trap  or  snare  for  the  feet. 
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The  foottrappe  \yax.footgrene,  Oxf.]  of  hym  is  hid  in  the 
erthe.  Wyclif,  Job  xvlu.  10  (Purv.). 

2.  The  stocks.    Nomenclator,  1585. 

foot-tubercle  (fut'tu"b6r-kl),  ».  Same  as /oo«- 
stump. 

foot-valve  (fut'valv),  n.  The  valve  between  the 
condenser  and  the  air-pump  in  a  steam-engine. 

foot-vise  (fat'vis),  n.  A  bench-vise  so  arranged 
that  its  jaws  may  be  opened  or  closed  by  means 
of  a  treadle  beneath  the  bench. 

foot-waling  (fufwa-'ling),  n.  The  whole  inside 
planking  orliningof  a  shipljelow  the  lower  deck-. 
Formerly,  the  several  assemblages  of  inside  plank  of  a 
ship  of  the  line  were  known  as  clamps,  quickwork,  abut- 
ment pieces,  spirketting,  thick  strakes,  side  keelsons,  and 
limber  strakes;  all  the  plank  below  the  orlop  deck  clamps 
being  collectively  teraiedfootwalvag. 

TheaAe,  Naval  Arch.,  §  218. 

footwalk  (fut'wak),  n.    A  sidewalk. 

foot-wall  (fut'w41),  n.  In  mimmg,  that  wall  of 
avein  or  lode  which  is  under  the  miner's  feet 
when  he  is  at  work:  opposed  to  hanging  wall. 
Where  the  vein  has  no  decided  dip,  the  walls  are  desig- 
nated by  reference  to  the  points  of  the  compass. 

foot-warmer  (fufwar'-'mSr),  n.  [=  Dan.  fod- 
varmer  =  Sw.  fotudrmare.]  A  foot-stove,  hot- 
water  pipe,  or  other  contrivance  for  warming 
the  feet  or  keeping  them  warm. 

foot-washing  (fut'wosh'''ing),  n.  See  washing 
of  feet,  under /ooi. 

footway  (fut'wa),  n.  [=  D.  voetweg  =  Gr.  fuss- 
weg.]  1.  A  path  for  pedestrians;  a  wafik;  a 
sidewalk. 

And,  whilst  our  horses  are  walk'd  down  the  hill, 
Let  thou  and  I  walk  here  over  this  close ; 
The  footway  is  more  pleasant. 

Beau,  amd  Fl.,  Coxcomb,  iii.  3. 

2.  In  mining,  the  ladders  by  which  the  miners 
descend  into  and  ascend  from  the  mine. 

foot- worn  (fuf  worn),  a.  1 .  Worn  by  the  feet : 
as,  &  foot-worn  pavement. — 2.  Worn  or  wearied 
in  the  feet;  foot-sore:  as,  a /oo<-«Bor»  traveler. 

footyi  (f ut'i),  a.  [<  foot  +  -j^i.]  Having  foots 
or  settlings :  a,s,  footy  oil,  molasses,  etc. 

footy2  (fut'i),  a.  and  n.  [B.  dial,  and  XT.  S. ; 
var.  otfouty,  q.  v.]  I.  a.  Poor;  mean;  worth- 
less; trashy. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  very  pretty  bit  of  practice  to  the 
ship's  company  to  take  her  out  from  under  that /oo(^  bat- 
tery. Marryat,  Peter  Simple,  xxxiii. 
Nobody  wants  you  to  shoot  crooked ;  take  good  iron  to 
it,  and  not  footy  paving-stones. 

Kvngsley,  Westward  Ho,  ix. 

II.  n. ;  pi.  footies  (-iz).    Any  one  or  any- 
thing slightly  valued.    [Local,  New  Eng.] 
foozle  (fo'zl),  ».     1.  A  tedious  person ;  a  fogy. 
[Slang.] 

So  is  Lady  Lancaster ;  entertaining  kindred  frumps  and 
foozles  in  Eaton  Square. 

R.  Broughton,  Cometh  up  as  a  Flower,  xxvi. 
2.  In  golf,  a  badly  played  stroke.  [Scotch.] 
foplf  (fop),  V.  t.  [Also  fob :  see  /o&l  and  /«&1 ; 
<  D.  foppen,  cheat,  mock,  prate,  =  LG.  foppen, 
G.  dial.  (Prussia,!!)  fuppen  (Brem.  Diet.),  mock, 
jeer,  etc.,  =  Or.  foppen,  mock,  jeer,  banter  (re- 
garded as  slang).  Hence  fop^.]  To  mock; 
fool;  cheat. 

Very  well  I  go  too  !  I  cannot  go  too  (man);  nor  'tis  not 
very  well !  Nay,  I  think  it  is  scuruy :  and  begin  to  flnde 
my  seUe  fopt  in  it.  Shak.,  Othello,  iv.  2  (folio,  1623). 

[Most  modern  editions  read  fobbed,  fob  being  a  later  form 
otfop.] 
fop2  (fop),  n.  [<  MB.  fop,  foppe,  a  fool;  cf. 
D.  fopper,  a  wag,  G.  fopper,  a  jeerer,  scoffer, 
mocker;  \fop\  v.]  1.  A  fool;  a  shallow  pre- 
tender; an  ostentations  dunce. 
Foppe,  i.  q.  [same  as]  folet  [a  fool :  seefollet,foliot'\. 

Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  170. 
May  such  malicious  Fops  this  Fortune  find, 
To  think  themselves  alone  the  Fools  design'd. 

Congreve,  Way  of  the  World,  EpiL 
There  Is  no  fop  so  very  near  a  madman  in  indifferent 
company  as  a  poetical  one.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  244. 

The  solemn  fop,  significant  and  budge ; 
A  fool  with  judges,  amongst  fools  a  judge. 

Cowper,  Conversation,  1.  299. 

2.  A  man  who  is  ostentatiously  nice  in  man- 
ner and  appearance ;  one  who  invites  admira- 
tion by  conspicuous  dress  and  affectations ;  a 
coxcomb ;  a  dandy. 

Gods  !  shall  the  ravisher  display  your  hair. 
While  the /ops  envy  and  the  ladies  stare? 

Pope,  R.  of  the  L.,  iv.  104. 
Fops  at  all  corners,  lady-like  in  mien, 
Civetted  fellows,  smelt  ere  they  are  seen. 

Cowper,  Tirocinium,  1.  829. 

Now  a  French  Fop,  like  a  Poet,  is  born  so,  and  wou'd 

be  known  without  deaths ;  it  is  his  Eyes,  his  Nose,  his 

Fingers,  his  Elbows,  his  Heels ;  they  Dance  when  they 

Walk,  and  Sing  when  they  speak. 

C.  Bumaby,  The  Reform'd  Wife,  p.  31 
=Syn.  2.  Dandy,  Exquisite,  etc.    See  coxcomb. 
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fopdoodle  (fop'd6"dl),  n.     [Formerly  also  foh- 
doodle  (so  cited  in  Brem.  Diet.,  1. 437),  and/op- 
doudell;  <  /op2  +  doodle^.']    An  insigmfleant  or 
contemptible  fellow. 
Bee  ^Uth,  fopdoudells. 

MS.  Ashmole,  Cat.,  col.  48.    (HalUwell.) 
Where  sturdy  butchers  broke  your  noddle, 
And  handled  you  like  a/opdoodle. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras. 

fopling  (fop'Ung),  re.  [<  fop^  + -Ung2.'\  A  petty 
fop. 

'Tis  mean  for  empty  praise  of  wit  to  write, 
As/opplings  grin  to  show  then-  teeth  are  white. 

Brown,  Essay  on  Satire,  ii. 
Ijetfoplings  sneer,  let  fools  deride. 

Whittier,  Tlie  Shoemakers. 

foppery  (fop'6r-i),  n.  and  a.  [<  fop^  +  -ery, 
after  D.  fopperij  =  G.  fopperei,  vopperei,  cheat- 
ing, hoax,  mystification.]  I.  n. ;  pi.  fopperies 
(-iz).  1.  Foolishness;  foolery;  foolish  vanity; 
vain  show. 

Let  not  the  Sound  of  ahaWow  foppe}-y  enter 
My  sober  house.  Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  ii.  5. 

But  I  shall  discover  to  ye,  readers,  that  this  his  praising 
of  them  is  as  full  of  nonsense  and  scholastic  foppery  as 
his  meaning  he  himself  discovers  to  be  full  of  close  ma- 
lignity. Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 
The  design  spreads,  till  at  last  true  piety  and  goodness 
be  swallowed  up  by  superstitious /ojjpems. 

Stillingjleet,  Sermons,  II.  i. 

2t.  A  foolish  or  mocking  exhibition. 

And  I  am  sorry  to  hear  how  other  nations  do  much  tax 
the  English  of  their  incivility  to  public  ministers  of  state, 
and  what  ballads  and  pasquils,  and  fopperies  and  plays, 
were  made  against  Gondamar  for  doing  his  master's  busi- 
ness. Howell,  Letters  (1650). 

3.  Vain  ornaments ;  gewgaws. 

To  adorn  them  [pipes]  with  beautiful  wings  and  feathers 
of  birds,  as  likewise  with  peak,  beads,  or  other  such  fop- 
pery. Beverley,  Virginia,  iii.  1  20. 

4.  Affectation  of  precision  in  trifles,  or  fastid- 
ious observance  of  the  pre  vailing  fashion;  dan- 
dyism :  as,  the  foppery  of  dress  or  of  manners. 

I  wish  I  could  say  quaint  fopperies  were  wholly  absent 
from  graver  subjects.  Svfift. 

I  have  known  a  woman  that  never  was  out  of  the  parish 
of  the  St.  James's  betray  as  many  foreign  fopperies  in  her 
carriage  as  she  could  have  gleaned  up  in  half  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  Addison,  Fashions  from  France. 

Il.t  a.  Foppish;  foolish.    Davies. 

Let  any  Persian  oppugn  this,  and  in  spite  of  his  hairie 
tuft,  or  lovelock,  .  .  .  I'll  set  my  foot  to  his,  and  fight  it 
out  with  him,  that  their  foppery  god  is  not  so  good  as  a 
Hed-herring.    Nashe,  Lenten  Stuff e  (Harl.  Misc.,  VI.  167). 

foppish  (fop'ish),  a.  [</op2  -I-  -feftl.]  Pertain- 
ing to  or  characteristic  of  a  fop ;  affecting  or 
manifesting  ostentatious  nicety  in  dress  and 
manner;  dandyish. 

I  appeal,  whether  it  is  not  better  and  much  more  pleas- 
ing to  see  the  old  Fashion  of  a  dead  Friend,  or  Relation, 
or  of  a  Man  of  Distinction,  Painted  as  he  was,  than  &  fop- 
pish Night-Gown,  and  odd  Quoifure  which  never  belonged 
to  tlie  Person  Painted.  Lister,  Journey  to  Paris,  p.  40. 
He  was  a  handsome  fellow  in  a  manly  way,  which  even 
the  faultless  precision  of  his  attire  could  not  mai^e  fop- 
pish. Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVI.  611. 
=  Syn.    Seejmical. 

foppishly  (fop'ish-U),  adv.  In  a  foppish  man- 
ner; in  a  vain,  trifling,  or  affected  manner  as 
to  dress  or  deportment. 

foppishness  (fop'ish-nes),  n.  The  condition 
or  quality  of  being  foppish. 

But  this  foppishness 
Is  wearisome ;  I  could  at  our  saint  Anthns, 
Sleeping  and  all,  sit  twenty  times  as  long. 

Randolph,  Muses  Looking-glass,  ii.  4. 

foppityt  (f op'i-ti),  n.  [Irreg.  <  fop^  +  -dty  (here 
dim.).]    A  simpleton;  a  foolish  trifler. 

Why  does  this  little  foppitee  laugh  always?  'tis  such  a 
ninny  that  she  betrays  her  mistris,  and  thinks  she  does 
not  hurt  at  aU,  no,  not  she. 

Cowley,  Cutter  of  Coleman  Street. 

for  (f6r),  prep,  and  conj.  [I.  prep.  <  MB.  for, 
'  for,'  in  most  of  the  mod.  uses,  also,  rarely,  in 
the  orig.  sense  'before'  (in  place  or  time),  < 
AS.  for,  before  (in  place,  L.  coram),  for,  on  ac- 
count of,  because  of,  with,  by,  through,  accord- 
ing to,  instead  of,  etc.,  in  all  uses  alternating 
with  its  fuller  form,  AS.  and  ME.  fore,  before, 
for,  etc.;  =  OS.  for,  far,  and  fora,  furi  = 
OFries.  for  and  fore,  fori  =  D.  voor  =  MLG. 
LG.  vor,  vor,  for  =  OHG.  fora,  MHG.  vore,  vor, 
G.  vor,  before,  also  OHG./an,  before,  for,  MHG. 
viir,  Gr.fiir,  for,  =  Jce\.fyrir,  before,  for,  =  Sw. 
for,  before,  for,  =  Dan.  for,  for,  for,  before,  = 
Goth,  faur  and  faura,  before,  for.  Closely  con- 
nected with/orel  and/or-l,  for^,  and  remotely 
with  fortW-,  from,  and  /arl.  The  various  forms 
and  uses  mingle,  and  cannot  be  entirely  sepa- 
rated ;  so  with  the  cognate  L.  prw,  before,  in 
front  (see  pre-) ;  L.  pro  =  Gr.  Trpd,  before,  for, 
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instead  of,  etc.,  =  Skt.  pra,  forward,  forth, 
fore  (see  pro-);  Gr.  napo^,  before,  for,  etc., 
■aapa,  before,  beside,  etc.,  ■irkpa,  beyond;  Skt. 
purds,  before,  forward,  in  front,  para,  away, 
forth,  para,  far,  beyond,  etc.  (see  para-).  See 
fore\  afore,  before,  etc.,  for-'i-,for^,  forth,  from, 
far^,  farther,  further,  etc.  II.  conj.  <  ME.  for  (= 
Dan.  for,  fordi),  conj.,  abbr.  of  the  various  con- 
junctional phrases  for  that,  for  thon  that,  for 
thon  the,  for  thi  that,  for  thi  the,  <  AS.  for  tham, 
for  thon,  for  thy,  for  tham  the,  for  thon  the,  for 
thy  the,  i.  e.,  'for  this  [reason,  namely,]  that' 
.  .  . /or,  prep. ;  i/jam,  tA^,dat.andinstr., respec- 
tively, of  thcet,Mh&t,  neut.  demonst.  pron. ;  the, 
conj.,  that.  Similarly  erel,  before,  after,  etc., 
conj.,  from  the  prep.]  I.  prep.  If.  Before, 
(a)  In  place ;  Before  the  face  of ;  in  presence  of. 

Moni  nibn  is  .  .  .  erm  [poor]  for  worlde  and  uniseli 
[unblessed,  i.  e.,  wicked] /or  Gode. 

Old  Eng.  Homilies  (ed.  Morris),  I.  113. 
(6)  In  time.  r 

Gif  hit  beo  holiuiht  vor  the  f  este.    Ancren  Riwle,  p.  22. 
(c)  In  order  or  degree. 

The  statutz  of  Clarendone  ech  bischop  holde  scholde 

And  nameliche  theo  for  alle  other. 

Life  of  Beket  (ed.  Black),  1.  720. 
[In  these  uses  rare  and  only  in  early  Middle  English.] 

2.  In  the  direction  of;  toward ;  with  the  view 
of  reaching,  (a)  Expressing  the  objective  point  or  end 
in  view:  as,  he  set  out /or  London;  bound /or  Hong  Kong. 

What,  are  you /or  this  great  solemnity 
This  morn  intended  ? 

Beau,  and  Ft.,  Knight  of  Malta,  i.  1. 
Seeing  many  Isles  in  the  midst  of  the  Bay,  we  bore  vp 
for  them.      Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  "w  orks,  I.  174. 
I  intend,  God  willing,  to  go  for  Sardinia  this  Spring. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  iii.  13. 
(&)  Expressing  inclination,  tendency,  or  bent :  as,  an  itch 
for  scribbling ;  a  taste  for  art ;  a  love  /or  drink. 
A  passion /or  dress  and  ornament  pervaded  all  ranks. 
Irving,  Granada,  p.  5. 

3.  In  quest  of ;  with  a  view  to  the  coming  or 
attainment  of ;  in  order  to  obtain  or  attain  to ; 
as  expecting  or  seeking :  as,  waiting  for  the 
morning ;  to  send  for  persons  and  papers ;  to 
write /or  money  ot:  for  fame. 

I  kneel/or  justice  :  shall  I  have  it,  sir? 

Fletcher  and  Rowley,  Maid  in  the  Mill,  iii.  2. 

4.  In  place  of;  instead  of;  in  consideration 
of :  as,  to  pay  a  dollar /or  a  thing ;  two^r  five 
cents. 

To  proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord,  ...  to 

comfort  all  that  mourn,  ...  to  give  unto  them  beauty 

for  ashes,  the  oil  of  joy  for  mourning,  the  garment  of 

praise /or  the  spirit  of  heaviness.  Isa.  Ixi.  2,  3. 

I'll  give  my  jewels /or  a  set  of  beads. 

My  gorgeous  palaee /or  a  hermitage. 

Shak.,  Kich.  II.,  iii.  3. 
And /or  loud  hymns, 
Chanted  by  kneeling  multitudes,  the  wind 
Shrieks  in  the  solitary  aisles. 

Bryant,  Hymn  to  Death. 

5.  As  an  offset  to;  as  offsetting;  correspond- 
ing to:  as,  to  give  blow /or  blow. 

Another  Nightingale  repeats  her  Layes, 

lust  Note /or  Note,  and  adds  som  Strain  at  last. 

That  she  hath  conned  all  the  Winter  past. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  i.  5. 

For  one  virtue  you  shall  find  ten  vices  in  the  same  party. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  To  the  Header,  p.  50. 

Weight /or  weight  is  not  much  more  than  one  half  of 

the  strength  in  tin  of  the  crystals. 

O'Neill,  Dyeing  and  Calico  Printing,  p.  435. 

6.  In  the  place  and  behalf  of:  as,  he  acted  as 
attorney /or  another. 

In  due  time  Christ  died /or  the  ungodly.        Rom.  v.  6. 
He  with  his  whole  posterity  must  die ; 
Die  he  or  justice  must :  unless /or  him 
Some  other  able,  and  as  willing,  pay 
The  rigid  satisfaction,  death  for  death. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iii.  210. 

7.  In  the  interest  of ;  with  a  view  to  the  use, 
benefit,  comfort,  convenience,  etc.,  of:  express- 
ing purpose  or  object:  as,  the  earth  was  made 
for  man;  to  provide /or  a  family. 

Shall  I  think  the  world  was  made /or  one. 
And  men  are  born /or  kings,  as  beasts /or  men. 
Not  for  protection,  but  to  be  devoured? 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar. 

8.  On  account  of;  because  of ;  with  regard  to: 
as,  to  fear /or  one's  life. 

Than  he  comaunded  to  the  kynge  Gondofles  to  go  take 
vengannce /or  his  nevewes,  and  he  seide  he  wolde. 

Merlin  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  693. 
They  embrace  not  virtue /or  itself,  but  its  reward. 

Sir  T.  Brovme,  Vulg,  Err. 
The  criminals  would  answer  nothing /or  themselves. 

Addison,  Trial  of  False  Affronts. 

9.  In  favor  of;  on  the  side  of:  as,  to  vote  for 
a  person  or  a  measure ;  I  am  for  peace. 

The  Danes  and  Londoners,  gi'own  now  in  a  manner  Da- 
nish, were  all /or  Hardecanute.       Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 
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H  you  are  for  pleasure,  marry ;  if  you  prize  rosy  health 
marry.  Jgr.  Taylor. 

A  body  of  men,  numerous,  respectable,  and  not  without 
influence,  who  leaned  toward  monarchy  and  were /or  set- 
ting up  a  King. 

J.  B.  McMaster,  People  of  the  United  States,  I.  39S. 

10.  With  reference  to  the  needs,  purposes,  or 
uses  of:  as,  salt  is  good  for  cattle;  skins  are 
used  for  rugs. 

The  Birch /or  shaftes ;  the  Sallow /or  the  mill ; 
The  Mirrhe  sweete-bleeding  in  the  bitter  wound ; 
The  warlike  Beech ;  the  Ash  for  nothing  ill. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  i.  9. 

I  made  a  Garden  vpon  the  top  of  a  Rocky  He  .  .  .  in 

May,  that  grew  so  well  as  it  serued  vs  for  SnileU  in  lune 

and  luly.  Capt.  John  Smith,  Works,  II.  188. 

11.  In  the  character  of ;  as;  as  being:  as,  to  be 
taken /or  a  thief;  he  was  left /or  dead  on  the 
field. 

Thei  clayme  Bretaigne /or  theiers,  and  I  clayme  Borne 
for  myn.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  642. 

Whilom  he  serued  in  his  panterie,' 
&  was  outlawed /or  a  felone. 

Robert  of  Brwnne,  p.  33. 
A  man  may  be  allowed  to  keep  poisons  in  his  closet,  but 
not  to  vend  them  about /or  cordials. 

Swift,  Gulliver's  Travels,  ii.  6. 

12.  Because  or  by  reason  of;  as  affected  or 
influenced  by:  as,  he  cried  out  for  anguish; 
but  for  me  he  would  have  gone. 

Edward  and  Richard,  .  .  . 

With  fiery  eyes,  sparkling /or  very  wrath,  .  .  . 

Are  at  our  backs.  Shak.,  3  Hen.  VI.,  ii  5. 

We  could  not  get  two  myles  vp  it  [the  river]  with  our 
boat /or  rockes.  Capt.  John  Smith,  Works,  1. 118. 

There  is  scarce  any  one  bad,  but  some  others  are  the 
worse /or  him.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ.  Mor.,  iii.  9. 

Princess  Caroline  is  going  to  the  Bath /or  a  rheumatism. 
Walpole,  Letters,  II.  14. 

13.  By  the  want  of;  in  the  absence  or  insuf- 
ficiency of :  as,  to  be  cramped /or  space ;  to  be 
straitened /or  means. 

With  hunger  pinch'd,  and  pinch'd /or  room, 
She  now  presaged  approaching  doom. 

Cowper,  The  Retired  Cat. 

The  inhabitants  suffered  severely  both  for  provisions 

and  fuel.  MarshaM. 

14.  To  the  extent,  number,  quantity,  or 
amount  of:  as,  he  is  liable /or  the  whole  sum. 

The  Lord's  men  [that  is,  the  team  from  Lord's  cricket- 
ground  in  London]  were  out  by  half-past  twelve  o'clock, 
for  ninety-eight  runs. 

T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Kugby,  ii.  8. 

Then,  no  matter  how  rough  the  ground  nor  how  pitchy 

black  the  night,  the  cowboys  must  ride /or  all  there  is  in 

them  and  spare  neither  their  own  nor  their  horses' necks. 

T.  Roosevelt,  The  Century,  XXXV.  862. 

1 5.  Through ;  throughout ;  during  the  continu- 
ance of:  as,  we  traveled /or  three  days;  to  he 
appointed /or  life. 

He  came  to  town  last  week  with  his  family /or  the  whi- 
ter. Steele,  Tatler,  No.  95. 
It  is  not  reasonable  that  the  king  of  Spain  should  juit 
the  sovereignty  [of  the  Netherlands] /or  always. 

Deventer  (trans.),  quoted  in  Motley's  United  Ncther- 
[lands,  IV.  469. 

16.  In  relation  to ;  with  respect  or  regard  to ; 
as  affects  or  concerns ;  as  regards :  as,  sorrow 
is  past /or  him;  as  for  me,  I  am  content;  for 
the  present  everything  is  right. 

Never  was  there  such  a  state  for  magnanimity  as  Rome. 

Bacon,  Atheism. 

Thus  much/or  the  beginning  and  progress  of  the  deluge. 

Burnet. 

17.  In  proportion  or  with  reference  to;  con- 
sidering the  state  or  character  of:  as,  he  is 
tall./o»'  his  age ;  it  is  very  well  done  for  him.— 

18.  Appropriate  or  adapted  to ;  suitable  to  the 
purpose,  requirement,  character,  or  state  of: 
as,  a  subject /or  speculation ;  a  remedy /or  the 
toothache ;  stores  for  the  winter ;  this  is  no 
place /or  a  sick  man. 

First  whan  the  fre  [man]  was  in  the  forest  founde  in  his 

denne. 
In  comely  clothes  was  he  clad  for  any  kingcs  sone. 

William  of  Paleme  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  I.  606. 
Let  me  alone ;  I  am  not/or  your  purpose. 

Fletcher  (and  another),  False  One,  iv.  3. 
The  Sultana  Ayxa,  apprised  of  the  imminent  danger  of 
her  son,  concerted  a  plan /or  his  escape. 

Irving,  Granada,  p.  26. 

19.  In  the  direction  of,  or  conducive  or  neces- 
sary to. 

It  is  /or  the  general  good  of  human  society,  and  conse- 
quently of  particular  persons,  to  be  true  and  J"st |  auoi' 
is  for  men's  health  to  be  temperate.  J  lUoism. 

20.  In  assignment  or  attribution  to ;  the  share, 
lot,  possession,  right,  duty,  or  privilege  m=.J8> 
freedom  is  for  the  brave ;  it  is  for  you  to  deoiae. 

A  heavy  reckoning  /or  you,  sir :  but  the  comfort  is,  you 

shall  be  called  to  no  more  payments,  ,.,•„„  i 

Shak.,  Cymbelmc,  v.  4. 
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What  methods  they  will  take  is  not /or  me  to  prescribe. 
Swift,  Improving  the  English  Tongue. 
for  himself  Julian  reserved  a  more  difficult  part. 

Qibbm,  Decliue  and  Fall. 

It  v&a/or  the  pnetorto  consider  and  determine  whether 

the  action  or  exception  should  or  should  not  be  granted. 

BiKyc.  Brit,  XX.  707. 

31.  To  be  or  become ;  designing  or  designed 
to  be  or  serve  as ;  with  the  purpose  or  func- 
tion of  (becoming  or  doing  something) :  as, 
the  boy  is  intended  /or  a  lawyer;  to  rim /or 
sheriff;  a  mill  for  grinding  com ;  a  sketch  for 
a  picture. 

The  national  republican  convention  assembled  at  Balti- 
more on  June  7,  1804,  and  nominated  President  Lincoln 
lor  re-election,  and  for  vice  president  Andrew  Johnson 
of  Tennessee.  Amer.  Cyc,  XVI.  186. 

23t.  In  order  to  prevent  or  avoid;  against. 
And  some  of  hem  took  on  hem /or  the  oolde, 
More  than  ynough,  so  seydestow  f  ul  otte. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  i.  918. 
We'll  have  a  bib /or  spoiling  of  thy  doublet. 

Beau,  and  FL,  Captain,  iii.  6. 
The  wife  of  Granganamoe  came  running  out  to  meete 
VB  (her  husband  was  absent),  commanding  her  people  to 
draw  our  Boat  ashore /or  heating  on  the  billowes. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  Works,  I.  84. 
Ah,  how  light  he  treads, 
For  spoiling  his  silk  stockings. 

L.  Barry,  Eam  Alley. 

23.  In  spite  of;  without  regard  to:  notwith- 
standing: as,  that  is  true /or  aught  I  know. 

Then  he  stert  vp  full  stithly,  with  his  store  might. 
Was  on  hys  wight  horse,  for  wepyn  or  other. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  6439. 
Others  are  fain  to  go  home  with  weeping  tears,  for  any 
help  they  can  obtain  at  any  judge's  hand. 

Latimer,  2d  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1649. 
The  owl/or  all  his  feathers  was  a'  cold. 

Keats,  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,  st.  1. 

24.  In  order;  with  the  intent:  used  redun- 
dantly before  the  infinitive  with  to :  formerly 
common,  but  now  obsolete  or  vulgar:  as,  I 
came  for  to  see  you. 

The  boy  asked  a  boun ; 
"  I  wish  we  were  in  the  good  church, 
For  to  get  christendoun." 

Young  Akin  (Child's  Ballads,  I.  187). 

What  went  ye  out  for  to  see  ?  Mat.  xi.  8. 

The  Lord  had  called  us  for  to  preach  the  gospel  unto 

them.  Acts  xvi.  10. 

Forall,  Seeall. — For  all  the  world.  See  world.— Tot 
ay.  See  aj/l. — For  cause.  See  cause  and  forcause. — 
For  certain.  See  certain.— Toi  effect,  fear,  shame, 
etc.  See  the  nouns. — For  ever.  See  ever  and  forever. 
—For  it,  to  he  done  for  the  case ;  advisable :  usually  pre- 
ceded by  a  negative,  and  with  the  emphasis  on  the  prepo- 
sition. 

There  is  nothing /or  it  but  to  cultivate  comity  between 
the  States.  N.  A.  Bev.,CXLIII.li7. 

For  my  (his,  her,  or  your)  head  or  life,  for  fear  of  dis- 
astrous consequences ;  as  apprehending  extreme  danger. 
I  dare  not /or  my  head  fill  my  belly ;  one  fruitful  meal 
would  set  me  to  't.  Shale,  M.  for  M.,  iv.  3. 

For  the  best.  See  best.— Tar  to.  See  def.  24.— What 
for  a,  interrogatively,  what  kind  of :  as,  what  for  a  man 
is  he?  [Now  rare,  and  regarded  as  a  Germanism  (German 
wmfurein).] 

What  is  he /or  a  Ladde  you  so  lament? 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  April. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  to  know  who  dared  present  such 
a  petition.    What  for  a  boldness  is  that  ? 

St.  Louis  Denwcrat,  Aug.  21, 1866. 
ti''or,  governing  i)repositionally  a  noun  or  pronoun  fol- 
lowed by  an  infinitive,  is  sometimes  used,  in  familiar  or 
careless  style,  with  the  value  of  that  before  a  verb  in  the 
conditional;  for  example,/or  him  to- do  that  (that  is,  that 
he  should  do  that)  would  be  a  pity. 

I  feare  it  would  but  harme  the  truth  for  me  to  reason 
in  her  behalfe.  Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

These  expressions  are  too  oft'n  mett,  and  too  well  un- 
derstood, for  any  man  to  doubt  his  meaning. 

Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xii. 
I  am  anxious /or  you  to  know  my  new  address. 

George  Eliot,  in  Cross,  iv. 
I  should  be  glad/or  the  new  edition  to  be  printed,  and 
not  the  old.  Danoin  (letter),  Life,  II.  40. 

No  one  cared /or  him  to  call. 

Quoted  in  Academy,  No.  826,  p.  146.) 

II.  eonj.  1.  For  the  reason  that;  because; 
seeing  that;  since:  in  modern  usage  employed 
only  to  introduce  an  independent  clause,  or 
frequently  a  separate  sentence,  giving  a  rea- 
son for,  or  a  justification  or  explanation  of, 
something  previously  said,  it  is  an  elliptical  use 
of  the  preposition  for,  thus:  "So  death  passed  upon  all 
men, /or  [the  reason]  that  all  have  sinned:  [I  say  so]  for 
[this  reason,  that]  until  the  law,  sin  was  in  the  world,  but 
sin  is  not  imputed  when  there  is  no  law."  Eom.  v.  12, 13. 
The  use  of  that  after /or,  as  above,  was  formerly  common, 
as  was  also  that  of  for  before  the  reason  for  a  succeeding 
statement,  or  to  introduce  a  subordinate  and  inseparable 
clause,  as  in  the  following  extracts ;  but  both  locutions 
are  now  antiquated  or  obsolete. 

T'artenedon  parted  first,  of  palerne  the  queues  brother ; 

Far  he  hade  ferrest  to  fare,  formest  he  went. 

William  of  Palerne  (B.  E.  %.  S.),  1.  5079. 
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Ac,  for  the  poure  may  nat  paye,  ieh  wol  paye  myself. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xiii.  106. 

But  this  a-peired  moche  his  bewte  and  his  visage  for 

(/!»«  he  was  blmde,  and  yet  were  the  iyen  [eyes]  in  his 

heed  leire  and  cUer.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  616. 

They  aU  shall  dye  in  theyr  sinnes  for  they  have  all 

erred  and  gone  out  of  the  way  toglther. 

Spenser,  Present  State  of  Ireland. 

Master  Nelson  arrived  with  his  lost  Phoenix ;  lost  (1  say) 
for  that  we  all  deemed  him  lost. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smiift's  Works,  1. 170. 

Famed  Beauclerc  called,  for  that  he  loved 
The  minstrel,  and  his  lay  approved. 

_      .,  Scott,  Marmion,  v.,  Int. 

2f.  In  order  that. 

And,  for  the  time  shall  not  seem  tedious, 
I'll  tell  thee  what  befell  me. 

.  Shale,  3  Hen.  VI.,  iii.  1. 

For  as  much.    See  forasmuch. — For  becauaet,  and  for 
thatt,  equivalent  to  because. 

Not /or  because  your  brows  are  blacker. 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  ii.  1. 

For  Why,  because ;  lor ;  for  what  reason.    [Obsolete  or 
coUoq.] 

The  magistrates  do  not  exercise  their  citizens  against 
their  wills  in  unneedful  labours.  For  why  in  the  insti- 
tution of  the  weal-public,  this  end  [one  afterward  men- 
tioned] is  only  and  chiefly  pretended  and  minded. 

Sir  T.  More,  Utopia  (tr.  by  Kobinson),  ii.  4. 

But  yet  his  horse  was  not  a  whit 

Inclin'd  to  tarry  there  ; 
For  why? — his  owner  had  a  house 
Full  ten  miles  off,  at  Ware. 

Cowper,  John  Gilpin. 
=Syn.  1,  See  since. 

for-1.  [<  ME.  for-,  <  AS.  for-  =  OS.  far-  = 
OPries.  for-  =  D.  ver-  =  MLG.  vor-,  LG.  for-  = 
OHG.  fir-,  far-,  MHG.  ver-,  G.  ver-  =  leel.  for- 
(rarely /yr-,  ir-)  =  Sw.  for-  =  Dan./or-  =  Goth. 
fror,  faw-,  fair-:  a  prefix  involving  several 
different  developments  (oppositeness,  nega- 
tion, difference,  change,  deterioration)  of  the 
radical  meaning  'before,'  and  varying  in  its 
force  accordingly;  akin  to /or, /orel,  etc.,  and 
ult.  to  the  L.,  Gr.,  and  Skt.  forms  cited  under 
for.  The  three  Goth,  forms  faur-,  fair-,  fra-, 
are  phonetically  near  to  Gr.  napa,  before,  be- 
side, ■n-epl,  around,  and  irpd,  before,  respectively. 
See  further  under  for,  prep.  In  some  words 
for-^  has  become  confused  with  for-^,  equiv. 
to/ore-1;  e.  g.,  forego^  ton  forgo^fforwarcP-  for 
forewardX,  forward^  for  forewardP,  etc.  See 
/or-3.]  An  inseparable  prefix  in  words  of  Mid- 
dle English  and  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  formerly 
attachable  at  will  to  any  verb  admitting  of  the 
qualification  conveyed  by  this  prefix,  but  no 
longer  used  or  felt  as  a  living  formative.  In 
Middle  English  and  Anglo-Saxon  it  conveyed  various  no- 
tions, as  oppositeness,  negation,  difference,  change,  dete- 
rioration, etc.,  often  intensity,  these  notions  being  trace- 
able in  the  modern  words ;  thus,  .for-  is  negative  in/or6id, 
forswear,  negative  or  pejorative  in  forspeak,  etc.,  altera- 
tive in  forshape,  etc.,  intensive  in  forlorn,  forweary,  for- 
wounded,  forspent,  etc.  From  its  intensive  use  in  parti- 
cipial forms  of  verbs  it  came  to  be  used  also  as  an  inten- 
sive prefix  to  adjectives,  as  mforblack,  very  black, /oriirj/, 
very  dry,  etc.  (See  the  etymology,  and  compare  /or-2.) 
This  prefix,  once  extremely  common,  has  not  only  ceased 
to  be  used  in  forming  new  words,  but  most  of  the  old 
words  containing  it  have  become  obsolete, /or&earl,/or- 
bid,  forget,  forgive,  forgol,  forsake,  forswear,  and  forlorn 
in  its  adjective  use  being  the  only  ones  now  in  familiar 
use.  Only  the  principal  Middle  English  words  with  this 
prefix  are  entered  in  this  dictionary. 

for-2.  [See/or«-i,/or6^,/orBensi,  etc.]  A  form 
of /ore-i,  in  forward\forward%  forgo^. 

for-3.  [Sec  forelose,  etc.]  A  prefix  of  Latin 
origin,  infordose  (= foreclose),  forfeit,  and.  for- 
judge (which  see). 

for.  An  abbreviation  of  foreign :  as,  for.  sec, 
foreign  secretary. 

fora,  »i.    Latin  plural  of /orMOT. 

forage  (for'aj),  n.  [<  ME.  forage,  <  OE.  fou- 
rage,  forage,  pillage,  P.  fourrage  (Pr.  fouratge 
=  Sp.  forraje  =  Pg.  forragem  =  It.  foraggio  = 
ML.  foragium,  fodragium,  <  P.),  forage,  <  OP. 
forrer,  forage,  <  forre,fuerre,  ¥.feurre,  fodder, 
straw,  <  ML.  fodrum,  <  LG.  voder  =  Sw.  Dan. 
foder  =  AS.  fodor  =  E.  fodder,  etc. :  see  fod- 
derK  Of.  foray,  a  doublet  ot forage.']  1.  Pood 
of  any  kind  for  horses  and  cattle,  as  grass,  pas- 
ture, hay,  oats,  etc. :  also  used  humorously  of 
human  food. 


And  bv  his  side  his  steed  the  grassy  forage  ate. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  vu.  2. 

She  was  really  hungry,  so  the  chicken  and  tarts  served 
to  divert  her  attention  for  a  time.  It  was  well!  secured 
this  forage.  Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  xvii. 

Our  poor  animals,  having  no  forage  but  bitter  pine  leaves, 

began  to  falter  and  die  from  starvation.         _  .^  .^  „^  ,  ^ 

Harpers  Mag.,  LXXVI.  400. 

2.  The  act  of  providing  forage ;  _  the  act  of 
searching  for  provisions  of  any  kind:  as,  the 
troop  subsisted  Toy  forage. 
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Colonel  Mawhood  completed  ins  forage  unmolested. 

Marshall. 
=Syn.  1.  Fodder,  etc.  See  feed,  n. 
forage  (for'aj),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  foraged,  ppr. 
foraging.  [=  P.  fourrager  =  Pr.  fourrejar, 
fourregiar  =  Bp.  forrajear  =  Pg.forragear  = 
It.  foraggiare  ;  from  the  noun.    Ct.  foray,  ».] 

1.  intrans.  1.  To  procure  food  for  horses  or 
cattle  by  a  roving  search  from  place  to  place ; 
speeifically(»wM<.),toeollectsuppUes  for  horses, 
and  also  for  men  or  stock,  from  an  enemy  by 
force,  or  from  friends  by  impressment ;  in  gen- 
eral, to  procure  provisions  or  goods  of  any  kind 
in  a  predatory  manner. 

Forage  through 
The  country ;  spare  no  prey  of  life  or  goods. 

Ford,  Perkin  Warbeck,  iii.  4. 
The  rooks,  with  busy  caw. 
Foraging  for  sticks  and  straw.         Keats,  Fancy. 

2t.  To  ravage ;  feed  on  spoil. 

Having  felt  the  sweetness  of  the  spoil. 
With  blindfold  fury  she  begins  to  forage. 

Shak.,  Venms  and  Adonis,  1.  664. 

3t.  To  wander  far;  rove;  range. 

Forage,  and  run 
To  meet  displeasure  further  from  the  doors ; 
And  grapple  with  him,  ere  he  comes  so  nigh. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  v.  1. 

Foraging  ants.  See  ,Bin<on.— Foraging  party  (mint.), 
a  party  of  soldiers  sent  out  to  collect  provisions  for  troops 
or  horses  from  the  surrounding  country. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  strip  of  provisions,  as  for 
horses,  troops,  etc. 

They  will  .  .  .  also  be  as  continual  holds  for  her  ma- 
jesty, if  the  people  should  revolt ;  for  without  such  it  is 
easy  to  forage  and  over -run  the  whole  land. 

Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 

Whych  victorie  letted  them,  that  thei  went  not  to  pil- 
lage and  fourrage  all  your  townes  and  cyties  of  Pelopo- 
nese.  Nicolls,  tr.  of  Thucydides,  foL  30. 

2.  To  supply  with  forage  or  fodder :  as,  to  for- 
age horses. — 3.  To  ransack;  overrun,  as  when 
searching  for  forage. 

Though  Assur's  Prince  had  with  his  Legion  fell 
Forrag'd  Samaria, 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii..  The  Decay. 

The  brain 
That /ora^reg  all  climes  to  line  its  cells. 

Lowell,  Under  the  Willows. 
4.  To  procure  by  forage. 

With  stolen  beeves  And  foraged  corn. 

Whittier,  Yorktown. 

forage-cap  (for'aj-kap),  n.  A  small  low  cap 
worn  by  soldiers  when  not  in  full  dress.  Also 
called  foraging-cap. 

forage-guard  (for'aj-gard),  n.  1.  A  body  of 
soldiers  detailed  to  guard  and  protect  a  forag- 
ing party,  or  a  forage-train  on  the  march  or 
when  packed. —  2.  A  party  of  foragers.  [Eare.] 

forage-master  (for'a5-mas"ter),  n.  A  person 
who  has  charge  of  the  forage  and  forage-trains 
of  an  army  or  a  military  post,  receiving  and  is- 
suing the  forage,  and  having  the  care  of  it  dur- 
ing transportation.  In  some  oases  he  is  em- 
powered to  collect  or  purchase  the  forage. 

forager  (for'a-jer),  n.  [<  ME.  forager  (cf.  F. 
fowrrageur  =  Sp.forrajero  =  Vg.  forrageiro  = 
It.  foraggiere);  (.forage,  v.,  +  -eri.]  One  who 
forages;  one  who  goes  in  search  of  food  for 
horses  or  cattle. 

Therforigers  a-forn  gan  to  send 

For  ther  hostes  to  make  ordinance. 

Of  whome  the  instrumentes  sounded  at  end. 

Rom.  ofPartmay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  1815. 
But  about  midday,  when  Csesar  had  sent  forth  a  lieuten- 
ant of  his  called  Cains  Trebonius  with  three  legions,  and 
all  his  men  of  armes  for  forage,  sodenly  they  came  dying 
vpon  tlaeforragers  on  all  sides. 

Oolding,  tr.  of  Caesar,  foL  118. 

foraging  (for'a-jing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  ot  forage, 
V.']    The  act  of  searching  for  or  collecting  food. 

foraging-cap  (for'a-jing-kap),  n.  Same  as  for- 
age-cap. 

foralite  (for'a-Kt),  n.  [Irreg.  <  L.  forare,  =  E. 
6orei,  -1-  Gr.  /J6o(,  a  stone.]  In  geol.,  a  tube-like 
marking  in  sandstone  and  other  strata,  which 
resembles  the  burrow  of  a  worm. 

foramen  (fo-ra'men),  n. ;  pi.  foramina  (fo-ram'- 
i-na).  [L.,  a  hole,  <  forare  =  E.  ior'e^:  see 
bore^.']  1 .  In  anat.  and  eool.,  a  hole  or  an  open- 
ing ;  an  orifice ;  a  fissure ;  a  short  passage.  Spe- 
cifically—(a)  A  hole  in  or  through  a  bone  or  other  struc- 
ture, or  between  contiguous  bones,  giving  passage  to  a  ves- 
sel or  a  nerve ;  also,  a  communication  between  two  cavities 
of  the  same  organ ;  less  frequently,  a  cul-de-sac.  See  ex- 
amples below,  (b)  An  aperture  in  the  beak  of  a  brachi- 
opod  shell,  giving  exit  to  a  pedicel  by  means  of  which  the 
animal  is  attached,  (c)  One  of  the  perforations  in  the  shell 
of  a  foraminifer.  (d)  In  the  arthropods,  an  aperture  in 
the  integument  of  a  part  or  joint  where  another  part  is 
articulated  to  it,  giving  passage  to  tendons,  visceral  or- 
gans, etc. :  as,  the  occipital  foramen  in  the  back  of  an 
insect's  head.    Such  foramina  are  connected  with  the  cor- 
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responding  cavities  by  membranes,  and  are  often  exter- 
nally visible,  as  those  at  the  ends  of  the  femora  of  most 
insects ;  their  form  is  tiien  useful  in  classification.  See 
cut  under  Hymenoptera. 

2.  In  hot,  an  opening  of  any  kind;  specifically, 

the  orifice  of  tiie  coats  of  the  ovule Anteor- 

Wtal,  atlantaO,  auricular,  etc.,  foramen.  See  the  ad- 
jectives.—Carotid  foramen,  (a)  The  lower  aperture  of 
the  carotid  canal,  (b)  The  carotid  canal  itself. — Condy- 
loid foramen,  (a)  Anterior,  a  hole  in  the  occipital  bone 
for  the  passage  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve.  See  cut  under 
craniofacial.  (&)  Posterior,  for  the  passage  of  a  vein. —  Co- 
Tacoscapular  foramen,  in  some  animals,  a  hole  formed 
by  the  articulation  of  the  coracoid  bone  with  the  scapula. — 
Cordiform  foramen.  See  cordi/orm.— Cotyloid  fora- 
men, a  notch  in  the  acetabulum  or  socket  of  the  thigh- 
bone, converted  into  a  hole  by  a  ligament,  for  the  passage 
of  vessels  and  nerves.  See  cut  under  innominate. — Den- 
tal foramen,  the  termination  of  the  dental  canal  of  the 
lower  jaw,  through  which  vessels  and  nerves  emerge  from 
the  interior  of  the  bone  upon  the  face. —  Diaphragmat- 
ic foramina,  several  holes  through  the  diaphragm,  for 
the  passage  oi  the  esophagus,  the  aorta,  the  pneumogas- 
tric  nerves,  the  vena  cava  inferior,  and  other  structures.— 
£pitrocIilear  foramen,  foramen  epitrochleare,  the  su- 
pracondyloid  foramen  upon  the  inner  condyle  of  the  hu- 
merus of  many  animals,  sometimes  present,  or  represented 
by  a  groove,  in  man. — Ethmoidal  foramina,  aru&rior 
and  posterior^  openings  in  the  orbit,  in  the  articulation 
between  the  ethmoid  and  the  frontal  bone,  for  the  passage 
of  vessels  and  nerves.— External  carotid  foramen,  the 
external  orifice  of  the  carotid  canal. — Foramen  csecum. 
(a)  Of  the  frontal  bone,  a  depression  lodging  a  process  of 
the  dura  mater,  and  either  impervious  or  transmitting  a 
vein,  (b)  Of  the  medulla  oblongata,  a  cul-de-sac  forming 
the  termination  of  the  anterior  median  fissure  behind  the 
pons.  Also  called  foramen  ccecum  of  Vicq  d'Azyr,  (c) 
Of  the  tongue,  a  depression  about  the  large  middle  cir- 
cumvallate  papilla.— Foramen  commime  anterius. 
Same  as  foramen  of  jtfonro.— Foramen  Intercatp^  the 
foramen  of  the  intercarpus,  an  opening  between  or  among 
certain  bones  of  the  carpus  of  batrachians. — Foramen 
lacerum,  anterius,  the  sphenoidal  fissure  between  the 
greater  and  lesser  wings  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  transmitting 
the  third,  fourth,  first  division  of  the  fifth,  and  the  sixth 
cranial  nerves,  and  the  ophthalmic  vein.  See  cut  under 
apAenoid.— Foramen  lacerum  medium,  the  interval 
between  the  apex  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone  and  the  sphenoid  and  occipital  bones,  in  relation  with 
the  inner  opening  of  the  carotid  canal.  See  cut  under 
sftwi;.— Foramen  lacerum  posterius,  the  jugular  fora- 
men, a  fissure  between  the  petrous  portion  of  the  tem- 
poral bone  and  the  occipital  bone,  giving  passage  to  the 
internal  jugular  vein,  and  to  the  glossopharyngeal,  pneu- 
mogastric,  and  spinal  accessory  nerves.  See  cut  under 
skull. — Foramen  magnum,  the  gi-eathole  in  the  occipi- 
tal bone  for  the  passage  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  its 
membranes,  the  spinal  accessory  nerve,  and  the  vertebral 
arteries ;  the  passage  from  the  cranial  cavity  to  the  spinal 
canal.— Foramen  of  Monro,  the  communication  between 
the  lateral  ventricles  of  the  brain  and  the  third  ventricle, 
transmitting  the  choroid  plexus.  See  cut  under  enfiepha- 
Ion. — Foramen  of  Soemmering,  a  deceptive  appear- 
ance, as  of  an  opening,  presented  by  the  retina  of  the  eye 
at  the  yellow-spot.  See  retijia.—  Foramen  Of  Stenson. 
Same  as  canalis  indsivus.  See  canalis. — Foramen  Of 
Wlnslow,  the  communication  between  the  greater  and 
lesser  cavities  of  the  peritoneum. — Foramen  ovale,  (a) 
Of  the  heart,  the  communication,  in  the  fetus,  between 
the  right  and  the  left  auricle,  closed  soon  after  birth : 
when  persistent  it  gives  rise  to  cyanosis,  (h)  Of  the  sphe- 
noid bone,  a  hole  in  the  greater  wing  of  the  sphenoid,  or 
between  this  and  the  temporal  bone,  for  the  passage  of 
the  third  division  of  the  fifth  cranial  nerve.  See  cut  un- 
der spAenoid.- Foramen  Panizz£e,  the  foramen  of  Pa- 
nizza,  the  communication  between  the  right  and  the  left 
aortic  arches  of  reptiles.— Foramen  rotundum,  a  round 
hole  in  the  greater  wing  of  the  sphenoid,  for  the  passage 
of  the  second  division  of  the  fifth  cranial  -nerve.  See  cut 
under  sphenoid. —  Foramen  spinosum,  a  hole  in  the 
greater  wing  of  the  sphenoid,  transmitting  the  princi- 
pal meningeal  artery.— Foramen  transversarlum,  a 
hole  in  the  transverse  process  of  a  cervical  vertebra,  as 
in  birds  and  mammals,  formed  by  ankylosis  of  a  cervical 
rib  with  the  transverse  process  proper ;  the  vertebrarte- 
rial  foramen.  Oegenbaur. — Foramen  Vesalii,  a  minute 
inconstant  hole  in  the  sphenoid  bone,  transmitting  a 
vein. — Foramina  Thebeaii,  orifices  of  small  veins  which 
empty  into  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart. — Inferior  den- 
tal foramen,  the  inlet  of  the  inferior  dental  canal  in  the 
lower  jaw-bone. — Infraorbital  foramen,  a  hole  in  the 
superior  maxillary  bone,  near  the  lower  border  of  the  or- 
bit, for  the  exit  of  so  much  of  the  second  division  of  the 
fifth  nerve  as  appears  upon  the  face.  See  cht  under  orbit. 
'  -Internal  auditory  foramen,  the  meatus  auditorius 
intei'nus,  for  the  passage  from  the  cranial  cavity  into  the 
temporal  bone  of  the  auditory  and  facial  nerve.  See  cuts 
under  craniofacial  and  ear. — Internal  carotid  fora- 
men, the  internal  orifice  of  the  carotid  canal. — Interor- 
bitai  foramen,  a  vacuity  in  the  bony  plate  separating 
the  orbits  in  birds,  etc. — Intervertebral  foramina, 
holes  formed  between  any  two  contiguous  vertebrae  for 
the  exit  of  spinal  nerves. — Jugular  foramen.  See  fora- 
men lacerum  posterius. —  Ma^  foramina,  holes  in  the 
malar  bone  for  the  passage  of  nerves  and  vessels,-  Mas- 
toid foramen,  a  hole  in  or  near  the  mastoid  portion  of 
the  temporal  bone,  for  the  passage  of  a  vein. — Medulla- 
ry foramen,  the  hole  in  any  hone  giving  entrance  to  the 
proper  nutrient  artery  of  the  bone.  Also  called  nutrient 
/ora77wn.— Mental  foramen,  the  outlet  upon  the  chin 
of  the  inferior  dental  canal  of  the  lower  jaw-bone,  giving 
exit  to  so  much  of  the  third  division  of  the  fifth  cranial 
nerve  as  appears  upon  the  chin.— Nutrient  foramen. 
See  medtdjhry  foramen.— OyitVLTdAtOT  foramen,  the  thy- 
roid foramen,  a  lai^e  opening  or  fenestra  in  the  innomi- 
nate bone,  representing  an  interval  between  the  pubis  and 
ischium,  mostly  closed  by  the  obturator  membrane,  and 
transmitting  the  obturator  vessels  and  nerve :  sometimes 
in  lower  animals  a  notch.  See  cut  under  innA)minate. — 
Occipital  foramen,  in  entom. ,  the  opening  by  which  the 
cavity  of  the  head  communicates  ^vith  that  of  the  neck. 
See  cut  under  Hi/?7iertop(era.— Olfactory  foramina,  the 
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numerous  holes  in  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid 
bone,  transmitting  the  olfactory  nerves.- Optic  fora- 
men, the  round  hole  in  the  sphenoid  bone  transmitting 
the  optic  nerve  and  ophthalmic  artery.  See  cuts  under 
orbit  and  apAeTwnd.- Palatine  foramina,  anterior  and 
posterior,  holes  in  the  bony  palate  for  the  passage  of  ves- 
sels and  nerves :  small  in  man,  in  some  mammals  constitut- 
ing great  vacuities.  Also  called  palatine  fossce. — Ptery- 
gopalatine foramen,  an  opening  between  the  pterygoid 
and  the  palatine  bones.— Sacral  foramina,  interverte- 
bral foramina  in  the  sacral  region.— Sacrosciatic  fora- 
men, a  notch  in  the  posterior  border  of  the  haunch-bone, 
converted  by  ligament  into  a  hole,  through  which  passes 
the  pyriformis  muscle,  the  sciatic  nerve,  and  other  struc- 
tures.— Sphenopalatine  foramen,  a  notch  or  hole  in  the 
palatine  bone,  by  which  the  sphenomaxillary  fossa  com- 
municates with  the  nasal  cavity.— Stylomastoid  fora- 
men, a  hole  in  the  temporal  bone,  near  the  root  of  the 
styloid  process,  giving  exit  to  the  facial  nei-ve,  and  entrance 
to  thestylomastoid  artery.  See  cut  under  sftuZi.-Thyroid 
foramen.  See  obturator  foramen. — Vertebral  or  verte- 
brarterial  foramen,  a  hole  in  the  transverse  processes 
of  cervical  vertebrce,  transmitting  the  vertebral  artery. 
See  cut  under  cervical. — Vidian  foramen,  the  Vidian  ca- 
nal.   See  canal^. 

foraminate,  foraminated  (fo-ram'i-nat,  -na- 
ted),  a.  [i  LL.  foraminatus,  having  holes,  < 
L.  foramen,  a  hole:  see  foramen.']  Furnished 
with  foramina ;  eribrate ;  ethmoid. 

foraminifer  (fo-ra-min'i-f^r),  n.  [<  NL.  fora- 
minifer:  see  foraminiferotts,'}  One  of  the  Fo- 
raminifera. 

Foraiuinifera  (fo-ram-i-nif'e-ra),  n.pl.  [NL., 
neut.  pi,  of  foraminifer :  see  foraimmferous.i 
An  order  of  Bhisopodaj  "belonging  to  the  sub- 
kingdom  Frotozoaj  furnished  with  a  sheU.  or 
test,  simple  or  complex,  usually  perforated  by 
pores  (foramina),  whence  the  name.  The  shell 
may  be  composed  of  horny  matter,  or  of  carbonate  of 
lime  secreted  from  the  water  in  which  they  live,  or  may 
be  fabricated  by  sticking  together  extraneous  matters, 
such  as  particles  of  sand.  Owing  to  the  resemblance  of 
their  convoluted  chambered  shells  to  those  of  the  nau- 
tilus, they  were  at  first  reckoned  among  the  most  highly 
organized  moUusks.  In  reality  they  are  among  the  sim- 
plest of  the  Protozoa.  The  body  of  a  foraminifer  is  com- 
posed of  granular,  gelatinous,  highly  elastic  sarcode. 


Diagrams  ol  Foraminifera. 

A,  monothalamian ;  M,  C,  ipolythalamian ;  D,  horizontal,  and  £,  F, 

vertical  sections  of  the  helicoid  foims. 

which  not  only  fills  the  shell,  but  passes  through  the  per- 
forations to  the  exterior,  there  giving  off  long  thread-like 
processes,  called  pseudopodia,  interlacing  one  another  so 
as  to  form  a  net  like  a  spider's  web.  Internally  the  sar- 
code-body  exhibits  no  structure  or  definite  organs  of  any 
kind.  A  nucleus,  which  at  one  time  was  believed  to  be  ab- 
sent, has  been  discovered  in  these  organisms.  A  remark- 
able foimation  known  as  nu7n/mulitic  limestone  receives 
its  name  from  the  presence  of  large  coin-shaped  foramini- 
f  ers,  generally  about  as  large  as  an  English  shilling.  The 
name  is  based  on  the  French  f&ramdnif^res  of  A.  d'Or- 
bigny,  who  regarded  these  organisms  as  cephalopodous 
mollusks,  and  named  them  from  the  foramina  by  means 
of  which  the  cells  communicate.  He  divided  them  into 
Helicost&gues  (with  the  subdivisions  H.  nautiloMes,  am- 
monoides,  and  turbinoides),  Stichosthgues,  JEnallost^gues, 
Agathisthgues,  and  Entomostlgues,  terms  corresponding 
to  Helicostega,  Stichostega,  Enallostega,  Agatkistega,  and 
Entomostega.  The  most  approved  recent  classification  of 
the  Foraminifera  is  by  H.  B.  Brady,  who  divides  the  or- 
der into  the  families  GromUdce,  Miliolidoe,  Astrorhizidce, 
Lituolidm,  TextulariidoB,  ChUostomellidce,  Lagenidce,  Glo- 
MgerinidcE,  JRotalid^,  and  Nummulinidce.  The  prob- 
lematic fossil  of  the  Laurentian  rocks  of  Canada,  named 
Eozoon  canadense,  has  been  referred  to  the  order,  but  its 
foraniiniferal  nature  has  been  denied  by  most  recent  nat- 
uralists. By  some  authors  the  Foraminifera,  under  the 
name  Reticularia,  are  regarded  as  a  class  of  protozoans, 
and  divided  into  10  orders,  corresponding  with  the  above- 
named  families.  Thalamophora  is  a  third  name  of  these 
organisms. 

foraminiferal  (fo-ram-i-nif'e-ral),  a.  1.  Con- 
sisting of  or  containing  Foraminifera :  as,  foror- 
miniferal  mud ;  foraminiferal  deposits. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  foraminiferal  shower 
falls  over  the  area  occupied  by  the  grey  ooze  and  the  red 
clay  just  as  persistently  as  elsewhere. 

Huislep,  Physiography,  p.  269. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  characters  of  the 
Foraminifera :  as,  forammiferal  life.  Huxley. 
foraminii'eroiis  (fo-ram-i-mf 'e-ms),  a.  [<  Nli, 
foraminifer,  <  L.  foramen  (foramin-),  a  hole, 
+  ferre  =  E.  &earl.]  1,  Having  perforations 
or  pores  (foramina). —  3.  Consisting  of  or  con- 
taining Foraminifera :  same  as  foraminiferal,  1. 

The  bottom  composed  oi  foraminiferous  ooze  and  coarse 
sand.  Science,  III.  591. 

foraminous  (fo-ram'i-nus),  a,  [<  LL.  forami- 
nosvSj  fuU  of  holes,  <  L,  foramen,  a  hole :  see 


forbear 

foramen."]  Full  of  holes  or  foramina:  perfo- 
rated in  many  places;  porous.     [Rare.] 

Soft  and  foraminotts  bodies,  in  the  first  creation  of  the 
sound,  will  dead  it.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  215. 

foraminule  (fo-ram'i-niil),  n.  [<  NL.  firami- 
nulum,  dim.  of  1j.  foramen,  &hoie:  see  foramen.'] 

1.  A  small  foramen. — 2.  Li  certain  fungi,  the 
ostiolum  or  orifice  through  which  the  spores  are 
discharged.    Imp,  Diet     [Not  in  use.] 

foraminulose  (fo-ra-min'u-los),  a.  [<  forami- 
nule +  -056.]    Pierced  with  small  holes. 

foraminulous  (fo-ra-min'u-lus),  a.  Same  as 
foraminulose, 

forane  (fo-ran'),  a.  [<  F.  forain  =  Sp.  fordneo 
=  It.  foraneo,  <  ML.  foranetis,  <  L.  foras,  out  of 
doors,  abroad.  It  is  thus  a  doublet  to  foreign, 
q.  v.]  Pertaining  to  places  or  things  remote'; 
specifically  used  in  the  Koman  Catholic  Church, 
in  the  title  vicar  forane.    See  vicar, 

foranentf,  prep.    See  foreanent. 

forasmucn  (fdr'az-much'),  eonj.  [<  ME.  foras- 
muchj  forasmyche,  etc.,  also,  separately, /or  o^ 
much:  see  for,  as\  much.]  In  view  of  the 
fact  that;  in  consideration  that;  seeing  that; 
since :  with  as :  as,  forasmucJi  as  the  time  is 
short, 

Forasnvuch  as  the  knowingis  of  these  things  is  a  maner 
pocion  or  medicine  to  thee,  al  be  it  so  that  I  haue  little 
time  to  done  it,  yet  neuerthelesse  I  would  enforcen  me  to 
shewen  somewhat  of  it.  Chaucer,  Boethius,  iv. 

Forasmuch  then  as  we  are  the  oflEspring  of  God,  we  ouglit 
not  to  think  that  the  Godhead  is  like  unto  gold,  or  silver, 
or  stone.  Acts  xvii.  29. 

foray  (for'a),  n.  {¥oTmeTljaX8oforray,ferray; 
<  ME.  forray,  forrey,  forraye;  a  northern  form 
of  forage,  q.  v.]  The  act  of  foraging;  a  preda- 
tory excursion, 

Feire  oncle,  yef  ye  will  suffre  me  to  go  on  forrey  in  to  a 
londe  that  I  knowe,  I  shall  bringe  yow  vitaile  plente,  for 
the  contre  is  full  of  all  goode.   Merlin(K  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  253. 
When  time  hangs  heavy  in  the  hall. 
And  snow  comes  thick  at  Christmas-tide, 
And  we  can  neither  hunt,,  nor  ride 
A  foray  on  the  Scottish  side. 

Scott,  Marmion,  L  22. 

foray  (for'a),  v.  [Formerly  sABoforray;  <  ME. 
*forrayen,  forreyen  ;  from  the  noun.  Gt  forage, 
v.]    I.  trans.  To  ravage;  pillage. 

The  Abbot  and  his  community  having  retreated  beyond 
the  Forth,  their  lands  were  severely /orayed. 

Scott,  Monastery,  ii. 

II.  intrans.  To  engage  in  a  foray ;  pillage. 

Ofte  tyraes  he  faught  with  the  saisnes  [Saxons]  whan 
that  he  herde  telle  that  thei  come  to  forrey. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  179. 

The  people  of  Granada  resumed  all  at  once  their  ancient 
activity,  fora/ying  into  the  Christian  territories. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  i.  15. 

forayer  (for'a-6r),  w.    [<  MB.foreyow;  <  foray 
+  -er^.    Cf .  forager.]    One  who  takes  part  in  a 
foray;  a  marauder.    Formerly  also /orrayer. 
Kynde  [Nature]  huyrde  tho  Conscience  and  cam  but  of  the 

planetes. 
And  sente  forth  his/oreyours  feuers  and  fluxes, 
Coubes,  and  cardiacles,  crampes,  and  toth-aches, 

Piers  Plovmuin  (C),  xxiii.  81. 

They  might  not  choose  the  lowland  road. 
For  the  Merse  forayers  were  abroad. 

Scott,  Marmion,  iiL  1. 

forbadf.    An  obsolete  preterit  oi  forbid. 
forbade  (fOr-bad'  or -bad').   Preterit  of /orWd. 
forbart,  v,  t.    [<  ME.  forharren  (=  MEG.  v&r- 
harren) ;  </or-i  +  lar^-,  v.]    1 .  To  bar  in ;  shut 
up, 

Whi  lete  ge  foulli  gour  tonfor-barre  30U  her-Inne, 
&  do  30U  alle  the  duresse  that  thei  deuise  konne. 

William  ofPaleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  3333. 

2.  To  bar;  fend  ofe;  ward  off, 

Thei  with  fyn  fovce  for-ba/rred  his  strokes,         • 
&  wounded  him  wikkedly  &  wonne  him  of  his  stede. 
William  ofPaleme  (E.  E.  T.  3.),  L  1217. 

3.  To  exclude ;  deny. 

As  well  be  domes  as  by  statutes  many  tymes  they  [citi- 
zens] haue  been  lettyd,  and  of  some  of  her  fraunches /or- 
barred 
Charter  of  London  (Rich.  II.),  in  Arnold's  Chronicle,  p.  28. 

forbatliet(f6r-'baTH'),«-*.  [</or-i+6a<^.]  To 
bathe  alDiuidaiitly. 

And  Priam  eke  with  iron  mnrdred  thus, 
And  Troye  town  consumed  all  with  flame, 
Whose  shores  hath  ben  bo  oft  forhathed  in  Wpoa. 

Surrey,  MnM,  a. 

forbeari  (f&r-tar'),  v. ;  pret.  foriore,  pp.  for- 
borne, ppr.  forbewnng.  [<  ME.  forberen,  w.  re- 
frain from,  intr.  (by  omission  of  refl.)  retrain, 
abstain,  tr.  spare,  excuse,  <  AS. /orteran  (pret. 
forbcer  (whence  the  obs.  E.  pret.  forlare),  pp. 
forboren),  tr.  restrain,  abstain  from,  bear  witn, 
suffer,  endure  (=  OHG.  *farieran,  ferbfm, 
MHG.  verbem=Qro%la..frabavran,  endure),  \/»'^- 


forl)ear 

+  Jera»,  bear:  see/or-i  and  6eari.]    I.  trans. 

1.  To  refrain  from ;  abstain  from ;  omit;  avoid 
the  doing  or  use  of. 

Mourning  lasteth  a  Moone,  after  which  they  make  drink- 
ings :  but  many  after  this  v/lll /orbeare  them. 

Purchae,  Pilgrimage,  p.  848. 
I  had  much  ado 
To  fortewr  laughing.    B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  v.  1. 
Then,  hut  forbear  your  food  a  little  while. 

Shah,  As  you  Like  it,  ii.  7. 
To  hear  meekly,  air,  and  to  laugh  moderately ;  or  to  for- 
bear hoth.  Shah.,  L.  L.  L.,  i.  1. 

2.  To  spare ;  excuse ;  treat  indulgently.  [Ob- 
solete or  archaic] 

Whi  beet  thou  him  &forbare  me? 

Political  Poetiui,  etc.  (ed.  Fumivall),  p.  211. 

Pmebearing  one  another  in  love.  Bph.  iv.  2. 

Agrippa  desires  you  to  forbewr  him  till  the  next  week ; 

his  mules  are  not  yet  come  up.    B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  i.  1. 

I  pray  tell  my  brother  that  his  tenant  Gage  desires  him 

to  forbear  him  £10  till  Whitsuntide. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  426. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  refrain;  abstain;  decline; 
stop;  cease ;  hold  off  or  back. 

Seven  days  I  mot  forbere. 
That  I  ne  gyf  no  answere. 

Seven  Sages,  1.  370. 

Shall  I  go  against  Hamoth-gilead  to  battle,  or  shall  I 

forbear  f  1  Ki.  xxii.  6. 

Forbear! 
Who's  he  that  is  so  rude  ?  what's  he  that  dares 
To  interrupt  our  counsels  ? 

Beau,  and  FL,  Laws  of  Candy,  v.  1. 

3.  To  be  patient;  endure;  restrain  one's  self 
from  action  or  from  violence. 

Jo  f orbeare  in  anger  is  the  poynt  of  a  friendly  leeche. 
Babees  Book  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  94. 

By  long  forbearing  is  a  prince  persuaded.  Prov.  xxv.  15. 

The  kindest  and  the  happiest  pair 
Will  find  occasion  to  forbear. 

Covrper,  Mutual  Forbearance. 
=Syn.  1.  To  abstain,  give  over,  desist,  stay,  leave  off. 
forbear^,  ».  See/ore6ear. 
forbearance  (f0r-bar'ans),  n.  [<  forbear^  + 
-anoe.l  1.  The  act  or' state  of  forbearing;  the 
cessation  or  intermission  of  an  act  commenced, 
or  a  refraining  from  beginning  an  act. 

This  may  convince  us  how  vastly  greater  a  pleasure  is 
consequent  upon  t\iQ  forbearance  of  sin  than  can  possibly 
accompany  the  commission  of  it.  South,  Sermons. 

S.  Command  of  temper;  restraint  of  passions; 
long-sufEering;  indulgence  toward  an  offender 
orinjurer;  lenity. 

Or  despisest  thou  the  riches  of  his  goodness  and  for- 
bearance andlongsuffering?  Kom.  ii.  4. 

3.  In  law,  an  abstaining  from  the  enforcement 
of  a  right;  specifically,  a  creditor's  giving  of 
indulgence  after  the  day  originally  fixed  for 
payment:  as,  the  loan  orforbearanoe  of  money. 
— 4t.  A  withdrawing;  a  keeping  aloof . 

Atmy  entreaty  forbear  his  presence,  till  some  little  time 
hathqualified  the  heat  of  his  displeasure.  .  .  .  I  pray  you 
have  a  continent  forbearance  till  the  speed  of  his  rage  goes 
slower.  Shak.,  Lear,  1,  2. 

I  shall  crave  your  forbearance  a  little  :  may  be  I  will 
call  upon  you  anon.  Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iv.  1. 

=S3m.  1.  Abstinence,  refraining.— 2.  Patience,  indul- 
gence, mildness. 

forbearant  (f6r-bar'ant),  a.  [<  forlear^  + 
-amti.]    Forbearing.  "[Bare.] 

Whosoever  had  preferred  sincerity,  earnestness,  depth 
of  practical  rather  than  theoretic  insight,  .  .  .  must  have 
cSme  over  to  London,  and  with  forbearavti  submissiveness 
listened  to  our  Johnson.  Carlyle,  Misc.,  III.  237. 

forbearantly  (f6r-bar'ant-li),  adv.  Forbear- 
ingly.    [Bare.] 

forbearer  (fdr-bar'fer),  n.    One  who  forbears. 
The  West,  as  a  father,  all  goodness  doth  bring, 
The  East,  &  forbearer,  no  manner  of  thing. 

Tusser,  Properties  of  the  Winds. 

forbearing  (fdr-bar'ing),  p.  a.  Characterized 
by  patience  and  indiUgence;  long-suffering: 
as,  a  forbearing  temper. 

forbearingly  (f§r-bar'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  for- 
bearing, patient  manner. 

forbeatt,  v.  t.  [<  ME.  forteten;  < /or-l  +  heat^, 
v.]    To  Ueat ;  beat  in  pieces  or  to  death. 

Blyndid  were  hise  faire  yaen. 
And  al  his  fleisch  bloodi/or-5cte. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  29. 
And  Lucifer  bynde. 
And /or  Jete  and  adown  brynge. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xvm.  35. 

forbedet,  v.  A  Middle  English  form  of  forbid. 
forberet,  v.  A  Middle  English  form  of  forbearK 
forbid  (fOr-bid'),  v.;  pret.  forbade,  pp.  forUd- 
den,  forbid,  ppr.  forbidding.  [<  ME.  forbeden, 
forheoden  (pret.  forbad,  forbade,  forbed,  for- 
iead,  ^\.  forbade,  pp.  forboden,  forbedwi ;  rare- 
ly vrith  weak  pret.  forbedde,  pp.  forbeded), 
<  AS.  forbeddan  (pret.  forbedd,  pi.  fm-bwdon, 
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pp.  forboden)  {=  OPries.  forliada  =  D.  verbie- 
den=z  MLG.  verbeden,  LG.  verbeen,  verbeien  = 
OHG.  farbiotan,  MHGt.  G.  verbieten  =  loel.  fyrir- 
^odha  =  Dan.  forbyde  =  Sw.  forbjuda),  for- 
bid, prohibit,  <  for-  +  beddan,  command,  bid: 
see  /or-l  and  bid  (2).]  I.  trans.  1.  To  bid  or 
command,  as  to  a  thing,  that  it  shall  not  be 
done ;  prohibit  by  command,  or  as  with  authori- 
ty! issue  an  order  against,  as  the  doing  of  or 
being  something;  interdict:  often  with  a  per- 
son as  indirect  object  and  an  act  or  thing  as 
direct  object:  as,  to  forbid  the  banns  (that  is, 
the  proclamation  of  the  banns) ;  I  forbid  you 
my  house  (that  is,  to  enter  my  house). 

I  expressly  am  forbid  to  touch  it, 

Por  it  engenders  choler,  planteth  anger. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iv.  1. 
Qod  forbid  it  should  be  necessary  to  be  a  scholar,  or  a 
critic,  in  order  to  be  a  Christian. 

Sydney  Smith,  in  Lady  Holland,  iii. 

2.  To  prohibit  the  use  or  action  of ;  put  under 
ban ;  restrain  within  limits. 

Thei  seye  that  wee  synne  dedly  in  etynge  of  Bestes  that 
weren  forboden  In  the  Old  Testement,  and  of  the  olde 
■  Lawe.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  20. 

The  Firmament  shall  retrograde  his  course  .  .  . 
Yer  I  presume  with  fingers  ends  to  touch 
(Much  less  with  lips)  the  Fruit /oriiod  so  much. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii.,  Eden. 
Too  much  of  water  hast  thou,  poor  Ophelia, 
And  therefore  I  forbid  my  tears. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iv.  7. 
Sleep  shall  neither  night  nor  day 
Hang  upon  his  pent-house  lid ; 
He  shall  live  a  man /or&id. 

Shah.,  Macbeth,  i.  3. 

3.  To  prohibit  in  effect ;  stand  in  the  way  of; 
prevent:  as,  an  impassable  river /or6i^  the 
approach  of  the  army. 

A  blaze  of  glory  that  forbids  the  sight.  Dryden. 

FesiT  forbade  her  tongue  to  move. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  II.  63. 
Any  real  political  union  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  is  a  thing  which 
geographical  conditions /or&id. 

E,  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,p.  57. 

4t.  To  defy;  challenge.    Davies. 

To  them  whom  the  mist  of  envy  hath  so  blinded  that 
they  can  see  no  good  at  all  done  but  by  themselves,  I /or- 
bid  them,  the  best  of  them,  to  show  me  in  Kheims  or  in 
Home,  or  any  popish  city  Christian,  such  a  show  as  we 
have  seen  here  these  last  two  days. 

Bp.  Andrews,  Sermons,  V.  36. 

To  forbid  the  banns.  See  banns.  =  Syn.  1.  Forbid,  Pro- 
hibit, Interdict.  Forbid  is  the  common  word ;  prohibit  is 
formal,  legal,  and  generally  more  emphatic ;  interdict  is 
legal,  and  especially  ecclesiastical :  as,  to  forbid  the  use  of 
a  private  way ;  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  opium ;  to 
interdict  intercourse. 

Thy  coming  hither,  though  I  know  thy  scope, 
I  hid  not,  or  forbid.  Milton,  P.  K,  i.  495. 

Thomas  Jefferson  first  summoned  congress  to  prohibit 
slavery  in  all  the  territory  of  the  United  States. 

Bancroft,  Hist.  Const., II.  116. 
Alone  I  pass'd  through  ways 
That  brought  me  on  a  sudden  to  the  tree 
Of  interdicted  knowledge.        Milton,  P.  L.,  v.  52. 

II.  intrans.  To  utter  a  prohibition. 

Forbid  who  will,  none  shall  from  me  withhold 
Longer  thy  oflfer'd  good.  Milton,  P.  L.,  v.  62. 

God  forbid.    SeeOod. 
forbiddance  (f Or-bid'ans),  n.  l< forbid  +  -ance.2 
The  act  of  forbidding,  or  the  state  of  being 
forbidden;  prohibition;  a  command  or  edict 
against  a  thing.     [Kare.] 

The  forbiddance  of  Gilds  in  the  Prankish  Empire  could 
also  be  justified  from  religious  motives,  in  consequence  of 
the  gluttony  and  pagan  customs  always  associated  with 
them.  English  Gilds  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  Int.,  p.  Ixxix. 

Other  and  yet  grander  mountain  ramparts  thrust  their 
great  forbiddance  on  the  reaching  vision. 

Mrs.  Whitney,  Leslie  Goldthwaite,  xi. 

forbidden  (i^i-hid'n), p.  a.   Prohibited;  inter- 
dicted. 

The  fruit 
Of  tlMt  forbidden  tree  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  2. 
To  ]oys  forbidden  man  aspires. 
Consumes  his  soul  with  vain  desires. 

Cowper,  Pineapple  and  Bee. 

Forbidden  degrees,  in  law.  See  <J«^ree.— Forbidden 
fruit,  (a)  The  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil  of  which  Adam  and  Eve  partook,  according  to  the 
account  in  Gen.  iii.  (b)  A  large  variety  of  the  common 
orange,  (c)  Figuratively,  unlawful  pleasure  of  any  kind ; 
specifically,  illicit  love.  „    ,  . , , 

forbiddenly  (f 6r-bid'n-li),  adv.    In  a  forbidden 
or  unlawful  manner. 
He  thinks  that  you  have  touch'd  his  qvLoenforbiddenly. 

Shak.fW.  T.,  i.  2. 

forbiddennesst  (f6r-bid'n-nes),  n.    The  state 
of  being  forbidden  or  prohibited. 

These  suggested  such  strange  and  hideous  thoughts,  and 
such  distracting  doubts  of  some  of  the  fundamentals  of 
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Christianity,  that  though  his  looks  did  little  betray  his 
thoughts,  nothing  hat  forbiddenness  of  self  dispatch  hin- 
dered his  acting  it.  Boyle,  Works,  I.  23. 

forbidder  (for-bid'6r),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  forbids. 

other  care  perhaps 
May  have  diverted  from  continual  watch 
Our  great  Forbidder,  safe  with  all  his  spies 
About  him.  Milton,  P.  L.,  ix.  815. 

forbidding  (f6r-bid'ing),  p.  a.     Repelling  ap- 
proach ;  repellent ;  repulsive ;  raising  aversion 
ordislike;  disagreeable:  as,  a. forbidding  aspect; 
forbidding  weather;  forbidding  manners. 
There  was  something,  I  fear,  forbidding  in  my  look. 

Sterne,  Sentimental  Journey,  p.  7. 
Not  all  his  large  estate  in  Derbyshire  could  .  .  .  save 
him  from  having  a  most  forbidding,  disagreeable  coun- 
tenance. Jane  Austen,  Pride  and  Prejudice,  p.  7. 

=Syn.  Unpleasant,  displeasing,  offensive,  odious,  abhor- 
rent, repellent. 

forbiddingly  (f§r-bid'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  forbid- 
ding manner;  repellently. 

forbiddingness  (fOr-bid'ing-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  forbidding;  repulsiveness. 
Miehardson. 

forbid-treet,  ».  [ME.  *  forboden  *re,  forbidden 
tree,  i.  e.,  one  forbidden  to  be  cut  down.]  See 
the  etymology  and  the  extract. 

Concerning  the  Forest  of  Deane,  and  the  timber  there, 
.  .  .  with  the  age  of  many  trees  there  left,  at  a  great  fall 
in  Edward  the  Third's  time,  by  the  name  ol  forbid-trees, 
which  at  this  day  are  called  vorbid  trees. 

Pepys,  Diary,  I.  311. 

f orbischt,  v.  t.  A  Middle  English  form  of  fur- 
bish. 

forbiset,  v.  t.  [ME. ;  <  forbisen,  «.]  Same  as 
forbisen,  2. 

It  nedeth  me  noght  the  longe  to  forbise. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  ii.  1390 

f orbisenti  n.  [ME. ,  also  forUson,  forbysen,  for- 
bysne,  etc.,  <  AS.  forebysen,  an  example,  <  fore, 
fore,  +  bysen,  an  example,  pattern,  parable, 
command,  =  OS.  (in  comp.)  am-busan  =  Goth. 
ana-busns,  a  command.]  1.  An  example;  a 
model ;  a  pattern. 

Holy  cherche  is  honoured  heygliche  thoru^  his  deynge, 
He  is  aforbysene  to  alle  bishopes  and  a  brist  myroure. 
Piers  Plowman  (B),  xv.  655. 

2.  A  parable ;  a  fable. 

"  By  a  forbisene,"  quod  the  frere,  "  I  shal  the  faire  shewe." 
Piers  Plowman  (B),  viii.  29. 

3.  A  proverb.    Ayenbite  of  Inwit. 
forbisent,  v.  t.     [ME.  forbisenen,  forbisne  (also 

ahhT.  forbise);  from  the  noun.]  1.  To  give  as 
an  example. 

Fele  men  hauen  the  tokning  of  this  forbisnede  thing. 

Bestiary,  1.  588. 
2.  To  furnish  with  examples. 
forbitet,  «•  *•     [ME.  forbiten  (=  D.  verbijten  = 
LG.  verMten  =  G.  verbeissen) ;  <  for-^  +  bite,  r.] 
To  bite  to  pieces. 

It  norissheth  nice  sigtes  and  some  tyme  wordes. 
And  wikked  werkes  ther-of  wormes  of  synne, 
Aadforbiteth  the  blosmes  rigt  to  the  bare  leues. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xvi.  35. 

forblackt,  a.  [ME.,  </or-l  +  black.l  Exceed- 
ingly black. 

As  eny  ravenes  f  ether  it  aohaaforblak. 

Chaucer,  Bjiight's  Tale,  1. 1286. 

forbodt,  forbodet,  «.  [ME.  forbod,forbode,  < 
AS.  forbod  (=  D.  verbod  =  MHG.  G-.  verbot  = 
Sw.  forbud  =  Dan.  forbud,  a  forbidding,  prohi- 
bition), < /orfieddam  {yp.  forboden),  forbid:  see 
forbid.^  A  forbidding;  a  command  forbid- 
ding a  thing;  a  prohibition — God's  forbode, 
Lord's  forbode,  used  dliptically  as  an  exclamation,  like 
the  verb  use  God  forbid. 
"  Godys  forbode,"  quath  [his]  fellawe,"  but  ho  forth  passe 
Wil  ho  is  in  purpose  with  vs  to  departen." 

Piers  Plowman's  Crede  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  415. 

Secondly  he  is  beyond  all  reason  or,  God's  forbod,  dis- 
tractedly enaraourd  of  his  own  beautie. 

Nash,  Haue  with  you  to  Saflron-Walden,  sig.  L. 

forbodet,  forbodent.  Obsolete  forms  of  for- 
bidden, past  participle  of  forbid. 

forbore  (f^r-bor').    Preterit  of  forbear^. 

forborne  (f$r-b6rn').  Past  participle  of  for- 
bear^. 

forboughtf.    Past  participle  otforbuy. 

forbreakt  (fSr-brak'),  v.  t.  [ME.  forbreken,  < 
AS.  forbreedn  (pret.  forbrcec,  pp.-  forbrocen), 
break,  break  down,  violate  (=  D.  verbrehen  = 
OHG.  farbrechan,  MHG.  G.  verbrechen),  <  for- 
+  brecan,  break :  see  /or-l  and  breaJc.']  1 .  To 
break  in  pieces ;  destroy. 

Vndiscrete  trauellynge  tunics  the  braynes  in  his  heuede, 
anAforbrekes  the  myghtes  and  the  wittes  of  the  saule  and 
of  the  body.    Hampole,  Prose  Treatises  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  17. 

2.  To  break  through;  interrupt. 
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I  than  ,  .  .  /(yrbrak  the  entencioun  of  hir  that  entend- 
ede  yit  to  seyn  other  thinges. 

Chaucer,  Boethius,  iv.  prose  1. 

forbruiset,  v.  t.  [^ACE.  forbrusen,  forbrosen,  for- 
brisen;  <  /or-i  +  bruise,  ti.]  To  bruise  badly 
or  exceedingly. 

In  a  chayer  men  aboute  hmi  bare 
M/orbrused,  botbe  bak  and  syde. 

Chaucer,  Monk's  Tale,  1.  624. 

forbuyt,  v.  t.  fME.  *forbyen,  forbiggen,  forbug- 
gen;  <  /or-1  +  buy,  v.'\  To  buy  off  f  ransom ;  re- 
deem. 

But  he,  whiche  hyndreth  eiiery  kinde. 
And  for  no  golde  mail  he  forhoughl. 

Bower,  Cont  Aniant.,  ii. 

forty,  foreby  (f§r-bi',  for-bi'),  a^v.  and  prep. 
[The  tana  foreby,  which  is  less  common,  shows 
more  clearly  the  origin  of  the  first  element ;  < 
ME.  forby,forbi,  forbe,  adv.  and  prep.,  by,  past, 
near  (of  LG.  or  Scand.  origin:  D.  voorbij  = 
MLGr.  vorbi,  LG.  vorbi,  vorbi  =  G.  vorbei  =  Dan. 
forbi  =  Sw.  forbi,  past,  by,  over,  at  an  end) ; 
<  for  (equiv.  to/orel),  before,  +  6yi.]  I.  adv. 
If.  By;  past;  near. 

The  child  gan /or&y  for  to  pace. 

Chaucer,  Prioress's  Tale,  1. 117. 

When  he  cam  to  his  lady's  hour  door 
He  stude  a  little /or6ye. 

Broim  Adam  (Child's  Ballads,  IV.  61). 

2.  Beyond;  besides;  over  and  above.  [Scotch.] 

Lang  raayst  thou  teach  .  .  . 

What  pleugh  fits  a  wet  soil,  and  whilk  the  dry ; 

And  mony  a  thousand  usefiil  things /orfiy. 

RamEay,  Poems,  II.  393. 

II.  prep.  If.  By;  past;  near;  hard  by. 
Alle  that  gane /or&i  the  wai.  Ps.  Ixxix.  30  (ME.  version). 
A  little  beyond  .  .  .  the  river  waxeth  sweet,  and  run- 
neth/ore by  the  city  fi'esh  and  pleasant. 

Sir  T.  More,  Utopia  (tr.  by  Robinson),  ii.  2. 

As  when  a  Faulcon  hath,  with  nimble  flight, 
Flowne  at  a  flush  of  Ducks  foreby  the  brooke. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V.  ii.  64. 

2.  Beyond;  besides;  over  and  above.  [Now 
only  Scotch.] 

I  heldefl  ml  hert  to  do,  forbi  al  thinge,  thi  rightwise- 
nesses.  Ps.  cxviii.  112  (ME.  version). 

Forbye  the  ghaist,  the  Green  Eoom  disna  vent  weel  in 
a  high  wind.  Scott,  Antiquary,  xi. 

forcarref, «.  *.  [ME./orfcer«)e»  {-pvet.forkarfifor- 
earf,  pp.  forcorven),  <  AS.  forceorfan  (pret.  for- 
cearf,  pi.  forcurfon,  pp.  forcorfen),  cut  through, 
cut  off  or  away,  cut  down,  <  for-  +  ceorfan,  cut, 
carve :  see /or-1  and  carve^.^  To  cut  through ; 
cut  completely;  cut  off. 

Seven  chains  with  his  swerde 
Our  king /orcar/  amid  ward. 

Richard  Coer  de  Lion,  1. 1825. 

forcat  (for-sa'),  n.  [F.,  <  Pr.  forsat(=  Sp./or- 
zaao  =  Pg.  forgado  =  It.  forzato),  prop.  pp.  (= 
F.  ford)  otforsar  =  Sp.  forzajr  =  Pg.  forgar 
=  It.  forzare  =  F.  forcer,  E.  force :  see  forced, 
».]  In  France,  a  convict  condemned  to  forced 
labor  in  a  prison  or  in  a  penal  colony :  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  olderterm  galerien  (galley-slave), 
under  changed  conditions. 

forcatt,  n.  [<  It.  forcata,  fork,  crotch  (ef .  for- 
cato,  forked),  < /orca,  a  fork:  see/orfc.]  A  rest 
for  a  musket. 

forcauset,  conj.  [Adv.  phr.  for  cause  run  toge- 
ther as  one  word,  as  by  cause,  now  because.^  Be- 
cause ;  for  the  reason  that. 

And  forcause  it  is  so  necessaiy  for  hime,  I  do  not  onelle 
cause  him  to  rede  it  over,  but  also  to  practise  the  preceptes 
of  the  same.  Bahees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  xxii. 

forcei  (fors),  n.  [<  ME.  force,  fors,  <  OF.  force, 
F.  force  =  Pr.  forsa,  forza  =  OSp.  forza,  Sp. 
fuerza  =  Pg.  forga  =  It.  forza,  <  ML.  fortia, 
strength,  force,  <  li.fortis,  OL.  forctis,  strong: 
see  fort.^  1 .  In  general,  strength,  physical  or 
mental,  material  or  spiritual;  active  power; 
vigor;  might. 

O  myhty  lord,  of  power  myhtiest, 
Withoute  whom  al  force  is  f  ebilnesse. 

Lydgate,  Minor  Poems,  p.  247. 
Moses  was  an  hundred  and  twenty  years  old  when  he 
died :  his  eye  was  not  dim,  nor  his  natural /orce  abated. 

Deut.  xxxiv.  7. 
Beauty  loses  its  force,  if  not  accompanied  with  modesty. 
Steele,  Tatler,  Ko.  84. 
It  is  as  if  only  from  the  force  of  habit. 

W.  M.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p.  288. 
What  he  [Dryden]  valued  above  all  things  was  Force, 
though  in  his  haste  he  is  willing  to  make  a  shift  with  its 
counterfeit.  Effect. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  74. 

2.  Power  exerted  against  will  or  consent ;  com- 
pulsory power ;  coercion ;  violence  ;  especially, 
violence  to  person  or  property,  in  law  it  implies 
either  the  exertion  of  physical  power  upon  persons  or 
things,  or  the  exercise  of  constraint  of  the  will  by  display 
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of  physical  menace.  Words  do  not  constitute  force  in  this 
sense,  but  gestuies  may.  Force  is  implied  in  every  case  of 
trespass,  disseizin,  or  rescue. 

To  synge  also,  hi  force  he  was  constreyned. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  66. 
Who  overcomes 
By  force,  hath  overcome  but  half  his  foe. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  649. 
Right  I  have  none,  nor  hast  thou  much  to  plead : 
'Tis  force,  when  done,  must  justify  the  deed. 

Dryden,  Cym.  and  Iph.,  L  621. 
It  seems  I  broke  a  close  with  force  and  arms. 

Tennyson,  Edwin  Morris. 

3.  Moral  power  to  convince  the  mind;  power 
to  act  as  a  motive  or  a  reason ;  convincing  pow- 
er :  as,  the  force  of  an  argument. 

The  examples  of  others  calamity andmisfortunes,  though 
ever  so  manifest  and  apparent,  have  yet  but  little /orce  to 
deter  the  corrupt  nature  of  man  from  pleasures. 

Bacon,  Moral  Fables,  vi.,  Expl. 

4.  Power  to  bind  or  hold,  as  of  a  law,  agree- 
ment, or  contract. 

When  an  absolute  monarch  commandeth  his  subjects 
that  which  seemeth  good  in  his  own  discretion,  hath  not 
his  edict  the  force  of  a  law,  whether  they  approve  or  dis- 
like it?  Booker,  Eccles.  Polity,  L  10. 

A  testament  is  oi  force  after  men  are  dead.    Heb.  ix.  17. 

The  high  duties  which  came  into  force  had  the  effect  of 
diminishing  the  supply  of  brandy. 

S.  Lowell,  Taxes  in  England,  II.  55. 

This  act  had  been  in  force  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

5.  Value;  significance;  meaning;  import:  as, 
I  do  not  see  the  force  of  your  remark. 

Several  who  make  use  of  that  word  [proportion]  do  not 
always  seem  to  understand  very  clearly  the  force  of  the 
term.  Burke,  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  iii.  §  2. 

6t.  Weight ;  matter ;  importance ;  consequence. 
Compare  no  force,  below. 

What /ors  were  it  though  al  the  toun  bihelde  ? 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  ii.  378. 
And  those  occasions,  uncle,  were  ot  force. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  iii.  1. 

7.  A  union  of  individuals  and  means  for  a  com- 
mon purpose ;  a  body  of  persons  prepared  for 
joint  action  of  any  kind ;  especially,  a  military 
organization ;  an  army  or  navy,  or  any  distinct 
military  aggregation :  as,  a  force  of  workmen ; 
a  police /orce;  the  military  and  naval /orces  of 
a  coimtry ;  the  party  rallied  its  forces  for  the 
election. 

He  placed /orceg  in  all  the  fenced  cities  of  Jndah. 

2  Chron.  xvii.  2. 
Macb.  What  soldiers?  ,  .  . 

5erB.  The  English /orce.  Shak.,  Macbeth,  v.  3. 

His  Body  was  not  only  rescued,  but  his  Forces  had  the 

better  of  the  Day.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  vi.  6. 

8.  In  physics :  (a)  Strictly,  the  immediate  cause 
of  a  change  in  the  velocity  or  direction  of  mo- 
tion of  a  body ;  a  component  acceleration,  due 
to  a  special  cause,  paired  with  the  mass  of  the 
moving  body ;  a  directed  or  vector  quantity  of 
the  dimensions  of  a  mass  multiplied  by  an  ac- 
celeration or  rate  of  change  of  a  velocity,  this 
quantity  representing  the  instantaneous  effect 
of  any  definite  cause  affecting  the  motion  of  a 
body.  The  distinct  mechanical  apprehension  of  force  is 
modem.  Archimedes  discovered  the  elements  of  the  the- 
ory of  the  pressures  upon  bodies  at  rest,  but  it  was  not 
until  the  seventeenth  century  that,  by  the  labors  of  math- 
ematicians from  Galileo  to  Newton,  the  general  mode  in 
which  bodies  move  became  sufficiently  understood  to  give 
a  perfectly  definite  meaning  to  the  word,  and  indeed  the 
development  of  the  idea  has  not  yet  ceased.  A  particle 
infinitely  remote  from  others,  so  that  no  special  influ- 
ences would  work  upon  it,  would  retain  a  velocity  con- 
stant in  amount  and  direction.  The  effect  of  any  cause  is 
to  produce  an  alteration  of  velocity ;  and  when  this  hap- 
pens the  cause  is  said  to  exert  force  upon  the  particle. 
The  explanation  of  what  is  meant  by  a  force  is  dependent 
upon  the  mechanical  notion  of  the  composition  of  mo- 
tions, according  to  which,  for  example,  if  a  man  walks  on 
the  deck  of  a  ship,  his  motion  relatively  to  the  sea  is  said 
to  be  compounded  of  his  motion  relatively  to  the  ship  and 
of  the  motion  of  the  ship  relatively  to  the  sea.  In  gen- 
eral terms,  if  a  particle  which  at  any  instant  is  at  any 
point  of  space,  A,  has  a  partial  or  component  motion  which 
at  the  end  of  a  second  would  carry  it  to  a  point  B,  and  at 

the  same  time  has  „ 

another       compo-  ^  ^--^  A 

nent  motion  which 

would  carry  it  in 

the  same  time  to  a 

point  C,  the  result 

of  the  two  motions 

wiU  be  that  it  is 


FarallelogTam  of  Forces. 


carried  to  a  point  D,  such  that  ABCD  is  a  parallelogram,  as 
in  the  figure.  It  necessarily  follows  that  accelerations  of 
velocity  are  compounded  in  a  similar  manner :  namely,  if 
a  particle  is  at  any  instant  under  such  circumstances  that 
according  to  a  law  of  nature  its  velocity  undergoes  the  ac- 
celeration represented  by  the  line  AB,  while  at  the  same 
time,  owing  to  other  circumstances,  it  undergoes  another 
alteration  represented  by  the  line  AC,  these  two  altera- 
tions are  compounded  by  the  same  principle ;  and  if  the 
point  D  completes  the  parallelogram  ABCD,  the  altera- 
tion represented  by  the  diagonal  AD  is  the  result  of  com- 
pounding the  two  other  alterations.  This  is  called  the 
principle  of  the  parailelogram  of  forces.    The  polygon  of 
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forces  is  merely  a  complicated  application  of  the  same 
principle,  according  to  which,  if  the  velocity  of  a  particle 
experiences  several  simultaneous  alterations,  represented 
by  all  the  successive  sides  but  one  of  a  polygon  taken  in  one 
continuous  order,  the  result  is  an  alteration  represented 
by  the  last  side  in  the  direction  of  the  last  point  from  the 
first.  The  operation  of  thus  compounding  several  simul-  ■ 
taneous  changes  of  velocity  is  termed  the  composition  of 
forces,  the  pai'tial  changes  are  termed  cain^ponents  and 
the  result  of  the  operation  the  resultant.  When  a  body  is 
under  the  influence  of  &  force,  it  has  what  is  called  a  ten- 
dency to  motion,  which  Consists  in  its  actually  receiving 
under  all  circumstances,  in  each  unit  of  time,  so  long  £ 
the  force  acts,  a  motion  in  a  definite  dhection  and  of  fixed 
amount,  which  motion  is  compounded  with  the  motion 
already  impressed  upon  the  body,  together  with  the  effects 
of  other /orces  to  which  it  may  be  simultaneously  subject 
Thus,  every  body  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  force  of  gravity,  actually  receives  an  increase 
of  downward  velocity  at  the  rate  of  32  feet  per  second* 
and  if  it  does  not  fall  on  the  whole,  it  is  because  it  is  at 
the  same  time,  in  consequence  of  the  elastic  compression 
of  the  support  upon  which  it  rests,  projected  upward  with 
the  same  increase  of  velocity  per  second.  The  component 
forces  when  due  to  definite  causes  are  also  called  impressed 
forces;  the  resultant  of  all  of  them  is  called  the  effective 
force.  By  the  same  principle,  any  alteration  of  velocity 
may  be  separated  into  several,  and  this  is  called  the  reso- 
lution offerees,  although  no  one  of  the  components  may 
represent  the  total  effect  of  any  definite  cause.  When 
a  velocity  or  alteration  of  velocity  is  thus  resolved  hito 
three  components  at  right  angles  to  one*  another,  each  is 
termed  the  resultant  resolved  in  that  direction.  By  the 
law  of  action  and  reaction,  whenever  a  body  has  its  vdo- 
city  altered  owing  to  any  cause,  some  other  body  has  its 
velocity  altered  in  precisely  the  opposite  direction.  The 
alterations  are  not  of  equal  magnitude,  but  when  each  is 
multiplied  by  a  quantity  which  is  constant  for  each  por- 
tion of  matter  undergoing  an  alteration  of  velocity— this 
constant  being  termed  the  mass  or  amownt  of  matter— 
the  two  products  are  equal.  All  alterations  of  velocity 
take  place  gradually  and  continuously.  The  rate  of  change 
of  velocity,  together  with  its  direction,  coupled  witli  or 
multiplied  by  the  mass  of  the  body  undergoing  the  change 
of  motion,  is  a  force,  properly  so  called,  or  accelerating 
force.  According  to  this,  the  accepted  view  of  the  ma£ 
ter,  force  is  nothing  occult,  but  is  simply  the  productof  a 
mass  by  a  component  acceleration  due  to  a  definite  posi- 
tion relatively  to  another  body  or  to  some  other  circiun- 
stance.  Nevertheless,  many  writers  regard  force  as  an 
occult  something  which  causes  or  explains  the  alterations 
of  the  velocities  of  bodies;  and  no  writei's  who  employ 
the  word  at  aU  altogether  avoid  the  use  of  phrases  which 
seem  to  bear  such  a  meaning.  An  impulsive  force  is  the 
amount  of  a  sudden  finite  change  of  motion  multiphed  by 
the  mass  of  the  moving  body ;  it  is  not  supposed  there 
really  are  any  such  forces,  but  it  is  occasionally  convenient 
to  regard  forces  as  impulsive.  A  force  is  defined  by  its  in- 
tensity or  amount,  its  direction,  its  point  of  appUcation, 
and  the  time  at  which  it  exists.  Thepoint  of  application 
of  a  force  is  the  particle  which  is  immediately  and  directly 
affected  by  it. 

Force,  then,  is  of  two  kinds,  the  stress  of  a  strained  ad- 
joining body,  and  the  attraction  or  repulsion  of  a  distant 
body.  W.  K.  Clifford,  Lectures,  IL  26. 

Loosely — (6)  Any  mechanical  cause  or  ele- 
ment. This  use  of  the  word,  which  dates  from  before 
the  development  of  clear  conceptions  of  dynamics,  is  now 
obsolete  with  physicists  except  in  special  connections. 
Older  writers  speak  of  momentum  and  even  of  inertia  as  a 
force.  Such  expressions,  and  even  the  reference  to  pres- 
sures as /orces  (except  in  the  phrase  centrifugal  force),  are 
now  obsolete.  On  the  other  hand,  accelerations  are  still 
frequently  called  forces.  Energy  is  now  rarely  termed 
force,  except  in  the  phrase  living  force  iyis  viva):  thus,  in 
technical  language,  it  is  no  longer  correct  to  speak  of  the 
force  of  the  waves  or  of  a  cannon-ball,  but  of  their  power 
or  energy.  Special  affections  of  matter  giving  rise  Uifaree, 
such  as  elasticity  and  electrification,  ai'e  frequently  called 
forces,  although  they  are  properly  powers.  Other  phe- 
nomena, such  as  electricity,  light,  etc.,  are  still  loosely 
called /orces  by  some  technical  writers. 

If  we  accept  force  as  the  dynamic  aspect  of  existence, 
the  correlate  of  matter,  we  have  a  firm,  speculative  foun- 
dation for  the  first  law  of  motion,  which  expresses  in  an 
intelligible  formula  both  the  constancy  of  existence  and 
the  varieties  of  its  distribution. 

G.  n.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  IL  v.  §  18. 

9.  Some  influence  or  agency  conceived  of  as 
analogous  to  physical  forces :  as,  vital  forces; 
aoaiaX  forces ;  economic /orces;  developmental 
forces. 

The  bellM  that  the  living  hand  is  a  natural  collector  and 
conveyor  oi  force  has  been  current  in  all  ages  and  is  Dy 
no  means  extinct.  Amer.  Anthropologist,  I.  oS. 

We  witness  with  our  own  eyes  the  action  of  thdse /orces 
which  govern  the  great  migration  of  the  peoples  nownlB- 
torical  in  Europe.  Lowell,  Fireside  Travels,  p.  16- 

10.  In  baiiards,  a  stroke  on  the  cue-ball  some- 
what below  the  center,  causing  it  tp  reeoil  al- 
ter striking  the  object-baU.— 11.  The  upper 
die  in  a  stamping-press.    E.  H.  Knight. 

The  upper  die  was  the  cameo,  technically  the  male-die, 
punch,  or /orce  [in  stamping  sheet-metal).  „„_,.  „„, 
Jour.  Franklin  Inst,  CXXU.  M- 
AblatitlOUB force.  SeeaWaKtioMs.-AcWveforce.  See 
vis  OTM.— Animal  force,  that  force  which  results  froni™ 
muscular  power  of  men,  horses,  and  other  ammals.  a™ 
Of  a  force.  See  moment  of  a  force,  under  m»™™-~,^' 
tesiaa  measure  of  force.  See  Cartesian.-  cajH  _ 
force.  Seeca(a;j/(ic.— Center  of  force.  S|««™*^,i, 
Central  force.  See  central.-  Centrli^al  force,  i^^- 
vis  centrifuga:  a  term  introduced  by  Huygens  »  i»i»- 
The  principle  had  been  vaguely  employed  by  t1«  ^"™". 
astronomer  Aristarchns  to  explain  why  the  moon  does  nu. 
fall  to  the  earth.]  (a)  Properly,  a  quantity  of  the  aunc 
sions  of  a  force,  the  product  of  the  mass  of  a  parou" 
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moving  along  a  curved  path  into  a  component  accelera- 
tive  elongation  of  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  path 
(nid2p  /  dt2),  due  to  the  inertia  of  the  particle ;  inertia  con- 
Bidered  as  the  cause  of  such  acceleration.  If,  while  a 
wheel  is  revolving  uniformly,  a  particle  is  suddenly  re- 
leased from  its  periphery,  this  particle  will  (in  the  absence 
of  forces)  fly  off  on  a  tangent  without  change  of  velocity. 
The  path  of  the  particle,  considered  as  relative  to  the  re- 
volving wheel,  is  an  involute  of  the  circle.  Hence,  at  the  in- 
stant of  release  the  direction  of  the  relative  motion  of  the 
particle  is  radial  to  the  wheel,  and  it  can  be  shown  that, 
while  the  velocity  of  this  motion  would  be  hull  at  that  in- 
stant. Its  acceleration  would  be  equal  to  the  square  of  the 
velocity  of  the  particle  divided  by  the  radius  of  the  wheel. 
It  is  simplest  to  say  that  this  accelerative  elongation  of 
the  radius  vector  always  takes  place,  and  that  if,  notwith. 
standing,  the  particle  does  not  leave  the  wheel,  it  is  be- 
cause the  centrifugal  acceleration  due  to  inertia  is  pre- 
cisely balanced  by  a  centripetal  acceleration  due  to  the 
forces  which  hold  the  particle  in  place.  But  the  centrif- 
ugal force  does  nyt  at  all  depend  upon  the  principle  of 
action  and  reaction.  If  a  particle  moves  upon  any  curved 
path  whatever,  any  InilniteBimal  part  of  this  path  is  oscu- 
lated by  a  circle,  and  inertia  will  produce  the  same  accel- 
erative elongation  of  the  radius  vector  from  the  center  of 
thiS'Circle  as  before ;  and  this  radius  vector  is  the  radius 
of  curvature  of  the  path.  As  thus  defined,  the  centrif- 
ugal force  is  not  a  true  force,  since  it  results  from  the 
resolution  of  the  motion  into  a  radial  and  a  circular 
part,  while  the  principle  of  the  parallelogram  of  forces 
hee  def.  8  (a))  forbids  such  a  resolution  of  forces  proper. 
Thus,  if  a  particle  moves  in  a  circular  orbit  about  an  at- 
tracting center,  since  the  radius  of  curvature  is  constant, 
the  centrifugal  force  must  be  balanced  by  a  precisely  equal 
and  opposite  attracting  force.  But  a  body  which  was 
really  subjected  to  two  equal  and  opposite  forces  would 
move  as  if  subjected  to  none  —  that  is,  not  in  a  circle,  but 
in  a  straight  line.  The  fact  is  that  the  only  influences  to 
which  the  body  is  subjected  are  I,  its  inertia,  and  A,  the 
attraction— that  is,  I  +  A.  The  centrifugal  force  is  equal 
to  —A,  and  balances  the  attraction,  but  it  is  a  part  of  the 
inertia,  the  remainder  of  which  is  I  -1-  A.  (fi)  In  an  er- 
roneous use,  a  repulsive  force  causing  a  revolving  body 
to  fly  away  from  the  "center  of  revolution.  Writers  on 
attractions  sometimes  so  use  the  word,  (c)  A  fictitious 
force  repelling  every  particle  of  the  earth  from  the  axis 
by  an  amount  equal  to  the  centrifugal  force  in  sense  (a). 
With  this  hypothesis,  and  supposing  the  earth  not  to  ro- 
tate, the  statical  effects  are  the  same  as  in  the  actual  case ; 
butthedynamicaleffectsaredifferent.  (d)^  Asusedbymany 
high  authorities,  the  reaction  of  a  moving  body  against 
tlie  force  which  makes  it  move  in  a  curved  path.  In  this 
sense  it  is  a  real  force.  It  does  not,  however,  act  upon 
the  moving  body,  but  upon  the  defiecting  body ;  and,  far 
from  giving  the  former  a  tendency  to  fly  away  from  the 
center,  it  is  but  an  aspect  of  that  stress  which  holds  it  to 
the  curved  trajectory.  The  centrifugal  force  in  sense  (a) 
may  be  regarded  as  that  in  sense  (d)  transferred  from 
the  deflecting  to  the  deflected  bodies.  [These  differences 
of  meaning  explain  the  apparently  conflicting  views  of 
writers.] 

When  I  was  about  nine  years  old  I  was  taken  to  hear  a 
course  of  lectures,  given  by  an  itinerant  lecturer  In  a 
country  town,  to  get  as  much  as  I  could  of  the  second 
half  of  a  good,  sound,  philosophical  omniscience.  .  .  . 
*'  You  have  heard  what  I  have  said  of  the  wonderful  cen- 
tripetal force,  by  which  Divine  Wisdom  has  retained  the 
planets  in  their  orbits  round  the  Sun.  But,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  it  must  be  clear  to  you  that  if  there  were  no 
other  force  in  action,  this  centripetal  force  would  draw 
our  earth  and  the  other  planets  into  the  Sun,  and  univer- 
sal ruin  would  ensue.  To  prevent  such  a  catastrophe, 
the  same  wisdom  has  impHnted  a  centrifugal  force  of  the 
same  amount,  and  directly  opposite,"  &c.  I  had  never 
heard  of  Alfonso  X.  of  Castile,  but  1  ventured  to  think 
that  if  Divine  Wisdom  had  just  let  the  planets  alone  it 
would  come  to  the  same  thing,  with  squal  and  opposite 
troubles  saved.    De  Morgan,,  Budget  of  Paradoxes,  p.  431. 

Deviating  force  and  centrifugal  force  are  but  two  differ- 
ent names  for  the  same  force,  applied  to  it  according  as 
its  action  on  the  revolving  body  or  on  the  guiding  body  is 
under  consideration.  BanJcine,  Applied  Mechanics,  §  538. 

The  student  cannot  be  too  early  warned  of  the  danger- 
ous error  into  which  so  many  have  fallen,  who  have  sup- 
posed that  a  mass  has  a  tendency  to  fly  outwards  from  a 
centre  about  which  it  is  revolving,  and  therefore  exerts  a 
centrifugal  force  which  requires  to  be  balanced  by  a  cen- 
tripetal force.  Tait,  Bncyc.  Brit. ,  XV.  682. 

Although  the  earth  is  really  revolving  about  its  axis, 
so  that  all  problems  relating  to  the  relative  equilibrium 
of  the  earth  itself  and  the  bodies  on  its  surface  are  really 
dynamical  problems,  we  know  that  they  may  be  treated 
statically  by  introducing.  In  addition  to  the  attraction, 
that  fictitious  force  which  we  call  the  centrifugal  force. 
Stokes,  On  Attractions,  §  1. 

Centllpetal  force,  a  force  which  draws  a  body  toward  a 
center.— Chemical  force.  See  cAerreicoJ.— Coercive  or 
coercltlve  force.  See  coerci»e.— Complex  of  forces, 
component  of  a  force,  congruency  of  forces,  etc.  See 
eomplex,  component,  etc.—  Composition  of  forces.  See 
comjiosition,  and  def.  8  (a),  above.— Compound  force, 
Inlaw,  unlawful  violence  attended  by  another  crime :  dis- 
tinguished from  simple  force.—  Conservation  of  force. 
See  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy  or  of  force,  under 
ene'OT.  —  Conservative  force,  an  attraction  or  repul- 
sioa  depending  upon  the  relative  position  of  the  pair  of 
bodies  concerned.  AU  fundamental  forces  are  believed  to 
be  conservative  or  fixed.  Whatever  motion  takes  place  un- 
der the  influence  of  conservative  forces  alone  might  take 
place  under  the  same  forces  in  precisely  the  reverse  order, 
the  velocities  being  the  same,  but  opposite  in  direction. 
A  determinate  order  among  phenomena  is  therefore  never 
due  to  the  action  of  forces,  but  is  a  result  of  probabili- 
ties.—Corpuscular  force,  a  force  which,  like  cohesion 
and  adhesion,  acts  between  the  molecules  of  a  body  or 
of  diilerent  bodies;  molecular  force.— Correlation  of 
energies  or  of  forces.  See  enerprj;. -^Decomposition 
of  forces.  Same  as  resolution  of  /orccs.— Deflective 
forces.  See  deflective. — Deviating  force  or  tangential 
force,  a  force  acting  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  that 
of  the  motion  of  the  body,  and  producing  a  curvature  of 
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its  path.— Diffusion  of  force.  See  dt^tmon.— Distrib- 
-**:  K*!®' '"  "iscA.,  a  force  which  is  not  appUed  at  a 
point,  but  IS  spread  over  a  surface  or  disseminated  through 
a  solid.  All  real  forces  are  distributed.— Electromotive 
force.  Seeefec«romo(TOe.—EoiuUlbrlum  of  forces.  See 
equilibrium,  1.— Equivalence  of  force.  See  equiva- 
lence.—Bxxeroal  forces,  those  forces  which  act  upon 
masses  of  matter  at  sensible  distances,  as  gravitation. 
— Fine  forcet.  See^7ic2,i6.— Fixed  force.  See  fixed. 
—Force  BUI,  in  U.  S.  hist. :  (a)  A  bill  to  enforce  the 
tariff,  introduced  into  Congress  at  the  time  of  the  nullifi- 
cation excitement  in  18S3.  It  became  a  law  March  2d,  1833. 
(6)  A  bill  for  the  protection  of  political  and  civil  rights  in 
theSouth.  It.becamealawMay31st,1870.  (c)  A  bill  similar 
to  (b),  but  of  still  more  stringent  character,  enacted  April 
20th,  1871. — Force  of  detruslon.  See  detrusion.— Force 
Of  inertia.  See  m,omentum.—ia  great  force,  exceed- 
ingly vivacious  or  energetic;  in  effective  condition :  gener- 
ally applied  to  powers  of  conversation  or  oratory :  as,  he 
was  in  great  force  at  the  dinner  or  the  meeting  last  night. 
[Colloq.]— Internal  forces,  forces  which  act  only  on 
the  constituent  particles  of  matter,  and  at  insensible  dis- 
tances, as  cohesion. — Une  of  force.  See  equipotential 
surface,  under  equipotential.— JAving  force.  See  vis 
TOia.- Magne-crystalllC  force.  See  magne-crystattic.— 
Inolar  force,  a  force  producing  motions  in  large  masses 
of  matter. —  Molecular  force,  a  force  acting  between 
molecules,  but  insensible  at  sensible  distances.— Moment 
Of  a  force.  See  rtwment. — Moral  force,  the  power  of 
acting  on  the  reason  in  judging  and  determining.— Mo- 
tive power  or  force.  See  motive,  a.— Moving  force. 
See  mo»7iere*Km.— No  forcet,  no  matter;  no  consequence. 
See  def.  6,  above,  and  to  make  no  force,  below. 

No  fors,  quod  he,  tellith  me  al  youre  greet. 

Chauffer,  Summoner's  Tale,  1.  489. 

"No  force,"  quod  Merlin,  "he  shall  do  right  wele ;  but 

take  a  spere,  and  folowe  after,  ye  and  youre  brother  and 

Vlfln."  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  221. 

Non-conservative  forces,  forces  which  depend  upon 
the  velocities  of  the  bodies  between  which  they  act.  Such 
forces  are  alone  capable  of  setting  up  rotations.  Friction 
and  viscosity  are  examples  of  such  forces,  and  these  are 
explained  by  physicists  as  the  result  of  chance  encounters, 
etc.,  among  almost  innumerable  molecules.  Other  effects 
of  this  sort  are  the  conduction  of  heat,  the  dissipation  of 
energy,  the  development  of  living  forms,  etc. —  0(Uc  force, 
odyllc  force.  See  ad. —  Of  forcet,  of  necessity ;  neces- 
sarily ;  unavoidably ;  perforce. 

Good  reasons  must,  of  force,  give  place  to  better. 

Shah.,  J.  C,  Iv.  3. 
This  prince,  of  force,  must  be  belov'd  of  Heaven, 
Whom  Heaven  hath  thus  preserv'd. 

Fletcher  {and  others).  Bloody  Brother,  iii.  1. 

Farallelogram  of  forces.  See  def.  8  (a).— Physical- 
force  men.  See  Cftar«is«.— Eeciprocatlng  force,  a 
force  which  acts  alternately  with  and  against  the  motion 
of  the  body,  as  gravity  does  upon  an  oscillating  pendu- 
lum.—Besolution  of  forces.  See  def.  8  (a).— Simple 
force,  in  law,  unlawful  violence  attended  by  no  other 
crime:  distinguished  from  compound  force. — Tangen- 
tial force.  See  deviating  force. — Thermo-electric  or 
thermo-electromotlve  force.  See  thermo-electric. — 
To  be  in  force  (mint.),  to  be  prepared  for  action  with  a 
large  or  full  force. 

The  enemy  was  in  force  at  Corinth,  the  junction  of  the 
two  most  important  railroads  in  the  Mississippi  valley. 

U.  S.  Grant,  Personal  Memoirs,  I.  330. 
To  bunt  at  forcet.  See  hunt.— To  make,  do,  or  give 
no  forcet,  to  care  not ;  consider  of  no  importance.  See 
no  force,  aoove. 

When  thei  here  speke  of  the  grete  light  and  bllsse  of 
heven,  thei  make  no  force.  Gesta  Romanarwm,  p.  14. 

To  my  bettre  did  no  reverence. 
Of  my  sovereyns  gafnofors  at  al. 

Quoted  in  Bdbees  Book  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  xliii. 

Triangle  of  forces.  See  trioKS'ie.— Tube  offeree.  See 
*M6e.— Unit  of  force.  See  imm*.  =Syn.  Strength,  etc. 
(see  power);  efficacy,  efficiency,  potency,  cogency,  vir- 
tue ;  Force,  Compulsion,  Coercion,  Constraint,  Restraint. 
Among  these /orce  is  the  most  general.  Compulsion  and 
coercion  are  generally  more  active,  pushing  one  onward ; 
constraint  and  restraint  less  active,  the  last  being  simply 
a  holding  back.  The  first  three  could  be  applied  to  a  per- 
son's treatment  of  himself  only  by  a  lively  figure ;  co«- 
straint  and  restraint  express  equally  self-control  and  con- 
trol of  others.  Constraint  upon  one's  self  is  much  harder 
than  restraint. 

By  force  they  could  not  introduce  these  gods ; 

For  ten  to  one  in  former  days  was  odds. 

Dryden,  Abs.  and  Achit.,  i.  122. 

Give  you  a  reason  on  compiUsion !  If  reasons  were  as 
plenty  as  blackberries,  I  would  give  no  man  a  reason 
upon  compulsion.  Shah.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  ii.  4. 

Congress  had  neglected  to  provide  measures  and  means 
for  coercion  [in  dealing  with  the  seceding  States].  The 
conservative  sentiment  of  the  country  protested  loudly 
against  everything  but  concession.  „„„„ 

The  Century,  XXXV.  614. 

Bitter  constraint,  and  sad  occasion  dear. 
Compels  me  to  disturb  your  season  due. 

Milton,  Iiycidas,  1.  6. 
Certain  complex  restraints  on  excesses  of  altruism  ex- 
ist, which,  in  another  way,  force  back  the  individual  upon 
a  normal  egoism.  H.  Spencer,  Data  of  Ethics,  §  96. 

forcei  (fors),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  forced,  ppr.  for- 
cing. [<  MB.  forcen,  forsen  (=  D.  forceren  =  G. 
fordren  =  Dan.  forcere  =  Sw.foreera),  <  OF. 
forcer,  forcier,  F.  forcer  =  Pr.  forsar  =  Sp. 
forzar  =  Pg.  forgar  =  It.  forzare,  <  ML.  forU- 
are,  foroe^  fortify,  <  fortia,  force,  strength,  etc. : 
see /orcei,  ».]  I.  trans.  1.  To  act  effectively 
upon  by  force,  physical,  mental,  or  moral,  in 
any  manner;  impel  by  force;  compel;  con- 
strain. 
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A  smalle  sparke  kyndles  a  great  fyre  if  it  be  farste  to 
burne.  Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  94. 

I'll  undertake  to  land  them  on  our  coast. 
And  force  the  tyrant  from  his  seat  by  war, 

Shak.,  3  Hen.  VI.,  iii.  3. 
I  have  been  told  that  one  hundred  and  sixty  minnows 
have  been  found  in  a  Trout's  belly ;  either  the  Trout  had 
devoured  so  many,  or  the  miller  that  gave  it  a  friend  of 
mine  had  forced  them  down  his  throat  after  he  had  taken 
him.  /.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  96. 

Like  a  bow  long  forc'd  into  a  curve, 
The  mind,  releas'd  from  too  constrain'd  a  nerve. 
Flew  to  its  first  position  with  a  spring. 

Cowper,  Table-Talk,  1.  622. 

3.  To  overcome  or  overthrow  by  force;  accom- 
plish one's  purpose  upon  or  in  regard  to  by  force 
or  compulsion ;  compel  to  succumb,  give  way, 
or  yield. 
Will  he  force  the  queen  also  before  me  in  the  house? 

Esther  vii.  8. 

Then  they  flatter'd  him  and  made  him  do  ill  things ;  now 
they  would /orce  him  against  his  Conscience. 

•Selden,  Table-Talk,  p.  C3. 
I  should  have  forced  thee  soon  with  other  arms. 

Milton,  S.  A.,  1. 1096. 
When  wine  has  given  indecent  language  birth, 
And  forced  the  floodgates  of  licentious  mii'th. 

Cowper,  Conversation,  I.  264, 
Storae  forced  the  breach,  others  scaled  the  ramparts. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  10. 

3.  To  effect  by  effort  or  a  special  or  unusual 
application  of  force;  bring  about  or  promote 
by  some  artificial  means :  as,  to  force  the  pas- 
sage of  a  river  against  an  enemy;  to  force  a 
jest. 

If  you  bow  low,  may  be  he'll  touch  the  bonnet, 
Or  fling  &  forc'd  smile  at  you  for  a  favour. 

Fletcher  {and  another).  Queen  of  Corinth,  ii.  4. 
Some  twenty  times  a  day,  nay,  not  so  little. 
Do  X  force  errands,  frame  ways  and  excuses. 
To  come  into' her  sight. 

MiddXeton,  Changeling,  ii.  1. 

A  successful  speculator  or  a  ''merchant  prince"  may 
force  his  way  into  good  society  in  England ;  he  may  be 
presented  at  court,  and  flourish  at  court-balls. 

W.  H.  Russell,  Diary  in  India,  II.  162. 

4.  To  cause  to  grow,  develop,  or  mature  undei 
unnaturally  stimulating  or  favorable  condi- 
tions. Specifically^  (a)  To  hasten  or  enlarge  the  growth 
of,  as  flowers,  fruits,  efjc.,  by  means  of  artificial  heat  and 
shelter,  as  in  hothouses  or  hotbeds,  (b)  To  flue,  as  wine, 
by  a  short  process  or  in  a  short  time,  (c)  In  general,  to 
subject  to  unnatural  stimulation  or  pressure,  in  order  to 
accomplish  a  desired  result  before  the  usual  or  natural 
time,  as  In  training  the  young. 

5.  To  impose  or  impress  by  force ;  compel  the 
aooeptanoe  or  endurance  of:  with  on  or  upon: 
as,  to  force  one's  company  or  views  on  another ; 
to  force  conviction  on  the  mind. — 6t.  To  fur- 
nish with  a  force ;  man ;  garrison. 

Were  they  not  forc'd  with  those  that  should  be  ours. 
We  might  have  met  them  dareful,  beard  to  beard. 
And  beat  them  backward  home.    Shak.,  Macbeth,  v.  5. 

7t.  To  put  in  force;  make  binding;  enforce. — 
8.  In  card-playmg ;  (a)  In  whist,  to  compel  (a 
player)  to  trump  a  trick  by  leading  a  card  of  a 
suit  of  which  he  has  none,  which  trick  other- 
wise would  be  taken  by  an  opponent:  as,  to 
force  one's  partner.  (6)  To  compel  (a  person) 
to  play  so  as  to  make  known  the  strength  of  his 
hand. — 9t.  To  attach  force  or  importance  to; 
have  regard  to ;  care  for. 

I  force  not  PhUautus  his  fury,  so  I  may  haue  Euphues  his 
friendship.  Lyly,  Euphues,  Anat.  of  Wit,  p.  81. 

For  me,  1  force  not  argument  a  straw, 
Since  that  my  case  is  past  the  help  of  law. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  1.  1021. 
Forced  heir,  in  law :  {a)  An  heir  In  whose  favor  the  law 
provides  that  a  part  at  least  of  the  inheritance  shall  not 
be  devised  away  frbm  him.  (&)  In  Rom.  law,  one  obliged 
to  accept  a  succession,  however  involved  the  estate  might 
be. — Forced  march,  sale,  etc.  See  the  nouns. — To  force 
one's  hand,  (a)  In  card-playing,  same  as  8  (6).  Hence 
— (6)  To  compel  one  to  disclose  his  intentions,  plans,  or 
resources. 

The  potato  famine  in  Ireland  precipitated  a  crisis,  forced 
Peel's  hand,  and  compelled  him  to  open  the  ports,  which, 
once  open,  could  not,  it  was  clear,  again  be  closed. 

S.  Dowell,  Taxes  in  England,  IV.  13. 

=Syn.  1  and  2.  To  oblige,  necessitate,  coerce. 

Il.t  intrans.  1.  To  use  force  or  violence; 
make  violent  effort ;  strive ;  endeavor. 

Forcing  with  gyfts  to  winne  his  wanton  heart. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  April. 

Howbeit,  in  the  ende,  perceiving  those  men  did  more 
fiercely /orce  to  gette  up  the  lull. 

North,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  327. 

2.  To  be  of  force  or  importance ;  be  of  signifi- 
cance or  consequence. 

It  little /orcef  A  how  long-  a  man  Hue,  but  how  wel  and 
vertuously.  J.  Udall,  On  Mark  v. 

3.  To  care;  hesitate;  scruple. 

Your  oath  once  broke,  you /orce  not  to  forswear. 

Shak.,  L.  D.  L.,  v.  2. 
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Xforet  not  of  such  fooleries  [omens],  but  if  I  have  any 
skill  in  South-saying  (as  in  sooth  I  have  none),  it  doth 
prognosticate  that  I  shall  change  copie  from  a  Duke  to  a 
K.ing.  Caind&n,  Remains,  Wise  Speeches. 

force^  (fors),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  forced,  ppr. 
forcing.  [<  ME.  forcen,  forsen;  a  corruption 
of /arcel,  v.  t.,  by  confusion  ■with,  forced,  v.  t.] 
To  stuff;  farce. 

Fors  hit  with  powder  of  canel  or  good  gynger. 

Liber  Cure  Cocorum,  p.  31. 
To  what  form,  but  that  he  is,  should  wit  larded  with 
malice,  and  malice /orc€({  with  wit,  turn  him? 

Shak.,T.  andC,  V.  1. 

force^  (fors),  n.  [E.  dial.,  also  written  forse, 
fors,  foss;  <  Icel.  fors,  mod,  foss,  a  waterfall, 
also  a  brook,  stream,  =  Sw.  fors,  a  torrent,  = 
Dan.  fos,  a  waterfall ;  hence  Icel.  forsa,  stream 
in  torrents,  =  Sw.  forsa,  gusb,  rush,  =  Dan. 
/osse,  stream  in  torrents,  foam,  boil.]  A  water- 
fall.    [North.  Eng.] 

After  dinner  I  went  along  the  Milthrope  turnpike  four 
miles  to  see  the  falls  or  force  of  the  river  Kent. 

Gh-ay,  To  Dr.  Wharton,  Oct.  9, 1769. 

force*  (fors),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  -pT^.  forced,  ppr.  for- 
cing. [<  ME.  *forcen,foorcyn,  <  AF.  forcer,  cUp, 
shear,  <  OF.  forces,  F.  forces,  shears,  =  Ft.  force, 
forsa  =  It.  force,  forbicia,  forbice,  forbid,  <  L. 
forpices,  pi.  of  forpex,  tongs,  a  confused  form, 
mixing /or/ex,  scissors,  and /wcejjs,  tongs:  see 
forceps  and/or/ea;.]  1.  To  clip  or  shear,  as  the 
beard  or  wool.  In  particular — 2.  To  clip  off 
the  upper  and  more  hairy  part  of  (wool),  for  ex- 
port :  a  practice  forbidden  by  stat.  8  Henry  VI., 
c.  20. 

forceable  (for'sa-bl),  a.  i<  forced  +  -able.  Cf. 
forcible.^  That  may  be  forced;  amenable  to 
force. 

Since  in  humane  lawes  there  be  more  things  arbitrable 
than  forceable^  he  [Trajan]  should  advise  his  Judges  to 
approach  more  unto  reason  than  opinion. 

Letters  of  Sir  Antonie  qf  Guerrara  (trans.  1577),  p.  20. 

forced  (forst),  p.  a.  (Tp.  otforce\  v.^  1.  Ef- 
fected by  an  unusual  application  of  force  or 
effort. 

He  travelled  by  forced  journeys,  frequently  changing  hia 
jaded  horses.  Irving,  Granada,  p.  50. 

If  there  were  no  other  phenomena  of  will  than  those  of 
forced  attention,  it  would  be  necessary  to  admit  the  prob- 
ability that  all  the  mental  activities  are  purely  mechan- 
ical and  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  action  of  the  ner- 
vous system  under  the  exciting  influences  of  stimuli. 

6.  T.  Ladd,  Physiol.  Psychology,  p.  689. 

2.  Overstrained;  unnatural;  affected;  artifi- 
cial. 

Whether  or  no  the  city  of  Clazomene  might  extend 
across  any  part  of  the  high  ground,  so  as  that  an  island 
or  two  in  that  bay  might  be  said  to  lie  opposite  to  it,  is 
very  uncertain,  and  rather  too  forced  an  interpretation  of 
Strabo.  Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  ii.  41. 

The  joy  assumed,  while  sorrow  dimm'd  the  eyes, 
The  forced  sad  smiles  that  follow'd  sudden  sighs. 

Crabie,  Works,  I.  49. 

force-diagram  (fors'di'a-gram);  n.  See  dia- 
gram. 

forcedly  (f  6r'sed-li),  adv.  In  a  forced  manner ; 
violently;  constrainedly;  unnaturally.  T.Bur- 
net.   [Bare.] 

forcedness  (f  or'sed-nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
forced.     WortMngton. 

forceful  (fors'ful),  a.  [<  force  + -ful.'\  1.  Pos- 
sessing force ;  forcible ;  expressing  or  repre- 
senting with  force. 

There  is  a  sea-piece  of  Kuysdael'a  in  the  Louvre,  which, 
though  nothing  very  remarkable  in  any  quality  of  art,  is 
at  least /orc^iii,  agreeable,  and,  as  far  as  it  goes,  natural. 
RusHn,  Modern  Painters,  II.  v.  §  21. 
The  Taov&  forcefvZ  the  current,  the  more  sharp  the  rip- 
ple from  any  alien  substance  interposed. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  193. 

2.  Impelled  by  violence;  driven  with  force; 
acting  with  power ;  violent ;  impetuous. 
Against  the  steed  he  threw 
His /orce/uZ  spear.  Dryden,  ^neid,  ii.  65. 

Why,  what  need  we 
Commune  with  you  of  this?  but  rather  follow 
Our forcefuZ  instigation?  Shak.,  W.  T.,  ii.  1. 

forcefully  (fors'fiil-i),  adv.  In  a  forceful  or 
violent  manner ;  violently ;  impetuously. 

Not  &o  forcefully  as  half  a  generation  ago,  perhaps,  but 
stVlforcifxiUy.    S.  L.  Clemens,  Life  on  Mississippi,  p.  467. 

forcefulness  (fors'ful-nes),  n.  The  character 
of  being  forceful. 

Its  forcefulness  and  wildness  stand  in  antithesis  to  the 
spirit  of  great  beauty  and  culture. 

The  Academy,  May  3, 1888,  p.  155. 

force-function  (f6rs'fungk"shon),  n.  In  math., 
a  function  expressing  work  in  terms  of  position. 
It  is  commonly  written  S/(Xdx-l- Ydy-)-Zdz),  where  X, 
Y,  and  Z  are  the  rectangular  components  of  the  impressed 
force,  and  x,  y,  and  z  those  of  the  position,  and  where  the 
sign  of  summation  refers  to  the  different  particles.  Gravi- 
tation and  all  the  primordial  forces  of  nature  have  force. 
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functions,  but  viscosity  and  other  forces  which  are  merely 
phenomena  derived  from  the  action  of  chance  upon  in- 
numerable molecules  have  none, 
forceless  (fors'les),  a.    [< forced  + -less.'\    Hav- 
ing little  or  no  force ;  feeble ;  impotent. 

The  tiranous  bishops  are  ejected,  their  courts  dissolved, 
their  cannons /orce^ess,  their  servise  casheired,  their  cere- 
monies uselesse  and  despised. 

Bradford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  7. 

forcelett  (fors'let),  n.  [<  ME.  forcelette,  <  ML. 
foreelletum,  forciletunijaiaooTa.  dim.  forms,  after 
OP.,  of  ML.  fortis,  OE.  force,  a  stronghold,  a 
fort,  fortification,  a  particular  use  of  Mh.fortia, 
force,  strength :  see  forced,  and  of.  the  equiv. 
fort,  fortress,  fortalice,  etc.]  A  small  fort;  a 
blockhouse. 

In  Egypt  there  ben  but  f  ewe  Forcelettes  or  Castelles,  be 
cause  that  the  Contree  is  so  strong  of  him  self. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  47. 

forcelyt  (fors'li),  a.  [ME.  forseTy ;  <  forced  + 
-%!.]    Strong;  powerful. 

The  flfte  was  a  faire  mane  thane  fele  of  thies  other, 
Aforsely  mane  and  a  ferse  with  fomand  lippis. 

Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  74.    (JBalliwell.) 

forcemeat  (fors'met),  n.  [For  farce  meat  or 
farced  meat:  see  forced  tor  farcei-,  and  meat.'] 
in  cookery,  meat  chopped  fine  and  seasoned, 
either  served  up  alone  or  used  as  stuffing; 
farced  meat. 

forcementt  (fors'ment),  n.  [</orcei  +  -ment.'] 
The  act  of  forcing ;"  violence. 

We  sought  no  kingdom,  we  desir'd  no  crown: 
It  was  imposed  upon  us  by  constraint, 
Like  golden  fruit  hung  on  a  barren  tree ; 
And  will  you  count  such  forcement  treachery? 

Webster  and  Dekker,  Sir  Thomas  Wyat. 

forcen^  (for-se-na'),  a.  [Heraldic  P.]  In  her., 
rearing  on  its  hind  legs :  said  of  a  horse.  Also 
frighted. 

force-piece  (fors'pes),  n.  In  mining,  a  piece  of 
timber  placed  in  a  level  shaft  to  keep  the  groimd 
open. 

forceps  (fSr'seps),  n.  [<  L.  forceps,  a  pair  of 
tongs,  pincers,  forceps,  appar.  lit.  something 
by  which  to  grasp  hot  things,  <  for-  (?)  in  for- 
mus,  warm,  fornax,  a  furnace,  etc.,  +  capere, 
take:  see  copfce,  etc.]  1.  An  instrument,  such 
as  pincers  or  tongs,  used  for  seizing,  holding, 
or  moving  objects  which  it  would  be  imprac- 
ticable to  manipulate  with  the  fingers.  Such  in- 
struments are  used  by  watchmakers  and  jewelers  in  deli- 
date  manipulations ;  by  dentists  for  the  forcible  extrac- 
tion of  teeth ;  by  accoucheurs  for  grasping  and  steadying 
the  head  of  the  fetus  in  delivery,  or  for  extracting  the 
fetus ;  by  surgeons  for  grasping  and  holding  parts  in  dis- 
section, for  taking  up  an  artery,  etc.;  and  in  blowpipe 
analysis  (and  then  platinum -pointed)  to  hold  the  fragment 
of  the  mineral  whose  fusibility,  etc.,  is  being  tested. 
2.  In  zool.  and  anat.,  some  part  or  process  of 
the  body  like  a  forceps;  any  forcipate  organ. 
Specifically— (a)  In  anat.,  the  fibers  passing  backward  on 
each  side  from  the  splenium  of  the  corpus  callosum  to  the 
posterior  and  upper  part  of  the  occipital  lobes,  (h)  In  en- 
tom.,  a  pair  of  movable  horny  appendages,  curved  or  bent 
inward  like  forceps,  found  on  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen 
of  many  insects.  In  the  earwigs  they  are  often  very  long, 
and  are  used  in  tucking  the  delicate  folding  wings  under 
the  short  tegmina,  and  also  as  weapons  of  defense.  (See 
cut  under  earwig.)  In  most  other  groups  they  are  found 
only  in  the  males,  and  serve  for  seizing  and  retaining 
the  females.— Alveolar,  anal,  bicuspid,  bulldog,  etc., 
forceps.  See  the  qualifying  words.— Cataract  forceps, 
an  instrument  resembling  the  dissecting  forceps,  but  much 
finer,  used  in  operating  for  cataract. — Dilating  forceps, 
a  surgical  forceps  used  to  dilate  a  passage  or  meatus. — 
Dissecting  or  ligature  forceps,  a  forceps  used  in  dis- 
secting, to  lay  hold  of  delicate  parts.— Fulcrum  forceps, 
an  instrument  used  by  dentists,  consisting  of  a  forceps  in 
which  one  beak  is  furnished  with  a  hinged  metal  plate, 
padded  with  india-rubber,  which  rests  against  the  gum, 
while  the  other  beak  has  the  usual  tooth  or  gouge  shape. 
—Polypus  forceps.    See  polypus. 

forceps-candlestick  (f6r'seps-kan"dl-stik),  n. 
Same  as  clip-candlestick. 

forceps-tail  (f  6r'seps-tal),  n.  A  book-name  of 
an  earwig ;  any  insect  of  the  family  Forficulidm  : 
so  called  from  the  anal  forceps. 

force-pump  (f  ors'pump),  n.  A  pump,  of  widely 
varying  types,  which  delivers  a  liquid  under 
pressure,  so  as  to  eject  it  forcibly:  distin- 
guished from  a  lift-pump,  in  which  the  liquid 
is  simply  lifted  and  runs  out  of  the  spout.  Also 
eaUed  forcing-pump.     Seepwmpi. 

forcer!  (for'ser),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
forces,  drives,  compels,  or  constrains. 

How  much  bloodshed  have  the  forcers  of  conscience  to 
answer  for !  Milton,  Civil  Power. 

Specifically — (a)  In  mech.,  a  solid  piston  applied  to  a  pump 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  constant  stream,  or  of  raising 
water  to  a  greater  height  than  it  can  be  raised  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere.  See  ^umpl.  (!>)  In  Cornish  min- 
ing, a  small  pump  worked  by  hand,  used  in  sinking  small 
simples  or  pits. 

forcer^t, «.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  eorruptly/oser, 
fosar;  <  ME.  forcer,  forser,  f order,  <  OP.  for- 
mer, forchier,  forgier,  forjier,  fourgier  =  It.  for- 


forcipal 

ziero,  foreiere  (ML.  reflex  forsarius),  a  chest 
casket;  perhaps  Ut.  'a  strong-box,'  ult.  <  l! 
fortis,  strong  (see/orcei,  «.);  or  otherwise  ult! 
(likeforge^)  <  L. /aftnco,  a  workshop, /oJncari, 
frame,  build,  make:  see /or^el.  Ct.forcet.]  A. 
chest ;  a  coffer. 

And  in  b\ir forcer  sche  can  hym  keste. 
That  same  God  that  Judas  solde. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  46.    (SallimU.) 
i  have  a  girdil  in  my  forcere. 

MS.  Douce  176,  p.  67.    (BaUiwell.) 
forcett,  n.    [Early  mod.  E.  also  forset,  forsette ; 
var.  (with  dim.  -et)  of  forcer'^,  q.  v.]    Same  as 
forcer^.    Florio. 

forchet, ».    [ME.:  seefourch.]   Same  &sfowrch. 
And  after  the  ragge-boon  kytteth  euyn  also. 
The  forchis  and  the  sydes  euyn  bytwene. 
And  loke  that  your  knyues  ay  whettyd'bene ; 
Thenne  turne  vp  the  forchis,  and  frote  theym  wyth  blood 
For  to  saue  greoe ;  so  doo  men  of  good.  ' 

Soke  of  St.  Albcma,  1496. 

forcible  (for'si-bl),  a.  [<  forced  -h  -ible.  Cf. 
forceable.]  1.  Characterized  by  the  exertion 
or  use  of  force;  energetic;  vigorous;  violent: 
as,  a,  forcible  current;  fordble  means  or  mea- 
sures. 

Common  forcible  ways  make  not  an-  end  of  evil,  but  leave 
hatred  and  malice  behind  them. 

Sir  T.  Browne^  Christ.  Mor.,  iii.  12. 

S.  Done  or  effected  by  force;  procured  or 
brought  about  by  the  use  of  force :  as,  a,  forcible 
abduction. 

The  abdication  of  king  James  the  advocates  on  that  side 
look  upon  to  have  been  forcible  and  unjust,  and  conse- 
quently void.  Swift. 

3.  Having  force  or  cogency;  strong;  potent; 
efficacious:  as,  a /oraftte  argument. 

Bow  forcible  are  right  words !  Job  vi.  25. 

But  I  have  reasons  strong  and  forcfible. 

Shak.,  3  Hen.  VI.,  i.  2. 

All  the  most  weighty  arguments  and  most  forcible  per- 
swasions  are  to  such  [hardened  sinners]  but  like  showers 
falling  upon  a  Kock.  StUlingJieet,  Sermons,  II.  iii. 

Forcible  detainer,  in  law,  a  violent  withholding  from  a 
person  of  lands  or  goods  belonging  to  him.— Forcible 
entry,  in  law,  an  actual  entry,  by  means  of  violence  or 
menaces,  into  houses  or  lands  without  authority  of  law.  It 
implies  intent  to  take  possession,  as  distinguished  from 
a  mere  trespass. =Syn.  1  and  3.  Potent,  weighty,  impres- 
sive, cogent,  energetic,  vigorous. 

forcible-feeble  (f6r'si-bl-fe"bl),  a.  and  ».  [< 
fordble  +  feeble :  in  allusion  to  one  of  Shak- 
spere's  characters,  named  Feeble,  whom  PalstafE 
describes  as  "valiant  as  a  wrathful  dove  or  most 
magnanimousmouse,  .  .  .  most  forcible  Feeble," 
2  Hen.  IV.,  iii.  12.]  I.  a.  Striving  to  be  or  ap- 
pear strong  or  vigorous  while  being  in  reality 
feeble:  as,  a,  fordble-feeble  style. 

Epithets  which  are  in  the  bad  taste  of  the  fordblefeeble 
school.  North  British  Rev. 

II.  n.  A  feeble  person  striving  to  appear 
strong  or  vigorous:  usually  said  of  a  writer. 

When  the  writer  was  .of  opinion  he  had  made  a  point, 
you  may  be  sure  the  hit  was  in  Italics,  that  last  resource 
of  the  forcible-feebles.  Disraeli. 

forcibleness  (for'si-bl-nes),  n.    The  condition 

or  quality  of  being  forcible. 
forcibly  (for'si-bli),  adv.  In  a  forcible  manner; 

by  force;  strongly;  energetically;  impressively. 

The  proud  control  of  fierce  and  bloody  war. 
To  enforce  these  rights  ao  forcibly  withheld. 

Shak.  K.  John,  i.  1. 

But,  of  the  objects  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe, 
none  arrested  my  attention  ao  forcibly  as  two  others. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  1. 196. 

No  man  can  express  his  convictions  more  forcibly  than 
by  acting  upon  them  in  a  great  and  solemn  matter  of  na- 
tional importance.  W.  K.  Clifford,  Lectures,  II.  2S2. 

forcing  (for'sing),  n.  [<  ME.  forsynge,  verbal 
n.  ot  forced  v.]  1.  In  fcort,  the  art  or  practice 
of  raising  plants  by  artificial  heat,  at  a  season 
earlier  than  the  natural  one. 

Portuguese  gardeners  are  about  the  very  worst  and  most 
ignorant  in  the  civilized  world,  .  .  .  knowing  almost  no- 
thing of  potting,  and  soils,  and  cuttings,  and  grafts,  and 
forcing,  and  the  management  of  glass. 

Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XLIII.  811. 

2.  In  gun.,  the  act  of  making  a  bullet  take  the 
grooves  of  a  rifle. 

forcing-house  (for'sing-hous),  «.  In  hort.,  a 
hothouse  for  forcing  plants. 

forcing-pit  (for'sing-pit),  n.  A  pit  of  wood  or 
masonry,  sunk  in  the  earth,  for  containing  fer- 
menting materials  to  produce  bottom-heat  m 
forcing  plants. 

forcing-pump  (for 'sing -pump),  n.  Same  as 
force-pump. 

forcipalt  (I6r'si-pal),  a.  [<  L.  forceps  (foreip-h 
forceps,  +  -al]   "Of  the  nature  of  forceps. 

Mechanicks  made  use  hereof  in  forcipal  organs,  and  in- 
struments of  incision.   Sir  T.  Browne,  Garden  of  Cyrus,  u. 


forcipate 

forcipate,  forcipated  (f6r'si-pat,  -pa-ted),  a. 
r<  NLi.  jorcipatus,  <  L.  forceps  (forap-),  for- 
ceps: see /creeps.]  1.  In  gool.,  f oroeps-like ; 
formed  like  a  forceps ;  f orficate ;  furcate ;  deep- 
ly forked:  applied  to  various  parts  or  organs 
of  animals,  as  the  anal  styles  of  insects,  the 
chelate  limhs  of  crustaceans,  the  scissor-like 
tails  of  birds,  etc.— 2.  In  hot,  having  bowed 
tips  which  approach  each  other  like  those  of  a 
forceps.  The  tips  of  branches  of  the  alga  Cera- 
mium  are  forcipate — Forcipate  labrum,  a  labrum 
much  elongated,  and  terminated  with  two  movable  hooks 
which  act  as  jaws  in  seizing  prey :  a  structure  found  only 
in  larval  dragon-flies.  Also  called  ntask. 
forcipation  (f6r-si-pa'shon),  n.  [<  L.  forceps 
(for dp-),  forceps,  pincers,  +  -aUon.l  1.  Tor- 
ture by  nipping  with  forceps  or  pincers. 

A  punishment  of  less  torment  far  than  either  the  wheel, 
or /orciBntioB,  yea,  than  simple  burning. 

Bdcon^  Obs.  on  a  Libel. 

2.  In  soiil.,  the  state  of  being  forcipated;  for- 
fioation;  bifurcation.  t    a  •     l 

forcite  (for 'sit),  n.    A  disruptive  compound  ^°^^^J®Jj;*^j; 
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fore-and-aft 
Ill.t  conj.  Before. 


That  synne  will/ordoo  all  my  beaute. 

Thomas  of  Ereeeldoune  (Child's  Ballads,  I.  101).  jjot  a  month 

This  is  the  night  'Fcfre  your  queen  died,  she  was  more  worth  such  gazea 

That  either  makes  me  or  fordoes  me  quite.  Than  what  you  look  on  now.               Shak.,yf.  T.,  t.  1. 

Shak.,  Othello,  v.  1.  foj^gl  (for),  interj.   [A  contraction  of  before.]   In 

2.  To  exhaust,  overpower,  or  overcome,  as  by  golf,  a  warning  cry,  uttered  to  attract  the  atten- 

fatigue.  tion  of  a  person  who  is  liable  to  be  struck  by 

Give  leave  to  rest  me  being  haltfordonne.  the  ball. 

Spenser,  Sonnets,  hixx.  fore^  (for),  a.  and».    [</ore-l,  prefix;  being  the 

The  heavy  ploughman  snores,  prefix  (to  nouns)  written  separately,  as  in  fore 

All  with  weary  task /ordone.  s/wifc.M.  N.  D.,v.2.  part.    Strictly,  as  the  regular  accent  in  such 


containing  nitroglycerin  and  other  explosive 
substances.    Eissler. 
forcloset  (f^r-kloz'),  v.  t.    The  more  correct 
form,  etymologioally,  ot  foreclose  (which  see). 
forcutt,  i>-  *•     [ME-  foroutten,  forkutten;  <  for- 
+  cut.}    To  cut  through  or  completely. 
Right  as  a  swerd/orcMtt«(A  and  forkerveth 
An  arm  atwo,  my  dere  sone,  right  so 
A  tonge  cutteth  frendshipe  al  atwo. 

Chawier,  Manciple's  Tale,  1.  237. 


ford  (ford),  n.     [Early  mod.  E.  also  foord;  <  .     .       , 
MB.  ford  (also  frequently /or*/!,  furth,  prob.  by  fordrunient,  a. 


The  soldier  on  the  war-fleld  spread, 
When  sXLforedone  with  toils  and  wounds, 
Death-like  he  dozes  among  heaps  of  dead. 

Coleridge,  Ode  on  the  Departing  Year,  vi. 

[Obsolete  or  poetical.]  _ 

fordreadt,  v.  t.    [ME.  fordreden,  <  AS.  fordrce- 

dan,  terrify,  <  for-  +  drcedan,  fear,  dread :  see 

/or-i  and  dread, «.]  To  terrify  greatly.  Chaucer. 

The  hethyn  men  were  ^ofor-dredd, 

To  Cleremount  with  the  mayde  they  fledd. 

MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  89.    (HaUiwell.) 

\MSi.  fordriven,  <  AB.  fordrifan 
(=  OS.  fbrdribhan  =OFries. /ordrwa  =  D.  ver- 
drijven  =  LG.  verdriben  =  OKG.  fartrtban,  MHG. 
vertriben,  G.  vertreiben  =  Sw.  fordrifua  —  Dan. 
fordrwe),  drive  away,  <  for-,  away,  +  drifan, 
drive:  see  for-'^  and  drive,  ?;.]  1.  To  drive 
away;  drive  about;  drive  here  and  there. 

We  beoth  see-weri  men  mid  wedere  s\fordreven. 

Layavion,  X.  265  (later  text). 

Whenne  they  in  ese  wene  beste  to  lyve, 
They  ben  with  tempest  alle/or({rj/»e. 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  1.  3782. 

[ME.  fordrunken,  fordroriken, 


<  AS.  fordriincen  (=  loel.  fordrukkinn  =  Sw, 
fordrukken  =  Ban./ordrwfcfcera),  drunken,  very 
drunken,  <  for-  intensive  +  druneen,  drunken : 
see /or-l  and  dr«refcera.]    Very  drunk. 

The  miller  that  fordronken  was  al  pale, 
So  that  unnethe  upon  his  hors  he  sat, 
He  nolde  avalen  neither  hood  ne  hat. 

ChoMcer,  Prol.  to  Miller's  Tale,  1. 12. 

fordryt,  «•  [ME.  fordruye,  <  for-  intensive  + 
drwye,  drye,  dry:  see  for-^  and  dry,  a.]  Very 
dry;  withered. 

Amydde  atmefordirye,  as  whyt  as  chalk,  .  .  . 

>«re:  go:  see /arel.]     1.  A  place  in  a  river  or  ^     ^     Theresatafaucon.     CW  squire's  Tale,  1.401^     i..»  yorifc  rr*««.,  April  2, 1886. 

othe^  body  of  water  where  it  may  be  passed  or  fordulV.  '^o'^^akeTX^stS^'^ii^r         forest.    An  obsolete  preterit  and  past  participle 
.nm»BflrlhvTnfl,n  or  beast  on  foot,  or  by  wading.    duW,v.\     lo  mane  auii,  stupeiy.    -ivosb.  otfarei- 


confusion  with  firth^,  q.  v.),  <  AS.  ford  =  OS. 
*ford  (in  the  compound  local  name  Seriford) 
=  OFries.  forda  =  OD.  vord,  D.  voort  (in  com- 
pound local  names)  =  OHG.  furt,  MHG.  vort, 
<i.furt,  a  ford  (much  used  in  Teut.  local  names, 
as  in  E.  Sa/rtford,  Hertford,  Oxford,  etc.,  G. 
Frankfurt,  Erfurt,  etc.);  akin  to  Jj.portus,  a 
harbor,  port,  Gr.  wdpoc,  a  passage,  ford  {B6a- 
■Kopog,  Bosporus,  lit.  '  Oxford'),  Zend  peretu,  a 
bridge,  etc.,  and  prob.  to  Icel.  fjordhr,  Sw. 
Mrd,  Norw.  Dan.  Jford,  whence  E.  firth^,  fiord. 
q.  V. ;  all  ult.  from  the  root  of  AS.  faran,  E, 


compounds  shows,  fore,  however  written,  is 
still,  as  always  in  MB.  and  AS.,  a  prefix  or 
component  element,  and  not  an  independent 
adj. ;  but  the  accent  varies,  and  as  to  the 
manner  of  writing,  whether  as  a  prefix,  with  or 
without  a  hyphen,  or  as  a  separate  word,  usage 
wavers :  forepart,  fore-part,  and  fore  part,  for 
example,  being  used  indifferently.]  I.  a. ;  su- 
perl.  /oremosi  (for'most).  Situated  at  the  fore 
or  front ;  front ;  forward ;  anterior ;  prior ;  for- 
mer; being,  coming,  or  going  before  or  in  front 
in  place,  or  earlier  in  time  :  as,  the  fore  legs  of 
a  horse ;  the  fore  part  of  the  day. 

Neither  were  those  things  laid  on  his  back  which  he 
after  suffered,  to  make  satisfaction  for  his  fore  sins. 
Tyndale,  Ans.  to  Sir  T.  More,  etc.  (Parker  Soc,  1850> 

[p.  112. 

Resistance  in  fluids  arises  from  their  greater  pressing  on 
tlie /ure  than  hind  part  of  the  bodies  moving  In  them. 

Cheyne. 

Fore  and  aft.   Seen/^i.— Fore  course.  Seecoursei.lS. 

II.  11.  1.  The&ont:  in  the  phrases  af  and  to 
the  fore  (see  below). — 2.  Naut.,  the  foremast. — 
At  the  fore,  (a)  Naut,  set  or  shown  on  the  foremast: 
said  of  a  flag  or  signal. 

Medina  Sidonia  hoisted  the  royal  standard  at  the  fore. 
Motley,  United  Netherlands,  II.  475. 
(6)  At  or  in  the  front. 

Madison  stood  at  the  fore  [in  1809]. 

Congregationalist,  June  3, 1886. 

To  the  fore,  to  or  at  the  front;  ahead  ;  at  hand ;  forth- 
coming; also  (Scotch),  in  being;  alive. 

If  Christ  had  not  been  to  the  fore,  in  our  sad  days,  the 
waters  had  gone  over  our  soul.   Rutherford,  Letters,  i.  193. 

How  many  captains  in  the  regiment  had  two  thousand 
pounds  to  the  fore  t  Thackeray. 

Mr.  Ruskin  comes  to  the  fore  with  some  characteristic 
remarks  on  the  education  of  children. 


■crossed  by  man  or  beast  on  foot,  or  by  wading, 
This  flood-less  Foord  the  FaithfuU  Legions  pass. 
And  all  the  way  their  shoo  scarce  moisted  was. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Lawe. 

He  swam  the  Esk  river  where /ord  there  was  none. 

Scott,  Young  Lochinvar. 

2.  A  stream  to  be  crossed. 

This  deep  Ford  of  Affection  and  Gratitude  to  you  I  in- 
tend to  cut  out  hereafter  into  small  Currents. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  iv.  19. 

Permit  my  ghost  to  pass  the  Stygian  ford.         Dry  den. 
ford  (ford),  V.  t.     [<  ford,  w.]     To  pass  or  cross, 
as  a  river  or  other  body  of  water,  by  walking 
on  the  bottom;  pass  through  by  wading. 
Stalking  through  the  deep, 
'Re  fords  the  ocean,  while  the  topmost  wave 

Scarce  reaches  up  his  middle  side.  

Addison,  .Slneid,  m. 

In  fording  streams,  it  is  well,  if  the  water  be  deep  and 
swift,  to  carry  heavy  stones  in  the  hands,  in  order  to  re- 
sist being  borne  away  by  the  current. 

J.  T.  Fields,  Underbrush,  p.  191. 

fordable  (for'da-bl),  a.  [,<  ford  + -able.'}  That 
may  be  waded"  or  passed  through  on  foot,  as 
a  body  of  water. 

The  water  being  deep,  and  not  fordable,  he  sav'd  him- 
self by  the  help  of  a  willow.        Bowell,  Letters,  L  vi.  29. 
Towards  night  he  came  cautiously  forth,  and  finding  the 
Chickahominy  fordable  within  a  hundred  yards,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  wading  across.  The  Century,  XXXV.  787. 

fordableness  (for'da-bl-nes),  n.    The  state  of 
being  fordable. 
fordedet,  »•     [ME.,  <  for-,  for,  +  dede,  deed.] 
A  deed  done  for  another;  a  benefit. 

All  myghtfuU  lorde,  grete  is  thi  grace, 
I  thanke  the  of  thi  grete  fordede.    York  Plays,  p.  176. 

fordelet, ».  Seeforedeal. 
fordo  (f6r-do'),  V.  t. ;  pret.  fordid,  pp.  fordone, 
ppr.  fordomg.  [Also  improp.  foredo;  <  ME. 
fordon,  <  AS.  fordon,  destroy,  ruin,  kill  (= 
OS. /ardore  =  D.  ver.doen,  kill,  waste,  =  OHG. 
fm-tuon,  MHG.  veriuon,  G.  verthun,  consume, 
spend,  waste),  <  for-  priv.,  away,  +  don,  put, 
00 :  see  /or-l  and  dfll,  v.  The  word  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  slang  phrase  do  for,  which 
13  sometimes  used  in  explaining  it.]  1.  To  do 
away;  undo;  destroy;  ruin. 

Deth  seith  he  vol  for-do  and  a-doun  brynge 

Al  that  lyueth  other  loketh  a  londe  and  a  watere. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xxi.  28. 
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What  well  of  tears  may  serve 
To  feed  the  streams  ot  my  fore-dulled  eys? 

Tancred  and  Gismunda,  ii.  170. 

ford'Winet,  ".  i.  [ME.  fordwinen,  <  AS.  fordwi- 
nan,  dwindle  away,  vanish  (=  D.  verdwijnen), 

<  for-,  away,  +  dwinan,  dwine :  see  for-^  and 
dwrne.}    To  waste  away;  dwindle. 

So'long  he  laie  inprisoun,  in  hunger  and  in  pyne. 
That  his  lymes  clonge  awei,  his  bodie  gan  alfordwine. 
Pilate  (Early  Eng.  Poems,  ed.  Eurnivall),  1.  214. 

forei  (for),  prep.,  adv.,  and  conj.  [I.  prep.  <  ME. 
fore,  before,  in  front  of,  for,  on  account  of,  < 
AS.  fore,  before  (in  place,  L.  coram,  or  in  time, 
L.  ante),  for,  on  account  of,  cf .  foran,  prep.,  be- 
fore (in  time),  =  OS.  fora  =  OFries.  fore  =  D. 
voor  =  OHG.  fora,  MHG.  vore,  vor,  G.  vor  = 
Icel.  fyrir  =  Sw.  for  =  Dan.  for  =  Goth,  f aura, 
before,  for;  the  longer  and  more  orig.  form  of 
for  a.  V.    II.  adv.  <  WE.  fore,  before  (m  time), 

<  AS.  fore,  before  (in  time),  aforetime  (=  D. 
voor  =  OHG.  fora,  MHG.  vor,  vore,  G.  vor  = 
Dan.  for,  before  (in  place),  for,  before  (in  time), 
=  Sw.  for,  forr) ;  cf .  foran,  before  (m  place) 
(=  D.  vooraan  =  OHG.  forna,  MHG.  vorne, 
vorn,  vornen,  vornan,  G.  vorn,  before),  =  Dan. 
foran:  see  I.  Cf.  fore^,  a.  HI.  conj.  <  fore, 
adv. :  see  I.  and  II.  Fore  (prep.,  adv.,  eon].), 
as  an  orig.  simple  form,  has  merged  mth /ore, 
an  abbr.,  by  apheresis,  of  afore  ot  before,  and 

pushed  them  out  of  literary  use.  See  afore, 
before.']  I.  prep.  Before  (in  place);  m  pres- 
ence of.  [Obsolete  except  as  an  accepted  ab- 
breviation of  before.'] 

The  justise  tolde  the  kinge  fore. 

That  such  a  man  he  «e|[sawl^^^^^^^_  j  ^33 

What  would  you  fore  our  tent?    Shak.,  T.  and  C,  i.  3. 

II  adv  1    Before  (in  place);  in  the  part  that  fQj.e-and-aft(f6r'and-aft'),  a.  and  n    _. 
Tirpcpdes or eoes first;  specifically, moM*., toward    ^jjg   following  nautical   phrase.— Fore-ani 
orir.  the  narts  of  a  ship  that  lie  near  the  bows ;     gaUs,  sails  extending  from  the  center  line  to  the  lee 
forwarf:  ^opposed  to  a^-2+.  Before  (in  time);     - » -^^  '^-  '^"">  -'i  ~"v  set  „n  stavs  or  .affs. 

previously. 

Sende  wittili  to  thi ««■  anfLrS^F'^T-S?!  4142 
William  of  Palerne  (B.  1.  1.  a.),  i-  *^*^- 

Fore  and  aft.    See  afH. 


forest,  n.  [ME.,  also /or,  <  AS.  for,  journey,  < 
/arara (pret. /or), go:  see/arei,«.  Cf./arei,n.] 
Way;  course;  manner  of  proceeding. 

Who  folwith  Cristes  gospel  and  his /ore. 
But  we  that  humble  ben  and  chast  and  pore  7 

Chaucer,  Summoner's  Tale,  1.  227. 

fore-1.  [<  ME.  fore-,  often /or-,  <  AS.  fore-,  of- 
ten/or- (with  equiv.  foran-),  fore-,  before,  be- 
ing the  adv.  and  prep. /ore  used  as  prefix ;  so  in 
other  languages:  see/orei,  prep.,  adv.,  and  a., 
and  for,  /or-l.]  A  prefix,  equivalent  to  6e/ore 
(in  place  or  time) :  before  nouns  often  written 
separately  and  regarded  as  an  adjective  (see 
fore^,  a.).  Fore  (fore'';  adverb  or  adjective)  is  much 
used  in  the  formation  of  compounds,  most  ot  them  mod- 
ern and  of  obvious  origin.  Such  modern  compounds  are, 
in  this  dictionary,  usually  left  without  etymological  note. 
In  nautical  usage  /orei  as  a  prefix  notes  relation  to  the 
foremast,  as  distinguished  from  the  mainmast  and  mizzen- 
mast:  as, /oresail ; /oretop. 

fore-2,  [See  /or-l.]  An  erroneous  form  of 
/or-l  in  some  words,  as  in  forego^,  forespend, 
forespeak,  etc.,  for  forgo\  forspend,  forspeak, 
etc.,  being  obsolete  in  all  'but  forego^. 

fore-3.  [See/or-3.]  An  erroneous  form  of /or-*, 
as  in.  foreclose. 

fore-admonisllt  (for-ad-mon'ish),  v.  t.  To  ad- 
monish beforehand,  or  before  the  act  or  event. 

Foreadmonishing  him  of  dangers  future  and  invisible. 
Bp.  Hall,  Select  Thoughts,  §  12. 

To  advise  or 

counsel  before  the  time  of  action;  pre-admon- 

ish. 

Thus  to  have  said, 
As  you  were/ore-admVd,  had  touch'd  his  spirit. 
And  tried  his  inclination.  Shak.,  Cor.,  ii.  3. 

fore-alleget  (for-a-lej'),  v.  t.  To  allege  or  cite 
before. 

Good  authors  make  it  justly  questionable  whether  these 
forealleged  marriages  should  be  deservedly  charged  with 
a  sin.  Bp-  Hall,  Cases  of  Conscience. 

I.  a.  See 
aft 

oauo    o".." o -  ^'^^® 

of  a  skip  or  boat,  and  generally  set  on  stays  or  gaffs.  Be- 
sides the  jibs,  staysails,  trysails,  and  gaff-topsails  of  sea- 
going vessels,  they  include  the  lug-sails,  lateen-sails,  sprit- 
saUs,  and  shoulder-of-mutton  sails  used  in  boats.  As  they 
may  be  trimmed  more  nearly  in  a  line  with  the  keel  than 
square  sails,  they  enable  a  vessel  to  sail  closer  to  the  wind. 


fore-and-aft 

n.  n.  1.  A  fore-and-aft  rigged  vessel. — 2. 
\  small  cap  with  vizors  before  and  behind. 
Also  called  steamer-cap. 

On  the  platform  were  crowds  of  men  in  conventional 
tweed  knickerbockers  and  Norfolk  jackets,  and  women  in 
jockey  caps  smi  fore-and-a/ts. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVII.  494. 

foreanentf  (for-a-nenf),  prep.  [Also  "fore- 
nent,  foment  (and  with  aAdation  forenenst,  etc.: 
see  forenenst) ;  <  fore''^  +  anent,  q.  v.]  Over 
against ;  opposite  to. 

Utheris  inhabiting  the  bordouris/ore-a»ien(  England. 
Acts  James  VI.,  c.  227  (1594). 

fore-appointt  (for-a-poinf),  v.  t.    To  set,  order, 

or  appoint  beforehand.    Bailey,  1727. 
fore-appointmentf  (for-a-point'ment),  n.    Pre- 
vious appointment ;  preordination. 
foiearm^  (for'ann),  «.     [=  D.  voorarm  (of.  Gr. 
vorderarm)  =  Dan.  forarm  = 
Sw.  forarm;  as  fore-'^  +  armX, 
w.]     In  anat,  that  part  of  the 
arm  whichis  between  the  elbow- 
joint  and  the  wrist;  the  ante- 
brachium,  represented  by  the 
length  of  the  radius  and  ulna, 
or  the  radius  alone. 
forearm^  (for-arm'),  v.  t.     [< 
fore-^  +  arvfi,  «.]    To  arm  or 
prepare  beforehand  for  attack 
or  resistance. 

A  man  should  fix  and  forearm,  his 
mind  with  this  persuasion :  that  during 
his  passion  whatsoever  is  offered  to  his 
imagination  tends  only  to  deceive. 

South,  Sermons. 

fore-backwardlyt,  adv.  In  an 
inverted  order;  preposterously. 
Exercise  indeed  we  do,  but  that  very 
fore-backwardly ;  for  where  we  should 
exercise  to  know,  we  exercise  as  having 
known.  Sir  P.  Sidney,  AyoLiorVoetry. 

forebay  (f or'ba),  n.   [<  /ore-i  + 
Front  View    of    bayS.'\    That  part  of  a  mill-race 
Bones  of  Right  Hu-    where  the  water  flows  upon  the 

man  Foreaim.  I,       1 

i.Radius:A,head      '"^neel. 

or   capiteiium   of  foreDeakt  (for'bek),  TO.   Naut., 
Sri'diis'w!"stJioid    the  beak;  the  head  of  a  vessel ; 

process.  2.  Ulna : 
c,  coronoid  process; 
^s,  ^eater  sigmoid 
cavi^;  ts,  lesserdo.; 
o, '  olecranon ;  st', 
styloid  process. 
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As  when,  beneath  the  street's  familiar  jar, 
An  earthquake's  alien  omen  rumbles  far. 
Men  listen  &ui  forebode  ;  I  hung  my  head. 
And  strove  the  present  to  recall. 

Lowell,  Agassiz,  i.  2. 

forebodet  (for-bod'),  ».  [<  forebode,  u.]  Pre- 
sage; prognostication. 

There  is  upon  many /ore-6ode«,  and  seeming  more  than 
probabilities,  out  of  the  Revelation,  one  great  fate  to  come 
upon  the  Churches  of  Christ.    Goodwin,  Works,  II.  iv.  72. 

forebodementf  (for-bod'ment),  n.  [<  forebode 
+  -ment.'i    The  act  of  foreboding. 

foreboder  (for-bo'dSr),  n.  One  who  forebodes 
or  presages. 

foreboding  (for-bo'ding),  n.  [Verbal  n.  ot  fore- 
bode, v.']  Presage;  foreshadowing;  ominous 
suggestion. 

For  the  Atheists  can  never  wholly  extinguish  those  hor- 
rible/ore-&odm(7«  of  conscience.  Bentley,  Sermons,  i. 

=  Syn.  Portent,  Prognostic,  etc.    See  ovnen. 

forebodingly  (for-bo'ding-U),  adv.  In  a  fore- 
boding or  threatening  manner. 

forebody  (f6r'bod'''i),  n. ;  pl.forebodies  (-iz).  [< 
/ore-i  -H  body;  cf.  AS.  foran-bodig,  the  chest, 
thorax.]     That  part  of  a  ship  wmoh  lies  for- 


roreciose 

He  makes  this  difference  to  arise  from  the  forecast  an  I 
predetermination  of  the  gods  themselves. 

Addison,  Ancient,  Medalc. 
The  busy  days  of  Spring  drew  near, 
That  call'd  for  all  the  forecast  of  the  year. 

Crahbe,  Works,  I.  los 
2.  Foresight;  prescience;  prevision. 
The  heart's /orecasf  and  prophecy 
Took  form  and  life  before  my  eye. 

Whittier,  Mogg  Megone,  il. 
The  ultimate  prosperity  of  the  just,  asserted  and  fore- 
told by  prophets  and  poets,  is  but  a  forecast  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  sui'vival  of  the  fittest. 

E.  D.  Cope,  Origin  of  the  Fittest,  p.  237. 

=Syn.  2.  Pruderwe,  Providence,  etc.  (see  wisdom);  fore- 
thought, anticipation. 
forecaster  (f 6r-kas't6r),  ».    One  who  forecasts. 
forecasting  (f 6r-kas'ting),  n.  [Verbal  n.  oi fore- 
east,  v.'\    The  act  of  one  who  forecasts,  or  pro- 
vides for  consequences ;  premeditation. 
forecasting  (for-kas'ting),  a.    Having  fore- 
thought; characterized  by  premeditation. 
They  who  wish  fortune  to  be  lasting 
Must  be  both  prudent  and/orecasKnj/. 

Lowell,  Biglow  Papers,  1st  ser..  Int. 

forecastle  (for'kas-l;  in  sailors' pron.,  fok'sl), 
n.  [In  accordance  with  sailors'  pron.  often 
written /oVste  or  fohesel;  <  WBi.  foreeastel,  for- 
castel;  <.fore-'^  +  castle.^    Naut.:  (a)  That  part 


the  prow. 

The  fight  continued  very  hot  be- 
tweene  them  for  a  good  space :  in  the 
end  the  Swan  .  .  .  had  her  forcheaMe 
strooken  off.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  1. 609. 

forebeam  (for'bem),  n.    The  breast-beam  of  a 

loom.    E.  S.  Knight. 
forebear  (for-ber'),  ».    [Se.,  also /oj-fteor,  prop. 

*forebeer,  <  /orel  +  beer'^,  <  6el  +  -erl.]     One 

who  has  existed  before  another;  an  ancestor; 

a  forefather.     [Scotch.] 

I  and  ray  forbears  here  did  haunt 
Three  hundred  years  and  more. 
King  Malcolm  and  Sir  Colvin  (Child's  Ballads,  III.  381). 
My  name  is  Graeme,  so  please  you  —  Roland  Graeme, 
vrhose  forbears  were  designated  of  Heathergill,  in  the  De- 
bateable  Land.  Scott,  Abbot,  xviil. 

We  pick  up  the  round-bowed  spectacles  of  out  forebears 
and  see  things  as  they  saw  them. 

The  Century,  XXIX.  603. 

forebelief  (for'bf-lef ),  n.    Previous  belief. 
forebemoanedt  (for-bf-mond'),  a.    Bemoaned 
in  former  times. 

Heavily  from  woe  to  woe  tell  o'er 
The  sad  account  otfore-benwaned  moan, 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  xxx. 

forebode  (for-bod').  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  foreboded, 
ppr.  foreboding.  [<  MB.  *foreboden,  <  AS.  fore- 
bodian  (=  lce\.  fyrirbodha),  announce,  declare, 
<  fore,  before,  -t-  bodian,  announce,  bode :  see 
fore-l  and  bode^."]  I.  trans.  1.  To  bode  or  an- 
nounce beforehand;  prognosticate;  presage, 
especially  something  unfortunate  or  undesir- 
able: as,  the  public  temper /ore6o(ies  war;  the 
clouds /oreliode  rain. 

What  shall  we  forebode  of  so  many  modern  poems,  full 
of  splendid  passages,  beginning  everywhere  and  leading 
nowhere  ?  Lowell,  Among  my  Books,'  1st  ser.,  p.  179. 

2.  To  foresee;  be  prescient  of ;  feel  a  secret  pre- 
monition of,  especially  of  something  evil. 

We  all  but  apprehend,  we  dimly /oreSoii*  the  truth. 

Emerson,  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  301. 
Yet  my  heart /ore&od^ 
Danger  or  death  awaits  thee  on  this  field, 

M.  Arnold,  Sohrab  and  Rustum. 
=Syil.  1.  Predict,  Presage,  etc.  (see  foretell);  to  augur, 
portend,  betoken,  foreshadow,  be  ominous  of. 
II.  intrans.  To  prophesy ;  presage. 

A  North  Wind  never  comes  without  .  .  .  a.  foreboding 
Cloud.  Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  iii.  61. 

I  came  because  your  horse  would  come ; 

And,  if  I  well  forebode, 
My  hat  and  wig  will  soon  be  here, 
They  are  upon  the  road.    Cowper,  John  Gilpin, 


Forebody. 

I.  Profile,  or  sheer  plan.  2.  Body-plan.  3.  Half-breadth  plan.  FP, 
frames  or  transverse  sections ;  .^^,  section-lines  or  vertical  sections ; 
If^ff^,  water-lines  or  horizontal  sections. 

ward  of  the  midship  section.     See  also  cut 

under  body-plan,. 

fore-boom  (for'bom),  n.    See  boonfi. 
forebrace  (for'bras),  n.   Naut.,  a  brace  attached 

to  a  foreyard.     See  braced,  9. 
fore-brain  (for'bran),  n.   The  foremost  cerebral 

segment ;  the  prosencephalon ;  hence,  loosely, 

some  anterior  division  of  the  brain.     See  cul 

under  encephalon. 

These  primitive  cerebral  vesicles  give  rise  to  new  seg- 
ments, so  that  we  can  soon  distinguish  five.  The  first  is 
known  as  the  Fore-brain  or  Prosencephalon, 

Oegenbaur,  Comp.  Anat.  (trans.),  p.  503. 

fore-bruntt  (for'brunt),  n.  The  foremost  stress 
or  strain. 

Blessed  be  God  in  the  rest — Hooper,  Saunders  and  Tay- 
lor, whom  it  hath  pleased  the  Lord  liltewise  to  set  in  the 
fore-bruni  now  of  battle  against  his  adversaries, 
£p. Ridley,  in  Bradford's  letters  (ParkerSoc. ,  1863),  II.  192. 

foreby  (for-bi'),  adv.  a,nAprep.    Seeforby. 

fore-caddie  (for'kad-i),  n.  In  golf,  a  person 
employed  to  go  in  advance  of  the  players  to 
watch  where  their  balls  alight.     [Scotch.] 

fore-carriage  (for'kar'-'aj),  n.  The  front  part 
of  the  running-gear  of  a  four-wheeled  carriage, 
including  the  fore  axle  and  wheels. 

When  the  boat  is  in  her  place  on  the  trail,  the  carriage 
is  so  nearly  balanced  that  it  is  easily  lifted  to  replace  the 
fore-carriage.  Sci.  Amer.  Supp.,  p.  8776, 

forecast  (for-kasf),  v.;  pret.  and  -pp. forecast, 
ppr.  forecasting.  I.  trans.  1 .  To  oast  or  con- 
trive beforehand;  plan  before  execution. 

A  rapid  Torrent, 
Bounding  from  Rock  to  Rock  with  roaring  Current, 
Beaffens  the  Shepheards :  so  that  it  should  seem 
IN'ature /ore-cast  it  for  som  Stratagem. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Captaines. 

Man  is  an  Intelligent  Creature,  and  apt  to  forecast  and 
contrive  things  for  his  future  advantage, 

Staiingjteet,  Sermons,  III,  vii. 

2.  To  consider  or  calculate  beforehand;  dis- 
cern beforehand. 

In  forecasting  the  result  ot  a  motion  in  the  House  of 
Commons  much  depends  on  the  person  who  brings  it  for- 
ward. J.  McCarthy,  Hist.  Own  Times,  xxXvii. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  make  a  plan  or  scheme  in 
advance ;  contrive  something  beforehand. 

For  of  sotyltee  and  of  Malice  and  ot  fercastynge,  thei 
passen  alle  men  undre  Hevene, 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p,  219. 
2.  To  foresee ;  surmise. 
If  it  happen  as  I  did  forecast.       Milton,  Vac.  Ex.,  1, 13. 
forecast  (for'kast),  ».     l<  forecast,  v.']     1.  Pre- 
vious contrivance  or  provision;  predetermina- 
tion. 


Diagram  of  Ship's  Bow, 

5,  bowsprit;  i?,  forecastle;  J^',  ibrecastle-deck ;  Z,  lower  deck; 

M,  main  deck  or  spar-deck  ;  S.  stem, 

of  the  spar-deck  which  lies  forward  of  the  fore 
rigging. 

The  forcastels  full  of  fuerse  men  of  arrays. 
With  shot  cfc  with  shildis  shalkes  to  noy. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E,  E.  T.  S.),  1.  5657. 

(6)  A  section  of  a  merchant  vessel  where  the 
seamen  live,  either  a  house  on  deck  or  a  place 
below  the  spar-deck  in  the  eyes  of  the  ship. 

I  felt  a  seaman's  curiosity  to  have  a  good  look  at  a  ship 
of  which  there  were  a  thousand  stories  afloat  in  every 
forecastle  throughout  the  world. 

W.  C.  Russell,  Death  Ship,  xviii. 

Break  of  the  forecastle.   See  ireai:.— Captains  of 

the  forecastle.  See  capfoin.— Topgallant-forecastle, 

a  short  deck  above  the  spar-deck,  extending  aft  from  the 

stem  nearly  to  the  foremast. 
forecastleman  (for'kas-l-man  or  fok'sl-man), 

M. ;  pi.  forecastlemen  (-men)'.    One  of  a  number 

of  the  crew  who  are  stationed  on  the  forecastle 

of  a  man-of-war. 
forechaset,  n.     l.  The  front  of  the  hunt.— 2. 

The  first  assault. 

But  when  th'  Ajaces  turn'd  on  them,  and  made  their  stand, 
their  hearts 

Drunk  from  their  faces  all  their  bloods,  and  not  a  man 
sustain'd 

The  forechctce  nor  the  after-fight. 

Chapman,  Iliad,  xvii.  687. 

fore-choir  (for'kwlr),  n.    Same  as  amteehoir. 
forecbooset  (for-chSz'),  v.  t.     [ME.  forcheosen; 
<  fore-^  +  choose.']    To  make  choice  of  before- 
hand. 

The  lady  Philoclea,  .  .  .  whose  tender  youth  had  obedi- 
ently lived  under  her  parents'  behests,  without  framing  out 
of  her  own  will  the  forechoosing  of  anything. 

Sir  P.  Sidmey,  Arcadia,  u, 

fore-cited  (f6r'si'''ted),  a.  Cited  or  quoted  be- 
fore or  above. 

foreclose  (f  6r-kl6z'),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  foreclosed, 
ppr.  foreclosing.  [More  correctly /owZose,  which, 
however,  is  scarcely  used ;  <  OP.  forclos,  pp.  of 
forclorre,  forsolore,  exclude,  shut  out,  <  for-, 
fors-  (<  L.  foris,  outside),  +  clorre,  clore,  pp. 
clos,  <  L.  claudere,  close,  shut:  see  for-^  and 
close\v.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  shut  out;  exclude; 
prevent. 

The  ways  whereby  temporal  men  provide  for  themselves 
and  their  families  are /ore-cZosed  unto  us.  „ 

Booker,  Eccles,  Polity,  vii.  24. 

Nor  hope  discovery  to  foreclose, 
By  giving  me  to  feed  the  crows. 

Scott,  Bokeby,  vi.  16. 

Southey  had  afflicted  Shelley  by  foreclosing  discussioi} 
with  the  words,  "When  you  are  as  old  as  I  am  youwiu 
think  with  me." 


E.  Dowden,  Shelley,  L  260. 


foreclose 

2.  Inlaw:  (a)  To  shut  out  by  a  judicial  decree 
(rem  further  opportunity  to  assert  a  right  or 
claim:  said  of  the  process  by  which  all  persons 
previously  having  right  to  redeem  property 
from  a  forfeiture  for  non-payment  of  a  debt  are 
finally  out  off  from  that  right :  as,  to  foreclose  a 
mortgager  of  his  equity  of  redemption.  Hence 
— (6)  To  enforce,  as  a  mortgage,  by  shutting  out 
in  due  process  of  law  a  mortgager  and  those 
claiming  under  him  from  the  right  to  redeem 
theproperty  mortgaged. 

IT,  intrans.  To  enforce  a  mortgage. 
foreclosure  (for-klo'zur),  n,  [<  foreclose  + 
■ju/re.']  The  act  of  foreclosing;  the  act  of  de- 
priving a  mortgager  of  the  right  of  redeeming 
his  mortgaged  estate.  Foreclosure,  as  commonly  used 
in  the  United  States,  or,  more  fully,  foreclosure  and  sale, 
is  effected  by  causing  a  public  sale  of  the  mortgaged  prop- 
erty, after  notice  to  all  parties  (either  (a)  by  action  offore- 
clofnire,  or  (&),  under  the  power  in  the  mortgage,  in  a  man- 
ner usually  regulated  by  statute,  called /orec(os«re  hy  ad- 
vertiseTnentOT  statutory  foreclosure),  and  applying  the  pro- 
ceeds to  the  payment  of  the  mortgage  and  other  liens,  re- 
turning the  surplus,  if  any,  to  the  mortgager. 

The  property  was  hnslly  sold  under  foreclosure  on  the 
12th  of  July,  1793.  The  Century,  XXXV.  746. 

Strict  foreclosure,  foreclosure  by  obtaining  a  judgment 
or  decree  which  gives  the  mortgager  a  short  time  to  re- 
deem, and,  in  default  thereof,  declares  the  property  to  be- 
long absolutely  to  the  mortgagee.— To  open  a  foreclo- 
sure.   See  open. 

foreconceive  (for-kon-sev'),  »•  *•;  pret.  andpp. 
foreconceived,  ppr.  foreconoewing.  To  conceive 
beforehand;  preconceive. 

A  certain  anticipation  of  the  gods,  which  he  calls  a  pro- 
lepsis,  a  certain  preventive,  or  foreconceived  information 
of  a  thing  in  the  mind.  J.  Howe,  Works,  I.  22. 

foreconcludet  (for-kon-klod'),  v.  t.  To  arrange 
or  settle  beforehand'.' 

They  held  the  same  confederation  foreconduded  by  Al- 
fred. Daniel,  Hist.  Eng.,  p.  12. 

forecondemnt  (for-kgn-dem'),  v.  t.  To  condemn 
beforehand. 

What  can  equally  savour  of  injustice  and  plaine  arro- 
gance as  to  prejudice  and  forecondemne  his  adversary  in 
the  title  tor  slanderous  and  scurrilous? 

Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

forecourt  (f or'kort),  n.  The  front  or  first  court 
in  a  series  of  courts  or  courtyards;  the  court 
or  inclosed  space  in  front  of  a  buildiug. 

His  Ma'y  was  pleas'd  to  grant  me  a  lease  of  a  slip  of 
ground  out  of  Brick  Close,  to  enlarge  my  fore-court. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Aug.  14, 1668. 
There  is  first  the  ethnic  forecourt,  then  the  purgatorial 
middle-space,  and  at  last  the  holiest  of  holies  dedicated  to 
the  eternal  presence  of  the  mediatorial  God. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  101. 

fore-covertt  (f6r'kuv"6rt),  n.  Same  as  fore- 
fence. 

And  verily  of  undermining  and  the  fabriokes/ore-couert 
and  defence  Hevita  and  Dagalaiphus  had  the  charge. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Ammianus  (1609). 

foredate  (for-daf),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  foredat- 
ed,  Yl>t.  foredaUng.  To  date  before  the  true 
time;  antedate. 

foreday  (for'da),  n.  That  part  of  a  day  which 
comes  between  breakfast-time  and  noon ;  fore- 
noon.   Jamieson.     [Scotch.] 

The  settin  moon  shone  evon  in  their  faces,  and  he  saw 
them  as  weel  as  it  had  been  foreday.    Hogg,  Brownie,  i.  13. 

foredays  (for'daz),  «(?«.  1.  Toward  noon. — 2. 
Toward  evening.     [Prov.  Bng.  in  both  uses.] 

foredealt,  »•  [Early  mod.  E.  foredele;  <  ME. 
foredel,  fordele  (=  D.  voordeel  =  LG.  vortel  = 
G.  vortheil  =  Sw.  fordel  =  Dan.  fordel),  ad- 
vantage, benefit ;  <  fore-'^  +  deatX.']  Advan- 
tage; benefit. 

To  one  demaunding  what  awantage  he  had  by  his  philos- 
ophle,  "Though  nothing  els,"  saied  he,  "yet  at  lestwise 
&ii  foredele  I  haue,  thati  am  readie prepared  to  al  maner 
fortune,  good  or  hadde." 

J.  (Tdall,  tr.  of  Apophthegms  of  Erasmus,  p.  157. 

fore-deck  (for'dek),  n.  Naut.,  the  forward  part 
of  the  spar-deck. 

foredeclaret  (for-de-klar'),  v.  t.  To  declare  be- 
forehand. 

That  which,  if  all  the  gods  ba^i  fore-declared, 
Would  not  have  been  believed. 

B.  Jonson,  Sejanus,  v.  10. 

foredeemt  (for-dem'),  v.  I.  intrans.  To  judge 
or  declare  beforehand ;  foretell. 

Which  [maid]  could  guess  and  foredeem  of  things  past, 
present,  and  to  come.  Genevan  Testament. 

n.  trans.  To  deem;  consider;  take  for  grant- 
ed; expect. 
,       Of  a  frende  it  was  more  standing  with  humanitee  and 
gentlenesse  to  hope  the  best  then  iofovedeme  the  worste. 
J.  Udall,  tr.  of  Apophthegms  of  Erasmus,  p.  320. 
Laugh  at  your  misery,  asforedeeming  you 
An  idle  meteor.  Webster. 

foredesign  (for-df-zin'  or  -sin'),  «•  *.  To  de- 
sign or  plan  beforehand ;  forecast.    Johnson. 
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foredeterminet  (f6r-de-t6r'min),  v.  t.  To  deter- 
mine beforehand;  pre'determine.   Bp.  SopUns. 

loredisposet  (for-dis-poz'),  v.  t.  To  dispose  or 
bestow  beforehand;  predispose. 

iv'^^i?.^,"'^*'"''^  ^^^  ^y  promise  foredisposed  the  place  on 
the  Bishop  of  Meath.  Fuller. 

foredoi  (for-do'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  foredid,  pp.  fore- 
aone,  vpv.  foredoing.  \_<  fore-i  +  do^.]  To  do 
beforehand ;  perform  or  perpetrate  previously. 
And  then  behoveth  us  to  take  upon  us  sharp  penance, 
continuing  therein,  for  to  obtain  of  the  Lord  forgivness  of 
ouTforedone  sins,  and  grace  to  abstain  us  hereafter  from 
^'°-  £p.  Bale,  Exam,  of  W.  Thorpe. 

foredo^,  v.  t.    An  incorrect  form  of  fordo. 

fore-documentary  (f6r"dok-u-men'ta-ri),  a. 
Preceding  all  written  descriptions  or  accounts. 
[Rare.] 

In  the  nature  of  things  we  cannot  know  anything  of  the 
prehistoric,  or  Tsdhei  fore-documentar;/  condition  of  what 
appears  in  history  as  Israel.    Edinburgh  Beo.,  CXLV.  486. 

foredoom  (for-dom'),  i>.  t.  To  doom  before- 
hand; predestinate.     [Rare.] 

The  clerk,  foredoom'd  his  father's  soul  to  cross. 
Who  pens  a  stanza  when  he  should  engross. 

Pope,  Prol.  to  Satires,  1. 17. 

Faintly  flickering  suns 
Foredoomed  like  him  to  waste  away. 

B.  Buchanan,  N.  A.  Rev.,  CXL.  453. 

foredoomt  (for'dSm),  M.  \<.  foredoom,  v.J  Pre- 
vious doom  or  sentence. 

fore-door  (for'dor),  n.  The  front  door.  [Ob- 
solete or  provincial.] 

I  set  him  to  wear  the  fore-door  wi'  the  speir,  while  I  kept 
the  back-door  wi'  the  lance. 

Fray  of  Suport  (Child's  BaUads,  VI.  117). 

The  tiger-hearted  man  ...  by  force  carried  me  through 
a  long  entry  to  the  fore-door. 

Richardson,  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  I.  248. 

fore-elder  (f 6r'el"d6r),  n.  [=  Dan.  forceldre  = 
Sw.  fordldrar,  parents ;  as  fore-'^  +  elder^,  ».] 
An  ancestor.     [Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

Mr.  Thomas  Graham,  of  Beanlands,  Irthington,  now  in 
his  sixty-ninth  year,  .  .  .  whose  fore-dders,  alternating 
all  the  way  down  as  Thomas  and  David,  have  owned  Bean- 
lands  since  1603.  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  IV.  184. 

When  we  read  in  history  of  a  brave  deed  done  by  an  Eng- 
lishman seven  centuries  since  or  more,  we  may  say  with 
confidence  it  was  done  by  one  of  o^xT  fore-elders. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXVIII.  378. 

fore-end  (for'end),  n.  The  early  or  fore  part 
of  anything.    [Properly  written  as  two  words.] 

4^1s  rock  and  these  demesnes  have  been  my  world ; 
Where  I  have  liv'd  at  honest  freedom,  paid 
More  pious  debts  to  heaven,  than  in  all 
The /ore-end  of  my  time.        Shak.,  Cymbeline,  ili.  3, 
Gude-day  to  ye,  cummer,  and  mony  ane  o'  them.    I  will 
be  back  about  the  fore-end  o'  har'st,  and  I  trust  to  find  ye 
baith  haill  and  fere.  Scott,  Antiquary,  xxvli. 

forefaintt,  a.    Seeforfaint. 

forefairn  (for-fam'),  p.  a.    Seeforfaim. 

forefather  (f or'f a'THto),  n.  [<  ME.  forefader, 
forfader  (=  D.  voorvader  =  G-.  vorvater  =  Icel. 
forfadhir  =  D&n.  forfeedre  =  Sw.  forfader,  only 
in  pi.,  ancestors);  <.fore-^  +  father.  Cf.  AS. 
forth-fceder,<. forth, toith,  +  feeder,  fsAhei.']  An 
ancestor ;  one  who  precedes  another  in  the  line 
of  genealogy  in  any  degree,  but  usually  .in  a  re- 
mote degree. 

Ryght  vnder  the  morteys  of  the  crosse  was  founde  ye 
hede  of  oar  forefather  Adam. 

Sir  B.  Guylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  27. 

No,  if  I  dlgg'd  up  thy  forefathers'  graves,  .  .  . 
It  could  not  slake  mine  ire.    Shak,  3  Hen.  VI.,  i.  3. 
Bach  in  his  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid, 
The  ixLde  forgathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep. 

Gray,  Elegy. 

Forefathers'  day,  the  anniversary  of  the  day  (December 
21st,  1620)  on  which  the  Pilgrims  or  first  settlers  landed 
at  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  annually  celebrated  in  New 
England,  and  by  New  Englanders  elsewhere.  Owing  to 
an  error  in  changing  the  date  from  the  old  style  to  the 
new,  the  anniversary  was  formerly  celebrated  on  Decem- 
ber 22d.  .  ,..,., 
forefeel  (for-fel'),  «•  *• ;  pret.  and  pp.  forefelt, 
■ppr.  forefeeling.  To  feel  beforehand;  feel  as  if 
by  presentiment. 

Full  loth  was  Erona  to  let  us  depart  from  her—  as  it 
were,  fore-feeling  the  harms  which  after  fell  to  her. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  ii. 

The  keenest  pleasure  is  where,  against  the  surviving 
pain  of  want,  the  satisfaction  is  felt  or  forefelt  as  actual. 
F.  H.  Bradley,  Ethical  Studies,  p.  260,  note. 

fore-fencef  (for'fens),  n.  Defense  in  front. 
Also  ealled  fore-covert. 

Whiles  part  of  the  souldiers  maketh  Ihe  fore-fences 
abroad  in  the  fields.        Solland,  tr.  of  Ammianus  (1609). 

forefend  (for-fend'),  ■».  t.    Seeforfend. 

forefinger  (f6r'fing"'g6r),  n.  [<  ME.forefynger; 
<fore-i  +  finger.']  The  finger  next  to  the  thumb; 
the  index  or  second  digit  of  the  hand  (count- 
ing the  thumb  as  first).    See  finger. 


forego 

Jewels  five-words-long, 
That  on  the  stretch'd/oreyinf^er  of  all  Time 
Sparkle  forever.  Tennyson,  Princess,  ii. 

fore-flank  (for'flangk),  n.  A  projection  of  fat 
upon  the  ribs  of  sheep.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
foreflow  (for-flo'),  V.  t.  To  flow  before, 
forefoot  (for'fut), ». ;  pl./ore/ee*  (-fet).  [<ME. 
forefot;  <fore-^  +foot.']  1.  One  of  the  ante- 
rior feet  of  a  quadruped  or  other  animal  hav- 
ing more  than  two  feet.  [Properly  written  as 
two  words.] 

Give  me  thy  fist;  thy/o)-e-/ooi  to  me  give. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  ii.  1. 
As  the  dog 
With  inward  yelp  and  restless /ore/ooi  plies 
His  function  of  the  woodland. 

Tennyson,  Lucretius. 

2.  In  MoUusca,  the  anterior  division  of  the  foot 
or  podium ;  the  propodium.  —  3.  The  forward 
end  of  the  keel  of  a  vessel.— Athwart  the  fore- 
foot. See  athwart. 
forefront  (for'fnmt),  n.  1.  The  foremost  part 
or  place :  as,  the  forefront  of  a  building,  or  of  a 
battle. 

And  made  the  vij  Psalmys  for  the  sleyng  of  Vrye,  whom 
he  put  in  the  forhfrontt  of  the  batell  porposly  to  have 
hym  slayiie.        Torkington,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  36. 

I  haue  not  bene  vnmindef  ull  ...  to  place  in  the  fore- 
front of  this  booke  those  f orren  conquests,  exploits,  and 
trauels  of  our  English  nation  which  haue  bene  atcfaieued 
of  old.  Hakluyts  Voyages,  To  the  Reader. 

2t.  The  forehead, 
forefront (for-f runt' ),«'.*.    [iforefronttn.]    To 
build  or  add  a  forefront  to.     [Rare.] 

He  would  nevi  fore-front  his  house,  and  add  a  new  wing 
to  make  it  even.  Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  iv.  31. 

forefrontf  (fSr'fmnt),  ado.  [By  ellipsis  from 
in  the  forefront.']    In  front. 

To  the  entry /ore/roTit  of  this  a  court,  at  the  other  back 
front  a  plot  walled  in.        Evelyn,  To  Hon.  Robert  Boyle. 

fore-gaflf  (for'gaf),  n.  Naut.,  the  gaff  of  the 
fore-trysail,  or  of  the  foresail  in  a  schooner. 

foregamet(for'gam), ».  Afirstgame;  firstplan. 
'Whitlock. 

foreganger  (f 6r'gang''''er),  n.  [<  ME  forganger, 
a  f oregoer,  forerunner  (=  D.  voorganger  =  G. 
vorganger  =  'Daji.forgjcEnger  =  Sw.foreg&ngare, 
predecessor),  <  forgamen,  <  AS.  foregangan, 
equiv.  to  forgdn,  foregan,  forego:  see  fore- 
go^ and  gang.]  It.  One  who  goes  before;  a 
forerunner.  Sampole. —  3.  In  whaling,  a  piece 
of  rope,  of  the  same  kind  as  the  tow-line, 
made  fast  to  the  shank  of  a  toggle-iron  or 
harpoon,  with  an  eye-splice  in  one  end  .  so 
called  by  English  and  Scotch  whalemen, 
more  frequently  by  Americans  the  strap  or 
iron-strap.  The  process  of  adjusting  this  rope  to  the 
iron  is  known  to  the  latter  as  strapping,  to  the  former  as 
spanning. 

foregatef,  n.    An  entrance  gate. 

The  nether  towne  .  .  .  f  ensed  with  a  wall,  with  a  castle 
also  thereto,  and  aforegate  at  the  entrance  into  it. 

Holland,  tr,  of  Camden's  Britain,  ii.  81. 

foregather  (for-gaSH'er),  v.  i.    See  forgather- 
fore-gift  (for'gift),  TO.    In  law,  a  pajonent  in  ad- 
vance ;  specifically,  a  premium  paid  by  a  les- 
see on  taking  his  lease,  in  distinction  from  the 
rent. 

foregirth  (for'gSrth),  n.    A  girth  or  strap  for 
the  fore  partj  as  of  ahorse;  a  martingale. 
foregleam  (for'glem),  to.    A  gleam  or  gUmpso 
of  the  future. 
So  many  thrilling  foreglearns  of  his  fulness. 

Bu»hnell,  Sermons  on  Living  Subjects,  4th  ser.,  p.  S9 
An  indication  that  the  moral  is  in  the  mind  and  purpose 
of  God,  even  so  far  back  as  in  the  brute  world  — a  fore- 
gleam  of  the  approaching  issue. 

The  Century,  XXXII.  112. 

foreglimpse  (for'glimps),  to.    a  glimpse  or  rev- 
elation of  the  future. 
Had  I  had  a.  foreglimpse  of  what  was  to  be. 

Christian  Union,  April  7, 1887. 

fore-glow  (for'glo),  TO.  A  glow  seen  in  the  east 
before  sunrise,  corresponding  to  the  after-glow 
,seen  in  the  western  sky  after  sunset. 

forego^  (for-go'),  V. ;  pret.  forewent,  pp.  fore- 
gone, ppr.  foregoing.  [<  ME.  forgan  (rare),  go 
before,  <  AS.  forgdn,  more  commonly  foregan 
(=  D.  voorgaan  =  G.  vorgehen  =  Dan.  foregaa 
=  Sw.  foregd),  with  equiv.  forgangan,  foregan- 
gan, go  before,  precede,  <  fore,  before,  +  gdn, 
gangan,  go :  see  fore'^  and  go,  and  gang.]  I. 
trans.  To  go  before ;  precede. 

Milthe  [mercy]  and  sothnes  &2\  forgan  thi  face. 

Ps.  Ixxxviii.  16  (ME.  version)  (toorii.  14). 

Morning  shadows  huger  than  the  shapes 
That  cast  them,  not  those  gloomier  vihich  forego 
The  darkness  of  that  battle  in  the  West, 

Where  all  of  high  and  holy  dies  away. 

Tennyson,  To  the  Queen, 


forego 

n.t  intrans.  To  go  forward;  go  on. 
Her  selle,  well  as  I  might,  I  reskewd  tho, 
But  could  not  stay,  so  fast  she  did/orer/oe. 

Spender,  F.  Q.,  III.  v.  6. 

forego^  (for-go'),  V.  t. ;  pret.  forewent,  pp.  fore- 
gone, ppr.  foregoing.  See  forgo'^. 
foregoer^  (f6r-g6'6r),  n.  [<  ME.  forgoere,  <  for- 
jan,  forego,  go  before :  see  forego^.']  1.  One 
who  goes  before  another;  hence,  a  predeces- 
sor; an  ancestor;  a  progenitor. 

Thou  shuldist  understonde  that  thou  maiat  not  entre 

in  hooly  scriptures  withoute  &  forgoere  and  shewynge  the 

weie  therot.  Wydif,  Pret  to  Epistles  vi.  66. 

Yesterday  was  but  as  to-day,  and  to-morrow  will  tread 

the  same  footsteps  of  his  fffregoerg. 

Sir  J'.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  iii. 
yfe  have  no  right  to  condemn  our  foregoers. 

J.  Mwley,  On  Compromise,  p.  79. 

2t.  A  harbinger ;  a  forerunner. 

Bote  Gyle  w&s/or-goere  and  gyede  hem  alle. 

Piers  Plowman  (A),  ii.  162. 

foregoer^  (f6r-g6'6r),  n.    Seeforgoer. 

foregoing  (for-go'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  ot forego'^, 
«.]  The  act  of  preceding,  going  before,  or  lead- 
ing the  way. 

After  whom,  encouraged  and  delighted  -with  theyr  ex- 
cellent/ore-^oi«f7,  others  haue  followed,  to  beautiile  oure 
mother  tongue.  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Apol.  for  Poetrie. 

foregoing  (for-go'ing),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  forego\ 
«.]  Preceding;  going  before,  in  time  or  place 
or  in  a  series;  antecedent:  as,  a  foregoing 
clause  in  a  writing. 

He  casts  his  eye  over  the  foregoing  list. 

Strutt,  Sporte  and  Pastimes,  p.  75. 
=Syn.  See  previous. 
foregone  (for-gdn'),  p.  a.     [Pp.  of  forego^  «.] 

1.  That  has  gone  before;  previous;  past;  for- 
mer. 

When  to  the  sessions  of  sweet  silent  thought 
I  summon  up  remembrance  of  things  past,  .  .  . 
Then  can  1  grieve  at  grievances /orejone. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  xxx. 
To  keep  thee  clear 
Of  all  reproach  against  the  am  foregone. 

Mrs.  Browning. 

2.  Predetermined;  made  up  or  settled  before- 
hand. 

But  this  denoted  &  foregone  conclusion; 

'Tis  a  shrewd  doubt,  though  it  be  but  a  dream. 

Shak.,  Othello,  iii.  3. 
I  plunge  into /ore^one  visions  and  conclusions. 

Lamb,  Elia,  p.  33. 

foreground  (for'ground),  n.  [=  D.  voorgrond 
=  Gr.  vorgrund  =  Dan.  forgrund  =  Sw.  fiir- 
grund;  as  fore-^  +  ground.^  That  part  of  a 
landscape  or  other  scene,  as  actually  perceived 
or  as  represented  in  a  picture,  which  is  nearest 
the  eye  of  the  observer:  opposed  to  background 
or  distance. 
On  all  the  foreground  lies  the  river,  broad  as  a  bay. 

Z>.  G.  MitcheU,  Wet  Days. 
foregrownt,  a.    Seeforgrown. 
foreguess  (for-ges'),  v.  t.   To  guess  beforehand ; 

conjecture. 
fore-gut  (for'gut),  n.  See  gut. 
forehanuner  (f or'ham"6r),  n.  [Se^^also  written 
foirhammer  (=  OD.  veurhamer,  D.  voorhamer 
=  Dan.  forhammer,  a  sledge-hammer) ;  <  fore-'^ 
+  hammer.']  A  sledge  or  sledge-hammer;  the 
large  hammer  which  strikes  first,  or  before  the 
smaller  one. 

Wi'  coulters,  and  yd'  forehawmsrs, 
We  garr'd  the  bars  bang  merrilie. 

Einrmnt  fTiiiie  (Child's  Ballads,  VI.  66). 
The  brawnie,  bainie,  ploughman  chiel 
Brings  hard  owrehip,  wi'  sturdy  wheel, 

■The  atroug  forehammer. 
Till  block  an'  studdie  ring  an'  reel 

Wi'  dinsome  clamour.   Bums,  Scotch  Driak. 

forehand  (for'hand), ».    [^i  fore-^  +  hand.']    1. 

The  part  of  a  horse  which  is  in  front  of  the 

rider. — 2^.  The  chief  part;  main  dependence. 

The  ^eat  Achilles,  whom  opinion  crowns 

The  sinew  and  the  foreha/nd  of  our  host. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C,  L  8. 
St.  Advantage;  the  better. 

Such  a  wretch. 
Winding  up  days  with  toil  and  nights  with  sleep, 
Hath  the  fore-hand  and  vantage  of  a  king. 

SAai.,  Hen.  v.,  iv.l. 

forehand  (for'hand),  a.  It.  Done  beforehand ; 
anticipative ;  done  or  paid  in  advance. 

If  I  have  known  her, 
Youll  say,  she  did  embrace  me  as  a  husband, 
And  so  extenuate  the  forehand  sin. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  iv.  1. 

2.  Beingaheadorinadvance;  front.    [Scotch.] 

I'm  as  honest  as  our  nald  forehand  ox,  puir  fallow. 

Scott,  Old  Mortality,  vii. 

forehanded  (for'han'ded),  a.  1.  Early;  time- 
ly ;  seasonable :  as,  forehanded  provision. 
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If,  by  thus  doing,  you  have  not  secured  your  time  by  an 
early  and  fore-handed  care,  yet  be  sure  by  a  timely  dili- 
gence to  redeem  the  time.    Jer.  Taylor,  Holy  Living,  i.  1. 

2.  Formed  in  the  forehand  or  fore  parts. 

A  substantial  true-bred  beast,  bravely /oreAojwfed. 

Dryden. 

3.  Well  circumstanced  as  regards  property  and 
financial  condition  generally:  as,  a,  forehanded 
farmer.     [U.  S.] 

Mr.  Palmer  was  in  popular  phrase  a  forehanded  man ; 
his  house  and  barns  were  large,  and  his  grounds  indicated 
thrift.  S.  Judd,  Margaret,  i.  9. 

The  Eambos  vrere  forehanded,  and  probably  as -well  sat- 
isfied as  it  is  possible  for  Pennsylvania  farmers  to  be. 

B.  Taylor. 

forehard  (for'hard),  ■  n.  In  rope-waking,  the 
proper  twist  of  the  separate  strands  of  which  a 
rope  is  made  up. 

The  forehard,  or  proper  twist  in  the  strands  for  all  sizes 
of  ropes,  is  at  once  attained.  JIre,  Diet.,  III.  718. 

forehead  (f  or'ed  or  f  or'hed),  n.  [<  ME.  forked, 
forheed,forehed,  forehede,  eaT]ierforeheved,for- 
heaved,  ( AS.  forhedfod,  sXsoforanhedfod{*fore- 
hedfod  not  found),  forehead  (=  D.  voorhoofd  = 
Gr.  vorhaupt  =  Dan.  forhoved,  the  front  part  of 
the  head),  <  for,  foran,  before,  fore-,  +  hedfod, 
head:  see  fore-^  and  head.]  1.  The  fore  or 
front  upper  part  of  the  head;  the  part  of  the 
face  wmch  extends  from  the  usual  line  of  hair 
on  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  eyes ;  the  brow. 

With  the  forked  plain  gain  hym  went,  &  smote 
Enmyddes  of  the  brest. 

Rom.  ofPartenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  4216. 

And  I  put  a  jewel  on  thy  fore?iead,  and  ear-rings  in  thine 

ears.  Ezek.  xvi.  12. 

2.  Confidence ;  assurance ;  audacity ;  front : 
same  as  face\  5. 

It  is  certain,  nor  can  it  with  any  forehead  be  opposed, 
that  the  too  much  licence  of  poetasters  in  this  time  hath 
much  deformed  their  mistress.    B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  Ded. 
With  what  forehead 
Do  you  speak  this  to  me,  who  (as  I  know 't) 
Must  and  will  say  'tis  false? 

Fletcher,  Beggars'  Bush,  i.  2. 
Not  any  College  of  Mountebanks  but  would  think  scorn 
to  discover  in  themselves  with  such  a  brazen  forehead  the 
outrageous  desire  of  filthy  lucre. 

Milton,  Church-Government,  ii. 

3.  In  entom.,  the  upper  part  of  an  insect's  epi- 
cranium,ineludingthe  front  and  vertex.  [Bare.] 

forehead-cloth  (for'ed-kl6th),  n.  A  band  sur- 
rounding the  forehead,  worn  by  women  ig  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  either 
alone  or  in  combination  with  a  cap  or  the  like : 
said  to  have  been  used  to  prevent  wrinkles. 

E'en  like  the  forehead<loth  that  in  the  night. 
Or  when  they  sorrow,  ladies  used  to  wear. 

Marlowe  and  Chapman,  Hero  and  Leander,  vi. 

foreheart  (for-her'),  v.  t.  To  hear  or  be  in- 
formed of  before. 

forehearth  (for'harth),  n.  In  metal.,  the  front 
part  of  the  hearth  of  a  blast-furnace,  or  that 
part  which  is  directly  under  the  tymp-aroh. 

forehentti  v.  t.    Beeforhent. 

forehew  (for-hii'),  v.  t.     To  hew  or  cut  in  front. 

forehold(f6r'h61d), ».  l<fore-^+holdK]  The 
front  or  forward  part  of  the  hold  of  a  ship. 

foreholdingt  (for-hol'ding),  M.  [Verbal  n.  of 
"forehold  (not  used),  predict,  <.fore^  -I-  holiJX.] 
Prediction;  ominous  foreboding ;  superstitious 
prognostication. 

How  are  superstitious  men  nagged  out  of  their  wits  with 
the  fancy  of  omens,  foreholdings,  and  old  wives'  tales ! 

Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 

forehood  (for'hud),  n.  In  ship-building,  one  of 
the  most  forward  of  the  outside  and  inside 
planks. 

forehook  (for'huk),  n.  Naut.,  a  piece  of  tim- 
ber placed  across  the  stem  to  imite  the  bows 
and  strengthen  the  fore  part  of  the  ship;  a 
breast-hook.  See  cut  xmder  stem. 
forehorset,  n.  The  horse  in  a  team  which  goes 
foremost. 

I  shall  stay  here  the  forehorse  to  a  smock  [that  is,  walk- 
ing before  a  woman  as  usher  or  squire]. 

Shak.,  All's  Well,  ii.  1. 
It  is  not  your  Poet  Garish  and  your  forehorse  of  the  par- 
ish that  shall  redeeme  you  from  her  fingers. 

Nash,  Strange  News  (1B92),  sig.  F. 

foreign  (for'an),  a.  and  n.  [Early  mod.  B.  also 
forreign  (as  in  sovereign,  the  gisa.  mod.  inser- 
tion, prob.  due  to  a  confused  association  with 
reign;  the'reg.  mod.  form  would  be  *forain  or 
"foren) ;  <  ME.  foren,  forene,  forein,  foreyn, 
forayn,  <  OF.  forain,  forein,  F.  forain  =  Pr. 
foraneo  =  Sp.  fordneo  =  It.  foraneo,  foreign, 
strange,  alien,  <  ML.  foraneus,  outside,  exterior 
(as  a  noun,  applied  to  a  canon  not  in  resi- 
dence, a  peddler,  etc.),  <  L.  foras,  out  of  doors. 
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<  foris,  commonly  in  pi.  fores,  a  door,  gate,  s 
E.  door,  q.  v. ;  connected  with/orMW,  q.  v.]  I, 
a.  1.  Not  native;  alien;  belonging  to,  charae- 
teristio  of,  or  derived  from  another  country 
or  nation;  exotic;  not  indigenous:  as, /orei^n 
animals  or  plants ;  the  large  foreign  population 
in  the  United  States ;  foreign  manner. 

His  often  concurrence  with  ancient  and  foreign  authors. 
ComhUl  Mag.,  Oct.,  1878,  p.  ies. 

A  wide  commerce  .  .  .  imported  enough/orei^n  refine- 
ment to  humanize,  not  enough /oreton  luxury  to  corrupt. 
Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  96.' 

2.  Having  an  alien  situation  or  relation ;  exter- 
nal to  or  away  from  one's  native  covmtry:  as, 
a  foreign  country  or  jurisdiction ;  to  enter  a,  for- 
eign army  or  school. 

Whan  men  gon  bejonde  tho  ioumeyes,  toward  Yndo 
and  to  the  foreyn  Yles,  klle  is  envyronynge  theroundnesse 
of  the  Erthe  and  of  the  See,  uudre  oure  Contrees  on  this 
half.  MandevUle,  Travels,  p.  188. 

There  is  no  foreign  land ;  it  is  the  traveller  only  that  Is 
foreign.  R.  L.  Stevenson,  Silverado  Squatters,  p.  114. 
[In  law,  for  certain  pm'poses,  chiefiy  in  the  determination 
of  private  rights  in  a  case  of  conflict  of  laws,  the  legis- 
lation and  the  judicial  decisions  of  anyone  of  the  United 
States  are  commonly  spoken  of  &a  foreign  with  respect  to 
the  other  States,  especially  as  regards  matters  not  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  national  government.  Thus,  in 
each  State  corporations  formed  under  the  law  of  any  other 
State  are  termed/om^Ji  corporations.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  commerce  is  subject  to  regulation  by  Congress,  the  term 
foreign  port,  when  used  in  reference  to  such  commerce, 
implies  a  port  outside  of  the  United  States ;  when  used, 
however,  in  reference  to  a  State  law  giving  a  lien  upon 
shipping,  it  may  also  mean  a  port  of  any  other  State.] 

3.  Belating  to  or  connected  with  another  coun- 
try or  other  countries ;  pertaining  to  external 
relations  or  jurisdiction:  as,/oreip»  diplomacy; 
a.  foreign  minister;  the  department  ot  foreign 
affairs  in  a  government. — 4.  Being  in  a  place 
other  than  its  own;  not  naturally  connected 
with  its  surroundings ;  specifically  said  of  an 
object,  as  a  bullet  or  any  material,  present  in 
a  part  of  the  body  or  in  any  other  situation 
which  is  normally  free  from  such  intrusion. 
Thus,  sand  in  the  eye,  or  a  splinter  or  dead  bone 
in  the  flesh,  is  foreign  matter  or  a,  foreign  body. 

When  a  bullet,  or  other  foreign  substance,  is  lodged  in 
the  fiesh,  the  vital  powers  go  to  work  and  build  up  a  lit- 
tle "waU  around  it. 

J.  F.  Clarke,  Ten  Great  Keliglons,  iv.  1. 

5.  Not  belonging  (to) ;  not  connected  (with) ; 
extraneous;  irrelevant;  not  to  the  purpose: 
with  to,  or  sometimes /ro?»;  as,  the  sentiments 
yon  express  are  foreign  to  your  heart ;  this  de- 
sign is  foreign  from  my  thoughts. 

He  never  quits  his  Simile  till  it  rises  to  some  very  great 
Idea,  which  is  often  foreign  to  the  Occasion  which  gave 
Birth  to  it.  Addison,  Spectator,  No.  303. 

This  innovation  by  means  of  the  Episode  .  .  ,  was  for- 
eign to  the  intention  of  the  Chorus. 

Goldsmith,  Origin  of  Poetry. 

6.  Excluded;  not  admitted;  held  at  a  distance. 
[Bare.] 

They  will  not  stick  to  say  you  envied  him ; 

And  tearing  he  would  rise,  he  was  so  virtuous. 

Kept  him  a.  foreign  man  still. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  ii.  2. 
Foreign  administration,  in  Jaw.  See  administration, 
9. — Foreign  attachment,  in  law.  See  attachment,  1.— 
Foreign  bill  of  exchange.  See  bill  of  exchange,  under 
bills. — Foreign  canon.  See  carum^.—  'Fozeign.  Office, 
the  department  of  state  through  which  the  sovereign  or 
sovereign  power  communicates  with  foreign  powers :  call- 
ed in  the  United  States  the  Department  of  State, 

In  nearly  every  Foreign  Office  in  the  world  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  French  is  required  of  every  clerk  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  his  appointment. 

E.  Schuyler,  Amer.  Diplomacy,  p.  16. 

Foreign  Frocess  Acts,  English  statutes  of  1832, 1884,  and 
1852,  providing  for  the  service  of  process  of  certain  courts 
in  places  beyond  their  territorial  jurisdiction. =Syn.  B. 
Unconnected  (with),  disconnected  (with),  uncongenial  (to), 
adventitious. 

Il.t  n.  A  stranger;  a  foreigner:  specifically, 
one  who  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  place  referred 
to:  opposed  to /reeroaw. 

The  touns,  the  countes,  the/orej(7i»  alle  aboute 
To  the  kyng  fell  on  knees,  his  powere  tham  loute. 
Unto  his  pes  them  ^ald,  f  eaute  did  him  suere. 

Bob.  «  Brunne,  tr.  of  Langtoft's  Chron. 

[(ed.  Heame),  p.  322. 

Also,  that/or«7i«  as  wel  as  other  may  make  attoumays 

in  hustingis  as  wel  as  the  playntif  as  the  def  endaunt  as  it 

is  done  in  other  court. 

Charter  of  London  (Rich.  II.),  in  Arnold's  Chronicle,  p.  20. 

foreigner  (for'an-6r),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
forreigner;  <  ME.  foreyner;  <  foreign  +  -e»'i. 
The  earlier  noun  was  foreign.]  1.  A  person 
born  or  domiciled  in  a  foreign  country,  or  out- 
side of  the  country  or  juriscSction  referred  to; 
an  alien. 

Nor  could  the  majesty  of  the  English  crown  aPPI"^!? 
a  greater  lustre,  either  ta  foreigners  or  subjects.  Swift. 
2t.  One  who  does  not  belong  to  a  certain  class, 
association,  society,  etc. :  an  outsider. 
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That  no  Forreignerg — that  is  to  say,  such  an  one  as 
has  not  served  seven  years  to  the  art  of  Printing,  under  a 
lawful  Master  Printer,  as  an  Apprentice  —  may  be  enter- 
tained and  employed  by  any  Master  Printer  for  the  time 
to  come. 

Quoted  in  Englieh  Qilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  Int.,  p.  clxi.,  note. 

In  1660,  the  headmaster  [of  Harrow],  tailing  advantage 
of  a  concession  In  Lyon's  statutes,  began  to  receive  for- 
eignere,  I.  e.,  boys  from  other  parishes,  who  were  to  pay 
for  their  education.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XI.  495. 

foreignism  (f or'an-izm),  n.    [<  foreign  +  ■4sm.'] 

1.  The  state  of 'being  foreign. — 2.  A  foreign 
idiom  or  custom. 

That  he  [Miles  Coverdale]  left  in  his  Bible  some  few 
Joreigni»m8  and  some  inverted  English  is  not  surprising, 
when  we  find  that  the  dozen  corps  of  revisers  since  have 
not  seen  fit,  or  been  able,  to  exclude  them. 

Congregatianalitt,  Aug.  15, 1877. 

foreignize  (f or'an-Iz),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  foreign- 
ized,  ppr.  for^nieing.  [<  foreign  +  ■ige.'i  I. 
trans.  To  render  foreign;  adapt  to  foreign 
ideas. 

One  of  the  questions  that  come  vividly  Into  the  fore- 
ground to-day  is  that  of  Americanizing  the  foreigner,  so 
that  be  ctaiaotforeignine  our  institutions. 

CongregationaHet,  Aug.  12, 1886. 

n.  intrans.  To  become  foreign. 
Our  country -man,  Pits,  Aidforanize  with  long  living  be- 
yond the  seas.  Fuller,  Worthies,  II.  417. 

foreignness  (for'an-nes),  n.    The  condition  of 
being  foreign;  irrelevancy;  want  of  natural 
connection  with  the  surroundings. 
Sbaple  foreigraiesa  may  itself  make  the  picturesque. 

H.  James,  Jr.,  Portraits  of  Places,  p.  83. 

foreint,  a.  and  n.  A  Middle  English  form  of 
foreign. 

foreint,  «.  [ME.,  a  particular  use  of  forein, 
outside:  see  foreign,.']  A  jakes;  a  cesspool. 
Chaucer. 

forejudge!  (for-juj'),  i>.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  fore- 
judged, ppr.  forjudging.    [</ore-l  +  judge,  v.] 
To  judge  beforehand,  or  before  hearing  the 
facts  {ind  proof;  prejudge. 
We  commonly  fore-judge  them  ere  we  understand  them. 
Milton,  Areopagitica,  p.  56. 

forejudge^,  v.    See  forjudge. 
forejudgment  (f6r'juj"ment),  n.    [</ore-i  + 
judgment.]   1.  Judgment  rendered  in  advance; 
prejudgment. 

That  all  the  Oods  which  saw  his  wondrous  might 

Did  surely  deeme  the  victorie  his  due : 
But  seldome  heene  forejudgment  proveth  true. 

Spenser,  Muiopotmos,  1.  320. 

2.  A  judgment  previously  rendered;  a  judicial 
precedent. 

What  call  you  fore-judgements  or  ruled  cases  ?    They  be 

Judgements  or  sentences  heretofore  pronounced,  whereby 

Judges  take  example  to  give  like  judgement  in  like  oases. 

BlundevUle,  Arte  of  Logicke  (1S99),  iv.  3. 

foreking  (for'king),  n.    A  preceding  king;  a 
predecessor  on  the  throne.     [Bare.] 
Why  didst  thou  let  so  many  Norsemen  hence? 
Thy  tLOToe  forekings  had  clenoh'd  their  pirate  hides 
To  the  bleak  church  doors,  like  kites  upon  a  barn. 

Tennyson,  Harold,  iv.  3. 

foreknow(f6r-n6'),».  *.;  pret./orefcjiew,  pp. /ore- 
known,  ppr.  forehnowing.  [<  fore-^  +  hnow^.] 
To  have  previous  knowledge  of;  know  before- 
hand; think  of  or  contemplate  beforehand. 

For  whom  he  dX&  foreknow,  he  also  did  predestinate  to 
be  conformed  to  the  image  of  his  Son.  Kom.  viii.  29. 

And  by  their  nature  and  aspect,  things  to  come  may  be 
foreknovme.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  60. 

Who  would  the  miseries  of  man /oreftnoMi/        Dryden. 

foreknowable  (for-no'a-bl),  a.  [<  foreknow  + 
-able.]    That  may  be  foreknown. 

It  is  eeTt&mly  foreknowable  what  they  will  do  in  such 
and  such  circumstances.     Dr.  H.  More,  Divine  Dialogues. 

foreknower  (f 6r-n6'6r),  n.  One  who  foreknows. 

God  the  foreknower  of  al  thinges  before  the  world  was 

made.  J.  Udall,  On  Mat.  xxv. 

foreknowingly  (f 6r-n6'ing-li),  adv.  With  fore- 
knowledge; deliberately. 

He  does  very  imprudently  serve  his  ends  who  seeingly 

and  foreknowingly  loses  his  life  in  the  prosecution  of  them. 

j'er.  Taylor,  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  xiii.  9. 

foreknowledge  (for-nol'ej),  n.  [</ore-l  +  know- 
ledge.] Knowledge  that  precedes  the  existence 
of  the  thing  or  the  happening  of  the  event 
known;  prescience. 

If  I  foreknew, 
Foreknowledge  had  no  Influence  on  their  fault 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iii.  117. 

Since  therefore  neither  the  foreknowledge  of  God  nor 
the  liberty  of  man  can  without  a  plain  contradiction  be 
denied,  it  follows  unavoidably  that  the  foreknowledge  of 
God  must  bo  of  such  a  nature  as  is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  liberty  of  man.  Clarke,  Sermons,  I.  xlvii. 

forel  (for'el), ».  [Also  written  forrel,  forril;  < 
ME./oreZ,  a  case  or  cover  (for  a  book),  <  OP. 
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forel,  IskteT  f own-el,  F.fourreau,  a  case,  sheath 
(ML.  Te&exforeUus,  forulus),  dim.  of  OF.  forre, 
fowe,  fuere,  fuerre  =  It.  fodero,  <  ML.  fodrus, 

<  Goth,  fodr,  a  sheath,  =  OHG.  fuotar,  MHG. 
vuoter,  G.  futter,  a  sheath,  a  case  (of.  equiv.  D. 
foedraal  =  G.  futteral  =  Dan.  futteral,  foderal 
=  aw.  foderal,  fodral,  an  aecom.  of  ML.fotrale, 

<  OHG.  fotar,  fuotar,  aforesaid),  =  leel.  fodhr 
=  Dan.  foer  =  Sw.  foder,  lining.  From  the 
same  source  comes/wi,q.  v.]  If.  Acase  of  lea- 
ther or  similar  material  in  which  manuscripts 
were  formerly  preserved. 

Take  witnesse  of  the  trinlte  and  take  his  felawe  to  witt- 


What  he  fond  in  a.  forel  of  a  freres  lynynge ; 
And  bote  the  ferste  leef  be  lesynge,  leyf  [believe]  me 
neuere  after  1  piers  Plowman  (C),  xvi.  103. 

Forelle,  to  kepe  yu  a  boke  [to  keep  a  book  in],  forulus. 
Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  171. 

2.  A  kind  of  parchment  for  the  covers  of  books. 
[Bug.]— 3.  The  border  of  a  handkerchief.  Bal- 
liwell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

forel  (for'el), «. «.;  pret.  andpp./oreM,/oreZie(i, 
ppr.  forelmg,  forelUng.  [<  forel,  n.]  To  cover 
or  bind  with  forel;  hence,  to  adorn.    Fuller. 

foreland  (for'land),  n.  [<  ME.forlond  (=  D. 
voorland);  <  fore-^  -I-  land.]  1.  A  promon- 
tory or  cape ;  a  point  of  land  extending  into 
the  water  some  distance  from  the  line  of  the 
shore;  a  headland:  as,  the  North  and  South 
Foreland  in  Kent,  England. 

Their  whole  fleete  lay  within  the  very  mouth  of  the 
Thames,  all  from  yo  North /orrfosjid,  Margate,  even  to  y« 
buoy  of  the  Nore.  Evelyn,  Diary,  June  28, 1667. 

The  seaboard  went  in  a  rugged  line  east  and  west  by  the 
compass,  sometimes  coming  very  low  down,  sometimes 
soaring  into  great  fordmids,  plentifully  covered  with  wild 
growths.  W.  C.  Russell,  Death  Ship,  xlv. 

2.  Id.  fort.,  a  piece  of  ground  between  the  wall 
of  a  place  and  the  moat. 

forelayif  (for-la'),  v.  t.     [<  /ore-l  +  lay\]    To 
contrive  in  advance.    Mede. 
forelay^t  (for-la'),  v.  t.    Seeforlay. 
forelendt  (for-lend'),  v.  t.    To  lend  or  give  be- 
forehand.   Spenser. 
foreliet,  v.  t.    To  lie  before. 

A  golden  bauldricke  which /orrfoj/ 
Athwart  her  snowy  brest. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  iii.  29. 

foreliftt  (for-liff),  V.  t.    To  lift  up  in  front. 

So  dreadfully  he  towardes  him  did  pas, 
■<    Forelifting  vp  a-loft  his  speckled  brest. 

ler,  F.  Q.,  L  xi.  15. 


forelightenf,  v.  t.  Seeforlighten. 
forelittert,  v.  i.    To  litter  or  bring  forth  pre- 
maturely.   Da/Bies. 

As  forelittring  bitches  whelp  blynd  puppies,  so  I  may 

bee  perhaps  entwighted  of  more  haste  then  good  speede. 

Stanihurst,  Virgil,  Ded. 

forelocfci  (for'lok),  n.  [</ore-l  -I-  lock\]  1.  A 
round  or  flat  wedge  of  iron  passed  through  a 
hole  in  the  inner  end  of  a  bolt  to  prevent  its 
withdrawal  when  a  strain  is  placed  on  it. —  2. 
In  medieval  armor,  a  clasp  or  catch  serving  to 
hold  the  helm,  or  in  some  cases  the  beaver  or 
the  mentonnifere,  to  the  gorgerin  or  breastplate 
in  front. 

forelock^  (for'lok),  v.  t.  liforelock^,  n.]  Naut., 
to  secure  by  a  forelock,  as  a  bolt. 

The  channel  rail  is  secured  to  the  channel  by  iron  straps, 
fastened  \>y  forelooked  bolts,  so  that  the  rail  may  be  read- 
ily removed  when  necessary.    Thearle,  Naval  Arch.,  §  231. 

forelock2  (for'lok),  n.  [</ore-i  +  lock^.]  The 
lock  of  hair  that  grows  from  the  fore  part  of 
the  head;  a  prominent  or  somewhat  detach- 
ed lock  above  the  forehead,  especially  of  a 

horse. 

Neither  age  nor  force 
Can  quell  the  love  of  freedom  in  a  horse.  .  .  . 
Loose  fly  ilia  forelock  and  his  ample  mane. 

Cowper,  Charity,  1.  176. 

To  take  time  or  (rarely)  occasion  by  the  forelock, 

to  be  prompt  in  action;  let  no  opportunity  escape ;  anti- 
cipate an  emergency  or  opportunity  by  making  suitable 
preparation :  a  proverbial  expression. 

Time  is  painted  with  a  lock  before,  and  bald  behind, 
signifying  thereby  that  we  must  take  time  by  the  forelock; 
for  when  it  is  once  past,  there  is  no  recalling  it.       Swift. 
Wake,  sleeper,  from  thy  dream  of  ease. 
The  great  occasion's  forelock  seize. 

Whittier,  To  Pennsylvania. 

forelock-bolt  (for'lok-bolt),  n.  A  bolt  having 
in  one  end  a  slot  into  which  a  key  or  cotter 
may  be  inserted  to  prevent  it  from  being  with- 
drawn. 

forelock-hook  (for'lok-huk),  n.  In  rope-maMng, 
a  winch  or  whirl  which  works  through  holes  in 
the  tackle-block  to  twist  a  bunch  of  three  yams 
into  a  strand. 


foremost 

forelookt  (for-luk'),  v.  [<  ME.  vorloken,  for- 
luken,  tr.,  foresee;  <  fore-^  +  look.]  I.  trans. 
To  foresee. 

Swa  certayne  es  here  na  man, 
That  can  the  tyme  of  the  dede /oriute. 

Ha/mpole,  Prick  of  Conscience,  1. 1945. 

II.  intrans.  To  look  ahead  or  forward. 

Then  did  Iforelook, 
And  saw  this  day  marked  white  in  Clotho's  book. 
B.  Jonson,  King  James's  Coronation  Entertainment. 

forelookt  (for'luk),  n.  [ME.  forloke,  forlok, 
forhike;  tTomthe-veTb:  seeforelooJc,v.]  Fore- 
sight; providence. 

I  hade  thre  hundrythe  powunde  of  rente, 

I  spendut  two  in  that  entente. 

Of  suche /orioie  was  I. 
Sir  Amadace,  Three  Early  Eng.  Bom.  (ed.  Eobson),  st.  34. 

fore-looper  (f  6r'16''''p6r),  n.  A  bo3[  who  goes  in 
front  of  a  span  of  bullocks,  guiding  them  by 
means  of  a  thong  fastened  to  the  horns  of  the 
foremost  pair.  Also  called  leader,  leader-boy. 
[South  Africa.] 

foreman  (for'man),  M. ;  pi. /orewera  (-men).  [= 
D.  voorman  =  '&.  normomn  =  Dan.  formand  = 
Sw.forman;  a.s  fore-'^  +  man.]  1.  The  first  or 
chief  man,  or  leader;  one  who  is  appointed  to 
preside  over  a  number  of  others.  [Bare  or  lo- 
cal In  this  general  sense.] 

The  Foreman  of  the  commons  [of  Huntingdon]  is  ap- 
pointed by  a  committee  of  burgesses,  which  is  itself  ap- 
pointed by  the  common  council.  The  common  council 
has  a  veto  on  his  appointment  and  he  is  removable  by  the 
committee.  Mwnieipal  Corporation  Beports,  1835,  p.  2287. 
Specifically— (a)  The  chief  man  of  a  jury,  who  acts  as  the 
spokesman.  (6)  The  chief  or  superintendent  of  a  set  of 
operatives  or  work-people  employed  in  a  shop  or  on  work 
of  any  kind ;  an  overseer  of  work :  as,  the  foreman  of  a 
composing-room  in  a  printing-oifice. 
2t.  An  ancestor.   Bob.  of  Brunne.    (Salliwell.) 

foreman  (for'man),  v.  t.  [<  foretnan,  n.]  To 
direct  or  oversee  as  a  foreman.     [Kare.] 

The  all-round  workman  requires  as  a  rule  very  little 
foremaning,  and  this  enhances  his  value  to  employers. 

Nineteenth  Centwi'y,  XX.  534. 

foremansMp  (for'man-ship),  m.  [<.  foreman  + 
-ship;  cf.  Dan.  fofmandskab  =  Sw.  forman- 
skap.]  The  ofSce,  position,  or  functions  of  a 
foreman.  , 

Sixty-three  candidates  for  nine  foremanships  were  ex- 
amined by  the  board.    Philadelphia  Times,  April  22, 1886. 

foremast  (for'mast  or  -mast),  n.  [=  G.  vormast 
=  Dan.  formast  =  Bw.  formast ;  as/ore-i  -t- 
masf^.]  The  forward  mast  of  a  ship  or  other 
.vessel. 

foremastman  (for 'mast-man  or  -mast-man),  n. ; 
pi. /oremasimeM  (-men).  1.  A  oommon'sailor; 
a  man  before  the  mast. 

The  Adventure  galley  took  such  quantities  of  cotton  and 
silk,  sugar  and  coif  ee,  cinnamon  and  pepper,  that  the  very 
foremast-men  received  from  a  hundred  to  two  hundred 
pounds  each.  Macaulay. 

2.  On  a  man-of-war,  a  man  stationed  at  the 
foremast  to  keep  the  ropes,  etc.,  in  order, 
foremean  (for-men'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  fore- 
meant,  pp.  foremeaning.    To  mean  or  intend 
beforehand.     [Obsolete  or  archaic] 
The  place,  by  deBtiny  fore-meant. 

B.  Jonson,  Masque  of  Beauty. 
Without  foremeaning  it,  he  [Goethe]  had  impersonated 
in  Mephistopheles  the  genius  of  his  century. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  224. 

fore-mentioned  (f6r'men''''shond),  a.  Mention- 
ed before ;  recited  or  written  in  a  former  part 
of  the  same  discourse  or  writing. 

foremestt,  a.  superl.  A  Middle  English  form  of 
foremost. 

foremindt,  v.  t.    To  intend.    Bavies. 

Neauer  Iforemynded  (let  not  mee  falslye  be  threpped) 
For  toe  slip  in  secret  by  flight. 

Stanihurst,  .^neid,  iv.  354. 

foremost  (for'most),  a.  and  adv.  superl.  [An  ae- 
com. form,  as  if  fore-}-  +  most,  of  earlier /omos*, 
<  ME.  firmest,  formast,  firmest,  furmest,  <  AS. 
formest,  usually  with  umlaut  fyrmest,  foremost, 
first,  with  superl.  -st,  <,  forma,  ME.  forme,  first 
itself  a  superl. ,  <.for,  fore,  fore,  before,  -I-  superl. 
-ma,  parallel  to  AS.  fyrst,  MB.  fyrst,  B.  first, 
from  the  same  for,  fore,  +  superl.  -st.  Thus 
foremost,  prop,  formast,  and  first  are  superl. 
forms  of  for,  formost  having  an  additional  su- 
perl. element.  The  ME.  forme,  first,  has  taken 
an  additional  compar.  sufSx,  and  appears  as  E. 
former^,  q.  v.  See  -most]  First  in  place,  time, 
quality,  station,  honor,  or  dignity. 

Paradys  teiTestre,  where  that  Adam  oure/oremegfFader, 

and  Eve  weren  putt.  Mandemlle,  Travels,  p.  303. 

Where  there  is  due  order  of  discipline  and  good  rule, 

there  the  better  shall  goe/ormos(  and  the  woorse  shall  fol- 

lowe.  Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 

That  struck  the /oremost  man  of  all  this  world. 

Shak.,  J.  C,  iv.  8. 


foremost 

His  [Warren  Hastings's)  flist  design  was  on  Benares,  a 
city  whicli  in  wealtli,  population,  dignity,  and  sanctity  was 
among  tlie/oremosf  in  Asia.    Macaulay,  Warren  Hastings. 

Head  foremost.    See  head.—1o  put  one's  best  foot 
foremost.    See  foot. 
foremostlyf  (f  or'most-li),  adv.   In  the  foremost 
place  or  order;  among  the  foremost. 

But  wlien  lie  saw  Iiis  daughter  dear 
Coming  on  moat  for&nwsUy, 
He  wrung  his  hands  and  tore  his  hair, 
And  cryed  out  most  piteously. 
Jephtkah  Judge  of  Israel  (Percy's  Eeliques,  p.  115). 

foremother  (f6r'muTH"er),  n.  A  female  ances- 
tor.    [Eare.] 

It  was  the  modesty  and  humility  of  some  of  your /ore- 
mvthers  not  to  seat  themselves  in  the  church  before  they 
had  performed  a  reverent  respect  to  the  minister  then  of- 
ficiating. PHdeaux. 

foren^t.    Preterit  plural  and  past  participle  of 

foren^t,  a.  and  n.  An  obsolete  (Middle  Eng- 
lish) form  ot  foreign. 

forename  (for'nam),  n.  [=  D.  voomaam  =  G. 
vorname  =  Dan.  fornavn  =  Sw.  fornamn;  as 
fore-^  +  name.  Qt.  prenomen.']  A  name  that 
precedes  the  family  name  or  surname ;  a  pre- 
nomen. 

His  Sonne,  carrying  the  same /ore-name,  not  degenerat- 
ing from  his  father,  lived  in  high  honour. 

Holland^  tr.  of  Camden's  Britain,  p.  320. 

forenamed  (for'namd),  a.  Named  or  nominat- 
ed before ;  mentioned  before  in  the  same  writ- 
ing or  discourse. 

forenenst  (for-nensf),  prep.  [Also  written/or- 
nenst,  toTmeiljforne)is,forneniis,  etc.,  the  same 
with  orig.  adv.  gen.  suffix  -es,  -is,  st,  etc.,  as 
"forenent,  <  foreanent:  see  foreanent.2  Over 
against ;  opposite  to.     [Scotch  and  Eng.  dial.] 

The  land /oren«nsi  the  Greekish  shore  he  held, 
From  Sangar's  ntiouth  to  crook'd  Meander's  fall. 

Fairfax,  tr.  of  Tasso,  ix.  4. 

fore-nesst,  »•     [<.fore-^  +  ness.'\    A  headland. 
With  us  in  our  language,  For-iissse  and  Foreland  is  all 
one  with  the  Latine  Promontorium  anterius  (that  is,  a 
Fore-promontory). 

Holland,  tr.  of  Camden's  Britain,  p.  754. 

forenight  (for'nit),  n.  The  early  part  of  the 
night,  from,  dark  until  bedtime:  evening. 
[Scotch.] 

Much  rustic  merriment  at  the  farmers  ingle  cheek,  dur- 
ing the  lajig  fore-nights  o'  winter. 

Dumfries  Courier,  Sept.,  1823. 

forenooil(for'nSn'),  »•  anda.  I.  n.  The  period 
of  daylight  before  noon ;  the  day  from  sunrise  to 
noon ;  the  morning ;  in  a  restricted  sense,  the 
latter  part  of  the  morning,  especially  that  part 
of  it  which  is  ordinarily  employed  in  transact- 
ing business. 

And  spent  that/ore  noone  there  in  prayers  and  deuocion, 
and  retourned  to  the  Hospytall  to  our  dyner. 

Sir  B.  Guylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  36. 

II.  a.  (for'non).  Pertaining  to,  occurring  in, 
or  cpnnected  with  that  part  of  the  day  before 
noon:  as,  a /ore»oo»  visit. 

Then  out  and  spak  the  forenoon  bride, — 
'*  My  lord,  your  love  it  changeth  soon." 
Young  Beichan  and  Susie  Pye  (Child's  Ballads,  IV.  9), 
How  lovely  robed  in  forenoon  light  and  sliade, 
Each  ministering  to  each,  didst  thou  appear, 
Savona,  Queen  of  territoiy  fair ! 

Woi-dsworth,  Kear  Aquapendente, 

forenotice  (for'no-tis),  n.    Notice  or  informa- 
tion of  an  event  before  it  happens. 
forensal  (fo-ren'sal),  a.     [<  forens-io  +  -oZ.] 

Same  a,%  forensic. 
forensic  (fo-ren'sik),  a.  and  n.  [<  li.forensis, 
of  or  belonging  to  the  market-place  or  forum, 
public,  <  forum,  the  market-place,  forum-:  see 
forum.']  I.  a.  1.  Belonging  to  courts  of  law 
or  to  public  discussion  and  debate ;  pertaining 
to  or  used  in  courts  or  legal  proceedings,  or  in 
public  discussions;  appropriate  to  argument: 
as,  a  forensic  term ;  forensic  eloquence  or  dis- 
putes. 

His  [name],  that  seraphs  tremble  at,  is  hung 
Disgracefully  on  ev'ry  trifler's  tongue. 
Or  serves  the  champion  in  forensic  war 
To  flourish  and  parade  with  at  the  bar. 

Cowper,  Expostulation,  1.  664. 
His  eloquence  had  not  the  character  and  fashion  of  fo- 
rensic efforts.   Sumner,  Speech,  Cambridge,  Aug.  27, 1846. 

3.  Adapted  or  fitted  for  legal  argumentation : 
as,  his  mind  was  forensic  rather  than  judicial. — 
Forensic  day,  in  some  colleges,  a  day  on  which  public  de- 
bates between  students  selected  for  the  exercise  are  held. 
— Forensic  medicine,  the  science  which  applies  the  prin- 
ciples and  practice  of  the  different  branches  of  medicine 
to  the  elucidation  of  doubtful  questions  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice :  medical  jurisprudence ;  medicolegal  science. 

H.  n.  In  certain  colleges,  as  Harvard,  a  writ- 
ten argument;  also,  in  others,  a  spoken  argu- 
ment. 
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For  every  unexcused  omission  of  a  forensic,  or  of  read- 
ing a. forensic,  a  deduction  shall  be  made  of  the  highest 
number  of  marks  to  which  that  exercise  is  entitled. 

Laws  of  Harvard  University,  1848. 


forerun 


An  advanced  post;  an 


The  testimony,  either  of  the  ancient  fathers  or  of  other 
classical  divines,  may  be  clearly  and  abundantly  answered 
to  the  satisfaction  of  any  rational  man  not  extremely /ore- 
possessed  with  prejudice.  Bp.  Sanderson. 

[<  forensic  +  -aZ.]  forepost  (for'post),  n. 
outpost. 

I  had  been  reconnoitring  about  the  VlevnsL  forepost  line 
trying  to  form  some  beforehand  estimate  for  the  chances 
for  that  renewed  assault  which  was  expected  to  be  made 
before  the  end  of  the  month. 

Arch.  Forbes,  Souvenirs  of  some  Continents,  p.  131. 


forensical  (f  6-ren'si-kal),  a, 
Same  a.s  forensic. 
forensi'veti  <?•     l<.  forensic  +  -ive.']    Forensic. 
One  thing  remains  that  is  pui'ely  of  episcopal  discharge, 
which  I  will  salute  and  go  )jy,  before  I  look  upon  his  fo- 
rensive  or  political  ti'ansactions. 

Bp.  Hacket,  Abp.  Williams,  i.  97. 

foreordain  (f6r-&r-dan'),  v.  t.     To  ordain  or  fore-predicamentt  (f6r'pre-dik"a-ment),  «. 
appoint  beforehand;  preordain;  predestinate;    Same  as  antepredicament 
predetermine. 

Christ,  .  .  .  who  verily  was /or«ordai?ied  before  the  foun- 
dation of  the  world,  but  was  manifest  in  these  last  times 
for  you.  1  Pet.  i.  19,  20. 

=Syn.  &ee  predestinate. 

foreorder  (f6r-6r'd6r),  v.  t.    To  order  or  ordain 
beforehand;  foreordain. 


Fore-predicaments  be  certayne  definitions,  divisions 
and  rules,  taught  by  Aristotle  before  the  predicaments' 
for  the  better  understanding  of  the  same.  ' 

Blundeville,  Arte  of  Logicke  (1599),  i.  7. 
foreprizet  (f 6r-priz' ),  v.  t.    To  prize  or  rate  be- 
forehand.    [Bare.] 


God  hath  foreprized  things  of  the  greatest  weight,  and 

hath  therein  precisely  defined  as  well  that  which  every 

man  must  perform  as  that  which  no  man  may  attempt. 

Hooker,  Ecoles.  Polity,  v.  71. 

To  quote  previously  or  before- 


That  unspeakable  Providence  therefore /oreo«iered  two 

ends  to  be  pursued  by  man :  to  wit,  beatitude  in  this  life 

.  .  .  and  ttie  beatitude  of  life  eternal. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  87.  foreOUOtet,  "•  *• 
foreordinate  (f6r-6r'di-nat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.    hand. 

foreordinated,  totot.  foreordinatinq.     [<  fore-l  -I-  As  publik  and  autentik  'Rowlea fore-quoting 

ordinate   i>    1 1     Tn  fnTpnrdam       FRa™  1  Confusedly  th  Euents  most  worthy  noting 

ora%naie,  v.j.j     lo  loreoraam.     L^tare.J  j^  gjg  ^^^^  church  (His  Darling  and  Deliiht) 

loreoraination  (f or-6r-di-na  shon),  n.     [  <  fore-         Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Columnes 

ordinate.-]  Previous  ordination  or  appointment;  foreran.    Preterit  of /oreraw. 

predetermination;  predestmation.  forprpanh  Cfor-reehM  «      I   iniranji    Nnut    tr. 

forepart  (for'part),  ».     [<  fore-i  +  part.    Cf.  lorereacn  (tor  recn  ;,j;.    l.  mrons.  mut,  to 

foreparty.]     The  fore,  front,  or  forward  part. 
[More  properly  written  as  two  words.] 

Two  other  rings  of  gold  thou  Shalt  make,  and  shalt  put 
them  on  the  two  sides  of  the  ephod  underneath,  toward 
the  forepart  thereof.  Ex.  xxviii.  27. 

And  falling  into  a  place  where  two  seas  met,  they  ran 
the  ship  aground ;  and  the  forepart  stuck  fast,  and  rn. 
mained  unmoveable.  Acts  xxvii.  41. 

The  house.  .  .  endued  with  a  new  fashion /ore^art. 
Middleton,  Michaelmas  Term,  i.  1. 


glide  ahead,  especially  when  going  in  stays; 
gain  ground  in  tacking:  used  with  on:  as,  we 
forereached  on  her. 

II,  trans.  .Ji'aMi.,  to  gain  upon;  sail  beyond; 
overhaul  and  pass, 
forereadf  (for-red'), «.  *.    1.  To  betoken  before- 
hand.— 3.  To  predestine. 

Had  fate/or«-reaiJ  me  in  a  crowd  to  die, 
•So  be  made  adder-deaf  with  pippin-cry. 

Fitz-Geoffrey. 


forepart-iron  (f6r'part-i"6rn),  n.    A  rubber  or  fore-rent  (for-'rent),  n.    In  Scotland,  rent  pay 


burnisher  for  finishing  the  edges  of  soles  of 
boots  and  shoes. 

forepartyt.-w-    [ME.;  <fore-i+ party, -pait:  see 
part.-]    The  fore  part. 
Foreparty  of  the  hede,  sinciput. 

Old  Eng.  Vocab.  (ed.  Wright,  Wulcher),  1. 183. 

fore-passage  (for'pas'''aj), «.  Naut.:  {a)  A  pas- 
sage leading  to  the  forepeak.     (6)  A  passage  f  '° "'  "Cri/'f 
leading  from  the  hatchway  to  the  forward  mag-  ^9?u®'?S4'''.  (.* 
azine. 
forepastf  (for-pasf),  «■     [Also  written  fore- 
passed;  <  fore-^  +  past,  passed,  pp.  of  pass.] 
Past  or  having  existed  before  a  certain  time; 
f ormert:  as,  forepast  sins. 
He  did  greatly  repent  him  of  hi&forepassed  folly. 

Greene,  Pandosto,  or  the  Triumph  of  Time. 
We  must  trust  God,  who  can  and  will  provide  as  wise 
and  rigliteous  judgment  for  his  people  in  time  to  come,  as 
in  the  present  or /oreBassed.  times. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  II.  68. 

forepayment  (for'pa^ment),  n.    Payment  be- 
"    ehi     ' 


forehand;  prepayment, 

I  had  £100  of  him  in  forepayment  for  the  first  edition  of 
Espriella.  Southey. 

forepeak  (for'pek),  n.  Naut.,  the  extreme  for- 
ward part  of  the  forehold,  in  the  angle  formed 
by  the  bow. 

Many  plans  for  stopping  the  leak  [in  the  Polaris]  were 
tried  without  success ;  Chester  and  the  carpenter  went 
down  into  the  forepeak,  and  worked  in  vain  at  it  several 
hours.         C.  F.  Hall,  Polar  Exp.  in  Polaris  (1876),  p.  419. 

fore-piece  (f  or'pes),  n.  The  flap  or  dress-guard 
at  the  front  of  a  side-saddle. 

foreplan  (for-plan'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  fore- 
planned,  ]ppr.  foreplanning.  To  devise  before- 
hand 


able  by  a  tenant  six  months  after  entry,  or  he- 
fore  he  has  reaped  the  first  crop ;  rent  paid  in 
advance.    See  hack-rent. 
fore-resemblet  (f 6r-re-zem'bl),  v.  t.    To  prefig- 
ure. 

He  stiffly  argues  that  Christ,  being  as  well  King  as  Priest, 
was  as  well  fare-resembled  by  the  Kings  then  as  by  the 
high  Priest.  Milton,  Church-Government,  i.  6. 

:6r'rit), a.  l<fore^, adv.,  +  right,a. 
Ci. forthright.]  1.  Straightforward;  favorable; 
fair,  as  a  wind. 

Thou  Shalt  repair  all; 
For  to  thy  fleet  I'll  give  afore-right  wind 
To  pass  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Fletcher  (and  another  ?),  Prophetess,  iv.  1. 
Their  sails  spread  forth,  and  with  afore-right  gale 
Leaving  our  coast.  Massin,ger,  Benegado,  v.  8. 

3.    Straightforward;    abrupt;    blunt;   bold. 
South. 

f orerightt  (f or'rit) ,  adw.  [<  /ore-i  +  right,  adv.] 
Straightforward;  right  on;  onward. 

Walk  on  in  the  middle  way,  fore-right,  turn  neither  to 
the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left. 

B.  Jonson,  Bartholomew  Fair,  iil  1. 
Can  you  go  back?  is  there  a  safety  left  yet. 
But  fore-right?  is  not  ruin  round  about  you? 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Knight  of  Malta,  ii.  3. 

forerightt  (for'rit),  n.  [<  /ore-i  +  right,  n.] 
In  early  feudal  law,  the  preference  (of  an  elder 
son  or  brother)  in  inheritance ;  the  right  of  pri- 
mogeniture. 

The  introduction  of  Tanistry,  the  date  of  which  is  not 
known,  like  the  foreright  of  the  eldest  son  under  feudal 
law,  seems  to  have  led,  at  least  in  appearance,  to  the  same 
fiction  as  in  feudal  law,  that  all  lands  were  holden  eitlier 
mediately  or  immediately  of  the  king. 

W.  K.  Sullivan,  Int.  to  O'Curry's  Ano.  Irish,  p.  clxxxv. 


She  had  learnt  very  little  more  than  what  had  been  fore-room    (for'rom),  n.    A  front  room  in  a 
already  foreseen  and/orej)2a7i?i€d  in  lier  own  mind.  '     ''       '"    '^  '^  ' 

Jane  Austen,  Sense  and  Sensibility,  xxxviii. 

fore-plane  (for'plan),  n.  In  carp.,  a  plane  in- 
termediate in  length  and  use  between  the  jack- 
plane  and  the  long  plane.      Bee  cuts  under 

fbre-piate  (for'plat),  n.    In  puddling  iron,  a  forerun  (for-run^,.  «.*.,■  pret. /o«m»,  pp. /o«- 
■    •*  \  .    K     '}    .  ..       -f    ,  .    s    _.    !  a    run,  ypr.  forerunning.    l<.  fore-^  +  rm.]   1.  lo 

run  before ;  have  the  start  of. 


house,  used  for  the  reception  of  visitors;  a 
parlor.     [Provincial.] 

Into  this  hall  opened  the  parlor,  or,  as  it  was  usually 
called,  the /ore-room  — a  severe  and  awful  chamber,  dedt 
cated  principally  to  funerals  and  calls  from  "the  pastor. 
The  Desmond  Hundred,  I 


shelf  or  rest  in  front  of  the  roughing-rblls  for 
receiving  the  bloom  as  it   comes   from  the 
squeezer  or  hammer.    See  puddle  and  shingle. 
forepoint  (for-poinf),  v.  t.  and  j.     To  point  for- 
ward (to) ;  foreshadow. 


Forerun  thy  peel's,  thy  time,  and  let 
Thy  feet,  millenniums  hence,  be  set 
In  midst  of  knowledge  dream'd  not  yet.       . 

Tennyson,  Two  Voices. 


This  (SiSforepointing  to  a  storme  that  was  gatliering  on     3.   To  oome  before ;  precede  as  an  earnest  of 
,atcoastihe,.an  the  fir»t  riifferenr.  witi,  th„  ir..„„H  „„     something  to  f oUow ;  aunouuce  Or  bctokeB  in 

advance;  usher  in. 


that  coast)  began  the  first  difference  with  the  French  na- 
tion. Daniel,  Hist.  Eng.,  p.  lo. 
Heaven's  great  hand,  that  on  record 
Fore-points  the  equal  union  of  all  hearts. 
Long  since  decreed  what  this  day  hath  been  perfected. 
Middleton,  Spanish  Gypsy,  v.  1. 
forepossessedt  (for-po-zesf),  a.    1.  Formerly 
held  in  possession. — 3.  Preoccupied;  prepos- 
sessed; preengaged. 


If  I  should  write  to  you  of  all  things  which  promiscn- 

onsly  forerune  our  mine,  I  should  over  charge  my  weaKe 

head.  ,^_ 

Cushman,  quoted  in  Bradford's  Plymouth  Plantation,  p-  73. 

A  quickening  hope,  a  freshening  glee, 

Foreran  the  expected  Power.  . 

Wordsworth,  Ode  Composed  on  May  Morning. 


whither  the  forerunner  is  for  us  en- 
Heb.  vi.  19,  20. 


forerunner 

forerunner  (for-run'fer),  n.  [<  forerun  +  -erl. 
Cf.  eqiiiv.  AS.  forerynel,  forrynel,  <  fore,  for, 
fore,  +  ryn,el,  a  runner.]  1.  One  who  or  that 
•wHoh  foreruns;  an  annunciator:  a  harbin- 
ger :  as,  John  the  Baptist  was  the  forerunner  of 
Christ. 

Within  the  veil 
tered,  even  Jesus. 

The  forerun'Mr  of  the  great  restoration  of  our  litera- 
ture was  Cowper.  Mmaulay,  Moore's  Byron. 

No  one  can  take  a  glimpse  of  any  of  her  [Dalmatia's] 
cities  without  the  desire  that  the  glimpse  may  be  only  the 
f&rerunrier  of  more  perfect  knowledge. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  199. 

2t.  An  ancestor  or  predecessor. 

Arthur,  that  great /of  e-ruTiTier  of  thy  blood. 

Shak.f  K.  John,  ii.  1. 

3.  A  prognostic;  a  premonitory  token ;  a  sign 
foreshowing  somethang  to  follow :  as,  popular 
tumults  are  the  forerunners  of  revolution. 

Being  grown  rich  with  Trade,  they  fell  to  all  manner 
of  looseness  and  debauchery :  the  usual  concomitant  of 
Wealth,  and  as  commonly  the  forerunner  of  Buin, 

Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  i.  161. 

4.  Naiit.,  a  piece  of  bunting  or  other  material 
inserted  in  a  log-line  to  mark  the  point  at  which 
the  glass  must  be  turned. 

foresaid  (for'sed),  p.  a.  [<  ME.  foresa4.de,  for- 
saide,  forseyde  ;  Kfore-^  +  said,  pp.  of  say.  Cf. 
aforesaid,  heforesaid.'\  Spoken  or  mentioned 
hefore;  aforesaid. 

That  Watre,  thei  seyn,  is  of  here  Teres :  for  so  moche 
Watre  thei  wepten  that  made  the  forseyde  Lake. 

McmdeviUe,  Travels,  p.  199. 

Therschalnoman  be  chosen  into  nooneof  iheseforsayde 

officers  vn-to  the  tyme  he  be  dene  oute  of  the  dette  of  the 

foriayde  gylde.  English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  276. 

The  lady  Ermengare, 

Daughter  to  Charles  the  foresaid  duke  of  Loraine. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  i.  2. 

foresail  (for'sal  or  fdr'sl),  n.  [=  Gr.  vorsegel  = 
Dan.  forseil  =  Sw.  fSrsegel;  as  fore-^  +  saHJ 
Naut,  in  a  square-rigged  vessel,  the  sail  bent 
to  the  f oreyard ;  in  a  schooner,  the  fore-and- 
aft  sail  set  on  the  foremast ;  in  a  sloop  or  cut- 
ter, the  sail  set  on  the  f orestay. 

foresay  (for-sa'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  foresaid, 
ppr.  foresa/ying.  [<  ME.  *foreseyen  (not  found, 
except  as  in  y^.  foresaid,  q.  v. ),  <  AS.  foresecgan 
(=  D.  voorzeggen  =  ODan.  foresige  =  Sw.  fore- 
saga),  say  before,  foretell,  (.fore,  before,  +  sec- 
gam,  sa,j:  see/ore-l  and«ayi.]  To  decree;  or- 
dain. 

Let  ordinance 
Come  as  the  gods  foresay  it. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

forescriptt  (for'skript),  n.    A  prescription. 

It  is  a  miserable  life,  to  live  after  the  physician's /ore- 
impt.  Quoted  in  Pop.  Sei.  Mo.,  XXTX.  822. 

foresee  (for-se'),  i>. ;  pret.  foresaw,  pp.  foreseen, 
ppr.  foreseeing.  [<  ME.  forsen,  foreseon,  <  AS. 
forese&n  (pret.  foresedh,  pp.  foresewen)  (=  D. 
voorsien  =  Or.  vorsehen  =  ODan.  forse,  forese  = 
Sw.  forese),  foresee,  provide,  <  fore,  before,  + 
se&n,  see:  see/ore-l  and  «eei.]  I.  trans.  To  see 
heforehand;  discern  before  it  exists  or  hap- 
pens ;  have  prescience  of ;  foreknow. 

The  first  of  them  could  things  to  come/oj-esce; 

The  next  could  of  thinges  present  best  advize ; 

The  third  things  past  could  keep  in  memoree. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  ix.  49. 

A  prudent  Taa.Tiforeseeth  the  evil,  and  hideth  himself. 

Prov.  xxii.  3. 
The  doom  foreseen  upon  me  fell. 

WiUiam  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  S32. 

Foreseen  thatt,  provided  that :  on  condition  that ;  grant- 
ed that. 

One  manner  of  meat  is  most  sure  to  every  complexion, 
foreseen  that  it  be  alway  most  commonly  in  conformity  of 
qualities  with  the  person  that  eateth.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

II.  intrans.  To  exercise  foresight. 
foreseeing  (for-se'ing),  p.  a.    Possessing  the 
quality  of,  or  characterized  by,  foresight ;  pre- 
soient. 

foreseeingly  (for-se 'ing-li),  adv.  With  fore- 
sight; with  forethought. 

Whether  you  have  one,  or  ten,  or  twenty  processes  to 
go  through— you  must  go  straight  through  them,  know- 
ingly a,Xii  foreseeingly,  all  the  way. 

Ruskin,  Elements  of  Drawing,  p.  143. 

foreseer  (f6r-se'6r),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
foresear;  <  foresee  +  -erl.]  One  who  foresees 
or  foreknows. 

I  must  nedes  in  hart  thinke  and  with  mouth  confesse 

and  sale,  that  you  be  a  sure  f  rend,  and  trustye  consailour, 

»  vigilent/oresear.  Hall,  Rich.  IlL,  an.  2. 

Among  the  Komans  a  Poet  was  called  Vates,  which  is  as 

much  as  a  Diuiner,  Fore-seer,  or  Prophet. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Apol.  for  Poetrie. 

foresendt  (for-send'),  v.  t  To  send  beforehand. 
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Claudius  .  .  .  foresends  Publius  Ostorlus  Scapula,  a 
great  warrior,  proprietor  into  Britaine. 

Daniel,  Hist.  Eng.,  p.  4. 

foresentencet  (f6r'sen'''tens),  ».    Sentence  or 
condemnation  in  advance. 
When  wine  had  wrought,  this  good  old  man  awook, 
Agniz  d  his  crime,  ashamed,  wonder-strook 
At  strength  of  wine,  and  toucht  with  true  repentance, 
with  Prophet  mouth  'gan  thus  his  &on&  fare-sentence. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii..  The  Ark. 

foreshadow  (for-shad'o),  v.  t.  To  shadow,  in- 
dicate, or  typify  beforehand. 

.  0'"",''"Se  federal  union  was  long  ago  foreshadowed  in  the 
little  leagues  of  Greek  cities  and  Swiss  cantons. 

J.  Fiske,  Amer.  l?ol.  Ideas,  p.  6. 
foreshadow  (f or'shad-o),  n.    An  antetype ;  an 
indication  or  prefiguration  of  something  to 
come. 

The  humble  birth  of  Jesus  was  an  introduction  to  the 
hardships  a?id  sufferings  of  his  career.  His  manger  was 
the  foreshadow  of  his  cross.  Channing,  Perfect  Life,  p.  22. 

It  is  only  in  local  glimpses  and  by  significant  fragments 
.  .  .  that  we  can  hope  to  impart  some  outline  or  fore- 
shadow of  this  doctrine.        CarlyU,  Sartor  Eesartus,  i.  8. 

foreshadower  (f6r-shad'o-6r),  n.  One  who  or 
that  which  foreshadows: 'as,  "the /oresftadojc- 
ers  of  evil,"  Chambers's  Journal. 

foreshadowing  (for-shad'o-ing),  ».  A  typify- 
ing ;  representation  by  image. 

Only  foreshadowing  of  outward  things, 

Great,  and  yet  not  the  greatest,  dream-lore  brings. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  II.  262. 

foreshaft  (for'shaft),  n.  Apiece  of  hard  wood, 
bone,  ivory,  or  the  like,  at  the  front  end  of  an 
arrow,  to  give  weight  and  to  serve  for  the  at- 
tachment of  the  head.  Amer.  Nat.,  July,  1886, 
p.  674.  '       ''        ' 

foreshamet,  v.    A  less  correct  form  of  forshame. 
foreshape  (for-shap'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  fore- 
shaped,  ppr.  foreshaping.     [<  fore-'^  +  shape.'\ 
To  shape  or  mold  beforehand ;  prepare  in  ad- 
vance. 

But  let  it  be  propounded  on  his  part. 
Or  by  the  seculars  before  the  Synod, 
And  we  shall  so  foreshape  the  minds  of  men 
That  by  the  acclaim  of  most,  if  not  of  all. 
It  shall  be  hailed  acceptable. 

Sir  H.  Taylor,  Edwin  the  Fair,  iii.  3. 

fore-sheet  (for'shet),  n.  1.  Naut.,  the  rope  or 
tackle  which  keeps  the  clue  of  the  foresail  in 
place  when  the  sail  is  set,  or  which  keeps  in 
place  the  after  end  of  the  jib-boom. —  2.  pi. 
The  space  in  a  boat  forward  of  the  foremost 
thwart. 

foreshew  (for-sho'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  foreshewed,  pp. 
foreshewn,  sometimes  forshewed,  ppr.  fore- 
shewing.    See  foreshoto. 

foreshewer  (for-sho'er),  n.    See  foreshower. 

foreship  (f or'ship),  n.  [<  ME.  foreschyp,  <  AS. 
forscip  (=  D.  voorscMp  =  Ot.  vorsehiff  =  Dan. 
forsUh  =  Sw.  forskepp),  <  for,  fore,  before,  + 
smp,  ship:  see/ore-1  and  ship."]  The  fore  part 
of  a  ship ;  the  bow. 
Their  for-ships  al  to  landward  then  to  turne,  and  inward 

bend 
He  bids  his  mates,  and  to  the  deepe  floud  glad  he  doth 
descend.  Phaer,  .aineid,  vii. 

They  had  let  down  the  boat  into  the  sea,  under  colour 
as  though  they  would  have  cast  anchors  out  of  the  fore- 
ship.  Acts  xxvii.  30. 

foreshore  (for'shor),  n.  The  sloping  part  of  a 
shore, uncovered  atlowtide;  the  beach;  strand; 
an  advanced  or  projecting  line  of  shore. 

There  is  a  widely-spread  popular  notion  that  the  public 
have  the  right  of  going  not  merely  along  theforeshore,  but 
along  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  where  by  reason  of  the  steep- 
ness of  the  coast  there  is  no  foreshore. 

F.  Pollock,  Land  Laws,  p.  13. 

Castle  Baynard,  .  .  .  which  was  probably  built  ...  on 
open  ground  which  may  have  been  onlyrecently  won  from 
theforeshore  of  the  river. 

J.  R.  Green,  Conq.  of  Eng.,  p.  436. 

foreshorten  (f6r-sh6r'tn),  v.  t.    In  persp.,  to 
represent  (a  figure)  in  such  a  manner  as  to  con- 
vey to  the  mind  the  impression  of  the  entire 
length  of  the  object,  though  only  a  part  of  this 
length  is  actually  shown,  as  when  the  object  is 
viewed  in  an  oblique  direction;  represent  (any 
object,  as  an  arm,  a  weapon,  the  branch  of  a 
tree)  as  pointing  more  or  less  directly  toward 
the  spectator  standing  in  front  of  the  picture, 
or  as  in  a  plane  more  or  less  nearly  parallel  to 
the  spectator's  line  of  sight.    The  projecting  object 
is  shortened  in  proportion  to  its  approach  to  the  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  of  the  picture,  and  in  consequence  ap- 
pears of  a  just  length.    Often  used  figuratively. 
As  'tis  a  greater  mystery  in  the  art 
Of  painting  to  fore-shorten  any  part 
Than  draw  it  out,  so  'tis  in  books  the  chief 
Of  all  perfections  to  be  plain  and  brief. 

S.  Butler,  Miscellaneous  Thoughts. 


foresite 

Foreshoi'tened  as  events  are  when  we  look  back  on  them 
across  so  many  ages,  ...  a  whole  century  seems  like  a 
mere  wild  chaos.    Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  8. 

Displayed  foreshortened,  in  her.  See  displayed. 
foreshortening  (f6r-sh6rt'ning), ».  [Verbal  n. 
of  foreshorten,  v."]  In  persp.,  the  representa- 
tion of  figures  pointing  more  or  less  directly 
toward  the  spectator  standing  in  front  of  the 
picture,  or  away  from  a  plane  perpendicular  to 
the  spectator's  line  of  sight,  but  shown  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  convey  to  the  miad  the  impres- 
sion of  their  just  length. 

They  adopted  his  forced  attitudes  and  violent /orcsAort- 
enings  without  a  touch  of  his  joyous  grace. 

The  Portfolio,  March,  1888,  p.  63. 

The  shadows  were  a  company  in  themselves ;  the  extent 

of  the  room  exaggerated  them  to  a  gigantic  size,  and  from 

the  low  position  of  the  candle  the  light  struck  upwards 

and  produced  Aetormedforeshortenings. 

a.  L.  Stevenson,  Treasure  of  Franchard. 

foreshot  (for' shot),  n.  The  first'portion  of  li- 
quid that  comes  over  in  the  distillation  of  low 
wines.  It  is  a  milky  liquid  abounding  in  fusel- 
oil. 

foreshow  (for-sho'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  foreshowed,  pp. 
foreshown,  sometimes  foreshowed,  ppr.  fore- 
showing. [Also  written  foreshew;  <  fore-^  + 
show.  Cf.  AS.  forescedwian,  foresee,  provide, 
=  G.  vorschauen,  look  forward  or  forth.]  To 
show,  represent,  or  exhibit  beforehand ;  fore- 
token. 

What  else  is  the  law  but  the  gospel  foreshowed? 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity. 
His  house  of  life  being  Libra;  which  foreshewed 
He  should  be  a  merchant,  and  should  trade  with  balance. 
B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  i.  1. 

foreshowt  (f or'sho), «.    [<  foreshow,  v.J   A  sign 

given  beforehand;  a  foretoken. 
foreshower  (f6r-sh6'6r),  n.    One  who  foreshows 

or  predicts.    Also  speUed  foreshewer. 

Now  is  Daniel  called  to  be  the  fore-shewer  of  the  iuge- 
ment  [of  God],  neither  saluting  the  king  nor  praysyng  his 
gifts.  Joye,  Expos,  of  Daniel,  v. 

foreshown.    Past  participle  ot  foreshow. 
foreside  (for'sid),  ».     [=  D.  voorgijde  =  G.  vor- 

seite  =  Dan.  forside;  as  fore-^  +  side^,']     1. 

The  front  side. 

Now  when  these  counterfeits  were  thus  uncased 
Out  of  the  fore-side  of  their  forgerie. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V.  ill.  39. 

2.  Same  as/o»-e«feore.  [New  Eng.] 
foresight  (for'  sit)  ,n.  [<  ME.  forsyghte,  forsygt 
(not  in  AS. ;  =  OHG.  foresiht,  MHG.  G.  vor- 
sicht) ;  <  fore-^  +  sight.  In  defs.  3,  4,  a  mod- 
em compound  of  the  same  elements.]  1.  The 
act  or  power  of  foreseeing ;  prescience ;  fore- 
knowledge. 

Some  clerks  maintain  that  Heaven  at  first  foresees. 
And  in  the  virtue  ot  foresight  decrees. 

Dryden,  Cock  and  Fox,  1.  610. 
Dogs  and  foxes  exhibit  a  well-marked  anticipation  of 
future  events,  in  hiding  food  to  be  eaten  hereafter.  But 
it  is  first  in  the  human  race  that  such  foresight  becomes 
highly  conspicuous ;  and  the  difference  between  civilized 
and  savage  men  in  this  respect  is  probably  even  more 
marked  than  the  diffeJ-ence, between  savage  men  and  the 
higher  allied  mammals.    J.  Fiske,  Cosmic  Philos.,  II.  92. 

2.  Provident  care;  prudence  in  guarding 
against  evil;  precaution. 

Nor  aw'd  by  Foresight,  nor  mis-led  by  Chance, 
Imperious  Death  directs  his  Ebon  Lance. 

Prior,  Ode  to  George  Villiers. 
In  anticipation  of  the  heavy  equatorial  rains,  ...  we 
had  had  the  awnings  put  up :  a  fortunate  piece  oi  foresight, 
for  before  midnight  the  rain  came  down  in  torrents. 

Lady  Brassey,  Voyage  of  Sunbeam,  I.  iii. 

3.  In  surv.,  a  forward  sight  or  reading  of  a  lev- 
eling-stafE ;  any  bearing  taken  by  a  compass  for- 
ward.— 4.  The  sight  on  the  muzzle  of  a  gun. 
=Syn.  Prevision,  forecast,  precaution. 

foresighted  (for 'si-ted),  a.  Foreseeing;  pre- 
scient; provident.     [Kare.] 

foresightful  (f or'sit-ful),  a.  [(.foresight  +  -ful.'] 
Prescient;  provident;  foreseeing.     [Eare.] 

Death  gave  him  not  such  pangs  as  t^e  foresightful  care 
he  had  of  his  silly  successor.     Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  ii. 

foresignt  (for'sin),  n.  An  omen;  divination. 
Florio. 

foresignify  (for-sig'ni-fi),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  ^p. 
foresignified,  ppr.  foresignifying.  To  signify 
beforehand;  foretoken;  typify;  foreshow. 

Why  do  these  [psalms]  so  much  oflEend  and  displease 
their  taste?  .  .  .  being  prophetical  discoveries  of  Christ 
already  present,  whose  future  coming  the  other  psalms 
did  hnt  foresignify.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  40. 

Dreams  .  .  .  have  no  certainty,  because  they  have  no 
natural  causality  nor  proportion  to  those  effects  which 
many  times  they  are  said  to  foresignify. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  183B),  I.  662. 

foresite  (fo-ra'zit),  n.  [After  G.  E.  Foresi  of 
Porto  Ferrajo  in  Elba.]     A  zeolitic  mineral 
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occurring  wltli  the  tourmalin  of  the  island  of 

Elha.    It  resembles  stilbite,  and  may  perhaps 

be  identical  with  it. 
foresketch  (for'skeoh),  n.     In  art,  a  first  or 

tentative  sketch ;  a  study. 
foresketch^  (for'skeeh-i),  a.     [<  foresketch  + 

-yl.]     Having  the  quality  or  appearance  of  a 

foresketch.     W.  W.  Story. 
foreskin  (for' skin),  n.    The  hood  or  fold  of  skin 

which  covers  the  head  of  the  penis;  the  pre- 
puce. 
f oreslackt, ».  <■     See  forslack. 
foresleeve  (f or'slev),  n.     [<  ME.  foresleve,  for- 

sleve;  <  fore-^  +  sleeve.']    1.  The  part  of  a  sleeve 

between  the  elbow  and  the  wrist. 

In  kirtel  and  kourteby  and  a  knyi  bi  his  syde, 
Of  a  freres  frokke  were  the  forBleues. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  v.  80. 

2t.  A  sleeve  or  a  partial  sleeve  of  a  different  ma- 
terial or  color  from  the  body  of  the  garment. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  and  later  the  foresleeves  were 
separate  and  ornamental  articles  of  dress,  and  were  put 
on  or  thrown  oR  at  pleasure. 

A  doublet  of  yellow  satin,  and  theftyresleeves  of  it  of  cloth 
of  gold.  Quoted  in  ArehmlogiM,  XXXVIII.  372. 

A  pair  of  silken  f&resleeves  to  a  sattin  breastplate  is  gar- 
ment good  enough.  Machin,  Dumb  Knight  (1608). 

foreslowt,  »•    Seeforslow. 

foresnaffleti  v.  t.    To  restrain  or  prohibit. 
Had  not  Iforetnaffled  my  mynde  by  votarye  promise 
Not  toe  yoke  in  wedlock  ?      Stanihurst,  MneiA,  iv.  17. 

forespeaki(f6r-spek'),,v.  *.;  pret./orespo^e  (obs. 
forespake),  pp.  forespoJcen,  ppr.  forespeakimg. 
[<  Jore-^  4-  speak.  In  earlier  use  in  the  pp. 
forespoken,  q.  v.]  1.  To  foresay j  foretell  or 
predict.     [Obsolete  or  provincial.] 

My  mother  was  half  a  witch ;  never  any  thing  that  she 
forespake  but  came  to  pass. 

Beau,  and  Fl.y  Honest  Man's  Fortune,  iv.  1. 

2.  To  engage  beforehand;  buy  a  thing  before 
it  is  in  the  market ;  bespeak :  as,  that  calf  is 
forespoken.     [Scotch.] 

forespeak^t,  v.  t.    Seefor^eak. 

forespeakert  (f6r-spe'k6r),  n.  An  introducer; 
one  who  or  that  which  bespeaks  entertainment 
for  another. 

Wee  must  get  him  .  .  .  gloues,  scarfes,  and  fannes  to 
bee  sent  for  presents,  which  might  be  as  it  were  fore- 
speakers  for  his  entertainment. 

Breton^  Grimello's  Fortunes,  p.  10. 

forespeakingt  (for-spe'king),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of 
forespeakfV^  A  foretelling;  a  prediction;  also, 
a  preface. 

And  yet  war  there  some  in  that  assembly  of  people 
which  did  coniecte  (because  of  the  forespeoMim  of  death) 
yt  he  had  spoken  of  the  tormente  of  the  crosse. 

J.  Udall,  On  John  xii. 

forespeechi-  (for'speeh),  «.     [<  ME.  foremeche, 
<  AS.  forespcBC,  foresprcee,  a  preface,  \  fore, 
rore,  -t-  sprceo,  speech:  see /ore-1  and  speech.] 
A  preface. 
forespeed  (for-sped'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  fore- 
sped,  foreyieeded,  ppr.  forespeeding.    [(.fore-'^  + 
speed.]    To  outran;  outspeed.     [Rare.] 
Eager  at  the  sound,  Columba 
In  the  yfay  foresped  the  rest.    Prof.  Blackie. 

forespendt,  v.  t.  See  forspend. 
forespokent  (for-spo'kn),  p.  a.  [<  ME.  *fore- 
spoken,  <  AS.forespecen,foresprecen,forsprecen, 
foresaid,  <  fore,  for,  before,  +  sprecen,  pp.  of 
sprecan,  speak.  Ct.forespealc^.]  Foretold;  pre- 
dicted. 
forespurrer  (f6r-sp6r'6r),  n.  One  who  spurs  or 
rides  before. 

A  day  in  April  never  came  so  sweet. 

To  shoiv  how  costly  summer  was  at  hand. 

As  this  fore-spurrer  comes  before  his  lord. 

Shak.,  m:  of  v.,  il.  9. 

forest  (for'est),  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
forrest;  <  ME.  forest,  <  OF.  forest,  P.  forit  = 
Pr.  forest,  foresta  =  Sp.  Pg.  floresta  (simulat- 
ing Sp.  Pg.  flor,  flower)  =  It.  foresta  =  MHG. 
vorest,  forest,  foreist  (and  prob.  OHGr.  forst, 
MHG.  forst,  G.  forst  =  Dan.  forst-  (in  comp.), 
although  some  German  writers  patriotically  at- 
tempt to  connect  this  form  with  OHG.  foraha, 
forha,  MHG.  vorhe,  G.  fohre  =  E.  fir),  <  ML. 
foresta,  forasta,  t.,  forestum,  forastum,  n.,  fo- 
restis  and  forestus,  m.,  a  forest,  prop,  a  forest 
or  space  of  ground  over  which  the  rights  of  the 
chase  were  reserved ;  sometimes  distinguished 
as  an  open  wood,  as  opposed  to  parous,  an  in- 
closed wood,  a  park  (cf .  fritli^  in  both  senses). 
ML.  foresta  also  means  a  private  fish-pond  or 
fishing-place ;  in  both  senses  it  appears  to  in- 
volve the  notion  of  interdiction  (as  regards 
cultivation  or  common  use) ;  cf .  ML.  forestare, 
proscribe,  put  under  ban,  lit.  put  outside  or 
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apart;  ML.  LL.  forasticus,  out  of  doors,  pub- 
lic, ML.  foresterius,  strange,  foreign,  outside ; 
all  <  L.  foris,  foras,  outside,  out  of  doors :  see 
foreign.]  I,  n.  1.  A  tract  of  land  covered 
with  trees ;  a  wood,  usually  one  of  considerable 
extent;  a  tract  of  woodland  with  or  without 
inclosed  intervals  of  open  and  uncultivated 
ground. 

Ettricke  Foreste  is  a  ieir  forests, 
In  it  grows  manie  a  semelie  trie. 
Song  of  the  Outlaw  Murray  (Child's  Ballads,  VI.  22). 

This  is  the  forest  primeval.    The  murmuring  pines  and 

the  hemlocks  .  .  . 
Stand  like  harpers  hoar,  with  beards  that  rest  on  their 

bosoms.  Longfellow,  Evangeline,  Prol. 

2.  In  Great  Britain,  a  designation  still  retained 
for  some  large  tracts  of  land  or  districts  former- 
ly but  not  now  covered  with  trees  or  constitut- 
ing royal  forests  (see  below),  especially  such 
as  have  some  of  the  distinctive  characteristics 
or  uses  of  wild  or  broken  woodland,  as  the  For- 
est of  Dean  in  England  or  some  of  the  deer-for- 
ests of  Scotland.. 

We  have  many  forests  in  England  without  a  stick  of 
timber  upon  them.  Wedgwood,  Diet.  Eng.  Etymology. 

3.  In  Eng.  law,  and  formerly  also  in  Scots  law, 
a  territory  of  woody  grounds  and  pastures  priv- 
ileged for  wild  beasts  and  fowls  of  chase  and 
warren  to  rest  and  abide  in,  generally  belong- 
ing to  the  sovereign,  and  set  apart  for  his  rec- 
reation, or  granted  by  him  to  others,  imder 
special  laws,  and  having  officers  specially  ap- 
pointed to  look  after  it;  a  hunting-preserve 
maintained  at  pubUe  expense  for  royal  or  aris- 
tocratic use :  specifically  called  a  royal  forest. 
Such  forests  were  once  very  numerous,  and  often  of  great 
extent;  but  most  of  them  have  been  disafforested,  and 
those  still  kept  up  are  now  chiefly  used  as  public  pleasure- 
grounds. 

Forests  are  waste  grounds  belonging  to  the  king,  replen- 
ished with  all  manner  of  chase  or  venery ;  which  are  under 
the  king's  protection,  for  the  sake  of  his  recreation  and 
delight.  Blackstone,  Com.,  I.  viii. 

It  may  happen  that  the  wastes  of  two  or  more  manors 
adjoin,  and  sometimes  the  common,  or  moor,  or  what- 
ever it  may  be  called,  is  a  royal  forest— .that  is,  a  hunt- 
ing preserve  created  since  the  Conquest.  The  presence 
of  trees,  I  need  hardly  say,  is  not  required  to  make  a 
forest  in  this  sense.  The  great  mark  of  it  is  the  absence 
of  enclosures.  F.  Pollock,  Land  Laws,  p.  40. 

Charter  of  the  Forest.  See  charter.— Hiltt  of  the 
forest.  See  drift.— 'FoieBt-Taei  group,  in  Ung.  geol,  a 
division  of  the  so-called  cra^  (which  see).  It  is  but  a  few 
feet  in  thickness,  but  is  exposed  for  many  miles  along  the 
coast  of  Norfolk.  It  contains  a  great  variety  of  organic 
remains,  among  which  are  cones  of  trees,  leaves  of  va- 
rious plants,  land-shells,  and  bones  of  mammalia,  birds, 
and  reptiles. — Ordinance  of  the  forest.  See  ordinance. 
— Pure  forest,  a  forest  consisting  wholly  of  one  kind  of 
trees :  in  contradistinction  to  a  minsed  forest,  in  which  the 
trees  are  of  several  kinds. — Right  of  forest,  the  right  or 
franchise  of  keeping,  for  the  purpose  of  venery  and  war- 
ren, all  animals  pursued  in  field  sports  in  a  certain  territo- 
ry or  precinct  of  woody  ground  and  pasture.— Submarine 
forest,  a  geological  phrase  applied  to  beds  of  impure  peat, 
consisting  of  roots,  stems,  and  branches  of  trees,  etc.,  oc- 
cupying the  sites  on  which  they  grew,  but  which  by  change 
of  level  are  now  submerged  by  the  sea.  Such  submarine 
forests  do  not  contain  any  trees  that  are  not  found  grow- 
ing at  the  present  time.  They  belong  to  the  recent  or 
Quaternary  period,  and  occur  above  the  boulder-clay. 
They  have  been  traced  for  several  miles  along  the  mar- 
gins of  the  estuaries  on  the  north  and  south  shores  of  the 
county  of  Fife  in  Scotland.  =Syn.  Forest,  Wood,  Woods, 
Woodland,  Grove,  Chase,  Park.  Of  some  of  these  word's  the 
earlier  and  the  later  uses  differ  very  much.  Forest  implies 
a  large  body  of  trees  growing  naturally,  or  the  tract  con- 
sidered as  covered  with  trees.  It  formerly  always  im- 
plied the  presence  of  animals  of  the  chase.  Wood  or  woods 
is  like  forest,  except  in  being  smaller.  Woodland  differs 
from  woods  in  emphasizing  the  land  or  tract  upon  which 
the  trees  stand.  A  grove  is  a  cluster  of  trees  not  suf- 
ilciently  extensive  to  be  called  a  wood.  A  chase  is,  in 
strictness,  open  woods  of  indefinite  extent,  especially  set 
apart  for  hunting;  but  the  word  survives  as  applied  to 
places  from  which  the  animals  have  disappeared.  A  park 
is  primarily  an  inclosure  of  considerable  size ;  the  word  is 
now  often  applied  to  a  piece  of  land  set  apart  for  public 
recreation  and  more  or  less  elaborately  adapted  by  art  to 
that  end,  as  Begent's  Park  in  London  and  Central  Park 
in  New  York. 

He  [William  the  Conqueror]  ordered  whole  villages  and 
towns  to  be  swept  away  to  make /oresis  for  the  deer.  Not 
satisfied  with  sixty-eight  royal  forests,  he  laid  waste  an 
immense  district  to  form  another  in  Hampshire,  called 
the  New  Forest.  Dickens,  Child's  Hist.  Eng.,  viii. 

Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest,  when  summer  is  green. 
That  host,  with  their  banners,  at  sunset  were  seen. 

Byron,  Destruction  of  Sennacherib. 

A  terrace  walk,  and  half  a  rood 
Of  land,  set  out  to  plant  a  wood. 

Swift,  tr.  of  Horace's  Satires,  vi. 
There  Is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods. 

Byron,  Childe  Harold,  iv.  178. 
Over  the  woodlands  brown  and  bare,  .  .  , 
Silent,  and  soft,  and  slow 
Descends  the  snow.       Longfellow,  Snowflakes. 
A  cops  in  which  the  Wood-nymphs  shrove ; 
(No  wood^  it  rather  seems  a  grove. 

Shak.,  Cephalus  and  Procris  (Poems,  ed.  1640). 
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Then  crost  the  common  into  Darnley  chase 
To  show  Sir  Arthur's  deer.     Tennyson,  The  Brook. 
You  have  fed  upon  my  seignories, 
Diapark'd  my  parks,  and  fell'd  my  forest  woods. 

SAo*.,Rich.IL,'iil.  1. 
II.  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  forests;  syl- 
van: as, /ores*  law. 

It  will  be  found  that  a\i.  forest  and  game  laws  were  in- 
troduced into  Europe  at  the  same  time  and  by  the  same 
policy  as  gave  birth  to  the  feodal  system. 

Blaskstmie,  Com.,  II.  xxvii. 
Forest  court,  devil,  oak,  etc.  See  the  nouns.— Forest 
law,  the  old  English  system  of  law  (now  obsolete  in  its 
most  characteristic  features)  under  which  royal  forests 
were  preserved  and  extended. 

In  the  new  forests  were  exercised  the  most  horrid  tyr- 
annies and  oppressions  under  colour  ot  forest  law. 

Blackstone, 

It  was  with  the  utmost  reluctance  that  the  clergy  ad- 
mitted the  decision  of  the  legate  Hugo  Pierleoni,  that  the 
king  might  arrest  and  punish  clerical  offenders  against 
the /ores*  law.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  S  399. 

Forest  liberties,  a  phrase  sometimes  used  to  designate 
grants  by  the  crown  to  subjects,  conferring  a  right  to  tie 
enjoyment  of  privileges  in  aroyal  forest  or  to  afforest  waste 
lands ;  also  the  privilege  so  granted. 
forest  (for'est),  v.  t.  [=  Mh.  forestare,  convert 
into  a  forest;  from  the  noun.  Cf.  afforest,  dis- 
forest.] To  cover  with  trees  or  wood;  affor- 
est. 

The  Appalachian  ranges  .  .  .  originally  were  densely 
forested  from  extreme  north-east  to  extreme  south-west 
J.  D.  Whitney,  Enoyc.  Brit.,  XXIII.  807. 

fore-staff  (for'staf),  n.    Same  as  cross-staff,  1. 

forestage  (for'es-taj),  m.  [<  forest  + -age.]  In. 
Eng.  law :  (a)  A  duty  or  tribute  payable  to  the 
king's  foresters.  (6)  An  old  service  paid  by  for- 
esters to  the  king. 

forestal  (f or'es-tal),  a.  [Cf .  ML.  *forestaUs,  in 
neut. /orestote,  forest  right;  &&  forest  +  -al.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  or  derived  from  for- 
ests :  as,  forestal  rights. 

What  remains  of  the  hereditary  land  and  forestal  reve- 
nue of  the  crown  is  now  intrusted  to  certain  officers  called 
commissioners  of  woods,  forests,  and  land  revenues. 

Chamibeirs,  Cyo.  Univ.  Knowledge,  XII.  689. 

forestall!  (f6r-st&r),».  *.  [<  ME./owWfon, fore- 
stall, <  for-,  fore-,  ■+  stall,  a  fixed  place,  a  staU 
(in  the  market).]  1.  To  buy  up,  as  merchan- 
dise, before  it  has  reached  the  market  or  before 
market-hours,  and  hence  by  taking  advantage 
of  others  in  any  way,  with  the  intention  of  seU- 
ing  again  at  an  unduly  increased  price. 

That  they  forstalle  no  fyssh  by  the  wey,  ner  none  other 
vittelle  comynge  to  the  market  of  the  cite. 

English  Gilds  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  396. 

Suffer  not  these  rich  men  to  buy  up  all,  to  ingross,  and 
/pregfaK,  and  with  theirinonopoly  to  keep  the  market  alone 
as  please  them.    Sir  T.  More,  tjtopia  (tr.  by  Bobinsou),  i. 

2.  In  law,  to  obstruct  or  stop  up,  as  away;  in- 
tercept on  the  road. 

An  ugly  serpent,  which /ore»(aK'd  their  way. 

Fairfax,  tr.  of  Tasso,  xv.  47. 

St.  To  diminish ;  deprive  by  something  preced- 
ing. 

This  Counsel  of  the  Lord  Howard  his  Father  followed; 
and  King  James,  perceiving  what  their  Meaning  was, 
thought  it  stood  not  with  his  Honour  to  be  fore-stalUi 
out  of  his  own  Bealm.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  260. 

May 
This  mght  forestall  him  of  the  coming  day. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  iii,  6. 

4.  To  take  or  bring  forth  in  advance  of  some- 
thing or  somebody  else ;  hinder  by  preoeou- 
pation  or  prevention;  anticipate;  prevent  or 
counteract  beforehand. 

The  reason  that  the  Latin  Tongue  found  not  such  En- 
tertainment in  the  Oriental  Parts  was  that  the  Greek  liad 
forestalled  her.  Howell,  Letters,  ii.  88. 

Whenever  governments  have  undertaken  to  educate,  it 
has  been  with  the  view  of  forestalling  that  spontaneous, 
education  which  threatened  their  own  supremacy. 

H.  Speneer,  Social  Statics,  p.  378. 

To  some  extent  they  [certain  histories]  are  attempts  t» 
forestall  the  opinion  of  posterity. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modem  Hist.,  p.  69. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  north  aisle,  the  imagination 
of  Jonathan  or  Pantaloon  has  forestalled  somewhat  of  tne 
Dantesque  conception  of  the  Inferno.  . 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  331. 

To  forestall  the  market,  to  take  an  undue  advantage  In 
trade,  to  the  injury  of  a  free  market,  by  buying  up  tne 
whole  stock  or  a  controlling  share  of  some  kind  ol  mer- 
chandise, with  the  intention  of  selling  it  again  for  more 
than  the  just  price  ;  or  to  dissuade  persons  from  brlngmg 
their  goods  to  that  market,  or  to  persuade  them  to  en- 
hance the  price  when  there. 

0,  sir,  have  IforstalUd  yoiu'  honest  mafkitt 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  iv.  »• 
=Syn.  To  monopolize,  engross,  preoccupy.  , 

forestalPt,  n.  [<  /ore-i  +  stall,  a  place.]  -a- 
footboard. 

A  fellow  stood  .  .  .  vponthe/orertoKof  the  carte  drin- 
ing  forth  the  oxen.  Bakluyfs  Voyages,  1. 1»- 


fore-stall 

fore-stall  (for'stai),  n.  l<.fore-^  +  stall^.']  The 
lookout  man  who  walks  before  the  operator  and 
his  viotim  when  a  garrote-robbery  is  to  be  com- 
mitted. See  garrote,  v.  [Great  Britain.] 
forestaller  (f6r-st4'16r),  n.  One  who  forestalls ; 
one  who  purchases  merchandise  before  it  comes 
to  market  in  order  to  raise  the  price. 

We  ought  rather  to  call  Mm  the  forestaller, .  .  .  like  as 
he  that  standes  in  the  marliet  way,  and  takes  all  vp  before 
it  come  to  the  market  in  g,  9sse  and  sells  it  by  retaile. 

Puttenham,  Arte  ol  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  140. 
The  before-named  Statute  of  Bakers,  &c.  (61  Hen.  III.) 
gives  a  good  specimen  of  the  mode  of  dealing  with  Si  fore- 
staller, who  is  pointed  out  in  indignant  words  to  be  "an 
open  oppressor  of  poor  people  and  of  all  the  commonalty, 
and  an  enemy  of  the  whole  shire  and  country." 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  368. 
Three  hundred  years  ago,  these  speculators  would  have 
been  sent  to  prison  asforestoMers  of  the  market. 

rfe  American,  VI.  164. 

forestalling  (for -sta' ling),  «.  [Verbal  n.  of 
forestaVX,  ».]  The  act  of  engrossing  the  pos- 
session or  control  of  goods  for  sale ;  specifically, 

,in  old  Eng.  law,  the  buying  or  contracting  for 
any  merchandise  or  provisions  coming  in  the 
way  to  market,  or  before  market-hours,  or  dis- 
suading persons  from  bringing  their  goods  or 
provisions  to  that  market,  or  persuading  them 
to  enhance  the  price  there :  it  was  formerly  a 
punishable  offense. 

fore-starling  (for'star'ling),  n.  An  ice-breaker 
placed  before  the  starling  of  a  bridge.  E.  S. 
Knight. 

forestay(for'sta),».  [</oj-e-i-l-sto^.i]  Naut.,z, 
strong  rope  (now  generally  of  wire,  and  double) 
extending  forwardfrom  the  head  of  thef  oremast 
to  the  knight-heads  to  support  the  mast. 

forestaynet,  »•  [MB.,  also  forestamyg,  appar. 
corrupt  forms  for  *forestemn,  Sa.forestam,  i.  e., 
fore-stem.J    The  forward  part  of  a  ship. 

flrekes  one  tiie  forestayne,  fakene  theire  coblez  [cables]. 
Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  742. 

forest-bug  (f  or'est-bug),  n.  A  bug  of  the  genus 
Pentatoma;  a  wood-bug. 

forest-court  (for'est-kort),  n.  See  forest  court, 
imder  court. 

forester  (for'es-t6r),  n.     [Early  mod.  E.  also 
forrester;  <  MB.  forester,  forster,  foster,  <  OF. 
forestier  --^  Pr.  foresUer  =  Sp.  fiorestero  =  OHG-. 
forestdri,  forstari,  MHG.  vorstcere,  Gr.  forster, 
<  ML.  foresta/rms,  a  forester,  <  foresta,  a  for- 
est: see  forest.    Hence  the.  proper  names  For- 
ester, Forrester,  Forster,  Foster.^     1.  An  officer 
appointed  to  watch  or  keep  a  forest ;  one  who 
has  the  charge  of  a  forest ;  also,  one  whose  oc- 
cupation is  the  management  oi  the  timber  on 
an  estate  or  in  a  forest  belonging  to  a  govern- 
ment. 
Ne  that  bailif,  -ae  forrester,  ne  softrede  hom  nower  come, 
To  sowe,  ne  to  other  thing,  that  hor  bestes  nere  inome. 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  499. 

Before  him  came  %foresteir  of  Dean, 

Wet  from  the  woods,  with  notice  of  a  hart 

Taller  than  all  his  fellows,  milky-white, 

First  seen  that  day.  Tennyson,  Geraint. 

a.  An  inhabitant  of  a  forest  or  wild  cotmtry. 

Foresters  and  borderers  are  not  generally  so  civil  and 
reasonable  as  might  be  wished.  Evelyn. 

Without  discipline,  the  fav'rite  child, 
Like  a  neglected /orester,  runs  wild. 

Cowper,  Progress  of  Error,  1.  362. 

3.  One  who  is  versed  in  forestry. — 4.  Aforest- 
tree.     [Bare.] 

This  niceness  is  more  conspicuous  in  flowers  and  the 
herbaceous  offspring  than  in  foresters.  Evelyn. 

5.  The  giant  kai^aroo,  Macropus  major.  Mrs. 
E.  Meredith,  My  Home  in  Tasmania,  p.  172. — 6. 
The  popular  name  of  sundry  moths  of  the  f  am- 


Eightspotted  Forester  {Alypia  octomaeulata),  natural  size. 
a,  larva !  d,  side  view  of  one  joint,  enlarged. 

^jZygcmidce.  The  eight-spotted  forester,  Alypia  octo- 
mamdata,  is  a  pretty  black  species  with  large  yellow  spots, 
the  larva  of  which  is  one  of  the  blue  caterpillars  of  the 
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grape-vine,  being  of  a  pale-blnish  color  with  light-orange 
bands  across  the  middle  of  each  joint.  There  are  two  an- 
nual generations,  and  the  larva  transforms  to  pupa  in  a 
slight  cocoon  on  or  jnst  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

lorest-fly  (for'est-fli),  n.  A  popular  name  in 
England  for  various  blood-sucking  flies  of  the 
genus  Sippohosca,  originally  J.  eqmna;  a  hip- 
poboseid.  They  are  found  in  woodlands,  and  are  very 
troublesome  to  horses  and  other  animals,  lighting  about 
the  eyes  and  mouth,  or  creeping  under  the  tail,  and  pierc- 
ing the  skin  with  their  sharp  beaks. 

forest-folk  (f  or'est-f  ok),  n.  Dwellers  in  the  for- 
est: with  reference  to  men,  or  sometimes  to 
beasts  and  birds,  or  to  imagined  creatures  of 
the  woods,  such  as  elves,  gnomes,  satyrs,  dry- 
ads, etc. 

There  are  in  the  woods  occasional  moanings,  premoni- 
tions of  change,  which  are  inaudible  to  the  dull  ears  of 
men,  but  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  thefarest-folh  hear  and 
understand.  C.  D.  Warner,  In  the  Wilderness,  iv. 

forestick  (f or'stik),  n.  The  front  stick  lying  on 
the  andirons  in  a  wood  fire. 

The  oaken  log,  green,  huge,  and  thick. 
And  on  its  top  the  stout  back-stick ; 
The  knotty /orcstici  laid  apart. 

Whittier,  Snow-Bound. 
You  want  first  a  large  backlog,  which  does  not  rest  on 
the  andirons.  .  .  .  Then  you  want  a.  forestick  on  the  and- 
irons, and  on  these  build  a  Are  of  lighter  stuff. 

C.  D.  Warner,  Backlog  Studies,  p.  6. 

forestine  (f or'es-tin),  a.  \< forest  +  -mei.]  Per- 
taining to  or  living  or  growing  in  the  woods :  as, 
forestine  fruit-eaters. 

In  the  tropics,  where /oresiine  animals  are  most  devel- 
oped, the  nuts  often  reach  a  very  high  stage  of  evolution. 
The  cocoanut  is  a  familiar  example. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXV.  438. 

It  is  a  woodland  plant,  native  to  your  forests,  and  far 

more/ores(me  in  aspect  and  habit  than  our  English  vine. 

G.  Allen,  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXXII.  198. 

forestless  (for'est-les),  a.  [<  forest  +  -less.'} 
Without  forest. 

Should  speak  of  our  land  as  a,  forestless  area  of  grass. 

The  Ameriam,  IX.  183. 

forest-lizard  (for'est-liz"ard),  n.  A  fossil  sau- 
rian, Mylwosaurus  oweni,'  discovered  in  1832 
by  Mantell  in  the  forest  of  Tilgate,  England, 
whence  the  name.    It  was  about  25  feet  long. 

forest-marble  (for'est-mar"bl),  n.  'ba.Eng.  geOl., 
a  division  of  the  Great  Oolite  group,  lying  be- 
tween the  combrash  and  the  Great  or  Bath 
Oolite.  This  formation  is  extraordinarily  variable,  both 
in  lithological  character  and  in  thickness.  It  has  been 
used  to  some  extent,  after  polishing,  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses. It  was  named  by  W.  Smith  from  the  Forest  of 
"Wychwood  in  Oxfordshire. 

forestone  (for'ston),  n.  A  piece  of  cast-iron 
which  lies  across  the  hearth  with  its  ends  rest- 
ing between  the  keystones,  and  which  can  be 
moved  toward  the  front  or  back  of  the  hearth 
as  required,  it  is  a  part  of  the  small  rectangular  fur- 
nace called  the  "ore-hearth,"  used  in  the  smelting  of  lead, 
and  chiefly  in  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England. 

forest-ox  (for'est-oks),  n.  Abook-nameof  the 
small  wild  ox  of  Celebes,  Anoa  depressieorrds, 
translating  the  native  name,  sapi-outan. 

forest-peat  (for'est-pet),  n.    Wood-peat. 

forestral  (f or'es-tral),  a.  An  erroneous  form  of 
forestal. 

Most  of  the  New  England  States  are  now  engaged  in  the 
serious  investigation  of  their /orestra!  condition. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXVIII.  691. 

forestry  (f or'es-tri),  n.  l< forest  +  -ry,  after  ML. 
foreste7-ia,forestaria,toTestage.'\  1.  The  art  of 
forming  or  of  cultivating  forests,  or  of  manag- 
ing growing  timber. — 2.  Porestage;  the  privi- 
leges of  a  royal  forest. 

forest-steading  (for'est-sted"ing),  n.  A  farm- 
house and  offices  in  a  royal  forest. 

The  "forest-steading  of  Galashiels  "  is  first  mentioned 
in  history  shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  X.  18. 

forest-tree  (for'est-tre),w.  A  tree  of  the  forest; 
specifically,  any  tree  not  a  cultivated  fruit-tree. 

forestyt.a.  i<  forest +  -y^.']  Wooded;  covered 
with  forest.     [Bare.] 

For  then  their  sylvan  kind  most  highly  hbnour'd  were, 
When  the  whole  country's  face  yisaforesty,  and  we 
Liv'd  loosely  in  the  weilds,  which  now  thus  peopled  be. 
Drayton,  Polyolbion,  xxli,  47, 

foresummer  (f6r'sum"er),  n.    Early  summer. 
The  terrible  winter  a.nA  foresummer  of  1854-66. 

The  American,  XIV.  234. 

foreswatt,  2).  a.    Seeforswat.    Sir  P.  Sidney. 

foret  (fo-ra'),  »•  [P-,  a  drill,  borer,  gimlet,  < 
forer,  drill,  bore,  <  L.  forare  =  B.  6orel.]  In 
gun-maUng,  a  gimlet  or  drill  used  for  boring  the 
touch-hole  of  a  piece  of  ordnance. 

fore-tacklet  (for'takn),  n.    Same  as  pendant- 

foretakent  (for-ta'kn),  a.  Received  or  adopted 
beforehand. 


forethink 

I  am  to  require  .  .  .  that  you  will  lay  your  hearts  void 
otforetalcen  opinions.  Sir  P.  Sickiey,  Arcadia,  v. 

foretaste  (for-tasf),  v.  t;  pret.  and  -pp.  fore- 
tasted,-pT^t.  foretasting.  1.  To  taste  before  pos- 
session; have  previous  experience  of;  enjoy 
by  anticipation. — 3.  To  taste  before  another. 
[Bare.] 

Foretasted  fruit, 
Profaned  first  by  the  serpent, 

Milttm,  P.  L.,  ix.  929. 

foretaste  (for'tast), ».  [<.foretaste,v.'\  A  taste 
beforehand;  anticipation;  enjoyment  in  ad- 
vance. 

It  [holy  music]  is  the  sweetest  companion  and  improve- 
ment of  it  here  upon  earth,  and  the  very  earnest  and/ore- 
taste  of  heaven.  Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  II.  xxt 

Scenes  of  aoeomplish'd  bliss !  which  who  can  see, 
Though  but  in  distant  prospect,  and  not  feel 
His  soul  refresh'd  yrith  foretaste  of  the  joy? 

Cowper,  Task,  vi.  762. 

Foretaste  of  the  coming  days  of  mirth. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  n.  171. 

foretaster  (f  6r-tas't6r),  n.  One  who  tastes  be- 
forehand or  before  another;  one  who  enjoys 
something  by  anticipation. 

foreteach  (f 6r-teoh'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  fore- 
taught,  -ppi.  foreteaching.  To  teach  or  instruct 
beforehand. 

And  underneath  his  filthy  feet  did  tread 

The  sacred  thinges,  and  holy  hea^tea  foreta/ught. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  vil.  18. 

foreteamt  (for'tem),  n.  [<  /ore-i  -I-  team,  ap- 
par.  here  repr.  L.  temo,  beam,  pole,  tongue 
(of  a  vehicle).]  The  front  shaft  or  pole  of  a 
wheeled  vehicle. 

Their  chariots  in  their  foreteamt  broke. 

Chapman,  Iliad,  xvi.  362. 

foretell  (for-ter),^.;  pret.  and-pp.  foretold,  ppr. 
foretelling.  I,  trans.  To  tell  beforehand,  or  in 
advance  of  the  event;  predict;  prophesy. 

Cato  of  Utica  .  .  .  discovered  afar  off,  and  long  foretold, 
the  approaching  ruin  of  his  country. 

Bacon,  Moral  Fables,  v.,  Expl. 

Deeds  then  undone  my  faithful  tong]ie  foretold.     Pope. 

Many  men  that  stumble  at  the  threshold 
Are  well  foretold  that  danger  lurks  within. 

Shak.,  3  Hen.  VI.,  iy.  7. 
=S3ni.  To  vaticinate ;  Foretell,  Prophesy,  Predict,  Presage, 
Forebode,  Prognosticate,  may  represent  the  act  of  a  person 
correctly  or  incorrectly  asserting  what  will  happen.  Fore- 
tell is  the  general  word  for  telling  beforehand,  and  gener- 
ally correctly.  Prophesy  s.nApredict  are  often  used  lightly 
for  foretell,  but  in  strictness  they  are  more  forcible  words, 
prophesy,  through  its  use  in  the  Scripture,  often  implying 
supernatural  help,  and  predict  precision  of  calculation  or 
knowledge.  Presage  implies  superior  wisdom  or  percep- 
tion ;  to  forebode  is  to  anticipate  or  prophesy  evil,  espe- 
cially indefinite  evil.  To  prognosticate  is  to  foretell  by 
studying  signs  or  symptoms :  as,  to  prognosticate  bad  wea- 
ther or  the  course  of  a  disease.    See  omen. 

The  southern  wind 
Doth  play  the  trumpet  to  his  purposes, 
And,  by  his  hollow  whistling  in  the  leaves, 
Foretells  a  tempest  and  a  blustering  day. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  v.  1. 
For,  by  the  warning  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
1  prophesy  that  I  shall  die  to-night. 

Tennyson,  St.  Simeon  Stylites. 
A  cunning  mathematician,  penetrating  the  cubic  weight 
of  stars,  predicts  the  planet  which  eyes  had  never  seen. 

Emerson,  Courage. 
Dreams  advise, 
Which  he  hath  sent  propitious,  some  great  good 
Presaging.  Milton,  P.  L.,  xii.  613. 

Oh  ye  fountains,  meadows,  hills,  and  groves, 
Forebode  not  any  severing  of  our  loves ! 

Wordsworth,  Immortality,  xi. 
Of  thee  this  I  prognosticate. 
Thy  end  is  truth's  and  beauty's  doom  and  date. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  xiv. 

II.  intrans.  To  utter  prediction  or  prophecy. 


All  the  prophets  from  Samuel  . 
told  of  these  days. 


have  likewise /ore- 
Acts  iii.  24. 


foreteller  (f6r-tel'6r),  n.  One  who  foretells, 
predicts,  or  prophesies. 

A  minstrel  of  the  natural  year, 

Foreteller  of  the  vernal  ides, 

Wise  harbinger  of  spheres  and  tides. 

Emerson,  Woodnotes,  i. 

forethink^  (for-thingk'),  v.;  pret.  and  pp. 
forethought,  ppr.  foretMnMng.  [<  MB.  for- 
thynken;  <.fore-'^  +  think."]  I.  intrans.  To  think 
or  contrive  beforehand.     [Rare.] 

II.  trans.  To  think,  consider,  contrive,  or  con- 
template beforehand.     [Rare.] 

Ere  thou  go,  with  thy^eiie  forthynke 
That  thou  take  with  thee  pen,  paper,  and  ynke. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  339. 
Now  the  need  inflames  me. 
When  1  forethink  the  hard  conditions 
Our  states  must  undergo,  except  in  time 
We  do  redeem  ourselves  to  liberty. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline,  L  1 


forethink 

The  motion,  lady, 
To  me,  I  can  assure  you,  is  not  sudden. 
But  welcom'd  and  forethought 

Ford,  Lady's  Trial,  v.  2. 

forethink^t,  D.    BeefortMnk. 
forethought  (for'tMt),  n.     [<  ME.  forethouht, 
forthoght;  <.  fore-i- +  thought.']    1.  AtMnking 
beforehand ;  previous  consideration ;  premedi- 
tation. 

This  materis  more  gitt  will  I  mende,  so  for  to  fulfill  my 

for-thoght.  York  Plays,  p.  13. 

Devises  by  last  will  and  testament  are  always  more 

favoured  in  construction  than  formal  deeds,  which  are 

presumed  to  be  made  with  great  caution, /orei/iou^At,  and 

advise.  Blackttone,  Com. 

His  good  was  mainly  an  intent. 

His  evil  not  oi  forethought  done. 

Whittier,  My  Ifamesake. 

2.  Provident  eare ;  prudence. 

The  native  race  would  still  have  had  to  learn  from  the 
cplonists  industry  SLTid  forethought,  the  arts  of  life,  and  the 
language  of  England.  Macauiay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

=Syn.  2.  Foresight,  precaution,  forecast. 
forethoughtful    (for '  that -ful),    a.      [<  fore- 
thought,   n.,    +    -ful.']      Having   forethought. 
[Rare.] 
foretime  (for'tim),  n.    A  time  previous  to  the 
present,  or  to  a  time  alluded  to  or  implied. 

His  people,  to  whom  all  foreign  matters  in  foretime  were 

odious,  began  to  wish  ia  their  beloved  prince  experience 

by  travel.  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  ii. 

The  outward,  visible  Athens  seemed  unchanged.  There 

she  sat,  as  in  the  foretime,  on  her  citadel  rock. 

E.  Choate,  Addresses,  p.  180. 

foretoken  (f  6r't6-kn), ».     [<  ME.  foretoken,  for- 

tdken,  fortaken,  K.  AS.  foretdcen,  fort^cen,  K.fore, 

for,  before,  +  tdcen,  a  sign,  token :  see/ore-i  and 

token,  n.]    A  prognostic ;  a  premonitory  sign. 

It  may  prove  some  ommous  foretoken  of  misfortune. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

foretoken  (for-to'kn),  v.  t    [<  ME.  *foretoknen 
(not  found),  <  AS.  foretdcnian,  foreshow,  <  fore- 
tdcen,  a  foretoken:  see  foretoken,  ».]     To  be- 
token beforehand;  prognosticate;  foreshadow. 
Whilst  strange  prodigious  aigaa  foretoken  blood. 

Daniel. 
The  boat  is  said  to  turn,  sometimes,  when  there  is  no 
wind  to  move  it,  and,  according  to  the  position  which  it 
takes,  to  foretoken  various  events,  good  and  evil. 

E.  W.  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  II.  226. 

foretokening  (for-tok'ning),  n.     [Verbal  n.  of 
foretoken,  i>.J    Indication  in  advance. 

The  dictatour  himself,  for  his  part,  hath  given  a  good 
foretokening  &nd  presage  of  a  consult  commoner,  in  elect- 
ing his  generall  of  horsemen  from  out  of  the  commons. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Livy,  p.  245. 

fore-tooth  (for'toth),  n.  A  tooth  ia  the  fore 
part  of  the  mouth ;  any  tooth  socketed  in  the 
premaxillary  bone:  an  incisor.  [Properly 
written  as  two  words.] 
foretop  (for'top),  n.  [<  ME.  foretop,  fortop, 
foretop  (def.  1) ;  ifore-i-  +  top.]  If.  The  fore- 
head. 
His  fax  [hair]  and  iasforetoppe  was  filterede  togeders. 

Morte  Arthure,  f.  64,    (Halliwell.) 
Blessynge  of  hym  that  aperydein  the  busshe  come  upon 
the  heed  of  Joseph,  and  upon  the  fortop  of  Nazarey. 

Wycl\f,  Deut.  xxxiii.  16  (Oxf.). 

2.  A  lock  of  hair,  either  natural  or  in  a  wig, 
long  enough  to  lie  on  the  forehead,  but  some- 
times erect  or  brushed  up,  worn  by  both  ladies 
and  gentlemen  at  various  periods  untU  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  word 
is  stUl  applied  in.  Suffolk,  England,  to  an  erect 
tuft  of  hair. 

Her  Majesty  in  the  same  habit,  her  fore-top  long  and 
turned  aside  very  strangely.    Evelyn,  Diary,  May  30, 1662. 

You  must  first  have  an  especial  care  so  to  wear  your  hat 
that  it  oppress  not  confusedly  this  your  predominant,  or 
foretop.       B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  iii.  1. 

I  have  been  often  put  out  of  countenance  by  the  short- 
ness of  my  face,  and  was  formerly  at  great  pains  in  con- 
cealing it  by  wearing  a  periwig  with  a  high  fore-top,  and 
letting  my  beard  grow.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  17. 

3.  Naut.,  the  platform  erected  at  the  head  of 
the  foremast. 

foretopman  (for'top-man),  n. ;  pi.  foretopmen 
(-men).  In  a  man-of-war,  one  of  a  number  of 
men  stationed  for  duty  ia  the  foretop. 
foretopmast  (for'top-mast  or  -mast),  n.  The 
mast  erected  at  the  head  of  the  foremast,  above 
the  foretop. 
The  ship  was  under  royals  a.ni  foretopmast  stunsail. 

W.  0.  RusseU,  Jack's  Courtship,  xxxL 

fore'Ver  (f^r-ev'er),  adv.    [Prop,  as  two  words: 
for,  prep.;    ever,  adv.]    A  common  mode  of 
writing  for  ever  (which  see,  under  ever). 
The  horologe  of  Eternity 
Sayeth  this  incessantly,  — 
^^  Forever — never ! 
Never — forever! " 

Longfellow,  Old  Clock  on  the  Stairs. 
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forevermore  (f§r-ev'er-mor),  adv.  [Prop,  as 
two  words :  for,  prep. ;  evermore,  adv.]  For 
ever  hereafter. 

I  am  he  that  liveth,  and  was  dead ;  and  behold,  I  am 
alive /or  evemwre.  Amen.  Hev.  i.  18. 

forevouch  (for-vouoh'),  v.  t.  To  vouch,  avow, 
or  declare  beforehand. 

Sure,  her  offence 
Must  be  of  such  unnatural  degree 
That  monsters  it,  or  youv  fore-voucKd  affection 
Fall  into  taint.  Shak.,  Lear,  i.  1. 

forewallt,  »•     [ME.  forewal;  formal,  <  AS.  fore- 
weall,  <  fore-,  fore-,  -I-  "Jieall,  wall.]    An  outer 
wall.     'Wyclif,  Isa.  xxvi.  1  (Purv.). 
fore'ward^t  (for'ward),  a.    A  rare  and  obsolete 

(but  more  original)  form  of  forward^. 
fore'wardH  (for'ward),  n.   [<  ME./oreword,  for- 
ward; <  forewardX,  a.]    The  van;  the  front; 
the  advance. 

Ait&c  the  f&rewarde  com  the  cariage  and  the  prayes  that 
was  grete,  and  hem  condited  Adax  with  xml  men,  and  after 
in  the  rerewarde  com  Orlenx.    Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iL  276. 
My  foreward  shall  be  drawn  out  all  in  length. 
Consisting  equally  of  horse  and  foot. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  v.  3. 

fore'ward^t, «.    Bee  forward^. 
fore'warn  (for-wam'),  v.  t.   To  warn,  admonish, 
or  advise  beforehand ;  give  previous  notice  to. 

Young  Chorsebus  .  .  . 
[Had]  lately  brought  his  troops  to  Priam's  aid ; 
Forewarned  in  vain  by  the  prophetick  maid. 

Dryden,  .^neid,  ii.  464. 
This  day  1  forewarn  thee  of  death  and  disgrace. 

E.  W.  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  II.  164. 

fore'warning  (for-war'ning),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of 
forewa/rn,  v.]    A  premonition. 

Sometimes  God  orders  things  so  as  a  sin  is  made  a  great 
sin  hysMehforewwrnin.g8;  so  he  contrived  circumstances 
in  Judas  his  sinning.  Goodwin,  Works,  III.  623. 

fore'wastet, «.  t.    See  forwaste. 

foreway  (for'wa),  n.    A  highroad.    Hallvwell. 

[North.  Eng.] 
fore'Wearyt,  v.  t.    See  forweary. 
fore'weept  (for-wep'),  v.  t.    To  weep  before; 

usher  in  with  weeping.    Davies. 

The  sky  in  sullen  drops  of  rain 
Forewept  the  morn. 

Churchill,  The  Duellist,  i.  156. 

fore'weigh  (for-wa'),  v.  t.  To  estimate  in  ad- 
vance ;  count  the  cost  of  beforehand. 

Where  each  indulgence  wasforeweighed  with  care. 
And  the  grand  maxims  were  to  save  and  spare. 

Crabbe,  Works,  IV.  98. 

forewetingt,  n.    Same  as  frrewitting. 
forewind  (for' wind),  n.    1.  A  wind  that  blows 
a  vessel  forward  on  her  course ;  a  fair  wind. 

Give  us  your  fore-winds  fairly,  fill  our  wings, 
And  steer  us  right.  Fletcher,  Mad  Lover,  Prol. 

Long  sail'd  I  on  smooth  seas,  hyforewinds  borne, 

Sandys,  Paraphrase  of  Job,  p.  26. 

2.  The  leader  of  a  gang  of  reapers.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

fore-'Wing  (for' wing),  n.  In  entom.,  one  of  the 
anterior  wings  of  an  insect :  often  used  for  the 
tegmina  of  Orthoptera,  the  hemielytra  of  Se- 
miptera,  and  even  for  the  elytra  of  Coleoptera, 
all  of  these  being  modified  anterior  wings. 
[Properly  written  as  two  words.] 

fore'Wish  (for-wish'),  v.  t.    To  wish  beforehand. 

The  wiser  sort  ceased  not  to  do  what  in  them  lay  to  pro- 
cure that  the  good  couanonly  foreimshed  might  in  time 
come  to  effect.  Knolles,  Hist,  Turks. 

fore'witt,  v.  t.  [ME.  forwiten  (pret.  forwot,  for- 
woot),<.  AS.  forewitan  (-pvet.forewdt),  foreknow, 
<  fore,  before,  +  witan,  know,  wit :  see  fore-i 
and  wit,  v.]    To  foreknow. 

Though  God  forwot  it,  er  that  it  was  wrought. 

Chaucer,  Nun's  Priest's  Tale,  I.  426. 

fore^witt  (for'wit),  n.     [<  ME.  forwit;  <  fore-^ 

+  mt,  knowledge.    Ct.  forewit,  v.]    1.  Timely 

knowledge;  precaution;  foresight. 

Seynt  Gregorie  was  a  gode  pope,  and  hadde  a  gode  forwit. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  v.  166. 

After-wits  are  dearly  bought ; 

Let  thy  fore^unt  guide  thy  thought.    Southwell. 

2.  [</ore-i  -f  wit,  a  clever  man.]  One  who  puts 
himself  forward  as  a  leader  in  matters  of  taste 
or  criticism. 

Nor  that  the  fore-vnts,  that  would  draw  the  rest. 
Unto  their  liking,  always  like  the  best. 

B.  Jonson,  Sad  Shepherd,  Prol. 

fore'witeret,  n.   One  who  foreknows.    Chaucer. 

fore'Wittingt,  n.  [ME.  foreweting,  <  AS.  fore- 
witung,  foreknowledge,  verbal  n.  of  forewitan, 
forewit:  see  forewit,  v.]  The  act  of  foreknow- 
ing; foreknowledge.     Chaueer. 

forewoman  (for'wum'''an),  n.;  pi.  forewomen 
(-wim"en).    The  head  "woman  in  a  workshop 
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or  of  a  department  in  a  shop,  etc.    Compare 
foreman. 

foreword  (f 6r'w6rd),  n.    [<  /ore-1  +  word,  after 
G.  vorwort  (=  D.  voorwoord  =  Dan.  forord  = 
Sw.  forord),  preface,  <  vor,  =  E.  /orel,  -f  viort 
=  E.  word.]    A  preface  or  introduction  to  a  lit- 
erary work :  a  word  seldom  used. 
foreworld  (f or' werld),  n.    [=  (J.  vorwelt  =  Dan. 
forverden  =  Sw.  fornverld ;  as/ore-i  +  world.] 
A  previous  world  or  sta^o  of  the  world ;  specifi- 
cally, the  world  before  the  flood.    [Poetical.] 
It  were  as  wise  to  bring  from  Ararat 
The  fore-world's  wood  to  build  the  magic  pile. 

Southey,  Thalaba,  Ix. 

foreyardi  (for'yard),  n.     [<  /ore-1  -t-  yargi-.] 

Naut.,  the  lower  yard  on  the  foremast  of  a 

square-rigged  vessel. 
foreyard^t  (for'yard),  n.     [<  ME.  forgerd;  < 

fore-^  -)-  yard^.]    The  yard  or  court  in  front 

of  a  house;  a  front  yard. 

Caste  thou  out  the  forgerd  [porche,  Oxf,]  that  is  without 
the  temple.  Wycl-^,  Apoc.  xi.  2  (Purv.). 

f orf alntt,  a.  [Improp.  forefaint;  <  for-i-  ^famt] 
Very  faint ;  languishing ;  pitiful. 

And  with  that  word  of  sorrow,  iUforefaint 
She  looked  up. 

SackvUle,  Ind.  to  Mir.  for  Mags.,  st.  IB. 

forfairn  (f§r-farn'),  p.  a.  [Sc,  also  forefaim 
(<  ME.  forfaren) ;  pp.  of  forfare,  q.  v.]  Por- 
lorn;  destitute;  worn  out;  jaded. 

And  tho'  wi'  crazy  eild  I'm  awe  forfairn, 
I'll  be  a  Brig  when  ye're  a  shapeless  cairn. 

Burns,  Brigs  of  Ayr. 

forfangH,  forfengt,  »•  [AS.  forfang,  also  for- 
feng  and  forefong,  forefeng,  a  seizing,  partieu-  . 
larly  in  a  legal  sense,  as  in  def.  (ef .  MLGr.  vor- 
vank  =  OT>a,ii.  forfang  =  Sw.  forf&ng,  damage, 
detriment),  <  forfon  (pret.  forfeng,  pp.  forfang- 
en,  forfongen),  seize,  take  (=  OS.  farfdhm 
(pret.  farfeng,  pp.  farfangan)  =  MLG.  vona- 
lien  =  OHG.  firfahan,  MHG.  vervdhen,  G.  ver- 
fangen,  refl.,  be  caught,  =  ODan..  f orf ange,  for- 
faa,  injure,  dupe),  <  for-  +  fon,  seize,  take, 
fang :  see  for-^  and  fang,  v.]  In  Anglo-Saaion 
law :  (a)  The  seizure  and  rescue  of  stolen  or 
lost  property,  particularly  cattle,  from  the 
thief  or  from  persons  having  illegal  posses- 
sion. (6)  The  reward  fixed  for  such  seizure  or 
rescue. 

forfang^t,  n.  [The  sense  defined  rests  on  an 
entry  m  Spelman;  Fleta  has  forfamg  in  sense 
of  'forestalling';  but  the  word  does  not  occur 
in  the  AS.  laws  in  this  sense,  which  appears 
to  be  due  to  a  misunderstanding  otforfang\ 
taken,  as  it  is  in  a  Latin  version  of  the  AS. 
laws,  in  the  sense  'prseventio  vel  anticipatio,' 
a  taking  before,  <  AS.  forefon  (pret.  forefeng, 
pp.  forefangen),  anticipate,  <  fore,  before,  + 
fon,  take.]  In  old  Eng.  law,  the  taking  of  provi- 
sions from  any  person  in  fairs  or  markets  be- 
fore the  royal  purveyors  were  served  with  neces- 
saries for  the  sovereign.  [A  doubtful  sense: 
see  etymology.] 

forfaret,  v.  [ME.  forfaren,  <  AS.  forfa/ran,  pass 
away,  perish,  tr.  destroy  (=  G.  verfahren  = 
ODan.  forfare,  perish),  <  for-,  away,  +  faran, 
go,  fare :  see  for-'^  and  fare^.  Of.  forfairn,.] 
I.  intrans.  To  go  to  ruin;  be  destroyed;  perish. 

Whanne  they  seen  pore  folk /or/are. 

Rom.  of  the  Base,  1 6779. 

II.  trans.  To  destroy;  ruin. 

Non  synful  manne  he  wille /or/are. 
Paraphrase  of  the  Seven  Penit.  Psalms  (ed.  Black),  p.  3. 

Thre  enmys  in  thys  worlde  ther  are. 
That  coueytez  alle  men  to  for-fare — 
The  deuel,  the  flesshe,  the  worlde  also, 
That  wyrkyn  mankynde  ful  mykyl  wo, 

Babees  Book  (E,  B.  T.  S.),  p.  306. 

forfaultt,  V.  t.  [Also  f orf  alt;  <  for-^  +  fauU; 
appar.  suggested  'bjfirfeit.  Of.  default.]  To 
subject  to  forfeiture ;  attaint ;  forfeit. 

If  you  be  not  traitour  to  the  King, 
Forfavlted  sail  thou  nevlr  be. 
Song  of  the  Outlaw  Murray  (Child's  Ballads,  VI.  36). 

forfaulturet,  n.  [Also  f orf  allure ;  <  forfoAdt  + 
-are.    Ct.  forfeitwe.]    Forfeiture;  attainder. 

In  the  same  Parliament  Sir  William  Creiohton  was  also 
forfalted  for  diverse  causes,  .  .  .  This /or/oZewe  was  con- 
cluded, etc.  Holinshed,  Cliron. 

forfeit  (fdr'fit),  V.  [The  i  has  been insertedin 
imitation  of  the  P.  -fait,  as  in  counterfeit  (MB. 
rarely  -feit),  surfeit  (ME.  rarely  -fait) ;  reg.  7<"'- 
fet,  <  ME.  forfeten,  trespass,  transgress,  tr.  lose 
the  right  to  by  some  transgression,  etc.,  <  Ar . 
forfet,  OP.  f orf  ait,  pp.  oiforfame,  <  ML. /orM- 
fac&re,  transgress,  tr.  forfeit,  <  L.  foris,  out  ol 
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doors,  beyond,  +  facere,  do:  see/or-3  and/ac*. 
Cf.  forfeit,  ».]  I.  trans.  1.  To  lose  the  legal 
or  moral  right  to  by  one's  own  act  or  omission 
to  act,  usually  by  a  breach  of  conditions  or  by  a 
wrong  act,  offense,  fault,  crime,  or  neglect ;  be- 
come by  one's  own  act  liable  to  be  deprived  of. 

How  darest  thou  so  otten  forfeit  thy  life? 
Thou  knowest  it  is  In  my  power  to  take  it. 

Beau,  and  FL,  King  and  No  King,  iv.  2. 
I  would  not  lose  her  good-will,  nor  forfeit  the  reputa- 
tion which  I  have  with  her  for  wisdom. 

Addison^  Advice  in  Love. 

He  who  has  bound  us  to  him  by  benefits  alone  rises  to 
our  idea  as  a  person  to  whom  we  have  in  some  measure 
forfeited  our  fi-eedom. 

Goldsmith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  Ixvi. 

2.  To  cause  the  forfeiture  of. 

Unhand  me,  and  learn  manners !  such  another 
Forgetfulness /or/eits  your  life. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Maid's  Tragedy,  iv.  1. 

3.  To  yield  up  as  a  forfeiture. 

Owners  of  farm-houses  to  which  a  holding  of  20  acres 
is  attached  are  bound  to  keep  them  in  repair,  or  forfeit 
half  the  ^oflts  to  the  king. 

StubbSf  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  S63. 

4t.  To  subject  to  forfeiture. 

We  mone  yteforfetede  in  laith  and  flemyde  [banished]  for 
ever  1  Morte  Arthurs  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1165. 

Il.t  intrcms.  To  transgress;  trespass;  com- 
mit a  fault. 
Al  this  Buifred  Ihesu  Crist  that  nevere/or/e«etZ. 

Chaucer,  Parson's  Tale. 
Whan  ye  departe  fro  me  ye  shull  neuer  forfete  to  lady  ne 
damesell  in  the  londe  of  ^nge  Arthur. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iil.  696. 

forfeit  (fdr'fit),  a.    Forfeited. 

My  bond  to  the  Jew  is  forfeit;  and  since  in  paying  it 
it  is  impossible  1  should  live,  all  debts  are  cleared  be- 
tween you  and  I.  Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iil.  2. 
By  my  soul. 
And  what  it  hopes  for,  if  thou  attempt  his  life, 
Thy  own  is  forfeit ! 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Honest  Man's  Fortune,  iv.  2. 
By  the  memory  of  Edenic  joys 
Forfeit  and  lost. 

Mrs.  Browning,  Drama  of  Exile. 

forfeit  (fdr'fit),  n.  [<  MB.  forfet,  <  AP.  forfet, 
OF.  forfait,  <  ML.  forisfactwm,  a  transgression, 
fault,  also  a  penalty,  fine,  neut.  pp.  of  foris- 
faeere  (>  OF.  forfavre),  transgress,  forfeit:  see 
forfeit,  «.]  If.  A  transgression;  a  misdeed; 
a  crime ;  a  malicious  injury. 

Myn  hert,  ner  I,  haue  doon  you  noo  forfeyte 
By  which  ye  shulde  compleyne  in  any  kynde. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  78. 

Thus  thelsoioumedxvdayesin  the  town,  that  they  dide 
noon  other /or/et  on  nother  side. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  109. 

2.  That  to  which  the  legal  or  moral  right  is 
lost  by  one's  own  act  or  failure  to  act,  as  by  a 
breach  of  conditions  or  by_  a  wrong  deed  or 
offense ;  hence,  that  which  is  taken  or  paid  in 
forfeiture;  a  fine;  a  mulct;  a  penalty:  as,  he 
who  murders  pays  tla.6  forfeit  of  his  life. 

Thy  slanders  I  forgive.;  and  therewithal 

Eemit  thy  other /or/eas.      Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  v.  1. 

Your  brother  is  &  forfeit  of  the  law. 
And  you  but  waste  yom:  words. 

ShaJc.,  M.  for  M.,  ii.  2. 

Thou  hast  undone  a  faithful  gentleman. 
By  taking /or/eiS  of  his  land. 

Fletcher  and  Shirley,  Night-Walker,  Iv.  B. 

See  nations  blotted  out  from  earth  to  pay 
The /or/eie  of  deep  guilt.  Bryant,  The  Ages. 

Who  breaks  law,  breaks  pact,  therefore,  helps  himself 
To  pleasure  and  profit  over  and  above  the  du% 
And  must  pay /or/eit— pain  beyond  his  share. 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  II.  249. 

3.  Something  deposited  and  redeemable  by  a 
sportive  fine ;  hence,  in  the  plural,  a  game  in 
which  articles  deposited  by  individual  players 
as  forfeited  by  doing  or  omitting  to  do  some- 
thing are  redeemable  by  some  sportive  fine  or 
penalty  imposed  by  the  judge. 

Country  dances  and  forfeits  shortened  the  rest  of  the 
day.  Goldsmith,  Vicar,  ii. 

A  pleasant  game,  she  thought ;  she  liked  It  more 
Than  magic  music,  forfeits,  all  the  rest. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  Prol. 

Forfeits  lu  a  barber's  shop,  according  to  Halliwell, 
penalties  for  handling  the  razors,  etc.,  still  existing  in 
some  villages,  and  more  necessary  in  Shakspere's  time, 
when  the  barber  was  also  a  surgeon. 

Laws  for  all  faults. 
But  faults  so  countenanc'd,  that  the  strong  statutes 
Stand  like  \h&  forfeits  in  a  barber's  shop. 
As  much  in  mock  as  mark.  Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  v.  1. 

=SyiL  2.  See  list  vmdei  forfeiture. 

forfeitable  (£6r'fl-ta-bl),  a.  [<  forfeit  +  -ahU.^ 
Liable  to  be  forfeited;  subject  to  forfeiture. 

And  thath  that  ya  forfetabell,  to  forfete  hitt. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  336. 
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For  the  future,  uses  shall  be  subject  to  the  statutes  of 
mortmam,  and  forfeitable  like  the  lands  themselves. 

Blackstone. 

forfeiter  (f6r'flt-6r),  ».    One  who  forfeits ;  one 

who  incurs  a  penalty. 

Forfeiters  you  cast  in  prison.     Shak.,  Cymbeline,  iii.  2. 

forfeitmentt  (f6r'fit-ment),  «.     i<  forfeit  + 

-ment.^    Same  &b  forfeiture. 

Then  many  a  Lollard  would  in  forfeitm^nt 
Bear  paper-faggots  o'er  the  pavement. 

Bp.  Hall,  Satires,  II.  i.  17. 
forfeiture  (f 6r'fi-iur),  n.  [<  ME.forfetwre,  <  OF. 
forfeture,  forfaiture  =  Vv.forfaiture,forfaotwe, 
<  ML.forisfactura,  <forisfacere  (>  OF.  forfaire, 
etc. ),  forfeit :  see  forfeit,  v.J  1.  The  act  of  for- 
feiting; the  losing  of  some  moral  or  legal  right 
or  privilege,  as  estate,  office,  effects,  honor,  or 
credit,  through  one's  own  fault. 

To  see  what  maner  of  clothes  there  be  vnder  paine  ot  for- 
feiture of  the  saide  goods.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  1. 173. 
His  father's  care, 
That  for  the  want  of  issue  took  him  home 
(Though  with  the  forfeiture  of  his  own  fame). 
Will  look  unto  his  safety.  Fletcher,  Spanish  Curate. 
John  Balliol's/or/eitMre,  his  renunciation  of  homage,  his 
cession  of  the  crown  to  Edward,  were  all  legal  acts. 

Slubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  219. 
2.  Specifically,  in  Taw,  the  divesting  of  prop- 
erty, or  the  termination  or  failure  of  a  right,  by 
or  in  consequence  of  a  wrong,  default,  or  breach 
of  a  condition. — 3.  That  which  is  forfeited;  a 
forfeit ;  a  fine  or  mulct. 

The  same  fmrfetoures  to  be  enployed,  half  e  to  the  said 
cite,  and  the  Oder  half e  to  the  said  ffraternite. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  336. 
Ancient  privileges  and  acts  of  grace  indulged  by  former 
kings  must  not  without  high  reason  be  revoked  by  their 
successors,  ^or  forfeiiures  be  exacted  violently,  ndr  penal 
laws  urged  rigorously.  Jer.  Taylor,  Holy  Living. 

Title  by  forfeiture,  title  which  is  acquired  by  the  person 
upon  whom,  by  the  fact  of  forfeiture,  or  a  decree  there- 
on, property  is  devolved. =Syn.  Damage,  etc.  (see  loss); 
amercement,  sequestration,  confiscation. 
forfend  (f6r-fend'),  V.  t.  [Also,  improp.,  fore- 
fend;  i'ULEi.forfericlen,  <.for-  -)-/eM(?e»,fend,  de- 
fend: see/or-iand/e»di.]  To  fend  off;  avert; 
forbid.  [Obsolete,  but  still  used  archaically  in 
literature.J 

Ye  entriden  not  inne,  and  other  men  that  entriden  ge 
hade  forfendid.    Wyclif,  Select  Works  (ed.  Arnold),  1. 241. 
Heavens /or/e»wJ/  I  would  not  kill  thy  souL 

Shak.,  Othello,  v.  2. 
forfengt,  n.    See  forfang^-. 
forferet,  i>.  t.    [MB.,  only  in  -pp.forfered,  terrify, 
alarm  (=  D.  vervaren  =  MLG-.  vorveren,  LG.  ver- 
vceren,  verviren  =  MHG.  vervwren  =  ODan.  for- 
fcere,  Daix.forfwrde  =  Sw.forfdra),  (.for-  inten- 
sive +feren,  terrify,  cause  to  fear :  see/or-i  and 
fear''-,  v.  f]    To  subject  to  great  fear;  terrify. 
He  spered  his  yate,  and  in  he  ran 
Forfered  of  that  wode  man. 
Twaine  and  Gavrin,  1.  1677  (Ritson's  Metr.  Itom.,  I.). 

Tyl  that  myn  hert,  .  .  . 

Forfered  of  his  deth,  .  .  .  Graunted  him  love. 

Chaucer,  Squire's  Tale,  1.  519. 

forfex  (f6r'feks),  n. ;  pi.  forfices  (-fi-sez).     [L., 
a  pair  of  shears  or  scissors.]    A  pair  of  scissors. 
The  peer  now  spreads  the  glitt'ring/or/ea;  wide,- 
T'  inclose  the  lock ;  now  joins  it,  to  divide. 

Pope,  R.  of  the  L.,  iii.  147. 

forficate  (f&r'fl-kat),  a.  [<  L./or/ea;  (forfie-), 
scissors,  +  -flsfei.]  Deeply  forked ;  very  furcate 
or  much  furcated:  said  of  the  tail  of  a  bird, 
for  instance,  when  the  depth  of  the  fork  equals 
or  exceeds  the  length  of  the  shortest  feather. 
See  cut  under  frigate-bird. 

forfication  _(f6r-fi-ka'shon),  TO.  [<  forficate  + 
-ion.'i  The  state  of  being  forficate ;  a  deep  fork- 
ing or  furcation :  as,  the  forfication  of  the  tail 
is  three  inches  deep. 

forfices,  n.    Plural  of  forfex. 

Forficula  (f6r-fik'u-la),  n.  [L.,  dim.  ot  forfex 
(forfie-),  scissors.]  The  typical  genus  of  ear- 
wigs of  the  family  Forficulidw.  F.  auricularia 
is  the  best-known  species. 

forficulate  (f^r-fik'u-lat),  a.  [<  L.  forfimla, 
dim.  ot  forfex  (forfie-),  scissors,  +  -aiei.]  For- 
ficate; furcate:  as,  the /or/caiate palpi  of  cer- 
tain scorpions. 

PorficulidsB  (f6r-fi-ku'li-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  For- 
ficula +  -idce.J  A  family  of  orthopterous  in- 
sects, the  earwigs,  alone  constituting  the  sub- 
order Fuplexoptera.  See  Euplexoptera,  Der- 
maptera,  and  out  under  earwig. 

Forflculma  (fOr-flk-u-li'na),  n.  pi.  Same  as 
Forficulidce,  .-.-,„    ^ 

forfoughten  (f 6r-f a'tn),  a.  [<  MB.  forfougten, 
forfouten,  forfohten,  pp.  of  an  unused  verb  *for- 
fihten,  <for-  +  fihten,  etc.,  fight:  see/or-land 
fight.]  Exhausted  with  fighting  or  labor;  fa- 
tigued and  breathless.  [Old  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 
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ge  schuld  now  make  gow  merie,  gour  mene  to  glade 
That  feynt  SiV  for-fouten  in  feld  and  for-wounded. 

William  of  PaXeme  (13.  E.  T.  S.),  L  3685. 
I'm  but  like  aftyrfoughen  hound. 
Has  been  fighting  in  a  dirty  syke. 

Eobie  Noble  (ChUd's  Ballads,  VI.  104). 

And  tho' forfoughten  sair  eneugh, 
Yet  unco  proud  to  learn. 

Bums,  To  the  Guidwif e  of  Wauchope. 

for-gabt,  i>.  t.  [ME.  forgabben;  <.for-^  +  jafti.] 
To  mock;  gibe. 

Whowi  for-gahbed  a  frere  y-founden  at  the  stues. 
And  brougte  blod  of  his  bodi  on  bak  or  on  side, 
Hym  were  as  god  greuen  a  greit  lorde  of  rentes. 

Piers  Plowman's  Crede  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  631. 

forgaldedf ,  a.  [Pro^. forgalled,<for-^  intensive 
+  galled.]    Very  much  galled. 

But  sure  that  horse  which  tyreth  like  a  roile, 
And  lothes  the  grief e  of  his  forgalded  sides, 
Is  better  much  than  is  the  harbrainde  colte. 

Gaseoigne,  Philomene  (ed.  Arber),  p.  117. 

forgatt  (fOr-gaf).  An  obsolete  preterit  ot  for- 
get. 

forgather  (f6r-gaTH'er),  V.  i.  [Orig.  Sc. ;  also, 
ivcipToy.,  foregather;  <  for-^  -(-  gather.']  1.  To 
meet;  convene. 

The  sev'n  trades  there 
Forgathered  for  their  siller  gun 
To  shoot  ance  mair. 

Mayne,  Siller  Gun,  p.  9. 
Dickens,  Carlyle,  and  myself  foregathered  with  the  ad- 
mirable Emerson.  J.  Forster,  Dicker^,  II.  476. 
Fine  ladies  rubbed  shoulders  with  actresses,  magistrates 
foregathered  with  jockeys  and  sharpers. 

J.  Hawthorne,  Dust,  p.  7. 

3.  To  become  intimately  acquainted  (with); 
take  up  (with). 

0,  may  thou  ne'er  forgather  up 

Wi'  ony  blastit,  muirland  tup. 

Bums,  Death  of  Poor  Maille. 

forgave  (f6r-gav').  Preterit  ot  forgive. 
forgei  (forj),  TO.  [<  ME.  forge,  <  OF.  forge,  F. 
forge  =  Pr.  farga  =  Sp.  Pg.  forja  (It.  dial. 
forgia,  <  P.),  <  L.  fabrica,  a  workshop,  also  a 
fabric,  <  fdber,  a  smith,  an  artisan :  see  fabric.'] 
1.  In  general,  a  place  where  anything  is  made, 
shaped,  or  devised ;  a  workshop. 

But  now  behold. 
In  the  quick  forge  and  working-house  of  thought. 
How  London  doth  pour  out  her  citizens ! 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  v.  (cho.X 
It  was  a  practice  of  Impiety, 
Out  of  your  wicked /orye,  I  know  it  now. 

B.  Jonson,  Magnetick  Lady,  iv.  1. 

Specifically — 2.  An  open  fireplace  or  furnace, 
fitted  with  a  bellows  or  some  other  appliance  for 
obtaining  a  blast  to  urge  the  fire,  and  serving  to 
heat  metal  in  order  that  it  may  be  hammered  into 
form.  Forges  are  of  many  shapes  and  sizes,  ranging  from 
small  hand-furnaces  heated  with  gas,  for  jewelers'  use,  to 
the  largest  furnaces  for  heating  heavy  f  orgings  to  be  treat- 
ed with  a  steam-hammer.  They  are  sometimes  portable, 
or  mounted  on  wheels  to  be  moved  from  place  to  place,  as 
in  the  battery-forge.  Military  forges  include  an  anvil  and 
other  appliances. 

I  know  vnder  the  grene  the  serpent  how  he  lurkes ; 
The  hammer  of  the  restlesse/orjre  I  wote  eke  how  it  workes. 
Surrey,  Ficlde  Affections. 
Soon  as  he  bade  them  blow,  the  bellows  tum'd 
Their  iron  mouths ;  ...  at  once  the  blast  expires, 
And  twenty /orjres  catch  at  once  the  fires. 

Pvpe,  Iliad,  sviit 
Children  coming  home  from  school 

Look  in  at  the  open  door; 
They  love  to  see  the  Saming  forge. 
Aid  hear  the  bellows  roar. 

Longfellow,  Village  Blacksmith. 

3.  A  smithy  or  works  where  forging  is  done. 
Joe  .  .  .  passed  into  the  forge.     One  of  the  soldiers 

opened  its  wooden  windows,  another  lighted  the  fire. 

Dickens,  Great  Expectations,  T. 

4.  Any  large  iron-working  shop. —  5t.  The  act 
of  beating  or  working  iron  or  steel;  the  manu- 
facture of  objects  in  metal. 

An  horse  of  brasse  thei  lette  do  forge, 
Of  suche  entalle;  and  of  suche  a.  forge. 
That  in  this  world  was  neuer  man 
That  suche  an  other  worke  began. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  L 
In  the  greater  bodies  the  forge  was  easy.  Bacon. 

6.  A  sort  of  hearth  or  furnace  in  which  malle- 
able iron  is  made  directly  from  the  ore,  by  the 
so-called  "  direct  process."  For  carrying  on  this 
process  successfully  the  ore  must  be  rich  and  fusible,  and 
charcoal  (the  only  fuel  employed)  be  obtainable  at  a  mod- 
erate price.  Various  modifications  of  the  forge  were,  and 
some  of  them  still  are,  in  use  to  a  limited  extent  under 
the  names  of  "Catalan,"  "Biscayan,"  and  "Navarrese" 
forges.  This  process  is  also  in  use  in  America  on  Lake 
Champlain,  and  in  the  Lake  Superior  iron  regions.  The 
forge  there  employed  does  not  differ  much  from  the  Cata- 
lan. Establishnients  of  this  kind  are  frequently  called 
"bloomeries."  See  bloomery,  and  Catalan fumace,vaideT 
/MrjMce.— Traveling  forge  (mint.),  a  portable  forge  ac- 
companying a  company  of  cavalry  or  a  battery  of  artillery. 
See  def.  2. 
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forge^  (fori),  V. ;  pret.  and  -p-p.  forged,  -ppv.  forg- 
ing. [<ME./orjren,  forge  (metals),  form,  devise, 
make  falsely,  <  OF.  forgier,  forger,  F.  forger  = 
Pr.  fargar  =  Sp.  Pg.  forjar,  <  L.  fabricari,fabri- 
eare,  make  (out  of  wood,  stone,  metal,  etc.), 
frame,  construct,  <  fabrica,  a  workshop,  also  a 
fabric,  structure,  etc.:  see/orgrei,  n.,  B.jid  fabri- 
cate.'] I.  trans.  1.  To  form  by  heating  in  a 
forge  and  hammering;  beat  into  some  particu- 
lar shape,  as  a  mass  of  metal. 

Ful  brighter  was  the  shynyng  of  hir  hewe 
Than  in  the  Tour  the  noble  yforged  newe. 

ChoAuxr,  Miller's  Tale,  I.  70. 
But  the  same  set  of  tools,  perhaps,  suffice  to  the  plough- 
maker  tot  forging  a  hundred  ploughs,  which  serve«during 
the  twelve  years  of  their  existence  to  prepare  the  soil  of  so 
I  many  different  farms.  J.  S.  Mill. 

2.  To  form  or  shape  out  in  any  way;  make  by 
any  means;  invent. 

Put  nat  the  wyte  of  this  t!(le  upon  me. 
That  1  forged  it  upon  my  hed. 

Lydgate,  Minor  Poems,  p.  32. 
A  thousand  pound  of  yr&xfourged  and  made  she, 
As  for  the  morn  to  don  the  obseque. 
At  sodayn  wamyng  had  thay  such  huge  light. 

Bom.  of  Partenay  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2336. 
Vearforgeth  sounds  in  my  deluded  ears. 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  iv.  6. 
Se  forged  .  .  .  boyish  histories 
Of  battle,  bold  adventure,  dungeon,  wreck. 

Tennyson,  Aylmer's  Field. 

8.  To  labrieate  by  false  imitation;  specifically, 
in  law,  to  make  a  false  instrument  (including 
every  alteration  of  or  addition  to  a  true  instru- 
ment) in  similitude  of  an  instrument  by  which 
one  person  could  be  obligated  to  another,  with 
criminal  intent,  for  the  purpose  of  fraud  and 
deceit :  as,  to  forge  coin ;  to  forge  a  writing. 
See  forgery,  and  compare  counterfeit,  n.,  2. 

We  are  contented  with  the  miracles  which  the  Apostles 
wrought  without /or^^Tig'  or  believing  new  ones. 

StUliTigJleet,  Sermons,  I.  ix. 
A  letter /orped .'  Saint  Jude  to  speed  I 
Did  ever  knight  so  foula  deed? 

Scott,  Mannion,  t1.  15. 
=  Syn.  1.  To  hammer  out. — 2.  To  fabricate,  frame,  man- 
ufacture, coin. 
II,  intrans.  To  commit  forgery. 
forge^  (fori),  '"■ ;  prot.  and  pp.  forged,  ypr.  forg- 
ing. [Origin  not  clear;  perhaps  a  naut.  cor- 
ruption of  forced  (first  as  v.  1. 1) ;  cf .  E.  dial. 
carcaje  for  carcass,  dispoge,  dispoje,  for  dispose.] 

1.  intrans.  To  move  ahead  slowly,  with  diffi- 
culty, or  by  mere  momentum:  said  properly  of 
a  vessel,  but  also  of  other  things:  commonly 
with  ahead.    See  ahead. 

And  off  she  [the  ship]  forged  without  a  shock. 

De  Quinceg. 
New  commimities  which  forge  ahead  and  prosper. 

Westminster  Bev.,  CXXVIII.  667. 

n.  trans.  Naut.,  to  force  or  impel  forward: 
usually  with  off,  on,  over,  etc. :  as,  to  forge  a 
ship  over  a  shoal. 
forgeability  (f 6r-ja-bil'i-ti),  n.  [(.forgeaUe :  see 
-rnli^/.]    Capability  of  being  forged. 

The  greater  the  proportion  the  free  iron  bears  to  the 
sum  of  these  compounds,  the  greater  the  forgeability  and 
weldability  of  the  metal.  Ure,  Diet.,  I  v.  562. 

forgeable  (for'ja-bl),  a.    [<  forge'i-  +  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  forged,  in  any  sense  of  the 
word. 
Forgers  tve^xxi  forgeable  thingis. 
Wyclif,  Pref.  to  Epistles  (ed.  Eorshall  and  Madden),'vi. 
Steel  is  very  malleable  s,ud  forgeable  when  heated. 

W.  H.  Greenwood,  Steel  and  Iron,  p.  387. 

forgedlyt,  adv.    With  artifice ;  deceitftilly. 
Her  adversaries  might  easily  get  the  cyphers  which  she 
had  made  use  of  to  others,  and  with  the  same  write  many 
things /or^edZy  and  falsely.    Camden,  Elizabeth,  an.  1686. 
Both  falsely  a.nd  forgedly  to  deceiue  me. 

Lyly,  Euphues,  Anat.  of  Wit,  p.  91, 

forgemaster  (fori'mas'tfer),  n.    The  owner  or 
superintendent  of  a  forge  or  iron-works. 
The  first  forgemaster  was  Governo   Lewis  Morris. 

The  Engineer,  LXVI.  281. 

forger  (f6r'j6r),  n.     [<  ME.  forgere,  <  OF.  for- 
giere  (also  forgeur,  F.forgeur),  <  forger,  forge: 
see  forge^,  v.]     1.  One  who  forges,  forms,  or 
makes;  specifically,  a  smith;  a  wright. 
God,  that  is  forgere  of  alle  thinges. 

Wyclif,  Eccl.  xi.  6  (Oxf .). 

Ye  are /orders  of  lies.  Jobxiii.  4. 

We  have  found,  in  agreement  with  Transcendentalism, 

that  the  experiencing  subject  must  be  the  sentient  agent, 

the  thinker,  and  therewith  itself  the  veritable  forger  of 

the  momentarily  lapsing  particulars  of  thought. 

Mind,  IX.  369. 

2.  One  who  makes  something  by  false  imita- 
tion; a  falsifier;  specifically,  one  who  makes 
or  issues  a  counterfeit  document;  a  person 
guilty  of  forgery. 
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Mark  them  with  characters  and  brands 
Like  other /or(?ers  of  men's  hands. 

5.  Butler,  Satire  upon  Plagiaries. 

forge-roll  (forj'rol),  n.    One  of  the  train  of 
roUs  by  which  a  slab  or  bloom  of  metal  is  con- 
verted into  puddled  bars. 
forgery  (f6r'j6r-i),  n. ;  pi.  forgeries  (-iz).    [<  F. 
forgerie;  as  forge^  +  -ery.]     If.  The  act  of 
forging  or  workxag  metal  into  shape. 
Useless  \he  forgery 
Of  brazen  shield  and  spear.    Milton,  S.  A.,  L 131. 

2t.  Invention;  devising. 

They  ran  well  on  horseback,  but  this  gallant 
Had  witchcraft  in  't ;  .  .  . 
...  1,  in  forgery  of  shapes  and  tricks. 
Come  short  of  what  he  did.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  iv.  7. 

3.  The  act  of  fabricating  or  producing  falsely; 
the  making  of  a  thing  in  imitation  of  another 
thing,  as  a  legal  document,  commercial  paper 
or  coin,  a  literary  production,  a  work  of  art,  a 
natural  object,  etc.,  with  a  view  to  deceive,  mis- 
lead, or  defraud;  specifically,  the  act  of  fraudu- 
lently making,  counterfeiting,  or  altering  any 
record,  instrument,  register,  note,  or  the  like,  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  right  of  another :  as,  the  for- 
gery of  a  check  or  a  bond,  in  criminal  law  it  de- 
notes (at  common  law)  a  false  making  of  any  instrument 
by  which  one  person  can  become  obligated  to  another  (in- 
cluding every  alteration  of  or  addition  to  a  true  instru- 
ment), with  criminal  intent,  for  purposes  of  fraud  and  de- 
ceit ;  the  making  or  altering  a  writing  so  as  to  make  the 
alteration  or  the  writing  purport  to  be  the  act  of  some 
person  whose  act  it  is  not;  the  false  making  of  an  instru- 
ment which  purports  to  be  that  which  it  is  not,  as  distin- 
guished from  an  instrument  which  purports  to  be  what  it 
really  is,  but  contains  false  statements.  The  definition  is 
much  enlarged  by  various  statutes  in  different  jurisdic- 
tions, under  which  many  acts  not  originally  forgery  are 
punishable  as  such.    See  counterfeit,  ».,  2. 

In  war  he  practised  the  same  art  that  he  had  seen  so 
successful  to  Marius,  of  raising  a  kind  of  enthusiasm  and 
contempt  of  danger  in  his  army  by  the  forgery  of  auspices 
and  divine  admonitions.  C  Middleton,  Cicero,  I.  §  i. 

Forgery  may  with  us  be  defined  (at  common  law)  to  be 
"the  fraudulent  making  or  alteration  of  a  vrriting  to  the 
prejudice  of  another  man's  right." 

Blackst07i£,  Com.,  IV.  xvii. 

4.  That  which  is  forged,  fabricated,  falsely  or 
fraudulently  devised,  or  counterfeited;  any  in- 
strument which  fraudulently  purports  to  be 
that  which  it  is  not. 

These  are  hut  forgeries, 
But  toyes,  but  tales,  but  dreams,  deceipts,  and  lies. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii.,  Eden. 
The  writings  going  under  the  name  of  Aristobulus  were 
a  forgery  of  the  second  century. 

Waterland,  Works,  VIII.  6. 

forge-scale  (forj'skal),  n.  The  coating  of  oxid 
which  forms  on  iron  heated  to  redness,  or  to  a 
still  higher  temperature,  as  in  forging  bar-iron, 
and  which  may  be  detached  from  the  metal  by 
bending  or  hammering.  Also  called  iron-scale 
and  hammer-scale. 

forget  (fdr-gef),  V.  t.;  pret.  forgot  {forgat, 
obs.),  yp.  forgotten,  forgot,  p-pv.  forgetUng.  [< 
ME.  foi-geten,  forgiten,  forgeten,  forgiten  (pret. 
forgat,  forgat,  foryat,  pp.  forgeten,  forgeten, 
foryeten,  forgute,  forgote),  <  AS.  forgitan,  for- 
gietan,  forgytan  (pret.  forgeat,  pi.  forgedton, 
forgmton,  forgeton,  pp.  forgiten,  forgeten)  (= 

05.  fargetan  =  D.  vergeten  =  MLG.  vorgeten  = 
OHG-.  firgezzan,  MH(j.  vergezzen,  Gt.  vergessen 
=  ODan.  forgwde,  forg<Btte  =  Sw.forgdta;  cf. 
equiv.  OFries.  urjeta,  forjeta  =  OHG.  i/rgezzen, 
MHO.  ergetzen),  forget,  <  for-  priv.  +  gitan,  ge- 
tan,  get :  see  /or-i  and  gef^.]  1.  To  lose,  tem- 
porarily or  permanently,  the  power  of  recall- 
ing to  consciousness  (something  once  known  or 
thought  of) ;  permit  to  pass,  for  a  time  or  for 
ever,  from  the  mind;  cease  or  fail  to  remember. 

Yet  did  not  the  chief  butler  remember  Joseph,  but/or- 
gat  him.  Gen.  xl.  23. 

Bless  the  Lord,  0  my  soul,  and  forget  not  all  his  benefits. 

Ps,  ciii.  2. 

Here  the  matter  is  treated  lightly,  as  exciting  no  atten- 
tion ;  or  passed,  as  never  to  be  known,  or^  if  known,  only 
to  be  forgot.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

The  genius  of  Sallust  is  still  with  us.  But  the  Numidi- 
ans  whom  he  plundered  .  .  .  a.ve  forgotten. 

Macaulay,  Lord  .Bacon. 
The  after-world /or^ets  my  name. 
Nor  do  I  wish  it  known. 

Jf.  Arnold,  Obermann  Once  More. 

3.  Figuratively,  to  overlook  or  neglect  in  any 
way ;  fail  to  take  thought  of ;  lose  care  for. 

Can  a  woman /or^^et  her  sucking  child?  .  .  .  Yea,  they 
may  forget,  yet  will  I  not  forget  thee.  Isa,  xlix.  15. 

The  terrour  of  such  new  and  resolute  opposition  made 
them  forget  thir  wonted  valour.       Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  ii. 

The  greater  part  of  the  walls,  towers,  and  gates  of  Sa- 
lona,  not  forgetting  a  gate  which  has  been  made  out  in 
the  long  walls  themselves,  all  belong  to  one  general  style 
of  masonry.  E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  166. 


forget-me-not 

To  forget  one's  self,  to  lose  one's  dignity  or  seU-con. 

trol,  and  say  or  do  something  unbecoming  in  or  nnworttav 

of  one.  ' 

Urge  me  no  more,  I  shall /orjet  myself. 

Shak.,  J.  C,  iv.  3. 
But  I  am  heated. 
And  do  forget  this  presence  and  myself: 
Your  pardon,  lady. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Laws  of  Candy,  ii.  l 

forgetable,  forgettable  (fOr-get'a-bl),  a.    [< 
forget  +  -able.]  That  may  be  forgotten;  easily 
escaping  the  memory. 
Into  the  limbo  ot  forgetable  and  forgotten  things. 

The  Century,  XXV.  273. 

forgetableness,  forgettableness  (f$r-get'a-bl- 
nes),  n.    The  quality  of  being  forgetable, " 

Mr. 's  a  priori  argument  as  to  the  forgetableness  of 

the  non-coincidental  experiences  of  the  same  kind  conies 
to  nothing.  Amer.  Soc.  Psych.  Research,  1. 177. 

forgetelt,  a.  [MB.,  also  forgetil,  forgetel,  for- 
yetel;  <  AS.forgitel,forgytel,forgytol,  forgetful, 
<  forgitan,  forgytan,  forget:  see  forget.]  Dis- 
posed to  forget ;  forgetful. 

forgetful  (fOr-get'fiil),  a.  [<  ME.  forgefful, 
forgetful,  an  irreg.  formation  (vrith-ful  for  ear- 
lier -el),  substituted  for  earlier  forgetel,  q.  v.] 

1.  Disposed  or  apt  to  forget ;  easily  losing  the 
power  of  recalling  past  experience  or  know- 
ledge to  mind. 

Not  maad  a  forgetful  herer,  but  a  doer  of  werk. 

Wyclif,  Jaa.  1 26. 
Look,  Lucius,  here's  the  book  I  sought  for  so: 
I  put  it  in  the  pocket  of  my  gown.  .  .  . 
Bear  with  me,  good  boy,  I  am  maah  forgeff'ul. 

Shaic.,  1.  C,  ir.  8. 

2.  Heedless;  careless;  neglectful; inattentive. 
In  plenty  and  fulness  it  may  be  we  are  of  God  more /or. 

getful,thaii  were  requisite.    Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  vii.  24. 
Be  notforgetful  to  entertain  strangers.        Heb.  xiii.  2. 

3.  Causing  to  forget;  inducing  oblivion;  ob- 
livious. 

Let  such  bethink  them,  it  the  sleepy  drench 
Of  that/or^et/'ul  lake  benumm  not  still, 

Milton,  P.  L.,  IL  74. 
And  Love  would  answer  with  a  sigh, 
"The  sound  of  that  forgetful  shore  [death] 
Will  change  my  sweetness  more  and  more, 
Halt-dead  to  know  that  I  shall  die." 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  xxxv. 

forgetfully  (f6r-get'ful-i),  adv.  In  a  forgetful 
manner. 

But  since  it  is  our  duty  not  to  violate  the  memory  of 
our  oppressors,  but  silently,  thankfully,  and  forgetfully 
to  accept  the  oppression,  we  will  commemorate  only  the 
king's  restitution.  South,  Works,  VIII.  xiv. 

forgetfulness  (f §r-get'fia-nes),  n.    [<  ME.  for- 
geffulnesse,  foryetefulnesse,  etc. ;  <  forgetful  + 
-ness.]    1.  The  character  or  state  of  being  for- 
getful; proneness  to  let  past  experience  and 
knowledge  slip  from  the  mind. 
Not  in  entire  forgetfulness, 
And  not  in  utter  nakedness. 
But  trailing  clouds  of  glory,  do  we  come 
From  God,  who  is  our  home. 

Wordsworth,  Immortalify,  v. 

2.  The  state  of  having  passed  from  remem- 
brance or  recollection;  the  fact  of  having 
ceased  to  be  remembered ;  oblivion. 

For  who,  to  dnmh  forgetfulness  a  prey. 
This  pleasing,  anxious  being  e'er  resigned. 

Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day, 
Nor  cast  one  longing,  lingering  look  behind? 

Gray,  Elegy,  St  22. 

If  the  noble  is  often  crushed  suddenly  by  the  ignoble, 
one /or^e^«;ne«fi  travels  after  both. 

De  Quincey,  Secret  Societies,  I 

3.  Neglect ;  negligence ;  careless  omission;  in- 
attention. 

Trouthe  alsoo  [love  hath]  put  in  foryetefulnesse  whanne 
thei  soo  sore  be^nne  to  sighe  asscaunce. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  74, 
The  Church  of  England  is  grievously  charged  with/or- 
getfulness  of  her  duty.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity, 

=Syn,  1,  Obliviousness,  etc.    See  oblivion. 
forgetivet  (for'je-tiv),  a.      [Irreg.  <  forge^  + 
-t-ive.]    Capable  of  forging  or  produemg;  in- 
ventive. 

.  makes  it  [the  brain]  apprehen- 

of  nimble,  fiery,  and  deleotaSK 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  iv.  3. 

forget-me-not  (fOr-get'mf-not),  n.  It-  The 
ground-pine,  Jjuga  Chamcepitys:  the  earliest 
use  of  the  word,  in  the  old  English  herbalists. 
—2.  MyosoUs  palustris,  a  boraginaceous  plant 
of  Europe,  growing  in  damp  or  wet  places,  ana 
naturalized  in  some  parts  of  the  Umted  Mates. 
It  has  circulate  racemes  of  sky-blue  flowers  with  a  y*"'"" 
center.  (See  cut  under  cireinate.)  As  the  emDiem  ui 
friendship,  it  bears  a  name  coiresponding  m  sense  to  uio 
English  name  in  nearly  eveiy  language  in  Europe .ouvij 
was  not  so  called  in  England  and  France  till  the  eW  P»Ji 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Some  other  similar  species  w 
Myosotis  are  frequently  cultivated  under  this  name,  esins- 
cially  M.  dissitifiora  and  the  dwarf  M.  cUpestns. 


A  good  sherris-sack  . 
sive,  quick,  forgetive,  full  ( 


forget-me-not 

3.  In  Scotland  and  some  parts  of  England, 

Veronica  Chamwdrys.    See  Veronica Creeping 

forget-me-not,  Omphalodes  verva,  a  pretty  species  of 
southern  Europe,  with  creeping  branches. 
forge-train  (f orj  'tran),  n.  In  ircm-puddlmg,  the 
series  of  two  pairs  of  rolls  by  means  of  wmoh 
the  slab  or  bloom  is  converted  into  bars.  The 
first  pair  througli  which  the  bloom  is  passed  is  called  the 
roughing-roUe ;  the  other  pair,  the  finishing-rolls.  The 
forge-train  is  also  called  the  puddling-rMs.  See  puddle, 
v.,  and  mill-rolls. 

forgettable,  forgettableness.   See  forgetable, 


forgette  (for-zhef),  n.  In  glove-making,  same 
as  fowchette,  2. 

forgetter  (fOr-get'6r),  n.  One  who  forgets ;  a 
heedless  person. 

forgettingly  (fOr-get'ing-li),  ado.  By  forget- 
ting or  forgetfulness. 

I  fear  I  Tauve  forgettingly  transgrest 
Against  tlie  dignity  of  the  court. 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  W.  2. 

forge-water  (f6rj'wS."t6r),  n.    Water  in  which 
a  blacksmith  has  dipped  his  hot  irons,  used  as 
a  popular  remedy,  as  a  lotion,  for  aphthse,  etc., 
and  also  drunk  as  a  chalybeate. 
forght,  n.    An  obsolete  variant  oi  furrow. 
forgie  (fOr-ge'),  v.  t.    A  Scotch  form  of  forgive. 
The  Loid  forgi'e  me  for  lying ! 

BumSj  Last  May  a  Braw  Wooer, 

forgiftt,  «•     [MB.,  also  forgyft,<  forgiven,  toi- 
giye:  Bee  forgive.    Ct.  gift."]    Forgiveness. 
I  wol  not  have  no/orgy/t  for  nothinge. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1.  1851. 

f orgiltt,  V.  [ME .  forgiUen,  forgylten,  forguUen, 
<  AS.  forgyltan,  forfeit  by  guilt,  make  guilty,  < 
for-  +  gyltan,  be  guilty :  see  guilt,  v.]    I.  trans. 

1.  To  make  guilty. 

All  folic  wasaforrgillt, 
Thurrh  thatt  thatt  Adam  wasiforrgilltedd. 

Ormmwm,  Int.,  1.  25. 

2.  To  forfeit  by  guilt. 

Thou  laddest  ous  to  parays  [paradise]. 
We  hit  forgulten  ase  vnwys. 
Altenglische  Bichtungen  (ed.  Bbddeker),  p.  280. 

II.  intrans.  To  be  guilty. 
forging  (for'jing),  n.     [<  ME.  forging ;  verbal 
n.  of  forge^,  v.}    A  piece  of  forged  work  in 
metal :  a  general  name  for  pieces  of  hammered 
iron  or  steel. 

There  are  very  few  yards  in  the  world  at  which  such 
forgings  could  be  turned  out.  Times  (London). 

forging-hammer  (f6r'jing-ham"6r),  n.  A  gold- 
beaters' heavy  hammer,  the  first  of  the  four 
hammers  used. 

forging-machine(for'jing-ma-shen'0,  n.  A  ma- 
chine in  which  heated  bars  of  metal  are  forged. 

forging-press  (for'jing-pres),  n.  A  form  of 
hydraulic  press  for  forging  iron.  The  forging  is 
laid  on  an  anvil,  which  is  raised  against  a  hammer  or  stop 
adjusted  to  give  it  its  required  shape  and  thickness. 

forgivable  (f6r-giv'a-bl),  a.  [iforgive  +  -able.'] 
That  may  be  forgiven ;  pardonable. 

An  irremissible  sin,  an  inexcusable  sin ;  yet  to  him  that 
will  truly  repent,  it  is  f&rgivable. 

Latimer,  2d  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1550. 

Much  is  forgivable  to  the  intense  lover  or  the  submissive 
disciple.  Contemporary  Rev.,  L.  406. 

forgive  (f^r-giv'),  «•;  -piet.  forgave,  yp.  for- 
gken,  ppr.  forgiving.  [<  MB.  forgiven,  forgifen, 
forgiven,  foryiven,  forgeven,  etc.,  <  AS.  forgifan 
iV^et.  forgeaf,  pl./orgrerf/o»,pp.  forgifen),  give, 
give  up,  forgive,  remit  (a  thing,  ace.,  unto  a  per- 
son, dat.)  (=  OS.  fargebhan  =  D.  vergeven  = 
MLGI-.  vergeven,  LGr.  vergeben,  vergewen  =  OHGr. 
firgeban,  MHGr.  vergeben,  Gr.  vergeben  =  Icel. 
fyrirgefa  =  ODan.  forgive  (ef .  Dan.  tilgive)  = 
Sw.  forgifva,  forgive,  =  Groth.  fragiban,  give, 
grant),  \for-,  away,  +  gifan,  give.]  I.  trans. 
If.  To  give  up ;  resign. 

So  kenli  the  king  &  the  knigtes  alle 
Bi-aoujt  William  for  the  quen  sothli  so  seme, 
That  he  godli  al  his  gref  [grievance] /or-.?a/  at  the  last. 
WUKnm  of  Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  4418. 
To  them  that  list  the  world's  gay  shows  I  leave, 
And  to  great  ones  such  folly  do  forgive.        Spenser. 
It  shall  it  you  will ;  I  forgive  my  right. 

JJ.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Kevels,  v.  2. 
2t.  To  give;  grant. 

Ac  ther  was  no  boye  so  bolde  Godes  body  to  touohe, 
™  he  was  knyght  and  kynges  sone  kynde  for-saf  that 

tyme 
That  no  boye  hadde  hardinesse  hym  to  touche  in  deyinge. 
Piers  Plowman  (C),  xxi.  79. 

3.  To  grant  free  pardon  for  or  remission  of, 
as  a  wrongful  act  or  an  obligation ;  give  up  all 
claims  for  or  on  account  of :  sometimes  with  the 
thing  forgiven  as  direct  objective  (accusative), 
preceded  by  the  person  as  indirect  objective 
(dative):  as,  to  forgive  an  injury;  to  forgive  a, 
person  his  debts. 
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It  may  appear  by  my  aocounte  I  have  not  charged  y« 
oussmes  with  any  intrest,  but  doe  forgive  it  unto  y«  part- 
ners, above  200»i. 

Andrewes,  quoted  in  Bradford's  Plymouth  Plantation, 

[p.  405. 
Thu/orpi^^.  .  .  ofmisinnethewickednesse. 

Ps.  xxxi.  6  (ME.  version). 

"ii  ye  forgive  not  men  their  trespasses,  neither  will  your 

Father /or^se  your  trespasses.  Mat.  vi,  15. 

In  fact,  the  only  sin  which  we  newer  fcyrgive  in  each  other 

IS  difference  of  opinion.  Emerson,  Clubs. 

4.  To  grant  free  pardon  to ;  cease  to  blame  or 
feel  resentment  against;  restore  to  good  will. 
Lov.  I  do  beseech  your  grace,  for  charity. 
If  ever  any  malice  in  your  heart 
Were  hid  against  me,  now  to  fm-give  me  frankly. 
Buck.  Sir  Thomas  Lovell,  I  as  tiee  forgive  you 
As  I  would  be  forgiven:  I  forgive  all. 

Shah.,  Hen.  VIII.,  ii.  1. 
To  forgive  our  enemies,  yet  hope  that  God  will  punish 
them,  IS  not  to  forgive  enough. 

Sir  T.  Brotime,  Christ.  Mor.,  1.  15. 
Is  it  Charity  to  cloath  them  with  curses  in  his  Prayer, 
whom  he  ha,th  forgiv'n  in  his  Discours? 

Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xxi. 
=  Syn.  3.  To  pass  over,  overlook.— 4.  Pardon,  Forgive 
(Bee  pardon) ;  to  excuse,  let  off. 

II.  intrans.  To  exercise  forgiveness;  be  le- 
nient or  forgiving. 

To  err  is  human,  to  forgive  divine. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  1,  525. 
He  thought  I  could  not  properly /or^riw 
Unless  I  ceased  forgetting — which  is  true. 

Browning,  Eing  and  Book,  II.  26. 

forgiveness  (f6r-giv'nes),  n.  [<  MB.  forgive- 
nesse,  forgifenesse,  forgifnes,  forgefenesse,  etc., 
<  AS.  forgifnes,  forgifenes,  forgifennes,  <  for- 
gifen, forgiven,  pp.  of  forgifan,  forgive,  -I-  -nes, 
-ness.  Thus  forgiveness  is  a  contr.  of  *forgiven- 
ness,  and  means  lit.  the  state  of  being  forgiven ; 
and  from  this,  in  the  active  use,  the  act  of  for- 
giving. D.  vergiffenis  is  an  imitation  of  the  E. 
word.]  1.  The  act  of  forgiving;  the  act  of 
granting  pardon,  as  for  a  wrong,  offense,  or  sin ; 
remission  of  an  obligation,  debt,  or  penalty; 
pardon. 

To  the  Lord  our  God  belong  mercies  axid  forgivenesses. 

Dan.  ix.  9, 
In  whom  we  have  redemption  through  his  blood,  even 
the  forgiveness  of  sins.  Col.  i.  14. 

Not  soon  provok'd,  however  stung  and  teas' d, 
And  if  perhai^s  made  angry,  soon  appeas'd ; 
She  rather  waives  than  will  dispute  her  right. 
And  injured  makes /or^weness  her  delight. 

Covyper,  Charity,  1.  431. 

2.  Disposition  or  willingness  to  forgive  or  par- 
don. 

And  Tm\A.  forgiveness  intercede 

To  stop  the  coming  blow.  Bryden. 

forgiver  (fOr-giv'6r),  n.  One  who  forgives  or 
remits. 

And  indeed,  what  a  shamefuU  reproach  is  this  to  the  in- 
finite mercy  of  the  forgiver?  What  a  wrong  to  his  jus- 
tice ?  Bp.  Hall,  No  Peace  with  Home,  §  10. 

forgiving  (f6r-giv'ing),  p.  a.  Disposed  to 
forgive;  inclined  to  overlook  ofEenses;  mild; 
merciful;  compassionate:  as,  a,  forgiving  tem.- 
per. 

Placable  and  forgiving,  he  was  nevertheless  cold  and 
unsympathizing.  Macaulay,  Sir  W.  Temple. 

forgivingly  (f  6r-giv'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  forgiving 
manner. 

"  It  was  only  two  years  old,  after  all,"  said  Jared,  for- 
givingly. E.  S.  Phelps,  Sealed  Orders,  p.  250. 

forgivingness  (f  6r-giv'ing-nes),  n.  A  forgiving 
disposition  or  act. 

Tenacity  of  purpose  is  more  a  special  virtue  of  Bis- 
marck than  forgivingness.  Lowe,  Bismarck,  II.  426. 

forgoi  (f6r-g6'), «■  <■;  VT:et.forwent,y^. forgone, 
ppr.  forgoing.  [Also  written,  more  often  but 
less  prop.,  forego;  <  ME.  forgoon,  forgon,  for- 
gan,  <  AS.  forgdn,  i)ass  over,  neglect,  abstain 
from  (=D.  vergaan,  intr.,  pass  away,  perish,  = 
OHa.  firgdn,  fergan,  MHCJ.  vergan,  vergen,  ft. 
vergehen  =  Dau.forgaa  =  Sw.forgd,  intr.  pass 
away,  refl.  forgo),  <  for-  -1-  gdn,  go:  see/or-i 
andpo.]  1.  To  go  or  pass  by  without  claimmg; 
f  orbearto  possess,  use,  or  do ;  voluntarily  avoid 
or  give  up ;  renounce ;  resign. 

His  fader  the  kyng  loved  tho  childre  so, 
That  he  wild  for  no  thyng  the  sight  of  hem  forgo. 
Bob.  ofBrunne,  tr.  of  Langtoft's  Chron.  (ed.  Heame), 

[p.  168. 

Now  Shalt  thou,  false  theef,  thy  song  forgon. 

Chaucer,  Manciple's  Tale,  1.  191. 

She  .  .  . /orcwewi  the  consideration  of  pleasing  her  eyes 

in  order  to  procure  herself  much  more  solid  satisfaction. 


Hold  her  a  wealthy  bride  within  thine  arms, 
Or  all  but  hold,  and  then  —  cast  her  aside. 
Foregoing  all  her  sweetness,  like  a  weed. 

Tennyson,  Holy  Grail. 


forisfamiliate 

In  puffs  of  balm  the  night-air  blows 
The  perfume  which  the  da.y  forgoes. 

M.  Arnold,  Bacchanalia. 
2.  To  quit ;  leave. 

I  wish  I  might  this  wearie  lUeforgoe, 
And  shortly  turne  unto  my  happie  rest. 

Spenser,  Visions  of  Petrarch,  vii. 
Stay  at  the  third  cup,  or  forego  the  place.     O.  Herbert. 
=Syn.  1.  To  yield,  relinquish,  let  go. 
forgo^t,  V.    A  Middle  English  form  of  forego^. 
forgoer  (fOr-go'6r),  n.    One  who  forgoes.    Also 
foregoer. 

forgone  (f§r-g6n').    Past  participle  oiforgo^. 
forgot  (fdr-gof).    Preterit  ot  forget. 
forgotten,  forgot  (f^r-got'n,  f^r-got').     Past 
participle  oi  forget. 

forgrowt,  V.  i.  [ME.  forgrowen,  forgrowe,  <  AS. 
forgrowen,  (.for-  -^  grovien,  grown,  pp.  oigrow- 
an,  grow.]  To  be  grown  over ;  grow  in  excess 
or  unduly. 

A  path  .  .  .  forgrowen  was  with  grasse  and  weede. 

Flower  and  Leaf,  1.  45. 

forgrownt,  JJ-  «•    Overgrown.    Davies. 

To  be  quiet  from  the  inward,  violent,  injurious  oppres- 
sors, the  fat  und  foregrovm  rams  within  our  own  fold,  is  a 
special  blessing.  Bp.  Andrews,  Sermons,  V.  137. 

forbalet,  v.  t.  [A  pseudo-archaic  form,  spelled 
/orAaJZe  in  Spenser;  < /or-i -f- fta/ei.  Cf .  Dan. 
forhale  =  Sw.  forJiala,  protract,  prolong,  re- 
tard.]   To  overhaul ;  overtake. 

All  this  long  tale 
Nought  easeth  the  care  that  doth  meforhaile. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  September. 

for-helet,  «•  *■  [<  ME.  forhelen,  <  AS.  forhelan 
(=  OS.  Jfarhelan  =  OHG.  farhelan,  MHG.  ver- 
helen,  G.  verhehlen),  hide,  \  for-  +  Jielan,  hide : 
see /or-i  and  fceai^.]     To  conceal;  hide. 

3if  I  any  thinge  haue  mys-wrougt 
Seieth  me  novffor-hele  ge-nougt. 

King  Horn  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  80. 

forhentt,".*.  [Prob.  formed  by  Spenser;  spelled 
impTO'p.  forehend,  forehent,  forhend;  <for-^  -I- 
hent,  q.  v.]    To  overtake. 

Doubleth  her  haste  for  feare  to  bee  for-hent. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  iv.  49. 

forhewt,  «•  t.  [ME.  forhewen,  <  AS.  forliedman, 
cut  down,  slay  (=  (5S.  forliawan  =  OH(t.  far- 
hawan,farhouwen,  MHG.  verhouen,  G.  verhauen), 
(for-  +  hedwan,  cut,  hew:  see/or-i  and  ftejoi.j 
To  out  down ;  cut  to  pieces ;  slay. 

His  face  forehewed  with  wounds. 

SackvUle,  Ind.  to  Mir.  for  Mags. 

forhow,  forbooy  (f6r-hou',  -ho'i),  v.  t.  [<  MB. 
forkowien,  forliohien,  forhogien,  <  AS.  forho- 
gian,  forhycgan,  despise,  neglect  (=  OS.  far- 
huggjan  =  OHG.  farlmggan),  <  for-  +  hogian, 
hycgan,  have  in  mind,  care,  be  anxious.]  To 
forsake ;  abandon :  as,  a  bird  forhows  its  nest. 
[Old  Bng.  and  Scotch.] 

The  hawk  and  the  hern  attour  them  hung, 

And  the  merl  and  the  nxSLVis  forhooyed  their  young. 

Hogg,  Queen's  Wake,  Bonny  Kilmeny. 

for-hungredt,  a.  [ME.  (=  D.  verhongerd  =  G. 
verhungert=Ua,Ti.forhungret=  Sw.forhtmgrat) ; 
(  for-'^  +  hungered.l    Extremely  hungry. 

Thei  made  hem  than  merye  with  mete  that  thei  hadde, 
&  eten  at  here  ese,  for  thei  vfeTe  for-hungred. 

William  of  Palerne  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2515. 

forinsecalf,  a.  [<  L.  forinsecus  (cf.  Sp.  forin- 
seco),  from  without,  on  the  outside,  ML.  foreign, 
Kforis,  outside,  out  of  doors,  +  seous,  as  in  ex- 
trinsecus :  see  extrinsic,  intrinsic.]  Boreign ; 
alien.    Burnet. 

forirktj  v.  [MB.  *forirlcen,  forMrTcen;  ifor-^  + 
irh,  v.]    I.  trans.  To  irk;  weary. 

Of  manna  he  ben  forhirked  to  eten. 

Genesis  and  Exodus  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3658. 

II.  intrans.  To  become  weary. 

For  loe  his  wife  foreirking  of  his  raigne 
Sleeping  in  bed  this  cruel  wretch  hath  slaine. 

Mir.  for  Mags.,  p.  442. 

forisfamiliate  (f6''''ris-fa-mil'i-at),  v.;  pret. 
and  -pp.  forisfamiliated,  T^yi.  forisfamiliating.  [< 
iSh.forisfamilialMS,  pp.  ot  forisfamiliare,  eman- 
cipate, <.  foris,  outside",  +  familia,  family:  see 
family.']  I.  trans.  To  put  out  of  the  family; 
in  law,  to  emancipate  or  free  from  parental  au- 
thority: used  of  putting  a  son  in  possession  of 
property  in  his  father's  lifetime,  as  his  share 
of  the  inheritance,  either  at  his  own  request 
or  with  his  consent,  and  thus  discharging  him 
from  the  family. 

A  son  was  said  to  be  foris-famUiated  if  his  father  as- 
signed him  part  of  his  land,  and  gave  him  seisin  thereof, 
and  did  this  at  the  request  or  with  the  free  consent  of  the 
son  himself,  who  expressed  himself  satisfied  with  such 
portion.  W.  E.  Hearn,  Aryan  Household,  p.  132. 


forisfamiliate 

n,  intrant.  In  law,  to  renounce  a  legal  title 

to  a  further  share  of  paternal  inheritance. 

forisfamiliation  (f6"ris-fa-niil-i-a'shon),  n. 

[<  forisfamiliate  +  -ion.'\  "  The  act  of  forisfa- 

miUating,  or  the  state  of  being  forisfamiliated. 

My  father  could  not  be  serious  in  the  sentence  of  foris- 
familiation which  he  had  so  unhesitathigly  pronounced. 

Scott,  Rob  Eoy,  iii. 

forjeskit  (f6r-jes'kit),  a.  [Sc,  pp.,  <  Dan.  for- 
jaske,  forltjaske,  soil,  tumble,  rumple,  (.for-  + 
jaske,  tr.  soil,  jumble,  draggle,  intr.  dabble, 
paddle.]    Wearied  out ;  jaded  with  fatigue. 

ForjesHt  sair,  with  weary  legs, 
Kattlin'  the  corn  oot  owre  the  rigs. 

.  Bums,  Second  Epistle  to  J.  Lapraik. 

forjudge  (fOr-juj'),  v.  t.  [ME.  forjugen,  <  OF. 
forjuger,  forjugier,  for^uger,  forsjugier,  take 
away  by  judicial  sentence,  confiscate,  alienate, 
nonsuit,  judge  unjustly,  etc.,  <  ML.  fori^udi- 
eare,  take  away  by  judicial  sentence,  confis- 
cate, deprive,  <  L.  foris,  outside,  +  judicare, 
judge:  see/or-3  ajii  judge,  v.]  If.  To  judge 
wrongfully. 

Falsly  accused,  and  of  his  toon  forjudged 
Without  answere,  while  he  was  absent 
He  damned  was. 
Lydgate,  Complaint  of  the  Black  Knight,  1.  274. 

2.  To  deprive  by  judicial  sentence. 

Thei  a-corded  in  the  ende  that  he  sholde  be  disherited. 
.  .  .  WhanBertelayssaughhewas/or-JiijerJ,  andthathe 
ne  myght  noon  othirwise  do,  he  returned  with-oute  moo 
wordes.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ill.  470. 

Forjudged  of  life  and  lands  for  cowardice  in  battle. 

F.  Pollock,  Land  Laws,  p.  25. 

Hence — 3.  In  law,  to  expel  from  a  court  for  mal- 
practice) or  non-appearance. 

forjudger  (fOr-juj'6r),  n.  [<  OP.  forjuger,  inf. 
as  n. :  see  forjudge.^  In  law,  a  judgment  by 
which  a  man  is  deprived  or  put  out  of  the  thing 
in  question;  a  judgment  of  expulsion  or  ban- 
ishment. 

fork  (f6rk),  n.  [<  ME.  fork,  forke,  <  AS.  fore 
=  OFries.  forke,  furke  =  D.  vork  =  LG.  fork  = 
0H6.  furka,  MHG.  furke.  Or.  dial,  furke,  forke 
=  Icel.  forkr  =  Dan.  fork  =  OF.  forche,  fourche 
(whence  ME.  also  forche,  fourche),  OF.  also 
fowrque,  furke,  F.  fowrche  =  Pr.  OSp.  forca  = 
Sp.  horca  =  Pg.  It.  forca  =  W.  fforch,  ffwrch,  a 
fork,  <  L.  furca,  a  fork.]  1.  An.  instrument  or 
tool  consisting  of  a  handle  with  a  shank,  usu- 
ally of  metal,  terminating  in  two  or  more 
prongs  or  tines.  Speciflcally  —  (a)  Such  an  instru- 
ment, of  small  size,  used  at  table  to  hold  food  while  it  is 
being  cut  with  the  luiife,  and  to  lift  food  to  the  mouth. 

The  Italian  .  .  .  strangers  .  .  .  doe  alwaies  at  their 
meales  use  a  little /or^e  when  they  cut  their  meate. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  1. 106. 
This  ceremony  [of  washing],  which  in  former  times  was 
constantly  practised  as  well  before  as  after  meat,  seems 
to  have  fallen  into  disuse  on  the  introduction  of  forks, 
about  the  year  1620 ;  as  before  that  period  our  ancestors 
supplied  the  place  of  this  necessary  utensil  with  their  fin- 
gers. Ritson,  quoted  iri  Child's  Ballads,  V.  25,  note. 

(ft)  One  of  various  agricultural  tools  with  the  prongs  of 
which  loose  substances  are  gathered  and  lifted,  as  a  hay- 
fork  or  dung-/orA.    See  pitchfork. 

The  peasants  urge  their  harvest,  ply  the /orfc 
With  double  toil,  and  shiver  at  their  work. 

Cowper,  Table-Talk,  1.  214. 

2.  Something  resembling  a  fork  in  form,  (a)  A 
tuning-fork.  (6)  A  fork-chuck,  (c)  Milit. :  (It)  A  weapon 
for  thinisting,  with  a  long  handle  and  two  points  or  prongs. 
Also  called  war-fork.  (2)  A  rest  for  a  heavy  musket  used 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  See  croc,  (d)  In  clock-making, 
a  bifurcation  fixed  at  right  angles  to  the  end  of  the  crutch 
which  descends  from  the  pallet-arbor.  The  fork  embraces 
the  pendulum-rod,  and  transfers  the  motion  of  its  vibra- 
tions to  the  crutch  and  the  pallets. 

3.  One  of  the  parts  into  which  anything  is  di- 
vided by  bifurcation ;  a  forking  branch  or  di- 
vision; a  prong  or  shoot:  as,  the  forks  of  a 
road  or  stream ;  Clark's /oj-fc  of  Columbia  river; 
a  fork  of  lightning. 

The  ancients  .  .  .  represented  a  thunderbolt  with  three 
forks.  Addison,  Ancient  Medals. 

4f .  The  point  or  barb  of  an  arrow. 

Lear.  The  bow  is  bent  and  drawn ;  make  from  the  shaft. 

Kent.  Let  it  fall  rather,  though  the  fork  invade 
The  region  of  my  heart.  Shak.,  Lear,  i.  1. 

5.  The  bifurcated  part  of  the  human  frame;  the 
legs.     [Humorous.] 

Lord  Cardigan  had  so  good  a  stature  that,  although 
somewhat  long  in  the  fork,  he  yet  sat  rather  tall  in  the 
saddle.  Einglake,  Crimea,  xxii. 

6t.  A  gibbet;  in  the  plural,  the  gallows.  See 
furca. 

I  would  starve  now. 
Hang,  drown,  despair,  deserve  the /orfts,  .  .  . 
Ere  I  would  own  thy  follies. 

Fletcher,  Bonduca,  i.  2. 

They  had  run  through  all  punishments,  and  just  'scaped 

the  fork.  Butler,  Remains,  II.  196. 
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7.  In  mining,  the  bottom  of  the  sump. 

— Fork-and-grid  stop-motion,  in  weaving.    See  stop- 

motion.— In  fork,  in  mining.     See  fork,  v.  t,  3. 

fork  (fSrk),  4).  [</oj-fe,M.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  raise 
or  pitch  with  a  fork,  as  hay. — 2.  To  dig  and 
break  with  a  fork,  as  ground. — 3.  In  mining, 
to  pump  or  otherwise  clear  out  (water)  from 
a  shaft  or  mine.  Forldng  the  water  is  drawing  it  all 
out ;  and  when  it  is  done  the  mine  or  the  water  is  said  to 
be/or*ed,  and  the  engine  to  be  in  fork.  Pryce.—lo  fotk 
out  or  over,  to  hand  or  pay  over ;  pay  down.  [Slang.] 
What  must  Ifork  out  to-night,  my  trump, 
Tor  the  whole  flrst-fioor  of  the  Magpie  and  Stump  ? 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  285. 
If  I  am  willing  to  fork  out  a  sum  of  money,  he  may  be 
willing  to  give  up  his  chance  of  Diplow. 

George  Eliot,  Daniel  Deronda,  xxviii. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  become  bifurcated  or  fork- 
ed; send  out  diverging  parts  like  the  tines  of  a 
fork. — 2.  In  minvng,  to  draw  out  water  from  a 
shaft. 

fork-beam  (fdrk'bem),  n.  Naut.,  a  short  beam 
introduced  to  support  the  deck  of  a  vessel  where 
there  is  no  framing. 

forkbeard  (fdrk'berd),  n.  An  English  gadoid 
fish,  Phycis  Uennioides.  The  ventral  fins  are  jugu- 
lar in  position,  and  appear  to  be  forked  or  bifurcate,  from 
the  fact  that  two  rays  are  elongated  and  enveloped  at  the 
base  in  a  common  skin,  whence  the  name.  Also  called 
forked-heard  and  hakSs-dame. 

fork-chuck  (f  6rk'ohuk),  %.  .Aji  appendage  to  a 
turning-lathe,  so  called  from  the  fact  that  the 
part  which  is  screwed  on  the  mandrel  has  on  the 
outer  side  a  square  hole  in  which  forked  pieces 
of  iron  of  different  sizes,  according  to  the 
strength  required,  are  placed  when  in  use. 
forked  (fdr'ked  or  f6rkt),  a.  [<  MB.  forked, 
forket;  (fork  +  -ed^.l  1.  Having  a  fork  or  bi- 
furcation ;  separating  into  diverging  parts  like 
the  tines  of  a  fork. 

Unaccommodated  [unclothed],  man  is  no  more  but  such 
a  poor,  bare,  forked  animal  as  thou  art. 

Shak.,  Lear,  iii.  4. 
Proud  as  Apollo  on  tiis  forJced  hill. 

Pope,  Prol.  to  Satires,  I.  231. 
He  saw 
No  pale  sheet-lightnings  from  afar,  but /orA'tZ 
Of  the  near  storm,  and  aiming  at  his  head. 

Tennyson,  Aylmer*s  Field. 

2.  Ambiguous;  equivocal. 

Give  forked  counsel ;  take  provoking  gold 
On  either  hand,  and  put  it  up. 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  i.  1. 

3.  Pointed,  or  prolonged  to  a  point :  as,  forked 
shoes — Forked  chickweed,  drill,  etc.  See  the  uouns.— 
Forked  dagger,  a  dagger  whose  guard  projects  forward  in 
two  points  or  horns,  one  on  each  side  of  the  blade.  Such 
a  weapon  was  formerly  used  in  the  left  hand  for  parrying 
the  thrusts  of  an  adversary's  rapier,  and  by  seizing  the 
blade  to  break  it  off  or  throw  it  out  of  line. 

forked-beard  (ffirkt'berd),  n.  Same  as  fork- 
beard. 

forkedly  (f6r'ked-li),  adv.    In  a  forked  form. 

forkedness  (f  6r'ked-nes),  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing forked  or  opening  into  two  or  more  parts. 

forfcervet.  v.  t.    Seeforcarve. 

fork-head  (f  6rk'hed),  n.  An  arrow-head  having 
two  pouits  directed  forward,  as  distinguished 
from  barbs. 

forkiness  (f6r'ki-nes),  n.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  forky  or  forked.     Cotgrave. 

forkless  (fork'les),  a.  l<  fork  +  -less.'\  Hav- 
ing no  forks ;  not  bifurcated. 

fork-moss  {f6rk'm&s),  n.    See  moss. 

fork-rest  (f6rk'rest),  n.  A  bifurcated  instru- 
ment carried  by  a  soldier  to  serve  as  a  rest  in 
aiming  the  heavy  firearms  formerly  in  use;  a 
fork. 

forks-and-knives  (f  6rkz'and-nivz'),  n.  A  club- 
moss,  Lyoopodium  clavatum :  so  called  from  a 
fancied  resemblance  of  the  fruiting  spikes  to 
forks  and  knives.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

forktail  (f6rk'tal),  n.  [<  fork  +  taiU.']  1.  A 
fish  with  a  forked  tail,  as  the  salmon  and  sword- 
fish:  a  fishermen's  term. —  2.  The  kite:  from  its 
forked  tail. —  3.  A  bird  of  the  family  Henicu- 
ridce. 

fork-tailed  (fdrk'tald),  a.  Having  a  forked 
tail;  scissor-tailed ;  swallow-tailed Fork-tail- 
ed flycatcher,  an  American  tyrant-fiycatcher  of  the  genus 
MilwZus,  as  M.  tyram/nus  or  M.  forficatus.  Also  called 
scissoj-faa.— Fork-tailed  shrike,  a  drongo;  any  shrike 
of  the  family  Dierwridoe. 

fork-wrench  (fork'renoh),  n.  A  spanner  with 
two  jaws  which  embrace  a  nut  or  a  square  on  a 
coupling.    E.  H.  Knight. 

forky  (f or'ki),  a.  [</orA;  +  -2/i.]  Forked;  fur- 
cate. 

At  each  Approach  they  lash  their /orfty  Stings. 

Congreve,  Semele,  ii  1. 
The  last,  and  trustiest  of  the  four. 
On  high  his  forky  pennon  bore. 

Scott,  MarmioD,  i,  8, 
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forlana  (for-la'na),  ».     [It.  dial.]    1.  A  Vene- 
tian dance. — 2.  Slusio  written  for  such  a  dance 
or  in  its  rhythm,  which  is  sextuple  and  quick! 
Alsofurlano. 
forlayt  (f$r-la'),  v.  t.  lAlaoforelay;  iraeg.,  after 
the  supposed  analogy  of  verbs  prop,  in  for- 
from  '  lie  in  wait /or';  lay,  tr.,  for  lie;  of.  way- 
lay.   Cf .  forlie,  differently  formed.]    To  lie  ui 
wait  for;  ambush. 
He,  being  many  times /orcZawi  by  the  trains  of  traitors. 
Holland,  tr.  of  Ammianus  (1609)! 
And  lastly,  how  cunningly  doth  he  forelay  their  con- 
fidence ...  in  the  Almighty,  protesting  not  to  bee  come 
up  thither  without  the  Lord. 

Bp.  Hall,  Hezekiah  and  Sennachstib. 
An  ambush'd  i^iei  forelay s  a  traveller. 

Dryden,  Pal.  and  Arc,  i.  493. 

forleavet,  v.  t.  [ME.  forleven,  forleaven  (pp. 
forleftjforlaft);  <for-^  +  lea/ve^.']  To  leave  be- 
hind; abandon;  give  up. 

A  theef  of  venisoun  that  hath/orjiyf 
His  licorousnesse,  and  al  his  theves  craft. 
Can  kepe  a  forest  best  of  any  man, 

Chaucer,  Doctor's  Tale,  1.  83. 
forlendt,*'-*.  [Improp./orefe»id;  <for-^  +  lend.} 
To  give  up.    Nares. 

As  if  that  life  to  losse  they  \i&A  foreUnt, 

And  cared  not  to  spare  that  should  be  shortly  spent. 

Spenser,  f.  Q.,  IV.  iU.  6. 
forleset,  v.  t.  {ME.forlesentforleosen  (pret./or- 
les,  forlea^,  pi.  forlure,  pp.  forloren,  forlorn, 
vaxelj  forlost:  see  forlorn),  <  AS. /ortedsara  (= 
OS.  farUosan  =  OFries.  forliesa  =  D.  verliezm 
=  OHG.  farUosan,  MHG.  verliesen,  G.  verUeren, 
lose,  =  Dan.  forlise  =  Sw.  forlisa,  tr.  lose,  intr. 
be  lost,  =  Qot'h.fraUusan),  lose,  (for-  +  ledsan, 
lose:  see /or-l  and  to«e.]  1.  To  lose  entirely  or 
completely;  abandon. 

Aurelius,  that  his  cost  hath  al  forlorn, 
Curseth  the  tyme  that  evere  he  was  born. 

Chaucer,  I'ranklin's  Tale,  I  829. 
She  held  hireself  &forlost  creature. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iv.  766. 
The  order  of  preest-hode  he  liasforlome. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Fumivall),  p.  97. 

2.  To  bereave ;  deprive. 

When  as  night  hath  us  of  light /orZom. 

Spenser,  Sonnets,  Ixxxvi. 

forlett,  V.  t.  [ME.  forleten,  forlwten  (pret.  for- 
let,  Tpp.  forleten),  <  AS.forlatan  (=  08.  farUian 
=  D.  verlaten  =  ORG.  farldean,  MHG.  verUzen, 
G.  verlassen  =  Icel.  fyrirlata  =  Sw.  forldta  = 
Dan.  forlade),  let  go,  relinquish,  forsake,  (for- 
+  lmtan,  let:  see /or-i  and  fe*i.]  To  let  go;  re- 
linquish; leave;  abandon;  depart  from;  for- 
sake ;  lose. 
To  forlete  synne.  Chaucer,  Parson's  Tale. 

So  that  thulke  stude  was  vor-lete  mony  aday 
That  no  cristenmon  ne  paynym  nuste  war  the  rode  lay. 
Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  34. 

forleygneti  v.  t.    Seeforloyne.    Cha/ueer. 
forlie  (f Or-H'),  i>- 1-    [<  ME.  forUggen,  (  AS.  for- 
licgan,  refl.,  lie  with,  fornicate,  (  for-  +  liegm, 
lie :  see  /or-i  and  ?jei.]   If.  To  lie  with.— 3.  To 
overlay  (a  chUd).    Sallvwell.    [Prov.  Eng.] 
forlightenti  ij.  t.    To  decrease;  lighten. 
We  hafe  as  losels  litfyde  many  longe  daye, 
Wyth  delyttes  in  this  land  with  lordohipez  many, 
AnAforelytenede  the  loos  that  we  are  layttede. 

Morte  Arthure  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  264. 

forlivet,  v.  i.  [MB.  forlyven;  (  for-'^  +  ?wel.] 
To  live  pervertedly ;  degenerate  in  race  or  na- 
ture. 

They  ne  sholden  nat  owtrayen  ot  forlyven  fro  the  vertuus 

of  hyr  noble  kynrede.         Chaucer,  Boethius,  iii.  prose  6. 

Eni  forliued  wrecche.     King  Horn  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  104. 

forloret  (fOr-lor'),  v.  t.    An  erroneous  form  for 

*forlose,  forlese,  aSter  forlorn. 

Thus  fell  the  trees,  with  noise  the  deserts  roar; 
The  beasts  their  caves,  the  bkds  their  nests/ortore. 

Fairfax. 

forloret,  a-    See  forlorn.  _    ^  , 

forlorn  (fOr-16m'),  a-  and  n.  [<  ME.  forlorn, 
forloren,  forlore,  (  AS.  forloren  (=  D.  v^loren 
=  G.  verloren  =  Van.  forloren),  yp.  otforUOsm, 
lose:  see  forlese.^  I.t  a.  1.  Lost;  deserted; 
forsaken;  abandoned. 

Is  all  his  ioTceforlome,  and  all  his  glory  donne? 

"       !r,  P.  Q.,  II- ^- '°' 


Relating  then  how  long  this  soil  had  lain/wJoro. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  i.  wi. 
Some  saythatravensfoster/orZof-ra  children. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  «.  a- 
Hence— 2.  "Without  help  or  succor;  helpless; 
wretched;  miserable. 

The  Saxons,  taking  Advantage  of  his  [CadwaU^darW  "; 
sence,  came  over  in  Swarms,  and  dispossessed  tne  J"""  . 
Britains  of  all  they  had,  and  divided  the  land  ainongm 
themselves.  Bo&cr,  Chronicles,  P- »■ 


forlorn 

I'd  rather  be 
A  Pagan  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn ; 
So  might  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea, 
Have  glimpses  that  would  make  me  less /orZorn. 

Wordsworth,  Sonnets,  xxxiii. 
The  condition  of  the  besieged  in  the  mean  time  was  for- 
lorn in  the  extreme.  Prescott. 

8.  Small;  despicable:  in  a  ludicrous  sense. 

He  was  so  forlorn,  that  his  dimensions  to  any  thick 
sight  were  invincible.  Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  ilL  2. 

4.  Deprived;  bereft;  destitute. 

Art  thou  ol  thy  loved  laseeforlome! 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  April. 

There  ne'er  was  man  in  Scotland  born, 
Ordain'd  to  be  so  Tanch  forlorn. 

Leesome  Brand  (Child's  Ballads,  U.  346). 
He  went  like  one  that  hath  been  stunned, 
And  is  of  aenae  forlorn. 

Coleridge,  Ancient  Mariner,  vii. 
Forlorn  boyst.  [Tr.  of  F.  enfants  perdus;  D.  verloren 
Underen.]  Same  as  forlorn  hope. — Forlom  hope.  [D. 
verloren  hoop,  lit.  a  lost  troop  (D.  hoop,  a  troop,  =  E.  heap), 
but  associated  in  E.  with  hope^,  expectation.]  A  detach- 
ment of  men  appointed  to  lead  in  an  assault,  to  storm  a 
counterscarp,  enter  a  breach,  or  perform  other  service  at- 
tended with  uncommon  peril. 

A  confused  rabble  and  medley  of  all  sorts  of  nations, 
who  at  the  forlorn  hope  .  .  .  might,  if  they  did  no  other 
good,  yet  with  receiving  many  a  wound  in  their  bodies, 
dull  and  turn  the  edge  of  the  enemy's  sword. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Livy,  p.  765. 

=Sy&.  Friendless,  miserable,  comfortless,  disconsolate, 
woebegone,  abject,  pitiable. 
II,  ».  1.  A  lost,  forsaken,  or  solitary  person. 

That  Henry,  sole  possessor  of  my  love. 
Is,  of  a  king,  become  a  banish'd  man. 
And  forc'd  to  live  in  Scotland  a.  forlom. 

Shak.,  3  Hen.  VI.,  iii.  3. 

Sf.  Aforlomhope;  an  advancedbody  of  troops; 
a  vanguard. 

The  squadron  nearest  to  your  eye 
Is  his  Forlom  of  infantry ; 
Bowmen  of  unrelenting  minds. 

Cotton  (Arber's  Eng.  Garner,  I.  219). 

Ovti  forlom  of  horse  marched  within  a  mile  of  where  the 

enemy  was  drawn  up.  Cromwell. 

forlornly  (f6r-16m'li),  adv.  In  a  forlom,  for- 
saken, or  wretched  manner. 

And  poor,  proud  Byron,  sad  as  grave. 
And  salt  as  life ;  forlornly  brave. 
And  quiv'ring  with  the  dart  he  drave. 

Mrs.  Browning,  Vision  of  Poets. 

forlornness  (fOr-16rn'nes),  n.  [<  ME.  forlor- 
nesse,  forlorermesse,  <  AS.  forlorenes,  for  */or- 
lorennes  (=  OHGr.  farloramissa,  MHO-,  verlore- 
msse),Kforloren,lost:  see  forlorn.']  The  state 
of  being  forlorn;  destitution;  misery;  a  for- 
saken or  wretched  condition. 

forloynet,  i>.  t.  [ME.  forloynen,  delay,  divert, 
abandon,  <  OF.  forlogner,  forlongier,  forloin- 
gmer,  etc.,  eloin,  leave  far  behind,  delay,  etc., 
\  L.  foris,  out,  outside,  +  longus,  long:  see 
long,  and  of.  eloin,  purloin,  etc.]  To  delay ;  di- 
vert; abandon. 

forloynet,  »•  [MB.  forloyne,  forleygne,  <  OF. 
"forlonge,  very  far  off  (a  term  of  hunting)" 
(Cotgrave).  Of.  forloyne,  «.]  In  Mntmg.  See 
the  extract. 

Forloyne.  In  hunting,  a  chase  in  which  som'e  of  the 
hounds  have  tailed,  and  the  huntsman  is  ahead  of  some, 
and  following  others.  It  may  also  be  explained,  when  a 
hound,  going  before  the  rest  of  the  cry,  meets  chase,  and 
goes  away  with  it.    See  Twici,  p.  16;  Gent.  Rec,  ii.  79. ' 

Salliwell. 
Therwith  the  hunte,  wonder  faste. 
Blew  a  forleygne  at  the  laste. 

Chwucer,  Death  of  Blanche,  1.  386. 

forlyet,  «■*■    See/ort*e. 

form  (fdrm),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  fourm, 
fourme;  <  MB.  forme,  foorme,  fourme,  furme, 
shape,  figure,  manner,  bench,  frame,  seat,  con- 
dition, agreement,  etc.,  <  OF.  forme,  fourme, 
fwrrn,  F.  forme  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  It.  forma  —  D. 
vorm  =  MHO-,  forme,  Gr.  form  =  Icel.  formr  = 
Ban.  Bw.  form,  <  li.  forma,  shape,  figure,  image, 
outline,  plan,  mold,  frame,  case,  etc.,  manner, 
sort,  kind,  etc.,  ML.  also  a  bench,  choir-stall, 
grade  in  a  school,  etc.  (with  many  other  mean- 
ings). There  is  no  ground  for  the  attempted 
distinction,  in  pronunciation  and  spelling,  be- 
tween/orw,  shape,  etc.,  emiform  (spelledfourm 
inBailey),abench,  etc.]  1.  The  external  shape 
or  configuration  of  a  body ;  the  figure,  as  de- 
fined by  lines  andsurfaces;  external  appearance 
considered  independently  of  color  or  material; 
in  an  absolute  use,  the  human  figure :  as,  it 
was  in  the  form  of  a  circle ;  a  triangular /or«j; 
iheform  of  the  head  or  of  the  body;  a  beauti- 
ful or  an  ugly  form. 

And  the  earth  was  without /orm,  and  void.      Gen.  i.  2. 

After  that  he  appeared  in  another  form  unto  two  of 
them  at  they  walked.  Mark  xvi.  12. 
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Each  form  in  the  moonlight  dim. 
Of  rock  or  of  tree,  is  seen  of  him. 

Whittier,  Mogg  Megone,  i. 
At  Beni  Hassan,  durmg  the  time  of  the  12th  dynasty, 
curvilinear /orms  reappear  in  the  roofs. 

J.  Fergusson,  Hist.  Arch.,  I.  204. 

The  apparent  permanence  in  the  case  of  the  rock  or 

tree  is  a  temporarily  abiding/orm  or  temporarily  abiding 

spacial  relations.  Amer.  Jour.  Psychol.,  I.  626. 

2.  Specifically,  in  crystal,  the  complex  of 
planes  included  under  the  same  general  sym- 

■  ?i*  v  ■'■'"'^  *"  *®  isometric  system  the  most  general  form 
IS  the  hexoctahedron,  embracing  forty-eight  similar  planes. 
In  the  triclinic  system  aform,  even  in  the  mostgeneral  case, 
includes  only  two  similar  planes,  and  is  called  an  open  farm, 
since  it  does  not  represent  an  inclosed  solid  or  closed  form  ; 
similarly,  the  two  basal  planes  in  the  orthorhombic  system 
constitute  a  form. 

3.  Attractive  appearance;  shapeliness;  beauty. 
[Archaic] 

He  hath  no  form  nor  comeliness.  Isa.  liii.  2. 

4f .  A  costume ;  a  special  dress :  as,  a  blue  silk 
form. 

There  comes  out  of  the  chayre-roome  Mrs.  Stewart  in  a 
most  lovely /orm,  with  her  hair  all  about  her  cares,  hav- 
ing her  picture  taking  there.  Pe'pys,  Diary,  II.  148. 

5.  A  mold,  pattern,  or  model ;  something  to  give 
shape,  or  on  or  after  which  things  are  fash- 
ioned: as,  a  hatters'  or  a  milliners' /orm;  a 
form  for  jelly. — 6.  In  printing,  an  assemblage 
of  types  secured  in  a  chase  for  stereotyping,  or 
of  either  types  or  plates  for  printing.  A  form  may 
consistof  one  page  or  of  many  pages.  For  stereotyping, 
no  particular  order  of  arrangement  is  necessary ;  for  print- 
ing, the  pages  are  arranged  in  such  order  that  in  folding 
the  printed  'sheet  they  will  fall  in  regular  sequence.  In 
book-printing,  before  the  general  use  of  steam-presses, 
two  forms  (see  inner  and  outer  form,  below)  were  usually 
required  for  a  sheet,  one  being  separately  printed  on  each 
side;  now  a  single  form  frequently  comprises  a  whole 
sheet,  the  paper  being  turned  end  for  end  for  printing  the 
second  side,  large  newspapers,  however,  still  require  two 
forms.  In  this  sense  often  spelled/orm*  in  Great  Britain. 
7.  In  miUt.  engin.,  same  as  gabion-form.  See 
gabion. — 8.  In  general,  arrangement  of  or  rela- 
tionship between  the  parts  of  anything,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  parts  themselves :  opposed 
to  matter,  but  not  properly  to  substance  (unless 
it  be  the  intention  of  the  writer  to  identify  sub- 
stance with  matter).  Thus,  to  say  that  the  soul  was 
immaterial  was  formerly  considered  the  same  as  to  say  that 
it  was  a  form.  With  the  older  writers  f&rm  is  often  synony- 
mous with  essence,  and  has  generally  lofty  associations 
(thus,  the  shape  of  a  living  being,  considered  as  its  per- 
fection, was  called  its /orm,  while  that  of  a  lifeless  thing 
was  called  its  figure,  but  not  its  farrri) ;  and  these  ideas 
cling  to  the  word  in  the  minds  of  later  writers,  as  Kant. 
But  with  many  modern  writers  the  conception  is  of  some- 
thing imposed  upon  the  thing  from  without,  and  distinct 
from  its  life  and  essence.  In  metaphysics /orm  denotes  a 
determination,  a  specializing  element,  that  constituent  of 
a  thing  by  virtue  of  which  it  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  it 
is.  In  the  Platonic  philosophy  the  form  is  the  exemplar 
according  to  which  a  thing  is  made,  or  the  mold,  as  it 
were,  in  which  the  thing  is  cast.  In  the  Aristotelian  phi- 
losophy form  is  the  developed  actuality,  maUer  the  un- 
developed potentiality ;  matter  is  that  element  by  virtue 
of  which  the  thing  is,  farm  is  that  by  which  it  is  as  it  is  — 
that  is,  the  nature  or  essence  of  the  thing.  In  Bacon's 
philosophy  the  true  form  is  the  physical  structure  or  con- 
stitution of  anything.  In  Kant's  philosophy  form  is  that 
element  of  an  object  which  is  imported  into  it  by  the 
mind:  opposed  to  the  matter,  which  is  given  in  sense. 
For  various  other  metaphysical  applications  of  the  term, 
see  phrases  below. 

The  figure  comprehendeth  the  shape  of  things  that  have 
no  life,  as  the  f acion  of  the  elemente,  of  trees,  of  flouddes, 
of  an  house,  a  shippe,  a  cote,  and  soche  like.  The/ourme 
conteineth  the  portraiture  of  al  livyng  thinges,  as  the  very 
livelie  image  of  man,  of  an  horse,  or  a  lion,  as  we  cal  a  man 
wel  favoured  or  harde  favoured,    i 

Sir  T.  Wilson,  Rule  of  Reason  (1561). 

Though  I  shall  for  brevity's  sake  retain  the  word  form, 
yet  I  would  be  understood  to  mean  by  it,  not  a  real  sub- 
stance distinct  from  matter,  but  only  the  matter  itself  of 
a  natural  body,  considered  with  its  peculiar  manner  of 
existence,  which  I  think  may  not  inconveniently  be  called 
either  its  speciflcal  or  denominating  state,  or  its  essential 
modification ;  or,  if  you  would  have  me  express  it  in  one 
word,  its  stamp.  Boyle,  Origin  of  Forms. 

Of  a  beautiful  landscape,  melody,  or  poem,  the  blend- 
ing of  unity  with  variety  appears  not  only  in  the  group- 
ing of  Sense-Elements  ("form"  in  the  narrow  meaning), 
but  also  in  that  of  the  represented  content  or  signification 
of  these.  J.  Sully,  Outlines  of  Psychol.,  p.  636. 

In  a  phenomenon,  I  call  that  which  corresponds  to  the 
sensation  its  matter ;  but  that  which  causes  the  manifold 
matter  of  the  phenomenon  to  be  perceived  as  arrpnged  in 
a  certain  order  I  call  its /orm. 
Kant,  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  (tr.  by  Max  Miiller),  p.  18. 

The  distinction  above  specified  is  employed  by  Aristotle 
in  his  exposition  of  the  soul.  The  soul  belongs  to  the  cat- 
egory of  substance  or  essence  (not  that  of  quantity^  qual- 
i&  etc  )  •  but  of  the  two  points  of  view  under  which  es- 
sence may  be  presented,  the  soul  ranks  with  form,  not 
with  matter— with  the  actual,  not  with  the  potential. 

Grote,  Aristotle,  p.  457. 

Time  and  space  are  not  given  in  sensation.  They  are 
not  the  sensational  matter  of  perception,  but  something 
that  "makes  it  possible  for  us  to  represent  all  parts  of 
that  matter  as  arranged  in  certain  relations  to  each  other  " ; 
and  this  we  may  fairly  call  the /orm  of  perception. 

K  Caird,  Philos.  of  Kant,  p.  234. 


form 

9.  A  specific  formation  or  arrangement ;  charac- 
teristic structure,  constitution,  or  appearance ; 
disposition  of  parts  or  conditions. 

Whan  the  Duke  herde  that  in  the  same /orme  he  moste 
come  a-geyn,  he  vndirstode  wele  he  sbolde  bringe  with 
hym  Ygerne.  Merlin  (K  E.  T.  S.),  i.  69. 

To  laugh  at  all  things  thou  shalt  heare  is  neither  good 

nor  fit. 
It  shewes  the  property  and  forme  of  one  with  little  wit. 
Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  294. 
Who,  being  in  the  form,  of  God,  .  .  .  took  upon  him  the 
form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men. 

Phil.  ii.  6,  7. 
In  the  Egyptian  females  the /orms  of  womanhood  begin 
to  develop  themselves  about  the  ninth  or  tenth  year. 

JS.  W.  Lane,  Modem  Egyptians,  I.  40. 
The  third  or  "long "/orm  contains  the  seven  [Epistles] 
already  enumerated  in  a  more  expanded  state. 

Quarterly  Rev.,  CLXII.  474. 

10.  Mode  or  manner  of  being,  action,  or  mani- 
festation; specific  state,  condition,  determina- 
tion, variation,  or  kind :  as,  water  in  the  form 
at  steam  or  of  ice ;  electaricity  is  a  form  of 
energy  J  English  is  a,  form  of  German  speech: 
varioloid  is  a  mild /orm  of  smallpox;  Ufe  in  all 
its /orms. 

This  notion  of  *'  ought,"  when  once  it  has  been  devel- 
oped, is  a  necessary /orm  of  our  moral  apprehension,  just 
as  space  is  now  a  necessary /orm  of  our  sense-perceptions. 
H.  Sidgwick,  Methods  of  Ethics,  p.  93. 

To  many  the  battle  of  the  giants,  over  the  "long,"  the 
"middle,"  and  the  "short"  /or7ft  or  recension  of  the  Ig- 
natian  Epistles,  will  be  an  intellectual  treat,  as  he  watches 
the  fence  and  scholarship  of  the  various  disputants. 

Quarterly  Sev.,  CLXII.  474. 

11.  Fixed  order  or  method;  systematic  or  or- 
derly arrangement  or  proceeding,  as  to  either 
generals  or  particulars ;  system  or  formula :  as, 
the  formes  of  civilized  society ;  a  form  of  words 
or  of  prayer;  a  rough  draft  to  be  reduced  to 
form;  a  document  in  due /orm. 

And  Exspoundide  theim  after  myn  owne  wesdone 
After  the /orme  of  Experience. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  1. 
Though  well  we  may  not  pass  upon  his  life 
Without  the /orm  of  justice.       Shak.,  Lear,  iii.  7. 
'Gainst /orm  and  order  they  their  power  employ. 
Nothing  to  build,  and  all  things  to  destroy. 

Dryden,  Abs.  and  Achit.,  L  631. 
For  who  would  keep  an  ancient /orm 
Thro'  wliich  the  spirit  breathes  no  more? 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  cv. 
I  am  not  so  foolish  as  to  declaim  against /orms. 

Emerson,  Misc.,  p.  25. 

12.  Specifically,  mere  maimer  as  opposed  to 
intrinsic  qualities;  style. 

Perhaps  we  owe  the  masterpiece  of  humorous  literature 
to  the  fact  that  Cervantes  had  been  trained  to  authorship 
in  a  school  where  form  predominated  over  substance. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  126. 

13.  Formality,  or  a  formality ;  ceremony. 

0  place!  0  form  I 
How  often  dost  thou  with  thy  case,  thy  habit. 
Wrench  awe  from  fools,  and  tie  the  wiser  souls 
To  thy  false  seeming!  Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  ii.  4. 

Should /orm,  my  lord. 
Prevail  above  affection?  no,  it  cannot. 

Ford,  Love's  Sacrifice,  i.  1. 

14.  Conformity  to  the  conventionalities  and 
usages  of  society;  propriety:  chiefiy  in  the 
phrases  good  form,  bad  form. 

We'll  eat  the  Dinner  and  have  a  Dance  together,  or  we 
shall  transgress  all  Form.     Steele,  Tender  Husband,  v.  1. 

I  would  see  the  buxom  bride  decked  in  the  robe  of  cul- 
ture, jewelled  with  the  gems  of  refinement,  and  adorned 
with  the  lace-enwoven  veil  of  good  form. 

Westminster  Rev.,  CXXVIII.  626. 

15.  Mere  appearance ;  semblance. 

Why  keep  up  a  farm  of  separation  when  the  life  of  it 
is  fied?  Lamh,  Imperfect  Sympathies. 

16.  High  condition  or  fitness  for  any  under- 
taking, as  a  competition,  especially  a  physical 
competition;  powers  of  competing. 

In  the  language  of  the  turf,  when  we  say  that  a  horse  is 
inform,  we  intend  to  convey  to  our  hearers  that  he  is  in 
higli  condition  and  fit  to  run.  So,  again,  the  word,  is  used 
in  still  another  sense ;  for  we  speak  of  ahorse's/orm  when 
we  wish  to  allude  to  his  powers  on  the  turf,  as  compared 
with  other  well-known  animals.  Thus,  if  it  be  supposed 
that  two  three-year-olds,  carrying  the  same  weight,  would 
run  a  mile  and  a«half,  and  come  in  abreast,  it  is  said  that 
the /orm  of  one  is  equal  to  that  of  the  other. 

J.  H.  Walsh,  The  Horse,  vi. 

17.  In  dig.,  a  quantic  in  which  the  variables 
are  considered  abstractly  with  reference  only 
to  their  mathematical  relations  in  the  quan- 
tic,  and  apart  from  any  signification. — 18.  In 
gram.,  a  word  bearing  the  sign  of  a  distinct 
grammatical  character,  or  denoted  by  its  struc- 
ture as  having  a  particular  office. — 19.  In  mu- 
sic: (a)  The  general  theory  or  science  of  so 
arranging  themes,  tonalities,  phrases,  and  sec- 
tions in  a  piece  that  order,  symmetry,  and  cor- 
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relation  of  parts  may  be  secured:  one  of  the 
most  important  branches  of  the  art  of  compo- 
sition, (6)  The  particular  rhythmical,  melod- 
ic, or  harmonic  disposition  or  arrangement  of 
tones  in  a  phrase,  section,  or  movement,  espe- 
cially when  distinct  and  regular  enough  to  be 
known  by  a  special  name,  as  the  sonata-/or)n, 
the  rondo-/orm,  etc. —  20.  A  blank  or  schedule 
to  be  filled  out  by  the  insertion  of  details;  a 
sample  or  specimen  document  calculated  to 
serve  as  a  guide  in  framing  others  in  like  cases : 
as,  a  form  for  a  deed,  lease,  or  contract. 

You'll  memorialise  that  Department  (according  to  regu- 
lar /oTOM  that  you'll  find  out)  for  leave  to  memorialise  this 
Department.  .  .  .  You  had  better  take  a  lot  of/orm*  away 
with  you.    Give  him  a  lot  ot  forms  1 

Dickens,  Little  Dorrit,  x. 

21.  A  long  seat;  a  bench. 

The  Duke,  upon  hearing  it,  leaps  from  the  Table  so  has- 
tily that  he  hurt  both  his  Shins  on  the  Form. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  130. 

1  was  seen  .  .  .  sitting  with  her  upon  the /onn. 

SAai.,L.  L.  L.,i.  1. 

23.  (a)  A  number  of  pupils  sitting  together 
on  a  bench  at  school.  (6)  A  class  or  rank  of 
students  ia  a  school  (especially  in  England). 

Preaching  the  same  Sermon  to  all  sorts  of  People  is  as 
U  a  School-Master  should  read  the  same  Lesson  to  his  sev- 
eral Formes.  Selden,  Table-Talk,  p.  93. 

The  lower-fourth /orm  in  which  Tom  found  himself  at 

the  beginning  of  the  next  half-year  was  the  largest  form 

in  the  lower  school,  and  numbered  upwards  of  forty  boys. 

T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby,  i.  8. 

Hence  —  (c)  A  class  or  rank  in  society. — 23. 
The  seat  or  bed  of  a  hare. 

Now  for  a  clod-like  hare  in  form  they  peer. 

Sir  P.  SiAtiey,  Arcadia,  i. 

The  hares  (Lepus  Aniericanus)  were  very  f  amUiar.    One 

had  her/on?i  under  my  house  all  winter,  separated  from 

me  only  by  the  flooring.  Thoreau,  Walden,  p.  301, 

24.  A  particular  species  or  kind ;  a  species  of 
a  genus,  etc. ;  any  assemblage  of  similar  things 
constituting  a  component  of  a  group,  especially 
of  a  zoological  group. 

Practically,  when  a  naturalist  can  unite  two  forms  to- 
gether by  others  having  intermediate  characters,  he  treats 
the  one  as  a  variety  of  the  other,  ranking  the  most  com- 
mon, but  sometimes  the  one  first  described,  as  the  species, 
and  the  other  as  the  variety. 

Darwin,  Origin  of  Species,  p.  56. 

We  must  also  remember  that  many  slight  characters 
may  be  the  atrophied  or  rudimentary  remains  of  more 
important  characters  which  were  useful  in  some  ancestral 
form.     A.  R.  Wallace,  in  Fortnightly  Eev,,  N,  S.,  XL.  306. 

Absolute  form,  in  metaph.,  form  considered,  or  being, 
without  matter. — Accidental  form,  in  metaph.,  2.  iorxa 
which  constitutes  not  the  substance  of  a  thing,  but  a  mere 
accident  of  it.— Adjoint  linear  form,  in  math.,  a  linear 
function  having  the  same  facients  as  tlie  quantic  to  which 
it  belongs,  and  its  coefficients  indeterminate,  Cayley, 
1864.— Algebraic  form.  See  def.  17.— Assistant  form, 
in  metaph.,  a  form  which  makes  no  part  of  the  subject, 
but  serves  only  to  impart  motion  to  it. — Bad,  binary, 
canonical,  conditional,  etc.,  form.  See  the  adjectives. 
—  Blank  form,  ia)  A.  printed  paper  in  which  spaces  are 
left  blank  to  be  filled  up  according  to  particular  require- 
ment. Such  forma  are  very  extensively  used  in  legal  and 
business  transactions,  (b)  In  printing,  a  form  of  types  in 
which  a  page  or  several  pages  have  been  left  blank. — Cal- 
culus of  forms.  See  calciUus. —  Continuity  of  forms. 
See  continuity. — Contract  forms.  See  contract,  a. — 
Corporeal  form,  a  f orm  whicii  not  only  inheres  in  bodies, 
bat  has  in  itself  a  bodily  character.  -Degenerate  form. 
See  (fesrenerafc- Disponent  or  disposing  form.  See 
principal  form. — Divisor  of  a  form.  See  divisor. — Ex- 
ternal form  of  reasoning.  See  external. — Form  of 
action,  in  law,  the  distinguishing  method  of  procedure, 
and  hence  the  class  to  which  an  action  belongs,  considered 
with  reference  to  the  mode  of  procedure  or  the  kind  of 
relief  sought. — Form  of  a  proposition,  the  mode  of  re- 
lationship which  it  asserts  between  its  terms;  also,  the 
logical  type  or  class  to  which  the  proposition  belongs; 
also,  with  older  writers,  the  copula  as  contradistinguished 
from  the  subject  and  the  predicate.  —Form  of  CO^oltlon, 
the  mode  in  which  anything  is  cognized;  especially,  in 
the  Kantian  phiios.,  that  by  which  any  kind  of  synthesis 
of  representations  is  effected,  being  either  a  form  of  in- 
tuition (space  and  time),  of  the  understanding  (a  Kantian 
category),  or  of  the  reason  (a  Kantian  idea).— Form  of 
Concord.  See  concord.— FoTm  of  corporeltj[,  in  met- 
aph., that  in  which  the  bodily  character  of  a  thing  is  de- 
termined.—Form  of  forms,  in  metaph.,  the  idea  which 
determines  the  ideas  themselves ;  the  one,  also  the  nous 
of  Plotinus. 

Arise,  climb,  ascend,  and  mount  up  (with  speculative 
wings)  in  spirit,  to  behold  in  the  glasse  of  creation  the 
form  of  forms,  the  exemplar  number  of  all  things  numer- 
able, both  visible  and  invisible,  mortal  and  immortal,  cor- 
poral and  spiritual.  Dee,  Pref.  to  Euclid  (1570), 

The  soul  may  be  called  the /orm  of  forms. 

Bacon,  Physical  Fables,  li,,  Expl. 
Form  value.  See  mZ«e.— Good  form.  See  def.  14,— 
Ground  form.  See  iTroundi,- Immaterial  form,  in 
metaph.,  a  form  the  efficient  cause  of  which  does  not  lie 
in  matter:  opposed  to  mafen'aZ /orm, —  Informing  form, 
in  metaph.,  a  form  which  is  a  part  of  its  subject, — In- 
herent form,  in  metaph.,  a  form  which  can  exist  only  in 
matter. — Inner  form,  in  printing,  when  two  forms  are 
used  for  one  sheet,  the  form  which  contains  the  pages  that 
are  hidden  or  concealed  by  the  folds  or  bolts  in  an  uncut 
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sheet.  This  form  is  usually  printed  first.— Intelligible 
form  in  metaph.,  a  form  which  can  be  perceived  only 
by  the  intellect,— Outer  form,  in  printing,  when  two 
forms  are  required,  the  form  which  contains  the  first  and 
last  pages  of  a  signature,  as  1  and  8  in  a  sheet  of  octavo, 
or  1  and  16  in  a  sheet  of  16mo,  and  the  pages  which  there- 
fore appear  on  the  outside  of  the  folded  sheet.  Usually 
this  side  of  the  sheet  is  printed  last.— Principal  form, 
in  metaph.,  a  form  which  itself  constitutes  a  species; 
opposed  to  a  disponent  or  disposing  form,  which  merely 
prepares  the  matter  for  the  reception  of  the  principid 
form.—  Ribbed  form,  in  hand  paper-mMking,  a  square  or 
oblong  wooden  frame  with  parallel  brass  wires  steadied 
by  cross- wires,  used  for  making  lined  paper.—  Sensible 
form,  in  metaph.,  a  form  which  can  be  perceived  by  the 
senses.— Separate  form.in  jM«taj)A,,aform  which,  while 
it  may  be  capable  of  existing  only  in  matter,  yet  has  a  being 
apart  from  the  matter.—  Simple  form,  in  metaph.,  mere 
form,  without  matter:  thus,  God  is  held  to  be  simple 
form. —  Substantial  or  essential  form,  in  metaph., 
that  in  which  the  essence  of  a  thing  consists.  The  sub- 
stantial form  has  f o>ir  marks :  it  does  not  directly  affect 
the  senses ;  it  has  no  variations  of  degree  (though  this 
was  disputed);  it  is  good  and  perfect;  it  is  the  princi- 
ple or  origin  of  the  properties  and  operations  of  that  to 
which  it  pertains.  Much  use  was  made  by  the  medieval 
logicians  of  the  doctrine  of  substantial  forms,  and  thus 
the  absurdity  of  trying  to  explain  the  properties  and 
operations  of  things  by  means  of  mere  abstract  state- 
ments was  put  in  a  strong  light,  which  the  conflict  with 
the  real  explanations  of  science  soon  heightened.  Thus, 
if  the  Newtonian  law  of  gravitation  were  merely  a  trans- 
formation of  Kepler's  laws,  and  implied  nothing  further, 
it  would  be  of  the  nature  of  a  substantial  form ;  but  in 
point  ot  fact  it  predicts  the  various  lunar  equations, 
the  planetary  perturbations,  the  precession  of  the  equi- 
noxes, the  tides,  and  the  figure  of  the  earth. —  Theory 
of  forms,  the  theory  of  the  changes  of  algebraic  forms 
due  to  linear  transformations  of  their  variables ;  espe- 
cially, the  theory  of  invariants,  reciprocants,  etc. —  To 
take  form,  to  assume  a  definite  shape,  appearance,  or  or- 
der; become  definite  and  clear:  as,  the  conteption  gradu- 
ally took  form  in  his  mind.  =  Syn.  1.  Shape,  Fashion,  etc. 
See  figure,  n. — 13.  Site,  Observanee,  etc.  See  ceremony. 
form  (f6rm),  V.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  fourm, 
founne;  <  MK.  formen,  fourmen,  <  OF.  former, 
fourmer,  P.  former  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  formar  =  It. 
formare  =  D.  vormen  =  MHGr.  Gi.formen  =  Icel. 
Sw.  forma  =  Dan.  forme,  <  L.  formare,  shape, 
fashion,  form,  etc.,  <  forma,  a  shape,  form : 
see  form,  ».]  I.  trans.  1.  To  give  form  to; 
shape  ;  mold,  (a)  To  give  a  figure  to ;  make  a  figure 
of ;  constitute  as  a  figure :  as,  to /orm  a  statue ;  to/on7i  a 
triangle. 

That  glorious  picture  of  the  air 

■Which  summer's  light-robed  angel /orm« 

On  the  dark  ground  of  fading  storms. 

Whittier,  Mogg  Megone,  ii. 

(b)  In  general,  to  model,  make,  or  produce  by  any  combi- 
nation of  parts  or  materials. 
And  the  Lord  God/omwd  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground. 

Gen,  ii,  7. 
I'll  trust  you  with  the  stuff  you  have  to  work  on, 
You'll /orm  it!  B.  Jonson,  Catiline,  iii.  3. 

Prometheus,  forming  Mr.  Day, 
Carv'd  something  like  a  Man  in  Clay. 

Prior,  The  Parallel. 

We  can  put  together  sentence  after  sentence  of  clear 

and  strong  English  without  a  single  Komance  word ;  we 

cannot  form  the  shortest  really  complete  grammatical 

sentence  without  Teutonic  words. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  165. 
Specifically — (c)  To  arrange;  combine  in  any  particular 
manner :  as,  he  formed  his  troops  into  a  hollow  square. 

(d)  To  model  by  instruction  and  discipline ;  mold ;  train. 
Eminent  men,  living  and  dead,  whom  we  will  not  stop 

to  enumerate,  carried  to  the  Upper  House  an  eloquence 
•formed  and  matured  in  the  Lower. 

Macaulay,  Lord  Holland. 
I  resolved  to  form  Dora's  mind.  ...  I  talked  to  her  on 
the  subjects  which  occupied  my  thoughts. 

Dickens,  David  Copperfleld,  xlviii. 

(e)  To  devise ;  conceive ;  frame ;  invent ;  create  :  as,  to 
form  opinions  from  sound  premises ;  to /orm  an  image  in 
the  mind. 

He  said  that  he  was  unable  to  form  an  idea  of  what 
would  be  international  bimetallism. 

Contemporary  Rev.,  L.  287. 

We  have  now  no  means  of  forming  an  opinion  of  the 
great  national  temple  of  the  Capitoline  Jove,  no  trace  of 
it,  nor  any  intelligible  description,  having  been  preserved 
to  the  present  time.  J.  Fergusson,  Hist.  Arch.,  I.  306. 
(/)  In  gram.,  to  make,  as  a  word,  by  derivation  or  by  af- 
fixes. 

The  one  class  or  conjugation  regularly /orms  its  preterit 
and  participle  .  .  .  by  the  addition  of  "ed"or  "d"tothe 
root  of  the  verb. 

Whitney,  ?,s8entials  of  Bug.  Grammar,  p.  107. 

2.  To  go  to  make  up ;  be  an  element  or  con- 
stituent of ;  constitute ;  take  the  shape  of :  as, 
duplicity /orms  no  part  of  his  character;  these 
facts  form  a  safe  foundation  for  our  conclu- 
sions. 

The  diplomatic  politicians,  .  .  .  who /orm«a  by  far  the 
majority.  Burke,  A  E-egicide  Peace,  ii. 

He  took  his  measures  with  that  combination  of  dexter- 
ity and  daring  which  formed  his  character. 

Irving,  Granada,  p.  61. 

3t.  To  display  so  as  to  communicate  the  real 
meaning. 

No  violent  heat  whatsoever  can /orm  a  new  language  to 
a  man  which  he  never  knew  before. 

t,  Sermons,  I.  ix. 
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4t.  To  persuade ;  bring  to  do. 

The  ffrist  that  zon  formed  to  that  ffals  dede. 
He  shulde  have  hadde  hongynge  on  hie  on  the  Sorckli. 
Richard  the  Redelesi,  i.  107. 
5.  To  provide  with  a  form,  as  a  hare.    [Rare.] 
The  melancholy  hare  is  form'd  in  brakes  and  briers. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  ii.  204, 
=Syn.  1.  To  fashion,  carve,  produce,  dispose.— 2.  To  con- 
stitute, compose,  make  up. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  take  or  come  into  form; 
assume  the  characteristic  or  implied  figure, 
appearance,  or  arrangement:  as,  the  troops 
formed  in  columns;  ice  forms  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  32°  F. 

Form  !  Form  I  Eiflemen,  form  I 
Heady,  be  ready  to  meet  the  storm ! 

Tennyson,  The  War, 

At  the  time  of  the  English  settlement  in  Britain,  the 

consciousness  of  distinct  national  life  could  hai'dly  have 

begun  among  the  Nether-Dutch  people ;  their  language, 

their  institutions,  were  still  only/ormiTi^,  not  yet  formed, 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer,  Lects.,  p.  77. 

2.  To  run  for  a  form,  as  a  hare ;  squat  in  a  form. 

Scath.  First,  think  which  way  she  fourmeth,  on  what 
wind; 
Or  north,  or  south. 

George.  For,  as  the  shepherd  said, 

A  witch  is  a  kind  of  hare.    B.  Jonson,  Sad  Shepherd,  ii,  2. 

-form.  [=  F.  -forme  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  -forme^  <  L. 
-formis,  -like,  -shaped,  the  form,  with  adj.  ter- 
mination, in  compound  adjectives,  of  forma, 
shape,  form:  see  form,  n.  The  vowel  preced- 
ing this  termination  (representing  ia  Latin 
the  stem-vowel  of  the  preceding  element)  is 
properly  i;  but  in  some  scientific  words  re- 
cently formed  the  vowel  is  erroneously  made 
ai,  as  if  the  ending  of  the  Latin  feminine  geni- 
tive.] A  termination  in  words  of  Latin  origin, 
or  in  words  formed  like  them,  meaning  '  -hie, 
-shaped,  in  the  form  of:  as,  ensiform,  sword- 
like,  sword-shaped;  falciform,  sickle-shaped; 
vermiform,  worm-like ;  oviform,  in.  the  form  of 
an  egg. 

formable  (f6r'ma-bl),  a.  [=  P.  formalle  =  Sp. 
formdble  =  It.  "/ormaftite,  capable  of  being 
formed,  <  LL.  formabilis,  that  may  be  formed, 
<  formare,  form:  see  form,  v.2  1.  Capable  of 
being  formed. 

A  good  many  of  his  nervous  connections  are  not  yet 
formed,  they  are  only /orma&Ze. 

J.  Fiske,  Evolutionist,  p.  812. 

2t.  Shapely;  well  formed.    Bavies. 

Thys  profit  is  gott  by  trauelling,  that  whatsoeuer  he 
wryteth  he  may  so  expresse  and  order  it,  that  hys  narra- 
tive may  be  formable.  W.  Webbe,  Bng.  Poetry,  p.  90. 

3t.  Formal.  Dekker. 
formal  (f 6r'mal),  a.  [<  MB.  formel,  fourmel,  G. 
formell  =  Dan.  Sw.  formel,  <  OF.  formd,  P. 
formel  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  formal  =  It.  formate,  <  L. 
formalis,  (.forma,  form:  see  form,  «.]  1.  Ac- 
cording to  form,  rule,  or  established  order; 
according  to  the  rules  of  law  or  custom;  sys- 
tematic; regular;  legal. 

The  tide  of  blood  in  me 
Hath  proudly  fiow'd  in  vanity,  till  now : 
Now  doth  it  turn,  and  ebb  back  to  the  sea ; 
Where  it  shall  mingle  with  the  state  of  floods. 
And  flow  henceforth  informal  majesty. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  v.  2. 

It  was  agreed  that  there  should  be  a /ormai  disputation 
1  between  these  doctors  and  some  Protestant  clerBTuen. 
Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

Clive  .  .  .  applied  to  the  Court  of  Delhi  for  a  formal 
grant  of  the  powers  of  which  he  already  possessed  the  re- 
ality. Macaulay,  Lord  Clive. 

In  northern  Gaul,  above  all,  -vyhere  the  Franks  accepted, 
not  only  Christianity  but  Catholic  Christianity,  in  the  very 
act  of  their  coming,  the  Teutonic  conquest  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  made  any  change  at  all  in  the  formal  position 
of  the  Christian  Church. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  111. 

2.  Characterized  by  or  made  or  done  in  strict 
or  undue  conformity  to  legal  or  conventional 
rules ;  notably  conventional. 

And  then,  the  justice ; 
In  fair  round  belly,  with  good  capon  lin'd. 
With  eyes  severe,  and  beard  oi  formal  cut. 
Full  of  wise  saws  and  modem  instances. 

SAa*.,AsyouLikeit,  ii.  7. 

Still  in  constraint  your  suffl'ring  sex  rematas. 
Or  bound  informal  or  in  real  chains.  .  ,  .» 

Pope,  Epistle  to  Miss  Blount,  I.  42. 

A  cold-looking,  formal  garden,  cut  into  angles  and  riiom. 
holds.  ^""^■ 

ii'ormMiJ  habits  long  since  out  of  date. 

Browning,  Eing  and  Book,  1. 1». 

3.  Observing  or  requiring  strict  observance  of 
the  rules  of  law,  custom,  or  etiquette;  striot- 
ly  ceremonious ;  precise ;  exact  to  affectation; 
punctilious. 

Especially  [ceremonies]  be  not  to  be  omitted  *«  «•"}!■ 
gers  and  formal  natures.  Bacon,  Essays,  lui. 
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Tra.  What  is  he,  Biondello  ? 

Bion.  Master,  a  mercatante,  or  a  pedant, 
I  know  not  what ;  \i\it  formal  in  apparel, 
In  gait  and  countenance  surely  like  a  father. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iv.  2. 

The  Moos'lima  are  extremely /orjjwti  and  regular  in  their 

social  manners.     E.  W.  Lane^  Modern  Egyptians,  I.  250. 

Formal  as  she  was,  still,  in  her  life's  experience,  she 

had  gnashed  her  teeth  against  human  law. 

Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables,  v. 

4.  Eegular  or  methodical  in  action.    [Eare.] 

The  formal  stars  do  travel  so 

As  we  their  names  and  courses  know.      Waller. 

5.  Having  conformity  with  the  rules  of  art; 
scholastic;  theoretical;  also,  rhetorical;  aca- 
demical; expressed  in  artificial  language. 

Here  is  taxed  the  vanity  of  formal  speakers,  that  study 
more  about  prefaces  and  inducements  than  upon  the  con- 
clusions and  issues  of  speech. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  314. 

I  began  to  look  on  the  rudiments  of  musick,  in  which  I 
afterwaids  arrived  to  aonie  formal  knowledge,  though  to 
small  perfection  of  hand.  Evelyn,  Diary,  1639. 

He  fayned  such  a  formaXl  excuse  that  for  want  of  lan- 
guage Captaine  Winne  vnderstood  him  not  rightly. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  Works,  I.  223. 

6.  Eelating  to  form  merely,  not  to  the  sub- 
stance or  matter;  having  the  form  or  appear- 
ance without  the  substance  or  essence ;  ex- 
ternal; outward:  as,  a,  formal  defect;  fm-mal 
duty;  formal  worship. 

Let  not  our  looks  put  on  our  purposes ; 
But  beai'  it  as  our  Koman  actors  do, 
"With  uutir'd  spirits  and /ormaZ  constancy. 

Shale,  J.  C,  ii.  1. 
Oi  formal  duty  make  no  more  thy  boast ; 
Thou  disobey'st  where  it  concerns  me  most. 

Dryden,  Aurengzebe. 

7t.  Embodied  in  a  form;  personified.  The  allu- 
sion in  the  extract  is  to  the  character  of  the  Vice  who, 
under  many  aliases,  was  an  attendant  on  the  Devil  in  the 
old  moralities.    See  iniquity  and  vice. 

Thus,  like  the/orma!  Vice,  Iniquity, 
I  moralise  two  meanings  in  one  word. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  iii.  1. 

8t.  Pertaining  to  or  regarding  the  shape  and 
appearance  of  a  living  being;  characteristic; 
proper;  sane. 

The  consequence  is  then,  thy  jealous  fits 

Have  scar'd  thy  husband  from  the  use  of  wits-.  .  .  . 

Be  patient;  for  I  will  not  let  him  stir 

Till  I  have  us'd  the  approved  means  I  have. 

With  wholesome  syrups,  drugs,  and  holy  prayers. 

To  make  of  him  a  formal  man  again. 

Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  v.  1. 
This  is  evident  to  any/ormoZ  capacity. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  ii.  5. 

9.  Pertaining  to  form,  in  sense  8,  especially 
in  the  Aristotelian  use,  opposed  to  material; 
essential;  express.  See  phrases  below. — 10. 
Pertaining  to  those  elements  of  cognition  which 
according  to  Kant  have  their  origin  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  mind  itself;  universal  and  neces- 
sary.—Formal  abstraction.  See  abstraction.— Formal 
acceptation,  the  acceptation  of  a  word  as  representing 
what  it  signifies.  Thus,  if  we  say  "Man  has  three  let- 
ters," man  is  taken  in  its  material  acceptation ;  but  if 
we  say  "Man  is  an  animal,"  the  acceptation  isformM. — 
Formal  appellation,  the  mode  in  which  an  adjective  is 
understood  when  it  forms  the  predicate  of  a  proposition. 
—Formal  beatitude.  See  beatitude.— Formal  cause, 
in  metaph.,  that  element  of  a  thing  which  determines 
what  sort  of  a  thing  it  is.— Formal  correctness,  evi- 
dence, heresy,  etc.  See  the  nouns. — Formal  criterion 
of  truth.  See  criterion.— Formal  inclusion,  in  logic, 
express  inclusion,  such  that  the  including  term  could  not 
be  defined  without  giving  a  definition  of  part  of  the  defi- 
nition of  the  term  included.— Formal  induction,  an 
inference  having  the  form  of  an  Induction,  but  differing 
essentially  therefrom  in  being  demonstrative ;  complete 
induction, — Formal  law,  in  logic,  an  explicit  law ;  also, 
one  which  has  no  exceptions.— Formal  logic,  the  theory 
of  the  relations  of  different  forms  of  propositions  and  syl- 
logisms :  also  (by  loose  writers)  applied  to  the  opinion  of 
those  who  hold  that  such  logic  is  adequate  to  represent- 
ing human  thought. 

The  doctrine  which  expounds  the  laws  by  which  our 
scientific  procedure  should  be  governed,  in  so  far  as  these 
lie  in  the  forms  of  thought,  or  in  the  conditions  of  the 
mind  itself,  which  is  the  subject  in  which  knowledge  in- 
heres, this  science  may  be  called /ormai,  or  subjective,  or 
abstract,  or  pure,  logic.      Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Logic,  App.  i. 

Pure  or  formal  logic  is  devoted  to  thouglvt  in  general 
and  those  universal  forms  and  principles  of  thought  which 
hold  good  everywhere,  both  in  judging  of  reality  and 
weighing  possibility,  irrespective  of  any  difference  in  the 
objects.  Lotze,  Logic  (trans.,  ed.  Bosanquet),  Int.,  xi. 
Formal  mode,  a  mode  which  affects  the  copula  of  a 
proposition,  as  possibility,  necessity,  etc.,  contradistin- 
giiished  from  a  material  m/ode,  which  is  any  kind  of  limita- 
tion or  modification  of  the  subject  or  predicate.— Formal 
nature,  the  essence  of  a  thing,  the  universal  in  re. — 
Formal  object  of  a  faoultyt,  the  adequate  object ;  the 
object  expressed  with  sufficient  generality  to  include  every 
special  object  and  nothing  else.  Thus,  color  is  said  to  be 
the  formal  object  of  sight,  but  blue  or  red  a  material  ob- 
ject— Formal  object  of  a  science,  the  adequate  object, 
as  considered  by  the  science ;  that  which  includes  all  that 
the  science  treats  and  nothing  else.— Formal  opposi- 
tion, an  opposition  between  two  propositions  which  ap- 
pear to  directly  conflict,  apart  from  any  explanation  of 
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ttie  meanings  of  the  terms :  as.  No  A  is  B;  All  A  is  B.— 
Formal  part,  in  logic,  the  genus  or  specific  difference 
considered  as  part  of  the  species.- Formal  repug- 
nancy, the  repugnancy  of  two  characters  which  cannot 
oe  true  of  the  same  subject,  as  black  and  white.— Formal 
sign,  m  logic,  a  sign  which  denotes  its  object  by  virtue  of 
resemblmg  it ;  a  likeness ;  an  icon  :  an  analogue ;  a  dia- 
gram. ■  "      ' 

Ibe  formal  sign  is  that  which  represents  the  thing.  So, 
a  picture  is  a  sign  of  the  thing  painted;  the  footstep,  of 
the  foot ;  conceptions,  of  things,  etc. 

Burgersdidm,  Monitio  Logica  (tr.  by  a  Gentleman), 

[I.  xix.  26. 
Formal  Slgnlficate,  the  quality  connoted  by  an  adjec- 
"^^■— Fonnalslgniflcatlon,  the  regular  signification  of 
a  word.— Formal  truth,  logical  consistency :  agreement 
with  logical  possibility. 

The  knowledge  of  the  form  of  thought  is  a  formal 
knowledge,  and  the  harmony  of  thought  with  the  form  of 
thought  is,  consequently, /orma!  trfith. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Logic,  xxvi. 
Formal  unity,  in  metaph.,  the  unity  which  belongs  to 
an  individual  apart  from  his  individuality.  Thus,  the 
humanity  of  Peter,  apart  from  his  individuality  as  Peter 
(Petreity),  is  one  humanity,  and  in  so  far  possesses/ormoj 
unity. — Formal  Whole,  in  logic,  a  species  considered  as 
composed  of  its  genus  and  specific  difference.  =  Syn.  3. 
Ceremonial,  etc.  (see  cerem,oniou8);  punctilious,  stiff,  prim. 

formaldeliyde  (f6rm-al'de-hid),  n.  [<form{io) 
+  aldehyde.']  A  gas,  CH2t>.  It  can  be  obtained  in 
several  ways,  as,  for  example,  by  leading  a  mixture  of 
vapor  'of  methyl-alcohol,  CH4O,  and  air  over  a  heated 
platinum  spiral.  When  dissolved  in  water  it  is  a  power- 
ful disinfectant. 

formalism  (f &r'mal-izm),  n.   [<  formal  +  -isra.] 

1.  The  character  of  being  formal;  strict  ad- 
herence to  or  observance  of  prescribed  or  rec- 
ognized form,  rule,  style,  etiquette,  or  the  like; 
excessive  attachment  to  conventional  usage, 
or  (especially  in  religion)  to  external  forms 
and  observances ;  hence,  artificiality  or  cold 
stiffness  of  manner  or  behavior:  as,  judicial 
formalism  ;  formalism  in  art ;  the  formalism  of 
pedantry  or  of  court  life ;  cold  formalism  in 
public  worship. 

This  practice  of  asserting  simply  on  authority,  with  the 
pretence  and  without  the  reality  ofassent,  is  what  is  meant 
hy  formalism.       J.  H.  Newman,  Gram,  of  Assent,  p.  41. 

One  good  result  had  followed  the  constitutional /ormaZ- 
ism  of  the  three  reigns.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  §  373. 

3.  Inphilos.:  (a)  The  system  which  denies  the 
existence  of  matter  and  recognizes  form  only; 
phenomenal  idealism.  (6)  A  belief  in  the  suf- 
ficiency of  formal  logic,  especially  of  the  tradi- 
tional syllogistic,  for  the  purposes  of  human 
thought. 

formalist  (f 6r'mal-ist),  n.  [=  (3r.  Dan.  Sw.  for- 
malist, <  P.  formdliste  =  Pg.  It.  formaUsta;  as 
formal  +  -ist.]  1.  One  who  adherea  strictly 
to  established  custom,  form,  or  usage,  as  in 
style,  conduct,  or  procedure ;  one  who  is  at- 
tached to  the  observance  of  recognized  modes 
or  methods ;  also,  one  who  has  undue  regard  to 
forms  and  rules. 

There  are  in  point  of  wisdome  and  sufficiencie,  that  doe 
nothing  or  little  verie  solemnly.  It  is  a  ridiculous  thing, 
and  fit  for  a  satyre  to  persons  of  judgement,  to  see  what 
shifts  these  formalists  have,  and  what  perspectives  to 
make  superficies  to  seeme  body,  that  hath  depth  and 
bulke.  Bacon,  Of  Seeming  Wise  (1612). 

The  cramping  influence  of  a  TinTd  formalist  on  a  young 
child  in  repressing  his  spirits  and  courage,  paralyzing  the 
understanding,  ...  is  a  familiar  fact  explained  to  the 
child  when  he  becomes  a  man.  Emerson,  History. 

2.  In  pMlos.,  one  who  denies  the  existence  of 
matter  and  recognizes  the  existence  of  form 
only ;  an  idealist. 

formalistic  (f6r-ma-lis'tik),  a.  [<  formalist  + 
-ic.J    Characterized  by  formalism. 

To  make  forms  essential  is  the  essence  of  formalistic 
ritualism.         C.  Hodge,  quoted  In  Church  Polity,  p.  297. 

formality  (f6r-mal'i-ti),  re. ;  Tpl.  formalities  (-tiz). 
[=  F.  formality  =  ^^.formalidad  =  Fg.formali- 
dade  =  lt.  formality;  as  formal +-ity.2  1.  The 
condition  or  quality  of  being  formal ;  specifi- 
cally, rigid  or  undue  observance  of  forms  or 
established  rules,  as  in  style,  conduct,  or  pro- 
cedure ;  especially,  the  sacrifice  of  substance  or 
spirit  to  form ;  conventionality. 

Nor  was  his  attendance  on  divine  offices  a  matter  ot  for- 
mality and  custom,  but  of  conscience.         Bp.  Atterbury. 
His  heart  was  a  little  cold;  ...  his  manners  decorous 
even  to  formality.  Macaulay,  WiUiam  Pitt. 

2.  The  result  of  exclusive  attention  to  the 
riiles  of  art,  without  life  or  spontaneity. 

Such  [books]  as  are  mere  pieces  of  formality,  so  that  it 
you  look  on  them  you  look  through  them.  PuUer. 

3.  An  established  order;  a  rule  of  proceeding; 
a  formal  mode  or  method:  as,  the  formalities 
of  judicial  process ;  formalities  of  law. 

The  only  part  of  the  formalities -which,  seemed  to  distress 
him  was  the  plucking  of  the  Bible  out  of  his  hand. 

jaacaulay.  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 
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Land  once  afforested  became  subject  to  a  peculiar  system 
of  laws,  which,  as  well  as  the  formalities  required  to  con. 
stitute  a  valid  afforestment,  have  been  carefully  ascer- 
tained by  the  Anglo-Norman  lawyers. 

Encye.  Brit.,  IX.  409. 
4t.  Validity;  binding  force. 

The  formality  of  the  vow  lies  in  the  promise  made  to 
God.  Stillingfleet. 

5t.  Customary  behavior  or  dress,  or  customary 
ceremony;  ceremonial. 

Civilians  .  .  .  attired  in  blacke  gowues,  with  certaine 

tippets  and  formalities  that  they  wear  upon  pleading  days. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  31- 

The  pretender  would  have  infallibly  landed  in  our  north- 
ern parts,  and  found  them  all  sat  down  in  theh^  formalities, 
as  the  Gauls  did  the  Roman  senators.  Swift. 

6.  lu^'^itos.,  external  appearance;  formal  part. 

To  fix  on  God  the  formality  of  faculties  or  affections  is 
the  impostm-e  of  our  fancies,  and  contradictory  to  his  di- 
vinity. Glanville,  Seep.  Sci. 

7.  In  the  philosophy  of  Duns  Scotus,  a  formal 
element  of  being;  a  quidditative  ens,  or  any- 
thing belonging  thereto  except  an  intrinsic 
mode.  Examples  of  formalities  are :  humanity,  asineity, 
animality,  quantity,  quality,  entity,  unjty,  truth,  goodness. 
Examples  of  intrinsic  modes  are :  infinity,  potentiality, 
necessity,  existence,  reality,  hiecceity. 

Its  parts  are  said  to  be  formal ;  as  if  one  should  say, 
which  by  reason  only,  which  they  call  formality,  are  dis- 
tinguished. 

Burgersdicius,  Monitio  Logica  (tr.  by  a  Gentleman), 

[I.  xiv.  10. 

8.  The  character  of  the  formal  in  the  Kantian 
sense  J  universality  and  necessity. 

formalize  (f  6r'mal-iz),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  formal- 
ized, ppr.  formalizing.  [=  F.  formaliser  =  Sp. 
formalizar  =  Pg.  formalisar  =  It.  formalizzare ; 
as  formal  +  ■4ze.'\  I.  trans.  If.  To  reduce  to 
form ;  give  a  certain  form  to ;  model. 

The  same  spirit  which  anointed  the  blessed  soul  of  our 
Saviour  Clu'ist  doth  so  formalize,  unite,  and  actuate  his 
whole  race,  as  if  both  he  and  they  were  so  many  limbs  com- 
pacted into  one  body.  Hooker. 

2.  To  render  formal. 

It  is  curious  to  see  the  agency  of  this  [importance  at- 
tached to]  gentility  in  formalizing  even  love  and  hatred. 
Whipple,  Lit.  and  Life,  p.  137. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  affect  formality ;  become 
formal.     [Eare.] 

They  turned  their  poor  cottages  into  stately  palaces, 

their  true  fasting  into  formalizing  ^nA  partial  abstinence. 

Hales,  St.  Peter's  Fall. 

2t.  To  use  forms,  as  of  statement. 

Many  times  indeed  our  gallants  can  formalize  in  other 
words,  but  evermore  the  substance,  and  usually  the  very 
words  are  no  other  but  these  of  Cain's,  Let  us  go  out  into 
the  field.  Hales,  Duels. 

formalizert  (f6r'mal-i-z6r),  n.    A  formalist. 

The  ministers  t-ameA  formalizers. 

Roger  North,  Lord  Guilford,  II.  144. 

formally  (f&r'mal-i),  adv.  [<  ME.  formelliche, 
formeUdhe;  <.  formal  + -ly^.]  In  a  formal  man- 
ner ;  as  regards  form ;  in  form. 

0  wher  hasten  ben  so  long  hyde  in  muwe. 
That  canst  so  wel  andformeliche  arguwe? 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iv.  497. 
You  andyour  followers  do  stand/ormaKy  divided  against 
the  authorised  guides  of  the  church  and  the  rest  of  the 
people.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity. 

A  judgment  is  fortmilly  right  when  its  predicate  is  con- 
tained in  tlie  conception  of  the  subject ;  formally  wrong 
when  it  is  not.  E.  Caird,  Philos.  of  Kant,  p.  295- 

The  true  principle/orTnaKy  stated  by  Butler,  that  "prob 
ability  is  the  guide  of  life."    Bibliotheca  Sacra,  XLV.  711 
The  very  devil  assum'd  thee  formally , 
That  face,  that  voice,  that  gesture,  that  attire, 

Middleton,  A  Mad  World, 
[In  the  Scotist  philosophy  this  adverb  was  introduced 
into  a  proposition  to  show  that  it  was  true  by  virtue  of  a 
definition,  or  "identically." 

The  effect  is  said  to  be  contained  in  the  cause  either  for- 
mally or  eminently,  yfhen  formally,  or  the  effect  is  of  the 
same  nature  with  the  cause,  the  cause  is  said  to  be  univo- 
cal,  and  is  equal  to  its  effect, 

Burgersdicius,  Monitio  Logica  (tr,  by  a  Gentleman), 

[I,  xvii,  21, 
That  which  formally  makes  this  [charity]  a  Christian 
grace  is  the  spring  from  which  it  fiows,  Smalridge.] 

formate  (fdr'mat),  n.  \iform4c  +  -atei.]  A 
salt  formed  by  the  union  of  formic  acid  with  a 
base.    Also  called /orwjaie. 

formation (f6r-ma'shon),n.  [=(x.Dan,  %w. for- 
mation, <  F.  formation  =  Sp.  formacion  =  Pg. 
formagao  =  It.  formazione,  <  L.  formatio(n^, 
<  formare,  form:  see  form,  v.]  1.  The  act  or 
process  of  forming  or  making;  the  operation 
of  composing  by  the  union  of  materials  or  ele- 
ments, or  of  shaping  and  giving  form ;  a  put- 
ting or  coming  into  form :  as,  the  formation  of 
a  state  or  constitution;  the  formation  of  ideas 
or  of  character. 
The  Sixth  Day  concludes  with  the  Formation  of  Man, 
Addison,  Spectator,  No,  339 
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2.  Disposition  of  parts  or  elements;  formal 
structure  or  arrangement ;  conformation ;  con- 
figuration: as,  the  ■pecnlia.T  formation  of  the 
heart ;  a.  formation  of  troops  in  columns,  squares, 
etc. 

The  doomed  men  marched  on,  without  any /o)-7na(ton. 
B.  Sartorius,  In  the  Soudan,  p.  63. 
The  well-disciplined  picket  had  gone  right-about-face 
like  a  single  person.    They  maintained  this  formation  all 
the  while  we  were  in  sight. 

R.  L.  Stevenson,  Inland  Voyage,  p.  148. 

3.  That  which  is  formed ;  anything  considered 
as  to  its  form,  structure,  or  arrangement :  as, 
the  formation  consisted  of  a  mass  of  incongruous 
materials.  Specifically — 4.  In  geol.,  properly, 
a  group  or  assemblage  of  rocks,  whether  strati- 
fied or  unstratified,  having  a  similar  origin  or 
some  common  physical  character.  Some  geologists 
use  the  word  formation  as  the  equivalent  of  system,  or  as 
designating  a  group  of  strata  having  the  same  geological 
age.    See  system. 

ITius  we  speak  of  stratified  and  unstratified,  fresh- water 
and  marine,  aqueous  and  volcanic,  ancient  and  modern, 
metalliferous  and  non-metalliferous /ormafoons. 

Sir  C.  LyeU,  Manual  of  Geology,  p.  3. 

"Formerly  it  was  considered  sufficient  to  collect  the  more 
typical  specimens  of  a  species,  and  to  be  satisfied  with  a 
general  collection  to  represent  the  Formation."  To  this 
is  added  in  a  note  :  "the  term  formation  is  in  some  re- 
spects objectionable,  but  it  is  convenient,  and  no  satisfac- 
tory substitute  has  as  yet  been  proposed." 

Prestwich,  Geology,  p.  5. 

Alluvial  formations.  See  aZIiioM.— Free-cell  forma- 
tion.  See  free. — Polar  formation,  in  math.,  the  appli- 
cation of  the  operation  x  ,1)^,  +  Xz^g^  -\-,  etc. 
formatioiial  (f6r-ma'shon-al),  a.    Information 
+  -a?.]    Pertaining  to  formation  or  formations. 

Formational  and  historical  geology. 

Amer.  Jour.  Sei.,  3d  ser.,  XXXII.  244. 

formative  (f6r'ma-tiv),  a.  and  n.  [<  P.  for- 
matif  =  Pr.  formatiu  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  formativo, 

<  NL.  formativus,  <  L.  formare,  pp.  formatus, 
form:  see  form,  vJ]  I.  a.  1.  Giving  form  or 
shape ;  having  the  power  of  giving  form ;  plas- 
tic; shaping;  molding;  determining:  as,  the 
formative  yolk  of  an  egg,  which  changes  into 
an  embryo;  a /ormafee  process. 

The  meanest  plant  cannot  be  raised  without  seeds  by 
&ny  formative  power  residing  in  the  soil. 

Bentley,  Sermons. 
Cumberland  substitutes  throughout  for  the  idea  of  right 
Bs  formative  in  ethics  that  of  natural  good. 

Bibliotheca  Sacra,  XLIII.  542. 

2.  Pertaining  to  formation  or  development; 
related  to  the  fixation  of  or  growth  into  form 
or  order :  as,  the  formative  period  of  youth  or 
of  a  nation ;  formative  experiments. 

The  man  who  has  learned  it  [history]  as  he  learns  French 
or  GeiTnan  from  a  travelling  conversation  book  does  not 
gain  either  the  foi'mative  effect  on  the  judgment,  or  the 
great  inheritance  of  scientific  study. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  73. 
To  them  who  did  not  consider  the  formative  nature  of 
the  book  ...  it  seemed  as  if  the  young  author  [Swin- 
burne] was  lusting  after  strange  gods. 

Siedman,  Vict.  Poets,  p.  390. 

3.  Ingram.,  serving  to  form;  determining  gram- 
matical form  or  character  as  a  part  of  speech 
or  derivative ;  inflectional :  as,  a  formative  ter- 
mination. 

II.  n.  In  gram.,  a  formative  element  of  a 
word;  that  which  serves  to  give  grammatical 
form ;  an  addition  to  or  modification  of  a  root 
or  crude  form,  giving  it  special  character. 

formator  (Wr'ma-tor),  n.  [<  L.  formator,  a 
former,  shaper,  i.  formare,  form,  shape :  see 
form,  V.    Cf.  former^.^     Same  as  conformator. 

formature  (f6r'ma-tur),  n.     [=  Pg.  formatura; 

<  L.  as  if  *formatura,  <  formare,  form:  see 
form,  J).]  The  act  of  shaping  or  forming. 
[Rare.] 

These  infant  communities  were  easily  susceptible  of 
formature  by  leading  men.       The  Churchman,  LIV.  489. 

form-board  (form'bord),  n.    An  inferior  kind 

of  pasteboard  used  for  packing,  bookbinding, 

etc.     It  is  made  from  waste  paper,  refuse  rags, 

and  coarser  portions  of  the  pulp. 
formelf,  a.     [ME.,  <  A^.  forma,  first:  see  for- 

»iej-l.]     Former;  first. 
Adam  owe  forme  fader.         Chaucer,  Tale  of  Melibeus. 
forme^  (f  6rm),  n.    A  Middle  English  spelling  of 

form,  still  retained  in  English  and  Scotch  usage 

among  printers.     See  form,  n.,  6. 
form6  (f6r-ma'),  a.     [iP.,  pp.  ot  former,  form: 

see  form,  v.~\     In  her.,  same  as  patt6. 
formed  (fdrmd),  a.    1.  Arranged,  as  stars  into 

a  constellation. — 2.  In  7i«r. ,  seated  or  crouched 

as  in  its  form:  said  of  a  hare. — 3.  Trained; 

developed;  mature:  as,  a,  formed  character. — 

Formed  bachelor.    See  bachelor,  2. 
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formedont  (fdr'me-don),  n.  [L.  forma  doni.'] 
In  old  Eng.  law,  a  writ  of  right  for  the  recov- 
ery of  lands  by  one  claiming  according  to  the 
form  of  a  gift  or  grant  thereof — Formedon  In 
the  descender,  such  a  writ  brought  by  the  heir  in  tail 
against  an  alienee  of  a  preceding  tenant  in  tail.— For- 
medon in  the  reverter,  such  a  writ  brought  by  the 
one  entitled  to  the  reversion. 

formelt,  »■  [ME.  /orwjeZ,  formele,  formaylle,  ap- 
par.  an  altered  form,  in  simulation  of  ME.  fe- 
mel,  female,  female,  of  OP.  forme,  a  female  of 
the  falcon  or  hawk  kind.]  The  female  of  the 
falcon  family  of  birds. 

Nature  held  on  hire  hond 
A  formele  egle. 

Chaucer,  Parliament  of  Fowls,  1.  373. 

form-element  (f6rm'el"e-ment),  n.  Anything 
that  enters  into  the  structure  or  composition 
of  something  else,  giving  it  a  recognizable 
form  or  constitution.  Thus,  the  corpuscles  of  the 
blood  are  form-elements  of  that  fluid ;  a  cell  is  a  form- 
element  of  any  tissue ;  an  ultimate  fibril  of  muscle  is  a 
form-element  of  flesh. 

formenet  (f6r'men),  «.  [<  form-io  +  -ene.'] 
Methane,  or  marsh-gas. 

former^  (f6r'mer),  a.  and  n.  [Mod.  E.,  with 
compar.  suffix  -er,  <  ME.  forme,  first,  <  AS. 
forma,  first  (=  OS.  formo  =  OPries.  forma),  < 
for,  fore,  fore,  before,  +  -ma,  superl.*  sumx. 
See  for,  fore^fSJidici.  foremost.]  I.  a.  If.  Be- 
ing before  in  place ;  fore ;  first ;  foremost. 

He  was  euer  in  the  former  fronte,  and  hilde  Calibourne 
in  his  right  honde,  and  smote  on  the  right  side  and  on  the 
lifte.  Merlin  (K  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  661. 

Coming  from  Sardis,  on  our /or?ner  ensign 
Two  mighty  eagles  fell ;  and  there  they  perch'd. 

SAffifc,  J.  C,  V.  1. 

2.  Being  or  happening  before  in  time;  pre- 
ceding another  or  something  else  in  order  of 
time;  prior. 

He  shall  come  unto  us  as  the  rain,  as  the  latter  and  for- 
mer rain  unto  the  earth.  Hos.  vi.  3. 
'Tis  but  the  Fun'ral  of  the  former  year. 

Pope,  To  Mrs.  M.  B. 
At  wh3.t  former  period,  under  what /or»wr  administra- 
tion, did  public  officers  of  the  United  States  thus  interfere 
in  elections  ?  D.  Webster,  Speech,  Oct.  12, 1832. 

3.  Past;  especially,  long  past;  ancient. 
Enquire,  I  pray  thee,  of  the  former  age.         Job  viii.  8. 
After- Ages  can  know  nothing  oi  former  Times  but  what 

is  recorded  by  writing.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  1. 

4.  Preceding  or  going  before  in  a  series;  an- 
tecedent in  order  of  thought,  of  action,  etc.: 
specifically  applied  to  the  antecedent  one  of 
two  things,  or  of  two  parts  or  divisions  of  any- 
thing. 

Then  speak  again ;  not  all  thy  former  tele. 
But  this  one  word.  Shak.,  K.  John,  iii.  1. 

My  two  former  [letters]  were  of  Judaism  and  Christian- 
ity. Howell,  Letters,  ii.  10. 
A  bad  author  deserves  better  usage  than  a  bad  critic ;  a 
man  may  be  the  former  merely  through  the  misfortune  of 
want  of  judgment ;  but  he  cannot  be  the  latter  without 
both  that  and  an  ill  temper.  Pope. 

Former  adjudication.  See  adjudication.  =Syn.  2.  Prior, 
anterior,  antecedent.    See  p^xvious. —  3.  Bygone. 
Il.t  re.  A  predecessor.     Davies. 
former^  (f6r'mer),  n.     [<  ME.  former,  formour, 
fourmour,  formyow,  <  OP.  formeor,  *formour, 
formeur,  <  L.  formator,  a  former,  <  formare, 
form:  see  form,  v.  Ci.  formator.']    1.  One  who 
forms,  fashions,  creates,  or  makes ;  a  creator. 
We  beleven  God,  formyour  of  hevene  and  of  erthe. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  2. 
Fader  and /ourmour  of  al  that  euere  was  maked. 

Piers  Plotoman  (B),  ix.  27. 

2.  Sj)ecifically,  a  pattern  in  or  upon  which 
anything  is  shaped,  as  a  piece  of  wood  used  for 
shaping  cartridges  and  gun-wads ;  any  mecha- 
nism contributing  to  give  shape  to  an  article  in 
process  of  manufacture. 

To  roll  up  the  cases  [of  rockets]  yon  nmst  have  a  smooth 
round  ruler,  or,  as  it  is  called,  &  former,  exactly  the  size  of 
the  cavity  of  the  rocket^nd  10  or  12  times  as  long. 

Workshop  Receipts,  1st  ser.,  p.  124. 

The  cutting  pressure  of  the  tool  tends  to  hold  the  former 
and  the  plate  together.  Sci.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LIV.  269. 

formeret  (f6r'me-ret),  •«.  [<  OP.  formeret,  fro- 
meret,  <  forme,  form:  see  form,  m.]  In  arch., 
the  arched  rib  which  in  ribbed  vaulting  lies 
next  the  wall  and  in  a  plane  parallel  to  it.  it 
fixes  the  form  of  the  vault  longitudinally,  and  is  less  than 
the  other  main  ribs  which  divide  and  support  the  vault- 
ing. See  are  doubleau,  arc  ogive,  under  arci. 
formerly  (f6r'm6r-lL),  adv.  It.  Pirst;  first  of 
all;  beforehand. 

But  Calidore,  that  was  more  quicke  of  sight,  .  .  . 
Prevented  him  before  his  stroke  could  light. 
And  on  the  helmet  smote  him  formerlie. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  i.  38. 
If  I  had  not  formerly  read  the  Barons  Wars  in  England, 
I  had  more  admired  that  of  the  Leagures  in  France. 

Howell,  Letters,  iv.  11. 
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2.  In  time  past;  at  a  certain  point  or  throneh 
an  indefinite  period  in  the  past;  of  old;  here- 
tofore. ' 
Marry,  'tis  a  withered  pear ;  it  -was  formerly  better 

SAai.,  All's  Well,!  1. 

At  this  time  the  King  forgot  not  a  deliverance  he  haci 

formerly  had.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  405. 

3t.  In  time  just  past;  just  now;  as  aforesaid! 

Thou  hast  incuiT'd 

The  danger  formerly  by  me  rehears'd. 

Shak.,  M.  of  v.,  iv.  1. 
=  Syil.  2.  Once,  anciently;  Formerly, Previously.  Farmer 
ly  means  before  the  present  time,  and  perhaps  a  considera- 
ble time  before ;  previously,  before  some  particular  event 
or  time,  and  generally  up  to  that  point :  as,  the  rates  of 
postage  were /ormeriy  much  higher  than  now;  they  were 
reduced  in  1846,  having  previously  been  at  an  average  of 
about  12^  cents. 
formestt,  a.  superl.    A  Middle  English  form  ot 
foremost. 
formful  (fdrm'ful),  a.    i<  form  + -ful.l    Eeady 
to  form;  creative;  imaginative.     [Rare.] 
As  fleets  the  vision  o'er  theformfiil  brain, 
This  moment  hurrying  wild  the  impassiou'd  soul, 
The  next  in  nothing  lost.    Thomson,  Summer,  1. 1632. 

form-genus  (f6rm'je"nus),  n.  In  liol.,  a  genus 
composed  of  similar  form-species. 

When  vigorously  growing  and  dividing,  the  Schizomy- 
cetes  as  a  rule  present  certain  definite  forms,  which  are 
at  any  rate  so  constant  under  constant  conditions  that 
they  can  be  figured  and  described  with  such  accm'acyand 
certainty  that  good  observers  have  regarded  them  as  fixed 
species,  or  at  least  as  fonn-species  or  form-gemera. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXI.  401. 

formiate  (f6r'mi-at),  ».    Same  3,s  formate. 

formic  (fdr'mik),  a.  [=  P.  formique;  short  for 
formicio,  q.  v.]  Pertaining  to,  produced  by, 
derived  from,  or  characteristic  of  ants.  Also 
formide. 

When  we  are  told  to  go  to  the  ant  and  the  bee,  and  con- 
sider their  ways,  it  is  not  that  we  should  borrow  from  tliera 
formic  laws  or  apiarian  policy. 

Southey,  The  Doctor,  xcvi. 
Formic  acid,  HCO.OH,  an  acid  obtained  from  a  fluid 
emitted  by  ants  when  irritated.  This  fluid  contains  both 
malic  and  formic  acids,  and  by  infusing  ants  in  boiling 
water  an  acid  as  strong  as  vinegar  is  obtained,  which  has 
been  used  in  place  of  vinegar.  Formic  acid  exists  also  in 
certain  other  insects,  in  the  common  stinging  nettle,  and 
in  various  animal  liquids.  It  is  prepared  commercially 
by  heating  oxalic  acid  and  glycerin,  the  oxalic  acid  sepa- 
rating into  carbon  dioxld  and  formic  acid.  It  is  a  colorless 
fluid  of  strongly  acid  smell,  and  produces  a  blister  and 
great  pain  when  dropped  on  the  skin. — Formic  ethers, 
ethers  obtained  by  the  substitution  of  alcoholic  radicals 
for  the  replaceable  hydrogen  of  f oi-mic  acid ;  thus,  ethyl 
formic  ether,  (C2H5)CH02. 

Formica  (f6r-mi'ka),  ».  111.  0  It.  formica  =: 
Sp.  hormiga  =  Pg.  formiga  =  Pr.  formiga  =  F. 
fourmi),  an  ant,  emmet.]  1.  The  typical  ge- 
nus of  ants  of  the  family  Formieidw,  formerly, 
as  used  by  Linnteus,  coextensive  with  the  whole 
group  of  f  ormicarians,  but  now  greatly  restrict- 
ed. It  still  contains  many  species,  having  the  abdominal 
peduncle  one-jointed,  the  mandibles  triangular  and  den- 
ticulate, and  the  females  stingless.  F.  rufa  is  a  common 
red  ant,  found  both  in  Europe  and  in  North  America. 
2.  II.  c]  [ML.,  a  kind  of  abscess  (apostema), 
lit.  an  ant;  also  called jporrMm,  lit. leek;  cf.  F. 
oignon,  a  bunion,  lit.  an  onion.]  An  aoseess; 
in  falconry,  a  distemper  in  a  hawk's  biU  which 
eats  it  away. 

formican  (f6r'mi-kan),  a.  [<  L.  formica,  an 
ant,  -f-  -an.J  Of  of  pertaining  to  the  ant;  re- 
sembling an  ant. 

The  driver-ants  .  .  .  are  vagabonds  and  wanderers  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth,  formiean  tramps. 

Eclectic  Mag.,  XU.  420. 

f ormicant  (f 6r'mi-kant),  a.  [<  L.  formiem(i-)s, 
ppr.  of  formicare,  crawl  like  ants,  feel  (as  the 
skin)  as  if  crawled  over  by  ants,  <  formica,  m. 
ant.]  Crawling  like  an  ant :  applied  in  medicine 
to  the  pulse  when  it  is  extremely  small,  scarcely 
perceptible,  unequal,  and  communicates  a  sen- 
sation like  that  of  the  motion  of  an  ant  per- 
ceived through  a  thin  texture.    DungUson. 

formicaria,  re.    Pluial  ot  formicariwm. 

Formicarise  (f6r-mi-ka'ri-e),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fem. 
pi.  of  ML.  *formicarius,  adj.:  see  formicarian.} 
A  superfamily  name  of  the  ants,  conterminous 
with  the  family  Formieidm  in  a  large  sense: 
synonymous  with  Heterogyna. 

formicarian  (f6r-mi-ka'ri-an),a.and».  [<M1j. 
*formicarius  (>  OP.  formicaire),  pertaining  to 
ants,  <  L.  formica,  an  ant :  see  Formica.]  ^  I.  «• 
1.  Ineretom.,  of  or  pertaining  to  ants;  formieme. 
—  2.  In  ornith.,  of  or  pertaining  to  ant-hads; 
formiearioid. 

II.  n.  1.  In  entom.,one  of  the  FormUsanw,- 
an  ant.— 2.  In  ornith.,  an  ant-bird;  a  fonni- 
oarioid  passerine  bird.  „- 

Formicariidae  (f  dr'mi-ka-ri'i-de),  re.  pi-  l'*.^-> 
<  Formicarius  +  4doB.]  '  A  family  of  formica- 
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riold  passerine  birds,  having  long  slender  feet, 
the  outer  toe  united  at  the  base  to  the  middle 
toe,  full  plumage  ou  the  rump,  and  a  charac- 
teristic coloration;  the  South  American  ant- 
birds.  The  family  is  divisible  into  ThwmntyphiliTice  (ant- 
ahrlkes),  FormieivoriThos  (ant-wrens),  and  ForTnicariince 
(ant-thrushes).  Under  various  names,  the  Formicariidce 
have  been  included  with  several  different  groups  of  birds 
with  which  they  have  little  atBnity,  as  the  Laniidce  Tur- 
didcB,  etc.;  and  the  terms  ForYinicwnidce  and  Formicari- 
ince  have  usually  included  a  number  of  heterogeneous 
forms  now  eliminated.  The  family  as  here  limited  is  con- 
fined to  the  warmer  parts  of  America,  and  is  highly  char- 
acteristic of  the  Neotropical  fauna.    Also  Formiearidce. 

Formicariinse  (f6r-mi-ka-ri-i'ne), «.  pi.  [NL., 
<  Formicariv^  +  -ince.]  A  subfamily  of  Formi- 
eariidce,  the  ant-thrushes  proper,  resembling  in 
form  but  not  in  coloration  the  old-world  pittas 
(with  which  they  were  formerly  confounded). 
They  have  a  thrush-like  bill,  large  stout  feet,  a  very  short 
square  tail,  sexes  usually  alike  in  color,  and  terrestrial 
habits.  These  ant-birds  are  confined  to  the  warmer  parts 
of  America ;  the  genera  and  species  are  numerous. 

formicarioid  (f  6r-mi-ka'ri-oid),  a.  and  n.  I.  a. 
Having  the  characters  of  the  Formiearioidew, 
as  an  ant-shrike,  ant-wren,  or  ant-thrush  proper. 
Also  formicaroid. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  FormicQ,rioidece ;  a  formi- 
carioid or  tracheophonous  passerine  bird. 

Formicarioideae  (fdr-mi-ka-ri-oi'de-e),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Formicarius  +  -oidece.']  A  superfamily 
of  birds,  the  ant-thrush  series  or  formicarioid 
passerines,  a  group  of  non-oscine  Passeres,  with 
tracheal  syrinx  and  sehizopelmous  feet;  the 
Tracheophonm  of  authors,  it  is  a  large  series  of 
some  600  species,  confined  to  the  Neotropical  region, 
leading  families  are  the  Formicwriidce,  Fumariidcs,  Ben- 
drocolaptidce,  Pteroptochidtey  etc. 

formicarium  (f6r-mi-ka'ri-um),  n.;  pi.  formi- 
caria  (-a).     [ML.]     Same  &s  formicary. 

Formicarius  (f6r-mi-ka,'ri-us).  n.  [NL.,  <  */oj-- 
micoriM*,  pertaining  to  ants,  \  formica,  an  ant: 
seeFormica.']  The  typical  genus  of  ant-thrushes 
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Wliile  the  superiority  of  the  ants  as  a  group  to  the  re- 
mainnig  Hymenoptera,  to  allother  insects,  and  to  the  rest 
M    t  *""H'?se  "sub-kingdom,"  is  undisputed,  we  are  un- 
able to  decide  which  species  of  ant  is  elevated  above  the 
rest  of  the  Formicide  family.         Pop.  Sri.  Mo.,  XII.  197. 

Formicidae  (for-mis'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Formi. 
ca  +  -idw.']  A  family  of  aculeate  hymenopter- 
ous  mseots,  of  the  series  Seterogyna  or  Formica- 
rice;  the  ants,  it  is  specially  characterized  by  the  form 
of  the  abdomen,  the  fli-st  joint  of  which  (and  in  one  sub- 
family the  second  also)  forms  alenticular  scale  or  knotof 
variable  shape,  serving  as  a  peduncle  to  the  rest.  All  the 
species  are  social,  and  live  in  colonies,  consisting  of  males, 
lemalesj  and  neuters.    See  anil,  and  cut  under  Atta. 

wrmicide  (f6r'mi-sid),  a.    Seeformidd. 

Formicina  (f6r-mi-si'na),  n.  [NL.,  <  Formica 
+  -ina.']  A  genus  of  ants,  of  the  family  Formi- 
cidce.  F.  rufa,  known  as  the  horse-ant,  is  an  ex- 
ample. 

formicine  (fdr'mi-sin),  a.  lili.  formicinus,  < 
formica,  an  ant :  see  Formica.']  Same  as  for- 
micate. 

Every  trading  vessel  in  the  tropics  has  its  formicine 
fauna,  and  cannot  help  acting  as  a  transporter  of  all  sorts 
of  ants.  H.  0.  Forbes,  Eastern  Archipelago,  p.  31. 

Formicivora  (f 6r-mi-siv'o-ra),  n.  [NL. ,  <  h. for- 
mica, an  ant,  +  vorare,  eat,  devour.]    The  typi- 


Mexican  Ant-thrush  (.Formicarius  tnonitiger'). 

of  the  family  Formicariidce  and  subfamily  Formi- 
cariinm,  containing  such  as  F.  moniliger  and 
many  others. 

formicaroid  (f6r'mi-ka-roid),  a.  Same  as  for- 
micarioid. 

Formica/roid  passeres,  a  group  of  passerine  birds  em- 
bracing ten  families  not  normally  acromyodian,  as  dis- 
tuiguished  from  turdoid,  tanagroidt  and  sturnoid  passeres 
respectively.  A.  JR.  Wallace,  Ibis'(1874),  p.  406. 

formicary  (f6r'mi-ka-ri),  m. ;  pi.  formicaries 
(-riz).  [<  ML.  formicarium,  an  ant-hill  (prop, 
neut.  of  *formicarius,  adj.),  <  L.  formica,  ant: 
see  formiearian,  Formica.']  An  ants'  nest  or 
ant-hill ;  the  nest  or  burrow  inhabited  by  a  col- 
ony of  ants.    See  ant-hill. 

In  a  formicary  we  can  detect  no  trace  of  private  prop- 
erty ;  the  territory,  the  buildings,  the  stores,  the  booty, 
exist  equally  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

Pop.  Sei.  Mo.,  XII.  198. 

This  work  they  [the  ants]  carry  on  until  enough  workers 
are  reared  to  attend  to  the  active  duties  of  the  formicary. 

Science,  III.  54. 

formicate  (f  6r'mi-kat),  a.  [<  L.  formica,  an  ant, 
+  -afei.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling  an 
ant  or  ants.  Also  formicine. 
formication  (f6r-mi-ka'shon),  n.  [=  P.  formi- 
eaUon,<.  'L.formicati'o(n-),  Cformicare,  crawl  like 
ants,  feel  (as  the  sHn)  as  if  crawled  over  by 
ants:  see  formicant.]  In  jpat/fo^.,  an  abnormal 
subjective  sensation,  referred  to  the  skin,  re- 
sembling the  feeling  of  ants  creeping  over  the 
body. 

formicic  (f6r-mis'ik),  a.  [<  L.  formica,  an  ant, 
+  -ic]    Same  as  formic. 

formicid  (f6r'mi-sid),  n.  and  a.  I.  n.  An  ant 
of  the  family  Formicidce. 

II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Formiddce. 
^oformidde. 


Ferruginous  Ant-wren  {Forrmcivora /erru^nea). 

cal  genus  of  ant-wrens  of  the  subfamily  Formi- 
civorincB,  containing  such  as  F.  ferruginea  and 
others. 

FormiciTorinae  (f dr-mi-siv-o-ri'ne),  n.pl.  [NL., 
<  Formicivora  +  -ince.]  A  subfamily  of  the  fam- 
ily Formicariidce;  the  ant-wrens.  It  comprises 
small  weak  species  with  comparatively  slender  and  scarce- 
ly hooked  bill,  the  sexes  unlike  in  color,  the  males  being 
varied  with  black  and  white,  and  the  females  with  brown. 

formidability  (f6r"mi-da-bil'i-ti),  n.  [<  for- 
midable :  see  -Mlity.]  The  quality  of  being  for- 
midable; formidableness.     [Rare.] 

A  Mackintosh  lias  been  taken  who  reduces  their /ormi- 
dafyility  by  being  sent  to  raise  two  clans. 

Walpole,  To  Mann,  II.  98  (1746). 

foriuidable  (fdr'mi-da-bl),  a.  [<  P.  formidable 
=  Sp.  formidable  =  Pg.  formidcmel  =  It.  formi- 
dabile,  <  L.  formidabilis,  causing  fear,  <  formi- 
dare,  fear,  dread;  of.  formido  {formidin-),  n., 
fear,  dread.]  Exciting  or  fitted  to  excite  fear 
or  apprehension ;  hard  to  deal  with ;  difficult 
to  overcome,  perform,  or  the  like:  applied  to 
persons  or  things  possessing  such  strength, 
power,  or  capability,  or  presenting  such  ob- 
stacles to  action  or  progress,  as  to  discourage 
effort  or  inspire  dread  of  failure. 

I  swell  my  preface  into  a  volume,  and  make  it  formi- 
dable, when  you  see  so  many  pages  behind. 

Dryden,  Ded.  of  ^neid. 

One  or  two  of  the  present  ministers  are  pleased  to  rep- 
resent me  as  a/ormiaa&Ze  man. 

OoldsTnith,  Good-natured  Man,  ii. 

The  master  of  such  a  force  [sixty  thousand  troops]  could 
not  but  be  regarded  by  all  his  neighbours  as  a  formidable 
enemy  and  a  valuable  ally.  Macaulay,  Frederic  the  Great. 
=  Syn.  Deterrent,  discouraging,  fearful,  appalling,  re- 
doubtable. 

formidableness  (f6r'mi-da-bl-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  formidable,  or  adapted  to  ex- 
cite dread. 

formidably  (f6r'mi-da-bli),  adv.  In  a  formi- 
dable manner. 

formidoloset  (for-mid'o-los),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  It. 
formidoloso,  <  L.  formidolosus,  formidulosiis, 
full  of  fear,  <  formido,  fear,  dread :  see  formi- 
dable.]   Dreading  greatly;  very  much  afraid. 


formular 

kinds,  as  hats  from  plaited  straw. —  3.  A  ma- 
chine for  twisting  strands  of  fiber  into  rope, 
formless  (fdrm'les),  a.      [=  D.  vormloos  =  G. 
formlos  =  I>an.  Sw.  formlos;  a.s  form  +  -le.ix.] 
Wanting  form  or  shape;  without  a  determinate 
form ;  shapeless ;  amorphous. 
What's  past,  and  what's  to  come,  is  strew'd  with  husks 
And  formless  ruin  of  oblivion.        Shak.,  T.  and  C,  iv.  6. 

formlessly  (f6rm'les-li),  adv.  In  a  formless 
manner. 

His  long  coat  hmig  formlessly  from  his  shoulders. 

Howells,  Annie  Kilburn,  vi. 

formlessness  (f6rm'les-nes),  n.    The  state  of 

being  without  form. 
Formosan  (f6r-m6'san),  a.  and  n.    I.  a.  Of  or 

pertaining  to  Pormosa,  a  large  island  lying 

southeast  of  China,  to  which  country  it  belongs. 

— Formosan  deer.    See  deer. 

II.  n.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Pormosa. 
formosityt  (f6r-mos'i-ti),  n.     [<  OP.  formosile 

=  It.  formositd,  <  L.  formosita{t-)s,  beauty,  < 

formosus,  beautiful:  see  formous.]     Beauty; 

gracefulness. 

The  thunder -thumping  .love  transfused  his  dotes  into 
your  excellent /orwifl^tie. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Wanstead  Play,  p.  619. 

formoust,  a.  [=  Pg.  It.formoso,  <  'L.  formosus, 
beautiful,  i  forma,  form,  beauty:  Bee  form,  n.] 
BeautrEul;  fair.    HalUwell. 

O  pulchrior  sole  in  beautie  full  Incident, 
Of  all  feminine  most/or7rt(ms  flour. 

The  Nine  Ladies  Worthie,  I.  23. 

form-species  (f6rm'spe''''shez),  n.  In  biol.,  a 
species  constituted  by  a  single  stage  in  the 
course  of  development  of  a  species  which  un- 
dergoes transformations,  and  in  many  cases 
originally  supposed  to  be  the  only  form  of  the 
species. 

formula  (f 6r'mu-la),  n. ;  pi.  formulce,  formv^ 
las  (-le,  -laz).  [=  '&.  Dan.  Sw.  formel  =  P.  for- 
mule  =  Sp.  Pg.  formula  =  It.  formola,  formula, 
<  L.  formula,  a  small  pattern  or  mold,  a  form, 
rule,  principle,  method,  formula,  dim.  of  forma, 
a  form:  see  form,  «.]  1.  In  general,  a  pre- 
scribed form  or  rule  ;  a  fixed  or  conventional 
method  in  which  anything  is  to  be  done,  ar- 
ranged, or  said ;  particularly,  a  form  of  words 
in  which  something  is  required  by  rule  or  cus- 
tom to  be  stated. 

Fm-mulce  are  but  decent  and  apt  passages  or  convey- 
ances of  speech,  which  may  serve  indifferently  for  differ- 
ing subjects.       Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  255. 

The  memory  disburdens  itself  of  its  cumbrous  catalogues 
of  particulars,  and  carries  centuries  of  observation  in  a 
single /ormM^o.  Emerson,  Misc.,  p.  51. 

Specifically — 2.  Eecles.,  a  written  confession 
of  faith ;  a  formal  enunciation  or  statement  of 
doctrines.  See  creed,  and  confession  of  faitli, 
under  confession,  3. —  3.  In  math.,  any  general 
equation ;  a  rule  or  principle  expressed  in  alge- 
braic symbols. — 4.  In  chem.,  an  expression  by 
means  of  symbols  and  figures  of  the  constitu- 
ents of  a  compound.  See  chemical  formula,  un- 
der chemical — Abel's,  Cauohy's,  Frullani's,  Kum- 
mer's,  Poisson's  formulae,  in  math.,  certain  formulae 
relating  to  definite  integrals. —  Approximate,  associa- 
tive, characteristic,  chemical,  dental,  dimidiation, 
distributive,  duplication,  empirical,  etc.,  formula. 
See  the  qualifying  words. —  Cotes's,  Gauss's,  Simpson's 
formulas,  formulsB  for  approximate  quadratures. — Eu- 
ler's  formulae,  the  formulse  expressing  the  sine  and  co- 
sine of  an  angle  as  the  sum  of  two  exponentials. — For- 
mula of  Christison,  a  rule  for  estimating  the  amount  of 
solids  in  urine,  namely ;  Multiply  the  last  two  figures  of 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  exjpressed  in  four  figures 
by  2.33  to  obtain  the  total  solids  in  grains  in  1,000  cubic 
centimeters.  Also  called  Haeser's  fm-rmda. — Formula 
of  coincidence.  See  coincidence. — Formula  of  Con- 
cord.   See  concord. — Fourier's  formula,  the  equation 
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-  Vx.dx  =  JirFO, 


where  x  £  JK— Graphic,  myologlcal,  etc.,  formula. 
See  the  adjectives.— Incidence,  coincidence  formulae, 
formulffi  of  geometry  for  determining  the  numbers  of  in- 
cidences and  coincidences  of  different  kinds  under  giv*en 
conditions.— Lambert's  formula,  a  formula  for  obtain- 
ing the  mean  wind  direction  from  a  table  of  observed 
directions,  viz. : 


tan(^  = 


B  -  W-f  (NE  +  SB  -  SW  -  NW)  cos  45° 


forming-cylinder  (f6r'ming-sil"in-der),  n.    See 


forming-machine  (f6r'ming-ma-shen'0,  n.  1. 
A  machine  used  for  bending  tin-plate,  and  in 
making  hollow  ware.— 2.  An  apparatus  for 
shaping  articles  made  from  fabrics  of  various 


N  -  S  -(-  (NB  +  KW  -  SE  -  SW)  cos  45° 

where  0  is  the  angle  between  the  north  and  the  mean  wind 
direction  measured  round  by  east. — Pliicker's  formulae, 
equations  showing  the  numbers  of  singularities  of  plane 
curves.— Sterling'sfonnula.theapproximate  expression 

1.2.3....»=(f)-+V2^ 

formular  (f 6r'mii-lar),  a.  and  n.  [<  formula  + 
-ar^.]  I.  o.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  formula; 
formulary. — 2\.  Pormal ;  of  the  regular  or  cor- 
rect form. 


formular 

A  speech  on  the  stage,  let  it  flatter  ever  so  extravagant- 
ly, is  formular.  It  has  always  been  formular  to  flatter 
kings  and  queens ;  so  much  so,  that  even  in  our  church- 
service,  we  have  "our  most  religious  Icing,"  used  indis- 
criminately, whoever  is  king.       BosweLl,  Johnson,  I.  152. 

n.t  »•  A  model ;  an  exemplar. 
He  [Sidney!  was  the  very  formvlar  that  all  weU-disposed 
gentlemen  do  form  their  manners  and  life  by. 

Quoted  in  Motley's  United  Netherlands,  I.  358. 

formularistic  (f6r"mu-la-ris'tik),  a.  {(.formu- 
lar +  -istic.']  Pertaining  to  or  exhibiting  for- 
mularization.     Emerson. 

formularization  (f6r"mu-lar-i-za'slion),  n.  [< 
formularize  +  -ation.']  The  act,  process,  or  re- 
sult of  f ormularizing  or  formulating. 

The  great  majority  of  those  so-called  enactments  were 
probably  nothing  more  than  formularizationx  of  custom- 
ary law,  for  the  use  of  private  judges  in  civil  causes  whom 
the  king  is  said  to  have  instituted.  Bneyc.  Brit.,  XX.  677. 
F.  A.  Lange,  however,  has  attempted  to  show  at  some 
length  that,  after  excluding  modality,  a  special  formu- 
larization in  thought  is  always  necessary  when  we  would 
assign  a  general  validity  to  any  particular  logical  form. 
G.  S.  Hall,  German  Cultm-e,  p.  164. 

formularize  (f6r'mu-lar-iz),  V.  t;  pret.  and  pp. 
formularized,  ppr.  for'mularising.  [<  formular 
+  -ize.'\  To  reduce  to  a  formula;  formulate; 
express  in  precise  or  systematic  form. 

It  Is,  therefore,  to  be  regretted  that  the  commissioners 
as  a  body  have  not  formularized  an  opinion  on  a  subject 
that  was  within  their  jurisdiction,  and  which  was  exam- 
ined by  them  at  great  length  and  with  evident  care. 

Saturday  Bev.,  Feb.  10,  1866. 

formulary  (f6r'mu-la-ri),  a.  and  n.  [=  P.  for- 
mulaire  =  Sp.  Fg.'lt.  formulario,  n.  (<  ML.  as  if 
*formularium,  neut.) ;  ef.  L.  formularius,  as  a 
noun,  a  lawyer  skilled  in  composing  writs  or 
forms ;  prop,  adj.,  <  formula,  a  form,  formula: 
Bee  formula.'}  I.  a.  1.  Of  the  nature  of  a  for- 
mula or  formal  statement ;  stated  precisely,  or 
according  to  certain  forms ;  also,  explicitly  pre- 
scribed; ritual. 

Why,  Sir,  in  the /ormuZary  and  statutory  part  of  law  a 
plodding  blockhead  may  excel. 

Johtison,  quoted  in  Boswell,  I.  13. 

2.  Closely  adhering  to  formulas  or  rules ;  for- 
mal.    [Rare.] 

There  is  ...  in  the  incorruptible  Sea-green  himself, 
though  otherwise  so  lean  anA  formulary,  a  heartfelt  know- 
ledge of  this  latter  fact.    Carlyle,  French  Rev.,  III.  iii.  2. 

II.  ra. ;  ^\.  formularies  {-riz).  1.  A  prescribed 
form  or  model;  a  formula. 

The/ormuZaWes  for  exorcism  still  continued,  as  they  con- 
tinue to  the  present  day,  in  Koman  Catholic  rituals,  and 
they  were  frequently  employed  all  through  the  eighteenth 
century.  Lecky,  nationalism,  I.  118. 

2.  A  collection  or  system  of  set  forms;  espe- 
cially, a  book  containing  prescribed  forms  used 
in  the  services  of  a  church :  as,  the  formulary 
of  the  Church  of  England  is  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer. 

formulate  (f6r'mu-lat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  for- 
mulated, ppT.formulaUng.  [(formula  +  -ate^.2 
To  reduce  to  or  express  in  a  formula ;  state  in  a 
precise  and  comprehensive  or  systematic  form. 

Along  with  social  development,  the  formulatinff  in  law 
of  the  rights  pre-established  by  custom  becomes  more 
definite  and  elaborate.    H.  Sperwer,  Man  vs.  State,  p.  102. 

There  is  nothing  so  pitilessly  and  unconsciously  cruel 
as  sincerity /ormmaied  into  dogma. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  158. 

Some  talkers  excel  in  the  precision  with  which  they  for- 
mulate their  thoughts,  so  that  you  get  from  them  some- 
what to  remember ;  others  lay  criticism  asleep  by  a  charm. 

Emerson,  Clubs. 

formulation  (f6r-mu-la'shon),  TO.  [=  p.  for- 
mulation z=  Pg.  formulagSo ;  as  formulate  + 
-ion.~]  The  act,  process,  or  result  of  formulat- 
ing. 

Only  fifty  years  separate  Galilei's  "Discorsi "  from  New- 
ton's "  Principia,"  and  the  formulation  by  Leibnitz,  in  the 
same  year  1686,  of  the  doctrine  of  the  conservation  of  en- 
ergy. Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XIII.  386. 

formulatory  (f6r'mu-la-t6-ri),  a.  l<  formulate 
+  -ory.'\  Pertaining  to  formulation;  formu- 
lated. 

He  presents  the  unfamiliar  in  the  guise  of  the  familiar. 
5ut  in  this  bald  formulatory  fashion,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  may  seem  unimportant. 

Westminster  Bev.,  CXXVIII.  841. 

formule^t  (fdr'miil),  n.  [<  F.formule,  <  li.for- 
mula  :  see  formula.^    A  formula. 

formule^  (f6r'miil),  n.  In  chem.,  same  as /or- 
myl. 

formulisation,  formulise.  See  formuUzation, 
formidize. 

formulism  (fSr'mu-Uzm),  n.  [<  formula  + 
-ism.'\  Adherence  to  or  systematic  use  of  for- 
mulas 

The  whole  of  this  complex  theory  is  ruled  by  a  mathe- 
matical/ormirft«?i  of  triad,  hebdomad,  etc. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XII.  603. 
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formulization  (f6r*mu-li-za'shon),  m.  [<  for- 
mulize  +  -ation.']  The  act  or  result  of  formu- 
lizing  or  reducing  to  fixed  form.  Also  spelled 
formulisation. 

The  reader  is  probably  well  aware  of  the  curious  tenden- 
cy to  formulization  and  system  which  under  the  name  of 
philosophy  encumbered  the  minds  of  the  Renaissance 
schoolmen.  Buskin. 

Religious  belief  and  rites  are  considered  as  sesthetic 
formulizations  of  pious  feeling. 

G.  S.  Hall,  German  Culture,  p.  92. 

formulize  (f 6r'mu-liz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  for- 
mulized,  ppr.  formuUzing.  [<  formula  +  -ize.'] 
To  fix  in  a  determinate  form;  construct  for- 
mtdas  of  or  for;  make  formal.  Also  spelled 
formulise. 

Largely,  moreover,  as  invocation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
is  used  in  the  Greek  Church,  it  has  nowhere  adopted  that 
vast  formulized  theory  as  to  her  place  as  the  channel  of 
all  grace  to  the  Church,  and  to  each  single  soul,  which  is 
to  us  the  especial  "crux"  in  the  Roman  system. 

Pusey,  Eirenicon,  p.  94. 

Intelligent  congregations  who  have  taken  steps  to  for- 
mvZize  their  worship.  Tlie  Century,  XXXI.  81. 

form-'WOrd  (f6rm'werd),  ».  A  word  showing 
relation  only  or  chiefiy ;  an  independent  word 
performing  an  office  such  as  in  other  languages, 
or  in  other  cases  in  the  same  language,  is  per- 
formed by  the  formative  parts  of  words:  e.  g., 
auxiliaries,  prepositions,  etc. 

formy  (fdr'mi),  a.  [<  P.  form4,  pp.  of  former, 
form:  see  form,  «.]     In  her.,  same  a,s  patti. 

formyl  (f 6r'mil),  to.  [Also  written  formyle  and 
formule;  <  form{io)  +  -yl.']  A  hypothetical 
univalent  radical  (CHO),  of  which  formic  acid 
may  be  regarded  as  the  hydrate. 

fornt, ci-cIa}.  [ME.,  <  AS./oraTO,  before:  see/orei.J 
Same  as /orei. 

Fornax  (fSr'naks),  TO.  [L.,  a  furnace:  see/«r- 
nace.'i  1.  A  southern  constellation,  invented 
and  named  by  LacaiUe  in  1763.  it  lies  south  of  the 
western  part  of  Eridanus,  and,  as  its  boundaries  are  at 
present  drawn,  contains  no  star  of  greater  magnitude  than 
the  fifth. 

2.  [NL.  (Castelnau,  1835).]  A  genus  of  elate- 
rid  beetles  of  wide  distribution,  found  in  North 
and  South  America,  the  West  and  East  Indies, 
Africa,  and  Australia,  of  large  size  and  a  uni- 
form brownish-black  or  reddish  color,  with  a 
fine  appressed  pubescence.  Seven  species  in- 
habit North  America,  among  them  F.  calceatus. 

forncastt,  v.  t.  [ME. ;  <forn  +  cast^.']  To  ar- 
range beforehand;  forecast. 

For  he,  with  grete  deliberacioun, 

Hadde  every  thynge  that  hereto  myght  availle 

Fomcast,  and  put  in  execucioun. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iii.  521. 
By  heigh  ymaginacioun/orTicost. 

Chaucer,  Nun's  Priest's  Tale,  1.  397. 

fornet,  a-  [ME.,  var.  of  feme  ;  see  fern^.'] 
Former. 

The  Camel's  hous ;  whiche  it  is  saied  that  a  certain  king 
in  fome  yeares,  when  he  had  on  a  dromedarie  camele  es- 
caped the  handes  of  his  enemies,  builded  there. 

J.  UdaU,  tr.  of  Apophthegms  of  Erasmus,  p.  210. 

fornenst  (f^r-nensf),  prep.   Same  as /oreroerost. 

fornentt  (f6r-nent'),  jp»'ep.   Same  as  foreanent. 

fornical  (f6r'ni-kal),  a.  [(.fornix,  an  arch,  -I- 
-al.']    Pertaining  to  the  fornix. 

fornicate^  (f6r'ni-kat),  a.  [(  Jj.  fornicatus, 
arched,  <  fornix  {fornic-),  an  arch,  vault:  see 
formx.J  1.  Arched;  vaulted  or  arched  over 
like  an  oven  or  furnace,  concave  within  and 
convex  without;  hollowed  out  underneath. — 
2.  In  bat.:  (a)  Overarched  with  fomices,  as 
the  throat  of  the  corolla  of  the  forget-me-not. 
(6)  Overarching:  as,  a.  fornicate  appendage. 

Also  forniciform. 
Fornicate  clypeus  or  nasus,  in  entom.,  a  clypeus  or 
nasus  that  is  much  elevated  and  overai-ches  the  parts 
beneath,  as  in  certain  Hymenoptera. 

fornicate^  (f 6r'ni-kat),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  for- 
nicated, ppr.  fornicating.  [<  LL.  fornicatus,  pp. 
of  fornicari  (>  It.  fornieare  =  Pg.  Sp.  fornicar 
=  Pr.  fornicar,  fornigar  =  P.  forniqu^r),  for- 
nicate, <  L.  fornix  {fornic-),  a  brothel,  so  call- 
ed because  generally  situated  in  underground 
vaults ;  lit.  an  arch,  a  vault :  see  fornicate'^,  a.] 
To  have  illicit  sexual  intercourse:  said  of  an 
unmarried  person. 

They  permitted  stranger  virgins  and  captives  to  forni- 
cate; only  they  believed  it  sinful  in  the  Hebrew  maidens. 
Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  215. 

fornication^  (f6r-ni-ka'shon),  TO.  [<  L.  forni- 
catio(n-),  a  vaulting  or  arching  over,  <  fornica- 
tus, arched :  see  fornicate^,  o.]  1.  An  arching ; 
the  forming  of  a  vault  or  convexity ;  a  hollow- 
ing, vaulting,  or  arching  over ;  a  cameration. 
—  2.  The  state  of  being  fornicated  or  vaulted. 

fornication^  (f 6r-ni-ka'shon),  TO.  [<  ME.  forni- 
catioun,  -cioun,  <  OF,  fornication,  V.  fornication 
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=  Pr.  fornicatio  =  Sp.  fornicadon  =  Pg.  fomi- ' 
eagSo  =  It.  fornicazione,  <  LL.  fomicatio{n-)  < 
fornicari,  fornicate :  see  fornicate^.']  The  act 
of  illicit-  sexual  intercourse  on  the  part  of  an 
immarried  person  with  a  person  of  the  opposite 
sex,  whether  married  or  immarried.  May  J. 
It  is  a  criminal  oltense  in  some  jurisdictions.  In  Serin' 
tural  use  the  word  is  also  applied  to  adultery,  and  figu- 
ratively to  idolatry. 

A  fayre  Mayden  was  blamed  with  wrong,  and  sclaun- 
dred,  that  sche  hadde  don  Fomycadoun. 

Mandeoille,  Travels,  p.  69. 

Adultery,  in  Scripture,  is  sometimes  used  to  signify /or- 
nication,  and  fornication  for  adultery. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1885),  I.  216. 

fornicator  (f6r'ni-ka-tor),  TO.  [<  ME.  fomica- 
tour,  <  OF.  fornicator,  P.  fornieateur  =  Pr.  for- 
nicadre,  fornicador  =  Sp.  Pg.  fornieador  =  It. 
fornicatore,  <  Jj. fornicator,  (fornicari:  see/or- 
nicate^."]    One  guilty  of  fornication. 

Neither  fornicators,  nor  idolaters,  nor  adulterers  .  .  . 
shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.  1  Cor.  vi.  %. 

fornicatress  (f  6r'ni-ka-tres),  n.    [=  P.  fomica- 
trice  =  Pr.  fornieairitz  =  It.  fornicatrice;  as  for- 
nicator +  -ess.']  A  woman  guilty  of  fornication. 
See  you,  the  fornicatress  be  remov'd. 

Shale,  M.  for  M.,  ii.  2. 

fomices,  to.    Plural  ot  fornix. 

forniciform  (f§r-nis'i-f6rm),  a.  [<  L.  fornix 
{fornic-),  an  arch,  a  vault,  +  forma,  shape.] 
Same  as  fornicate^. 

fornicolunm  (fdr'ni-kor'um),  TO.  [Irreg.  <  for- 
ni(x)  +  colwmn.]  A  column  or  pillar  of  the  for- 
nix.    [Rare.] 

fornicommissure  (fdr-ni-kom'i-gur),  to.  [Irreg. 
(forni(x)  +  commissure.']  The  commissure  of 
the  fornix.    B.  G.  Wilder. 

fornimt,  i>.  t.  [ME.  fomime/n,,  fornemen,  (  AS. 
forniman,  take  away,  <  for-  +  niman,  take:  see 
/or-i  and  nim.]  To  take  away ;  appropriate  to 
one's  own  use. 

Enerych  tannere  that  halt  bord  in  the  heyestret  of  Wyn- 
chestre,  shal  [pay],  for  the  stret  that  he  for-nemeth,  twey 
shullynges  by  the  jere.     English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  359. 

fornix  (fSr'niks),  m. ;  pl./orTOice«(-ni-sez).  (L., 
an  arch,  a  vault.]  1.  In  anat.:  (a)  A  median 
symmetrical  arched  formation  in  the  brain,  be- 
neath the  corpus  caUosum  and  septum  lucidum, 
vaulting  over  the  optic  thalami  and  the  third 
ventricle,  and  running  into  the  floor  of  ea«h 
lateral  ventricle,  in  the  human  brain  it  consists  of  two 
longitudinal  bundles  of  fibers,  one  on  each  side,  which 
rise  from  the  corpora  albicantia,  pass  up,  as  the  anterior 
pillars  of  the  fornix,  in  front  of  the  foramina  of  Monro 
and  behind  the  anterior  commissure,  then,  somev;hat  flat- 
tened and  in  apposition  to  each  other,  arch  backward 
beneath  the  corpus  callosum  and  above  the  velum  inter- 
positum,  forming  the  body  of  the  fornix,  and  then  diverge 
toward  the  back  part  of  the  corpus  callosum,  to  tmn  down, 
as  the  posterior  pillars  of  the  fornix  (crura  fomicis),  into 
the  floor  of  the  descending  comua  of  the  lateral  ventri- 
cles, where  their  free  edges  form  the  flnibrisB,  See  cut 
under  corpus.  (&)  Some  other  arched,  vaulted,  or 
fornicated  formation:  as,  ihe  fornix  conpmeima, 
the  vault  of  the  conjunctiva. — 2.  In  corocft.:  (a) 
The  vaulted  or  excavated  part  of  a  shell  under 
the  umbo.  (6)  The  more  concavo-convex  one 
of  the  shells  of  an  inequivalve  bivalve,  as  an 
oyster. — 3.  In6o*.,  a  small  arching  crest  or  ap- 
pendage in  the  throat  or  tube  of  a  corolla — Body 
of  the  fornix.  s«e  del  i  (a).— Bulbs  of  the  fornix. 
See  bvlb. — Columns  of  the  fornix  See  coZwnwi.— Del- 
ta fomicis.  See  delta.— Toims.  cerebri,  the  fomii. 
See  def.  1  (a).— Fornix  cranil,  the  arch  or  arched  roof 
of  the  cranium ;  the  skull-cap  or  calvarium. — FomlZ  of 
Gottsche,  in  ichth.    See  the  extract. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  about  the  structure  of  the  optic 
lobes,  which  has  given  rise  to  much  diversity  of  interpre- 
tation of  the  parti  of  the  brain  in  osseous  fishes.  Thepofr 
terior  wall  of  these  lobes,  where  it  passes  into  the  cere- 
bellum, or  in  the  region  which  nearly  answers  to  the  valve 
of  Vieussens  in  mammals,  is  thrown  forward  into  a  deep 
fold  which  lies  above  the  crura  cerebri  and  divides  the 
iter  a  tertio  ad  quartum  ventriculum  from  the  ventricleof 
the  optic  lobes  throughout  almost  the  whole  extent  of  the 
latter.    Thiai&  the  fornix  of  Gottsche. 

Hvidey,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  U2- 
Fornix  of  the  conjunctiva,  the  line  of  reflection  of  the 
conjunctiva  from  the  eyelids  to  the  eyeball. 

foroldt,  a.     [ME.;  </or-i  +  old.]    Very  old. 
A  beres  skyn,  col-blak, /or-oM. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  1. 1284. 

for-OUtt.jprep.  [ME.;  </or, /Orel, +  -o«<.]  With- 
out. 

Sche  preied  par  charite  in  pes  to  late  hire  lengtue 
Fulle  a  fourtenigt/or-ou<e  alle  greues 
Of  saugtes  to  the  cite  or  any  sorwe  elles. 

Waiiam  of  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2«8l- 

forpampert,  v.  t.  ['M.'E.forpampren;  ^M'^t 
pamper.]    To  pamper  exceedingly;  overfeed. 

They  ne  were  nat  forpampred  with  outrage. 

Chaucer,  Foi'mer  Age,  •■  »• 

forpasst  (f 6r-pas'), «.  [<  /or-l  +  pas>-']  ^  ^ 
trans.  To  go  by ;  pass  unnoticed. 
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One  day,  as  liee  forpassed  by  the  plaine 
With  weary  pace,  he  far  away  espide 
A  couple,  seeming  well  to  be  his  twaine. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  *■  20. 

II.  trans.  To  surpass. 

In  al  Troyes  cite 
Wa3  noon  so  fayre,  forpaesynge  every  wight. 

Chaiicer,  Troilus,  i.  101. 

forpet  (f6r'pet).  n.  [Se.,  appar.  a  corruption 
of  fowth  part  (or  fowrfh  pecM).']  The  fourth, 
part  of  a  peek,  or  one  sixteenth  of  a  firlot. 
Otherwise  called  lippie. 

In  Edinburgh,  at  the  present  time,  the  commonest  mea- 
sure for  meal  is  called  the /orjjit,  being  the  fourth  part  of 
a  peclt. 

H.  W.  Chislwim  (Warden  of  the  Standards),  Testimony, 

[Feb.  12,  1868. 

forpinet  (f  $r-pin'))  «•  «•  [<  ME./orpirae«  =  MLG. 
vorpinen;  <  for-^  +  pine^.']  To  waste  away  by 
suffering  or  torment. 

Forpyned  what  for  woo  and  for  distresse. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  1.  695. 
He  was  so  wasted  aadforpined  quight. 
That  all  his  substance  was  consum'd  to  nought. 
And  nothing  left  but  like  an  aery  Spright. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  i.  57. 

forrat  (for'at),  a.  A  dialectal  contraction  of 
forward^. 

forrayti  »*•    An  obsolete  form  ot  foray. 

forrayert)  »■    An  obsolete  form  ot  foray er. 

forreti  »•  and  v.    See/wri. 

forrel,  forril  (for'el,  -il),  n.    Same  a&forel. 

forret,  forrit  (for'et,  -it),  a.  Dialectal  contrac- 
tions ot  forward^. 

forrowt,  prep.     [Var.  of  /orel . ]    Before . 

Tak  ye  my  sark  that  is  bludy. 
And  hing  it/orrow  yow. 
The  Bludy  Serk  (Child's  Ballads,  VIII.  150). 

fors^t.  *«•    ^  Middle  English  form  ot  forced. 

ioxs?  (fSrs),  n.  [Perhaps  connected  with /«ri,  < 
OF.  forre :  see  /ttri.]  Kough  hair  on  sheep. 
[Local,  Bng.]_ 

forsake  (f6r-sak'),  v.  t.;  ■piet.  forsook,  t^^^.  for- 
saken oT forsook,  ■ppv.forsakmg.  [<  ME.forsaken 
{■piet.  forsok,  pp.  forsaken),  <  AB.forsacan  (pret. 
forsoc,  pp.  forsacen),  give  up,  refuse,  forsake 
(=  OS.  farsakan  =  D.  versaken,  deny,  forsake, 
=  MLG.  vorsaken,  vorseken,  =  OHGr.  farsachan, 
firsaehan,  MHGr.  versachen  =  Sw.  forsaka  = 
Dan.  forsage,  give  up,  refuse),  <  for-  +  sacan, 
contend:  see  sake.  The  form  and  sense  ot  for- 
sake touch  those  of  for  say,  q.  v.]  1.  To  give 
up ;  renounce ;  reject. 

We  hauen  forsaken  the  worlde,  and  in  wo  lybbeth. 
In  penaunce  and  pouerte. 

Piers  Plowman's  Crede  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  ilO. 

Cease  from  anger,  ani  forsake  wrath.         Ps.  xxxvii.  8. 

If  his  children  forsake  my  law,  and  walk  not  in  my 
judgments.  Ps.  Ixxxix.  30. 

In  this  King's  Time  the  Greoians/orsooft  their  Obedience 
to  the  Church  of  Home.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  89. 

2t.  To  refuse  (a  request) ;  deny  (a  statement). 

Thou  mayst  nat  forsakyn  that  thou  art  yit  blysseful. 

Ctwmeer,  Boethius,  ii.  prose  3. 

Ihesu,  my  god  &  my  loueli  king ! 
Forsake  thou  not  my  desijr. 
Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  27. 

3.  To  quit  or  leave  entirely;  desert;  abandon; 
depart  or  ■withdraw  from :  as,  friends  and  flat- 
'  terers  forsake  us  in  adversity;  fortune /orsooifc 
him. 
Forsake  the  foolish,  and  live.  Prov.  Ix.  6. 

Another  Weakening  happened  to  the  English  Party ; 
the  Earl  of  St.  Paul  forsakes  them,  and  is  reconciled  to 
the  K.  of  France.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  186. 

The  immortal  mind  that  hath/orsooft 
Her  mansion  in  tliis  fleshly  nook. 

Milton,  II  Penseroso,  1.  91. 

=Syil.  3.  Forsake,  Desert,  Abandon,  Relinquish,  Qfait. 
These  all  express  the  idea  of  giving  up  or  leaving.  The  first 
three  are  strong  expressions,  ordinarily  conveying  the  idea 
of  loss  to  that  which  is  left ;  the  fourth,  on  the  other  hand, 
suggests  loss  to  him  who  relinquishes.  Forsake  is  chiefly 
applied  to  leaving  that  by  which  natural  affection  or  a 
sense  of  duty  should  or  might  have  led  us  to  remain :  as, 
to  forsake  one's  home,  friends,  country,,  or  cause  ;  a  bird 
forsakes  its  nest.  In  the  passive  it  often  means  left  des- 
olate, forlorn.  Forsake  may  be  used  in  a  good  sense : 
as,  the  color  forsook  her  cheeks  ;  even  hope  forsook  lum. 
Desert  may  be  synonymous  with  forsake,  but  in  the  active 
voice  it  usually  implies  a  greater  degree  of  culpability,  and 
often  the  infringement  of  a  legal  obligation :  as,  to  desert 
one's  family,  regiment,  ship,  colors,  post.  Such  was  the 
original  use  of  the  word.  Abandon  most  folly  expresses 
complete  and  final  severance  of  connection :  as,  to  abandon 
a  ship  or  a  hopeless  undertaking ;  to  abamdon  hope  or  prop- 
erty. Sometimes,  but  not  so  often  as  desert  or  forsake,  it 
Implies  the  dropping  of  all  care  or  concern  for  an  object : 
as,  to  abandon  one's  offspring.  Relinquish  is  not  used  with 
a  personal  object :  as,  to  relinquish  a  claim,  land,  eiiort. 
(See  lists  under  relinquish  and  abandon.)  To  quit  is  to 
leave  finally  or  hastily,  or  both. 

When  my  father  and  my  mother  forsake  me,  then  the 
lord  will  take  me  up.  Ps.  xxvii.  10. 
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Although  I  may  be  deserted  by  all  men,  Integrity  and 
firmness  shall  neyev  forsake  me. 

Washington,  in  Bancroft's  Hist.  Const.,  II.  360. 
Abandon  all  remorse ; 
On  horror's  liead  horrors  accumulate. 

Shak.,  OtheUo,  iii.  3. 
Every  point  which  a  monarch  loses  or  relinquishes  but 
renders  him  the  weaker  to  maintain  the  rest. 

Dryden,  Post,  to  Hist,  of  League. 
,    .  All  but  mariners 

Plung  d  m  the  foaming  brine  and  quit  the  vessel. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  i.  2. 
forsaken  (f6r-sa'kn),  p.  a.     Deserted;  left; 
abandoned;  forlorn. 

'j**?,,^'^^  *^  *  ""^'^  °'^^'  looking  out  on  the  mainland 
ana  the  sea,  with  the  neighbouring  island  crowned  by  a 
forsaken  monastery.  K  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  235. 

forsaker  (f Or-sa'k6r),  n.    One  who  forsakes  or 
deserts. 
forsaking  (f$r-sa'king),  ».     [Verbal  n.  ot  for- 
sake, 1).]     Abandonment. 

Until  .  .  .  the  Lord  have  removed  men  far  away,  and 
there  be  a  great /orsaftin^  in  the  midst  of  the  land. 

Isa.  vi.  12. 
forsayt  (f$r-sa'),  v.  t.    [Not  found  in  ME. ;  cf . 
AS.  forsecaan,  accuse  (=  G.  versagen,  deny,  re- 
nounce), <  for-  +  seegan,  say :  see  for-^  and 
say^v.    Gt.  forsake.']    To  forbid;  renounce. 
Sike  worldly  sovenance  he  laaaX,  forsay. 

Spenser,  Shop.  Cal.,  May. 

forsee  (f6r-se'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  forsaw,  pp.  forseen, 
pm.forseeing.  [<  ME. forseen, forsen,  <  AS.for- 
se6n  (=  OS.  forsehan  =  OHGr.  farsehan,  MHG. 
verselien),  look  down  upon,  despise,  neglect,  < 
for-  +  sedn,  see:  see/or-i  and  seel.]'  i.  To 
overlook;  neglect;  despise. — 2.  To  see;  per- 
ceive.   [Obsolete  or  provincial  in  both  senses.] 

forsert,  n.    Same  ae  forcer^. 

forsetf,  n.    Same  asforeet. 

forshamet,  V.     [Improp. /oresfeame;  <ME./oj-- 

shamen,  <  AS.  forsceamian,  be  ashamed,  <  for- 

+  sceamian,  shame :  see/or-i  and  shame,  v.]    I. 

intrans.  To  be  ashamed. 

II.  trans.  To  shame ;  bring  reproach  on. 

The  deofell  weunde  awegg  anan, 
Forrshamedd  off  himm  sellf  enn. 

Ormulum,  1. 12628. 

forshapet  (f6r-shap'),  v.  t.  .[<  ME.  forshapen, 
forschapen,  transform,  <  AS.  forscapan  (pret. 
forscop,  pp.  *forscapen,  forseepen),  transform 
(=  MHG.  G.  verschaffen  =  Sw.  forskapa),  <for- 
+  scapan,  shape,  form:  see  /or-i  and  shape.'] 
To  change  the  shape  of;  transform. 

The  swalwe  Proigne  .  .  .  gan  make  hire  waymentynge 
Whi  she/!»-sAapem  was.  Chaucer,  Troilus,  ii.  66. 

Unkindelich  he  was  transformd, 
That  he,  which  erst  a  man  was  formed, 
Into  a  woman  was/orsAope. 

eower,  Conf.  Amant.,  I.  292. 

forshrinkt,  «.  »■  [ME.  forshrinken  (in  pp.  for- 
shronke),  <  AS.  forscriMcan  (pret.  forscrane,  pi. 
forscruncon,  -pp.  forseruncen),  shrink  up,  wither, 
<for-  +  serincan,  shrink:  see/or-i  ands/irfefc.] 
To  shrink  up ;  -wither. 
Forshronke  with  heat.  Flower  and  Leaf,  I.  358. 

forsingt,  v.  t.     [ME.  forsmgen;  <  for-^  +  sing.] 
To  exhaust  (one's  self)  with  singing. 
Chalaundres  [larks]  fele  sawe  I  there. 
That  wery  nygh  forsongen  were. 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  1.  664. 

Forskalia  (f  §r  -  ska'  Ii  -  a),  11.  [NL.,  named  for 
Peter  Forskdl  (died  1763),  a  companion  of  Nie- 
buhr  in  his  Arabian  journey.]  A  genus  of 
physophorous  siphonophorous  hydrozoans,  of 
the  family  Agalmidce.  F.  eontorta  is  an  exam- 
ple.    Kolliker,  1853. 

Forskaliidse (f6r-ska-li'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL., <  For- 
skalia +  -idw.]  A  family  typified  by  the  ge- 
nus Forskalia :  same  as  Stephanomiidce.  Also 
written  Forskaliadce. 

forslackt  (f^r-slak'),  iJ-  *•  [-^so  improp.  fore- 
slack;  <  /or-l  +  slack^.]  To  neglect  by  idle- 
ness; relax;  render  slack;  delay. 

But  they  were  virgins  all,  and  love  eschewed  . 
That  might  forslack  the  charge  to  them  foreshewed. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VII.  vii.  45. 

The  official  thinking  to  foreslacke  no  time,  taking  coun- 

sell  with  his  fellowes,  laide  hands  vppon  this  Peter,  and 

brought  him  before  the  inquisitor.   Foxe,  Martyrs,  p.  829. 

It  is  a  great  pittie  that  so  good  an  opportunity  was 

omitted,  and  so  happie  an  occasion/ore-siac*ed. 

Todd,  Works,  VIII.  305. 

forsle-Wtht,  «•  *•    Same  a.8  forslowtK. 
forslipt  (f6r-slip').  «>•  *•    L<for-^  +  s^»P-]   To  let 
slip ;  suffer  to  escape.    JDavies. 

Hee  .  .  .  shifted  off  and  dallied  with  them  still,  untill 
thev  hid  forslipt  the  opportunitie  of  pursuing  him. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Camden  s  Britain,  u.  127. 

forslowt  (fOr-slo'),  v.  [Also  improp.  foreslow; 
<  ME.  forslowen,  forslewen,  neglect,  <  AS.  for- 
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sldwian,  be  slow  or  unwilling,  <  for-  +  sldwian, 
be  slow,  <  slaw,  slow:  see  slow,  v.]    I.  trans. 

1.  To  delay;  hinder;  impede;  obstruct. 
Then  ryse,  ye  blessed  Flocks,  and  home  apace. 
Least  night  with  stealing  steppes  doe  yon  forsloe. 

Spenser,  Shep.  CaL,  June. 

The  wond'ring  Nereids,  though  they  rais'd  no  storm, 
Foreslow'd  her  passage,  to  behold  her  form. 

Dryden,  Epistles,  vL  15. 

3.  To  be  dilatory  about ;  put  off ;  postpone ; 
neglect;  omit. 

Let  hyrforslow  no  occasion  that  may  bring  the  childe  to 
quyetnesse  and  cleanlynesse. 

Lyly,  Euphues,  Anat.  of  Wit,  p.  131. 
If  you  can  think  upon  any  present  means  for  his  deliv- 
ery, do  notforeslow  it. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  v.  6. 

II.  intrans.  To  be  slow  or  dilatory ;  loiter. 
Fore-slow  no  longer,  make  we  hence  amain. 

Shak.,  3  Hen.  VL,  ii.  3. 

forslowtht,  V.  t.  [Mod.  E.  as  if  *forsloth;  ME. 
forslowthen,forslouthen,  also,  with  umlaut,/or- 
slewthen,  neglect;  <.for-  +  slowth,  slouth,  sleuth, 
<  AS.  sllewth,  sloth :  see  sloth,  and  cf .  forslow.'] 
To  lose  by  sloth  or  negligence. 

I  see  that  thou  wilt  her  abyde, 
And  thy>aforslouthe  wilfully  thy  tyde. 

Chaucer,  Nun's  Priest's  Tale,  1.  276. 
Bothe  bred  and  ale,  butter,  melke,  and  chese 
Forsleuthed  in  my  seruyse  til  it  mygte  serue  noman. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  v.  445. 

forslugt, «.  *.     [ME.forsluggen;  <  for- +  slug: 

see  slug.]    To  lose  or  destroy  by  sluggishness. 

It  [this  foule  synne  accidie]  forslowthitli  and  forslug- 

gith  and  destroyeth  aUe  goodes  temporels  by  rechelesnes. 

Chaucer,  Parson's  Tale. 

forsomucht,  con/.  Forasmuch;  inasmuch;  be- 
cause. 

He  was  compelled  agalne  to  stay  till  he  had  a  full  North- 
erly winde,  forsoTnuch  as  the  coast  bowed  thence  directly 
towards  the  South.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  5. 

forsongent.    Past  participle  otforsing. 
forsook  (f6r-suk').  Preterit  and  occasional  past 
participle  ot  forsake. 

forsooth  (f Or-soth' ),  adv.  [<  ME.  forsoothe,  for- 
sothe,for  sothe,  i.  e.,  for  truth,  in  truth :  see /or 
and  sooth,  n.]  Li  truth;  in  fact;  certainly; 
very  well :  now  commonly  used  ironically. 

It  ghe  louyden  me,  forsoothe,  ghe  schulden  haue  ioie, 
for  I  go  to  the  f adir,  for  the  fadir  is  grettere  than  I. 

WyclvT,  John  xiv.  28  (Oxf.). 
ffor  sothe,  Thomas,  yone  es  myn  awenn  [own]. 
And  the  kynges  of  this  countree. 

Thomas  of  Srsseldoune  (Child's  Ballads,  I.  105). 
This  degree  of  anger  passes,  forsooth,  for  a  delicacy  of 
judgment.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  438. 

[Being  formerly  common  as  an  affected  garnish  of  polite 
conversation,  forsooth  came  to  be  regarded  as  noting  a 
ladies'  man,  and  was  occasionally  used,  allusively,  as  a 
noun  or  a  verb. 

I'll  never  fear  you  for  being  too  witty. 
You  sip  so  like  a  forsooth  of  the  city. 

B.  Jonson,  The  Penates. 
The  captain  of  the  Charles  had  forsoothed  her,  though 
he  knew  her  well  enough,  and  she  him. 

Pepys,  Diary,  Jan.,  1661.] 

forspeak  (f0r-spek'),  v.  t.;  Tpret.  forspoke,  pp. 
forspoken  (forspoke,  obs.),  -ppT.forspeaking.  [< 
'ME.  forspeken,  bewitch,  <  AQ.forspecan,  *for- 
sprecan,  deny  (=  OHG.  firsprechan,  plead  for, 
MHG.  G.  verspreehen,  promise),  <  for-  +  specan, 
sprecan,  speak:  seespeofc.]  If.  To  forbid;  pro- 
hibit. 

Thou  hast  for^oke  my  being  in  these  wars. 

And  say'st,  it  is  not  fit.        Shak.,  A.  and  C,  iii.  7. 

2.  To  bewitch.  [Now  only  prov.  Eng.  and 
Scotch.] 

Forspehyn  or  charmyn,  f ascino.  Prompt.  Parv. ,  p.  173. 
Iforspeake  a  thyng  by  enchauntementes.  Palsgrave. 
A  poison  of  all !    I  think  I  was /ores^ofte,  I. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Revels,  iii.  1. 
I  tak'  ye  a'  to  witness,  gude  people,  that  she  threatens 
me  wi'  mischief,  audforespeaks  me. 

Scott,  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  xxxiv. 

3.  To  injure  by  immoderate  praise ;  affect  with 
the  curse  of  an  evil  tongue,  which  brings  ill  luck 
upon  all  objects  of  its  praise.  [Now  only  prov. 
Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

One  is  said  to  forspeak  another  when  he  so  commends 
him  as  to  have  a  supposed  influence  in  making  him  practi- 
cally belie  the  commendation.  Jamieson. 

forspend  (f6r-spend'),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  for- 
spent, ppr.  forspending.  [Often  written  fore- 
spend;  <  ME.  forspenden,  <  AS.  forspendan, 
spend  utterly,  consume,  <  for-  +  spendan, 
spend:  see/or-1  and  spend.]  To  spend  com- 
pletely; exhaust,  as  by  overexertion. 
Is  not  enough  thy  evill  \iie  forespent? 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  ix.  43. 
Forspent  with  toil,  as  runners  with  a  race, 
I  lay  me  down  a  little  while  to  breathe. 

Shak.,  3  Hen.  VT.,  ii.  3. 
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A  painful  march, 
Through  twenty  hours  of  night  and  day  prolong'd, 
Forpspent  the  British  troops.  Southei/. 

forspoke,  forspoken  (fOr-spok',  -spo'kn).  Pret- 
erit and  past  participle  otforxpcdl,'. 

forstallt,  V.  t.     Same  as  forestaW^ . 

forstert,  "■     An  obsolete  form  ot  forester. 

forsterite  (fors'tOr-it),  «.  [Named  by  Levy 
for  Jacob  l'(jrster  (1739-1806),  a  professor  of 
mineralogy  at  St.  Petersbm'g.]  A  crystallized 
mineral  which  occurs  at  Vesuvius  accompa- 
nied by  pleonaste  and  pyroxene,  it  is  a  silicate 
of  magnesium,  and  belongs  to  the  chrysolite  group.  Bol- 
tonite,  from  Bolton  in  ilassachusetts,  is  a  variety  oc- 
curring in  embedded  masses  or  imperfect  crystals  in  a 
wliitish  crystalline  limestone. 

forstraughtf ,  a.  [ME. j  as  distraught,  q.  v.,  with 
f<yr  instead  of  dis-.']    Distracted.    Chaucer. 

forswallowt,  i^-  *•  [^  ME-  forswolewen,  forswol- 
uiceii,  forswolgen,  forswalgen,  forswelgeii,  <  AS. 
forsioelgan,  forswilgan  (=  D.  vergioelgen  =  MLG. 
vorswelgen  =  OHG.  farswelhan,  MHGr.  versweU 
gen),  swallow  up,  <  for-  +  swelgan,  swallow: 
see/or-1  and  swallow^,  t).]     To  swallow  up. 

forswatt.i'-  «•  [MIE.forswat,  pp.  of  unused  *for- 
sioeten,  <  for-  +  sweten,  sweat:  see  for-'^  and 
sweat,  v."^    Overheated ;  covered  with  sweat. 

Shee  is  my  goddesse  plaine. 
And  I  her  shepherds  swayne, 
Albee  forswonok  and  forswatt  I  am. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  April. 

Miso  and  Mopsa  (like  a  couple  otforeswat  melters)were 
getting  the  pure  silver  of  their  bodies  out  of  the  ure  [ore] 
of  their  garments.  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  ii. 

forswear  (f§r-swar'), ". ;  -piet.  forswore,  -pp.  for- 
sworn, ppr.  forswearing.  [<  WE.  forsweren,  for- 
swerien,  <  AS.forswerian  (piet. forswor,  pp. for- 
sworen),  swear  falsely,  refl.  perjure  oneself  (= 
OS.  forswerian  =  OFries.  forswera,  urswera  = 
D.  verzweren  =  MLG.  vorsweren,  XiGc.  versweren  = 
OHG.  farswerjan,  fersweren,  MHG.  verswern,  G. 
verschworen  =  Icel.  fyrirsverja  =  Sw.  forsvdrja 
=  Dan.  forsvcerge),  <  for-  +  swerian,  swear : 
see  /or-1  and  swear.'i  I.  trans.  1.  To  reject 
or  renounce  upon  oath;  renounce  earnestly, 
determinedly,  or  with  protestations ;  abjure. 

I  .  .  .  Ao  forswear  her, 
As  one  unworthy  all  the  former  favours 
That  I  have  fondly  flatter'd  her  withaL 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iv.  2. 

Like  innocence,  and  as  serenely  bold 
As  truth,  how  loudly  he  forswears  thy  gold. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Juvenal. 

Now,  111  die,  but  you  are  so  scandalous,  I'll/or««)earyour 
society.  Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  ii.  2. 

3.  To  deny  upon  oath  or  with  strong  assevera- 
tion. 

At  a  peer,  or  peeress,  shall  I  fret. 

Who  starves  a  sister,  or  forswears  a  debt  ? 

Pope,  Epil.  to  Satires,  i.  112. 

To  forswear  one's  self,  to  swear  falsely :  perjure  one's 
self. 
Thou  Shalt  not/orswear  thyself.  Mat.  v.  S3. 

=  Syn.   Renounce,  Recant,  Abjure,   etc.     See  renounce. 
For  forsivear  one's  self,  see  perjure. 
II.  intrans.  To  swear  falsely ;  commit  perjury. 

forswearer  (f6r-swar'6r),  n.  [<  ME.forswerere; 
<  forswear  +  -e?-l.]  One  who  forswears;  one 
who  swears  a  false  oath ;  a  perjurer. 

forsweltt,  V.      [ME.  forswelten,  <  AS.forsweltan, 
die,  <for-  +  sweltan,  die:  seesweW.]   I.  intrans. 
To  die. 
II.  trans.  To  cause  to  die ;  slay.    JBalUwell. 

forswingt,  v.  t.  IME.  forswingen,  <for  +  swing- 
en,  swing,  beat:  see  for-^  and  swing,  swinge.'] 
To  beat;  whip. 

When  thow  were  so  ftyrswong. 
Among  the  lues  they  did  the  hong. 

Holy  Rood  (ed.  Morris),  p.  194. 

forswinktCfSr-swingk'),''.  *.  IME.  forswinken 
(pp.  forswunken,  forswonJcen) ;  <for-  +  swinh: 
see  for-'^  and  swinh.]  To  exhaust  by  labor. 
Spenser. 

forswoUent,  <^-  [ME. ;  <  for-  +  swollen,  pp.  of 
swell,  q.  v.]     PufEed  up  with  pride ;  boastful. 

"Ha,  boys,"  quod  the  kynge,  "thow  art  fell  and /or- 
swollen."  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  538. 

forswonkt.    Past  participle  of  forswinJc. 

forswore,  forsworn  (f6r-sw6r',  -sworn')-  Pret- 
erit and  past  participle  of  forswear. 

forswornness  (f6r-sw6m'nes),  n.  [<  MB.  for- 
sworenesse ;  <  forsworn  +  -ness.]  The  state  of 
being  forsworn. 

forswunkt.    Past  participle  otforswink. 

Forsythia  (f6r-si'thi-a),  re.  [Nil.,  named  after 
WiIliami^or«i/ffe,aBritishbotanist  (1737-1804).] 
1 .  A  genus  of  oleaceous  shrubs,  bearing  numer- 
ous showy  yellow  flowers  in  early  spring,  before 
the  leaves.    The  two  species,  F.  viridissiina  and  F.  sus- 
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pensa,  natives  of  China  and  Japan,  are  now  very  frequent 
in  cultivation. 

2.  [I.  c]  A  plant  of  this  genus. 
fort  (fort),  a.  and  n.  [I.  a.  <  ME.  *fort,  <  OF. fort, 
F.  fort  =  Pr.  fort  =  Sp.fuerte  =  Pg.  It.  forte,  < 
L.  fortis.  Oh.  forctis,forctus,BtTong,  powerful; 
whence  perhaps  hortari,  encourage,  exhort: 
see  hortation,  exhort,  etc.  n.  ji.  Not  in  ME. ; 
=  D.  G.  Dan.  Sw.  fort,  <  P.  fort,  OF.  fort  = 
Pr.  fort  =  Sp.  fiierte  =  Pg.  It.  forte,  <  ML.  for- 
tis, a  fort,  fortified  structure,  stronghold ;  prop, 
adj.,  strong  (sc.  domus,  locus,  etc.):  see  I.,  and 
cf .  fortalice,  fortress,  fm-ce\  etc.  Hence  (from 
L.  fortis)  force'^,  afforce,  enforce,  etc.]    I.+  a. 

1.  Strong. 

0  goodly  man  at  arms. 
In  fight  a  Paris,  why  should  fame  make  thee  fort  'gainst 

om-  arms, 
Being  sucli  a  fugitive?  Chapman,  Iliad,  xvii.  112. 

2.  Tipsy.    Salliwell. 

But  if  he  come  home  fort  to  bed, 
I  will  not  strive  to  turn  his  head'. 

Roxburgh  Ballads,  II.  422. 

II.  n.  1.  A  strong  place  of  defense ;  a  forti- 
fied building  or  inclosure ;  especially,  an  arm- 
ed place  for  a  garrison,  provided  with  defensive 
works,  for  the  protection  of  a  town,  harbor, 
frontier,  or  other  point  against  the  approach  or 
passage'of  hostile  forces. 

Picardy 
Hath  slain  their  governors,  sm-pris'd  our /oris. 
And  sent  the  ragged  soldiers  wounded  home. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  iv.  1. 
Thy  words  to  my  remembrance  bring 
How  Succoth  and  the  fort  of  Penuel 
Their  great  deliverer  contemn'd. 

Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  278. 

2.  A  trading-post  among  the  North  American 
Indians,  whether  fortified  or  not.  Such  posts  were 
originally  armed  forts,  and  the  name  continued  to  be  used 
after  defenses  became  unnecessary,  and  they  were  accord- 
ingly built  without  them.    [U.  S.] 

3.  Same  as  forte^,  1 Bastloned  fort.    See  bas- 

tioiied.  =  Sjn.  1.  See  fortijication. 

fort  (fort), «.  «.    l<fort,n.]    1 .  To  occupy  a  fort. 
[U.  S.]  — To  fort  in,  to  intrench  one's  self  in  a  fort. 
[U.  S.3 
A  few  inhabitants /orted  in  on  the  Potomac. 

Marshall,  Washington. 

fort.    An  abbreviation  ot  fortification. 

fort-adjutant  (f6rt'aj"6-tant),  ».  In  the  Brit- 
ish army,  an  officer  in  a  garrison  doing  duties 
analogous  to  those  of  the  adjutant  of  a  regiment : 
equivalent  to  post-adjutant  in  the  United  States 
army. 

fortalice  (f or'ta-lis), ».  [Formerly  aiBofortelace, 
fortilage;  <  OF'.fortelesse,  fortelesce  =  Pr.  forta- 
lessa,  fortaleza  =  Sp.  Pg.  fortaleza  =  It.  forta- 
lizio,  fortilizio,  <  ML.  fortalitia,  fortalitium,  a 
small  fort,  <  L.  fortis,  strong,  ML.  fortis,  a 
fort:  see  fort.  Ct.  fortress,  a.  doublet  ot  forta- 
lice.] A  small  fort,  or  a  small  outwork  of  a 
fortification. 

Away  on  the  eastern  horizon  are  frequent  mounds,  the 
remains  of  torcaev  foi-talices ;  and  just  visible  are  the  tow- 
erg  and  cupolas  of  the  ruined  capital  of  these  plains. 

O'Donmian,  Merv,  xvii. 
There  is  no  church  more  interesting  than  tlie  old  forta- 
Zice-like  church  of  Maguelone,  which  ....  looks  more  like 
a  baronial  castle  than  a  peaceful  church. 

J.  Fergusson,  Hist.  Arch.,  I.  460. 

fortattert,  v.  t.  [ME.  fortateren;  <fm--'^  +  tat- 
ter.]   To  tear  to  tatters ;  tatter. 

I  am  leverd  a  lap  is  lyke  to  no  lede, 
Fortatered  and  torne. 

Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  239. 

fortaxf,  V.  t.  [ME.fortaxen;  <.for-^  +  tax.]  To 
tax  heavily ;  burden. 

We  are  fortaxed  and  ramyd 
We  are  made  hand  tamyd. 
Withe  these  gentlery  men, 

Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  96. 

fortel  (fort),  re.  [<  F.  fort,  strong  part,  hold, 
strength,  skill,  forte,  <fort,  a.,  strong :  see  fort.] 

1.  The  strong  part  of  a  sword-blade  or  rapier, 
as  opposed  to  the  foible.    Also  spelled /ort 

All  thrusts  are  made  either  inside  or  outside,  over  or  un- 
der, the  arm ;  and  are  parried  with  the  fort  of  the  sword, 
Rolando,  Modem  Art  of  Fencing  (ed.  Forsyth),  p.  5. 

2.  That  in  which  one  excels ;  a  peculiar  talent 
or  faculty;  a  strong  point  or  side;  chief  excel- 
lence. 

It  was  in  description  and  meditation  that  Byron  excelled. 
"Description,"  as  he  said  in  Don  Juan,  "was  his  forte." 
Macaulay,  Moore's  Life  of  Byron. 

forte^  (for'te),  a.  and  n.  [It.,  strong,  loud,  <  L. 
fortis,  strong:  see  fort.]  I.  a.  In  music,  loud; 
with  force :  opposed  to  piano :  used  also  as  if 
an  adverb.  Abbreviated  /.—  Forte  posslbile,  as 
loud  as  possible. 

II.  n.  1 .  In  music,  a  passage  that  is  loud  and 
forcible  or  is  intended  to  be  so. —  2.  In  harmo- 
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nium-making,  a  slide  or  cover  in  the  chest  con- 
taining one  or  more  sets  of  reeds,  so  aiTanged 
as  to  be  opened  by  a  stop-knob  or  a  knee-lever 
and  thus  to  produce  a  forte  eflEeet.    Frequently 
separate  fortes  are  introduced  for  the  treble 
and  the  bass  ends  of  the  keyboard, 
fortedt,  a.     [<  fort  + -ed^.]    Fortified;  strong. 
It  deserves  with  characters  of  brass 
Aforted  residence,  'gainst  the  tooth  of  time, 
And  razure  of  oblivion.  Shdk.,  M.  for  M.  v.  1. 

fortelacet,  "■    An  obsolete  form  ot  fortalice. 

forte-piano  (for'te-pe-a'no),  a.  and  re.  [It.]  I, 
a.  In  music,  characterized  by  sudden  but  tran- 
sient emphasis;  loud,  then  immediately  soft; 
sforzato.    Abbreviated/p. 

II.  n.  The  original  name  of  the  pianoforte 
(which  see). 

Fortepiano  —  afterward  changed  to  pianoforte— was 
the  natural  Italian  name  for  the  new  instrument  which 
could  give  both  loud  and  soft  sounds,  instead  of  loud 
only,  as  was  the  case  with  the  harpsichord. 

Grove,  Diet.  Music,  I.  566. 
forthi  (forth),  adv.  and  prep.  [Early  mod.  B. 
also  foorth;  <  ME.  forth,  <  AS.  forth  (=  OS.  forth 
=  OFries.  forth,  ford  =  D.  voort  =  OHG.  *ford 
(not  found),  MEG.  vort,  G.  fort,  >  Sw./ori  (in 
oomp.)  =  Dan. /ori),  forth,  forward,  onward, 
hence,  thence,  <  fore,  for,  fore,  with  term,  -th, 
appar.  demonstrative.  Hence  afford.  Ot.  fur- 
ther, furthest.]  I.  adv.  1.  Forward;  onwardor 
outward  into  space ;  out  from  concealment  or 
inaction. 

So  f  er  I  have  gon  more  fortlie  in  the  Contrees,  that  I  have 
founde  that  Sterre  more  bighe. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  181. 
Observe  in  Curtesie  to  take  a  rule  of  decent  kinde. 
Bend  not  thy  body  too  lor  foorth,  nor  backe  thy  leg  behind. 
Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  296. 
Hold/oriA  thy  golden  sceptre,  and  afford 
The  gentle  audience  of  a  gracious  Lord. 

Quarles,  Emblems,  iv.  6. 
Ledbury  bells 
Broke  forth  in  concert  flung  adown  the  dells. 

WordswoHh,  Sonnets,  ii.  28. 

As  King  Ferdinand  approached  Cordova,  the  principal 
inhabitants  c&mefoi-th  to  receive  him. 

Irvmg,  Granada,  p.  51. 

2.  Onward  in  time  or  order,  in  progression  or 
series  :  as,  from  that  dmy  forth;  one,  two,  four, 
eight,  and  so  forth  (see  below). 

Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord  from  this  time  forth 
and  for  evermore.  Ps.  cxiiL  2. 

3.  Forward  or  out,  as  by  development  or  un- 
folding ;  into  view  or  consideration :  as,  plants 
put  forth  leaves  and  send/ort7»  shoots  in  spring; 
to. bring /oj-ir*  sound  arguments. 

The  fig  tree  putteth /ortft  her  green  figs.      Cant.  ii.  13. 
Good  Thoughts  hiing  forth  good  Works. 

Howell,  Letters,  ii.  54. 
Of  many  changes,  aptly  joiu'd, 
Is  bodied /ortA  the  second  whole. 

Tennyson,  Love  thou  thy  Land. 

4.  Away,  as  from  a  place  or  country;  out; 
abroad:  now  always  followed  by /row,  but  for- 
merly sometimes  used  absolutely  or  followed  by 
of:  as,  to  go  forth  from  one's  home;  to  send 
a  traitor  forth  from  his  country. 

For  him  he  helpyd,  when  I  vfaa  forth. 

To  Cher  my  wyfe  and  make  her  myrth. 

The  Horn  of  King  Arthur  (Child's  BalladB,  I.  26). 

I  am  Prospero,  and  that  very  duke 

Which  was  thrust /or(A  of  Milan. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  v.  1. 

Sir  John  Wallop  marohing/oj-(A  o/Calais  with  his  Army, 
joined  with  the  Emperor's  Forces,  who  together  went  and 
besieged  Landrecy.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  292. 

They  look  as  if  they  had  newly  come  /ortft  o/Trophonius' 
den.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  236. 

5t.  Thoroughly;  from  beginning  to  end. 
You,  my  noble  and  well-warranted  cousbi, 
Whom  it  concerns  to  hear  this  matter /oriA, 
Do  with  your  injuries  as  seems  you  best. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  v.  1. 

[Forth  was  formerly  used  intensively  to  strengthen  some 
adverbs  and  prepositions,  without  real  addition  ot  mean- 
ing :  as,  far-forth,  beneath-forth,  urithin-forth,  with-forth.] 
— And  so  forth,  and  so  on  or  onwai'd ;  and  others,  in  pro- 
gression or  in  addition;  and  more  besides:  a, summary 
plirase  including  such  unmentioned  terms  or  items  of  a 
series  as  may  be  inferred  from  those  mentioned.  The  ab- 
breviation for  the  Latin  et  cetera,  etc.  or  dc.  (especially 
the  latter),  is  commonly  understood  as  representing  ana 
so  forth,  and  so  read.    See  et  cetera. 

They  to  stond  and  be  in  full  attoryty  and  powre  for  the 
viij.  men,  and  they  to  make  ordynances  and  good  rullys 
to  be  kept,  and  so  forth.  English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  328. 
Far  forth.  See  far-forth.— TrovD.  forth,  forth  from; 
away  from. 

Here's  a  prophet,  that  I  brought  with  me 
From/orfA  the  streets  of  Pomfret.  . 

Shak.,  K.  John,  iv.  2. 

Going  forth.  See  going.— To  break,  bring,  flame,  give, 
go,  hold,  lay,  etc.,  forth.    See  the  verbs. 
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frf^^i}}^^  *??  henceforth  there  be  no  knells  or/ortA- 
fares  mng  for  the  death  of  any  man. 


forth 
Jl.i  prep.  Out  of;  forth  from. 

Each  corns  bnt/orth  his  Tent,  and  at  his  dore 

Findes  his  bread  ready.  Sp.  Hooper,  Injunctions  (1651). 

Sylve^er,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  il.,  The  Lawe.  fortlfathert,  »•      [MB.  forthfader,  fortllfeder  < 

^^■f'>''f¥«^er,<  forth,  toTth,+fwder,ia,thev: 
forefeth  ■^'**^'''  ^"^^  '^^'  /'"■«/«*'»«'••]    ^ 

forthfett,  V    t.     [ME.  forthfetten;  <  forth^  + 
feP-.^    To  fetch  forth. 

Anon  Iiis  sone  -wsiBfortTie/ete 
And  ladde  ther  he  schulde  dee. 

Seven  Sages  (ed.  Wright),  I.  2440. 

forthgangt,  i.    lUE.  forthgang,  forthgong,  <  AS. 

Jorthgang  (=  OFries.  forthgong  =  D.  voortgang 

=J^-  fortgang  =  ODan.  fortgang  =  Sw.fort- 

gmg),a,  going  forth,  <  forthgan,  forthgangm, 

fortj,  ».    A  common  Middle  English  form  of  fo^^i^er^.-^-^.  ABSIW  + 

.]     To  glide  on;  pass  hy. 

Forthglod  this  other  dais  nigt. 

Oenesis  and  JBxodm  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 113. 


If  thou  lov'st  me  then, 
Steal  forth  thy  father's  house  to-morrow  night. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  i.  1. 
To  this  I  subscribe ; 
And,  forth  a  world  of  more  partioulai's. 
Instance  in  only  one.     B.  Jonson,  Sejanus,  iii.  1. 

forthif,  V.  t.  [<  ME.  forthen,  <  AS.  fortUan, 
forward,  advance,  promote,  <  forth,  forth,  for- 
ward: see/orifti,  o(Jii.  Ct.  farther,  now  further, 
v.,  and  afford,  orig.  aforth.']  To  forward;  fur- 
ther; accomplish. 

Of  more  make  ge  auaunt  than  ge  mow  forthen, 

Alexander  and  Dinditnug,  1.  670. 


ford. 

forthbeart,  v.  t.     [MIE,.  forthheren,  <  AS.forth- 
ieran,  <.  forth,  forth,  +  heron,  bear:  see/orJTjl 


andfteori.]  To  bear  or  carry  forth.  St.Edmmd,  f„rti,„„x«-w..,  -»-»-«"  ^xo™«  ^^.  j.  j.. ».;,  1. 113. 
J  83  ■'  "'""'"'  lOrtllgot(forth-go'),  i;.  J.     [ME.forthgon,forth- 

forthbringt,  V.  t.      [mi.  forthbringen,  <  AS.    Znaif^'oYvtT'PJZy''T'' ^=,^^-^'^n' 
forthbringan,  <  /or*,  forth,  +  bringm,  bring:    ^^"S  =  OPnes./oj-doo  =  D  worigraom  =  G. 


forthbringan,  <  /ori^,  forth,  +  bringan,  bring: 
see  forth^  and  Orirop'.]  To  bring  forth ;  bring 
out;  produce. 

I  seig  a  Gierke  a  boke  forthe  brvnge. 

Marly  Eng.  Poems,  p.  124. 
Out  of  the  erth  herbys  shal  spryng, 
Trees  to  florish  and  frute/MrtAiwj/n^. 

Towtieley  Mysteries,  p.  2. 

forthclepet,  i>.  t.   [ME.  forthclepien,  <  AS.  forth- 
cUpian,  <.forth,toith,+  cUpian,oa,']l:  see 
and  cl^e.]    To  call  forth. 

As  an  egle  fortheelepynge  his  bryddis  to  flee,  ...  he 
sprade  out  his  weengis.         Wyelif,  Dent,  xxxii.  11  (Oxf.). 

forthcomet  (forth'kum),  ».  [ME.  forthcome,  < 
AS.  forthcyme,  a  coming  forth,  <  forth,  forth, 
+  oyme,  a  coming:  see/or*^i  and  come,  «.]  A 
coming  forth. 

Fained  is  Egypt  m  forthcome  of  tham. 

Ps.  civ.  38  (Old  Psalter). 

forthcoming  (forth'kum-ing),  n.  [<  forth^  + 
coming,  m.]     1.  A  coming  forth. 

Would  this  pacifier  aduise  the  ordinarie  thus,  or  elles 
to  keepehym  in  pryson  where  he  should  doe  no  hurte,  and 
lette  the  waHes  and  the  lokkes  be  liys  suertyes  for  his 
farthecoming.  Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  888. 

2.  In  Soots  law,  the  action  by  which  an  arrest- 
ment is  made  effectual,  in  this  action  the  aiTestee 
and  common  debtor  are  called  before  the  judge  to  hear 
judgment  given ;  the  debt  is  ordered  to  be  paid,  or  the  ef- 
fects are  ordered  to  be  delivered  up  to  tiie  arresting  cred- 
itor, or  the  matter  is  otherwise  disposed  of. 
forthcoming  (forth'kum-ing),  a.  [<  forth^  + 
coming,  ppr.]  About  to  come  forth  or  out; 
about  to  appear;  in  such  a  position  or  condi- 


gangan  =  OPries.  fordga  =  D.  voortgaan  =  G. 
fortgehen  =  Sw.  fortgd),  go  forth,  proceed,  < 
forth  +  gdn,  gangan,  go :  see  forth^  and  go, 
gang.']     To  go  forth;  proceed. 
forthgoing  (f orth'go-ing),  n.    [<  ME.forthgoing, 
verbal  n.  of  forthgo.]    A  going  forth  or  utter- 
ance ;  a  proceeding  from  or  out.     Chalmers. 
forthgoing  (forth'go-ing),  a.     Going  out  or 
forth;  departing. 
iorthi  forthinkt,  «•   IMsoforethink;  <  WE.forthvriken, 
■'  forthynken,  forthanken,  forthenchen,  tr.    dis- 

please, cause  to  regret,  refl.  regret,  repent  (= 
MHG.  verdunken,  displease,  =  Icel.  forihykkja), 
<  for-,  mis-,  +  thinJcen,  thynken,  <  AS.  thyncam, 
seem:  see  for-^ and.  thimk^,  methinks.]  1.  trans. 
1.  To  cause  to  regret  or  repent;  vex;  reflex- 
ively,  to  regret;  repent. 


tion,  as  a  person  or  a  thing,  that  his  or  its  fn,.fy„>qt+ 
nreaenee  whpn  Tififidfid  oan  he  pnimtfifl  on.  lOTinirSDT, 


A  thynge  that  myghte  the/orSM«Z:e. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  ii.  1414. 

We  say  in  English, "  It  forethinketh  me,  or  I  forethink  "; 

and  "  Irepent,  or  it  repentethme  ";  and  "I  am  sorry  that 

I  did  it." 

Tyndale,  Ans.  to  Sir  T.  More,  etc.  (Parker  Soc,  1850),  p.  23. 

2.  To  regret:  with  object  noun  or  clause. 

Full  aoTe  for-tkynkyjig  was  he 

That  euere  he  made  mankynde. 

York  Plays,  p.  54. 
That  all  this  land  unto  his  foe  shall  fall,  .  .  . 
That  now  the  same  he  greatly  doth  forthinke. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  iv.  32. 
II.  intrans.  To  repent. 

If  jelousie  the  soothe  knewe 

Thou  Shalt /ortAin&e,  and  sore  rewe. 

Rom.  of  the  Rose. 
And  he  answeride  and  seide  I  nyle  [will  not],  but  after- 
ward he  for-thoughte  and  went  forth.   Wyelif,  Mat.  xxi.  29. 


He  .  .  .  seggde  thatt  lie  wass /orriArisst 

&  tatt  he  wollde  drinnkenn.      Ormidum,  1.  8635. 


presence  w£en  needed  can  bicounted  on.  X^^^r^J- J^V^rS  L=b';^;  l^^" 

It  was  ordered,  that  he  [Walgrave]  should  be  moved  out     tgrste) :  <  for-^  +  thirst.]     To  be  very  thirsty, 
of  the  lower,  .  .  .  remammg  still  as  a  prisoner,  and  to  be  /  7      ./  j  j  j 

farth-eoming  whensoever  he  should  be  called  for. 

Strype,  Memorials,  Edw.  VI.,  an.  1551. 

n^vna  forth-coming  to  answer  the  call,  to  satisfy  the  forth-iSSUing(f6rth-ish'o-ing),a.  Issuing;  com- 
scrutiny,  and  to  sustain  the  brow-beating  of  Christ's  an-     ing  out ;  coming  forth,  as  from  a  covert, 
gry  and  powerful  enemies.  Pa/ej/,  Evidences,  I.  i.  forthloadt,  «■  t '    [ME.  forthledm;  <  forth^  + 

Forthcoming  bond.    See  iowiji.  lead^.]    To  lead  forth. 

fOrthcomingnesS  (f  orth'kum-ing-nes),  n.  Eead-  Ther  was  many  a  wepyng  heye  [eye] 

iness  to  be  brought  forward  or  produced.  As  the  childe  vi3.s,forthladde. 

The  subject  ot  forthcomingness  belongs  to  the  general  •^«''«"  ^"S''  <^'*-  "^"^ebt),  I.  2442. 

subject  of  procedure.  J.  S.  Mill,  forthlcapt,  "■  *■     [ME.  forthlepen;  <  forth^  + 

forthcutt,  «.  *.     [MS.  forthJcutten  {tr.  Li.  pro-    leap^.]    To  leap  forth  or  out.       ,'„^     „ 

■'     ■    <forth^  +  cuf]    To  cut;  in  the  ex- forthlook+,f.«;    \_}liS.  forthlolcen,  <  AS.  forthlo;^ 


dan,  <  forth,  forth,  +'  loaian,  look:  see  /ori7»i 
and  look.]    To  look  forth;  look  out. 
Laverd,  from  heven  thare  he  wones, 
Forthloked  over  mennes  sones. 

Ps.  xiii.  2  (ME.  version)  [xiv.  2]. 

forthnimt}»-  [ME./or-«femimem;  iforth^  +  nim.] 
I.  tran^.  To  take  away;  destroy. 
IL  intrans.  To  go  away. 
forthpasst,  V.  i.     [ME.  forthpassen;  <  forth^  + 
pass?]    To  pass  on. 
Go  andforthpasse  into  Mesopotany. 

Wyelif,  Gen.  xxviii.  2  (Oxf.). 

forthpushing  (forth 'push "ing),  a.     Pushing 
or  pressing  forward;  aggressive;  impulsive; 
eager. 
Any  amount  ot  forthpushing  zeal. 

,     ,  „.,  „„a  V.     see  furtner.  Congregationalist,  Mav.h  11, 1886^ 

forth-faret,  v.  i.      [ME.  forthfaren;  <  fortK^  +  forthputting  (forth 'piifing),  n.    1.  The  act  of 

/arel.]    To  go  forth ;  depart.     Castle  of  Love,      putting  or  bringing  forth;  output;  production. 

Natheles  Meliors  &  he  made  moche  sorwe  They  [the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul]  ai-e  not  the  forthmms 

For  themperour  vr&s  forth-fare  faire  to  crist.  of  a  system  like  Calvin  s.   Christian  Union,  Dec.  30, 1886. 

William  of  Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 6266.     2.  Forwardness ;  undue  assumption ;  boldness. 

forth-faret,  «.     [ME.,  <  AS.  forthfaru,  <  forth-    [CoUoq.]  ,^    ^^,    .^„.     .  -r.  ^ 

faran,  go  ioTth:  see  forth-fare,  v.]    1.  Depart-  forthputtmg   (forth 'putting),   a.    Forward; 

ore.— 3.  Sa,mea.s passing-bell.  bold;  presumptuous;  meddlesome.     [Colloq.] 


tract,  to  ploW' 

Whether  al  day  shal  ere  the  erere,  that  he  sowe  and 
fOTthkutten  and  purgen  his  erthe? 

Wyelif,  Isa.  xxviii.  24  (Oxf.). 

forthdealt,  »■    An  erroneous  form  of  foredeal. 
As  good  a  forthdeale  and  auantage  towards  thende  of 
the  werke  as  if  a  good  porcion  of  the  same  wer  alredie 
finished. 

J.  Udall,  tr.  of  Apophthegms  of  Erasmus,  p.  41,  note. 

forthdrawt,  i>.  t.    [MB.  forthdragen  ;  <  fortK^  + 
draw.]    To  draw  or  bring  forth. 

The  flscher  than  the  child /or(A(2)'o«j' 
With  salt  and  with  the  crismeoloth. 

Gregorlegende  (ed.  Schulz),  1.  347. 

forthent,  adv.     [MB.,  <  AS.  furthon,  forthun,  < 
forth,  toTth:  seeforth^.]    Also;  even, 
forthert,  adv.,  a.,  and  v.     See  further. 


forthy 

At  this  minute  one  rash  young  rooster  made  a  manful 
attempt  to  crow,  "  Do  tell ! "  said  his  mistress,  who  rose 
in  gi'eat  wrath;  "you  needn't  be  so  forth-putting,  as  I 
knows  on  ! "  S.  0.  Jewett,  Mrs.  Bonny. 

forthret,  ^-     See  further. 

forthrignt  (forth'rit),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME. forthriht 
(not  found  as  adj.),  <  AS.  forthriht  (Somner),  < 
forth,  forth,  +  riht,  adj.,  right:  see  forth^  and 
right,  a.]  I.  a.  Straightforward;  honest;  di- 
rect; immediate:  as,  a,  forthright  man;  a  forth- 
right speech. 

There  is  nothing  so  true,  so  sincere,  so  dowm-ight  and 
forthright,  as  genius. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  359. 

There  is  a  headlong,  forthright  tide,  that  bears  away 
man  with  his  fancies  like  straw,  and  runs  fast  in  time 
and  space.  R.  L.  Stevenson,  Inland  Voyage,  p.  164. 

Il.t  n.  A  straight  or  direct  course. 

Here's  a  maze  trod,  indeed. 
Through /ortA-ri^Afs  and  meanders! 

Shak.,  Tempest,  iii.  3. 

forthright  (forth'rit),  adv.  [ME.  forthriht,  forth- 
.rpites,  <  AB.forthrihte,  straight,  <  forth  +  rihte, 
right,  straight:  see  forth^ani  right,  adv.] 
Straightforward;  in  a  direct  manner;  straight- 
way. 

No  more  he  spake. 
But  thitherward /ortAWffAi  his  ready  way  did  make. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V.  ii.  10. 
It  ran  upon  so  fine  and  delicate  a  ground  as  one  could 
not  easily  judge  whether  the  river  did  more  wash  the 
gravel,  or  the  gravel  did  purify  the  river,  the  river  not 
running  forthright,  but  almost  continually  winding,  as  if 
the  lower  streams  would  return  to  their  spring,  or  that 
the  river  had  a  delight  to  play  with  itself. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  ii. 

Impatient  in  embarrassment 

Se  forthright  passed,  and  lightly  treading  went 

To  that  same  feather'd  lyrist.     Keats,  Endymion,  ii. 

A  man  should  uot  be  able  to  look  other  than  directly 

and  forthright.  Einerson,  Experience. 

forthrightness  (forth 'rit-nes),  n.  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  forthright.     [Recent.] 

Dante's  concise  forthrightness  of  phrase,  which  to  that 
of  most  other  poets  is  as  a  stab  to  a  blow  with  a  cudgel. 
Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  123. 

forthshO'Wt,  V.  t.     [ME.  forthschewen ;  <  forthi- 
+  show.]    To  show  forth ;  make  known. 
Strende  [generation]  and  strende  thi  workes  loof  [praise]  sal. 
And  thi  might /orf&cAewe  withal. 

Ps.  cxliv.  4  (ME.  version)  [cxlv.  4]. 

forth-wardt  (forth'ward),  adv.  [<  ME.  forth- 
ward,  forthwardes,  AS.  forthweard,  forward, 
tending  toward,  continual  (=  OS.  forthwerd, 
-werdes,  -wardes),  <  forth,  forth,  +  -weard,  E. 
-ward.    Ct.  forward'-,  adv.]    Forward. 

Tho  com  ther  a  southerne  wynd,  that  drof  hem  forth- 

ward  faste.  St.  Brandan  (ed.  Wright),  p.  22. 

We  made  a&Heforthward.     Hakluyt's  Voyages,  II.  184. 

forthwaxt,  V.  i.     [ME.  forthwaxen,  <  AS.  forth- 

weaxan,  <  forth,  forth,  +  weaxan,  grow:  see 

/ortfti  and  waa;!.]    To  wax ;  increase. 

Wintres  forthwexon  on  Ysaac. 

Genesis  and  Exodus  (E.  B.  T.  S  ),  1.  1211. 

forthwendf,  v.  i.  [ME.  forthwendm;  <  forth'i- 
+  wend.]    To  wend  forth ;  go  away. 

Hiderwardes  he  heom  senden,  the  biscopes  forthwenden. 

Laya/mon,  I.  433. 

forth'with  (forth-wisn'),  adv.  jXME. forthwith 
(rare),  short  toT  forthwithal,  q.  v.]  1.  At  once; 
without  delay;  directly. 

For  why  the  queen  forthwith  her  leue 
Toke  at  them  all  that  were  present. 

The  Isle  of  Ladies. 
Immediately  there  fell  from  his  eyes  as  it  had  been 
and  he  received  sight /or(Am£A.  Acts  ix.  18. 

Forthwith  the  bruit  and  fame 
Through  all  the  greatest  libyan  towns  is  gone. 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  v.  1. 

2.  In  law,  without  delay;  as  soon  as  the  thing 
required  may  be  done  by  reasonable  exertion 
confined  to  that  object :  in  rules  of  legal  prac- 
tice, sometimes  deemed  equivalent  to  within 
twenty-four  hours. 

forthwithalt,  a*.  [ME.  forthwithall;  <forthl- 
+  withal :  see  forthwith  and  withaU.]  Forth- 
with; immediately. 

Thepreost  .  .  .  let  itt  [the  goat]  eornenn  [run]/ortAm(A- 

all  [printed /oriAmiA  ail] 
TJt  intill  wilde  wesste.  Ormulum,  1. 1336. 

Stand,  &  sytte  not  fwrth-with-alle 
Tylle  he  byde  the  that  rewlys  the  halle. 

'  Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  21. 

forthyif,  adv.  [ME.  for  thy,  for  thi  (=  Dan. 
fordi),  <  AS.  for  thy:  for,  for;  thy,  instr.  of 
thoBt,  th.at:  see  for  anA.  that,  the^.]  Therefore; 
therefor;  on  this  or  that  account;  for  this  rea- 
son. 

Yet  not /or  thy  he  hadde  trew  knowleginge 
Of  his  doughter,  and  gave  hyr  his  blyssyng,         ^ 
His  land,  is  good,  withoute  eny  stryffe. 

Generydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  235. 


forthy 

For-thy  appease  your  griefe  and  heavy  plight, 
And  tell  the  cause  of  your  conceived  payne. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  i.  14. 

forthy^  (f or'thi),  o.  [</or«7ji  + -yl.]  Forward; 
frank.     [E.  dial.] 

Wherever  is  no  awe  or  fear  of  a  king  or  prince,  tliey 
that  are  most  forthy  in  ingyring  and  furtlisetting  them- 
selves, live  without  measure  or  obedience  after  theii'  own 
pleasure.  Pitscottie,  Chron.  of  Scotland,  p.  1. 

fortieth  (f6r'ti-eth),  a.  and  ■n.  [<  ME.  fower- 
tuthe,  fuwertithe,  fourtide,  etc.,  <  AS.  fedwerti- 
gotha  (=  D.  veertigste  =  OHG.  fiorzugosto,  MHGr. 
vierzegeste,  G-.  vierzigste  =  Icel.  fertugandi  = 
Sw.  fyrtionde  =  Dan.  fyrreiyvende),  fortieth,  < 
feiwertig,  E.  forty,  etc.,  +  -tlia,  -th,  term,  of 
ordinals.]  I.  a.  Next  after  the  thirty-ninth: 
an  ordinal  numeral. 

What  doth  it  avail 
To  be  the  fortieth  man  in  an  entail? 

Donne,  Love's  Diet. 

II.  n.  1.  The  quotient  of  imity  divided  l)y 
forty;  one  of  forty  equal  parts  into  which 
something  is  divided. —  2.  In  early  Eng.  law, 
one  fortieth  part  of  the  rents  of  the  year,  or  of 
movables,  or  both,  granted  or  levied  by  way 
of  tax. 

fortiflable  (f 6r'ti-fi-a-bl),  a.  [=  P.  fortifialle  ; 
a,s  fortify  +  -able.']   "Capable  of  being  fortified. 

fortification  (f6r"ti-fi-ka'shqn),  n.  [=  D.  for- 
tifikatie  =  G.  fortification  =  TJan.  Sw.  fortifica- 
tion, <  P.  fortification  =  Sp.  fortificacion  =  Pg. 
fortificagao  =  It.  fortificazione,_  <  LL.  fortifica- 
iio(M-),  a  strengthening,  fortifying,  <.fortificare, 
iortHj:  see  fortify.]  1.  The  act  of  fortifying 
or  strengthening. — 2.  The  art  or  science  of 
strengthening  military  positions  in  such  a  way 
that  they  may  be  defended  by  a  body  of  men 
much  inferior  in  number  to  those  by  whom 
they  are  attacked. 

Fortification  is,  in  short,  the  art  of  enabling  the  weak 
to  resist  the  strong.  E'ncyc.  Brit.,  IX.  421. 

3.  That  which  fortifies,  strengthens,  or  pro- 
tects. 

The  gloves  of  an  Otter  are  the  best /or(i;!ca(w)7i  for  your 
hands  that  can  be  thought  of  against  wet  weather. 

/.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  69. 

Specifically  —  4.  A  military  work,  consisting 
of  a  wall,  ditch,  palisades,  etc.,  constructed  for 
the  purpose  of  strengthening  a  position;  a  for- 
tified place ;  a  fort ;  a  castle.  Fortifications  are 
divided  into  permanent  and  temporary  or  field  fortifica- 
tions. Pei"manent  fortifications  are  works  required  to 
remain  effective  for  any  length  of  time,  for  the  purpose 
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fortify  (for'ti-fi),  ». :  pret.  and  t^v- fortified, 
ppr.  fortifying.  [<  P.  fortifier  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg. 
fortificar  =  It.  fortificare,  <  LL.  forUficare, 
strengthen,  fortify,  <  li.fortis,  strong,  +facere, 
make:  see  fort  ana. -fy.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  make 
strong;  strengthen;  increase  the  force  of  in 
any  way ;  especially,  to  furnish  with  means  of 
resistance. 

And  he  made  to  a-mende  and  fortyfie  the  wallis  of  the 
town  ther  as,  as  thei  were  most  f eble. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  li.  187. 
"With  scriptures  autentike 
My  werke  woU  I  ground,  vnderset,  &fortifie. 

Remedie  of  Love,  1.  130. 
It  will  not  be  amiss  to  fortify  the  argument  with  an 
observation  of  Chrysostora's.    Goldsmith,  The  Bee,  No.  7. 
Fortified  by  the  sip  of  .  .  .  why,  'tis  wine. 

Bravming,  Ring  and  Book,  I.  202. 

Timidity  vfjis  fortified  by  pride,  and  even  the  success  of 

my  pen  discouraged  the  trial  of  my  voice.      Gibbon,  Life. 

2.  Specifically,  to  surround  with  defensive 
works,  with  a  view  to  resist  the  assaults  of  an 
enemy;  strengthen  and  secure  by  walls,  bat- 
teries, or  other  means  of  defense ;  render  de- 
fensible against  attack :  as,  to  fortAfy  a  city, 
town,  or  harbor. 

Go  you  and  enter  Harfleur ;  there  remain, 
kxA.  fortify  it  strongly  'gainst  the  French. 

SAai;.,Hen.  V.,iii.  3. 

Bachu  ...  is  a  walled  towne,  and  strongly /orii^ed. 

Hakluyt'8  Voyages,  I.  422. 

The  accesses  of  the  Hand  were  wondrously  fortify'd 

with  strong  workes  or  moles.  Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  ii. 

To  fortify  Wine^to  add  brandy  to  it. 

II.  intrans.  To  raise  strongholds  or  defensive 
works. 

Master  Samuel  lorden  gathered  together  but  a  few  of 
the  stragglers  about  him  at  Beggersbush,  where  he  forti- 
fied and  lined  in  despight  of  the  enemy. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's^orka,  II.  76. 

I  at  once  put  all  the  troops  at  Savannah  in  motion  for 
Pittsburg  Landing,  knowing  that  the  enemy  was  fortify- 
ing at  Corinth  and  collecting  an  army  there  under  John- 
ston. U.  S.  Grant,  Personal  Memoirs,  I.  331. 

fortilaget,  n.  [Another  form  oifortalice,  q.  v.] 
A  little  fort ;  a  blockhouse ;  a  f ortalioe. 

Nought  feard  theyr  force  that  fortilage  to  win. 

~     wr,  F.  Q.,II.xii.  43. 


Section  of  Fortified  Wall.    (Interior  on  the  left ;  exterior  on  the 
right.) 

of  defending  important  positions,  as  cities,  harbors,  ar- 
senals, etc.  Temporary  or  field  fortifications  are  designed 
to  strengthen  a  post  that  is  to  be  occupied  only  for  a 
limited  period.  The  figure  represents  a  section  of  a  for- 
tified wall,  a,  a,  is  the  abatis ;  b,  b,  the  counterscarp ; 
c,  c,  the  palisade ;  d,  d,  the  scarp ;  /,  /,  the  f  raise ;  f,e,g,g, 
the  parapet ;  h,  the  banqiiette ;  and  i,g,  the  breast-height. 
For  definitions  of  these,  see  the  words. 

That  done,  I  will  be  walking  on  the  works ; 

Repair  there  to  me.  .  .  . 

ThiB  fortification,  gentlemen,  shall  we  see  't? 

Shak.,  Othello,  ili.  2. 
Systems  of  fortification,  special  methods  of  arranging 
and  constructing  the  works  in  and  around  a  fortified  place, 
eo  that  the  different  parts  shall  be  correlative.  These 
methods  have  been  designated  by  engineers,  according 
to  the  plan  of  the  enceinte,  as  (a)  the  circular  or  cur- 
vilinear system,  (&)  the  polygonal  or  caponiere  system, 
(c)  the  tenailled  system,  and  (d)  the  bastioned  system.  To 
these  in  modern  times  may  be  added  the  armored  or  tur- 
reted  system.  JfaAan.=  Syn.  Fortification,  Bulwark, 
Castle,  Citadel,  Fort,  Fortress,  Mamelon,  Rampart,  Eedan, 
Redoubt.  Fortification  is  the  only  one  of  these  words 
that  is  used  for  the  art  or  science,  or  for  all  classes  of  de- 
fensive works ;  the  others  represent  kinds  at  fortification. 
Thus,  fortress  represents  a  large,  and  fort  generally,  but 
not  always,  a  smaller  stronghold,  defensible  on  all  sides, 
as  Fortress  Monroe,  Fort  Sumter.  See  the  definitions  of 
the  words. 

fortification-agate  (f6r"ti-fi-ka'shon-ag''''at),  n. 
A  variety  of  agate  which  when  polished  exhibits 
lines  suggestive  of  the  form  or  of  the  plan  of  a 
fortified  place. 

fortifier  (f6r'ti-fi-er),  n.  1.  One  who  strength- 
ens or  upholds. — 2.  One  who  fortifies,  or  con- 
structs fortifications. 

M.  Giouanni  Marmori,  2.fortifier,  had  deuised  a  certaine 
kinde  of  ioyned  boords,  the  which  being  caried  of  the  soul- 
diei-s,  defended  them  from  the  shot. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  II.  123. 


for-time+,  n.    An  obsolete  form  ot  foretime. 

fortin  (for'tin),  ».  [P.,  dim.  ot  fort,  a  fort.] 
A  little  fort;  a  field-fort;  a  sconce. 

fortinet,  »•    An  obsolete  variant  ot  fortune. 

fortissimo  (f6r-tis'i-mo),  a.  [It.,  superl.  of 
/orie,  loud,  strong:  see  forte"^.]  In  wjtsic,  very 
loud :  noting  a  passage  that  is  intended  to  be 
so  rendered.    Abbreviated  ff. 

fortition  (ffir-tish'on),  n.  [<  'L.for{t-)s,  chance 
{seefort/une),  -f  4iion.]  The  principle  of  trust- 
ing to  chance ;  fortuitous  selection. 

No  mode  of  election  operating  in  the  spirit  oi  fortition 
or  rotation  can  be  generally  good.  Burke. 

fortitude  (f6r'ti-tiid),  n.  [=  P.  fortitude  =  Sp. 
fortitud  =  It.  fortitudo,  <  Jj.  fortitudo,  strength, 
Kfortis,  strong:  see  fort.]  If.  Strength;  force; 
power  to  attack  or  to  resist  attack. 

The  fortitude  of  the  place  is  best  known  to  you. 

SAa*.,Othello,  i.  3. 

He  [Otho]  conquered  him  [the  Saracen]  with  no  less 

fortitude  then  happinesse.  Coryat,  Crudities,  1. 120. 

2.  Mental  power  of  endurance;  patient  cou- 
rage under  aflSiction,  privation,  or  temptation ; 
firmness  in  confronting  danger,  hardship,  or 
suffering. 

Fortitude  is  a  considerate  hassardingvpon  daunger,  and 
a  willing  harte  to  take  paines,  in  behalfe  of  the  right. 

Sir  T.  Wilson,  Art  of  Rhetoric,  p.  35. 
You  bear  calamity  with  &  fortitude 
Would  become  a  man  ;  I,  like  a  weak  girl,  suffer. 

Fletcher  (and  another).  Sea  Voyage,  ii.  1. 
The  imminent  and  constant  risk  of  assassination,  a  risk 
which  has  shaken  very  strong  nerves,  a  risk  which  severely 
tried  even  the  nAsimantine  fortitude  of  Cromwell. 

^Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vii. 

3.  In  astrol.,  any  circumstance  which  strength- 
ens the  effect  of  a  planet,  or  of  the  part  of  for- 
tune ;  a  dignity ;  especially,  an  accidental  dig- 
nity, such  as  being  in  the  ascendant,  in  the 
seventh,  fourth,  eleventh,  second,  fifth,  ninth, 
or  third  house,  being  in  hayz,  having  direct 
motion,  having  swift  motion,  being  free  from 
combustion,  being  in  cazimi,  etc. 

Let  the  twelve  houses  of  the  horoscope 
Be  lodg'd  with  fortitudes  and  fortunates. 
To  make  you  blest  in  your  designs,  Pandolfo. 

T.  Tomkis  (?),  Albumazar. 

=Syn.  2.  Enduran^:e,  etc.  (see  patience),  Te&olution,  reso- 
luteness, nerve. 

fortitudinous  (f6r-ti-tu'di-nus),  a.  [<  li.forU- 
tudo  (fortitudin-),  fortitude,  +  -ous.]  Having 
fortitude ;  capable  of  endurance.     [Rare.] 


tomuiious 

As  brave  and  as/or(i(tidijK)u«amanaBanylntheklne's 
dominions.  Fielding,  Amelia,  v.  e. 

fortlet  (fort 'let),  n.  l<fort  +  -let;  otforcelet 
fortalice,  eta.]    A  little  fort.  ' 

fortnight  (fdrt'nit  or  -nit),  n.     [<  ME.  fourte- 
night,  fourten  night,  <  AS.  fe&wertyne  niht,  i.  e. 
fourteen  nights;  ef.  sennight,  for  seven  night 
a  week.]     The  space  of  fourteen  days;  two 
weeks. 

Here  in  the  temple  of  the  goddeese  Clemeuce     * 
We  have  ben  waytynge  al  tins  fourtenight. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  I.  71. 
From  the  haven  of  Linne  in  Norf  olke  ...  to  Island  it 
is  not  aboue  a  fortnight's  sailing  with  an  ordinarie  winde. 
Hakluyt's  Voyages,  1. 122! 
Nurse.  How  long  is  it  now 

To  Lammas-tide? 
La.  Cap.         A  fortnight,  Siai  odd  days. 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  i.  8. 
fortnightly  (f 6rt'nit-li  or  -nit-li),  a.  [<  fortnight 
+  -ly^.]    Occurring  or  appearing  once  a  fort- 
night :  as,  a  fortnightly  mail. 
fortnightly  (f6rt'mt-li  or  -nit-li),  adv.    [,<for1^ 
night  +  -ly^.]    Once  a  fortnight;  every  fort- 
night ;  at  intervals  of  a  fortnight :  as,  a  paper 
published  fortnightly. 
fortot.     See  for,  prep. 

fortravelt,  «'•  t.    [ME.  fortravaillen;  <  /or-l  + 
travel,  travail.]    To  tire  by  travel. 
Fortrauailled  hy  were  sore,  that  they  moste  slepe  echon. 
Life  of  St.  Kenelm  (Early  Eng.  Poems,  ed.  Furnivall), 

[1.  313. 
fortreadf,  v.  t.  [ME.  fortreden  (pp.  fortroden), 
<  AS.  fortredan  (pret.  fortrced,  pp.  fortreden), 
tread  down,  <  for-  +  tredan,  tread:  see /or-1 
and  tread.]  To  tread  down;  trample  upon; 
crush. 

It  [virtue]  is  cast  undyr  and  fortroden  undyr  the  feet  of 
f elonous  folk.  Chaucer,  Boethius,  iv.  prose  1. 

fortress  (for'tres),  re.  [<  ME.  fortresse,  <  OP. 
forteresce,  P.  forteresse  (=  Pr.  fortaressa),  an- 
other form  of  OP.  fortelesse,  fortelesce  (=  Pr. 
fortalessa),  >  E.  fortalice,  q.  v.]  A  fortified 
town  or  position;  a  fort;  a  castle;  a  stronghold; 
hence,  any  place  of  defense  or  security. 

To  lyve  the  more  in  sikirnesse 
Do  make  anoon  a.  fortresse. 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  I  3942. 
God  is  our  fortress ;  in  whose  conquering  name 
Let  us  resolve  to  scale  their  flinty  bulwarks. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  ii.  1. 
This  arm  —  that  hath  reclaim 'd 
To  your  obedience  Miy  fortresses. 
Twelve  cities,  and  seven  walled  towns  of  strength—  .  .  . 
Lets  fall  his  sword  before  your  highness'  leet. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VL,  iii.  4. 

Maiden  fortress.   See  maiden.  =Syn.  Seefortificatimi. 
fortress  (f 6r '  tres),  V.  t.    [<  fortress,  n.]    To 
furnish  with  a  fortress ;  defend  by  or  as  by  a 
fortress;  guard;  fortify. 

Their  temple  and  cite  Jerusalem  were  builded  pleas- 
antly vpon  that  holy  highe  mount  of  Sion,  y/eUfortreeed 
and  turretted.  Joye,  Expos,  of  Daniel,  xii. 

Honour  and  beauty,  in  the  owner's  arms. 
Are  weakly /ortress'd  from  a  world  of  harms. 

Shak,  Lucrece,  1.  28. 

fortrett  (fdrt'ret),  n.  [Cf .  fortress  anifortUt.] 
A  little  fort;  a  fortlet;  a  sconce. 

fortuitt,  a.  [<  ME.  fortuit,  <  OP.  fortvit,  F.  for- 
tuit,  <  L.  fortv/itus,  casual :  see  fortuitous,]  For- 
tuitous; accidental. 

Thise  ben  thanne  the  causes  of  the  abriggynge  ot  fortuit 
hap,  the  which  abreggynge  oi  fortuit  hap  oomth  of  eauses 
encowntrynge  and  flowynge  togydere  to  hemself,  and  nat 
by  the  entencion  of  the  doere. 

Chaucer,  Boethius,  v.  prose  1. 

fortuitism  (f^r-tu'i-tizm),  re.  The  doctrine  of 
a  fortuity  in  the  action  of  natural  causes,  as 
opposed  to  design.     [Rare.] 

Professor  Mivart's  teleology  now  so  nearly  approaches 
Mr.  Darwin's /ordiiiism  that  the  difference  between  them 
is  reduced  to  a  matter  of  abstract  hypothesis. 

St.  James's  Gazette,  April  14, 1881. 

fortuitist  (f6r-tii'i-tist),  re.  One  who  holds  the 
doctrine  of  fortuitism.     [Rare.] 

There  will  always  be  teleologists,  no  doubt,  and  there 
will  always  hefortuitists,  if  we  may  coin  a  needful  correl- 
ative term.  St.  James's  Gazette,  April  14, 1881. 

fortuitous  (f6r-tii'i-tus),  a.  [=  P.  fortuit  = 
Sp.  Pg.  It.  fo'rtuito,  <  L.  fortuitus,  casual,  acci- 
dental, <  for{t-)s,  chance  (cf.  abl.  forte,  hr 
chance):  see  fortune.]  Accidental;  casual; 
happening  by  chance;  coming  or  occurring 
without  any  cause,  or  without  any  general 
cause;  random. 

How  can  the  Epicurean's  opinion  be  true  that  the  uni- 
verse was  formed  by  a,  fortuitous  concourse  ot  atoms? 

SWyt. 

To  what  a  fortuitous  concurrence  do  we  not  owe  every 

pleasure  and  convenience  of  our  lives !  . 

GOdmith,  Vicar,  lai- 


fortuitous 

Thus  nature  works  as  if  to  mock  at  art, 
And  in  defiance  of  her  rival  powers, 
By  these  fortuitous  and  random  strokes 
Performing  sucli  inimitable  feats 
As  she  with  all  her  rules  can  never  reach. 

Cowper,  Task,  v.  124. 
Fortuitous  cause,  a  contingent  cause  which  acts  with- 
out purpose.  =Syil.  Chance,  Casual,  etc.    See  accidental. 
fortuitously   (fOr-tu'l-tus-li),    adv.     Aooiden- 
tally;  casually;  by  chance. 

The  old  stale  pretence  of  the  Atheists,  that  things  were 
first  made  fortuitously,  and  afterwards  their  usefulness 
was  observed  or  discovered,  can  have  no  place  here. 

Ray,  Works  of  Creation,  ii.  416. 

Nothing  bef als  them  fortuitously  nothing  happens  in 
valnv  or  without  a  meaning.  H.  Blair,  Works,  V.  v. 

fortuitousness  (f$r-tu'i-tus-nes),  n.  The  qual- 
ity or  condition  of  being  fortuitous ;  casual  oc- 
currence or  causation. 

But  what  do  these  Theists  here  else  then  [than],  whilst 
they  deny  the  fortuitous  motion  of  senseless  matter  to  be 
the  first  original  of  all  things,  themselves  in  the  mean- 
time enthrone  fortuitousness  and  contingency  in  the  will 
of  an  omnipotent  being? 

Cvdviorth,  Intellectual  System,  p.  873. 

fortuitjr  (f $r-tii'i-ti),  »•  [<  L.  as  if  *fortmta{t-)s, 
< /oriMJto,  fortuitous,  accidental:  see /ortei- 
tous.']    Accident;  chance;  casualty. 

The  only  question  wliich  the  adversaries  to  Providence 
have  to  answer  is,  how  they  can  be  sure  that  those  de- 
served judgmentes  were  the  effect  of  mere  fortuity,  with- 
out the  least  intervention  on  the  part  of  the  Lord  of  the 
universe  ?  Forbes,  On  Incredulity,  p.  79. 

Mohammed  was  not  alone  in  preferring  despotism  to 
anarchy,  fate  to  fortuity. 

B.  D.  Hitchcock,  Add.  48th  Auniv.  Union  Theol.  Sem. 

Fortuna  (f&r-tu'na),  ».  [L.,  fortune;  personi- 
fied, Fortune.]  l".  In  Eom.  myth.,  the  goddess 
of  fortune.  Bee  fortune,  2. — 2.  The  nineteenth 
planetoid,  discovered  by  Hind,  in  London,  in 
1852. 

fortunablet,  «•  [ME.  fdrtunable,  fortynable;  < 
fortune  +  -able.l    Fortunate. 

There  was  neuer  birde  brede  vnder  the  stone 
M.o\e  fortundble  in  a  felde  than  that  birde  hath  be. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  3. 
The  Lord  lyueth  in  truth,  in  equite,  &  righteousnesse ; 
and  al  people  shall  hee  fortunahle  and  ioyfuU  in  him. 

Bible  of  1661,  Jer.  iv. 

fortunalt,  a-  [ME.,  aXso  fortunel,  <  O'F.fortu- 
nel,  <  fortune,  fortune :  see  fortune.2  Pertain- 
ing to  fortune  or  chance ;  fortuitous. 

The  watres  ymedlyd  wrappith  or  implieth  mimy  fortu- 
nel happes  or  maneres.        Chaucer,  Boethius,  v.  meter  1. 

fortunate  (fdr'tu-nat),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  for- 
tunate, <  F.  foriwnS  '=  Sp.  (obs.)  Pg.  fortunado 
=  lt.  fortunate,  <  li.fortunatus,  prospered,  pros- 
perous, lucky,  pp.  otfortunare,  make  prosper- 
ous or  happy,  ^fortuna,  fortune,  good  fortune : 
aee  fortune.^  t,  a.  1.  Having  good  fortune; 
receiving  good  from  unoertaia  or  unexpected 
sources;  lucky. 

And  the  contrarie  is  joye  and  gret  solas, 
As  whan  a  man  hath  ben  in  poure  estat. 
And  olymbeth  up  and  v/exeth  fortunat. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Nun's  Priest's  Tale,  1.  10. 

If  a  Wife  be  the  best  or  worst  fortune  of  a  man,  cer- 
tainly you  are  one  of  the  fortunatest  men  in  this  Island. 
Howell,  Letters,  I.  vi.  30. 

One  or  two  pieces  so  facile  in  thought  and  fortunate  in 
phrase  as  to  be  carried  lightly  in  the  memory. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  336. 

2.  Bringing  or  presaging  good  fortune ;  result- 
ing favorably,  as  something  uncertain ;  having 
a  happy  issue;  auspicious;  felicitous:  a,s,  a  for- 
tunate speculation ;  a  fortunate  accident. 

This  dream  is  all  amiss  interpreted ; 

It  was  a  vision  fair  and  fortunate. 

Shak.,  J.  C,  ii.  2. 

As  Sylla  was  sacrificing  before  his  tent  in  the  fields  of 
Nola,  a  snake  happened  to  creep  out  of  the  bottom  of  the 
altar;  upon  which  Postumius,  the  haruspex  who  attended 
the  sacrifice,  proclaiming  it  to  be  a  fortunate  omen,  called 
out  upon  him  to  lead  his  army  imniediately  against  the 
enemy.  C.  MidiUeton,  Cicero,  I.  §  1. 

=Syn.  Peliaitous,  Lucky,  etc.  (See  happy.)  Fortunate, 
Successful,  Prosperous,  favored.  Fortunate  implies  the 
attainment  of  success  more  by  the  operation  of  favorable 
circumstances,  or  through  accident,  than  by  direct  effort ; 
successful  denotes  that  effective  effort  has  been  made ; 
prosperous  has  nearly  the  same  meaning  as  successful, 
but  does  not  at  all  emphasize  the  effort  made,  and  applies 
rather  to  a  series  of  things  than  to  a  single  event.  We  say 
'■fortunate  gambler,  a  mccestful  merchant,  a  prosperous 
line  of  business. 

The  administration  of  Oglethorpe  was  marred  by  some 
faults  of  temper  and  of  tact,  but  it  was  on  the  whole  able, 
energetic,  anifortunate.       Leeky,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  iii. 

What  can  they  see  in  the  longest  line  in  Europe  save  that 
it  runs  back  to  a  mcces^ul  soldier?        Scott,  Woodstock. 
Equally  inured 
By  moderation  either  state  to  bear. 
Prosperous  or  adverse.      Milton,  P.  L.,  xi.  364. 

II.t  «.  In  o««ro?.,  a  favorable  planet.  Nares. 
See  extract  vlrAbt  fortitude,  3. 
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fortunatet,  v.  t.  [ME.,  <  li.fortunatus,  pp.  of 
fortunare,m&'ke  prosperous:  seefortmate,  a.] 
10  make  fortunate;  prosper. 

Let  sowe  it  forth,  and  god  it  fortunate  ! 

Palladium,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  7. 
fortunately  (f  6r'4ii-nat-li),  adv.    In  a  fortunate 
manner;  by  good 'fortune ;  luckily;  happily. 

After  this  victorye /ortMMfeiy  obteined,  the  Duke  of 
uedlorde  sailed  by  water  vpto  the  very  towne  of  Harflew. 

Uall,  Hen.  V.,  an.  4. 
The  battle  then  at  Stoke  so  fortunately  struck, 
Upon  King  Henry's  part,  .  .  . 
As  never  till  that  day  he  felt  his  crown  to  cleave 
Unto  his  temples  close. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  xxii.  1503. 
Fair  lovers,  you  axe  fortunately  met. 

Shah.,  M.  N.  D.,  iv.  1. 

fortunateness  (f6r'tu-nat-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  fortunate ;  good  luck. 

The  power  of  his  wit,  the  valiantness  of  his  courage,  the 
fortuTMteness  of  his  successes.    Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  iL 

fortune  (f dr'tiin),  n.  [<  MB.  fortune,  <  OP.  for- 
tune, F.  fortune  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.fortmia,  <  li.for- 
tuna,  chance,  hap,  luck,  fate,  fortune,  good  for- 
tune, prosperity,  etc.,  <for{t-)s,  chance,  prob. 
allied  to  ferre,  bear,  bring,  =  E.  6ea»-i.]  1. 
Chance;  hap;  luck;  fate. 

Alas,  why  playnen  folk  so  in  commune 
Of  purveyiaunce  of  God,  or  ot  fortune! 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  1.  394. 
And  some  tyme  he  wan,  and  many  tymes  he  loste,  as  is 
the  fortune  of  werre.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  184. 

What  should  I  do, 
But  cocker  up  my  genius,  and  live  fi'ee 
To  all  delights  my  fortune  calls  me  to? 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  i.  1. 

3.  Chance  personified;  the  events  or  circum- 
stances of  life  antecedent  to  some  result  attrib- 
uted to  their  working,  more  or  less  conscious- 
ly personified  and  regarded  as  a  divinity  which 
metes  out  happiness  and  unhappiness,  and  dis- 
tributes arbitrarily  or  capriciously  the  lots  of 
life.  When  represented  as  an  actual  goddess  (Latin  For- 
tuna),  the  usual  attribute  of  Fortune  is  a  wheel,  in  token 
of  instability. 

So  confesse  the  to  sum  frere  and  shewe  hym  thi  synnes. 
For  whiles  Fortune  is  thi  frende  freres  wil  the  louye. 
Piers  Plowman  (B),  xi.  64. 
Fortune  was  pleased  to  give  us  a  frown. 

Reading  SIdrmish  (Child's  Ballads,  VII.  244). 

It  is  a  madness  to  make /oriune  the  mistress  of  events. 

Dryden,  Character  of  Polybius. 

Since  fortune  is  not  in  our  power,  let  us  be  as  little  as 

possible  in  hers.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  202. 

3.  That  which  falls  to  one  as  his  portion  in  life 
or  in  any  particular  proceeding;  the  course  of 
events  as  affecting  condition  or  state ;  circum- 
stances; lot:  often  in  the  plural:  as,  good  or 
ha,d  fortune;  to  share  one's  fortunes. 

For  wel  wote  I  that  oure  Lord  geueth  in  thys  worlde 
vnto  eyther  sort  of  folk  either  sort  ot  fortune. 

Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  1167. 
These  must  be  men  of  action,  for  on  those 
The  fortune  of  o\xi  fortwies  must  rely. 

Ford,  Perkin  Warbeck,  ii.  2. 
While  he  whose  lowly /oriune  I  retrace, 
The  youngest  of  three  sons,  was  yet  a  babe. 

Wordsworth. 

Almost  within  a  week  of  the  Archduke  Albert's  success, 
the  fortunes  of  Austria  made  shipwreck  on  the  field  of  Sa- 
dowa.  B.  Dicey,  Victor  Emmanuel,  p.  291. 

4.  Specifically,  good  luck;  prosperity;  success. 

It  rain'd  down /or(««e  showering  on  your  head. 

^  Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  v.  1. 

King  [Henry  1.)  had  the  Fortune  to  be  a  Gainer  by  his 
Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  39. 


5.  Estate;  possessions;  especially,  when  used 
absolutely,  large  estate;  wealth:  as,  he  mar- 
ried a  lady  oi  fortune. 

They  have  two  hundred  and  eighty  boarders,  children 
of  little  fortune,  who  pay  a  very  small  sum  for  their  diet 
and  lodging,  and  have  their  dining  room  by  themselves. 
Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  ii.  231. 

A  Woman  that  is  espous'd  for  a  Fortune  is  yet  a  better 
Bargain  if  she  dies.  Steele,  Conscious  Lovers,  i.  2. 

6.  A  person  of  wealth;  e'speoially,  a  marriage- 
able heir  or  heiress.     [CoUoq.] 

Do  you  see  this  young  Gentleman  ?  he  has  a  Sister,  a  pro- 
digious Fortune—  'Faitli,  you  two  shall  be  acquainted. 

Steele,  Tender  Husband,  i.  1. 

The  lady  and  a  couple  of  sisters  of  hers  were  ...  the 
greatest /ortanes  about  town.  Spectator,  No.  282. 

7.  In  astrol.,  one  of  the  fortunate  planets: 
namely,  Jupiter,  Venus,  the  sun,  the  moon,  and 
Mercury. 

Fortunes.— H  and  ?  ;  and  the  0,  J,  and  S ,  if  aspect- 
ing  them,  and  not  afflicted,  are  considered  fortunate  plan- 
ets. W.  jAlly,  Introd.  to  Astrology,  App.,  p.  341. 
To  tell  one's  fortune,  teU  fortunes,  to  foretell  what 
is  to  happen  to  one,  or  practise  the  prediction  of  future 
events  with  reference  to  persons,  through  some  professed 
faculty  of  penetrating,  or  specific  means  of  calling  up,  the 
secrets  of  the  future.    See  fortune-teller. 
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fortunet  (fdr'tun),  v.  [<  ME.  fortunen,  <  OP. 
fortuner  =  ILfortunare,  <  L.  fortunare,  make 
prosperous:  seefortune,n.,fortunate.2   I.  trans. 

1 .  To  determine  the  fate  or  chance  of ;  fix  or 
control  the  lot  or  fortune  of;  dispose  of. 

But  atte  last,  as  god  wold  fortune  it, 
Ye  all  only,  and  by  your  interprise, 
Owt  of  daunger  ye  causid  me  to  rise. 

Generydes  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1431. 
O  stronge  God,  that  .  .  . 
Hast  in  every  regne  and  every  londe 
Of  armes  al  the  bridel  in  thyn  honde. 
And  henifortunest  as  the  lust  devyse. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  1. 1619. 

Dearlsis,  keep  decorum,  and  fortune  him  accordingly. 

Shak.,  A.  andC,  I.  2. 

2.  To  foretell  the  fortune  or  lot  of;  presage. 

Wel  cowde  he  fortunen  the  ascendent 
Of  his  ymages  for  his  pacient. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  417. 

3.  To  endow  with  wealth  or  fortune. 

A  gentleman  of  handsome  pai'ts, 
And,  tliey  say,  fortun'd. 

Shirley,  Love  in  a  Maze,  i.  1. 
A  man  for  whose  whole  suit  a  Houndsditch  Jew  would 
not  give  Is.  6d.  maybe  able  to  "fortune  his  daughter  with 
a  hundred,  or  maybe  a  brace  of  hundreds." 

Contemporary  Rev.,  LI.  237. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  befall;  fallout;  happen; 
chance ;  come  to  pass  casually. 

Suche  merveyles/or(unede  than. 

Chaucer,  Death  of  Blanche,  1.  288. 

We  fortuned  to  lye  in  a  better  place  and  more  out  of  the 

dynt  of  the  rage  of  the  sayd  tempest,  or  ellys  we  hadde  ben 

in  lyke  case  or  worse.     Sir  R.  Quylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  76. 

It  fortuned  out  of  the  thickest  wood 

A  ramping  Lyon  rushed  suddeinly, 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  iii.  6. 

2.  To  come  by  chance. 

They  fortuned  to  a  countre  of  a  tyraunt  kene. 
Called  wales.  Joseph  of  AH7nathie(^.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  41. 

fortune-book  (f6r'tun-buk),  n.  A  book  to  be 
consulted  for  the  revelation  of  future  events 
or  in  telling  fortunes. 
fortuned  (f6r'tund),  a.  [<  fortune  +  -ed^.'] 
Supplied  by  fortune;  provided:  used  in  com- 
position. 

Not  the  imperious  show 
Of  the  tall-fortun'd  Csesar  ever  shall 
Be  brooch'd  with  me.       Shak.,  A.  and  C,  iv.  13. 

fortune-hunter  (f6r'tun-hun''''t6r),  n.  A  man 
or  woman  who  seeks  to  marry  for  wealth  or 
fortune. 

Widows  are  indeed  the  great  game  of  your  fortune-hunt- 
ers. Addison,  The  Fortune-Hunter. 

fortune-hunting  (f6r'ti5n-hun''ting),  n.     The 

seeking  of  a  fortune  by  marriage, 
fortunelt,  a.    Seefortunal. 
fortuneless  (for'tun-les),  a.  [<. fortune  +  -less.'] 
If.  Luckless;  unfortunate. 

For  to  wexe  olde  at  home  in  idlenesse 
Is  disadventrous,  and  quite  fortunelesse. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hub.  Tale,  1. 100. 

3.  Destitute  of  a  fortune  or  portion. 

No  wonder  ...  if,  courted  by  the  son  of  a  proud  and 
powerful  baron,  she  can  no  longer  spare  a  word  or  look  to 
the  T^ooT  fortuneless  page.  Scott,  Abbot,  xxiv. 

fortune-tell  (f6r'tun-tel),  v.  t.    To  tell  the  for- 
tune of;   play  the  fortune-teller  to.     [Used 
punningly  in  the  place  cited.] 
I'll  conjure  you,  I'll  fortune-tell  you. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iv.  2. 

fortune-teller  (f6r'tun-tel''''er),  n.  One  who 
tells  or  reveals  future  events  in  the  life  of  an- 
other; one  who  pretends  to  a  knowledge  of  fu- 
ture events,  and  makes  a  practice  of  foretell- 
ing them. 

fortune-telling  (f6r'tun-tel''''ing),  a.  and  n. 
I.  a.  Telling,  or  pretending  to  tell,  the  future 
events  of  one's  life. 

He  tipples  palmistry,  and  dines 

On  all  hevfortune-telHng  lines.        Cleaveland. 

II,  n.  The  act  or  practice  of  predicting  fu- 
ture events  in  the  life  of  any  person. 

We  are  simple  men ;  we  do  not  know  what's  brought  to 
pass  under  the  profession  ot  fortune-telling. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iv.  2. 

fortunizet  (f6r'tu-niz),  v.  t.  l<  fortune  +  -i^e.] 
To  regulate  the  fortune  of;  render  fortunate 
or  happy. 

Fooles  therefore 
They  are  which  fortunes  doe  by  vowes  devize, 
Sith  each  unto  himself e  his  life  may  fortunize. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  ix.  30. 

fortunoust,  a-  [ME.  fortunous,  <  OP.  fortunes 
=  Sp.  fortunoso,  tempestuous,  =  Pg.  fortunoso, 
fortunate,  =  It.  fortunoso,  fortuitous ;  as  for- 
tune +  -oiw.]  Proceeding  from  fortime;  in- 
constant; changeable;  fickle. 

I  ne  trowe  not  in  no  manere  that  so  certeyn  thinges 
sholden  be  moeved  hy  fortunous  fortune. 

Chaucer,  Boethius,  i.  prose  6. 


forty 

forty  (f6r'ti),  a.  and  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
foiirty;  <'ME.fortijfourty,foicrti,fowe}'ii,feow- 
erii,  etc.,  <AS.feda'ertig  (=  0^.  fiwartig,  fiar- 
tig,  fiortig  =  OFries.  fiuwertich  =  D.  veertig  = 
OHGr.  fiorzug,  MHG.  vierzic,  G-.  vierzig  =  leel. 
fjorutiu,  fertug  =  Sw.  fyratio,  fyrtio  =  Dan. 
fyrretyvcj  firti  =.  (joih.fidvor  tigjus  =  L.  quad- 
raginta  (>  It.  quaranta  =  Pg.  quarenta  =  Sp. 
cuarenta  =  F,  quarante)  =  Gr.  reaaapdrnvra  = 
Skt.  eAa*yan?ifa#),  forty,  <fe6iD€r,  'K.four,  etc., 
+  -(i"i7,  E.  -f//,  etc.,  of  the  same  ult.  origin  as 
ten :  see  four  and  -iyl,  and  cf .  twenty,  thirty, 
etc.]  I.  a.  Four  times  ten ;  ten  more  than  thir- 
ty, or  one  more  than  thirty-nine:  a  cardinal 
numeral. 

II.  n,;  pi.  forties  (-tiz).  1.  The  srnn  of  four 
tens,  or  of  thirty-nine  and  one. —  2.  A  symbol 
representing  this  number,  as  40,  XL,  or  xl. — 
The  Forty,  (a)  A  body  of  magistrates  in  ancient  Attica 
for  the  trial  of  smaU  causes  in  the  rural  demes.  (&)  The 
name  (with  qualifying  terms)  of  two  appellate  civil  tri- 
bunals and  a  criminal  court  in  the  Venetian  republic, 
(c)  A  collective  designation  of  the  members  of  the  French 
Academy,  forty  in  number.  Also  called  the  Forty  Im- 
mortals.—The  roaxlng  forties,  the  notably  rough  part 
of  the  North  Atlantic  crossed  on  the  passage  from  Europe 
to  the  ports  of  North  America  between  the  40th  and  50th 
degrees  of  north  latitude.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the 
region  between  40°  and  50°  south  latitude  in  the  South 
Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Indian  oceans. 

The  region  of  the  "brave  west  winds,"  the  7'oaring  for- 
ties of  sailors.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  146. 

forty-five  (f6r'ti-fiv')?  ^.  A  game  of  cards, 
played  with  a  full  pack,  in  which  each  trick 
counts  five  and  the  game  is  forty-five.    Five 

cards  (two  and  three  or  three  and  two)  are  dealt  to  each 
player,  and  the  top  card  after  dealing  is  turned  as  the 
trump.  The  ace  of  hearts  is  always  a  trump,  ranking 
next  below  the  knave  of  the  trump-suit,  which  is  itself 
second  in  rank,  the  five-spot  being  highest.  The  other 
cards  have  their  normal  value,  except  that  in  the  black 
suits  the  lowest  spot-card  takes  the  trick  when  no  face- 
card  is  played.  SuitmustbefoUowedwhenatrumpis  led, 
but  in  other  cases  a  player  may  trump  if  he  chooses.  A 
player  taking  all  five  tricks  in  one  hand  wins  the  game. 

forty-knot  (f6r'ti-not),  w.  The  Alternanthera 
Achyrantha,  a  prostrate  amarantaceous  weed 
of  warm  countnes.  It  is  said  to  have  diuretic 
properties. 

fortynef,  «.    An  obsolete  form  oi  fortune. 

forty-niner  (fdr'ti-ni'ner),  n.  One  of  the  ad- 
venturers, chiefly  from  the  United  States,  who 
went  to  CJalifornia  in  search  of  fortune  soon 
after  the  discovery  of  gold  there  in  1848.  The 
greater  number  of  them  arrived  in  1849 ;  hence 
the  name.     [CoUoq.,  U.  S.] 

forula  (for'u-la),  %.;  -pi.  forulce  (-le).  [ML.: 
see  forrel.']  A  case  of  leather  or  similar  mate- 
rial in  which  old  manuscripts  have  been  pre- 
served. 

The  remarkable /oruZa,  or  case  of  thick  stamped  leather 
in  which  the  "Book  of  Armagh,"  an  Irish  MS.,  supposed 
to  be  of  the  early  part  of  the  IXth  century,  has  been  pre- 
served. Archceol.  Inst.  Jour.,  XIII.  1*78. 

forum  (fo'rum),  w. ;  -pi,  forums  orfora  (-mmz, 
-ra).  [<  L.  foruMj  a  market-place,  forum,  akin 
to  foris,  forasj  out  of  doors.  foriSj  pi.  foreSj  a 
door:  see  foreign  and  door.}  1.  In  Bom,  a7i- 
tiq.j  the  market-place  of  a  city,  it  was  the  ofiacial 
center  of  the  public  and  corporate  life  of  the  city,  and 
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sembly  for  the  people.  The  word  was  originally  applied 
to  an  open  space  or  area  left  before  any  edifice,  and  par- 
ticularly before  a  tomb.  In  ancient  Home  the  space  left 
vacant  at  the  first  agglomeration  of  the  city  for  the  trans- 
action of  judicial  and.  other  public  business  was  specifi- 
cally called  the  forum,  or  Formn  Romanum.  Two  other 
judicial  forums  were  constructed  by  Julius  Csesar  and 
Augustus,  and  all  three  were  richly  adorned  with  columns, 
statues,  etc.,  divided  by  the  rostra  into  a  comitium  or 
court  and  a  place  of  public  assembly,  and  surrounded  by 
temples,  porticos  in  which  financial  business  was  trans- 
acted, and  other  buildings.  There  were  many  forums  ex- 
clusively for  market  purposes.    Compare  ayora. 

In  yon  field  below, 
A  thousand  years  of  silenced  factions  sleep— 
The  ForuTTh,  where  the  immortal  accents  glow, 
And  still  the  eloquent  air  breathes — burns  with  Cicero  I 
Byron,  Childe  Harold,  iv,  112. 

Hence — 2.  Atribimal;  acourt;  any  assembly 
empowered  to  hear  and  decide  causes. 

He  [Lord  Camden]  was,  however,  fully  more  eminent  in 
the  senate  than  the  forum.         Brougham,  Earl  Camden. 

Law  of  the  forum,  the  rules  of  law  prevailing  within  the 
j  urisdiction  of  a  particular  court,  as  distinguished  from  the 
law  in  other  jurisdictions. 
f orwaket,  v.  t.  [ME.  ^forwaMen  (in  pp. ) ;  <  /or-i 
+  wake.}  To  exhaust  with  waking;  tire  out 
with  long  watching. 

He  was  f  orwept,  he  was  forwaked, 

Gower,  Cont  Amant.,  II.  15. 

^ery,  forwaked  in  her,  orisouns, 
Slepeth  Custance. 

Chaucer,  Man  of  Law's  Tale,  1.  498. 

forwalkt,  v.  t.    I'MIK.forwalken;  ifor'A  +  walk.'] 
To  weary  with  walking. 

Whanne  thei  theder  come 

Al  vf&ry  for-walked,  &  wolde  take  here  reste. 

William  of  Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2235. 

forwandert;  v.    [ME.  forwandrien;  <  for-^  + 
wander.}    I.  intrans.  To  wander  till  wearied. 
Thanne  dismaied,  I,  left  alle  sool  [sole,  alone] 
^OTweiy,  forwandred  as  a  fool. 

Bom.  of  the  Bose,  1.  3335. 
They  far  espide 
A  weary  -wight  forwandring  by  the  way. 

F.  Q.,  I.  vi.  34. 
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Fonim  of  Pompeii. 
j4,  principal  entrance ;  S,  a  Corinthian  temple ;  C,  the  public  prison 
{ctircer puiflteus) ;  D  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  korreum,ot  j)vib\ic 
eranary:  E,  temple  of  Venus,  the  guardian  goddess  of  the  city:  F, 
basilica  ;  G,  //,  /,  the  curiae,  or  civifand  commercial  tribunals ;  K,  a 
rectangular  building  which  may  have  served  the  purpose  of  a  shop  for 
money-changers ;  ZT,  a  portico  terminating  in  an  apsis ;  M,  temple  of 
Mercury  or  Quirinus ;  N,  a  building  with  a  large  semicircular  tribune, 
which  probably  constituted  the  residence  of  the  priests  called  Augus- 
tales. 

waa  usually  surrounded  by  the  chief  public  buildings, 
and  often  ornamented  with  statues  and  other  works  of 
art.  Justice  was  administered  in  the  forum  or  in  build- 
ings opening  upon  it,  and  it  was  a  nonnal  place  of  as- 


II.  trans.  To  ■weary  with,  wandering ;  cause 
to  wander  until  weary. 

I  was  weT:y  forwandred,  and  went  me  to  reste. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  Pro!.,  1.  7. 
His  armes,  which  he  had  vowed  to  disprofesse, 
She  gathered  up,  and  did  about  him  dresse. 
And  iiis  forwaTutred  steed  unto  him  gott. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  xi.  £0. 

forward.1  (f6r'-wa.rd),  a.  [<  ME.  forward,  rarely 
foreward  (in  adv.  forewardes),  <  AS.  foreweard, 
rarely  forweard,  forward,  fore,  early,  in  front, 
<  fore,  fore,  before,  +  -weard:  see  fore^  and 
-ward.  Cl.forwardX,adv.,a.Tid.foreward^,n.']  1. 
Situated  in  the  front  or  fore  part;  anterior; 
fore ;  directed  toward  some  point  or  position 
in  advance  from  the  starting-point:  as,  a.  for- 
ward cabin  in  a  ship ;  the  forward  movement 
of  an  army. 

Four  legs  and  two  voices.  .  .  .  His  forward  voice  now 
is  to  speak  well  of  his  friend ;  his  backward  voice  is  to 
utter  foul  speeches  and  to  detract.    Shale.,  Tempest,  ii.  2. 

2.  Being  in  a  condition  of  advancement ;  well 
advanced  with  respect  to  progress,  attainment, 
development  (as  the  season),  growth  (as  vegeta- 
tion), or  (rarely)  position  or  rank:  as,  the  build- 
ing is  in  a  forward  state ;  he  is  forward  in  his 
studies ;  a  forward  crop. 

My  good  Camillo, 
She  is  as /orwart?  of  her  breeding  as 
She  is  i'  the  rear  of  our  birth.    Shak.,  W.  T.,  iv.  3. 
[He]  was  well  pleased  to  hear  that  our  Catalogue  of  Eng- 
lish Manuscripts  was  80  forward  in  the  Press  at  Oxford. 
Lister,  Journey  to  Paris,  p.  119. 
Come  tell  me  in  plain  Terms  how  forward  he  is  with 
Araminta.  Cangreve,  Old  Batchelor,  iii.  6. 

The  Athenians,  deserted  by  the  other  states,  met  his  in- 
vading army,  in  which  the  exiled  chief  of  that  faction,  Hip- 
pias,  had  &  forward  appointment.  Brougham. 

3.  Eeady  in  action  or  disposition;  prompt; 
earnest ;  also,  in  a  derogatory  sense,  over-con- 
fident; assuming;  presumptuous;  pert:  as,  to 
be  forward  in  good  works ;  a  forward  chit. 

God  graf  te  in  vs  the  trewe  knowledge  of  his  woorde,  with 
SL  forward  will  to  folowe  it. 

Aseham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  56. 
Many  about  the  King  were  forward  for  this  Match,  but 
the  Lord  Cromwell  specially.     Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  287. 
It  were  uncomely 
That  we  be  found  \&8S  forward  for  our  prince 
Than  they  are  for  their  lady. 

Ford,  Perkin  Warbeck,  ii.  3. 
Youneednot  call  meto  any  House  of  yours,  for  I  am  for- 
ward enough  to  come  without  calling. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  v.  17. 
Your  cousin  Sophy  is  ^forward,  impertinent  gipsy. 

Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  iii.  1. 

Clara  is  of  a  cold  temper,  and  would  think  this  step  of 

mine  highly /orwarrf.  Sheridan,  The  Duenna,  i.  5. 


forwarding 

4t.  Foremost. 

First  a.yii  forward  she  bigan  to  weepe. 

Chaucer,  Merchant's  Tale,  1.  9M. 
=  Syn.  3.  Willing,  zealous ;  presuming,  presumptuous 
impertinent.  * 

forward^,  forwards  (fdr'ward,  -wardz),  adv. 
[<  ME.  forwards,  forwardes,  <  AS.  "foreweard, 
adv.,  forward  (=  D.  voorwaarts  =  G.  vorwdrts), 
< /oj'weard,  forward :  see  forward^,  a.^  1.  To- 
ward  a  part,  place,  or  point  of  time  before  or 
in  advance;  onward:  with  reference  either  to 
motion  or  to  position:  opposed  to  bacJcward. 

And  fro  this  forewardes  nevere  entred  .suche  Filthe  in 
that  Place  amonges  hem,  ne  nevere  achalle  entre  here 
aftre.  MandeviUe,  Travels,  p.  61. 

A  great  coyle  there  was  to  set  him  forward. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  Works,  1. 166. 
From  this  time  forward  I  will  be  your  Master. 

/.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  68. 
If  a  man  will  walk  straight /orword  without  turning  to 
the  right  or  the  left,  he  must  walk  in  a  desert,  and  not  in 
Cheapside. 

Macawlay,  Conversation  between  Cowley  and  Milton. 

2.  With  advancing  steps;  with  good  progress. 
It  is  the  nature  of  God's  most  bountiful  disposition  to 

build /orworiJ  where  his  foundation  is  once  laid. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.,  App.  1. 

3.  Toward  the  terminal  point. 

It  [Sequoia  Eeichenbachii]  has  indeed  stiff,  pointed 
leaves,  lymg  /orward,  but  they  are  arcuate,  and  the  cones 
are  smaller.  Dawson,  Geol.  Hist,  of  Plants,  p.  186. 

Drawn  forward.  See  draw.—  To  bring  forward,  go 
forward,  set  forward,  etc.  See  the  verbs.— To  put 
one's  best  foot  forward.  Sec  foot. = Syn.  forward.  On- 
ward. Forward  is  toward  what  is  or  is  imagined  to  be  the 
front  or  the  goal ;  onward  is  in  the  direction  of  advance. 
Generally  they  come  to  the  same  thing,  but  (mward  in- 
dicates a  less  definite  aim :  the  traveler  lost  in  the  woods 
feels  it  to  be  necessary  to  go  onward;  when  he  finds  his 
way,  he  presses  forward. 

The  musteyng  squadron,  and  the  clattering  car. 
Went  pounng/or«;ard  with  impetuous  speed. 

Byron,  Childe  Harold,  iii.  25. 
There  is  no  death  with  Thee  !  each  plant  and  tree 
In  living  haste  their  stems  push  onward  still. 

Jones  Very,  Poems,  p.  53. 

forward!  (f dr'ward),  V.  t.  [<  forward'-,  a.  and 
adv.']  1.  To  send  forward;  send  toward  the 
place  of  destination ;  transmit :  as,  to  forwa/rd 
a  letter  or  despatches. 

All  the  drag^es  [sugar-plums]  were  forwarded  by  the 
ambassador's  bag. 

Mrs.  Gore,  Mothers  and  Daughters,  p.  259. 

2.  To  advance ;  help  onward ;  promote ;  fur- 
ther; encourage:  as,  to  forward  the  growth  of 
a  plant. 

The  occasional  propensity  to  this  superstition  [symbolic 
figures]  was,  without  question, /orwjardeii  and  encouraged 
by  the  priesthood.       Warlmrton,  Divine  Legation,  iv.  §  4. 

3.  In  loohUnding,  to  fit  (a  book)  with  back  and 
covers,  and  prepare  it  for  the  finisher. =syn.  1. 
To  expedite,  accelerate,  despatch.— 2.  To  further,  pro- 
mote, foster,  favor. 

forward^t,  n.  [ME.  forward,  forward,  foreward, 
forewerd,  <  AS.  foreweard,  foreward,  aXsofore- 
warde,  agreement,  contract  (=  D.  voorwaarde, 
conditions,  precontract),  <  fore,  before,  + 
weard,  ward,  keeping:  see  fore^  and  ward,  m.] 
Agreement;  covenant. 

To  breke/on/jard  is  not  myn  entente. 

Chawier,  Prol.  to  Man  of  Law's  Tale,  1.  40. 
This  forward  to  fulfill  faithly  thai  swere, 
Vppon  solempne  sacrifice,  soche  as  thai  vset. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 11447. 

forwarder  (f6r'war-der),  n.  1.  One  who  for- 
wards or  sends  forward ;  specifically,  in  the 
United  States,  one  who  ships  or  sends  forward 
goods  for  others  to  their  destination  by  the 
instrumentality  of  third  persons ;  a  forwarding 
merchant.  Neither  a  consignor  shipping  goods  nor  a 
carrier  while  engaged  in  transporting  them  is  called  a  for- 
warder. The  name  is  applied,  strictly,  to  one  who  under- 
takes to  see  the  goods  of  another  put  in  the  way  of  trans- 
portation, without  himself  incurring  the  liability  of  a  car- 
rier to  deliver.  A  carrier  who  undertakes  to  transport  the 
goods  only  part  of  the  way  often  becomes  a  forwarder  in 
respect  to  the  duty  of  delivering  them  to  some  proper  car- 
rier to  complete  the  transportation. 

2.  One  who  forwards,  promotes,  advances,  or 
furthers. 

Nor  am  I  accessary, 
Part  or  party  confederate,  .  .  .  farwairder. 
Principal  or  maintainer  of  this  late  theft. 

L.  Barry,  Ram  Alley,  v.  1. 

3.  In  hooTclinding,  a,  workman  who,  after  re- 
ceiving the  sewed  book,  puts  on  its  back  and 
covers,  trims  its  edges,  and  fits  it  for  the  fin- 
isher. 

The  ends  of  the  cords  are  then  drawn  by  the  forwarder 
through  holes  pierced  in  the  boards.  Ure,  Diet.,  L  424. 
forwarding  (f6r'war-ding),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of 
forward'^,  v.]  1.  The  act  or  business  of  send- 
ing forward  merchandise,  etc. ;  the  business  of 
a  forwarder.   See /oj-waj-cfor,  1.   [U.S.]— 2.  to 


forwarding 

bookbinding,  the  operations  of  putting  on  the 
covers  and  back,  rounding  the  back,  trimming 
the  edges,  adding  bauds,  lining,  and  all  other 
work,  after  the  sewing  of  the  sheets,  that  is 
needed  to  prepare  the  book  for  the  finisher. 

forwarding  (f or'war-ding),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  for- 
ward^,v.2  Advancing;  promoting;  expediting; 
sending  forward — Forwarding  merchant,  a  mer- 
chant whose  business  is  to  receive  and  forward  goods  for 
others.  See  forwarder,  1.— Forwarding  note,  a  note  in 
which  a  description  of  goods  or  of  a  parcel  is  entered  witli 
the  name  and  address  of  the  consignee,  and  the  name  of 
the  consignor,  to  be  sent  with  the  goods,  etc.,  conveyed  by 
a  carrier. 

forwardly  (f6r'ward-li),  adv.  1.  In  a  forward 
position;  toward  the  anterior  extremity;  an- 
teriorly.—  2.  In  a  forward  manner,  (a)  Eagerly; 
promptly. 

After  his  return,  howevei'  he  was  bo  faa-  from  observing 

that  caution  which  Plutarch  speaks  of,  that  he  freely  and 

foruiardly  resumed  his  former  employment  of  pleading. 

C.  JUiddleton,  Life  of  Cicero,  I.  §  1. 

Christianity  gives  us  these  hopes,  which  reason/onoard- 

ly  assumes  and  makes  her  own. 

JSp.  Hurd,  Works,  VII.  xxxiv. 
(6)  With  undue  assurance ;  impertinently. 

forwardness  (f6r'wa,rd-nes),  n.  [<  forward  + 
-ness.l  1.  The  condition  of  being  forward  or 
in  advance;  a  state  of  advancement:  as,  the 
forwardness  of  spring;  the  forwardness  of  a 
scholar. 

The  saying  went  that  he  [a  friar]  practiced  with  the 
Turk  to  have  undone  again  all  that  was  there  in  so  good 
forwarSrwss.  Strype,  Memorials,  Bdw.  VI.,  an.  1662. 

So !  I  am  very  glad  my  friend  Puff's  tragedy  is  in  such 
forwardness.  Sheridan,  The  Critic,  i.  1. 

2.  Cheerful  readiness;  promptness;  eagerness; 
confidence. 

Having  with  his  pow'r  held  out  so  long. 
Many  adventure,  with  move  forwardness, 
To  yield  him  aid,  and  to  support  Iiis  wrong. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars,  iv. 
We  made  Master  Jones  our  leader ;  for  we  thought  it 
best  herein  to  gratify  his  kindness  and  forwardness. 

Mourt's  Journal,  in  Appendix  to  New  England's 
[Memorial,  p.  349. 

3.  Undue  assm-ance;  lack  of  becoming  mod- 
esty: as,  fhe  forwardness  of  an  ill-bred  ehUd. 

The  forwardness  that  he  shewed  to  celebrate  his  own 
merits  in  all  his  publick  speeches  seems  to  justify  their 
censures.  .  C.  Middleton,  Life  of  Cidero,  III.  §  12. 

=Syn.  Promptitude,  zeal;  presumption;  Willingness. 
Forwardness  expresses  more  than  mlUnmess  in  that  it 
implies  promptitude  and  active  desire,  while  willingness 
has  lost  the  sense  implied  in  its  derivatiou,  and  expresses 
rather  a  somewhat  passive  readiness. 

forwards,  adm.    See  forward^. 

forwastet,  v.  t.  [Improp.  forewaste;  <  for-'^  + 
waste.^    To  waste;  desolate. 

A  company  of  clownish  villains  .  .  .  both  in  face  and 
apparel  zoforwasted  that  they  seemed  to  bear  a  great  con- 
formity with  the  savages.  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  iii. 

Till  that  infernall  feend  with  f oule  uprore 
Forwasted  all  their  land,  and  them  expeld. 

Spenser,  P.  Q.,  I.  i.  6. 

forwet,™.  An  obsolete  variant  of /wrrow.  Chau- 
cer. 

forweant,  v.  t.  [ME.  forwenien,  forwanAen  (= 
MLG.  vorwenen  =  MHG.  verwenen,  Or.  verwohnen 
=  Dan.  forvcenne) ;  <  fqr-'^  +  wean,  accustom : 
see  loean.']  To  accustom  to  bad  habits;  spoil 
by  indulgence ;  pamper. 

The  unwise  man  and  forwened  child  habbeth  botH  on 
[one]  lage  [law].       Old  Bng.  Homilies  (ed.  Morris),  II.  41. 

Thanne  he  charged  chapmen  to  chasten  her  childeren ; 

Late  no  wynnynge  heraforweny  [var.  forwanye]  whil  thei 

be  gonge.  Piers  Plovrman  (B),  v.  34. 

forweart,  v.  *.;'pp.  forworn.  [<  MB.  forweren 
{piet.  forwered,  forwerd) ;  <for-^  +  wear^.']  To 
wear  out;  spend;  waste. 

It  were  hir  loth 

To  weren  of te  that  ilke  cloth ; 

And  if  it  were  forwered,  she 

Wolde  have  f ul  gret  neoessite 

Of  clothyng,  er  she  bought  hir  newe. 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  1. 237. 

A  silly  man,  in  simple  weeds /orworne. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  vi.  36. 

Though  what  ail'd  me,  I  might  not  well  as  they 
Kake  up  some  forwome  tales  that  smother'd  lay 
In  chimney  corners,  smoak'd  with  winter  fires. 
To  read  and  rock  asleep  our  drowsy  sires? 

Bp.  Hall,  Satires,  vi.  1. 

forwearyt,  »•  [<  ME.  forwerien;  <  for-"^  + 
weary\  «.]  I.  trans.  To  weary  utterly;  tire 
out. 

Thine  armys  shalt  thou  sprede  abrode, 
As  man  in  werre  vreve  forweriad. 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  1.  2563. 
Give  him  more  labour,  and  with  streighter  law. 
That  he  with  worke  may  Toe  forwearied. 

Spenser, 'S.  (J.,  V.  v.  60. 

II.  intrans.  To  become  wearied. 

Iforweary,  [P.]  je  laise.  Palsgrave. 
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forwearyt,  a.     [ME.  forwery;  <  /or-l  intensive 

■wiihtl-'  ""■^    Excessively  weary;  exhausted 

Forwery  of  my  labour  ai  the  day. 

Chaucer,  Parliament  of  Fowls,  1.  93. 
Prestly  in  a  thicke  place  of  that  pris  wode, 
wel  out  from  alle  v/eyes  for-wery  thei  hem  rested. 

William  of  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2443. 
forweept,  v.     [ME.  forwepen;  <  for-^  +  weep.'] 
I.  trans.  To  wet  with  tears ;  exhaust  with  weep- 
ing. ^ 

Seiie,forweped  and  forwaked. 
Was  wery. 

Chaucer,  Death  of  Blanche,  1.  126. 
The  quen  was  vevyforwept  and  went  to  bedde. 

William  of  Paierne  (E.  E.  1.  S.),  1.  2868. 
II.  intrans.  To  bleed,  as  a  tree  or  plant. 
As  vynes  that  forwepe  and  turne  away 
flrom  fruyte  the  Grekes  wol  the  stok  to  tere. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  102. 
forwelkt,  v.  i.    [ME.  forwelken  (=  G.  verwelken), 
wither,  decay;  <for-i  +  wem.]    To  wither;  de- 
cay; fade. 

A  lonle  forwelked  thynge  was  she. 
That  whilom  rouude  and  soft  hadde  be. 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  1.  361. 
forweptt.    Past  participle  oiforweep. 
forwhyt,  cow;.   [ME.:  see  phrase /or  M)%,  under 
for.]    Because.     Chaucer. 
forwitt,  forwiteret,  etc.     See  forewit,  etc. 
forwithert,^.  J.    [.<for-'i-  + wither,  v.]  To  wither 
away;  shrivel.    Davies. 

Her  body  small,  forewither'd,  and  forespent. 
As  is  the  stalk  that  summer's  drought  oppress'd. 

Sackville,  Ind.  to  Mir.  for  Mags.,  st.  12. 

for'woundt,  «•  *.   l'M.'E.forwounden,forwunden,  < 
AS.  forwundian  (=  MLG.  vorwunden  =  G.  ver- 
wunden),  wound,  <  for-  +  wundian,  wound:  see 
/or-i  and  wound'^.]    To  wound  severely. 
Feble  as  aforwounded  man.     Rom.  of  the  Rose,  1.  1830. 
forwrapt,  v.  t.     [ME.  forwrappen;  <  for-i  + 
wrap.]     To  wrap  up  or  about;  muffle. 
Why  artow  al  forwrapped  save  thy  face  ? 

Chaucer,  Pardoner's  Tale,  1.  256. 

foryetet,  v.  t.    A  Middle  English  form  oi  forget. 
foryetent.    A  Middle  English  form  of  the  past 
participle  oi  forget. 

foryevet,  f.  A  Middle  English  form  otforgime. 
foryieldt,  v.  t.  [ME.  foryelden,  forgelden,  for- 
Sielden,  forgelden,  <  A&.forgildan,  forgyldan  (= 
D.  vergelden  =  MLG.  vorgelden  =  G.  vergelten  = 
ODa,n.  forgcelde,  remunerate,  recompense),  pay, 
repay,  recompense,  give,  <.for-  -(-  gildan,  gyldan, 
pay,  give,  yield:  see /or-i  and ^JeM.]  To  yield 
up;  pay;  repay;  requite. 

The  God  above 
Foryelde  yow. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1.  457. 

forzando,  forzato  (for-tsan'do,  -tsa'to),  a.  [It., 
ppr.  and  pp.  otforzare,  force :  see  forced,  v.]  In 
music,  forcible :  noting  a  passage  to  be  rendered 
with  force  or  loudness.  Also  sforzando.  Ab- 
breviated fz. 

fossi  (fos),  n.  Same  aa  forced.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
foss2,  fosse  (fos),  n.  [=  MLG.  fosse,  canal, 
sound,  <  F.  fosse  =  8p.fosa,foso  =  Pg.  It.  fossa, 
fqsso,  a  ditch,  <  li.  fossa,  a  ditch,  trench,  foss, 
<  fossa,  f em.  of  fossus,  pp.  of  fodere,  dig.]  1 .  A 
ditch;  a  canal;  a  stream  or  river  artificially 
made  or  enlarged. 

And  a  none  we  left  all  the  Poo,  and  toke  ower  course  by 
a  lytyll  Byver  that  cometh  to  the  [same,  called  the  ffosse, 
made  and  cutte  owte  by  hande. 

Torkington,  Biarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  6. 

A  Carak  of  Genoa  .  .  .  passed  before  the  port  of  Rhodes, 

.  .  .  and  rid  at  anker  at  the  Fosse,  7.  or  8.  miles  from  the 

towne.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  II.  76. 

Specifically — 3.  In /or«.,  a  hollow  place,  ditch, 
or  moat,  commonly  full  of  water,  lying  between 
the  scarp  and  the  counterscarp  below  the  ram- 
part, and  turning  round  a  fortified  place  or  a 
post  that  is  to  be  defended.  See  cut  under 
castle. 

Shall  I  shut  up  myself  in  some  strong  castle  or  tower? 
.  .      the  fire  will  pass  the  fosses,  consume  the  bulwa;rks. 
Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  374. 

rierce  Bodomont  escapes,  and  as  he  flies. 
High  bounding  o'er  the  fosse  that  yawns  below. 
Lights  on  th'  interior  ramparts  of  the  foe. 

Hoole,  tr.  of  Orlando  Eurioso,  xv. 

3.  In  anat.,  same  as  /o5sai.— Advanoe-foss.  See 
advance,  n.,  6.  z.,   t_ 

fossai  (fos'a),  n. ;  pi.  fossce  (-e).  [L.,  a  ditch 
or  trench :  see  foss^.  ]  1 .  In  anat. ,  a  foss,  pit, 
depression,  or  hollow  of  some  kind  in  any 
structure,  specified  by  a  qualifying  term.— 2. 
In  zool.,  a  deep  pit  or  depression  in  the  hard 
integument  of  an  animal,  often  opening  into 
the  interior  cavity  of  the  body  and  serving  for 
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the  point  of  attachment  of  an  organ:  as,  the 

antennary /ossa  of  an  insect Anconeal  fossa 

of  the  humerus.  See  anconeal.— Anterior  palatine 
fossa,  ^ame  a.s  anterior  palatine  canal  {a).  Seecanali. — 
Anthelicine  fossa,  the  depression  between  tlie  branches 
of  the  antihelix;  the  fossa  triangularis.— Canine  fossa. 
See  cam'Tic.— Cerebellar  fossa,  the  posterior  cerebral  fos- 
sa.—Cerebral  fossa,  one  of  three  depressions,  anterior, 
middle,  and  posterior,  on  each  side  of  the  floor  of  the  cra- 
nial cavity,  lodging  respectively  the  frontal  and  temporal 
lobes  of  the  cerebrum  and  the  cerebellum. — Conarial, 
corouold,  cotyloid,  digastric,  digital,  etc. ,  fossa.  See 
the  adjectives.— Condyloid  fossa,  a  depression  behind 
the  occipital  condyle  on  either  side,  sometimes  perforated 
at  its  bottom  by  a  foramen  which  transmits  a  vein  to  the 
lateral  sinus.— Fossa  cserulea,  the  shallow  groove  ex- 
tending forward  from  the  superior  fovea  of  the  meduUa 
oblongata,  ordinarily  known  as  the  locus  cceruleus.~To&- 
sa  ductus  venosl,  the  posterior  part  of  the  longitudinal 
fissure  of  the  liver,  where  the  ductus  venosus  lies,  usually 
called^ssure  of  the  ductus  venosus. — Fossa  innomlnata, 
the  nameless  fossa.  See  scaphoid  fossa  (i).— Fossa  na- 
Vlcularis,  the  navicular  fossa,  (a)  A  recess  in  the  urethra, 
near  the  urinary  meatus,  where  the  caliber  of  the  tube  is 
enlarged.  (&)  A  depressed  space  between  the  posterior  com- 
missure of  the  vulva  and  the  fourehette.— Fossa  of  the 
gall-bladder,  the  depression  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
liver  in  which  the  gall-bladder  lies. — Fossa  Of  the  helix, 
a  narrow  groove  in  the  external  ear,  between  the  helix 
and  the  antihelix.  Also  called  scaphoid  fossa,  fossa  innomi- 
nata.  See  earl. — Fossa  of  the  vena  cava,  the  fissure 
in  the  liver  in  wjiicb  the  vena  cava  lies. —  Fossa  ovalis. 
the  oval  fossa,  a  depression  on  the  left  wall  of  the  right 
auricle  of  the  heart.  It  is  the  remains  of  the  fetal  fora- 
men ovale  between  the  auricles.  Also  called  fovea  ovalis. 
—Fossa  rhomboldalls,  the  fourth  ventricle  of  the  brain. 
— Fossa  sigmoidea,  the  groove  on  the  internal  surface 
of  the  mastoid  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  lodging  the 
lateral  sinus.— Fossa  triangularis,  the  fossa  of  the  an- 
tihelix of  the  ear.  See  second  cut  under  earl.— Glenoid 
fossa,  one  of  two  shallow  f  ossse  :  (a)  The  surface  by  which 
the  scapula  articulates  with  the  humerus.  (6)  The  surface 
by  which  the  temporal  bone  articulates  with  the  lower 
jaw :  improperly  extended  in  buman  anatomy  to  include 
the  whole  of  the  smooth  surface  of  the  vaginal  process  be- 
hind the  Glaserian  fissure,  in  relation  with  the  parotid 
gland,  and  not  concerned  in  the  temporoniaxillary  articu- 
lation. See  cut  under  skuU. — Guttural  fossa,  that  part 
of  the  base  of  the  skull  lying  between  the  posterior  border 
of  the  horizontal  plate  of  the  palate-bone  and  the  anterior 
border  of  the  foramen  magnum. — Iliac  fossa,  the  gener- 
al inner  surfaee  of  the  iliac  bone,  occupied  by  the  iliacus 
muscle.  See  cut  under  innominate. — Incisive  fOSSa,  a 
little  depression  on  the  surface  of  the  upper  jaw-bone 
just  above  the  sockets  of  the  incisor  teeth. —  Infraspi- 
nous  fossa,  the  surface  of  the  dorsum  of  the  scapula  be- 
low the  spine,  occupied  by  the  infraspinatus  muscle.  See 
cut  under  scopitJa.- Ischiorectal  fossa,  a  deep  pit  in 
the  perineum,  on  each  side  of  the  lower  end  of  the  rectum, 
between  that  and  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  of  trian- 
gular-pyramidal form,  its  base  directed  to  the  integument 
of  the  parts,  its  apex  corresponding  to  the  divergence  of  the 
levator  ani  from  the  obturator  muscle.  It  is  bounded  in- 
ternally by  the  sphincter  and  levator  ani  and  coccygeus 
muscles,  and  externally  by  the  ischium  and  obturator  mus- 
cle, behind  by  the  edge  of  the  gluteus  maximus  and  great 
sacrosciatic  ligament,  and  is  filled  with  a  mass  of  adipose 
connective  tissue,  the  frequent  site  of  abscesses. —  Jugu- 
lar fossa,  a  pit  on  the  temporal  bone,  entering  into  the 
formation  of  the  posterior  lacerate  foramen  of  the  skull, 
in  special  relation  with  the  beginning  of  the  jugular  vein, 
at  the  confiuence  of  the  lateral  and  inferior  petrosal  si- 
nuses.—Lacrymal  fossa,  a  small  depression  in  the  orbital 
part  of  the  frontal  bone,  lodging  the  lacrymal  gland. — 
Myrtiform  fossa.  Same  as  incisive  fossa. — Nasal  fos- 
sae, the  two  cavities  which  constitute  the  internal  part 
of  the  nose.  They  are  the  seat  of  smell,  and  they  aid  also 
in  respiration  and  phonation.  See  cut  under  n^isal. — 
Occipital  fossae,  two  t)airs,  upper  and  lower,  of  depres- 
sions on  the  inner  surface  of  the  occipital  bone,  the  up- 
per lodging  the  occipital  lobes  of  the  cerebrum,  the  lower 
lodging  the  cerebellum,  the  latter  being  the  same  as  the 
posterior  cerebral  or  cerebellar  fossa.  The  two  pairs  are 
separated  horizontally  at  the  plane  of  the  tentorium  by 
the  ridges  and  groove  for  the  lateral  sinus,  the  right  arid 
left  fossae  being  separated  vertically  by  the  line  of  uie 
falx  cerebri  and  falx  cerebelli ;  at  the  junction  of  the  four 
fossae  is  the  internal  occipital  protuberance. —  Olecra- 
noid  fossa,  a  deep  pit  at  the  back  of  the  lower  end  of 
the  humerus,  receiving  the  olecranon  when  the  forearm  is 
extended.— Palatine  fossae.  Same  as  palatini  foram- 
ina  (which  see,  under  foramen). — Pituitary  fossa,  a  pit 
on  the  top  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  receiving  the 
pituitary  body.  Called  in  human  anatomy  the  sella  tur- 
cica or  Turkish  saddle,  and  bounded  by  four  prominent 
clinoid  processes.  It  is  the  most  important  landmark 
of  the  skull,  indicating  the  site  of  the  trabeculee  cranii 
of  the  embryo,  the  forward  limit  of  the  notochord,  and 
thus  the  boundary  between  the  vertebral  and  the  eveite- 
bral  divisions  of  the  cranium ;  in  the  early  embryo  it  is 
a  perforation.  See  cut  under  steii.— Pterygoid  fossa 
the  depressed  interval  between  the  diverging  internal 
and  external  pterygoid  processes  of  the  sphenoid  bone, 
filled  in  by  the  internal  pterygoid  muscle.  See  cut  under 
«/raiJ.— Scaphoid  fossa,  (a)  A  slight  special  depression 
of  the  general  pterygoid  fossa,  whence  aiises  the  tensor 
palati  muscle.  (6)  The  innominate  fossa  of  the  outer 
ear;  the  groove  between  the  helix  and  the  antihelix; 
the  fossa  of  the  helix.  See  second  cut  under  earl. — gig. 
moid  fossa,  a  curved  groove  on  the  inner  surfacfe  of  the 
mastoid  bone  for  the  lateral  venous  sinus. — Spheno- 
maxillary fossa,  a  small  triangular  recess  on  the  outer 
surface  of  the  cranium,  below  the  apex  of  the  orbit, 
where  the  sphenoid,  sphenomaxillary,  and  pterygomax- 
illary  fissures  converge,  bounded  by  parts  of  the  sphe- 
noid, superior  maxillary,  and  palate  bones,  lodging  the 
sphenopalatine  or  Meckelian  ganglion,  communicating 
with  the  orbital,  nasal,  zygomatic,  and  cerebral  cavities, 
and  having  opening  into  it  the  foramen  rotundum,  the 
vidian,  pterygopalatine,  sphenopalatine,  posterior  pala- 
tine, and  other  foramina — Submaxillary  fossa,  a  pit  on 
the  inner  surface  of  the  lower  jaw-bone,  where  rests  the 
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submaxillary  gland.  — Subscapular  fOBBa,  the  concave 
anterior  surface  of  the  scapula  occupied  by  the  subscapu- 
laria  muscle.— Supraspinous  fossa,  the  smface  of  the 
dorsum  of  the  scapula  above  the  spinous  process,  occu- 
pied by  the  supraspiuatus  muscle.  See  out  under  scapula, 
— Temporal  fossa,  the  general  depression  on  the  outer 
surface  of  the  side  of  the  skull,  in  the  temporal  region, 
above  the  level  of  the  zygoma,  filled  in  by  the  temporal 
nmscle,  and  continuous  below  the  zygoma  with  the  zygo- 
maUc  fossa. — Trocbailteric fossa.  Same  asdigital/ossa. 
See  digital. — Zygomatic  fossa,  the  general  recess  on  the 
side  of  the  slcuU  below  and  within  the  zygomatic  arch, 
being  the  downward  extension  of  the  temporal  fossa,  from 
wliich  it  is  distinguished  by  a  ridge  on  the  great  wing  of 
the  sphenoid  bone  separating  the  temporal  from  the  exter- 
nal pterygoid  muscle.  It  is  bounded  by  the  surrounding 
surfaces  of  the  sphenoid,  superior  maxillary,  malar,  and  in- 
ferior maxillary  bones. 

Fossa^  (fos'a),  n.  [NL.,  <  foussa,  a  native 
name.]  1.  In  zool.,  a  genus  of  Madagascan 
viverrine  quadrupeds,  allied  to  tlie  genets.  F. 
daubentoni  is  the  tambasading  or  fossa,  a  grayish-black 
animal,  whitish  below,  striped  and  spotted  above,  and  with 
the  tail  half-ringed. 

2.  [I.  c]  The  species  of  this  genus,  formerly 
called  Genetta  fossa. 

fossaget  (fos'aj),  n.  [<  foss^  +  -age.']  In  old 
law,  a  duty  levied  on  the  inhabitants  of  a  forti- 
fied town  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  the  f oss 
surrounding  it;  or  a  composition  paid  to  be 
free  from  the  duty  of  cleaning  the  foss. 

fossak  (fos'ak),  n.  An  estuarine  form  of  the 
common  European  trout,  Salmo  fario. 

The  tidal  trout,  or  so-called  fossak  of  the  Inver  and 
other  rivers.  AthencBum-,  April  21, 1888,  p.  503. 

Fossar  (fos'ar),  n.  [NL.  (Adansou);  etymol- 
ogy unknoTOTi.]  The  typical  genus  of  Fossa- 
ridw.    J.  E.  Gray,  1840. 

Fossarian  (fo-sa'ri-an),  n.   [<  ML.  FossarU,  pi., 

<  h.  fossa,  a  ditch :  see/oss^.]  1.  In  eccles.  hist, 
about  the  fourth  century,  one  of  a  body  of  minor 
clergy  who  were  employed  as  grave-diggers,  and 
more  commonly  known  as  Copiatw. — 2.  One  of 
abody  of  sectaries,  about  the  fifteenth  century, 
who  rejected  the  sacraments,  and  celebrated 
their  peculiar  rites  in  ditches  and  caves. 

fossarid  (fos'a-rid),  n.  A  gastropod  of  the  fam- 
ily Fossaridce" 

Fossaridae  (fo-sar'i-de),  n.  pi.  [Nil.,  <  Fossar 
+  -idee. ]  A  family  of  gastropods,  taking  name 
from  the  genus  Fossar.  The  head  is  proboscidiform, 
the  radula  provided  with  seven  rows  of  teeth,  of  which 
the  central  is  cuspidate,  the  lateral  transverse,  and  the 
marginal  elongate  and  simple;  the  shell  is  turbinate,  spi- 
rally costate  or  grooved,  with  an  entire  aperture  and  an 
almost  straight  columella ;  and  the  operculum  is  corneous 
and  subspiralor  subconcentric.  The  species  are  sparingly 
distributed  in  most  warm  seas. 

fosse,  n.    Seefoss^. 

fosset  (f os'et),  n.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form 
ot  faucet. 

fosset-sellert  (fos'et-sel"6r),  n.  One  who  sells 
faucets. 

You  wear  out  a  good  wholesome  forenoon  in  hearing  a 
cause  between  an  orange- wife  and  a/osset-seller. 

Shak.,  Cor.,  ii.  1. 

fossette  (fo-sef),  »•  [F.,  dim.  ot  fosse,  a  ditch: 
see /os«2.]  1,  A  little  hollow;  a  dimple. — 2. 
In  pathol.,  a  small  ulcer  of  the  transparent  cor- 
nea, the  center  of  which  is  deep. 

fosseway,  n.    See  fossway. 

fossick  (fos'ik),  V.  i.  [Of  obscure  dial,  origin.] 
1,.  To  be  troublesome.  [Prov.  Eng.]  —  2.  In 
gold-digging,  to  undermine  another's  digging; 
search  for  waste  gold  in  relinquished  workings, 
washing-places,  etc. ;  hence,  to  search  for  any 
object  by  which  to  make  gain:  as,  to  fossick  for 
clients.     [Australia.] 

The  latest  linguistic  importation  comes  from  Australia 
in  the  shape  of  the  verb  "to/ossicfc." 

Daily  Telegraph  (London). 

I  discoursed  with  the  eldest  boy  Alick,  .  .  .  who  kept  the 
whole  family  in  bread,  besides  supplying  his  mother  in  li- 
quor, by  what  is  called /ossicMn^  in  the  creek  for  wasted 
gold.  H.  Kingsley. 

fossick  (fos'ik),  n.  [See  fossick, «.]  A  trouble- 
some person.    Halliwell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

fossicker  (f  os'i-ker),  n.  A  miner  who  tries  his 
luck  in  abandoned  mines,  or  works  over  old 
waste-heaps,  in  the  hope  of  finding  something 
of  value.     [Australia.] 

A  fossicker  is  to  the  miner  as  is  the  gleaner  to  the  reap- 
er ;  he  piclcs  the  crevices  and  pockets  of  the  rocks. 

R.  Brough  Smyth. 

fossil  (fos'il),  a.  and  n.    [Formerly  also/ossite; 

<  F.  fossile  =  Sp.  fdsil  =  Pg.  fossil  =  It.  fossile, 

<  L.  fossilis,  dug  out,  dug  up,  <  fodere,  pp.  fos- 
stis,  dig.]  I.  a.  1.  Bug  out  of  the  earth:  as, 
fossil  coal ;  fossil  salt. 

liO !  from  the  depth  of  many  a  yawning  mine 
Thy/o8^  treasures  rise.     DoAsley,  Agriculture,  iii. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  fossils;  pre- 
served by  natural  inhumation,  as  an  organic 
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body,  in  form  and  sometimes  in  texture:  as, 
fossil  shells,  bones,  or  wood.    See  II.,  2. 
Language  \a  fossil  poetry.  Emerson,  The  Poet. 

Fossil  remains  of  Men  or  implements  of  human  maim- 
f  acture  have  hitherto  been  found  only  in  late  Tertiary  .  .  . 
deposits,  and  in  caves,  mingled  with  the  remains  of  ani- 
mals which  lived  during  the  glacial  epoch. 

Svailey,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  422. 

Spiders  are  not  creatures  which  belong  solely  to  the 
present  geologic  era  of  the  earth,  for  fossil  spiders  .  .  . 
as  well  as  spiders  in  amber  have  been  found ;  the  oldest 
in  the  coal  formation.  Encyc.  Brit.,  II.  299. 

3.  Figuratively,  antiquated;  superannuated; 
outgrown;  belonging  to  a  past  epoch  or  dis- 
carded system:  as,  a  fossil  statesman;  fossil 
manners  or  literature Fossil  bezoar,  button- 
mold,  copal,  etc.  See  the  nouns.— Fossil  charcoal. 
Same  as  Tiwther-of^oal  (which  see,  under  coal). — Fossil 
cork,  flax,  paper,  and  wood,  popular  names  lor  asbes- 
tos respectively  of  cork-like,  flax-like,  or  paper-like  tex- 
ture, or  resembling  fossilized  wood. — Fossil  farina.  See 
/arina.— rossU  flour,  infusorial  earth,  as  that  often 
found  beneath  peat-beds :  a  white,  impalpable,  flour-like 
powder,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  the  silicious  shells 
of  diatoms.— Fossil  ivory,  ivory  furnished  by  the  tusks 
of  mammoths  preserved  from  prehistoric  times  in  the  ice 
of  northern  Siberia.  It  is  of  good  quality,  and  sufficient 
in  quantity  to  be  an  important  article  of  trade. — Fossil 
screw,  a  popular  name  for  a  cast  in  rock  left  by  a  spiral 
shell.    E.D. 

II.  n.  1.  Any  rook  or  mineral,  or  any  min- 
eral substance,  whether  of  an  organic  or  of  an 
inorganic  nature,  dug  out  of  the  ground. — 

2.  Specifically,  in  later  geological  and  min- 
eralogieal  use,  anything  which  has  been  buried 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth  by  natural 
causes  or  geological  agencies,  and  which  bears 
in  its  form  or  chemical  composition  the  evi- 
dence that  it  is  of  organic  origin.  Thus,  the 
shell  of  a  moUusk  may  be  preserved  unchangedj  in  both 
form  and  chemical  composition ;  or,  -while  retaining  its 
original  form,  it  may  have  been  converted  into  silica ;  or 
it  may  have  disappeared  entirely,  leaving  only  a  cast  as 
evidence  of  its  former  existence ;  or  there  may  remain 
only  a  mold  of  its  interior,  formed  after  the  soft  parts  had 
entirely  decayed :  in  any  of  these  cases,  the  specimen  or 
fragment  of  rock  which  thus  shows  by  its  form  that  it, 
either  wholly  or  in  part,  belonged  to  an  organic  body,  or 
that  its  configuration  resulted  from  the  presence  of  some- 
thing having  had  an  organized  existence,  would  be  proper- 
ly called  a/omZ.  Even  the  rocks  showing  traces  of  trails, 
footprints,  bored  cavities,  or  other  evidences  of  contact 
with  organic  life,  are  usually  designated  as  fossils.  The 
bones  or  other  remains  of  species  now  living  on  the  earth, 
if  buried  by  any  recent  catastrophe,  such  as  a  flood  or  land- 
slide, would  not,  as  a  general  i-ule,  be  designated  &s  fossil, 
but  would  be  called  recent.  If,  however,  such  an  entomb- 
ment took  place  in  prehistoric  times,  the  terra  fossil  would 
by  most  geologists  be  used  in  describing  the  occurrence  in 
preference  to  recent. 

3.  Hence,  figuratively,  one  who  or  something 
which  is  antiquated,  or  has  fallen  behind  the 
progress  of  ideas ;  a  person  or  thing  of  super- 
annuated or  discarded  character  or  quality :  as, 

a  curious  literary /ossi! Dyestone  fossil.   Same 

as  dyestone  ore.    See  dyestone. 

fossiled  (fos'ild),  a.   \<  fossil  + -ed^.]    Fossil; 

fossUized. 
fossiliferous  (f os-i-lif' e-ms),  a.     [=  F.  fossili- 

fere,  <  L.  fossilis,  fossil,  +  ferre  =  E.  6eari.] 

Bearing  or  containing  fossils:  as,  fossiliferous 

rocks. 

Neither  Hutton  nor  his  friends  had  any  conception  of 
the  existence  of  the  great  series  ot  fossiliferous  formations 
which  has  since  been  unfolded  by  the  labors  of  later  ob- 
servers. Geikie,  Geol.  Sketches,  ii.  29. 

fossilification  (fo-sil'-'i-fi-ka'shon),  n.  [<  fos- 
silify:  see  -fication.']  The  act  of  fossilizing  or 
of  becoming  fossil ;  petrifaction. 

fossilify  (fo-sU'i-fi),  1). ;  pret.  and  -pp.  fossilified, 
ppv.  fossilifying.     [<.  fossil  +  -i-fy.]    I.  trans. 
To  convert  into  a  fossil ;  fossilize ;  petrify. 
II.  intrans.  To  become  a  fossil ;  petrify. 

fossilisatiou,  fossilise.  See  fossilizaUon,  fos- 
silize. 

fossilism  (fos'U-izm),  TO.  {_<  fossil  + -ism.']  1. 
The  state  of  being  fossil;  the  character  of  a 
fossil,  in  any  sense  of  that  word.  Also  fossility. 
— 2.  The  scientific  study  of  fossils;  paleon- 
tology.   Also  called  fossilogy,  fossilology. 

fossiUst  (fos'il-ist),  TO.  [<  fossil  +  -jsi.]  One 
who  studies  fossils ;  one  versed  in  the  scien- 
tific study  of  fossils ;  a  paleontologist. 

It  is  well  shaded  by  tall  ash  trees  of  a  species,  as  Mr. 

Jones,  t\iG  fossilist,  informed  me,  uncommonly  valuable. 

Johnson,  Jour,  to  Western  Isles. 

fossility  (fo-sil'i-ti),  to.  [=  'P.fossiliU;  b.8 fossil 
+  -ity.]    Same  as /ossiKsm,  1. 

fossilization  (fos"il-i-za'shon),  TO.  [=  F.fos- 
silisation;  as  fossilize  +  -ation.]  The  act  or 
process  of  fossilizing,  or  converting  animal  or 
vegetable  substances  into  fossils  or  petrifac- 
tions; the  state  of  being  fossilized     Also  spell- 


fossulet 

A  large  proportion  of  aquatic  creatures  have  structwea 
that  do  not  admit  of  fossilization. 

S.  Spencer,  Universal  Progress,  p.  349. 

fossilize  (fos'il-iz),  i;.;  pret.  a.ni  pp.  fossilized, 
ppr.  fossilizing.  [=  P.  fossiUser;  <  fossil  + 
-ize.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  reduce  to  a  fossil  condi- 
tion; convert  into  a  fossil:  as,  to/ossJKze  bones 
or  wood. — 2.  Torender  like  a  fossil;  cause  to 
become  antiquated  or  outof  harmony  with  pres- 
ent time  and  circumstances  and  the  progress 
of  ideas :  as,  age  has  a  tendency  to  fossilize 
men's  minds  and  ideas. 

There,  indeed,  you  are  among  the  French,  the  fossilised 
remains  of  the  old  regime.  Bulwer,  Pelham,  xxii. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  become  or  be  changed 
into  a  fossil. — 2.  To  become  antiquated  or  ob- 
solete ;  become  out  of  harmony  with  the  pres- 
ent time  and  circumstances  by  falling  behind 
the  progress  of  ideas. 
Also  spelled  fossilise. 

fossilogist  (fo-sil'o-jist),  TO.  Same  as  fossilolo- 
gist.    Jodrell. 

fossilogy  {fo-sil'o-pi),  TO.    Same  asfossUism,  2. 

fossilologist  (fos-i-lol'o-jist),  TO.  [<  fossilology 
+ -ist.]    One  versed  in.  fossilology;  afossilist. 

fossilology  (fos-i-lol'o-ji),  TO.  [<  fossil  + 
-ology :  see -ology.]    Saxae  as  fossilism,  2. 

fossor  (fos'or),  TO. ;  pi.  fossores  (fo-s6'rez).  [L., 
<  fodere,  pp.  fossus,  dig:  see  /os«2.]  a  grave- 
digger. 

The  fossores,  or  grave-diggers,  who  appear  to  have  es- 
tablished a  kind  of  property  in  the  Catacombs. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  V.  214. 

Fossores  (fo-s6'rez),  to.  pi.  [L.,  pi.  of  fossor, 
a  digger:  see  fossor.]  1.  In  entom.:  (a)  In 
LatreiUe's  system  of  classification,  the  second 
family  of  aculeate  hymeuopterous  insects,  it 
was  divided  into  Scolietes,  Sapygites,  S^hegites,  Bembe- 
cides,  Larrates,  Nyssoniens,  and  Crc^hrionites,  and  was 
nearly  equivalent  to  the  modern  Fossores,  not  including 
the  iaraily  MutiUidai.  (fi)  The  digger-wasps;  the 
Fossoria.  it  is  a  group  of  burrowing  hymenopteroua 
insects  having  the  posterior  abdominal  segments  not  re- 
tractile  and  the  basal  joint  of  the  hind  tarsi  not  dilated. 
The  females  are  armed  with  a  sting,  and  the  neuters,  when 
there  are  any,  are  winged.  The  group  includes  such  fam- 
ilies as  the  Vespidce,  SphegidcB,  PompilidcB,  etc.,  together 
with  the  Mutillidoe.  (c)  A  Latreillean  group  of 
fossorialcaraboid  beetles,  the  BipartitiotScari- 
tides. —  2t.  In  mammal.,  a  group  of  burrowing 
or  fossorial  quadrupeds. 

Fossoria  (fo-s6'ri-a),  TO. ^Z.  [NL.:  see  Fossores.] 
A  division  of  hynienopterous  insects,  includ- 
ing the  burrowers,  as  burrowing-wasps,  sand- 
wasps,  mud-wasps,  daubers,  etc.:  practically 
the  same  as  Fossores,  1  (6). 

fossorial  (fo-s6'ri-al),  a.  and  to.  [<  'UL.fosso- 
rius,  <  L.  fossor,  a  digger :  see  fossor.]  I.  fl.  1 . 
Digging,  burrowing,  or  excavating,  especially 
in  the  ground ;  f  odient :  as,  a  fossorial  animal. 
— 2.  Pit  or  used  for  digging  or  burrowing:  as, 
a  fossorial  limb. —  3.  Able  to  dig  or  burrow ; 
being  a  burrower;  specifically,  of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  Fossores,  Fossoria,  or  FodienUa:  a&, 
fossorial  nature  or  habits;  a  fossorial  insect 
or  quadruped. — Fossorial  Hymenoptera,H2/nwwoiJ- 
tera  belonging  to  LatreiUe's  group  of  the  Fossores.  They 
generally  have  all  the  tibise  strongly  spined,  but  not  ex- 
panded as  in  the  typical  fossorial  limb. — Fossorial  legs, 
in  entom.,  legs  in  which  the  tibise  are  very  broad,  flat,  or 
concave  beneath,  and  generally  with  several  processes  or 
teeth  on  the  outer  edge,  serving  like  claws  for  digging. 
The  tarsus  also  maybe  expanded,  but  generally  it  is  small 
and  sometimes  entirely  absent ;  the  whole  leg  is  stout  and 
has  great  muscular  force.  The  fossorial  form  is  most  com- 
monly seen  in  the  anterior  legs ;  it  is  well  exemplifled  in 
the  mole-crickets  and  in  many  Coleoptera. 

II.  TO.  An  animal  which  digs  into  the  earth 
for  a  retreat  or  residence,  and  whose  feet  are 
adapted  for  that  purpose ;  a  burrowing  animal. 

fossorious  (fo-s6'ri-us),  a.  [<  ISL.  fossori'ua: 
see  fossorial.]    In  entom.,  same  as  fossorial. 

fossula  (fos'ii-la),  TO. ;  pi.  fossuke  (-le).  [L., 
dim.  of  fossa,'a.  mtoh :  see  foss^.]  A  small  fos- 
sa; specifically,  a  vacant  space  representing 
one  of  the  primitive  septa  of  certain  corals,  as 
the  Mugosa,  more  fuUy  called  a  septal  fossula. 
Also  fossule. 

The  septal  fossula  usaally  presents  itself  as  a  more  or 
less  conspicuous  depression  or  groove  in  the  chalice.  ... 
In  general  it  is  a  simple  space  or  deficiency  caused  by  the 
absence  or  abortion  of  one  of  the  four  primary  septa. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  VL  382. 

fossulate  (fos'u-lat),  a.  [<  fossula  +  -ate^-j 
In  anat.  and  zool.,  grooved;  slightly  exeavatea 
or  hollowed  out;  having  a  small  or  shallow 

fossule  (fos'iU),  TO.  [<  fossula.]  Same  as  fos- 
sula. ., 

fossulet  (fos'u-let),  n.  [<  fossule  +  -«*•]  i^ 
entom.,  a  somewhat  long  and  narrow  depres- 
sion; a  fossula:  said  of  the  sculpture  of  insects. 


fossway 

fosswaj  rtosVa),  n.    One  of  the  great  Roman 

roads  in  England:  so  called  from  the  ditch  on 

each  side.     Also  spelled /o«se«)ay. 

The  Fosse-way  at  Leicester.  HT.  and  Q. ,  6th  aer. ,  XII.  372. 

foster  If  (f  os'ter),  n.   [<  ME.  foster,  <  AS.  fostor, 

foster,  fostw,  nourishment,  feeding,  rearing, 

fostering  (=  Icel.  fosiir,  nursing,  =  Sw.  Dan. 

foster,  fetus,  embryo,  offspring;  cf.D.  voedster, 

nurse),  for  *f6dtor,  <.f6da,  food:  see  food,  fod- 

deri.]     1.  Nourishment;  care;  keeping. 

01  thare  eorow  no  some  [sum,  end],  hot  ay  to  be  yelland 

In  oviefostre.  Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  820. 

3.  A  nursling;  a  child;  progeny;  offspring. 
Hit  was  the  lorme-/o«ter  that  the  f oldTe  [earth]  bred. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  257. 
Thu  art /osier  of  freo  monne. 

St.  Marherete  (ed.  Cockayne),  p.  4. 

3.  [Bather  a  contr.  ot  fosterer."}  A  fosterer  or 
cherisher.    Dames. 

Thu  art /osier  and  feder  to  helplesse  children. 

St.  Marherete  (ed.  Cockayne),  p.  8. 
He  plays  the  serpent  right,  describ'd  in  Bsop's  tale, 
That  sought  the /osier's  death,  that  lately  gave  him  life. 
Greene  a/nd  Lodge,  Looldng  Glass  for  Lond.  and  Eng., 

[p.  131. 
fosteri  (f os'ter),  V.  [<  ME.  fostren,  <  AS.  yos- 
trian,  umlautedj'«s<na»i,  nourish,  foster  (=  ioel. 
fostra  =  Sw.  fosira  =  Dsm.fostre,  foster;  of. 
D.  voedsteren  (poet.),  feed,  foster),  <  fostor,  fos- 
ter, nourishment,  feeding,  rearing,  fostering: 
Beefoster\  ».]  I.  trans.  1.  To  feed;  nourish; 
support ;  bring  up. 

He  es  my  f adire  in  f aithe,  f or-sake  salle  I  never  I 
He  has  mefoeterde  and  fedde,  and  my  faire  bretherene. 
Jforie  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  4144. 
Some  say  that  ravens'/osier  forlorn  children. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  ii.  3. 
Bacchus  and /osierin^'  Ceres,  powers  divine. 
Who  gave  us  corn  for  mast,  for  water  wine. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Virgil's  Georgics,  i. 

2.  To  sustain  by  aid,  care,  or  encouragement; 
give  support  to ;  cherish;  promote:  as,  to  fos- 
ter the  growth  of  tender  plants ;  to  foster  an  en- 
terprise; to  foster  pride  or  genius. 

They  [the  priests]  shave  their  heads  and  foster  their 
beards,  contraiy  to  the  laity.     Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  133. 

Oft,  'mid  some  green  plot  of  open  ground, 

Wide  as  the  oak  extends  its  dewy  gloom. 

The /osiered  hyacinths  spread  their  purple  bloom. 

Wordsworth,  Eocles.  Sonnets,  i.  27. 

Benignly  fostered  by  the  good  St.  Nicholas,  the  infant 

city  thrived  apace.  *lrving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  140. 

=  Syn.  2.  Harbor,  etc.  (see  cherish) ;  to  indulge,  favor,  for- 
ward^ advance,  further,  help  on. 

Il.t  in^ans.  To  be  nourished  or  trained  up 
together.    Spenser. 

foster^t  (f os'ter),  n.  A  contracted  form  of  for- 
ster,  forester. 

And  still  the /osier  with  his  long  bore-speare 
Him  kept  from  landing  at  his  wished  will. 

Spenser,  E.  Q.,  III.  v.  20. 

fosterage  (fos't6r-aj),  n.  [Formerly  also  fos- 
teridge;  <  foster''-  +'-age.}  The  act  of  fostering, 
nursing,  or  nourishing ;  specifically,  the  rearing 
of  another's  child  as  one's  own,  in  the  relation 
of  foster-parent  and  foster-child. 

Some  one  or  other  adjoining  to  this  lake  had  the  charge 
and/osierid^e  of  this  child  [Semiramis]. 

Baleigh,  Hist.  World,  1.  xii.  §  3. 
Fosteirage  was  an  institution  which,  though  artificial  in 
its  commencements,  was  natural  in  its  operations ;  and 
.  .  .  the  relation  of  foster-parent  and  foster-child  tended, 
in  that  stage  of  feeling,  to  become  indistinguishable  from 
the  relation  of  father  and  son. 

Maine,  Early  Hist,  of  Institutions,  p.  242. 

foster-babe  (fos't6r-bab),  n.  [<  foster^  n.,  + 
iahe.l    An  infant  foster-child. 

All  thy /08ier-6a6es  are  dead. 

Byron,  Childe  Harold,  iv.  89. 

foster-brother  (fos't&r-brug5H'''6r),  n.  [<  ME. 
*foster-brother,  (.AB-fostor-hrothor  (=  Icel./os<- 
hrodlwr  =  Sw.  Dan.  fosterbroder),  <  fostor,  fos- 
ter, +  hrothor,  brother.]  A  male  child  nursed 
at  the  same  breast  as  another,  or  reared  by  the 
same  person,  but  not  the  offspring  of  the  same 
parents. 

I  am  tame  and  bred  up  with  my  wrongs. 
Which  are  my  foster-brother's. 

Beam,  and  PI.,  Maid's  Tragedy,  iv. 

foster-child  (fos't6r-cMld),  n.  [<  ME.  foster- 
child,  <  AS.  fostor-oild,  <  fostor,  foster,  +  did, 
child.]  A  child  nursed  or  brought  up  by  one 
not  its  own  mother  or  father. 

Then  I  avow,  by  this  most  sacred  head 

Of  my  deave  foster  childe,  to  ease  thy  grief e 

And  win  thy  ^ill.  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  ii.  33. 

foster-dam  (f  os't6r-dam), «.  {<  foster^  +  dam.} 
A  nurse ;  one  who  nourishes  a  child  but  is  not 
its  mother. 
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There  by  the  wolf  were  laid  the  martial  twins : 
Intrepid  on  her  swelling  dugs  they  hung ; 
i-he  fosterdam  loU'd  out  her  fawning  tongue. 

Dryden,  MaeiA. 
foster-daughter  (fos't6r-da''''t6r),  n.  [=  Ioel. 
fostrdotUr  =  Dan.  fosterdatter  =  Sw.  fosterdot- 
■l'  f-^fo^*^^!  n.,  +  daughter.}  A  female  nour- 
ished or  reared  like  an  own  daughter,  though 
not  such  by  birth.  °.      ' 

Go,  go:  give  your /osier-iiaMS'Aiers  good  counsell. 

Webster,  Duchess  of  Malfl,  ii.  2. 

foster-earth (fos't6r-6rth),n.  l=lae,l. fdstrjdrd, 
native  country,  =  Dan.  fosterjord;  a.s  foster^  + 
earth,.}  Earth  by  which  a  plant  is  nourished, 
though  not  its  native  soil.  Philips. 
fosterer  (fos't6r-er),  n.  l<foster\  v.,  +  -eri.] 
A  nurse ;  one  who  feeds  and  nourishes  in  the 
place  of  a  parent ;  hence,  one  who  or  that  which 
promotes  or  sustains :  as,  a  fosterer  of  rebel- 
lion ;  intemperance  is  a  fosterer  of  crime. 

Beauty  allures  to  delights,  delights  to  ease,  ease  conse- 
quently the /osierer  to  discouraged  pusillanimity. 

Ford,  Honour  Triumphant,  it 
They  [kings]  by  God  are  destined  to  be  the  protectours 
of  the  church,  the  patrons  of  religion,  the  fosterers  and 
cherishers  of  truth,  of  virtue,  of  piety. 

Barrow,  Works,  T.  x. 
fosteress  (fos't6r-es),  n.    Same  aafostress. 
foster-father  (fos'ter-fa^SHSr),  n.    [<  ME.  fos- 
ter-fader, <  AS.  foster-feeder  (=  Ioel.  fostrfa- 
dhir  =  Sw.  Dan.  fosterfader;  cf.  D.  voedsterva- 
der),  <  foster,  fostor,  foster,  +  feeder,  father.] 
One  who  takes  the  place  of  a  father  in  nour- 
ishiag  and  rearing  a  child;  a  nurse's  husband. 
Faine  would  she  [Esther]  uncase  her/osier-Zaifer  [Mor- 
decai]-  of  these  mournful!  weeds,  and  change  his  sack- 
cloth for  tissue.  Bp.  Hall,  Haman  Disrespected. 
The  ordinary /osier-/aiAer  was  bound  by  the  law  to  give 
education  of  some  kind  to  his  foster-children. 

Maine,  Early  Hist,  of  Institutions,  p.  243. 

fosterhood  (fos't6r-hud),  n.  [<  foster^  + 
-hood.}  The  state  or  condition  of  fostering 
or  being  fostered;  the  relation  established  by 
fosterage. 

foster-land  (f os'tfer-land),  n.  [<  AS.  fostorland, 
fosterland,  (.fostor,  provision,  feeding,  foster, + 
land,  land.  Cf .  Ioel.  fostrland  =  Sw.  Dan.  fos- 
terland, native  country.]  If.  In  Anglo-Saxon 
law,  land  assigned  for  maintenance  or  the  pro- 
curing of  provisions,  as  for  a  monastery. — 3, 
The  land  of  one's  adoption. 

foster-leant,  «•  [AS.  foster-ledn,  fostor-ledn  (= 
Ioel.  fostrlaun  =  Dan.  fosterlon;  cf.  D.  voed,- 
sterloon),  <  foster,  fostor,  rearing,  feeding,  fos- 
tering, +  ZeeJm,  payment,  reward  (=  OS.  2o»  =  D. 
loon  =  OHGr.  MHGr.  Ion,  Or.  lohn  =  Icel.  laun  = 
Sw.  Dan.  Wn  =  Goth,  la/un,  reward) ;  perhaps 
related  to  lucre,  q.  v.,  but  in  no  wise  to  loan, 
with  which  it  is  often  confused  in  dictionaries.] 
In  Anglo-Saxon  law,  the  remuneration  fixed  for 
the  rearing  of  a  foster-child.  [Otherwise  stated 
as  "the  jointure  of  a  wife."     Wharton.} 

fosterling  (fos'ter-ling),  «.  [<  ME.  fosterling 
(cf .  D.  voedsterling),  <  AS.  fosterling,  <  foster, 
rearing,  fostering,  4-  dim.  -ling.}  A  foster-child. 

I'll  none  o'  your  Light  ^e&vt  fosterlings,  no  inmates. 

B.  Jonson,  New  Inn,  v.  1. 

fostermentt  (fos'ter-ment),  n.     [<  foster^  v., 

+  -ment.}  Pood ;  nourishment. 
foster-mother  (f os '  ter - muTH  "  isr),n.  [<  ME. 
foster-msder,  <  AS.  fostor-modor,  foster-modor, 
also  fester-moder,  etc.  (=  Icel.  fostr^modhir  = 
Sw.  Dstn.  fostermoder ;  cf.  D.  voedstermoder),  < 
fostor,  foster,  -1-  modor,  mother.]  A  woman 
who  takes  the  place  of  the  mother  in  suckling 
and  bringing  up  a  child ;  a  nurse. 

The  children,  housed 
In  her  foul  den,  then  at  their  meat  would  growl, 
And  mock  their  foster-mother  on  four  feet, 
Till,  straighten'd,  they  grew  up  to  wolf -like  men. 
Worse  than  the  wolves.   Tennyson,  Coming  of  Arthur. 

foster-nurse  (fos'tfer-ners),  n.     [<  foster^,  n., 
■+■  nurse.}    A  nurse;  a  cherisher  or  sustainer. 
Our /osier-MMrse  of  nature  is  repose. 
The  which  he  lacks.  Shak.,  Lear,  iv.  i. 

foster-parent  (fos'ter-par'-ent),  n.  [<  foster\ 
n.,  +  parent.}  A  foster-father  or  foster-mother. 

f OStershipt  (f  os't6r-ship),  n.  [<  foster^  for  for- 
ester +  -ship.}  The  conditioner  occupation  of 
9i  forGstGr 

foster-sister  (fos' ter -sis''' ter),  n.  [ME.  not 
found;  <  AS.  foster-sweostor  (Somner)  (=  Icel. 
fostr-systir,  fosysUr),  <  foster,  foster,  +  sweos- 
tor,  sister.  ]  A  female  child,  not  a  sister,  reared 
with  another  child  by  the  same  person. 

foster-son  (vfos'ter-sun),  /..  [=  Icel.  fostr-son 
=  Da,n.  fosterson  =  Bvf.fosterson;  3,s foster\n., 
+  son.}  A  male  child  nourished  or  reared  like 
an  own  son,  though  not  such  by  birth. 
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Mature  in  years,  to  ready  honours  move ; 
O  of  celestial  seed ;  0  fosterson  of  Jove  1 

Dryden,  -Sneld. 
fostress  (fos'tres),  m.     l<  fosterl,  v., -i- -ess.}   A 
woman  who  nourishes  or  rears ;  a  nurse. 
Come  forth;  your /osiress  bids  ;  who  from  your  biith 
Hath  bred  you  to  this  hour. 

B.  Jonson,  Prince  Heniy's  Barriers. 
fot^t,  fotef,  n.  Middle  English  forms  otfoot. 
fot^t,  V.  t.  A  dialectal  variation  otfet^. 
fotherl  (foiH'6r),  n.  [Also  written /odder,  dial. 
fttdder;  <  ME.fotlier.fothur,  rarely /oder,  <  AS. 
father,  fothur,  a  load  (of  wood,  fagots,  gravel, 
etc.),  a  wagon-load,  cart-load,  =  OS.  fothar  = 

D.  voeder,  voer,  a  wagon-load,  cart-load,  voeder, 
a  wine-cask,  =  LG.  foder,  for  =  OHG.  fuodar, 
MHG.  vuoder,  G./ader,  a  wagon-load,  a  certain 
measure  for  wine.  The  F.  foudre,  a  tun,  Sw. 
foder,  a  tun,  fora,  a  wagon-load,  are  of  LG. 
origin.]     If.  .A.  wagon-load;  a  cart-load. 

With  him  ther  was  a  ploughman,  was  his  brother. 
That  hadde  ilad  of  dong  ful  many  a.  f other. 

Chancer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  630. 

2t.  A  load;  weight;  burden;  mass. 

Many  man  weeneth  to  grieve  other. 
And  on  his  head  falleth  the  f other. 

Richard  Coer  de  Lion,  L  1731. 
Heore  nether  lippe  is  a  lonl  fother. 

King  Alisaunder,  1.  6467. 

3.  An  old  unit  of  weight  for  lead,  lime,  and 
some  other  substances ;  a  two-horse  cart-load. 
A  fother  of  lead  varies  from  igj  to  22J  hundredweight, 
each  hundredweight  being  usually  120  pounds  avoirdu- 
pois. At  Newcastle  in  England  a  fother  is  a  third  of  a 
chaldron ;  and  in  American  lead-mines  the  word  is  some- 
times used  for  a  short  ton. 

fother^  (foTH'er),  V.  t.  [Prob.  <  Icel.  fodhra, 
line  or  fur  (a  garment),  =  Dan.  fodre,  fore  = 
Bw.fodra,^  line  or  fur  (cf.-Dan.  foring,  lining, 
naut.  ceiling,  foot-waling),  =  G.  fiittern,  line, 
case,  <  Ioel.  fodhr  =  Dan.  Sw.  foder,  a  lining, 

■  case,  Dan.  foer,  lining,  =  AS.  *  foder,  fodder 
(rare),  a  case  (ioga-fodder,  a  quiver),  =  OHG. 
fuotar,  MHG.  vuoter,  G./wWer,  a  sheath,  a  ease, 

■  =  Goth. /odr,  a  sheath :  see  further  under /orei 
and  /«ri.]  To  place  a  sail  or  tarpaulin  over, 
as  a  leak  in  a  ship's  hull,  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  water  out.  In  fothering  a  leak, 
rope-yams,  oakum^  etc.,  are  thickly  stitched  on 
the  sail  or  tarpaulin. 

If  you  can't  stop  aleak  by  fothering,  you  can  ease  the 
pressure  of  water  upon  the  hole. 

W.  C.  Russell,  Jack's  Courtship,  xxxvii. 

fotivet  (fo'tiv),  a.  [<  L.  fotus,  pp.  of  fovere, 
warm:  seei foment.}    Nourishing. 

If  I  not  cherish  them 
With  my  distilling  dews,  and/oiiue  heat. 
They,  know  no  vegetation. 

Carew,  Coelum  Britannicum,  iv. 

fotmal  (fot'mal),  n.  [Origin  not  ascertained.] 
A  commercial  term  for  70  pounds  of  lead.  It 
was  legalized  by  a  statute  of  Edward  I. 

fou  (fo),  a.     [Sc,  also  written  fow  and  /«',  = 

E.  fuU\  a.}    Full  of  food  or  drink ;  drunk. 
They  had  been/ott  for  weeks  thegither. 

Bums,  Tam  o'  Shanter. 

fou  (fo),  n.     [A  particular  use  of  fou,  a.,  full.] 
A  bushel.     [Scotch.] 
,  For  my  last /o«, 

A  heapit  stimpart  [fill  of  com],  I'll  reserve  ane 
Laid  by  for  you. 
Burns,  Auld  Farmer's  Salutation  to  his  Auld  Mare. 

fouaget,  «■    -An  obsolete  variant  oifeuage. 

fouat  (fo'at),  n.    See/oMef. 

Foucault  currents  (fo-kol'  kur'ents).  Cur- 
rents of  electricity  which  are  induced  in  a  mass 
of  metal  when  in  motion  relatively  to  a  non- 
uniform magnetic  field,  or  when  stationed  in  a 
magnetic  field  of  varying  intensity.  When  the 
intensity  of  the  magnetic  field  surrounding  a  mass  of 
metal  or  other  conductor  is  by  any  means  increased  or  di- 
minished, Foucault  currents  are  generated  in  the  conduc- 
tor. Uniform  motion  of  translation  in  a  uniform  magnetic 
field  does  not  produce  such  currents.  Rotatory  motion  of 
the  conductor  in  a  uniform  magnetic  field  does  produce 
them.  Their  energy  is  expended  in  heating  the  mass  or 
in  arresting  the  motion  to  which  they  are  due. 

foucht,  n.  [A  contr.  of  foureh.}  In  hunting,  a 
quarter  of  a  buck. 

foucht,  V.  t.  [<  fouch,  «.]  To  divide  (a  buck) 
into  quarters. 

foudret,  «•    See  fonlder. 

foudroyant  (f 6  -  droi '  ant) ,  a.  [F . ,  ppr.  of  fou- 
droyer,  strike  with  lightning,  <  foudre,  light- 
ning: see  foulder.}  1.  Sudden  and  overwhelm- 
ing in  effect;  like  a  lightning-stroke.  [Rare.] 
She  was  not  far  out  of  the  way,  and  with  Helen  Darley 
as  a  foil  anybody  would  know  she  must  be  foudroyant 
and  pyi'amidal — if  these  French  adjectives  may  be  natu- 
ralized for  this  one  particular  emergency. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Elsie  Venner,  II.  xxL 
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2.  Speoifloally,  in  pathol.,  beginning  in  a  very 
sudden  and  severe  form :  said  of  disease. 
fouet  (fo'et),  )i.    [Sc,  also  written /o ho *,/o«ete, 
fows,  foose,  fews;  origin  obseuie.]   The  house- 
leek. 

The  king's  leaving  Scotland  has  taken  all  custom  f  rae 
Edinburgh ;  and  there  is  hay  made  at  the  Cross,  and  a 
dainty  crop  of  fouats  in  the  Grassmarket. 

Scott,  Fortunes  ol  Nigel,  ii. 

fougade  (fo-gad'),  n.  [P.,  <fougue,  <  It.  foga, 
impetuosity,  passion,  fury,  prob.  a  var.  of  fuga, 
flight,  <  L.  fuga,  flight :  see  fugue.  Cf .  /OM- 
gasse.'i  Milit.,  a  little  mine  in  the  form  of  a  well, 
8  or  10  feet  wide  and  10  or  12  deep,  charged 
with  sacks  of  powder,  or  powder  and  shells, 
and  covered  with  stones  or  earth.  Sometimes  a 
fougade  is  dug  outside  the  works  of  a  fortification  or  post 
as  a  defense,  and  sometimes  beneath  to  destroy  them  by 
explosion. 

fougasse  (fo-gas'),  »•  [P.,  <  fougue:  see  fow- 
gade.']    Same  as  fougade. 

fought  (f  6),  interj.  [Var.  of  faugh,  foW-.']  Bah ! 
an  exclamation  expressing  disgust  or  contempt. 

Faugh !  he  smells  all  lamp-oil  with  studying  by  candle- 
light. B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Bevels,  iii.  2. 

fought  (f 6t).  Preterit  andpast participle  ot fight. 
foughten  (f  6'tn),jp.  a.  [Another  form  ot  fought, 
pp.  of  fight;  for  the  second  meaning,  of.  for- 
fiughten.]     1.   That  has  been  fought.     [.Ar- 
chaic.] 

And  not  &  foughten  Field, 
Where  Kingdoms'  rights  have  lain  upon  the  spear  and 

shield. 
But  Plains  have  been  the  place. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  iii.  137. 

Hence — 2  (f66h'tn).  Overworked;  outwea- 
ried;  troubled.     [Old  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

Are  we  sae  foughten  an'  harass'd 
For  gear  to  gang  that  gate  at  last  ? 

Burns,  The  Twa  Dogs. 

fouli  (foul),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  foul,  ful,  <  AS. 
ful  =  D.  vuil  =  OHa.  ful,  MHG.  viil,  G.  faul, 
foul,  rotten,  lazy,  idle,  etc.,  =  leel.  full  =  Sw. 
Dan.  ful  =  Goth,  fuls,  foul :  with  deriv.  suffix  -I, 
from  a  verb  lepi.  by  Icel.  pp.  fuinn,  rotten, 
Teut.  V  *fu  =  Indo-Bur.  ■\/  *pu,  in  L.  pus  (Gr. 
Triov),  pus,  putere,  stink,  putrere,  be  rotten,  Gr. 
nideiv,  make  rotten  (>  ult.  E.  putrid),  Lith. 
puti,  rot,  Skt.  \^pu,  stink:  aee putrid,  pus,  etc. 
Hence  filth,  fulsome  (in  part),  foulmart,  etc.] 
I.  a.  1 .  Grossly  offensive  to  the  senses ;  of  a 
filthy  or  noxious  character  or  quality ;  noisome ; 
disgusting :  as,  foul  matter  or  exudations ;  a 
foul  smell ;  foul  breath. —  2.  Of  a  harmful  or 
mischievous  character ;  causing  trouble  or  an- 
noyance ;  obnoxious ;  obstructive ;  clogging : 
as,  foul  weeds ;  foul  weather ;  afoul  wind. 

In  the  morning  [ye  say].  It  will  be/ou!  weather  to  day: 
for  the  sky  is  red  and  lowring.  Mat.  xvi.  3. 

"What  a  brave  day  again ; 

And  what  fair  weather,  after  bo  fovZ  a  storm ! 

Fletcher  (and  another).  Sea  Voyage,  i.  3. 

Till  our  arrival  here  we  have  had  only  one  day's  fold 
wind.  The  Century,  XXXVII.  24. 

3.  Affected  by  noisome  or  defiling  matter ;  in 
a  filthy  state  or  condition;  unclean;  dirty; 
turbid ;  defiled :  as,  foul  clothing ;  a  foul  den ; 
afoul  stream. 

My  face  ia  foul  with  weeping,  and  on  my  eyelids  is  the 
shadow  of  death.  Job  xvi.  16. 

The  way  was  long  and  wonderous/oitfe. 
Dutchess  of  Suffolk's  Calamity  (Child's  Ballads,  VII.  302). 

Throw /Old  linen  upon  him,  as  it  it  were  going  to  buck- 
ing. Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iii.  3. 
Let  Austria  clear  thy  way,  with  hands 
Foul  from  Ancona's  cruel  sack. 

Whittier,  To  Pius  IX. 

4.  Affected  by  harmful  matter  or  things ;  ob- 
structed by  anythingfixed  or  attached;  clogged; 
choked:  as,  afoul  garden  (one  full  of  weeds); 
a  foul  chimney  (one  choked  with  soot) ;  the 
ship's  bottom  is  foul  (clogged  with  seaweeds  or 
barnacles);  the  channel  has  a /o?(Z  bottom  (one 
cumbered  by  rocks,  vrrecks,  or  the  like). 

He  acquainted  his  lordship  that  his  ship  had  grown  foul 

to  a  degree  that  must  necessarily  hinder  her  fast  sailing. 

Franklin,  Autobiog.,  p.  257. 

The  voyage  to  Suez  is  very  dangerous,  more  especially 

south  of  Tor,  where  there  is  much  foul  ground. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  1. 135. 

5.  Clogged  or  impeded  as  by  collision  or  en- 
tanglement ;  in  a  state  of  obstructing  contact 
or  involvement :  with  o/ before  the  obstructive 
object :  as,  the  ship  isfoitl  of  aroak  or  of  another 
ship ;  a  rope  or  an  anchor  is  foul  from  being 
jammed,  entangled,  or  clogged  in  any  way. 

The  wind  blew  so  high,  they  durst  not  send  out  a  Boat, 
though  they  much  doubted  she  would  be  foule  of  their 
Rocks.         Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  Works,  II.  151, 
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6.  Contrary  to  or  violating  rule  or  established 
usage ;  done,  acting,  or  acted  upon  improperly ; 
irregular ;  disorderly ;  unfair :  as,  a  foul  blow 
or  stroke ;  a  foul  player  or  fighter ;  a  foul  at- 
tack. See  foul  play,  helow. — 7.  Grossly  offen- 
sive or  loathsome  m  a  moral  sense ;  manifest- 
ing, or  prompted  or  actuated  by,  base  or  vicious 
feeling ;  vUe ;  odious ;  shameful ;  revolting : 
as,  foul  thoughts  or  actions ;  foul  language ;  a 
foul  slander,  murder,  conspiracy,  etc. ;  a  foul 
slanderer  or  conspirator. 

Fold  whisperings  are  abroad :  unnatural  deeds 
Do  breed  unnatural  troubles.     Shak.,  Macbeth,  v.  1. 
Foul  deeds  will  rise, 
Though  all  the  earth  o'erwhelm  them,  to  men's  eyes. 

SiMk.,  Hamlet,  i.  2. 
This  was  extremely /ouZ,  to  vex  a  child  thus. 

Fletcher,  Pilgrim,  iii.  3. 

Nature  crost 
Was  mother  of  the  foul  adulteries 
That  saturate  soul  with  body. 

Tennyson,  Aylmer's  Field. 

8.  Extremely  bad  as  to  effect  or  result;  un- 
favorable ;  unlucky ;  pernicious ;  distressing : 
as,  a  foul  accident ;  a  foul  prospect  or  omen. 
[Not  now  in  common  use.] 

SoTaefoul  mischance 
Torment  me  for  my  love's  forgetlulness. 

Shak.,  T.  a.  of  V.,  ii.  2. 

If  I  cannot  recover  your  niece,  I  am  Afoul  way  out. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  ii.  3. 

A  foide  trouble'there  was  to  make  him  kneele  to  receiue 
his  Crowne.    Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  Works,  1. 196. 

Eadbald,  vext  with  an  evil  Spirit,  fell  oft'n  into  foul  fits 
of  distraction.  Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  iv. 

9t.  Coarse ;  common ;  of  little  value. 

Let  us  like  merchants  show  ow:  foulest  wares, 
And  think,  perchance,  they'll  sell. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C,  i.  3. 

lOt.  Hl-favored;  ugly;  homely. 
Well,  I  am  not  fair;  ...  I  thank  the  gods  I  am  foul. 
Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iii.  3. 
My  pretty  maid, 
I  dare  not  bring  thee  home  ;  my  wife  isfovZ, 
And  therefore  envious. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Coxcomb,  iii.  3. 
They  that  are  foul  shall  have  a  greater  portion ;  if  fair, 
none  at  all,  or  very  little. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  To  the  Reader,  p.  67. 
Foul  anchor,  an  anchor  with  the^lack  of  its  cable  twisted 
round  the  stock  or  one  of  the  flukes :  the  badge  of  the  Brit- 
ish Admiralty. 

On  one  of  his  broad  arms  he  had  a  crucifix  (stamped  with 
India  ink),  and  on  the  other  the  sign  of  the  fold  anchor. 
R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  95. 

Foul  ball,  in  base-ball,  a  ball  struck  so  that  it  falls  out- 
side of  the  lines  connecting  the  "  home"  with  the  first  and 
third  bases  respectively,  or  their  continuation. — Foul 
berth,  a  berth  or  position  in  a  harbor  of  such  a  nature 
that  the  vessel  occupying  it  cannot  swing  at  her  anchor 
without  becoming  foul  of  another  ship.— Foul  bill  Of 
health.  See  bUl  of  health,  under  billK—Fotil  chieve 
himt.    See  chieve^.    Nares. 

Ay,  fovX  chive  him !  he  is  too  merry. 
Beau,  and  Ft.,  Knight  of  Burning  Pestle,  i.  3. 
Foul  copy.  See  copy. — Foul  fish,  fish  during  the  spawn- 
ing season. — Foul  hawse,  a  phrase  applied  to  the  chains 
of  a  moored  ship  when  they  have  been  twisted  together 
by  the  swinging  round  of  the  ship.— Foul  play,  prima- 
rily, cheating  or  unfair  action  in  a  game  or  contest  of  any 
kind ;  hence,  underhand  intrigue  or  dishonest  action  in 
general,  to  the  detriment  of  another  or  others. 

They'll  feed  ye  up  wi'  flattering  words. 

And  that' sfovX  play. 

Catherine  Johnstone  (Child's  Ballads,  IV.  37). 

Foul  proof,  in  printing,  an  uncorrected  printed  slip,  be- 
fore the  typographical  and  other  errors  have  been  recti- 
fied; a  proof  containing  many  errors. — To  fall  foult,  to 
fall  out ;  quarrel. 

If  ever  the  Kingof  Spaine  and  we  should  fall  foule,  those 

Countries  being  so  capable  of  all  materialls  for  shipping, 

by  this  might  have  beene  owners  of  a  good  Fleet  of  ships. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  Works,  II.  264. 

If  they  be  any  ways  offended  they  fall  foul. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel. 
To  fall  fotll  of  or  (formerly)  on  or  upon,  (a)  Naut. ,  to 
run  against,  or  come  into  collision  with. 

The  principall  Galleon  of  Siuill  .  .  .  falling  foule  of  an- 
other shippe,  had  her  fore-mast  broken. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  597. 
Steer  straight  unto  good,  and  fall  not  foul  on  evil. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ.  Mor.,  i.  17. 
Here  we  split  our  skiff,  falling  fowle  upon  another 
through  negligence  of  the  master. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Sept.  12,  1641. 
(b)  To  attack ;  make  an  assault  upon.    See  afoul. 
Captain  Bobadill  tells  me  he  is  fallen  foul  o/you  too. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  iv.  6. 
Missing  Preferment  makes  the  Presbyters  fall  foul  upon 
the  Bishops.  Selden,  Table-Talk,  p.  96. 

In  his  sallies  their  men  might/aH/ouZ  o/each  other. 
Clarendon,  Great  Rebellion. 
To  make  foul  water  {naut.\  to  come  into  such  shoal  or 
low  water  that  the  motion  of  the  keel  stirs  up  the  mud 
from  the  bottom  and  fouls  the  water:  said  of  a  ship. 
=  SyHi.  1  and  3.  Dirty,  Filthy,  etc.  (8eenaa(j/);  impure,  un- 
clean, stained,  sullied,  polluted,  noisome,  squalid,  disgust- 
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ing.— 7.  Vile,  scurvy,  base,  scandalous,  Infamous,  sinister 
dark,  disgraceful.  ' 

II.  n.  1.  The  act  of  fouling,  colliding,  or 
otherwise  impeding  due  motion  or  progress- 
specifically,  in  a  contest  of  any  kind,  a  viola- 
tion of  the  governing  rules. — 2.  In  base-ball, 
a  hit  which  makes  the  ball  land  outside  the 
lines  from  home  to  first  or  to  third  base  con- 
tinued indefinitely;  a  foul  ball  or  a  foul  hit. 
See  base-ball. — 3.  An  ulcer  in  a  cow's  foot;  a 
disease  that  produces  ulcers.  SalUwell.  [North. 
Eng.]— To  claim  a  foul,  to  claim  that  an  opponent 
has  made  a  foul,  in  order  to  prevent  adverse  award  of 
victory. 
fowV-iioni),  adv.  [<MB./oMfe;</o«Zl,a.]  In 
a  foul  manner. 

Thei  haue  take  the  Duke  and  ledde  hym  a-wey,  niagre 
hem"alle  betinge  hym  foule.    Merlin  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  iii.  661. 

You  offer /cm!,  signior,  to  close ;  keep  your  distance. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Bevels,  v.  2. 

An  antagonist  who  neither  flinches  nor  hitsfoid. 

N.  A.  Rev.,  OXLIL  449. 

fpuP  (foul),  V.  [<  ME.  foulen,  fulen,  tr.  and 
intr.,  <  AS.  fulian,  d-fuUan,  intr.,  become  foul, 
parallel  with  E.  file^,  <  ME.  fylen,  filen,  tr.  and 
intr.,  <  AS.  fylan  (in  comp.),  make  foul  (=  LGr. 
fulen  =  OHG.  fulan,  fulen,  tr.,  MHG.  vulen,  G. 
faulen,  intr.),  <  fill,  foul:  aeefouP-,  a.,  and  of. 
file^,  defile^,  defoul,  and  /oiZ*.]  I,  trans.  To 
make  foul,  in  any  sense ;  befoul,  (a)  To  defile ; 
dirty ;  soil. 

He  cut  his  own  throate  at  length  with  a  naonr,  fouling 
his  infamous  life  with  a  low  and  dishonest  departing. 

Saville,  tr.  of  Tacitus,  p.  41. 

But  if  you  be  nice  to  fowl  your  fingers  (which  good  an- 
glers seldome  are),  then  take  this  bait. 

/.  Walton,  Complete  Angler  (1653),  xiL 

Where'er  I  turn,  some  scandal /ou^g  the  way. 

Lowell,  To  G.  W.  Curtis. 
(&)  Naut.,  to  entangle. 

'Twas  all  along  of  Poll,  as  I  may  say, 
Ths>.tfoul'd  my  cable  when  I  ought  to  slip. 

B.ood,  Sailor's  Apology. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  become  foul  or  dirty:  as, 
a  gun  fouls  from  long  use. 

Metford's  Military  Grooving  does  not  fold  so  rapidly, 

and  is  more  easy  to  clean  than  the  Match  Rifle  Grooving. 

W.  W.  Greener,  The  Gun,  p.  169. 

2.  Naut.,  to  come  into  collision,  as  two  boats; 
become  entangled  or  clogged:  as,  the  rope 
fouled;  the  ^a\oe\  fouled. —  3.  In  base-ball,  to 

strike  a  foul  ball To  foul  out,  in  base-ball,  to  be 

i-etired  from  the  bat  through  the  catching  of  a  foul  ball 
by  one  of  the  opposite  nine. 

fouPt,  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  otfowTX. 

foulard  (fo-lard'),  »■  [P.,  of  unknown  origin.] 
1.  A  soft,  thin,  and  flexible  washable  silk,  with- 
out twill.  It  was  originally  made  in  India,  but 
is  now  successfully  produced  in  the  south  of 
Prance. 

Foulard  is  simply  the  name  for  plain-woven  silk  not 
dyed  in  the  yarn,  of  which  pongee  is  the  Asiatic  kind. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXL  256. 

Hence — 2.  Asilk  handkerchief,  especially  one 
used  as  a  cravat  or  to  tie  around  the  neck. 

Their  mother's  beautiful  brown  hair  is  usually  covered 
with  a  violet /ou^ard.  Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVII.  738. 

f oulardine  (f 6-lar-den' ), «.  [<  foulard  +  -inf.) 
A  cotton  material  made  soft  and  flexible  in  imi- 
tation of  foulard. 

foul-brood  (foul'brSd),  n.  A  germ-disease  of 
bees,  the  seeds  of  which  lurk  in  the  honey, 
whence  bees  contract  it. 

That  terrible  fungoid  malady,  foul-brood,  which  bee- 
disease  Is  indicated  by  a  nauseating  stench. 

Science,  V.n. 

fouldt,  adi).    [An  irreg.  var.  of  fouU.    Cf.  vild 
for  vile.']    An  obsolete  variant  otfouP-. 
fouldert,  n.      [<  MB.  *fouldre,  foudre,  <  OP. 
foudre,  later  fouldre,  'F.  foudre  =  Vi.foUre  = 
It.  folgore,  <  L.  fulgur,  lightning,  <  fulgere, 
lighten:  see  fulgent.]    Lightning. 
That  thynge  that  men  caUe  foudre. 
That  smite  sometime  a  toure  to  poudre. 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  1.  535. 

This  flr'd  my  heart  as  foulder  doth  the  heath. 

Baldwin,  in  Mir.  for  Mags.,  p.  889. 

fouldert,  v.  i.     [<  foulder,  m.]     To  emit  great 
heat;  flame,  as  lightning;  bum. 
Seemd  that  lowde  thunder,  with  amazement  great, 
Did  rend  the  ratling  skyes  with  flames  of  fonldnngheit. 
Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  li-  W- 

foulert,  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  fowler. 
foul-faced  (foul 'fast),  a.    1.  Having  the  face 
foul  or  filthy.— 2t.  Of  foul  aspect  or  character; 
foul-mouthed. 

If  black  scandal,  or  foul-fac'd  reproach. 
Attend  the  sequel  of  your  imposition. 
Your  mere  enforcement  shall  acquittance  me. 

Shah,  Rich.  IIL,  Ui-  '• 


foully 

foully  (foul'li),  adv.  [<  ME.  foulUche,  fulUche, 
<  AS.  fullice,  foully,  ifullic,  a.,  foul,  iful,  foul, 
+  -lie,  -ly2.]  In  a  foul  manner;  filthily;  nas- 
tily; hatefully;  scandalously;  disgracefully; 
shamefully;  unfairly;  dishonestly. 

Her  swollen  eyes  were  much  disfigured, 

And  her  faire  face  with  teares  wos  Jowly  blubbered. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  H.  i.  13. 
Thou  play'dst  moat  foully  lor 't. 

Shak.y  Macbeth,  iii.  1. 

foulmart,  foumart  (foul' mart;  in  second  form 
(So.),  fou'mart),  n.  [Formerly  also  fulmart, 
fulmar,  fowmart,  fumart,  foumard;  <  ME. /m^- 
mart,  fulmard,  fulmerd,  folmard,  fulmere,  a 
polecat,  <  foul,  fid,  foul,  +  marte,  a  marten, 
partly  <  AS.  meartli,  a  marten,  and  partly  < 
OF.  TOdrtre,  marte,  a  marten :  see  marten.]  An 
old  name  of  the  fitchew  or  polecat,  Putorius 
vulgaris;  literally,  foul  or  stinking  marten :  so 
called  from  its  offensive  odor.    See  polecat. 

It  is  ordanit  .  .  .  that  he  pay  .  .  .  for  x  Fovmiartis 

skinnis  oallit  Fithowis,  xd.  Acts  Jas.  I.,  1424. 

In  the  night  time  .  .  .  foxes  and  fomnardes,  with  all 

other  vermine,  and  noysome  beastes,  use  most  styrringe. 

Ascham,  Toxophilus. 

In  the  second  class  [of  beasts  of  the  chase]  are  placed 

the  fuHmart,  the  fltchat  or  fltch,  &c.,  and  these  are  said  to 

be  beasts  of  stinking  flight. 

Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  14. 

foul-mouthed  (^oul'moutht),  a.  Using  soiirril- 
ous,  opprobrious,  obscene,  or  prof  ane  language ; 
given  to  abusive  or  filthy  speech. 

Wilt  thou  ever  be  a  foul-mouth' d  and  calumnious  knave  7 
Shale.,  AU's  Well,  i.  3. 
I 
Have  never  been /ouZ-moM^A'd  against  thy  law. 
Fletcher  (and  another),  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  v.  1. 

foulness  (foul'nes),  n.  [<  ME.  foulnesse,  <  AS. 
fulnes  (=  OFries.  fulnisse  =  D.  vuilnis  =  MLG. 
mlnisse=OSGr.ful'missi,  G.  fdulniss),  <.  ful,ton\, 
+  .^nes,  -ness.]  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  be- 
ing foiu  or  filthy ;  impurity ;  filthiness ;  defile- 
ment; pollution;  corruption:  aiS,the  foulness  of 
a  cellar  or  of  a  well ;  the  foulness  of  a  musket ; 
the  fouhiess  of  a  ship's  bottom. 

This  foulness  must  be  purged. 
Or  thy  disease  will  rankle  to  a  pestilence. 

Ford,  Fancies,  iv.  1. 
2t.  Ugliness;  deformity. 

He's  fallen  in  love  with  your  foulness,  and  she'll  fall  in 
love  with  my  anger.  Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iii.  5. 

The  foulness  of  th'  infernal  form  to  hide. 

Dryden,  iBneid. 

3.  Unfairness;  dishonesty;  atrooiousness ;  vil- 
lainy; treachery;  abusiveness;  scurrility:  as, 
the  foulness  of  a  blow  or  a  scheme ;  the  foulness 
of  a  slander  or  crime. 

The  duke  nor  the  constable  wolde  nat  departe  thens 
tyll  they  had  ye  castell  at  their  wyll,  outher  with  fayr- 
nesse  ov  foulnesse. 

Berners,  tr.  of  Froissart's  Chron.,  I.  cccxxi. 
Those  aspersions  were  rais'd  from  the  foulness  of  his 
own  actions.  Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xv. 

Through  the  pageants  of  a  patriot's  name 
They  pierc'd  the  foulness  of  thy  secret  aim. 

Akenside,  Epistle  to  Curio. 
Bag  of  foulness.    See  bajii. 

foul-spoken  (foul'spo^kn),  a.    Using  scurril- 
ous, slanderous,  profane,  or  obscene  language ; 
foul-mouthed. 
Foul-spoken  coward,  that  thund'rest  with  thy  tongue, 
And  with  thy  weapon  nothing  dar'st  perform. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  ii.  1. 

foul-tongued  (foul'tungd),   a.     Foul-spoken; 
foul-mouthed. 
They  curse  him.    They  are  very  foul-tonyued. 
Livingstone,  Missionary  Travels  and  Kesearches,  p.  269. 

foumart,  n.    See  foulmart. 

foundl  (found).  Preterit  and  past  participle 
of  find. 

found^  (found),  V.  [<  ME.  founden,  <  OF.  fon- 
der, F.  fonder  =  Pr.  fondar  =  Sp.  Pg.  fwndar  = 
Itfondare  =  MD.  fonderen  =  MLGr.  funderen  = 
MHGr.  funden,  fundieren,  Gr.  fundieren  =  Dan. 
fundere  =  Sw.  fundera  (Tout,  forms  partly  after 
F.),  <  L.  fundare,  lay  the  bottom,  keel,  foun- 
dation of  a  thing,  found,  establish,  </tt»(tos,  bot- 
tom, base,  foundation,  akin  to  E.  bottom :  see 
fund^  and  iotfom.l  I.  trans.  1.  To  lay  the 
basis  of ;  fix,  set,  or  place,  as  on  something  solid ; 
ground;  base;  establish  on  a  basis,  physical  or 
moral. 

And  thou  Lord  in  the  begynnyng  foundidist  the  erthe, 

and  heuenes  ben  werkis  of  thin  hondis.  .,„.,, 

Wyalif,  Heb.  i.  (Oxf.). 

Thou,  Izraels  King,  serue  the  gieat  King  of  All, 
And  only  on  his  Conducts  pedestall 
Found  thine  Affaires. 
Sylvester,  tr.  ol  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii..  The  Magnificence. 
The  man  who  first  saw  that  it  was  possible  to  found  an 
European  empire  on  the  ruins  of  the  Mogul  monarchy  was 
Dupleix  Macaulay,  Lord  Clive. 
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Nothing  is  more  shameful  for  a  man  than  to  found  his 
title  to  esteem  not  on  his  own  merits,  but  on  the  fame  of 
his  ancestors.  Sumner,  Orations,  I.  6. 

2.  To  take  the  first  steps  or  measures  in  erect- 
ing or  building  up;  begin  to  raise;  make  a  be- 
^Jmmg  of;  originate  by  active  means:  as,  to 
found  a  city  or  an  empire. 

And  it  was  one  of  the  flrste  Cyties  of  the  worlde  founded 
by  Japheth,  Noes  sone,  and  beryth  yet  his  name. 

Sir  JR.  Guylforde,  Pylgi7mage,  p.  16. 

Most  of  the  buildings  are  founded  like  to  these  of  the 
Venetian  liouses.  Coryat,  Ci-udities,  I.  206. 

3.  To  make  provision  for  the  establishment  of; 
originate  by  gift,  grant,  or  endowment:  as,  to 
found  an  institution  or  a  professorship  by  be- 
quest. 

He  [King  Edward  the  Confessor]  founded  also  the  Col- 
ledge  of  St.  Mary  Ottery  in  Devonshire,  and  gave  unto  it 
the  Village  of  Ottery.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  19. 

A  prince  should  found  hospitals,  the  noble  and  rich  may 
diffuse  their  ample  charities.     Steele,  Guai-dian,  No.  174. 

II.  intrans.  To  base  one's  opinion;  rely: 
followed  by  on  or  zipon :  as,  I  found  upon  the 
evidence  of  my  senses. 

It  [theology]  founds  thus  necessarily  on  faith  equally 
with  religion.  Princeton  Rev.,  Sept.,  1879,  p.  315. 

founds  (found),  V.  t.  [<  OF.  fondre,  P.  fondre 
=  Pr.  fondre  =  Sp.  Pg.  fundir  =  It.  fondere, 
melt  or  cast,  as  metals,  <  L.  fundere,  pp.  fusus, 
pour,  oast  metals  (see  fuse^),  •/  *fud  =  Goth. 
giutan  =  AS.  gedtan,  etc.,  pour  (see  gush,  gut), 
akin  to  Gr.  ;i-eiv,  pour  (see  chyle,  chyme^,  etc.). 
Hence  ult.  (from  L.  fundere)  E.  foni^  =  fount^, 
fuse^,  fusion,  etc.,  affuse,  effuse,  infuse, perfuse, 
profuse,  etc.]  To  cast;  ferm  into  shape  by 
casting  in  a  mold,  as  metal  or  a  metallic  article. 

A  fellow  founded  out  ol  charity, 
And  moulded  to  the  height,  contemn  his  maker. 
Curb  the  free  hand  that  fram'd  him !  this  must  not  be. 
Fletcher,  Rule  a  Wife,  iv.  2. 
A  second  multitude 
With  wondrous  &Ti  founded  the  massy  ore. 
Severing  each  kind,  and  scumm'd  the  bullion  dross. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  703. 

found^  (found), ».  [</oMM(J3,v.]  The  operation 
of  casting  metal,  etc. ;  the  melting  of  metal  or 
of  the  materials  for  glass,  etc. 

The  first  operation  is  to  heat  up  the  pots  thoroughly, 
before  filling  them.  This  occupies  from  two  to  four  hours, 
and  on  it  depends  in  a  great  measure  the  success  ol  the 
subsequent  melting  ov  found.  Glass-makvng,  p.  120. 

found*  (found),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  A  three- 
sided,  single-cut  file,  used  in  making  combs. 

found^t,  v.  i.  [ME.  founden,  frniden,  <  AS. 
fundian,  hasten,  <  fi/ndan,  pp.  funden,  find:  see 
find."]  To  hasten;  go  (to  get  or  seek  some- 
thing); strive. 

found^  (found),  V.  t.  A  dialectal  variant  of 
fond^,  fang^. 

foundation  (foun-da'shqn),  n.  [<  ME.  fouw^ 
daeioun,  fundacioun,  <  0&.  fondation,  P.  fonda- 
tion  =  Pr.  fundacio,  fondation  =  Sp.  fundaeion 
=  Pg.  fundagSo  =  It.  fondazione,  <  LL.  fun- 
datio(n-),  foundation,  <  L.  fundare,  found :  see 
found^.]  1.  The  act  of  founding,  originating, 
or  beginning  to  raise  or  build ;  the  act  of  es- 
tablishing. 
Thou  lovedst  me  before  the  foundation  of  the  world. 

John  xvii.  24. 
That  authority  which  had  belonged  to  the  baronage  of 
England  ever  since  the  foundation  ol  the  monarchy. 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng. 

2.  The  solid  ground  or  substructure  on  which 
the  walls  of  a  building  rest ;  also,  the  lowest 
division  of  the  building  or  waU,  which  is  gen- 
erally below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Behold,  I  lay  in  Zion  lor  a  foundation  a  stone,  ...  a 
precious  corner  stone,  a  sure  foundation.  Isa.  xxviii.  16. 
Hence — 3.  The  basis  or  groundwork  of  any- 
thing ;  that  on  which  anything  stands  and  by 
which  it  is  supported  or  confirmed. 

So  shook  the  whole  foundation  of  his  mind. 
As  they  did  all  his  resolution  move. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars,  vi. 

He  [Giles  D'Anez]  returned  with  the  same  good  fortune 
to  Portugal,  after  having  found  .  .  .  that  there  was  no 
foundation  for  those  monstrous  appearances  or  difficulties 
mariners  till  now  had  expected  to  find  there. 

Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  II.  99. 
I  cannot  but  think  that  the  foundations  of  all  natural 
knowledge  were  laid  when  the  reason  of  man  first  came 
lace  to  face  with  the  facts  of  Nature. 

Huxley,  Lay  Sermons,  p.  11. 

4.  A  fund  invested  for  a  benevolent  or  charita- 
ble purpose ;  a  donation  or  legacy  for  the  sup- 
port of  an  institution,  as  a  school  or  hospital, 
or  of  some  specific  object,  as  a  college  pro- 
fessorship, a  ward  in  a  hospital,  etc. ;  an  en- 
dowment. • 

He  had  an  opportunity  of  going  to  school  on  a,  founda- 
tion. Swift. 


founder 

At  Trinity  the  Scholars  and  Sizars  have  a  right  to  remain 
in  residence  just  as  much  as  the  Fellows  themselves,  being 
equally  "on  the  foundation." 

C.  A.  Bristed,  English  University,  p.  106. 

5.  That  which  is  founded  or  established  by  en- 
dowment; an  endowed  institution  or  charity. 

We  see  there  be  many  orders  and /ow7idah'o7is  which  .  .  . 
take  themselves  to  have  a  kind  of  contract,  fraternity, 
and  correspondence  one  with  the  other. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  115. 

I  went  to  see  the  Weese-house,  a  foundation  like  our 
Charter-house,  for  the  education  of  decay'd  persons,  or- 
phans, and  poore  children.     Evelyn,  Diary,  Aug.  19, 1641. 

In  Germany,  since  the  first  foundation  at  Prague  in 
1348,  only  forty-two  universities  have  been  established. 

Science,  VI.  246. 

6.  In  crochet,  knitting,  etc.,  the  first  stitches  put 
upon  the  needles,  to  which  all  that  follows  is 
secured. —  7.  Same  as  foundation-muslin  and 
-net. —  8.  In  apiculture,  a  sheet  of  wax,  artifi- 
cially shaped  to  resemble  the  foundation  of  a 
comb,  attached  to  the  slats  or  bars  of  a  hive,  or 
placed  in  a  honey-frame,  to  induce  the  bees  to 
build  combs  where  desired;  a  guide-comb. — 
Old  foundation,  new  foundation,  terms  used  with 
reference  to  the  organization  of  the  cathedral  chapters  ol 
England.  At  the  establishment  ol  the  relormation  under 
Henry  VIII.  the  collegiate  chapters  were  lelt  unchanged 
in  constitution,  and  their  cathedrals  are  said  to  be  of  the 
old  foundation.  But  the  monastic  chapters  were  sup- 
pressed, and  new  ones  were  organized  for  their  cathe- 
drals, and  for  the  abbey  churches  converted  into  cathe- 
drals ;  and  these  are  said  to  be  ol  the  new  foundation. 
The  terms  have  no  relation  to  the  age  ol  the  cathedrals 
themselves. 

foundational  (f oun-da'shon-al),  a.     [<  founda- 
tion -tr  -al.^    Of  the  nature'oi  a  foundation; 
fundamental. 
foundation-chain    (f  oim  -  da '  shgn  -  chan),   n. 

Same  as  foundation,  6. 
foundationer  (fonn-da'shon-er),  n.    In  Great 
Britain,  one  who  is  supported  on  the  founda- 
tion or  endowment  of  a  college  or  an  endowed 
school. 
foundationless  (foun-da'shon-les),  a.     [(.foun- 
dation +  -less.^    Having  no  foundation. 
foundation-muslin  (foun-da'shon-muz"lin),  n. 
A  coarse  cotton  cloth  woven  very  loosely,  like 
a  canvas,  and  stiffened  with  gum,  used  for  giv- 
ing stiffness  to  parts  of  garments. 
foUndation-net  (foun-da'shon-net),  n.    A  ma- 
terial used  for  the  same  purpose  as  foundation- 
muslin,  but  still  coarser,  with  large  meshes. 
foundation-school  (foun-da'shon-skol),  n.    An 
endowed  school.     See  foundaU'on,  4:. 
foundation-SCtuare  (foun-da'shon-skwar),  n. 
In  gem-cutting,  one  of  eight  squares  formed  in 
bevel  planes  round  the  edges  of  a  brilliant, 
and  of  which  all  the  angles  are  subsequently 
cut  away  so  as  to  make  triangular  facets. 
foundation-stone  (foun-da'shon-ston),  n.    One 
of  the  stones  of  which  the  foundation  of  a  build- 
ing is  composed ;  specifically,  a  corner-stone. 
My  castles  are  my  king's  alone. 
From  turret  to  foundationrstone. 

Scott,  Marmion,  vi.  13. 
founder^  (fouu'dSr),  ».  [<  ME.  founder,  fourir- 
dour,  fondowe,  <  OF.  fondeor,  fondour,  fwn- 
dowr,  fondeur  (mod.  F.  fondateur  =  Pr.  fundor- 
tor,  fondador  =  Sp.  Pg.  fundador  =  It.  fonda^ 
tore),i'h.fundator,  a  founder, </MB(Jare, found: 
see  found'^.']  One  who  founds  or  establishes, 
(a)  One  who  lays  a  loundation  or  begins  to  build :  as,  the 
founder  of  a  temple  or  a  city. 

Julius  Csesar  was  the  first  founder  ol  this  tower,  which 
he  erected  to  the  end  to  f  ortifie  that  place. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  1. 10. 
(&)  An  originator;  one  from  whom  anything  derives  its 
beginning;  an  author:  as,  the /o«M(i«r  ol  a  sect  ol  philoso- 
phers ;  the  founder  of  a  family. 

At  Saynt  Stevens  kirke  thei  laid  him  with  honoure. 
Himseld  dit  [did]  it  wirke,  he  was  ths.T  fondoure. 
Rob.  ofBrunn^,  tr.  of  Langtolt's  Chron.  (ed.  Heame),  p.  84. 
Each  person  is  the  founder 
01  his  own  lortune,  good  or  bad. 

Fletcher  (and  another).  Love's  Pilgrimage,  i.  1. 
Bishop  Eobinson  .  .  .  has  been  looked  upon  as  the 
founder  ol  the  eighteenth  century  school  of  English  di- 
plomacy. Stubhs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  5. 
(c)  One  who  establishes  by  endowment;  one  who  provides 
a  permanent  lund  lor  any  purpose :  as,  the  founder  ol  a 
college  or  hospital. 

Here  stands  my  lather  rector. 
And  you  prolessors  ;  you  shall  all  proless 
Something,  and  live  there,  with  her  grace  and  me 
Yovj:  founders.  B.  Jonson,  Staple  of  News,  iv.  1. 

Huge  cathedral  fronts  of  every  age,  .  .  . 
The  statues,  king,  or  saint,  or  founder,  felL 

Tennyson,  Sea  Dreams. 
(d\)  A  creator ;  a  maker. 

He  that  is  mi  fowndeor  may  hit  f olfulle, 

That  was  ded  on  the  cros  &  bougte  us  so  deore. 

Joseph  of  Ari-mathie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  3. 

founder^  (foun'der),  n.  [<  OF.  fondeur,  P. 
fondeur  =  Sp.  Pg.  fundidor  =  It.  funditore,  < 
Mh.fundator,  *funditor(L.f%(sor),  <  h.  fundere. 


founder 

pp. /«st«,  pour,  found :  see  found?.']  One  who 
founds  metals,  or  articles  of  metal  or  glass  (the 
material  of  which  is  called  metal) ;  a  caster :  as, 
a  founder  of  cannon,  bells,  printing-types,  etc. 
Item,  The  Court  doth  order  and  declare  that  there  shall 
be  foure  Fmmders  of  letters  for  printing  allowed,  and  no 
more.    Decree  of  Star  Chamber  concerning  Printing,  xxvii. 

The  "foundeT'  as  he  is  called,  with  his  staff  of  assis- 
tants or  "  crew,    now  takes  charge  of  the  furnace. 

Glass-making,  p.  120. 

Founders'  dust,  charcoal-powder,  and  coal-  and  coke- 
dust,  ground  fine,  and  sifted  for  casting  purposes.— 
Founders'  sand,  fine  sand  used  for  making  foundry- 
molds. 

founders  (f oun'dSr),  v.  [<  ME.  foundren,  foun- 
der (as  a  horse),  tr.  oast  down,  destroy,  <  OF. 
fondrer,  in  comp.  afondrer,  affondrer,  sink, 
founder,  go  to  the  hottom,  and  effondrer,  sink, 
founder,  etc.,  P.  effondrer,  give  way,  fall  in,  tr. 
dig  deep  {ct.fondriere,  F.fondridre,  a  pit,  gully, 
mire,  bog),  var.  ot  fonder,  fall,  <  OF.  fond,  <  L. 
fundus,  iottoTui  see /0M»d2  and/Mffld.]  I.  in- 
trans.  1.  Naut.,  to  fill  or  become  filled  and  sink, 
as  a  ship. 

Vain  efforts !  still  the  battering  waves  rush  in, 

Implacable,  till,  delug'd  by  the  foam. 

The  ship  5va\i&  foundering  in  the  vast  abyss. 

J.  Philips,  Splendid  Shilling. 
The  ship,  no  longer /ouTid'rire!/  by  the  lee. 
Bears  on  her  side  th'  invasions  ot  the  sea. 

Falconer,  Shipwreck,  iii. 

The  house  or  hut  is  half  sunk  in  the  general  accumula- 
tion [of  snow],  as  if  it  \\&i.  foundered  and  was  going  to  the 
bottom.  5.  Judd,  Margaret,  i.  17. 

Hence — 3.  To  fail ;  miscarry. 

The  king  .  .  .  perceives  lilm,  how  he  coasts. 
And  hedges,  his  own  way.  But  in  this  point 
All  his  tricks /OMTxfer.  Shah.,  Hen.  VIII.,  iii.  2. 

Do  I  halt  still  1'  the  world,  and  trouble  Nature, 
When  her  main  pieces /oMMder  and  fail  daily? 

Fletcher,  Double  Marriage,  v.  2. 

3.  To  trip;  stumble;  go  lame,  as  a  horse. 

His  hors  for  fere  gan  to  tume. 
And  leep  asyde,  a.nd  foundrede  as  he  leep. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  1.  1829. 

II.  trans.  1.  .ATiasa*.,  to  cause  to  fill  and  sttik, 
as  a  ship. 

We  found  a  strong  Tide  setting  out  of  the  Streights  to 
the  Northward,  and  like  to  founder  our  Ship. 

Dam/pier,  Voyages,  I.  82. 

2.  To  cause  internal  inflammation  in  the  feet 
of,  as  a  horse,  so  as  to  disable  or  lame  him. 

In  Deceit  &  Subtilty,  by  such  Colour  and  Device  to  take 
Horses,  and  the  said  Horses  hastily  to  ride  &  evil  entreat, 
having  no  Manner  of  Conscience  or  Compassion  in  this  Be- 
half, so  that  the  said  Horses  become  all  spoiled  and/own- 
dered.  Babees  Book  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  362. 

I  have  speeded  hither  with  the  very  extremest  inch  of 
possibility ;  I  have  foundered  nine-score  and  odd  posts 
[post-horses].  Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  iv.  3. 

Are  they  foujidered,  ha!  his  mules  have  the  staggers 
belike,  have  they?  B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  i.  1. 

founder*  (f oun'dfer), ».  [</0Kw<fcr3,«.]  In/ar- 
riery,  lameness  caused  by  inflammation  within 
the  hoof  of  a  horse;   laminitis.    Also  called 
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foundress  (foun'dres),  n.  [_<.  founder'^  +  -ess.] 
A  female  founder;  a  woman  who  founds  or  es- 
tablishes, as  a  charitable  institution,  or  who  en- 
dows with  a  fund,  as  a  school  or  a  hospital. 

In  the  midst  on  the  South-side  is  the  Emperour  Constan- 
tines  [picture],  opposite  to  Ms  mothers,  the  memorable 
Foundresse.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  129. 

Saint  Bede's  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  minor  col- 
leges of  Avonsbridge.  Its  foundress's  .  ,  .  face,  clad  in 
the  close  coif  of  the  time  of  the  wars  of  the  BiOses,  still 
smiles  over  the  fellows'  table  in  hall. 

Mrs.  Craik,  Christian's  Mistake,  ii. 


ers  from  which  such  waters  are  drawn ;  a  soda- 
fountain. — 6.  The  ink-holder  of  a  printing- 
press.— 7.  The  supply-chamber  of  a  fountain- 
pen  or  of  a  fountain-inkstand,  or  the  reser- 
voir for  oil  in  certain  kinds  of  lamps,  etc. 
— Hero's  fountain,  a  pneumatic  apparatus  in  which  the 
elastic  force  of  a  confined  body  of  air,  increased  by  hy- 
draulic pressure  and  reacting  upon  the  surface  of  water 
in  a  closed  reservoir,  produces  a  jet  which  may  rise  above 
that  surface  to  a  height  equal  to  the  effective  height  of 
the  pressing  column:  named  from  Hero  of  Alerandria,  to 
whom  the  invention  of  the  instrument  is  ascribed.  It  con- 
sists essentially  of  an  open  basin,  and  two  closed  reservoirs 
at  different  levels  below  the  basin.  A  tube  connects  the 
upper  parts  of  both  the  reservoirs.  Another  tube  con- 
nects the  bottom  of  the  basin  with  the  lower  part  of  the 
lower  reservoir.  A  detachable  tube  with  a  jet-nozle  at 
its  upper  end  passes  through  the  center  of  the  basin  and 
down  into  and  very  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  higher 
reservoir.  The  detachable  tube  being  removed,  the  higher 
"SoUarid^ir!°ol  Pliny,  xxxiv.  7.  .  reservoir  is  partly  filled  with  water  through  the  opening; 
*^'  then  the  tube  IS  replaced,  and  water  poured  into  the  basin. 

This  water,  running  down  into  the  lower  reservoir,  forces 
the  air  from  the  latter  up  into  and  increases  thepressure  in 
the  higher  reservoir,  displacing  the  water  therein  and 
forcing  it  through  the  detachable  tube  in  the  form  of  a 
jet.  This  ejected  water  falls  into  the  basin  and  thence 
passes  to  the  lower  reservoir,  and  thus  the  action  continues 
till  nearly  all  the  water  in  the  higher  reservoir  has  been 
discharged  through  the  jet. — Steam-fountain,  a  foun- 
tain in  which  the  liquid  is  raised  by  the  pressure  of  steam 
upon  the  surface  in  a  reservoir.  =Syn.  1  and  2.  Spring, 
etc.  See  weU. 
fountained  (fotm'tand),  a.  [<  fountain  +  -ed^.] 
Provided  or  embellished  with  artificial  foun- 
tains. 


foundry  (foun'dri),  n.;  pi.  foundries  (-driz). 
[Also  Tnieontr.  foundery ;  <  F.fonderie  (=  Sp. 
funderia  (rare)  =  It.  fonderia),  a  foimdry,  < 
fondre,  touTidi:  see  found^.]  If.  The  casting 
of  metals. 
The  art  oifounderie  or  casting  metals. 


3.  An  establishment  for  the  founding  of  me- 
tallic articles:  as,  &  foundry  of  bells  or  of  can- 
non ;  a  tjpe-foundry.—Fo\mdiy  iron,  iron  contain- 
ing carbon  in  sufficient  quantity  to  admit  of  casting. 
foundrsrman  (foun'dri-man),  to.  ;  -pi.  foundry- 
men  (-men).  A  founder;  one  engaged  in  the 
work  of  a  foundry. 

The  first  man  he  would  send  home  for  would  be  his  old 
pattern  maker  and  the  next  the  hoss  foundryman. 

Jour.  Franklin  Inst.,  CXXV.  297. 

fountl  (fount),  TO.  [<  ME.  fount,  funt.  also  font, 
only  in  the  sense  of  a  baptismal  font  (seefoni^) ; 
<  OF.  fant,  font  =  Sp.  fuente  =  Pg.  It.  fowte,  < 
L./o»( *-.)«,  a  spring,  fount,  fountain,  prob.  orig. 
*fovon(t-)s  (=  Gr.  xiuv,  orig.  *x^Fov(T-)g,  ppr.  of 
Xe'iv,  orig.  *xeRiv,  pour),  ppr.  of  a  shorter  form 


The  preacher  said  good-day,  and  started  down  the  steps 
that  used  to  lead  from  the  levee  down  across  a  pretty 
fountained  court  and  into  the  town. 

O.  W.  Cable,  Au  Large,  xxii. 


of  the  root  which  appears  in  fundere,  pour,  fountaineert  (foun-ta-ner'),  n.     [Also  fonta- 


whence  ult.  E.  found^  and.  founts :  see  found^, 
fount^,  fuse\  etc.]  1.  A  spring  of  water;  a 
fountain. 

The  soft  green  grass  is  growing 

O'er  meadow  and  o'er  dale ; 
The  silvery /ounis  are  flowing 
Upon  the  verdant  vale. 

T.  J.  Ouseley,  Seasons  of  life.  Spring. 

3.  A  source ;  a  fountainhead. 

What  a  goblet !   It  is  set  round  with  diamonds  from  the 

mines  of  Eden ;  it  is  carved  by  angelic  hands,  and  filled 

at  the  eternal /ount  of  goodness. 

D.  Jerrold,  Cup  of  Patience. 

Aonian  fount.    See  Aonian. 
fount^  (fount),  TO.      [Another  form  of  font^,  < 

F.fonte:  seefont^.    Remotely  connected  with 

/OMTO*!.]    Same  as/0TO*2^2. 
fountain  (f oun'tan),  TO.     [<  ME.  fountayne,  fon- 

tayn,  <  OF.  funtaine,  fontaine,  F.  fontaine  =  Pr. 


nier;  <  OF.  fontenier,  a  maker  or  manager  of 
fountains  or  conduits,  <  fontaine,  a  fountain: 
see  fountain.]  A  manager  or  engineer  of  a 
fountain.    Davies. 

The  hedge  of  water,  in  forme  of  lattice-worke,  which 
the  fontanier  caused  to  ascend  out  of  the  earth  by  de- 
grees, exceedingly  pleased  and  surpris'd  me. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Oct.  8, 1641. 

fountain-fish  (foun'tan-fish),  ».  A  ctenopho- 
ran ;  one  of  the  coelenterates  of  the  class  Cte- 
nophora :  so  called  from  the  currents  of  water 
caused  by  their  cilia.    Beroe  is  an  example. 

fountainhead  (foun'tan-hed),  n.  A  fountain 
or  spring  from  which  a  stream  of  water  flows ; 
the  head  or  source  of  a  stream ;  hence,  primary 
source  in  general ;  original. 

We  have  this  detail  from  the  fountain-head,  from  the 
persons  themselves.  Foley,  Evidences,  II.  viii. 


founderous  (foun'dSr-ns),  a.  [<  founder^  + 
-ous.]  Causing  to  founder,  go  lame,  or  be  dis- 
abled.    [Rare.] 

I  have  travelled  through  the  negociation,  and  a  sad 
founderous  road  it  is.  Burke,  A  Kegicide  Peace,  iii. 

foundery  (fouu'd6r-i),  to.  ;  pi.  founderies  (-iz). 

Same  3,s  foundry. 
founding  (foun'ding),  TO.     [Verbal  n.  ot  found?, 

v.]     The  act  or  process  of  casting  metals. 

Now  long  before  this  time  [A.  U.  C.  608],  those  great  mas- 
ters and  imageurs,  so  famous  for  rasiiM-foundin^  and 
casting  of  images,  were  dead  and  gone. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xxxiv.  2. 

foundling  (found'ling),  TO.  [<  ME.  foundling, 
foundeling,fundeling,  fundling,  etc.  (=  D.  vonde- 
ling = MLGr.  vundelink = MHG.  vundelinc,  Q.  find- 
ling),  <.funden,  found,  pp.  otfinden,  find,  +  dim. 
-ling.  Cf .  equiv.  ME.  funding,  with  term.  -ingS.] 
An  infant  found  abandoned  or  exposed ;  a  child 
without  a  parent  or  claimant. 

I  am  an  Israelite,  not  by  engraffynge,  but  by  kyndred : 
not  a  5tTa,nge  foundlyTtg,  but  a  Jewe,  being  borne  of  the 
Jewes.  J.  Udall,  On  Philippians  iii. 

She  is 
None  of  onr  child,  but  a  raere  foundling. 

Fletcher  and  Rowley,  Maid  in  the  Mill,  iii.  1. 

It  is  remarkable  that  a  law  of  King  Ina  orders  the 

care  and  education  oi  foundlings  to  be  regulated  by  their 

beauty.  Burke,  Abridg.  of  Eng.  Hist.,  ii.  1. 

foundmentt  (found'ment),  TO.  [<  ME.  founde- 
ment,  <  OF.fondement,  <  Ij.  fundamentum,  toxni- 
Aation:  see  fundament.]    A  foundation. 

Foundement  of  our  clergie, 
Kewle  hit  is  of  haly  vie. 

Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  119. 


£?f  T'/""*? ^""  7  ?^-  ?•  /?^'«'^' <  *^-  /"»-  fountainless  (foun'tan-les),  a.  [<  fountcm  + 
^^'^^°Y°-^^'^<^-fon(,t-)s,a.tomA:  see  .^ss.]  Having  no  foiintain  without  springs  or 
founts.    Gt.  mount  a^ToA.  mountain.]    1.  Anatu-    ^ells  "     ^ 

ral  spring  or  source,of  water;   the  source  or  '  For  barren  desert, /oMneuinless  and  dry. 

head  of  a  stream.  Milton,  P.  B.,  iii.  264. 

Aftyr  that  we  cam  to  a  ffountayne  wher  our  blyssyd  fountaiulet  (foun'tan-let),  TO.     [<  fountain  + 
lady  was  wont  nianytymes  to  wassehyr  clothes.  .let.]     A  little  fountain. 

Torkmgton,  Diane  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  63.  ■'  ^^^•la^^. 

The  Fountain  of  these  Waters  is  as  unknown  as  the 
Contriver  of  them. 

■    Maundrell,  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  62. 

Where  a  green  grassy  turf  is  all  I  crave. 
With  here  and  there  a  violet  bestrewn. 
Fast  by  a  brook,  or  fountain's  murmuring  wave. 

Beattie,  The  Minstrel,  ii.  fountafn-Shell    (foun'tan-shel), 
2.  An  artificial  basin  or  tank  for  receiving  a    conch,  2. 
fiow  of  living  water,  from  which  it  may  be  fountful  (fount'fid),  a.    {ifovrnfi-  +  -ful]   Fuji 
drawn  for  any  use,  or  from  which  by  the  force    of  springs. 

of  its  own  ;pressure  it  may  rise  or  spout  through  Go  wait  the  Thunderer's  will,  Saturnia  cry'd, 

orifices  in  jets  or  showers.    For  the  latter  purpose  On  yon  tall  summit  of  the  founifvl  lie. 

it  is  necessary  that  the  water  should  fiow  through  a  pipe  _  Pope,  Hiad,  xv. 

or  closed  conduit  from  a  source  considerably  higher  than  fOUntstOUef,  TO. 
the  level  of  the  fountain.    Ornamental  fountains  thus 
supplied  are  often  very  elaborately  constructed. 
And  in  the  midst  of  all  afountaine  stood, 
Of  richest  substance  that  on  earth  might  bee. 

F.  Q.,  II.  xii.  60. 


In  the  aforesaid  Village  there  be  two  FountaiTielets, 
which  are  not  farre  asunder. 

Fuller,  Worthies,  Huntingdon. 

fountain-pen  (foun'tan-pen),  TO.  A  writing- 
pen  with  a  reservoir  for  furnishing  a  continu- 
_ous  supply  of  ink. 

Same  as 


Sles  [slays]  them  alle  .  .  . 

But  yiff  they  graunte,  with  mylde  mood, 

To  be  baptysed  infountston. 

Richard  Coer  de  Lion,  1.  3989. 


Fountains,  playing  through  the  trees. 
Give  coolness  to  the  passing  breeze. 

Addison,  Hosamond,  ii.  3. 

3.  Origin;  first  source;  cause. 

Almighty  God,  the/o«7i(ain  of  all  goodness. 

Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

And  how  many  Nations  were  founded  after  that  by 
Abrahams  posteritie  (not  to  mention  so  many  other  Foun- 
taines  of  Peoples),  by  the  sonnes  of  Hagar,  and  Ketura, 
and  Esau  the  Sonne  of  Isaac.    Purehas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  47. 


Fouquiera  (f8-ki-a'ra),  to.  [NL.,  named  after 
Dr.  Pierre  Eloi  Fougmer,  a  professor  of  medi- 
cine at  Paris  (1776-1850).]  An  anomalous  ge- 
nus of  Mexican  shrubs  or  small  trees,  which  has 
been  placed  in  the  order  Tamariscinea  by  recent 
authorities.  The  wood  is  brittle  and  resinous;  thespiny 
stems  and  branches  are  usually  leafless ;  and  the  flowers, 
which  are  of  a  brilliant  crimson,  are  in  terminal  spikes  or 
panicles.  There  are  four  species,  one  of  which,  P.  splen- 
dens,  is  found  within  the  southern  borders  of  the  United 
States. 


4.  In  Iter. :  (o)  A  roundel,  barry  wavy  of  six  four  (for),  a.  and  to.     [<  MB.  four,  fowr,  fotver, 
„,.„„„+  „„.!   „„„_„ „,„!„  !,„„: /eoroe»-,<AS./e({M)er(insomecompounds/i/«)!er-, 

fither-)  =  O^  fiuwar,fiur,  fior  =  OFries.  fiwc&r, 
flower,  fior,  KTries.  fyouwer  =  D.  rier  =  MLU. 
vet;  LG.  veer  —  OHG.  fim,  fier,  MHG.  vier,  (j. 
vier  =  Icel.  ^orir  =  OSw.  fiugur,  Sw.  fyra  = 
Dan.  fire  =  Goth,  fidwor  =  W.  pedwar  =  Gael. 
ceithir=li.cethir='L.quattuor,quatuor(-wnenM 

It.  quattro  =  Sp.  cuatro  =  Pg.  quatro  =  *• 
quatre)  =  Oscan  petur  =  Gr.  Ttrrapei,  rtaaapee, 


argent  and  azure,  or  more  rarely  having  a 
greater  number  of  barrulets. 
(6)  The  representation  of  an 
ordinary  architectural  foun- 
tain with  basin,  etc. — 5.  A 
tin-lined  copper  holder  used  in 
transporting  aerated  waters, 
or  the  combination  of  orna- 
mental faucets  and  syrup-hold-     Fountain,  def.  4  (a). 


four 

dial.  Thopec,  irhTape^,  iriropeg,  vtavpef  =  OBulg. 
chetyri  =  Russ.  chetvero  =  lath,  keturi,  Lett. 
eheiri  =  Skt.  chatwr,  clmtvdr,  four.]  I.  a.  One 
more  than  three;  twiee  two:  a  cardinal  nu- 
meral :  as,  four  legs ;  four  wheels. 

Her  hair  shall  grow  rough,  and  her  teeth  shall  grow  lang, 
And  on  her  four  feet  shall  she  gang. 

Eempion  (Child's  Ballads,  1. 141). 
Tour  comers.    See  corner. 

■  II.  «.  1.  A  nmnlDer,  twice  two  or  the  sum  of 
three  and  one :  the  number  of  the  fingers  of  one 
hand,  without  the  thumb. —  2;  A  symbol  rep- 
resenting this  number,  as  4,  IV,  or  iv. — 3.  A 
lour-oaredboat ;  the  crew  of  a  four-oared  boat. 
— 4.  (a)  A  playing-card  with  four  pips  or  spots 
on  it.  (6)  In  dice  or  dominoes,  the  face  of  a 
piece  showing  four  spots,  (c)  pi.  In  the  game 
of  poker,-  a  hand  containing  four  cards  of  the 
same  denomination,  and  ranking  between  a 
lull  and  a  straight  flush. —  5.  A  team  of  four 
horses  harnessed  together  to  draw  a  coach  or 
•other  vehicle:  as,  a  coach  and/owr/  a  well- 
matohed/oMT. — 6.  pi.  Same  a.s  fowrmgs. 

It  is  interesting,  however,  to  note  that  in  the  eastern 
counties  at  harvest  time  bever  cakes  are  made  and  hand- 
fid  round  to  the  harvesters  in  the  afternoon,  this  refresh- 
ment being  called /imrs.  JF.  and  Q.,  7tb  ser.,  II.  306. 
Tour  o'clock,  four  hours  after  noon  or  midnight. — To 
be,  go,  or  run  on  aU  fours,  or  (formerly)  on  all  four. 
<a)  To  go  or  run  on  the  hands  and  feet,  or  the  hands  and 
knees. 

Whilum  thei  went  on  allefour  as  doth  wilde  bestes. 

William  of  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  1788. 
I  am  almost  founder'd 
In  following  him ;  and  yet  I'll  never  leave  him; 
I'll  crawl  of  all  four  first.        Fletcher,  JPilgrim,  iv.  1. 
'Tia  Man,  said  he,  who,  weak  by  Nature, 
At  first  creeps,  like  his  Fellow-Creature, 
Upon  all  four.  Prior,  Two  Riddles. 

<6)  To  be  perfect  or  consistent  in  all  respects :  as,  the  prop- 
osition does  not  run  on  all  fours. 
No  prophecy  can  be  expected  to  go  upon  all  fours. 

Southey,  Doctor,  xciv. 

This  example  is  on  aU-fov/rs  with  the  other.  Maca/alay. 

It  is  exceedingly  dangerous  for  him  [the  English  lawyer] 

to  .  .  .  endeavour  ...  to  pick  out  [from  the  Corpus  Juris] 

a  case  on  all  fours  with  his  own. 

Maine,  "Village  Communities,  p.  377. 

f  ourbt  (f  orb),  rt.  [<  F.  fourie,  a  trick,  cheat,  im- 
posture, <.four'be,  a.,  tricky,  knavish  (=  It./«r- 
Jo,  a  rogue,  knave,  cheat),  perhaps  <  fourWr, 
furbish,  polish,  make  bright:  see  fwhish.']  A 
tricky  fellow ;  a  cheat. 

The  basest  drudgery  of  a  sycophant  in  flattering  y  Car- 
dinal, ...  as  where  I  can  shew  you  him  speaking  of  this 
fmvrb  lor  one  of  the  most  learned  persons  of  the  age. 

Evelyn,  To  Mr.  Sprat. 
The  referring  these /0Mr6s  to  the  secretary's  office  to  be 
examined  always  frustrated  their  designs. 

Roger  North,  lord  GuiUord,  II.  40. 

fourbt  (f6rb),  I).  *.     [i  fourh,  n.']    To  cheat. 

I  ask  then  how  those  who /owrfeed  others  become  dupes 
to  their  own  contrivances.    Gentleman  Instructed,  p.  370. 

fourberyt(fSr'b6r-i),'M.  {<.four'b  +  -ery.'\  Cheat- 
ing; trickery. 

You  have  unmask'd  the  fourhery,  you  have  discover'd 
the  imposture.  Gentleman  Instructed,  p.  373. 

four-boater  (for'b6'''ter),  n.  A  whaling-ship 
carrying  four  boats  on  the  cranes.      , 

four-cant  (f or'Kant),  a.  and  n.   [<  four  +  eanfi-.^ 
I.  a.  Consisting  of  four  strands,  as  a  rope. 
II.  n.  Pour-stranded  rope. 

four-centered  (for'sen'^terd),  a.  Described 
from  four  centers:  noting  a  type  of  curve  or 
arch,  as  the  ogee  arch  or  accolade.  See  cut 
imder  arcfei. 

fourcht  (forsh),  «.  [<  OF.  fourcJie,  <  Ii.furea,  a 
fork:  see/orA:.]  In  hunting,  one  of  the  forks 
or  haunches  of  a  deer.    Alaofouch. 

fpurcht  (forsh),  v.  t.  [<  fourch,  ».]  To  divide 
into  four  quarters,  as  a  deer. 

fourcht  (fSr-sha'),  «•  [<  F.  fourchS,  pp.  otfowr- 
eher,  fork:  see  fourch,']  In  her.,  forked;  hav- 
ing the  extremities  divided  into 
two :  said  of  any  bearing,  espe-  "s 
eially  of  a  cross.    Also  fmirchi, 


fourchette  (fSr-shef),  n.     [F., 
dim.  otfourche,  a  fork :  see/orfc.j 
1.  In  swrg.,  an  instrument  used 
to  raise  and  support  the  tongue      cross  Fourchd. 
uunng  the  operation  of  dividing 
the  frenimi. — 2.  In  glove-making,  the  side  of  a 
finger,  to  which  the  front  and  back  portions  are 
sewed.    Also  forgette. 

Out  of  the  parts  left  [from  the  pieces  cut  tor  hands]  he 
cuts  pieces  for  the  thumbs  and  fourchettes  or  sides  of  the 
fingers— usually  pronounced  "forgets." 

Chambers's  Journal,  quoted  in  Library  Mag.,  July,  1886. 

3.  In  ornith.,  the  furcula  or  united  clavicles  of 
a  bird;  the  merrythought  or  wishbone  of  a 
148 
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fowl.-.4.  In  am*.,  the  frenulum  pudendi;  the 
small  thin  fold  just  within  the  posterior  com- 
missure of  the  vulva,  separated  therefrom  by 
the  fossa  navicularis,  and  commonly  ruptured 
in  first  parturition. 
fourchi,  a.    SeefourcM. 

four-cornered  (f or'k6r"nerd),  a.  [<  MB.  four- 
cornarde,fowrecorneryd;  ifour  +  corner  +  -ed^.] 
Having  four  comers  or  angles. 

•Tw?  '•'"•"^  *  foure-comered  garment,  which  some  put  on 
witft  the  rest  when  they  rise  ;  others,  then  when  they  wiU 
P^y-  Purehas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  194. 

Four-cornered  cap.    See  capi. 
four-corners  (f 6r'k6r"n6rz),  n.  pi.    An  old  form 
of  the  game  of  bowls  in  which  but  four  pins  are 
used.     See  the  extract. 

Four-corners  is  so  called  from  lour  large  pins  which  are 
placed  smgly  at  each  angle  of  a  square  frame.  .  .  .  The 
excellency  of  the  game  consists  in  beating  them  down  by 
the  fewest  casts  of  the  bowl. 

Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  367. 
Fourcroya  (for-kroi'a),  n.    See  I^orosa. 
fourfold (for'f old), a"  [< MK.fomfoU, fourfold, 
<  AS.  fedwerfeald  (=  OFries.  fiuwerfald  =  D. 
mervoudAg  =  MLG.  vervalt,  verooldAch  =  OHG. 
fiervalt,  MHCJ.  viervalt,  G.  vierfdlt4g  =  ODan. 
firefold,  Dan.  firfold  =  Goth,  fidwrfalths),  < 
fedwer,  four,  -I-  -feald,  -fold.]    Four  times  num- 
bered or  reckoned;  quadruple:  as,  a,  fourfold 
division. 
He  shall  restore  the  Xsmb  fourfold.  2  Sam.  xii.  6. 

Renowned  Spenser,  lye  a  thought  more  nigh 
To  learned  Chaucer ;  and  rare  Beaiunont,  lye 
A  little  nearer  Spenser,  to  make  roome 
Eor  Shakspeare  in  your  threefold,  fourfold  tombe. 

William>Ba£se,  On  Shakspeare. 

four-footed  (f or'fut^ed),  a.  [<  ME.  fowrefoted 
(=  Sw.  fyrfotad  =  Dan.  firfoddet);  of.  AS. 
fedwerfete,  also  fytherfete,  fytherfote  =  OFries. 
fiwwerfoted  =  D.  vienoet-ig  =  MLG.  vervoted, 
vervoUch  =  OHG.  fiorf-uozi,  G.  vierfHssig  =  L. 
quadrupes  (-ped-),  etc.,  four-footed:  see  quad- 
ruped, tetrapod.]  Having  four  feet;  quadru- 
ped: as,  a /oMr-/oofe(J  animal. 

fourgon  (f6r-g6n'),  n.  [F.,  a  van,  baggage- 
wagon.]  An  ammunition-wagon  or  tumbnl ;  a 
baggage-cart. 

"We  have  had,  of  course,"  said  the  young  lady,  who 
was  rather  reserved  and  haughty,  "to  leave  the  carriages 
and/o«r^07i  at  Martigny."    Dicleens,  Little  Dorrit,  xxxvii. 

four-handed  (for'han'''ded),  a.  1.  Having  four 
hands;  quadrumanous. 

A  temperature  sufficiently  high  for  arboreal  Mammalia 
oltTa.Qfmt/r-handedoTdi&v. 

Owen,  British  Fossil  Mammals  and  Birds,  p.  3. 

2.  Done  or  played  by  four  hands,  or  by  four 
persons :  as,  a,  four-handed  piece  for  the  piano; 
a  four-handed  game  of  cards. 

four-horse  (f  or'hdrs),  a.  Drawn  by  four  horses : 
as,  a  four-horse  coach. 

Fourierism  (fo'ri-er-izm),  n.  [<  Fourier  (see 
def.)  +  -jsjw.]  The  communistic  system  pro- 
poundedby  the  French  socialist  CharlesFourier 
(1772-183'7),  based  on  his  philosophy  of  thepas- 
sions  and  affections.  According  to  his  plan,  society 
was  to  be  organized  into  phalanxes  or  associations  united 
by  the  principle  of  attraction,  each  large  enough  for  all  in- 
dustrial and  social  requirements  (estimated  at  about  1,800), 
arranged  in  groups  according  to  occupations,  capacities, 
and  attractions,  living  in  phalansteries  or  common  dwell- 
ings, and  guaranteeing  to  every  member  the  means  of  self- 
support,  or  maintenance  under  disability,  and  opportuni- 
ties for  the  harmonious  development  of  all  his  faculties 
and  tastes.  Several  phalansteries  were  established  in 
France  and  the  United  States ;  but  it  was  not  found  prac- 
ticable to  carry  out  his  plans  fully  in  any  of  them,  and 
their  existence  was  brief.     Also  called  assodationimn. 

The  most  skilfully  combined,  and  with  the  greatest  fore- 
sight ol  objections,  of  all  the  forms  of  socialism,  is  that 
commonly  known  as  Fourierism. 

J.  S.  Mill,  Pol.  Econ.,  II.  i.  §  4. 

Fourierism  was  brought  to  America  about  1840,  and  soon 
found  numerous  advocates,  includingmanynames  of  which 
America  is  proud. 

R.  T.  My,  French  and  German  Socialism,  p.  107. 

Fourierist  (f o'ri-&r-ist), ».  [<  Fourier  (see  def. ) 
-H  -is*.]  An  adherent  of  the  system  propound- 
ed by  Charles  Fourier.     See  Fourierism. 

According  to  the  Fourierists,  scarcely  any  kind  of  use- 
ful labour  is  naturally  and  necessarily  disagreeable,  unless 
it  is  either  regarded  as  dishonourable  or  is  immoderate  in 
degree.  J-  S.  Mill,  PoL  Econ.,  II.  i.  §  4. 

Fourieristic  (fo'''ri-er-is'tik),  a.  [<  Fourierist 
+  -«c.]  Relating  to  Charles  Fourier  or  his 
socialistic  system ;  based  on  the  principles  of 
Fourierism :  as,  a  Fourieristic  scheme. 

All  the  strictly  Fourieristic  experiments  tried  in  France 

thus  far  have  failed.  „    .  ,.  ,„„ 

R.  T.  My,  French  and  German  Socialism,  p.  102. 

Fourierite  (fo'ri-er-it),  a.  and  «.     [<  Fourier 
(see  def.)  +  -ite^.]    I.  a.  Pertaining  to  Fourier 
or  to  Fourierism. 
II.  n.  Same  as  Fourierist. 


fourquine 

four-inched  (f or'incht),  a.  Four  inches  broad ; 
four-inch.     [Bare.] 

The  foul  fiend  .  .  .  made  him  proud  of  heart,  to  ride  on 
a  bay  trotting-horse  ovev  four-inched  bridges. 

Shale.,  Lear,  iii.  4. 
fourings  (for'ingz),  n.  [<  four  +  -mpi.]  An 
afternoon  meal  taken  at  4  o'clock  in  harvest- 
time.  Also  called /oMrs.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
four-in-hand  (for'in-haud),  m.  and  a.  I.  m.  1. 
A  vehicle  drawn  by  four  horses  driven  by  one 
person. — 2.  A  team  of  four  horses  attached  to 
a  single  vehicle,  or  matched  for  the  purpose  of 
being  driven  in  this  way. 

As  quaint  s,four-imr-hand 
As  you  shall  see  —  three  pyebalds  and  a  roan. 

Tennyson,  Walking  to  the  MaiL 

3.  A  long  scarf  or  necktie.  One  of  the  ends  (which 
are  broader  than  the  center  which  surrounds  the  neck)  is 
wound  twice  over  the  other,  passed  up  between  the  neck 
and  the  tie,  and  then  brought  down  through  the  loop  thus 
formed. 

II.  a.  1 .  Drawn  by  four  horses  driven  by  one 
person:  as,  a,  four-in-hand  coach. — 2.  Having 
to  do  with  a  four-in-hand :  as,  a  good  four-in- 
hand  driver. 

It  is  excessively  pleasant  to  hear  a  couple  of  these  four- 
in-hand  gentlemen  retail  their  exploits  over  a  bottle. 

Irving,  Salmagundi,  No.  3. 

four-jointer  (f6r'join''t6r),  n.  An  anglers'  rod 
made  in  four  joints  or  sections.     [Colloq.] 

four-lane-end  (for'lan-end),  n.  A  place  where 
four  roads  meet. 

He,  being  also  anathematized,  was  interred  at  a  four- 
lane-end  without  the  city.  Archceologia,  VIII.  203. 

fourling  (for'ling),  n.  [<  fowr  -H  -ling'i-.]  1. 
One  of  four  children  born  at  the  same  birth. 
[Bare.] — 2.  In  mirieral.,  a  twin  crystal  made 
up  of  four  independent  individuals.     See  twin. 

fourmt,  n.    See/orm. 

fourneau  (for-no'),  n. ;  pi.  fourneaux  (-noz'). 
[P.,  a  stove,  furnace,  chamber  of  a  mine,  etc., 
<  OF.  fornel  =  Sp.  fornelo  =  It.  fornello,  <  ML. 
fornellus,  a  fourneau,  furnellus,  a  furnace,  dim. 
of  L.  fornus,  furnus,  an  oven ;  cf .  fornax,  a  fur- 
nace, and  see  furnace.']  Milit.,  the  chamber  of 
a  mine  in  which  the  powder  is  lodged. 

four-o'clock  (for'o-klok'),  n.  1.  The  Austra- 
lian friar-bird  or  leatherhead,  Tropidorhynchus 
corniculatus :  so  called  from  its  cry,  which  is 
fancied  to  sound  like  four  o'clock.  See  cut  un- 
der friar-bvrd. — 2.  The  marvel-of-Peru,  Mira- 
hilis  jalapa:  so  called  from  the  tact  that  its 
flowers  open  in  the  afternoon. — 3.  Same  as 


Fourpenny  Piece  of  Queen  Victoria. 
(Size  of  the  original.) 


See  groat 


four-part  (for'part),  a.  In  music,  having  four 
voices  or  parts  in  the  harmony. 

She  [the  queen]  was  particularly  fond  of  joining  in  four- 
part  singing.  First  Year  of  a  Silken  Reign,  p.  57. 

fourpence  (for'pens),  n.  1.  In  the  British  is- 
lands, the  sum  "of 
fourpence,  equal  to 
one  third  of  a  shil- 
ling, or  about  eight 
cents  of  United 
States  money. — 2. 
A  small  silver  coin 
of  this  value,  usu- 
ally called  a  four- 
penny  bit  or  four- 
penny  piece,  and  sometimes  a  groat. 
anAjoey. 

fourpence-halfpenny  (for 'pens-hap 'e-ni  or 
-ha'pen-i),  n.  A  name  popularly  given  in  New 
England  to  a  small  Spanish  coin,  the  half-real 
(of  Mexican  plate),  the  value  of  which  was 
equal  to  4Jf?.  of  the  old  New  England  currency, 
or  6J  cents.  Also  called  fippenny  bit  or  fip, 
in  Pennsylvania  and  several  of  the  Southern 
States. 

fourpenny  (for'pen-i),  a.  1.  That  may  be  pur- 
chased for  fourpence :  as,  fourpenny  calico ;  a 
quart  of  fourpermy  ale. —  2.  Of  the  value  of 
fourpence :  as,  a.  fourpenny  piece  or  bit.  [Eng. 
in  both  senses.] 

four-poster  (for'p6s"ter),  n.  A  large  bed  hav- 
ing four  posts  for  curtains. 

"  Will  you  allow  me  to  in-quire  why  you  make  up  your 
bed  underthat  'ere  deal  table?  "  said  Sam.  "  'Cause  I  was 
always  used  to  a,  four-poster  afore  I  came  here,  and  I  find 
the  legs  of  the  table  answer  just  as  well,"  replied  the  cob- 
bler. Dickens,  Pickwick  Papers,  xliv. 

Nobody  mistook  their  pew  for  their  fmir-posttr  during 
the  sermon.  0.  Reade,  Never  too  Late  to  Mend,  vii. 

four-pounder  (for'poun'd^r),  «.  A  cannon  car- 
rying a  ball  of  the  weight  of  4  pounds. 

fourquinet  (for-ken'),  n.  [P.,  <  fourclie,  fork: 
see  fork.]  The  musket-rest  used  in  the  six- 
teenth century.     See  fork,  2  (c)  (2), 


fourscore 

fourscore  (for'skor),  a.  [<  'SiE. fourscore;  <four 
+  score.']    Four  times  twenty ;  eighty. 

The  days  of  our  years  are  threescore  years  and  ten ;  and 
if  by  reason  of  strength  they  be  /ourScore  years,  yet  is 
their  strength  labour  and  sorrow.  Ps.  xc.  10. 

foursome  (for'sum),  a.  and  ».  [Also  foursum ; 
also  used  as  a  noun,  four  in  company;  (.four  + 
some.]  I.  a.  By  fours ;  with  four :  said  of  any- 
thing in  which  four  act  together :  as,  a  foursome 
reel.     Compare  fivesome,  sevensome,  twosome. 

II.  n.  A  golf  match  in  which  four  persons 
engage,  two  playing  against  the  other  two. 

fourscLUare  (for'skwar),  a.  [<  M'E.fowresquare; 
(four  +  square.]  Having  four  sides  and  four 
angles  equal;  quadrangular:  &s,  &  foursquare 
altar. 

So  he  measured  the  court,  an  hundred  cubits  long,  and 
an  hundred  cubits  broad,  foursquare.  Ezek.  xl,  47. 

fourteen  (for'ten'),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  fourtene, 
feowertene,  <  AS.  fedwertyne  (=  OS.  fiertein  = 
OFries.  fiuwertine  =  D.  veertien  =  MLG.  vertein, 
verteigen,  verten,  vertin,  LG.  vertein  =  OHG.  fior- 
zehan,  MHG-.  vierzehen,  Gr.  vierzehn  =  Icel.  fjor- 
tdn  =  Sw.  fjorton  =  Dan.  fjorten  =  Goth,  fidr- 
icortaihun  =  L.  quattuordecim  (>  It.  quattuor- 
dici  =  Pg.  qwatorze  =  Sp.  catorce  =  Pr.  P.  qua- 
torze)  =  Gr.  TEaaapec(-Kai-)S£Ka  =  Skt.  cJiatur- 
da^a),  fourteen,  <  fedwer,  E.  four,  etc.,  +  tedn, 
pi.  -tyne,  E.  ten,  etc.]  I.  a.  Pour  more  than  ten, 
or  one  more  than  thirteen :  a  cardinal  numeral. 
II.  n.  1 .  The  sum  of  ten  and  four,  or  thir- 
teen and  one. —  2.  A  symbol  representing  four- 
teen units,  as  14,  XIV,  or  xiv. 

fourteenth  (for'tenth'),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  four- 
temthe,fourtend,fourtethe,fourteotke,  ete.,<  AS. 
fedwertedtka  (=  OPries.  fiuwertinda  =  D.  vier- 
tiende  =  G.  vierzehnte  =  Icel.  fjortdndi  =  Sw. 
fjortonde  =  Dan.  fjortende),  f oiiteenth,  <  fedw- 
ertyne,  etc.,  fourteen,  +  -tha,  -th,  the  ordinal 
suffix.]  I.  a.  Next  after  the  thirteenth:  an 
ordinal  numeral — Fourteenth  nlghtt,  a  fortnight. 

The  queen  was  highly  offended  .  .  .  that  hee  had  agreed 
upon  such  a  cessation  as  might  every  foui-teenth  night  be 
broken.  HoUand,  tr.  of  Camden's  Britain,  ii.  131. 

II.  n.  1.  The  quotient  of  unity  divided  by 
fourteen ;  one  of  fourteen  equal  parts  of  any- 
thing: as,  ■nine  fourteenths  {ti)  of  an  acre. — 2. 
In  music,  the  octave  or  replicate  of  the  seventh, 
an  interval  one  diatonic  degree  less  than  two 
octaves. 
fourth  (forth),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  fourthe,  fortke, 
furthe,  ferthe,  feorthe,  <  AS.  fedrtha,  fedwrtha 
(=  OS.  fiortho.  =  OPries.  *fiuwerda,  *fiurda  = 
D.  vierde  =  MLG.  verde  =  OHG.  fiordo,  MHG. 
vierde,  G.  vierte  =  Icel.  fjordhi  =  Sw.  Dan.  fjerde 
=  Goth,  "fidworta — not  recorded),  fourth,  < 
fedwer,  'E.four,  etc.,  -1-  -tha,  -th,  ordinal  suffix.] 
I.  a.  Next  after  the  third :  an  ordinal  numeral. 

The  thridde  was  from  Habraham  forte  Moyses  com, 
The/er(Ae  fro  Moyses  to  Dauid  kyndom. 

Bob.  of  Gloucester,  p.  9. 

Fourtll-day,  Wednesday :  so  called  by  members  of  the 
Society  of  i^iends. 

I  have  an  invitation  to  visit  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester 
next  Fourth-day.  Elizabeth  Fry,  in  Ryder,  viii. 

Fourth  estate,  nerve,  position,  shift,  etc.  See  the 
nouns.— Fourth  figure  of  syllogism,  that  type  of  syl- 
logism in  which  each  of  the  three  terms  occurs  once  as 
suWect  and  once  as  predicate,    Seejir/ure,  9. 

II.  n.  1.  The  quotient  of  unity  divided  by 
four;  one  of  four  equal  parts  of  anything;  a 
quarter:  as,  three /oMj'Wis  (f)  of  an  acre. — 2. 
Ci  early  Eng.  law,  a  fourth  part  of  the  rents  of 
the  year,  or  of  movables,  or  both,  granted  or 
levied  by  way  of  tax. — 3.  Id.  music:  (a)  Atone 
four  diatonic  degrees  above  or  below  any  given 
tone.  (6)  The  interval  between  any  tone  and  a 
tone  four  degrees  distant  from  it.  (c)  The  har- 
monic combination  of  two  such  tones,  {d)  In 
a  scale,  the  fourth  tone  from  the  bottom;  the 
subdominant:  solmizated /a,  as  P  in  the  scale 
of  C,  or  D  in  that  of  A.  The  typical  interval  of  the 
fourth  is  that  between  the  first  and  fourth  tones  of  a 
scale,  acoustically  represented  by  the  ratio  3  :  4— that  is, 
in  number  of  vibrations — and  equal  to  two  diatonic  steps 
and  a  half.  Such  a  fourth  is  called  perfect  or  major;  a 
fourth  one  half  step  shorter  is  called  diminished,  or  minor; 
a  fourth  one  half  step  longer  is  called  augmented,  extreme., 
sharp,  or  superfluous.  The  perfect  fourth  is  the  second 
most  perfect  consonance  after  the  octave,  and  the  next  to 
the  fifth. 

When  two  musical  tones  form  a  fourth,  the  higher 
makes  four  vibrations  while  the  lower  makes  three, 

Helmholtz,  Sensations  of  Tone  (trans.),  p,  22. 
The  Fourth,  in  the  United  States,  the  Fourth  of  July,  the 
anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  which 
was  promulgated  July  4th,  1776. 
fourth-class  (forth'klas),  a.  Belonging  to  the 
class  next  after  the  third — Fourth-class  matter, 
in  the  postal  system  of  the  United  States  (1899),  mail-mat- 
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ter  consisting  of  merchandise  —  that  is,  not  consisting  of 
written  or  printed  matter, 

fourthly  (forth'li),  adv.  l<  fotirth  + -ly^.]  In 
the  fourth  place. 

fourth-rate  (forth'rat),  a.  Of  the  fourth  rate 
or  class :  specifically,  formerly,  the  rating  of  a 
vessel  carrying  from  50  to  70  guns.  At- present 
the  ratings  of  ships,  both  in  the  British  service  and  in 
that  of  the  United  States,  are  changeable  and  indefinite. 
Formerly  the  rating  was  determined  by  the  number  of 
guns ;  now,  in  the  United  States  service,  the  classification 
is  by  displacement. 

four-way  (for'wa),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  four 
ways  or  pas- 
sages— Four- 
way  cock,  a  cock 
having  two  pas- 
sages in  the  plug 
and  four  passage- 
ways for  delivery, 
or  one  which  unites 
four  pipes  so  as  to 

deliver  from  either  Four-way  Cock, 

one  at  will,  accord- 
ing to  the  position  of  the  valve.    Such  a  cock  is  used  in 
the  continuous  air-brake. 

four-wheeled  (for'hweld),  a.  Having  or  run- 
ning on  four  wheels. 

four-wheeler  (f  6r'hwe"16r), ».  A  carriage  with 
four  wheels;  especially,  a  four-wheeled  cab. 
[CoUoq.] 

He,  having  sent  on  all  their  luggage  by  a  respectable  old 
four-wheeler,  got  into  the  hansom  beside  her. 

W.  Black,  Princess  of  Thule,  a. 

four-wings  (for'wingz),  n.  [Said  to  be  trans- 
lated from  the  Arabic  name.]  A  name  of  the 
goatsuckers  or  night-jars  of  the  genera  Macro- 
dipt&ryx  and  Cosmetornis,  in  which  some  of  the 
flight-feathers  are  so  much  elongated  that  the 
birds  seem  to  have  four  wings.  The  streamer-bear- 
ing night-jar  or  four-wings  is  Cosmetornis  vexiHarius.  Also 
called,  for  the  same  reason,  standard-bearers.  See  cut 
under  Macrodipteryx. 
fouset,  a.  [ME.  fous,  earlier  fus,  <  AS.  fits, 
ready,  prompt,  quick,  eager  (=OS./ms  =  OHG. 
funs,  ready,  -willing,  =  Icel.  fuss  =  Norw.  Sw. 
dial.  /«s,  willing,  eager)  (of.  Sw.  fram-fus, 
fram-fusig,  Dan.  fremfusende,  pert,  saucy); 
orig.  *funs,  perhaps  allied  to  AS.  fundian,  ME. 
founden,  strive  after,  go,  hasten:  see  found^. 
Hence  ult.  feeze^,  feaze^,  v.,  and  prob.  fuss, 
q.  v.]    Ready;  willing;  eager;  prompt;  quick. 

He  wass/us  to  lernenn.     Ormulum,  1. 16997. 

Of  hir  and  Martha  was/ws 

Abote  the  nedes  of  thare  hus. 

Cursor  Mundi,  I.  191. 

To  dele  ech  man  rappes 

Ever  he  was  fous.     Lybeaus  Bisconus,  1.  287. 

foussa  (fo'sa),  n.   The  galet,  Oryptoproctaferox. 

See  Cryptonroeta. 
fouteri  (f  oTifer),  ®. «.   To  bungle.    [Old  Eng.  and 

Scotch.] 
fouterl  (fo'tfer),  n.     l<fouterl,  v.]    A  bungler; 

a  "handless"  or  shiftless  person.     [Old  Eng. 

and  Scotch.] 
fouter^t  (fo'tfer),  n.     [Also  fautre,  foutra;  <  P. 

f outre,  v.,  <  L.  futuere,  have  sexual  commerce 

with.]     A  gross  term  of  contempt:  used  inter- 

jectionally. 

If  I  'scape  Monsieur's  'pothecary  shops, 
Foutre  for  Guise's  shambles ! 

Chapman,  Bussy  d'Ambois,  v.  1. 
A.  foutra  for  the  -world,  and  worldlings  base  I 

Shak.,  2  Hen,  IV.,  v.  3. 

fouth  (foth),  n.  and  a.  [So.,  also  ■written  fowth; 
<  JJiE.  fuUhe,  fullness:  seefulth.]  I.  n.  Abun- 
dance; plenty. 

So  sold  ge  cheis  gour  Pastoris  gude 
That  hes  the  fouth  of  heuinly  fude 
To  satisfie  the  houngre  scheip 
Quhilk  in  thare  cure  thay  haue  to  keip. 

Lauder,  Dewtie  of  Kyngis  (E.  B,  T,  S.),  1.  320, 

He  has  s.  fouth  o'  auld  nick-nackets, 
Kusty  aim  caps  and  jinglin'  jackets. 

Burns,  Captain  Grose's  Peregrinations, 

II.  a.  Abundant;  copious;  plenteous. 
When  the  wind  is  in  the  South,  rain  will  be/ou(A. 

Scotch  proverb. 
foutrat, ».    Seefouter^. 

fouty  (fS'ti),  a.  and  n.  [Alsofooty;  <  F.foutu, 
used  in  slang  and  vulgar  speech  in  a  great  va- 
riety of  senses,  expressing  contempt  or  empha- 
sis; pp.  of  foutre,  <  L.  futuere:  see  fouter^.] 
I.  a.  Mean;  contemptible;  despicable. 

He,  Sampson  like, 
Got  to  his  feet,  finding  no  other  tool. 
Broke  one  rogue's  back  with  a  strong  wooden  stool. 
And,  at  a  second  blow,  with  little  pains, 
Beat  out  another /ow£y  rascal's  brains. 

Hamilton,  Wallace,  p,  353, 

II.  n. ;  pi.  fouties  (-tiz).    A  base,  contempti- 
ble fellow. 

[Scotch  and  North.  Eng.] 
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fovea  (fo've-a),  n. ;  yl.fovecB  (-e).  [L.,  a  small 
pit.]  1.  In  anat.  and  zool,  a  depression  or 
shallow  pit  in  a  surface,  generally  more  or  less 
rounded.— 2.  In  bot.,  a  depression  or  pit;  espe- 
cially, a  depression  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
leaf -sheath  in  Isoetes,  in  which  the  sporangium 
is  formed — Fovea  anterior  or  superior,  a  depression 
on  either  side  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  of  the 
brain  in  front  of  the  strise  acusticee. — Fovea  axlllarla 
the  armpit.—  Fovea  cardiaca,  th  e  space  occupied  by  the 
heart  in  the  early  embiryo.— Fovea  centralis  retinsB 
a  little  pit  in  the  middle  of  the  macula  lutea  or  yellow 
spot  of  the  retina;  See  refma.- Fovea  hemielllptica 
an  oval  transverse  depression  on  the  roof  of  the  vestibule 
of  the  inner  ear,  separated  from  the  fovea  hemispherica 
by  the  crista  vestibuli.— Fovea  hemispherica,  a  small 
rounded  depression  on  the  inner  wall  of  the  vestibule  of  the 
inner  ear,  perforated  by  minute  orifices  for  the  passage  of 
filaments  of  the  auditory  nerve,— Fovea  ovalis.  Same  as 
fossa  o»a!is(which  see,  under/ossal).— Fovea  posterior 
or  Inferiqrj  a  depression  in  the  fioor  of  the  fourth  ven- 
tricle on  either  side  below  the  strise  acusticoQ. — Fovea 
supraclavlcularis,  the  depression  above  the  clavicle  be- 
tween the  trapezius  and  sternocleidomastoid  muscles.— 
Fovea  trochlearls,  a  depression  (sometimes  replaced  by 
a  prominence,  the  spina  trochlearis)on  the  inner  anterior 
region  of  the  orbital  plate  of  the  frontal  bone  in  which  the 
pulley  of  the  superior  oblique  muscle  is  fastened. 

foveal  (fo've-al),  a.  [(.fovea  +  -al.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  or'  situated  in  a  fovea :  as,  a  foveal 
image  (an  image  formed  upon  the  fovea  cen- 
tralis of  the  retina). 

foveate  (f 6' vf-at),  a.  [<  NL./owate,  <  L.  fovea, 
a  small  pit,  pitfall.]  1.  In  anat.  and  zool.,  hav- 
ing foveas ;  f ossulate ;  alveolate ;  pitted. — 2.  In 
Sot,  covered  with  small  excavations  or  pits; 
pitted. 

foveated  (fo've-a-ted),  a.    [<  foveate  +  -ed^.] 
Same  &s  foveate. 
A  small  irregular /oueafeti  vesicle  -was  present. 

Medical  News,  LII.  545. 

foveola  (fo-ve'o-ia),  n. ;  pl.foveolce  (-le).  [,NL., 
dim.  of  /oTOa,  a  "small  pit.]  1.  In  anat.  and 
zool.,  a  slight  pit  or  depression  found  at  the 
summits  of  the  papillsB  of  the  kidney,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  are  the  mouths  of  the  urinif- 
erous  tubiUes. —  2.  In  hot.,  in  the  leaves  of  Iso- 
etes, above  the  fovea,  a  small  depression  out  of 
which  the  ligule  springs. — 3.  In  entom.,  a  small 

fovea,  or  rounded  impressed  space Lateral 

foveolse,  in  orthopterous  insects,  two  small  depressions 
on  the  margins  of  the  vertex,  near  the  compound  eyes.— 
Median  or  central  foveola,  in  orthopterous  insects,  a 
depressed  part  of  the  vertex,  bounded  by  raised  margins. 

foveolarious  (f 6'''ve-o-la'ri-iis),  a.  [<  NL.  fove- 
ola +  -arious.]    Fbveolate. 

foveolate  (fo'vf-o-lat),  a.     [<  NL.  foveolatus, 

<  foveola,  q.  v.]  In  anat.,  zool.,  and  hot.,  having 
f  oveolse ;  marked  by  little  depressions  or  pits. 

foveole  (fo've-ol),  n.  [<  "Nh.  foveola,  dim.  of  L. 
fovea,  a  pit :'  see  fovea.]  A  foveola. 
foveolet  (fo've-o-let), «.  [<  foveole  + -et]  In 
entom.,  a  small  loveole;  a  small,  roundish,  ra- 
ther deep  depression  of  a  surface,  larger  than 
a  variole. 

fovilla  (fo-vil'a),  n.  [NL.,  dim.,  irreg.  <  L.  fo- 
uere,  warm,  cherish:  see  foment.]  In  iot.,  the 
contents  of  a  pollen-grain,  consisting  of  coarse- 
ly granular  protoplasm  and  other  matters. 
fowaget, w.  [<0F. fouage,feuage:  seefeuage.] 
Hearth-money;  feuage. 

Bethink  ye.  Sirs, 
What  were  the  fowage  and  the  subsidies 
When  bread  was  but  lour  mites  that's  now  a  groat? 
Sir  H.  Taylor,  Ph.  van  Artevelde,  I.,  ii.  6, 

fowert,  a.  and  «.    See/ojtr. 

fowk,  n.    A  dialectal  form  oi  folic. 

fowli  (foul),  n.     [Early  mod.  B.  also  foul,  foule; 

<  ME.  fowl,  foul,  fowel,  fuwel,  fuel,  fusel,fugel, 

<  AS.  fugol,  fugel  =  OS.  fugal,  fugl  =  OFnes. 
fugel  =  D.  vogel  =  MLG.  vogel,  voggel,  vagel  = 
OHG.  fogal,  MHG.  vogel,  G.  vogel  =  Icel.  fugl, 
fogl  =  Sw.  fdgel  =  Dan.  fugl  =  Goth,  fugls,  a 
fowl,  a  bird.  It  is  possible  that  the  orig.  form 
was  *flugl,  AS.  *flugol,  etc.,  <  V  *flug,AS.fledgan 
(pret.  -pi.  flugon),  fly;  ef.  G.  gefmgel,  fowl  col- 
lectively (<  fliegen  =  B.fly),  with  equiv.  MHG. 
geviigele.  Cf.  fugleman,  G.  fnigelmann.]  1.  A 
bird :  generally  unchanged  in  the  plural  when 
used  in  a  collective  or  generic  sense. 

This  launde  that  I  of  speke  was  so  f eire  and  plesauiit  to 
be-holde  for  the  swote  sauours,  that  thei  hadde  no  -will  to 
move  thens  and  for  the  swete  songe  of  the/owfe*. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  u,  274. 
In  Huntlee  bannkes  es  mery  to  bee, 
Whare/owieg  synges  bothe  nyght  and  daye. 

Thomas  o/ljmcMoKJw  (Child's  Ballads,  1. 107). 
This  river  also,  as  the  two  former,  is  replenished  with  fish 
and/OKie.  Capt.  John  Smith,  Works,  I.  117. 

Specifically— 2.  Abam-yardcoekorhen;  also, 
a  domestic  duck  or  turkey ;  in  the  plural,  poultry. 
[This  is  now  the  usual  meaning  of  the  word  wTien  usea 
without  qualification,  bird  being  the  general  term  lor  a 
feathered  biped.] 
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Then  waiter  leans  over, 

To  take  off  a  cover 

From  fmxU,  which  all  beg  of, 

A  wing  or  a  leg  of.    Rood,  A  Public  Dinner. 

My  mother  went  about  inside  the  house,  or  among  the 
maids  and /(no29.  .  .  .  But  the/ou'^s  would  take  no  notice 
of  it,  except  to  cluck  for  barley. 

R.  D.  Blaclmunre,  Loraa  Doone,  yi. 

Bara-yard,  dungbill,  etc.,  fowl.  See  the  qualifying 
words.— Fowl-grass,  the  Poa  serotina,  a  meadow-grass 
ol  Europe  and  North  America.  Also  called  fowl  meadow- 
jrosi.— Frizzled  fowl.  See  /rfezie.— Wild  fowl,  non- 
domesticated  birds,  especially  game-birds,  or  such  as  are 
bunted  for  food. 

fowl^  (foul),  V.  [<  ME.  fowlen,  foulen,  <  AS.  fu- 
geUan  (=  MHG.  vogelen),  fowl,  <  fugol,  a  fowl: 
see  fowU,  n.']  1,  mtrans.  To  catoh  or  kill  wild 
fowl  as  game  or  for  food,  as  by  means  of  de- 
coys, nets,  or  snares,  by  pursuing  them  with,  fal- 
cons or  hawks,  or  by  shooting. 

In  these  every  man  may  hunt,  anS.  fowl,  and  flsh. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  I.  904. 
Tou  sit  at  their  tables — you  sleep  under  their  roof -tree 
—you  flsh,  hunt,  anHfowl  with  them. 

£.  Choate,  Addresses,  p.  9. 

n.  ^ans.  To  hunt  wild  fowl  over  or  in;  catch 
or  kill  wild  fowl  in. 

They  hunt  all  grounds,  and  draw  all  seas, 

Fowl  every  brook  and  bush,  to  please 

Their  wanton  taste.  B,  Jonson,  Catiline,  i.  1. 

fowFt.  ">•  -A-n  obsolete  variant  otfouU. 
fowl-cnolera  (fourkol'^e-ra),  n.  Same  as  chick- 
en-eholera.  See  cholera',  3.' 
fowler  (fou'ler),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also /owZer; 
<  ME.  fotoler,  foweler,  foulere,  <  AS.  fugelere, 
fuglere  (=  MLG.  vogelere  =  OHG.  fogalari, 
MHG.  vogeldre,  vogeler,  G.  vogler),  a  fowler,  < 
fugelian,  fowl :  see  fowP-, «.]  1 .  One  who  pur- 
sues or  snares  wild  fowls;  one  who  takes  or 
kills  birds  for  food. 

The  bird  that  knowes  not  the  false  fowlers  call 
Into  his  hidden  nett  full  easely  doth  fall. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  i.  64. 
The  foolish  bird  hiding  bis  head  in  a  hole  thinks  him- 
self secure  from  the  view  of  the  fowler,  because  the  fowler 
is  not  in  his  view.  South,  Works,  VII.  xiii. 

Vainly  the  fowler's  eye 
Might  mark  thy  distant  flight  to  do  thee  wrong. 

Bryant,  To  a  Waterfowl. 

2t.  A  small  piece  of  ordnance  carrying  stone- 
shot.  Many  such  cannon  were  distinguished  by 
the  names  of  birds,  sta  falcon,  saker,  etc.  Also 
called  veuglaire. 

fowlerite  (fou'ler -it),  n.  [After  Dr.  Samuel 
Fowler  ( 1779  - 1844) .  ]  A  variety  of  the  manga- 
nese silicate  rhodonite,  from  Franklin  Fur- 
nace, New  Jersey,  containing  5  or  6  per  cent, 
of  zinc  oxid. 

Fowler's  solution.    See  soVuUon. 

tavlery  (fou'ler-i),  n.  j[<  fowl  +  -ery.J  1. 
Fowling. — 2.  A  place  where  fowls  are  kept  or 
reared ;  a  poultry-yard ;  a  hennery. 

fowling  (f ou'ling),  n.  [<  ME.  fowlynge  ;  verbal 
n.  otfowU, «.]  The  practice  or  sport  of  shoot- 
ing or  snaring  birds. 

fowling-net  (fou'Ung-net),  n.  A  net  for  catch- 
ing feathered  game. 

Entangled  in  a,  fowling-net, 
Which  he  (or  carrion  Crowes  had  set 
That  in  our  Peere-tree  haunted. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  March. 

fowling-piece  (fou'ling-pes), «.  1.  A  light  gun 
for  shooting  fowls  or  birds  of  any  kind. 

We  had  sport  that  will  be  a  memory  through  life,  and 
until  the  age-weakened  arms  can  no  longer  wield  the  fowl- 
ing-piece.  E.  B.  Roosevelt,  Game  Water  Birds  (1884),  p.  129. 

2.  A  picture  of  game. 

The  fowling-piece,  which  is  something  like  the  fine  pic- 
ture at  the  Prado.  AtJiencBum,  Jan.  7, 1888,  p.  21. 

fowth,  n.  and  a.    See  fouth. 

foxl  (foks),  n.  [<  MB.  fox.  Southern  vox  (ef .  Jix- 
en,  vixen),  <  AS.  fox  =  OS.  vohs,  vus  (Sehmeller) 
=  D.  vos  =  MLG.  LG.  vos  =  OHG.  fuhs,  MHG. 
vuhs,  a.fuehs  (ODan./os,  afox,  <  LG.;  loel.  fox, 
only  in  the  fig.  sense  of  fraud)  =  Goth.  *fauhs 
(not  recorded),  with  suffix  -s  (masc),  cf.  Goth. 
fauho  z=  OHG.  foha,  MHG.  vohe,  f.,  a  she-fox 
(sometimesusedasmasc),  =Icel./oa,  f.,  afox 
(mod.  Icel.  toa,  prob.  an  alteration  of  foa,  due 
to  a  superstitious  notion  of  not  calling  a  fox 
by  its  right  name);  ult.  origin  unknown.  Hence 
AS.  'fyxen,  fixen,  E.  Jixen,  vixen  =  G.  fuehsin, 
a  she-fox.]  1.  A  carnivorous  quadruped  of 
the  family  CanicUs  and  of  the  vulpine  or  alope- 
ooid  series  of  eanines,  especially  of  the  restrict- 
ed genus  Vulpes,  as  V.  vulgaris-ot  Europe.  This 
animal  is  much  smaller  than  the  wolf,  with  a  pointed 
muzzle,  erect  ears,  elongated  pupils  of  the  eyes,  long, 
straight,  bushy  tail  tipped  with  white,  and  mostly  reddish- 
yellow  or  fulvous  pelage.  It  is  proverbially  cunnmg,  bur- 
rows in  the  ground,  preys  on  lambs,  poultry,  and  other 
flmall  animals,  and  is  the  principal  object  of  the  chase  m 
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some  countries,  as  Great  Britain.  It  is  more  fully  known 
as  the  red  fox,  and  runs  into  several  varieties,  as  the  cross- 
fox,  stiver  or  siXver-gray  fox,  black  fox,  etc.    The  common 


Red  Fox  ( y-ulpes  -mtlgaris  OT/uttnts). 

fox  of  North  America  is  very  similar  to  the  red  fox  of  Eu- 
rope, being  probably  not  speoiflcally  distinct.  There  are 
many  other  true  foxes,  or  species  of  Vulpes  proper,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world,  one  of  the  most  notable  of  which 
is  the  arctic  fox  or  isatis,  V.  lagopus  which  is  of  a  dark 
color,  and  turns  white  in  winter.  (See  cut  of  arctic  fox, 
imder  aretus.)  The  coreak  or  adive  (F.  corsac)  of  Tatary 
and  India  is  one  of  a  group  of  small  foxes,  represented  in 
North  America  by  the  kit  or  swift  fox,  V.  velox.  (See  cut 
under  corsak.)  The  gray  fox  of  the  United  States  is  suf- 
ficiently different  to  have  been  placed  in  another  genus, 
Urocyon  (as  U.  cinereo-argentatus),  to  which  the  coast-fox 
of  California  ( IT.  littoralis)  also  belongs.  (The  related  ani- 
mals of  South  America  are  thobid,  not  alopecoid,  and  are 
known  as  fox-wolves,  of  the  genera  Lycalopex  and  Pseuda- 
lopex.)  Thefennecs  are  small  Africanfoxes,  closely  allied 
to  Vulpes  proper,  but  commonly  placed  in  a  different  ge- 
nus, Fennecus.  (See  cut  under /ejiTiec.)  Eesembling  these 
externally,  but  structurally  different,  is  the  African  fox, 
Megalotis  or  Otocyon  lalandi,  a  generalized  form  represent- 
ing a  different  subfamily  Megalotince.  The  tail  of  the  fox 
is  called  the  brush.  In  the  English  Bible  the  word  fox  re- 
fers in  some  places  to  the  jackal,  in  others  to  the  fox.  See 
reynard. 

And  whan  thei  seen  the  Fox,  thei  schuUe  have  gret  mar- 
veylle  of  him,  be  cause  that  thei  saughe  never  suche  a 
Best.  Mamdeville,  Travels,  p.  267. 

The  fox  barks  not  when  he  would  steal  the  lamb. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  iii.  1. 
But  a  month  ago 
The  whole  hill-side  was  redder  than  afox. 

Tennyson,  Walking  to  the  Mail. 

Hence — 2.  A  sly,  cunning  fellow. 

Go  ye,  and  tell  that /ore  [Herod  Agrippa],  Behold,  I  cast 
out  devils.  Luke  xiii.  32. 

We  call  a  crafty  and  cruel  man  afox. 

Beattie,  Moral  Science,  IV.  i.  §  1. 

3.  The  gemmous  dragonet :  chiefly  applied  to 
the  f  emale.s  and  young  males.  Also  caUed/oa;- 
fisli.  [Local,  Eng.]  — 4.  Naut.,  a  seizing  made 
by  twisting  several  rope-yarns  together  and 
rubbing  them  down ^Arctic  fox,  burnt  fox,  fresh- 
water fox,  etc.  See  the  adjectives.— Fox  and  geese,  a 
game  played  on  a  cross-shaped  board  or  on  a  chess-board 
with  pins  or  checkers,  one  of  which  is  the  fox,  the  rest 
the  geese.  The  geese  move  forward  one  square  at  a  time, 
and  win  if  they  can  surround  the  fox  or  drive  him  into  a 
corner.  The  fox  can  move  forward  or  backward,  captures 
the  geese  as  men  are  taken  in  checkers,  and  wins  if  he 
captures  all  the  geese. 

"Can  you  play  at  no  kind  of  game.  Master  Harry?" 
"A  little  at  fox  and  geese,  madam." 

H:  Brooke,  Fool  of  Quality,  I.  367. 
Fox  In  the  holet,  a  game  played  by  boys,  who  hopped 
on  one  leg,  and  beat  one  another  with  gloves  or  pieces  of 
leather.  HoiiiiweZi.- Spanish  fox  (naut.),  a  single  yarn 
twisted  contrary  to  its  original  lay. — To  bolt  a  foX,  to 
chop  a  fox,  etc.  See  the  verbs. 
foxi  (foks),  V.  [<  fox\  ».]  I.  mtroMS.  1.  To 
hunt  the  fox. 

With  us  of  the  North, /oa;in()i  is  by  some  followed  during 
the  late  fall  and  winter,  for  the  skins  of  the  animal,  which 
bring  a  fair  price  in  market.  Sportsman's  Gazetteer,  p.  17. 
2.  To  employ  crafty  means;  act  with  dissimu- 
lation. 

The  Venetians  will  join  with  IVanoe.  The  Florentines 
and  other  petty  princes  are  foxing  already  for  fear. 

Baillie's  Letters,  II.  176. 

II.  «ra»w.  To  steal.     Coll.  Eton.    {Halliwell.) 

fox2  (foks),  V.     [Prob.,  as  foxed,  foxfire,  foxy, 

etc.,  in  related  senses  indicate,  </oa;i,  n.,  with 

ref .  to  the  red  orrusty  color  of  the  common  fox.] 

1.  mtrans.  1.  To  become  discolored:  said  of 
timber  or  of  paper.     See  foxed,  foxfire. 

Foxing  in  prints  and  books  is  caused  sometimes  by  damp, 
but  often  by  rust.  if-  and  Q.,  6th  ser.,  XI.  173. 

2.  To  turn  sour :  said  of  beer  when  it  sours  in 
fermenting.  »  . 

II.  trans.  To  make  sour,  as  beer  m  ferment- 
ing. 
fox^t  (foks),  V.     [Prob.  in  allusion  to  fox^  or 
fox^.]   I.  trans.  To  intoxicate;  fuddle;  stupefy. 
Ab  blind  as  one  that  had  been  fox'd  a  seven-night !    • 
Middleton  (and  another),  Mayor  of  Queenborough,  v.  1. 
Item,  such  a  day  I  was  got  fox'd  with  foolish  metheglin. 
Middleton,  Anything  for  a  Quiet  Life,  i.  1. 


foxglove 

The  sole  contention  [is]  who  can  drink  most,  and  fox  his 
feUow  the  soonest.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  143. 

II.  intrans.  To  become  dnmk. 
The  humble  tenant  that  does  bring 
A  chicke  or  egges  for 's  offering 
Is  tane  into  the  buttry,  and  does  fox 
Equall  with  him  that  gave  a  stalled  oxe. 

Verses  prefixed  to  Liccasta,  1649. 

fox*  (foks),  V.  t.  [Origin  obscure.]  To  repair,  as 
a  shoe,  by  renewing  the  front  upper-leather ; 
also,  to  cover  the  upper  of  (a  shoe)  with  a  piece 
of  ornamental  leather. 

fox^t  (foks),  «.  [Origin  obscure;  hardly  an 
aecom.  of  OF.  faux,  faulx,  a  scythe,  <  L.  falx,  a 
sickle :  see  fabc,  and  cf .  falchion,  from  the  same 
source.  According  to  some,  so  called  from  the 
figure  of  a  wolf  (taken  for  a  fox)  on  the  Passau 
hlsiieB :  see  wolf-blade.']  A  sword.  [Old  slang.] 

Put  up  your  sword ; 

I  have  seen  it  often ;  'tis  afox. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Captain,  iii.  5. 
O,  what  blade  is  't? 
A  Toledo,  or  an  English /oa;. 

Webster,  White  Devil,  v.  2. 

A  cowardly  slave,  that  dares  as  well  eat  his  fox  as  draw 

it  in  earnest.  KiUigrew,  Parson  s  Wedding. 

foxbane  (foks'ban),  n.  A  species  of  monk's- 
hood,  Aconitum  Vulparia. 

fox-bat  (f  oks'bat),  n.  A  flying-fox ;  a  fruit-bat ; 
one  of  the  large  frugivorous  bats  of  the  family 
Pteropodidce,  such  as  the  kalong  or  edible  fruit- 
bat,  Pteropus  edulis,  of  the  Bast  Indies,  measur- 
ing 4  or  5  feet  in  alar  expanse :  so  called  from 
the  fox-like  face.    See  cut  under  flying-fox. 

foxberry  (foks'ber"i),  m. ;  pi.  foxberries  (-iz). 
A  name  of  the  plant  Arctostaphylos  Uva-ursi. 
See  iearierry. 

fox-bolt  (foks'bolt),  n.  A  bolt  which  has  one 
end  split  to  receive  a  wedge.  The  wedge,  when 
the  bolt  is  driven  in,  secures  it.    See  fox-wedge. 

fox-brush  (foks'brush),  n.     The  tail  of  a  fox. 

fox-case  (foks'kas),  n.     The  skin  of  a  fox. 

fox-ctiase  (foks'chas),  n.  The  pursuit  of  a  fox 
with  hounds. 

See  the  same  man  in  vigour,  in  the  gout,  ,  .  . 
Mad  at  a  fox-chase,  wise  at  a  debate. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  i.  74. 

fox-earth,  (foks'ferth),  n.    A  hole  in  the  earth 
to  which  a  fox  resorts  to  hide  itself. 
Shall  the  vile  fox-earth  awe  the  race  that  stormed  the 
lion's  den?  Macaulay,  Virginius. 

foxed  (fokst),jp.  a.  [^(fox^  (in  def.  3  <  fox*:)  + 
-ed^.l  X.  Discolored  by  incipient  decay:  said 
of  timber. —  2.  Discolored,  stained,  or  spotted: 
said  of  books  or  prints,  with  reference  to  the 
paper.  The  discoloration  in  books  is  usually  caused  by 
imperfect  cleansing  from  the  chemicals  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  paper. 

3.  Covered  by  a  foxing,  as  a  shoe. 
foxery  (fok'ser-i),  n.     [<  ME.  foxerie  (=  G. 
fuchserei) ;  ifox^  +  -ery.]    Behavior  like  that 
of  a  fox;  fox-like  character;  wiliness;  cun- 
ning. 

I  have  wel  lever  .  .  . 

Bifore  the  puple  [people]  patre  and  preye, 
And  wrie  [cover]  me  in  my  foxerie       , 
Under  a  cope  of  papelardie  [hypocrisy]. 

Bom.  of  the  Rose,  L  6795. 

fox-evil  (foks'e'''vl),  n.    Same  as  alopecia. 
fox-finch  (f oks'fineh), «.    Same  as  fox-sparrow. 
foxfire  (foks'fir),  n.     [<  fox^  +  fire.]     The 

phosphorescent  light  given  forth  by  decayed 

or  foxed  timber. 
fox-fish  (foks'fish),"^.     Same  as /owl,  3. 
foxglove  (foks'gluv),  n.     [<  MB.  foxes  glove,  < 

AS.  foxes  glofa,  i.  e.,  fox's  glove:  foxes,  gen.  of 

fox,  fox;  gWfa,  glove.   Cf.  Norw.  rev-bjelde,  lit. 

fox-bell.    See  other  names  under  Digitalis.] 

1.  A  common  ornamental  flowering  plant  of 
gardens.  Digitalis  ^purpurea,  a  native  of  Europe, 
where  it  is  found  in  hilly  and  especially  rocky 
subalpine  localities,  it  has  large  tuhular-campanu- 
late  flowers  in  long  terminal  racemes,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  stately  and  beautiful  of  European  plants.  The 
flowers  are  purple  or  sometimes  white  or  rose-colored. 
The  plant  has  valuable  medicinal  properties  as  a  sedative 
and  diuretic.    See  Digitalis. 

Pan  through  the  pastures  often  times  hath  runne 
To  plucke  the  speckled  fox-gloves  from  their  stem. 

W.  Browne,  Britannia's  Pastorals,  11.  4. 

Bring  orchis,  bring  the  foxglove  spire. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  Ixxxiit 

2.  The  name  in  Jamaica  of  species  of  Phyto- 
lacca.—  3.  One  of  several  plants  of  other  gen- 
era.—False  foxglove,  of  the  United  States,  Gerardia 
fiava  and  G.  quercifolia,  species  allied  to  Digitalis,  with 
large  yellow  flowers.— Foxglove-pug,  Eupithecia  pul- 
chellata,  a  small  geometrid  moth  of  England.—  MuUen 
foxglove,  the  Seymeria  macrophylla,  a  species  similar  to 
false  foxglove,  a  plant  with  yellow  flowers,  densely  woolly 
within. 


fox-goose 

fox-goose  (foks'gBs),  n.  The  Egyptian  or  Nile 
goose,  Chenalopex  or  Alojweheu  cegyptiaea :  so 
failed  either  from  the  rusty-reddish  coloration 
or  from  the  bird's  breeding  in  underground 
burrows. 

fox-grape  (foks'grap),  n.  The  com  men  name 
of  several  species  of  North  American  wild 
grapes,  especially  Vitis  Ldbrusea  of  the  north- 
em  and  western  and  F.  viilpina  of  the  southern 
United  States:  so  called  from  their  musky  or 
foxy  perfume. 

foxhound  (foks'hound),  n.  A  hound  for  chas- 
ing foxes:  a  variety  of  hound  in  which  are 
combined,  in  the  highest  degree  of  excellence, 
fleetness,  strength,  spirit,  fine  scent,  persever- 
ance, and  subordination.  The  foxhound  is  smaller 
than  the  staghound,  its  average  height  being  from  20  to 
22  inches.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  mixed  breed  between  the 
staghound  or  the  bloodhound  and  the  greyhound.  It  is 
commonly  of  a  white  color,  with  patches  of  black  and  tan. 

fox-hunt  (foks'hunt),  n.  A  chase  or  hunting  of 
a  fox  with  hounds. 

fox-hunt  (foks'hunt),  v.  i.  [<fox-hnnt,  «.]  To 
hunt  foxes  with  hounds. 

I  have  engaged  a  large  party  to  come  here  .  .  .  and  stay 
a  month  to  fox-hunt.  Duke  of  JRiehnwndy  To  Burke, 

B.e  fox-hunted  wherever  foxes  were  to  be  found. 

Christian  Union,  March  31, 1887. 

fox-hunter  (fok8'hun"ter),  n.    One  who  hunts 
or  pursues  foxes  with  hounds. 
fox-hunting  (foks'hun"ting),  n.  and  a.    I.  n. 
The  sport  of  hunting  the  fox. 

II.  a.  Relating  to  the  hunting  of  the  fox; 
having  the  tastes  or  habits  of  a  fox-hunter. 

Cowper  himself,  ...  in  poems  revised  by  so  austere  a 
censor  as  John  Newton,  calls  a  fox-hunting  squire  Kim- 
rod.         Macaulay,  Comic  Dramatists  of  the  Restoration. 

foxiness^  (fok'si-nes),  n.  [ifox'ip-  +  -mess.]  The 
state  or  character  of  being  foxy,  (a)  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  fox-like,  or  cunning  like  a  fox ;  wiliness ; 
cunning ;  craftiness.  (6)  The  quality  of  having  a  peculiar 
penetrating,  sweet,  musky,  and  somewhat  sickiah  taste  and 
smell,  as  some  American  grapes. 

foxiness^  (fok'si-nes),  n.  \<.foxy^  +  -ness.l  1. 
The  state  of  being  foxed,  decayed,  stained,  dis- 
colored, or  spotted,  as  books;  decay. 

Oak  timber  of  the  gnarled  description,  and  having  some 
figure  in  the  grain,  is  in  request  for  articles  of  furniture ; 
and  even  when  in  a  state  of  decay,  or  in  its  worst  stage 
of  foxines8,  the  cabinet-maker  prizes  it  for  the  deep  red 
colour.  Laslett,  Timber,  p.  47. 

2.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  of  a  harsh,  sour 
taste,  as  wine  or  beer. 

foxing  (fok'sing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  otfox^,  v.']  An 
extra  or  ornamental  surface  of  skin  or  leather 
over  the  upper  of  a  shoe. 
foxish  (fok^sish),  a.  [<  ME.  foxyshe  (=  d.fueh- 
sisch) ;  <fox^  +  ■4shX.']  Resembling  a  fox;  es- 
pecially, cunning.     [Rare.] 

Among  f  oxys  be  foxische  of  nature ; 
Anioug  rauenours  thynk  for  avantage. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Fumivall),  p.  25. 

foxlyt  (foks'li),  a.  [<  fox^  +  -lyT-.J  Having  the 
qualities  of  a  fox :  as,  foxly  craft. 

So  men  ttiat  foxlie  are. 
And  long  their  lust  to  haue 
,  But  cannot  come  thereby. 

Make  wise  they  would  not  craue. 
Turberville,  A  Pox  that  wold  Bate  no  Grapes. 

fox-moth  (foks'mdth),  n.  A  rather  large  cin- 
namon or  grayish-brown  bombyeid  moth  of 
Europe,  Lasiocampa  rubi:  so  called  from  its 
color.     The  larva  feeds  on  the  heath. 

fox-nosed  (foks'nozd),  a.  Having  a  snout  like 
a  fox's :  an  epithet  applied  to  the  lemurs  called 
fox-nosed  monkeys. 

fox-shark  (foks'shark),  n.  The  sea-fox,  sea- 
ape,  swingletail,  or  thresher,  Alopias  vuVpes^  a 
large  shark  from  12  to  15  feet  long,  of  which 
the  taU  forms  more  than  half,  whence  the  name. 
It  is  of  a  bluish  lead-color  above  and  white  be- 
neath.    See  cut  under  Alopias. 

foxship  (foks'ship),  n.  [</oa;i  +  -sJivp.']  The 
character  or  qualities  of  a  fox;  cunning. 

Hadst  thou  foxship 
To  banish  him  that  struck  more  blows  for  Rome 
Than  thou  hast  spoken  words?         Shak.,  Cor.,  iv.  2. 

fox-sleep  (foks'slep),  n.    A  feigned  sleep. 

fox-sna£e  (foks'snak),  n.  A  large  harmless 
serpent  of  the  United  States,  Coluber  vulpinus, 
of  a  light-brown  color  with  squarish  chocolate 
blotches. 

fox-sparrow(foks'spar"o),  n.  AfringUlinebird 
of  North  America,  belonging  to  the  genus  Fas- 
serella:  so  called  from  the  rusty-reddish  or 
foxy  color  of  the  common  species.  The  common 
species,  P.  Uiaca,  is  found  throughout  eastern  parts  of 
North  America.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  and  handsomest 
of  the  sparrows,  6J  inches  long  and  11  in  extent  of  wings  ; 
it  is  reddish  above,  more  or  less  obscm-ed  with  gray,  white 
below,  blotched  and  streaked  with  reddish,  and  has  two 
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whitish  wing-bands  and  a  yellowish  lower  mandible.  It 
is  a  fine  songster.  It  breeds  in  British  America,  is  migra- 
tory, and  winters  in  the  Middle  States  and  southward.  It 
nests  indiiterently  in  bushes  or  on  the  ground,  and  lays 
greenish-white  eggs  thickly  speckled  with  rusty  brown. 
Several  varieties  of  the  fox-sparrow  inhabit  western  parts 
of  the  continent,  all  of  them  less  foxy  in  color  than  the 
typical  P.  Uiaca.  Also  called /oa:-^ncA. 
fox-squirrel  (foks'skwur"el),  n.  The  largest 
true  arboreal  squirrel  of  eastemNorth  America. 
It  is  about  12  inches  long  (the  tail  being  as  much  more), 
and  varies  in  color  from  black,  with  white  nose  and  ears, 
through  various  shades  of  reddish,  rusty  brown,  and  gray. 
The  ears  are  not  tufted.  It  is  much  larger  and  otherwise 
distinct  from  the  ordinary  gray  and  red  squirrels,  and 
its  several  varieties  or  subspecies  have  received  different 
names.    The  rusty  and  grayish  form  is  Seiurus  cinereits. 


Black  Fox-squirrel 
{Seiurus  niger). 

the  northern  fox-squirrel ;  the  black  is  S.  nig&r,  the  south- 
em  fox-squirrel ;  the  strongly  reddish  form  of  the  Missis- 
sippi I'egion  is  S.  ludoviciamts,  the  western  fox-squirrel. 
Also  called  cat-squirrel. 
foxtail  (foks'tal),  n.  1 .  The  tail  of  a  fox. .  It  was 
anciently  one  of  the  badges  of  a  fool.  [Prop- 
erly/ox-toiZ.] — 2.  One  of  various  species  of 
grass  with  soft  brush-like  spikes  of  flowers,  es- 
pecially of  the  genus  Alopecurus,  and  also  of  the 
genera  Setaria  and  (in  Jamaica)  Andropogon. 
The  meadow-foxtail  is  Alopecurus  prateims;  the  slender 
foxtail,  ^.  af;res(is;  iheyf3.tev-ioxt&il,A.genieulatus;  the 
bristly  foxtail,  Setaria  glauca ;  and  the  green  foxtail,  S. 
viridis.    AlBO  .foxtail-graes. 

3.  A  club-moss,  Lycopodium  clavatum.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

That  plant  which  in  our  dale 
We  call  Stag's-horn  or  Fox's  tail. 

Wordsworth, 

4.  In  metal.,  the  cinder,  of  a  more  or  less  cy- 
lindrical form  and  hollow  in  the  center,  obtain- 
ed in  the  last  stage  of  the  charcoal-finery  pro- 
cess— Foxtail  wedge.  Same  as  fox-wedge.— ToiAaH 
wedging,  in  joitiery,  a  method  of  fastening  performed  by 

,  sticking  into  the  point  of  a  wooden  bolt  a  thin  wedge  of 
hard  wood,  which,  when  the  bolt  reaches  the  bottom  of  the 
hole,  splits  the  bolt,  expands  it,  and  thus  secures  it.  See 
fox-bolt  xoAfox-wedge.— To  give  one  a  flap  with  a  fox- 
tailt,  to  deceive  or  make  a  fool  of  him. 
A  flap  with  a  foxe-taile,  a  jest.  Florio. 

fox-tailed  (f  oks'tald),  a.  Having  a  tail  like  that 
of  a  fox. 

foxtail-grass  (foks'tal-grfts),  n.  Same  as  fox- 
tail, 2. 

foxtongue  (foks'tung),  n.  The  hart's-tongue 
fern,  Scolopendrium  vulgare.     [Ireland.] 

fox-trap  (foks'trap),  n.  A  trap,  gin,  or  snare 
designed  to  catch  foxes. 

fox-trot  (foks'trot),  n.    A  pace,  as  of  a  horse, 
consisting  of  a  series  of  short  steps,  usually 
adopted  in  breaking  from  a  walk  into  a  trot,  or 
in  slackening  from  a  trot  to  a  walk. 
She  heard  a  horse  approaching  at  &  fox-trot. 

TU  Century,  XXXVI.  897. 

Fox-type  (foks'tip),  n.  [Named  from  H.  Fox 
Talbot,  whose  surname  was  already  employed 
in  the  term  taliotype,  q.  v.]  1.  A  photo-engrav- 
ing process  in  which  the  negative  is  printed 
on  a  gelatin  film,  the  unaltered  gelatin  washed 
•  away,  and  an  electrotype  made  from  the  result- 
ing image.  Also  caUed  Fox-Talbot  process. — 
2.  A  picture  produced  by  this  process. 

fox-wedge  (foks'wej),  ».  In  carp.,  etc.,  a  thin 
wedge  of  hardwood  inserted  in  the  point  of  a 
wooden  pin  or  tenon  to  be  driven  into  a  hole 
which  is  not  bored  through.  When  the  back  of  the 
wedge  reaches  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  it  is  forced  into  the 
pin,  and  spreads  its  end  so  that  it  cannot  be  withdrawn 
from  the  hole.  Also  called  foxtail  wedge,  nose-Jcey.  Com- 
pare/ox-&oi(,  and  foxtail  wedging,  under  foxtail. 

fox-wolf  (foks'wulf),  n.  One  of  the  South 
American  canine  quadrupeds  of  the  genera  Xy- 
calopex  and  Pseudalqpex,  which  resemble  both 
foxes  and  wolves. 

foxwood  (foks'wud),  n.  [<  fox^  +  wood^ ;  cf . 
foxfire.'i  Foxed  wood;  decayed  wood,  espe- 
cially such  as  emits  a  phosphorescent  light. 
[U.  §.] 

foxyl  (fok'si),  a.  [</oa;l  +  -i/l.]  1.  Pertain- 
ing to  or  characteristic  of  foxes;  resembling 
or  suggestive  of  a  fox;  hence,  tricky;  given  to 
cunning  or  subtle  artifice. 


frache 

Oh,  foxy  Pharisay,  that  is  thy  leuen,  of  which  Christ  so 
diligently  bad  va  beware.  Tyndale,  Works,  p.  148. 

Henceforward  rarely  could  she  front  in  hall. 
Or  elaewhere,  Modred's  narrow /oiC!/  face. 

Tennyson,  Ouinevere. 

2.  Of  the  color  of  the  common  red  fox;  rufous  • 
reddish;  ferrugineous.  ' 

That  [style]  of  Titian,  which  may  be  called  the  Golden 
manner,  when  unskilfully  managed  becomes  what  the 
painters  call  Foxy.     Sir  J.  Reynolds,  Note  on  Dufresnoy. 
His  frosted  earlocka,  striped  with /(Key  brown. 

Lowell,  Fitz  Adam'a  Story. 

He  was  a  youngish  fellow,  with/oij/  whiskers  under  his 

chin.  E.  Eggleston,  The  Graysons,  xix. 

3.  Having  the  peculiar  sickish-sweet  taste  and 
smell  of  the  American  fox-grape,  illustrated  in 
the  familiar  Concord  grape. 

foxy2  (fok'si),  a.  [<  fox^  -b  -yi ;  or  a  particu- 
lar use  otfoxy'^,  with  ref.  to/oa;2.]  1.  Sour: 
said  of  wine,  beer,  etc.,  which  has  soured  in  the 
course  of  fermentation. — 2.  Discolored,  as  by 
decay;  stained;  foxed.  See  foxed.  Specifically 
applied  in  dyeing  to  colors  which  assume  an  undesirable 
reddish  shade,  due  to  insufficient  soaping  or  chemickiiig 
foyif  (foi), «.  [<  OF.  foy,  foi  {F.foi),  eailiei  fei, 
feid,  faith,  >  E.  fay^  and  faith,  q.  v.]  Faith; 
allegiance. 

He  Easterland  subdewd,  and  Denmarke  wonne. 
And  of  them  both  did  foy  and  tribute  raise. 

Spenser,  P.  Q.,  11.  x.  41. 
foy^t  (foi),  n.     [<  OD.  foey,  a  compact  (Kiliauj, 

<  OF.  foy,  foi,  faith:  see  /oi/i.]  A  feast  given 
by  a  person  who  is  about  to  make  a  journey  or 
who  has  just  returned. 

He  did  at  the  Dog  give  me  and  some  other  friends  of  his 
hia  foy,  he  being  to  set  sail  to-day.     Pepys,  Diary,  I.  236. 

foy^t,  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  Some  sort  of  cheat 
or  swindler.    Davies. 

Thou  you  be  crosabitea,  foys,  and  nips,  yet  you  are  not 
good  lifts. 

Greene,  Thieves  Falling  Out  (Harl.  Misc.,  VIII.  389). 

foyaite  (f  oi'a-it),  n.  [<  Foya,  a  locality  in  Por- 
tugal, +  -j*e^.]     Same  as  elcBoUte-syemte. 

foyalt,  a.    See  foial. 

foyer  (fwo-ya'),  ».  [P.,  hearth,  fireside,  green- 
room, lobby  of  a  theater,  focus,  etc.,  <  ML./o- 
carius,  hearth,  prop,  adj.,  <  L.  foevs,  hearth, 
fireplace  (>  P.  feu,  fire) :  see  focus.']  1.  In  the- 
aters, opera-houses,  etc.,  a  public  room  at  or 
near  the  entrance  next  to  or  comprising  the 
lobby:  often,  as  in  the  Grand  Opera  at  Paris, 
a  magnificent  saloon,  elaborately  decorated. 

We  met  next  in  the  foyer  of  the  opera,  between  acts  of 
Traviata.  T.  Winthrop,  Canoe  and  Saddle,  v. 

2.  In  a  furnace,  the  crucible  or  basin  which 

holds  the  molten  metal. 
foylet.    An  obsolete  form  otfoiP-,  foil^. 
foynt,  «.    A  variant  of /o»ni. 
foysont,  n.    An  obsolete  form  otfoison. 
foze  (foz),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  fozed,  ppr./asmg'. 

[Sc,  perhaps  connected  with  E.  fmt^,  fusty, 

foist^,  etc.]     To_ become  moldy;  lose  fiavor. 
foziness  (fo'zi-ne's),  n.    The  state  or  quality  of 

being fozy;  sponginess;  softness;  hence, want 

of  stamina;  want  of  spirit;  dullness.  [Scotch.] 
The  weak  and  young  Whigs  have  become  middle-aged, 

and  their  foziness  can  no  longer  be  concealed. 

Blackwood's  Mag.,  Dec,  1821,  p.  763. 

fozy  (fo'zi),  a.  [Cf./oge.]  Spongy;  soft;  fat 
and  puffy.    [Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

fp.    An  abbreviation  ot  forte-piano. 

r.  P.  A.  An  abbreviation  of  free  of  particular 
average,  a  phrase  of  frequent  use  in  marine  in- 
surance.   See  woerrage'^. 

Fr.    An  abbreviation  of  French. 

fTa,i,prep.  and  adv.    Same  as /ro. 

frab  (frab),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  fraUed,  ppr. 
frabhing.  [E.  dial. ;  origin  obscure.]  To  worry; 
harass.  ' 

I  was  not  kind  to  you ;  I  frdbbed  you  and  plagued  you 
from  the  first,  my  lamb.  Mrs.  Qaskell,  Ruth,  xxxvl. 

frabbit(frab'it),o.  [</ra6-f--i«*  =  -ed2.]  Pee- 
vish.   Mrs.  Gaskell. 

fracas  (fra'kas;  P.  pron.  fra-ka'),  »•  [!'•  (= 
By.fracaso  ="Pg.  It. /racosso),  an  uproar,  crash, 

<  fracasser  =  Sp.  fracasar  =  Pg.  fracassa/r,  <  It. 
/j-ocossare,  break  in  pieces,  destroy,  <fra,  with- 
in, amidst,  in,  upon  (prob.  shortened  from  L. 
infra,  within),  -I-  cassa/re,  <  L.  massaire,  shatter, 
break,  intensive  oi  quatere,  snake:  see  easn'-, 
cossi,  and  quash.']  A  disorderly  noise  or  up- 
roar; a  brawl  or  noisy  quarrel;  a  disturbance. 

Officers  of  the  earl's  household,  livery-men  and  retainers, 
went  and  came  with  all  the  insolent /rosM  which  attacnes 
to  their  profession.  Scott,  Eenilworth,  vli. 

frache  (frash),  n.  [A  technical  term,  of  uncer- 
tain origin ;  perhaps  (?)  <  F.  fraiche,  fern,  ot 
frais,  fresh,  cool.]    In  glass-worJcs,  an  iron  pan 


frache 

in  which  glass  vessels  which  reqiiire  annealing 

are  exposed  to  heat  in  the  leer. 
fracidt  (fras'id),  a.    [<  L.  framdAis,  soft,  mellow, 

<  "fracere,  inceptive  fracescere,  become  soft  or 

mellow,  rot,  spoil.]  Botten  from  being  too  ripe ; 

overripe. 

frack^  (frak),  a.    Same  as/recfcl. 
frack^  (frak),  V.    [Perhaps  <  fraclc^  =  /recfcl.] 

1.  intrans.  To  abound,  swarm,  or  throng,  jkal- 
liwell.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

II.  trans.  To  fill  to  excess.  Wright.  [Prov. 
Ens.] 

fracfcS  (frak),  n.  A  hole  in  a  garment.  Salli- 
well.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

fractable  (frak'ta-bl),  n.  [<  L.  fraetus,  pp.  of 
frangere,  break,  +  -ahle.'}  In  arch.,  a  gable- 
coping,  when  the  coping  follows  the  outline  of 
the  gable,  and  is  broken  into  steps,  crenelles, 
ogees,  etc. 

fracted  (frak'ted),  a.  [<L./ractes,pp.  oifrcm- 
gere  (frag-),  break,  =  E.  ireaK']  If.  Broken; 
violated. 

His  days  and  times  are  past, 
Aird  my  reliances  on  hla  fraeted  daies 
Hath  smit  my  credit.  Shak.,  T.  ol  A.,  ii.  1. 

His  lieart  ia/raeted,  and  corroborate. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V. 

2.  Specifically,  in  her.,  broken  asunder, 
condition  is  depicted  in  different  ways : 
thus,  a  tesaefrOfCted  maybe  represented 
as  two  demi-bars  toucliing  at  one  angle, 
or  as  a  bar  with  a  piece  broken  out  of 
the  middle  and  moved  away.  The  bla- 
zon must  therefore  give  more  than  the 
mere  epithet /racked. 

Fracticornest  (frak-ti-kdr'nez), 
n.  pi.  [NL.  (LatreiUe,  180'2).] 
A  group  of  coleopterous  insects, 


,U.l. 
This 


Chevron  Fracted. 


representing  a  division  of  the  family  CwrcuUo- 


fraction  (frak'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  fracUon,  frac- 
eion,  <  OP.  P.  fraeUon  =  Pr.  fraceio  =  Sp.  frac- 
eim  =  Pg.fraegSo  =  It.  frazione,  <  L.  frac- 
Uo{n-),  a  breaking,  a  breaking  in  pieces,  ML. 
a  fragment,  portion,  <  frangere,  pp.  fraetus, 
break,  =  E.  hreak,  q.  v.]  1.  The  act  of  break- 
ing, or  the  state  of  being  broken,  especially  by 
violence;  a  breaking  or  fracture.     [Eare.] 

Such  public  judgment  in  matters  of  opinion  must  be 
seldom, ...  for  in  matters  speculative,  as  all  determina- 
tions are  fallible,  so  scarce  any  of  them  are  to  purpose, 
nor  ever  able  to  malce  compensation  of  either  side,  either 
for  the  public  ./Taction,  or  the  particular  injustice. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Worlcs  (ed.  1835),  II.  383. 

2.  Specifically  (eccles.),  the  litur^cal  act  of 
breaking  or  dividing  the  euoharistio  bread,  or 
host.  Four  such  fractions  are  found  in  different  litur- 
gies at  different  points  in  the  office,  but  all  do  not  occur 
in  any  one  liturgy,  namely :  (1)  A  preparatory  cutting  or 
separation  of  portions  at  the  beginning  of  the  office  or  in 
the  office  of  prothesis ;  (2)  a  brealdng  at  the  word  "  bralje  " 
(/regit)  in  the  institution ;  (3)  the  solemn  fraction  after 
consecration  and  before  communion ;  (4)  a  division  for 
distribution  among  the  communicants. 

The  bread,  when  it  is  consecrated  and  made  sacramental, 
is  the  body  of  our  Lord ;  and  the  fraction  and  distribution 
of  it  is  the  communication  of  that  body,  which  died  for  us 
upon  the  cross.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  305. 

THie  Fraction  .  .  .  in  some  Liturgies  precedes  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  J.  M.  Neale,  Eastern  Church,  i.  618. 

3.  A  fragment;  a  separated  portion ;  a  discon- 
nected part. 

The/rocijojig  of  her  faith,  orts  of  her  love. 

The  fragments,  scraps,  the  bits,  and  greasy  reliques 

Of  her  o'er-eaten  faith,  are  bound  to  Diomed. 

ShaJc.,  T.  and  C,  v.  2. 

An  eleot/roctson  .  .  .  did  not  turn  their  backs  on  the 
Messiah.  a.  p.  Fisher,  Begin,  of  Christianity,  p.  38. 

4.  In  math. :  {a)  In  arith.,  a  part,  or  a  number 
of  aliquot  parts,  of  unity.  Unity  is  regarded  as  di- 
vided into  equal  parts,  and  one  or  more  of  these  parts 
as  taken  to  constitute  the  fraction.  The  number  of  parts 
into  wliich  the  unit  is  divided  is  termed  the  denomina- 
tcr,  and  the  number  of  these  parts  taken  the  numerator. 
The  denominator  is  commonly  written  below,  and  the  nu- 
merator above,  a  horizontal  or  diagonal  line :  thus,  |,  |, 
)4.  Fractions  written  in  this  form  are  called  common  or 
^gar  fractioTis.  (See  f2«cimaZ.)  A.  proper  fraction  \a  (m& 
whose  numerator  is  less  than  its  denominator ;  an  im- 
proper fraction,  one  whose  numerator  is  greater  than  its 
aenomiaator :  as,  |,  -^.  A  simple  fraction  expresses  the 
ratio  between  two  whole  numbers :  as,  ^ ;  a  compound  or 
eomplex  fraction  expresses  the  ratio  between  fractions  (or 
mixed  numbers),  or  between  a  fraction  (or  mixed  number) 
and  a  whole  number :  as, 

t  1'  TTi'  7 

Compound  or  complex  fractions  can  always  be  reduped  to 
simple  fractions.  A  compound  fraction  is  also  defined  as 
a  fraction  of  a  fraction.  A  fraction  is  said  to  be  reduced 
to  it«  lowest  terms  when  the  numerator  and  denominator 
contain  no  common  factor. 

T3it  fraction  which  denotes  the  ratio  of  the  map  to  the 

'rue  area  is  sometimes  termed  the  representative.^a««io«. 

Huxley,  Pliysiogi'aphy,  p.  it. 
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(6)  In  alg.,  a.ratio  of  algebraic  quantities  anal- 
ogous to  the  arithmetical  vulgar  fraction,  and 

?i^«^^^^  expressed.- Astronomical  or  physical 
iraoupn,  a  fraction  whose  denominator  is  60  or  a  power 
inereol :  so  called  because  angular  degrees  are  so  divided 
Dy  astronomers,  and  lengths  formerly  were  so  also.— Con- 
tlnuett  fraction.  See  cora«?iTOd.— Convergent  flrac- 
tlon.  See  conwerffent,  n.— Decimal  fraction.  Seedeei- 
4  — -Batlonal  fraction,  a  fraction  whose  numera- 
tor Mid  denominator  are  rational;  especially,  one  which 
can  be  resolved  into  a  sum  of  two  fractions  of  lower  de- 
nominators.—yanlshlng  fraction,  a  fraction  whose  nu- 
merator and  denominator  are  inflnitesimal  or  vanishing 
together.— Vulgar  fraction.  See  def.  4  (o). 
fractional  (frak'shon-al),  a.  l<  fraction  +  -a?.] 
Pertaining  to  fractions ;  comprising  a  part  or 
the  parts  of  a  unit ;  constituting  a  fraction:  as, 
fractional  numbers. 

So  soon  as  the  [colored]  child  is  able  to  wield  a  hoe,  he 
IS  regarded  sl  fractional  field-hand,  and  during  the  cotton- 
picking  season  quite  a  large  fraction. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXVL  42. 

Fractional  cultivation,  currency,  distillation,  pre- 
cipitation, etc.    See  the  nouns. 
fractionally  (frak'shgu-al-i),  adv.    In  a  frac- 
tional manner ;  by  a  fraction. 

The  new  discoveries  in  California  and  Australia  rendered 
goli  fraetionjiUy  cheaper  than  silver. 

Quarterly  Rev.,  CXXVI.  465. 

The  chloride  was  next  fractionally  distilled,  and  a  por- 
tion eventually  obtained  boiling  constantly  at  120"  C. 

Nature,  XXXIX.  39. 
fractionary  (frak'shon-a-ri),  a.  [=  F.fracUon- 
naire  =  Sp.  Pg.  fraccionario ;  as  fraction  + 
-a/ry.']  1.  Fractional.— 3.  Of  a  fractional  na- 
ture; constituting  a  smaU  part;  hence,  subor- 
dinate; unimportant. 

Our  sun  .  .  .  describing  the  sweep  of  such  an  orbit  in 
space,  and  completing  the  mighty  revolution  in  such  a  pe- 
riod of  time  as  to  reduce  our  planetary  seasons  and  our 
planetary  movements  to  a  very  humble  and  fractionary 
rank  in  the  scale  of  a  higher  astronomy.  Chalmers. 

Those  who  were  contemporary  to  these  great  agencies 
[by  which  Christianity  moved]  saw  only  in  part ;  the  frac- 
tionary mode  of  their  perceptions  intercepted  this  compul- 
sion from  them.  De  Quincey,  Essenes,  i. 
Fractionary  function.  Same  as  meromorphic  function 
(which  see,  under  meromorphic). 
fractionate  (frak'shon-at),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
fractionated,  t^t^it.  fractionating.  [<.  fraction  + 
-ate^.2  To  subject  to  or  obtain  by  the  process 
of  fractionation. 

The  liquid  in  the  receiver  wsls  fractionated  into  portions. 
Amer.  Chem.  Jour.,  VIII.  6. 

These  heavy  oils  were  obtained  by  passing  the  gas  over 
CBTeiulLy  fractionated  pm'e  light  coal  oils. 

W.  B.  Bowditch,  Coal  Gas,  p.  6. 

fractionation  (frak-sho-na'shon),  n.  [<  frac- 
tionate +  4o».]  Chemical  separation  by  suc- 
cessive operations,  each  removing  from  a  liquid 
some  proportion  of  one  of  the  substances.  The 
operation  may  be  one  of  precipitation,  or  more 
familiarly  of  distillation. 
The  isohexane  .  .  .  was  obtained  by /roctionaiioTi  from 
'ine.  Amer.  Chem.  Jour.,  VIII.  6. 

fractionlet  (frak'shon-let),  «.     [<  fraction  + 
-Ze*.]    A  small  fraction.     [Rare.] 
Wrote  a  fractionlet  of  verse  entitled  "The  Beetle." 

Carlyle,  in  Fronde,  II.  16. 

fractious  (frak'shus),  a.  [Appar.  an  alteration 
(Bivaxi\a,tmg  fraction,  fractii/re,  etc.)  oi*fratchous 
(cf./»'a*cfeed,restive,vioioils,appliedto  ahorse), 
<  fratch,  scold,  quarrel,  squabble,  +  -oms.]  Apt 
to  quarrel;  cross;  snappish;  peevish;  fretful; 
rebellious:  as,  a  fractiovs  child;  a  fractions 
temper. 

The  leading  animals  became  fractious,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  stop  every  few  minutes,  until  their  paroxysms 
subsided.  B.  Taylor,  INorthern  Travel,  p.  144. 

Men  str^ggling  doubtfully  with  fractious  cows  and 
frightened  sheep.  L.  Wallace,  Ben-Hur,  p.  46. 

fractiously  (frak'shus-li),  adv.  In  a  fractious 
manner. 

fractiousness  (frak'shus-nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  fractious;  a  fractious  or  snappish  tem- 
per. 

fractUOSity  (frak-tu-os'i-ti)>  »•  [<  '^-  fraetus, 
broken  (see  fracted),  +  -osity,  appar.  after  arir- 
fractuosity.'}  The  state  of  being  fractured; 
superficial  fracture. 

This  defect  is  remedied  by  replating,  which  reincorpo- 
rates and  reunites  the  surface,  correcting  aHfractuosity, 
and  making  the  ware  bright  and  new.  .,,„tt  ,» 

Sci.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LVIII.  17. 

fractural  (£rak'tur-al),  a."  [<  fracture  +  -al.'i 
Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  fracture. 
Worcester,  Supp.  (1881). 

fracture  (frak'tiir),  n.  [<  OP.  fracture,  P.  frac- 
ture =  Pr.  fraciiira,  frachura  =  Sp.  Pg.  fractura 
=  It.  frattura,  <  L.  fractura,  a  breach,  fracture, 
cleft,  <  frangere,  pp.  fraetus,  break:  see  frac- 
tion.] 1.  A  breaking  or  a  break;  especially, 
a  partial  or  total  separation  of  parts  of  a  con- 
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tinuous  solid  body  imder  the  action  of  a  force ; 
specifically,  in  surg.,  the  breaking  of  a  bone. 
T^e  fracture  of  a  bone  is  simple  when  the  none  only  is  di- 
vided ;  compound  when  the  breaking  of  the  bone  is  accom- 
panied by  a  laceration  of  the  integuments ;  and  comminute 
or  commmuted  when  the  bone  is  broken  in  more  than  one 
place.  Fractures  are  also  termed  transverse,  longitudi- 
nal, or  oblique,  according  to  their  direction  in  regard  to 
the  axis  of  the  bone. 

Likewise  if  any  bones  or  limbs  be  broken,  cerot  made 
with  the  seed  of  rue  and  wax  together  is  able  to  souder 
the  fracture.  Boltand,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xx.  13. 

2.  A  broken  surface,  with  reference  to  texture 
or  configuration,  or  to  manner  of  breaking ;  spe- 
cifically, in  mineral.,  the  characteristic  break- 
age of  a  substance,  or  appearance  presented  on 
a  surface  other  than  that  of  cleavage :  as,  a 
eormpaat  fracture ;  a  fibrous /mctere;  foliated, 
striated,  or  conchoidal/racto-e,  etc. 

Fracture,  taste,  color,  polarization,  electrical  properties, 
and  transparency  are  among  the  least  decisive  peculiari- 
ties of  minerals.  Amer.  Cyc,  XI.  686. 

3.  Forcible  separation  or  disunion;  quarrel- 
ing.    [Eare.] 

Let  the  sick  man  set  his  house  in  order  before  he  die, 
.  .  .  reconcile  the /roctures  of  his  family,  reunite  breth- 
ren, cause  right  understandings. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Holy  Dying,  iv.  9. 

CoIles'S  fracture,  fracture  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius 
of  the  forearm.— Greenstlok  fracture,  a  partial  frac- 
ture of  a  young  bone. — Pott's  fracture,  fracture  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  fibula  with  dislocation  at  the  astragalotib- 
ial  articulation.  =Syn.  Fracture,  Rupture,  Breach.  Frac- 
ture of  something  hard,  as  a  bone,  glass,  rocks ;  rupture  of 
something  soft,  as  a  blood-vessel,  the  sldn  ;  breach,  a  bad 
break  of  any  kind :  as,  the  cannon  made  a  breach  in  the 
wall.  Fracture  is  rarely  used  figuratively;  the  others 
often  are. 

A  bone  maybe  broken  at  the  part  where  it  is  struck,  or 
it  may  break  in  consequence  of  a  strain  applied  to  it.  In 
the  former  case  the  fracture  is  generally  transverse,  and 
in  the  latter  more  or  less  oblique  in  direction. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXII.  681. 

The  egg  that  soon 
Bursting  with  kindly  rupture  forth  disclosed 
Their  callow  young.  Milton,  P.  L.,  vii.  419. 

Disburden'd  heaven  rejoiced,  and  soon  repair'd 
Her  mural  breach.  Milton,  P.  L.,  vi.  879. 

fracture  (frak'tur),  V. ;  pret.  and  ■m.  fractured, 
-pT^T.  fracturing'.  "  l<.  fracture,  re.]  I.  trans.  To 
break;  cause  a  fracture  in;  crack:  sijS,  to  frac- 
ture a  bone  or  the  skull. 

Loud  the  northern  main 
Howls  through  the  fractur'd  Caledonian  isles. 

Thomson,  Britannia. 
=Syn.  Cleave,  Split,  etc.    See  rend,  and  fracture,  n. 
II.  intrans.  To  break;  undergo  fracture. 

The  implements  of  the  Trenton  gravels  are  of  sandstone 
chiefly,  those  of  the  upper  Mississippi  are  of  quartzi'te, 
neither  of  which  fractures  properly  when  subjected  to 
heat.  Science,  IV.,  No.  96,  p.  6. 

fracture-box  (frak'tur-boks),  n.  A  box  used 
to  incase  a  fractured  leg,  securing  immobility 
and  facilitating  the  application  of  dressings. 

frae  (tra),prep.    A  Scotch  form  of  fro,  from. 

fraenula,  frsenulum,  etc.    Seefrenula,  etc. 

Fragaria  (fra-ga'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  fraga, 
pi.,  strawberries,  >  F.'  fraise,  strawberry:  see 
fraise^.'\  A  genus  of  perennial  herbs  with  creep- 
ing stolons,  of  the  natural  order  Bosacece,  the 
fruit  of  which  is  known  as  the  strawberry.  There 
are  6  or  8  species  widely  distributed  through  the  temperate 
and  alpine  regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  besides  a 


Strawberry  {Fragaria  vesca). 

single  species  in  the  Andes  of  South  America.  Several  are 
cultivated  very  extensively  for  their  characteristic  fruit, 
which  consists  of  alarge  fleshy  receptacle  bearing  numer- 
ous small,  hard  achenes  upon  its  surface,  and  of  which 
there  are  many  varieties.  F.  Indica,  which  is  the  only 
species  with  yellow  flowers,  has  handsome  but  tasteless 
fruit,  and  is  cultivated  for  ornament.    See  strawberry. 

fraggle  (frag'l),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  fraggled, 
ppr.  fragglvng.  [Origin  obscure.]  To  rob. 
[Local,  U.  S.] 

fragile  (fraj'il),  a.  [=  P.  fragile  =  Pr.  fragil, 
fragel  =  Sp.  frdgil  =  Pg.  fragil  =  It.  fragile,  < 
L.  fragilis,  easily  broken,  brittle,  frail,  <  fran- 
gere (•/  *frag),  break :  see  fraction.  Doublet, 
fraiP-,  q.  v.]  Easily  broken ;  brittle ;  hence,  of- 
fering weak  resistance  to  any  destroying  force ; 
weak;  easily  destroyed;  liable  to  fail. 
The  stalk  of  ivy  is  tough,  and  not  fragile.  Bacon. 
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other  incident  tliroes 
That  n&tnre's  fragile  vessel  doth  sustain 
In  life's  uncertain  voyage.       Skak.,  T.  of  A.,  v.  2. 
When  subtile  wits  have  spun  their  thread  too  fine, 
'Tis  weak  and  fragile,  like  Arachne's  line. 

Sir  J.  Benhavi,  Progress  of  Learning. 
Much  ostentation  vain  of  fleshly  arm 
And  fragile  arms,  much  instrument  of  war. 
Long  in  preparing,  soon  to  nothing  brought. 

Milton,  P.  R.,  ill.  388. 
Yet  seem'd  the  pressure  twice  as  sweet 
As  woodbine's /raff  tie  hold. 

Tennyson,  Talking  Oak. 
=:Syn.  Fragile,  Frail;  weak,  infirm,  slight,  delicate. 
Fragile  is  nearly  always  restricted  tp  the  physical ;  frail 
applies  to  the  physical,  but  has  also  been  extended  to  the 
moral. 

On  a  sudden  a  low  breath 
Of  tender  air  made  tremble  in  the  hedge 
The  fragile  bindweed-bells  and  briony  rings. 

Tennyson,  The  Brook. 
How  short  is  life !  how  frail  is  human  trust. 

Gay,  Trivia,  iil.  235. 

The  Eanawits  have  a  custom  of  sending  much  of  their 

deceased  chiefs  goods  adrift  in  a  frail  canoe  on  the  river. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  §  112. 

fragilely  (fraj'il-li),  adv.  In  a  fragile  manner. 
fragileness  (fraj'il-nes),  «.  Fragility. 
fragility  (fra-jil'i-ti),  «•  [<  ME.fragiUte,fra- 
gelite, <  OF.  fragilite,  F.  fragiliU  =  Pr.  fragilitat 
=  S'p.  fragilidad  =  Pg.fragilidade = It.  fragilitd, 
<  li.  fragiUta(t-)s,  'brittleness,  ifragilis,  brittle : 
seefragile.  houhletol  frailty.]  The  condition 
or  quality  of  being  fragile  or  easily  broken; 
henee,  weakness  in  general ;  liability  to  be  de- 
stroyed or  to  faU;  frailness. 

Wite  ye  fro  whens  this  Cometh  of  the  grete  fragelite  that 
is  in  hem.  Merlin  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  iii.  433. 

Oi  fragility  the  cause  is  an  impotency  to  be  extended ; 
and  therefore  stone  is  more  fragile  than  metal. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  841. 
Honor  seem'd  in  me 
To  have  forgot  her  own  fragility. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  ii.  57. 
The  controversy  as  to  the  TelatWe  fragility,  or  the  rela- 
tive difficulty,  of  popular  government  and  other  forms  of 
government,  appears  to  be  a  controversy  of  this  kind. 

Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XXXIX.  171. 

fragment  (frag'ment),  n.  [=  D.  G.  Dan.  Sw. 
fragment,  <  F.  fragment  =  Pr.  fragment  =  Sp. 
Pg.  It.  fragmento,  <  L.  fragmentum,  a  fragment, 
remnant  (ef.  fragmen,  a  fracture,  pi.  fragmina, 
fragments),  <  frangere  (■/  *frag),  break :  see 
frantion.']  A  part  broken  off  or  otherwise  sep- 
arated from  a  whole ;  a  small  detached  portion ; 
hence,  a  part  of  an  unfinished  whole,  or  of  an 
uncompleted  design:  as,  ihe  fragments  of  a  bro- 
ken vase,  of  Anacreon's  poems ;  this  building  is 
but  a.  fragment  of  the  original  plan. 

I  saw  ....  a  block  of  marble  four  feet  diameter,  which 
seem'd  to  have  been  the  head  of  a  colossal  statue,  and 
many  pieces  about  it  appear'd  to  be  fragments  of  the 
same  statue.  Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  I.  12. 

Claudian,  in  his  fragment  upon  the  Gyants  "War,  has 

given  full  Scope  to  that  wildness  of  Imagination  which 

was  natm'al  to  him.  Addison,  Spectator,  No.  333. 

As  when  rich  China  vessels,  fall'n  from  high, 

In  glitt'ring  dust  and  painted /ra^men^s  lie. 

Pope,  U.  of  the  L.,  iii.  160. 
Wolfenbiittel  fragments,  (a)  Portions  of  a  New  Tes- 
tament codex,  supposed  to  be  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  century, 
recovered  about  1750  at  Wolfenhiittel  in  Germany  from  a 
palimpsest  of  Isidore  of  Seville.  (6)  A  rationalistic  work 
on  the  Bible,  by  Heimarus,  a  German  critic  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  =Syn.  Bit,  scrap,  chip,  remnant. 
fragmental  (frag'men-tal),  a.  [<  fragment  + 
-al.']  Consisting  of  fragments ;  fragmentarily 
combined. 

Trap,  granite,  gneiss,  and  metamorphic  and  eruptive 
rocks  generally,  were  giving  way  to  the  sedimentary  and 
fragmental.  Science,  III.  226. 

fragmentarily  (frag'men-ta-ri-U),  adv.  In  a 
fragmentary  manner ;  piecemeal. 

Even  the  facts  here  fragTnentarily  collated  point  clear- 
ly to  some  common  mode  of  genesis  for  both  planets  and 
satellites.  J.  Fiske,  Cosmic  Philos.,  I.  368. 

fragmentariness  (frag'men-ta-ri-nes),  n.  [< 
fragmentary  +  -reess.]  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  fragmentary ;  want  of  continuity ;  bro- 
kenness. 

This  stupendous /raff  Tn^niariness  heightened  the  dream- 
like strangeness  of  her  bridal  life. 

George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  xx. 

fragmentary  (frag'men-ta-ri),  a.     [<  fragment 
+  -aryl.]     1.  Composed  of  fragments  or  bro- 
ken pieces :  broken  up ;   hence,  not  complete 
or  entire;  aiscomiected;  disjointed. 
Wh&t  fragmentary/  rubbish  this  world  is 
Thou  know'st,  and  that  it  is  not  worth  a  thought. 
Donne,  Progress  of  the  Soul,  Second  Anniversary. 
Tt  is  only  from  little  fragmentary  portions  of  village 
churches  that  we  learn  that  the  round  Gothic  style  was 
really  at  one  time  prevalent  in  the  province. 

J.  Fergusson,  Hist.  Arch.,  I.  523. 
He  murmured  forth  in  fragmentary  sentences  his  hap- 
piness. George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  vi.  13. 
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There  is  no  complete  man,  but  only  a  collection  ot  frag- 
mentary men.  0.  W.  Holmes,  Emerson,  vi. 

2.  Specifically,  in  geol.,  made  up  of  fragments 
of  other  rocks :  said  of  rocks  such  as  tufas,  ag- 
glomerates, conglomerates,  and  breccias, 
fragmentation  (frag-men-ta'shon),  n.  [(.frag- 
ment +  -ation.']  A  breaking  up  into  parts  or 
fragments ;  specifically,  in  zool.,  a  breaking  up 
into  parts  or  joints  which  become  new  indi- 
viduals, as  in  some  Schizomycetes :  a  form  of 
fission. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens,  however,  that  groups  of 
cells  break  away  from  their  former  connexion  as  longer 
or  shorter  straight  or  curved  filaments,  or  as  solid  masses. 
In  some  filamentous  forms  this  fragmentation  into  multi- 
cellular pieces  of  equal  length  or  nearly  so  is  a  normal 
phenomenon,  each  partial  filament  repeating  the  growth, 
division,  and  fragmentation  as  before. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXL  402. 

fragori  (fra'gor),  n.  [=  Fg.fragor  =  It. fragore, 
<  L.  fragor,  a'  breakmg,  a  breaking  to  pieces, 
a  crash,  noise,  <.  frangere  (•/  *frag),  break :  see 
fraction.^  A  loud  harsh  sound;  the  report  of 
something  bursting ;  a  crash.     [Rare.] 

Scarce  sounds  so  far 
The  direful /raffor,  when  some  southern  blast 
Tears  from  the  Alps  a  ridge  of  knotty  oaks 
Deep  fang'd,  and  ancient  tenants  of  the  rock. 

Watts,  Victory  of  the  Poles. 

fragor 2t,  fragourt  (fra'gor),  n.  [Irreg.  <  L.  fra- 
grare,  emit  a  scent :  see  fragrant.']  A  strong 
sweet  scent. 

Gardens  here  for  grandeur  a.nd  fragour  are  such  as  no 
city  in  Asia  outvies. 

Sir  T.  Herbert,  Travels  in  Africa,  p.  165. 

fragrance  (fra'grans),  n.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  fragran- 
cia  =:lt.  fragranza,  fragranzia,  <ML.  *fragran- 
tia,  <  L.  fragran(t-)s,  fragrant:  see  fragrant.] 
The  quality  of  being  fragrant ;  that  quality  of 
bodies  which  affects  the  olfactory  nerves  with 
an  agreeable  sensation;  sweetness  of  smell; 
pleasing  scent ;  grateful  odor. 

Eve  separate  he  spies, 
Veil'd  in  a  cloud  ot  fragrance.    Milton,  P.  L.,  ix.  425. 
The  train  prepare  a  cruise  of  curious  mold, 
A  cruise  of  fragrance,  formed  of  burnish'd  gold. 

Pope,  Odyssey,  vi. 
Cool  Zephyrs  through  the  clear  blue  sky 
Their  gather'd/raffrance  fling. 

Gray,  Spring. 

The  south  wind  searches  for  the  flowers  whose  fragranee 
late  he  bore.  Bryard,  Death  of  the  Flowers. 

=Syn.  Perfume,  Aroma,  etc.  (see  smell,  n.);  redolence, 
incense,  halminess. 
fragrancy  (fra'gran-si), ».;  yl.fragrancies  (-siz). 
Same  sls  fragrance. 

The  goblet,  crown'd. 
Breathed  aromatic /raffranaes  around.         Pope. 

fragrant  (fra'grant),  a.  [=  F.  fragrant  =  Sp. 
Pg.  It.  fragrante,  <  L.  fragran{t-)s,  sweet-scent- 
ed, ppr.  of  fragrare,  emit  an  odor  (usually  an 
•  agreeable  odor).]  Affecting  the  sense  of  smeU 
in  a  pleasing  manner ;  having  a  noticeable  per- 
fume, especially  an  agreeable  one :  often  used 
figuratively. 

How  sweet  and  lovely  dost  thou  make  the  shame 
Which,  like  a  canker  in  the  fragrani  rose. 
Doth  spot  the  beauty  of  thy  budding  name ! 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  zcv. 
Fragrant  the  fertile  earth 
After  soft  showers.  Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  645. 

Their /raffrani  memory  will  outlast  their  tomb, 
Embalm'd  forever  in  its  own  perfume, 

Cowper,  Conversation,  1.  631. 
Dark  maples  where  the  wood-thrush  sings, 
And  bowers  oi  fragrant  sassafras. 

Bryant,  Earth's  Children. 
=Syn.    Sweet-smelling,  sweet-scented,  balmy,  odorous, 
odoriferous,  perfumed,  redolent ;  spicy,  aromatic. 
fragrantly  (fra'grant-U),  adv.   With  fragrance. 

As  the  hops  begin  to  change  colour  and  smell /raffrani- 
ly,  you  may  conclude  them  ripe.      Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

fragrantness  (fra'grant-nes),  71.     The  quality 
of  being  fragrant ;  fragrance. 
frait,  fraiet,  «•  and  v.    Obsolete  forms  olfray^. 
fraightt,  a.    Same  as  fraught. 
fraifl  (fral),  a.     [<  ME.  freyl,  freel,  frele,  <  OP. 
frele,  F.  frSle  (also  uneontr.  fragile),  frail,  = 
It.  fraile,  frale  (also  umaoTiti.  fragile),  <  L./ra- 
gilis,  brittle,  fragile :   see  fragile,  which  is  a 
doublet  of  fraiP^.]     1.  EasUy  broken  or  de- 
stroyed; fragile;  hence,  weak  in  anyway;  like- 
ly to  fail  and  decay;  gerishable ;  infirm  in  con- 
stitution or  condition. 

I  am  ferd,  by  my  faith,  of  thi  frele  yowth. 

Destrvjition  of  Troy  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  1.  829. 
Lord,  make  me  to  know  mine  end,  and  the  measure  of 
my  days,  what  it  is ;  that  I  may  know  how  frail  I  am. 

Ps.  xxxix.  4. 

These  houses  ai-e  composed  of  the  frail  materials  of  the 

country,  wood  and  clay,  thatched  with  straw,  though,  in 

the  inside,  they  are  all  magnificently  lined,  or  furnished. 

Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  II.  623. 
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More/rai7  than  the  shadows  on  glasses, 

A.  C.  Swinburne,  Poems  and  Ballads,  Ded. 

2.  Specifically,  weak  in  moral  principle  or  reso- 
lution; not  strong  to  resist  temptation  to  evil; 
so  weak  as  to  be  in  danger  of  falling,  or  to  have 
fallen,  from  virtue ;  of  infirm  virtue. 

AH  flesh  isfrayle  and  full  of  flcklenesse. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  1. 41. 
I  know  I  am/rai7,  and  may  be  cozen'd  too 
By  such  a  siren.  Beau,  and  Fl,,  Captain,  ill.  1. 

Prodigious,  this !  the  frail  one  of  our  play 
From  her  own  sex  should  mercy  find  to-day  I 

Pope,  Jane  Shore,  Epil. 

3.  Weak-minded.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.]  — 
4t.  Tender  in  sentiment. 

Deep  indignation,  and  compassion  /rai(.  Spenser. 

=Syn.  1.  Fragile,  Frail  (fiee  fragile);  brittle,  slight. 
frailHi^-*-    [ME. /rajiew;  </raiA,  a.]   To  make 
frail.  ■ 

Thou  hringest  my  body  in  bitter  bale, 
And/rai*H  my  sowle  with  thy  frailte. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  218. 

frail2  (fral),  n.  [<  ME.  fraiel,  frayle,  frayl,  frey. 
el,  <  Of.  fraiel,  fraiaus  (ML.  fraellum),  a  bas- 
ket ;  origin  obscure .  ]  1 .  A  flexible  basket  made 
of  rushes,  and  used,  especially  in  commerce, 
for  containing  fruits,  particularly  dried  fruits, 
as  dates,  figs,  or  raisins. 

Great  guns  fourteen,  three  hundred  pipes  of  wine. 
Two  hundred /raises  of  figs  and  raisons  flne. 

Mir.  for  Mags.,  p.  482. 
As  in  Grape-Harvest,  with  vnweary  pains, 
A  willing  Troop  of  merry-singing  Swains 
With  crooked  hooks  the  sprouting  Clusters  cut, 
In  Frails  and  Flaskets  them  as  quicks  put. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Magnificence. 
Ihiee  frails  of  sprats,  carried  from  mart  to  mart, 
Are  as  much  meat  as  these,  to  more  use  traveU'd. 

Fletcher  (and  another).  Queen  of  Corinth,  iL  4. 

[Here  is]  a  frail  of  %s,  which  I  send  to  yourself  (in  the 
barrel  of  raisins).     Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  1.  470. 

2.  A  rush  used  for  weaving  baskets. —  3.  Acer- 
tain  quantity  of  raisins,  about  75  pounds,  con- 
tained in  a  fraU. 

frailly  (fral'li),  adv.  [<  frain  +  -ly^.]  In  a 
frail  manner;  weakly;  infirmly.  Imp.  Diet. 
frailness  (fral'nes),  n.  The  condition  or  qual- 
ity of  being  frail;  weakness;  infirmity;  frailty. 
frailty  (fral'ti),  ». ;  pi.  frailties  (-tiz).  [<  ME. 
freylte,  freeltie,  freletee,  frelote,  frelte,frealte,  < 
OP.  *fraiUte,  Norm.  *frealte  (Mann),  F.  fragili- 
ty, <  li.  fragilita{t-)s,  brittleness:  seefragilily, 
which  is  a  doublet  of /rai%.]  1.  The  condition 
or  quality  of  being  frail ;  weakness  of  condition 
or  of  resolution ;  infirmity ;  liability  to  be  de- 
ceived or  seduced. 

other  for  ye  have  kept  your  honestee. 
Or  elles  ye  han  falle  in  freletee. 
ChoMcer,  Doctor's  Tale  (ed.  Tyrwhitt),  1. 12012. 
To  forget,  may  proceed  from  the  Frailty  of  Memory. 

Howell,  Letters,  1.  iv.  16. 
God  knows  our  frailty  [and]  pities  our  weakness,   Lodce. 
2.  A  fault  proceeding  from  human  weakness! 
a  foible ;  a  sin  of  infirmity. 

Finally  for  loue,  there  is  no  frailtie  in  flesh  and  bloud 
so  excusable  as  it,  no  comfort  or  discomfort  greater  then 
the  good  and  bad  successe  thereof. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  30. 
No  further  seek  his  merits  to  disclose. 
Or  draw  his  frailties  from  theii*  dread  abode. 

Gray,  Elegy. 
=Syn.  Imperfection,  failing. 
fraimentf ,  n.  See  frayment. 
fraini  (fran),  V.  t.  [Form  erly  also  frevne,  fraim  ; 
<  ME.  frainen,  fraynen,  freinen,  freynen,  <  AS. 
frignan,  also  syncopated  frinan  (pret.  fr<egn, 
pi.  frugnon,  frunon,  frimnon,  pp.  frugnen)  = 
"OS.  fregnan  =  Icel.  fregna  =  Goth,  fraihnm 
(pret.  frah,  pi.  frehwm,  <  pres.  *fraihan),  ask, 
with  verb-formative  -»  (prop,  of  pres.  tense), 
parallel  with  AS.  fricgan  =  (Joth.  as  if  ''frigjan, 
with  verb-formative  -j  (-i),  ask;  from  the  same 
root  as  OS.  fragon  =  D.  vragen  =  OHG.  fragen, 
frdhen,  MHG.  vragen,  G.  fragen,  ask;  Teut. 
'freh  =  L.  ■/  *prec  in  precari,  ask,  pray  (whence 
ult.  B.  j)ray\  precarious,  eta.), preces,  prayers, 
procus,  a  wooer,  etc.,  =  OBvAg.  prositt,  demand, 
=  Skt.  ■y/  prachh,  ask.  See  prayh]  To  ask. 
[Now  only  prov.  Eng.] 

His  bretheren  and  his  sustren  gonne  hym  freyne 
Whi  he  so  sorwf  ul  was  in  al  his  cheere. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  v.  1227. 

This  f olke  frayned  hym  firste  fro  whennes  he  come. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  v.  632. 
And  she  toke  the  yonger  in  counseill  and  frayned  her  of 
many  dyuers  thynges.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  o. 

frain^t,  n.  [MB.,  also  frayne.freyn,  <  OF. 
fraisne,  freisne,  frasne,  fresne,  F.  frmc  =  Pr- 
fraisne,  fraisse  =  Sp.  fresno  =  Pg.  freixo  =  It 
frassino,  <  L.  fraxirms,  ash:  see  Fraamus.j 
The  ash;  the  ash-tree. 


frain 

For  it  [the  child]  was  in  an  asche  yfonnde  ; 
She  cleped  it  Frain  in  that  stounde. 
The  freyns  of  the  asche  is  nfreyn 
After  the  language  of  Bieteyu. 

Lay  le  Freine,  1.  223  (Weber  s  Metr.  Eom.). 

fraischeurt  (fra'sHer),  n.  [<  OF.  fraischeur,  F. 
fratcheur,  <  OP.  frais,  fern,  fraisclie,  F.  fraiche, 
fresh,  eool:  see /resfe.]  Freshness;  coolness. 
[Bare.] 

Hither  in  summer  evenings  you  repair, 
To  taste  ihe  fraischeur  of  the  purer  air. 

Dryden,  To  his  Sacred  Majesty. 

fraise^t,  v.  t.  [ME.,  <  AS.  frasian,  ask,  try, 
tempt,  =  OS.  freson,  try,  tempt,  endanger,  = 
OBB.  freison,  be  in  danger  or  terror;  of.  OHG. 
*frei^an,  MHG-.  vreisen,  endanger,  terrify;  weak 
verbs,  associated  with  Goth,  fraisan,  try,  prove, 
test.    Cf .  fraisf]    To  put  in  terror  or  danger. 

He  fellez  forests  fele,  forrayse  the  landez, 
ffrysthez  [read  ffrythez,  I.  e.,  friths,  spares]  no  fraunchez, 
bot  fraisez  the  pople. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1247. 

fraise''  (fraz),  n.  [Also  written /roise,  perhaps 
<  OF.  froiSj  f raise,  broken,  froisser,  break,  crush, 
bruise.  Cf.  F.  fraise,  pluok  (of  a  calf,  lamb, 
etc.).]  A  pancake  with  bacon  in  it.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

fraise*  (fraz),  n.  [F.,  a  strawberry,  <  LL.  as  if 
*fragea,  <  L.  fragum,  a  strawberry-plant,  pi. 
fraga,  strawberries  (>  It.  fraga  =  Walloon 
frhe,  strawberry).]  In  her.,  the  conventional 
strawberry-leaf,  as  those  in  the  coronets  of 
English  dukes,  marquises,  et^. 

fraise*  (fraz),  n.  [<  F.  fraise,  a  ruff  like  those 
worn  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  formerly 
also  freze,  another  form  of  frise,  frize,  vaxt  of 
the  entablature  of  an  order :  see  friezeK  But 
there  seems  to  be  a  reference  to  frise  in  chevaux- 
de-frise,  q.  v.]  1.  In  fort.,  a  defense  consisting 
of  pointed  stakes  driven  into  the  ramparts  in 
a  horizontal  or  an  inclined  position.  See  cut 
under  fortification. —  2.  The  name  of  several 
tools,  (a)  A  grooved  tool  used  in  marble-working  to  en- 
large a  hole  made  by  a  drill.  (6)  A  tool  used  by  jewelers, 
consisting  of  a  pinion-shaped  cutter  for  correcting  inac- 
curacies in  the  form  of  the  teeth  in  toothed  wheels. 

fraised  (frazd),  a.  [<  fraise^  +  -ed^.]  Forti- 
fied with  a  fraise. 

fraistt,''.  [_ME.fraisten,freisten,frasten,  <  leel. 
freista  =  Sw.  fresta,  try,  attempt,  test,  tempt, 
=  Dan.  friste,  try,  attempt,  tempt,  experience ; 
with  formative  -t  (akin  to  Goth.  *fraistan,  in 
deriv.  fraistubni,  fraistobni,  trial,  temptation), 
from  the  verb  (Goth,  fraisan,  etc.)  represented 
hj fraise^:  see  fraise^.^  I.  trans.  1.  To  try; 
test;  prove ;  put  to  the  proof. 

Thou/roisted  us,  als  silver  fraisted  isse. 

Ps.  Ixv.  10  (ME.  version)  [Ixvi.  10]. 

Fulle  many  men  the  world  heie/raistes, 
Bot  he  is  noght  wyse  that  tharin  traystes, 

Hampole,  Prick  of  Conscience,  1. 1090. 

2.  To  learn  by  trial ;  experience, 
joure  douhtynesse  of  blode  the  Sarazins  salle /reis«e. 

Rob.  of  Brunne,  tr.  of  Langtoft's  Chron.  (ed.  Heame), 

[p.  176. 

3.  To  seekto  leaun;  ask;  inquire. 

flrayne  will  I  fer  xaifraist  of  there  werkes, 
Meue  to  my  mater  and  make  here  an  ende. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  97. 

4.  To  seek ;  be  eager  for ;  desire. 

Nay,  frayst  I  no  fyst,  in  f ayth  I  the  telle. 
Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  279. 

II.  intrans.  To  go  forth  on  an  expedition; 
sally  forth. 

The  kyngfraystez  a-furth  over  the  fresohe  strandez. 

Morte  Arthure  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1227. 

fraitert,  fraitort,  n.  [Early  mod.  B.  also frayter, 
fraytor,  froyter  ;  <  ME.  fraitor,  fraitour,  fray- 
tow,  freitour,  freitur,  fratour,  frature,  <  OF. 
fraitwr,  by  apheresis  from  refreitor,  refretor, 
refretowr,  refretoire,  <  ML.  refectorium,  a  dining- 
haU  in  a  convent,  a  refectory:  see  refectory. 
Hence  fratery,  fratry,  and  in  comp.  frater- 
fcottse.]  A  dining-haU  in  a  convent;  a  refec- 
tory. 

Thus  thei  ben  exempt  from  cloistre,  and  from  risyng. 
at  mydnygt,  and  fro  fastinge  in  her  [their]  fraitour,  and 
other  workes  of  obedience. 

Wyaif,  Select  Works  (ed.  Arnold),  I.  292. 

And  thanne  freres  in  here  freitoure  shal  f ynden  a  keye 
Of  Constantynes  coffres,  in  which  is  the  catel 
That  Gregories  god-children  ban  yuel  dispended. 

Piers  Plourman  (B),  a.  323. 

fraket, «.    Seefreke. 

frakedt,  a.  [MB.,  <  AS. fracoth,fracuth,fracod, 
/raced,  bad,  base,  unseemly,  vile,  shameful.  Cf . 
fralcel.'\    Bad;  vile;  shameful. 

Nis  none  werse  f o  thene  frakede  fere  [than  a  bad  com- 
panion]. Old  Mng.  Homilies  (ed.  Morris),  II.  189. 
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frakelt,  a.    [ME.,  also  freU,  var.,  with  term,  -el, 

of  Jraked,  q.  v.  ]     Same  as  fraked. 
Seruen,  hwen  thou  naldes  [wouldst  not]  Godd,  this  flkele 

world  &frakele.        Hali  Meidenhed  (ed.  Cockayne),  p.  7. 
frakent,  «.     See/recfcen. 
frakneat,  a.    See  freckened. 
fraknyt,  a.    Seefreckny. 
framable  (fra'ma-bl),  a.     [<  frame  +  -able.'] 

Capable  of  being" framed  or  formed.     [Rare.] 
Man  hath  still  a  reasonable  understanding,  and  a  will 

thereby /)'07?M6ie  to  good  things,  but  is  not  thereunto  now 

able  to  frame  himself.     Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.,  App.  1. 

framboBSia  (fram-be'si-a),  n.  [I^L.,  <  F.  fram- 
boise (whence  Sp.  franihuesa),  raspberry,  dial. 
(Walloon)  frombdhe,  perhaps  (with  change  of 
hr  to  fr  by  association  with  F.  fraise,  straw- 
berry: mefraiseS)  <  T).  braamhezie,  raspbeny, 
blackberry,  =  OHG.  *brdmberi,  pramperi,  MHG. 
brambere,  G.  brombeere,  blackberry:  see  bram- 
ble, brambleberry.']  In  pathol.,  the  yaws,  a 
chronic  contagious  disease  prevalent  in  the 
Antilles,  some  parts  of  Africa,  and  other  tropi- 
cal regions,  characterized  by  raspberry-like 
excrescences,  whence  the  name.  The  name  has 
also  been  somewhat  loosely  applied  to  other  affections  of 
the  skin  anatomically  resembling  the  yaws.  Also  called 
pian,  verrugas,  and  polypapilloma  tropicum. 

frambcesioid  (fram-be'si-oid),  a.  {(.frambcesia 
+  -Old.]  Like  or  indicating  the  disease  called 
frambcesia. 

Vegetations  and  growths  occur,  at  first  wart-like,  later 
profusely  hypertrophic — frambcesioid. 

Buck's  Handbook  of  Med.  Sciences,  V.  77. 

frame  (feam),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  framed,  ppr. 
framing.  [<  ME.  framen,  construct,  build, 
framen,  fremen,  fremmen,  strengthen,  refresh, 
fremen,  fremmen,  perform,  execute,  framen, 
framien,  fremien,  fremen,  intr.  (with  dat.  obj.), 
profit,  be  of  advantage,  avail,  <  AS.  fremman, 
fremian,  tr.,  advance,  promote,  perform,  exe- 
cute, commit,  do,  framian,  fremian,  intr.,  prof- 
it, avail,  =  (JS.  fremmian,  perform,  =  OFries. 
frema,  commit,  effect,  =  MLG.  vromen,  LG. 
framen  =  OHG.  fremman,  fremam,  MHG.  fre- 
men =  leel.  fremja,  frama  =  Sw.  frdmja  =  Dan. 
fremme,  promote,  further,  perform  (etc.;  the 
various  verbal  forms  and  senses  are  mingled), 
<  AS.  fram,  from,  a.,  bold,  forward,  strenuous, 
strong,  =  OS.  from,  earnest,  =  OFries.  fremo, 
from  =  D.  vroom  =  MLG.  vrome  =  MHG.  vrum, 
worn,  G.  fromm,  pious,  strong,  brave,  honest, 
kind,  =  leel.  framr,  forward,  prominent,  =  Sw. 
Dan.  from,  pious,  meek;  connected  with  AS. 
fram,  from,  prep.,  from :  see  from.  The  sense 
'construct'  appears  first  in  ME.]  I.  trans.  If. 
To  strengthen ;  refresh ;  support. 

Thor  [there]  ghe  [she]  gan  fremen  Ysmael 
With  watres  drinc  and  bredes  mel. 

Gemsis  and  Exodus  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1245. 

At  last,  with  creeping  crooked  pace  forth  came 
An  old,  old  man,  with  beard  as  white  as  snow, 
That  on  a  stafte  his  feeble  steps  did/ra«i«. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  viii.  30. 
2t.  To  execute ;  perform. 

AUe  haueden  sworen  him  oth  .  .  . 
That  he  sholden  hise  wille^e?ne. 

Havelok,  1.  439. 

The  silken  tackle 
Swell  with  the  touches  of  those  flower-soft  hands 
That  ynvely  frame  the  office.      Shak.,  A.  and  C,  ii.  2. 

3.  To  fit,  as  for  a  specific  end ;  make  suitable 
or  conformable ;  adapt;  adjust. 

I  will  hereafter /mme  my  self  to  be  coy. 

Lyly,  Euphues,  Anat.  of  Wit,  p.  85. 

He  hath  a  person,  and  a  smooth  dispose. 

To  be  suspected,  fram'd  to  make  women  false. 

"  SAafc,  Othello,  i.  3. 

It  is  a  happiness  to  be  born  md  framed  unto  virtue. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  ii.  2. 

It  seems  to  me  the  little  lass  is  framing  herself  to  some 

artifice.  E.  W.  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  II.  86. 

4.  To  construct  by  fitting  and  uniting  together 
the  several  parts ;  fabricate  by  union  of  constit- 
uent parts:  as,  to  frame  a  house,  a  door,  or  a 
machine. 

First  are  two  seates  placed,  or  one  so  framed  that  two 
may  sit  in  the  same  apart.     Purehas,  Pilgrmiage,  p.  191. 
A  fairer  creature  never  did 
Dame  Nature  ever /raww. 
The  Cruel  Black  (Child's  Ballads,  III.  370). 
5    In  general,  to  bring  or  put  into  form  or  or- 
der; adjust  the  parts  or  elements  of;  compose; 
contrive;  plan;  devise. 

Exceedingly  they  troubled  were  in  thought, 
Ne  wist  what  answere  unto  him  to /ram*. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hub.  Tale,  1.  313. 

He  began  to  frame  the  loveliest  countenance  he  cduld. 

^  •'  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  m. 

For  thou  art /ram'd  of  the  firm  truth  of^valour.  _^  ^ 

ii-rame  a  Will;  whereto  you  shall  inscribe 
My  master  your  sole  heir.        B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  1. 1. 


frame 

Our  English  Universities,  however  far  in  the  historic 
distance  we  may  throw  back  their  origin,  must  have  been 
fra/med  on  the  model  of  the  Continental  Universities. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  141. 

6.  [<  frame,  re.]  To  surround  or  provide  with 
a  frame,  as  a  picture ;  put  into  a  frame,  as  a 
piece  of  cloth. 

There  at  the  window  stood. 
Framed  in  its  black  square  length,  with  lamp  in  hand, 
Pompilia.  Brovming,  Ring  and  Book,  I.  286. 

Lo  !  God's  likeness  —  the  ground-plan  — 
Neither  modell'd,  glaz'd,  novfra/med, 

Tennyson,  Vision  of  Sin. 

Satins  may  also  be  cleaned,  dried,  damped,  brushed, 

framed,  and  finished,  exactly  as  described  for  silk  damasks. 

Workshop  Receipts,  2d  ser.,  p.  147. 

II.  intrans.  If.  To  profit;  avail. 
Of  ther  childer  it  sais  the  names. 
To  neven  [name]  tham  here  it  ne  frames. 
Mob.  of  Brunne,  in  layamon  (ed.  Madden),  III.  389. 

The  meate  with  some  of  them  could  scant /r<"n«,  by  rea- 
son of  their  queazie  stomackes.    Hakluyt's  Voyages,  1. 276. 

2t.  To  fit ;  accord. 

When  thou  hast  turned  them  all  ways,  and  done  thy 
best  to  hew  them  and  to  make  them  frame,  thou  must  be 
fain  to  cast  them  out. 

Tyndale,  Ans.  to  Sir  T.  More,  etc.  (Parker  Soc,  1860),  p.  106. 
Sweet  I  then,  while  each  thing  doth  frame, 
'Take  me  to  thee,  and  thee  to  me ! 

Sir  P.  Sidney  (Arber's  Eng.  Garner,  I.  663). 

My  rude  rhymes  ill  with  thy  verses /rams. 

L.  Bryskett  (Arber's  Eng.  Garner,  I.  274). 

St.  To  succeed  in  doing  or  trying  to  do  some- 
thing; manage. 

Said  he,  "  Sae  weel  v/e  frame, 
I  think  it  is  convenient 
That  we  should  sing  a  psalm." 
Battle  of  Philiphaugh  (Child's  Ballads,  VIII.  133). 
Then  said  they  unto  him.  Say  now  Shibboleth :  and  he 
said  Sibboleth :  for  he  could  not  frame  to  pronounce  it 
right.  Judges  xii.  6. 

4.  To  wash  ore  with  the  aid  of  a  frame. — 5.  To 
move.    Danes.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

An  oath,  and  a  threat  to  set  Throttler  on  me  if  I  did  not 
frame  off,  rewarded  my  perseverance. 

E.  Bronte,  Wuthering  Heights,  xiii. 

frame  (fram),  n.  [<  ME.  frame,  a  fabric,  struc- 
ture, also  profit,  advantage,  benefit,  <  AS.  fre- 
mn,  freme,  profit,  advantage,  benefit,  =  loehfra- 
mi,  advancement;  from  the  verb.]  If.  Profit; 
advantage;  benefit. 

He  made  an  aucter  [altar]  on  Godes  name, 
And  sacrede  he  thor-on  for  sowles^ame. 

Genesis  and  Exodus  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  625. 
We  trowe  it  is  to  om'/ranw. 
Rob.  of  Brunne,  tr.  of  Langtoft's  Chron.  (ed.  Hearne), 

[p.  162. 

2t.  The  act  of  planning  or  contriving;  contri- 
vance; invention. 

John  the  bastard. 
Whose  spirits  toil  in  frame  of  villainies. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  iv.  1. 

3.  Form,  constitution,  or  structure  in  general ; 
system;  order:  as,  the /ra?we  of  government. 

For  then  [at  the  last  day]  the  present  frame  of  things 
shall  be  dissolved,  and  the  bounds  set  to  the  more  subtile 
and  active  parts  of  matter  shall  be  taken  away. 

StUlingfieet,  Sermons,  I.  xi. 

The  law  of  Moses,  as  distinguished  from  all  other  re- 
ligious institutions,  had  nothing  in  the  frame  and  design 
of  it  apt  either  to  recommend  it  to  its  professors,  or  to 
invite  proselytes.  Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  I.  iv. 

4.  Anything  composed  of  parts  fitted  and  unit- 
ed; fabric ;  structure :  used  especially  of  natural 
objects  with  reference  to  their  physical  struc- 
ture or  constitution. 

This  goodly /rame,  the  earth,  seems  to  me  a  steril  prom- 
ontory. Shak.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 
The  very  mould  and  frame  of  hand,  nail,  finger. 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  ii.  3. 
As  you  enter  at  the  door,  there  is  opposed  to  you  the 
frame  of  a  wolf  in  the  hangings. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Revels,  ill.  1. 
All  thoughts,  all  passions,  all  delights, 

Whatever  stirs  this  mortal /ronw, 
All  are  but  ministers  of  Love, 
And  feed  his  sacred  flame.        Coleridge,  love. 

5.  The  sustaining  parts  of  a  structure  fitted 
and  joined  together;  framework:  as,  the  frame 
of  a  house,  bridge,  ship,  or  printing-press.  See 
cut  on  following  page. — 6.  Any  kind  of  case 
or  structure  made  for  admitting,  inclosing,  or 
supporting  things,  whether  fixed  or  movable : 
as,  the  frame  of  a  window,  door,  picture,  or 
looking-glass. 

Mine  eye  hath  play'd  the  painter  and  hath  stell'd 

Thy  beauty's  form  in  table  of  my  heart ; 
My  body  is  the /rame  wherein  'tis  held. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  xxiv. 
The  mill  yawned  all  ruinous  with  unglazed/ranws. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Shirley,  xix. 

China  has  the  frame  of  morals,  but  has  no  picture  to 

place  within  it ;  it  wants  an  ideal  to  give  beauty  to  its  own 

conception.  Faiths  of  the  World,  p.  83. 


frame 


Frame  of  Iron  Ship. 
^,  double  bottom;  ^,  bracket  frame;  C,  coal-bunkers ;  ^,  upper 
or  spar  deck  ;  n ,  upper-  or  spar-deck  beam ;  F,  main  frame ;  //,  ham- 
mock-berthing ;  /,  toner  bottom  plating ;  K,  keel ;  L,  longitudinals ; 
M,  main  deck ;  AT^  main-deck  beam ;  P^  outside  plating ;  R,  reverse 
frame ;  S,  boilers :  Y,  protective  deck ;  Y",  protective-deck  beam. 

Specifically — (a)  An  open  elevated  framework  of  wood  or 
iron  that  supports  the  cases  out  of  which,  the  compositor 
picks  his  types.  (6)  A  loom ;  especially,  a  sort  of  loom 
on  which  linen,  silk,  etc.,  are  stretched  for  quilting  or  em 
"broidering,  or  on  which  lace,  stockings,  etc.,  are  made. 
(c)  In  milit.  engin.,  a  framework  of  four  stout  pieces  of 
scantling  fastened  together  in  rectangular  form,  placed  at 
intervals  in  shafts  and  galleries,  to  support  and  hold  in 
position  the  sheeting,  (d)  In  hort.,  a  glazed  structure 
of  different  kinds,  portable  or  permanent,  for  protecting 
young  plants  from  frost,  etc.  (e)  In  Tnining,  a  very  sim- 
ple apparatus  for  washing  ore,  consisting  of  a  table  of 
boards  slightly  inclined,  over  which  runs  a  gentle  stream 
of  water.  See  framing-table.  [Cornwall,  Eng.]  (/t)  A 
raft.    Davies. 

Set  sayles  aloft,  ipake  out  with  oares,  in  ships,  in  boates,  in 
frames.  Phaer,  ^neid,  iv. 

Hence — 7.  An  inclosing  border  of  any  kind; 
specifically,  in  art,  a  purely  ornamental  sur- 
rounding border,  as  in  sculptured  or  other  re- 
lief ornament;  a  carved  border  to  a  sunken 
panel  or  opening ;  in  surface-decoration,  a 
painted  or  inlaid  ornament  carried  round  a 
fresco-painting  or  other  picture  upon  a  wall. 

There  were  no  flowers,  no  garden-beds;  only  a  broad 
gravel-walk  girdling  a  grass-plat,  and  this  set  in  the  heavy 
frame  of  the  forest.     Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  xxxvii. 

8.  Particular  state,  as  of  the  mind;  mental 
condition  ;  natural  temper  or  disposition :  as, 
an  unhappy /rame  of  mind. 

Christianity  is  not  so  much  a  Divine  institution  as  a 
Divine /rtwwe  and  temper  of  spirit. 

Jer.  Taylor,  "Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  19. 

Your  steady  soul  preserves  \iQV  frame.  Svrift. 

I  sat  by  his  bed  the  whilst — He  passed  away  in  a  blessed 

frofftie.  Scott,  Kenilworth,  i. 

Only  in  the  gathered  silence 

Of  a  calm  and  waiting  fra/me 
Light  and  wisdom  as  from  Heaven 
To  the  seeker  came.        Whittier,  To . 

9.  Shape;  form;  proportion.  [Obsolete  or  ar- 
chaic] 

Good  ray  lord,  put  your  discourse  into  some  fra/me,  and 
start  not  so  wildly  from  my  affair.     ShaJc.,  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 
A  bear's  a  savaf^e  beast,  .  ,  . 
Whelp'd  without  form,  until  the  dam 
Has  lick'd  it  into  shape  and  frame. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  I.  iii.  1308. 
Balloon  frame,  in  carp.,  a  wooden  frame  for  a  building, 
formed  of  light  scantlings,  all  of  equal  size,  and  nailed  to- 
gether, instead  of  being  framed  and  pinned  together.  Such 
a  frame  depends  for  its  strength  chiefly  upon  the  boarding 
nailed  to  the  outside.— Flexible  frame,  in  car-  and  car- 
riage-building, a  frame  so  constructed  that  the  natural 
spring  of  the  wood  may  serve  in  part  as  an  equivalent  for 
metallic  springs,  which  may  thus  be  dispensed  with  entire- 
lyorinpart,  Car-Builder's  Diet. —  Outof  frame.  Seeouf. 
framea  (fra'me-a),  w. ;  pi. /rawe<^(-e).  [L. ;  of 
Teut.  origin.]'  1.  In  Mst,  a  long  spear  used 
"by  the  Franks,  having  a  socketed  head,  some- 
times barbed,  but  more  commonly  formed  like 
a  lance-head  with  a  flat  double-edged  blade. — 
2.  In  orcA(^oZ.,  a  celt  of  the  socketed  form.  See 
celt^  and  amgarn. 
firame-breaker  (fram'bra'^'ker),  n,  A  weaver 
who  attempted  to  prevent  by  violence  the  in- 
troduction of  looms  operated  by  machinery. 
[Eng.] 

I  only  wisli  the  machines — the  frames — were  safe  here, 
and  lodged  within"  the  walls  of  this  mill.  Once  put  up,  I 
defy  tbe  frame-breakers.         Charlotte  Bronte,  Shirley,  ii. 

frame-bridge  (fram'brij),  n.  A  bridge  con- 
structed of  pieces  of  timber  framed  together. 

frame-diagram  (fram'di''a-gram),  n.  See  dia- 
gram. 

frame-helmet  (fram'heFmet),  n.  A  helmet 
in  which  there  is  a  solid  frame,  consisting  of  a 
ring  round  the  brows  with  two,  three,  or  more 
half-arches  meeting  at  the  top,  and  a  boss  to 
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which  the  half-arches  are  bolted,  the  spaces 
between  the  arches  being  filled  with  lighter 
metal  in  plates,  which  can  easily  be  bent  to 
the  slight  curve  required.  Helmets  of  this  form 
are  common  among  peoples  who  are  not  skilful 
in  forging. 
frame-house  (fram'hous),  n.  1.  A  house  con- 
structed with  a  skeleton  frame  of  timber  cov- 
ered in  with  boards,  and  sometimes  with  shin- 
gles, etc. — 2t.  A  house  in  which  framing  or 
building  is  carried  on.     [Bare.] 

God's  scholars  have  learned  otherwise  to  think  of  the 
cross,  that  it  is  the  frame-house  In  the  which  God  f  rameth 
his  children  like  to  his  Son  Christ. 

J.  Bradford,  Letters  (Parker  Soc,  1853),  II.  78. 

frame-knitting  (fram'nit"ing),  n.  A  kind  of 
weaving  or  knotting  made  upon  pins  fixed  in 
a  frame,  and  resembling,  when  finished,  ordi- 
nary knitting. 

frameless  (fram'les),  a.  [(.frame,  n.,  +  -less."] 
Having  no  frame. 

A  couple  of  finished  pictures  .  .  .  stood  in  one  corner, 
frameless.  The  Century,  XXVIII.  6il. 

frame-level  (fram'lev"el),  n.  A  masons'  level. 
M.  B.  Knight. 

framer  (fra'mfer),  n.  One  who  frames;  a 
maker ;  a  contriver. 

Almighty /romwr  of  the  skies  1 
0  let  our  pure  devotion  rise 
Like  incense  in  thy  sight. 

Chatterton,  Hymn  for  Christmas  Day. 
Of  the  numerous  servants  of  the  Company  who  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  as  framers  of  minutes  and  des- 
patches, Hastings  stands  at  the  head. 

Macaulay,  Warren  Hastings. 

frame-saw  (fram's^),  n.  A  thin  saw  stretched 
in  a  frame  to  give  it  sufficient  rigidity  for  work- 
ing. 

frame-timber  (fram'tim"b6r),  ».  One  of  the 
timbers  constituting  part  of  the  frame  of  a 
house  or  a  vessel. 

framework  (f  ram'wferk),  n.  1 .  A  structure  or 
fabric  for  inclosing  or  supporting  anything ;  a 
frame ;  a  skeleton :  as,  the  framework  of  a  build- 
ing; the  bones  are  the  framework  of  the  body. 
The  screen  in  front  [of  Kenheri  Cave]  has  all  the  mor- 
tices and  other  indications,  as  at  Karli,  proving  that  it 
was  intended  to  be  covered  with  wooden  galleries  and 
framework.         J.  Fergusson,  Hist.  Indian  Arch.,  p.  130. 

2.  Structure;  constitution;  adjusted  arrange- 
ment; system. 

Once  we  held  debate,  a  band 
Of  youthful  friends,  on  mind  and  art, 
And  labour  and  the  changing  mart. 

And  all  the  framework  of  the  land. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  Ixxxvii. 

3.  A  kind  of  fancy  work  made  with  yam  of  silk 
or  worsted  drawn  across  a  frame  in  two  direc- 
tions, and  knotted  or  otherwise  secured  at  the 
intersections,  producing  reticulated  patterns, 
sometimes  of  considerable  elaboration.  [Prop- 
erly /rame-MXwfc.] -Branchial  framework.  See 
i»-anchial. 

framing  (fra'ming),  n.  [<  MB.  framynge;  yer- 
bal  n.  of /rame,  1).]  1.  The  manner  or  style  of 
putting  together. —  3.  A  framework  or  frame ; 
a  system  of  frames. —  3.  In  metallurgical  opera- 
tions, a  process  of  separating  the  slime,  as  re- 
ceived from  the  trunk,  into  grades  according 
to  value.  Also  called  ragging.  See  framing- 
table. 

framing-chisel  (fra'ming-chiz"el),  n.  In  carp., 
a  heavy  chisel  used  for  making  mortises. 

framing-table  (fra'ming-ta"bl),  n.  In  mining, 
an  inclined  table  over  one  end  of  which  is  spread 
slime  from  the  trunk.  A  current  of  water  let  in  upon 
that  end  washes  the  poorer  portions  and  impurities  down- 
ward, toward  or  out  of  the  lower  end,  the  heavier  and 
richer  portions  of  the  ore  remaining  at  the  top.  When  the 
slime  is  thus  cleansed  and  distributed,  the  table  is  revolved 
on  its  supporting  axles,  and  the  contents  are  dumped  into 
assorting-boxes  beneath,  from  which  the  ore  is  taken  to 
be  submitted  to  other  operations  suited  to  its  character. 
This  operation  of  sorting  is  called  framing  or  ragging,  and 
there  were  formerly  vaiious  modifications  of  the  process 
in  use  in  Cornwall,  England,  where,  however,  the  simplest 
form  of  ore-dressing  has  been  nearly  superseded  by  im- 
proved methods  and  machinery.  See  huddW^  anipsreus- 
sion-table. 

frammit  (fram'it),  a.   A  Scotch  form  otfremd. 
An'  monie  a  friend  that  kiss'd  his  caup 
Is  now  2.  frammit  wight. 

Bums,  The  Five  Carlines. 

frampel,  frampold  (fram'pel,  -pold),  a.  [Also 
written  frampal,  frampul,  frampold,  frampled, 
frampard,framfold,  etc. ;  <  W.  ffromfol,  passion- 
ate, <.  ffromi,  fume,  fret,  ffrom,  testy.]  tjnruly ; 
froward;  evil-conditioned;  peevish;  rugged; 
quarrelsome.     [Obsolete  or  prov.  Eng.] 

For  this  flower  of  age  .  .  .  winseth  and  flingeth  out 
like  a  skittish  and  frampold  horse,  in  such  sort  that  he 
had  need  of  a  sharpe  bit  and  short  curb. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  12. 
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He's  a  very  jealousy  man ;  she  leads  a  very  frampold 

life  with  him,  good  heart.  Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  ii.  2. 

I  come  from  the  fine,  froward, /raj)ip«!  lady 
One  was  run  mad  with  pride.  ' 

B.  Jonscm,  New  Inn,  v.  1. 
Is  Pompey  grown  so  malapert,  so  frampelt 

Beau,  and  PL,  Wit  at  Several  Weapons,  iii.  1. 
franc  (frangk),  n.   [Now  spelled  as  P. ;  formerly 

frank;  <  ME./roBfc(=  MLGt.  frank  =  Or.  franks 

Sw.  Dan.  frank),  < 

OF.  frame,  F.  franc 

=  Sp.Fg.lt.  fran- 
co,   a    franc:     so 

called,  it  is  said, 

from   the    device 

Prancwum       rex, 

King  of  the  Franks 

or  French,  on  the 

coin  as  first  struck 

by  King  John  in 

1360.    8eeIVank\ 

n.,  frank^j  a.,  ana 

French.']  1.  Either 

of     two     ancient 

coins   in   France : 

one,  of  gold  (the 

franc  d  cheval,  the 

obverse    being    a 

horseman),      first 

coinedby  John  the 

Good  in  1360;  the 

other,  of  silver,  by 

Henry  III.  in  1575. 

The  gold  franc  weigh- 
ed about  60  grains,  and 

was  worth  about  half 

a  guinea  English.    The 

specimen  of  the  silver 

coin  given  in  the  cut 

weighs      about      217 

grains,  and  was  worth 

about    one    third    as 

much  as  the  gold  coin. 


silver  Franc  of  Henry  III.  of  France. 
British  Museum.    (Size  of  theoriginal.) 


This  coin  afterward  fluctuated 
greatly  in  size  and  value,  and  was  not  minted  after  1641, 
being  replaced  by  the  still  older  livre,  but  remained  as  a 
money  of  account. 

2.  A  French  silver  coin  and  money  of  account 
which  since  1795  has  formed  the  unit  of  the 
French  monetary  system.  It  h  as  also  been  adopted 
as  the  unit  of  currency  by  Switzerland  and  Belgium,  and 
the  lira  of  Italy,  the  drachma  of  Greece,  the  dinar  of  Ser- 
via,  etc.,  have  been  made  conformable  to  it.  It  is  of  the 
value  of  a  little  over  Hid.  English  money,  or  about  1* 
United  States  cents,  and  is  divided  into  100  centimes. 

fran^aise  (P.  pron.  fron-saz'),  n.  [P.,  prop, 
fem.  of  frangais,  French:  see  French?]  A 
French  country-dance  in  triple  rhythm,  or  the 
music  for  it. 

franc-archer  (P.  pron.  fi'onk'ar-sha'),  »■;  pi- 
francs-archers  (fronz'ar-sha')-  One  of  a  body 
of  bowmen  formed  by  order  of  Charles  VII.  of 
Prance,  one  man  being  e(juipped  by  each  parish, 
and  being  free  of  taxes  m  consideration  of  his 
service.  The  use  of  the  bow  by  the  peasantry  of  Irance 
had  always  been  discouraged  by  the  nobility  with  disas- 
trous results  on  the  field  of  battle,  hence  this  undertak- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  king,  under  whom  the  English  wer& 
finally  expelled  from  France. 

francht,  V.  t.     [Appar.  a  var.  of  frunch;  cf^ 
craunch,  crunch.]    To  crunch  with  the  teeth. 
I  saw  a  river  stopt  with  stormes  of  winde. 
Wherethrough  a  swan,  a  bull,  a  bore  did  passe, 
Franching  the  fish  and  frie  with  teeth  of  brasse. 

Baldtmiie,  in  Mir.  for  Mags.,  p.  408» 

franchise  (fran'chiz  or  -ehiz),  n.    [<  ME./ra«- 


dom,  privilege,  generosity,  <  OP.  franchise,  F. 
franchise,  freedom,  privUeged  liberty  (=  Pr. 
franquesa  =  Sp.  Pg.  franqueea  =  It.  franchezm,, 
freedom),  </ra»e,  free:  see/rawfc^^  a.]  If.  Lib- 
erty; freedom  from  constraint  or  subjection; 
independence ;  enfranchisement. 

In  doubte  is  all  our  surete  to  deuise. 
And  our  noble  and  hW^seA  franchise 
Is  full  strangely  changed  into  seruice. 

Rom.  ofPartenay  (B.  B.  T.  S.),  1.  3746. 
Mulniutius  ... 
Ordain'd  our  laws ;  .  .  .  whose  repair  and /rancAwe 
Shall,  by  the  power  we  hold,  tie  our  good  deed. 

ShaJc.,  Cymbeline,  iii.  1. 

2.  A  privilege  arising  from  the  grant  of  a  sov- 
ereign or  government,  or  from  prescription, 
which  presupposes  a  grant;  a  privilege  of  a 
public  nature  conferred  on  individuals  by  grant 
from  government :  as,  a  corporate/ranctee  (th& 
right  to  be  and  act  as  a  corporation). 

No  man  ne  may  bygge  [buy]  lether  grene  ne  skyn  grene 
In  the  towun,  but  gif  he  be  of  fraunchyse,  vppeyne  to 
nyme  that  good  to  the  f  erme  of  the  town. 

English  Gilds  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  363. 

Your  temples  burned  in  their  cement ;  and 

Your/raTicAises,  whereon  you  stood,  confln  d 

Into  an  auger's  bore.  Shak.,  Cor.,  iv.  8. 

He  was  the  first  that  appointed  the  Forms  of  Civil  Gov- 

eniment  in  London,  and  other  Cities,  endowing  them  ma 

with  their  greatest  Franchises.    Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  7s. 
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The  franchises  ot  the  company  were  immense,  that  it 
might  lay  its  own  plans,  provide  for  its  own  defence,  and 
in  all  things  take  care  of  itself. 

Bancroft,  Hist.  TJ.  S.,  II.  278. 

8,  Speoifloally,  the  privilege  of  voting  at  pub- 
lic elections;  the  rignt  of  suffrage:  distinctive- 
ly called  the  eleclme  francli/ise. 

The  franchise,  as  soon  as  its  value  was  ascertained,  be- 
came a  subject  of  dispute  between  different  classes  of 
men.  Stubis,  Const.  Hist.,  §  422. 

4.  The  district  or  jurisdiction  to  which  a  par- 
ticular individual  or  corporate  privilege  ex- 
tends; the  limits  of  an  immunity. 

Whanne  [he]  came  ther  for  moche  people  he  sent. 
The  whiche  held  of  his  lordshippe  aaA.fraunchesse, 
That  thei  shuld  come  to  hym  in  eny  wise. 

Qenerydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1273. 
Ye  shall  not  suffer  nor  counsell  any  forynar  to  dwell 
withyn  tiiefranschys  of  this  craft. 

English  Qilds  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  317. 
''      At  "Worcester  in  1466  the  rule  was  that  the  members 
should  be  chosen  openly  in  the  Guildhall  by  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  franchise.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  |  422. 

5.  An  asylum  or  sanctuary  where  persons  are 
secure  from  arrest. 

Churches  and  monasteries  in  Spain  are  franchises  for 
criminals.  London  Encyc. 

6t.  NohiUtyof  spirit;  generosity;  highmiaded- 
ness;  magnanimity;  liberality. 

Heermay  ye  se  how  excellent /rancMse 
In  wommeu  is  whan  they  hem  narwe  avyse. 

Chaucer,  Merchant's  Tale,  1.  748. 

Yef  we  be  take  or  slain,  the  harme  is  owres  and  the 

shame  youres,  .  .  .  and  ther-fore  remembre  vs  of  pitee 

and  of  youre  grete  fraunchise.    Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  280. 

Corporate  franchise.  See  def.  2.— Elective  fran- 
chise. See  def.  3.— Franchise  Bill,  a  bill  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  rights  of  suffrage  in  a  parliamentary  or  other 
election;  specifically,  in  Eng.  hist.,  a  bill  passed  in  1884, 
greatly  extending  the  number  of  voters  in  elections  for 
Parliament,  particularly  in  the  boroughs. —  Parliamen- 
tajy  ftanchlse  of  a  borough  or, county,  the  right  to  send 
representatives  to  Parliament.  [Eng.] 
franchise  (fran'chiz  or  -chiz),  v.  t.:  pret.  and 
pp.  francMsed,  ppr  franchising,  [s  ME.  fran- 
ehisen,  fraunchisen,  <  OF.  frandhiss-,  stem  of 
certain  parts  of  frandhir,  F.  franchi/r,  render 
free,  <  franc,  free :  see  frank^,  v.  Cf .  affran- 
cMse,  disfranchise,  enfranchise.']  To  make  free; 
enfranchise. 

And  to  the  sonnes  of  Aaron  they  gaue  the  franchysed 
cytyes  Hebron  and  Lobnah,  wyth  their  suburbes. 

Bible  of  1561, 1  Chron.  vi.  67. 

So  I  lose  none  [honor] 
In  seeking  to  augment  it,  but  still  keep 
My  bosom  franehis'd  and  allegiance  clear, 
I  shall  be  counsell'd.  Shah.,  Macbeth,  ii.  1. 

franchisement  (fran'chiz-  or  -ehiz-ment),  n. 
[<  OF.  franchisement,  franchissement ;  as  fran- 
chise, v.,  +  -ment.']  Eelease  from  burden  or 
restriction;  enfranchisement. 

That  fate,  which  did  thy  franchisement  inforce. 
And  from  the  depth  of  danger  set  thee  free. 

Drayton,  Barons'  Wars,  iii. 

franchiser  (fran'chiz-er  or  -ohiz-er),  n.  A  per- 
son having  a  franchise.  Carh/le.  [Rare.] 
Francic  (fran'sik),  a.  [<  ML.  Frandscus,  per- 
taining to  the  Franks,  <  Francyus,  pi.  Franei, 
Prank :  see  JVamifci.]  Pertaining  to  the  Franks 
or  the  language  of  the  Franks;  Frankish. 
[Rare.] 

francisca  (fran-sis'ka),  n.  [ML.,  fern,  of  Fran- 
eiseus,  Frankish:  see  FranMsh.]  A  battle-ax 
used  by  the  Franks,  of  which  the 
typical  form  is  a  head  long  in 
proportion  to  its  width,  and  ex- 
panding toward  a  convex  curved 
edge,  the  general  direction  of 
which  forms  a  considerable  an- 
gle with  the  handle,  others  are 
two-bladed,  or  have  a  spike  on  the  side 
Francisca.  opposite  to  the  blade;  but  these  are 

(From  VioHet-le-     more  rare.    A\s,o  frcmeisqiie. 
puc's;'Dict.duMo-  Franciscan  (fran-sis'kan),  a. 
bu,erf,a„5a..")      '^*^ ^^»  j-^  j^_  FrandscaHi  =  Sp. 

Pg.  Franmca/no  =  It.  Francescano  (=  D.  FVan- 
mkaan  =  Q.  Franeiscaner  =  Sw.  Dan.  FranOis- 
haner,  n.),  <  ML.  Franciscus,  a  Franciscan,  < 
Fraruiiseus,  Francis,  a  proper  name,  lit.  'Frank- 
ish': see  Frankish,  French.]  I.  a.  Belonging 
to  the  order  of  St.  Francis;  of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Franciscans. 

Holy  Franciscan  friar  !  brother,  ho ! 

Shale.,  R.  and  J.,  v.  2. 

They  who,  to  be  sure  of  Paradise, 
Dying  put  on  the  weeds  of  Dominic, 
Or  in  Praniiscan  think  to  pass  disguised. 

;;  Milton,  P.  L.,  iii.  480. 

II.  «.  One  of  an  order  of  mendicant  friars 
founded  by  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  Italy,  author- 
ized by  the  pope  in  1210  and  more  formally 
ratified  in  1223.    in  addition  to  the  usual  vows  of  pov- 
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erty,  chastity,  and  obedience,  special  stress  is  laid  upon 
preachmg  and  ministry  to  the  body  and  soul.  Under  va- 
rious names,  such  as  Minorites,  Barefooted  Friars,  and 
Uray  luiars,  the  order  spread  rapidly  throughout  Europe ; 
among  its  members  were  Alexander  of  Hales,  Duns  Sootus, 
Koger  Bacon,  Occam,  Popes  Sixtus  V.  and  Clement  XIV., 
and  other  eminent  men ;  and  the  order  was  long  noted  for 
Its  rivalry  with  the  Dominicans.  Differences  early  arose 
in  regard  to  the  severity  of  the  rule,  which  culminated  in 
the  flfteenth  century  in  the  division  of  the  order  into  two 
great  clai5ses,  the  Observantines  or  Observants  and  the 
Conventuals ;  the  former  follow  a  more  rigorous,  the  lat- 
ter a  milder  rule.  The  general  of  the  Observantines  is 
minister-general  of  the  entire  order.  The  order  has  been 
noted  for  missionary  zeal,  but  suffered  considerably  in  the 
Beformation  and  the  French  revolution.  The  usual  dis- 
tinguishing features  of  the  garb  are  a  gray  or  dark-brown 
cowl,  agirdle, and  sandals. 

Franciscea  (fran-sis'e-a),  n.  [NL.,  named  af- 
ter Francis  I.,  Emperor  of  Austria,  a  patron  of 
botany.]  A  shrubby  scrophulariaceous  genus 
of  Brazil,  with  large  showy  flowers,  which  is 
now  referred  to  the  genus  Brunfelsia.  Several 
species,  as  F.  Hopeana  and  P.  etdmia,  are  cultivated  in 
greenhouses.  The  stems  and  root  of  F.  uniflora  have 
been  employed  in  the  treatment  of  rheumatism,  and  are 
said  to  be  used  in  Brazil  as  a  remedy  also  for  syphilis  and 
other  diseases. 

franciscein  (fran-sis'e-in),  n.  [<  Franciscea  + 
-i»2.]  An  alkaloid  o'btained  from  the  Brazil- 
ian monaca-root,  the  product  of  Franciscea  uni- 
flora  and  other  species.  The  alkaloid  is  said 
to  have  powerful  purgative  and  diuretic  quali- 
ties. 

Francise,  v.  t.    See  Francize. 

francisque  (f ran-sisk'),  n.  [F., < francisca,  q.  v.  ] 
Same  &s  francisca. 

Fjiancize  (fran'siz),  V.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  Fran- 
cized,  ppr.  Francizing.  [<  ML.  Franous,  Frank, 
+  -ize.']  To  make  Frankish ;  Gallicize;  French- 
ify.   Also  spelled  Francise.     [Rare.]    ' 

He  was  an  Englishman  Francised,  who,  going  over  into 
France  a  young  man,  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  there. 

Fuller,  Worthies,  Hertford. 

Francoa  (frang'ko-a),  n.  [NL.,  named  after 
Franco,  a  physician  and  botanist  of  Valencia 
in  the  15th  century.]  A  genus  of  stemless 
perennial  herbs,  of  the  order  Saxifragacew,  of 
which  there  are  two  Chilian  species.  They  have 
lyrately  pinnatifld  leaves  and  racemes  of  rose-colored  flow- 
ers. The  roots  are  said  to  have  astringent  and  sedative 
properties,  and  are  used  for  dyeing  black. 

Franco-Chinese  (frang'ko-chi-nes'),  a.  Relat- 
ing to  France  and  China ;  of  or  pertaining  to 
both  France  and  China,  or  French  and  Chinese. 

The  recent  Franco-Chinese  war. 

Sci.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LV.  48. 

Franco-Chinese  decoration,  a  style  of  decoration  of 
French  enameled  pottery  of  the  eighteenth  century  with 
designs  imitated  from  or  suggested  by  the  decoration  of 
Chinese  porcelain.  The  pottery  of  Sinceny  especially  is 
known  by  this  name.  See  Sinceny  ware,  under  ware^. 
francolin  (frang '  ko  -liu),  n.  [<  F.  franeoUn  = 
Sp.  francolin  =  Pg.  francolim  =  It.  francoUno 
(NL.  francoUnus),  francolin,  appar.  dim.  of  Pg. 
frango,  frangao,  a  cockerel,  a  chicken,  fern. 
franga,  a  pullet.]  A  partridge  of  the  genus 
FramcoUmbS.  The  common  francolin,  F.  vulgaris,  is 
an  elegant  species,  formerly  found  throughout  all  the 
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Devonshire,  England.  It  occurs  in  small  round- 
ed crystals  grouped  in  stalactitic  masses. 

Franconian  (frang-ko'ni-an),  a.  and  re.  [<  ML. 
Franconia  +  -ian.]  I.  a"  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Franeonia,  a  medieval  German  duchy  south  of 
Thuringia,  later  the  name  of  several  territorial 
divisions,  and  now  of  three  provinces  (Upper, 
Middle,  and  Lower  Franeonia)  of  Bavaria,  con- 
sisting of  parts  of  the  old  duchy — Franconian 
emperors,  the  dynasty  of  Gemian  emperors  who  reigned 
1024-1125  ;  so  called  because  they  were  descended  from 
the  ducal  house  of  Franconia.  Also  called  Salian  emperors. 
II.  n.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Franconia. 

Franco-Prussian  (frang'ko-prush' an),  a.  Per- 
taining or  relating  to  France  and  Prussia :  as, 
the  Franco-Frussian  war. 

franc-tireur  (fron'te-rer'),  n.;  ■pi.  francs-Ureurs 
(-rerz').  [F.,  lit.  a  free-snooter  (Gr.freischiitz) ; 
<  franc,  free,  +  tireur,  a  marksman,  shooter, 
drawer,  <  tirer,  shoot,  draw.]  A  sharpshooter 
in  the  French  service,  sometimes  making  part 
of  a  corps  of  light  troops  and  sometimes  of  a 
separate  body  of  guerrillas.  Francs-tireurswereflrst 
organized  in  1792,  and  were  prominent  in  the  war  of  1870. 

frangent  (fran'jent),  a.  [<  'L.frangen{t-)s,  ppr. 
oifrangere,  break,  y  *frag  =  E.  break.  Cf.  fia- 
gile,  fragment.]  Causing  fractures.  B.  Walpole. 

fran^bility  (fran-ji-bil'i-ti),  n.  [='F.frangi- 
lilite  =  lt.frangibilitd,;  akfrungiile  +  .4ty.]  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  frangible. 

He  allows  the  fra/ngibility  of  charters  when  absolute 
occasion  requii-es  it. 

Fox,  Speech,  East  India  Bills,  Dec.  1, 1783. 

frangible  (fran'ji-bl),  a.  [<  ME.  frangelyll 
(once),  <  OP.  and  F.  frangible  =  Sp.  frangiile 
=  Pg.  frangivel  =  It.  frangiUle,  <  L.  frangere, 
break:  see  frangent.]  Capable  of  being  bro- 
ken; liable  to  fracture ;  breakable. 

Some  solid  and  frangible,  as  the  bones ;  others  tough  and 

flexible,  as  the  ligaments.  Boyle,  Works,  III.  68. 

The  women  bore  crockery  and  other  fran^ble  articles. 

J.  T.  Trowbridge,  Coupon  Bonds,  p.  138. 

frangibleness  (fran'ji-bl-nes),  n.  Same  as 
frangibility. 

frangipane  (fran'ji-pan),  ft.  [<F./mngrjparee, 
supposed  to  be  so  called  from  the  Marquis 
Frangipani,  major-general  under  Louis  XIV.] 
1.  Au  extract  of  milk  for  preparing  artificial 
milk,  made  by  evaporating  to  dryness  skimmed 
milk,  mixed  with  almonds  and  sugar.  Thomas, 
Med.  Diet. —  2.  A  kind  of  pastry-cake,  filled 
with  cream,  almonds,  and  sugar. —  3.  A  kind 
of  perfume.     See  frangipani. 

frangipani,  frangipanni  (fran-ji-pa'ni,  -pan'i), 
n.  [See  frangipane.]  A  perfume  prepared 
from,  or  imitating  the  odor  of,  the  flower  of  a 
West  Indian  tree,  Flumeria  rubra,  or  red  jas- 
mine. 

frangula  (£rang'gu-la),  ft.  [NL. ;  origin  imcer- 
tain.]  The  bark  of  ithamnus  Frangula,  used  in 
medicine  for  somewhat  the  same  purpose  as 
rhubarb. 

frangulin  (frang'gu-lin),  ft.  l<. frangula  +  -in^.] 
A  yellow  crystaUizable  coloring  matter  (C20 
H20O1Q)  contained  in  the  bark  of  the  alder- 
byickthom,  Ehamnus  Frangula,  and  other  spe- 
cies of  the  same  genus. 

franiont,  "•  [Perhaps  a  perverted  form  of  OF. 
faineant,  an  idle  or  lazy  fellow:  see/ajft^aw*.] 
An  idle,  dissolute  fellow ;  a  paramour  or  boon 
companion ;  a  gay  or  dissolute  person  of  either 
sex.    See  first  extract  under /ra«fc2,  a.,  5. 

This  Ladie,  which  he  sheweth  here, 
Is  not  (I  wager)  Floriraell  at  all ; 
But  some  fayre  Franion,  fit  for  such  a  fere. 

ir,  F.  Q.,  V.  iii.  22. 


Black  or  Common  Francolin  {Fmncalimis  ■vulgaris'). 

warmer  parts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  Asia  and  Africa,  but 
now  chiefly  confined  to  Asia.  It  has  a  very  loud  whistle, 
and  its  flesh  is  greatly  esteemed. 

Francolinse  (frang-ko-li'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL- J^  .The 
francolins  as  a  subfamily  of  gallinaceous  birds. 

Francolinus  (frang-ko-li'nus),  «.  [NL.:  see 
francolin.]  The  technical  specific  name  ot  the 
common  fi-aneoUn,  Tetrao  francolinus  (Linnsi- 
us),  made  by  Stephens  in  1819  a  generic  name 
of  the  francolins.  There  are  several  species  besides 
F.  vulgaris,  as  the  Chinese,  F.  chinemis,  and  the  Indian, 

francoH'te  (frang'ko-lit),  n.  [<  Franco  (see  def.) 
-I-  -lite.]  A  grayish-green  or  brown  variety  ot 
apatite  from  Wheal  Franco,  near  Tavistock,  in 


Franfci  (frangk), ».  [<  ME.  Frank,  <  AS.  Fran- 
ca, pi.  Francan  =  D.  Frank,  pi.  Franken  = 
MLG.  Franker  =  OHG.  Franko,  MHG.  Vranke, 
G.  Franke  =  Dan.  Sw.  Frank-er=  OF.  and  F. 
Franc  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  Franco,  <  ML.  Francus,  pi. 
Franei  (generally  in  the  plural),  a  Frank  (see 
def. ),  a  tribal  name  usually  explained,  from  the 
OHG.  form,  as  <  OHG.  *francho,  *franko  =  AS. 
franca,  a  spear,  javelin,  =  loel.  frakki,  also 
frakka  (prob.  <  AS. ) ,  a  kind  of  spear ;  the  Franks 
being  thus  ult.  '  Spear-men,'  as  Saxons  were 
'Sword-men' (see jSaxoft).  The  notion  of  'free' 
associated  with  Frank  is  appa'r.  later:  see 
frank^,  a.]  1.  A  member  of  a  body  of  Ger- 
manic tribes  which  coalesced  under  this  name 
in  the  third  century,  and  afterward  separated 
into  three  groups,  the  Chatti,  the  Ripuarian 
Franks,  and  the  Salian  or  Salic  Franks.  The. 
Ripuarians  dwelt  along  the  Rhine,  near  Cologne.  The 
Salians  occupied  the  country  on  the  lower  Rhine,  and  in 
the  fifth  century,  under  Clovis.  overthrew  the  Roman 
power  in  Gaul,  founded  the  Merovingian  Frankish  mon- 
archy, and  gave  origin  to  the  name  I?,ance. 
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2.  [A  readoption  of  the  Oriental  form  of  the 
European  name  Frank,  originating  at  the  time 
of  the  crusades,  when  the  Franks  (that  is,  the 
French,  and  by  extension  the  other  nations  of 
"western  Europe)  became  familiar  to  the  Turks, 
Arabs,  etc.  See  Feringee.']  A  European  of  the 
western  nations :  a  common  designation  among 
the  Turks,  Arabs,  and  other  Oriental  peoples 
for  any  western  foreigner. 

Trust  not  tor  freedom  to  the  Franks. 
They  have  a  king  who  buys  and  sells. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  iii.  86. 

"  Franks ! "  quoth  the  Arab.  ..."  Franks  are  the  fa- 
thers of  hats,  and  do  not  wear  guns  or  swords,  or  red  caps 
upon  theii-  heads,  as  you  do." 

R.  Curzon,  Monast.  in  the  Levant,  p.  172. 

frank2  (frangk),  a.  [<  ME.  frank  =  D.  G.  Dan. 
Sw.  frank,  free,  <  OF.  franc,  frank,  free,  at 
liberty,  exempt  from  subsidies,  etc.,  liberal, 
valiant,  etc.,  honest,  etc.,  =  F.  frano  =  Pr. 
franc  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  franco,  <  ML.  francus,  free, 
at  liberty,  exempt  from  service,  etc. ;  as  a  noun, 
a  free  man,  a  nobleman;  prob.,  and  according 
to  the  usual  statement,  a  generalization  of  the 
tribal  name  Frank,  OKGi.Franko,  Mli.  Francus, 
a  Frank,  pi.  Franci,  the  Franks,  the  'free'  peo- 
ple, in  distinction  from  the  tribes  in  subjection 
to  them :  see  Fi-ank^.  Cf .  slaved,  a  serf,  ult.  < 
Slaved,  Slav,  a  Slavonian.  Thus/rawft^  }ias  no- 
thing to  do,  etymologlcally,  with  free  or  with 
freck^.']  1.  Free;  open;  unrestrained;  uncon- 
ditioned.    [Now  rare.] 

Thou  hast  it  wonne,  for  it  is  of  franke  gift. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hub.  Tale,  1.  631. 

At  that  time  there  is  a  faire,  free  and/ranfte  of  al  cus- 

tome.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  II.  210. 

Thy  frank  election  make ; 

Thou  hast  power  to  choose,  and  they  none  to  forsake. 

Shak.,  All's  Well,  ii.  3. 

In  such  frank  style  the  people  lived,  hating  three 
things  with  all  their  hearts :  idleness,  want,  and  coward- 
ice. Froude,  Sketches,  p.  .165. 

2.  Liberal;  generous;  not  niggardly.    [Eare.] 
The /ranfre  and  bountiful!  Charter  granted  by  king  Ed- 
ward the  first.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  To  the  Reader. 

Let  them  be  ever  so  intelligent,  and  ever  so  frank  of 
their  advice.  Bacon,  Moral  Fables,  v.,  Expl. 

Being /ran*,  she  [Kature]  lends  to  those  are  free. 

Shak,,  Sonnets,  iv. 

3.  Free  from  disguise  or  concealment ;  candid 
in  utterance ;  sincere  and  unreserved  in  man- 
ner: as,  a /rart  disposition ;  a /rami;  avowal. 

This  frank  nature  of  his  is  not  for  secrets. 

B.  Jonson,  Epicoene,  i.  1. 

4.  Freely  disclosed;  clearly  manifest;  undis- 
guised; indubitable :  as,  frank  ignorance  or 
poverty. 

The  gastric  appearances  somewhat  resembled  those 
shown  m  a  case  of  death  after  operation  for  removal  of 
the  uterine  appendage,  although  there  frank  peritonitis 
coexisted.  Med.  News,  L.  306. 

I  find  in  the  performances  of  these  puppets  .  .  .  si  frank 
admission  of  unreality  that  makes  every  shadow  of  veri- 
similitude delightful.  Howells,  Venetian  Life,  v. 

5t.  Unrestrained;  using  free  license. 
Might  not  be  found  a/rancAer  franion, 
Of  her  leawd  parts  to  make  companion. 

Spenser,  V.  Q.,  II.  ii.  87. 
Over  the  fields,  in  his  franke  lustinesse, 
And  all  the  champain  o're  he  [a  butterfly]  soared  light. 
Spender,  Muiopotmos,  1. 148. 
Chaste  to  her  husband,  frank  to  all  beside. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  ii.  71. 
=Syil.  3.  Open,  Ingemious,  etc.  (see  candid);  plain,  un- 
reserved, undisguised. 
frank^  (frangk),  V.  t.  [=  OF.  frankir,  franquir 
(var.  otfranchir:  see  franchise,  v.),  tree,  =  It. 
franeare,  free,  exempt  (and  cf.  franchise,  v.); 
ifrom  the  adj.:  see  franlfl,  a.]  1.  To  send  or 
cause  to  be  sent  by  public  conveyance  free  of 
expense:  as,  to  frank  a  letter.  The  privilege  of 
franking  their  own  letters  through  the  post,  by  indorsing 
their  names  on  them,  and  also  of  giving  franks  to  their 
friends,  belonged  to  the  members  of  the  British  Parliament 
from  about  1660  till  1840,  when  it  was  abolished  on  the 
establishment  of  penny  postage.  The  practically  unlim- 
ited franking  privilege  formerly  enjoyed  by  members  of 
the  United  States  Congress  and  many  officers  of  govern- 
ment was  abolished  in  1873 ;  but  provision  was  afterward 
made  for  the  free  transmission  of  mail-matter  relating  to 
official  business,  by  the  use  of  special  envelops,  etc. 

The  representatives  of  the  people  .  .  .  begin  to  make 
distinctions,  by  making  exceptions  of  themselves  in  the 
laws.  They  may /rajiJ;  letters;  they  are  exempted  from 
arrests,  etc.  J.  Adams,  On  Government. 

Hence — 2.  To  facilitate  the  passage  or  move- 
ments of;  give  the  right  of  way  to,  as  a  traveler. 
[Rare.] 

English  itself ,  which  will  now/rani  the  traveller  through 
the  most  of  North  America,  through  the  greater  South  Sea 
Islands,  in  India,  along  much  of  the  coast  of  Africa,  and 
in  the  ports  of  China  and  Japan. 

R.  i.  Stevenson,  The  Foreigner  at  Home. 
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3.  In  carp.,  to  form  the  joint  of,  as  that  of 
a  window-sash  where  the  crosspieces  of  the 
frame  intersect  each  other,  by  cutting  away  no 
more  wood  than  is  suf&cient  to  show  a  miter, 
frank^  (frangk),  n.  [< /mw/cS, «;.]  1.  The  sig- 
nature or  indorsement  of  a  person  holding  the 
privilege  of  franking  mail-*inatter,  written  or 
impressed  on  the  wrapper  in  token  of  the  right 
of  the  iaclosure  to  pass  free. 

Among  some  franks  which  were  lately  given  to  me  were 
the  undermentioned.  I  should  feel  nmch  obliged  if  you 
could  inform  me  . , .  what  in  the  succession  was  the  writ- 
er, judging  by  the  date  of  my  frank. 

N.  and  Q.,  6th  ser.,  XII.  10. 

2.  A  letter  thus  indorsed,  sent  by  mail  free  of 
postage. 

frank^t  (frangk),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  frank,  an  in- 
elosure  for  fattening  swine,  poultry,  etc.,  <  OF. 
franc,  a  sty  for  svsdne,  <  frano,  free,  privileged, 
reserved:  see  frank^.']  I,  n.  A  pigsty;  a  pen 
for  fattening  boars. 

p.  Sen.  Where  sups  he?  Doth  the  old  boar  feed  in  the 
old  frank  ? 

Bard.  At  the  old  place,  my  lord ;  in  Eastcheap. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  ii.  2. 

II.  a.  Sty-fed.    See  I. 

When  they  were  once  franke  and  fat,  they  stoode  up  to- 
gether proudly  againste  the  Lord  and  his  worde. 

Bp.  Bale,  On  Revelation,  i.,  sig.  I,  iiii. 

frank^t  (frangk),  v.t.  [<  ME.  franken  ;  <frankS, 
«.]  1.  To  shut  up  in  a  frank  or  sty:  usually 
■with  up. 

Marry,  as  for  Clarence,  he  is  well  repaid ; 
He  is  franVd  up  to  fatting  for  his  pains. 

Shak.,  Rich.  IIL,  i..S. 
In  the  sty  of  this  most,  bloody  boar 
My  son  George  Stanley  is  frank'd  up  in  hold. 

Shak.,  Rich.  IIL,  iv.  5. 
2.  To  feed;  cram;  fatten. 
The  franJc'd  hen,  fatten'd  with  milk  and  corn. 

Middleton,  Game  at  Chess,  v.  3. 

frank^t,  n.    A  former  spelling  of  franc. 

frank^  (frangk),  n.  [Said  to  be  imitative.]  A 
name  of  the  heron,  Ardea  cinerea.  [Local, 
Great  Britain.] 

frankalmoin,  frankalmoigne  (frangk' al- 
moin), n.  [<  OF.  franc  almoigne,  etc.:  see 
frank^  and  almoin.'i  Free  almoin ;  in  Eng.  law, 
a  tenure  of  land  free  from  all  temporal  ser- 
vice ;  a  tenure  by  which  a  religious  corporation 
might  hold  lands  to  them  and  their  successors 
for  ever,  on  condition  of  praying  for  the  soul 
of  the  donor.  This  is  the  tenure  by  which  almost  all 
the  old  monasteries  and  religious  houses  held  their  lands, 
and  by  which  the  parochial  clergy  and  very  many  ecclesi- 
astical and  eleemosynary  foundations  hold  them  to  this 
day,  the  nature  of  the  service  being  in  the  Reformation 
altered  and  made  conformable  to  the  usage  of  the  Church 
of  England. 

The  lands  of  ecclesiastical  corporations  are  to  this  day 
said  to  be  held  by  the  tenure  of  frank  almoigne  or  free 
alms,  though  the  explanation  which  originally  supported 
the  Action  of  a  tenure  has  disappeared  since  the  Reforma- 
tion. F.  Pollock,  Land  Laws,  p.  34. 
The  essence  of  the  donation  in  Frankalmoigne  was  that 
it  was  a  gift  to  God  in  free  and  perpetual  alms,  and  there- 
fore it  could  never  be  held  or  enjoyed  by  any  but  a  "re- 
ligious corporation."  In  other  words,  no  gift  in  Frank- 
almoigne  could  be  bestowed  upon  a  parish  or  a  layman. 
N.  and  Q.,  6th  ser.,  XIL  619. 

frank-bank  (frangk'bangk),  n.  Same  as^ee- 
bench. 

frank-chase  (frangk'chas),  n.  In  Eng.  law,  a 
right  of  liberty  of  free  chase,  whereby  persons 
having  lands  within  its  limits  are  prohibited 
from  cutting  down  any  wood,  etc.,  even  in  their 
own  demesnes,  to  the  j^ejudice  of  the  right. 
Also  called  free-chase. 

-  The  forest  is  the  most  noble  of  all,  for  it  is  a  franchise 
of  so  princely  a  tenure  that,  according  to  our  laws,  none 
but  the  King  can  have  a  forest ;  if  he  chance  to  pass  one 
over  to  a  subject,  it  is  no  more  forest,  hut  franck-chace. 
Howell,  Letters,  iv.  16. 

Frankenia  (frang-ke'ni-a),  n.  [After  Johann 
Franke  (John  Frankenius)  (1590-1661),  profes- 
sor of  medicine  at  Upsala.  ]  Agenus  of  low  and 
heath-like  perennial  herbs  or  undershrubs,  also 
constituting  the  natural  order  Franheniacece, 
and  nearly  allied  to  the  Caryophyllacece.  There 
are  about  30  species,  widely  distributed,  but  mostly  found 
near  the  sea  or  in  saline  localities.  The  sea-heath,  F. 
loems,  is  common  in  Europe,  and  3  species  are  found  in 
western  North  America. 

Frankeniacese  (frang-ke-ni-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  A 
natural  order  of  shrubs,  represented  by  the 
genus  Frankenia. 

franker  (frang'kSr)  ,n.  One  exercising  the  priv- 
ilege of  franking  mail-matter.    Seefrank^,  v. 

frank-fee  (frangk' fe),  ».  [</ramfc2+/ee2.]  Iq 
Eng.  law :  (a)  A  holding  of  lands  in  fee  simple ; 
freehold.  (6)  Freehold  lands  exempted  from 
all  services,  but  not  from  homage. 

frank-ferm  (frangk'f 6rm),  n.  [<  frank^  +  ferm, 
farm:  see  /ormi.]    In  Eng.  law,  lands  or  tene- 
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ments  changed  in  the  nature  of  the  tenure  by 
feoffment,  etc.,  from  knight-service  to  certain 
yearly  service. 

frank-fold  (frangk'fold),  n.  [ifrank'^  +foW.1 
In  Eng.  law,  a  liberty  to  fold  sheep,  as  the  right 
of  a  landlord  to  fold  sheep  on  the  land  of  hig 
tenant;  faldage. 
Frankfort  black.  See  Uack. 
frank-hearted  (frangk'har"ted),  a.  Having  a 
frank,  candid  disposition. 

T:he  frank-hearted  Monarch  full  little  did  wot 
That  she  smiled,  in  his  absence,  on  brave  Lancelot, 

Scott,  Bridal  of  Triermain,  i.  11. 

frank-beartedness  (frangk 'har"ted-nes),  n. 

The  state  or  quality  of  having  a  frank  or  candid 

disposition.    Craig. 
Frankify  (frang'ki-fl),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Frank- 

ified,  ppr.  Frankifying.     [<  Frank'^,  1,  -f-  -ify.'] 

To  give  a  Frankish  or  French  appearance  or 

seeming  to ;  Frenchify.     [Rare.] 

As  for  Frankifying  their  own  names,  the  Greeks  do  it 
worse  than  we  do.  Lord  Strangford,  Letters,  p.  150. 

frankincense  .(frangk'in-sens),  n.  [Formerly 
also  frankincence ;  \  ME.  frankincens,  franken- 
sence,  franc  encens,  <  OF.  franc  encens,  <  Jflj, 
francum  incensum,  lit.  pure  incense, '  pure '  be- 
ing one  of  the  senses  of  ML.  francus  and  OF. 
franc:  see  frank^  and  incense.']  1.  An  aro- 
matic gum  resin  yielded  by  trees  of  the  genus 
JBosweUia,  much  used  from  ancient  times,  es- 
pecially for  burning  as  incense  in  relipous 
observances.  See  olibanum.  Also  called  gum 
thus. 

Whan  thei  wil  schryven  hem,  thei  taken  fyre,  and  flette 

it  besyde  hem  and  casten  therin  poudre  off  raw:  emens, 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  120. 

The  priest  shall  burn  .  .  .  all  the /ranM?ice?wg  thereof: 
it  is  an  offering  made  by  fire  unto  the  Lord.      Lev.  ii.  16. 

The  tree  which  beareth  /ranftiTicence  hath  a  trunk 
or  body  writhen  about,"  and  putteth  forth  boughs  and 
branches,  like  for  all  the  world  to  the  maple  of  Fontus. 
Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xii.  14. 

Hence — 2.  Some  other  resin  resembling  oli- 
baniun  in  any  way.  The  common  frankincense  of 
druggists  is  the  concrete  turpentine  which  collects  upon 
the  tnmks  of  the  pines  in  the  turpentine-lands  of  the  south- 
ern United  States.  It  is  a  semi-opaque  pale-yellow  resin, 
and  is  used  in  the  composition  of  plasters.  A  similar  resin 
from  the  Finns  Tceda  was  formerly  used  in  the  churches 
of  Europe  as  a  substitute  for  olibanum. 
Frankish  (frang'kish),  a.  [<  ME.  Frankish, 
Frenkisch;  cf.  AS.  Frencisc  (>  E.  French:  see 
French)  =  OHG.  FVenUsc,  MHG.  VrenMsch,  G. 
Frdnkisch  (ML.  FVanciscus) ;  as  Frank^  +  -jsfll.] 

1.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  the  Franks. 
Their  [the  Karlings']  dominion  marked  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  eastern  part  of  the  Frankish  realm. 

£1.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  5. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Europeans:  said  ■vrith 
reference  to  the  Oriental  use  of  FranV^. 

franklandite  (frangk'lan-dit),  n.  [After  the 
English  chemist  Frankland.  ]  A  hydrous  borate 
of  calcium  and  sodium,  allied  to  ulexite,  found 
in  Peru. 

frank-law  (frangk'lS,),  n.  [<  frank"^  +  law.'] 
Free  or  common  law,  or  the  rights  a  person  en- 
joys under  it. 

franklin  (frangk'lin),  n.  [<ME./ra«Me»,yraMfc- 
eleyn,  francoleyn,  <  OF.  "frankeleynjfrancheleyn, 
ML.  francMlanu,s,  accom.  of  a  theoretical  G. 
*frankUng  (cf .  frankling),  <  ML.  francus,  frank, 
free  (aeefrank^,  a.),  +  -ling.  The  same  tenni- 
nation,  similarly  changed,  appears  in  chamber- 
lin,  chamberlain,  q.  v.  Hence  the  proper  name  ^  ^ 
Franlclin.'}     If.  A  freeman. 

First  he  [Joseph]  was  here  als  our  thain, 
Bot  now  es  he  for  ^ifrankelain. 

Cursor  Mundi,  1.  5373. 

2.  Formerly,  in  England,  a  freeholder;  a  yeo- 
man ;  originally,  a  person  distinguished  from 
the  common  freeholder  by  the  extent  of  his  pos- 
sessions, and  by  his  eligibility  to  the  dignities 
of  sheriff,  knight  of  the  shire,  etc. ;  in  later 
times,  a  small  landholder. 

Ful  wel  biloved  and  famulier  was  he  [a  friar] 

yfith  frankeleyns  over  al  in  his  cxuitre. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  21ft 

Provide  me  presently 
A  riding  suit,  no  costlier  than  would  fit 
A  franklin's  housewife.     Shak. ,  Cymbeline,  lii.  2- 
In  everything  that  relates  to  science,  I  am  a  whole  En- 
cyclopsedia  behind  the  rest  of  the  world.    I  should  nave 
scarcely  cut  a  figure  among  the /ronMiTW,  or  country  gen- 
tlemen, in  King  John's  days.  Lamh,  Elia,  p.  oi' 

franklingt,  »•     See  franklin. 

Frankling,  libertus,  municeps.    Levins,  Manip.  Vocab. 

Franklinian  (frangk-lin'i-an),  a.  [<  Franm 
(see  def.)  +  -ian.']  Of  or  pertaining  to  Benja- 
min Franklin  (1706-90) :  as,  the  Franklinian  ex- 
periments in  electricity. 
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The  whole  science  of  electricity,  so  far  as  it  is  known, 
according  to  the  Franldinian  theory. 

Deluze,  Auim.  Mag.  Eng.  (trans.),  p.  400. 

Franklinic  (frangk-lin'ik),  a.   [<  FranMim  (see 
Franklinian)  +  -ic]    In  eleet.,  frietional:  an 
epithet  applied  to  electricity  excited  by  fric- 
tion. 
Lectures  on  Electricity  (Dynamic  and  Franklinic). 

Vail,  Med.  Cat.,  p.  12. 

Franklinism  (frangk'lin-izm),  n.  [<  Franklin 
(see  JPrcmhUnic)  +  -ism.']  Same  as  frietional 
electricity.     See  electricity. 

It  has  also  been  called  "frietional"  electricity,  from  the 
mode  of  its  production ;  and  also  "  Franklinic  "  electricity, 
or  Franklinism.  E.  C.  Mann,  Psychol.  Med.,  p.  566. 

franklinite  (frangk'lin-it),  n.  [<  FranMin  (see 
def .)  +  -«te2.]  An  oxid  of  iron,  zinc,  and  man- 
ganese, belonging  to  the  spinel  group,  it  occurs 
m  octahedral  crystals  and  rounded  grains,  of  a  black  color 
and  metallic  luster ;  it  resembles  magnetite,  but  is  feebly 
if  at  all  magnetic.  It  is  found  in  New  Jersey  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Franklin  or  Franklin  Furnace  (whence  the  name), 
associated  with  the  zinc  oxid  zincite,  the  zinc  silicate  wil- 
lemite,  the  manganese  silicates  rhodonite  and  tephroite, 
and  other  species. 

franklinization  (frangk^lin-i-za'shon),  n.  [< 
*fra/nMimze  (<  Franklin  (see  FranklirUo)  +  -dze) 
+  -ation.']  The  therapeutic  application  of  frie- 
tional electricity. 

Another  method  that  may  be  applied  during  the  day  is 
geneiaX  franklinization.  Med.  News,  L.  609. 

frankly  (frangk'li),  adv.  1.  In  a  frank  or 
unreserved  manner;  without  reserve  or  dis- 
guise; candidly:  as,  to  confess  one's  faults 
frank^. 

He  owned  me  frankly  he  had  been  much  imposed  upon 
by  those  false  accounts  of  things  he  had  heard  in  the  coun- 
try. Addison,  Conversion  of  the  Foxhunter. 

3.  Freely;  withouthindrance  or  restraint;  will- 
ingly.   [Now  rare.] 

When  they  had  nothing  to  pay,  he  frankly  forgave  them 
both.  Luke  vii.  42. 

0,  were  it  but  my  life, 
I'd  throw  it  down  for  your  deliverance 
As  frankly  as  a  pin.  Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iii.  1. 

Her  father  and  myself  (lawful  espials) 

Will  so  bestow  ourselves  that,  seeing,  unseen. 

We  may  of  their  encounter .^anfc^y  judge. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  1. 
=Syn.  Seefrank^,  a. 

frank-marriage  (frangk'mar"aj),  n.  [ME. 
franke  mariage,  <  OF.  franc  mariage:  see 
franh^  and  marriage.']  In  old  Eng.  law,  an  es- 
tate of  inheritance  given  to  a  man  together 
with  his  wife  (being  a  daughter  or  near  relative 
of  the  donor),  and  descendible  to  the  heirs  of 
their  two  bodies  begotten,  to  beheld  free  of  ser- 
vice other  than  fealty,  to  the  fourth  genera- 
tion. 

But  you  wil  I  gif  gentilly,  sire,  of  myne,  .  .  . 
With  my  fair  doughter  in  franke  mariage: 
For  other  haue  non  discended  of  my  lyne. 

Rom.  of  Partenay  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1506. 

frankness  (frangk'nes),_  w.  1.  Plainness  of 
speech;  candor;  openness;  ingenuousness:  as, 
he  told  me  his  opinion  wiih.  frankness. 

With  this  candour  does  the  gentleman  speak  of  himself 
and  others.  The  s,a,me  frankness  runs  through  all  his  con- 
versation. I    Steele,  Spectator,  No.  2. 

The  ease  of  his  manner  freed  me  from  painful  restraint ; 
the  friendly  frankness,  as  correct  as  cordial,  with  which 
he  treated  me,  drew  me  to  him. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  xv. 

Frederick  of  Prussia  said,  with  a  commendable  frank- 
ness, that  he  always  found  the  God  of  Battles  on  the  side 
of  the  strongest  regiments.  Sumner,  Orations,  I.  55. 

2t.  Liberality;  bounteousness. 

He  [Verrio]  was  expensive,  and  kept  a  great  table,  and 
often  pressed  the  king  for  money  with  a  freedom  which 
his  majesty's  own  frankness  indulged. 

Watpole,  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  III.  1. 

frank-pledge  (frangk'plej),  n.  [<  OF.  franc 
plege:  s&eTfrank'^&nd.  pledge.]  In  old  Eng. law: 
(a)  A  pledge  or  surety  for  the  good  behavior 
of  freemen ;  specifically,  an  early  English  sys- 
tem by  which  the  members  of  each  decennary 
or  tithing,  composed  of  ten  households,  were 
made  responsible  for  one  another,  so  that  if 
•  one  of  them  committed  an  offense  the  other 
nine  were  bound  to  make  reparation. 

The  Articles  of  the  View  of  Frank-pledge  were  part  of 
the  Common  Law,  but  were  also  enacted  in  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  were  added  to  from  time  to  time,  as  fresh  cir- 
cumstances arose. 

Quoted  in  English  Gilds  (B.  B.  T.  S.),  Int.,  p.  xxi. 

The  association  of  ten  men  in  common  responsibility 
legally  embodied  in  the  frithborh  ov  frankpledge. 

Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  §  41. 

Who  that  has  observed  the  common  responsibility  of 
the  dwellers  in  a  Chinese  street  for  the  preservation  of 
order  in  that  street,  has  not  been  reminded  of  the  old 
^aon  frank-pledge  I  Science,  VL  479,  Supp. 
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(6)  A  member  of  a  decennary  thus  bound  in 
pledge  for  his  neighbors,  (c)  The  decennary 
or  tithing  itself. 

frank-service  (frangk'sfer'-'vls),  n.  Service  per- 
formed by  freemen. 

frank-tenant  (frangk'ten"ant),  n.  A  free- 
holder.    Stimson. 

frank-tenement  (frangk'ten'-'e-ment),  n.  In 
Ertg.  law:  (a)  The  possession  of  the  soil  by  a 
freeman.    Hence— (6)  An  estate  of  freehold. 

fransicalt,  a.     [<  fransy  (=  frenzy)  +  -ic-al. 
Ct  frantic]    Frantic.    JDavies. 
A  certain /rajwicaJ  maladie  they  call  Love. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Wanstead  Play,  p.  619. 

fransyt,  «■     See  frenzy. 

frantic  (fran'tik),  a.  and  n.  [Formerly  fran- 
Uck.frenUck,  frantik,  also  phrantick,  phrentick  ; 
<  ME.  frentik,  frenetik,  <  OF.  frenetique,  F.fr^- 
nStique  =  Vt.  frenetic  =  Sp.  frenStico  =  Pg.  It. 
frenetico,  <  ML.  frenetieus,  L.  phrenetieus  or 
pihreniticus  (whence  E.  also  phrenetic),  <  Gr. 
(jipsvTinKdg,  correctly  fpeviTtKig,  mad,  suffering 
from  inflammation  of  the  brain  (phrenitis),  < 
fpevlTic,  inflammation  of  the  brain,  <  ^p^  (^pev-), 
the  brain:  see  phrenitis.  Ct.  franzy  =  frenzy, 
aTiifrenetic=:phrenetio.]  La.  1. "Mad;  raving; 
wild;  distracted:  as, /rareiic  with  fear  or  grief . 

"Wei  artow  wyse,"  quod  she  to  Witte,  "any  wysdomes 

to  telle 
To  flatereres  or  to  foils  that/mTCfy*  ben  of  wittes  ! " 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  il.  6. 
Shall  the  wild  words  of  this  distemper'd  man. 
Frantic  with  age  and  sorrow,  make  a  breach 
Betwixt  your  majesty  and  me? 

Beau,  and  FL,  Maid's  Tragedy,  iv.  2. 
Some  few  hours  more 
Spent  here  would  turn  me  apish,  if  not/ranfic. 

Ford,  Lover's  Melancholy,  iv.  2. 

2.  Characterized  by  violence  and  mental  disor- 
der ;  springing  from  madness  or  distraction. 

Blood  to  blood,  self  against  self  :  0,  preposterous 

knA  frantic  outrage !  Shak.,  Kich.  III.,  ii.  4. 

About  this  time  a  frantick  Opinion  was  held  by  one 

Peter  Bourchet,  a  Oentleman  of  the  Middle  Temple,  That 

it  was  lawful  to  kill  them  that  opposed  the  Truth  of  the 

Gospel.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  349. 

To  violate  even  prejudices  which  have  taken  deep  root 

in  the  minds  of  a  people  is  scarcely  expedient ;  to  think 

of  extirpating  natural  appetites  and  passions  iz  frantic. 

Macaulay,  Mitford's  Hist.  Greece. 
=S^.  1.  Distracted,  infuriate,  frenzied,  raging. 
Il.t  n.  A  frenzied  person ;  a  madman. 

Fantastik/raniifcs,  that  would  innovate. 
And  every  moment  change  your  form  of  state. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Captaines. 
Have  I  put  on  this  habit  of  a.  frantic, 
with  love  as  full  of  fury,  to  beguile 
The  nimble  eye  of  watchful  jealousy? 

'Middleton  a/nd  Rowley,  Changeling,  iv.  3. 

frantict  (fran'tik),  v.  i.  l<  frantic,  a.]  To  run 
about  frantically. 

First  [the  needle]  frantics  up  and  down  from  side  to  side. 
And  restless  beats  his  crystal'd  iv'ry  case. 

Quarles,  Emblems,  v.  4. 

frantically  (fran'ti-kal-i),  adv.    In  a  frantic  or 
furious  manner;  madly;  wildly. 
franticly  (fran'tik-li),  adv.   Same  as  frantically. 
Fie,  fie,  how  franticly  I  square  my  talk ! 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  iii.  2. 

frantic-madt  (fran'tik-mad),  a.  Quite  mad; 
raving  mad. 

Past  cure  I  am,  now  reason  is  past  care. 
And  frantic-mad  with  evermore  unrest. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  cxlvii. 

franticness  (fran'tik-nes),  re.  The  state  of  be- 
ing frantic;  distraction;  frenzy. 

franzy  (fran'zi),  n.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal 
form  ot  frenzy. 

franzy  (fran'zi),  a.  [<  franzy,  n. ,  with  modified 
sense  of  frantic,  a.]  Cross;  fretful.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

Her  hair  won't  curl,  all  I  can  do  with  it,  and  she's  so 
franzy  about  having  it  put  up  i'  paper. 

George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  i.  2. 

frap  (frap),  v. ;  pret.  and  ipp.frapped,  ppr./rap- 
ping.  [In  def.  I.,  1,  a  var.  of  earlier  frape, 
q.  V. ;  in  def.  I.,  2,  directly  <  F.  frapper,  strike, 
knock,  naut.  fix,  fasten :  see  frape.]    I.  trans. 

1.  To  strike;  smite.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Whose  heart  wasfrapped  with  such  surpassing  woe,  as 
neither  teare  nor  word  could  issue  forth. 

Palace  of  Pleasure,  II.,  sig.  Bb  3. 

2.  Naut.,  to  secure  by  many  turns  of  a  lashing. 
At  length,  John  .  .  .  succeeded,  after  a  hard  struggle, 

...  in  smothering  it  [the  sail],  smifrapping  it  with  long 
pieces  of  sinnet.  -R.  H.  Dana,  Jr. ,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  255. 
II.  intrans.  To  fly  into  a  passion.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 
frap  (frap),  TO.  \<frap,v.]  A  violent  fit  of  rage. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 
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ftapef,  V.  f.  {ME.  frapen,  <  OF.  fraper,  frapper 
F.  frapper  =  Fi.  frapar,  strike;  prob.  of  Teut 
origin,  ult.  <^a2J,  q.  v.]     Same  as/rapi,  1. 

With  myn  ax  I  schal  hem  frape, 
Ther  schal  no  Sarezyn  escape. 

Richard  Coer  de  Lion,  1.  2513. 

frapet,  »•  [ME.  frape,  frappe,  a  crowd;  cf.  E. 
dial./raps,  noise,  perhaps  <rOF./raper, /ropier, 
F. /rapper,  strike:  see  frape,  v.]  A  company; 
a  crowd ;  a  multitude ;  a  rabble ;  a  mob. 

My  faire  suster  Polyxene, 
Cassandre,  Eleyne,  or  any  of  the  frape. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iii.  410. 
He  .  .  .  flyghttezwithallethe^rappeafurlangeof waye, 
ffelled  fele  appone  felde  with  his  faire  wapene. 

Morte  Arthurs  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2091. 

fraplet.v.i.    [Preq.  of /rap, /rope.]    To  bluster. 
The  lamentable  plight  of  the  east  provinces  under  Va- 
lens  deceived  by  his  courtiers,  and  making  much  of  these 
frapling  lawyers  and  petiefoggers. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Ammiauus  (1609X 
Controwle  you  once,  then  you  begin  to  fraple. 

Ashvwle's  Theatrum  Chemicwni  Brit.  (1652),  p.  324. 

fraplert  (frap'ler),  «.  [<.  fraple,  v.,  + -er^.]  A 
blusterer ;  a  rowdy. 

I  say  to  thee  thou  art  rude,  debauched,  impudent,  coarse, 
unpolished,  afrapler,  and  base. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Revels,  iv.  1. 

frapling:t  (frap'ling),  n.  [Verbal  n.  ot  fraple,  v.] 
Quarreling;  strife. 

Idomeneus  in  frapling  prompt. 

What  mean'st  thou  thus  to  prate  ? 

Holland,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  39. 

frapp6  (fra-pa'),  a.  [F.,  pp.  ot  frapper,  strike, 
smite :  see  frap,  v.]  Made  very  cold  by  the  ap- 
pUeation  of  ice :  said  of  wine,  and,  in  French 
restaurants,  of  water:  as,  a  carafe /rappee,  a 
water-bottle  filled  and  artificially  frozen. 

frappetf,  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  A  term  of  en- 
dearment. 

Why,  my  little /ra^j)«t  you,  I  heard  thy  uncles  talk  of 
thy  riches,  that  thou  hadst  hundreds  a  year. 

WUkins,  Miseries  of  Enforced  Marriage,  v. 

frapping  (frap'ing),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  frap,  v., 
q.  v.]    Fretful ;  peevish.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

frappisbt,  "'•  [Var.  froppish,,  q.  v. ;  equiv.  to 
frapping;  <  frap  +  ■4sh\]  Fretful ;  peevish. 
Kennett,  MS.  Lansdowne,  1033.    (SalUwell.) 

fraryt,  n.  [MB.,  also  freyry ;  <  OF.  frarie,F. 
frairie,<ML.fratria,  a  brotherhood,  fraternity, 
<  L.  frater,  brother:  see  frater.]  A  brother- 
hood ;  a  fraternity. 

The  order  of  f  oles  .  .  . 

Nombre  of  thysfrary,  is  Ix.  and  iij. 

Lydgate,  Minor  Poems,  p.  164. 
We  be  all  oft  afreyry; 

I  ame  gour  awne  brother. 
The  Horn  of  King  Arthur  (Child's  Ballads,  I.  26). 

Frasera  (fra'z6r-a),  n.  [NL.,  named  after  John 
i'raser,  an  English  botanist  (1750-1817).]  A 
North -American  genus  of  gentianaceous  plants, 
having  a  single  erect  stem  from  a  mostly  bien- 
nial thick  bitter  root,  and  numerous  usually 
dull-white  flowers.  There  are  8  species,  of  which  F. 
Carolinensis  is  the  only  one  that  is  found  in  the  Atlantic 
States.  Its  root,  known  as  American  columbo,  resembles 
gentian  in  its  properties,  and  is  used  as  a  tonic. 

frasier  (fra'zi6r),  TO.  [<  OP.  fraisier,  frasier,  F. 
fraisier,  a  strawberry-plant,  <  fraise,  a  straw- 
berry :  see  fraise^.]  In  her. :  (a)  A  straw- 
berry-plant, perhaps  used  only  in  the  arms  of 
the  family  of  Eraser  as  a  rebus,  (ft)  A  cinque- 
foil,  a  supposed  representation  of  a  strawberry- 
leaf. 

fratch  (frach),  V.  i.  [<  ME.  fracehen,  creak.] 
It.  To  creak,  as  a  cart.  Prompt.  Parv.,  pp.  76, 
175.— 2.  To  quarrel ;  brawl.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

O,  Donald,  ye  are  just  the  man 
Who  when  he  gets  a  wife 
Begins  to  fratch. 

Miss  Blamire,  Cumberland  Songs. 

3.  To  sport;  frolic.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
fratch  (frach),  TO.     l<  fratch,  v.]     1.  A  quarrel 
or  brawl. 

I  ha'  never  had  no  fratch  afore  sin  ever  I  were  born  wi' 
any  o'  my  like ;  Gonnows  I  ha'  none  now  that's  o'  my 
makin'.  Dickens,  Hard  Times,  xx. 

2.  A  rude,  quarrelsome  fellow. — 3.  A  frolic- 
some child.     [Prov.  Eng.  in  all  senses.] 

fratclier(fraeh'er),TO.  A  scold.  Broclcett.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

fratciy  (frach'i),  a.  {<  fratch  +  -y^.]  Quar- 
relsome.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

frater  (fra'ter),  TO.  [<  Ij.  frater  =  E.  brother: 
see  fraternal,  friar,  etc.,  and  })rother.]  1.  A 
brother;  a  friar;  a  monk. — 2t.  One  who  as- 
sumes the  garb  and  character  of  a  begging  friar. 
See  the  extracts. 

A  Frater  is  a  brother  of  as  damnd  a  broode  as  the  rest : 
his  office  is  to  trauell  with  a  long  wallet  at  his  backe,  and 
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a  blacke  box  at  his  girdle,  wlierein  is  a  pattent  to  beg  for 
some  Hospital!  or  Spittle  house. 

Dekker,  Belman  of  London,  sig.  C,  3. 

A  fraUr  goeth  wyth  a  like  Lisence  to  beg  for  some  Spit- 

tlehouse  or  Hospital.    Their  pray  is  commonly  upon  poore 

women  as  they  go  and  come  to  the  Markets. 

Quoted  in  Ribton-Turmr's  Vagrants  and  Vagrancy,  p.  593. 

Fratercula  (fra-t6r'kii-la),  n.  [NL.,  appar.  in 
allusion  to  the  puffed-oiit  beak  or  the  swelling 
breast  of  the  puffin  (sail  puffin),  <  L. /rateJ'Cit- 
lare,  used  by  Plautus  in  oomio  imitation,  and 
with  the  sense,  of  sororiare,  swell  up  alike  (of 
the  breasts),  <  fratereulus,  dim.  ot  frater  =  E. 
brother,  as  sororiare  <  soror  =  E.  sister.']  A 
genus  of  marine  diving-birds  of  the  family  Al- 
cidce;  the  puffins  or  masked  auks.  They  have 
three-toed  webbed  feet,  very  short  wings  and  tail,  the  bill 
exceedingly  compressed  and  vertically  ridged,  with  its 
gayly  colored  horny  coveiing  deciduous,  a  rosette  at  the 
angle  of  the  mouth,  and  fleshy  appendages  of  the  eyelids. 
The  common  puffin  is  F.  arctiea ;  the  homed  puffin,  F. 
comiculata.  The  tufted  puffin,  F.  eirrata,  is  sometimes 
placed  in  this  genus,  but  now  oftener  called  Lunda  eirra- 
ta. The  genus  gives  name  with  some  to  a  subfamily  Fro- 
terculince.    See  puffin. 

fratercule  (frat'er-lml),  n.  [<  L.  fratereulus, 
dim.  ot  frater  =  E.  brother.']  In  ornith.,  a  spe- 
cies or  variety  which  differs  from  another  only 
or  chiefly  in  being  of  smaller  size.     [Rare.] 

Most  of  the  species  [of  Colymbidce  or  Podinpedidce]  are, 
as  it  were,  duplicated ;  that  is,  there  is  another  scarcely 
differing  except  in  size,  one  being  the  fratercule,  or  "lit- 
tle brother,"  of  the  other. 

Coues,  Birds  of  the  Northwest,  p.  723, 1874. 

Fraterculinas  (fra-f6r-ku-li'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
JPratercula  + -inw.]  A  subfamily  of -^Zcidos.  See 
Fratercula. 

frater-houset  (fra't6r-hous),  «.  [<.fraiter  + 
house;  the  first  element,  as  also  in  the  equiv. 
fratery,  fratry,  being  assimilated  to  L.  frater, 
brother  (ML.  friar),  as  if  "domus  in  qua  fra- 
tres  una  oomedunt  in  signum  mutni  amoris" 
(the  house  in  which  the  brethren  eat  together 
in  token  of  mutual  love).    Seefraiter.]    Same 


fraternal  (fra-ter'nal),  a.  [=  F.  fraternel  = 
Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  fraternal  =  It.  fraternale,  <  ML. 
fraternalis,  <  L.  fratemus,  brotherly,  <  frater 
=  'E.  brother :  see  frater.]  Brotherly;  pertain- 
ing to  brethren ;  proceeding  from  or  becoming 
to  brothers :  as,  fraternal  interest ;  a  fraternal 
embrace. 

I  also,  in  ray  capacity  and  proportion,  may  do  some  of 
the  meaner  offices  of  spiritual  building,  by  prayers,  and  by 
holy  discourses,  ani  fraternal  correption. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  18SB),  1. 144. 
Fraternal  tenderness  arose  in  all  its  warmth,  and  totally 
effaced  from  his  [Joseph's]  generous  breast  the  impres- 
sion of  their  ancient  crueltie.        H.  Blair,  Works,  I.  xiii. 
=Syn.  Brotherly,  Fraternal.    See  brotherly. 

fraternally  (fra-t6r'nal-i),  adv.  In  a  fraternal 
manner.  ' 

ftatemate  (frat'er-nat),  V.  i.  [<  L.  fratemus, 
brotherly,  +  E.  -ate^.]  To  fraternize.  Jeffer- 
son.    [Rare.] 

fraternation  (frat-6r-na'shon),  n.  [<  frater- 
nate  +  -ion.  Cf .  ML.  fraternaeio(n-),  equiv.  to 
LL.  fraternita{t-)s,  a  society.]  Fraternization. 
Jefferson.     [Rare.] 

fraternisation,  fraternise,  etc.  See  frater- 
nization, etc. 

fraternism  (frat'Sr-nizm),  n.  [<  L.  fratermcs, 
brotherly  (see  fraternize),  +  E.  -ism.]  Frater- 
nization.   Jefferson.    [Rare.] 

fraternity  (fra-ter'ni-ti),  re. ;  -pi.  fraternities 
(-tiz).  [<  M£.  fraternite,  <  OF.  fraternite,  F. 
fraternity  =  Sp.  fratemidad  z=  Pg.  fraternidade 
=  It.  fraternitd,  <  LL.  fraternita(t-)s,  a  brother- 
hood, a  fraternity,  <  L.  fraternus,  brotherly,  < 
frater  =  E.  brother :  see  fraternal,  friar,  bro- 
ther.] 1.  The  relationship  of  a  brother;  the 
condition  of  being  a  brother  or  of  being  bro- 
thers; brotherhood.  E.  Phillips,  170S.  Hence 
— 2.  That  mutual  interest  and  affection  which 
is  characteristic  of  the  fraternal  relation;  bro- 
therly regard  and  sympathy  for  others,  regard- 
less of  relationship  by  blood;  brotherhood  in 
general.  i 

For  you  I  have  only  a  comrade's  constancy ;  a  fellow- 
soldier's  frankness,  fidelity,  fraternity^  if  you  like ;  a  neo- 
phyte's respect  and  submission  to  his  hierophant ;  nothing 
more.  Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  xxxiv. 

The  first  aspect  in  which  Christianity  presented  itself  to 
the  world  was  as  a  declaration  of  the  fraternity  of  men  in 
Christ.  Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  II.  19. 

3.  A  body  of  men  associated  by  some  natural 
tie,  as  of  common  interest  or  character,  of  com- 
mon business  or  profession,  or  by  some  formal 
tie,  as  of  organization  for  religious  or  social 
purposes;  a  company;  a  brotherhood;  a  so- 
ciety: as,  a,  fraternity  of  monks;  a  college /ro- 
te™ j<y. 
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In  ye  begynnyng  it  is  ordeynede  yat  yia  fraternite  shal 
he  holden,  at  ye  Chirche  of  seint  Botulphe  forsayde,  on  ye 
sonday  next  folowande  ye  Epiphany  ot  oure  lorde. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  15. 

With  what  terms  of  respect  knaves  and  sots  will  speak 
of  their  ovin  fraternity!  South,  Sermons. 

Their  first  chai'ter,  in  which  they  are  styled  Peyntours, 
was  granted  in  the  6th  of  Edward  IV.,  but  they  had  existed 
as  Afraternity  long  before. 

Walpole,  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  I.  iv. 

The  constitutions  of  many  college  fraternities  are  now 
open  to  the  inspection  of  faculties ;  the  most  vigorous  pub- 
lish detailed  accounts  of  their  conventions  and  social  gath- 
erings. The  Century,  XXXVI.  769. 

4.  Specifically,  in  the  Rom.  Cath.  Ch.,  an  organ- 
ization of  laymen  for  pious  or  charitable  pur- 
poses, as  the  special  worship  of  Christ,  the  honor 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  or  of  particular  saints,  the 
care  of  the  distressed,  sick,  or  dead,  etc.  Also 
called  confraternity,  gild,  or  sodality. =SjJi.  3  and 
4.  Association,  circle,  sodality,  league,  clan, 
fraternization  (frat'^er-ni-za'shon),  n.  [=  F. 
fraternisation  =  Pg.  fraternisaqao ;  as  frater- 
nize +  -aUon.]  The  act  of  fraternizing,  or  of 
associating  and  holding  fellowship  as  brethren. 
Also  speMedL  fraternisation. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  fraternizations 
among  the  churches  of  New  Albion. 

The  Century,  XXV.  63. 

fraternize  (frat'6r-mz),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  fra- 
ternized, ppr.  fraternizing.  [<  P.  fratemiser  = 
Sp.  Pg.  fraternizar  =  It.  fraternizzare,  <  ML. 
fratermzare,  <  L.  fraternus,  brotherly:  see  fra- 
ternal.] I.  intrans.  To  associate,  sympathize, 
or  hold  fellowship  as  brothers ;  hold  brotherly 
intercourse ;  have  sympathetic  relations. 

I  am  jealous  of  yonr  fraternizing  with  Bowles,  when  I 
think  you  relish  him  more  than  Burns,  or  my  old  favourite 
Cowper.  Lamb,  To  Coleridge. 

II,  trans.  To  bring  into  fraternal  association 
or  into  sympathy-     [Rare.] 

A  regular  coi-respondence  for  fraternizing  the  two  na- 
tions had  also  been  carried  on  by  Societies  in  London  with 
a  great  number  of  Jacobin  Societies  in  France. 

Burke,  Conduct  of  the  Minority. 

It  might  have  .  .  .  reconciled  and  fraternized  my  soul 
with  the  new  order.  Mrs,  Brouming. 

Also  STpeWeA  fraternise. 
fraternizer  (frat'er-m-z6r),  n.     One  who  fra- 
ternizes, or  desires  to  promote  fraternization. 
Also  s-pelled  fratemiser. 

Here  again  I  join  issue  with  the  fraternizers,  and  posi- 
tively deny  the  fact.  Burke,  A  Regicide  Peace,  iv. 

frateryt,  n.     Same  a,s  fraiter. 

Fraticelli  (frat-i-sel'i),  n.  pi.  [It.,  little  bro- 
thers, pi.  dim.  otfrate,  a  monk,  <  L.  frater,  bro- 
ther, ML.  a  friar,  monk:  see  friar.]  Same  as 
Fratricelli. 

fratriaget,  fratraget  (fra'tri-aj,  -traj),  n.  [ML. 
fratriagium,  <  fratria,  a  fraternity  (of.  friary), 
<  L.  frater  =  E.  brother.]  In  law :  (a)  A  young- 
er brother's  inheritance,  (b)  A  partition  of  an 
estate  among  coheirs. 

Fratricelli  (frat-ri-sel'i),  n.  pi.  [ML.,  lit.  little 
brothers,  dim.  otli. frater,  pl.fratres,  brother.] 
The  common  designation  of  a  body  of  reformed 
Franciscans  authorized  by  Pope  Celestine  V.  in 
1294,  under  the  name  of  Poor  Hermits,  who  af- 
terward defied  the  authority  of  the  popes,  re- 
jected the  sacraments,  and  held  that  Chris- 
tian perfection  consists  in  absolute  poverty. 
They  were  severely  persecuted,  but  continued 
as  a  distinct  sect  until  the  fifteenth  century. 
Also  Fraticelli. 

fratricidal  (frat'ri-si-dal),  a.  [<  fratricide  + 
-al.]  Pertaining  to  or  involving  fratricide :  as, 
a,  fratricidal  war. 

Wherefore  should  we  leap, 
On  one  hand,  into  fratricidal  fight. 
Or,  on  the  other,  yield  eternal  right? 

Whittier,  A  Word  for  the  Hour. 

fratricide!  (frat'ri-sid),  re.  [<  OF.  (also  F.) 
fratricide  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  fratricida,  <  L.  fratri- 
cida,  one  who  murders  a  brother,  <  frater,  =  E. 
brother,  +  -dda,  a  killer,  <  ccedere,  kill.]  One 
who  murders  or  kills  a  brother. 

The  ini&TaoMS  fratricide  was  presently  thrown  from  his 
usurped  greatness.    L.  Addison,  Western  Barbary,  p.  16. 

Now,  while  the  fratricides  of  France 
Are  treading  on  the  neck  of  Home. 

Whittier,  To  Pius  IX. 

fratricide^  (frat'ri-sid),  n.  [<  OF.  (also  F.) 
fratricide  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  fratricidio,  <  L.  fratri- 
cidium,  the  murder  of  a  brother,  <  frater,  bro- 
ther, -f-  -eidium,  a  killing,  <  ccedere.  Mil.]  The 
act  of  murdering  or  killing  a  brother. 

The  murderer  the  assises  after  was  condemned,  and  the 
law  could  hut  only  hang  him,  though  he  had  committed 
matricide  and  fratricide.  Howell,  Letters,  iv.  43. 

fratryt,  «•    Same  0,8  fraiter. 


fraudless 

The  true  kitchen  being  a  building  with  great  central 
fireplaces,  communicating  through  hatches  with  both  the 
fratry  of  the  choir  monks  and  the  hall  of  the  conversi 

Athenceum,  Sept.  22, 1888,  p,  391. 

fraud  (frM),  re.  [<  ME.  fraud,  fraude,  <  OF. 
fraude,  F.  fraude  =  Pr.  frau  =  Sp.  Pg.  It. 
fraude,  <  L.  fraus  (fraud-),  OL.  frOs,  a  cheat- 
ing, deceit,  guile,  fraud,  delusion,  error,  etc. 
Perhaps  connected  with  Skt.  dhUrta,  slirewd 
knavish,  <  •/  dhvar,  bend  or  make  crooked,  harm 
by  deceit;  with  this  root  are  connected  E.  dulV- 
dwale,  dwell,  etc.]  1.  An  act  or  course  of  de- 
ception deliberately  practised  with  the  view  of 
gaining  a  wrong  or  unfair  advantage ;  deceit ; 
trick ;  an  artifice  by  which  the  right  or  iuterest 
of  another  is  injured. 

Soho  kayres  to  Karelyone,  and  kawghte  hir  a  vaile, 
Askes  thate  the  habite  in  the  honoure  of  Criste, 
And  alle  for  falsede,  and/rawite,  and  fere  of  hir  loverde ! 
Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3919. 
The /rami  of  men  was  ever  so,  ' 

Since  summer  first  was  leavy. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  ii.  3  (song). 
Where  fraud  is  permitted  and  connived  at,  or  has  no 
law  to  punish  it,  the  honest  dealer  is  always  undone. 

Swift,  Gulliver's  Travels,  i.  6. 
For  when  success  a  lover's  toils  attends, 
Few  ask  if  force  or  fraud  attain'd  his  ends. 

Pope,  R.  of  the  L.,  ii.  34. 

2.  Specifically,  in  law,  an  artifice  employed  by 
one  person  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  ano- 
ther, to  the  prejudice  of  his  right;  the  causing 
or  making  use  of  the  error  of  another  for  the 
attainmentofanillegal object.  Puchta,n.,iol.6. 
It  includes  the  secreting  or  disposing  of  property  with  dis- 
honest intent  to  impair  the  rights  or  remedies  of  its  own- 
er or  of  a  creditor  of  its  owner,  and  the  unjust  and  uncon- 
scionable use  of  a  technical  legal  advantage  which  equity 
forbids. 

3t.  A  position  artfully  contrived  to  work  dam- 
age or  prejudice ;  a  snare. 

Cfflsar  was  informed  of  all  their  plots ;  he  knew  their 
deseignments,  their  places,  then'  open  and  secret  deuises, 
and  turned  the  enemies /roud!  to  his  owne  destruction, 
Ch'enewly,  tr.  of  Annals  of  Tacitus,  p.  88. 
To  all  his  angels  he  proposed 
To  draw  the  proud  King  Ahab  into  fraud. 
That  he  might  fall  in  Ramoth. 

Milton,  P.  R.,  i,  371. 

4.  A  deceiver;  a  cheat;  a  pretender;  also,  a 
fraudulent  production ;  something  intended  to 
deceive,  [CoUoq,,  IT.  S,]  —Actual  fraud, orfraud 
in  fact,  a  fraud  in  which  there  is  an  actual  wrongful  in- 
tent to  deceive  or  take  advantage  of  deception;  a  false 
representation  of  fact,  made  with  a  knowledge  of  its  false- 
hood, or  in  reckless  disregard  of  its  truth  or  falsity,  with 
the  intent  and  effect  of  inducing  another  to  act  thereon.— 
Constructive  fraud,  legal  fraud,  an  act  or  course  of 
conduct  which,  if  sanctioned  by  law,  would,  either  in  the 
particular  case  or  in  common  experience,  secure  an  un- 
conscionable advantage,  irrespective  of  the  existence  or 
evidence  of  actual  intent  to  defraud.  Thus,  if  a  trustee 
takes  a  conveyance  to  himself  of  the  trust  property,  though 
on  payingwhathedeems  its  full  value  into  the  trust  fund, 
the  transaction  is  constructively  fraudulent  as  to  any  ben- 
eficiaries not  having  full  knowledge,  and  intelligently  and 
freely  assenting,  even  though  his  estimate  of  the  value 
was  fair  and  just ;  because  to  sanction  such  a  use  of  the 
power  of  a  trustee  woul^  in  general  produce  results  in 
legal  effect  equivalent  to  actual  fraud, — Fious  fraud, 

(a)  A  fraud  or  deception  practised  with  the  intention  of 
promoting  some  good  object  or  of  sparing  pain  to  the  per- 
son deceived;  a  kindly  deception. 

May  is  &  pious  fraud  of  the  almanac. 

Lowell,  Under  the  Willows. 

(b)  A  person  who  talks  piously,  but  is  not  pious  at  heart; 
a  religious  humbug.  [Colloq.]— Statute  of  Frauds,  an 
English  statute  of  1677,  reenacted  in  varying  forms  in  near- 
ly all  of  the  United  States,  requiring  written  memoranda 
to  make  valid  many  classes  of  contracts  :  the  statute  being 
named  from  its  intent  to  put  an  end  to  frauds  and  per- 
juries in  claiming  contracts  to  have  been  actually  made 
in  cases  where  there  had  been  only  negotiations. — YazOO 
Frauds  Act.  See  act. =Syn.  1,  Deceit,  Deception,  From 
(see  deceit);  circumvention,  imposition,  cheat,  cheating. 

fraudt  (frM),  V.  t.  [<  ME.  frauden,  <  OP.  frmir 
der,  F.  frauder  =  Pr.  OSp.  Pg.  fraudar  =  It. 
fraudare,  <  "L.fraudare,  cheat,  defraud,  <  fraus 
( fraud-),  traxiA:  see  fraud,  n.  Ct  defraud.]  To 
cheat;  defraud. 

The  Wire  of  goure  workmen  ,  ,  ,  that  is  fraudid  ot 
sou,  WyeW,  Jas.  v.  4. 

ftaudful  (frad'ful),  a.  [<  MKfraudful;  <fraud 
+  -ful.]  Pull  of  fraud;  characterized  by  fraud 
in  act  or  intent ;  trickish. 

The  welfare  of  us  all  " 

Hangs  on  the  cutting  short  that  fraridfui  man. 

Shak.,  2  Hen,  VI.,  liL  1. 

No  man  can  Proteus  cheat,  but,'  Proteus,  leave 
Thjfraudful  arts,  and  do  not  thou  deceive,    , 

Dryden,  tr,  of  Virgil's  Georgics,  iv. 
From  this  curst  Hour  the  Frauiful  Dame 
Of  sacred  Truth  usurps  the  Name, 

Prim,  Truth  and  Falsehood. 

fraudfuUy  (f r4d'fid-i),  adv.  In  a  fraudful  man- 
ner; dishonestly;  treacherously.    Jdhmson, 

fraudless  (frUd'les);  a.  \<fraud  + -less.]  Free 
from  fraud.     Craig. 


ftandlessly 

fraudlessly  (£rad'les-li),  adv.  In  a  fraudless 
manner. 

fraudlessness  (frM'les-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  fraudless. 

&audsiliailt  (frftdz '  man),  n. ;  pi.  fraitdsmen 
(-men).  [Apparently " a  mere  nonce-word 
framed  as  a  parallel  to  tradesman.']  A  trick- 
ster; a  fraudulent  person. 

You  shall  not  easily  discern  between  ...  a  tradesman 
and  a/raudmnan.  Rev.  T.  Adamis,  Works,  II.  240. 

fraudulence  (fr&'du-lens),  ».  [<  OP.  fraudu- 
lence  =  Sp.  Pg.  frauduleneia  =  It.  fraudolenza, 
<  L.  fraudulentia,  fraudulence,  <  fraudulentus, 
fraudulent :  see  fraudulent.]  The  quality  of  be- 
ing fraudulent;  dishonesty;  trickery. 

Though  the  Egyptians  lost  what  they  had  lent  them,  yet 
it  was  without  a.ny  fravduleThce  or  injustice  on  their  part 
who  were  the  borrowers.  South,  Works,  V.  viii. 

Euryalus  in  Virgil  wins  the  race  by  downright /rcewtiw- 
lence.         W.  Harte,  tr.  of  Sixth  Thebaid  of  Statius,  note. 

firandulency  (fra'du-len-si),  n.    Same  asfraud- 


fraudulent  (fra'du-lent),  a.  [<  ME. 
lent,  <  or.  fraudulent  =  Sp.  Pg.  fraudulento  = 
It.  fraudolente,  fraudolento,  <  L.  fraudulentus, 
cheating,  fraudulent,  <.fraus  (fraud-),  fraud.] 
1.  Involving  or  oharaeterized  by  fraud;  pro- 
ceeding from  or  founded  on  fraud;  deceitful: 
as,  3,  fraudulent  bargain. 


Philosophy  we  are  warned  to  take  heed  of :  .  .  .  that 
philosophy  which  to  bolster  heresy  or  error  casteth  a 
fraud/iUent  show  of  reason  upon  things  which  are  indeed 
unreasonable.  Hooker,  iBccles.  Polity,  iii.  8. 

One  writer  gravely  assures  us  that  Maurice  of  Saxony 
learned  all  his  fraudulent  policy  from  it  [Maohiavelli's 
Prince].  Maeaulay,  Machiavelli. 

2.  Planning  or  using  fraud;  given  to  the  prac- 
tice of  fraud. 

Sin  iafraijiiulent,  and  beguileth  us  with  evil  under  the 
shew  of  good.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.,  App.  1. 

Many,  who  are  very  just  in  their  dealings  between  man 
and  man,  will  yet  be  very  fraudulent  or  rapacious  with 
regard  to  the  publick.  Clarice,  Works,  II.  cxlviii. 

Fraudulent  bankruptcy,  the  wilful  cheating  of  credi- 
tors by  means  of  fraudulent  practices  on  the  part  of  an  in- 
solvent ;  a  bankruptcy  in  which  the  insolvent  is  accessory 
to  the  diminution,  by  alienation,  abstraction,  or  conceal- 
ment, of  the  funds  divisible  among  his  creditors,  with 
fraudulent  intent. — Fraudulent  conveyance.  See  con- 
veyance.— Statute  of  Fraudulent  Conveyances.  See 
statute.  =Syn.  Deceitful,  etc.  (see  deceptive);  dishonest, 
designing,  unfair,  knavish,  guileful. 
fraudulently  (fra'du-lent-li),  adv.  In  a  fraud- 
ulent manner ;  by  fraud. 

He  [a  holy  man]  dares  no  more  deal  unjustly  ov  fraud- 
vlcntly  with  his  neighbour  than  he  dares  to  neglect  his 
daily  prayers  and  praises  unto  God. 

B%t.  Beveridge,  Works,  II.  xcv. 

Uponanyinsolvency,  they  ought  to  suffer  who  were  weak 
enough  to  lend  upon  bad  security,  or  they  who  fraudu- 
lently held  out  a  security  that  was  not  valid. 

Burke,  Kev.  in  France. 

fraudulentness  (fra'du-lent-nes),  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  fraudident.  "  Bailey,  1727. 

fraughtt(fr£it),».  1<ME.  fraught,fraugt,fragt,  a 
load,  cargo,  freight,  freight-money  (in  this  sense 
with  a  va:-.  freight,  freyt,  freythe :  see  quot.  un- 
der def.  2),  <  D.  vraoht  =  MLG.  vrucht,  vreeht, 
vraoht,  LG.  fracht  (>  G.  fraeht  =  Dan.  fragt  = 
Sw.  frakt),  a  load,  cargo,  freight,  appar.  orig. 
the  freight-money,  =  OHQ-.  freht,  gain,  profit, 
reward  (>  gi-frehton,  earn,  gain),  prob.  =  G-oth. 
as  if  *fra-aihts,  <  fra-  =  OHG-.  far-,  fir-  =  AS. 
for-,  E./or-l,  +  Goth,  aihts  =  OHG.  eht=  AS. 
milt,  property,  possessions,  lit.  what  is  owned,  < 
Groth.  aigan  =  AS.  dgan,  have,  own :  see  owe, 
ouivX.  Prom  the  LG.  come  OF.  frait,  fret,  P. 
fret=:  Vg.frete=  Sp.  flete  (ML.  frecta,  fretta), 
freight,  freightage,  to  which  is  due  the  change 
of  vowel,  fiom  fraught  to  late  ME.  and  mod.  E. 
freight:  see  freight.]  1.  A  load;  cargo;  freight 
(of  a  ship). 

Ful  of  synne  is  my  secke  [sack] ; 

To  the  preest  y  wole  schewe  that  frasagte. 

Mi  schip  is  chargid,  al  gooth  to  wrecke. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  76. 

Zevframghte  more  woorthe  then  all  the  wares  of  Inde. 
Puttenham,  Partheniades,  x. 

As  the  bark  that  hath  discharg'd  hei  fraught. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  i.  2. 

2.  The  sum  paid  for  the  transportation  of  a 
load  or  cargo.    Com-psitefraught^money. 

My  fader  had  not  to  pay  to  the  master  of  the  ship  for 
iae  fraught.  Gesta  Eomanorum,  p.  80. 

I'reythe  of  cariage  [vsa.  freyt  or  freythe,  K.,  freight  or 
cariage.  P.],  vectura.  Prompt.  Pa/rv.,  p.  177. 

fraught  (frat),  V.  [<  ME.  fraughten,  fraugten, 
rare  except  in  the  pp.  fraught,  which  remains 
the  most  common  form  (in  the  fig.  sense)  in 
mod.  E. ;  =  D.  le^rachten  =  MLG.  vrachten  =  G. 
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frachten,< Daji.fragte  =  S^.fraJcta,  lade,  load, 

fraught ;  from  the  noun.]    I.  trans.  1 .  To  lade ; 

load;  freight  (a  ship). 

These  marchantz  have  don  fraught  here  schippes  newe. 

Chauxer,  Man  of  law's  Tale,  1.  73. 

Something  will  come  along  to  fraught  your  bark. 

Masstnger,  Eenegado,  v.  i. 

■or,.       1    ?^^^  ^^^  "is  shepheard  seeke 
Wlere  he  his  little  boate  might  safely  hide, 
lUl  It  -w&a  fraught  with  what  the  world  beside 
tould  not  outvalew. 

W.  Browne,  Britannia's  Pastorals,  ii.  B. 
Godwin  gave  counsel  to  send  him  [Swane]  60  Ships 
fraught  with  Souldiers.  Milton,  Hist.  Eng. ,  vi. 

2.  Figuratively,  to  fill;  store;  charge. 

Saint  Anthony, 
A  man  with  valour /raM^At, 
The  champion  of  fair  Italy. 
J.  he  Seven  Champions  of  Christendom  (Child's  Ballads, 

[I.  89). 
Such  Comfort  to  us  here  your  Letter  gives. 
Fraught  with  brisk  Hacy  Verses. 

Cowley,  Ans.  to  Verses  sent  me  to  Jersey. 
The  breeze 
Came  fraught  with  kindly  sympathies. 

Wordsworth,  White  Doe  of  Kylstone,  iv. 
[Now  used  only  in  the  past  participle.] 
Il.t  intrans.  To  form  or  make  up  the  freight 
of  a  vessel ;  constitute  a  vessel's  freight  or  oar- 
go. 

It  should  the  good  ship  so  have  swallow'd,  and 
The  fraughting  souls  within  her. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  i.  2. 
[In  some  editions  the  reading  is  freighting.] 
fraught  (frat),i).  a.  Freighted;  laden;  loaded; 
charged;  replete:  chiefly  in  figurative  use:  as, 
a  vessel  richly  fraught  with  goods  from  India; 
a  scheme  fraught  with  miscmef . 
fraughtaget  (frft'taj),  n.  [<  fraught  +  -age; 
et.  freightage.]    Freight;  cargo. 

Our  fraughtage,  sir, 
I  have  convey'd  aboard.     Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  iv.  1. 

fraught-moneyt,  »•    Money  paid  for  freight  or 
for  transportation  of  goods. 
Y^  fraught  money,  naulum. 

Levins,  Manip.  Vocab.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  10. 

fraunchiset,  «•  and  v.    See  franchise. 

Fraunhofer's  lines.    See  line^. 

frazetin  (frak'se-tin),  n.  [<  Frax(irmis)  +  -et 
+  -vn^.]  A  substance  (CioB-gO^)  obtained  by 
the  action  of  dilute  acids  on  fraxin. 

fraxin  (frak'sin),  n.  [<  L.  fraxiirms),  ash,  + 
-4n^.]  A  gluooside  (C21H22O13)  found  in  the 
bark  of  the  common  ash-tree,  Fraxinus  excel- 
sior, and  of  the  horse-chestnnt. 

Fraxinese  (frak-sin'e-e),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  li.fraai- 
neus,  of  ash-wood,  <;  fraxinus,  ash.]  A  small 
tribe  of  the  order  Oleacew. 

fraxinella  (frak-si-nel'a),  n.  [NL.,  =  F.  fraxi- 
nelle  =  Sp.  fresnillo,  fraxmela  =  Pg.  fraxinella 
=  It.  frassinella,  <  L.  fraxinus,  an  ash-tree :  see 
Fraxinus.]  A  common  name  for  the  cultivat- 
ed species  of  Dictamnus,  particularly  D.  Fraxi- 
nella. 

Fraxinus (frak'si-nus), n.  [Nli.,<.'L. fraxinus,  an 
ash-tree,  ash:  aeefrain^.]  A  genus  of  deciduous 
trees,  containing  the  common  ash,  and  belong- 
ing to  the  natural  order  Oleacece.  There  are  about 
30  known  species,  natives  of  the  temperate  regions  of  the 
northern  hemisphere,  of  which  a  dozen  are  found  in  the 
United  States.  The  common  ash  of  Europe,  F.  excelsior, 
is  a  handsome  tree  with  a  heavy,  tough,  and  compact 
wood  of  great  value,  and  employed  for  many  purposes. 
Several  varieties  are  cultivated  for  ornament.  The  flow- 
ering ash,  F.  Omus,  is  a  small  tree  of  the  Mediterranean 
region,  which  yields  a  sweet  exudation  known  as  manna. 
Several  of  the  American  species  are  valuable  for  their 
timber  and  as  shade-trees.    See  asAl. 

frayi  (fra),  n.  [<  ME. /ra^,  contention,  dispute, 
assault,  fear;  an  abbr.,  by  apheresis,  of  affray, 
n.,  q.  v.]  1.  An  affray;  a  battle;  an  assault; 
a  quarrel  with  violence. 

'Thou  woldist  bleede  for  mannis  nede. 
And  suffre  manye  a  feerdful/ray. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  14. 
I  come  to  tell  you  things  sith  then  befallen. 
After  the  bloody /rai/  at  Wakefield  fought. 

Shak.,  3  Hen.  VI.,  ii.  1. 

The  fame  that  heroes  cherish. 

The  glory  earned  in  deadly /my, 

Shall  fade,  decay,  and  perish. 

Bryant,  Ode  for  an  Agricultural  Celebration. 
Propp'd  on  their  bodkin  spears  the  sprites  survey 
The  growing  combat,  or  assist  the  fray. 

Pope,  K.  of  the  L.,  v.  56. 

2.  A  brawl;  a  riot;  a  mM6e. 

But  incontynent  after  dyner,  there  began  a  great  fraye 
bitwene  som  of  the  gromes  and  pages  of  the  strangers,  and 
of  the  archers  of  Inglande. 

Bemers,  tr.  of  Froissart's  Chron.,  I.  xvi. 

Prin.  Where  are  the  vile  beginners  of  this  fray  ? 
Ben.  0  noble  prince,  I  can  discover  all 
The  unlucky  manage  of  this  fatal  brawl. 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  iii.  1. 


frazil 

3t.  A  chase ;  a  hunt. 

Death  hath  not  struck  so  fat  a  deer  to-day. 
Though  many  dealer,  in  this  bloody /ray. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  v.  i. 
All,  on  this  cry  being  raised,  were  obliged  to  follow  th£ 
fray,  or  chase,  imder  pain  of  death. 

Quoted  in  Child's  Ballads,  VI.  lie. 
=  Syn.  MUM,  Brawl,  etc.  See  quarreU-,  n. 
frayif  (fra),  v.  [<  ME.  frayen,  fraien,  contend, 
dispute,  fight,  put  in  fear;  an  abbr.,  by  apher- 
esis, of  affray,  v.,  q.  v.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  put  in 
fear;  temfy;  frighten;  deter  by  fear. 

If  ye  be  so  addicted  to  the  letter,  why  fray  ye  the  com- 
mon people  from  the  literal  sense  with  this  bug,  telling 
them  the  letter  slayeth? 

Tyndale,  Ans.  to  Sir  T.  More,  etc.  (Parker  Soc,  1850), 

[p.  244. 
Their  service  he  applyes. 
To  aide  his  friendes,  or  fray  his  enimies. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  i.  38. 
It  [the  basilisk]  frayeth  away  other  Serpents  with  the 
hissing.    It  goeth  vpright  from  the  belly  vpwardes. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  560. 
Sweet  Phosphor,  bring  the  day ; 

Thy  light  will /rai/ 
These  horrid  mists.    Quarles,  Emblems,  L 14. 

2.  To  maltreat;  misuse. 

Made  he  thee  nougt?  mygte  thou  not  blynne? 
For  ouermyche  thon  fraiedist  that  free; 
Thoruj-out  his  bodi  no  place  was  inne, 
Bothe  fleisch  &  blood  thou  pullidist  with  thee. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  211. 

II.  intrans.  To  contend;  combat;  fight. 

Dayly,  with  Diane  eke  to  flght  and/raye 

And  hold  en  werre.  Court  of  Love,  1.  682. 

fray2  (fra)j  v.  [<  OP.  frayer,  froyer,  frier,  grate 
upon,  rub,  P.  frayer  =  Pr.  Sp.  fregar  =  Pg. 
esfregar  =  It.  fregare,  <  L.  frieare,  rub :  see 
friction.]  I.  trans.  H.  To  rub;  grate. —  2.  To 
nib  away  the  surface  of ;  fret,  as  cloth  by 
wearing,  or  the  skin  by  friction ;  especially, 
to  ravel  out  the  edge  of,  as  a  piece  of  stuff,  by 
drawing  out  threads  of  the  warp  so  that  the 
threads  of  the  weft  make  a  kind  of  fringe :  in 
this  sense  usually  with  out. 

We  know  that  a  sensitive  skin,  frayed  by  much  friction, 
becomes  thickened  and  callous  if  the  friction  is  often  re- 
peated. H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Psychol.,  §  610. 

I  .  .  .  looked  upward,  and  saw  a  narrow  belt  or  scarf 
of  silver  Are  stretching  directly  across  the  zenith,  with 
its  loose,  frayed  ends  slowly  swaying  to  and  fro  down  the 
slopes  of  the  sky.  B.  Taylor,  Northern  Travel,  p.  63. 

II.  intrans.  If.  To  rub  against  something. 

Ther  myght  a  man  haue  sein  many  a  helme  hurled  on 
an  hepe,  and  many  a  shafte  and  shelde  frayen  togeder. 
Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  594. 

2.  To  yield  to  rubbing  or  fretting;  ravel  out, 
as  cloth. 

"And  pray,  sir,  what  do  you  think  of  Miss  Morland's 
gown  ?"  "  It  is  very  pretty,  madam,"  said  he,  gravely  ex- 
amining it ;  "  but  I  do  not  think  it  will  wash  well ;  I  am 
afraid  it  will  fray."    Jane  Austen,  Northanger  Abbey,  ilL 

fray2  (fra),  n.  [<  fray^,  v.  t.]  A  fret  or  chafe 
in  cloth,  a  cord,  etc. ;  a  place  injured  or  weak- 
ened by  rubbing :  as,  a  fray  in  an  angler's  line. 

Your  purest  lawns  h&ve  frays,  and  cambrics  bracks. 

Middleton,  Chaste  Maid,  i.  1. 
'Tis  like  a  lawnie  firmament,  as  yet 
Quite  dispossest  of  either /ray  or  fret. 

Herrick,  Hesperides,  p.  86. 

frayingH  (fra'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  oifray\  v.] 
1.  An  alarm;  a  panic. — 2.  Contention;  strug- 
gle. 

For  Arthur  was  also  fallen  to  grounde  with  the  frayimge 
that  thei  hurteled  to-geder.     Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  339. 

They  doe  their  endeuoure  to  mayntaine  their  tyranny 
with  deceipts,  frayinges,  wiles,  trayneSjthretninges,  and 
wicked  conspiracies.  J.  Udall,  On  John  x. 

fraying^  (fra'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  otfray^,  v.] 
The  velvet  frayed  or  rubbed  from  a  deer's 
antler. 

A  hart  of  ten, 
I  trow  he  be,  madam,  or  blame  your  men : 
For  by  his  slot,  his  entries,  and  his  port. 
His /raym^rs,  fewmets,  he  doth  promise  sport. 

B.  Jonson,  Sad  Shepherd,  i.  2. 
fray-makert  (fra'ma'k^r),  n.    One  who  causes 
a  fray  or  fight.     [Hare.] 

Constables  may  by  the  law  disarme  and  imprison  peace 
breakers,  fray-makers,  rioters,  and  others,  to  prevent 
bloodshed,  quarrels,  and  preserve  the  public  peace. 

Prynne,  Treachery  and  Disloyalty,  iv.  28. 

fraymentf,  n.  [<  fray'^  +  -ment.]  A  fight. 
Nares.    Also  spelled  fraiment. 

Or  Pan,  who  wyth  hys  sodayne  fraiments  and  tumults 
bringeth  age  over  all  things. 

Chaloner,  tr.  of  Morise  Encomium,  sig.  C. 

fraynet,  i).  t.    A  Middle  English  form  of  frain^. 

frazil  (fra-zil'),  n.  [A  Canadian-P.  term,  of  ob- 
scure origin ;  perhaps  a  particular  use  of  F.frai- 
sil,  cinders,  culm,  slack ;  or  <  P.  fraise,  a.  col- 
lar, ruff,  in  allusion  to  the  way  in  which  the 


frazil 

anohor-ice  clings  around  the  boulders  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  stream.]    Anehor-iee.     [Canada.] 

It  haa  been  suggested  that  it  may  be  due  to  the  accumu- 
lation of  frazil  or  anchor-ice. 

Tlie  Gazette  (Montreal),  March  17, 1888. 

fret,  a-    A  Middle  English  form  otfree. 

freafcl  (frek),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  freake  =  So. 
freih,  freke,  frick;  <  ME.  freke,  freike,  a  bold 
man,  a  warrior,  a  man,  <  AS.  freca,  a  bold  man, 
a  warrior,  <  free,  greedy,  eager,  bold  (of.  gutli- 
/rec,  eager  for  battle) :  seefreck^,fraek^.  Cf. 
freak^.']  If.  A  man,  particularly  a  bold,  strong, 
vigorous  man. 

Godus  frend  may  the  freke  frely  he  called. 
Alex,  and  Dindimus  (E.  B.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  1.  1004. 

As  Vi  freke  that  fre  were,  forth  gan  I  walke. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xiii.  2. 
A  Freake,  gigantulus. 

Levins,  Maiiip.  Vocah.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  206. 

2.  A  fellow ;  more  commonly,  a  petulant  young 
man.    Jamieson.     [Scotch.] 

Quod  I,  Loune,  thou  leis, 
Ha,  wald  thou  fecht,  quod  the  freik,  we  haue  hot  few 
swordis.  Gavin  Dcmglas,  tr.  of  Virgil,  p.  239. 

freak^  (frek),  n.  [First  recorded  in  Spenser's 
time  ;  origin  uncertain ;  perhaps  <  ME.  freke, 
frike,  bold,  vigorous,  quick,  eager,  hasty,  etc. : 
see  freck\  and  cf.  freak^,  esp.  in  def.  2.]  1. 
A  sudden  and  apparently  causeless  change  or 
turn  of  the  mind ;  a  wilful  whim  or  vagary ;  a 
capricious  notion  or  prank. 

"Oh  !  but  I  feare  the  fickle /reuies"  (quoth  shee) 

'*  Of  fortune  false."  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  iv.  50. 

She  is  so  exquisitely  restless  and  peevish  that  she  quar- 
rels with  all  about  her,  and  sometimes  in  a  freak  will  in- 
stantly change  her  habitation.   Steele,  Spectator,  No.  427. 

If  a  man's  action  did  not  represent  his  character,  but  an 
arbitrary /reaA  of  some  unaccountable  power  of  unmotived 
willing,  why  should  he  be  ashamed  of  it  or  reproach  him- 
self with  it?     T.  H.  Green,  Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  §  110. 

2.  An  abnormal  object  or  production ;  a  strange 
or  curious  result  of  real  or  apparent  vagary :  as, 
a  freak  of  art  or  of  nature. 

Thy  most  magnificent  and  mighty /reai  [Catharine  II. 's 
ice  palace], 
.  The  wonder  of  the  North.  Cmeper,  Task,  v.  130. 

He  gave  his  name  as  Ellis  Rhinehart,  a  circus /7*eafc.  .  .  . 
He  is  33  inches  in  height. 

Philadelphia  Times,  March  31, 1886. 

Frea^  of  nature,  a  monstrosity ;  a  malformation ;  an 
abnormal  organism  ;  in  the  variety-show  business,  a  per- 
son or  an  animal  on  exhibition  as  showing  some  strange 
deviation  from  nature,  as  a  bearded  woman  or  an  albino. 
=Syn.  Whimsey,  humor,  crotchet,  quirk,  vagary,  antic, 
caper ;  Freak,  Whim,  Prank.  The  last  three  agree  in 
representing  causeless  or  unexpected  personal  peculiari- 
ties of  conduct,  and  may  be  applied  figuratively:  as,  a 
freak  of  natui'e.  A  freak  is  childish  and  perhaps  sudden ; 
a  whim  is  eccentric ;  a  prank  is  ludicrous  or  of  the  nature 
of  a  practical  joke  :  as,  the  mad  pra/nks  of  a  Ealstal!. 

If  a  sura  was  bestowed  on  the  wretched  adventurer, 

such  as,  properly  husbanded,  might  have  supplied  him 

for  six  montlis,  it  was  instantly  spent  in  strange /reaArs  of 

sensuality.  Macaulay,  Eoswell's  Johnson. 

I  care  not  how  men  trace  their  ancestry, 

To  ape  or  Adam :  let  them  please  their  whim. 

Lowell,  Under  the  Willows. 
Two  children  in  two  neighbour  villages 
Playing  mad  pranks  along  the  heathy  leas. 

Tennyson,  Circumstance. 

fteak^  (frek),  V.  i.  [Kfreak^,  n.'\  To  gambol; 
frolic. 

Then  glad  they  left  their  covert  lair, 
And  freaked  about  in  the  midnight  air. 

J.  R.  Drake,  Culprit  Pay,  st.  26. 

freak^  (fret),  v.  t.  [Var.  otfreck^,  simple  form 
ot  freckle,  v.:  see  freck^,  freckle.']  To  variegate ; 
streak  or  fleck. 

The  white  pink,  and  the  pansy  freak' d  with  jet. 

Milton,  Lycidas,  1.  144. 
Sables,  of  glossy  black ;  and  dark  embrowned, 
Or,  beanteous,  freaked  with  many  a  mingled  liue. 

Thomson,  Winter,  I.  814. 
The  path  was  strewn  with  old  claret  box-berries,  gray 
mosses,  brown  leaves,  freaked  with  fresh  green  shoots. 

5.  Judd,  Margaret,  ii.  1. 

freaks  (frek), ».  \<.freak^,v.'\  A  splash,  fleck, 
or  streak  of  color. 

These  quaint  freaks  of  russet  [in  an  old  book]  tell  of 
Montaigne.  Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  292. 

freakful  (frek'ful),  a.  [<.frealfi  + -ful.l  Freak- 
ish; capricious. 

Jove  heard  his  vows  and  better'd  his  desire; 
For  by  some  freakful  chance  he  made  retire 
From  his  companions,  and  set  forth  to  walk. 

Keats,  Lamia,  i.  230. 

freakiness  (fre'ki-nes),  n.  The  quality  of  being 
freaky;  capriciousness. 

No  other  species  seems  to  show  such  pecuilar  freakiness 
of  character,  both  individually  and  locally. 

T.  Boosevelt,  Hunting  Trips,  p.  347. 

freaking  (fre'king),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  freak^,  v.] 
Freakish;  eccentric.     [Kare.] 
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Visited  Sir  J.  Minnes,  who  continues  ill,  but  he  told  me 
what  a  maAfreaking  fellow  Sii*  Ellis  Layton  hath  been,  and 
is,  and  once  at  Antwerp  was  really  mad. 

Pepys,  Diary,  Jan.  25, 1664. 

freakish  (fre'kish),  a.    l<  freak^  + -isli^.1    Ad- 
dicted to  freaks ;  resulting  from  or  caused  by 
a  freak ;  capricious ;  whimsical ;  fantastic. 
Bless  me  !  Wha.t  freakish  Gambols  have  I  play'd  ! 

Steele,  Conscious  Lovers,  Epil. 
Thou  wouldat  have  thought  a  fairy's  hand 
'Twixt  poplars  straight  the  osier  wand 
In  many  a.  freakish  knot  had  twined. 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  ii.  1. 
The  freakish  wind  among  the  mists 
Moulds  them  as  sculptors  mould  the  yielding  clay. 

Bryant,  Tale  of  Cloudland. 

freakishlj[  (fre'kish-li),  adv.  In  a  freakish  man- 
ner;  capriciously.    Bailey,  1727. 
freakishness  (fre'kish-nes),  n.    The  quality  of 
being  freakish ;  capriciousness. 

All  freakishness  of  mind  is  checked ; 
He  tamed,  who  foolislily  aspires. 

Wordsworth,  Rob  Roy's  Grave. 
freaky  (fre'M),  a.    l<freak^  +  -j/i.]    Given  to 
freaks;  capricious;  whimsical. 
freamt,  v.  i.     [=  F.  fremir,  rustle,  shake,  trem- 
ble, <  L.  fremere,  rustle,  murmur,  roar:  see 
6nmi.]     To  roar;  make  a  din. 

Hudge  finds  lowdlye  freaming  from  mountayns  loftye  be 
trowUing.  Stanihurst,  ^neid,  iv.  169. 

freasado'wet,  n.    ^eefrisado. 
freatet,  »•   -An  obsolete  form  of /reti.  Ascham. 
freck^  (frek),  a.     [Now  only  Sc,  also  written 
frack;  <  yi^.  frek,  freke,  frik,  frike,  frecche,  bold, 
vigorous,  lively,  quick,  <AB.frec,fr(BC,  greedy, 
eager,  audacious,  bold,  =  OD.  vreek,  greedy, 
avaricious,  miserly,  D.  vrek,  n.,  a  miser,  =MLG. 
vrak  =  OHGr.  freh,  frech,  greedy,  avaricious, 
MHG.  vreoli,  G.  frech,  audacious,  bold,  insolent, 
=  leel.  frekr,  greedy,  voracious,  =  Svr.frdek  = 
Dan.  frcek,  audacious,  impudent,  =  Goth. /rife, 
greedy,  only  in  comp.  faihu-frUcs,  greedy  for 
money,  avaricious  {failm  =  AS.  feoh,  B.  fee, 
money).    Cf.  freak^,  a  man,  and  freak"^,  a  ca- 
price.]    If.  Eager;  lively;  quick;  ready. 
With  lordes  and  with  knightes  kene 
And  other  doghty  men  bydene  [besides] 
That  war  ivlfrek  to  fight.     Minot,  Poems,  p.  16. 
ffrek  as  f uyre  in  the  flint 
He  in  ar'mes  Iiad  byre  hynt. 

Sir  Degrevant,  1. 1365. 
Loue  is  hotter  than  the  cole 

To  hem  that  of  it  is  fayn  &  frike. 
Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  23. 

2t.  Bold;  audacious. 

Ac  Sathanas  the  frecche  the  saule  wule  drecche  [But 
Satan  the  audacious  will  vex  the  soul]. 

Old  Bng.  Miscellany,  p.  75. 
Fauglite  with  the  frekJceste  that  to  Fraunce  longez. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  2164. 
The  Egle  is  frikest  fowle  in  fiye, 
Ouer  all  fowles  to  wawe  hys  wenge. 

Holy  Rood  (ed.  Morris),  p.  221. 

3.  Active;  vigorous;  stout. 

My  fioures  ben  fallen,  and  my  frike  age. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2204. 
Fortune's  cudgell,  let  me  tell, 
Is  no  a  willie-waun.  Sir : 
The  freckest  whiles  hae  own't  her  dought. 

Picken,  Poems_(1783),  p.  159. 

freck^  (frek),  v.  t.  [A  later  form  of  freckle, 
taken  as  the  simple  form;  also  freakS,  q.  v.] 
Same  a,s  freckle. 
frecken  (frek'n),  n.  [Also  frekon;  <  ME. 
freken,  fraken,  fraknm,  pi.  freknes,  frahnes,  < 
Icel.  freknur,  pi.,  =  Sw.  frakna  (pi.  fraknor)  = 
Dan.  fregne  (pi.  fregner)  =  Norw.  frekna  (pi. 
freknor,  fraknor,  fruknaar),  aXso frokle,  freckle. 
Cf .  Gr.  nepKiidg,  sprinkled  with  dark  spots.  Cf . 
freckle.]  A  freckle.  [Obsolete  or  prov.  Eng.] 
A  fewefraknes  in  his  face  yspreynd. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  1. 1311. 

Wrinkles,  jjimples,  redde  streekes,  freckons,  haires, 

warts,  neves,  inequalities.    Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  558. 

freckened  (frek'nd),  a.  [<  ME.  frakned;  < 
frecken  +  -ed^.]    Freckled. 

freckle  (frek'l), «.  [Early  mod.  E.freckel,  freJc- 
ell,  frecele,  a  later  form  (with  equiv.  -el  for  -en) 
ot  frecken:  see  frecken.]  1.  A  brownish-yel- 
low spot  in  the  skin,  particularly  on  the  face, 
neck,  or  hands,  either  hereditary  or  produced 
by  exposure  to  the  sun.  These  spots  usually 
occur  in  large  number,  and  are  due  to  increase 
in  the  pigment  of  the  lower  layers  of  the  epi- 
dermis. 

If  there  appeare  in  theyr  fleshe  a  glysterynge  whyte 

somewhat  blacldshe,  then  it  is  but  freckels  groen  vp  in 

the  skinne ;  and  he  is  cleane.  Bible  of  1651,  Lev.  xii. 

The  clear  shade  of  tan,  and  the  half  a  dozen  freckles 

friendly  remembrancers  of  the  April  sun  and  breeze.       ' 

Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables,  y. 


2.  Any  small  spot  or  discoloration;  a  fleck. 

So  far  was  he  from  the  giving  of  any  diligence  to  earthly 
things,  that  he  seemed  somewhat  besprent  with  the  freckle 
of  negligence. 

Sir  T.  More,  Life  of  Picus,  in  Utopia,  Int.,  p.  Ixxix. 
The  cowslips  tall  her  pensionei's  be ; 
In  their  gold  coats  spots  you  see ;  .  .  . 
In  those  freckles  live  their  savours. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  ii.  i. 

freckle  (frek'l),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  freckled,  ppr 

freckling.     [<  freckle,  n.]    I.  trans.  To  mark 

with  freckles  or  spots:  as,  his  face  •wa.sfreckkd 

by  the  sun. 

striped  like  a  zebra,  freckled  like  a  pard. 

Keats,  Lamia,  i. 
II.  intrans.  To  become  covered  with  freckles : 
as,  the  i&oe  freckles  by  exposure. 
freckled  (frek'ld),  p.  a.  1.  Marked  with  freck- 
les or  spots:  as,  a,  freckled  face. — 2.  Marked 
with  small,  irregular,  and  not  very  distinct 
spots,  resembUng  freckles  on  a  face. 

The  even  mead,  that  erst  brought  sweetly  forth 
The  freckled  cowslip,  burnet,  and  green  clover. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  v.  2. 
He's  set  his  twa  sons  on  coal-black  steeds, 
Himsell  upon  a.  freckled  gray. 

Jamie  Telfer  (Child's  Ballads,  VI.  109). 
The  crisp  boughs  of  the  pomegranate  loaded  with 
freckled  apples,  and  with  here  and  there  a  lingering  scar- 
let blossom.  G.  W.  Cable,  Old  Creole  Days,  p.  86. 
Freckled  sandpiper.  See  sandpiper. 
freckledness  (frek'ld-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  freckled. 

freckle-faced  (frek'1-fast),  a.    Having  a  face 
marked  with  freckles. 
freckling  (frek'ling),  n.    A  spot ;  a  fleck. 
A  deep  volcanian  yellow  took  the  place 
Of  all  her  milder-mooned  body's  grace  ;  .  .  . 
Made  gloom  of  all  hev  freeklings,  streaks,  and  bars. 
Eclipsed  her  crescents,  and  lick'd  up  her  stars. 

Keats,  Lamia,  i. 

frecklyi  (frek'li),  a.  [(.freckle  +  -y^.]  Marked 
or  covered  with  freckles. 

Thus  on  tobacco  does  he  hourly  feed. 

And  plumps  hi&  freckly  cheeks  with  stinlung  weed. 

Tom  Brown,  Works,  1. 117. 

freckly2  (frek'li),  adv.  [<  freek^  +  -lyK]  1. 
Hurriedly.     [Obsolete  or  prov.  Eng.] 

Thane  tolons  frekly  one  fote  freckkes  ynewe. 
And  of  the  Romayns  arrayed  appone  ryche  stedes, 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1860. 
2.  Boldly;  eagerly. 

When  thies  batels  full  bold  were  to  bent  comyn, 
Thay  hurlit  furth  hard  to  the  hegh  laund, 
prickly  there  f os  found  for  to  greue. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  8994. 

frecknesst,  n.  [ME.  *freknes,  freykenesse ;  < 
freck^  +  -ness.]    Eagerness;  boldness;  zeal. 

freeknyt,  a.  [<  ME.  frakny;  <  frecken  +  -yi.] 
Freckled. 

fredon  (fre-d6n'),  n.  {¥.,  a  trill,  <  fredonner, 
trill.]  In  masse,  melodic  embellishment;  espe- 
cially, a  trill  or  a  tremolo. 

fredricite  (fred'ri-sit),  n.  [<  Sw.  Fredrik  (ML. 
Frederieiis)  +Me^;  named  by  Sj6gren  from  the 
particular  shaft  (called  FredericWs)  in  which 
the  mineral  was  found.]  A  variety  of  arsen- 
ical tetrahedrite,  or  tennantite,  pecmiar  in  con- 
taining some  lead,  silver,  and  tin,  found  at  the 
Falun  mine  in  Sweden. 

fredstoleti  »•     Same  a,s  friihstool. 

free  (frg),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  free,  fre,  freo,  also 
fri,fry,<A8.fred,frid,frig,fri,fry=0S.Jn{m 
frilic,  free-bom)  =  OFries./ri=D.  w«/=MLG. 
vri,  vrig,  vrig,  LG.  fri (>  Icel./»*d,/n=  Sw. Dan. 
fri)  =  OHG.  fri,  MHG.  vri,  G.  frei  =  Goth. 
freis  (ace.  m.  frijana;  stem. frija-),  free;  orig. 
meaning  appar.  'loved,  spared,  favored,'  hence 
'left  at  liberty' ;  in  active  sense,  'loving,  spar- 
ing, generous';  of.  Skt.priya,  dear,  <  ■yf  pri, 
please.  See  the  related  words /riewd,  jWt/ji, 
Friday,  Frigga,  etc.]  I.  a.  1.  Not  subjected 
to  physical  or  moral  restriction  or  control,  either 
absolutely  or  in  one  or  more  particulars ;  able 
to  act  without  external  controlling  interfer- 
ence ;  being  at  liberty :  said  of  persons  and 
of  their  acts  or  functions :  as,  free  thought ; 
a  free  conscience;  free  will  or  choice;  the 
prisoner  was  set  free  ;  he  was  free  to  go  or  to 
stay. 

stand  fast,  therefore,  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ 
hath  made  us /ree.  Gal.  v.  1. 

Others  apart  sat  on  a  hill  retired. 
In  thought  more  elevate,  and  rcason'd  high 
Of  providence,  foreknowledge,  will,  and  fate; 
Fix'd  fate,  free  will,  foreknowledge  absolute. 

Miltm.,  P.  L.,  Ii.  660. 
So  far  as  a  man  has  a  power  to  think  or  not  to  think,  to 
move  or  not  to  move,  according  to  the  preference  or  direc- 
tion of  his  own  mind,  so  far  is  a  man  free.  . 
Locke,  Human  Understanding,  II.  ni.  «■ 
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Fond  Man  !  art  thou  only  free  to  ruine  and  destroy  thy 
self?  StiUingfleet,  Sermons,  I.  ii. 

To  a  will  free  in  the  sense  of  unmotived  we  can  attach 
no  meaning  whatever. 

T.  H,  Green,  Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  §  97. 

2.  Unrestrained  in  movement ;  not  constrain- 
ed, as  by  fastenings,  to  remain  in  a  certain 
position  or  to  move  in  a  certain  direction :  as, 
to  get  one's  axm.  free;  the  free  motion  of  a  par- 
ticle in  space.  See  def.  17. —  3.  Specifically, 
not  subject  to  arbitrary,  despotic,  or  autocratic 
governmental  control,  but  existing  under  a  gov- 
ernment and  laws  based  on  the  consent,  ex- 
pressed or  implied,  of  tlie  majority  of  the  gov- 
erned; having  civil  liberty:  as,  a  free  state  or 
people ;  a  free  church. 

We  must  be  free  or  die,  who  speak  the  tongue 
That  Shakspere  spake,  the  faith  and  morals  hold 
Which  Milton  held.  Wm'dsworth,  Sonnets,  xvi. 

For  a  thousand  years  after  Christ  the  Church  of  Ireland 
vrasfree.    Bp.  Chr.  Wordsworth,  Church  of  Ireland,  p.  Hi. 

By  definition,  a  nation  calling  itself  free  should  have  no 
jealousy  of  the  exectftive,  for  freedom  means  that  the  na- 
tion, the  political  part  of  the  nation,  wields  the  executive. 
Bagehot,  Eng.  Const.,  p.  846. 

A  free  press  might  have  been  a  great  gain  under  the 
despotism  of  the  Boman  Empire  ;  it  could  not  have  made 
political  life  under  the  Athenian  democracy /reer  or  more 
open  than  it  was.       B.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  250. 

4.  Based  on  the  principles  of  civil  liberty ;  not 
arbitrary,  despotic,  or  autocratic :  as,  a,  free  con- 
stitution or  government. 

There  can  be  no  free  government  without  a  democrat- 
ical  branch  in  the  constitution.  J.  Adams. 

5.  Characterized  by  liberty  of  action  or  ex- 
pression; unreserved,  open,  frank,  ingenuous, 
etc. :  often  with  the  implication  of  undue  lib- 
erty. , 

He  was  very  free  to  talk  with  me^  and  first  asked  me 
my  business  thither.  Da^npier,  Voyages,  II.  i.  94. 

Grreat  wits  love  to  be  free  with  the  highest  objects. 

Swift,  Against  Abolishing  Christianity. 
The  critics  have  been  yevy  free  in  their  censures. 

Feltan. 
He  sees  with  pride  her  richer  thought, 
Her  fancy's /reer  ranges. 

Whittier,  Among  the  Hills. 

6.  Loose ;  at  liberty ;  wild :  often  used  in  old 
English  poetry,  mainly  for  alliteration,  without 
special  significance. 

The  culorum  of  this  clause  curatores  ys  to  mene. 
That  ben  carpenters  vnder  Criste  holy  kirke  to  make 
For  lewede  folke,  godes  foules  and  hus/ree  bestes. 

Pi&rs  Plovrman  (C),  xii.  249. 
He's  parted  her  and  her  sweet  life, 
For  pu'in  the  rose  and  the  fair  lilie. 
For  pu'in  them  sae  fair  and/ree. 
Duke  of  Perth's  Three  Daughters  (Child's  Ballads, 

[II.  282). 
And  weel  he  kent  that  ladye  fair 

Amang  her  maidens /ree. 
The  Gay  Goss-Hawk  (Child's  Ballads,  III.  279). 

7.  Unrestrained  by  decency;  bold;  indecent. 

'Om'  free  as  Thais,  still  affect  a  Fright. 

Congreve,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Art  of  Love. 
Earl  Liraours 
Drank  till  he  jested  with  all  ease,  and  told 
Free  tales.  Tennyson,  Geraint. 

Many  of  these  poems  are  full  of  a  solemn  and  deep  de- 
votion; others  are  strangely  coarse  and/ree. 

Ticknm;  Span.  Lit.,  II.  178. 

8.  Clear  of  obstruction  or  impediment;  not 
hindered  or  restricted;  unobstructed:  as,/ree 
motion ;  the  water  has  a  free  passage  or  chan- 
nel; a,  free  field  of  action. 

Pray  for  us,  that  the  word  of  the  Lord  may  have  free 
course,  and  be  glorified.  2  Thes.  iii.  1. 

ii'ree  vent  of  words  love's  flre  doth  assuage. 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  334. 
They  bore  her  .  .  .  free-faced  to  the  free  airs  of  heaven. 
And  laid  her  in  the  vault  of  her  own  kin. 

Tennyson,  Lover's  Tale,  iv. 

In  the  treatment  of  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers,  the  freest 
ventilation,  even  to  the  extent  of  placing  the  patient  in  the 
open  air,  reduces  the  mortality  more  than  half,  and  greatly 
shortens  the  time  of  recovery. 

Huxley  and  Youmans,  Physiol.,  §  393. 

9.  Clear  or  exempt  (from  something) ;  having 
immunity:  with  from,  or  sometimes  of:  as, 
free  from  disease,  ot  from  faults;  a  grove  free 
from  underbrush. 

These,  my  lord. 
Are  such  allow'd  infirmities,  that  honesty 
Is  never  free  of  Shah.,  W.  T.,  i.  2. 

The  Countries  that  are  freest  from  Excess  of  drinking 
are  Spain  and  Italy.  Howell,  Letters,  ii.  64. 

Here, /ree  yourselves /rom  envy,  care,  and  strife. 
You  view  the  various  turns  of  human  life. 

Dryden,  Prol.  to  the  Univ.  of  Oxford,  1674, 1.  7. 

The  side  corridors  are  generally /ree/rom  flgure-scuJp- 

ture.  J.  Fergusson,  Hist.  Indian  Arch.,  p.  358. 

10.  Open  for  use  or  enjoyment;  generally  ac- 
cessible or  available  ;  not  appropriated ;  unre- 
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stricted:  as,  air  and  water  axe  free;  the  ocean 
IS  a  free  highway  for  all  nations ;   a  free  li- 
brary. 

Why,  sir,  I  pray,  are  not  the  streets  as  free 

For  me  as  for  you  ?  Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  i.  2. 

Where  wert  thou  when  thy  father  play'd 

In  tda  free  field,  and  pastime  made, 

A  merry  boy  in  sun  and  shade? 

Tennyson,  Two  Voices. 

11.  Specifically,  not  encumbered  with  taxes 
or  customs-duties. 

We  are  living  under  a  system  in  which  our  imports 
alone  are/ree,  our  exports  for  some  of  the  principal  mar- 
kets not  being  free. 

Quoted  in  Nineteenth  Century,  XIX.  384. 

12.  Gratuitous;  without  compensation  or  re- 
ward; clearof  equivalent  or  reciprocation:  as, 
/ree  schools  or  education;  a/reetable;  a.  free 
gift  or  service. 

"  I  take  it  aa/ree  gift,  then,"  said  the  boy, 

"  Not  guerdon."  Tennyson,  Geraint. 

13.  Liberal;  not  parsimonious  or  sparing;  giv- 
ing or  using,  or  disposed  to  give  or  use,  gener- 
ously or  abundantly:  as,  he  is  very  /ree  with 
his  money ;  a  free  patron  of  art. 

As  many  as  were  of  a.  free  heart  burnt  offerings. 

2  Chron.  xxix.  31. 

It  is  a  very  pretty  place,  the  house  commodious,  the 
gardens  handsome,  and  our  entertainment  very  free. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  June  2, 1676. 

14.  Invested  with  the  rights  or  immunities  (of) ; 
having  a  right  to  the  freedom,  enjoyment,  or 
use  (of) :  with  of:  as,  a  man /ree  o/the  city  of 
London. 

I  was /ree  of  haunts  umbrageous.  Keats. 

15.  Ready;  eager;  not  dull;  acting  without 
compulsion. 

Kauuging  the  forest  wide  on  courser /ree. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  ix.  12. 

Courageously,  and  with  a /ree  desire. 
Attending  but  the  signal  to  begin. 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  i.  3. 

A  spur  to  a  free  horse  will  make  him  run  himself  blind. 

Burton,  Anat.  ot  Mel.,  p.  336. 

16.  Not  holding  strictly  to  rule  or  form  or  to 
an  original :  as,  a,  free  diawing ;  a  free  transla- 
tion; a /ree  fugue. 

There  is  a  winning  freshness  in  the  originals  .  .  .  that 
escapes  in  translation,  however /ree  or  however  strict. 

Tieknor,  Span.  Lit.,  I.  139. 

17.  Not  attached  or  fixed;  moving  freely,  or 
able  to  do  so;  detached  from  some  support: 
as,  the  free  larval  form  of  an  animal  afterward 
becoming  fixed. 

Within  the  arch  is  a  framework  or  centering  of  wood 
standing/ree.     J.  Fergusson,  Hist.  Indian  Arch.,  p.  119. 

Specifically — (a)  In  cliem.,  not  chemically  combined  with 
any  other  body;  at  liberty  to  escape:  as,  f^ee  carbonic- 
acid  gas. 

The  anaerobia— those  [plants]  .  .  .  which  thrive  best  in 
the  absence  of /ree  oxygen,  and  to  which,  in  certain  cases, 
the  access  of /ree  oxygen  is  fatal.     Fncyc.  Brit,  XIX.  61. 

(6)  In  bot.,  not  adnate  to  other  organs :  as,  a  free  ovary 
(that  is,  one  not  united  with  the  calyx) ;  a  free  placenta 
(one  detached  from  the  walls  of  the  ovary).  It  is  some- 
times used  in  the  sense  of  distinct,  or  not  adnate  to  adja- 
cent organs  of  the  same  kind,  (c)  In  entom. ,  unrestrained 
in  articulate  movement;  movable  at  the  point  of  con- 
tact. 

The  head  is  formed  nearly  as  In  Psephanus,  but  it  is 
less /ree,  owing  to  the  prominent  angles  of  the  thorax. 

Waterhouse. 

(d)  Said  of  those  parts  of  a  limb  which  are  beyond  the 

common  integument  of  the  body, 

18t.  Noble. 

Whan  William  that  wiste,  wistli  vp  he  stirte. 
As  glad  as  any  gome  that  euer  god  wroust. 
That  he  mist  his  flUe  flgt  for  that /re  quene. 

William  of  Pdleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3277. 

Almyghty  god,  my  Fadir/ree, 
-  In  erthe  thi  bidding  haue  I  done, 
And  clarified  the  name  of  the. 
To  thy  selffe  clarifle  the  sone. 

York  Plays,  p.  467. 

Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit.  See  brother.— FTee 
agency,  the  power  of  acting  without  constramt  of  the 
will.    See  untt. 

Only  through  that  [the  queen's]  mind,  only  by  inform- 
ing that  supreme  free-agerwy,  could  his  [the  prmce  con- 
sort's] influence  legitimately  act.  „,       .        ^  „, 
Gladstone,  Gleanings,  I.  74. 

Free  agent.  See  voluntary,  agent,  under  agent.— Free 
and  easy,  unconstrained ;  unconventional. 

Also  in  another  Historical  Tableau,  on  the  side  of  the 
same  Koom,  he  [Rubens]  has  Painted  his  own  Picture,  in 
a  very /ree  and  easie  Posture.  .    t.    ■ 

Lister,  Journey  to  Paris,  p.  41. 

Free  Bantists  See  Freewill  Baptists,  under  Baptist.— 
Free  bench.  See/ree-iencA.— Free  burgh.  See  burgh. 
-  Free  cause.  See  cause,  l.-  Free  cell,  in  cryptogamw 
bot.  a  single  cell  that  is  not  attached  to  any  other  cell 
nor  to  any  object.— Free-ceU  form3.iion,m  histology 
the  formation  of  several  ceUs  (rarely  of  one  ceU)  from  and 
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in  the  protoplasm  of  the  mother-cell.  It  is  recognized 
as  one  of  four  types  of  cytogenesis  or  cell-formation,  tlie 
others  being  rejuvenescence,  conjugation,  and  division. 

Free-cell  formation  may  be  typically  observed  in  the 
formation  of  the  ascospores  of  the  Ascomycetes. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XII.  13. 

Free  chant,  chapel,  charge,  etc.  See  the  nouns.— 
Free  charge  of  electricity,  electricity  on  an  insulated 
conductor  not  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  coiTcspond- 
ing  or  complementary  charge  of  the  opposite  sign  x. — 
Free  Church,  more  fully  Free  Churoli  of  Scotland,  a 
large  and  important  body  of  Presbyterians,  organized  at 
Edinburgh,  Scotland,  at  the  disruption  in.l843,  when  over 
200  ministers,  members  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  i 
Established  Church  of  Scotland,  after  the  reading  of  a 
protest,  formally  withdrew  with  a  large  following  of  ad- 
herents to  another  meeting-place,  and  constituted  the 
first  general  assembly  of  a  church  that  should  be  free 
from  state  connection,  the  interference  of  the  civil  courts 
in  spiritual  matters,  and  the  evils  of  patronage,  while  still 
maintaining  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  the  standards 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  The  Act  of  Separation  and 
Deed  of  Demission  by  which  the  new  organization  cut 
loose  from  the  Established  Church  was  signed  by  474  min- 
isters and  professors,  who  renounced  all  claim  to  the  bene- 
fices they  held.  The  Free  Church  ranks  as  second  to  the 
Established  Church  in  the  number  of  its  congregations  and 
membership.    Abbreviated  J^.  C.    See  disruption. 

In  one  sense  the  J^ree  Church  dates  its  existence  from 
the  Disruption  of  1843,  in  another  it  claims  to  be  the  right- 
ful representative  of  the  National  Church  of  Scotland  as 
it  was  refonned  in  1560.  Fncye.  Brit.,  IX.  742. 

Free  church,  a  church  in  which  the  pews  or  sittings  are 
not  rented,  but  are  open  to  all.^Free  City.  See  city. — 
Free  coinage,  a  phrase  denoting  that  the  mint  is  open  to 
any  one  who  may  bring  bullion  to  be  coined.  The  United 
States  mint  is  now  (1896)  closed  to  the  free  coinage  of 
silver.— Free  companion.    Same  as  free-lance,  1. 

My  gallant  troop  of  Free  Companions. 

Scott,  Ivanhoe,  xxx. 
Free  Congregatious.  See  emgregation.—'Fiee  coup. 
See  coup'.— Free  Democratic  party,  in  V.  S.  politics,  a 
name  assumed  by  the  Free-soilers  in  1852. — Free  drain- 
age, the  capability,  in  consequence  of  position,  of  being 
drained  by  an  adit-level.  A  mine  which  can  be  thus 
drained  is  said,  although  rarely,  to  have  free  drainage. 
In  Warwickshire,  England,  to  have  free  drainage  is  called 
being  "level-free."— Free  electricity.  See  electricity 
and  imdu£tion.—Tree  fantasia.  See  fantasia.— Tree 
fisher,  or  free  fisherman,  in  England,  one  who  holds 
the  right  to  take  fish  in  certain  waters. — Free  fishery. 
See  fishery.— Free  gills.  See  gilH.— Free  labor,  labor 
performed  by  free  persons,  in  contradistinction  to  that  of 
slaves. — Free  love,  the  doctrine,  maintained  by  some  per- 
sons and  associations,  of  the  rightfulness  of  free  choice 
in  sexual  relations,  without  the  restraint  of  legal  marriage 
or  of  any  continuing  obligation  independent  of  individual 
will.  This  doctrine,  under  different  names,  but  generally 
as  part  of  a  religious  creed,  has  been  more  or  less  advo- 
cated and  practised  in  many  periods  and  countries ;  but 
the  above  name  was  probably  first  applied  to  it  in  the 
United  States. — Free  Methodist.  See  MethodisL^Free 
onboard.  See  ii".  0.  B.— Free  ovary.  See  def.  17  (i>), 
and  ovary. — Free  Parliament.  See  convention,  3  (c).— 
Free' part,  in  music,  a  part  added  to  a  canon  or  fugue 
to  complete  the  harmony;  in  a  canon,  any  part  which  is 
not  an  antecedent  or  a  consequent. — Free  path  of  the 
molecules  of  a  gas.  See  path.— Free  Quaker.  See 
5Ma*er.— Free  reed.  See  reedi.— Free  Religious  Asso- 
ciation, a  society  founded  at  Boston  in  1867  for  the  pur- 
pose of  religious  inquiry.  Its  members  are  drawn  from 
various  religious  bodies,  and  great  toleration  prevails  in 
its  meetings. — Free  services,  in  the  feudal  system,  such 
services  as  were  not  unbecoming  the  character  of  a  soldier 
or  freeman  to  pei-form,  as  to  serve  under  his  lord  in  the 
wars,  to  contribute  money,  and  the  like.^Free  ship.  See 
ship. — Free  States,  in  the  United  States,  before  the  civil 
war  of  1861-5,  those  States  in  which  the  institution  of  slav- 
ery did  not  exist :  in  contradistinction  to  slave  States.— 
Free  stuff,  clear  timber ;  timber  free  from  knots :  a  build- 
ers' term. —  Free  thought,  thought  untrammeled  by  re- 
gard for  authority ;  rationalism.    See  free-thinker. 

The  word  free  thought  is  now  commonly  used,  at  least 
in  foreign  literature,  to  express  the  result  of  the  revolt  of 
the  mind  against  the  pressm'e  of  external  authority  in 
any  department  of  life  or  speculation.  Farrar. 

Free  town.  See /ree  city,  under  city. — Free  trade,  un- 
restricted trade;  especially,  trade  or 'commerce  between 
different  countries  free  from  restrictions  or  customs-duties ; 
in  a  narrower  and  more  common  sense,  international  trade 
free  from  protective  or  discriminative  duties ;  trade  sub- 
ject only  to  such  tariffs  and  regulations  as  ure  necessary 
for  revenue  and  police.  Complete  freedom  of  trade  be- 
tween the  several  States  is  prescribed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  See  protection.— Free  trade 
and  sailors'  rights,  a  popular  cry  throughout  the  United 
States  in  the  years  immediately  preceding  and  during  the 
war  of  1812.  It  was  a  protest  against—  first,  the  restric- 
tions which  were  laid  upon  neutral  commerce,  and  the  con- 
fiscations which  followed  any  violation  of  these  restrictions, 
by  the  warring  nations,  France  and  Great  Britain ;  and, 
secondly,  the  right  of  search  for  British  seamen  on  Ameri- 
can vessels,  which  Great  Britain  claimed  as  her  preroga- 
tive, and  repeatedly  carried  into  execution. — Free  veins, 
in  entom.,  such  veins  as  do  not  anastomose ;  those  veins 
which  are  unconnected  with  other  veins  except  at  tlietr 
origin.— Tenure  by  free  alms.  See  aZms.—To  have  a 
free  wind.  See  to  sail  free,  under /ree,  adv.— To  make 
free  with,  (o)  To  meddle  with.  (!>)  To  use  liberties  with; 
use,  or  make  use  of,  with  undue  freedom. 

Il.t  «•  ^  person  of  free  or  noble  birth ;  of- 
ten, in  early  poetry,  a  lady. 

The  night  was  so  nighe,  that  noyet  hym  sore, 
Merkit  the  mountayns  &  mores  aboute. 
Iche  freke  to  his  fre  held  &  so  the  fight  endis. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (B.  B.  T.  S.),  I.  7810. 
She's  followed  her  sons  down  to  the  strand, 
That  chaste  and  noble  fre. 

Bosmer  Hafmand  (Child's  Ballads,  I.  253). 
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free  (fre),  adc.  [<  free,  a.]  In  a  free  manner, 
in  any  sense  of  the  adjective ;  freely;  with  free- 
dom or  liberty. 

Sir  Thomas  Lovell,  I  as  free  forgive  you 

As  I  would  be  forgiven.    Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  ii.  1. 

,  To  Ball  ftee,  or  to  go  ftee  (iiaut.),  to  sail  somewhat  fur- 
ther from  tlie  wind  than  when  close-hauled. —  To  work 
free,  to  be  easily  cut  with  a  tool,  as  a  piece  of  wood, 

ftee  (fre),  V.  [<  ME. /)'ee», /reojere,  <  AS.fredn, 
fredgan,  free  (<  fred,  free)  (=  OPries.  friaia, 
fraia,  fria  =  MLG.  vrien,  vrigen  =  OB.(jr.  frijan, 
MHG.  vrien,  vrijen,  vrigen,  G.  (ie-)freien  =  loel. 
fria  =  Sw.  fria  =  Dan.  fri,  make  free  from), 
mixed  with  the  more  orig.  verb  fredn,  fredgan, 
love,  =  OS.  *frih6n,  friehan  =  D.  vrijen  =  MLG. 
vrien,  vrigen,  LG.  frijen  =  MG.  vrien,  G.  freien 
=  loel.  fria  =  Sw.  fria  =  Dan.  fri,  eourt,  woo, 
make  love  to,  =  Goth. /njore,  frion,  love.  See 
friend,  orig.  ppr.  of  the  verb  fredn,  fredgan, 
love.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  make  free;  release  from 
restraint  or  constraint;  specifically,  to  release 
from  bondage  or  from  imprisonment :  as,  to  free 
prisoners  or  slaves. 

Spirit,  fine  spirit !  I'll  free  thee 
Within  two  days  for  this.       Shak.,  Tempest,  i.  2. 

Till  the  freed  Indians  in  their  native  groves 

Beap  their  own  fruits.    Pope,  Windsor  Forest,  1. 409. 

2.  To  rid,  as  from  something  obstructive  or  re- 
strictive; clear;  disentangle;  disengage:  with 
from  or  of:  as,  to  free  a  man  from  debt,  or  the 
feet  from  fetters;  to/?-ee  the  lungs  o/ morbid 
matter;  to  free  a  ship/rom  water  by  pumping 
it  out. 
He  that  is  dead  is  freed  from  sin.  Horn.  vi.  7. 

The  devil  speed  him  !  no  man's  pie  is /reed 
From  his  ambitious  finger.    Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  i.  1. 

3t.  To  remove. 

That  ...  we  may  again  .  .  . 

Free  from  our  feasts  and  banquets  bloody  knives. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  iii.  6. 
With  great  labour  we  kept  her  from  sinking  by  freeing 
out  the  water. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  Works,  I.  175. 

4t.  To  clear  from  blame  or  stain;  absolve  from 
some  charge ;  gain  pardon  for. 

My  ending  is  despair. 
Unless  I  be  reliev'd  by  prayer ; 
Wliich  pierces  so,  that  it  assaiilts 
Mercy  itself,  and  frees  all  faults. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  Epil. 
For  mine  honour 
CWhich  I  would /ree),  if  I  shall  be  condemn'd 
tlpon  surmises.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  iii.  2. 

5t.  To  indorse  and  send  free  by  mail ;  frank. 

Please  to  free  this  letter  to  Miss  Lucy  Porter  in  Lich- 
field. Johnson,  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  June,  1775. 
To  ftee  one's  conscience,  to  do  that  which  conscience 
requires ;  relieve  the  conscience  by  an  act  of  duty. — To 
free  one's  mind,  to  speak  according  to  one's  feelings ; 
utter  one's  thoughts  without  restraint  or  reserve;  talk 
plainly :  as,  I  have  freed  my  mind  to  him,  and  now  he 
may  do  as  he  pleases.    [CoUoq.] 

II.  intrans.  To  make  free ;  take  liberties :  fol- 
lowed by  vith.     [CoUoq.] 

free-and-easy  (fre'and-e'zi),  n.  [<  free  and 
easy,  phrase  under /ree,  a.]  A  sort  of  club  held 
in  pubUe  houses,  in  which  the  members  meet 
to  drink,  smoke,  sing,  etc. 

free-bench,  (fre'bench),  ■«.  In  Eng.  law,  the 
right  of  a  widow  in  her  husband's  copyhold 
lands,  corresponding  to  dower  in  a  freehold. 
Also  called /raJife-Jawfc. 

free-board  (fre'bord),  n.  Naut.,  the  part  of  the 
side  of  a  vessel  or  boat  which  lies  between  the 
line  of  flotation  and  the  upper  side  of  the  deck 
(or  a  point  corresponding  to  it),  or,  when  there 
are  several  decks,  of  the  uppermost  water- 
tight deck. 

To  allow  a  sufficient  margin  for  heeling  and  for  rough 
water,  the  free-board  in  sailing  canoes  is  seldom  less  than 
six  inches,  and  will  often  be  found  to  be  eight  inches. 

Qitaltrough,  Boat  Sailer's  Manual,  p.  150. 
When  I  say  monitors  I  refer  to  vessels  with  high  free- 
hoards.  .  .  .  The  reason  I  say  high /7-ee-&oard8  is  tnat  such 
vessels  might  be  able  to  go  to  sea  at  any  moment,  regard- 
less of  the  weather.  N.  A.  Rev.,  CXXVII.  378. 

freeboot  (fre'bot),  V.  i.  [=  D.  vr^iuiten,  rob ; 
from  the  earlier  noun :  aea  freebooter.']  To  act 
as  a  freebooter ;  plunder.     [Rare.] 

An  ambition  to  shed  blood  and  to  freeboot  it  furiously 
over  the  placid  waters  took  possession  of  their  bosoms. 
New  York  Tribune,  Nov.  25, 1879. 

free-boott  (fre'bot),  n.  [i  freeboot,  v.,  or  a  re- 
version to /ree  (adj.)  boot^  {booty).']    Bobbery. 

Julius  Tutor,  who  robbed  his  fellow  theeves,  for  he  pil- 
laged the  Cilicians,  that  lived  themselves  upon /ree  boote. 

Sir  R.  Stapleton,  tr.  of  Juvenal's  Satires,  viii.  124,  note. 

freebooter  (fre'bo''''t6r),  n.  [Not  of  purely  E. 
formation,  but  made,  it  seems,  like  the  simi- 
larly accom.  forms,  Sw.  fribytare,  Dan.  fribyt- 
ter,  G.  freibeuter,  in  imitation  of  MD.  vrijbueter. 
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a  freebooter,  pirate  ("Prsemiator,  preedo  cui 
quicquid  ab  hoste  capitur,  in  prsemium  cedit ; 
Pirata" — KiUan),  D.  vrijbuiter{y  mod.  D.  vrij- 
buiten,  plunder,  rob) ;  <  MD.  D.  vrij  (=  B.  free, 
etc.)  +  MD.  bueter,  a  plunderer,  D.  buiter,  free- 
booter, <  MD.  bueten,  buyten,  D.  buiten,  plunder, 
catch,  take,  <  MD.  buet,  buyt,  D.  buit,  plunder, 
booty:  see  booty.  See  remarks  under  jiMJttster.] 
One  who  wanders  about  in  search  of  plunder; 
a  robber;  a  pillager;  a  plunderer. 

Richard  of  England  came  [to  Cyprus]  not  as  ^freebooter, 
but  as  a  deliverer  from  utter  misery. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  161. 

=Syn.  Marauder,  etc.    See  robber. 

freebootery  (fre'bo'''ter-i),  ».  [=  Sw.  Dan.  fri- 
bytteri  =  Q.freibeuterei;  as  freebooter  +  -y :  see 
-ery.'\  The  act,  practice,  or  gains  of  a  freeboot- 
er.    [Rare.] 

freebooting  (fr^'bo'ting),  n.  [Verbal  n.  ot free- 
boot,  ».]    Bobbery;  plunder;  pillage. 

Lastly  for  a  theif  it  [a  mantle]  is  so  handsome,  as  it  may 
seeme  it  was  first  invented  for  him ;  for  under  it  he  can 
cleanly- convay  any  fitt  pillage  that  cometh  handsomely  in 
his  way,  and  when  he  goeth  abrode  in  the  night  on  free- 
booting,  it  is  his  best  and  surest  frend. 

Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 

freebooting  (fre'bo"ting),  p.  a.  Acting  as  a 
freebooter;  engaged  in  or  occupied  with  plun- 
der. 

He  hastened  from  his  sick-bed  into  the  service  of  a  C&t. 
alan  freebooting  gentleman.      Tielmor,  Span.  Lit.,  I.  302. 

The  freebooting  lives  which  the  soldiery  led  while  fight- 
ing in  France  during  the  numerous  wars  must  have  tended 
materially  to  unfit  them  for  resuming  peaceful  pursuits 
when  they  returned  home. 

Ribton-Tumer,  Vagrants  and  Vagrancy,  p.  53. 

freebooty  (fre'bS'ti), ».  [Irreg.  <  free  +  booty; 
suggested  hj  freebooter.]  Pillage  or  plunder 
by  freebooters.  Imp.  Diet. 
free-born  (fre'bdm),  a.  [<  ME.  fre-boren,  fre- 
bore  =  Sw.  friboren  =  Dan.  fribaaren;  as 
free  +  born,  pp.  of  bear^.]  Born  free ;  born 
to  the  conditions  and  privileges  of  citizen- 
ship ;  not  in  hereditary  vassalage ;  inheriting 
liberty. 

Lithe  and  lysten,  gentylmen, 
That  be  oifrebore  blode. 
Lytell  Oeste  of  Robyn  fTode  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  44). 
Tell  me,  art  thou  a  Roman?    He  said.  Yea.    And  the 
chief  captain  answered.  With  a  great  sum  obtained  I  this 
freedom.    And  Paul  said,  But  I  was /ree  bom. 

Acts  xxii.  27,  28. 
Bor.  The  soldier's  grown  too  saucy ; 
You  must  tie  him  straiter  up. 

Archas.  I  do  ray  best,  sir ; 

But  men  of /ree-&or?i  minds  sometimes  will  fly  out. 

Fletcher,  Loyal  Subject,  ii.  1. 

Let  them  remember  themselves  to  be,  not  only  freeborn 

Englishmen,  but /reefeorn  Christians  :  let  them  be  jealous 

of  their  spiritual  liberty,  as  well  as  their  temporal. 

Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  II.  iv. 

free-borough  (fr^'bui^o),  a.  An  epithet  former- 
ly applied  in  England,  in  the  ■pbia.se  free-borough 
men,  to  such  men  as  had  not  engaged,  like  the 
frank-pledge  men,  to  become  sureties  for  the 
good  behavior  of  themselves  and  others. 

free-chase  (fre'chas),  n.    Same  asfranJc-chase. 

freecostt  (fre'kdst),  n.  Freedom  from  charges 
or  expenses.     South. 

free-denizent  (fre'den'^i-zn),  V.  t.  To  make  a 
free  denizen  or  citizen  of. 

No  worldly  respects  can  free-denizen  a  Christian  here, 
and  of  "peregrinus"  make  him  "civis." 

Bp.  Hall,  Remains,  p.  202. 

freedman  (fred'man).  n. ;  pi.  freedmen  (-men). 
l<.  freed,  pp.  of /ree,  +  man.]  A  man  who  has 
been  a  slave  and  is  manumitted  or  otherwise 
set  free :  as,  the  freedmen  of  ancient  Bome ;  the 
class  of  freedmen  created  by  the  abolition  of 
slavery. 

Appius  Claudius  brought  in  a  custom  of  admitting  to 
the  senate  the  sons  oi  freedmen. 

Sviift,  Nobles  and  Commons,  iii. 

The  slave  is  atoned  for  with  thirty  solidi,  the  freed- 
man with  eighty, -the  freeman  with  two  hundred,  and  the 
adaling  with  six  hundred.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  §  23. 

The  president  [in  the  proclamation  of  freedom,  Jan.  1, 
1863]  enjoined  upon  the/reedme?!  to  abstain  from  all  vio- 
lence unless  in  necessary  self-defence,  and  recommended 
to  them  in  all  cases,  when  allowed  to  do  so,  to  labor  faith- 
fully for  reasonable  wages ;  but  gave  notice  also  that  suit- 
able persons  would  be  received  into  the  armed  service  of 
the  United  States.  ■  Amer.  Cyc.,  XV.  101. 

Freedmen'a  Bureau.  See  bureau. 
freedom  (fre'dum),  n.  [<  ME./re^OTO,/ree^o»i, 
<  AS.  freodom  (=  OPries.  fridom,  NPries.  fri- 
doem  =  D.  vrijdom  =  MLG.  vridom,  'LOr.  fridom 
=  MHG.  vrituom),  freedom,  <.fre6,  free,  -f-  -dom, 
-dom.]  1.  The  state  or  character  of  being  free, 
(a)  Exemption  from  the  constraint  or  restraint  of  physical 
or  moral  forces ;  the  state  of  being  able  to  act  without 
external  controlling  interference ;  liberty ;  in  a  special 
sense,  exemption  from  bondage  or  imprisonment. 
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I  else  must  change 
Their  nature,  and  revoke  the  high  decree. 
Unchangeable,  etbrnal,  which  ordain'd 
Their /reedom;  they  themselves  ordain'd  their  faU. 
Milton,  P.  L.,  iii.  128. 
In  this  then  consists  freedom :  viz. ,  in  our  being  able  to 
act  or  not  to  act,  according  as  we  shall  choose  or  will. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  II.  xxi!  27. 
The  doctrine  of  Freedom  was  first  elaborated  into  a 
metaphysical  scheme,  implying  its  opposite  Necessity,  by 
St.  Augustin  against  Pelagius ;  and  in  a  later  age  was  dis- 
puted between  Ai'minians  and  Calvinists :  being  for  cen- 
turies a  capital  controversy  both  in  Theology  and  in  Meta- 
physics. A.  Bain,  Emotions  and  Will,  p.  495. 

(b)  Exemption  from  arbitrary,  despotic,  or  autocratic  con- 
trol-, especially  in  civil  matters ;  independence ;  civil  lib- 
erty. 

A !  fredome  is  a  nobill  thing ! 
Fredome  mayse  man  to  haiff  liking !  .  .  . 
He  levys  at  ese  that  frely  livys. 

Barbour,  Bruce. 
It  you  deny  it,  let  the  danger  light 
Upon  your  charter,  and  your  city's/reedom. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iv.  1. 

Grant  him  this,  and  the  Parlament  hath  no  more /ree- 
dom  then  if  it  sate  in  his  Noose.    *' 

Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xxvii. 
By  a  declaration  of  rights,  I  mean  one  which  shall  stip- 
ulate freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom 
of  commerce  against  monopolies,  trial  by  juries  in  all 
cases,  no  suspensions  of  the  habeas  corpus,  no  standing 
armies.  These  are  fetters  against  doing  evil  which  no 
honest  government  should  decline. 

Jefferson,  Correspondence,  II,  291, 
For  what  avail  the  plough  or  sail. 
Or  land  or  lite.  It  freedom  fail? 

Emerson,  Centennial  Poem, 

(c)  Frankness;  openness;  outspokenness;  unrestrictedness. 

You  shall 
This  morning  come  before  us ;  where,  I  know, 
You  cannot  with  such /reedom  purge  yourself 
But  that  ,  .  .  you  must  take 
Your  patience  to  you.  Shak.,  Hen,  VIII,,  v.  1. 

This  thought  ot  Monsieur  Merrie's  has  made  a  great 
Breach  betwixt  Monsieur  Vemey  and  himself ;  for  which 
Reason  I  had  not  that /reedom  of  Conversation  as  I  could 
have  wisht  with  both  of  them. 

Lister,  Journey  to  Paris,  p,  67, 

(d)  License;  improper  familiarity;  in  a  concrete  sense 
(with  a  plural),  a  violation  of  the  rules  ot  decorum ;  an  act 
of  bold  presumption. 

Peace !  —  I  perceive  your  eye,  sir. 

Is  fix'd  upon  this  captain  for  his /reedom; 

And  happily  you  find  his  tongue  too  forward. 

Fletcher,  Loyal  Subject,  ii,  1, 

Those  best  can  bear  reproof  who  merit  praise, 
'Twere  well  might  critics  still  this /reedom  take. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  1,  684. 

Elizabeth  .  .  .  [assured]  him  that  Mr.  Darcy  would  con- 
sider his  addressing  him  without  introduction  as  an  im- 
pertinent freedom. 

Jane  Austen,  Pride  and  Prejudice,  p.  84. 

(e)  The  state  of  being  clear  or  exempt  (from  something) : 
as,  freedom  from  sickness ;  freedom  from  care.  (/)  Ease 
or  facility  (of  doing  anything) :  as,  he  speaks  or  acts  with 
freedom. 

I  always  loved  you  for  the  Freedom  of  yoOT  Genius. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  vi,  66, 
A  poet's  just  pretence  — 
Fervency,  freedom,  fluency  of  thought — ' 
Harmony,  strength,  words  exquisitely  sought, 

Cowper,  Table-Talk,  1,  700. 

(grt)  Generosity ;  liberality  ;  open-handedness,     Chantcer. 
Blithe  was  echo  a  barn  ho  best  mijt  him  plese, 
&  tolwe  him  tor  his  fredom  &  for  his  taire  thewes. 
For  what  thing  William  wan  a-day  with  his  bowe  .  ,  , 
Ne  wold  this  William  neuer  on  withhold  to  him-selue, 
WUliam  of  Paleme  (E.  E,  T.  S.),  1, 189, 

2.  The  possession  of  particular  privileges ;  fran- 
chise ;  immunity:  as,  the  freedom  of  a  city  or 
of  a  corporation. 

It  was  lately  proposed  in  the  city  to  present  him  [the 
Duke  of  Hamilton]  with  the  freedom  of  some  company, 
Walpole,  Letters,  II,  43, 

3.  A  free,  unconditional  grant ;  a  free  privi- 
lege or  franchise.  [Rare.] — 4.  In  math.,  ca- 
pability of  displacement  in  space.— Bird  of  free- 
dom. See  Mrdf,— Degree  of  freedom,  in  math.,  an 
independent  mode  in  which  a  body  may  be  displaced. 
Thus,  a  wheel  the  axis  of  which  is  fixed,  or  a  roller  which 
is  compelled  to  roll  on  the  ground  without  sliding  or  turn- 
ing, has  but  one  degree  of  freedom— that  Is,  it  can  move 
only  forward  or  back.  It  it  can  turn  without  shdmg,  or 
slide  without  turning,  either  in  the  direction  of  its  rolling 
or  in  that  of  its  axis,  it  has  two  degiees  of  freedom ;  if  it 
is  capable  of  all  these  motions,  it  has  four  degrees  of  free- 
dom. If  one  end  of  it  can  rise  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  it  has  five ;  it  both  ends  can  leave  the  ground,  It 
has  six  degrees  of  freedom  and  is  perfectly  free.— Free- 
dom of  repealt,  a  tree,  unconditional  recall, 

I  kiss  thy  hand,  but  not  in  flattery,  Ceesar; 
Desiring  thee  that  Publius  Cimber  may 
Have  an  immediate /reedom  o/reMoI, 

Shak.,  J.  C,  ih.  1, 

Freedom  of  the  will.  See  will.  =  Syn.  1,  Freedom,  IM- 
erty.  Independence ;  scope,  range,  play,  swing,  latituae. 
The  first  three  words  are  sometimes  used  as  synonymous, 
but  they  are  clearly  distingnishabla.  Freedom  is  tno 
most  general  in  its  application.  Liberty  is  .c°"i™™Y 
used  where  reference  is  made  to  past  or  possible  PW' 
cal  confinement  or  restriction  :  as,  the  prisoners  wf  r»  8" 
at  liberty.    Freedmn  is  used  where  emphasis  is  laid  upon 
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large  opportunity  given  for  the  exercise  of  one's  powers : 
as,  the  freedom  of  country  life  ;  or  where  the  previous  or 
possible  restriction  has  been  or  is  legal  or  moral :  as,  the 
slave  was  given  his  freedom;  he  expressed  his_views  with 
freedom.  Liberty  is  more  often  public ;  freedom,  personal 
and  private.  Liberty  has  more  in  mind  protection  from 
external  constraint  or  from  the  aggressions  of  power; 
hence,  in  civil  affairs,  liberty  is  freedom  as  outlined  and 
protected  by  law.  Independeruie  is  more  exact,  expressing 
not  only  self-direction  but  exemption  from  control,  and 
even  lack  of  connection.  There  may  be  liberty  without 
independence,  as  in  the  case  of  a  self-governed  colony,  and 
there  may  be  independence  without  liberty,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  despotic  monarchy. 

Ye  winds,  that  watted  the  Pilgrims  to  the  land  of  prom- 
ise, fan,  in  their  children's  hearts,  the  love  ot  freedom  I 
.  .  .  Speak,  speak,  marble  lips  !  teach  ua  the  love  of  lib- 
erty protected  by  law.  Everett,  Eulogy  of  Lafayette. 

This  is  got  by  casting  pearl  to  hogs ; 

That  bawl  tot  freedom  in  their  senseless  mood. 

And  still  revolt  when  truth  would  set  them  free. 

License  they  mean  when  they  ci*y  liberty; 

For  Who  loves  that,  must  first  be'wise  and  good. 

Milton,  Sonnets,  vii. 

Individuals  entering  into  a  society  must  give  up  a  share 

of  their  liberty  to  preserve  the  rest.  Washington. 

The  independence  and  liberty  you  possess  are  the  work  of 

joint  counsels  and  joint  efforfe. 

.  Washington,  Farewell  Address. 

freedstolet,  n.      [Improper  form,   aceom.   to 

freed.]    Same '  as /rit/jstoo/. 
freedwoman(fred'wilm'*'an),».;  pi.  freedwomen 

(-wim'en).  A'wojtna.n  who  Ktis  been  a  slave  and 

is  jnade  free. 
free-footed  (fre'fuf'ed),  a.    Not  restrained  in 

the  use  of  the  feet;    hence,  unrestricted  in 

movement  or  action;  foot-loose. 

We  will  fetters  put  upon  this  fear,  , 

Which  now  goes  too /ree-/ootecZ. 

Sh'ak.,  Haml'etj  iii.  3. 

free-hand  (fre'hand),  a.  Done  with  the  un- 
aided hand  and  eye ;  executed  without  guiding 
instruments,  measurements,  or  other  artificial 
aid:  as, /ree-7ia»(Z  drawing. 

^he  curve  was  not  di-awn  hy  freehand  [drawing],  but  by 
means  of  engineers'  curves.  Nature,  XXXVII.  294. 

free-handed.  (fre'han''''ded),  a.  1.  Having  the 
hands  free  or  unrestrained. —  3.  Open-handed; 
liberal. 

He  was  as  free-handed  a  young  fellow  as  any  in  the  array ; 
he  went  to  Bond  St.  and  bought  the  best  hat  and  spencer 
that  money  could  buy.  Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  vi. 

free-haudedness  (fre'han"ded-nes),  n^    Liber- 
ality; generosity, 
standing  treat  with  quite  a  reckless  freehaiidedness. 
Arch.  Fortes,  Souvenirs  of  some  Continents,  p.  120. 

free-hearted  (fre'har'''ted),  a.     [Of.  D.  vrijhar- 
tig  =  Gr.  freiherzig.']    Open;  frank;  generous. 
A  noble,  honest  gentleman,  free-hearted, 
And  of  an  open  faith,  much  loving  and  much  lov'd. 

Fletcher  and  another,  Love's  Pilgrimage,  iii.  S. 
One  of  lord  Timon's  men?  a  gift,  I  warrant.  .  .  .  And 
how  does  that  honourable,  complete,  free-hearted  gentle- 
man of  Athens,  thy  very  bountiful  good  lord  and  master? 
SAfflfc,  T.  of  A.,  iii.  1. 

free-heartedly  (fre'har''4ed-li),  adv.  In  a  free- 
hearted manner ;  frankly ;  liberally. 

free-heartedness  (fre'har''''ted-nes),  n.  Frank- 
ness; openness  of  heart;  liberality. 

freehold  (fre'hold),  ».  [<  free  +  hold^,  m.]  1. 
In  law :  (a)  Originally,  in  England,  an  estate 
in  laud  in  possession  held  by  a  freeman;  a  free 
socage  or  feudal  estate ;  now,  an  estate  in  fee 
simple  or  fee  tail,  or  for  life,  as  opposed  to 
copyhold.    See  the  extract. 

The  distinguishing  marks  of  a  freehold  [in  England] 
were,  (1)  that  it  should  last  for  life,  ...  (2)  that  the  du- 
ties or  services  should  be  free  :  that  is,  worthy  the  accep- 
tance of  a  free  man.  To  fulfil  this  latter  condition,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  services  by  which  the  land  was  held  and 
by  the  non-performance  of  which  it  would  be  forfeited 
ahould  be  honourable  (that  is,  not  servile)  in  respect  of 
their  quality,  and  certain  in  respect  both  of  their  quality 
and  quantity.         Mozley  and  Whitely,  Concise  Law  Diet. 

(b)  Hence,  in  general,  an  estate  in  land  such  as 
was  originally  considered  as  being  an  ownership 
of  the  soil  itself,  as  distinguished  from  a  mere 
use  or  chattel  interest  in  it.  That  is,  it  is  an  estate 
in  possession,  either  of  indefinite  future  duration,  trans- 
missible to  one's  heirs  (called  an  estate  of  inheritance),  or 
(or  the  life  of  either  the  owner  or  some  one  else ;  or  "  an 
estate  in  possession,  the  duration  of  which  is  not  fixed  or 
ascertained  by  a  specified  limit  of  time"  (JDigby). 

I  still  own,  and  until  a  few  months  occupied,  a  house 
and  garden  ;  one  halt  of  the  land  is  freehold,  and  one  half 
under  a  lease  of  10,000  years,  which  I  believe  dates  from 
early  in  this  century. 

Thomas  Kerslake,  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  V.  73. 

2.  A  parcel  of  land  held  by  either  of  the  ten- 
ures above  described.— 3.  Figuratively,  any 
free  or  unrestricted  possession,  or  right  of  pos- 
session ;  that  which  belongs  to  one  absolutely. 
But  if  she  lift  up  her  drooping  head  and  prosper,  among 
those  that  have  something  more  than  wisht  her  welfare, 
I  have  my  charter  and  freehold  of  rejoycingto  me  and  my 
teires.  Milton,  Church-Grovernment,  Pref.,  ii. 
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My  heart's  good  freehold,  sir,  and  so  you'll  find  it. 

Beau,  and  FL,  Wit  without  Money,  ii.  4. 
All  the  authorities  speak  of  fellowships  in  colleges  as 
freeholds.  ]),  Webster,  Speech,  March  lori818. 

Customary  freehold.    See  customary. 

freeholder  (fre'h61"der), ».  [(.freehold  +  -eri.] 
in  law,  one  having  the  present  seizin  or  pos- 
session of  land  by  virtue  of  an  estate  greater 
than  one  limited  by  a  specified  time— that  is 
to  say,  having  a  fee  or  a  tenancy  for  life  of  the 
tenant,  or  for  life  of  a  third  person ;  one  who 
holds  an  estate  in  fee  simple  or  fee  tail.  See 
P^eholdjl.  Under  vtirioijs  laws  in  England  and  the 
united  btates,  the  right  of 'suffrage  and  the  qualification 
tor  some  minor  local  official  duties  or  trusts  have  been 
conferred  on  freeholders  as  distinguished  from  other  in- 
habitants. In  Scotland  the  term  is  applied  to  one  holding 
lands  of  the  crown.— Chosen  freeholders,  in  New  Jer- 
sey, a  board  of  county  oflicers  having  charge  of  the  finances 
of  the  county,  corresponding  to  the  comity  commissioners 
or  the  board  of  supervisors  of  other  States.— Freeholders' 
court.    Same  as  court-baroii. 

freeing-stick  (fre'ing-stik),  n.  'A  soft  deal  stick 
used  in  cutting  veneers  to  free  the  teeth  of  the 
saw  from  sawdust,  it  is  applied  on  the  right  and  left 
of  the  blade  beneath  the  timber  while  the  saw  is  at  work. 

freelage,  freelege  (fre'laj),  n.  The  status  of  a 
freeman  before  the  law;  the  freedom  or  privi- 
lege of  a  biu-gess ;  franchise.     [Bare.] 

Up  to  the  year  1854  the  admission  to  ttie  freelege  of  this 
■borough  was,  among  other  things,  by  "going  through  the 
well,"  a  pond  about  a  hundred  feet  long,  by  fifteen  or  six- 
teen wide,  and  three  to  five  deep.  N.  and  Q. ,  7th  ser. ,  IV. 73. 

free-lance  (fre'lans),  m.  1.  Amercenarysoldier 
during  the  middle  ages,  especially  one  of  some 
rank,  mounted  and  thoroughly  armed  and  hav- 
ing followers  or  attendants.  (Compare  lance.) 
They  were  most  conspicuous  in  Italy,  where 
they  were  called  oondotUeri.  Also  called  free 
companion.  Hence — 2.  A  person  who  acts 
upon  his'  own  will  and  pleasure,  with  little  re- 
gard for  the  conventionalities  of  life ;  especial- 
ly, one  who  uses  great  freedom  in  speech  ol: 
writing,  as  in  indiscriminate  attack  upon  or 
objurgation  of  all  who  disagree  with  him. 

freelet,  a.    A  Middle  English  form  otfraiU.- 

freelege,  ».     &&&  freelage. 

free-liver  (fre'liv''''er),  n.  Oiie  who  eats  and 
drinks  abundantly;  one  who  gives  free  indul- 
gence to  his  appetites. 

Freelivers  on  a  amall  scale,  who  are  prodigal  within  the 
compass  of  a  guinea.  Irving,  The  Stout  Gentleman. 

free-living  (fre'liv"ing),  m.    Full  gratification 

of  the  appetite, 
ftee-living  (fre'liv"ing),  a.  1.  Livinginafree 
or  unrestrained  manner. —  2.  In  Mol.,  living  free 
from  and  independent  of  the  parent,  as  a  me- 
dusa-bud separated  from  the  polyp-stock  upon 
which  it  grew. 

free-lover  (fre'luv'er),  «.  One  who  advocates 
the  doctrines  and  practices  of  free  love. 
freeltet,  freelteet,  »•  Middle  English  forms  of 
frailty. 
freelVil-  (fre'li),  a.  [<  MK.frely,  frelicli,  freelicli, 
etc.,  <  Aa.fre6Uc(=  OS./nlfc.=  OFries./rt« 
=  ML(J.  vriUk,  vrigelik  =  OHG.  frilih,  MHG. 
vrilich),  free,  <  fred,  free,'  -I-  -Uc,  -lyi.]  Free; 
frank;  generous;  noble;  excellent. 

Unto  th&t frely  foode  [child,  creature] 
That  now  of  newe  is  borne.      York  Plays,  p.  149. 
Al  his  freli  f elawchip  f reli  thei  gret. 

William  of  Palerne  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  6329. 
For  that  fredich  freke  [warrior],  as  I  fore  tolde, 
The  kid  Knight  Pausanias,  that  King  was  of  Spart. 

Alisaunder  of  Macedoine  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1245. 

freely  (fre'li),  adv.  [<  ME.  frely,  freliche,  etc., 
<  AS.  fredlice  (=  D.  vrijelijh  =  MLG.  vrilike, 
mieliken,  vrigeliken  =  MHG-.  vrtliche,  frUichen, 
freely,  G.freilich,  certainly,  to  be  sure),  <fred- 
Uc,  a.,  free:  see  freely,  a.]  1.  In  a  free  man- 
ner; under  free  conditions;  'vrith  freedom; 
vfithout  hindrance,  interference,  or  restraint: 
as,  to  move  freely. 

Finally  by  sequestring  themselues  for  a  time  fro  the 
Court,  to  be  able  the  freelier  &  cleerer  to  discerne  the 
factions  and  state  of  the  Court.     '  . 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  261. 

The  Devil  may  walk  fredy  up  and  down  the  Streets  of 
London  now,  for  there  is  not  a  Cross  to  fright  him  any 
y,]iexe.  Howell,  Letters,  iii.  2. 

Temple's  plan  was  .  .  .  that  the  King  should  .  .  .  suf- 
fer all  his  affairs  of  every  kind  to  be  freely  debated,  [m 
the  new  Privy  Council],  ...  and  not  to  reserve  any  part 
of  the  public  business  for  a  secret  comnittee. 

Maeaulay,  Sir  William  Temple. 

2.  Without  constraint,  reserve,  or  hesitation ; 
unreservedly;  frankly;  openly. 

What  is  't  you  blench  at?  what  would  you  ask?  speak 
freely.  Fletcher,  Loyal  Subject,  u.  1. 

I  shall /j-eeiv  and  bluntly  tell  you  that  I  am  a  brother 
of  the  angle  too,  and  peradventure  can  give  you  some 
instructions.  Cotton,  in  Walton  s  Angler,  u.  225. 
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3.  Without  reluctance  or  niggardliness;  will- 
ingly. 

Also  the  Dyamand  scholde  ben  zoven  [given] //'''fi/,  with 
outen  coveytynge  and  with  outen  byggynge :  and  than  it 
is  of  grettere  vertue.  MandepUle,  Travels,  p.  159. 

Freely  they  stood  who  stood,  and  fell  who  fell. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iii.  102. 

4.  Liberally;  unstintedly;  plentifully. 
Freely  ye  have  received, /reeZt/  give.  ^lat.  x.  8. 
We  gave  them  3  or  4  Callabashes  of  Wine,  which  they 

freely  drank.  Dampier,  Voyages,  I.  170. 

"Who  throw  their  Helicon  about 
As  freely  as  a  conduit  spout ! 

Cowper,  Epistle  to  Robert  Lloyd. 

5t.  Nobly;  excellently;  admirably. 

Sche  had  a  derworthe  dougter  to  deme  the  sothe, 
On  the  fairest  on  face  andfi-elokest  i-schapen. 
That  euere  man  vpon  molde  mist  [on]  diuise. 

William  of  Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2634. 

freeman  (fre'man),  n.;  -pi.  freemen  (-men).  [< 
ME.  fremen,  <  A'S.  fredman,  friman  (=  OPries. 
frimon  =  I),  vrijman  =  OHG.  frvman,  MHG. 
vriman),  a  free  man,  <  fred,  free,  +  man,  man.] 

1.  A  man  who  is  free;  one  who  enjoys  liberty, 
or  who  is  not  subject  to  the  will  of  another; 
one  not  a  slave  or  a  vassal. 

For  he  that  is  called  in  the  Lord,  being  a  servant,  is  the 
Lord's /reeman.  1  Cor.  vii.  22. 

In  Parthia  did  I  take  thee  prisoner ;  .  .  . 
Now  be  9.  freeman.  Shak.,  J.  C,  v.  3. 

CoiTupted  freemen  are  the  worst  of  slaves. 

Qarrick,  Prol.  to  Shirley's  Gamester. 
Land  had  even  then  become  the  inseparable  accompani- 
ment of  the  freeman,  the'badge  and  test  of  his  freedom ; 
he  was  a.  freeman  because  he  was  a  land-owner. 

J.  R.  Green,  Conq.  of  Eng.,  p.  201. 

2.  One  who  enjoys  or  is  entitled  to  citizenship, 
franchise,  or  other  peculiar  privilege :  as,  a  free- 
man of  a  city  or  state.  In  olden  times  the  posi- 
tion of  such  a  freeman  gave  the  right  to  trade  in 
the  place.' 

Thefreeman  casting  with  unpurchased  hand 
The  vote  that  shakes  the  turrets  of  the  land. 

.0.  W.  Holmes,  Poetry. 

3.  In  early  Eng.  hist. ,  a  ceorl ;  one  admitted  to 
a  share  in  the  land  and  corporate  life  of  the 
■village  community. 

-  The  freeman  [in  Anglo-Saxon  times]  was  strictly  the 
freeholder,  and  the  exercise  of  his  full  rights  as  a  free 
member  of  the  community  to  which  he  belonged  became 
inseparable  from  the  possession  of  his  "  holding  "  in  it.  It 
was  this  sharing  in  common  land  which  marked  off  the 
freeman  or  ceorl  from  the  unfree  man  or  Iset,  the  tiller  of 
land  which  another  owned„ 

J.  R.  Green,  Making  of  Eng.,  p.  191. 

freemartin  (fre'mar'''tin),  n.  A  cow-cal£  twin- 
bom  with  a  bull-calf,  it  is  generally  barren,  and 
when  this  is  the  case  on  dissection  is  found  to  have  parts 
of  the  organs  of  each  sex,  but  neither  perfect. 

freemason  (fre'ma'sn),  n.  [Not  found  earlier 
than  mod.  E. ;  (.free  +  mason.']  A  member  of 
an  order,  fraternity,  or  brotherhood  forming 
a  secret  society,  or  series  of  af&liated  secret 
societies  called  lodges,  now  existing  in  all  the 
countries  of  Europe,  in  many  parts  of  America, 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  world  where  Euro- 
peans have  settled  in  larger  or  smaller  commu- 
nities. This  society  is  founded  on  and  professes  the 
practice  of  social  and  moral  virtue  ;  truth,  charity  in  its 
most  extended  sense,  brotherly  love,  and  mutual  assis- 
tance being -:iTf(£titcated  in  .it.  It  possesses  an  elaborate 
ritual,  numerous  grades  of  ofiicers,  and  many  secret  signs 
and  passwords,  by  which  members  may  make  themselves 
known  to  other  members  of  the  craft  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  Secret  organizations  of  free  or  enfranchised  oper- 
ative masons,  with  similar  rituals,  were  formed  in  the 
middle  ages,  when  skilled  workmen  moved  from  place  to 
place  to  assist  in  building  the  magnificent  sacred  struc- 
tures— cathedrals,  abbeys,  etc. —  which  had  their  origin 
in  those  times,  and  it  was  essential  for  them  to  have  some 
signs  by  which,  on, coming  to  a  strange  place,  they  could 
be  recognized  as  real  craftsmen  and  not  impostors.  There 
was  such  a  society  of  actual  liiasons  and  builders  in  Eng- 
land in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  some  persons  not  be- 
longing to  the  craft  had  been  accepted  as  members  of  it ; 
hence  the  full  name  of  the  present  fraternity,  "Free  and 
Accepted  Masons"  (abbreviated  F.  and  A.  M.).  Modern 
freemasonry,  dates  from  the  organization  in  1717  of  the 
four  lodges  then  existing  in  London,  on  a  new  basis,  into 
a  grand  lodge,  by  which  other  grand  lodges  were  charter- 
ed. To  mark  its  departure  from  the  limited  scope  of  the 
original  society,  the  principles  and  methods  of  the  order 
are  called  speculative  masonry,  the  terms  and  insignia  of 
operative  masonry  being  retained.  Fable,  though  abso- 
lutely without  any  historical  basis,  takes  the  history  of 
the  order  back  to  the  Eoman  empire,  to  the  Pharaohs,  to 
the  building  of  Solomon'a  temple  or  the  tower  of  Babel,  or 
even  to  the  building  of  Noah's  ark. 

Some,  deep  Freemnsons,  join  the  silent  race, 
Worthy  to  fill  Pythagoras's  place. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  671. 

freemaSQmc  (fre'ma-son'ik),  a.  [<  freemason 
+  -ic]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling  free- 
masonry. 

That  mysterious,  undefinable  .freemasonic  signal  which 
passes  between  women,  by  which  each  knows  that  the 
other  hates  her.  Thackeray. 
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freemasonry  (fr^'ma'sn-ri),  n.  [<  freemason  + 
-ry.']  1.  The  prmeiples,  practices,  and  insti- 
tutions of  freemasons.  Hence — 2.  Secret  or 
tacit  brotherhood. 

There  is  &  freemasonry  extending  througli  all  branches 

of  society  in  the  quiclc  comprehension  of  siguiflcantwords. 

A.  Rhodes,  Monsieur  at  Home,  p.  66. 

freemason's-cup  (fre'ma'snz-kup),  n.  A  drink 
made  of  ale,  especially  Scotch  ale,  and  sherry  in 
'  equal  parts,  with  the  addition  of  some  brandy, 
sugar,  and  nutmeg. 

free-milling  (fre'mU"ing),  a.  Easily  reduced: 
said  of  auriferous  and  argentifferous  ores  which 
are  reducible  without  previous  roasting. 

free-minded  (fre'niin"ded),  a.  Having  the 
mind  free  from  care,  trouble,  or  perplexity. 

To  be  free-minded  and  cheerfully  disposed  at  hours  of 
meat,  and  sleep,  and  of  exercise,  is  one  of  the  best  pre- 
cepts of  long  lasting. 

Bacon,  Hegimen  of  Health  (ed.  1887). 

freeness  (fre'nes),  re.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  free,  unconstrained,  or  unobstruct- 
ed ;  openness ;  unreservedness ;  frankness ;  in- 
genuousness; candor;  liberality;  gratuitous- 
ness. 

Freenesse  of  speech' is  when  we  speake  boldly  and  with- 
out feare,  euen  to  the  proudest  of  them,  wjiatsoeuer  we 
please  or  haue  list  to  speake. 

Sir  T.  Wilson,  Art  of  Rhetoric,  p.  203. 

He  was  a  clear  asserter  of  the  sovereign /reeness  and  in- 
fallible efficacy  of  divine  grace  in  the  conversion  of  souls. 
Bates,  Funeral  Sermon  of  Baxter. 

freer  (fre'Sr),  n.  One  who  frees  or  gives  free- 
dom.   £.  Jonson, 

freeref,  «.    A  Middle  English  form  ot  friar. 

Freesia  (fre'si-a),  n.  [NL.]  A  genus  of  iri- 
daoeous  bulbous  plants  of  the  Cape  of  Grood 
Hope,  allied  to  Gladiolus.  There  are  two  spe- 
cies, frequently  cultivated. 

free-soil  (fre'soil'),  a.  In  favor  of  free  soil  or 
territory — that  is,  opposed  to  slavery.  An  epi- 
thet applied  to  a  party  or  the  principles  of  a  party  in 
the  United  States  who  opposed  the  extension  of  slavery 
into  the  Territories,  or  those  parts  of  the  country  which  had 
]  not  yet  been  erected  into  States.  The  Fi'ee-soil  party  arose 
out  of  a  coalition  of  the  Liberty  party  with  the  Barnburners 
I  in  1848,  and,  with  the  addition  of  Whigs,  Know-nothings, 
and  some  Democrats,  became  in  1854  the  Republican  party. 
It  nominated  candidates  for  the  presidency  in  1848  and 
1852. 

The  Liberty  party  was  merged  in  the  Free-soU,  whose 
creed  was  the  exclusion  of  slavery  from  the  territories. 

O.  S.  Merriam,  S.  Bowles,  I.  52. 

Free-soiler  (fre'soi'lSr),^.  [<  free-soil  +  -ej-i.] 
In  U.  S.  hist.,  a  member  of  the  Free-soil  party; 
one  who  advocated  the  non-extension  of  sla- 
very. 

The  shibboleth  of  this  party  [nominating  Van  Buren] 
was  "  Free  Soil,  Free  Speech,  Free  Labor,  and  Free  Men." 
It  was,  of  course,  anti-slavery,  but  its  adherents  took  the 
name  of  "  Free-soilers."    N'.  Sargent,  Public  Men,  II.  334. 

free-soilism  (fre'soi'lizm),  n.  [<  free-soil  + 
-ism.~i    The  principles  of  the  Free-soilers. 

During  the  anti-slavery  agitation  in  Kansas,  "  Senator 
Atchison,  formerly  the  presiding  officer  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  openly  advised  the  people  of  Missouri  to 
go  and  vote  in  Kansas.  General  Stringfellow  told  them 
to  take  their  bowie-knives  and  exterminate  every  scoun- 
drel who  was  tainted  with  Free'Soilism  or  Abolitionism." 
J.  P.  Clarke,  N.  A.  Rev.,  CXX.  73. 

free-spoken  (fre'sp6"kn), .  a.  Given  to  free- 
dom of  speech;  accustomed  to  speak  without 
hesitancy  or  reserve. 

The  emperor  [Nerva]  fell  into  discourse  of  the  injustice 
and  tyranny  of  the  former  time,  .  .  .  and  said.  What 
should  we  do  with  them,  if  we  had  them  now?  One  of 
them  that  were  at  supper,  and  was  a  free-spoken  senator, 
said.  Marry,  they  should  sup  with  us. 

Bacon,  Apophthegms. 

"  Am  I  but  false  as  Guinevere  is  pure? 
Or  art  thou  mazed  with  dreams  ?  or  being  one 
Of  OMT  free-spoken  Table  hast  not  heard 
That  Lancelot"  — there  he  oheck'd  himself  and  paused. 
Tennyson,  Pelleas  and  Ettarre. 

free-spokenness  (fre'spo'kn-nes),  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  free-spoken.     Thackeray. 

free-standing  (fr6'stan"ding),  a.  Detached; 
isolated :  as,  free-standing  statues. 

The  absence  of  the  wooden  ornaments  of  the  external 
porch,  as  well  as  our  ignorance  of  the  mode  in  which  this 
temple  was  finished  laterally,  and  the  porch  joined  to  the 
main  temple,  prevents  Tis  from  judging  what  the  eifect  of 
the  front  would  have  been  if  belonging  to  a  free-standing 
building.  J.  Fergusson,  Hist.  Indian  Arch.,  p.  121. 

freestone  (fre'ston),  «.  and  a.  I.  n.  1.  Any 
species  of  stone  composed  of  sand  or  grit,  as 
the  brownstone  or  brown  sandstone  of  the  east- 
ern United  States,  much  used  in  building:  so 
called  because  it  is  easily  quarried. 

I  saw  her  hand :  she  has  a  leathern  hand, 
A  freestone-colouT'd  hand  ;  I  verily  did  think 
That  her  old  gloves  were  on;  but  'twas  her  hands. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iv,  3. 
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One  [building]  is  very  spacious  and  broad,  and  of  a  great 
heigth,  adorned  with  many  goodly  Pinal's  of  white /re«- 
stoTie.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  30. 

The  walls  of  the  citty  are  of  large  square  free-stone,  the 
most  neate  and  best  in  repaire  I  ever  saw. 

Eoelyn,  Diary,  Sept.  SO,  1644. 

2.  A  freestone  peach :  distinguished  from  cKnp- 
stone.     See  II. 

II.  a.  Having,  as  a  fruit,  a  stone  from  which 
the  flesh  of  the  fruit  separates  readily  and 
cleanly,  as  distinguished  from  the  quality  of 
having  a  stone  to  which  the  flesh  clings  or  ad- 
heres firmly:  as,  a,  freestone  peach. 
free-swimmer  (fre'swim"6r),  «.  A  fish  that 
swims  high,  or  near  the  surface  of  the  water, 
as  the  herring  and  other  clupeids. 

All  free-sv/imnwrs  are  especially  heedful  to  avoid  con- 
tact with  the  bottom.  Goode,  Menhaden,  p.  67. 

free-swinuning  (fre'swim"ing),  a.  Swimming 
freely :  said  of  any  aquatic  animal  that  is  not 
fixed,  and  particularly  of  those  which  are  at- 
tached at  some  period  of  their  lives  and  free 
at  another :  as,  the  free-swimming  embryo  of  a 
oirriped;  the  free-swimming  adult  of  a  crinoid. 
freet,  freit  (fret),  n.  [Also  fret;  <  leel.frett, 
news,  intelligence,  inquiry,  inquiry  about  the 
future;  cf.  Icel. /j-eito  =  Dan. /ntte,  question, 
interrogate;  ODan.  frittere,  an  interrogator; 
prob.  ult.  akin  to  B.  frain\  q.v.']  1.  A  super- 
stitious notion  or  belief  with  respect  to  any 
action  or  event  as  a  good  or  a  bad  omen. 
Freits  follow  them  'at/m(s  follow.  Scotch  proverb. 

Syne  thai  herd,  that  Makbetli  ay 
In  tantown  fretis  had  gret  fay. 

Wyntoum,  vi.  18,  362.    (Jamieson.) 

2.  A  superstitious  observance  or  practice.      ' 

All  kinds  of  practiques,  freits,  or  other  extraordinary 

.actions,  which  cannot  abide  the  trew  touch  of  natural 

reason.  King  James,  Daemonologie,  p.  99. 

[Scotch  in  both  senses.] 

free-tailed  (fre'tald),  a.  Having  the  tail  free 
from  the  interfemoral  membrane  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  or  entirely,  as  a  bat ;  emballo- 
nurine. 

free-thinker  (fre'thing"ker),  n.  One  who  is 
not  guided  in  the  formation  of  his  beliefs  by 
obedience  to  authority,  but  submits  the  claims 
of  authority  to  reason  as  the  ultimate  arbiter. 
The  early  application  of  the  term  was  to  those  who  occu- 
pied a  rationalistic  position  in  regard  to  current  religious 
beliefs  and  dogmas ;  hence  it  acquired  the  still  current 
sense  of  skeptic,  iufldel,  and  even  atheist.  The  word, 
though  employed  earlier,  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  brought  into  common  use  in  1713  by  the  publication  of 
Anthony Collins's "A Discourse  of  Freethinking,  occasion- 
ed by  the  Rise  and  Growth  of  a  Sect  called  Freethinkers." 
Although  this  work  de&nea  free-thinking  as  the  endeavor 
to  judge  a  proposition  according  to  the  weight  of  evidence, 
and  does  not  explicitly  maintain  any  proposition  which  can 
offend  a  Protestant,  it  was  rightly  judged  to  be  a  covert 
attack  upon  fundamental  tenets  of  the  Christian  religion. 
The  free-thinkers  specifically  so  called  formed  a  class  of 
deistical  writers  in  England  in  the  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries,  the  chief  of  whom  were  Toland  (died 
1722),  Anthony  Collins  (1676-1729),  Woolston  (1669-1733), 
Tindal  (died  1733),  and  Bolingbroke  (1678-1761).  See  deist. 
The  idiot  is  supposed  to  say  in  his  heart  what  David's 
fool  did  some  thousands  of  years  ago,  and  was  therefore 
designed  as  a  proper  representative  of  those  among  us 
who  are  called  atheists  and  infidels  by  others,  and  free- 
thinkers by  themselves.  Addison,  Religions  in  Waxwork. 
Is  he  a  churchman?  then  he's  fond  of  power : 
A  quaker?  sly:  a  presbyterian?  sour; 
A  Bm&Tt free-thinker?  all  things  in  an  hour. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  i.  157. 
The  freethinker  perhaps  too  has  imbibed  his  principles 
from  the  persons  among  whom  he  was  bred  up. 

A.  Tucker,  Light  of  Nature,  V.  viii. 
Who  bom  within  the  last  forty  years  has  read  a  word 
of  Collins  and  Toland  and  Tindal  and  that  whole  race 
who  called  themselvea  freethinkers? 

Burke,  Rev.  in  France. 
If  Collins  included  as  freethinkers  all  who  differed  from 
the  prevalent  creed  of  the  time,  Bentley  would  not  deny 
that  freethinkers  had  done  good  service.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  Collins  meant,  as  Bentley  assumed  him  to  insinuate, 
that  all  theae  freethinkers  were  atheists,  then  he  was  pal- 
pably wrong.  Leslie  Stephen,  Eng.  Thought,  iv.  §  14. 
==  Syn.  Vnbeliever,  Skeptic,  etc.    See  infidel. 

ftee-thinkinp;  (fre.'thing'''king),  11.  The  act  or 
the  habit  of  inquiring  freely  into  the  truth  of  a 
fact  or  point  of  faith  in  which  authority  requires 
implicit  belief :  especially  applied  to  skeptical 
inquiry  into  the  supernatural  elements  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

Collins's  Discourse  on  Freethinking  discusses  the  rela- 
tion of  reason  to  the  acceptance  and  the  interpretation  of 
revelation,  with  great  acuteness  and  ability,  in  a  spirit  not 
favorable  to  much  of  the  current  theology  of  the  time. 
N.  Porter,  App.  to  Ueberweg's  Hist.  Philos.,  p.  S76. 

free-thinking  (fre'thing'''king),  a.  Holding  the 
principles  of  a  free-thinker ;  untrammeled  or 
bold  in  speculation ;  hence,  deistical;  skeptical. 

free-tongued  (fre'tungd),  a.  Given  to  speak- 
ing freely  and  without  reserve. 
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The  freetongued  preacher  must  either  live  by  air  or  be 
forced  to  change  his  pasture. 

Bp.  Hall,  Cases  of  Conscience,  iii.  7. 

free-trader  (fre'tra'dfer),  n.  One  who  advocates- 

or  believes  in  free  trade.   See  free  trade,  under 

free,  a. 

freety,  freity  (fi-e'ti),  a.     [Also  written /«%; 

<  freet,  freit,  -h  -^i.]  Superstitious;  of  or  be- 
longing to  superstitions.     [Scotch.] 

I  knew  the  man  whose  mind  was  deeply  imbued  with 
the  superstitions  and  freitty  observances  of  his  native 
land.  Edinburgh  Mag.,  Sept.,  1816,  p.  154. 

freewarren  (fre'wor"en),  n.    In  Eng.  law,  a. 

royal  franchise  or  exclusive  right  of  killing 

beasts   and  fowls  of  warren  within  certain. 

limits. 
free'will  (fre'wil),  n.  and  a.    I.  n.  See  free  wiU, 

under  will. 
II,  a.  1.  Made,  performed,  iw  done  freely  or 

of  one's  own  motion  or  accord;  voluntary. 

Churchmen  in  those  Ages  liv'd  meerly  upon  free-wilt- 
Ollerings.  Milton,  Touching  Hirelings. 

The  basket  of  fruit  of  the  juvenile  Talfourd  [did]  not 
displease  me ;  not  that  I  have  any  thoughts  of  bartering- 
or  reciprocating  these  things.  To  send  him  anything  in 
return  would  be  to  reflect  suspicion  of  mercenariuess  upon, 
what  I  know  he  meant  afreewUl  offering. 

Lamb,  To  Wordsworth. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  metaphysical  doe- 
trine  of  the  freedom  of  the  will :  as,  the  free- 
will controversy.    See  will. 

I  persist  in  saying,  with  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  that  on  the; 
free-will  doctrine  volitions  are  emancipated  from  causa- 
tion altogether.  J.  S.  Mill,  Exam,  of  Hamilton,  xxvi. 
Freewill  Baptist.  See  Baptist. 
free-'Willed  (f re 'wild),  a.  Endowed  with  free- 
dom of  the  will. 

In  vain  we  think  that  frce-wiU'd  Man  has  Pow'r 
To  hasten  or  protract  th'  appointed  Hour. 

Pi'ior,  Ode  to  George  Villiers. 

free-'Willer  (fre'wil''''er),  n.  In  Maryland,  dxu:- 
ing  the  colonial  period,  an  immigrant  who  had 
voluntarily  sold  his  labor  under  contract  for  a 
certain  number  of  years. 

freewoman  (fre'wum'''an),  n. ;  pi.  freewomen 
(-wim'^en).    A  woman  not  a  slave. 

Abraham  had  two  sons,  the  one  by  a  bondmaid,  the  other 
by  a  freewoman.  Gal.  iv.  22. 

free-'Writer  (fre'ri'''t6r),  n.  A  free-thinking: 
writer.    See free-tMnlcer.  Shaftesbury.    [Bare.] 

freezable  (fre'za-bl),  a.  [<  freeze  +  -aUe.l 
Capable  of  being  frozen. 

freeze^  (frez),  v.;  ^vet.  froze, y^.  frozen, ov froze f 
ppr.  freezing.    [Early  mod.  E.  alsofreese,  friese; 

<  MB.  freesen,  fresen,  freosen  (pret.  fres,  frese, 
and  weak  freesede,  pi.  not  found,  pp.  froren), 

<  AS.  fredsan  (pret.  "freds,  pi.  *fruron,  pp.  fro- 
ren) =  D.  vriezen  =  MLG.  vresen,  LG.  fresen  = 
OHG.  *friosan,  freosan,  friesen,  MHG.  vriesen, 
(>.  frieren  =  Icel.  frjosa  =  Sw.  frysa  =  Dan. 
fryse  =  Goth.  *friusan  (evidenced  by  deriv. 
frius,  frost,  cold),  freeze,  =  L.  prurire  (orig. 
*prusire,  itch  (orig.  sting,  as  with  cold),  cf. 
pruina  (orig.  "prusina),  hoar  troat,  pruna  (orig. 
*prtisna),  a  burning  coal,  cf .  Skt.  ■\/  pTmh,  burn, 
■/  prush,  sprinkle,  >  priishvd,  a  drop,  frozen 
drop,  hoar  frost.    Hence  ^o«<,  and  frore,  ;pp.] 

1.  trans.  1.  To  congeal;  harden  into  ice; 
change  from  a  fluid  to  a  solid  form  by  cold  or 
abstraction  of  heat. 

When  icicles  hang  by  the  wall. 
And  Dick  the  shepherd  blows  his  nail, 

And  Tom  bears  logs  into  the  hall. 
And  milk  comes /ro2e»  home  in  pail. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  2  (song). 

2.  To  affect  with  frost;  stiffen,  harden,  injure, 
kill,  etc.,  by  congealing  the  fluid  portions  of; 
hence,  to  produce  some  analogous  effect  in. 

I  could  a  tale  unfold,  whose  lightest  word 
Would  harrow  up  thy  soul,  freeze  thy  young  blood. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  6. 
Elf  sin,  .  .  .  ascending  by  Simony  to  the  Chair  of  Canter- 
bury, and  going  to  Rome  the  same  year  for  his  Pall,  was. 
/roz'm  to  Death  in  the  Alps.  MUtm,  Hist.  Eng.,  v. 

As  a  knight  of  old,  at  the  very  moment  when  he  would 
else  have  unhorsed  his  opponent,  was  often  frozen  into- 
unjust  inactivity  by  the  king's  arbitrary  signal  for  parting 
the  tilters.  De  Quincey,  Secret  Societies,  i. 

Her  loveliness  with  shame  and  with  surprise 
Froze  my  swift  speech.      Tennyson,  Fair  Women. 

3.  To  chill  with  cold ;  produce  the  sensation 
of  intense  cold  in.-:- To  freeze  In,  to  entangle  or  en- 
velop in  ice ;  as,  the  vessels  were  frozen  in  earlier  than 
usual. 

Six  vessels  lay  frozen  in  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  town.  B.  Taylor,  Northern  Travel,  p.  190. 

To  freeze  out,  to  drive  out  or  oft ;  compel  to  withdraw 
or  retire,  as  a  person  from  society  by  cold  or  contemptu- 
ous treatment,  a  man  from  business  by  severe  competi- 
tion or  opposition,  or  a  body  of  stockholders  by  depress- 
ing the  stock.    [CoUoq.,  U.  S.] 
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Jealousy  on  the  part  ot  Western  stockholders,  and  an 
insane  fear  that  Colt  would  freeze  them  all  out,  delayed 
the  erection  of  this  [mining]  machinery. 

Quoted  in  Mowry's  Arizona  and  Sonora,  p.  58. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  only  a  short  time  ago,  froze  out 
the  Inter-State  Telegraph  Company. 

Electrical  Bev.  (Amer.),  XII.  H. 

II.  vntrans.  1.  To  be  congealed  by  cold;  be 
changed  from  a  liquid  to  a  solid  state  by  the 
abstraction  of  heat;  be  hardened  into  ice  or 
into  a  solid  body  by  cold:  as,  water  freezes  at 
the  temperature  of  32°  P. 

Thare  ys  a  nother  Kyvere,  that  upon  the  nygt  freseth 
wondur  faste.  UcmdeviUe,  Travels,  p.  125. 

The  sculptured  dead,  on  each  side,  seem  to  freeze, 
Imprison'd  in  black,  purgatorial  rails. 

Keats,  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,  ii. 

3.  To  be  of  that  degree  of  cold  at  which  water 
congeals :  often  used  impersonally  to  describe 
the  state  of  the  weather:  as,  it  is  freezing  to- 
night. 

Freeze,  freeze,  thou  bitter  sky, 
Thou  dost  not  bite  so  nigh 
As  benefits  forgot. 

Shale,  As  you  Like  it,  ii.  7  (song). 

8.  To  suffer  the  effects  of  intense  cold;  be 
stiffened,  hardened,  or  impaired  by  cold. 
Such  rage  as  winters  reigneth  in  my  heart. 
My  liIe-bloud/riesini7  with  unkindly  cold. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  January. 

4.  Figuratively,  to  be  or  become  chilled;  suf- 
fer greatly  from  the  sensation  of  cold. —  5.  To 
cause  a  sensation  of  great  cold.     [Rare.] 

The  wand'ring  rivals  gaze  with  cares  oppress'd, 
And  chilling  horrours /reeze  in  every  breast. 

Pope,  Odyssey,  ii. 
To  fteeze  to  (a  person  or  a  thing),  to  attach  one's  self 
closely  or  devotedly  to;  take  possession  of.  [Colloq.,U.  S.] 
freeze^  (frez),  n.  [<  freeze^,  «.]  Frost  or  its  re- 
sults; chilling  or  feeezing  conditions:  as,  there 
was  a  strong /reege  last  night.    [Colloq.] 

The  efEects  of  the  late/reeze  have  been  severely  felt. 

Charleston  (U.  S.)  Newspaper.    (Bartlett.) 

freeze^t,  n.    See  friese^. 

freezer  (fre  '-z6r),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
freezes  or  chills;  a  refrigerator;  especially,  a 
contrivance,  as  a  vessel  containing  a  freezing- 
mixture,  for  producing  a  freezing  temperature 
in  substances  exposed  to  its  influence,  as  cream. 
The  books  .  .  .  looked,  ip  their  cold,  hard,  slippery  uni- 
forms, as  if  they  had  but  one  idea  among  them,  and  that 
,  was  a  freezer.  Dickens,  Dombey  and  Son,  v. 

freezing  (f  re'zing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  freeze^, «.] 
The  act  of  hardening,  congealing,  or  solidify- 
ing with  cold;  freezing  or  chilling  treatment. 

And  wynter  incrasyhg  with  many  great  snowes  and /res- 
yng  of  the  earth,  there  felle  on  him  another  maladie. 

Golden  Book,  xxxviii. 

What/T-eezmj'S  have  I  felt,  what  dark  days  seen  ! 
What  old  December's  bareness.everywhere  ! 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  xcvii. 

freezing  (fre'zing),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  freeze^  «.] 
1.  Such  as  to  freeze;  specifically,  at  or  below 
the  temperature  of  32°  F.  (0°C.),  which  is  called 
the  freezing-point,  because  water  freezes  at 
that  temperature;  in  general,  very  cold:  as, 
freemig  weather. — 2.  Figuratively,  haughty; 
stem;  chilling:  as, /ree«i«gf  politeness. 

freezing-box  (fre'zing-boks),  n.  A  box  in  which 
fish  are  frozen. 

freezingly  (fre'zing-U),  adv.  In  a  freezing  or 
chilling  manner. 

A  crowded  and  attentive  House,  which,  whilatfreezingly 
deprecatory,  remained  politely  attentive. 

JR.  J.  Hinton,  Eng.  Radical  Leaders,  p.  35. 

freezing-mixture  (fre'zing-miks''^),  n.  A 
mixture  that  has  the  property  of  producing  a 
sufficient  degree  of  cold — that  is,  a  sufficiently 
rapid  absorption  of  heat — to  freeze  liquids. 
In  general,  such  a  mixture  consists  of  a  solid  and  a  liquid 
in  which  the  solid  rapidly  dissolves  :  for  example,  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  sodium  sulphate.  Its  effect  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  change  of  a  solid  to  a  liquid  requires  a  certain 
amount  of  heat  (see  latent  heat,  under  heat),  and  if  this 
change  goes  on  rapidly,  a  considerable  lowering  of  tem- 
perature results.  In  the  common  case  of  pounded  ice  and 
salt,  which  gives  a  temperature  of  about  0°  F.  ( — 18"  C), 
there  is  a  double  change,  both  resulting  in  the  absorption 
of  heat— the  melting  of  the  ice  and  the  solution  of  the 
salt.    See  ice-nmchine. 

freezing-point  (fre'zing-point),  n.  The  tem- 
perature at  which  a  liquid  freezes;  loosely, 
the  temperature  at  which  ice  melts.  The  freez- 
ing-point, in  the  strict  sense,  depends  on  many  circum- 
stances difficult  to  control,  and  many  liquids,  including 
water,  can  with  care  be  cooled  several  degrees  below  their 
melting-pointe  without  freezing.  The  melting-pointof  ice 
(water),  however,  is  relatively  fixed  and  readily  observed. 
Consequently,  the  melting-point  is  always  substituted  for 
the  freezing-point  in  making  thermometers,  although  it  is 
generally  called  by  the  latter  name. 

The  freezmgi-point  of  water  and  the  melting-point  of 
ice,  as  Professor  Tyndall  remarks,  touch  each  other  as  It 
were.  J.  Croll,  Climate  and  Time,  p.  557. 
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r/egata,  Fregatta  (fre-ga'ta,  -gat'a),  n.  [NL., 
Vv-"'!^"-^'  ^*^gate:  see/rig'ate.']  A  genus 
ot  birds,  the  frigate-pelicans,  forming  the  type 
and  only  representative  of  the  family  Fregati- 
ace:  same  as  Tachypetes.  See  cut  under  frig- 
ate-bird. 

Fregatidae  (fre-gat'i-de),  n.  pi.  [KL.,  <  Fre- 
Sf<f+  -»<*«•]  A  family  of  totipalmate  bird^, 
ot  the  group  Steganopodes,  having  very  long 
pointed  wings,  very  long  forked  tail,  and  ex- 
tremely short  tarsi ;  the  frigate-pelicans.  Also 
called  Tachypetidce. 

Fregatta,  «.    See  Fregata. 

fregiatura  (fra-ja-to'ra),  «.;  pi.  fregiatme 
(-re).  [It.,  trimming,  ornament,  <  fregiare, 
trim,  adorn,  <  ML.  frigiare,  phrygiare,  embroi- 
der with  gold,  <frigiwm,phrygium,  gold  embroi- 
dery, Phrygian  work:   see  auriphrygia.']    In 


muste,  an  ornament ;  an  embellishment. 
Fregilus  (frej'i-lus),  ».    [NL.]    A  genus  of  cor- 
vine passerine  birds  with  black  plumage  and 
red  bill  and  feet;  the  choughs.    F.  gramdits  is 
the  common  chough.    Also  called  Pyrrhocorax 
and  Coracia.    See  cut  under  chough. 
Freia  (fi'e'ya),  n.    [NL.]    1.  A  genus  of  araeh- 
nidans.  C.l).Koeh,1850.—2.  In  Protozoa,  sa.me 
as  FolUeulina.    Claparide  and  Lachmann,  1856. 
freibergite  _(fri'b6rg-it),  n.    [<  Freiberg  (see 
del)  -I-  -jteii.]    A.  variety  of  tetrahedrite  con- 
taining several  per  cent,  of  silver :  named  from 
Freiberg  in  Saxony. 

freieslebenite  (fri-es-la'bn-it),  ».     [Named 
after  Johann  Karl  Freiesleben  (1774-1846),  a 
distinguished  Saxon  geologist.]    A  native  sul- 
phid  of  antimony,  lead,  and  silver,  occurring 
in  prismatic  crystals  of  a  light  steel-gray  color 
and  metallic  luster,  and  easily  cut  by  a  knife. 
freight  (frat),  n.     [<  late  MB.  freight,  freyt,  an 
altered  form  ot  fraught,  prob.  due  to  the  influ- 
ence of  F. /re*;  see  fraught,  n.']     1.  The  cargo, 
or  any  part  of  the  cargo,  of  a  ship ;  lading ;  that 
which  is  carried  by  water ;  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  in  general,  anything  carried  for 
pay  either  by  water  or  by  land;  the  lading  of  a 
ship,  canal-boat,  railroad-car,  wagon,  etc. 
Yon  sail,  that,  from  the  sky-mixt  wave. 
Dawns  on  the  sigh'':,  and  wafts  the  royal  youth, 
freight  of  future  glory  to  my  shore. 

Thomson,  Britannia. 
The  bark,  that  ploughs  the  deep  serene, 
Charg'd  with  &  freight  transcending  in  its  worth 
The  gems  of  India,  Nature's  rarest  birth,  .  .  . 
>    A  herald  of  God's  love  to  pagan  lands. 

Cowper,  Charity,  1.  133. 

2.  The  price  paid  for  the  transportation  of 
goods  or  merchandise  by  sea ;  by  extension,  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  in  general,  the 
price  paid  for  the  transportation  of  goods  or 
merchandise  by  land  or  by  sea. 

Fuel  is  cheap,  freights  are  extremely  low,  and  these, 
with  many  other  advantages,  offer  unusual  opportunities 
to  merchants  and  manufacturers. 

Harpei's  Mag.,  LXXVI.  718. 

3.  In  a  more  general  sense,  the  price  paid  for 
the  use  of  a  ship,  including  the  taansportation 
of  passengers.— By  freight,  by  the  usual  public  con- 
veyance or  means  of  transport ;  as  regular  freight :  op- 
posed to  by  express ;  as,  shall  it  be  sent  ^i  freight  or  by  ex- 
press! [U.  S.]— Dead  freight,  fast  freight,  etc.  See 
the  adjectives. 

freight  (frat), «;.  t  [<  freight,  n.']  1.  To  load 
or  lade  with  goods  or  merchandise  for  trans- 
portation :  often  used  figuratively. 

I  had  from  you  lately  two  Letters ;  the  last  was  well 
freighted  with  very  good  Stuff,  but  the  other,  to  deal  plain- 
ly with  you,  was  not  so.  Howell,  Letters,  ii.  21. 
Each  yesseW  freighted  with  a  several  load ; 
Each  squadron  waiting  for  a  several  wind. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  st.  205. 
Every  page  is  brightened  with  wit,  ennobled  by.  senti- 
ment,/mffAted  with  knowledge,  or  decorated  with  im- 
agery. Whipple, 'Ess.  undJiev.,!.  IS. 

2.  To  hire  for  the  transportation  of  goods  or 
merchandise.— 3.  To  carry  or  transport  as 
freight. 

'  Each  of  these  Rooms  [compartments  in  a  ship]  belong  to 
one  or  two  Merchants,  or  more  ;  and  every  Mm  freights 
his  Goods  in  his  own  Room.  Oampier,  Voyages,  I.  412. 
A  water  that  has  yieen  freighted  perhaps  three  thousand 
miles,  and  kept  in  stock  for  months  undergoing  unljnown 
changes  all  the  time.  Harper  s  Mag.,  LXXVIL  721. 

freightt  (frat),  p.  a.    [Also  fraight;  var.   of 

fraught.']    Same  as  fraught. 
freightage  (fra'taj),  n.     [<  fre^ght  +  -age.)     1. 
Freight;  lading;  cargo:  also  used  figuratively. 
English  ships  laden  with  ia\l  freightage  of  g^Unt  sol- 
diers W.H.  Bussell,  Diary  in  India,  1. 11. 
Coal  as  an  uv  freightage  is  fully  as  impoHant  aj  «]f  lown 
cargo  of  grain  harper  s  Mag. ,  LXXI.  199. 

3.  The  carrying  or  transportation  of  merchan- 
dise, etc. 


fremd 

All  travel  a-nd  freightage  are  still,  as  of  old,  conducted 
by  means  of  horses,  asses,  camels,  and  mules. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXIL  216. 

3.  Money  paid  for  the  carriage  of  goods  or 
merchandise ;  charge  for  the  transportation  of 
goods.    See  freight,  n.,  2. 

No  more  than  one  half  of  the  duty  oi  freightage  shall  be 
expended  toward  the  payment  of  their  debts. 

Milton,  Letters  of  State,  To  the  K.  of  Portugal. 

freight-car  (frat'kar),  n.  Arailroad-oar  for  car- 
rying freight,  commonly  a  box-oar.  Called  in 
Great  Britain  a  goods-wagon  or  goods^an. 

freight-engine  (frat'en''''JLn),  n.  A  locomotive 
used  for  drawing  freight-trains.     [U.  S.] 

freighter  (fra'tfer),  n.  1.  One  who  freights  or 
charters  a  ship  for  the  transportation  of  goods 
or  merchandise ;  a  shipper. 

He  represented  in  behalf  of  himself  and  other  owners 
and  freighters  of  the  London  gaily,  that  the  said  gaily  sailed 
from  Jamaica  the  latter  end  of  February  last. 

Parlia/mentary  Hist.,  6Anne,  1706.    The  Lord's  Address. 

2.  One  who  sends  goods  by  land  or  by  sea, 
either  for  himself  or  for  others.    Se 
n.,  2. 

The  local  trader  or  the  agricultural /reip'Afer. 

Contemporary  Rev.,  LI.  81. 
Men  employed  by  the  freighters  to  look  after  the  mules 
during  the  night  to  prevent  their  straying  off. 

The  American,  IX.  110. 

3.  A  ship  or  vessel  engaged  in  the  carrying- 
trade. 

The  ship  "  Maria  "...  being  at  that  period  employed 
3.5  a.  freighter.    0.  M.  Scanvmon,  Marine  Mammals,  p.  244. 

Heavily  loaded  freighters  were  lurching  in,  every  mule 
straining  in  his  collar,  every  trace  taut  and  quivering. 

The  Century,  XXXI.  66. 

freight-house  (frat'hous),  n.  A  house  or  depot 
for  freight.     [17.  S.]=Syn.  StaKow,  etc.    %ee  depot. 

freighting  (fra'ting), «.  [Verbal  n.  oi  freight, 
«).]  The  carriage  or  transportation  of  freight; 
freightage. 

In  the  rainy  season,  the  water  flowing  down  from  the 
various  ravines  and  from  the  Salto  (the  source  of  the  San 
Miguel)  fills  the  arroyo,  and  yendevifreighting  in  wagons 
difficult,  but  does  not  impede  transit  by  mules  and  pack- 
trains.  L.  Hamilton,  Mexican  Handbook,  p.  67. 

freighting  (fra'ting),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  freight,  v.] 
Concerned  with  the  carrying  of  freight  or  mer- 
chandise. 

At  the  beginning  of  that  war  (as  in  the  commencement 
of  every  war)  traders  were  struck  with  a  sort  of  panick. 
Many  went  out  of  the  freighting  business. 

Burke,  Late  State  of  the  Nation. 

freightless  (frat'les),  a.    Destitute  of  freight. 
freight-train  (frat'tran),  n.    A  train  of  freight- 
cars.    CJalled  in  Great  Britain  a  goods-train. 
freinet,  "■  *•    See/»-ami. 
freit,  freity.    Bee  freet,  freety. 
freket,  »■    Seefreak^. 

freltet,  »•  A  Middle  English  form  ot  frailty. 
fremd  (fremd),  a.  and  n.  [North.  E.  and  Sc, 
also f rem,  f remit,  fremmit,  frammit,  etc. ;  <  ME! 
fremd,  fremed,  fremde,  fremede,  <  AS.  fremde, 
fremede,  fremthe  =  OS.  fremithi  =  OFries.  fre- 
med, framd  =  D.  vreemd  =  MLQ.  vremede,  vro- 
mede  =  OHG.  framidi,  fremidi,  MHO.  vremede, 
vremde,  Gr.  fremd  (leel.  framandi  =  Sw.  frdm- 
mande  =  Dan.  fremmed,  appar.  <  LG.  or  G.)  = 
Groth,  framaths,  strange,  foreign,  <  Goth.,  AS., 
eta., fram,'E.  from:  seefrom.']  I.  a.  1.  Strange; 
foreign. 

A  f aucon  peregryn  than  semed  she 
Ot  fremde  loude.  Chaucer,  Squire^s  Tale,  1.  421., 
Wharfrae  cam  thir  [these]  frem  swains, 
Wi'  us  this  night  to  guest? 

Rosmer  Hafmand  (Child's  Ballads,  I.  254), 

2.  Not  aMn;  unrelated. 

Many  are  that  neuer  haue  halde  the  ordyre  of  lufe 
ynesche  thaire  f rendys  sybbe  or  ffremede,  bot  outhire  thay 
lufe  thaym  ouer  mekill  or  thay  lufe  tham  ouer  lyttill. 

Hampole,  Prose  Treatises  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  8. 

I  saw  not  how  the  bairn  could  dwell  among  them,  see- 
ing that  they  were  fremd  in  heart  if  they  were  kin  in 
blood.  Mrs.  Oliphant. 

3.  Strange;  singular;  queer. 

Never  was  there  yit  so  fremed  a  cas. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1. 1046. 
Better  my  friend  think  mefremit 
Than  fashions.  Ramsay's  Scotch  Proverbs. 

4t.  Wild;  undomesticated. 

Bothe /rem«(J  and  tame.  Chaucer,  Troilus,  iii.  629. 

The  fremd,  strangers ;  the  strange  world :  as,  to  go  into 
the  fremd,  to  go  among  strangers :  said  of  any  one  leav- 
ing the  family  in  which  he  was  brought  up  and  going 
into  the  service  of  strangers.     [Scotch.] 
Il.f  n.  A  stranger;  a  foreigner  or  an  alien. 
So  now  his  freiid  is  chaunged  for  afrenne. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  April. 
As  perjur'd  cowards  in  adversity, 
With  sight  of  fear,  from  friends  to  fremi'd  do  fly. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  i. 


fremedly 

ftemedlyt, adi;.  [ME.;  <fremed,fremd,+  -ly'^.l 
As  a  stranger. 

Mony  klyf  be  ouer-clarabe  in  contrayeg  straunge, 
Fer  floten  fro  his  tvQXiiez  fremecUy  he  rydeg. 
Sir  Oawayne  and  the  Green  Eniglit  (E,  E.  T.  S.),  1.  714. 

fremescence  (fre-mes'ens),  n.  [i  fremescent.'] 
Noise  suggestive  of  ttiiimlt.     [Bare.] 

Rumoui*.  therefore,  shall  arise ;  in  the  Palais  Royal,  and 
in  broad  France.  Paleness  sits  on  every  face ;  confused 
tremor  and  fremesceruie ;  waxing  into  thunder-peals,  of 
fury  stirred  on  by  fear.  Carlyle,  French  Rev.,  I.  v.  4. 

fremescent  (fre-mes'ent),  a.  [<  L.  fremere, 
make  a  low  noise,  roar,  growl,  +  inceptive  ppr. 
term,  -escent.']  Very  noisy  and  tumultuous; 
riotous;  raging.     [Rare.] 

Thuriot  shows  himself  from  some  pinnacle,  to  comfort 
the  multitude  becoming  suspicious,  fremescent, 

Carlyle,  French  Rev.,  I.  v.  6. 

fremitus  (frem'i-tus),  n. ;  pi.  fremitus.  [<  L. 
fremitus,  a  dull,  roaring,  humming,  murmuring 
sound,  <  fremere,  roar,  hum,  murmur,  growl.] 
In  med.,  palpable  vibration,  as  of  the  walls  of 
the  chest. 

The  so-called  hydatid  fremitus  .  .  .  scarcely  differs 
from  the  ordinary  impulse  communicated  by  fluid  within 
any  other  kind  of  tumor.  Cobbold,  Tapeworms  (1866),  p.  63. 
Palpation  of  the  chest  probably  reveals  a/remiiii^  over 
the  central  portion  of  the  chest.  Med.  News,  111.  290. 
Bronchial  fremitus,  that  fremitus  produced  by  the  air 
passing  through  obstructed  bronchial  tubes. — Friction 
fremitus,  frem.ltus  which  is  produced  by  the  rubbing  of 
roughened  surfaces  over  each  other,  as  of  the  pleural 
membranes  in  pleuilsy. — Vocal  fremitus,  that  fremitus 
which  is  produced  by  utterance  of  sounds. 

Fremontia  (fre-mon'ti-a),  n.  [NL.,  named  af- 
ter John  C.  JJVemont,  an  American  explorer.] 
A  genus  of  plants,  of  a  single  species,  F.  Cali- 
fornica,  a  common  shrub  upon  the  dry  hills  of 
California,  known  as  California  slippery-elm. 
It  has  lobed  leaves,  and  conspicuous  flowers  with  a'bright- 
yellow  petaloid  calyx,  and  is  now  introduced  into  cultiva- 
tion. It  is  closely  related  to  the  hand-flower  tree  (Chiran- 
thodendron)  of  Mexico,  and  the  two  genera  have  been 
placed  sometimes  in  the  Malvacece,  sometimes  in  the  Ster- 
culiacece ;  but  they  have  recently  been  separated  to  form 
the  order  Chiranthodendreoe. 

frent,  frennet,  n.  Apparently  a  poetical  per- 
version otfrem,d. 

frena,  n.    Plural  otfrenum.   . 

frenate  (fre'nat),  a.  [<  frenum  +  -ate^.']  In 
entom.,  provided  with  a  frenvdum:  applied  to 
the  posterior  wings  of  a  lepidopterous  insect 
when  they  are  provided  with  a  bristle  by  which 
they  can  be  attached  to  the  anterior  wings. 

French  (freneh),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  Frenche, 
Frensch,  Frensc,  FrenMsck,  rarely  Franche,  < 
AS.  Frendsc,  French,  i.  e..  Prankish,  <  Franca, 
Prank,  -t-  -isc,  -ish.  The  term,  -ish  is  similarly 
contracted  in  Dutch,  Scotch,  and  Welch,' novr 
usually  Welsh.  Cf.  P.  Frangais,  OP.  FVangois, 
Franchois,  earlier  Franceis  (f em.  P.  Frangaise, 
OP.  Frangoise,  Franehoise,  earlier  Francesche) 
(>  MLG.  frantzos,  fransois,  a.,  frantzoser,  fran- 
soiser,  n.,  =  MHOr.franzois,franzeis,  a,.,franzoy- 
ser,  franzoyswre,  n.,  G-.  franzos-isch,  a.,  franzos, 
franzose,  n.,  =zBw.  fransysTc;  cf.  D.fransch,  Dan. 
S-w.fransTc,  equiv.  in  form  to  B.  FranMsh)  =  Sp. 
Frances  =  Pg.  Francez  =  It.  Francese,  <  ML. 
*Francensis,  Francesus,  French,  <  Francus,  a 
Frank,  +  -ensis,  whence  the  common  B.  patrial 
term.  -ese.  Thus  B.  French  is  etymologioally 
Frank-ish,  and  P.  Frangais  is  *Frank-ese.']  1. 
a.  1 .  Pertaining  to  Prance,  a  country  of  west- 

.  ern  Europe,  or  to  its  inhabitants.  Often  ab- 
breviated Fr. 

Thanlc  love  for  my  blindness ;  who  cannot  see  many  a 
fair  French  city,  for  one  fair  French  maid  that  stands  in 
my  way.  Shak.,  Hen.  V. ,  v.  2. 

2.  Foreign;  from  a  distant  or  foreign  land; 
hence,  strange ;  uncommon ;  rare.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
In  the  SheflQ  eld  dialect /rencA  means  "foreign."  Anew 
kind  of  American  knives  would  be  called  freneh.  Com- 
pare with  this  the  different  meanings  of  Welsh. 

N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  IV.  251. 

French  asparagus.  See  asparagus.— Trench  berry. 
Same  as  Aviqnon  berry.  See  berry'i-. — French  blue. 
Same  as  artificial  idtramarine  (which  see,  under  ultra- 
marine).—French  bole.  See  iole^,  1.— French  brace, 
an  angle-brace. — French  cambric,  a  very  fine  variety 
of  cambric  used  for  handkerchiefs  and  similar  things. — 
French  canvas,  a  variety  of  grenadine  used  for  ladies' 
dresses  and  very  durable.  Itict.  of  Needlework. —  French 
chalk,  cotton,  cowslip.  See  the  nouns.— French 
crown,    (a)  A  piece  of  French  money. 

It  is  no  English  treason  to  cut  French  crowns;  and,  to- 
morrow, the  king  himself  will  be  a  clipper. 

Shak., 'Be-a.V.,iv.l. 
(b)  Baldness  produced  by  what  was  called  the  French  dis- 
ease (morbus  GaMicus).  Hence  used  with  equivocation. 
Schmidt. 

.Some  of  your  French  crowns  have  no  hair  at  all,  and 
then  you  will  play  bare-faced.  Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  i.  2. 

French  daisy.  See  (iajsj/.— French  dlseaset,  syphilis.— 
French  duck,  Encyclopedia,  euclire,  fake,  etc.    See 
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the  nouns. —  French  fall.  Same  as  falling-band.— 
French  grass,  green,  honeysuckle,  hood,  horn,  jas- 
mine, etc.  See  the  nouns.— French  measles.  Same  as 
ritbella. — Fl'ench  merino,  a  very  fine  twilled  woolen 
cloth,  made  from  the  wool  of  the  merino  sheep,  and  used 
for  ladies'  dresses.  It  was  originally  made  only  in  France, 
but  is  now  produced  elsewhere.— French  mixture,  a  car- 
bolized  solution  of  codeine.— French  morocco,  mus- 
tard, nut,  ocher,  pie,  pitch,  plum,  poUsh,  etc.  See 
the  nouns.- French  porcelain,  French  pottery,  porce- 
lain and  pottery  made  within  the  limits  of  France.  See 
porcelain  and  pottery.— Fiench  poxt.  syphihs.- French 
purple.  See  purple.— French  quiltiiig.  See  piqui.— 
French  red,  rouge.— French  roof.  See  roo/.— French 
sixth.  See  sw;(7(.— French  spoliation  claims.  See 
spoliation. — French  tuning.  See^at  tuning,  under  tuTi- 
ing. — French  twill,  a  variety  of  B'rench  merino  of  infe- 
rior fineness  but  great  durability.— French  varnish, 
white,  willow,  etc.  See  the  nouns.— French  weed,  in 
Jamaica,  the  Commelina  Cayennensis,  a  species  of  day- 
flower. — To  take  French  leave,  to  depai't  without  cere- 
mony or  notice ;  hence,  to  disappear  under  suspicious  cir- 
cumstances ;  elope :  as,  a  defaulting  cashier  takes  French 
leave. 

I  felt  myself  extremely  awkward  about  going  away,  not 
choosing,  as  it  was  my  first  visit,  to  take  French  leave,  and 
hardly  knowing  how  to  lead  the  way  alone  among  so  many 
strangers.  Mme.  D'Arblay,  Diary,  II.  199. 

You  are  going  to  quit  me  without  warning — French 
leave — is  that  British  conduct? 

Bulwer,  What  will  he  Do  with  it?  i.  10. 

II.  n.  1.  The  language  spoken  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Prance.  French  is  parallel  with  Provencal, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  Italian,  Wallachian,  and  minor  dia- 
lects, called  together  the  Bomance  languages,  being  de- 
scended from  the  Latin  as  spoken  by  the  Romans  and  the 
peoples  of  the  various  provinces  whom  they  brought  un- 
der their  dominion,  mingled  with  the  Celtic  and  Teutonic 
tongues  with  which  Latin  was  thus  brought  in  contact. 
(See  Romance.)  Frenchraeans  'the  language  of  the  Franks,' 
a  Teutonic'  people  merged  with  the  mixed  races  of  Gaul, 
who  received  the  Frankish  name  (the  country  being  thence 
called  France),  but  retained  their  Romanic  speech,  the 
Franks  and  other  Teutonic  tribes,  and  later  the  Northmen, 
accepting  the  speech  of  the  people  they  conquered.  It 
is  divided  chronologically  into  Old  French  and  nwderh 
French,  the  former  extending  from  the  ninth  century  to 
the  fourteenth,  or,  with  the  convenient  inclusion  (as  usual- 
ly in  this  dictionary)  of  what  is  specifically  called  Middle 
French,  to  the  sixteenth  century.  Old  French  existed  in 
many  dialects,  the  phrase,  indeed,  when  unqualified  or 
undiscriminated,  including  the  aggregate  of  such  dia- 
lects. The  most  important  were  the  dialect  of  the  lie  de 
France,  which,  as  the  "French  of  Paris,"  has  become  the 
modern  literary  French ;  and  that  of  Normandy,  the  Nor- 
man or  Norman  French,  which,  transferred  to  England 
at  the  Conquest  and  there  developed  (as  Anglo-French), 
gave  much  to  and  took  much  from  the  English,  and  was 
finally  displaced  by  the  mixed  English  speech  thus  formed. 
(See  English.)  By  later  borrowing  from  French,  or  from 
the  Latin  on  the  French  model,  the  Romanic  part  of  the 
English  vocabulary  is  now  to  a  great  extent  nearly  identi- 
cal with  that  of  French.  As  the  most  central  and  highly 
developed  of  the  Romance  dialects,  French  began,  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  to  take  the  place  of 
Latin  as  the  general  language  of  diplomacy,  polite  society, 
and  commerce.  Its  importance  in  this  respect  has  much 
diminished  in  the  present  century.  It  is  now  drawn  upon 
by  other  languages  chiefly  for  terms  of  fine  art,  dress,  and 
cookery.  The  use  of  accents  as  a  customary  part  of  French 
orthography  began  in  the  seventeenth  century ;  they  now 
form  a  rigid  artificial  system,  often  a  guide  to  pronuncia- 
tion, and  reflecting  generally,  but  with  numerous  excep- 
tions, previous  etymological  conditions  of  the  words  con- 
cerned. Regarded  as  a  Romance  language,  French  is  re- 
markable for  its  departure  from  the  Latin  type.  In  its 
vowel  and  consonant  system  (notably  in  its  nasal  vowels), 
its  sweeping  contractions,  and  its  general  destruction  of 
final  sounds  or  syllables,  with  the  retention  in  many  cases 
of  these  lost  sounds  in  spelling,  it  differs  markedly  from 
other  Romance  tongues. 

Aad  Frensch  sche  spak  f ul  f aire  and  f etysly. 
After  the  scole  of  Stratford  atte  Bowe, 
For  Frensch  of  Parys  was  to  hire  unknowe. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.  (ed.  Morris),  1. 124. 

3.  Collectively,  the  people  of  Prance. 

Let  Euclid  rest,  and  Archimedes  pause. 

And  what  the  Swede  intends,  and  what  the  French. 

MUton,  Sonnets,  xvi. 

Frenchify  (fren'chi-fi),  V.  t.;  pret.  and  pp. 
Frenchified,  ppr.  Frenchifying.  [<  French  + 
■4fy.']  To  make  French ;  infect  with  French 
tastes,  manners,  or  turns  of  expression. 

Before  the  Conquest  they  misliked  nothing  more  in 
King  Edward  the  Confessor  than  that  he  was  Frenchified, 
and  accounted  the  desire  of  f  orraine  language  then  to  be 
a  foretoken  of  the  bringing  in  of  forraine  powers,  which 
indeed  happened.  Camden,  Remains,  Languages. 

Has  he  familiarly 
Dislik'd  your  yellow  starch,  or  said  your  dublet 
Was  not  exactly  Frenchified? 

Fletcher  (and  another).  Queen  of  Corinth,  i.  1. 

Frenchiness  (fren'cH-nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  Prenchy  in  aspect,  manner,  expression, 
etc. 

There  is,  I  must  say,  a  Frenchiness  about  Ledru  that  I 
own  makes  me  tremble. 

Quoted  in  Wikoff's  Reminiscences  of  an  Idler,  p.  531. 

Frenchman  (french'man),  «. ;  pi.  Frenchmen 
(-men).  [<  ME.  Frenche  man  (=  D.  fransman 
=  G.  franzmann = Dan .  franskmand = 8  w.  frans- 
man) :  see  French  and  mam.]  1.  A  man  of  the 
French  nation;  a  native  inhabitant  of  Prance, 
or  one  belonging  to  the  French  race. 


freiizical 

The  Frenchman,  first  in  literary  fame  — 
(Mention  him,  if  you  please.    Voltaire?— The  same) 
Cowpeir,  Truth,  1.  303. 
2.  A  French  ship. 
French-tub  (french'tub),  m.    A  mixture  of  the 
protochlorid  of  tin  and  logwood,  used  in  dyeing. 
Frenchwoman  (freneh'wum'''an),  n. ;  pi.  French- 
women (-wim''''en).    A  woman  of  the  French 
nation. 
Q.  Mar.  I  cry  you  mercy,  madam ;  was  it  you? 
Duch.  Was 't  I?  yea,  I  it  was,  proud  Frenchwoman 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  VL,  i.  3. 

Frenchy  (fren'ohi),  a.  and  ».     [<  French  +  -yi.] 

1.  a.  Having  a  characteristic  or  exaggerated 
French  manner,  appearance,  or  sound:  gener- 
ally used  in  a  depreciatory  sense :  as,  a  Frenchy 
gesture ;  a  Frenchy  tune.     [CoUoq.] 

A  theatrical  and  Frenchy  tone. 

The  Congregatioruzlist,  Jan.  6, 1887. 

II.  TO.  A  Frenchman.    [CoUoq.  and  familiar.] 
The  squires  had  begun  by  calling  him  Frenchy. 

Miss  Yonge,  Stray  Pearls,  p.  62. 
frendt,  to.    See  friend. 
frenesyt,  »•    An  obsolete  form  ot  frenzy. 
frenetic,  frenetical  (fre-net'ik,  formerly  fren'- 
e-tik,  fre-net'i-kal),  a.     [<  OP.  frenetiqne,  F. 
frenkique  =  Pr.  "frenetic  =  Sp.  frenMico  =  Pg. 
It.  freneUco:  see  frantic.'\     1.  Relating  to  or 
accompanied  by  mental  disorder. 

Sometimes  he  shuts  up,  as  in  frenetick  or  infections 

diseases.  Milton,  Church-Government,  ii. 

Thether  came  Isabell,  the  Frenche  Queue,  because  the 

King  her  husband  was  fallen  into  hys  old  freneticoX  des- 

ease.  HaU,  Hen.  Y.,  an.  7. 

2.  Frenzied;  frantic. 
In  his  throwes  frenetike  and  madde. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  v.  206. 

Also  S'pellei  phrenetic,  phrenetieal. 
frenetically  (fie-net'i-kal-i),  adv.    [<  frenetic, 
q.  v.]     In  a  frenetic  or  frenzied  manner ;  fran- 
tically.   Also  BpeWeiphreneticaliy. 

All  mobs  are  properly  frenzies,  work  frenetically  with 
mad  fits  of  hot  and  cold.  Carlyle. 

frennet,  TO.    See/rero. 
frentict,  a.    An  obsolete  form  ot  frantic. 
frentivet,  o-      [ME.:    see  frentio  =  frantic.'] 
Having  the  mind  disordered;  frantic. 

Item,  in  ye  same  chirge  [St.  Peter's  at  Rome]  on  the 
right  side  is  a  pilour  that  was  somtyme  off  Salamons  tem- 
ple, at  which  pylour  our  Lord  was  wont  too  rest  him  whan 
he  preched  to  ye  peple,  a,t  which  pelour,  if  ther  any  be 
frentyf  or  made  or  troubled  with  spyrittes,  they  be  de- 
luered  and  made  hoole.  Arnold^s  Chronicle,  p.  145. 

frenulai  (fren'u-la),  TO. ;  pi.  frenulce  (-le).  [NL., 
dim.  of  Ij.freHum,  q.  v.]  In  anat.,  a  small  fre- 
num. Msofrainula — Frenula  UngulSB,  a  small  pro- 
cess extending  from  the  posterior  lamellee  of  the  lingula 
toward  the  middle  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum. 

frenula^,  n.    Plural  of  frenulum. 

frenular  (fren'u-lar),  a.  [<  frenula  +  -arS.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  frenulum :  as,  a  frenu- 
lar bristle. 

frenulum  (fren'ii-lum),  TO.;  pi.  frewula  (-la). 
[NL.,dim.of  L./remMJ», q.v.]  1.  Ina»ot,same 
as  frenum  or  frenula. — 2.  In  lepidopterous  in- 
sects, a  strong,  elastic,  sometimes  double  bris- 
tle on  the  upper  edge  of  the  secondary  wing, 
near  its  base,  it  can  be  drawn  through  a  hook  on  the 
under  side  of  the  primary,  and  serves  to  lock  the  wiiiga 
together.  The  frenulum  is  wanting  in  nearly  all  butterfiies 
which  do  not  fold  the  secondaries  when  at  rest.    Morris. 

Also  spelledi  frcenuhtm. 
Frenulum  cerebri,  a  median  ridge  running  down  from 
the  corpora  quadrigemina  on  to  the  valve  of  Yienssens.— 
Frenulum  pudendl,  a  transverse  fold  within  the  poste- 
rior commissure  of  the  vulva ;  the  fourchette,  commonly 
raptured  in  the  first  parturition. 

frenum  (fre'num),  TO. ;  pi.  frena  (-na).  [L., 
also  written  frcenum,  a  bridle,  curb,  bit.]  1. 
In  anat.,  a  ligament  or  fold  of  membrane  which 
checks  or  restrains  the  motion  of  a  part:  as, 
the  frenum  Ungues,  or  bridle  of  the  tongue.  See 
below. — 2.  In  entom.,  a  strong  membrane  or 
ehitinous  ridge  extending  from  the  scutellum 
to  the  base  of  each  anterior  wing.  It  is  promi- 
nent in  the  cicadas  and  some  other  insects.-;- 
Frenum  clitoridis,  a  fold  connecting  the  glans  clitoridia 
with  the  labium  minus  on  eitherside.— Frenum  eplglot- 
tidls.  See  epiglottis.— Fienvan  labli  inferioris,  fteniun 
labU  superiorla,  a  fold  of  mucous  membrane  which  ties 
the  under  and  upper  lip,  respectively,  to  the  gums  in  the 
median  line.— Frenum  linguie,  a  fold  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth,  which  binds  down  the  under  side 
of  the  tongue,  and  sometimes  requires  to  be  cut  from  too 
great  restriction,  or  from  extension  too  far  forward,  caus- 
ing the  subject  to  be  tongue-tied.— Frenum  preputll, 
a  fold  of  skin  connecting  the  foreskin  with  the  meatus 
urinarius. 

frenzical  (fren'zi-kal),  a.  [<  frenz-y  +  -ie-al- 
Cf .  fransical.l    Partaking  of  frenzy. 

Tt\e  frenzical  disposition  of  her  [Vanessa's]  mind. 

Orrery,  On  Swift,  ix. 


frenziedly 

ftenziedly  (fren'zid-li),  adv.    As  one  frenzied; 
distractedly. 

frenzy  (fren'zi),  n.  and  a.     [Early  mod.  B.  also 
frenzie,  frensy,  phrensy,  phrenzy,  franzy,  etc.,  < 
ME.  frensy,  fransy,  fransey,  frenesy,  frenesie,  < 
OF.  frenesie,frenaisie,  Y./rSnesie  =  Fr.  frenezia, 
frenezi  =  Bp.  frenesi  =  Pg.  frenesi  =  It.  frenesia, 
<  L.  phrenesis,  <  Grr.  ^pivrjatg,  a  later  equiv.  of 
(jipevlnc,  inflanunation  of  the  brain:  see  frantic 
&nA  frenetic.']    I.  n.;  pi.  frenzies  (-ziz).    Vio- 
lent agitation  of  tlie  mind  approaching  to  tem- 
porary derangement  of  the  mental  faculties ; 
distraction;  delirium;  madness. 
He  felle  in  a.fran8ye  for  fersenesae  of  herte, 
He  fegtttis  and  f eUis  downe  that  hyme  be-fore  standis ! 
Xorte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3827. 
Every  passion  is  a  short  frenisy. 

Bacon,  Table  of  Dionysius. 

A  kind  of  fremy  seized  the  people  of  Adel ;  they  ran 

tumultuously  to  arms,  and,  with  shrielu  and  adjurations, 

demanded  to  be  led  immediately  against  tlie  Abyssinians. 

Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  II.  36. 


2373, 

The  waste  enormous  marsh, 
Where  from  the /regiten*  bridge  .  .  . 
J.  he  trenched  waters  run  from  sky  to  sky. 

Tennyson,  Ode  to  Memory. 
3.  Doing  or  accustomed  to  do  a  thing  often ; 
praetismg  or  given  to  repetition;  repetitious; 
Iterative:  as,  to  be  frequent  in  one's  remon- 
strances. 

„      .  You  cannot  be 

i.00  frequent  where  you  are  so  much  desir'd. 

Fletcher,  Spanish  Curate,  i.  1. 
Suffering  such  a  crew  of  riotous  gaUants, 
^ot  of  the  best  repute,  to  be  m  frequent 
±!oth  m  your  liouse  and  presence ;  this,  'tis  rumour'd, 
Jjittle  agrees  with  the  curiousness  of  honour. 

Massinger,  Parliament  of  Love,  i.  4. 
Make  no  more  Allegories  in  Scripture  than  needs  must, 
the  Fathers  were  too  frequent  in  them. 

Selden,  Table-Talk,  p.  21. 
4t.  Currently  reported;  often  heard. 

'Tla  frequent  in  the  city  he  hath  subdued 
The  Cafti  and  the  Daci. 

Masaynger,  Roman  Actor,  i.  1. 


Syn.  Mania,  Madness,  etc.  (see  inscmity);  rage,  lury,  frequent  (fre-kwenf),  v.  t.      [<  OF.  frequenter, 

^•fr^QM^nter  =  Snp.freeuentar  —  Fg.frequentar 
=  It.  frequentare,  <  li.  frequentare,  fill,  crowd, 
visit  often,  do  or  use  often,  etc.,  <  frequm{t-)s, 
frequent,  crowded:  see  frequent,  o.]  It.  To 
crowd;  flU. 

With  tears 
watenng  the  ground,  and  with  our  sighs  the  air 
Frequenting.  _  Milton,  P.  L.,  x.  1091. 

3.  To  visit  often;  resort  to  habitually:  as,  to 
frequent  the  theater., 

I  lay  at  the  signe  of  the  three  Kings,  which  is  the  .  .  . 
moat  frequented  of  al  the  Innes.    Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  70. 

The  unknowen  Countries  of  Ginny  and  Binne,  this  six 
and  twentie  yeeres,  have  beene  frequented  with  a  lew 
English  ships  only  to  trade. 

■  ■    Capt.  John  Smith,  True  Travels,  I.  48. 

It  is  to  be  wondered,  that  these  Operas  are  so  frequented. 
There  are  great  numbers  of  the  Nobility  that  come  daily 
to  them.         •  Lister,  Journey  to  Paris,  p.  171. 


ravmg. 
Il.t  a.  Mad;  delirious. 
AH  these  sharpers  have  but  a.  frenzy  man's  sleep. 

S.  Ward,  Sermons,  p.  100. 

frenzy  (fren'zi),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  frenzied, 
■ppr.frenzying.  ,  [<.  frenzy,  n.]  To  render  fran- 
tic; drive  to  distraction. 

■  The  bright  Titim  frenzied  with  new  woes. 

Keats,  Hyperion,  i. 
The  people,  frenzied  by  centuries  of  oppression,  prac- 
tised the  most  revolting,  cruelties^  saddening  the  hour  of 
their  triumph  by  crimes  that  disgraced  the  noble  cause 
for  which  they  struggled.  Buckle,  Civilization,  I.  vii. 

fi:ec[.    An  abbreviation  ot  frequentative. 

frequencet  (fre'kwens),  n.  [=  P.  frequence  = 
Bp.frecuenoia  =  Pg"  frequenda  =  It.  frequenza, 
frequency.  <  li.  frequenUa,  a  throng,  a  crowd,  < 
frequen{t-)s,  crowded,  also  frequent:  see /re- 


]    It.  A  crowd;  a  throng;  a  concourse;  frequentable  .(fre-kwen'ta-bl),  a.     [=  P.  fr^- 

quentahle;  &a  frequent  +  "-able. 2  Accessible; 
easy  of  approach. 

While  youth  lasted  in  him,  the  exercises  of  that  age,  and 
his  humour,  not  yet  fully  discovered,  made  him  somewhat 
the  more  frequentable  and  less  dangerous.    Sir  P.  Sidney, 

Have  made  their  bookstore  most  frequentable  for  facil- 
ity of  purchase.         '   ■      '    -The  New  Mirror,  III.  (ISiS). 


an  assembly. 

I,  as  I  undertook,  and  with  the  vote 
Consenting  in  ivdlfrequence  was  impower'd. 
Have  found  him,  view'd  him,  tasted  him. 

Milton,  P.  E..,  ii.  130. 
2.  Same  as  frequency. 

The  ordinary  practise  of  idolatoy,   and  frequence  of 
oathes. 


fresh 

freret,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  ot  friar. 

frescadet  (fres-kad'),  n.  [<  OF.  fresoades,  fres- 
quades,  pi.,  "refreshments,  or  things  refresh- 
ing, as  (in  summer-time)  light  garments,  cool 
air,  cold  places,  bowers  or  shades,  overspread 
with  green  boughs"  (Cotgrave),  <  It.  *frescata, 
<  fresco,  OP.  frais,fres,  fresh,  cool:  see/re.sft.] 
A  cool  walk ;  a  shady  place.    Maunder. 

fresco  (fres'ko),  n. ;  pi.  frescos  ov  frescoes  (-koz). 
[<  It.  fresco,  fresh,  cool,/reseo,  n. ,  coolness,  fresh 
air,  cool,  fresco,  <  OHG.  frisc,  fresh :  see  fresh.] 
If.  Coolness;  a  cool,  refreshing  state  of  the 
air ;  shade.    See  alfresco. 

Wee  mett  many  of  the  nobility  both  on  horseback  and  in 
their  coaches  to  take  ths  fresco  from  the  sea.       « 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Jan.  31, 1645. 
Hellish  sprites 
Love  more  the  fresco  of  the  nights. 

Prior,  Hans  Carvel. 
2.  A  method  of  painting  on  walls  covered 
with  a  ground  or  coat  of  plaster  or  mortar,  with 
which  the  colors  become  permanently  incorpo- 
rated if  properly  chosen  and  applied;  also,  a 
picture  or  design  so  painted.  Tnts/resco  (Italian 
buon  fresco)  is  painting  in  colors  mixed  with  water  or  hy- 
drate of  lime  upon  a  wet  surface  of  mortar  made  of  lime 
and  pure  quartz-sand.  In  this  method  earth  pigments  are 
chiefly  used,  because  all  vegetable  and  many  mineral  pig- 
ments are  decomposed  by  lime  or  altered  by  light.'  The 
solidity  of  the  painting  depends  upon  the  penetration  of 
the  colors  into  the  plaster  or  mortar,  and  upon  the  crys- 
talline layer  which  forms  upon  its  surface  before  the  mor- 
tar has  set,  as  it  does  in  a  few  hours  through  the  absorp- 
tion of  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere.  If  this  crystal- 
line layer  is  disturbed,  or  if  it  has  begun  to  form  while  the 
artist  is  painting,  or  if  it  forms  between  the  thinner  and 
thicker  coats  of  color  successively  apjplied,  the  colors  will 
flake  and  fall  away.  Dry  fresco  (Italian  fresco  secco)  is  a 
method  of  fresco-painting  upon  a  dry  surface.  The  last 
coat  of  plaster,  or  intonaco,  when  perfectly  dry,  is  rubbed 
with  pumice-stone,  and  well  wetted  with  water  and  a  little 
lime  the  evening  before  painting,  and  again  immediately 
before  the  artist  begins  work.  The  first  step  in  this  process 
is  to  poxmce  the  outline  of  the  design  upon  the  wall.  The 
phrase  fresco  secco  is  applied  also  to  retouching  in  dis- 
temper. The  implements  used  by  fresco-painters  include 
wooden  and  glass  floats,  trowels  of  wood  and  iron,  palette- 
knives  of  steel  and  bone,  a  trimming-knife,  a  bone  or  ivory 
stylus,  and  brushes  of  hog-bristles  and  other  hair,  of  such 
quality  as  to  be  neither  curled  nor  burned  by  lime.    Com- 


freoiuency  (fre'kwen-si),  n.  [Formerly  also 
fregmnde :  see  frequence.]  If.  A  crowd;  a 
throng. 

London,  .  .  .  both  for  frequencie  of  people  and  multi- 
tude of  houses,  doth  thrise  exceed  it  [Mantua]. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  145. 
Thou  cam'st  erewhile  into  this  senate.    Who 
Of  such  a  frequency,  so  many  friends 
And  kindred  thou  hast  here,  saluted  thee  7 

,  B.  Jqnsori,  datiline,  iv.  2. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  frequent ;  often  occur- 
rence; the  happening  often  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things 


Bp.  Hcdl,  Quo  Vaais?  §  20.  foequentage  (frf-kwen'taj),  n.     [<  frequent  + 


■age.]  The  pra,etice  of  fr,equenting:  as,  "re- 
mote tTOTafrequentage,"  Southey.  [Rare.] 
frequentation  (fre-kwen-ta'shon),  n.  l=F.fr^- 
quentation  =  &p.frecuentacion  =  Fg.  frequenta- 
Q&o  =  It.  frequentazione,  <  li.  frequentatio(n-), 
frequency,  frequent  use,  <  frequentare,  fre- 
quent :  see  frequent,  v.]  The  practice  of  fre- 
quenting ;  the  habit  of  visiting  often. 

The  loveliest  cove  upon  the  North  New  England  coast, 
and  nearly  the  loneliest,  a  few  miles  ahead  of  the  wave  of 
indiscriminate  frequentation  alrfeady  rolling  steadily  on 
towards  the  British  provinces. 

B.  W.  Preston,  Year  in  Eden,  xv. 


The  people  with  great  frequencie  brought  gifts  unto  frequentative  (fre-kwen'ta-tiv),  a.  and  n.     [= 
.1.*!      ...v:...  i^.,.  _,=,     J  .._,L.  it.  r,.^^ _j  ..,     -p.fr4qumtatif=  §p.frecuentativo  =  Pg.  It.fre- 

quentativo,  <  lih,  frequentati/i}u,s,  frequentative, 
<  L.  frequentare,  do  or  use  often :  see  frequent, 
v.]  I.  a.  In  gram.,  serving  to  express  the  repe- 
tition of  an  action:  as,  dictitois  a,  frequentative 
verb. 

II.  n.  A  verb  which  denotes  the  frequent  oc- 
currence or  repetition  of  an  action,  as  dictito 
(Latin)  from  dicto,  vdvaditi  (Sanskrit)  from  va- 
dati,  waggle  from  wag. 
Aljbreviated  freq. 
frequenter  (frf-kwen'ter),  n.     One  who  fre- 
__   ,  ..     ,,  ^  .     ^        ,  quents ;  one  who  often  or  habitually  visits  or 

frequent  =  Sp.  freeuente  =  Pg.  It.  frequente,  <    resorts  to  a  place. 
h.  ffeauen(t-)s.  crowded,  crammed,  freauent.  Agreat/rejMenierof  thechurch. 

Where  bishop-like  he  finds  a  perch. 

Cowper,  tr.  of  Vincent  Bourne's  Jackdaw. 
They  [English  religious  houses]  stood  often  in  defence- 
less solitudes,  guarded  by  a  feeble  garrison  of  inmates 
MiA  frequenters,  a  prey  ready  to  the  hand  of  the  spoiler, 
whenever  he  should  come  up  against  them. 

R.  W.  Dixon,  Hist.  Church  of  Eng. ,  i. 

frequently  (fre'kwent-li),  ad«).  It.  Populously; 
in  a  crowded  manner. 

The  place  became  frequently  inhabited  on  every  aide,  as 
approved  both  healthfull  and  delightfuU. 

Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  279. 

3.  Often;  many  times;  at  short  intervals. 

The  Fii-st  is,  that  the  antient  Gauls  used  to  come  fre- 
quently to  be  instructed  here  by  the  British  Druids 
^         "  Howell,  Letters,  iv.  19. 

The  Christians,  also,  salUeci  frequently  from  the  gates, 
and  made  great  havoc  in  the  irregular  multitude  of  assail- 
jijjtg_  Irving,  Granada,  p.  44. 

The  sure  sign  of  the  general  decline  of  an  art  is  the  fZ,r^minPK^  (fr^'kwent-nes),  n.     The  fact  of 
frequent  occurrence,  not  of  deformity,  but  of  misplaced  trequenXnCSS  (ire  ^^■j^''^™'^ 
leauty.  Macaulay,  Machiavelli.     1-°'""  ^^•o-"o"t  ^r-  n+tfin  renea 


Palatium,  which  they  offered  unto  the  Goddesse,  and  sol- 
emnized a  lectisternium.        Rolland,  tr.  of  Livy,  p.  719. 
Concerning^ejuency  in  prayer,  it  is  anactof  zeal  .  .  . 
easy  and  useful.        Jer.  Taylor,  Worlis  (ed.  1835),  I.  688. 

3.  The  ratio  of  the  number  of  times  that  an  event 
oeeurs  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events  to  the 
number  of  occasions  on  which  it  might  occur; 
with  a  few  recent  writers  on  physios,  the  num- 
ber of  regularly  recurring  events  of  any  given 
kind  in  a  given  time. 

Tae  frequency  of  crimes  has  washed  them  white. 

Cowpex,  Task,  lii.  71. 

frequent  (fre'kwent),  a.  [<  OF.  frequent,  F. 
frequent  =  Sp.  freeuente  =  Pg.  It.  frequente,  < 
ffequen{t-)s,  crowded,  crammed,  frequent, 
repeated,  etc.,  ppr.  in  form,  allied  to  far  (Are, 
eram:  see/arcei, ?).]  It.  Crowded;  thronged; 
full. 

'lis  Caesar's  will  to  have  &  frequent,  senate  ; 

And  therefore  must  your  edict  lay  deep  mulct 

On  such  as  shall  be  absent.    B.  Jonson,  Sejanus,  v.  3. 

Moving  from  the  strand,  apart, they  sate, 
And  lull  a,ni  frequent  form'd  a  dire  debate. 

Pope,  Odyssey,  xvii. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-nine  Lords  were  present,  and 
made  a  noble  sight  on  their  benches /reoment  and  full ! 

Walpote,  Letters,  II.  38. 

2.  Often  appearing,  seen,  or  done;  often  re- 
peated or  recurring ;  coming  or  happening  in 
close  succession  or  at  short  intervals. 

There  is  nothing  more  frequemt,  among  us  than  a  sort  of 
poems  intitled  Pindaric  Odes.       Congreve,  Pindaric  Ode. 
Frequent  hearses  shall  besiege  your  gates. 

Pope,  Elegy  on  an  Unfortunate  Lady,  1.  '" 


being  frequent  or  often  repeated. 


It  is  a  very  common  error  to  term  the  ancient  paintings 
found  on  church  walls,  &c.,  frescos,  but  there  is  scarcely 
an  instance  of  a  genuine  fresco  among  them.  They  are 
distemper  paintings  on  plaster,  and  quite  distinct  in  their 
style,  durability,  and  mode  of  manipulation.      Fairholt. 

The  room,  which  was  not  darkened,  was  hung  with  dam- 
ask of  purple  and  gold,  and  the  high  ceiling  was  painted 
with  g&y  frescos  of  some  story  of  the  gods. 

C.  E.  Norton,  Travel  and  Study  in  Italy,  p.  30. 

Florentine  fresco.     See  Florentine.— Tiesco  colors. 
See  color. — In  fresco,  in  the  open  air ;  out  of  doors :  same 
as  alfresco. 
Come,  let  us  take,  in  fresco  here,  one  quart. 

B.  Jonson,  New  Inn,  iv.  2. 
The  house  was  doubly  balconied  in  the  front .  .  .  for  the 
club'sters  to  issue  forth  in  fresco  with  hats  and  perukes. 
Soger  North,  Lord  Guilford,  I.  145. 

fresco  (fres'ko), «.  <.  l<.  fresco,  n.]  Topalntin 
fresco,  as  a  wall. 

A  melodramatic  statue  of  Moses  receives  the  tables  of 
the  law  from  God  the  Father,  with  frescoed  seraphim  in 
the  background.  Howells,  Venetian  Life,  xviii. 

frescoing  (fres'ko-ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  ot  fresco, 
v.]  The  process  of  painting  in  fresco;  frescoed 
decoration. 

Ihe  frescoing,  stained  glass  work,  and  tiling  in  the  Union 
League  Club  building.  Art  Age,  III.  198. 

fresco-painter  (fres'ko-pan'^ter),  n.  One  who 
paints  in  fresco. 

fresco-painting  (fres'k6-pan'''ting),  ».  1.  The 
art  or  act  of  painting  in  fresco. — 2.  A  fresco. 

fresh  (fresh),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  fresh,  frescJi, 
fressh,  fress,  and  transposed/ers/i,  ferss,  etc.,  < 
AS.  fersc,  fresh  (applied  to  water)  (transposed 
from  *fresc),  =  I),  versch  =  MLG.  varsch,  versch 
=  OHGr.  frisc.  MH(J.  vriscli,  Q.  frisch  =  Icel. 
fersTcr,  fresh  (of  food,  meat,  fish,  fruit,  etc.,  of 
smell,  etc.),  =  Sw.  farsh  =  Dan.  fersk,  fresh, 
sweet,  etc.  Prom  the  same  ult.  source  sacefrislc, 
a  doublet  ot  fresh,  SLJid  fresco,  <  It.  fresco  =  Sp. 
Pg.  fresco  =  OP.  fres,  freis,  frais,  fris,  fem. 
fresche,  fraische,  P.  frais,  fem.  fraicke,  fresh, 
cool:  see  fresco'.]  I.  a.  1.  Having  its  original 
qualities ;  unimpaired  in  vigor  or  purity ;  not 
weakened,  faded,  tainted,  or  decayed ;  not  stale 
or  worn:  as,  afreshyoiae;  a.  fresh  complexion; 
events  stiD.  fresh  in  the  memory;  to  keep  meat 
or  flowers /resfe. 

Fvil  fressh  and  newe  here  gere  apiked  was. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  365. 
A  grave  young  Swede  with  afresh  Norse  complexion. 
B.  Taylor,  Northern  Travel,  p.  14. 

3.  Of  unimpaired  physical  or  mental  condi- 
tion ;  having  full  natural  vigor,  activity,  beauty, 
bloom,  etc.;  hearty;  sound;  brisk;  lively. 


fresh 

Ther  sholde  ye  haue  sein  munyfreesh  lusty  men  of  aimes 
vpon  stronge  stai'telinge  stedis. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  386. 
A  race  of  real  children ;  not  too  wise, 
Too  learned,  or  too  good  ;  but  wanton,  fresh, 
And  bandied  up  and  down  by  love  and  hate. 

Wordsworth,  Prelude,  v. 

3.  In  a  refreshed  condition ;  freshened ;  reinvig- 
orated ;  strengthened  or  purified :  as,  the  troops 
were  now  fresh  for  action ;  to  put  on  fresh  linen. 

I  remember,  when  the  fight  was  done,  .  .  . 
Came  there  a  certain  lord,  neat  and  trimly  dress'd, 
Fresh  as  a  bridegroom.  Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  i.  3. 

Nay,  [I]  let  him  choose 
Out  of  my  files,  his  projects  to  accomplish. 
My  best  and  freshest  men.  Shak.,  Cor.,  v.  5. 

Brewer  says  to  his  driver,  "Now  is  your  horse  pretty 
fresh?"  .  .  .  Driver  says  he's  as /rtJsA  as  butter. 

Dickens,  Mutual  Friend,  ii.  3. 

4.  New;  recent;  novel;  newly  produced,  oh- 
taiued,  occurring,  arriving,  etc. :  as,  coins  fresh 
from  the  mint ;  a  fresh  coat  of  paint ;  fresh  ti- 
dings ;  a  fresh  misfortune ;  to  take  a  fresh  sheet 
of  paper. 

My  glory  v/sa  fresh  in  me,  and  my  how  was  renewed  in 
my  hand.  Job  xxix.  20. 

But  the  Norweyan  lord,  surveying  vantage, 
With  furbish'd  arms  and  new  supplies  of  men. 
Began  &  fresh  assault.  Shak.,  Macbeth,  1.  2. 

To-morrow  tafriish  woods  and  pastures  new. 

Milton,  Lycidas,  1.  193. 

In  every  liquid  all  the  molecules  are  running  about  and 

continually  changing  and  mixing  themselves  up  in  fresh 

forms.  W.  K.  Clifford,  Lectures,  I.  195. 


Hence — 5.  Unpractised;  untried;  inexperi- 
enced; unsophisticated:  as,  a/resfthand  on  a 
ship;  a/res7iyouth. 

How  gTeen  you  are,  and  fresh  in  this  old  world ! 

Shak.,  K.  John,  iii.  4. 
We  that  have  skill  must  pronounce,  and  not  such/r«s7i 
men  as  you  are.  B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Kevels,  v.  2. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  see  girls  in  their  third  year  attend- 
ing the  same  lectures  with  Freshmen.    I  say  "Freshmen  " 
because,  although  there  is  uo  class  feeling,  yet  there  is  an 
undefined  idea  that  new  students  must  naturally  be  fresh. 
Nineteenth  Century,  XXIV.  921. 

6.  Cool;  refreshing;  invigorating;  imparting 
strength  or  refreshment ;  in  nautical  language, 
moderately  strong  or  brisk:  as,  a  draught  of 
fresh  water;  a  breath  of  fresh  air;  a  fresh 
breeze. 

Sir,  we  are  all  so  happy  as  to  have  a  fine,  fresh,  cool 

morning ;  and  I  hope  we  shall  each  be  the  happier  in  the 

others'  company.  /.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  20. 

I'll  cull  the  farthest  mead  for  thy  repast; 

The  choicest  herbs  I  to  thy  board  will  bring. 

And  draw  thy  water  from  the  freshest  spring. 

Prior,  Henry  and  Emma. 
And  the  shade  of  the  beech  lies  cool  on  the  rock, 
And  fresh  from  the  west  is  the  free  wind's  breath. 

Bryant,  Two  Graves. 
During  the  first  part  of  this  day  the  wind  was  light,  but 
after  noon  it  came  on  fresh,  and  we  furled  the  royals. 

a.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast. 

7.  Not  salt,  salted,  or  pickled ;  not  brackish : 
as,  fresh  meat  or  codfish ;  fresh  water. 

So  can  no  fountain  both  yield  salt  water  and/resA. 

Jas.  iii.  12. 

I  found  helpe  for  ray  health,  and  my  sicknesse  asswaged, 

by  the  meanes  ot  fresh  dyet,  especially  Oranges  and  Limons. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  Works,  II.  9. 

8t.  Bright;  brilliant. 

Tlier  helmes  garnysshed  that  they  had  vppon, 
With  perlys  and  dyamauntez  of  price, 
Ther  course[rja  trappid  in  tbefressest  wise. 

Generydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2037. 

9.  Tipsy.     [Slang.] 

Drinking  was  not  among  my  vices.    I  could  get  fresh, 

as  we  call  it,  when  in  good  company  and  excited  by  wit 

and  mirth ;  l3ut  I  never  went  to  the  length  of  being  drunk. 

Marryat,  Frank  Mildmay,  xiii. 

10.  Sober;  not  tipsy.     [Scotch.] 

There  is  our  great  TJdaller  is  weel  enough  when  he  is 
fresh,  but  he  makes  ower  mony  voyages  in  his  ship  and 
his  yawl  to  be  lang  sae.  Scott,  Pirate,  xxiv. 

11.  Verdant  and  conceited;  presuming  through 
ignorance  and  conceit;  forward;  officious. 
Compare  cooZ.  [Slang,  U.S.] — 13.  Open;  not 
frosty.     [Scotch.] 

Our  winters  .  .  .  have  been  open  and  fresh,  as  it  is 
termed. 
P.  Campsie,  Stirlings.  Statist,  Ace,  xv.  319,  N.  (Jamieson.) 

Fresh  blood.  See  blood.— Tiesh  suit,  or  fresh  pur- 
suit, in  law,  effectual  pursuit  of  a  ^vi'ong-doer  while  the 
wrong  is  fresh.  In  old  English  criminal  law  such  pur- 
suit of  a  thief  was  encouraged  by  allowing  the  owner  who 
made  it  to  recover  his  goods  again ;  otherwise  they  went 
to  the  crown  if  retaken.  So,  if  a  tenant,  to  prevent  the 
landlord  from  distraining  his  cattle  on  the  land,  drove 
them  off  the  land,  the  landlord  might,  if  he  made  fresh 
suit,  distrain  them  off  the  land.  =  Syn.  1  and  2.  Unfaded, 
blooming,  flourishing,  hearty.— 4.  Novel,  Recent,  etc.  See 
n£W. — 6.  Untrained,  unskilled,  raw. 

II.  n.  1 .  A  flood ;  a  stream  in  overflow ;  an 
inundation ;  a  freshet. 
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It  is  held  one  of  the  greatest  rivers  in  America,  and  as 
most  men  thinke,  in  the  world :  and  commeth  downe  with 
such  Hi  fresh,  it  maketh  the  Sea  fresh  more  than  thirtie 
miles  from  the  shore. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  Works,  II.  268. 

It  is  called  &  fresh,  when,  after  very  great  rains,  or  (as 
we  suppose)  after  a  great  thaw  of  the  snow  and  ice  lying 
upon  tile  mountains  to  the  westward,  the  water  descends 
in  such  abundance  into  the  rivers  that  they  overflow  the 
banks  which  bound  their  streams  at  other  times. 

Beverley,  Virginia,  iii.  U  34. 

2t.  Figuratively,  a  flood  or  rush  of  persons. 
Thefresshe  was  so  felle  of  the  furse  grekes. 

Destrmtion  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  I.  4730. 

3.  A  spring  or  brook  of  fresh  water;  a  small 
tributary  stream.     [Now  only  local.] 

He  shall  drink  nought  but  brine ;  for  I'll  not  show  him 
Where  the  quick /res/ies  are.         Shak.,  Tempest,  iii.  2. 
In  Virginia  it  means  also  "  a  small  tributary  of  a  larger 
river,"  and  Beverley  (History  of  Virginia)  already  men- 
tions "the  freshes  of  Pawtomeck  river." 

7'rans.  Amer.  Philol.  Ass.,  XIV.  49. 

4.  A  stream  or  current  of  fresh  water  running 
into  tide-water.     [Local.] 

Uunning  up  into  the  freshes  with  the  ship  or  vessel 
during  the  five  or  six  weeks  that  the  worm  is  thus  above 
water ;  for  they  never  enter,  nor  do  any  damage  in  fresh 
water,  or  where  it  is  not  very  salt. 

Beverley,  Virginia,  ii.  %  6. 
Fresh,  used  locally  in  Maryland  for  a  stream  distinct 
from  the  tide  water:  as,  "Allen's  Fresh." 

Trans.  Amer.  Philol.  Ass.,  XIV.  48. 

5.  The  mingling  of  fresh  water  with  salt  in 
rivers  or  bays,  or  the  increased  current  of  an 
ebb-tide  caused  by  a  great  volume  of  fresh  wa- 
ter flowing  into  the  sea. 

The  freshes,  when  they  take  their  ordinarie  course  of 
ebbe,  doe  grow  strong  and  swift,  setting  du'ectly  off  to 
sea  against  the  wind.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  III.  673. 

6.  Open  weather ;  a  day  of  open  weather ;  a 
thaw.  [Scotch.] — 7.  A  freshman.  [College 
slang.] 

fresh  (fresh),  adv.     [<  fresh,  a.]    Freshly. 

Who  finds  the  heifer  dead  and  bleeding /r«s/i. 
And  sees  fast  by  a  butcher  with  an  axe. 
But  will  suspect  'twas  he  that  made  the  slaughter? 
Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  iii.  2. 
JIf rs.  Cam.  She  has  a  charming  fresh  colour. 
Lady  T.  Yes,  when  it  is/reaA  put  on. 

Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  ii.  2. 

fresht  (fresh),  ti.     [(.fresh,  a.']    1.  irares.  To  re- 
fresh. 

Whan  he  was  to  that  wel  yeomen 

That  shadowed  was  with  braunches  grene, 

He  thoughte  of  thilke  water  shene 

To  drinke,  siadfresshe  him  wel  withalle. 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  1. 1B13. 
I  walkt  abroade  to  breath  the  freshing  ayre 
In  open  fields,  whose  flowring  pride,  opprest 
With  early  frosts,  had  lost  their  beauty  faire. 

Spender,  Daphna'ida,  I.  26. 

You  have  freshed  my  memory  well  in 't,  neighbour  Pan. 

B.  Jonson,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  i.  2. 

II.  intrans.  To  grow  fresh ;  freshen. 
About  three  in  the  afternoone^the  gale  began  to  fresh. 
Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  450. 

fresh-blo'wn  (fresh'blon),  a.    Newly  blown,  as 
a  flower. 

Beds  of  violets  blue, 
And  fresh-hlmtm  roses  wash'd  in  dew. 

Milton,  L' Allegro,  1.  22. 

fresh-colored  (fresh 'kul'^grd),  a.  Having  a 
lively,  healthy  color ;  ruddy:  as,  &  fresh-colored 
complexion. 
freshen  (fresh'n),  v.  [(.fresh  +  -erii-  (c).]  I, 
intrans.  1.  To  grow  brisk;  grow  stronger  or 
brighter:  as,  the  ymiA.  freshens ;  the  verdure 
fresliens. 

The  breeze  will/resAen  when  the  day  is  done. 

Byron,  Corsair,  i.  7. 
Sometimes  on  a  sunny  day  it  began  even  to  be  pleasant 
and  genial,  and  a  greenness  grew  over  those  brown  beds, 
which,  freshening  daily,  suggested  the  thought  that  Hope 
traversed  them  at  night,  and  left  each  morning  brighter 
traces  of  her  steps.  Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  ix. 

Heard 
The  freshening  wind  about  the  cordage  beat. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  II.  240. 

2.  To  grow  fresh;  lose  salt  or  saltness. 
II,  trans.  1.  To  refresh;  revive;  renew. 
Freshened  from  the  wave  the  zephyr  flew, 

Ooldsmith,  Traveller,  1,  246. 
Clearer  skies  and  softer  air,  .  .  . 
Fresh'ning  his  lazy  spirits  as  he  ran. 
Unfolded  genially  and  spread  the  man. 

Cowper,  Progress  of  Error,  1.  411. 
Freshen  the  priming  of  your  pistols — the  mist  of  the 
falls  is  apt  to  dampen  the  brimstone. 

Cooper,  Last  of  Mohicans,  vii. 

A  strong  and  healthy  soil  of  common  sense,  freshened 

by  living  springs  of  feeling.      Longfellow,  Hyperion,  i.  3. 

2.  To  make  fresh ;  remove  saltness  from :  as, 
to  freshen  fish  or  flesh. 
Freshen  [salt  codfish]  by  leaving  it  in  water  an  hour. 

Qoodhohne's  Domestic  Cyc.,  p.  113. 
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3.  Naut.,  to  relieve,  as  a  rope,  by  altering  the 
position  of  a  part  exposed  to  friction.— To  fresh- 
en the  hawse.  See  hawsel. 
freshet  (fresh 'et),  re.  [Prob.  <  OF.  freschet,  fre- 
chet,  adj.,  fresh  (applied,  among  other  things 
to  a  spring),  dim.  otfres,  tem.fresche,  fresh:  see 
fresh,  a.,  and  ot  fresh,  re.]  If.  A  small  stream 
of  fresh  water;  a  brook. 

Beyond  the  said  mountaines  towards  the  North,  there 
is  a  most  beautif  nil  wood  growing  on  a  plaine  ful  of  foun- 
J;aines  &  freshets.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  94. 

All  fish,  from  sea  or  shore. 
Freshet  or  purling  brook,  of  shell  or  fin. 

Milton,  P.  R.,  ii.  345. 
2.  A  flood  or  overflowing  of  a  river,  by  reason 
of  heavy  rains  or  melted  snow ;  an  immdation, 
especially  one  of  a  comparatively  moderate  ex- 
tent: same  as  fresh,  re.,  1. 

Between  Salem  and  Charlestown  is  situated  the  town 
of  Lynn,  near  to  a  river,  whose  strong  freshet  at  the  end 
of  winter  flUeth  all  her  bauks,  and  with  a  violent  torrent 
vents  itself  into  the  sea. 

F.  Gorges,  Description  of  New  England  (1668),  p.  29. 

■freshly  (fresh'li),  adi).  [<  ME.  freschly,  fressh- 
ly;  <  fresh  +  -ly^.'],  In  a  fresh  manner;  so  as 
to  be  fresh;  anew;  newly;  recently. 

And  swore,  and  hertely  gan  her  hete  [promise] 
Euer  to  be  stedfast  and  trew. 
And  loue  her  alway  freshly  new.  Isle  of  Ladies. 

Looks  he  &a  freshly  as  he  did  the  day  he  wrestled? 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iii.  2. 
Fate  seemed  to  wind  him  up  for  fourscore  years : 
Yet  freshly  ran  he  on  ten  winters  more. 

Dryden,  (Edipus,  iv.  2. 
freshman  (fresh'man),  n.  and  a.     I.  n. ;  pi. 
/res7»mere  (-men).    If.  A  novice;  one  in  the  ru- 
diments of  knowledge. 

'Las,  you  are  freshmen! 
I'm  an  old  weather-beaten  soldier,  that,  whilst  diiun 
And  trumpets  terrified  cowards,  had  the  world 
At  will.  Beau,  arid  Fl.  (J),  Faithful  Friends,  i.  2. 

What  if  I  left  my  token  and  my  letter 
With  this  strange  fellow —  .  .  . 
Not  so,  I'll  trust  no  freshman  with  such  secrets. 
Middleton,  More  Dissemblers  besides  Women,  ii.  S. 
I  am  but  a  fresh-man  yet  in  France,  therefore  I  can  send 
you  no  news.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  L  18. 

2.  A  student  of  the  first  year  in  a  college  or 
university. 

No  Freshman  shall  wear  his  hat  in  the  College  yard,  un- 
less it  rains,  hails,  or  snows,  provided  he  be  on  foot,  and 
have  not  both  hands  fulL 

Laws  ofHarv.  Coll.,  quoted  in  Quincy's  Hist.  Harv. 
[Univ.,  II.  639. 
He  [Pendennis]  drove  thitherin  a  well-appointed  coach, 
filled  inside  and  out  with  dons,  gownsmen,  young  fresh- 
men about  to  enter,  and  their  guardians,  who  were  con- 
ducting them  to  the  University. 

Thackeray,  Pendennis,  xviL 
I  remember'd  Everard's  college  fame 
When  we  were  Freshmen.  Tennyson,  The  Epic. 
Abbot  Of  freshmen.  See  abbot  of  yellow-beaks,  under 
abbot. —  Freshman's  Bible,  the  body  of  laws,  the  cata- 
logue, or  the  calendar  of  a  collegiate  institution.  [Col- 
lege slang.] 

Every  year  there  issues  from  the  warehouse  of  Messrs. 
Deighton,  the  publishers  to  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
an  octavo  volume.  .  .  .  Among  the  Undergraduates  it  is 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Freshman's  Bible — 
the  public  usually  ask  for  the  University  Calendar. 

Westminster  Rev.,  XXXV.  230. 
President's  freshman,  formerly,  a  member  of  the  fresh- 
man class  who  performed  the  official  errands  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  college.    [U.  S.] 

II.  a.  Pertaining  to  a  freshman,  or  to  the 
class  composed  of  freshmen,  in  a  college. 
Lord  !  how  the  Seniors  knocked  about 
The  freshman  class  of  one ! 
0.  W.  Holmes,  Centennial  of  Harvard  College,  1836. 

freshmanhood  (fresh'man-hM),  n.  [<  fresh- 
man +  -hood.']  The  sta'te  of  a  freshman;  the 
period  of  being  a  freshman. 

But  yeameth  not  thy  laboring  heart,  0  Tom, 
For  those  dear  hours  of  simple  Freshmanhood  f 

Harvardiana,  III.  405. 

freshmanic  (fresh-man'ik),  a.  [<  freshman  + 
-ic]  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  a  freshman, 
or  the  state  of  freshmanhood. 

I  do  not  pine  for  those  freshmanic  days. 

Harvardiana,  III.  405. 

freshmanshlp  (fresh'man-ship),  re.     [<  fresh- 
man +  -ship?]    The  state  of  being  a  freshman. 
A  man  who  had  been  my  fellow-pupil  with  him  from  the 
beginning  of  our  Freshmanship  would  meet  him  there. 
C.  A.  Bristed,  English  University,  p.  160. 

freshmentt  (fresh'ment),  re.    [<  fresh  +  -ment.] 
Refreshment. 
■  To  enjoy  the  freshment  of  the  air  and  river. 

J.  Cartwright,  Pi-eacher's  Travels,  p.  19- 

freshness  (fresh'nes),  n.  [<  ME.  fresshenesse  ,■ 
<  fresh  +  -ness.]  The  condition  or  quality  of 
being  fresh,  in  any  sense. 

Our  garments,  being,  as  they  were,  drenched  in  the  sea, 
hold,  notwithstanding,  their  freshness  and  glosses, 

Shak.,  Tempest,  il.  1. 
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Let  but  Bome  new  desii'e  give  play  to  a  quite  different 
net  of  organs,  and  the  mind  runs  aiter  it  witli  as  much 
/reahness  and  eagerness  as  if  it  liad  never  done  anything. 
A.  Tucker,  Light  of  Nature,  I.  i.  6. 
We  .  .  .  ran 
By  ripply  shallows  of  the  lisping  lalte, 
Delighted  with  the  freshness  and  tile  sound. 

Tennyson,  Edwin  Morris. 
fresh-newt,  «•    Unwonted ;  unpractised. 
For  the  love 
Of  this  poor  infant,  this  fresh-new  seafarer, 
I  would  it  would  be  quiet.       Shah.,  Pericles,  iii.  1. 

itesh-run  (fresh'rim),  a.  1.  Just  from  the  sea ; 
having  recently  run  up  a  river,  as  a  salmon. 
—  2.  Anadromous  in  general,  as  a  flsh. 

fresi-shot  (fresh'shot),  n.  [Appar.  a  perver- 
sion of  fresliet,  as  if  it  meant,  in  this  instance, 
fresh  water  shot  out  into  the  sea.]  The  dis- 
charge of  fresh  water  from  any  great  river  into 
the  sea,  often  extending  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  mouth  of  a  river.    Imp.  Diet. 

fresh-sophomore  (fresh' sof'o-mor),  n.  One 
who  enters  college  in  the  sophomore  year,  hav- 
ing made  the  studies  of  thefreshman  year  else- 
where. Also, abhreviated,^esft-sopfe.  [U.S.] 
I  was  a  Fresh'Sophfymore  then,  and  a  waiter  in  the  Com- 
mons'hall.  Yaie  Lit.  Mag.,Xll.\U. 

fresh-water  (fresh' wft't^r),  a.  1.  Pertaining 
to.  yielding,  produced  by,  living  in,  or  situated 
on  water  that  is  fresh  or  not  salt:  as,  fresh- 
water deposits;  fresh-water  flsh. 

As  I  have  heard  that,  somewhere  in  the  main, 
Fresh-water  springs  come  up  through  bitter  brine. 

Tennyson  (ed.  1833),  Sonnets,  ii. 

2.  Accustomed  to  sail  on  fresh  water  only,  as 
on  lakes  and  rivers:  as,  a,  fresh-water  sailor. — 

3.  Eaw;  untrained:  as,  "fresh-water  soVHeia," 
Knolles — Fresb-water  cod.  See  oo^a.—Fresh-water 
fox,  an  English  name  of  the  common  carp,  alluding  to  its 
supposed  cunning. — Fresh-water  herrMg,  a  local  Eng- 
lish name  of  the  whiteflsh,  Coregonus  clupeoides.—'Fieah- 
water  zaarsh-hen,  a  name  of  RcUlits  elegans,  the  Iting- 
irail  of  the  United  States.— Fresb-water  mussels,  the 
Unionidce,  as  distinguished  from  the  Mytilidte  or  marine 
mussels.— Fresb-water  Sbrimp,  a  name  of  the  Gcmima- 
rus  pulex,  not  a  true  shrimp.-  Fresb-water  soldier,  the 
Stratiotes  aloides,  a  European  aquatic  plant  with  sword- 
shaped  leaves. 

freshwoman  (fresh'wtoi"an),  n. ;  pi.  fresh-mo- 
men  (-wim"en).  An  assumed  feminine  correla- 
tive of  freshman  in  the  academical  sense. 
Mother,  you  do  intreat  lilte  &  fresh-woman; 
'Tis  against  the  laws  of  the  university. 

Middleton,  Chaste  Maid,  iii.  2. 

fresison  (fre-si'son),  n.  The  mnemonic  name 
now  usually  given  to  that  mood  of  the  fourth 
figure  of  syllogism  which,  when  it  is  considered 
as  belonging  to  the  first  figure,  is  called  frise- 
SOmorum  (which  see).  It  is  also  called  frensison. 
The  /  signifies  that  the  mood  is  to  be  reduced  to  ferio  ; 
the  two  «'s,  that  the  premises  are  both  to  be  converted 
simply  in  the  reduction ;  while  the  -three  vowels  show  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  three  propositions,  namely : 
e,  universal  negative ;  i,  particular  ^rmative ;  o,  particu- 
lar negative. 

fresk  (fresk),  n.    A  dialectal  variant  of  frosJe. 

Tresnel  lantern,  lens.    See  the  nouns. 

Iresnel's  surface  of  elasticity.  See  wave-sur- 
face and  elasticity. 

freti  (fret),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  fretted,  ppr. 
fretUiig.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  frette,  and  with 
orig.  long  -vowel  freet,freat;  <  M'E.  freten  (pret. 
fret,  freet,  frate,  pi.  freten,  freeten,  pp.  freten, 
fret),  <  AS.  fretan  (pret.  frcet,  pi.  frwton,  pp. 
freten),  eat  up,  devour  (hence /reitem,  pret.  pi. 
fretton,  eat  up),  =  D.  vreten  =  ML(j.  vreten, 
iGr.  freten  =  OHG.  frezean,  MHG.  vrezzen,  G. 
fressen  (Sw.  frata,  corrode,  is  borrowed)  = 
Ooth.  fraitan  (pret.  fret,  pi.  fretun),  eat  up,  de- 
Tou*,  <  Goth,  fra-,  =  AS.  for-,  E,  for-\  eta.,  H- 
Goth.  itan  =  AS.  etan,  E.  eat,  etc. :  see  /or-i 
and  eat.  FreO-  is  thus  equiv.  to  a  syncopated 
form  of  *for-eat,  and  the  reg.  mod.  form  would 
hefreat;  the  short  vowel  is  perhaps  due  to  the 
preterit  fret  (like  Sat,  pret.  of  eat)  and  the  influ- 
■ence  of  the  other  words  spelled/re*.  With  fret 
of  AS,  origin  is  now  thoroughly  confused  in 
form  and  sense  another  verb  of  diff.  origin, 
namely,  <  OP.  fretter,  another  form  of  froiter, 
V.frotter  =  Pr.  fretar  =  It.  frettare,  rub,  chafe, 
fray,  fret,  <  L.  as  if  *frietare,  freq.  of  frioare, 

ip.frictus,  rub :  see  fricUon,  and  oi.frot,  frote.'] 
.  trans.  If.  To  eat  up ;  devour. 

Elde,  which  that  al  can  frete  and  bite. 
As  it  h&th  freten  [var.  froten]  mony  a  noble  storie. 

Chmieer,  Anelida  and  Arcite,  1. 12. 
■They  sawe  lygge  in  theyr  looke  legges  &  armes, 
Fayre  handes  &  teetefreaten  too  the  bonne. 

AKsaunder  ofMaeedoine  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  1. 1159. 

2.  To  eat  into;  gnaw;  corrode. 

Vermyn  Grete 
That  the  synful  men  sal  gnaw  and  frete. 

Sampole,  Prick  ol  Conscience,  1.  6596. 
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It  costith  greet  to  use  a  synne 
That  is  clepid  foule  Enuye, 
For  it  fretith  man  with-inne; 
Bodi  &  soule  it  dooth  distroie. 
Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  66. 
Like  as  it  were  a  moth /re«i)i,7  a  garment. 

Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Ps.  xxxix.  12. 
Bich  robes  axe  fretted  by  the  moth. 

Wordiwiyrth,  The  Egyptian  Maid. 

3.  To  wear  away;  fray;  rub;  chafe:  as,  to /re* 
cloth  by  friction ;  to  fret  the  sMn. 

By  starts, 
^i&  fretted  fortunes  give  him  hope  and  fear. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C,  iv.  10. 
They  would,  by  rolling  up  and  down,  grate  and/re«  the 
object  metal,  and  fill  it  full  of  little  holes. 

Newton,  Opticks. 

Aided  by  its  Jburden  of  detrital  matter,  the  river  frets 

away  the  rocks  Song  its  banks,  and  thus  tends  to  widen  its 

channel.  Huxley,  Physiography,  p.  134. 

4.  To  make  rough;  cause  to  ripple;  disturb; 
agitate:  as,  to /ret  the  surface  of  water. 

Mountain  pines  .  .  .  fretted  with  the  gusts  of  heaven. 
Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iv.  1. 

5.  To  chafe  painfully  or  vexatiously;  irritate; 
worry;  gall. 

Whan  man  hath  that  complexion. 

Full  ...  of  dredes  and  of  wrathfuU  thought, 

He  ./ret  him  selven  all  to  nought. 

Gowtr,  Conf.  Amant.,  III.  98. 
Fret  not  thyself  because  of  evildoers.  Ps.  xxxvii.  1. 

Because  thou  hast  .  .  .  fretted  me  in  all  these  things ; 
...  I  also  will  recompense  thy  way  upon  thine  head. 

Ezek.  xvi.  43. 

This  Wretch  has  fretted  me  that  I  am  absolutely  decay'd. 

Congreve,  Way  of  the  World,  Iii.  6. 

As  a  man  who  'had  once  sinned,  but  who  kept  his  con- 
science all  alive  and  painfully  sensitive  by  the  fretting  of 
an  unhealed  wound,  he  might  have  been  supposed  safer 
within  the  line  of  virtue  than  if  he  had  never  sinned  at 
alL  Hawthorne,  Scarlet  Letter,  xviii. 

To  fret  one's  gizzard.  See  gizzard. =Sj7L  B.  To  vex, 
provoke,  nettle. 

II,  intrans.  1.  To  be  worn  away,  as  by  fric- 
tion; become  frayed  or  chafed;  be  wearing  out 
or  wasting. 

No  WooU  is  lesse  subiect  to  mothes,  or  to  fretting  in 
presse,  then  this.  Hakluyt'8  Voyages,  II.  161. 

'Twas  a  commodity  lay  fretting  by  you : 
'Twill  bring  you  gain,  or  perish  on  the  seas. 

SAoft.,T.  of  theS.,ii.l. 
Your  satin  sleeve  begins  to  fret  at  the  rug  that  is  under- 
neath it.  B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  iii.  1. 
Of  a  new  Rainbow,  e'er  it  fret  or  fade, 
The  choicest  Piece  took  out  a  Scarf  is  made. 

Cowley,  Davideis,  ii. 

2.  To  make  way  by  attrition  or  corrosion. 

By  this  salve,  the  sore  rather  festered  and  rankled  than 

healed  up,  and  the  sedition  thereby/rcKed  more  and  more. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Livy,  p.  228. 

Had  the  L^rosie  of  your  sins  so  fretted  in  my  Walls 
that  there  was  no  cleansing  them  but  by  the  flames  which 
consume'them?  StUlingJleet,  Sermons,  I.  i. 

Many  wheals  arose,  and  fretted  one  into  another  with 
great  excoriation.  Wiseman. 

3.  To  be  worried;  give  way  to  chafed  or  irri- 
tated feelings ;  speak  peevishly  and  complain- 
ingly. 

He  /rete  like  a  chaf'd  lion.    Fletcher,  Loyal  Subject,  v.  S. 
Ah,  nionarchs !  could  ye  taste  the  mirth  ye  mar. 
Not  in  the  toils  of  glory  would  ye  fret ; 
The  hoarse  dull  drum  would  sleep,  and  man  be  happy  yet ! 
Byron,  Childe  Harold,  i.  47. 

He  knows  his  mother  earth ;  he  frets  for  no  fine  cradle, 
but  lies  tranquilly  and  composed  at  her  feet.       Landor. 

4.  To  be  in  commotion  or  agitation,  as  water; 
boil,  bubble,  or  work  as  in  fermentation ;  hence, 
to  work  as  angry  feelings;  rankle. 

That  diabolical  rancour  that /reSs  and  ferments  in  some 
hellish  breasts.  South,  Sermons. 

In  vain  our  pent  wills /ret. 
And  would  the  world  subdue. 

M.  Arnold,  Empedocles  on  Etna. 

Ales  intended  to  be  stored  some  months  should  have  a 
Dorous  vent  peg  placed  in  the  shive  to  keep  the  ale  from 
fretting,  and  save  the  head  of  the  cask  from  being  blown 
^^j_      "'  Encyc.  Brtt.,  IV.  275. 

To  fret  in  in  imne-maUng,  to  combine  one  wine  with 
another. = Syn.  3  and  4.  To  chafe,  fume. 
fretl  (fret),  n.    \ifret,  v.]    1.  A  wearing  away, 
abrasion,  or  corrosion.— 2.  A  place  worn  or 
abraded,  as  by  friction. 

Freates  be  in  a  shaft  as  well  as  in  a  bowe,  and  they  be 
much  like  a  canker,  creepinge  and  encreasinge  in  those 
places  in  a  bowe  which  be  rnu^^^^at  Tofoplilu's?  p.  156. 
3.  In  mea.:  (a)  Chafing,  as  in  the  folds  of  the 
skin  of  fat  children.  (6)  Herpes ;  tetter.— 4. 
In  mining,  the  worn  side  of  a  nver-bank,  where 
ores,  or  stones  containing  them,  accumulate  by 
being  washed  down  the  hills,  and  thus  mdicate 
to  thi  miner  the  locality  of  the  veins.  Weister. 
—5.  A  state  of  chafing  or  irritation,  as  of  the 
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mind,  temper,  etc. ;  vexation ;  anger :  as,  he 
keeps  himself  in  a  continual  fret. 

Yet  then  did  Dennis  rave  in  furious /re(. 

Pope,  Prol.  to  Satires,  1. 163. 
The  weariness,  the  fever,  and  the /ret 
Here,  where  men  sit  and  hear  each  other  groan. 

Keats,  Ode  to  a  Nightingale. 

6.  The  agitation  of  the  surface  of  a  fluid,  as 
when  fermenting  or  boiling;  a  I'ippling  on  the 
surface,  as  of  water ;  a  state  of  ebullition  or  ef- 
fervescence, as  of  wine. 

And  if  it  ferment  not  at  all,  it  will  want  that  little /ret 
which  makes  it  grateful  to  most  palates. 

Evelyn,  Aphorisms  concerning  Cider. 

Of  this  river  the  surface  is  covered  with  froth  and  bub- 
bles ;  for  it  runs  along  upon  the  fret,  and  is  still  breaking 
against  the  stones  that  oppose  its  passage. 

Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

Those  humours,  tart  as  wines  upon  the /ret, 
Which  idleness  and  weariness  beget. 

Cowper,  Ketirement,  1.  761. 
7t.  A  flurry. 

About  ten  in  the  morning,  in  a  Very  great  fret  of  wind, 
it  chopt  suddenly  into  the  w. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  22. 

8.  A  glass  composition,  composed  of  silica, 
lime,  soda,  borax,  and  lead,  used  as  a  glaze  by 
potters. 

fret^t  (fret),  V.  t.  [<  MB.  fretten,  <  AS.  fret- 
wian,  usually  with  ce,  frcetwian,  frcetwan,  frwt- 
tewian  =  08.  fratahon,  adorn,  ornament ;  cf. 
Goth,  us-fratwjan,  make  wise  (Gr.  ao<j>i^etv). 
Somewhat  confused  in  meaning  with  fret^, 
V.  *.]    To  adorn;  ornament;  setoff. 

Ne  juwel/rette  ful  oE  riche  stones. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1. 1115. 

AUe  hir  fyue  fyngres  weore /rettet  with  rynges, 
Of  the  preciousest  perre  that  prince  wered  euere. 

Piers  Plowman  (A),  ii.  11. 
In  a  long  purple  pall,  whose  skirt  with  gold 
Was  fretted  all  about,  she  was  arayd. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  ix.  37. 

fret^t  (fret),  n.  [ME.  fret;  <  fret^,  ».]  A  caul 
of  silver  or  gold  wire,  sometimes  ornamented 
with  precious  stones,  worn  by  ladies  in  the  mid- 
dle ages.    Favrholt. 

A  fret  of  golde  she  hadde  next  her  heer. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1.  215. 

fret3  (fret),  n.  [<  OP.  frete,  f.,  an  iron  band,  a 
ferrule,  frete,  frette,  f.,  a  lozenge,  pi.  frettes,ia, 
grating  (>  Sp.  fretes,  frets,  in  heraldry)  (ef .  fret, 
n.,  a  hoop,  collectively  cross-bars,  twigs  for 
making  baskets,  cages,  etc.),  appar.  syncopated 
from  *ferrette,  n.,  It.  ferrata,  ferriata,  the  iron 
grating  of  a  window,. an  iron  railing,  <  ML.  fer- 
rata, an  iron  grating,  <  ferrare  (F.ferrer  =  It. 
ferrare),  bind  with  iron,  <  L.  ferrwm,  iron:  see 
ferrovs,  farrier.  Cf./re*2.]  1.  A  piece  of  in- 
terlaced or  perforated  ornamental  work. 

About  the  sides  shall  i-un  a^rct 
Of  primroses.      Drayton,  Muses'  Elysium,  ii. 
The  hook  she  bears 
Of  thine  own  carving,  where  your  names  are  set. 
Wrought  underneath  with  many  a  curious /ret. 

Fletcher,  Faithful  Shepherdess,  iv.  1. 

2.  A  kind  of  or- 
nament much 
employed  in 
Grecian  art  and 
insundrymodi- 
fications  com- 
mon in  various 
other  stylesi  it 
is  formed  of  bands 
or  fillets  various- 
ly combined,  fre- 
quently consist- 
ing of  continuous 
lines  arranged  in 
rectangular  forms.    Sometimes  called  key  ornament. 

Beautiful  works  and  orders,  like  the /rets  in  the  roofs 
of  houses.  Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  228. 

3.  In  her.,  a  charge  consisting  of  two  bendlets 
placed    in   saltier   and  inter- 
laced with  a  mascle.    Also  call- 
ed true-lover's  knot  and  Sar- 
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Greek  Frets. 
a,  from  the  Parthenon,  above  cella  frieze ; 


d,  from  vases. 


Diamond  Frets. 

a,  from  Church  of  Retaud,  France;  J,  from 

Lincoln  Cathedral,  England. 


Heraldic  Fret. 

rington  knot.— 
Diamond  fret, 
in  arch.,  a  mold- 
ing consisting  of 
fillets  intersect- 
ing one  another, 
so  as  to  form  dia- 
mondsor  rhombs, 
or  of  other  com- 
binations of  dia- 
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mond-shaped  figures.  It  is  usual  in  the,  earlier  medieval 
architecture.— Fret  couped,  in  hei\,  a  bearing  similar  to 
a  Iret,  having  the  ends  of  the  bendlets  cut  oft  so  as  not  to 
reach  tlie  edges  of  the  escutcheon. — Fret  fretted,  in  h£r. , 
a  fret  of  which  the  mascle  has  each  of  its  corners  extended 
to  foi-m  a  loop  or  lozenge.— Labyrinth  fret,  in  arch., 
a  fret  with  many  involved  turnings. — Lozenge  fret,  an 
ornament  used  in  Komanesque  architecture,  presenting 
an  appearance  of  diagonal  ribs  inclosing  lozenge-  or  dia- 
mond-shaped panels.  See  diamond  fret — Per  fret,  in 
her.,  divided  by  diagonal  lines  in  the  direction  of  the  lines 
of  the  fret  —  that  is,  both  saltierwise  and  lozengewise: 
said  of  the  field.- Triangular  fret,  a  dovetail-molding. 
fret^  (fret),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  fretted,  ppr.  fret- 
ting. [=  OP.  fretter,  freter,  cross,  interlace; 
from  the  noun.]  1.  To  ornament  with,  or  as  if 
with  frets. 

We  went  through  the  long  gallery,  pav'd  w"i  white  & 
black  marble,  richly /re((ed  and  paynted  a  fresca. 

Evelyri,  Diary,  Feb.  8, 1644. 

They  were  of  gold  and  silver,  and  were  fretted  lilce  the 
west  window  of  the  Chanry  Kirlc. 

Illustrations  of  Northern  Antiquities,  quoted  in  Child's 

[Ballads,  I.  249. 

White  clouds  sail  aloft ;  and  vapors  fret  the  blue  sky 
with  silver  threads.  Longfellow,  Hyperion,  iii.  1. 

2.  To  make  a  fret  of.     [Eare.] 

Ye  hills,  whose  foliage,  fretted  on  the  skies, 
Prints  shadowy  arches  on  their  evening  dyes. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Poetry. 

fret*t,  '"•  *•  [<  ME.  fretten,  <  OF.  fretter,  freter, 
/erter,  strengthen,  fasten,  provide.]  1.  To  fas- 
ten; bind. 

Take  thenne  &frette  hym  [a  stafle  of  hasyll,  wylowe,  or 
aspej  faste  wyth  a  cockshotecorde ;  and  bynde  hym  to  a 
tom'me  or  an  euyn  square  grete  tree.  .  .  .  Unfrette  hym 
thefie,  and  let  hym  drye  in  an  hous  roof  in  the  smoke.    ' 

Juliana  Berners,  Treatyse  of  Fysshynge  wyth  an  Angle, 

[tol.  3. 
2.  To  strengthen ;  fill. 

With  alle  the  fode  that  may  be  founde/retie  thy  cofer. 
For  sustnaunce  to  yow-self  &  also  those  other. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  339. 

frets  (fret),  n.  [Origin  uncertain ;.  perhaps,  as 
Skeat  suggests,  a  particular  use  of  OF.  frete,  a 
ferrule  (a  bar) :  see  fref^,  «.]  In  musical  in- 
stnmients  of  the  lute  and  viol  class,  a  small 
ridge  of  wood,  ivory,  metal;  or  other  material, 
set  across  the  finger-board,  and  serving  as  a 
fixedpointfor  stopping  or  shortening  the  strings 
in  playing,  the  fingers  being  applied  just  above 
it  so  as  to  press  the  string  against  it.  Frets  were 
originally  used  on  all  varieties  of  the  lute  and  the  viol ; 
hut  they  are  now  employed  only  in  the  guitar  and  zither 
and  sometimes  in  the  banjo. 

The  Towne  Musitians 
Finger  their  frets  withiri.    ■ 

Heywood,  Woman  Killed  with  Kindness. 
These  means,  aa  frets  ui)on  an  instrument, 
Sliall  tune  our  heart-strings  to  true  languishment. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  1. 1140. 

firet^  (fret),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  -pT^.  fretted,  ppr./rei- 
Ung.     [<.fret^,n.']     1.  To  provide  with  frets. 

Instruments  may  be  well  made  and  well  strung,  but  if 
they  be  not  viqW  fretted,  the  Musique  is  marred. 

N.  Ward,  Simple  Cobler,  p.  40. 

2t.  Pimningly,  in  Shakspere,  to  worry  as  if  by 
acting  upon  the  frets  of. 

Call  me  what  instrument  you  will,  though  you  cwnfret 
me,  you  cannot  play  upon  me.       •  fi^Aa/c,  Hamlet,' iii.  2. 

fret^t  (fret),  n.  [<  L.  fretum,  a  strait,  a  sound ; 
not  connected  with  fritifi  =  firtTfi.']  A  frith. 
[Bare.] 

It  [Euripus]  generally  signifieth  any  strait,  fret,  or  chan- 
nel of  the  sea,  running  between  two  shores. 

■  5£r  r.  £rowme,  Vulg,  Err.,  vii.  IS. 

An  island  parted  from  the  firme  land  with  a  little /ret 
of  the  sea.     ■  '  ■  ■  ifnoWes,  Hist.  Turks. 

fret^t,  p.  a.  [A  form  of  freight,  found  in  16th- 
century  editions  of  Chaucer,  but  not  in  ME. 
manuscripts.]     Same  as  freight. 

fretet,  «•    A  Middle  English  form  otfret^. 

fretful  (fret'ful),  a.  [<  fret^,  n.,  +  -/mZ.]  If. 
Gnawing;  wearing;  abrading;  corroding. 

Though  parting  be  a.  fretful  corsive, 
It  is  applied  to  a  deathful  wound. 

Shale.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  iii.  2. 

2.  In  a  state  of  commotion ;  moved  oi'  agitated, 
as  water ;  seething. 

Two  goodly  streames  in  one  small  channel  meet, 
Whose  fretfull  waves,  beating  against  the  hill, 
Did  all  the  bottome  with  soft  mutt'rings  fill. 

W.  Browne,  Britannia's  Pastorals,  ii.  4. 

3.  Disposed  to  fret;  ill-tempered;  ill-humored; 
peevish:  as,  a,  fretful  terapei. 

Each  particular  hair  to  stand  on  end. 
Like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porpentine. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  5. 
A  fretful  poor  soul,  that  has  a  new  distress  for  every 
hour  in  the  four-and-twenty. 

Goldsmith,  Good-natured  Man,  i. 

4.  Characterized  by,  indicating,  or  causing  fret, 
worry,  or  ill  temper. 
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The  kindred  souls  of  every  land 
(Howe'er  divided  in  the  fretful  days 
Of  prejudice  and  errour)  mingled  now 
In  one  selected  never  jarring  state. 

Thomson,  Memory  of  Lord  Talbot. 

The  new-born  inlHTit's  fretful  wail. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  396. 
=Syn.  3.  Peevish,  Pettish,  etc.  (sje  petulant);  irritable, 
complaining,  querulous. ' 
fretfully  (fret'ful-i),  adv.  In  a  fretful  man- 
ner; peevishly;  complainingly. 
fretiulness  (fret'ful-nes),  11.  The  state  or  char- 
acter of  being  fretful;  peevishness;  ill  humor; 
disposition  to  fret  and  complain  ;  irritability. 

Fretful-ness  of  temper,  too,  will  generally  characterise 
those  who  are  negligent  of  order.    H.  Blair,  Works,  II.  i. 

fretiset,  «•  *•    [<.fret^  +  -jse.]    Same  as/re<3. 

■  Again,  if  it  be  in  a  great  hall,  then  ^beholding)  of  the 
fair  embdwed  or  vawted  roofs,  or  of  the /revised  seelings 
curiously  wrought  and  sumptuously  set  forth. 

North,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  38. 

fret-sa'W  (fret's^),  n.  1.  A  compass- or  key- 
hole-saw with  a  long  and  slender  blade  and  fine 
teeth. —  2.  A  reciprocating  scroll-saw  mounted 
on  a  table  and  operated  bya  treadle.  See  scroll- 
saw. 

frettage  (fret'aj),  ».  [<  ,r.  frettage,  <  fretter, 
hoop,  < /reWe,  a  hoop :  see/r'eWe.]  1.  The  pro- 
cess of  reinforcing  the  breech-section  of  a  heavy 
gun'  by  shtinking  ion  coiled  rings  of  wrought- 
iron  or  steel. — 2.  The  series  of  solid  hoops  or 
bands  of  steel  thus  used.  See/re#e. 
The  gun  .  .  .  ordinarily  receives  an  e\teviov  frettage. 
Report  of  Chief  of  Ordnance,  1882,  p.  244. 

frettation  (fre-ta'shgn),  n.  [Irreg.  <  fref^  + 
-atioH.^  Annoyance;  disconaposure.  Davies. 
[Rare.] 

I  never  knew  how  much  in  earnest  and  in  sincerity  she 
was  my  friend  till  she  heard  of  my  inRnite  frettation  upon 
occasion  of  being  pamphleted. 

Mme.  D'Arblay,  Diary,  I.  144. 

frette  (fret),  «.  [P.,  a  hoop:  see  fret^.J  In 
gun. :  (o)  A  coiled  ring  of  wrought-iron  or 
steel  designed  for  strengthening  the  exterior 
of  cannon.  The  term  is  applied  to  hoops  of  steel  rolled 
from  the  solid  ingot;  as  weir  as  to  those  made  by  coiling 
a  bar  around  a  mandrel,  heating,  and  then  welding  the 
coils  together  under  a  hammer.  (6)  Any  hoop  or 
band  for  a  built-up  cannon.  The  interior  diameter 
of  the  frette  is  less  than  the  diameter  of  the  body  of  the 
gun  or  tube  on  which  it  is  to  be  placed.  It  is  expanded 
by  heat,  placed  in  position,  and  allowed  to  cool  until  it 
grips  the  metal  beneath,  after  which  the  cooling  is  has- 
tened by  the  careful  application  of  water  upon  the  exte- 
rior. 

frett6  (fre-ta'),  a.    In  lier.,  same  a,sfretty,  2. 

fre'tted  (fret'ed),  jj;  a.  [Pp.  ot  fret^,  «.]  1. 
Adorned  with  frets  or  fretwork;  exhibiting 
sunk  or  raised  ornamentation  in  rectangular 
forms;  having  many  intersecting  groins  or 
ribs. 

Yet  then  no  proud  aspiring  piles  were  rais'd, 
'So  fretted  roofs  withpolish'd  metals  blaz'd. 

Pope,  tr.  of  Statius's  Thetiaid,  i. 
Adown  the  Tigris  I  was  borne. 
By  Bagdat's  shrines  ot  fretted  gold. 

■ '   Tennyson,  Arabian  Nights. 

2.  In  her.,  interlaced  one  with  another:  said 
of  any  charges  which  can  be  so  combined:  as, 

a  chevron /retteiJ  with  a  bar Fret  fretted.    See 

frets,  n. 

frettenif  (fret'n),  a.  [<  ME.  freten,  <  AS.  fre- 
ten,  pp.  of  fretan,  eat,  eat  into:  see  fret^."] 
Marked:  as,  poek-/reWe»  (marked  with  the 
smallpox). 

fretten^  (fret'n),  a.  \ya,y.otfretted.']  Inher., 
same  as  fretted.     [Bare.] 

fretter  (fret'to),  n.  One  who  orthat  which  frets. 

A  hot  day,  a  hot  day,  vengeance,  a  hot  day,  boys ; 
Give  me  some  drinlc,  this  fire's  a  plaguy /reiier. 

Fletcher  (and  others),  Bloody  Brother,  ii.  2. 

fretty  (fret'i),  a.  [<  OP.  (and  P.)  frette,  pp. 
of/retter,  fret:  see  fret^,  v.'\  1.  Adorned  with 
fretwork. 

But,  Oxford,  0  I  praise  thy  situation,  .  .  . 

Thy  bough'deckt  dainty  walkes,  with  brooks  beset, 

Fretty,  like  Christall  knots,  in  mould  of  jet. 

Davies,  Sonnet  to  Oxford  Univ. 

2.  In  her.,  covered  with  a  grating  composed  of 
narrow  pieces,  as  bendlets,  fillets,  etc.,  cross- 
ing one  another  and  iiiterlacing.    Also  frette. 
fret'WOrk  (fret' werk),  n.   Ornamental  work  con- 
sisting of  a  series  or  combination  of  frets ;  or- 
namental work  with  interlacing  parts;  espe- 
cially, work  in  which  the  design  is  formed  by 
perforation. 
The  glimmering /reiworA;  of  sunshine  and  leaf -shadow. 
Longfellow,  Hyperion,  iv.  5. 
The  leader  of  the  herd 
That  holds  a  stately /re(MforA:  to  the  Sun, 
And  foUow'd  up  by  a  hundred  airy  does. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  vi. 
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freuch  (fmch),  .a.  [Sc,  .also  written /reajc/i, 
frooch.frough;  =  B.  dial,  frough,  frow :  see 
frow'^.}  Easily  broken;  brittle;  fcail  as  with 
rottenness,  as  wood. 

The  swingle-trees  flew  in  flinders,  as  gin  they  had  been 
&afreugh  as  kailcastacks  [kail-stems], 

A  Journal  from  London  to  Partmumth,  p.  6. 

Frey  (fri),  n.  [Icel.  Freyr.']  In  Norse  myth.,  the 
god  of  the  earth's  fruitfulness,  presiding  over 
rain,  sunshine,  and  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
and  dispensing  wealth  among  men;  the  son  of 
Njord.  He  was  especially  worshiped  in  the 
temple  at  Upsala  in  Sweden. 

Freya  (fri'a), «.  [iael.  Freyja.'\  In.  Norse  myth., 
the  daughter  of  Njord  and  sister  of  Prey.  She 
is  the  goddess  of  sexual  love,  the  Scandinavian 
Venus. 

freyalite  (fri'a-lit), «.  [<  Freya,  q.  v.,  +  -iife.] 
A  hydrous  silicate  of  thorium  and  the  cerium 
metals,  from  Norway:  'perhaps  derived  from 
the  alteration  of  thorite. 

Freycinetia  (fra-si-ne'shi-a),  n.  [NL.,  named 
after  Louis  Claude  de  Saulses  de  Freyeinet,  a 
French  naval  officer  and  explorer  (1779-1842),] 
A  genus  of  frutescent  or  climbing  plants,  of 
the  natural  order  Pandcmacece,  of  which  there 
are  about  30  speoieis  in  southeastern  Asia,  Aus- 
tralia, and  the  adjacent  islands.  Some  species 
are  occasionally  found  in  greenhouses. 

friability  (fii-a-bil'i-ti),  »;  [=  P.  friabiUt4  = 
STp.friabiUdad='Pg.friabiUdade=It.friabilitd; 
SjS  friable  +  -ity.-see  -biUty.2  The  quality  of 
being  friable,  or  easily  broken,  crumbled,  or  re- 
duced to  powder.' 

friable  (fn'a-bl),  a.  [=  F.  friable  =  Sp./riii- 
ble  =  Pg.friavel  =  It.friabilej  <  Xi.friabiUs, 
easily  crumbled  or  broken,  <  fHm:e,  rub,  Crum- 
ble.] Easily  crumbled  or  pulverized;  easily 
reduced  to  powder,  as  pumice. 

A  light  fi'iable  ground,  or  moist  gravel. 

Evelyn,  Sylva,  Of  the  Chess-nut. 

For  the  liver,  of  all  the, viscera,  is  .the  most  friable  and 
easily  crumbled  or  diss9lved.         Arbuthnot,  On  Diet,  iii. 

The  pollen-masses  are  extremely  friable,  so  that  large 
portions  can  easily  be  broken  off. 

Darwin,  Fertil.  of  Orchids  by-  Insects;  p.--96. 

friableness  (fri'a-bl-nes),  n.  Friability. 
friar  (fri'ar),  n."  [Early  mod.  E^  also  frier;  < 
ME.  frere,  <  OP.  frere,  freire,  P.  frh-e  =  Pr. 
fraire,  frar,  frai  =  Sp.  fraile,  fray  =  Pg.  frei 
=  It.  frate,  fra,  brother,  monk,, friar,  <.  h.fra- 
ter,  brother,  ML.  a  monk,  friar,  etc.,  =  E.  bro- 
ther: see  brother,  frater,  fraternal,  etc.  For 
the  form,  cf.  brier,  .briar,  <  ME.  brere.2  1.  In 
the  Mom.  Gath.  Ch.,  a  member  of  one  of  the 
mendicant  monastic  orders.  ,  The  four  orders  wliosc 
members  are  chiefly  known  as  friars  are  the  Franciscans 
(Friars  Minor  or  Gray  Friars),  Dominicans  (Friars  Ma- 
jor,, Friars  Preachers,  or  Black  Friars),  Carmelites  (White 
.Friars),  and  Augustiliians  (Austin  Friars).  The  members- 
of  some  minor  orders  are  also  so  called,  as  the  Minims 
and  Seryites. 

Holy  writ  bit,men  be, war  and  wisliche  hem  kep,e,  .*- 
That  no  false /rere  thorw  flatryhge  hem  by-gyle. 

Piers  PUvnhan  (C),  xvi.  77. 
It  was  the  friar  of  orders  gray, 
As  he  forth' walked  on  Ills  way. 

Shah.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iv.  1  (song). 

2.  [In  allusion  to  Gray  or  White  Friar.']  In 
printing,  a,  gray  or  indistinct  spot  or  patch  in 
print,  usually  made  by  imperfect  inking:  dis- 
tinguished from  mbnlc. 

The  print  will  be  too  pale  or  grey  in  places,  such  imper- 
fections being  called /riars.        Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIII.  705. 

3.  An  Irish  name  of  the  angler,  Lophius  pisca- 
torius. — 4.  A  fish  of  the  tamiiy  AtherinUm.— 
5.  The  friar-bird  or  leatherhead.  See  friar- 
bird — Begging  friars.  See  mendicant  orders,  under 
mejwiicimi.- crutched,  crouched,  or  crossed  frlaia 
(ML.  Cruciati),  a  minor  order  of  friars,  the  canons  regular 
of  the  Holy  Cross,  so  named  on  account  of  an  embroidered 
cross  which  they  wore  on  their  garments.— Friars'  bal- 
sam, an  alcoholic  solution  of  benzoin,  styrax,.tolu  balsam, 
and  aloes,  used  as  a  stimulating  application  for  wounds 
and  ulcers.  It  is  equivalent  to  the  tincture  of  benzoin  com- 
pound of  the  United  States  and  British  pharmacopoeias. 
— Frlar'B  chicken,  chicken-broth  with  eggs  dropped  in 
it,  or  eggs  beaten  and  mixed  with  it.  Also  called  frifi- 
chicken.    [Scotch.] 

My  lady-in-waiting.  .  .  shall  make  some /riar'scAtcten, 
or  something  very  light.    I  would  not  advise  wine. 

Scott,  Old  Mortality,  xxiv. 

Gray  friar.  See  2<'ranei8can.— Preaching  fHar.  See 
Mack-friar  and  Dominican. — White  friar,  (a)  A  Car- 
melite. (6)  A  small  flake  of  light-colored  sediment  float- 
ing in  wine. 

If  the  cork  be  musty,  or  white  friars  in  your  liquor,  your 
master  will  save  the  more. 

Swift,  Directions  to  Servants,  i. 

friar-bird  (fri'ar-bferd),  n.  The  leatherhead 
or  iour-o'clodk,' Tropidorhynchus  comieulatiis, 


&iar-bird 

an  Australian  bird  commonly  referred  to  the 
family  MeWpliagidw :  so  called  from  the  bare- 


Friar-bird  [^Trafulerhynchus  corniculaitts). 

ness  of  the  head  and  neck.    Also  called  monk, 
monk-hird,  pimlico,  and  jjoor  soldier. 
friarlingt  (fn'ar-ling),  n.     l<  friar  +  -lmg^.2 
A  diminutive  ot  friar. 

1  haue  laboured  with  mine  owne  hands,  and  will  labour, 
and  will  that  all  my  friarlings  shall  labour,  and  live  of 
their  labour,  whereby  they  may  support  themselues  in  an 
honest  meane.  Foxe,  Martyrs,  p.  381. 

ftiarlyt  (fei'ar-li),  a.     [Formerly  also /neriy;  < 
friar  +  -?jri.^  Like  a  fnar ;  pertaining  to  friars ; 
monkish. 
This  is  afriarly  fashion. 

Latimer,  6th  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1649. 

Have  no  abstract  or  friarly  contempt  of  [riches],  .  .  . 

but  distinguish,  as  Cicero  saitH  well  of  Babirius  Posthu- 

'  inus.  Bacon,  Kiches  (ed.  1887). 

The  Stoics  .  .  .  founded  their  satisfaction  upon  a  scorn- 
ful Midi  frierly  contempt  of  eTerything. 

Bp.  Parker,  Platonick  Philos.  (ed.  1667),  p.  16. 

friar-rusllti «.  A  ^™'1*>^  Christmas  game.  Dec- 
laration of  Popish  Impostures  (1603).    (Nares.) 

friar's-cap  (fri'arz-kap),  n.  The  wolf's-bane, 
Aconitum  Napeitus,  so  called  from  its  hooded 
sepals.    See  Aconitum. 

friar's-COWl  (fri'arz-koul),  n.  The  wake-robin, 
Arum  m,aculatum':  so  called  from  its  cowl-like 
spathe.    See  Arum. 

friar's-cro-wn,  friar's-thistle  (fri'arz-kroun, 
-this'l),  n.  The  woolly-headed  thistte,  Cnieus 
eriophonts. 

friar-skate  (fn'ar-skat),  n.  The  Baia  alba,  a 
kind  of  skate  or  ray.     [Local,  Eng.] 

friar's-lantern  (fri'arz-lan'''tem),  n.  The  ignis 
fatuus  or  will-o'-the-wisp. 

She  was  pinoh'd  and  puU'd,  she  sed; 
And  he,  hy  friar's  lantern  led. 

Milton,  1' Allegro,  1.  104. 

ftiar's-tMstle,  ».     See  friar's-erown. 

friary  (fri'ar-i),  n.  and  a.  [Formerly  also  fri- 
ery,  fryery";  mod.  form,  aeoom.  to  friar,  of  ME. 
frary,  <  OF.  frarie,  F.  frairie  =  It.  fratria,  < 
ML./ra«rifl!,  a  fraternity:  see  frary.']  I.  «.;  pi. 
friaries  (-iz).  1 .  A  convent  of  friars ;  a  monas- 
tery. ' 

There  are  but  2  Friers  in  this  Friery. 

HaUuyVs  Voyages,  II.  103. 

It  was  late  in  the  reign  of  Edward  before  the  parish 
church  and  hospital  of  St.  Bartholomew  and  the  new  erec- 
tion of  Christ's  Hospital,  made  out  of  the  d\A  friary,  were 
ready  for  tlie  reception  ot  distressed  poverty  and  father- 
less infancy.  R.  W.  Dixon,  Hist.  Church  of  Eng.,  xx. 

St.  The  system  of  forming  into  brotherhoods 
of  friars;  the  practices  of  friars;  monkery. 
Fulkr. 

II.  a.  Pertaining  to  friars,  or  to  a  friary:  as, 
"a, friary  cowl,"  Camden. 

It  was  fashionable  for  persons  of  the  highest  ranlt  to 
bequeath  their  bodies  to  be  buried  in  the  friery  churches, 
which  were  consequently  filled  with  sumptuous  shrines 
and  superb  monuments. 

r.  Warton,  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  I.  293. 

friationt  (fri-a'shon),  n.  [<  L.  friatus,  vv. 
of  friare,  rub,  crumble :  see  friable.']  The 
act  of  crumbling  or  pulverizing.     Coles,  1717. 

fribble  (frib'l),  a.  and  n.  [Origin  unknown; 
the  verb  seems  to  be  earlier  than  the  adj.,  but 
this  may  be  due  to  a  defect  in  the  records.  If 
the  adj.  is  the  original,  it  may  be  a  more  Eng- 
lish-looking form  for  frivol,  <  OF.  frivole,  fre- 
vol,  <  L.  frivolus,  silly,  trifling,  frivolous :  see 
frvool]  I.  a.  Frivolous;  trifling;  silly;  con- 
temptible. 
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The  superficial,  trivial,  and  frigid  manner  in  which  that 
fitbble  mmister  treated  this  important  branch  of  admin- 
istration. British  Critic,  Jan.,  1798. 

II.  n.  1.  A  frivolous,  trifling  person. 

That/rJi>We  the  leader  of  such  men  as  Fox  and  Burke ! 
Thackeray,  The  Four  Georges,  George  IV. 

The  theory  of  idlers  and  dilettanti,  ot  fribbles  in  morals 
and  declaimers  in  verse,  .  .  .  which  when  accepted  by  a 
mature  man,  and  carried  along  with  him  through  life,  is 
a  sure  mark  of  feebleness  and  of  insincere  dealing  with 
"•'"self.  Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  189. 

2.  Frivolity;  nonsense. 

That  orator,  erst  so  eloquent,  seems  now  but  froth  and 
fnoMe.  Lowe,  Bismarck,  II.  662. 

fribble  (frib'l),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  friblled,  ppr. 
fribbling.     ISee  fribble,  n.]    I.  intrant.  1.  To 
trifle ;  act  in  a  trifling  or  &ivolous  manner. 
Those  who  with  the  stars  Ao  fribble. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  II.  iii.  .36. 
The  fools  that  me  fribbling  round  about  you. 

Thackeray. 
2.  To  totter. 

How  the  poor  creature /rijiles  in  his  gait. 

Tatler,  No.  49. 

II,  trans.  To  deal  with  or  dispose  of  in  a  tri- 
fling or  frivolous  way.  * 

They  only  take  the  name  of  country  comedians  to  abuse 
simple  people  with  a  printed  play  or  two, .  .  .  and  what  is 
worse,  they  speak  but  what  they  list  of  it,  &nAfripbU  out 
the  rest.  '  ' 

MiddXeton  {and  another),  Mayor  of  Queenborough,  v.  1. 

Here  is  twenty  pieces ;  you  shall  fribble  them  away  at 
the  Exchange  presently.      Shirley,  Witty  Fair  One,  iv.  2. 

While  Lord  Melbourne  and  his  whig  colleagues .  .  .  were 
fribbling  away  their  popularity. 

J.  McCarthy,  Hist.  Own  Times,  I.  x. 

fribbleismt  (frib'1-izm),  n.  [(.fribble  +  4sm.] 
Frivolity.     [Kare.] 

He  disdained  the  fribleism  of  the  French,  in  adopting 
the  blemishes  with  equal  passion  as  the  beauties  of  the 
ancients.  Qoldsnuth,  Phanor. 

fribbler  (frib'ler),  M.  Atrifler;  a  coxcomb;  a 
fribble. 

They  whom  my  correspondent  calls  male  coquets  should 
hereafter  be  called  fribblers.  Afribpler  is  one  who  pro- 
fesses rapture  and  admiration  for  the  woman  to  whom  he 
addresses,  and  dreads  nothing  so  much  as  her  consent. 

Spectator,  No.  288. 

fribbling  (frib'ling),^.  a.  Frivolous;  trifling; 
feebly  captious. 

friborgt,  friburfht,  n.    Sanae  a,a  frithborg. 
fricaceH,  fricaciet,  «■  [Appar.  irreg.  <  OF.  fri- 
caeion,<.lL.fricatio(nr-), arubbing:  seefricaiion.] 
Frication. 

I  will  not  here  speke  of  oyntementes  used  in  olde  tyme 

amonge  the  Komayns  and  Greekes,  mfricasiefi  or  rubbings. 

Sir  T.  Elyot,  Castle  of  Health,  ii.  32. 

You  make  them  smooth  and  sound, 
With  a  bare /ricace  of  your  med'cine. 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  iii.  2. 

fricace^t,  n.  [See  fricassee.]  Meat  sliced  and 
dressed  with  strong  sauce. 

fricandeau  (frik-an-do'),  n.;  pi.  fricandeaux 
(-doz').  [Formerly  also  fricando;  <  F.  frican- 
deau, larded  veal,  etc. ;  appar.  <  friand,  friant, 
fruant  (for  *fricand),  dainty,  nice ;  of.  OF.  fri- 
andel,  appetizing,  dainty,  F.friandeau,  a,  peison 
fond  of  dainties,  friandises,  dainties,  goodies ; 
perhaps  ult.  connected  with  fricassee  (?).]  A 
thick  slice  of  veal  or  other  meat  larded,  stewed, 
and  served  with  a  made  sauce. 

fricandelle  (frik-an-del'),  n.  [F.,  fem.  of  fri- 
candeau, q.  v.]  A  ball  of  chopped  veal  or  other 
meat  richly  seasoned  and  fried;  a  dish  pre- 
pared of  veal,  eggs,  spices,  etc. 

fricasset)  v.  t.    Same  as  fricassee. 

Common  sense  and  truth  will  not  down  with  them  unless 
they  be  hashed  anAfricassed. 
J.  Echard,  Observations  on  Ans.  to  Cont.  of  Clergy,  p.  63. 

fricassee  (frik-a-se'),  »•  [<  F.  fricassee,  a  fric- 
assee, any  meat  fried  in  a  pan ;  also  a  charge 
for  a  mortar,  consisting  of  stones,  bullets,  nails, 
and  pieces  of  old  iron  mixed  with  grease  and 
gunpowder;  prop.  np.  fem.  of  fricasser,  fric- 
assee, also  squander.  .Usually  referred  to  F. 
frier,  fry,  <  L.  frigere,  fry,  but  this  is  phoneti- 
cally improbable.  The  sense  points  rather  to 
L.  fricare,  rub,  or  to  F.  fracasser,  break  in 
pieces ;  but  a  connection  with  either  of  these 
verbs  has  not  been  made  out.  Of.  frican4eau.] 
A  dish  made  by  cutting  chickens,  rabbits,  or 
other  small  animals  into  pieces,  and  dressing 
them  with  a  gravy  in  a  frying-pan  or  a  like 
utensil.    Formerly  also /nca«ee. 

No  cook  with  art  increas'd  physicians'  fees. 
Nor  serv'd  up  death  in  soups  oifncasees. 

Garth,  Claremont. 

fricassee  (frik-a-se'),  v.  t.  [Formerly  also/nca- 
see  (and  fricasse) ;  from  the  noun.]  To  prepare 
or  dress  as  a  fricassee. 


frictional 

frication  (fri-ka'shon),  n.  [Early  mod.  E. 
fricacion;  <  OF.  fricacion,  frication  =  Sp.  fri- 
cacion  =  It.  fricaeione,  <  L.  fricatio{n-),  <  fri- 
care, -pp.  fricatus,  rub:  see  friction.]  The  act 
of  rubbing;  friction. 

Fricacion  is  one  of  the  euacuaclons,  yea,  or  clensynges 
of  mankinde,  as  all  the  learned  aitirmeth :  ,  .  .  a  course 
warme  clothe,  to  chafe  or  rubbe  the  iiedde,  necke,  breast, 

armeholes,  bellie,  thighes,  &c is  good  to  open  the 

pores.  Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  246,  note. 

Frications  used  in  the  morning  serve  especially  to  this 

intention ;  but  this  must  evermore  accompany  them,  that 

after  the  frication,  the  part  be  lightly  anointed  with  oyl. 

Bacon,  Hist.  Life  and  Deatli. 

(The  like,  saith  Jorden,  we  observe  in  canes  and  woods 
that  are  unctuous  and  full  of  oyle,  which  will  yield  fire  by 
frication  or  collision.     Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iii.  21. 

fricative  (frik'a-tiv),  a.  and  n.  [<  NL.  frica- 
tivus,  <  L.  fricatus,  pp.  of  fricare,  rub :  see  fric- 
tion.] I.  a.  l.Characterizedby friction:  said  of 
those  alphabetic  sounds  in  which  the  conspicu- 
ous element  is  a  rustling  of  the  breath  through 
a  partly  opened  position  of  the  organs,  as  s  and 
sh,  s  and^ft,  /and?;^  tli  and  th,  and  so  on.  They 
are  sometimes  divided  into  subclasses,  as  sibi- 
lants, like  s  and  sh,  and  spirants,  like  /  and  v. 
— 3.  Sounded  by  friction,  as  certain  musical 
instruments.  See  instrument,  3  (d). 
II.  n.  A  fricative  consonant.  See  I.,  1. 
It  has  been  common  of  late  to  describe  the  sonant /ric- 
a^ves,  V,  th  in  thy,  z,  etc.,  as  made  by  means  of  breath 
added  to  tone.      Trans.  Amer.  Philol.  Ass.,  XV.  40,  App. 

fricatricet  (frik'a-tris),  n.  [<  L.  as  if  *frica- 
trix  (after /WcatoV,  m.)  tov  frictrix,  f.,  (fricare 
(pp.  fricatus  SiTidfrictus),  Tub:  see  friction.]  A 
harlot.    B.  Jonson. 

frickle  (frik'l),  ».  [Origin  not  ascertained.} 
A  bushel  basket.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Frickle,  a  basket  for  fruit  that  holds  about  a  bushel. 

Dean  Milles,  MS.    (Halliwell.} 

friction  (frik'shon),  n.  [<  F.  friction  =  Sp. 
friccion  =  Pg.  fricg&o,  <  L.  frictio(n-),  a  rub- 
bing, rubbing  down  (of  parts  of  the  body),  < 
L.  fricare,  pp.  frictus,  also  fricatus,  rub,  rub 
down.]  1.  The  rubbing  of  the  surface  of  one 
body  against  that  of  another ;  attrition ;  frica- 
tion. 

Frictions  make  the  parts  more  fleshie  and  full,  as  we 
see  both  in  men  and  in  the  currying  of  horses,  &c. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  877. 
The  sheep  here  smooths  the  knotted  thorn 
With  frictions  of  her  fleece. 

Cowper,  Mischievous  Bull. 

2.  In  mecli.,  the  resistance  to  the  relative  mo- 
tion, sliding  or  rolling,  of  surfaces  of  bodies  in 
contact:  called  in  the  former  case  sliding,  in 
the  latter  rolling  friction,  it  is  partly  due  to  the  ad- 
hesion of  bodies,  but  the  greater  part  of  it  is  the  result  of 
their  roughness.  The  friction  proper  is  independent  of 
the  velocity  and  of  the  area  of  contact;  it  depends  solely 
upon  the  nature  of  the  two  surfaces  and  upon  the  pressure 
upon  them,  to  which  it  is  directly  proportional.  What  is 
sometimes  called  the  internal  friction  of  fluids  is  jiiscosity 
(which  see}.  The  friction  of  a  fluid  upon  a  solid  is  consid- 
erable; it  IS  now  recognized  as  an  important  factor  in  the 
designing  of  ships. 

3.  Figuratively,  lack  of  harmony ;  mutual  irri- 
tation; worrying;  difficulty. 

Many  causes,  and  among  them  that  personal  friction 
which  is  the  despair  of  all  who  would  make  History  a 
science,  had  produced  among  the  peasantry  such  intensity 
of  hatred  to  their  lord  that  they  were  ready  to  find  allies 
against  liim  anywhere. 

.     Maine,  Early  Law  and  Custom,  p.  327. 

The  whole  number  ot  horses  for  the  field  armies,  some 
360,000,  would,  by  the  system  which  prevails,  be  furnish- 
ed immediately  and  without  friction. 

Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XLIII.  36. 

Angle  of  friction.  See  angle  of  repose,  under  angled. 
—Center  of  friction.  See  ccKferi.— Friction  fremi- 
tus^ See  /remftiM.— Friction  of  rest,  the  friction  and 
resistance  of  bodies  in  contact  and  at  rest  with  respect  to 
each  other  when  they  are  compelled  to  move  on  one  an- 
other. 

That  excess,  however,  of  the  friction  of  rest  over  the 
friction  of  motion,  is  instantly  destroyed  by  a  slight  vibra- 
tion. Rankine,  Steam  Engine,  §  13. 

Friction  of  rolling,  or  rolling-friction,  the  resistance 
to  the  rolling  of  one  surface  on  another. 

Rolling-friction  is  the  resistance  of  uneven  surfaces 
rolling  on  one  another,  like  that  of  a  wheel  rolling  on  a 
road.  Nystrom,  Elem.  ot  Slechanics,  p.  88. 

Index  or  coefficient  of  friction.    See  coefficient. 
frictional  (frik'shgn-al),  a.     [<  friction  +  -al.] 
Relating  to  or  of  the  nature  of  friction ;  moved 
or  effected  by  friction;  produced  by  friction: 
as,  frictional  electricity. 

If  a  rigid  body  rest  on  a  frictional  fixed  surface,  there 
will  in  general  be  only  three  points  of  contact. 

Thomson  and  Tait,  Nat.  Phil.,  §  668. 

Frictional  gearing-wheelB,  wheels  which  catch  or  bite, 
and  produce  motion  not  by  teeth,  but  by  means  of  friction. 
With  the  view  of  increasing  or  diminishing  the  friction, 
the  faces  are  made  more  or  less  V-  shaped.  See  cut  under 
friction-gearing. 


frictionally 

frictionally  (frik'shon-al-i),  adv.  As  regards 
friction. 

friction-balls  (frik'shon-b&lz),  ».  pi.  Balls 
placed  under  a  heavy  object  to  reduce  the  fric- 
tion while  that  object  is  moving  horizontally. 
Some  forms  of  swing-bridges  have  such  balls 
placed  under  them. 

mction-brake  (frik'shon-brak),  n.  1 .  A  brake 
acting  by  friction  on  some  part,  as  of  a  moving 
vehicle. — 2.  A  form  of  dynamometer  invented 
by  Prony. — 3.  An  apparatus  for  testing  the 
lubricating  properties  of  oils. 

friction-breccia  (frik'shon-brech"ia),  n.  In 
geol.,  angular  or  sometimes  imperfectly  round- 
ed fragments  of  rock  filling  more  or  less  com- 
pletely the  cavity  left  between  the  sides  or 
walls  of  a  fault  or  fissure.  This  material  may  have 
been  torn  from  the  walls  as  one  of  the  results  of  the  vio- 
lent motion  to  which  the  rock  was  subjected  at  the  time 
the  fissure  originated,  or  it  may  have  fallen  in  from  above 
After  the  cavity  had  been  formed.  Mineral  veins  are  not 
infrequently  made  up  in  considerable  part  of  brecciated 
material  derived  from  the  rubbing  together  and  crushing 
of  the  adjacent  rock.  Large  masses  of  rock  thus  occui'- 
ring  in  a  vein  are  called  horses.  Friction-breccia  is  also 
sometimes  called /mtii-rocA.    See  vein  and  horse. 

friction-card  (frik'shon-kard),  n.  The  diagram 
produced  by  the  indicator  of  a  steam-engine 
when  it  is  applied  to  exhibit  graphically  the 
power  of  an  engine  working  without  load. 

friction-clutcll  (frik'shpn-kluoh),  n.  Inmach., 
a  form  of  friction-coupling. 

friction-cones (frik'shon-k6nz),»._pi.  Inmach., 
a  form  of  friction-coupling  consisting  of  two 
cones,      one      of  r-i 

which  is  fitted  into  I   I, 

the  other  and  com-    .■ f^^ 

municates  its  mo- 
tion to  it  bymeans 
of  the  friction  be- 
tween the  two  sur- 
faces.     See  fric- 


Friction-cones. 
a  and  6,  cones ;  c,  fork. 
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friction  -  coupling 

(frik '  shpn-kup  ^- 
ling),  w.  himach.f 
a  device  for  conveying  motion  from  one  line  of 
shafting  to  another  by  the  frictional  contact  of 
cones,  expanding  toggles,  and  clutches  of  vari- 
ous forms.  In  all  these  appliances  a  sleeve  sliding  on 
■one  ol  the  shafts  and  turning  with  it  may  be  advanced 
or  dravm  back  at  will  to  bring 
the  parts  into  action.  In  the 
friction-cone  coupling  a  conical 
disk  is  pushed  at  will  into  a  hol- 
low cone,  the  two  surfaces  fit- 
ting closely  together,  and  either, 
when  in  motion,  imparting  its 
•  motion  to  the  other  by  friction. 
In  other  friction -couplings  the 
sliding  sleeve  causes  a  pair  of 
toggles  to  expand  against  the  in- 
ner rim  of  an  idle  pulley,  and 
by  their  contact  to  impart  to  it 
their  motion ;  or  the  movement 
of  sliding  levers  over  a  cone 
causes  two  pulleys  to  be  drawn 
together  into  frictional  contact, 
or  causes  two  disks  to  press  one 
against  the  other.  In  all  these 
couplings  the  object  sought  is 
to  connect  parts  of  a  line  of  shafting  by  frictional  con- 
tact instead  of  direct  contact,  as  in  a  geared  wheel,  and 
to  obtain  the  same  advantages  in  a  coupling  that  are 
found  in  friction -gearing. 
faction-gear  (frik'shon-ger),  n,  ^Same  asfric- 

tion-geanng. 
friction-gearing  (frik'shon-ger'-'ing),  n.    A 
method  or  system  of  imparting  the  motion  of 
one  wheel  or  pulley  to  another  hy  simple  eon- 
tact.    The  advantages  of 
this  kind  of  gearing  are 
threefold :  it  enables  the 
parts  of  a  machine  to  be 
thrown  quickly  into   or 
out  of  play;  it  gives  a 
Tariable  speed  or  power ; 
and  it  prevents  the  injury 
■caused  by  a  breakage  or 
stoppage  from  extending 
-from    one    part   of    the 
mechanism  to  another  or 
-fi'om  the  machine  to  the 
motor.    The  most  simple 
form  of  friction  -gearing  is 
:a  pair  of  wheels  with  thin  Friction-gearing,  grooved. 

faces,  which  may  be  cov- 
ered with  leather,  a  fabric,  or  other  elastic  material,  in 
more  or  less  close  contact.  In  some  such  wheels  the  faces 
are  grooved,  or  the  wheels  are  cone-shaped  and  placed  at  a 
right  angle  and  with  grooves  cut  on  the  faces.  In  others 
a  collar  on  a  shaft  may  carry  pivoted  arms  which  if  turned 
one  way  press  against  the  inner  face  of  a  wheel,  and  if 
turned  the  other  way  fall  back  out  of  contact  and  cease 
to  Impart  their  motion.  In  other  forms  one  wheel  revolves 
within  another,  contact  being  assured  by  means  of  springs. 
Xf  the  resistance  overcomes  the  springs  the  contact  is  de- 
stroyed and  motion  is  no  longer  imparted.  Variable  speed 
■and  reversal  of  direction  are  also  secured  by  causing  a 
friction- wheel  placed  at  right  angles  with  a  disk  and  gainst 
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it  to  move  from  the  rim  toward  the  center  or  past  the  cen- 
ter of  the  disk,  as  in  the  feed-motion  of  some  forms  of 
gang-saws, 

frictionless  (frik'shon-les),  a.  [<  friction  + 
-less.']    Without  friction. 

Were  water  absolutely  Aicfion^ess,  an  incline,  however 
small,  would  be  suflBcient  to  produce  a  sui*face-flow  from 
the  equator  to  the  poles. 

J.  Croll,  Climate  and  Time,  p.  220. 

The  joints  and  bearings  of  all  the  levers  are  made  fric- 
tionless by  using  flexible  steel  connecting  plates  instead  of 
knife-edges.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXII.  597. 

friction-matcli  (frik'shon-mach),  w.  A  match 
tipped  with  a  compound  which  ignites  hy  fric- 
tion: the  usual  form  of  match  in  domestic  use. 
The  fii'st  chemical  matches  were  invented  in  Paris  in  1805 ; 
and  soon  after  1827,  when  the  composition  of  friction- 
matches  was  much  improved  by  an  English  chemist,  they 
came  into  general  use,  superseding  the  various  applica- 
tions of  the  flint  and  steel  which  had  until  then  been  re- 
lied on. 

friction-plate  (frik' shon-plat),  w.  1.  A  metal 
plate  attached  to  any  surface  to  prevent  abra- 
sion or  resist  friction. —  2.  A  plate  used  in  con- 
nection with  a  clamp  to  check  the  recoil  of  a 
gun-carriage. 

friction-pcvwder  (frik'shon-pou''''der),  n.  A  coTn- 
position  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  antimony, 
which  readily  ignites  by  friction. 

friction-primer  (frik''shon-pri''''m6r),  n.  A  fric- 
tion-tube.    [U.  S.] 

friction-sound  (frik'shon-sound),  n.  la  pathol., 
the  sound  perceived  on  auscultation  of  serous 
surfaces  which  rub  together  when  through  dis- 
ease they  are  roughened  or  not  well  lubricated. 

friction-tight  (frik'shon-tit),  a.  In  mach,,  fit- 
ting so  tightly  or  closely  that  a  desired  effect 
of  friction  is  produced.  Noting— (a)  A  mechanical 
fit,  joint,  or  union  between  the  surfaces  of  two  assembled 
parts  so  close  that  any  motion  given  to  one  part  will  be 
transmitted  to  the  other  without  slipping,  as  a  contact 
between  two  curved  surfaces  so  perfect  that  their  recip- 
rocal pressure  is  sufficient  to  transmit  any  motion  of  rota- 
tion applied  to  one  to  the  other  without  the  interposition 
of  any  locking  device,  as  a  key,  gib,  splice,  screw-thread, 
set-screw,  or  polygonal  surface,  (b)  A  close  fit  produced 
by  a  pressure  sufficient  to  retain  a  part  in  its  position 
when  acted  upon  by  its  weight  alone. 

friction-tube  (frik'shon-tub),  n.  Milit.j  a  tube 
used  in  firing  cannon,  sumoient  heat  being 
generated  in  it  by  friction  to  ignite  friction- 
powder.  [Eng.]  Called  friction-primer  in  the 
United  States  service, 

friction-wheel  (frik'shon-hwel),  n.  In  mach. : 
(a)  A  form  of  slip-coupling  applied  in  cases 
where  the  variations  of  load  are  sudden  and 
great,  as  in  dredging-maohinery,  etc.  in  the 
form  illustrated  a  strong  pulley,  B,  is  keyed  on  the  driving- 
shaft,  and  on  the  circumference  of  this  awheel,  ^,  isfltted, 
with  a  series  of  friction-plates,  a,  a,  a,  interposed,  and  re- 
tained in  recesses  formed  in  the  eye  of  the  wheel.  Behind 
each  of  these  plates  a 
set-screw,  6,  is  inserted,  A 

which  bears  against  the 
back  of  the  plate,  and 
can  be  tightened  at 
pleasure  to  regulate  the 
degree  of  friction  re- 
quired for  tlie  ordinaiy 
work ;  but  should  the 
pressure  on  the  circum- 
ference of  the  wheel  A 
exceed  this,  the  plates 
slide  upon  the  circum- 
ference of  the  pulley  B, 
which  continues  to  re- 
volve with  the  shaft, 
and  the  wheel  itself  re- 
mains stationary.     (J) 

One  of  two  simple 
wheels  or  cylinders  intended  to  assist  in  dimin- 
ishing the  friction  of  a  horizontal  axis.  The 
wheels  are  simply  plain  cylinders,  carried  on  parallel  and 
independent  axes.  They  are  disposed  so  as  to  overlap 
pair  and  pair  at  each  end  of  the  main  axis,  which  rests  in 
the  angles  thus  formed  by  the  circumferences.  The  axis, 
instead  of  sliding  on  a  flxed  surface,  as  in  ordinary  cases, 
carries  around  the  circumferences  of  the  wheels  on  which 
it  is  supported  with  the  same  velocity  as  it  possesses  itself, 
and  in  consequence  the  friction  of  the  system  is  propor- 
tionally lessened. 

A  late  improvement  in  what  are  called  friction-wheels 
.  .  .  consists  of  a  mechanism  so  ordered  as  to  be  regu- 
larly dropping  oil  into  a  box  which  encloses  the  axis,  the 
nave,  and  certain  balls  upon  which  the  nave  revolves. 

Patey,  Nat.  Theol.,  viii. 

Friday  (fri'da),  n.  [<  ME.  Friday,  Fryday,  Fri- 
dai,  VrideiCj  etc.,  <  AS.  Frige  dwg,  also  contr. 
Frigdmg  (=  OFries.  Frigendei,  Friendei  =  MD. 
Vridach,  D.  Vrijdag  =  MLGI-.  Vridach  =  OHG. 
Friatag,  Frmtag,  MHGr.  Vritac,  Gr.  Freitag), 
Friday;  <  AS.  Frige^  gen.  of  *Frigu  (found 
otherwise  only  as  a  common  noun,  m  gen.  pi. 
frigaj  dat,  pi.  frigum,  love)  =  OHGr.  Fria  = 
Icel.  Frigg  (gen.  Friggjar,  Frigg,  Latinized 
Frigga,  a  Teutonic  goddess,  in  part  identified 
with  the  Roman  Venus),  AS.  Frige  dceg,  etc.,  be- 
ing a  translation  of  the  Roman  name  of  this 
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day.  dies  Veneris  or  Veneris  dies  (>  It.  Venerdi 
=  (Jat.  Divendres  =  Sp.  Vi&nes  =  P.  Vendredi 
Friday;  the  Pg.  term  is  sexta-fei/ra,  lit.  sixtli 
fair,  i.  e.,  day).  The  name  Frigg  appears  in 
Icel.  only  as  the  name  of  a  goddess,  the  wife  of 
Odin,  different  from  Freyja;  in  AS.  from  the 
same  root  as  free,  friend,  frith\  etc. ;  of.  Skt. 
priyd,  f.,  one  beloved:  see  free,  friend,  frith^.] 
The  sixth  day  of  the  week.  Friday  is  the  Moham- 
medan sabbath  or  "day  of  assembly."  It  is  said  in  the 
Mohammedan  traditions  to  have  been  established  by  di- 
vine command  as  a  day  of  worship  for  Jew  and  Chiiatian 
alilce,  as  being  the  day  on  which  Adam  was  created  and 
received  Into  Paradise,  the  day  on  which  he  was  expelled 
from  it,  the  day  on  which  he  repented,  and  the  day  on 
which  he  died.  It  will,  according  to  the  same  traditions, 
be  the  day  of  the  resurrection.  In  the  Roman  and  East- 
ern and  Anglican  churches,  all  Fridays  except  Ctu'istinas 
day  (when  it  occurs  on  Friday)  are  generally  observed  as 
fasts  of  obligation  or  days  of  abstinence,  in  memory  of 
the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  an  event  which  is  more  espe- 
cially commemorated  annually  on  Good  Friday  (see  below). 
In  most  Christian  nations  FYiday  is  popularly  regarded 
with  superstition,  and  is  considered  an  unlucky  day  for 
beginning  any  enterprise ;  to  spill  more  or  less  salt  on  Fri- 
day is  considered  an  especially  bad  omen.  Until  recently 
it  was  common  for  criminals  under  sentence  of  capital 
punishment  to  be  executed  on  Friday;  hence  Friday  is 
sometimes  called  hangman's  day. 

After  hym  we  honoureth  Venus  mest,  that  Frie  yclepud 
ys  in  oure  tonge,  &  in  the  wyke  Friday  for  hym  ywys. 

£ob.  of  Gloucester,  p.  112. 
Selde  is  the  Fryday  al  the  wyke  ilike. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  1. 681. 

The  duke,  I  say  to  thee  again,  would  eat  mutton  on  Fri- 
days. Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iii.  2. 

Columbus  sailed  from  Spain  on  Friday,  discovered  land 
on  Friday,  and  reentered  the  port  of  Palos  on  Friday. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  i.  19. 

Black  Friday,  (at)  Good  Friday:  so  called  because  on 
that  day,  in  the  Western  Church,  the  vestments  of  the 
clergy  and  altar  are  black.  (4)  Any  Friday  marked  by  a 
great  calamity :  with  special  reference  in  England  to  Fri- 
day, December  6th,  174!>,  the  day  on  which  news  reached 
London  that  the  young  pretender  Charles  Edward  had 
reached  Derby ;  or  to  the  commercial  panic  caused  by  the 
failure  of  the  house  of  Overend  and  Gurney,  May  11th, 
1866 ;  and  in  the  United  States  to  the  sudden  financial  panic 
and  ruin  caused  by  reckless  speculation  in  gold  on  the  ex- 
change in  the  city  of  New  York  on  Friday,  September  24th, 
1869 ;  or  to  another  similar  panic  there,  which  began  Sep- 
tember 18th,  1873.— Golden  Friday,  (a)  The  Friday  in 
each  of  the  ember-weeks.  F.  G.  Lee,  Eccles.  Terms.  (6) 
Among  the  Nestorians,  the  Friday  after  Whit-Sunday. 

The  Fi'iday  after  Pentecost  is  called  Golden  Friday,  and 
is  a  high  Festival.      J.  M.  Neale,  Eastern  Chm'ch,  i.  750. 

Good  Friday,  the  Friday  before  Easter,  a  holy  day  of  the 
Christian  church,  in  memory  of  Christ's  -crucifixion,  of 
which  this  day  is  taken  as  the  anniversaiy.  The  early 
church  observed  it  as  a  strict  fast ;  in  the  church  services 
doxologies  were  omitted,  no  music  except  the  most  plain- 
tive was  allowed,  and  the  altars  were  stripped  and  draped 
in  black.  At  present,  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  Catholic 
churches,  0ood  Friday  is  a  solemn  fast ;  and  it  is  also  ob- 
served with  special  services  and  prayers  by  the  Church 
of  England,  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States,  and  by  the  Lutherans,  German  Reformed 
Church,  Moravians,  and  many  Methodists. 
The  tother  salle  be  Godfraye,  that  Gode  schalle  revenge 
One  the  Gvd  Frydaye  with  galyarde  knyghtes. 

MoHe  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3432. 
Cheer  up,  my  soul,  call  home  thy  sp'rits,  and  bear 
One  bad  Good-friday;  full-mouth 'd  Easter's  near. 

Quarles,  Emblems,  v.,  Epig.  7. 

Good-Friday  bun,  a  cross-bun.— Holy  Friday,  Friday 
in  an  ember-week. 
Friday-facedt  (fri'da -fast),   a.    Melancholy- 
looking;  dejected. 

Marry,  out  upon  him  1  what  a  friday-fac'd  slave  it  is ! 
1  think  in  my  conscience  his  face  never  keeps  holiday. 

Wily  Beguiled  (Hawkins's  Eng.tDrama,  III.  856). 

fridge^t  (frij),  v.  i.  [Assibilated  form  of  equiv.. 
frig  (cf .  fidge,  assibilated  form  of  fig^) ;  of.  E. 
dial,  friche,  brisk,  nimble,  active,  <  MB.  frike, 
frek,  active:  see  frecTc^  and /njr.]  To  move 
rapidly ;  frisk  or  dance  about. 

The  little  motes  or  atoms  that  fridge  and  play  in  the 
beq,ms  of  the  sun.     Hallywell,  Melamproncea  (1681),  p.  3. 

fridge^t  (frij),  v.  t  [E.  dial. ;  origin  uncertain ; 
perhaps  another  form,  assimilated  to  fridge^,  of 
fray,  ult.  <  L.  fricaire,  rub :  see/rai^^.]  To  rub ; 
fray. 

You  might  have  rumpled  and  crumpled,  and  doubled  and 
creased,  and  fretted  asi&f ridged  the  outside  of  them  (jer- 
kins] all  to  pieces.  Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  ii.  116. 

fridstolet  (frid'stol),  n.    See  frithstool. 

frieif,  i>-    Seefryi-. 

frie^t,  n.    &eefry^. 

fried-cMcken  (f  rfd'chik'en),  n.  Same  as  friar's 
chicken  (which  see,  under /nor). 

friedelite  (fre'del-it),  n.  [Named  after  a  French 
chemist,  Ch.  Friedel.']  A  silicate  of  manganese 
containing  a  little  ohlorin,  occurring  in  rhom- 
bohedral  crystals  and  in  cleavable  masses  of  a 
rose-red  color  at  Adervielle  in  the  department 
of  Hautes-Pyr6n6es,  Prance. 

friend  (frend),  n.  [Early  mod.  B.  also  frend, 
freind;  <  ME.  frend,  freond,  <  AS.  fi-eind  (pi. 
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frednd,  frynd,  frmd,  fredndas)  =  OS.  frmmd  = 
OFries.  friund,  friond  =  D.  vriend  =  MLQ-. 
vrunt,  vrent,  vrmt,  LGr.  friind  =  OIIG.  friunt, 
MHGr.  vriunt,  Qr.frewnd,  a  friend,  =  leel.  frvmdi 
■=  Sw.  frdnde  =  ODan.  frynt,  friend,  kinsman, 
D&n.  frcende,  a  kinsman,  =  Goth,  frijonds;  orig. 
.ppr.  of  AS.  fre&n,  fredgan,  love,  =  D.  vrijen, 
court,  woo  (>  MHG.  vrien,<jr.  freien,  court,  woo), 
=  loel.  frjd,  love,  =  Goth,  frijm,  love ;  a  verb 
merged  in  some  instances  with  the  later  verb 
meaning  'free,  liberate,'  <  free,  a.,  from  the 
same  root:  cf.  AS.  fredn,  fredgcm,  free,  = 
OFries.  fria,  frima,  fraia  =  loel.  fria  =  Sw. 
fria  =  Dan.  fri  =  Gr.  freien,  befreien,  free,  lib- 
erate :  see  free,  a.  and  v.  Cf.  fiend,  wMoh  is 
similarly  formed.]  1.  One  who  is  attached 
to  another  by  feeUngs  of  personal  regard  and 
preference;  one  who  entertains  for  another 
Bentiments  which  lead  him  to  seek  his  com- 
pany and  to  study  to  promote  his  welfare. 

'  A  faithful  frende  Is  a  strong  defence  :  whoso  f yndeth 
suche  one,  fyndeth  a  notable  treasure. 

Bible  0/1561,  Ecclua.  vl.  14. 
I  spake  to  you  then,  I  courted  you,  and  woo'd  you, 
Call'd  you  "dear  Caesari"  hung  about  you  tenderly, 
Was  proud  to  appear  your /niend. 

Fletcher  (and  (mother),  Palse  One,  iv.  2. 
If  we  from  wealth  to  poverty  descend, 
Want  gives  to  Icnow  the  flatterer  from  the/riend. 

Dryden,  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  1.  486. 
Since  we  deserved  the  name  oifriendSj 
And  thine  effect  so  lives  in  me, 
A  part  of  mine  may  live  in  thee, 
And  move  thee  on  to  noble  ends. 

Ten/nyson,  In  Memoriam,  Ixv. 

8.  One  not  hostile;  one  of  the  same  nation, 
party,  or  kin;  one  at  amity  with  another;  an 
ally:  opposed  to /oe  or  ewem^. 

Yf  she  have  nede  of  Robyn  Hode, 
A  frende  she  shall  hym  fynde. 
Lytell  Oeste  of  Robyn  Hode  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  88). 
Frtm.  Stand  !  who's  there  ? 

Sw.  iiViends  to  this  ground. 
Mar.  And  liegemen  to  the  Dane. 

Shak.j  Hamlet,  i.  1. 
This  was  the  peace  we  had,  and  the  peace  we  gave, 
whether  to  friends  or  to  foes  abroad. 

Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  ix. 

S.  One  who  is  favorable,  as  to  a  cause,  insti- 
tution, or  class;  a  favorer  or  promoter:  as,  a 
friend  of  or  to  commerce ;  a  friend  of  or  to  pub- 
he  schools. 

Statesman,  yet  friend  to  Truth !  of  soul  sincere. 

Pope,  Epistle  to  Addison,  1.  67. 
He  was  TiO  friend  of  idle  ceremonies. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  26. 
He  is  the  friend  of  the  poor— the /riejid  of  the  blind  — 
the  friend  of  the  prisoner—  the  frietid  of  the  slave. 

Sumner,  Against  the  Mexican  War,  Nov.  4, 1846. 

4.  Used  as  a  term  of  salutation,  or  in  familiar 
address. 

Ji'rieTCd,  how  earnest  thou  in  hither?  Mat.  xxii.  12. 

Good  dawning  to  thee,  friend :  art  of  this  house  ? 

Shah.,  Lear,  li.  2. 

5.  \cav.']  A  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends ; 
a  Quaker. 

He  had  been  a  member  of  our  Society  upwards  of  sixty 
years,  and  he  well  remembered,  that,  in  those  early  times, 
Friends  were  a  plain,  lowly-minded  people. 

John  Woolman,  Journal  (ed.  Whittier),  p.  209. 

6.  A  lover,  of  eildier  sex.     [Now  only  eoUoq.] 
If  you  know  yourself  clear,  why,  I  am  glad  of  it :  but  if 

you  have  a,frierul  here,  convey,  convey  him  out. 

5Aaft.,  M.W.  of  W.,lii.  3. 

A  friend  at  or  In  court,  one  who  has  sufficient  interest 
or  influence  with  those  in  power  to  serve  another. 
AfrieTid  i'  the  court  is  better  than  a  penny  in  purse. 

SAo*.,  2Hen.  IV.,  V.  1. 

Alien  friend,  a  foreigner  whose  country  is  at  peace  with 
one's  own.— Friends  of  God,  a  name  assumed  by  an  un- 
organized brotherhood  of  German  mystics  existing  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  who,  in  opposition  to  the  formalism 
and  ecclesiasticism  of  their  age,  emphasized  the  possibil- 
ity and  duty  of  complete  self-renunciation  and  intimate 
spiritual  union  with  God.  Prominent  among  the  leaders 
were  Nicholas  of  Basel  and  John  Tauler.  As  they  were 
not  bound  together  by  either  an  ecclesiastical  orgaifiza- 
tion  or  a  common  creed,  tlieir  views  of  religious  truth  dif- 
fered, and  some  of  their  utterances  gave  rise  to  charges  of 
pantheism  and  antinomianism.— Friends  of  light,  Prot- 
estant Friends.  See  Free  Congregations,  under  congre- 
gation.—JSfexi  friend  (Law  r.  prochein  amy  or  ami),  in 
tow;  (a)  In  some  jurisdictions,  a  person  by  whom  an  infant 
or  a  married  woman  sues,  and  who  is  responsible  for  costs. 
(6)  In  Scots  law,  r,  tutor  or  curator.— Progressive  Friends, 
a  religious  society  first  formed  in  1853  in  Pennsylvania, 
rationahstic  in  its  theological  tendencies,  but  disclaim- 
ing the  binding  obligation  of  creeds  and  the  exercise  of 
disciplinary  authority.— Society  of  Friends,  the  proper 
designation  of  a  Christian  sect  commonly  called  Quakers, 
wliich  took  its  rise  in  England  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  through  the  preaching  of  George  Fox. 
A  division  occurred  in  portions  of  the  society  in  America 
in  1827,  through  the  preaching  of  Elias  Hicks,  whose  fol- 
lowers, commonly  called  Hicksifes,  hold  doctrinal  views 
closely  approximating  those  of  the  Unitarians,  while  in 
church  goyemment  and  other  respects  they  retain  the 
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"^a^u  °'&®  orthodox  Friends.    The  latter  agree  doc 
tunally  with  other  evangelical  Christians,  but  lay  greater 
stress  on  the  doctruie  of  the  personal  presence  aid  gui- 
dance of  the  Holy  Spirit.   They  have  no  paid  ministry,  Ind 
accept  the  ordmances  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's' supper  in  a 
spiritual  sense  only,  rejecting  their  outward  observance  as 
church  rites.    They  condemn  all  oath-taking  and  all  war. 
ihe  organization  of  the  Society  involves  four  periodical 
gatherings  called  "meetings":  namely,  preparative  meet- 
ing, month^  meeting,  quarterly  meeting,  and  yearly  meet- 
ing.    Ihe  body  called  the  Yearly  Meeting  has  supreme 
legislative  power.  There  are  two  Yearly  Meetings  in  Great 
Bntain,  one  in  Canada,  and  tlirrteen  in  the  United  States. 
—To  be  inends  with,  to  be  in  a  relation  of  mutual  or 
reciprocal  friendship  with. 
I  am  friends  with  all  the  world,  but  thy  base  malice. 
Fletcher,  Wife  for  a  Month,  iii.  2. 
He  that  was  friends  with  earth,  and  all  her  sweet 
Took  with  both  hands  unsparingly. 

Lowell,  Agassiz,  v.  1. 
I  shall  never  befriends  again  vdth  roses. 

Swinburne,  Triumph  of  Time. 
=  Syn.  1.  Companion,  Comrade,  etc.  See  associate.— 3. 
Patron,  advocate,  partizan,  well-wisher. 
iriendt  (frend),  v.  t.  [<  friend,  m.]  To  befriend. 
The  courteous  Amphialus  would  not  let  his  lance  de- 
scend, but  with  a  gallant  grace  ran  over  the  head  of  his 
therein /riended  enemy.  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  ill. 

Sotfriended'by  his  wish,  to  your  high  person 
His  will  is  most  malignant.     Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  i.  2. 
Oh,  where  have  I  been  all  this  time?  how  friended. 
That  I  should  lose  myself  thus  desperately? 

Beau,  amd  Fl.,  Maid's  Tragedy,  iv.  1. 
Both  Heaven  and  earth 
Friend  thee  for  ever ! 
Fletcher  (and  amother).  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  i.  4. 

friend-back  (frend'bak),  n.    A  hangnail.  Sal- 

Uwell.     [North.  Eng.] 
friendfult,  a.    [ME.  frendfull;  <  friend  +  -ful.'\ 

Friendly. 

Me  thynkith  myn  herte  is  boune  for  to  breke 
Of  his  pitefuU  paynes  when  we  here  speke. 
So  frendfull  we  fonde  liym  in  fraistyng. 

York  Plays,  p.  428. 

friendingt  (f  ren'ding),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  friend, 
V.2  The  state  of  being  a  friend ;  friendly  dis- 
position. 

What  so  poor  a  man  as  Hamlet  is 
May  do,  to  express  his  love  siaA  friending  to  you, 
God  willing,  shall  not  lack.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  6. 

friendless  (f rend'les),  a.  [<  ME.  frendles,  <  AS. 
fredndleds  (=  D.  vriendenloos  =  OHG.  frvumt- 
laos,  Gr.  freundlos  =  Dan.  frcendelos),  <  frednd, 
friend,  +  -leds,  -less.]  Without  friends;  want- 
ing support  or  sympathy;  forlorn. 

Tho  he  was  ileyne  and  frendeles,  mo  than  thrutty  ger. 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  343. 
In  tills  sad  plight,  .friendlesse,  unfortunate, 
Now  miserable  I,  Fidessa,  dwell. 

,  F.  Q.,  I.  ii. 


26. 
As  friendless  and  unloved  as  any  king. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  II.  173. 

Friendless  mant  [AS.  fredndleds  man],  an  outlaw. 

Frendlesse  manwsB  wont  to  be  the  Saxon  word  for  him 
we  call  an  outlaw.  The  reason  thereof  I  take  to  be,  be- 
cause he  was  upon  his  exclusion  from  the  Kings  peace  and 
protection  denied  all  helpe  of  friends,  after  certain  dales. 

Minsheu,  1617. 

friendlessness  (frend'les-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  friendless. 

friendliheadt,  n.  [ME.  frendlyhed  (=  D.  vriende- 
lijlcheid  =  Ot>a,n.  fryntUghed);  <  friendly,  a.,  + 
-head.']    Priendlmess;  friendship. 
By  gooi  frendlyhed  of  thy  deite, 
Here  in  humbly  wise  pray  thy  excellence 
Oft  tham  to  haue  mercy,  grace,  and  pite. 
Without  tham  shewing  any  uiolence. 

Rom.  of  Partenay  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  6448. 

friendlike  (ft-end'IIk),  a.  [<  friend  +  ZifceZ.] 
Like  a  friend;  friendly. 

That  true  faith,  whereever  it  is,  worketh  and  frameth  the 
heart  to  friendlike  dispositions  unto  God,  and  brings  forth 
friendlike  carriage  in  the  life  towards  God. 

Goodwin,  Works,  V.  ii.  48. 
Friendlike,  and  side  by  side,  two  brethren  fought. 
Whom  at  a  birth  their  fruitful  mother  brought. 

Rowe,  tr.  of  Lucan's  Pharsalia,  ii. 

friendlily  (frend'li-li),  adv.  l<  friendly,  a.,  + 
-ly^.2    In  a  friendly  manner.     [Eare.] 

He  lived.  If  not  familiarly,  yet  friendlily,  with  the  dra- 
matic writers  of  his  day,  and  neither  provoked  nor  felt 
personal  enmities.  (}ifford,  Int.  to  Ford's  Plays,  p.  1. 

friendliness  (frend'li-nes),  n.  1.  The  condi- 
tion or  quality  of  being  friendly;  a  disposition 
to  favor  or  befriend;  good  will. 

Were  you  ignorant  to  see  't? 
Or,  seeing  it,  of  such  chiWiBh  friendliness 
To  yield  your  voices !  Shak. ,  C 

'Tis  a  disposition  quite  unchristian  that  we  show  in 
such  bad  actions,  being  wholly  contrary  to  that  mtermu- 
tual  amity  xai.  friendliness  that  should  be  in  the  world. 
Feltham,  Resolves,  ii.  62. 

Your  extreme  friendliness  hath  even  tempted  you  to  act 
a  part  which  your  true  sense  and  the  very  decorum  of 
your  profession  ...  has  rendered  painful  to  you. 
''       '^  Bp.  Eurd,  On  Itetirement. 


SAaA:.,Cor.,ii.  3. 
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3.  Exercise  of  benevolence  or  kindness. 

Let  all  the  intervals  be  employed  in  prayers,  charity, 
friendliness,  and  neighbom'hood. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Holy  Living. 

friendly  (frend'U),  a.   [<  ME.frendly,frendely,  < 
AS.  fredndlic  (=  OFries.  friondUk  =  D.  vriende- 
lijk  =  MLGr.  vruntlik,  vrentliTc  =  OHG.  friuntlili, 
MHG.  vriuntUch,  G.  freundlich  =  ODan.  Sw. 
fryntlig),  i  frednd,  friend,  -I-  -lie,  -ly^.]    1.  Like 
a  friend ;  disposed  to  confer  benefits ;  kind. 
Ther  is  no  lorde  in  this  londe  as  I  lere, 
In  faith  that  hath  a  frendlyar  f eere. 
Than  yhe  my  lorde, 
My-selffe  yof  [though]  I  saye  itt. 

York  Plays,  p.  272. 
He  semed/refidZj/  to  hem  that  knewe  him  nought, 
But  he  was  f  eendly,  both  in  werke  and  thought. 

Chaucer,  Canon's  Yeoman's  Tale,  L  291. 
A  man  that  hath  friends  must  show  h\raieM  friendly. 

Prov.  xviii.  24. 

3.  Characteristic  of  or  befitting  a  friend  or 
friends ;  amicable ;  amiable :  as,  to  be  on 
friendly  terms. 

Long  they  thus  travelled  in  friendly  wise. 
Through  countreyes  waste,  and  eke  well  edifyde. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  HI.  i.  14, 

According  to  yoxa  friendly  Bequest  I  have  sent  you  this 
Decastich.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  vi.  27. 

The  approach  of  a  long  separation,  like  the  approach 
of  death,  brings  out  all  friendly  feelings  with  unusual 
strength.  Macaulay,  Life  and  Letters,  I.  309. 

3.  Not  hostile;  disposed  to  peace:  as,  a,  friend- 
ly power  or  state. 

Why  answer  not  the  double  majesties 

This  friendly  treaty  of  our  threaten'd  town? 

Shak.,  K.  John,  ii.  2. 
Four  friendly  merchants,  or  bunneahs,  who  were  re- 
turning to  the  town,  were  shot  by  our  pickets. 

W.  B.  Russell,  Diary  in  India,  L  337. 

4.  Favorable ;  propitious ;  salutary ;  confer- 
ring benefit :  as,  a  friendly  breeze  or  gale ;  rains 
friendly  to  ripening  fruits. 

Timely  he  flies  the  yet  untasted  food. 
And  gains  the  friendly  shelter  of  the  wood. 

Pope,  Iliad,  xvL 
Friendly  the  sun,  the  bright  flowers,  and  the  grass 
Seemed  after  the  dark  wood. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  II.  221. 

5.  [cap.]  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  Soci- 
ety of  Friends. 

Whose  family  are  Friendly  people. 

The  American,  XII,  156. 
Friendly  societies,  associations,  chiefly  among  trades- 
men and  mechanics,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  fund  for 
the  assistance  of  members  in  sickness,  or  of  their  families 
in  case  of  death.  The  name  is  used  principally  in  Great 
Britain  ;  in  the  United  States  such  associations  are  more 
commonly  called  benefit  or  benevolent  societies.— TxieaA- 
ly  Societies  Acts,  English  statutes  of  1855-8,  1876-6, 
regulating  the  organization  and  conduct  of  such  socie- 
ties. =Syn.  Amicable,  Friendly.  See  amicable. 
ftiendly  (frend'li),  adv.  [<  ME.  frendly,  <  AS. 
fre&ndlice,  adv.,  <.fre6ndlie,  adj.,  friendly:  see 
friendly,  a.]  In  the  manner  of  friends ;  in  the 
way  of  friendship ;  with  friendship. 
Syr  Herowde,  thai  say  no  faute  in  me  fand. 
He  fest  me  to  his  frenschippe,  so  frendly  he  fared. 

York  Plays,  p.  322. 

Hee  found  him  a  very  gentle  person  who  entertained 
him  friendly,  and  shewed  him  many  things. 

HakluyVs  Voyages,  III.  7. 
Thou  dost  chide  me  friendly. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Laws  of  Candy,  iii.  2. 

friendship  (frend'ship),  n.  [<  ME.  frendshipe, 
~  ' '  ,  yenchwe,  jfreondschipe,  etc.,  <  AS. 
ie"(=  OSt  friundskepi  =  OFries.  fri- 
ondskip  =  D.  vriendschap  =  MLG.  vrv/ntsdhap, 
vrentschap,  -schop,  -schup,  LG.  frwndschap  = 
OHG.  friuntscaf,  MHG.  friuntschaft,  G.  freund- 
schaft,  friendship,  =  Sw.  frandskap  =  Dan. 
frcendskab,  kinship),  </re<iBS,  friend:  see  friend 
and  -sMp.i  1.  Mutual  liking  and  regard  be- 
tween persons,irrespeotive  of  sex;  mutual  inter- 
est based  on  intimate  acquaintance  and  esteem; 
the  f  eelingthat  moves  persons  to  seek  each  oth- 
er's society  or  to  promote  each  other's  welfare. 
FeithfuUere /rencMpe  saw  neuer  frek  in  erthe. 

William  of  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  6484. 
Then  those  two  knights,  last  friendship  for  to  bynd, 
And  love  establish  each  to  other  trew. 
Gave  goodly  gifts,  the  signes  of  gratef uU  mynd. 
And  eke,  as  pledges  flrme,  right  hands  together  joynd. 
Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  ix,  18, 
True  and  peitect  friendship  reqnireth  these  three  things 
especially :  virtue,  as  being  honest  and  commendable ; 
society,  which  is  pleasant  and  delectable ;  and  profit, 
which  is  needfull  and  necessary. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  186. 

For  'tis  the  bliss  oi  friendship's  holy  state 
To  mix  their  minds,  and  to  communicate ; 
Though  bodies  cannot,  souls  can  penetrate. 

Dryden,  Eleonora. 

3.  Desire  for  intercourse  with  or  the  welfare 
of  another  or  others;  personal  favor  or  good 
will ;  amicable  feeling  or  regard. 
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Welcome,  brave  duke  !  ihy  friendshii)  makes  us  fresh. 
Shak.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  iii.  3. 
^^'hy,  having  kept  good  faith,  and  often  shown 
Friendship  and  truth  to  others,  flnd'st  tliou  none? 

Coioper,  Expostulation,  1.  277. 

3.  Congenial  union  of  one  with  another  or  oth- 
ers; an  individual  relation  of  friendliness:  as, 
to  contract  a.  friendship  with  a  person:  often  in 
the  plural. 

His /riejidsftips,  still  to  few  confln'd, 
Were  always  of  the  middling  kind. 

Death  of  Dr.  Swift. 

And  softly,  thro'  a  vinous  mist. 
My  college  friCTidships  glimmer. 

Tennyson,  Will  Waterproof. 

4.  An  act  of  kindness  or  friendliness ;  friendly 
aid;  help;  relief.     [Archaic] 

I  know  I  am  flesh  and  blood, 
And  you  have  done  me  friendships  in&mte  and  often, 
That  must  require  me  honest  and  a  true  man. 

Beau,  and  Ft.,  Coxcomb,  ii.  1. 
A  frende  that  delyteth  in  loue,  dothe  a  man  more  frend- 
shype,  and  stycketh  faster  vnto  hym  then  a  brother. 

"  Bible  of  1661,  Prov.  xviii.  24. 
Gracious  my  lord,  hard  by  here  is  a  hovel ; 
Some  friendship  will  it  lend  you  'gainst  the  tempest. 

Shak.,  Lear,  iii.  2. 

5t.  Conformity;  affinity;  correspondence. 

We  know  those  colours  which  have  a  friendship  with 
each  other.  Dryden,  tr.  of  Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 
=  SyiL  1.  Amity,  fellowship,  companionship,  alliance. 

frieri  (fifl'6r),  n.  One  who  or  that  which  fries. 
Imp.  Diet. 

frier^ti  »•    An  ohsolete  spelling  of  friar. 

frieryt,  «.    An  obsolete  spelling  ot  friary. 

Friese  (frez),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  *Frese,  <  AS. 
lYisa,  Frysa,  Fresa  (usually  in  pi.  Frisan,  etc.) 
=  OPries.  Frise,  Frese  =  MD.  Vriese,  D.  Vries  = 
MLGr.  Vrese  =  0'E.<jr.Frieso,Friaso,  Friso,  MHGr. 
Vriese,  G.  Friese  =  Dan.  Fris-er  =  ML.  FViso(n-), 
Freso(n-),  a  Friese,  a  native  of  Priesland,  a 
Friesiau ;  first  mentioned  by  Tacitus  and  Pliny, 
in  the  plural  form  Frisii  (Gr.  ^piaioi,  ^puctoi), 
as  a  people  of  northern  Germany.  Hence  Frie- 
sian,  Friesic,  Friesish,  etc.  Cf .  friez.']  J.,  n.  1 .  A 
native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Priesland ;  one  of  the 
Friesian  race;  a  Friesian. — 2\.  The  language 
spoken  in  Priesland  or  by  Priesians.  See  Friesic. 
Butter,  bread,  cheese, 
Are  good  English  and  good  Friese.     Old  rime. 

II.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Priesians  or  to  their 
language. 

frieseite  (fre'zit),  n.  [After  P.  M.  von  Friese.'] 
A  sulphid  of  silver  and  iron  from  Joachims- 
thal,  Bohemia.     It  is  allied  to  sternbergite. 

Friesian,  Frisian  (fre'ziau,  friz'ian),  a.  and 
n.  [<  Friese  +  -ian.']  I.  "a.  Pertaining  to  the 
people  of  Priesland,  or  to  their  language. 

II.  n.  1.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Pries- 
land ;  a  Friese ;  one  of  the  Low  German  people 
who  were  the  ancestors  of  the  present  inhabit- 
ants of  Priesland. —  3.  The  language  spoken  in 
Priesland  or  by  Priesians.    See  Friesic. 

Friesic  (fre '  zik),  a.  and  n.  [Formerly  also 
Frisic,  Frisick;  <  Friese  +  -ic;  avar.,  with  term. 
-ic,  of  the  earlier  type  Friesish,  q.  v.]  I.  a.  Same 
as  Friesian. 

II.  n.  The  language  of  the  Priesians.  Friesic, 
in  its  oldest  form  specifically  called  Old  Friesic,  is  a  Low 
German  dialect  formerly  spoken  in  the  northern  part  of 
Germany  in  the  district  which  includes  the  present  Fries- 
land.  Old  Friesic,  with  Old  Saxon  and  Anglo-Saxon,  con- 
stituted the  main  part  of  what  is  collectively  called  Old 
Low  German,  of  which  the  present  modern  Friesic  in  its 
local  variations.  North,  East,  and  West  Friesic,  and  Dutch, 
Flemish,  and  Low  German  in  its  restricted  sense  (Piatt 
Dentsch)  are  the  modern  continental  remains. 

Friesish  (fre'zish),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  *Fresish, 
<  AS.  "Frisisc,  Frysisc,  Fresisc  (=  OPries.  *Fre- 
sisk  =  D.  Vriesch  =  MLG.  Vresch,  LG.  Freisch  = 
G.  Friesisch  =  Dan.  Sw.  FrisisJc),  Friesish ;  as 
Friese  (AS.  Frisa)  +  -js7sl.]  I.  a.  Pertaining 
to  a  Friese,  or  to  the  Priesians,  or  to  Priesland; 
Friesian:  same  as  Friesic. 
II.  n.  Same  as  Friesic.     [Little  used.] 

frieze^  (frez),  n.  [Formerly  also  freeze,  frize, 
frise  (=  D.  fries  =  G.  fries  =  Dan.  frise  =  Sw. 
fris) ;  <  OF.  frise,  frize,  F.  frise  =  Sp.  Pg.  friso 
=  It.  fregio,  frieze ;  a  particular  use  of  OP.  freze, 
fraise,  F.fraise,  a  ruff,  =  OSp.  freso,  afringe,  = 
Olt.frigio,  friso,  fregio,jnod.  fregio,  fringe,  lace, 
border,  ornament,  prob.  <  ML.  phrygium,  frigi- 
um,  phrysum,  frisium,  frisum,  an  embroidered 
border,  lit.  Phrygian  work,  neut.  of  Fhrygius, 
Phrygian:  see  Phrygian,  and  cf.  auriphrygia, 
fregiatura.  Otherwise  supposed  to  be  con- 
nected -with  frieze^,  frizz,  frizzle,  etc.,  or  with 
Friese,  Friesic,  etc .  ]  Inarch.,  that  part  of  an  en- 
tablature which  is  between  the  architrave  and 
the  cornice ;  also,  any  longitudinal  decorative 
feature  or  band  of  extended  length,  occupying 
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a  position,  in  architecture  or  decoration,  more 
or  less  similar  to  that  of  the  frieze  in  an  en- 
tablature. The  frieze  in  its  simplest  form  is  flat  and 
plain ;  but  in  the  Doric  style  it  is  divided  into  triglyphs 
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Frieze. 
Left-hand  side  of  stairway  of  the  great  altar  at  Pergamon. 

and  metopes,  and  in  other  styles,  and  even  in  the  Doric 
when  not  over  columns,  it  frequently  bears  a  continuous 
series  of  figures  sculptured  in  relief,  as  the  Panathenaic 
frieze  around  the  eella  of  the  Parthenon.  Such  a  frieze  is 
sometimes  called  a  zophoros.  See  entablature,  and  cuts 
under  column  and  gigantomachy. 

Here  he  learns  tg  mount 
His  curious  Stairs,  there  finds  he  Frise  and  Cornish, 
And  other  Places  other  Peeces  furnish. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  1. 1. 
No  jutty,  frieze. 
Buttress,  nor  coigne  of  vantage,  but  this  bird 
Hath  made  his  pendent  bed,  and  procreant  cradle. 

SAoi.,  Macbeth,!.  6. 
Cornice  ot  frieze  with  bossy  sculptures  grayen. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  716. 
The  encircling  friezes  [on  a  silver-gilt  bowl]  are  full  of 
groups  and  symbols  which  have  evidently  been  adapted  by 
a  Phoenician  artist  from  Egyptian  prototypes. 

C.  T.  Neioton,  Art  and  Archseol.,  p.  316. 

frieze^  (frez),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  ^^.friezed,  ppr. 
friezing.  [Early  mod.  'E.fryse;  =  P.  fraiser, 
border,  =  It.  fregiare,  trim,  border,  <  ML.  phry- 
giare,  border,  embroider;  from  the  noun:  see 
frieze'^,  n.']  If.  To  border;  embroider;  orna- 
ment the  edge  of. 

On  the  top  of  the  whiche  mountayne  was  a  tree  of  golde, 
the  braunches  and  bowes  frysed  with  gold,  spreding  on 
every  side.  Hall,  Hen.  VIII.,  an.  2. 

3.  To  furnish  with  a  frieze. 

Gerard  and  Stephen  stopped  before  a  tall,  thin,  stuccoed 
house,  balustraded  and/nezed.         Disraeli,  Sibyl,  p.  94. 

frieze^  (frez);  ri.  and  a.  [Formerly  also  freeze, 
freese,  frize,  frise;  <  ME.  fryse  (=  G.  fries  = 
Sw.  Dan.  fris)  =  OF.  frize,  frise,  frisse,  P.  frise 
=  Pg.  Sp.  frisa,  <  ML.  frisius,  in  full  pannus 
frisius  (mod.  P.  drap  de  Frise),  as  if  cloth  made 
in  Priesland,  but  there  appears  to  be  no  evi- 
dence for  an  immediate  connection  except  the 
similarity  of  spelling.  Some  etymologists  de- 
rive the  word  from  frizz,  which  others,  on  the 
eontraiy,  derive  from  frieze^,  n.  Hence /mado, 
q..  v.]  I.  m.  1.  A  thick  and  warm  woolen  cloth 
used  for  rough  outer  garments  since  the  four- 
teenth century.  The  modem  material  of  this  name  is 
covered  with  a  nap  forming  little  tufts,  and  is  especially 
used  in  Ireland,  whence  it  is  exported  for  overcoating. 
Cloth  of  gold  do  not  despise. 
Though  thou'rt  matched  with  cloth  ot  frize. 

Old  proverb. 
I  will  ascend  to  the  groom  porter's  next. 
Fly  higher  games,  and  make  mj[  mincing  knight 
Walk  musing  in  their  knotty /ri«ze  abroad. 

W.  Cartwright,  The  Ordinary,  ii.  3. 
Each  put  on  a  coarse  straw  bonnet,  with  strings  of  col- 
ored calico,  and  a  cloak  of  QT^^y  frieze. 

Charlotte  Bronze,  Jane  Eyre,  v. 

3.  In  leather-manuf.,  an  imperfection  in  leather, 
sometimes  appearing  in  the  preparatory  pro- 
cesses of  tanning,  it  consists  in  excessive  tenderness 
of  the  grain  of  the  hide,  which  appears  as  if  it  had  been 
scraped  off. 

Frieze  is  principally  caused  in  the  subsequent  step  of 
sweating  when  the  grain  of  the  hide  is  inclined  to  be  ten- 
der and  has  the  appearance  of  being  scraped  off. 

C.  T.  Davis,  Leather,  p.  239. 

II.  a.  Made  of  the  napped  or  shaggy  cloth 
called  frieze. 

A  Gentleman  of  the  Countrey  among  the  bushes  and  bri- 
ers, [to]  goe  in  a  pounced  dublet  and  a  paire  of  embrodered 
hosen,  in  the  Citie  to  weare  a  frise  lerkin  and  a  paire  of 
leather  breeches.    Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  238. 

Woven  after  the  manner  of  deep,  frieze  rugges. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  viii.  48. 

He  wore  a  frieze  coat,  and  breakfasted  upon  toast  and 
ale.  Steele,  Guardian,  No.  34. 
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frieze^  (frez),  v.  t.\  pret.  and  pp.  friezcd,  ppr. 
friezing.  l<  frieze^,  n.  Ct  frizz,  q.  v.]  To  form 
a  nap  on,  as  cloth,  like  the  nap  of  frieze ;  fur- 
nish with  a  nap ;  frizzle;  curl:  used  especially 
in  the  past  participle :  as,  a  friezed  stuff  or  gar- 
ment. 

frieze-panel  (frez'pan'''el),  ».  In  carp.,  one  of 
the  upper  panels  of  a  door  having  at  least  three 
tiers  of  panels. 

friezer  (fre'zer),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
friezes. 

frieze-rail  (frez'ral),  n.  In  carp.,  the  rail  next 
the  top  rail  of  a  door  of  six  panels. 

friezing-machine  (fre '  zing-ma-shen*),  n.  A 
machine  for  friezing  cloth. 

frig  (frig),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  frigged,  ppr.  frig- 
ging. [Early  mod.  E.  frigge,  perhaps  (wiii  so- 
nant g  for  surd  h)  <  ME.  frihien,  keep  in  con- 
stant motion  (of  the  arms  and  hands),  <  AS. 
frician  (once),  dance.  Hence  the  assibilated 
iovoa  fridge^,  q.  v.]  To  keep  in  constant  mo- 
tion; wriggle.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

frigate  (frig'at),  n.  [FormeTly also frigatffrigot; 
=  D.  fregat  =  G.  fregatte  =  Dan.  fregat  =  Sw. 
fregatt,  <  OF.  fregate,  P.  fregate,  <  It.  fregata, 
dial,  fragata  =  Sp.  Pg.  fragata,  a  frigate;  per- ' 
haps,  as  Diez  supposes,  for  *fargata,  an  assumed 
contr.  form  of  L.  fabricata,  fem.  pp.  of  fabri- 
care,  build,  construct,  whence /a  Jncate;  cf.  E. 
forge^  (P.  forge,  Sp.  Pg.  forja,  etc.),  from  the 
same  source.  ■  So  P.  idtiment,  a  building,  also 
a  vessel.]     If.  Any  small  sailing  vessel. 
Behold  the  water  worke  and  play 
About  her  little  frigot,  therein  making  way. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  vi.  7. 

Under  those  verie  bridges  he  left  certain  spaces  be- 
tweene,  from  whence  the  light  pinnaces  axid  frigats  might 
make  out  to  charge  and  recharge  the  enemie,  and  rethe 
themselves  thither  againe  in  safetie. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Livy,  p.  745. 
We  tooke  a  frigate  of  tenne  tunne,  comming  from  Gwa- 
thanelo  laden  with  hides  and  ginger. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  III.  289. 

3.  Among  ships  of  war  of  the  old  style,  a  ves- 
sel larger  than  a  sloop  or  a  brig,  and  smaller 
than  a  ship  of  the  line,  usually  carrying  her 
guns  (which  varied  in  number  from  about  thir- 
ty to  fifty  or  sixty)  on  the  main-deck  and  on  a 
raised  quarter-deck  and  forecastle,  or  having 
two  decks.  Such  ships  were  often  fast  sailers,  and  were 
much  used  as  cruisers  in  the  great  wars  of  the  eighteenth 
and  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Since  the 
introduction  of  iron-clad  vessels  the  term  frigate  has  been 
applied  to  war-ships  of  this  kind  having  high  speed  and 
great  fighting  power. 

He  [Commissioner  Pett]  .  .  .  invented  that  excellent 
and  new  ornament  of  the  navy  which  we  call /r^a(e,  for- 
midable to  our  enemies,  to  us  most  useful  and  safe. 

Evelyn,  Memoirs,  I.  671. 

On  the  third  day  of  May  the  admiral  [Russell]  sail'd  from 
St.  Helens  with  the  combined  squadrons  of  England  and 
Holland,  amounting  to  ninety  ships  of  the  line,  besides/ri^- 
ates,  fire-ships,  and  tenders.    Smollett,  Hist.  Eng.,  an.  1693. 

3.  Same  as  frigate-bird.— ■Dovible-ba.TLked  frigate, 
or  double-banker,  a  frigate  which  carried  guns  on  two 
decks,  and  had  a  flush  upper  deck. 
frigate-bird  (frig'at-berd),  n.  A  large  marine 
bird,  the  Fregata  aquila  or  Tachypetes  aguilus 
and  other  species  of  the  same  genus,  belonging 
to  the  family  Fregatidce  or  Tachypetidw  and 
order  Steganopodes  or  Totipalmatw,  noted  for 


Frigate-bird  {Fregata  aquila), 

powers  of  flight  and  raptorial  disposition,  found 
near  land  on  most  of  the  warmer  seas  of  the 
globe.  It  has  long  pointed  wings  with  a  great  sweep,  a 
long  forflcate  tail,  extremely  small  totipalmate  leet,  a 
long,  strong,  hooked  bill,  a  gular  ponch,  and  dark  colora- 
tion. Also  called  frigate,  frigate-pelican,  and  man-of- 
war  bird. 

frigate-built  (frig 'at -bilt),  as.  Naut,  having 
a  quarter-deck  and  iorecastle  raised  above  the 
main-deck. 

frigate-mackerel  (frig'at-mak'''e-rel),  «.  A 
scombroid  fish,  Auxis  thakard,  of  stout  fusifoi-m 
shape,  with  the  spinous  dorsal  fin  remote  from 
the  second  one,  and  having  a  toothless  vomer 
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and  palatines  and  a  well-developed  corselet. 
It  occurs  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

frigate-pelican  (frig'at-pel"i-kan),  n.  Same  as 
frigate-bird. 

frigatoon  (frig-a-ton'),  «.  [<  It.  fregatone,  aug. 
of /refl'ato, frigate:  seefrigate.'\  1.  AVenetian 
vessel  with  a  square  stem  and  two  masts. —  2+. 
A  ship-rigged  sloop  of  war. 

frigefactiont  (frij-e-fak'shon),  n.  [<  L.  as  if 
'frigefactio(nr-) ;  cf.  frigefactare,  make  cold,  < 
frigere,  be  cold,  +  facere,  pp./actes,  make.]  A 
cooling  or  making  cold.    Bailey,  1731. 

frigefactivet  (frij-e-fak'tiv),a.  lAsfrigefaeUon 
+  4m.']  Tendiiig  or  serving  to  make  cold; 
cooling. 

We  will  no  longer  delay  to  say  something  of  this  matter : 
namely,  in  what  line,  or,  if  you  please,  towards  what  part 
the  frigefaetive  virtue  of  cold  bodies  does  operate  the 
furthest  and  most  strongly.  Boyle,  Worlis,  II.  624. 

frigeratet  (fnj'S-rat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  frigeratus,  pp. 
of  frigerare,  make  cool,  <  frigus  {frigor-),  cold, 
coldness,  coolness :  see  frigid.]  To  cool;  re- 
frigerate.   Bailey,  1731. 

frigeratoryt  (frij'e-ra-to-ri),  «.  [<  frigerate  + 
-ory.}  A  place  to  make  or  keep  things  cool 
in.    Bailey,  1731. 

Trigg  (frig),  n.  [Icel.  Frigg  (gen.  Fnggjar), 
a  goddess,  =  AS.  *Frigu,  found  only  in  the 
name  of  the  sixth  day  {Frige  drng,  E.  Friday : 
see  Friday),  and  as  a  common  noun  in  gen.  pi. 
friga,  dat.  pi.  frigum,  love ;  =  OHGr.  Fria.  A 
different  name  (and  goddess)  from  Icel.  Freyja, 
fern,  associated  Vith  Freyr :  see  Freya,  frow^. 
The  name  Frigg  is  Latinized  as  Frigga  ot Friga.] 
In  Norse  myth.,  the  wife  of  Odin  and  the  queen 
of  the  gods.  She  is  often  confounded  with  Freya,  a  dis- 
tinct deity.  Frigg  was  the  goddess  of  love  In  Its  loftier 
and  constant  form.    Also  Frigga,  Friga. 

Jrigga,  Friga  (frig'a),  n.  [Latinized  forms  of 
Frigg.]    Same  as  FVigg. 

friggling  (frig'ling),  a.  [Ppr.  of  *friggle,  freq. 
of  frig,  v.]    Wriggling. 

How  was  the  head  of  the  beast  cut  oft  at  first  in  this 
nation?  It  is  harder  for  us  to  cut  off  the  friggling  tail 
of  that  hydra  of  Home.  S.  Ward,  Sermons,  p.  173. 

fright  (frit),  n.  [<  ME.  fri^t,  frygt  (transposed 
from  "fyrgt),  <  AS.  fyrMu,  fyrhto  =  OS.  forhta, 
forahta  =  OEries.  fruchta  =  OD.  vrucM,  vrooht, 
vurcht,  vorght  =  MLGr.  vrochte,  vruclite,  vorchte, 
LG.  frucM  =  OHG.  forhta,  forahta,  forohta, 
MHG.  vorhte,  vorht,  G.  furcht  (=  Sw.  fruktan 
=  Dan.  frygt,  perhaps  borrowed)  =  Goth. 
fawrhtei,  fright.  The  associated  verb,  AS. 
fyrhtan,  E.  fright,  etc.,  was  prob.  orig.  strong, 
as  shown  by  the  adj.  pp.  AS.  forht  =  OHG. 
forht  =  (joth.  faurhts,  timid,  afraid :  see  fright, 
V.  t.   Not  connected  with  /earl  or  with  afraid.] 

1.  Sudden  and  extreme  fear;  terror  caused  by 
the  sudden  appearance  or  prospect  of  danger. 

But  though  I  have  seen,  and  been  beset  by  them  [water- 
spouts] often,  yet  the  Fi'^ht  was  always  the  greatest  part 
of  the  harm.  Dampier,  Voyages,  I.  453. 

Gentle  Lamia  judged,  and  judged  aright. 
That  Lyclus  could  not  love  in  half  a.  fright,  » 
So  tlirew  the  goddess  off,  and  won  his  heart 
More  pleasantly  by  playing  woman's  part. 

Keats,  lamia,  i. 

2.  Anything  which  by  its  sudden  occurrence 
or  appearance  may  greatly  startle  and  alarm; 
hence,  by  hyperbole,  a  person  of  a  shocking, 
grotesque,  or  ridiculous  appearance  in  either 
person  or  dress :  as,  she  is  a  perfect /ngrJii. 

lilcewise  if  I  had  thought  I'd  been 

Sic  a  great /n^A<  to  thee, 
I'd  brought  Sir  John  o'  Erslcine  park ; 
He's  thretty  feet  and  three. 
Lang  Johnny  Moir  (Child's  Ballads,  IV.  278). 
Auld  Keeliie  aye  he  keepit  tight, 

An'  trig  and  braw ; 
But  now  they'll  busk  her  like  a  fright  — 
Willie's  awa' !  Burns,  To  William  Creech. 

=Syn.  1.  Terror,  Dismay,  etc.  See  aiarm. 
fright  (frit),  V.  t.  [<  MB.  frighten,  <  AS.  fyrh- 
tan, tr.,  make  afraid,  forhtian,  intr.,  be  afraid, 
=  OB.  forhtian,  foraUian  =  OPries.  fruchta  = 
OD.  vruchten,  vwchten,  vorchten  =  MLG.  vrodh- 
ten,  vruchten,  vorchten,  LG.  fruchten  =  OHG. 
forahtan,  furihtan,  MHG.  vwrhten,  G.  fUrchten 
(Sw.  frukta  =  Dan.  frygte,  borrowed)  =  Goth. 
fawhtjam,  fear;  the  tr.  verb  was  prob.  orig. 
strong;  cf.  the  adj.  pp.  A8.  forht  =  OHG.  forht 
=  Goth,  faurhts,  timid,  afraid :  see  fright,  n. 
Hence  frighten,  q.  v.]  To  frighten ;  affright ; 
terrify;  scare. 

Which  Name  of  Salisbury  bo  frighted  the  French,  think- 
ing he  had  been  come  to  rescue  them,  that  casting  away 
their  Weapons  they  ran  all  away. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  181. 

The  story  soon  is  improved  and  spreads,  that  a  mad  dog 
had  frighted  a  lady  of  distinction. 

Goldsmith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  Ixix. 
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He     .  .  lapsed  into  so  long  a  pause  again 
As  half  amazed,  hall  frighted,  all  his  flock. 

Tennyson,  Aylmer's  Field. 
frightable  (fri'ta-bl)    a.     [<  fright  +  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  frightened;  timid.     [Bare.] 

Cholera  is  spreading.  .  .  .  Medical  men  can  do  nothing, 
except  frighten  those  that  axe  frightable. 

Carlyle,  in  Froude. 
frighted  (fri'ted),i).  a.     1.  Frightened. 
The  ancient  foe  of  Caledonia's  laud 
Now  waves  his  banners  o'er  ha- frighted  fields. 

Home,  Douglass. 
2.  In  her.,  same  &sforcene.        > 
frighten  (fri'tn),  v.  t.    l<  fright  -{■  -enl  (c).]    To 
strike  with  fright;  terrify;  scare;  dismay. 

Even  that  [2,000  leagues]  was  a  Voyage  enough  to  fright- 
en us,  considering  our  scanty  Provisions. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  I.  280. 
The  rugged  Bears,  or  spotted  Lynx's  Brood, 
Frighten  the  Vallies,  and  infest  the  Wood. 

PHor,  Solomon,  i. 
The  chilling  tale 
Of  midnight  murder  was  a  wonder  heard 
With  doubtful  credit,  told  to  frighten  babes. 

Cowper,  Task,  iv.  564, 
Frightened  water,  weak  tea  or  coffee  served  on  board 
ship.  [Sailors'  slang.]=S3m.  To  affright,  dismay,  daunt, 
appal,  intimidate.  See  afraid, 
frightenable  (fri'tn-a-bl),  a.  l<  frighten  + 
-able.]  Susceptible  of  being  frightened.  Cole- 
ridge.    [Rare.] 

frightful  (frit'f ul),  a.  [<  ME.  frightful,  afraid ; 
cf.  AS.  forhtfull,  afraid,  timid:  see  fright,  «., 
and  -ful.]  1.  Pull  of  occasion  for  fright; 
causing  or  apt  to  excite  alarm  or  terror ;  ter- 
rible; dreadful:  as,  afrightfid aha,sni;  a.  fright- 
ful tempest. ' 

Thy  school-days  frightful,  desperate,  wild,  and  furious. 
Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  iv.  4. 
One  cannot  conceive  ao  frightful  a  state  of  a  nation.  A 
maritime  country  without  a  marine,  and  without  com- 
merce, a  continental  country  without  a  frontier,  and  for 
a  thousand  miles  surrounded  with  powerful,  warlike,-  and 
ambitious  neighbours.  Burke,  Policy  of  the  Allies. 

Like  one  that  on  a  lonesome  road 
Doth  walk  in  fear  and  dread,  .  .  . 
Because  he  knows  a,  frightful  fiend 
Doth  close  behind  him  tread. 

Coleridge,  Ancient  Mariner,  vi. 

2.  Intolerable;   shocking;  hideous.     [Hyper- 
bolic] 

"  Odious  !  in  woollen !  'twould  a  saint  provoke  " 
(Were  the  last  words  that  poor  Narcissa  spoke) :  .  .  . 
"One  would  not,  sure,  he  frightful  when  one's  dead." 
Pope,  Moral  Essays,  i.  260. 

3t.  Pull  of  terror ;  fearful;  alarmed. 

Their  young  boyes 
And  frightfull  matrons  making  wofuU  noise. 
In  heaps  enhedg'd  it.        Vicars,  tr.  of  Virgil  (1632). 
=Syn.  Dreadful,  Fearful,  etc.  (see  awful) ;  alarming,  ter- 
rific, horrible,  shocking. 

frightfully  (frit'ful-i),  adv.  1.  In  a  frightful 
manner;  dreadfully;  terribly. 

Then  to  her  glass ;  and,  "  Betty  pray, 
Don't  I  lookfrightfully  to-day?    , 

Swift,  Lady's  Journal. 

2.  Intolerably;  shockingly;  hideously;  exceed- 
ingly.    [Hyperbolic] 
They  [the  Lapps]  ave  frightfully  pious  and  commonplace. 
B.  Taylor,  Northern  Travel,  p.  136. 

frightfulness  (frit'ful-nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  frightful. 

Those  few  horses  that  remaine  are  sent  forth  for  discov- 
ery ;  they  find  nothing  but  monuments  of  frightfulnesse, 
pledges  of  security.  £p.  Hall,  Samaria's  Famine  Relieved. 
frightiheadt,  «•     [ME.  frightihed;  <  frigUy  + 
-head.]    Fright;  fear. 

Al  he  it  listnede  m  frightihed. 

Genesis  and  Exodus  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2222. 

frightilyt  (fri'ti-li),  adv.   [ME.  *frightily,frigti- 
like;  ifrighty  +  -ly^.]    In  fear;  fearfully, 
lacob  abraid,  &  seide/ripMKie. 

Genesis  and  Exodus  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1617. 

frightless  (frit'les),  ffl.    l<  fright  + -less.]   Free 
from  fright.     [Kare.] 
I  speake  all  frightlesse.         Marston,  Sophonisba,  iv.  1. 
frightmentt  (frit'ment),  n.    [<  fright  -I-  -ment.] 
Fright;  terror;  alarm. 
All  these/™/!«m«n(s  are  but  idle  dreams.    ^^     .     ^ 
•'    "Dekker  and  Webster,  Westward  Ho,  iv.  2. 
frightyt,  a.    [ME.  flighty,  frigti;  <  fright  +  -y^.] 
Afraid. 

Thowurthen  he /ri(7«.       ^  „     ,     z^.  t?  t  «  \  i  bw 
Genesis  and  Exodus  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  667. 

frigid  (frij'id),  a.  [=  Sp.  frigido  =  Vs.  It.  fri- 
aido,  <  -L.frigidus,  cold,  chiU,  cool,  <fr^gere,  be 
cold;  at.  frigus  (fngor-),  cold,  coldness,  cool- 
ness =  Gr.  l>lY0i  (for  Vpiyof),  cold,  ^ryovv, 
freeze.  SeefrilU.]  1.  Cold  m  temperature; 
wanting  heat  or  warmth;  icy;  wmtry:  as,  the 
frigid  zone. 
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There  is  also  a  great  difference  betwixt  the  degrees  in 
coldness  in  the  air  oi  frigid  regions  and  of  England. 

£oj/!e.  Works,  II.  609. 

The  stone  on  which  our  colonial  life  was  founded  was 
frigid  as  an  arctic  boulder — there  was  no  molecular  mo- 
tion to  give  out  life  and  heat. 

Stedinan,  Poets  of  America,  p.  15. 

2.  Cold  in  temperataent  or  feeling;  wanting 
warmth  of  affection  or  of  zeal ;  chilly  in  man- 
ner; impassive. 

Even  his  [William  of  Orange's]  admirers  generally  ac- 
counted .  .  .  [him]  the  most  distant  and /rt^rtd  of  men. 
Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vii. 

Mrs.  Fairfax !  I  saw  her  in  a  black  gown  and  widow's 
cap  — frigid,  perhaps,  but  not  uncivil :  a  model  of  elderly 
English  respectability.        Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  x. 

3.  Marked  by  or  manifesting  mental  coldness; 
coldly  formal  or  precise;  lifeless;  torpid;  chill- 
ing: as,  frigid  devotions  or  services ;  frigid -po- 
liteness  or  manners. 

Bleak  level  realm,  where  frigid  styles  abound. 
Where  never  yet  a  daring  thought  was  found. 

Parnell,  to  Bolingbroke. 
Then,  crush'd  by  niles,  and  weaken'd  as  refin'd. 
For  years  the  pow'r  of  Tragedy  declin'd ; 
From  Bard  to  Bard  the  frigid  caution  crept. 
Till  Declamation  roar'dwhilst  Passion  slept. 
Johnson,  Pi'ologue  at  the  Opening  of  Drury  Lane  (1747). 
The  heroic  rhymes  of  the  Icelanders  are  crowded  with 
frigid  conceits.    G.  P.  Marsh,  Lects.  on  Eng.  Lang.,  xxv. 

4.  Wanting  generative  heat  or  vigor;  impo- 
tent. Johnson. — Frigid  zones.  In  geog.,  the  two  zones 
comprehended  between  the  poles  and  the  polar  circles, 
which  are  23°  30'  from  the  poles. 

frigidarium  (frij-i-da'ri-um),  «. ;  pi.  frigidaria 
(-a).  [L.,  a  cooling-room,  neut.  oi  frigidarius, 
oi  or  for  cooling,  <  frigidus,  cold,  cool :  see  fri- 
gid.] Inane,  arc^.,  the  cooling-apartment  in 
a  bath,  in  or  adjoining  which  the  cold  bath  was 
placed. 

frigidite  (frij'id-it),  n.  [<  Frigido  (see  def.)  + 
-ite^.]  A  metallic  mineral  related  to  tetrahe- 
drite,  but  containing  a  small  percentage  of 
nickel,  found  in  the  mines  of  the  Valle  del 
Frigido,  Liguria,  Italy. 

frigidity  (fn-jid'i-ti),  «.  [<  F.  frigidity  =  Pr. 
frigiditat  =  It.  frigiditd,  <  LL.  frigidita(t-)s, 
cold,  <  frigidus,  cold :  see  frigid.]  1 .  Coldness ; 
want  of  heat. 

Ice  is  water  congealed  by  the  frigidity  of  the  air. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  ii.  1. 

2.  Coldness  of  feeling,  manner,  or  quality^  want 
of  ardor,  animation,  or  vivacity  in  action  or 
manifestation;  chilliness;  dullness. 

Having  begun  loftily  in  heavens  universall  Alphabet,  he 

fals  downe  to  that  wretched  poorenesse  a.ndi  frigidity  a^ 

to  talke  of  Bridge  street  in  heav'n  and  the  Ostler  of  heav'n. 

MUton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

3.  Want  of  natural  heat'  and  vigor  of  body ;  im- 
poteucy.    Bailey,  1731. 

frigidly  (frij'id-li),  adv.  In  a  frigid  man- 
ner; coldly;  without  warmth  of  feeling  or 
manner. 

If  in  the  Platonical  Philosophy  there  are  some  things 
directing  to  it  [a  communion  with  God],  yet  they  are  but 
frigidly  expressed. 

Bates,  Harmony  of  the  Divine  Attributes,  xvii. 

frigidness  (frij'id-nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
frigid ;  coldness ;  want  of  ardor  or  fervor ;  fri- 
gidity. 

frigiferous  (fri-jif 'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  frigus,  cold, 
-I-  ferre  =  E.  hear^.]  Bearing  or  bringing  cold : 
as,  frigiferous  winds.    Evelyn.     [Rare.] 

frigolito  (frig-o-le'to),  n.  The  Sophora  secun- 
diflora,  a  small  leguminous  tree  or  shrub  of 
western  Texas  and  New  Mexico.  The  wood  is 
hard  and  heavy,  and  makes  excellent  fuel. 

frigoric  (fri-gor'ik),  a.  [<  L.  frigus  (frigor-), 
cold,  -I-  -ic]  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  in  the 
application  of  cold.     [Rare.] 

The  conditions  under  which  the  frigoric  service  was  to 
be  introduced  into  the  morgue. 

Sci.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LVI.  178. 

frigorific  (frig-o-rif 'ik),  a.  [=  P.  frigorifique, 
<  LL.  frigorificiis,  cooling,  <  frigus  (frigor-), 
coolness,  cold,  +  facere,  make.]  Causing  cold ; 
producing  or  generating  cold:  as, /rig'Ort^c  mix- 
tures.   See  freezing-mixture. 

When  the  frigorifick  power  was  arrived  at  the  height, 
I  several  times  found,  that  water  .  .  .  would  freeze  in  a 
quarter  of  a  minute  by  a  minute  watch. 

Boyle,  Works,  III.  147. 

frigorifical  (frig-o-rif 'i-kal),  a.  [<  frigorific  + 
-al.]    Same  as  fligorific. 

frigot^t,  »•    An.  obsolete  spelling  ot  frigate. 

frigot^,  n.  [Appar.  a  capricious  use  of  the 
form  frigot^,  with  sense  taken  from  L.  frigus, 
cold,  frigidus,  frigid.]  A  person  of  cold  or  pas- 
sive temperament. 
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And  indeed,  it  is  much  better  to  be  such  a  henpecked 
frigot  (sic  errare)  than  always  to  be  racked  and  tortured 
with  the  grating  surmises  of  suspicion  and  jealousy. 

Kennet,  tr.  of  Erasmus's  Praise  of  Folly,  p.  28. 

ftijole  (Sp.  pron.  fre-ho'la),  n.  [Sp.  frijol,  fr&- 
jol,  also  frisol,  frisuelo  =  Cat.  fasol,  Prenoli 
bean,  kidiey-beau,  <  "L.  faseolus,  phaseolus,  kid- 
ney-bean: see /aseJ2  and  j)7»aseoto.]  The  com- 
mon name  in  Mexico  for  the  cultivated  bean  of 
that  country,  which  forms  an  important  staple 
of  food. 

The  Mexicans  were  also  sltilful  makers  of  earthen  pots. 
In  which  were  cooked  the  native  beans  called  by  the  Span- 
ish/Wjoies,  and  the  various  savory  stews  still  in  vogue. 

E.  B.  Tylor,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  213. 

frijolillo  (Sp.  pron.  fre-ho-le'lyo),  n.  [Mex. 
Sp.,  dim.  of  Sp.  frijol:  see  frijoU.']  The  Lon- 
chocarpus  latifoUus,  a  leguminous  tree  of  Mex- 
ico and  the  West  Indies. 

friket,  a-    See/recfci. 

frilalt,™.  [Cf./riiJ2.]  A  border  of  ornamental 
ribbon,  mentioned  as  in  use  in  1690.    Fairholt. 

frilli  (fril),  V.  i.  [<  OF.  friller,  shiver  with 
cold,  <  friUeux,  chill,  cold  of  nature,  F.  frileux, 
chill,  <  ML,  as  if  "frigidulosus,  <  L.  frigidulus, 
somewhat  cold,  dim.  otfrigidus,  cold:  see/ri- 
gid.']  To  shiver  with  cold,  as  a  hawk  or  other 
bird. 

frilli  (fril),  n.  l<JrilU,  v.']  A  shivering  with 
cold,  as  a  bird ;  the  ruffling  of  a  bird's  feathers 
when  shivering  with  cold. 

flrilP  (fril),  n.  [A  particular  use  of  Jrill^,  n.,  a 
border  of  this  kind  being  likened  to  the  ruf- 
fling of  a  bird's  feathers  when  it  shivers  with 
cold:  see  frilX^,  n.]  1.  A  narrow  ornamental 
bordering  made  of  a  strip  of  textile  material, 
of  which  one  edge  is  gathered  and  the  other 
left  loose,  as  in  a  narrow  flounee;  a  ruffle. 

His  frill  and  neckcloth  hung  limp  under  his  bagging 
waistcoat.  Thackeray,  Vanity  Tair,  I.  284. 

Did  he  stand  at  the  diamond  door 
Of  his  house  in  a  rainbow /riZZ^ 

Tennyson,  Maud,  xxiv. 

Hence  —  2.  Anything  resembling  such  a  bor- 
der. 

How  delicate  thy  gauzy  fi'iU  I 

How  rich  thy  branching  atom ! 

E.  Elliott,  To  the  Bramble  Flower. 

Specifically  — (a)  The  projecting  fringe  of  hair  on  the 
chest  of  some  dogs,  as  the  collie. 

The  Pomeranian  dog  is  employed  as  a  sheep-dog,  for 
which  he  is  fitted  by  his  peculiarly  woolly  coat  and  ample 
Jrill,  rendering  him  to  a  great  degree  proof  against  wet 
and  cold.  Dogs  of  Great  Britain  arid,  America,  p.  132. 

(6)  Some  fringing  part  or  process  of  an  animal,  like  a 
ruflle ;  a  frilling :  as,  the  genital  frUU  of  a  hydrozoan. 
Eneyc.  Brit.,  XII.  663.  (c)  In  hymenomycetous  fungi,  a 
superior  annulus  or  ring ;  an  anuulus  f  oi-med  of  tissue 
suspended  from  the  apex  of  the  stipe  and  free  at  other 
points,  at  first  forming  a  membranous  covering  for  the 
hymenium,  but  detached  as  the  pileus  expands ;  an  ar- 
milla.  (d)  In  photog.,  the  swelling  and  loosening  of  a  gela- 
tin film  around  the  edges  of  a  plate.  See/n'H2,  v. 
3.  An  affectation  of  dress  or  of  manner ;  an  air: 
usually  in  the  plural :  as,  he  puts  on  too  many 
frills.  [Colloq.,  TJ.  S.]  —Frill  pattern,  in  ceram., 
a  pattern  made  of  separate  small  threads  of  sup  laid  side 
by  side  on  the  surface.  See  slip-decoration. 
frill2  (frU), «).  [</n?22,m.]  1.  trans.  l.'Soiorca. 
into  a  frill;  flute  or  plait:  as,  to  frill  a  border 
in  a  dress. 

His  long  mustachoes  on  his  upper  lip,  like  bristles, 
frill'd  back  to  his  neck.  Knolles,  Hist.  Tui'ks,  p.  616. 

2.  To  ornament  with  frills:  as,  to /niZ  a  child's 

garment Frilled  lizard.    Same  as  friU-lizard. 

II,  intrans.  To  become  frilled  or  ruffled,  spe- 
cifically, in  photography,  said  of  the  gelatin  film  of  a  dry 
plate  when  in  coiu*se  of  the  development,  from  too  high 
temperature  of  the  water  or  other  cause,  it  rises  from  the 
glass  in  ruffles,  which  may  be  sufficiently  extended  to  de- 
stroy the  picture,  or  even  to  cause  the  entire  film  to  slip 
from  the  plate. 

frlUback  (fril'bak),  re.  One  of  a  particular 
breed  of  domestic  pigeons. 

frilling  (fril'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  frilV^,  v.']  1 . 
Frills ;  rufiles ;  gathered  strips  in  general. —  2. 
Inphotog.,  arufflingup  or  loosening  of  the  film, 
of  a  gelatin-emulsion  plate,  it  appears  during  the 
development  or  fixing  of  the  negative,  and  may  be  guarded 
against  by  the  use  of  alum  in  the  fixing-bath,  or  of  ice  in 
the  water  used  for  washing. 

frill-lizard  (fril'liz"ard),  n.  The  Anglo-Aus- 
tralian name  of  a  lizard  of  the  genus  Chlamy- 
dosaurus  (which  see).  C.  kingi  has  a  crenate  mem- 
brane-like ruff  about  its  neck,  which  it  elevates  when  ir- 
ritated or  frightened.  It  is  said  sometimes  to  walk  on 
its  hind  legs  alone,  a  very  unusual  mode  of  progression 
among  existing  reptiles.  Also  called  frilled  lizard.  See 
cut  in  next  column. 

frim  (frim),  a.  [<  ME.  frym,  <  AS.  freme,  a 
secondary  form  of  fram,  from,  bold,  forward, 
strenuous,  strong,  etc. ;  see  from,  adv.,  and  cf. 
frame,  i;.]     Flourishing.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
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Frill-lizard  {Chlamydosaurus  kingi). 

My  plenteous  bosom  strow'd 
With  all  abundant  sweets  ;  my  frim  and  lusty  flank 
Her  bravery  then  displays,  with  meadows  hugely  rank. 
Drayton,  Polyolbion,  xiii.  397. 

Frimair e  (fre-mar' ),  re.  [F. ,  <  frimas,  hoar  frost, 
rime,  <  OF.frimer,  freeze:  referred,  doubtfully, 
to  Icel.  hrim  =  AS.  hrim,  rime:  see  rime^.'] 
The  third  month  of  the  French  revolutionary 
calendar  (see  calendar),  beginning,  in  the  year 
1793,  on  November  21st,  and  endang  Decem- 
ber 20th. 

frindt,  «•    -An  obsolete  form  ot  friend. 

frine  (frin),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  frined,  ppr. 
frining.  [<  Sw.  dial,  fryna  =  Norw.  froyna, 
make  a  wry  face ;  cf .  Sw.  dial,  flina  =  ODan. 
fine,  make  a  wry  face.  See  frown,  v."]  To 
whine  or  whimper;  fret.  [North.  Eng.  and 
Scotch.] 

fringe  (frinj),  n.    [<  ME.  fringe,  frenge,  <  OF. 
*fringe  (not  found,  but  inferred  from  P.  dial. 
frindhe,  It.  dial,  frinza,  ML.  fringia),  another 
form  of  OP.  frange,  P.  f range  =  It.  frangia  = 
Sp.  Pg.  franja  (cf .  D.  frangie,  franje  =  MLGt. 
frense  =  MHGr.  franze,  G.  franse  =  Sw.  frans  = 
Dan.  fryndse,  a  fringe,  <  P.) ;  appar.  the  sajie, 
with  unexplained  deviation  of  form,  as  Pr. 
frerrma  =  Wallaehian  frimbie,  <  LL.  fimbria,  a 
border,  fringe,  L.  pi.  fimbrice,  fibers,  threads, 
shreds,  fibrous  part,  fringe:  see  fimbria.']    1. 
An  ornamen- 
tal bordering     XTOC'l 
formed         of 
short  lengths 
of         thread, 
whether  loose 
or  twisted,  or 
of        twisted 
cord  more  or 
less  fine,  vari- 


Assyrian  Fring^es,  from  ancient  bas-reliefs. 


ously  arranged  or  combined,  projecting  from 
the  edge  of  the  material  ornamented,  rringe  may 
consist  of  the  frayed  or  raveled  edge  of  the  piece  of  stuff 
ornamented,  but  it  is  generally  of  other  material,  often 
made  very  solid  and  ponderous,  the  cords  being  of  tightly 
twisted  silk  or  of  gold  or  silver  thread  of  considerable 
thiclmess  and  length. 

She  shaw'd  me  a  mantle  o'  red  scarlet, 
Wi  gouden  flowers  and  fringes  fine. 

Alison  Gross  (Child's  Ballads,  1. 168). 
Orl.  Where  dwell  you,  pretty  youth? 
Sos.  With  this  shepherdess,  my  sister ;  here,  in  the  skirts 
of  the  forest,  like  fringe  upon  a  petticoat. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iii.  2. 
The  objection  was  not  to  the  dress-trimming  which  has 
been  known  as  fringe  for  above  five  hundred  years,  but 
to  a  mode  of  dressing  the  hair  which  concealed  the  fore- 
head, by  the  front  hair  being  cut  short  and  falling  over 
it  after  the  fashion  ot  fringe.   N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser..  III.  266. 

2.  Something  resembling  a  fringe;  a  broken 
border;  any  border  or  edging:  as,  &  fringe  of 
trees  around  a  field,  or  of  shrubs  around  a  gar- 
den; a,  fringe  of  troops  along  a  line  of  defense. 
And  as  she  sleeps 
See  how  light  creeps 
Through  the  chinks,  and  beautifies 
The  my ey  fringe  of  her  faire  eyes. 

Cotton,  Song. 

That  charity  which  bears  the  dying  and  languishing 

soul  from  the  fringes  of  hell  to  the  seat  of  the  brightest 

stars.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  763. 

The  great  mainland  is  barbarian;  the  islands  and  a 

fringe  of  sea-coast  are  Greek. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  334. 

Specifically — 3.  In  bot.,  a  border  of  slender 
processes  or  teeth;  a  fimbria. — 4.  In  optics, 
one  of  the  alternate  light  and  dark  bands  pro- 
duced by  diffraction.  Qee  diffraction. —  5.  In 
zool.,  a  row  of  closely  set,  even  hairs  on  a  mar- 
gin; specifically,  in  entom.,  the  edging  of  fine 
even  hairs  on  the  wing  of  a  butterfly  or  moth. 
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In  some  of  the  lower  moths,  as  the  Tineidce,  the  fringe 
of  the  secondary  is  frequently  wider  than  the  wing  itself. 
6.  In  pJiotog.,  a  thickened  edge  of  inferior  sen- 
sitiveness on  the  pouring-ofl  margin  of  a  sensi- 
tized plate — Marginal  fringes,  in  omith.,  the  mem- 
branous borders  or  fringe-like  processes  along  the  toes  of 
sundry  birds. 
fringe  (frinj),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  fringed,  ppr. 
fringing.  [<  fringe,  re.]  To  decorate  with  a 
fringe  or  fringes,  whether  by  raveling  the  edge, 
as  of  cloth,  or  by  sewing  on;  border. 

They  have  pretty  peeces  of  pretty  coloured  cloth  .  . 
hanging  from  the  middle  of  their  forehead  downe  to  their 
noses,  fringed  with  long  faire  fringe. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  69. 

The  tumbling  \A\\ovi&  fringe  with  light 
The  crescent  shore  of  Lynn. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Agnes. 

Dear  common  flower,  that  grow'st  beside  the  way, 
Fringing  the  dusty  road  with  harmless  gold. 

Lowell,  To  tile  Dandelion. 

Fringed  bog-bean.    See  Soff-Sean.- Fringed  gentian. 

See  gentian.— Fringing  reef.    See  re^. 
fringe-backed  (frinj  'bakt),  a.  Having  the  back 

fringed,  as  a  lizard, 
fringeless  (frinj 'les),  a.     l<  fringe  +  -less.'] 

Ha'ving  no  fringe. 
fringelet  (frinj'let),  n.    [<  fringe  +  -let]    A 

small  fringe. 

^ach  fringelet  is  a  tube  made  of  firm  elastic  membrane. 
Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXXL  747- 

fringent  (frin'jent),  a.  [<  fringe  +  -ent]  Fring- 
ing; encircling  like  a  fringe. 

A  shower  of  meteors 
Cross  the  orbit  of  the  earth, 
And,  lit  hyfringent  air. 
Blaze  near  and  far. 

Emerson,  Deemonic  and  Celestial  Love. 

fringepod  (frinj 'pod),  re.  A  name  given  in 
California  to  Thysanocarpus  laciniatus,  a  crucif- 
erous plant  -with  flattened,  orbicular,  ■winged 
pods,  the  margin  of  which  is  frequently  lobed. 
or  fringed. 

fringe-tree  (frinj 'tre),  re.  The  Chionanthtts  Vir- 
ginica,  a  small  tree  allied  to  the  ash,  found  on 
river-'banks  in  the  United  States,  from  Penn- 
sylvania to  Texas,  and  frequently  planted  for 
ornament,  it  bears  loose  drooping  panicles  of  white 
fiowers,  the  long  narrow  petals  of  which  suggest  the 
name.  It  is  sometimes  used  in  medicine,  especially  in 
jau-..uice  and  fevers.— Purple  fringe-tree,  the  smoke- 
tree,  Bhus  Cotinus. 

Fringilla  (frin-jil'a),  «.  [NL.,  <  L.  fringiUa, 
also  frigilla  anifriguilla,  some  small  bird,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  chaffinch ;  origin  unknown ;  pos- 
sibly, like  finch\  q.  v. ,  ult.  imitative  of  the  bird's 
note.]  A  Linnean  genus  of  birds,  the  finches, 
once  nearly  conterminous  with  the  modem  fam- 
ily FringillidcB,  and  of  no  determinate  limits: 
now  usually  restricted  to  such  species  as  the 
chaffinch  or  common  finch  of  Europe,  F.  ccelebs, 
and  considered  typical  of  the  family  Frimgit- 
lidoB.    See  cut  under  chaffinch. 

fringillaceous  (frin-ji-la'shius),  a.  [<  Fringilla 
+  -aceous.]  Pertaining  to  the  finches  or  Frin- 
gillidce;  fringilliform;  fringiUine. 

Fringillidse  (frin-jil'i-de),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Friv. 
gilla  +  -id(s.]  A  large  and  nearly  cosmopoli- 
tan family  of  small  seed-eating  conirostral 
laminiplantar  osoine  passerine  birds  with  nine 
primaries;  the  finches,  it  Is  not  susceptible  of  exact 
definition,  and  is  of  fluctuating  limits.  The  group  has 
been  made  to  include  the  larks  (Alaudidce),  which  are 
scutelliplantar ;  the  weaver-birds  (.Ploceidce),  which  are 
10-primaried ;  and  to  exclude  the  buntings  (Emberizim), 
which  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  finches.  The 
tanagers  (Tanagridoe)  have  been  both  included  and  ex- 
cluded. According  to  the  present  composition  of  the 
group,  the  buntings  are  included,  the  other  birds  above 
mentioned  being  excluded ;  and  the  Erinmllida  contain 
all  the  finches,  buntings,  grosbeaks,  crossbills,  sparrows, 
linnets,  siskins,  etc.,  which  conform  to  the  chMacters 
above  given.  There  are  some  600  nominal  species,  distno- 
uted  in  upward  of  100  so-called  genera.  No  tenable  sun- 
division  of  the  family  exists,  though  several  have  iem 
proposed.  The  latest  authority  makes  3  subfamilleB. 
Coocothraustince,  FringUlinm,  and  Emierizmce,  or  tne 
grosbeaks,  finches  proper,  and  buntings. 

fringilliform  (frin-jil'i-fSrm),  a.  [<  Nh.fmg^ 
Uformis,  <  Fringilla  +  L.  forma,  form.]  Fmolir 
like ;  fringilline  or  fringillaceous. 

Fringilliformes  (frin-jil-i-f dr'mez),  n.iJJ.  [NL.! 
see  fringilliform.]  In  Sundevall's  system  oi 
classification,  a  group  of  birds,  the  same  as  ms 

Fringillinae  (frin-ji-li'ne),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  <.f"«- 
gilla  +  4nw.]  A  conventional  subfamily  oi 
Fringillidce,  having  no  definition,  taking  name 
from  and  including  the  genus  Fringilla;  tne 
true  finches.  The  most  typical  representatives  of  the 
subfamily  have  the  nasal  bones  not  produced  beyona  inc 
line  of  the  orbits,  the  mandibular  angle  sliglit,  a""  "f 
cutting  edges  of  the  bill  apposed  throughout  or  nearly  »«• 
See  cut  under  chdffmch,. 


fringilline 

fringilline  (frin-jil'in),  a.  [<  Fringilla  +  -wtel.] 
Pinch-like;  fringillaeeous  or  fringilliform;  in 
a  restrieted  sense,  of  or  pertaining  to  tlie  Prin- 
gillinoB.    Coues. 

fringy  (Mn'ji),  a.     [<  fringe  +  -i^l.]    Of  the 
nature  of  a  fringe ;  adorned  with  fringes. 
Lord  of  my  time,  my  devious  path  I  bend  ' 

Through /rinfiry  woodland,  or  smooth-shaven  lawn. 

Shenstone,  Elegies,  xxiv. 

friplert  (frip'16r),  n.    Same  asfripper.    Nares. 

Though  they  smell  of  the  frvpler's  lavender  hall  a  year 

after.  Greene,  Arcadia. 

flipper  (frip'6r),  n.  [Also  written /rip«er  (and 
lengthened  fripperer);  <  OF.  fripier,  one  who 
mends  or  trims  up  old  garments  and  sells  them, 
<  fripper,  rub  up  and  down,  wear  to  rags,  F. 
jfripeij  rumple,  erum;ple,  wear  out  (clothes)^ 
spoil.]  One  who  deals  in  frippery  or  old  clothes. 
Farewell,  Jripper,  farewell,  petty  broker. 

Chapman^  Monsieur  D'Olive. 
A  fripper'B  or  broiler's  shop,  that  hath  ends  of  every- 
thing, but  nothing  of  worth. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  learning,  ii.  247. 

fripperer  (frip'6r-6r),  n.    Same  a,s  fripper. 

frippery  (frip'6r-i),  n.  and  a.  [<  OF.  friperie, 
f.friperie,  an  old-clothes  shop,  f rippers  trade, 
old  clothes,  frippery,  <  fripier,  fripper:  see/rip- 
per."]  "L.  n.  1.  Trade  or  traflSo  in  old  clothes. 
I    D'Ol.  Now  your  profession,  1  pray? 

Fr.  Frippery,  my  lord,  or,  as  some  term  it.  Petty  Bro- 
iery.  Chapman,  Monsieur  D'Olive,  iii.  1. 

S.  A  place  where  old  clothes  are  sold. 
Trin.  loolc,  what  a  wardrobe  here  is  for  thee  I 
C(d.  let  it  alone,  thou  fool ;  it  is  but  trash. 
Trm.  0,  ho,,  monster ;  we  know  what  belongs  to  a  frip- 
pery. SAaft.,  Tempest,  iv.  1. 
He  shews  like  a  yianaag  frippery. 

Massinger,  City  Madam,  i.  1. 

8.  Old  clothes;  cast-off  garments;  clothing  dis- 
carded after  wearing. 

A  world  of  desperate  undertakings,  possibly. 
Procures  some  hungry  meals,  some  tavern  surfeits, 
Sxtme  frippery  to  hide  nakedness.     Ford,  Fancies,  L 1. 
Kag  fair  is  a  place  near  the  Tower  of  I/ondon  where  old 
deaths  and  frippery  are  sold.     Pope,  Dunciad,  i.  29,  note. 
It  is  a  saturnalia  of  complacent  blackguardism  and  vul- 
gar villainy,  tricked  out  in  the  cast-off  frippery  of  Thad- 
deu3  of  Warsaw  and  Sir  Charles  Grandison. 

Whipple,  Ess.  and  Eev.,  II.  106. 

Henfie — 4.  Worthless  or  useless  trifles;  trum- 
pery; gewgaws. 

Poor  poet  ape,  that  would  be  thought  our  chief, 
Wliose  works  are  e'en  the  frippery  of  wit.    B.  Jonson. 
By  living  a  year  or  two  in  town,  she  is  as  fond  of  gauze 
and  Tienc\i.  frippery  as  the  best  of  them. 

Goldsmith,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  i.  1. 

The  giMzy  frippery  of  a  French  translation.  Scott. 

There  seems  [in  Ravenna]  to  be  no  interval  between  the 

marbles  and  mosaics  of  Justinian  or  Theodoric  and  the 

insigniflcant /riipper?/  of  the  last  century. 

J.  A.  Symonds,  Italy  and  Greece,  p.  263. 

II.  a.  Trifling;  frivolous;  contemptible; 
trumpery. 

With  his  flye  popping  in  and  out  again, 
Argued  a  cause,  a/ripperj;  cause. 

Fletcher,  The  Chances,  ii.  2. 

That  city,  though  the  capital  of  a  duchy,  made  so  frip- 
pery an  appearance,  that,  instead  of  spending  some  days 
there,  as  had  been  intended,  we  only  dined,  and  went  on 
to  Parma.  Gray,  To  his  Mother. 

The  King  gave  her  a  gold  watch  and  chain  the  next  day. 
She  says,  "the  manner  was  all"  —  and  indeed  so  it  was, 
for  I  never  saw  a  move  frippery  present, 

Waipole,  Letters,  II.  191. 

frisadot,  frizadot  (f ri-za'do),  n.  [Also  friesea- 
dow  Ana.  freasadowe ;  <  Sp.frisado,  silk  plush 
or  shag:  see  frieze%  friee.]  A  fine  kind  of 
frieze. 

In  winter  your  vpper  garment  must  be  of  cotton  or 
frtezeaOim.  Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  249. 

A  patent  Was  granted  [in  1567]  to  Charles  Hastings,  Esq. , 
that  in  consideration  that  he  brought  in  the  skill  of  mak- 
ing frisadoes  as  tliey  were  made  at  Harlem  and  Amster- 
dam, being  not  used  in  England,  that  therefore  he  should 
have  the  sole  trade  thereof  for  divers  years,  etc. 

A.  Barlow,  Weaving,  p.  23. 

friscolt, ».    Beefriskle. 

friseif,  n.    An  obsolete  form  oifriezeX 

frise^t,  «.    An  obsolete  form  ot  frieze"^. 

frise^  (frez),  n.    Same  as  chevaux-de-frise. 

frisesomorum  (fris'^e-so-mo'rum),  n.  The 
/  mnemonic  name  of  anindirect  mopd of  the  first 
figure  of  syllogism.  The  following  is  an  example : 
Some  prophecies  come  true ;  but  no  scientific  prediction 
18  prophecy ;  hence,  some  things  that  come  true  are  not 
scientific  predictions.  Three  of  the  vowels  and  four  of 
Oie  consonants  of  this  name,  which  is  one  of  those  given 
by  Petrus  Hispanus  (see  barbara),  are  signifioant.  /  in- 
dicates that  the  major  premise  is  a  particular  affirmative ; 
8,  that  the  minor  premise  is  a  universal  negative ;  o,  that 
the  conclnsion  is  a  particular  negative ;  /,  that  the  mood  is 
to  be  reduced  to  ferio  ;  the  two  s's,  that  the  premises  are 
both  to  be  simply  converted  in  the  reduction ;  and  the 
tot  m,  that  the  premises  are  to  be  transposed.    Friseso- 
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rrwrum  is  one  of  the  moods  not  given  by  Aristotle,  but 
added  by  his  pupU  Theophrastus,  and  it  is  the  most  inter- 
estmg  of  these.  It  is  sometimes  called /risesmo,  and,  by 
English  writers  who  place  it  in  the  fourth  figure, /reswore. 
See  moods. 

frisetta  (fri-zet'a),  n.   [Dim.  of  F.frise,  frieze.] 
A  finer  variety  of  frieze. 
frisette,  n.    Seefrizette. 
friseur  (fre-z6r'),  ».     [<  F.friser,  curl,  frizz: 
see/»'to.]    A  hair-dresser. 

That  barbers'  boys  who  would  to  trade  advance 
Wish  us  to  call  them  smart /riseurg  from  France. 

Crabbe. 
His  [Hogg's]  very  hair  has  a  coarse  stringiness  about  it 
which  proves  beyond  dispute  its  utter  ignorance  of  all  the 
arts  ot  the  friseur. 

Lockhart,  in  Personal  Traits  of  Brit.  Authors. 
Frisian,  a.  and  n.    See  Friesian. 
Frisict,  a-  and  n.    See  Friesic. 
frisk  (frisk),  a.  and  n.    [<  OF.  frisgue,  F.frisque, 
lively,  jolly,  blithe,  brisk,  fine,  spruce,  gay,  var. 
oifreSjfris  (frisehe,  fresche,  f.),  fresh;  of.  Icel. 
(only  mod.)  friskr,  frisky,  brisk,  vigorous,  = 
Sw.  Dan.  frisk,  lively,  hearty,  fresh,  etc. ;  both 
F.  and  Scand.  forms  are  of  G.  origin,  <  OHG. 
frisc,  MHG.  vrisch,  (J.  friseh,  fresh,  the  prop- 
er Scand.  forms  for  'fresh'  being  leel.  ferskr, 
Sw.  fdrsk,  Dan.  fersk,  fresh  (in  a  more  limit- 
ed sense):  see /resfc.]    I.f  a.  Lively;  brisk; 
frisky. 

II.  n.  A  frolic;  a  gambol;  a  dance;  a  merry- 
making. 

Then  doe  the  salvage  beasts  begin  to  play 

Their  pleasant /j-is*e»,  and  loath  their  wonted  food. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  x.  46. 
Is  not  this  fine,  I  trow,  to  see  the  gambols, 
To  hear  the  jigSj  observe  the  frisks,  be  enchanted 
With  the  rare  discord  of  bells,  pipes,  and  tabors. 
Hotch-potch  of  Scotch  and  Irish  twingle-twangles. 

Ford,  'Perkin  Warbeck,  iii.  2. 

The  joyful  surprise  that  lighted  up  their  faces  and  dis- 
played itself  over  their  whole  bodies,  in  a  variety  of  ca- 
pers and/nsfts.    Jane  Austen,  Pride  and  Prejudice,  p.  242. 

frisk  (frisk),  V,  [=  Sw.  friska  (tipp),  refresh, 
freshen,  exhilarate,  =  ODan.  friske,  freshen, 
Dan. /risfce  op,  refresh,  revive;  from  the  adj.] 

1.  intrans.  1.  To  leap,  skip,  prance,  or  gambol, 
as  in  frolic. 

One  frisks  and  sings,  and  cries,  A  flagon  more 

To  drench  dry  cares.  Quarles,  Emblems,  i.  8. 

1^01  frisking  heifers  bound  about  the  place, 
To  spurn  the  dew-drops  off. 

Addison,  tr.  of  Virgil's  Georgics,  iv. 
The  truant  turned  a  deaf  ear,  and  kept  frisking  on  the 
top  of  the  rising  ground  like  a  goblin  by  moonlight. 

Scott,  Kenilworth,  Ix. 

2.  To  freshen,  as  the  wind.    Hamersly. 

II.  trans.  To  squander  idly;  dissipate  in 
sport:  with  away. 

If  not  advis'd,  thou  art  drawn  in  beyond  a  retreat,  or  at 
least  to  frisk  away  much  of  thy  time  and  estate. 

A  Cap,  <Sec.  (quoted  in  Nares). 

friskalt  (fris'kal),  n.    Same  &sfriskle. 
frisker  (fris'kfer),  n.    One  who  frisks  or  gam- 
bols ;  an  inconstant  or  frivolous  person. 
Now  I  am  a /risier,  all  men  on  me  looke. 
What  I  should  doe  but  set  cocke  on  the  hoope  1 

Dr.  Bourd,  in  Camden's  Remains,  Inhabitants. 

frisket  (f ris'ket),  n.  [F.  frisquetie :  see  frisk.'] 
In  printing,  a  thin  framework  of  iron  hinged 
to  the  top  of  the  tympan  of  a  hand-press.  For 
use,  a  sheet  of  paper  is  stretched  and  pasted  over  the 
frisket,  and  from  this  paper  spaces  are  out  out  to  permit 
contact  between  the  type  and  the  sheet  to  be  printed, 
which  it  serves  to  hold  in  place  when  the  frisket  is  fold- 
ed down  upon  the  tympan,  and  to  keep  clean  in  the  parts 
not  printed.  ,  .      .,,..„., 

friskful  (frisk'ful),  a.     [</mfc +  ->?.]    Brisk; 

lively;  frolicsome. 

His  sportive  lambs 
This  way  and  that  convolv'd  mfrisiful  glee 
Their  frolics  play.  Thomson,  Spring,  1.  837. 

friskily  (fris'ki-li),  adv.     [=  ODan.  frisleeUg.] 
In  a  frisky  manner ;  briskly. 
friskint,  n.     [,<  frisk  +  -(fc)i».]     A  gay,  frisky 
person.    Davies. 
Sir  Q.  I  gave  thee  this  chain,  manly  Tucca. 
Tuc.  Ay,  say'stthouso,/n'sii».2   Deiier,  Satiromastix. 

friskiness  (fris'ki-nes), ».  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  frisky ;  briskness;  liveliness;  frolic. 

Lambs  in  the  spring  show  us  that  the  friskiness  of  one 
is  a  cause  of  friskiness  in  those  near  it- if  one  leaps, 
others  leap.  H-  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Psychol.,  I  606. 

frisking  (fris'king),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  frisk,  «.] 
Capering;  frolicsome  mirth. 

One  delighteth  in  mirth,  and  the  frisUnps  of  an  airy 
ggjjL  Feltham,  Resolves,  i.  69. 

Bis  frisking  was  at  ev'ning  hours. 
For  then  he  lost  his  fear. 

Cowper,  Epitaph  on  a  Hare. 

friskingly  (fris'king-li),  adv.  In  a  frisking  or 
frisky  manner. 


frith 

frisklet  (fris'M),  n.     [Also  friskal,  friscol;  < 
frisk,  V.2    A  frisk  or  curvet,  as  of  a  horse. 
But  he  is  rare  torfriscols;  nay,  what's  worse, 
He  treads  a  measure  like  a  miller's  horse. 

Bold,  Poems  (1664),  p.  136. 

And  saying  so,  he  gave  two  or  three  friskles  in  the  air 

with  very  great  signs  of  contentment,  and  presently  went 

to  Dorotea.  Hist.  Don  Quixote  (1676),  fol.  74. 

frisky  (fris'M),  a.    [<  frisk,  n.,  +  -yi-.l    Gaily 
active ;  lively ;  frolicsome ;  engaging  or  done 
in  sport. 
He  was  too /ris^  for  an  old  man.  Jeffrey. 

[The  horses]  by  no  means  intending  to  put  their  heels- 
tlirough  the  dasher,  or  to  address  the  driver  rudely,  but 
feeling,  to  use  a  familiar  word,  frisky. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  The  Professor,  i. 

frislet  (friz'let),  n.  '  [<  frizzle,  frizz  (F.  friser} 
+ -et.']  Anythingfrizzled,  curled,  or  puffed;  a 
small  ruffle  or  the  like. 

fristt  (frist),  n.  [<  ME.  *frist,  frest,  first,  ferst, 
furst,  <  AS.  first,  fierst,fyrst,  a  space  of  time,  = 
OS./to*  =  OFries./ers*,  first,  frist  =01).  verst, 
D.  verste,  vorste  =  MLG.  verst  =  OHG.  frist, 
MHG.  vrist,  G.  frist  =  Icel.  frest,  n.  pi.,  mod. 
usually /resfr,  m.,  delay,  =  Sw.  Dan.  frist,  res- 
pite, delay.]    A  certain  space  of  time ;  respite. 

Hi  criez  him  merci  bothe  suithe 
That  he  giue  hem  furst  of  line. 

Sinn  Horn  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  69. 

fristf  (frist),  V.  t.  [<  ME.  *fristen,  frysten,  fres- 
ten,  firsten,  fersten  (AS.  *fyrstan,  not  authen- 
ticated) =  (3Fries.  fersta  —  ML(J.  LG.  v'ersten 
=  OHGr.  fristan,  MHG.  vristen,  G.  fristen  =. 
Icel.  fresta,  defer,  delay,  put  off,  =  Dan.  friste, 
sustain,  support  (life,  nature),  experience,  etc. ; 

<  frist,  «.,  a  certain  space  of  time.  The  par- 
ticular use  of  frist  is  prob.  Scand.;  cf.  Icel. 
se^a  a  frest,  sell  on  credit.]  To  sell  upon  cred- 
it, as  goods.     [Bare.] 

Keep  and  save  and  thou  schalle  have ; 
Frest  and  leue  [read  lene,  i.  e.,  lend]  and  thou  schall  crave. 
Reliquiae  Antiquce,  I.  316. 

frisure (fri-ziir'), ».    [Also fiizure ;  <F.frisure, 

<  friser,  curl:  see  frizz.]    Hair-dressing. 

His  hair  was  of  a  dark  brown ;  ...  it  had  not  received 
the  fashionable /rfettre.      Graves,  Spiritual  Quixote,  v.  6. 

frit  (frit),  n.  [Also  spelled  friU,  fritte;  <  F. 
fritte,  <  It.  fritta,  frit,  fem.  (=  F.  frite)  otfritto 
(=  F.  frit)  (<  L.  frictus),  pp.  of  friggere  =  P. 
frire,  <  L.  frigere,  roast,  parch,  fey :  see  fry^.J 
1.  The  material  of  which  glass  is  made  as  pre- 
pared for  complete  fusion  by  a  previous  calci- 
nation carried  to  a  point  where  the  silica  begins 
to  act  on  the  bases,  forming  an  imperfectly 
melted  or  fritted  mass. — 3.  The  composition 
from  which  artificial  soft  or  tender  porcelain 
and  other  partly  vitrifiable  mixtures  are  made. 
See  soft  porcelain,  MnAet  porcelain. 

This  French  p^te  tendre,  or  artificial  porcelain,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  is  composed  of  alkaline /ritfgg  and  car- 
bonate of  lime,  covered  with  a  lead  glaze  analogous  in 
nature  to  flint-glass.  Harpet^s  Mag.,  L'XXVTl.  667. 

Rrit  body,  in  cermn.,  a  body  the  materials  of  which  are 
flrst  mixed,  then  flred,  and  lastly  ground  up  with  clay. 
The  result  is  a  vitrified  appearance  throughout.— Frit 
porcelain,  a  name  given  to  the  artificial  soft-paste  Eng. 
ush  porcelain,  from  its  vitreous  nature,  the  paste  pre- 
pared for  it  being  a  frit  not  unlike  that  of  the  glass- 
makers.  This  name  was  given  to  it  by  the  first  makers  of 
hard-paste  or  true  porcelain  in  England.  See /ate  porce- 
lain, wader  porcelain. 

frit  (frit),  V.  t;  pret.  and  pp.  fritted,  ppr.  frit- 
Ung.  [<  frit,  ».]  To  decompose  and  fuse  par- 
tially, as  the  ingredients  mixed  for  making  glass, 
before  completely  fusing  at  a  much  higher  tem- 
perature. 

fritki  (frith),  n.  [<  MB.  frith,  also  spelled 
fryth,  freth,  and  transposed  firth,  peace,  secu- 
rity, protection;  more  common  in  concrete 
sense,  protected  or  inclosed  land,  a  park  or 
forest  for  game,  a  forest  in  general;  <  AS. 
frith,  m.  and  n.,  in  TpoetTyfrithu,fritho,  freothu, 
freofho,  friotho,  f .,  peace,  security,  protection, 
in  concrete  sense  in  comp.  dedr-frith,  a  deer- 
park  (at.  frith-geard,  an  inclosed  space,  =  OSw. 
frithgcerthi,  .a  cattle-yard),  =  OS.  frithu  = 
OFries.  fretho,  frede,  ferd  =  D.  vrede  =  MLG. 
vrede,  LG.  frede,  free,  =  OHG.  fridu,  MHG. 
vride,  G.  friede,  m.,  =  Icel.  fridhr  =  Sw.  Dan. 
fred,  peace,  =  Goth.  *frithus  (inferred  from  de- 
riv.  Frithareiks  =  G.  Friedrich,  E.  Frederick,  lit. 
prince  of  peace,  gracious  prince ;  gafrithon,  rec- 
oncile, conciliate,  gafrifhons,  reconciliation), 
with  suffix  -th,  Goth,  -thm  (as  in  death,  Goth. 
dauthus),  <  Teut.  -sf  fri,  show  favor  to,  love. 
The  same  root  appears  in  free  and  friend,  q.  v. 
The  word  frith  appears  disguised  in  ielfry,  and 
ult.  in  affray,  fray>-,  q.  v.  The  Celtic  forms,  W. 
ffriddj  a  park,  a  forest,  =  Ir.  frith,  a  park,  a 
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forest,  =  Ga,e\.  frith,  a  forest,  prop,  of  deer,  are 
taken  from  ME.  fritli.2  1.  Peace;  security; 
freedom  from  molestation,  in  niodein  use  only 
■with  reference  to  Anglo-Saxon  law,  in  which  the  essential 
ideas  indicated  by  the  word  were :  (a)  The  right  to  be  in 
peace  as  secured  by  penal  sanctions.  To  be  within  the 
frith  or  peace  was  to  be  within  the  domain  of  law,  within 
the  protection  of  the  established  authorities. 

Pax  Tobis,  frith,  for  that  he  ben  thanne  fried  [freed]  of 
the  develes  tliralsipe  [thraldom]. 

Old  Bng.  Homilies  (ed.  Morris),  II.  103. 

Older  than  "the  peace  of  the  folk,"  far  older  than  "the 
King's  peace,"  which  was  to  succeed  it,  was  the  frith  or 
peace  of  the  freeman  himself— the  right  that  each  man 
had  to  secui-e  for  himself  safe  life  and  sound  limb. 

J.  R.  Green,  Conq.  of  Eng.,  p.  21. 
(6)  jV  treaty  or  agreement  of  peace  made  between  two  con- 
tending bin£,doms  or  districts.  . 
2t.  A  piece  of  land  inclosed  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  game;  a  park  or  forest  for  game ;  hence, 
a  forest  or  woody  place  in  general ;  a  hedge  ; 
a  coppice. 

Ye  huntieth  i  the  kinges/)-i(Ae  [var.  pare]. 

Layamon,  I.  61. 
Gret  joye  is  in  frith  and  lake. 

Richard  Coer  de  Lion,  1.  3737. 
Thann  e  shal  Feith  be  forester  here  and  in  this  /riffi  walke. 
Piers  Plovmum  (B),  xvii.  112. 
The  sylvans  that  about  the  neighbouring  woods  did  dwell. 
Both  in  the  tufty /W(A  and  in  the  mossy  fell, 
Foi-sook  their  gloomy  bow'rs  and  wand'red  far  abroad. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  xvii.  388. 

3t.  A  small  field  taken  out  of  a  common. — 
4.  Ground  overgrown  with  bushes  or  under- 
wood ;  a  field  whichhas  been  taken  from  woods. 
Wright.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
frithif,  V.  t.    [MB.  frtthien,  <  AS.  frithian,  freo- 
thian,  keep  peace,  make  peace,  protect,  defend, 
=  OS.  frithon  =  OFries.  frethia,  ferdia  =  MLG. 
vriden  =  OHG.  ge-fridon  =  Icel.  fridha,  make 
peace,  =  Sw.  freda,  cover,  protect,  quiet,  in- 
close, fence  in,  =  Dan.  frede,  protect,  inclose, 
fence  in,  =  Goth.  ga-fritMn,  reconcile;  from 
the  noun.]     1.  To  protect;  guard. 
He  .  .     gaf  him  .  .  .  leue  .  .  . 
To  wune  Egipte  folc  among, 
An&frithen  him  wel  fro  euerilc  wrong. 

Genesis  and  Exodus  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  786. 

2.  To  inclose ;  fence  in,  as  a  forest  or  park. 

ffaunde  [fand^,  see  that]  my  fforestez  heffrythedeo  fren- 

chepe  [in  friendship]  for  evere. 
That  nane  werreye  my  wylde  [wild,  i.  e,.,  game], 

ilorte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  656. 

frlth^,  firth2  (frith,  ferth),  n.  [The  form,  frith 
is  transposed  from  the  earlier  ^r*7i;  (^MF,.  firth, 
<  Icel.  fjordhr,  pi.  firdMr  =  Sw.  f^ard  =  Norw. 
Dan.  fjord  (whence  in  E.  often  fiord,  fjord, 
q.  V. ),  a  frith,  bay,  ult.  connected  with  E.  ford, 
and  with  L.  portus,  a  harbor:  see  ford  and 
jjorjl.]  1.  A  narrow  arm  of  the  sea;  an  estu- 
ary; the  opening  of  a  river  into  the  sea:  used 
specifically  in  Scotland  only,  where  firth  is  the 
commoner  form:  as,  the  Firth  of  Forth;  the 
Frith  of  Clyde. 

He  makes  his  Boates  with  flat  bottoms,  fitted  to  the 
Shallows  which  he  expected  in  that  narrow /n'CA. 

Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  ii. 
What  desp'rate  madman  then  would  venture  o'er 
The  frith,  or  haul  his  cables  from  the  shore? 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Virgil's  Georgics,  i. 
The  friths  that  branch  and  spread 
Their  sleeping  silver  thro'  the  hills. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  Conclusion. 

2.  A  kind  of  weir  for  catching  fish;  a  kind  of  net. 
frithborg  (frith 'b6rg),  m.  [AS.  *frith-horh, 
*frith-iorg,  found  only  as  used  or  quoted  in  the 
so-caUed  Laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor  (in 
Latin),  namely,  frithiorg,  frith-borch,  ace.  pi. 
frithborgas,  and  Latinized  (nom.)  frithborgus, 
where  the  editions  of  Lambard  and  WilMns 
give  (ace.  pi.)  freoborges,  Latinized  (nom.)  fri- 
borgus;  hence  the  form,  friborga  in  Fleta,  and 
friborg,  friburgh,  freeborg  in  later  writers.  The 
proper  AS.  form  is  "frithborh,  i  frith,  peace,  -1- 
borli,  a  pledge  (>E.  borrow^,  n.).  Ci.  frithsoTcen 
Siud  franlc-pledge.~l  In  Anglo-Saxon  law,  one  of 
the  tithings  or  groups  of  ten  men  into  which 
the  hundred  was  divided,  the  members  of  each 
one  being  held  liable  for  the  misdeeds  of  a  fel- 
low-member. 

As  touching  the  king's  peace,  every  hundred  was  di- 
vided into  many  freeborgs  or  tithings  consisting  of  ten 
men,  which  stood  all  bound  one  for  the  other,  and  did 
amongst  themselves  punish  small  matters  in  their  court 
for  that  pui-pose  called  the  lete. 

Spelman,  Anc.  Government  of  England. 

But  the  name  [of  tithing]  has  been  very  commonly  ap- 
plied both  by  historical  writers  and  in  legal  custom  to 
denote  .  .  .  the  association  of  ten  men  in  common  re- 
sponsibility legally  embodied  in  the  frithborh  or  frank- 
pledge. Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  §  41. 

frithgild  (frith'gild),  n:  [AS.  frithgild,  <  frith, 
peace,  +  gild,  a  guild.]    In  Anglo-Saxon  law, 
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a  union  of  neighbors  pledged  to  one  another  by 
oath  for  the  preservation  of  order  and  for  self- 
defense,  all  being  liable  for  the  misdeeds  of  any 
member  of  the  guild.  On  the  decline  of  the  kinsfolk 
organization  in  the  tenth  century,  this  became  a  common 
element  in  social  order  in  England. 

Strong  as  the  crown  might  be,  its  strength  lay  in  the 
king's  personal  action,  and  it  was  far  from  possessing  any 
adequate  police  or  judicial  machinery  for  carrying  ite  will 
into  effect.  To  supply  such  a  machinery  was  the  aim  of 
the  frith-gilds.  J.  R.  Green,  Conq.  of  Eng.,  p.  219. 

frithsoken  (frith's6'''ken),  TO.  [Also /nftsocne, 
frithsocn,frithsoca;  ME.frithsoone,  "franchise 
de  franc  plege"  (Kel.  Antiq.,  1: 33),  <  AS.  frith- 
soen,  lit.  a  peace-seeking,  <  frith,  peace,  -f-  socn, 
a  refuge,  searching,  a  seeking :  see  frith^  and 
solcen ,  socage.  ]  1 .  In  Anglo-Saxon  law,  the  fran- 
chise or  governmental  power  of  requiring  the 
people  to  keep  the  peace ;  the  jurisdiction  to 
punish  for  breaches  of  the  peace.  This  power  was 
profitable  by  reason  of  the  fines  and  forfeitures  resulting 
from  its  exercise ;  consequently  it  was  often  conferred  in 
the  charters  and  royal  grants  of  early  English  history,  be- 
ginning in  the  later  part  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  about 
the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  (Seesoc.)  The  Normans, 
it  is  supposed,  by  confusing  the  Anglo-Saxon  fi-ith  with 
fre,  fri,  modern  free,  adopted  the  term  frank-pledge  to 
designate  the  binding  of  persons  to  be  pecuniarily  re- 
sponsible for  one  another's  peaceable  conduct. 
Hence,  in  later  times — 2.  The  liberty  of  hav- 
ing a  view  of  frank-pledge.    See  franh-pledge. 

frithsplot  (frith'  splot),  n.  [AS. ,  occurring  only 
once,  <  frith,  peace,  -f  splot,  a  spot  (not  the 
same  as  spot).']  A  plot  of  land  encircling. some 
stone,  tree,  or  well,  considered  sacred,  and 
therefore  a,fEording  sanctuary  to  criminals. 
Wharton. 

frithstool  (frith'stol),  n.  [A  mod.  form,  cor- 
ruptly fredstole,  freedstool,  repr.  AS.  frith-stol, 
an  asylum,  sanctuary,  lit.  stool  of  peace  or  pro- 
tection, <.  frith,  peace,  protection,  +  stol,  a  seat, 
chair,  stool.]  In  Anglo-Saxon  times,  a  seat  or 
chair  in  a  church,  near  the  altar,  to  which  per- 
sons fled  who  sought  the  privilege  of  sanctuary. 
Athelstan  his  son  succeeded  King  Edward,  being  much 
devoted  to  St.  John  of  Beverley,  on  whose  church  he  be- 
stowed Sifreed-stool  with  large  priviledges  belonging  there- 
unto. Fuller,  Church  Hist.,  II.  v.  9. 
Such  a  privilege  [the  right  of  sanctuary  or  refuge  for 
criminals]  was  given  by  allowing  what  was  called  the 
Frithstool  to  be  set  up  in  some  part  of  the  hallowed  build- 
ing. This  "stool  of  peace,"  for  such  is  the  meaning  of 
the  word,  was  a  low-backed  arm-chair,  made  of  stone. 
Ite  standing-place  was  either  near  the  high  altar,  or  by 
the  side  of  the  patron  saint's  shrine.  From  this  spot,  as 
from  a  center,  the  frithstool  spread  its  privilege  of  sanctu- 
ary over  land  and  water  all  about  the  minster  which  held 
it,  to  the  distance  of  at  least  a  mile. 

Rock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  III.  i.  366. 

frithyt  (fi-ith'i),  a.    [<  frith'i;  2,  -f  -J/1.]   "Woody. 
Thus  stode  I  in  the  frytthy  forest  of  Galtres. 

Skelton,  Garland  of  Laurel,  1.  22. 

Fritillaria  (frit-i-la'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  in  allusion 
to  the  shape  of  its  perianth,  <  L.  fritillus,  a  dice- 
box.]  1.  A  genus 
of  liliaceous  bulbous 
plants,  nearly  allied 
to  the  lily.  There  are 
about  40  species,  chiefly 
of  the  temperate  parts 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  with 
8  species  on  the  Pacific 
side  of  North  America. 
They  have  leafy  stems 
and  large,  drooping, 
bell-shaped  flowers.  The 
largest  species,  and  the 
one  best  known  in  cul- 
tivation, is  the  crown- 
imperial,  F.  imperialis. 
'The  guinea-hen  flower  or 
snake's-head,  F.  Melea- 
gris,  and  some  others  are 
occasionally  seen  in  gar- 
dens. 

2.  In  eool.,  a  genus 
of  copelate  ascidi- 
ans,  of  the  f  amily4p- 
pendiculariidcE.  They 
have  a  tail  half  as  long 
again  as  the  body,  a  curved  endostyle,  and  a  hood-like 
fold  of  the  integument.  F.  furcata  and  F.  form,ica  are  ex- 
amples. 
fritillary  (frit'i-la-ri),  TO. ;  pi.  fritillaries  (-riz). 
[<  NL.  Fritillaria,.']  1.  The  popular  name  of 
plants  of  the  genus  Fritillaria. 

Plucked  no  fire-hearted  flowers,  but  were  content 
Cool  fritillaries  and  flag  flowers  to  twine. 

TJie  American,  VIII.  90. 

2.  The  popular  name  of  several  species  of  Brit- 
ish butterflies.  Argynnis  paphia  is  the  silver- washed 
fritillary  of  collectors  ;  A.  aglaia  is  the  dark-green  fritil- 
lary ;  A.  adippe  is  the  high- brown  fritillary ;  A.  lattonia  is 
the  rare  and  much-prized  queen-of-Spain  fritillary ;  and 
A.  euphrosyne  is  the  pearl-bordered  fritillary.  The  greasy 
fritillary  of  collectors  is  Melitoea  artemis. 
Silver-washed /ii'Wtories  flit  round  every  bramble-bed. 
Eingsley,  Two  Years  Ago,  xxiii. 


Crown-imperial 
{Fritillaria  imperialis). 
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fritinancyt  (frit'i-nan-si),  TO.  [Irreg.  <  L.  fri- 
Unnire,  twitter,  chirp;  as  a  small  bird,  cicada 
etc.]  A  chirping  or  croaking,  as  of  a  ericketl 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

fritt,  fritte,  «.    8ee/nif. 

fritter  (frit'fer),  TO.  [<  ME.  fritoure,  frytowre, 
alsb  fruyter,  fruter  (simulating/r?ra<),  <  OF.  fri- 
ture,  a  frying,  a  dish  of  fried  fish ;  atfriteau,  a 
fritter  (Cotgrave),  ML.  fritellum,  a  fritter,  <  L. 
frictus,  fried,  pp.  otfrigere,  fry:  see/ryi.]  1, 
A  small  cake  of  batter,  sometimes  containing 
a  slice  of  some  fruit,  clams  or  oysters  either 
chopped  or  whole,  or  the  like,  sweetened  or 
seasoned,  fried  in  boiling  lard,  and  served  hot : 
as,  a.Tpp\e  fritters;  -peaah  fritters ;  ojstei fritters. 
Fruyter  vaunte,  fruyter  say,  be  good ;  better  i^fruyter 
pouche ;  apple /riij/ters  ben  good  bote ;  and  all  aoliefru- 
ters,  touohe  not.  Babees  Book  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  278. 

The  sacred  and  ceremonious  feasts  whicfl we  observe  in 
memorial  of  our  birth-days,  and  nativitie,  standeth  much 
upon  furmentie,  gruell,  fritters,  and  pancakes. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xviii.  8. 

2.  A  fragment;  a  shred;  a  small  piece. 

Seese  and  putter?  have  I  lived  to  stand  at  the  taunts  of 
one  that  raa^kea  fritters  of  English? 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  v.  6. 
And  cut  whole  giants  into  fritters.  S.  Butler,  Hudibras. 

3.  pi.  Specifically,  in  whale-fishery^  tendinous 
fibers  of  the  whale's  blubber,  running  in  vari- 
ous directions,  and  connecting  the  cellular  sub- 
stance which  contains  the  oil.  They  are  what  re- 
mains after  the  oil  has  been  tried  out,  and  are  used  as 
fuel  to  try  out  the  next  whale;    Harncrsly. 

fritter  (frit'fer),  V.  t.  [<  fritter,  to.]  1.  To  out, 
as  meat,  into  small  pieces:  also  used  figura- 
tively. 

"What  pretty  things  imagination 
VfTW  fritter  out  in  adulation ! 

Lloyd,  Poetry  Professors. 

2.  To  break  into  small  pieces  or  fragments; 
wear  away,  as  by  friction ;  lose  in  small  pieces 
or  parts. 

Break  all  their  nerves,  a.nA  fritter  all  their  sense. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  56. 
A  gaudy  silken  robe,  striped  and  intersected  with  un- 
friendly tints,  that /ritter  the  masses  of  light,  and  distract 
the  vision.  Goldsmith,  Taste. 

Nothing  is  suffered  to  prevail  upon  its  own  principle ; 
the  whole  is  so  frittered  down  and  disjointed  that  scarcely 
a  trace  of  the  original  remains. 

Burke,  Economical  Reform. 
Undistinguish'd  trifles  swell  the  Scene, 
The  last  new  play  anAfritter'd  magazine. 

Craibbe,  Works,  1. 144. 

To  fritter  away,  to  waste  or  expend  by  little  and  little ; 

waste  by  a  little  at  a  time ;  spend  frivolously  or  in  trifles. 

We  shall  probably,  in  another  century,  he  frittered  away 

into  beaux  or  monkeys. 

Goldsmith,  Keverie  at  Boar's  Head  Tavern. 
The  time  and  energy  of  both  Houses  have  been  frittered 
away  by  wearisome  and  prolonged  enquiries  for  the  con- 
duct of  which  the  ordinary  member  of  Parliament  is  un- 
fitted. Ediriburgh  Rev.,  CIXV.  287. 

fritting-frirnace  (frit'ing-f fer'nas),  TO.  In  glass- 
manuf,  a  form  of  reverberatory  furnace  in 
which  the  materials  are  fritted,  or  partially 
decomposed  and  fused,  as  a  preliminary  to  fus- 
ing in  the  melting-pots.  This  process  was  es- 
sential when  kelp  was  used  in  glass-making, 
but  is  now  seldom  practised, 
frivallt,  «•    See  frivol. 

frivolt,  a-  [Also  fri/vall;  <  ME.  *frivol,  frevol, 
frevel  (=G.  Dan.  Sw.  frivol),  <  OF.  frioole,  fre- 
vol, F.  friA)ole  =  Pr.  frevol,  freol  =  Sp.  frivola 
=  Pg.  It.  frivolo,  <  L.  frivolus,  sUlyj  empty,  tri- 
fling, worthless.]    Frivolous. 

Stoping  of  the  seruing  of  the  said  breuez  nor  nain  vther 
frewell  exceptione,  etc. 

Act.  Dim.  Cane.  (1492),  p.  246.    (,E.  D.) 
I  did  (to  shift  him  with  some  contentment) 
Make  such  afrivall  promise. 

Chapman,  All  Fools,  n.  1. 

frivol  (friv'ol),  V. ;  pret.  and  -pj^.f rivaled,  friv- 
olled, ppr. frivoling, frivolling,  {(.frivol, a.  In 
the  colloq.use  recent,  assumed  from /motoM-] 
I.  trans.  To  make  void;  annul;  set  aside.  Ja- 
mieson.  [Scotch.] 
Gif  thir  iagiafrivole  his  appellaciouu,  and  convict  him. 
Bellenden,  tr.  of  Livy,  p.  46. 

II.  intrans.  To  behave  frivolously;  indulge 
in  gaiety  or  levity.     [Colloq.  and  humorous.] 

frivolism  (friv'o-lizm),  to.  [<  frivol  +  -tsm.] 
Frivolity.    Priestley.     [Rare.] 

frivolity  (fri-vol'i-ti),  n. ;  pi.  frivolities  (-tiz). 
[=  G.  fiivoUtdt  =  t)an.  Sw.  frimolitet,  <  Y.frm- 
liU  =  Pr.  frevoltat,  freoltat  =  %d.  friivolmid  = 
Pg.frivolidade;  as  frivol  +  -ity?]  1.  The  con- 
dition or  quality  of  being  frivolous  or  tntling. 
insignificance. 

The  galleries  of  ancient  sculpture  in  Naples  an*  ^"° 
strike  no  deeper  conviction  into  the  mind  tn*""'* 'i^ ' 
trast  of  the  purity,  the  severity,  expressed  m  these  rao 
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old  heads,  with  tiie/nvoUtyand  grossness  of  the  mob  that 
exhibits  and  the  mob  that  gazes  at  them.    Emeraon,  Art. 

2.  The  act  or  habit  of  trifling;  unbeeoming 
levity  of  mind  or  disposition. 

Upon  his  eye  sate  something  of  reproof, 
That  kept  at  least  frivolity  aloof. 

Byron,  Lara,  i.  7. 
The  late  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  early  life,  said  Man- 
gles, was  much  celebrated  for  his  skill  with  the  then 
fashionable  toy  called  a  bandelornm,  and  is  said  to  have 
played  with  it  in  places  where  such  frivolities  were  scarce- 
\y  expected.  Shirley  Brooks,  Sooner  or  Later,  III.  89. 

=Syil.  Lightness,  Volatility,  etc."*(see  levity);  triviality, 
puerility,  trifling.  Frivolity,  Frivolousness.  Frivolity  of 
character  or  conduct ;  frivolousness  of  an  excuse,  a  pre- 
text, an  arg<unent. 

frivolous  (friv'o-lus),  a.  [<  li.  frivolits,  silly, 
empty,  trifling,  frivolous,  worthless :  see  frivol, 
«.]  1,  Of  little  weight,  worth,  or  Importance ; 
not  worth  notice ;  slight ;  trifling ;  trivial :  as, 
a,  frivolous  argument;  a,  frivolous  objection  or 
pretext. 

I  come  about  &  frivolous  matter,  caused  by  as  idle  a  re- 
port. Beam,  and  Fl.,  King  and  No  King,  iii.  2. 
Wit  was  his  vsiin  frivolous  pretence 
Of  pleasing  others  at  his  own  expense. 

JRochester^  Satire  against  Mankind. 

What  is  incurable  but  a  frivolous  habit  ?  A  fly  is  as  un- 
tamable as  a  hyena.  Emerson,  Conduct  of  Life,  vli. 

2.  Given  to  trifling;  characterized  by  unbe- 
coming levity;  silly;  weak. 

Loose  in  morals,  and  in  manner  vain. 
In  conversation /riwoZoua,  in  dress 
Extreme.  Cowper,  Task,  ii.  379. 

Men  first  insist  that  women  shall  not  pursue  serious 
studies,  but  only  external  accomplishments,  and  then  they 
condemn  them  for  being  so  frivolous  and  empty. 

J.  F.  Clarke,  Self-Culture,  p.  147. 

3.  Specifically,  in  law,  so  clearly  insufficient  as 
to  need  no  argument  to  show  its  weakness :  as, 
a  frivolous  answer  or  plea.  =  S3m.  Unimportant, 
petty,  worthless,  flimsy,  idle,  childish,  puerile,  foolish, 
trashy. 

fWvolously  (friv'o-lus-li),  adv.  In  a  frivolous 
or  trifling  manner. 

frivolousness  (friv'o-lus-nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  frivolous  or  trifling;  want  of  impor- 
tance. 

Only  before  I  leave  it,  I  shall  first  mind  him  of  one  fal- 
lacy .  .  .  in  accusing  the /ri?joio«snese  of  my  digression. 
Hanmumd,  Works,  IL  132. 
By  following  this  practice  often  he  will  become  ac-* 
quainted  with  the  degrees  of  evidence,  so  as  to  measure 
them  almost  upon  inspection,  and  judge  of  the  weight  or 
frivolousTWSs  of  objections. 

A.  Tucker,  Light  of  Nature,  1.  i. 
=Syn.  Seefrivolity. 
frixet,  a.    [A  transposition  otfrisJo."]    Same  as 
frisk,  frislo). 

Fain  would  she  seem  all/rwM  and  frolic  still. 

Bp.HaU,  Satires,  VI.  i.  294. 
friz,  V.  and  n.    See  frizz. 
frizadof, ».    Seefrisado. 
frizelt,  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  oi  frizzle. 
frlzette  (fri-zef),  n.     [.Also  frisette,  formerly 
frizzet;  dim.  ot  frizz."]    A  little  frizz  or  curl  of 
hair;  a  band  of  frizzled  hair,  either  natural  or 
false,  worn  above  the  forehead;  a  bang. 

The  Barber  held  up  a  looking-glass,  and  Margaret  saw 
her  hair  not  essentially  afilected  by  the  professional  en- 
deavor, still  as  before  parted  on  the  top,  and  hanging  in 
thick  frizettes.  5.  Judd,  Margaret,  ii.  1. 

frizlinet.  »•  See  frizzling. 
frizz,  fnz  (friz),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  frizzed, 
ppr.  frizzing.  [<  MB.  fry  sen  =  D.  friseren  = 
Gr.  frisiren  =  Dan.  frisere  =  Sw.  frisera,  dress 
the  hair,  <  OF.  friser,  frizer,  frizzle,  crisp,  curl, 
ruffle,  braid,  touch  lightly,  graze,  scratch,  F. 
friser,  curl,  =  Sp.  Pg.  frisar,  frizzle,  also  to 
raise  the  nap  on  frieze;  usually  associated 
with,  and  regarded  as  derived  from,  the  noun 
frieze^,  formerly  frize,  ME.  fryse;  but  the 
meaning  'curl  hair'  appears  to  go  back  to 
OPries.  frisle,  fresle,  the  hair  of  the  head,  a 
look  of  hair.  North  Pries,  friessle,  fressle,  the 
hair,  a  horse's  tail,  mod.  Fiies.- frisse^en,  braid 
the  hair,  braid;  an  AS.  *frise,  curly,  is  cited, 
hut  is  not  authenticated  except  as  it  may  ex- 
ist in  the  name  Frisa.  Prysa,  Fresa,  a  Priesian, 
conjectured  to  mean  'curly-haired.'  See^ne^e^ 
and  Friese.]  1.  To  curl;  crisp;  form  into  a 
mass  of  small,  loose,  crisp  curls,  as  the  hair, 
with  a  crisping-pin ;  specifically,  to  crisp  and 
then  loosen  out  so  as  to  form  a  light,  fluffy 
mass  of  little  curls. 

Is 't  not  enough  you  read  Voltaire, 
While  sneering  valets /rizz  your  hair? 

W.  Whitehead,  The  Goat's  Beard. 

A  fah-,  low  brow,  touched  and  crowned  lightly  with  the 
soft  haze  of  gold-brown  locks  ./W««ed  into  a  delicate  misti- 
ness after  the  rtding  fashion  of  the  hour. 

Mrs.  Whitney,  Leslie  Goldthwaite,  vi. 
1.50 
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2.  To  form  into  little  burs,  prominences,  or 
knots,  as  the  nap  of  cloth;  raise  a  nap  or  bur 
on- — 3.  In  leather-dressing,  to  remove  the  bur, 
prominences,  or  roughnesses  from,  as  chamois 
and  wash-leather,  by  rubbing  with  pumice- 
stone,  a  blunt  knife,  or  the  like,  m  order  to  soften 
the  surface  and  give  a  uniform  thickness. 

They  [deer-skins  and  sheep-skins]  have  their  "grain" 
surface  removed,  to  give  them  greater  softness  and  plia- 
omty.  This  removal  of  the  grain  is  called  frizzing,  and 
IS  done  either  with  the  round  edge  of  a  blunt  knife  or  with 
pumice-stone.  ifre.  Diet.,  III.  92. 

'Jhe  treatment  with  the  scraping-knife  being  generally 
not  sufficient  tor  complete  frizzvng,  the  remaining  portions 
of  the  grain  are  removed  with  another  sharp  knife. 

C.  T.  Davis,  Leather,  p.  681. 
frizz,  friz  (friz),  n.    [<  frizz,  «.]    That  which  is 
f nzzed  or  curled;  a  wig,  as  covered  with  frizzes : 
as,  a/rfe^of  hair. 

Before— the  curls  are  well  confln'd. 
The  taUs  fall  gracefully  behind; 
While  a  full  wilderness  of /rig 
Became  the  lawyers  cunning  phiz. 

W.  Combe,  Dr.  Syntax,  ii.  2. 
He  [Dr.  Johnson],  who  saw  in  his  glass  how  his  wig  be-' 
came  his  face  and  his  head,  might  easily  infer  that  a  simi- 
lar full-bottomed,  well-curled /riz  of  words  would  be  no 
less  becoming  to  his  thoughts.  Hare. 

frizzed  (frizd),  p.  a.  Having  the  hair  curled  or 
crisped  into  a  mass  of  frizzes  or  frizzles. 

Miss  Roohford,  a  pretty  but  much  curled  and  frizzed  girl 
of  the  period,  seized  upon  Ally. 

Mrs.  Oliphant,  Poor  Gentleman,  xxxi. 

frizzetf,  n.    See  frizette. 

frizzing-maclline  (friz'ing-ma-shen"),  n.  1.  A 
machine  for  dressing  fabrics  to  give  them  a 
frizzed,  nappy,  or  tufted  surface. — 2.  A  wood- 
working power-tool  for  dressing  lumber.  It  is 
a  revolving  cutter-head  projecting  above  the 
top  of  a  bench. 
frizzle  (friz'l),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  -p^. frizzled,  ppr. 
frizzling.  [Formerly  frizle,  frisle,  frizel,  frizil; 
treq.otfrizz,(i.Y.  Gt. frizzle, n.]  J.  trans.  1. 
To  curl  or  crisp,  as  hair;  frizz. 

Her  tresses  troust  were  to  beholde, 
Frizeld  and  fine  as  f  renge  of  golde. 

Puttenha/in,  Partheniades,  vii. 
Trembling  as  when  Apollo's  golden  hairs 
Are  fann'd  &n&  frizzled  in  the  wanton  airs 
Of  his  own  breath.  Crashav),  Music's  Duel. 

Her  red-brown  hair  had  been  tortured  atiA  frizzled  to 
'  look  as  much  like  an  aureole  as  possible. 

Mrs.  H.  Ward,  Robert  Elsmere,  i.  1. 

2.  To  curl  or  crisp  in  cooking:  as,/rJgsZedbeef 
(dried  or  jerked  beef  sliced  thin  and  crisped 
over  the  fire). 

1  frizzled  my  pork  and  toasted  my  biscuit-chips. 

T.  Winthrop,  Canoe  and  Saddle,  xii. 

Frizzled  fowl,  a  variety  of  the  domestic  hen  in  which 
each  feather  curls  outward  away  from  the  body.    ETicyc. 
Brit^XXX.  646.    Also  called /rfezjj/. 
II.  intrans.  To  curl;  crisp. 

May  all  periwigs,  bobwigs,  soratchwigs  .  .  .  frizzle  in 
purgatory  ...  to  the  end  of  time. 

Thackeray,  Catharine,  p.  491. 

frizzle  (friz'l),  n.      [Formerly  spelled  frizle, 

frisle,  frizel;  foom  the  verb.    Cf.  OFries./mZe, 

fresle,  the  hair  of  the  head,  a  lock  of  hair :  see 

frizz,  v.]    1.  A  curl ;  a  lock  of  hair  crisped. 

Bumbast,  bolster,  fride,  and  perfume. 

Gascoigne,  Steele  Glas  (ed.  Arber),  Epil,,  p.  82. 

They  [mulatto  women]  curie  and  fold  the  halre  of  their 

head,  making  a  hill  in  the  midst  like  a  hat,  with  frizzles 

round  about.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  650. 

To  rumple  her  laces,  bev  frizzles,  and  her  bobbins. 

Milton,  On  Def.  of  Hiunb.  Remonst. 

-2.  A  ribbed  steel  plate  forming  part  of  a  gun- 
lock,  to  receive  the  blow  of  the  hammer.  It 
occurs  in  the  form  of  flint-lock  which  took  the 
place  of  the  wheel-look. 

frizzier  (friz'ler),  «.  One  who  frizzles.  Imp. 
Diet. 

frizzling  (friz 'ling),  «.  [Formerly /mK«g', 
frizeling,  friziling  ;  verbal  n.  of  frizzle,  v.]  The 
act  or  process  of  curling  or  frizzing  the  hair. 

Upon  meretricious  paintings,  frislings,  pouldrings,  at- 
tyrings,  and  the  like,  many  squander  away  their  very 
choicest  morning  hours.     Prynne,  Histrio-Mastix,  I.  vi.  1. 

frizzling-iron  (friz'ling-i''''em),  n.  [Formerly 
frizUng-,  friziling-iron.]  A  curling-iron  or 
crisping-pin. 

A  friziling  yron,  that  women  and  men  use  about  the 
curling  o'  their  haire,  or  which  in  old  time  was  used  to 
part  the  haire,  and  drawe  them  out  in  length. 
'^  Withals,  Diet.  (ed.  1608),  p.  146. 

frizzly  (friz'li),  a.     l<  frizzle  +  -yl.]    Loosely 

crisp;  curly:  as,  "light,  frizzly  ha.ir,"  Warren. 

frizzy  (friz'i),  a.     [<.frizz  +  -2/I.]     Same  as 

frizzly. 

Strong  black  grey-besprinkled  hair  oi  frizzy  thickness. 

George  Eliot,  Daniel  Deronda,  xi. 
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fro  (fro),  prep,  and  adv.  [=  So.  fra,frae,  <  ME. 
fro,  fra,  late  AS.  fra  (rare),  <  lael.  frd,  prep., 
from  (as  adv.  in  phrase  til  oh  frd,  'to  and  fro'), 
=  Dan.  fra,  prep,  from,  adv.  off,  =  Sw.  fr&n, 
prep.,  from,  fram,  adv.,  forward,  =  AS.  frant, 
from,  E.  from;  thus  fro  is  a  doublet  of  from.] 
I.t  prep.  From. 

Fro  the  bygynnyng  of  the  world  to  the  tyme  that  now  is, 
Seue  ages  ther  habbeth  y  be,  as  sene  tyme  y  wys. 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  9. 
Wei  ny  is  she  fallen /ro  the  tre. 

Chaucer,  Squire's  Tale,  1.  423. 
Par  be  it  from  your  thought,  and /ro  my  wil. 
To  thinke  that  knighthood  I  so  much  should  shame. 
Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  iii.  28. 

II,  adv.  From;  away;  back  or  backward :  as 
in  the  phrase  to  and  fro  (that  is,  to  and  from, 
forward  or  toward  and  backward). 

How  that  the  hopur  waggis  tU  and  fra. 

Chaucer,  Reeve's  Tale,  1. 119, 
Thus  was  it  spoken  to  and  fro 
Of  them  that  were  with  him,  tho' 
All  prively  behinde  his  backe. 

Gower,  Oonf.  Amant.,  1. 
By  which  [bridge]  the  spirits  perverse 
With  easy  intercourse  pass  to  and  fro. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  1031. 
When  tost  to  and  fro,  by  the  huge  swelling  wave. 
They  rise  up  to  heav  n,  or  sink  down  to  the  grave. 

Byron,  Thanksgiving  Hymn. 

frocfcl  (frok),  n.  [<  WE.frok.froMejfroc,  also 
frog,frogge (eeefrog^),  afrock,  esp.  of  amonk's 
cowl  or  habit,  <  OF.  froc,  P.  froc,  a  monk's  cowl 
or  habit,  =  Pr.  floe,  a  woolen  stuff,  a  monk's 
cowl,  <  ML.  floecus  (also  froeeus,  froeus,  after 
the  P.),  a  monk's  cowl  or  habit,  appar.<L.^oc- 
cus,  a  flock  (of  wool),  etc. :  see^cft^.  The  sense 
is  like  that  of  OHG.  hroch,  roch,  roc,  MHG.  roc, 
Or.  rock  (ML.  hrocus,  roccMS,  rocus),  a  coat ;  but 
a  derivation  of  OP.  froc  from  OHG.  hroch  is 
not  probable.  The  mod.  P.  frac,  a  dress-coat 
(>  &.  Sw.  frack,  a  dress-coat,  =  Dan.  frakke, 
coat),  appears  to  be  a  F.  reflex  of  the  E. 
word.]  1.  A  garment  with  large  sleeves  worn 
by  monks. 

In  cotynge  of  his  cope  is  more  cloth  y-folden 

Than  was  in  Fraunces  froc  whan  he  hem  first  made. 

Piers  Plowman's  Crede  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  292. 

Some  one  of  the  Pharasaicall  sort,  clad  in  a  hl&cke  fi'ocke 
or  cope.  J.  Udall,  On  Luke  xix. 

All  the  confraternities  resort  thither  in  solemn  proces- 
sion, habited  in  linen  frocks,  girt  with  a  c.ord,  and  their 
heads  covered  with  a  cowl  all  over,  that  has  only  two  holes 
before  to  see  through.  Gray,  Letters,  I.  71. 

2.  A  garment  covering  the  body  and  worn  by 
either  sex.  (a)  a  loose  outer  garment  worn  by  work- 
men, as  agricultural  laborers,  etc. ,  over  their  other  clothes. 
Compare  smock-frock. 

Beneath  a  cumbrous  frock,  that  to  the  knees 
Invests  the  thriving  churl,  his  legs  appear. 

Wordsworth,  Excursion,  viii. 
(6)  The  principal  outer  garment  of  women ;  a  term  part- 
ly abandoned  in  recent  times  for  the  indistinctive  word 
dress  and  the  word  gown,  but  still  retained,  particularly 
in  the  British  islands,  for  the  outer  garment,  consisting  of 
a  bodice  or  waist  and  a  skirt,  worn  by  children. 
Whether 
The  habit,  hat,  and  feather. 
Or  the /rocfc  and  gypsy  bonnet 
Be  the  neater  and  completer. 

Tennyson,  Maud,  xx. 
And  how  could  you  tell  it  was  I  ?  Everybody  wears  the 
same  sort  of  thing,  tweed /rocfc  and  jacket. 

Mrs.  Oliphant,  Poor  Gentleman,  xxv. 
(c)  Same  as  frock-coat,  (d)  In  the  British  service,  the  un- 
dress regimental  coat  of  the  guards,  artillery,  and  royal 
marines.     Wilhelm,  Mil.  Diet. 

3.  A  sort  of  worsted  netting  worn  by  sailors, 
often  in  lieu  of  a  shirt.  Also  called  a  Chiernsey 
frock.    Jamieson.     [Scotch.] 

frocki  (frok),  V.  t.    [ifrock'^,  to.]    To  supply  or 
cover  with  a  frock ;  hence,  to  invest  with  the 
privileges  of  those  whose  distinctive  dress  is  a 
frock,  as  of  a  monk.     See/roc&l,  to.,  1. 
Professed  so  much  of  priesthood  as  might  sue 
For  Priest's-exemptlon  where  the  layman  sinned — 
Got  his  arm/rocfted  which,  bare,  the  law  would  bruise. 
Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  II.  181. 

frock^t,  TO.  [B.  dial.,  <  ME.  froke,  equiv.  to 
frogge :  see  frog^.]    A  frog. 

frock-coat  (frok'kot),  to.  A  body-coat,  usually 
double-breasted  and  with  a  full  skirt,  worn  by 
men:  opposed  to  sack-coat,  which  has  no  skirt, 
and  to  cutaway,  with  short  and  tapering  skirt. 
See  coat^,  2. 

The  men  wore  breeches  and  long  boots,  ani  frock-coats 
with  large  metal  buttons.       Longfellow,  Hyperion,  iv.  B. 

frocking  (frok'ing),  TO.  [<  frock^  +  -ing^.]  A 
fabric  suitable  for  making  frocks ;  specifically, 
coarse  jean  or  other  material  used  for  smock- 
frocks. 

My  question  was  answered  by  a  queer-looking  old  man, 
chiefly  remarkable  for  a  pair  of  enormous  cowhide  hoots. 
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over  which  large  blue  trousers  of  /rocking  strove  in  vain 
to  crowd  themselves.         LoweU,  Fireside  Travels,  p.  112. 

ftockless(frok'les),a.  \_<JrocU  + -less.l  With- 
out a  frock. 

froet,  n.    See/rmfli. 

FroeDelian  (fre-bel'i-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Froebel 
(see  def.)  +  -tare.]  X,  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
originated  by  Priedrieh  Froebel  (1782-1852),  a 
German  pbilosopheT  and  educational  reformer, 
and  the  founder  of  the  kindergarten  system: 
as,  the  Fi-oebelian  method  of  instruction.  See 
hindergarten. 

II.  n.  An  advocate  or  follower  of  the  kinder- 
garten system. 

The  uncle  and  nephew  differed  so  widely  that  the  "new 
Froebelians  "  were  the  enemies  of  "  the  old." 

Emyc.  Brit.,  IX.  794. 

Froebelism  (fr6'bel-izm),  n.  [<  Froebel  (see 
def.)  +  Asm.']  The  system  or  method  of  in- 
struction, usually  called  the  kindergarten  sys- 
tem, originated  by  Froebel.    See  Mndergartm. 

The  great  propagandist  of  Froebelism,  the  Baroness  Ma- 
renholtz-Biilow,  drew  the  attention  of  the  French  to  the 
kindergarten  from  the  year  1856.    Eneyc.  Brit.,  XIV.  80. 

frogi  (frog),  n.  [<  ME.  frogge,  <  AS.  frogga 
(*froega  not  authenticated,  *froga  erroneous), 
a  frog,  akin  to  AS.  frox  (for  *frosc),  ME.  frosk, 
frosch,  frosh,  etc.  (of.  var. /rocfc^,  <  ME. /rofce), 
=  D.  MLG-.  vorseh  =  OHG.  frosc,  MHG.  vrosch, 
G.  frosch  =  Icel.  froskr,  a  frog;  cf.  Dan.  fro, 
a  frog ;  Icel.  fraukr,  a  frog ;  the  origin  is  un- 
known.] A  batraohian  of  the  family  Banidce 
(which  see),  as  the  common  British  Bana  tem- 
poraria,  or  its  North  American  representative, 
-B.  sylvatica.  of  the  true  frogs  there  are  about  250  spe- 
cies, belonging  to  18  genera,  common  in  most  parts  of  the 
world  except  the  Neotropical  and  Austrogsean  regions,  in- 
cluding for  the  most  paj^  aquatic  or  arboreal  batrachians, 
distinguished  by  their  agility  and  symmetry,  as  well  as  by 
their  webbed  toes,  from  the  related  batrachians  which  are 
popularly  named  toads;  but  the  distinction  is  not  always 
preserved.  Of  the  genus  Rana  alone  there  are  upward 
of  110  species,  most  of  which  are  aquatic,  are  expert  swim- 
mers, and  capable  of  making  very  long  leaps ;  some  are 
terrestrial,  and  some  ai'boreal.  Several  different  kinds 
of  frogs  are  edible,  as  the  common  European  R.  esculenta. 
The  largest  species  is  the  bullfrog  of  the  United  States, 
R.  cateBbiana.  (See  bullfrog,  and  cuts  under  Anura  and 
Rana.)  Others  of  the  same  country  are  R.  palitstris,  R. 
halecina,  and  R.  clamata.  The  toes  of  some  arboreal 
frogs  are  enormously  lengthened  and  fully  webbed,  en- 
abling the  creatures  to  make  long  flying  leaps.  (See 
flying-frog,  Rhacophorua.)  Some  have  the  ends  of  the 
toes  dilated,  like  many  of  the  toads.  The  tongue  of  most 
ti*ue  frogs  is  emarginate  behind,  with  a  process  on  each 
side.  Most  frogs  deposit  their  spawn  in  masses  in  the 
water,  and  the  young  hatch  from  the  egg  as  tadpoles,  pro- 
vided with  a  tail  and  external  gills,  which  disappear  with 
the  growth  of  the  permanent  limbs.  The  arboreal  batra- 
chians known  indifferently  as  tree-frogs  or  tree-toads  are 
not  frogs  in  any  proper  sense,  but  belong  to  a  different 
suborder  (^Arcifera)  at  salient  amphibians.  (See  Hylidce.) 
The  na.mefrog  is  loosely  applied,  with  or  without  a  quali- 
fying term,  to  some  other  batrachians  equally  remote  from 
the  Ranidce,  and  locally  in  the  United  States  to  certain 
lizards.    See  phrases  below. 

Poor  Tom ;  that  eats  the  swimming  frog,  the  toad,  the 
tadpole.  Shak.,  Lear,  lil.  4. 

I  did  eate  fried  Frogges  in  this  citie,  which  is  a  dish 
much  used  in  many  cities  of  Italy. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  138. 
Yet  gnats  have  had,  andi  frogs  and  mice,  long  since. 
Their  eulogy ;  those  sang  the  Mantuan  bard. 
And  these  the  Grecian,  in  ennobling  strains. 

Cowper,  Task,  iii.  452. 
Bladder  ttOS,  a  South  American  frog  of  the  family  Cys- 
tignathidcB  and  genus  Leptodactyltts. — Egyptian  frog. 
See  Egyptian. — Homed  frOg,  a  lizard  oftne  genus  PAry- 
noeoma.    Also  called  homed  toad.    [Local,  U.  S.] 

The  horned  frog  is  not  a  frog  at  all,  but  a  lizard — a 
queer,  stumpy  little  fellow  with  spikes  all  over  the  top  of 
its  head  and  back.        T.  Roosevelt,  Hunting  Trips,  p.  205. 

Marsupial  frog,  a  batrachian  which  possesses  a  brood- 
pouch,  as  of  the  genera  Rhinoderma,Nototrema,  and  Am- 
phignaihodon.    See  Nototrema  and  RhinodAmm. 

frogJ-  (frog),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  frogged,  ppr. 
frogging.  [<  frog\  m.]  To  hunt  for  frogs; 
catch  frogs. 

frog^  (frog),  n.  [<  frog^,  but  with  reference  to 
frusW;  at.  frosh,  a  frog:  see  frog'^,  frush^,  and 
frosh."]  1.  In  farriery,  an  elastic  homy  sub- 
stance that  grows  in  the  middle  of  the  sole 
of  a  horse's  foot,  dividing  into  two  branches, 
and  running  toward  the  heel  in  the  form  of  a 
fork. 

His  hoofs  black,  solid,  and  shining ;  his  instep  high,  his 
quarters  round,  the  heel  broad,  the  frog  thin  and  small, 
the  sole  thin  and  concave.       Southey,  The  Doctor,  cxliii. 

2.  A  section  of  a  rail,  or  of  several  rails  com- 
bined, at  a  point  where  two  railway  lines  cross. 
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or  at  the  point  of  a  switch  from  a  line  to  a 
siding  or  to  another  line.  When  used  at  a 
crossing  to  unite  the  rails,  it  is  called  a  cross- 
fiog. 

frog'  (frog),  n.  [Appar.  another  use  of  frog^ 
oT  frog^.  Hardly  connected  with /rofl^,  var.  of 
frocki.']  1.  A  fastening  for  the  front  of  a  coat 
or  any  similar  garment,  often  made  ornamental 
by  the  use  of  embroidery  or  braiding,  and  con- 
sisting generally  of  a  spindle-shaped  button, 
attached  by  a  cord,  and  corresponding  with  a 
loop  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  garment,  a  pair 
of  frogs  fixed  on  opposite  sides  of  a  coat  may  allow  of  but- 
toning it  either  way,  or  of  securing  both  sides  at  once. 

Gentlemen  in  military /ro^s— there  are  no  longer  any 
military /rof/s — swaggered  in  taverns,  clubs,  and  in  the 
streets.  W.  Besant,  Fifty  Years  Ago,  p.  112. 

2.  The  loop  of  the  scabbard  of  a  bayonet  or 
sword. 

frog*t,  »•  [ME.,  also  frogge;  var.  of  frok, 
froklce,  frock:  see/rocfci.]     Same  as /rocfci. 

frogbit  (frog'bit),  n.  1 .  The  Mydrocharis  Mor- 
sus-rancE,  a  floating  aquatic  plant  of  Europe, 
with  round-reniform  leaves  and  white  flowers. 
— 2.  The  Limnoiium  Spongia,  a  very  similar 
plant  of  the  United  States.    Also  frog's-bit. 

frog-clock  (frog'klok),  n.    A  froghopper.    Da- 
vies. 
The  flood  washing  down  worms,  flies,  frog-clocks,  etc. 

W.  Lauson  (Arber's  Eng.  Garner,  1. 196). 

frog-crab  (frog'krab),  n.  A  crab  of  the  genus 
Banina  or  family  Baninida. 

frog-eater  (frog'e'ter),  n.  One  who  eats  frogs : 
a  British  term  .of  contempt  for  a  Frenchman. 

frog-eating  (frog 'eating),  a.  Eating  frogs: 
an  epithet  applied  contemptuously  to  French- 
men. 

frogfisb.  (frog'fish),  n.  1.  An  English  name  of 
the  angler,  LopMuspiseatorius :  same  as  fishing- 
frog.  See  angler. — 2.  A  fish  of  the  family  An- 
tennariidce. 

frog-fishing  (frog' fish "ing),  n.  The  act  or 
practice  of  fishing  for  frogs  with  hook,  line, 
and  rod;  frogging.  The  lure  or  bait,  if  any  is  used, 
is  generally  a  bit  of  red  flannel.  A  common  method  of 
catching  frogs  is  to  drop  the  hook  in  front  of  the  animal 
in  such  a  way  that  when  pulled  suddenly  backward  it  will 
catch  him  in  the  throat. 

frog-fly  (frog'fli),  n.    Same  &s  froghopper. 

frogfoot  (frog'fut),  n.  If.  A  name  given  by  the 
early  herbalists  to  the  vervain. —  2.  The  plant 
duckmeat,  a  species  of  Lemna. 

frogged  (frogd),  a.     [<  frog^  +  -ed^.]    Orna- 
mented or  fastened  with  frogs,  as  a  coat. 
City  clerks  m  frogged  coats.  Bvlwer,  Pelham,  xii. 

The  bronze  statue  of  Lamartine  ...  is  the  principal 
monument  of  the  place,  .  .  .  representing  the  poet  in  a 
frogged  overcoat  and  top-boots,  improvising  in  a  high 
winft  H.  James,  Jr.,  Little  Tour,  p.  240. 

froggery  (frog'6r-i),  n. ;  pi.  froggeries  (-iz).  [< 
frog^  +  -ery^  A  place  where  frogs  are  reared 
or  kept  for  bait  or  for  the  market;  a  place 
abounding  in  frogs. 

frogginess  (frog'i-nes),  n.  Froggish  character 
or  nature. 

These  same  orthodox  critics  would  have  eagerly  con- 
tended for  their  essential  frogginess. 

Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XLIII.  242. 

froggingi  (frog'iug),  n.  [Verbal  n.  otfrog^,  v.] 
Fishing  for  frogs.    See  frog-fishing. 

And,  when  you  are  in  a  permanent  camp,  and  Ashing  is 
very  poor,  try  frogging.  G.  W.  Sears,  Woodcraft. 

frogging^  (frog'ing),  m.  [<  frog^  + -ing^.']  The 
ornamental  frogs  or  braiding  on  a  garment,  es- 
pecially across  the  breast  of  military  unif  orms^ 
aeefrog^. 

froggish  (frog'ish),  a.    [<frog'^  +  4sh'^.']   Frog- 
like. 
The  froggish  aspect.  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood. 

frog-grass  (frog'gras),  n.  A  species  of  glass- 
wort,  Salicornia  herbaeea,  a  succulent  plant 
growing  in  miry  places  near  the  sea. 

froggyl  (frog'i),  a.  [ifrog^  +  -y'>-.']  1.  Hav- 
ing or  abounding  in  frogs. — 2.  Frog-like;  frog- 
gish. 

froggy^  (frog'i),  re. ;  pi.  froggies  (-iz).  [<  frog^ 
+  -!/2.]  A  diminutive  of  frog^ :  often  applied, 
as  slang,  familiarly  to  Frenchmen,  from  their 
reputed  habit  of  eating  frogs. 

froghood(frog'hud),».  [<frog^  + -hood.l  Qual- 
ity or  standing  as  a  frog.     [Humorous.] 

The  mouse,  averse  to  be  o'erpower'd. 
Gave  him  the  lie,  and  call'd  him  coward ; 
Too  hard  for  any  frog's  digestion. 
To  have  \i\&froghood  called  in  question ! 

C.  Smart,  The  Duellist. 

froghopper  (frog'hop"er),  n.  A  homopterons 
insect  of  the  family  Cercopidce,  so  called  from 


Froghopper  (.Afhrofihora  quad, 
rattguiarts).  (Line  shows  natural 
size.) 


itouc 

the  general  shape  of  the  body  and  the  power 
of  leaping,  a  common  froghopper  is  the  Aphrophma 
spwmaria,  whose  larvss 
are  found  on  leaves,  in- 
closed in  a  frothy  liquid, 
commonly  called  cuckoo- 
spit,  cuckoo-spittle,  frog- 
spit,  or  frog-spittle.  Al- 
so called  frog-fly,  frog- 
clock,  froth-fly,  froth-in- 
sect, froth-worm. 
frogling  (frog'ling), 
re.  [</j-opl  +  -Ung^.i 
A  Uttle  frog. 

He  does  not  fail  the 
gnats  of  the  air  .  .  .  nor 
the  froglings  of  the  wa- 
ter.     Jarvis,  tr.  of  Don 
[Quixote,  1.  iii.  4. 

ftogmouth  (frog'- 
mouth),re.  Any  bird 
of  the  family  Podar- 
gidce,  especially  of 
the  genus  Batra- 
ehostomus. 

frog-mouthed  (frog'moutht),  a.  Having  a  large 
vride  mouth,  Uke  a  frog's.  Specifically  applied  in 
ornithology  to  thegreatgoatsuckersofthegenus£atracte- 
tomus,  translating  the  adjective  batrachostonwus  derived 
from  the  generic  name. 

frog-plate  (frog'plat),  re.  An  accessory  to  the 
compound  microscope  by  which  the  web  of  a 
frog's  foot  can  be  exposed  on  the  stage  in  order 
to  show  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

frog's-bit  (frogz'bit),  re.    Same  a,B  frogbit,  2. 

frog-shell  (frog'shel),  re.  A  shell  of  the  genus 
Banella. 

frog's-march  (frogz'march),  n.  A  manner  of 
carrying  a  refractory  prisoner,  in  use  in  Gh-eat 
Britain.  The  prisoner  is  held  face  downward  by 
four  men,  each  of  whom  grasps  one  of  his  limbs. 

frog-spawn  (frog'sp&n),  n.  1.  Same  aa  frog- 
spit. —  2.  A  fungus,  Leuconostoc  mesenterioides, 
allied  to  the  bacteria,  which  causes  serious  loss 
to  sugar-manufacturers  on  the  European  conti- 
nent by  converting  saccharine  solutions  into  a 
mass  of  slime. 

Leuconostoc  mesenterioides,  the  frog-spawn  of  sugar- 
factories,  consists  in  the  vegetative  state  of  coiled  rosary- 
like chains  of  small  round  cells  Inclosed  in  firm  sheaths 
of  mucilage,  and  accumulated  in  great  numbers  into  large 
compact  gelatinous  masses  ("  zobglceae  "). 

De  Bary,  Fungi  (trans.),  p.  469. 

frog-spit,  frog-spittle  (frog'spit,  -spit'l)  ,n.  l . 
A  popular  name  for  various  filamentous  fresh- 
water algse,  especially  species  of  Spirogyra, 
which  form  floating  masses. — 2.  The  frothy 
substance  secreted  and  exuded  by  a  froghop- 
per. 

frogstool  (frog'stol),  re.    Same  as  toadstool. 
froise, re.   [i'F. froise,f raise:  see f raised. ]  Same 
as  f raised. 

With  a  few  slices  of  bacon,  a/roi»ewas  presently  made, 
and  served  In  with  great  pomp  and  magnificence. 

Comical  Hist,  of  FrancUm  (1655). 
Some  are  so  tender  nosed  as  to  smell  out  a  knave  as 
far  as  another  man  shall  do  broil'd  henings,  or  a  bacon 
froise.  Poor  Robin  (1716). 

frolic  (frol'ik),  a.  and  re.  [Formerly /roMeJ; 
(and,  after  Or.,  froelich) ;  <  MD.  vrolick,  D.  vroliHk 
(=  G.  frohlich),  frolic,  merry,  joyful,  gay,  <  MI). 
vro,  vroo  =  OS.  frd  =  OFries.  fro  =  MLG.  wo 
=  OHG.  frao,  fro  (fraw-).  MHG.  vro  (vrow-, 
vrouw-),  Gc.froh  (>  Dan.  fro),  glad,  joyous,  gay, 
cheerful  (?  =  Icel.  frar,  swift),  -I-  -Mck,  -lijlc,  = 
B. -%i.  Ct.frow^.]  I.  a.  Gay;  merry;  sport- 
ive ;  full  of  mirth  or  pranks. 

And  let  us  (nobler  Nymphs)  upon  the  midday  side 
"Be  frolic  with  the  best.       Drayton,  Polyolbion,  i.  178. 
Jun.  Tell  me  how  thou  dost,  sweet  ingle. 
Vol.  Faith,  Jimiper,  the  better  to  see  thee  thus  froelich. 
B.  Jonson,  Case  is  Altered,  i.  1. 
Some  Spirit  of  the  Air  has  waked  thy  string ! 
'Tis  now  a  seraph  bold,  with  touch  of  fire, 
'Tis  now  the  brush  of  Fairy's /roJic  wing. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  BpU. 
My  mariners. 
Souls  that  have  toll'd,  and  wrought,  and  thought  with  me— 
That  ever  with  &  frolic  welcome  took 
The  thunder  and  the  sunshine.  Tennyson,  Ulysses. 

The  world  is  always  opulent,  the  oracles  are  never  si- 
lent ;  but  the  receiver  must  by  a  happy  temperance  be 
brought  to  that  top  of  condition,  that  frolic  health,  that 
he  can  easily  take  and  give  these  fine  communications. 

Emerson,  Success. 

II.  m.  1.  A  flight  of  levity  or  gaiety  and 
mirth ;  a  prank. 

But  to  see  him  behave  it. 
And  lay  the  law,  and  carve  and  drink  unto  them. 
And  then  .  .  .  send  frolics! 

B.  Jonsrni,  Devil  is  an  Ass,  u.  3. 
He  would  be  at  his  frolic  once  again.  Roscommon. 

See  how  the  world  its  veterans  rewards ; 
A  youth  of  frolics,  an  old  age  of  cards. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  ii.  2m- 


frolic 

Z.  A  scene  of  gaiety  and  mirth,  as  in  dancing 
or  plVy;  a  merrymaking. 

Before  you  go  to  Sea,  I  intend  to  wait  on  you,  and  give 
you  a  Frolic.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  vi.  21, 

3t.  A  playtlung  or  an  ornament. 

Apples  were  dedicated  unto  her  [Venus],  and  her  image 
commonly  made  with  such  fruit  as  afrolick  in  her  hand. 
Fiiiler,  Pisgah  Sight,  IV.  vii.  40. 
=Syil.  Gambol,  escapade. 
firolic  (frorik),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  frolicked, 
ppr.  froUcking.  [<  frolic,  ».]  To  play  merry 
pranks;  engage  in  acts  of  levity,  mirtli,  and 
gaiety. 

If  death  were  nigh,  he  would  nob  frolic  thus. 

Marlowe,  Faustus,  v.  11. 
And  many  a  gambol /roi&ft'd  o'er  the  ground ; 
And  sleights  of  art  and  feats  of  strength  went  round. 
Goldsmith,  Dea.  Vil.,  1.  21. 
Hither,  come  hither  and  frolic  and  play. 

Tennyson,  The  Sea-Fairies. 
We  found  a  crowd  o{  persons  frolicking  around  the 
fountain,  in  the  light  of  a  number  of  torches  on  poles 
planted  In  the  ground. 

B.  Taylor,  Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  268. 

frolicful  (frol'ik-fuL),  a.  [,<  frolic,  n.,  +  -ful.l 
Frolicsome.    Craig.     [Eare.] 

frolicky  (frol'ik-i),  a.  l<froUc(k)  +  -j^l.]  Mer- 
ry; frolicsome. 

There  is  nothing  striking  in  any  of  these  characters ; 
yet  may  we,  at  a  pinch,  make  a  good ,  frolicky  half -day 
with  them.  Richardson,  Clarissa  Harlowe,  V.  348. 

froliclyt  (frol'ik-li),  adv.  l<  frolic,  a.,  +  -lyK'] 
In  a  frolicsome  manner;  with  mirth  and  gai- 
ety; gaily;  merrily;  sportively. 

I  do  blush  to  see 
These  beggars*  brats  to  chat  aofrolicly. 

Greene,  Alphonsus,  iv. 
Two  as  noble  swains 
As  ever  kept  on  the  Elysian  plains. 
First  by  their  signs  attention  having  won. 
Thus  they  the  revels /roi&ijf  begun. 

Drayton,  Muses'  Elysium,  ill. 
I  was  set  upon, 
I  and  my  men,  as  we  were  singing /roZicZy. 
Fletcher  {and  Massinger't),  Lover's  Progress,  ii.  1. 

frolicness  (frol'ik-nes),  »i.    Gaiety;  frolicsome- 
ness.    [Bare.] 
Mirth,  ioUity,  frolickness  of  youth,  as  you  call  them. 

Goodwin,  Works,  V.  199. 

frolicsome  (frol'ik-sum),  a.     [Formerly  also 

frolicksome,  som;  <  frolic  +  -some.]    Full  of 

gaiety  and  mirth ;  given  to  pranks;  sportive. 

Now,  as  fame  does  report,  a  young  duke  keeps  court, 

One  that  pleases  his  fancy  with  frolicksome  sport. 

The  Frolicsome  Duke  (Percy's  Eeliques,  p.  136). 

Besides  what  Rum  we  sold  by  the  Gallon  or  Ferkin,  we 

sold  it  made  into  Punch,  wherewith  they  grew  Frolick- 

torn.  Dam,pier,  Voyages,  II.  ii.  18. 

The  bleating  sheep  and  frolicksoTne  calves  sported  about 

the  verdant  ridge,  where  now  the  Broadway  loungers  take 

their  morning  stroll.  Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  160. 

She  was  .  .  .  not  more  lovely  than  full  of  glee :  all  light 

and  smiles,  and  frolicksome  as  the  young  fawn. 

Poe,  Tales,  I.  368. 
=Syn.  Gay,  frisky,  lively,  playful,  coltish. 
frolicsomely  (frorik-sum-U),  adv.    In  a  frolic- 
some manner ;  with  wild  gaiety.    Johnson. 
frolicsomeness  (f  rol'ik-sum-nes),  n.    The  qual- 
ity of  being  frolicsome;  gaiety;  wild- pranks. 


from  (from,  from),  prep,  and  adv.  [<  ME.  from, 
from,  <  AS.  from,  fram  =  OS.  fram  =  OHG. 
fram,  MHG.  vram,  prep,  forth  from,  adv.  forth, 
=  Icel.  fram,  adv.,  forward,  frd,  prep,  from, 
adv.  fro,  =  Sw.fram,  adv.,  forth,  forward, /rto, 
prep.,  from,  =  Dan.  /rem,  adv.,  forth,  onward, 
on,  fra,  prep.,  from,  =  Groth.  fram,  prep,  from, 
adv.  fm-ther,  forward,  compar. /ramis,  further; 
prob.  ult.  allied  to  fore\  forthX,  for,  for-^,  etc. 
Cf.  li.  perendie,  the  day  after,  Grr.  wipav,  beyond, 
Skt.  para,  distant,  high.  See  fro,  a  shorter 
(Scand.)  form  of  from.  Connected  with  AS. 
fram,  from,  forward,  bold,  strenuous,  strong, 
Jremian,  fremman,  promote,  accomplish :  see 
pame,  frim.']  I.  prep.  1.  Out  of  the  limits,  lo- 
cality, or  presence  of,  or  connection  with:  ex- 
preasing  departure  or  point  of  departure,  sepa- 
ration, discrimination,  removal,  or  distance  in 
space,  time,  condition,  etc.  (a)  As  regards  space : 
as,  to  emigrate /rom  Germany ;  the  town  is  five  miles  from 
the  sea;  to  separate  the  sheep /rom  the  goats. 
The  chaffe  is  take /rom  the  come. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  Prol. 

Then  cuU  they  the  bad /rom  the  good. 

Samdys,  Travalles,  p.  98. 

The  santon  ruahed/rom  the  royal  presence,  and  descend- 
ing into  the  city,  hurried  through  its  streets  and  squares 
with  frantic  gesticulations.  Irving,  Granada,  p.  23. 

[Sometimes  used  absolutely,  in  the  sense  of  distant,  ab- 
sent, or  coming  from :  as,  a  visitor /rom  the  city. 

They  haue  also  certaine  Altar  stones  they  call  Pawcor- 
ances,  but  these  stand  ,^o«i  their  Temples. 

Capt.  John  5mi«A,  Works,  I.  UO. 
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When  I  am /rom  him,  I  am  dead  till  I  be  with  him. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Eeliglo  Medici,  iL  6. 
Wretched  when  from  thee,  vex'd  when  nigh, 
I  with  thee,  or  without  thee,  die. 

Prior,  Lady's  Looking-Glass.] 
(6)  As  regards  time,  or  succession  in  a  series  or  in  logi- 
cal connection  :  noting  the  point  of  departure  or  reckon- 
ing: as,  he  was  studious /rom  his  childhood;  from  that 
time  onward. 

To  my  protection /rom  this  hour  I  take  you. 

Fletcher,  Wife  for  a  Month,  i.  1. 
We  are  thieves /rom  our  cradles,  and  will  die  so. 

Beau,  and  FL,  Thierry  and  Theodoret,  v.  1. 
I  have  determin'd  to  lay  up  aa  the  best  treasure,  and 
solace  of  a  good  old  age,  if  God  voutsafeit  me,  the  honest 
liberty  of  free  speech /ro)»i  my  youth. 

MiMon,  Church-Government,  ii.,  Pref. 
Some  few,  whose  lamp  shone  brighter,  have  been  led 
From  cause  to  cause,  to  Nature's  secret  head. 

Dryden,  Eeligio  Laici,  1.  13. 
God  loves /rom  whole  to  parts ;  but  human  soul 
Must  rise /rom  individual  to  the  whole. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  361. 

From  that  disastrous  hour,  religion  wore  a  new  aspect 

in  this  unhappy  country.      Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  7. 

(c)  As  regards  idea,  aim,  or  purpose :  as,  such  a  result  was 
far /rom  my  intention ;  thia  is  aside  from  our  object. 

Anything  so  overdone  is  from  [that  is,  aside,  apart,  or 
away  from]  the  purpose  of  playing.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 
Ensenore  a  Saluage,  father  to  Pemissapan,  the  best 
friend  we  had  after  the  death  of  Granganimeo,  when  I  was 
in  those  Discoueries,  could  not  prevaile  any  thing  with 
the  King  from  destroying  vs. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  Works,  I.  90. 
We  have  reformed /rom  them,  not  against  them. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Eeligio  Medici,  i.  3. 

(d)  As  regards  state,  condition,  or  effect :  as,  I  am  far ^om 
believing  it;  he  is  iaxfrom  rich  (that  is,  from  being  rich); 
he  is  a  long  vrayfrom  being  an  atheist. 

For  heavenly  minds /rom  such  distempers  foul 
Are  ever  clear.  Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  118. 

Now  I  am  come 
From  having  found  their  walks,  to  find  their  home. 

Donne,  To  the  Countess  of  Salisbury. 

Their  minds  at  leisure  from  the  cares  of  this  life,  and 

their  bodies  adorned  with  the  best  attire  they  can  bestow 

on  them.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  211. 

What  the  Austrian  pride  had  driven  him  [the  King  of 
Sardinia]  to,  the  Spanish  pride  drove  him /rom. 

Walpole,  Letters,  II.  10. 

So  far,  therefore,  from,  shocking  his  [the  Jew's]  preju- 
dices by  violent  alterations  of  form,  .  .  .  the  error  of  the 
early  Christiana  would  lie  the  other  way. 

De  Quin^ey,  Easenes,  iii. 

(e)  As  regards  direction :  away  from. 

The  next  question  ...  is,  whether  it  be  a  thing  allow- 
able or  no  that  the  minister  should  say  service  in  the 
chancel,  or  turn  his  face  at  any  time /rom  the  people. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  30. 

Why  apeak'st  thou  froTn  me  [with  averted  face]?  thy 

pleas'd  eyes  send  forth 
Beams  brighter  than  the  star  that  ushers  day. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Knight  of  Malta,  t  1. 

(f)  As  regards  point  of  view :  out  of ;  off. 

He  that  endures  for  what  his  conscience  knowa 
Not  to  be  ill,  doth /rom  a  patience  high 

Look  only  on  the  cauae  whereto  he  owes 
Those  sufferings,  not  on  his  misery. 

Daniel,  To  Henry  Wriothesly. 

God /rom  the  mount  of  Sinai  .  .  .  will  himself. 
In  thunder,  lightning,  and  loud  trumpets'  sound. 
Ordain  them  laws.  Milton,  P.  L.,  xii.  227. 

The  Moors  fought  valiantly  in  their  streets,  from  their 
windows,  and /rom  the  tops  of  their  houses. 

Irving,  Granada,  p.  35. 

3.  Out  of:  expressing  derivation,  withdrawal, 
or  abstraction,  (a)  As  regards  source  or  origin :  as, 
light  emanates  from  the  sun ;  the  Greek  alphabet  was 
derived  from  the  Phenician ;  illustrations  drawn  from 
nature. 

So  ./rom  the  root 
Springs  lighter  the  green  stalk ;  from  thence  the  leaves 
More  aery.  Jlf«on,  P.  L.,  v.  479. 

You  are  good,  but /rom  a  nobler  cause ; 

From  your  own  knowledge,  not /rom  nature's  laws. 

Dryden. 

It  must  appear  that  you  receive  law /rom,  and  not  give 
it  to.  your  company,  to  make  you  agreeable. 

Steele,  Spectator,  No.  386. 

From  labour  health,  from  health  contentment  springs. 
Beattie,  Minstrel,  i. 

Is  there  any  doubt  that  the  orders  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land are  generally  derived /rom  the  Church  of  Eome? 

Macaulay,  Gladstone  on  Church  and  State. 

(b)  As  regards  occupation,  relation,  or  situation :  as,  to  re- 
tire/rom  office  or  from  business ;  to  return  from  a  jour- 
ney; to  withdraw /rom  society. 

He  is  of  late  much  retired  from  court ;  and  is  less  fre- 
quent to  his  princely  exercises.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  iv.  1. 
I'll  not  over  the  threshold  till  my  lord  return /rom  the 
.„ars.  Shak.,  Cor.,  i.  3. 
Six  frozen  winters  spent, 
Eetum  with  welcome  home /rom  baniahinent. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Ovid. 
Fresh /roiii  war's  alarms. 
My  Hercules,  my  Eoman  Antony, 
Mv  mailed  Bacchus  leapt  into  my  arms. 

Tennyson,  Fair  Women. 
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(c)  As  regards  a  principal  receptacle  or  place  of  depos- 
it: as,  to  draw  money /rom  the  bank;  coal  is  dug /rom 
mines. 

A  thousand  favours /ro7n  a  maund  she  drew 
Of  amber,  crystal,  and  of  beaded  jet. 

Shak.,  Lover's  Complaint,  1.  36. 
The  blades  were  of  Damascus,  bearing  texts  from  the 
Koran,  or  martial  and  amorous  mottoes. 

Irving,  Granada,  p.  6. 

(d)  As  regards  a  whole  or  mass  of  which  a  part  is  taken  or 
considered,  (e)  As  regards  state  or  condition :  as,  to  start 
from  sleep ;  to  go  from,  bad  to  worse. 

The  whole  region,  from  a  naked  and  desolate  prospect, 
began  now  to  look  like  a  second  Paradise. 

Addison,  Hilpah  and  Shaluni. 

Starting /rom  sleep,  the  soldiers  were  intercepted  and 
cut  down  as  they  rushed  from  their  quarters. 

Irving,  Granada,  p.  21. 

3.  Out  of  the  charge,  custody,  or  possession  of: 
as,  his  ofBce  or  the  seal  was  taken  from  him. 

If  you  will  needs  take  it,  I  cannot  with  modesty  give  it 
from,  you.  B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  v.  1. 

There  were  also  a  great  number  of  such  as  were  locked 
up  from  their  estates,  and  others  who  concealed  their 
titles.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  127. 

4.  In  consequence  of;  on  account  or  by  rea- 
son of ;  on  the  strength  or  by  aid  of ;  as  a  re- 
sult of;  through:  as,  to  act  from  a  sense  of 
duty,  or  from  necessity ;  the  conclusion  from 
these  facts  is  evident;  to  argue  from  false 
premises;  from  what  I  hear,  I  think  he  is 
guilty. 

For  what  I  now  do  is  not  out  of  spleen, 

As  he  pretends,  but /rom  remorse  of  conscience. 

Fletcher,  Spanish  Curate,  iii.  3. 

By  this  means  the  beneficent  spirit  works  in  a  man  fr&m 

the  convictions  of  reason,  not  from,  the  impulses  of  passion. 

Steele,  Spectator,  No.  346; 

Several  tents,  a  quantity  of  provisions,  and  a  few  pieces 

of  artillery  were  left  upon  the  spot,  ^om  the  want  of 

horses  and  mules  to  carry  them  off.  Irmng,  Granada,  p.  72. 

This  very  rare  British  plant,  which  ...  is  remarkable 

from  producing  seeds  without  the  aid  of  insects. 

Darurln,  FertiL  of  Orchids  by  Insects,  p.  27. 
We  inserted  the  vowel  .  .  .  not/rom  ignorance  or /rom 
carelessness,  but  advisedly  and  in  conformity  with  the 
practice  of  aeveral  reapectable  writera. 

Macaulay,  Sadler'a  Eef.  Eefuted. 
[From  is  much  used  before  local  adverbs  or  prepositions 
used  elliptically  as  nouns :  aa,  from  above,  from  below, 
from  beneath,  from  behijid,  from  beyond,  from  far  off, 
etc.,  such  phrases  being  used  as  unitary  adverbs  or  prepo- 
sitions, aa  in  'from  beyond  Jordan,'  'from  out  of  the  bow- 
ela  of  the  earth.'  From  forth,  from  off,  from,  out,  etc.,  are 
usually  transpositions:  as,  "from,  forth  (forth  from)  his 
bridal  bower  "  {Pope,  Odyssey) ;  warned  from,  off  (off  from) 
the  land. 

Sudden  partings,  such  aa  press 
The  life /rom  out  young  hearts. 

Byron,  Childe  Harold,  iii.  24. 
From  hence,  from  thence,  from  whence  are  pleonastic, 
'from'  being  implied  in  the  adverb ;  but  they  have  long 
been  in  good  use. 

In  this  Contree  is  the  Cytee  of  Araym,  where  Abra- 
hamea  Fadree  duelled,  and  from  whens  Abraham  depart 
ed,  be  Commandement  of  the  Aungelle. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  43. 
And  he  went  up /rom  thence  unto  Beth-el.    2  Ki.  ii.  23. 

Within  the  gentle  closure  of  my  breast. 
From  whence  at  pleasure  thou  mayeat  come  and  part. 
Shak.,  Sonneta,  xlviii. 
From  hence  your  memory  death  cannot  take. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  Ixxxi.] 

From  tMs  out,  henceforth ;  from  this  time  forward ;  as, 
he  has  decided  to  give  up  smoking  from  this  out.    [Col- 
loq.]— To  break  from,  to  brea|£  off  from.    See  break. 
Il.t  adv.  Forth;  out;  fro. 

from'wardt  (from'ward),  a.  [<  ME.  fromward, 
frommard,  framward,  adj.,  adv.,  and  prep.,  but 
found  as  adj.  only  in  the  form  vrommard  (An- 
cren  Riwle),  averse,  <  AS.  fromweard,  a.,  about 
to  depart  (opposed  to  toweard,  about  to  come, 
future,  toward),  <  from,  fram,  from,  +  -weard, 
-ward.  Cf. />'(Mcar&,  a  doublet.]  Turned  away; 
averse. 

fromwardt  (from'ward),  adn).  and  prep.  [I.  adv. 
<  MB./roTOteard,  forth,  <  AB.fromweardes,  away 
from,  in  a  direction  from,  adv.  gen.  oi  from- 
weard, a. :  see  fromward,  a.  II.  prep.  <  ME. 
fromward,  frommard,  framward,  prep.,  away 
from;  from  the  adv.]    I,  adv.  Forth;  forward. 

Fro  thens  froTnward,  thei  ben  alle  obeyssant  to  him. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  197. 

II.  prep.  From ;  away  from :  opposed  to  to- 
ward. 

The  wind  wende  forth  riht/romward  than  strande  into 
thissen  londe.  Layamon,  I.  401. 

As  cheerfully  going  towards,  as  Pyrocles  wentfrowardly 
fromward  his  death,  he  waa  delivered  to  the  king. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  ii. 

The  Lark,  which  ever  files  fromward  her  nest,  when  she 
sees  anybody  eyea  her.  Cotgrave. 

The  horizontal  needle  ia  continually  varying  towards 
eaat  and  west ;  and  so  the  dipping  or  inclining  needle  ia 
varying  up  and  down,  towards  or  fromwards  the  zenith. 

Cheyne. 


frond 

frond  (frond),  n.  [=  Sp.  fronde  =  It.  fronde, 
fronda,  <  L.  frons  (frond-),  OL.  pi.  friindes,  a 
leafy  traneh,  a  green  bough,  foliage,  a  garland 
of  leaves.]  1.  In  hot.:  («+)  As  used  by  Lin- 
nfpus,  a  leaf,  especially  the  leaf  of  a  palm  or 
fern.  (6)  Now,  specifically,  a  leaf  of  a  fern  or 
other  cryptogam,  the  thaUus  of  a  lichen,  or 
any  other  leaf-like  expansion  which  includes 
both  stem  and  foliage,  as  the  disk  of  Lemna. 
— 2.  In  aool.,  the  foUaeeous  or  leaf-like  ex- 
pansion of  certain  animal  organisms,  as  of  va- 
rious polyzoans  and  actinozoans,  which  resem- 
ble plants  in  the  mode  of  growth  of  the  polyp- 
stock. 

frondage  (fron'daj),  n.  [<  frond  +  -age.'] 
Fronds  collectively. 

The  vastness  of  the  mile-broad  and  mile-high  masses  of 
frimdage,  their  impenetrability,  .  .  .  combine  to  produce 
the  conception  of  a  creative  force  that  appalls. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVII.  336. 

frondation  (fron-da'shon),  n.  [<  L.  fronda- 
tio(n-),  a  stripping  off  of  leaves,  <  frons  (frond-), 
a  leafy  branch:  see  frond.']  The  act  of  strip- 
ping trees  of  leaves  or  branches.     [Rare.] 

Frcmdation,  or  the  taking  off  some  of  the  luxuriant 
branches  and  sprayes  of .  .  .  trees, ...  is  a  kind  of  prun- 
ing. Evelyn,  Sylva,  xxxi. 

Fronde  (frond),  n.  [F.,  lit.  a  sUng;  with  irreg. 
inserted  r,  <  OF.  fonde  =  Pr.  fonda,  fronda  = 
Sp.  honda  =  Pg.  fimda  =  It.  funda,  <  L.  funda,  a 
sling;  cf.  Gr.  £r^Evd<iv7,  a  sling.]  In.  French  hist., 
the  name  of  a  party  which  during  the  minor- 
ity of  Louis  XIV.  waged  civil  war  against  the 
court  party,  on  account  of  the  humiliations  in- 
flicted on  the  high  nobility  and  the  heavy  fiscal 
impositions  laid  on  the  people.  The  movement 
began  with  the  resistance  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris  to 
the  measui-es  of  the  minister  Mazarin,  and  was  sarcasti- 
cally called  by  one  of  his  supporters  there  "the  war  of 
the  fronde,"  in  allusion  to  the  use  of  the  sling  then  com- 
mon among  the  street-boys  of  Paris.  The  contest  con- 
tinued from  1648  to  1652,  during  which  Mazarin  was  driven 
from  power,  but  soon  restored.  The  opposition  to  him 
had  degenerated  into  a  course  of  seliish  intrigue  and  party 
strife,  whence  the  name  frondeur  became  a  term  of  politi- 
cal reproach. 

fronded  (fron'ded),  a.  l<  frond  +  -ed^.']  Hav- 
ing fronds. 

1  know  not  where  His  islands  lift 
Their  fronded  palms  in  air. 

Whittier,  The  Eternal  Goodness. 

frondeilt  (fron'Sent),  a.  [=Pg.  frondente,  <  L. 
fronden(t-)s,  ppr"  otfrondere,  have  or  put  forth 
leaves,  be  leafy,  i  frons  (frond-),  aleafy  branch: 
see/coBfZ.]    Leafy. 

Near  before  us  is  Versailles,  New  and  Old ;  with  th^t 
broad,  Jrondent  Avenue  de  Versailles  between,  stated, 
frondent,  broad,  three  hundred  feet  as  men  reckon,  with 
its  four  rows  of  elms.  Carlyle,  ITrench  Hev.,  I.  vii.  6. 

frondesce  (fron-des'),  v.  i.:  pret.  and  pp.  /rtw- 
desced,  ppr.  frondescing.  [<  L.  frondeseere,  be- 
come leafy,  put  forth  leaves,  inceptive  of  fron- 
dere,  have  or  put  forth  leaves :  see  frondent.']  ■ 
To  unfold  or  develop  leaves,  as  plants. 

frondescence  (fron-des 'ens),  n.  [i  frondes- 
cen(t)  +  -ce.]  In  hot. :  (a)  The  period  or  state 
of  coming  into  leaf.  (6)  The  substitution  of 
leaves  for  other  organs ;  phyllody.  (c)  Leafage; 
foliage. 

The  cane  fields  are  broad  sheets  of  beautiful  gold-green ; 
and  nearly  as  bright  are  the  masses  of  pomme-cannelle 
frfmdescence,  the  groves  of  lemon  and  orange. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVII.  216. 

frondescent  (fron-des'ent),  a.  [=  F.  frondes- 
cent  =  Sp.  frondescenteji  L.  frondescen(  t-)s,  ppr. 
of  frondeseere,  put  forth  leaves :  see  frondesce.] 
Bursting  or  having  the  appearance  of  bursting 
into  leaf. 

frondeur  (fron-dSr'),  n.  [F.,  lit.  a  slinger,  < 
fronder,  sling,  throw,  fling,  fig.  carp  at,  rail  at, 
find  fault  with,  <  fronde,  a  sling:  see  Fronde.] 
1.  In  French  hist.,  a  member  of  the  Fronde. 
Hence — 2.  An  opponent  of  a  party  in  power ; 
a  member  of  the  opposition. 

frondiferous  (fron-dif 'e-ms),  a.  [=  F.  frondi- 
fire  =  Sp.  frondifero"=  Pg.  It.  frondifero,  < 
L.  frondifer,  <  frons  (frond-),  a  leafy  branch, 
foliage  (see  frond),  +  ferre  =  B.  hear^.]  Pro- 
ducing fronds. 

frondiform  (fron'di-f6rm),  a.  [<  L.  fron^ 
(frond-),  a  leafy  branch  (see  frond),  +  forma, 
form.]  Resembling  a  frond,  as  of  a  fern;  hav- 
ing stem  and  leaves  fused  in  one. 

frondiparous  (fron-dip'a-rus),  a.  [<  L.  frons 
(frond-),  a  leafy  branch  (see  frond),  +  parere, 
produce.]  In  hot.,  noting  a  plant  affected  by 
the  monstrosity  of  producing  leaves  instead  of 
fruit.    /j)jp.  ZHct. 

Frondipora  (fron-dip'o-ra),  n.  [NL.,  <  L. 
frons  (frond-),  a  leafy  branch  (see  fron^\  + 
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porus,  a  pore.]     The  typical  genus  of  the  fam- 
ily Frondiporidce.     Oken. 
Frondiporidae  (fron-di-por'i-de),  n.  pi.    [NL., 

<  Frondipora  +  -idee.]  A  family  of  cyolosto- 
matous  gymnolsematous  polyzoans. 

Frondist  (fron'dist),  n.  A  member  or  supporter 
of  the  Fronde. 

frondlet  (frond'let),  n.  '[<  frond  +  -let.]  A 
small  frond. 

frondose  (fron'dos),  a.  [<  L.  frondosus,  OL. 
frundosus,  leafy,  < frons  (frond-),  a  leafy  branch, 
foliage :  see  frond.]  1 .  In  cij/ptogamic  hot. : 
(a)  Having  the  form  or  appearance  of  a  leaf  or 
frond;  foliaceous.  (b)  In  Hepaticce,  not  hav- 
ing a  leafy  stem ;  thalloid.  (c)  Bearing  fronds ; 
frondiferous. — 3.  In  zool.,  same  BlS  foUaceotis. 

frondosely  (fron'dos-li),  adv.    In  a  frond-Ute 
manner. 
ThaUus /rondoseiy  dilated.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIV.  661. 

frondous  (fron'dus),  a.  [<  L.  frondosus:  see 
frondx>se.]    Same  3,s  frondose. 

frons  (fronz),  ». ;  pi. /rorefes  (fron'tez).  [L.,the 
forehead,  brow,  front:  see/rojii.]  The  fore- 
head. Technically — (a)  In  mwmmai.,  that  part  of  the 
skull  which  lies  between  the  orbits  of  the  eyes  and  the  fore- 
border  of  the  vertex.  (&)  In  (yrnith.,  that  part  of  the  head 
which  slopes  upward  from  the  bill  to  the  vertex,  (c)  In 
conch.,  that  part  of  a  univalve  shell  presenting  when  the 
aperture  is  toward  the  observer,  (d)  In  enioni.,  generally, 
the  anterior  part  of  the  epicranium,  or  upper  part  of  the 
head,  immediately  back  of  the  epistoma  or  clypeus  when 
this  is  present.  The  term  is  somewhat  loosely  used,  and 
varies  in  its  application  with  different  orders.  In  Hyme- 
noptera,  Lepidoptera,  and  Neuroptera  the  frons  lies  in 
front  of  the  antennae,  and  partly  between  the  eyes ;  but 
in  Coleoptera  and  Hemiptera  the  antennae  are  often  in- 
serted at  the  sides  of  the  frons,  which  is  then  divided  by 
a  more  or  less  imaginary  line  from  the  vertex  or  crown. 
In  the  Diptera  the  frons  is  the  part  above  the  antennae, 
the  part  below  them  being  called  the  face. — Frons  alta, 
a  high  forehead :  a  phrase  used  to  signify  that  the  fore- 
head is  more  than  one  third  of  the  total  length  of  the 
face. — Frons  torevis,  a  low  forehead:  a  phrase  used  to 
signify  that  the  forehead  is  less  than  one  third  of  the  total 
length  of  the  face.— Frons  proportlonata,  a  proportion- 
ate forehead :  a  phrase  signifying  that  the  forehead  is  one 
thu-d  of  the  total  length  of  the  face. 

front  (frunt),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  front,  frunt, 
frount,  <  OF.  front,  frunt,  F.  front  =  Pr.  front 
=  OSp.  fronte,  fruente,  Sp.  frente  =  Pg.  It. 
fronte,  <  L.  frons  (front-),  the  forehead,  brow, 
front,  the  fore  part,  the  outside,  appearance, 
etc.;  supposed  to  represent  an  OTis.*bhr'miant-, 

<  *hhru  =  Skt.  bhru  =  E.  hrow.]  I.  n.  1.  The 
forehead ;  in  technical  use,  the  frons. 

Thei  [giants]  ben  hidouse  for  to  loke  upon ;  and  thei  han 
but  on  eye,  and  that  is  in  the  myddylle  of  the  Front. 

Mandemlle,  Travels,  p.  20.3. 
See  what  a  grace  was  seated  on  his  brow : 
Hyperion's  curls,  the  front  of  Jove  himself. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

They  found  the  stately  horse,  .  .  .  and  she 
Kiss'd  the  white  star  upon  his  noble /ront. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 

2.  The  forehead  or  face  as  expressive  of  char- 
acter, temper,  or  disposition;  characteristic 
facial  appearance. 

Norton,  from  Daniel  and  Ostroea  sprung, 

Bless'd  with  his  father's /to«(  and  mother's  tongue. 

Hung  silent  down  his  never-blushing  head. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  ii.  416. 

I  placed  thee  as  a  guard  to  the  rich  blossoms  of  my 
daughter's  beauty  —  I  thought  that  dragon's /rent  of  thine 
would  cry  aloof  to  the  sons  of  gallantry— steel  traps  and 
spring  guns  seemed  writ  in  every  wrinkle  of  it. 

Sheridan,  The  Duenna,  i.  3. 

Hence — 3.  Manner  of  facing  or  opposing ;  atti- 
tude or  bearing  when  confronted  with  any- 
thing, as  in  meeting  a  foe,  a  threatened  danger, 
or  an  accuser:  as,  to  put  on  a  bold  front;  to 
await  the  enemy  with  a  aalra  front.  Sometimes 
used  in  the  sense  of  cool  assurance  or  impu- 
dence. 

Do  what  I  enjoin  you.    No  disputing 
Of  my  prerogative  with  a  front  or  frown. 

B.  Jonson,  New  Inn,  ii.  2. 
And  He,  their  leader,  wore  in  sheath  his  sword. 
And  offered  peaceful /romi  and  open  hand. 

Scott,  Don  Eoderick,  st.  37. 

In  my  long-suffering  and  strength  to  meet 
With  equal  front  the  direst  shafts  of  fate. 

Lowell,  Prometheus. 

4.  The  part  or  side  of  anything  which  seems  to 
look  out  or  to  be  directed  forward ;  the  most  for- 
ward part  or  surface :  as,  the  front  of  a  house ; 
the  front  of  an  army. 

Frovmt  ov  frunt  of  a  chirche,  or  other  howsys,  frontispi- 
oiimi.  Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  181. 

Our  custom  is  both  to  place  it  [the  Lord's  prayer]  in  the 
front  of  our  prayers  as  a  guide,  and  to  add  it  in  the  end 
of  some  principal  limbs  or  parts  as  a  complement. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  35. 
My  mate  in  empire, 
Friend  and  companion  in  the  front  of  war. 

Shak.,  A.  andC,  v.  1. 
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Comhill  and  Gracechurch  Street  had  dressed  their/ron(« 
in  scarlet  and  crimson,  in  arras  and  tapestry,  and  the  rich 
carpet-work  from  Persia  and  the  East. 

Froude,  Sketches,  p.  174, 

5.  Position  or  place  directly  ahead,  or  before 
the  face  or  that  part  of  anything  which  is  re- 
garded as  the  face ;  position  in  or  toward  that 
part  to  which  one's  view  or  course  is  directed: 
used  chiefly  in  the  phrases  in  front  and  in  front 
of:  as,  right  in  front  o/them  stood  a  lion. 

Cannon  in  front  o/them 
Volley'd  and  thuuder'd. 
Tennyson,  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade. 
Specifically,  in  a  theater  and  the  like— (o)  The  part  near- 
est the  stage  or  platfoiTa :  as,  to  occupy  seats  in  front. 

The  seats  in  front  were  reserved  for  the  friends  of  the 
girl  who  was  about  to  leave  them. 

C.  E.  Norton,  Travel  and  Study  in  Italy,  p.  44. 
(6)  The  part  before  the  actors  or  speakers ;  the  auditorium : 
as,  the  stage  manager  was  in  front  (that  is,  not  on  the  stage, 
but  in  the  auditorium). 

Charles  Mathews,  who  was  in  front,  went  behind  ami 
said,  '*  Buckstone,  you  push  this  piece. 

Lester  Wallack,  Memories. 

6.  A  sort  of  half -wig  worn  by  women  with  a 
cap  or  bonnet,  to  cover  only  the  front  part  of 
the  head:  distinctively  called  Oi  false  front. 

"Have  I  lived  to  this  day  to  be  called  a  fright ! "  cried 
Miss  Ejiag,  suddenly  becoming  convulsive,  and  making 
an  effort  to  tear  her /ro»*  off. 

Dickens,  Nicholas  Nickleby,  xviii. 

To  look  out  on  the  week-day  world  from  under  a  crisp 
and  glossy  front  would  be  to  introduce  a  most  dream- 
like and  unpleasant  confusion  between  the  sacred  and  the 
secular.  George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  i.  7. 

The  Graces  wear /roitts,  the  Muse  thins  to  a  spinster. 
Lowell,  In  the  Half-Way  House. 

7.  Same  as  shirt-front  and  dicky^,  3. — 8.  One 
of  the  surfaces  of  a  diatom  frustule  marked  by 
the  line  of  juncture  of  the  two  valves,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  side,  which  is  the  surface 
formed  of  a  single  valve. — 9.  Eccles.,  same  as 
frontal,  5  (a). 

A.  front  for  the  autar  of  red  and  green  saten  of  Bruges. 
Quoted  in  Archaeologia,  XXXVIII.  362. 
Bastloned  front  (milit.),  two  half -bastions  and  a  curtain. 
—False  front,  a  front,  m  sense  6.— Front-out  mower. 
See  mower. — Front  Of  a  wave.  See  wave-front.— Jji 
front  of.  See  def.  6. — Open  front,  the  arrangement  of 
a  blast-furnace  having  a  fore  hearth.— The  front  (milit.), 
the  most  advanced  position ;  the  place  where  active  oper- 
ations are  carried  on ;  hence,  figuratively,  the  most  ad- 
vanced position  in  any  enterprise,  pursuit,  system  of 
thought,  etc. 

They  were  going  to  the  front,  the  one  to  find  his  regi- 
ment, the  other  to  look  for  those  who  needed  his  assis- 
tance. 0.  W.  Holmes,  Old  Vol.  of  Life,  p.  43. 

The  height  of  my  ambition  was  to  go  to  the  front  after 
a  battle.  L.  M.  Alcott,  Hospital  Sketches,  p.  90. 

To  come  to  the  front,  to  come  to  the  foremost  or  most 
conspicuous  place  ;  attain  distinction. 

Writers  in  France  who  have  really  the  stuff  of  the  ro- 
mancer in  them  come  to  the  front  and  to  fame  more  quick- 
ly than  in  England.  Fortnightly, Btv.,  N.  S.,  XL.  34. 

The  theologians  were  a  body  of  men  whose  functions, 
had  been  to  some  extent  usurped  by  the  canonists,  and 
who  now  for  some  years,  under  Tudor  and  Fmitan  and 
Laudian  influences,  were  to  come  to  the  front. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  320. 

II.  a.  1.  Relating  to  the  front  or  face ;  fron- 
tal.—  2.  Having  a  position  in  the  front ;  fore- 
most: as,  the /ront  steps. 

She  glares  in  balls,  front  boxes,  and  the  Ring, 
A  vain,  unquiet,  glitt'ring,  wretched  thing ! 

Pope,  Epistle  to  Miss  Blount. 

The  rear  ranks  of  the  English  kept  the  front  ranks  sup- 
plied with  a  constant  succession  of  loaded  muskets. 

Macaulay,  Lord  Olive. 

Front  bench.  See  SenoA.- Front  center.  Seecenleri, 
6.— Front  door,  the  main  entrance-door  of  a  house. 

The  front-door  is  on  the  street.  Some  keep  it  always 
open;  some  keep  it  latched;  some, locked ;  some,  bolted 
—with  a  chain  that  will  let  you  peep  in,  but  not  get  in; 
and  some  nail  it  up,  so  that  nothing  can  pass  its  thresh- 
old. This  front-door  leads  into  a  passage,  which  opens 
into  an  ante-room,  and  this  into  the  interior  apartments. 
0.  W.  Holmes,  Autocrat,  vi. 
Front  face  (milit. ),  that  side  of  a  hollow  square  of  troops, 
or  of  a  camp,  which  lies  toward  the  enemy. 

They  rushed  on  to  the  camp,  breaking  through  the  front- 
face,  and  killing  a  number  of  men  as  they  passed  over 
them.  E.  Sartorius,  In  the  Soudan,  p.  65. 

front  (frunt),  V.     [<  front,  n.    Of.  affront,  con- 
front.]   I.   trans.  1.  To  meet  face  to  face; 
come  into  the  presence  of;  confront. 
And  Enid,  but  to  please  her  husband's  eye. 
Who  first  had  found  and  loved  her  in  a  state 
Of  broken  fortunes,  A&ily  fronted  him  . 

In  some  fresh  splendour.  Tennyson,  Geraint. 

When  vie  front  its  mass  of  homilies  and  scriptural  ver- 
sions and  saints' lives  and  gi-ammar  and  lesson-books,  tney 
tell  us  of  a  clergy  quickened  to  a  new  desire  for  know- 
ledge, and  of  a  like  quickening  of  educational  zeal  araorij, 
the  people  at  large.  J.  R.  Qreen,  Oonq.  of  Eng.,  p.  ^»- 
3.  To  oppose  face  to  face ;  oppose  directly:  en- 
counter. 
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What  force  can  fronts  or  who  incounter  can 
An  armed  Faulcon,  or  a  flying  Man  ? 
Sylvester,  tr.  ot  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Decay. 
Thy  virtue  met  ani  fronted  every  peril. 

B.  Jonson,  Sejanus,  iii.  1. 

We  are  amaz'd, 
Not  at  your  eloquence,  but  impudence, 
That  dare  thus /rtmt  us. 

Fletcher  (and  another).  Queen  of  Corinth,  iv.  3. 
I  shall /ront  thee,  like  some  staring  ghost, 
■With  all  my  wrongs  about  me. 

Dryden,  Don  Sebastian. 

8.  To  stand  in  front  of,  or  opposed  or  opposite 
to,  or  oyer  against;  face. 

A  gate  of  steel 
Fronting  the  sun.       Shak.,  T.  and  C,  iii.  3. 
Hence  doth  stretch  into  the  Sea  the  faire  head  land 
Tragabigzanda,  now  called  Cape  An,  fronted  with  the 
three  lies  wee  called  the  three  Turkes  head. 

Capt.  John  Smith,  Works,  II.  193. 

A  very  elegant  monument .  .  .  immediately /ronfed  the 

family  pew.         Jane  Austen,  Northanger  Abbey,  p.  153. 

4.  To  supply  with  a  front;  furnish  or  adorn  ia 
front :  as,  to  front  a  house  with  granite. 
On  high  hills  top  1  saw  a  stately  frame, 

An  himdred  cubits  high  by  just  assize. 
With  hundreth  pillours /r(mM«^  faire  the  same. 

Spenser,  Visions  of  Bellay,  st.  2. 
The  casements  lin'd  with  creeping  herbs. 
The  prouder  sa^bea  fronted  with  a  range 
Of  orange,  myrtle.  Cowper,  Task,  iv.  763. 

II.  imtrans.  1.  To  have  the  face  or  front  to- 
ward some  point  of  the  compass  or  some  ob- 
ject; be  in  a  confronting  or  opposed  position. 
0,  with  what  wings  shall  his  affections  fly 
Towards /roniinp'  peril  and  oppos'd  decay ! 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  iv.  4. 
And  eastward /rojiis  the  statue. 

Tennyson,  Holy  Grail, 
fliilip's  dwelling/ro««ed  on  the  street. 

Tennyson,  £noch  Arden. 
St.  To  stand  foremost. 

I  know  but  of  a  single  part,  in  aught 

Feiiiains  to  the  state ;  aai  front  but  in  that  flle 

Where  others  tell  steps  with  me. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  i.  2. 

St.  To  stand  or  go  in  opposition ;  go  counter. 

,  He  knew  hym  full  lyuely  by  colore  of  his  armys, 

kxiifrunt  euyn  to  the  freke  with  a  fell  spere, 
Hurlet  hym  to  hai'd  vrthe  vndur  horse  fete. 

Destnuition  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  6610. 

frontadiform  (fron-tad'i-f 6rm),  a.  [<L./ro»s 
(front-),  front,  -I-  ad,  to  (see  -ad^),  +  forma, 
form.]  In  ichth.,  having  that  form,  as  a  fish, 
in  which  the  body  is  extended  in  the  direction 
of  the  forehead,  as  is  exemplified  in  the  genus 
PatcBcus:  a  term  correlated  with  nuchadiform 
and  dotsadiform.    Gill. 

frontage  (frun'taj),  «.  [<  front  + -age."]  1.  Ex- 
tent of  front;  the  fronting  part,  as  of  a  build- 
ing, an  inclosure,  or  a  tract  of  land. 

The  pile  of  dingy  buildings  rearing  its  frontage  high 

into  the  night.         R.  L.  Stevenson,  The  Dynamiter,  p.  93. 

Each  farm   extends  its   narrow  frontage  —  generally 

about  200  yards  wide — down  across  these  meadows  to 

low-water  mark.  Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVII.  820. 

2t.  That  which  constitutes  a  front;  a  front 
piece,  as  in  a  former  style  of  female  head-dress. 
See  the  extract. 

Monsieur  Paradin  says,  "That  these  old-fashioned /ron- 
tages  rose  an  ell  above  the  head ;  that  they  were  painted 
like  steeples,  and  had  long  loose  pieces  of  crape  fastened 
to  the  tops  of  them,  which  are  curiously  fringed,  and  hang 
down  their  backs  like  streamers." 

Addison,  The  Head-dress. 

frontager  (frun'ta-jfer),  n.  1.  One  who  lives 
on  the  frontier  or  border;  a  borderer:  as,  the 
wycthBvn  frontagers  of  China. — 3.  In  law,  one 
who  owns  land  fronting  on  a  road,  shore,  or 
stream ;  an  abutting  owner. 

frontal  (fron'tal),  a.  and  n.  [I.  a.  =  F.  Sp.  Pg. 
frontal  =  It.frontale,  <  L.  *frontalis  (only  in 
derived  noun),  ifrons  ( front-), tiont:  see  front. 
n.  ».  ME.  fruntelle,  frountel,  <  OF.  frontel, 
frontlet,  <  M.L.frontale,  ailso  frontalis  (and  frori- 
tellum,  prop,  dim.),  an  ornament  for  the  fore- 
head, a  frontlet,  L.  only  in  pi.  frontaUa,  a  front- 
let (of  horses) ;  prop.  adj. :  see  I.]  l.a.l.  Being 
in  front.  Loudon. — 2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
forehead  or  frons,  or  to  the  bone  of  the  fore- 
head: as,  the  frontal  crest  of  a  bird;  frontal 

plates  of  a  reptUe Frontal  angle.  See  craniometry. 

—Frontal  artery,  one  of  the  terminal  branches  of  the 
ophthalmic  artery,  ramifying  upon  the  forehead. — Fron- 
tal bone.  See.Ao»to'>m-,  7.— Frontal  crest.  See  crest. 
—Frontal  eminence,  the  most  protuberant  part  of  the. 
frontal  bone,  on  each  side,  above  the  supraoiliary  ridges. 
—Frontal  lobe  of  the  brain.  See  gyrus,  sulcus.— 
Frontal  lobe  of  the  carapace  of  a  brachyurous  crus- 
tacean,, the  anterior  median  division.— Frontal  nerve, 
one  of  the  terminal  branches  ot  the  ophthalmic  or  first 
division  of  the  fifth  nerve.— Frontal  Orbit,  in  entom., 
that  part  of  the  border  of  the  orbit  of  the  eye  that  forms 
the  lateral  margin  of  the  front.— Frontal  plane,  frontal 
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section,  in  anat,  a  plane  or  section  at  right  angles  to  a 
sagittal  plane,  and  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  trunk.- 
tronial  points,  in  omith.,  same  as  ojiMo!.— Frontal 
proBOBOls,  in  Turbellaria.  See  extract  and  out  under 
Mimoaocmla,  and  cuts  under  Rhynchoccela  and  Proctucha. 
—Frontal  ridges,  projecting  parts  of  the  sides  of  the 
iront  below  the  eyes,  under  which  the  antennae  are  in- 
serted m  certain  Coleoptera. — Frontal  shield,  in  ornith. , 
an  extension  and  expansion  of  the  bill  upon  the  forehead, 
lOTming  a  horny  protuberance ;  a  casque ;  a  galea.— 
Frontal  sinus,  an  excavation  in  the  frontal  bone  usually 
communicating  with  the  nasal  cavity.  See  cut  under  cra- 
mofacial.—  Frontal  suture,  (a)  in  anat,  the  temporary 
suture  between  the  right  and  left  frontal  bones,  or  oppo- 
site halves  of  the  frontal  bone,  (b)  In  entom.  Seeclypeal 
suture,  under  dj/yeai.— Minimum  frontal  line.  See 
cranwrnetry. 

II.  n.  X.  Something  worn  on  the  forehead  or 
face ;  a  frontlet,  (o)  An  ornamental  band  for  the  hair. 
W  Any  defensive  contrivance,  as  a  nasal  or  vizor,  (c)  That 
Pfr*  of  the  harness  or  caparison  of  a  horse  which  covers 
the  forehead.  [In  all  these  senses  used  loosely  without  pre- 
cise meaning.] 

They  arme  their  horses  too ;  about  his  legges  they  tie 
bootes,  and  cover  his  head  v/lth  frontal)  of  Steele. 

Underdoum,  tr.  of  Heliodorus,  sig.  Q  6. 

2t.  Something  that  comes  oris  situated  in  front; 
a  front  piece  or  part,  as  (formerly)  the  valance 
of  a  bed. 

A  nether  frontale  of  the  Samyne  bed. 

Inventories,  an.  1542,  p.  92. 

Si)eci4cally— 3.  JnTier.:  (a)  The  front  of  any- 
thing, as  of  a  helmet  or  a  cap.  (6)  The  fore- 
head, as  of  a  human  head,  used  as  a  bearing. — 
4.  In  arch.,  a  little  pediment  or  frontispiece 
over  a  small  door  or  window. — 5.  Eccles. :  (a) 
A  movable  cover  or  hanging  for  the  front  of  an 
altar,  rrontals  are  of  silk,  satin,  damask,  or  other  ma- 
terial, and  are  made  of  different  colors  for  the  different 
festivals  and  seasons  of  the  chui'ch  year.  Sometimes  they 
cover  not  only  the  front  but  the  ends  ot  the  altar ;  this  was 
usual  in  the  middle  ages.  Over  the  upper  part  of  the  frontal 
fallsanother  shorter  hanging.alsoreachingthe  whole  width 
of  the  altar,  and  along  the  ends.  This  is  now  commonly 
called  the  superfrontai  (formerly  the  frontel  or  frontlet), 
and  is  attached  to  one  of  the  three  linen  cloths  on  the 
mensa  or  to  the  frontal,  concealing  the  edge  of  the  altar. 
Also  called  front,  and  by  the  Latin  names  antependium, 
palla,  and  pallium. 

An  altar-cloth,  with  &  frontel,  for  the  great  feast-days. 
English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  233. 

(&)  In  England,  in  the  middle  ages',  also  a  mov- 
able cover  of  wood  or  precious  metal  for  the 
front  of  the  altar.  Such  a  frontal  was  some- 
times called  a  table  (also  tabula,  tablementum). 

At  the  more  solemn  festivals,  the  high  altar,  in  the 
richer  churches,  was  sheathed  in  a  gold  or  silver  frontal 
studded  with  precious  stones,  while  in  the  less  wealthy 
ones  it  was  gracefully  shrouded  in  the  folds  of  a  costly 
silken  pall.  Socle,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  i.  233. 

6t.  In  med.,  a  medicament  or  preparation  to  be 
applied  to  the  forehead. 

But  if  It  be  an  old  and  inveterat  paine  of  the  head,  then 
would  there  a  frontale  be  made  of  the  said  juice,  tempered 
with  barley  floure  and  vinegre. 

Holland,  tr.  ot  Pliny,  xx.  13. 

7.  In  anat.  and  eool.,  the  frontal  bone;  the  bone 
of  the  forehead,  in  its  primitive  state  it  consists  of 
a  pair  of  bones,  being  developed  from  lateral  paired  cen- 
ters of  ossification  in  the  membranous  cranium.  It  at- 
tains great  comparative  size  in  birds.  See  cuts  under 
Anura,  Balcenidce,  CrocodUia,  Cyclodus,  QaUin^,  para- 
sphenoid,  and  skuZl. 

frontate,  frontated  (fron'tat,  -ta-ted),  a.  [<  L. 
*frontatits,  only  in^Lfrontati,  binding-stones, 
that  show  on  both  sides  of  the  wall,  <  frons 
(front-),  front:  see  front."]  1.  In  bot.,  gcow- 
ing  broader  and  broader,  as  a  leaf. — 2.  Imool., 
having  a  large  or  prominent  frons  or  forehead. 

fronted  (frim'ted),  a.  l<  front  + -ed^.}  Having 
a  front ;  formed  with  a  front. 

Part  curb  their  fiery  steeds,  or  shun  the  goal 
With  rapid  wheels,  or  fronted  brigads  form. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  ii  532. 
frontelt,  «.    See  frontal,  5  (a). 
frontert,  «■     [ME.:  see  frontier."]    Front;  fore 
side;  border:  an  earlier  form  of  ^ojiW«r. 
frontert,  «■  «•     [,<  fronter,  n.]    To  border. 

The  countrey  .  .  .  called  Suer,  very  rich  in  gold  and 
siluer,  most  abundant  in  cattle,  frontering  vpon  the  coun- 
trie  of  the  Damascenes.  Hakluyfs  Voyages,  II.  15. 

frontes,  n.    Plural  oi  frons. 

frontier  (fron'ter  or  fron-ter'),  «•  and  a.  [Of. 
MS.  frounter,  front,  fore  side;  <  OF.  frontiere, 
the  frontier,  border  of  a  country,  F.fronU^e 
=  Sp.  frontera  =  Pg.  frontevra  =  It.  fronUera, 
frontier,  cf.  Pr.  fronteira,  the  forehead,  <  ML. 
fronteria,  prop,  frontaria,  frontier,  <  L.  frons 
(front-),  front:  see /row*.]  I.  n.  1.  That  part 
of  a  country  which  fronts  or  faces  another  coun- 
try; the  confines  or  extreme  part  of  a  country 
bordering  on  another  country;  the  marches; 
the  border. 

Goes  it  against  the  main  of  Poland,  sir, 

Or  for  some  frontier  ?  Shak.,  Hamlet,  iv,  4. 
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To  maintain  the  frontiers  ot  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube 
was,  from  the  first  centui-y  to  the  fifth,  the  great  object  of 
Rome's  European  policy  and  warfare. 

H.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects,,  p.  107, 
The  line  of  Guthrum's  Frith  was  now,  therefore,  aban- 
doned, and  Edward's  frontier  led  from  the  sea  along  the 
valley  of  the  Chelm,  straight  westward  to  Hertford,  and 
thence  along  the  brink  of  the  Thames  valley. 

J.  R.  Gi-een,  Conq.  of  Eng.,  p.  190, 

2.  That  part  of  a  country  which  forms  the  bor- 
der of  its  settled  or  inhabited  regions :  as  (be- 
fore the  settlement  of  the  Pacific  coast),  the 
western /ro»iJer  of  the  United  States. 

His  nephew,  after  a  night  of  sleepless  thinking  had  an- 
nounced to  his  uncle  his  intention  of  mounting  his  horse 
and  riding  out  in  search  of  a  field  of  labor  farther  out 
upon  the  frontier.  W.  M.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p.  137. 
St.  A  fort ;  a  fortification. 

Thou  hast  talk'd 
Of  palisadoes,  frontiers,  parapets. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  ii,  3. 

4t.  The  front  or  bordering  part  of  anything,  as 
the  forehead. 

Then  on  the  edges  of  their  bolster'd  hair,  which  stand- 
eth  crested  round  ^Aiev:  frontiers,  and  hangeth  over  their 
faces.  Stubbes,  Anat.  of  Abuses. 

5t.  Antagonistic  or  insolent  bearing  or  aspect. 
[The  sense  of  the  word  in  the  following  passage  is  dis- 
puted. 

Worcester,  get  thee  gone ;  for  I  do  see 

Danger  and  disobedience  in  thine  eye : 

0,  sir !  your  presence  is  too  bold  and  peremptory, 

And  majesty  might  never  yet  endure 

The  moody  frontier  of  a  servant  brow. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  i.  3.] 
=STO.  1.  Border,  Confine,  etc.    See  boundary. 

TL,  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  frontier;  ly- 
ing on  the  border  or  exterior  part;  bordering : 
as,  a /rowfer  town.  < 

Then  he  wrote  to  Sir  Bertram  of  Clesquy,  desyring  him 
and  his  Bretons  to  kepe  fronter  warr  with  the  Eyng  of 
Nauer.  Berners,  tr.  of  Froissart's  Chron.,  I,  ccxix. 

Although  he  [Louis  XIV,]  recognised  the  right  of  the 
Dutch  to  garrison  the  frontier  towns,  he  prescribed  limits 
for  their  barrier  wholly  different  from  those  which  had 
been  guaranteed  by  England  in  the  treaty  of  1709. 

Lecky,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  i. 
2t.  Fronting;  opposite. 

With  readie  minds  and  active  bodies  theybreake  through 
the  frontier  bankes  over  against  them,  whiles  the  enemies 
were  amused  on  the  fires  that  our  men  made. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Ammianus,  p.  106. 

frontiert  (fron'ter  or  fron-ter'),  v.     [<  frontier, 
K.]     I,  intrans.  To  form  or  constitute  a  fron- 
tier; possess  territories  bordering  on  or  con- 
stituting a  frontier:  with  on  or  upon. 
II.  trans.  To  place  on  the  frontier ;  border. 
It  is  no  more  a  border,  nor  frontyerd  with  enemyes. 

Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 

frontierman  (fron'ter-  or  fron-ter'man),  m. ; 
-phfrontiermen  (-men).    Sa,Tn.e"a.s frontiersman. 

Moody  frontiermen  slouch  alongside,  rifie  on  shoulder. 
T.  Roosevelt,  The  Century,  XXXV.  600. 

frontiersman  (fron'terz-  or  frgn-terz'man),  n.; 
pi.  frontiersmen  (-men).  One  who  settles  on 
the  frontier  or  borders  of  a  country,  or  beyond 
the  limits  of  a  settled  or  civilized  region. 

We  will  give  them  a  blow  that  I  pledge  the  good  name 
of  an  old  frontiersman  shall  make  their  line  bend  like  an 
ashen  bow.  J.  F.  Cooper,  Last  of  Mohicans,  xxxi, 

A  large  majority  of  men  .  .  .  never  come  to  the  rough 
experiences  that  make  the  Indian,  the  soldier,  or  the  fron- 
tiersman self-subsistent  and  fearless.    Mmsrson,  Courage. 

Frontlgnan  (F.  pron.  fr6n-te-nyon'),  n.  [Also 
written  IVontiniac,  altered,  appar.  in  imita- 
tion of  Cognac,  from  the  proper  form,  F.  Fron^ 
tignan.]  A  sweet  muscat  wine  made  at  Fron- 
tignan  in  the  department  of  H^rault,  France. 

frontingly  (frun'ting-li),  adv.  In  a  manner  so. 
as  to  front ;  in  a  facing  position ;  opposingly. 
Imp.  Diet. 

Froutiniac  (fron-te-nyak'),  n.  Same  as  FronU- 
gnan. 

Frontirostria  (fron-ti-ros'tri-a),  n.  pi.  [Nil.,  < 
L.  frons  (front-),  forehead,  front,  +  rostrum,  a 
beak.]  A  name  given  by  Zetterstedt  and  some 
other  European  entomologists  to  the  Seterop- 
tera. 

frontispiece  (fron'tis-pes),  n.  [A  perverted 
form,  simulating  piece,  of  *fronUspiee,  <  OF. 
frontispice,  the  frontispiece,  or  front  of  a  house, 
F.  frontispice  =  Sp.  Pg.  frontispicio  =  It.  fronti- 
spieio,<MLi.frontispicium,a,'hegmTiiag,thetroTit 
of  a  church,  lit.  'front  view,'  <  li.  frons  (front-), 
the  front,  +  specere,  view,  look  at:  see  species, 
spectacle,  spy.]  That  which  is  seen  in  front,  or 
which  directly  presents  itself  to  the  eye.  (a)  In 
arch.,  the  principal  face  of  abuilding,  particularly  when  it 
constitutes,  as  it  were,  an  ornamental  mask  or  screen,  with- 
out ai'chitectural  connection  with  the  building  behind  it. 

The  greatest  difficultie  in  this  kind  of  worke  was  about 

the  verie  frontispiece  and  maine  lintle-tree  which  lay  over 

the  jambes  or  cheeks  of  the  great 'door  of  the  said  temple. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xxxvi.  14. 
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Nature,  thou  wert  o'l'seeu  to  put  so  mean 
A/rontispiece  to  such  a  building. 

W.  Cartwright,  Lady-Errant  (1651). 
The  facade  [of  the  Cathedral  of  Orvleto]  is  a  triumph  of 
decorative  art.    It  is  strictly  what  Fergusson  has  styled  a 
frontispiece  ;  for  it  bears  no  relation  whatever  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  building. 

J.  A.  Synwnds,  Italy  and  Greece,  p.  102. 
(ft)  A  print  or  engraving  placed  in  front  of  the  title  of  a 
book. 

frontless  (fnmt'les),  a.  [<  front  +  -less.^ 
Without  a  face  or  front ;  figuratively,  without 
shame  or  modesty;  not  dil&dent;  shameless. 
[Obsolete  or  archaic] 

The  moat  prodigious  and  moat  frontless  piece 
Of  solid  impudence.  JS.  JoTison,  Volpone,  iv.  2. 

Oh,  frontless  man, 
To  dare  do  ill,  and  hope  to  bear  it  thus  I 
Fletcher  (and  another).  Queen  of  Corinth,  iii.  2. 
For  vice,  thoxigh. frontless  and  of  harden'd  face. 
Is  daunted  at  the  sight  of  awful  grace. 

Dryden^  Hind  and  Panther,  iii  1040. 
The  rancorous  and  ribald  obloquy  of  thankless  &-aA  front- 
less pretenders.     Swinburne,  Study  of  Shakespeare,  p.  128. 

frontlesslyt  (frunt'les-li),  adv*  In  a  frontless 
manner;  with  shameless  effrontery;   shame- 


Frontlessly  to  dictate  to  the  world  in  such  theories  as 
are  infinitely  remote  from  humane  knowledge  and  dis- 
covery. Bp.  Parker,  Flatonick  Philos.,  p.  82. 

frontlet  (frunt'let),  n,  [<  front  +  -let.'\  1. 
Something  worn  on  the  forehead;  specifically, 
among  the  Hebrews,  a  phylactery  bound  upon 
the  forehead. 

Thou  shalt  bind  them  [the  commandments  of  God]  for 
a  sign  upon  thine  hand,  and  they  shall  be  as  frontlets  be- 
tween thine  eyes.  Deut.  vi.  8. 

'2.  A  band  for  the  forehead;  specifically,  one 
forming  part  of  the  head-dress  worn  in  the  fif- 
teenth century  and  later,  it  was  sometimes  of  silk 
or  velvet,  and  frontlets  of  gold  are  mentioned,  which  were 
probably  of  cloth  of  gold.  Frontlets,  or  bandages,  were 
also  worn  at  night  to  prevent  or  cure  wrinkles.  Former- 
ly called  frowning-cloth. 

Forsoth,  women  have  many  lettes, 
And  they  be  masked  in  many  nettes ; 
A&  frontlets,  fyllets,  partlettes,  etc. 

J,  Heywood,  Four  Ps. 
In  vain,  poor  Nymph,  to  please  our  youthful  sight, 
You  sleep  in  cream  a,nd  frontlets  all  the  night. 

Pamell,  To  an  Old  Beauty. 

3.  Figuratively,  the  look  or  appearance  of  the 
forehead.     [Rare.] 

How  now,  daughter  ?  what  makes  th&tfrontlet  on  ?  Me- 
thinks,  you  are  too  much  of  late  i'  tiie  frown. 

Shak.,  Lear,  i.  4. 
4f.  The  forehead  or  front. 

But  hills  of  mildef  air,  that  gently  rise 

O'er  dewy  dales,  a  fairer  species  boast. 

Of  shorter  limb,  ajxd  frontlet  more  ornate, 

Such  the  Silui'ian.  Dyer,  Fleece,  i. 

5.  Specifically,  in  ornith.,  the  frons  or  fore- 
head of  a  bird  in  any  way  marked  by  the  color 
or  texture  of  the  plumage:  as,  the  glittering 
metallic  frontlet  of  a  humming-bird.  See  frotv- 
tal,  n.j  7. 

fronto-etluuoidal  (fron^'to-eth-moi'dal),  a.  [< 
front{al)  +  ethmoidal.']  Same  as  e'thmofron- 
tal. 

frontODialar  (fron-to-ma'lar),  a.  [<  front{al) 
+  malar.]  Pertaining  to  tiie  frontal  and  to  the 
malar  bone:  as,  the  frontomalar  suture. 

frontomaxillary  (fron-t5-mak'si-la-ri),  a.  [< 
front{al)  +  maxillary.']  Pertaiuingto  the  fron- 
tal and  to  the  superior  maxillary  bone :  as,  the 
frontomaxillary  suture. 

fronton   (fron'ton),   n.      [F.  fronton  (=    Sp. 
fronton  =  It.  frontone)^  a  pediment,  breast- 
work, aug.  oi  front,  a  front:  ^ 
see/roTO#,  n.]   La  arch.j  a  pedi-                ^ 
ment. 

Close  to  it  is  a  small  cave,  the  whole 
fronton  of  which  over  the  doorway 
is  occupied  by  a  great  three-headed 
]N'aga,  and  may  be  as  old  as  the  Hathi 
cave. 

J.  Fergvsson,  Hist.  Indian  Arch., 
[p.  139. 

frontonasal  (fron-to-na'zal), 
a.  \_<.front{al)  +  nasal.]  Per- 
taining to  the  frontal  and  nasal 
region  of  the  head.  Also  naso- 
frontal— Frontonasal  process, 
in  embryoL,  a  median  projection 
which  bounds  the  mouth  of  the  em- 
bryo anteriorly,  between  the  lateral 
maxillary  processes,  from  which  it  is  cieft! 
separated  at  first  by  a  notch.  It  is 
formed  by  the  free  anterior  ends  of  the  trabeculse  cranii 
frhen  these  have  come  together  in  front  of  the  pituitary 
space. 

The  maxillary  process  is  at  first  separated  by  a  notch 
corresponding  with  each  nasal  sac,  from  the  boundary  of 
the  antero-median  part  of  the  mouth,  which  is  formed  by 
the  free  posterior  edge  of  a  fronto-na^al  process.  .  .  .  The 


Under  Side  of  Head 
of  Chick,  seventh  day 
of  incubation.  £,  fronto- 
nasal process ;  z",  cer- 
ebral hemispheres;  a, 
eye ;  £■,  olfactory  sacs ; 
I,  maxillary  process; 
I,  2,  6rst  and  second 
visceral  arches ;  x,  re- 
mains of  first  visceral 
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notch  is  eventually  obliterated  by  the  union  of  thefirorUo- 
nasal  and  maxiUaiy  processes,  externally. 

Hwdey,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  23. 

fronto-occipital  (fron^to-ok-sijj'i-tal),  a.  [< 
fron,t(al)  +  occipital.']  Pertaining  to  the  fore- 
head or  frontal  bone  and  the  ooeipnt :  as,  the 
fronto-occipital  or  anteroposterior  axis. 

frontoparietal  (fron''t6-pa-ri'e-tal),  a.  and  n, 
[<  front{al)  +  parietal.']  '  I.  a.  \.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  frontal  and  to  the  parietal  bone : 
s,s,  the  frontoparietal  suture. —  2.  Consisting  of 
or  representing  both  a  frontal  and  a  parietal 
bone. 

The  parietal  may  be  one  with  the  frontal,  forming  a 
froTUo-parietaZ  bone,  as  in  the  frog  and  Lepidosiren, 

Mivart,  Elem.  Anat.,  p.  100. 

II.  n.  A  bone  of  the  skull  of  Batrachia  and 
some  other  low  vertebrates,  consisting  of  or 
representing  both  the  frontal  and  the  parietal 
bones  of  other  animals.    See  cut  under  Anura. 

frontosplieiioidal  (fron"t6-sfe-noi'dal),  a.  [< 
front{  al)  +  sphenoidal.  ]  Pertaining  to  the  fron- 
tal and  to  the  sphenoid  bone :  as,  the  fronto- 
sphenoidal  suture. 

frontosctuamosal  (fron'-'to-squa-mo'sal),  a.  [< 
front{al)  +  squamosal.]  Of  orpertaimngto  the 
frontal  and  to  the  squamosal:  as,  the  fronto- 
squamosal  arch  of  some  reptiles. 

frontwardst  (finmt'wardz),  adv.  [<  front  + 
■wards.]    Toward  the  front;  forward. 

Such  as  stode  in  ye  hinder  partes  of  the  battailes  were 
ordered  to  turn  their  faces  from  thefrfmtwards. 

J.  Brende,  tr.  of  Quintus  Curtius,  fol.  90. 

frontwise  (frunt'wiz),  adv.  [<  front  +  -wise.] 
Toward  the  front ;  in  the  direction  of  the  front. 

Though  the  faces  are  nearly  always  represented  in  pro- 
file, the  eyes  are  shovm  frontwise,  a  method  of  treatment 
which  continued  in  use  even  on  the  earlier  vases  of  the 
next  period,  those  with  red  figures  on  a  black  ground. 

Uncyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  612. 

frooft,  n.  [Appar.  a  var.  of  *frough,  a  supposed 
var.  of  frovA,  q.  v.]  The  handle  of  an  auger. 
Nares. 

As  you  have  seen 
A  shipwright  bore  a  naval  beam ;  he  oft 
Thrusts  at  the  augur's ^oo/e;  works  still  aloft; 
And  at  the  shank  help  others. 

Chapman,  Odyssey,  ix. 

froppishf  (frop'ish),  a.  [Another  form  otfrap- 
pisn,  q.  v.]    Peevish;  froward. 

His  enemies  .  .  .  had  still  the  same  power,  and  the 
same  malice,  and  a  froppish  kind  of  insolence,  that  de- 
lighted to  deprive  him  of  any  thing  that  pleased  him,  and 
manifestly  pleased  itself  in  vexing  him. 

Clarendon,  Life,  III.  968. 

frore,  froren  (fror,  fro'ren),  a.  [<  ME.  frore, 
froren,  <  AS.  froren,  pp.  of  fredsan,  freeze :  see 
freeze^.  The  pp.  frozen,  rare  ME.  frosen,  is 
accom.  to  the  pret.  froze.]  Frozen.  [Obsolete 
or  archaic] 

We  falleth  so  flour  [as  a  fiower]  when  hit  ia  frore. 

Specimens  of  Lyric  Poetry  (ed.  Wright),  p.  25. 
My  hart-blood  is  wel  nigh  ^or?ie,  I  feele. 

Spenser,  Shep,  Cal.,  February. 
The  parching  air 
Burns /rore,  and  cold  performs  the  effect  of  fire. 

MUton,  P.  L.,  ii.  B95. 
0  roclj-embosomed  lawns  and  snow-fed  streams. 
Now  seen  athwart  frore  vapours. 

Shelley,  Prometheus  Unbound,  i.  1. 

froryt  (fro'ri),  a.  [Irreg.  <  frore  +  -!/l.  Cf .  AS. 
fre&rig,  freezing,  frozen,  chilled,  <  fredsan, 
freeze:  see  freeze^.]     1.  Erozen;  &osty. 

Her  up  betwixt  his  rugged  hands  he  reard. 
And  with  his /rory  lips  full  softly  kist. 

Spenser,  V.  Q.,  III.  viii.  35. 

2.  Covered  with  a  froth  resembling  hoar  frost. 
She  us'd  with  tender  hand 
The  foaming  steed  with /rory  bit  to  steare. 

Fairfax,  tr.  of  Tasso,  ii.  40. 

frosh  (frosh),  n.  [E.  dial,  (north),  <  ME.  frosh, 
frosch,  assibilated  form  of  frosle,  q.  v.]    A  frog. 

Nay,  lorde,  ther  is  another  gitt, 
That  sodenly  sewes  vs  ful  sore. 

For  tadys  and /rossAis  we  may  not  flitte, 
Thare  venym  loses  lesse  and  more. 

York  Plays,  p.  84. 

frosk  (frosk),  n.  [E.  dial,  (also  assibilated  form 
frosh,  q.  v.),  <  MB. /rosA;  (with  term.  -sTc,  in  such 
words  due  to  Seand.  influence) ;  <  Icel.  frosTcr  = 
AS./roa;(for/ro«c),afrog:  see/rogfi.]   Afrog. 

Polheuedes  [pollheads,  tadpoles]  and  froskes  and  podes 

[paddocks]  spile 
Bond  harde  Egipte  f olc. 

Genesis  and  Exodus  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2977. 
For  todes  andfroskes  may  no  man  flyt. 

Toumeley  Mysteries,  p.  62. 

frost  (fr6st),  n.     [<  ME.  frost,  forst,  <  AS.  forst 

(transposed  from  the  rare  frost)  =  OS.  frost  = 

OFries.  forst  =  D.  vorst  =  ML(j.  vrost  =  OHG. 

frost,  MHG.  vrost,  G.  frost  =  Icel.  Sw.  Dan. 


frost-bite 

frost,  frost,  cold,  with  formative  -/,  <  AS.  fred- 
san (pp.  froren  for  *frosm),  E.  freeze,  etc. :  cf. 
Goth,  frius,  frost,  cold:  see  freeze^.]  If.  The 
act  of  freezing;  congelation  of  fluids;  forma- 
tion of  ice. 

No  flower  is  so  freshe,  but /rose  can  it  deface. 

Oascoigne,  Flowers. 

2.  That  state  or  temperature  of  the  air  which 
occasions  freezing  or  the  congelation  of  water: 
severe  cold  or  freezing  weather. 

As  colde  as  any  froste  now  waxeth  she. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1.  2684. 

Whan  thei  hadde  souped  thei  cloded  hem  warme  as  thei 

myght,  for  the  froste  was  grete,  and  the  mone  shone  clere 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  it.  149.' 

The  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing/i'ost. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  iii.  2. 
The  river  was  dumb  and  could  not  speak, 
For  the  frost's  swift  shuttles  its  shroud  had  spun. 

Lowell,  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  ii.  203. 

3 .  A  covering  of  minute  ice-needles  formed  from 
the  atmosphere  at  night  upon  the  ground  and 
on  exposed  objects  ■vmen  they  have  cooled  by 
radiation  below  the  dew-point  and  the  dew- 
point  is  below  the  freezing-point.  Also  called 
hoar  frost,  white  frost,  and  rime. 

Seed  time  and  harvest,  heat  and  hoaiy  frost, 
Shall  hold  their  course.  MUton,  P.  L.,  xi.  89P, 

There's  not  a  flower  on  all  the  hills ;  the  frost  is  on  the 
pane.  Tennyson,  May  Queen  (New  Year's  Eve). 

4.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  frozen:  said 
of  the  surface  of  the  ground:  as,  the /ros<  ex- 
tends to  a  depth  of  ten  inches. 

In  the  shade  there  is  still  frost  in  the  ground. 

C.  D.  Warner,  Spring  in  New  England. 

5.  Figuratively,  coldness  or  severity  of  manner 
or  feeling. 

One  of  those  moments  of  intense  feeling  when  the^ost 
of  the  Scottish  people  melts  like  a  snow  wreath,  Scolt. 
Black  frost,  an  intense  frost  by  which  vegetation  is  black- 
ened, without  the  appearance  of  rime  or  hoar  frost. 

I  opened  the  glass  door  in  the  breakfast-room :  the  shrub- 
bery was  quite  still:  the  blaek  frost  reigned,  unbroken  by 
sun  or  breeze,  through  the  grounds. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  iv. 
Farewell,  frostt,  an  old  proverbial  phrase  intimating  in- 
difference. 

Moor.   Nay,  and  you  feede  this  veyne,  sir,  fare  you  well. 

Falk.  Why,  farewell,  frost. 

Play  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  p.  52. 

Farewell,  frost;  nothing  got,  nothing  lost. 

Hay's  English  Proverbs. 

Hoar  frost.  See  def.  3.— White  frost.  See  def.  3. 
frost  (frdst),  V.  [=  OFries.>osto  =  OB.Gr. frosten 
=  loel.  frysta  =  ODan.  froste  =  Sw.  dial.frosta; 
from  the  noun.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  injure  by 
frost.  [Bare.] — 2.  To  cover  with  hokr  frost; 
hence,  to  cover  with  something  resembling  hoar 
frost,  as  cake  with  a  crust  of  white  sugar;  give 
the  appearance  or  color  of  hoar  frost  to;  lay 
on  like  hoar  frost. 

And  helpless  Age  with  hoary,  frosted  head. 

Pamell,  Gift  of  Poetry. 
When  hoary  Thames,  with  frosted  oziers  crown'd, 
Was  three  long  moons  in  icy  fetters  bound. 

Gay,  Trivia,  ii.  359. 
Gold  alloys  to  be  effectually  coloured  by  the  German 
process  should  contain  rather  more  silver  than  has  beeu 
recommended  for  the  others.  .  .  .  The  work  would  other- 
wise he  frosted  or  sweated. 

G.  E.  Gee,  Goldsmiths'  Handbook,  p.  176. 

3.  To  sharpen  the  front  and  hind  parts  of  (a 
horse's  shoes) :  also  applied  ellipticaUy  to  the 
horse  itself.  It  is  done  to  enable  the  horse  to 
travel  on  ice  or  frozen  roads. 

Borrowed  two  horses  of  Mr.  Howell  and  his  friend,  and 
with  much  ado  set  out,  after  my  horses  hera%  frosted,  which 
I  know  not  what  it  means  to  this  day. 

Pepys,  Diary,  II.  327. 

II.  intrams.  To  freeze ;  hence,  to  become  like 
frost  through  alteration  of  structure,  as  glass. 

If  the  metal  be  too  hot  when  it  drops  into  the  water, 
the  glass-drop  certainly /rosfg  and  cracks  all  over. 

Birch,  Hist.  Koyal  Society,  I.  38. 

frost-bearer  (fr6st'bar'6r),  n.  An  instrument 
for  exhibiting  the  freezing  of  water  in  a  vacu- 
um; a  cryophorus. 

frost-bird  (fr6st'b6rd),  n.  1.  The  American 
golden  plover.  [New  England.]— 2.  Bartram's 
sandpiper  (so misnamed).  jHer6ert,PieldSports. 
See  Bartramia. 

frost-bite  (frdst'bit),  »i.  A  condition  or  the 
effect  of  being  partly  or  slightly  frozen,  as  a 
part  of  the'  body. 

Extremes  of  heat  or  cold,  as  seen  in  burns  and  scalds  or 
in/ros«-M(e,  also  lead  to  gangrene.        Quain,  Med.  Diet. 

frost-bite  (fr6st'bit),  v.  t. ;  pret.  frost-bit,  pp- 
frost-bitten,  frost-bit,  ppr.  frost-biting,  1.  To 
affect  with  or  as  with  frost-bite ;  nip  or  wither, 
as  with  frost. 


firost-bite 

I  return 
But  barren  crops  of  early  protestations, 
Froat-bitten  in  the  Spring  of  fruitless  hopes. 

Ford,  Ferldn  Warbeok,  iv.  5. 

You  could  not  in  a  day  measure  the  tints  on  so  much  as 
one  side  of  Sifrost-bitten  apple.  Jiuakin,  Elem.  of  Drawing. 

2.  To  expose  to  the  effect  of  frost  or  of  a  frosty 
atmosphere.     [Bare.] 

My  wife  up,  and  with  Mrs.  Fen  to  walk  in  the  fields  to 
frost-bite  themselves.  Pepya,  Diary. 

frost-blite  (fr6st'blit),  n.  A  name  given  to 
plants  of  the  genus  Airiplex. 

frost-bound  (frdst'bound),  a.  Bound  or  con- 
fined by  frost. 

So  stood  the  brittle  prodigy  [an  ice  palace] ;  though  smooth 

And  slipp'ry  the  materials,  yet/ro«fiio«n<i 

Krm  as  a  rock.  Cowper,  Task,  v.  165. 

frost-butterflies  (fr6st'but"6r-fliz),  n.  pi.  Ge- 
ometrid  moths  which  lay  their  eggs  late  in  the 
fall,  as  species  of  the  family  Phytometridce. 

frosted  (frds'ted),^.  a.  1.  Covered  with  frost 
or  with  something  resembling  it :  as,  frosted 
cake.  See  frosUng. — 2.  Having  the  surface 
roughened  or  unpolished ;  in  decorated  metal- 
woA,  ornamented  by  means  of  a  roughened 
surface,  whether  engraved  or  produced  by 
acid  or  by  the  application  of  a  punch  or  die : 
said  especially  of  any  material  which  is  white 
or  nearly  so  when  so  treated:  as,  frosted  glass, 
frosted  silver,  etc. 

When  the  dead  or  fronted  parts  are  quite  dry,  the  pol- 
ished parts  are  carefully  cleaned  with  powder. 

Workshop  Beceipts,  2d  ser,,  p.  130. 

3.  In  entoni.,  covered  with  glistening  or  white 
specks,  scales,  or  hairs,  ^ving  an  appearance 
like  hoar  frost :  as,  the  wings  of  a  moth  frosted 
at  the  tip. — 4.  In  ormith.,  having  the  plumage 
hoary  or  silvery,  as  if  covered  with  frost:  as, 
the  frosted  poorwiU  (a  variety  of  PhaUmiopti- 
Viis  imttalU  found  in  southwestern  parts  of  the 

United  States).— Frosted  work,  in  wreh.,  a  kind  of 
ornamental  rusticated  work,  having  an  appearance  like 
that  of  hoar  frost  upon  plants. 

ftost-fish  (fr6st'fish),  n.  1.  The  tomeod,  Mi- 
croghdm  tomeodus :  so  called  from  its  appear- 
ance in  the  fall,  as  frost  sets  in.  See  cut  xmder 
Mierogadus. —  2.  The  scabbard-fish,  Lepidopus 


frostily  (fr6s'ti-li),  adv.  1.  In  a  frosty  man- 
ner; with  frost  or  excessive  cold. —  2.  With- 
out warmth  of  affection ;  coldly. 

Courtling,  I  rather  thou  shouldst  utterly 
Dispraise  my  work  than  praise  ii  frostily. 

B.  Jonson,  To  a  Censorious  Courtling. 

frostiuess  (fr6s'ti-nes);  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  frosty ;  freezing  cold. 

frosting  (fr6s'ting),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  frost,  v."] 
1.  A  composition  generally  made  of  confec- 
tioners' sugar  mixed  with  whites  of  eggs,  used 
to  cover  cake,  etc. :  so  called  from  its  white, 
frosty  appearance. — 2.  A  dead  or  lusterless 
surface  on  metal,  or  a  similar  surface  on  any 
material,  produced  by  etching  or  engraving,  or 
by  a  punch  or  die.  it  is  sometimes  produced  on  parts 
of  the  surface  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  in  greater  relief 
the  bright  or  polished  parts. 

3.  A  material  used  for  decorative  work,  as 
signs,  etc.,  made  from  coarsely  powdered  thin 
flakes  of  glass :  commonly  in  the  plural. 

frostless  (frdst'les),  a.     [<  frost  +  -less.']    Free 

from  frost  or  severe  cold. 

Did  you  ever  see  such  a,  frostless  winter? 

Sw^/i,' Journal  to  Stella. 

frost-line  (frdst'iin),  n.    The  limit  of  frost  or 
freezing  cold  (modeled  after  snow-lme). 
Content  to  let  the  north-wind  roar  .  .  . 
While  the  red  logs  before  us  beat 
liiefrostUne  back  with  tropic  heat. 

Whittier,  Snow-Bound. 

frost-mist  (fr6st'mist),  n.    A  mist  of  ice-nee- 
dies  precipitated  from  the  vapor  in  the  atmo- 
sphere in  frosty  weather.  ■ 
frost-nail  (fr6st'nal),  n.    A  nail  driven  into  a 
horseshoe  to  prevent  the  horse  from  slipping 
on  ice. 
frost-nailed  (fr6st'nald),  a.   Protected  against 
slipping  by  frost-nails,  as  a  horse. 
In  such  slippery  ice-pavements,  men  had  need 
To  y>efi-ost-nail'd  weU,  they  may  break  their  necks  else. 
Webster,  Duchess  of  Malfl,  v.  2. 

frost-nipped  (frfist'nipt),  a.  Nipped  or  bitten 
by  frost ;  blighted  by  extreme  cold. 

frostroot  (frdst'rot),  n.  The  common  fleabane 
of  the  United  States,  Erigeron  FUladelpUms. 
See  Erigeron. 

frost-smoke  (fr6st'sm6k),  n.  A  fog  of  minute 
ice-needles,  resembling  smoke,  observed  over 
hodies  of  water  in  a  time  of  severe  cold.    At 
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times  the  fog  is  observed  lying  close  on  the 
water  in  eddying  wreaths. 

The  brig  and  the  ice  round  her  are  covered  by  a  strange 
black  obscurity ;  it  is  the /rogt-mwie  of  arctic  winters. 

Kane. 

frost-valve  (fr6st'valv),  n.  A  device  for  clear- 
mg  a  hydrant  or  other  exposed  water-pipe  to 
prevent  freezing.  The  elosmg  of  the  main  valve 
opens  a  supplementary  valve  (the  frost-valve), 
which  allows  the  surplus  water  to  escape. 

frostweed  (frdst'wed),  n.  A  common  name  in 
the  United  States  for  the  Heliantliemum  Cana- 
dense,  or  rook-rose :  so  called  from  the  crystals 
of  ice  which  shoot  from  the  bursting  bark 
toward  the  base  of  the  stem  during  freezing 
weather  in  autumn.  It  has  been  used  in  medi- 
cine as  a  bitter  and  an  astringent.  Also  called 
frostwort. 

frostwork  (frdst'werk),  n.  The  beautiful  cov- 
ering of  hoar  frost  deposited  on  shrubs  or  other 
objects,  and  with  the  finest  effects  on  windows. 

frostwort  (fr6st'w6rt),  n.    Same  as  frostlveed. 

frosty  (fr6s'ti),  a.  [<  ME.  frosty  (=  D.  vorstig 
=  MLG.  vrosUch  =  OHB.frostag,  MHGr.  vrostec, 
vrostic,  Gt.  frosUg  =  ODan.  Sw.  frostig),  <  AS. 
fyrstig  {*fro8tig  in  Somner,  not  authenticated) 
(cf.  forstMc,  frosty),  <  forst,  frost,  frost:  see 
frost.]  1.  Attended  with  or  producing  frost; 
so  cold  as  to  congeal  water :  as,  frosty  weather. 

His  eyghen  twynkeled  in  his  heed  aright. 
As  don  the  sterres  in  itie  frosty  night. 

CkoMoer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  268. 
And  nowe  the/roaiy  Night 
Her  mantle  black  through  heaven  gan  overhaile. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  January. 
Therefore  my  age  is  as  a  lusty  winter. 
Frosty,  but  kindly.     Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  ii.  3. 

2.  Affected  or  injured  by  frost ;  containing  or 
penetrated  by  frost;  frozen;  cold;  dvill. 

The  noise  ot  frosty  woodlands,  when  they  shiver  in  Janu- 
ary. Tennyson,  Boadicea. 

3.  Figuratively,  chill;  chilling;  without  warmth, 
as  of  spirits,  affection,  or  courage ;  tending  to 
repel;  discouraging;  depressing. 

She  red  and  hot  as  coals  of  glowing  fire. 
He  red  for  shame,  \mi,  frosty  in  desire. 

Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  36. 
What  a/rosiy-spirited  rogue  is  this ! 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  ii.  3. 

4.  Resembling  hoar  frost;  white;  gray. 

0,  where  is  faith?    O,  where  is  loyalty? 
If  it  be  banish'd  from  fhe  frosty  head. 
Where  shall  it  find  a  harbour  in  the  earth? 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  v.  1. 

5.  Specifically,  in  entom.,  glistening  like  hoar 
frost:  an  appearance  generally  due  to  minute 
white  hairs. 

When  seen  laterally  the  surface  appears /rosiy  white. 

Packard. 
frott  (frot),  V.    A  variant  of /rote. 

Ifrotted  a  jerkin  for  anew-revenued  gentleman  yielded 
me  threescore  crowns  but  this  morning,  and  the  same 
titillation.  B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Revels,  v.  2. 

frotet,  i>.  [<  ME.  froten,  <  OF.  froter,  frotter, 
rub,  chafe,  fret,  or  grate  together,  F.  frotter, 
prob.  for  OF.  *froiter,  *freiter  =  F.  dial,  fretter, 
comb,  hackle,  =  Pr.  fretar  =  It.  frettare,  rub 
(Sp. /rotor,  flotar,  appar.  <  F.),  <  L.  as  if  *frie- 
tare,  <  frictus,  pp.  of  frieare,  rub :  see  fric- 
tion. Cf. /r«ti.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  rub;  wipe. 
Who  rubbith  now,  who/ro(etA  now  his  lippes 
With  dust,  with  sand,  with  straw,  with  cloth,  with  chippes. 
But  Absolon?  Chaucer,  Miller's  Tale,  1.  669. 

Thou  Shalt  breke  eeris  of  com,  and  frote  togidere  with 
the  bond.  WycVf,  Deut.  xxiii.  25  (Purv.). 

2.  To  stroke ;  caress. 

The  Ihord  him  [to  the  little  hound]  maketh  uayr  chiere, 
and  him  froteth.  Ayenbite  of  Jnwyt  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  166. 
Hee  raught  forthe  his  right  hand,  &  his  rigge  [his  (the 

steed's)  back] /fotes. 
And  coies  hym  as  he  can  with  his  clene  handes. 

Alisaunder  of  Macedoine  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1174. 
She  tufts  her  hair,  she /rotes  her  face. 
She  idle  loves  to  be. 

Kendall,  Flowers  of  Epigrams  (1577). 

II.  intrans.  To  grate;  sotmd  harsh  or  rough: 
used  of  speech. 

Al  the  longage  of  the  Northhumbres,  and  specialliche 
at  York,  is  so  scharp,  slitting,  and  frotynge,  and  unshape, 
that  we  southef  ne  men  may  that  longage  unnethe  [hard- 
ly] understonde.  _,,„,..  .  tx  ,„„ 
Trevisa,  tr.  of  Higden's  Polychromcon,  II.  163. 

froterert  (f  r6'ter-6r),  n.  One  who  f  rotes  or  rubs 
another. 

I  curl  his  periwig,  paint  his  cheeks ;  ...  I  am  his  fro- 
terer,  or  rubber  in  a  hot  house.  ,.. 

Marston,  What  you  Will,  in.  1. 

froth  (frdth),  n.  [<  ME.  frothe,  <  AS.  *froth  (not 
recorded;  =  lael.  frodha,  t,  also  fraudh,  n.,  = 
Sw.  fradga  =  Dan.  fraade),  froth,  <  *fre6than,. 


frothy 

5 p.  *frothen,  only  lu  comp.  d-fredthan,  froth.] 
.  The  collection  of  bubbles  caused  ia  a  liquid 
by  fermentation  or  agitation;  spume;  foam. 

Now  the  ship  boring  the  moon  with  her  main-mast ;  and 
anon  swollowed  with  yest  and/ro(A.    Shak.,  W.  T.,  iii.  3. 
Surging  waves  against  a  solid  rock, 
Though  all  to  shivers  dash'dL  the  assault  renew 
(Vain  battery !),  and  in  froth  or  bubbles  end. 

Milton,  P.  E..,  iv.  20. 

2.  Any  foamy  matter,  as  the  foam  at  the  mouth 
or  on  the  sides  of  an  over-driven  horse. — 3. 
Something  comparable  to  froth,  as  being  light, 
unsubstantial,  or  evanescent. 
Drunkewith/roiAe*  of  pleasure.  Stirling,  T>3in\ia(cho.). 
What  win  I,  if  I  gain  the  thing  I  seek? 
A  dream,  a  breath,  a  froth  of  fleeting  joy. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  1.  212. 
Froth  of  blood.    See  flower  of  blood,  under  blood. 
froth  (fr6th),  V.     [<  ME.frothen;  =  Sw.  frad- 
ga =  Dan.  fraade,  v. ;  from  the  noun.    Cf.  AS. 
Orfredthan,  v.,  under  froth,  ».]    I.  intrans.  To 
foam;  give  out  spume,  foam,  or  foam-like  mat- 
ter. 
As  wilde  boores  gonne  they  to  smyte. 
That /roiAen  whit  as  foom  for  ire  wood  [furious  rage]. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale. 
'R&frothith,  or  vometh,  and  betith  togidere  with  teeth. 
Wydif,  Mark  ix.  17  (Oxf.). 
The  wretch  .  .  . 
In  fumes  of  burning  chocolate  shall  glow. 
And  tremble  at  the  sea  that /rotAs  below  1 

Pope,  K.  of  the  1.,  ii.  136. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  cause  to  foam,  as  beer;  cause 
froth  to  rise  on  the  top  of. 

Fill  me  a  thousand  pots,  and  ./ro(A  'em,  froth  'em. 

Fletcher,  Filgrim,  iii.  7. 
The  Wine  ■wa&froth'd  out  by  the  Hand  of  mine  Host. 

Prior,  Down-HaU,  st.  30. 
^6  froth' d  his  bumpers  to  the  brim. 

Tennyson,  Death  of  the  Old  Year. 

2.  To  emit  or  discharge  as  froth ;  hence,  to  vent 
or  give  expression  to,  as  what  is  unsubstantial 
or  worthless :  sometimes  with  out. 

Is  your  spleen /rofft'd  out,  or  have  ye  more? 

Tennyson,  Merlin  and  Vivien. 

3.  To  cover  with  froth:  as,  "the  horse  froths 
his  bit,"  Southey. 

frothery  (fr6th'6r-i),  n.  [<  froth  +  -ery.]  Mere 
froth  or  triviality;  display  of  useless  or  trifling 
things.     [Rare.] 

"  All  nations  "  crowding  to  us  vidth  their  so-called  in- 
dustry or  ostentatious /roeAery. 

Fortnightly  Bev.,  N.  S.,  XLI.  841. 

froth-fly  (frdth'ftt),  n.    Same  sus  froghopper. 

frothily  (fr6th'i-li),  adv.  1.  In  a  frothy  man- 
ner; with  foam  or  spume. — 2.  Emptily;  word- 
ily.   Bailey,  1727. 

frothiness  (fr6th'i-nes),  n.  1.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  frothy. —  2.  Wordiness;  ver- 
bosity without  sense  or  serious  import. 

Should  I  testify  to  such  a  one's  face  of  the  vanity  of  his 
conversation,  and  the  profaneness  and  frothiness  of  his 
discourse,  I  should  disoblige  him  forever. 

South,  Works,  VIII.  ix. 

frothing  (frdth'ing),  n.     [Verbal  n.  of  froth,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  rising  in  froth;  the  act  of  emit- 
ting froth,  in  any  sense  of  that  word. 

When  alcohol  is  mixed  with  a  superficially  viscous  li- 
quid, it  neutralises  its  relative  superficial  viscosity,  and 
frothing  is  rendered  impossible. 

A.  Daniell,  Frin.  of  Fhysics,  p.  247. 

2.  Frothiness;  verbosity. 

All  our  disputings  and  hard  speeches  are  \he  frothing  of 
our  ignorance,  maddened  by  our  pride. 

Bushnell,  Sermons  for  New  Life,  p.  161. 

froth-insect  (fr6th'in"sekt),  n.  Same  as  frog- 
hopper. 

frothless  (frdth'les),  a.  l<  froth  +  -less.]  Free 
from  froth. 

froth-spit  (f r6th '  spit),  n.  Same  as  cuckoo- 
spit,  1. 

froth-worm  (fr6th'w6rm),  n.  Same  as  frog- 
hopper. 
frothy  (frdth'i),  a.  [<  froth  +  -^i.]  1.  Full 
of  or  accompanied  with  foam  or  froth;  con- 
sisting of  froth  or  light  bubbles;  spumous; 
foamy. 

He  neighs,  he  snorts,  he  hears  his  head  on  high ; 
Before  his  ample  chest  the  frothy  waters  fly. 

Dryden,  Mneli,  xi. 

We  ought  to  suspend  our  judgment  until  ...  we  see 

something  deeper  than  the  agitation  of  a  troubled  and 

frothy  surface.  Burke,  Bev.  in  France. 

2.  Vain;  light;  unsubstantial;  given  to  empty 
declamation;  wordy:  as,  a /roi/i^  harangue;  a 
frothy  speaker. 

Fetronius,  .  .  .  after  receiving  sentence  of  death,  still 
continued  his  gay  frothy  humour. 

Bacon,  Moral  Fables,  vi.,  Expl. 

If  we  survey  the  stile  or  subject  matter  of  all  our  pop- 
ular enterludes,  we  shall  discover  them  to  bee  either 
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scurrilous,  &c.,  or  at  the  best  hwt/rotfir/,  vaiiie,  and  friuo- 

louB.  Pn/)ine,'Histi'io-llasti.\,  I.  iii.  1. 

Neal  wrote  from  the  surface  of  his  mind,  which  was 

/rot Ay.  The  Century,  XXVI.  290. 

firoting  (fro'ting),  )!.  [Also  froating ;  verbal 
n.  otfrote,  c]  If.  Rubbing. —  2.  Unremitting 
industry.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

frott6  (fro-ta'),  n.  [F.,  rubbed,  pp.  of  frotter, 
rub :  see  /rote.]  In  art,  a  picture,  or  a  part  of 
a  picture,  executed  by  means  of  very  sligM 
and  more  or  less  transparent  washes  of  color, 
as  in  producing  hazy  effects  of  atmosphere  in 
landscape. 

I  have  pastel  studies  of  sliies  which  have  been  Icept  quite 
carelessly  for  twenty  years,  and  do  not  seem  the  worse 
for  friction,  .  .  .  but  they  are  mere/rotUs  for  broad  rela- 
tions of  tint.  P.  G.  Ramerton,  Graphic  Arts,  p.  204,  note. 
Frott6  d'or,  in  ceram.,  a  Icind  of  decoration  in  which 
gold  is  applied  to  the  surface  sparingly  and  in  irregular 
patches  or  spots,  as  if  the  surface  had  been  splashed  or 
sprinlded  with  it. 

frottola  (frot'o-la),  n.  [It.,  a  baUad,  tale, 
Mother-Goose  story.]  An  Italian  popular  song, 
not  so  artistic  as  a  madrigal  nor  so  simple  as 
a  villaneUa,  especially  common  in  the  sixteenth 
century. 

The  frottola  (literally  a  comic  ditty)  marlu  a  step  in  ad- 
vance. Here  types  take  the  place  of  abstractions,  and 
more  characters  than  two  are  introduced ;  we  are,  how- 
ever, still  among  dramatised  dialogues  rather  than  in 
view  of  dramatic  action. 

A.  W.  Ward,  Eng.  Dram.  Lit.,  1. 129. 

frou-frou  (fro'fro),  n.  [F.,  intended  as  an  imi- 
tation of  a  rustling  sound.]  A  rustling,  par- 
ticularly the  rustling  of  silk,  as  in  a  woman's 
dress:  as,  the  silken  frou-frou  of  her  move- 
ments. [This  term  has  become  familiarized  to 
some  extent  in  English  from  the  translation  of 
a  popular  French  play  so  named.] 

The  shine  of  jewels,  the  frou-frou  of  silks,  the  odor  of 
roses,  .  .  .  the  details  one  and  all  of  the  pretty  picture 
which  the  hardened  theater-goer  fails  to  see  because  of 
its  familiarity. 

Mail  and  Express  (New  York),  Dec.  26, 1888. 

frought,  a.     Seefrow^. 

frounce  (frouns),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  frounced, 
ppr.  frouncing.  [<  ME.  frouncen,  frounsen  = 
T>.fronsen,  fold,  wrinkle,  <  OF.  froncer,  fron- 
ser,  froncier,  fronchier,  P.  froncer,  fold,  gather, 
plait,  wrinkle  (Jronser  le  front,  knit  the  brow, 
frown),  =  'Pv.froncir,fronzir=  O&p.  froncir,  Sp. 
fruncir  =  Pg.  franzir,  perhaps  <  ML.  *fronUare 
(not  found),  <  L.  frons  (front-)^  the  forehead, 
front :  see  front.  Hence,  by  variation,  flounce^, 
q.v.  Cf. /roion.]  I.  irams.  1.  To  fold  or  wrinkle. 

He  .  .  .  frounses  bothe  lyppe  &  browe. 
Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  I.  2306. 
FrouTUied  foule  was  hir  visage.    Rom.  of  the  Rose,  1. 155. 

2.  To  curl  or  frizzle,  as  hair. 

Some /rounce  their  curled  heare  in  courtly  guise. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  iv.  14. 

3.  To  adorn  with  fringes,  frills,  or  other  orna- 
ments of  dress. 

A  perriwig  frounc'd  fast  to  the  front,  or  cmi'd  with  a 
bodkin.  Greene,  Against  the  Gentlewomen  of  Sicilia. 

Not  trick'd  and  frounc'd  as  she  was  wont. 

Milton,  II  Penseroso,  1.  123. 

II.  intrans.  To  wrinkle  the  forehead;  frown. 

The  irount  frounseth  that  was  shene. 
The  nese  droppeth  of te  bitwene.   Cursor  Mundi. 
On  the  other  side,  the  Commons /rounced  and  stormed. 
Holland,  tr.  of  Livy,  p.  621. 

[Obsolete  or  archaic  in  all  uses.] 
frounce  (frouns),  n.  [<  ME.  frounce,  a  fold,  < 
OF.  fronce,  fronclie,  frunche,  P.  fronce ;  from 
the  verb.  .  Hence,  by  variation,  flounce^.']  1. 
A  floimoe,  fold,  plait,  or  frill,  as  of  a  garment ; 
a  wrinkle ;  a  crease.     [Obsolete  or  archaic] 

Thise  wordes  seide  sche,  and  with  the  lappe  of  hir  gar- 
ment yplitid  in  a.  frounce  sche  driede  myn  eyen,  that  were 
ful  of  the  wawes  [waves]  of  my  wepynges. 

Chaucer,  Boethius,  i.  prose  2. 
"Who  so  toke  hede,"  quod  Haukyn,  "byhynde  and  bi- 
fore. 
What  on  bakke  and  what  on  bodyhalf  and  by  the  two 

sydes, 
Men  sholdefyndemany/ro«7ice5  andmanyfouleplottes." 
Piers  Plowman  (B),  xiii.  318. 

2.  A  disease  in  hawks  in  which  white  spittle 
gathers  about  the  bill. —  3.  A  disease  in  a 
horse's  mouth  in  which  a  mass  of  pimples  ap- 
pears on  the  palate  ;  the  pimples  themselves. 
frouncelesst  (frouns'les),  a.  [ME.  froiinceles  ; 
<  frounce  +  -less.']  Having  no  fold,  wrinkle, 
or  crease. 

Her  flesh  so  tendre 
That  wifh  a  brere  smale  and  slendre 
Men  myght  it  cleve,  I  dare  wel  seye, 
Hir  f orheed  frounceles  al  pleye. 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  1.  860. 

&Ouncing  (froun'sing),  n.  The  art  or  act  of 
plaiting,  frilling,  or  curUng.     [Archaic] 
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The  milliners  three  or  four  hundred  years  ago  must 
have  been  more  accomplished  in  the  arts,  as  Prynne  calls 
them,  of  crisping,  curling,  frizzling,  and  fromuAng,  than 
all  the  tirewomen  of  Babylon.     Walpole,  Letters,  II.  464. 

frountt,  »•     -A-n  obsolete  form  ot  front. 

frountert,  »i-    -A-u  earlier  form  ot  frontier. 
A  garnyson  she  was  of  alle  goodnesse 
To  make  afrounter  for  a  louer-is  herte. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  FurnivaU),  p.  67. 

frouzy,  a.    See  frowzy. 

frow^  (fro),  n.  [Formerly  also  written/rOj/roe  ; 
frequent  in  Elizabethan  plays  in  which  Dutch 
characters  figure;  <  MD.  vrouwe,  D.  vrouw,  a 
woman,  wife,  lady,  mistress,  =  OS.  friia  (?) 
=  OFries.  frowe,  frouwe  =  OL(J.  fru,  MLG. 
vrouwe,  LG.  frouw,  frauw  (of.  loel.  fru,  older 
frauvajfrouva,  frou  =  Sw.  fru  =  ODan.  fruve, 
friige,  Dan.  frue,  a  lady,  mistress ;  these  Soand. 
forms,  and  prob.  ult.  the  LG.  forms,  are  of  HG. 
origin,  the  proper  Icel.  form  being  freyja,  in 
oomp.  hus-freyja,  housewife,  lady,  mistress, 
otherwise  only  as  the  name  of  a  goddess, 
Freyja)  =  OHG.  frouwa,  MHG.  vrouwe,  G.  frau, 
a  woman,  lady,  mistress  (L.  domina) ;  in  mod. 
use,  when  prefixed  to  a  proper  name,  the  reg. 
equiv.  of  E.  Mrs. ;  fern,  of  OHG. /ro,  lord(only  in 
voc,  in  addressing  Christ  or  an  angel,  'Lord'), 
MHG.  vro  (in  oomp.),  lord.  Lord,  =  OS.fraho, 
frdho,  frojo  =  AS.  fred,  lord.  Lord  (only  in  po- 
etry), =  Goth,  fravja,  lord,  =  Icel.  Freyr,  the 
name  of  a  god  (corresponding  to  Freyja,  f., 
above).]  1.  A  woman;  a  wife,  especially  a 
Dutch  or  German  one.  [Colloq.]  —  2.  [Of. 
fr<mzy,  1.]  A  slovenly  woman;  a  wench;  a 
lusty  woman.     [Obsolete  or  prov.  Eng.] 

X  have  had  late  intelligence,  they  are  now 
Buxom  as  Bacchus' /roes,  revelling,  dancing, 
Telling  the  music's  numbers  with  their  feet. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Wit  at  Several  Weapons,  -f.  1. 

fro'W^  (frou),  a.  [E.  dial.,  also  frough;  =  Se. 
freuch,  frewch,  frooeh;  appar.  <  ME.  frow, 
frough,  frogh,  frouh,  frouz,  brittle,  tender, 
fickle,  loose,  slack,  perhaps  the  same,  with  de- 
flected sense,  as  MI),  vro,  vroo  =  OFries.  fro  = 
OS.  frd  =  MLG.  vro  =  OHG.  frao,  fro  (fraw-), 
G.  froh,  etc.,  merry,  jovial,  gay,  glad,  etc.:  see 
frolic.'}    Brittle;  tender;  crisp.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

And  now  thi  leek  ysowen  is  to  se. 

To  make  heia  frough  kytte  of  the  blades  longe 

Uight  as  thai  growyng  beth. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  84. 

That  [timber]  which  grows  in  gravel  is  subject  to  be 
frow  (as  they  term  it)  and  brittle.  Evelyn. 

frO'W^  (fro),  n.  [Origin  obscure;  perhaps  < 
frow^.']  Among  London  bakers,  potato-flour 
used  to  assist  fermentation  in  dough  and  im- 
prove the  appearance  of  bread. 

frow*  (fro),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  A  cleaving- 
tool  having  a  wedge-shaped  blade,  with  a  han- 
dle set  at  right  angles  to  the 
length  of  the  blade,  used  in 
splitting  staves  for  casks  and 
the  like.  It  is  driven  by  a 
mallet.  Also /roe  and/rower. 

Hash,  .  .  .  with /roe  in  one  hand 
and  mallet  in  the  other,  by  dint  of 
smart  percussion  is  endeavoring  to 
rive  a  three-cornered  billet  of  hem- 
lock.        S.  Judd,  Margaret,  i.  17. 

froward  (fro'ward),  a.  [< 
ME.  froward,  fraward,  turn- 
ed against,  perverse,  disobedient,  prep,  away 
from ;  northern  form  of  frontward,  q.  v. ;  cf . 
/ro  and/row.]  1+.  Turned  away;  turned  from: 
opposed  to  facing. 

So  [youthe]  is  froward  from  sadnesse. 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  1.  1940. 
And  eeke  them  selves  so  iu  their  daunce  they  bore, 
That  two  of  them  still /rowJard  seem'd  to  bee. 
But  one  still  towards  shew'd  her  seUe  afore. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VL  x.  24. 

2.  Perversely  inclined;  wilful;  refractory;  dis- 
obedient; petulant;  peevish. 

How  may  this  be  that  thou  art  froward 
To  hooly  chirche  to  pay  thy  dewtee  ? 

Jjydgate,  Minor  Poems,  p.  141. 

They  are  a  y^ts  froward  generation,  children  in  whom 
is  no  faith.  Dent,  xxxii.  20. 

Hocking  froward  children  in  cradles.     Sir  W.  Temple. 

From  infancy  through  childhood's  giddy  maze, 
Froward  at  school,  and  fretful  in  his  plays. 

Cowper,  Hope,  1.  188. 

3.  Marked  by  or  manifesting  perverse  feeling; 
ill-natured;  ungracious;  caustic. 

A  froward  retention  of  custom  is  as  turbulent  a  thing 
as  an  innovation.  Bacon,  Innovations  (ed.  1887). 

frowardly  (fro'ward-li),  adv.  In  a  froward 
manner;  perversely;  wilfully;  disobediently. 
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And  albeit  they  frowardly  mayntayne  that  the  laiteo 
ought  to  receue  both  kyndes.  Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  1883. 
What  flue  foolery  is  this  in  a  woman. 
To  use  those  men  most  frowardly  they  love  most? 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Scornful  Lady,  iv.  1. 
Fortune  seems  them /rowardiy  to  cross. 

Drayton,  Barons'  Wars,  i. 

frowardness  (fro'ward-nes),  n.    [<  ME.  fro- 

wardnesse,frawardnes;  <  froward  +  -ness.']  The 

quality  or  state  of  being  froward ;  perverseness ; 

wilfulness;  obstinacy; petulance;  peevishness. 

That  me  rewithe  score. 

That  evir  I  knewhe  hym  for  his  frowardncsse. 

Lydgate,  Minor  Poems,  p.  146. 
How  msiny  frowardnssses  of  ours  does  lie  smother  I  how 
many  indignities  does  he  pass  by  !       South,  Works,  II.  ii. 
The  lighter  sort  of  malignitie  turneth  but  to  a  crossness 
OT  frowardness.  Bacon. 

It  is  nothing  but  a  little  sally  ot  anger,  like  the  froward- 
ness of  peevish  children,  who,  when  they  cannot  get  all 
they  would  have,  are  resolved  to  take  nothing. 

Burke,  Conciliation  with  America. 

frower  (fro'er),  n.    Same  as/roM)*. 
frowey,  a.    Seefrowy. 

frowingt.a.  [.<frow^  +  -ing^.  Ct frowy.']  Ren- 
dering rank  or  coarse. 

Gather  not  roses  in  a  wet  and  frowing  houre,  they'll 
lose  their  sweets  then,  trust  mee  they  will,  sir. 

Suckling,  Aglam-a. 
fro'Wish+.a.  {< frow^  + -isW-.  Ct. frowy.}  Rank" 
or  rancid.    Nares. 
He  that  is  ranck  or  frowish  in  savour,  hircosus. 

WUhals,  Diet.  (ed.  1608),  p.  286. 

frown  (froun),  V.  [<  ME.  frownen,  frounen, 
frown,  appar.  <  OF.  *frogner,meow.-p.  refrongner, 
renfrongner,  refl.,  frown,  lower,  F.  se  refrogner, 
frown.  Cf.  It.  infrigno,  wrinkled,  frowning, 
dial,  /rigrraare,  whimper,  make  a  wry  face ;  prob.," 
like  B.  dial,  frine,  q.  v.,  of  Seand.  origin.  The 
form  and  sense,  in  E.  and  F.,  appear  to  have 
been  affected  by  those  ot  frounce,  q.  v.]  I.  in- 
trans. 1.  To  contract  the  brow  as  an  expression 
of  displeasure  or  severity,  or  merely  of  perplex- 
ity, concentrated  attention,  etc.;  put  on  a  stern 
or  surly  look ;  scowl. 

Whan  the  princes  vndirstode  the  wordes  of  sir'Gawein, 
ther  were  some  that  lough  [laughed]  and  aovnefrovmed  with 
the  heede.  Merlin  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  iii.  660. 

Hang'd  in  MiQ  frowning  wrinkle  of  her  brow. 

Shak.,  E.  John,  ii.  2. 

2.  To  look  or  act  disapprovingly  or  threaten- 
ingly; lower:  as,  to  frown  upon  a  scheme. 
The  sun  will  not  be  seen  to-day ; 
The  sky  doth /rowjn  and  lour  upon  our  army. 

Shak.,  Ilich.  IIL,  v.  3. 
Friendship  failes  when  fortune  list  to/roMm«. 

Gascoigne,  Fruit  of  Fetters. 
A  small  castle /roMims  on  the  hill  above  the  station. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  58. 

II.  trans.  To  repress  or  repel  by  an  aspect 
of  displeasure ;  rebuke  by  a  stem  or  angry  look 
or  by  severe  words  or  conduct :  as,  to  frown  one 
into  silence ;  to  frown  down  a  proposition. 
frown  (froim),  n.  [<  frown,  v.  t.}  1.  A  con- 
traction or  wrinkling  of  the  brow  expressing 
displeasure  or  severity,  or  merely  perplexity, 
difficult  concentration  of  thought,  etc. ;  a  se- 
vere or  stern  look ;  a  scowl. 

How  dare  you  stop  my  valour's  prize? 
I'll  kill  thee  with  a.  frown. 
Robin  Hood  and  the  Stranger  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  414). 
The  Almighty  Thunderer  with  a.  frown  replies. 
That  clouds  the  world  and  blackens  half  the  skies. 

Pope,  Iliad,  viii. 

2.  Ajxj  expression  or  show,  of  disapproval  or 
displeasure:  as,  the  frowns  of  Providence. 
You  wrong  the  prince ;  I  gave  you  not  this  freedom 
To  brave  our  best  friends ;  you  deserve  our /rown. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Philaater,  i.  1. 
He  [Warren  Hastings]  knew  in  what  abundance  accusa- 
tions are  certain  to  flow  in  against  the  most  innocent  in- 
habitant of  India  who  is  under  the  frovm  of  power. 

Macaulay,  Warren  Hastings. 

frowner  (frou'nfer),  n.  One  who  frowns  or 
scowls. 

Those  bearded  Sages  poring  o'er  their  book ; 
That  meek  old  Priest  with  placid  face  of  joy. 
That  Pharisaic /roitmer  at  the  Boy. 

Byrom,  Christ  among  the  Doctors. 
Some  persons  are  such  habitual /rowmers  that  the  mere 
effort  of  speaking  almost  always  causes  their  brows  to  con- 
tract. Darwin,  Express,  of  Emotions,  p.  223. 

frownful  (froun'ful),  a.  [<  frown  +  -ful-] 
Frowning;  scowling.     [Rare.] 

Like  thy  fair  offspring,  raisapply'd. 

Far  other  purpose  they  supply ; 
The  murderer's  burning  cheek  to  hide, 
A'ndonhis/rojffii/«(  temples  die. 

Langhome,  The  Laurel  and  the  Keea. 

frowning  (frou'ning),  n.  [Verbal  n.  ot  frown, 
v.}  Expression  of  displeasure ;  angry  or  stulen 
aspect. 
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That  Ib  to  wete,  entier  loue  instede  of  hatred ;  for  bitter 
fraimimg,  godly  loye  &  lightnes  of  hearte ;  for  discorde, 
peacei  J,  Udall,  On  Luke  iii. 

Frownitig  is  not  the  expression  of  simple  reflection,  how- 
ever close,  but  of  something  difflcult  or  displeasing  en- 
countered in  a  train  of  tliouj^ht  or  in  action. 

Darwin,  Express,  of  Emotions,  p.  224. 

frowning-clotllt,  ™.   Same  as/rom*?ei,  2.  Narea. 

The  next  daj;  I  camming  to  the  gallery,  where  shee  was 

solitarily  walking  with  ^ei frowning  cloth,  as  sicke  lately 

on  the  sullens.  I'yly,  Buphues  and  his  England. 

frowningly  (frou'niiig-li),  adv.    In  a  frowning 
maimer;  sternly;  mth  an  aspect  of  displeasure. 
Sam.  yi^attlooVilcie frowningly t 
Hot.  a  countenance  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger. 

Shale.,  Hamlet,  i.  2. 
frowny  (frou'nl),  a.     [<  frown  +  -i/i.]     Given 
to  frowning;  scowling.  ■ 
'ZeT  frowny  mother's  ragged  shoulder.  Sir  F.  Palgrave. 
frowsy,  a.    See  frowsy. 

frowy  (frou'i),  a.    [Also  frowey,  frowie  ;  appar. 
<  frow^  +  -^1.     Ct.  frowzy  in  a  similar  sense 
(def.  2).]    1.  In  carp.,  brittle  and  soft,  as  tim- 
ber.   Bailey,  1727. — 2.  Musty;  rancid;  rank: 
as,  frowy  Mtter.     [Obsolete  or  provincial.] 
But  if  they  [sheep]  with  thy  Gotes  should  yede, 
They  soone  myglit  be  corrupted. 
Or  like  not  of  the  frovrie  fede. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  July. 

firowzily  (frou'zi-U),  adv.  In  a  frowzy  or  shab- 
by manner. 

A  hat  or  tile,  also  of  civilization,  wrinkled  with  years 

and  battered  by  world-wanderings,  crowned  Umfrowzily. 

T,  Winthrop,  Canoe  and  Saddle,  i. 

frowzy,  (foou'zi),  a.  [A.\bo  written  frowsy,  froii- 
zy.  GE.  E.  6ia,l.frouse,  rumple;  f roust,  a  musty 
smell;  cf.  also /roaoj/.]  1.  In  a  state  of  dis- 
order; offensive  to  the  eye;  slovenly;  soiled; 
dingy ;  unkempt ;  dirty :  said  especially  of  the 
dress  or  the  hair. 

When  first  Diana  leaves  her  bed. 
Vapours  and  steams  her  lool^s  disgrace ; 

kfrouzy  dirty-colour'd  red 
Sits  ou  hei  cloudy,  wrinkled  face. 

Swift,  Progress  of  Beauty. 

Seel  on  the  floor,  -what  frowsy  patches  rest! 
What  nauseous  fragments  on  yon  fractured  chest ! 

Crapie,  Works,  I.  43. 
Hair  vec^frovtey  and  brushed  back  from  the  forehead. 
Jour,  of  Mducation,  XVIII.  389. 
The  lazy,  frowzy  women,  the  worthless  men,  and  idle, 
loafing  boys  of  the  neighborhood,  gathered  round  to  wit- 
ness the  encounter.  Howelle,  Venetian  Life,  xv. 

2.  Musty;  rank;  frowy. — 3.   Froward;  pee- 
vish; surly.    Sallmell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
froyterti'*.  [Avar,  of /raster.]   Same  as/raifer. 
Coneernynge  the  fare  of  their /roj/ier 
I  did  tell  the  afore  partly. 
Roy  and  Barlow,  Itede  me  and  be  nott  Wroth,  p.  83. 

froze  (froz).    Preterit  ot  freeze^. 

frozen  (fro'zn),  p.  a.  [<  ME.  frosen  (=  Dan. 
frossen  =  Sw.  frusen),  a  later  form  (acoom.  to 
the  pret.  and  inf.  with  s)  of  froreri,  <  AS.  fro- 
ren,  pp.  otfredsan,  freeze :  see  freeze'-,  and/rore, 
froren.']  X.  Congealedby  cold;  converted  into 
or  covered  with  ice. 

That  kiss  is  comfortless 
Ab  frozen  water  to  a  starved  snake. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  iii.  1. 

Clothed  with  his  breath,  and  looking,  as  he  walk'd, 
Larger  than  human  on  the  frozen  hills. 

Tennyson,  Passing  of  Arthur. 

2.  Cold;  frosty:  frigid;  subject  to  severe  frost: 
as,  the  frozen,  climates  of  the  north. 

So  violent  was  the  wind  (that  extreame  frozen  time)  that 
the  Boat  sunke. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  Works,  I.  217. 
From  the  world's  girdle  to  the  frozen  pole. 

Cmspm;  Expostulation,  L  20. 

3.  Chill  or  cold  in  manner;  void  of  sympathy; 
wanting  in  feeling  or  interest ;  chilling. 

They  were  solicitors  of  men  to  fasts  .  .  .  and  as  it  were 
[to]  conferences  in  secret  with  God  by  prayers,  not  framed 
according  to  the  frozen  manner  of  the  world,  but  express- 
mg  such  fervent  desires  as  might  even  force  God  to  heark- 
en unto  them.  looker,  Eccles.  Polity,  Pref.,  viii. 
And  thou,  a  lunatic  lean-witted  fool,  .  .  . 
Dar'st  with  thy  frozen  admonitiop 
Make  pale  our  cheek.  Shak.,  Kich.  II.,  ii.  1. 
She  touch'd  her  girl,  who  hied 
Across,  and  begg'd  and  came  back  satisfied. 
The  rich  she  had  let  pass  with  frozen  stare. 
,                                                 M.  Arrwld,  West  London. 

4.  Void  of  natural  heat  or  vigor;  numbed; 
hence,  void  of  passion  or  emotion. 

Bven  here,  where  frozen  chastity  retires. 
Love  finds  an  altar  for  forbidden  fires. 

Pope,  Eloisa  to  Abelard,  1. 181. 

These  three  made  unity  so  sweet, 
Hy  frozen  heart  began  to  beat. 
Remembering  its  ancient  heat.  . 

Tennyson,  Two  Voices. 
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frozenness  (fro'zn-nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
frozen. 

Soon  return  to  tliat  frozenness  which  is  hardly  dissolved. 
Bp.  Gauden,  Hieraspistis,  p.  486. 
F.  E.  S.  An  abbreviation  of  Fellow  of  the  Moyal 
Society.    See  royal. 

Her  children  first  of  more  distinguish'd  sort, 
Who  study  Shakspeare  at  the  Inns  of  Court, 
Impale  a  glow-worm,  or  vertii  profess, 
Shlae  in  the  dignity  of  F.  R.  S. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  570. 
frubt,  V.  t.     [Short  form  of  frubisJi,  suggested 
perhaps  by  rub.'\    To  rub  or  furbish.    Malli- 
well. 
frubbert,  n.    A  rubber.    Davies. 

Well  said,  frubber,  was  there  no  souldier  here  lately  ? 
Chapman,  Widow's  Tears,  v.  2. 

frubisht,  frubbisht,  v.  t.  Transposed  forms  of 
furbish.    Beau,  and  Fl. 

fructed  (fruk'ted),  a.  [<  L.  frmtus,  fruit,  + 
-ed2.]  In  her.,  bearing  fruit;  shown  as  cov- 
ered with  fruit :  said  of  a  tree  or  other  plant, 
and  used  only  when  the  fruit  is  of  a  different 
tincture  from  the  rest:  as,  an  oak-tree  proper 
fructed  or  (that  is,  having  the  foliage  green  and 
the  acorns  gold). 

Whether  the  statement  as  to  Worcestershire  bowmen 
bearing  as  their  badge  at  Agincourt  a  pear  tree  frueted 
rests  upon  good  authority.       N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  V.  105. 

fructescence  (fruk-tes'ens),  n.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  fruc- 
teseencia,  <  L.  fructvs,  fruit,  +  -escence,  incep- 
tive noua  termination.]  The  fruiting  of  a  plant; 
also,  the  time  when  the  fruit  of  a  plant  attains 
maturity ;  the  fruiting  season. 

fnicticist  (friik'ti-sist),  n.  [<  L.  fruetus,  fruit, 
+  -c-t«*.]  A  botanist  who  founds  classification 
upon  points  of  resemblance  and  difference  in 
fruits.    Also  called  frucUst. 

But  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Methodus  (1703)  he  [Kay] 
followed  Bivinus  and  Tournefort  in  taldng:  the  flower  in- 
stead of  the  fruit  as  his  basis  of  classification ;  he  was  no 
longer  afructidst  but  a  corollist.    Encyc.  Brit.,  XX.  301. 

fructiculose  (fruk-tik'u-los),  a.  [<  ISfli.  as  if 
*fructiculosus,  <  *fructi'culus,  dim.  of  L.  fruetus, 
&uit:  see  fruit.'\  In  bot.,  producing  much 
fruit ;  loaded  with  fruit.    Hooker. 

Fructidor  (P.  pron.  frilk-te-ddr'),  n.  [F.,  <  L. 
fructv^s,  fruit,  +  (Jr.  daporv,  a  gift.]  The  twelfth 
month  of  the  French  republican  calendar  (see 
calendar),  beginning,  in  1794,  on  August  18th, 
and  ending  September  16th. 

fructiferous  (fruk-tif' e-rus),  a.  [=  F.  fructt- 
f^e  =  Sp.  fructifero  =  ^%,fruc1Afero  =  yt.frut- 
Ufero,  <  L.  fructifer,  <  fruetus,  fruit,  +  ferre  = 
E.  6eaj-l.]    Bearing  or  producing  fruit. 

Some  experiments  may  be  fitly  enough  called  lucif  erous, 
and  others  fructiferous.  Boyle,  Works,  III.  423. 

fructiflable  (fruk'ti-fi-a-bl),  a.  [<  fructify  + 
-able.']    Capable  of  bearing  fruit.    Davies. 

Say  the  fig-tree  does  not  bear  so  soon  as  it  is  planted, 
.  .  .  but  now  it  is  gi'own  fructifuiMe. 

Rev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  II.  178. 

fructification  (fruk'ti-fi-ka'shon),  n.  [=  F. 
fructification  =  Sp.  frucUficadon  =  Pg.  frucU- 
fieagSo  =  It.  fruttificazione,  <  LL.  as  if  *fruc- 
UfifCaUoin-),  <.fructificare,  bear  fruit:  see^Mcti- 
/j/.]  1.  The  act  of  forming  or  producing  fruit; 
the  act  of  fructifying ;  fecundation. 

Uain  water,  appearing  pure  and  empty,  is  full  of  seminal 
principles,  and  oarrieth  vital  atoms  of  plants  and  animals 
in  it,  .  .  .  as  may  be  discovered  from  several  insects  gen- 
erated in  rain  water  [and]  from  the  prevalent  fructifica- 
tion of  plants  thereby.    Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iii.  21. 

As  soon  as  the  flower  [Cephalanthera  grandijiora]  is 
fully  fertilized,  the  small  distal  portion  of  the  labellum 
rises  up,  shuts  the  triangular  door,  and  again  perfectly 
encloses  the  organs  of  fructification. 

Darwin,  ITertil.  of  Orchids  by  Insects,  p.  82. 

2.  Specifically,  in  bot. :  (a)  The  production  of 
fruit  by  a  plant ;  fruiting,  (b)  The  result  of 
fruiting ;  the  fruit  of  a  plant,  (c)  The  organs 
concerned  in  the  process  of  fruiting;  the  pistils 
or  female  organs  which  develop  into  the  fruit. 
That  part  of  the  cane  which  shoots  up  into  the  fruetifl- 
cation  is  called  by  planters  its  arrow,  having  been  proba- 
bly used  for  that  purpose  by  the  Indians. 

Grainger,  Sugar  Cane,  i.,  note. 

fructiflcative  (fruk'ti-fi-ka-tiv),  a.  [=  Pg. 
frucUficaUvo ;  as  fructification  +  4ve.']  Ca- 
pable of  fructifying. 

Where  fructijicative  and  purely  propagative  generations 
of  bions  proceed  alternately  from  one  another,  it  is  also 
quite  natural  to  speak  of  alternating  generations. 

De  Bary,  Fungi  (trans.),  p.  125. 

fructify  (fmk'ti-fi),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  frucUfied, 
ppr.  fructifying.  [<  MB.  frucUfien,  fructefien, 
also  frutefien,  <  OF.  fructtfier,  fructefier,  F. 
frucUfier  =  Sp.  Pg.  frucUficar  =  It.  frutUficare, 
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<  LL.  fructifieare,  bear  fruit,  <  L.  fruetus,  fruit, 
+  facere,  make.]  I.  intrans.  To  bear  or  pro- 
duce fruit. 

Applyinge  our  bookes,  not  losynge  our  tyme. 

May  fructifye  and  go  forwarde  here  in  good  doynge. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  337. 

In  respect  of  that  their  wickednesse,  which  suruiued 
them,  and  hath  friLctiJled  unto  vs. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  95. 

Not  forgetting  to  regret  that  any  gentleman's  cultiva- 
tion of  logic  should  fructify  in  the  shape  of  irrepressible 
tendencies  to  suicide.  /''.  Hall,  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  344. 

II.  trans.  To  make  fruitful ;  render  produc- 
tive ;  fertilize :  as,  to  fructify  the  earth. 

Let  a  man,  out  of  the  mightiness  of  his  spirit,  fructify 
foreign  countries  witli  his  blood,  for  the  good  of  liis  own, 
and  thus  lie  shall  be  answered. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  King  and  No  King,  ii.  1. 

fructiparous  (fruk-tip'a-ms),  a.  [<  li.  fruetus, 
fruit,  +  parere,  produce.]  In  bot.,  producing 
an  abnormal  number  of  pistils  or  fruits  from  a 
single  flower.     [Rare.] 

fructist  (fruk'tist),  n.  [<  L.  fruetus,  fruit,  + 
-i«*.]    Same  a,s  fructimst. 

fructose  (fruk'tos),  n.  [<  li.  fruetus,  fruit,  + 
-ose.]  In  chem.,  sugar  of  fruit,  or  levulose 
(C6H12O6).  It  is  found  in  honey  and  sweet  fruits,  and 
is  one  of  the  products  of  the  inversion  of  cane-sugar.  It 
usually  exists  as  a  colorless  syrup,  but  can  be  crystallized. 
It  is  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  polaiizes  to 
the  left.    Also  called /rm(-8«^ar  and  chulariose. 

fructual  (fruk'tii-al),  a.  [<  L.  fruetus,  fruit, 
+  -aZ.]    Fruitful."  Davies.     [Kare.] 

It  is  frwitual ;  letitbesoin  operation.  It  gives  us  the 
fruit  of  life ;  let  us  return  it  the  fruits  of  obedience. 

Rev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  I.  362. 

fructuary  (fruk'tu-a-ri),  n.;  T^l.fructuaries(-Tiz). 

[<  L.  frv^tuarius,'  of  or  belonging  to  fruit,  LL. 

and  ML.  of  or  belonging  to  the  use  or  profits, 

usufructuary,  <  fruetus   (fructu-),  fruit:    see 

fruit.]    One  who  enjoys  the  produce  or  profits 

of  anything. 
fructuation  (fnik-tu-a'shon),  n.     [<  L.  fruetus, 

fruit,  +  -ation.]    Produce;  fniit. 
Knowing  with  what  superabundant  population  the  first 

fructuation  of  an  advancing  society  is  loaded. 

Poumall,  Study  of  Antiquities  (1782),  p.  60. 

fructuoust  (fruk'tu-us),  a.  [<  ME.  fructuous 
(also  frutuose),  <  OF.  *fruetueux,  F.  fructueux 
=  Pr,  fructuos  =  Sp.  Pg.  fructuoso  =  It.  frut- 
tuoso,  <  L.  frwctuosus,  abounding  in  fruit,  f  ruit- 
tai.,\  fruetus  {fructu-),  fruit:  see  fruit.]  1. 
Fruitful ;  fertile ;  productive. 

'Rethfruetuous,  and  that  in  litel  space. 

Chaucer,  ProL  to  Parson's  Tale,  1.  73. 

Wei  may  that  Lond  be  called  delytable  and  afructumis 

Lond,  that  was  bebledd  and  raoysted  with  the  precyouse 

Blode  of  oure  Lord  Jesu  Crist.    MamdevUle,  Travels,  p.  3. 

2.  Causing  fertility. 

If  water  were  of  the  oun  nature /riw:i«o««,  it  must  needs 
follow  that  it  seU  alone,  and  at  all  times,  should  be  able 
to  produce  fruit.  Holland,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  812. 

So  rich  the  soil. 
So  much  does  fructuous  moisture  o'er-abound. 

J.  Philips,  Cider,  i, 

fructuouslyt  (fmk'tu-us-li),  adv.  [<  ME.  fruc- 
tuouslye;  'fructuovs  +  -ly^.]  In  a  fructuous 
or  fruitful  manner;  fruitfully;  fertilely. 

Who  so  ever  prechithe  fructuouslye  the  worde  of  God, 
he  winithe  the  f adir,  and  biyith  Crist. 

Gesta  Romanorum,  p.  233.* 

fructuousnesst  (fruk'tu-us-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  fructuous  or  fruitful ;  fruit- 
fulness  ;  fertility.    Imp.  Diet. 

fructuret  (fruk'tSr),  n.  [<  L.  fruetus,  fruit,  + 
-^re.]    IJse;  fruition;  enjoyment. 

frugal  (fro'gal),  a.  [<  OF.  frugal,  F.  frugal  = 
Sp.  Pg.  frugal  =  It.  frugale,  <  L.  frugalis,  eco- 
nomical, frugal,  also  pertaining  to  fruits,  <frux 
(frug-),  usually  iu  pi.  fruges,  tiie  fruits  of  the 
earth,  produce  of  the  fields ;  used  in  dat.  sing. 
frugi  (lit.  'for  fruit'  or  'for  food')  as  adj.,  use- 
ful, fit,  frugal ;  from  the  same  source  a.s  fruetus, 
fruit:  see  fruit.]  1.  Economical  in  use  or  ex- 
penditure; avoiding  unnecessary  expenditure 
either  of  money  or  of  anything  else  which  is  to 
be  used  or  consumed ;  sparing;  not  prodigal  or 
lavish. 

No  man  than  hee  more  frugal  of  two  pretious  things  in 
mans  life,  his  time  and  his  revenue.    Milton,  Hist.  Eng. ,  v. 

Though  on  pleasure  she  was  bent. 
She  had  &  frugal  mind.       Cowper,  John  Gilpin. 

2.  Characterized  by  or  indicating  economy. 
Pinching  and  paring  he  might  furnish  forth 
A  frugal  board,  bare  sustenance,  no  more. 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  I.  65. 

=Syn.  Choice,  careful,  chary,  thrifty. 

frugality  (fro-gal'i-ti),  n.     [<  P.  frugality  =  Sp. 

frugalidad  =  Pg.  frugalidade  =  It.  frugalitd,  < 

L.  frugalita{t-)s,  economy,  thriftiuess,  temper- 


frugality 

anoe,  frugality,  ifrugalis,  frugal:  see  frugal.'] 
X.  The  quality  of  being  frugal;  prudent  econo- 
my ;  good  husbandry  or  hoiisewlf  ery. 

Ho  that  cleareth  by  degrees  induoeth  a  habit  of  fru- 
gality, and  gaiueth  as  well  upon  his  mind  as  upon  his 
estate.  Bacon,  Expense  (ed.  1887). 

The  wise  frugality,  that  does  not  give 
A  life  to  saving,  but  that  saves  to  live. 

Craibe,  Works,  I.  62. 

3.  A  prudent  and  sparing  use  or  appropriation 
of  anything. 

In  thia  frugality  of  your  praises  some  things  I  cannot 
omit.  Dryden,  Fables,  Ded. 

=  SjTl.  Thrift,  etc.    &ee  economy. 
frugally  (fro'gal-i),  adv.    In  a  frngal  or  sav- 
ing manner;  with  economy ;  sparingly. 

Plato  seemed  too  frugally  politick,  who  allowed  no  larg- 
er monument  then  would  contain  four  heroiok  verses,  and 
designed  the  most  barren  ground  for  sepulture. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Urn-Burial,  iii. 

That  part  of  the  Shows  [yearly  Panegyrics]  being  fru- 
gally abolished,  the  employment  of  City  Poet  ceased. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  i.  90,  note. 

frugalness  (fro'gal-nes),  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing frugal;  frugality. 

fniggan,  fruggin  (frug'an,  -in),  n.  [E.  dial. 
fruggan,  <  ME.  frogon,furgon,furgun,  furgone, 
<  OF. /ottrgron,  an  oven-fork:  S66  fourgon.']  An 
oven-fork;  a  pole  with  which  the  ashes  in  an 
oven  are  stirred. 

frugiferous  (frg-jif'e-rus),  a.  [=  P.  frugif^e 
=  Pg.  It.  fiugifero,  <  L.  frugifer,  <frux  (friig-), 
fruits  of  the  earth  (  see  frugal),  +  ferre  =  E. 
6earl.]  Producing  fruit  or  grain;  fruitful; 
fructiferous.     [Kare.] 

And  God  said,  behold  I  give  you  eyery  frugiferous  herb 
which  is  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Dr.  H,  More,  Conjectura  Cabbalistica,  i.  29. 

FrUgiVOra  (ff^-jiv'o-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  L. 
frux  (frug-),  fruits,  +  nor  are,  devour.]  A  di- 
vision of  the  order  Chiroptera,  ineluding  the 
fruit-eating  bats  of  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
old  world,  such  as  the  so-caUed  "flying-foxes." 
i'he  head  resembles  that  of  a  dog  in  shape ;  there  is  no 
peculiar  formation  of  the  ears  or  nose ;  the  pyloric  divi- 
sion of  the  stomach  is  enormously  lengthened ;  and  there 
are  dental  characters  correspondent  to  the  frugivorous 
regimen  of  the  species.  There  is  in  nearly  all  the  species 
a  claw  upon  the  second  digit  of  the  hand,  never  present 
in  the  insectivorous  bats.  See  cuts  under  Jlying-f ox,  fruit- 
bat,  and  Pteropug.  The  Frugivora  are  also  called  Mega- 
chiroptera.  The  term  is  contrasted  with  Ijisectivora  or 
Anim<Uivora. 

frurivorous  (frS-jiv'o-rus)  a.  [=  F.  frugivore 
=  Pg.  It.  frugivoro,  iL.  frux  (frug-),  fruits,  + 
vorare,  devour.]  1.  Feeding  on  fruits,  espe- 
cially soft  fruits,  as  many  mammals,  birds, 
etc.,  those  which  feed  on  smaU  hard  fruits,  as 
seeds  and  grain,  being  distinguished  usually  as 
granivorous. 

The  anatomy  of  the  human  stomach  .  .  .  and  the  for- 
mation of  the  teeth  clearly  place  man  in  the  class  of  fru- 
givorous animals.  Peacock,  Headlong  Hall,  ii, 

3.  Specifically,  in  mammal.,  pertaining  to  the 
Frngivora. 
fruit  (fr6t),  n.  [<  ME.  fruit,  fnite,  frut,  some- 
times froU,  froyt,  fryt,  <  OF.  fruit,  F.  fruit  = 
Pr.  frut,  frug  =  Sp.  Pg.  fruto  =  It.  frutto  = 
OS.  fruht  =  OFries.  frucht  =  D.  vrucJit  (and 
fruit,  <  F. )  =  MLG.  vrucht = OHG.  fruht,  MHG. 
wuht,  G.  frucht  =  leel.  fruhtr  =  Sw.  frukt  = 
Dan.  frugt,  <  L.  fruetus  (fructu-),  an  enjoying, 
enjoyment,  usually  in  concrete  sense,  proceeds, 
product,  produce,  fruit,  income,  etc.,  <  frui 
{0Tig.*frugvi)  (fit.  frux  (frug-),  fruit),  -pp.  frue- 
tus (fructu-),  also  fruitu^,  enjoy,  use,  =  AS.  irH- 
can,  use,  E.  hrooTfi,  endure :  see  'brooh^.  Hence 
also,  from  L.  frui,  'E.  fructify,  fruotuous,  frugal, 
frument,  frumenty,  ete.']  1.  In  a  general  sense, 
any  product  of  vegetable  growth  useful  to  men 
or  animals,  as  grapes,  figs,  corn,  cotton,  flax, 
and  all  cultivated  plants.  [In  this  comprehen- 
sive sense  the  word  is  generally  used  in  the 
plural.] 
Frut  and  corn  ther  f  aylede.      Bob.  of  Gloucester,  p,  378. 

Six  years  thou  shalt  sow  thy  land,  and  shalt  gather  in 
the  fruits  thereof.  Ex.  xxiii.  10. 

That  it  may  please  thee  to  give  and  preserve  to  our  use 
the  kindly  [natural]  fruits  of  the  earth,  ^o  that  in  due 
time  we  may  enjoy  them. 

Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Litany. 

3.  In  a  more  limited  sense,  the  reproductive 
product  of  a  tree  or  other  plant;  the  seed  of 
plants,  or  the  part  that  contains  the  seeds,  as 
wheat,  rye,  oats,  apples,  pears,  nuts,  ete. 

Wha  sail  bere  the /rwj/tt  be-fore  Criste  that  has  noghte 
the  floure?      Hampole,  Prose  Treatises  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  4. 

Fruit  of  all  kinds,  in  coat 
Sough,  or  smooth  rind,  or  bearded  husk,  or  shell, 
She  gathers,  tribute  large,  and  on  the  board 
Heaps  with  unsparing  hand.         Milton,  P.  L.,  v.  341, 


2394: 

Wearing  his  wisdom  lightly,  like  the/r«i« 
Which  in  our  winter  woodland  looks  a  flower. 

Tennyson,  A.  Dedication. 

3.  In  a  still  more  limited  sense,  an  edible 
succulent  product  of  a  plant,  normally  covering 
and  including  the  seeds,  as  the  apple,  orange, 
lemon,  peach,  pear,  plum,  a  berry,  a  melon,  etc. ; 
in  a  collective  sense,  such  products  iu  the  ag- 
gregate. 

But  of  all  maner  of  meate,  the  moostdaungerousisthat 
whiche  is  otfruites  (fruitz  orudz),  as  cheres,  small  cheryse 
(guingues),  great  cherise  (gasoongnes). 
J)u  Quez's  Introductorie,  p.  1073,  quoted  in  Babees  Book 
[(E.  E.  T.  S.),  Index,  p.  86. 
Or  little  pitted  speck  in  garner'd/™it. 
That  rotting  inward  slowly  moulders  all. 

Tennyson,  Merlin  and  Vivien  (song), 

4.  In  hot.,  the  matured  ovary  of  a  plant,  con- 
sisting of  the  seeds  and  their  pericarp,  and  in- 
cluding whatever  maybe  incorporated  with  it; 
also,  the  spores  of  cryptogams  and  the  organs 
accessory  to  them.  The  kinds  of  fruit  are  very  nu- 
merous, and  differ  greatly  in  character  and  degree  of  com- 
plexity. They  have  also  received  many  names,  but  they 
may  for  the  most  part  be  grouped  under  the  following 
classes :  simple  fruits,  which  consist  of  a  single  matured 
pistil ;  aggregate  fruits,  composed  of  a  cluster  of  carpels 
belonging  to  the  same  flower,  and  crowded  together  up- 
on the  common  receptacle  ;  multiple  or  collective  fruits, 
formed  by  the  aggregation  of  the  pistils  of  several  flowers 
into  one  mass ;  and  accessory  or  anthocarpous  fruits,  in 
which  the  true  pericarp  (belonging  essentially  to  one  of 
the  preceding  groups)  is  incorporated  with  or  inclosed  by 
an  enlargement  of  some  adjacent  organ  or  organs,  which 
becomes  the  most  conspicuous  portion  of  the  fruit. 

5.  The  produce  of  animals ;  offspring;  young: 
as,  the  fruit  of  the  womb,  of  the  loins,  of  the 
body. 

When  a  shepe  is  with  frute,  hering  the  thonder  she 
casteth  iier  frute  and  bringeth  it  ded  to  the  worlde. 

Bahees  Book  (E.  E,  T,  S.),  p.  221. 

The  Lord  hath  sworn  in  truth  unto  David ;  ...  Of  the 
fruit  of  thy  body  will  I  set  upon  thy  throne.  Ps.  cxxxii.  11. 

King  Edward's /niif,  true  heir  to  the  English  crown. 
Shak.,  3  Hen.  VI.,  iv.  i. 

6.  A  product  in  general;  anything  produced 
by  or  resulting  from  effort  of  any  kind,  or  by  or 
from  any  cause ;  outcome,  effect,  result,  or  con- 
sequence: as,  the  fruits  of  victory;  the  fruit 
of  folly. 

They  shall  eat  the  fruit  of  their  doings.         Isa.  iii,  10. 

Mt.  Vane  declared  the  occasion  of  this  meeting,  .  ,  . 
and  the  fruit  aimed  at,  viz,  a  more  firm  and  friendly  unit- 
ing of  minds.  Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  211. 

The  final  and  permanent  fruits  of  liberty  are  wisdom, 
moderation,  and  mercy.  Macautay,  Milton. 

Brandled  fruit.  See  brandied.—  ComponaA  &uits, 
such  fruits  as  consist  of  several  ovaries, — Forbidden 
fruit.  See  forbidden.— StuslO.  fruits,  fruits  raised  in 
market-gardens,  such  as  strawberries,  raspberries,  and 
currants, 

fruit  (frot),  V.  i.  [i  fruit,  m.]  To  produce  fruit ; 
come  into  bearing. 

Curiously  enough,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  sandy 
levels  or  alluvial  flats  of  the  sea-shore,  the  sea-loving  co- 
coa-nut will  not  bring  its  nuts  to  perfection.  It  will  grow, 
indeed,  but  it  will  not  thrive  or  fruit  in  due  season. 

Pop.  Set.  Mo.,  XXX.  69. 

In  the  latitude  of  Southern  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia, 
it  is  rather  common  for  this  exotic  [the  gingko-tree]  to 
fruit.  Science,  VI.  103. 

fruitage  (fro'taj),  n.  [Formerly  alsofrutage; 
<  OF.  fruitage,  K  fruit,  fruit,  +  -age.]  1.  Fruits 
collectively;  fruitery. 

A  sumptuous  covered  table,  decked  with  all  sortes  of  ex- 
quisite delicates  and  dainties,  of  patisserie,  frutages,  and 
confections. 

Quoted  by  Brydges,  British  Bibliographer,  IV.  316. 
Above,  beneath,  around  his  hapless  head. 
Trees  of  all  kinds  dielieions  fruitage  spread. 

Pope,  Odyssey,  xii. 
Now  loaded  trees  resign  their  annual  store, 
And  on  the  ground  the  vi\e\loyf  fruitage  pour, 

Bea^tie,  tr.  of  Virgil's  Pastorals,  vii. 

3.  The  bearing  or  production  of  fruit  or  re- 
sult. 

Follow  such  a  ministry  to  its  fruitage  in  one  character 
ripened  under  its  influence.  A.  Phelps,  Eng.  Style,  p,  280. 

3.  A  painted  or  sculptured  representation  of 
fruit ;  a  fruit-piece. 

There  are  sundry  other  ornaments  likewise  belonging 
to  the  freeze,  such  as  encarpa,  festoons,  &nd.  frutages. 

Evelyn,  Architects  and  Architecture, 

The  cornices  above  consist  oi  frutages  and  festoons. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Nov,  17, 1644. 

fruit-alcoliol  (frot'aFko-hol),  n.  Alcohol  de- 
rived from  the  juice  of  fruit,  as  distinguished 
from  wood-alcohol,  etc. 

frui't-bat  (frot'bat),  n.  A  fruit-eating  or  fru- 
givorous bat  of  the  family  Pteropodidce,  or  sub- 
order Frugivora;  a  fox-bat  or  flying-fox.  See 
cut  in  next  column. 

fruit-bearer  (frot'bar'''er),  n.  That  which  pro- 
duces fruit. 


fruitestere 


ftuit-bearing 

(fr6t'bSr''ing),  a. 
Producing  fruit. 

fruit-bud  (frof- 
bud),  n.  A  bud 
that  contains  the 
germ  of  fruit;  a 
bud  that  will,  un- 
der favorable  cir- 
cumstances, pro- 
duce fruit. 

fruit-cake  (frof- 
kak),  n.  1.  A  rich 
sweet  cake  con- 
taining fruit,  as 
raisins,  citron,  cur- 
rants, ete. —  3.  In 
biol.,  an  sethalium. 


Fniitbat  {Cefhalotes  feronif). 


The  cysts  [of  the  Endosporeoe\  may  be  united  side  by 
side  in  larger  or  smaller  groups.  .  .  .  These  composite 
bodies  are  termed  fruit-cakes  or  eethalia,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  spore-cysts  of  Fnligo,  also  called  .Xthalium 
—  the  well-known  "  flowers  of  tan  "  —  form  a  cake  of  this 
description.         E.  R.  Lankester,  Encyo.  Brit.,  XIX.  841, 

fruit-car  (frot'kar),  n.  A  railroad-car  of  spe- 
cial design  for  the  carriage  of  fruit  and  other 
perishable  products  requiring  ventilation  and 
provision  against  the  effects  of  undue  heat  or 
cold.     Car-Builder's  Diet. 

fruit-crew  (frot'kro),  n.  1.  A  name  of  sundry 
South  American  birds,  as  species  of  the  gen- 
era Chasmorhynchus  and  Ceplialopterus.  See 
cut  under  arapvmga. — 2.  pi.  Specifically,  the 
birds  of  the  subfamily  Gymnoderirm, 

fruit-culture  (frot'kul"tur),  n.  The  systematic 
cultivation,  propagation,  or  rearing  of  fruit  or 
fruit-trees. 

fruit-dot(frot'dot),  n.  In  6o*.,  the  sorus  of  ferns. 

fruit-drier  (fr6t'dri'''6r),  n.  An  apparatus  for 
evaporating  and  curing  fruit,  berries,  and 
vegetables.  The  simplest  form  is  a  sheet-iron  stove 
having  a  number  of  shelves  an-anged  as  baiSe-plates  or 
deflectors  to  cause  the  hot  air  to  traverse  all  the  spaces 
between  the  shelves.  The  larger  driers  are  buildings  fur- 
nished with  towers  sometimes  40  feet  high,  within  which 
are  arranged  endless  chains  supporting  at  intervals  trays 
of  wire  netting  on  which  the  fruit  is  placed,  A  fire  is 
maintained  at  the  base  of  the  tower,  and  the  heated  air 
rises  through  it,  the  products  of  combustion  passing  away 
through  a  chimney.  The  fresh-cut  fruit  is  laid  on  the  low- 
er tray  next  the  furnace.  When  full  it  is  raised  by  meaoB 
of  the  chains,  and  another  tray  of  fruit  is  put  in.  By  tliis 
arrangement  the  steam  from  the  fresh  fruit  rises  to  the 
trays  above,  keeping  the  fruit  bathed  in  steaming  vapor. 
By  the  time  the  fruit  reaches  the  top  of  the  tower  it  has 
parted  with  nearly  all  its  moisture  and  is  ready  to  be 
packed  in  dry  boxes.  Fruit-driers  of  the  latter  Icind  are 
extensively  used  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States. 

I  Also  called  evaporator. 

fruited  (fr5'ted),  a.  [<  fruit  +  -ed.]  Bearing 
fruit. 

The  painted  farmhouse  shining  through  the  leav.es 
Ot  fruited  orchards  bending  at  its  eaves, 

Whittier,  The  Panorama. 

fruitent,  v.  t.  [<  fruit  +  -e»l  (3).]  To  make 
fruitful.     [Rare.] 

He  .  .  .  may  as  well  ask  .  .  .  why  thou  usest  the  in- 
fluences of  heaven  to  fruiten  the  earth. 

Bp.  Hall,  The  Kesurrection, 

fruiter  (fro'tfer),  n.  A  vessel  employed  in  the 
transportation  of  fruit. 

The  arrival  of  a  fruiter  from  New  Orleans  was  eele' 
brated  with  bacchanalian  orgies. 

U.  S.  Cons.  Sep.,  No,  Ixviii.  (1886),  p.  671. 

fruiterer  (frS'ter-fer);  n.  [<  fruit  +  -ej'i,  -«r2, 
the  term,  reduplicated  as  in  poulterer,  etc. 
Of.  'F.  fruitier,  a  fruit-producer,  =  Pr. /r«c7»J«r, 
fruitier  =  Sp.  frutero  =  Pg.  fruteiro,  fridterer.] 
One  who  deals  in  fruit ;  a  seller  of  fruits. 

The  very  same  day  did  I  flght  with  one  Sampson  Stock- 
fish, &  fruiterer,  behind  Gray's  Inn, 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  in.  2. 

fruitery  (fro'ter-i),  n.;  pi.  fruiteries  (-iz). 
[Formerly  also  *frutery,  frutry;  <  F.  fruitme, 
<  fruit,  fruit:  see  fruit  and  -ery.]  1.  Frmt 
collectively. 

He  sowde  and  planted  in  his  proper  grange 
(Upon  som  savage  stock)  «om /retry  strange. 

Jhi  Bartas  (trans,). 

2.  A  fruit-loft;  a  repository  for  fruit.— 3.  A 
fruit-house,  or  hothouse  for  raising  fruit;  a 
fruit-garden  or  orchard.     [Bare  in  all  uses.] 
Oft,  notwithstanding  all  thy  care 
To  help  thy  plants,  when  the  sniall/rMtter!/ seems. 
Exempt  from  ills,  an  oriental  blast  .       ., 

Disastrous  flies,  J.  Philips,  Cider,  n. 

They  assented  to  Mr.  Beckendorft's  proposition  of  visit- 
ing Ms  fruitery.  Disraeli,  Vivian  Grey,  vi.  (. 
fruitesteret,  n.     [ME. ;  mod.  as  if  *fruitgter,  < 
fruit  +  -ster.]    A  female  seller  of  fruit. 
And  right  anon  thanne  comen  tombesteres, 
Fetys  and  smale,  and  yoDge  frutesteres. 

Chaucer,  Pardoner's  Tale,  ^  ">- 


fruit-fly 

fruit-fly  (frSt'fli),  n.    A  dipterous  insect  of  the 
family  Musadw&TidL^&a-aaDroaopMla,  the  larvse 
of    which    are 
found    in    de- 
caying     fruit, 

preserves,  etcj.  »  ^nja^  \      ^  t   , 

The  adult  flies  *  tf^.*."^  »         '■ 

are  small  yel- 
lowish species 
with  transpa- 
rent wings. 

fruitful  (frSf- 
fia),a.  [<MB. 
fruitefuU;  < 
fruit  +  -/«?.] 

1.  Productive 
of,  abounding 
in,  or  favorable 

e  Ir-i.  Fruit-By  {Drosophaa  ampelophila). 

of  fruit,  or  use-  (Cross  shows  natural  size.) 

ful  vegetation 

in  general :   as,  a  fruitful  country  or  soil ;   a 

frwitful  season;  fruitful  showers. 

Hilles,  knoUes,  .  .  .  tries  [trees]  fruitefuU,  and  cedres 
alle.  Ps.  oxlviil.  9  (ME.  version). 

This  countrey  beinge  fruitefuU  and  aboundante  of  all 
thingea  was  taken  by  the  Scithians. 

J.  Brende,  tr.  of  Quintus  Curtlus,  fol.  140. 
Thy  promises  are  like  Adonis'  gardens 
That  one  day  bloom'd,  Mii  fruitful  were  the  next. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  i.  6. 

2.  Bearing  offspring;  proUflo;  not  barren. 

God  said  unto  them  [Adam  and  Eve],  Be  fruitful,  and 
multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth,  and  subdue  it. 

Gen.  i.  28. 
Hear,  nature,  hear;  .  .  . 
Suspend  thy  purpose,  if  thou  didst  intend 
To  make  this  creature /rMiy«J/    Shak.,  Lear,  i.  4. 
Hail,  mother  of  mankind,  whose  fruitful  womb 
Shall  fill  the  world.  Miltm,  P.  L.,  v.  388. 

3.  Productive  of  results;  yieldingj  bringing, 
or  favoring  production  or  acquisition  in  any 
respect:  as,  a  fruitful  enterprise  or  journey; 
fruitful  investigations  or  thoughts ;  fruitful  in 
expedients  or  in  crimes. 

Add  not  more  misery 
To  a  man  that's /rui^/uZ  in  afflictions.    ■ 

Fletcher  (and  another).  Sea  Voyage,  iv.  2. 
Melancholy  is  far  more  fruitful  of  Thoughts  than  any 
other  Humour.  Howell,  Letters,  ii.  30. 

The  closest  and  most  fruitful  attention  therefore  im- 
plies the  maximum  of  concentration. 

J.  Sully,  Outlines  of  Psychol.,  p.  79. 

4t.  Plenteous;  copious;  bountiful. 

Onefrui^ul  meal  would  set  me  to  't. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iv.  3. 
'Tis  not  alone  my  inky  cloak,  good  mother,  .  .  . 
No,  nor  the />'m'i/«^  river  in  the  eye,  .  .  . 
That  can  denote  me  truly.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

Fruitful  mark  or  principle.  In  logic,  a  mark  or  prin- 
ciple from  which  many  consequences  can  be  deduced. — 
nilltful  Signs,  in  astrol..  Cancer,  Scorpio,  and  Pisces : 
so  called  because  supposed  to  be  favorable  to  marriage. 
=Syn.  Rich,  Fertile,  Fruitful,  Prolific,  Productive.  That 
which  is  rich  ov  fertile  is  capable  of  producing  abundantly 
by  proper  husbandry ;  that  which  is  fruitful,  prolific,  or 
prod/wctive  does  produce  abundantly.  ■  Rich  and  fertile 
seem  to  have  a  primary  reference  to  soil ;  fruitful  to  trees 
and  plants ;  prolific  to  animals,  including  man ;  produc- 
tive has  a  general  application  to  whatever  may  be  said  to 
produce:  but  all  have  widely  extended  figurative  uses:  as, 
a  rich  field  of  investigation ;  a  fertile  brain ;  a  fruitful 
idea ;  a  prolific  source  of  mischief. 

I  have  had  a  large,  a  fair,  and  a  pleasant  Held,  io  fertile 
that  without  my  cultivating  it  has  given  me  two  harvests 
in  a  summer,  and  in  both  oppressed  the  reaper. 

Dryden,  Account  of  Annus  Mirabilis. 

A  large  and  fruitful  mind  should  not  so  much  labour 
what  to  speak  as  to  find  what  to  leave  unspoken.  Mich 
Boils  are  often  to  be  weeded.  Bacon,  To  Coke. 

It  [Ireland]  has  been  prolific  in  statesmen,  warriors,  and 
poets.   S.  S.  Prentiss,  Speech  on  Sending  Belief  to  Ireland. 

Productive  as  the  sun.       Pape,  Chorus  in  Brutus,  1.  24. 
fruitfully  (frot'ful-i),  adv.    In  a  fruitful  man- 
ner; plenteously;  abundantly. 

You  have  many  opportunities  to  cut  him  off ;  if  your  will 
want  not,  time  and  place  will  he  fruitfully  offered. 

Shak.,  Lear,  iv.  6. 

fruitfulness  (frot'ful-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  fruitful ;  productiveness ;  fer- 
tility; fecundity;  exuberant  abundance. 

The  remedy  of  fruitfulness  is  easy,  but  no  labour  will 
help  the  contrary.  B.  Jonson,  Discoveries. 

The  water  is  more  productive  than  the  earth.  Nay,  the 
earth  hath  no  fruitfulness  without  showers  or  dews ;  for 
all  the  herbs,  and  flowers,  and  fruit  are  produced  and 
thrive  by  the  water.     I.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  32. 

fruit-gatherer  (fr8t'gasH'''6r-6r),  ».  One  who 
or  that  which  gathers  fruit;  specifically,  a  de- 
vice for  gathering  fruit  from  trees,  as  a  pair  of 
shears  attached  to  the  end  of  a  pole,  and  oper- 
ated by  means  of  a  cord,  in  this  device  a  bag  or 
basket  is  commonly  fastened  to  the  pole  below  the  shears, 
to  catch  the  fruit  as  it  falls.    Also  called  fruit-picker. 
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fruit-house  (frSt'hous),  n.  A  house  specially 
devised  for  storing  fruit. 

fruitiness  (frS'ti-nes),  n.  The  essential  or  char- 
acteristic quality  of  fruit;  in  the  case  of  wine, 
the  quality  of  retaining  a  marked  taste  of  the 
grape. 

fruiting  (fro'tiug),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  fruit,  «.] 
The  production  of  fruit. 

The  year  1866  was  highly  favourable  for  the  fruiting  of 
all  the  bushes. 

Darwin,  Different  Forms  of  Plowers,  p.  290. 

fruition  (frS-ish'on),  n.  [<  OP.  fruition  =  Pr. 
fruicio  =  Sp.  fruicion  =  Pg.  fruiqao  =  It.  frui- 
ziorie,  <  L.  as  if  *fruitio{n-),  <  frui,  pp.  fruitus, 
commonly  fruotus,  enjoy :  see  fruity  A  com- 
ing into  fruit  or  fulfilment;  attainment  of  any- 
thing desired;  realization  of  results:  as,  the 
fruition  of  one's  labors  or  hopes. 

The  dainties  here 
Are  least  what  they  appear ; 
Though  sweet  in  hopes,  yet  in  fruition  sour. 

Quarles,  Emblems,  i.  3. 

The  fruition  of  Liberty  is  not  so  pleasing  as  a  conceit 

of  the  want  of  it  is  irksome.        Howell,  Letters,  I.  vi.  48. 

Let  ^e  fruition  of  things  bless  the  possession  of  them, 

and  think  it  more  satisfaction  to  live  richly  than  die  rich. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ.  Mor.,  i.  7. 

fruitive  (fro'i-tiv),  a.  [<  OF.  fruiUf  =  Sp.  Pg. 
It.  fruiUeo,  <  L.  frui,  pp.  fruitus,  commonfy 
fructus,  enjoy:  see  fruit."]  Pertaining  to  or 
arising  from  fruition.     [Rare.] 

To  whet  our  longings  iofn  fruitive  or  experimental  know- 
ledge, it  is  reserved  among  the  prerogatives  of  being  in 
heaven  to  know  how  happy  we  shall  be  when  there. 


Contemplation  is  &  fruitive  possession  of  verities,  which 
flowers  the  minde  doth  no  longer  gather  or  collect  but 
rather  hold  in  her  hand  ready  made  up  in  nosegays  that 
she  is  smelling  to. 

W.  Montague,  Devoute  Essays,  I.  xxi.  §  4. 

fruit-jar  (frSt'jar),  n.  A  large-mouthed  bottle 
or  jar,  usually  fitted  with  a  glass  or  metal  cap 
for  excluding  air,  used  for  preserving  fruit;  a 
preserve-^ar. 

fruit-knife  (f rot'nif ),  n.  A  knife  having  a  blade 
of  some  material  not  affected  by  the  acid  juice 
of  fruit,  generally  silver,  used  for  paring  and 
cutting  fruit. 

fruitless  (frot'les),  a.  [MB.  fruytles;  <  fruAt 
+  -less.]  1.  Not  bearing  fruit;  destitute  of 
fruit  or  offspring :  as,  a  fruitless  plant ;  a  fruit- 
less marriage. 

Upon  my  head  they  plac'd  s.  fruitless  crown. 

And  put  a  barren  sceptre  in  my  gripe,  .  .  . 

No  son  of  mine  succeeding.     Shak.,  Macbeth,  ill.  1. 

Therefore,  despite  ot  fruitless  chastity,  .  .  . 

That  on  the  earth  would  breed  a  scarcity 

And  barren  dearth  of  daughters  and  of  sons. 

Be  prodigal.        Shak.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1.  751. 
Kevolving  seasons,  fruitless  as  they  pass. 
See  it  [Etna]  an  uninform'd  and  idle  mass. 

Cowper,  Heroism,  1.  25. 

2.  Productive  of  or  attended  by  no  advantage 
or  good  result;  ineffective;  useless;  idle:  as,  a 
fruitless  attempt;  Sj  fruitless  controversy. 

Of  ilk  idel  word,  spoken  in  vayne :  that  es  to  say,  that  war 
fruytles.  Hampole,  Prick  of  Conscience,  1.  5665. 

They  in  mutual  accusation  spent 
The  fruitless  hours.  Milton,  P.  L.,  ix.  1188. 

There  is  never  a  Town  that  lieth  open  to  the  Sea  but 
Acapulco ;  and  therefore  our  search  was  commonly /r»»t- 
less,  as  now.  Santpier,  Voyages,  I.  251. 

It  would  he  fruitless  to  deny  my  exultation  when  I  saw 
my  little  ones  about  me.  Goldsmith,  Vicar,  i. 

=  Syn.  1.  Barren.unprofitable,  profitless.— 2.  Ineffectual, 
Unavailing,  etc.  (see  useless) ;  vain,  idle,  abortive,  boot- 
less, futile. 
fruitlessly  (frot'les-li),  adv.  In  a  fruitless  man- 
ner; without  any  valuable  effect;  idly;  vainly; 
unprofitably. 

Since  therefore  after  this  fruit  cariosity  fruitlessly  en- 
quireth,  and  confidence  blindly  deterniineth,  we  shall  sur- 
cease our  inqufsition.      Sir  T.  Broume,  Vulg.  Err.,  vii.  1. 
VTalking  they  talk'd,  md.  fruitlessly  divin'd 
What  friend  the  Priestess,  by  those  words,  design  d. 

Dryden,  ^neid,  vi, 

fruitlessness  (frot'les-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  fruitless  or  unprofitable. 

It  is  no  marvill  if  those  that  niocke  at  goodnesse  be 
plagued  with  continuall /rwitfessmessc. 

Bp.  Hall,  Mephibosheth  and  Ziba. 

fruitlet  (frot'let),  n.  [<  fruit  +  -let.]  A  small 
fruit. 

The  pappus,  or  ring  of  down,  though  it  still  exists  as  a 
sort  of  dying  rudiment  on  e&ch  fruitlet  of  the  burrs,  is  re- 
duced greatly  in  size.  Fop.  Sei.  Mo.,  XXX.  107. 

fruit-loft  (fr6t'16ft),  n.  An  upper  floor  used 
for  the  preservation  or  storage  of  fruit. 

fruit-picker  (fr6t'pik"6r),  n.  Same  as  fruit- 
gatherer. 


frumenty 

frui't-piece  (frbt'pes),  n.  A  pictured  or  sculp- 
tured representation  of  fruit. 

fruit-pigeon  (fr6t'pij'''gn),  n.  A  general  name 
of  the  very  numerous  old-world  pigeons  of  the 
genera  Carpo- 
phaga  and  !ZVe- 
ron.  Grreen  is 
the  prevailing 
color  of  these 
birds,  and  fruit 
their  principal 
food,  whence 
the  name. 

fruit-press 
(frot'pres),  n. 
A  domestic  ap- 
paratus for  ex- 
tracting juices 
from  frait. 

fruit-sugar 
(fr8t'shiig''''ar), 

n.  Same      as       BmazeFruit-pigcon  (Car/afha£-aaiita). 

levulose. 

fruit-tree  (frSt'tre),  n.  A  tree  cultivated  for  its 
fruit,  or  a  tree  whose  principal  value  consists  in 
the  fruit  it  produces,  as  the  cherry-tree,  apple- 
tree,  or  pear-tree. 

And  they  took  strong  cities,  and  a  fat  land,  and  pos- 
sessed .  .  .  vineyards  and  oliveyards,  and  fruit  trees  in 
abundance.  Neh.  ix.  25. 

By  yonder  blessed  moon  I  swear. 
That  tips  with  silver  all  these  fruit-tree  tops. 

Shak.,  E.  and  J,,  ii.  2. 

fruit-trencherl  (frot'tren''''ch6r),  n.  A  small 
wooden  tray,  answering  the  purpose  of  a  des- 
sert-plate, formerly  used  for  fruit  and  the  like. 
It  was  often  richly  painted  with  ornamental  de- 
si^s  and  inscriptions,  mottoes,  etc. 

fruit-trencher^t,  ».  One  who  makes  trenches 
or  digs  in  an  orchard. 

This  is  a  piece  of  sapience  not  worth  the  brain  of  a 
fruit-trencher.  Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

fruit-'WOrm  (frot'werm),  n.     The  larva  or  grub 

of  some  insect  that  injures  fruit Gooseberry 

fruit-worm,  the  larva  of  Dahruma  convolutella,  a  small 
phycid  moth  which  lays  its  eggs  on  young  gooseberry- 
bushes.  The  pale-green  and  very  active  larva  feeds  upon 
the  fruit,  often  fastening  several  berries  together;  it 
transforms  to  a  pupa  within  a  silken  cocoon  on  theground, 
and  hibernates  in  this  condition.  There  being  but  one 
annual  generation,  the  best  remedies  are  hand-picking, 
and  burning  the  leaves  and  rubbish  under  the  bushes  in 
winter.  See  cutunderDofonwKa.— Orange  fruit- worm, 
Trypeta  l%tdens,  the  grub  of  a  dipterous  fly  of  Mexico,  or 
Ceratitis  citriperda,  another  insect  of  the  same  family, 
which  attacks  oranges  in  Madeira. 

fruity  (fro'ti),  a.  [< /j-Mii -I- -2/1.]  1.  Resem- 
bling fruit;  having  the  taste  or  flavor  of  fruit: 
as, /rmft/ port. — 3.  Fruitful.     [Rare.] 

Frullani's  formula.    See  formula. 

frumentt,  ».  [=  Pg.  It.  frumento,  <  L.  frumenr- 
tum,  grain,  com  (cf .  LL.  frumen,  a  gruel  or  por- 
ridge made  of  com),  allied  to  frux  (frug-)  and 
fructus,  fruit,  <  frui,  enjoy:  see  fruit.]  1. 
Grain;  com;  wheat. 

In  Fraunce  and  Spaine  bruers  steep  their  wheat  or/r«- 

ment  in  water,  and  mash  it  for  their  drinke  of  divers  sorts. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xviii.  7. 

3.  Same  asj" 


An  honourable  feest  in  the  great  halle  of  Westmynster 
was  kepte,  where  the  kynge,  syttynge  in  his  astate,  was 
seruyd  with  ill.  coursys,  as  herevnder  ensuyth,  FrumerU 
with  venyson,  etc.  Falryan,  Chron.,  II.,  an.  1630. 

frumentaceous  (fro-men-ta'shius),  a.  [=  Sp. 
f rumentdceo,  frumenticio  =  'Pg.  frumentaceo  (cf. 
F.  frumentace),  <  LL.  frumentaeeus,  of  grain,  < 
frumentvm,  grain,  corn :  see  frument.]  Having 
the  character  of  or  resembling  wheat  or  other 
cereal. 
Wheat,  barley,  lye,  millet,  &c.,  are/rununtoceoiuplants. 

Rees's  Cyc. 

frumentarious  (fro-men-ta'ri-us),  a.  [=  F. 
frumentavre  =  It.  frumentario,  <  L.  frvmenta- 
rius,  of  or  belonging  to  grain  or  com,  <  frumen- 
tum,  grain,  corn :  see  frument.]  Pertaining  to 
wheat  or  other  grain ;  frumentaceous. 

frumentation  (frS-men-ta'shon),  n.  [=  It.fl-u- 
mentazione,  <  L.  frumentatio{n-),  a  providing  or 
distributing  of  grain,  ifrumentari,  fetch  or  pro- 
vide grain,  forage,  <  frvmentum,  grain :  see  fru- 
ment.] Among  the  ancient  Romans,  a  public 
distribution  of  com  to  the  needy  or  discontent- 
ed populace. 

frumentum  (frij -men' turn),  ».     [L. :  see /r«- 

ment,  frumenty.]    Wheat  or  other  grain spl- 

rltus  frumenti,  in  phar.,  whisky. 

frumenty  (fro'men-ti),  n.  [Also  written  fru- 
mety,  and,  more  commonly,  furmenty,  furmety; 
early  mod.  E.  furmentie,  firmentie,  etc.  (see  fur- 
menty); <  ME.  frumenty,  frumentee,  fwmente, 
<  OP.  frumentee,  late  froumentee  (in  form  repr. 


frumenty 

h.frumentatus,  pp.  olfrumeiitah,  provide  grain 
or  corn),  <  h.  frumentum,  grain,  corn:  see  fru- 
ment.l  1.  A  dish  made  of  hiiHed  wheat  boiled 
in  milk  and  seasoned,  especially  used  in  Eng- 
land and  in  some  of  the  southern  United  States 
at  Christmas. 
Her  grace  would  have  you  eat  no  more  Woolsack  pies, 
Nur  Jy&gger  jCruinenty.  B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  v.  2. 

After  we  had  thus  dryed  our  selues,  she  brought  vs  into 
an  Inner  roome,  where  she  set  on  the  hord  standing  a 
long  the  house  somewhat  like  frwfi^ntie,  sodden  venison, 
and  rosted  fish.  Capt.  John  Smith,  Worlcs,  I.  84. 

And  we  are  going  to  have  real  frumenty  and  yule  cakes. 
J.  H.  Ewing,  The  Peace  Egg. 

2.  Wheat  mashed  for  brewing. 

The  wheat  is  crushed  and  mixed  with  water.  This/ni- 
menty  is  allowed  to  ferment. 

Thausing,  Beer  (trans.),  p.  197. 

firumetaryt,  M.    A  corrupt  form  of /ramejiij/. 
The  fifth  book  is  of  pease-porridge ;  under  which  we  m- 
cluded /ntmetary,  water  gruel,  &c. 

W.  King,  Art  of  Cookery,  ix. 

fmmgildt,  frumgyldt,  ».     [AS.  frumgyld,  < 
fruma  (in  comp.  fruni-),  the  first  (=  Icel.  frum 
=  Goth,  fruma,  the  first,  ult.  the  same  as  AS. 
forma,  the  first :  see/ormeri),  +  gild,  gyld,  pay- 
ment :  see  gild^,  geld^.']    In  Anglo-Saxon  law, 
the  first  payment  made  to  the  kindred  of  a  per- 
son slain,  toward  the  recompense  of  his  murder. 
frump  (frump),  V.     [E.  dial,  m  all  senses ;  ori- 
gin obscure.  Cf./rMTOpfe.]   I.t  trans.  1.  To  be 
rude  to;  insult;  snub;  rebuie. 
I  pray  you,  read  there;  I  am  abus'd  and/r«m^'d,  sir, 
By  a  great  man,  that  may  do  ill  by  authority. 

Fletcher  and  Rowley,  Maid  in  the  Mill,  lii.  2. 

2.  To  fabricate  or  patch  up  (a  tale). 

H.  intrans.  1.  To  be  rude. —  2.  To  go  about 
gossiping. — 3.    To  complain  without    cause. 
Halliwell.    [Prov.  Eng.] 
frump  (frump),  m.    [See  the  verb.]   If.  A  taunt; 
a  jeer ;  a  flout ;  a  snub. 

The  Greeks  call  it  Mioterismns,we  may  terme  it  a  fleer- 
ing/rumpe,  as  he  that  said  to  one  whose  wordes  he  be- 
leued  not,  no  doubt  Sir  of  that, 

PvA.tenhani,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  159. 

If  [a  man)  be  cleanly,  they  [women]  term  him  proud, 
if  mean  in  apparel,  a  sloven ;  if  tall,  a  lungis,  if  short,  a 
dwarf ;  if  bold,  blunt,  if  shamefaced,  a  coward ;  insomuch 
that  they  have  neither  mean  in  their  frumps  nor  mea- 
sure in  their  folly.  ^fly,  Euphues  and  his  England. 

2t.  A  lie. 
To  tell  one  a  leae,  to  give  &  frump. 

Hollyband'e  Treasurie,  1593.    (^Halliwell.) 

3.  A  dowdy  woman  or  girl,  partioiilarly  when 
also  cross  or  ill-tempered;  a  hag. 

The  Kings,  and  the  Aces,  and  all  the  best  trumps 
Get  into  the  hands  of  the  other  old  frumps. 

JBarham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  1. 157. 
The  old-fashioned /rumjj,  a  very  hard  winter,  had  laid 
in  great  stores  of  snow  with  great  raving  winds. 

Elizabeth  S.  Sheppard,  Charles  Auchester. 

4.  A  gossip.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

frumpert,  n.    l<  frump,  v.  t.,  +  -eri.]    A  mock- 
er.    Cotgrave. 
frumperyt,m.    [,<frump,n.,  +  -ery.']  Beproach; 
abuse.    Davies. 

Tyndarus  attemptingtoo  kiss  afayre  lasse  with  a  long  nose 
Would  needs  bee  finish,  with  hittei  frumperye  taunting. 
Stanihwrst,  Conceits,  p.  145. 
He  hath  of  men  mocks,  frumperies,  and  bastonadoes. 
Urquhart,  tr.  of  Uabelais,  i.  40. 

frumpisll  (frum'pish),  a.     [<  frump,  n.,  3,  + 
-isfti.]  1.  Cross-tempered;  cross-grained;  scorn- 
ful. 
Our  Bell  .  .  .  looked  very /rttmpisA  and  jealous. 

Poote,  The  Author,  iL  1. 
She  sits  down  so,  (julte/ntrnpisA,  and  won't  read  her  les- 
son to  me.  J.  Baillie. 

2.  Old-fashioned,  as  applied  to  dress;  dowdy. 

Also  frumpy. 
frumpishness  (fmm'pish-nes),  n.    The  state  or 
quality  of  being  frumpish. 
finimplet,  v.  t.    [<  ME.  fmmplen,  wrinkle  (cf.  D. 
frommelen,  wrinkle),  appar.  freq.  of  frump,  v. 
Cf.  crumple,  rumple.}    To  wrinile;  crumple; 
ruffle;  disorder. 
Frumplyd,  rugatus,  rugulatus.    Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  181. 
frumplet  (fmm'pl), »i.   \]£E1.  frwmpylle :  seethe 
verb.]     A  wrinMe. 
Frumpylle,  ruga,  rugula.  Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  181. 

ftumpy(frum'pi),a.    [</rM»ip  + -yl.]    1.  Same 
as  frumpish,  1. 

I  have  been  a  grumpy,  frumpy,  wayward  sort  of  a  wo- 
man, agood  many  yeairs.  jDickens,  David  Copperfleld,  xliv. 
2.  Same  &a  frumpish,  2. 

I'll  take  my  chance  with  the  well-dressed  ones  always ; 

I  don't  believe  the  frumpy  [women]  are  the  most  sensible. 

C.  1).  Warner,  Their  Pilgrimage,  p.  94. 

frundlet,  n,    A  measure  equal  to  two  pecks. 
Davies. 
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Afrundle  of  lyme. 
Leverton  Ch'wardens  Accts.,  1567  (Archseologia,  XLI.  362). 

frush^t  (frush),  V.  [<  ME.  frusshen,  fruschen, 
frussehen,  crush,  bruise,  strike,  intr.  (also 
spelled  frouschen,  froclien)  rush  together,  dash 
forward,  <  OF.  fruisser,  froisser,  crush,  bruise; 
origin  uncertain.]  I.  trans.  To  crush;  bruise; 
break  in  pieces. 

Ther  was  many  a  grete  growen  speTefrusshed  a-sonder, 
and  many  a  gome  to  the  grounde  glode  in  a  stounde. 

Merlin  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  ill.  594. 
I  like  thy  armour  well ; 
I'll  frush  it,  and  unlock  the  rivets  all. 
But  I'U  be  master  of  it.       Shak.,  T.  and  C,  v.  6. 
To  frush  a  chicken,  to  carve  or  break  up  a  chicken. 
Nares. 

II.  intrans.  To  rush;  dash  forward. 
Thei  rennen  to  gidre  a  gret  randoum,  and  theifrussehen 
to  gidere  f ulle  fiercely.  MandeDille,  Travels,  p.  238. 

When  this  feerfuU  ireikefrusshet  into  batell. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  7731. 

frush^t  (frush),  n.  lME.frusshe,frusohe,  <  frus- 
shen, V.  t.,  frush:  see  the  verb.]  1.  An  onset, 
attack,  assault,  or  collision. 

To  the  Troiens  thai  turnyt  &  mekill  tene  wroght ! 
The  frusshe  was  so  felle,  tho  fuerse  men  betwene, 
Crakkyng  of  cristis,  erusshyng  of  speiris. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  5851. 

2.  The.  noise  of  collision. 


Horrible  uproar  a,n6.  frush 
Of  rocks  that  meet  in  battle,  Southey. 

3.  Fragments;  debris. 

Al  the/rusAe  and  leanings  of  Greeke,  of  wrathful  Achilles, 
Stanihurst,  ,^neid,  i.  39. 

fruslli  (frush),  a.  {ifrush^v.t.']  Brittle;  apt 
to  break  and  splinter :  said  of  wood.  [Obsolete 
or  provincial.] 

O  wae  betide  the/nwA  saugh  wand  1  .  .  . 
It  brake  into  my  true  love's  hand. 

Minstrelsy  of  t?ie  Scottish  Border,  II.  153. 

Sujpposing  thei  were  baith  dead  and  gone,  which,  when 

we  think  of  fhe  frush  green  kail-stock  nature  of  bairns,  is 

no  an  impossibility.  Gait,  The  Entail,  I.  69. 

frush^t  (frush),  n.  [Appar.  another  form  olfrosh, 
a  frog,  in  imitation  ot  frush  in  other  senses;  so 
the  equiv.  frog^,  <  frog'^.  But  perhaps  a  cor- 
ruption of  OP.  fourche,  fourehette,  as  suggested 
in  the  extract  from  Topsell,  below.  Cf .  also  the 
extract  from  Plorio,  under  def.  2.]  1.  In  far- 
riery, same  asfrog^,  1. 

The  Frush  is  the  tenderest  part  of  the  hooue  towardes 
the  heele,  called  of  the  Italians  Fettone ;  and  because  it  is 
fashioned  like  a  forked  head,  the  French  men  call  it  Fur- 
chette,  which  word  our  Ferrers,  either  for  not  knowing 
rightly  how  to  pronounce  it,  or  else  perhaps  foreasinesse 
sake  of  pronunciation,  do  make  it  a  monasillable,  &  pro- 
nounce it  the  Frush. 

Topsell,  Hist,  Foure-footed  Beasts  (ed.  1608),  p.  416, 

2.  A  discharge  of  a  fetid  or  ichorous  matter 
from  the  frog  of  a  horse's  foot;  thrush. 

Forchetta  [It,],  a  disease  in  a  horse  called  the  running 
Frush.  Florio. 

frust  (frust),  n.  [<  Tj.  frustum:  see  frustum.'] 
A  section  or  part;  a  frustum.     [Rare.] 

There  is  a  soft  sera  in  every  gentle  mortal's  life  when 
such  a  story  alfords  more  pabulum  than  all  the  frusts  and 
crusts,  and  rusts  of  antiquity,  which  travellers  can  cook 
up  for  it.  Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  v.  150. 

frusta,  n.    Latin  plural  oi  frustum. 

frustrable  (frus'tra-bl),  a.  [<  liL.frustraUlis, 
that  will  be  disappointed,  vain,  <  L.  frustrare, 
frustrate :  see  frustrate.]  Capable  of  being 
frustrated  or  defeated.     [Bare.] 

frustraneousf  (frus-tra'ne-us),  a.  [=  Sp.  frvs- 
trdneo  =  Pg.  It.  fru'straneo,  <  L.  as  if  *frustra- 
nejts,  < /rasira,  in  vain :  see/rasfr'ate.]  Vain; 
useless;  xmprofitable. 

Where  the  Kings  judgement  may  dissent  to  the  destruc- 
tion, as  it  may  happ'n,  both  of  himself  and  the  Kingdom,^ 
there  advice,  and  no  furder,  is  a  most  insufficient  and 
frustrwneous  meanes  to  be  provided  by  Law,  in  cases  of 
so  high  concernment.  Milton,  Eikonoldastes,  vi. 

frustrate  (frus'trat),  ■«.  *. ;  pret.  and  pp.  frus- 
trated, ppr.  frustrating.  [<  L.  frustratus,  pp. 
ot  frustrare,  frustrari  (>  It.  frustrare  =  Sp.  Pg. 
frustrar  =  Pr.  frustar,  frustrar  =  F.frustrer), 
deceive,  disappoint,  trick,  frustrate,  <  frustra, 
in  vain,  without  effect,  earlier  in  error,  in  a 
state  of  deception,  prop.  fem.  abl.  of  *frustrus 
for  *frudirus,  <  OL.  frus  (frtid-),  L.  fraus 
(/ratt(J-),  deception,  error:  see  fraud.]  1.  To 
make  of  no  avail;  bring  to  nothing;  prevent 
from  taking  effect  or  attaining  fulfilment ;  de- 
feat; disappoint;  balk:  a,s,  to  frustrate  a,  ■plstn, 
design,  or  attempt;  to  frustrate  the  will  or 
purpose. 

Such  was  the  Faithfulness  of  the  Archbishop  of  Roan, 

and  other  the  Pi-inces  of  the  Kealm  to  K,  Kichard,  that 

they  opposed  Duke  John,  and  frustrated  all  his  Practices. 

Saier,  Chronicles,  p,  65, 
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Thou  hast  discover'd  the  plots  and /rws(ra(ed  the  hopes 
of  all  the  wicked  in  the  Land, 

MUton,  On  Def,  of  Humb,  Kemonst. 

2.  To  make  null;  nullify;  render  of  no  effect; 
as,  to  frustrate  a  conveyance  or  deed. 

Now  thou  hast  avenged 
Supplanted  Adam,  .  .  . 
And  frustrated  the  conquest  fraudulent. 

Milton,  P.  E,,  iv,  609. 

3.  To  defeat  the  desire  or  purpose  of;  cause 
to  be  balked  or  disappointed ;  thwart. 

There  were  divers  that  put  in  for  it,  .  .  .  but  I  fouud 
means  to  frustrate  them  all,        Howell,  Letters,  I,  v,  23. 

The  English  returned  without  doing  any  thing  to  the 
purpose,  being  frustrated  of  their  opportunity  by  their 
deceit.         "  N.  Morton,  New  England's  Memorial,  p.  186. 

I  endeavoured  to  take  the  advantage  of  every  disap. 
pointment,  to  improve  their  good  sense  in  proportion  as 
they  were  frustrated  in  ambition,  GoldemUh,  Vicar,  xiii, 
=Syn.  Frustrate,  Foil,  Thwart,  Baffle,  Balk,  are  strong 
words,  expressing  the  complete  defeat  of  any  plan  or  en- 
deavor. Frustrate,  to  make  vain,  cause  to  be  in  vain,  bring 
to  naught.  Foil,  to  stop,  render  useless.  {Foil  is  not 
thought  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  a  foil  in  fencing, 
but  is  associated  with  it  in  many  minds,  and  in  meaning 
corresponds  with  the  turning  aside  of  a  sword  by  the  ad- 
dress of  a  fencer,)  Thwart,  literally,  to  stop  by  a  bar  or 
barrier,  cross  effectively,  defeat.  Baffle,  to  check  at  all 
points  or  completely  and  promptly,  so  that  one  is  at  a  loss 
what  to  do.  Balk,  to  stop  in  a  course,  make  unable  to  pro- 
ceed in  a  given  direction.  Perhaps  bajle  expresses  most 
of  confusion  of  mind  or  bewilderment,  and  boMc  most  of  an- 
noyance or  vexation. 

Every  mode  which  the  government  invented  seems  to 
have  been  easily  frustrated,  either  by  the  intrepidity  of 
the  parties  themselves,  or  by  that  general  understand, 
ing  which  enabled  the  people  to  play  into  one  anotiier's 
hands.  /.  D' Israeli,  Curios,  of  Lit,,  IV.  387. 

0 1  be  not  proud,  nor  brag  not  of  thy  might, 
For  mastering  her  th&t  foil'd  the  god  ot  fight  I 

SAa*,,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1, 114. 
He  hath  .  .  .  thwarted  my  bargains, 

SAa*.,  M,  ofV.,iiLL 
For  Freedom's  battle  once  begun,  .  .  . 
Though  baffled  oft,  is  ever  won, 

Byron,  Giaour,  I W. 
1  would  not  brook  my  fear 
Of  the  other ;  with  a  worm  I  balked  his  fame. 

Tennyson,  Fair  Women. 

frustrate  (frus'trat),  a.  [<  L.  frustratus,  pp.: 
see  the  verb.]  1.  Vain;  ineffectual;  useless; 
unprofitable ;  null ;  void ;  of  no  effect. 

Their  baptism  was  in  all  respects  as  frustrate  as  their 
crism  [confirmation].  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v,  66, 

The  sea  mocl£s 
0\iT  frustrate  search  on  land, 

Shak.,  Tempest,  ill  3, 
The  swain  in  vain  hia  frustrate  labour  yields. 
And  f  amish'd  dies  amidst  his  ripen'd  fields. 

Pope,  Windsor  Forest,  L  65, 
2.  Defeated. 

And  now  that  my  lord  be  not  defeated  a,ni  frustrate  ot 
his  purpose.  Judith  xi,  11. 

These  men  fall  as  often  as  the  rest  in  their  projects,  and 
are  as  uanally  frustrate  of  their  hopes. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p,  192. 

frustratelyt  (frus'trat-li),  adv.    In  vain. 

Great  Tuscane  dames,  as  she  their  towns  past  by, 
Wisht  her  their  daughter-in-law,  hut  frustrately. 

Vicars,  tr,  of  Virgil  (1632). 

frustration  (frus-tra'shon),  n.  [<  L.  frustra- 
tioln-),  <  frustrare,  frustrari,  frustrate:  see 
frustrate.]  1.  The  act  of  frustrating;  disap- 
pointment; defeat. 

At  length  they  received  some  leters  from  y»  adventur- 
ers, ...  by  which  they  heard  of  their  furder  crosses  and 
frustrations.  Bradford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p,  138. 

He  breaks  off  the  whole  session,  and  dismisses  them  and 
their  grievances  with  scorn  siad  frustration, 

Milton,  EikonoldaBto, 

2.  Specifically,  in  astrol:,  the  cutting  off  or  pre- 
venting, by  one  aspect,  of  anything  shown  by 
another. 

frustrative  (frus'tra-tiv),  a.  [<  frustrate  + 
-ive.]  Tending  to  frustrate  or  def  oat;  disap- 
pointing; thwarting. 

frustratoryt  (frus'tra-to-ri),  a.  [=  F.  /rMfro- 
toire  —  Pr.  frustratori  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  frustratorio, 
<  LL.  frustratorius,  deceptive,  deceitful,  ifrvs- 
trator,  a  deceiver,  delayer,  <  li.  frustra/re,  frus- 
trari, deceive,  frustrate :  see  frustrate.]  Mak- 
ing void  or  of  no  effect ;  that  renders  null. 

'  Bartolus  restrains  this  to  afrustratory  appeal, 

Aylife,  Farergon, 

frustret,  v.  t.  [<  OP.  frustrer,  ¥.  frustrer,  <  L. 
frustrare,  frustrate :  see  frustrate.]  To  frus- 
trate. 

Haue  these  that  yet  doo  craul 
Vpon  all  fowre,  and  cannot  stand  at  all. 
Withstood  your  fury,  and  repulst  your  powrs, 
Frustred  your  rams,  flered  your  flying  towrs? 
Sylvester,  tr.  ot  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii..  The  Decay. 

frustule  (frus'tul),  n.  [<  LL.  frustulmn,  a  small 
piece,  little  bit,  dim.  of  L.  frustum:  see  ^x*" 
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tem.]  1.  A  small  fragment.  [Rare.]  — 2.  The 
silieious  shell  of  a  diatom ;  a  testiie.  it  con- 
siBts  of  two  valves,  one  somewhat  larger  than  the  other, 
and  clofiing  over  it  like  the  lid  of  a  box.  The  back  of  each 
valve  is  called  the  side  of  the  frustule ;  the  surface  marked 
by  the  line  of  Juncture,  the  front.  See  cut  under  IHato- 
macecB. 

finistulent  (frus'tu-lent),  a.  [<  L.  frustulentus, 
full  of  small  pieces,  <  frustum,  a  small  piece :  see 
frustum.']    Al)oundiiig  in  fragments.     [Rare.] 

nustulose  (fms' Ju-los),  a.  [<  LL.  frustulum,  a 
small  piece:  ase  frustule.']  In  hot.,  consisting 
of  small  fragments  or  frustules. 

ftlistum  (frus'tum),  n. ;  -^l.  frusta,  frustmns  (-ta, 
-tumz).  [<  L.  frustum,  a  piece,  bit,  a  part.  Cfi. 
Gr.  8pav(7T6c,  iDroken,  brittle,  dpavajia,  a  frag- 
ment, <  fl/jadetv, break  in  pieces.]  1.  Apiece; 
particularly,  a  remaining  piece  of  something 
of  which  a  part  is  lackmg,  as  the  drum  of  a 
column. 

She  minced  the  sanguine  itesh  ia  frustums  fine. 

Crabbe,  Works,  IV.  164. 
Athens  had  a  great  temple  on  the  Acropolis,  contempo- 
rary with  these,  and  the  frusta  of  its  columns  still  remain. 
J,  Fergusson,  Hist.  Arch.,  I.  242. 

3.  In  geom.,  the  part  of  a  solid  next  the  base, 
left  after  cutting  off  the  top  part  by  a  plane  par- 
allel to  the  base ;  or  the  part  of 
any  solid  between  two  planes, 
which  may  be  either  paral- 
lel or  incliued  to  each  other: 
as,  the  frustum  of  a  cone,  of 
a  pyramid,  of  a  conoid,  of  a 
spheroid,  or  of  a  sphere.  The 
frustum'  of  a  sphere  is  any  pai-t  com- 
prised between  two  parallel  sections ; 
and  the  middle  frustum  of  a  sphere  is 
that  whose  ends  are  equal  cii'cles.  In  the  figure  the  dot- 
ted line,  c,  indicates  the  part  of  the  cone  cut  off  to  form 
the  frustum,  /. 

frutaget  (foo'taj),  n.    See  fruitage, 

frutescence  (fr^-tes'ens).  n.  [_<  frutescen{t) 
+  -ce.]    Shrubbiness."  [Rare.] 

frutescent  (frij-tes'ent),  a.  [Short  for  *fruU- 
cesceut,  <  Xi.  frutices'cen(t-)s,  ppr.  ot  fruUcescere, 
put  forth  shoots,  sprout,  become  bushy,  </»•«- 
tex  (frutie-),  a  shrub,  bush.]  In  bot.,  having 
the  appearance  or  habit  of  a  shrub;  shrubby, 
or  becoming  shrubby:  as,  a,  frutescent  stem. 

frutez  (frO'teks),  n. ;  pi.  fruUces  (-ti-sez).  [L.,  a 
shrub,  a  bush.]  In  6o*.,  a  shrub ;  a  plant  having 
a  woody,  durable  stem,  but  smaller  than  a  tree. 

fruticalt  (fro'ti-kal),  a.     [<  L.  frutex  (frutic-), 

a  shrub.]    Of  the'nature  of  a  shrub ;  shrubby. 

This  shrubbe  or  frutical  plant  (shrubby  trefoil]  hath 

.  ,  .  many  singular  and  excellent  vertuea  contained  in  it. 

Gerard,  Herball,  p.  1129.    (Latham.) 

fruticantt  (fro'ti-kant),  a.    [<  L.  frv,tiean{t-)s, 

ppr.  oifruUcare,  alsofruticari,  put  forth  shoots, 

sprout, become  bushy,  <  frutex  {frutic-),  a  shrub, 

bush.]    Pull  of  shoots. 

These  we  shall  divide  into  the  greater  and  more  cedu- 

*  aw,fruti<!ant,  and  shrubby.  Evelyn,  Sylva,  Int.,  §  3. 

fnitices,  ».    Plural  ot  frutex. 

Fruticicola  (frS-ti-sik'o-ia),  n.  [NL.,  <  L. 
frutex  (frutic-),  a  shruli,  +  colere,  inhabit.] 
In  MaogiUivray's  system  of  classification,  a 
genus  of  saxieoline  birds,  differing  little  from 
Saxieola,  and  including  such  species  as  the 
whinchat  and  stonechat,  called  by  him  bush- 
chats. 

fruticose  (frb'ti-kos),  a.  [<  L.  fruticosus, 
shrubby,  bushy,  <  frutex  (frutic-),  a  shrub,  a 
liush.]  1.  Pertainingtoshrubs;  shrubby:  as, 
tifruUeose  stem. —  2.  In  lichenology,  having  the 
■thallus  attached  only  by  a  narrow  base,  from 
which  it  ascends  in  a  branching,  shrub-like 
form. 

They  [green  bodies]  may  consist  of  isolated  cells,  or 

croups  of  cells,  as  in  most  fruticose  or  foliaceous  lichens. 

Bessey,  Botany,  p.  301. 

fruticous  (fro'ti-kus),  a.    Same  a.s  fruticose. 

fruticulose  (fr§-tik'u-16s),  a.  [<  NL.  fruUcu- 
lus,  dim.  of  L.  frutex  (fruUc-),  a  shrub.]  Grow- 
ing like  or  resembling  a  small  shrub. , 

frntifyt,  V.  t.     [In  form  suggesting  fructify, 

ME.  frucMfien,  frutefyen.]      In  the  following 

passage  used  for  notify :  a  humorous  blunder. 

The  Jew  having  done  me  wrong,  doth  cause  me,  as  my 

father,  being  I  hope  an  old  man,  ahall  frutify  unto  you . 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  ii.  2. 

frutryt,  n.    Seefruitery. 

fryi  (fri),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  fried,  ppr.  frying. 
[<  ME.  fryen,  frien,  <  OF.  frire,  P.  frire  =  Pr. 
frir,  fregi/r  =  Sp.  freir  =  Pg.  frigir  =  It.  /no- 
gere,  <  L.  frigere,  roast,  parch,  fry,  =  Gr.  tppii- 
yeiv,  parch,  =  Skt.  V  bJi/rajj,  roast.]  I.  trans.  1 . 
To  dress  by  heating  or  roasting  with  fat  in  a 
pan  over  a  fire ;  cook  and  prepare  for  eating 
in  a  frying-pan :  as,  to  fry  meat  or  vegetables. 
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Ottfryed  metes  be  ware,  for  they  ar  fumose  in  dede. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  148. 
One  of  these  cooks  of  the  mountain  shall  he  fried,  since 
gridiron  is  not.  T.  Winthrop,  Canoe  and  Saddle,  viii. 

2.  Piguratively,  to  vex ;  agitate. 

Whether  she  walks,  or  sits,  or  stands,  or  lies. 
Her  wretched  self  still  in  her  self  she  fries. 

J.  BeauTYumt,  Psyche,  i.  218. 
Sf.  To  heat;  parch;  render  torrid.     [Rare.] 

For  Africa,  had  not  the  industrious  Portugals  ranged 
her  vnknowne  parts,  who  would  haue  sought  for  wealth 
amongst  those /rfed  Regions  of  blacke  brutish  negars? 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  Works,  II.  181. 
To  have  other  flah  to  fry.    See  fUhi. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  be  subjected  to  heat  in  a 
pan  containing  fat  over  a  fire ;  hence,  to  suffer 
a  frying  effect  from  great  heat ;  simmer  as  if 
in  bubbling  fat. 

In  his  owene  grece  I  made  hym/rj/e 
For  anger,  and  for  verray  jelousie. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  I.  487. 
My  blandishments  were  fewel  to  that  flre 
Wherein  hefry'd.         Drayton,  Pierce  Gaveston. 
Earth  and  seas  in  flre  and  flame  shall/rj/. 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  i.  1. 
As  well  might  Men  who  in  a  Fever /ry 
Mathematick  Doubts  debate. 

Cowley,  The  Mistress,  The  Incurable. 

2t.  To  ferment,  as  in  the  stomach,  or,  figura- 
tively, in  the  mind ;  undergo  a  seething  process. 
To  keep  the  oil  ttora  frying  in  the  stomach.  Bacon. 
That  [the  Kettell]  indeed  he  allowed  equally  to  be  dis- 
tributed, and  that  was  halfe  a  pint  of  wheat,  and  as  much 
barley  boyled  with  water  for  a  man  a  day,  and  this  hav- 
ing fryed  some  26.  weekea  in  the  ships  hold,  contained  as 
many  wormes  as  graines. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  Works,  I.  164. 
What  kindling  motions  in  their  breasts  iofry. 

Fairfax. 
3t.  To  be  agitated ;  boU. 

Ye  might  have  scene  the  frothy  billowes/rj/ 
Under  the  ship,  as  thorough  them  she  went. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  xii.  46. 

fryi  (fri),  n. ;  pi.  fries  (friz).     [<  fry\  v.]     1. 
That  which  is  fried;  a  dish  of  anything  fried. 

This  came  from 
The  Indies,  and  eats  Ave  crowns  a  dayin/ry, 
Ox-livers,  and  brown  paste. 

Jasper  Mayne,  City  Match,  iii.  1. 

2.  A  state  of  mental  ferment  or  agitation:  as, 
he  keeps  himself  in  a  constant /n/. 
fry2  (fri),  n.  [<  ME.  fry,  seed,  offspring,  <  Icel. 
frjo,  free  =  Sw.  Dan.  fro,  seed,  =  Goth,  from, 
seed.  •  TheP./raJ,  formerly />-a^,/»-a^e,  spawn- 
ing, spawn,  young  fish,  means  also  wear,  being 
the  verbal  n.  ot  frayer,  rub,  wear;  of  fishes, 
milt  (see  fray^) ;  it  is  thus  quite  unrelated  to 
the  B.  word.]  If.  Seed;  offspring:  especially 
with  reference  to  human  beings. 

Noe,  to  the,  and  to  al  thi  fry 

My  blyssyng  graunt  I. 

Tovmeley  Mysteries,  p.  24. 

That  seaventy  Exiles  with  vn-hallowed  FHe 
Couer  the  face  of  all  the  World  well-nigh. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Lawe. 

2.  A  swarm,  as  of  children  or  any  small  ani- 
mals, now  specifically  of  little  fishes;  a  num- 
ber of  small  or  insignificant  objects :  often  used 
in  contempt. 

And  them  before  the/rj/  of  children  yong 

Their  wanton  sportes  and  childish  mirth  did  play. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  xii.  7. 
Whose  poisonous  spawn 
Ingenders  such  a/rj/  of  speckled  villainies. 

Massinger,  Virgin-Martyr,  ii.  2. 

What  &fry  of  fools  are  here ! 

Beau:  and  Fl,,  Coxcomb,  i.  2. 
A  gce&ifrie  of  young  children. 

Kemimtt,  MS.  Lansdowne,  1033.    (JSalliwell.) 
To  sever  .  . .  the  good  flsh  from  the  other /rj/.     Milton. 
In  particular — 3.  The  young  of  the  salmon  or 
of  trout  at  a  certain  stage  of  their  develop- 
ment. 

Salmon  ova  are  obtained  from  the  rivers  Doon,  Stinchar, 
and  Minnock,  and  the  fry  turned  again  into  these  rivers 
when  about  six  weeks  old.  Eniiyc.  Brit.,  XXI.  226. 

Small  fry.smalloryoung  creatures  collectively,  as  young 
babies  or  children ;  persons  or  things  of  no  importance. 

We  have  burned  two  frigates,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty 

small  fry.  E-  Valpole. 

fryS  (fri),  n. ;  pi.  fries  (friz).     [E.  dial. ;  origin 

obscure.]   If.  A  kind  of  sieve.  Mortimer. — 2. 

A  drain.    Halliwell. 

fryer  (fri'er),  «.    [<  fry^  + -er'^-]    1.  One  who 
or  that  which  fries. 

Hardly  had  the  snoring  of  the  snorers  ceased,  when  the 
frying  of  Va&  fryers  began. 

T.  Winthrop,  Canoe  and  Saddle,  vi. 

2.  A  bird,  a  flsh,  or  the  like,  intended  or  suita- 
ble for  frying.    Compare  roaster. 

Keen  and  quiet  flre  told  upon  the  fryer,  the  first  course 
of  the  feast.  T.  Winthrop,  Canoe  and  Saddle,  viii. 
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fryery  (fri'6r-i),  «. ;  pi.  fryeries  (-iz).  [<  /n/1 
+  -ery.]  A  place  where  articles  of  food  are 
fried  and  sold.     [Rare.] 

Opposite  the  old  bread  woman  was  a  greasy  fritter  bak- 
ery, ot:  fryery,  which  was  a  centre  of  attraction. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVI.  668. 

frying  (fri'ing),  n.  [<  ME.  fryynge,  friinge,  ver- 
bal n.  of  fryen,  frien,  fry.]  The  act  of  dress- 
ing with  fat  by  heating  or  roasting  in  a  pan 
over  a  fire. 

This  zenne  [sin]  is  the  dyeueles  panne  of  helle,  hueiinne 
he  maketh  hiafriinges. 

Ayenbite  of  Inwyt  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  23. 

frying-pan  (fri'ing-pan),  n.  [<  ME.friyngpan, 
fryyngpan,  fryyngepann ;  <  frying  +  pan.]  A 
shallow  pan,  commonly  of  iron,  with  a  long 
handle,  used  for  frying  meat  and  vegetables. 

The  cooks  were  no  base  scullions ;  they  were  brethren 
whom  conscious  ability,  sustained  by  universal  suffrage, 
had  endowed  with  the  frying-pan. 

T.  Winthrop,  Canoe  and  Saddle,  vi. 

Out  of  the  frylnK-I)an  into  the  flre,  a  proverbial  ex- 
pression employea  with  reference  to  one  who,  in  trying 
to  extricate  himself  from  one  evil,  falls  into  a  greater. 

Lovers  used  to  fry  with  love,  whereas  now  they  have 
got  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  344. 

F.  S.  A.  An  abbreviation  of  Fellow  of  the  iSo- 
eiety  of  Antiquaries  (London). 

ft.  A  common  abbreviation  of /oot  or /eef;  as, 
12/«. 

fu,  foo  (fo),  n.  [Chinese  fH.]  In  China,  a  pre- 
fecture or  department,  it  comprises  several  hien, 
and  is  in  charge  of  an  ofllcer  styled  a  chih-fu  (which  see). 
As  a  terminal  syllable  in  Chinese  place-names,  the  word 
may  denote  either  a  department  or  the  chief  city  of  a  de- 
partment :  as,  Chang-sha-/tt,  Fu-chow-/oo. 

fu'  (fo),  a.    A  Scotch  form  otfulU. 

fuaget,  n.    Seefeuage. 

fuar  (fu'p.r),  n.    Same  Sisfeuar. 

fub^  (tTitiS,  V.  «. ;  pret.  and  pp./M66e(?,  ppr. /m6- 
bing.  [Another  form  of  fob',  q.  v.]  1.  To 
cheat ;  impose  upon ;  snub. 

I  do  profess 
I  won't  hefubb'd,  ensure  yourself. 

W.  Cartvtright,  The  Ordinal?,  iv.  4. 

2.  To  steal;  pocket;  get  possession  of. 
My  letter /«&6'(i  too, 
And  no  access  without  I  mend  my  manners? 
All  my  designs  in  limbo? 

Fletcher,  Monsieur  Thomas,  ii.  2. 
To  fuh  off,  to  evade  by  a  trick ;  put  off  by  a  pretense. 

I  .  .  .  havebeen/u&&e£?o^,and/u&&e(:Zo/',  from  this  day 
to  that  day,  that  it  is  a  shame  to  be  thought  on. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  ii,  1. 

fub^t,  fubst  (fub,  fubz),  n.  [E.  dial. ;  origin  ob- 
scure.]   A  plump,  chubby  young  person. 

The  same  foule  deformed /w6s. 

Rub  and  a  Great  Cast  (1614),  Ep.  44. 

fubberyt  (fub'er-i),  n.  [<  /m61  -I-  -ery.]  The  act 
of  cheating;  deception. 

O  Heaven  !  Ofubbery,  fubberyl 

Marston  and  Webster,  Malcontent,  i.  3. 

fubby,  fubsy  (fub'i,  -zi),  a.  \:<fub^,fubs,  +  -y\] 
Plump;  chubby. 
They  [the  boys  of  Fiammengo]  are  fubby. 

Nichols,  Lit.  Anecdotes,  IX.  339. 
Seated  upon  the  widow's  little  fubsy  sofa. 

Marryat,  Snarleyyow,  I.  viii. 

filbst,  «.     See/M62. 

Fucacese  (fu-ka'sf-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Fueus  + 
-acew.]  A  group  oi  coarse  olive-green  seaweeds 
belonging  to  the  Oosporem.  The  plants  are  attached 
by  a  disk-like  base  from  which  the  fronds  arise,  usually 
branching  dichotomously,  and  often  provided  with  air- 
bladders.  The  group  is  characterized  by  the  production 
of  numerous  antherozoids  in  sacs  and  oospores,  1  to  8  in  a 
mother-cell,  both  organs  being  contained  in  conceptacles 
immersed  in  the  frond,  and  produced  hermaphroditely  or 
dicEciously.  (See  cuts  under  conceptacle  and  antheridium.) 
The  group  is  widely  diffused.  Its  principal  representa- 
tives ill  northern  latitudes  are  the  species  of  Fucus  or 
rock-weed.  (See  cut  under  ^Pucwff.)  In  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere, especially  on  the  Australian  coast,  the  forms  are 
varied  and  curious.  Sargassum  is  the  genus  whose  float- 
ing forms  characterize  the  Sargasso  sea. 

fucaceous  (fu-ka'shius),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
having  the  etaracters  of  the  Fucaeece. 

fncate  (fii'kat),  a.  [<  L.  fucatus,  painted,  col- 
ored, disguised,  pp.  otfucare,  paint,  color,  dye, 
rouge,  <  fucus :  see/MC«s.]  Painted ;  disguised 
with  paint;  henee,  disguised  in  any  way;  dis- 
sembling. 

For  in  vertue  may  be  nothing/Mcate  or  counterfayte. 
Sir  T.  Blyot,  The  Govemour,  iii.  4. 

fucated  (fu'ka-ted),  a.    Same  asfueate. 

fuchs  (foks),  n.  [Gc.,  =  B./oxl.]  In  German 
universities,  a  student  of  the  first  year ;  a  fresh- 
man.   Compare  burnt  fox,  under  burnt. 

Fucbsia  (fu'shia  or  fSk'si-a),  n.  [NL.,  named 
by  Plumier  (176'3)  in  honor  of  the  German  bot- 
anist Leonhard  Fuchs  (1501-66).     The  name 
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Fuchs  =  E.  Fox,  from  the  animal  so  called :  see 
/oil.]  1.  A  genus  of  highly  ornamental  shrubs 
and  small  trees,  of  the  order  Onagracece.  There 
are  about  60  species,  natives  ol  the  mountains  of  Mexico 
and  of  the  Andes,  with  2  species  in  New  Zealand.  They 
have  opposite  leaves,  a  colored  tubular  calyx  with  4-part- 
ed  limb,  4  petals  on  the  throat  of  tlie  tube,  and  a  pulpy 
baccate  fruit.  The  numerous  varieties  which  are  com- 
mon in  cultivation,  with  drooping  flowers  and  a  short 
calyx-tube,  are  believed  to  have  originated  for  the  most 
part  from  the  Cliilian  species,  F.  macrostemtmi.  Some 
other  species  are  occasionally  met  with  in  greenhouses. 
2.  [I.  c]  A  plant  of  the  genus  Fuchsia. 
Fnchsian  (fok'si-an),  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
Prussian  mathematician  Lazartis  Fuchs  (bom 

1833) Fuclulan  function  [name  given  by  PoincarS  in 

1881].    See  /tmctum.— Fuchslan  group.    See  group. 

fachsin,  fuchsine  (f ok'siu),  ».  [<  fuehs-ia  + 
-i»2j  -ine^.  ]  An  aniline  dye  prepared  by  the  ac- 
tion of  weak  oxidizing  agents,  such  as  arsenic 
acid,  nitrobenzene,  etc.,  on  commercial  aniline 
oil,  and  subsequent  treatment  of  the  rosaniline 
80  formed  with  common  salt.  It  is  a  hydrochlorid 
of  rosaniline,  crystallizing  in  tablets  of  a  brUliant-green 
color  which  are  soluble  in  water,  forming  in  solution  a 
deep-red  liquid  used  for  dyeing  silk  and  wool,  and  some- 
times for  printing  cotton.  Wines  are  sometimes  colored 
red  with  it.  It  appears  in  commerce  under  various  names, 
as  Tnagenta,  roseine,  rubine,  new  red,  etc. 

fachsite  (fiSk'sit),  n.  [Named  after  Johann  N. 
Fuchs,  a  distinguished  chemist  and  mineralo- 
gist.] A  variety  of  muscovite,  or  common  mica, 
containing  a  small  amount  of  chromium.  It 
has  a  green  color.    Also  called  chrome-mica. 

faci,  n.    Plural  of  fucus,  3. 

fadphagOUS  (fu-sif 'a-gus),  a.  Same  as  fuHv- 
orous. 

fucivorous  (fu-siv'o-rus),  a.  [<  "L.  fucus,  sea- 
weed, -I-  vorare,  devour.]  Devouring  algae; 
feeding  on  seaweeds :  applied  to  sirenians,  as 
the  manatee  and  the  dugong,  which  have  this 
habit. 

fucoid  (fu'koid),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  fucus,  sea- 
weed, +  -oid.'\  I.  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  or  re- 
sembling seaweeds,  especially  those  belonging 
to  the  Fucacece;  also  applied  to  species  of 
Phwosporew,  which  are  sometimes  classed  as 
Fucoidece. —  2.  Contaiuirig  or  characterized  by 
impressions  of  fucoids  or  by  markings  resem- 
blmg  those  made  by  fucoids.  Thus,  the  "fu- 
coidal  sandstone  "  of  Sweden  is  characterized  by  various 
marlcings  of  this  kind.  The  Cauda  galli  grit  of  Kew  York 
exhibits  forms  cuiTing  like  the  feathers  of  a  cock's  tail, 
to  which  the  name  of  Fucoidee  cavda  galli  was  originally 
given,  but  which  are  now  referred  to  the  genus  Taonurus. 
Also  fucoidal,  fucous. 

II.  n.  An  alga  belonging  to  the  Fucoidece  — 
that  is,  to  the  Fucacece  or  to  the  Fhveosporece. 

fucoidal  (fu-koi'dal),  a.  [(.fucoid  +  -flsZ.]  Same 
as  fucoid. 

Fncoides  (fu-koi'de-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  fucoid 
+  -ecB.]  In  lAgardhi's  botanical  classification, 
the  same  as  Melanospermew  of  Harvey,  now  re- 
ferred to  PhcBOsporece  and  Fucacece:  used  by 
some  authors  as  synonymous  with  Fucacece. 

Fucoides  (fu-koi'dez),  ».  [NL.,  </mcms -f- Gr. 
elSoi,  form.]  A  generic  name  given  by  Bron- 
gniart,  and  vaguely  and  indefinitely  applied  to 
fossil  marine  plants  of  different  characters,  but 
which  were  supposed  to  resemble  seaweeds 
belonging  to  the  Fucacece.  Many  of  the  plants 
originally  described  under  the  name  Fucoides  have  re- 
ceived other  generic  names,  as  their  characters  have  been 
more  or  less  satisfactorily  made  out.  See  PatoeophyettB 
and  Taonurus. 

fucous  (fu'kus),  a.    Same  as  fucoid. 

fucus  (fu'kus),  n.  [L.,  rock-lichen,  orchil,  used 
as  a  red  dye  for  woolen  goods,  hence  red  or 
purple  in  color,  rouge,  pretense,  disguise,  < 
Gr.  ^i/cof,  seaweed,  sea-wrack,  tangle,  rouge.] 
It.  A  paint;  a  dye;  especially,  a  paint  for  the 
face;  rouge;  hence,  a  disguise;  a  pretense;  a 
sham. 

Amo.  Can  you  help  my  complexion,  here  ? 
Per.  0  yes,  sir,  I  have  an  excellent  mineral  fwius  for 
the  purpose.  B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Bevels,  v.  2. 

Here  is  the  biu-ned  powder  of  a  hog's  jaw  bone,  to  be 
laid  with  the  oil  of  white  poppy,  an  excellent  fiicus  to 
kill  morphew.       Dekker  and  Webster,  Westward  Ho,  i.  1. 

She  must  have  no  fucus  but  blushings. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  716. 

No  fucus,  nor  vain  supplement  of  art, 
Shall  falsify  the  language  of  my  heart. 

Sandys,  Paraphrase  of  Job,  p.  52. 

2.  [cap.]  A  genus  of  Fucacece,  characterized 
by  dichotomously  branching  fronds  in  which 
there  is  no  distinction  of  stem  and  leaves,  and 
which  are  provided  with  a  midrib  and  often 
with  air-bladders.  The  plants  are  either  hermaphro- 
dite or  dioecious.  The  conceptacles  containing  the  fruit 
are  in  a  terminal  part  of  the  frond.  Formerly  all  marine 
algse  were  included  in  this  genus,  but  it  is  now  limited  as 
aljove.    The  species  of  Fucus  are  known  aa  rockweeds. 


Fructifying  Tip  of  a  Frond  of  Rockweed 
{Fucus  vestculosus).  a,  a,  air-bladders ;  b, 
b,  conceptacles.  (From  Farlow's  "Marine 
Algas.") 
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and  form  the  prin- 
cipal vegetation  of 
the  rooks  exposed 
at  low  tide  in 
northern  regions. 
3.  Pl./JtCJ(fu'- 
si).  Any  fuca- 
ceous  seaweed, 
fucust  (fu'kus), 
V.  t.  [<  fucus, 
m.]  To  paint; 
dye. 

The  sibyl, ...  ut- 
tering sentences  al- 
together thought- 
ful and  serious, 
neitlier/ucus'd  nor 
perfum'd. 
Plutarch's  Morals 

[(trans.).    {La- 

itham.) 

fucusol  (fu'kus- 
ol), ».  [<L./m- 
c«s,  seaweed, 
+  -oZ.]  An  oil, 
similar  to  the 
furfurol  of  bran,  produced  from  seaweeds. 
fudi(fud),M.  [Sc;  prob.  of  Seand.  origin.]  The 
scut  or  tail  of  the  nare,  cony,  etc. 

Ye  mauldns,  cock  your  fud  fu'  braw, 

Withouten  dread. 
Your  mortal  f  ae  is  now  awa'. 

Burns,  Tarn  Samson's  Elegy. 

fud2(fud),n.  [Appar.</«(Jl, ».]  Woolenwaste; 
the  refuse  of  new  wool  taken  out  in  the  scrib- 
bling process,  which  is  mixed  with  mungo  for 
use.    See  mungo,  shoddy. 

fudder(fud'6r),m.  A  dialectal  variant  of /otfteri. 

fuddle  (fud'l),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  fuddled,  ppr. 
fuddling.  [Origin  obscure;  hardly  another 
form  of  fugzle,  q.  v.]  I.  trans.  To  make  fool- 
ish or  stupid  with  drink ;  make  intoxicated. 

And  also  comes  Mr.  Hollier  a  little /uddZed,  and  so  did 
talk  nothing  but  Latin,  and  laugh,  that  it  was  very  good 
sport  to  see  a  sober  man  in  such  a  humour,  though  he  was 
not  drunk  to  scandal.  Pepys,  Diary,  III.  414. 

They  were  'iMiii  fuddled,  but  not  I ;  for  I  mixed  water 
with  my  wine.  Swift,  Journal  to  Stella,  vii. 

II.  intrans.  To  drink  to  excess. 

Every  thing /«(idZefi;  then  that  I, 
Is  't  any  reason  shou'd  be  dry  ? 

Poems  by  Various  Writers,  1711. 

fuddlet  (fud'l),  n.     l<  fuddle,  v.^    Strong  drink. 
And  so,  said  I,  we  sipp'd  oui  fuddle, 
As  women  in  the  straw  do  caudle, 
'Till  every  man  had  drown'd  his  noddle. 

Budibras  JRedivivus,  1705. 
Don't  go  away ;  they  have  had  their  dose  of  fuddle  (jam 
perpotarunt). 

N.  Bailey,  tr.  of  Colloquies  of  Erasmus,  p.  125. 

fuddle-cap  (fud'l-kap),  n.  A  hard  drinker. 
[Eng.] 

Having  overnight  carry'd  my  Indian  friend  to  the  Tav- 
ern, ...  I  introduc'd  his  pagan  worship  into  a  Christian 
society  of  true  yroteatant  fuddle-caps. 

Tom  Brown,  Worlcs,  III.  93. 

fuddler  (fud'lSr),  n.    A  drunkard. 

fudge  (fuj),  V. ;  pret.  and  t^^.  fudged,  ppr.  fudg- 
ing. [A  ^al.  word,  of  obscure  origin.]  I.  trans. 
1.  To  poke  with  a  stick.  JSalUwell.  [Prov.Bng.] 
—2.  To  foist. 

Now  let  us  see  your  supposes, —  .  .  ,  That  last  suppose 
i&fvdged  in  —  why,  would  you  cram  these  upon  me  for  a 
couple?  Foote,  The  Banlirupt,  iii,  2. 

3.  To  make  or  fix  awkwardly  or  clumsily ;  ax- 
range  confusedly ;  botch ;  bungle. 

Fudged  up  into  such  a  smirkish  liveliness, 

Fairfax,  Bulk  and  Selvedge  of  the  World, 
[Ded.  (1674).    (Halliwell.) 
A  stout,  resolute  matron,  in  heavy  boots,  a  sensible  stuff 
gown,  with  a  lot  of  cotton  l&ce  fudged  about  hemeck, 

C,  D.  Warner,  Their  Pilgrimage,  p,  297, 
To  fudge  a  day's  work  (naut),  to  compute  a  ship's  change 
of  position  from  one  noon  to  the  next  by  dead-reckoning, 
determining  by  means  of  tables  the  northing,  southing, 
eaating,  and  westing  made  by  the  different  courses  and 
distances  sailed,  and  applying  the  result  to  the  latitude 
and  longitude  of  the  previous  noon. 

By  the  time  they  had  arrived  at  Malta,  Jack  could  fudge 
a  day's  work.  Marryat. 

II.  intrans.  To  work  clumsily;  labor  in  a 
clumsy  fashion. 

fudge  (fuj),  n.  [< fudge,  «.]  Nonsense ;  stuff ; 
rubbish :  most  commonly  used  as  a  contemptu- 
ous interjection. 

I  should  have  mentioned  the  very  unpolite  behaviour 
of  Mr,  Burchell,  who  during  this  discourse  sate  with  his 
face  turned  to  the  fire,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  every 
sentence  would  cry  out  fudge,  an  expression  which  dis- 
pleased us  all.  Goldsmith,  Vicar,  xi. 
Quoth  Baymond,  "  Enough ! 
Nonsense  I  —  humbug !  — fudge  I — stuff ! " 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  II.  256. 
Three  fifths  of  him  genius  and  two  fifths  iheer  fudge. 

Lowell,  Fable  for  Critics. 
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fudge  (fuj),  a.  [E.  dial.:  see  fudge,  ».]  Pab- 
ulcus.    Halliwell. 

fudge-wheel  (fuj'hwel),  n.  A  tool  used  in  or- 
namenting the  edges  of  the  soles  of  shoes. 

Fueglan  (fu-e'ji-an),  a.  andm.  [<  Bv.fuego,  fire, 
=  Pg.  fogo  =  It.fuoco  =  F.feu,  <  L.  focus,  fire- 
place: see  focus,  fuel.']  I.  a.  Belonging  to 
Puegia,  or  Tierra  del  Puego  ("  Land  of  Fire  " 
so  named  from  the  numerous  fires  seen  there 
on  its  discovery  by  Magellan  in  1520),  a  group 
of  islands  off  the  southern  extremity  of  South 
America,  including  Cape  Horn,  inhabited  by  a 
low  race  of  savages. 

II.  n.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Puegia,  or 
Tierra  del  Puego. 

fuel  (fu'el),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also fewelfewell ; 
<  'ME.fuel,fuelle,fewell,  also  fowayle,  <  OP.  /ou- 
ailles  (cf .  deriv.  fouailler,  a  wood-yard,  and  the 
ML.  reflex  foalUa,  fuel,  also  OP.  fuelles,  brush- 
wood), <  ML.  focale,  the  right  of  cutting  fuel, 
also  fuel,  focalium,  pi.  focalia,  brushwood  for 
fuel,  <  li.  focus,  fireplace,  ML.foous,  F.feu,  etc., 
tie:  Bee  focus.  Ct.  foyer,  feuage,  ete.]  1.  Any 
matter  which  serves  by  combustion  for  the  pro- 
duction of  fire ;  combustible  matter,  as  wood, 
coal,  peat,  oil,  etc. 

Tho  grome  toxfuelle  that  schalle  brenne 
In  halle,  chambur,  to  kechyn, 

Bateee  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  311. 
The  signification  now  attached  to  the  word  coal  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  formerly  obtained  when  wood  was 
the  only  fuel  in  general  use.  Encyo.  Brit.,  VI.  45. 

2.  Piguratively,  anything  that  serves  to  feed 
or  increase  something  conceived  as  analogous 
to  flame,  as  passion  or  emotional  excitement. 

All  great  men  haue  their  factors  with  him  to  procure 
new  titles  of  honor,  the  onAyfeweHl  of  his  greatnesse. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p,  626. 
He's  gone,  and  who  knows  how  he  may  report 
Thy  words,  by  adding /we!  to  the  Same? 

Milton,  S,  A,,  1, 1361, 
Pressed  fuel,  an  artificial  fuel  prepared  from  coal-dnst, 
waste  coal,  etc.,  incorporated  with  other  ingredients,  as 
tar,  and  compressed  in  molds  into  blocics  of  a  size  and 
shape  convenient  for  use. 
fuel  (fu'el),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  fueled,  fuelled, 
ppr.  fueling,  fuellmg.  [<  fuel,  m.]  To  feed  or 
furnish  with  fuel  or  combustible  matter.  [Ob- 
solete or  archaic] 

Never  (alas)  that  dreadful  Name, 
Which /ewje^g  the  infernal  flame. 

Cowley,  The  Mistress,  Despair, 
But  first  the/weZ'eZ  chimney  blazes  wide ; 
The  tankards  foam ;  and  the  strong  table  groans 
Beneath  the  smoking  sirloin,  stretch 'd  immense 
From  side  to  side.  Thomson,  Autumn,  1,  602, 

I  would  not  put  a  trunk  of  wood  on  the  tire  in  the  kitch- 
en, but  let  Annie  scold  me  well,  .  .  .  and  with  her  own 
plump  hands  lift  up  a  little  log  and/i£€2  it. 

R.  D.  Blackmore,  Lorna  Doone,  xvL 

fuel-economizer  (fu'el-e-kon'''o-mi-z6r),  n.  In 
an  engine,  an  apparatus  for  saving  fuel  by 
using  the  waste  heat  of  a  furnace-flue  to  heat . 
the  feed-water.  It  commonly  consists  of  a  se- 
ries of  pipes  placed  in  the  ohimney-fiue. 
fuelerf,  fuellert  (fu'el-6r),  n.  [Formerly  also 
feweller;  <fuel  +  -erl.]  One  who  or  that  which 
supplies  fuel. 

Men  of  France,  changeable  chameleons,  ... 
Love's  fv£llers,  and  th'  rightest  company 
Of  players  which  upon  the  world's  stage  be. 

Donne,  On  his  Mistress. 

Vain  fv^llers  I  they  think  (who  doth  not  know  it) 
Their  light 's  above  't,  because  their  walk 's  below  it, 

Wilson,  Life  of  James  I.    (Narei.} 

fuel-feeder  (fu'el-fe-'dfer),  n.  A  contrivance 
for  supplying  a  furnace  with  fuel  in  graduated 
quantities. 

fuel-gas  (fii'el-gas),  n.  Gas  made  or  intended 
for  use  as  fuel,  as  distinguished  from  illumi- 
nating gas. 

In  case  the  wells  should  fail,  of  which  there  is  no  pres- 
ent prospect,  it  is  already  settled  that  some  form  ol  fuel- 
gas  will  be  manufactured  to  take  its  place. 

Jour.  Franklin  Inst,  CXXI,  all. 

fuelled,  fuellert,  etc.    See  fuel,  v.,  etc. 

fuero  (fwa'ro),  n.  [Sp.,<  li.  forum :  see  forum.} 
In  Spain  and  Spanish  oounmes,  a  code  of  law; 
a  charter  of  privileges;  a  custom  having  thfr 
force  of  law;  a  declaration  by  a  magistrate; 
also,  the  seat  or  jurisdiction  of  a  tribunal.  His- 
torically, the  word/Meros  is  chiefly  used  to  signify  the  sep- 
arate judicial  and  municipal  systems  of  the  originally  in- 
dependent divisions  of  Spain :  those  of  Castile,  etc.,  were 
early  superseded ;  those  of  Aragon  were  suppressed  wltn 
military  force  by  Philip  IL  in  1592.  The  Basque  province* 
and  Navarre  maintained  their  fueros,  democratic  m  char- 
acter, from  the  earliest  times  till  the  nineteenth  M>it<"T'i 
in  the  flrat  half  of  which  they  were  twice  suppressed  ana 
restored ;  but  in  1876  they  were  finaUy  replaced  by  the  new 
liberal  constitution  and  general  laws  of  the  kmgoom. 
Fuero  Jnzgo,  a  Spanish  code  of  law,  translated  from  tne 
Visigothic  Forum  Judicum,  said  to  be  the  most  ancient  la 
Europe. 
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fnff  (fuf ),  «.  [Imitative;  cf.^M/.]  1.  intrans. 
To  puff.     [Scotch.] 

When  strangers  landed,  wow  sae  thrang, 
Fuffln  and  pegWng  he  wad  gang. 

Ramtay,  Fatie  Birnie. 

n.  trans.  To  puff;  whiff.     [Scotch.] 

Snefuft  her  pipe  wi'  sic  a  lunt.       Bums,  Halloween. 

fnff  (fuf),  n.     [</«#,  «.]     1.  A  puff;  a  whiff. 

[Scotch.] — 2.  The  spitting  of  a  cat.    [Scotch.] 

There  cam'  a  clap  o'  wund,  like  a  caX'a/uf. 

R.  L.  Stevenson,  Thrawn  Janet. 

3.  A  burst  of  passion;  a  fume.     [Eare.] 

What  a  miserable /«/  thou  gettest  into,  poor  old  exas- 
perated politician.  Carlyle,  in  Fronde,  II. 

fnffit  (fuf 'it),  n.  [Cf.  fluff\  fiuffy.-]  A  local 
name  of  the  long-tailed  titmouse,  Acredula  cau- 
data.    [Scotch.] 

fuffle  (fuf'l),  V.  t.;  pret.  and  TpT^.  fuffled,  ppr. 
fiMmg.    Same  as  curfuffle. 

fofl^  (fuf'i),  a.     [<  fuff  +  -2/1.]    Light;  fluffy. 

She  was  equipped  with  a  warm  hood,  marten-skin  tip- 
pet, and  a  pair  of  snow-shoes.  She  mounted  the  high 
fufy  plain  and  went  on  with  a  soft,  yielding,  yet  light  step, 
almost  as  noiseless  as  if  she  were  walking  the  clouds. 

5.  Judd,  Margaret,  i.  17. 

fuga  (fo'ga),  n.  [It.,  <  L.  fuga,  a  flight.]  In 
music,  same  as  fugue. 

fugacious  (fu-ga'shus),  a.  [<  'h.fugax  {fuga- 
ei-),  fleeing,  swift,  fleeting,  <  fugere,  flee :  see 
fugitive.^  1.  Fleeing,  or  ^sposed  to  flee;  fleet- 
ing; transitory. 

Much  of  Its  possessions  is  so  hid,  so  fugacious,  and  of 
so  uncertain  purchase.  Jer.  Taylor. 

The  volatile  salt  being  loosened  or  disentangled  from 
the  rest,  and  being  of  a  very  fugaeious  nature,  flies  easily 
away.  Boyle,  Works,  IV.  300. 

Lifting  the  ceremonious  three-cornered  hat,  and  offer- 
ing the  fugacious  hospitalities  of  the  snuff-box. 

Lowell,  Fireside  Travels,  p.  81. 

2.  Specifically,  in  goSl.  and  iot.,  falling  or  fad- 
ing early;  speedily  shed  or  cast;  fugitive,  as 
an  external  organ  or  a  natural  covering. 
fugaciousness  (fu-ga'shus-nes),  n.  Fugacity. 
Well  therefore  did  the  experienc'd  Columella  put  his 
gard'ner  in  the  mind  of  the  fugaciousness  of  the  seasons, 
and  the  necessity  of  being  industrious. 

JEvelyn,  Calendarium  Hortense,  Int. 

fllgacity  (fu-gas'i-ti),  n.  [<  F.  fugaciU  =  Sp. 
fugaeidad  =  Pg.  fugaddade  =  It.  fugacitct,  < 
LL.  fuga(nta(t-)s,  <  L.  fugax,  fugacious:  see 
fugadous.'\  The  quality  of  heing  fugacious; 
disposition  to  flee  or  escape;  volatility;  transi- 
toriness. 

It  is  very  likely  that  the  heat  produced  by  a  medicine 
which  by  reason  of  its  fugacity  would  stay  but  a  very 
short  time  in  the  body  will  not  be  so  lasting  as  that  of 
ordinary  sudoriflcks.  Boyle,  Works,  II.  237. 

Parties  keep  the  old  names,  but  exhibit  a  surprising /«- 
gadty  in  creeping  out  of  one  snake-skin  into  another  of 
equal  ignominy  and  lubricity. 

Ernerson,  Future  of  the  Republic. 

fBga  contrarii  (fu'ga  kon-tra'ri-i).  [NL. :  L. 
fuga,  flight,  avoidance ;  contrarii,  gen.  of  con- 
trarium,  neut.  of  contrarius,  contrary.]  A  gen- 
eral tendency  of  things  to  repel  qualities  the  op- 
posite of  their  own,  and  to  hehave  in  a  manner 
conformable  to  habit.  Some  physicists  of  the 
seventeenth  century  held  an  ill-deflned  theory 
to  this  effect. 

To  ascribe  a  fuga  contrarii  to  hot  and  cold  spirits  is, 
in  my  apprehension,  to  turn  inanimate  bodies  into  intel- 
ligent and  designing  beings. 

Boyle,  The  Heat  of  Cellars  in  Winter. 

fugacyt  (fii'ga-si),  n.  [<  'Kh.fugacia,  a  hunting- 
ground,  chase,  lit.  a  fleeing,  <  li.f'ugax  (fugac-), 
fleeing,  fugacious :  seefu^acioiis.  Ct.fv^aUon.'} 
Flight. 

Notwithstanding  any  disposition  made  or  to  be  made  by 
virtue  or  colour  of  any  attainder,  outlawry,  fugacy,  or 
other  forfeiture.    Milton,  Articles  of  Peace  with  the  Irish. 

fugal  (fu'gal),  a.  [<  fugue  (L.  fuga)  +  -aZ.] 
In  music,  6i  or  pertaining  to  a  fugue,  or  com- 
posed In  the  style  of  a  fugue. 

The  resource  of  polyphonic  or  fugal  writing  comes  in. 
lAhrary  Mag.,  III.,  No.  23. 

fugara  (fe-ga'ra),  n.  [It.]  In  orgcm-'building, 
a  stop  having  metal  pipes  of  small  scale,  giving 
incisive,  string-like  tones,  usually  an  octave 
above  the  keys  struck. 

fugati^  n.    Plural  of  fugato. 

fugationt,  n.  [<  OF.  fugaUon,  ML.  *fugatio{n-), 
<  L.  fugare,  cause  to  flee,  put  to  flight,  drive  or 
chase,  </«grere,  flee :  see  fugitive.  Ct.  fugacious.'] 
A  chase ;  privilege  of  hunting. 

That  they  haue  their  fugacians  and  huntinges  lyke  as 
they  had  the  tyme  of  King  Harry  the  Second. 

Arnold's  Chronicle,  p.  2. 

fugato  (fo-ga'to),  n. ;  yhfugaU  (-te).  [It.,  <  fu- 
gato, pp.  oi fugare,  <  h.  fugare,  put  to  flight :  see 
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fugaUon.]  In  music,  a  piece  composed  in  fngue 
style,  but  not  according  to  strict  rules. 
fugeandt,  a.    Same  as  ^e»*. 

■o      =  ,   ,  ,  Gaing  amang  'em. 

Be  mickel  in  their  eye,  frequent  aadfugeand. 

B.  Jonson,  Sad  Sliepherd,  ii.  1. 

fugh  (fu),  interj.  [Another  form  of  phew,  foh, 
faugh,  fie:  see  these  words.]  An  exclamation 
expressing  dislike,  disgust,  or  abhorrence. 

fugtetto  (f8-get'to),  n. ;  pi.  fughetti  (-te).  [It., 
dim.  otfuga,  a  fugue :  see  fugue.]  In  music,  a 
short  or  niiniature  fugue. 

fugie  (fu'ji),  n.  [Sc,  also  written/Mflre;  <  F.  as  if 
fug6=lt.fugato,<.'L.fuga1m,^-p.  otfugare,  put 
to  flight;  or,ashortformof/Mg'4*w)e.  Gt.fugie- 
warrant.]    A  fugitive;  a  coward.   Jamieson. 

fugie-warrant  (fti'ji-wor"'ant),  n.  [Sc,  <  fugie 
(perhaps  in  allusion  to  the  phrase  in  meditatione 
fugw,  '  in  contemplation  of  flight,'  in  the  war- 
rant) 4-  warrant.]  In  Scots  law,  a  warrant 
granted  to  apprehend  a  debtor  against  whom  it 
is  sworn  that  he  intends  to  flee  in  order  to  avoid 
payment. 

The  shirra  sent  for  his  clerk.  ...  I  fand  it  was  for 
drawing  a  warrant  to  apprehend  you.— I  thought  it  had 
been  in  &  fugie-warrant  for  debt.  Scott,  Antiquary. 

fugile  (fu'jil),  m.  [Origin  not  ascertained.  OF. 
fugil,  ML.  fugillus.  It.  fudle,  means  a  steel  to 
strike  a  light  with:  see/MSJii,/Mseei.]  lamed.: 
(a)  The  cerumen.  (6)  A  nebulous  suspension 
in  the  urine,  (c)  An  abscess ;  specifically,  an 
abscess  near  the  ear. 

fugitation  (fu-ji-ta'shon),  n.  [<  L.  fugitatus, 
pp.  otfugitare,  freq.  ot fugere,  flee :  s&e fugitive.] 
In  Scots  law,  the  act  of  a  criminal  absconding 
from  justice. 

fugitive  (fu'ji-tiv),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  fugitife, 
<  OF.  fugiUf,  fmtif,  F.fugiUf  =  Vr.fugitim  = 
Sp.  Pg.  fugitivo  =  It.  fuggitivo,  <  L.  fugitivus, 
fleeing  away;  usually  as  a  noun,  a  runaway, 
a  fugitive ;  <  fugere  (perf .  fugi,  pp.  not  used) 
(>  It.  fuggere  =  Sp.  huir,  obs.  fair  =  Pg.  fugir 
=  F.  fuir),  flee  (>  fugare,  cause  to  flee),  =  Gr. 
isvyeiv,  flee,  =  Skt.  •/  bhiy,  bend,  =  AS.  Mgan, 
E.  iow,  bend:  see  towK]  I.  a.  1.  Fleeing  or 
having  fled  from  danger  or  pursuit,  from  duty 
or  service,  etc. ;  escaping;  runaway:  as,  a.  fugi- 
tive criminal  or  horse. 

He  •wa&  fugitive  and  fled. 
Raid  of  the  Beidswire  (Child's  Ballads,  VI.  134). 
Can  a  fugitive  daughter  enjoy  herself  while  her  parents 
are  in  tears  ?  Richardson,  Clarissa  Harlowe. 

2t.  Wandering;  vagabond. 

The  most  malicious  surmise  was  countenanced  by  a  li- 
bellous pamphlet  of  a  fugitive  physician.    SirH.  Wotton. 

3.  Stajdng  or  lasting  but  a  short  time ;  fleet- 
ing; not  fixed  or  durable ;  readily  escaping;  fu- 
gacious :  as,  a  fugitive  idea;  fwiittve  odors ;  fur- 
giUve  colors. 

I  cannot  praise  &  fugitive  and  cloistered  virtue,  unexer- 
cised and  uubreathed,  that  never  sallies  out  and  seeks  her 
adversary.  Milton,  Areopagitica. 

The  more  tender  and  fugitive  parts,  the  leaves,  of  many 
of  the  more  sturdy  vegetables,  fall  oS  for  want  of  the  sup- 
ply from  beneath. 

Woodward,  Essay  towards  a  Nat.  Hist,  of  the  Earth. 
Our  desires  are  .  .  .  fugitive  as  lightning. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  1. 631. 
These  momentary  pleasures,  fugitive  delights. 

Daniel,  Cleopatra, 
The  most  fugitive  deed  and  word,  the  mere  air  of  doing 
a  thing,  the  intimated  purpose,  expresses  character. 

Emerson,  Spiritual  Laws. 

4.  In  lit.,  of  fleeting  interest  or  importance; 
temporary;  occasional:  said  of  compositions, 
generally  short,  written  for  some  passing  occa- 
sion or  purpose. 

By  collecting  Peacock's  mere  fugitive  pieces  they  have 
shown  the  scope  of  his  versatile  powers  as  a  poet  and 
dramatist,  essayist  and  critic.  Edinburgh  Rev. 

5.  In  eodl.and.bot.,  same  as  fugacious — Fugitive 
colors,  in  pigments,  those  colors  which  fade  or  are  more  or 
less  destroyed  by  the  action  of  light,  air,  and  atmospheric 
heat  and  moisture ;  in  dyes,  those  which  fade  under  the 
action  of  the  same  agents,  and  also  of  dilute  acids  or  al- 
kalis, and  of  weak  hypochlorite  or  soap  solutions,  as  in 
washing.— Fugitive-Slave  laws,  in  U.  S.  hist.,  two  acts 
of  Congress  passed,  one  in  1793,  and  a  more  stringent  one 
in  1850,  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  Art.  I V. ,  Sect.  II. , 
ol.  3,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  secure  the 
recovery  of  slaves  fleeing  from  one  State  into  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  another  State.  The  latter  formed  part  of  the  "  Om- 
nibus Bill" (see  onmibus),  and  was  repealed  in  1864,  after 
the  abolition  of  slavery. 

II.  n.  1.  One  who  flees;  a  runaway;  a  de- 
serter ;  specifically,  one  who  has  fled  from  duty, 
danger,  or  restraint  to  a  place  of  safety  or  of 
concealment :  as,  a  fugitive  from  the  battle- 
field; a  fugiHwe  from  jastiee. 
He  is  like  a  fugitif  that  rennythe  to  seyntwarie  [sanctu- 
ary] 
For  drede  of  hangyng.         Lydgate,  Minor  Poems,  p.  167. 
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Forgive  me  in  thine  own  particular. 
But  let  the  world  rank  me  in  register 
A  master-leaver,  and  &  fugitive. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C,  iv.  a 

Some  French  men  .  .  .  were  then /«ptK»e»  in  Flanders. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  20. 

2.  Anything  hard  to  be  caught  or  detained. 

Or  catch  that  airy  fugitive  called  wit.  Bret  Harte. 

Fugitive  from  Justice,  a  person  who,  having  committed 
a  crime,  withdraws  himself  from  the  jurisdiction  in  which 
it  was  committed,  without  waiting  to  abide  the  legal  con- 
sequences of  the  offense. 

fugitively  (fu'ji-tiv-U),  adv.  In  a  fugitive  man- 
ner. 

fugitiveness  (fii'ji-tiv-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  fugitive;  disposition  to  run 
away  or  escape ;  volatility ;  fugacity. 

Most  of  these  volatile  salts  having  so  gj-eat  a  resem- 
blance in  smell,  in  taste  aadfugitiveness,  differ  but  little, 
if  at  all,  in  their  medicinal  properties. 

Boyle,  Works,  I.  634. 

The  flckleness  and  fugitiveness  of  servants  justly  addeth 
a  valuation  to  their  constancy  who  are  standards  in  a 
family.  Fuller,  General  Worthies,  xL 

fugiti'Vism  (fu'ji-tiv-izm),  n.  [<  fugitioe  + 
4sm.]    The  state  or  condition  of  a  fugitive. 

There  were  those  who  choie  fugitivism  as  a  permanent 
mode  of  life.  D.  M.  Wallace,  Russia,  p.  481. 

fugle  (fu'gl),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  fugled,  ppr. 
fugling,  [(.fugleman.]  To  act  like  or  have 
the  motions  of  a  fugleman.    Davies.     [Bare.] 

He  has  scaffolding  set.up,  has  posts  driven  in ;  wooden 
arms  with  elbow  joints  are  jerking  and  fugling  in  the  air, 
in  the  most  rapid,  mysterious  manner. 

Carlyle,  French  Rev.,  III.  v.  7. 

fugleman  (fu'gl-man),  n.;  pi.  fuglemen  (-men). 
[Also  written  flugelman  (but  perhaps  only  in 
explanations  of  the  common  f orm) :  <  G-.  fHigeU 
mann,  a  file-leader,  ifliigel,  a  wing,  file  {<.fliegen, 
fly,  fiug,  flight;  cf.  fowl^),  +  mann  =  E.  man.] 
1.  A  soldier  specially  expert  and  well  drilled, 
who  takes  his  place  in  front  of  a  military  com- 
pany as  an  example  or  model  to  the  others  in 
their  exercises;  a  file-leader.  Hence — 2.  One 
who  takes  the  initiative  in  any  movement,  and 
sets  an  example  for  others  to  follow ;  particu- 
larly, one  who  acts  as  the  mouthpiece  or  in  the 
interest  of  another  or  others ;  a  ringleader. 

"  One  cheer  more,"  screamed  the  little  fugleman  in  the 
balcony,  and  out  shouted  the  mob  again. 

Dickens,  Pickwick  Papers. 
The  glasses  and  mugs  are  flUed,  and  then  the  fugleman 
strikes  up  the  old  sea  song. 

T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brpwn  at  Rugby,  i.  6. 

fugue  (fug),  n.  [F.,  <  It.  fuga,  also  fugga,  a 
fiight,  a  fugue,  <  L.  fuga,  a  flight,  <  fugere,  flee : 
see  fugitive.]  In  music,  a  polyphonic  composi- 
tion based  upon  one,  two,  or  even  more  themes, 
which  are  enunciated  by  the  several  voices  or 
parts  in  turn,  subjected  to  various  kinds  of  con- 
trapuntal treatment,  and  gradually  built  up  into 
a  complex  form  having  somewhat  distinct  di- 
visions or  stages  of  development  and  a  marked 
climax  at  the  end.  The  moat  general  divisions  of  a 
fugue  are  the  exposition,  the  development,  and  the  con- 
clusion. A  strict  fugue  is  one  in  which  each  division  is 
developed  symmetrically  and  in  a  purely  contrapuntal 
manner ;  while  a  free  fugue  is  one  that  is  irregular  or 
incomplete  in  plan  or  detail,  (a)  In  the  expomioTt,  the 
first  voice  enunciates  the  theme  alone  (subject,  dux,  ante- 
cedent) in  the  tonic  key ;  the  second  voice  then  enunci- 
ates it  (answer,  comes,  consequent)  in  the  dominant  key, 
sometimes  with  slight  alterations ;  the  third  voice  then 
imitates  the  first  at  the  octave  (usually) ;  the  fourth  voice 
imitates  the  second  in  the  same  way ;  and  so  on,  until 
all  the  voices,  if  there  are  more  than  four,  have  entered 
with  the  theme.  The  earlier  voices  usually  accompany  the 
later  ones  as  they  enter ;  and  the  melody  added  by  the 
first  voice  to  the  answer  in  the  second  is  often  contrived 
in  double  counterpoint  with  it,  so  as  to  serve  through- 
out the  fugue  as  a  counter-subject  or  foil  for  the  original 
theme.  The  character  of  the  theme  gives  the  name  to 
the  fugue ;  a  diatomc  fugue  having  a  diatonic  suljject,  a 
chrcmalic  fugue  a  chromatic  subject,  a  Doric  fugue  a  sub- 
ject in  the  Doric  mode,  etc. :  the  character  of  the  sub- 
ject generally  determines  the  character  of  the  develop- 
ment. A  real  fugue  is  one  in  which  the  answer  imi- 
tates the  subject,  note  for  note,  usually  at  the  fifth  or 
fourth ;  while  a  tonal  fugue  is  one  in  which  the  answer 
contains  such  slight  alterations  of  the  subject  as  shall  ad- 
just It  exactly  to  its  different  tonality.  A.  fugue  by  inver- 
sion is  one  whose  answer  is  the  inversion  of  the  subject ; 
so  fugue  by^  augmentation,  by  diminution,  at  the  sixth,  etc. 
The  order  in  which  the  voices  shall  enter,  and  the  exact 
relations  of  the  answer  to  the  subject,  are  both  regulated 
by  rules.  A  double  fugue  has  two  subjects,  a  triple  f  ■ague 
three  subjects,  etc.  A  fugue  in  two  parts  is  one  for  two 
voices  only,  etc.  A  free  part  is  sometimes  added  to  those 
essential  to  the  contrapuntal  development  of  the  fugue, 
(&)  In  the  development,  the  subjects,  answers,  and  coun- 
ter-subjects are  used  repeatedly,  either  wholly  or  In  part, 
in  different  keys,  under  varying  treatment,  so  as  to  un- 
fold their  entire  contrapuntal  capacity.  The  successive 
sections  should  have  an  increasing  contrapuntal  interest 
and  intricacy,  and  should  be  closely  bound  together; 
though  episodes  or  diversions  from  the  orderly  treatment 
of  the  principal  themes  may  be  inserted  between  the  sec- 
tions for  contrast,    (c)  In  the  conclusion,  the  theme  is 
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usually  presented  by  all  the  voices  in  turn,  as  in  the  expo- 
sition, but  frequently  so  rapidly  that  the  entries  overlap. 
Such  an  overlapping  section  is  called  the  niretto.  In  con- 
nection with  this,  and  usually  as  the  final  section,  a  pedal 
point  is  often  introduced.  The  fugue  is  the  consummate 
form  of  the  polyphonic  style  of  composition,  requiring 
fur  its  successful  production  a  mastery  of  all  the  de- 
vices of  counterpoint,  as  well  as  a  very  high  grade  of  in- 
ventive and  constructive  genius.  The  greatest  writers  of 
fugues  are  J.  S.  Bach  (1686-1760)  and  G.  F.  Handel  (1686- 
1759). 

His  volant  touch 
Instinct  through  all  proportions,  low  and  high. 
Fled  and  pursued  transverse  the  resonant  fugtu. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  xi.  663. 

fugued  (fugd),  a.  In  music,  constructed  wholly 
or  in  part  in  the  style  of  a  fugue. 

fuguing  (fu'ging),  a.  l<  fugue  + -mg2.2  Same 
as  fugued. 

fuguist  (fu'gist),  ».  l<  fugue  +  4st.'j  A  com- 
poser or  penormer  of  fugues. 

foket  (fflk),  n.     [<  L.  fueus :  see  fuous.l    Same 
asfumts,  1. 
They  mal^e  fukes  to  paint  and  embellish  the  eye-browes. 
Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xxiii.  4. 

-ful.  [(1)  <  ME.  -ful,  -full,  <  AS.  -ful,  -fuU  (= 
OS.  -ful  =  OHG.  -fol,  -foil,  MHG.  -vol,  -^oll,  G. 
■^oll  =  Icel.  -fullr  =  Sw.  -full  =  Dan.  -fuld),  a 
common  suffix,  formative  of  adjectives,  'being 
the  adj.  ful,  full,  B.  full\  attached  to  nouns,  as 
AS.  synful,  synfull,  MB.  synful,  synfull,  sinful, 
E.  sinful,  etc.  (2)  <  ME.  -ful,  -full,  <  AS.  -full 
(=  Dan.  -vol  =  G.  -voll  =  Icel.  -fyllr  =  Sw.  -full 
=  Dan.  -fuld),  a  suffix  (rare  in  AS.  and  ME.) 
formative  of  nouns,  being  the  adj.  ful,  full,  E. 
fulU,  coalesced  with  the  preceding  (orig.  sepa- 
rate) noun,  as  AS.  handfull  (not  found  in  nom.), 
ME.  handful,  honful,  B.  handfm  (=  D.  handvol 
=  G.  handvoll  =  Icel.  handfyllr  =  Dan.  haand- 
fuld):  see /mHI,  o.]  1.  A  suffix  attached  to 
nouns  to  form  adjectives  denoting  'full  of  .  .  .  ,' 
'  having  .  .  .  ,'  as  artful,  awful,  graceful,  harm- 
ful, hopeful,  peaceful,  sinful,  etc.  it  is  also  some- 
times attached  to  verbs,  as  in  bashful,  bewUchful,  etc.,  but 
in  some  such  cases,  as  rueful,  forgetful,  etc.,  and  in  some 
other  irregular  instances,  as  gratefvi,  a  special  explana- 
tion is  to  be  sought  in  the  history  of  the  word. 
2.  A  quasi-suffix  attached  to  nouns  denoting  a 
containing  thing,  to  form  nouns  expressing  the 
amount  or  volume  contained,  as  handful,  arm- 
ful, cupful,  glassful,  spoonful,  buclcetful,  tubful, 
etc.,  meaning '  as  much  as  the  hand,  arm,  spoon, 
etc.,  can  contain  or  hold.'  In  these  compounds  the 
second  element  has  usually  a  fuller  pronunciation  than  in 
the  derivatives  explained  above. 

fulciblet  (ful'si-bl),  a.  [<  L.  as  if  *fulciUlis,  < 
fulcire,  prop  up,  support.]  Capable  of  being 
propped  or  supported.     Coclceram. 

fulcimentt  (ful'si-ment),  n.  [=  OP.  fuldment, 
<  LL.  fulcimentum,  a  prop,  stay,  support,  <  L. 
fulcire,  prop  up.  Of.  fulcrum.']  A  fulcrum  or 
prop.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

fulcra,  n.    Latin  pliiral  ot  fulcrum. 

fulcraceous  (ful-kra'shius),  a.  [<  fulcrum  + 
-aceous.']  In  hot.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  ful- 
crums  of  plants.     See  fulcrum. 

fulcrant  (ful'krant),  a.  [<  NL.  *fulcran{t-)s, 
ppr.  of  *ful<yrare,  support:  see  fulerate.']  In 
entom.,  a-  term  applied  by  Kirby  to  the  tro- 
chanter or  second  joint  of  an  insect's  leg  when 
it  does  not  completely  separate  the  coxa  and 
femur. 

fulerate  (ful'krat),  a.  [<  NL.  *fulcratus,  pp. 
of  *fulcrare,  support,  <  L.  fulcrum,  a  prop,  fiil- 
crum :  see  fulcrum.]  In  zool.  and  hot.,  sup- 
ported, subtended  by,  or  provided  with  tuX- 
orums. 

fulcrum  (ful'krum),  m. ;  pi.  fulcrums,  fulcra, 
(-krumz,  -kra).  [<  h.fulorum,  the  post  or  foot 
of  a  couch,  a  bed-post,  lit.  a  prop  or  support,  < 
fulcire,  prop  up,  support,  stay.]  1.  A  prop  or 
support.     [Rare.] 

The  same  spine  was  ...  to  afford  a  fulcrum,  stay,  or 
basis  (or,  more  properly  speaking,  a  series  of  these),  for  the 
Insertion  of  the  muscles  which  are  spread  over  the  trunk 
of  the  body.  Paley,  Nat.  Theol.,  viii. 

2 .  In  mech. ,  the  point  of  rest  about  which  a  lever 
turns  in  lifting 
a  body;  also,  a 
prop  or  support 
for  a  lever  at 
this  point.  See 
lever. 

The  power  mul- 
tiplied by  its  dis-  • -—'-"-"'"p    "^^ — 

tance  from  the  ful-  =•  c  i     „    r  , 

I  i    it  ^.  Fulcrum ;  I,,  lever. 

crum  IS  equal  to  the  '         ">" .  j-.  ■■=  =i- 

product  of  the  load  and  its  distance  from  the  fulcrum: 

£.  S.  Ball,  Exper.  Mechanics,  p.  124. 

3.  In  bot.,  an  accessory  organ,  such  as  a  bract, 
stipule,  spine,  etc.,  or  one  of  the  aerial  roots  of 
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climbing  plants,  as  of  ivy.— 4.  In  mycology,  one 
of  the  radiating  appendages  of  the  perithecia 
otErysiphece.—  5.  In  entom.,  the  inferior  horny 
surface  of  the  ligula,  found  in  many  Mymenop- 
tera,  etc.  -Also  called  the  os  hyoideum. — 6.  In 
ichth.,  a  special  scale  or  spine  on  the  fore  edge 


Heterocercal  Caudal  Fin  of  a  Sturgeon  i^Acipenser  byeoirostris), 
showing  the  series  of  fulcrums,  Fl,  along  the  dorsal  border. 

of  the  anterior  fin-rays  of  the  dorsal  or  caudal 
fins  of  certain  ganoid  fishes,  as  Lepidosteus,  Ad- 
penser,  and  many  fossil  genera. 

The  spine-like  splints  known  as  fulcra,  which  are  ar- 
ranged in  a  single  or  double  row  on  the  upper  edge  and 
the  first  ray  of  the  fins,  .  .  .  are  peculiar  to  ganoids. 

Claus,  Zoology  (trans.),  II.  164. 

Fulcrum  forceps.    See  forceps. 
fulcrum  (ful'krum),  V.  t.    [<  fulcrwM,  «.]    To 
furnish  with  a  fulcrum;  establish  as  a  fulcrum. 

A  lever  .  .  .  fulcrumed,  on  the  screw  which  secures  the 
cap  section.  The  Engineer,  LXV.  332. 

It  is  partially  remedied  by  increasing  the.  distance  of 
the  fulcrumed  point  from  the  two  others  sufficient  to  al- 
low ot  a  larger  radius.   Jour.  Framklin  Inst. ,  OXXVI.  306. 

fulfil,  fulfill  (ful-fil'),  V.  t.i  pret.  and  pp.  ful- 
fillea,  ppr.  fulfilling.  [<  ME.fulfillen,  fulfyllen, 
fulfullen,  folfellen,  <  AS.  fullfyllan  (only  once, 
in  a  gloss),  <  full,  full,  +  fyllan,  fill:  see  fulP- 
and  «i?l.]  1.  To  fill  full;  fill  to  the  utmost  ca- 
pacity, as  a  vessel,  a  room,  etc.  [Obsolete  or 
archaic] 

Kefulfillede  an  holwg  vessel  with  dew. 

WycUf,  Judges  vi.  38  (Oxf .). 

Al  that  huge  halle  was  iiO&tiW  fulfulled,  .  .  . 
With  barounes  and  knigtes. 

William  of  Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  4319. 

Is  not  thy  brain's  rich  hive 
Fuljill'd  with  honey,  which  thou  dost  derive 
From  the  arts'  spirits  and  their  quintessence? 

Donne,  To  B.  B. 
Oh,  hark,  I  hear  it  now,  that  tender  strain, 
Fulfilled  with  all  of  sorrow  save  its  pain. 

JR.  W.  Gilder,  Music  and  Words. 

2.  To  make  full  or  complete ;  fill  the  measure 
of ;  bring  out  or  manifest  fully.    [Bare.] 

Fulfil  ye  my  joy,  that  ye  be  likeminded.         Phil.  ii.  2. 

If  you  be,  what  I  think  you,  some  sweet  dream, 
I  would  but  ask  you  to  fulfil  yourself. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  vii. 

3.  To  fill  the  requirements  or  purport  of;  carry 
out  or  into  effect;  bring  to  consummation; 
satisfy  by  performance :  as,  to  fulfil  a  prayer  or 
petition;  to  fulfil  one's  promises  or  the  terms 
of  a  contract ;  the  prophecy  was  fulfilled. 

But  that  the  Scripture  be/«Z^ZZed,  he  that  etithmybred 
sohal  reise  his  heele  agens  me.    Wyclif,  John xiii.  18(0xf.). 

Among  whom  also  we  all  had  our  conversation  in  times 
past,  .  .  .  fulfilling  the  desires  of  the  flesh  and  of  the 
mind.  Eph.  ii.  3. 

Soon  see  your  wish  fulfiU'd  in  either  child. 

Cowper,  Tirocinium,  1.  344. 

4.  To  carry  on  or  out  fully  or  completely;  per- 
form; execute:  as,  to  fulfil  the  requirements 
of  citizenship. 

Let's  not  forget 
The  noble  Duke  of  Bedford,  late  deceas'd. 
But  see  his  exe<imGB  fulfill' d  in  Eouen. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  iii.  2. 

Let  UB  carry  on  our  preparation  for  heaven,  not  by  ab- 
stracting ourselves  from  the  concerns  of  this  world,  but 
by  fulfilling  the  duties  and  offices  of  every  station  in  life. 
B.  Blair,  Works,  I.  iv. 

5.  TofiUout;  carry  on  to  the  end;  continue  to 
the  close ;  finish  the  course  of :  as,  to  fulfil  an 
apprenticeship,  a  term  of  office,  or  (archaical- 
ly) a  period  of  time. 

But  for  to  fulle  fylle  here  Pilgrymages  more  esily  and 
more  sykerly,  men  gou  first  the  longer  weye. 

MandevUle,  Travels,  p.  63. 

The  furthe  day  his.A*^/'^i^; 
This  werke  well  lykys  me. 

York  Plays,  p.  12. 

Give  me  my  wife,  for  my  days  are  fulfilled. 

Gen.  xxix.  21. 

Barnabas  and  Saul  returned  from  Jerusalem  when  they 
h&d.  fulfilled  their  ministry.  Acts  xii.  25. 

fulfiUer  (fia-fil'6r),  n.  One  who  fulfils  or  ac- 
complishes. 
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The  Spirit  dictates  all  such  petitions,  and  God  himself 
is  first  the  author,  and  then  the  fulfller  of  them. 

South,  Works,  II.  m. 
The  stern  legionaries  [of  Rome]  .  .  .  were,  though  they 
knew  it  not,  fulfillers  of  Hebrew  prophecy. 

J.  C.  Shairp,  Culture  and  Eeligion,  p.  42. 
fulfilling  (f  id-fil'ing),  n.    [Verbal  n.  ot  fulfil,  v.] 
Fulfilment;  completion. 

Love  worketh  no  ill  to  his  neighbour;  therefore  love  is 
the  fulfilling  of  the  law.  Rom.  xiii.  lo. 

Nature  .  .  .  was  almost  won 
To  think  her  part  was  done, 
And  that  her  reign  had  here  its  last  fulfilling. 

Milton,  Nativity,  st.  10. 
fulfilment  (fid-fil'ment),  n.  l<  fulfil  +  -menf] 
A  filling  or  carrying  out;  performance;  ac- 
complishment; completion:  a,B,  the  fulfilment 
of  prophecy;  the  fulfilment  of  one's  expecta- 
tions or  duties. 

With  what  entire  confidence  ought  we  to  wait  for  the 
fulfilment  of  all  his  other  promises  in  their  due  time  1 

S.  Blair,  Worla,  I.  v. 

fulfilnesst,  n.  [Irreg.  <  fulfil  +  -ness.]  That 
which  fills  all  things. 

That  we,  which  are  a  little  earth,  should  rather  move 
towards  God  than  that  he,  which  is  fulfiltwss  and  can 
come  no  whither,  should  move  towards  us. 

Donne,  Letters,  iv. 
fulgency  (ful'jen-si),  n.  lifulgenit)  +  -cy.]  The 
quality  of  being  fulgent;  brightness;  splen- 
dor; glitter.  [Poetical.] 
fulgent  (ful'jent),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  fulgenU,  < 
L.  fvlgen{t-)s,  ppr.  of  fulgere,  flash,  lighten, 
gleam,  glitter  (cf. /MZgror,  lightning:  see/aZjor, 
foulder) ;  allied  to  fiagrare,  burn,  flamma  (for 
*flagma),  flame,  Gr.  ^TAysm,  bum,  shine,  Skt. 
y  bhra^,  shine,  AS.  bide,  shining,  pale,  E.  Jieai, 
etc. :  see  flame,  flagrant,  bledk\  phlox,  phlegm, 
etc.]  1.  Shining;  very  bright;  dazzling.  [Po- 
etical.] 

At  last,  as  from  a  cloud,  his  fulgent  head 
And  shape  star-bright  appear'd,  or  brighter. 

miton,  P.  L.,  X.  449. 
But  other  Thracians,  who  their  former  name 
Retain'd  in  Asia,  fulgent  morions  wore. 

Glover,  Leonidas,  iv. 

2.  In  her.,  having  rays,  as  a  star  or  sun. 

fulgently  (ful'jent-li),  adv.  In  a  fulgent  man- 
ner; dazzlingly. 

fulgid  (ful'jid),  a.  [=  Sp.  fulgido  =  Pg.  It. 
fulgido,  <  L.  fulgidus,  flashing,  glittering,  shin- 
ing, <  fulgere,  flash,  etc.:.  see  fulgent.]  1. 
Plashing;  glittering;  shining;  gleaming;  daz- 
zling: as,  "fulgid  weapons,"  Pope.  Specifically 
—  2.  li  entom.:  (a)  Of  a  bright,  flery  red.  (6) 
Of  a  reddish-brown  diaphanous  color  with  red 
reflections,  as  displayed  on  the  wings  of  cer- 
tain Symenqptera. 

ftllgidityt  (ful-jid'i-ti),  n.  [=  It.  fulgiditA;  as 
fulgid  .+  -ity.]  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
fulgid;  splendor. 

fulgort  (ful'ggr),  m.  [=  OF.  fulgor,  fulgmr, 
fulguewr  =  Sp.  Vs.  fulgor  =  It.  fulgore,  <  h.  ful- 
gor, lightning,  a  flash  of  lightning,  a  flash,  <  /«!- 
gere,  &a.Bb.:  Bee  fulgent.  Ct.  foulder.]  Splendor; 
dazzling  brightness. 

By  the  bright  honour  of  a  Millanoise,  and  the  resplen- 
dent/mJ^ot  of  this  Steele. 

Marston,  Antonio  and  Mellida,  Ind.,  p.  4. 

If  thou  canst  not  endure  the  sunbeams,  how  canst  thou 

endure  that  fulgor  and  brightness  of  him  that  made  the 

sun  ?  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  696. 

Fulgora  (ful'go-ra),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  Pulgora,  a 
goddess  of  ligttning,  <  fulgor,  lightning:  see 
fulgor.]  A  genus  of  homopterous  insects,  giv- 
ing name  to  the  family  Fulgoridce;.  the  lantern- 
flies.  They  are  remarkable  for  the  prolongation  of  the 
forehead  into  an  empty  vesicular  expansion,  and  are  so 
named  because  it  has  been  asserted  that  the  lantern-fly 
proper  (F.  lantemarla),  a  native  of  Guiana,  emits  a  strong 
light  from  this  inflated  projection.  The  evidence  of  this 
luminosity,  however,  is  more  than  doubtful.  A  Chinese 
species  has,  on  equally  equivocal  testimony,  been  called 
F.  candelaria.    See  lantem-fiy. 

Fulgorida  (ful-gor'i-da),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  mgora 
+  -ida.]  The  lantern-flies  proper;  the  i'wt- 
gorid<B  in  a  restricted  sense,  or  a  subfamily  of 
Fulgoridce  in  a  broad  sense. 

Fulgoridse  (ful-gor'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  -JV!- 
gora  +  -4dce.]  A  family  of  hemipterous  in- 
sects, variously  constructed,  sometimes  includ- 
ing most  of  the  homopterous  forms  of  the  order, 
sometimes  greatly  restricted  to  forms  related 
to  the  lantern-flies,  and  then  equivalent  to 
the  subfamily  Fulgorida  or  Fulgorinm.  See  the 
extract,  in  which  the  family  is  charaotenzett  m 
a  large  sense. 

The  family  i*'i%or«Jffi  is  distinguished  by  the  presence 
of  the  great  lantern-flies,  and  includes  also  a  hostpt  otner 
species  of  very  diverse  forms  and  of  many  Taneiies  oi 
structure.  It  contains  forms  which  might  have  been  mis- 
taken for  butterflies  and  moths,  and  others  which  closeij 


jruigonaa 

Imitate  .  .  .  genera  of  Neuroptera.  .  .  .  They  may  be  rec- 
ognized by  the  compressed,  vertical,  often  carinated  face, 
and  by  the  bristle-shaped  antennee  being  set  into  a  button- 
shaped  base  on  the  sides  of  the  cheeks  beneath  the  round 
eyes,  and  below  which  latter  a  small  ocellus  appears.  The 
wing-covers  are  generally  opaque,  and  narrower  than  the 
wings.  .  .  .  The  family  is  now  divided  into  thirteen  sub- 
families. Stand.  Nat.  Hilt.,  II.  229. 

Tulgorinse  f£ul-go-ri'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Mtlgora 
+  -inw.']  A  subfamily  of  homopterous  hemip- 
terous  insects,  the  lantern-flies :  same  as  Ful- 


Pulgur (fnl'gfer),  11.  [NL., ili.fulgwr, flashing, 
lightniug,  ijulgere,  flash,  lighten :  see  fulgent.^ 
A  genus  of  buocinids,  the  typical  species  of 
■which  {F.  owriea)  has  reddish  or  brownish 
streaks  suggesting  lightning.  It  is  typical  of 
the  subfamily  Fulgurinw. 

fulgurantf  (f ul'gu-rant),  a.  [<  L.  fvlgwan(t-)s, 
ppr.  of /ittoMT-are, lighten:  soe  fulgurate. "l  Flash- 
ing, as  lightning. 

Though  pitchy  blasts  from  Hell  upborn 

Stop  the  outgoings  of  the  morn. 

And  Nature  play  her  fiery  games, 

In  this  foro'd  night,  yiHyifulgurant  flames. 

Dr.  H.  Mare,  Resolution. 
■  That  erect  form,  flashing  brow,  fidgurant  eye. 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  I.  314. 

fulgurata  (ful-gu-ra '  ta),  n.  [<  L.  fulguratus, 
pp.  of  falgwra/re,  flash :  see  fv,lgv/rate.'\  A  tube 
used  in  observing  the  spectrum  of  a  substance 
liberated  from  a  solution  by  electric  discharge. 

fulgurate  (f  ul'gu-rat),  v.  %. ;  pret.  and  pp.  ful- 
gwrated,  y^v.  fulgurating.  [<  li.fulguratu,s,  pp. 
of  fulgwme  (>  It.  fulgurare,  folgorare  =  Sp. 
Pg.  fulgwrar),  lighten,  flash,  <  fulgv/r,  flash- 
ing, lightning,  <  fulgere,  flash,  lighten :  see  ful- 
gent.l  To  flash  as  lightning:  as,  fulgwating 
clouds. 

It  enclosed  in  a  glass  vessel  well  stopped,  it  sometimes 
yiQuLAfvlgurate,  or  throw  out  little  flashea  of  light,  and 
sometimes  fill  the  whole  vial  with  waves  of  flames. 

Philosophical  Transactions;  No.  134. 

fulguration  (ful-gu-ra'shon),  n.  [<  L.  fulgura- 
fto(B-),  lightning,  K  fulgurare,  lighten:  see  ful- 
gurate.'] X.  The  act  of  lightening,  or  flasmng 
with  light. 

The  shine  gave  such  a  lightning  from  one  to  another,  so 
as  you  should  be  forced  to  turn  them  [the  eyes]  elsewhere, 
or  not  too  stedfastly  to  behold  their  fulguration. 

Donne,  Hist.  Septuagint  (1633),  p.  37. 

2.  In  assaying,  the  sudden  brightening  of  a 
melted  globule  of 'gold  or  silver  in  the  cupel  of 
the  assayer,  when  the  last  film  of  vitreous  lead 
or  copper  leaves  its  surface. 

Fulgunnse  (ful-gu-ri'ne),  n.  pi.  pjL.,  <  Ful- 
gur  +  ■inw.']  A  subfamily  of  buccinoid  gastro- 
pods, typified  by  the  genus  Fulgur.  The  species 
are  mostly  of  large  size,  and  are  characteristic  of  the 
eastern  and  southern  coasts  of  the  United  States.  They 
have  a  pear-shaped  shell  with  a  long  anterior  canal  and 
a  single  fold  aroimd  the  base  of  the  columella.  The  most 
common  species  are  Fulgur  carica  and  Sycotypus  eanali- 
culatus. 

fulgurite  (ful'gu-rit),  n.  [<  L.  fulgur,  light- 
ning, -I-  Ate'^.]  A  tube  formed,  usually  in  loose 
sand,  but  sometimes  in  the  solid  rock,  by  light- 
ning; a  lightning-tube.     Fulgurites  are  the  result 

•of  the  passage  of  the  electric  current  through  the  soil, 
sand,  or  rock,  producing  more  or  less  complete  fusion  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  path  traversed.  They  usually  descend 
vertically,  but  sometimes  obliquely,  and  they  occasional- 
ly branch  toward  the  bottom.  They  are  rarely  more  than 
one  or  two  inches  in  diameter.  The  effect  of  lightning  is 
sometimes  seen,  and  occasionally  on  a  large  scale,  where 
no  proper  fulgurites  have  been  formed,  but  rather  a  sort 
of  honeycombed  condition  of  the  rook,  resembling  that 
produced  in  wood  by  the  boring  of  the  teredo,  as  observed 
on  Little  Ararat,  and  described  by  Abich.  For  the  rock 
(andesite)  thus  vitrified  and  altered  this  geologist  pro- 
poses the  name  fulgurite  andesite. 

fulgurous  (ful'gu-rus),  a.  [<  L.  fulgw,  light- 
ning, -f  -ous.]  Lightning-like  4  appearing  or 
acting  like  lightning. 

A.fvlgurous  impetuosity  almost  beyond  human. 

Carlyle,  Misc.,  III.  194. 

fulguryt  (ful'gu-ri),  n.  [<  li.  fulgur,  lightning, 
+  -y^.]    Iiightmng.     Cockeram. 

fulhamt,  »•    Beofullam. 

Fulica  (fa'li-ka),  n.  [L.,  also  fulix  (fulie-),  a 
coot.]  The  tjrpical  genus  of  coots  of  the  sub- 
family FuUcincB  and  family  EalUdce.  The  body  is 
depressed  and  shaped  like  a  duck's,  with  thick  under- 
plumage ;  the  feet  are  lobate ;  the  toes  are  furnished  with 
large  flaps ;  the  bill  is  stout,  with  the  culmen  running  up 
on  the  forehead  as  a  frontal  shield ;  the  head  is  not  carun- 
culate;  the  tail  is  short,  cocked  up,  and  is  12-feathered; 
the  wings  are  short  and  rounded ;  the  tibise  are  bare  below ; 
and  the  plumage  is  somber.  There  are  about  10  species, 
of  most  parts  of  the  world.  The  common  European  coot 
is  Fulica  atra  ;  that  of  the  Unit"  d  States  is  F.  amerimria. 
(See  coot.)  The  common  American  or  cinereous  coot,  F. 
ameruxma,  is  also  called  marsh-hen,  meadow-hen,  mtior- 
hen,  mud-hen,  pond-hen,  splatterer,  Jlusterer,  pulldoo,pel- 
ick,  iea-crmv,  crowHll,  Grow-duck,  whitelnll,  henbUl,  blue- 
peter,  ioory-billed  coot,  mud-coot,  shuffler,  etc. 
151 
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Fulicariae  (fu-li-ka'ri-e),  n.  pi.  pSTL.,  <  Fulica 
naoa^'^'^  Nitzsch's  classification  of  birds 
(1»^9;,  a  superfamily  group  comprising  the 
coots  and  their  allies. 

fulicarian  (fii-li-ka'ri-an),  a.  Coot-like;  of  or 
pertammg  to  the  Fulidnai  or  FuUcarice. 

Fulicinse  (fu-li-si'ne),  ».  pi.  [Nl,.,  <  FuUca  + 
-mm.]  A  subfamily  of  HalMce,  embracing  the 
completely  natatorial  forms  of  the  family,  or 
those  which  have  the  body  depressed  and  the 
feet  pinnated;  the  coots.  The  characters  are  near- 
ly tne  same  as  those  of  the  genus  Fulica.  The  Fulieince 
are  most  nearly  related  to  the  GattinulincB  or  water-hens, 
gaUmules  or  sultans.    See  cut  under  coot. 

fulicine  (fu'li-sin),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Fulieince. 

fuliginose  (f u-lij  'i-nos),  a.  Same  as  fuliginous. 
[Eare.] 

fuliginosi^  (fu-lij-i-nos'i-ti),  n.  [=  ¥.fuligi- 
nositS  =  Pg.  fuliginosidade ;  as  fuliginose  + 
■ity.]  The  condition  or  quality  of  being,  fuligi- 
nous; sootiness;  matter  deposited  by  smoke: 
smoldering  stuff. 

In  the  old  Marquis  there  dwells  withal  a  crabbedness, 
stiff  cross-grained  humour,  a  latent  fury  and  fuHginoHty 
very  perverting.  Carlyle,  Misc.,  IV.  79. 

fuliginous  (fu-Uj'i-nus),  a.  [Also  fuliginose; 
=  F.  fuligineux  =  Sp.  Pg.  fuliginoso  =  It.  /«- 
ligginoso,  <  LL.  fuUginosus,  f  oU  of  soot,  sooty, 
<  L.  fuligo  (fuligin-),  soot :  see  fuligo.]  1 .  Per- 
taining to  or  having  the  color  of  soot ;  sooty. 

These  few  particulars  I  have  but  mentioned  to  animate 
improvements  and  ingenious  attempts  of  detecting  more 
cheap  and  useful  processes  for  ways  of  charking  coals, 
peat,  and  the  like  fuliginous  materials. 

Evelyn,  Sylva,  xxx. 

Soinetimes,  when  the  hour  of  trial  came,  it  was  found 
that  the  colors  had  become  strangely  transmuted  in  the 
firing,  or  had  faded  into  ashen  pallor,  or  had  darkened 
into  the  fuliginous  hue  of  forest-mould. 

L.  Hearn,  Tale  of  the  Porcelain-God. 

2.  Pertaining  to  smoke;  resembling  smoke; 
dusky. 

London,  by  reason  of  the  excessive  coldnesse  of  the  aire 
hindering  the  ascent  of  the  smoke,  was  so  flU'd  with  the 
fuliginous  steame  of  the  Sea-coale,  that  hardly  could  one 
see  crosse  the  streetes.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Jan.  24, 1684. 


3.    Specifically,  in  zool.  and  hot.,  very  dark, 
opaque  brown ;  of  the  color  of  soot. 
fuliginously  (fu-lij'i-nus-li),  adv.    In  a  smoky 
or  sooty  manner;  duskily. 

Her  impulse  nothing  may  restraine  .  .  . 
To  rear  some  breathless  vapid  flowers, 
Or  shTuha  fuliginously  grim. 

Sheiistone,  Rural  Elegance. 

fuligo  (fu-li'go),  n.  [<  L.  fuligo  (>  It.  fuliggme, 
filiggine  =  Pg.  fuligem),  soot;  perhaps  allied 
to  fumus,  smoke.]     1.  Soot. 

Camphire,  of  a  white  substance,  by  its  fvZigo  affordeth 
a  deep  black.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  vi,  12. 

3.  [cap.]  [NL.]  A  genus  of  Jf^a;oTO2/cete«,  con- 
taining a  single  species,  called  -flower  of  tan. 
It  is  allied  to  Physarum,  but  has  an  sethalium  produced 
by  the  union  of  several  Plasmodia  and  composed  of  inter- 
woven vein-like  sporangia.  The  central  stratum  of  the 
sethalium  is  filled  with  the  capillitium  and  spores;  the 
outer  contains  no  spores,  but  has  plentiful  deposits  of  lime. 
The  plant  may  attain  a  breadth  of  12  inches  and  a  thick- 
ness of  1  inch,  or  may  remain  quite  small. 

fuligokali  (fu-li-go-ka'li),  n.  [<  fuligo  +  kali: 
see  alkali,  2.]  A  preparation  containing  car- 
bonate of  potash  and  soot,  used  in  cutaneous 
diseases.    Dunglison. 

Fuligula  (fu-lig'u-la),  n.  [NL.,  appar.  for  *fu- 
lioula,  dim.  of  IJ.  fulica,  a  coot:  see  Fulica.] 
The  typical  genus  of  sea-ducks  of  the  subfamily 
Fuligulince.  The  name  was  originally  based  by  Stephens 
(1S24)  upon  the  red-crested  pochard,  F.  rufina.  It  has 
been  given  to  all  the  sea-ducks  excepting  the  eiders,  but 
is  now  usually  restriOted  to  such  species  as  the  pochards 
and  scaups,  or  redheads  and  blackheads.  The  common 
pochard  is  F.  ferina.  The  scaup  is  of  ten' called  F.  marUa. 
Many  generic  names  of  sea-ducks,  as  Fulix,  Aithyia,  etc., 
are  partial  synonyms  of  Fuligula.    See  cut  under  scaup. 

Fuligulinae  (fu-lig-u-li'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Fu- 
ligula +  -incB.  ]  A  subfamily  of  ^»a  tidw,  having 
the  hind  toe  lobate ;  the  sea-ducks.  The  char- 
acters otherwise  are  much  as  in  Anatince,  but  the  feet  are 
usually  larger  in  proportion,  with  relatively  shorter  tarsi, 
longer  toes,  and  broader  webs;  they  are  also  placed  fur- 
ther back,  impeding  locomotion  on  land,  but  increasing 
swimming  powers.  The  species  are  usually  good  divers, 
and  "they  feed  upon  animal  food  to  a  greater  extent  than 
river-ducks.  They  are  by  no  means  exclusively  marine 
or  maritime.  The  pochards,  scaups,  canvasbacks,  golden- 
eyes,  long-tailed  and  harlequin  ducks,  scoters,  eiders,  etc., 
all  belong  to  this  subfamily. 

fuliguline  (fu-Hg'u-lin),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Fuligulince.     Cloues. 

fulimartt,  »•  An  original  misprint,  in  the  pas- 
sage quoted,  tor  fullmart,  fulmart,  the  same  as 
foulmart:  erroneously  cited  since  as  an  actual 
variant  ot  fulmart. 


tan 

With  gins  to  betray  the  very  vermin  of  the  earth.  As, 
namely,  the  fitchet,  the  fulimart,  the  ferret,  the  polecat, 
etc.  /.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  i.  1. 

Fulix  (fu'Uks),  m.  [L.,  a  coot:  see  jp^tMca.]  A 
genus  of  sea-ducks :  a  partial  synonym  of  Fu- 
ligula.   C.  J.  Sundevall,  1836. 

fulkert,  n.  [Cf .  foeker,  fogger^.]  A  pawnbro- 
ker,   bavies. 

Cle.  I  lay  thee  my  faith  and  honesty  in  pawn. 
Du.  A  pretty  pawn ;  the  fulkers  will  not  lend  you  a  far- 
thing upon  it.  Gascoigne,  Supposes,  ii.  3. 

fuUl  (fill),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  fulle;  <  ME. 
ful, full,  fulle, also fol,  <  A3.  ful,full  (=0S. ful, 
full  =  OFries.  ful,  fol  =  I).  ml  =  MLQ.  vul,  L(J. 
full  =  OHG.  fol,  foil  MHG.  vol,  G.  voll  =  leel. 
fullr  =  Sw.full  =  uaa.fuld  =  Goth,  fulls  (Jl 
being  an  assimilation  of  orig.  In)  =  Lith.  pil- 
nas  =  OBulg.  pKnU  =  Ir.  Idn  (with  reg.  apocope 
of  ^)  =  L.  planus,  full,  =  Zend  parena  =  Skt. 
pUrna,  full ;  with  orig.  pp.  suflBx  -na  (E.  -eml  (3)), 
from  the  root  seen  in  L.  plere  (in  eomp.),  fill, 
also  inplus  {plwr-),  more,  etc.,  Gr.  niinzlavai,  I 
fill,  fut.  TzX^auv;  at.  v'Kriprjq,  full,  Skt.  ■\/ pur,  par, 
fill.  Prom  the  L.  root  are  (from  plenus)  ult. 
IE.  plenty,  plenary,  plenitude,  plenish,  replenish, 
etc.,  (tromplere)  complete,  deplete,  replete,  etc., 
complement,  implement,  supplement,  etc.,  comply, 
supply,  accomplish,  etc.,  (from,  phis)  plural,  sur- 
plus, etc.  To  the  same  ult.  (Indo-Eur. )  root  are 
referred  AS.  fela,  ME.  fele  =  Gr.  noXvi,  many, 
much:  aeefeel^andpoly-.  Hence  (from /«Ki)the 
verb  fill^,q.Y.]  1 .  Containing  or  provided  with 
all  that  can  be  contained  or  received ;  admitting 
of  or  entitled  to  no  more  or  no  other,  either  as 
to  contents  or  supply;  filled;  replete:  as,  full 
measure;  a,  full  stomach;  a,  full  list  of  names; 
a  regiment  marching  with,  full  ranks. 

He  shall  take  a  censeTfull  of  burning  coals  of  fire,  .  .  . 
and  his  hands/uZ2  of  sweet  incense  beaten  small. 

Lev.  xvl.  12. 
Macb.  The  table's  full.  ., 

Len.  Here  is  a  place  reserv'd,  sir.         yj 

Shiik.,  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 
And  now  when  his  [Tyndale's]  argumentis  all  made  vp, 
ye  shal  And  it  as  fuU  of  reason  as  an  egge  full  of  mus- 
tarde.  Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  682. 

Emulate  the  care  of  Heaven, 
Whose  measure,  full,  o'erflows  on  human  race. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iii.  231. 

3.  Pilled  or  carried  to  completion  or  entirety ; 
not  defective,  partial,  or  insufficient ;  complete 
according  to  a  standard;  whole;  entire:  as, 
full  compensation;  full  age  (an  age  complete 
or  sufficient  for  some  purpose);  a  full  ballot; 
the  full  stature  of  a  grenadier;  a  full  term  of 
office  or  course  of  study. 

Desyrous  to  serve 
His/«We  frend.      Chaucer,  Troilus,  i.  1059. 

He  was  now  come  to  full  Age  to  do  all  himself,  which 
was  indeed  to  be  ol  full  Age  to  undo  himself. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  142. 

Divers  jealousies,  that  had  been  between  the  magistrates 
arid  deputies,  were  now  cleared  with  full  satisfaction  to 
all  parties.  Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  190. 

Him  whose  life  stands  rounded  and  approved 
In  the  full  growth  and  stature  of  a  man. 

Whittier,  Starr  King. 
The  full  control  or  command  of  the  active  organs  implies 
the  ability  to  bring  them  into  activity  when  the  actual 
circumstances  of  the  moment  deter  from  action. 

J.  Sully,  Outlines  of  Psychol.,  p.  651. 

I  quickened  my  pace  again,  and,  before  I  knew  it,  was 

in  A  full  run.  C.  D.  Warner,  In  the  Wilderness,  ii. 

3.  Pilled  or  rounded  out;  complete  ill  volume ; 
ample  in  extent ;  copious;  comprehensive:  as, 
a /mM  body  or  voice;  a  full  statement  or  argu- 
ment; a /«H  confession. 

I  did  never  know  so  full  a  voice  issue  from  so  empty  a 
heart.  Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  4. 

A  female  heir, 
So  buxom,  blythe,  andfuZl  of  face, 
As  Heaven  had  lent  her  all  his  grace. 

Shak.,  Pericles,  1.,  Prol. 
However,  to  please  her,  I  allowed  Sophie  to  apparel  her 
in  one  of  her  short,  full  muslin  frocks. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  xvii. 

An  underlip,  you  may  call  it  a  little  too  ripe,  too  full. 

Tennyson,  Maud,  ii. 

It  is  not  the  longest  lives  that  have  been  the  most/«K. 

Eafaelle  died  when  he  was  thirty-seven,  while  Michel 

Angelo  lived  to  be  ninety.  J.  F.  Clarke,  Self -Culture,  p.  87. 

4.  Filled  by  or  engrossed  with  the  quantity, 
number,  volume,  importance,  contemplation, 
or  the  like  (of ) :  as,  a  house  full  of  people ;  life 
is  full  of  perplexities ;  she  is  full  of  her  own 
conceits ;  also,  abounding  in. 

We  are  naturally  presumptuous  and  vain;  full  of  our- 
selves, and  regardless  of  everything  besides. 

Bp.  Atterbwry,  Sermons,  I.  i. 
In  desiring  a  pleasure  strongly  the  mind  is,  as  we  conv 
monly  say,  "full  of  the  idea." 

J.  Sully,  Outlines  of  Psychol.,  p.  579. 


full 

5.  Filled  with  food ;  satisfied  with  food. 

When  thou  shalt  have  eaten  and  be  full,  then  beware 
lest  thou  forget  the  Lord.  Deut,  vi.  11, 12. 

The  remainder  viands 
We  do  not  throw  in  unrespective  sieve  [Knight,  same} 
Because  we  now  m-efull.  Shak.,  T.  and  C,  ii.  2. 

6.  Filled  with  liquor;  drunk.  [CoUoq.  or 
slang.] — 7.  Heavy  with  young,  as  a  ewe,  orwith 
spawn,  as  a  fish;  f  ull-roed,  as  fish. — 8.  Iiipohet; 
consisting  of  three  of  a  kind  and  a  pair — At  full 
cock.  See  coc/cl.— For  a  fuU  due  (naut.).  See  dMel.— 
Full  age.  See  age,  3.— Full  anthem.  See  anthem.— 
FuU  backward  gear,  full  forward  gear.  See  gear- 
Full  band,  full  orchestra,  a  band  (usually  a  brass  band) 
or  an  orchestra  consisting  of  all  the  customary  instru- 
ments.— FuU  brothers  or  sisters,  children  of  the  same 
latherand  the  same  mother.— Full  DUtt.    See  buttl. 

Fa.  Canst  tell  whither  she  went? 
Qi.  Full-butt  into  Lorenzo's  house. 

Chapman,  May- Day,  iv.  4. 

FuU  cadence.  Same  as  perfect  cadence.  See  cadence. 
—  FuU  cMsel,  at  full  speed.    [Vulgar,  U.  S.] 

"  O  yes,  sir,  I'll  get  you  my  master's  seal  in  a  minute." 
And  otf  he  i&t  fuH-chisel. 

Haliburton,  Sam  Slick  in  England,  ii. 

Full  choir,  the  entire  power  of  the  choir-organ.- FuU 
chord,  in  music,  a  chord  in  which  all  the  essential  tones 
are  present,  or,  in  concerted  music,  a  chord  in  which  all 
tlie  parts  unite. — Full  court,  the  court  in  banc,  composed 
of  all  the  judges  sitting  together.— FuU  cousin,  i&ess, 
etc.  See  the  nouns. — Full  drive,  straight,  and  with  force, 
like  a  shot. 

At  last,  2  of  our  Men  took  two  Horses  that  had  lost  their 
Riders,  and  mounting  them,  rode  after  the  Spaniards /wK 
drive  till  they  came  among  them,  thinking  to  have  taken 
a  Prisoner  for  Intelligence.  Dampier,  Voyages,  I.  254. 
FuU  figure,  any  one  of  the  Arabic  figures  of  numeration 
except  0,  the  cipher.— FuU  fling,  hand,  herring,  etc. 
See  the  nouns. — Full  great,  in  mu^ic,  the  entire  power  of 
the  great  organ. — FuU  house,  in  a  legislative  or  other 
delegated  body,  an  assemblage  of  the  entire  number  of 
members. — FuU  Une,  a  complete  assortment;'  a  full 
stoclc :  as,  a  full  line  of  gloves  or  neckties.  [Trade  cant.] 
— FuU  lop,  complete  lop  of  both  ears,  as  in  the  lop-eared 
variety  of  the  domestic  rabbit. 

I  am  informed,  if  both  parents  have  upright  ears,  there 
is  iiardly  a  chance  of  sl  full-lop. 

Darwin,  Var.  of  Animals  and  Plants,  p.  112. 

FuU  moon,  the  moon  with  its  whole  disk  illuminated, 
as  when  opposite  the  sun ;  also,  the  time  when  the  moon 
is  in  this  position. 

I,  in  the  clear  sky  of  fame,  o'ershine  you  as  much  as  the 
full  nwon  doth  the  cinders  of  the  element,  which  show 
like  pins'  heads  to  her.  Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  iv.  3. 

Easter-day  ...  is  always  the  first  Sunday  alter  the  Full 
Moon  which  happens  upon  or  next  after  the  twenty-first 
day  of  March. 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Tables  and  Rules  for  Movable 

[Feasts. 
FuU  mouth,  in  full  cry ;  eagerly.    Davies. 
She  was  cominsfuU  mouth  upon  me  with  her  contract. 
Farquhar,  The  Inconstant,  ii. 

FuU  orders.  See  order.— Fall  organ,  pulse,  score, 
servloe,  etc.  See  the  nouns. — FuU  spUt,  with  impetu- 
osity; full  drive.  [Slang,  U.  S.]  — FuU  stop,  swing, 
tide,  tut,  etc.  See  the  nouns.— FuU  to  fifteenth,  m 
music,  the  entire  power  of  the  organ,  except  the  mix- 
tures and  reed-stops. — In  fuU  aspect,  in  her.,  same  as 
afronti,  2.— In  fUU  hlast,  cry,  feather,  fig,  foUo,  etc. 
See  the  nouns.—  To  have  one  s  hands  fuU.  See  hand. 
=  Syn.  2.  Plentiful,  sufficient.— 3.  Capacious,  broad,  large, 
extensive. — 6,  Satiated,  glutted,  cloyed. 
fulU  (ful),  n.  [<  ME.  fulle,  tl.,  in  part  merely 
another  spelling  oifylle,  fille,  <  AS.  fyllu,  fyllo, 
E.  filP-,  ».,  also  from  the  adj. :  see  fuU^,  a.]  1 . 
Utmost  measure  or  extent;  highest  state  or  de- 
gree: as,  this  instrument  answers  to  ihefull; 
fed  to  the  full. 

The  virgin-bays  shall  not  withstand  the  lightning 
Witli  a  more  careless  danger  than  my  constancy 
The  full  of  thy  relation.       Ford,  Broken  Heart,  ..  1. 

2.  That  phase  in  the  revolution  of  the  moon 
when  it  presents  to  the  earth  its  whole  face 
illuminated. 

As  lesser  stars 
That  wait  on  Phoebe  in  hei/ull  ot  brightness. 
Compared  to  her,  you  are. 

Mastnnger,  Roman  Actor,  ii.  1. 

The  moon,  that  night,  though  past  the  full,  was  still 
large  and  oval.      Hawthorne,  Blithedale  Romance,  xrvii. 

3.  In  the  game  of  poker,  a  hand  consisting  of 
three  cards  of  the  same  denomination  and  a 
pair,  counting  between  a  flush  and  fours ;  a  full 

hand.     Sometimes  called  a  full  house At  fuU. 

(a)  At  the  highest  point ;  at  the  height ;  complete. 

Now  are  my  joys  at, full, 
When  I  behold  you  safe,  my  loving  subjects. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  King  and  No  King,  ii.  2. 
(6)  To  the  highest  degree ;  completely ;  thoroughly. 
Every  ill-sounding  word  or  threatening  look 
Tliou  shew'st  to  me  will  be  reveng'd  at  full. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Maid's  Tragedy,  ii.  1. 

At  the  fUU.  (a)  In  the  fullest  state  (of  anything);  in  the 
height  (of  one's  fortune). 

The  swan's  down  feather. 
That  stands  upon  the  swell  at  Ike  full  of  tide. 
And  neither  way  declines.      Shak.,  A.  and  C,  iii.  2. 
(6)  In  full 
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Thus  seyde  the  buUe, 
The  which  they  ban  publisshed  atte  fulle. 

Chaucer,  Clerk's  Tale,  1.  693. 
Sodeynly  he  hitte  him  at  the  fulle. 
And  yet  as  proude  a  pocok  can  he  pulle. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  i.  209. 
In  fuU.  (a)  Without  reduction ;  to  or  for  the  full  amount : 
as,  a  receipt  in  full,  (b)  Witliout  abbreviation  or  contrac- 
tion ;  written  in  words,  not  in  figures :  said  of  writing,  as 
a  signature. 

What  parchment  have  we  here? — O,  our  genealogy  in 
full.  Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  iv.  1. 

To  the  full,  (a)  In  full  degree  or  measure ;  very  fully 
or  completely :  as,  he  enjoyed  himself  to  the  full,  (ft)  To 
the  same  degree  or  extent ;  equally. 

I  can't  say  indeed  that  my  generals  wear  black  wigs,  but 
they  have  long  full-bottomed  hoods  which  cover  as  little 
entertainment  to  the  full.  Walpole,  Letters,  II.  124. 

fuUi  (fia),  adv.  [<  MB.  ful,  full,  fulle,  <  AQ.ful, 
adv.  (=  D.  vol  =  MLG.  vul,  vulle  =  MHG.  vol  = 
ODan.  fuld,  Dan.  fuld,  fuldt  =  Sw.  full),  com- 
monly in  comp.,/»Z-,  full-,  with  adjectives  or 
verbs  (see /mH-);  from  the  adj.  Ct.fully.^  1. 
Fully;  completely;  without  reserve  or  quali- 
fication. 

Thus  me  pileththe  pore  and  pyketh/itj  clene  (thus  they 
rob  the  poor,  and  pick  them  full  clean]. 

Political  Songs  (ed.  Wright),  p.  166. 
I  now  am/«M  resolv'd  to  take  a  wife. 

Shak.,T.  Q.  of  V.,iil.  1. 

Inform  her  full  of  my  particular  fear.   Shak.,  Lear,  i.  4. 

As  to  my  Sister,  so  mild  and  so  dear. 

She  has  lain  in  the  Church-yard /uii  many  a  Year. 

Prior,  Down-Hall,  st.  19. 

2.  Quite ;  to  the  same  degree ;  equally. 

The  canker-blooms  have  full  as  deep  a  dye 
As  the  perfumed  tincture  of  the  roses. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  liv. 

The  Saxons  were  now  full  as  wicked  as  the  Britans  were 
at  their  arrival.  Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  v. 

Our  curious  men 
Will  choose  a  pheasant  still  before  a  hen ; 
Yet  hens  of  Guinea,  full  as  good  I  hold. 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Horace,  II.  ii.  19. 

3.  Exactly;  precisely;  directly;  straight. 

Full  in  the  middle  way  there  stood  a  lake. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  ii.  69. 

FuU  in  the  centre  of  the  sacred  wood.  Addison. 

stared  him  full  in  the  face  upon  so  strange  a  question. 

Addison,  Advice  in  Love. 

Then  first  her  anger,  leaving  Pelleas,  burn'd 

FiUl  on  her  knights.   Tennyson,  Pelleas  and  Ettarre. 

4.  In  full  measure ;  to  a  great  degree ;  abun- 
dantly; very. 

Betwene  that  Mount  and  the  Cytee,  is  not  but  the  Vale 
of  Josaphathe,  that  is  not  fulle  large. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  96. 
It  was  full  colde  weder  and  grete  froste,  and  therfore 
thei  were  at  more  disese  for  hunger  and  for  grete  colde. 
Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  171. 
Full  fast  she  fied,  ne  ever  lookt  behynd. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  iii.  12. 
FuU  and  by  (naut. ),  close-hauled,  with  all  the  sails  full.  — 
Full  outt,  quite  ;  altogether.    Dames. 

Sacrilege  the  Apostle  ranks  with  idolatry,  as  being  full 
out  as  evil,  if  not  worse  than  it. 

Bp.  Andrews,  Works,  II,  351. 
Rap  fuU  (.naut.),  with  the  sails  completely  full  without 
shaking. 

His  proper  course  would  be  to  sail  his  boat  'Wap  full " 
and  forereach  all  he  can. 

Quaitrough,  Boat  Sailer's  Manual,  p.  136. 
[Full  is  often  prefixed  to  other  words,  chiefiy  participles,  to 
express  completeness  in  extent  or  degree,  as  in  fuM-blovm, 
full-grmim,  etc.  Such  compounds  are  mostly  self -explain- 
ing. Many  are  iwholly  or  chiefly  poetical ;  some  are  col- 
loquial or  vulgar.] 

full!  (ful),  V.  [<  ME.  fullen,  in  part  merely  an- 
other spelling  otfyllen,  fillen  (<  AS.  fyllan,  E. 
jilP-),  in  part  <  AS.  fullian,  tr.,  fill;  both  verbs 
being  from  the  adj. :  soefulP-,  a.]  I.  trans.  Ip. 
sewing,  to  bring  (the  cloth)  on  one  side  of  a  seain 
to  a  little  greater  fullness  than  on  the  other  by 
gathering  or  tucking  very  slightly,  as  is  done  to 
produce  certain  effects  of  tailoring,  etc. 

II.  intrans.  To  draw  up;  pucker;  bunch:  as, 
the  skirt /Mite  too  much  in  front. 
full2  (ful),  V.  [<  ME.  fullen,  full,  a  verb  derived, 
at  least  so  far  as  the  form  is  concerned,  from 
the  older  noun  fuller,  fullere,  <  AS.  fullere,  a 
fuller:  see  fuller^.  The  alleged  "AS.  fullian, 
to  whiten,  to  full  or  make  white  as  a  fuller," 
does  not  exist,  except  as  a  doubtful  inference 
from  fullian,  baptize,  which  is  assumed,  with- 
out proof,  to  be  a  figurative  use  of  the  supposed 
literal  sense  'whiten  or  cleanse'  (see  fulP). 
The  MB.  fullen  (=  MD.  vollen,  D.  vollen),  full,  is 
prob.  <  OF.  fouller,  fouler,  foler,  tread,  stamp,  or 
trample  on,  bruise  or  crush  by  stamping,  etc.,  F. 
fouler  (=  It.  follare),  tread  or  trample  on,  etc., 
also  full  (see  foil^) ;  <  ML.  fullare,  also  (after 
OF.)  folare  (13th  century),  full,  derived  from 
the  much  earlier  (classical  li.)fullo,  a  fuller. 


tMli-bottomea 

whence  also  the  AS. /M^fere ;  see  fuller^.  The 
native  E.  word  for '  full '  is  walk,  q.  v.  ]  I,  trans. 
To  thicken  or  make  compact  in  a  mill,  as  cloth! 
See  fulling-mill. 

Clooth  that  cometh  fro  the  weuyng  is  nou^t  oomly  to  were 
Tyl  it  is  fulled  vnder  fote,  or  in  fuUyng-stokkes. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xv.  445. 

II.  intrans.  To  become  compacted  or  felted: 
as,  a  cloth  which  fulls  well. 
fulPt,  V.  t.     [ME.  fullen,  fallen,  fulwen,  folwen, 
folewen,  <  AS.  fullian,  fulwian,  baptize ;  origin 
obscure.    Seefull^.']    To  baptize. 

In  the  nome  of  the  fader  loseph  himfulwede, 
And  calles  him  Naciens  and  his  nome  tomde, 

Joseph  of  Arimathie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  28. 
Al  that  marche  he  torned 
To  Cryst  and  to  Crystendome  and  crosse  to  honoure, 
And  fulled  folke  faste  and  the  faith  tau3te. 

Piers  Plounnan  (B),  xv.  440. 

fuUage  (fid'aj),  n.  [<  fulP  +  -age;  at.  OF. 
foullage,  fullage.]  Money  paid  for  the  fulling 
of  cloth. 

fuUamt,  fulhamt  (ful'am),  n.  [Also  fullom; 
said  to  be  "named  from  Fulham,  a  suburb  of 
London,  which  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth was  the  most  notorious  place  for  blacklegs 
in  all  England"  (Imp.  Diet.);  Fulham,<  AS.  Fvl- 
lanham,  Fullanhom.2  1.  A  false  die.  [Cant.] 
Those  made  to  throw  the  high  numbers,  from  five  to 
twelve,  were  called  "high,"  and  those  to  throw  the  low 
numbers,  from  ace  to  four,  "low." 

For  gourd  andfuHam  holds. 
And  high  and  low  beguile  the  rich  and  poor. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  i.  3. 
Sic.  Give  me  some  bales  of  dice.    What  are  these? 
Som.  Those  are  called  high  yuZ^oms,  those  low  fulloms. 
Nobody  ana  Somebody,  sig.  G  3. 

Hence — 2.  A  sham;  a  make-believe. 
Fulhams  of  poetic  fiction. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  II.  i.  642. 

full-armed  (ful'armd),  a.    Completely  armed. 
But  [Pelleas]  rose 
With  morning  every  day,  and,  moist  or  dry, 
Full-arm'd  upon  his  charger  all  day  long 
Sat  by  the  walls.     Tennyson,  Pelleas  and  Ettan'e. 

full-back  (ful'bak),  ra.    In  foot-ball.  SeeSacJl, 
12. 
fuU-baggedt,  a.  Having  fuU  money-bags ;  rich. 

^ofuil-bag'd  man  would  ever  durst  have  entered. 

John  Taylor,  Works,  1630. 

full-binding  (ful'Mn^ding),  n.  1.  The  process 
of  hooping  up  and  tightening  a  barrel  of  fish; 
a  term  used  by  packers. — 2;  In  boohiinding,  a 
style  of  binding  in  which  the  whole  of  the  ex- 
terior of  the  covers  and  back  is  formed  of  lea- 
ther, parchment,  or  morocco:  distinguished 
from  half-binding,  eta. 

full-blood  (ful'blud),  n.  An  individual  of  pure 
blood ;  a  pure-bred  animal,  etc. 

The  fvU-blood  [Cherokee]  is  always  present  in  the  na- 
tional Legislature,  the  Council  being  usually  almost  en- 
tirely of  that  complexion.      Harper's  Mag.,  L^CXVI.  602. 

full-blooded  (ful'blud^ed),  a.  1 .  Having  a  full 
supply  of  blood:  as,  afull-Mooded  person. — 3. 
Of  pure  blood  or  extraction;  thoroughbred:  as, 
a  full-blooded  horse. 

full-bloomed  (ful'blSmd),  a.  In  perfect  bloom ; 
like  a  blossom. 

Lo,  a  mouth !  whose /uK-6^oom'd  lips 

At  too  dear  a  rate  are  roses. 

Crashaw,  On  the  "Wounds  of  our  Crucified  Lord. 

fuU-blowni  (ful'blon),  a.  lifulU  +  hlovinX,  pp. 
of  ftioM)!.]    Fully  distended  with  wind. 

And  steers  against  it  with  afvU-blovm  sail. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Persius. 

full-blovm2  (ful'blon),  a.  [<  fuVX  +  blown!^,  pp. 
of  6Zom2.]     1.  Fully  expanded,  as  a  blossom. 

There  might  ye  see  the  peony  spread  wide. 

The  full-blown  rose.  Cowper,  Task,  i.  36. 

2.  Figuratively,  perfected;  developed;  ma- 
tured; finished:  aBjafuH-blownhe&uty;  a  full- 
blown doctor. 

Then  stept  a  buxom  hostess  forth,  and  sail'd 
Full-blown  before  lis.  Tennyson,  Princess,  i. 

full-born  (ful'bdm),  a.  Well  or.nobly  bom. 
The  free-born  man  was  far  from  attaining  to  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  perfect  birth.  He  was  free-born,  but  not 
,full-bom.  A  full-bom  man  must  have  an  independent 
family  association ;  and  for  such  an  organisation  the  pres- 
ence of  two  living  generations  of  free-born  men  was  essen- 
tial. Thus  a  full-bom  man  must  have  at  least  two  pure 
descents.  W.  E.  Heam,  Aryan  Household,  p.  204. 

full-bottom  (ful'bot'um),  n.  A  -wig  with  a  large 
bottom. 

full-bottomed  (ful'bot^umd^l,  a.  1.  Having  a 
large  bottom,  as  a  wig  of  the  kind  formerly  m 
common  fashionable  use.    See  wig. 

Let  a  young  lady  imagine  to  herself  .  .  .  the  beau -who 
now  addi'esses  himself  to  her  in  n  full-bottomed  wig  dis- 
tinguished by  a  little  bald  pate  covered  with  a  black-lea- 
ther skull-cap.  Addism,  Women  and  Liberty. 


full-bottomed 

The  incongruous  costume  of  their  hero,  who  usually 
wore  a  Greek  helmet  over  aftUl-bottmned  wig. 

N.  A.  Sev.,  CXXVI.  62. 

2.  Of  great  capacity  below  the  ■water-line,  as 
a  ship. 

full-bound  (flil'boTmd),   a.      In  iookbrndimg, 
bound  entirely  in  leather. 
full-brilliant  (ful'bril"yant),  a.     In  diamond- 
cutting,  out  as  a  brilliant  with  58  facets.    See 
hrilliant. 
*  full-centered  (ful'sen"t6rd),  a.     In  arch.,  an 
epithet  applied  to  a  feature  the  outline  of 
which  follows  an  arc  of  a  circle:  as,  a  full- 
eentered  axah;  a,  full-centered  Yault. 
fuU-cbarged  (ful'charjd),  a.    Charged  or  load- 
ed to  the  full;  ready  to  be  exploded  or  dis- 
charged. 

I  stood  i'  the  level 
Of  afull-charg'd  confederacy. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  i.  2. 

full-dress  (ful'dres),  a.  1.  Appropriate  to  oc- 
casions of  form  or  ceremony :  as,  a  full-dress 
costume.  See  full  dress, -anAer  dress. —  2.  For- 
mal; elaborate;  requiring  full  dress:  as,  a,  full- 
dress  reception. 

As  the  climate  is  warm,  the  ladies  are  d^coUet^es,  .  .  . 
and  the  row  of  bright  shoulders,  as  they  all  kneel  in 
church,  is  worthy  of  afull-dreBS  occasion. 

T.  WmthropylsthToiansu 

fuU-drivent,  «•  [ME.  ful  driven,  ful  dryve.'] 
TuUy  driven  or  clenched;  completed;  made  up. 

This  hargeyn  is  ful  dryve,  for  we  ben  knyt. 

Chancery  Franklin's  Tale,  1.  494. 

fuller!  (ful'6r),  n.  1<ME.  fuller,  fullere,fullare, 
etc.  (of.  OD.  voller,  D.  voller,  a  fuller,  appar. 
after  the  B.),  <  AS.  fullere  (Mark  is..  3,  and  once 
in  a  gloss),  a  fuller,  an  acoom.  form,  with  suf- 
fix -ere  denoting  the  agent,  <  L.  fullo(n-),  a 
fuller;  origin  u^aiown:  seefuU^.  The  sense 
of  'bleacher'  appears  to  be  merely  incidental; 
it  is  made  more  prominent  by  the  passage  in 
Mark  ix.  3.  The  native  E.  word  for  'fuller'  is 
walker,  q.  v.]  1.  One  who  fulls;  one  whose 
occupation  is  the  fulling  of  cloth. 

His  clothis  ben  maad  schynynge  and  white  ful  moche  as 
snow,  and  which  maner  clothis  a  fvXlere,  or  walkere  of 
cloth,  may  not  make  white  on  erthe.     Wyclif,  Mark  ix.  3. 

To  come  then  to  the  mysterie  of  fuller's  craft ;  first  they 
wash  and  scour  a  piece  of  cloth  with  the  earth  of  Sar- 
dinia, then  they  pe^ume  it  with  the  smoke  of  brimstone, 
which  done,  they  fall  anon  to  burling  it  with  cimolia. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xxxv.  17. 

He  is  like  a  refiner's  Are,  and  like  fullera'  sope. 

Mai.  iii.  2. 

2.  The  stamp  of  a  stamping-mUl  or  fulUng-ma- 
cMue Fullers'  earth,  a  material  used  in  the  opera- 
tion of  fulling.  It  consists  of  clay  mixed  with  just  enough 
fine  silicious  material  to  take  away  its  plasticity,  so  that 
it  falls  to  a  fine  powder  when  mixed  with  water.  Some 
siUcious  rocks  on  decomposing  become  converted  into  a 
material  which  can  be  used  as  fullers'  earth.  It  occurs  in 
various  geological  positions.  In  England  the  so-called 
fullers'-earth  group  is  a  thick  deposit  of  gray  clay  and 
marl  with  occasional  nodules  of  earthy  limestone.  It 
rests  conformably  on  the  inferior  OOlite,  and  has  a  maxi- 
mum thickness  of  400  feet.  Only  parts  of  the  group  are 
of  commercial  value. 

-It  is  to  be  noted  that  foure  miles  to  the  northward  of 
Dogsnose  there  growe  no  trees  on  the  bank  by  the  water 
side:  and  the  bsmkes  consist  of  fuller'a-earth. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  J.  291. 

Money,  wife,  is  the  tme  fuller's  earth  for  reputations; 
there  is  not  a  spot  or  stain  but  what  it  can  take  out. 

Gay,  Beggar's  Opera,  i.  1. 

Our  fair  countrywomen  .  .  .  are  surely".  .  .  much 
more  valuable  commodities  than  wool  or  J^uller's-earth, 
the  exportation  of  which  is  so  strictly  prohibited  by  our 
laws,  lest  foreigners  should  learn  the  manufacturing  of 
them.  Chesterfield,  Misc.  Works,  II.  xix. 

fuller^  (fid'fer),  n.  [Appar.  <fuin,  v.,  -t-  -eri.] 
In  ilacJcsmithing,  a  die ;  a  half-round  set-ham- 
mer. 

fuller2  (ful'er),  V.  t.  [<  fuller^,  «.]  To  form  a 
groove  or  channel  in,  by  the  action  of  a  fuller 
or  set-hammer :  as,  to  fuller  a  bayonet. 

fuUer's-herb  (ful'6rz-6rb),  n.  The  soapwort, 
Saponaria  offlmnaUs :  so  called  from  its  use  in 
removing  stains  from  cloth. 

fuller's-teazel,fuller's-tliistle,fuller's-weed 
(ful'te-te'zl,  -this'a,  -wed),  n.  The  teazel.  Hip- 


filUery  (ful'6r-i),  n. ;  pi.  fulleries  (-iz).  [Cf. 
OD.  D.  vollerM,  <  E.  foulerie,  a  fulling-mill,  for- 
merly a  treading,  a  treading-trough,  <  fouler, 
tread:  see/MZi^.]  A  place  or  works  where  the 
fulling  of  cloth  is  carried  on. 

full-eyed  (ful'id),  a.  Having  large,  prominent 
eyes. 

full-face  (fiil'fas),  n.  In  printing,  full-faced 
type.    &ee  fuM-faced. 

full-faced  (ful'fast),  a.  1.  Having  a  plump  or 
round  face :  as,  a  chubby,  full-faced  child. 
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Fvll-faoed  above  the  valley  stood  the  moon. 

Tennyson,  Lotos-Eaters. 

3.  Having  the  face  turned  toward  any  person 
or  thuig;  facing. 

This  was  cast  upon  the  board. 
When  all  fke  fvXl-faced  presence  of  the  Gods 
Hanged  in  the  haUs  of  Peleus.      Tennyson,  (Enone. 

3.  In  printimg,  having  a  fuU  face Full-faced 

type,  type  of  the  ordinary  plain  face,  but  with  thick 
Imes  that  print  black  or  bold.  Also  called  bold-face  or 
full-face,  and  sometimes  in  the  United  States  title-type. 

This  is  full-faced  type. 

full-fed  (ful'fed),  a.     Fed  to  fullness ;  plump. 

What  dare  the  full-fed  liars  say  of  me?  .  .  . 
They  sit  with  knife  in  meat  and  wine  in  horn. 

Tennyson,  Merlin  and  Vivien. 

full-fleshed  (flU'flesht),  a.    Having  full  flesh; 

corpulent.    Imp.  Diet. 
full-flowing  (ful'fl6"ing),  a.    1.  Flowing  with 

fullness,  as  a  stream,  or  as  robes. — Sf.  Having 

free  vent. 

Lady,  I  am  not  well ;  else  I  should  answer 

From  afuU-flomng  stomach.        Shak.,  Lear,  v.  3. 

full-fortuned  (ful'f6r"tund),  a.  At  the  height 
of  prosperity. 

Not  the  imperious  show 
Of  the  fuU-fortun'd  CsBsar  ever  shall 
Be  brooch'd  with  me.     Shak.,  A.  and  C,  iv.  13. 

full-fraught  (ful'frftt),  a.  Laden  or  stored  to 
fullness.     [Eare.] 

His  tables  are  full-fraught  with  most  nourishing  food, 
and  his  cupboards  heavy-laden  with  rich  wines. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Woman- Hater,  i.  2. 

full-gorged  (ful'gdrjd),  a.    Sated;  over-fed. 
My  falcon  now  is  sharp,  and  passing  empty ; 
And  till  she  stoop,  she  must  not  he  full-gorg'd. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iv.  1. 

The  full-gorged  savage  at  his  nauseous  feast 
Spent  half  the  darkness,  and  snor'd  out  the  rest. 

Cowper,  Hope,  1.  609. 

full-grown  (ful'gron),  a.  Grown  to  full  size  or 
maturity. 

The  earth  .  .  .  teem'd  at  a  birth 
Innumerous  living  creatures,  perfect  forms, 
Limb'd  and/irfi  grown.  MUton,  P.  L.,  vii.  456. 

A  life  that  bears  immortal  fruit 
In  such  great  offices  as  suit 
'FhefuU-groum  energies  of  heaven. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  xl. 

full-handed  (ful'han''''ded),  a.  Bearing  some- 
thing valuable^  especially  a  gift;  provided 
with  whatever  is  needed :  the  opposite  of  emp- 
ty-handed. 

full-hearted  (fid'har'ted),  a.  1.  Full  of  0011- 
rage  or  confidence ;  elated. 

The  enemy  full-hearted,^ 
Lolling  the  tongue  with  slaughtering. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  v.  3. 

2.  Pull  of  emotion;  too  much  moved  for  full 
self-control. 
fuU-hott  (ful'hot),  a.    Heated;  fiery. 

Anger  is  like 
A  full-hot  horse ;  who  being  allow'd  his  way. 
Self-mettle  tires  him.  Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  i.  1. 

fuUichet,  (tcl'1'-    An  obsolete  form  of  fully. 

fuUingi  (ful'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  full\  v.] 
The  act  of  becoming  fuU:  as,  thefuMng  of  the 
moon. 

fulling^  (ful'ing),  n.  [<  ME.  fulVynge;  verbal 
n.  of  fulV^,  v.]  The  process  of  cleansing, 
scouring,  and  pressing  woolen  goods  to  felt  the 
fibers  together  and  make  the  cloth  stronger 
and  firmer.  It  is  also  termed  milling,  because 
the  cloth  is  scoured  in  a  water-mill. 

fuUing^t,  n.  IME.fullynge;  verbal  n.  otfuW, 
V.']    Baptism. 

And  [he]  seyde  hem  what  fullynge  and  faith  was  to  mene. 
Piers  Plowman  (B),  xv.  443. 

fulling-mill  (ful'ing-mil),  n.  A  power-machine 
for  fulling  and  felting  felts  and  woven  fabrics, 
to  improve  their  texture  by  making  them  thick- 
er, closer,  and  heavier.  Such  mills  operate  by  means 
of  rollers,  stampers,  and  beaters,  of  various  forms  and  usu- 
ally of  wood,  which  beat,  roll,  and  press  the  fabric  in  hot 
suds  and  fullers'  earth,  felting  it  together  till  the  re- 
quired texture  is  obtained.  An  unavoidable  result  of  the 
process  is  a  reduction  in  length,  in  width,  and,  in  the  case 
of  hats,  of  size. 

fiiUing-soap,  n.    See  soap. 

fulling-sto&t,«-  [M'E.  fullyng  stohJe.']  A  stick 
used  as  a  beater  in  fulling  cloth.  See  extract 
under /«K2,  v.  t. 

full-length  (fill 'length),  a.  Embracing  the 
whole;  extending  the  whole  length :  as,  a,  full- 
length  portrait. 

fuUmartf,  n.     Same  a,9foulmart. 

full-mouth  (fid'mouth),  n.  A  person  having  a 
mouth  f  uU  of  words ;  a  chatterer.    Bavies. 


fully 

Some  propheticall  full  mouth  that,  as  he  were  a  Cobler's 
eldest  Sonne,  would  by  the  laste  tell  where  another's  shooe 
wrings.  Qreene,  Menaphon,  p.  54. 

full-mouthed  (ful'moutht),  a.  1.  Pertaining 
to  or  issuing  from  a  full  mouth ;  produced  by  a 
mouth  blowing  to  its  utmost  power. 

Had  Boreas  blown 
'Kia  fiUl-mouthed  blast,  and  cast  thy  houses  down? 

Quarles,  Jonah,  sig.  K,  i.  b. 
A  full-mouth'd  Language  she  [German]  is,  and  pro- 
nounced with  that  Strength  as  if  one  had  Bones  in  his 
Tongue  instead  of  Nerves.  Howell,  Letters,  ii.  56. 

2.  Having  the  mouth  full  of  food.     [Eare.] 

Cheer  up,  my  soul,  call  home  thy  sp'rits,  and  bear 
One  bad  Good-Friday ;  fvll^mouth'd  Easter's  near. 

Quarles,  Emblems,  v.  1  (Epigram). 

3.  Having  a  full  or  strong  voice  or  sound;  ut- 
tering loud  tones. 

Whom  both  the  fuZmouth'd  Elders  hastened 
To  catch  th'  Adulterer. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  ii.  161. 
Afull-TTWuthed  diapason  swallows  alL 

Crashaw,  Poems,  p.  86. 

fullness,  fulness  (fid'nes),  «.     [<  ME.  fulnesse, 


fdlmesse,  <  AS.  *  fulness,  fylnes,  fylness  (=  OHO. 
folnissi),  <.  ful, full,  full :  seefulU,  a.,  and  -ness.'i 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  full  or  filled,  in 
any  sense  of  those  words. 

Many  dyed  there  for  thirst,  and  many  with  fulnesse, 
drinking  too  much  when  once  they  came  at  water. 

Purehas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  230. 
'  In  thy  presence  ia  fuZriess  of  joy.  Ps.  xvi.  11. 

When  God  hath  made  us  smart  for  our  fulness  and 
wantonness,  then  we  grew  sullen  and  murmured  and  dis- 
puted against  providence.  StiUingfleet,  Sermons,  I.  i. 
The  tendency  of  institutions  like  those  of  England  is  to 
encourage  readiness  in  public  men  at  the  expense  both  of 
fulness  and  exactness.  Macaulay. 

The  fullness  of  time,  the  proper  or  destined  time. 
When  the  fidness  of  the  time  was  come.  Gal.  iv.  4. 

full-orbed  (ful'drbd),  a.  Having  its  orb  com- 
plete or  fully  illuminated,  as  the  moon ;  like 
the  full  moon. 

Now  reigns 
FuU-orb'd  the  moon.      Milton,  P.  L.,  v.  42. 

full-roed  (ful'rod),  a.    Full  of  roe,  as  a  fish. 
full-sailed  (ful'sald),  a.     Moving  under  full 
■  saU,  literally  or  figuratively. 

Full-sailed  donfldence.  Massinger. 

Howmay/u22-8aiZ'(2  verse  express  .  .  . 

The  full-flowing  harmony 
Of  thy  swan-like  stateliness? 

Tennyson,  Eleanore. 

fuU-souled  (ful'sold),  a.    Magnanimous;  of  no- 
ble disposition.    Imp.  Diet. 
full-summed  (ful'sumd),  a.    Complete;   sum- 
med up. 

And  so  these  twain,  upon  the  skirts  of  Time, 
Sit  side  by  side,  futl-summ'd  in  all  their  powers. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  vii. 

full-tide  (ful'tid),  a.  Being  at  full  tide,  as  the 
sea;  hence,  abundant;  copious;  outpoured. 

First  then  to  Heav'n  myfultide  thanks  I  pay. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  ii.  91. 

full-toned  (ftd'tond),  a.  Having  or  emitting  a 
full  tone. 

The  nightingale,  full-toned  in  middle  May. 

Termyson,  Balin  and  Balan. 

full-tuned  (ful'tiind),  a.  Harmonious;  in  ac- 
cord; unbroken;  not  discordant. 

When  thy  low  voice 
Faltering,  would  break  its  syllables,  to  keep 
My  own  full-tuned.  Tennyson,  Love  and  Duty, 

full-voiced  (ful'voist),  a.  Having afull,  strong, 
powerful  voice. 

There  let  the  pealing  organ  blow, 
To  the  full-voiced  quire  below. 

Milton,  II  Penseroso,  1. 162. 

full-winged  (ful'wingd),  a.  1.  Having  com- 
plete wings,  or  large,  strong  wings. 

Often,  to  our  comfort,  shall  we  find 
The  sharded  beetle  in  a  safer  hold 
Than  is  the  full-winged  eagle. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  iii.  3. 

2.  Eeady  for  flight;  eager.  Beau,  and  Fl. 
[Eare.] 
fully  (ful'i),  adv.  [<  ME.  fully,  fuMche,  <  AS. 
fulUce  (=  OS.  fullico  =  D.  voUijk  =  MLGr.  vul- 
lich,  vullih  =  OHQ-.  follicho,  MHO.  volUche,  G. 
vollig  =  Dan.  fuldelig),  <  ful,  full,  -I-  -lice,  -ly^.] 
Li  a  full  manner ;  to  the  full ;  without  lack  or 
defect ;  completely ;  entirely :  as,  to  be  fully 
persuaded  of  something. 

For  y  can  fynden  no  man  that  fully  byleueth. 
To  techen  me  the  heyse  [high]  weie. 

Piers  Plowman's  Crede  (B.  B.  T.  S.),  1.  448. 
I  wish  I  had  a  cause  to  seek  him  there, 
To  oppose  his  hatred /itZZj/.        Shak.,  Cor.,  iii.  1. 
He  was  a  Person  tall  and  strong,  broad  breasted,  his 
Limbs  well  knit,  ani  fully  furnished  with  Flesh. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  44. 


faUy 

Fully  committed.  See  com  mit. = Syn.  Plentifully,  abun- 
dantly, plenteously,  copiously,  largely,  clearly,  distinctly, 
perfectly,  amply. 

ftilmarl  (fiil'mar),  n.  [<  ME.  fulmar,  fulmare, 
fulmer,  shorter  forms  of  fulmart,  fulmard,  the 
polecat:  see  foulmart.'\    Same  &s  foulmart. 

fulmar^  (ful'mar),  n.  [A  transferred  use  of 
fulmar^,  the  bird  being  so  called  from  its  ex- 
tremely strong  and  persistent  odor,  and  from 
its  habit  of  ejecting  oil  from  its  stomach, 
through  the  mouth,  when  seized  or  assailed ; 
in  allusion  to  analogous  characteristics  of  the 
polecat:  see  fulmar^.  The  Gael,  name  fulmair 
and  the  NL.  generic  name  Fulmarus  are  taken 
from  the  E.]  A  natatorial  oceanic  bird  of  the 
family  ProcellariicUs  and  genus  Fulmarus  or 
some  closely  related  genus ;  the  fulmar  petrel. 
The  common  fulmar  is  Fulmarus  glamdis,  a  bird  as  large 
as  a  medium-sized  gull,  and  greatly  resembling  a  herring- 
gxUl  in  coloration,  being  white  with  a  pearl-blue  mantle 
and  black  tips  on  the  primaries,  but  distinguished  by  the 
long  tubular  nostrils,  which  lie  high  upon  the  ridge  of  the 


Fulmar  Petrel  {Fulmarus  glacialis'). 

upper  mandible.  It  inhabits  the  northern  seas  in  pro- 
digious numbers,  breeding  in  Iceland,  Greenland,  Spitz- 
bergen,  the  Shetland  and  Orkney  islands,  the  Hebrides, 
etc.  It  feeds  on  fish,  the  blubber  of  whales,  and  any  fat, 
putrid,  floating  substance  that  comes  in  its  way.  It  makes 
its  nest  on  sea-cliif  s,  and  lays  only  one  egg.  The  natives 
of  the  island  of  St.  Kilda,  in  the  Hebrides,  value  the  eggs 
above  those  of  any  other  bird,  and  search  for  them  by 
the  most  perilous  descent  of  precipices  by  means  of  ropes. 
The  fulmar  is  also  valued  for  its  feathers,  its  down,_  and  the 
oil  found  in  its  stomach,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  pro- 
ducts of  St.  Kilda.  When  caught  or  assailed,  it  lightens 
itself  by  disgorging  the  oil  from  its  stomach.  There  are 
several  closely  related  species  or  varieties  in  the  North  Pa- 
cific. The  slender-billed  fulmar  is  FvXmarus  tenuirostris 
or  Thalassoica  glacialoicUs,  widely  dispersed  over  the  seas. 
The  giant  fulmar,  Ossifraga  gigantea,  also  called  boTie- 
breaker,  is  a  sooty-brown  or  fuliginous  species,  as  large 
as  a  small  albatross. 

fulmartt,  n.    Same  as  foulmart. 

Fulmarus  (ful'ma-ms),  n.  [NL.,  <  'Ei.  fulmar'^.'] 
The  typical  genus  of  fulmars  of  the  f amUy  Pro- 
celldriidCB.  The  nasal  case  is  long,  protuberant,  and 
vertically  truncate,  with  a  thin  septum ;  the  bill  is  ex- 
tremely stout,  with  hooked  upper  mandible ;  and  the 
plumage  of  the  adults  is  white  with  a  pearl-blue  mantle, 
and  black-tipped  primaries.  There  are  several  species,  of 
which  the  common  fulmar  is  the  type.    See/irfmorS. 

ftalmen  (ful'men),  n.  pj.,  lightning  that  strikes 
or  sets  on  fire,  a  thunderbolt,  orig.  *fulgmen, 
*fulgimen,  (.fulgere,  flash,  lighten:  see  fulgent.^ 
Lightning;  a  thunderbolt.     [Rare.] 

Reasoning  cannot  find  such  a  mine  of  thought,  nor  elo- 
quence such  a  fulmen  of  expression.      Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

fulminant  (ful'mi-nant),  a.  [<  li.  fulminan(t-)s, 
■ppi.  otfulminare:  see  fulminate.']  1.  Lighten- 
ing and  thundering ;  making  a  great  stir. 

The  drear  Clergy,  fulnrniant  in  ire, 
Flash'd  through  his  bigot  Midnight,  threat'ning  fire. 
Colman  the  Younger,  Vagaries  Vindicated,  p.  194. 

2.  In  pathol.,  developing  suddenly:  as,  fulmi- 
nant plague. 

The  glandular  alterations  were  especially  pronounced 
in /u^mtTiaTif  cases.  Med.  News,  "L.  il. 

fulminate  (ful'mi-nat),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  fulmi- 
nated, pi>i.  fulminating.  [\'L.  fulminatus,  pp. 
of  fulminare  (>  It.  fulminare  =  Vv.  Sp.  Pg. /mZ- 
minar  =  ^.fiilminer),  lighten,  hurl  lightnings, 
tr.  strike  or  blast  with  lightning,  <  fulmen  {fuC- 
min-),  lightning  that  strikes  or  sets  on  fire,  a 
thunderbolt:  see  fulmen.']  I.  intrans.  1.  To 
lighten ;  flash  with  detonation. 

With  a  fiery  wreath  bind  thou  my  brow. 
That  mak'st  my  muse  in  flames  to  fulminate. 

Sir  J.  Dames,  Wittes  Pilgrimage,  sig.  I,  4,  b. 

Hence — 2.  To  explode  with  a  loud  noise;  de- 
tonate. 

Water  and  wind-guns  aSori  no  fulminating  report,  and 
depend  on  single  principles. 

Sir  T.  Brovme,  Vulg.  Err.,  ii.  6. 

3.  Figuratively,  to  issue  threats,  denunciations, 
censures,  and  the  like,  with  or  as  with  author- 
ity. 


Who  shall  be  depositaiy  of  the  oaths  and  leagues  of 
princes,  or  fulminate  against  the  perjur'd  infractora  of 
them?  Lord  Herbert,  Hist,  Hen.  VIII.,  p.  363. 

A  heated  pulpiteer  .  .  . 
Announced  the  coming  doom,  and/ui?nma(ed 
Against  the  scarlet  woman  and  her  creed. 

Tennyson,  Sea  Dreams. 

4.  In  refining,  to  become  suddenly  bright  and 
uniform  in  color :  said  of  melted  gold  mixed 
with  antimony. 

Antimony  is  used  as  the  last  test  of  gold ;  to  try  the 
purity  whereof,  a  grain  or  two  being  tested  with  twenty 
times  the  quantity  of  regulus  of  antimony,  till  the  anti- 
mony is  either  evaporated  or  turned  to  a  scoria  to  be 
blown  away  by  the  bellows,  and  the  gold  have  fulminated, 
as  the  refiners  call  it :  that  is,  till  its  surface  appears  every- 
where similar  and  equable.    P.  Shaw,  Chemistry,  Of  Gold. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  cause  to  explode. — 3.  Eigu- 
ratively,  to  utter  or  send  out,  as  a  denxm.ciation 
or  censure ;  especially,  to  send  out,  as  a  menace 
or  censure,  by  ecclesiastical  authority. 

Judgments  .  .  . /wZmiTwifedwiththeairofonswhohad 
the  divine  vengeance  at  his  disposal.  Warburton. 

In  vain  did  the  papal  legate  .  .  .  fulminate  sentence  of 
excommunication  against  the  confederates. 

Presmtt,  Terd.  and  Isa.,  1.  8. 

fulminate  (ful'mi-nat), ».  [^<fuVminate,v.]  1. 
A  compound  formed  by  the  union  of  a  base 
with  fulminic  acid.  The  fulminates  are  very  unstable 
bodies,  exploding  with  great  violence  by  percussion  or 
heating.  Fulminate  of  mercury,  or  fulminating  mercuiy, 
is  used  in  percussion-caps  and  detonators  for  nitroglycerin 
preparations. 

The  flash  from  the  cap  was  Bufiicient  to  penetrate  the 
cartridge  case  and  fire  the  fulminate  or  cotton,  thus  ob- 
viating the  tearing  of  the  cartridge  cases. 

W.  W.  Greener,  The  Gun,  p.  293. 

2 .  An  explosion ;  a  sudden  and  explosive  action. 
[Rare.] 

Even  a  small  and  local  physiological /«Zmmaie,  if  sud- 
den and  rapid  enough,  may  set  up  discharges  in  healthy 
nervous  tissue  associated  collaterally  downward,  and  end 
in  severe  [epileptic]  convulsion. 

Amer.  Jour.  Psychol,  I.  336. 

fulminating  (ful'mi-na-ting),  j?.  a.  1.  Thun- 
dering; crackling;  exploding;  detonating. 

The  hammer  [of  the  gun]  was  at  once  dispensed  with, 
and  the  cock  struck  upon  fulminating  powder  placed  in 
the  flash-pan.  W.  W.  Greener,  The  Gun,  p.  95. 

2.  Figuratively,  hurling  denunciations,  men- 
aces, or  censures.— Fulminating  cap,  a  percussion- 
cap  ;  a  detonator  charged  with  a  fulminating  explosive. — 
Fulminating  compound,  a  fulminate.  See  detonating 
powders,  under  detoTiating. 

fulmination  (ful-mi-na'shon),  n.  [=  F.fulmi- 
nation  =  Pr.  fulmmatio  =  Sp.  fulminadon  = 
Pg.  fulminagSo  =  It.  fulminazione,  <  'L.fulmma- 
Uo(n-),  <  fulminare,  lighten,  strike  or  blast  with 
lightning:  see  fulminate.]  1.  The  act  of  ful- 
minating, exploding,  or  detonating;  the  act  of 
thundering  forth  denunciations,  threats,  cen- 
sures, and  the  like,  with  authority  and  violence. 
The  prelates  of  the  realm,  the  ministers  and  curates, 
were  desired  to  execute  all  sacraments,  sacramentals,  and 
divine  services,  in  spite  of  any  fulminations  of  mterdicta, 
inhibitions,  or  excommunications,  on  pain  of  a  year's  im- 
prisonment. B.  W.  Dixon,  Hist.  Church  of  Eng.,  iii. 

2 .  That  which  is  fulminated  or  thxmdered  forth, 
as  a  menace  or  censure. 

The  fvlminations  from  the  Vatican  were  turned  into 
ridicule.  Aylife,  Parergon. 

Tl^ie  fulminations  of  Demosthenes  and  the  splendors  of 
TuUy.  Summer,  True  Grandeur  of  Nations. 

fulminatory  (ful'mi-na-to-ri),  a.  [=  F.  fulmi- 
natoire=Jt.fulminatorio}  a.s fulminate  +  -ory.] 
Sending  forth  thunders  or  fulminations ;  thun- 
dering ;  striking  terror. 

Still  less  is  a  c6t^  gauche  wanting :  extreme  left ;  sitting 
on  the  topmost  benches,  as  if  aloft  on  its  specula  tory  height 
or  mountain,  which  will  become  a  practical  fulminatory 
height,  and  make  the  name  of  Mountain  famous-infamous 
to  all  times  and  lands.         Carlyle,  French  Rev.,  II.  v.  2. 

fulmine  (ful'min),  v. ;  pret.'  and  pp.  fulmined, 
ppr.  fulmining.  [<  P.  fulminer,  <  li.  fulminare, 
lighten:  see  fitlminate.]  I.  intrans.  To  flash 
with  detonation;  sound  like  thunder;  fulmi- 
nate ;  hence,  to  speak  out  fiercely  or  authorita- 
tively. 

Thence  to  the  famous  orators  repair, 
Those  ancient,  whose  resistless  eloquence 
Wielded  at  will  that  fierce  democratic. 
Shook  the  arsenal,  and  fulmined  over  Greece 
To  Macedon  and  Artaxerxes'  throne. 

Hilton,  P.  R.,  iv.  270. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  fulminate;  give  utterance 
to  in  an  authoritative  or  vehement  manner. 
Warming  with  her  theme, 
^he  fulmined  out  her  scorn  of  laws  Salique. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  ii. 

2.  To  shoot  or  dart,  as  lightning. 

And  ever  and  anone  the  rosy  red 

Flasht  through  herface,  as  it  had  beene  a  flake 

Of  lightning'  through  bright  heven  fulmined. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  ii.  6. 


fulth 

fulmineous  (f ul-min'e-us),  a.  [=  Sp.  fulmineo 
=  Pg.  It.  fulmineo,  <  L.  fulmineus,  of  or  per- 
taining to  lightning  or  a  thunderbolt,  (.fulmen: 
see  fulmen.]  Pertaining  to  thunder  or  ligli1>. 
ning. 

fulminic  (ful-min'ik),  a.  [=z  P.  fulminique,  < 
L.  fulmen  (^fulmin-),  lightning, thunderbolt:  see 
fulmen.]  In  chem.,ot  or  pertaining  to  or  capable 
of  detonation — Fulminic  acid,  nitro-aceto-nitrile, 
CH2(N02)CN,  a  compound  having  acid  properties  and 
forming  salts  which  are  extremely  explosive, 

fulness^  n.    See  fullness. 
fulsamict,  a.    A  perverted  form  intended  for 
fulsome. 

O  filthy  Mr.  Sneer ;  he's  a  nauseous  Figure,  a  moatful- 
samick  Fop,  f  oh.  Congreve,  Double-Dealer,  iii.  10. 

fulsenf ,  V.  t.    See  filsten. 
fulsome  (ful'sum),  a.     [<  ME.  fulsvm,  fulsom, 
full,  abundant,  fat,  plump,  <  ful,  full,  +  -sum, 
-som,  E.  -some;  that  is,  fulsome  is  composed  of 
fulU  +  -some,  and  means  'rather  full,'  'pretty 
full,'  'too  full'  (of.  E.  obs.  longsome,  AS.  toij- 
sum,  similarly  formed).  The  bad  senses,  though 
derivable  from  the  sense  '  full,'  may  originate 
in  another  word  of  the  same  form,  namely,  ME. 
fulsum  (with  orig.  long  vowel,  fuisum),  <  fil, 
foul,  +  som,  mod.  E.  as  if  *foulsome,  </omZ1  + 
-some.]     If.  Pull;  full  and  plump;  fat. 
With  a  necke  .  .  . 
Nawther/Mfeom  ne  fat,  but  fetis  &  round, 
fful  metely  made  of  a  meane  lenght. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  I.  3068. 

His  lean,  pale,  hoar,  and  withered  corpse  grew  fuZsome, 

fair,  and  fresh.   Golding,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Metamorph.,  viL 

2t.  Causing  surfeit ;  cloying. 

Our  Entertainment  there  was  brave,  tho'  a  little  fulsome. 
Howell,  Letters,  I.  vi.  2. 
The  next  is  Doctrine,  in  whose  lips  there  dwells  .  .  . 
Honey,  which  never  fulsome  is,  yet  fills 
The  widest  souls.         J,  Beaumont,  Psyche,  xix.  210. 
The  long-spun  aUegories  fulsome  grow. 
While  the  dull  moral  lies  too  plain  below. 

Addison,  The  Greatest  English  Poets 

3.  Offensive  from  excess,  as  of  praise  or  de- 
monstrative affection;  gross. 

If  it  be  aught  to  the  old  tune,  my  lord, 
It  is  as  fat  and.  fulsome  to  mine  ear 
As  howling  after  music.  Shak.,  T.  N.,  v.  1. 

Concealed  disgust  under  the  appearance  of  fulsome  en- 
dearment. Goldsmith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  xvlii. 
Letters  full  of  affection,  humility,  and  fulsome  flattery 
were  interchanged  between  the  friends.    But  the  first  ar- 
dour of  affection  could  not  last. 

Macaulay,  Comic  Dramatists  of  the  Restoration. 

4.  Nauseous;  offensive;  disgusting. 

Sotte,  there  thowe  lygges, 
ffor  the  fulsomeste  freke  that  fourmede  was  everel 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1061. 
Seest  thou  this  fulsome  idiot,  in  what  measure 
He  seems  transported  with  the  antic  pleasure 
Of  childish  baubles?  Quarles,  Emblems,  iiL  2. 

5t.  Lustful;  wanton. 

In  the  doing  of  the  deed  of  kind, 
He  stuck  them  up  before  the  fulsome  ewes. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  L  8. 
Could  you  but  see  the  fiUsame  hero  led 
By  loathing  vassals  to  his  noble  bed. 

Dryden,  Suum  Caique. 

6.  Tending  to  obscenity;  coarse:  a,s,3j  fulsome 
epigram.    Dryden. 
fulsomely  (ful'sum-U),  adv.    [<  ME.  fulsumli, 
abundantly,  <  fulsum,  abundant,  etc.:  see  ful- 
some.]   If.  Pully;  abundantly. 

Thann  were  spacli  spices  spended  al  a-boute, 
Fulsumli  at  the  ful  to  eche  freke  ther-inne, 
&  the  wines  ther-wlth  wich  hem  best  liked. 

WUliam  of  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  432.^ 

2.  In  a  fulsome  manner;  rankly ;  grossly;  nau- 
seously; obscenely. 

Thirdly,  God  was  sorely  displeased  with  his  people,  be- 
cause they  builded,  decked,  and  trimmed  up  their  own 
houses,  and  suffered  God's  house  to  be  in  mine  and  decay, 
to  lie  uncomely  and  fulsomely. 

Old  Eng.  Homilies,  On  Repairing  and  Keepmg  aean 
"  >  i-        o  [Churches. 

And  the  act  of  consummation/Misomely  described  in  the 
very  words  of  the  most  modest  among  all  poets. 

Dryden,  Ded.  of  Juvenal. 

fulsomeness  (ful'snm-nes),  n.  [<  ME.  fuUom- 
nes,  fulsumnesse,  abundance,  <  fulsum,  abun- 
dant, +  -nesse,  -ness.]  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  fulsome,  in  any  sense. 

The  savour  passeth  ever  lenger  the  more 
For  fulsomnes  of  his  prolixitee. 

Chaucer,  Squire's  Tale,  1  3B7. 

fultht,  n.    [ME.,  <  AS.  *fylleth  (in  comp.)  (= 
O'H.Qr.fullida,  MS.G.vullede),  fulhaess;  <M,  E 
full\+ tormsitiye -th.]    Fullness;  abundance. 
And  of  the  cariage  of  corne  comyn  by  ship, 
That  no  wegh  suld  want  while  the  weiTC  laste, 
Ne  no  lode  for  to  taile,  but  the  fulthe  haue. 
Sent  fro  the  samelond  by  the  seUe  Tlielapho'i- 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 6414. 


fulvescent 

fulvescent  (ful-ves'ent),  a.   [<  L.  fulvus,  tawny, 
+  -escent.2    Somewhat  tawny  or  fulvous  in  col- 
or; approaehing  or  beeoming  tawny. 
fulvia  (ful'vid),  a.     [=  Pg.  It.  fulvido;  an  im- 
proper extension  of  ful/vous,  in  imitation  of 
fnlgid,  <  li.  fulgiclus.']    Same  as  fulvous. 
And  in  right  colours  to  tile  liie  depaiut 
The/ti^virf  eagle  with  her  sun-bright  eye. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Psychozoia,  i.  3. 

fulvo-aeneous  (ful"v6-e'ne-us),  a.  [<  L.  fulvus, 
tawny,  +  aneus,  brassy.]  In  entom.,  metallic- 
brassy  in  color,  with  a  tinge  of  brownish  yel- 
low. 

fulvous  (ful'vus),  a.  [=  Pg.  It.fulvo,  <  L.  ful- 
cus,  deep-yellow,  reddish-yellow,  tawny,  prob. 
orig.  'flame-eolored,'  <.  fulgere,  flash;  lighten: 
seefulgent.  Cf.^ai^ojw,  of  similar  origin.]  Eed- 
disn-yeUow  in  color;  tawny. 

Gathering  her /uivous  fleece  together,  Janet  ties  it  in  a 
hasty  linot  at  the  back  of  her  comely  head. 

C.  W.  Mason,  Kape  of  the  Gamp,  i. 
The  Sassaybe  is  the  bastard  hartebeest  of  the  Colonists, 
and  is  considerably  smaller  than  the  animal  last  described 
[the  hartebeest] ;  the  general  colour  is  deep  blackish,  pur- 
ple-brown above,  fulvous  below. 

W.  W.  Greener,  The  Gun,  p.  616. 

fulwa  (ful'wa),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  The  native  Indian 
name  for  tH'e  Bassia  hutyraeea,  a  tree  whose 
fruit  yields  the  solid  oil  known  as  fulwa-butter. 

fumt  (fum),  v.  i.     [Perhaps  intended  to  be  imi- 
tative.]   To  play  upon  a  fiddle ;  thrum. 
Follow  me,  and/um  as  you  go.  B.  Jonson. 

fumaceous  (fu-ma'shius),  a.    [Also  fumaeious ; 

<  L.  fumus,  smoke  (see  fume),  +  -aceoMS.] 
Smoky;  hence,  pertaining  to  smoke  or  smok- 
ing; addicted  to  smoking  tobacco. 

fumado  (fu-ma'do),  n.     [<  8p.  fumado,  pp.  of 
fumar,  smoke,  <  li.fumare,  smoke:  8eefwme.'\ 
A  smoked  fish,  especially  a  smoked  pilchard. 
Cornish  pilchards,  otherwise  caUed  fumados. 

Nashe,  Lenten  Stuff e  (Harl.  Misc.,  VI.  166). 
,  Those  [flsh]  that  serue  for  the  hotter  countries  they  .  .  . 
TSed  at  first  to  fume  by  hanging  them  vp  on  long  sticks  one 
by  one  ...  &  drying  them  with  the  smoake  of  a  soft  and 
continuall  fire,  from  which  they  purchased  the  name  of 
fumadoea.  R.  Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall,  p.  33. 

fiimaget,  «•  [<  OF.fumage,  ML.  fumagmm,  fuel 
(also  used  as  an  equiv.  ot  fooagium,  foagvum,  a 
hearth-tax,  also  the  right  of  cutting  fuel)  (see 
fmage,  foeage),  <  Ij.  fumus,  smoke:  see  fume.'] 
A  tax  on  chimneys;  hearth-money.  Also/«agre. 

Fumage,  oxfuage,  vulgarly  called  smoke-farthings. 

Bktckstone,  Com.,  I.  viii. 

A  fumage,  or  tax  of  smoke  farthings,  or  hearth  tax, 
.  .  .  ranges  among  those  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period.'  Such 
a  tax  is  mentioned  subsequently  in  Doomsday  Book.  It 
seems  to  have  been  a  customary  payment  to  the  king  for 
every  hearth  in  all  houses  except  those  of  the  poor. 

S.  Dowell,  Taxes  in  England,  I.  12. 

fumant  (fu'mant),  a.  [<  F.  fumant,  ppr.  of 
fumer,  smoke':  see  fume.'\  In  her.,  emitting 
vapor  or  smoke. 

fumarate  (fu.'ma-rat),  n.  {<.fumar-ic  +  -ate^.'] 
In  ehem.,  a  salt  of  fumaric  acid. 

Fumariai  (fa-ma'ri-a),  n.     [NL.  (also  Sp.  Pg.), 

<  L.  fumus,  sinoke :  see  fume,  n.  Cf .  fumitwy^.^ 
A  genus  of  delicate  herbaceous  plants,  the  type 
of  the  order  Fitmariacece,  distinguished  by  the 
single  spur  of  the  corolla  and  a  globular  one- 
seeded  fruit.  The  species  are  all  natives  of  the  old 
world,  and  several  are  wpeds  in  qultivated  fields  in  Europe. 
The  common  fumitory,  P.  officinalis,  now  naturalized  in 
most  civilized  countries,  has  a  bitter,  acrid  taste,  and  was 
in  repute  from  early  times  as  a  remedy  for  a  variety  ot 


fomaria^,  n.    Plural  oifumarium. 

Fumariaceae  (fu-ma-ri-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Fumaria  +  -aeeiiB.']  A  natural  order  of  plants, 
nearly  allied  to  the  Papaveracem,  and  some- 
times united  with  that  order,  from  which  it  is 
distinguished  by  the  irregular  corolla,  with  its 
4  petals  in  dissimilar  pairs,  and  by  the  6  dia- 
delphous  stamens.  The  foliage  is  much  dissected, 
and  the  juice  is  colorless  and  inert.  There  are  7  genera, 
including  about  100  species.  The  principal  genera  are 
Corijdalis,  Fuma/ria,  and  Dicentra.  See  cuts  under  Cory- 
dalis  and  Dicentra. 

fumariaceous  (fu-ma-ri-a'shius),  a.  Belonging 
to  or  resembling  the  Fumariacece. 

fumaric  (fu-mar'ik),  a.  [<  Fumar-ia  +  -ic] 
In  chem.,  pertaining  to  or  obtained  from  fumi- 
tory, a  plant  of  the  genus  Fumaria — Fimiaric 
acid,  C4H4O4,  a  monobasic  acid,  a  product  of  the  action 
ot  heat  on  malic  acid.  It  exists  ready-formed  in  several 
rJants,  as  in  common  fumitory  and  Cetraria  Islandica. 
It  forms  fine,  soft,  micaceous  scales,  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol.    Tormerly  called  glaudc  acid. 

fumarium  (fu-ma'ri-um),  ». ;  pi.  fumaria  (-a). 
[LL.,  a  smoke-chamber,  ML.  also  a  chimney, 
\  L.  fumus,  smoke :  see  fume,  ».]  A  garret  in 
some  ancient  Eoinan  houses,  used  as  a  drying- 
place  for  wood  and  for  seasoning  wine,  smoke 
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from  the  flues  being  allowed  to  escape  into  it ; 
a  smoke-room. 
fiuuarole  (fu'ma-rol),  n.  [<  It.  fimaruolo, 
fumqjuolo,  a  fumarole,  <  ML.  fumariohim,  the 
vent  of  a  chimney,  dim.  of  ML.  fumarium,  a 
chimney,  LL.  a  smoke-chamber :  see  fumari- 
um.'\  A  hole  from  which  vapor  issues  in  a  sul- 
phur-mine or  a  volcano. 

fumatoryt  (fu'ma-to-rl),  n.  Same  as,  fumAtonp-. 

fumble  (fum'bl),  V. ;  pret.  and  y^.  fumbled,  ppr. 

fumbUng.    [The  b  is  excrescent,  as  in  grumble, 

humblei-,  humble^,  etc. ;  <  D.  fommelen  =  LG. 

fmnmeln,  fommeln,  fumble,  grope,  =  Sw.fumla, 

also  famla  =  Dan.  famle  =  loel.  falma,  fumble, 

grope;  other  forms  are/amftZei,  q.  v.  (of  Scand. 

origin),  ajid  fimble'^  (appar.,  like  G.  dial.  flmmeVn, 

an  attenuated  form  of  fumble,  LG.  fummeln) ; 

prob.  a  derivative  of  the  word  preserved  in 

OHG.  foVma  =  AS.  folm  =  OS.  pi.  folmos,  the 

hand,  =  L.  paVma,  the  palm  of  the  hand :  see 

famble^,  palrn^.']    I.   intrans.   1.   To  feel  or 

grope   about  blindly  or  olumsUy;   hence,  to 

make  awkward  attempts;  seek  or  search  for 

something  awkwardly. 

I  saw  him  fumble  with  the  sheets,  and  play  with  flowers. 

SAafc.Hen.  V.,ii.  3. 

They  asked  him  for  his  certificate.  ...  So  he  fumbled 

in  his  bosom  for  one,  and  found  none. 

Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  p.  216. 
Am  not  I  a  friend  to  help  you  out?    You  would  have 
beenfumUing  half  an  hour  for  this  excuse. 

Dryden,  Spanish  Friar. 

My  hand  trembles  to  that  degree  that  I  can  hardly  hold 

my  pen,  my  understanding  flutters,  and  my  memory /um- 

bles.  Chesterfield,  Misc.  Works,  IV.  Ixxi, 

The  author /wm6^es  after  a  thought,  and  the  critic /«m- 

bles  after  the  author.  N.  A.  Rev.,  CXLIII.  64. 

He  was  never  at  rest  for  an  instant,  but  changed  his 

support  from  one  leg  to  the  other,  .  .  .  and/um6Zed,  as 

it  were,  with  his  feet. 

J.  W.  Palmer,  The  New  and  the  Old,  p.  124. 

3t.  To  stutter ;  stammer ;  hesitate  in  speech ; 
mumble. 

Ke  fumbles  up  into  a  loose  adieu. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C,  iv.  4. 

Hefumbleth  in  the  mouth. 

His  speech  doth  fail.  Tragedy  of  King  John  (1611). 

He  heard  his  wife  Calpurnia,  being  fast  asleep,  weep 

and  sigh,  and   put  forth   many  fvmibWng  lamentable 

speeches.  North,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  613. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  find  by  groping;  secure  or 
ascertain  by  feeling  about  blindly  or  clumsily. 
Late  that  night  a  small  square  man,  in  a  wet  overcoat, 
furribled  his  way  into  the  damp  entrance  of  the  house. 

a.  W.  Cable,  Old  Creole  Days,  p.  13. 
Specifically — 3.  Inbase-ball,  foot-ball,  and  other 
games,  to  stop  or  catch  (the  ball)  in  such  a 
clumsy  way  that  an  opportunity  in  the  game 
is  lost. — 3.  To  manage  awkwardly;  crowd  or 
tumble  together;  jumble. 

fumble  (fum'bl),  m.    [<  fumble,  V.']    1.  The  act 
of  groping;  awkward  attempt;  aimless  search. 
[Rare.] — 2.  In  base-ball,  foot-ball,  and  other 
games,  an  act  of  fumbling. 
The  world's  a  well  strung  fldle,  mans  tongue  the  quill, 
That  fills  the  world  with  fumUe  for  want  of  skill. 

JV.  Ward,  Simple  Cobler,  p.  87. 

fnmbler  (fum'blSr),  n.     One  who  fumbles  or 
gropes. 

fumblingly  (fum'bling-li),  adv.  In  a  fumbling, 
awkward,  hesitating,  or  stammering  manner. 

Many  good  schollars  speake  but  fumblingly;  like  a  rich 
man  that  for  want  of  particular  note  and  difference  can 
bring  you  no  certaine  ware  readily  out  of  his  shop. 

B.  Jonson^  Discoveries. 

fume  (fum),  n.   [<  WE.  fume,  <  OF.fum  (F.  dial. 

fmn),  m.,  a.\so  fume,  f.,  and/wmee,  F.fumSe  = 

Fr.fum  =  OSp.  fumo,  Sp.  humo  =  Pg.  It.  fumo, 

<  L.  fumus,  smoke,  steam,  fume,  =  Skt.  dliuma, 

smoke,  perhaps  <  V  ^^^^j  shake.]     If.  Smoke. 

As  from  the  fyre  depertith/iiiiie, 

So  body  and  sowle  asondre  goothe. 

Jlf5.  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  20.    (HaUiwell.) 
Great  pity  too 
That,  having  wielded  th'  elements  and  built 
A  thousand  systems,  each  in  his  own  way. 
They  should  go  out  mfume  and  be  forgot. 

Cowper,  Task,  iii. 

2t.  Incense. 

Send  a.  fume,  and  keep  the  air 

Pure  and  wholesome,  sweet  and  blest. 

Fletcher,  Faithful  Shepherdess,  v.  2. 

3.  Any  smoky  or  invisible  vaporous  exhala- 
tion, especially  if  possessing  narcotic,  stifling, 
or  other  marked  properties;  volatile  matter 
arising  from  anything;  an  exhalation :  gener- 
ally in  the  plural :  as,  the  fumes  of  tobacco  j  the 
fumes  of  burning  sulphur ;  t^e  fumes  of  wine. 

Whan  he  came  to  the  place,  anon  the  erthe  moeuyd,  and 
ttfumme  of  grete  swetenesse  was  felte  in  suche  wyse  that 
ludas  smote  his  hondes  to-gyder  for  ioye. 

Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  167. 
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Whereas,  in  passing  over  some  mines,  he  found  himself 
molested  by  offensive  fumes,  he  felt  no  such  effect  when 
he  was  upon  that  scope  of  ground  under  which  there  lay 
veins  of  cinnabar,  or,  if  you  please,  a  mine  of  quick-silver 
ore.  Boyle,  Works  (ed.  1744),  IV.  278. 

4.  Any  mental  agitation  regarded  as  clouding 
or  affecting  the  understanding;  excitement; 
especially,  an  irritable  or  angry  mood;  pas- 
sion :  generally  in  the  singular. 

Her/«me  needs  no  spurs, 
She'll  gallop  far  enough  to  her  destruction. 

SAa*.,  2Hen.  VL,i.  3. 
She,  out  of  love,  desires  me  not  to  go  to  my  father,  be- 
cause something  hath  put  him  in  a.  fume  against  me. 

Shirley,  Merchant's  Wife,  iv.  6. 
But  least  of  all  Philosophy  presumes 
Of  truth  in  dreams,  from  melancholy /umes. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  511. 
The  fumes  of  his  passion  do  really  intoxicate  and  con- 
found his  judging  and  discerning  faculty. 

South,  Sermons. 

5.  Anything  comparable  to  fume  or  vapor, 
from  being  unsubstantial  or  fieeting,  as  an  idle 
conceit,  a  vain  imagination,  and  the  like. 

Such  natural  philosophy  as  shall  not  vanish  in  the  fume 
of  subtile,  sublime,  or  delectable  speculation. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  126. 
Memory,  the  warder  of  the  brain, 
Shall  be  afum^,  and  the  receipt  of  reason 
A  limbeck  only.  Shak,,  Macbeth,  i.  7. 

To  know 
That  which  before  us  lies  in  daily  life 
Is  the  prime  wisdom  :  what  is  more  i&fwme. 
Or  emptiness,  or  fond  impei'tinence. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  viii.  194. 

6.  The  incense  of  praise;  hence,  inordinate 
flattery.     [Obsolete  or  archaic] 

Pardon,  great  prelate,  sith  I  thus  presume 
To  sence  perfection  with  imperfect /wme. 

Dames,  To  Worthy  Persons. 

To  smother  him  y/iVh.  fumes  and  eulogies  .  .  because 
he  is  rich.  ; 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  Democritus  to  the  Header,  p.  34. 

7.  One  apt  to  get  into  a  fume;  a  passionate 
person.    Da/eies.    [Bare.] 

The  notary's  wife  was  a  little  fume  of  a  woman,  and  the 
notary  thought  it  well  to  avoid  a  hurricane  by  a  mild  re- 
ply. Sterne,  Sentimental  Journey. 

fume  (fum),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  fumed,  ppr.  fum- 
ing. [<  F.  fum^er  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  fumar  =  It. 
fumare,  <  li.  fumare,  smoke,  steam,  reek,  fume, 
<  fumus,  smoke,  steam :  see  fume,  n.  In  comp. 
effume,  infume,  perfume.']  I,  intrans.  1.  To 
smoke ;  throw  off  smoke  in  combustion. 

Clad 
With  incense,  where  the  golden  altar /umeti. 

Milton,^.  L.,  xi.  18. 
The  rain  increases.    The  fire  sputters  and  fum-es. 

C.  D.  Warner,  In  the  Wilderness,  vi. 

3.  To  emit  any  smoky  or  invisible  vaporous 
exhalation ;  throw  off  narcotic,  stifling,  pun- 
gent, fragrant,  or  otherwise  noticeable  volatile 
matter. 

The  Work-houses  where  the  Lacker  is  laid  on  are  ac- 
counted very  unwholsom,  by  reason  of  a  poisonous  qual- 
ity, said  to  be  in  the  Lack,  which  fumes  into  the  Brains 
through  the  Nostrils  of  those  that  work  at  it,  making 
them  break  out  in  botches  and  biles. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  i.  62. 

Some,  as  she  sipp'd,  the  fuming  liquor  f  anii'd. 

Pope,  B.  of  the  L.,  iii.  114. 

3.  To  be  confused  by  emotion,  excitement,  or 
excess,  as  if  by  stupefying  or  poisonous  fumes. 

Ay  me  the  dayes  that  I  in  dole  consume  ! 
Alas  the  nights  which  witnesse  well  mine  woe  ! 
0  wrongfull  world  wich  makest  my  f ancle  fuTne  \ 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  177. 

Tie  up  the  libertine  in  a  field  of  feasts ; 

Keep  his  \tra.m  fuming.        Shak.,  A.  and  C,  ii.  1. 

4.  To  pass  off  in  vapor. 

Their  parts  are  kept  bom  fuming  away  by  their  fixity. 

6.  Cheyne. 
The  shows 
That  for  oblivion  take  their  daily  birth 
From  all  tiie  fuming  vanities  of  Earth  I 

Wordsworth,  Sky  Prospect. 

They  crushed  the  whole  mass  [of  ore]  into  powder,  and 
then  did  something  to  it— applied  heat,  I  believe — to 
drive  away  the  sulphur.  That  fumed  off,  and  left  the 
rest  as  promiscuous  as  before. 

Mrs.  Whitney,  Leslie  Goldthwaite,  xi. 

5.  To  be  angered  or  irritated ;  be  in  a  passion. 

Their  vineyards  he  destroyed  roimd. 
Which  made  them  fret  and  fume. 

Samson  (Child's  Ballads,  VIII.  204). 

Wliat  have  you  done  ?  she  chafes  and  fumjes  outrageously. 
And  still  they  persecute  her. 

Fletcher,  Wit  without  Money,  Iv.  4. 

Fuming  liquor,  in  chem.,  one  of  various  preparations 
which  emit  fumes  on  exposure  to  the  air.=Syn.  1  and  2. 
To  reek. —  5.  To  fret,  chafe,  storm. 

II,  trans.  If.  To  smoke;  dry  in  smoke;  fu- 
migate. 
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Those  [fish]  that  serue  for  the  hotter  countries  .  .  .  they 
vsed  at  first  to  Ju»ie  by  hanging  them  vp  on  long  sticks 
one  by  one  ...  &  drying  them  with  the  smoake  of  a  soft 
and  continuall  fire.    R.  Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall,  p.  33. 

2.  To  treat  with  fumes,  as  of  a  chemical  sub- 
stance. 

Flavour'd  Chian  wines  with  incence/um'd 
To  slake  patrician  thirst.         Dyer,  Euins  of  Home. 

3t.  To  perfume. 

Now  are  the  lawne  sheetes/um'd  with  vyolets. 

Marston,  What  you  Will,  iii.  1. 
Fume  all  the  ground, 
And  sprinkle  holy  water,  for  unsound 
And  foul  infection  'gins  to  fill  the  air. 

Fletcher,  Faithful  Shepherdess,  v.  6. 

4.  To  disperse  or  drive  away  in  vapors ;  send 
up  as  vapor. 

Our  hate  is  spent  aai  fumed  away  in  yapour. 
Before  our  hands  be  at  work. 

B.  Joneon,  Catiline,  iii.  3. 

The  heat  will  fume  away  most  of  the  scent.    Mortimer. 
How  vicious  hearts /um^  frenzy  to  the  brain.      Toung. 

5.  To  offer  incense  to;  henoe,  to  flatter  ex- 
cessively. 

They  deuii-deify  and/u7?te  him  so. 

Cowper,  Task,  v.  266. 

fumert  (fu'mfer),  n.  One  who  fumes  orperfumes ; 
a  perfumer. 
Embroiderers,  feather-makers,  fumers.     Beau,  and  Fl. 
fumerellt  (ffi'me-rel),  n.    Same  a,s  femerel. 
fumet,  fewmet  (fu'met),  n.     [Usually  in  pi., 
fuinets,  fewmets,  with  accom.  dim.  term.,  <  OF. 
furn^es,  the  dung  or  excrements  of  deer,  <  fit- 
mer,  dung,  manure,  an  alteration,  in  simulation 
otfumer,  smoke,  reek,  of  OF.  fimer,  <  MLi.fima- 
re,  dung,  void  excrement,  <  'L.firmts,  dung:  see 
fime,  fiants.']    The  dung  of  the  deer,  hare,  etc. 
For  by  his  slot,  his  entries,  and  his  port, 
His  frayings,  fewmets,  he  doth  promise  sport, 
And  standing  'fore  the  dogs. 

B.  JOTison,  Sad  Shepherd,  i.  2. 

fumetert,  fumeteret,  »•    Middle  EngUsh  forms 

ot  fumitory^. 
fumette  (fii-met'),  n.  [<  F.  famet,  flavor  (of 
wine,  of  a  partridge,  etc.),  <  OP.  fum,  smoke, 
vapor:  see  fume,  »s.]  The  scent  of  meat  when 
kept  too  long ;  the  oharaoteristio  savor  or  flavor 
of  venison  or  other  game ;  the  game-flavor ;  the 
scent  from  meats  cooking. 

A  haunch  of  ven'son  made  her  sweat, 

Unless  it  had  the  vi^t  fumette.  Swift. 

There  are  such  steams  from  savoury  pies,  such  a  fumette 

from  plump  partridges  and  roasting  pigs,  that  I  think  1 

can  distinguish  them  as  easily  as  I  know  a  rose  from  a  pink. 

R.  M.  Je^son. 

ftuuewort  (fum'w6rt),  n.    A  plant  of  the  order 
Fumariacew. 
fumidt  (fu'mid),  a.  [<  It.fumidus,  full  of  smoke, 
< /amos,  smoke :  see/ttme, ».]     Smoky;  vapor- 
ous. 

Thus  iron  in  aqua  fortis  will  fall  into  ebullition,  with 
noise  and  emication,  as  also  a  crass  anti  fumid  exhalation. 
Sir  T.  Brovme,  Vulg.  Err.,  ii.  5. 
Two  or  three  of  these /«mid  vortices  are  able  to  whirl  it 
about  the  whole  city,  rendering  it  in  a  few  minutes  like 
the  picture  of  Troy  sacked  by  the  Greeks,  or  the  approaches 
of  Mount  Hecla.  Evelyn,  Fumifugium,  i. 

fumidityt  (fu-mid'i-ti),  n.     [<  fumid  +  ■4ty.'] 

The  state  or  quality  of  heingfumid;  smokiness. 

Bailey,  1727. 
fumidnesst  (fu'mid-nes),  n.   Fumidity.   Bailey, 

1727. 
fumiferous  (fu-mil'e-rus),  a.     [=  Sp.  fumifero 

=  Pg.  It.  fumifero,  <  h.fumifer,  ifumus,  smoke, 

steam,  +  ferre  =  E.  ftearl.]     Producing  smoke. 

Coles,  1717.     [Bare.] 
fumifugist  (fu-mif'u-jist),  n.     [<  L.  fumus, 

smoke,  -I-  fugare,  drive  away,  -I-  E.  -is*.]     One 

who  or  that  which  drives  away  smoke  or  fumes. 
fumifyt,  V.  t.     [<  L.  fumus,  smoke,  +  -fieare, 

make:  see  -/j/.]     To  impregnate  with  smoke. 

Davies. 

We  had  every  one  ramm'd  a  full  charge  of  sot-weed  into 
our  infernal  guns,  in  order  to /«mi/y  our  immortalities. 
T(mi  Broum,  Works,  II,  190. 

fumigantt  (fu'mi-gant),  a.  [<  L.  fumigan(t-)s, 
ppr.  otfumigare,  fumigate :  SBefumigate.']  Fum- 
ing.    Bailey,  1727. 

fumigate  (fu'mi-gat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  fumi- 
gated, ppr.  fumigating.  [<  L.  fumigatus,  pp.  of 
fumigare  (>  It.  fumigare  =  Sp.  Pg.  fumigar  = 
OF.  fumier),  smoke,  fumigate,  <  furmts,  smoke, 
+  agere,  drive.]  1.  To  apply  smoke  to;  ex- 
pose to  the  action  of  smoke. 
A  high  dado,  8  ft.  high,  ot  fumigated  oak. 

Beck's  Jour.  Dec.  Art,  II.  346. 

Specifically — 3.  To  expose  to  the  action  of 
fumes  (as  of  sulphur),  as  in  disinfecting  apart- 
ments, clothing,  etc. 
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There  is  always  danger  in  the  pillows  and  mattresses 
(after  smallpox],  for  they  cannot  be  thoroughly/umipated, 
nor  can  they  be  washed,  therefore  these  articles  should 
be  burned.  Buck's  Handbook  of  Med.  Sci.,  VI.  486. 

3.  To  perfume. 
You  must  be  bathed  and  fumigated  first. 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  i.  1. 

The  Egyptians  take  great  delight  in  perfumes,  and  often 
fumigate  their  apartments. 

F.  W.  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  I.  171. 

fumigation  (fu-mi-ga'shon),  n.  [=  F.  fumiga- 
tion =  Sp.  fumigacion  =  Pg.  fumigagdio  =  It.  /«- 
migazione ;  as  fumigate  +  ^on."]  1.  The  aet  of 
fumigating,  or  of  using  or  applying  smoke  or 
fumes  (as  of  sulphur)  for  various  purposes,  as 
for  coloring,  or  for  disinfecting  houses,  clothes, 
etc. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  ancients  to  force  bees  out  of 
their  hives  ^y  fumigation. 
Fawkes,  tr.  of  ApoUonius  Khodius's  Argonautics,  ii.,  note. 

2.  The  smoke  or  fumes  generated  in  fumigat- 
ing; in  an  old  use,  fragrant  vapor  or  incense 
raised  by  heat.  Fumigation  was  formerly  used 
as  a  sacrificial  offering  or  in  magical  ceremo- 
nies. 

They  [devotion  and  knowledge]  savour  toglther  farre 
more  sweetly  than  any  fumigation,  either  of  juniper,  in- 
cense, or  whatsoeuer  else,  be  they  neuer  so  pleasant,  doth 
sauour  in  any  man's  nose.  Foxe,  Martyrs,  p.  1017. 

M.y  fum.igaM(m  is  to  Venus,  just 
The  souls  of  roses,  and  red  coral's  dust : 
And,  last,  to  make  vay  fuvii^ation  good, 
'Tia  mixt  with  sparrows'  brains  and  pigeons'  blood. 

Dryden. 
Arabia  was  not  abandoned  wholly  to  the  inclemency  of 
its  climate,  as  It  produced  myrrh  and  frankincense,  which, 
when  used  as  perfumes  or  fumigations,  were  powerful  an- 
tiseptics of  their  kind.    Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  I.  374. 

fumigator  (fu'mi-ga-tor),  n.  [=  F.  fumigateur 
=  Sp.  fumigador;  as  fumigate  +  -or.']  One 
who  or  that  which  fumigates ;  specifically,  a 
furnace  or  brazier  in  which  tobacco-stems,  dis- 
infecting materials,  etc.,  are  burned  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  a  heavy  smoke  destructive 
to  insect  life,  as  in  plant-houses,  or  for  purify- 
ing or  perfuming  an  apartment. 

A  corps  of  physicians  and  fumigators  went  to  the  .  .  . 

Hotel,  and  thoroughly  disinfected  and  fumigated  the  room. 

Sci.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LIX.  177. 

fumigatorium  (fu'''mi-ga-t6'ri-um),  n. ;  pi.  fu- 
migatoria  (-a).  [ML.,  rieut.  of  *fumigatorius : 
see  fumigatwy.]    A  censer.    Seethwible. 

ftunigatory  (fu'mi-ga-to-ri),  a.  [=  F.  fumiga- 
toire  =  Sp.  fumigatorio  =  Pg.  fumigatorio,  <  ML. 
*furmgatorius,  <  L.  fumigare,  pp.  fumigatus,  fu- 
migate :  see  fumigate.']  Having  the  quality  of 
cleansing  or  disinfecting  by  smoke. 

fumily  (fu'mi-li),  adv.  With  fume;  smokily. 
Wright. 

fuming  (fu'ming),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  fume,  v.] 
It.  Smoking;  fumigation. 

'She  fuming  of  the  holes  with  brimstone,  garlick,  or 

other  unsavory  things  will  drive  moles  out  of  the  ground. 

Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

2t.  Fume;  idle  conceit;  vain  fancy. 

0  fancie  fond,  thy  fwmings  hath  me  fed,  .  .  . 
Hath  poysened  all  the  virtues  in  my  brest. 

Mir.  for  Mags.,  p.  250. 

3.  Irritated  excitement;  anger. 
fuming-box  (fu'ming-boks),  n.    A  chamber  or 

box  in  which  sheets  of  silvered  paper  prepared 
for  photographic  printing  may  be  exposed  to 
the  fumes  of  liquid  ammonia,  which  have  the 
effect  of  improving  the  color  of  the  prints  and 
increasing  the  speed  of  printing.  Some  simple 
device  is  supplied  for  hanging  the  sheefs  over  the  vessel 
containing  the  ammonia. 

fumingly  (fu'ming-li),  adv.    In  a  fuming  man- 
ner; angrily;  in  a  rage. 
They  answer /umin^^Zy.        Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  22. 

fuming-pot  (fii'ming-pot),  n.  A  brazier  or 
censer. 

fumisht  (fu'mish),  a.  \_<fume  + -ish^.]  Smoky; 
hot;  choleric.     [Rare.] 

An  other  sort  are  there,  that  wil  seeke  for  no  cumfort, 
nor  yet  none  receive,  but  are  in  their  tribulation  (be  it 
losse,  or  sicknes),  so  testie,  sofumish,  and  so  far  out  of  al 
pacience,  that  it  boteth  no  man  to  speake  to  them. 

Sir  T.  More,  Cnmfort  against  Tribulation  (1673),  fol.  9. 

'Yhefumish  and  dryer  part  of  the  cloude  yeelding  a  pur- 
plish, thewaterie  a  greenish  Sea-colour,  <fec., .  .  .  are  ac- 
counted the  naturall  causes  of  this  wonder  of  Nature  [the 
rainbow].  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  43. 

fumishnesst  (fii'mish-nes),  n.    The  state  or 

quality  of  being  furnish ;  fretfulness ;  .passion. 

Drive  thou  out  of  us  all  fumishness,  Indignation,  and 

self-will.    Coverdale,  Fruitful  Lessons  (Parker  Soc),  p.  24. 

fumitert,  «•     Same  as  fumitory'^. 

fumitory!  (fu'mi-to-ri),  n.     [Formerly  also  fu- 

matory;  an  alteration  (as  if  with  reg.  term. 

-ory)  of  earlier /Mmiter,  <  MF.  fumeter,  fumetere. 
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fumytere,  <  OF.  fume-terre,  F.  fumeterre  =  Pr. 
fumterra(=z  It.  fumosterno),  <  Mh.  fumus  terrce 
Ut.  (as  in  G-.  erdratich  =  D&n.jordrog  =  Syr.jord- 
rok;  so  NL.  Sp.  Pg.fumaria,  fumitoiy)  'smoke 
of  ihe  earth'  (so  named  from  its  smell) :  L.  fu- 
mus,  smoke;  terrce,  gen.  of  terra,  earth.]  The 
common  name  for  species  of  the  genus  Fuma- 
ria. 

Ye  take  youre  laxatives. 
Of  lauriol,  centaure,  and/M7re««ere. 

ChauAser,  Nun's  Priest's  Tale,  1. 143. 
Her  tallow  leas 
The  darnel,  hemlock,  and  rank/umttori/ 
Doth  root  upon.  Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  v.  2. 

Climbing  fumitory,  the  Adlumia  cirrhosa. 
fumitory^t  (fu'mi-to-ri),  n.     [Prop.  *fumatory. 
<  L.  fumare,  ■pp.  fumatus,  smoke:  see  fume.] 
A  smoking-room.    Davies.     [Rare.] 

You  ...  sot  away  youi-  time  in  Kongo's  fumitory 
among  a  parcel  of  old  smoak-dry'd  cadators. 
I  Tom  Brovm,  Works,  II.  179. 

fummel  (fum'el),  n.  [E.  dial.,  &\so  funnel;  ori- 
gin obscure.]  The  offspring  of  a  stalUon  and 
a  she-ass ;  a  hinny.     [Local,  Eng.] 

fumose  (fa'mos),  a.    Same  aafumous.. 

fumosityt  (fu-mos'i-ti),  n.  [<  ME.  fumosite,  < 
OP.  fumosite,  F.  fumosite  =  Pr.  fumosetat,  fa- 
mositat  =  Sp.  fumosidad  =  Pg.  fumosidade  = 
It.  fummosita,  ('ML.fumosita{t-)s,  <li.fumosus, 
smoky:  see^mo««.]  1.  The  quality  of  beiag 
fumous  or  fumid;  tendency  to  emit  fumes  or 
cause  eructation. 

giff  dyuerse  drynkes  of  thaiiefunwsite  haue  the  dissesid, 
Ete  an  appnlle  rawe.        Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  124. 

2.  pi.  Fumes  arising  from  excessive  drink- 
ing or  eating,  or  eructations  tram  indigestible 
food. 

Of  alle  maner  metes  ye  must  thus  know  &  f  ele 
The  fumositees  of  fysch,  ilesche,  &  fowles,  dyuers  &  feele 
[many].  Baiees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  139. 

Eaten  after  meate  when  a  man  is  drunken  indeed,  it 
riddeth  away  the  fuitwsities  in  the  braine,  and  hriugeth 
him  to  be  sober.  Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xx.  9. 

fumous  (fti'mus),  a.  [Also  fumose;  <  ME.  fu- 
mose, <  OP.  fumos  =  Pr.  fwnos  =  Sp.  Pg.  It. 
fum^so,  <  L.  fumosus,  full  of  smoke,  <  fumus, 
smoke,  steam,  fume :  see  fume,  n.]  If.  Pumy ; 
producing  fumes  or  eructations. 

Syr,  hertyly  y  pray  yow  for  to  telle  me  Certenle 
Of  how  many  metes  that  &r  fumose  in  theire  degre. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  139. 

So  that  the  Fleete  of  Flanders  passe  nought 
That  in  the  narrowe  see  it  be  not  brought 
Into  the  Hochelle  to  fetch  the  fwmose  wine. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  1. 189. 

2.    In  T>ot.,  smoke-colored;  fuliginous;  gray 
changing  to  brown, 
fumy  (fii'mi),  a.    Producing  fumes ;  full  of  va- 
por; vaporous. 

From  dice  and  wine  the  youth  retir'd  to  rest, 
And  puffed  the  fumy  god  from  out  his  breast. 

Dryden,  Mneii. 
Oppressed  with  sleep,  and  drown'd  in  fumy  wine. 
The  prostrate  guards  their  regal  charge  resign. 

Brooke^  Constantia. 

fun  (fun),  n.  [First  appears  in  Uteratrae  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century;  scantly  re- 
corded in  the  18th  century  (in  Gay,  Goldsmith, 
Bums,  etc.);  of  Se.  origin,  ult.  Celtic:  ef.  Gael. 
fonn,  delight,  desire,  temper,  an  air,  =  Ir.  fonn, 
delight,  desire.  Certainly  not  connected  with 
fon,  fond?.]  1.  Mirthful  sport;  frolicsome 
amusement;  enjoyment  from  gay  or  comical 
action  or  speech. 

He  was  remarkably  cheerful  in  his  temper;  and  the 
most  forward  always  in  promoting  innocent  mirth,  of  that 
puerile  species  which  we  in  England  caU  fun,  in  great  re- 
quest among  the  young  men  in  Abyssinia. 

Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  II.  345. 

2.  Mirthful  wit  or  humor ;  sportive  gaiety  of 
speech  or  manner ;  drollery ;  whimsicality. 

Such  wit  had  current  pass'd  alone, 
Tho'  Selwyn's/un  had  ne'er  been  known. 

G.  Birch,  To  Mr.  Cambridge. 

Here  Whitefoord  reclines,  and,  deny  it  who  can, 
Though  he  merrily  liv'd,  he  is  now  a  grave  man ; 
Rare  compound  of  oddity,  frolic,  and/un, 
Who  relish'd  a  joke,  and  rejoic'd  in  a  pun. 

GoldsmUh,  Retaliation. 

That  fun,  the  most  English  of  qualities,  which  does  not 
reach  the  height  of  humour,  yet  overwhelms  even  gravity 
itself  with  a  laughter  in  which  there  is  no  sting  or  bitter- 
ness. Mrs.  Oliphant,  Sheridan,  p.  54- 
Figure  of  fun.  See  figure.— ta  fim,  as  a  joke;  by  wW 
of  making  fnn ;  not  seriously :  as,  it  was  said  in  f^J''~' 
LUce  fun,  in  a  lively,  energetic,  or  rapid  manner.  [CoUoil.j 

That  [noise]  stopped  all  of  a  sudden,  and  the  bolts  went 
to  like  fun.  T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby,  n.  i- 

Not  to  see  the  fun  of,  not  to  take  as  a  joke;  be  unwill- 
ing to  put  up  with. 

Young  Miller  did  not  see  the  fun  0/ being  imposed  on  i" 
that  fashion.  r.  5to*- 
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To  be  great  fun,  to  be  very  amusing  or  funny.  [Colloq.] 
He'»<7r«<i*/um,  loantellyou.  .  .  .  We  had  such  a  game 
with  him  last  haU.    T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Kugby,  ii.  3. 
To  make  fun  of,  to  ridicule. 
fun  (fun),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  funned,  ppr.  fun- 
wing.    \\fun,n.']   To  make  fun;  jest;  ]<ie:  as, 
I  was  oaVyfunnmg.     [Colloq.] 
funambulant  (fu-nam'bu-lant),  n.    [<  h.  funis, 
a  rope,  +  amTmum,{t-)s,  ppr.  of  a/mbulare,  walk: 
soearnbU.    Cf.  funamhulate.']    A  rope-walker; 
a  funambulist.     [Bare.] 

He's  fain  to  stand  like  the  JPunambtiicmt, 
Who  seems  to  tread  the  air,  and  fall  he  must. 
Save  his  Self's  walght  him  counter-poyaeth  lust, 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Decay. 

funambnlate  (fu-nam'bu-lat),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  fwnambulated,  ppr.  fwnamJyulawng.  [<  L. 
funis,  a  rope,  +  ambwlatus,  pp.  of  ambulare, 
walk:  see  amoZe,^.  Ct.  funambuhis.']  To  walk 
on  a  rope.     [Bare.] 

fonambulation  (fu-nam-bn-la'  shon),  TO.  [<  /m- 
narribulate  +  4on.\    Bope-walking.    [Bare.] 

fimambulatory  (fn-nam'bu-la-tp-ri),  a.  [</iit- 
namiulate  +  -ory.']  1.  Perf ornung  like  a  rope- 
walker. — 2.  Pertaining  to  or  obaraeteristlc  of 
rope-waUdng.     [Bare  in  both  uses.] 

Tread  softly  and  circumspectly  in  this  funamivlatory 
track  and  narrow  path  of  goodness. 

SwT.  Browne,  Christ.  Mor.,  i.  1. 

funambulist  (fu-nam'bu-list),  n.  [<  li.fvm.am- 
lulms,  a  rope-dancer,  +  -ist.^  A  performer  on 
a  stretched  rope;  a  rope-walker  or  rope-dancer. 

He  [ilr.  Pitt]  described  his  situation  at  the  end  [of  his 
attempt  to  read  an  act  of  Parliament]  with  the  simplicity 
natural  to  one  who  was  no  charlatan,  and  sought  for  no 
reputation  by  the  tricks  of  a/t«ut?n&u2i>t. 

De  Qumeey,  Style. 

funambulot  (fu-nam'bu-16),  n.  [=  P.  fwnam- 
bule  =  Sp.  fimdmhulo  '=  Pg.  fimambulo  =  It. 
funamboU),  fimanJmlo,  <  L.  fimamhuhis,  a  rope- 
walker:  Bee  fimambiilus.']  8a.ia0  as  fimamlm- 
list. 

We  see  the  industry  and  practice  of  tumblers  and/u- 
nambvlos.  Bacon. 

funambulust  (fu-nam'bu-lus),  n.      [L.,  a  rope- 
dancer,  rope-walker,  <  fimis,  a  rope,  +  ambu- 
lare, walk :  see  amble,  v.^    Same  as  funambulist. 
I  see  him  walking,  not,  like  a  fwnmnbvlus,  upon  a  cord, 
but  upon  the  edge  of  a  razor. 

Sir  B.  Wotton,  Keliquise,  p.  367. 

Funaria  (fu-na'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  fem.  of  LL.  fu- 
narius,  of  or  belonging  to  a  rope,  ^  funis,  a  rope, 
a  cord.]  A  genus  of  terminal-fruited  mosses 
with  an  inflated  calyptra  and  an  oblique  and 
(usually)  double  peristome.  F.  hygrometrica  is 
very  common  and  widely  distributed,  growing  in  spring 
by  waysides,  on  bare  ground,  wet  sand,  and  rocks.  It  has 
received  its  specific  name  from  the  hygroscopic  character 
of  the  fruit-stalk,  which  twists  in  d^ing  and  untwists 
again  when  wet.  There  are  3  other  British  and  8  other 
North  American  species. 

function  (fungk'shon),  n.  [<  OP.  funeUon,  P. 
fonction  =  Sp./MJiCiom  =  Pg.fimedlo,funegSlo  = 
It.  fim^ione,  <  L.  funcUo{n-),  performance,  exe- 
cution, <  fungi,  pp.  functus,  perform,  execute, 
discharge.  Cf.  defunct.']  1.  Pulfilment  or  dis- 
charge of  a  set  duty  or  requirement;  exercise 
of  a  faculty  or  office. 

And  all  the  ceremony  of  this  compact 
Seal'd  in  my  function,  by  my  testimony. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  v.  1. 

There  is  hardly  a  greater  difference  between  two  things 

than  there  is  between  a  representing  commoner  in  the 

/uTiction  of  his  publlck  calling  and  the  same  person  in 

common  life.  Swift. 

2.  Activity  in  general;  action  of  any  kind;  be- 
havior. 

My  thought,  whose  murder  yet  is  but  fantastical. 
Shakes  so  my  single  state  of  ma;n,  theit  function 
Is  smother'd  in  surmise.  Slutlc,  Macbeth,  i.  3. 

Fwnction  carries  pleasure  with  it  as  its  psychical  ac- 
companiment, but  what  determines,  makes,  and  is  good 
or  bad,  is  in  the  end  function. 

F.  H.  Bradley,  Ethical  Studies,  p.  123. 

3.  Power  of  acting;  faculty;  that  power  of 
acting  in  a  specific  way  which  appertains  to  a 
thing  by  virtue  of  its  special  constitution;  that 
mode  of  action  or  operation  which  is  proper  to 
any  organ,  facidty,  office,  structure,  etc.  [This 
is  the  most  usual  signification  of  the  term.] 

Dark  night,  that  from  the  eye  \aa  function  takes. 
The  ear  more  quick  of  apprehension  makes. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  ill.  2. 

So  slow  th'  unprofitable  moments  roll, 

That  look  up  all  t^e  functions  of  my  soul.      _ 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Horace,  1. 1.  40. 

I  think,  articulate,  I  laugh  and  weep, 
And  exercise  all  functions  of  a  man. 

Cowper,  Task,  m.  199. 

Functions  dwell  in  beast  and  bird  that  sway 
The  reasoning  mind,  or  with  the  fancy  play. 

Wordsworth,  Humanity. 
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AH  these  various /unctioTig  [of  living  beings],  however, 
may  be  considered  under  three  heads  :—(l)  Functions  of 
Nutrition,  divisible  iaio  funustions  of  absorption  and  meta- 
morphosis, and  comprising  all  those  functions  by  which 
an  organism  is  enabled  to  live,  grow,  and  maintain  its  ex- 
istence as  an  individual.— (2)  Functions  of  Beproduction, 
comprising  all  those /«nctMm«  whereby  fresh  individuals 
are  produced  and  the  perpetuation  of  the  species  is  se- 
cured.—(3)  Functions  of  Relation  or  Correlation,  compris- 
mg  all  those  fvmstions  (such  as  sensation  and  voluntary 
motion)  whereby  the  outer  world  is  brought  into  relation 
with  the  organism,  and  the  organism  in  turn  is  enabled  to 
act  upon  the  outer  world.  B.  A.  Nicholson. 

The  very  idea  of  an  organ  is  that  of  an  apparatus  for  the 
doing  of  some  definite  work,  which  is  its  function. 

Argyll,  Nineteenth  Century,  XXIII.  162. 

The  normal  operations  of  each  of  these  faculties  are 
caUed  its  functions.  The  term  is  taken  from  the  action 
of  the  bodily  organs.  From  these  it  is  transferred  to  or- 
gans in  the  metaphysical  sense,  as  the  "organs  of  govern- 
ment," and  the  functions  which  they  perform.  In  both 
these  applications  it  has  come  to  mean,  first,  the  appro- 
priate operations  of  each,  and  then  the  activities  to  which 
they  are  appointed,  set  apart,  or  destined. 

S.  Porter,  Human  Intellect,  §  37. 

4.  That  which  one  is  bound  or  which  is  one's 
business  to  do;  business;  office;  duty;  em- 
ployment. 

You  have  paid  the  heavens  jour  function,  and  the  pris- 
oner the  very  debt  of  your  caUing. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iii.  2. 

The  king  being  dead,  and  his  death  concealed,  he,  under 
colour  of  executing  the  function  of  another,  gathereth 
strength  to  himseUe.  Bolland,  tr.  of  Livy,  p.  30. 

His  [Washington's]  function  was  to  create  an  army  and 
administer  the  government,  both  of  which  he  did  with 
self-devotion,  ability,  and  faithfulness. 

Theodore  Parker,  Historic  Americans,  p.  15. 

5.  An  official  ceremony,  (a)  EecUs.,  a  religious 
service  with  elaborate  ritual  and  music. 

I  .  .  .  kept  fasts  and  feasts  innumerable. 
Matins  and  veapera,  functions  to  no  end. 

Browning,  Bing  and  Book,  I.  212. 

On  the  whole,  the  music  was  good,  and  \hQ  f^metion 
sufficiently  impressive — what  with  the  gloom  of  the  tem- 

Sle  everywhere  starred  with  tapers,  and  the  grand  altar 
ghted  to  the  mountain-top. 

W.  D.  Howells,  Venetian  Life,  xviii. 

(b)  Any  important  occasion  marked  by  elaborate  cere- 
monial :  extended  in  recent  use  to  cover  social  entertain- 
ments, as  operas,  balls,  and  receptions. 

The  other  great  annual  function  is  the  burning  of  Guy 
Fawkes  on  the  5th  of  November. 

Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XXXIX.  181. 

On  the  first  occasion  when  Eobert  could  be  induced  to 
attend  one  of  these  functions  [brealdast-parties],  he  saw 
opposite  to  him  what  he  supposed  to  be  a  lad  of  twenty. 
Mrs.  Ward,  Robert  Elsmere,  xxxiii. 

6.  In  math.,  a  mathematical  quantity  whose 
value  depends  upon  the  values  of  other  quanti- 
ties, called  the  arguments  or  independent  varia- 
bles of  the  function ;  a  mathematical  quantity 
whose  changes  of  value  depend  on  those  of 
other  quantities  called  its  variables.  Thus,  if  the 
diameter  of  a  circle  be  conceived  to  vary  in  length,  the 
length  of  the  circumference  will  also  vary  with  it,  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  fixed  geometrical  law,  and  is  therefore  a 
function  of  the  diameter,  the  latter  being  regarded  as  the 
Independent  variable.  So  in  the  equation  y  =  ax  +  b,itx 
be  conceived  to  vary  independently,  y  will  be  its  function, 
since  its  value  will  vary  with  each  successive  value  of  x. 
The  common  algebraic  notation  is  y  =  fix),  to  be  read 
"3/  is  a  function  of  x."  F,  <t>,  and  other  letters  are  often 
used  in  place  of  /.  It  is  not  the  special  value  of  fx,  but 
this  quantity  considered  as  variable  and  as  depending 
upon  X,  which  is  called  the  function.  It  is  even  called 
the  same  function  irrespective  of  the  special  values  of 
certain  parameters  upon  which  it  may  depend,  and  which 
are  considered  not  as  variables,  but  as  constants.  The 
earlier  analysts  used  function  to  mean  merely  a  power, 
or  continued  product  of  a  quantity  into  itself.  The  pres- 
ent mathematical  meaning  first  appears  in  the  Latin  cor- 
respondencebetweenLeibnitzand  John  Bernoulli.  Mathe- 
matical usage  is  not  precisely  settled  as  to  the  meaning, 
and  this  in  two  respects.  First,  as  some  writers  use  the 
word,  the  possible  values  of  the  function  depend  upon  the 
values  of  the  variables ;  so  that,  if  y  is  a  function  of  x, 
there  must  be  some  value  which  j/  can  take  for  some  value 
of  X,  which  it  cannot  take  for  some  other  value  of  x.  But 
other  writers  hold  that  two  quantities  which  are  func- 
tions of  a  third  are  functions  of  each  other.  For  exam- 
ple, if  »  =  tan  «  and  )/  =  tan  (t  V  2)  H-  i  tan  (t  ^  3),  they 
hold  that  y  is  a  function  of  x,  although  it  can  take  every 
value  for  every  value  of  x;  for  there  is  even  here  a  con- 
nection between  the  values  of  x  and  y,  so  that  in  the  course 
of  any  continuous  change  of  x  the  mode  of  change  of  y  is 
somewhat  restricted.  Secondly,  according  to  the  usage 
of  Cauchy  and  his  followers,  if  an  imaginary  quantity, 
X+  Yi,  be  so  connected  with  another,  x  -)-  yi,  that  X  and 
r  are  each  of  them  functions  of  a;  and  y,  say  X=F(x,  y) 
and  Y=f[x,  y),  then  the  former  imaginary  is  a  function 
of  the  other ;  but  the  majority  of  mathematicians  have 
restricted  the  name /M»w*iom  to  what  the  school  of  Cauchy 
would  term  monogenous  and  differentiable  functions,  al- 
though such  a  restriction  is  impossible  where  the  variable 
does  not  vary  continuously.  The  tendency  of  recent  writ- 
ers is  to  give  the  greatest  possible  breadth  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  term. 

7.  Hence,  anything  which  is  dependent  for  its 
value,  significance,  etc.,  upon  something  else.— 
Ahelian  function.  See  AbelianK—  Adjunct  spherical 
function  a  higher  differential  coeflicient  of  one  of  the 
spherical  functions  P»  or  Q«  multiplied  by  certain  con- 
stants depending  on  m  and  n  and  by  (1— a;2)»i;2,  where 


function 

m  is  the  order  of  diSerentiation. — Algebraic  function. 
See  algebraic.— Altema-ting  function.  See  alternate, 
V.  i. — Analytic  function,  a  function  which  can  be  per- 
fectly represented  by  a  series  proceeding  according  to 
successive  integral  positive  powers  of  the  variable,  or  of 
the  variable  plus  a  constant,  or  by  a  multitude  of  such 
series,  some  one  of  which  is  convergent  for  each  value  of 
the  vaiiable  which  does  not  correspond  to  an  infinite  value 
of  the  function.  [This  term  was  introduced  by  Lagrange 
in  1797.]— Animal  function,  arbitrary  function,  etc. 
See  the  adjectives.— Appell'8  functions,  hypergeomet- 
rlcal  functions  of  two  variables. — Associated  function. 
Same  as  adjunct  spherical  function. — BemouUian  func- 
tion. See  BemouUian.— 3easeVa  or  Bessellan  fonc- 
tions,  functions  defined  by  the  equation 


Jdx  = 


2iir(, 


;«-ri)r  5 


xi 


J^  + 

2n+2)     2.4.(2n4-2)(2n-l-4) 


-etc. 


But  some  writers  substitute  everywhere  in  this  equation 
2x  for  X.  There  are,  besides,  associated  functions  called 
Bessellan  functions  of  the  second  order. — Blnet'S  func- 
tion, the  function  defined  by  the  integral 

"(»')=|'(l/(e»—l)— *-!  +  }) e-M'/a;.  6x. 

Biquadratic  function,  an  integral  function  of  the  fourth 
degree.— Borchardt'S  function,  the  generating  func- 
tion of  symmetric  functions  of  the  roots  of  an  equation. — 
Calculus  of  functions.  See  calculus. — Gamot's  func- 
tion, a  function  of  the  temperature  in  Camot's  theory 
of  heat,  which  is  now  Imown  to  be  the  reciprocal  of  the 
absolute  temperature.— Characteristic  function  of  a 
moving  system,  the  time-integral  of  the  vis  viva,  or  the 
space-integral  of  the  momentum.— Circular  function. 
See  circular. — Circulating  function.  Same  as  circula- 
tor, 3.— Class  of  functions  with  reference  to  a  group 
of  operations,  such  a  collection  of  functions  that  any 
operation  of  the  group  performed  on  any  function  of  the 
class  produces  another  function  of  the  class :  the  class  of 
a  function  is  used  in  another  sense  by  VivantL — Com- 
plementary ftmctlon.  See  complementary. —  Complex 
function,  an  imaginary  function. — Conical  function,  a 
special  kind  of  spherical  function  adapted  to  calculating 
the  distribution  of  electricity  upon  a  cone.—  Conjugate 
ftmctlons,  two  functions,  u,  v,  of  rectangular  coordi- 
nates, X,  y,  such  that  u  +  v  y — 1  is  a  monogenous  function 

of  a; -f  J/ i/^l.— Continuous,  critical,  curvltal,  etc., 
function.  See  the  adjectives. — Cyclic  function,  a  func- 
tion of  more  than  one  variable  which  experiences  a  con- 
stant addition  to  its  value  every  time  the  variables  are 
made  to  vary  continuously  from  a  given  set  of  values 
through  some  cycle  of  values  back  to  the  same  primitive  set 
of  values.  Thomson  and  Tatt.— Cyolotomic  function, 
an  irreducible  function  forming  a  divisor  of  an  equation 
for  the  division  of  the  circle  into  a  number  of  equal  parts. 
—  Cylindrical  function  a  Besselian  function  of  the  first 
or  second  order.  [So  first  called  by  Heine,  on  account  of 
the  connection  of  these  functions  with  the  potential  of 
a  cylinder.] — Derivative  function.  See  derivative. — 
Derived  faction,  a  differential  coefiicient. — Differen- 
tiable function,  a  function  having  a  determinate  finite 
differential  coefficient  for  every  value  of  the  variable  with- 
in a  certain  limit.  Du  Bois-Reymond,  1874.  See  Weier- 
strassian  function  (&),  under  Weierstrassian. — Dihedral 
function.  See  polyhedral  function,  VLnAev  polyhedral. — 
Dlrii^letian  function,  a  function  occmTing  in  the  the- 
ory of  the  numbers  of  classes  of  binary  quadratic  forms. 

It  is  represented  by  the  expression  2 1  —  1-^  except  when 

\n/n8 
D^l  (mod.  4),  when  this  expression  is  to  be  divided  by 

D2— 1  1  /D\ 

1 — (— 1) — I —  — .    In  this  expression  I  —  I  is  the  Legen- 
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drian  symbol  in  its  Jacobian  sense,  and  the  summation  ex- 
tends to  all  values  of »  which  are  positive,  integer,  and  rela- 
tively prime  to  2D.— Discontinuous  function.  See  dis- 
continuous, 3.— Dissipation  or  dlssipative  function, 
dissipativity ;  half  the  rate  at  which  the  energy  of  a  system 
is  dissipated  by  forces  like  viscosity,  etc.  It  forms  one  of  the 
terms  of  the  Lagrangian  function.— Distributive  func- 
tion. See  distributive. —  Doubly  periodic  ftmctions, 
functions  which  return  to  the  same  valueswhen  thevariable 
is  increased  by  either  one  of  two  values  the  ratio  of  which 
is  imaginaiy. — Elliptic  function.  See  eiiiptec- Entire 
or  Integral  function,  or  rational  and  Integral  func- 
tion, a  function  which  is  expressible  as  a  polynomial  or 
infinite  series  containing  only  positive  integral  powers  of  its 
variable.— Equivalence  of  functions,  a  communistic 
term  implying  that  no  man's  labor  ought  to  be  remunerated 
at  a  higher  rate  than  that  of  any  other  man,  whatever  be  the 
difference  of  capacity  or  production. — Euler's  flmction, 
the  simplest  function  which  becomes  1" — 2«-F3n. .  .(2a:  — 
l)n,  when  a;  is  a  positive  integer  and  vanishes  for  c  =  0  .  e*. 
This  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Fuleria/n  function, 
for  which  see  the  adjective. —  Even  function,  a  function 
whose  value  is  not  changed  by  reversing  the  sign  of  the 
variable.  —  Explicit,  exponential,  fluctuating,  etc., 
function.  See  the  adjectives.— Factorial  funcUon,  an 
integral  function  which  can  be  put  in  the  form  (x—a) 
(x — 6)  (x — c),  etc.,  where  a,  b,  c,  etc.,  are  in  arithmetical 
progression.— Force  function,  the  function  expressing 
the  potential  of  a  force.  See  force-function. — Fraction- 
ary function.  Same  as  meromorphic function.  This  is 
the  older  phrase,  and  is  still  preferred  by  some  writers.— 
•Fuchsian  function,  a  one-valued  function  which  remains 
unaltered  by  the  transformations  of  a  Fuchsian  group, 
and  in  the  interior  of  a  certain  curvilinear  polygon  has  the 
same  value  only  for  a  finite  number  of  values  of  the  vari- 
able.—Function  Of  judgment,  in  the  Kantian  philos., 
the  particular  mode  of  judging  which  determines  a  par- 
ticular logical  fornj  of  proposition,  as  universal,  particu- 
lar, or  singular  in  quantity ;  affirmative,  negative,  or  in- 
flnitated  in  quality ;  categorical,  conditional,  or  disjunc- 
tive in  relation  ;  assertory,  problematic,  or  apodictic  in 
modality.— Function  of  limited  domain,  a  lacunary 
function.- Function  of  limited  variation,  a  function 
such  that  the  sum,  without  regard  to  signs  of  all  its  changes 
of  value  between  given  values  of  the  variable,  is  finite.- 
Gamma  function.  See  gamma.— Gaussian  fimction, 
the  same  as  the  hypergeometric  function  of  the  second 
order.— Generating  function,  a  function  which,  when 
developed  according  to  powers  of  its  variable,  gives  as 


function 

the  coefficients  of  the  successive  terms  the  successive 
values  of  a  discrete  function.  Thus,  e'  is  the  generating 
function  of 

1.2.3.4  ■!  ■  ■  ■  ■  „.''ecauseet=l  +  t  +  |t2  +  i^t3+,etc. 

Goniometric  function,  one  of  the  six  quotients  of  two 
Bides  of  an  oblique  triangle  considered  as  a  function  of  two 
of  the  angles.— Graphonietrio  function.  See  grapho- 
f/i«tric.—Gudennaiinian  function.  See  ffudemianma?i. 
—  Hamlltonlan  functions,  a  series  of  functions  intro- 
duced into  drnamics  by  Sir  William  R.  Hamilton,  any  one 
of  which  may  be  used  instead  of  the  Lagrangian  function. 
The  common  Hamlltonlan  function  expresses  the  sum  of 
the  kinetic  and  positional  energy. —  HankeVs  function, 
the  function 

fx=fn(l/n8)/f  n  [l/n»((>(sin  n  IT  x)], 
1  1 

where  s>l,  and  where  i(iy=0  tor  y=0,y=l,  y=—l,  while 
</)y=l  for  all  other  values  of  the  variable.— Harmon- 
ic, bolomorphlc,  etc.,  function.  See  the  adjectives.— 
Heine's  function,  the  function 


0(x,a)=cnn[(l- 


-  eSua)  /  (1 — e2<»+»'o). 


Homogeneous  function,  an  algebraic  polynomial  in 
two  variables,  all  the  terms  being  of  the  same  degree. 
—  HyperabeUan  function.  See  hyperabelian.Sy- 
perBollc  function,  (a)  A  Gudermannian  function.  (6) 
One  of  several  functions  related  to  y  1  +  k2  sinh^  i()  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  ordinary  elliptic  functions  are  re- 
lated to  y  1— k2sin2  0,  being  merely  transformed  elliptic 
f  unctions.- Hyperdistrlbutlve,  liyperelllptlc,  hyper- 
fUchslan,  hyperapherlcal,  etc.,  function.  See  the  ad- 
jectives.—loosahedral  function.  See  polyhedral.— 
Illegitimate  function,  one  which  follows  one  law  for 
some  values  of  the  variables  and  another  for  others.— 
lmpli(dt  function,  one  which  is  defined  by  an  equatiou 
of  which  the  function  does  not  form  one  member. — In- 
tegrable  function,  a  function  such  that,  if  the  integral 
between  two  values  of  the  variable  be  divided  into  infini- 
tesimal parts,  and  each  of  these  be  multiplied  by  the  maxi- 
mum value  of  the  function,  then  the  sum  of  the  products 
has  a  determinate  value  irrespective  of  the  mode  of  sepa- 
ration of  the  interval  into  infinitesimal  parts,  so  that  the 
function  has  a  determinate  integral.— Integral  func- 
tion, a  holomorphic  function :  but  with  some  writers  an 
algebraic  polynomial  is  meant.  See  entire  function. — 
Intermediary  function.  See  intermediary.— Vateipo- 
lary  function,  a  kind  of  function  used  in  interpolation. 
— Uratlonal  function,  a  function  which  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed as  the  ratio  of  two  algebraic  polynomials  in  its 
variables.— Irreducible  function,  a  function  u  con- 
nected with  its  variables,  a;,  y,  etc.,  by  an  equation  F  ix, 
y,  etc.,  u)  =  0,  which  cannot  be  separated  into  indepen- 
dent factors.  For  example,  y  =  yx  is  an  irreducible  func- 
tion, for(y2  —  x)  =  0  can  be  separated  only  into  the  fac- 
tors (y  +  y  x)  (y  —  yxX  wliich  have  no  general  meaning 
independent  of  each  other.  If  the  Niemann's  surface  of 
an  irreducible  function  consists  of  several  sheets,  these  are 
all  connected ;  and  this  may  be  taken  as  the  definition. — 
Irreproductive  function,  a  reproductive  function  of 
order  zero. — Iterative  function.  See  iterative. — Ja- 
cobian  function,  one  of  the  functions  e,  H,  etc.,  em- 
ployed by  Jacob!  as  subsidiary  to  the  study  of  elliptic 
functions. — J  function,  the  Besselian  function  of  the  first 
kind. — Keplerian  function,  a  function  expressed  by  an 
equation  similar  to  that  of  Kepler's  problem. — Lacunary 
function.  See  iacuMsry.— Lagrangian  function,  the 
kinetic  diminished  by  the  positional  energy,  or  by  what 
corresponds  to  the  positional  energy  in  the  case  of  varia- 
ble forces.- Lamp's  function,  a  kind  of  Laplace's  func- 
tion in  which  the  three  direction  cosines  enter  instead  of 
the  radius  vector,  latitude,  and  longitude. —  Laplace's 
function,  spherical  function,  or  spherical  harmonie,  a 
function  of  two  variables  analogous  to  a  trigonometrical 
series,  used  to  express  the  distribution  of  any  continuous 
quantity  over  a  surface.  A  Laplace's  function  of  the  nth 
order  is  any  function  Yn  of  the  two  variables  /j.  and  0, 
which  satisfies  the  differential  equation 

D|x{a-;^2)DmYn}-Hj-^D^Yn-|-n(n+l)Y„  =  0. 

See  equation  of  Laplace's  functions,  under  equation. — Le- 

fenulan  function,  one  of  the  xn  functions  of  spherical 
armonics.— Limited  function,  one  which  has  a  maxi- 
mum and  a  minimum  value  within  some  finite  interval  of 
the  variable.— Longlmetrlc  function.  See  longimetric. 
— Major  function,  a  certain  function  used  in  the  theory 
of  Abelian  functions. — Meromorphlc,  metabatlc,  mod- 
ular, monodromlc  or  monotroplc,  monogenous, 
monotonous,  multiform  function.  See  the  ad]ectives. 
—Non-uniform  function.  Saitne  as  multiform  function. 
—Normal  function,  a  spherical  harmonic  of  a  higher 
order.— Numerical  generating  function  the  generat- 
ing function  showing  the  number  of  asyzygetic  invariants 
of  each  degorder.— Octahedral  function.  See  polyhe- 
dral.—  Odd  function,  one  which  changes  its  sign  with  the 
variable.-  One-valued  function,  one  which  has  only  one 
value  for  each  set  of  values  of  the  variables. —  Order  of  a 
function,  the  order  of  the  algebraic  differential  equation 
of  lowest  order  which  connects  the  function  with  Its  varia- 
ble. — Ordinary  function,  a  differen  tiable  function  which 
in  reference  to  no  axis  of  abscissas  possesses  an  infinite 
number  of  maxima.— Partltively  continuous,  differ- 
entiable,  etc.,  function,  a  function  such  that  the  inter- 
val of  the  variable  considered  may  be  so  divided  into  parts 
that  the  function  is  continuous,  diflerentiable,  etc. ,  in  each 
part.—  Periodic  function,  (a)  As  ordinarily  understood, 
a  function  which,  whenever  the  variable  is  increased  by  a 
certain  constant,  called  the  period,  has  its  value  unchanged. 
(!>)  In  a  generalized  sense,  a  function  which  has  its  value 
unchanged  by  the  substitution  for  its  variable  of  a  certain 
algebraic  function  thereof.  A  periodic  function  of  the 
second  kind  is  one  for  which  this  function  is  linear. — 
Ferturbative  function.  See  perturbative.—'Picaid.'s 
ftmctions,  hypergeometrical  functions  of  two  variables. 
— Plane  or  planimetrlc  function,  a  function  expressing 
one  of  the  relations  between  the  areas  of  the  three  trian- 
gles formed  by  joining  a  variable  point  in  a  plane  to  the 
vertices  of  a  fundamental  triangle.— Pn  function,  the 
Legendre's  coefficient  of  the  nth  order,  the  coefficient  of  an 
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in  the  development  of  (l—2ax  +  a^)—M  according  to  as- 
cending powers  of  o.— Polydromlc  or  polytropic  func- 
tion, one  which  is  not  mouotropic—  Polyhedral  func- 
tion. See  ^oij/Aedrai.— Potential  function,  the  func- 
tion expressing  the  potential  of  attractions  upon  a  parti- 
cle.—Principal  function,  the  time-integral  of  the  La- 
grangian function.— On  function,  a  harmonic  function 
such  that 

1  (y-x)  =  In  (2n  -I- 1)  Qn  (j/)  Pn  (x). 

Quasi-periodic  function,  a  function  which  returns  to  its 
value  multiplied  by  a  constant  when  the  variable  is  in- 
creased by  a  certain  constant  called  the  quasi-period.— 
Radical  function,  a  rational,  integral,  and  homogeneous 
expression  in  Abelian  functions  having  one  characteristic 
— Kational  and  integral  function.  See  entire  func- 
(ion.- Rational  function,  a  function  whose  value  in 
terms  of  the  variable  is  expressible  as  arational  fraction. — 
Reciprocal  functions,  a  pair  of  functions  f  and  f— i,  so 
related  to  each  other  that  if  y  is  one  of  the  values  of  fx, 
then  X  is  one  of  the  values  of  f — ij/,  and  conversely.  Each 
function  is  also  said  to  be  the  reciprocal  of  the  other.  The 
term  converse  would  be  preferable. — Representative 
function.  See  reiwescjrfaMDc— Reproductive  func- 
tion of  order  n,  a  function  such  that,  for  a  certain  con- 
stant c,  the  equation  holds  f(ca;)  =  cnf(fl:). — Riemann's 
function,  a  function  satisfying  the  differentiail  equation 
of  the  hypergeometrical  series,  and  defined  by  Riemann  by 
means  of  the  properties  of  its  critical  points.  It  is  denoted 
byP.— Rosenhaln's  function,  an  ultra-elliptic  function 
of  the  first  kind.— Scalar  function,  a  real  numerical 
quantity  having  one  or  more  values  for  each  point  of  three- 
dimensional  space. — Sigma  function.  See  sigma. — Sim- 
ilar functions,  (a)  Functions  which  admit  the  same 
substitutions,  (b)  Two  physical  quantities  whose  several 
mathematical  relations  to  two  other  physical  quantities 
are  the  same.—  Sinusoidal  function,  a  simple  harmonic. 
— Spherical  function.  See  Laplace's  function. — Ste- 
reometric function,  a  ratio  of  two  of  the  tetrahedrons 
formed  by  joining  a  variable  point  in  space  to  the  four 
summits  of  a  fixed  tetrahedron.— Striped  function,  a 
function  which  is  represented  by  a  pattern  in  stripes. — 
— Sturmian  function.  See  SturmMm.- Supposition- 
less  function,  a  function  subject  to  no  general  condition 
whatever — which  may,  for  instance,  be  either  limited  or 
unlimited. — Symmetric  function,  a  function  of  several 
variables  whose  value  is  never  altered  by  interchanging 
the  values  of  any  two  of  the  variables. —  Synectic  fimc- 
tlon.  See  synectic. — Tetrahedral  function.  See  poly- 
hedrdl. — Theory  of  functions,  a  branch  of  mathematics 
which  concerns  the  general  properties  of  different  general 
forms  of  functions.  It  is  sometimes  regarded  as  embra- 
cing the  entire  theory  of  the  higher  functions,  such  as  the 
gamma  function,  spherical  harmonics,  elliptic  functions, 
etc. — Thermodynamic  function,  the  amount  of  heat 
which  a  body  will  give  out  in  being  brought  to  a  standard 
pressure  and  temperature. — Theta  function.  See  theta. 
— Toroidal  function,  a  function  serving  to  express  the 
potential  of  an  anchor-ring.— Transcendental  func- 
tion, any  function  not  algebraic— Trigonometrical 
functions.  See  iWi/onometrica!.- Uniform  function,  a 
function  such  that  its  variable,  while  remaining  within 
given  limits,  cannot  pass  through  a  cycle  of  values  so  as 
to  return  to  its  original  value  without  the  function  also 
returning  to  its  original  value. — Unlimited  function,  a 
function  which  within  every  interval  has  values  greater 
than  any  predesignate  finite  limit  and  other  values  less 
than  any  predesignate  finite  limit.  For  example,  suppose 
that  y=Q  when  x  is  irrational,  while  y  =  ( — l)pq  when  x 
is  equal  to  the  irreducible  fraction  pjq.  Then,  although 
y  never  becomes  infinite,  yet  between  any  two  assignable 
values  of  x  it  has  values  greater  than  any  predesignate 
positive  number,  and  values  less  than  any  predesignate 
negative  number. — Vector  function,  a  quantity  of  the 
nature  of  a  vector,  having  magnitude  and  direction,  dis- 
tributed through  space  so  as  to  have  a  definite  magnitude 
and  direction  at  each  point. — "Velocity  function,  in  hy- 
drodynamics, a  scalar  function  whose  partial  differen- 
tial coefficient  for  a  linear  displacement  of  the  variable 
point  is  equal  to  the  component  velocity  of  the  fluid  in 
that  direction  at  that  point. — Vital  functions,  functions 
immediately  necessary  to  life,  as  those  of  the  brain,  heart, 
and  lungs.— 'Weierstrasslan  function.  See  Weierstras- 
sian. — ^Xn  function,  a  Legendrian  polynomial  of  the  nth 
order,  or  function  of  the  latitude  and  longitude  on  a 
sphere,  satisfying  Laplace's  equation. — Yn  flmctlon,  the 
Laplace's  nth  coefficient,  being  what  Pn  becomes  when 
for  the  variable  x  we  substitute  x  =  cos  S  cos  6i  4-  sin  d 
sin  «!  cos  (*-<(>i).— Zeta  function.  See  zeta. 
function  (fungk'shon),  V.  i.  [<  function,  «.] 
To  perform  a  fimolilon;  work;  act;  function- 
ate ;  especially,  iupkysiol.,  to  have  a  function ; 
do  or  be  something  physiologically. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  policy  here  given  formed 
the  ground  of  an  action  in  the  Insurance  Court  created 
by  the  statute  of  Elizabeth, .  .  .  which  functioned  .  .  . 
till  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

F.  Martin,  Hist,  of  Lloyd's,  p.  48, 

The  endodermal  sac  forms  the  axis  of  the  tentaculocyst, 
its  cells  secrete  crystalline  concretions,  and  it  functions 
as  an  otocyst,        M.  R.  Lankester,  Encyc,  Brit,,  XII.  551. 

functional  (fungk'shon-al),  a.  [<  ML.functio- 
nalis,  <  L.  funcUo{n-'),  function:  see  function, 
re.]  1.  Pertaining  to  functions;  relating  to 
some  office  or  function. 

Myopy  is  a  structural  defect ;  preshyopyis  Afunctional 
defect,  Le  Conte,  Sight,  p,  60, 

2.  Pertaining  to  an  algebraical  operation :  as, 
afunctional  symbol, — 3.  Having  the  function 
usual  to  the  part  or  organ :  as,  functional  wings 
of  an  insect  (that  is,  those  used  for  flying). — 
Functional  determinant,  disease,  equation,  etc.  See 

tlie  nouns. 

functionality  (fungk-shon-al'i-ti),  n.  [<  fiinc- 
tional  +  -ity.']  The  state  of  Having  or  being  a 
function. 


fimd 

Tills  peripheral  area,  which  possesses  a  known  and  in- 
disputable/unctionoJit;/, 

Tr.  ioT  Alien,  and  Neurol.,  VIII.  170. 

Functionality,  in  Analysis,  is  dependence  on  a  variable 
or  variables.  Encyc.  Brit.,  IX.  818. 

functionalize  (fungk'shon-al-iz),  V.  t. ;  pret. 
and  pp.  functionalized,  ppr.  functionaUzing.  [< 
functional  +  -iee."]  To  place  in  a  function  or 
o£6ee ;  assign  some  function  or  office  to.  Laing, 
[Rare,] 
functionally  (f  ungk'shon-al-i),  adv.  In  a  func- 
tional manner;  by  means  of  functions;  specifi- 
cally, in  «od7.,  with  reference  to  function  alone : 
as,  the  maxUlee  of  crustaceans  are  morphologi- 
cally limbs,  Ta\xt  functionally  jaws. 

The  elytra  of  a  beetle  and  the  halteres  of  a  fly,  though 
morphologically  wiugs,  are  not  functimiaUy  wy.    Huxley. 

Functionally--pioinced.  modifications  have  respectively 
furthered  or  hindered  survival  in  posterity, 

H.  Spencer,  Data  of  Ethics,  §  69, 

functionary  (fungk'shon-a-ri),  n. ;  pi.  function- 
aries (-riz).  [=  P.  foncMonnaire  =  Sp.  fmuAo- 
nario  =  Pg.  funccionario,  <  L.  as  if  *functiona- 
rius,  <  functio(n-),  function :  see  function,  «.] 
One  who  holds  an  office  or  a  trust :  as,  a  public 
functionary  ;  secular  functionaries. 

Their  republick  is  to  have  a  first  functionary  (as  they 
call  him),  under  the  name  of  king,  or  noi,  as  they  think 
fit.  Burke,  Thoughts  on  French  ASaira. 

functionate  (fungk'shpn-at),  V.  i.;  pret.  and  pp. 
functionated,  ppr.  functionating,  [<  function  + 
-ate'^.1  To  act;  have  or  fulfil  a  function;  func- 
tion. 

Tlius  an  image  is  formed  upon  the  retina,  the  optic  nerve 
transmits  the  excitation  to  its  ganglion,  this  at  oncQ  func- 
tionates, the  force  called  perception  is  evolved,  and  the 
image  is  perceived.  Pop.  Set.  Mo.,  XXXI.  8. 

functionize  (fungk'shon-iz),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
functionieed,  ■ppr.  funcUonizing.  {<.fvm,ction  + 
-ize.'i    To  function.     [Bare.] 

A  soul  that  is  self-conscious  is  not  so  singular  as  a  brain 
functionizing  about  itself  and  its  own  being. 

N.  Porter,  Human  Intellect,  §  41. 

functionless  (fungk'shon-les),  a.  [<  function 
+  -less.'\    Without  function  or  office. 

The  OS  coccyx  in  man,  though  functionless  as  a  tail, 
plainly  represents  this  part  in  other  vertebrate  animals. 
Darwin,  Descent  of  Man,  I.  28. 
Adult  whales  have  .  .  .  functionless  rudiments  of  hind 
limbs  imbedded  in  their  flesh. 

Contemporary  Beo.,  LI.  675. 

functus  officio  (fungk'tus  o-fish'i-6).  [L. :  func- 
tus, pp.  ot  fungi,  perform;  officio,  abl.  of  offi- 
cium,  duty,  office.]  Having  performed  to  the 
end  one's  official  duty;  having  fulfilled  a  func- 
tion or  retired  from  an  office.  In  law,  "  an  ex- 
pression applied  to  an  agent  or  donee  of  an  authority  who 
has  performed  the  act  authorized,  so  that  the  authority  is 
exhausted  and  at  an  end."  Bapalje  and  Lavyrertce,  Law 
Diet. 

fundi  (fund),  n.  [In  lit.  sense  also  fond  (see 
fond^),fund  being  accom.  to  the  L.  form ;  <  OF. 
fond,  a  bottom,  floor,  ground,  foundation,  also 
a  merchant's  stock  or  capital,  P.  fond,  bottom, 
groimd,  fonds,  estate,  pi.  fonds,  funds,  stock,  = 
Pr.  fons  =  Sp.  fondo,  fundo  =  Pg.  fundo  =  It. 
fondo,  <  L.  fiindus,  bottom,  also,  in  particular, 
a  piece  of  land,  a  farm,  estate,  Orig.  "fudnus  = 
E.  bottom:  see  bottom.  Hence  (from L.  fundus) 
ult.  E.  found^,  foundation,  etc.]  If.  Bottom, 
See  in  the  fund,  below, — 2.  A  stock  or  accu- 
mulation of  money  or  other  forms  of  wealth  de- 
voted to  or  available  for  some  purpose,  as  for 
the  carrying  on  of  some  business  or  enterprise, 
or  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  an  ia- 
stitution,  a  family,  or  a  person :  as,  a  sinking- 
fund;  the  funds  of  a  bank  or  corporation;  the 
"Widows'  and  Orphans'  Fund,  etc.   a  fund  may  be 

.  either  active  or  passive.  It  is  active  when  the  bulk  of  it 
is  invested  in  the  subjects  of  the  business  or  enterprise,  as 
merchandise,  ships,  factories,  land,  bank-loans,  etc, ;  pas- 
sive when  dt  is  invested  in  such  a  way  (as  in  real  estate  or 
stocks)  as  to  produce  a  fixed  or  nearly  uniform  income, 
which  alone  is  used  for  the  specific  purpose,  or  when  it  is 
used  or  drawn  upon  directly  for  expenseSj  being  insufB- 
cient  to  produce  the  requisite  income  by  investment,  or  ^ 
when  it  is  maintained  by  collections  or  contributions  for 
specific  objects,  as  the  support  of  missionaries  or  of  chari- 
table enterprises.  Both  active  and  passive  funds  may  be 
either  individual  or  collective;  when  collective,  an  indi- 
vidual interest  in  the  former  usually  consists  of  a  partner- 
ship or  the  ownership  of  joint  stock,  and  in  the  latter  of 
membership  or  of  some  right  of  joint  control,  unless  the 
contributions  are  absolute  gilts. 

The  parliament  went  on  slowly  in  fixing  the  fund  for 
the  supplies  they  had  voted. 

Bp.  Burnet,  Hist.  Own  Times,  an.  1698, 

3.  A  store  of  anything  to  be  drawn  upon  at 
pleasure;  a  stock  or  main  source  of  supply! 
especially,  an  eqtdpment  of  specific  mental  re- 
sources ;  a  stock  of  knowledge  or  mental  en- 
dowment of  any  kind :  as,  a  fund  of  wisdom  or 
good  sense ;  a,  fund  of  anecdote. 


fund 

I  was  last  night  visited  by  a  Mend  of  mine,  wlio  lias  an 
InexliauBtable/unii  o(  diBcouise,  and  never  fails  to  enter- 
tain his  company  with  a  variety  of  thoughts  and  hints 
that  are  altogether  new  and  uncommon. 

Addiion,  Adventures  of  a  Shilling. 

Tom's  severity  gave  her  a  certain /!ctmJ  of  defiance. 

George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  v.  5. 

Giraldus  Cambrensis  had  a  fund  of  humour  and  clever- 
ness that  is  as  noteworthy  as  his  extensive  reading. 

Stubbe,  Medieval  and  Modem  Hist.,  p.  120. 
Alimentary  fund.  See  aHmerUar}/.—  Company  fUnd, 
in  the  United  States  army,  the  savings  arising  from  the 
economical  use  of  the  rations  of  a  company,  placed  In  the 
hands  of  the  company  commander,  and  used  only  for  the 
benefit  of  the  enlisted  men  of  the  company.— Consoli- 
dated funds.  See  consolidated,— la  funds,  in  possession 
of  available  means  or  resources. — In  the  fundt,  at  bot- 
tom.   Vavies. 

I  know  madam  does  fret  you  a  little  now  and  then,  that's 
true ;  but  in  the  fund  she  is  the  softest,  sweetest,  gentlest 
lady  breathing.  Sir  J.  Vanbrugh,  Confederacy,  iv. 

On  or  out  of  one's  own  fundt,  on  one's  own  accoimt. 
Vavies, 

The  translating  most  of  the  French  letters  gave  me  as 

much  trouble  as  if  I  had  written  them  out  of  my  ovmfund. 

Tom  Brown,  Works,  I.  171. 

I  took  to  him  for  his  resemblance  to  you,  but  am  grown 
to  love  him  upm,  his  ovmfund.  Walpole,  Letters,  II.  130. 
Post  fund,  in  the  United  States  army,  the  savings  from 
the  allowance  of  flour  at  a  post  bakery,  used  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  bakery,  for  the  purchase  of  garden-seeds, 
and  for  the  support  of  post  schools,  etc. — Public  funds, 
securities  issued  by  a  government  in  return  for  loans,  at 
a  fixed  rate  of  interest,  and  usually  tor  a  definite  term  of 
years,  in  the  form  of  negotiable  or  transferable  bonds  of 
different  amounts.  Often  called  simply  the  funds,—  Regi- 
mental fund,  in  the  United  States  army,  50  per  cent,  of 
the  post  fund,  after  deducting  the  expenses  of  the  bak- 
ery, divided  pro  rata  among  the  regiments  represented  by 
companies  at  the  post,  and  paid  over  to  the  several  regi- 
mental treasurers  for  the  maintenance  of  the  bands. — 
SlnMng-fund,  a  fund  formed  by  a  government  or  cor- 
poration for  the  gradual  "  sinking,"  wiping  out,  or  reduc- 
tion of  its  debt,  by  various  devices  tor  the  accumulation 
of  money.  (See/wndl,  u,  2,  end.)  The  first  sinking-fund 
was  established  by  Sir  JEtobert  Walpole  in  England  in  1716. 
—  The  funds,  originally,  in  Great  Britain,  the  product  of 

g articular  taxes,  as  customs,  excise,  stamp,  etc.,  pledged 
y  the  government  for  the  payment  of  particular  loans 
and  the  Interest  on  the  same ;  now,  the  national  or  public 
debt,  or  the  stocks  which  represent  it :  as,  to  have  money 
in  the  funds.  See  consols,  and  consolidated  funds  (under 
consolidated), 

fundi  (fund),  V.  t,  lifunO^,  w.]  1.  To  collect 
and  accumulate ;  store.     [Rare.] 

Strata  of  soil  fitted  to  retain  heat  and  fund  it,  or  to  dis- 
perse it  and  cool  it.  De  Quincey,  Herodotus. 

2.  To  convert  (a  floating  debt)  into  capital  or 
stock,  or  into  a  more  or  less  permanent  debt,  rep- 
resented by  bonds  for  definite  sums,  bearing  in- 
terest at  a  fixed  rate,  and  commonly  redeemable 
within  a  fixed  period  of  years.  That  part  of  the 
indebtedness  of  a  government  or  corporation  which  is 
payable  immediately  or  soon,  so  that  early  provision  for 
payment  must  be  made  or  forbearance  obtained,  is  called 
the  floating  debt.  To  fund  such  an  indebtedness  is  to 
cancel  it  by  inducing  the  creditor  to  take  in  its  place 
obligations  having  considerable  time  to  run,  and  issued, 
in  convenient  portions  or  shares,  in  the  form  of  interest- 
bearing- bonds  or  certificates  available  to  the  holder  as 
marketable  securities ;  or  by  procuring  a  fresh  loan  on  the 
issue  of  such  obligations,  and  using  the  proceeds  to  pay  off 
the  floating  indebtedness.  To  refund  a  debt  is  to  repeat 
this  process  when  the  time  obtained  by  the  funding  ex- 
pires. The  funded  debt  of.  a  body  politic  or  corporate  is 
the  aggregate  of  the  debt  thus  provided  for.  It  is  approxi- 
mately the  same  in  amount  as  the  old  debt,  unless  it  is 
increased,  as  is  often  the  case,  by  including  in  it  the  ex- 
penses of  funding,  or  by  issuing  the  obligations  below 
par.  The  funded  debts  of  governments  are  spoken  of  as 
the  public  funds,  and  the  securities  issued  are  spoken  of 
aa  stocks  or  bonds.  Such  securities,  when  issued  by  cor- 
porations, are  usually  spoken  of  in  the  United  States  as 
bonds  (the  word  stocks  being  applied  to  shares,  which  do 
rot  represent  the  debt  of  a  corporation,  but  ownership 
in  it),  and  in  Great  Britain  as  bonds  or  debentures.  With 
the  funding  of  a  debt  is  frequently  coupled  the  creation 
of  a  sinking-fund  for  Its  redemption.  See  sinkmg-fund, 
under /imrfi,  n. 

fund^h  V.  i.  [MB.  funden,  an  earlier  form  of 
founaen,  strive,  go:  see  fotmd^.']  To  go;  pro- 
ceed. 

Na  linger  durst  I  for  him  lette. 
But  forth  y  funded  wyt  that  free. 
Als  Tyod  on  ay  Mounday  (Child's  Ballads,  I.  276). 

fundable  (fun'da-bl),  a.  [<  fmd^  +  -able.'] 
Capable  of  being  funded  or  converted  into  a 
fund;  convertible  into  bonds. 

fundal  (fun'dal),  a.  [<  fundus  +  -al.']  Per- 
taining to  the  mndus :  as,  fundal  attachments. 

fundament  (ftm'da-ment),  n.  [<  ME.  funda- 
ment, fundemmt,  also"  fondement,  foundement 
(see  foundment),  <  OF.  fundemmt,  fondement, 
P.  fondement  =  Pr.  fundamen,  fondament  =  Sp. 
Pg.  fundamento  =  It.  fondamento,  <  L.  funda- 
mentwm,  foundation,  groundwork,  base,  bottom, 
<  fundare,  found,  <  fundus,  the  bottom:  see 
fund^  and  found^."}  If.  Foundation ;  found- 
ment. 

Vnnethe  the fundem^nt.  ,  „  ,    ,   ,.„ 

ChOMcer,  Summoner  s  Tale,  1.  403. 

2.  The  anus;  the  vent;  the  perineal  region. 
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fundamental  (fun-da^men'tal),  a.  and  n.  [=  F. 
fondamental  =  Sp.  V'g.  fundamental  =  It.fonda- 
mentale,  <  ML.  *fundamentalis  (in  adv.  funda- 
mentaliter),  <  li.  fundamentum,  foundation:  see 
fundament.}  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  founda- 
tion ;  serving  as  or  being  a  component  part  of 
a  foundation  or  basis;  hence,  essential;  impor- 
tant; original;  elementary:  a,a,  a, fundamental 
truth  or  principle;  a,  fundamental  law. 

And  this  I  take  to  be  a  great  cause  that  hath  hindered 
the  progression  of  learning,  because  these  fundamental 
knowledges  have  been  studied  but  in  passage. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  11. 

The  law  of  nature  is  the  only  law  of  laws  truly  and  prop- 
erly to  all  mankind  fundamental,  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  all  government.         Milton,  Free  Commonwealth. 

When  we  apply  the  epithet  fundamental  either  to  re- 
ligion in  general  or  to  Christianity  in  particular,  we  are 
supposed  to  mean  something  essential  to  religion  or  Chris- 
tianity. Waterland,  Works,  VIII.  88. 

The  most/BTCdamentoJ  and  far-reaching  effect  of  Roman 
conquest  was  the  decomposition  of  primitive  ideas,  po- 
litical and  social,  legal  and  religious. 

J,  Fiske,  Evolutionist,  p.  257. 
Fundamental  bass,  in  music :  (a)  Seefundam^ntal,  n, ,  2. 
(6)  The  low  tone  generated  by  the  tones  of  a  chord.  Also 
called  fundajmentdl  note.- Fundamental  cells,'  fun- 
damental tissue,  in  bot,,  typical  or  essentially  unchanged 
parenchyma-cells,  and  the  tissue  formed  of  such  cells, 
such  as  is  found  in  pith,  the  pulp  of  leaves  and  fruit,  etc. 
—Fundamental  chord.  See  cAord,  4.— Fundamental 
color, color-sensation.  See  thenouns.— Fundamental 
propositions,  in  logic,  certain  propositions  from, which 
other  propositions  can  be  immediately  proved,  but  which 
can  themselves  be  subordinated  to  no  other  propositions. 
—  Fundamental  scale  of  a  system  of  invariants  or  con- 
comitants, an  asyzygetic  set  of  such  invariants  or  con- 
comitants. J.  J.  Sylvester,  1853.  The  Idea  is  Cayley's.— 
Fundamental  tone,  iee  fundamental,  n,,  2.— Funda- 
mental truths,  beliefs  constituting  the  foundations  and 
elementary  ingredients  of  every  act  of  knowledge  and 
thought. — Fundamental  units,  a  system  of  units  from 
which  all  others  can  be  derived.  In  the  centimeter-gram- 
second  system,  the  centimeter,  gram,  and  mean  solar  sec- 
ond are  taken  as  the  fundamental  units.  =  Syn.  Primary, 
first,  leading,  original,  essential,  indispensahle,  necessary, 
requisite,  importont. 

Hj  n,  1.  A  leading  or  primaxy  principle,  rule, 
law,  or  article,  which  serves,  as  the  ground- 
work of  a  system ;  an  essential  part :  as,  the 
fundamentals  of  the  Christian  faith. 

For  the  laws  of  England  (though  by  our  charter  we  are 
not  bound  to  them,  yet)  out  fundam,entals  are  framed  ac- 
cording to  them.     Wimthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  II.  351. 

High  speculations  are  as  barren  as  the  tops  of  cedars ; 
but  the  fundamentals  of  Christianity  are  fruitful  as  the 
valleys  or  the  creeping  vine. 

Jer,  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  I.  68. 

Their  fundamental  is,  that  all  diseases  arise  from  re- 
pletion. Svnft,  Gulliver's  Travels,  iv.  6. 

2.  Inmusio:  (a)  The  root  of  a  chord.  (6)  The 
generator  of  a  series  of  harmonics.  Also  called 
fundamental  bass,  note,  or  tone. 
fundamentality  (fun'da-men-tal'i-ti),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  fundamental ;  essen- 
tiality. 

When  he  finds  antiquity  and  universality  combined  with 
fundamientulity,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable,  and  in  pro- 
portion as  he  imds  the  evidence  of  each  of  those  thi-ee 
conditions  is  it  plainly  legitimate. 

Gladstone,  Church  and  State,  vii. 

fundamentally  (fun-da-men'tal-i),  adv.  In  a 
fundamental  manner; "primarily;  originally; 
essentially ;  at  the  foundation ;  as  regards  fun- 
damentals. 

Fundamentally  defective.  Burke. 

That  which  fundamentally  distinguishes  the  slave  is 
that  he  labours  under  coercion  to  satisfy  another's  de- 
sires. B.  Spencer,  Man  vs.  State,  p.  34. 

fundamentalness  (fim-da-men'tal-nes),   n. 

Fundamentality. 
fundationt  (fun-da'shon),  n.  [<  L.  fvmdaUo{ri-), 

foundation:  see  foundation.']    The  act  of  find- 
ing or  providing. 
The  first  whereof  is  the  fundation  of  dowrie,  viz.  two 

hundred  denarij.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  216. 

fundatrixt,  n.     [<  ML.  fundatrix,  f em.  of  fun- 

c?o*or,  a  founder:  see  founder^.]    A  foundress. 
The  fundatriii  purpose  was  wondrous  godly,  her  fact 

was  godly. 

Bp.  Ridley,  in  Bradford's  Works  (Parker  Soc,  1863),  II.  371. 

funded  (fun'ded),  a.  [ifund^  +  -ed^.]  1.  Ex- 
isting in  the  form  of  boiids  bearing  regular  in- 
terest ;  constituting  or  forming  part  of  the  per- 
manent debt  of  a  government  or  corporation  at 
a  fixed  rate  of  interest :  as,  &  funded  debt.  See 
debt  and  fund^. 

On  the  31st  of  December,  1697,  the  publick  debts  of 

Great  Britain  funded  and  unfunded  amounted  to  £21,616,- 

742.  ISs.  8  1-  2d.       Adam  Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations,  v.  3. 

The  nation  had  an  enormous  funded  debt  and  a  depre- 

•  elated  currency.  G,  S,  Merriam,  S.  Bowles,  II.  88. 

2.  Invested  in  public  funds:  a.s,  funded  money. 

funder  (fun'der),  n.  1.  One  who  is  in  favor 
of  funding  a  debt  or  debts,  or  of  pro^-iding  a 
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sinking-fimd  for  the  gradual  extinction  of  debt. 
Specifically — 2.  In  U.  S.  politics,  from  about 
1878  onward,  a  Virginian  who  was  in  favor  of 
funding  and  paying  the  entire  debt  of  the  State 
(less  the  quota  properly  falling  upon  West  Vir- 
ginia), in  distinction  from  a  so-called  read- 
juster,  who  advocated  the  repudiation  of  a  part 
of  the  debt. 

fund-holder  (fund'hoFd^r),  n.  An  owner  of 
government  stock  or  public  securities. 

Would  you  tax  the  property  of  the  fund-holder  3  No,  no 
minister  has  yet  been  either  blind  or  abandoned  enough 
to  attempt  it. 

Fox,  Speech  on  the  Assessed  Tax  Bill,  Dec.  14, 1797. 

Tax  on  fundholders,  in  respect  of  profits  arising  from 
annuities  payable  out  of  any  public  revenues. 

S.  Dowett,  Taxes  in  England,  III.  111. 

fundi  (fun'di),  n.  [Native  African.]  A  kind  of 
grain  allied  to  millet  (the  Paspalum  exile),  much 
cultivated  in  the  west  of  Africa,  it  is  light  and 
nutritious,  and  has  been  recommended  tor  cultivation  as 
food  for  invalids.    Also  cslleifundungi  and  hungry  rice. 

funding  (fun'ding),  n.  [Verbal  n.  otfund^,  ■«.] 
The  act  or  process  of  converting  a  floating  debt 
into  a  funded  debt.  8eefund\  v.  t.,  and  debt. — 
Funding  system,  a  system  or  scheme  for  funding,  usual- 
ly including  a  sinking-fund  for  the  payment  of  principal, 
and  a  pledge  of  specific  portions  of  the  income  of  the  state 
or  company  for  the  payment  of  interest  meanwhile.  See 
fundi,  V,  t. 

The  funding  system,  they  say,  is  in  favor  of  the  moneyed 
Interest  —  oppressive  to  the  land :  that  is,  favorable  to  us, 
liard  on  them.  Ames,  Works,  1. 104. 

fundless  (fund'les),  a.  [ifundX  + -less.]  With- 
out funds. 

fund-monger  (fund'mung"ger),  n.  An  opera- 
tor or  speculator  in  the  public  funds.    [Eare.] 

Importing  that  the  present  civil  war  has  been  got  up  by 
jobbers,  swindlers,  and/MndmoTMers. 

New  York  Tribune,  June  12, 1862. 

fund-mongering  (fund'mung'gfer-ing), »,  The 
act  or  practice  of  operating  or  speculating  in 
the  public  funds.     [Eare.] 

Thoroughly  imbued  with  ....  hostility  to  perpetual 
debts  siaAfund-mcngerlng.  N.  A.  Bev,,  CXLIII.  210. 

Fundulina  (fun-du-li'na),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Fmi- 
dulus  +  -ina^.]  In  (xilnther's  ichthyologieal 
system,  a  subgroup  of  Cyprinodontidce  carnivo- 
rrn,  in  which  the  anal  fin  of  the  male  is  not  modi- 
fied into  an  intromittent  organ,  and  all  the  teeth 
are  pointed.  It  includes  the  subfamily  Fundus 
linw  and  other  cyprinodonts. 

Fundulinse  (fun-du-li'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Fun- 
dulus  +  4nce.]  A'  subfamily  of  Cyprinodonti- 
dce, typified  by  the  genus  Mmdulus,  compris- 
ing cyprinodont  fishes  with  dentary  bones  nor- 
mally xmited,  a  short  intestinal  canal,  teeth 
fixed  and  pointed,  and  the  anal  fin  of  the  male 
not  provided  with  a  rigid  intromittent  organ. 
About  30  species  inhabit  fresh,  brackish,  and  salt  waters 
of  the  United  States ;  they  are  known  as  kUlifisheB,  mum- 
mychogs,  minnows,  etc. 

funduline  (fun'du-lia),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  having  the  characters  of  the  Fiin- 


II,  n.  A  fish  of  the  subfamily  Fundulina;. 

Fundulus  (fun'du-lus),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  fundup, 
bottom:  seefund^-.]  A  genus  of  kiUifishes,  of 
the  family  Cyprinodontidce,  containing  numer- 
ous species  of  active  habits  and  very  tenacious 
of  life,  of  no  economic  value.  The  commonest 
North  American  species  is  F.  heteroclitus  ;  a  larger  one  is 
known  as  F.  majalis.    See  cut  under  m/anvmychog. 

fundungi  (fun-dung'gi),  n.    Same  s,s  fundi. 

fundus  (fun'dus),  n.  [L.,  the  bottom,  base: 
see  funk^.]  1.  In  a  general  sense,  bottom; 
depths:  as,  ^ikefumdus  of  a  cave  or  a  wood. 

Prolonged  work  with  the  microscope  will  cause  the 
images  seen  in  its  focus  to  "  live  in  the  fundus  of  the  eye," 
so  that,  after  several  hours,  shutting  the  eyes  will  cause 
these  images  to  reappear  with  great  distinctness. 

G.  T.  Ladd,  Physiol.  Psychology,  p.  649. 

2.  In  anat.,  the  larger  end  of  any  cone-  or  pear- 
shaped  organ,  as  the  upper  part  of  the  uterus, 
the  left  portion  of  the  stomach,  or  the  anterior 

and  lower  end  of  the  gall-bladder Fundus 

glands,  the  cardiac  glands  of  the  stomach.- Fundus  of 
the  bladder,  the  lower  part  or  base. — Fundus  of  the 
eye,  the  back  part  of  the  eye,  as  seen  through  the  pupil 
in  an  ophthalmoscopic  examination- — Fundus  Of  tile 
Stomach,  the  left,  larger  end.—  Fundus  Of  the  uterus, 
the  upper  part. 
funebralt  (fii'ne-bral),  a.  Same  a,s  funebrial. 
Dr.  Parr  ot  Camerwell  preach'd  a  most  pathetic  funebral 
discourse  and  panegyric  at  the  interment  of  our  late  pas- 
tor. Evelyn,  Diaiy,  Feb.  20,  1672. 

funebrialt  (fu-ne'bri-al),  a.     [As  F.  funibre  = 

■  Sp.  funebre  =  Pg.  It.  funebre;  <  L.  funebris,  of 

or  belonging  to  a  funeral  (<  funus  {funer-),  a 

funeral:  see  funeral),  ■¥  -al.]    Pertaining  to 

funerals;  funeral;  funereal. 
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One  of  these  crowns  or  garlands  is  most  artificially 
wrought  in  flllagree  work  with  gold  and  silver  wire,  in 
resemblance  of  myrtle  (with  which  plants  the  funebrial 
garlands  of  the  ancients  were  composed). 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Misc.  Tracts,  p.  29. 

funebrioust  (fu-ne'bri-us),  a.  Same  as  fune- 
brial. 

fvmeral  (M'ne-ral),  a.  and  n.  [I.  a.  <  ME.  fu- 
neral, <  OF.  funeral,  funerail  =  Sp.  Pg.  funeral 
=  It.  funerale,  <  ML.  funeralis,  belonging  to  a 
burial  (the  L.  adj.  was  funebris),  <  L.  funus 
(funer-),  a  funeral  procession,  funeral  rites, 
burial,  funeral ;  usually  with  reference  to  the 
burning  of  the  body  (whereas  exsequice,  E.  exe- 
quies, had  reference  to  the  procession),  and  so 
prob.  from  the  same  root  as  fumus,  smoke:  see 
fume.  n.  n.  <  ME.  funeral  =  P.  fun&railles,  pi., 
=  Pr.  funerarias  =  Sp.  funeral,  also  pi.  fune- 
ralias,  funerarias  =  Pg.  funeral  =  It.  funerale, 
n.,  <  ML.  pi.  funeralia,  funeral  rites,  funeral, 
neut.  pi.  ot  funeralis:  see  I.]  I,  a.  Pertaining 
to  burial  or  sepulture :  used,  spoken,  etc.,  at  the 
interment  of  the  dead:  as,  a  funeral  torch;  /«- 
neraJ  rites;  a/M«eraJtrain  or  procession;  a, fu- 
neral oration. 

The  fyr  oi  funeral  servise. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  1.  2084. 

All  the  sad  sayings  of  Scripture,  or  the  threnes  of  the 
funeral  prophets.  Jer.  Taylor,  Holy  Dying,  iv.  1. 

The  very  term  fwneral  feast  is,  indeed,  a  kind  of  para- 
dox ;  yet  funer(d  feasts  have  existed  among  all  nations. 
Keary,  R-im.  Belief,  p.  384. 

Funeral  pile,  a  heap  of  wood  and  other  combustible 
material  upon  which  a  dead  body  is  laid  to  be  burned  to 
ashes ;  a  pyre. 

Its  principal  use  [that  of  asbestos],  according  to  Pliny, 
was  for  the  making  of  shrouds  for  royal  funerals,  to  wrap 
up  the  corps  so  as  the  ashes  might  be  preserved  distinct 
from  that  of  the  wood  whereof  the /liTwraZ-^e  was  com- 
posed. Cambridge,  The  Scribleriad,  iv. 

II.  n.  1.  The  ceremony  of  burying  a  dead 
person;  the  solemnization  of  interment;  ob- 
sequies: formerly  used  also  in  the  plural. 

A  fyr,  in  which  thofflce  [the  office] 
Oi  funeral  he  might  al  accomplice. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  1.  2006. 
Before  he  had  seen  performed  his  Father's  Funerals, 
which  waa  not  till  the  27th  of  October  following,  he  entred 
into  a  Treaty  of  his  own  Nuptials. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  106. 
The/unerah  of  a  deceased  friend  are  not  only  performed 
at  his  first  interring,  but  in  the  monthly  minds  and  anni- 
versary commemorations. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  I.  308. 
When  they  buried  him,  the  little  port 
Had  seldom  seen  a  costlier /unera^. 

Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden. 

3.  A  procession  of  persons  attending  the  burial 
of  the  dead;  a  funeral  train. 

A  funeral,  with  plumes  and  lights. 

And  music,  went  to  Camelot. 

Tennyson,  Lady  of  Shalott. 

St.  A  funeral  sermon:  usually  in  the  plural. 
Davies. 

In  the  absence  of  Dr.  Humfreys,  designed  for  that  ser- 
vice, Mr.  Giles  Laurence  preached  his  funerals. 

Fuller,  Ch.  Hist.,  IX.  iii.  2. 

I  could  learn  little  from  the  minister  which  preached 
hia  funeral.  Fuller,  Worthies,  Hereford,  I.  454. 

funeral-ale  (fu'ne-ral-al),  n.  [Equiv.  to  Norw. 
gravarol,  gravol  '=  ban.  gravol  =  Sw.  grafol, 
lit.  'grave-ale.']  A  funeral  feast ;  a  wake :  with 
reference  to  ancient  Scandinavian  customs. 
See  ale,  2. 

It  is  far  more  likely,  as  Munch  supposes,  that  the  vow 
waa  made  at  his  [Harold  Hartagr's]  father's  funeral-ale, 
for  it  is  expressly  said  that  at  Hafrsflrth  his  hair  had 
been  uncut  for  ten  years,  and  that  space  of  time  had  then 
passed  since  his  father's  death.  Edinburgh  Jiev. 

funer  ally  t  (f u'ne-ral-i) ,  adv.   In  a  funeral  man- 
ner; by  way  of  a  fimeral. 
Even  crows  were  funerally  burnt. 

Sir  t.  Broume,  TJm-burial,  i. 

funerary  (fu'ne-ra-ri),  a.  [=  P.  funfy-aire  = 
Sp.  funerario,  {  Lli.  funerarius,  <  L.  funus  (/«- 
wer-),  a  funeral:  seefuneral.2  Eelatmg  or  per- 
taining to  a  funeral  or  burial. 

The  two  [goblets]  to  the  left  are  in  blue  glass,  inscribed 
with  short  funerary  legends.     Harper's  Mag.,  LXV.  201. 

funeratet  (fii'ne-rat),  V.  t.  [<  L.  funeratus,  pp. 
of  funerare,  bury  with  funeral  rites,  <  funus, 
(funer-),  funeral  rites :  see  funeral,  a.]  To  bury 
with  funeral  rites.     Cockeram. 

funerationt  (fa-ne-ra'shon),  n.  [=  OP.  fune- 
ration,  <  LL.  funeratio{n^),  <  L.  funerare,  bury 
with  funeral  rites :  see  funerate,']  Solemniza- 
tion of  funeral  rites. 

In  the  rites  of  funeration  they  did  use  to  anoint  the' 
dead  body  with  aromatick  spices  and  ointments  before 
they  buried  them.  And  so  was  It  the  Jewish  custom  to 
perform  their  funerals. 

Knatchbull,  Annot.  ou  Xew  Testament,  p.  41. 
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funereal  (fu-ne're-al),  a.  [As  Sp.  fun4reo  =  Pg. 
It.  funereo ;  <  L.  funereus,  of  or  belonging  to  a 
funeral  {<.  funus  {funer-),  a  funeral:  see  funer- 
al), +  -aZ.]  Characteristic  of  or  suitable  for  a 
fuiieral;  hence, mournful;  dismal;  lugubrious; 
gloomy. 

Horneck's  fierce  eye,  and  Roome's/unereoZ  frown. 

Pope,  Bunciad,  iii.  152. 

Dark,  funereal  barges  like  my  own  had  flitted  by,  and 

the  gondoliers  had  warned  each  other  at  every  turning 

with  hoarse,  lugubrious  cries.    Howells,  Venetian  Life,  ii. 

funereally  (fu-ne'rf-al-i),  adv.  In  a  funereal 
manner;  mournfully;  dismally. 

funest  (fu-nesf),  a.  [=  F.  funeste  =  Sp.  Pg. 
Vti.funestb,  <  L.  funestus,  causing  death,  destruc- 
tion, or  calamity,  deadly,  destructive,  calami- 
tous, <  fumts  (funer-),  a  funeral,  a  dead  body, 
death,  etc.:  see  funeral.'\  Causing  or  boding 
death ;  ill-boding ;  hence,  lamentable ;  mourn- 
ful: as,  "funest  and  direful  deaths,"  Coleridge. 
[Obsolete  or  archaic] 

Frequent  mischiefs  and  funest  accidents  they  [mush- 
rooms] have  produc'd,  not  only  to  particulai'  persons,  but 
to  whole  families.  Evelyn,  Acetarla,  xxxix. 

I  perfectly  apprehend  the  funest  and  calamitous  issue 
which  a  few  days  may  produce. 

Evelyn,  To  Sir  William  Coventry, 

fung,  f@ng  (fung),  TO.  See  fwng-hwang. 
fungaceous  (fung-ga'shius),  a.  [<  fungus  -(- 
-aoeous.1  Pertaining  or  relating  to  fungi. 
fungal  (fung'gal),  a.  and^m.  [<  NL.  fungalis,  < 
fungus,  fungus":  see  fungus."]  I.  a.  In  hot.,  per- 
taining to  or  characteristic  of  a  fungus  or  fun- 
gi ;  consisting  of  the  Fimgi  or  fungous  plants : 
as,  fungal  growth;  Liudley's/amg'ai  alUanee. 

Assuming  the  filaments  to  be  of  undoubted  fungal  ori- 
gin. Qfuain,  Med.  Diet.,  p.  623. 
These  filiform /un^aZ  elements  are  called  hyphse. 

Qoebel,  Outline  Class,  and  Special  Morph.,  p.  81. 

II.  TO.  A  fungus. 

Fungales  (fung-ga'lez),  TO.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  ot  fun- 
galis: see  fungal.']    Same  as  i'^mpi    lAndley. 

fungate  (fung'gat),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  yp.fungated, 
ypc.fungating.  \<,  fungus  + -ate^.]  Xnpathol., 
to  grow  up  rapidly  in  forms  suggesting  some 
of  the  larger  fungi :  said  of  morbid  growths. 

fungeti  n.  [<  L.  fungus,  a  mushroom,  fungus, 
a  soft-headed  fellow,  a  dolt:  see  fungus.]  A 
blockhead;  a  dolt. 

They  are  mad,  empty  vessels, /un^g^,  beside  themselves, 
derided.  Burton,  Ajiat.  of  Mel.,  p.  184. 

fung-h-wang,  f§ng-hwang  (fung'hwang'),  ». 
[Chinese.]  In  Chinese  myth.,  a  fabulous  bird 
of  good  omen  said  to  appear  when  a  sage  is 
about  to  ascend  the  throne,  or  when  right  prin- 
ciples are  about  to  triumph  throughout  the  em- 
pire. It  is  usually  called  the  Chinese  pheniz,  but  seems, 
from  the  descriptions  of  it  found  in  books,  to  resemble  the 
Argus  pheasant.  It  has  not  appeared  since  the  days  of 
Confucius.  It  is  frequently  represented  on  Cliinese  and 
Japanese  porcelains  and  other  works  of  art.  Fung  is  the 
name  of  the  male  bird,  and  hwam^  of  the  female. 

The  fung-hwang  of  Chinese  legends  is  a  sort  of  pheas- 
'ant,  adorned  with  every  color,  and  combining  in  its  form 
and  motions  whatever  is  elegant  and  graceful,  as  well  as 
possessing  such  a  benevolent  disposition  that  It  will  not 
peck  or  injure  living  insects,  nor  tread  on  growing  herbs. 
5.  W.  )raKam«,  Middle  Kingdom,  I.  266. 

Fungi  (fun'ji),  n.pl.  [L.,  pi.  otfumgus,  a  mush- 
room: see  fungus.]  One  of  the  lowest  of  the 
great  groups  of  cellular  cryptogams.  The  Fungi 
are  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  chlorophyl, 
and  therefore  by  the  lack  of  power  to  assimilate  inorganic 
substances,  being  thus  dependent  for  their  food  upon  liv- 
ing or  dead  organic  matter  obtained  from  other  plants  or 
from  animals.    Consequently,  also,  they  do  not  inhale  car- 
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prophytic  or  parasitic,  according  as  that  from  which  they 
obtain  their  food  is  ^  dead  organic  substance  or  a  living 
organism.  Some  parasitic  species  are  facultative  sapro- 
phytes, and  some  saprophytic  species  are  facultative  par- 
asites. Among  the  saprophytic  fungi  ar«  the  common 
domestic  molds  and  mildews,  the  "dry-rot"  fungi  the 
greater  number  of  ascomycetous  and  basidiomycetous 
fungi,  which  grow  on  dead  wood,  leaves,  etc.,  or  organic 
matter  in  the  soil,  also  many  Hyphomycetes,  and  the  )lvx- 
omycetee.  Among  the  parasitic  fungi  are  the  Uredinea 
or  rusts  and  UstilagiTiece  or  smuts,  which  grow  upon 
wild  and  cultivated  plants,  also  most  FeronosporeoB  as 
represented  by  the  potato-rot  and  American  grape-vine 
mildew.  Among  the  Ascomycetes,  the  Eryriphete  (pow- 
dery mildews)  are  all  parasitic,  as  are  also  many  other 
Pyrenomycetes  and  a  few  Discomycetes.  Many  parasitic 
species,  especially  the  rusts,  smuts,  and  mildews,  cause 
great  destruction  to  cultivated  crops.  The  lichens  are 
now  considered  by  many  botanists  to  consist  of  fungi 
parasitic  upon  algee  (the  gonidia).  (See  lielien.)  A  few 
fungi  grow  upon  living  animals  and  man.  Several  species 
of  Aspergillus  cause  a  disease  (otomycosis)  of  the  human 
ear.  Other  fungi  produce  the  skin-diseases  favus  and 
ringworm.  Bacteria  are  believed  to  cause  most  or  all  of 
the  fevers  and  contagious  diseases  of  man  and  the  lower 
animals.  Species  of  Saprolegnia  cause  epidemics  among 
fishes,  especially  the  salmon.  The  principal  parasites 
upon  Insects  belong  to  the  EntomophthorecB  and  the  ge- 
nus Cordyceps.  (See  cut  under  Cordyeeps.)  Silkworms 
are  attacked  by  a  species  of  Botrytis,  and  bacteria  cause 
epidemics  among  silkworms  and  other  insects.  Both  sex- 
ual and  asexual  reproduction  occur  in  fungi;  the  lat- 
ter is  present  in  ill,  and  in  many  is  the  only  kind  that 
has  been  observed.  The  asexual  spores  (conidia)  are  most 
frequently  produced  upon  the  tips  of  uninclosed  hyphte, 
as  in  Hyphomycetes,  or  on  short  hyphse  produced  in  con- 
ceptacles,  but  sometimes  by  free  cell-formation,  as  in 
Mucor.  The  sexual  organs  are  of  three  types.  In  the 
conjugating  fungi,  Mttcor  and  its  allies,  reproduction 
takes  place  by  the  union  of  two  similar  cells  to  form  a 
zygospore.  In  Peronospoi'a  and  its  allies  obgonia  and 
antheridia  are  formed ;  the  antheridium  comes  in  direct 
contact  with  the  obgonium,  and  a  transfer  of  the  proto- 
plasm into  the  odsphere  takes  place.  In  the  Ascomycetes, 
so  far  as  known,  a  carpogonium  takes  the  place  of  the 
oogonium,  and  the  product  of  fertilization  is  usually  a 
perithecium  or  apothecium  containing  asci  and  spores, 
(See  EurotiuTn.)  Modem  classifications  of  fungi  are  of 
two  kinds.  That  proposed  by  F.  Cohn  in  1872  classes  to- 
gether in  primary  groups  fungi  and  algse  having  similar 
modes  of  reproduction,  employing  the  peculiar  fungal 
characters  in  distinguishing  the  secondary  groups;  but 
the  usual  method  recognizes  fungi  as  wholly  distinct  from 
algse,  separated  by  physiological  and  morphological  char- 
acters, in  this  respect  agreeing  with  the  old  method.  The 
artificial  system  formerly  in  use  and  still  retained  in  some 
English  books  divides  the  fungi  into  the  orders  Ascomy- 
cetes, Physomycetes,  Hyphomycetes,  Coniomycetes,  Gastero-  - 
mycetes,  and  Hymenomycetes.  De  Bary  in  1861  made  four 
divisions :  Phycomycetes,  HypodermicB,  Basidiomycetes, 
and  Ascomycetes.  Goebel  (1882)  does  not  include  Myxo- 
mycetes  ana  Schizorrvycetes  with  Fungi  proper;  the  latter 
he  divides  into  Chytridiacece,  Ustilaginece,  Phycomycetes, 
Ascomycetes,  Uredineoe,  and  Basidiomycetes.  The  Fuvfii 
Jmperfecti  of  modem  authors  include  a  large  number  of 
forms,  of  which  some  are  known,  and  most  are  suspected, 
to  be  the  asexual  stages  of  Ascomycetes.  The  principal 
groups  of  Fungi  Imperfecti  are  the  Sphceropsidece,  Meum- 
conieoe,  and  Hyphomycetes.  The  number  of  known  species 
of  fungi  is  estimated  at  about  30,000.  Most  of  the  edible 
fungi  are  found  among  the  mushrooms  and  putfballs; 
but  the  trufile  and  morel  are  ascomycetous.  Most  of  the 
species  recognized  as  poisonous  are  mushrooms;  hut  the 
ergot-fungus  is  ascom^^cetous.  Some  smuts  are  poisonous 
to  cattle.  Some  fungi  produce  poisonous  substances,  as 
alcohol,  by  fermentation.  Also  called  Fungales.  See  cuts 
under  aseus,  basidium,  Clavaria,  ergot,  exoperidium,  Fu- 
sicladium,  and  Puccinia. 
Fungia  (f  un'ji-a), ».  [NL.,  <  L.  fungus,  a  mush- 
room :  seefung'iis.]  The  typical  genus  of  mush- 
room-corals of  the  family  FumgiddeB.  Lama/rcTc, 
1801.    See  cut  under  coral. 


.  .  is  the  largest  of  the  solitary  lime-secretiug 
corals,  and  often  reaches  a  diameter  of  from  six  to  eight 
inches.  It  is  disk-shaped,  with  a  large  number  of  radiat- 
ing partitions  which  extend  from  the  center  to  a  periphery 
not  bounded  by  a  vertical  wall.  The  tentacles  .  .  ,  are 
irregularly  disposed  over  its  whole  upper  surface,  Funmt 
in  its  adult  condition  is  not  attached  to  the  ground,  but  lies 
in  the  coral  lagoons  in  rather  sheltered  places. 

Stand.  Nat.  Hist,  1. 117, 


bonic  acid  and  give  oft  oxygen  as  chlorophyllous  plants 

do  in  assimilation,  but  do  inhale  oxygen  and  give  off  car-  fungible  (fnu'li-bl),  a.  and  TO.       [<  ML.  fungi- 

bonic  acid  as  other  plants  do  in  respiration.    The  vege-     i.jJJ    /x  V,.™™-   «»«<!»«»    .^;<.ni.«J;»> .  coo  ft™c 

tative  system  consists  of  flUform  cells,  called  hyph(B,  and     *?'*«'<  ^-  /«^fi™'  perform,  discharge  :  seefwiic- 

the  hyphse  of  a  fungus  taken  collectively  are  called  the     feOTO.]     I.  a.  Capable  of  bemg Replaced  by  an- 

mycelium.    The  hyphse  are  usually  septate  and  branched; 

in  some  fungi,  aa  Peronosporece  and  their  allies,  there  are  no 

septa  except  those  which  divide  oft  the  propagative  cells 

or  organs.    Exceptions  to  the  hyphal  plan  of  structure 

occur  in  several  cases.  •  In  the  yeast-fungi  and  yeast-like 

stages  of  certain  other  fungi  the  plant  consists  of  a  suc- 


other  in  respect  of  function,  office,  or  use. 


cession  of  ellipsoid  cells  formed  by 
budding ;  in  the  Chytridiece  certain 
species  have  no  mycelium,  but  con- 
sist of  a  spherical  or  ovoid  cell ;  in 
the  bacteria  the  prevailing  form  is 
that  of  very  minute  spheres  or  rods, 
which  multiply  by  fission  ;  in  the 
vegetative  stage  of  the  Myzomycetes 
there  is  only  a  mass  of  protoplasm. 
The  mycelium  is  said  to  he  filament 
tous  when  the  hyphse  are  separate, 
or  at  most  but  loosely  interwoven,  as 
in  the  common  molds  ;  memiyraTwus 
when  the  hyphse  are  so  interwoven 
as  to  form  a  layer ;  fibrous  when  the 
hyphse  form  branching  strands,  the 
latter  being  often  of  considerable  size 
and  indurated.    In  some  groups,  as 


Tlie  theologians  based  themselves  on  the  glossators  and 
legists,  and  the  wordy  strife  sho\A>  fungiMe  and  "con- 
sumptible  "  things  continued  for  several  centuries,  until 
finally  settled  by  Salmasius,  Turgot,  and  Bentham. 

Scierwe,  VII,  376, 


Poisonous  Mushroom 
{^Amanita). 


II.  TO.  In  the  dvil  law,  a  thing  of  such  a  na- 
ture that  it  maybe  replaced  by'another  of  equal 
quantity  and  quality ;  a  movable  which  m  ay  be 
estimated  by  weight,  number,  or  measure,  as 
grain  or  money. 

fungic  (fun' jik),  a.  [=  P.  fongigue;  &s fungus  + 
-ic]    Pertaining  to  or  obtained  from  fungi. 

fungicide  (fun' ji-sid),  to.  [<  L.  fungus,  fungus, 
+  -cida,  a  killer,  <  asdere,  Mil.]     That  which 


.     ,  a  killer,  < , _,     — 

destroys  fungi ;  specifically,  a  chemical  applied 
-4,aiinuius!  c,c()rti-    to  fuuffi  Or  their  germs  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
mycelium ;  p,  piieus ;    stroying  them ;  a  germicide. 
,?. stipe,  r.voiva,        FuugicolaB  (fun-jik'6-le),  TO.  J)?.     [NL.,  pl.of 
the  mushrooms,  the  interwoven  hyphse  form  a  compound     jungicola:  see  fungtcolous.]     1.  In  Latreuie  s 
fungus-body  of  definite  and  regular  shape.    Fungi  are  so-     system,  the  first  f  amilv  of  Coleoptera  tnmera, 


Fungicolse 

now  retained  as  a  superfamily  of  trimerous  or 
cryptotetramerous  coleopterans,  with  filiform 
maxillary  palpi,  and  moderately  long  flattened 
or  elavate  antennse :  represented  'by  such  fami- 
lies as  the  EndomycMdvB  or  fiingus-beetles.  See 
cut  under  Endomychus. — 2.  A  group  of  dipter- 
ous insects  or  fungus-gnats. 

fungicolous  (fun-jik'p-lus),  a.  [<  NL.  fungi- 
cola,  <  Jj.  fungus,  mushroom,  +  eolere,  inhabit.] 
Livmg  in  or  upon  fungi ;  speoifioally,  of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Fwngicolw. 

Jungidffi  (fun'ji-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Fungus  + 
4diB.']    Same  as  Fimgimce. 

fungiform  (fun'ji-f6rm),  a.  [<  L.  fungus,  a 
mushroom,  +  forma,  form.]  Having  the  form 
of  a  mushroom ;  cyliudrical  with  a  broader  con- 
vex head :  specifically  applied  to  certain  papillae 
of  the  tongue,  distinguished  from  fiUform  and 
eireumvallate.    Also  fungilUform.    See  papilla. 

The  nerve-flbrea  are  more  readily  seen,  however,  in  the 
fungiform  papillee  of  the  tongue. 

W.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros.,  §  682. 

fimgiid  (fun'ji-id),  n.  A  mushroom-coral,  as  a 
member  of  the  FrngiidCB. 

Tungiids  (fun-ji'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Fungia 
+  4d(B.'\  A  family  of  eporose  sclerodermatous 
stone-corals,  the  mushroom-corals,  so  called  be- 
cause of  their  usual  shape  as  large  flat  cups.  They 
are  without  thecae,  but  with  many  well-developed  dentate 
septa  connected  by  synapticulae.  Also  Fungidce.  See 
Fungia,  and  cut  under  coral.    J.  D.  Dana,  1846. 

TungiinSB  ffun-ji-i'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  FuMgia 
+  -mm.']  A  subfamily  of  Fwngiidw.  Also  Ato- 
gin(B.    Edwards  and  Haime,  1849. 

fungilliform  (fun-jil'i-fdrm),  a.  [<  NL.  as  if 
*fimgillus,  dim.  of  L.  fungus,  a  mushroom,  + 
forma,  form.]     Same  a,a  fimgif arm. 

fungin,  fungiue  (fun'jin),  n.  [(.fungus  +  -irfi, 
-ine^.]    Same  &%  fumgus-eellulose. 

In  1866  De  Barygave  this  name  [fungus-cellulose]  to  the 
substance  composing  the  cell-walls  of  fungi.  .  .  .  Since 
then,  the  names  fungine  and  metacellulose  have  been 
given  to  this  doubtful  substance. 

Paulsen,  Bot.  Micro-Chem.  (trans.),  p.  79. 

funginous  (f  un'ji-nus),  a.  [<  fungus  +  -me^  + 
-OMS.]    Of  or  belonging  to  a  fungus. 

f^gite  (fun'jit),  n.  [<  fungus  +  -ife^.]  A 
kind  of  fossil  coral. 

Tungivor8e(fun-jiv'o-re), u.j)?.  [NL.:  see/«»- 
^ivorous.]  A  group'  of  fungivorous  dipterous 
insects. 

fungivorous  (fnn-jiv'o-rus),  a.  [<  L.  fungus, 
mushroom,  +  vorare,  devour.]  Feeding  upon 
fungi:  applied  to  many  insects. 

fungoid  (fung'goid),  a.  [<  L.  fungus,  mush- 
room, +  Gr.  eWof,  form.]  1.  Having  the  ap- 
pearance or  character  of  a  fungus;  hence,  spo- 
radic. 

"The  seed  of  Immortality  has  sprouted  within  me." 
"  Only  a  fungoid  growth,  I  dare  say—  a  crowing  disease  in 
the  lungs,"  said  Deronda. 

George  Eliot,  Daniel  Deronda,  xxxvii. 

2.  In  pathol. ,  characterized  by  morbid  growths 
resembling  a  fungus,  especially  those  of  a  ma- 
lignant character :  as,  a  fu/ngoid  disease. 

fungologist  (fung-gol'o-jist),  n.  [<  fungology 
+  -ist.]  One  engaged  in  the  study  of  fungol- 
ogy; a  mycologist. 

fungology  (fung-gol'o-ji),  n.  [<  L.  fungus, 
mushroom  (see  fungus),  +  Gr.  -TMyla,  <  liyeiv, 
speak:  see  -ology.']  The  science  which  deals 
with  fungi.    More  commonly  called  mycology. 

fungosity  (fung-gos'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  fongosiU  = 
Sp.  fungosidad  =  It"  fungositd,;  suS  fungous  + 
-»*y.]  1.  The  quality  of  being  fungous ;  also,  a 
fungous  excrescence. 

Eggs  cast  into  the  matrix  of  the  earth,  or  certain  little 
pustulee,  or  fungositien  on  its  surface. 

Biblioth.  Bibl.  (Oxf.,  1720),  I.  292. 

2.  In  pathol.,  proud  flesh.    Dunglison. 
fungous  (fung'gus),  a.     [<  MB.  fungous  =  P. 
fongueux  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  fungoso,  <  L.  fungosus, 
full  of  holes,  spongy,  fungous,  <  fungus,  a  mush- 
room, fungus:  see  fungus.]     1.  Belonging  to 
or  having  the  character  of  fungi ;  spongy. 
And  chaf  is  better  for  hem  [radishes]  thenne  is  donnge, 
For  thai  therof  wol  be  right  fungous  stronge. 

Pattadius,  Husbondrie  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  172. 
We  may  be  sure  of  raine,  in  case  we  see  &  fungous  sub- 
stance or  soot  gathered  about  lamps  and  candle  snuffls. 

Holland,  tr.  ol  Pliny,  xviii.  36. 
The  sapless  wood,  divested  of  the  barlt, 
Grows /mmo«s,  and  talces  fire  at  ev'ry  spark. 

Cowper,  Conversation,  1.  54. 

Another  form  of /wm^oMS  vegetation  that  develops  itself 
within  the  living  body  ...  is  the  Botrytis  bassiana. 

W.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros.,  §  313. 

2.  Characterized  by  the  appearance  of  fungoid 
growths:  as,  a.  fungous  disease.— 3.  Growing 
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or  springing  up  suddenly,  but  not  substantial 
or  durable. 

The  meaner  productions  of  the  French  and  English 
press,  that/Mji^oits  growth  of  novels  and  of  pamphlets. 

Harris,  Hermes. 

fung-shui,  f§ng-sliui  (fung'shwe'),  n.  [Chi- 
nese, <fung,  wind,  +  shui,  water.]  A  kind  of 
geomancy  practised  by  the  Chinese  for  deter- 
mining the  luckiness  or  unluckiness  of  sites 
for  graves,  houses,  cities,  etc. 

Burial-places  are  selected  by  geomancers,  and  their  lo- 
cation has  important  results  on  the  prosperity  of  the  liv- 
ing. The  supposed  connection  between  these  two  things 
has  influenced  the  science,  religion,  and  customs  of  the 
Chinese  from  very  early  days,  and  under  the  name  oifvmg- 
shui,  or  "wind  and  water"  rules,  still  contains  most  of 
their  science,  and  explains  most  of  their  superstitions. 

S.  W.  Williams,  Middle  Kingdom,  II.  246. 

J<'«)i^-8ftM'i,  or  "wind-and-water"  magic,  .  .  .  has  of  late 
come  u;ider  the  notice  of  Europeans  from  the  unexpected 
impediments  it  has  placed  in  their  way  when  desirous  of 
building  or  constructing  railways  on  Chinese  soil. 

E.  B.  Tylor,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XV.  204. 

fungus  (fung'gus),  n. ;  pi.  fungi  (fun'ji).  [In 
earlier  usefunge  (q.  v.) ;  =  OF.  fonge,  a  mush- 
room, F.  fongus,  fungus  (in  pathol.)  =  Sp.  Pg. 
It.  fungo,  <  L.  fungus,  a  mushroom,  fungus,  for 
*sfungus,  <  Gr.  afpdyyog,  Attic  form  of  andyyoc,  a 
sponge:  see  sponge.]  1.  A  plant  belonging  to 
the  group  Fungi  (which  see). 

Each  with  some  wondrous  gift  approach'd  the  Power, 
A  nest,  a  toad,  2,  fungus,  or  a  flower. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  400. 

In  wine-malsing,  the  fermentation  of  the  juices  of  the 
grapes  or  other  fruit  employed  is  set  going  by  the  devel- 
opment ol  minute  fwagi  whose  germs  have  settled  on  their 
skins.  W.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros,,  §  311. 

The  healthy  animal  organism  possesses  the  power  of 
destroying  and  eliminating  certain  kinds  of  living  micro- 
scopic spores  and  filaments  ol  fungi  from  the  circulation. 
The  Lancet,  June  4, 1881. 

2.  Tjo. pathol.,  a  spongy  morbid  excrescence,  as 
proud  flesh  formed  in  wounds.— Blrd's-nest  fun- 
gus. See  Mrd's-nest. — Buddil^  fungi.  See  budi.—Cbl- 
gnon-fungus.  SeecAta7Mm.^Hlamentousftmgus,one 
composed  of  separate  or  but  little  interwoven  hyphse, 
as  the  common  molds. — Fungus  disease,  mycetoma. — 
Fungus  bema,iOdeB,ln pathol.,  a  name  applied  to  a  soft 
and  vascular  carcinoma  when,  after  ulceration  of  the  in- 
teguments, it  grows  up  rapidly  in  a  dark-colored,  rugose, 
easily  bleeding  mass.— Fungus  Melltensis,  the  Cynomo- 
rium  coecineum,  a  fungus-like  plant  of  southern  Europe, 
of  the  apetalous  order  Balanophoracece.  See  cut  under  Cy- 
nomorium. —  House-fungus,  a  fungus  destructive  to  the 
timbers  of  houses  and  other  buildings;  dry-rot. —  Smut- 
fungus,  one  of  the  UstiXaginece  which  produces  a  smut- 
like mass  of  spores.  See  smut. — Spawn-fungl,  .Ca^f^io- 
mycetes  (mushrooms,  puflballs,  etc.)  which  may  be  propar 
gated  by  means  of  masses  of  mycelium  called  spawn.'— 
Sprouting  fungi,  those  fungi  propagated  by  sprouting  or 
budding,  as  the  species  of  Saccharomyces  and  growth- 
forms  of  certain  higher  fungi.— Yeast-fUngus,  the  fungus 
which  is  the  active  principle  in  yeast ;  Saccharomyces.  See 
yeast  and  fermentation.  (See  also  leef steak-fungus,  fish- 
fungus.) 

fungus-beetle  (fung'gus-be"tl),  n.  A  fungic- 
olous beetle,  as  of  the  family  Endomychidce  or 
of  the  family  ErotyUdcs;  an  endomyohid.  See 
cuts  under  Endom/ychus  and  Erotylus. 

fungus-cellulose  (fung'gus-sel"u-16s),  ».  The 
substance  which  composes  the  cell-walls  of 
fungi,  different  in  chemical  reactions  from  or- 
dinary cellulose.  Also  called  fungin,  fungine, 
and  metacellulose. 

fungus-foot  (fung'gus-fut),  «.    Mycetoma. 

fungus-gnat  (fung'gus-nat),  n.  A  nematocer- 
ous  dipterous  insect  of  the  family  Mycetophi- 
lidce :  so  called  from  the  habitat  of  the  larvse. 
Some  seven  hundred  species  of  these  minute 
gnats  are  described. 

fungus-midge  (f  ung'gus-mij),  n.  Same  as  fun- 
gus-gnat. 

fungus-stone  (fung'gus-ston),  n.  A  ball  com- 
posed of  earth  and  the  matted  myceliimi  of 
Polyporus  tuheraster,  used,  especially  in  Italy, 
for  the  propagation  of  that 
fungus.  Under  proper  con- 
ditions of  temperature  and 
moisture,  the  fungus  grows 
and  fructifies. 

fungus-tinder  (fung'gus- 
tin'der),  n.  Tinder  made 
from  the  fungus  Polyporus 
igniarius;  punk. 

funic  (fu'nik),  a.  Same  as 
funicular,  2. 

funicle  (fu'ni-kl),  n.  [=  F. 
funicule  =  It.  funicolo,  <  L. 
funiculus,  dim.  of  funis,  a 
rope,  a  cord:  see, funiculus.] 
1.  A  small  cord;  a  smaU 
ligature;  a  fiber. —  2.  Ine»- 
tom. ,  the  part  of  the  antenna 
between  the  scape  and  the 


Funicle,  def.  4  («). 
of  Lutiaria. 

a,  al  a,  funicles. 


-Pod 


funiculus 

club.  Also  funieule. —  3.  In  anat.,  same  as  fu- 
niculus, 5  (a). — 4.  In  bot. :  (a)  The  stalk  of  an 
ovule  or  seed.  See  cut  in  preceding  column. 
(6)  In  Nidulariacew  among  fungi,  a  pedicel  at- 
taching the  peridiolum  to  the  inner  surface  of 
the  wall  of  the  peridium.  Also  funiculus. 
funicular  (fu-nik'u-lar),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  funi- 
culaire  =  Sp.  Pg.  funicular,  <  NL.  *funicularis, 

<  Jj.  funiculus,  a  small  cord:  see  funicle.]  I.  a. 
1.  Having  the  character  of  a  funicle;  consti- 
tuting a  funiculus ;  relating  to  the  hypothesis 
of  a  funiculus,  or  self-contracting  ether. —  2.  In 
anat.,  relating  or  pertaining  to  the  funis  umbi- 
licalis :  as,  the  funicular  process  of  the  perito- 
neum. Dunglison.  Also  funic Funicular  dia- 
gram. See  diagram.- Funicular  macMne,  a  name 
given  to  certain  contrivances  intended  to  illustrate  some 
mechanical  principle,  and  consisting  mainly  of  an  arrange- 
ment of  cords  and  suspended  weights. — FtUlicular  po^- 
gon,  in  statics,  the  figure  assumed  by  a  string  supported 
at  its  extremities  and  acted  on  by  several  pressm'es. 

II,  n.  The  funicular  polygon. 

Funicularia (fu-nik-u-la'ri-a), TO.  [NL.:  see/«- 
mcular.]    Sarnie  as  J^uniculiha. 

funiculate  (fu-nik'u-lat),  a.  [<  NL.  *funicu^ 
latus,  <  Ij.  funiculus,  a  small  cord:  see  funicle.] 
1.  In  eool.,  forming  a  narrow  ridge. — 2.  In  bot., 
having  a  funicle. 

funicule  (fu'ni-kiil),  TO.  [<  li.  fumculiis,  q.  v.] 
In  entom.,  same  as  funiculus,  8,  and  funicle,  2. 

funiculi,  TO.     Plural  ol  funiculus. 

Funiculina  (fu-nik-u-li'na),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  fu- 
niculus +  -JBo;  see  fun^ntlus.]  A  genus  of 
pennatuloid  polyps,  t^ioal  of  the  family  Funi- 
culinidw.  Also  found  in  the  forms  Fkinictdaria, 
Funiculus. 

Funiculinese  (fii-nik-u-lin'e-e),  n.  pi,  [NL.,  < 
Fumiculina  +  -ecB.]  A  subsection  of  spicateous 
pennatuloid  polyps,  with  polyps  in  distinct  rows 
on  both  sides  of  the  rachis.    KolUker. 

Funiculinidae  (fu-nik-u-lin'i-de),  n.pl.     [NL., 

<  Funiculina  +  -Ji'dce.]    Afamily  of  pennatuloid 
■  polyps  without  rachial  pinnules,  with  sessile 

polyps  on  both  sides  of  the  rachis  in  distinct 
rows,  and  with  ventral  zooids. 
funiculus  (fu-nik'u-lus),  TO.;  pi.  funiculi  (-li). 
[L.,  a  small  rope,  cord,  or  line,  dim.  otfmiis,  a 
rope,  a  cord:  see  funis.]  1-f.  A  small  rope  or 
cord.  E.  Phillips. — 2.  In  early  (xerman  land- 
law,  a  cord  or  slender  rope  with  which  land 
was  measured. — 3.  In  old  physics,  a  self -con- 
tracting ether,  assumed  by  some  of  those  who 
rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  elasticity  of  the 
air. — 4.  In  bot.,  same  as  funicle,  4. —  5.  In 
anat. :  (a)  The  navel-string  or  umbilical  cord, 
connecting  the  fetus  with  the  placenta,  and  so 
with  the  parent.  Also  funis  and  funicle.  (6) 
One  of  the  smaller  bundles  of  a  nerve  which 
are  inclosed  in  a  special  sheath  of  neurilemma 
or  perineurium.    See  nerve. 

The  nerves  themselves  have  something  of  the  same  ob- 
vious structure  as  striated  muscles ;  that  is,  a  more  or 
less  cylindrical  fasciculus  surrounded  by  a  sheath  (epi- 
neurium),  and  the  mass  in  turn  being  composed  of  small- 
er bundles  (funiculi),  each  funiculus  having  its  special 
sheath  (perineurium,  neurilemma). 

Wilder  and  Oage,  Anat.  Tech.,  p.  398. 

6.  In  PoTiyzoa,  the  gastroparietal  band  or  liga- 
ment connecting  the  alimentary  canal  with 
the  wall  of  the  endocyst.  See  cut  under  Plu- 
matella. — 7.  In  Myriapoda,  a  cord  connecting 
the  anal  end  of  the  embryo  with  the  so-called 
amnion. —  8.  In  entom.,  that  part  of  the  flagel- 
lum  of  the  antenna  which  is  between  the  pedi- 
cel and  the  club ;  the  funicle :  used  especially 
of  hymenopterous  insects.  Also  funicule. —  9. 
In  Protozoa,  specifically,  the  filament  or  slender 
thread  which  connects  the  several  nodules  of  a 
compound  endoplast,  as  the  component  nuclear 
masses  in  such  infusorians  as  Loxodes  and 
Loxophyllum.  SavilleKent. — 10.  [cop.]    [NL.] 

Same  as  Fumiculina —  Funiculus  cuneatus  (wedge- 
shaped  funicle),  the  column  of  the  ol3longata  lying  next  to 
the  funiculus  gracilis;  the  upward  continuation  ol  the  pos- 
terior lateral  column  of  the  cord.- Funiculus  gracilis 
(slender  funicle),  the  longitudinal  tract  on  either  side  of 
the  posterior  mid-line  of  the  medulla  oblongata ;  the  up- 
ward continuation  of  the  posterior  median  column  of  the 
cord.— Funiculus  of  Rolando,  the  longitudinal  promi- 
nence on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  medulla  oblongata  on 
either  side,  outside  of  the  cuneate  funiculus.  It  includes 
the  tubercle  of  Eolando,  and  is  produced  by  the  approach 
of  the  caput  cornu  posterioria  to  the  surface.  Also  called 
lateral cuTi^ate funiculus. — Funiculus  scleraB,a  strand  of 
fibrous  tissue  piercing  the  sclerotic  opposite  the  fovea  cen. 
trails,  and  connecting  its  laminse.- Funiculus  sperma- 
ticus,  the  spermatic  cord  (which  see,  under  cordi)- — Fu- 
niculus teres  (round  funicle),  a  longitudinal  eminence 
on  either  side  of  the  median  line  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth 
ventricle  of  tlie  brain.  Also  called  eminentia  teres. — Fu- 
niculus umbilicalis,  the  umbilical  cord  (which  see,  un- 
der cord'i). 


Inn  i  form 

faniform  (fu'm-f6rm),  a.  [<  L.  funis,  a  rope, 
cord,  +  forma,  shape.]  In  bryology,  like  a  rope 
or  cord.    Braithwaite. 

funiliform  (£u-nil'i-f6rm),  a.  [Short  for  *funi- 
culiform,  <  L.'  funiculus,  dim.  of  funis,  a,  rope, 
cord,  +  forma,  shape.]  Resembling  a  cord  or 
cable;  rope-shaped;  funieular:  applied  to  the 
tough,  cord-like  roots  of  some  arborescent  en- 
do^ens. 

ftmipenduloilS  (fu-ni-pen'du-lus),  a.  [<  L. 
funis,  a  rope,  +  pendulus,  hanging :  see  pen- 
dulous, pendulum?]  Pertaining  to  a  simple 
pendulum.— Funlpendulous  vibration,  a  simple 
harmonic  oscillation.  Eater,  Fhllos.  Trans,  for  1819, 
p.  234. 

funis  (fu'nis), «.  PL.,  a  rope,  a  cord.]  Inanat, 
same  as  funiculus,  5  (a) Funis  brachll,  the  (ve- 
nous) cord  of  the  arm  ;  the  large  median  superficial  vein. 

funk^  (fungk), ».  [<  ME.funke,  fonk,  a  spark  (of 
fire),  a  spark  or  particle,  =  MD.  voncke,  D.  vonk, 
a  spark  (MD.  voncke,  vonck-hout,  touchwood), 
=  MLG.  vmike,  L&.  fwnke  =  OHG.  funcho, 
MHGr.  vunke  fusuaUy  vanke),  G.  funke  =  Dan. 
/tt»ite(prob.  <  LG.),  a  spark;  possibly  connect- 
ed with  Goth,  fon  (gen.  funins),  fire  (see  under 
fire).  No  obvious  connection  with  fwnk^  or 
/wnfeS.]     If.  A  spark. 

For  al  the  wrecchednesse  of  this  worlde  and  wicked  dedes 

Fareth  as  a /o;it  of  f uyr  that  ful  a-myde  Temese  [Thames]. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  vii.  336. 

Funke,  or  ly tylle  f yyr,  igniculus,  f oculus.  Prompt.  Paro. 
2.  Touchwood;  punk.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
funk^  (fungk),  n.  [Origin  uncertain;  no  ob- 
vious connection  with  funk^.  Cf .  OF.  funkier, 
fungier,  v.,  smoke,  funkiere,F. dial.  funki^e,ji., 
smoke.]    A  strong  and  offensive  smoky  smell. 


funk2  (fungk),  V.  t.  [<  funy^,  re.]  To  stifle 
with  offensive  smoke  or  vapor.     [Bare.] 

With  what  strong  smoke,  and  with  his  stronger  breath, 
Se  funks  Basketia  and  her  son  to  death. 

King,  The  Furmetary,  iii. 

A  cigar  reeked  in  the  left-hand  comer  of  the  mouth  of 
one,  and  in  the  right-hand  corner  of  the  mouth  of  the 
other ;  —  an  arrangement  happily  adapted  for  the  escape 
of  the  noxious  fumes  up  the  chimney,  without  that  un- 
merciful funking  each  other  which  a  less  scientific  dis- 
position of  the  weed  would  have  induced. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  1.  39. 

funk^  (fungk),  V.  i.  [E.  dial,  and  Sc;  origin  not 
certain ;  usually  associated  with  funk\  but  the 
connection  is  not  obvious.  Prob.  OLG. ;  cf . 
OFlem.  fonck,  a  commotion,  disturbance,  agi- 
tation, tumult;  in  de  fonck  zijn,  be  disturbed  or 
agitated,  be  in  agitation  (Kilian ) .  ]  To  become 
a&aid ;  shrink  through  fear ;  quail. 

"  He's  funking;  go  in,  Williams  I "  "  Catch  him  up ! " 
*'  Finish  him  off  I "  scream  the  small  boys. 

T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby,  ii.  5. 

To  ftink  out,  to  back  out  in  a  cowardly  manner. 
To  funk  right  out  o'  p'lit'cal  strife  aint  thought  to  be  the 
thing.  Lowell,  Biglow  Papers,  1st  ser.,  ix. 

fimk^  (fungk),  n.  [See  funk^,  «.]  Cowering 
fear;  a  shrinking  panic  or  scare;  a  state  of 
cowardly  fright  or  terror.     [Colloq.  or  slang.] 

Pryce,  usually  brimful  of  valour  when  drunk, 

Ifow  experienced  what  schoolboys  denominaiie  funk. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  1.  67. 
Martha  was  there  with  a  little  girl  who  was  in  a  terri- 
ble/wnft.    She  thought  there  were  lions  and  tigers  under 
the  hedge.  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Poor  Gentleman,  xi. 

Blue  funk.    See  blue. 
funk*  (fungk),  V.     [Cf.  funk3.-\    I.  intrans.  1. 
To  kick  behind,  as  a  horse. 

Luke  now,  the  beast's  funking  like  mad,  and  then  up 
again  wi'  his  fore-legs  like  a  perfect  unicorn. 

J.  Wilson,  Margaret  Lyndsay. 

2.  To  get  angry  j  take  offense. 
II.  trans.  To  kick;  strike To  funk  off,  to  throw 

off  by  kicking  and  plunging. 

The  horse /unH<  him  off"  into  the  dub,  as  a  doggie  was 
rinnin'  across.  Blackwood's  Mag.,  Nov.,  1821,  p.  393. 

[Scotch  in  all  uses.] 

fuii*  (fungk),  n.  [=  ODan.  funk,  a  blow,  a 
stroke:  see  funk^,  v.]  1.  A  kick;  a  stroke. 
— 2.  HI  humor;  anger;  huff.  [Scotch  in  both 
uses.] 

funk*  (fungk),  a.  [See  funk*,  v. ;  cf .  funky^.] 
Cross ;  ill-tempered.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Funkia  (fung'M-a),  n.  [NL.,  named  after 
Heinrich  Christian  Funck,  a  German  botanist 
(1771-1839) .]  A  genus  of  liliaceous  plants,  with 
tuberous-fascicled  roots,  large  ovate  or  cordate 
radical  leaves,  and  a  raceme  of  large  lily-like 
flowers  upon  a  naked  scape.  There  are  5  or  6  spe- 
cies, natives  of  China  and  Japan,  most  of  which  are  in 
cultivation,  and  known  as  day-  or  plantain-lilies.  The 
more  common  are  the  white  day-lily,  F.  subcordata,  with 
large  white  and  very  fragrant  flowers,  and  F.  ovata,  the 
flowers  of  which  are  blue  or  violet. 
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fvinkyi (fung'ki),  o.  [</MmfcS.]  Timid;  shrink- 
ing in  fear.     [Colloq.  or  slang.] 

I  do  feel  somewhat /uTifty. 

Naylor,  Heynard  the  Fox,  46.    (^Davies.) 

funky2  (fung'M),  a.  l<funkA  +  -j/i.]  1.  Kick- 
ing; given  to  kicking,  as  a  horse. —  2.  Easily 
angered;  touchy. 

funnel  (fun' el),  n.  [<  ME.funellejfunelljfonel, 
a  funnel,  <  OP.  enfonille  (printed  enfouille  in 
Roquefort,  who  quotes  Pr.  enfouml),  P.  dial. 
(Limousin)  enfounil  =  Bret.  founM,  \  L.  infun- 
dihulum,  a  funnel,  also  the  hopper  in  a  mill,  < 
infundere,  pour  in:  see  infundibuhim,  infound. 
The  resemblance  to  W.  ffynel,  an  air-hole,  a 
vent,  is  not  close  as  to  meaning,  and  is  acci- 
dental.] 1.  A  hollow  cone  or  conical  vessel, 
usually  of  tin  or  other  metal,  with  a  tube  issu- 
ing from  its  apex,  used  for  conveying  fluids  into 
a  vessel  with  a  small  opening ;  a  filler. 

Wantes  us  here  na  vessel, 

Ne  mele,  ne  bucket,  nefimell  [var. /o?i«!]. 

Cursor  Mundi,  \.  3306. 
The  gullet  [the  passage  for  food]  opens  into  the  mouth 
like  the  cone  or  upper  part  of  a  funnell,  the  capacity  of 
which  forms  indeed  the  bottom  of  the  mouth. 

Paiej/,  Nat.  Theol.,  x. 

The  inquisitive  are  the  funnels  of  conversation ;  they  do 

not  take  in  anything  for  their  own  use,  butmerely  to  pass 

it  to  another.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  228. 

2.  A  passage  for  &  fluid  or  vapor,  as  the  shaft 
or  channel  of  a  chimney  through  which  smoke 
ascends;  specifically,  in  steamships  and  loco- 
motives, an  iron  chimney  for  the  boiler-fur- 
naces; the  smoke-stack. —  3.  Naut,  a  metal 
cylinder  fitted  on  the  topgallant-  and  royal- 
mastheads  of  men-of-war,  on  which  the  eyes  of 
the  topgallant-  and  royal-rigging  are  fitted. — 
4.  In  anat.  and  iiol.,  an  infundibulum:  as,  the 
funnel  of  a  cuttlefish.  Specifically— (a)  In  Cteno- 
phora,  an  infundibuliform  space  in  which  the  stomach 
sinks  through  a  narrow  canal  which  can  be  closed  by 
muscles. 

Kadial  canals  pass  out  from  the  funnel  and  run  along  the 
ciliated  ribs  or  ctenophores.  , 

Oegenbaur,  Comp.  Anat.  (trans.),  p.  117. 

(6)  In  the  Rhizocarpce,  a  space  between  the  thick  outer  coats 
oithemacrospore,  intowhichthe  apicalpapillaprojects. — 
Buccal  funnel.  See  mastax.—'Filteiing  Aumel.  See 
filtering,  n.— Loading-funnel  (mUit.),  a  copper  funnel 
used  in  charging  mortars,  shell,  and  cored  shot  with  loose 
powder.— Separating-fonnel,  in  chem.,  an  apparatus 
used  to  separate  liquids  of  different  densities,  which  are 
not  miscible.  It  is  a  pear-shaped  vessel  usually  stoppered 
above,  and  provided  below,  at  its  narrow  end,  with  an  exit- 
tube  and  stopcock,  so  that  the  denser  liquid  may  be  run 
off  by  the  tube,  and  the  stopcock  closed  at  the  moment 
this  liquid  has  passed. 

funneled,  funnelled  (fun'eld),  a.  Having  a 
funnel  or  funnels ;  funnel-shaped. 

funnelform  (fun'el-f6rm),  a.  Having  the  form 
of  a  funnel,  or  inverted  hollow  cone ;  specifi- 
cally, in  bot.,  applied  to  a  monopetalous  corolla 
shaped  like  a  funnel,  in  which 
the  tube  enlarges  gradually 
from  below,  but  expands  wide- 
ly at  the  summit ;  infundibuli- 
form. 

funnel-like    (fun '  el  -  Uk),   a. 

Infundibuliform Funnel-like 

polyps,  trumpet-animalcules  of  the 
family  Stentoridoe.   A.  Trembly,  1744. 

funnel-shaped  (fun'el-shapt), 

a.    Same  aa  fmmelform. 
funnel-top  (fun'el-top),  n.    The  tip  or  point  of 

an  anglers'  rod. 
funnily  (fun'i-U),  adv.    In  a  funny  or  amusing 

manner;  comically. 

I  feel  that  if  in  this  dress  I  could  do  something  clever, 
1  should  have  the  best  of  it.  ...  I  ought  to  go  out  of  the 
Mtehea  funnily.  F.  C.  Burrumd,  Happy  Thoughts,  xxxiv. 

He  talked  funnily  of  the  necessity  of  every  woman  hav- 
ing two  names,  one  for  youth  and  one  for  mature  age. 

Caroline  Fox,  Journal. 

funniment  (fun'i-ment),  n.  [Irreg.  <  funny  + 
-ment.]  Drollery;  Jesting  or  joking;  a  comic 
saying  or  performance.    [Humorous.] 

A  wealthy  hatter  of  slight  acquaintance,  meeting  me  at 

a  "Mansion  House"  ball,  said:  ".Hulloa!  Mr.   G , 

what  are  you  doing  here?  Are  you  going  to  give  us  any 
of  your  little /Mn?ii7n«jiJ«— eh?"  "No,"  I  replied.  "Are 
you  going  to  sell  any  of  your  hats?" 

_  New  York  Times,  Aug.  27, 1888. 

funniness  (fun'i-nes),  n.  The  quality  of  being 
funny;  a  funny  saying  or  comical  performance. 

Some  snch  funniness  as  "to  go  to  kingdom  come." 

Athemmim,  Feb.  25, 1888,  p.  241. 

funning  (fun'iug),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  fun,  «.] 
Jesting;  joking;  the  playing  of  sportive  tricks. 

Cease  your  funning; 

Force  nor  Cunning 

Never  shaU  my  Heart  trapan. 

Gay,  Beggar's  Opera,  air  xxxvii. 


Fimnelfonii  Corolla. 
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funnyi  (fun'i),  a.  i<fun  +  -^1.]  1.  gueh  as 
to  afford  fun  or  excite  mirth;  amusing;  comi- 
cal; ludicrous. 

The  mixed  sound  of  agony  or  mirth  just  heard  was 
merely  the  signal  of  amusement  caused  to  certain  wan- 
dering Spaniards  by  some  convulsingly /tinny  episode. 

Lathrop,  Spanish  Vistas,  p.  a. 
2.  Such  as  to  cause  surprise  or  perplexity;  cu- 
rious; strange;  odd;  queer:  as,  it  la  funny  he 
never  told  me  of  his  marriage.     [Colloq.] 

You  must  have  thought  it  funny  we  didn't  send  for 
you?  Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVI.  190. 

=Syn.  1.  Comical,  Laughable,  etc.    See  ludicrous. 
funny2  (fun'i),  ».;  pi.  funnies  (-iz).     [Origin 
obscure.]    A  light  clinker-built  pleasure-hoat, 
with  a  pair  of  sculls.   It  is  long  and  narrow,  and 
is  used  for  racing.    SamersVy. 

"We  alius  gives  'em  a  little  gamber.  Sir,"  said  a  Cam- 
bridge boat  builder  to  me,  in  1844,  when  I  complained  that 
Si  funny  he  was  making  was  not  on  a  straight  keel. 

F.  J.  FumivaXl  (Booke  of  Precedence,  E.  E.  T.  S 
[i.  42,  note). 
funny-bone  (ftm'i-bon),  n.     The  place  at  the 
elbow  where  the  ulnar  nerve  passes  by  the  in- 
ternal condyle  of  the  humerus.    The  nerve  is  here 
superficial  and  comparatively  unprotected,  and  a  blow 
upon  it  gives  rise  to  a  tingling  sensation  on  the  ulnar 
side  of  the  hand.    Also  called  crazy-bone.    [Colloq.] 
He  can  not  be  complete  in  aught 
Who  is  not  humorously  prone ; 
A  man  without  a  merry  thought 
Can  hardly  have  a  funny-bone. 

Locker,  An  Old  Mult. 

funny-man  (fun'i -man),  ».;  pi.  fwmy-men 
(-men).  The  clown  in  a  circus  or  similar 
show.     [Colloq.] 

You'll  see  on  it  what  I've  earn'd  as  clown,  or  the  ftt/imy- 
man,  with  a  party  of  acrobats. 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  the  London  Poor,  III.  129. 

fuor  (fu'or),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  In  carp.,  a 
piece  nailed  to  a  rafter  to  strengthen  it  when 
decayed.    E.  H.  Knight. 

furl  (fer),  n.  and  a.    [Early  mod.  E.  also  furre; 

<  ME.  fwrre,  sometimes  forre,  for,  fur,  pelt,  < 
OP.  forre,  fuerre,  fuere,  foure,  fourre,  fore,  a 
case,  sheath  (hence,  like  case^,  'hide,  pelt,  fur' 
— a  sense  not  actually  found  in  OP. :  but  see 
the  verb),  =  Sp.  Pg.  foiro,  lining,  =  It.  fodero, 
a  sheath,  scabbard,  lining,  fur ;  of  Teut.  origin : 

<  Goth,  fodr,  a  sheath,  =  AS.  fodder,  a  ease, 
OHG.  fuotar,  G.  f utter,  a  sheath,  case,  etc.:  see 
fother'^.  Hence /oreZ,  q.  v.]  I.  m.  1.  The  short, 
fine,  soft  coat  or  pelage  of  certain  animals,  dis- 
tinguished from  the  hair,  which  is  longer  and 
coarser,  and  more  or  less  of  which  is  generally 
present  with  it.  Fur  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  non- 
conductors of  heat,  and  therefore  a  warm  covering  for 
animals  in  cold  climates.  It  has  always  been  largely  used 
for  human  clothing,  either  on  the  skin  or  separated  from 
it.  The  finest  Sinds,  as  those  of  the  sable,  ermine,  fur- 
seal,  beaver,  otter,  etc.,  are  among  the  costliest  of  cloth- 
ing materials,  both  from  their  rarity  and  from  the  amount 
of  labor  involved  in  their  preparation. 

The  shepe  also  tumyng  to  grete  prophyte. 
To  helpe  of  man  be^he/wrres  blake  and  whyte. 
Polit.,  Relig.,  and  Love  Poems  (ed.  Fumivall),  p.  16. 
This  night,  wherein  the  cub-drawn  bear  would  couch. 
The  lion  and  the  belly-pinched  wolf 
Keep  their /wr  dry,  unbonneted  he  runs. 

Shak.,  Lear,  iii.  1. 

The  fur  that  warms  a  monarch  warm'd  a  bear. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iii.  44. 
On  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa,  at  Mombas,  Captain 
Owen,  E,.  N. ,  states  that  aU  the  cats  are  covered  with  short 
stiff  hair  instead  of  fur. 

Darwin,  Var.  of  Animals  and  Plants,  p.  49. 

2.  The  skin  of  certain  wild  animals  with  the 
fur;  peltry:  as,  a  cargo  of  furs. 

There  are  wilde  Cats  [in  Brazil]  which  yeeld  good  furre, 
and  are  very  fierce.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  842. 

Behold  the  Mountain-Tops,  around. 
As  if  with  Fur  of  Ermins  crown'd. 

Congreve,  Imit.  of  Horace,  I.  ix.  1. 

3.  Strips  of  skins  bearing  the  natural  fur,  made 
in  various  forms,  as  capes,  muffs,  etc.,  and  worn 
for  warmth  or  ornament:  used  in  the  singular 
collectively,  or  in  the  plural.  Fur — mmiver  or  vair 
— was  also  formerly  a  mark  of  certain  university  degrees, 
and  its  use  in  certain  cases  was  prescribed  by  statute,  as 
in  the  statutes  of  the  University  of  Paris,  and  in  Lauds 
statutes  of  Oxford. 

Underneath  is  the  picture  of  Sir  William  Cecil,  after 
Lord  Burleigh,  in  his  gown  and  furs. 

Waterlamd,  Works,  X.  320. 

4.  Any  natural  covering  or  material  regarded 
as  resembling  fur. 

Fringed  beneath  like  the  fur  of  a  mushroom. 
Mrs.  Charles  Meredith,  My  Home  in  Tasmania,  p.  IW- 
Specifically  — (a)  The  soft  down  on  the  skin  of  a  peach 
and  on  the  leaves  of  some  plants.  More  commonly  called 
fuzz.  0)  A  coat  of  morbid  matter  formed  on  the  tongue, 
as  in  persons  affected  with  fever. 

The  increased  production  of  epithelium,  causing  a/Mf , 
is  due  to  hyperiemia  of  the  tongue.       Quatn,  Med.  Diet- 


fur 

(c)  A  coat  or  crust  formed  on  the  interior  of  a  vessel  by 
matter  deposited  from  a  liquid,  as  wine. 

Empty  beer-casks  hoary  with  cobwebs,  and  empty  wine- 
bottles  with/«r  and  fungus  choking  up  their  throats. 

DickenSf  Little  Dorrit,  i.  5, 

(d)  Scale  formed  in  a  boiler.    Hamersly. 

5.  In  sporting,  a  general  term  for  furred  ani- 
mals, as  in.  thejphrase  fur,  fin,  andfeather.  Coror 
laxe  feather,  fin. 

He  (the  Scotch  terrier]  may  be  Induced  to  huut  feather, 
[but]  he  never  takes  to  it  like  Jm,  and  prefers  vermin  to 
game  at  all  times. 

Dogs  of  Great  Britain  ami  America,  p.  72. 

6.  Kind  or  class:  from  the  use  of  particular 
furs  as  distinctive  insignia.  [Rare.]  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage  the  allusion  is  to  the  use  of  fur — mini- 
ver or  vair — in  some  of  the  distinctive  university  cos- 
tumes. 

0  foolishness  of  men  1  that  lend  their  ears 
To  those  budge  doctors  of  the  Stoic /wr. 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  707, 

7.  One  of  several  tinctures  used  in  heraldry. 
Each  fur  represents  an  artificial  surface  composed  of 
patches  of  different  colors,  supposed  to  be  sewn  together, 
or  of  tufts  sewn  upon  a  plain  ground.  The  eight  furs  most 
usually  depicted  and  blazoned  are  ermine,  ermines,  erml- 
nois,  pean,  vair,  oounter-vair,  potent,  and  counter-potent ; 
there  are  also  erminites,  vair-en-point  vair6.  Vairy  cup- 
pa and  vairy  tassa  are  names  given  to  counter-vair.  See 
meire.—'IO  make  the  fur  fly,  to  make  a  great  commo- 
tion;  breed  a  disturbance.    Bartlett.    [Slang,  U.S.] 

Senator  H was  greatly  excited,  which  proved  most 

conclusively  that  he  had  made  the  fur  fly  among  the  five 
thousand  four  hundred  and  forty  men  [in  allusion  to  the 
Oregon  boundai-y-line].  New  York  Tribune, 

II.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  made  of  fur;  produ- 
cing fur :  as,  fv/r  animals ;  a  fur  cap.  [A  fur  cap 
is  a  cap  made  of  fur  remaining  on  the  skin ;  a  fur  hat 
(formerly  called  a  beaver  hat)  is  a  hat  made  of  fur  partly 
felted,  but  retaining  a  furry  surface.] 
fur^  (f6r),«.  t.:  pret.  and  pp.  fwrred,  vpt.  fwr- 
rmg.  [<  ME.  fwrren,  line  with  fur,  <  OF.  forrer, 
fourrer,  F.  fourrer,  sheathe,  fur,  =  Sp.  Pg.  for- 
rar,  line,  =  It.  fodera/re,  line,  line  mth  fur; 
from  the  noun.]  1.  To  line,  face,  or  cover 
with  fur:  as,  a/wn-edrobe. 

The  kyng  dude  of  his  robe/«rrec?  with  menevere. 

King  Alisaunder,  1.  5474. 
The  rich  Tartars  somtimes/ttr  their  gowns  with  peUuce 
or  ailke  shag,  which  is  exceeding  soft,  light,  &  warms. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  98. 
Vfho  if  they  light  vpon  those  furred  Deities  take  away 
the  Furres,  and  bestow  on  them  greater  heat  in  fires. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  433. 

The  mantles  of  our  kings  and  peers,  and  the  furred 
robes  of  the  several  classes  of  our  municipal  officers,  are 
the  remains  of  this  once  universal  fashion. 

Favrholt,  Costume,  II.  174. 

2.  To  cover  with  morbid  or  foul  matter ;  coat. 

The  walls 
On  all  sides /wrred  with  mouldy  damps,  and  hung 
With  clots  of  ropy  gore,  and  human  limbs. 

Addison,  .^neid,  iii. 

.  A  minute  portion  of  the  small-pox  virus  introduced 
into  the  system  will,  in  a  severe  case,  cause  .  .  .  heat  of 
sMn,  accelerated  pulse,  fwrred  tongue,  .  .  .  etc. 

S.  spencer.  Universal  Progress,  p.  43. 

The  objection  to  all  effective  surface  heaters  by  exhaust 
8teamistheirliabilitytobecome/urre(Zup  when  the  water 
contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  lime-salts. 

R.  Wilson,  Steam  Boilers,  p.  118. 

There  are  serious  conditions  ...  in  which  the  develop- 
ment of  epithelium  on  the  tongue  is  prevented,  and  so  it 
is  not  furred,  but  becomes  red  and  raw.  Quain,  Med.  Diet. 

3.  In  carp.,  to  nail  strips  of  board  or  timber  to, 
as  joists  or  rafters,  in  order  to  bring  them  to  a 
level  and  range  them  into  a  straight  surface, 
or  as  a  wall  or  partition,  for  lathing  or  for 
forming  an  air-space  between  it  and  the  plas- 
tering.^4.  To  oloan  off  scale  from  the  interior 
of  (a  boiler).    Hamersly. 

flir2  (fer),  n.  [8e.,  =  B.  fwrrow,  <  ME.  fwwe, 
etc.  See  furrow.^  A  furrow;  the  space  be- 
tween two  ridges. 

What's  the  matter,  my  son  Willie, 
She  hasna  afur  o'  land. 
Siveet  Willie  and  Fair  Annie  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  134). 

fur3  (f6r),  adv.  and  a.  A  dialectal  variant  of 
/ari. 

As  Venus  Bird,  the  white,  swift,  lovely  Dove,  .  .  . 
Doth  on  her  wmgs  her  utmost  swiftness  prove. 
Finding  the  gripe  of  Falcon  fierce  not  furr. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  1. 

fur.    An  abbreviation  oi  furlong. 

furacioust  (fa-ra'shus),  a.  [<  li.furax  (fwad-), 
thievish,  inclined  to  steal,  ifurari,  steal,  <  fwr 
=  Gr.  06/),  a  thief,  prob.  connected  with  L.  ferre 
=  Gr.  ^ipuv  =  E.  6eori,  carry  away.  Cf .  convey 
in  the  sense  of  'steal.'  Hence  also  (from  L. 
fur)  E.  furUve,  ferret^. ^  Given  to  theft;  in- 
clined to  steal ;  thievish.    Bailey,  1727. 

furacityt  (fu-ras'i-ti),  n.  [<  L.  furacita(t-)s, 
thievishness",  <furax,  thievish:  see  furamous.i 
The  quality  of  being  furacious ;  propensity  to 
steal;  thievishness.    -E.  FhilUps,  1706. 
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fur-bearing  (f  6r'bar*Lng),  a.  Yielding  a  fur  or 
peltry  of  commercial  value,  as  an  animal :  some- 
times specifically  applied  to  the  members  of  the 
family  Mustelidm. 

furbelow  (fer'be-16),  n.  [Formerly  alsofurbe- 
loe;  a,a  aocom.  (as  it  fur  or  fringe  below,  and 
so  given,  with  an  interrogation,  iu  the  Diction- 
ary of  the  Spanish  Academy)  of  earlier  fal- 
ielo,  oiig.  falbala :  see  falbala.']  1.  A  piece 
of  stuff  plaited  and  puckered  on  a  gown  or  pet- 
ticoat ;  a  plaited  or  puffed  flounce ;  the  plaited 
border  of  a  petticoat  or  skirt. 

Peeps  into  ev'ry  Chest  and  Box ; 
Turns  all  her  Furbeloes  and  Flounces. 

Prior,  The  Dove,  st.  25. 
Nay,  oft,  in  dreams,  invention  we  bestow. 
To  change  a  flounce,  or  add  a.  furbelow. 

Pope,  B.  of  the  L.,  ii.  100. 

Hence — 2.  An  elaborate  adornment  of  any 
kind. 

A  furbelow  of  precious  stones,  a  hat  buttoned  with  a 
diamond,  a  brocade  waistcoat  or  petticoat,  are  standing 
topicks.  Spectator,  No.  15. 

Some  rhetorical  furbelows  or  broidery  that  belong  to 
the  wardrobes  of  the  past. 

D.  0.  Mitchell,  Bound  Together,  i. 

3.  The  La/minaria  buTbosa,  a  species  of  seaweed 
having  a  large  wrinkled  frond,  found  on  the 
coasts  of  England. 

While  you  were  running  down  the  sands,  and  made 

The  dimpled  flounce  of  the  im-furbelow  flap, 

Good  man,  to  please  the  child.  Tervnyson,  Sea  Dreams. 

4.  Some  part  or  process  like  a  fringe  or  flounce. 

The  beautiful  Chrysaora,  remarkable  for  its  long  furbe- 
lows, which  act  as  organs  of  prehension. 

W.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros.,  §  623. 

furbelow  (f6r'be-16),  ?;.  «.  \<  furbelow,  n.\  To 
furnish  or  omaiuent  with  furbelows  or  elabo- 
rate embellishments. 

When  arguments  too  fiercely  glare, 

You  calm  'em  with  a  milder  air : 

To  break  their  points,  you  turn  their  force,  • 

^^  furbelow  the  plain  discourse.  Prior,  Alma,  ii. 
She  shut  out  the  garish  light  with  soft  curtains ;  she  put 
on  the  plain  mirror  and  toilet  table  what  Gilbert  called  a 
French  cap  and  overskirt,  and  she /ztrbeZowed  the  mantel- 
piece. Howdls,  Private  Theatricals,  x. 

furberyt,  n.    Same  as  fowbery. 

furbish  (fer'bish),  v.  t.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
transposed  frubbishjfrobish;  <  WE.fourbischen, 
forbisdhen,  <  OF.  fovrbiss-,  stem  of  certain  parts 
otfowbir,  furbir,  F.  fov/rbir  =  Pr.  forbi/r  =  It. 
forbwe  (MXi.  forbare),  polish,  <  OHG.  furpan, 
fv/rban,  MH(J.  fu/rben,  vwrieen,  clean,  =  AS. 
feormian  (for  *furbian,  *feorbian),  clean,  rub 
bright,  polish  (in  the  latter  sense  only  in  the 
deriv.  feormend  (orig.  ppr.),  a  polisher,  feor- 
mung,  a  polishing,  furbishing  (esg.  of  arms)), 
in  comp.  d-feormian,  clean,  cleanse",  purge:  see 
farm?.^  1.  To  rub  or  scour  to  brightness; 
polish;  burnish. 

A  naughty  souldier  .  .  .  who  wouldbeso/rofiMAin^and 
trimming  his  weapons  at  the  very  instant  when  there  was 
more  need  to  use  them.  Holland,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  339. 
Men  of  all  ranks  and  occupations  .  .  .  were  deserting 
their  daily  occupations  to  furbish  helmets,  handle  mus- 
kets, and  learn  the  trade  of  war. 

Motley,  Dutch  Bepublic,  III.  89. 

2.  Figuratively,  to  clear  from  taint  or  stain ; 
renew  the  glory  or  brightness  of;  renovate. 
Hang  your  bread  and  water, 
I'le  make  you  young  again,  believe  that,  lady. 
I  will  so  f rubbish  you. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Custom  of  the  Country,  i.  3. 
It  is  much  more  to  the  manager's  advantage  to  furbish 
up  all  the  lumber  which  the  good  sense  of  our  ancestors 
.  .  .  had  consigned  to  oblivion. 

Goldsmith,  Polite  Learning,  xii. 

She  would  have  Sophie  to  look  over  all  her  "toilets," 
as  she  called  frocks,  to/MriisA  up  any  that  were  "pass^es," 
and  to  air  and  arrange  the  new. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Byre,  xvii. 

furbishable  (ffer'bish-a-bl),  a.  [<  furbish  + 
-able.']    Capable  of  being  furbished.  Imp.  Diet. 

furbisher  (f6r'bish-6r),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
*frubbisher,  frobisher  (whence  the  surname  IVo- 
bisher);  <  ME.  forbushere,  etc.,  <  OF.  fourbis- 
sewr,  F.fourbisseur,  ifourbir,  furbish:  see  fur- 
bish.'] One  who  or  that  which  furbishes,  or 
makes  bright  by  rubbing;  one  who  or  that 
which  cleans  or  polishes. 

furca  (fSr'ka),  n. ;  pl.fwcce  (-se).  [L.,  a  fork; 
speeificallyi'asin def.  1:  ieeforh.]  1.  hiMom. 
anUq.,  an  instrument  of  pvmishment  varying 
between  the  types  and  uses  of  the  yoke  and  the 
gallows,  according  to  its  size  and  shape.  As  a 
yoke  it  was  fork-shaped,  the  bow  being  placed  over  the 
neck  of  the  offender,  whose  arms  were  tied  to  the  arms, 
and  it  was  thns  carried  about  by  the  person  upon  whom 
it  was  infiicted.  In  another  form  it  served  as  a  post  to 
which  persons  were  bound  to  be  scourged ;  and  in  a  larger 
form,  sometimes  with  two  uprights  connected  by  a  cross- 
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piece,  it  was  a  gallows  on  which  criminals  were  hanged,  or 
a  cross  upon  which  they  were  bound  or  nailed. 

They  shall  escape  the  furca  and  the  wheel,  the  torments 
of  lustful  persons,  and  the  crown  of  fiames  that  is  reserved 
for  the  ambitious.     Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed,  1836),  I.  680 

2.  In  zoological  classifications,  divergence  in 
two  lines  from  the  point  representing  a  given 
group ;  dichotomy,  considered  in  the  abstract. 
furcate  (f er'kat),  a.  [<  ML.  furcatus,  <  L.  furca, 
a  fork:  see  fork.]    Forked;  branching  like  the 

prongs  of  a  fork.— Furcate  antennse,  in  entom., 
those  antennse  which  are  divided  from  the  base  into  two 
branches,  as  in  certain  Tenthredinidee,  etc. 

furcate  (ffer'kat),  v.  i.:  pret.  and  pp.  furcated, 
ppr.  furcating.  [<  ML.  furcatus :  see  furcate, 
a.]    To  branch ;  fork ;  divide  into  branches. 

furcately  (ffer'kat-U),  adv.  In  a  furcate  or 
forked  manner  or  condition. 

furcation  (fer-ka'shgn),  n.  [<  furcate  +  -don.] 
A  forking ;  a  branoliing  like  the  tines  of  a  fork ; 
also,  that  which  branches  off;  a  division. 

But  when  they  grow  old,  they  grow  less  branched,  and 
first  do  lose  their  brow  antlers,  or  lowest /urcafiim*  next 
the  head.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iii.  9. 

furcatorium  (f er-ka-to'ri-um),  re. ;  pi.  fwrcato- 
ria  (-a).  [NL.,  neut.  of  *furcatorius,  <  ML.  fur- 
catus,' forked :  see  fureate,  a.]  The  furciform 
bone,  wishbone,  or  merrythought  of  a  fowl: 
more  fully  caUed  os  fwrcatorium.  See  cut  im- 
dev  furcula. 

furcellate  (ffer-sel'at),  a.  [<  L.  as  if  *furceUa, 
eqmv.  to  fwrdlla,  a  little  fork  (of.  fureillatus, 
forked),  dim.  ot  furca,  fork:  seeforlc.  Cf.  fm- 
cate.]    Slightly  furcate. 

furch^  (fSr-sha'),  a.     In  her.,  same  aafowchi. 

Furcifer  (f6r'si-fer),  n.  [NL.,  <  li.fwrcifer,  a 
yoke-bearer:  see  fwrdferous.]  1.  A  genus  of 
South  American  deer,  so  called  from  the  fnr- 


Gemul  Deer  {Furcj/er  chiUnsis). 

eate  antlers,  which  have  a  simple  beam  and  a 
brow-antler.  F.  chilensis  and  F.  antisiensis  are 
examples;  they  are  called  gemul  deer. — 2.  A 
genus  of  reptiles.    Mtzinger. 

furciferous  (fer-sif' e-ms),  a.  [<  L.  fwrdfer, 
bearing  a  fork  or  yoke,  a  yoke-bearer  (much 
used  as  a  term  of  vituperation,  usually  of  slaves, 
equiv.  to  "rascal,"  '^gallows-bird"),  <  fwrca,  a 
fork,  also  an  instrument  of  punishment  in  the 
form  of  afork  {seefwrca,  1),  +ferre  =  E.  bear\] 
1.  In  entom.,  bearing  a  forked  appendage  or  or- 
gan. Applied  to  certain  lepidopterous  larvse  which  have, 
on  the  first  segment  behind  the  head,  a  forked  tube,  called 
the  osmeteria,  or  scent-organ,  from  which  the  insect  can 
protrude  slender  threads,  for  the  purpose,  it  is  supposed, 
of  frightening  away  ichneumons. 
3.  Eascally;  scoundrelly;  villainous.  DeQuin^ 
eey.     [Rare.] 

furciform  (fer'si-f6rm),  a.  [<  h.  furca,  a  fork, 
+  forma,  shape.]  Shaped  like  a  fork:  as,  the 
fwrciform  clavicles  or  merrythought  of  a  fowl. 

Furcrcea  (fer-kre'a),  re.  [NL.,  named  after  A. 
F.  de  Fourcroy,  a  French  chemist  (1755-1809).] 
A  genus  of  amaryllidaceous  plants  closely  re- 
lated to  Agave,  and  resembling  that  genus  in 
slow  growth,  thick  fleshy  leaves,  and  tall,  pyra- 
midal terminal  inflorescence.  There  are  about  15 
species,  of  tropical  America,  some  of  which  are  extensively 
naturalized  in  the  old  world,  and  some  are  cultivated  for 
ornament.    Also  written  Fourcroya. 

furcula  (ffer'ku-ia),  re. ;  pi.  furculcB  (-le).  [L., 
a  forked  prop 
to  support  a 
wall  when  un- 
dermined, dim. 
of /wrca,  afork: 
see  forh.]  1. 
In  ornith.,  the 
united  pair  of 

clavicles     of     a  ^^^/^^  -<.  Furcula  or  Merry. 

bird,  forming  a  VSX  "lougli'  ot  a  Domestic 

i           jj      1  „.3  \4f  Fowl.      B,    Furcula    of 

Smgle       forked  gt  Re<I-taile^Hawt(J<««o 

bone,     whence  111  j,     I'lreaiis).    h,  hypocu- 

"       ^  Ms  "       dium.  which  is  ruaimen* 

the  name.    The  '3?        taryms. 
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prongs  of  the  lurcula  commonly  meet  at  an  approximately 
acute  angle,  like  a  V,  and  there  develop  a  process  called 
the  hypoclidiuni;  the  extremities  pass  to  each  shoulder- 
joint.  Sometimes  the  prongs  meet  at  an  open  angle,  like 
a  U,  and  they  may  be  aukylosed  with  the  keel  of  the  ster- 
num. The  fmxulp  serves  to  keep  the  shoulders  apart,  and 
is  strongest,  with  jiost  open  tines,  in  birds  of  the  greatest 
powers  of  flight.  It  is  occasionally  rudimentary  or  de- 
fective, the  clavicles  being  separate  and  very  small,  as 
occurs  especially  in  some  flightless  birds.  The  furcula 
of  the  common  fowl  is  familiar  as  the  merrythought  or 
wishbone.  Also  called /urcuiwm  (with  plural/urcwia). 
2.  In  entoTO.,  a  forked  process:  specifically  ap- 
plied to  a  long  bifid  process  on  the  bodies  of 
certain  caterpillars.    B&e  furciferous,  1. 

furcular  (ffer'kii-iar),  a.  [<  furcula  +  -ar^.'] 
Shaped  like  a  fork;  furcate:  as,  the  furcular 
bono  of  a  fowl. 

Furcularia  (f6r-ku-la'ri-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut. 
pi.  of  *furcularis,  <  Jj.  furcula,  dim.  ctfurca,  a 
fork:  S6B  furcula,  furcular.']  A  name  applied  by 
Lamarck  to  the  Eotifera  properly  so  called. 

furculum  (fer'ku-lnm),  ».;  pi.  furcula  (-la). 
[L. :  see  furcula.']    Same  as  furcula,  1. 

furder  (fer'der),  adv.,  a.,  and  v.  An  obsolete  or 
dialectal  form  ot  further. 

furdlet  (fer'dl),  V.  t.  [The  older  form  of  furl, 
for  fardle,  fardeU,  pack  up,  hence  furl :  see 
furl,  fardel^.]    To  furl;  roll  up. 

The  colours /lirdZed  up,  the  drum  is  mute. 

John  Taylor,  Works  (1630). 

Nor  to  urge  the  thwart  enclosure  sx^A.furdli'ng  of  flow- 
ers. Sir  T.  Browne,  Garden  of  Cyrus,  iii.  §  15. 

furfur  (f6r'f6r),  n. ;  -phfuurfures  (-ez).  [L.,  bran, 
also  scurf  or  scales  on  the  skin.]  mpathol., 
dandruff ;  scurf ;  porrigo ;  in  the  plural,  scales 
like  bran,  as  of  the  skin. 

furfuraceous  (f6r-fu-ra'shius),  a.  [=  F.  fur- 
furaci  =  Pg.  It.  furfuraeeo,  <  LL.  furfv/raceus, 
like  bran,  <  li.  furfur,  bran:  see  fwfur.]  1. 
Made  of  or  resemblmg  bran.    Alsoj%j^roMS. — 

2.  Scaly;  scurfy.  Specifically  applied  in  pathology 
to  forms  of  desquamation  in  which  the  epidermis  comes 
off  in  scales,  and  to  a  bran-like  sediment  which  is  some- 
times observed  in  urine. 

3.  In  6oi.,  coated  with  bran-like  particles; 
scurfy.  Also  applied  to  the  thallus  of  a  Uchen  when 
gonidia  are  developed  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  gran- 
ules or  wartlets  on  the  surface. 

furfuraceously  (f6r-fa-ra'shius-li),  adv.  In  a 
furfuraceous  or  scaly  manner;  with  furfur. 

furfuramide  (f6r'f6r-am"id  or  -id),  ».  [<  fwr- 
fvir-ol  -I-  amide.']  In  ehem.,  a  orystaUine  solid 
(C15H12N2O3)  produced  by  the  action  of  am- 
monia on  furfurol. 

furfuration  (f6r-fu-ra'shon),  n.  [(.furfur  + 
-ation.]    The  falling  of  sciirf  or  scurfy  scales. 

furfures,  n.     Plural  of  furfwr. 

furfurol  (fer'fto-ol),  n.  [<  L.  furfur,  bran,  -I- 
-ol.]  In  chem.,  a  volatile  oil  (CsHaOq)  obtained 
when  wheat-brauj  sugar,  or  starch  is  acted  on 
by  dilute  sulphune  acid,  it  is  colorless  when  first 
prepared,  but  turns  brown  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and 
forms  a  tarry  mass.  It  has  a  fragrant  odor  resembling 
that  of  bitter  almonds,  and  has  the  chemical  properties 
of  aldehyde. 

furfurous  (f6r'fu-rus),  a.  [<  'L.furfurosus,  Uke 
bran,  <  furfur,  bran.]  Same  as  furfuraceous,  1 : 
as,  "furfurous  'bieaA,"  Sydney  Smith. 

Furia  (fu'ri-a),  n.  [L.,  a  Fury:  see  fury.]  1. 
A  Linnean  genus  of  Vermes. — 2.  A  genus  of 
South  American  bats,  of  the  family  Emballonu- 
ridce,  having  the  forehead  prominent,  the  tail 


ending  in  the  interf  emoral  membrane,  and  the 
following  dental  formula :  incisors  and  premo- 
lars 2  in  each  upper  and  3  in  each  lower  half- 
jaw,  canines  1  in  each,  and  molars  3  in  each 
upper  and  lower  half-jaw.  There  is  but  one 
species,  F.  horrens.  F.  Cuvier,  1828. 
Furiae  (fu'ri-e),  »i.i)Z.  [NL.,  pi.  of  ^Mna.]  One 
of  four  divisions  of  bats,  of  the  family  Emballo- 
nuridw,  containing  the  genera  Furia  and  Amor- 
phochilus. 
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furialt,  a.  [ME.  furyalle  =  Sp.  Pg.  furial  = 
It.  fitriale,  <  L.  furialis,  furious,  belonging  to 
the  Furies,  <  furia,  fury:  see/M»^.]  Furious; 
raging;  tormenting. 

What  is  the  cause,  if  it  he  for  to  telle. 
That  ye  be  in  thiafuriaX  pyne  of  helle? 

Chaucer,  Squire's  Tale,  1. 440. 

furibund  (fu'ri-bund),  a.  [=  F.  furibond  = 
Sp.  Pg.  furibundo  =  It.  furibondo,  <  L.  fmibun- 
dus,  furious,  ifurere,  be  mad:  see  fury.]  Fu- 
rious; raging;  mad.     [Rare.] 

PoorlouisonChabray  .  .  .  has  a  garter  round  her  neck, 
aadi  furibund  Amazons  at  each  end. 

Carlyle,  French  Key.,  I.  vii.  7, 

furibundalf  (fJi-ri-bTm'dal),  a.  [<  fwribvmd  + 
-al.]    Same  a,s furibund" 

Is  't  possible  for  puling  wench  to  tame 
The/wri&uTidaZ  champion  of  fame?     0.  Harvey. 

furiosant  (fu-ri-6'sant),  a.  [Heraldic  P.;  as 
furious  +  -ant.]  fiaging:  an  epithet  applied 
in  heraldry  to  the  bull,  bugle,  and  other  ani- 
mals when  depicted  in  a  rage  or  in  madness. 
Also  rangant. 

furiosity  (fu-ri-os'i-ti),  n.  [=  'Pg.  furiosidade  = 
It.  furiositd;  a,B  furious  +  My.]  The  state  of 
being  furious ;  raving  madness.  Sailey,  1727. 
[Bare.] 

furioso  (f6-ri-6's6),  a.  and  n.    [It.,  furious,  <  L. 
/Mriostw,  furious :  see  furious.]    I,  a.  Furious; 
vehement:  used  in  music. 
II,  n.  A  violent,  raging,  furious  person. 
A  violent  man  and  a  furioso  was  deaf  to  all  this. 

Bp.  Hadcet,  Abp.  Williams,  ii.  218. 

furious  (fu'ri-us),  a.  [<  MB.  furious  =  F.  fur- 
rieux  =  Pv.furios  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  furioso,  <  L./m- 
riosus,  fuU  of  madness  or  rage,  raging,  furious, 
(furia,  madness,  fury:  see^Mr^.]  1.  Full  of 
fury;  transported  with  passion;  raging;  vio- 
lent: as,  a /anoos  animal. 

He  lokyd /uryoiM  as  a  wyld  catt. 

Nugoe  Poet.  (ed.  Wright),  p.  2. 

The  Sultans  have  often  been  compelled  to  propitiate  the 
furious  rabble  of  Constantinople  with  the  head  of  an  un- 
popular Vizier.  MacavXa/y,  Machiavelll 

2t.  Mad;  frenzied;  insane. 

No  man  did  ever  think  the  hurtful  actions  of  furious 
men  and  innocents  to  be  punishable. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity. 

3.  Marked  by  fury  or  impetuosity;  impelled 
by  or  moving  with  violence ;  vehement;  bois- 
terous :  as,  a  furkms  blow ;  a  furious  wind  or 
storm. 

A  furious  pass  the  spear  of  Ajax  made 

Through  the  broad  shield,  but  at  the  corselet  staj'd. 

Pope,  Iliad,  xxiii.  965. 
But  so  the  furious  blast  prevail'd, 

That,  pitiless  perforce. 
They  left  tlieir  outcast  mate  behind. 

Cowper,  The  Cast-away. 

=  Syn.  Impetuous,  fierce,  frantic,  tumultuous,  turbulent, 
tempestuous,  stormy,  angry. 
furiously  (fii'ri-us-li),  adv.  In  a  furious  man- 
ner ;  with  impetuous  motion  or  agitation ;  vio- 
lently; vehemently:  as,  to  ran  furiously  ;  to  at- 
tack one  furiously. 

The  driving  is  like  the  driving  of  Jehu  the  son  -of  Nim- 
shi ;  for  he  drivetti  furiously.  2  Ki,  ix.  20. 

The  pendulum  swung  furiously  to  the  left,  because  it 
had  been  drawn  too  far  to  the  right. 

Macaulay,  Sir  James  Mackintosh. 

furiousness  (fii'ri-us-nes),  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing furious ;  violent  agitation ;  impetuous  mo- 
tion; madness;  frenzy;  rage. 

Thou  Shalt  stretche  forth  thyne  hande  vpo  the  furyous- 

nes  of  mine  enemyes,  and  thy  right  hande  shall  saue  me. 

Bible  of  1551,  Ps.  cxxxviii.  7. 

furl  (fferl),  V.  t.  [Aoontr.  otfurdle:  aeefurdle, 
and  cf .  fardle,  farU.]  1.  To  wrap  or  roll,  as  a 
sail,  close  to  the  yard,  stay,  or  mast,  and  fasten 
by  a  gasket  or  cord;  draw  up  or  draw  into  close 
compass,  as  a  flag. 

Along  the  coast  he  shoots  with  swelling  gales. 
Then  lowers  the  lofty  mast,  and  furls  the  sails. 

Tickell,  Iliad,  i. 

Till  the  war-drum  throbb'd  no  longer,  and  the  battle-flags 

were  furl'd.  Tennyson,  Locksley  Hall. 

2t.  To  ruffle. 

Disdaining, /«rfs  his  mane  and  tears  the  groimd. 
His  eyes  enflaming  all  the  desert  round. 

Dryden,  Abs.  and  Achit. 

To  furl  a  topsail  in  a  body  (naut.),  to  gather  all  the 
loose  parts  of  the  topsail  into  the  bunt  about  the  topmast. 

furlano  (for-la'no),  n.    Same  as  forlana. 

furling-liue  (fer'ling-Un),  n.  Naut.,  a  line 
wound  spirally  about  a  sail  and  its  yard  in 
furling.    Also  called  sea-gashet. 

furlong  (f 6r'16ng),  n.  [<  ME.  furlong,  furlang, 
forlong,  forking,  etc.,  <  AS.  furlang  (once  im- 
prop.  furlung),  a  furlong  (used  to  translate  L. 
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stadium),  prop,  the  length  of  a  furrow,  or  th» 
drive  of  the  plow  before  it  is  turned,  <  furh,  a 
furrow,  +  lang,  long.  The  length  of  a  furrow 
would  ordinarily  be  equiv.  to  the  length  of  the 
field ;  like  other  orig.  indefinite  terms  of  mea- 
sure, the  word  came  to  have  a  definite  value 
being  fixed  by  custom  at  40  rods,  and  hence 
called  in  ML.  (AL.)  quarentena:  see  quaran- 
tine.] A  measure  of  length  equal  to  the  eighth 
part  of  a  mile,  40  rods,  poles,  or  perches,  220 
yards,  or  201.17  meters.  The  furlong  corresponds  to 
the  Roman  stadium,  and  one  eighth  of  any  kind  of  mile 
is  called  a  furlong  in  older  writers.  Thus,  English  writers 
of  the  sixteenth  century  often  call  62^  feet  a  furlong ;  and 
the  reason  is  that  5  feet  was  taken  to  be  a  pace,  so  that  a 
Koman  mile  of  1,000  paces  would  be  8  x  626  feet.  So  the 
eighth  part  of  a  Scotch  mile,  or  nearly  742  feet,  was  a  fur- 
long. In  the  English  translation  of  the  New  Testament 
furlong^  is  used  to  translate  the  Greek  araSiov,  stadium. 
Abbreviated /«r. 

Ac  ich  can  fynde  in  a  felde  and  in  aforlan^  an  hare. 
An  holden  a  knygtes  court  and  a-counte  with  the  reyue. 
Piers  Plowman  (C),  viii.  32, 
And  although  there  appeare  difference  in  their  summes, 
yet  that  is  imputed  rather  to  the  diuersity  of  their  fur- 
longs, which  some  reckoned  longer  then  others,  then  to 
their  differing  opinions.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  48. 

A  furlong  wayt,  a  short  distance  ot  space  or  interval  of 
time. 

The  constable  and  his  wyf  also 
And  Custance  han  ytake  the  ryghte  way 
Toward  the  see,  &  furlong  wey  or  two. 

Chaucer,  Man  of  Law's  Tale,  1.  4. 
And  shortly  up  they  clomben  alle  thre 
They  sitten  stille,  wel  &.  furlong  way. 

Chaucer,  Miller's  Tale,  L  461. 

furlough  (f6r'16),  n.  [The  spelling  fwrUe  oc- 
curs in  the  18th  centu^,  but  furlough  appears 
to  be  the  earliest  speUing  (as  inBlount's  Gloss., 
ed.  1674).  As  the  spelEng  furlough  does  not 
follow  that  of  the  orig.  language,  it  was  prob. 
intended  to  be  phonetic  (from  a  military  point 
of  view),  the  gh  perhaps  as /and  the  accent  on 
the  second  syllable ;  <  D.  verlof,  leave,  furlough, 
=  LGr.  verlof  =  G.  dial,  verlaub  (these  prob.  of 
Seand.  origin),  <  'Da.n.forlov,  leave,  permiBsion, 
furlough,  leave  of  absence,  =  Sw.  forlof,  leave, 
pardon;  a  form  (with  prefix /or-,  for-  =  E./or-i) 
equiv.  to  the  older  Dan.  orlov,  leave  of  absence, 
furlough,  =  Sw.  orio/,  dismission,  discharge,  = 
loel.  orlof,  leave,  =  D.  oorlof,  leave,  =  OHG. 
MHG-.  urloup,  G.  v/rlaub,  leave  of  absence,  fur- 
lough, prop,  the  abstract  noun  of  a  verb  repr. 
(approximately)  by  Icel.  orlof  a,  allow,  and  by 
OHQ-.  irloubon,  MHGr.  erlouben,  G.  erlauben  = 
AS.  alyfan,  aliifan  =  Goth,  uslaubjan,  leave, 
permit,  <  Goth,  us-  (=  AS.  a-  =  OHG.  or-,  ir-, 
unaccented :  AS.  or-  =  OHG.  ur-  =  Icel.  or-,  ac- 
cented) +  *laul)}an  (in  oomp.),  leave:  see  aA, 
or-,for-^,  and  leave\  v.  Furlough  thus  ult.  con- 
tains the  elements /or-i  and  leave^.]  Leave  of 
absence ;  especially,  in  military  use,  leave  or 
license  given  by  a  commanding  officer  to  an 
officer  or  a  soldier  to  be  absent  from  service  for 
a  certain  time,  in  the  United  States  army  the  term  is 
used  officially  only  for  such  leave  given  to  an  enlisted 
man,  the  same  permission  granted  to  a  commissioned  oifi- 
cer  being  designated  a  leave  of  absent.  A  soldier  avail- 
ing himself  of  the  permission  is  said  to  be  furlmighed,  or 
on  furlough;  an  officer,  on  leave.  The  word  is  abo  used 
to  designate  the  temporary  discharge  from  service  of  a 
civilian  in  the  employ  of  the  government.  In  the  United 
States  navy  it  has  a  special  signification,  indicating  tlie 
condition  of  an  officer  off  duty  either. for  fault  or  at  liis 
own  request  and  only  receiving  one  half  of  "  waiting-or- 
ders pay." 

After  an  absence  of  several  years  passed  with  his  regi- 
ment, ...  he  was  now  returned  on  a  three  years'  /iir- 
lough.  Barkam,,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  20. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  have  authority  to  place 
on  furlough  any  officer  on  the  active  list  of  the  Navy. 

Rev.  Statutes,  U.  S.,  i  14*2- 
[The  power  given  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  rarely 
exercisea.] 

Officers  on  furlough  shall  receive  only  half  of  the  pay 
to  which  they  would  have  been  entitled  if  on  leave  of  at)- 
senoe.  Bev.  Statutes,  U.  S.,  §  1587- 

Capt.  Irwin  goes  by  the  next  packet-boat  to  Holland ; 
he  has  got  afurloe  from  his  father  for  a  year. 

ChesterfOd,  Misc.,  IV.  xlii- 

Some  find  their  natural  selves,  and  only  then, 
la  furloughs  of  divine  escape  from  men. 

Lowell,  Agasslz,  U.  1- 

furlough  (ffer'lo),  «.  if.  l<  furlough,  n.]  To  fur- 
nish with  a  furlough;  grant  leave  of  absence 
to,  as  a  soldier. 

Furlougfted  men  reijumed  in  large  numbers,  and  before 
their  "  leaves  "  had  terminated.    N.  A.  Bee.,  CXXVI.  9S. 

furmenty,  furmety,  funnity  (f6r'men-ti,  -mf- 
ti,  -mi-ti),  n.    Same  as  frumenty. 

And  ye  shall  eate  neither  bread,  nor  parched  iioTa,wt 
furmenty  of  uewe  come,  vntill  the  selfe  same  daye  that 
ye  haue  broughte  an  oHnnge  vnto  your  God. 

Bible  0/1551,  Lev.  xxih.  It 
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In  this  plight  did  lie  leave  Mopsa,  resolved  in  her  heart 
to  be  the  gieatest  lady  in  the  world,  and  never  alter  to  feed 
of  worse  than /urmenly.  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  iii. 

His  lips  may  water 
Like  a  puppy's  o'er  afurmenty  pot. 

Masmiger,  Haid  of  Honour,  v.  1. 

I  hate  different  diets,  wiifurmity  and  butter,  and  herb 

porridge.  Swift,  To  Stella,  xlii. 

furmetaryt  (f er'me-ta-ri),  n.  Same  z.s frumenty. 

fur-moth  (ffer'mSth),  n.  The  IMnea  pellionella, 
a  Jdnd  of  moth  which  infests  fur. 

Airnace  (f fer'nas),  n.  [<  ME.  furnasse,  furneys, 
fournes,  forneys,  fornays,  etc.,  <  OF.  fornais, 
fornaz,  forneys,  m.,  fornaise,  f.,  F.  fournaise 
=  Pr.  fornatz,  fornas  =  OSp.  fornaz,  Sp.  hor- 
tMza  =  It.  fornace,  <  L.  fornax  (fornac-),  an 
oven,  furnace,  kiln,  <  fornus,  furrms,  an  oven, 
connected  with  formus,  warm.]  1.  A  struo- 
ture  in  which  to  make  and  maintain  a  fire  the 
heat  of  which  is  to  be  used  for  some  mechan- 
ical purpose,  as  the  melting  of  ores  or  metals, 
the  production  of  steam  as  a  power,  the  warm- 
ing of  apartments,  the  baking  of  pottery,  etc.; 
specifically,  a  structure  of  considerable  size 
built  of  stone  or  brick,  and  usually  lined  with 
fire-brick,  used  for  some  purpose  connected 
with  the  operation  of  smelting  metals.  Fur- 
naces are  constructed  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  pun>08es  to  which  they  are  to  be  ap- 
phed.    See  air-furnace,  UaM-fumace,  and  hearth. 
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w.^nn^i^tiJJ""?.?.'  ""^  ""■°»<=«  '8  0'  refractory  stone. 
Smrounding  this,  with  a  considerable  earth-packed  space 
mtervemng  is  a  crib  of  wood.  The  blast  is  furnished  by 
beUows  worked  by  treadles.-Pemot  furnace,  an  open- 
hearth  regenerative  furnace  for  converting  iron  into  steel 
invented  in  France,  but  also  introduced,  with  some  modi- 
iff.V.'L''?,'  ^  ^  '"""^i*  ^'"™'  ™  England.  It  requires  for 
its  use  both  pig  and  scrap.  Its  chief  peculiarity  is  that 
Its  bed  18  inclmed  at  a  small  angle  (about  6°)  and  rotative. 
—  numbers  furnace,  a  portable  furnace  used  by  plumb- 
f-fi?"-  ^"ij'f mg,  etc  -  Regenerative  furnace,  a  furnace 
111  which  the  waste  heat  of  the  products  of  combustion  is 
utilized  by  being  transferred  to  either  the  ah:  or  the  com- 
bustible gases,  or  both,  entering  the  furnace.  This  trans- 
ler  IS  effected  by  means  qf  so-called  "regenerators."  See 
re(7e»i«ra8()r.--Keheating-fumace,  a  reverberatoiy  fur- 
nace in  which  the  puddled  bars,  piled  in  packets,  are  re- 
heated preparatory  to  rolling ;  a  balling-furnace.— Re- 
yerueratory  furnace,  a  furnace  in  which  the  fuel  is  not 
brought  directly  in  contact  with  the  material  to  be  acted 
?v  X,''  '  *"''  ^Wch  is  so  arranged  that  the  flame  of 

the  burning  gases  plays  over  or  is  "reverberated  "  upon  the 
ore  or  metal  under  treatment.  A  peculiar  kind  of  rever- 
beratory  furnace  used  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  is  called 
the  open  hearth.  See  hearth.— Eing-top  furnace,  a  char- 
coal-furnace for  heating  smoothing-ironB.  It  has  an  an- 
nular top,  and  cross-bars  which  can  be  removed  at  plea- 
sure, K  fl.JfjiijrAt.— Spanish  furnace,  a  form  of  re- 
verberatory  furnace  used  in  Spain,  and  especially  at  Li- 
nares, one  of  the  most  important  lead-producing  districts 
in  the  world.  Its  chief  peculiarity  is  the  presence  of  two 
chambers,  one  of  which  is  the  reduction-chamber,  while 
the  other  has  a  peculiar  and  not  entirely  understood  ac- 
tion in  checking  and  modifying  the  draft.— Tank-fUT- 
nace,  in  glass-manvf.,  a  furnace  fitted  with  a  tank,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  comparatively  small  melting-pots,  to  hold 
the  molten  glass. 


There  made  Nabugodonozor  the  kyng  putte  three  Chil-  j,       molten  glai 
dren  in  to  the  Forneys  ot  Fuyr;  for  theijveren  in  the  lUrnace  (Mr  nas),  V.     [<  furnace,  ».]     I,  trans. 


righte  Trouthe  of  Beleeve.        Mandemlle,  Travels,  p.  36. 

As  silver  is  melted  in  the  midst  of  thefvmace,  so  shall 

ye  be  melted.  Ezek.  xxii.  22. 

S.  Figuratively,  a  place,  time,  or  occasion  of 
severe  torture  or  great  trial. 

behold,  I  have  refined  thee,  but  not  with  silver;  I  have 
chosen  thee  in  the  furnace  of  affliction.       Isa.  xlviii.  10. 

Baee-bumlngfumace.  See&a>e-!iurmn(|>.— Bone-hlack 
furnace.  See  bone-black. — Calclnlng-fUmace,  a  fur- 
nace in  which  the  operation  of  calcining  is  performed ; 
specifically,  a  reverberatoiy  furnace,  with  a  low  arch,  in 
which  hard  lead  is  "softened  "  by  exposing  it  to  the  action 
of  the  fiame,  by  which  the  foreign  metals  (antimony,  cop- 
per, and  iron)  are  oxidized,  and  collect  on  the  surface  of 
the  metal  in  the  form  of  dross.  Also  called  improviny-fur- 
nace,  and  the  process  of  softening  is  also  called  improiTing. 
— Caxbonizlng-fUmace.  See  carbonize.— CastUia,n 
furnace,  a  circular  furnace,  usually  about  3  feet  in  diame 
ter  and  8^  feet  high,  having  a  breast  formed  by  a  semicir- 


1.  To  subject  to  the  action  of  a  furnace;  figu- 
ratively, to  heat  as  if  in  a  furnace. 

M.  A.  Scheurer-Kestner  claims  to  have  proved  that  in 
the  fumacing  operation  no  soda-salts  are  reduced  to  me- 
tallic sodium.  ITre,  Diet.,  IV.  61. 
In  soft  Australian  nights. 
And  through  the  fumaced  noons,  and  in  the  times 
Of  wind  and  wet.              Contem/porary  Rev.,  LII.  411. 

2t.  To  throw  out,  as  flames  or  dull  reverbera- 
tions of  sound  are  emitted  by  a  furnace. 

Furnaceth  the  universall  sighes  and  complaintes  of  this 
transposed  world.        Chapman,  Shield  of  Achilles,  Pref. 

ILt  mtrans.  To  issue  forth  like  flames  from  a 
furnace. 

0  tell  him  [my  absent  love]  that  I  lie 
Deep  wounded  with  the  flames  that /umnc'if  from  his  eye. 
^aarles.  Emblems,  v.  1. 


cular  u-on  pan  furnished  with  a  lip  for  running  off  the  fumace-bar  (f  6r'nas-bar),  n.  Same  as  fire-bar. 
slags  and  a  longitudinal  slot  for  convenience  in  tapping,  fumace-bridge  (f  er'nas-brij),  n.  A  barrier  of 
On  the  top  of  this  cylinder,  which  is  made  of  fire-brick,     fi™.T,^„v<.  «?».,;  f^^r,.V,l=f<.  „>,<., 


fire-bricks,  or  an  iron-plate  chamber  filled  with 
water,  thrown  across  a  furnace  at  the  extreme 
end  of  the  fire-bars,  to  prevent  the  fuel  from 
being  carried  into  the  flues,  and  to  quicken  the 
draft  by  contracting  the  section  of  the  chim- 
ney. 

Bum- 


rests  a  box-shaped  covering  of  masonry  supported  by  four 
pillars,  and  in  this  are  the  feeding-door  and  the  outlet 
for  the  products  of  combustion.  The  blast  is  obtained  by 
means  of  a  fan,  and  there  are  three  twyers.  This  furnace 
is  used  in  Spain  for  smelting  poor  ores  of  lead  as  well  as 
rich  slags.  It  has  also  been  introduced  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent in  England.— Catalan  furnace  or  forge,  a  furnace 

used  in  the  French  Pyrenees  and  in  some  parts  of  Spain  furnace-buming  (f  6r'nas-b6r'ning),  a. 
for  the  manufacture  of  wrought- iron  directly  from  the  ore.     jjjg  qj.  Jieated  like  a  furnace 
It  consists  of  a  quadrangular  hearth,  made  of  some  Are-         °  a  n        v.  j  •        ■  * 

resisting  material,  supported  by  one  or  more  small  arches,  ^1  ™y  body  s  moisture 

and  built  against  the  side  of  a  wall  like  the  ordinaiy  Scarce  serves  to  quench  my  fumaee-burmng  heart, 

blacksmiths'  forge.    The  blast  is  supplied  by  a  peculiar  '  Shak.,  3  Hen.  "VI.,  ii.  1. 

kind  of  Mowing-machine  called  a,  trompe,  in  which  the  fumaceman  (f6r'nas-man),  n.;  v\.  fwrnacemen 
current  of  air  is  produced  by  the  falling  of  water  through     ,  ■.       .  ^         v    4.„"  j''    f,™„pB 

a  vertical  tube.    See  6!oom«)T/  and /oj-flr«i.-Cementa-     t-ii^ien;.    A  man  wno  tenas  a  lumace. 
tiOZL-fiimace.     See  converting-furnace. — Converting-        The /«r?iacema7i  reverses  his  shunt  valve. 
furnace,  a  form  of  furnace  in  which  bar-iron  is  convert-  Jour.  Franklin,  Inst.,  CXXIII.  474. 


I  to_p, 


and  n.  I,  a.  Per- 
fli'e-brick"  chamber,  with  arched  openings  at  each  end,  taining  or  related  to  the  genus  Furnarius  or 
through  which  a  man  can  enter.     The  fireplace  is  under-     f  amilv  Fumariidce 

neath,  and  that  and  the  fines  are  so  aiTanged  that  the  --  ^  ^  „* +1,1  jii„«». .,».,•,•.?«■ .  „«  ».,»»  -uj-j 
chest  can  be  uniformly  heated  to  a  high  temperature.  „  II.  »;  One  of  the  Furnaritdce;  an  OVen-bird. 
The  whole  is  inclosed  within  a  hollow  cone  of  brickwork,  Fumanidse  {f6r-na-rx'i-de),  n.  pi.  [KL.,  < 
open  at  the  top,  like  a  glass-furnace.    Two  such  chests  are     Furnarius  -H  -idce.i     A  neotropical  family  of 


ordinarily  built  side  by  side,  space  being  left  for  flues  be- 
tween the  adjacent  walls.— Cupola  blast-furnace,  the 
modern  form  of  blast-furnace,  resembling  the  cupola  used 
for  foundry  purposes  in  being  much  less  massive  in  con- 
struction than  the  old-fashioned  blast-furnace,  but  at  the 
same  time  of  much  greater  size,  the  largest  being  over  100 
feet  in  height  and  25  in  diameter  across  the  boshes.  The 
cupola  blast-furnace  is  built  of  radiating  brickwork,  in- 


formicarioid  passerine  birds,  related  to  the 
DenclirocolapUdcs,  but  differing  from  them  some- 
what in  the  structure  of  the  feet;  the  South 
American  oven-birds.  These  birds  are  so  called  from 
the  oven-like  nests  which  they  build.  They  mostly  have 
stiffened  pointed  tail-feathers,  and  the  general  habits  of 
creepers.    Also  written  Fumaridoe,  Fumariadm^ 


dosedwithma  wrought-iron  casing.— Cupola  furnace.  x',,_„„_i,,_  /fA_.„n'_i, , si  »  fNIi  (cf  L  fvr. 
See  cupola-furnace.— Jiaxiiss  rotary  furnace,  a  peculiar  ■*  urnanus  (.rer-na  ri  us;,  n.  \_a  u.  (,ci.  ij.  jur- 
formof  puddling-furnace(8eej)Mddfe)inwhici;thecham-  na/rvus,  a  baker),  <  li.furnus,  an  oven:  see/wr- 
ber  in  which  the  puddling  is  effected  is  made  to  rotate  dur- 
ing the  operation.  It  is  claimed  that  the  Danks  furnace 
Is  more  effective  in  eliminating  the  phosphorus  and  sul- 
phur than  the  ordinary  form  of  puddling-fumace.— De- 
CompOBlng-fumace,  a  furnace  used  in  the  conversion  of 
common  salt  into  sulphate  of  soda,  aided  by  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid.— Dumb  furnace,  a  ventilating-furnace 
placed  at  the  foot  of  the  up-cast  shaft  of  a  mine,  and  ar- 
ranged in  such  a  way  that,  while  the  dangerous  gases  are 
drawn  away,  they  cannot  come  in  contact  with  the  fire. — 
Hardenl^-fumace.  in  hat-making,  a  furnace  in  which 
the  bodies  of  hats,  folded  in  wet  cloth,  are  laid  upon  an  iron 
plate  and  hardened  by  the  pressure  of  traversing-plates 
together  with  the  heat  and  dampness.— High  furnace, 
the  ordinary  blast-furnace  :  so  called  in  literal  translation 
from  the  French  haut  /ounteaM.- Hydrocarbon-fur- 
naoe,  a  furnace  in  which  a  liquid  fuel,  as  petroleum,  is 
used.— Muffle-furnace,  the  small  portable  furnace  in 
which  is  heated  the  muffle  containing  the  cupels  (see  cupel) 
used  in  assaying  gold  and  silver.— Osmund  furnace,  in 
'MttU-vmrkiTtg,  a  primitive  form  of  furnace  formerly  used 
in  Sweden,  and  still  in  use  in  Finland,  for  reducing  bog- 


Brazilian  Oven-bird  {Furnarius fijt^lus). 


furnished 

nace.'i    The  typical  genus  of  oven-birds  of  the 

iamily  Furnariidw.     Vieillot,  1816. 
fumert,  n.     [<  OF.  foumier,  fornier,  furnier,  a 

baker,  <  li.  furnarius^  a  baker:  see  Furnarius.'] 

One  who  sets  bread  into  the  oven.    Minsheu. 
furnimentt,  fumamentt  (f  Sr'ni-,  f  6r'na-ment), 

n.     [<  OP.  fourniment,  a  furnishing,  </0MfmM-, 

furnish,  supply,  etc. :  see  furnish^.]   Furniture ; 

equipment. 

Lo  !  where  they  spyde  with  speedie  whirling  pace. 
One  in  a  charet  of  straunge/urni7?i€n£. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  iii.  38. 

Neither  the  men  nor  the  horse  glistered  so  with  gold 
nor  precious  fumaments,  but  only  with  the  brightnes  of 
their  Harnesse.    J.  Brende,  tr.  of  Quintus  Curtius,  iii.  236, 

furnislll  (ffer'nish),  V.  [<  ME.furnysshen,  <  OF. 
furniss-,  fowmiss-,  stem  of  certain  parts  of  fur- 
nir,  fornir,  fournir,  P.  fournvr  =  Pr.  fornvr,  ear- 
lier formir,  fromir  =  Sp.  Pg.  fornir  =  It.  for- 
nire,  furnish,  <  OB.G:.  frwmjan,  perform,  provide, 
<  frwma,  MHG.  vrume,  vrum,  utility,  gain,  akin 
to  AB.fremUffreme,  profit,  advantage, /remiam, 
fremman,  promote,  perform,  etc.,  whence  mod. 
E.  frame:  see  frame.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  pro- 
vide ;  supply :  used  vrith  with,  and  having  a 
personal  object:  as,  to  fwnlsii  a  family  with 
food;  to  furnish  a  person  with  money  for  some 
purpose. 
He  is/MmiffA«diOTtA  my  opinion.    Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iv.  1, 

Let's  meet  there  the  ninth  of  May  next,  about  two  of 
the  clock ;  and  I'll  want  nothing  that  a  fisher  should  be 
furnished  with.  I.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  188. 

How  might  a  man,  furnished  with  Gyges's  secret,  em- 
ploy it  in  bringing  together  distant  friends  ! 

Steele,  Tatler,  No.  138. 
The  ass  ia  furnished  with  a  stuffed  saddle. 

E.  W.  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  1. 172. 

2.  To  provide  for  use ;  make  or  afford  a  provi- 
sion of;  supply;  yield:  with  a  thing  as  object: 
as,  to /Mnw««  arms  for  defense;  Normandy /Mr- 
nishes  the  best  draft-horses ;  this  fact  fu/mishes 
a  strong  argument  against  your  theory. 

A  graver  fact,  enlisted  on  your  side, 
May  furnish  illustration,  well  applied. 

Cowper,  Conversation,  1.  206. 

His  writings  and  his  life  furnish  abundant  proofs  that 
he  was  not  a  man  of  strong  sense.  Maeautay. 

The  history  of  the  house  of  commons,  on  the  other  hand, 
furnishes  some  valuable  Illustrations  of  constitutional 
practice.  Stubbe,  Const.  Hist.,  §  368. 

3.  To  provide  with  what  is  proper  or  suitable ; 
supply  with  anything;  fit  up  or  fit  out;  equip : 
as,  to  furnish  a  house,  a  library,  or  an  expedi- 
tion; to  furnish  the  mind  by  study  and  obser- 
vation. 

He  was  full  YreMfumysshed  of  body  and  of  membres, 
and  a  grete  gentilman  on  his  moder  be-halue. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  406, 
He  -was  furnished  like  a  hunter, 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iii.  2 

And  being  all  approached,  there  commeth  one  of  tht 

Santones  mounted  on  a  Camell  yieWfwniehed,  who  at  the 

other  side  of  the  Monntaine  ascendeth  flue  steppes  into  s 

pulpit.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  269. 

The  Duke  of  Doria's  palace  has  the  best  outside  of  any 

in  Genoa,  as  that  of  Durazzo  is  the  heit  furnished  within. 

Addison,  Remarks  on  Italy  (ed.  Bohn),  I.  362. 

Specifically — 4.  In  ceram.,  to  ornament  with 
pieces  molded  separately  and  afterward  at- 
tached to  the  object,  as  a  vase  with  figures  of 
flowers,  or  the  like — To  furnish  out,  to  fill  out;  com- 
plete ;  furnish  proper  materials  for. 

Since  the  moneyed  men  are  so  fond  of  war,  I  should  he- 
glad  they  would  furnish  out  one  campaign  at  their  own 
charge.  Suiift,  Conduct  of  Allies 

It  is  a  great  qpnvenience  to  those  who  want  wit  to  fur- 
nish out  a  conversation,  that  there  is  something  or  other 
in  all  companies  where  it  is  wanted  substituted  in  its  stead, 
which,  according  to  their  taste,  does  the  business  as  well. 
Steele,  Spectator,  No.  504. 

II.  intrans.  If.  To  provide  one's  self  with 
equipment ;  equip  one's  self. 

I  expect  measure  hard  enough  and  rawst  furnish  apace 
with  proportionable  armour. 

N.  Ward,  Simple  Cobler,  p.  93. 

2.  To  provide  furniture  for  a  room  or  a  house. 
—  3.  In  racing  slang,  to  take  on  flesh;  improve 
in  strength  and  appearance. 
The  horse  haA.  furnished  so  since  then. 

■  MacmiUan's  Mag. 

fumisblt, «.    [<fumish,v.']   Provision;  outfit; 
furniture;  supply. 

Hee  sends  him  a  whole  Furnish  of  all  vessels  for  his 
chamber  of  cleane  gold.  Daniel,  Hist.  Eng.,  p.  169, 

To  lend  the  world  a  furnish  of  wit,  she  lays  her  own  to 
pawn.  Greene,  Groatsworth  of  Wit. 

flirnisll^+,  n.    An  obsolete  variant  ot  furnace. 
furnished  (fer'nisht),  p.  a.     1.  Provided  with 
what  is  needful;  fitted  with  furniture  or  what- 


fanuslied 

«ver  is  necessary;  equipped  fomse:  a.B,  a.  fur- 
nished }io\ise;  furnished  rooms. —  2.  Infeer.:  (a) 
Same  as  armed,  in  some  cases,  as  wlien  applied 
to  the  horns  of  a  stag :  as,  a  h&vt  furnished  with 
six  antlers.  (6)  Caparisoned ;  fitted  with  sad- 
dle, bridle,  etc. :  said  of  a  horse. 
fumishedness  (ffer'nisht-nes), )!.  The  state  of 
being  furnished  or  equipped.     [Bare.] 

In  such  a  sense  it  was  [attributed]  to  the  ternary  in  re- 
spect of  the  fulness  and  well  fui-nishedness  of  the  earth. 
Dr.  H.  More,  Appendix  to  Defence  of  Cabbala,  iv.  11. 

furnisher  (f6r'nish-6r),  n.  One  who  furnishes 
or  provides  supplies  of  any  kind ;  specifically, 
one  who  equips  or  fits  up  with  suitable  furniture 
and  fittings :  as,  a  'ho'oso-furrtislier. 

And  some  gave  out  the  Dutchess  of  Lauderdale  as  a  re- 
setter of  Argyle  since  his  forfeiture,  and  a/urnisAer  of  him 
with  money.  State  Trials,  J.  Mitchel,  an.  1677. 

furnisllillg  (f^r'nish-ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  ot  fur- 
nish, J).]  1.  The  act  of  providing  with  furni- 
ture or  fittings  of  any  kind. —  2.  pi.  Fittings  of 
any  kind ;  especially,  the  smaller  articles  used 
in  fitting  up  anything,  as  a  building,  vehicle, 
etc. :  as,  builders'  or  upholsterers'  furnishings. 
— 3t.  A  subsidiary  appendage  or  adjunct;  an 
incidental  part. 

Something  deeper, 
Whereof,  perchance,  these  are  hMt  furnishings. 

Shak.,  Lear,  ili.  1. 

furnishment  (f 6r'nish-ment),  n.  [<  OF.  four- 
nissement,  fomissement ;   as  furnish  +  -ment.'] 

1.  The  act  of  furnishing. — 2.  A  supply  of  fur- 
niture or  things  necessary. 

No  other  thing  was  thought  or  talked  on,  but  onely  prep- 
arations aLuAfumiglmhents  for  this  businesse. 

Daniel,  Hist.  Eng.,  p.  93. 
Yet,  with  all  this  furnishment,  out  of  a  custom  which 
modesty  had  obserr'd,  Sir  Thomas  deprecated  the  burthen. 
Bp.  Backet,  Abp.  Williams,  i.  176. 
Purveyor  for  the  army ; .  .  ,  vastly  rich ;  grown  so  as  con- 
tractor otfumishTnents  which  he  never  furnishes. 

L.  WaUace,  Ben-Hur,  p.  346. 

furniture  (f 6r'ni-tur),  a.  [<  F.  fowrniture  (=  Sp. 
It.  fornitura),  a  supply,  or  the  act  of  furnishing, 
</0Mr»ir,  furnish:  see  furnish^.']  1.  In  general, 
that  with  which  anything  is  furnished  or  sup- 

Elied  to  fit  it  for  operation  or  use ;  that  which 
ts  or  equips  for  use  or  action;  outfit;  equip- 
ment :  as,  the  furniture  of  a  war-horse,  or  of  a 
microscope ;  table  furniture. 

He  furnished  himself  for  the  fight,  but  not  in  his  wonted 
/umiture.  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  iii. 

To  deedes  of  armes  and  proof  e  of  chevalrie 
They  gan  themselves  addresse,  full  rich  aguiz'd. 
As  each  one  had  hia  furnitures  deviz'd. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V.  iii.  4. 
The  sufficient  reply  to  the  slceptic,  who  doubts  the  power 
and  the  furniture  of  man,  is  in  that  possibility  of  joyful 
intercourse  with  persons  which  makes  the  faith  and  prac- 
tice of  all  reasonable  men.  Emerson,  Character. 

2.  The  act  of  furnishing.     [Bare.] 

The  order  and  furniture  of  all  was  done  by  diuine  proui- 
dence.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  60. 

8.  Collectively  and  specifically — (a)  Those 
movables  required  for  use  or  ornament  in  a 
dwelling,  a  place  of  business  or  of  assembly, 
etc. 

The  Protector  was  magnificent,  and  had  he  lived  to  com- 
plete Somerset-house,  would  probably  have  called  in  the 
assistance  of  those  artists,  whose  works  are  the  noblest 
furniture.  Wdlpole,  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  I.  vi. 

The  furniture  of  the  room,  and  the  little  China  orna- 
ments on  the  mantelpiece,  have  a  constrained,  unfamiliar 
look.  T.  B.  Aldrich,  Bad  Boy,  p.  68. 

(6)  The  necessary  appendages  in  various  em- 
ployments or  arts,  as  the  brasswork  of  locks, 
door-knobs,  and  window-shutters,  the  masts 
and  rigging  of  a  ship,  the  mounting  of  a  mus- 
ket, etc. 

The  forgings  of  the  furniture  are  all  made  by  one  man, 
who  gives  all  his  time  to  furniture  forging. 

W.  W.  Greener,  The  Gun,  p.  244. 

(c)  In  printing,  the  pieces  of  wood  or  metal 
placed  between  and  around  pages  of  type  to 
keep  them  the  requisite  distance  apart  and  to 
aid  in  securing  them  in  the  chase. — 3.  In  or- 
gan-lniilding,  one  of  the  varieties  of  mixture- 
stops.— Beveled  furniture,  in  printing.  See  beveled. 
—Labor-saving  furniture,  in  printing,  furniture  out 
by  system,  so  that  pieces  of  different  lengths  and  widths 
can  be  readily  combined. 

furniture-plush  (f  6r'ni-tur-plush)  ,n.  A  plush 
made  entirely  of  mohair,  or  vfith  a  mohair  fill- 
ing and  a  cotton  warp,  used  for  covering  house- 
hold furniture.     Also  called  Utrecht  vehjet. 

furniture-print  (fSr'ni-tur- print),  n.  See 
chintz^. 

furniture-stop  (f6r'ni-tur-stop),  74.  In  organ- 
building,  a  nuxture-stop. 
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ftiro  (fu'ro),  n.  [ML.,  a  ferret,  lit.  a  thief:  see 
ferret^.']  A  name  of  the  ferret ;  the  technical 
specific  name  of  Putorius  furo.  See  ferret^. 
furoles  (fu-rolz'),  n.  pi.  [<  OF.  furoles,  F. 
furoUes,  fiery  exhalations;  popular  dim.  (of. 
equiv.  0¥ .  Jlammerolles)  otfcu,  fire,  <  li.fooas, 
fireplace:  see  focus,  fuel.']  S&vae  as  corposant. 
furor  (fu'rdr),  n.  [<  L.  furor,  a  raging,  mad- 
ness, fury,  <furere,  rage,  be  furious:  see  fury.} 
Fury;  rage;  mania;  specifically,  an  overpower- 
ing passion  for  or  on  account  of  something. 

This  science  in  his  perfection*can  not  grow  but  by  some 
diuine  instinct:  the  Platonicks  call  it  furor:  or  by  excel- 
lencie  of  nature  and  complexion. 

Puttenham-,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  1. 
So  strong  was  the /uror  of  play  upon  him. 

Goldsmith,  Eich^rd  Nash. 

furore  (fo-ro're),  n.     [It.,  <  Jj.  furor,  madness: 
see/jtror.]    Same  as/aror. 
furr-ahin  (fur'a-hin), n.     [Sid.ti  fur^jfurr,  fur- 
row, -t-  ahin,  ahint,  behind:  see  ahint,  ahin.'] 
The  hindmost  horse  on  the  right-hand  side  of 
the  plow,  which  walks  on  the  furrows. 
My  furr-ahin's  a  wordy  beast. 
As  e'er  in  tug  or  tow  was  traced. 

Bums,  The  Inventory, 

furr-chuok  (fSr'chuk),  n.  [Appar.  a  variation 
of  furze-chat.]  Same  as  furze-chat.  [Prov. 
Eng.  (Norfolk).] 

furred  (f6rd),  a.  1.  Provided  or  covered  with 
fur  or  something  resembling  it :  as,  a  fu/rred 
robe;  a,  furred  tongue. —  2t.  Made  or. become 
thick  and  coarse,  as  vocal  sounds. 

Her  voice,  for  want  of  use,  is  so  furred  that  it  do  not 
at  present  please  me ;  but  her  manner  of  singing  is  such 
that  I  shall,  I  think,  take  great  pleasure  in  it. 

Pepys,  Diary,  II.  470. 

furrier  (fer'i-er),  n.  [<  ME.,  <  OF .  fourreur,  a 
furrier,  a  skinner,  <  fourrer,  fur :  see  fur'^,  n. 
and  v.]  A  dealer  in  or  a  dresser  of  furs;  one 
who  makes  or  sells  articles  of  wearing-apparel, 
etc.,  made  of  fur. 

furriery  (f6r'i-6r-i),  n. ;  pi.  furrieries  (-iz).  [< 
furrier  +  -^:  see  -ery.]    1.  Purs  in  general. 

No  labour  can  ever  be  turned  to  so  good  account  as  what 

is  employed  upon  their  furrieries. 

Cofk,  Voyages,  VII.  vi.  6. 

2.  The  trade  of  a  furrier, 
furrily  (f 6r'i-li),  adv.    In  a  furry  manner ;  with 

a  covering  of  fur.    Byron. 
furring  (f Sr'ing),  n.    [<  MB.  fv/rrynge;  verbal  n. 

of /»ri,  v.    In  sense  3  sometimes  written  im- 

prop.  firring,  in  simulation  ot  fir.]     1.  Purs; 

peltry  ;  trimmings  of  fur. 

Hem  faileth  no  furrynge  ne  clothes  at  full. 

Piers  Plovrman's  Crede  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  604. 

A  sort  of  hedgehog  with  heavy /«rrin^  and  short  legs. 
Sci.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LV.  129. 

2.  A  deposit  resembling  fur,  as  of  scale  in  a 
steam-boiler  or  of  epithelium  on  the  tongue. 

With  honie  it  [a  gargarism  of  milke]  cureth  the  rough- 
ness &  furring  of  the  tongue.    Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xx.  14. 

When  .  .  .  water  is  heated,  the  carbonic  acid  is  ex- 
pelled, and  the  lime  salts  are  deposited  in  an  insoluble 
form,  such  as  the  furring  in  a  tea-kettle  or  boiler. 

W.  L.  CarperiZer,  Soap  and  Candles,  p.  212. 

3.  In  carp. :  (a)  The  nailing  on  of  thin  strips 
of  board,  as  to  joists  and  rafters,  in  order  to 
bring  them  to  a  level  to  form  an  even  surface, 
or  in  other  positions  for  various  purposes. 
(6)  pi.  The  strips  thus  nailed  on.  (c)  Strips 
fastened  to  a  solid  wall  of  a  house  for  nailing 
laths  on,  and  to  provide  an  air-space  between 
the  wall  and  plastering. 

furrow  (fur'6),  n.  [Also  dial,  fur,  foor;  <  ME. 
fwwe,  forowe,  forwe,.forgh,  furch,  etc.,  <  AS. 
fwrh  =  OPries.  furch = OD.  vore,  D.  voor = MLG. 
vore,  LG.  fore  =  OHG.  furuh,  MHG.  vurch,  G. 
furche,  afurrow  (Dan.  fure=Sw.fdra,  afurrow, 
prob.  <  LG. ),  =  leel.  for,  a  drain.  Cf .  L.  porca, 
a  ridge  between  two  furrows,  a  balk.]  1.  A 
trench  in  the  earth,  especially  that  made  by  a 
plow. 

And  yf  ioh  sede  to  the  plouh,  ich  pynchede  on  hus  half- 
acre,  ^ 
That  a  fot-londe  other  aforwe  fecchen  ich  wolde. 

Piers  Plovmuin  (C),  vii.  268. 

What  time  the  labour'd  ox 
In  his  loose  traces  from  the  furrow  came. 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  292. 

3.  A  narrow  trench  or  channel,  as  in  wood  or 
metal,  or  in  a  millstone ;  a  groove ;  a  wrinkle. 

My  glass  shall  not  persuade  me  I  am  old 
So  long  as  youth  and  thou  are  of  one  date ; 

But  when  in  thee  time's /wrrow«  I  behold. 
Then  look  I  death  my  days  should  expiate. 

Shak.,  Sonnets,  xxii. 

Specifically — 3.  In  zool.,  a  sulcus  or  wide 
groove,  generally  rounded  at  the  bottom,  and 


extending  longitudinally  on  the  animal  or  part; 
one  of  the  spaces  between  costal  or  longitudinal 
ridges — Furrow  of  the  cerebrum.  Same  mfismre 
of  Rolando  (which  see,  under  ;!s»Kre).— Fuirow  of  the 
corpus  callosum,  the  gi'oove  between  the  gyrus  forni. 
catus  and  the  corpus  callosum.— Gouge-fUrrOW,  a  fur- 
row concave  atibottom.— Leader-furrow,  a  furrow  ex- 
tending from  the  eye  to  the  skirt  of  a  millstone.— Prlml- 
tive  furrow,  in  embryol.,  the  first  trace  of  the  foimation 
of  the  nervous  axis  of  a  vertebrate,  being  a  groove  along 
the  back,  soon  converted  into  a  tube,  the  future  cerebro- 
spinal axis.—  Second  furrows,  furrows  extending  from 
the  leaders  neai'est  to  the  eye  of  a  millstone.— Sldrt-far^ 
rows,  furrows  branching  from  the  leaders  nearer  to  the 
skirt  of  a  millstone. 
furrow  (fur'6),  V.  t.  [<  ME.  *furwen  (not 
found),  <  AS.  furan  (for  *furhcm),  in  glosses 
(L.  sulcare,  soribere)  (=  OHG.  fwrhan,  MHG-. 
fwhen,  G.  furchen  =  Dan.  fwe  =  Sw.  fdra), 
cut  a  furrow  in,  (.furh,  a  furrow:  see  furrow, 
«.]  1.  To  cut  a  furrow  in ;  make  furrows  in; 
plow. 

A  long  exile  thou  art  assigned  to  here ; 

Long  to  furrow  large  space  of  stormy  seas. 

Surrey,  Maeii,  ii. 
While  the  plowman,  neai-  at  hand. 
Whistles  o'er  tbefwrow'd  land. 

Milton,  L' Allegro,  1.  64. 

I  struck  straight  into  the  heath ;  I  held  on  to  a  hollow 
I  saw  deeply  furrowing  the  brown  moor-side ;  I  waded 
knee-deep  in  its  dark  growth. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  xxviil 

2.  To  make  narrow  channels  or  grooves  in; 
mark  with  or  as  with  wrinkles. 

Thou  canst  help  time  to  furrow  me  with  age, 
But  stop  no  vmnkle  in  his  pilgrimage. 

Shak.,  Kich.  II.,  i.  3. 

How  can  she  weepe  for  her  sinne,  that  must  bare  her 
skin  therewith,  anAfurrowe  her  face? 

Vives,  Instruction  of  a  Christian  Woman,  i.  9. 

New  descending  Kills 
Furrow  the  Brows  of  all  th'  impending  Hills, 

Congreve,  Death  of  Queen  Maiy. 

In  vain  fair  cheeks  werefurrow'd  with  hot  tears, 

Byron,  Childe  Harold,  UL  20. 

furrow-drain  (fur'6-dran),  v.  t.  In  agri.,  to 
drain,  as  land,  by  making  a  drain  at  each  fur- 
row, or  between  every  two  ridges. 

furrowed  (fur'od),  a.  [<  furrow  + -ed^.]  Hay- 
ing longitudinal  channels,  ridges,  or  grooves; 
sulcate:  as,  &fv/rrowed  stem. 

Their  figures  .  .  .  have  round  staring  eyes,  pendant 
limbs.  Mid.  furrowed  draperies,  and  represent  sculpture  at 
its  lowest  stage  of  degradation. 

C.  C.  Perkins,  Italian  Sculpture,  Int.,p. xvii. 

Furrowed  band,  a  band  of  indented  ^ay  matter  con- 
necting the  uvula  of  the  cerebellum  with  the  amygdala 
on  either  side. 
furrow-faced  (f  ur'6-f  ast),  a.  Marked  or  carved 
with  furrows. 

I  .  .  .  expose  no  ships 
To  tlireatnings  of  the  furrow-faced  sea. 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  L 1. 

furrowing  (f ur'o-ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  oifwrow, 
v.]  1.  The  act  of  making  a  furrow. —  2.  In 
embryol.,  the  process  of  segmentation  of  the 
yolk  of  an  egg  in  some  animals,  as  Amphibia. 
It  is  an  unequal  cleavage,  which  gives  the 
appearance  of  furrows  on  the  surface  of  the 
germ. 

furrowing-machine  (fur'o-ing-ma-shen''),  n. 
A  millstone-dresser. 
furrow-slice  (fur'6-slis),  n.    A  narrow  slice  of 

earth  turned  up  by  the  plow. 
furrow-weed  (fur'6-wed),  n.    A  weed  growing 
on  plowed  land. 

He  was  met  even  now 
As  mad  as  the  vex'd  sea :  singing  aloud ; 
Crown 'd  with  rank  fumiter  said  furrow-weeds. 

Shak.,  Lear,  iv.  4. 

furrowy  (fur'o-i),  a.  [<  fmrow  +  -yi-.]  Pur- 
rowed;  full  of'  or  abounding  in  furrows. 

A  double  hill  ran  up  his  furrowy  forks,       ' 
Beyond  the  thick-leaved  platans  of  the  vale. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  iii. 

furry  (fSr'i),  a.  and  n.     [<  fur'^  +  ly^.]    I.  «■ 

1.  Bearing  fur;  covered  with  fur. 

Their  thread  being  the  sinews  of  certain  small  beasts, 
wherewith  they  sow  their  furs  which  clothe  them,  the  furry 
side  in  summer  outward,  in  winter  inward. 

Milton,  Hist.  Moscovia. 

From  Volga's  banks  th'  imperious  Czar 
Leads  forth  his  furry  troops  to  war. 

Fenton,  To  Lord  Gower. 

2.  Consisting  of  fur  or  skins. 

Winter !  thou  hoary  venerable  sire. 
All  richly  in  thy  furry  mantle  clad. 

Eowe,  Ode  for  the  New  Year,  1717. 

3.  Resembling  fur.— 4.  Coated  with  a  deposit 
of  fur.    See/«ri,  m.,  4. 

Two  foggy  decanters,  half  full  of  the  remnants  of  yes- 
terday's libation,  with  a  sort  of  furry  rim  just  over  MO 
surface.  Hook,  Gilbert  Gumey,  III.  "• 


furry 
Il.t  n.  A  caterpillar. 

MUlepiedi  [It],  a  worm  having  manie  teete,  called  a 
/urrie  or  a  palmer.  Florw. 

Furry-day  (f6r'i-da),  n.  A  name  given  to  the 
8th  of  May  in  parts  of  Cornwall,  England,  where 
that  day  is  celebrated  with  ceremonies  resem- 
bling the  ancient  May-day  feasts.    Bickerdylce, 

fur-seal  (ffer'sel),  n.  A  seal  with  copious  un- 
der-fur of  commercial  value:  distinguished 
fi'om  haw-seal.  The  fur-seals  all  belong  to  the  eared- 
seal  family  or  Otariidce,  being  those  which  constitute  the 
subfamily  Tflophocmas.    The  best-known  fur-seals,  and 
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Northern  Fur-seal  or  Sea-bear  ( CallorAtMus  urstnus). 

those  from  which  is  derived  the  fur  usually  made  into 
sealskin  garments,  are  the  northern  sea-bears,  Caltorhi- 
nm  ursinus,  abounding  on  the  Pribylofl  islands  in  Bering 
sea,  where  they  gather  by  millions  in  the  breeding  season, 
but  whence  only  about  100,000  skins  are  allowed  to  be 
taken  annually  by  authorized  persons. 

fursung  (fSr'sung),  n.    Same  a,a  parasang. 

furtt,  »■  [<  L.  furtum,  theft:  see  fiMrtum.'] 
Theft.    Da/oies. 

Break  not  the  sacred  league 
By  raising  civil  theft;  turn  not  youv /urt 
'Gainst  your  own  bowels. 

ToTnkis  (?),  Albumazar,  v.  1. 

furthi+j  adv.  A  rare  Middle  English  form  of 
forth^. 

furth^t,  n.  A  rare  Middle  English  form  of 
ford. 

further  (fer'TH^r),  a^.  compar.  [Also  dial. 
furder;  <  ME.  farther,  farther  (also  ferther,  far- 
ther, with  the  vowel  offer,  far,  mod.  far^,  >  the 
irreg.  farther,  q.  v.,  as  compar.  of  far),  <  AS. 
further,  furthur,  further,  forward,  =  OS.  fiirtho 
=  OFiies.  further,  farther,  taTth.ev,=D.vorders, 
further,  besides  (of.  verder,  adv.  and  adj.,  fur- 
ther, more),  =  MLGr.  vorder  =  OHGr.  furdif, 
furdar,  fwrdor,  further,  away,  onward,  MHG-. 
mirder,  Q.  furder,  onward,  hereafter;  not,  as 
usually  stated,  a  compar.  otforth^  (with  com- 
par. suffix  -erS),  but  compar.  of  fore^,  AS.  for, 
fore,  with  the  different  compar.  suffix  -ther,  as 
in  other,  either,  whether,  nether,  etc.,  the  same 
as  -ter  in  after :  see  for,  fore^,  and  -ther,  -ter. 
Forth^  is  formed  from  the  same  base,  for,  fore, 
fore,  with  the  suffix  (appar.  demonstrative)  -th. 
The  superl.  furthest  is  mod.,  and  is  due  partly 
to  further,  regarded  as  furth-er,  and  partly  to 
farthest  loTf arrest.  See  farther,  farthest.^  1. 
At  or  to  a  greater  distance;  more  remotely; 
beyond,  literally  or  figuratively :  as,  move  fur- 
ther away;  seek  no  further  for  happiness. 

Swythe /«rJAer  in  the  foreste  he  drowe  [drew]. 
Sir  Eglamaur  (Thornton  Romances,  ed.  Halliwell),  1. 373. 

Ihe  further  he  doth  goe,  the  further  he  doth  stray. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  ix.  43. 

Go  on  with  me  six  miles  further  to  my  house,  where 
you  shall  be  extremely  welcome. 

Cotton,  in  Walton's  Angler,  ii.  225. 

2.  In  addition ;  to  a  greater  extent ;  by  way  of 

extension,  progression,  or  continuation :  as,  I 

B&j  further  that  no  man  knows  the  reason. 

Why  troublest  thou  the  Master  any  further} 

Mark  v.  36. 

They  further  covenante  y«  they  will  resigne  &  yeeld  up 
the  whole  Pequente  cuntrie,  and  every  parte  of  it,  to  ye 
Bnglish  coUonies. 

Quoted  in  Bradford's  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  439. 

You  shall  hem  further  from  me  within  a  few  Days. 

Howell,  Letters,  iii.  4. 

To  wish  one  further,  to  wish  one  in  some  other  place, 
or  out  of  the  reach  of  something.    [Slang.] 

Woman  suffrage  has  had  its  inaugural  experiment  in 

Kansas,  and  it  almost  goes  without  saying  that  those  who 

voted  to  confer  the  franchise  on  the  sex  must  by  this  time 

have  vmhed  that  they  were  ••further"  when  they  did  so. 

Western  Brewer,  XII.  1028. 

further  (fer'sHer),  a.  compar.  {_Mso  dial,  fur- 
der; not  found  as  adj.  in  ME.,  where  only  the 
forms  belonging  to  far  are  used  adjeetively: 
see  further,  adv.,  and  far\  farther,  adv.  and 
a.  There  was  a  similar  and  ult.  related  form, 
ME.  farther,  fore,  front,  <  AS.  furthra,  before 
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(m  rank:  L.  pr%or,  major),  =  OS.  forthoro 
(Schmeller)  =  OPries.  fordera  =  MLG.  vorder 
=  VtUor.fordarOjfordero,  MHG.  G.  vorder,  fore, 
in  tront:  of  the  same  ult.  elements  as  further, 
adv.]  1.  Move  remote;  more  distant  than 
something  else. 

Since  he  went  from  Egypt  'tis 
A  space  tor  further  [farther  in  folio  1623]  travel. 

Shale,  A.  and  C,  ii.  1. 

■i>7    i.  1,.     ,  ,.  The  seer 

Went  thro  the  strait  and  dreadful  pass  of  death, 
Wot  ever  to  be  question'd  any  more, 
Save  on  the  further  side. 

Tennyson,  Coming  of  Arthur. 
2.  Additional;  continued  or  continuing;    ex- 
tending beyond. 
_  What  further  need  was  there  that  another  priest  should 
™e?  ^Heb,  vii.  11. 

Theoc.  You  gripe  it  too  hard,  sir. 
Malef.  Indeed  I  do,  but  have  no  further  end  in  it 
But  love  and  tenderness. 

Massinger,  Unnatural  Combat,  ii.  3. 

Satan  had  journey'd  on,  pensive  and  slow, 

Bat  further  way  found  none.   Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  174. 

When  once  the  fresh  interest  of  a  thing  is  exhausted,  a 

further  fixing  of  the  attention  costs  more  and  more  effort. 

J.  Sully,  Outlines  of  Psychol.,  p.  99. 

Further  assurance,  in  law,  an  instrument  confirming 

the  title  intended  to  have  been  secured  by  one  already 

made. 

further  (fer'THer),  V.  t.  [Also  dial. /«rcfer;  < 
ME.  furtheren,  furthren,  fortheren,  forthren, 
firthren,  <  AS.  fyrthrian,  fyrthran  {=  OPries. 
fordera  =  D.  MLG.  vorderen  =  OSG.furdiren, 
MHG.  viirdern,  Or.  fordern  =  Dan.  (fie-)fordre  = 
Sw.  (be-)fordra),  further,  promote,  advance,  < 
furthor,  ixathei :  see  further,  adv.]  1.  To  help 
or  urge  onward  or  forward ;  promote ;  advance ; 
forward. 

The  same  nyght  ayenst  day  we  made  sayle,  and  hadde 
so  esy  wynde  that  lytell  were  viefurtherde  therby. 

Sir  S.  Gwylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  77. 

The  science  of  Astronomy,  they  say,  was  mueh  furthered 
by  Enoch.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  36. 

Neither  do  we  read  of  any  woman  in  the  Gospel  that 
assisted  the  persecutors  of  Christ,  or  furthered  his  afflic- 
tions ;  even  Pilate's  wife  dissuaded  it. 

Donne,  Sermons,  xxiii. 
He  was  not  only  satisfied  with  his  Majesty's  measures, 
but  ready  to  further  them  to  the  utmost  in  his  power. 

Maty,  Chesterfield. 
2f.  To  help  or  assist. 

But  nathelesse  hit  ys  my  wille,  quod  she, 
lo  furtheren  yow,  so  that  ye  shal  nat  dye. 
But  turne  sounde  home  to  youre  Thessalye. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1.  1618. 

furtherance  (f er'THer-ans),  n.  [Pormerly  also 
furderance;  (.further,  v.,  + -ance.]  The  act  of 
furthering  or  forwarding;  promotion;  advance- 
ment. 

I  know  that  I  shall  abide  and  continue  with  you  all,  for 
youv  furtherance  and  joy  of  faith.  Phil.  i.  25. 

Surely  that  day  was,  by  that  good  father's  meanes,  dies 
natalis  to  me  for  the  whole  foundation  of  the  poore  learn- 
yng  I  have,  and  of  all  the  furderance  that  hitherto  else- 
where I  have  obteyned.  Aschavi,  The  Scholemaster,  ii. 
I  am  as  unfit  for  any  practical  purpose  — I  mean  for 
the  furtherance  of  the  world's  ends  —  as  gossamer  for  ship- 
timber.  Thoreau,  Letters,  p.  7. 

furtherer  (fer'SH6r-6r),  n.  One  who  furthers 
or  helps  to  advance ;  a  promoter. 

And  in  middes  of  outward  injuries  and  inward  cares,  to 
encrease  them  withall,  good  Sir  Bichard  Sackville  dieth, 
that  worthie  gentleman,  that  earnest  favourer  and  fur- 
ihereroiGo&'s  true  religion.  Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  i. 

furthermore  (fer'Tser-mor),  adv.  [<  ME.  fur- 
thermore, forthermore^or  mare)  (=MLG.  vorder- 
i»er),  also,  reversely,  more  further  {or  farther), 
and,  conjunctionally  (def .  2),  as  one  word,  for- 
thermore:  see  further,  ado.,  and  more,  adv.] 
If.  Still  further;  yet  further:  in  reference  to 
place,  position,  or  motion. 

Now  wille  I  TeAe  farther  mare. 

And  shew  yhow  of  sum  paynes  that  er  thare. 

Hampole,  Prick  of  Conscience,  L  2892. 
Porthir  mare  gan  he  glyde. 
Sir  Perceval  (Thornton  Romances,  ed.  Halliwell),  1.  2210. 

2.  Moreover;  besides;  in  addition  to  what  has 
been  said:  a  eontinuatiye  adverb  or  conjunc- 
tion. 

furthermore,  whilst  we  eat  (say  they),  then  health, 
which  began  to  be  appaired,  flghteth  by  the  help  of  food 
against  hunger. 

Sir  T.  More,  Utopia  (tr.  by  Eobinson),  li.  7. 

This  will  he  send  or  come  for :  furthermore. 
Our  son  is  with  him ;  we  shall  hear  anon. 

Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 

furthermost  (f er'THer-most),  a.  superl.  [<  fur- 
ther, a.,  +  -most  as  in  foremost,  q.  v.  Cf .  fur- 
thermore.]   Most  remote. 

furthersome  (fer'iHer-sum),  a.  [<  fwrther  + 
-some;  an  artificial  formation.]  Tending  to 
further  or  promote ;  helpful. 
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In  enterprises  of  pith  a  touch  of  stratagem  often  proves 
furthersome.  Carlyle,  French  Rev.,  I,  iii.  6. 

furthest  (ffer'SHest),  adv.  and  a.  superl.  [See 
further.]    Superlative  of  /ari. 

We  find  by  daily  experience  that  those  calamities  may 
be  nearest  at  hand,  readiest  to  break  in  suddenly  upon  us, 
which  we  in  regard  of  times  or  circumstances  may  imagine 
to  be  furthest  off.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  41. 

furtive  (fer'tiv),  a.  [<  OP.  furtif,  P.  furtif  = 
Sp.  Pg.  It.  furtive,  <  L.  furtivus,  stolen,  pm-- 
loined,  hence  also  hidden,  concealed,  secret,  < 
furtum,  theft,  robbery,  <  furari,  steal,  thieve, 
'<  fur,  a  thief:  see  furacious  and  ferret'-.]  1. 
Stolen ;  obtained  by  theft. 

Or  do  they  [planets]  .  .  . 

DsiTt  furtive  Beams  and  Glory  not  their  own, 

All  Servants  to  that  Source  of  Light,  the  Sun  ? 

Prior,  Solomon,  i. 
2.  Stealthy;  thief-like. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  such  eyes  to  squint,  and  take 
furtive  glances  on  this  side  and  on  that. 

Emerson,  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  22. 
That  furtive  mien,  that  scowling  eye.  M.  Arnold. 

furtively  (f  6r'tiv-li),  adv.  In  a  furtive  manner; 
stealthily. 

She 
Did  look  upon  him  furtively 
In  loving  wise. 
William  Morris,  Eai'thly  Paradise,  II.  131. 

furtum  (ffer'tum),  n.  [L.,  theft :  see  furtive.] 
In  law,  theft ;  robbery. 

furuncle  (fu'rung-kl),  n.  [=  F.furonele  =  Sp. 
furiinculo  =  Vg.furunculo,  frumeulo  =  Jt.forun- 
culo,  <  1/.  furunculus,  a  petty  thief,  a  pilferer, 
a  pointed,  burning  sore,  a  boil,  dim.  of  fur,  a 
thief:  see  furacious,  furtive.]  A  circumscribed 
inflammation  of  the  skin,  forming  a  necrotic 
central  core,  and  suppurating  and  discharging 
the  core ;  a  boil. 

furuncular  (fu-rung'ku-lar),  a.  [<  L.  fururv- 
eul/UiS,  a  furuncle,  +  -afs.  J  Pertaining  to  or  ex- 
hibiting furuncles  or  boils. 

furunculi,  ».    Plural  ot  furunculus. 

furunculosis  (fu-mng-ku-lo'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  fu- 
runculus +  -osis.]  In  jiaiftoZ. ,  the  morbid  state 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  furuncles  or 
boils. 

furunculus  (fu-rung'ka-lus),  n. ;  pi.  furuncuU 
(-li).     [L.]     Same  as  furuncle. 

fury  (fu'ri),  n. ;  pi.  furies  (-riz).  [Early  mod. 
E.  aXsofurie;  MiE.  furie,  furye,  <  F.furie  =  Sp. 
Pg.  It.  furia,  <  L.  furia,  commonly  in  pi.  furice, 
rage,  madness,  fury;  Furice,  the  Furies  (also 
called  Dirw,  and  (Gr.)  Eumenides,  Erinyes);  < 
furere,  rage,  be  furious.]  1.  Extreme  anger  or 
rage ;  anger  or  wrath  which  overrides  all  self- 
control  ;  a  storm  of  anger ;  madness. 

I  do  oppose 
My  patience  to  hi^  fury. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,iv.  1. 
As  they  rode  on  thro'  Garioch  land. 
He  rode  up  in  a.  fury. 
The  Bantin'  Laddie  (Child's  Ballads,  IV.  101). 

Thoult  see  my  sword  vfithfurie  smoke, 
Robin  Hood  and  the  Tanner's  Daughter  (Child's  Ballads, 

[V.  338). 

2.  Violent  or  impetuous  action  of  any  kind; 
vehement  manifestation  of  force;  violence. 

Foundations  here  are  of  a  Christian  Temple  ;  and  two 
towers  of  marble,  that  have  better  resisted  the  fury  of 
time.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  18. 

It  was  not  the  Ships  only  that  felt  the  fury-  of  this  storm, 
but  the  whole  Island  suffered  by  it. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  iii.  71. 

On  the  western  coast  of  Britain,  where  the  Atlantic 
breakers  roll  in  upon  the  shore,  they  have  been  known  to 
exert  a  pressure  of  between  three  and  four  tons  on  every 
square  foot  of  surface  exposed  to  their  fury. 

Huxley,  Physiography,  p.  167. 

3.  Enthusiasm;  inspired  or  frenzied  excite- 
ment of  the  mind. 

Her  staring  eyes  with  sparkling  fury  roll. 
When  all  the  god  came  rushing  to  her  soul. 

Dryden,  Mneid. 

4.  [cap.]  In  classical  myth.,  one  of  the  avenging 
deities,  called  in  Greek  mythology  the  Erinyes 
or,  by  euphemism,  Eumenides,  and  by  the  Ko- 
mans  the  Purise  or  Dirse,  daughters  of  Earth  or 
of  Night,  represented  as  fearful  maidens,  often 
winged,  and  with  serpents  twined  in  their  hair, 
clad  in  dusky  garments  girdled  with  red.  They 
dwelt  in  the  depth  of  Tartarus,  and,  owing  to  their  dread 
power  of  avenging  wrong,  whether  intentional  or  not,  were 
feared  by  gods  and  men.  According  to  fully  developed 
Greek  tradition,  they  were  three  in  number  and  caUed 
Tisiphone,  Alecto,  and  Megsera.  They  relentlessly  pun- 
ished crime,  especially  breaches  of  piety  and  hospitality, 
both  before  and  after  death.  They  were  therefore  also 
regarded  as  goddesses  of  fate,  in  common  with  the  Parcse ; 
hence  the  use  of  the  name  in  the  extract  from  Milton. 

Comes  the  blind  Fury  with  the  abhorred  shears, 
And  slits  the  thiu-spun  life.        Milton,  Lycidas,  1.  75. 
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Oh,  the  Furies  that 
I  feel  within  me ;  whipp'd  on  by  their  angers 
For  my  tormentors ! 

Fletcher  (and  another  ?),  Prophetess,  iv.  1. 

Hence — 5.  Aministpr  or  a  concentrated  mani- 
festation of  vengeance;  an  avenging  or  venge- 
ftil  personality,  principle,  or  action. 

Sad  be  the  sights,  and  bitter  fruites  of  warre. 
And  thousand /wrtcg  wait  on  wrathfull  sword. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  ii.  30. 

Fear  of  death,  infamy,  torments,  are  those  furies  and 
vultures  that  vex  and  disquiet  tyrants. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  664. 
Heaven  has  no  rjige  like  love  to  hatred  tui-n'd, 
J^or  hell  a  fury  like  a  woman  scorned. 

Congreve,  Mourning  Bride,  iii.  8. 
Come,  sir,  you  put  me  to  a  woman's  madness. 
The  glory  of  a/«n/.      Beau,  and  FL,  Philaster,  ii.  4. 

6t.   [Pound  only  in  the  passage  quoted,  where 
the  pi.  furies,  with  the  sense  of  L.  fures,  thieves 
(pi.  of /«r,  a  thief),  is  used,  it  seems,  in  jesting 
allusion  to  the  Furies.1    A  thief. 
Have  an  eye  to  your  plate,  for  there  he  furies.    Fletcher. 

=  Syil.  1.  Vexation,  Indignation,  etc.  See  anger^. —  1 
and  2.  Violence,  vehemence,  tempestuousness,  fierceness, 
frenzy. 
fury  (fu'ri),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.furied,  ppr./mry- 
ing.  [<  fury,  m.]  To  infuriate;  agitate  vio- 
lently.   [Rare.] 

As  I  would  not  neglect  a  sodain  good  opportunity,  so  I 
would  not  fury  myself  in  the  search. 

Feltham,  Resolves,  i.  10. 

furze  (f  erz),  n.  [<  ME.  firs,  fyrs,  fyrris,  firse, 
<  AS.  fyrs,  furze  (translated  by  L.  rhammts) ; 
connections  unknown.]  1.  The  common  name 
for  the  Ulex  E%irop<sus,  a  low,  muoh-hranohed, 
and  spiny  leguminous  shrub,  with  yellow  flow- 
ers. It  is  abundant  in  baiTen,  heathy  districts  through- 
out the  west  of  Europe,  and  sometimes  covers  large  areas. 
It  is  used  for  fuel,  and  the  young  shoots  for  fodder,  and 
is  also  cultivated  for  ornament,  especially  a  double-flow- 
ered variety  and  a  more  slender  and  less  rigid  form  known 
as  IHsh  furze.  The  dwarf  or  tame  furze  is  a  much  smaller 
species,  U.  nanus.    Also  called  gm-se  and  whin. 

With  a  wispe  of  Jirses,  Piers  Plowman  (B),  v.  351. 

Fyrris,  or  qwyce  tre  or  gorstys  tre,  ruscus. 

Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  162. 

Now  would  I  give  a  thousand  furlongs  of  sea  for  an  acre 
of  barren  ground ;  long  heath,  brown  furze,  anything. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  i.  1. 

2.  A' frizz.     [Rare  or  obsolete.] 

One  ask'd.  If  that  high  Furze  of  Hair 
Was,  bona  fide,  all  your  own. 

Prior,  Pontius  and  Pontia. 

Needle  furze,  a  species  (ffema(a  Anglica)  allied  and  some- 
what similar  to  Ulex  Europceus.  It  has  slender,  finely 
pointed  spines. 

forze-bushf,  ».  [Early  mod.  E.  fyrslusslie;  < 
furze  +  hu^li^.']    Furze.     Palsgrave. 

furzechat  (f6rz'chat),  n.  The  whinchat,  Saxi- 
cola  ruhetra:  so  called  from  its  frequenting 
furze  or  gorse. 

furze-chirper  (f6rz'ch6r"per),  n.  The  bram- 
bling  or  mountain-finch,  Fringilla  montifringil- 
la.    Also  furze-chueker. 

furze-chitter  (f6rz'chit"6r), ».  Same  as  fwrge- 
cliat.     [Local,  Eng.] 

furze-hacker  (ferz'hak'er),  n.  Same  as  furze- 
chat.     [Local,  Eng.] 

furzeling  (fferz'ling),  «.  [<  furze  +  -ling^.} 
Same  as  furze-wren. 

furzent  (fer'zn),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  firzen,  n. ;  < 
furze  +  -e«2,]  I_  a.  Of  furze ;  furzy.  Holland. 
II.  n.  Furze.     Tusser. 

furze-wren  (ffirz'ren),  «.  The  Dartford  war- 
bler, MelizopMlus  dartfordiensis  or  M.  unda- 
tus. 

furzy  (ffer'zi),  a.  [<  furze  +  -j/l.]  Overgrown 
with  furze ;  full  of  furze. 

Their  route  was  laid 
Across  the/ur2y  hills  of  Braid. 

Scott,  Marmion,  iv.  23. 

fusa(fo'sa),  «.;  pl./Mse  (-ze).  [It.]  Ijo.  medie- 
val music,  a  quaver  or  eighth-note,  >. 

Fusagasuga  bark.    See  bark^. 

Fusanus  (fu'sa-nus),  m.  [NL.]  A  santalaoeous 
genus  of  trees  and  shrubs,  natives  of  Australia. 
F.  spicatus  furnishes  the  fragrant  sandalwood  of  western 
Australia.  The  hard,  close-grained  wood  of  F.  acumina- 
tus  is  also  known  as  sandalwood,  but  has  no  perfume. 
The  quandang-nut  is  the  fruit  of  the  same  tree ;  it  is  sweet 
and  edible. 

fusarole,  fusarol  (fn'sa-rol),  ».  [<  P.  fusa- 
rolle,  <  It.  fmajuola,  aii  astragal,  <  fusajuolo, 
fusajolo,  a  whirl  to  put  on  a  spindle,  <  fuso,  a 
spindle,  <  L.  fiisiis,  a  spindle,  the  shaft  of  a 
column.]     In  arch.,  an  astragal. 

fusate  (fu'sat),  a.  [<  NL.  *fusatus,  <  L.  fusus, 
a  spindle.]     Same  a,s  fusiform. 

fuse  (fusk),  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  fusco  =  It.  fosco, 
fuoco,  <  Ij.fuscus,  dark,  swarthy,  dusky,  tawny. 
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prob.  orig.*/«rscMS,  aUiedto/«ri)«w,  dark,  dusky, 
gloomy,  and  perhaps  ult.  to  E.  brovm,  q.  v.  Cf . 
fuscous.^    Same  a,s  fuscous.     [Rare.] 

Expectation  was  alert  on  the  receipt  of  your  strange- 
shaped  present,  while  yet  undisclosed  from  its  fuse  en- 
velope. Lamb,  To  H.  C.  Robinson. 

fuscationt  (fus-ka'shon),  n.  [<  Jj. fuscare,  dark- 
en, <  fuscus,  dark :  see  fuse,  fuscous.  Cf.  oi- 
fuscate,  dbfuscation.']  A  darkening;  obscurity. 
Blount. 

fuscescent  (fu-ses'ent),  a.  [<  L.  fuscus,  dark, 
dusky  (see/«i'c),  +  -escent.']  In  zool.  and  hot., 
somewhat  fuscous ;  approaching  dark  brown,  or 
tinged  with  that  color. 

fuscin  (fus'in),  n.  [<  1>.  fuscus,  dark,  dusky 
(see  fuse),  +  -in^.J  A  brownish  matter  ob- 
tained from  empyreumatio  animal  oil.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  may  be  dissolved  by 
alcohol. 

fuscite  (fus'it),  n.  [<  L.  fuscus,  dark  (see  fuse), 
+  -ite^.J    Same  as  gabhronite. 

fuscoferruginous  (fus"k6-fe-r6'ji-nus),  a.  [< 
L.  fuscus,  dark,  dusky  (see  fuse),  +  ferrugi- 
nus,  rusty:  see  ferruginous. ~\  In  entom.,  rust- 
colored  vrith  a  brownish  tinge. 

fuscotestaceous  (fus"k6-tes-ta'shius),  a.  [< 
L.  fuscus,  dark,  dusky  (see  fuse),  +  testaeeus, 
brick-colored:  see  testaceous.']  In  e«<om.,  dull 
reddish-brown;  testaceous  with  a  reddish  tinge. 

fuscous  (fus'kus),  a.  [<  L.  fuseus,  dark,  dusky: 
eeefitse.}  Brown;  brown  tinged  with  gray;  of 
a  dark,  swarthy  color. 

In  buildings,  when  the  highest  degree  of  the  sublime  is 
intended,  the  materials  and  ornaments  ought  neither  to 
be  white,  nor  green,  nor  yellow,  nor  blue,  nor  of  a  pale 
red,  nor  violet,  nor  spotted,  but  of  sad  and  fuscous  col- 
ours, as  black,  or  brown,  or  deep  purple,  and  the  like. 

Burke,  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  §  16. 

fusel  (fuz),  v.;  pret.  and.  ^pp.  fused,  -ppv.  fusing. 
[<  Ti.filsus,  pp.  of  fundere,  pour  out,  shed;  of 
metals,  melt,  cast,  found :  see  found^,  and  cf . 
fuse"^,  affuse,  confuse,  diffuse,  effuse,  infuse,  pro- 
fuse, suffuse,  transfuse,  etc.]  I,  trans.  1.  To 
melt;  liquefy  by  heat ;  render  fluid. 

I  know  the  quarry  whence  he  had  the  stone ; 
The  forest,  too,  where  all  the  timber  grow'd ; 
The  forge  wherein  li\&  fused  metals  flow'd. 

Byrom,  Verses  Intended  to  have  been  Spoken. 

2.  To  blend  or  unite  as  if  by  melting  toge- 
ther. 

That  delirious  man 
Whose  fancy  fuses  old  and  new. 
And  flashes  into  false  and  true. 
And  mingles  all  without  a  plan. 

Tennyson,  In  Meraoriam,  xvi. 
The  dramas  of  Jonson  are  formed  of  solid  materials, 
bound  and  welded  rather  thaxi  fused  together. 

Whipple,  Old  Eng.  Dram. 

A  girl  whose  ardent  nature  turned  all  her  small  allow- 
ance of  knowledge  into  principles,  fusing  her  actions  into 
their  mould.  Qeorge  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  I.  213. 

An  island  of  the  size  of  Britain,  an  island  forming  a 
world  of  its  own,  could  not  be  fused  into  the  mass  of  the 
Empire  in  the  same  way  as  the  lands  which  are  geograph- 
ically continuous.    E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  125. 

=  Syn.  1.  Dissolve,  Thaw,  &tc.  See  meW. — 2.  To  amalga- 
mate. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  melt;  be  reduced  from  a 
solid  to  a  fluid  state  by  heat. 

Native  Bismuth  is  whitish,  with  a  faint  reddish  tinge 
and  a  metallic  lustre.  .  .  .  It/uses  readily  at  476°  F. 

Ure,  Diet.,  I.  346. 

2.  To  become  intermingled  and  blended  as  if 
melted  together. 

With  such  a^ieart  the  mind  fuses  naturally  —  a  holy  and 
heated  fusion.  D.  0.  Mitchell,  Rev.  of  a  Bachelor,  ii.' 

Both  coasts  are  irregular,  both  coasts  are  mountainous, 
and  the  moimtains  on  both  sides  fuse  into  one  general 
mass.  B.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  338. 

fuse^  (fuz),  n.  [Abbr.  of /«seei.]  A  tube,  eas- 
ing, ribbon,  etc.,  of  various  materials,  filled  or 
saturated  with  a  combustible  compound,  and 
used  as  an  exploder  for  firing  a  blast  or  for 
igniting  any  exploding  charge,  as  of  a  military 
shell.  A  common  fuse  consists  of  a  rope-like  tube  filled 
with  some  slow-burning  composition,  as  niter,  sulphur, 
and  mealed  powder,  its  commonest  use  being  to  allow  the 
one  who  ignites  it  time  to  get  to  a  place  of  safety  before  the 
explosion.  An  electric  fuse  consists  of  the  explosive  sub- 
stance so  arranged  as  to  be  fired  either  by  a  spark  of  high  - 
potential  electricity  formed  at  a  break  in  an  electric  circuit 
(the  so-called  tension-fuse),  or  by  the  incandescence  of  a 
fine  (for  example,  platinum)  wire  which  forms  part  of  the 
circuit  through  which  the  cuiTcnt  is  passed  (the  so-called 
quantity-fuse).  By  extension,  devices  performing  the  same 
function  as  the  common  fuse,  as  mechanical  and  chemi- 
cal exploders  of  all  kinds,  are  termed  fuses.  The  fuses 
used  for  exploding  projectiles  are  of  four  kinds :  time,  per- 
cussion, concussion,  and  combination.  In  the  first  class 
the  time  of  burning  is  regulated  by  cutting  the  ribbon, 
composition-filled  tube,  etc.,  to  the  required  length;  the 
second  is  ignited  by  the  impact  of  the  projectile  against 
an  object ;  the  third  is  operated  by  the  shock  of  discharge  ; 


fase-mallet 

while  the  combination-fuses  combine  the  principles  of  the 
other  classes  with  more  or  less  complexity.  See  blasting, 
fuse.  Also  spelled/i«e.— Abel  fuse,  an  electric  fuse  in- 
vented by  Abel,  the  explosive  material  of  which  is  com- 
posed of  subsulphid  and  subphosphid  of  copper  with  po- 
tassium chlorate.  It  is  fired  by  a  spark.— PercusBlon- 
fuse,  a  fuse  prepared  for  action  by  the  shook  of  the  dis. 
charge,  and  put  in  action  on  striking  the  object.  liam. 
ersly.—  Quantlty-fUse,  an  electric  fuse  in  which  the  con- 
ducting circuit  IS  completed  by  a  short  piece  of  some 
substance,  usually  a  metal,  of  tolerably  high  resistance, 
which  is  raised  to  a  high  temperature,  practically  to  in- 
candescence, on  the  passage  of  a  current  of  sufilcient 
strength.— Safety-fuse,  a  slow-burning  ribbon  or  tape 
for  exploding  a  blast.— Tension-fUBe,  an  electric  fuse  in 
which  the  conducting  circuit  is  not  complete,  the  firing 
being  accomplished  by  the  passage  of  a  spai'k.- Wooden 
fuse,  a  hollow  plug  of  wood  filled  with  fuse-composition 
firmly  driven  in,  the  open  end  being  protected  from  moist- 
ure by  a  water-proof  cap,  used  for  exploding  military 
shells.  For  service,  a  part  of  the  plug  is  cut  off,  according 
to  the  length  of  time  it  is  desired  that  the  composition 
shall  burn,  and  the  plug  is  then  driven  into  the  hole  in 
the  shell. 

fuse^t,  n.  [Cf.  feuts.]  The  track  or  trail  of  a 
buck  in  the  grass.    AXso  fusee. 

There  wants  a  scholar  like  an  hound  of  a  sure  nose,  that 
would  not  miss  a  true  scent,  nor  run  upon  a  false  one,  to 
trace  those  old  Bishops  in  their /wge. 

Bp.  Uacket,  Abp.  Williams,  i.  14. 

fuseau  (fu-z6'),  n.  [P.,  a  spindle:  see/««2.] 
The  grip  of  a  sword.     Compare  spindle. 

fuse-auger  (fuz'a"g6r),  n.  An  instrument  toy; 
diminishing  the  time  of  burning  of  a  fuse  by 
removing  a  part  of  the  incendiary  composition 
from  the  exterior  end  of  it. 

fuseei,  fuzeei  (fu-ze' ),  n.    [Formerly  also/««i'c; 

<  ~P.  fusil  (pron.  fii-ze'),  fusU:  seefusil'^.']  If. 
Same  as/jm^l. — 2.  Same  as /t«se2. — 3.  Akind 
of  match  for  lighting  a  pipe,  cigar,  and  the  like. 
It  is  made  of  cardboard  impregnated  with  niter  and 
tipped  with  a  composition  which  ignites  by  friction.  E. 
R.  Knight. 

Wax  matches  and  fusees  were  unknown  luxuries. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVI.,  notes. 

fusee^,  fuzee^  (fu-ze'),  «•  [Formerly  also  fuzie, 
fuzy  ;  <  OP.  fusee,  a  thread,  <  ML.  fusata,  a  spin- 
dleful  of  thread,  yam,  etc.,  orig.  pp.  fern,  of  /«- 
sare,  use  a  spindle,  <  ii.  fusus,  a  spindle.  Cf./Jt- 
siV^.]     If.  A  spindle-shaped  figure. 

The  Triangle  is  an  half  e  square,  Lozange,  or  Fuzie,  part- 
ed vpon  the  crosse  angles.. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  78. 

2.  A  cone  or  solid  conical  piece  in  a  watch  or  a 
spring-clock  on  which  is  wound  a  chain  or  cord, 
attached  at  one  end  to  its  widest  part  and  at  the 
other  to  the  barrel  containing  the  mainspring, 
the  action  of  which  unwinds  it,  transferring  it 
to  the  barrel.  The  object  of  the  fusee  is  to  equalize  the 
effect  of  the  mainspring,  as  its  force  is  relaxed  through 
regular  diminution  of  tension,  by  gradually  diminishing 
the  resistance  of  the  chain-  or  cord  through  its  increasing 
distance  from  the  axis  of  the  fusee.  This  axis  is  the  arbor 
of  the  main  wheel,  which  is  attached  to  the  fusee  and 
imparts  the  motion  derived  from  the  spring  to  the  other 
wheels.  In  many  watches  the  fusee  isnow  dispensed  with, 
its  object  being  attained  by  other  contrivances.  The  term 
is  also  applied  to  similar  mechanical  contrivances  used  for 
other  purposes.    Also  called  fuse-wheel. 

3.  In  farriery,  a  kind  of  splint  applied  to  the 
leg  of  a  horse. 

fusee^t,  n.    See  fuseS. 

fusee-engine  (fii-ze'en"iin),  «.  A  machine  for 
making  fusees  for  watches  and  clocks. 

fuse-extractor  (fiiz'eks-trak"tor),  n.  A  power- 
ful instrument  used  for  extracting  wooden  fuses 
from  loaded  shells. 

fuse-gage  (fiiz'gaj),  n.  An  adjustable  fuse-cut- 
ter for  cutting  time-fuses,  as  those  of  projec- 
tiles. It  consists  of  a  block  of  wood  with  a  graduated 
metal  gage  on  one  side  and  a  hinged  knife  to  cut  off  the 
fuse.  The  gage  is  marked  to  seconds  and  fractions,  so 
that  the  fuse  can  be  cut  so  as  to  burn  just  the  length  of 
time  required. 

fuse-hole  (fuz'hol),  n.  The  hole  in  a  shell  pre- 
pared for  the  reception  of  the  fuse. 

fuselt,  n.    Same  aafusil^. 

fusella  (fo-zel'la),  m. ;  ^l.fuselle  (-le).  [It.,  dim. 
otfusa.]    In  medieval  music,  a  sixteenth-note, 

fusel-oil  (fu'zel-oil),  n.  [<  G.  fusel,  spirits  of 
inferior  quality,  as  bad  brandy  or  gm  (perhapa 

<  L.  fusilis,  fluid,  liquid,  molten :  see  fusifi, 
fusile),  +  E.  oil.']  A  mixture  of  homologues 
of  ethyl  alcohol  (chiefly  amyl  alcohol),  fatty 
acids,  and  ether  salts  formed  in  small  propor- 
tion during  alcoholic  fermentation,  it  has  a  high- 
er boiling-point  than  ordinary  alcohol,  and  gives  to  it  or 
any  spirituous  liquor  which  contains  it  a  strong  and  some- 
times unpleasant  nauseous  odor.  It  has  irritant,  poison- 
ous properties.  Fusel-oil  is  separated  from  alcohol  by 
fractional  distillation.    Also  called  grain-oil. 

fuse-mallet  (fiiz'mal"et),  n.  A  mallet  of  hard 
wood,  used  in  connection  with  a  fuse-setter, 
for  driving  a  wooden  fuse  into  a  shell. 


fuse-plug 

fuse-plug  (fuz'plug),  n.  A  wooden  or  metallic 
case  made  to  hold  the  fuse  employed  to  explode 
the  charge  in  a  shell,  it  is  diiven  into  the  sheU  Im- 
mediately before  service,  and  the  fuse  is  inserted  at  the 
moment  of  firing.    See  wooden  fuse^  under /iMfi2. 

fuse-setter  (fuz'sef'er),  n.  A  cylinder  of  wood 
or  brass  with  a  recess  in  the  end  fitting  the  end 
of  the  fuse,  used  with  a  fuse-mallet  in  driving 
wooden  fuses  into  shells  when  loading. 

fuse-wheel  (fuz'hwel),  n.    Same  asfusee^,  2. 

Thinking  men  considered  how  it  [a  clock]  might  be 

made  portable,  by  some  means  answerable  to  a  weight ; 

and  so  instead  of  that  put  the  spring  and  fuse-wheel,  which 

make  a  watch.       N.  Orew,  Cosmologia  Sacra,  II.  vi.  §  86, 

fuse-wrench  (fuz  Tench),  n.  A  T-shaped 
wrench  used  for  inserting  metallic  fuse-plugs 
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as  the  radish,  and  in  zo61ogy  to  joints,  organs, 
marks,  etc.,  which  are  broadest  in  the  middle 
and  daminish  regularly  and  rapidly  to  the 
ends. 

.15™  not  unacquainted  with  th&t fueiform,  spiral- wound 
bundle  of  chopped  stems  and  miscellaneous  incombusti- 
bles,  the  cigar.  0.  W.  Holmes,  Autocrat,  v. 

A  very  great  quantity  ol  fu^fm-m  nervous  cells. 

Alien,  and  Neurol.,  VI.  317. 
2.  In  icMh.,  having  the  dorsal  and  ventral  con- 
tours symmetrical,  and  approximated  to  each 
other  from  a  middle  point  toward  each  end,  as 
the  mackerel,  tunny,  and  stickleback.  Also 
fmate,  /Msoid.- Fusiform  palpi,  in  entmn. ,  those  pal- 
pi m  which  the  two  terminal  jomts  are  cone-shaped  with 
their  broadest  ends  together. 


in  shells.    One  arm  is  a  screw-driver,  one  has  forks  to  fusiUt  (fu'zil),  n.     [Formerly  also  fusel  (also 

ing  fire  (cf.  pierre  d,  fusil,  a  gun-flint),  hence 
also  a  gun,  musket  (>  Sp.  fusil,  firelock,  a  small 
musket,  =  Pg.  fusil,  a  musket,  fuzil,  a  steel  for 
striking  fire),  =  It.  foeile,  a  steel  for  striking 
fire,  fueile,  a  steel  for  striking  fire,  firelock,  a 
musket,  <  ML.  foeile,  a  steel  for  striking  fire, 
<  L.  focus,  a  fireplace,  ML.  fire  (>  ¥.feu,  etc., 
fire) :  see  focus,  fuel.'\  A  flint-lock  musket: 
originally  so  called  in  English,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  matchlock  previously  in  use,  from 
the  French  name  of  the  piece  of  steel  against 
which  the  flint  strikes  fire. 


screw  in  the  plug,  and  the  third  has  forks  to  screw  the 
water-cap  into  the  fuse. 

fusibility  (fu-zi-bil'i-ti),  n.  [=  p.  fusiUliU  = 
Sp.  fusiUlidad  =  Pg.  fusiUlidade  =  It.  fusiUli- 
ta;  &B  fusible  +  -ity :  see-Mlity.']  The  quality 
of  being  fusible,  or  of  being  convertible  from 
a  solid  to  a  fluid  state  by  heat. 

I  found,  low  down  in  the  sandstone,  a  bed  ...  of  a 
white,  friable,  harsh-feeling  sediment,  which  adheres  to 
the  tongue,  is  of  easy  fusibility,  and  of  little  specific  grav- 
ity. Darwin,  Geol.  Observations,  ii.  371. 

fusible  (fu'zi-bl),  a.  [<  ME.  fusiile,  <  OP.  fusi- 
ble, P.  fusible  =  Pr.  Sp.  fusible  =  Pg.  fusivel  = 
It.  fusibile,  <  L.  as  if  *fusibilis,  ifimdere,  pp. 
/msm,  pour,  melt :  see/Msei,/oj«red3.]  Capable 
of  being  fused,  or  melted  or  liquefied  by  the 
apphcatioil  of  hjaat.  The  scale  of  fusibility  of  Von  Ko- 
bell,  used  in  mineralogy  to  define  the  approximate  rela- 
tive fusibility  of  different  minerals,  is  as  follows :  1,  stib- 
nite ;  2,  natrolite ;  3,  almandine  garnet ;  i,  aotinolite ;  6, 
orthoclase ; '  6,  bronzite. 


The  first  is  the  River  of  Belus,  .  .  .  whose  sand  afford- 
eth  matter  for  glaase,  becomming/i(S(i62e  with  the  heat  of 
the  furnace, 

The  chemists  define  salt,  from  some  of  its  properties,  to 
be  a  body  fusible  in  the  fire,  congealable  again  by  cold 
into  brittle  globes  or  crystals. 

Arhuthnot,  Aliments,  p,  26. 

Fusible  calculus.   See  caUidus. — Fusible  conductors, 

short  conductors  of  a  metal  which  fuses  at  a  low  tempera- 
ture inserted  in  an  electric  circuit  to  protect  other  parts 
of  the  circuit  from  damage  that  might  arise  from  an  ex- 
cessive current.  The  short  conductor  melts  when  a  mod- 
erately high  temperature  is  reached,  and  thus  breaks  the 
circuit,— Fusible  metal,  any  alloy  which  melts  at  a  low 
temperature.  Such  alloys  usually  contain  bismuth.  Fu- 
sible metal  is  used  for  safety-plugs,  and  occasionally  for 
taking  impressions  from  dies,  etc.  See  Hsnrnth,  bell- 
metal,  and  Newton's  metal  and  Rose's  metal  (under  metal). 
— Fusible  plug,  in  steam-engines,  a  plug  of  fusible  metal 
placed  in  the  skin  of  the  boiler,  intended  to  melt  and 
allow  the  steam  to  escape  when  a  dangerous  heat  is 
reached.— Fusible  porcelain,  a  silicate  of  alumina  and 
soda  obtained  from  cryolite  and  sand,  fused  and  worked 
as  glass.— Wood's  fusible  alloy.  See  alloy. 
Pusicladium  (fu-si-kla'di,um),  n.     [NL.,  <  L. 


A  small  anonymous  Military  Treatise,  printed  in  the 
year  1680,  says  the/iMfl  or  firelock  was  then  in  use  in  our 
army.  Grose,  Military  Antiq.,  I.  169. 

Fusil  de  rempart  [F.,  rampart  gun],  in  the  seventeenth 
century  and  later,  a  firearm  adapted  for  use  in  defending 
fortifications.  It  was  mounted  on  a  swivel  or  some  similar 
contrivance,  and  the  stock  was  often  made  to  fit  the  shoul- 
der for  convenience  of  pointing ;  the  barrel  was  of  great 
length,  and  the  piece  threw  a  ball  an  inch  in  diameter  or 

even  larger. 

Sandys,  Travai'les,  p.  169?  fusil^  (fii'zil),  n.    [Formerly  also  fusiUe ;  <  ML. 

*fusiUus,  fusellus  ( >  F.  fuseau), 

a  spindle,  dim.  of  L.  fusus  ( >  It. 
Pg.  fuso  =  Sp.  huso  =  Pg.  fus), 
a  spindle :  see  /Msee^.]  in  her. : 
(a)  A  bearing  differing  from 
the  lozenge  in  being  longer  m 
proportion  to  its  breadth,  and 
named  from  its  shape,  which 
resembles  that  of  a  spindle. 
This  collar,  .  .  .  with  its  double  fusilles  interchanged 


with  these  knobs  which  are  supposed  to  represent  flint 
stones  sparkling  with  fire, ...  is  the  badge  of  the  noble 
Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  Scott,  Kenilworth,  vii, 

(6)  A  representation  of  a  spindle  covered  with 
yarn. 

Heralds  have  not  omitted  this  order  or  imitation  there- 
of, whiles  they  symboUically  adorn  their  scuchions  with 
mascles,  fusils,  and  saltyrs. 

Sir  T,  Brovme,  Garden  of  Cyrus,  ii. 


fiisus,  a  spindle,  +  Gr.  KkaSvov,  dim.  of  kTiASoq,  a  fusil^t,  fusilet  (fu'zil)^  a.     [<  L.  fusilis,  fluid, 


young  shoot  of  a  tree,  a  branch:  see  cladiis.'] 
A  genus  of  hyphomycetous  fungi,  belonging  to 
the  Dematiei.  The  fertile  hyphse  are  short,  erect,  and 
■straight,  somewhat  fascicled,  and  the  conidia  continuous 


The  Scab-fungus  {Fusicladiutn  dendriticutn). 
a,  an  infested  apple,  showing  scabs  caused  by  the  fungus ;  b,  portion 
<lf  an  infested  leaf,  showing  the  fungus  in  blaclc  patches ;  c,  section 
{highly  magnified)  of  a  diseased  spot  in  the  fruit,  showing  the  spores 
of  the  fungus  in  position. 

or  oftener  uniseptate,  and  acrogenously  produced.    F. 


liquid,  molten,  Kfundere,  -pp.  fusus,  pour,  melt: 
see  /«sei,and /oMredS.]  1.  Capable  of  being 
melted  or  rendered  fluid  by  heat. 

The  liquid  ore  he  drain'd 
Into  fit  moulds  prepared ;  from  which  he  form'd 
First  his  own  tools :  then,  what  might  else  be  wrought 
FusU  or  graven  in  metal.  Milton,  P.  L.,  xi.  573. 

3.  Eunning  or  flowing,  as  a  liquid. 

Perpetual  fiames. 
O'er  sand  and  ashes,  and  the  stubborn  flint, 
Prevailing,  turn  into  a,  fusil  sea. 

J.  Philips,  Cider,  ii. 
Some  .  .  .  fancy  these  scapi  that  occur  in  most  of  the 
larger  Gothick  buildings  of  England  ai'e  artificial,  and  will 
have  it  that  they  are  a  kind  ot  fusil  marble. 

Woodward,  Essay  towards  a  Nat.  Hist,  of  the  Earth. 

fusileer,  fusilier  (fti-zi-ler'),  «.  [<  P.  fusilier 
(=  Sp.  fusilero  =  Pg.  fueileiro  =  It.  fuciliere), 
</MSii,  a  musket:  see/MS«Zi.]  Properly,  a  sol- 
dier armed  with  a  fusil ;  in  general,  an  infantry 
soldier  who  bears  firearms,  as  formerly  distin- 
guished from  a  pikeman  or  an  archer.  The  name 
is  still  retained  by  a  regiment  of  the  line  in  the  British 
army  (the  7th),  called  the  Koyal  Fusiliers. 


MfmntKum  is  very  common  m  Europe  and  America,  f,,„Ji1o<lQ  ffti  T^  lnrl'">    -»       r^  F    fut/illniJp Tcr 

causing  the  disease  called '«ca!- 'on  apples  and  pears.    It  "ISlUaae  (fu-zi-lad  ),  «.     l<.i^.jusuime-tfg^. 


causing  the  disease  called 'sca& 'on  apples  and  pears, 
grows  on  twigs,  leaves,  and  fruit  of  apple-  and  pear-trees, 
often  causing  the  fruit  to  fall  when  very  young.  In  other 
cases  it  causes  distortion,  or  produces  a  scab-like  5r  gnarly 
appearance  upon  the  fruit. 

Fusidse (fu'si-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < Fusus  +  4d(B.'] 
A  family  of  gastropods,  named  from  the  genus 
I^us:  same  as  Fasciolariidoe. 

Tusidium  (fu-sid'i-um),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  fusus,  a 
spindle,  -t-  kdium.']  A  white  hyphomycetous 
mold  having  short,  simple  hyphse  and  fusiform 
concatenate  conidia,  which  are  hyaline  or  light- 
ly tinted.  The  species  grow  on  dead  stems  and 
leaves. 


fuzilada (aiterlt.fu^yilata),  <  fusilier {=\t. fuci- 
lare  =  Vg.fuzilar),  shoot,  <  fusil,  a  musket :  see 
fusiP-.l  A  simultaneous  or  continuous  dis- 
charge of  musketry:  sometimes  used  figura- 
tively. 

Then  both  men  broke  into  a  fusillade  of  excited  and  ad- 
miring ejaculations. 

S.  L.  Clemens,  life  on  Mississippi,  p.  367. 

The  men  found  relief  In  mclafyMlladesoi  swearing  as  I 
had  never  before  heard  or  even  imagined. 

Qeikie,  Geol.  Sketches,  ii.  18. 

Those  of  them  who  had  guns  kept  up  a  continued /imi- 
lade  upon  the  koppie.  Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVII.  363. 


fusiform  (fu'si-fdrm),  a.  [<  1^.  fusus,  a  spindle,  fusillade  (fu-zi-lad'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  fustl- 
+ /orwa,  shape.]  1.  Tapering"both  ways  from  laded, -ppt.  fusillading.  [<  fusillade,  ri.J  Toat- 
the  middle :  applied  in  botany  to  certain  roots,    tack  or  shoot  down  by  a  fusillade. 


fusion 

Military  execution  on  the  instant :  give  them  shriving 
if  they  want  it;  that  done,  fusillade  them  all. 

Carlyle,  Sterling,  i.  13. 

The  Mahdi's  adherents  fusilladed  his  palace  at  Khar- 
toum. The  Century,  XXVIII.  660. 

fusillet,  n.    An  obsolete  form  otfusil^. 

fusill6e  (F.  pron.  fii-ze-lya'),  a.  [Heraldic  P., 
<.fusil^,']    Same  asfusillu, 

fusilly  (fu'zi-U),  a.  [<  P.  fusilUe.l  In  lier., 
covered  with  fusils :  divided  by  diagonal  lines 
bendwise  dexter  and  sinister,  but  at  more  acute 
angles,  so  as  to  form  fusils :  said  of  the  field. — 
Fusilly  bendy,  having  three,  four,  or  more  fusils  touch- 
ing by  their  obtuse  points,  the  whole  series  being  arranged 
in  the  direction  of  the  bend. 

fusil-mortar  (fu'zil-m6r'''tar),  n.  A  small  mor- 
tar fixed  on  a  stock  like  tfiat  of  a  musket,  for- 
merly used  for  throwing  grenades.  See  hand- 
mortar. 

fusil-shapedf  (fu'zil-shapt),  a.    Fusiform. 

Fusil-shaped  spikes  (of  a  Rowel-spur). 

J.  Hewitt,  Ancient  Armour,  II.  235. 

Fusinse  (fu-si'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Fusus  + 
-incB.']  A  subfamily  ot  Fasoiolariidce,  typified 
by  the  genus  Fusus,  having  a  fusiform  shell 
vtithout  varices,  and  the  columella  smooth,  not 
plicate  or  tortuous;  the  spindle-shells.  See  cut 
under  Fusus. 

fusine  (fii'sin),  n.  A  gastropod  of  the  subfamily 
Fusince. 

fusing-disk  (fu'zing-disk),  n.  A  flat  circular 
plate  of  soft  steel  mounted  on  an  axis  and  ro- 
tated with  great  rapidity,  used  for  cutting  metal 
bars.  ' 

fusing-point  (fu'zing-point),  n.  The  degree  of 
temperature  at  which  a  substance  melts  or  li- 
quefies ;  the  point  of  fusion.    See  fusion. 

fusinist  (fu'zin-ist),  n.  [<  F.fusiniste,  <  fusain, 
spindle-tree,  priekwood  (crayon  de  fusain,  or 
simply/MsaJw,  charcoal-pencil),  <  ML.  *fusanus, 
<  L.  fusus,  a  spindle.]  An  artist  who  draws  in 
charcoal. 

The  modern  art  [of  charcoal-drawing]  is  really  a  painter's 
art.  ...  It  was  first  practised  by  some  French  painters. 
.  .  .  Since  their  time  the  number  of  fusinistes  has  im- 
mensely increased  in  France. 

P.  G.  Hamerton,  Graphic  Arts,  p.  158. 

fusion  (fu'zhon),  n.  [<  ME.  fusion,  fuson,foison, 
etc.,  abundance  (see  foison),  <  0'F.foison,fui- 
son,fuson,  etc.;  in  lit.  sense  <  F,  (after  orig. 
L.)  fusion  =  Fv.fusio  =  Sp,  fusion  =  Pg.  fusao, 
=  It.  fusions,  <  L.  fusio{n-),  a  pouring  out, 
founding  (ML.  also  abundance,  profusion),  < 
fundere,  -pp. fusus, pour, melt:  Be6fuse^,found^, 
and  cf.  foison,  a  doublet  of  fusion.^  1.  The 
act  or  operation  of  melting  or  rendering  fluid 
by  heat,  without  the  aid  of  a  solvent:  as,  the 
fusion  of  ice  or  of  metals. 

After  reduction  [of  iron]  in  platinum  vessels  by  pure 
hydrogen,  and  fusion  in  lime  crucibles  by  the  oxyhydro- 
gen  flame,  .  .  .  buttons  of  metal  were  obtained  absolutely 
free  from  phosphorus.  Fncyc.  BHt.,  XIII.  279. 

3.  The  state  of  being  melted  or  dissolved  by 
heat;  a  state  of  fluidity  or  flowing  in  conse- 
quence of  heat:  as,  metals  infusion. 

Philosophers  have  taught  that  the  planets  were  origi- 
nally masses  of  matter  struck  off  in  a  state  oi  fusion  from 
the  body  of  the  sun.  Paley,  Nat.  Theol.,  xxii. 

Hence — 3.  The  act  of  uniting  or  blending  to- 
gether, or  the  state  of  being  united  or  blended, 
as  if  through  melting;  complete  union,  as  of 
previously  diverse  elements  or  individuals. 

So  far  did  the  emperor  advance  in  this  work  of  fusion 
as  to  claim  a  place  for  himself  among  the  Gaulish  deities. 

Merivale. 

Important  as  was  the  union  of  Wessex  and  Mercia  in 

itself  as  a  step  towards  national  unity,  it  led  to  a  step  yet 

more  important  in  the  fusion  of  the  customary  codes  of 

the  English  peoples  into  a  common  law. 

J.  R.  Green,  Conq.  of  Eng.,  pi  139, 
The  altruistic  impulse  is  formed  out  of  the  social  fusion 
and  transmutation  of  the  egoistic  impulses, 

Maudsley,  Body  and  Will,  p,  252, 

Specifically — 4.  InpoUtics,  the  coalition  of  two 
parties  or  factions. 

In  New  Jersey  the  refusal  of  part  of  the  Douglas  men 

to  support  the  Fusion  ticket  .  ,  ,  had  allowed  four  of  the 

Lincoln  electors  to  slip  in  over  the  two  Bell  and  the  two 

Breckinridge  electors  on  the  regular  Democratic  ticket. 

H.  Greeley,  Amer,  Conflict,  I.  328, 

5t.  Abundance;  plenty;  profusion:  same  as 
foison. 

Labourers  had  plente  andfvson, 

Rom.  of  Partenay  (E,  E,  T,  S,),  1, 1113. 
Off  vitaill  and  wines  saw  he  ^et  fusion. 
Which  tho  was  had  in  this  gamyson. 

Rmn.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  6466. 

Agueous  or  watery  fusion,  the  melting  of  certain  crys- 
tals by  heat  in  their  own  waxer  of  crystallization. — Dry 
fusion,  the  liquefaction  produced  in  salts  by  heat  after 
the  water  of  crystallization  has  been  expelled.— Igneous 
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fusion,  the  melting  of  anhydrous  salts  by  heat  without 
their  undergoing  any  decomposition. —  Latent  heat  of 
fusion,  the  heat  which  is  expended  in  the  molecular  work 
involved  in  the  change  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  state. 
(■See  latent  Aea(, under  heat.)  Thus,  to  change  apound  of  ice 
at  the  freezing-point  to  a  pound  of  water  at  the  same  tem- 
perature requires  about  80  tliermal  units,  which  number 
expresses,  therefore,  the  latent  heat  of  the  fusion  of  ice. 
— Point  of  fusion  of  metals,  the  degree  of  heat  at  which 
they  melt  or  liquefy.  This  point  is  very  different  for  differ- 
ent metals.  Thus,  mercury  becomes  liquid  at  —39°,  while 
platinum  requires  tor  its  fusion  the  intense  heat  produced 
by  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe,  it  being  infusible  in  the 
furnace.  See  under  the  names  of  the  different  metals 
tile  approximate  fusiug-points  of  each. 

fusionism  (fu'zhgn-izm),  ».  l<  fusion  +  -ism.'] 
8a,me  a.s  fusion,  i. 

fusionist  (fu'zhon-ist),  n.  [=  'F .  fusionniste ; 
as  fusion  +  -isf.']  In  poliUcs,  one  wlio  advo- 
cates or  supports  some  more  or  less  tempora- 
ry coalition  of  two  or  more  parties  or  factions 
against  anotlier. 

fusionless  (fo'zhon-les),  a.  [Sc,  also  foison- 
less,  fizzenless ;  <  fusion,  f oison,  abundance, 
etc., '+  -less:  see  foisonless.'}  Ssujne  as  figeen- 
less. 

fusoid  (fu'soid),  a.  [<  L.  fusus,  a  spindle,  + 
Gr.  eldof,  form.]    Same  as  fusiform. 

fuss  (fus),  n.  [A  coUoq.  and  dial,  word,  scarce- 
ly found  in  literary  use  before  the  19tli  cen- 
tury; the  record  is  therefore  defective.  The 
noun  appears  to  be  due  to  the  adj.  fussy,  which 
is  prob.  an  extended  form  (with  the  common 
adj.  suffix  -1/1)  of  ME. /«(s,  fom,  eager,  anxious, 
<  AS.  fus,  ready,  prompt,  quick,  eager:  see 
fouse,  and  cf .  feeze^,  feaze^,  the  derived  verb.] 

1.  Trifling,  useless,  or  annoying  activity;  dis- 
orderly bustle;  an  anxious  display  of  petty 
energy. 

Old  mother  Dalmaine,  with  all  her/itss,  was  ever  a  bad 
cook,  and  overdid  everything.        Disraeli,  Young  Duke. 

2.  A  disturbing  course  of  action ;  a  display  of 
perturbed  feeling;  disturbance;  tumult:  as,  to 
make  a  fuss  over  a  disappointment. 

Why,  here's  your  Master  in  a  most  violent  Fuss,  and  no 
mortal  Soul  can  tell  for  what.     Vanbrugh,  Confederacy,  iv. 

People  had  not  learned  how  to  meet  and  dance  without 
making  a  fuss  over  it,  taking  up  carpets,  putting  candles  in 
tin  sconces,  keeping  late  hours,  and  having  a  supper,  the 
preparation  of  which  was  mainly  done  by  the  ladies  of 
the  house.  W.  Besant,  Fifty  Years  Ago,  p.  89. 

3t.  A  large,  fat,  bustling  person. 

That  great  ramping  Puss,  thy  Daughter,  .  .  . 
Kambles  about  from  place  to  place. 

Cotton,  Burlesque  upon  Burlesque,  p.  233. 

Madam,  o*  Sunday  Morning  at  Church  I  curtsied  to  you ; 
and  look'd  at  a  great  Fuss  in  a  glaring  light  dress  next 
Pew.  Steele,  Grief  A-la-Mode,  iii.  1. 

fuss  (fus),  V.  [<  fuss, ».]  I.  intrans.  To  make 
much  ado  about  trifles ;  make  a  bustle. 

He  fussed,  fretted,  commanded,  and  was  obeyed.    Scott. 

II.  trans.  To  disturb  or  confuse  with  trifling 
matters. 

Her  intense  quietude  of  bearing  suited  Miss  Gryce,  who 
could  not  bear  to  hefttssed.  ,  CornhUl  Mag. 

fussball  (fus'bal),  n.     Seefuzzball. 

fussify  (fus'i-fi),  V.  i.  or  t.:  pret.  and  pp.  fns- 
sifled,  ppr.  fussifying.  [<  fuss  +  -i-fy.']  To 
fuss ;  make  a  fuss  about.     [Vulgar.] 

fussily  (fus'i-li),  adv.  In  a  fussy  or  bustling 
manner. 

PoUowed  by  a  long  train  of  clients,  .  .  .  the  sedile  fidget- 
ed/«ssiiy  away.  Bulwer,  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,  p.  13. 

fussiness  (fus'i-nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
fussy;  bustle,  especially  needless  or  disorderly 
bustle. 

She  was  fussy,  no  doubt ;  but  her  real  activity  bore  a  fair 
proportion  to  iiev  fussiness.  Marryat,  Snarleyyow. 

That  exaltation  of  English  character  which  seems  wholly 
compatible  with  British /«ssi?ies8. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVII.  964. 

fusslet  (fus'l),  ».  t.    Same  aafuzzle. 

fussock  (fus'ok),  n.  l<fuss,  n.,  3,  -I-  -ock']  A 
large,  fat  woman.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

fussy  (fus'i),  a.  [Now  regarded  as  fuss,  n.,  + 
-1/1 ;  but  perhaps  orig.  an  extended  form  of 
ME.  fus,  fous,  eager,  anxious :  see  fuss,  n.,  and 
fouse.  ]  Moving  and  acting  with  fuss ;  bustling ; 
making  much  ado  about  trifles ;  making  more 
ado  than  is  necessary. 

The  "over-formal"  often  impede,  and  sometimes  frus- 
trate, business,  by  a  dilatory,  tedious,  circuitous,  and 
(what  in  colloquial  language  is  called)  fussy  way  of  con- 
ducting the  simplest  transactions. 

Whately,  Note  on  Bacon's  Essay  of  Seeming  Wise. 

Very  fussy  about  his  food  was  Sergeant  B.,  and  much 

trotting  of  attendants  was  necessary  when  he  partook  of 

nourishment.  i.  M.  Alcntt,  Hospital  Sketches,  p.  88. 

fustl  (fust),  n.  [<  OP.  fust,  fuist,  feust,  fus,  a 
stick,  stock,  stake,  log,  shaft,  branch  or  stem 
of  a  tree,  a  tree,  wood,  etc.,   P.  f4t,  stock, 
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shaft,  =  Sp.  Pg.  fuste  =  It.  fusto,  m.,  stock, 
stem,  etc.  (cf.  OP.  fuste,  f.,  a  stock,  piece  of 
wood,  cask,  pipe,  hogshead,  also  a  foist  (a  sail- 
ing vessel  so  called),  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  fusta:  see 
foist^),  <  L.  fustis,  a  knobbed  stick,  a  club, 
ML.  also  a  stock,  stem,  tree,  etc.,  connected 
with  *fendere,  strike,  in  comp.  defendere,  of- 
fendere:  see  fend^,  defend,  offend.]  In  arch., 
the  shaft  of  a  column,  or  the  trunk  of  a  pilas- 
ter.    Gwilt. 

fust^t  (fust),  V.  i.  [<  fusty.]  To  be  fusty ;  be- 
come moldy ;  smell  ill. 

Sure,  he  that  made  us  with  such  large  discourse, 

Loo'icing  before  and  after,  gave  us  not 

That  capability  and  godlike  reason 

To  fust  in  us  unus'd.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  iv.  4. 

But  Nummius  eas'd  the  needy  gallant's  care 
With  a  base  bargain  of  his  blowen  ware 
Otfusted  hops,  now  lost  for  loss  of  sale. 

Bp.  Hall,  Satires,  iv.  5. 

fust^t  (fust),  n.     [<  fust^,  v.]     A  strong  musty 

smell. 
fust^t,  **•     Same  stsfoist^. 

They  had  scene  and  told  30  .  sailes  that  were  most  part 

gallies  and/wstes.  Hakluyfs  Voyages,  IL  77. 

fustanet,  ».    An  obsolete  form  oi  fustian. 
fustanella  (fus-ta-nel'a),  m.     [See  fustanelle.] 
Same  as  fustanelle. 

His  [Pharaoh's]  warriors  follow,  looking,  according  to 
the  eyes  with  which  we  look  at  them,  like  Homans  in  mil- 
itary dress,  or  like  Albanians  in  the  immemorial/iwianei^a. 
E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  171. 

fustanelle  (fus-ta-nel'),  n.  [<  ML.  fustanella, 
dim.  of  NG-r.  (poi'aravi  =  Bulg.  fushtan  =  Serv. 
fushtan,  flshtan  =  Alb.  fustan,  a  petticoat,  < 
It.  fustagno,  fustian:  see  fustian.]  A  petti- 
coat or  kUt  of  white  cotton  or  linen,  very  full 
and  starched,  worn  as  a  part  of  the  modem 
Greek  costume  for  men.  It  is  Albanian  in  its 
origin. 

I  flew  over  his  [a  donkey's]  head  and  alighted  firmly  on 
my  feet,  but  the  spruce  young  Greeks,  whose  snowy /usfa- 
nelles  were  terribly  bespattered,  came  off  much  worse. 

B.  Taylor,  Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  359. 

fusteric  (fus't6r-ik),  n.  [<  fustet,  with  altered 
term.,  4-  -jc]  A  yellow  coloring  matter  derived 
from  fustet. 

fustet  (fus'tet),  M.  [<  P.  fustet,  the  smoke-tree, 
OP.  also  fustel,  fostel  =  Pr.  fustet  =  Sp.  Pg. 
fustete,  ML.  fustetus,  fustet,  <  li.  fustis,  a  stick, 
ML.  a  tree,  etc. :  see  fust\  a,n6i  ct.  fustic]  The 
smoke-tree  or  Venetian  sumac,  Bhus  Cotinvs, 
and  also  its  wood,  otherwise  esAeA  young  fustic 
(which  see,  under /astjc). 

fustian  (fus'tyan),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  fustian, 
fustien,  fustane  =  Of),  fusteyn,  <  OP.  fustaine, 
fustaigne,  P.  futaine  =  Pr.  fustani  =  Sp.  fustan 
=  Pg.  fustSo  =  It.  fustagno,  frustagno,  <  ML. 
fustiamum,  fustaneum,  fustanum,  fustian,  with 
adj.  suffix,  -i-anum,  etc.,  <  .At.  Fustdt,  the  name 
of  a  suburb  of  Cairo  in  Egypt  whence  the  stuff 
first  came ;  cf .  Ar.  fustdt,  a  tent  made  of  goats' 
hair.  Hence  ult.  fustanelle.  With  fustian  as 
applied  to  style  cf .  the  similar  use  of  hombast.] 
I.  n.  \\.  Pormerly,  a  stout  cloth,  supposed  to 
have  been  of  cotton  or  cotton  and  flax,  it  was 
in  use  in  Europe  throughout  the  middle  ages.  In  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  priests'  robes  and 
women's  dresses  were  made  of  it,  and  there  were  both 
cheap  and  costly  varieties.  It  appears  to  have  been  worn 
when  strength  and  durability  were  required,  and  gradually 
the  use  of  it  was  confined  to  servants  and  laborers.  In 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the  name  was  given  to  a  similar 
fabric  woven  of  wool,  the  nap  of  which  was  sheared. 


Is  supper  ready?  '. 
tian? 


.  the  serving-men  in  their  new /t«f- 
Shak.,  T.  of  theS.,  iv.  1. 


3.  In  present  use,  a  stout  twiUed  cotton  fabric, 
especially  that  which  has  a  short  nap,  various- 
ly called  corduroy,  moleskin,  heaverteen,  velveteen, 
tMclcset,  etc.,  according  to  the  way  in  which  it 
is  finished.  SeewHow. —  3.  An  inflated  or  tur- 
gid style  of  speaking  or  writing,  characterized 
by  the  use  of  high-sounding  phrases  and  exag- 
gerated metaphors,  and  running  into  hyper- 
bole and  rant;  empty  phrasing. 

Prithee  let's  taXk  fustian  a  little,  and  gull  them  ;  make 
them  believe  we  are  great  scholars. 

B.  Jonsan,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  iii.  1. 

And  he,  'whose  fustian  's  so  sublimely  bad. 
It  is  not  poetry,  but  prose  mn  mad. 

Pope,  Prol.  to  Satires,  1.  187. 

Of  their  [Dryden's  plays']  rant,  their /asMim,  their  bom- 
bast, their  bad  English,  of  their  innumerable  sins  against 
Dryden's  own  better  conscience  both  as  poet  and  critic,  I 
shall  excuse  myself  from  giving  any  instances. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  66. 

4.  A  potation  composed  of  the  yolks  of  eggs, 
white  wine  or  other  liquor,  lemon,  and  spices. 
[Eng.] 


fusty 

"Rnra  fustian  is  a  "night-cap,"  made  precisely  in  the 
same  way  [as  egg-flip].  Hone,  Year  Book,  p.  62. 

=  Syn.  3.  Turgidness,  Bant,  etc.    See  bombast. 
II.  a.  1 .  Made  of  fustian. 

There  were  many  classes  of  people  here,  from  the  la- 
boui'ing  man  in  his  fustian  jacket  to  the  broken-down 
spendthrift  in  shawl  dressing-gown. 

Dickens,  Pickwick,  xH. 
2.  Pompous  in  style ;  ridictilously  tumid;  bom- 
bastic. 
Come,  come,  leave  these  fustian  protestations. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Hmnour,  Ind. 

The  absurd  and  fustian  courtship  of  the  times,  which 
was  a  corruption  of  the  Euphues  and  Arcadia. 

Giford,  Note  to  B.  Jonson's  Cynthia's  Revels,  iii, 

fustianis'ij  (fus'tyan-ist),  n.  [<  fustian  +  -ist.] 
One  who  writes  fustian. 

In  their  choice  preferring  the  gay  rankness  of  Apuleius, 
Arnobius,  or  any  modern  fustianist,  before  the  native 
Latinisms  of  Cicero.    Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

fustianize  (fus'tyan-iz),  V.  i.;  pret.  and  pp. 
fustianized,ypT.fustianizing.  [_<. fustian  +  4ze.] 
To  write  in  an  inflated  or  exaggerated  style; 
write  fustian.     [Rare.] 

What  is  a  poet's  love? 

To  write  a  girl  a  sonnet. 
To  get  a  ring,  or  some  such  thing, 

A.n^  fustianize  upon  it. 

O.  W.  Holmes,  The  Poet's  lot. 

fustibale,  fustibalus  (fus'ti-bal,  fus-tib'a-lus), 
n.  [<  L.  fustis,  a  staff,  -f-  Gr.  pdWkciv,  tfirow.] 
Same  as  staff-sUng. 

fustic  (fus'tik),  n.  [With  accom.  term,  -jc;  toi- 
raerly  ftistike ;  <  P.  fustoc,  <  Sp.  fustoc,  fustoque, 
fustic,  fustet:  see  fustet.]  A  dyestuff,  the 
product  of  Cklorophora  (Madura)  Unctoria,  a 
large  urticaeeous  tree  of  the  West  Indies  and 
tropical  South  America,  it  is  of  a  light-yellow  col- 
or, and  is  largely  used  for  dyeing  shades  of  yellow,  brown, 
olive,  and  green.  It  is  known  technically  as  yellow-wood, 
old  fustic,  or  Cuba  wood.  It  appears  in  commerce  in  four 
states :  as  chips,  as  a  powder,  as  an  aqueous  extract,  and 
as  a  paste  or  lake.  It  is  mordanted  with  alumina  for  yel- 
low, and  with  salts  of  iron  for  green. — Young  fustic, 
the  wood  of  Bhus  Cotinus,  the  Venetian  sumac  or  smoke- 
tree  of  southern  Europe,  used  for  dyeing  yellow.  It  comes 
in  commerce  as  small  logs  and  crooked  branches.  It  is 
also  known  as  Zante  fustic  and  fustet.  It  dyes  wool  mor- 
danted with  alumina  a  fine  orange  color,  but  is  easily  af- 
fected by  light.  It  is  used  by  the  tanners  of  Turkey,  and 
in  Tyi'ol,  to  impart  an  orange  color  to  leather. 

fustiga'te  (fus'ti-gat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  fusU- 
gated,  ppr.  fustigating.  [<  L.  fustigatus,  pp.  of 
fustigare  (>Pg.  Sp.  Pr.  fustigar  =  F.fustiger), 
cudgel  to  death,  <  fustis,  a  cudgel,  +  agere, 
drive.]    To  beat  with  a  cudgel ;  cane. 

Falling  out  with  his  steward  Rivaldus  de  Modena,  an 
Italian,  stnA  fustigating  him  for  his  faults,  the  angry  Ital- 
ian poysoned  him  [Cardinal  Bambridge]. 

Fuller,  "Worthies,  "Westmoreland. 

I  passed  that  night  crying,  "Hai,  Hal !"  switching  the 
camel,  and  fruitlessly  endeavoring  to  fustigate  Maaud's 
nephew,  who  resolutely  slept  on  the  water -bags. 

B.  F.  Burton,  El-Medinah,  p.  362. 

fustigation  (fus-ti-ga'shon),  n.  [=  P.  fusUga- 
tion  =  Pg.  fustigagSo  ;  adfusUgate  +  -ion.]  The 
act  of  fustigating  or  cudgeling;  punishment  in- 
flicted by  cudgeling. 

That  is  to  say,  six  fustigations  or  displings  about  the 
parish  church  of  Aldborough  aforesaid,  before  a  solenme 
procession,  sixe  seueral  Sundaies,  etc. 

Foxe,  Martyrs,  p.  609. 

I  have  not  observed  that  Colonel  De  Craye  is  anything 
of  a  Celtiberian  Egnatius  meriting  fustigation  for  an  un- 
timely display  of  well-whitened  teeth. 

G.  Meredith,  The  Egoist,  xxix. 

fustilariant  (f us-ti-la'ri-an),  n.  [Appar.  <  fusty 
with  arbitrary  term,  -l-drian.]  A  low  fellow; 
a  scoundrel. 

Away,  you  scullion!  you  rampalliani  you fustilarian I 
I'll  tickle  your  catastrophe.  Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  ii.  1. 

fustilugt,  fustilugst,  n.  [E.  dial.,  appar.  < 
fiisty  +  lug^,  n.,  ear,  in  some  capricious  ap- 
plication. But  cf .  fussock.]  A  gross,  fat,  un- 
wieldy person. 

You  may  daily  see  s\ich  fustilugs  walking  in  the  streets, 
like  so  many  tuns. 

F.  Junius,  Sin  Stigmatized  (1639),  p.  39. 

fustin  (fus'tin),  re.  [<  fustic  +  4n^.]  The  yel- 
low coloring  matter  contained  in  young  fustic, 
the  wood  of  Mhus  Cotinus. 

fustiness  (fus'ti-nes),  re.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  fusty;  an  ill  smell  from  moldiness,  or 
moldiness  itself. 

fusty  (fus'ti),  a.  [Also  fous^,  foisty;  <  OF. 
fust^,  fusty,  tasting  of  the  cask,  </M^fe,  a  cask: 
see  /ms«i.  Hence  fust^.]  1.  Moldy;  musty; 
ill-smelling;  rank;  rancid. 

If  a  feast,  being  never  so  great,  lacked  breade,  or  liijij 
fewstye  and  weightye  breade,  all  the  other  damtyes  stiouio 
be  unsaverye.  Aseham,  Toxophilus,  i. 


fusty 

Hector  shall  have  a  great  catch  i(  he  knock  out  either 
of  your  brains;  'a  were  as  good  crack  a  fusty  uut  with  no 
kernel.  Shak.,  T.  and  C,  ii.  1. 

2t.  Moping.    Davies. 

At  noon  home  to  dinner,  where  my  wife  still  in  a  melan- 
choly, fusty  humour,  and  crying,  and  do  not  tell  me  plain- 
ly what  it  is.  Pepys,  Diary,  June  18,  1668. 


Fusulina  (fu-su-U'na),  n.  [NL.,  <  *j,™„.™,,  ^^ 
assumed  dim.  of  L.  fusus,  a  spindle  (so  named 
from  the  fusiform  shape),  +  -ma.]  A  genus 
of  fossil  nummulitio  foraminifers,  typical  of 
the  subfamily  FasuUninw.  It  occurs  in  the 
Carboniferous,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  Per- 
mian. 

Fusulininae  (fii'''su-li-ni'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Fu- 
sulina +  -JJMB.]  A  subfamily  of  perforate  fora- 
minifers, of  the  family  NvmmMlimAce,  typiied 
by  the  genus  Fusulina.  The  test  is  bilaterally  sym- 
metrical, finely  tubulated,  with  polar  chamberlets  inclos- 
ing one  another,  single  or  rarely  double  septa,  no  true  in- 
terseptal  canals,  and  diversiform  aperture. 

fusuret  (fu'gur),  n.  [<  L.  fusura,  a  founding  or 
casting  of  metals,  <  fundere, 
pp.  fusus,  pour,  melt,  f oimd : 
see  ftise^,  fusion,  found^.'] 
The  act  of  fusing  or  melting; 
smelting.    Bailey. 

Fusus  (fli'sus),  n.  [NL.,  <  L. 
fusus,  a  spindle.]  A  genus  of 
gastropodous  moUusks  hav- 
mg,  a  fusiform  shell  with  a 
canaliculated  base,  an  elon- 
gated spire,  a  smooth  colu- 
mella, and  the  lip  not  slit. 
The  species  so  distinguished  are 
very  numerous,  and  the  soft  parts 
vary  so  much  that  they  are  now  dis- 
tributed among  many  genera  belong- 
ing to  different  families.  By  recent 
naturalists  the  genus  has  been  re- 
stricted to  such  representatives  of 
the  family  Faseiotariidce  as  Fusus 
colus.  Such  species  as  the  Fusus  an- 
tiquus  of  old  authors  belong  to  the 
genus  Chrysodomus  of  the  family 
Bit£cmidcB,  while  others  are  now  re- 
ferred to  the  family  Muricidce. 

fut.    A  technical  abbreviation 


fUtai  (fo'ta'),  n.     [Chinese,  the      Spindle-«hell  (Fusus 

tranquilizer,  </«,  tranquilize,  " 

+  tai,  a  title  of  respect  given  to  officers.]  In 
China,  a  governor  of  a  province:  sometimes 
called  Ueutenant-governor  by  Europeans,  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  a  tsung-tuh. 

futchell  (fuch'el),  n.  [Origin  not  ascertained.] 
A  longitudinal  piece  of  timber  supporting  the 
spliater-bar  and  pole  of  a  carriage. 

fute  (fut),  n.  The  Eskimo  curlew  or  dough-bird, 
Numerdus  iorealis.  G.  Trumbull.  [Long  Is- 
land, U.  S.] 

futhork  (fo'thSrk),  n.  [So  called  from  the  first 
six  letters,  /,  u,  th,  o,  r,  c.  Cf.  a-6-c,  alphabet.'] 
The  Runic  alphabet. 

The  Gothic  Futhorc  being  manifestly  the  primitive  type 
from  which  the  Anglian  and  Scandinavian  runes  were 
developed,  the  determination  of  the  origin  of  the  runes 
depends  on  the  inscriptions,  about  200  in  number,  which 
are  written  in  this  alphabet. 

Isaous  Taylor,  The  Alphabet,  II.  211. 

futile  (fu'til),  a.  [=  F.  fnUle  =  Sp.  fHUl  =  Pg. 
futil  =  It.  futile,  <  L.  futilis,  more  correctly 
futtilis,  untrustworthy,  futile,  lit.  that  easily 
poors  out  (hence  as  nounfutUle,  a  water-vessel, 
broad  above  and  pointed  below,  used  at  saeri- 
floes);  orig.  *fudtiUs,  <  fundere  {■>/ fud),  pour: 
t&Q  fmndfl,  fuse^.l  If.  Frivolous;  merely  lo- 
quacious. 

As  for  talkers  and  futile  persons,  they  are  commonly 
vain  and  credulous  withal. 

Bacon,  Simulation  and  Dissimulation  (ed.  1887). 

2.  Of  no  effect;  answering  no  valuable  pur- 
pose; useless;  ineffective;  trifling:  as,  futile 
efEorts;  futile  prattle. 

We  knew  of  how  little  avail  the  ordinary /uKfo  recom- 
mendations of  letters  were.  We  were  veteran  travellers, 
and  knew  the  style  of  the  East  too  well,  to  be  duped 
by  letters  of  mere  civility. 

Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  I.  276. 

Of  its  history  little  is  recorded,  and  that  little /aifle. 

Ruskm. 

,  Of  &{\  futile  speculations,  the  most  futile  is  the  discus- 
sion as  to  what  would  have  taken  place  if  something  h^d 
happened  which  did  not  happen. 

E.  Dicey,  Victor  Emmanuel,  p.  167. 

=Syn.  2.  Trivial,  frivolous,  unimportant,  useless,  bootless, 
unavaiUng,  profitless,  vain,  idle. 
futilely  (fu'til-li),  ack.    In  a  futile  manner. 
Regnault  met  his  death,  futileh/,  in  almost  the  last  en- 
gagement of  the  war  — if  it  is  futile  to  be  a  hero. 

T.  B.  Aldrich,  Ponkapog  to  Pesth,  p.  262. 

futilitarian  (fu-til-i-ta'ri-an),  a.  and  «.  [A 
word  formed  on  the  type  oiE  utilitarian,  and  in- 
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volving  a  sneer  at  the  phUosophie  school  so 
called.]  I.  a.  Devoted  to  worthless  or  useless 
pursuits,  aims,  or  the  like. 

The  word  international,  introduced  by  the  immortal 
iJentham,  and  Mr.  Carlyle's  gigmanity, ...  are  signifi- 
cantly characteristic  of  the  utilitarian  philanthropist  and 
of  the  futilitarian  misanthropist,  respectively. 

F.  Hall,  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  19. 

II.  n.  A  person  given  to  useless  or  worthless 
pursuits. 

As  for  the  whole  race  of  Political  Economists,  our  Mal- 
thusites,  Benthamites,  Utilitarians,  or  Futilitarians,  they 
are  to  the  Government  of  this  country  such  counsellors 
as  the  magicians  were  to  Pharaoh. 

Southey,  The  Doctor,  xxxv. 

futility  (fu-tU'i-ti),  n.  [=  p.  futilitc  =  Sp.  fu- 
tilidad  =  Pg.  futilidade  =  It.  futility,  <  L.  futili- 
ta{t-)s,  omptiness,  vanity,  <  fuUlis,  futtilis :  see 
f utile.]  The  quality  or  character  of  being  fu- 
tile, (at)  The  quality  of  being  talkative ;  talkativeness ; 
loquaciousness ;  a  disposition  to  tattle. 

The  parable  [Prov.  xxix.  2]  especially  corrects  not  the 
futility  of  value  persons  which  easUy  utter  as  well  what  may 
be  spoken  as  what  should  be  secreted ;  .  .  .  not  garrulity 
whereby  they  fill  others,  even  to  a  surfeit ;  but  .  .  .  the 
government  of  speech.  Bacon,  On  Learning,  viii.  2. 

(b)  The  quality  of  producing  no  valuable  effect ;  useless- 
ness ;  triflingness ;  unimportance ;  want  of  weight  or  re- 
sult :  as,  the  futility  of  measures  or  schemes ;  to  expose 
the  futility  of  arguments. 

We  have  too  much  experience  of  the  futility  of  an  easy 
reliance  on  the  momentary  good  dispositions  of  the  public. 
Emerson,  Amer.  Civilization. 
=Syn.  Nouns  formed  from  adjectives  rniiei  futile. 
futilize  (fii'ti-liz),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  fuUUzed, 
ppr.  f utilizing.  [<  fu1Me  +  -ize.]  To  render 
futUe  or  of  no  effect.     [Bare.] 

Her  whole  soul  and  essence  is  futilized  and  extracted 
into  show  and  superflcials.  Brooke,  Eool  of  Quality,  i.  218. 

futiloust  (fu'ti-lus),  a.  [Accom.  of  li.fuUUs: 
BeefuUle.]    Worthless;  trifling. 

It  is  a  most  unworthy  thing,  for  men  that  "have  bones 
in  them,  to  spend  their  lives  in  making  fidle-cases  for/w- 
tHous  womens  phansies.     N.  Ward,  Simple  Oobler,  p.  28. 

I  received  your  Answer  to  th&t  futilous  Pamphlet,  with 
your  Desire  of  my  Opinion  touching  it. 

Howell,  Letters,  ii.  48. 

futtock  (fut'gk),  n.  [Generally  considered  as 
a  corruption  "of  *foothook,  hut  foothoolc  is  not 
found.]  One  of  the  timbers  of  the  frame  of  a 
ship  above  the  floor-timbers  and  below  the  top- 
timbers. 

futtock-band  (fut'ok-band),  n.  Same  as  fut- 
toclc-hoop. 

futtock-aoop  (fut'ok-hop),  n.  Naut.,  a  hoop 
around  a  mast  below  the  top,  serving  for  the 
attachment  of  the  lower  ends  of  the  futtock- 
shrouds. 

futtock-plates  (fut'ok-plats),  n.  pi.  Naut., 
iron  plates  to  the  top  of  which  the  deadeyes 
of  the  topmast-  and  topgallant-rigging  are  fas- 
tened, and  having  holes  at  the  lower  end  into 
which  the  upper  ends  of  the  futtoek-shrouds 
are  hooked  or  shackled. 

futtoek-shrouds  (fut'ok-shroudz),  n.  pi.    Iron 


Futtoek-shrouds'. 

rods  leading  from  the  futtock-plates  to  an  iron 
band  round  the  topmast  or  lower  mast. 

He  fell  fiom  the  starboard  futtoek-shrouds,  and  .  .  . 
probably  sank  immediately.     ^     ^  ^      ,.    „,    ^ 

M.H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  39. 

futtock-staff  (fut'ok-staf),  n.  Naut.,  a  short 
bar  of  wood  or  iron  seized  to  the  shrouds  of 
the  topmast  and  lower  rigging,  abreast  of  the 
futtoek-shrouds,  to  keep  the  rigging  from  chaf- 
ing. 

futtock-stave  (fut'ok-stav),  ».  Same  as  fut- 
tock-staff. 

futtock-timbers  (fut'qk-tim"berz),  n.  pi-  In 
wooden-ship  building,  the  timbers  m  a  ship  s 
frame  just  above  the  floor-timbers;  the  fut- 
tocks. 


futurity 

futurablet  (fu'Jii-ra-bl),  a.  [<  futttre  +  -able  ' 
Possible  or  likely  to  occur  in  the  future. 

Wliat  the  issue  of  this  conference  concluded  would  have 
been  is  only  known  to  Him  .  .  .  whose  prescience  extends 
not  only  to  things  future,  hMtfuturable. 

Fuller,  Ch.  Hist.,  XI,  in.  61. 

future  (fu'tur),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  future,  <  OF. 
futur,  P.  futur  =  Pr.  futur  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  fu- 
turo,  <  Jj.futurus,  about  to  be,  future  part,  asso- 
ciated with  esse,  be,  sum,  I  am,  <  ■/  */«,  be,  found 
also  in  perf.  fui,  I  was,  fuisse,  have  been,  etc., 
=  E.  be:  see  Jei.]  1.  a.  1.  That  is  to  be  or 
come  hereafter;  that  will  exist  at  any  time 
after  the  present;  pertaining  to  time  subse- 
quent to  the  present :  as,  the  next  moment  is 
future  to  the  present. 

We  have  this  hour  a  constant  will  to  publish 
Our  daughters'  several  dowers,  th3.t  future  strife 
May  be  prevented  now.  SAafe.,  Lear,  i.  1. 

The  gratitude  of  place  expectants  is  a  lively  sense  of  fu- 
ture favours. 

Sir  B.  Walpole,  quoted  in  Hazlltt's  Wit  and  Humour. 

2.  Relating  to  later  time,  or  to  that  which  is 
to  come;  referring  to  or  expressing  futurity: 
as,  one's  future  prospects;  the  future  tense  in 
grammar.  In  teclinical  use  often  abbreviated 
fut. 

Losing  his  verdure  even  in  the  prime. 
And  all  the  fair  effects  of  future  hopes, 

Shak.,T.  a.  of  v.,  i.  1. 

Future  contingent,  eBtate,  probation,  etc.  See  the 
nouns,— Future  perfect,  or  future-perfect  tense  (also 
futurum  exactum),  in  gram.,  a  tense  expressing  action 
viewed  as  past  in  reference  to  an  assumed  future  time : 
as,  amavero  (Latin)  =  1  shall  have  loved, — Future  tense, 
in  gram.,  that  tense  of  a  verb  which  expresses  future  time, 
II.  n.  1 .  Time  to  come ;  time  subsequent  to 
the  present,  or  that  wliich  will  or  may  happen 
after  the  present  time. 

Him  God  beholding  from  his  prospect  high, 
Wherein  past,  present,  future,  he  beholds. 
Thus  to  his  only  Son  foreseeing  spake 

Hilton,  P.  L,,  iii.  78. 
Oh,  blindness  to  the  future!  kindly  given 
That  each  may  fill  the  circle  mark'd  by  Heaven. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  i.  85. 

2.  A  speculative  purchase  or  sale  of  stock  or 
other  commodities  for  future  receipt  or  deliv- 
ery.   See  to  deal  in  futures,  below. 

On  futures  the  Committee  are,  on  the  whole,  inclined  to 
look  with  a  lenient  eye,  and  do  not  see  their  way  to  com- 
pelling merchants  by  law  to  deliver  everything  they  sell, 
and  to  acquire  possession  of  it  before  they  sell  it. 

The  Nation,  April  26, 1883,  p,  366. 

A  suit  was  decided  ...  on  Saturday  ...  by  the  Su- 
preme Court,  giving  judgment  for  damages  against  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  for  failure  to  deliver 
a  dispatch  sent  ...  to  cover  500  bales  of  cotton  futures. 
New  York  Tribune,  Feb.  S,  1887. 

3.  In  gram.,  the  future  tense.  See  tense^. — 
Faragogic  future,  in  gram.  See  cohortative. — To  deal 
in  futures,  among  brokers  and  speculators,  to  buy  and 
sell  stoclis  or  commodities  of  any  kind  for  future  receipt 
or  delivery,  on  the  chance  of  a  favorable  change  in  price 
before  the  time  specified.  The  settlement  of  such  trans- 
actions is  most  commonly  effected  by  payment  of  the  dif- 
ference in  the  prices,  called  margins,  instead  of  the  actual 
transfer  of  the  subjects  of  them.    See  option,  margin. 

futuxelyt  (fu'tur-li),  ad».  i<  fuUre  + -hfi.]  In 
time  to  come ;  in  the  future. 

This  is  a  service,  whereto  I  am  going. 
Greater  than  any  war ;  it  more  imports  me 
Than  all  the  actions  that  I  have  foregone, 
Or  futurely  can  cope, 
Fletcher  (and  another),  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  i.  1. 

When  Jesus,  from  the  mount  of  Olives,  beheld  Jerusa- 
lem, he  "wept  over  it,"  and  foretold  great  sadnesses  and 
infelioitles  futurely  contingent  to  it. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed,  1836),  I.  288, 

futurist  (fii'tnr-ist),  n.  [<  future  +  -ist.]  1. 
One  who  has  regard  to  the  future ;  one  whose 
main  interest  lies  in  the  future ;  an  expectant. 
— 2.  In  theol.,  one  who  holds  that  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Book  of  Revelation  refers  princi- 
pally to  events  yet  to  come.  [Rare  in  both 
uses.] 

futuritial  (fii-Jn-rish'al),  a.  [<  future  +  -itial.] 
Relating  or  pertaining  to  futurity;  future. 
Bamilton.     [Rare.] 

futurition  (ffi-tu-rish'on),  n.  [=  F.  fdimrition 
=  Sp.  futuricion;  as  future  +  -ition.]  Future 
existence  or  reality;  prospective  occurrence 
or  realization.     [Rare.] 

Is  it  imaginable  that  the  great  means  of  the  world's  re- 
demption should  rest  only  in  the  number  of  possibilities, 
and  hang  so  loose  in  respect  to  its  futurition  as  to  leave 
the  event  in  an  equal  poise,  whether  ever  there  should  be 
such  a  thing  or  no?  SouU,,  Works,  I.  viii. 

Nothing  .  .  .  canhave  this  imagined /MteriKon,  but  as 
it  is  decreed.  Coleridge. 

futurity  (fu-tU'ri-ti),  «. ;  pi.  futurities  (-tiz). 
[<.  future  +  Atij.]  "1.  The  state' of  being  future, 
or  not  yet  existent.  [Rare.]  — 3.  Future  time ; 
time  to  come. 


futurity 

And  thou,  O  sacred  maid  !  inspir'd  to  see 

Th'  event  ol  things  in  iaiTi  futurity, 

Give  me  what  Heaven  haa  promised  to  my  fate. 

Dryden,  jEneid,  vi. 

3.  The  world  in  future  times ;  that  which  or 
those  who  will  exist  in  the  future. 
I  will  contrive  some  way  to  make  it  known  U>  futurity. 


So  when  reuioie  futurity  is  brought 

Before  the  keen  inquiry  of  her  thought, 

A  terrible  sagacity  informs 

The  Poet's  heart.  Cowper,  Table-Talk,  1. 492. 

4.  A  future  event;  something  yet  to  come:  in 
this  sense  a  plural  is  used. 

He  alone  who  orders  and  disposes  futurities  can  fore- 
see them  at  a  distance;  but  man  is  a  short-sighted  and 
blind  creature.  Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  II.  xxii. 

futuxize  (fii'tur-iz),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  futur- 
ized,  ppr.  futurizing.  [<  future  +  -ize.2  To 
form  the  future  tense ;  express  the  idea  of  fu- 
ture action  or  condition.     [Bare.] 

But  it  is  in  the  Romance  languages  that  this  mode  of 
futurizing  (if  we  may  so  call  it)  has  shown  itself  on  the 
largest  scale  and  with  the  greatest  constancy. 

J.  Hadley,  Essays,  p.  194. 

fuze,  n.    See/wse'-^. 

fuzee^,  w.    Seefusee^. 

fuzee'^,  n.    Seefusee^. 

fuzzi  (fuz),  n.  [Appar.  from  the  adj.  fuzzy, 
q.  v.,  the  same  as  or  mixed  with  fozy,  light  and 
spongy  (of.  D.  voos,  spongy) :  seefozy,foze,  and 
ci.  fuzzball.']  1.  Fine  downy  particles,  as  on 
the  surface  of  some  fruits,  as  the  peach;  loose 
fibers,  as  on  the  surface  of  cloth,  or  separated 
from  it  by  friction ;  loose  volatile  matter. 

We  turned  in  under  blue  blankets  with  a  fuzz  on  them 
like  moss.  C.  W.  Stoddard,  South  Sea  Idyls,  p.  228. 

2t.  A  puflfball ;  a  fuzzball. 

All  the  sorts  of  mushromes,  toadstooles,  pu£fes,  fusbals 
or  fuzzes.  Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xix.  3. 

fuzzl  (fuz),  V.  i.  [<  fuzz^,  ».]  To  fly  off  in  mi- 
nute particles. 

fuzz^t  (fuz),  V.  t.  [Origin  obscure ;  cf .  fuzzle.2 
To  intoxicate ;  fuddle ;  fuzzle.     [Old  slang.] 

The  University  troop  dined  with  the  E.  of  Ab.  at  Ricot, 
and  came  hom  e  well  fuzd.    Life  of  A.  Wood,  July  14, 1685. 

fuzzball  (fuz'bSil),  n.  [Also  fussball;  <  fuzz, 
same  a,sfuzz^  (or  another  form  otfoisfi-,  a  var. 
of  fist^),  +  ballKJi    A  puffball,  Lyeoperdon. 

AVhy,  you  empty  fuzz  balls,  your  heads  are  full  of  no- 
thing but  proclamations.     Diyden,  Troilus  and  Cressida. 

fuzzily  (fuz'i-U),  adv.  In  a  fuzzy  or  fluffy  style ; 
so  as  to  appear  curled  or  frizzed. 

Very,  very  low  down,  faultily  low,  some  good  judges 
said,  they  grew  on  a  fairly  white  brow,  and  thence  went 
off,  crisply,  fuzzily,  in  a  most  unaffected  wave. 

JR.  Broughton,  Not  Wisely,  but  too  Well,  ii. 

fuzzineSS  (fuz'i-ues),  n.  The  quality  of  being 
fuzzy,  downy,  or  fliiffy. 

Tomentose  appeai'ance  of  stem  orfuzziness  of  stem. 

The  Century,  XXXI.  477. 


fuzzlet  (fuz'l),  V.  t.  [Also  written  fussle;  cf. 
fuzz^ ;  origin  obscure ;  cf.  Gr.  fuseln,  drink  or 
smell  of  common  liquor,  <  fusel,  common  liquor : 
see  fusel-oil.  Ci,  sdBO  fuddle.}  To  intoxicate ; 
fuddle. 
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The  first  night,  having  liberally  taken  his  liquor,  .  .  . 
my  flue  scholler  was  so  fueled  that  ho  no  sooner  was  laid 
in  bed  but  he  fell  fast  asleep,  never  waked  till  morning, 
and  then  much  abashed.      Burton,  Anat  of  Mel.,  p.  600. 

fuzzy  (fuz'i),  a.     [Of  dial,  origin,  tho  same  as 

or  mixed  with  fozy,  q.  v.    Cf .  LGr.  fussig,  loose, 

light,  fibrous.]     1.  Covered  with  fuzz;  liable 

to  give  off  fuzz :  as,  &fiizzy  caterpillar. 

A  surface  on  either  side  made  up  of  fuzzy  elevations. 

The  Century,  XXX.  808. 

3.  Like  fuzz  or  down ;  fluffy :  as,  a  fuzzy  nap ; 
a,  fuzzy  fringe. 
The  fuzzy,  buzzy  halos  of  wings. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVIII.  149. 

fy  (fi),  inter).      See  fie^. 

-TV.  [<  ME.  fyen,  -fien,  <  OF.  -fler,  F.  -fier  = 
Sp.  Pg.  -fiear  =  It.  -fieare,  <  L.  -ficdre,  in  trans, 
verbs,  signifying  '  make  .  .  .  ,'  from  compound 
adjectives  in  -^c-us,  '  making  ...,''  doing 
.  .  .  ,' beingan  adj. form,  with  weakened  vowel, 
of  facere,  make,  do :  see  fact.  Examples  are : 
E.  magnify,  <  ME.  magnifyen,  magrtifien,  <  OP. 
magnifier,  <  L.  magnificare,  <  magnificus,  <  mag- 
nus,  great,  +  -flcus,  <  facere,  make,  do ;  E.  glo- 
rify, <  MB.  glorifyen,  glorifien,  <  OF.  glorifier, 
<  LL.  glorificare,  <  glorificus,  <  L.  gloria,  glory, 
+  -ficus,  <  facere,  make,  do.  The  associated 
adj.,  if  any  (besides  rarely  one  in  -fie,  repr. 
the  orig.  L.  adj.),  is  usually  in  -ficant  (after  L. 
-fican(t-)s,  ppr. ),  whence  the  noun  in  -flcance,  or, 
more  commonly,  ia-ficaUon(a£teT'Li.-ficaUo(n-); 
the  two  noun  forms  may  coexist,  with  usually 
a  distinction  of  use),  as  signify,  significant,  sig- 
nificance, or  signification;  magnify  (magnific), 
magnification,  with  other  forms  (having  deflect- 
ed sense,  as  in  L.);  magnificent,  magnificence, 
etc.  In  other  cases  the  adj.  and  noun  forms  rest 
not  on  L  -fieare,  but  directly  on  -facere,  e.  g., 
liquefy,  liguefacient,  liquefaction;  calefy  (which 
appears  also,  disguised,  in  chafe,  q.  v.),  cale- 
facient,  calefacUon.}  A  suffix  meaning  'make 
.  .  .  ,'  appearing  in  verbs  of  Latin' origin  or 
of  modern  formation  on  the  Latin  model:  as, 
dignify,  make  worthy ;  glorify,  make  glorious ; 
magnify,  make  great;  stultify,  make  foolish, 
etc.  The  verbs  in  -fy  formed  on  English  or  other  non- 
Latin  elements  are  often  colloquial,  having  a  humorous 
or  contemptuous  tone :  as,  Frenchify,  jollify,  speechify, 
etc.  These  verbs  are  usually  accompanied  by  nouns  in 
-fication. 

fyancef , ''.  and  v.    Same  as  fiance. 

fyke^,  V.  and  n.    See  fike^. 

fyke^  (Sk.),  n.  [Perhaps  <  D.  fuih,  a  weel,  a 
bow-net.]  A  kind  of  flsh-trap,  consisting  of  a 
bag-net  distended  by  hoops ;  a  bow-net.  The 
trap  is  set  in  water  about  10  feet  deep  at  high  tide.  The 
fish  coming  from  either  direction  are  led  to  the  trap  by 
a  leader  running  from  the  shore.  The  outer  openings  are 
formed  on  a  hoop  from  3  to  6  feet  in  diameter ;  they  have 
two  or  three  funnels,  similar  to  those  of  an  eel-  or  lobster- 
pot,  and  gradually  decrease  in  size.  The  whole  trap  is 
about  10  feet  long.  It  is  largely  used  in  New  York  and 
Connecticut  waters. 

fyke-fisherman  (fik'flsh"er-man),  n.  One  who 
fishes  with  a  fyke. 

fyke-net  (fik'net),  n.    A  fyke. 

fyle^t,  n.  and  v.    See  file'^. 

fyle^t,  «.  «.    QeefileK 

fyle^t)  n.  andw.    Beefile^. 


fz. 

fylfol  (fil'fol),  n.    Same  as  j 

fylfot,  fllfot  (fil'fot),  n.  [Also  filfat,  filfod; 
origin  obscure ;  no  early  instances  have  been 
found.  It  is 
supposed  to 
be  ult.  <  AS. 
fytherfote,  al- 
so fytherfete, 
and  fedwer- 
fete,  four- 
footed,  <.fe6- 

wer,  in  comp.  i  2 

sometimes  Fylfots. 

futher-,  nth-  "■  ^""^  embroidery  on  miter  of  Thomas  I 
•^  ^  f  '^■'  . .  Becket.  2.  From  a  brass  in  Lewknor  Churcll. 
er-    (=   (irOtn.     Oxfordshire,  England. 

fidw6r),toTiii, 

+  fot,  foot:  see  four-footed.']  A  peculiarly 
formed  cross,  each  arm  of  which  has  a  continu- 
ation at  right  angles,  all  in  the  same  direction, 
used  as  a  symbol  or  as  an  ornament  since  pro- 
historic  times  from  China  to  western  Africa,  it 
is  of  frequent  occurrence  on  Greek  antiquities  of  the  My- 
censeau  epoch,  and  later,  down  to  the  fifth  century  B.  c, 
and  is  comlnon  on  the  prehistoric  monuments  of  western 
Europe;  and  it  was  often  introduced  in  decoration  and 
embroidery  in  the  European  middle  ages.  It  was  adopted 
into  heraldry  as  the  cross  cramponee.  Also  called  gam- 
madion. 

Bells  were  often  marked  with  the  fylfot,  or  cross  of 
Thorr,  especially  where  the  Norse  settled. 

S.  Baring-Gould,  in  N.  and  Q.,  6th  ser.,  XI.  166. 

fyllokt,  n.    See  fillock. 
fyord,  «.    See  fiord. 
fyr^t,  «.    An  obsolete  form  of  jSre. 
fyr^t,  adv.    An  obsolete  form  of  far^  (positive 
and  comparative). 

gif  thou  be  stad  in  strange  centre, 
Enserche  uofyr  then  falles  to  the. 

Bahees  Book  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  306. 

fyrd  (flrd),  n.  [AS.  fyrd,  fierd,  ferd,  the  army, 
an  expedition :  see/erd2.]  In  Anglo-Saxon  hist., 
the  military  array  or  land  force  of  the  whole 
nation,  comprising  all  males  able  to  bear  arms: 
a  force  resembling  the  German  landwehr. 

The  one  national  army  [in  the  time  of  MUred]  was  the 
fyrd,  a  force  which  had  already  received  in  the  Karolingian 
legislation  the  name  of  "landwehr,"  by  which  the  Ger- 
man knows  it  still.  The  fyrd  was,  in  fact,  composed  of 
the  whole  mass  of  free  land-owners  who  formed  the  folk : 
and  to  the  last  it  could  only  be  summoned  by  the  voice  of 
the  folk-moot.         J.  E.  Green,  Conquest  of  Eng.,  p.  127. 

When  the  King  summoned  his  fyrd  to  his  standard',  by 
sea  or  by  land,  Exeter  supplied  the  same  number  of  men 
as  were  supplied  by  five  hides  of  land. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Norman  Conquest,  IV.  98. 

fyrdung  (fir'dung),  ».  [AS.,  </2^r(J,  q.  v.]  In 
Anglo-Saxon  hist.,  the  army  prepared  for  war; 
a  military  expedition ;  a  camp. 

fyrdwitet,  ».  \_A.B.  fyrdwite :  see  ferdwit.]  In 
Anglo-Saxon  law,  same  asferdwit. 

What  to  the  English  might  be  a  mere  payment  of  fyrd- 
wite,  or  composition  for  a  recognised  offense,  might  to 
the  Normans  seem  equivalent  to  forfeiture  and  restora- 
tion. Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  §  95. 

fyst  (fist),  ».    Seefist^. 
fytif,  fytteif,  a.    Seefit^. 
fyt^t,  fytte^t,  ».    See^«3. 
fz.    In  musical  notation,  an  abbreviation  otfor- 
zando,  forzato. 


1.  The  seventh  letter  and 
fifth  consonant  in  the  Eng- 
lish alphahet.  it  ia  a  sign  of 
Italic  origiB,  having  been  fabri- 
cated by  the  Romans  by  a  slight 
modiflcation  of  C,  when  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  (hard)a'-sound  from 
the  ft-sound,  both  until  then  rep- 
resented alike  by  c,  was  found  ad- 
visable and  was  effected.  (See 
C.)  G  has  in  English  two  principal  or  normal  sounds, 
usually  called  "  hard  g"  and  "  soft  g"  respectively.  The 
former  is  the  value  originally  belonging  to  the  sign.  The 
"hard"  ^-sound  is  the  sonant  (or  voiced,  or  intonated) 
correlative  of  the  %-souud,  made  by  a  close  contact  be- 
tween the  up^er  surface  of  the  back  part  of  the  tongue 
and  the  adjacent  palate,  while  breath  enough  to  set  the 
vocal  chords  vibrating  is,  during  the  continuance  of  the 
contact,  forced  up  into  the  pharynx  —  the  breach  of  this 
contact,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  so-called  mutes  (or 
stops,  or  checks),  giving  the  alphabetic  element.  The  k- 
and  ^-sounds  are  most  often  called  the  guttural  mutes ; 
although  (since  the  guttur  proper  has  nothing  to  do  with 
their  formation)  many  authorities  prefer  to  call  them  ^yaX- 
atal,  or  back-palatal.  The  "soft"  sound  of  g  in  English  is 
compound  (=j  =  dzh),  the  sonant  correlative  of  the  ch- 
sound  (see  ch) ;  it  is,  like  the  soft  c-sound  in  relation  to  hard 
c,  a  product  of  the  alteration  of  the  hard  g,  the  point  of 
contact  being  shifted  forward  on  the  tongue,  and  a  spirant 
or  sibilant  vanish  being  added  to  the  mute  element.  It 
belongs  mainly  to  the  Ilamance  part  of  the  language.  It 
never  occui'S  at  the  beginning  of  words  of  Anglo-Saxon 
origin  (where  g  is  always  hard  or  has  changed  to  y);  and 
but  rarely  at  the  end  of  such  words  (before  * '  silent "  e,  as 
in  hinge,  singe,  swinge).  Except  in  such  instances,  g,  in 
words  of  Germanic  origin,  is  hard  also  before  e  and  i. 
The  principal  digraphs  containing  g  are  gh  and  n^.  The 
former  is  written  instead  of  the  earlier  guttural  spirant 
h  (as  night  for  earlier  niht),  and  is  either  silent  (as  in 
night)  or  pronounced  as  /(as  in  laugh).  With  the  digraph 
ng  is  written  the  nasal  which  corresponds  to  g  and  *  in 
the  same  manner  as  n  to  d  and  tj  or  ni  to  6  and  p,  and 
which  (for  example,  in  singing)  is  just  as  much  a  simple 
sound  as  n  or  m.  This  guttural  or  palatal  nasal  is  not  an 
independent  alphabetic  element  in  any  such  way  as  is  n 
or  m ;  in  the  older  stages  of  the  languages  of  our  family, 
it  appears  only  before  a  next  following  g  or  k,  as  a  nasal 
made  guttural  by  assimilation  to  them ;  and  the  combi- 
nation ng  representing  it  is  simply  one  in  which  the  g, 
formerly  pronounced,  has  become  silent,  like  the  &  of  m& 
in  lamb,  climb,  tomb,  etc.  G  is  now  silent  before  n  in  the 
same  syllable,  as  in  gnaw,  sign.  For  g  as  the  original  of 
consonant  y,  see  y. 

2.  As  a  medieval  Eoman  numeral,  400,  and  with 

a  line  over  it,  G,  400,000. — 3.  In  the  calendar, 
the  seventh  dominical  letter. — 4.  In.  music:  (a) 
The  key-note  of  the  major  key  of  one  sharp, 
having  the  signature  shown  at  1,  or  of  the  mi- 
nor key  of  two  flats,  having  the  signature  shown 
at  2 ;  also,  in  medieval  music,  the  final  of  the 
Mixolydian  mode.  (6)  In  the  fixed  system  of 
solmization,  the  fifth  tone  of  the  soalej  and 
called  sol:  hence  so  named  by  French  musi- 
cians, (c)  On  the  keyboard  of  the  pianoforte, 
the  white  key  next  to  the  left  of  the  middle  of 
each  group  of  three  black  keys,  (d)  The  tone 
given  by  such  a  key,  or  a  tone  in  unison  with 
such  a  tone,  (e)  The  degree  of  a  staff  assigned 
to  such  a  key  or  tone ;  with  the  treble  clef,  the 
second  line  or  the  first  added  space  above,  as  at 

3.  (/)  A  note  on  such  a  degree,  indicating  such 
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akeyortone,  as  at  4. —  5.  In  physics,  a  symbol 
for  acceleration  of  gravity,  which  is  about  9.8 
meters  (or  32  feet)  per  second. — 6.  In  ohem.,  a 
symbol  iorglucinum:  now  rarely  used,  Glheiag 
substituted  for  it g  clef.    See  clef. 

ga^t,  V.  i.    An  earlier  form  of  go. 

ga?,  n.    See  gau. 

ga^  (ga).    A  dialectal  preterit  of  go.    See  gie^. 

Ga.  1.  In  chem.,  the  symbol  for  gallimn.—2. 
-An  abbreviation  of  Georgia,  one  of  the  United 


gabi  (gab),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  gabbed,  ppr.  gab- 
bing. [<  ME.  gabben,  talk  idly,  jest,  lie  in  jest, 
lie  (the  alleged  AS.  *gabban,  in  Somner,  is  a 
myth),  <  Icel.  gabba,  mock,  make  game  of  one ; 
of.  OFries.  gabbia,  accuse,  prosecute,  NFries. 
gobbien,  laugh,  gabben,  jest,  sport  (Kichthofen). 
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The  Rom.  forms,  OP.  gaber  =  Pr.  gabar  =  It. 
gabbare,  mock,  deride,  deceive,  cheat,  =  Pg. 
gabar,  praise,  refl.  boast,  are  also  of  Scand.  ori- 
gin. Hence  gab\  n. ,  gabble,  freq. ,  and  ult.  gib- 
ber ajud  jabber:  see  these  words,  and  cf.  gabS,  n. 
There  is  no  proof  of  the  supposed  ult.  Celtic 
origin  (Ir.  cab,  gab,  gob,  the  mouth,  etc. :  see 
gab'^,  gob).']  I.  intrans.  If.  To  jest;  lie  in  jest; 
speak  with  exaggeration;  lie. 

Thaire  goddis  will  not  gab,  that  grauntid  horn  first 

The  cit6  to  sese,  as  horn  self  e  lyked. 

Deslruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 10604. 

I  lye  not,  or  gabbe  not.  WycVf,  Gal.  i.  20  (Oxf.). 

Soth  to  sigge  [sooth  to  say],  and  nogt  to  ga^. 

Early  Eng.  Poems,  p.  6. 

2.  To  talk  idly;  talk  much;  chatter;  prate. 
[Now  only  coUoq.] 

I  nam  no  labbe, 
Ne,  though  I  seye,  I  am  not  lief  to  gabbe. 

Chaucer,  Miller's  Tale. 

Thou  art  one  of  the  knights  of  France,  who  hold  it  for 

glee  and  pastime  to  gab,  as  they  term  it,  of  exploits  that 

are  beyond  human  power.  Scott,  Talisman,  ii. 

Il.t  trans.  To  speak  or  tell  falsely. 
My  Sonne,  and  sithen  that  thou  wilt 
That  I  shall  axe,  gabbe  nought, 
But  tell,  etc.  Gower,  Cont  Amant.,  ii. 

ffuU  trewe  seide  the!  that  tolde  me  ther  was  not  soche 
a-nother  knyght  in  the  worlde,  ffor  he  ne  gabbed  no  worde. 
Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  632. 

gabl  (gab),  n.  [<  ME.  gabbe,  idle  talk,  lying ;  cf . 
Icel.  gabb  =  Sw.  gabb,  mocking,  mockery  (OP. 

fab,  etc. :  see  gabS) ;  feom  the  verb.    Cf .  gib^.l 
die  talk;  chatter;  loquacity.     [Colloq.] 
Some  unco  blate  [shy],  and  some  wi'  gabs 
Gar  lasses'  hearts  gang  startiu' 

Whiles  fast  at  night.  Bums,  Hallowe'en. 
Gift  of  gab,  or  of  the  gab,  a  talent  for  talking ;  fluency : 
used  in  jest  or  in  obloquy. 

I  always  knew  you  had  the  gift  of  the  gab,  of  course,  but 
I  never  believed  you  were  half  the  man  you  are. 

Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  xxvii. 

gab^  (gab),  m.  [Sc. ,  =  North.  E.  gob,  the  mouth : 
see  gob.]    The  mouth. 

Ye  take  mair  in  your  gab  than  your  cheeks  can  had 
[hold].  Ramsay's  Scottish  Proverbs,  p.  86. 

gab^t  (gab),  V.  i.  [Appar.  <  gab^,  the  mouth; 
or  a  var.  of  gag  or  ga^,  assimilated  to  gab^.] 
To  project  like  a  tusk. 

Of  teeth  there  be  three  sorts :  for  either  they  be  framed 
like  sawes,  or  else  set  flat,  even  and  levell,  or  last  of  all 
stand  gabbing  out  of  the  mouth. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xi.  25. 

gab*  (gab),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  A  hook  or 
crook;  specifically,  Qie  hook  on  an  eccentric- 
rod  which  engages  the  wrist  on  the  rook-shaft 
lever  of  a  valve-motion.    E.  S.  Knight. 

gab^t  (gab),  n.  [OP.,  also  gap,  gaab,  m.,  also 
gabe,  f .,  =  Pr.  gab  =  It.  gabbo,  a  jest,  joke,  mock, 
mockery,  =  Pg.  gabo,  praise  (ult.  identical  with 
^o&i,  ra.,  q.  v.);  from  the  verb:  see  under  firofti, 
v.]  A  jest;  joke;  mock;  a  piece  of  pleasantry. 
On  no  account  perhaps  is  it  [the  "Ballad  of  King  Arthur"] 
more  remarkable  than  the  fact  of  its  close  imitation  of 
the  famous  gabs  made  by  Charlemagne  and  his  compan- 
ions at  the  court  of  King  Hugon,  which  are  first  met  with 
in  a  romance  of  the  twelfth  century. ...  It  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  author  of  the  ballad  borrowed  from  the 
printed  work,  substituting  Arthur  for  Charlemagne,  Ga- 
wayne  for  Oliver,  Tristram  for  Koland,  etc.,  and  embel- 
lishing his  story  by  converting  King  Hugon's  spy  into  a 
' '  lodlv  f  eend,"  by  whose  agency  the  gabs  are  accomplished. 
Child's  Ballads,  I.  231,  App. 

gabaraget  (gab'a-raj),  n.  [Perhaps  connected 
with  gabardine  (?).]  Coarse  paeking-eloth :  a 
term  formerly  used  for  the  wrappers  m  which 
Irish  goods  were  packed.  .    ,-  ,s 

gabardine,  gaberdine  (gab-Sr-den  ,  -6r-den  ), 
n.  [=  It.  gavardina,  formerly  also  cavardma  = 
OP.  galvardine,  <  Sp.  gabardina,  a  gabardine ; 
appar.  extended  from  Sp.  gabdn,  a  great-coat 
with  hood  and  close  sleeves,  =  OP.  gaban=  It. 
gabanio,  a  shepherd's  cloak,  dim.  gabanella,  a 
gabardine,  etc.;  perhaps  connected  with  Sp. 
cabaea,  a  large  cloak  with  hood  and  sleeves, 
cabaUa,  a  cabin,  hut,  etc.:  see  cabas,  cabm, 
cape\  eapoueh,  capuchin^,  etc.]    A  long  loose 
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cloak  or  frock,  generally  coarse,  with  or  with- 
out sleeves  and  a  hood,  formerly  worn  by  com- 
mon men  out  of  doors,  and  distinctively  by 
Jews  when  their  mode  of  dress  was  regulated 
by  law ;  hence,  any  similar  outer  garment  worn 
at  the  present  day,  especially  in  Eastern  coun- 
tries. 

You  call  me  misbeliever,  cut- throat  dog. 
And  spit  upon  my  Jewish  galterdine. 
And  all  for  use  of  that  which  is  mine  own. 

Shak.,  M.  of  v.,  L  3. 

The  storm  is  come  again ;  my  best  way  is  to  creep  under 

hia  gaberdine.  Shak.,  Tempest,  ii.  2. 

Under  your  gabardine  wear  pistols  all. 

Suckling,  The  Goblins. 
Here  was  a  Tangier  merchant  in  sky-blue  gaberdine, 
with  a  Persian  shawl  twisted  around  his  waist. 

T.  B.  Aldrich,  Ponkapog  to  Pesth,  p.  203. 

gabatat  (gab'a-ta),  n.  [<  L.  gabata,  a  kind  of 
dish  or  platter;  ML.  as  in  def.]  Eccles.,  a  ves- 
sel suspended  in  a  church,  probably  to  hold  a 
light.    See  basin,  5. 

gabbard,  gabbart  (gab'ard,  -art),  n.  [Formerly 
also  gabard,  gabart,  gabert;  <  P.  gabare  =  It. 
gabarra,  a  lighter,  a  store-ship;  hence  dim.  P. 
gabarot,  ML.  gabarotus.  Cf .  gabata.]  A  kind  of 
heavy-built  vessel,  barge,  or  lighter,  intended 
especially  for  inland  navigation:  as,  a  coal- 
gabbard.     [Obsolete  or  dialectal.] 

Carumusalini  be  vessels  like  vnto  y«  French  Gabards, 
sailing  dayly  vpon  the  riuer  of  Bordeaux,  which  saile  wt 
a  misen  or  triangle  saile.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  II.  122, 

Little  gabbards  with  coals  and  groceries,  &c,,  come  up 
here  from  Bristol. 

Dr.  T.  Campbell,  Diary  (1776),  quoted  in  N.  and  Q,, 
[7th  ser,,  IV,  149, 
I  swung  and  bobbit  yonder  as  safe  as  a  gabbart  that's 
moored  by  a  three-ply  cable  at  the  Broomielaw, 

Scott,  Rob  Roy,  xxxi, 

gabbatha  (gab'a-tha),  n.  [Heb.,  platform.] 
The  place  where  Pilate  sat  at  Christ's  trial,  it 
appears  to  have  been  a  tessellated  pavement  outside  the 
pretorium  or  judgment-hall,  on  which  the  tribunal  was 
placed,  from  which  the  governor  pronounced  final  sen- 
tence. 

When  Pilate  therefore  heard  that  saying,  he  brought 
Jesus  forth,  and  sat  down  in  the  judgment  seat  in  a  place 
that  is  called  the  Pavement,  but  in  the  Hebrew,  Gabbatha. 

John  xix,  13, 

gabbet,  v.  and  n.  A  Middle  English  form  of 
gab^.  - 

gabberl  (gab'er),  n.  [<  ME.  gabbere,  a  liar, 
deceiver;  <  gab^  +  -er^.]  1.  One  who  gabs, 
prates,  talks  idly,  or  lies. 

He  is  a  japer  and  a  gabber,  and  no  verray  [true]  re- 
pentant, that  eftsoone  doth  thyng  for  which  hym  oughte 
to  repente.  Chaucer,  Parson's  Tale, 

Drouthie  fu'  aft  the  gabber  spits, 

Wi'  scaddit  heart  [throat  fretted  by  much  talking], 
Tarras,  Poems,  p,  136. 

2.  A  person  skilful  in  the  art  of  burlesque. 

Franklin,  Autobiog.  (ed.  1819),  p.  57. 
gabber^  (gab'er),  V.  i.  and  t.     [Cf.  D.  gabberen, 

gabble ;  a  var.  of  gabble,  freq.  of  gab^.  Cf .  equiv. 

jabber.]    To  gabble.    [Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 
gabbingt,  »•    [ME.  gabbynge;  verbal  n.  of  gab\ 

v.]    Idle  talk;  prating;  lying;  deceit. 

His  wepne  was  al  wiles  to  wynnen  and  to  hyden ; 
With  glosynges  and  with  gabbynges  he  gyled  the  peple, 
Fiers  Plowman  (B),  xx,  124, 
Certis  nay, 
Such  gabbyngis  may  me  noght  be-gyle, 

York  Plays,  p.  167. 

Be  ye  right  syker,  when  this  chelde  shalbe  borne,  I  shall 

well  knowe  yef  ye  have  made  eny  gabbynge,  and  I  have 

very  trust  in  God,  that  yef  it  be  as  ye  have  seide,  ye  shall 

not  be  deed  ther-fore.  Merlin  (K  E,  T.  S.),  i.  13, 

gabble  (gab'l),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  gabbled,  ppr. 
gabbling.  [Like  gabber^  (=  D.  gabberen),  gab- 
ble, freq.  of  gabK  Cf.  the  assibilated  forms 
jabble  and  jabber,  and  cf .  gibber.]  I.  intrans. 
1.  To  talk  noisily  and  rapidly;  speak  incohe- 
rently or  without  sense ;  prate ;  jabber. 

Such  a  rout,  and  such  a  rabble, 

Run  to  hear  Jack  Pudding  gabble.  Swift. 

Upon  my  coming  near  them,  six  or  eight  of  them  sur- 
rounded me  on  horseback,  and  began  to  gabble  in  their  own 
language.  Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  I.  195. 


gabble 

2.  To  Titter  inarticulate  sounds  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, like  a  goose  when  feeding. 

Where'er  she  trod  grimalkin  purr'd  around, 
The  squeaking  pigs  her  bounty  own'd ; 
Nor  to  the  waddling  duck  or  gambling  goose 
Did  she  glad  sustenance  refuse. 

Smollett,  Burlesque  Ode. 

[Who]  lisps  and  gabbles  ii  he  tries  to  talk. 

Craibe,  Works,  II.  104. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  utter  noisily,  rapidly,  and  in- 
coherently: as,  to  gahble  a  lesson.  [CoUoq.] 
— 2.  To  affect  in  some  way  by  gabbling. 

What  do  I  talk  about  the  gilt  of  tongues  ?  ...  It  was 
no  gift,  but  the  confusion  of  tongues  which  has  gabbled 
me  deaf  as  a  post.  Charlotte  Bronte,  Shirley,  i. 

gabble  (gab'l),  n.  [<  gabble,  «.]  1.  Loud  or 
rapid  talk  witnout  sense  or  coherence. 

Forthwith  a  hideous  gabble  rises  loud 
Among  the  builders ;  each  to  other  calls, 
Not  understood.  Milton,  P.  L.,  xii.  66. 

He  [the  driver]  talks  incessantly,  calls  the  horses  by 
name^  .  .  .  makes  long  speeches.  .  .  .  The  conductor  is 
too  dignified  a  person  to  waste  himself  in  this  gabble. 

C.  D.  Warner,  Boundabout  Journey,  p.  232. 

2.  Inarticulate  chattering,  as  of  fowl. 

Chough's  language,  gabble  enough,  and  good  enough. 

SlMh.,  All's  Well,  iv.  1. 
=Syil.  1.  See  prattle,  n. 
gabblement  (gab'l-ment),  n.  [<  gabble  +  -menf] 
The  act  of  gabbling;  senseless  talk;  prate;  jab- 
ber.    [Bare.] 

They  rush  to  the  attack  .  .  .  with  caperings,  shoutings, 
and  vociferation,  which,  if  the  Volunteer  Company  stands 
firm,  dwindle  into  staggerings,  into  quick  gabblement,  into 
panic  flight.  Carlyle,  French  Kev.,  II.  v.  4. 

"  This  court's  got  as  good  ears  as  any  man,"  said  the 
magistrate,  "  but  they  ain't  for  to  hear  no  old  woman's 
gabblement,  though  it's  under  oath. "     Chron.  ofPineville. 

gabbler  (gab'lfer),  n.  One  who  gabbles ;  a  prat- 
er ;  a  noisy,  silly,  or  incoherent  talker. 

gabbling  (gab'ling),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  gabble, «.] 
Incoherent  babble ;  jabber. 

Barbarians,  who  are  in  every  respect  scarce  one  degree 
above  brutes,  having  no  language  among  them,  but  a  con- 
fused gabbling,  which  is  neither  well  understood  by  them- 
selves or  other.  Spectator,  No.  389. 

gabbro  (gab'ro),  n.  [A  word  of  obscure  origin 
used  in  Italy,  but  more  especially  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Florence,  and  by  the  marble-work- 
ers there,  and  introduced  into  lithologieal  sci- 
ence by  Von  Buch  in  1809.]  A  rock  of  varied 
lithologieal  character,  essentially,  according  to 
the  present  general  acceptation  of  the  name 
among  lithologists,  a  crystalline-granular  ag- 
gregate of  plagioclase  and  diallage,  with  which 
often  occur  magnetite  (or  menachanite)  and 
apatite,    often  the  diallage  is  associated  with  a  rhombic 

■  pyroxene  (bronzite  orhypersthene,  two  closely  allied  mem- 
bers of  the  auglte  or  pyroxene  family),  and  when  this 
predominates  the  rock  passes  into  what  is  called  norite. 
Olivin  is  also  frequently  present,  and  the  predominance  of 
this  mineral  gives  rise  to  combinations  to  which  the  uames 
olivin-gabbro  and  olivin-norite  have  been  given.  The 
original  gabbro  of  Von  Buch,  now  called  saus8urite-gab~ 
bro,  is  one  of  the  many  alterative  forms  of  gabbro  proper, 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  perplexing  of  all  rocks  in  re- 
spect to  the  manifold  nature  of  the  alterations  it  is  liable 
to  undergo.  In  regard  to  the  nomenclature  of  many  of 
these  there  is  not  much  present  unity  among  lithologists. 
Oabbro  rosso  (It.,  red  gabbro),  a  rock  occurring  at  the 
junction  of  the  serpentine  and  the  maciguo  (a  micaceous 
sandstone)  of  Tuscany,  is  an  altered  sedimentary  forma- 
tion very  variable  in  texture  and  composition.  Gabbro 
verde  (It.,  green  gabbro),  or  gabbro  simply,  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  is  serpentine.  The  gabbro  verde  of  Tuscany 
does  not  contain  diallage ;  the  rock  called  gabbro  in  Corsi- 
ca, on  the  other  hand,  has  crystals  of  diallage  disseminated 
through  the  serpentine.  Verde  di  Corsica  (It.,  Corsica 
green),  a  variety  of  gabbro  now  called  by  Italians  grani- 
tone  and  evfotide  (euphotide),  is  the  beautiful  green  stone 
extensively  employed  in  the  interior  decorations  of  the 
Medicean  chapel  in  Florence.  It  is  a  crystalline  aggre- 
gate of  saussurite  and  smaragdite  (a  grass-green  variety 
of  hornblende).    See  hypersthenite. 

gabbroic  (gab-ro'ik),  a.    [<  gabbro  +  -jc]    Of 

or  of  the  nature  of  gabbro :  as,  gabbroic  rocks. 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  e\ident  that  eruptions  of 

gabbroic  and  granitic  rocks  must  be  admitted  as  important 

elements  in  its  [the  Cascade  range's]  construction. 

Science,  TV.  71. 

gabbro'nite  (gab'ro-nit),  n.  [<  gabbro  +  -n-  + 
-ite2.]  A  mineralj  supposed  to  be  a  variety  of 
seapolite,  occurring  in  masses,  whose  structure 
is  more  or  less  foliated,  or  sometimes  compact. 
Its  colors  are  gray,  bluish-  or  greenish-gray, 
and  sometimes  red.  Also  gdbronite  and/MScite. 

gabby  (gab'i),  a.    [<  gab^  +  -?/l.]    Talkative ; 
chattering;  loquacious.     [Colloq.] 
On  condition  I  were  as  gabby 
As  either  thee  or  honest  Habby.         Ramsay. 

gabel  (ga'bel),  n.  [Formerly  also  gabell ;  <  P. 
gabelle=PT.  gabella,  gabela  =  Sp.  gabela  =  It.  ga- 
bella  (ML.  gabella,  gabulum,gablum),  a  tax,  im- 
post, prob.  <  AS.  gafol,  gaful,  gafel,  ME.  gavel, 
tribute,  tax,  rent:  seegaveP-.j  A  tax,  impost,  or 
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excise  duty,  especially  in  continental  Europe ; 
formerly,  in  France,  speoiflcally  the  tax  on  salt, 
but  also  applied  to  taxes  on  other  industrial 
products. 

The  thre  estates  ordenid  that  the  gabell  of  salt  shulde 
ron  through  the  realme. 

Bemers,  tr.  of  Froissart's  Chron.,  I.  civ. 

He  enabled  St.  Peter  to  pay  his  gabel  by  the  ministry  of 
a  fish.  Jer.  Taylor,  Holy  Living,  ii.  6. 

The  gabels  of  Naples  are  very  high  on  oil,  wine,  tobacco, 
and  indeed  on  almost  everything  that  can  be  eafien,  drank, 
or  worn.      Addison,  Hemarks  on  Italy  (ed.  Bohn),  I.  429. 

gabei  (ga'bel),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  gabeled  or 
gabelled,  ppr.  gobelin^  or  gabelUng.  [<  gabel, ».] 
To  tax.    [Bare.] 

gabeler,  gabeller  (ga'bel-6r),  n.  A  collector  of 
the  gabel  or  of  taxes.     [Rare.] 

gabella,  gavella  (ga-bel'a,  -vel'a),  n.  [ML. : 
see  gabel.'\  In  Teut.  and  early  Eng.hist.,  the 
peasantry  constituting  a  village  or  hamlet ;  the 
holdings  of  such  a  group  of  freemen  and  serfs, 
or  of  either.  The  original  significance  of  the  word 
seems  to  be  in  its  indication  of  a  small  rent-paying  com- 
munity, the  rents  being  rendered  in  kind  or  in  lalDor. 

So  that  Gabella  meant  all  the  members  of  a  family  hav- 
ing an  interest  in  a  certain  holding,  and  sometimes  meant 
the  holding  itself. 

W.  E.  Sullivan,  Int.  to  O'Curry's  Anc.  Irish,  p.  Ixxxvi. 

gabelle  (ga-bel'),».   [F. :  see  flralieZ.]   Seegra&eZ. 
gabeller,  n.    See  gabeler. 
gabelman  (ga'bel-man),  n.;  pi.  gabelmen  (-men). 
[<  gabel  +  man:  see  gabel.']    A  tax-collector; 
a  gabeler.     [Rare.] 

He  flung  gabellemen  and  excisemen  into  the  river  Du- 
rance .  .  .  when  their  claims  were  not  clear. 

Carlyle,  Misc.,  IV.  76. 

gaberdine,  gaberdeine,  «.  See  gabardine. 
gaberlunyie,  gaberlunzie  (gab-er-lun'yi,  -zi), 
n.  [Sc.  (the  g  repr.  the  old  form  of  y,  as  in  as- 
soilzie, etc.),  said  to  be  <  gaber-,  short  for  gaber- 
dine, +  Ivmyie,  wallet.]  1.  A  wallet  or  pouch; 
especially,  a  pouch  or  bag  carried  by  Scotch 
beggars  for  receiving  contributions,  as  of  meal 
or  other  food. 

Follow  me  frae  town  to  town, 
And  carry  the  Gaberlunyie  on. 

Mitson's  Scottish  Songs,  1. 166. 
2.  Short  for  gaberlunyie-man. 

I  am  no  that  clean  unprovided  for  neither ;  and  though 
I  should  die  at  the  back  of  a  dike,  they'll  find  as  muclde 
quilted  in  this  auld  blue  gown  as  will  bury  me  like  a 
Christian  ;  .  .  .  sae  there's  the  gaberlunzie's  burial  pro- 
vided for,  and  I  need  nae  mair.         Scott,  Antiquary,  xii. 

gaberlunjrie-inan,  gaberlunzie-man  (gab-6r- 
lun'yi-man,  -zi-man),  n.  A  beggar  who  car- 
ries a  pouch  for  alms ;  a  poor  guest  who  cannot 
pay  for  his  entertainment.     [Scotch.] 

She's  aff  with  the  gaberlunyie-man. 

Ritson's  Scottish  Songs,  1. 167. 

gabian  (ga'bi-an),  n.  [See  def.]  A  variety 
of  petroleum  or  mineral  naphtha  exuding  from 
the  strata  at  Gabian,  a  village  in  the  depart- 
ment of  H^rault,  France. 

gabilla  (ga-bil'a;  Sp.  pron.  gS-be'lya),  n.  [Cu- 
ban.] A  finger  or  parcel  of  tobacco  in  Cuba, 
consisting  of  about  36  to  40  leaves.  The  bales 
are  usually  made  up  of  80  hands,  each  of  4  ga- 
billas.    Simmonds. 

gabion  (ga'bi-on),  n.  [<  OF.  gabion,  F.  gabion, 
<  It.  gabbione,'a,  gabion,  a  large  cage,  aug.  of 
gabbia,  a  cage,  coop,  basket,  =  E.  cage:  see 
cage.]  1.  Tufort,  a  large  basket  of  wlckerwork 
constructed  with  stakes  and  osiers,  or  green 
twigs,  in  a  cylindrical  form,  but  without  a  bot- 
tom, varying  in 
diameter  from 
20  to  70  inches, 
and  in  height 
from  33  inches 
to  5  or  6  feet, 
filled  with 

earth,  and  serv- 
ing to  shelter 
men  from  an 
enemy's  fire,  in 
a  siege,  when  mak- 
ing a  trench,  a  row 
of  gabions  is  placed  on  the  outside  nearest  the  fortress,  and 
filled  with  earth  dug  from  the  trench,  forming  a  breast- 
work that  is  proof  against  musketry  fire.  By  increasing 
the  number  of  rows  to  cover  the  points  of  junction,  com- 
plete protection  can  be  attained.  Gabions  are  also  largely 
used  to  form  the  foundations  of  dams  and  jetties.  They 
are  filled  with  stones,  and  sunk  or  anchored  in  streams 
where  they  will  become  loaded  with  silt.    See  jetty. 

2.  See  the  quotation. 

[Gabions  are]  curiosities  of  small  intrinsic  value,  whether 
rare  books,  antiquities,  or  small  articles  of  the  fine  or  of  the 
useful  arte.    Scott,  quoted  in  Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVm.  779. 

Gabion  battery.  See  inttery.— Gabion-form,  a  circu- 
lar piece  of  wood  having  nine  equidistant  notches  cut  in 
its  circumference,  to  serve  as  guides  for  placing  the 


Fait  of  Trench,  with  A,  Fascines,  and  B, 
Gabions. 


pickets  which  form  the  frame  for  the  gabion.  Also  called 
directing  circle,  form,  and  sometimes  bottom. 

gabionade,  gabionnade  (ga'bi-o-nad'),  ».  [< 
P.  gabionnade,  <  It.  gabbionata,  intrenchment 
of  gabions,  <  gabbione,  gabion :  see  gabion.]  X, 
In  fort.,  a  work  formed  chiefly  of  gabions,  espe- 
cially the  gabions  placed  to  cover  guns  from  an 
enfilading  fire. 

Gabionades  used  as  traverses  to  protect  gunB  from  enfi- 
lading fire.  Sci.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LVII.  272. 

2.  Any  hydraulic  structure  composed  in  whole 
or  part  of  gabions  sunk  in  a  stream  to  control 
the  cun-ent. 

gabionage"(ga'bi-on-aj),  n.  [<  gabion  +  -age.] 
The  supply  or  disposition  of  gabions  in  a  for- 
tification. 

gabioned  (ga'bi-gnd),  a.  l<  gabion  + -ed^.]  In 
fort,  furnished  with,  formed  of,  or  protected 
by  gabions. 

The  fourth  day  were  planted  vnder  the  gard  of  the  clois- 
ter'two  demy-canons  and  two  colnerings  against  the 
towne,  defended  or  gabbioned  with  a  crosse  wall,  thorow 
the  which  our  battery  lay.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  II.  ii.  140. 
He  told  rae  he  had  a  plan  of  attacking  Cherbourg  by 
floating  batteries,  stronglyparapetted  aaigabioned,  whioh 
he  was  sure  would  succeed. 

W.  H.  Russell,  Diary  In  India,  I.  878. 
gabionnade,  n.  See  gabionade. 
gablei  (ga'bl),  n.  [E.  dial,  also  gaoel;  <  ME. 
gable,  gabyl,  <  OP.  P.  gable,  <  ML.  gabulmi,  ga- 
halum,  a  gable,  <  OHG.  gabala,  gabal,  MHQ. 
gaUle,  gabel,  Gr.  gabel,  a  fork,  =  MLG.  gaffele, 
geffele  =  D.  gaffel  (>  Icel.  gaffall,  Sw.  Dan.  gaf- 
fel),  a  fork,  =  AS.  geafl,  a  fork,  E.  gafjle,  q.  v., 
=  Icel.  gafl,  =  Sw. gafvel  =  Dan.  gavl,  a  gable; 
cf.  L.  gabalus,  a  kind  of  gallows  (of  Teut.  or 
Celtic  origin) ;  prob.  all  of  Celtic  origin:  Ir.  ga- 
hJial,  a  fork,  a  gable,  =  Gael,  gobhal  =  W.  gafl, 
a  fork.  Similar  in  form  and  sense  to  the  above 
words,  and  partly  confused  with  them,  although 
appar.  of  dMerent  origin,  are  OHG.  gibil,  gable, 
fore  part,  MHG. 
gibel,  G.  giebel, 
gable,  =  MLG. 
D.  gevel,  a  ga- 
ble, =  Goth. 
gibla,  a  pin- 
■  nacle;  '  these 
words  are  per- 
haps connected 
with  OHG.  ge- 
bal,  MHG.  ge- 
bel,  skull,  head, 
OHG.  .  giUlla, 
head,perhaps= 
Gr.  Ke(j>aXii,  head. 
Seegrofi.]  1. 
In  arch.,  the 
end  of  a  ridged 
roof  which  at 
its  extremity  is 
not  hipped  or 
returned  on  it- 
self, but  out  off 
in  a  vertical 
plane,  together 
with  the  trian- 
gular expanse  of  wall  from  the  level  of  the  eaves 
to  the  apex :  distinguished  from  a  pediment  in 
that  the  cornice  is  not  carried  across  the  base 
of  the  triangle. 

Thatched  were  the  roofs,  with  dormer  windows ;  and  ga- 
bles projecting 
Over  the  basement  below  protected  and  shaded  the  door- 
way. ■  Longfellow,  Evangeline,  i.  1. 

2.  Any  architectural  member  having  the  form 
of  a  gable,  as  a  triangular  canopy  over  a  windo'w 
or  a  doorway. — 3.  The  end- wall  of  a  house;  a 
gable-end. 

The  houses  stand  sidewaies  backward  into  their  yards, 

and  onely  endwaies  with  their  gables  towards  the  street. 

Fuller,  Worthies,  Exeter. 

Mutual  gable,  in  Scots  law,  a  wall  separating  two  houses, 
and  common  to  both. 

We  constantly  speak  of  a  mutual  gable,  or  a  gable  being 
mean  and  common  to  conterminous  proprietors. 

N.  andQ.,  7th  ser.,  IV.  66. 

Stepped  gable,  a  gable  in  whioh  the  outline  is  formed  by 
a  series  of  steps,  called  corbel-steps, 
gable^t,  n.    [<  ME.  gable,  gabulle,  an  irreg.  form 
of  cable,  q.  v-]    A  cable.    Chapman. 

They  had  neither  oares,  mastes,  eailea,  gables,  or  any- 
thing else  ready  of  any  gaily.   HaKluyt's  Voyages,  II.  134- 

gable-board  (ga'bl-bord),  n.    Same  as  barge- 
board. 

gabled  (ga'bld),  a.    [<  gable^  +  -ed'i.]    Pro- 
vided with  a  gable  or  gables. 
Lichfield  has  not  so  many  gabled  houses  as  Coventry. 
Bawtlurme,  Our  Old  Home,  p.  144- 


Gable  of  the  South  Transept  Door  of  No- 
tre Dame,  Paris ;  13th  century.  {From  Viol- 
let-le-Duc's  "  Diet,  de  I'Arch."}    See  def.  a. 


Gabled  Tower,  Donnans,  France. 
From  VioHeMe-Duc's  "Diet,  de 
'Architecture."} 


Having  gable- 


gaoiea 

This  admirable  house,  in  the  center  of  the  town,  gabled, 
elaborately  timbered,  and  much  restored,  is  a  really  im- 
poatDg  monument.  H.  Jamet,  Jr.,  Little  Tour,  p.  99. 

Gabled  tower,  a  tower 
finished  with  gables  on 
two  sides  or  on  all  four 
sides,  instead  of  terminat- 
ing in  a  spire,  a  parapet, 
or  otherwise. 

gal)le-end  (ga '  bl- 
end'), n.  '  The  end- 
wall  of  a  building  on 
a  side  where  there  is 
a  gable. 

I  atfect  not  these  high 
Ijable-ends,  these  Tuscan 
tops,  nor  your  coronets, 
nor  your  arches,  nor  your 
pyramids. 

B.  JonsoTij  Poetaster, 
[iii.  1. 

The  houses  of  the  high- 
er class  were  generally 
constructed  of  wood,  ex- 
cepting the  gable  end, 
wiuoh  was  of  small  black 
and  yellow  Dutch  bricks, 
and  always  faced  on  the 
street. 

Irmtg,  Knickerbocker, 
[p.  166. 

gable-ended  (ga,'bl-en'''ded),  a. 
ends. 

White  Hall,  an  old  gable-eTided  house  some  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  town. 

T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby,  i.  7. 

gable-pole  (ga'bl-pol),  ^n.    A  pole  placed  over 

the  thatch  on  a  roof  to  secure  it. 

gable-roof  (ga'bl-rof),  n.    In  arch.,  a  ridged 

roof  terminating  at  one  or  both  ends  in  a  gable. 

gable-roofed  (ga'bl-roft),  a.    In  arch.,  having 

a  gable-roof. 

gablet  (ga'blet),  n.  [<  gaUe^  -f-  dim.  -e*.]  In 
arch.,  a  small  gable  or  gable-shaped  feature, 
frequently  intro- 
duced as  an  orna- 
ment on  buttress- 
es, screens,  etc., 
particularly  in  me- 
dieval structures. 

All  the  seid  fynysh- 
ing  and  performing  of 
the  seid  towre  with 
fynyalls,  ryfaat,  gab- 
bletts,  .  .  .  and  every 
other  thynge  belong- 
yng  to  the  same,  to  be 
well  and  workmanly 
wrought. 

Quoted  in  Walpole's 
[Anecdotes  of  Faint- 
Ling,  I.,  App. 


Unpretentious  ga- 
blets  take  the  place  of 
the  ornate  pinnacles. 

The  American,  XII. 
[103. 


Gads,  fastened  together  for  convenience  in 
carrying. 


Cablet.— From  a  buttress  of  York 
Minster,  England. 


gab-lever  (gafo'lev'^Sr),  n.  In  steam-engines, 
a  contrivance  for  lifting  the  gab  from  the  wrist 
on  the  crank  of  the  eccentric-shaft  in  order  to 
disconnect  the  eccentric  from  the  valve-gear. 
Also  gab-lifter. 

gable-window  (ga'bl-win'do)^,  n.  A  window 
in  the  end  or  gable  of  a  building,  or  a  window 
having  its  upper  part  shaped  like  a  gable. 

gab-lifter  (gab'lif"t6r),  n.    Same  as  gab-lever. 

gablock  (gab'lok),  n.  [Another  form  of  gave- 
toefc.]  A  false  spur  fitted  to  the  heel  of  a  game- 
cook  to  make  it  more  efEective  in  fighting ;  a 
gaff  or  steel.     Craig. 

Gfabriel  bellt.    See  angelus  hell,  under  bell^. 

Oabrielite  (ga'bri-el-It),  n.  [<  Gabriel  (see  def.) 
+  4te^.']  Eceles.,  one  of  a  sect  of  Anabaptists 
founded  in  Pomerania  in  1530  by  one  Gabriel 
Soherling.  They  refused  to  bear  arms  and  to 
take  oaths,  and  preached  perfect  social  and  re- 
ligious equality. 

gabronite,  n.    See  gabbronite. 

gaby  (ga'bi),  n.;  pi.  gabies  (-biz).  [Also  dial. 
gawby;  appar.  connected  with  Icel.  gapi,  a  rash, 
reckless  man  (gapa-mudhr,  a  gaping,  heedless 
fellow),  <  gapa,  gape :  see  gave.']  A  sUly,  fool- 
ish person;  a  simpleton;  a  dunce.  [Colloq,  or 
prov.  Eng.] 

Now  don't  stand  laughing  there  like  a  great  gahy,  but 
come  and  shake  hands.    B.  Kingsley,  Geoflry  Hamlyn,  ix. 

gadi  (gad),  n.  [<  MB.  gad  (gdd),  gadde,  pi. 
gaddes,  another  form  (with  doubled  consonant 
and  shortened  vowel,  due  to  Scand.  infiuence : 
see  below)  otgad  (gdd),  gode  (>  E.  goad),<  AS. 
gad  (aco.  gdde,  whence  in  some  dictionaries  an 
erroneously  assumed  nom.  *g&du),  a  goad,  gad, 
=  Icel.  gaddr  =  Sw.  gadd,  a  gad,  goad,  =  ODan. 
sad,  a  gad,  goad,  gadde,  a  gadfiy :  see  further 
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under  goad,  which  is  etymologically  the  normal 
E.  form.]  1.  A  point  or  pointed  instrument, 
as  a  pointed  bar  of  steel,  a  spear,  or  an  arrow- 
head. 

Whose  greedy  stomach  steely  gads  digests ; 

Whose  crisped  train  adorns  triumphant  crests. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  i.  6. 
I  will  go  get  a  leaf  of  brass. 

And  with  a  gad  of  steel  will  write  these  words. 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  iv.  1. 
,,  "Df'i},  te.in  me,  but  I'll  put  this  het  gad  down  her 
throat !  cned  he  in  an  ecstasy  of  wrath,  snatching  a  bar 
from  the  forge.  Scott,  Waverley,  xxx. 

2t.  A  sharp  point  afBxed  to  a  part  of  the  ar- 
mor, as  the  gauntlet,  which  could  thus  be 
used  to  deal  a  formidable  blow.— 3.  A  thick 
pointed  nail ;  a  gad-nail ;  specifically,  in  min- 
ing, a  pointed  tool  used  for  loosening  and  break- 
ing up  rock  or  coal  which  has  been  shaken  or 
thrown  dqwn 
by  a  blast,  or 
which  is  loose 
and  jointy 
enough  to  be 
got  without  the 
use  of  powder. 
It  is  intermediate 
between  a  drill 
and  a  wedge,  but  is 
properly  called  a 
gad  only  when  ending  in  a  point,  and  not  in  an  edge,  as  a 
wedge.  Old  drills  are  often  made  into  gads,  which  may  be 
of  any  length ;  but  from  six  inches  to  a  foot  is  common. 

4.  A  wedge  or  ingot  of  steel  or  iron.    Johnson. 
Flemish  steel  is  brought  down  the  Rhine  to  Dort  and 

other  parts,  some  in  bars  and  some  in  gads;  and  therefore 
called  Flemish  steel,  and  sometimes  aad  steel. 

Moxon,  Mechanical  Exercises. 

5.  A  stick,  or  rod  of  wood,  sharpened  to  a  point, 
or  provided  with  a  metal  point,  used  to  drive 
cattle  with;  a  goad;  hence,  a  slender  stick  or 
rod  of  any  kind,  especially  one  used  for  whip- 
ping.   [StiU  in  general  coUoquial  use.] 

Their  horsemen  are  with  jacks  for  most  part  clad. 
Their  horses  are  both  swift  of  course  and  strong, 
They  run  on  horseback  with  a  slender  gad. 
And  like  a  speare,  but  that  it  is  more  long.  i 

Sir  J.  Harington,  tr.  of  Ariosto's  Orlando  Furioso,  x.  73. 
Affliction  to  the  soule  is  like  the  gade  to  the  oxen,  a 
teacher  of  obedience.  Boyd,  Last  Battell,  p.  1068. 

To  fawning  dogs  some  times  I  gaue  a  bone, 
And  Hung  some  scraps  to  such  as  nothing  had : 
But  in  my  hands  still  kept  a  golden  gad. 

Mir.  for  Mags.,  p.  517. 

6.  A  gadfly.  Salliwell.  [Prov.  En^.]  —  7.  In 
old  Scotch  prisons,  a  round  bar  of  iron  cross- 
ing the  condemned  cell  horizontally  at  the 
height  of  about  six  inches  from  the  floor,  and 
strongly  built  into  the  wall  at  both  ends.  The 
ankles  of  a  prisoner  sentenced  to  death  were  secured  with- 
in shackles  which  were  connected,  by  a  chain  about  four 
feet  long,  with  a  large  iron  ring  which  traveled  on  the 
gad.  Watch-dogs  are  now  sometimes  fastened  in  a  sim- 
ilar way.— Upon  or  on  the  gadt,  upon  the  spur  or  im- 
pulse of  the  moment,  as  if  driven  by  a  gad. 

Kent  banish'd  thu": !  and  France  in  choler  parted  I 
And  the  king  gone  to-night !  prescrib'd  his  power! 
Confln'd  to  exhibition  I   All  this  done 
Upon  the  gad !  Shak. ,  Lear,  i.  2. 

gadl  (gad),  V.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  gadded,  ppr. 
gadding.  [<  gad^,  n.,  3.]  1.  To  fasten  with 
a  gad-nail.  Salliwell. —  2.  Ta  mining,  to  hie&k 
up  or  loosen  with  the  gad;  use  the  gad 
upon, 
gad^  (gad),  V.  i.;  pret.  and  pp.  gadded,  vpr.  gad- 
ding. [First  in  16th  century;  prob.  <  gadX,  6, 
the  gadfly—  "to  flit  about  like  a  gad-fly"  (Hal- 
liwell),  or  "from  the  restless  running  about  of 
animals  stung  by  the  gadfly"  (Imp.  Diet.).  Cf. 
Olt.  assilo,  a  gadfly,  a  goad  (mod.  assillo,  a 
horse-fly,  hornet,  stinging-fly),  whence  assilare, 
"  to  be  bitten  with  a  horsefly;,  to  leap  and  skip 
as  a  horse  or  ox  bitten  by  flies,  to  be  wild  or 
raging"  (Plorio),  mod.  assilla/re,  smart,  rage,  be 
in  a  passion.]  If.  To  flit  about  restlessly; 
move  about  uneasily  or  with  excitement. 

On  the  shores  stoode  closely  together  great  numbers  of 
Brytaines,  and  among  them  wommen  gadding  vppe  and 
downe  frantickly  in  mourning  weedes,  theyr  hayre  hang- 
ing about  their  eares,  and  shaking  flrebrandes. 

Stow,  Chron.,  The  Romans,  an.  62. 
A  fierce,  loud  buzzing  breeze,  their  stings  draw  blood, 
And  drive  the  cattle  gadding  through  the  wood. 

Drydm,  tr.  of  Virgil's  Georgics,  iii. 

2.  To  ramble  about  idly,  from  trivial  curiosity 
or  for  gossip. 

Give  the  water  no  passage ;  neither  a  wicked  woman 
liberty  to  gad  abroad.  Ecclus.  xxv.  26. 

Erivyis  a  gadding  passion,  and  walketh  the  streets,  and 
doth  not  keep  home.  Bacon,  Envy  (ed.  1887). 

The  student  and  lover  of  nature  has  this  advantage  of 
people  who  gad  up  and  down  the  world,  seeking  some 
novelty  or  excitement:  he  has  only  to  stay  at  home  and 
see  the  procession  pass.  The  Century,  XXV.  672. 


gade 

Hence — 3.  To  ramble  or  rove;  wander,  as  in 
thought  or  speech ;  straggle,  as  in  growth. 
Desert  caves, 
With  wild  thyme  and  the  gadding  vine  o'ergrown. 

Milton,  Lycidas,  L  40. 
Now  gads  the  wild  vine  o'er  the  pathless  ascent. 

Wordsworth,  Fort  Fuentes. 
The  good  nuns  would  check  beigadding  tongue 
Full  often.  Tennyson,  Guinevere. 

And  there  the  gadding  woodbine  crept  about. 

Bryant,  The  Burial-Place. 
gad^  (gad),  n.    [<  gad^,  «.]    The  act  of  gadding 
or  rambling  about:  used  in  the  phrase  on  or 
upon  the  gad.     [Colloq.] 

I  have  no  very  good  opinion  of  Mrs.  Charles'  nursery- 
maid ;  I  hear  strange  stories  of  her ;  she  is  always  upon 
the  gad.  Jane  Austen,  Persuasion,  vi. 

Thou  might  have  a  bit  of  news  to  tell  one  after  being  on 
the  gad  all  the  afternoon. 

Mrs.  Gaskell,  Sylvia's  Lovers,  xxv. 

gad^  (gad),  n.  [A  minced  form  of  God,  occur- 
ring also  in  gadzoolcs,  begad,  egad,  etc.]  The 
name  of  G-od,  minced  as  an  oath.  Compare 
egad. 

How  he  still  cries  '  ■  Gad  /  "  and  talks  of  popery  coming 
on,  as  all  the  fanatiques  do.     Pepys,  Diai'y,  Nov.  24, 1662. 

gadabout(gad'a-bout''),m.anda.  I.  n.  One  who 
gads  or  walks  idly  about,  especially  from  mo- 
tives of  curiosity  or  gossip.     [Colloq.] 

Mr.  Binnie  woke  up  briskly  when  the  Colonel  entered. 
"It  is  you,  you  gadabout,  is  it?"  cried  the  civilian. 

Thackeray,  Newcomes,  viii. 

II.  a.  Gadding;  rambling. 

Why  should  I  after  all  abuse  the  gadabout  propensities 
of  my  countrymen  ?  T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby,  i.  1. 

gadbeet  (gad'be),  n.  [<  gad^  +  bee.]  Same  as 
gadfly,  1. 

You  see  an  ass  with  a  brizze  or  a  gadbee  under  his  tail, 
or  fly  that  stings  him,  run  hither  and  thither  without 
keeping  any  path  or  way.    Urquhart,  tr.  of  Rabelais,  i.  44. 
A  noisome  lust  that  as  the  gadbee  stings. 

Browning,  Artemis  Prologizes. 

gad-bush  (gad'bush),  n.  A  name  given  in  Ja- 
maica to  the  Arceuthobium  gradk,  a  leafless 
mistletoe. 

gad-crackingt,  n.  A  whip-cracking.  See  the 
extract. 

At  Hundon,  in  Lincolnshire,  there  is  still  annually 
practised  on  this  day  [Palm  Sunday]  a  remarkable  cus- 
tom, called  gad  cracking,  .  ,  .  which  is  fully  explained  in 
the  following  petition,  presented  to  the  House  of  Lords  in 
May,  1836,  by  the  lord  of  the  manor ;  but  without  effect, 
as  the  ceremony  was  repeated  in  1837 :  .  .  ,  A  cart-whip 
of  the  fashion  of  several  centuries  since,  called  a  gad-whip, 
...  is,  during  divine  service,  cracked  in  the  church- 
porch.    Hampson,  Medii  Mvi  Ealendarium  (1841),  1. 182. 

gadded  (gad'ed), a.  [=  ODan. gaddet,tainish.ed 
with  a  goad;  as  gad^-  +  -ed2.]  Furnished  with 
gads  or  sharp  points. 

The  gauntlets  .  .  .  are  richly  ornamented  on  the  knuck- 
les, but  not  gadded.  J.  R.  PlancM. 

gadder  (gad'6r),  n.  1.  A  rambler;  one  who 
roves  idly  about. 

Sincere  or  not,  the  resident  Londoners  were  great  play- 
goers, and  gadders  generally. 

Doran,  Annals  of  Eng.  Stage,  I.  xii. 

2.  In  quarrying,  same  as  gadding-machine. 

It  is  claimed  for  the  diamond  gadder  that  it  will  do  its 
work  at  the  rate  of  180  feet  a  day  in  rock  of  as  soft  and 
even  a  texture  as  marble.  Sci.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LVI.  21. 

gadding (gad'ing),m.  {Yerba,ln.otgad^,v.'\  The 
act  of  going  about  idly,  or  of  moving  from  place 
to  place  from  mere  curiosity;  an  idle  visit. 

Whilst  we  are  environed  with  numerous  outward  ob- 
jects, which,  smiling  on  us,  give  our  gaddings  to  them  the 
temptation  of  an  inviting  welcome ;  how  inclined  are  we 
to  forget,  and  wander  from  our  great  Master ! 

Boyle,  Works,  II.  384. 

gadding-car  (gad'ing-kar),  n.  Same  as  gadding- 
machine. 

gaddingly  (gad'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  gadding  or 
roving  manner. 

gadding-machine  (gad'ing-ma-shen"),  n.  In 
quarrying,  a  platform  on  whicli  a  steam-drill  is 
mounted  for  drilling  holes  in  getting  outdimen- 
sion-stone.  The  platform  can  be  moved  from 
hole  to  hole  as  maybe  necessary.  Also  gadder, 
gadding-car.     [U.  S.] 

The  gadding  machines  .  .  .  drill  or  bore  circular  holes 
along  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  blocks,  into  which 
wedges  are  introduced  and  the  stone  split  from  its  bed. 
Sei.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LVL  21. 

gaddish  (gad'ish),  a.  [<  gad^^  +  -ish^.]  Dis- 
posed to  gad  or  wander  idly  about. 

gaddishness  (gad'ish-nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
being' gaddish;  the  habit  of  idle  roving. 

Grey  hairs  may  have  nothing  under  them  but  gadish- 
ness,  and  folly  many  years  old. 

Abp.  Leighton,  On  1  Pet.  iii.  13. 

gade  (gad),  n.  A  flsh :  same  as  rocMing.  See 
Motella. 


Gadfly  ( Tabanus  ruficornts), 
natural  size. 


gadean 

gadean  (ga'df-an), «.  [<  Gadus  +  -e-a».]  Same 
as  gadoid. 

Italians  advertising  cod-liver  oil  (or  what  they  wish  to  be 
taken  lor  cod-liver  oil)  do  the  best  they  can  for  themselves 
by  emplovinp;  the  appellation  for  the  only  marine  oadeaii 
common  in  Italy,  the  hake.    N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  IT.  278. 

gadere^-,  v.    A  Middle  English  form  of  gather. 
gadfly  (gad'fli),  n. ;  pi.  gadflies  (-fliz).     [<  gad^ 
+  flifi.  Cf .  gad^  and  gadbee  in  the  same  sense.] 

1.  The  popular  name  of  sundry  flies  which 
goad  or  sting  domestic  animals,  as  a  breeze, 
breeze-fly,  or  horse-fly;  specifically,  a  dipter- 
ous insect  of  the 
family    Tabani- 

•  dm  and  subor- 
der Brachycera, 
representing  al- 
so a  superfam- 
ily  SexachcEtce. 
They  are  compara- 
tively large,  very 
active,  voracious, 
and  bloodthirsty, 
with  great  powers 
of  biting,  the 
mouth-parts  being 
more  highly  devel- 
oped than  those  of 
any  other  dipter- 
■ous  insect.  They 
have  also  great 
power  of  flight. 
The  bite  is  deep  aud 
painful,  often  draw- 
ing blood,  though  not  poisonous.  In  strictness,  only  the 
females  are  gadJlieSt  the  males  being  smaller  and  quite  in- 
offensive, living  on  juices  of  plants.  There  are  more  than 
1,000  species,  of  the  genera  Tabanus,  Chrysops,  Hoemato- 
pota,  and  others.  One  of  the  commonest  gadflies  which 
attack  cattle  and  horses  is  Tabanus  b<yoinus.  See  also  cut 
under  Chrysops. 

Light  fly  his  slumbers,  if  perchance  a  flight 
Of  angry  gad-Jlies  fasten  on  the  herd. 

ThomsoUj  Summer,  1.  499. 

2.  A  common  though  erroneous  name  of  sun- 
dry flies  (bot-flies)  of  the  family  (Estridce  and 
genus  CEstrus  or  Mippoderma,  belonging  to  a 
different  series  of  the  great  order  Diptera  from 
that  of  gadflies  proper.  These  flies  sting  animals 
with  theii'  ovipositor,  and  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  skin. 

3.  Figuratively,  one  who  is  constantly  going 
about;  a  mischievous  or  annoying  gadabout. 

Harriet  may  turn  gad-fly,  and  never  be  easy  but  when 
she  is  forming  parties. 

Richardson,  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  I.  135. 

Local  reporters  thrusting  themselves  into  the  private 
apartments.  ...  So  insulferable  do  the  gadflies  of  jour- 
nalism become.  New  York  Tribune,  Dec.  9,  1879. 

GadhelicCgad'el-ik), a.aud».  [A discriminated 
form  (with  generalized  sense)  of  Gaelic,  adapt- 
ed form  of  Gael.  Gaidhealach,  Ir.  GaoidhiUg, 
Gaelic :  see  Gaelic.']  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
that  branch  of  the  Celtic  race  which  comprises 
the  Erse  of  Ireland,  the  Gaels  of  Scotland,  and 
the  Manx  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  as  distinguished 
from  the  Cymric  branch.  See  Cymry.  Ireland 
was  the  first  home  of  the  Gadhelio  branch,  whence  it 
spread  to  Scotland  in  the  sixth  century,  a  portion  of  the 
branch,  under  the  name  of  Scots,  having  then  settled  in 
Argyll.  The  Scots  ultimately  became  the  dominant  race, 
the  Piots,  an  earlier  and  probably  a  Cymric  race,  being 
lost  in  them. 

n.  n.  The  language  of  the  Gadhelic  branch 
of  the  Celtic  race,  comprising  the  Erse,  Gaelic, 
and  Manx. 

gadid  (ga'did),  n.  A  fish  of  the  family  Gadidce  ; 
a  gadoid.     T.  Gill. 

Gradidse  (gad'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gadus  + 
-id(B.2  A  family  of  anaeanthine  or  soft-flnned 
fishes,  of  the  order  Teleocephali  and  suborder 
Anaeanthini,  typified  by  the  genus  Gadus;  the 
cods.  They  have  subgular  ventral  fins;  the  dorsal  and 
anal  fins  diversiform ;  the  ray  lets  of  the  caudal  fin  precur- 
rent  above  and  below;  and  the  body  conoidal  behind, 
with  nearly  median  anus  and  terminal  mouth.  The  Gadi- 
dee  are  the  most  diversiform  family  of  the  suborder.  The 
subfamilies  are  Gadince,  Phyeinoe,  and  Lotinoe,  the  last 
containing  the  burbots  and  the  lings.  Besides  the  cod,  the 
haddock,  whiting,  pollack,  and  ling  are  the  leading  rep- 
resentatives of  the  family.  The  name  has  often  been  used 
with  greater  latitude  of  definition  than  that  here  given, 
being  in  the  older  systems  equivalent  to  the  Cuvierian 
Gadoides  or  Gadites.    See  cod. 

Gadinse  (ga-di'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gadus  + 
-8»(B.]  The  typical  subfamily  of  anaeanthine 
fishes  of  the  family  Gadidce,  distinguished  by 
the  development  of  three  dorsal  and  two  anal 
fins,  with  moderate  ventrals;  the  true  cod- 
fishes. It  contains  the  most  important  of  all  food-flshes, 
as  the  cod,  haddock,  pollack,  whiting,  etc.,  in  the  aggre- 
gate representing  a  greater  economic  value  than  any  other 
lamUy  of  fishes.  The  Gadirue  are  all  marine.  See  cut 
under  cod. 

gadine  (ga'din),  a.  and  n.     [<  Gadus  +  -feel.] 
I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  subfamily  Gadinw; 
gadinic. 
n.  n.  A  fish  of  the  subfamily  Gadince. 


[NL.  (J.  E.  Gray, 


Gadtnta  pentegoniostoma,  dorsal  and 
ventral  views  (the  latter  showing  the  in- 
terrupted horseshoe-shaped  pallia!  impres- 
sion). 
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The  common  cod-flsh  .  .  .  may  be  .  .  .  defined  as  a 

gadine  witli  the  lower  jaw  shutting  within  the  upper  a 

well-developed  barbel,  and  the  anus  below  the  second 

dorsal  fin ;  the  chief  shoulder-girdle  bone  is  lamelliform. 

Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  III.  268. 

Gadinia  (ga-din'i-a) 
1824),  <  gadin, 
a  barbarous 
word,  used  first 
by  Adanson  in 
the  nameXepo* 
gadin,  applied 
by  him  to  a  spe- 
cies of  this  ge- 
nus from  Sen- 
egal.] A  ge- 
nus of  pulmo- 
nate  gastro- 
pods, typical  of 
the  family  GadiniidcB,  having  a  simple  patelli- 
form  shell. 

gadinic  (ga-din'ik),  a.  [<  gadine  +  -ic]  1. 
Derived  from  codfish:  as,  gadinic  acid. — 3. 
Pertaining  to  cods  or  Gadidce;  gadoid. 

gadinlid  (ga-din'i-id),  n.  A  gastropod  of  the 
family  Gadiniidce. 

Gadiniidse  (gad-i-m'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Go- 
dinia  +  -idcB.]  A  family  of  gastropod  mollusks, 
of  the  order  Pulmonifera  and  suborder  Basom- 
matophora,  typified  by  the  genus  Gadinia,  con- 
taining species  with  a  limpet-like  shell. 

gadinin  (gad'i-nin),  n.  [<  gadine  +  -iw2.]  A 
provisional  name  of  a  ptomain  formed  in  the 
putrefaction  of  fish-flesh,  to  which  the  formula 
C7H17NO2  has  been  given. 

Gaditanian  (gad-i-ta'ni-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  L. 
Gaditanus,  pertaining  to  Gades,  a  city  in  Spain, 
now  called  Cadiz.]  I.  a.  Belonging  or  relating 
to  Cadiz  or  ancient  Gades  in  Spain,  or  to  its 
inhabitants. 
II.  «.  A  native  of  Gades  or  Cadiz. 

Gadite  (ga'dit),  a.   [<L.  Gades,  Cadiz,  -f4iel.] 
Of  or  pertainingto  (Jades  or  Cadiz;  Gaditanian. 
Lo,  here  his  grave. 
Who  victor  died  on  Gadite  wave. 

Scott,  Marmion,  i..  Int. 

Gadites  (ga-di'tez),  n. pi.     [NL.  (prop.  P.  pi.), 

<  Gadus  -(■  -ites.]  In  MoMurtrie's  edition  of 
Cuvier's  system,  the  first  family  of  Malacop- 
terygii  sui-brachiati :  same  as  Gadoides. 

gadlingif  (gad'ling),  n.  [<  ME.  gadling,  gade- 
ling,  also  gedling,  gedeUng  {-yng),  a  fellow  (in 
depreciation  or  contempt),  <  AS.  gcedeling,  a 
comrade,  fellow,  companion  (in  the  proper 
sense),  =  OS.  gaduling  =  OHG.  *gatuling,  gatu- 
linc,  a  kinsman,  MHG.  getelinc,  a  kinsman,  a 
feUow,  =  Goth,  gadiliggs,  a  cousin,  nephew, 
cf.  MHG.  gegate,  gate,  comrade,  partner,  con- 
sort, spouse,  G.  gatte,  consort,  spouse,  husband 
(fem.  gattin,  wife),  =  OS.  gigado  =  AS.  gegada, 
a  fellow,  associate,  =  D.  gade,  a  spouse,  con- 
sort: all  from  the  same  source  (v  *gctd)  as 
gather  and  together :  see  gather.  Not  connect- 
ed with  gad'^.]  A  man  of  humble  condition ;  a 
fellow;  a  low  fellow;  originally  (in  Anglo- 
Saxon),  a  fellow,  associate,  or  companion,  in  a 
good  sense,  but  later  used  in  reproach.  Com- 
pare similar  uses  of  fellow  and  companion. 

They  .  .  .  comen  to  him  armed  on  stede,  .  .  . 
And  fiftene  thousand  of  fot  laddes,  .  .  . 
And  alle  stalworthe  gadelynges. 

King  Alisaunder,  1.  ^92  (Weber's  Metr.  Eom.). 
Cristes  chrs  mot  he  have,  that  elepeth  me  gadelyng! 
I  am  no  worse  gadelyng,  ne  no  worse  wight, 
But  born  of  a  lady,  and  geten  of  a  knight. 

Tale  of  Gamelyn,  1.  106. 

gadling^t  (gad'ling),  n.  and  a.     [Appar.  a  par- 
ticular use  of  gadling^,  taken  as  if  <  gad^  + 
-Kreg'i.]    I.  n.  A  vagabond;  one  who  gads  about. 
The  wandering  gadling  in  the  sommer  tide. 

Wyatt,  The  Jealous  Man. 

II.  a.  Given  to  gadding  about;  gadding. 

gadlill§3*».    [<gra5i  +  -K»S'i.]   Same  as  170^1,2. 

gad-nalKgad'nal),  M.  A  long  stout  nail.    Salli- 

well.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

gadoid  (ga'doid),  a.  and  n.     K  NL.  Gadoides, 

<  Gadus  +  Gr.  cMof,  form.]  I.  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  having  the  characters  of  the  Gadidce  or 
Gadoidea. 

II,  n.  A  flsh  of  the  family  Gadidce;  a  gadid. 
-Also  gadean. 

Gadoidea  (ga-doi'de-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gadus 
+  -oidea.]  A  superf  aioily  of  anaeanthine  teleo- 
cephalous  fishes.  The  technical  characters  are :  the 
orbitorostral  portion  of  the  skull  longer  than  the  poste- 
rior portion ;  the  cranial  cavity  widely  open  in  front ;  the 
supra-occipital  bone  well  developed,  horizontal,  and  carin- 
iform  behind ;  the  exoccipitals  contracted  forward  and 
overhung  by  the  supra-occipital,  their  condyles  distant 
and  feebly  developed ;  the  hypercoracoid  entire ;  and  the 
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hypocoracoid  with  its  inferior  process  convergent  towaid 
the  proscapula.  It  includes  the  families  Gadidce,  Merlu- 
ciidcB,  Banicepidce,  and  MoffturidcB. 

Gadoides  (ga-doi'dez),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Cuvier, 
1817)^  <  Gadus  +  -oides."]  In  Cuvier's  system  of 
classification,  a  family  of  subbrachiate  mala- 
copterygian  fishes,  including  all  the  symmetri- 
cal forms  of  the  order,  and  contrasted  with  the 
flatfishes.  It  embraces  the  Gadidce,  Maeruridce 
Brotulidce,  and  other  families  of  recent  ichthy- 
ologists.   Also  Gadoidei,  Gadites. 

gadolinite  (gad'o-lin-it),  n.  [Named  from  Jo- 
han  Gadolin,  a  Finnish  chenaist  (1760-1852).] 
A  mineral,  a  silicate  of  the  yttriiun  and  cerium 
metals,  containing  also  beryllium  and  iron,  it 
occurs  usually  in  masses  of  a  blackish  or  greenish-black 
color,  vitreous  luster,  and  conchoidal  fracture ;  less  fre- 
quently it  is  found  in  crystals  resembling  those  of  datoUte 
in  form  and  angles. 

gadolinium  (gad-o-lin'i-um),  n.  [NL.,  after 
Johan  Gadolm:  see  gadolinite.^  A  supposed 
new  element  found  with  yttrium  in  gadolinite. 

Gadopsidse  (ga-dop'si-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Ga- 
dopsis  +  -idcB.]  A  family  of  acanthopterygian 
fishes,  having  the  form  of  a  cod,  but  the  ante- 
rior portion  of  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  formed 
by  spines.  The  species  are  inhabitants  of  the 
fresh  waters  of  Australia. 

Gadopsis  (ga-dopf  sis), «.  [NL.,  <  Gadus  +  6r. 
ofig,  appearance.]    The  typical  genus  of  the 


Gadopsis  gracilis. 

family  Gadopsidce,  containing  such  species  as 
G.  gracilis  and  G.  marmoratus :  so  called  from 
their  resemblance  to  the  Gadidce. 
gadrise  (gad'riz),  M.    [<  gad^  +  riseK]  TheEn- 
ropean  dogwood,  Comus  sanguinea,  and  spin- 
dle-tree, Euonymus  Europcea. 
gadsman  (gadz'man),  «.;  pi.  gadsmen  (-msmi). 
[Sc.  gaudsman,  also  gadman;  <  gad.  So.  also 
gaud,  poss.  gau&s,  +  man :  see  gaa^  and  goad.] 
One  who  drives  horses  or  oxen  at  the  plow. 
For  men,  I've  three  mischievous  boys,  .  .  . 
A  gaudsman  ane,  a  tlu-asher  t'other. 

Bums,  The  Inventory. 

gadsot,  interj.    [Var.  of  gad^,  prob.  mixed  -with 
catso.]    An  interjection  of  surprise:  same  as 


Gadso !  they  come  by  appointment. 

Sheridan,  The  Critic,  i.  L 

Gadso  !  these  great  men  use  one's  house  and  their  time 

as  if  it  were  their  own  property.  Well,  it's  once  and  away. 

Scott,  Antiquary,  xxxA 

gad-stafft  (gad'staf),  n.    A  gad  or  goad. 
Scho  lousit  oxin  aucht  or  nyne. 
And  hynt  ane  gad-staff  in  hir  hand. 
Wyf  0/ Auchtirmuchty  (Child's  Ballads,  VHI.  IIS). 

gad-steel  (gad'stel),  n.  [<  gad^  +  steel.  Cf. 
AS.  gad-isen,  a  gad  or  goad,  lit. '  goad-iron.'] 
Flemish  steel :  so  named  from  its  being  wrought 
in  gads  or  wedge-shaped  ingots. 

gad-stick  (gad'stik),  n.    An  ox-whip ;  a  goad. 

Gadus  (ga'dus),  n.  [NL.,  a  codfish,  <  Gr.  yi- 
(5of,  the  same  as  bvog,  L.  asellus,  a  certain  fish.] 
The  typical  genus  of  gadines  or  Gadinw.  Ibe 
common  cod  is  Gadus  morrhua  or  Morrhuaindgaris.  The 
genus  was  formerly  conterminous  with  the  family  Oadida, 
but  now  includes  only  the  true  cods,  the  haddocks,  Iiato, 
tom-cods,  etc.,  being  referred  to  other  genera.  Morrlma 
is  a  synonym.    See  cut  under  cod. 

gad'wale  (gad'wal),  ».     Same  as  gadwaU. 

gad'wall  (gad'wai)jn.  [Also  gadwal,  gadmk; 
spelled  gadwall  in  WiUughby  (1676) ;  gaddd  in 
Merrett  {Pinax  Berum  Nat.  Brit.,  1667) ;  also 
gadwell,  accompanied  by  an  erroneous  deriva- 
tion ("from  gad,  to  walk  about,  and  well," 
"Webster's  Diet.).  The  origin  is  unknown.  A 
similar  terminal  syllable  appears  in  the  name 
of  another  bird,  the  loitwall,  but  there  is  no- 
thing to  show  a  connection.]  The  gray  duck  or 
gray.  Anas  strepera  or  Chaulelasmus  streperus, 
a  fresh-water  duck  of  the  subfamily  Anatine 
and  family  Anatidce,  abundant  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  it  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  mallard.  ThJ 
plumage  of  the  male  is  mostly  variegated  with  blackiai 
and  whitish  cresoentic  markings ;  the  greater  coverts  are 
black,  the  middle  coverts  chestnut,  the  speculum  poij 
white,  the  bill  blue-black,  and  the  feet  yellowish  mj|i 
dusky  webs.  The  gadwaU  is  an  excellent  table-duck,  am 
most  of  the  ArMtince,  and  is  generally  diffused  in  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America.  Coues's  gadwall,  C.  couesi,  Is  a  aecom 
species  from  the  Fanning  islands.  See  cut  under  Olflf*" 
lasmus. 

gad'well  (gad'wel),  n.    Same  as  gadwall. 
The  gadwell,  the  pin-tail  duck,  the  widgeon. 

jr.  W.  Greener,  The  Gun,  p.  6» 


gad-whip 

gad-wllip  (gad'hwip),  n.     Same  as  gad-stidk. 
[LmcolnsMre,  Eng.] 

gadzookerst,  Merj.    Same  as  gadsooks.    Buck- 
ingham, Eehearsal. 

gadzookst  (gad'ziiks'),  interj.  [Appar.  a  corrup- 
tion of  God'8  (that  is,  Christ's)  hooks,  with  ref . 
to  the  nails  with  which  Christ  was  fixed  to  the 
cross,  and  which  often  appear  in  early  oaths.] 
A  minced  oath.  Also  zooJcs. 
But  the  Money,  Gadzooks,  must  be  paid  in  an  hour. 

Prior,  Down-Hall,  at.  8. 

gae^  (ga),  V.  i. ;  pret.  gaed,  pp.  gaen.    A  Scotch 
form  of  go. 

It  ye  be  thinking  of  the  wreck-wood  that  the  callants 
brought  in  yesterday,  there  was  six  ounces  of  it  gaed  to  boil 
your  parritch  this  morning.  Scott,  Pirate,  v. 

gae^  (ga).    A  dialectal  preterit  of  give.    See 
gie^. 

Sae^  (ga),  adv.  A  Scotch  form  of  gay''-. 
fseana  (je'a-na),  n.  [NL.  (Amyot  and  Ser-- 
ville,  184:3),  so  called  from  the  shrilling  or 
stridiilation  of  these  insects,  <  Skt.  gdyana, 
singiag,  <  V  ga,  sing.]  A  genus  of  Asiatic 
homopterous  insects,  of  the  family  Cieadidm, 
of  wmch  about  six  species  are  described,  hav- 
ing opaque  bands  on  the  wing-coyers,  and  the 
abdomen  either  red  or  black  with  yellow  spots. 
gae-down,  gae-doun  (ga'doun,  -d6n),  n.    [Sc] 
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gag 

mainsail),  and  having  its  foot  extended  by  it. 
See  cut  under  gaff^. — 2.  A  kind  of  sea-catfish, 
Mlimchthysmarinus,  abundant  on  the  southern 


Gaff. 

fi,  boom;  CC,  cheeks;  G,  gaff;  M,  mast;  P,  peak; 

T,  throat  or  jaw. 

ter,  Massachusetts,  about  1823,  but  abandoned  after  some 
ten  years'  use.— To  bring  to  gaff,  to  draw(a  hooked  flsh) 
with  the  line  within  reach  of  the  gafl. 

When  a  fish  Is  beat  and  is  being  brought  to  gaff,  much 
caution  is  necessary.  Quarterly  Rev.,  CXXVI.  351. 


i.  The  adfof  swallowing.- 2,  A  ^zling- or  „T^-?^°?ffS^;   See  def.  i 
flrinldTi^-match.  e  e        gafP  (gaf),j;.     [<  «afi,  n.]    I    *ra««.  To  hook 

with  a  gaff;  laud  by  means  of  a  gaff:  as,  to 


drinldng-match. 

He  sent  Jamie  Grieve  the  keeper,  and  sicken  a  day  as 
we  had  wi'  the  foumarts  and  the  tods,  and  sicken  a  blithe 
gae-down  as  we  had  again  e'en  I       Scott,  Guy  Mannering. 

Gaekwar,  «.     See  Gaihwar. 
Gael  (gal),  ».     [<  Gael.  Gaidheal  (eontr.  Gael) 
=  It.  Gaoidheal  (with  dh  now  silent),  Olr.  Goi- 


'  a  flsh. 

Sometimes  also  it  happens  that  nearly  every  fish  that 
rises  to  the  fly  is  gaffed.         Quarterly  Rev.,  CXXVI.  344. 

II.  intrans.  To  use  the  gaff:  as,  to  gaff  tor 
an  angler, 


del,  a  Gael,  formerly  equiv.  also  to  'irishman,'  ^^P  ^^SP'V-    [Origin  obscure.]    In  Great  Brit- 


=  W.  gwyddel,  an  Irishman.]    A  Scottish  High- 
lander or  Celt. 

The  Gael  around  him  threw 
His  graceful  plaid  of  varied  hue. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  v.  2. 

Gael.    An  abbreviation  of  Gaelic. 

Gaelic  (ga'lik),  a.  and  n.  [Formerly  also  Ga- 
lie,  with  accom.  term,  -de,  <  Gael.  Gaidhealach 
(with  silent  dh,  and  so  sometimes  written  Gae- 


ain,  a  theater  of  the  lowest  class,  the  admission 
to  which  is  generally  a  penny;  a  cheap  and 
loosely  conducted  place  of  amusement,  where 
singing  and  dancing  take  place. 

The  penny  theatres,  or  "penny  gaffs,"  chleily  found  on 
the  Surrey  side  of  the  river,  were  little  better  than  hot- 
beds of  vice,  and  were  finally  closedby  the  police  in  March, 
1838.  First  Tear  of  a  Silken  Reign,  p.  212. 

gafferi  (gaffer),  n.     [<  gaffi-  +  -eri.]    One  who 
gaffs  fish :  an  angler's  assistant  who  with  a  gaff 


l^ch  ©««%)  (Gaelic  <  GaidneaYQ^l,ms^-    teTi^eTtirfishl^lighr^ATso 
lander:  see  Gael.    As  a  noun,  of.  Gael.  Gatdh-    °„firt^/l„f,]:°\^y^jzZr^  ^t 

,Gamg,  Gaelig  =  Ir.  GaMdhUig,  the  Gae-  g£!5^i^f.f„?'„lJ5^1-;.?„S^^^T"^;S! 


ho  language.]  "L.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Gaels,  a  Celtic  race  inhabiting  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland:  as,  the  Gaelic  language. 

II,  n.  The  language  of  the  Celts  inhabiting 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland.    See  Gadhelie. 
Gaertnerian  (gart-ne'ri-an),  a.   [<  Gartner  (see 
def.)  (=  E.  Gardner,  ga/rdener)  +  -ian.'\    Per- 
taining to  the  German  anatomist  and  botanist 

Joseph  Gartner  (1732-91) Gaertnerian  canal, 

the  duct  of  Gartner.  See  eanal^. 
gaet  (gat),  n.  A  Scotch  spelling  of  gaifi,  gateK 
gaffi  (gaf),  re.  [<  ME.  gaffe,  a  hook,  harpoon,  < 
OF.  gaffe,  an  iron  hook,  a  harpoon,  F.  gaffe,  a 
boat-hook,  gaff,  =  Pr.  gaf=  Sp.  Pg.  gaf  a,  a  hook, 
gafl.  Of  Celtic  origin:  Ir.  .^a/,  ^a/a,  ahook;  cf. 
W.  caff,  a  grasp,  grapple,  a  sort  of  dung-fork.  Cf . 
E.  gaffle,  AS.  geaji,  a  fork,  <  Ir.  galhal,  a  fork, 
gdbhla,  a  spear,  lance, = Gael,  gabhal,  more  prop- 
erly jioSfeaZ,  a  forked  support,  a  prop,  =  W.  gafl, 
a  fork.  To  the  same  source  is  referred  gable\ 
q.  v.  All  ult.  <  Ir.  Gael,  gabh,  take,  receive,  = 
W.  caffael,  cael,  get,  obtain,  have,  cafael,  hold, 
get,  grasp,  =  L.  capere,  take :  see  captive,  cma- 
eious,  etc.]  1.  A  sharp,  strong  iron  hook,  uke 
a  large  fish-hook  without  a  barb,  inserted  into 
or  otherwise  attached  to  a  wooden  handle  of  con- 
venient length,  used  espeoiaUyfor  landinglarge 
fish,  as  salmon,  pike,  bass,  or  the  like,  afterthey 
have  been  hooked  on  the  line.  Also  called  gaff- 
hooh.  The  angler's  gaff  is  now  usually  made  in  detach- 
able parts,  the  large  hook,  about  three  inches  across  the 
bend,  being  fitted  into  the  handle  by  a  screw.  A  similar 
instrument  is  used  by  whalers  in  handling  blubber,  and 
a  two-pronged  gaff  is  employed  in  some  places,  as  at  Cape 
Ann,  in  handling  iced  or  salted  fish. 


Heil,  seint  Dominik  with  thi  langstaffe 

Hit  is  at  the  ovir  end  crokid  as  a  gaffe.  „-fli-„i,  f„,.t'^r.^r^   « 

Early  Mng.  Poems,  p.  1B3.  gamOCK  (gat  lok),  re. 


gramfer,  a  dial,  contr.  ot grandfather :  see  grand- 
father.  Gt.  gammer,  oontv.  ot  grandmother.']  1. 
An  old  man :  originally  a  rustic  term  of  respect, 
used  as  a  title ;  later  applied  familiarly  to  any 
old  man  of  rustic  condition. 

For  gaffer  Treadwell  told  us,  by  the  bye. 
Excessive  sorrow  is  exceeding  dry. 

Oay,  Shepherd's  Week,  Jriday,  1. 151. 
And  soon  the  loving  pair  agreed 
By  this  same  system  to  proceed ; 
And  through  the  parish,  with  their  how  d'ye, 
Go  to  each  gaffer,  and  each  goody. 

Fawkes,  A  Country  Vicar. 

2.  In  Great  Britain,  the  foreman  of  a  squad  of 
workmen,  especially  of  navvies;  an  overseer. 

gaff-hook  (gaf'huk),  n.    Same  as  gaff'^,  1. 

gaflB.e  (gafl),  n.  [Formerly  also  gafle;  in  mod. 
use  prob.  from  D. ;  ME.  not  found ;  AS.  geafl, 
a  fork,  =  D.  gaffel,  a  fork,  pitchfork,  naut.  gaJOE, 
=  MLG.  gaffele,  geffele,  LG.  gaffel  =  G.  dial. 
gaffel  =  Dan.  Sw.  gaffel,  a  fork,  naut.  gaff,  = 
Icel.  gaffall,  a  fork  (the  Scand.  forms  prob.  of 
LG.  origin) ;  ult.  identical  with  gable^ :  see  ga- 
ble^  and  gaff^.J  1.  A  portable  fork  of  iron  or 
wood  in  which  the  heavy  musket  formerly  in 
use  was  rested  that  it  might  be  accurately 
aimed  and  fired.— 2.  The  steel  lever  by  the 
aid  of  which  crossbows  were  bent. 

My  cross-bow  in  my  hand,  my  gaffle  on  my  rack. 
To  bend  it  when  I  please,  or  when  I  please  to  slack. 

Drayton,  Muse's  Elysium,  vi. 

3.  -An  artificial  spur  of  steel  put  on  a  cock  when 
it  is  set  to  fight. 

Pliny  mentions  the  Spur  and  calls  it  Telum,  but  the  Qajle 
is  a  mere  modem  Invention,  as  likewise  is  the  great  and 
I  suppose  necessary  exactness  in  matching  them. 

Bourne's  Pop.  Antiq.  (1777),  p.  379,  note. 

Same  as  ga/veloch.    Mal- 


2.  Naut,  a  spar  used  to  extend  the  upper  edge       _  oottor  C^nf  seffer")  n 
I  of  fore-and-aft  sails  which  are  not  set  on  stays,  f  ^f ;!5"«^i??5!rr,f  ^-i.  ■ 


gaffsman  (gaf s 'man),  »._ 
[<  gaff's,  poss.  of  gaff^, 

naiferi. 


Same  as  hoat-hoole. 
pi.  gaffsmen  (-men). 
+  man.']    Same  as 


as  the  mainsail  of  a  sloop  or  the  spanker  of  a 
ship.  At  the  lower  or  fore  end  it  has  a  kind  of  fork  called 
the  jaw  (the  prongs  are  the  cheeks),  which  embraces  the 
mast ;  the  outer  end  is  called  the  peak.  The  jaw  is  se- 
ciffed  in  its  position  by  a  rope  passing  round  the  mast. 
See  cut  in  next  column.  t      i        j-     -     •  -        -- 

3.  The  metal  spui-  bound  to  the  shanks  ot  gaff-topsail(gaf  top^sl),  re.  1=  Dan.  gaffeltop- 
fighting-cocks;  agaffle — Mackerel-gaff, an  instru-  gg^i  _  g.^_  gaffeltoppsegel.]  1.  Naut.,  a  light 
ment  of  wire  with  several  shyp-hooked  prongs  and  a  long  triangular  or  quadrilateral  sail  set  above  a  gaff 
woodenhandle,  used  to  hook  up  mackerel  when  tney  are  /„„  +?„  „„«:  „t+or„q;T,™  tlio  >,oo/l  nf  a  mitWo 
■schooling  alongside  a  vessel.  It  was  introduced  at  Glouces-     (as  the  gaff  extending  the  heaa  ol  a  cutters 


The  attendant  gaffsman  stands  or  crouches,  with  a'sharp- 
pointed  steel  hook  attached  to  a  short  ashen  staff  called  a 
gaff,  waiting  his  opportunity.  Encyc.  Brit.,  11.  39. 


Gaff-topsail  (^lurichthys  tnarinus). 
(From  Report  of  U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  1884.} 

Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  of  the  United  States: 
popularly  so  called  from  the  elevated  dorsal  fin. 

gafolt,  re.  [AS.,  tax,  tribute,  rent:  see  gaveP^.J 
In.  Anglo-Saxon  law,  rent  or  income ;  tax,  tribute, 
or  custom.    Burrill. 

gafolgildt,  re.  [Also  written,  improp.,  gafoldr- 
gild;  repr.  an  AS.  "gafolgild  (not  recorded), 
<  gafol,  tax,  tribute,  rent,  -t-  gild,  payment.  Of. 
AS.  gafol-gilda,  one  who  pays  tribute  or  rent.] 
In  Anglo-Saxon  law,  the  payment  of  custom  or 
tribute. 

gafol-landf,  re.  [AS.,  land  let  for  rent  or  ser- 
vices, <  gafol,  tribute,  rent,  -t-  lamd,  land.]  In 
Anglo-Saxon  law,  property  subject  to  gafolgild, 
or  liable  to  be  taxed. 

gafol-yrthet,  re.  [AS.,  <  gafol,  tribute,  rent,  -I- 
eorthe,  earth :  see  eartli^.]  In  Anglo-Saxon  law, 
the  plowing,  by  way  of  rent,  of  strips,  generally 
three  acres  in  area,  and  the  sowing  of  them  by 
the  gebur,  from  his  own  barn,  wim  the  subse- 
quent reaping  and  carrying  of  the  crop  to  the 
lord's  bam.     Seebohm. 

gag  (gag),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  gagged;  ppr.  gag- 
ging. [Early  mod.  E.  gagge,  <  ME.  gaggen, 
gag;  prob.  imitative  of  the  sound  of  choking. 
Cf.  gaggle,  cackle,  etc.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  stop 
up  the  mouth  or  throat  of  (a  person)  with  some 
solid  body,  so  as  to  prevent  him  from  speaking; 
hence,  to  silence  by  authority  or  by  violence ; 
restrain  from  freedom  of  speech. 
Gag  him,  [that]  we  may  have  his  silence. 

jB.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  v.  1. 

While  our  Spanish  licencing  gags  the  English  presse 

never  so  severely.  Milton,  Areopagitica,  p.  20. 

2.  To  pry  or  keep  open  by  means  of  a  gag. 
Mouths  gagged  to  such  a  wideness. 

Fortescue,  De  Laudibus  (trans,,  ed.  Gregor),  xxii. 

3.  To  cause  to  heave  with  nausea. — 4.  To  stop 
or  choke  up,  as  a  valve  or  passage. 

The  men  who  gagged  the  valve  knew  quite  well  what 
they  were  about,  and  took  their  chance. 

The  Engineer,  LXV.  468. 

We  had  backed  slowly  to  increase  the  distance ;  with 
furious  fires  and.  a,  gagged  engine  working  at  the  full  stroke 
ot  the  pistons.  The  Century,  XXXVI.  431. 

5.  To  introduce  interpolations  into:  as,  to  gag 
a  part.     [Stage  slang.] 

Well,  Miss  Keene,  I  have  read  the  part  very  carefully, 
and  if  you  will  let  me  gag  it  and  do  what  I  please  with 
it,  I  will  undertake  it,  though  it  is  terribly  bad. 

Sothem,  quoted  in  Lester  Wallack's' Memories. 

6.  To  play  jokes  upon;  joke;  guy.  [Slang.] 
=Syn.  1.  Gag,  Muzzle,  Muffle;  stifle.  To  9a<7  is  to  silence 
by  thrusting  something  into  the  mouth  and  securing  it  in 
place.  To  muzzle  a  dog,  or  other  creature  having  a  pro- 
jecting mouth,  is  to  incase  the  mouth  and  nose  (muzzle) 
in  a  framework  called  a  muzzle,  in  order  to  prevent  him 
from  biting  or  eating.  Both  gag  and  muzzle  are  some- 
times used  figuratively  for  the  act  of  silencing  effectively 
by  moral  compulsion,  gag  implying  also  roughness  or  se- 
verity in  the  performance :  as,  a  mm,zzled  press ;  to  gag  a 
public  speaker  by  threats  of  violence.  To  muffle  is  pri- 
marily to  conceal  by  wrapping  up,  but  the  word  has  a  sec- 
ondary use  to  express  the  deadening  of  sound,  by  wrapping 
(as  an  oar)  or  otherwise  (as  a  drum). 

The  time  was  not  yet  come  when  eloquence  was  to  be 
gagged,  and  reason  to  be  hoodwinked. 

Macaulay,  Machiavelli. 
My  dagger  muzded, 
lest  it  should  bite  its  master.     Shak.,  W.  T.,  i.  2. 
In  his  mantle  muffling  up  his  face, 

.  .  .  great  Cjesar  fell. 

Shak.,  J.  C,  iii.  2. 

II,  intrans.  1.  To  retch;  heave  with  nausea. 
— 2.  To  interpolate  words  of  one's  own  into 
one's  part :  said  of  an  actor.     [Stage  slang.] 

Little  Swills  in  what  are  professionally  known  as  "pat- 
ter "  allusions  to  the  subject  is  received  with  loud  ap- 
plause ;  and  the  same  vocalist  gags  in  the  regular  business 
like  a  man  inspired.  Dickens,  Bleak  House,  xxxix. 

The  leading  actors  will  be  nervous,  uncertain  in  their 
words,  and  disposed  to  interpolate  or  gag  until  their  mem- 
ories are  refreshed  by  the  prompter.  Cornhill  Mag. 

gag  (gag),  re.  [Early  mod.  B.  gagge;  <  gag,  v.] 
1.,  Something  thrust  into  the  mouth  or  throat 
to  prevent  speech  or  outcry;  hence,  any  vio- 


gag 

lent  or  authoritative  suppression  of  freedom 
of  speech. 

Untie  his  feet ;  pull  out  his  gag;  he  will  choke  else. 

Fletcher  and  Shirley,  Night- Walker,  iii.  5. 
Imagine,  if  you  can,  his  indignant  eloquence  had  Eng- 
land offered  to  put  a  gag  upon  his  lips. 

ir.  Phillips,  Speeches,  p.  9. 

2.  A  mouthful  which  produces  nausea  and 
retching,  or  threatens  with  choking. 

L.  has  recorded  the  repugnance  of  the  school  to  gags,  or 
the  fat  of  fresh  beef  boiled.         Lamb,  Christ's  Hospital. 

3.  An  apparatus  or  device  for  distending  the 
jaws,  such  as  is  used  in  various  surgical  opera- 
tions; hence,  anything  used  to  pry  or  keep 
open  the  jaws. 

Musicians  in  England  have  vsed  to  put  gagges  in  chil- 
dren's mouthes,  that  they  might  pronounce  distinctly. 

Sir  T.  Wilson,  Art  of  Rhetoric,  p.  223. 
The  eyelid  is  set  open  with  the  gags  of  lust  and  envy. 
Jtei).  T.  Adams,  Works,  I.  78. 

4.  In  coal-minmg,  a  chip  of  wood  in  a  sinking 
pit-bottom  or  sump.  Ctresley.  [Eng.] — 5.  An 
interpolation  introduced  by  an  actor  into  his 
part,  whether  in  accordance  with  custom  or 
with  his  own  fancy.     [Stage  slang.] 

You  see  the  performances  consisted  all  of  gag.  I  don't 
suppose  anybody  knows  what  the  words  are- in  the  piece. 

Mayhew. 

I  have  heard  some  very  passable  gags  at  the  Marionette, 

but  the  real  commedia  a  braccio  no  longer  exists,  and  its 

familiar  and  invariable  characters  perform  written  plays. 

Sowells,  Venetian  Life,  v. 

6.  A  joke,  especially  a  practical  joke ;  a  f  aree ; 
a  hoax.     [Slang.] 

gagatet,  »•  [ME.  gagate,  also  as  L.  gagates,  an 
agate :  see  agate^!}    Agate.    Fuller. 

gage^  (gaj),  n.  [<  ME.  gage,  a  gage  (in  chal- 
lenge), <  OF.  gage,  P.  gage,  a  gage,  pawn,  pledge, 
security,  pi.  gages,  wages,  =  Pr.  gatge,  gatghe, 
gaje  =  Sp.  gaje  =  Pg.  gage  =  It.  gaggio,  a  gage, 
pledge,  wage,  reward,  <  ML.  vadium,  wadium 
(also  gagium,  after  OP.),  a  pledge,  <  Goth,  wadi 
=  OHG.  weti,  wetti,  MHGr.  G-.  Siette  =  AS.  wedd, 
E.  wed,  a  pledge,  =  L.  vas  (vad-),  a  surety,  bail 
(a  person),  whence  vadimonium,  a  promise  se- 
cured by  bail,  security,  recognizance.  See  wage, 
n. ,  a  doublet  of  gage^,  and  wed,  n. ,  the  native  E. 
form.]  1.  A  pledge  or  pawn ;  a  movable  chat- 
tel laid  down  or  given  as  security  for  the  per- 
formance of  some  act  or  the  fulfilment  of  some 
condition. 

And  if  there  by  any  man  wyll  saye  (except  your  per- 
sone)  that  I  wold  any  thinge  otherwise  than  well  to  you 
or  to  your  people,  here  is  my  guage  to  the  contrarie. 

Bemers,  tr.  of  Froissart'a  Chron.,  II.  xv. 

Considering  also  with  howe  many  benefttes  and  speciall 
gages  of  loue  we  are  bound  both  to  God  and  Christ. 

J.  Udall,  On  Kom.  viii. 

The  sheriff  is  commanded  to  attach  him,  by  taking  gage : 
that  is,  certain. of  his  goods,  which  he  shall  forfeit  it  he 
doth  not  appear.  BlackstoTie,  Com.,  III.  xix. 

2.  The  act  of  pledging,  or  the  state  of  being 
pledged;  pawn;  security. 

His  credite  he  did  often  leave 
In  gage  for  his  gay  Masters  hopelease  dett. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hub.  Tale,  1.  865. 
I  was  fain  to  borrow  these  spurs ;  I  have  left  my  gown  in 
gage  for  them. 

B.  Jfmson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  ii,  2. 

3.  Anything  thrown  down  as  a  token  of  chal- 
lenge to  combat;  hence,  challenge.  Formerly  it 
was  customary  for  the  challenger  to  cast  on  the  ground 
some  article,  most  commonly  a  glove  or  gauntlet,  which 
was  taken  up  by  the  accepter  of  the  challenge,  ^eegaunt- 
letl. 

Pale  trembling  coward,  there  I  throw  my  gage. 
Disclaiming  here  the  kindred  of  the  king. 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  i.  1. 
There  take  my  gage;  behold,  I  oifer  it 
To  him  that  first  accused  him  in  this  cause. 
Fairfax,  tr.  of  Tasso's  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  v.  68. 
To  lay  to  gaget,  to  leave  in  pawn.    Nares. 

For  learned  Collin  lays  his  pipes  to  gage. 
And  is  to  fayi'ie  gone  a  pilgrimage. 

Drayton,  Shepherd's  Garland. 

gagel  (gaj),  V.  f. ;  pret.  and  pp.  gaged,  ppr.  gag- 
ing. [<  OP.  gager,  P.  gager  =  Pr.  gatgar,  gat- 
jar,  gage,  pledge,  <  ML.  wadiare,  pledge ;  from 
the  noun:  Beegage'^,n.  Ct.  engage,  disgage.']  1. 
To  pledge,  pawn,  or  stake ;  give  or  deposit  as 
a  gage  or  security ;  wage  or  wager.  [Archaic] 
Sir  John  Philpot,  cittizen  of  London,  deserues  great 
comniendacions,  who  w*  his  own  money  released  the  ar- 
mour which  the  souldiours  had  gaged  for  their  victualls, 
more  than  a  thousand  in  number. 

Stow,  Rich,  n.,  an.  1380. 
Against  the  which,  a  moiety  competent 
Was  gaged  by  our  king.  Shah.,  Hamlet,  i.  1. 

O,  do  not  go :  this  feast,  I'll  gage  my  life, 
Is  but  a  plot  to  train  you  to  your  ruin. 

Ford,  'Tis  Pity,  v.  3. 

2t.  To  bind  by  pledge,  caution,  or  security ;  en- 
gage. 
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But  my  chief  care 
Is  to  come  fairly  off  from  the  great  debts 
Wherein  my  time,  something  too  prodigal. 
Hath  left  me  gag'd.  Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  i.  1. 

gage2,  gauge  (gaj),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  gaged, 
gauged,  ppr.  gaging,  gauging.  [The  pron.  and 
the  reg.  former  usage  require  the  spelling  gage; 
<  ME.  gagen,  also  gawgyn,  <  OP.  gauger,  gaugir, 
later  jauger,  P.  jauger,  gage,  measure;  ML. 
*gaugiare  (in  deriv.  gaugiator,  a  gager) ;  cf . 
ML.  gaugatum,  the  gagiag  of  a  wine-cask, 
gaugettum,  a  fee  paid  for  gaging,  a  gage  (see 
gage^,n.).  Origin  uncertain ;  the  Mli.  jalagium, 
the  right  of  gaging  wine-casks,  compared  with 
jalea,  a  gallon,  P.  jale,  a  bowl,  suggests  a  con- 
nection with  gallon  and  gill^.  Various  other 
conjectural  derivations  are  given;  e.  g.,  <  L. 
(ML.)  gualificare:  see  gaofo/^.]  1.  To  mea- 
sure the  content  or  capacity  of,  as  a  vessel; 
more  generally,  to  ascertain  by  test  or  measure- 
ment the  capacity,  dimensions,  proportions, 
quantity,  amount,  or  force  of;  measure  or  as' 
certain  by  measurement:  as,  to  gage  a  barrel  or 
other  receptacle  (see  gaging) ;  to  gage  the  pres- 
sure of  steam,  or  the  force  of  the  wind;  to  gage 
a  stone  for  cutting  it  to  the  proper  size. 
He  gauged  ye  depnesse  of  the  dyche  with  a  speare. 

Bermrs,  tr.  of  Froissart's  Chron.,  I.  oclxix. 
Lands  he  could  measure,  terms  and  ti&es  presage, 
And  e'en  the  story  ran  that  he  could  gauge. 

Goldsmith,  Des.  Vil.,  1.  210 
No  eye  like  his  to  value  horse  or  cow, 
Or  gauge  the  contents  "of  a  stack  or  mow. 

Lowell,  Fitz  Adam's  Story. 

2.  To  measure  in  respect  to  capability,  power, 
character,  or  behavior ;  take  cognizance  of  the 
cajjacity,  capability,  or  power  of;  appraise; 
estimate :  as,  to  gage  a  person's  character  very 
accurately. 

Nay,  but  I  bar  to-night;  you  shall  not  gage  me 
By  what  we  do  to-night.  Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  ii.  2. 

Gaging  his  heroes  by  each  other.  Pope,  Homer's  Battles. 
Medical   science  has  never  gauged — never,  perhaps, 
enough  set  itself  to  gauge  —  the  intimate  connection  be- 
tween moral  fault  and  disease. 

M.  Arnold,  Literature  and  Dogma,  v. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  gauge  tendencies  and  to  interpret 

them  correctly.  W.  L.  Davidson,  Mind,  XIII.  91. 

3.  In  needlework,  especially  dressmaking,  to 
pucker  in  parallel  rows  by  means  of  gathering- 
threads,  either  for  ornament  or  to  hold  the  mate- 
rial firmly  in  place. 

gage2,  gauge  (gaj),  ».  [<  OP.  gauge,  jauge,  P. 
jauge,  a  gage,  gaging-rod;  ML.  gaugia,  gauja, 
gagga,  the  standard  measure  of  a  wine-cask. 
See  gage^,  «.]  1.  A  standard  of  measure;  an 
instrument  for  determining  the  dimensions,  ca- 
pacity, quantity,  force,  etc. ,  of  anything ;  hence, 
any  standard  of  comparison  or  estimation; 
measure  in  general :  as,  a  gage  for  the  thickness 
of  ■wires ;  to  take  the  gage  of  a  man's  ability. 

Timothy  .  .  .  had  prepared  a  gauge  by  which  they  [ser- 
vants] were  to  be  measured.  Arbuthnot,  John  Bull. 

The  gauge  of  a  pensioner's  disability  is  always  his  fit- 
ness to  do  manual  labor.  The  Century,  XXVIII.  430. 

Specifically — (a)  In  the  air-pump,  an  instrument  of  vari- 
ous forms  for  indicating  the  degree  of  exhaustion  in  the 
receiver.  The  kind  most  commonly  used  is  the  siphon- 
gage  (which  see,  below).  (6)  In  joinery,  an  instrument  for 
striking  a  line  on  a  board,  etc.,  parallel  to  its  edge,  consist- 
ing of  a  square  rod  with  a  marker  near  its  end  and  an  ad- 
justable sliding  piece  for  a  guide,  (c)  In  printing,  a  mea- 
sure of  the  length  of  a  page,  or  a  graduated  strip  of  wood, 
metal,  or  cardboard  for  determining  the  number  of  lines 
of  type  of  a  certain  size  in  a  given  space,  (d)  In  type- 
founding,  a  piece  of  hard  wood  or  polished  steel,  various- 
ly notched,  used  to  adjust  the  dimensions,  slopes,  etc.,  of 
the  various  sorts  of  letters,  (e)  Same  as  grip,  7.  (See  also 
caliber-gage,  center-gage,  gaging-rod,  jyressure-gage,  rain- 
gage,  steam-gage,  wind-gage,  and  phrases  below.) 

2.  A  standard  or  determinate  dimension,  quan- 
tity, or  amount ;  a  fixed  or  standard  measure- 
ment, (a)  In  railroad  construction,  the  width  or  dis- 
tance between  the  rails :  as,  standard,  broad,  or  narrow 
gage.  The  standard  gage  is  4  feet  8^  inches.  A  greater 
distance  between  the  rails  constitutes  a  broad  gage,  a  less 
distance  a  iiarrow  gage,  (b)  In  building,  the  length  of  a 
slate  or  tile  below  the  lap.  (c)lnplastering:  (l)Thequan- 
tity  of  plaster  of  Paris  used  with  common  plaster  to  accel- 
erate its  setting.  (2)  The  composition  of  plaster  of  Paris 
and  other  materials  used  in  finishing  plastered  ceilings, 
for  moldings,  etc.  (rf)  In  lace-weaving,  the  fineness  of  the 
lace.  It  depends  upon  the  number  of  slits  or  openings  in 
the  combs,  and  consequently  upon  the  number  of  bobbins 
in  an  inch  of  the  double  tier,  (e)  The  diameter  or  size  of 
the  bore  of  a  shot-gun. 

3.  Naut. :  (a)  The  depth  to  which  a  vessel  sinks 
in  the  water.  (6)  The  position  of  a  ship  with 
reference  to  another  vessel  and  to  the  wind. 
"When  to  the  windward  she  is  said  to  have  the 
weather-gage;  when  to  the  leeward,  the  lee-gage. 
— 4.  A  quart  pot.    Davies.     [Cant.] 

I  bowse  no  lage,  but  a  whole  gage 
Of  this  I  bowse  to  you. 

Brome,  Jovial  Crew,  ii. 


gage-concusslon 

Bisecting  gage,  a  gage  formed  by  a  bar  carrying  two 
heads  or  cheeks  connected  by  two  arms  of  equal  lenuth 
forming  a  toggle-joint,  at  which  ' 

a  pencil  or  scribe-awl  is  placed.  ^vO^ 
Tlie  pencil  or  awl  is  thus  at  ^^^]  /^  \ 
equal  distances  from  the  cheeks 
at  whatever  gage  they  may  be 
set. —Catheter-gage.  See 
catAeier.— Centering-gage,  a 
gage  for  fixing  the  midme  point 
of  an  axle.  Car^Builder's  Diet. — 
Blfference-gage,  a  gage  adapt- 
ed for  testing  the  slight  dif- 
ference of  diameter  commonly 
required  between  parts  which  Bisecting  Gage, 

are  to  be  fitted  into  each  otlier, 

as  the  slight  excess  of  diameter  in  a  bearing  in  which  an 
axle  is  to  revolve,  or  the  slight  shortness  of  diameter  in  a 
socket  into  which  a  shaft  is  to  be  forced  so  as  to  fit  tightly. 
—External  gage,  a  male  or  plug  gage.  Seeplugand-cai- 
lar  gagc—Vemale  gage.  Same  as  internal  gage.~Fl&t 
gage,  a  gage  of  which  the  two  sides  are  made  in  true  paral- 
lel planes,  used  for  testing  the  correctness  of  the  notches 
in  wire  gages.— Floating  gage,  a  gage  indicating  the 
height  of  the  surface  of  a  liquid  by  the  agency  of  a  float 
which  rises  and  falls  with  the  liquid.— Hydraulic  gage 
See  hydraulic.— InteTOal  gage,  a  female  or  collar  ^e.' 
See  plug-and-collar  gage.—  Male  gage.  Same  as  external 
gage.—  M.erc\aial  gage,  a  pressure-gage  in  which  a  col- 
umn of  mercury  is  used  to  indicate  the  pressure ;  a  inercu- 
rial  level.— Plug-and-collar  gage,  a  pair  of  contact-mea- 
suring gages,  external  and  internal,  accurately  adjusted  to 
each  other,  and  used  respectively  for  testing  internal  and 
external  diameters  in  cylindrical  work.— Router  gage 
See  rou(e)'.— Siphon-gage,  a  short  bent  tube,  one  braucli 
of  which  is  connected  with  the  receiver,  the  other  being 
closed  at  the  top  and  fUled  with  mercury  when  the  process 
begins.  As  the  pressure  diminishes  the  mercury  falls,  and 
the  degree  of  exhaustion  is  measured  by  the  difference  in 
its  height  in  the  two  branches.  This  would  tbecome  zero 
if  a  perfect  vacuum  were  produced. — Star-gage,  (a)  A 
count  of  stars  visible  in  a  powerful  telescope,  within  a  cer- 
tain area,  in  a  given  part  of  the  heavens.  (6)  An  instru- 
ment for  measuring  the  diameter  of  the  bore  of  a  cannon 
at  any  part  of  its  length.  It  consists  of  a  graduated  brass 
tube  having  at  one  end  a  head  from  which  radiate  two 
fixed  and  two  movable  steel  points.  A  slider  in  the  gradu- 
ated tube  pushes  outward  the  movable  points  as  may  be 
necessary.— Stepped  gage,  a 
form  of  male  or  plug  gage 
in  which  a  series  of  external 
gages  are  combined,  each  pro- 
jecting like  a  step  beyond  that 
next  in  front  of  it — V-gage, 
stepped  Gage.  »  form  of  wire-gage  in  winch 

the  notches  are  tapering  or  V- 
shaped,  the  sides  of  the  notches  being  graduated.  Such 
gages  are  sometimes  made  with  but  a  single  notch  of  large 
size.— Wire-gage,  a  gage  for  measuring  the  thickness  of 
wire  and  sheet-metal.  It 
is  usually  a  plate  of  steel 
having  round  the  edge  a 
series  of  notches  of  stan- 
dard opening. 
gage3  (gaj), «.  [From 
a  personal  name:  see 
the  extract.]  Aname 
given  to  several  va- 
rieties of  plum:  as, 
the  green  gage,  gold- 
en gage,  transparent 
gage,  etc. 

On  Plums.  Mem.  I  was 
on  a  visit  to  Sir  William 

Gage  at  Hengrave  near  Bury ;  he  was  then  near  70.  He 
told  me  that  ...  in  compliment  to  him  the  Plum  was 
called  the  Green  Gage;  this  was  about  the  year  1725. 

Collinson.  Hortus  CoUinsonianns,  p.  60. 

Gagea  (ga'je-a),  n.  [NL.,  named  after  Sir 
Thomas  Gage,  an  English  botanist  (1780-1820).] 
A  genus  of  small  bulbous  liliaceous  plants,  of 
about  20  species,  natives  of  Europe  and  central 
Asia.  They  have  linear  radical  leaves,  and  a  scape  bear- 
ing an  umbel  or  a  corymb  of  greenish-yellow  flowers.  Tlie 
yellow  star-of -Bethlehem,  G.  lutea,  is  found  in  England. 

gageable,  gaugeable  (ga'ja-bl),  a.  [<  gage^ 
+  -able.']  Capable  of  being  gaged  or  mea- 
sured. 

gage-bar  (gaj'bar),».  1.  One  of  the  two  trans- 
verse bars  which  sustain  the  gage-blocks  in  a 
marble-savring  machine. —  2.  An  adjustable 
gage  used  to  determine  the  depth  of  the  kerf 
in  sawing. 

gage-block  (gaj'blok),  n.  In  marbU-OutUng,  an 
iron  block  used  to  adjust  the  saws.  Gage-Wotta 
are  of  the  exact  thickness  of  the  marble  slabs  required,  are 
placed  alternately  with  the  saw-blades,  and  are  sustained 
between  two  transverse  gage-bars. 

gage-box  (gaj'boks),  n.  A  box  of  size  to  con- 
tain a  fixed  quantity  of  any  material,  used  in 
various  processes  of  manufacture,  etc. ;  speoifl- 
cally,  a  box  just  largo  enough  to  hold  the  num- 
ber of  shingles  required  for  a  bunch. 

gage-cock  (gaj'kok),  n.  One  of  the  stop-cocks 
in  the  boiler  of  a  steam-engine,  used  to  indicate 
the  depth  of  the  water. 

gage-concussion  (gaj'kon-kash"'gn),  »■  .Tne 
impacts  of  the  flanges  of  railroad-vehioles 
against  the  rails,  by  which  they  are  enabled  to 
guide  the  wheels.  The  extent  of  such  concussion  de- 
pends upon  the  gage-play  and  other  obscure  causes,  Ml 
is  always  present  at  high  speed. 


wire-gage. 


gaged 

gaged,  gauged  (gajd),  p.  a.  l.  Exactly  ad- 
justed; carefully  proportioned  or  fitted. 

The  vanes  nicely  gauged  on  each  side,  broad  on  one  side 
and  narrow  on  the  other,  both  which  minister  to  the  pro- 
gi'essive  motion  of  the  bird.  Derha/m,  Pliysico-Tlieology. 
2.  In  plasteringj^  compounded  or  mixed  in  the 
proper  proportions,  especially  of  plaster  of 
Paris:  as,  gaged  stuff. — 3.  Puckered;  gath- 
ered: as,  a  gaged  skirt.— Gaged  brick.  See  lyricm. 
—  Gaged  stuff,  in  plastering,  same  as  gage-stuf. 

gage-door  (gaj '  dor),  n.  In  coal-mining,  a  wood- 
en door  fixed  in  an  airway  for  the  purpose  of 
regulating  the  ventilation. 

gage-glass  (gaj'glas),  n.  In  steam-engines,  a 
strong  glass  tube  serving  as  an  index  to  the 
condition  of  the  boiler  by  exhibiting  the  height 
or  agitation  of  the  water  in  it.    See  steam-gage. 

gage-knife  (gaj'nif),  n.  A  knife  to  which  a 
gage  is  fitted,  serving  to  regulate  the  depth  or 
size  of  the  cut  made. 

gage-ladder  (gaj'lad"6r),  n.  A"  square  frame 
of  timber  used  in  excavating  to  lift  the  ends 
of  wheeling-planks;  a  horsing-block.  U.  H. 
Knight. 

gage-lathe  (gaj'laSH),  n.  A  wood-turning 
lathe  for  turning  irregular  forms.  It  employs 
automatic  cutting-tools  with  edges  shaped  to  a 
pattern,  and  the  depth  of  cut  is  gaged  by  a  stop 
or  gage.     See  lathe. 

gage-pin  (gaj  'pin),  n.  A  pin  afBxed  to  the  platen 
of  a  small  printing-press,  to  keep  the  sheet  to 
be  printed  within  a  prescribed  position. 

gage-play  (gaj'pla),  n.  On  a  railroad,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  gages  of  the  rails  and  of 
the  flanges  of  the  wheels  running  on  them,  usu- 
ally from  J  to  f  inch. 

gage-point  (gaj'point),  n.  In  gaging,  the  di- 
ameter of  a  cylinder  that  is  one  inch  in  height, 
and  has  a  content  equal  to  a  unit  of  a  given 
measure. 

gager,  ganger  (ga'j6r),  n.    [< gage^,  v.,  +  -eri.] 
1.  One  who  gages;  specifically,  an  officer  whose 
business  is  to  ascertain  the  contents  of  casks 
and  other  hollow  vessels. — 2.  An  exciseman. 
Ye  men  of  wit  and  wealth,  why  all  this  sneering 
'Gainst  poor  excisemen  ?  give  the  cause  a  hearing. 
What  are  your  landlords'  rent  rolls?  teazing  ledgers  : 
What  premiers  —  what  ?  even  monarchs'  mighty  gangers. 
Bums,  Excisemen  Universal. 

gage-sa'W  (gaj'sa),  n.  A  saw  with  an  adjusta- 
ble clamp-frame  or  gage-bar,  to  determine  the 
depth  of  the  kerf. 

gage-stuff  (gaj' stuf),  n.  In  plastering,  stuff  con- 
taining plaster  of  Paris,  which  facilitates  set- 
ting, used  for  making  cornices,  moldings,  etc. 
Also  called  gaged  stv^. 

gage-wheel  (gaj'hwel),  n.  A  small  wheel  on 
the  forward  end  of  the  beam  of  a  plow,  used 
to  determine  the  depth  of  the  furrow. 

gagger  (gag'6r),  n.  [<  gag  +  -eri.]  1.  One 
who  gags. — 2.  In  molding:  (a)  A  tool  used  to 
lift  the  sand  from  a  flask.  (6)  An  iron  so  shaped 
that  when  placed  in  a  mold  it  keeps  the  sand 
from  breaking  apart,  (c)  An  iron  used  to  hold 
in  position  the  core  of  a  mold.  Also  called 
chapelet  and  grain. 

gaggle  (gag'l),  V.  i.;  pret.  and  pp.  gaggled,  ppr. 
gaggling.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  gagle,  gagyll; 
<  ME.  gagelen,  a  freq.  form,  equiv.  to  the  sim- 
ple MHGr.  form  gagen,  cackle,  as  a  goose  (of. 
Icel.  and  Norw.  gagl,  a  wild  goose) :  see  gag, 
v.,  and  cackle.']  To  make  a  noise  like  a  goose ; 
cackle. 
Gagelyn,  or  cryyn  as  gees,  clingo.  Prontvpt.  Part). ,  p.  184. 
Once  they  were  lilte  to  haue  surprised  it  by  night,  but 
being  descried  by  the  gagling  of  geese,  M.  Manlius  did 
awaken,  and  keep  them  from  entrance. 

Raleigh,  Hist.  World,  IV.  vii.  §  1. 

When  the  priest  is  at  seruice  no  man  sitteth,  but  gagk 
and  duclce  like  so  many  Geese.    Bakluyfs  Voyages,  I.  241. 

If  I  have  company,  they  are  a  parcel  of  chattering  mag- 
pies ;  if  abroad,  I  am  agaggling  goose.    Guardian,  No.  132. 

gaggle  (gag'l),  n.     [<  gaggle,  «.]    Infmvling,  a 
flight  or  flock  of  geese;  hence,  a  chattering 
company. 
A  gaggle  of  geese.  ...  A  gaggle  of  women. 

Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  80. 

=Syn.  Covey,  etc.    Seeflocki.  ,  -,       . 

gaggler  (gag'16r),  n.  [<  gaggle  +  -eri.]  A 
goose,  as  that  which  gaggles. 

gaging,  gauging  (ga'jing),  n.  [<  ME.  gaw- 
gynge;  verbal  n.  of  gage^,  v.]  1.  ihe  art  ot 
measuring  by  the  gaging-rod;  a  method  of  as- 
certaining the  capacity  of  a  hollow  receptacle, 
but  especially  the  liquid  content  of  a  cask  or 
similar  vessel,  by  the  use  of  a  graduated  scale. 


Oawgynge  of  depnesse,  dimencionatus. 

""  "  Prompt.  Para, 


p.  189. 
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2.  In  coal-mining,  a  small  embankment  or  heap 
ot  slack  or  rubbish,  made  at  the  entrance  to  a 
rl  "%  ^®  ^  means  of  fencing  it  off.  Gresley. 
[South  Staffordshire,  Eug.]  —3.  In  needlework, 
the  process  of  puckering  a  fabric  by  means  of 
gathering-threads  arranged  in  parallel  rows; 
the  work  so  done. 

gaging-caliper  (ga'jing-kal"i-p6r),  n.  A  com- 
bination tool  with  dividers,  inside  and  outside 
calipers,  and  a  double  scratch-gage  which  is 
graduated  to  16ths,  32ds,  or  64thsof  an  inch,  or 
in  any  other  way  desired. 

gaging-rod  (ga'jing-rod),  n.  An  instrument 
used  in  measuring  the  contents  of  casks  or  other 
vessels ;  an  exciseman's  measuring-staff. 

gaging-rule  (ga'jing-rol),  n.  A  graduated  rule 
for  simplifying  the  calculations  of  the  contents 
of  casks. 

gaging-thread  (ga'jing-thred),  n.  In  weaving, 
a  thread  introduced  temporarilv  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stopping  the  weft-thread  at  a  desired 
point.    It  is  drawn  out  when  the  work  is  done. 

gag-law  (gag'ia),  n.  A  law  or  regulation  made 
and  enforced  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  or 
restricting  discussion.  The  so-called  gag-laws  of  the 
United  States  consisted  ot  resolutions  and  rules  adopted 
by  the  House  of  Representatives,  beginning  with  1836, 
against  the  reception  and  consideration  of  petitions  on  the 
subject  of  slavery,  usjially  requiring  that  they  be  laid  on 
the  table  without  being  read,  printed,  debated,  or  referred. 
In  1840  this  denial  ot  a  constitutional  right  was  embodied 
in  a  permanent  rule  of  the  House,  which  was  finally  re- 
pealed in  1844,  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  John  Quincy 
Adams,  persistently  continued  through  the  whole  period. 

gag-rein  (gag'ran),  n.  In  saddlery,  a  rein  that 
passes  through  the  gag-runners,  and  is  intend- 
ed to  draw  the  bit  into  the  corners  of  the  horse's 
mouth. 

gagroot  (gag'rot),  n.  The  Lolelia  inflata,  so 
called  from  its  emetic  properties :  more  usually 
known  as  Indian  tobacco. 

gag-runner  (gag'run"6r),  n.  In  saddlery,  a  loop 
attached  to  the  throat-latch. 

gag-tootht  (gag'toth),  n.  [<  gag,  prob.  =  jag 
(cf.  gahher^  =jah'ber),  +  tooth.  Of.  gat-tothed.'\ 
A  projecting  tooth.    Salliwell. 

Here  is  a  fellow  judicio  that  carried  the  deadly  stocke 
in  his  pen,  whose  muse  was  armed  with  a  gag-tooth,  and 
his  pen  possest  with  Hercules  f uryes. 

Return  frvm  Parnassus  (1606). 

gag-toothedt(gag't8tht),  a.  \_<gag-tooth  +  -ed^.'] 
Having  projecting  teeth.    Holland. 
Al.  Head  on,  Vincentio. 

Yi.  ' '  The  husky  groves  that  gag  tooth' d  boars  do  shroud. " 

Chapman,  Gentleman  Usher,  i.  1. 

If  shee  be  gagge-toothed,  tell  hir  some  merry  lest,  to 

make  hir  laughe.       JJyly,  Euphues,  Anat.  of  Wit,  p.  116. 

gahnite  (ga'nit),  n.  [Named  after  J.  Gottlieb 
Gahn,  a  Swedish  mining  engineer  and  chemist 
(1745-1818).]  A  mineral  of  the  spinel  group, 
crystallizing  in  the  isometric  system,  commonly 
in  regular  octahedrons .  it  varies'  in  color  from  dark 
green  or  gray  to  black.  It  is  essentially  an  oxid  of  zinc  and 
alumina,  or  better  an  alumiuate  of  zinc,  but  sometimes  con- 
tains also  iron  and  manganese.  Also  called  zinc-spinel. 
Autonwlite,  dysluite,  and  kreittonite  are  names  of  varieties. 

gaiac  (ga'yak),  n.  [F.  gaiac,  gayac :  see  guaia- 
cum.  ]  The  French  form  of  guaiac  (guaiacum), 
sometimes  used  in  English,  and  applied  to  other 
hard  woods  besides  lignum-vitse,  as  in  Europe 
to  those  of  the  ash  and  lobe-tree,  in  Gruiana  to 
that  of  the  Diptera  odorata,  etc. 

gaiety,  gayety  (ga'e-ti),  «. ;  pi.  gaieties,  gay- 
eties  (-tiz).  [<  OF.  gaiete,  later  gayety,  F.  gaiete, 
gatte,  gaiety,  <  gai,  gay:  see  gay^j\  1.  The 
state  of  being  gay ;  cheerful  animation ;  mirth- 
fulness. 

The  engaging  smile,  the  gaiety, 

That  laugh'd  down  many  a  summer-sun. 

And  kept  you  up  so  oft  till  one. 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Horace,  I.  vii.  46. 
Steele  had  a  long  succession  of  troubles  and  embarrass- 
ments, but  nothing  could  depress  the  elastic  gaiety  of  his 
spirits.  Chambers,  Cyc.  Eng.  Lit.,  I.  620. 

2.  Action  or  acts  prompted  by  or  inspiring 
merry  delight ;  a  pleasure :  commonly  in  the 
plural:  as,  the  gaieties  of  the  season. 

The  world  is  new  to  us  — our  spirits  are  high,  our  pas- 
sions are  strong;  the  gaieties  of  life  get  hold  of  us  —  and 
it  is  happy  if  we  can  enjoy  them  with  moderation  and 
innocence.  Gilpin,  Works,  I.  viii. 

3.  Finery;  showiness:  as,  paMy  of  dress. 
The  roof,  in  gaiety  and  taste,  corresponded  perfectly 

with  the  magnificent  finishing  of  the  room ;  it  .  .  .  con- 
sisted of  painted  cane,  split  and  disposed  in  Mosaic  figures, 
which  produces  a  gayer  effect  than  it  is  possible  to  con- 
ceive. Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  II.  633. 
=S3m.  1.  Life,  Liveliness,  etc.  (see  animation);  cheerful- 
ness, joyousness,  blitheness,  glee,  jollity. 

Gaikwar,  Gaekwar  (gik'war),  n.  [Also  writ- 
ten Cruicoioar,  Chiicwar,  Gwiclcwar,  Gdekwad,  lit. 
a  cowherd;  <  Marathi  gae,  gai.  Hind,  gae,  var. 


gam 

of  gao,  gau,  usually  go,  <  Skt.  go,  a  cow,  bull,  = 

E.  cow^,  q.  v.]  The  title  of  the  native  ruler 
of  Baroda  or  the  Gaikwar's  Dominions,  a  native 
state  of  Mahratta  origiu  in  western  India,  now 
under  British  control. 

gailardt,  a.    A  Middle  English  form  of  galliard. 

Chaucer. 
gailert,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  jailer. 

Chaucer. 
Gaillardia  (gal-yar'di-a),  n.     [NL.,  named  af- 
ter M.  Gaillard,  an  amateur  French  botanist.] 
A  genus  of  handsome  annual  or  perennial  Amer- 
ican herbaceous  composites,  of  a  dozen  species, 
most  of  which  are  natives  of  the  United  States. 
The  heads  of  the  flowers  are  large  and  showy,  on  long  pe- 
duncles, often  fragrant,  and  with  a  yellow  or  a  yellow  and 
reddish-purple  ray.  G.  aristata  and  G.  pulchella,  with  sev- 
eral varieties  and  hybrids,  are  common  in  gardens. 
gailliardet,  n.    See  galliard. 
gaily,  gayly  (ga'li),  adv.    [<  ME.  gaily ^  gaili;  < 
gay^  +  -ly^.'\     1.  In  a  gay  manner;  with  mirth 
and  frolic ;  joyfully ;  merrily. 

Manli  on  the  morwe  he  dede  his  men  greithe 
Gaili  as  gomes  migt  be  in  alle  gode  armes. 

William  of  Paleme  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  1.  3569. 
Wights,  who  travel  that  way^daily, 
Jog  on  by  his  example  gaily.  Swift. 

2.  Splendidly;  with  finery  or  showiness;  bright- 
ly; gaudily. 

Some  shew  their  gaily  gilded  trim, 
Quick  glancing  to  the  sun.  Gray. 

A  nobler  yearning  never  broke  her  rest 
Than  but  to  dance  and  sing,  be  gaUy  drest. 

Tennysmi,  Early  Sonnets,  viii. 

3.  Tolerably ;  pretty.  Also  gaiUe,  gaylie.  [Old 
Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

For  this  purpose,  whereof  we  now  write,  this  would  have 
served  gailie  well.  Willson. 

gain!  (gan),  n.  [<  ME.  gain,  gein,gaghen,  gain, 
profit,  advantage,  <  Icel.  gagn  =  Sw.  gagn  = 
Dan.  gavn,  gain,  profit,  advantage,  use.  Hence 
the  verb  ME.  gaynen,  etc.,  profit,  be  of  use, 
avail,  mixed  in  later  E.  with  the  different  verb 

F.  gagner,  gain,  whence  the  P.  noun  gain,  gain, 
profit :  see  gain\  n.]  1 .  That  which  is  acquired 
or  comes  as  a  benefit;  profit;  advantage:  op- 
posed to  loss. 

But  what  things  were  gain  to  me,  those  I  counted  loss 
for  Christ.  Phil.  iii.  7. 

Did  wisely  from  expensive  sins  refrain. 
And  never  broke  the  Sabbath  but  for  gain. 

Bryden,  Abs.  and  Achit.,  i.  588. 

The  Carthaginians  were  the  greatest  traders  in  the 

world;  and  as  gain  is  the  chief  end  of  such  a  people,  they 

never  pursue  any  other.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  174. 

2.  The  act  of  gaining;  acquisition;  accession; 
addition :  as,  a  clear  gain  of  so  much. 

They  stoode  content,  with  gaine  of  glorious  fame. 

Gascffigne,  Steele  Glas  (ed.  Arber),  p.  70. 
My  care  is  loss  of  care,  by  old  care'done ; 
Your  care  is  gain  of  care,  by  new  care  won. 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  iv.  1. 
Such  was  the  miserable  paines  that  the  poor  slaves  will- 
ingly undertooke ;  for  the  gaine  of  that  cardakew,  that  I 
would  not  have  done  the  like  for  five  hundred. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  78. 

3.  Increment  of  amount  or  degree;  access;  in- 
crease ;  used  absolutely,  comparative  excess  or 
overplus  in  rate,  as  of  movement:  as,  a  grad- 
ual gain  in  speed  or  in  weight ;  a  gain  in  extent 
of  view  or  range  of  thought.  =S3fn.  1.  Lucre,  emolu- 
ment, beneflt. 

gain!  (gan),  V.  [<  ME.  gainen,  gaynen,  geinen, 
geynen,  gegnen,  profit,  be  of  use,  avail,  <  Icel. 
gagna  =  Sw.  gagna,  help,  avail,  =  Dan.  gavne, 
benefit  (from  the  noun,  Icel.  gagn,  etc.,  gain), 
mixed  in  later  E.  with  OF.  gaagnier,  gaaignier, 
gaainnier,  etc.,  cultivate,  till,  make  profitable, 
gain,  later  gaigner,  F.  gagner  =  Pr.  gazanhar  = 
OSp.  guadaflar  =  It.  guadagnare,  gain,  win, 
profit,  <  OHG.  as  if  ^weidanjan,  equiv.  to  weide- 
non,  pasture  (cf.  OHG.  weidon,  MHG.  weiden, 
pasture,  hunt,  Icel.  veidha,  catch,  hunt),  <  weida, 

G.  weide,  pastpe,  pasture-ground,  =  AS.  wdthu, 
a  wandering,  journey,  hunt,  =  Icel.  veidhr,  hunt- 
ing, fishing,  the  chase.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  ob- 
tain by  effort  or  striving;  succeed  in  acquiring 
or  procuring;  attain  to;  get:  as,  to  gain  favor 
or  power ;  to  gain  a  livelihood  by  hard  work ; 
to  gain  time  for  study. 

This  Agamynon,  the  grete,  gaynit  no  slepe. 
Bis^  was  the  buerne  all  the  bare  night. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  1.  6046. 
"Nay,  i-wisse,"  sede  William,  "i  wot  wel  the  sothe, 
That  it  gayneth  but  god,  for  God  may  vs  help." 

William  of  Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3109. 
"Then  hear  thou,"  quoth  I«ir,  now  all  in  passion, 
"what  thy  ingratitude  hath  gam'd  thee." 

Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  i. 
Help  my  prince  to  gain 
His  rightful  bride.  Tennyson,  Princess,  iii. 


gain 

SpBciflcally — (o)  To  obtain  as  material  profit  or  advan- 
tage ;  get  possession  of  in  return  for  effort  or  outlay :  as, 
to  gain  a  fortune  by  manufactures  or  by  speculation. 

^Vliat  is  a  man  profited,  if  he  sball^afn  the  whole  world, 
and  lose  his  own  soul  ?  Mat.  xvi.  26. 

She  fail'd  and  sadden'd  knowing  it ;  and  thus  .  .  . 
Gain'd  for  her  own  a  scanty  sustenance. 

Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden. 

(6)  To  obtain  by  competition  ;  acquire  by  success  or  supe- 
riority ;  %vin  from  another  or  others :  as,  to  gain  a  prize, 
a  victory,  or  a  battle ;  to  gain  a  cause  in  law. 

Som  other  Cicill  hit  sothly  myght  be, 
That  was  geyvde  to  Grece,  then  the  grete  yle, 
That  ferly  was  fer  be-gond  fele  re^vmes  [many  realms]. 
Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  6223. 

^icopolis  was  three  miles  and  three  quarters  from  Alex- 
andria, and  received  its  name  from  the  victory  Augustus 
gain'd  there  over  Anthony. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  I.  11. 

Though  unequall'd  to  the  goal  he  flies, 
A  meaner  than  himself  shall  gain  the  prize. 

Cowper,  Truth,  1.  16. 
(c)  To  obtain  the  friendship  or  interest  of ;  win  over ;  con- 
ciliate. 
If  he  shall  hear  thee,  thou  hast  gained  thy  brother. 

Mat.  xviii.  15. 
I  am  perswaded  Mr.  Weld  will  in  time  gaine  him  to 

five  them  all  that  is  dew  to  him. 
hurley,  quoted  ta  Bradford's  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  401. 
To  gratify  the  queen,  and  gain  the  court. 

Dryden,  ^neid. 

2.  To  reach  by  effort;  get  to;  arrive  at:  as,  to 
gain  a  good  harbor,  or  the  motmtain-top. 

Now  spurs  the  lated  traveller  apace. 
To  gain  the  timely  inn.      Shak.,  Macbeth,  iii.  3. 
The  Goddess  said,  nor  would  admit  Heply ; 
But  cut  the  liquid  Air,  and  gain'd  the  Sky, 

Frior^  To  Boileau  Despreaux. 
As  he  gained  a  gray  hill's  brow 
He  felt  the  sea-breeze  meet  him  now. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  III.  36. 

3.  To  bring  or  undergo  an  accession  of;  cause 
the  acquisition  of ;  make  an  increase  in  any  re- 
spect to  the  amount  of:  as,  his  misfortune 
gained  him  much  sympathy ;  the  clock  gains 
five  minutes  in  a  day;  he  has  gained  ten  pounds 
in  weight. 

But  their  well  doynge  ne  gayned  hem  but  litill. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  486. 
4t.  To  avail;  be  of  use  to. 

Thou  and  I  been  dampned  to  prisoun 
Perpetually,  us  gayneth  no  raunsoun. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  1.  318. 
To  gain  ground.  See  ground^.—  To  gain  over,  to  draw 
from  another  to  one's  own  party  or  interest ;  win  over. — 
To  gain  the  bell.  See  to  bear  away  the  bell,  under  bell^. 
— To  gain  the  wind  (naut.),  to  get  to  the  windward  side 
of  another  ship.  =  Syn.  1.  To  achieve,  secure,  carry,  earn, 
get  possession  of. 

iL.intrans.  1.  To  profit;  make  gain;  get  ad- 
vantage ;  benefit. 

You  must  think,  if  we  give  you  anything,  we  hope  to 
gain  by  you.  Shak.,  Cor.,  ii.  3. 

He  gaiTis  by  death,  that  hath  such  means  to  die. 

Shak.,  C.  of  B.,  iii.  2. 

3.  To  make  progress;  advance;  increase;  im- 

Erove ;  grow :  as,  to  gain  in  strength,  happiness, 
ealth,  endurance,  etc. ;  the  patient  gains  daily. 
Yet  in  the  long  years  liker  must  they  grow, 
The  man  be  more  of  woman,  she  of  man ; 
He  gain  in  sweetness  and  in  moral  height. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  vii. 
I  think  that  our  popular  theology  has  gained  in  deco- 
rum, and  not  in  principle,  over  the  superstitions  it  has 
displaced.  Hmerson,  Compensation. 

3t.  To  accrue ;  be  added. 

"Whan  he  saw  it  al  sound  so  glad  was  he  thanne. 
That  na  gref  vnder  God  gayned  to  his  ioye. 

William  of  Palerne  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  1.  2473. 
To  gain  on  or  upon,  (a)  To  encroach  gradually  upon ; 
advance  on  and  take  possession  of  by  degrees :  as,  the 
ocean  or  river  gairis  on  the  land. 

Seas,  that  daily  gain  upon  the  shore. 

Tennyson,  Golden  Year. 
(6)  To  advance  nearer,  as  in  a  race  ;  gain  ground  on ;  les- 
sen the  distance  that  separates ;  as,  the  horse  gains  on  his 
competitor. 

And  still  we  follow'd  where  she  led. 
In  hope  to  gain  upon  her  flight. 

Tennyson,  The  Voyage,  st.  8. 

(c)  To  prevail  against  or  have  the  advantage  over. 

The  English  have  not  only  gained  upon  the  Venetians 
in  the  Levant,  but  have  their  cloth  in  Venice  itself. 

Addison. 

(d)  To  obtain  influence  with ;  advance  in  the  affections  or 
good  graces  of. 

My  .  .  .  "ood  behaviour  had  so  far  gained  on  the  em- 
peror .  .  .  that  I  began  to  conceive  hopes  of  .  .  .  liberty. 
Swift,  Gulliver's  Travels,  i.  3. 
Such  a  one  never  contradicts  you,  but  gains  upon  you, 
not  by  a  fulsome  way  of  commending  you  in  broad  terms, 
but  liking  whatever  you  propose  or  utter. 

Steele,  Tatler,  No.  208. 

gain^  (gan),  a.  [<  ME.  gayn,  gein,  geyn,  straight, 
direct,  short,  fit,  good,  <  Icel.  gegn,  straight,  di- 
rect, short,  ready,  serviceable,  kindly;  connect- 
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ed  with  gegn,  adv.,  opposite,  against  (= E.  gain^, 
a-gain,  a-gain-st)  (>  gagna,  go  against,  meet, 
sxiit,  be  meet;  cf.  handy^,  near,  with  handy\ 
serviceable) :  see  grafoS,  ^aiB-.]  If.  Straight; 
direct ;  hence,  near ;  short :  as,  the  gainest  way. 
The  gaynest  gates  [way]  now  will  we  wende. 

York  Plays,  p.  67. 
They  told  me  it  was  a  gainer  way,  and  a  fairer  way,  and 
by  that  occasion  I  lay  there  a  night. 

Latimer,  3d  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1549. 

2t.  Suitable;  convenient;  ready. 

With  that,  was  comen  to  toun, 
Kohand,  with  help  ful  gode. 

And  gayn.  Sir  Tristr&m,  p.  49. 

3.  In  provincial  English  use :  (a)  Easy;  tolera- 
ble.   Halliwell.    (6)  Handy;  dexterous.    ffalU- 
well.    (c)  Honest;  respectable.    SalUwell.    (d) 
Moderate;  cheap. 
I  bought  the  horse  very  gain.  Forhy. 

At  the  gainestt,  or  the  gainestt,  by  the  nearest  or 
quickest  way. 

They  .  .  .  risted  theme  never,  .  .  . 
Evere  the  senatour  for-sothe  soghte  at  thegayneste, 
By  the  sevende  day  was  gone  the  cetee  thai  rechide. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  487. 

I  stryke  at  the  gaynest.  .  .  .  le  frappe,  and  ie  rue  atort 

et  a  trauers.    I  toke  no  hede  what  I  dyd,  but  strake  at  the 

gaynest,  or  at  all  aduentures.  Palsgrave. 

gain^  (gan),  adv.  [<  ME.  gayne,  fitly,  quick- 
ly; from  the  adj.]  If.  Straightly;  quickly;  by 
the  nearest  way. 

Gayn  vnto  Grese  on  the  gray  water, 
By  the  Regions  of  Rene  rode  thai  ferre, 
Streit  by  the  stremys  of  the  stithe  londys. 

Destruction  qf  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  I.  2813. 

2.  Suitably;  conveniently;  dexterously;  mod- 
erately. [Prov.  Eng.] — 3.  Tolerably;  fairly: 
as,  gaiyi  quiet  (pretty  quiet).  Forhy.  [Prov. 
Eng.  and  Scotch.], 

gainst,  prep.     [In  dial,  use  gen,  gin,  as  abbr.  of 

again,  agen,  etc.;  ME.,  also  gayn,  gein,  gcen,  < 

AS.  gedn,  usually  in  comp.,  ongedn,  ongegn, 

against :  see  again,  against,  gainsfi    Against. 

For  noght  man  may  do  gain  mortal  deth,  lo ! 

Horn.  ofPartenay  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  1.  6149. 

gain*  (gan),  n.  [<  W.  gan,  a  mortise,  also  ca- 
pacity, <  ganu,  hold,  contain.]  1.  A  mortise. 
—  2.  In  building,  a  beveled  shoulder  upon  a 
binding-joist,  intended  to  strengthen  a  tenon. 
— 3.  In  carp.,  a  groove  in  which  is  slid  a  shelf 
or  any  piece  similarly  fitted. —  4.  In  coal-min- 
ing, a  transverse  channel  or  cutting  made  in 
the  sides  of  an  underground  roadway  for  the 
insertion  of  a  dam  or  close  permanent  stopping, 
in  order  to  prevent  gas  from  escaping,  or  air 
from  entering.  Gresley.  [Midland  counties, 
Eng.] 

gain*  (gan),  V.  t.     [<  gain^,  «.]     To  mortise. 

gainst,  n.  [OSc.  gainye,  ganye,  genye ;  <  ME. 
gain;  cf.  ML.  ganeo,  a  spear  or  dart;  <  Ir.  gain, 
a  dart,  arrow.]    A  spear  or  javelin. 

Thei  lete  flie  to  the  flocke  feref uU  sondes, 
Gainus  grounden  aryght  gonne  they  dryue. 

Alisaunder  of  Macedoirw  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  1.  292. 

gain-,  [<  ME.  gain-,  gayn-,  gein-,  gein-,  etc.,  < 
AS.  gegn-,  gedn-  (=  &.  gegen-  =  Icel.  gegn-, 
gagn-  =  SwI  gen-  =  Dan.  gjen-),  prefix,  being 
the  prep,  so  used:  see  gain^.']  A  prefix  of 
Anglo-Saxon  origin,  meaning  'again,  back,'  or 
'  against,'  formerly  in  common  use,  but  now  ob- 
solete except  in  a  few  words,  as  gainsay. 

gainable  (ga'na-bl),  a.  [<  gain^  +  -able.']  Ca- 
pable of  being  gained,  obtained,  or  reached. 

gainaget  (ga'naj),  n.  [ME.  gainage,  <  OF.  gaign- 
age  (ML.  gagnagium),  <  -OP.  gaagnier,  gaaignier, 
etc.,  cultivate:  see  gain^,  v.]  In  old  law:  (a) 
The  gain  or  profit  of  tilled  or  planted  land ; 
crop. 

As  the  trewe  man  to  the  ploughe 
Only  to  the  gaignage  entendeth. 
Gower,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.,  134,  f.  100.    (Halliwell.) 

(b)  The  horses,  oxen,  and  other  instruments  of 
tillage,  which,  when  a  villein  was  amerced, 
were  left  free,  that  cultivation  might  not  be  in- 
terrupted.   Burrill. 

gaincomet,  "•  »•  [ME.  *gaincmnen,  geiticumen; 
<  gain-  +  come,  v.]    To  come  back ;  return. 

gaincomet,  ».  [ME.,  also  gaincum,  geyncome, 
etc.  (of.  Dan.  gjenkomst);  \  gain-  4-  come,  ».] 
Eetum ;  a  coming  again. 

They  lefte  a  burges  feyre  and  wheme, 
All  tliir  schyppys  for  to  yeme-  [take  care  of] 
Unto  thir  gayne-come. 
Le  Bane  Florence  (Ritson's  Metr.  Eom.,  III.). 
But  whan  he  saw  passed  both  day  and  hour 
Of  her  gaincoms^  in  sorow  gan  oppresse 
His  woful  hart,  m  care  and  heauinesa. 

Henryson,  Testament  of  Creseide,  1.  65. 

gaincomingf,  n.  [<  gain  +  coming,  verbal  n.  of 
come,  v.]    Eetum ;  second  advent. 


Gaine.  Renais- 
sance scuipture.— 
Maison  de  Pierre, 
Toulouse,  France. 


gaining-macliine 

The  blessed  institution  of  the  Lorde  Jesus,  which  h© 
hath  commanded  to  be  vsed  in  his  kirk  to  his  gain  com- 
ing. Ressoning  betuix  Crosraguell  and  J.  Knox 
[c.  ii.  a.    (i/ajjii'esoii.) 

gaincopet,  v.  t.  [<  gain-  -I-  copeS.]  To  get  over 
or  go  across  the  nearest  way  to  meet. 

Some  indeed  there  have  been,  of  a  more  heroical  strain, 

who,  striving  to  gaincope  these  ambages  by  venturing  oil 

a  new  discoveiy,  have  made  their  voyage  in  half  the  tune 

Joh.  Sobotham,  To  the  Reader,  in  Comenius's  Jaiiua 

[Ling.  (ed.  1669). 

gaine  (gan),  m.  [P.  gaine,  a  sheath,  case,  ter- 
minal (see  def.),  <  L.  vagina,  a  sheath:  see 
vagina.]  In  scul}).,  the  lower 
part  of  a  figure  of  which  the 
head,  with  sometimes  the  bust, 
is  alone  carved  to  represent 
nature,  the  remaining  portion 
presenting,  as  it  were,  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  sheath  closely 
enveloping  the  body,  and 
consequently  broader  at  the 
shoulders  than  at  the  feet. 
Sometimes  the  feet  are  indicated  at 
the  bottom  of  the  gaine,  as  if  rest- 
ing upon  the  .pedestal  of  the  figure. 
Tills  form  is  usual  in  Greek  archaic 
sculpture,  and  in  Egyptian  sculp- 
tures, as  well  as  in  architectural 
sculpture. 

gainer  (ga'ner),  n.  One  who 
gains  or  obtains  profit,  inter- 
est, or  advantage. 

In  al  battailes  you  [Frenchmen] 
haue  been  the  gainers,  but  in  leagues 
and  treaties  our  wittes  haue  made  you 
losers.  fla!(,  Edw.  IV.,an.  13. 

Wilt  thou,  after  the  expense  of  so 
much  money,  be  now  a  gainer? 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  ii.  2. 

The  Crown  rather  was  a  Gainer  by  him,  which  hath 
ever  since  been  the  richer  for  his  weai'ing  it. 

Baker,  Clu'onicleB,  p.  166. 

gainery  (ga'n6r-i),  n.  [<  gain^  +  -ery.]  In  tow, 
tillage,  or  the  profit  arising  from  it  or  from  the 
beasts  employed  in  it. 

gainful!  (gan'fid),  a.  [<  gain^  +  -ful.']  Pro- 
ducing profit  or  attvantage ;  advancing  interest 
or  happiness;  profitable;  advantageous;  lu- 
crative. 

Certainly  sin  is  not  a  gainful  way ;  without  doubt  more 
men  are  impoverished  and  beggared  by  sinful  courses 
than  enriched.  Donne,  Sermons,  vii. 

In  times  o'ergrown  with  rust  and  ignorance, 
A  gainful  trade  their  clergy  did  advance. 

Dryden,  Religio  Laici,  1. 371. 

They  meant  that  their  venture  should  be  gainful,  but  at 
the  same  time  believed  that  nothing  could  be  long  profit- 
able for  the  body  wherein  the  soul  found  not  also  her  ad- 
vantage. Lowell,  Oration,  Harvard,  Nov.  8, 1886. 

gainful^f,  a.  [<  gain^  +  -ful.]  Contrary;  dis- 
posed to  get  the  advantage ;  fractious. 

Jul.  He  will  be  very  rough. 
Mast.  We're  us'd  to  that,  sir ; 
And  we  as  rough  as  he,  if  he  give  occasion. 
Jvi.  You  will  find  him  gainful,  but  be  sure  you  curb 
him.  Fletcher,  Pilgrim,  iv.  3. 

gainfully  (gan'ful-i),  adv.  In  a  gainful  man- 
ner; with  increase  of  wealth;  profitably;  ad- 
vantageously. 

God  .  .  .  is  sufficiently  able,  albeit  ye  receyue  no  recom- 
pence  of  menne,  to  make  yom*  almes  dedes  naynfully  to 
returne  vnto  you.  J.  Udall,  On  Cor.  ix. 

gainfulness  (gan'ful-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  gainful;  profitableness. 

I  am  told,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  true,  that  the  bar  is  get- 
ting to  be  more  and  more  preferred  to  government  service 
by  the  educated  youth  of  the  country,  both  on  the  score 
of  its  gainfulness  and  on  the  score  of  its  independence. 
Maine,  Village  Communities,  App.,  p.  393. 

gain-gear  (gan'ger),  n.  [Sc,  < gain,  areduotion 
of  gaeing  (=  B.  going),  -h  gear;  opposed  to  stan- 
nin'  (=  standing,  fixed)  gear.]  In  Scotland,  the 
movable  machinery  of  a  mill,  as  distinguished 
from  fixtures.     Simmonds. 

gaingi'Tingt  (gan'giv'ing),  n.  [<  gain-  +  giv- 
ing; perhaps  only  in  Shakspere.]  A  misgiv- 
ing ;  a  giving  against  or  away. 

Thou  wonldst  not  think  how  ill  aU's  here  about  my 
heai-t.  ...  It  is  such  a  kind  of  gaingivinq  as  would,  per- 
haps, trouble  a  woman.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

gaining  (ga'ning),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  gain\  v.] 
That  which  one  gains,  as  by  labor,  industry, 
successful  enterprise,  and  the  like :  usually  m 
the  plural. 

He  was  inflexible  to  any  mercy,  unsatiable  in  his  ga'ir 

ings,  equally  snatching  at  small  and  great  things,  so  niucn 

that  he  went  shares  with  the  thieves.  ^„ 

Abp.  Ussher,  Annals,  an.  Vkh. 

gaining-machine  (ga'ning-ma-shen'O,  «•.  ^ 
machine  for  cutting  gains,  grooves,  or  mortises 
in  timbers. 


gaining-twist 

gaining-twist (ga'ning-twist),  H.  Inrifledarms, 
a  twist  or  spiral  inellnatlon  of  the  grooves 
which  becomes  more  rapid  toward  the  muzzle. 
Brande. 

gainless  (gan'les),  a.  [<  gaitii,  n.,  +  -less.;]  Not 
producing  gain ;  not  bringing  advantage ;  un- 
profitable. 

gainlessness  (gan'les-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  gainless;  unprofitableness; 
want  of  advantage. 

The  parallel  holds  in  the  gainlessness  as  well  as  the  la- 
boriousness  of  the  work.  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

gainly  (gan'U),  a.  [<  ME.  gaynly,  gaynUch  (more 
common  in  the  adv.),  <  Icel.  gegnligr,  straight, 
ready,  serviceable,  kindly,  good,  <  gegn,  straight, 
fit:  see  gairfi,  a.,  and  -ly^]  If.  Fit;  suitable ; 
convenient. 

A  gaiiM  word.  Beves  of  Hamtoun. 

St.  Good;  gracious. 

Bot  U  my  gaynlych  God  such  grel  to  me  wolde, 
Fof  [tor?)  desert  of  sum  sake  that  I  slayn  were. 

AUiteratim  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  iii.  83. 
3.  Well  formed  and  agUe;  handsome:  as,  a 
gainly  lad.  [Rare,  but  common  in  the  negative 
form  vmgaml/y.'] 

gainlyt  (gan'li),  adv.  [<  ME.  gaynly,  geinli, 
geynliche,  etc.;  <  gain^  +  -ly^.]  1.  Directly; 
straightway. 

He  glent  vpon  syr  Gawen,  and  gaynly  he  sayde, 
"  Now  syr,  heng  vp  thyn  ax." 
Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  476. 

3.  Readily;  handily;  conveniently. 

Why  has  he  four  knees,  and  his  hinder  legs  bending  in- 
wards, .  .  .  but  that,  being  a  tall  creature,  he  might  with 
ease  luieel  do\vn,  and  so  might  the  more  gainly  be  loaden  ? 
Dr.  H.  More,  Antidote  against  Atheism,  ii.  10. 

3.  Fitly;  suitably. 

Whan  he  geinliche  was  greithed  [equipped],  he  gript  his 
mantel.  William  of  Palerne  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  I.  744. 

4.  Very;  exceedingly;  thoroughly;  well. 

Sche  was  geinli  glad  &  oft  God  thonked. 

WUliam  of  Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3448. 

gain-paint,  n.     [P.  gagne-pain.  Ut. '  win-bread ' : 

?agner,ga,in  (s6egairi>-);pain,,<'L.  ^osmm,  bread.] 
n  the  middle  ages,  a  fanciful  name  applied  to 
the  sword  of  a  hired  soldier. 

gainst,  prep.    An  earlier  form  of  gainst. 

gainsay  (gan-sa'),  v.  t;  pret.  andpp.  gainsaid, 
ppr.  gainsaying.  [<  ME.  *gainsayen,  geinseyen, 
abbr.  of  ageinsm/en,  agenseyen,  etc.,tr.  L.  contra- 
dicere,  etc.  (=  ODan.  gensige),  speak  against,  < 
a^ein,  agen,  again,  against,  +  sa/yen,  etc.,  say: 
see  againsay,  again,  gain-,  and  say^.]  To  speak 
against;  contradict;  oppose  in  words;  deny 
or  declare  not  to  be  true ;  controvert ;  dispute : 
applied  to  persons,  or  to  propositions,  declara- 
tions, or  facts. 

Thenne  he  sayd  to  me :  fayre  sone,  I  nener  accorded 
therto,  but  gaynsayd  it  alwaye. 

Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  167. 

The  fearefull  Chorle  durst  not  gainesay  nor  dooe, 
But  trembling  stood,  and  yielded  him  the  pray. 

~      iser,  F.  Q.,  III.  viii.  13. 


Yet  will  not  heaven  disown  nor  earth  gainsay 
The  outward  service  of  this  day. 

Wordsworth,  Ode,  1816. 

There  is  no  gainsaying  his  marvellous  and  instant  ima- 
gination. Stedman,  William  Blake. 

gainsay  (gan'sa),  n.  [<  gainsay,  v.  Cf.  OSw. 
gensagn.Sw.  gensaga  =  ODan. gensagn,  contra- 
diction.] A  gainsaying;  opposition  in  words; 
contradiction.     [Rare.] 

An  air  and  tone  admitting  of  no  gainsay  or  appeal. 

Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p.  431. 

gainsayer  (gan-sa'er),  n.  [<  gainsay  +  -er^.  Cf . 
ME.  agenseyere.]  One  who  contradicts  or  de- 
nies what  is  alleged ;  an  opposer. 

Holding  fast  the  faithful  word  as  he  hath  been  taught, 
that  he  may  be  able  ...  to  convince  the  gainsayers. 

Tit.  i.  9. 

gainsaying  (gan-sa'ing),  n.  [<  W'-  gmmesay- 
enge,  etc. ;  verbal  n.  of  gainsay,  v.]  1.  Opposi- 
tion, especially  in  speech ;  refusal  to  accept  or 
believe  something;  contradiction;  denial. 

Wherunto  my  gayne  sayenge  nor  resonynge  by  fayre 
meanes  or  foule  made  to  the  contrarye  myght  not  auayle 
nor  be  herde.  Sir  R.  Guylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  63. 

If  St.  Paul  had  not  foreseene  that  there  should  be  gaine- 
sayers,  he  had  not  neede  to  haue  appointed  the  confuta- 
tion ot  gainsaying.        Latimer,  3d  Sermon  bef.  Bdw.  VI. 

2t.  Rebellious  opposition ;  rebellion. 

Woe  unto  them !  for  they  have  gone  in  the  way  of  Cain 
.  .  .  and  perished  in  the  gainsaying  of  Core.       Jude  11. 

gainsomelf  (gan'sum),  a.     [<  gairi^  +  -some.] 

Bringing  gain ;  gainful, 
gainsome^t  (gan'sum),  a.     [<  gain"^  +  -some.] 

Well  formed;  handsome;  gainly. 


2431 

„  ...  ,       A  gentleman,  noble,  wise. 

Faithful,  and  gainsome. 

Massinger,  Koman  Actor,  iv.  2. 
gainst  (genst),  prep.  [<  ME.  gains,  gainis, 
geynes,  geines,  etc.,  in  part  by  apheresis  from 
agains,  againis,  etc.,  mod.  E.  against,  in  part 
from  the  simple  form  gain^.  ]  Against :  equiva- 
lent to  against,  and  now  regarded  as  an  abbre- 
viated form,  being  usually  printed  'gainst,  and 
used  only  in  poetry. 

They  marched  f ayrly  forth,  of  nought  ydred, 
Both  firmely  armd  for  every  hard  assay. 
With  constancy  and  care,  gainst  daunger  and  dismay. 
Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  xii.  38. 

gainstandt  (gan-stand'),  v.  [<  ME.  *gainstan- 
den,  abbr.  of  ME.  ageinstonden,  agenstonden,  < 
agein,  agen,  against,  +  stonden,  stand.  Cf .  again- 
stand.]    I.  trans.  To  withstand;  oppose;  resist. 

He  swore  that  none  should  him  gaine  stand. 
Except  that  he  war  fay. 

Battle  of  Balrinnes  (Child's  Ballads,  VII.  219). 
Love  proved  himself  valiant,  that  durst  .  .  .  gainstand 
the  force  of  so  many  enraged  desires.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Not  gainstandlngt,  notwithstanding. 

And  noght  gaynestandyng  cure  grete  eelde  [age], 
A  semely  sone  he  has  vs  sente.        York  Plays,  p.  68. 

II.  intrans.  To  make  or  offer  resistance. 

And  then  throw  fair  Strathbogie  land 

His  purpose  was  for  to  puraew. 
And  quhasoevir  durst  gainstand, 

That  race  they  should  full  sairly  rew. 

Battle  of  Harlaw  (Child's  BaUads,  VII.  184). 

gainstrivet  (gan-stiiv'),  v.    [<  gain-  +  strive.] 

1.  trans.  To  strive  against;  withstand. 

In  case  yet  all  the  Fates  gainstrive  us  not, 
Neither  shall  we,  perchance,  die  unreveng'd. 

N.  Grimoald,  Death  of  Cicero. 
In  his  strong  armes  he  stilly  him  embraste. 
Who  him  gainstriving  nought  at  all  prevaild. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  iv.  14. 

II,  intrans.  To  make  or  offer  resistance. 
He  may  them  catch  unable  to  gainestrive. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  vii.  12. 

gain-t'mst  (gan'twist),  n.  A  rifle.  See  gain- 
ing-twist.    [CoUoq.] 

I  done  it  once  [identified  a  criminal]  when  Judge  Lynch 
sot  on  a  bushwhacker,  and  I'd  rather  give  my  best  gain- 
twist  than  do  it  ag'in. 

Fitz-Uuoh  Ludlow,  Fleeing  to  Tarshish, 

gair  (gar),  n.    A  Scooon  i\,rm  of  gore^. 

And  ye'U  tak  all  my  Hollin  sark. 
And  riv  't  f  rae  gair  to  gair. 
The  Twa  Brothers  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  222). 

But  young  Johnstone  had  a  little  wee  sword. 
Hung  low  down  by  his  gair. 

Young  Johnstone  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  296). 
My  lady's  gown  there's  gairs  upon  't. 
And  gowden  flowers  sae  rare  upon  't. 

Bums,  My  Lady's  Gown. 

gSlirfish  (gar'fish),  n.    A  name  of  the  porpoise. 
gairfowl  (gar'foul),™.  Anotherspellingof g'ore- 
fowl.     [Scotch.] 

gairish,  gairisMy,  etc.     See  garish,  etc. 
gaisont,  a.    Same  as  geason. 
gait^  (gat),  n.     [A  Sc.  spelling  of  gate^,  in  all 
senses,  used  in  literary  E.  only  in  the  following 
senses,  making  a  visible  distinction  from  gate^ : 
see  gate^.]     1.  Same  as  gate^,  1. 

And  baud  your  tongue,  bonny  Lizie ; 
Altho'  that  the  gait  seem  lang. 

lAzie  lAndsay  (Child's  Ballads,  IV.  65). 

Address  thy  gait  unto  her ; 
Be  not  denied  access.  Shak.,  T.  N.,  i.  4. 

2.  Mannerof  walking  or  stepping;  carriage  of 
the  body  while  walking:  same  as  gate^^,  3. 

Methought  thy  very  gait  did  prophesy 
A  royal  nobleness.  Shak.,  Lear,  v.  3. 

Her  gait  it  was  graceful,  her  body  was 'straight. 

RoKn  Hood's  Birth  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  347). 
I  descry. 
From  yonder  blazing  cloud  that  veils  the  hill, 
One  of  the  heavenly  host ;  and,  by  his  gait. 
None  of  the  meanest.  Milton,  P.  L.,  xi.  230. 

gait^  (gat),  n.  [Appar.  a  particular  use  of 
gaif^  =  gate^,  a  way.]  1.  Same  as  agistage. — 
2.  A  sheaf  of  grain  tied  up.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

gaiteri  (ga'ter),  n.  [E.  spelling  of  F.  guStre, 
OF.  guestre,  prob.  connected  with  MHG.  and  G. 
dial,  wester,  a  child's  ohrisom-oloth,  Goth,  wasti 
=  L.  vestis,  clothing,  and  with  AS.  werian, 
wear:  see  vest  and  wear^.]  1.  A  covering  of 
cloth  for  the  ankle,  or  the  ankle  and  lower  leg, 
spreading  out  at  the  bottom  over  the  top  of 
the  shoe ;  a  spatterdash. 

Lax  in  their  gaiters,  laxer  in  their  gait. 

James  Smith,  The  Theatre. 

The  eloquent  Pickwick,  ...  his  elevated  position  re- 
vealing those  tights  and  gaiters  which,  had  they  clothed 
an  ordinary  man,  might  have  passed  without  observation. 

Dickens,  Pickwick,  1. 


galactocele 

On  her  legs  were  shooting  gaiters  of  russet  leather,  de- 
cidedly influenced  as  to  color  by  the  tyrannic  soil. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVI.  189. 
3.  Originally,  a  kind  of  shoe,  consisting  partly 
of  cloth,  covering  the  ankle ;  now,  also,  a  shoe 
of  similar  form,  with  or  without  cloth,  generally 
with  an  insertion  of  elastic  on  each  side, 
gaiteri  (ga'ter),  v.  t.  [<  gaiter''-,  n.]  To  dress 
with  gaiters. 

The  cavalry  must  be  saddled,  the  artillery-horses  har- 
nessed, and  the  infantry  gaitered. 

Trial  of  Lord  G.  Sackville  (1760),  p.  11. 

gaiter^t  (ga'ter), «.  ■  [Also^a*ter-(incomp.);  < 
ME.  gaytre;  origin  obscure.]  The  dogwood- 
tree.    Now  gaiter-tree,  gattridge. 

gaiter-berryt,  «•  A  berry  of  the  dogwood-tree, 
Cornus  sanguinea  or  C.  mascula. 

Youre  laxatives 
Of  laurial,  centaure,  and  f umetere. 
Or  elles  of  ellebor  that  groweth  there. 
Of  catapuce  or  of  gaytres  beryls. 

Chaucer,  Nun's  Priest's  Tale,  1.  145. 

gaiter-treet,  gatter-treet, n.  [<  gaiter^  -I-  tree.] 
One  of  several  hedgerow  trees  and  bushes,  as 
the  dogwood  {Cornus  sanguinea),  the  spindle- 
tree  {Euonymus  Europceus),  and  the  guelder- 
rose  ( Viburnum  Opulus).    Also  gatten-tree,  gat- 


I  hear  they  call  this  [the  dogwood]  in  the  North  parts  of 
the  Land  the  gatter  tree,  and  the  berries  gatter  berries. 
Parkinson,  Herbal  (1640),  p.  1621. 

gaittt,  n.    A  Scotch  spelling  of  get^. 

gall  (gal),  n.  [Cornish.]  A  more  or  less  de- 
composed ferruginous  rock,  nearly  or  quite  the 
same  as  gossan. 

gal^  (gal),  n.    A  vulgar  corruption  of  girl. 

Gal-,  -gal.  [Ir.  Gael,  gall,  a  stranger,  a  foreign- 
er, esp.  an  Englishman.]  An  element  in  Celtic 
local  names,  denoting  'foreigner,'  especially,  in 
Irish  use,  'Englishman.'  Thus,  Donegal  (Dun-nan 
GaU),  'the  fortress  of  the  foreigners'  (in  this  case  known 
to  have  been  Danes) ;  Galbally  in  Limerick,  and  Galwally 
in  Down,  'English  town' ;  Ballynagall,  'the  town  ot  the 
Englishmen';  Clonegatt,  'the  meadow  of  the  Englishmen'; 
etc. 

gal.    An  abbreviation  of  gallon. 

Gal.    An  abbreviation  of  Galatians. 

galal  (ga'la),  n.  [Chiefly  in  gala-day  and  gala- 
dress;  =  a.  Sw.  gala  =  G.  Dan.  galla,  <  F.  gala, 
festivity,  show,  a  banquet,  <  It.  gala,  festive 
attire,  finery,  ornament,  =  Sp.  Pg.  gala,  court- 
dress,  =  OP.  gale,  show,  mirth,  festivity,  mag- 
nificence, a  banquet,  >  ult.  E.  gallant  and  gal- 
lery, q.  v.]    Festivity;  festive  show. 

The  standard  of  our  city,  reserved  like  a  choice  hand- 
kerchief, for  days  of  gala,  hung  motionless  on  the  flag- 
staff. Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  184. 

The  river  is  a  perpetual  gala,  and  boasts  each  month  a 
new  ornament.  Emerson,  Misc.,  p.  23. 

gala^  (ga'la),  n.  [Appar.  named  from  Gala- 
shiels, a  manufacturing  town  in  Scotland.]  A 
textile  fabric  made  in  Scotland. 

galactagogue  (ga-lak'ta-gog),  n.  [<  Gr.  ydXo 
(yaTianT-),  milk,  +  dyaydg,  leading,  <  aysiv,  lead.] 
A  medicine  which  promotes  the  secretion  of 
milk  in  the  breast. 

galactia  (ga-lak'ti-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  -ydXa  (ya^ 
Tmkt-),  milk:  see  galactic]  1.  In  pathol.,  a 
morbid  flow  or  deficiency  of  milk. — 2.  [cap.] 
A  leguminous  genus  of  prostrate  or  twining 
herbs,  or  rarely  shrubs,  of  no  importance. 
There  are  about  50  species,  mostly  of  the  warmer  portions 
ot  America,  15  species  occuiTing  in  the  eastern  United 
States.  The  more  common,  G,  glabella  and  G.  mollis,  are 
known  by  the  name  of  milk-pea. 

galactic  (ga-lak'tik) ,  a.  [<  Gr.  ■yaXaKnuSg,  milky, 
<  ydXa  (yaTMKT-)  =  L.  lac  (laet-),  milk:  see  lac- 
tage,  lacteal,  lactic,  etc.]  1.  Ot  ov  pertaining 
to  milk;  obtained  from  milk;  lactic. — 2.  In 
astron.,  pertaining  to  the  Galaxy  or  Milky  Way. 

—  Galactic  circle,  that  great  circle  of  the  heavens  which 
most  nearly  coincides  with  the  middle  of  the  Milky  Way. 

—  Galactic  poles,  the  two  opposite  points  of  the  heavens 
situated  at  90°  from  the  galactic  circle. 

galactidrosis  (ga-lak-ti-dro'sis),  n.  [<  Gr.  yd%a. 
(yaAanT-),  milk,  +  W/joif,  sweat,  +  -osis.]  In 
pathol.,  the  sweating  of  a  milk-like  fluid. 

galactine  (ga-lak'tin),  n.  [<  Gr.  yd?M  (yaTiaicT-), 
milk,  +  -jme2.]    Same  as  lactose. 

galactite  (ga-lak'tit),  n.  [<  L.  galactites,  also 
galactitis,  <  Gr.  yatam-iTrii  (sc.  liBog,  stone),  a 
certain  stone  said  to  give  out,  when  wetted  and 
rubbed,  a  milky  juice,  <  yaiu  (yaTuiKT-),  milk: 
see  galactic]  A  variety  of  white  natrolite  oc- 
curring in  Scotland  in  colorless  acieiilar  crys- 
tals. 

galactocele  (ga-lak'to-sel),  m.  [<  Gr.  ydXa  (ya- 
Tmkt-),  milk,  +  kt/'Xti,  tumor.]  In  surg.,  a  mor- 
bid accumulation  of  milk  at  some  point  in  the 
female  breast,  either  an  extravasation  from  a 
ruptured  duct  or  contained  in  a  dilated  duct. 


Galactometer. 


Galactodendron 

Galactodendron(ga-lak-to-den'droii), n.  [NL., 

<  6r.  yd'Aa  (yaAoxr-),  milk,  +  6Mpov,  a  tree.] 
A  generic  name  for  the  cow-tree,  G.  utile,  now 
commonly  classed  asBrosimum  Galactodendron. 
See  coio-tree. 

galactoid  (ga-lak'toid),  a.  [<  6r.  ydla  (ya^xr-), 
milk,  +  eldof,  form.]    EesembMng  milk. 

galactometer  (gal-ak-tom'e-tfer),  n.  [<  Gr.  yala 
(yoAaKT-),  milk,  +  /ihpov,  a  measure.]  A  species 
of  hydrometer  for  determining  the 
richness  of  milk  by  its  specific  grav- 
ity. See  hydrometer  and  lactometer. 

galactophagist  (gal-ak-tof'a-jist), 
n.  [<  Gr.  jdXa  (yalaicr-),  milk,  + 
ipayc'iv,  eat,  -!--«*.]  One  who  eats  or 
subsists  on  milk.    Wright.   [Rare.] 

galactophagOUS  (gal-ak-tof 'a-gus), 
a.  [<  Gr.  yalaitTO(l)a-yog,  milk-fed,  < 
yiyia  (yotlaKT-),  milk,  +  ipayelv,  eat.] 
Feeding  or  subsisting  on  milk. 
[Rare.] 

galactophoritis  (gal-ak-tof-o-ri'- 
tis),  m.  [Nh.,  <  galactophor-ous  + 
-itis.']  In  pathol.,  inflammation  of 
the  galactophorous  ducts:  some- 
times inaccurately  used  for  ulcer- 
ation of  the  top  of  the  nipples  to- 
ward their  orifices.    Dunglison. 

galactophorous  (gal-ak-tof'o-rus),  a.  [<  Gr. 
ya}[aicTo<p6pog,  giving  milk,  <  yaAo  (ya^/cr-),  milk, 
+  (pipetv  =  E.  ftearl.]  Conveying  or  producing 
milk;  lactiferous.— Galactophorousduct.  Seeduet. 

galactopoietic,  galactopoetic  (ga-lak'to-poi- 
et'ik,  -po-et'ik),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  ydla  {yaXaKT-), 
milk, -f- Vofflj',  make :  Bee  poetic.^  I,  a.  Serv- 
ing to  iuorease  the  secretion  of  milk. 

II.  n.  A  substance  which  increases  the  se- 
cretion of  milk. 

galactopyretus  (ga-lak"to-pi-re'tus),  n.   [Nil., 

<  Gr.  ydAa  (yaJki/cr-),  milt,  -1-  Trvperdg,  fever: 
see  pyretic.'i    Milk-fever.    Thomas,  Med.  Diet. 

galactorrhea,  galactorrhcea  (ga-lak-to-re'a), 
n.  [NL.  galactorrhcea,  <  Gr.  ydhi  {yaTianT-), 
milk,  -I-  po^,  a  flow,  <  pelv,  flow.]  In  pathol., 
an  excessive  flow  of  milk, 

galactose  (ga-lak'tos),  n.  [<  Gr.  ydXa  (yahucr-), 
milk,  -1-  -ose.'\  A  crystalline  dextrorotatory 
sugar,  CgHiQOei  produced  by  the  action  of 
dilute  acids  on  milk-sugar. 

galactozyme  (ga-lak'to-zim),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
ydhi  (jaAanT-),  milk,  +' l^iifiii,  leaven.]  '  The  re- 
sult of  the  fermentation  of  milk  by  means  of 
yeast.  It  is  used  in  the  steppes  of  Russia  as 
a  remedy  for  phthisis.    Dunglison. 

galacturia  (gal-ak-tu'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ydM 
(yakaKT-),  mUk,  +  oJpov," urine.]  Same  as  chy- 
luria. 

gala-day  (ga'la-da),  n.  [See  gaW-.']  A  day  of 
festivity;  a  holiday  with  rejoicings. 

He  l%ii  Paul  Pindar]  brought  over  with  him  a  diamond 
valued  at  30,000i. ;  the  Idng  wished  to  buy  it  on  credit ; 
this  the  sensible  merchant  declined,  but  favoured  his 
majesty  with  the  loan  on  gala-days. 

Pennant,  London,  p.  613. 

gala-dress  (ga'la-dres), «.  [See  gaW:'\  A  cos- 
tume suited  for  gala-day  festivities ;  a  hoUday 
dress. 

galaget,  galeget,  »•  [ME.:  seegalosh.'\  Same 
as  galosh. 

That  is  to  wete,  of  all  wete  lethere  and  drye  botez,  bot- 
wez,  schoez,  pyucouz,  gaZegez,  and  all  other  ware  perteyn- 
yng  to  the  saide  crafte.  Engmh  CHMs  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  332. 

My  hart-blood  is  wel  nigh  frorne,  I  f eele, 
And  my  galage  growne  fast  to  my  heele, 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  February. 

Galagininse  (ga-laj-i-ni'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL. ;  cf. 
Galagonina,  a  similar  group  name ;  <  Galago(n-) 
+  -inw.'i  A  subfamily  of  Lemuridm,  the  gala- 
gOS.  It  is  characterized  by  the  great  elongation  of  the 
proximal  tarsal  bones,  especially  the  calcaneum  and  na- 
victilare,  dispropor- 
tionately long  hind 
limbs,  high  upright 
ears,  and  four  mam- 
mae, two  pectoral  and 
two  inguinal.  The 
group  contains,  be- 
sides the  galagos  prop- 
er, the  smallest  lemu- 
roid  animals,  as  the 
dwarf  lemurs  and 
mouse-lemurs  of  Mad- 
afrascar,  of  the  genus 
Microcebus  and  its 
subdivisions. 

Galago  (ga-la'go), 
n.  1.  [NL.]  The 
typical  genus  of 
the  subfamily  Ga- 
lanininw,  contain-     ^^.  ,     .   ^ 

i^"!.  J.1  „  Z „_i„         Thick-tailed  Galago  (Gd/a^i?  c»-ajfi"- 

ing  the  true  gala-  cmidlnis). 
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gos  of  Africa,  of  the  size  of  a  squirrel  and  up- 
ward. One  of  the  best-lcnown  species  is  the  squirrel- 
lemur,  G.  senegalensis,  also  called  OtolicnTis  galago,  exten- 
sively distributed  in  Africa;  the  thick-tailed  galago  is 
G.  crassicaudatits,  about  a  foot  long,  the  tail  16  inches ; 
others  are  G.  mahali  and  G.  demidoji.  The  larger  and 
smaller  forms  of  the  genus  are  sometimes  separated  under 
the  names  Otolemur  and  Otolicmt£  respectively.  One  of 
the  least  of  the  latter  is  G.  murinue,  only  about  4  inches 
long. 

2.  [I.e.;  Tpl.  galagos  (-goz).']  A  species  or  indi- 
vidual of  the  genus  Galago  or  subfamily  Galagi- 
nince.    See  gum-animal. 

galam  butter  (ga'lam  but'er).  See  vegetable 
butters,  under  butter^. 

galanga  (ga-lang'gS,),  n.  [ML.  and  NL. :  see 
galangal.^    Same  as  galangal. 

galangal,  galingale  (ga-lang'gal  or  gal'an-gal, 
gal'in-gal),  n.  [<  ME.  galingali,  galyngale,  etc. 
(found  once  in  AS.  gallengar  (cf.  OD.  gaUgaen, 
MLG.  galUgan,  MHG.  galgant,  galgan,  galgdn, 
G.  galgant),  but  the  ME.  forms  follow  OF.),  < 
OF.  galingal,  also  garingal ;  early  mod.  E.  also 
galange,  <  OF.  galange,  galangue,  galangal,  or 
cypress  or  aromatic  root,  F.  (after  ML.)  ga- 
langa =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  galanga  =  Dan.  galange, 
<  ML.  galanga  =  MGr.  ya'Adyya,  <  Ar.  khalanjdn, 
khdlinjdn  =  Pers.  khuUnjdn,  hhawalinjdn,  <  Chi- 
nese Ko-  (or  Kao-)  Uang-Mang,  galangal,  i.  e., 
mild  ginger  (liang-hiang,  <  Hang,  mild,  -1-  hiang, 
ginger)  from  Ko  or  Kao,  also  called  Kao-chow- 
fu,  a  prefecture  in  the  province  of  Kwang-tung 
(Canton),  where  galangal  is  chiefly  produced. 
This  word  is  interesting  as  being  in  B.  the  old- 
est word,  in  AS.  the  only  word,  of  Chinese  ori- 
gin, except  silk,  which  may  be  ultimately  Chi- 
nese.] 1 .  A  dried  rhizome  brought  from  China 
and  used  in  medicine  (but  much  less  than  for- 
merly), being  an  aromatic  stimulant  of  the  na- 
ture of  ginger,  it  was  formerly  used  as  a  seasoning 
for  food,  and  was  one  of  the  ingredients  of  galantine. 
The  drug  is  mostly  produced  by  Alpinia  qfficinarum,  a 
flag-like  scitamineous  plant,  with  stems  about  4  feet  high, 
clothed  with  narrow  lanceolate  leaves,  and  terminating  in 
short  simple  racemes  of  handsome  white  flowers.  The 
greater  galangal  is  the  root  of  Kcempferia  Galanga. 

Poudre-raarchaunt  tart  and  galyngale. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  0.  T.,  1.  381. 

2.  A  sedge,  Cyperus  longus,  with  an  aromatic 
tuberous  root.    Also  called  English  galangal. 

The  dale 
Was  seen  far  inland,  and  the  yellow  down 
Border'd  with  palm,  and  many  a  winding  vale 
And  meadow,  set  with  slender  galingale. 

Termyson,  Lotos-Eaters. 

galanget,  ».   [See  galangal.']  Same  as  galangal. 

Galange  [cometh]  from  China,  Chaul,  Goa  &  Cochin. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  II.  277. 

Galanthus  (ga-lan'thus),  n.  [NL.,  short  for 
*  galactanfhus,  <  Gr.  yd%a  (ya/lo/cr-),  milk,  +  avBog, 
flower.]  A  small  genus  of  Amaryllidacew,  rep- 
resented by  the  weU-known  snowdrop,  G.  niva- 
lis. They  are  herbaceous  plants  with  bulbous  roots,  nar- 
row leaves,  and  drooping  white  bell-shaped  flowers  of  six 
segments,  the  three  outer  being  concave  and  spreading, 
and  the  three  inner  erect  and  shorter.  There  are  four 
species,  natives  of  middle  and  southern  Europe  and  the 
Caucasus. 

galantine  (gal'an-tin),  n.  [<  MB.  galantyne,  gal- 
entyne,  <  OP.  galentine,  F.  galantine,  <  ML.  ga- 
latina  for  gelatina,  jelly :  see  gelatin,  and  cf .  G. 
gallerte,  jelly.]  If.  A  sauce  in  cookery  made 
of  sopped  bread  and  spices.    Salliwell. 

No  man  yit  in  the  morter  spices  grond 
To  [for]  clarre  ne  to  sause  of  galentyne. 

Chaucer,  Former  Age,  1. 16. 

With  a  spone  take  out  galentyne,  &  lay  it  vpon  the 
brede  with  reed  wyne  &  poudre  of  synamon. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  281. 

2.  Adish'of  veal,  chicken,  or  other  white  meat, 
boned,  stuffed,  tied  tightly,  and  boiled  with 
spices  and  vegetables.  It  is  served  cold  with 
its  own  jeUy. 

If  the  cold  fowl  and  salad  failed,  there  must  be  galan- 
tine of  veal  with  ham  to  fall  back  on. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVIII.  84. 

galanty-show, «.    See  gallamty-show. 

Galapagian  (gal-a-pa'ji-an),  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  Galapagos  islands,  an  archipelago  in  the 
Pacific  ocean  about  600  miles  west  of  Ecuador, 
to  which  country  they  belong. 

galapago  (gal-a-pa'go),  »i.  [Sp.,  a  tortoise.]  A 
military  engine  of  defense ;  a  tortoise,  testudo, 
or  mantlet:  the  Spanish  word,  sometimes  used 
in  English.    Also  spelled  gallipago. 

There  were  gallipagos  or  tortoises,  also,  being  great 
wooden  shields,  covered  with  hides,  to  protect  the  assail- 
ants and  those  who  undermined  the  walls. 

Irving,  Granada,  p.  374. 

galapectite  (gal-a-pek'tit),  n.  [<  Gr.  ydhi, 
mUk,  +  n^KTdg,  congealed,  curdled  (verbal  adj, 


Right  Valve  of  Galatea  reclusa. 
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otTrrryyvvai,  fix,  fasten,  congeal,  curdle), -I-  -ite2.] 
In  mineral.,  a  variety  of  halloysite. 

galapee-tree  (gal'a-pe-tre),  n.  The  StAadophyl. 
lum  Brownei,  a  small  araliaceous  tree  of  the 
West  Indies,  with  a  nearly  simple  stem  bearing 
a  head  of  large  digitate  leaves. 

Galatea  (gal-a-te'a),  n.  [L.,  <  Gr.  ra;iiiTe(a,  a 
fem.  name.]  1.  Eii  zool.,  a  name  variously  ap- 
plied, (a)  In  the  form 
Galathea,  by  Bruguiere 
(1792),  to  a  genus  of  bi- 
valve moUusks,  of  the  fam- 
ily Cyrenidce,  characteris- 
tic of  Africa,  containing 
about  20  species,  such  as 
G.  reclusa.  In  this  sense 
also  spelled  Galathcea,  Ga- 
latcea.  Also  called  iiVcrta, 
and  by  other  names.  (6) 
In  the  form  Galathea,  by 
Fabricius  (1793),  to  a  ge- 
nus of  crustaceans.  See 
Galathea.     (c)   [I.  c]   In 

entom.,  to  the  half-mourning  butterfly,  PapUio  galatea. 
2.  II.  c]  A  striped  cotton  material.    I)ict.  of 
Needlework. 

Galathea  (gal'-a-the'a),  n.  [NL.  (Bruguiere, 
1792;  Fabricius,  1793),  improp.  for  Galatea.] 

1.  In  conch.,  same  as  Galatea  (a). — 2.  The 
typical  genus  of  macmrous  crustaceans  of  the 
family  Galatheidce.     G.  strigosa  is  an  example. 

Galatheidse  (gal  -  a  -  the '  i  -  de),  «.  p?.  [NL. ,  < 
Galathea  +  -«(Z«b.]  A  family  of  macrurous  deca- 
pod crustaceans,  having  a  large  broad  abdo- 
men, well-developed  caudal  swimmerets,  the 
first  pair  of  legs  chelate,  the  last  pair  weak  and 
reduced :  typified  by  the  genus  Galathea.  Prop- 
erly written  Galateidw. 

Galatian  (ga-la'shan),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  Galatia, 
<  (Jr.  TaTuiTia,  the  country  of  the  Galatce,  Gr. 
Valdrai,  a  later  word  for  Kslroi,  Celts,  connected 
with  ra/l/io(,  Gauls :  see  Gaul.]  I. 'a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  Galatia,  an  ancient  inland  division  of 
Asia  Minor,  lying  south  of  Bithynia  and  Paphla- 
gonia,  conquered  and  colonized  by  the  Gauls  in 
the  third  century  B.  c. 

II.  n.  1.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Galatia 
in  Asia  Minor. 

O  foolish  Galatians,  who  hath  bewitched  you,  that  ye 
should  not  obey  the  truth?  Gal.  iil.  1. 

2.  pi.  The  shortened  title  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians.  (See  below.)  Abbreviated  Gal.— 
Epiatle  to  the  Galatians,  one  of  the  epistles  of  the 
Apostle  Paul,  written  to  the  Galatian  churches  probably 
about  A.  D.  66.  Its  chief  contents  are  a  vindication  of 
Paul's  authority  as  an  apostle,  a  plea  for  the  principle  of 

Justification  by  faith,  and  a  concluding  exhortation. 

Galax  (ga'laks),  n.  [NL.,  appar.  based  on  6r. 
ydXa,  milk.]  A  genus  of  plants,  referred  to 
the  natural  otder  Diapertsiacece,  of  a  single  spe- 
cies, G.  aphylla,  found  in  open  woods  from  Vir- 
ginia to  Georgia,  it  is  a  stemless  evergreen,  with 
round-cordate  leaves  and  a  tall  scape  bearing  a  slender 
raceme  of  numerous  small  white  flowers. 

Galaxias  (ga-lak'si-as),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  yaJia^iag, 
a  kind  of  fish,  prob.  the  lamprey :  see  Galaxy.] 
1 .  A  genus  of  fishes,  typical  of  the  family  Galaxi- 
idcE.  The  species  are  peculiar  to  the  fresh  war 
ters  of  the  southern  hemisphere.  Cuvier,  1817. 
—  2.  A  subgenus  or  section  of  land-shells,  typi- 
fied by  Selix  globulus.    Beck,  1837. 

galaxidian  (gal-ak-sid'i-an),  n.  A  fish  of  the 
family  GalaxUdw;  a  galsmid.  Sir  J.  Biclia/rdr 
son. 

Galaxiidse  (gal-ak-si'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Qa- 
laxias  -I-  -idee.]  A  family  of  isospondylous  fish- 
es, superficiallyresemblingtheSaZmoMto.  They 
have  an  elongated  scaleless  body,  the  margin  of  the  upper 
jaw  formed  chiefly  by  the  short  mtermaxillaries,  the  dor- 
sal fln  opposite  to  and  resembling  the  anal,  few  pyloric  ap- 
pendages, no  adipose  fin,  and  no  oviduct.  The  family  con- 
tains about  12  species  of  small  fishes  of  trout-like  aspect, 
inhabiting  New  Zealand,  Australia,  and  South  America. 
Also  Galaxioe,  Galamdoe,  Galaxiadce. 

Galaxy  (gal'ak-si),  n.    [<  ME.  galaxie,  <  OF. 
galaxie,  P.  galaxie  =  Sp.  Pg.  galaxia  =  It.  go- 
lassia,  <  L.  galaxias,  the  Milky  Way  (in  pure  L. 
via  lactea  or  drculu^  lacteus),  <  Gr.  yaTta^iag  (sc. 
KiiK^og,  circle),  the  Milky  Way,  also  the  milk- 
stone,  and  a  kind  of  fish,  <  ydXa  (yaXoKT-),  milk: 
see  galactic]    1.  In  astron.,  the  Mitty  Way,  a 
luminous  band  extending  around  the  heavens. 
Itis  produced  by  myriads  of  stars,  into  which  it  is  resolved 
by  the  telescope.    It  divides  into  two  great  branclies, 
which  remain  apart  for  a  distance  of  160'  and  then  reunite; 
there  are  also  many  smaller  branches.    At  one  point  it 
spreads  out  very  widely,  exhibiting  a  tan-like  expanse  or 
interlacing  branches  nearly  20°  broad ;  this  terminates  ab- 
ruptly and  leaves  a  kind  of  gap.   At  several  points  are  seen 
dark  spots  in  the  midst  of  some  of  the  brightest  portions. 
"  Now,"  quod  he  tho,  "  cast  up  thyn  ye, 
Se  yonder,  lo,  the  Galaxie — 
The  whiche  men  clepe  the  Melky  Weye, 
For  hit  ys  white  :  and  somme,  parfeye, 
Callen  hyt  Watlynge  strete."  ,  „.. 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  1. 9S* 


Qalaxy 

A  broad  and  ample  road,  whose  dust  is  gold, 
And  pavement  stars,  as  stars  to  thee  appear, 
Seen  In  the  galaxy,  that  milky  way, 
Which  nightly,  as  a  circling  zone,  thou  seest 
Powder'd  with  stars.  Milton,  P.  L.,  vii.  679. 

Hence — 2.  \l.  c;  -pi.  galaxies  (-eiz).']  Any  as- 
semblage of  splendid,  illustrious,  or  beautiful 
persons  or  things. 

Olten  has  my  mind  hung  with  fondness  and  admiration 
over  the  crowded,  yet  clear  and  luminous,  galaxies  of 
imagery,  diffused  through  the  works  of  Bishop  Taylor. 

Parr. 

Galba  (gal'ba),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  galha,  a  small 
worm,  the  ash-borer.]  1.  In  zool.:  (a)  A  ge- 
nus made  to  include  such  species  of  Limncea  as 
L.  palustris.  Schrandk,  1803.  (6)  A  genus  of 
araohnidans.  Beyden,  1826.  (c)  A  supposed 
genus  of  worms.  Johnston,  1834.  (d)  A  genus 
of  sternoxine  beetles,  of  the  family  Eucnemidce, 
having  a  few  species,  all  of  the  Malay  archipel- 
ago.— 3.  \l.  c]  The  wood  of  Calophyllum  cala- 
ha,  a  large  tree  of  Trinidad.  It  is  strong  and 
durable,  and  one  of  the  best  woods  of  the  re- 
gion. 

Galbalcyrhynchus  (gal-bal-si-ring'kus),  n. 
[NL.  (Des  Murs,  1845),  intended  to  signify  a 
jacamar  with  a  bill  like  a  kingfisher's,  <  Gal- 
b{ula)  +  alcy(on),  kingfisher,  +  Gr.  pvyxoi,  bill.] 
A  genus  of  GalbuUdw,  having  the  characters 
of  Galbula,  but  a  short,  nearly  even  tail,  as  in 
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Galega 


Galbulidse  (gal-bU'li-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gal- 
bula +  4dm.2  A  family  of  fissirostral  zygodae- 
tylous  non-passerine  neotropical  birds ;  the  jac- 
amars.  it  is  characterized  by  the  absence  of  the  am- 
biens  or  accessory  femorocaudal  muscles;  a  nude  ete- 
odochon ;  large  cseca ;  two  carotids ;  one  pair  of  intrinsic 
syringeal  muscles;  aftershafted  plumage;  10  primaries, 
of  which  the  first  is  short ;  10  or  12  rectrices ;  lashed  eye, 
lids;  operculate  nostrils,  bare  of  feathers ;  rictal  vibrissse ; 
bill  long,  generally  straight,  slender,  and  acute ;  the  feet 
feeble,  with  toes  in  pairs  (in  one  genus  the  feet  three- 
toed),  the  second  toe  united  to  the  third  as  far  as  the 

k middle  of  the  second  phalanx;  and  tarsi  partly  or  imper- 
fectly scutellate.  The  Galbulidoe  have  somewhat  the  as- 
pect and  habit  of  kingfishers,  with  which  they  were  for- 
merly associated ;  their  nearest  relatives  are  the  puff-birds 
(Buceomd<e),  and  next  the  bee-eaters  (Meropidce)  and  roll- 
ers iCoradidce).  There  are  18  species  and  6  genera,  Uro- 
galba,  Galbula,  Brachygalba,  Jacamaralcyon,  GalbaUy- 
rhynchus,  and  Jacamanps.  See  jacamar,  and  cut  under 
Galbalcyrhynchils. 

Galbulinae  (gal-bu-li'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gal- 
bula +  -ince.'i  A  subfamily  of  Galbulidoe,  the  gale^  (gal),  v.  i.;  pret.  and  pp.  galed,  ppr.  gal- 
jaoamars  proper,  representing  the  whole  of  the  ing.  [E.  dial.]  To  ache  or  tingle  with  cold, 
family  excepting  the  genus  Jacamarops.    The    as  the  fingers. 

term  was  formerly  equivalent  to   GalbuUdw.  gale^  (gal),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  galed,  ppr.  gal- 
P.  L.  Sclater.    See  out  under  jacamor.  ing.     [E.  dial.]    To  crack  with  heat  or  dryness, 

galbulus  (gal'bu-lus),  n. ;  pi.  galbuli  (-li).    [L.,     as  wood, 
the  nut  of  the  cypress-tree.]     In  6o«.,  aspheri-  gale'^t,".  \Ci.  galley-halfpenny.']  A  copper  coin, 
cal  cone  formed  of  thickened  peltate  scales  with        And  thanne  the  Dely  ved  to  every  Pylgryme  a  candyll  of 
a  narrow  base,  as  in  the  cvpress,  or  berrv-like     «'="'  brennyng  in  his  honde  All  the  masse  tyme,  ffor  which 
with  fip<ihv  cohfirnTit  bpsIbs   n=i  in  tlio  iiininpr      Candyll  they  recyvyd  of  every  Pylgryme  v  gale  ob. 
witn  nesny  conerem  scales,  as  in  tne  jumper.  TorHngton,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travel!,  p.  26. 

See  cut  under  C«»ress««.  ,       ,  -,,-..>  ,        ,      , -■.      rr     „  i,„i 

galei  (gal),  V.     [ME.  galen,  sing,  cry,  croak,. <  galea  (ga'!e-a),  n.;  pi.  galece  (-e).     [L.,  a  hel- 
AS. galan  (Tpret. g6l,'pTi>.galen),  sing,  =  08. galan    ^^'-J   ■'■ 


America:  more  usually  called  sweet-gale,  from 
its  pleasant  aromatic  odor. 

I  boated  over,  ran 
My  craft  aground,  and  heard  with  beating  heart 
The  Sweet-Gale  rustle  round  the  shelving  keel. 

Tennyson,  Edwin  Morris. 

gale*  (gal),  n.  [Contr.  of  gaveU,  q.  v.]  1.  A 
periodical  payment  of  rent,  interest,  duty,  or 
custom;  an  instalment  of  money.  [Eng.]  —  2. 
The  right  of  a  free  miner  to  have  possession  of 
a  plot  of  land  within  the  Forest  of  Dean  and 
hundred  of  St.  Briavels,  in  England,  and  to 
work  the  coal  and  iron  thereunder Gale  of  In- 
terest, obligation  to  pay  interest  periodically ;  also,  inter- 
est due  or  to  become  due. — Hanging  gale,  rent  in  arrears. 

Rent  would  be  collected  by  revenue  officers  with  as 
much  regularity  as  the  taxes.  We  should  hear  no  more 
of'  "  hanging  gale,"  of  large  remissions,  of  accumulated 
arrears.  Edinburgh  Rev.,  CLXIII.  687. 


Kingfisher  Jacamar  ( Gatbalcyrftyttchits  leucoiis). 

Braehygalba,  of  12  feathers,  and  a  comparatively 
stout  bill;  the  kingfisher  jacamars.  There  is  but 
one  species,  G.  leucotis,  8  inches  long,  of  a  chestnut  color 
with  dark  wings  and  tail,  and  white  ears  and  bill,  inhabit- 
ing the  region  of  the  upper  Amazon.  Also  written  Galbal- 
cyorhynchus. 

galban  (gal 'ban),  n.  [ME.  galbane  =  G.  galban, 
galben,  <  L.  galbanwm :  see  galbanum.]  Same 
as  galbanum.     [Now  seldom  used.] 

Brymstoon  and  galbane  onto  chaseth  gnattes. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  33. 

galbanum(gal'ba-num),  re.  [Also  rarely  galban, 
g.  V. ;  =  F.  galbanum  =  Pr.  galbani,  galba  = 
Sp.  gdlbano  =  Pg.  It.  galbano,  <  L.  galbanum, 
LL.  also  gdlbanus  and  chalbane,  Gr.  x'^^P^''^,  < 
Heb.  khelb'ndh,  galbanum,  <  khdlab,  be  fat ;  of. 
khdldb,  milk.]  A  gum  resin  obtained  from  spe- 
cies of  Ferula,  especially  F.  galbaniflua  and  F. 
rubricauUs,  of  the  desert  regions  of  Persia,  it 
occurs  in  the  form  of  translucent  tears,  and  has  a  peculiar 
aromatic  odor  and  a  disagreeable  alliaceous  taste.  It  is 
used  in  medicine  as  a  stimulating  expectorant  and  as  an 
ingredient  in  plasters. 

Take  unto  thee  sweet  spices,  stacte,  and  onycha,  and 
galbanum ;  .  .  .  thou  Shalt  make  it  a  perfume. 

Ex.  XXX.  34,  35. 

galbe  (galb),  re.  [F.,  contour,  sweep,  curve, 
etc.,  OF.  galbe,  also  garbe,  a  garb,  comeliness, 
gracefulness,  >  E.  garb^,  q.  v.]  In  art,  the  gen- 
eral outline  or  form  of  any  rounded  object,  as 
a  head  or  vase ;  especially,  in  architecture,  the 
curved  form  of  a  column,  a  Doric  capital,  or  other 
siDnlflp  f fin tiiTfi 

galbula  (gal'bi-la),  re.  [L.,  dim.  of  galbina, 
some  small  bird,  perhaps  the  yellow  onole  (< 
gaWus,  yellow,  of  Teut.  origin,  G.  gelb,  yellow: 
see  yellow),  a  different  reading  of  galgulus,  some 
small  bird,  the  witwall.  ]  1 .  The  classical  name 
of  some  yellow  bird  of  Europe,  supposed  to  be 
the  golden  oriole,  and  the  technical  specific 
name  of  this  oriole,  Oriolus  galbula.  The  name 
was  also  applied  by  Mohring  in  1752  to  a  South  American 
jacamar,  and  by  Linnseus  in  1768  to  the  Baltimore  oriole. 
Icterus  galbula.    See  cut  under  orioie.  ,  ,.  ,     ■,  ,. 

2.  leap.]  A  genus  of  jacamars,  established  by 
Brisson  in  1760,  typical  of  the  family  Galbuli- 
dce.  There  are  nine  South  American  species,  of  which 
0.  viridis  is  a  characteristic  example.  See  cut  under 
jacamar. 

galbuli,  n.    Plural  of  galbulus.  . 

galbulid  (gal'bii-lid),  n.  A  bird  of  the  family 
Galbulidoe;  a  jacamar. 


=  OHG.  gdlan,  sing,  =  loel.  gala,  sing,  chant, 
crow,  =  Sw.  gala  =  Dan.  gale,  crow.  A  deriv. 
of  this  verb  appears  in  comp.  nightingale,  q.  v., 
andprob.,moreremotely,  ingia/e^.]  J_  intrans. 
1.  To  sing. — 2.  To  cry;  groan;  croak.  Hence 
— 3.  Of  a  person,  to  "croak";  talk. 

Now  telleth  forth,  thogh  that  the  somonour  gale. 

Chaucer,  Friar's  Tale,  1.  38. 
That  gome  [person]  that  gyrnes  [grins]  ov  gales, 
I  myself  sail  hym  hurte  lull  sore. 

York  Plays,  p.  321. 

II.  trans.  To  sing ;  utter  with  musical  modu- 
lations. 

The  lusty  nightingale  .  .  . 
He  myghte  not  slope  in  al  the  nyghtertale, 
But  Domine  labia  gan  he  crye  and  gale. 

Court  of  Love,  1.  1356. 

[Obsolete  or  prov.  Eng.  in  all  uses.] 
galei  (gal),  re.     [<  gaW^jV.]     1.  A  song.  — 2. 
Speech;  discourse.     [Obsolete  or  prov.  Eng. 
in  both  uses.] 

gale^  (gal),  n.  [<  ME.  gale,  a  wind,  breeze; 
prob.  of  Scand.  origin:  cf.  Dan.  gal  =  Sw. 
galen,  furious,  mad,  =  Norw.  galen,  furious,  vio- 
lent, wild,  mad,  etc.  (particularly  used  of  wind 
and  storm :  ein  galen  storm,  eit  galetveder  (veer), 
a  furious  storm),  =  leel.  galinn,  furious,  mad, 
frantic,  prop.  pp.  of  gala,  sing,  chant  (cf.  gal- 
dra-hridh,  a  storm  raised  by  spells) :  see  gale'^. 
Less  prob.  <  Icel.  gol,  mod.  gola,  a  breeze.  Cf. 
Ir.  gal,  smoke,  vapor,  steam,  heat,  gal  gaoithe,  a 
gale  of  wind  {gaoth,  wind).]  1.  A  strong  natu- 
ral current  of  air;  a  wind;  a  breeze;  more  spe- 
cifically, in  nautical  use,  a  wind  between  a  stiff 
breeze  and  a  storm  or  tempest:  generally  with 
some  qualifying  epithet :  as,  a  gentle,  moderate, 
brisk,  fresh,  stiff,  strong,  or  hard  gale. 
A  little  gale  will  soon  disperse  that  cloud. 

Sfta/c,  3Hen.  VI.,  V.  3. 
And  winds 
Of  gentlest  gale  Arabian  odours  fann'd 
From  their  soft  wings.  Milton,  P.  B,.,  ii.  364. 

Both  shores  were  lost.to  sight,  when  at  the  close 
Of  day  a  stiffer  gale  at  East  arose  : 
The  sea  grew  white ;  the  rolling  waves  from  far, 
Like  heralds,  first  denounce  the  watery  war. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Metamorph.   " 


Under  Surface  of  Head  of  Tumble-bue 
( Copyis  Carolina ) ,  about  four  times  natural 
size.  I,  galea;  2,  palpifer;  3,  lacinia;  4, 
subgalea;  5,  maxillary  palp;  6,  stipes. 


A  hel- 
met, or  some- 
thing resem- 
bling a  helmet 
in  shape  or  po- 
sition. <a)  \eav.'\ 
In  20oi.,  a  genus  of 
fossil  sea-urchins 
or  echini  of  galeate 
form.  (6)  In  &n- 
torn. ,  an  appendage 
of  the  stipes  of  the 
maxilla  of  some 
insects,  as  distin- 
guished from  the 
lacinia,  another 
appendage  of  the 
same  gnathite. 
Thus,  in  the  cock- 
roach the  galea  is 
soft,  rounded,  and  possibly  sensory  in  function,  while  the 
lacinia  is  a  hard  curved  blade,  serrate  and  spinose.  See 
lacinia. 

The  extremity  of  the  raaxillie  is  often  terminated  by 
two  divisions  or  lobep,  of  which  the  outer,  in  the  Orthop- 
tera,  is  termed  the  galea. 

In  Cuvier's  Rhgne  Anim.  (tr.  of  1849),  p.  474. 
(e)  In  omitk.,  a  frontal  shield,  as  that  of  a  coot  or  galli- 
nule ;  a  homy  casque  upon  the  head,  as  that  of  the  casso- 
wary (see  cut  under  cassowary) ;  a  great  helmet-like  boss 
upon  the  bill,  as  in  the  hornbill.  See  cut  under  kombill. 
(d)  In  anat. :  (1)  The  amnion ;  especially,  the  part  of  the 
amnion  which  may  cover  the  head  of  a  new-bora  infant 
like  a  cowl.  Also  called  caul.  (2)  The  galea  capitis  (which 
see,  below),  (e)  In  bot.,  a  name  given  to  the  parts  of  the' 
calyx  or  corolla  when  they  assume  the  form  of  a  helmet, 
as  the  upper  lip  of  a  ringent  corolla. 
2.  In  pathol.j  headache  extending  all  over  the 
head. — 3.  In  surg.^  a  bandage  for  the  head. — 
Galea  capitis,  galea  aponeurotica,  in  human  anat, 
names  of  the  occipitofrontalis  muscle,  and  especially  of 
its  tendinous  aponeurosis,  which  covers  the  vertex  of  the 
skull  like  a  cap. 

galeast,  w.     See  galleass. 

galeate  (ga'le-at),  a.  [<  L.  galeatus^  pp.  oi.ga- 
leare,  cover  with  a  helmet,  <  gaUa^  a  helmet : 
see  galea."]  1.  Covered  with  a  helmet,  or  fur- 
nished with  something  having  the  shape  or 
position  of  a  helmet,  (a)  in  entom.,  provided  with 
a  galea,  as  the  maxillae  of  certain  insects.  (6)  In  ornith.^ 
having  on  the  head  a  crest  of  feathers  resembling  a  hel- 
met; or,  and  oftener,  having  a  horny  casque  upon  the 
head,  as  the  cassowary,  or  a  frontal  shield,  as  a  coot  or 
gallinule.   (c)  In  6o(.,  having  a  galea,    (rf)  In  icfttA. ,  having 


of  hilarity  or  of  passion.     [Colloq.] 

The  ladies,  laughing  heartily,  were  fast  going  into  what, 
in  New  England,  is  sometimes  called  a  ^aZe.  <         Brooke. 

3.  By  extension,  an  odor-laden  current  of  air. 
[Rare.] 

At  last,  to  our  joy,  dinner  was  announced ;  but  oh,  ye 
gods  '  as  we  entered  the  dining-room,  what  a  gale  met  our 
nose  !  Sydney  Smith,  in  Lady  Holland,  vi. 

Mackerel  srale.  either  a  gale  that  ripples  the  surface  of 


2    Fiffurativelv,  a  state  of  noisy  excitement,  as     a  casque-like  induration  of  the  skin  of  the  head,  as  many 
' .  ..°  ..  •'J  .  r/-,-n_-.  n  siluroid  fishes. 

2.  Helmet-shaped:  as,  a  galeate  echinus;  the 
galeate  upper  sepal  of  the  monk's-hood. 
galeated  (ga'le-a-ted),  a.  Same  as  galeate: 
as,  the  galeated  curassow  (Panxis  galeata). 
gale-beer  (gal'ber),  n.  A  heer  jBlavored  with 
the  blossoms  of  a  kind  of  heather,  or  perhaps 
sweet-gale.     It  is  made  chiefly  in  Yorkshire, 

^ ^^ and  is  said  to  he  of  ancient  origin.     [Eng.] 

the^ea.'oron'e'whichTsruTrablefoVcafcM^  gale-day  (gal'da),  TO.     Rent-day.     [Eng.] 

thisflshiscaughtwiththebaitinmotion.=  Syn.  1.  rem-  galee  (ga-le'),  «.  [<  (/afe*  + -eel.]  In.  coal-min- 
wst,  etc.    See  mrads,  »i  j»jnr,  the'person  towhom  agale  has  been  grant- 

gale3  (gal)  n.  [=  Sc.  gaul,<  ME.  gawl  gawjl  J  ^^^^^^  ^^  j^  j,^  « 
gagel,  <  AS.  gaget,  m.,  gagelle  gagolle,  t,  gale,  ^  -^  J^  (ga-le'ga),  n.  [NL.,  irreg.  <  Gr.  yd^a. 
=  MD.  gaghel,  D.  gagel  =  UhG  gageMkrut),  ''^iftr+  aye<v,  lead,  induce.  A^enus  of  tall 
wild  myrtle  =  G.  gagel,  a  myrtle-bush,  prob  ^einial  le^minius  herbs,  with  racemes  of 
=  Icel.  *309^  in  comp.  ^a??*occumng  but  P^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  [.^^^^  cylindrical 
once,  and  supposed  to  meanmyrtle,  sweet-gale,  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^,_^ 

<  *gagl  +  Vldhr  =  AS.  WUdU,  wooa,  tree.J  ine  ^gg^g^n  ^sia.  The  goafs-rue,  G.  officinalis,  was  formerly 
Myrica  Gale,  a  shrub  growing  m  marshy  places  ys^ij  jn  medicine  as  a  diaphoretic  and  stimulant,  and  is 
in  northern  Europe  and  Asia  and  in  North    occasionally  found  in  gardens. 


Galega 

Goat's  rue,  or,  as  others  call  it,  galega,  may  without 
disgust  be  taken  somewhat  plentifully  in  its  entire  sub- 
stance as  a  salad. 

Boyle,  Insalubrity  and  Salubrity  of  the  Air. 

Galei (ga'le-i),  ii.pl.  [Nil.,  pi.  of  Galeus,  q.  v.] 
A  subordinal  name  for  all  the  sharks  or  sela- 
cMans  except  the  Bhince. 

Galeichthys  (ga-le-ii'this),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
yakhi,  a  weasel  (later  also  a  cat),  +  lyfiiig,  a  fish.] 
A  genus  of  sea-cats,  or  marine  catfishes,  of  the 
family  Siluridce  and  subfamily  Tachysurince  or 
JrilruB,  closely  related  to  Tachymrus,  and  by 
some  united  with  it,  but  it  is  generally  distin- 
guished by  the  smooth  skin  of  the  head. 

galeid  (ga'le-id),  n.  A  shark  of  the  family  Ga- 
leidm.    Also  galeidan. 

Galeidae  (ga-le'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Galeus  + 
-idee.']  A  family  of  small  sharks,  selachians,  or 
plagiostomous  fishes,  of  the  order  Sqtmli;  the 
topes,  in  which  the  spiracles  and  nictitating 
membranes  are  both  developed.  The  common 
tope,  Galeus  canis  or  Galearhinus  galeus,  is  an  example. 
The  family  taltes  name  from  the  genus  Oaleus,  which  is 
the  same  as  Galearhinus,  and  is  now  merged  in  a  more  ex- 
tensive family  Galeorhinidce.    See  cut  under  Galearhinus. 

galeidan  (ga-le'i-dan),  n.  Same  as  galeid.  Sir 
J.  Bichardson. 

galeiformi  (ga'lf-l-form),  a.  [<  L.  galea,  a  hel- 
met,+/or»!o,  shape.]  Helmet-shaped;  casque- 
like ;  resembling  a  galea. 

galeiiorm^  (ga'le-i-f6rm),  a.  [<  NL.  Galeus, 
q.  v.]  Having  the  form  of  a  galeid;  resem- 
bling the  Galeidw. 

Galemyinse  (ga-le-mi-i'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Ga- 
lemya  +  -ince.^  A  subfamily  of  Talpidce :  sy- 
nonymous with  Myogalince. 

Galemys  (ga-le'mis),  n.  [NL.  (Kaup,  1829), 
T^Top.* Galeomys,  <  Gr.  j-aA^^,  contr.  yaA^,  a  wea- 
sel, +  /iiig  =  E.  mouse.']  A.  genus  of  aquatic 
insectivorous  mammals,  of  the  family  Talpidce 
and  subfamily  GaUmyince  or  Myogalince,  now 
called  Myogale;  the  desmans  or  muskshrews. 
See  desman.    Also  Galomys. 

galena  (ga-le'na),  n.  [<  L.  galena,  lead  ore, 
dross  of  nielted'lead,  <  Gr.  yalrjvri,  lead  ore  (only 
as  in  L. ),  also  an  antidote  to  poison,  lit.  still- 
ness (of  the  sea),  calm,  tranquillity.]  1.  A 
remedy  or  antidote  for  poison ;  theriaca.  See 
iheriac. —  2.  Native  lead  sulphid.  it  occnrs  crys- 
tallized, commonly  in  cubes,  and  also  massive ;  most  va- 
rieties show  perfect  cubical  cleavage.  It  has  a  brilliant 
metallic  luster  and  a  bluish-gray  or  lead-gray  color.  It 
is  a  very  common  mineral,  and  is  valuable  as  an  ore  of 
lead  and  often  still  more  so  as  an  ore  of  silver.  The  va- 
riety carrying  silver  is  called  argentiferous  galena.  Also 
called  ffoienife.— False  galena,  or  pseudo-galena.  See 
Uack-jack,  3,  and  blende. 

Galenian  (ga-le'ni-an),  a.     [<  Galen  (see  Ga- 

lenic^)  +  -idn.l     Same  as  Galenic"^ Galenian 

figure,  the  fourth  figure  of  syllogism,  the  invention  of 
which  is  attributed  to  Galen  by  Averroes  and  by  a  Greek 
glossator.  It  consists  of  the  indirect  moods  added  to  the 
first  figure  by  Theophrastus  with  their  premises  transposed 
—  that  is  to  say,  the  premise  regarded  by  Theophrastus  as 
the  major  is  taken  by  Galen  for  the  minor,  and  vice  versa. 

galenic^  (ga-len'ik),  a.  [<  galena  +  -ic]  Per- 
taining to  or  containing  galena.  Also  galenical. 

Galenic^  (ga-len'ik),  a.  [<  Galen  (L.  Galenus, 
<  Gr.  Va2,i}v6g)  +  -jc]  Eelating  to  Galen,  a  cel- 
ebrated physician  and  medical  writer  (born  at 
Pergamum  in  Mysia  about  A.  D.  130),  or  to  his 
principles  and  method  of  treating  diseases. 
Galen  was  noted  for  his  precise  description  of  the  bones, 
muscles,  nerves,  and  other  organs,  and  for  his  use  of  the 
methods  of  experiment  and  vivisection.  The  Galenic  (as 
opposed  to  chemical)  remedies  consist  of  preparations  of 
herbs  and  roots  by  infusion,  decoction,  etc.  Also  Galeni- 
cal, Galenian. 

I  have  given  some  idea  of  the  chief  remedies  used  by 
some  of  oiu*  earlier  physicians,  which  were  both  Galenic 
and  chemical :  that  is,  vegetable  and  mineral. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  lied.  Essays,  p.  339. 

galenical!  (ga-len'i-kal),  a.    Same  as  galenic^. 

Galenical^  (ga-len'i-kal),  a.     Same  as  Galenic^. 

galeniferous  '(ga-lf-nil'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  gale- 
na, galena,  +  ferre  =  E.  Searl.]  Containing  or 
producing  galena. 

Galenism  (ga'len-izm),  n.  [<  Galen  (see  Ga- 
lenic^) +  -ism.]  The  medical  system  or  princi- 
ples of  Galen. 

Galenisti^  (ga'len-ist),  n.  [<  Galen  (see  Galenic^) 
+  -ist.']    In  med.,  a  follower  of  Galen. 

Your  majesty's  recovery  must  be  by  the  medicines  of 
the  GalenlMs  and  Arabians,  and  not  of  the  Chemists  or 
Paracelsians.    Por  it  will  not  be  wrought  t)y  any  one  fine 
extract  or  strong  water,  but  by  a  slnllful  compound  of  a 
number  of  ingredients.   Bacan,  To  the  King,  Sept.  18, 1612. 
We,  like  subtile  chymists,  extract  and  refine  our  Plea- 
sure ;  while  they,  like  fulsome  Galenists,  take  it  in  gross. 
Shadwell,  Epsom  Wells,  i.  1. 
These  Galenists  were  what  we  should  call  herb-doctors 
to-day.  0.  W.  Holmes,  Med.  Essays,  p.  319. 

Galenlst^  (ga'len-ist),  n.  [<  Galen  (see  def.)  -I- 
-ist.']    A  member  of  a  Mennonite  sect  f  oimded 
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in  1664  by  Galen  Abraham  de  Haan,  a  physician 
and  preacher  of  Amsterdam,  constituting  the 
Arminian  division  of  the  Waterlanders. 
galenite^  (ga-le'nit),   n.     [<  galena  +  -jte^.] 
Same  as  galena,  2. 

Galenite^t  (ga'len-it),  n.  [<  Galen  +  -ite^.'] 
Same  as  Galenisfi-. 

Not  much  vnlike  a  skilfuU  Galenite, 

Who  (when  the  Ci-isis  comes)  dares  even  foretell 

Whether  the  Patient  shal  do  ill  or  well. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ij..  The  Trophies. 

galenobismutite  (ga-l6''''n6-biz'mu-tit),  n.  [^ 
galena  +  bismuth  +  -ite^.}  A  sulphid  of  bis- 
muth and  lead,  occurring  in  compact  masses, 
having  a  tin-white  color  and  brilliant  metallic 
luster. 

galentinet,  n.    Same  as  galantine,  1. 

Galeobdolon  (gS-lf-ob'do-lon),  n.  [NL,,  <  Gr. 
yaXer/,  a  weasel,  +  /SdiXof,  stench,  <  jSSelv, 
stink.]  The  old  generic  name  of  the  weasel- 
snout,  G.  luteum,  a  common  plant  of  Europe, 
now  Lamium  Galeobdolon.    See  Lamium. 

Galeocerdo  (ga^lf-o-SOT'do),  n.  [NL.  (Miiller 
and  Henle),  <  Gr.  yoKedg,  a  kind  of  shark,  -f- 
KspSd,  a  fox,  also  a  weasel,  lit.  the  wily  one  or 
thief.]  A  genus  of  sharks  of  the  family  Galeo- 
rkinidce.  G.  tigris  is  the  tiger-shark,  so  called  from  its 
variegation  in  color.  Fossil  species  from  the  Eocene  up- 
ward have  also  been  referred  to  this  genus. 

galeod  (ga'le-od),  n.  [<  Gr.  ya7i,Ei>6riQ,  contr.  of 
ya7\£oi6^g,  of' the  shark  kind:  see  galeoid.]  A 
shark  of  any  kind.    Sir  J.  Bichardson. 

Galeodea  (ga-le-o'df-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gale- 
odes,  q.  v.]  Same  as  Solpugida.  Kirby  and 
Spence,  1826. 

Galeodes  (ga-le-6'des),  n.  [NL.  (Olivier,  1807), 
<  Gr.  yaXeS&rig',  contr.  of  yakeoLdrjg,  of  the  shark 
kind,  <  yoAedq,  a  kind  of  shark,  +  eUoq,  form.]  A 
genus  of  arachuidans,  typical  of  the  family  Ga- 
leodidce,  or  Solpugidce.  G.  or  Solpuga  araneoides,  a 
Em'opean  species,  resembles  a  large  and  very  hairy  spider. 
It  runs  with  great  rapidity,  is  very  voracious  and  fero- 
cious, and  will  even  attack  and  kill  small  mammals,  bit- 
ing with  its  powerful  jaws  into  a  vital  part.  When  at- 
tacked it  throws  up  its  head  and  assumes  a  menacing 
attitude  ;  its  bite  is  reputed  to  be  venomous,  though  its 
poisonous  effects  are  probably  much  exaggerated.  It  is 
found  on  the  steppes  of  the  Volga  and  in  southern  Russia. 

galeodid  (ga-le'o-did),  n.  A  member  of  the  Ga- 
leodidcB. 

Galeodidee  (ga-lf-od'i-de),  ».  pi.  [NL.,  <  Galeo- 
des +  -idee.]  A  family  of  spider-like  arachnids, 
constituting  the  order  Galeodea  or  Solpugidea 
or  Solifugce;  the  weasel-spiders.  They  have  a  seg- 
mented cephalothorax,  the  head  being  distinct  from  the 
thorax;  a  long  segmented  abdomen;  subchelate  cheli- 
ceres ;  pediform  pedipalps,  like  an  extra  pair  of  legs, 
making  five  pairs  in  all ;  two  eyes ;  the  body  hairy ;  and 
tracheal  respiration.  These  spiders  are  active,  predatory, 
and  nocturnal ;  they  inhabit  hot  countries,  chiefiy  of  the 
old  world.    See  Galeodes.    Also  called  Solpugidce. 

galeoid  (ga'le-oid),  a.  [<  Gr.  yaM?;,  a  weasel, 
+  e16o(,  forni;  cf.  Gr.  ya?.eoid^g,  of  the  shark 
kind,  <  yaledg,  shark,  +  elSoc,  form.]  Weasel- 
like: applied  specifically — (o)  inerefom.,tothe 
araehnidans  of  the  family  Galeodidce;  (6)  to 
the  sharks  or  selachians  of  the  family  Galeidce 
or  its  equivalent. 
The  galeoid  selachians.  T.  GUI,  Science,  IV.  524. 

Galeomma  (ga-lf-om'a),  n.  [NL.  (Turton, 
1825),  <  Gr.  yaUi!,  weasel,  +  d/i/ia,  eye.]  The 
typical  genus  of  Galeommidce. 

galeommid  (ga-le-om'id),  n.  A  bivalve  mol- 
lusk  of  the  family  Galeommidce. 

Galeommidae  (ga-le-om'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Galeomma  +  -i3<8.]  A  family  of  bivalve  mol- 
lusks,  typified  by  the  genus  Galeomma,  estab- 
lished by  J.  E.  Gray  in  1840 :  associated  by  most 
recent  eonchologists  with  the  Erycinidcs. 

galeopithecid  (ga"le-o-pi-the'sid),  n.  An  in- 
sectivorous mammal  of  the  family  Galeopithe- 
cidce. 

Galeopithecidse  (ga'-'le-o-pi-the'si-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Galeopithecus  +  -idee.']  A  family  of 
arboreal  frugivorous  flying  quadrupeds,  of  the 
order  InsecUvora,  constitutingthe  suborder  Der- 
moptera  or  Pterophora ;  the  so-called  flying- 
lemurs,  formerly  associated  by  some  vrith  the 
lemurs,  by  others  even  with  the  bats.  They  have 
a  cutaneous  expansion  forming  a  parachute,  extended  to 
the  wrists  and  ankles  of  the  long  slender  limbs,  including 
the  tail,  and  advancing  upon  the  neck ;  the  digits  also 
being  broadly  webbed.  They  are  characterized  by  pal- 
mate and  deeply  pectinate  lower  incisors,  having  teeth  like 
a  comb  ;  inguinal  testes ;  a  pendent  penis ;  a  bicornuate 
uterus;  axillary mammse ;  alargecEecum;  well-developed 
orbits  and  zygomata ;  the  ulna  and  radius  united  distally, 
while  the  tibia  and  fibula  are  distinct ;  large  tympanic 
osseous  buUsB ;  and  a  long  pubic  symphysis.  The  dental 
formula  is;  i.J,  c.  J,  pm.  |,  m.  3  =  34.  See  Galeopithecus. 
Also  called  Galeajyithecina. 

gajeopithecine  (ga'''le-o-pi-the'sin),  a.  Having 
the  characters  of  a  flying-lemur;  of  or  pertain- 


galera 
ing  to  the  genus  Galeopithecus  or  family  Gako- 


galeopithecoid  (ga'af-o-pi-the'koid),  a.  Same 
as  galeopitkecine. 

Galeopithecus  (ga'le-o-pi-the'kus),  n.  [NL., 
<  Gr.  ya?iS7!,  a  weasel,  -r  Trift^/cof,  an  ape.]  The 
typical  and  only  genus  of  the  family  Galea- 
pithecidce.  There  are  two  species  of  flying-lemurs  0. 
volans  and  G.  pKilippensis,  inhabiting  the  forests  of  the 


Flyingf-lemur  { Galeopithecus  •volans'). 

Philippines  and  other  islands  of  the  Indian  archipelago, 
and  the  Malay  peninsula,  subsisting  chiefly  on  leaves,  but 
also  doubtless  on  insects.  They  are  nocturnal  in  habit, 
passing  the  daytime  hanging  head  downward  in  the  trees 
like  bats,  and  during  the  night  gliding  through  the  air  for 
many  yards  at  a  leap,  by  means  of  their  great  parachutes. 
See  fiying-lemur. 

Galeopsis  (ga-le-op'sis),  n.  [L.  (Pliny),  a  kind 
of  nettle,  blind'  nettle,  <  Gr.  yaTiioipig  (Diosoori- 
des),  appar.  for  *ya^eoiptg,  <  ya^r;,  a  weasel,  + 
Sftg,  appearance.]  A  small  genus  of  annual 
labiate  weeds  of  Europe.  The  common  hemp- 
nettle,  Cf.  Tetrahit,  is  widely  naturalized  in  the 
United  States. 

galeorhinid  (ga'^le-o-rin'id),  n.  A  selachian  of 
the  family  GaleorhinidcB. 

Galeorhinidse  (ga"le-o-rin'i-de),  n.  pi.     [NL., 

<  Galearhinus  +  -idee'.]'  A  large  family  of  anar- 
throus selachians,  containing  about  20  genera 
and  a  third  of  the  species  of  sharks.  They  have 
an  anal  and  two  dorsal  fins  without  spines,  the  head  oval 
above,  the  eyes  with  a  nictitating  membrane,  and  the 
hinder  gill-slit  above  the  base  of  the  pectoral  fln. 

Galeorllininse  (ga"le-o-ri-ni'ne),  n.  pi.    [NL., 

<  Galearhinus  ■+  -ince.]  The  typical  subfamily 
of  GaleorhinidcB,  having  the  teeth  compressed  ■ 
and  entire  or  serrate. 

Galeorhinus  (ga'le-o-ri'nus),  n.  [NL.  (De 
Blainville,  1816),  <  (iT.'ya?i£6g,  a  kind  of  shark,  + 
jiivT},  a  shark.]    A  genus  of  small  sharks,  typical 


oil-shark  [GaleorHinus  gyojitertts). 
(From  Report  of  U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  1884.) 

of  the  family  Galeorhinidce;  the  topes  and  oil- 
sharks.  Cf.  galeus  or  Galeus  canis  is  the  to^e, 
and  Cf.  zyopterus  is  the  oil-shark  of  CaUfomia. 
.^Iso  called  Galeus  (which  see). 
Galeosanrus  (ga"le-o-sa'rus),  m.  [NL.  (K. 
Owen,  1859),  <  Gr.  yaXeiif,  a  kind  of  shark,  + 
aavpoQ,  Uzard.]  A  genus  of  fossil  crocodil''!', 
characterized  by  their  theriodont  dentition. 
See  the  extract.    Also  written  Galesaurus. 

The  most  remarkable,  in  reference  to  the  dental  system, 

is  the  Galeosaurus,  in  which  the  well  marked  differencrs 

in  size  and  shape  permit  the  division  of  the  teeth,  ni  potn 

upper  and  lower  jaws,  into  incisors,  canines,  and  nmlare. 

^  '       '  Omen,  Anat.,  1. 409. 

Galeoscoptes  (ga'le-o-skop'tez),  n.  [NL.  (Ca- 
banis,  1851),  <  Gr.  'ydXh;,  a  weasel,  also  some- 
times a  cat,  +  OKimrriq,  a  mocker,  <  MUffrOT, 
mock.]  A  genus  of  mocking-thrushes  of  the 
subfamily  Mimince,  or  a  subgenus  of  Mimus,  the 
type  and  only  member  of  which  is  the  common 
oat-bird  of  the  United  States,  G.  or  M.  carob- 
nensis.    See  cat-bird. 

galeot,  galeolet,  «•    Seegaliot. 

Galeotherium  (ga'^'le-o-the'ri-um),  w.  [wu,  ^ 
Gr.  yaTiij;,  a  weasel,  +  Biipiov,  a  ■wild  beast.J  A 
genus  of  fossil  carnivorous  quadrupeds,  prob- 
ably of  the  family  'Fiverridw. 

galera  (ga-le'ra),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  gaUra,  occa- 
sional forin  of  jfakrttw,  ahelmet.]  1.  ■fP^*'''^' 
grade  carnivorous  quadruped,  Galera  barbara, 
of  the  subfamily  Mustelinte,  inhabiting  boutn 
America;  the  taira.— 3.  leap.]  A  genus  oi 
which  the  galera  is  the  type,  or  a  subgenus  oi 


gaiera 


Taira  {Gaiera  barbara), 

GaUcUs,  contrasted  with  Grisonia.    J.  E.  Gray. 
— 3.  Plural  of  galerum. 

Oalerella  (gal-e-rel'a),  n.  [NL.  (J.  E.  Gray, 
1864),  <  L.  galerum,  "gaiera,  a  helmet,  +  dim. 
-ella.']  A  genus  o£  ichneumons,  of  the  sub- 
family HerpesUncB  arid  family  Fiverridce. 
galeri,  n.  Plural  of  galerus. 
Qaleria  (ga-le'ri-a), «.  [NL.,  orig.  Galleria  (Pa- 
hrioius,  1798),  prob.  <  L.  galerum,  helmet:  in 
ref .  to  the  palpi,  which  are  directed  back  over 
the  head.]  A  genus  of  pyralid  moths,  of  the 
family  GalerUdce.  G.  cerearm  or  meUondla  is  the 
bee-moth,  a  great  pest  in  apiculture,  the  destructive  larvae 
of  which  feed  on  the  wax,  and  also  bore  tubes  or  galleries 
in  it.    See  bee-moth. 

galericula,  n.    Plural  of  galericulum. 
galericulate  (gal-e-rik'u-lat),  a.     [<  L.  galeri- 
culum, a  cap  (dim.  of  galerum,  a  kind  of  hat),  + 
'   -afei.]    Covered  as  with  a  hat  or  cap ;  having 
a  little  galea. 

galericulum  (gal-e-rik'u-lum),  n. ;  pi.  galericu- 
la (-la).  [L.,  (um.  of  galerum,  galerus :  see  gale- 
rum.'i  In  Bom.antiq.,  a  peruke.  See  galerum. 
Oaleriidse  (gal-f-ii'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL. ,  <  Galeria 
+  -id<B.']  A  fainily  of  pyralid  moths,  the  bee- 
moths,  taking  name  from  the  genus  Galeria: 
used  by  few  authors.  Also  spelled  Galleriidce, 
Galleridce. 

Oalerita  (gal-e-ri'ta),  n.  [NL.  (Fabrioius,  1801), 
<  L.  g'aterMOT,  a  helmet.] 
1.  A  genus  of  caraboid 
beetles.  G.  janus,  a  com- 
mon species  of  the  United 
States,  found  under  stones 
in  summer,  is  about  three 
fourths  of  an  inch  long,  blu- 
ish-black with  red  legs,  an- 
tennte,  and  prothorax;  the 
head  is  elongate,  and  the 
prothorax  less  than  half  as 
wide  as  the  truncate  elytra. 

3.  In  Mollusca,  same  as 
Capulus. 

galerite  (gal'e-rit),  ». 

[<  NL.  Galerites,  q.  v.] 

An  echinite  or   fossil 

sea-urchin  of  the  genus 

(Lmf*»"s"£aTsi.e.)        Galerites  or  family  Ga- 


Galerites  (gal-e-ri'tez),  «.    [NL.,  <  L.  galerum, 

a  helmet,  -I-  -ites.l    A  genus  of  eohinites,  or 

fossil  sea-urchins,  chiefly  from  the  Chalk:  so 

called  from  the'  hat-like  figure.     G.  albogalerus; 

one  of  the  commonest  species,  is  so  called  from  its  fancied 

resemblance  to  the  white  cap  of  a  priest. 
Galeritidae  (gal-e-rit'i-de),  n.  pi.     [NL.  (J.  B. 

Gray,  1835),  <  Galerites  +  -idee.']    A  family  of 

sea-iirchins  typified  by  the  genus  Galerites,with. 

globular  or  subpentagonal  shell,  centric  mouth, 

eccentric  anus,  and  non-petaloid  ambulacra 

converging  to  a  common  apex. 
Galeruca  (gal-e-ro'ka),  n.     [NL.  (Geoffrey, 

1764),  of  uncertain  formation;  perhaps  <  L. 

gaiera,  a  helmet,  +  eruca,  a  caterpillar.]     The 

typical  genus  of 

the    family    Ga- 

lerwAdce,    resem- 
bling the  larger 

flea-beetles,    bnt 

having  the  front 

flat  with  a  median 

impressed     line. 

Q.  xanthomelcetia   is 

a  European    species 

which  damages    the 

elm,  and  is  said  to 

have  been  introduced 

in  America  as  early 

M  1837.    It  is  of  ob- 
long form,  a  quarter 

of  an  inch  long,  of 

yellowish-greeu  color, 

striped  with    black. 

Also    spelled    Galle- 

nTl"'  .J  /I  Ga!a-ucamtata. 

UalerUCldSB    (gal-  (Une  shows  natural  size.) 

e-rS'si-de),  n.  pi.  .  „      .,     ^  j.  j. 

[NL.,  <  Gal&ruca  +  4da.-\    A  family  of  tetram- 
erous  herbivorous  beetles,  of  the  series  Cychca 
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or  Phytophaga,  of  the  order  Coleoptera,  and  typi- 
fied by  the  genus  Galeruca,  now  often  merged 
in  ChrysomelidcB.  Also  called  Galerucce  (La- 
treille,  1802),  Galerucida  (Leaoh,  1815),  Galeruei- 
tm  (Latreille,  1825),  Galerudtes  (Newman,  1834), 
Galerucides  (Westwood,  1839),  and  Galerucarim 
(Shuckard,  1840).  [The  group  is  disused.] 
galerum,  galerus  (ga-le'rum,  -rus),  n. ;  pi.  ga- 
iera, galeri  (-ra,  -ri).  [L.,  also  gaiera  (neut., 
masc,  and  fem.  respectively),  a  helmet-like 
covering  for  the  head,  a  cap,  <  galea,  a  helmet: 
see  gratea.]  In  Bom.  antiq.:  (a)  A  peruke  or 
periwig  worn  by  both  men  and  women.  The  fre- 
quent changes  in  the  style  of  hair-dressing  were  imitated 
by  these  perukes.  They  were  also  worn  for  disguise,  etc. 
(6)  A  round  or  helmet-like  hat  of  leather ;  a  hat 
or  head-dress  worn  by  some  priests,  especially 
the  flamen  Dialis ;  any  close-fitting  cap,  whether 
of  cloth  or  of  leather. 

As  a  separate  male  head-dress,  there  was  the  galerus,  a 
hat  of  leather,  said  to  have  been  worn  by  the  Lucumos  in 
early  times.  Uncye.  Brit.,  VI.  466. 

Galesaurus  (gal-f-s&'rus),  n.    Same  as  Galeo- 
saurus. 

Galestes  (ga-les'tez),  n.  [NL.,  supposed  to 
stand  for  *Galelestes,  <  Gr.  yaTihi,  a  weasel,  -I- 
Xriariiq,  a  robber.]  A  generic  name  applied  by 
Owen  to  the  remains  of  a  large  mammal  found 
in  1858  iu  the  Pnrbeck  beds  of  Upper  Oolitic 
age,  supposed  to  have  been  a  carnivorous  mar- 
supial, one  of  the  premolars  of  which  had  an 
external  vertical  groove. 
galeti,  n.    See  gallet. 

galet^  (ga'let),  n.  [<  Gr.  ya7i.ij,  a  weasel.]  A 
book-name  of  the  f oussa,  Cryptoprocta  ferox,  a 
feline  quadruped  of  Madagascar.  Cuvier.  See 
Cryptoprocta. 
Galeus  (ga'le-us),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  yafi^dq,  a  kind 
of  shark  marked  like  a  weasel,  <  yaUti,  a  wea- 
sel, marten,  polecat.]  A  genus  of  sharks,  giv- 
ing name  to  the  family  Galeidce,  and  variously 
defined  by  different  authors.  G.  cards,  also  called 
Galeorhinvs  galeus,  is  the  common  tope,  penny-dog,  or 
miller's-dog,  one  of  the  smaller  sharks,  about  6  feet  long, 
with  sharp,  triangular,  serrated  teeth.  See  cut  under  Ga- 
leorhinus. 
galgulid  (gal'gu-lid),  n.    A  bug  of  the  family 

Galgulidw. 
Galgulidse  (gal-gU'li-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Galgu- 
lus  +  -idcB."]  A  family  of  heteropterous  hemip- 
terous  insects,  of  the  group  Aurocorisce.  it  con- 
tains dark-colored  bugs  living  in  moist  places,  having  a 
short,  thick,  clumsy  body,  a  nearly  vertical  shield-like  tri- 
angular face,  prominent  eyes,  short,  stout,  acute,  retrorse 
rostrum,  protuberant  prothorax,  blunt  elytra,  short  spi- 
nous fore  thighs,  and  long  free  hind  legs.  Also  called  Gal- 
gulini  and  Galgulites. 

galgulus  (gal'gu-lus),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  galgulus, 
some  small  bird,  the 
witwall.]  1.  In  or- 
nith.,  an  old  book- 
name  of  various 
birds,  among  them 
the  roller,  Coradas 
garrula.  (a)  The  tech- 
nical specific  name  of 
various  species,  as  Lori- 
culus  galgulus,  a  lory  of 
Java.  (b\)[cap.]  Same  as 
Coraeids.  BHsson,  1760. 
2.  [cap.]  Inentom., 
the  typical  genus  of 
bugs  of  the  family 
Galgulidai,  of  heavy 
build,    with 


Galilean 

Galician^  (ga-lish'ian),  a.  and  n.  [<  Galida 
(G.  Galizien)  (seedef.)  +  -an.]  I.  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  Galicia,  a  crownland  of  the  Cisleithan 
division  of  Austria-Hungary,  on  the  Russian 
frontier,  formerly  a  part  of  Poland. 

II.  n.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Galicia 
in  Austria-Hungary;  specifically,  one  of  the  in- 
digenous inhabitants  of  Galicia,  who  are  chief- 
ly Slavs,  divided  into  Poles  and  Euthenians, 
speaking  their  native  Slavic  tongues. 

Galictis  (ga-lik'tis),  n.  pSfL.  (Bell,  1826),  <  Gr. 
yaX{e7i),  a  weasel,  a  marten,  +  Ixriq,  the  yakiij 
aypia,  or  yellow-breasted  marten.]  A  genus  of 
South  American  plantigrade  Musielince,  includ- 


Grison  [Galictis  or  Grisonia  vittata 


ing  the  grison  and  the  gaiera,  related  to  the 
martens.  G,  vittata  is  the  grison,  sometimes  called  the 
South  American  wolverene  or  glutton,  and  Guiana  marten. 
G.  barbara  is  the  taira  or  gaiera.  The  genus  is  now  usu- 
ally divided  into  two,  Galictis  proper  or  Grisonia  for  the 
first  of  these  animals,  and  Gaiera  for  the  second.  See 
Gaiera. 

Galidia  (ga-lid'i-a),  n.  [NL.  (Isid.  Geoffrey, 
1837),  <  Gr.  yah&hc,  a  youiig  weasel,  dim.  of 
yaM}/,  a  weasel.]  A  genus  of  viverrine  carnivo- 
rous quadrupeds,  type  of  a  subfamily  GaUdiince, 
of  the  family  Viverridce.  There  are  several  spe- 
cies peculiar  to  Madagascar,  as  G.  elegans. 

GalicQctis  (gal-i-dik'tis),  «.  [NL.  (Isid.  Geof- 
froy,  1839),  <  Or.  yaWevc,  a  young  weasel  (dim. 
of  yaXej;,  a  weasel),  +  iKTtg,  the  yellow-breasted 
marten.]    A  genus  of  herpestine  carnivorous 


Galgulus  oculattis. 
{Line  shows  natural  size.) 


large 
prominent  eyes, 
hollowed  beneath 
to  receive  the  short 
stout  antennse.  The  genus  is  exclusively  Ameri- 
can. G.  oculatus  is  an  example, 
galiat  (ga'li-a),  n.  [NL.,  a  var.  of  (or  an  error 
for)  L.  galla"  gallnut :  see  gall^.1  An  old  med- 
ical composition  in  which  galls  were  an  ingre- 
dient. J)unglison. 
galiage  (ga'li-aj),  ».  l<  gale^  + -age.  Cf .  ML. 
galeagium,  a  tax,  tribute.]  In  coaUm%ning,  the 
royalty  paid  by  the  galee.  [Forest  of  Dean, 
Bng.] 

Galic  (ga'lik),  a.  A  rare  spelling  of  Gaelic. 
Galiciani  (ga-lish'ian),  a.  and  n.  [<  Galicia 
(Sp.  Galicia,'  ult.  <  L.  Gallmcm,  pi.  Gallwci,  a 
people  of  western  Hispania:  see  Gallegan)  + 
-«».]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  Galicia,  a  former 
kingdom  and  later  countship  and  province  in 
the  northwestern  part  of  Spain  (now  divided 
into  four  provinces),  comprising  a  part  of  the 
ancient  Roman  province  of  Gallsecia. 
The  family  of  Cervantes  was  originally  Galician. 

Ticknor,  Span.  Lit.,  II.  90. 

II.  n.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Galicia 
in  Spain.    Also  called  Gallegan. 


Galiiiictis  striata. 


quadrupeds,  of  the  family  Viverridce  and  sub- 
family Serpestince,  found  in  Madagascar.  G. 
vittata  and  G.  striata  are  two  longitudinally 
striped  species. 

Galidiinse  (ga-lid-i-i'ne),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Gali- 
dia +  -incB.2  "A  subfamily  of  the  family  Fiver- 
ridce, typified  by  the  genus  Galidia,  having  the 
sectorial  tooth  strong,  the  upper  tubercular 
molars  broad,  the  feet  subplantigrade,  and  the 
tail  moderately  long,  bushy,  and  not  prehen- 
sile. 

Galilean^  (gal-i-le'an),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  Galilceus, 
<  Gr.  TaTu^loc,  pertaining  to  Galilee,  <  TaTiiTiaia, 
L.  GaUlcea,  Galilee,  <  Heb.  Galil,  Galilee,  lit.  a 
circle.]  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  Galilee,  the  north- 
ernmost division  of  Palestine  in  the  time  of 
Christ,  lying  north  of  Samaria — Galilean  lake, 
the  lake  of  Gennesaret,  or  sea  of  Galilee  or  of  Tiberias, 
lying  on  the  eastern  border  of  Galilee. 

Last  came,  and  last  did  go. 
The  pilot  of  the  Galilean  lake. 

Milton,  Lycidas,  1.  109. 

II.  n.  1.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Gali- 
lee. 

And  about  the  space  of  one  hour  after  another  confi- 
dently affirmed,  saying.  Of  a  truth  this  fellow  also  was 
with  him :  for  he  is  a  Galilcean.  Luke  xxii.  59. 

2.  One  of  a  class  among  the  Jews  who  opposed 
the  payment  of  tribute  to  the  Romans  about 
the  time  of  the  emperor  Augustus. — 3.  A 
Christian,  as  a  follower  of  Jesus  Christ,  called 
the  Galilean :  used  by  the  ancient  Jews  in  con- 
tempt. 

He  [Julian  the  Apostate]  died  in  the  midst  of  his  plans 
in  a  campaign  against  Persia,  characteristically  exclaim- 
ing (according  to  later  tradition),  *' Galilcean,  thou  hast 
conquered ! " 

McClintock  and  Strong,  Cyo.  Biblical  Lit.,  IV.  1090. 


Galilean 

Galilean^  (gal-i-le'an),  a.  [<  Galileo,  prop,  only 
the  '  Christian '  name  of  Galileo  Galilei,  the  Ital- 
ian family  of  Galilei  being  so  called  from  one 
of  its  members,  Galileo  de'  Bonajuti.  The  name 
represents  L.  Galilceus,  Galilean,  of  Galilee  in 
Judea:  see  Gal  ilea  n'>-.'\  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Galileo,  a  great  Italian  mathematician  and 
natural  philosopher  (1564-1642),  who  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  science  of  dynamics.  He 
was  one  of  the  earliest  advocates  of  the  Copernican  sys- 
tem of  astronomy,  and  made  many  important  astronom- 
ical discoveries. — Galilean  law,  the  law  of  the  uniform 
acceleration  of  falling  bodies.— Galilean  number,  the 
quantity  g,  or  the  acceleration  of  gravity. — GaUlean  tel- 
escope, a  telescope  with  a  concave  lens  for  its  eyepiece, 
like  an  opera-glass.  See  telescope, 
galilee  (gal'i-le),  n.  [<  OF.  galilee,  galileye,  < 
L.  Galilcea,  Galilee :  see  Galilean^.']  A  chapel 
connected  with  some  early  English  medieval 
churches,  in  which  penitents  and  catechumens 
were  placed,  to  which  monks  returned,  after 
processions,  in  which  ecclesiastics  were  allowed 
to  meet  women  who  had  business  with  them, 
and  whence  the  worthy  dead  were  buried.  The 
galilee  was  often  lower  than  the  rest  of  the  church,  and 
was  considered  less  sacred.  Three  galilees  remain  in 
England,  connected  with  the  cathedrals  of  Durham,  Ely, 
and  Lincoln.  The  name  is  supposed  to  have  been  suggest- 
ed by  the  passage  cited  from  Mark.    Compare  narthex. 

But  go  your  way,  tell  his  [Christ's]  disciples  and  Peter 
that  he  goeth  before  you  into  Galilee :  there  shall  ye  see 
him.  Mark  xvi.  7. 

Durham's  Galilee,  however,  is  not  a  porch,  for  it  has  no 
entrance  save  from  the  church  itself. 

The  Century,  XXXV.  2. 

galilee-porch  (gal'i-le-p6roh),  n.  A  name 
sometimes  given  to  a  galilee  when  it  has  direct 
communication  with  the  exterior,  and  can  thus 
be  considered  as  a  vestibule  to  the  main  church. 

galim,  n.    Same  as  geleem. 

galimatiast  (gal-i-ma'shias),  n.  [Formerly 
also  gallimatias;  <  F.  gaUmatias,  nonsense, 
gibberish.  According  to  Huet,  the  term  arose 
from  the  blundering  speech  of  a  certain  advo- 
cate, who,  pleading  in  Latin  the  cause  of  a  man 
named  Matthew,  whose  cook  had  been  stolen, 
often  used,  instead  of  gallus  Matthice,  Matthew's 
cock,  the  words  galli  Matthias,  the  cock's  Mat- 
thew! But  this  story  is  doubtless  a  mere  con- 
coction, suggested  by  the  form  of  the  word.  It 
is  perhaps  merely  a  popular  variation  of  gali- 
mafr4e,  a  medley:  see  galUmaufry.']  1.  Con- 
fused talk;  gibberish;  nonsense  of  any  kind. 

And  now  Tacitus,  so  long  famed  for  his  political  saga- 
city, will  be  made  to  pronounce  this  gallimatias  from  his 
oracular  tripod,  '*  The  Jews  were  not  convicted  so  prop- 
erly for  the  crime  of  setting  Are  to  Home,  as  for  the  crime 
of  being  hated  by  all  mankind." 

Warbwrton,  Divine  Legation,  iv.,  Pref. 

2.  Any  confused  or  nonsensical  mixture  of  in- 
congruous things. 

Her  dress,  like  her  talk,  is  a  galimatias  of  several  coun- 
tries. Walpole,  Letters,  H.  332. 

gaUmeta-WOOd  (gal-i-me'ta-wud),  n.  The 
wood  of  the  white  bully-tree  of  the  West  In- 
dies, Bipholis  saUdfolia.    See  bully-tree. 

galingale,  n.    See  gdlangal. 

galiongee  (gal-ign-je'),  n.  [<  Turk,  qalyonji, 
a  man-of-war's  man,  a  sailor  in  the  navy,  < 
qaVuon,  a  man-of-war  (prob.  <  It.  galeone,  a 
galleon:  see  gaUeon),  +  ji,  a  suffix  denoting 
occupation.]    A  Turkish  sailor. 

All  that  a  careless  eye  could  see 
In  him  was  some  young  Galiongee. 

Byron,  Bride  of  Abydos,  ii.  9. 

galiot,  galliot  (gal'i-pt),  re.  [Also  galeot,  for- 
merly galleot,  galeote  ;  <  ME.  galiote  =  D.  gal- 
joot  =  G.  galiotte,  galeotte  =  Dan.  gaUiot  =  Sw. 
galiot,  <  OF.  galiote,  F.  galiote,  galiotte,  f.,  OP. 
(also  P.)  galiot,  m.,  =  Sp.  Pg.  galeota  =  It. 
galeotta,  <  ML.  galeota,  dim.  of  galea,  a  galley : 
see  galley.']  1 .  A  small  galley  or  a  sort  of  brig- 
autine  formerly  in  use,  built  for  pursuit,  and 
propelled  by  both  sails  and  oars,  having  one 
mast  and  sixteen  or  twenty  seats  for  rowers. 

The  whole  Naule  there  meeting  together,  were  254.  tall 
shippes,  and  aboue  threescore  galliots. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  IL  24. 

Certain  galliots  of  Turks  laying  aboard  of  certain  ves- 
sels of  Venice. 

Capt.  Roger  Bodmham  (Axber's  Eng.  Gamer,  1. 37). 

There  are  several  fine  arsenals  about  it  [the  port  of 
Candia],  which  are  arched  over,  in  order  to  build  or  lay 
up  ships  or  galeotes,  though  many  of  them  have  been  de- 
stroyed. Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  258. 
2.  An  old  Dutch  or  Flemish  vessel  for  cargoes, 
with  very  much  rounded  ribs  and  a  flattish  bot- 
tom, a  mizzenmast  placed  near  the  stem  car- 
rying a  square  mainsail  and  maintopsail,  and  a 
forestay  to  the  mainmast  (there  being  no  fore- 
mast), with  forestaysail  and  jibs. — 3.  A  bomb- 
ketch. 
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Galipea  (gal-i-pe'a),  re.  [NL.]  A  genus  of  ru- 
taeeous  trees  and  shrubs  of  tropical  America. 
G.  Cusparia  is  a  small  tree  of  Venezuela,  and  yields  the 
Angostura  or  Cusparia  bark,  a  stimulant  aromatic  tonic 
and  febrifuge. 

galipot  (gal'i-pot),  n.     [Also  written  gallipot; 

<  P.  galipot,  toTjuevlj  galipo  (Littr4).  Cf.  gari- 
pot  (16th  century),  a  kind  of  pine;  origin  ob- 
scure.] The  turpentine  which  concretes  upon 
the  stem  of  Firms  Pinaster. 

galium  (ga'li-um),  re.  [NL.,  <  L.  *galium,  ga- 
lion,  <  Gr.  ydXcov,  galium  (so  called  in  allusion 
to  the  use  of  Galium  verum  in  curdling  milk),  < 
yd?ia,  milk:  see  galactic.']  1.  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Galium. — 2.  [cap.]  A  large  genus  of  ru- 
biaceous  herbs,  with  square  slender  stems,  ver- 
tieUlate  estipulate  leaves,  smaU.  tetramerous 
and  usually  white  flowers,  and  a  single  seed  in 
each  of  the  two  cells  of  the  fruit,  which  is  dry 
or  sometimes  berry-like.  The  stems  are  often  re- 
trorsely  hispid,  and  the  fruit  is  frequently  armed  with 
minute  hooked  prickles.  The  roots  of  many  species  yield 
a  purple  dye.  There  are  about  200  species,  found  in  all 
temperate  regions,  over  30  occurring  in  the  United  States. 
The  goosegrass  or  cleavers,  G.  Aparine,  is  a  common 
species  very  widely  distributed  around  the  globe.  Vari- 
ous species  are  popularly  known  as  bedstraw.  The  yellow 
or  lady's  bedstraw,  G.  verum,  has  yellow  flowers,  as  has 
also  the  crosswort,  G.  cruciatu/m.  The  former  is  employed 
in  some  parts  of  Great  Britain  for  coagulating  milk. 

galU  (gai),  n.  [<  ME.  galle,  <  AS.  gealla, 
ONorth.  galla  =  OS.  galla  =  D.  gal  =  MLG. 
galle  =  OHG.  galla,  MHG.  G.  galle  =  Icel.  gall 
=  Sw.  galla  =  Dan.  galde  =  L.  fel  (fell-)  (>  It. 
fiele  =  Sp.  hiel  =  Pg.  fel  =  P.  fiel)  =  Gr.  %oX^  (> 
ult.  E.  cholic\  cholera,  etc.)  =  OBulg.  elUU,  Mci, 
gall,  bile ;  perhaps  allied  to  AS.  geolo,  geoVu,  E. 
yellow,  q.  v.,  to  L.  helvvs,  yellowish,  and  to  Gr. 
;t;;i(a/)(if,  yellowish-green:  see  chlorin,  etc.]  1. 
The  bitter  secretion  of  the  liver :  same  as  bile^,  1. 
See  also  ox-gall,  in  the  authorized  version  of  the  Old 
Testament  gall  is  used  to  translate  two  Hebrew  words, 
one  signifying  animal  gall,  and  the  other  a  vegetable  poi- 
son the  nature  of  which  is  involved  in  uncertainty.  In 
Turkey  the  gall  of  the  carp  is  used  as  a  green  pigment  and 
in  staining  paper, 

Ther  hi  habbeth  dronke  bittrere  then  the  gaUe. 

Flemish  Insurrection  (Child's  Ballads,  VI.  273). 
They  gave  him  vinegar  to  drink  mingled  with  gall. 

Mat.  xxvii.  34. 
Hence — 2.  Bitterness  of  feeling;  rancor;  ma- 
lignity; hate. 

All  this  not  moves  me. 

Nor  stirs  my  gall,  nor  alters  my  affections. 

Fletcher,  Rule  a  Wife,  iv.  3. 
Neither  envy  nor  gall  hath  enterd  me  upon  this  contro- 
versy. Milton,  Church-Government,  ii.,  Pref. 

3.  The  gaU-bladder. 

The  married  couple,  as  a  testimony  of  future  concord, 
did  cast  the  gall  of  the  sacrifice  behind  the  altar. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

4.  [Cf.  liW^,  2.]  Impudence;  effrontery;  cheek. 
[Local,  slang.] — 5.  The  scimi  of  melted  glass. 
—In  the  gall  of  bitterness.    See  Tntterness. 

gall^  (g^l),  n.    [Early  mod.  E.  also  gaul,  gaule; 

<  ME.  galle,  <  AS.  gealla,  a  gall  (on  a  horse), 
=  D.  gal,  a  windgall,  =  MLG.  galle  =  MHG. 
galle,  a  swelling  or  tumor  on  a  horse's  leg,  G. 
galle  =  Dan.  galle  =  Sw.  galla,  a  disease  in  a 
horse's  feet,  an  excrescence  under  a  horse's 
tongue,  =  Icel.  galli,  a  flaw,  fault,  defect.  Cf. 
OP.  galle,  a  galling,  fretting,  itching  of  the 
skin,  P.  gale,  a  scab,  scurf,  mange,  itch,  ML. 
galla,  scab;  Sp.  agalla,  pi.  agalles,  win(^aUs, 
also  a  distemper  of  the  glands  under  the  cheeks 
or  in  the  tonsils.  If  the  Rom.  forms  are  not  of 
Teut.  origin,  all  the  forms  must  be  referred  to 
L.  galla,  a  gallnut,  with  which  at  all  events 
they  have  been  confused:  see  gall^.]  1.  A 
sore  on  the  skin,  caused  by  fretting  or  rubbing ; 
an  excoriation. 

Enough,  you  rubbed  the  guiltie  on  thegoMle. 

Mir.  for  Mags.,  p.  463. 

If  they  be  pricked,  they  will  kick ;  if  they  be  rubbed  on 

the  gall,  they  will  wince,   Latimer,  Sermon  of  the  Plough. 

This  is  the  fatallest  wound ;  as  much  superiour  to  the 

former  as  a  gangrene  is  to  a  gall  or  a  scratch. 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 

2.  A  fault,  imperfection,  or  blemish.  SalU- 
well.  [Prov.  Eng.]  —  3.  In  stone-  and  marble- 
cutting,  a  hollow  made  in  the  surface  of  a  slab 
by  changing  the  direction  of  the  cut. — 4.  A  spot 
where  grass,  com,  or  trees  have  failed.  MalU- 
well  (spelled  g'awZ). — 5.  In  the  southern  United 
States,  a  low  spot,  as  near  the  mouth  of  a  river, 
where  the  soil  under  the  matted  surface  has 
been  washed  away,  or  has  been  so  exhausted 
that  nothing  will  grow  on  it.  See  bay-gall. — 
Cypress-gall,  a  gall  which  has  a  firm,  sandy  soil,  free 
from  acidity,  bearing  a  dwarf  kind  of  cypress  unfit  for  use. 
Bartlett.  See  def ,  6,—  To  claw  On  the  gallt.  See  clam. 
galP  (gai),  V.     [Early  mod.  E.  also  gaul,  gaule; 

<  ME.  gallen,  chiefly  in  pp.  galled,  <  AS.  *geal- 


gaii 

lian,  only  in  pp.  gealled,  galled,  chafed  (of  a 
horse),  =  D.  gallen,  gall,  chafe,  =  OP. 


galer,  gall,  fret,  itch,  rub;  from  the  noun.]  j' 
trans.  1.  To  fret  and  wear  away,  as  the  skin' 
by  friction;  excoriate;  break  the  skin  of  by 
rubbing :  as,  a  saddle  galls  the  back  of  a. horse. 
Besides,  my  horse's  back  is  something  gall'd. 
Which  will  enforce  me  ride  a  sober  pace. 

Beau,  and  Ft,  Enight  of  Burning  Pestle,  iv.  2. 
The  snorting  beast  began  to  trot. 
Which  gall'd  him  in  his  seat. 

Camper,  John  Gilpin. 
Show  us  thy  neck  where  the  king's  chain  has  gaUei. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  II,  283. 

2.  To  impair  the  surface  of  by  rubbing;  wear 
away :  as,  to  gall  a  mast  or  a  cable. 

And  the  Gabriell,  riding  asterne  the  Michael,  had  her 
cable  gavld  asunder  in  the  hawse  with  a  piece  of  driuing 
yce.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  lU.  66, 

If  it  should  fall  down  in  a  continual  stream  like  a  river 
it  would  gall  the  ground,  wash  away  plants  by  the  roots! 
and  overthrow  houses,  Ray,  Works  of  Creation, 

3.  To  fret ;  vex ;  irritate :  as,  to  be  galled  by 
sarcasm. 

Christ  hlmselfe  the  fountaine  of  meeknesse  found  acri- 
mony anough  to  be  ziWi.  gallvng  and  vexing  the  Prelaticall 
Pharisees,  3filton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

No  Truths  can  be  so  uneasie  and  provoking  as  those 
which  gaMl  the  Consciences  of  Men, 

Stillingjleet,  Sermons,  III,  v. 

The  sarcasms  of  the  King  soon  galled  the  sensitive  tem- 
per of  the  poet.  Macaula/y,  Frederic  the  Great. 

4.  To  harass;  distress:  as,  the  troops  were  jfo(J- 
ed  by  the  shot  of  the  enemy. 

Leisly  then  commanded  three  hundred  horse  to  advance 
into  the  riuer,  whom  the  musqueteers  from  behind  the 
works  so  galled  as  they  were  enforced  to  retire. 

Baker,  Charles  I.,  an.  1640, 
The  Christians  not  merely  galled  them  from  the  battle- 
ments, but  issued  forth  and  cut  them  down  in  the  exca- 
vations they  were  attempiJing  to  form. 

Irving,  Granada,  p.  44. 

II.  intrmis.  1.  To  fret;  be  or  become  chafed. 
Thou'lt  gall  between  the  tongue  and  the  teethjrith  fret- 
ting. B.  Jonson,  Bartholomew  Fair,  il  1. 

2.  To  act  in  a  galling  manner;  make  galling 
or  irritating  remarks. 

I  have  seen  you  gleeking  and  galling  at  this  gentleman 
twice  or  thrice.  Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  v.  1. 

galis  (gai),  n.  [Not  in  ME. ;  <  OP.  gaOe,  P. 
galle  =  OSp.  galla,  Sp.  agalla  =  Pg.  galha  = 
It.  galla  =  Dan.  galle,  in  comp.  gal-  =  D.  gal- 
=  G.  gall-  =  Sw.  gall-,  in  comp.  (see  galUapple, 
gallnut),  a  gall,  gallnut,  <  L.  galla,  a  gamiut, 
oak-apple.]  1.  A  vegetable  excrescence  pro- 
duced by  the  deposit  of  the  egg  of  an  insect  in 
the  bark  or  leaves  of  a  plant,  ordinarily  due 
to  the  action  of  some  virus  deposited  by  the 
female  along  with  the  egg,  but  often  to  the 
irritation  of  the  larva.  Galls  made  by  Cynipidte  are 
of  the  former  kind ;  but  some  other  hymenopters,  as  cer- 
tain saw-fiies,  and  many  lepidopters,  dipters,  coleopters, 
and  hemipters  are  also  gall-makers.  The  galls  of  commerce 
are  produced  by  a  species  of  Cynips  which  deposits  its 
eggs  in  the  tender  shoots  of  the  Quercus  Lusitanica  (Q.  in- 
fectoria),  a  species  of  oak  abiindant  in  Asia  Minor,  Syria, 
Persia,  etc.  Galls  are  inodorous,  and  have  a  nauseously 
bitter  and  astringent  taste.  They  are  nearly  sphericd,aJid 
vary  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  hazelnut.  When 
good,  they  are  of  a  blue,  black,  or  deep-olive  color.    They 


Gall,  or  Oak-apple,  produced  by  Cynips  guercus-tnanis,  showing  the 
internal  coowebby  structure. 

are  also  termed  nutgalls  or  gallnuts,  and  are  known  in 
commerce  by  the  names  of  white,  green,  and  blue.  The  two 
latter  kinds  are  the  best.  The  chief  products  of  galls  are 
tannin  or  gallotannlo  acid,  of  which  the  best  galls  yield 
from  60  to  70  per  cent.  Galls  from  other  species  of  ose, 
as  well  as  from  other  kinds  of  trees,  are  met  with  in  com- 
merce and  are  used  for  dyeing  and  tanning,  as  tamarlBk- 
galls  from  Tamarix  orientalis,  Chinese  galls  from  mifs 
semialata,  and  Bokhara  galls  from  various  species  of  rt*- 
taeia.    These  galls  are  of  very  various  forms  and  sizes- 

The  nuts  called  galla  doe  ever  breake  out  all  at  once  in  s 

night,  and  namely  about  the  beginning  of  June,  when  the 

sunne  is  out  of  the  slgne  Gemini,  _,  , 

Bolland,  tr,  of  Pliny,  xn  7. 


Belli 

I  swear  (and  else  may  insects  prick 

•    Each  leaf  into  a  gaW) 

This  girl,  for  whom  your  heart  is  sick, 
Ib  tliree  times  worth  them  all. 

Tennyson,  The  Talking  Oak. 
In  the  autumn  (also  on  oak  leaves)  are  found  those  curi- 
ous flat  brownish  galls  commonly»called  "oak  spangles/' 
which  by  many  are  taken  for  fungi,  and  have  indeed  been 
described  as  such.  Emyc.  Brit.,  XII.  674. 

3.  An  excreseenee  on  or  under  the  skin  of  a 
mammal  or  a  bird,  pToduced  by  the  puncture 
of  an  aoarid  or  of  an  insect  of  the  dipterous 
genus  CEstrus.  Uncyc.  Brit. —  3.  A  distortion 
m  a  plant  caused  by  a  species  of  parasitic  fun- 
gus.    [Rare.] 

gall^  (g&l),  i>-  t-  [<  gall^,  n.]  To  impregnate 
with  a  decoction  of  galls. 

By  galling,  silk  increases  In  weight,  so  that  by  repeating 
several  times  the  steeping  in  galls  a  very  considerable  in- 
crease of  weight  can  be  communicated  to  silk. 

O'Neill,  Dyeing  and  Calico  Printing,  p.  80. 

For  the  dyeing  of  raw  silk  black,  it  is  galled  cold,  with 
the  bath  of  galls  which  has  already  served  for  the  black  of 
boiled  silk.  Ure,  Diet.,  I.  358. 

Gralla  (gal'a)j  ™-  [Native  name.]  One  of  a 
race  of  eastern  Africa,  inhabiting  the  region 
from  Abyssinia  southward  to  the  vicinity  of 
the  equator,  and  numerous  in  Abyssinia  itself. 
Although  having  a  dark  complexion,  the  Gallas  are  not 
related  to  the  negroes ;  their  language  is  allied  to  that  of 
the  Somalis  and  other  neighboring  peoples,  and  belongs 
to  the  Hamitic  division  of  languages. 

gallacheti  "■    See  galosh. 

gallant  (gal'ant),  a.  and».  [I.  a.  <  ME.  galant, 
galawnt  (found  only  as  a  noun),  <  OP.  galant,  F. 
galant  (=  Spi  It.  galante),  gay,  sprightly,  brave, 
ppr.  of  galer,  rejoice,  make  merry,  <  gale,  show, 
mirth,  festivity,  =  Sp.  Pg.  gala,  show,  court- 
dress,  =  It.  gala,  festive  attire,  ornament  (see 
gaJ/O-) ;  prob.  of  Teut.  origin :  AS.  gal,  wanton, 
bad,  =  OS.  gel,  mirthful,  =  D.  geil  =  MLGr. 
geil,  vigorous,  hilarious,  proud,  luxuriant,  fer- 
tile, =  OHGr.  MHGr.  Gr.  geil,  rank,  luxuriant, 
wanton,  lascivious  (>  Dan.  geil,  lascivious). 
Cf .  leel.  gall,  a  fit  of  gaiety,  Goth,  gailjan,  make 
to  rejoice.  11.  n.  <  ME.  galant,  galaunt,  <  OF. 
galant,  n.,  =  Sp.  galan,  n. ;  from  the  adj.  The 
attempted  distinction  of  accent  in  the  sense 
'polite  and  attentive  to  women'  is  recent  (18th 
century)  and  artificial,  in  imitation  of  the  F. 
accent.]  I.  a.  1.  Gay;  fine;  splendid;  mag- 
nificent; showy  as  regards  dress,  ornamenta- 
tion, or  any  external  decorative  effect.  [Now 
rare  except  with  reference  to  attire.] 

The  gallant  garnishing,  and  the  beautiful  setting  forth 
of  it,  .  .  .  that  he  left  to  his  posterity. 

Sir  T.  More,  Utopia  (tr.  by  Robinson),  ii.  2. 

A  comely  Virgin  in  gallant  attire,  which  shall  embrace 
him,  and  he  her.  Purohas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  264. 

As  Bothwell  was  walking  in  the  lowlands  alane,  .  .  . 
He  met  six  ladies  sae  gallant  and  fine. ' 

Bothwell  (Child's  Ballads,  1. 158). 

I  thought  he  had  been  king,  he  was  so  gallant ; 
Tliere's  none  here  wears  such  gold. 

Fletcher  and  Bmeley,  Maid  in  the  Mill,  ill.  2. 

This  towne  is  built  in  a  -very  gallant  place. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  March  18, 1644. 

A  more  gallant  and  beautiful  armada  never  before  quit- 
ted the  shores  of  Spain.        Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  4. 

3.  Brave ;  high-spirited ;  heroic :  as,  a  gallant 
ofleer. 

Arch.  You  have  an  unspeakable  comfort  of  your  young 
prince  Mamillius.  .  .  . 

Cam.  it  is  a  gallamt  child.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  i.  1. 

Questionless,  this  Gustavus  (whose  Anagram  is  Augus- 
tus) was  a  great  Captain,  and  a  gallant  Man. 

Howell,  letters,  I.  vi.  6. 

He  [Lesley]  told  them,  by  lying  there  all  was  sure ;  but 
that  by  engaging  in  action  with  gallant  and  desperate  men 
all  might  be  lost:  yet  they  still  called  on  him  to  fall  on. 
Bp.  Burnet,  Hist.  Own  Times,  i. 

The  gallant  soldier  whom  he  [Arnold]  had  led  within  the 

American  lines  .  .  .  expiated  his  conduct  on  the  gibbet. 

Lech^,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  xiv. 

3.  Honorable;  magnanimous;  chivalrous;  no- 
ble: as,  a  gallant  antagonist. 

That  gallant  spirit  hath  aspir'd  the  clouds. 
Which  too  untimely  here  did  scorn  the  eaJth. 

Shak.,  E..  and  J.,  m.  1. 

4.  (Also  ga-lant'.)  In  later  use,  courtly;  po- 
lite; attentive  to  women;  inclined  to  court- 
ship; in  a  bad  sense,  amorous;  erotic. 

When  first  the  soul  of  love  is  sent  abroad, 

...  the  gay  troops  [of  birds]  begin 
In  gallant  thought  to  plume  the  painted  wings. 

Thomson,  Spring,  1.  686. 

The  General  attended  her  himself  to  the  street-door, 
•aying  everything  gallant  as  they  went  down  stairs,  ad- 
miring the  elasticity  bf  her  walk,  which  corresponded  ex- 
actly with  the  spirit  of  her  dancing. 

Jane  Austen,  Northanger  Abbey,  xm. 
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■  Violante  del  Cielo  died  in  1693,  ninety-two  years  old, 
having  written  and  published  many  volumes  of  .  .  .  po- 
etry and  prose,  some  of  the  contents  of  which  are  too  gal- 
lant to  be  very  nunlike.  Ticknor,  Span.  Lit.,  III.  26. 

=Syn.  1.  Magnificent,  brilliant.— 2.  Valiant,  Courageous, 
etc.  (see  brave) ;  bold,  high-spirited,  manful. 

II.  «.  1 .  A  gay,  dashing  person  (rarely  ap- 
plied to  a  woman) ;  a  courtly  or  fashionable 
man. 

The  reformation  of  our  tvavelVd  gallants, 

That  flU  the  court  with  quarrels,  talk,  and  tailors. 

Shale,  Hen.  VIII.,  i.  3. 
I  saw  the  auncient  pictures  of  many  Eoman  Gallants. 
Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  185. 
Mer.   This  widow  seems  a  gallant. 
Love.  A  goodly  woman ; 
And  to  her  handsomeness  she  bears  her  state, 
Ueserv'd  and  great. 

FletcJier,  Wit  without  Money,  L  1. 
Now  'tis  nois'd  I  have  money  enough,  how  many  gal- 
lants of  all  sorts  and  sexes  court  me ! 

Shirley,  Bird  in  a  Cage,  ii.  1. 

Was  it  not  my  Gallant  that  whistled  so  charminglyin  the 

Parlour,  before  he  went  out  this  Morning?    He's  a  most 

accomplished  Cavalier.         Steele,  Tender  Husband,  ii.  1. 

2.  An  ardent,  intrepid  youth ;  a  daring  spirit; 
a  man  of  mettle.     [Obsolete  or  archaic] 

Amongst  the  rest  he  had  chosen  Gabrielle  Beadle,  and 
lohn  Kussell,  the  only  two  gallants  of  this  last  Supply. 
Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  Works,  I.  197. 
Scarce  blood  enough  in  all  their  sickly  veins 
To  give  each  naked  curtle-axe  a  stain. 
That  our  French  gallants  shall  to-day  draw  out. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  2. 

3.  (Also  ga-lant'.)  A  man  who  is  particularly 
attentive  to  women ;  one  who  habitually  escorts 
or  attends  upon  women ;  a  ladies' man. — 4.  A 
wooer ;  a  suitor ;  in  a  bad  sense,  a  rake ;  a  lib- 
ertine. 

0  wicked^  wicked  world !  —  one  that  is  well-nigh  worn 
to  pieces  with  age,  to  show  himself  a  yowag  gallant  I 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  ii.  1. 

She  had  nothing  to  dread  from  midnight  assassins  or 
drunken  gallants.  Jane  Austen,  Northanger  Abbey,  p.  133. 

5t.  Naut.,  any  fia^  carried  at  the  mizzenmast. 

gallant  (gal'ant;  m  senses  2  and 3  ga-lant'),  v. 

[<  gallant,  «.']    I.  trans.  1.  To  make  gallant  or 

fine ;  deck  out.     [Rare.] 

Enter  Bubble  gallanted.     J.  Cook,  Green's  Tu  Quoque. 

She  is  gallanted  in  her  best  bravery  of  silk  and  satin. 

N.  A.  Rev.,  CXLIII.  4. 

2.  To  handle  with  grace  or  in  a  modish  man- 
ner. 

1  teach  young  gentlemen  the  whole  art  of  gallanting  a 
fan.  «         Addison,  The  Fan  Exercise. 

3.  To  play  the  gallant  toward  (a  woman) ;  at- 
tend or  escort  with  deferential  courtesy :  as,  to 
gallant  a  lady  to  the  theater. 

Old  men,  whose  trade  is 
Still  to  gallant  and  dangle  with  the  ladies. 

Goldsmith,  Epil.  for  She  Stoops  to  Conquer. 

II.  intrans.  To  make  love ;  be  gallant. 

I  rather  hop'd  I  should  no  more 
Hear  from  you  o'  th'  gallanting  score. 
For  hard  dry-bastings  used  to  prove 
The  readiest  remedies  of  love. 

5.  Butler,  Hudibras,  II.  i.  644. 

gallantiset,  »■  [<  OP.  gallantise,  <  gallant,  ga- 
lant, gallant:  see  gallant.'i  Gallant  bearing; 
gallantry. 

Grey-headed  senate  and  youth's  gallantise. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  i.  6. 

gallantly  (gal'ant-li),  a(i«.  1.  In  a  gallant  man- 
ner; gaily;  showily.    [Archaic] 

The  wayes  echwhere  are  galantly  paued  with  foure 

square  stone,  except  it  be  where  for  want  of  stone  they 

use  to  lay  bricke.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  II.  ii.  69. 

The  golden  winged  Lyon  ...  is  gallamtly  displayed 

above  the  gate.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  190. 

Then  who  would  not  gladly 

Live  in  this  brave  town, 
Whicti  flourishes  gallantly 

With  high  renown  ? 
Shrewsbury  for  Me  (Ritson's  Ancient  Songs). 

2.  Bravely;  with  spirit;  heroically;  nobly:  as, 
to  defend  a  place  gallantly. 

The  duke  of  Exeter  has  very  gallantly  maintained  the 
pridge.  Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iii.  6. 

The  foot  behaved  themselves  very  gallantly. 

Clarendon,  Civil  Wars,  II.  474. 

She  was  giving  him  a  chance  to  do  gallantly  what  it 
seemed  unworthy  of  both  of  them  he  should  do  meanly. 
H.  James,  Jr.,  Pass.  Pilgrim,  p.  478. 

3.  (Also  ga-lant'li.)  In  the  manner  of  a  gal- 
lant or  wooer. 

gallantness  (gal'ant-nes),  n.     The  state  or 
quality  of  being  gallant;  gayness;  fine  appear- 
ance; bravery;  dashing  courage.    [Now  rare.] 
Than  began  simplicitie  in  apparell  to  be  layd  aside. 
Oourtlie  galantnes  to  be  taken  vp. 

Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  136. 


gall-duct 

What  hope  hast  thou  to  grow  vp  still  in  the  pride  of  thy 
strength,  gallantnes,  and  health? 

Dekker,  Seven  Deadly  Sins,  Ind.,  p.  9. 
That  which  gives  to  human  actions  the  relish  of  justice  is 
a  certain  nobleness  or  gallantness  of  co  urage  (rarely  found), 
by  which  a  man  scorns  to  be  beholding  for  the  content- 
ment of  ills  life  to  fraud  or  breach  of  promise. 

Hobbes,  Man,  i.  16. 

gallantry  (gal'ant-ri),  n. ;  pi.  gallantries  (-riz). 
[<  OF.  gallanterie,galanterie,  P.  galanterie  (= 
Sp.  galanteria  =  It.  galanteria),  <  galant,  gal- 
lant: see  gallant  and  -ri/.]  If.  Fine  appear- 
ance; show;  finery;  splendor;  magnificence. 

Beyond  the  Riuer'of  Palmes  they  found  others  thus  be- 

ringed,  and  for  greater  gallantrie  ware  about  their  necks 

certaine  chaines  of  teeth,  seeming  to  be  the  teeth  of  men. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  647. 

He  went  along  and  shewed  us  the  whole  towne,  and 
indeed  I  cannot  speak  enough  of  the  gallantry  of  the 
towne.  Pepys,  Diary,  May  16, 1660. 

No  sooner  was  I  elected  into  mine  office  but  I  laid  aside 
the  powdered  gallantries  of  my  youth,  and  became  a  new 
man.  Smjt,  Mem.  of  P.  P. 

3.  Heroic  bearing;  bravery;  intrepidity;  high 
spirit :  as,  the  gaUantry  of  the  troops  under  fire 
was  admirable. 

I  take  the  gallantry  of  private  soldiers  to  proceed  from 
the  same,  if  not  from  a  nobler  impulse  than  that  of  gen- 
tlemen and  officers.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  87. 

3.  Courtliness  or  polite  attention  to  ladies. 

The  soldier  breathed  the  gallantries  of  France, 
And  every  flowery  courtier  writ  romance. 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Horace,  II.  i.  145. 

It  was  not  in  the  power  of  all  his  gaUantry  to  detain 

her  longer.  Jane  Austen,  Northanger  Abbey,  p.  99. 

4.  In  a  sinister  sense,  equivocal  attention  to 
women ;  profligate  intrigue. 

In  the  time  of  the  commonwealth  she  [the  Duchess  of 
Cleveland]  commenced  her  career  of  gallam.try,  and  ter- 
minated it  under  Anne,  by  marrying  .  .  .  that  worthless 
fop.         Macaulay,  Comic  Dramatists  of  the'  Restoration. 

He  [Lord  Aucldand]  is  destitute  of  all  that  ability  for 
the  present  discussion  which  is  not  to  be  acquired  with- 
out much  experience  in  the  arts  of  practical  gallantry. 
Borsley,  Speech  upon  the  Adultery  Bill 

5t.  Gallants  collectively. 

Hector,  Deiphobus,  Helenus,  Antenor,  and  all  the  gal- 
lantry of  Troy.  Shak.,  T.  and  C,  iii.  1. 

I  went  to  Hide-park,  where  was  his  Mat>e  and  aboun- 
dance  of  gallantrie.  Evelyn,  Diary,  July  3, 1660. 

State  gallantry,  the  courtesies  of  intercourse  between 
royal  or  sovereign  houses. 

A  more  free  and  indefinite  treatment  of  sovereign  houses 
by  one  another  consists  in  friendly  announcements  of  in- 
teresting events,  as  births,  deaths,  betrotlials,  and  mar- 
riages ;  and  in  corresponding  expressions  of  congratula- 
tion or  condolence,  amounting  in  the  latter  case  even  to 
the  putting  on  of  mourning.  These  courtesies  of  inter- 
course are  called  by  some  text- writers  state-gallantry. 

Woolsey,  Introd.  to  Inter.  Law,  §  84. 

gallanty-shO'Wt  (gal'an-ti-sho),  n.  [Also  gal- 
lantee-,  galanty-show/'i  *gallanty,  a  corruption 
of  gallantry  or  gallantise,  +  show, ».]  A  minia- 
ture pantomime  performed  by  means  of  shad- 
ows on  a  wall  or  screen. 
O  yes,  I  have  been,  ma'am,  to  visit  the  Queen,  ma'am. 
And  the  rest  of  the  gaUantee  show. 

Political  Ballad  of  George  IV. 's  Time. 

gall-apple  (gai'ap'l),  n.  [=  D.  galappel  =  G. 
gallapfel  =  Dan.  galmble  =  Sw.  galldpple;  as 
gall^  +  apple.^  The  gall  of  the  gall-oak;  an 
oak-apple ;  a  gallnut. 

gallate(gal'at),«.  [<.gaU4e^  +  -ate^.'i  In  chem., 
a  salt  of  gallic  acid.  Gallates  are  distinguished  by 
the  rapidity  with  which  they  are  decomposed  when  ex- 
posed to  the  air  in  contact  with  free  alkali. 

The  residue  is  exhausted  by  alcohol,  which  dissolves 
some  acetate  and  some  gallate  of  potash. 

C.  T.  Davis,  Leather,  p.  109. 

gallatln  (gal'a-tin),  n.  A  substance  obtained 
by  the  Bethefl  process  (which  see,  under  pro- 
cess). 
gallaturet  (gal'a-tur),  n.  [<  NL.  as  if  *galla- 
tura,  <  L.  gallus,"&  cock.]  The  tread  of  an  egg. 
Whether  it  be  not  made  out  of  the  grando,  gallature, 
germ,  or  tread  of  the  egg,  as  Aquapende  and  stricter  en- 
quiry informeth  us,  doth  seeme  of  lesser  doubt. 

Sir  T.  Brovme,  Vulg.  Err.,  iii.  28. 

gall-beetle  (gi.rbe"tl),  n.  A  coleopterous  in- 
sect which  causes  galls :  as,  the  grape-vine  gall- 
beetle.    See  Ampeloglypter. 

gall-bladder  (garblad'-'fer),  ».  The  bile-blad- 
der, gall-cyst,  or  cholecyst,  the  cistern  or  res- 
ervoir in  which  the  bile  is  received  from  the 
liver  and  retained  until  discharged  through  the 
gall-duct.  It  is  a  very  common  structure  of  the  higher 
vertebrates,  being  in  man  a  membranous  sac  of  consider-  , 
able  size  and  pyrif  orm  shape  lying  on  the  under  surface  of 
the  right  lobe  of  the  liver.  See  cut  under  stomach. — FoBsa 
Of  the  gall-Madder.    See  fossaT-. 

gall-cyst  (gM'sist),  n.    The  gall-bladder. 

gall-duct  (g&l'dukt),  n.  In  anat.,  a  duct  con- 
veying gall  or  bile  from  the  liver  to  the  gall- 


gall-duct 

■bladder  or  to  the  intestine ;  a  cystic,  hepatic, 
or  eholedoohous  duet,  of  which  there  may  be 
one  or  several,  in  man  there  are  three  main  gall-ducts: 
a  hepatic,  from  the  liver,  and  a  cystic,  to  the  gall-bladder, 
these  two  uniting  to  form  a  third,  the  common  biliary  duct 
(ductus  communis  choledochus),  which  discharges  hile into 
the  duodenum  or  first  part  of  the  intestine.  Also  called 
gall-pipe  and  bile-duct. 

galleasst,  galliasst  (gal'f-as,  -i-as),  n.  [Also 
gallias,  galeas;  =  D.  galeas,  galjas  =  G.galeasse 
=  Dan.  Sw.  galeas,  <  OF.  galeace,  galiace,  gal- 
leasse,  etc.,  in  mod.  spelling  gaUace,  galUasse  = 
Sp.  galeaza  =  Pg.  galeaga,  <  It.  galeazza,  ang. 
of  galea,  a  galley:  see  galley.']  A  large  galley 
formerly  used  in  the  Mediterranean,  carrying 
generally  three  masts  and  perhaps  twenty  guns, 
and  having  castellated  structures  fore  and  aft, 
and  seats  amidships  for  the  rowers,  who  were 
galley-slaves,  and  numliered  sometimes  more 
than  three  hundred,  there  being  as  many  as 
thirty-two  oars  on  a  side,  each  worked  by  sev- 
eral men. 

Gallies, 
Great  galliasses,  fly-hoats,  pinnaces. 
Amounting  to  the  number  of  an  hundred 
And  thirty  tight,  tall  saile. 

Heywood,  If  You  Know  not  Me,  ii. 

galled  (gaid),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  gall^,  «.]  1.  Fret- 
ted or  excoriated ;  abraded :  as,  a  galled  back. 

Let  the  galled  jade  wince ;  our  mthers  are  unwrung. 
Shale.,  Hamlet,  ill.  2. 


2.  Characterized  by  galls.  See 
Gallegan  (ga-le'gan),  n.  [<  Sp.  Gallego,  a  na- 
tive of  GaUcia,  <  L.  Gallcecus,  pi.  Gallceci,  Cal- 
Iceci,  Callaiei,  a  people  of  western  Hispania. 
See  Galieiani.']  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of 
Galicia  in  Spain ;  a  Galician.  The  Gallegans  are  a 
distinct  race,  speak  a  peculiar  form  of  Spanish,  and  mi- 
grate annually  in  great  numbers  to  work  for  a  time  in 
other  parts  of  Spain. 

Gallego  (Sp.  pron.  ga-lya'go),  n.  [Sp.]  Same 
as  Gallegan. 

gallein  (gal'e-in), ».  l<.  gall-ic^  + -e-in.1  A  coal- 
tar  color  used  in  dyeing,  prepared  by  heating 
together  phthalic  anhydxid  andpyrogallic  acid, 
adding  carbonate  of  soda,  and  precipitating 
with  an  acid.  It  produces  tolerably  fast  shades 
of  purple  and  violet  on  cotton,  wool,  and  silk. 

gallemalfryt,  »■     See  gallimaufry. 

galleon  (gal'l-on),  n.  [=  F.  galion,  <  Sp.  galeon 
=  Pg.  galeao',  an  armed  ship  of  burden,  =  It.  ga- 
leone,  aug.  of  Sp.  Pg.  It.  galea,  ML.  galea,  a  gal- 
ley :  see  galley.]  A  large  unwieldy  ship,  usually 
having  three  or  four  decks  and  carrying  guns, 
of  a  kiad  formerly  used  by  the  Spaniards,  espe- 
cially as  treasure-ships,  in  their  commerce  with 
South  America. 

The  forts  here  could  not  secure  the  Spanish  fjalleons  from 

Admiral  Blake,  tho'  they  hall'd  in  close  under  the  main  fort. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  an.  1699. 

The  harbors  of  Spanish  America  were  at  the  same  time 

visited  by  their  [English]  privateers  in  pursuit  of  the  rich 

galleons  of  Spain.  Saneroft,  Hist.  V.  S.,  I.  68. 

The  galleons  .  .  .  were  huge,  round-stemmed,  clumsy 

vessels,  with  bulwarks  three  or  four  feet  thick,  and  built 

up  at  stem  and  stern,  like  castles.  Motley. 

Ship  after  ship,  the  whole  night  long,  their  high-built  gaX- 

leons  came.  Tennyson,  The  Revenge. 

galleott,  «.     See  galiot. 

galler  (gM'er),  n.    One  who  or  that  which  galls. 

Galleria,  n.     See  Galeria. 

gallerianf ,  n.  [<  F.  gaUrien,  <  gaUre,  a  galley : 
see  galley.]    A  galley-slave,    bavies. 

The  prerogative  of  a  private  centinel  above  a  slave  lies 
only  in  the  name,  and  the  advantage,  if  any,  stands  for 
the  gallerian.  Gentleman  Instructed,  p.  183. 

gallerled  (gal 'e -rid),  a.     [<  gallery  +  -ed^.] 
Provided  or  fitted  with  a  gallery ;  disposed  like 
a  gallery. 
One  of  the  galleried  fronts  of  an  old  London  inn. 

Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition,  1886. 

Galleriids,  Galleridse,  n.  pi.  See  Galeriidw. 
gallery  (gai'e-ri),  «. ;  -pi.  galleries  {-xiz).  [Early 
mod.  E.  galery,  galarye;  =  D.  galerij  =  &.  gal- 
lerie  =  Dan.  Sw.  galleri,  <  OF.  galerie,  gallerie, 
F.  galerie  =  Sp.  galeria  =  Pg.  galeria  =  It.  gal- 
leria (ML.  galeria,  galleria),  a  long  portico,  a 
gallery;  orig.,  perhaps,  a  place  of  amusement, 
a  special  use  of  OF.  galerie,  gallerie,  mirth,  glee, 
sport,  amusement,  <  OF.  gale,  show,  mirth,  fes- 
tivity, etc. :  see  gallant  and  gala^.]  1 .  An  apart- 
ment of  much  greater  length  than  breadth,  serv- 
ing as  a  passage  of  communication  between 
the  different  rooms  of  a  building,  or  used  for  the 
reception  of  pictures,  statues,  armor,  etc.;  a 
corridor;  a  passage. 

But  loe  Polites,  one  of  Priam's  sons. 

Escaped  from  the  slaughter  of  Pyrrhus, 

Comes  fleeing  through  the  wepons  of  his  foes, 

Searching  all  wounded  the  long  galleries 

And  the  voyd  courtes.  Surrey,  jEneid,  ii. 
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For  this  world  and  the  next  world  are  not  to  the  pure 
in  heart  two  houses,  but  two  rooms,  a  gallery  to  pass 
through,  and  a  lodging  to  rest  in,  in  the  same  house,  which 
ai'e  both  under  the  one  roof,  Christ  Jesus. 

Donne,  Sermons,  x. 

Amongst  other  things  he  saw  Galleries  full  of  Greeke 
Images.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  59. 

Hence — 2.  A  room  or  building  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  works  of  art,  or,  by  extension,  a  collec- 
tion of  such  works  for  exhibition. — 3.  A  plat- 
form projecting  from  the  interior  walls  of  a 
building,  supported  by  piers,  pillars,  brackets, 
or  consoles,  and  overlooking  the  main  floor,  as 
in  a  church,  theater,  or  public  library. 

After  dyner,  he  deperted  out  of  the  hall,  and  went  up 
into  a  galarye,  of  twenty-four  stayres  of  heyght. 

'  Beniers,  tr.  of  Froissart's  Chron.,  IV.  xxxiii. 

He  sat  down  amidst  the  loud  clapping  of  hands,  in 
which  the  Lords  below  the  bar  and  the  strangers  in  the 
gallery  joined.  Macaulay,  Historical  Essays,  IV.  326. 

These  galleries  were  also  useful  as  adding  to  the  accom- 
modation of  the  church,  as  people  were  able  thence  to 
see  the  ceremo- 
nies performed  be- 
low, and  to  hear 
the  mass  and  mu- 
sic as  well  as  from 
the  floor  of  the 
church. 
J.  Fergusson,  Hist. 

[Arch.,  I.  570. 

4.  A  narrow 
passage,  open 
at  least  on  one 
side,  and  often 
treated  as  a 
decorative  fea- 
ture, on  the  ex- 
terior or  inte- 
rior walls  of  an 
edifice,  enter- 
ing into  the 
architectural 
design  and  at 
the  same  time 
affording  com- 
munication be- 
tween different 
parts,  or  facili- 
ties for  keep- 
ing the  build- 
ing in  repair, 


Galleries  of  the  west  front  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Amiens,  13th  century,  illustrating  treat- 
ment of  galleries  as  a  decorative  feature. 
(From  Viollet-le-Duc's  "Diet,  de  rArchitec- 
ture.") 

The  name  is  sometimes  given,  by  extension,  to  similar  fea- 
tures intended  only  for  ornament,  and  not  affording  a 
means  of  communication.  Such  galleries  are  usual  in  me- 
dieval churches,  -» 

Kound  the  roofs  [ran]  a  gilded  gallery 
That  lent  broad  verge  to  distant  lands. 

Tennyson,  Palace  of  Art. 

5.  The  persons  occupying  the  gallery  at  a  thea- 
ter. 

While  all  its  throats  the  gallery  extends, 
And  all  the  thunder  of  the  pit  ascends ! 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Horace,  II.  i.  326. 
The  r/aiieries  would  certainly  lose  much  of  their  venera- 
tion for  the  theatrical  kings,  queens,  and  nobles,  if  they 
were  to  see-  them  behind  the  scenes,  unbedizened. 

V.  Knox,  Spirit  of  Despotism,  §  23. 

6t.  An  ornamental  walk  or  inclosure  in  a  gar- 
den, sometimes  formed  by  trees  or  shrubs. 

These  kinde  of  tarrasses  or  little  galleries  of  pleasure, 
Suetonius  calleth  Meniana.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  205. 

7.  -An  underground  passage.  Speciflcaiiy— (a)  A 
horizontal  or  inclined  subterranean  passage,  whether  cut 
in  the  soil  or  built  in  masonry,  connecting  different  parts 
of  a  fortification,  or  a  fortification  with  a  mine  or  series 
of  mines.  In  military  engineering  a  gallery  is  an  under- 
ground passage  whose  dimensions  exceed  3  by  4  feet; 
when  of  less  size,  it  is  called  a  branch  or  branch  gallery. 
See  scarp  gallery  (under  scarp)  and  counterscarp  gallery 
OiTxHeT  counterscarp).  (6)Inmimn.7,  alevelordrift.  [Rare- 
ly used  except  in  translating  the  French  word  galerie.] 

8.  In  gool.,  a  long  narrow  excavation  of  any 
kind  made  by  an  animal,  as  the  underground 
passages  dug  by  a  mole,  the  boring  of  an  insect, 
etc. — 9.  Naut.,  a  frame  like  a  balcony  project- 
ing from  the  stern  and  quarters  of  a  ship.  The 
part  at  the  stem  is  called  the  stern-gallery,  that 
at  the  quarters  the  quarter-gallery. — 10.  mfur- 
niture-malcing,  a  small  ornamental  parapet  or 
railing  running  along  the  edge  of  the  top  of  a 
table,  shelf  of  a  cabinet,  or  the  like,  intended 
to  prevent  objects  from  being  pushed  off.  in 
decorated  furniture  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  galleries 
were  an  important  feature.  They  were  commonly  of  gilt 
bronze. — Gallery  hit,  shot,  etc.,  a  showy  or  super- 
ficially brilliant  play  in  a  game,  such  as  to  win  applause 
from  the  spectators.  [CoUoq.]— Wllspering-gaUery, 
a  gallery  or  dome  in  which  tlie  sound  of  words  uttered  in 
a  low  voice  or  whisper  is  communicated  to  a  greater  dis- 
tance than  under  any  ordinary  circumstances.  Thus,  in 
an  elliptical  chamber,  if  a  person  standing  in  one  of  the 
foci  speak  in  a  whisper  he  will  be  heard  distinctly  by  a 
person  standing  in  the  other  focus,  although  the  same 
sound  would  not  be  audible  at  the  same  distance  under 
any  other  circumstances  or  at  any  other  place  in  the  cham- 


ber. The  reason  is  that  the  sounds  produced  in  one  of  the 
foci  of  such  a  chamber  strike  upon  the  wall  all  rdund  and 
from  the  nature  of  the  ellipse,  are  all  refiected  to  the  other 
focus. 

gallery-furnace  (gal'e-ri-fer"nas),  n.  A  pe- 
culiar kind  of  furnace  formerly  used  in  the 
district  of  Zweibriieken  in  Germany  for  redu- 
cing mercurial  ores,  it  consisted  of  a  chamber  long 
enough  to  hold  from  80  to  60  cucurbits,  an-anged  in  two 
pai'allel  rows,  which  were  heated  by  a  fire  made  on  a  grate 
below.  Each  cucurbit  had  a  small  separate  condenser 
made  of  earthenware. 

gallery-picture  (gal'e-ri-pik"tur),  n.  A  paint- 
ing too  large  for  the  walls  of  an  ordinary  room  • 
hence,  a  picture  fitted  to  be  displayed  only  in 
a  gallery. 

gallery-road  (gal'e-ri-rod),  n.  An  artificial 
roadway  constructed  on  piles,  or  in  the  form 
of  inclined  terraces  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  so  as 
to  admit  of  a  gradual  descent,  or  in  any  analo- 
gous way. 

galless  (gS,ries),  a.     [<  gall^  +  -less.]    With- 
out gall ;  good-natured ;  meek ;  gentle.   [Rare.] 
A  dove,  a  meek  and  galless  creature. 

Whole  Duty  of  Man,  §  19. 

gallet  (gal'et),  n.  [Also  written  galet;  <  F, 
galet,  a  pebble,  collectively  shingle,  dim.  of  OF. 
gal,  a  stone.  Cf .  F.  caillou,  a  flinty  pebble,  and 
see  calliard.],  A  fragment  of  stone  broken  oft 
by  a  mason's  chisel ;  a  spall. 

gallet  (gal'et),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  galleted,  gal- 
letted,  ppr.  galleting,  galletting.  [More  common- 
ly in  the  corrupted  form  garret;  <  gallet, «.]  To 
insert  small  pieces  of  stone  into  the  joints  of, 
as  coarse  masonry :  as,  to  gallet  a  wall.  Farker, 
Also  garret. 

galleta-grass  (ga-la'ta-gras),  n.  [Sp.  galleta, 
hard-tack.]  A  very  coarse,  hard  bunoh-grasB 
of  the  southwestern  United  States. 

galleting,  galletting  (gal'et-ing),  n.  [Verbal  n. 
of  gallet,  v.]  The  act  of  inserting  chips  of  stone 
or  flint  into  the  joints  of  rubblework  while  the 
mortar  is  wet.  Also  called  garreting,  garretting. 

galletyleti  «•    See  galliUle. 

galley  (gal'i),  n. ;  pi.  galleys,  formerly  also  gal- 
lies (-iz).  [Formerly  also  gaily,  early  mod.  E. 
galey,  galy;  <  ME.  galeye,  galay,  etc.,  =  D.  G. 
Dan.  galei  =  Sw.  galeja,  <  OF.  galee,  galie,  P. 
galee  =  Pr.  galea,  gaUia,  gale  =  Sp.  Pg.  (obs.) 
galea  =  It.  galea,  <  ML.  galea,  galeia,  MGr.  yo- 
Ma,  yaXdla,  a  galley ;  ulterior  origin  unknown. 
Heuceult.  F.g'aZ^re= Sp.  Pg.  It.  galera,  agalley, 
and  E.  galleass,  galiot.]  1.  A  sea-going  vessel 
propelled  by  oars,  or  using  both  oars  and  sails. 
The  earliest  ships  of  all  nations  were  of  this  class,  and 
were  at  first  confined  chiefly  to  coasting  or  to  the  navi^ 
tion  of  narrow  seas.  The  war-galley  of  the  Greeks  origi- 
nally had  a  single  mast  carrying  one  square  sail  amidshipa, 
and  later  two  masts,  but  depended  primarily  upon  its  oars, 
ranged  in  a  single  line  on  each  side,  and  each  handled  by 
one  rower.  It  was  rated  according  to  the  whole  number 
of  these.  The  principal  sizes  were  the  triacffnter,  of 
thirty  oars,  and  the  penteconter,  of  fifty.  Ships  of  this  form 
continued  to  be  used  as  vessels  of  burden,  but  were  early 
superseded  for  war  by  galleys  rated  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  banks  of  oars  or  ranks  of  rowers,  as  the  bireme 
(a  two-banked  vessel),  trireme,  quadrireme,  etc.  Greater 
numbers  of  banks  are  mentioned,  up  to  forty  banks  of  oara 
in  a  vessel  of  enormous  size  built  for  Ptolemy  Philopator 
of  Egypt.  How  these  numerous  banks  of  oara  were  ar- 
ranged is  not  definitely  known  ;  it  is  probable  that  not  more 
than  three  could  have  been  placed  one  above  another.  The 
first  recorded  Roman  fieet  consisted  wholly  of  triremes,  and 
this  was  always  the  most  common  armament.  The  ancient 
naval  vessels  were  long,  sharp,  and  narrow  in  model,  like  a 
modern  steamer,  were  capable  of  great  speed, andcarried  n 
large  crews.  Full  decks,  or  several  decks,  were  in  time  n 
substituted  for  the  primitive  half-deck,  or  the  short  decks 
at  the  stem  and  stern ;  and  rams,  towers,  and  other  meanB 
of  offense  and  defense  were  added.  Galleys  continued  ra  « 
use  in  the  IVlediterranean  and  other  seas  till  late  in  the  « 
seventeenth  century,  ordinary  ones  in  later  times  hiving 
from  five  to  twenty -five  oars  on  a  side  in  a  single  row, 
each  oar  worked  by  several  men,  with  two  or  three  rosBB 
and  triangular  sails  ;  and  indeed  they  may  be  considered  ■ 
as  not  yet  entirely  obsolete,  being  represented  by  the 
feluccas  and  boats  of  similar  model  on  the  Mediterranean 
and  neighboring  seas.  Larger  vessels  were  called  gallmii- 
es.  (See  galleass.)  The  labor  of  rowing  was  from  an  early 
date  assigned  to  mercenaries,  and  afterward  to  slaves  ana 
prisoners  of  war ;  and  in  some  countries,  especially  France, 
n  early  all  criminals  were  condemned  to  service  on  the  gal- 
leys  of  the  state,  and  were  hence  called  galley-slaves.  See 
trireme. 

Whan  the  Saisnes  [Saxons]  saugh  the  Grfet/es,  theiwere 
full  gladde,  and  ronne  in  who  that  myght  first  in  the  gret- 
test  haste.  Merlin  (B.  B.  T.  8.),  ui-  697.         ^^ 

It  is  made  a  gaily  matter  to  carry  a  knife  whose  pojTit 

is  not  broken  oil.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Oct.  17,  IM*' 

TheDromones,or  light  gallies,  of  the  Byzantine  empire 

were  content  with  two  tiers  of  oars.  „  .... 

Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  U"- 

King  Ferdinand's  galleys  were  spread  with  rich  c^fP'** 
and  awnings  of  yellow  and  scarlet,  and  every  sailor  in  tm        ^j 
fleet  exhibited  the  same  gaudy-colored  livery  of  the  royai 
house  of  Aragon.  Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  H.  «"• 

2.  A  state  barge ;  a  large  boat,  especially  o"«       ;„ 
used  in  display;  in  a  special  use,  an  openhoai 


galley 

formerly  employed  on  the  Thames  in  England 
by  custom-house  ofdcers  and  press-gangs,  and 
for  pleasure. 

And  each  proud  galley,  as  she  passed 
To  the  wild  cadence  of  the  blast 
Gave  wilder  minstrelsy.    5co«,  L.  of  the  L. ,  i.  15. 
The  Jack  .  .  .  asked  me  if  we  had  seen  a  four-oared 
ooZic!/ going  up  with  the  tide?  .  .  .  "  You  thinks Custum 
'Us,  Jack?"  said  the  landlord.    "I  do,"  said  the  Jack. 

Diekens,  Great  Expectations,  llv. 
8.  A  boat,  somewhat  larger  than  a  gig,  appro- 
priated for  the  captain's  use  on  a  war-ship. 
[Eng.]— 4.  The  cook-room,  kitchen,  or  caboose 
of  a  merchant  ship,  man-of-war,  or  steamer; 
also,  the  stove  or  range  in  the  galley. 

To  me  he  [the  ship's  cook]  was  unweariedly  kind,  and 
always  glad  to  see  me  in  the  galley,  which  hekept  as  clean 
as  a  new  pin ;  the  dishes  hanging  up  burnished,  and  his 
parrot  in  a  cage  in  one  corner. 

R.  L.  Stevenson,  Treasure  Island,  x. 
The  place  had  much  of  the  furniture  of  one  of  our  pres- 
ent cabooses  or  galleys.  There  was  a  kind  of  dresser,  and 
there  were  racks  for  holding  dishes,  an  old  brass  time- 
piece, ...  a  couple  of  wooden  bellows,  and  such  matters. 
W.  C.  Sussell,  Death  Ship,  xxiv. 
6.  In  prinimg,  an  oblong  shallow  tray  of  brass 
or  wood,  rarely  of  zinc,  on  which  the  composi- 
tor deposits  his  type.  The  galley  of  wood  (now  little 
used)  is  usually  flanged  only  on  the  lower  side  and  at  the 
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top.  Brass  galleys,  and  also  some  wooden  galleys,  are 
flanged  on  both  sides,  and  on  these  the  type  can  be  locked 
up  for  taking  proofs.  See  proof-galley  and  slice-galley.— 
Standing  galley,  an  immovable  inclined  plane,  fitted 
with  cleats,  on  which  type  is  kept  standing. 

galley-archt  (gal 'i -arch),  n.  pi.  A  structure 
for  the  reception  and  security  of  galleys  in 
port.    Hamersly.    Compare  galley-house. 

galley-balk  (gal'i-bftk),  ».  [Also  galleylauk, 
gallybauJc,  -iawk;  <  galley  +  laW-.']  A  balk  in 
the  chimney,  with  a  crook,  on  which  to  hang 
pots,  etc.    Brockett.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

like  the  pothooks  by  means  of  which  pots  were  hung 
over  cottage  fires  from  the  galley-bawle,  which  in  those 
days  was  to  be  found  stretched  across  every  house-place 
chimney.  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  IV.  393. 

galley-bird  (gal'i-berd),  n.    A  woodpecker. 

galley-cabinet  (gal'i-kab"i-net),  n.  In  print- 
ing, a  series  of  shallow  pigeonholes  with  in- 
clined supports,  in  which  galleys  of  type  are 
placed. 

galley-divisiont  (gal'i-di-vizh"on),  n.  In  arith., 
a  variety  of  scratch  division  (which  see,  under 
division) :  so  called  because  an  extended  ex- 
ample made  a  mass  of  figures  somewhat  in 
the  shape  of  a  galley. 

galley-fire  (gal'i-fir),  n.  The  fire  in  the  cook's 
galley  on  board  ship. 

galley-foistt  (gal'i-f  oist),  n.  A  barge  of  state : 
sometimes  specifically  applied  to  the  barge  in 
which  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Londop  formerly  went 
in  state  to  Westminster. 

When  the  galley-foist  is  afloat  to  Westminster. 

B.  Jonson,  Bpicoene,  iv.  1. 

This  is  your  brother's  will ;  and,  as  I  take  it,  he  makes 
no  mention  of  such  company  as  you  would  draw  unto  you, 
—  captains  of  galley-foists,  such  as  in  a  clear  day  have  seen 
Calais.  Beau,  and  Fl.,  Scornful  Lady,  i.  2. 

galley-halfpennyt  (gal'i-ha'pe-ni),  n. ;  pi.  gal- 
ley-halfpence (-pens).  [Early  mod.  B.  galyhalf- 
peny;  so  called  because  introdurced  by  Italian 
merchants,  commonly  called  galley-men:  see 
galley-man,  2.]  A  silver  coin  of  Genoa  (and 
perhaps  of  other  Italian  cities),  once  much  im- 
ported into  England,  especially  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  coin  had  an  illegal  circulation  in  England 
as  a  halfpenny,  and  seems  also  to  have  been  called  a,  jane. 

This  yere  [xii.  Hen.  VIII.]  galy  halfpens  was  banysshed 
cut  of  England. 

Arnold's  Chronicle  (1602-1619),  ed.  1811,  p.  lii. 

Besaved  for  ij  vnces  of  galy-halfepenys  sold  this  yere  vi» 
liij'J.  Chiirohwardens'  Account  Book  (1621-22). 

They  had  a  certaine  coyne  of  silver  amongst  themselves, 
which  were  half -pence  of  Genoa,  and  were  called  galley 
halfpence.  Stow,  Survey  of  london  (ed.  1699),  p.  97. 

Venetian  merchants  who  traded  to  England  in  their 
gallies  brought  their  own  money,  called  galley-halfpence, 
to  trade  with,  to  the  injury  of  our  countrymen.  They 
were  repeatedly  forbidden  by.  .  .  Hen.  IV.,  V.,  VI.,  and 
VIII.  Dames,  Glossary. 

galley-houset  (gal'i-hous),  n.    A  boat-house. 

These  galley-houses  are  60  or  60  paces  from  the  river 
Bide ;  and  when  they  bring  the  gallies  into  them,  there  is 
a  strong  rope  brought  round  the  stern  of  the  vessel,  and 
both  ends  stretched  along,  one  on  dach  side. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  an.  1688. 
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galley-man  (gal'i-man),  n.  l.  One  who  rows 
m  or  has  charge  of  a  galley.— 2t.  A  merchant 
trading  with  galleys;  specifically,  an  Italian 
merchant  who  landed  wines,  etc.,  from  the  gal- 
leys at  a  place  called  "  (Jalley-key  "  in  Thames 
street,  London. 

galley-ne'WS  (gal'i-niiz),  n.  Naut,  unfounded 
rumor.     [CoUoq.] 

galley-proof  (gal'i-prof ),  n.  A  proof  from  type 
on  a  galley. 

galley-punt  (gal'i-punt),  n.  An  open  boat  used 
on  the  coast  of  England  for  communicating 
with  ships. 

Right  ahead  of  us  was  a  small  galley-punt,  flashing 
through  the  seas  under  her  fragment  of  reefed  canvas. 

W.  C.  Russell,  Jack's  Courtship,  xxiii. 

galley-rack  (gal'i-rak),  n.  In  printing,  a  series 
of  inclined  brackets  made  to  hold  galleys. 

galley-rest  (gal'i-rest),  n.  Id.  printing,  two 
projecting  arms  or  brackets,  inclined,  to  hold 
a  galley;  or  a  ledge  fixed  upon  a  compositor's 
upper  case  to  hold  the  galley  temporarily  out 
of  his  way. 

galley-slave  (gal'i-slav),  «.  1.  A  person  con- 
demned for  a  crime  to  work  at  the  oar  on  board 
a  galley.  This  practice  no  longer  exists,  but  the  French 
still  use  the  equivalent  term  galirien  interchangeably  with 
forgat  (which  see). 

liberty  .  .  . 
Blushed,  that  effects  like  these  she  should  produce, 
VCorse  than  the  deeds  of  galley-slaves  broke  loose. 

Cowper,  Table-Talk,  1.  327. 
2.  A  compositor,  jocosely  regarded  as  bound 
to  the  "galley."  Moxon,  Mech.  Exercises,  p. 
362.  '  ^ 

galleytilet  (gal'i-til),  n.    Same  as  galUtile. 

galley-work  (gal'i-werk),  n.  Work  in  baked 
clay ;  pottery  in  general. 

galley-worm,  n.    Seegally^orm. 

galley-yarn  (gal'i-yarn),  n.  Naut.,  a,n  un- 
founded rumor  or  tale,  such  as  is  often  heard 
in  ships'  galleys.     [CoUoq.] 

gall-fly  (gal'fii),  n.  [=  G.  gall-fliege;  as  gall^ 
"*"  fly^-]  An  insect  which  occasions  galls  on 
plants  by  puncturing  them;  especially,  a  hy- 
menopter  of  the  group  GalUcolce  or  Diplolepa- 
riw,  as  a  cynipid.  See  gall^,  and  cut  under  Cy- 
nips — Guest  gall-flies.    See  Inquilince. 

gall-gnat  (gai'nat),  «.  The  popular  name  of 
those  dipterous  insects  of  the  family  Ceddomy- 
idm  which  make  galls  on  plants.  Most  of  them 
belong  to  the  genera  Cecidomyia  and  Diplosis.  The  larva 
is  a  minute,  legless,  usually  reddish  maggot,  which  for  the 
most  part  spins  a  delicate  cocoon,  oftenest  underground, 
before  transforming  to  pupa ;  the  adult  is  a  very  graceful, 
delicate,  two- 
winged  fly.  The 
galls  of  the  sev- 
eral species  on 
diHerent  plants 
are  extremely 
diverse  in  form 
and  character; 
they  are  often 
found  on  annu- 
al plants,  which 
is  seldom  the 
case  with  those 
of  the  gall- 
makers  of  the 
hymenopterous 
family  Cynipi- 
dee. 

Gallii(gal'i), 
n.pl.  [L.,pl. 
of  gallus,  cock.]  Same  as  Gallinm  or  Gallinacew. 

Galli2,  n.    Plural  of  Gallus^. 

galliambi,  n.    Plural  of  galUarribus. 

galliambic  (gal-i-am'bik),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  gal- 
liambicus  (LGr.  yaMia/iPiK&v,  neut.,  sc.  f^rpov, 
meter),  <  galliambus :  see  galliambus.1  I.  a. 
Constituting  a  galliambus  ;•  consisting  of  galli- 
ambi :  an  epithet  of  a  variety  of  Ionic  verse  said 
to  have  first  come  into  use  among  the  GaUi  or 
priests  of  the  Phrygian  Cybele.  See  galliambus. 
II,  n.  A  galliambus;  a  verse  consisting  of 
four  Ionics  a  minore  with  variations  and  sub- 
stitutions. 

galliambus  (gal-i-am'bus),  «. ;  pi.  galliambi 
(-"bi).  [<  L.  galliambus,  lit.  a  song  of  the  Galli, 
so  called  from  its  association  with  the  worship 
of  the  Phrygian  goddess  Cybele,  whose  priests, 
the  Galli,  are  said  to  have  used  such  measures 
in  lines  of  invective  or  raillery :  see  Gallus^ 
and  iambus.'\  In  pros.,  a  kind  of  Ionic  verse 
consisting  of  two  iambic  dimeters  catalectic, 
the  last  of  which  wants  the  final  syllable .  The 
galliambus  is  also  called  metroiacon. 

Galliant  (gal'i-an),  a.  [<  L.  Gallia,  Gaul,  H- 
-an.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Gaul  or  France; 
Gallic;  French.     [Rare.] 

An  eminent  monsieur,  that,  it  seems,  much  loves 
A  Gallian  girl  at  home.  Shah,  Cymbeline,  t  7. 


Gall-gnat  (female),  a  species  of  Cecidomyia, 
natural  size ;  b,  male  antenna,  magnified. 
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galliard  (gal'yard),  a.  and  n.  [I.  a.  ME.  gay- 
lard,  <  OF.  gaillard,  gaillart,  F.  gaillard  =  Pr. 
gaillart,  gallart,  galhart  =  Sp.  gallardo  =  Pg. 
galhardo  =  It.  gagliardo,  gay,  lively,  brisk, 
merry.  Origin  uncertain.  II.  ii.  <F.  gaillard, 
a  jolly,  gay  fellow;  in  def.  2,  like  F.  gaillarde, 

<  Sp.  gallarda,  a  lively  dance,  fem.  of  gallar- 
do, lively.  See  I.]  I.  a.  Brisk;  gay;  lively; 
jaunty.     [Archaic] 

Gaylard  he  was,  as  goldf  ynch  in  the  schawe. 

Chaucer,  Cook's  Tale,  1.  3. 

Er.  We  either,  looking  on  each  other,  thrive 

An.  Shoot  up,  grow  galliard 

Br.  Yes,  and  more  alive ! 

B.  Jonson,  Love's  Welcome  at  Bolsover. 

Alandsman  could  hardly  have  worn  this  garb  and  shown 

this  face,  and  worn  and  shown  them  botli  with  such  a 

galliard  air,  without  undergoing  stem  question  before  a 

magistrate.  Hawthorne,  Scarlet  Letter,  p.  273. 

These  wretched  Comparini  were  once  gay 

And  gcUiard,  of  the  modest  middle  class. 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  1. 67. 

II,  n.  1.  A  brisk,  lively  man;  a  gay,  jaunty 
fellow:  as,  "Selden  is  a  galliard,"  Cleveland. 

William  Johnstone  of  Wamphray,  called  the  Galliard, 
was  a  noted  freebooter.  .  .  .  The  word  is  still  used  in 
Scotland,  to  express  an  active,  gay,  dissipated  character. 
Scott,  quoted  in  Child's  Ballads,  VI.  169. 

2.  A  spirited  dance  for  two  dancers  only,  com- 
mon in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centu- 
ries :  one  of  the  precursors  of  the  minuet.  Also 
called  romanesca. 

Song  with  voice  or  to  the  Lute,  Citheron  or  Harpe,  or 
daunced  by  measures  as  the  Italian  Fauan  and  galliard 
are  at  these  dales.  Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Foesie,  p.  37. 
And  bids  you  be  advis'd,  there's  nought  in  France 
That  can  be  with  a  nimble  galliard  won. 

SAaft.,Hen.  v.,  i.  2. 
If  you  had  but  your  long  stockings  on,  to  be  dancing  a 
galliard  as  she  comes  by. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  iii.  3. 

3.  Music  written  for  such  a  dance,  or  in  its 
rhjrthm,  which  is  triple  and  emphatic,  but  not 
rapid.     [Obsolete  or  archaic  in  all  uses.] 

galliardiset,  n.  [Also  galliardize;  <  OF.  gaiU 
lardise,  <  gaillard,  gay:  see  galliard.']  Merri- 
ment ;  excessive  gaiety ;  merrymaking. 

I  am  no  way  facetious,  nor  disposed  for  the  mirth  and 
galliardize  of  company ;  yet  in  one  dream  I  can  compose 
a  whole  Comedy,  behold  the  action,  apprehend  the  jests, 
and  laugh  myself  awake  at  the  conceits  thereof. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici. 

galliardnesst  (gal'ySrd-nes),  n.    Gaiety. 

His  rest  failed  him,  his  countenance  changed,  his 
sprightf ul  pleasance  and  galliardness  abated. 

Gayton,  Notes  on  Don  Quixote,  p.  206. 

galliasst,  n.    See  galleass. 

Gallic!  (gal'ik),  o.  [<  L.  Gallieus,  pertaining 
to  Gaul  or  the  Gauls,  <  Gallia,  Gaul,  Gallus,  a 
Gaul:  see  Gaul'^.']  Of  or  pertaining  to  Gaul  or 
France. 

The  sturdy  squire  to  Gallic  masters  stoop. 
And  drown  his  lands  and  manors  in  a  soupe. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  595. 
Not  only  the  presence  in  France  of  Alcuin,  but  the  con- 
sequences flowing  from  his  thoughtful  foresight,  soon 
made  themselves  be  felt  among  our  Gallic  neighbours. 

Rock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  i.  282. 

gallic^  (gal'ik  or  g&l'ik),  a.  [=  P.  galligue,  < 
NL.  gallieus,  <  L.  galla,  gallnut:  see  gall^.] 
Belonging  to  galls  or  oak-apples ;  derived  from 
galls — Gallic  acid,  CtHbOb,  an  organic  acid  which 
crystallizes  in  brilliant  prisms,  generally  of  a  pale-yellow 
color,  without  odor  and  having  an  acid  taste.  It  exists 
ready-formed  in  the  seeds  of  the  mango,  and  is  a  product 
of  the  decomposition  of  tannic  acid.  With  ferric  salts  in 
solution  it  produces  a  deep  bluish-black  precipitate.  It 
is  used  in  medicine  as  an  astringent,  and  is  well  known  as 
an  ingredient  in  ink.    See  ink. 

Gallican  (gal'i-kan),  a.  and  n.     [<  L.  Gallieus, 

<  Gallia,  (raul:  see  GauP-.']  I,  a.  1.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  Gaul  or  France. 

The  Gallican  script,  which  was  the  parent  of  the  Irish 
uncial.  Isaac  Taylor,  The  Alphabet,  II.  176,  note. 

2.  Specifically,  pertaining  to  the  Eoman  Catho- 
lic Church  in  Prance.     See  Gallicani^m. 

But  in  regard  to  the  central  question,  where  the  infal- 
libility of  the  Church  lies,  the  Ultramontanes  tell  us  that 
the  Gallican  belief,  that  nothing  has  the  seal  of  infallibil- 
ity which  has  not  been  received  by  the  whole  Church,  is 
extinct  in  France.  Pusey,  Eirenicon,  p.  270. 

The  Gallican  theory  [of  church  government]  views  the 
Church  as  a  constitutional  monarchy,  of  which  the  Pope 
is  either  Jure  Divino,  or  merely  Jure  Ecclesiastico,  the 
responsible  head;  invested  with  legislative  and  execu- 
tive functions  while  the  supreme  representative  power  of 
the  Church,  the  (Ecumenical  Council,  is  In  abeyance ;  but 
owing  implicit  obedience  to  such  a  Synod  when  assembled, 
liable  to  be  suspended  or  deposed  by  it,  and  compelled  to 
submit  to  its  decisions  on  pain  of  the  guilt  and  the  conse- 
quences of  schism.       J.  M.  Neale,  Eastern  Church,  i.  16. 

Gallican  Church,  the  branch  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  France,  which  has  enjoyed  greater  privileges  and 
had  a  more  independent  development  than  the  branches 
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of  that  church  in  other  European  countries.  Its  com- 
parative independence  has  been  due  to  the  persistent 
resistance  of  the  cinl  power,  supported  by  a  portion  of 
the  clergy  and  people  distinctively  called  the  Gallican 
party,  to  the  encroachments  of  the  papal  power;  but 
there  has  always  been  a  strong  ultramontane  party  in  the 
French  church  favorable  to  papal  claims.— Gallican  lib- 
erties, the  peculiar  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  Gallican 
Church.  In  general  they  consisted  of  greater  freedom 
from  pa^al  domination  over  the  actions  of  the  bishops  and 
of  the  king  than  was  customary  in  other  Koraan  Catholic 
countries,  or  than  is  customary  in  France  at  the  present 
time.  These  liberties  were  especially  deflned  by  the  prag- 
matic sanction  of  Louis  IX.  in  1269,  by  the  pragmatic 
sanction  of  Charles  VII.  in  1438,  and  by  the  "  Declaration 
of  the  Clergy  "  drawn  up  by  Bossuet  in  1682,  which  asserted 
the  right  of  the  Iting  to  intervene  in  church  matters  with- 
out papal  interference.  The  Gallican  liberties  were  con- 
firmed under  the  rule  of  Napoleon  I. ,  but  the  French  church 
ia  becoming  increasingly  ultramontane. — GallicaiL  litur- 
gies, GallicaiL  liturgy,  the  liturgies  or  group  of  liturgies 
anciently  used  in  Gaul  or  France  and  in  some  adjacent 
countries,  especially  in  Spain.  In  Gaul  these  liturgies  were 
H  suppressed  by  Charlemagne  and  his  successors  in  the 
ninth  century,  and  the  Koman  office  was  substituted  for 
them.  The  remains  of  these  rites  are  few  and  fragmen- 
tary. The  wording  of  some  of  the  prayers  in  the  different 
local  uses  differed  greatly,  but  the  important  features  and 
the  arrangement  of  pai'ts  were  the  same  throughout.  The 
liturgies  originally  used  in  Spain  were  of  the  same  class, 
so  that  the  group  has  been  called  the  Hispano-Gallican 
family  of  liturgies.  In  Spain  these  rites  had  by  the  elev- 
enth century  become  almost  entirely  supplanted  by  the 
Koman,  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy  the 
typical  Spanish  form,  known  as  the  MozaraMc  liturgy, 
was  revived  by  Cardinal  Ximenes.  The  ancient  liturgies  of 
the  British,  Irish,  and  Scotch  apparently  belonged  to  the 
Gallican  group ;  but  their  classihcation  is  disputed,  and 
the  remains  are  scanty.  The  use  established  among  the 
Anglo-Saxons  by  St.  Augustine  of  Canterbury  probably 
contained  Gallican  elements,  of  which  there  are  traces  in 
the  Use  of  Sarum,  etc.  The  Gallican  type  of  liturgy  is 
believed  to  be  derived  through  the  primitive  churches  of 
Aries  and  Lyons  from  Ephesus,  and  has  accordingly  been 
galled  EphesiTie,  and  referred  to  St.  Paul  and  St.  John. 
It  differs  greatly  from  the  Homan  in  its  constituent  parts, 
their  names,  and  arrangement,  and  agrees  in  many  and  im- 
portant particulars  with  eastern  liturgies.  The  nomen- 
clature of  its  various  parts  is,  however,  almost  entirely 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  it  is  distinguished  by  the  fact  that 
most  of  these  parts,  retaining  their  titles  and  places  in 
the  office,  are  variable,  the  number  of  different  occasions 
for  whicli  such  variations  are  provided  being  also  much 
greater  than  in  other  western  rites,  and  this  variation  ex- 
tending even  to  the  canon.    See  MozaraMc. 

II.  «.  In  Eom.  Cath.  theol.,  one  who  holds 
Gallican  doctrines.  See  GalUcanism. 
Oallicanism  (gal'i-kan-izm),  n.  [<  OaUican  + 
-Jsw.]  The  spirit  oi  nationalism  within  the 
French  church,  as  opposed  to  the  absolutism 
of  the  papal  see.  it  grew  in  strength  during  the  mid- 
dle ages,  and  culminated  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  The 
Gallican  liberties,  in  which  this  spirit  was  expressed,  dis- 
appeared at  the  time  of  the  revolution  ;  and,  though  since 
restored  and  nominally  in  existence,  ultramontanism  has 
during  the  nineteenth  century  triumphed  over  GalUcan- 
ism. 

Oallic^  (gal'i-se),  adv.  [<  L.  Gallice,  in  French 
(Gallic), <  Gallious,  Gallic,  French :  see  Gallic^.'] 
In  French. 

Gallicism  (gal'i-sizm),  n.  [=■.  F.  galKoisme; 
as  Gallic^  +  -ism.']  A  form  or  style  of  speech 
peculiar  to  the  French  language ;  the  use  by 
an  English  or  other  foreign  writer  or  speaker 
of  a  form  or  expression,  as  a  particular  sense  of 
a  word  or  manner  of  phraseology,  peculiar  to 
the  French  language.  Thus,  the  use  of  the  word 
'assist'  in  the  sense  of  'be  present'  or  of  the  phrase  '  it 
goes  without  saying,'  and  similar  expressions,  are  re- 
garded as  Gallicisms. 

Gallicize  (gal'i-siz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Galli- 
cized, ppr.  Gallicizing.  [<  Gallic^  +  -ize.']  To 
make  French  in  opinions,  habits,  or  modes  of 
speech;  especially,  to  render  conformable  to 
the  French  idiom  or  language.  Also  spelled 
Gallidse. 

Being,  since  my  travels,  very  much  gallicized  in  my 
character,  I  ordered  a  pint  of  claret. 

Sydney  Smith,  in  Lady  Holland,  ix. 

Gallicolse  (ga-lik'o-le),  n.pl.  [NL.,  pi.  of  galli- 
eola:  see  gallicolous.']  1.  In  Latreille's  system 
of  classification,  a  tribe  of  hymenopterous  in- 
sects of  the  section  Pupivora,  corresponding 
to  the  Diploleparim,  and  to  the  modem  family 
Cyriipidw;  the  gall-flies.— 2.  In  Meigen's  sys- 
tem (1818),  a  group  of  dipterous  insects  of  his 
family  Tip ul aria;,  containing  the  genus  Ceci- 
domyia  and  other  genera,  and  corresponding 
pretty  accurately  to  the  modem  family  Cecieio- 
viyidm;  the  gall-gnats  or  gall-midges. 

gallicolous  (ga-lik'o-lus),  a.      [<  KL.  gallicola, 

<  L.  galla,  gallnut,  -1-  coUre,  inhabit.]  Inhab- 
iting galls ;  specifically,  pertaining  to  or  hav- 
ing the  characters  of  the  Gallicolce. 

gamform  (gal'i-f6rm),  a.     [<  NL.  galliformis, 

<  L.  gallus,  a  cock,  -I-  forma,  form.]  Having 
the  form  or  structure  of  a  gallinaceous  bird; 
of  gallinaceous  afSnities;  galline. 

Gailiformes  (gal-i-f6r'mez),  ».  pi.  In  ornith., 
formerly,  gallinaceous  birds  collectively;  now, 
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in  Garrod's  classification,  an  order  of  a  sub- 
class Homalogonatm,  consisting  of  the  three 
cohorts  Struthiones,  Gallinacece,  and  Psittaci. 
[Not  in  use.] 
galligaskins  (gal-i-gas'kinz),  «.  pi.  [Formerly 
also  gallygaskins,  gallygascoynes,  gallogascoins 
(abbr.  gaskins,  gasooynes);  a  corruption  (due  to 
a  mistaken  notion  that  "these  trowsers  were 
first  worn  by  the  Gallic  Gascons,  i.  e.,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Gascony" — Webster's  Diet.)  of  OF.  gar- 
guesques,  Norm,  gargache,  a  perverted  form  of 
greguesqaes,  "  slops,  gregs,  gallogascoins,  Veni- 
tians,"  which  appears  contracted  in  "gregucs, 
wide  slops,  gregs,  gallogascoins,  Venitians, 
great  Gascon  or  Spanish  hose"  (Cotgrave), 
really  of  Italian  (Venetian)  origin,  <  It.  Gre- 
chesco,  Greekish,  <  Greco,  <  L.  Grcecus,  Greek : 
see  Greek,  grecco,  grego,  gregs.  Cf .  pantaloons, 
also  of  Venetian  origin.]  1.  A  fashion  of  hose 
or  slops  worn  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Also 
called  gregs,  Venetians,  and  gaskins. 

My  galligasMns,  that  have  long  withstood 
The  winter's  fury  and  encroaching  frosts,  .  .  . 
A  horrid  chasm  disclosed. 

J.  Philips,  Splendid  Shilling. 

Off  went  his  heavy  boots ;  doublet  to  the  right,  galli- 

gaskins  to  the  left.     Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  1. 145. 

Hence — 3.  Loose  breeches  in  general. 

Every  good  housewife  made  the  clothes  of  her  husband 
and  family,  and  even  the  goede  vrouw  of  Van  Twiller  him- 
self thought  it  no  disparagement  to  cut  out  her  husband's 
linsey-woolsey  galligaskins,  irmn??,  Knickerbocker,  p.  175. 

3.  Leather  guards  worn  on  the  legs  by  sports- 
men.   Simmonds. 

gallimatiast,  n.    See  galimatias. 

gallimaufryt,  gallimaufreyt  (gal-i-ma'fri),  n. ; 
pi.  gallimaufries,  galUmaufreys  (-friz).  [For- 
merly also  gallimawfry,  gallimaufray,  gallymaw- 
fry,  gallimalfry,  etc.,  <  OF.  galimafr^e,  a  ragout, 
hash, hodge-podge.  Ct. galimatias.]  1.  Abash; 
a  medley ;  a  hodge-podge,  made  up  of  the  rem- 
nants and  scraps  of  the  larder. 

Another  contayneth  a  Gallimawfrey  of  Apples. 

Purehas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  206. 

O  Lord !  he  hath  supped  up  all  the  broth  of  this  gdtli- 

7navfry.  French  Schoolmaster  (1636). 

Hence  —  2.  -Any  inconsistent  or  ridiculous 
medley. 

So  now  they  have  made  our  English  tongue  a  gallimau- 
fray, or  hodgepodge  of  al  other  speches. 

Spenser,  Shop.  Cal.,  Ded. 
They  have  a  dance,  which  the  wenches  say  is  a  galli- 
mAiuJry  of  gambols,  because  they  are  not  in  't. 

Shak.,  W.  T.,  iv.  3. 
Their  Alcoran  itself  a  gallimaufry  of  lies,  tales,  cere- 
monies, traditions,  precepts. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  622. 

3.  A  medley  of  persons.     [Humorous.] 

He  woos  both  high  and  low,  both  rich  and  poor, 
Both  young  and  old,  one  with-anqther,  Ford; 
He  loves  the  gally-mawfry,  Ford,  perpend. 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  ii.  1. 

Gallinaceae  (gal-i-na'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi. 
ie^a.  ofh.gaUinaceus:  see  gallinaceous.]  The 
rasorial  birds  proper,  commonly  rated  as  an 
order  or  suborder,  and  containing  all  kinds  of 
domestic  fowls  or  poultry,  and  their  feral  rela- 
tives, as  turkeys,  pheasants,  grouse,  partridges, 
quails,  guinea-fowls,  the  mound-birds  of  Aus- 
tralia, the  curassows,  hoccos,  guans,  etc.:  equiv- 
alent to  the  old  order  Basores  minus  the  pi- 
geons. It  is  an  old  name  of  the  group,  used  with  varying 
latitude,  and  now  less  frequently  employed  than  Qallince 
(which  see  for  technical  characters).    Also  Galli.     . 

gallinacean  (gal-i-na'shian),  a.  and  n.  I.  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Gallinacece. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Gallinacece,  Gallinacei,  or 
Gallinw. 

Gallinacei  (gal-i-na'sf-i),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of  L. 
gallinaceus.]  Same  as  Gallinacece  or  Gallince; 
sometimes  the  same  as  Basores. 

gallinaceous  (gal-i-na'shius),  a.  [<  L.  gallina- 
ceus, pertaining  to  poultry,  <  gallina,  a  hen, 
<  gallus,  a  cook.]  Having  the  characters  of  a 
bird  of  the  order  Gallince  or  Gallinacece  ;  rasorial. 

Spallanzani  has  remarked  a  circumstantial  resemblance 
between  the  stomachs  of  gallinaceous  fowls  and  the  struc- 
ture of  corn-mills.  Paley,  Nat.  Theol.,  xv. 

Gallinse  (ga^-K'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of  L.  galli- 
na, a  hen,  <  gallus,  a  cock.]  1.  A  Linnean  or- 
der of  birds,  the  fifth  of  the  system,  composed 
of  the  genera  IHdus,  Favo,  Meleagris,  Crax, 
Phasianus,  Numida,  and  Tetrao.  It  is  practical- 
ly the  same  as  the  later  order  Gallinacece,  or 
Basores  without  the  pigeons. — 2.  An  order  of 
birds,  the  Gallinacece  of  authors,  from  which 
sundry  non-conformable  genera  have  been 
eliminated ;  the  same  as  the  Alectoromofphce  of 
Huxley,    it  is  a  group  of  chiefly  terrestrial  polygamous 
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praecocial  ptilopeedic  birds,  with  schizognathous  palate 
(see  cut  under  schizognathaue),  schizorhinal  nasal  bones 
recurved  angle  of  the  mandible,  sessile  basipterygoid  fa- 
cets, generally  a  deeply  double-notched  sternum,  a  hypo- 
clidium  (see  cut  under /itrcMia),  intestinal  cseca,  a  niuscu- 
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Typical  Skull  of  Gallina  ( Common  Fowl). 
A,  side  view:  sa,  surangular  bone  of  mandible ;  ar,  articular  or 
mandible  :  d,  dentary ;  /,  frontal  j  J,  jugal ;  I,  lacrymal ;  ttu,  mes- 
ethmoid  ;  mx,  maxillary ;  p,  parietal ;  ^  postfrontal  process ;  ft, 
pterygoid ;  px,  premaxillary :  g,  quadrate  ;  qj,  quadratojugal ;  s<], 
squamosal;  ZJ,  vomer.  £,  vertical  longitudinal  section.  Letters  as  be- 
fore; also:  as,  alisphenoid;  bo,  basiuccipital ;  so,  supraocdpital ; 
OS,  orbitosphenoid ;  p',  prodtic ;  pf,  pituitaiy  fossa ;  sp,  splenial  Done. 

lar  gizzard,  two  carotids  (except  in  Negapodidce),  no  in- 
trinsic syringeal  muscles,  tufted  oil-gland,  aftershatted 
plumage,  rectrices  usually  more  than  12,  feet  4-toed,  legs 
feathered  to  the  suffrage  or  beyond,  claws  blunt,  nostrils 
scaled  or  feathered  in  a  short  nasal  fossa,  and  the  bill  va- 
riable in  form,  corneous,  and  with  the  culmen  rising  on  tile 
forehead.  The  Gallince  are  divisible  into  two  series  or  sub- 
orders :  Peristopodes,  the  pigeon-toed  fowls,  of  the  fami- 
lies Cracidce  and  Megapodidce;  and  Alectoropodes  or  typi- 
cal fowls,  of  the  families  Phasianidce,  Meleagrididcs,  Nu- 
mididce,  Tetraonidee,  and  Perdicidce.  Families  which  have 
been  improperly  referred  to  the  Galli-hce  and  are  now  elim- 
inated are  Dididce,  Pteroclidce,  Turniddce,  Opisthocomi- 
dce,  Chionididce,  and  Tina/midce. 
Gallinago  (gal-i-na'go),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  gallim, 
a  hen.]  The  leading  genus  of  true  snipes,  of 
the  family  Scolopacidce.  The  bill  is  much  longer  tlian 
the  head,  perfectly  straight,  dilated  a  little  and  very  sen- 
sitive at  the  end,  with  the  lateral  grooves  running  more 
than  half  way  to  the  tip,  and  the  gape  short.  The  tarsus 
is  not  longer  than  the  middle  toe  and  claw,  the  toes  ar& 


Common  American  or  Wilson's  Snipe  ( Gallinago  wilsoni). 

cleft  completely  to  the  base,  and  the  tail  has  more  than  . 
12  feathers.    There  are  several  species,  of  most  parts  of  the 
world.   The  common  snipe  of  Europe  is  Gallinago  media  or 
G.ccelestis;  thatotAraeTlcebJaG.wUsoni,  See  snipe.  Also 
called  Ascalopax. 

gallinazo  (gal-i-na'z6),  n.  [<  Sp.  gaVinaza,  a 
vulture,  <  L.  gallinaceus,  gallinaceous:  see  gal- 
linaceous.] The  Spanish-American  name  of  an 
American  vulture  of  either  of  the  genera  Co- 
thartes  and  Catkarista,  as  the  turkey-buzzard, 
Cathartes  aura,  or  the  carrion-crow,  Catharistaf 
atrata. 

galline  (gal'in),  a.  [<  L.  gallus,  a  cook  (galKna, 
a  hen),  +  -feel.]  Pertaining  to  or  resemblmg^ 
the  barn-yard  fowl;  gallinaceous.     [Bare.] 

The  Brush-Turkey  ...  was  originally  described  by 
Latham  in  1821  under  the  name  of  the  New-Holland  viu- 

.  ture,  a  misleading  designation  which  he  subsequently  trieo 
to  correct  on  perceiving  its  Galline  character. 

A.  Newton,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XV.  M. 

galling  (ga'ling),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  otgalP,  v.]  Such 
as  to  gall,  irritate,  or  distress;  extremely  an- 
noying; harrowing;  provoking. 

There  is  a  provoking  condescension,  even  in  W?  ^',! 
which  must  be  more  galling  to  an  adversary  than  the  most 
ungovernable  outbreak  of  rage  and  invective. 

Whipple,  Ess.  and  B«v„  I.  iv^ 
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But  the  Alabama,  placing  herself  in  an  unassailable  po- 
sition on  his  bow,  had  liim  completely  at  her  mercy,  and 
continued  to  pour  in  a  galling  fire. 

J.  R.  Soley,  Bloclsade  and  Cruisers,  p.  198. 

gallingly  (g§.'ling-li),  adv.  In  a  galling  man- 
ner; annoylngly;  provokingly. 

Feels  its  unwieldy  robe  sit  on  his  shoulders 
Constrained  and  gallingly.  J.  BaUKe. 

gallingness  (gft'ling-nes),  n.  The  quality  or 
character  of  being  galling  or  irritating. 

Church-government  (the  gallingness  of  whose  yoke  is  the 
grand  scarecrow  that  frights  us  here).    Boyle,  Worlts,  1. 39. 

gallinha  (Pg.  pron.  gal-le'nya),  n.  [Pg.  gal- 
linha,  a  hen,  <  L.  gallina,  a  hen.]  A  nomiaal 
money  of  account  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
represented  l)y  cowries.    Imp.  Diet. 

gaUinipper  (gal'i-nip-6r),  n.  [Origin  obscure; 
by  some  supposed  to  stand  for  *gaUnipper  (?),  in 
oblique  double  allusion  to  the  gall-fly  and  to 
the  galling  nature  of  the  mosquito's  attentions : 
see  gall?,  gall^,  and  nipper.']  A  large  mosquito. 
[U.  S.] 

He  lay  there  several  minutes  covered  with  ravenous  in- 
sects, .  .  .  when  the  narrator,  to  test  his  powers  of  en- 
dm-ance,  applied  the  burning  end  of  his  cigar  to  the  poor 
fellow's  baclc.  He  jumped  up  .  .  .  exclaiming,  "  Djd  you 
not  promise  to  keep  off  thegallinippers  ?  " 

S.  JOe  Vere,  Americanisms,  p.  392. 

gall-insect  (gai'in"sekt),  .n.  1 .  A  gall-fly.—  3. 
Some  other  insect  which  causes  galls;  a  gall- 
maker,  as  the  phylloxera. — 3.  Specifically,  one 
of  the  Oallmsecta;  a  scale-insect. 

Gallinsecta  (gal-in-sek'ta)^  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  L. 
galla,  oak-gall,  +  insecta,  insects:  see  gallAn- 
sect.l  In  LatreUle's  system  of  classification, 
the  third  family  of  the  homopterous  hemipte- 
rans,  corresponding  to  the  Linnean  genus  Goo- 
eus;  the  scale-insects,  now  forming  a  family 
Cocadce,  of  the  suborder  Monomera  of  West- 
wood,  The  cochineal,  Coceug  caeH,  is  a  species  of  this 
group.  (See  cut  under  Coccus.)  Cocms  polomeus  is  the 
scarlet-grain  of  Poland. 

Qallinula  (ga-lin'u-la),  n.  [L.,  dim.  of  gallina, 
a  hen:  see  Gallince.]"  The  typical  genus  of  the 
subfamily  Gallinulince,  formerly  coextensive 
therewith,  now  restricted  to  such  species  as 
the  common  gallinule  of  Europe,  G.  chloropus, 
or  that  of  America,  G.  galeata.  it  is  characterized 
by  a  somber  plumage,  a  moderate  bill  and  frontal  boss, 
median  and  linear  nostrils,  and  toes  with  a  marginal  mem- 
brane. There  are  several  species  of  these  ordinary  galli- 
nules  or  mud-hens,  of  various  parts  of  the  world. 

galUnule  (gal'i-nul),  n.  A  bird  of  the  sub- 
family Gallinulinm,  and  especially  of  the  genus 
Qallinula.  The  gallinules,  or  mud-hens  and  water-hens, 
are  mai'sh-birds  related  to  the  rails  and  coots.  Some  of 
them  are  very  beautiful  in  coloration,  and  are  known  as 
sultans  and  hyacinths,  but  most  are  dull-colored  like  the 
rails.  There  are  about  30  species,  of  several  genera,  inhab- 
iting most  parts  of  the  world.  The  Florida  gallinule,  or 
red-billed  mud-hen  of  the  United  States,  is  about  13  inches 
long,  with  greenish  feet,  and  a  general  grayish-black  color, 
becoming  brownish-olive  on  the  back,  pale  or  whitish  on 
the  belly,  and  white  on  the  edge  of  the  wing,  with  white 
stripes  on  the  flank.  It  is  resident  in  the  Southern  States 
and  common  along  the  coast  in  marshes.  The  general  hab- 
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gallipavo  (gal-i-pa'vo),  n. 
Gallipoli  oil.    See  oil. 


gallon 


Florida  Gallinule  f^Gallittula eateata). 

its  are  like  those  of  rails.  The  purple  gallinule  is  a  much 
handsomer  bird,  of  a  different  genus,  Jonomis  martinica, 
inhabiting  the  warmer  parts  of  America  and  the  southern 
Atlantic  coast  of  the  ITnited  States.  The  common  or  black 
gallinule  is  locally  called  in  the  United  States  nmrsh-hen, 
moor-hen,  mud-lien,  marsh-pullet,  mud-pullet,  rice-hen, 
Mna-ortolan,  king-sora,  water-chicken,  etc. 

Gallinulinae  (ga-lin-u-U'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  L. 
Gallmula  +  ■4nce.']  '  A  subfamily  of  aquatic 
palndicole  birds,  of  the  family  Ballidce  and  or- 
AetAlectorides,  having  the  forehead  shielded  by 
a  homy  boss  formed  by  a  prolongation  of  the 
culmen  or  mesorhinium,  the  bill  short  and 
stout,  the  feet  large  with  long  toes  not  webbed 
or  lobed,  but  simple  or  slightly  margined;  the 
gallinules.    See  GalUnula  and  galUnule. 

gallionf,  n.    See  galleon. 

galliott,  n.    See  galiot. 

galUpago  (gal-i-pa'go),  n.    Same  as  galapago. 


Same  as  gallopavo. 

gallipoti  (gal'i-pot),  n.  [Formerly  also  gally- 
pot,  galUepot,  galiepot;  appar.  a  corruption 
(with  accent  orig.  on  the  second  syllable)  of 
OD.  gleypot,  a  gallipot  (cf.  gleywerk,  ^azed 
work),  <  gleye,  gley,  shining  potters'  clay  (cf. 
North  Fries.  gUy,  shining,  D.  g}eis,  glazed,  var- 
nished), +  pot,  pot.  The  same  first  element 
appears  in  gallittle,  q.  v.]  A  small  pot  or  ves- 
sel, painted  and  glazed,  used  by  druggists  and 
apothecaries  for  holding  medicines. 

The  gallypots  of  apothecaries  ...  on  the  outside  had 
apes  and  owls  and  antiques,  but  contained  within  sover- 
eign and  precious  liquors  and  confections. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  i.  35. 

Sir  Humphry  Davy  himself  was  apprenticed  to  an  apothe- 
cary, and  made  his  tlrst  experiments  in  chemistry  with  his 
master's  phials  and  gallipots.      Everett,  Orations,  I.  304. 

gallipot^,  n.    See  galipot. 
gallisize  (gal'i-siz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  galli- 
sizedj-ppi.gallisizing.   Same  as galUse.    [Eare.] 

Science  affords  a  means  of  distinguishing  a  gallisized 
from  a  natural  wine,  if  the  added  sugar  consisted  of  dex- 
trose. Encye.  Brit.,  XXIV.  603. 

gallitilet  (gal'i-til;,  ».  [Also  galleyUle,  galle- 
tyle;  appar.  <  galli-  in  gallipofl-,  q.  v. ,  +  tile.]  A 
tile  used  for  paving  or  wall-decoration. 

About  the  year  1570,  I.  Andries  and  I.  Janson,  potters, 
came  from  Antwerp,  and  settled  in  Norwich,  where  they 
followed  their  trade,  maldng  galley-tile  and  apothecaries' 
vessels  [gallipots].  Stow. 

It  is  to  be  known  of  what  stuff  galletyle  is  made,  and 
how  the  colours  in  it  are  varied. 

Bacon,  Compounding  of  Metals. 

gallium  (gal'i-um),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  Gallia,  Gaul, 
Prance.]  Chemiealsymbol,Ga;  specific  gravity, 
5.935.  A  rare  malleable  metal,  discovered  by 
means  of  spectrum  analysis  in  1875  by  M.  Lecoq 
de  Boisbaudran  in  the  zinc-blende  of  Pierrefitte 
in  the  Pyrenees,  it  is  of  a  grayish-white  color  and  bril- 
liant luster,  and  fuses  at  so  low  a  point  (30°  C.  or  86°  F.)  as 
to  melt  readily  by  the  mere  warmth  of  the  hand.  It  has 
as  yet  been  prepared  only  in  small  quantities.  In  its  prop- 
erties it  is  related  to  aluminium,  and  its  spectrum  consists 
of  two  violet  lines,  one  well  defined  and  eminently  charac- 
teristic.   Atomic  weight,  70. 

gallivant  (gal-i-vanf  )jV.i.  [Also  written  galla- 
vant,  galavant,  and  dial.  gaUigant;  perhaps  a 
variation  of  gallant,  v.]  To  gad  about;  spend 
time  frivolously  or  in  pleasure-seeHng,  espe- 
cially with  the  opposite  sex.     [Colloq.] 

You  were  out  all  day  yesterday,  and  gallivanting  some- 
where, I  know.  Dickens,  Nicholas  Nickleby,  Ixiv. 

"  Go  .  .  .  and  ask  her  to  dance  with  you."  *'  X  am  not 
in  the  humor  to  gallivant,"  was  the  languid  reply. 

C.  Reade,  Clouds  and  Sunshine,  p.  5. 

gallivat  (gal'i-vat),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  A  large  boat 
used  in  the  far  East,  rarely  exceeding  70  tons 
in  burden,  two-masted,  and  commonly  carry- 
ing small  swivel-guns.  The  Malay  pirates  em- 
ploy these  boats  on  account  of  thek  swift- 
ness. 

gallivorous  (ga-liv'o-rus),  a.  [<  L.  gaUa,  a  gall- 
nut,  -t-  vorare,  eat,  devour:  see  gaW.]  In  en- 
tom. ,  devouring  the  interior  of  galls :.  applied  to 
the  larvse  of  gall-producing  insects. 

galliwasp  (gal'i-wosp),  n.  [Appar.  of  W.  Ind. 
origin.]  A  lizard,  Celestus  ocdduus,  about  a 
foot  long,  remarkably  stout  and  plump,  and 
brown  in  general  color.  It  is  a  native  of  the  West 
Indies,  and  seems  to  be  particularly  common  in  Jamaica, 
where  it  is  much  dreaded  and  abhorred  by  the  inhabitants, 
though  without  reason.    Also  spelled  gallywasp. 

Then  all,  sitting  on  the  sandy  turf,  defiant  of  galUwasps 
and  jack-spaniards,  and  all  the  weapons  of  the  insect  host, 
partook  of  the  equal  banquet. 

Kingsley,  Westward  Ho,  xvii. 

gallize  (gal'iz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  gallized,  ppr. 
galUgmg.  [<  GaU  (seedef.)  +  -J«e.]  In  wine- 
manuf, ,  to  add  (to  the  unf  ermented  grape-juice) 
sufficient  water  to  reduce  it  to  a  given  standard 
of  acidity,  and  then  sufficient  sugar  to  bring 
the  whole  to  the  standard  of  sweetness  scientifi- 
cally determined  to  be  the  most  advantageous. 
This  method  is  named  from  Dr.  L.  Gall  of  Treves,  who 
carried  on  with  success  the  experiments  introduced  by  the 
French  chemist  Pdtiot,  with  a  view  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity and  increase  the  quantity  of  the  wine  which  can  be 
produced  from  a  given  lot  of  grapes. 

gall-louse  (gWlous),  n.  One  of  those  aphids, 
of  the  subfamilies  Pcmp7%*«fl5andP%ZZo!i;en«(B, 
which  make  galls.  The  vine-pest.  Phylloxera  vasta- 
trix,  is  known  as  the  grape  gall-louse.  See  cut  in  next 
column,  and  cuts  under  Hormaphis  and  Pemphigus. 

gall-maker  (gai'ma^'ker),  n.  Any  gall-making 
Insect,  as  a  dipterous  cecidomyian  or  a  hyme- 
nopterous  cynipid. 

gall-midge  (gi^l'mij),  n.  A  gall-gnat.  See  Gal- 
licolce,  2. 


Gall-moth  ( Gelechia  ettlltesoli- 
daginis),  natural  size. 


Grape  Gall-louse  (Phylloxera  vastatrix),  the  small  figures  shOTr- 
ing  natural  sizes,  a,  roots  of  vine,  showing  swellings ;  b,  larva  as  it 
appears  when  hibernating ;  e,/,  and  ^,  forms  of  more  mature  lice. 

gall-mite  (gWrnit),  n.  One  of  the  true  mites, 
of  the  genus  Phytoptus,  which  produce  galls. 
P.  quadripes  makes  galls  on  the  leaves  of  the 
soft  maple. 

gall-moth  (gS,rm6th),  n.  One  of  those  moths 
whose  larvse  live  in  the  stems  of  plants,  upon 
which  artificial  external 
swellings  are  produced 
by  their  work.  Species 
of  both  the  Tineidce  and  the 
Tortricid(B  have  this  habit. 
Gelechia  gallce-solidaginix  is 
a  tineid  whose  larvse  pro- 
duce ellipsoidal  nodes  on  the 
stems  of  the  various  golden- 
rods.  Pcedisca  saligneana  is 
a  tortricid  whose  larva  makes 
a  similar  gall.    Grapholitha 

ninana  is  a  very  handsome  tortricid  whose  galls  are  found 
on  Acacia  felieinia.    See  also  cut  under  Pcedisca. 

gallnut  (gai'nut),  n.  [=  D.  galnoot;  as  gaW 
+  nut]    Same  as  gall^,  1. 

gallocyanine  (gal-o-si'a-nin),  n.  [<  gallic^  + 
eyanine.]  A  coal-tar  color  used  in  dyeing,  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  nitroso-dimethyl-ani- 
line  on  tannic  acid,  it  yields  a  bluish-violet  color  of 
moderate  brilliancy,  but  tolerably  fast.  It  is  applicable  to 
cotton,  wool,  or  silk.    Also  called  new  fast  violet. 

galloglass^  n.    See  gallowglass. 

G-allomania  (gal-o-ma'ni-a),  n.  [<  L.  Gallus, 
a  Gaul  (Frenchman),  +  mania,  madness.]  A 
mania  for  imitating  the  French  in  manners, 
customs,  dress,  literature,  etc. 

Gallomania  had  become  the  prevailing  social  epidemic 
of  the  time.  It.  Wallace,  Kussia,  p.  388. 

gallon  (gal'on),  n.     [<  ME.  galon,  galun,  ga- 
loun,  <  OF.  galon,  gallon,  galotin,  galun,  jalon, 
jdllon,  jaillon,  P.  gallon  (=  Sp.  galon  =  Pg. 
galao  =  It.  gallone);  ML.  galo(n-),  galona,  a 
gallon;  perhaps  aug.  of  OP.  *gale,jale,  F.jale, 
a  bowl.    Ct.gilli.]    1.  An  English  measure  of 
capacity  for  dry  or  liquid  substances,  but  usu- 
ally for  liquids,  containing  4  quarts.    The  old 
wine-gallon,  which  was  declared  by  law  to  contain  231  cubic 
inches,  and  to  be  equal  to  a  cylinder  7  inches  in  diameter 
iind  6  inches  high,  is  now  the  legal  gallon  of  the  United 
States,  where  it  is  taken  as  the  volume  of  8.33S9  pounds 
avoirdupois  of  water  at  its  maximum  density  weighed  in 
air  at  30  inches  and  62°  F.    The  imperial  gaUon  now  estab- 
lished in  Great  Britain  for  all  liquid  and  dry  substances 
contains  10  imperial  pounds  of  distilled  water  at  62°  F., 
weighed  in  air  of  the  same  temperature  and  at  30  inches. 
It  has  been  ascertained  to  contain  277.274  cubic  Inches. 
A  statute  of  1266  declares  that  "S  pounds  do  make  a 
gallon  of  wine,  and  8  gallons  of  wine  do  make  a  busheL" 
There  was  thus  but  one  legal  gallon.    The  pound  referred 
to  in  th  e  statute  was  somewhat  lighter  than  the  troy  pound, 
but  it  would  seem  that  in  course  of  time  the  avoirdupois 
pound  was  substituted  in  practice,  for  the  wine-gallon  uni- 
versally used  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century 
contained  224. 4  cubic  inches,  while  8  avoirdupois  pounds  of 
British  wine  (of  gooseberry  or  elderberry)  measure  about 
226  inches.    'This  wine-gallon  was  generally  supposed,  and 
in  1689  was  legally  declared,  to  contain  231  cubic  inches, 
so  that  it  was  found  convenient  in  1707  to  legalize  a  stan- 
dard that  was  more  accurately  of  this  capacity.    This  law 
'  remains  in  force  in  the  United  States,  though  that  standard 
has  long  been  disused.    A  statute  of  1452  defined  the  gal- 
lon as  8  troy  pounds  of  wheat  (still  recognizing  but  one 
gallon),  but  the  standard  exchequer  gallon  constructed 
under  Henry  VII.,  and  supposed  to  represent  the  gallon 
then  used,  contains  274i  cubic  inches.    It  was  generally 
thought  to  contain  272$  inches,  and  the  statute  of  1697, 
defining  dry  measures,  was  intended  to  conform  to  this, 
although  it  actually  makes  the  corn-gallon  268.6  cubic 
inches.    Elizabeth  constructed  a  standard  gallon  of  282 
cubic  inches  (or  nearly  8  pounds  avoirdupois  of  wheat), 
which  became  the  old  ale-gallon.    The  Irish  gallon,  which 
from  1450  to  1695  had  contained  8  pounds  troy  of  wine, 
was  at  the  latter  date  carried  to  272i  cubic  inches;  but 
in  1735  it  was  again  changed  to  217.1  cubic  inches  for  aU 
purposes.    The  Scotch  gallon  was  no  less  than  840  cubic- 
inches.    The  United  States  gallon  is  equivalent  to  3.7853 
liters.    Abbreviated  gal. 


gallon 

2t.  A  measure  of  land.  A  gallon  of  land  is  sup- 
posed to  have  Ijeen  the  amovmt  of  land  proper 
to  sow  a  gallon  of  grain  in. 
galloon  (ga-16n'),  n.  [=  D.  Dan.  Sw.  galon  = 
G.  galone,  <  OP.  galon,  F.  galon,  <  Sp.  galon  = 
Pg.  galckt  =  It.  gallone,  galloon,  aug.  of  gala, 
finery,  ornament:  see  gala'^,  gallant.l  1+.  Ori- 
gLnally,  worsted  laee,  especially  a  closely  woven 
lace  like  a  narrow  ribbon  or  tape  for  binding. 

A  jacket  edged  with  blue  aalloon. 

D'Urfey,  Wit  and  Mirth. 

In  livry  short,  galloone  on  cape, 

With  cloak-bag  mounting  higli  as  nape. 

DaveTiant,  Long  Vacation  in  London. 

2.  In  modern  use:  (a)  A  fabric  similar  to  the 
above,  of  wool,  silk,  tinsel,  cotton,  or  a  combi- 
nation of  any  of  these,  (ft)  A  kind  of  gold  or 
silver  lace  with  a  continuous  even  edge  on  each 
side,  used  on  uniforms,  liveries,  etc. 

We  played  a  bout  or  two  for  a  hat  that  was  edged  with 
silver  galloon.  Swift,  Mem.  of  P.  P. 

gallooned  (ga-lond'),  a.  [<  galloon  +  -e(J2.] 
Furnished  or  adorned  with  galloon. 

Those  enormous  habiliments  .  .  .  were  .  .  .  slashed 
and  galooned.  Carlyle,  Sartor  Resartus,  i.  7. 

galloon-gallantt,  «.  A  gallant  in  galloon:  a 
contemptuous  name. 

Thou  gaUoon-gallant,  and  Mammon  you 
That  build  on  golden  mountains,  thou  money-maggot ! 
Fletcher,  Sea  Voyage,  i.  3. 

gallop  (gal'up),  V.  [Formerly  also  gallup,  galop; 
<  ME.  galopen  (=  T>.  galopperen  =  MHG.  ga- 
lopieren,  G.  galoppiren  =  Dan.  galoppere  =  Sw. 
galoppera),  <  OF.  galoper,  F.  galoper  (=  Pr.  ga- 
laupar  =  Sp.  Pg.  galopar  =  It.  galoppare,  after 
F.),  a  var.,  with  the  usual  change  of  initial  w  to 
g  (gu),  of  OF.  waloper,  >ME.  walopen,  E.  wallop, 
gallop,  lit.  boil,  the  sound  made  by  a  horse  gal- 
loping being  appar.  likened  to  the  boiling  of  a 
pot :  see  wallop,  of  which  gallop  is  a  doublet. 
The  usual  deriv.  from  "Goth,  gahlaupan,  to 
leap,"  is  absurd;  a  Goth.  *  gahlaupan  does  not 
exist,  and  the  rare  and  poet.  AS.  form  gehledpan 
is  transitive.]  I,  intrans.  1.  To  move  or  run 
by  leaps,  as  a  horse ;  run  with  steady  and  more 
or  less  rapid  springs.     See  the  noun. 

Knyghtes  woUith  on  huntyng  ride  ; 

The  deor  galopith  by  wodis  side. 

King  Alisaunder,  1.  460  (Weber's  Metr.  Rom.). 

2.  To  ride  a  horse  that  is  running;  ride  at  a 
running  pace. 

She  and  her  gentlewomen  to  wayte  vpon  her  galoped 
through  the  towne,  where  the  people  might  here  the 
treading  of  their  horsse,  but  they  saw  her  not. 

Grafton,  Edward  the  Confessor,  an.  1043. 
He  gallop'd  up 
To  join  them,  glancing  like  a  dragon-fly. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 

3.  To  move  very  fast;  scamper. 

Master  Blifll  now,  with  his  blood  running  from  his  nose, 
and  the  tears  galloping  after  from  his  eyes,  appeared  before 
his  uncle  and  the  tremendous  Thwackum. 

Fielding,  Tom  Jones,  iii.  4. 

Boys  who  .  . '.  gallop  through  one  of  the  ancients  with 
the  assistance  of  a  translation  can  have  but  a  very  slight 
acquaintance  either  with  the  author  or  his  language. 

Goldsmith,  The  Bee,  No.  6. 

Such  superficial  ideas  .  .  .  he  may  collect  in  fira^Zo^pin^r 
over  it.  Locke,  Conduct  of  Understanding,  §  24. 

II.  trans.  To  cause  to  gallop :  as,  he  galloped 
his  horse  all  the  way. 

Never  gallop  Pegasus  to  death. 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Horace,  I.  i.  14. 

gallop  (gal'up),  n.  [=  D.  galop  =  G.  galopp  = 
Dan.  galop  =  Sw.  galopp,  <  OF.  and  F.  galop  = 
Sp.  Pg.  galope  =  It.  galoppo;  from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  leaping  or  springing  gait  or  movement  of 
horses  (or  other  quadrupeds),  in  which  the  two 
fore  feet  are  lifted  from  the  ground  in  succes- 
sion, and  then  the  two  hind  feet  in  the  same 
succession.  The  term  is  commonly  used  to  denote  the 
movement  intermediate  in  speed  and  action  between  the 
canter  and  the  run,  in  which  during  the  stride  two,  three, 
or  all  the  feet  are  off  the  ground  at  the  same  instant.  (See 
horse.)  The  details  of  the  succession  of  motions  and  the 
system  of  the  steps  vary  with  the  diflerent  species  of  quad- 
rupeds. 

That  trot  became  a  gallop  soon, 
In  spite  of  curb  and  rein. 

Cowper,  John  Gilpin. 

2.  A  ride  at  a  gallop ;  the  act  of  riding  an  ani- 
mal on  the  gallop.— 3.  A  kind  of  dance.  See 
galop — Canterbury  gallop  [so  named  from  Canter, 
bury:  the  allusion  is  said  to  be  to  the  ambling  pace  at 
which  pilgrims  rode  to  Canterbury,  but  this  is  probably 
fanciful],  a  moderate  gallop  of  a  horse :  commonly  abbre- 
viated to  canter  (which  see).  Also  called  tmWn.— False 
gallopt,  in  the  manage,  apparently,  an  awkward  pace. 

Beat.  What  pace  is  this  that  thy  tongue  keeps  ? 
Marg.  Not  a.  false  gallop.       Shah.,  Much  Ado,  iii.  4. 
This  is  the  yeTy  false  gallop  of  verses. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iii.  2. 
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gallopade  (gal-o-pad'),  n.  [Also  (in  def.  2) 
galopade,  galoppade;  =  D.  galopade  =  Dan. 
galoppade  =  Sw.  galoppad,  <  F.  galopade  (=  Pg. 
galopada  =  It.  galoppata),  <  galoper,  gaUop :  see 
gallop,  v.l  1.  In  the  manege,  a  sidelong  or  cur- 
veting kiid  of  gallop. — 2.  A  sprightly  kind  of 
dance,  or  the  music  adapted  to  it.  See  galop. 
The  two  favourite  dances  were  the  Valse  and  the  Galop 
— the  sprightly  galoppade,  as  it  was  called. 

W.  Besant,  Fifty  Years  Ago,  p.  117. 

gallopade  (gal-o-pad'),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  gal- 
lopaded,  ppr.  gdllopading.  [<  gallopade, ».]  To 
gallop;  move  about  briskly;  perform  the  dance 
called  a  gallopade. 

The  shock-head  willows  two  and  two 
By  rivers  gallopaded.       Tennyson,  Amphion. 

gallopavo  (gal-o-pa'v6),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  gallus, 
cock,  -I-  pavo,  peacock.]  Aname  of  the  turkey, 
now  the  technical  specific  name  of  the  bird, 
Meleagris  gallopavo.    Also  written  galUpavo. 

galloper  (gal'up-6r),  n.  1.  One  who  or  that 
which  gallops. 

Mules  bred  in  cold  countries  .  .  .  are  commonly  rough 
gallopers.  Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

That  most  intrepid  and  enduring  of  all  gallopers.  Sir 
Francis  Head.  Hints  on  Horsemanship. 

2.  In  artillery,  a  carriage  on  which  small  guns 
are  cpnveyed,  fitted  with  shafts  so  as  to  be  drawn 
without  limbers.     [Eng.]  —  3.  A  galloper-gun. 

They  likewise  sent  another  detachment,  ...  on  which 
Sir  John  [Cope]  advanced  two  Gallopers,  which  presently 
dislodged  them.  Trial  of  Sir  John  Cope,  p.  139. 

4.  In  dyeing,  a  rolling-frame. 
Galloperdix  (gal-o-per'diks),  n.  [KL.  (B.  Blyth, 
1844),  <  L.  gaUus,  cock,  +perdix,  partridge.]  A 
genus  of  gallinaceous  birds,  the  hiU-partridges, 


Galloperdix  luwtlatus. 

of  the  subf  amilj  Perdieince,  of  India  and  Ceylon, 
related  to  the  jimgle-fowl,  but  having  no  comb 
or  wattles.  The  sexes  are  dissimilar  in  plumage,  but 
both  have  the  shanks  spurred.  There  are  three  species  of 
these  hill-partridges,  G.  spadiceus  and  G.  lunulatus  of  In- 
dia, and  the  Ceylonese  G.  zeylonensis. 

galloper-gun  (gal'up-6r-gun),  n.  A  small  gun 
conveyed  on  a  galloper.  ae&  galloper,  2.   [Eng.] 

gallopm  (gal'o-pin),  n.  [<  OP.  galopin,  also 
walopin,  later  gallopin,  F.  galopin  (=  Sp.  galo- 
pin =  Pg.  galopim  =  It.  galoppino;  ML.  galopi- 
nus),  a  scullion  (cf.  Icel.  galpin,  mod.  galapin, 
a  merry  fellow,  <  E.) ;  cf.  It.  galuppo,  a  lackey, 
footboy  (Florio);  lit.  a  runner  or  errand-boy, 
i.F.  galoper,  etc.,  gallo'p:  eee gallop,  v."]  A  ser- 
vant for  the  kitchen ;  a  cook's  boy ;  a  scullion. 
[Obsolete  or  Scotoh.] 

You,  who  are  all  our  male  attendance,  from  our  Lord 
High  Chamberlain  down  to  our  least  galopin,  follow  us  to 
prepare  our  court.  Scott,  Abbot,  xxi. 

galloping  (gal'up-ing),  re.  [Verbal  n.  of  gal- 
lop, 1).]  The  action  of  a  horse  that  gallops ;  a 
running  at  a  gallop. 

I  did  hear 
The  galloping  of  horse ;  who  was 't  came  by? 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 
Know,  Pegasus  has  got  a  bridle,  .  .  . 
With  which  he  now  is  so  commanded, 
His  days  of  galloping  are  ended. 
Unless  I  with  the  spur  do  prick  him. 

Cotton,  The  Great  Frost. 

galloping  (gal'up-ing),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  gallop, 
V.2  Proceeding  at  a  gallop ;  hence,  figurative- 
ly, advancing  rapidly;  making  rapid  progress: 
3.S,  3,  galloping  consumption  (that  is,  a  consump- 
tion that  proceeds  rapidly  to  a  fatal  termina- 
tion). 

The  doctor  says  it's  a  galloping  consumption.  ...  He 
says  it's  the  quickest  case  he  ever  knew. 

Habterton,  The  Barton  Experiment,  p.  76. 

gallotanuic  (gal-o-tan'ik),  a.  [<  gallic^  + 
tannic.'^  Derived  from  galls  and  consisting  of 
tannin :  used  only  in  the  following  phrase. — 
Gallotannic  acid,  tannic  acid  derived  from  nutgalls. 
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gallotin  (gal'o-tin), «.  [<  gallic'^  + -oUn."]  See 
gaUatin. 

gallou-berry  (gal'^-ber'-'i),  n.  [<  gaUou,  cur- 
lew,-)- E.  berry^.}  The  eurlewberry,  Empetrum 
nigrum :  so  called  from  its  fumismng  much  of 
the  food  of  curlews  in  the  fall. 
gallou-bird  (gal'ij-bSrd),  n.  [<  gallou,  curlew, 
+  E.  ftirdi.]  A  curlew ;  especially,  the  Eskimo 
curlew,  Numenius  borealis. 
gallowt  (gal'o),  V.  t.  [Also  dial,  gaily  (see  gai- 
ly^); <  ME.  *galowen,  in  oomp.  begalowen,  fright- 
en, <  AS.  d-gmlwian,  a-gelwian,  astonish.]  To 
frighten  or  terrify. 

The  wrathful  skies 
Gallow  the  very  wanderers  of  the  dark,      , 
And  make  them  keep  their  caves. 

Shak.,  Lear,  iii.  2. 

gallo'way  (gal'o-wa),  n.  One  of  a  breed  of 
horses  of  small  size  (under  fifteen  hands  high), 
first  raised  in  Galloway  in  Scotland,  character- 
ized by  great  spirit  and  endurance. 

And  on  his  match  as  much  the  Western  horseman  lays 
As  the  rank-riding  Scots  upon  their  Galloways. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  iii.  28. 

A  Galloway,  although  strictly  speaking  a  distinct  breed, 

is  commonly  understood  to  be  a  horse  not  over  14  hands. 

...  A  pony  must  be  less  than  52  inches  (13  hands)  from 

the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  withers,  else  he  is  a  Galloway. 

Encyc.  Brit,  XII.  191. 

gallowglass,  galloglass  (gal'o-gl&s),  n.  [<  Ir. 
galloglach,  a  servant,  a  heavy-armed  soldier,  < 
gall,  a  stranger,  foreigner,  particularly  an  Eng- 
lishman, +  oglach,  a  youth,  servant,  vasssQ, 
knave,  soldier,  kern,  <  og,  young  (=  E.  young, 
q.  v.),  -1-  term.  -laoh.  The  Irish  armed  their 
gallowglasses  after  the  model  of  the  Enghsh 
military  settlers.]  A  soldier  or  armed  retainer 
of  a  chief  in  ancient  Ireland,  the  Hebrides,  or 
other  Gaelic  countries. 

The  merciless  Macdonwald  .  .  .  from  the  western  isles 
Of  kernes  and  gallowglasses  is  supplied. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  1. 2. 

In  October  the  wild  kerns  and  gallowglasses  rose,  in  no 
mood  for  sparing  the  house  of  Pindarus. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  152. 

gallo'W-grass  (gal'o-gras),  n.  Hemp,  as  being 
made  into  halters  for  the  gallows.   [Old  slang.] 

gallo'WS  (gal'oz  or  gal'us),  n.  [<  ME.  galows, 
galowes,  galoiis,  galewes,  gaUoes,  rarely  or  never 
in  sing,  galwe,  <  AS.  galga,  gealga {uaeAiR\)oth 
sing,  and  pi.),  a  gallows,  gibbet,  cross,  =  OS. 
galgo  =  OFries.  g^ga  =  D.  galg  =  MLG.  galge 
=  OHG.  galgo,  MHG.  galge,  G.  galgen  =  Icel. 
galgi  =  Sw.  Dan.  galge,  a  gallows,  gibbet,  = 
Goth,  galga,  cross.  In  the  older  languages 
(Goth.,  AS.,  OHG.,  etc.)  the  word  was  used  to 
denote  the  cross  on  which  Christ  suffered.]  1. 
A  wooden  frame  on  which  criminals  are  exe- 
cuted by  hanging,  usually  consisting  of  two 
posts  and  a  cross-beam  on  the  top,  or  of  a  sin- 
gle post  with  a  projecting  arm,  from  which  the 
criminal  is  suspended  by  a  rope  fastened  about 
his  neck:  a  plural  used  as  a  singular,  and  hav- 
ing the  double  plural  gallowses. 

Mony  toke  he  that  tyme  and  to  toune  led. 
And  hongit  hom  in  hast  vpon  high  galowes. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  1. 12886, 

I  would  we  were  all  of  one  mind,  and  one  mind  good : 
0,  there  were  desolation  of  gaolers  and  gallowses. 

SAa*.,Cymbeline,v.  4. 

2.  A  similar  contrivance  for  suspending  ob- 
jects. 

They  exercise  themselves  with  various  pastimes ;  but 
none  more  in  use,  and  more  barbarous,  then  the  swing- 
ing np  and  downe,  as  boyes  doe  in  bell-ropes;  for  which 
there  be  gallowses.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  44. 

3.  Naut.,  sajae  a,agallows-l>itts.—i.  lucoflpniin- 
ing,  a  set  of  timbers  consisting  of  two  upright 
pieces  or  props  and  a  bar  or  crown-tree  laid 
across  their  tops  so  as  to  support  the  roof  in 
a  level  or  in  any  other  excavation.  [North. 
Eng.] — 5.  In  printing,  a  low  trestle  attached 
to  old  forms  of  hand  printing-presses,  to  sustain 
the  tympan. —  6.  A  central  core  formed  of  sev- 
eral cornstalks  interlaced  diagonally  (while  im- 
cut)  to  serve  as  a  stool  or  support  for  cut  maize 
which  is  placed  about  it  in  forming  a  shock. 
[U.  S.]— 7.  pi  A  pair  of  braces  for  supporting 
the  trousers.    Also  galluses.     [CoUoq.] 

A  pair  of  worn  jean  trousers  covered  his  lower  limbs, 
and  were  held  in  place  by  knit  "galluses,"  which  crossed 
the  back  of  his  cotton  shirt  exactly  in  the  middle  and  dis- 
appeared over  his  shoulders  in  well-defined  grooves. 

The  Century,  XXXVI.  895. 

8t.  A  wretch  who  deserves  to  be  hanged;  a 
gallows-bird.     [Eare.] 

Eos.  He  [Cupid]  hath  been  five  thousand  years  a  boy. 

Kaih.  Ay,  and  a  shrewd  unhappy  gallows  too. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L,  v.  ^ 


gallows 

Though  he  be  a  notable  gallowa,  yet  I'll  assure  you  his 
master  did  turn  him  away,  even  in  this  place. 

Beau,  and,  Fl.,  Knight  of  Burning  Pestle,  i.  4. 

•  To  cheat  tbe  gallowB.    Seecheati. 
gallows  (gal'oz  or  gal'iis),  a.     [Also  gallus;  a 
dial,  use  of  gallows,  m.,  as  a  word  of  vague  em- 
phasis.]   Eeekless;  dashing;  slio-wy.     [Prov. 
Eng.  and  IT.  S.] 
1.00k  what  a  gallus  walk  she's  got ! 

A  Glance  at  New  York. 

gallows  (gal'oz  or  gal'us),  adv.     [<  gallows,  a.] 
Very ;  exceedingly :  as,  gallows  poor.  [Slang.] 

The  fleece  come  in  and  got  jraJIcrs  well  kicked  about  the 
head.  H,  Kingsley,  E-avenshoe,  xli. 

gallows-bird  (gal'oz-b6rd),  n.     1.  A  person 
who  deserves  to  be  hanged. 

The  famous  converted  gallows  bird  .  .  .  proclaims  the 
good  word  in  lamentable  accents. 

Harpers  Mag.,  LXXVI.  416. 

2.  One  who  has  been  hanged. 

"  It  is  ill  to  check  sleep  or  sweat  in  a  sick  man,"  said 
he ;  "I  know  that  far,  though  I  ne'er  minced  [dissected] 
ape  nor  gallows-bird." 

C.  Reade,  Cloister  and  Hearth,  xxviii. 

gallows-bitts  (gal'oz-bits),  n.  pi.  Naut.,  on 
men-of-war,  a  pair  of 
strong  frames  of  oak 
made  in  the  form  of  a 
gallows,  fixed  between 
the  fore  and  main  hatch- 
ways, with  concave 
cross-beams  called  gal- 
lows-tops tenoned  on  to 
the  uprights,  to  support 
Gallows-bitts.  Spare  topmasts,  yards, 

booms,  boats,  etc.  Also 
called  gallows,  gallows-frame,  gallows-stanchions. 

gallows-faced  (gal'oz-fast),  a.    Eascally-look- 
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gall-sickness  (gal'sik'''nes),  n.  A  remitting 
malarial  fever  with  jaundice,  appearing  in  the 
Netherlands ;  Waleheren  fever. 

gallsomet  (gai'sum),  a.  [<galV-  +  -some.']  Pull 
of  gall;  angry;  malignant. 

Such  accusations  .  .  .  any  vulgar  man  may  .  .  .  cry 
out  upon,  and  condemn  both  of  galsame  bitterness  and  of 
wilful  fraud  and  falsehood. 

Bp.  Morton,  Discharge  of  Imput.  (1633),  p.  210. 

gall-stone  (gil'ston),  n.  A  concretion  formed 
in  the  gall-bladder;  a  biliary  calculus.  Gall- 
stones consist  largely  of  cholesterin.  A  pigment  said  to 
be  made  from  them  is  used  in  water-color  painting,  but 
the  color  sold  as  such  is  composed  of  other  materials,  prob- 
ably gamboge  and  yellow  lake.  True  gall-stone  is  a  deep 
rich  yellow,  but  is  not  permanent,  and  its  color  is  de- 
stroyed by  light.  The  commonest  kind  of  gall-stone  is 
used  in  water-color  painting,  on  account  of  its  brightness 
and  durability,  as  a  yellow  coloring  matter. 

Gallusl  (gal'us),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  gallus,  cook.] 
1.  A  genus  of  gallinaceous  birds,  of  the  family 
JPhasiamidcB,  having  as  type  the  domestic  hen, 
G.  domesticus,  some  if  not  all  varieties  of  which 
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Art  thou  there,  thou  rogue,  thou  hangdog,  thou  gal- 
lows-faced  vagabond?  Brooke,  Fool  of  Quality,  ii.  16. 

gallows-frame  (gal'oz-fram),  n.  1.  The  frame 
of  a  gallows. —  2.  The  frame  by  which  the 
beam  of  a  beam-engine  is  supported. — 3.  In 
mimng,  the  structure  erected  over  a  shaft  to 
support  the  pulleys  and  steady  the  cage. 
[Eng.]  Called  in  the  Pennsylvania  anthracite 
region  the  head-frame. —  4.  Naut.,  same  a,sgal- 
lows-bitts. 

gallows-free  (gal'oz-fre),  a.  Free  from  danger 
of  hanging. 

Let  him  be  gallows-free  by  my  consent, 
And  nothing  suffer,  since  he  nothing  meant. 

Dryden,  Abs.  and  Achit.,  ii.  431. 

gallows-locks  (gal'oz-loks),  n.  pi.  Locks  that 
hang  down  straight  and  stiff.     [CoUoq.] 

His  hair  hung  in  straight  gallows-locks  about  his  ears, 
and  added  not  a  little  to  his  sharking  demeanor. 

Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  334. 

gallowsness  (gal'oz-nes  or  gal'us-nes),  n.  [< 
gallows,  a.,  +  -ness.2    Recklessness.     [Slang.] 

Spinning  indeed !  It  isn't  spinning  as  you'd  be  at,  I'll  be 
bound,  and  let  you  have  your  own  way;  I  never  knew 
your  equals  for  gallowsness.     George  Eliot,  Adam  Bede,  vi. 

gallows-pint  (gal'oz-pin),  n.  The  beam  of  a 
gallows. 

0  what'U  my  poor  father  think, 

As  he  comes  through  the  town, 
To  see  the  face  of  his  Molly  fair 
Hanging  on  the  gallows-pin  I 
Mary  Hamilton  (Child's  Ballads,  III.  125). 

gallows-ripe  (gal'oz-rip),  a.  Eeady  for  hang- 
ing.   Davies. 

Jourdan  himself  remains  unchanged ;  gets  loose  again 
as  one  not  yet  gallows-ripe.    Carlyle,  French  Eev.,  II.  v.  3. 

gallows-stanchions  (gal'dz-stan'-'shonz),  n.  pi. 
Same  as  gallows-bitts. 

gallows-stringst  (gal'oz-stringz),  n.  pi.  The 
strings  or  ropes  of  a  gallows :  applied  as  a  term 
of  reproach  to  a  person. 

Ay,  hang  him,  little  Gallows-strings, 
He  does  a  thousand  of  these  things. 

Cotton,  Burlesque  upon  Burles4ue,  p.  214. 

gallows-top  (gal'oz-top),  «.     See  gallows-Utts. 
gallows-tree  (gal'oz-tre),  n.    A  gallows. 

He  play'd  a  spring,  and  danc'd  it  roimd. 

Below  the  gcUlows-tree. 

Burns,  Macpherson  s  Farewell. 

gallow-treet  (gal'6-tre),  n.     [<  ME.  galowe-tre, 
galwe-tre,  <  AS.  galg-tredw  (=  Icel.  galga-tre), 
<  galga,  gallows,  +  tredw,  tree.] 
Now  gallows-tree. 

But  bend  your  bowes,  and  stroke  your  strings, 

Set  the  raiiow  «ree  aboute.      ^  ,,    ,    „  „-„> 

RoUn  Hood  and  the  Old  Man  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  269). 


Jungle-fowl  {Gallus /errugineus). 

are  the  modified  descendants  of  Gallus  ferru- 
gmetts  OT  bankwus ;  the  jxmgle-fowl.    Sonnerat's 

jungle-fowl,  Qaltus  sonnerati,  is  another  example.     The 
game-cock  is  now  probably  tne  nearest  to  the  wild  origi- 
nal of  all  the  varieties  of  the  domestic  fowl. 
2.  In  iehth.j  a  genus  of  earangoid  fishes.    La- 
c^pMe,  1802. — 3.  In  conch.,  same  as  Stromhm. 

Gallus2  (gal'us), ».;  pi.  Gain  (-i).  [L.,  <  Gr.  WA- 
Aof,  a  priest  of  Cybele,  so  called,  according  to 
the  tradition,  from  their  raving,  the  name  being 
associated  with  that  of  the  river  Gallus,  Gr.  Vak- 
/lof,  in  Phrygia,  whose  waters  were  fabled  to 
make  those  who  drank  it  mad.]  In  classical 
antiq.,  a  priest  of  Cybele.  The  worship  of  this  god- 
dess was  introduced  into  Home  from  Phrygia  in  204  B.  0. 
It  consisted  essentially  of  wild  and  boisterous  rites,  and  it 
was  the  usage  that  these  priests  should  be  eunuchs.  The 
chief  of  the  college  was  styled  Archigallus. 
These  Man-women  Priests  were  called  Oalli. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  79. 

gallus^  (gal'us),  a.    Same  as  gallows. . 
galluses  (gal'us-ez),  n.  pi.     Same  as  gallowses, 

plural  of  gallows,  in  sense  7. 
gall-wasp  (gWwosp),  n.    A  hymenopterous 

gall-insect;  one  of  the  GalUcolw,  Cynipidce,  or 

gall-flies. 
gallyi  (gft'li),  a.     [<  gain  +  -yl.-\    Like  gall; 

bitter  as  gall. 
He  abhorreth  all  golly  and  bitter  drinkes  of  sin. 

Cranmer,  To  Bp.  Gardiner,  p.  246. 

gallyi  (gi-'li),  a.  [Formerly  also  gaully;  <  galV^ 
+  -^1.]  Characterized  ,by  galls  or  abraded 
spots. 

I  see  in  some  meadows  gaully  places  where  little  or  no 
grasse  at  all  groweth,  by  reason  (as  I  take  it)  of  the  too 
long  standing  of  the  water.    Norden,  Surveior's  Dialogue. 

gally^t,  V.  t.  [Var.  of  gallow.']  Same  as  gallow. 
The  next  day  being  Sunday,  call'd  by  the  natives  of  this 
country  [Devonshire]  Maze-Sunday  (and  indeed  not  with- 
out some  reason,  for  the  people  looked  as  if  they  were 
gained),  I  was  wak'd  by  the  tremendous  sound  of  a  horse- 
trumpet.  Tom  Brown,  Works,  III.  206. 

gaily*,  n.  An  obsolete  or  occasional  spelling 
otgaUey. 

gallygaskinst,  gallygascoynest,  n.  pi.  Obso- 
lete spellings  of  galligashms. 

gallypott,  n.     See  gallipofi-. 

gallywasp,  n.    See  galUwasp. 

gally-worm  (gal'i-werm),  n.  [The  first  ele- 
ment is  tmcertain.]  A  common  name  of  sun- 
dry myriapods  or  millepeds,  as  a  thousand-legs 
of  the  genus  Polydesmus.  Also  spelled  galley- 
worm. 

galoche,  ».    See  galosh. 

Galomys  (gal'6-mis),  n.    Same  as  Galemys. 

galon  (P.  pron.  ga-16n'),  n.     [P.]     Same  as 


gall-pipe  (gai'pip),  n. 
as  gatt-dtict. 


[i  gain  +  pipe."]    Same  galoniert, ».     [Perhaps  from  g'aZilon,  as  indicat- 
ing its  capacity.]    A  vessel  for  table  use  and 


gait 

for  decorating  a  court  cupboard,  probably  of  a 
size  sufficient  to  hold  about  a  gallon. 
galoot  (ga-18t'),  n.  [Also  galloot;  of  slang  ori- 
gin.] A  ieUow :  a  term  of  humorous  contempt, 
often  implying  something  awkward,  silly,  or 
weak  in  the  person  so  designated.  [Slang, 
U.  S.] 

I'll  hold  her  nozzle  agin  the  bank. 

Till  the  last  galoot 's  ashore. 

John  Say,  Jim  Bludso. 

galopt,  V.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  gallop. 

galop  (gal'up;  as  a  P.  word,  gal'6),  n.  If.  An 
obsolete  spelling  of  gallop. —  2.  [P.]  (a)  A 
lively  round  dance  of  German  origin.  (6)  Mu- 
sic for  such  a  dance,  or  in  its  rhj^thm,  which  is 
duple  and  quick. 

galopade  (gal-g-pad'),  n.    Same  as  galop,  2. 

galore  (ga-16r'5,  adv.  [Also  formerly  written 
gelore,  gilore,  gillore,  golore,  etc. ;  C  Ir.  go  leor 
=  Gael,  gu  leor  or  leoir,  sufficiently,  enough: 
go,  a  particle  prefixed  to  an  adj.  to  form  an 
adv.;  leor,  adj.,  sufficient,  enough.]  Sufficient- 
ly; abundantly;  in  plenty.  It  is  often  used 
with  the  force  of  a  predicate  adjective.  [Hu- 
morous.] 

To  feasting  they  went,  with  true  merriment. 

And  tippl'd  strong  liquor  gillore. 

Robin  Hood  and  Little  John  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  222). 

A  shriek  of  welcome  greeted  them ;  they  were  set  in  a 

corner,  with  beef  and  ale  galore,  and  soon  the  great  table 

was  caiTied  in,  the  ground  cleared,  the  couples  made,  and 

the-flddlers  tmiing.    C.  Reade,  Clouds  and  Sunshine,  p.  8. 

galosh  (ga-losh'),  n.  [Also  written  gallosh,  go- 
losh, in  pi.  galoshes,  goloshes,  formerly  galash, 
galage,  gallage,  etc.,  and  even  galloshoes  (sim- 
ulating shoes)  (now  also  galoche,  after  P. ) ;  <  ME. 
galoclw,  also  galage,  galege,  <  OP.  galoche,  P. 
galoche  =  Sp.  Pg.  galocha  =  It.  galoseia  (ML. 
galoccia),  prob.  <  ML.  calopedia,  a  clog  or  wood- 
en shoe,  <  Gr.  mkonoSiov,  dim.  of  naUirovf,  koM- 
novQ  {-Trod-),  a  shoemakers'  last,  <  /caAw,  wood 
(prop,  wood  for  burning,  <  nalnv,  burn),  +  noh^ 
(Trod-)  =  E.  foof]  1.  A  kind  of  clog  or  patten 
worn  in  the  middle  ages  as  a  protection  against 
wet,  and  common,  because  of  the  practice  of 
making  shoes  of  cloth,  silk,  or  the  like,  or  of 
ornamental  leather. 

With-oute  spores  other  spere  and  sprakliche  he  lokede. 
As  is  the  kynde  of  a  knyght  that  cometh  to  be  doubed. 
To  geten  hus  gilte  spores  and  galoches  y-couped. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xxi.  12. 

2.   In  present  use,  any  overshoe;  a  rubber: 
usually  in  the  plural.     [Bare  in  the  U.  S.] 

Kose,  having  been  delayed  by  the  loss  of  one  of  her  ga- 
loshes in  a  bog,  had  been  once  near  Catherine  .  .  .  dur- 
ing that  dripping  descent. 

Mrs.  H.  Ward,  Robert  Elsmere,  viii. 
Dutch  galoshest,  skates.    [Hare.] 

And  had  I  but  Dutch  galloshoes  on, 
At  one  run  I  would  slide  to  Lon— . 

Cotton,  The  Great  Frost. 

galosh  (ga-losh'),  v.  t.  [<  galosh,  ».]  To  pro- 
tect with  a  partial  covering,  edging,  or  the  like 
of  strong  or  water-proof  material,  as  a  shoe. 

His  boots  .  .  .  had  been  "soled"  and  "heeled"  more 
than  once ;  had  they  been  goloshed,  their  owner  might 
have  defied  Fate  !  Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends. 

galpt,  V.  i.  [ME.  galpen,  gape ;  perhaps  akin  to 
yelp,  q.  v.]    To  gape ;  yawn. 

See  how  he  galpeth,  lo,  this  dronken  wight. 
As  though  he  wold  us  swalow  anon  right. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Manciple's  Tale. 
Next,  mynd  thy  grave  continually. 
Which  galpes,  thee  to  devour. 

Kendall,  Flowers  of  Epigrams  (1677). 

galravage,  galra verge  (gal-rav'aj,  -6rj),  n, 
and  V.    Same  as  gilravage. 

The  witches  lang  syne  had  their  sinful  possets  and  gal- 
ravitchings.  Gait,  Annals  of  the  Parish,  ii. 

Eh :  harkee  till  this  las&  o'  mine.  She  thinks  as  because 
she's  gone  galraverging,  I  maun  ha'  missed  her  and  be 
ailing.  Mrs.  Gaskell,  Sylvia's  Lovers,  vi. 

galrush  (gal'rush),  «.  The  red-throated  diver 
or  loon,  CoVymbus  septentrionalis.  [Dublin  Bay, 
Ireland.] 

galti  (gMt),  n.  [Also  gault,  golt;  <  Norw.  gald, 
hard  ground,  a  place  where  the  ground,  or  snow, 
is  trodden  hard,  =  Icel.  gald,  galdr,  gaddr,  hard 
snow.]  1.  Clay;  brick-earth.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
Specifically — 2.  In  geol.,  the  lowest  division  of 
the  Upper  Cretaceous  series.  The  gait  is  a  stiff 
clay,  sometimes  sandy  or  calcareous,  dark-blue  in  color, 
with  layers  of  pyritous  and  phosphatic  nodules,  and  oc- 
casional seams  of  greensand.  It  varies  from  100  to  20O 
feet  in  thickness,  and  forms  a  marked  boundary  between 
the  Upper  and  the  Lower  Cretaceous  rocks. 

galt^  (g^lt),  n.     [<  ME.  galte,  <  Icel.  goltr,  also 
galti  =  Sw.  Dan.  gait,  a  gelded  hog:  see  geld^, 
"  "  ]    A  boar  pig.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
Greesse  growene  as  a  galte,  fuUe  grylych  he  lukez ! 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  1.  1101. 


galtrop 

galtropt  (gal'trop),  n.    Same  as  caltrop. 

Erroura  in  Divinity  and  Policy  ...  are  tlie  cursed  Coun- 
ter-mures, dropt  Portcullises,  scouring  Augiports,  sulphu- 
rious  Granado's,  laden  murtherers,  peevish  Gaithropes,  aud 
rascall  desperadoes,  which  the  Prince  of  lyes  imployes 
with  all  his  skill  and  malice,  to  maintaine  the  walls  and 
gates  of  his  kingdome.       N.  Ward,  Simple  Cobler,  p.  75. 

galucliat(F.pron.  ga-lii-slia'),  »•  [F-]  A  kind 
of  shark's  skm  or  shagreen  usually  dyed  green, 
used  to  cover  eases,  boxes,  etc.  As  prepared 
it  retains  the  tubercles  with  which  it  is  stud- 
ded in  the  natural  state. 

galvanic  (gal-van'ik),  a.  [=  F.  galvanique  = 
Sp.  galvdnico  =  Pg.  It.  galvanico  (cf.  D.  Q.  gal- 
vanisch  =  Dan.  Sw.  galvanisk),  <  Galvani :  see 
galvanism.']  1.  Pertaining  to  galvanism,  or 
current  electricity  as  produced  by  a  ehenoical 
battery  (see  electricity) :  same  as  voltaic,  a  word 
in  more  common  use. 

All  the  galvanick  combinations,  analogous  to  the  new 
apparatus  of  Mr.  Volta,  .  .  .  consist  ...  of  series,  con- 
taining at  least  two  metallic  substances,  or  one  metal  and 
a  stratum  of  iiuids. 

Sir  B.  Davy,  Philos.  Trans.  (1801),  ii.,  art.  20. 

2.  Spasmodic,  like  the  movements  of  a  limb 
produced  by  a  current  of  electricity :  as,  a  gal- 
vanic start Galvanic  battery,  cautery,  current, 

^craseur,  etc.    See  the  nouns. — Galvanic  induction, 
induction  of  electric  currents. 
galvanical  (gal-van'i-kal),  a.    [<  galvanic  + 
-a/.]    Same  as  galvanic. 

The  phenomena  of  magnets,  of  electrical  bodies,  of  gal- 
vaniGol  apparatus,  seem  to  form  obvious  material  for  such 
sciences.       Whewell,  Philos.  of  the  Mechanical  Sciences. 

galvanisation,  galvanise,  etc.  See  galvaniza- 
tion, etc. 

galvanism  (gal'va-nizm),  n.  [=  D.  G.  galva- 
nismus  =  Dan.  galvanisme  =  Sw.  galvanism  = 
F.  galvanisme  =  Sp.  Pg.  galvanismo,  <  It.  gal- 
vamsmo,  so  called  after  Luigi  &atoom,  professor 
of  anatomy  at  Bologna  (1737-98),  the  first  in- 
vestigator in  this  field.  His  theory  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1792.]  1.  That  branch  of  the  science 
pf  electricity  which  treats  of  electric  currents 
more  especially  as  arising  from  chemical  action, 
as  from  the  combination  of  metals  with  acids. 
The  name  was  given  before  the  identity  of  this  form  of 
electricity  and  that  produced  by  friction  was  fully  under- 
stood; it  is  now  nearly  obsolete.    See  electricity. 

2.  In  med.,  the  application  of  an  electric  cur- 
rent from  a  number  of  cells:  in  distinction 
from /aradism  or  the  use  of  a  series  of  brief  al- 
ternating currents  from  an  induction-coil,  and 
from  franMinism  or  the  charging  from  a  fric- 
tional  or  Holtz  machine. 

galvanist  (gal'va-nist),  n.  [As  gahian-ism  + 
-ist.]     One  verseii  in  galvanism. 

galvanization  (gal"va-m-za'shon),  n.  [<  gal- 
vanize +  -ationj]  Tfie  act  of  galvanizing,  or 
the  state  of  being  so  affected,  .also  spelled  gal- 
vanisation. 

galvanize  (gal'va-niz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and.  pp.  gal- 
vanized, ppr.  galvanizing.  [=  D.  galvaniseren 
=  Gr.  galvanisiren  =  Dan.  galvanisere  =  Sw. 
galvanisera  =  F.  galvaniser  =  Sp.  galvanizar  = 
Pg.  galvanisar  =  It.  gaVoanizzare ;  as  galvan^ 
ic  +  -ize.']  1.  To  subject  to  the  action  of  an 
electric  or  galvanic  current,  as  in  medicine. 
The  word  is  especially  used  of  the  act  of  restoring  to  con- 
sciousness by  electrical  action,  as  from  a  state  ofsuspend- 

;  ed  animation;  or  of  electrical  restoration  to  a  semblance 
of  life,  as  a  corpse  or  a  severed  part  of  the  body. 

The  agitations  resembled  the  grinnings  and  writhings 
of  a  gaivanUed  corpse,  not  the  struggles  of  an  athletic 
man.  Macaiday,  On  History. 

Hence — 2.  To  confer  a  fictitious  vitality  upon; 
give  a  mechanical  semblance  of  Ufe  or  vitality 
to. — 3.  To  plate,  as  with  gold,  silver,  or  other 
metal,  by  means  of  galvanic  electricity;  elec- 
troplate. 

Also  spelled  galvanise. 
Galvanized  iron,  a  name  given  (a)  improperly  to  sheets 
of  iron  coated  with  zinc  by  a  non-galvanic  process,  the 
iron  being  first  cleansed  by  friction  and  the  action  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  and  then  plunged  into  a  bath  composed  of 
melted  zinc  and  other  substances,  as  sal  ammoniac,  or  mer- 
cury and  potassium ;  (6)  properly,  to  sheets  of  iron  coated 
first  with  tin  by  a  galvanic  process,  and  then  with  zinc  by 
immersion  in  a  bath  containing  fluid  zinc  covered  with  sal 
ammoniac  mixed  with  earthy  matter. 

galvanizer  (gal' va-ui-zer),  re.  One  who  or  that 
which  galvanizes.    Also  spelled  galvaniser. 

galvano-.  Combining  form  of  galvanic  or  gal- 
vanism. 

galvanocaustic  (gal"va-n6-kEts'tik;,  a.  [<  gal- 
vanic +  caustic,  q.  v.]'  Relating  to  the  heat 
derived  from  a  current  of  electricity  when  em- 
ployed in  cauterization. 

galvanocauterization  (gal"va-n6-ka"te-ri-za'- 
shon),  n.  [<  galvanic  +  cauierizatiouli  Cau- 
terization by  the  heat  induced  by  a  current  of 
electricity. 
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galvanocautery  (gal"va-n6-ka,'te-ri),  n.;  pi. 
galvanocauteries  (-riz).  [<  galvanic  +  cautery.] 
In  surg.,  a  cautery  in  which  a  galvanic  current 
is  used  to  heat  the  cauterizing  part  of  the  ap- 
paratus. 

galvanoglyph.  (gal'va-no-glif),  «.  [<  galvanic 
+  Gr.  y'Aixjieiv,  engrave.]  A  picture  produced 
by  galvanoglyphy. 

galvanoglypny  (gal-va-nog'li-fl),  n.  [As  gal- 
vanoglyph +  -y.]  A  method  of  producing  an 
electroplate  which  may  be  used  in  a  printing- 
press.  The  essential  features  of  the  process  are  the  use 
of  a  zinc  plate  covered  with  a  ground,  and  etched  as  a 
matrix  for  an  electroplate,  the  reverse  plate  thus  obtained 
being  used  in  printing.  The  picture  obtained  by  this 
method  is  called  a  galvanoglyph. 

galvanograph  (gal'va-no-graf),  n.  [<  galvan- 
ic +  Gr.  -ypA^eiv,  write.]  1.  A  plate  formed  by 
the  galvanographic  process. —  2.  An  impres- 
sion taken  from  such  a  plate. 

galvanographic  (gaF'va-no-graf 'ik),  a.  [<  gal- 
vanography  +  -ic]  Pertaining  to  galvanog- 
raphy. 

galvanography  (gal-va-nog'ra-fi),  n.  [As  gal- 
vanograph  +  -y.]  A  process  for  producing 
plates  which  will  give  impressions  after  the 
manner  of  a  plate  used  in  copperplate  engrav- 
ing. The  drawing  is  made  ou  a  silvered  plate  in  viscid 
paints,  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  the  dark  parts  slightly 
raised.  An  electrotype  is  taken  from  this,  which  may  be 
used  as  an  engraved  plate,  the  dark  lines  now  being  de- 
pressed precisely  as  in  a  copperplate.  An  impression  from 
such  a  plate  is  called  a  galvanograph. 

galvanologist  (gal-va-nol'o-jist),  n.  [<  galva- 
nology  -h  -ist.]  One  who  describes  the  phenom- 
ena of  galvanism. 

galvanology  (gal-va-nol'o-ji),  n.  [<  galvanic 
+  Gr.  -?u)yia,  <  Myeiv,  speak:  see  -ology.]  A 
description  of  the  phenomena  of  galvanism. 

galvanomagnetic  (gal"va-n6-mag-net'ik),  a. 
Same  as  electi'omagnetic. 

galvanometer  (gal-va-nom'e-ter),  n.  [<  galvan- 
ic -I-  Gr.  lihpov,  a  measure.]  An  instrument 
for  detectingthe  existence  and  determining  the 
strength  and  direction  of  an  electric  current. 
In  all  galvanometers  the  principle  of  action  is  the  same. 
It  depends  upon  the  force  which  Oersted  discovered  to 
be  exerted  between  a  magnetic  needle  and  a  wire  carry- 
ing a  current — a  force  which  tends  to  set  the  needle  at 
right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  current,  and  whose 
intensity,  other  things  remaining  the  same,  depends  di- 
rectly upon  the  strength  of  the  current. 

The  term  galvanometer  is  applied  to  an  instrument  for 
measuring  the  strength  of  electric  currents  by  means  of 
the  deflection  of  a  magnetic  needle  round  which  the  cur- 
rent is  caused  to  flow  through  a  coil  of  wire. 

S.  P.  Thompson,  Elect,  and  Mag. 

Aperiodic  galvanometer,  a  dead-beat  or  thoroughly 
damped  galvanometer. — Astatic  galvanometer,  an  in- 
strument which  consists  of  a  pair  of  similar  needles  mag- 
netized, with  their  poles  turned  opposite  ways,  and  stiffly 
connected  at  their  centers,  so  that  both  will  swing  together. 


Astatic  GalvanometeT. 

The  one  tends  always  to  turn  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the 

other  under  the  earth's  magnetic  attraction,  so  that  if  the 

needles  were  perfectly  alike  they  would  form  a  perfectly 

astatic  pair,  or  a  pair  that  would  not  tend  to  assume  any 

particular  direction  from  the  magnetic  influence  of  the 

earth.    One  of  the  needles,  ab,  is  nearly  in  the  center  of 

the  coil,  CDEF,  through 

which  the  current  passes; 

the  other,  a'b',  just  above 

the  coil.  When  a  current 

traverses  the  coil  in  the 

direction  of  the  arrows, 

the  action  of  all  parts  of 

the  current  upon  the  low-    p 

er  needle  tends  to  urge 

the  austral  pole  a  toward 

the  back  of  the  figure  and 

the  boreal  pole  b  to  the 

front,  while  the  upper 

needle,  a'b',  is  affected  principally  by  the  current  CD  of 

the  coil,  which  urges  the  austral  pole  a'  to  the  front  of  the 

figure  and  the  boreal  pole  b'  to  the  back.    Both  needles 

are  thus  urged  to  rotate  in  the  same  direction  by  the  cur- 


galvanoscope 

rent,  and,  as  the  opposing  action  of  the  earth  is  greath 
enfeebled  by  the  combination,  a  much  larger  deflection  is 
obtained  than  would  be  given  by  one  of  the  needles  if  em- 
ployed alone.  Galvanometers  are  also  made  astatic  by 
the  use  of  a  fixed  magnet  so  placed  as  to  counteract  the 
influence  of  the  earth's  magnetism. — Ballistic  galva- 
nometer,  an  instrument  used  to  measure  the  strength 
of  a  curient  which  acts  for  only  a  very. short  time,  as  that 
produced  by  the  discharge  of  a  condenser.  It  involves 
the  use  of  a  heavy  needle,  which  takes  a  relatively  long 
time  to  swing.  The  sine  of  half  the  angle  of  the  first 
swing  is  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  electricity  which 
has  flowed  through  the  coil. — Dead-beat  galvanome- 
ter, a  galvanometer  in  which  the  needle  is  so  damped 
by  mduction  or  otherwise,  that  on  the  passage  of  a  cur- 
rent it  will  move  to  its  final  deflection  without  oscilla- 
tion.—Differential  galvanometer,  a  form  of  galva- 
nometer in  which  the  coil  consists  of  two  separate  wires 
wound  side  by  side,  and  used  to  compare  two  currents. 
If  the  currents  are  sent  in  opposite  directions  through 
these  wires  the  motion  of  the  needle  will  be  determined 
by  the  difference  in  their  intensity ;  if  they  were  equal  the 
needle  would  remain  stationary.—  Sine  galvanometer 
a  magnetic  needle  poised  at  the  center  of  a  coil  of  insu- 
lated copper  wire  wound  round  a  vertical  circle  that  may 
be  turned  horizontally  on  its  stand.  In  use  the  needle  and 
vertical  circle  are  at  first  both  in  the  magnetic  meridian. 
When  a  current  passes,  the  needle  is  deflected,  and  the 
vertical  coil  is  turned  by  the  observer  until  its  plane  coin- 
cides with  the  magnetic  axis  of  the  needle.  The  strength 
of  the  current  is  as  the  sine  of  the  angular  deviation. 

Any  sensitive  galvanometer  in  which  the  needle  is  di- 
rected by  the  earth's  magnetism  can  be  used  as  a  Hne 
galvanometer,  provided  the  frame  on  which  the  coils  are 
wound  is  capable  of  being  turned  round  a  central  axis. 
5.  P.  Thompson,  Elect,  and  Mag.,  p.  167. 

Tangent  galvanometer,  a  very  short  magnetic  needle 
delicately  suspended  so  as  to  turn  in  a  horizontal  plane. 
The  point  about  which  it  turns  is  at  the  center  of  a  ver- 
tical coil  of  copper  wire  through  which  the  current  is 
passed.  The  diameter  of  the  coil  is  at  least  ten  or  twelve 
times  the  length  of  the  needle.  The  needle  is  therefore 
, usually  not  more  than  half  an  inch  long;  and,  for  conve- 
nience of  reading  its  deflections,  long  light  pointers  of 
aluminium  or  of  glass  fiber  are  cemented  to  its  ends.  In 
use  the  instrument  is  placed  so  that  the  vertical  coil  of 
copper  wire  is  in  the  plane  of  the  magnetic  meridian.  The 
cun'ent  is  then  sent  through  the  coil,,  and  the  angle  by 
which  theneedleisdefiectedis  read  off.  The  strength  of 
the  current  then  is  proportional  to  the  tangent  of  the  an- 
gle of  defiection,  whence  the  name  of  the  instrument- 
Thomson's  mirror  galvanometer,  the  most  sensitive 
galvanometer  yet  invented.  Its  needle,  which  is  very 
short,  is  rigidly  attached  to  a  small,  light,  concave  mirror, 
and  suspended  in  the  center  of  a  vertical  coil  of  very  small 
diameter  by  a  silk  fiber.  A  movable  magnet  is  provided 
for  bringing  the  needle  into  the  plane  of  the  coil  when 
the  latter  does  not  coincide  with  the  magnetic  meridian, 
and  also  for  rendering  the  needle  more  or  less  astatic. 
Needle,  mirror,  and  magnet  weigh  only  about  li^  grains. 
At  a  distance  of  two  or  three  feet  from  the  mirror  is  a  solid 
wooden  stand,  with  a  graduated  scale,  facing  the  muTor. 
In  the  stand,  just  under  the  center  of  the  scale,  a  hole  is 
cut,  and  a  fine  wire  is  stretched  upright  across  it.  A  strong 
lamp  stands  behind  the  opening,  so  that  its  light  will  fall 
on  the  mirror  and  be  reflected  back  on  the  scale.  An 
image  of  the  wire  will  thus  be  constantly  thrown  on  the 
scale,  and  the  slightest  motion  of  the  needle  and  its  mir- 
ror will  produce  a  much  greater  motion  of  this  image. 
As  the  current  flows  the  one  way  or  the  other  the  index 
will  move  to  one  side  or  the  other.  This  galvanometer 
was  devised  for  use  in  connection  with  the  Atlantic  sub- 
marine cables.  It  was  long  the  only  instrument  with 
which  signals  could  be  read  through  long  submarine  lines ; 
and  it  is  still  employed  to  a  great  extent,  though  uow  super- 
seded by  the  siphon-recorder  of  the  same  inventor. 

galvanometric  (gaFva-no-met'rik),  a.  [As  gal-  - 
vanometer  -1-  -ic.']    Pertaining  to  the  galva- 
nometer or  to  galvanometry:  as,  the  galvano- 
metric needle. 

galvanometrical  (gaHva-no-met'ri-kal),  a. 
Same  as  galvanometric. 

The  parts  of  the  stand  include  .  .  .  the  necessary  clamp- 
ing screws  for  electrical  andgeUvanometrieal  connections. 
The  Engineer,  LXV.  610.  . 

galvanometry  (gal-va-nom'e-tri),  n.  [As  gal- 
vanometer +  -y.]  Tlie  art  or  process  of  deter- 
mining the  strength  of  electric  or  galvanic  cur- 
rents; rheometry. 

galvanoplastic  (gaFva-no-plas'tik),  a.  [AsgaU 
vanoplasty  +  -ic]  Pertaining  to  the  reproduc- 
tion of  forms  by  electrotypy Galvanoplastic 

process,  a  method  of  obtaining  copies  of  typcpan  engrav- 
ing, a  design,  etc.,  by  electrical  deposition:  ordinarily  the 
same  as  electrotyping.  As  applied  to  art-work,  the  phrase 
refers  to  the  process  of  electroplating  a  plaster  model  with 
bronze,  the  mold  being  afterward  destroyed  and  the  plas- 
ter withdrawn,  leaving  a  hollow  figure  in  bronze.  As  ap- 
plied to  ornamental  work  in  glass,  the  phrase  is  used  for 
a  method  of  decorating  glass  surfaces  by  means  of  electro- 
plating, the  design  being  flrst  traced  on  the  glass  in  some 
metallic  pigment  and  burned  in. 

galvanoplasty(gal"'va-no-plas'ti),».  [=F.oaf- 
vanoplastie;  as  galvanic  +  Gr.  Tr/kjordf,  <  »rAaff- 
cBLv,  form.]    Same  as  electrotypy. 

galvanopuncture  (gaFva-no-pungk'tur), ».  [= 
F.  galvano-puncture ;  as  galvan-ic  +  pmuiture.] 
In  med.,  the  passage  of  a  constant  current 
through  a  part  of  the  body  by  means  of  needle- 
shaped  electrodes  introduced  into  it. 

galvanoscope  (gal-van'o-skop),  n.  [=  F.  galr 
vanoscope;  as  galvanic  '+  Gr.  moirelv,  view. J 
An  instrument  for  detecting  the  existence  and 
direction  of  an  electric  current.  A  magnetic 
needle  may  be  used  as  a  galvanoscope. 


galvanoscopic 

galvanoscopic  (gal"'va-no-skop'ik),  a.  [<  gal- 
vanoscope  +  -jc]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  gal- 
van  oscope. 

£alvano-thermoineter(gal"va,-n6-ther-mom'e- 
tfer),  n.  [As  galvanic  +  thermometer.}  Aji  ap- 
paratus used  ia  measuring  the  amount  of  heat 
produced  by  an  electric  current  in  passing 
through  conductors  of  varying  resistance. 

^alvanotropism  (gal-va-not'ro-pizm),  n.  [< 
galvanic  +  Gr.  Tpmsiv  {-Tpoirog  in.  comp.),  turn 
round,  +  -ism.'\  In  hot.,  the  movements  in  grow- 
ing organs  produced  by  the  passage  through 
them  of  electric  currents. 

ElMng  found  that  when  a  root  is  placed  vertically  be- 
tween two  electrodes  it  curves  towards  the  positive  elec- 
trode—that is,  against  the  direction  ot  the  current.  In 
one  case  (Cabbage)  the  curvature  was  towards  the  nega- 
tive electrode.  Miiller  (Hettlingen),  in  repeating  Elf  ving's 
experiments,  found  that  the  curvature  was  in  all  cases 
such  as  to  tend  to  place  the  long  axis  of  the  root  in  the 
plane  of  the  current,  the  curvature  being  towards  the 
negative  pole.  These  phenomena  are  spoken  of  as  *^galva- 
notropism."  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  60. 

^alver  (gal'vfer),  v.  i.  [Origin  obscure.]  To 
move  quickly ;  throb.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

galverlyt,  ach.  [<  galver  +  -ly'^.l  Quickly; 
nimbly;  actively. 

A  light  gennet  that  is  young  and  trotteth  galverly,  of 
good  making,  colour,  and  fast  going. 

Wriothesley,  To  Sir  T.  Wyatt,  Oct.,  1537. 

galwet,  galwest,  »•  Middle  English  forms  of 
gallows. 

galyngalet,  n.    See  galangal.     Chaucer. 

galypott,  «.    An  obsolete  form  of  gallipot^. 

gam  (gam),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  gammed,  ppr. 
gamming.  [Perhaps  a  var.  of  _/ami.  Cf.  gam- 
ming.'] 1.  To  herd  together  or  form  a  school, 
as  whales;  crowd  together  and  swim  in  the 
same  direction.  Hence — 2.  To  make  a  call, 
exchange  visits,  have  a  chat,  etc.,  as  iishermen 
or  fishing-vessels. 

This  visiting  between  the  crews  of  ships  at  sea  is  called, 
among  whalemen,  gavinfiing. 

R.  B.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  248. 

gam  (gam),  n.  [<  gam, «.]  1.  A  herd  or  school 
of  whales.  Toward  the  close  of  a  season,  when  whales 
are  seen  in  large  gams,  it  is  regarded  by  the  whalers  as 
a  sign  that  they  will  soon  leave  the  grounds. 
Hence  —  3.  A  social  visit  between  fishermen; 
a  chat,  call,  or  other  exchange  of  courtesies, 
as  when  vessels  meet  and  speak  each  other, 

■  exchange  visits,  give  and  take  letters  aboard, 
etc. 

The  gam  was  long  and  sober  and  serious ;  the  two  sea- 
dogs  .  .  .  compared  reckoning,  hoped  for  whales,  and 
discussed  the  weather  in  no  complimentary  manner. 

H.  Melville,  Moby  Dick. 

gama-grass  (ga'ma-gras),  n.  A  tall,  stout,  and 
exceedingly  productive  grass,  Tripsaeum  dacty- 
loides,  cultivated  in  Mexico  and  elsewhere  in 
southern  North  America,  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  to  some  extent  in  Europe,  it  bears  drought 
remarkably  well,  and  the  shoots  may  be  cut  three  or  four 
times  in  a  season,  making  a  coarse  but  nutritious  hay, 
resembling  corn-fodder,  of  which  cattle  and  horses  are 
very  fond. 

Gamasea,  Gamasei  (ga-ma'se-a,  -i),  n.  pi. 
Same  as  Gamasidce. 
gamashesf  (ga-mash'ez),  n.  pi.     [<  OF.  ga- 

macke»  =.  It.  gamasde  (ML.  gamacha),  spatter- 
dashes, <  OF.  gambe,  F.Jamie,.leg  Q'E.jami), 
=  It.  gamba,  leg:  see  jamb."]  A  protection  for 
the  shoes,  hose,  etc.,  from  mud  and  rain,  worn 
especially  by  horsemen  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  They  appear  to  have  been  sometimes  of  the 
nature  of  boots  and  sometimes  of  the  nature  of  leggings. 
Also  gamaehes. 

Lay  my  richest  sute  on  the  top,  my  velvet  slippers, 
cloth-of-gold  gamashes.        Marston,  What  you  Will,  ii.  1. 

Daccus  is  all  bedawb'd  with  golden  lace. 
Hose,  doublet,  jerkin ;  and  gamiashes  too. 

Davies,  Scourge  of  Folly  (1611). 

gamasid  (gam'arsid),  n.    A  mite  of  the  family 
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Gamasus  (gam'a-sus),  n.  [NL.  (Latreille, 
1802).]  A  genus  of  mites,  typical  of  the  family 
Gama^das.  G.  coleopterorum  is  a  common  parasite  of 
carrion-beetles,  such  as  the  Silphidce,  which  are  found  cov- 
ered with  these  minute  orange  mites. 

gamb,  gambe  (gamb),  n.  [<  OF.  gambe,  jambe, 
Jame,  F.  jambe  =  Pr.  gamba  =  Sp.  gamba,  OSp. 
also  camba,  cama  =  It.  gamba,  <  ML.  gamba, 
leg,  LL.  a  hoof;  prob.  of  Celtic  origin,  akin  to 
cam,  crooked :  see  cam"^.  Cf .  gamble"^,  jamb.'] 
A  leg  or  shank;  iu  her.,  the  whole  fore  leg  of  a 
lion  or  any  other  beast.  If  couped  or  erased 
near  the  middle  joint,  it  is  then  only  a  paw. 
Also  jambe. 

gamba^  (gam'ba),  ». ;  pi.  gambce  (-be).  [NL., 
<  LL.  gamba,  hoof,  ML.  gamba,  leg :  see  gamb 
and  jamb.]  In  anat.,  the  metacarpus  or  meta- 
tarsus of  some  animals,  as  the  ruminants  and 
solidungulates. 

gamba^  (gam'ba),  n.    Short  for  viol  da  gamba. 
See  viol. 
Some  likewise  there  affect  the  Gamla  with  the  voice. 
To  shew  that  England  could  variety  afford. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  iv.  358. 

gambade,  gambado  (gam-bad',  -ba'do),  n.  [< 
It.  gamba,  the  leg;  the  form  seems  to  imitate 
that  of  P.  gambade,  a  gambol:  see  gambol,  ».] 

1.  A  spatterdash  or  gaiter  for  covering  the  leg 
when  riding  or  walking  in  muddy  roads. 

His  thin  legs  tenanted  a  pair  of  gambadoes  fastened  at 
the  side  with  rusty  clasps.  Scott, 

2.  pi.  Boots  fixed  to  the  saddle  of  a  horseman, 
instead  of  stirrups.    FairhoU. 

I  know  not  whether  he  [James  I.]  or  his  son  first  brought 
up  the  use  of  gambadoes,  much  worne  in  the  west,  whereby, 
while  one  rides  on  horseback,  his  leggs  are  in  a  coach, 
clean  and  warme,  in  those  dirty  countries. 

Fuller,  Worthies,  Cornwall. 

gamble,  n.    Plural  of  gamba^. 

gambaisonf,  w.     Same  as  gambeson. 

gambalockt,  «.  A  kind  of  riding-gown.  Da- 
vies. 

A  man  of  tall  stature,  clothed  in  a  garnbalock  of  scarlet, 
buttoned  under  the  chin  with  a  bosse  of  gold. 

Sandys,  Travailes  (1662),  p.  119. 

gambe,  ».     See  gamb. 

gambesonf,  gambisont  (gam'be-son,  -bi-son), 
n.  [ME .  gambeson,  gambisoun,  gamboison,  game- 
son,  gamesun,  etc.,  <  OF.  gambeson,  gambai- 
son,  gambeison,  wambaison,  also  gambais,  wam- 
bais,  wambeis  =  Pr.  gambaison,  gambais  =  OSp. 
gambax  =  OPg.  canbas  =  D.  wambuis  =  MLG. 
wambois,  -bos,  -bes  =  MHGr.  wambeis,  wambis,  G. 
wamms  =  Dan.  vams,  <  ML.  gambeso{n-),  with 
different  sufSx  ga/mbasium,  wambasium,  gambe- 
son, <  OHG.  wamba  =  Goth,  wamba  =  AS.  wamb, 
belly,  stomach, 
B.  womb:  see 
womb.]  A  gar- 
ment worn  ori- 
ginally under 
the  habergeon, 
made  some- 
times of  lea- 
ther, some- 
times of  thick 
stuff,  and  even 
wadded,  to 
guard  against 
bruises  which 
might  result 
from  blows  re- 
ceiveduponthe 
mail.  Toward 
the  close  of  the 
fourteenth  cen- 
tury, when  the 
habergeon  had 
been  nearly  aban- 
doned by  men-at- 
arms,  the  gambe- 
son appeals  as  the 
principal  garment 
of  fence  for   the 
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Gamasidae  (ga-mas'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Ga- 
masus +  -idee.]  A  family  of  tracheate  arach- 
nidans,  of  the  order  Acarida;  the  beetle-mites 
or  spider-mites.  They  have  extensile  chelate  mandi- 
bles, free  flliform  palps  or  niaxillse,  equal  haiiy  legs  with 
six  or  more  joints,  two  claws,  and  a  disk  or  sucker, 
the  first  pair  of  legs  usually  tactile,  the  stigmata  ven- 
tral and  protected  by  a  long  tubular  peritreme,  and 
no  ocelli.  They  are  parasitic  on  insects,  birds,  and 
other  animals,  sometimes  on  plants.  Those  which  m- 
fest  poultry  can  live  for  a  time  on  the  human  skni  and 
give  rise  to  intolerable  itching.  One  species  is  very 
hurtful  to  caged  birds.  The  Gamasidce  are  most  com- 
monly parasitic  during  the  nymphal  and  adult  female 
states.  Also  Gamasea,  Gamasei  (Duges,  1834),  and  Garm- 
sides  (Leach,  1814). 

gamass  (ga-mas'),  n.    Another  form  of  camass. 


body,  and  this  continues  until  the  complete  and  general 
adoption  of  plate-armor.    See  gamboised. 

gambet  (gam '  bet),  n.  [<  F.  gambette  (=  It.  gam- 
betta,  a  gambet),  so  called  from  the  length  of 
the  legs;  dim.  of  OF.  gambe  =  It.  gamba,  leg: 
see  gamb,  jamb.]  A  name  of  the  redshank,  Te- 
tanus calidris,  and  hence  of  other  species  of  the 
same  genus.     See  Tetanus.    . 

gambet-snipe  (gam 'bet -snip),  n.  Same  as 
gambet.  _    ,    ,„,„, 

Gambetta  (gam-bet'a),  n.  [NL.  (Koch,  1816), 
=  It.  gambetta:  see  gambet.]  An  old  name  ot 
the  gambets,  now  used  in  ornithology  as  a  ge- 
neric name  of  those  birds.  G.  fiampes  is  the  yellow- 
legs  of  North  America;  G.  melanolewa  is  the  greater  tat- 
tler ;  G.  calidris  is  the  redshank  of  Europe. 

gambier,  gambir  (gam'ber),  n.  [Malayan.] 
i>.ja  extract  rich  in  tannin  prepared  from  the 
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leaves  and  young  shoots  of  Uncaria  Gambier, 
a  rubiaceous  shrub  of  the  Malayan  peninsula 
and  islands,  which  climbs  by  means  of  hooked 
spines.  It  is  used  medicinally  as  an  astringent,  but  is 
more  extensively  employed  in  tanning  and  dyeing.  It 
occurs  in  commerce  in  cubical  pieces  of  about  an  inch  in 
size,  opaque  and  of  a  yellowish  color,  with  an  even,  dull 
fracture,  and  soluble  in  boiling  water.  It  is  chieily  im- 
ported from  Singapore,  and  is  also  known  as  Terra  Ja- 
ponica  and  pale  catechu. 

We  went  along  a  good  road  .  .  .  until  we  came  to  a 
pepper  and  gambir  plantation.  ...  I  find  that  Igambir] 
...  is  largely  exported  to  Europe,  where  it  is  occasion- 
ally employed  for  giving  weight  to  silks,  and  for  tanning 
purposes.       Lady  Brassey,  Voyage  of  Sunbeam,  II.  xxiv. 

gambiext,  n.    Same  as  gambeson. 
gambisont, ».    See  gambeson. 
gambist  (gam'bist),  n.     [<  gamba^  +  -ist.]    In 
music,  a  player  on  the  gamba,  or  viol  da  gamba. 

Burney,  and  Mozart  in  his  letters,  both  speak  of  the 
Elector  Maximilian  III.  of  Bavaria  as  an  accomplished 
gambist.  Grove,  Diet.  Music,  I.  580. 

gambit  (gam'bit),  n.  [<  F.  gambit,  a  gambit,  < 
It.  gambette,  a  tripping  up  of  one's  legs  (cf .  OF. 
jambet,  a'  tripping  of  the  legs,  a  feint,  a  sudden 
attack,  faire  le  jambet,  or  jamber,  trip  the  legs, 
make  a  feint,  deceive),  <  gamba,  leg :  see  gamb, 
jamb.]  In  chess-playing,  an  opening  in  which 
a  pawn  or  a  piece  is  sacrificed,  or  at  least  of- 
fered, for  the  sake  of,  or  with  the  object  of  ob- 
taining, an  advantageous  attack.  The  gambit  is 
said  to  be  accepted  or  declined,  according  as  the  pawn  or 
piece  thus  offered  is  or  is  not  taken.  A  gambit  played  by 
the  second  player  is  called  a  counter-gamMt.  Of  all  the 
chess-openings,  the  Evans  gambit  (so  named  from  a  cap- 
tain of  the  British  navy,  who  originated  it  about  1833)  has 
been  the  most  thoroughly  analyzed  in  its  multitudinous 
variations ;  while  next  in  order  probably  come  the  King's 
Bishop's  gambit  and  the  Scotch  gambit.  Some  of  the 
gambits  differentiated  below  in  the  ordinary  chess  nota- 
tion are  developments  of  others,  and,  in  particular,  sev- 
eral (the  AUgaier,  King's  Bishop's,  Muzio,  etc.)  are  rami- 
fications of  the  King's  gambit  proper.— AUgaier  gambit. 
IP  — K4,  P— K4;  2P— KB4,  PtakesP;  3Kt  — KB  3, 
P— KKt4;  4P— KE,4,  P  — Kt  B;  .5  Kt— Kt  6.  After 
sacrificing  the  pawn  at  the  second  move,  the  opening  play- 
er here  offers  the  knight,  and  the  ordinai-y  continuation 
is  6  .  .  .  P  — KB3;  6  Kt  takes  P,  K  takes  Kt.— Cen- 
tergambit.  IP— K4,P— K4;  2P— Q4, PtakesP.— 
Center  counter-gambit.  IP— K4,p— Q4;2PtakesP. 
—  Cunningham gambit.  IP— K4,  P— K4;  2P— KB4, 
P  takes  P;  3  Kt— KB  8,  B  — K  2;  4  B— B  4,  B— E  B(ch). 
— Damlano  gambit.  IP— K4,P— K4;  2Kt— KBS, 
P— KB  3;  3  Kt  takes  P.— Danish  gamWt,  a  develop- 
ment of  the  Center  gambit  (see  above)  by  3  P  — QB  S. — 
Evans  gambit,  l  P— K  4,  P— K  4;  2  Kt— KB  3, 
Kt— QB3;3B  — B4,  B— B4;4P  — QKt4.  Seeabove.— 
Greco  coimter-gambit.  l  P— K  4,  P— K  4 ;  2  Kt— KB3, 
P— KB  4.— KieseritzJd  gambit.  Same  as  AUgaier 
gambit  (see  above),  except  that  the  knight  is  played  to 
K  5  instead  of  Kt  5  as  the  fifth  move.— King's  Bishop's 
gambit.  1  P  — K  4,  P  — K  4;  2  P— KB  4,  P  takes  P; 
SB— B4.— King's gamblt(proper).  IP— K4,P— K4; 
2  p— KB  47— Lopez  gambit,    i  P— K  4,  P  — K  4; 

2  B— B  4,  B— B  4;  3  Q  — K  2,  Kt  — KB  3  (or  P— Q  3, 
or  Q— K  21;  4  P— B  4.  — Muzio  gambit.  1  P— K  4, 
P— K4;2P  — KB4,  PtakesP;3Kt— KBS,  P— KKt4; 
4B  — B4,  P— Kt  6;  6  Castles  (or  P— Q  4,  orKt  — B  3\ 
P  takes  Kt.— Queen's  gambit.  IP— Q4,  P— Q4; 
2P—QB4.— Queen's  Fawn  counter-gambit.  IP— K4, 
P— K 4;  2Kt— KBS,  P— Q 4.— Salvio  gambit,  l  to 4, 
same  as  Muzio  gambit  (see  above);  5  Kt  —  K  5. — Scotch 
gambit.     1  P— K  4,  P— K  4;  2  Kt— KB  3,  Kt—  QB  3; 

3  P  —  Q  4.  This  derives  its  name  from  its  being  suc- 
cessfully adopted  by  the  Scotch  players  in  the  correspon- 
dence match  between  London  and  Edinburgh,  1822-28. 
— Steinltz  gambit,  l  P— K  4,  P— K  4 ;  2  Kt— QB  3, 
Kt  — QB3;  3P—B  4,  PtakesP;  4P  — Q4. 

gamble^  (gam'bl),  v.;  iiret.  and  pp.  gambled, 
ppr.  gambling.  [Recent  in  record ;  <  ME.  *gam- 
elen,  *gamlen  (whence  mod.  gamble,  in  form  like 
famble,  fumble,  hamble,  humble,  etc.),  var.  (with 
freq.  suffix  -le)  of  gamenen,  <  AS.  gamenian, 
game:  see  game'^,  v.,  gammon'^-,  v.]  I.  intrans. 
To  play  at  any  game  of  hazard  for  a  stake ;  risk 
money  or  anything  of  value  on  the  issue  of  a 
game  of  chance,  by  either  playing  or  betting  on 
the  play  of  others ;  hence,  to  engage  in  finan- 
cial transactions  or  speculations  dependent  for 
success  chiefly  upon  chance  or  unknown  con- 
tingencies :  as,  to  gamble  with  cards  or  dice ; 
to  gamble  in  stocks. 

At  operas  and  plays  parading, 
Mortgaging,  gambling,  masquerading. 

Bums,  The  Twa  Dogs. 

That  little  affair  of  the  necklace,  and  the  idea  that 
somebody  thought  her  gambling  wrong,  had  evidently 
bitten  into  her.  George  Eliot,  Daniel  Deronda,  x.xxv. 

The  evil  effects  of  gambling  in  stocks  and  provisions. 

Harper's  Weekly,  April  26, 1884. 

Gambling  contract.    See  confroct. 

II.  trans.  To  lose  or  squander  by  gaming: 
with  away  or  off. 

Bankrupts  or  sots  who  have  gambled  or  slept  away  their 
estates.  Ames. 


gamble^ (gam'bl), ».  [(.gamble'^, 
in  gambling  or  as  in  gambling;  a 
ulation,     [Colloq.] 


[(.gamble'^,  v.]  A  venture 
•ambliTiir:  n.reckless  speo- 


gamble 

We  make  of  lite  a  gamble,  and  our  institutions,  our  edu- 
cation, our  literature,  our  ideals,  and  even  our  religion, 
all  foster  the  spirit.  X.  A.  Bev.,  CXLII.  395. 

When  they  take  their  "little  all"  .  .  .  out  of  the  dull 
Three  per  Cents  and  pnt  it  into  the  .Snowy  Mountain  Mines 
(Saltedl,  which  promise  them  thirty  per  cent.,  they  are 
well  aware  that  they  are  going  in  for  a  gamble. 

T.  G.  Bowles,  Flotsam  and  Jetsam,  xxxviii. 

gamble^  (gam'bl),  ».     [Dim.  of  gamb,  or  var.  of 

the  related  gambrel.']    A  leg.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
gambler  (gam'blto),  n.    One  who  gambles ;  one 

addicted  to  gaming  or  playing  for  money  or 

other  stakes ;  a  gamester. 
A  oamblers  acquaintance  is  readily  made  and  easily 

kept— provided  you  gamble  too.    Bulwer,  Pelham,  Ixxiv. 

gambling-house  (gam'bling-hous),  n.  A  gam- 
ing-house; a  house  kept  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  persons  who  play  at  games  of  hazard 

for  stakes Common  gambling-house.    See  com- 

uion. 

gamboge  (gam-boj'  or-boj'))  *»•  [Also  written 
gambooge;  a  corruption  (prob.  originating  in 
trade  use)  of  what  would  reg.  be  camboge  (NL. 
cambogia),  <  Va  mboja,  usually  called  Cambodia,  a 
French  protectorate  in  Farther  India.]  A  gum 
resin,  the  inspissated  juice  of  various  species 
of  the  guttiferous  genus  Garcinia.  The  gamboge 
of  commerce  is  mainly  derived  from  G.  Hanburpi,  a  hand- 
some laurel-like  tree  of  Siam,  Cambodia,  and  Cochin 
China.  (See  cut  under  Garcinia.)  It  is  of  a  rich  brown- 
ish-orange color,  becoming  brilliant  yellow  when  pow- 
dered, forming  a  yellow  emulsion  with  water,  and  having 
a  disagreeable  acrid  taste.  It  is  a  drastic  purgative,  but 
is  seldom  used  in  medicine  except  in  combination.  It  is 
mostly  used  as  a  pigment  in  water-color  painting,  produ- 
cing transparent  yellows,  verging  on  bi-own  in  deep  masses. 
It  is  quite  durable  as  a  water -color,  and  fairly  so  in  oil. 
Ceylon  gamboge  is  obtained  from  G.  Morella.  False 
gamboge  is  a  similar  but  inferior  product  of  G.  Xantho- 
chyvius.  The  so-called  American  gamboge  is  the  juice  of 
Vismia  Guianensis  and  other  species  of  South  America. 
In  doses  of  a  dram  or  even  less  gamboge  has  produced 
death. 

The  pipe  gamboge  of  Siam,  so  called  because  it  is  pre- 
served in  the  hollows  of  bamboos,  is  considered  the  best 
which  comes  into  the  London  markets,  and  commands  the 
highest  price. 

A.  G.  F.  Eliot  James,  Indian  Industries,  p.  101. 

Extract  of  gamboge,  a  pigment  composed  of  gamboge 
and  alumina. 

gambogian,  gambogic  (gam-bo'ji-an  or  -bo'ji- 
an,  gam-bo'jik  or  -bo'jik),  a.  Pertaining  to 
gamboge. ' 

gamboised  (gam'boizd),  a.  [<  OF.  gambois4, 
gambise,  etc.,  <  gambais,  gambeson:  see  gam- 
beson.'i  Quilted  or  padded,  as  in  the  making  of 
a  gambeson ;  especially,  quilted  in  longitudinal 
folds  or  ridges  so  as  to  be  pliable  in  one  direc- 
tion and  more  or  less  stiff  in  the  other. 

gamboiserie  (F.  pron.  goii-bwo-ze-re'),  n. 
Gamboised  work. 

gamboisont,  n.     Same  as  gambeson. 

gambol  (gam'bol),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  gambold, 
gambauld,  gambaud;  <  F.  gambade,  a  gambol,  < 
It.  gambata,  a  kick,  <  gamba,  the  leg:  see  gamb 
and  jamb.'\  A  skipping,  leaping,  or  frisking 
about ;  a  spring,  leap,  skip,  or  jump,  as  in  frolic 
or  sport. 

Quid  est  quod  sic  gestis  ?    What  is  the  matter  that  you 
leape  and  skyppe  so?  for  that  you  fet  such  gambauldes. 
Udall,  Flowers  of  Latin  Speaking,  fol.  72. 

Some  to  disport  them  selfs  their  sondrymaistries  tried  on 

grasse, 
And  some  their  garriboldes  plaid.  Phaer,  jEneid,  vi. 

Bacchus  through  the  conquer'd  Indies  rode. 
And  beasts  in  gambols  frisk'd  before  their  honest  god. 

Dryden. 

gambol  (gam'bol),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  gamboled, 
gambolled,  ppr.  gamboling,  gambolling.  [From 
the  noun;  ef.  F.  gambiller,  kick  about,  <  OF. 
gambille,  dim.  of  gambe,  F.  Jambe,  leg :  see  gam- 
bol, n.']  To  skip  about  in  sport ;  caper  in  frolic, 
like  children  or  lambs ;  frisk  carelessly  or  heed- 
lessly. 

Be  kind  and  courteous  to  this  gentleman ; 

Hop  in  his  walks,  and  gambol  in  his  eyes ; 

Feed  him  with  apricocks  and  dewberries ; 

With  purple  grapes,  greeu  figs,  and  mulberries. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  iii.  1. 

It  is  not  madness 
That  I  have  uttered :  bring  me  to  the  test, 
And  I  the  matter  will  re-word ;  which  madness 
Would  gambol  from.  S?iak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

Bears,  tigers,  ounces,  pards, 
GambolVd  before  them.     Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  846. 
=  SyiL  To  frolic,  romp,  caper. 
gambonet,  ».  and  v.    An  obsolete  form  of  gam- 
mon^. 
gambrel  (gam'brel),  n.     [Also  written  samScS, 
cambrel,  cambril,  chambrel  (cf.  E.  iial.gammerel, 
the  small  of  the  leg,  and  gamble,  a  leg) ;  <  OF. 
gambe,  F.  jambe,  the  leg:  see  gamb,  jamb.]     1. 
The  hock  of  a  horse  or  other  animal. 
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'^Gambrel? — Gambi-el?" — Let  me  heg 
You'll  look  at  a  horse's  hinder  leg  — 
First  great  angle  above  the  hoof  — 
That's  the  gambrel :  hence  garabrel-roof. 

0.  W.  Hohnes,  Autocrat,  xii. 

3.  A  stick  crooked  like  a  horse's  hind  leg,  used 
by  butchers  for  suspending  a  carcass  while 
dressing  it. 

Myself  spied  two  of  them  [my  followers'  suits]  hang  out 
at  a  stall  with  a  gambrel  thrust  from  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
like  a  sheep  that  were  new  Head. 

Chapman,  Monsieur  D'Olive,  iii.  1. 

3.  A  gambre!l-roof .' 

Others  occupy  separate  buildings,  almost  always  of  black, 
unpainted  wood,  sometimes  with  the  long,  sloping  roof  of 
^lassachusetts,  oftener  with  the  quaint  gambrel  of  Rhode 
Island.  T.  W.  Higginson,  Oldport  Days,  p.  44. 

gambrel  (gam'brel),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  gam- 
breled,  gambrelled,  ppr.  gambreling,  gambrel- 
ling.  [<  gambrel,  9j.]  1.  To  hang  up  by  means 
of  a  gambrel  thrust  through  the  legs. 

And  meet' me :  or  I'll  box  you  while  I  have  you. 
And  carry  you  gambrilVd  thither  like  a  mutton. 

Fletcher  (and  another^  Nice  Valour,  iv.  1. 

3.  To  form  with  a  curb  or  crook :  as,  a  gambreled 
roof. 

Here  and  there  was  a  house  in  the  then  new  style,  three- 
cornered,  with  gambrelled  roof  and  dormer  windows. 

5.  Judd,  Margaret,  p.  33.    (Bartlett.) 

gambrel-roof  (gam'brel-rof),  n.  A  roof  the 
slope  of  which  is  broken  by  an  obtuse  angle 
like  that  of  an  animal's  gambrel;  a  curb-roof. 
See  extract  under  gambrel,  n.,  1. 

gambroon  (gam-bron'),  n.  [Perhaps  <  Gom- 
broon (Gomeroon,  Gomberoan),  a  Persian  sea- 
port (now  called  Bender  Abbasi),  from  which  a 
large  export  trade  was  formerly  carried  on.] 
A  twilled  cloth:  (1)  of  worsted  and  cotton,  used 
for  summer  trousers;  (2)  of  linen,  made  for 
linings.    Diet,  of  Needlework. 

Gambusia  (gam-bU'si-a),  n.  [NL.  (Poey,  about 
1850);  <  Cuban  gambusina  or  gambusino,  no- 
thing: a  proverbial  term  expressing  humor- 
ously a  supposed  something  that  is  really  no- 
thing.] A  genus  of  cyprinodont  fishes,  con- 
taining such  ovoviviparous  killifishes  as  G.jja- 
truelis,  known  as  the  top-minnow,  a  common 
species  in  the  lowland  streams  of  the  southern 
Atlantic  States. 

Gambusiinse  (gam-bii-si-i'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gambusia  +  -ince.']  A  subfamily  of  cyprino- 
dont fishes,  typified  by  the  genus  Gam,busia. 
They  have  the  dentary  bones  firmly  united,  the  eyes  nor- 
mal, and  the  sexes  diverse,  the  anal  An  of  the  male  being 
advanced  forward  and  its  anterior  rays  modified  as  an  in- 
tromittent  organ.  The  species  are  of  small  size  and  con- 
fined to  America. 

gamdeboo  (gam'de-bo),  n.  [African.]  The 
stinkwood  of  Natal,  Celtis  Kraussiana,  a  small 
tree  with  tough  light-colored  wood. 

game^  (gam),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  game,  an  abbre- 
viation (due  to  mistaking  the  term,  -en  for  a  suf- 
fix of  inflection)  of  gamen,  gomen,  also  spelled 
gammen  (yiaod.  E.  gammon^,  q.  v. ),  <  AS.  gamen, 
gomen,  game,  joy,  sport,  =  OS.  gaman  =  OFries. 
game,  gome  =  OHG.  gaman,  MHO-,  gamen,  joy, 
=  loel.  gaman,  game,  sport,  amusement,  = 
OSw.  gammen,  Sw.  gamman  =  ODan.  gamell, 
Dan.  gammen,  mirth,  merriment.  Hence  ult. 
gamble,  gammon'^.']  I.  n.  1.  Mirth;  amuse- 
ment; play;  sport  of  any  kind;  joke;  jest,  as 
opposed  to  earnest :  as,  to  make  game  of  a  per- 
son, or  of  his  pretensions  or  actions  (now  the 
chief  use  of  the  word  in  this  sense).  See  to 
maJce  game  of,  below. 

"  Wherefore,"  quod  she,  "  in  ernest  and  in  ga/me. 
To  putte  in  me  the  defaute  ye  are  to  blame." 

Generydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  874. 

But  goldles  for  to  be  it  is  no  game. 

Chaucer,  Shipman's  Tale,  1.  290. 

And  gladness  through  the  palace  spread, 
"VVi'  mickle  game  and  glee. 
Skian  Anna  ;  Fair  Annie  (Child's  Ballads,  III.  389). 
Then  on  her  head  they  sett  a  girlond  greene. 
And  crowned  her  twixt  earnest  and  twixt  gam^e. 

Spenser,  F.  (J.,  I.  xii.  8. 

We  have  had  pastimes  here,  and  pleasant  gaine. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  2. 

These  many  years  in  this  most  wretched  island 
We  two  have  liv'd,  the  scorn  and  gam^  of  Fortune. 

Fletcher  {and  another).  Sea  Voyage,  1.  3. 
Thou  Shalt  stand  to  all  posterity. 
The  eternal  game  and  laughter. 

B.  Jowon,  Sejanus,  v.  4. 

3.  A  play  or  sport  for  amusement  or  diversion. 

In  their  games  children  are  actors,  architects,  and  poets, 
and  sometimes  musical  composers  as  well. 

J.  Sully,  Outlines  of  Psychol.,  p.  640. 

3.  A  contest  for  success  or  superiority  in  a 
trial  of  chance,  skill,  or  endurance,  or  of  any  two 
or  all  three  of  these  combined:  as,  a  game  at 


game 

cards,  dice,  or  roulette ;  the  games  of  billiards 
draughts,  and  dominoes;  athletic  games;  the 
Floral  games.  The  games  of  classical  antiquity  were 
chiefly  public  trials  of  athletic  skill  and  endurance,  as 
in  throwing  the  discus,  wrestling,  boxing,  leaping,  run. 
ning,  horae-  and  chariot-racing,  etc.  They  were  exliibited 
either  periodically,  usually  in  honor  of  some  god,  as  tlie 
Olympic,  Pythian,  Nemean,  and  Isthmian  games  of  Greece 
the  Ludi  Apollinares  at  Home,  etc.,  or  from  time  to  time 
for  the  amusement  of  the  people,  as  the  Circensian  games 
at  Rome.  The  prizes  in  the  Greek  periodical  games  were 
generally  without  intrinsic  value,  as  garlands  or  wreaths 
of  olive-  or  laurel-leaves,  of  parsley,  etc. ;  but  at  the  Pan- 
athenaic  games  of  Athens  the  prizes  were  quantities  of 
olive-oil  from  the  consecrated  orchards,  given  in  a  special 
type  of  painted  amphorse,  of  which  a  hundred  or  more 
might  constitute  a  single  prize  The  fom*  great  Greek  na- 
tional games  formed  the  strongest  bond  in  the  nature  of 
a  national  union  between  the  various  independent  Greelt 
states.  At  them  any  person  of  Hellenic  blood  had  the 
right  to  contest  for  the  victory,  the  most  highly  esteemed 
honor  in  Greece ;  and  citizens  of  all  states,  however  hos- 
tile, met  at  these  games  in  peace. 

Lycaon  hath  the  report  of  setting  our  first  publicke 
games,  and  proving  of  maistries  and  feats  of  strength  and 
activitee,  in  Arcadia.  Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  vii.  56. 

A  fool 
That  seest  a  game  play'd  home,  the  rich  stake  drawn. 

Shak,  W.  T.,  i.  2. 
In  certain  nations  also  there  were  instituted  particular 
f7omes  of  the  Torch,  to  the  honour  of  Prometheus;  in  which 
they  who  ran  for  the  prize  carried  lighted  torches. 

Bacon,  Physical  Fables,  ii. 

"My  cocks,"  says  he,  "are  true  cocks  of  thegame  —  l 

make  a  match  of  cock-fighting,  and  then  an  hundred  or 

two  pounds  are  soon  won,  for  I  never  fight  a  battle  under." 

Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  20. 

4.  The  art  or  mode  of  playing  at  a  game:  as, 
he  plays  a  remarkable  game. 

"What  wilt  thou  bet,"  said  Kobii;i  Hood, 

"_Thou  seest  our  oame  the  worse  ?  " 

Robin  Hood  and  Queen  ^ameriTie  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  317). 

6 .  The  successful  result  of  a  game,  or  that  which 
is  staked  on  the  result :  as,  the  game  is  ours. 
All  the  best  archers  of  the  north' 
Sholde  come  upon  a  daye. 
And  he  that  shoteth  altherbest 
The  game  shall  here  away. 
Lytell  Geste  of  Mobyn  Hode  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  83). 
The  ladies  began  to  shout, 
"Madam,  yoMV ga/me  is  gone." 
Robin  Hood  and  Queen  Katherine  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  317). 

6.  The  requisite  number  of  points  or  advan- 
tages to  be  gained  in  order  to  win  a  game :  as, 
in  cribbage  61  is  game  or  the  game.  —  7.  A. 
scheme;  plan;  project;  artifice. 

From  Lord  Sunderland's  returning  to  his  post  all  men 
concluded  that  his  declaring  as  he  did  for  the  exclusion 
was  certainly  done  by  direction  from  the  King,  who  natu- 
rally loved  craft  and  a  double  game, 

Bp.  Burnet,  Hist.  Own  Times,  an.  1682. 

8t.  Amorous  sport ;  gallantry;  intrigue. 
Set  them  down 
For  sluttish  spoils  of  opportunity. 
And  daughters  of  the  game. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C,  iv.  6. 

9.  Sport  in  the  field;  field-sports,  as  the  chase, 
falconry,  etc. 

Some  sportsmen,  that  were  abroad  upon  game,  spied  a 
company  of  bustards  and  cranes.  Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 

10.  'That  which  is  pursued  or  taken  in  hunt- 
ing; the  spoil  of  the  chase;  quarry;  prey. 

Both  of  howndes  and  hawkis  gavie, 
After,  he  taught  hym  all ;  and  same, 
In  sea,  in  feld,  and  eke  in  ryvere. 
Quoted  in  Strutt's  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  11. 
The  nearer  the  hound  hunting  is  to  his  game,  the  greater 
is  his  desire,  the  fresher  is  the  scent. 

J.  Bradford,  Letters  (Parker  Soc,  1863),  II.  205. 

Hynde  Etin's  to  the  hunting  gane ; 
And  he  has  tane  wi'  him  his  eldest  son. 
For  to  caiTy  his  game. 

Hynde  Etin  (Child's  Ballads,  L  296). 

The  King  return'd  from  out  the  wild. 
He  bore  but  little  game  in  hand. 

Tennyson,  The  Victim. 

11.  Collectively,  animals  of  the  chase;  those 
wild  animals  that  are  pursued  or  taken  for  s^ort 
or  profit,  in  hunting,  trapping,  fowling,  or  fish- 
ing; specifically,  the  animals  useful  to  man, 
and  whose  preservation  is  therefore  desirable) 
which  are  enumerated  under  this  designation 
in  the  game-laws  regulating  their  pursuit. 

By  a  very  singular  anomaly,  which  has  had  imporlMt 
practical  results,  game  is  not  strictly  private  property 
under  English  law ;  but  the  doctrine  on  the  subject  is 
traceable  to  the  later  influence  of  the  Koman  law. 

Maine,  Village  Communities,  p.  »- 

13.  A  game-fowl  or  game-cock.  See  phrases 
below. —  13t.  A  flock:  said  of  swans. 

No  man  having  less  than  five  marks  per  annum  colli* 
lawfully  keep  a  game  of  swans.  Emye.  Brit,  *!■  """ 
Actian  games.  See  Actian.— Big  game,  the  larger  qu»d- 
rupeds.— Black-breasted  red  game,  the  ■"<»' V/SI 
variety  of  game-fowl,  in  which  the  hackle  and  sadaje-'" 
thers  of  the  cock  are  a  brilliant  light  red  or  oranSf' S! 
back  and  wing-bows  rich  glossy  red,  the  wiiig-Be«""'"' 
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clear  bay,  the  breast  and  lower  parts  of  the  body  solid  black, 
more  or  less  glossy,  and  the  wing-bars  and  tail  metallic 
black.  A  little  white  may  show  at  the  base  of  the  tail. 
The  eyes  should  be  brilliant  red.  The  hen  is  of  a  delicate- 
ly penciled  grayish  brown,  with  salmon  breast  and  golden 
hackle  laced  with  black.  Other  varieties  of  the  game-fowl 
distinctly  characterized  in  color  are  the  black  cocks,  duck- 
wings,  piles,  wheatens,  and  whites.— Browu-red  game. 
See  brovm.— Bumper  game.  See  humper^.— CapitoUne 
games.  See  Cajjiioime.— Cook  of  tlie  garnet.  ^ecocAi. 
— Oonfldencegame.  Seecim/ideTKi!.— Exhibitlongame, 
a  game-cock  or  -hen  of  a  breed  cultivated  for  perfection  ol 
form  and  coloring,  without  reference  to  the  fighting  quali- 
ties of  the  primitive  game  stock.— Floral  games.  See 
■^ra^.— Game  law.  See  game-law.— Gaxaa  of  goose. 
See  goose,  4.— Game  protection,  the  protection  of  game 
animals,  specifically  by  legal  restriction  of  the  times  for 
and  methods  of  pursuing  them.— MegaleBlan.Nemean, 
Olympic,  etc.,  games.  See  the  adjectives.— pit-game, 
a  cock  or  hen  of  a  fighting  breed. — Ked  game,  the  Scotch 
ptarmigan,  Lagopus  scotims.—Roxind  game,  a  game,  as 
at  cards,  in  which  an  indefinite  number  of  players  can  en- 
gage, each  playing  on  his  own  account. 

After  the  little  music  they  sat  down  to  a  round  game,  of 
which  there  were  a  great  man^,  such  as  Commerce,  Specu- 
lation, Vingt-et-TJn,  Limited  Loo,  or  Pope  Joan. 

W.  Besant,  Fifty  Years  Ago,  p.  90. 

The  game  is  not  worth  the  candle.  See  candle.— 
The  game  is  up.    (a)  In  hunting,  the  game  is  started. 

He  that  strikes 
The  venison  first  shall  be  lord  o'  the  feast. 
.  .  .  Hark  !'  the  game  is  rous'd !  — 
...  The  game  is  up.        Shale,  Cymbeline,  ill.  3. 
(li)  The  scheme  has  failed ;  all  is  at  an  end.    [CoUoq.] 

The  universal  opinion  is  that  the  game  is  irrecoverably 
up,  and  that  the  tory  party  willbeinpowerfor  fifty  years 
to  come.  S.  Dowell,  Taxes  in  England,  II.  304. 

To  make  (formerly  a)  game  of  to  turn  into  ridicule ; 
make  sport  of ;  mock ;  delude  or  humbug. 

Whanne  I  speke  attir  my  beste  avise 
Ye  sett  it  nought,  but  make  ther-of  a  game. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  69. 

She  had  all  the  talents  which  qualified  her  to  play  on 

his  feelings,  to  make  ga/me  of  his  scruples,  to  set  before 

him  in  a  strong  ligfht  the  difficulties  and  dangers  into  which 

he  was  running  headlong.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

II.  a.  1.  Of  or  Tjelonging  to  such  animals  as 
are  hunted  as  game :  as,  game  animals ;  a  game 
pie. — 3.  Having  a  pluel^  spirit,  like  that  of  a 
game-eook;  courageous;  unyielding:  as,  to  die 
game. 

Why,  would  you  be 
A  gallant,  and  not  gami^  ! 

B.  Jonton,  Alchemist,  ill.  2. 

Iwas^romg;  .  .  .  I  felt  that  I  could  have  fought  even  to 

the  death.  Irving. 

Governor  Butler  was  gam£  on  the  Boston  Normal  Art 

School  question  to  the  death. 

Jour,  of  Education,  XVIII.  326. 

3.  Having  the  spirit  or  will  to  do  something ; 
equal  to  some  adventure  or  exploit :  as,  are  you 
,jame  for  a  run  or  a  swim?    [Slang.] 

"I  suppose  you  really  wish  to  find  out  the  truth?" 
"Yes,"  said  Teddy,  firmly,  "I  do."  "And  you  are  game 
to  go?"  "  Ye-es,"  less  assured.     "  Yes  ;  gam£  to  go.' 

L.  B.  Walford,  The  Baby's  Grandmother. 

For  I  am  game  to  marry  thee 
Quite  reg'lar,  at  St.  George's. 

W.  S.  Cmbert,  Bab  BaUads. 

To  die  game.  See  def.  2,  and  die^. 
gamei  (gam),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  gamed,  ppr. 
gaming.  [<  ME.  gamen,  gomen,  shorter  form  of 
gamenen,  gomenen,  <  AS.  gamenian,  game,  play, 
=  loel.  gamna,  amuse,  divert ;  from  the  noun. 
Cf .  gamble^,  v.\  I.  intrans.  If.  To  play  at  any 
sport  or  diversion. 

Glad  and  blithe  hi  weren  alle 

That  weren  with  hem  in  the  halle, 

And  pleide  and  gamem^de  ech  with  other. 

King  Bom  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  62. 

2.  To  gamble ;  play  for  a  stake,  prize,  or  wager 
with  cards,  dice,  balls,  etc.,  according  to  cer- 
tain rules.     See  gaming. 

Avarice  itself  does  not  calculate  strictly  when  it  games. 

Burke. 

'Tis  great  pity  he's  so  extravagant,  .  .  .  and  games  so 

deep.  Sheridam,  School  for  Scandal,  iv.  2. 

3t.  To  be  glad;  rejoice;  receive  pleasure :  some- 
times used  impersonally  with  the  dative. 
God  lovede  he  best  with  al  his  hoole  herte 
At  alle  tymes,  thogh  him  gamede  or  smerte. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  634. 

II.  trans.  To  stake  or  lose  at  play ;  gamble 
(away).     [Eare.] 

It  is  for  fear  of  losing  the  inestimable  treasure  we  have 
that  I  do  not  venture  to  game  it  out  of  my  hands  for  the 
vain  hope  of  improving  it.  Burke,  Eef .  of  Kepresentation. 
game2  (gam),  a.  [A  dial,  form  of  carriX,  crook- 
ed. Cf .  gamh,  dial,  gamble,  a  leg,  from  the  same 
ult.  source.]  Crooked;  lame:  as,  a.  game  leg. 
[Slang.] 

Warrington  bui-st  out  laughing,  said  that  Bacon  had  got 

the  game  chair,  and  bawled  out  to  Pen  to  fetch  a  sound 

one  from  his  bedroom.  Thackeray,  Pendennis,  xh. 

game-bag  (gam'bag),  n.   A  bag  for  holding  the 

game  killed  by  a  sportsman. 
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game-bird  (gam'b^rd),  n.  A  bird  ordinarily 
pursued  for  sport  or  profit,  or  which  is  or  may 
be  the  subject  of  a  game-law.  Such  birds  ai-e 
chiefly  of  the  gallinaceous  order,  or  of  the  duck  tribe,  or 
of  the  plover  and  snipe  groups  of  wadiug-birds.  In  the 
United  States  about  sixty  kinds  of  birds  come  under  this 
definition.- 

game-cock  (gam'kok),  n.  A  cook  bred  from  a 
fighting  stock  or  strain ;  a  cock  bred  and  trained 
for  fighting  purposes. 

"Every  year,"  says  Fitzstephen,  "on  the  morning  of 
Shrove  Tuesday,  the  school-boys  of  the  city  of  London 
bring  gams-cocks  to  their  masters,  and  in  the  fore  part  of 
the  day,  till  dinner-time,  they  are  permitted  to  amuse 
themselves  with  seeing  them  flght." 

Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  376. 
game-egg  (gam 'eg),   n.     An  egg  laid  by  a 
game-fowl,  or  from  which  a  game-cock  may  be 
hatched. 

game-fish  (gam'fish),  m.  Any  fish  capable  of 
affording  sport  to  the  angler,  as  the  salmon, 
trout,  bass,  and  many  others;  especially,  a 
gamy  food-fish. 

A  game-fish  is  a  choice  fish,  a  fish  not  readily  obtained 
by  wholesale  methods  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  nor  con- 
stantly to  be  had  in  the  market — afish,  furthermore,  which 
has  some  degree  of  intelligence  and  cunning,  and  which 
matches  its  own  wits  against  those  of  the  angler. 

Giiode,  American  Fishes  (1887),  p.  xiv. 
game-fowl  (gam'foul),  n.    A  specimen  of  one 
of  the  varieties  of  the  hen  classed  as  games. 
gameful  (gam'fid),  a.    [<  game\  «.,  +  -/«?.]    1. 
Full  of  sport  or  games ;  sportive. 
Which  will  make  tedious  years  seem  gamefvl  to  me. 

Middleton,  Chaste  Maid,  iii.  3. 

3.  Full  of  game,  or  animals  of  the  chase. 
'  Thy  long  discourse  .  .  . 

Of  gamefvll  parks,  of  meadowes  fresh,  ay^ — spring-like 
pleasant  fields.  Holland,  tr.  of  Camden,  p.  290. 

Ye  vigorous  swains  !  while  youth  ferments  your  blood, 
And  purer  spirits  swell  the  sprightly  flood. 
Now  range  the  hills,  the  gameful  woods  beset. 

Pope,  Windsor  Forest,  1.  95. 

game-gallt,  n.    A  satirical  retort.    Nares. 
Shortly  after  this  quipping  game-gall,  etc. 

Holinshed,  Chron.,  1577. 

game-hawk  (gam'h&k),  n.  The  peregrine  fal- 
con, Falco  peregrinus :  so  called  generally  in 
Scotland,  where  it  preys  on  the  "  game" — that 
is,  grouse  and  ptarmigan. 
gamekeeper  (gam'ke''''per),  n.  One  who  has  the 
keeping  and  guarding  of  game;  one  who  is  em- 
ployed to  look  after  animals  kept  for  sport  in 
parks  or  covers,  and  to  protect  them  from 
poachers. 

As  I  and  my  companions 

Were  setting  of  a  snare. 
The  gam£-keeper  was  watching  us. 
For  him  we  did  not  care. 

'Tis  my  Ddight  of  a  Shiwg  ISight  (song). 

game-law  (gam'lS,),  n.  A  law  enacted  for  the 
preservation  of  the  animals  called  game,  by  re- 
stricting the  seasons  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  may  be  taken :  generally  in  the  plural. 

This  early  game-law  [concerning  the  keeping  of  a  dog] 
was  primarily  intended  to  stop  the  meetings  of  labourers 
and  artificers,  and  has  little  permanent  importance  be- 
sides. Stubbe,  Const.  Hist.,  §  472. 

gameless  (gam'les),  a.  [<  game\  n.,  +  -less.'] 
Destitute  of  game. 

Gamelion  (ga-me'li-on),  n.  [Gr.  TaiirjXi6v,  so 
called  because  it  was  the  fashionable  time  for 
weddings,  <  ya^ifkio^,  pertaining  to  a  wedding, 

<  -yajielv,  marry.  An  older  name  was  A.rjvaiiyv.'} 
The  seventh  month  of  the  Attic  year,  it  con- 
sisted of  thirty  days,  and  corresponded  to  the  latter  half 
of  January  and  the  first  'part  of  February. 

gamelyf,  a.  [MB.  gameUche  (=  OH(J.  gamanlih, 
MHG.  gdmelidh,  gemelich) ;  <  game\  n.,  +  -?yi.] 
Sportive;  lively;  joyful. 

gamely  (gam'li),  adm.   [<  ME.  gamely,  gamliche, 

<  AS.  gammlice  (=  MHGr.  gemeUche),  joyfully, 

<  gamen,  sport,  joy :  see  game\  n.,  and  -ly^.l 
It.  Gaily;  joyfully. 

Thenne  watg  Gawan  ful  glad,  &  gomerdy  he  lajed. 
Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1079. 

2.  In  a  game  or  plucky  manner. 
Either  oamliche  gan  grethe  other  gailiohe  ther-inne. 

William  of  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2591. 

gament,  «•  and  v.    See  game^  and  gammon^. 

gamene  (ga-men'),  «•  Madder  driedand  ground 
into  powder,  without  removing  its  outer  cov- 
ering.   McMrath,  Com.  Diet. 

gameness  (gam'nes),  n.  The  quality  of  being 
game  or  brave ;  courage ;  pluckiness. 

There  was  no  doubt  about  his  gameness. 

T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,  xxiv. 

The  over-preservation  of  the  red  deer  has  caused  them 
to  degenerate,  and  much  of  their  hardihood  and  gameness 
is  being  lost,  besides  which  they  are  much  smaller  than 
formerly,  though  considerably  more  numerous. 

W.  W.  Greener,  The  Gun,  p.  609. 
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game-playt  (gam'pla),  n.  Games  in  amphi- 
theaters.   E.  D. 

game-playert  (gam'pla^Sr),  n.    One  who  acts ; 
a  juggler.     E.  J). 
Counterfaite  pageants  and  juglings  of  gameplaiers. 

Calvin,  Four  Godly  Sermons,  iv. 

game-preser've  (gam'pre-zerv'),  n.  A  park 
or  tract  of  land  stocked  with  game  preserved 
for  sport. 

game-preserver  (gam'pre-zto'ver),  n.  In  Eng- 
land, a  landowner  or  lessee  of  game  who  strictly 
preserves  it  for  his  own  sport  or  profit,  often 
to  the  injury  of  the  neighboring  farmers,  whose 
crops  are  subject  to  its  depredations. 

gamesome  (gam'sum),  a.  [<  ME.  gamsum  (= 
Icel.  gamansamr ;  cf.  OHG.  gamansamo,  adv., 
gamesomely),  <  game'^  +  -some.']  Sportive; 
playful;  frolicsome. 

I  write  from  the  fire-side  of  my  parlour,  and  in  the  noise 
of  three  gamesome  children.  Donne,  Letters,  xxviii. 

The  beasts  grow  gamesome,  and  the  birds  they  sing. 
Thou  art  my  sun,  great  God !     Quarles,  Emblems,  v.  12. 

To  whom  thus  Belial,  in  like  gareiesome  mood. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  vi.  620. 

Then  ran  she,  gamesome  as  the  colt. 

And  livelier  than  a  lark 
She  sent  her  voice  thro'  all  the  holt 

Before  her,  and  the  park. 

Tennyson,  Talking  Oak. 

gamesomely  (gam'sum-li),  adv.  Sportively; 
playfully. 

gamesomeness  (gam'sum-nes), «.     The  quality 
of  being  gamesome ;  playfulness, 
gamester  (gam'stfer), ».     [igame^  +  ster.']     1. 
One  who  games ;  a  person  addicted  to  gambling ; 
a  gambler. 

The  losing  gamester  shakes  the  box  in  vain, 
And  bleeds,  and  loses  on,  in  hopes  to  gaiu. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Art  of  Love. 
A  fighting  garfiester  is  only  a  pickpocket  with  the  cou- 
rage of  a  highwayman.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  26. 

2t.  A  merry,  frolicsome  person. 

You  are  a  merry  gamester. 
My  lord  Sands.  Shak.,  Hen.  VlII.,  i.  «, 

Such  petulant,  jeering  gamtesters,  that  can  spare 
No  argument  or  subject  from  their  jest. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  i.  1. 
You  have  another  gamester,  I  perceive  by  you ; 
You  durst  not  slight  me  else. 

Fletcher,  Wife  for  a  Month,  i.  1. 

3.  Qne  who  competes  at  athletic  games.  [Prov, 
Eng.] 

The  weapon  [in  the  game  of  back-sword]  is  a  good  stout 
ash-stick  with  a  large  basket  handle,  heavier  and  some- 
what shorter  than  a  common  single-stick.  The  players 
are  called  "old  gamesters" — why,  I  can't  tell  you — and 
their  object  is  simply  to  break  one  another's  heads :  for 
the  moment  that  blood  runs  an  inch  anywhere  above  the 
eyebrow,  the  old  gamester  to  whom  it  belongs  is  beaten 
and  has  to  stop.      T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Kugby,  i.  2. 

4+.  A  swan-keeper. 

The  keeper  who  looked  after  them  [a  game  of  swans] 
was  the  gamester.  Bneyc.  Brit.,  XI.  701. 

5t.  A  prostitute. 

She's  impudent,  my  lord ; 
And  was  a  common  gamester  to  the  camp. 

SAaft.,  All's  Well,  V.  3. 

gamestress  (gam'stres),  n.  [<  game^  -(-  -stress.] 
A  female  gambler.    Davies. 

To  two  characters,  hitherto  thought  the  most  contradic- 
tory, the  sentimental  and  the  flirting^  she  unites  yet  a 
third ;  .  .  .  this,  I  need  not  tell  you,  is  that  of  a  game- 
stress.  Miss  Bumey,  Camilla,  x.  5. 

gametal  (gam'e-tal),  a.  [<  gamete  +  -al.]  Hav- 
ing the  character  of  a  gamete;  conjugating; 
reproductive ;  generative. 

The  presence  of  the  reproductive  elements  exerts  a 
constant  stimulus  upon  the  brain  cells,  which  causes  them 
to  generate  characteristic  dreams,  that  in  turn  react  to 
produce  expulsion  of  the  gametal  cells. 

J.  Nelson,  Amer.  Jour.  Psychol.,  I.  390. 

gametangium  (gam"'e-tan-ji'um),  n.;  pi.  game- 
tamgia  (-a).  [Nli.,  <  6r.  ja/iir?!,  a  wife,  yaiiirrK, 
a  husband  (see  gamete),  +  ayyelov,  a  vessel.] 
A  cell  or  organ  in  which  gametes  are  con- 
tained. 

In  Acetabularia  the  whole  of  the  protoplasm  of  the 
gametangium  is  not  used  up  in  the  formation  of  the  gam- 
etes. Bneyc.  Brit.,  XX.  427. 
gamete  (gam'et),  n.  [<  Gr.  yafiirri,  a  wife,  yafihijq, 
a  husband,  <  ya/ielv,  marry,  <  yd/ioc,  marriage.] 
In  Uol.,  a  propagative  protoplasmic  body  which 
unites  with  a  similar  or  dissimilar  body  to  form 
a  spore,  called  a  zygote,  the  latter  being  either  a 
zygospore  or  an  oospore.  Mobile  gametes  re- 
sembling zoospores  are  called  planogametes  or 
zoogametes. 

The  two  cells  which  conjugate  to  form  it  [a  zygospore] 
are  spoken  of  as  sramcteg  — planoganietes  when  they  pos- 
sess cilia,  aplanogametes  when  they  do  not. 

Bneyc.  Brit.,  XX.  626.. 


gametophyte 

gametophyte  (gam'e-to-fit),  «.  [<  Gr.  yaiLtrri, 
a  wife,  yaiitniQ,  a  husband  (see  gamete),  +  <I>vt6v, 
a  plant.]  In  thallophytes,  the  sexual  form  of 
the  plant,  as  distinguished  from  the  sporo- 
phyte,  or  asexual  form. 

gamey,  o.     A  less  correct  speUing  of  gamy. 

gamic  (gam'ik),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  yajuitAQ,  of  or 
for  marriage,  <  yajioQ,  marriage.]  I.  a.  Having 
a  sexual  character ;  sexual :  opposed  to  agamic : 
said  specifically  of  an  ovum. 

In  each  ovarium,  along  with  tlie  rudiments  of  agamic 
eggs,  or  eggs  whicli,  if  developed,  produce  young  by  true 
parthenogenesis,  there  usually,  if  not  always,  exists  the 
4    rudiment  of  an  ephippial  egg ;  which,  from  sundry  evi- 
dences, is  inferred  to  be  a  sexual  or  gamic  egg. 

S.  Spencer. 

Gamic  edges,  corresponding  edges  of  an  antipolar  poly- 
hedron. If  to  every  summit  corresponds  a  face  formed 
by  the  same  number  of  edges,  then  to  every  edge  connect- 
ing two  summits  corresponds  a  gamic  edge,  separating 
the  two  corresponding  faces. 
II.  n.  A  gamic  edge. 
gamin  (gam'in,  F.  pron.  ga-inan'),  n.  [F.,  of 
obscure  origin.]  A  neglected  and  precocious- 
ly knowing  street-boy;  an  unruly  boy  run- 
ning about  at  his  own  will.  Also  called  street 
Arab. 

The  word  gamin  was  printed  for  the  first  time,  and 
passed  from  the  populace  into  literattu-e,  in  1834.  It  made 
its  first  appearance  in  a  work  called  Claude  Gueux :  the 
scandal  was  great,  but  the  word  has  remained.  .  .  .  The 
gamin  of  Paris  at  the  present  day,  like  the  Graeculus  of 
Korae  in  former  time,  is  the  youthful  people  with  the 
wrinlde  of  the  old  world  on  its  forehead. 

Victor  Hugo,  Les  Mis^rables  (trans.). 

It  would  seem  as  if  there  were  a  gamin  element  in  the 
character  of  Irishmen.        Edinburgh  Rev.,  CLXIII.  460. 

gaming  (ga'ming),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  game^,  ».] 
Playing  for  stakes;  gambling,  in  law:  (a)  An 
agreement  between  two  or  more  to  risk  money  on  a  con- 
test or  chance  of  any  kind  where  one  must  be  a  loser  and 
the  other  a  gainer.  Caruthers,  J.  (&)  More  specifically, 
any  sport  or  jtl&y  carried  on  by  two  or  more  persons,  de- 
pending on  skill,  chance,  or  the  occuiTence  of  an  unknown 
futui-e  event,  on  the  result  of  which  some  valuable 
thing  is,  without  other  consideration,  to  be  transferred 
from  the  one  to  the  other,  or  which  in  its  course  or  con- 
flequences  involves  some  other  thing  demoralizing  or  un- 
lawful.   Bishop. 

When  he  is  drunk^  asleep,  or  in  his  rage ;  .  .  . 

At  gaming,  swearmg ;  or  about  some  act 

That  has  no  relish  of  salvation  in  't. 

Shah.,  Hamlet,  iii.  3. 
In  the  common  usage  of  the  two  terms  "betting"  and 
"gaming,"  they  may  sometimes  be  employed  interchange- 
ably, but  not  always.  If  two  persons  play  at  cards  for 
money,  they  are  said  to  be  gambling  or  gaming ;  but  they 
are  gambling  because  they  lay  a  wager  or  make  a  bet  on 
the  result  of  the  game,  and  therefore  to  say  they  are  bet- 
ting is  equally  appropriate.  If  two  persons  lay  a  wager 
upon  the  result  of  a  pending  election,  it  will  be  said  that 
they  are  betting,  but  not  that  they  are  gaming.  There  is 
no  gaming  in  which  the  element  of  the  wager  is  wanting, 
but  there  is  betting  which  the  term  ganmig  is  not  com- 
monly made  to  embrace.  Justice  T.  M.  Cooley. 

gaming-house  (ga'ming-hous),  n.  A  house 
where  gaming  is  practised ;  a  gambling-house ; 
a  hell — Common  gaming-house.    See  common. 

gaming-room  (ga'ming-rom),  11.  A  room  kept 
for  the  purpose  of  gaming  or  gambling. 

It  being  found,  then,  that  the  pooling  schemes  contem- 
plate gaming,  it  remains  to  see  whether  the  room  which 
is  kept  for  the  purposes  of  the  schemes  is  to  be  held  a 
gaming-room.  People  vs.  Weithof,  51  Mich.,  p.  203. 

gaming-table  (ga'ming-ta"bl),  n.  A  table  used 
or  especially  adapted  for  use  in  gaming  or  gam- 
bling. 

He's  done  him  to  a  ga/min'  table. 

Heir  of  Linne  (Child's  Ballads,  VIII.  76). 
A  jest  calcul^d  to  spread  at  a  gaming  table  maybe  re- 
ceived with  a  perfect  neutrality  of  face,  should  it  happen 
to  drop  in  a  mackerel  boat.      Goldsmith,  The  Bee,  No.  1. 

gamla  (gam'la),  n.     Same  as  gomlah. 

gamma  (gam'k),  n.  [L.  gamma,  <  Gr.  y&/i/xa,  of 
Phenician  origin,  Heb.  gimel:  see  G,  and  cf. 
digamma.  In  def .  3,  ME.  gamine,  <  OF.  gamme, 
game  =  Sp.  gama  =  Pg.  It.  gamma  =  leel.  gam^ 
mi,  <  ML.  garrnna,  the  gamut:  see  gamut.']  1. 
The  third  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  r,  y, 
represented  historically  by  c,  phonetically  by 
g,  in  the  Eoman  and  English  alphabet. — 2.  In 
entom.,  a  common  European  noctnid  moth  of 
the  family  Plusiidce,  Plugia  gamma.  Also  called 
siZver-r  and  gamma-moth,  from  the  shape  of  a 
silvery  spot  on  the  wing,  like  that  of  Greek 
gamma,  y,  or  English  Y.  The  larva  feeds  on 
various  low  plants. — 3.  Same  as  gamut—Gam- 
ma, function,  a  function  so  called  because  usually  writ- 
ten Fx  where  x  is  the  variable,  and  most  clearly  defined 
by  the  equation 

^^ = ■^'''"  { x(x-fi)(x-F"2)(x;3)'.;;(x-Hn)°"  }*'»•  ° = <»■ 

gammadion  (ga-ma'di-on),  ».;  pi.  gammadia 
(-a).  ^  [MGr.  ya/i/iadiov,YS,T.  of  yaujidnm/,  dim.  of 
Gr.  )'a/i/«z, gamma:  seegramma.]  Anornamenton 
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ecclesiastical  vestments  resembling  the  Greek 
capital  gamma  ( f)  in  shape.  Usually  in  the  plural, 
four  gammas  in  different  positions  being  , ,  placed  back 
to  baclt  so  as  to  form  a  voided  Greek  cross. 


ment  was  formerly  frequent  on  cei'tain 


~ir 


.   This  orna- 
vestments 


of  Greek  prelates,  and  was  also  used  on  vestments  in  the 
Western  Church.    Also  gammmtion. 

gamma-moth  (gam'a-m6th), ».  Same  as  gam,- 
ma,  2. 

gammarid  (gam'a-rid),  n.  An  amphipod  of  the 
family  Gammaridce. 

Gammaridae  (ga-mar'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Gam- 
marus  +  -id<B.']  A  large  family  of  genuine 
amphipods,  containing  numerous  aquatic  and 
mostly  marine  forms,  with  large  antennulse 
frequently  branched,  the  second  ramus  longer 
than  the  shaft  of  the  antenuss,  and  broad  ooxal 
plates  of  the  four  anterior  legs.  These  beach- 
neas  move  by  swimming  rather  than  spring- 
ing. 

gammarolite  (ga-mar'o-lit),  n.  [<  NL.  Gam- 
marolithes  (Schlotheim,  1832),  <  L.  gammarus, 
a  kind  of  lobster,  +  Gr.  '/u6o;,  a  stone.]  A  fos- 
sil crawfish  or  some  other  crustacean  having 
a  certain  resemblance  to  Gammarus. 

Gammarus  (gam'a-ms),  n.  [NL.  (Fabricius), 
<  L.  gammarus,  more  correctly  cammarus,  <  Gr. 
Ka/i/iapog,  often  written  Kd/i/iopoc,  a  kind  of  lob- 
ster.]   The  typical  genus  of  amphipods  of  the 
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2.  In  the  game  of  backgammon,  to  win  a  gam- 
mon over.  See  gammon^,  n.,  1. 
gammon^  (gam'gn),  n.  [Formerly  sometimes 
gambone;  <  OF.  gambon,  F.jambon  (=  Bp.jamon 
=  It.  gambone),  a  gammon,  <  OP.  gambe,  F.  jambe 
(=  Sp.  It.  gamba),  leg:  see  gamb  and  jomJ.] 
The  buttock  or  thigh  of  a  hog,  salted  and 
smoked  or  dried ;  a  smoked  ham. 

And  then  came  haltynge  Jone, 
And  brought  a  gambone 
Of  bakon  that  was  reastye. 

Skeltan,  Elinor  Eumming. 

At  the  same  time  'twas  always  the  Fashion  for  a  Man  to 

have  a  Gammon  of  Bakon,  to  show  himself  to  be  no  Jew 

Sdden,  Table-Talk,  p.  i%. 

The  custom  of  eating  a  ganvmon  of  bacon  at  Easter  is 

still  [1827]  maintained  in  some  parts  of  England. 

Hone,  Every-day  Book,  II.  439. 
gammon^  (gam'on),  v.  t.  [<  gammon^,  ».]  1. 
To  make  into  bacon ;  cure,  as  bacon,  by  salting 
and  smoking.— 2.  [Appar.  in  allusion  to  the 
tying  or  wrapping  up  of  a  gammon  or  ham.] 
To  fasten  a  bowsprit  to  the  stem  of  (a  ship). 
gammoning  (gam'on-ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  otgam- 
moifi,  V.  t.,  2.]  Naut.,  formerly,  a  chain  orrope 
lashing  by  which  the 
bowsprit  was  lashed 
down  to  the  stem; 
now,  an  arrangement 
of  iron  bands  secured 
by  nuts  and  screws. 
gammoning-hole 
(gam'on-ing-hdl),  n. 
Naut.,'  a  scuttle  cut 
through  the  knee 
of  the  head  of  a 
ship,  through  which 
the  gammoning  was 


Fresh-water  Shrimp  [Gatnmartis  pulex),  about  five  times  natural 
size. 

family  Gammaridw.  G.  pulex  is  a  form  known 
as  the  fresh-water  shrimp,  though  not  a  shrimp 
in  a  proper  sense. 

gammation  (ga-ma'ti-on),  n.  Same  as  gamma- 
dion.   E.  D. 

gammet,  »•    Same  as  gamma,  8. 

gammer  (gam'er),  n.  [A  further  contr.  of  gram- 
inerj  a  dial,  contr.  of  grandmother.  Cf .  gaffer^, 
similarly  contracted  from  grandfather.]  An 
old  woman:  the  correlative  of  gaffer. 

And  with  them  came 
Old  garmner  Gurton,  a  right  pleasant  dame 
As  the  best  of  them.  Drayton,  The  Moon-Calf. 

gammingt,  ».  [Appar.  a  var.  of  jamming,  ver- 
bal n.  oljam^,  v.  Of.  gam,  v.]  A  jamming  or 
clogging. 

He  was  not  strangled,  but  by  the  gamming  of  the  chaine, 
which  could  not  slip  close  to  his  necke,  he  hanged  in  great 
torments  under  the  jawes.       John  Taylor,  Works  (1630). 

gammon!  (gam'on),  n.  [Better  spelled  gam- 
men,  early  mod.'!E.  gamen,  <  ME.  gammen,  ga- 
men,  the  earlier  form  of  game,  sport,  jest :  see 
game^.  Cf.  backgammon.]  1.  In  the  game  of 
backgammon,  a  victory  in  which  one  player 
succeeds  in  throwing  off  all  his  men  before 
his  opponent  throws  off  any:  distinguished 
from  backgammon,  in  which  the  opponent  is 
not  only  gammoned,  but  has  at  least  one  man 
not  advanced  from  the  first  six  points. —  2.  A 
deceitful  game  or  trick ;  trickery ;  humbug ; 
nonsense.  [Colloq.  or  slang.] 
This  gammon  shall  begin.  Chester  Plays,  i.  102. 

Lord  bless  their  little  hearts,  they  thinks  it's  all  right, 
and  don't  know  no  better,  but  they're  the  wictims  o' gam- 
mon, Samivel,  they're  the  wictims  o'  gammon. 

Dickens,  Pickwick,  xxvii. 

gammon^  (gam'orf),  v.  [Early  mod.  E.  gamen; 
<  gammon\  n.  "Ct.  game\  v.,  gamble^,  v.]  I.f 
intrans.  1.  To  play ;  gamble. 

Finding  his  conscience  deepelye  gauld  with  thee  out- 
ragious  oathes  he  vsed  too  thunder  owt  in  gamwning,  hee 
made  a  few  verses  as  yt  were  his  cygnea  oratio. 

Stanihurst,  Epitaphes,  p.  163. 

2.  To  play  a  part ;  pretend.   [Colloq.  or  slang.] 

Jerry  did  not  make  his  look  beggarly  enough ;  but  Logic 
gammoned  to  be  the  cadger  in  fine  style,  with  his  crutch 
and  specs.  Pierce  Egcm,  Life  in  London  (1821). 

II.  trans.  1.  Toim_poseupon;  delude;  trick; 
humbug;  also,  to  joke;  chaff.  [Colloq.  or 
slang.] 

A  landsman  said,  "I  twig  the  chap  — he's  been  upon  the 

Mill  — 
And  'cause  he  gammons  so  the  flats,  ve  calls  him  Veeping 

Bill ! "  Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  II.  137. 

So  then  theypours  him  out  a  glass  of  wine,  and  gammons 
him  about  his  driving,  and  gets  him  into  a  reg'lar  good 
humour.  Dickens,  Pickwick,  xiil. 


:,  rope  gammoning  ;  s,  chain  gam- 
moning ;  3,  iron-strap  gammonmg. 


gammon-plate 

(gam 'on -plat),  n. 
Naut.,  an  iron  plate 
on  the  stem  of  a  ship 
for  securing  gammon- 
shackles.  See  gam- 
moning. 

gammon-shackles  (gam'on-shak''''lz),  n.  pi. 
Naut,  shackles  for  securing  the  gammoning. 

gammott,  n.  [Cf.  It.  gamauf,  "the  name  of  a 
barbers  toole,"  gama/nto,  "the  name  of  a  sur- 
gions  toole"  (Florio),  appar.  a  particular  use 
of  gamaut  =  E.  gamut,  with  some  ref.  to  the 
shape  of  the  knife.  Bee  gamut.]  A  kind  of 
knife  formerly  used  by  surgeons. 

Seolopomacheria  [It.],  an  instrument  to  cut  out  the 
roots  of  vlcers  or  sores,  called  of  our  surgeons  the  incision 
knife  or  gammot.  Ploric. 

gammutt,  n.    See  gamut. 

gammy(gam'i),a.  [Origin  obscure.]  Bad;  un- 
favorable.    [Vagrants'  slang.] 

gamnert,  n.  [Contr.  of  gamener,  <  ME.  gamen, 
game  (see  game^,  v.,  ga/mmon\  v.),  +  -eri.]  A 
gamester ;  a  player. 

Some  haue  I  sene  euen  in  their  last  sicknes  sit  vp  in 
their  deathbed  vnderpropped  with  pillowes,  take  their 
play-fellowes  to  them,  and  cumfort  them  selfe  with  cardea 
...  as  long  as  euer  they  might,  til  the  pure  panges  of  ' 
death  pulled  their  hart  fro  their  play,  &  put  them  in  the  ' 
case  they  could  not  reckon  their  game.    And  then  left 
they  their  gamners,  and  slily  slouk  away :  and  long  was  it 
not  ere  they  gasped  vp  th^  goste. 
Sir  T.  More,  Cumfort  against  Tribulation  (1673),  fol.  42. 

gamogastrous  (gam-o-gas'trus),  a.  [<  Gr.  yt- 
/Uof,  marriage,  +■  yairr^p  (yaorp-),  the  womb.]  In 
bat.,  having  only  the  ovaries  united:  applied 
to  a  compound  pistil  the  styles  and  stigmas  of 
which  are  free. 

The  union  in  a  syncarpous  pistil  is  not  always  complete ; 
it  may  take  place  by  the  ovaries  alone,  while  the  styles 
and  stigmata  remain  free,  the  pistil  being  .then  ganwgas- 
trous.  Encyc.  Brit.,  IV.  142. 

gamogenesis  (gam-o-jen'e-sis),  n.  [<  Gr.  yd/io;, 
marriage,  -I-  yeveai^,  generation.]  In  biol.,  gen- 
esis or  development  &om  fertilized  ova ;  sexual 
generation  or  reproduction ;  homogenesis:  the 
opposite  of  agamogenesis. 

These  cells  whose  union  constitutes  the  essential  act  of 
gamogenesis  are  cells  in  which  the  developmental  chauges 
have  come  to  a  close  — cells  which  ...  are  incapable  01 
further  evolution.  H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  BioL,  §  77. 

In  the  lowest  organisms  gamogenesis  has  not  yet  been 
observed.  Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  31. 

gamogenetic  (gam''''6-je-net'ik),  a.  [<  gamogeiu- 
esis,  after  genetic]  '  Oi  or  pertaining  to  gamo- 
genesis ;  accomplished  by  means  of  gamogene- 
sis. 

gamogenetically  (gam''''o-je-net'i-kal-i),  adv.  a 
a  gamogenetic  manner;  by  gamogenetic  means. 

gamomorphism  (gam-o-m6r'fizm), «.  [<  Gr.  ya- 
/iog,  marriage,  -h  piop^,  form.]  That  ^^eeot 
development  of  organized  beings  in  which  the 
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gpermatio  and  germinal  elements  are  formed, 
inatured,  and  generated,  in  preparation  for  an 
act  of  fecundation,  as  the  commencement  of  a 
new  genetic  cycle ;  puberty ;  fitness  for  repro- 
duction.  Brande  and  Cox. 

Oamopetalae (gam-a-pet'a-le), n.pl.  [NL., fem. 
pi.  of  gamopetalns :  see  g'dmopetalous.'\  In  hot, 
a  division  of  dicotyledonous  angiosperms,  in 
which  the  perianth  consists  of  both  calyx  and 
corolla,  the  latter  having  the  petals  more  or  less 
united  at  the  base,  it  is  the  largest  of  the  dicotyle- 
donous divisions,  including  45  orders,  about  2,600  genera, 
and  over  36,000  species.  The  most  important  orders  are 
the  Composites,  Rubiacece,  LaMatce,  Serophulariacece,  So- 
lanaceoB,  Acanthacece,  and  Aselepiadaceoe.  Cm'oUiJlorte  is 
a  synonym. 

gamopetalous  (gam-o-pet'a-lus),  a.  [<  NL.  ga- 
mopetalus,  <  Gr.  yA/w;,  majriage,  +  iriTakm,  a 
leaS  (petal):  see  petal.'}  In  hot.,  having  the 
petals  united  at  the  base ;  belonging  to  the 
Ga/mopetalm :  same  as  monopetalous. 

gamopliyllous  (^am-o-fil'us),  a.  [<  Nil.  gamo- 
pTiyUus,  <  Gr.  yajioQ,  marriage,  +  fhTilov  =  L. 
yolium,,  a  leaf.]  In  hot. ,  having  a  single  peri- 
anth-whorl of  united  leaves;  symphyllous:  op- 
posed to  apophyllous.    Sachs. 

gamosepalous  (gam-o-sep'a-lus),  a.  [<]SrL. 
gamosepalus,  <  Gr.  yd/iog,  marriage,  +  NL.  sepa- 
Iwm,  a  sepal.]  In  hot. ,  having  the  sepals  united ; 
monosepalous. 

gamp  (gamp),  n.  A  large  umbrella :  said  to  be 
so  called  from  Mrs.  Gamp,  a  character  in 
Charles  Dickens's  novel  "Martin  Chuzzlewit." 
[Slang.] 

Janet  clung  tenaciously  to  her  purpose  and  the  gamp. 
...  I  should  recommend  any  young  lady  of  my  family  or 
acquaintance  not  to  conceal  a  gentleman's  umbrella  sur- 
reptitiously. C.  W.  Mason,  Kape  of  the  Oamp,  xviii. 
I  offered  the  protection  of  the  great  white  Gamp  to 
Sylvie,  and  off  we  sped  over  the  puddles,  regardless  of  a 
few  extra  splashes.  Harpers  Mag.,  LXXVIII.  87. 

Gampsonyches  (gamp-son'i-kez),  n.pl.  [NL., 
pi.  of  gampsonyx,  with  ref.  to  Aristotle's  use 
of  the  related  form  -ya/xip&mxoc,  with  crooked 
talons.]  An  Aristotelian  group  of  birds,  ap- 
proximately equivalent  to  the  Linnean  Aceipi- 
tres,  or  to  the  Saptores  of  most  authors. 

Gampsonyx  (gamp-so'niks),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
ya/iipavv^  (also  ya/if&wxoc),  "with  crooked  talons, 
<  ya/iipdg,  crooked,  curved,  +  6vv^,  claw,  talon.] 
A  genus  of  South  American  kites.  G.  swainsoni 
of  Brazil  is  the  only  species.  N.  A.  Vigors, 
1825. 

gamrelst)  «.    See  gamhrel. 

gamut  (gam'ut),  n.     [Formerly  also  gammut, 

gam-ut  (=  It.  gamaut — Florio);  <  ML.  gamma 

lit:  gamma,  the  gamut  (<  Gr.  yajifia,  the  third 

letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet :  see  gamma) ;  ut, 

a  mere  syllable,  used  as  the  name  of  the  first 

note  in  singing,  now  called  do;  orig.  L.  ut, 

conj.,  that.    Guido  d'Arezzo  (born  about  990) 

is  said  to  have  called  the  seven  notes  of  the 

musical  scale  after  the  first  seven  letters  of  the 

alphabet,  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  /,  g :  whence  the  name 

gamma,  taken  from  the  last  of  the  series  (g,  y), 

applied  to  the  whole  scale.    He  is  also  said  to 

have  invented  the  names  of  the  notes  used  in 

singing  {ut,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  si),  after  certain 

initial  syllables  of  a  monkish  hymn  to  St.  John, 

in  a  stanza  written  in  sapphic  meter,  namely : 

Ut  queant  laxis  resonare  fibris 

ifira  gestorum  famaJi  tuorum, 

Solve  pollutis  2abiia  reatum, 

Sancte  Johannes. 

The  syllable  ut  has  been  displaced  by  the  more 
sonorous  do.]  1.  In  music:  (a)  The  first  or 
gravest  note  in  Guide's  scale  of  music ;  gam- 
ma ut.  (6)  The  major  scale,  whether  indicated 
by  notes  or  syllables,  or  merely  sung. 
At  break  of  Day,  In  a  Delicious  song 
She  sets  the  Bam-vt  to  a  hundred  yong. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  1.  5. 
When  by  the  gamut  some  musicians  make 
A  perfect  song,  others  will  undertake^ 
By  the  same  gamut  chang'd  to  equal  it. 

Donne,  Elegies,  ii.,  Anagram. 

Long  has  a  race  of  heroes  flU'd  the  stage, 

That  rant  by  note,  and  through  the  gamut  rage. 

Addison,  Prol.  to  Phasdrus  and  Hippolite. 
(c)  A  scale  on  which  notes  in  music  are  written 
or  printed,  consisting  of  lines  and  spaces  which 
are  named  after  the  first  seven  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  (d)  In  old  Eng.  chwrch  music,  the  key 
ofG.  Also^awwa.— 3.  Figuratively,  the  whole 
scale,  range,  or  compass  of  a  thing. 
.  Whose  sweep  of  thought  touches  the  rest  of  the  chords 
in  the  gamut  of  the  knowable.  „  .  ■,  „  „„„„,       .„ 

Coues,  Can  Matter  Think?  (1886),  p.  32. 

A  few  tones  of  brown  or  black  or  bottle-green,  and  an 
occasional  coppery  glow  of  deep  orange,  almost  complete 
bis  gamut.    ^  The  Studw,UI.  153. 
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We  now  possess  a  complete  gamut  of  colors. 

O'Neill,  Dyeing  and  Calico  Printing,  p.  9. 
gamy  (ga'mi),  a.  i<gamei,n.,  +  ^i.1  1.  Hav- 
ing the  flavor  of  game ;  having  a  flavor  as  of 
game  kept  uncooked  tiU  it  is  slightly  tainted, 
when  it  is  held  by  connoisseurs  to  be  in  proper 
condition  for  the  table:  as,  the  venison  was 
in  fine  grami/ condition. — 2.  Spirited;  plucky; 
game :  as,  a  gamy  little  fellow.     [Colloq.] 

"You'll  be  shot,  I  see,"  observed  Mercy.  "Well,"  cried 
Mr.  Bailey,  "wot  it  I  am ;  there's  something gamey  in  it, 
young  ladies,  ain't  there  ?  " 

Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  xi. 
Horses  ever  fresh  and  fat  and  gamey. 

S.  Bowles,  Our  New  West,  p.  275. 
Also,  less  correctly,  spelled  gamey. 
ganif  (gan).    Preterit  of  gini. 
gan^t.    An  obsolete  form  of  go. 
gan^,  V.  i.    An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form  of 


gan^t,  n.  [See  gan^,  v.l  The  mouth.  Davies. 
[Cant.] 

This  bowse  is  better  than  rom-bowse. 
It  sets  the  gan  a  giggling. 

Brome,  Jovial  Crew,  ii. 
ganam  (gan'am),  n.  Same  as  ashJcolco. 
ganchi,  gauiicni  (ganch,  gftnch),  v.  t.  [<  F. 
gancher,  in  pp.  gancM,  let  fall  on  sharp  stakes 
(Cotgrave);  cf.  It.  ganciata,  the  act  of  fixing 
with  a  hook,  <  gancio  =  Sp.  Pg.  gancho,  a  hook, 
perhaps  <  Turk,  qanja,  a  hook.]  To  put  to 
death  by  letting  fall  from  a  height  upon  hooks 
or  sharp  stakes,  or  by  hanging  on  a  hook  thrust 
between  the  ribs  or  through  the  pectoral  mus- 
cles, as  is  or  has  been  done  with  malefactors 
in  Oriental  countries. 

The  Captain, .  .  .  having  vainly  sought  for  his  prisoner, 
filled  forthwith  a  cof&n  with  clay, .  .  .  giving  out  that  he 
was  dead,  affrighted  with  the  punishment  of  his  prede- 
cessor, being  ganched  for  the  escape  of  certain  Noblemen. 
Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  32. 
Take  him  away,  ganch  him,  impale  him,  rid  the  world 
of  such  a  monster.  Dryden,  Don  Sebastian,  ill.  2. 

ganchi,  gaunchi  (ganch,  gftnch),  n.  [<  ganehX, 
gauncW-,  v."]  The  punishment  or  torture  of 
ganching. 

I  would  rather  suffer  the  gaunch  than  put  the  smallest 
constraint  on  your  person  or  inclinations. 

Brooke,  Fool  of  Quality,  II.  289. 

ganch^,  gaunch^  (gftnch),  v.  i.  [Sc,  also  writ- 
ten gansch;  origin  obscure.]  To  make  a  snatch 
or  snap  at  anything  with  open  jaws,  as  a  dog. 

ganch^,  gauncll^  (ganch),  n.  [<  ganoh^,  gaunch^, 
«.]  A  snatch  at  anything  with  open  jaws;  a 
bite.     [Scotch.] 

I  have  heard  my  father  say,  who  was  a  forester  at  the 
Cabrach,  that  a  wild  boar's  gaunch  is  more  easily  healed 
than  a  hurt  from  the  deer's  horn. 

Scott,  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  ix. 

gander  (gan'der),  n.  [<  ME.  gandre,  <  AS.  gan- 
dra,  also  ganra  (>  E.  dial,  ganmer)  (the  d  be- 
ing excrescent  as  in  andro-,  thunder,  etc.)  (=  D. 
gender),  a  gander,  the  same  word,  but  with  dif- 
ferent suffix,  as  MHG.  ganzer,  G.  ganser  (now 
usually  gdnserich,  after  enterich  =  E.  drake^ 
q.  V. ) ;  cf .  L.  anser  (for  *hanser),  m.  and  f .,  = 
Gr.  xhv,  in-  and  f.,  =  Skt.  hansa,  m.  The  E. 
fem.  is  goose,  orig.  *gans:  see  goose  and  gan- 
me*.]    The  male  of  the  goose. 

I  wisse  (quod  I)  and  yet  though  ye  would  believe  one  y' 
wold  tell  you  that  twise  two  ganders  made  alway  four 
gese,  yet  ye  would  be  aduised  ere  ye  beleued  hym  that 
woulde  teU  you  that  twise  two  gese  made  all  waye  four  gan- 
ders. Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  169. 

The  female  hatches  her  eggs  with  great  assiduity ;  while 
the  gander  visits  her  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  and  sometimes 
drives  her  off  to  take  her  place,  where  he  sits  with  great 
state  and  composure. 

Goldsmith,  Animated  Nature,  vii.  11. 

gander  (gan'd&r),  v.  i.  [<  gander,  n. :  in  allu- 
sion to  the  vague  and  slow  gait  of  that  bird.] 
To  go  leisurely;  linger;  walk  llowly  or  vaguely. 
[Colloq.] 

Then  she  had  remembered  the  message  about  any  one 

calling  being  shown  up  to  the  drawing-room,  and  had 

gandered  down  to  the  hall  to  give  it  to  the  porter ;  after 

which  she  gandered  upstairs  to  the  dressing-room  again. 

S.  Kingsley,  Ravenshoe,  xlvii. 

gander-grasst,  n.  [Also  gander-goose,  gander- 
goss,  etc.  Cf.  goose-grass.']  Some  plant,  prob- 
ably Orchis  mascula. 

Daily  by  fresh  rivers  walk  at  will, 
Among  the  daisies  and  the  violets  blue. 

Bed  hyacinth,  and  yellow  daffodil. 
Purple  Narcissus  like  the  morning  rays, 
Pale  gande'r-grass,  and  azure  culver-keys. 
J.  Davors,  quoted  in  Walton's  Complete  Angler,  p.  55. 
gander-party  (gau'der-par'ti),  ».    A  social 
gathering  of  men  only ;  a  stag-party.    Lowell, 
Biglow  Papers,  Int.     [Jocose.] 
gander-puu,  gander-pulUng  (gan'dfer-pid, 
-p^'''ing),  n.    A  rude  sport  of  which  the  essen- 
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tial  feature  is  a  live  gander  suspended  by  the 
feet.  The  contestants  ride  by  on  horseback  at  full  speed, 
and  attempt  to  clutch  the  greased  neck  of  the  fowl  and 
pull  its  head  off.  It  is  practised  especially  in  the  south- 
ern and  southwestern  United  States. 

They  [the  voters]  were  making  ready  for  the  gander- 
pulling,  which  unique  sport  had  been  selected  by  the 
long-headed  mountain  politicians  as  likely  to  insure  the 
largest  assemblage  possible  from  the  surrounding  region 
to  hear  the  candidates  prefer  their  claims. 
M.  N.  Murfree  (C.  E.  Craddock),  Prophet  of  Great  Smoky 
[Mountains,  p.  103. 

gane,  «.  i.    Same  as  gan^. 

gang  (gang),  v.  i.  [<  ME.  gangen,  gongen  (pret. 
supplied  by  wende,  went,  or  eode,  gede,  etc.,  ppr. 
(rare)  gangende,  pp.  supplied  by  gon,  gone), 
<  AS.  gangan,  gongan  (pret.  gedng,  gidng,  pp. 
ge-gangen,  ge-gongen)  =  OS.  gangan  =  OFries. 
gunga  =  OHG.  gangan,  MHG.  gangen  (NHG. 
pret.  ging,  pp.  gegangen,  associated  with  pres. 
gehen  =  E.  go)  =  Icel.  ganga  =  OSw.  ganga  = 
ODan.  gange  =  Goth,  gaggan,  go.  This  verb, 
though  mixed  in  form  and  sense  with  the  verb 
represented  by  go,  and  in  the  modern  tongues 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  displaced  by  it,  is 
not,  as  is  usually  said,  a  fuller  form  of  go,  but 
is  a  different  word:  SQ^go.']  Togo;  walk;  pro- 
ceed.    [Now  only  prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

Jhesu  thou3t  hit  was  ful  longe, 

Withouten  felowshipe  to  gonge. 

Cursor  Mundi,  MS.  Coll.,  Trin.  Cantab.,  f.  82.    (Kdlliwell.) 

A  poplar  greene,  and  with  a  kerved  seat. 
Under  whose  shade  I  solace  in  the  heat ; 
And  thence  can  see  gang  out  and  in  my  neat. 

B.  Jonson,  Sad  Shepherd,  ii.  2. 

I  gang  like  a  ghaist,  and  I  carena  much  to  spin. 

Auld  Robin  Gray. 

To  gang  alow.  See  alow^.—lo  gang  glzzen.  See  giz- 
zen.— To  gang  gleyed.  See  gleyed.—To  gang  one's 
gait,  to  go  or  take  one's  own  way  in  a  matter.  [Scotch 
and  old  or  prov.  Eng.] 

He  is  fautles  in  faith,  and  so  god  mote  me  spede, 
I  graunte  hym  my  gud  will  to  gang  on  his  gate. 

York  Plays,  p.  331. 
Gang  thy  gait,  and  try 
Thy  turnes  with  better  luck,  or  hang  thysel. 

B.  Jonson,  Sad  Shepherd. 

gang  (gang),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  in  some 
senses  gong,  goung;  <  ME.  gang,  gong,  a  going, 
a  course,  way,  passage,  privy  (not  in  the  sense 
of  '  company'  or  'crew,'  this  sense  being  later 
and  of  Scand.  origin,  and  represented  in  AS. 
by  genge,  E.  ging,  q.  v.),  <  AS.  gang,  a  going, 
way,  privy,  =  OS.  gang  =  OFries.  gong,  gung 
—  D.  gang,  a  course,  etc.,  =  OHG.  gang,  a  go- 
ing, a  privy,  MHG.  G.  gang,  a  going,  walk, 
etc.,  =  Icel.  gangr,  a  going,  a  privy,  etc.,  also, 
collectively,  a  company  or  crew,  =  Sw.  g&ng, 
a  going,  a  time,  =  Dan.  gang,  walk,  gait;  from 
the  verb.  Cf.  ging.']  If.  A  going;  walking; 
ability  to  walk. 

He  forgiaf  .  .  .  lialten  and  lamen  ricbte  gang. 

Old  Eng.  Homilies,  p.  3296. 
Honden  bute  f  elinge,  f  et  bute  s^nge  [hands  without  feel- 
ing, feet  without  ability  to  walk]. 

Legend  of  St.  Katherine,  p.  499. 
Sf.  Currency. 

The  said  penny  of  gold  to  have  passage  and  gang  for 
XXX  of  the  saidis  grotis. 

Acts  Jas.ir.  (1488),  t.  X.  (ed.  1666). 

St.  A  way;  course;  passage. —  4t.  The  chan- 
nel of  a  stream,  or  the  course  in  which  it  is 
wont  to  run;  a  watercourse. 

The  abstractioune  of  the  water  of  Jfl'orthesk  fra  the  aid 
gang.  Act.  Audit,  (an.  1467),  p.  8. 

Hence — 5.  Aravineorgulley.  [Prov.Eng.] — 
6.  la  mining.  Seegangue. — 7.  The-fleld  or  pas- 
ture in  which  animals  graze :  as,  those  beasts 
have  a  good  gang.  [Scotch.] — 8.  A  number 
going  or  acting  in  company,  whether  of  persons 
or  of  animals:  as,  a  gang  of  drovers;  a  gang  of 
elks.  Specifically  —  (a)  A  number  of  persons  associated 
for  a  particular  purpose  or  on  a  particular  occasion:  used 
especially  in  a  depreciatory  or  contemptuous  sense  or  of 
disreputable  persons:  as,  a  ^an^  of  thieves;  a  chain-^angf. 
There  were  seven  Gipsies  in  a  garig. 
They  were  both  brisk  and  bonny  0. 

Johnnie  Faa  (Child's  Ballads,  IV.  283). 
They  mean  to  bringback  again  Bishops,  Archbishops,  and 
the  whole  gang  of  Prelatry.  Milton,  Touching  Hirelings. 
(6)  A  number  of  workmen  or  laborers  of  any  kind  en- 
gaged on  any  piece  of  work  under  supervision  of  one  per- 
son ;  a  squad ;  more  particularly,  a  shift  of  men ;  a  set  of 
laborers  Avorking  together  during  the  same  hours. 

And  five  and  five,  like  a  mason  gang. 
That  carried  the  ladders  lang  and  hie. 

Kinmont  Willie  (Child's  Ballads,  VI.  62). 

9.  A  combination  of  several  tools,  machines, 
etc.,  operated  by  a  single  force,  or  so  contrived 
as  to  act  as  one :  as,  a  gang  of  saws  or  plows ; 
a  gang  of  fish-hooks ;  a  gang  of  mine-cars,  tubs, 
or  trams .    in  this  sense  frequently  combined  with  other 
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words  to  form  the  names  of  tools  or  ranchines,  in  each  of 
which  two  or  more  tools,  cutters,  saws,  shares,  etc.,  are 
united  in  one  frame  or  holiler,  as  (/(tftj-cultivator,  gana- 
edger. 

"With  the  demand  for  more  i-apid  production  came  im- 
provements in  the  *'f)ang  "  feature,  and  the  wonder  of  the 
age  was  the  "Yankee  ;iftiiff,"  so  arranged  by  placing  half 
the  saws  facing  in  one  direction  and  the  other  half  in  the 
opposite,  that  two  logs  were  worked  up  in  one  movement 
of  the  caiTiage.  E)icyc.  Brit.,  XXI.  344. 

Ribbons  are  usually  woven  on  (/(iiifj-looms. 

L.  P.  Brockett,  Silk  Industry,  p.  99. 

10.  As  much  as  one  goes  for  or  carries  at  once ; 
a  go.     [Seoteli.] 

To  please  you,  mither,  did  I  milk  the  kye. 
An'  bring  a  garyj  o'  water  frae  the  burn. 

Do'tiald  and  Flora,  p.  37. 

lit.  A  retired  place;  a  privy;  a  jakes.  [In 
tliis  use  more  commonly  gong.'] 

Jak  if  every  hous  were  honest  to  ete  fleish  inne, 
Than  were  it  honest  to  ete  in  a  gonf/e, 

)IS.  Digby  41,  f.  8.    (Halliwdl.) 
Alas !  herww !  now  am  I  bownde 
In  helle  gonge  to  ly  on  gi'ound. 

Coventry  Mysteries,  p.  345. 

Agricultural  Gangs  Act.     See  agricultural. — Dress- 

fang,  a  number  of  persons  engaged  in  dressing  fish,  each 
aving  his  special  part  of  the  process  to  perform.—  Gang 
Of  nets,  a  combination  or  series  of  nets  comprising  the 
run,  inner  pound,  and  outer  pound.  Also  called  a  hook 
of  nets.  See  pound-net.  [Penobscot,  Maine,  U.  .s.]=Syn. 
Covey,  etc.  See/eeftl. 
ganga  (gang'ga),  11.  1 .  An  old  Catalonian  name 
of  the  lesser  pin-tailed  sand-grouse,  Pteroeles 
alchata,  and  hence  a  name  of  the  sand-grouse 
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tied  in  the  end  of  the  ganging.  Hooks  to  be  used  on  hali- 
but trawl-lines  are  seized  to  the  ends  of  the  gangings  with 
tarred  or  waxed  twine.  Cod  trawl-hooks  are  generally 
provided  with  an  eye  at  the  upper  end  of  the  shank.  A 
common  way  of  ganging  such  hooks  is  to  pass  the  end  of 
the  ganging  through  the  eye  of  the  hook,  like  threading 
a  needle,  and  then  make  a  figure-of-eight  knot  around  the 
standing  part  of  the  lin e.  Hooks  for  such  predaceous  and 
sharp-toothed  fish  as  the  blueflsh  and  kingfish  are  often 
ganged  with  wire,  and  those  for  sharks  with  an  iron  chain. 

gang-edger  (gang'ej"er),  )(.  A  machine  having 
from  three  to  six  circular  saws  on  a  common 
mandrel,  capable  of  being  so  adjusted  as  to  slit 
wide  planks  into  boards  or  scantlings  of  the 
width  required. 

ganger  (gang'er),  11.  [=  Icel.  gangari  =  Sw. 
g&ngare  =  Dan.  ganger,  a  steed  (in  comp.  Sw. 
-gUngare,  -g&ngare  =  Dan.  -gjcmger,  -ganger,  a 
goer),  =  G.  ganger,  a  goer,  walker,  footman ;  as 
One  who  or  that  which 
a  walker.     [Scotch.] 

it's  a 


Ganga  [Pteroeles  alehata). 

{Pteroclidm)  in  general.  See  PterocUdm  and 
sand-grouse. — 2.  A  South  American  vulturine 
hawk  of  the  genus  Ibycter,  as  /.  americanvs. 
gang-board  (gang'bord),  ».  [<  gang  +  board, 
after  D.  gangboord.]  1 .  A  board  or  plank  with 
cleats  for  steps,  used  for  passing  into  or  out  of 
a  ship  or  boat.    Also  called  gang-plank. 

As  we  were  putting  ol¥  the  boat,  they  laid  hold  of  the 
gang-board,  and  unhooked  it  off  the  boat's  stern. 

Cook,  Voyages,  iii.  4. 

2.  A  plank  placed  within  or  without  the  bul- 
warks of  a  vessel's  waist  for  sentinels  to  walk  or 
stand  on. — 3.  The  boards  ending  the  hammock- 
nettings  at  either  side  of  the  entrance  from  the 
accommodation-ladder  to  the  deck. 
gang-by  (gang'bi),  n.    The  go-by.     [Scotch.] 

Mercy  on  me^  that  I  sud  live  in  my  auld  days  to  gi'e  the 
gang-bye  to  the  very  writer.   Scott,  Bride  of  Lammermoor. 

gang-cask  (gang'kask),  n.  A  small  cask,  but 
larger  than  a  breaker,  used  for  bringing  water 
aboard  ships  in  boats,  or  to  make  close  stowage 
in  the  hold. 

gang-cultivator  (gang'kul'''ti-va-tor),  re.  A  cul- 
tivator having  several  shares  so'  stocked  that 
they  can  be  driven  in  a  set  or  gang. 

gang-day  (gang'da),  n.  [AS.  gangdagas,  gong- 
dagas  (=  Icel.  gangdagar),  pi.,  <  gang,  a  going, 
-1-  dmg,  pi.  dagos,  day.]  In  England,  a  day  of 
perambulation  of  parishes  or  manors.  See 
gang'-week. 

During  the  Rogation,  or,  as  they  were  then  better  called, 
the  gang-days,  and  whenever  any  swart  evil  had  betided 
this  land,  our  clergy  and  people  went  a  procession  through 
the  streets  of  the  town,  and  about  the  fields  of  the  coun- 
try parishes.        Rock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  in.  i.  222. 

gang^drill  (gang'dril),  n.  A  machine  tool  con- 
taining in  one  head  a  number  of  vertical  drills, 
each  having  its  separate  belt  and  pulley  from 
a  common  shaft,  and  with  speed-pulleys  com- 
mon to  all. 

gange  (ganj),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  ganged,  ppr. 
ganging.  To  fasten  (a  fish-hook)  to  the  end  of 
a  section  of  line  called  the  ganging.  There  are 
many  methods  of  ganging.  For  hand-lmes  for  cod  a  single 
strand  of  line  about  two  feet  long  is  doubled,  and  its  bight 
is  plaited  or  hitched  to  the  shank  of  a  hook,  after  which 
the  ends  are  laid  up  together  and  a  single  wall-knot  is 


gang,  t.  i.,  +  -eel.]     1. 
gangs  or  goes ;  a  goer ; 

The  stringhalt  will  gae  aff  when  it's  gaen  a  mile 
weel  l^enw'K  ganger;  they  ca'  it  Souple  Tam. 

Scott,  Rob  Roy,  xxvii. 

2.  One  who  conducts  or  superintends  a  gang 
or  squad,  as  the  foreman  of  a  gang  of  laborers 
or  plate-layers  on  a  railway.     [Eug.] 

On  Saturday  evening  a  man  named  Charles  Frost,  a 
ganger  in  the  employ  of  the  Midland  Railway  Company, 
was  run  over.  Leeds  Mercury,  May  8,  1871. 

A  ganger,  or  head  navvy,  accustomed  to  see  around  him 
immense  results  produced  by  great  physical  energy  and 
untiring  strength,  is  placed  over  hundreds  of  men. 

W.  a.  Russell,  Diary  in  India,  II.  409. 

3.  In  coal-mining,  one  who  is  employed  in  con- 
veying the  coal  through  the  gangways.  [Mid- 
land coal-field,  Eng.] — 4.  Naut,  a  length  of 
chain,  one  end  of  which  is  fastened  to  an  an- 
chor when  let  go,  when  the  other  end  is  fastened 
to  a  hawser. 

Gangetic  (gan-jet'ik),  a.  [<  L.  Gangeticus,  < 
Ganges,  <  Gr.  Tdyyijg,  <  Skt.  (>  Hind.)  Ganga, 
Ganges.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  river  Gan- 
ges in  India,  or  to  the  region  through  which  it 
flows:  as,  Gangetic  cities;  Gangetic  river-sys- 
tem.   Also  Gangic. 

There  [in  India]  he  went  gunning  for  gavials,  or  Gangetie 
crocodiles.  The  American,  XI.  168. 

gang-farmert,  gong-farmert,  «.  [ME.  gong- 
farmer,  -formar,  -fermerowr,  etc.]  A  cleaner 
of  privies.    Palsgrave. 

gang-flO'Wer  (gang'flou'''6r),  n.  The  milkwort, 
Polygala  vulgaris :  so  named  from  its  blossom- 
ing in  gang-week. 

Gangic  (gan'Jik),  a.  [<  Ganges  +  -ic]  Same 
as  Gangetic.     [Bare.] 

Doubt-less  his  Deeds  are  such,  as  would  I  sing 
But  halfe  of  them,  I  vnder-take  a  thing 
As  hard  almost  as  in  the  Gangic  Seas 
To  count  the  Waues,  or  Sands  in  Euphrates. 

■    ,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Lawe. 


ganging  (gan'jing),  M.  1.  The  act  or  mode  of 
fastening  a  fish-hook  to  the  line. — 2.  A  section 
or  part  of  a  fishing-line  to  the  free  end  of  which 
a  hook  is  ganged;  a  ganging-llne.  The  gauging 
is  sometimes  of  wire  or  cham,  as  for  catching  sharks ;  and 
all  si^es  of  line  are  used,  from  fine  silken  thread  up  to  the 
largest  cord  that  will  take  a  hook. 

ganging-line  (gan'jin^-lin),  n.  The  ganging 
of  a  fishing-line,  especially  when  different  from 
the  rest  of  the  una. 

ganging-plea  (gang'ing-ple),  ».  A  long-con- 
tinued suit ;  a  permanent  or  hereditary  litiga- 
tion.    [Scotch.] 

But  I  thought  ye  had  some  law  affair  of  your  ain  to 
look  after;  I  have  ane  myseU' — a  ganging-plea  that  my 
father  left  me,  and  his  father  afore  left  to  him. 

Scott,  Antiquary,  ii. 


ganglia,  m.    Latin  plural  of  ganglion. 

gangliac  (gang'gli-ak),  a.  [<  gangli-on  H-  -ac] 
Same  as  gangliM. 

ganglial  (gang'gli-al),  a.  [<  gangli-on  +  -a?.] 
Eelatiug  to  a  ganglion  or  ganglia ;  ganglionic. 

gangliar  (gang'gli-ar),  a.  [<  gangli-on  +  -arS.  ] 
Same  as  ganglial. 

Very  peculiar  round  or  biscuit-formed  bodies,  proba- 
bly not  gangliar  in  their  nature. 

G.  S.  Hall,  German  Culture,  p.  215. 

gangliate,  gangliated  (gang'gli-at,  -a-ted),  a. 
Provided  with  a  ganglion  or  with  ganglia ;  gan- 
glionated;  knotted,  as  a  nerve  or  lymphatic. 
Also  qanglionated. 

gangliform,  ganglioform  (gang'gli-f&rm,  -o- 
f  6rm),  a.  [<  Gr.  y&jy'kiov,  a  tumor,  +  L.  forma, 
shape.]  Having  the  form  or  character  of  a 
ganglion;  resembling  a  ganglion. 

gangling  (gang'gling),  a.  [Prop.  ppr.  of  "gan- 
gle,  freq.  of  gang,  go.  Of.  gangrel.]  Awkward 
and  sprawling  in  walking;  loose-jointed.  [Col- 
loq.] 


ganglion 

They  [antelope  fawns]  are  not  nearly  so  pretty  as  deer 
fawns,  having  long  gaitvling  legs  and  angular  bodies 

T.  Roosevelt,  Hunting  Trips,  p.'  2(H.  I 

ganglioform  (gang'li-o-fdrm),  a.  See  gangli- 
form. 

ganglion  (gang'gli-qn),  )(. ;  pi.  gangUons,  gan- 
glia (-onz,  -a).  [<  LL.  ganglion,  a  tumor,  < 
Gr.  yd-yyMov,  a  tumor  under  the  skin,  on  or 
near  a  tendon.]  1.  An  enlargement  in  the 
course  of  a  nerve,  containing  or  consisting  of  a 
collection  of  ganglion-cells ;  any  assembly  of 
ganglion-cells.  The  nervous  system  of  invertebrates 
generally,  and  the  sympathetic  nervous  system  of  veitc- 
brates,  consists  essentially  of  a  chain  or  series  of  ganglia 
connected  by  commissures,  giving  off  filaments  in  vari- 
ous directions,  forming  plexuses  or  networks  aronnd 
principal  viscera,  blood-vessels,  and  other  important  or- 
gans. Some  of  the  larger  sympathetic  ganglia  are  also 
called  plexuses;  thus,  the  semilunar  gangUa  of  the  abdo- 
men form  the  solar  plexus.  In  the  cerebrospinal  nervous 
system  of  vertebrates,  ganglia  regulai-ly  occur  on  the  pos- 
terior or  sensory  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  There  are 
likewise  ganglia  upon  some  of  the  motor  or  sensorimo- 
tor cranial  nerves,  as  the  vagus,  fifth,  and  facial.  All  the 
masses  of  gray  neurine  in  the  brain  are  also  ganglia,  a» 
the  optic  thalami,  corpora  quadrigemina,  corpora  striata, 
etc.;. even  the  general  mass  of  cortical  gray  matter,  both 
of  the  cerebrum  and  of  the  cerebellum,  constitutes  a  great 
ganglion.  The  principal  ganglia  have  special  names.  See 
the  phrases  below. 

2.  A  knot  or  enlargement  on  a  lymphatic ;  a 
lymphatic  gland.     See  cut  under  lymphatic— 

3.  In  patkol.:  {a)  An  encysted  enlargement 
in  connection  with  the  sheath  oil  a  tendon: 
eallei  simple  ganglion,  (b)  Inflammation,  with 
effusion  into  one  or  more  sheaths  of  ten- 
dons :  called  diffuse  ganglion,  (c)  An  enlarged 
bursa.  [Rare.]  —  4.  In  bot.,  the  mycelium  of 
certain  fungals.  Imp.  Diet Anderscli's  gan- 
glion, the  petrous  ganglion :  named  from  Andersch,  a 
German  anatomist  who  lived  at  the  close  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.— Arnold's  ganglion,  the  otic  ganglion. 
—  Basal  ganglia,  ganglia  lying  at  the  base  of  the  cere- 
brum, including  the  corpora  striata,  optic  thalami,  corpora, 
geniculata,  corpora  quadrigemina,  loci  nigri,  and  nuclei 
tegmenti.— Basal  optic  ganglion,  a  collection  of  nerve- 
cells  by  the  side  of  the  infundibulum,  close  to  the  optic 
tract.— Branchial  gai^llon.  See  branchial.— SVLCoai. 
ganglia.  See  ImeeaT.— Cardiac  ganglion  of  Wriaberg, 
a  ganglion  in  the  cardiac  plexus  of  sympathetic  nerves.— 
Carotid  ganglion.  See  carotid.— Casserlan  ganglion. 
See  Gasserian  ganglion. —  Cephalic  ganglia^  tliose  sym- 
pathetic ganglia  which  are  situated  in  tlie  head  and  ai-e  con- 
nected with  the  divisions  of  the  fifth  nerve.  In  man  they 
are  four,  the  ciliary,  sphenopalatine,  otic,  and  submaxU- 
laiy.  Some  small  swellings,  as  the  carotid  ganglion,  are  not 
included  in  this  enumeration,  though  situated  in  the  head. 
—CerebellaTganglion,organgIionof  the  cerebellum. 
Same  as  corpus  dentatum  (a)  (which  see,  under  corpus). — 
Cerebral  ganglia.  See  cerebral.—  Cervical  ganglia, 
sympathetic  ganglia  in  the  neck.  In  man  there  are  three, 
superior,  middle,  and  inferior,  the  first  of  which  is  a  larg& 
reddish-gray  cigar-shaped  swelling  lying  behind  the  sheath, 
of  the  carotid  artery. —  Ciliary  ganglion,  a  small  sym- 
pathetic ganglion  situated  in  the  orbit  of  the  eye,  in  close 
relation  with  the  ophthalmic  artery,  connected  with  the 
cavernous  plexus  of  the  sympathetic  system,  with  tli& 
third  nerve  and  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  fifth  nerve, 
and  giving  off  a  number  of  delicate  filaments  constitut- 
ing the  short  ciliary  nerves.  Also  called  lenticular  gan- 
glion and  ophthalniie  ganglion. — Diaphragmatic  gftn- 
glion,  a  small  ganglion  under  the  diaphragm,  maiking- 
the  junction  of  filaments  from  the  right  phrenic  iieiTe 
with  the  phrenic  plexus.  Also  called  phrenic  ganglion. 
— Faciai  ganglion,  a  ganglionic  swelling  at,the  facial 
nerve,  where  this  nerve  communicates  with  Meckel's  and 
Arnold's  ganglia  by  means  of  the  petrosal  nerves.  Also 
called  intumeseentia  ganglio/ormis  and  geniculate  gavr- 
ffiiim.— Ganglion  Impar,  the  unpaired  or  azygous  gan- 
glion, the  single  ganglion  in  which  the  two  chahis  or 
series  of  sympathetic  ganglia  terminate  posteriorly ;  the 
end  of  the  sympathetic  system  behind. — GangUon  Infe- 
rius,  the  inferior'  ganglion  of  the  trunk  of  the  pneumo- 
gastric  nerve,  as  distinguished  from  the  ganglion  of  the 
root  of  the  same  nerve.— Ganglion  Infra-ceBOphageum, 
a  ganglion  situated  below  the  esophagus,  as  in  nioUnsks.— 
Ganglion  of  BochdaIek,  a  swelling  at  the  point  of  com- 
munication of  a  posterior  nasal  branch  of  the  sphenopal- 
atine ganglion  with  the  anterior  dental  nerve.— OangUon 
Of  Ribea,  a  small  unpaired  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic 
system,  supposed  to  be  situated  on  the  anterior  conmiii- 
nicating  artery  of  the  circle  of  Willis  at  the  base  of  Hie 
brain,  and  to  constitute  the  anterior  termination  of  the 
whole  chain  of  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  system,  corre- 
sponding to  the  ganglion  impar  at  the  other  end  of  this  sys- 
tem.- Ganglion  of  Wrisberg.  See  cardiac  ganghon,-- 
Ganglion  splrale,  the  gangliform  swelling  of  the  coch- 
lear nerve  which  fills  the  spiral  canal  of  the  modiolus  ol  tiie 
cochlea.— Ganglion  stellatnm,  in  Cephalopoda,  a  large 
nervous  ganglion  into  which  is  received  a  nerve  from  eacii 
parietosplanohnic  ganglion.— Ganglion  Bupra-oesopna- 
gemn,  the  supra-esophageal  ganglion,  a  ganglion  situatca 
above  the  esophagus,  as  in  mollnsks.- GasserlangaMll- 
on  or  Gasser'B  ganglion  [named  from  A.  P.  Qas/er,  a  oer- 
man  physician  (1605-77)],  a  ganglion  of  the  sensory  pottion 
of  the  root  of  the  fifth  cranial  nerve,  just  back  of  its  ai- 
vision  into  its  three  main  branches,  ophthalmic  and  supe- 
rior and  inferior  maxillary ;  it  is  lodged  on  a  depression 
upon  the  apex  of  the  petrosal  bone.  Also  called  by  mis- 
take the  Casserian  ganglion  (supposed  to  refer  to_^™'" 
Casserio,  an  Italian  anatomist,  died  I6l6).-Genleniaie 
ganglion.  Same  aafacial  ^anj/ium.- GlosaopharyMeai 
ganglia,  the  two  gangliform  enlargemente  of  tmsmtu- 
pharyngeal  nerve,  one  called  the  jugular,  the  other  we 
petrous.- Intercarotlo  gangUon,  a  small  swelling  on 
the  carotid  plexus  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  common  caro 
tid  arteries.— Interosseous  ganglion,  a  swelling  on  me 
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t'^ZtTdA'^th^^^^^J^j^^^f^^^Z^!)!  ganglionica  (gang-gli-on'i-ka),  n.   pi     [NL., 

small  swelling  on  the  glossopharyngeal  nerve  in  its  pas-     "^'^*-  P^-  o^  ffanglionicvs :  see  ganglionic.']     In 

°^l^°^5„n.fJ),l^'flS*'''°'.'""™-   W  The  superior  gan-    '^ed.,  a  class  of  medicinal  agents  which  affect 

tZ'P^^.^S'^f^^.^t^^-^-^,^i    *ts'°S  °'  '"'*'  °'  the  Vpathetic  ner- 

gangUou.    Same  as  dliary  ganglion.-SMi^CL  e^-    ^0"S  system. 

gUon,  a  swelling  on  the  carotid  plexus,  inTSation  with  ganglionitis   (gang"gli-6-ni'ti8),   to.      [NL.,   < 

the  Imgiial  artery  -LumDax  ganglia,  the  sympathetic     ganglion  +  ■itis.']   Inpaihol. :  (a)  Inflammation 

ST-"^^^^S^Z'lkTcdlf&^'^^^-    of^/e-ousganglion".     ^l,)  sUe  ,s  lympkaOe- 

palatine  ganglion.- Mesenteric  ganglia,  the  numerous     "3;.   „,  ,  ,  ,.         ,     . 

ganglia  of  the  plexuses  in  relation  with  the  mesenteric  gangllOnlOSS  (gang'gh-on-les),  a.     [<  ganglion 

'7,w     mSPSa^^&^f^^i!'^-    SameasciKan/pon-     +  -less.]    Having  no  ganglia  or  marked  en- 

glum.-  Otic  ganglion,.  Arnold's  ganglion,  a  small  flat-     largements  ■  said  of  a  nnrvn 

tened  oval  swelling  lymg  upon  the  third  or  Inferior  iraTia1inr,o+T,,-„  ^  //  f-    -        ^r.  ,  ■■,  . 

maxillary  division  of  the  fifth  cranial  nerve.    It  is  one  SangUOpatniC    (gang"gh-0-path  'ik),    a.      [< 

9' ^''.^  ^^J??*'*f_*''™?*"'^'''' ?*"g^a>  connected  with  the    Qdnghopathy  +  -ic.]    In  j)a<ftoZ.,  pertaining  to 


facial,  fifth,  glossopharyngeal,  and  sympathetic  nerves.  _ 

--Petrous  ganglion,  the  inferior  and  larger  ganglion  saneliona.t'hv  CiraTiD'  cAi  nn'o  +l,i1  «.  r^  r-n 
of  the  glossopharyngeal  nerve.  Also  AnderscKs  gan-  %7^5  *^  V  ^S^^lg-g^-OP  a-thl),  n.  [<  Gr. 
fflion.- Pharyngeal  ganglion,  a  ganglion  of  the  oa-  FTM'o^  a  tumor  (ganglion),  +  jriifof,  sufEer- 
rotid  plexus,  in  relation  with  the  ascending  pharyngeal  ing.J  In  med.,  a  pathological  or  morhid  condi- 
artery.—Pliienic  ganglion.  Same  as  diaphragmatic  tion  of  nervous  ganglia,  espeoiaUv  of  subordi- 
ffanyjM)»i.--Plieumogastric  gangUon,  eitheroneof  two    nate  ^ansrlia  eoiiBoiau^^  oi.  buoorui 

ganglia  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  VIZ.:  (a)  The  upper     "r,;iRr,,„/  /t       ^  ry  ,.  , 

ganghon,  or  ganglion  of  the  root;  the  jugular  ganglion.  SangUOUS   (gapg  gli-us),    a.      [<    gangli-on   + 

(6)  The  lower  ganglion,  or  ganglion  of  the  trunk.    Also  -ous.\     Of  or  pertaining  to  a  ganglion:  gangli- 

mgua  ganglion.--Ren.al  ganglia,  ganglia  ol  the  renal  form  or  ganglionic.     Owen 

plexus  of  sympathetic  nerves.— Sacral  ffanella  four  or  <»o».™  ™„S*»_/           /     •    //li  \             a 

Sve  ganglia  of  the  sacral  or  pelvic  portifn^tlS  sympa-  gang-master  (gang'mas"'t6r),  TO.    A  master  or 


_     _  ^        -  ^ J  sympa- 

thetic system.- Semilunar  gangUon.  (a)  Of  the  abdo- 
men, either  half  of  the  great  ganglion  of  the  solar  plexus, 
the  largest  in  the  body,  being  ganglif  orm  aggregations  of 
smaller  masses,  lying  on  either  side  of. the  abdominal 
aorta,  opposite  the  celiac  axis,  receiving  the  greater  and  i       1    / 

lesser  splanchnic  nerves,  and  giving  ofll  the  phrenic,  celiac,  gang-planK  (gang  plangk),  n, 


an  employer  of  a  gang  or  body  of  workers ;  one 
who  hires  a  band  of  persons  to  perform  some 
specified  task,  or  directs  such  a  band  in  the  per- 
formance of  a  task. 

Same  as  gang- 


gastric,  hepatic,  splenic,  mesenteric,  renal,  supfarenalj 

and  spermatic  plexuses.  (6)  Same  as  Gasserian  ganglion. — 

Solar  ganglion.  See  solar  plexus,  nnder  plexus. — Sphe-  ironn  nlnnr/^n^^'^i^.  \  „       a     1  -ii,  i 

nopalatine  ganglion,  Meckel's  ganglion,  the  largSt  of  gang-plow  (gang  plou),  n.    A  plow  With  several 


board,  1.     Gang-ptcmh  is  t'lie  usual  word  in  t£e 
United  States. 


the  cephalic  sympathetic  ganglia,  situated  in  the  spheno 
maxillary  fossa  of  the  skull,  connected  with  the  facial 
nerve  and  carotid  plexus  by  means  of  the  Vidian  and  great 
petrosal  nerves,  communicating  with  the  fifth  nerve,  and 


shares  and  mold-boards  arranged  in  a  series ; 
also,  a  number  of  plows  in  one  frame,  which  is 
usually  mounted  on  wheels  and  operated  by 
giving  oft  numerous  pharyngeal,  palatTne7iia8aran'd"or~  Steam, 
bital  branches.— Spinal  ganglia,  the  ganglia  upon  the  gang-preSS  (gang'pres),  TO,  A  press  which  op- 
posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.— Subesophageal    erates  upon  a  number  of  objects  in  a  gang. 

ffcS^'Sulmar^taT^lirot^fSfcS  e^^f^^^^^ 

sympathetic  ganglia,  situated  under  the  jaw,  in  relation     ™  one  stock,  used  tor  punching  fish-plates,  etc. 

with  the  submaxillary  gland,  connected  with  the  gusta-  gangTOl  (gang  grel),  n.  and  a.     [Also  written 


tory  nerve,  chorda  tympani,  and  plexus  of  the  facial  ar- 
tery.—Suprarenal  ganglia,  the  ganglia  connected  with 
the  suprarenal  sympathetic  plexus.— Temporal  gan- 
glion, a  ganglion  of  the  carotid  plexus  in  connection  with 
the  temporal  artery.— Thoracic  ganglia,  ganglia  of  the 
thoracic  portion  of  the  sympathetic  system.— Thyroid 
ganglion,  the  middle  cervical  ganglion:  so  called  from  its 
relation  to  the  thyroid  artery. — Vagus  ganglion.  Same 
as  pneumogastric  ganglion. 

ganglionary  (gang'gli-on-a-ri),  a.  [<  ganglion 
+  -ary.']    Composed  of  ganglia. 

ganglionated  (gang'gli-on-ar-ted),  a.  [<  gan- 
glion +  -atei  +  -ed2.]     Same  as  gangliate. 

In  some  cases  these  lateral  trunks  exhibit  ganglionic 
enlargements,  .  .  .  showing  a  tendency  to  the  formation 
of  the  double  ganglionated  chain  characteristic  of  higher 
worms.  Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  168. 

ganglion-cell  (gang'gli-on-sel),  to.  In  anat.,  a 
nerve-cell  which  has  a  well-marked  nucleus  and 
nucleolus,  and  sends  off  one  or  more  processes, 
usually  branching,  which  connect  physiolo- 
gically with  other  similar  processes  of  cells, 
or,  in  some  cases,  constitute  peripheral  nerve- 
flbers.  In  addition  to  the  function  which  belongs  to  nerve- 
flbers  of  receiving  and  transmitting  nervous  impulses, 
ganglion-cells  may  have  the  function  of  distributing,  in- 
creasing, diminishing,  and  in  some  cases  apparently  of 
initiating  such  impulses,  as  well  as  of  being  a  trophical 
center  for  nerve-flbers  connected  with  them.  Such  cells 
are  abundant  in  the  gray  matter  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord,  in  the  ganglia  of  the  dorsal  roots  of  spinal  nerves, 
and  in  the  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  system,  and  they 
may  exist  as  scattered  cells  or  form  plexuses,  as  those  of 
Auerbach  and  Meissner.  Besides  these  unipolar,  bipolar, 
and  multipolar  cells,  cells  without  processes  have  been 
described  as  ganglion-cells,  and  called  apolm.  They  are 
regarded  by  some  as  having  lost  their  processes  in  the 
course  of  anatomical  and  microscopic  manipulation,  and 
by  others  as  being  embryonic  forms.  Oanglion-cells,  with 
the  nerve-flbers  and  certain  terminal  structures,  make  up 
the  essential  parts  of  the  nervous  system.  See  cut  under 
retina. 

ganglion-corpuscle  (gang'gli-on-k6r'''pns-l),  to. 
A  ganglion-cell. 

Ganglioneura  (gang^gli-o-nii'ra),  n.vl.  [NL., 
<  Gr.  yhyyKuov,  a. tumor  (ganglion),  +  vevpov,  a 
sinew  (nerve).]  Animals  having  a  ganglionary 
or  gangliate  nervous  system,  and  not  a  cere- 
brospinal nervous  system :  applied  by  Eudolphi 
and  others  to  articulates  and  moUusks,  the  Ar- 
thropoda  and  Mollusca  of  modern  systems. 

ganglioneural  (gang*gli-o-nu'ral),  a.  [<  Gan- 
glioneur-a  +  -al.]  Having  a  ganglionary  ner- 
vous system ;  specifically,  of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Ganglioneura. 

ganglion-globule  (gang'gli-on-glob"'ul),  to.  A 
ganglion-cell. 

ganglionic  (gang-gli-on'ik),  a.     [<  ganglion  + 


■,a< 


<.  gang,  go,  walk.    Cf.  gan- 
.  ]    I.  TO.  1.   A  vagrant.     [Prov.  Eng.]  — 
S.  A  tall  awkward  fellow. 

A  long  gangrell;  a  slim ;  a  long  tall  fellow  that  hath  no 
making  to  his  height.  Nomendator. 

3.  A  child  just  beginning  to  walk.     [Scotch.] 
II.  a.  Vagrant;  vagabond. 

He's  nae  gentleman  .  .  .  wad  grudge  twa  gwngrel  puir 
bodies  the  shelter  0'  a  waste  house. 

Scott,  Guy  Mannering,  iii. 

gangrenate  (gang'grf-nat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
gangrenated,  ppr.  gangrenating.  [<  gangrene  + 
-ate^.]    To  produce  a  gangrene  in;  gangrene. 

So  parts  cauterized,  gangrenated,  siderated,  and  morti- 
fied, become  black.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  vi.  20. 

gangrene  (gang'gren),  to.  [Formerly  jraTOg'reeTO; 
<  OF.  gangrene,  P.  gangrkie  =  Sp.  Pg.  gangrena 
=  It.  gangrena,  cancrena,  cangrena,  <  L.  gan- 
groena,  <  &r.  yayypmva,  a  gangrene,  an  eating 
sore,  a  redupl.  form,  <  ypaiveiv,  ypativ,  gnaw. 
Cf.  Skt.  ■}/  gar,  gir,  swallow.]  1.  Inpathol.,  a 
necrosis  or  mortification  of  soft  tissues  when 
the  parts  affected  become  dry,  hard,  and  dark 
in  color  (jlry  gangrene  or  mv/mmificaUon),  or 
when,  remaining  soft  and  moist,  the  parts  fall 
a  prey  to  septic  organisms  and  undergo  putre- 
faction {moist  gangrene  or  sphacelus). 

And  my  chyrurgeons  apprehended  some  fear  that  it 

may  grow  to  a  gangrene,  and  so  the  hand  must  be  cut  off. 

Sir  K.  Dighy,  Sympathetic  Powder. 

2.  In  hot.,  a  disease  ending  in  putrid  decay. — 
Hospital  gangrene,  a  rapidly  spreading,  sloughing  ulcer, 
starting  from  a  wound  and  attended  with  general  prostra- 
tion. It  occurs  in  ill-kept  hospitals  where  many  wound- 
ed are  crowded  together.  Also  called  sloughing  phagede- 
na.— Symmetrical  gangrene.  Same  as  Raynaud's  dis- 
ease (which  see,  under  disease). 
gangrene  (gang'gren),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  gan- 
grened, ppr.  gangrening.  [<  gangrene,  to.]  I. 
trans.  To  produce  a  gangrene  in;  mortify; 
hence,  figuratively,  to  cause  decay  or  destruc- 
tion in. 

The  service  of  the  foot. 
Being  once  gangren'd,  is  not  then  respected 
For  what  before  it  was.  Shak.,  Cor.,  iii.  1. 

The  rust 
Of  heavy  chains  has  gangrened  his  sweet  limbs. 

Shelley,  The  Cenci,  ii,  1. 

One  vice  that  gangrenes  Christian  nations  was  unknown 
amongst  them  [New  England  Indians] :  they  never  offered 
indignity  to  woman.  S.  Judd,  Margaret,  li.  4. 

.II,  intrans.  To  become  mortified. 
Wounds  immedicable 
Rankle,  and  fester,  and  gangrene, 

, — o-.w-i.,  v5,"-"&  B" "  -     "    ,.-      ,  To  black  mortification,      ilfflton,  S.  A.,  1.  621. 

fc.]  Pertainingtoaganglion  or  ganglia;  hay-  gangrenescent  (gang-gre-nes'ent),  a.  l<  gan-^ 
fS,Zlt'it:tTtanX'e!il^t^B^^^^-  V-  +  -..o.»*.]>e!o^ng gangrenous ;  tfnd 
Tous  system,  the  sympathetic  system. 
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gangrenous  (gang'grf-nus),  a.  [<  gangrene  + 
-ous.]  Mortified;  indicating  mortification  of 
living  flesh. 

Instead  of  defending  these  doctrines,  it  is  the  duty  of  a 
real  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ  to  reprobate  them  as  ^7071- 
grenous  excrescences,  corrupting  the  fair  form  of  genu- 
ine Christianity.  Anecdotes  o/Bp.  Watson,  I,  413. 

gang-rider  (gang'S^'der),  to.  One  who  rides  on 
mine-cars  or  trams,  to  give  signals  when  ne- 
cessary, or  to  work  the  clips.    See  haulage-clip. 

gang-saw  (gang's^),  to.  A  body  of  saws  set  in 
one  frame  or  on  one  spindle  and  acting  simul- 
taneously. 

gangsman  (gangz 'man),  TO. ;  pl.g'an5rsweTO(-men). 
One  who  has  charge  of  a  gang  of  men. 

gang-there-OUt  (gang'THar-ouf),  a.  [Sc,  < 
gang,  go,  +  thereout;  equiv.  to  gadabout.  Cf. 
Sc.  rinthereout  (<  rin,  run,  -(-  thereout),  of  the 
same  sense.]  Vagrant;  vagabond;  leading  a 
roaming  life. 

1  am  a  lone  woman,  for  James  he's  awa'  to  Drumshour- 

loch  fair  with  the  year-aulds,  and  I  daurna  for  my  life 

open  the  door  to_ony  o'  your  gang-there-out  sort  o'  bodies. 

Scott,  Guy  Mannering,  L 

gang-tide  (gang'tid),  to.    Same  as  gang-week. 
At  fasts-eve  pass-puffes ;  gang-tide  gaites. 
Did  alle  masses  bring.  Warner,  Albion's  England. 

gang-tootht,  n.  A  projecting  tooth.  Compare 
gag-tooth. 

In  sign  that  this  is  sooth, 
I  bite  it  with  my  gang-tooth. 

Stoo  hvm  Bayes  (1673). 

gangue,  gang  (gang),  to.  [The  first  form  is  a 
common  spelling  of  gamg,  after  equiv.  F.  gangue, 
as  used  in  mining,  <  G.  gang  =  E.  gang.]  1.  In 
mining,  the  non-metalfiferous  or  earthy  min- 
erals accompanying  the  ore  in  a  vein  or  mineral 
deposit;  the  part  of  a  lode  which  is  not  called 
ore,  or  which  has  no  commercial  value ;  vein- 
stone. Quartz  is  the  most  abundant  veinstone ;  cal- 
cite,  heavy -spar,  fluor-spar,  and  brown-spar  are  also  com- 
monly found  forming  more  or  less  of  the  bulk  of  the 
metalliferous  lodes.  Sometimes  the  gangice  prevails  in 
the  vein  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  ore.  The  words  gangue 
and  veinstone  are  not  properly  used  to  designate  the  ma- 
terial with  which  the  ore  is  associated  when  this  consists 
chiefly  of  fragments  of  the  country-rock  mingled  with 
flucan,  etc.  This  is  what  the  miners  designate  as  the  Jill- 
ing-up.  See  vein  and  comJ:t'i;  6. 
2.  In  mineral  analysis,  the  foreign  material  or 
impurity  present  with  the  mineral  under  ex- 
amination. 

gangway  (gang'wa),  TO.  1.  A  passage;  a  tem- 
porary passageway  to  a  building  while  in  the 
course  of  erection;  a  way  or  avenue  into  or 
out  of  any  inclosed  place,  especially  a  passage 
into  or  out  of  a  ship,  or  from  one  part  of  a  ship 
to  another. 

I  had  hardly  got  into  the  boat  before  I  was  told  they 
had  stolen  one  of  the  ancient  stanchions  from  the  oppo- 
site gan^g-way,  and  were  making  off  with  it. 

Cook,  Voyages,  ii.  9. 

2.  A  passageway  between  rows  of  seats  or 
benches;  specifically,  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons,  a  passageway  across  the  house  di- 
viding it  into  two  parts.  Above  tliis  passage  or  gang- 
way sits  the  Speaker,  with  the  ministry  and  their  support- 
ers on  his  right,  and  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  and  their 
supporters  on  his  left.  The  members  who  occupy  seats  on 
the  other  side  of  the  passage  are  said  to  sit  below  the  gamg- 
way  —  a  position  which  does  not  imply  separation  on 
similarly  strict  party  lines. 

He  [Fergus]  was  bound  to  be  in  his  place — he  usually 
sat  above  the  gangway  at  the  end  of  the  front  Opposition 
bench,  and  there  he  was.        Quarterly  Bev.,  CXLVl.  203. 

3.  In  coal^minAng,  the  main  haulage  road  or 
level  driven  on  the  strike  of  the  coal ;  any  mine- 
passage  used  for  opening  breasts,  or4or  the 
haulage  of  the  coal — To  bring  to  the  gangway 
(naut.),  to  punish  (a  seaman)  by  seizing  him  up  and  flog- 
ging him. 

gangway-ladder  (gang'wa-lad-'er),  to.  A  lad- 
der from  the  gangway  of  a  vessel  to  the  water's 


ing  to  mortification. 


gang-week  (gang'wek),  to.  [<  gang  +  week. 
Cf.  gang-day.]  Kogation-week,  when  proces- 
sions, with  singing  of  litanies,  were  made  in 
Great  Britain,  until  the  Eeformation,  and  in  a 
few  instances  still  are  made  (under  the  name 
of  perambulations)  by  ministers,  churchwar- 
dens, and  parishioners,  to  survey  the  bounds 
of  parishes  or  manors.  .Also  caUed  gang-tide. 
See  rogation. 

It  [birch]  serveth  well  to  the  deckiug  up  ol  houses  and 
...  for  beautifying  of  streets  in  the  crosse  or  gang-week, 
and  such  like.  Gerarde,  HerbaU  (1633),  p.  1478. 

ganister  (gan'is-ter).  to.  [Also  gannister;  < 
G.  dial,  ganster,  MHG.  ganster,  gdnster,  gdnes- 
ter,  geneister,  etc.,  a  spark  (see  gnast^):  so 
called  because  the  ganister  beds  are  so  sili- 
cious  that  it  is  easy  to  strike  fire  with  the  rock 
of  which  they  are  made  up.]    In  miming  and 


ganlster 

metal.,  &  hard,  silicious  rock  forming  the  floor  of 
some  coal-seams  in  England.  Itisusedasa  refrac- 
tory material,  and  also  for  flagging.  Ganister  is  also  arfcill- 
cially  made  by  mixing  ground  quartz  and  flre-clay ;  this  ar- 
tificial form  is  used  for  lining  Bessemer  converters.  Cal- 
cined, pulverized,  and  sifted  ganlster  is  used  on  a  straight 
bufF-stlck  of  buU-neckleather  tosmooth  the  threadedshoul- 
ders  of  socket-knives  after  they  have  been  flled.^  Ganls- 
ter beds,  a  series  of  beds  in  the  northern  counties  of  Eng- 
land, Immediately  over  the  millstone-grit,  belonging  to  the 
lower  coal-measures ;  they  produce  excellent  flagstones. 
One  seam  of  coal  in  England  is  called  the  ganister  coal, 
because  it  almost  always  has  a  ganister  floor.  Hence  the 
name  ganister  beds  has  been  given  to  the  lower  coal- 
measures. 

ganjah  (gan'ja),  re.  [Also  written  gunjah,  repr. 
BCLnd.  gdnja  or  gdnjha,  the  hemp-plant.]  The 
hemp-plant  of  the  north  of  India;  speoifioally, 
the  dned  plant  which  has  flowered,  and  from 
which  the  resin  has  not  heen  removed,  used  for 
smoking  like  tobacco.  Also  called  guaza. 
gannen  (gan'en),  n.  [E.  dial.,  perhaps  for  gang- 
ing, a  going:  see  gang,  gangway.^     In  coaU 

<  mining,  a  broad  heading  or  incline,  down  which 
coal  is  conveyed  in  tubs  running  on  rails. 
Gresley,     [North.  Eng.] 

ganner  (gan'6r),  n.  A  dialectal  form  of  gander. 
gannet  (gan'et),  n.  [<  ME.  *ganet,  found  only 
in  eontr.  gant,  gante,  (.  AS.  ganot,  ganet,  a  sea- 
fowl,  =  D.  gent,  a  gander,  =  MLGr.  LGr.  gante, 
a  gander,  =  OHG.  ganazzo,  MHG.  ganze,  a  gan- 
der (cf.  L.  ganta  (Pliny),  a  goose,  >  OP.  gante 
=  Pg.  Pr.  ganta;  of  Teut.  origin) ;  <  gan-,  in 
gan&r,  and  goose  (Gr.  gans,  etc.)  +  suffix  -at, 
-et.']  i.  The  solan-goose,  Sula  bassana,  a  large 
totipalmate  swimming  bird  of  the  family  Suli- 
dcB  and  order  Steganopodes.  it  is  about  3  feet  long 
and  6  feet  m  stretch  of  wings,  and  of  a  white  color  tinged 
with  ambei  yellow  on  the  head,  with  black  primaries. 


Gannet  [Sula  bassana),  adult  and  youngf. 

It  inhabits  the  Atlantic  coasts  of  Europe  and  North 
America,  feeds  on  fish,  which  it  catches  by  pouncing 
down  upon  them  from  on  high,,and  congregates  in  vast 
numbers  to  breed  in  certain  roclcy  places  on  the  sea- 
coast.  It  is  a  strong  flier,  but  is  not  found  far  from  laud. 
Some  of  the  principal  breeding-places  are  the  Hebrides, 
St.  Eilda,  Ailsa  Craig,  and  the  Bass  Kock,  on  the  Euro- 
pean coast,  and  the  "  Gannet  Kock,"  in  the  gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence.  The  flesh  is  rank,  but  the  young  are  some- 
times eaten,  and  the  old  birds  are  taken  in  numbers  for 
their  feathers. 
2.  pi.  The  birds  of  the  family /SaKfiflS/  theboo- 

'  bies,  of  which  there  are  several  species,  of  the 
genera  Sula  and  Dysporus. 

Gaiiocephala(gan-o-sef'a-la),M.^Z.  [NL.,neut. 
pi.  of  ganoce-phalus:  see  ganocephalous.']  An 
order  of  extinct  labyrinthodont  amphibians. 
The  endoskeleton  is  notochordal  and  osseous ;  the  bodies 
of  the  vertebree  are  each  represented  by  a  basal  intercen- 
trum  and  a  pair  of  pleurocentra;  there  is  no  occipital  con- 
dyle ;  the  vomer  is  divided ;  the  temporal  f  ossge  are  over- 
arched by  bone ;  and  the  head  is  covered  with  polished 
horny  or  ganoid  plates,  whence  the  name.  The  genera 
Archegosaurus  and  Dendrerpeton  are  adduced  by  Owen 
as  examples  of  this  order. 

Owen  has  distinguished  the  oldest  forms  [of  labyrintho- 
donts]  with  armoui'ed  skull  as  Ganocephala. 

Claus,  Zoology  (trans.),  II.  188. 

ganocephalous  (gan-o-sef'a-lus),  a.  [<  NL. 
ganocephalus,  <  Gr.  yavo^,  brightness,  sheen,  lus- 
ter, +  Kei^Xri,  the  head.]  Havingthe  head  cov- 
ered with  shining  polished  plates ;  specifically, 
having  the  characters  of  the  Ganocephala. 

Ganooiis  (gan'o-dus),  n.  [NL.  (so  named  from 
the  polish  of  the  teeth),  <  Gr.  yavoQ,  brightness, 
sheen,  luster,  -I-  bSoh^  (bdm/r-)  =  E.  tooth.^  A 
genus  of  fossU  chimseroid  fishes. 

ganoid  (gan' old),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  ydvoc,  bright- 
ness, sheen,  luster,  -t-  el<Sog,  appearance.]  L  a. 
1.  Having  a  smooth,  shining  surface,  as  if  pol- 
ished or  enameled :  speciflcaUy  applied  to  those 
scales  or  plates  of  fishes  which  are  generally 
of  an  angular  form  and  composed  of  a  bony  or 
hard  homy  tissue  overlaid  with  enamel.  See 
out  under  scale. —  2.  Having  ganoid  scales  or 
plates,  as  a  fish ;  specifically,  of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Ganoidei :  as,  a  ganoid  fauna. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Ganoidei;  a  fish  of  the  order 
Ganoidei. 
Also  ganoidean,  ganoidian. 
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The  gaiunis  are  an  ancient  group,  well  developed  in  the 
paleozoic  rocks,  but  now  dying  out.  The  fossil  genera  are 
numerous  and  the  species  highly  differentiated,  but  to-day 
only  eight  genera  and  between  thirty  and  forty  species 
comprise  the  ganoid  fauna  of  the  world. 

Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  III.  91. 

ganoidal  (ga-noi'dal),  a.  [<  ganoid  +  -al.l 
Same  as  ganoid. 

Ganoidea(ga-noi'de-a,),  re.i)Z.  [NL.]  Same  as 
Ganoidei,  2. 

ganoidean  (ga-noi'de-an),  a.  and  n.  Same  as 
ganoid. 

Ganoidei  (ga-noi'de-i),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of  ga- 
noideus:  see  ganoid.']  1.  In  Agassiz's  system 
of  classification,  one  of  four  orders  into  which 
the  class  of  fishes  was  divided,  it  contained  those 
which  have  ganoid  scales  or  plates' of  an  angular,  rhom- 
boidal,  polygonal,  or  subciroular  form,  as  distinguished 
from  those  with  placoid,  cycloid,  or  ctenoid  scales.  As  thus 
framed  by  Agassiz,  the  ganoids  were  an  artificial  group, 
including  siluroids,  plectognaths,  lophobranchs,  and  other 
teleost  flshes.  By  Owen  the  Ganoidei  were  divided  into 
two  suborders,  Lepidoganoidei  and  Placoganoidei.  By 
later  authors  the  group  has  been  restricted  and  raised  to 
the  rank  of  a  subclass. 

Hence — 2.  In  MiUler's  system,  a  subclass  of 
fishes  with  muscular  or  miiltivalvular  aortic 
bulb,  free  branchiae,  covered  giU-oavity,  and  no 
optic  chiasm,  a  spiral  intestinal  valve  (some- 
times rudimentary),  and  usually  fulcra  on  one 
or  more  flns.  It  was  divided  byMiiller  into  two  orders : 
Chondrostei,  with  a  cartilaginous  skeleton,  as  the  stur- 
geons and  paddle-flshes,  and  Holostei,  with  bony  skeleton, 
as  the  PolypteridoR,  Lepidosteidce.  AmiidcBt  and  many  ex- 
tinct forms.  Each  one  of  the  existing  families  of  ganoids 
has  beenmadethe  type  of  an  order  by  late  writers.  Thus, 
the  sturgeons  (Acipenseridm)  typify  the  order  Chondrostei 
in  a  restricted  sense,  or  Glaniostomi;  the  paddle-flshes 
{Polyodontidce  or  Spatulariidx),  the  order  Selachost&mi; 
the  bichirs  (Polypteridce),  the  order  Crossopterygia  or  Ac- 
tinistia;  the  bony  pikes  or  gars  (Lepidosteidoe),  the  oiMler 
Rhtmiboganoidei  or  Ginglynwdi;  and  the  bowflns  {Ami- 
idee),  the  order  Cycloganoidei  or  Halecomorphi.  Besides 
these  there  are  three  extinct  orders,  Acanthodinit  Placo- 
dernii,  and  Pycnod^mtini.  The  ganoids  abounded  in  for- 
mer geologic  periods,  as  far  back  as  the  Silurian ;  but  the 
few  above  named  are  the  only  extant  types.  See  ganoid, 
n.    Also  Ganoidea. 

ganoidian  (ga-noi'di-an),  a.  and  n.  Same  as 
ganoid. 

ganoin  (gan'o-in),  n.  [<  Gr.  yavog,  brightness, 
sheen ,  luster  (see  ganoid) ,  -I-  -j«2.]  The  peculiar 
bony  tissue  which  gives  the  enamel-like  luster 
and  transparency  to  the  plates  of  ganoid  fishes 
and  of  some  labyrinthodonts.  It  is  simply 
dense  homogeneous  bone. 

ganomalite  (ga-nom'a-lit),  re.  [<  Gr.  ydva/ja, 
brightness,  brUlianoy  (<  yavSeiv,  make  bright, 
ydvof,  brightness,  sheen,  luster),  -I-  ViSoq,  stone.] 
A  rare  silicate  of  lead  and  manganese,  occur- 
ring massive,  white  or  gray  in  color,  at  L&ng- 
ban  in  Sweden. 

gantl  (gant),  a.  Ajo.  obsolete  or  dialectal  form 
of  gaunt^. 

gant^,  gaunt^  (gant),  v.  i.  [A  var.  of  ganS, 
yawn  (AS.  gdnian) :  see  gan^,  yawn.]  To  yawn. 
[Scotch.] 

Gaunting  bodes  wanting  one  of  three. 

Meat,  sleep,  or  good  company.     Scotch  proverb. 

gantein  (gan'te-in),  n.  [<  P.  gant,  a  glove  (see 
gauntlet^),  +  -e-  +  -in^.J  A  saponaceous  com- 
position, used  to  clean  kid  and  other  leather 
gloves,  composed  of  small  shavings  of  curd  soap 
1  part,  water  3  parts,  and  essence  of  citron  1 
part. 

gantletl  (gant'let),  ■«.  Another  spelling  of 
gauntlet^. 

gantlet^,  gauntlet^  (gant'let),  re.  [More  cor- 
rectly gantlope  (q.  v.),  corrupted  to  gantlet  or 
gauntlet  by  confusion  with  gantlet^,  gauntlefi, 
a  glove  (there  being  some  vague  association 
with  'throwing  down  the  gauntlet'  in  chal- 
lenge) ;  the  proper  form  would  be  *gatlop,  or, 
accom.  to  E.,  *gatelope,  <  Sw.  gatlopp  (=  G.  gas- 
senlaufen),  lit.  a  'gate-leap,'  i.  e.,  a  'lane-run,' 
in  the  phrase  lopa  gatlopp,  run  the  gantlet  (cf . 
Icel.  giitutMofr,  a  thief  punished  by  the  gant- 
let) ;  <  Sw.  gata,  a  street,  lane  (=  G.  gasse  = 
E.  gate^),  +  lopp,  a  running,  course,  career,  < 
lopa  =  G.  lauf&n  =  E.  leap,  nm :  see  gate^,  leap\ 
and  lope.']  1.  A  military  punishment  formerly 
inflicted  for  heinous  offenses,  in  which  the  of- 
fender, stripped  to  his  waist,  was  compelled  to 
run  a  certain  number  of  times  through  a  lane 
formed  by  two  rows  of  men  standing  face  to 
face,  each  of  them  armed  with  a  switch  or 
other  weapon  with  which  he  struck  the  offender 
as  he  passed ;  also,  such  a  punishment  used  on 
board  of  ships,  and,  by  extension,  a,ny  similar 
punishment  (used  by  some  savage  tribes  and  in 
Bussia).  Among  the  North  American  Indians  this  was 
a  favorite  mode  of  torturing  prisoners  of  war,  who  often 
died  under  it.  The  Indians  struck  theirvictimswith  clubs, 
knives,  lances,  or  any  other  convenient  weapon. 


gap 

Hence — 2.  A  series  or  course  of  things  or 
events.  See  to  run  the  gantlet  (6),  below.— 3.  In. 
railway  engin.,  the  running  together  of  parallel 
tracks  into  the  space  occupied  by  one,  by  cross- 


ing the  two  inner  rails  so  as  to  bring  each  side 
bjr  side  with  the  opposite  outer  rail,  it  is  used 
chiefly  to  enable  a  double-track  railroad  to  pass  a  single- 
track  tunnel  or  bridge  without  breaking  the  continuity  of 
either  rail.— To  run  the  gantlet,  (o)  To  undergo  the 
punishment  of  the  gantlet.  See  def .  1.  Hence — (b)  To  he 
exposed  or  to  expose  one's  self  to  a  course  or  series  ot  dis- 
agreeable or  unpleasant  treatment  or  observations,  re- 
marks, criticisms,  etc.    AlaosoiaetimeBtopasstJie gantlet. 

To  print  is  to  run  the  ganUet  and  to  expose  one's  self  to 
the  tongues-strappado. 

QlanvlUe,  Tanity  of  Dogmatizing,  Pref. 

Charles  passes  the  gauntlet  of  curious  eyes  down  the 
aisle  of  the  arbor.         W.  M.  Baker,  New  l^othy,  p.  72. 

gantlette  (gant'let),  re.    Same  as  gauntlet^. 
gant-line  (gant'lin),  «.     [<  gant  (uncertain)  + 
line.    Cf.  girt-line.]    Same  as  girt-line. 
gantlope  (gant'lop),  n.    The  earlier  and  less 
corrupt  form  of  gantlet^. 

He  is  fain  to  run  the  gantelope  through  the  terrors  and  re- 
proaches of  his  own  conscience.     J.  Scott,  Sermon  (1680). 

Some  said  he  ought 
to  be  tied  neck  and 
heels ;  others,  that  he 
deserved  to  run  the 
gantelope. 

Fielding,  Tom  Jones, 
[vii.  11. 

gantry,    gantree 

(gan  tri,  -tre),  n. 
Same  as  gauntree. 
Ganymede  (gan'i- 
med),  re.  [<  L. 
Ganymedes,  <  Gr. 
TawiiiidriQ.]  1.  In 
Or.  myth. ,  the  cup- 
bearer of  Zeus  or 
of  the  Olympian 
gods,  originally  a 
beautiful  Trojan 
youth,  transferred 
to  Olympus  (ac- 
cording to  Homer 
by  the  gods,  ac- 
cording to  others 
by  the  eagle  of 
Zeus  or  by  Zeus 

himself  in  the  form  of  an  eagle),  and  made  im- 
mortal. He  supplanted  Hebe  in  her  functions  as  cup- 
bearer. He  was  regarded  at  first  as  the  genius  of  water, 
and  is  represented  by  the  sign  Aquarius  in  the  zodiac. 

Or  else  flushed  Ganymede,  his  rosy  thigh 
Half -buried  in  the  Eagle's  down. 

Sole  as  a  flying  star  shot  thro'  the  sky. 

Tennyson,  Palace  of  Art. 

2.  Figuratively,  a  cup-bearer ;  a  waiter. 

Nature's  self's  thy  Ganymede. 

Cowley,  Anacreontics,  The  Grasshopper. 

ganzat  (gan'za),  re.  [Sp.  ganso,  m.,  gandw, 
gansa,  f .,  goose,  <  Goth.  *gans  =  OHG.  gans = B. 
goose:  see  goose,  gander,  gannet.]  One  of  the 
birds  (a  sort  of  wild  goose)  which,  in  Cyrano 
de  Bergerac's  "Comic  History  of  the  Moon" 
(1649),  are  represented  as  drawing  thither  the 
chariot  of  the  Spanish  adventurer  Dominique 
Gonzales. 

They  are  but  idle  dreams  and  fancies. 
And  savour  strongly  of  the  ganms. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  II.  ih.  781. 

There  are  others,  who  have  conjecturjd  a  possibility  of 
being  conveyed  through  the  air  by  the  help  of  fowls,  to 
which  purpose  the  fiction  of  the  ganzas  is  the  most  pleas- 
ant and  probable.  Bp.  WUUnB,  Daedalus,  vii. 

gaol,  gaoler  (jal,  ja'l&r),  re.  Obsolescent  spell- 
ings of  ja»Z,Jaifer. 

gaon(ga'on),re.;  yl.gaomim.  [Heb.,  exaltation, 
excellence.]  A  rabbinic  doctor  of  the  law.  ne 
name  gamim  belongs  exclusively  to  the  presidents  of  tne 
academies'  of  Sora  and'  Pujnbaditha,  in  Babylonia,  iron" 
A.  D.  667  to  1084  and  1088.  ^  ^    . 

gap  (gap),  re.  [<  ME.  gap,  gappe,  <  Icel.  gap  = 
Sw.  gap  =  Dan.  gab,  a  gap,  opening,  breach, 
chasm,  mouth,  throat,  <  Icel.  Sw.  gapa,  JJan. 
gabe,  yawn,  gape:  see  gape.]  1.  A  break  or 
opening,  as  in  a  fence,  a  wall,  or  the  hke;  a 
breach;  a  chasm;  a  way  of  passage,  as  oe- 
tween  rocks  or  through  a  mountain;  a  vacant 

space. 

And  stoppe  sone  and  deliverly 
AUe  the  gappis  of  the  hay  [hedge]. 

Rom.<iftheEoie,l.iOU. 


Ganymede  and  the  Eaple.— Museo 
Nazionale.  Naples. 
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By  these  means  I  leave  do  gap  for  heresy,  schisms,  or 
errors.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Keliglo  Medici,  i.  6, 

From  the  gaps  and  chasms  .  .  . 

Came  men  and  women  in  dark  clusters  round. 

Temnyson,  Sea  Dreams. 
Specifically  —  2.  A  deep  sloping  raTine,  notch, 
or  cleft  cutting  a  motmtain-ric^e.  The  term  is 
especially  common  in  the  central  portion  of  the  Appala- 
chian range,  where  such  openings  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence and  are  important  features  in  the  topography.  The 
principal  gaps  have  specific  names,  as  Manassas  Gap  and 
Thoroughfare  Gap  in  Virginia.  Where  such  a  gap  is  a 
through  cut,  penetrating  to  the  mountain's  base,  and  giv- 
ing passage,  as  it  then  usually  does,  to  a  stream,  it  is  called 
i,water-gap,  as  the  Delaware  Water-gap  in  Pennsylvania; 
when  it  indents  only  the  upper  part  of  the  ridge,  it  is  called 
a  wind-gap.    See  notch. 

3.  In  general,  any  hiatus,  breach,  or  interrup- 
tion of  consecutiveness  or  continuity:  as,  a  gap 
in  an  argument. 

If  you  violently  proceed  against  him,  mistaking  his  piur- 
pose,  it  would  make  a  great  gap  in  your  own  honour. 

Shak.,  Lear,  i.  2. 
It  is  seldom  that  the  scheme  of  his  [St.  Paul's]  discourse 
makes  any  gap.  Locke,  Epistle  to  Galatians,  Pref. 

There  was  no  gap,  no  breach,  no  unrecorded  interme- 
diate state  of  things,  between  the  end  of  theKoman  power 
and  the  beginning  of  the  Teutonic  power. 

S.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  122. 

4.  See  the  extract,  and  break-lathe. 

A  gap  is  an  expedient  for  .  .  .  enabling  a  lathe  to  take 
•in  articles  of  much  greater  diameter  .  .  .  without  mate- 
rially increasing  its  weight  or  general  dimensions. 

C.  P.  B.  Shelley,  Workshop  Appliances,  p.  188. 

Foliar  gap.  See  foliar.— To  stand  In  the  gap,  to  ex- 
pose one's  self  for  the  protection  of  something ;  be  pre- 
pared to  resist  assault  or  ward  oft  danger. 

I  sought  for  a  man  .  .  .  that  should  .  .  .  stand  in  the 
gap  before  me  for  the  land,  that  I  should  not  destroy  it. 

Ezek.  xxii.  30. 
To  stop  a  gap,  to  secure  a  weak  point ;  repair  a  defect; 
supply  a  temporary  expedient. 

His  policy  conElists  in  setting  traps. 

In  finding  ways  and  means,  and  stopping  gaps. 


gap  (gap),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  gapped,  ppr.  gap- 
ping. [<  gap, «.]  1.  To  notch  or  jag;  cut  into 
teeth  like  those  of  a  saw. 

He  [uncle  Toby]  had  no  conception  that  the  thing  was 
any  more  to  be  made  a  mystery  of  than  if  Mrs.  Wadman 
had  given  him  a  cut  with  a  gap'd  knife. 

Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  vi.  65. 

I  will  never  meet  at  hard-edge  with  her;  if  I  did  .  .  . 
I  should  be  confoundedly  gapped. 

Richardson,  Sir  Charles  Orandison,  1. 120. 

2.  To  make  a  hreak  or  opening  in,  as  a  fence, 
a  wall,  or  any  mass  of  matter. 
Beady !  take  aim  at  their  leaders  —their  masses  are  gapp'd 
with  our  grape.     Tennyson,  Defence  of  Lucknow,  iii. 

8.  To  cause  a  hiatus  of  any  kind  in;  cause  to 
lose  consecutiveness  or  continuity. 

If  we  omit  the  semi-tones,  these  series  will  represent  the 

five  keys  of  the  gapped  scale ;  it  we  do  not  omit  them,  we 

have  the  five  melodic  families  of  tones,  which,  like  the 

gapped  scale,  were  developed  from  a  circle  of  fifths. 

W.  E.  Sullivan,  Int.  to  O'Curry's  Anc.  Irish,  p.  dlxxiii. 

gape  (gap  or  gap),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  gaped, 
ppr.  gaping.  [<  MB.  gapen,  appar.  not  <  AS. 
*geapian,  or  *geapan  (which  occurs  but  once  in 
a  doubtful  gloss  "geapan,  pandere,"  connected 
with  geap  or  gedp,  wide,  broad,  spacious,  used 
only  in  poetry),  but  of  Scand.  origin,  like  the 
lel&ted  gap;  <  loel.  gma  =  Sw.  gapa  =  Dan. 
gabe  =  D.  gapen  =  MHG.  gaffen,  G.  gaffen,  gape, 
yawn.  Ct  gap,  n.']  1.  To  open  the  mouth  in- 
voluntarily or  as  the  result  of  weariness,  sleepi- 
ness, or  absorbed  attention ;  yawn. 

Gape  not  too  wide,  lest  you  disclose  your  Gums. 

Congreve,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Art  ot  Love. 

According  to  the  inducing  cause  ot  the  gaping,  the  verb, 
without  losing  its  literal  meaning,  usually  takes  on  an  ad- 
ditional speoiflo  sense,  (a)  To  yawn  from  sleepiness,  wea- 
riness, or  dullness. 

She  stretches,  gapes,  unglues  her  eyes. 
And  asks  if  it  be  time  to  rise.  Simft. 

(t)  To  open  the  mouth  for  food,  as  young  birds.  Hence 
—(c)  To  open  the  mouth  in  eager  expectation;  expect, 
await,  or  hope  for,  with  the  intent  to  receive  or  devour. 
See  phrases  below. 

They  have  gaped  upon  me  with  their  mouth. 

"  -^  Job  XVI.  10. 

Others  still  gape  t'  anticipate 
The  cabinet-designs  of  fate.  _, 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  II.  iii.  23. 
(d)  To  stand  with  open  mouth  in  wonder,  astonishment,  or 
admiration;  stand  and  gaze;  stare.  See  phrases  below,  and 


Whan  y  cam  to  that  court  y  gaped  aboute. 

Piers  Plottmam's  Crede  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 156. 

Don't  stand  gaping,  but  live  and  learn,  my  lad. 

"  -^  Steele,  Lying  Lover,  i.  1. 

2.  To  open  as  a  gap,  fissure,  or  chasm;  split 
open;  become  fissured;  show  a  fissure. 
I  marvel  the  ground  gapes  not  and  deyoura  us. 

Latimer,  6th  Sermon  bet.  Edw.  VI.,  1649. 
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May  that  ground  gape,  and  swallow  me  alive. 

Shak.,  3  Hen.  VI.,  i.  1. 
Oh,  but  your  wounds. 
How  fearfully  they  gape !  and  every  one 
To  me  is  a  sepulchre.  Fletcher,  Sea  Voyage,  ii.  1. 

He  could  see  .  .  . 
A  cavern  'mid  the  cliff  gape  gloomily. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  III.  860. 

To  gape  after,  (a)  To  stare  at  in  wonder,  as  at  some- 
thing which  has  just  passed  by.  (6t)  To  stand  In  eager 
expectation  of ;  covet;  desire;  long  for. 

As  it  thou  ware  abydande  or  gapand  after  sura  qwent 
stirrynge,  or  sum  wondirtull  felynge  ythire  than  thou 
base  had.     Hampole,  Prose  Treatises  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  41. 

Alwey  hir  crewel  ravyne,  devowrynge  al  that  thei  han 
getyn,  sheweth  other  gapynges:  that  is  to  seyn,  gapen  and 
desyreu  yit  after  mo  richeases. 

Chav£er,  Boethius,  ii.  meter  2. 
He  seeks  no  honours,  gapes  after  no  preferment. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  366. 

What  shall  we  say  of  those  who  spend  days  in  gaping 

after  court  favour  and  preferments  ?     Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

To  gape  at.   (a)  To  stare  at  in  wonder. 

Ye  fools,  that  wear  gay  clothes,  love  to  be  gap'd  at, 
What  are  you  better  when  your  end  calls  on  you? 

Fletcher  a/nd  Rowley,  Maid  in  the  Mill,  iii.  2. 
The  man  that's  hang'd  preaches  his  end. 
And  sits  a  sign  for  all  the  world  to  gape  at. 

Fletcher,  Bonduca,  iv.  3. 
(M)  To  covet,  desire ;  long  for. 

Many  have  gaped  at  the  church  revenues ;  but,  before 
they  could  swallow  them,  have  had  their  mouths  stopped 
in  the  churchyard.  South,  Sermons. 

To  gape  for  or  upon,  to  stand  in  eager  expectation  ot ; 
be  ready  to  take,  seize,  or  devour. 

All  men  know  that  we  be  here  gathered,  and  with  most 
fervent  desire  they  anheale,  breathe,  and  gape  for  the 
fruit  of  our  convocation. 

Latimer,  Sermons  aqd  Kemains,  I.  61. 
Only  the  lazy  sluggard  yawning  lies 
Betore  thy  threshold  gaping  far  thy  dole. 

Carew,  Ccelum  Britannicum. 

The  thirsty  Earth  soaks  up  the  Bain, 
And  drinks,  and  gapes  far  Drink  again. 

Cowley,  Anacreontics,  ii. 

Thou,  who  gap'stfor  my  estate,  draw  near; 
Tor  I  would  whisper  somewhat  in  thy  ear. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Persius. 
=  Syn.  1.  Gaze,  etc.    See  stared. 
gape  (gap  or  gap), ».    [<.gape,v.']     1.  The  act  of 
gaping. 

The  mind  is  not  here  kept  in  a  perpetual  gape  after 
knowledge.  Addison. 

2.  A  fit  of  yawning :  commonly  in  the  plural. 

Another  hour  of  music  was  to  give  delight  or  the  gapes, 
as  real  or  affected  taste  for  it  prevailed. 

Jane  Austen,  Persuasion,  xx. 

3.  In  sool. :  (o)  The  width  of  the  mouth  when 
opened ;  the  interval  between  the  upper  and 
under  mandibles;  the  rictus,  or  commissural 
line.  See  first  cut  under  JiZ^l.  (6)  The  gap  or 
interval  between  the  valves  of  a  bivalve  mol- 
lusk  where  the  edges  of  the  valves  do  not  fit 
together  when  the  shell  is  shut.    See  gaper,  4. 

At  the  edges  ot  this  gape  ot  the  shell  [of  the  fresh-water 
mussel]  the  thickened  margins  ot  a  part  of  the  contained 
body  which  is  called  the  mantle  become  visible. 

Huxley  and  Martin,  Elementary  Biology,  p.  305. 

4.  ^Z.  A  disease  of  young  poultry,  caused  by  the 
presence  of  a  nematoid  worm  or  strongyle  (Syn- 
gamus  trachealis)  in  the  windpipe,  attended  by 
frequent  gaping  as  a  symptom. 

gape-eyed  (gap'id),  a.  In  herpet,  naked-eyed; 
having  apparently  no  eyelids :  as,  the  gape- 
eyed  skinks,  lizards  of  the  family  Gymnophthal- 
midce. 

gape-gaze  (gap'gaz),  v.  i.  To  gaze  with  open 
mouth.     [Prov.  Bug.] 

T'  most  part  o'  girls  as  has  looks  like  hers  are  always 
nape-qazing  to  catch  other  folk's  eyes,  and  see  what  is 
thought  on  'em.  Mrs.  Gaskell,  Sylvia's  Lovers,  xu. 

gapemouth  (gap'mouth),  n.  A  fish,  the  com- 
mon bass.     [Scotch.] 

gaper  (ga'-  or  ga'per),  n.  1 .  One  who  gapes,  as 
from  sleepiness,  drowsiness,  or  dullness,  or  in 
wonder,  astonishment,  longiug  desire,  or  ex- 
pectation. 

As  I  am  a  gentleman, 
I  have  not  seen  such  nide  disorder ;  they 
Follow  him  like  a  prize :  there's  no  true  gaper 
Like  to  your  citizen. 

Fletcher  (and  another),  Noble  Gentleman,  iii.  3. 

2.  In  ornith.:  (a)  One  of  the  Eurylmmida; 
a  broadbill:  as,  the  blue-billed  gaper,  Cym- 
birhynchus  macrorhynchus.  See  cut  in  next  col- 
umn. (&)  pi.  Pissirostral  birds,  as  swallows 
and  the  like :  a  literal  translation  of  Hiantes, 
one  of  the  names  of  the  old  group  Mssirostres. 
—  3.  The  Serranus  cabrilla,  a  fish  of  the  family 
Serranidm.  So  called  because  the  flsh  in  its  death-agony 
erects  its  flns  and  opens  its  mouth  and  thus  stiffens,  as  is 
commonly  seen  in  many  of  the  spiny-rayed  acanthoptery- 
gian  fishes.    Day.    Also  called  cornier. 
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Blue-billed  Gaper  {Cymbirhyttchus  macrorhynchus). 

4 .  A  gaping  clam ;  a  bivalve  moUusk  of  the 
family  Myidce,  as  Mya  truncata.  it  has  a  suboval 
shell,  the  valves  of  which  gape  or  dispart  and  are  trun- 
cated at  the  small  end  and  swollen  at  the  other.*  The  sur- 
face is  wrinkled  concentrically  and  covered  with  a  pale- 
greenish  epidermis,  which  is  continued  over  the  siphons. 
It  is  a  common  inhabitant  of  the  North  Atlantic  coasts,  and 
lives  buried  in  the  sand  in  an  upright  position,  especially 
at  the  mouths  of  rivers  and  estuaries  near  low-water  mark. 
At  ebb-tide  it  shows  its  presence  by  a  hole  in  the  sand  left 
when  it  withdraws  its  siphon,  and  it  is  found  by  digging- 
to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more.  These  clams  are  exten- 
sively used  for  the  table  and  for  bait.  Along  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  United  States  the  gaper  Is  commonly  known 
as  the  soft  clam,  or  in  more  northern  ranges  simply  as  the 
clam.  (See  cut  under  Jfi/idie.)  Ithasmanysynonyms  in 
Great  Britain :.  as,  at  Chichester,  pullet;  at  Southampton, 
old-maid;  at  Belfast,  cockle-brillion ;  at  Dublin,  colliery 
at  Youghal,  sugar-loan.  On  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United 
States  the  term  gaper  is  applied  to  various  similar  bivalves, 
as  species  of  Glycymeris,  Saxidom-us,  and  Schizothasrus. 
gape-seed  (gap'sed),  n.  That  which  induces 
gaping  or  staring;  a  cause  of  ignorant  wonder 
or  astonishment;  a  popular  marvel.  [Humor- 
ous.] 

These  [the  Harlequins  and  Jack-Puddings  in  Bartholo- 
mew Fair],  tho'  they  pretend  to  be  thought  fools,  will  not 
be  the  only  tools  there,  nor  to  be  compar'd  with  those 
who,  in  an  eager  pursuit  after  diversion,  stand  with  thcir 
eyes  and  their  mouths  open,  to  take  in  a  cargo  of  gape- 
seed,  while  some  a  little  too  nimble  for  them  pick  their 
pockets.  Poor  Robin,  1736. 

gaping  (ga'-  or  ga'ping),  p.  a.  Standing  wide- 
open,  as  the  mouth,  or  having  the  mouth  -wide 
open,  as  in  wonder  or  admiration. 

Into  Eobin  Hoods  gaping  mouth 
He  presentlie  powrde  some  deale  [part]. 
Robin  Hood  and  the  Peddlers  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  247). 
These  gaping  wounds,  not  taken  as  a  slave, 
Speak  Pompey's  loss. 

Fletcher  (and  another),  False  One,  i.  1. 

It  is  a  frivolous  pleasure  to  be  the  admiration  of  gapingr 
crowds.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  188. 

gapingly  (ga'-  or  ga'ping-li),  adv.  In  a  gaping- 
manner;  -with  open-mouthed  wonder  or  curi- 
osity. 

I  hearkened  to  it  by  the  hour,  gapingly  hearkened,  and. 
let  my  cigarette  go  out.  The  Century,  XXVIL  36. 

gaping-stock,(gS.'ping-stok),  n.  A  person  or 
thing  that  is  an  object  of  open-mouthed  won- 
der, curiosity,  or  the  like. 

I  was  to  be  a  gaping-stock  and  a  scorn  to  the  young- 
volunteers.  Godwin. 

gap-lathe  (gap'IasH),  n.    Same  as  break-lathe. 

gap-toothea  (gap'tStht),  a.     Having  gaps  in. 

the  line  of  teeth;  wanting  some  of  the  teeth. 

A  gray  and  gap-tooth'd  man  as  lean  as  death. 

Tennyson,  Vision  of  Sin. 

gap-'Windo'W  (gap'win''''d6),  n.  A  long,  narrow 
window.     E.  S.  Knight. 

gar^  (gar),  n.  [<  MB.  gar,  later  gore  (the  form 
gar  remaining  in  comp.  garbill,  garfish,  garlic 
(q.  V. ),  or  in  proper  names  (see  def .  1),  the  vow- 
el, orig.  long,  being  shortened  before  the  t-wo- 
consonants  or  when  unaccented),  <  AS.  gar, 
ME.  gar,  gore,  a  spear:  see  gore^,  and  cf.  gar- 
lie.']  It.  A  spear:  an  element  in  certain  proper 
names  of  Anglo-Saxon;  origin,  as  Edgar  (AS. 
Eddgdr,  happy  or  fortunate  spear),  Etkelgar 
(AS.  Aetlie^dr,  noble  spear),  etc. — 2.  [Abbr. 
of  garfish,.']  A  garfish ;  one  of  several  differ- 
ent fishes,  belonging  to  different  orders,  which 
have  a  long  sharp  snout  or  beak,  likened  to- 
a  spear;  a  bUl-fish :  as,  the  common  gar,  Be- 
lone  vulgaris;  especially,  in  the  United  States, 
a  ganoid  flsh  of  the  family  Lepidosteid(B;  a  gar- 
pike AUIgator-gar,  Lepidosteus  tristaeehus,  the  lar- 
gest kind  of  garpike,  attainmg  a  length  of  10  feet,  found 
in  the  rivers  from  Illinois  to  Mexico  and  Cuba :  so  called 
from  its  size  and  general  aspect,  particularly  the  shape  of 
the  head.  Also  called  manfuari. — Broad-nosed  gar, 
Lepidosteus  platystamus,  a  garpike  resembling  the  fol- 
lowing and  ot  similar  range,  with  shorter  snout,  the  head 
being  more  than  one  third  of  the  total  length  of  the  fish- 
See  cut  on  following  page. — Long-nosed  gar,  Lepidos- 
teus osseus,  the  common  garpike  or  bill-fish,  attaining  » 
length  of  6  feet,  of  which  the  head  is  about  one  third, 
found  in  North  America  from  the  great  lakes  to  Carolina 
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Broad-nosed  Gar  t^Lepidesteus  platystomns). 

and  Mexico. — Silver  gar,  a  garfish,  bill-flsh,  or  needle- 
fish of  the  family  Belonidce,  Tylosurus  longirostru,  abun- 
dant from  Maine  to  Texaa,  about  4  feet  long,  of  a  greenish 
color  with  silvery  lateral  band.  See  cut  under  Belonidm. 
gar2  (gar),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  garred  or  gart,  ppr. 
garring.  [<  ME.  garren,  gerren,  garen,  another 
form  (after  Icel.  gora  =  Sw.  giira  =  Dan.  gjore, 
make,  cause,  do)  of  ME.  garwm,  garewien,  ga- 
ren, yaren,  <  AS.  gearwian,  rarely  gerwan,  make 
ready,  prepare,  procure,  =  OS.  garuwian,  ger- 
wean,  girwian  =  OHG.  garawian,  garwen,  gari- 
wen,  prepare,  MHG.  garwen,  gerwen,  make 
ready,  prepare,  equip,  clothe,  dress  leather,  G. 
gerhen  (=  Dan.  garve  =  Sw.  garfva),  dress  lea- 
ther, tan,  curry,  =  loel.  gora,  etc.,  as  above,  < 
AS.  gearu,  gearo,  E.  yare,  ready,  =  OHG.  garo 
=  Icel.  gorr,  ready:  see  garW-,  gear,  and  yare, 
a.  and  «.]  To  cause ;  make ;  force ;  compel. 
[Old  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

Gregorie  the  grete  clerk  gart  write  in  bokes 
The  ruele  of  alle  religious  ryghtful  and  obedient. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  vi.  147. 
Telle  me  men,  emang  vs  thre, 
Whatt  garret  yow  stare  thus  sturdely? 

Yorlc  Plays,  p.  120. 
So  matter  did  she  make  of  nought, 
To  stirre  up  strife,  and  garre  them  disagree. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  v.  19. 

Get  warmly  to  your  feet 
An'  gar  them  hear  it. 
Bums,  Prayer  to  the  Scotch  Representatives. 

G.  A.  R.  An  abbreviation  of  Grand  Army  of 
the  Sepublic.  See  republic. 
garanceuz  (ga-ron-s6')i  »•  [F.,  <  garance, 
madder.]  A  product  obtained  by  treating  the 
waste  madder  of  the  dye-houses,  which  still 
contains  a  certain  quantity  of  alizarin  and 
other  coloring  matters,  with  sulphuric  acid, 
to  remove  Ume,  magnesia,  etc.  It  is  adapted 
for  dyeing  red  and  black,  but  does  not  afford 
a  good  purple. 
garancin,  garancine  (gar'an-sin),  n.  [<  P.  ga- 
rance =  Sp.  granza  =  Pg.  garanga  (ML.  garan- 
Ua,varanUa),ma.ddeT;  origin  unknown.]  The 
product  obtained  by  treating  pulverized  mad- 
der, previously  exhausted  with  water,  with  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  at  100°  C.  (212°  P.), 
and  again  washing  with  water.  The  residue  thus 
obtained  is  found  to  yield  better  results  in  dyeing  than 
madder  itself,  the  colors  produced  by  it  being  more  bril- 
liant and  requiring  less  after-treatment,  while  the  parts 
of  the  fabric  desired  to  be  kept  white  attract  hardly  any 
color.—  Garancin  style,  in  dyeing,  same  as  madder  style 
(which  see,  under  madder). 
garaugan  (ga-rang'gan),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  The  Ma- 
lay mongoose  or  ichneumon,  Herpestes  javani- 
cus,  of  Java,  Sumatra,  and  the  Malay  peninsu- 
la, abounding  in  the  teak-forests,  and  preying 
upon  small  reptiles,  birds,  and  quadrupeds. 
garapata,  garrapata  (gar-a-pa'ta),  n.  [S. 
-Amer.]  The  Spanish-American  name  of  any 
tick  of  the  fajmlj  Ixodidw ;  also,  especially,  of 
the  sheep-tick,  a  dipterous  insect,  Melopliagus 
ovinus. 
garavance  (gar-a-vans'),  n.  [Also  oalamance; 
at.  Sp.  garhanzo,  chick-pea,  a  sort  of  pulse  much 
esteemed  in  Spain,  <  Basque  garhantzua,  <  ga- 
rau,  grain,  +  antzua,  dry  (a  word  appearing  also 
in  anchovy,  q.  v.).]  The  chick-pea,  Cicer  arie- 
tinum. 
garbi  (garb),  n.  [<  OP.  garhe,  gracefulness, 
comeliness,  handsomeness,  =  Sp.  Pg.  garbo, 
gracefulness,  gentility,  =  It.  garbo,  graceful- 
ness, pleasing  maimers,  <  OHG.  garawi,  prepa- 
ration, dress,  gear,  =  AS.  gearwe,  preparation, 
dress,  ornament,  >  E.  gear,  of  which  garb  is 
thus  a  doublet:  see  gear,  gar^,  and  yare.2  If. 
Outward  appearance ;  manner  of  speech,  dresS, 
deportment,  etc.;  mien;  demeanor;  hence, 
mode;  manner;  fashion;  style  of  doing  any- 
thing. 

And  with  a  lisping  garb  this  most  rare  man 
Speaks  French,  Dutch,  Spanish,  and  Italian. 

Drayton,  The  Owl. 
First,  for  your  garb,  it  must  be  grave  and  serious, 
Very  reserved  and  locked :  not  tell  a  secret 
On  any  terms,  not  to  your  father. 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  iv.  1. 
Pausanias  upon  these  hopes  grew  more  insolent  than 
before,  and  began  to  live  after  the  Persian  garbe. 

Abp.  Ussher,  Annals,  an.  3529. 
Observe 
With  what  a  comely  garb  he  walks,  and  how 
He  bends  hjs  subtle  body. 

Shirley,  Love  in  a  Maze,  i.  2. 
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2.  Fashion  or  mode  of  dress,  or  the  dress  itself ; 
dress;  costume,  especially  as  befitting  or  pe- 
culiar to  some  particular  position  or  station  in 
life,  or  characteristic  of  a  class  or  period :  as, 
dressed  in  his  official  garb;  in  the  garb  of  old 
Gaul. 

AH  his  Attendants  were  in  a  very  handsom  garb  of 
black  Silk,  all  wearing  those  small  black  Boots  and  Caps. 
Dampier,  Voyages,  I.  419. 
Here  am  I,  too,  in  the  pious  band. 
In  the  garb  of  a  barefooted  Carmelite  dressed ! 

Longfellow,  Golden  Legend,  v. 

=Syn.  2.  Apparel,  garments,  raiment,  attire,  habili- 
ments, costume. 

garb^  (garb),  v.  t.  [<  garb\  «.]  To  dress; 
clothe;  array. 

These  black  dog-Dons 
Qarb  themselves  bravely. 

Tennyson,  Queen  Mary,  iii.  1. 

The  greater  number  present  are  women ;  they  are  very 
simply,  almost  savagely,  garbed. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVII.  216. 

garb^,  garbe  (garb),  n.  [<  OP.  garbe,  jarbe, 
P.  gerbe  =  Pr.  Sp.  garba,  <  OHG.  garba,  MHG. 
G.  garbe  =  OS.  garbha  =  D.  garf,  game,  a  sheaf, 
prop,  a  handful;  perhaps  ult.  akin  to  Skt. 
■\/  garbh,  seize.]  A  sheaf  or  bundle,  as  of  grain 
or  arrows :  obsolete  except  in  certain  specific 
applications,  in  heraldry,  a  garb  is  a  sheaf  of  any  kind 
of  grain, but  specifically  a  sheaf  of  wheat.  When  other  than 
wheat,  the  kind  must  be  expressed.  Formerly,  a  garb  of 
arrows  was  a  bundle  of  24  arrows.  A  garb  of  steel  consists 
of  30  blocks  or  ingots.    Also  gerbe. 

Great  Eusham's  fertile  glebe  what  tongue  hath  not  ex- 

toU'd? 
As  though  to  her  alone  belong'd  the  garb  of  gold. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  xiii.  370. 

garbage  (gSr'baj),  «.  [Formerly  also  garbish, 
garbidge;  <  ME',  garbage,  the  entrails  of  fowls ; 
origin  unknown.  The  form  is  like  OP.  garbage, 
gerbage,  ML.  garbagium,  a  tribute  or  tax  paid 
in  sheaves,  <  OP.  garbe,  ML.  garba,  a  sheaf  (see 
garb^);  there  may  be  a  connection  similar  to 
that  shown  in  G.  bimdel,  the  entrails  of  fish,  lit. 
a  bundle,  =  E.  bundle.  There  can  be  no  con- 
nection with  garble,  a  much  later  word  in  E., 
and  one  which  could  not  have  produced  the 
form  garbage."]  1.  Originally,  the  entrails  of 
fowls,  and  afterward  of  any  animal ;  now,  offal 
or  refuse  organic  matter  in  general;  especially, 
the  refuse  animal  and  vegetable  matter  from  a 
kitchen. 

This  fountain  was  said  to  grow  thick,  and  savour  of  gar- 
bidge, at  such  time  as  they  celebrated  the  Olympiads,  and 
defiled  the  river  with  the  bloud  and  entrails  of  the  sacri- 
fice. Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  188. 

Hence' — 2.  .Any  worthless,  offensive  matter. 

So  lust,  though  to  a  radiant  angel  link'd. 

Will  sate  itself  in  a  celestial  bed. 

And  prey  on  garbage.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  5. 

To  swallow  up  the  garbage  of  the  time 

With  greedy  gullets.    B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  Apol. 

garbaget  (gar'baj),  v.  t.  [Formerly  also  gar- 
bish, garbaige;  i  garbage,  «.]  To  eviscerate; 
disembowel;  gut;  clean  by  removing  the  en- 
trails of. 

His  cooke  f ounde  the  same  ring  in  the  bealy  of  a  fyshe 
which  he  garbaiged  to  dresse  for  his  Lordes  diner. 

Udall,  tr.  of  Apophthegms  of  Erasmus,  p.  182. 

The  Wilde  cats  and  many  dogs  that  lined  on  them  were 
famished ;  and  many  of  them,  leauing  the  woods,  came 
downe  to  their  houses,  and  to  such  places  where  they  vse 
to  garbish  their  fish,  and  became  tame. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  Works,  II.  141. 

garbe,  n.    See  garb^. 

garbelH,  v.  and  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  garble. 

garbel^  (gar'bel),  n.  [Origin  obscure.  Cf .  gar- 
board-plank.']  The  plank  next  the  keel  of  a 
ship.     See  garboard-stralce. 

garbidget,  «.    .An  obsolete  form  of  garbage. 

garbill  (gar'bil),  n.  [<  gar^  +  biVX.']  A  mer- 
ganser; a  sawbill  or  fish-duck:  so  called  from 
the  long  slender  beak.     [Local,  U.  S.] 

garbisht,  n.  and  v.  An  obsolete  form  of  gar- 
bage. 

garble  (gar'bl),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  garbled,  ppr. 
garbling.  [Formerly  garbel,  garbell;  <  OF. 
*garbeler  (not  recorded),  transposed  grabeller, 
sift  (spices),  examine  precisely  (cf .  gerbele,  gar- 
bele,  garbelle,  spice,  prob.  garbled  spice),  =  It. 
garbellare  =  Sp.  garbillar  (cf.  ML.  garbellare), 
sift,  garble;  prob.,  through  Sp.,  of  Ar.  origin: 
<  Sp.  garbillo,  a  coarse  sieve,  <  -Ar.  gliirbdl,  Pers. 
gharbU,  also  girbdl,  a  sieve.  Cf.  Ar.  gharbalat, 
sifting,  searching.]  It.  To  sift  or  bolt ;  free 
from  dxoss  or  dirt. 

All  sortes  of  spices  be  garbled  alter  the  bargaine  is 
made,  and  they  be  Moores  which  you  deale  withall,  which 
be  good  people  and  not  ill  disposed. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  II.  177. 
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Hence  —  2.  To  pick  out  the  fine  or  valuable 
parts  of;'  cuU  out  and  select  the  best  or  most 
suitable  parts  or  specimens  of;  sort  out;  select 
and  assort,  rejecting  the  bad  or  least  suitable : 
as,  to  garble  spices ;  to  garble  coins.  See  gar- 
bling the  coinage,  below.  [Now  only  in  tech- 
nical use.] 
I  fell,  with  some  remorse,  upon  garbling  my  library 

Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  I.  46. 

He  [Dr.  Gwinne]  with  seven  others  were  appointed  com- 
missioners ...  [in  1620]  for  garbling  tobacco. 

Ward,  Hist.  Gresham  College,  p.  264. 

Silver  coin  is  considered  to  be  sufficiently  worn  to  jus- 
tify its  withdrawal  from  circulation  when  the  impressions 
are  indistinct,  and  the  coin  is  carefully  i/arWed  or  assorted 
by  the  banks  collecting  it,  before  it  is  sent  back  for  re- 
coinage.  Rep.  of  Sec.  of  Treasury,  1886,  p.  330. 

3.  To  sort  out  parts  of  for  a  purpose,  especial- 
ly a  sinister  purpose;  mutilate  so  as  to  give 
a  false  impression;  sophisticate;  corrupt:  as, 
a  garbled  account  of  an  affair;  a, garbledtext  or 
writing. 

When  justice  is  refln'd, 
And  corporations  garbled  to  their  mind ; 
Then  passive  doctrines  shall  with  glory  rise. 

Walsh,  Golden  Age  Eestored. 

It  [to  garble]  is  never  used  now  in  its  primary  sense, 

and  has  indeed  undergone  this  further  change,  that  while 

once  to  garble  was  to  sift  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  the 

best,  it  is  now  to  silt  with  a  view  ol  picking  out  the  worst. 

Abp.  Trench,  English  Past  and  Present,  vii. 

Than  garbled  text  or  parchment  law 

I  own  a  statute  higher. 

Whittier,  A  Sabbath  Scene. 
Garbling  the  coinage,  a  practice  among  money-dealera 
ol  picking  out  the  new  coins  ol  lull  weight  lor  export  or 
remelting,  and  passing  the  light  ones  into  circulation. 

Another  technical  expression  is,  garbling  the  coinage, 
devoting  the  good,  new  coins  to  the  melting-pot,  and  pass- 
ing the  old,  worn  coins  into  circulation  again  on  every 
suitable  opportunity. 

Jevons,  Money  and  Mech.  ol  Exchange,  p.  81. 

=Syn.  3.  Misquote,  etc.  (see  mutilate);  pervert,  misrep- 
resent, falsify. 
garblet  (gar'bl),  »s.    [<  garble,  v."]    1.  Anything 
that  has  been  sifted,  or  from  which  the  coarse 
parts  have  been  removed. 

And  thereby  [by  avoirdupois  weight]  are  weighed  all 
kind  ol  grocerie  wares,  physicall  drugs,  .  .  .  and  all  other 
commodities  not  before  named  (as  it  seemeth),  but  espe- 
cially everything  which  beareth  the  name  ol  garbel,  and 
whereol  issueth  a  reluse  or  waste. 

M.  Dalton,  Country  Justice  (1620). 

2.  Refuse  separated  from  goods,  as  spices, 
drugs,  etc. :  in  the  following  passage  a;pphed  to 
a  low  fellow.    Compare  trash  in  a  similar  use. 

How  did  the  bishop's  wile  believe 

On  this  most  sacrilegious  slave? 

Did  not  the  lady  smile  upon  the  garble  ? 

Wolcott,  Peter  Pindar. 

Garble  of  nutmeg,  mace,  which  consists  ol  the  dried 
aril  or  covering  of  the  seed  of  the  nutmeg. 

Garble  of  nutmegs  from  Panda. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  IL  277. 

garbler  (gar 'bier),  n.  1.  One  who  garbles, 
sifts,  or  separates:  as,  the  garbler  of  spices 
(a  former  officer  in  London  who  looked  after 
the  purity  of  drugs  and  spices).  Hence — 2. 
One  who  culls  out  or  selects  to  serve  a  pur- 
pose ;  one  who  mutilates  by  selecting  the  worst 
and  not  the  best;  one  who  sophisticates  or 
corrupts :  as,  a  garbler  of  an  account  or  state- 
ment. 

A  larther  secret  in  this  clause  .  .  .  maybest  be  discov- 
ered by  the  first  projectors,  or  at  least  the  garblers  ol  it. 
Su>ift,  Examiner,  No.  19. 

garbling  (gar'bling),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  garble, 
1).]  1.  Picking  out;  sorting.— 2.  pi.  The  worst 
part  or  refuse  of  a  staple  commodity. — 3.  The 
act  or  practice  of  falsifying  what  has  been 
said  or  written  by  partial  or  misleading  quota- 
tion. 

garboard-plank  (gar'bord-plangk),  n.  [<  gar- 
(uncertain:  cf.  garbel^)  +  board  +  plank.] 
Naut.,  the  plank  fastened  next  the  keel  on  the 
outside  of  a  ship's  bottom. 

garboard-strake  (gar'bord-strak),  ».  Na»t., 
the  first  range  or  strake  of  planks  laid  on  a 


C,  G,  Earboard-strakes;  F,  frame ;  AT,  keel. 
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sHp'sbottom  next  the  keel.  Also  ealled  ground- 
stroke. 
garboilt  (gar'boil),  n.  [<  OF.  garbouil,  a  hurly- 
burly-,  great  stir,  =  Sp.  garhullo,  a  crowd,  mul- 
titude, =  It.  garbugUo,  a  disorder,  tumult.  Cf . 
lt.garabullare,Ta,ve  (Plorio),  deceive,  defraud. 
Orimn  uncertain ;  the  It.  garabullare  seems  to 
be  <  gara,  strife,  +  L.  bulUre,  It.  buUcare,  boil: 
see  bo0:^  Tumult;  uproar;  disorder;  disturb- 
ance; commotion. 

All  Greece  stood  in  marvellous  gtwboil  at  that  time,  and 
the  state  of  the  Athenians  specially  in  great  danger. 

North,  tr.  ol  Plutarch,  p.  278. 
One  of  their  company  .  .  .  hath  seene  in  one  day  some- 
times 14.  slaine  in  a  garboile.     Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  395. 
Manygarboils  passed  through  his  fancy  before  he  could 
i)6  pei^uaded  Zelmane  was  other  than  a  woman. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  v. 
Look  here,  and  at  thy  sovereign  leisure  read 
The  garboUe  she  awak'd.         Shak.,  A.  and  C,  i.  3. 

garboilt(gar'boU),i).  *.  [<.garboil,n.']  To  throw 
into  confusion  or  disorder ;  cause  a  tumult  or 
disturbance  in. 

Here  would  be  a  precedent  to  tip  down  so  many  lords 
at  a  time,  and  to  garbml  the  house,  as  often  as  any  party 
should  have  a  great  majority. 

Bp.  Burnet,  Hist.  Own  Times,  an.  1677. 

garbrail  (gar'bral),  n.  In  her.,  a  bearing  rep- 
resenting a  piece  of  armor,  probably  the  garde- 
bras.    S'cmrnolt. 

garbusa  (gar-bu'sa),  n.    Same  as  gorbuscha. 

The  Qarbusa  or  Humpback,  so  called  from  the  extraor- 
dinary development  on  the  back  of  the  kelt  during  the 
spawning  season.         Edinburgh  Rev.,  CLXVI.  32B,  note. 

garce^t)  "•  and  n.    An  earlier  form  of  gashX. 

garce^  (gars),  n.  [An  Anglo-Indian  form  of 
Telugu  garisa,  Canarese  ga/rasi,  garase,  a  mea- 
sure of  grain,  equal  to  400  ma/rlcals  or  185.2 
cubic  feet,  or  9,860  lbs.  avoirdupois.]  An  East 
Indian  measure  of  capacity  (about  144  impe- 
rial bushels)  and  of  weight  (about  4  tons). 

Grarcinia  (gar-sin'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  named  after 
Laurent  Garom,  a  French  botanist  and  trav- 
eler (died  1752),  who  fiist  described  it.]  A  ge- 
nus of  trees,  of  the  order  GutUferm,  having  a 
yellow  juice,  opposite  coriaceous  leaves,  and  a 
fleshy  fruit  with  a  thick  rind.  There  are  about  40 
species,  of  tropical  Asia  and  Africa.  G.  Mangostavm,  of 
me  Malay  ardiipelago,  yields  the  mangosteen,  which  is 


Three  Lions  Passant  Gardant. — 
Escutcheon  of  England,  Z3th  cen- 
tury. 


Garde-brace,  15th  century.    (From  VioUet- 
le-Duc's  "Diet,  du  Mobilier  frangais.") 


Garcim'a  Hanbzeryi. 

considered  one  of  the  most  delicate  of  tropical  fruits.  It 
is  cultivated  in  India  and  the  West  Indies.  The  rind  of 
the  fruit,  as  well  as  the  bark  and  wood  of  the  tree,  is 
very  astringent,  and  has  been  used  in  medicine.  O.  In- 
dicia, of  the  East  Indies,  has  an  acid  fruit,  the  seeds  of 
which  contain  a  solid  oil  known  as  kokum-butter.  The 
fruit  and  seeds  of  G.  Kola,  of  tropical  Africa,  are  said  to 
have  the  same  properties  asthe  kola-nut.  The  dried  juice 
of  various  species  forms  the  yellow  resinous  pigment  and 
purgative  drug  known  as  gamboge. 
garciont,  n.  [MB.,  <  OF.  gardon,  garson,  gar- 
gon,  F.  gargon,  a  boy,  servant  (see  gargon),  ML. 
S'amo(»}-),  etc.,  a  boy.]    A  boy;  a  servant. 

It  ys  grevouse  thinge  to  vs  to  haue  agarcwn  to  be  lorde 
ouer  vs  alle.  Merlin  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  103. 

garcock  (gar'kok),  n.    Same  as  gorcock. 
gar?on  (gar-s6n,'),  ».     [F. :  see  garcion.']    A 
boy;  a  waiter;  especially,  as  used  in  English 
speech,  a  waiter  at  a  pubUc  table. 
gar-crowt,  n.    A  gor-crow  (?). 

She  tript  it  like  a  barren  doe, 
And  strutted  like  a  gar-crowe. 

Choyce  Drollery  (1666),  p.  67. 

gardH  (gard),  n.  •  [A  var.  of  gartlO-,  suggested 
perhaps  by  garden.'\    A  garden. 

Trees  of  the  gard.  Beawmont. 

gard^t,  V.  and  n.    An  older  spelling  of  guard. 
155 
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gardant,  guardant 

(gar'dant),  a.  [<  F. 
gardant,  ppr.  of  gar- 
der,  look,  regard : 
see  guard,  regard.Ji 
In  her.,  looking  out 
from  the  field  toward 
the  observer:  said 
of  an  animal  pas- 
sant, rampant,  cou- 
chant,  etc.,  used  as 
a  bearing:  as,  a  Hon 
passant  gardant,  or 
rampant  gardant.  A 
lion  passant  gardant 
is  often  called  a  leop- 
ard. 

garde-brace,  garde- 
bras       (gard '  bras, 
-bra),  n.     [F.  garde-bras,  arm-guard,  <  garder, 
guard,  +  obj.  bras,  arm:  see  guard  and  braee^.'\ 

A  piece  of  ar- 
mor protecting 
the  arm;  prop- 
erly, an  elbow- 
cap,  vambrace, 
pauldron,  or 
other  sepa- 
rate piece,  but 
sometimes 
loosely  used 
for  the  entire 
brassart.  Also 
garde-de-bras. 
garde-collet  (gard'ko-la'),».  In  arwor,  a  raised 
and  ornamental  ridge  terminating  the  pauldron 
on  the  side  toward  the 
neck,  and  intended  to  pre- 
vent blows  from  glancing 
from  the  pauldron. 
garde-COU  (gard'ko),  n. 
Same  as  garde-collet. 
garde-faude  (gard'fod),  n. 
In  armor,  the  tuille  or 
large  plate  appended  to 
the  tassets.  See  tuille. 
garden  (gar'dn),  n.  and  a. 
[<  ME.  gardin,  ga/rdyn, 
later  sometimes  ga/rdeyne, 
gardayne,  <  OF.  gardin, 
also  assibilated  jar(ij»,  F. 
jardin  =  Pr.  gardi,  jardn,  (=  Sp.  ja/rdm  =  Pg. 
jardim  =  It.  giardino,  ML.  gardinvm,  gardimus, 
from  OF.),  <  OHGr.  garto  (gen.  and  dat.  garUn), 
MHO-,  garte  (gen.  and  dat.  garten),  G.  garten  = 
OS.  gardo  =  OFries.  garda,  a  garden,  =  Goth. 
gar  da,  a  fold ;  the  same,  but  with  different  suf- 
fix, as  Goth,  gards  =  OHG.  gart  =  AS.  geard, 
E.  yard^,  an  inelosure:  see  yard^  and  garth^.'} 
I.  ».  1.  A  plot  of  ground  devoted  to  the  culti- 
vation of  culinary  vegetables,  fruits,  or  flower- 
ing and  ornamental  plants.  A  garden  for  culinary 
herbs  and  roots  for  domestic  use  is  called  a  kitchen-gar- 
den; one  for  flowers  and  shrubs,  a,Jlovier-garden ;  and  one 
for  fruits,  a  fruit-garden.  But  these  uses  are  sometimes 
blended. 

I  knew  a  wench  married  in  an  afternoon  as  she  went  to 
the  garden  for  parsley  to  stuff  a  rabbit. 

Sftai.,T.  of  theS.,  iv.  4. 

Unto  this  new  nunnery  there  belongeth  a  f  aire  garden 
full  of  f eire  spacious  walkes,  beset  with  sundry  pleasant 
trees.  Coryat,  Crudities,  1. 19. 

Sometimes  our  road  led  us  through  groves  of  olives,  or 
by  gardens  of  oranges. 

Addison,  Eemarks  on  Italy  (ed.  Bohn),  I.  415. 

A  wild  tangled  garden,  covering  the  side  of  the  hill, 
...  a  garden  without  flowers,  with  little  steep,  rough 
paths  that  windundera  plantation  of  small,  scrubbystone- 
pines.  H.  James,  Jr.,  Little  Tour,  p.  188.' 

3.  A  rich,  well-cultivated  spot  or  tract  of  coun- 
try ;  a  delightful  spot. 

Than  thei  yede  [went]  into  a  chamber  that  was  besyde 
the  halle,  towarde  the  gardyn  of  the  river  of  temse. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  11. 138. 
All  the  plain  of  Jordan,  .  .  .  well  watered  every  where, 
.  even  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord.  Gen.  xiii.  10. 

I  am  arriv'd  for  fruitful  Lombardy, 
The  pleasant  garden  of  great  Italy. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  i.  1. 

Botanic  garden.  See  botanic.—  Garden  of  Eden.  See 
Bden,  1.— Hanging  garden,  a  garden  formed  in  terraces 
rising  one  above  another.  The  hanging  gardens  of  Baby- 
lon, constructed  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (604-561  B.  C),  but 
traditionally  ascribed  to  Semiramis,  were  anciently  reck- 
oned among  the  wonders  of  the  world.  They  were  five  in 
number,  each  consisting  of  an  artificial  hill  or  mound  400 
feet  square,  the  top  of  which  overlooked  the  walls  of  tlie 
city,  with  the  sides  divided  into  terraces  of  earth  resting 
op  stone  platforms,  covered  with  groves,  avenues,  and 
parterres  of  flowers,  and  provided  with  galleries  and  ban- 
queting-rooms.  They  were  irrigated  from  a  reservoir  at 
the  summit  filled  with  water  raised  from  the  Euphrates. 
— FMloBopherB  of  the  garden,  followers  of  Epicurus. 


a.  Garde-collet. 

( From  VioUet-le-Duc's  "Diet. 

du  Mobilier  frangais." ) 


gardener-bird 

II.  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  produced  in  a  gar- 
den :  as,  garden  implements  or  plants. 

And  atte  this  moones  Idus  is  goode  houre 
To  make  a  gardaine  hegge,  as  is  befome 
Itaught.    Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  81. 

Glossy  purples,  which  outredden 
All  voluptuous  garden-ToGes. 

Tennyson,  Death  of  Wellington. 

Garden  husbandry,  the  careful  cultivation  of  land  for 
profit  according  to  the  methods  pursued  by  gardenei-s, 
so  as  to  secure  the  largest  possible  production. — Garden 
White  butterfly,  the  common  English  name  of  the  white 
cabbage-butterflies  of  the  genus  Pieris.  P.  rapm  and  P. 
napi  are  found  in  England ;  P.  daplidice,  P.  calidice,  and 
P.  krueperi,  in  other  parts  of  Europe ;  and  P.  rapce,  P. 
protodice,  and  P.  oleracea  are  common  in  North  America. 
All  in  the  larval  state  feed  upon  cabbage  as  well  as  other 
Cntc^erce.  See  cut  under  cabbage-butterjly. 
garden  (gar'dn),  v.  [<  garden,  «.]  I.  intrans. 
To  lay  out  or  cultivate  a  garden;  work  in  a 
garden,  or  in  the  manner  of  a  gardener. 

In  Rome's  poor  age. 
When  both  her  kings  and  consuls  held  the  plough. 
Or  gardened  well.  B.  Jonson,  Catiline,  ii.  1. 

We  farm,  we  garden,  we  our  poor  employ. 
And  much  command,  though  little  we  enjoy. 

Crabbe. 

II.  trans.  To  cultivate  as  a  garden :  generally 
in  the  past  participle. 
A  gay  gardened  meadow.  The  Atlantic,  LII.  363. 

He  hurried  on  ...  up  the  gardetied  slope. 

L.  Wallace,  Ben-Hur,  p.  44. 

Our  English  landscape  wants  no  gardening :  it  cannot 
be  gardened.  The  Century,  XXXVI.  816. 

gardenaget  (gar'dn-aj),  n.     [<  garden  +  -age.^ 

1.  Gardening. 

He  [Evelyn]  read  to  me  very  much  also  of  his  discourse 
he  hatli  been  many  years  and  now  is  about,  about  Garden- 
age.  Pepys,  Diary,  Nov.  5, 1665. 

2.  The  produce  of  a  garden. 

The  street  was  also  appropriated  to  the  sale  of  fish  and 
gardenage.  Man,  Hist.  Keading  (1816),  p.  147. 

garden-balm  (gar'dn-bam),  n.     See  balm,  7. 

garden-balsam  (gar'dn-bal"sam),  n.  See  bal- 
sam, 7. 

garden-beetle  (gar'dn-be"tl),  n.  A  caraboid 
beetle  ;  a  ground-beetle ;  one  of  the  Carabidm. 

garden-bond  (gar'dn-bond),  n.  Same  as  bloeJc- 
bond. 

garden-dormouse  (gar'dn-d6r''mous),  n.  The 
lerot,  Eliomys  nitela. 

garden-engine,  n.    See  garden-pump. 

gardener  (gar'dn-fer),  n.  [Formerly  also  gard- 
ner;  <  ME.  gardiner,  gardener,  also  garthyner, 
<  OP.  *gardinier,  jardinier,  ¥.Jardinier  (=  Sp. 
jardinero  =  Pg.  jardineiro  =  K.  giardiniere),  < 
OHG.  garUndri,  MHG.  gartencere,  gertencere,  G. 
gdrtner  (>  Dan.  gartner),  <  OHG.  garto  (gen. 
and  dat.  gartin),  etc.,  garden:  see  garden. 
Hence  the  surname  Gardiner,  Ga/rdner.']  One 
who  cultivates  a  garden ;  specifically,  one  whose 
regular  occupation  or  calling  consists  in  lay- 
ing out,  cultivating,  or  tending  gardens. 

The  Syrians  are  great  gardeners;  they  take  exceeding 
paines  and  bee  most  curious  in  gardening. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xx.  5. 
God  plants  us,  and  waters,  and  weeds  us,  and  gives  the 
increase ;  and  so  God  is  .  .  .  our  gardener. 

Donne,  Sermons,  vii. 

From  yon  blue  heavens  above  us  bent, 
The  gardener  Adam  and  his  wife 
Smile  at  the  claims  of  long  descent. 

Tennyson,  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere. 

Market  gardener,  a  gardener  who  raises  vegetables, 
etc.,  for  sale. — Nursery  gardener,  a  nurseryman. 
gardener-bird  (gar'(£i-er-berd),  n.  A  book- 
name  of  Amblyornds  inornata,  a  kind  of  bower- 
bird  found  in  New  Guinea,  so  ealled  from  the  ex- 
tensive runs  or  play-houses  which  it  constructs. 


Gardener-bird  (Ambiyornis  inornata). 

It  differs  sufiiciently  from  the  satin  and  spotted  Austra- 
lian bower-birds,  of  tlie  genera  Ptilonorhynch'us  and  Chla- 
mydodera,  to  have  been  made  the  type  of  another  genus 
called  Amblyomis  by  D.  G.  Elliot  in  1872. 


gardener's-garters 

gardener's-garters  (gar'dn-6rz-gar't6rz),  n.  A 
variety  of  canary-grass,  Phalaris  arundinucea, 
■with  variegated  leaves. 

gardenesoiue  (gar-dn-esk'),  a.  Like  a  garden; 
having  the  appearance  or  free  symmetrical 
style  of  a  garden,  in  which  the  form  of  the 
beds  may  be  varied  from  formal  geometrical 
outlines :  applied  to  the  laying  out  of  grounds. 

garden-flea  (gar'dn-fle),  n.  A  flea-beetle;  a 
saltatorial  beetle,  as  of  the  family  Haltioidm. 
See  cut  under  flea-beetle. 

garden-gate  (gar'dn-gaf),  n.  The  pansy:  an 
abbreviation  of  kiss-behind-the-garden-gate,  or 
some  other  of  its  similar  names. 

garden-glass  (gar'dn-glas),  ».  1.  A  globe  of 
dark-colored  or  silvered  glass,  generally  about 
li  feet  in  diameter,  in  which,  when  it  is  placed 
on  a  pedestal,  surrounding  objects  are  reflected: 
much  used  as  an  ornament  of  gardens,  espe- 
cially in  Germany. — 2.  A  bell-glass  used  for 
covering  plants. 

The  garden-glasses  shone,  and  momently 
The  twinkling  laurel  scatter'd  silver  lights. 

Tennyson,  Gardener's  Daughter. 

gardenhood  (gar'dn-hud),  n.  [<  garden  + 
-hood.']  The  state  of  being  a  garden;  the  sta- 
tus, aspect,  or  appearance  proper  to  a  garden. 
[Bare.] 

Except  some  thousand  more  lamps  and  a  covered  pas- 
sage all  round  the  garden  which  took  off  from  the  garden- 
\md,  there  was  nothing  better  than  on  a  common  night. 
Walpole,  Letters  (1769),  III.  279. 

garden-house  (gar'dn-hous),  n.  A  summer- 
house  in  a  garden  or  a  garden-like  situation. 

Look  you,  Master  Greenshield,  because  your  sister  is 

newly  come  out  of  the  fresh  air,  and  that  to  be  pent  up  in 

a  narrow  lodging  here  i'  the  city  may  offend  her  health, 

she  shall  lodge  at  a  garden-house  of  mine  in  Moorfields. 

Dekker  and  Webster,  Northward  Ho,  ii.  2. 

Gardenia  (gar-de'ni-a),  n.  [NL.,  named  after 
Dr.  Alex.  Garden,  a  vice-president  of  the  Eoyal 
Soc. ,  bom  in  Charleston,  S.C.(diedl791).]  A  ge- 
nus of  rubiaoeous  (often  spiny)  trees  and  shrubs, 
natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  of  tropi- 
cal Asia  andAfrica.  They  have  large,  handsomewhite 
or  yellowish  flowers,  which  are  often  deliciously  fragrant. 
There  are  about  60  species,  of  which  several  are  frequent 
in  cultivation,  especially  the  Cape  jasmine,  G.  fiorida,  a 
native  of  China,  and  G.  radieans.  The  fruits  are  largely 
used  in  eastern  Asia  for  dyeing  yellow.  The  greenish- 
yellow  resin  of  G.  lucida,  known  as  dikamali,  has  a  pecu- 
liar offensive  odor,  and  is  used  in  India  as  a  remedy  for 
dyspepsia. 

garaenic  (gar-den'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  genus  Gardenia  :  as,  gardenia  acid. 

gardening  (gar'dn-ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  gar- 
den, J).]  The  laying  out  and  cultivation  of  gar- 
dens; garden-work;  horticulture. 

I  have  had  no  share  at  all  in  publick  affairs ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  I  am  wholly  sunk  in  mygardening,  and  the  quiet 
of  a  private  life.  Sir  W.  Temple,  To  Mr.  Wickfort. 

Gardening  was  probably  one  of  the  first  arts  that  suc- 
ceeded to  that  of  building  houses,  and  naturally  attended 
property  and  individual  possession. 

Walpole,  Modern  Gardening. 

gardenless  (gar'dn-les),  a.  [<  garden  +  -less.] 
Destitute  of  a  garden  or  of  gardens.     Shelley. 

The  town  itself  is  made  up  of  a  scattering  ^ardsn^ess  col- 
lection of  log-cabins.  Harper's  Mag.,  LXIV.  702. 

gardenly  (gar'dn-li),  a.  [<  garden  +  -ly'^.] 
Having  the  character  of  a  garden ;  like  or  re- 
lating to  a  garden :  becoming  or  appropriate  to 
a  garden.     [Rare.] 

I'he  crop  throughout  being  managed  in  a  gardenly  man- 
ner. Marshall,  Rural  Economy.    (Latha/m.) 

garden-mite  (gar'dn-mlt),  m.  A  mite  of  the 
family  Trombidiidw ;  a  harvest-bug. 

garden-mold  (gar'dn-mold),  n.  Mold  or  rich 
mellow  earth  suitable  for  a  garden,  or  charac- 
teristic of  well-cultivated  gardens. 

garden-net  (gar'dn-net),  n.  A  light  fabric  for 
protecting  fruit  from  birds  or  insects. 

garden-party  (gar'dn-par"ti),  ».  A  company 
invited  to  an  entertainment  held  on  the  lawn 
or  in  the  garden  of  a  private  house. 

The  Duke's  garden  party  was  becoming  a  mere  ball, 
with  privilege  for  the  dancers  to  stroll  about  the  lawn 
between  the  dances.  Trollope,  Phineas  Finn,  Ixiv. 

garden-plot  (gar'dn-plot),  «.  A  plot  of  ground 
used  as  or  suitable  for  a  garden. 

garden-pump,  garden-engine  (gar'dn-pump, 
-en^'jin),  n.  A  small  portable  force-pump,  of 
-which  there  are  many  varieties,  used  for  water- 
ing gardens,  lawns,  etc. 

gardenry  (gar'dn-ri), ».  l<  garden -\-^.]  Gar- 
dening.    [Bare.] 

The  scene  had  a  beautiful  old-time  air;  the  peacock 
flaunting  in  the  foreground,  like  the  very  genius  of  antique 
garCenry.  B.  James,  Jr.,  Pass.  Pilgrim,  p.  69. 
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gardenshipt  (gar'dn-ship),  n.  [<  gardem,  + 
-ship.]    Horticulture.    Lord  ShUftesTmry. 

garden-snail  (gar'dn-snal),  n.  The  common 
name  of  Selix  asjiersa  or  hortensis,  a  European 
species  of  snail  with  a  white  lip  and  a  number 
of  reddish  lines. 

garden-spider  (gar'dn-spi''''d6r),  m.  The  com- 
mon name  of  Epevra  diadema  of  Europe,  from  its 
being  found  in,great  numbers  in  gardens,  espe- 
cially in  autumn,  where  it  stretches  its  beautiful 
geometric  webs  perpendicularly  from  branch  to 
branch,  remaining  in  the  center  with  its  head 
downward  waiting  for  its  prey.  The  web  of  this 
spider  is  composed  of  two  different  kinds  of  threads :  the 
radiating  and  supporting  threads  are  strong  and  of  simple 
texture ;  the  fine  spiral  thread  which  divides  the  web  into 
a  series  of  steps,  decreasing  in  breadth  toward  the  center, 
is  studded  with  a  vast  number  of  little  globules,  which 
give  to  the  web  its  peculiar  adhesiveness.  The  dorsal  sur- 
face of  the  abdomen  of  this  spider  is  marked  withatriple 
yellow  cross,  whence  the  name  cross-spider.  It  is  also 
sometimes  called  diadem-spider.  See  cut  under  cross-spi- 
der. 

garden-squirt  (gar'dn-skwfert),  n.  A  squirt  or 
large  syringe  for  watering  flowers. 

garden-stand  (gar'dn-stand),  n.  A  stand  or 
frame  on  which  flower-pots  are  placed. 

garden-stuff  (gar'dn-stuf),  n.  Plants  growing 
in  a  garden;  vegetables  for  the  table. 

garden-sweep  (gar'dn-swep),  n.  A  curving 
carriage-drive  t&ough  a  garden. 

garde-nuque  (gard'nlik'),  ».  [P„  <  garder, 
guard,  -f-  nugue,  back  of  the  neck.]  Same  as 
couvre-nuque. 

garden-'Warbler  (gar'dn-wir"bl6r), ».  An  Eng- 
lish name  of  the  Syhia  hortensis  of  Europe. 


{Jo. 


garden-'waret  (gar'dn-war),  n.  The  produce  of 
gardens. 

garde-queue  (gard'ku),».  [OF. ,<.  garder,  guard, 
+  queue,  tail:  see  cuel.]  In  Tsorse-arwior,  in  the 
sixteenth  century  and  after  the  abandonment 
of  the  bard,  a  kind  of  sheath  of  plaited  leather 
or  some  similar  material  covering  the  root  of 
the  tail. 

garde-reine  (gard'ran),  ».  [OF.,  <  garder, 
guard,  -I-  reines,  back:  see  reirfi.]  In  medieval 
armor,  a  protection  for  the  back  of  the  body  be- 
low the  waist.     See  culet,  1. 

garde-robet  (gard'rob),  n.     [P.,  <  garder,  keep, 

preserve,  -I-  robe,  a  gown.]    1.  A  wardrobe. — 2. 

The  necessary  offices  in  a  castle  or  palace. — 3. 

A  cloak  or  cover  over  the  dress. 

Savegard,  f^arde  ro6e.    Fretich  Alphabet,  1616.  (Wright.) 

gardianf,  gardient,  »■    Older  spellings  of  guar- 


Gardner  machine-gim.   See 

gardon^  (gar'don), «.  IF.S^.  gar  don.]  A  small 
fresh-water  fisli,  Leueiseus  idus,  a  kind  of  roach. 

gardon^t,  «•  and  v.  An  obsolete  form  of  guerdon. 

gardyloo  (gar'di-lo).  [Sc.j  also  written  gar- 
deloo;  usually  explained  as  E.  gardes  Veau,  or 
in  less  incorrect  P.  gardez^ous  de  Veau,  but  the 
sense  ('protect  yourself  from  the  water')  does 
not  suit,  and  the  phrase  is  not  found  in  P. 
The  real  origin  is  P.  gare  Veau,  used  just  like 
gardyloo,  lit.  'ware  water!'  i.  e.,  look  out  for 
the  water!  also  with  added  adverb  gare  Veau 
Id,  has!  'ware  water  down  there!'  In  these 
phrases  gare  is  the  impv.  of  garer,  ware,  be- 
ware, take  heed  of,  shun,  avoid,  <  MHG.  waren, 
G.  wahren  =  Fi.  ware,  beware:  seewarei,  v.,  be- 
ware, and  of.  garret^.  For  P.  eau,  water,  see 
eau  and  ewe"^.]  Look  out  for  the  water :  a  cry 
formerly  used  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  to  warn 
passengers  to  beware  of  slops  about  to  be  thrown 
out  of  the  window. 

At  ten  o'clock  at  night  [in  Edinburgh]  the  whole  cargo  [of 
the  chamber  utensils]  is  flung  out  of  a  back  window  that 
looks  into  some  street  or  lane,  and  the  maid  calls  Ga/rdy- 
loo  to  the  passengers.  Smollett. 

gare^t  (gar),  v.  i.  [Early  mod.  E.  gaure;  ME. 
gauren,  gawren,  appar.  irreg.  for  *garen,  of  un- 
certain origin :  either  (1)  <  OP.  garer,  guarer, 
observe,  keep  watch,  hold  guard,  <  OHG.  waron, 
take  heed,  guard  (cf .  OF.  garir,  (/aanr.preserve, 
keep,  guard,  <  OHG.  warjan  =  08.  werjan, 
guard:  see  ware'i-,  v.);  or  (2)  another  form  of 
ME.  gasen,  E.  gaze  (cf.  <toj-«2  =  daze,  frore, 
froren— frozen,  eta.).]    To  stare;  gaze;  gape. 

The  neigheboures  bothe  smale  and  grete 
In  ronnen,  for  to  gauren  on  this  man. 

Chaucer,  Miller's  Tale,  1.  641. 

With  fifty  garing  heades  a  monstrous  dragon  stands 

vprightl  Phaer,  jEneid,  vi. 

gare^t  (gar),  n.  [Appar.  <  gare^,  v.]  A  state  of 
eagerness  and  excitement. 

The  multitude  hastened  in  a  fell  and  cruel  gare  to  try 
the  utmost  hazard  of  battle.     Holland,  tr.  of  Ammianus. 


garget 

gare^  (gar),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  Coarse  wool 
growing  on  the  legs  of  sheep.  Blount.  [Prov. 
Eng.]  —  Cote  gare,  a  kind  of  refuse  wool  so  matted  to- 
gether that  it  cannot  be  pulled  asunder.  Also  written 
cotgare. 

gareS  (gar),  re.  Sameasg'are/OMJZ.  Sibbald. 

mieson.) 
gare*  (gar),  n.    An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form 

of  gore^. 
garefowl  (gar'f oul),  n.    [Also  written  gairfowl, 

sometimes,  improp.,  garfowl,  also  simply  gare; 

<  Icel.  geirfugl  =  Sw.  garfogel  =  Dan.  geirfugl 
=  Paroese  goirfugel;  of.  GaeUo  gearbhul.  The 
first  element  is  uncertain;  in  the  G.  geier-vogel 
it  is  acoom.  to  G.  geier,  a  vulture ;  but  there  is 
nothing  to  show  any  real  connection  with  either 
G.  geier,  a  vulture,  or  with  the  different  element 
ger-  in  gerfalcon,  or,  further,  with  gare\  stare 
(in  supposed  allusion  to  the  great  white  spot 
before  the  eye).]  The  great  auk,  Alea  impett- 
nis.    See  aulc^  and  Alca. 

gareing  (gar'ing),  n.    See  garing. 

garfish  (gar'fish),  n.  [<  ME.  garfysshe,  gar- 
fysche,  <  AS.  gar,  MB.  gar,  a  spear,  -t-  fissh, 
etc.,  fish:  see  gar^.]  A  fish  with  a  long  snout 
or  beak  resulting  from  a  spear-Uke  prolonga- 
tion of  the  jaws ;  a  bUl-fish ;  a  gar.  Specifically 
—(a)  A  physoclistous  synentognatnous  fish  of  the  family 
BelonidK ;  any  belonid.  The  name  was  originally  used 
for  the  common  European  Belone  belone,  or  B.  vulgaris,  also- 
called  bill-Jish,  needle-fish,  sea-needle,  lOTignose,  horn-fishy 
greeanhone,gar,garpike,garpipe,  etc.  SomerelatedAmeri- 
ean  fishes  belong  to  the  genus  Tylosurus,  as  T.  longiros- 
tris,  the  silver  gar  or  garfish.  (&)  In  the  tJnited  States,  a 
ginglymoid  ganoid  fish  of  the  family  Lepidosteidis;  any 
lepidosteid  or  garpike,  several  species  of  which  inhabit 
North  America.    See  garl,  garpike,  and  Lepidosteus. 

garfowl  (gS-r'foul), ».  BaToa  as  garefowl.  Prof. 
B,  Owen. 

gargalizC't  (gar'ga-liz),  V.  t.  [A  mixture  of  gar- 
gle^ and  gargarize;  cf.  Gr.  yapyaXil^nv,  tickle.J 
To  gargle. 

lie  gargalise  my  throate  with  this  vintner,  and  when  I 
have  don  with  him,  spit  him  out, 

Marston,  Dutch  Courtezan,  iii.  1. 

garganett,  n.    A  variant  of  careanet. 

Thee  Pearle  and  gould  crowns  too  bring  with  garganet 
heauye.  Stanihurst,  iEneid,  i.  6S9. 

garganey  (gar'ga-ni),  n.  [A  book-name,  intro- 
duced by  Willughby  from  Gesner ;  It.  dial,  gav- 
ganello;  origin  obscure.]  A  kind  of  teal,  the 
summer  teal,  Anas  guerquedula  or  Querquedula 
eirda,  inhabiting  the  temperate  and  southern 
portions  of  the  palearctic  region,  a  summer  vis- 
itor to  Great  Britain,  and  common  in  India  in 
winter,  it  is  about  16  inches  long,  and  weighs  from  14 
to  15  ounces.  Over  the  eye  is  a  broad  white  line  running 
down  the  neck,  and  the  breast  is  marked  with  black  or 
dark  crescentic  lines.    Also  called  piM  widgeon. 

Gargantuan  (gar-gan'tu-an),  a.  [Prom  Gar- 
gantua,  the  hero  of  Rabelais's  satire,  a  giant  of 
inconceivable  size,  who  could  drink  a  river  dry. 
The  name  is  doubtless  from  Sp.  garganta,  gul- 
let, though  otherwise  humorously  accounted 
for  by  Eabelais.]  Pertaining  to  or  character- 
istic of  Gargantua  (see  etymology);  hence, 
great  beyond  credibility;  enormous;  prodi- 
gious ;  Brobdingnagian. 

It  sounded  like  a  Gargantuan  order  for  a  dram. 

The  Standard  (London). 

gargarise,  v.  t.    See  gargarize. 

gargarism  (gar'ga-rizm),  n.  [<  LL.  garga/risma, 

<  LGr.  japyapia/ia,  <  Gr.  yapyapt^eiv,  gargarize: 
see  gargarize.]  In  med.,  a  gargle ;  any  liquid 
preparation  used  to  wash  the  mouth  and  throat 
in  order  to  cure  inflammation  or  ulcers,  etc. 

The  use  of  the  juice  drawne  out  of  roses  is  good  for  .  .  . 
gargarisms,  etc.  Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xxi.  19. 

They  were  sent  home  again  with  such  a  scholasticaJ 
burre  in  their  throats  as  hath  stopt  and  hinderd  all  true 
and  generous  philosophy  from  entring,crackt  their  voices 
for  ever  with  metaphysical  gargarisms. 

Milton,  Church-Goverament,  II.,  Con. 

gargarize  (gar'ga-riz),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  gar- 
garized,  ppr.  gargarizing.  [<  OP.  garga/nzer, 
F.  gargariser,  <  L.  gargarizare,  gargarissare,  < 
Gr.  yapryapil^uv,  gargle.  Cf.  At.  gharghara,  b> 
gargle.  Cf.  gargle'^,  of  different  origin.]  1. 
To  wash  or  rinse,  as  the  mouth,  with  any  medi- 
cated liquor.— 2.  To  apply  or  use  as  a  gargle. 
Vinegar  put  to  the  nosthrils,  or  gargarised,  doth  it  also 
[help  somewhat  to  ease  the  hiccough) ;  for  that  it  is  astrin- 
gent, and  inhibiteth  the  motion  of  the  spirits. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  686. 

Also  spelled  gargarise. 
garget  (gar'get),  n.  [<  MB.  gargat,  garget,<  Oi . 
gargate  =  It.  gargatta,  gargozza,  gorgozza,  tn? 
throat,  gullet,  dim.  of  gorga  =  OF.  gorge,  the 
throat :  see  gorge.  The  change  of  vowel  fron» 
0  to  a  was  prob.  due  to  confusion  with  L.  got- 


garget 

garizare,  gargarize:  see  gargarize.^  If.  The 
throat. 

And  diuin  Kuesel  the  fox  sterte  up  at  oones 
And  by  the  garget  hente  Chauntecleer. 

Chaweer,  Nun's  Priest's  Tale,  L  516. 
S.  A  swelling  in  the  throat;  specifically,  a  dis- 
temper in  cattle,  consisting  in  a  swelling  of  the 
throat  and  the  neighboring  parts. 

The  drankard  is  without  a  head,  the  swearer  hath  a  gwr- 
get  in  his  throat.  Rev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  I.  123. 

3.  A  hard,  knotty  condition  of  the  udder  in 
cows,  which  sometimes  follows  calving,  due  to 
the  sudden  distention  of  the  bag  with  milk,  the 
inflammation  which  ensues  causing  a  congealed 
or  congested^  condition  of  the  nulk,  which,  if 
neglected,  brings  suppuration  and  abscesses. 
—4.  A  distemper  in  hogs.  See  extracts  un- 
der gargle^. — 5 .  An  American  name  for  Phyto- 
lacca decandra,  commonly  known  as  poke  or 
poleeweed,  which  has  emetic  and  cathartic  prop- 
erties, and  has  been  employed  in  medicine. — 
To  run  of  (or  on)  a  gargett,  to  be  or  become  puffed  up 
with  pride  or  vanity. 

The  proud  man  is  bitten  of  the  mad  dog,  the  flatterer, 
and  so  runs  on  a  garget.     Sev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  I.  486. 

gargil  (gftr'gil),  n.  [The  same  as  gargle^,  gargol, 
both  variations  of  garget  in  a  similar  sense.] 
A  distemper  in  geese,  which  affects  the  head 
and  often  proves  fatal. 

gargle^  (gar'gl),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  gargled,  ppr 
"  g-    [<  "" 


OF.  gargovMler,  gargle,  or  gar- 
garize, <  ga/rgouille,  the  throat,  windpipe,  gul- 
let, the  mouth  of  a  spout,  a  gutter,  a  gargoyle : 
see  gargoyle.  There  seems  to  have  been  some 
confusion  with  gargarize,  q.  v.  The  Gr.  gwgeln, 
gargle  ( <  gwgel,  the  throat,  <  OHGr.  gwrgula,  <  L. 
gwguUoin-),  the  throat,  gullet),  and  E.  gurgle 
a,nA.  guggle,  though  regarded,  Vike  gwrgle,  as  imi- 
tative, are  from  the  same  ult.  source,  namely, 
L.  gwges,  a  whirlpool.]  1.  To  wash  or  rinse, 
as  the  mouth  or  throat,  with  a  liquid  prepara- 
tion, which  is  kept  from  descending  into  the 
stomach  by  a  gentle  expiration  of  air. 

Frogs  commence  to  make  a  queer  bubbling  noise,  as  of 
Ha«-per'e  Mag. ,  LXXVII.  620. 
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In  the  fyrste  worke  were  gargylles  of  golde  flersely  faced 
with  spoutes  runnyng.  HaU,  Hen.  VIII.,  an.  9. 

Gargets  of  mens  figure,  telamones,  atlantes,  gargela  of 
womens  figure,  cariatides  vel  statuss  mulieres. 

Withals,  Diet.  (ed.  1608),  p.  163. 

gargylet,  n.    An  old  spelling  of  gargoyle. 

garibaldi  (gar-i-bal'di;  It.  pron.  ga-re-bal'de), 
n.  [<  Garibaldi,  a  famous  ItaUan  soldier.  See 
def.  and  Garibaldian.;]  1.  A  loose  shirt-waist 
worn  by  women  and  children  in  place  of  the  or- 
dinary body  of  a  dress,  it  became  the  mode  after 
the  campaigns  of  Garibaldi,  as  an  imitation  of  the  red 
shirts  worn  by  his  followers. 

2.  A  Californian  pomaeentrid  fish,  Hypsypops 
rvMeundus,  about  a  foot  long :  so  called,  on  ac- 
count of  its  red  or  orange  color,  by  the  Italian 
fishermen  in  California.  Alsooalledg-oZ^/isftand 
redr-perch. 

Garibaldian  (gar-i-bal'di-an),  a.  and  m.  I,  a. 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  supporting  Giuseppe  Gari- 
baldi (1807-82),  an  Italian  general  and  patriot 
noted  for  his  endeavors  to  bring  about  the  uni- 
ty of  Italy  by  revolutionary  means. 

The  harassing  debates  with  the  Baribaldian  party  as  to 
the  cession  of  Savoy  and  Nice.  Eneyc.  Brit.,  V.  276. 

The  Garibaldian  soldier  sought  peace  in  the  cloister. 
Sci.  Amer.  Supp.,  p.  8851. 

II.  n.  A  follower  or  supporter  of  Garibaldi, 
whether  political  or  military. 

The  French  and  papal  troops  defeated  the  Oaribaldians 
at  Mentana  (November  3, 1867).        Encye.  Brit,  IX.  626. 

garing  (gar'ing),  n.  [Local  E.,  also  gare^  =  B. 
gore'^,  m.  (6).]  A  furrow  or  row  in  that  part 
of  an  irregularly  shaped  field  or  garden  which 
forms  a  gare  or  gore.    Also  spelled  garemg. 

When  a  garden  is  of  in'egular  shape  the  short  rows  of 
plants  which  happen  to  be  on  one  of  the  sides  are  called 
N.  <md  Q.,  6th  ser.,  XII.  146. 


2.  To  warble.     [Eare.] 

Let  those  which  only  warble  long, 
■  And  ga/rgle  in  their  throats  a  song, 
Content  themselves  with  ut,  re,  me. 

Waller,  To  H.  Leaves. 

gargle^  (gSr'gl),  n.  [<  gargle^,  v.']  Any  liquid 
preparation  for  rinsing  the  mouth  and  throat. 

gargle^  (gar'gl),  n.  [Also  tonaerly  gargol;  var. 
of  garget:  see  gargil.']  A  distemper  in  swine ; 
garget.    See  second  extract. 

The  same  [salve]  is  holden  to  be  good  for  the  heale  of 
the  squinancie  or  gargle  in  swine, 

Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xxv.  5. 

The  si^s  of  the  gargol  in  hogs  are  hanging  down  of  the 
head,  moist  eyes,  staggeiing,  and  loss  of  appetite. 

Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

gargoilt  (gar'goil),  n.    See  gargoyle. 
gargolt,  ».    See  gargle^. 

gargoyle  (gar'goU),  n.  [An  archaic  spelling,  re- 
tained in  the  books ;  better  gargoil,  or,  in  more 
modern  form,  gargel,  *gargle,  <  ME.  gavgyle, 
gargyll,  gargoyle,  gargubye,  <  OP.  gargoille,  gar- 
goulis,  F.  gargouille,  the  weasand,  throat,  also 
the  mouth  of  a  spout  (in  the  form  of  a  serpent, 
or  some  other  antic  shape,  also  a  gutter  on  a 
roof),  =  Sp.  gdrgola,  a  gargoyle;  a  modified 
form,  equiv.  to  ML.  gurgulio(n-),  a  gargoyle,  < 
L.  gwguUo(n-),  the  throat,  gullet,  a  redupl. 
form,  akin  to  gv/rges,  a  whirlpool  (>  E.  gorge, 
the  throat),  and  to  aula,  the  gullet  (>  E.  gullet). 
See  ga/rgle'-,  gargle^,  garget,  gorge,  gullet.']  A 
spout  projecting  from  the  gutter  of  a  building, 

or  connected 
with  it  by  an 
opening,  for 
the  pturpose 
of  carrying 
off  the  water 
clear  from 
the  wall.  Gar- 
goyles are  some- 
times plain,  but 
in  medieval 

buildings,   espe- 
cially from    the 
thirteenth  to  the 
sixteenth      cen- 
lury,    mey    are 
commonly  fanciful  or  grotesque  images  of  the  anterior 
parts  or  entire  figures  of  men  or  animals,  the  water  usually 
'■""  ■  ;  from  the  open  mouth.    Also  written  gurgoyle. 
And  every  house  covered  was  with  lead, 
And  many  gargoyle,  and  many  hideous  heads  .  .  . 
Srom  the  stone  worke  to  the  kenel  rauht. 

In/dgate,  Troy  (ed.  Ellis). 


Gargoyle,  13th  century. 
Pans.    fFrom  VioUet-le-Duc's 
chitecture.") 


'.— Sainte  Chapelle, 
Diet,  de  rAr- 


garish,  gairish  (gar'ish),  a.  [Appar.  <  gare^  + 
■4sh^.]  1.  Glaring;  staring;  showy;  dazzling; 
hence,  glaringly  or  vulgarly  gaudy. 

He  will  make  the  face  of  heaven  so  fine 
That  all  the  world  will  be  in  love  with  night. 
And  pay  no  worship  to  the  garish  sun. 

Shale.,  K.  and  J.,  iii.  i. 

Thy  soldiers  marched  like  players. 
With  garish  robes,  not  armour. 

Marlowe,  Edward  II.,  IL  2. 
But  thou  canst  maske  in  garish  gauderie. 
To  suit  a  foole's  farfetched  liverie. 

Bp.  Hall,  Satires,  iii.  1. 
When,  as  the  garish  day  is  done. 
Heaven  burns  with  the  descended  sun. 

Bryant,  The  New  Moon. 

2.  Extravagantly  gay;  flighty. 
It  makes  the  mind  loose  and  garish. 

South,  Sermons,  II.  882. 
=Syn.  1.  Flaunting,  flashy,  tawdry. 
gari&hly,  gairishly  (gar'ish-li),  adv.    In  a  gar- 
ish, showy,,ordazzlingmanner;  gaudily;  flight- 
ily;  unsteadily. 

starting  up  and  (^artsMj/ staring  about,  especially  in  the 
face  of  Eliosto.  Hinde,  Eliosto  Libidinoso,  1606. 

garishness,  gairishness  (gar'ish-nes),  n.  1. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  garish;  gaudi- 
ness;  finery;  affected  or  ostentatious  show; 
flightiness  of  temper;  want  of  steadiness. 

We  are  more  dispersed  in  our  spirits,  and  by  a  prosper- 
ous accident  are  melted  into  joy  and  garishness,  and  drawn 
off  from  the  sobriety  of  recollection. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works,  II.  xii. 
There  are  woes 
Ill-bartered  for  the  garishness  of  joy.      Coleridge. 

garisount,  »•  [ME.  garisoun,  garysoun,  gary- 
son,  warisun,  ware-son;  <  OF.  garison,  guarison, 
warison,  F.  guirison,  recovery,  cure  (=  Pr.  gue- 
rizo  =  OCat.  guarizon  =  It.  guarigione),  <  gari/r, 
P.  guMr,  cure:  see  warison,  warish.]  1.  Heal- 
ing; recovery  of  health:  same  as  warison. 
I  can  not  seen  how  thou  maist  go 
Other  weyes  to  garisoun. 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  1.  3249. 

•  2.  Anything  furnished  or  given  as  treasure,  re- 
ward, or  payment. 

Men  migt  haue  seie  to  menstrales  moche  god  gif, 
Sterne  stedes  &  stef  &  f ul  stoute  robes, 
Gret  narisun  of  gold  &  greithli  gode  iuweles. 

William  of  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  5073. 

garland  (gar'land),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  ger- 
land,  gyrland,  guirland,  etc. ;  <  ME.  garland,  gar- 
land, garlamide,  gerland,  gerlond,  gyrland,  <  OF. 
garlande,  gerlaunde  =  Pr.  garlanda,  guarlanda 
=  Sp.  giiirnalda  =  Pg.grinalda,  guirlanda,=  It. 
ghi/rlanda  (>  P.  guirlande,  >  D.  G.  Dan.  guirlamde 
=  Sw.  guirland) ,  ML.  garlamda,  a  garland.  Ori- 
gin unknown,  but  prob.Teut.:  perhaps<  MHG. 
*wierelen,  a  supposed  freq.  of  wieren,  adorn,  < 
OHG.  wiara,  MHG.  viere,  an  ora  ament  of  reflned 
gold,  prop,  of  twisted  thread  or  wire,  =  AS.  wir, 


garland-flower 

E.  wire:  see  wire.]  If.  A  royal  crown;  a  dia- 
dem; any  crown,  as,  figuratively,  of  martyr- 
dom. 

In  whose  [Edward  IV. 's]  time,  and  by  whose  occasion, 
what  about  the  getting  of  the  garland,  keeping  it,  losing 
and  winning  again,  it  hath  cost  more  English  blood  than 
hath  twice  the  winning  of  France. 

Sir  T.  More,  Hist.  Rich.  IIL,  p.  107. 

In  their  persecution,  which  purifl'd  them,  and  neer  their 
death,  which  was  their  garland,  they  plainly  dislik'd  and 
condemn'd  the  Ceremonies,  and  threw  away  those  Episco- 
pall  ornaments  wherein  they  were  instal'd. 

Milton,  Beformation  in  Eng.,  ii. 

2.  A  wreath;  a  string  of  flowers  or  leaves,  in- 
tended to  be  festooned  or  hung  round  a  person 
or  an  object  for  ornament  in  token  of  festivity, 
or  to  be  worn  as  a  wreath  or  chaplet  on  the  head : 
in  the  latter  case,  often  conferred  in  former 
times  as  a  mark  of  admiration  or  honor,  espe- 
cially for  poetic  or  artistic  excellence. 
"  ToUe,  telle, "  quath  another,  and  toke  of  kene  thomes. 
And  by-gan  of  a  grene  thorne  a  garlaunde  to  make. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xxi.  48. 
A  poet  soaring  in  the  high  region  of  his  fancies,  with  his 
garlcmd  and  singing  robes  about  him. 

Milton,  Church-Government,  ii. 
Their  cloaks  were  cloth  of  silver  mix'd  with  gold, 
And  garlands  green  around  their  temples  roU'd. 

Dryden,  Flower  and  Leaf,  1.  243. 

Hence — 3.  A  string  or  series  of  literary  gems; 
a  collection  of  choice  short  pieces  in  poetry  or 
prose;  an  anthology. 

What  I  now  offer  to  Your  Lordship  is  a  Collection  of 
Poetry,  a  kind  of  Garland  of  Good  Will. 

Prior,  Poems,  Ded. 

These  [ballads]  came  forth  in  such  abundance  that  in 

the  reign  of  James  I.  they  began  to  be  collected  into  little 

miscellanies,  under  the  name  of  garlands,  and  at  length 

to  be  written  purposely  for  such  collections. 

Percy,  On  Ancient  Minstrels. 

4.  Figuratively,  the  top ;  the  principal  thing, 
or  thing  most  prized. 

Call  him  noble  that  was  now  your  hate. 
Him  vile  that  was  your  garland.      Shale.,  Cor.,  L 1. 

Marian,  aud  the  gentle  Kobin  Hood, 

Who  are  the  crown  and  ghi/rla/nd  of  the  wood. 

B.  Jonson,  Sad  Shepherd,  iii.  2. 

5.  In  Tier.,  same  as  chaplet^,  3. — 6.  A  sort  of 
bag  of  network,  having  the  mouth  extended  by 
a  hoop,  used  by  sailors  instead  of  a  locker  or 
cupboard  to  hold  provisions. — 7.  In  mining, 
a  wooden  or  cast-iron  curb  set  in  the  walling 
of  a  shaft,  to  catch  and  carry  away  any  water 
coming  down  its  sides. — 
8.  Naut.,  a  name  given  to 

,  aband,  collar,  or  grommet 
of  ropes,  used  for  various 
purposes,  (a)  A  large  rope 
strap  or  grommet  lashed  to  a 
spar  when  hoisting  it  on  board, 
(6)  A  collar  of  ropes  wound 
round  the  head  of  amasttokeep 
the  shrouds  from  chafing,  (c) 
A  large  rope  grommet  for  retain- 
ing shot  in  its  proper  place  on 
deck.  The  name  is  also  given 
to  a  band  of  iron  or  stone  used 
in  land-batteries  for  a  like 
purpose,  (d)  A  wreath  made 
of  three  small  hoops  covered 
with  silk  and  ribbons,  and 
hoisted  on  the  maintopgallant- 
stay  of  a  ship  on  the  day  of  the 
captain's  wedding;  but  on  a 
seaman's  wedding,  at  the  head 
of  the  mast  near  which  he  is 
stationed,    Smyth. 

At  the  mainmast  head  of  the 
Alexandra  was  displayed,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  Koyal  Standard, 
the  garland  consecrated  to  weddings  by  naval  custom. 

Quoted  in  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  V.  284. 

Civic  garland.    See  civic.— shot  garland,  a  name  for-  • 
merly  given  to  a  piece  of  timber  with  cavities  in  it  to  hold 
shot,  nailed  horizontally  on  the  side  of  the  ship  between 
the  guns,  or  around  the  coamings  of  the  hatches. 

garland  (gar'land),  V.  t.  [<.  garla/nd,  n.]  1.  To 
deck  with  a  garland  or  garlands. 

He  was  gyrlanded  with  alga,  or  sea-grass. 

B.  Jonson,  Masque  of  Blackness, 
Overhead  the  wandering  ivy  and  vine  .  .  . 
Kan  riot,  garlanding  the  gnarled  boughs. 

Tennyson,  (Enone. 

2.  To  make  into  a  wreath  or  garland.  [Bare.] 
And  other  garlande  hem  [squills],  and  so  depende  [hang]. 
Into  the  wyne  so  thai  go  not  to  depe. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E,  E,  T,  S,),  p,  168. 

garlandage  (gar'lan-daj),  n.  [<  garland  + 
-age.]  Garlands;  a  decoration  of  garlands. 
[Bare.] 

Gayest  garlandage  of  fiowers. 

Tennyson,  Balin  and  Balan. 

garland-flcwer  (gar'land-flou''''6r),  n.  (a)  A 
common  name  for  species  of  MedycMum,  zingi- 
beraceous  plants  of  tropical  Asia  with  delicate- 
ly colored  and  very  fragrant  flowers.     (6)  The 


Garland  (def.  8(<z))  lashed 
on  a  lower  mast. 


garland-flower 

Daphtie  Cneorum.    Also  applied  to  some  other 

plants. 

garlandry  (gar'land-ri),  n.     [<  garland  +  -ry.'i 

Anything  wreattied  or  made  into  garlands  or 

wreaths. 

The  lavished  garlandry  of  woven  brown  hair  amazed  me. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Villette,  xiv. 

garlic  (gar'lik),  n.  [Formerly  also  garlich,  gar- 
Uhe;  <  ME.  garlek,  garlec,  garleek,  rarely  garUk, 
garUke,<A8.garledc(,=:lael.geirUulcr),  garlic  (so 
called  in  allusion  to  the  spear-shaped  leaves),  < 
gar,  a  spear,  +  ledc,  leek:  see  gar^,  gore^,  and  leek. 
The  W.  garlleg  is  from  E.  Cf.  charlock,  hem- 
tocfc.]  1.  An  onion-Kke  bulbous  plant,  .4iiiMTO 
sativum,  allied  to  the  leek,  A.  Porrum.  it  is  a  na- 
tive of  central  Asia,  and  perhaps  of  the  Mediterranean  re- 
gion, was  well  known  to  the  ancients,  and  is  still  a  favor- 
ite condiment,  especially  among  the  people  of  southern 
Europe  and  most  Oriental  countries.  It  has  a  very  strong 
and  to  most  persons  unused  to  it  an  unpleasant  odor,  and 
an  acrid  pungent  taste.  Each  bulb  is  composed  of  several 
lesser  bulbs,  called  cloves  of  garlic,  inclosed  in  a  common 
membranous  coat  and  easily  separable.  Used  asmedicine, 
garlic  is  a  stimulant  tonic,  and  promotes  digestion ;  it  has 
also  diuretic  and  sudorific  properties,  and  is  a  good  ex- 
pectorant. The  name  is  also  applied  to  other  species  of 
the  same  genus,  as  the  bear's-garlic,  A.  ursinum;  the 
crow-  or  fleld-garlic,  A.  vineate;  the  wild  garlic.  A,  Moly; 
the  wild  meadow-garlic  of  the  United  States,  A.  Cana- 

Askes  after  on  the  wounde 
Thou  kest,  and  dense  it,  ley  on  garlic  grouoie, 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  22. 

Our  general  was  taught  by  a  negro  to  draw  the  poyson 

out  of  his  wound  by  a  clove  of  garlike,  whereby  he  was 

cured.  Hauuyt's  Voyages,  III.  487. 

Honey  new  press'd,  the  sacred  flower  of  wheat, 

And  wholesome  garlic,  crown'd  the  savoury  treat. 

Pope,  Iliad,  xi. 

2.  [Appar.  a  special  use  of  garlic,  1,  of  some 
particular  origin.  ]  A  jig  or  farce  popular  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

And  for  his  action  he  eclipscth  quite 
The  jig  of  garlick  or  the  punk's  delight. 

John  Taylor,  Works  (1630). 
Essential  oil  of  garlic,  a  volatile  oil  found  in  the  garlic- 
bulb  and  obtained  by  distillation  with  water.  It  is  a  sul- 
phid  of  the  radical  allyl  (03115)28.— Garlic  pear.  See 
pear. 
garlic-eater  (gar'lik-e"t6r),  «.  One  who  eato 
garlic. 

You  have  made  good  work. 
You,  and  your  apron-men ;  you  that  stood  so  much 
Upon  the  voice  of  occupation,  and 
The  breath  of  garlic-eaters !  Shak.,  Cor.,  iv.  6. 

garlicky  (gar'li-M),  a.  [<  garlic  (garlick)  +  -i/i.] 
Like  or  containing  garlic ;  smelling  of  garlic. 
garlic-shrub  (gar'lik-shrub),  n.  Adenocalymna 
alliacea,  a  shrubby  climber  of  the  West  Indies 
and  Guiana,  resembling  a  bignonia  and  charac- 
terized by  an  odor  like  that  of  the  onion. 
garlicwort  (gar'lik- wert),  n.  The  hedge-garlic, 
Alliaria  officinalis. 

garment  (gar'ment),  n.  [<  late  MB.  garment, 
a  reduced  form  di  earlier  garnement,  garniment, 
<  OF.  garnement,  garniment,  F.  garnement  =  Pr. 
garnimen  =  OSp.  guarnimiento  ==  It.  guarni- 
mento  (ML.  guarnimentum,  garniamentum),  < 
OP.  garnir,  etc.,  garnish,  adorn,  fortify:' see 
garnish.']  1.  An  article  of  clothing,  as  a  coat, 
a  gown,  etc. ;  anything  which  serves  for  cloth- 
ing; a  vestment. 

He  sente  hem  forth  seluerles  in  a  somer  garnement, 
With-oute  bred  and  bagge  as  the  bok  telleth. 

Piers  j.Howmwn  (C),  x.  119. 
No  man  putteth  a  piece  of  new  cloth  unto  an  old  gar- 
^nent.  Mat.  ix.  16. 

Grief  flUs  the  room  up  of  my  absent  child, .  . 
Stuffs  out  his  vacant  garments  with  his  form. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  iii.  4. 

I  am  not  weary  of  ivriting;  it  is  the  coarse  but  durable 

yarment  of  my  love.  Donne,  Letters,  xxxvii. 

2.  Eccles.,  the  chasuble  or  casula  (especially 
the  large  early  chasuble),  as  being  the  largest 
and  most  important  of  the  ecclesiastical  vest- 
ments. 

garment  (gar'ment),  V.  t.  [<  garment,  «.]  To 
clothe  or  cover  with  or  as  if  with  a  garment  or 
garments:  chiefly  used  in  the  past  participle. 
[Rare.] 

"When  he  [Summer]  clothed  faire  the  earth  about  with 

grene. 
And  every  tree  new  garmented,  that  pleasure  was  to  sene. 
Surrey,  Complaint  of  a  Lover. 
A  lovely  Lady  garmented  in  light. 

Shelley,  Witch  of  Atlas,  v. 

garmentless  (gar'ment-les),  a.  [<  garment  + 
-less.2    Without  garment  or  covering. 

Statues  which  have  all  the  frolic  and  garmentless  glee 
of  the  bath.  W.  Cotton,  Ship  and  Shore,  p.  182. 

Sarmenture  (gar'men-tur),  /(.     [<  garment  + 
'lire.}     Clothes;  dress;  garments.     [Rare.] 
Imagination  robes  it  in  her  o^vn  gannenture  of  light. 

G.  P.  E.  James. 
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gamementt,  «.    The  earlier  form  of  garment. 
garnept,  »•     [Origin  obscure.]    A  small  mat. 
A  gamep  to  bee  laide  under  the  pot  upon  the  table  to 
save  the  table-cloth  clean,  basis. 

Withals,  Diet.  (ed.  1608),  p.  176. 

garner  (gar'nfer),  n.  [<  ME.  garner,  gerner, 
rarely  greynere,  <  OF.  grenier,  transposed  ger- 
nier,  F.  grenier,  dial,  guernier  =  Pr.  granier  = 
Sp.  granero  =  Pg.  granel  =  It.  granajo,  granaro, 
<  L.  granarium,  usually  in  pi.  granaria,  a  gran- 
ary: see  granary,  and  cf.  garnery,  girnel,  etc. 
Cf .  garnet^,  similarly  transposed,  and  of  the  same 
ult.  origin.]  A  granary;  a  building  or  place 
where  grain  is  stored  for  preservation;  hence, 
a  store  of  anything,  especially  of  knowledge  or 
experience :  now  chiefly  in  figurative  use. 
The  foules  on  the  felde,  who  fynt  hem  mete  at  wynter? 
Haue  thei  no  gemere  to  go  to,  but  god  fynt  hem  alle. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  vii.  129. 
Earth's  increase,  foison  plenty, 
Barns  and  garners  never  empty. 

Shak.,  Tempest,  iv.  1  (song). 

garner  (gar'nfer),  «J.  l<  gamer,  n.]  I.  trans.  To 
store  in  or  as  if  in  a  granary ;  hoard :  chiefly  in 
figurative  use. 

But  there,  where  I  have  gamer'd  up  ray  heart. 
Where  either  I  must  live,  or  bear  no  life. 

Shak.,  Othello,  iv.  2. 

Let  thy  life  gamer  daily  wheat.     Lowell,  To  the  Muse. 
We  garner  all  the  things  that  pass, 
We  harbour  all  the  winds  may  blow. 

The  Antiquary,  Jan.,  1880,  Prol. 
=Syil.  To  gather,  collect,  lay  in,  husband. 

II,  intrams.  To  grow  in  quantity  or  amount ; 
accumulate.     [Rare.] 

For  this  alone  on  Death  I  wreak 
The  wrath  that  gamers  in  my  heart. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  Ixxxii. 

garneryt,  n.  [A  var.  of  granary,  after  garner.'] 
A  garner ;  a  granary.    Nares. 

Sir  Simon  Eyre,  draper,  maior,  he  built  Leaden  Hall  for 
a  gamerie  for  the  citie,  and  gave  Ave  thousand  markes  to 
chai'itable  uses.  Taylor,  Works. 

garnet^  (gar'net),  n.  [<  ME.  garnet,  garnette, 
also  grenat,  <  OF.  grenat,  grenet,  F.  grenatz=  Sp. 
Pg.  granate = It.  granato — D.  granaat  =  G.  Dan. 
Sw.  granat,  <  ML.  granatus,  also  granatinm  (sc. 
lapis,  stone),  a  garnet ;  prob.  so  called  in  refer- 
ence to  its  fine  crimson  color  (cf .  ML.  granata, 
sXso  granum,  the  cochineal-insect,  and  the  scar- 
let dye  obtained  from  it — the  insect  being  sup- 
posed to  be  a  berry  or  seed),  <  L.  granum,  a 
grain,seed:  aeegraiii^.  Otherwise  "so  called 
from  its  resemblance  in  color  and  shape  to  the 
grains  or  seeds  of  the  pomegranate  [L.  grana- 
tum :  see  pomegranate]  "  (Webster) ;  cf .  garnet- 
apple.  Me  ult.  source  is  the  same ;  granat  and 
grenade  are  doublets.]  A  common  mineral  spe- 
cies embracing  many  varieties,  which,  while 
conforming  to  the  same  general  formula,  differ 
in  composition  and  hence  also  in  color,  specific 
gravity,  and  fusibility.  It  generally  occurs  in  dis- 
tinct embedded  crystals  belonging  to  the  isometric  sys- 
tem, the  rhombic  dodecahedron  and  trapezohedron  being 
the  commonest  forms.  There  are  also  massive  granular 
varieties.  It  is  hard,  brittle,  and  more  or  less  transparent. 
The  red  varieties  are  most  common,  bnt  white,  yellow, 
green,  brown,  and  black  also  occur.  The  prominent  va- 
rieties are:  (1)  the  lime-alumina  garnet,  including  the 
grossular  garnet,  succinite,  and  cinnamon-stone  or  hesson- 
ite ;  (2)  the  magnesia-alumina  garnet,  including  pyrope  ; 
(8)  the  iron-alumina  garnet,  including  the  almandin  or  the 
precious  garnet  and  much  common  garnet ;  (4)  the  man- 
ganese-alumina garnet  or  spessartite;  (5)  the  lime-iron 
garnet,  sometimes  called  in  general  amdradite,  including 
haplome,  colophonite,  topazolite,  demantoid,  and  mela- 
nite ;  (6)  the  lime-chrome  garnet  or  ouvarovite.  Garnets 
are  commonly  found  in  gneiss,  mica  schist,  granite,  and 
hornblende  rocks.  Eclogite  is  a  rock  consisting  largely  of 
garnet.  The  precious  garnet  is  transparent  and  deep- 
red,  includes  some  pyrope,  and  is  prized  as  a  gem,  as  is 
also  the  brilliant  bright-green  demantoid  from  S'beria. — 
White  garnet,  a  name  given  (in  1776)  to  leucite,  because 
of  the  similarity  of  its  crystals  to  a  common  form  of  gar- 
net. 

garnet^  (gar'net),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  ifaut. : 
(a)  A  sort  of  tackle  fixed  to  the  mainstay,  and 
used  to  hoist  in  and  out  the  cargo.  Totten.  (b) 
A  clue-garnet,  (c)  A  pendant  rove  through  a 
hole  in  the  spar-deck,  hooked  to  a  pendent 
tackle,  and  used  in  mounting  or  dismounting 
guns  on  the  gun-deck.    Also  called  gurnet. 

garnet-applet,™.  {M'E.  gamet-appille:  see  gar- 
net.]   The  pomegranate.    Lydgate. 

garnet-berry  (gar'net-ber'^i),  n.  The  red  cur- 
rant, Uihes  rubrum. 

garnet-blende  (gar'net-blend),  n.  Zinc-blende, 
a  sulphid  of  zinc.    See  sphalerite. 

garnet-hinge  (gar'net-hinj),  m._  A  species  of 
hinge  resembling  the  letter  T  laid  horizontally: 
thus,  I— .   Called  in  Scotland  a  cross-tailed  hinge. 

garnetiferous  (gar-ne-tif'e-rus),  a.  [<  garnet^ 
+  -i-ferous,  <  L.  ferre  =  E."6eori.]    Containing 


garnished 

garnets,  as  a  rock-matrix:  as,  garnetiferous  am- 
phibolites. 

garnet-rock  (gar'net-rok),  n.  '  An  almost  mas- 
sive rock  composed  essentially  of  garnet,  often 
occurring  interstratified  in  the  older  crystalline 
schists. 

garnet-work  (gar'net-w6rk),  n.  Decoration  by 
means  of  masses  of  garnets,  with  or  without 
the  use  of  carbunoleSj  as  in  brooches,  girdles, 
and  similar  inexpensive  jewelry  sometunes  in 
fashion. 

garnierite  (gar'ni6r-it),  n.  [After  M.  Gamier, 
a  French  geologist.]  A  hydrous  silicate  of 
nickel  and  magnesium,  occurring  massive  and 
of  an  apple-green  color  in  New  Caledonia.  It 
is  an  important  ore  of  nickel.  A  similar  min- 
eral occurs  in  Oregon. 

garnish  (gar'nish),  V.  t.  [<  ME.  garnischen  (also 
warnishen:  see  warmsh),  <  OF.  garniss-,  stem 
of  certain  parts  of  garnir,  guarnir,  older  war- 
nir,  F.  garnir  (>  D.  garneren  =  G.  garniren  = 
Dan.  garnere  =  Sw.  garnera,  trim)  =  Pr.  gar- 
nir, guarnir  =  OSp.  guarnis,  Sp.  Pg.  guarnecer 
=  It.  guami/re,  guernire  (ML.  garnire,  warni/re), 
avert,  defend,  warn,  fortify,  garnish,  of  OL(J. 
origin:  AS.  wearnian,  warnian,  take  care,  warn, 
OS.  wernian,  refuse,  etc. :  see  warn.  Hence 
ME.  garnison,  E.  garrison.]  If.  To  fortify; 
defend. 

He  markyth  and  gamysshed  hym  wy  th  the  sygne  of  the  ■ 
orosse.  Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  167. 

2.  To  adorn;  decorate  with  ornaments  or  ap- 
pendages ;  set  off. 

A  wise  man  neuer  brings  his  bidden  Guest 
Into  his  Parlour,  till  his  Room  be  drest, 
Qamisht  with  Lights,  and  Tables  neatly  spred 
Be  with  full  dishes  well-nigh  furnished. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  i.  6. 

Letters  in  very  fair  grammatical  Latin,  garnished  with 

quotations  from  Ovid  and  Lucan  and  the  laws  canon  and 

civiL  Stubhs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  145. 

3.  To  fit  with  fetters.  Johnson.  [Cant.]— 4. 
To  furnish ;  supply ;  garrison. 

But  er  thow  go^  do  ga/rnysshe  thy  f orteresses  of  euery 
Citee,  and  euery  castell,  with  vitayle  and  men,  and  stuffs 
of  other  artrye.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  116. 

In  front  of  his  camp  he  sunk  a  deep  trench,  which,  in 
the  saturated  soil,  speedily  filled  with  water ;  and  he  gar- 
nished it  at  each  extremity  with  a  strong  redoubt. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  14. 

5 .  In  cookery,  to  ornament,  as  a  dish,  with  some- 
thing laid  round  it. 

No  man  lards  salt  pork  with  orange-peel, 
Or'garnishes  his  lamb  with  spitchcock'd  eel. 

W.  King,  Art  of  Cookery, 

6.  In  tew,  to  warn;  give  notice.  Specifically— (n) 
To  summon  in,  so  as  to  take  part  in  litigation  already  pend- 
ing between  others.  (6)  To  attach,  as  money  due  or  prop- 
erty belonging  to  a  debtor,  while  it  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
third  person,  by  warning  the  latter  not  to  pay  it  over  or 
surrender  it.  See  garnishment.  =  Syn.  2.  To  embellish, 
deck,  beautify. 

garnish  (gar'nish),  n.  [<  garnish,  v.]  1.  Or- 
nament ;  something  added  for  embellishment : 
decoration;  dress;  array. 

So  you  are,  sweet, 
Even  in  the  lovely  garnish  of  a  boy. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  ii.  6, 

Matter  and  Figure  they  [poets]  produce ; 
For  Garnish  this,  and  that  for  Use. 

Prior,  Alma,  i 

And  truth  too  fair  to  need  the  garnish  of  a  lie. 

'Whittier,  Tent  on  the  Beach. 

2.  In  cookery,  something  placed  round  or  added 
to  a  principal  dish  at  table,  either  for  embel- 
lishment merely  or  for  use  as  a  relish. 

Portly  meat, 
Bearing,  substantial  stuff,  and  fit  for  hunger,  , 

I  do  beseech  you,  hostess,  first ;  then  some  light  garmsh. 
Two  pheasants  in  a  dish. 

Fletcher  {and  another).  Love's  Pilgrimage,  il.  4., 

3.  A  set  of  dishes,  plates,  and  the  like,  for 

table  use. 

.  At  whiche  departing  the  king  gaue  to  the  admyral  Jf 
Fraunce  a  gamishe  of  gilt  vesseU,  a  payre  of  oouered  Da- 
sons  gilt.  BaZi,  Hen.  VIIL,  an.  10. 

4.  Fetters.  [Cant.]  — 5.  A  fee,  as  to  a  ser- 
vant; specifically,  money  formerly  paid  by  a 
prisoner  on  his  going  to  prison  as  a  fee  to  fel- 
low-prisoners :  now  illegal. 

The  Oountei-s  are  cheated  of  Prisoners,  to  the  great  dam- 
mage  of  those  that  shoulde  haue  their  mornings  draugni 
out  of  the  Garnish.        Dekker,  Seven  Deadly  Sins,  p.  a. 

There  is  always  some  little  trifle  given  to  prisoners,  they 
call  garnish;  we  of  the  Road  are  above  it. 

"  Steele,  Lying  Lover,  iv.  1. 

garnish-bolt  (gar'nish-bolt),  n.  A  bolt  having 
a  chamfered  or  faceted  head. 

garnished  (gar'nisht),  a.  In  her.:  («)  Omjr 
mented:  said  of  a  bearing.  (&)  Armed,  saia 
of  a  human  limb  used  as  a  bearing. 


gamisliee 

garnishee  (gar-ni-she'),  n.  [<  garnish,  +  -eel; 
correlative  to  garnisher,  2.]  In  law,  a  person 
warned,  at  the  suit  of  a  creditor  plaintiff,  not 
to  pay  money  which  lie  owes  to,  or  deliver  over 
property  which  belongs  to,  the  defendant,  be- 
cause he  is  indebted  to  the  plaintiff. 

The  garnishee,  of  course,  has,  as  against  the  attachment, 
all  the  defences  which  would  be  available  to  Mm  against 
the  defendant,  his  alleged  creditor.    Eneye.  Brit.,  III.  61. 

garnishee  (gar-ni-she'),  v.  t.  In  law,  to  stop  in 
the  hands  of  a  third  person,  by  legal  process 
(money  due  or  property  belonging  to  the  plain- 
tiffs debtor),  in  order  to  require  it  to  be  paid 
over  to  plaintiff  in  satisfaction  of  his  demand: 
as,  to  garnishee  the  wages  of  a  debtor,  or  his 
bank  account. 

garnisher  (gar'nish-fer),  n.  1.  One  who  gar- 
nishes or  decorates. — 2.  In  law,  one  who  warns 
another  against  the  payment  to  a  creditor  of 
money  due  from  the  latter  to  himself. 

gamismuent  (gar'nish-ment),  n.  [<  garnish  + 
-menUj  1.  That  which  garnishes;  ornament; 
embellishment. 

Considering  the  goodly  garnishment  of  this  realms  by 
the  great  and  wise  number  of  noble  lordes  and  valiant 
knightes,  which  were  suche  as  no  Christian  realme  for 
the  number  of  them  could  then  shewe  the  lyke. 

Grafton,  Rich.  II.,  an.  21. 

2.  In  law,  warning ;  notice  given  in  course 
of  proceedings  at  law  to  a  third  person  who 
should  be  brought  In  or  have  opportunity  to 
come  in  as  a  party.  More  specifically— (a)  Legal  no- 
tice to  the  agent  or  attorney  of  an  absconding  debtor  for 
him  to  appear  in  court  or  give  information.  (6)  A  warn- 
ing by  legal  process  requiring  the  person  served  with  it 
not  to  pay  the  money  or  deliver  the  property  of  the  de- 
fendant in  his  hands  to  the  defendant,  but  to  appear  and 
answer  the  plaintiff's  suit.  (Drake,  On  Attachments,  §  451.) 
This  proceeding  is  called  in  some  of  the  United  States 
trustee  process;  in  others,  factorizing;  in  others  it  is  known 
by  the  more  general  name  of  attachment,  of  which  it  is  one 
form,  (c)  A  process,  now  obsolete,  for  charging  an  heir 
with  a  debt  of  his  ancestor.    See  aUachmeni,,  1. 

3.  A  fee..    See  garnish,  n.,  5. 
gamish-moneYf  (gar'msh-mun'<'i),  n.    Money 

paid  as  a  garnish  or  fee. 

You  are  content  with  the  ten  thousand  pound. 
Defalking  the  four  hundred  gamishymmiey  ? 

B.  Jonaon,  Magnetick  Lady,  v.  6. 

gamisonf, n.  AMiddle Englishform otgarrison. 

garniture  (gar'ni-tur),  n.  [<  F.  gamitme  (=  Pr. 
gamidwra  =  It.  guarmtm-a ;  ML.  garnitura), 
furniture,  supply,  <  garmr,  furnish,  etc.:  see 
garmsh.']  Anything  that  garnishes  or  furnishes, 
or  serves  for  equipment  or  ornament;  outfit; 
adornment. 

They  are  very  assiduous  in  bestowing  upon  themselves 
the  finest  garnitures  of  art.    Addison,  Spectator,  Ko.  265. 

Her  education  in  youth  was  not  much  attended  to;  and 
she  happily  missed  all  that  train  of  temale  garniture  which 
passeth  by  the  name  of  accomplishments. 

Lamb,  Mackery  End. 

garookuh  (ga-rS'ku),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  A  form  of 
vessel  used  on  the  Persian  gulf,  and  trading 
often  as  far  as  the  Malabar  coast,  in  length  it 
ranges  from  60  to  100  feet,  and  it  is  remarkable  for  the 
shortness  of  the  keel,  which  is  only  one  third  the  length 
of  the  boat.  Though  well  formed,  it  does  not  equal  the 
baggala ;  it  sails  well,  but  carries  only  a  small  cargo,  and 
is  more  suitable  for  fishing  than  for  trading  purposes. 

garote,  garoter,  etc.    See  garrote,  etc. 
garous  (ga'rus),  a.   [<  L.  ga/rum,  pickle.]    Per- 
taining to  or  resembling  garum ;  resembling 
pickle  made  of  fish. 

Offensive  odour,  proceeding  partly  from  its  [the  bea- 
ver's] food,  that  being  especially  fish ;  whereof  this  hu- 
mour may  be  a  garous  excretion  and  olidous  separation. 
Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iii.  4. 

garpike  (gar'pik),  n.  t<  gar^  +  pike.']  1 .  The 
common  garfish,  Belone  vulgaris. — 2.  A  ganoid 
garfish;  any  fish  of  the  family  Lepidosteidce ;  a 
gar.  Also  called  bony  pike.   See  cut  under  gar^. 

garpipe  (gar'pip),  n.  [Var.  of  garpike,  simu- 
lating p«pe.]    Same  as  garpike.    Bay. 

garran  (gar'an),  n.  [Also  written  garron;  < 
Gael,  and  Ir.  garran,  gearran,  a  gelding,  a  work- 
horse, a  hack.]  A  small  horse;  a  Highland 
horse;  a  hack. 

He  will  make  theyr  cowes  and  garrans  to  walke,  yf  he 
doe  noe  other  mischeit  to  theyr  persons. 

Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 

In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  a  breed  of  hardy  and  very 
serviceable  ponies,  or  garrons,  as  the  natives  call  them, 
are  found  in  great  numbers.  Encyc.  Brit.,  I.  385. 

garrapata,  n.    See  garapata. 

garret,  v.  t.    A  Middle  English  form  of  gar^. 

garretl  ("gaT'et),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  garet, 
garcU;i<  ME.  garett,garette,  garite,  a  watch- 
tower,  <  OF.  garite,  F.  gnSrite  =  Sp.  garita  = 
Pg.  guarita,  a  place  of  refuge,  place  of  look- 
out, a  watch-tower,  <  OF.  garir,  older  wanr, 
preserve,  save,  keep,  F.  guMr,  cure,  =  Pr.  gartr 
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=  OSp.  OPg;  guarir  =  It.  guarire,  guerire,  < 
Goth,  warjan  =  OHG.  werian,  weren,  G.  wehren, 
defend,  =  AS.  warian,  hold,  defend,  werian,  de- 
fend, <  w(Er,  ware,  wary :  see  ware^,  wary.]  If. 
A  lookout;  a  watch-tower;  a  turret  or  battle- 
ment. 

He  sawe  men  go  vp  and  downe  on  the  garrettes  of  the 
gates  and  walles.    Berners,  tr.  of  Eroissart's  Chron.,  II.  li. 

He  did  speak  them  tome  in  the  garret  one  night,  as  we 
were  scouring  my  lord  of  York's  armour. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  VL,  i.  3. 
2.  That  part  of  a  house  which  is  on  the  upper 
floor,  immediately  imder  the  roof;  an  attic 
story;  especially,  the  uppermost  floor  of  a 
house  under  a  roof  that  slopes  down  at  the  sides 
or  at  one  side. 
Up  to  her  godly  garret  after  seven. 
There  starve  [freeze]  and  pray,  for  that's  the  way  to 
heaven.  Pope,  Epistle  to  Miss  Blount,  L  21. 

garret^  (gar'et),  v.  <.»  A  corruption  of  gallet. 

garret^  (gar'et).  n.  [Origin  not  ascertained.] 
The  color  of  rotten  wood. 

_  The  colour  of  the  shining  part  of  rotten  wood,  by  day- 
light, is  in  some  pieces  white,  and  in  some  pieces  inclining 
to  red,  which  they  call  the  white  and  red  garret.    Bacon. 

garretedt  (gar'et-ed),  a.     [<  garreP-  +  -ed^.] 
Protected  by  or  provided  with  garrets  or  turrets. 
The  high  cliffs  are  by  sea  inaccessible  round  about,  sav- 
ing in  one  only  place  towards  the  east,  where  they  proffer 
an  uneasy  landing  place  for  boats ;  which,  being  fenced 
with  a  ga/retted  wall,  admitteth  entrance  through  a  gate. 
R.  Carew,  Survey  of  Cornw^. 
A  square  structure  with  a  round  turret  at  each  end,  gar- 
retted  on  the  top.  Fuller,  Worthies,  Cornwall. 

garreteer  Cgar-e-ter'),  n.  [<  garret^  +  -eer,  as 
in  pamphleteer,  etc.]  An  inhabitant  of  a  gar- 
ret ;  hence,  an  impecunious  author. 

Crorreteer*,  who  hungered  afterplacesorpensions,  racked 

their  invention  to  propagate  its  spirit  by  their  pamphltes. 

V.  Knox,  The  Spirit  of  Despotism,  J  9. 

We  will  all  go  in  a  posse  to  the  bookseller's  in  Mr. 

Grove's  barouche  and  four— show  them  that  we  are  no 

Grub  Street  garreteers.  Shelley,  in  Dowden,  I.  47. 

garreting,  garretting  (gar'et-ing),  n.    Same 


garret-master  (gar'et-mas"t6r),  n.  [<  gmret^, 
in  reference  to  a  private  shop  or  factory,  +  mas- 
ter.] A  maker  of  household  furniture  on  his 
own  account  who  seUs  his  goods  to  the  furni- 
ture-dealers.    [Eng.] 

These  garret-masters  are  a  class  of  small ' '  trade-working 
masters  '  (the  same  as  the  "  chamber-masters  "in  the  shoe 
trade),  supplying  both  capital  and  labour. 
Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  the  London  Poor,  III.  233. 

garrison  (gar'i-sn  or  -son),  n.  [An  alteration  of 
garnison,  <  ME.  garrmon,  garmsovm  =  D.  gar- 
nieoen  =  G.  Dan.  Sw.  garnison,  <  OP.  garnison, 
F.  garnison  =  Pr.  garniso,  guarniso  =  Sp.  guar- 
nicion  =  Pg.  guarrdgSo  =  It.  guarnigione,  ML. 
guarnisio{n-),  provision,  munitions,  supplies 
for  defense,  <  OF.  garnir,  etc.,  provide,  supply, 
furnish,  fortify,  etc. :  see  garnish.]  1.  A  body 
of  troops  stationed  in  a  fort  or  fortified  town 
to  defend  or  guard  it,  or  to  keep  the  inhabi- 
tants in  subjection. 

We  conseile  that  in  thin  hous  thou  sette  suffisaunt  gar- 
nisoun,  so  that  they  may  as  wel  thy  body  as  thin  hous  de- 
f  ende.  Chamcer,  Tale  of  Melibeus. 

Of  this  Town  [Harfleur]  he  made  the  Duke  of  Exeter 
Captain,  who  left  there  for  his  Lieutenant  Sir  John  Fal- 
staffe,  with  a  Garrison  of  1600  Men. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  170. 
To  the  States  of  Greece 
The  Roman  People,  unconfln'd,  restore 
Their  countries,  cities,  liberties,  and  laws ; 
Taxes  remit,  and  garrisons  withdraw. 

Thomson,  Liberty,  iii. 

2.  A  fort,  castle,  or  fortified  town  furnished 
with  troops  to  defend  it. 

Whom  the  old  Roman  wall  so  ill  confln'd, 
With  a  new  chain  of  garrisons  you  bind.    Waller. 
A  few  garrisons  at  the  necks  of  land,  and  a  fleet  to  con- 
nect them,  and  to  awe  the  coast. 

Burke,  Abridg.  of  Eng.  Hist.,  i.  4. 

Garrison  court  martial.  See  court  martial,  under 
cotirt.— Garrison  flag.  See  ;!a32.— Garrison  gin,  the 
largest  gin  used  in  the  artillery  for  mechanlQal  manoeu- 
vers.  See  gini. 
garrison  (gar'i-sn  or  -son),  v.  t.  [<  garrison, 
n.]  1.  To  place  troops  in,  as  a  fortress,  for 
defense ;  furnish  with  soldiers :  as,  to  garrison 
a  fort  or  town. 

The  moment  in  which  war  begins,  ...  the  army  must 
be  augmented,  the  fleet  must  be  fitted  out,  the  garrisoned 
towns  must  be  put  into  a  posture  of  defence. 

Adam  Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations,  v.  3. 

2.  To  secure  or  defend  by  fortresses  manned 
with  troops :  as,  to  garrison  a  conquered  terri- 
tory.— 3.  To  put  upon  garrison  duty. 

The  seventh  he  nameth  Hippos  or  Hippion,  a  city  so 
called  of  a  colony  of  horsemen,  there  garrisoned  by 
Herod,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Galilean  Sea. 

Raleigh,  Hist.  World,  II.  vii.  §  4. 


Grarrulax 

garrison-artillery  (gar'i-sn-ar-til"e-ri)*,  n.   See 
siege-artillery,  under  artillery. 
Garrisonian  (gar-i-so'ni-an),  a.  and  n.    I.  a. 
In  U.  S.  hist.,  pertaining  to  William  Lloyd  Gar- 
rison (1804-79),  a  leading  abolitionist. 

II,  n.  A  follower  of  Garrison  in  his  attack 
upon  negro  slavery;  an  extreme  abolitionist.  ■ 
garrok  (gar'ok),  «.     Same  as  garYot. 
garron  (gar'on),  «.     See  garran. 
garrotl  (gar'ot),  n.     [Origin  not  ascertained.] 
A  sea^duck  of  the  genus  Clangula,  subfamily 
Fuligulince,  andf  am- 
ily  Anatidm.     There 
are  several  species.    The 
common     garrot,     also 
called      goldeneye,      is 
Anas  or  Fuligula  clan- 
gula, or  Clangula  clan- 
gula, vulgaris,  or  chry- 
sophthalma,  widely  dis- 
tributed over  the  north- 
ern hemisphere.    The  colors  are 
black  and  white,  the  head  being 
glossed  with  green,_  and  there  is  a 
large  rounded  white  spot  before 
each  eye.     The  Kooky  Mountain 
garrot,  also  called  Barrovfs  golden- 
eye,  is  Clangula  islandica  or  fear- 
Head  of  Rocky  Moun-  rovi,  a  similar  but  rather  larger 
tain  Garrot  {Clangula  species,  with  more  Of  a  purplish 

tslandtca  or  tarrom).      gjogg  o^  jjjg  jj^^^  g„^  jjjg  eye-spot 

cresoentic. 

garrot^  (gar'ot),  n.  [<  F.  garrot,  <  garrotter, 
tie  fast:  see  garrote.]  1.  In  «Mrgr.,  a  compress- 
ing bandage,  tightened  by  twisting  a  small  cyl- 
inder of  wood,  by  which  the  arteries  of  a  limb 
are  compressed  for  the  purpose  of  suspending 
the  flow  of  blood  in  cases  of  hemorrhage,  aneu- 
rism, amputation,  etc. — 2.  A  quarrel  for  the 
crossbow. 

garrote,  garote  (ga-rof),  n.  [Also  written 
garrotte,  garotte  (after  F.  garrotter,  v.);  <  Sp. 
garrote,  a  cudgel,  a  strong  stick,  the  act  of  ty- 
ing tight,  strangulation  by  means  of  an  iron 
collar  (P.  garrot,  a  packing-stick,  garrot,  with- 
ers), <  Sp.  Pg.  ga/rra,  a  claw,  talon,  clutch,  = 
Pr.  garra,  leg,  =  OF.  *garre  (>  ult.  E.  garter, 
q.  v.),  <  Bret,  gar,  garr  =  W.  and  Corn,  gar,  the 
shank  of  the  leg,  =  Ir.  cara,  leg.]  1.  A  mode 
of  capital  punishment  practised  in  Spain  and 
Portugal,  formerly  by  simple  strangulation. 
The  victim  is  placed  on  a  stool  with  a  post  or  stake  be- 
hind to  which  is  affixed  an  iron  collar  controlled  by  a 
screw  passing  through  the  post ;  this  collar  is  made  to  clasp 
the  neck  of  the  victim  and  is  tightened  by  the  action  of 
the  screw.  As  the  instrument  is  now  operated,  the  point 
of  the  screw  is  caused  to  protrude  and  pierce  the  spinal 
marrow  at  its  junction  with  the  brain,  thus  causing  death. 
He  next  went  to  Cuba  with  Lopez,  was  wounded  and 
captured,  but  escaped  the  garrote  to  follow  Walker  to 
Nicaragua.  N.  A.  Rev.,  CXXVI.  89. 

2.  The  instrument  by  means  of  which  this 
punishment  is  inflicted. — 3.  Strangulation  by 
any  means  used  in  imitation  of  the  garrote,  and 
especially  as  a  means  of  robbery.  See  ga/rrot- 
ing. 

That  done,  throwing  a  cord  about  his  necke,  making 
use  of  one  of  the  corners  of  the  chayre,  he  gave  him  the 
garrote,  wherewith  he  was  strangled  to  deatii. 

Malihe,  The  Rogue  (1623),  i.  266. 

garrote,  garote  (ga-rof),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  gar- 
roted,  garoted,  ppr.  garroting,  garoting.  [Also 
written  garrotte,  garotte,  after  F.  garrotter,  pin- 
ion, bind,  =  Sp.  garrotear,  cudgel ;  from  the 
noun.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  put  to  death  by  means 
of  the  garrote. —  2.  To  strangle  so  as  to  ren- 
der insensible  or  helpless,  generally  for  the 
purpose  of  robbery.    See  garroting. 

The  new  Cabinet  Minister  had  been  garrotted  or  half 
garrotted,  and  .  .  .  PhineasFinn  .  .  .  had'taken  the  two 
gaiTotters  prisoners.  Trollope,  Phineas  Finn,  xxxi. 

II.  intrans.  To  cheat  in  card-playing  by  con- 
cealing certain  cards  at  the  back  of  the  neck : 
a  mode  of  cheating  practised  among  card- 
sharpers. 

garroter,  garoter  (ga-rot'^r),  n.  One  who  com- 
mits the  act  of  garroting. 

garroting,  garoting  (ga-rot'ing),  n.  The  act  of 
strangling  a  person,  or  compressing  his  wind- 
pipe until  he  becomes  insensible :  practised  es- 
pecially in  committing  highway  robbery.  This 
crime  is  usually  effected  by  three  accomplices,  called  in 
England  the  /ore-stall,  or  man  who  walks  before  the  in- 
tended victim  _;  the  back-stall,  who  walks  behind  the  oper- 
ator and  his  victim ;  and  the  nasty-man,  the  actual  per- 
petrator of  the  crime.  The  purpose  of  the  stalls  is  to  con- 
ceal the  crime,  give  alarm  of  danger,  carry  off  the  booty, 
and  facilitate  the  escape  of  the  nasty-man. 

In  those  days  there  had  been  much  garroting  in  the 
streets,  and  writers  in  the  Press  had  advised  those  who 
walked  about  at  night  to  go  armed  with  sticks. 

Trollope,  Phineas  Redux,  xlvi. 

Garrulax  (gar'ij-lake),  n.  [NL.  (Lesson,  1831), 
<  L.  garrulus,  chattering:  see  ga/rrulous.]  A 
genus  of  passerine  birds,  the  jay-thrushes,  of 
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rmeert'ain  affinities,  referred  to  the  Corvidce,  or 
the  Pyenonotid(e,  or  the  TimelHda.  Sixteen  species 
range  over  India  to  the  Himalayas,  and  extend  into  Ceylon, 
Formosa,  Sumatra,  and  Java.  G.  teucotophus  is  the  laugh- 
ing-crow of  India.     Also  Qarrulaxis, 

Garmlinae (gar-Q-U'ne),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Garrulus 
+  -i«<p.]  A  subfamily  of  Corvidce,  eontaining 
the  ^ays  and  pies ;  the  garruline  birds.  The  dis- 
tinction from  Corointe  is  not  obvious  in  all  cases,  but  the 
Oarrulince  are  usually  smaller  birds,  with  shorter  wings 
and  longer  tail,  of  gi-eater  activity  and  more  arboreal 
habits  than  crows,  and  when  on  the  ground  usually  move 
by  hopping  instead  of  walking.  There  are  many  genera 
and  numerous  species  of  these  birds,  of  which  blue  is  the 
characteristic  color,  and  they  are  found  in  most  parts  of 
the  world. 

garruline  (gar'<j-lin),  a.  Having  the  characters 
of  the  Garrnlmw;  lite  a  jay  or  pie. 

garrulity  (ga-rS'li-ti),  «.  [=  F.  garruUU  =  It. 
garruUtd,  <  L.  garruUta{t-)s,  <  garrulus,  garru- 
lous: se&  garrulous."]  The  quality  of  being  gar- 
rulous ;  talkativeness ;  loquacity. 

Mobility  of  tongue  may  rise  into  garrulity. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  664. 

Dwelling  with  fond  garrulity  on  the  virtuous  days  of 
the  patriarchs.  Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  147. 

garrulous  (gar'9-lus),  a.     [=  Sp.  gdrrulo  =  Pg. 
It.  garrulo,  <  L.  garrulus,  chattering,  prattling, 
talkative,  <  garrire,  chatter,  prattle,  talk.    Cf . 
Gr.  yripvstv,  Doric  yapveiv,  speak,  cry,  Ir.  gairim, 
I  bawl,  shout,  E.  call:  see  callK'i    Talkative; 
prating;  loquacious;  specifically,  given  to  talk- 
ing much  and  with  much  minuteness  and  repe- 
tition of  unimportant  or  trivial  details. 
Age,  we  know. 
Is  garrvZous ;  and  solitude  is  apt 
To  anticipate  the  privilege  of  Age. 

Wordsworth,  Excursion,  iii. 
His  [Leigh  Hunt's]  style  ...  is  well  suited  for  light, 
garrulous,  desultory  ana. 

Macaulay,  Comic  Dramatists  of  the  Restoration. 
=Syil.  Loqiuicious,etc.(see talkative);  prattling, babbling. 
garrulously  (gar'6-lus-li),  adv.    In  a  garrulous 
or  talkative  manner ;  ohatteringly. 
To  whom  the  little  novice  garrulously, 
"Yea,  but  I  know :  the  land  was  full  of  signs 
And  wonders  ere  the  coming  of  the  Queen." 

Tennyson,  Guinevere. 

garrulousness  (gar'ij-lus-nes),  n.  Talkative- 
ness. 

Garrulus  (gar'ij-lus),  n.  [Nil.  (Brisson,  1760), 
<  L.jrarrM^its,  chattering:  see  garrulous."]  The 
typical  genus  of  jays  of  the  subfamily  Garru- 
lin(B.  It  was  formerly  coextensive  with  the  subfamily, 
but  is  now  restricted  to  the  group  of  which  the  common 
crested  jay  of  Europe,  G.  glandarius,  is  the  best-known 
example.    See  cut  under  ^'aj/. 

garrupa  (ga-ro'pa),  n.  [Appar.  a  native  Span- 
ish-American name,  of  which  grooper  or  grouper 
is  an  E.  accommodation.]  A  grouper  or  groop- 
er: applied  to  several  different  fishes,  as  seor- 
psenids  and  serranids,  particularly  to  SebasUch- 
thys  nebulosus  and  S.  atrovirensoi  the  California 
coast. 

Garrya  (gar'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  named  after  Garry, 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  who  facilitated 
Douglas's  botanical  researches  in  northwestern 
America.]  A  genus  of  evergreen  shrubs,  of  the 
order  Cornacece  (originally  placed  by  itself  in 
an  order  Garryacex),  natives  of  North  America 
from  Oregon  to  Mexico  and  Texas,  and  of  the 
West  Indies.  There  are  about  a  dozen  species,"with 
opposite  leaves  and  dioecious  flowers  in  catkin-like  spikes. 
G.  elliptica,  from  California,  is  cultivated  in  England  for 
ornament. 

garter  (gar'tSr),  n.  [<  ME.  garter,  gartere,  < 
OF.  gartier,  gertier,  assibilated  jartier,  F.  jar- 
retime  (>  Sp.  jarretera  =  Pg.  jarreteira  =  It. 
giarrettiera,  gerrettiera),  a  garter,  <  OF.  garret, 
assibilated  jarret,  F.  jarret,  the  small  of  the 
leg  behind  the  knee  (>  Sp.  Pg.  Jarrete  =  It. 
garretto),  dim.  of  OF.  *garre  =  Pr.  garra,  the 
leg,  =  Sp.  Pg.  garra,  a  claw,  talon,  <  Bret,  gar, 
garr  =  W.  and  Corn,  gar,  the  shank  of  the  leg. 
Cl.'W.  gardys,  gardas,  Gael,  garten,  a  garter.] 

1.  A  tie  or  fastening  to  keep  the  stocking  in 
place  on  the  leg;  especially,  a  band  passing 
round  the  leg,  either  above  or  below  the  knee. 

Thy  garters  fringed  with  the  golde, 
And  silver  aglets  hanging  by. 

Greensleeves  (Child's  Ballads,  IV.  242). 
Our  Lombard  country-girls  along  the  coast 
"Wear  daggers  in  their  garters. 

D.  G.  Rossetti,  A  Last  Confession. 

2.  The  badge  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  (which 
see,  below);  hence,  membership  in  the  order; 
also  leap."],  the  order  itself:  as,  to  confer  or  to 
receive  the  garter;  a  knight  of  the  Garter. 

I  vow'd,  base  knight,  when  I  did  meet  thee  next, 
To  tear  the  garter  from  thy  craven's  leg 
(Which  I  have  done),  because  unworthily 
Thou  wast  installed  in  that  high  degree. 

Sliak.,  1  Hen.  YL,  Iv.  1. 
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3.  In  her.,  same  as  hendlet,  1 :  sometimes  taken 
as  occupying  half  the  space  of  the  bendlet,  or 
quarter  of  the  bend. — 4.  [cap.]  An  abbrevia- 
tion of  Garter  king-at-arms  (which  see,  below). 
—  5.  pi.  In  a  circus,  the  tapes  that  are  held  up 
for  a  performer  to  leap  over. 

[The  clown]  offered  at  the  garters  four  times  last  night, 
and  never  done  'em  once.  Dickens. 

6.  A  semicircular  key  in  a  bench-vise. — 7.  In 
printing,  an  iron  band  which  prevented  the 
splitting  of  the  wooden  box  that  resisted  the 
impression-spindle  of  the  old  form  of  hand- 

?ress — Garter  Mng-at-anns  (often  abbreviated  to 
arter),  the  chief  herald  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  who 
is  also,  under  the  authority  of  the  earl  marshal,  the  prin- 
cipal king-at-arms  in  England.— Order  of  the  Garter, 
the  highest  order  of  knighthood  in  Great  Britain,  consist- 
ing of  the  sovereign,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  twenty-.flve 
knights  companions,  and  open,  in  addition,  to  such  Eng- 
lish princes  and  foreign  sovereigns  as  may  be  chosen,  and 
sometimes  to  extra  companiotis  chosen  for  special  reasons, 
so  that  the  whole  order  usually  numbers  about  fifty.  For- 
merly the  knights  companions  were  elected  by  the  body 
itself,  but  since  the  reign  of  George  III.  appointments 
have  been  made  by  the  sovereign.  The  order,  at  first  (and 
still  sometimes)  called  the  Order  of  St.  George,  was  instl- 


Order  of  the  Garter.—  Star,  Collar,  and  Georgfe. 


tuted  by  Edward  III.  some  time  between  1344  and  1350, 
the  uncertainty  arising  from  the  early  loss  of  all  its  origi- 
nal records.  Its  purpose  has  been  supposed  to  have  been 
at  first  only  temporary.  According  to  the  common  legend, 
probably  fictitious.  King  Edward  III.  picked  up  a  garter 
dropped  by  the  Countess  of  Salisbury  at  a  ball,  and  placed 
it  on  his  own  knee,  with  the  words  to  his  courtiers,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  notice  taken  of  the  incident,  Honi  soit  qui 
nial  y  pense  (shamed  be  lie  who  thinks  evil  of  it).  To  this 
incident  the  foundation,  the  name,  and  the  motto  of  the 
order  are  usually  ascribed.  The  insignia  of  the  order  are 
the  garter,  a  blue  ribbon  of  velvet  edged  with  gold  and 
having  a  gold  buckle,  worn  on  the  left  leg;  the  badge, 
called  the  George  or  great  George,  a  figure  of  St.  George 
killing  the  dragon,  pendent  from  the  collar  of  gold,  which 
has  twenty-six  pieces,  each  representing  a  coiled  garter ; 
the  lesser  George, worn  on  a  broad  blue  ribbon  over  the  left 
shoulder;  and  the  star  of  eight  points,  of  silver,  having 
in  the  middle  the  cross  of  St.  George  encircled  by  the  gar- 
ter. The  vesture  consists  of  a  mantle  of  blue  velvet  lined 
with  white  taifeta,  a  hood  and  surcoat  of  crimson  velvet, 
and  a  hat  of  black  velvet  with  a  plume  of  white  ostrich- 
feathers,  having  in  the  center  a^tuft  of  black  heron-fea- 
thers. When  the  sovereign  is  a  woman,  she  wears  the 
ribbon  on  the  left  arm. —  Pilck  the  garter.  See  fast 
and  loose,  under /as(l. 

garter  (gar'ter),  V.  t.  [<  ME.  garteren,  <  gar- 
ter, ».]     1.  To  bind  with  a  garter. 

With  a  linen  stock  on  one  leg,  and  a  kersey  boot-hose 
on  the  other,  gartered  with  a  red  and  blue  list. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iii.  2. 

Nay,  I  have  taken  occasion  to  garter  my  Stockings  be- 
fore him,  as  if  unawares  of  him. 

Wycherley,  Gentleman  Dancing-lMaster,  iv.  1. 

2.  To  invest  with  the  gartes,  as  a  member  of 
the  Order  of  the  Garter. 

'Tis  the  rich  banker  wins  the  fair. 
The  garter'i,  knight,  or  f  eather'd  beau. 

Somermtte,  To  Phyllis. 

garter-fish  (gar't6r-flsh).  n.  A  name  of  the 
scabbard-fish  (which  see). 

Gartef-king  (gar'ter-king),  n.  See  Garter  Tcing- 
at-arms,  under  garter. 

garter-plate  (ga,r't6r-plat),  n.  A  plate  of  gilt 
copper  upon  which  the  arms  of  a  knight  of  the 
garter  are  engraved,  and  which  is  fixed  in  the 
back  of  the  stall  of  the  knight  in  St.  George's 
Chapel,  Windsor.    See  stall-plate. 

garter-ring  (gar'tfer-ring),  n.  A  finger-ring 
made  in  imitation  of  a  strap  passing  through  a 
buckle  and  held  by  its  tongue.  Such  rings  dating 
from  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  andeven  ear- 
lier, are  not  uncommon.  They  have  no  relation  to  the  Or- 
der of  the  Garter,  but  generally  bear  some  religious  motto. 

garter-snake  (gar'ter-snak),  n.  The  common 
name  in  the  United  States  of  the  grass-snakes 
or  ribbon-snakes  of  the  genus  Eutcenia,  harm- 
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less  and  very  pietty  speoiew  of  a<  greenralt  or 
brownish  color  with  long  yellow  stripea.  Two  of 
the  most  abundant^ aadi  best  known- are  K  m'taUea.tiA  E 
saurita ;  there  are  many  more..  See  cut  under  Eutania' 
garthi  (garth),,  n..  [<,  ME.  garth^  <  Iceli.  gmdhrl 
a  yard,  court,  garden,,  =  AS.  gea^d,  E..  iard^- 
see  yard^  and  garden,,  which  are  doublets  of 
garth^."]  1.  A  close;  a  yard ;  a  garden.. 
Ferre  fro  thi  garth,  thyne  orohardj  and  thi  TyneB> 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  X.  S.)  .p.  gy. 
Caught  at  his  hand,  and  wrung  it  passionately 
And  past  into  the  little  garth  beyond. 

Tenm/son,  Enoch  Aiden. 
2.  A  dam  or  weir  for  catching  fish. 

All  &  haill  the  salmon  fischeing  andvther  flsche  vpithin 
the  watter  of  Annane  — comprehending  the  garOus  and 
pullis  vnder  written,  viz.,  the  kingis^artWe,  blafc  pule 
etc.  Acts  Jos.  VI.,  1809(ed.  18U),  p.  432.' 

garths  (garth),  n.  [E.  dial.,  <  ME.  garl^,  an- 
other form  of  gertli,  >  E.  girfh,.  q.  v.]  A  hoop 
or  band. 

garthman  (garth'man),  n. ;  pi.  gariihmen  (-men). 

The  proprietor  of  an  open  weir  for  taMng  fish. 

'So  flsher,  ov garth-man,  nor  any  other,  of  what  estate  or 

condition  that  he  be,  shall  from-  henceforth'  put  in  tlie 

waters  of  Thamise. 

Quoted  in  Walton's  Complfete- Angler,  pi  62;  note. 

garuba  (ga-ro'ba),  n.  [S.  Amer.]  Tha'  name 
of  a  Brazilian  cuneate-tailed  parrakeet  of  the 
genus  Conurus,  C.  luteus,  about  liiinchis  long, 
and  mostly  yellow  in  color. 

garum  (ga'rum),  n.  [L.,  <  Gr.  y&pav,.  earKer 
ydpog,  a  sauce  made  of  brine  and  smaJl  fish, 
especially,  among  the  Eomans,,  tha  seom.li)eir.] 
A  fish-sauce  much  prized  by  the  ancients,  made 
of  small  fish  preserved  in  a  certain  kind  of 
pickle ;  also",  a  pickle  prepared  from  the  gills 
or  the  blood  of  the  tunny. 

Yet  is  there  one  kind  more  of  an-  exiiuisite  and  daintie 
liquor  in  manner  of  a  dripping  called  garum,  proceeding 
from  the  garbage  of  fishes,  and  such  other-  o^  as  com- 
monly the  cooke  nseth  to  cast  away.  ...  In  old  times 
this  sauce  was  made  of  thai^  fisll  which  the  Greeks  called 
garon.  MoUand,  tr.  o{  Pliny,  xxxi.  7. 

garvie  (gar'vi),  n.  [Ste.,  aiao' ganwci ;  <  Gael. 
garhhag,  a  sprat,  prob.  <  gterbh,  thick,  coarse, 
rough.]    A  sprat;  alsoya  pSlehard.    Also  g<tr- 


garvock  (gar'vok),  n.    Same  as  game. 
garzetta  (gar-zet'a),  n.    [NIi.,  <  It.  ga/rzetta  (< 

Sp.  garceta  =  Pg.  "gmfota),  dim.  of  garza,  <  Sp. 

garza  =  Pg.  garga,  a  white  heron,  an  egret.] 

1 .  An  old  name  <tt  a  small  white  heron  or  egret. 

— 2.  [cap.]  A  genus  of  small  white  egrets.    G. 


Snowy  Heron  (Garzeita  candidt'ssima). 

nivea  is  the  common  European  species.  Gf .  can- 
didissima  is  the  corresponding  American  form. 
gas  (gas),  n.  [A  word  invented  by  the  Bel- 
gian chemist  Van  Helmont  (died  1644),  who 
expressly  says  "Huno  spiritum,  ineognitmn 
hactenus,  novo  nomine  gas  voce"  (this  vapor, 
hitherto  unknown,  I  call  by  a  new  name,  gas). 
The  word  came  into  general  use:  D.  G.  Dan.  Sw. 
gas,  P.  Pg.  gag,  Sp.  It.  gas,  Euss.  gasH,  Hind,  gas, 
etc.  Various  guesses  have  been  made  at  the 
word  which  might  possibly  have  suggested  the 
particular  syllable  gas,  as  D.  geest  (AS.  gdst,E. 
ghost),  spirit;  G.gdscht,  troth,  foam;  Sw.gdsa, 
ferment,  efferversce;  F.  gaze,  gauze,  etc.]  1. 
A  substance  possessing  perfect  molecular  mo- 
bility and  the  property  of  indefinite  expansion. 
The  term  was  onginally  synonymous  with  air,  but  was 
afterward  applied  to  substances  supposed  (but  wrongly— 
see  belo-w)  to  be  incapable  of  reduction  to  aliquidor  soiia 
state.  In  accordance  with  this  use  a  gas  was  defined  to  De  a 
permanently  elastic  fluid  or  air  differing  from  common  air. 
According  to  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases,  now  accepted,  tne 
molecules  of  a  gas  are  in  a  state  of  rapid  motion  i"  "8"" 
lines,  constantly  colliding  with  one  another  and  wltn  tne 
walls  of  any  containing  vessel,  and  hence  exerting  pressure 
against  them.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  air  at  ordlnan^ 
temperatures  it  is  calculated  that  the  average  velocity  or 
the  molecules  Is  about  that  of  a  rifle-bullet  as  it  leaves  tne 
gun.  If  a  gas  is  compressed  into  less  volume,  the  n"™"™ 
of  impacts  against  the  sides  of  the  containing  vessel  is  u»- 


creased,  and  hence  the  pressure  or  tension  increases,  and 
conversely  (Boyle  B  law).  The  temperature,  according  to 
this  theory,  is  the  average  kinetic  energy  of  a  molecule : 
hence,  Increased  temperature  brings  increased  momentum, 
and  so  mcreased  pressure  on  the  walls  of  the  vessel.  This 
theory  also  explains  many  of  the  phenomena  of  viscosity, 
diffusion,  etc.  By  increased  pressure  and  diminished  tem- 
perature (at  least  below  the  critical  point)  any  gas  can  be 
reduced  to  the  liquid  form,  the  amount  of  pressure  and  de- 
.  gree  of  cold  required  differing  widely  with  different  gases. 
The  so-called  fixed  or  permanent  gases,  which  were  long 
supposed  to  be  incoercible,  as  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen, 
etc.,  yield  only  to  extreme  conditions  of  cold  and  pressure. 
There  is  no.essential  difference  between  a  gas  and  a  vapor 
(see  vapor),  but  for  convenience  the  latter  name  is  given 
to  the  gaseous  form  of  substances  which  under  the  ordi- 
nary conditions  of  temperature  and  pressure  are  liquids  or 
solids.  Vapors  and  the  gases  most  easily  liquefied  deviate 
most  widely  from  Boyle^s  law,  that  the  volume  is  inverse- 
ly proportional  to  the  pressure,  and  also  from  the  law  of 
ithe  constant  increment  of  expansion  with  increase  of  tem- 
peratm'e.  Gases  are  distinguished  from  liquids  by  the 
name  of  elastic  fluids,  because  of  their  power  of  indefinite 
«xpansion.  (See  liquid.)  The  number  of  gaseous  bodies 
is  great,  and  they  differ  greatly  in  their  chemical  proper- 
ties. They  are  all,  however,  susceptible  of  combining 
chemically  with  fluid  and  solid  substances.  Some  of  them 
are  of  great  importance  in  the  arts  and  manufactures,  as, 
for  example,  carbonic  acid  or  carbon  dioxid,  sulphurous 
acid  or  sulphur  dioxid,  and  coal-gas.  Gases  are  ordina- 
rily invisible. 

That  such  subterraneal  steams  will  easily  mingle  with 
liquors,  and  imbue  them  with  their  own  qualities,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  experiment  of  mixing  the  gas  (as 
the  Helmontians  call  it),  or  the  scarce  coagulable  fumes 
of  kindled  and  extinguished  brimstone,  with  wine,  which 
is  thereby  long  preserved. 

Boyle,  Origin  and  Virtues  of  Gems,  ii. 
Oases  are  distinguished  from  other  forms  of  matter,  not 
'     only  by  their  power  of  indefinite  expansion  so  as  to  All 
.     any  vessel,  however  large,  and  by  the  great  effect  which 
heat  has  in  dilating  them,  but  by  the  uniformity  and  sim- 
plicity of  the  laws  which  regulate  their  changes. 

Cleric  Maxwell,  Heat,  p.  31. 

Speoiflcally — 2.  In  coaPmining,  any  explosive 
mixture  of  fire-damp  with  common  air. —  3.  Tn 
poptilar  language,  a  compound  of  various  gases, 
used  for  illuminating  and  heating  purposes. 
It  is  some  foi-m  of  carbureted  hydrogen  artificially  made 
and  distributed  by  pipes  to  points  of  consumption.  The 
.  common  kind  is  cocU-gas,  obtained  from  bituminous  coals 
by  carbonization  in  retorts  at  a  high  temperature.  A 
carbureted  hydrogen  gas,  calledwater-gas,  resulting  from 
the  passing  of  steam  through  a  mass  of  incandescent  car- 
bon and  the  subsequent  admixture  of  hydrocarbons  or 
•other  enriching  substances,  is  also  used.  Oil-gas  is  an  illu- 
minating gas  obtained  by  the  distilling  at  high  tempera- 
ture of  petroleum  or  other  liquid  hydrocarbons. 
4.  A  gas-light :  as,  the  gas  is  dim ;  turn  down 
the  gas.  [Colloq.] — 5.  Empty  or  idle  talk; 
,  i^othy  speech;  rant.     [Colloq.] 

'Tis  odd  that  our  people  should  have  not  water  on  the 
brain,'but  a  little  ^(W  there.  Emerson. 

Absorption  of  ^ases.  See  absorption.—  DiJBTusion  of 
gases.  Seedifftision.—'ESa.Bloa  Of  gases.  See  elusion. 
—  6as-li<luor,  liquor  separated  by  condensers  from  crude 
coal-gas  in  the  process  of  manufacture.  It  contains  in  so- 
lution a  number  of  ammonium  compounds  which  would 
diminish  the  illuminating  power  of  the  gas,  and  from 
which  ammonium  sulphate  and  chlorid  are  manufactured. 
—Natural  gas,  combustible  gas  formed  naturally  in  the 
earth.  It  is  sometimes  found  issuing  through  crevices,  but 
is  generally  obtained  by  boring.  Natural  gas  has  long 
heen  used  in  western  China  and  elsewhere.  It  has  been 
found  in  great  abundance  in  western  Pennsylvania  and 
the  adjoining  region  of  New  York,  also  to  some  extent  in 
Ohio,  Indiana,  W6st  Virginia,  and  Kansiis.  It  was  first 
utilized  in  New  York  in  1821,  and  began  about  1874  to  be 
of  importance  commercially,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of 
Pittsburgh.  The  area  over  which  natural  gas  and  petro- 
leum are  obtained  in  quantity,  and  the  conditions  of  their 
occurrence,  are  in  most  respects  essentially  the  same,  but 
the  principal  source  of  the  gas  in  Ohio  and  Indiana  is  a 
formation  lower  down  in  the  geological  series  than  that 
furnishing  it  in  Pennsylvania.  In  the  former  States  the 
gas  comes  from  the  Trenton  limestone,  a  group  belonging 
to  the  Lower  Silurian  ;  in  the  latter,  from  the  Devonian. 
The  natural  gas  burned  at  Pittsburgh  contains  about  67 
per  cent,  of  marsh-gas,  22  of  hydrogen,  5  of  an  ethylene 
compound,  3  of  nitrogen,  together  with  a  small  percent- 
age of  carbonic  acid,  carbonic  oxid,  oleflant  gas,  and  oxy- 
gen.—Kook-gas.  Same  as  natural  gas.  , 
gas  (gas),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  gassed,  ppr.  gassing. 
[<  gas,  n.']  I,  trans.  1.  To  remove  loose  fila- 
ments from  (net,  laoe,  etc.)  by  passing;  the  ma- 
terial between  rollers  and  exposing  it  to  the 
action  of  a  large  number  of  minute  jets  of  gas. 
— 2.  Totalknonsense  or  falsehood  to;  impose 
upon  by  wheedling,  frothy,  or  empty  speech. 
[Slang.] 

Found  that  Fairspeech  only  wanted  to  gas  me,  which  he 
did  pretty  effectually.    Sketches  of  Williaims  College,  p.  72. 

But  in  all  the  rest,  he's  gassin'  you. 

Seribner's  Mag. ,  IV.  219. 

II.  intrans.  To  indulge  in  "gas"  or  empty 
talk;  talk  nonsense.     [Slang.] 

gasalier  (gas-a-ler'),  n.    See  gaselier. 

gas-analyzer  "(gas'an'''a-li-zer),  «.  An  instru- 
ment for  indicating  the  presence  and  quantity 
of  the  gases  resulting  from  the  destructive  dis- 
tillation of  coal. 

gas-bag  (gas'bag),  n.  1.  A  bag  for  holding 
gas,  as  for  the  use  of  dentists  or  for  a  lime- 
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Ught.-— 2.  A  cylindrical  bag  of  some  gas-tight 
material  fitted  with  a  tube  and  valve  so  that 
it  can  be  filled  with  air  from  an  air-pump,  it  is 
used  to  close  a  gas-main  during  repairs,  by  inserting  it  in 
the  pipe  when  empty,  and  then  blowing  it  up  till  it  fills 
the  pipe  completely,  and  serves  as  a  check  or  stop  for  the 
gas. 

3.  A  boastful,  loquacious  person ;  a  conceited 
gabbler.     [Colloq.  and  vulgar.] 

gas-battery  (gas'bat"6r-i),  n.  A  form  of  vol- 
taic battery,  invented  by  Grove,  in  which  the 
cell  consists  of  two  glass  tubes,  in  each  of  which 
is  fused  a  platinum  electrode  covered  with 
finely  divided  platinum  and  provided  with  biad- 
ing-screws, above.  One  of  the  tubes  is  partiallyfiUed 
with  hydrogen  and  the  other  with  oxygen,  and  both  are 
mverted  over  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  platinum  elec- 
trodes occlude  part  of  the  gases,  and  then  play  the  part  of 
the  zinc  and  copper  plates  in  an  ordinary  voltaic  cell. 

gas-black  (gas'blak),  n.  A  pigment  obtained 
from  burning  gas.    See  Uack,  n. 

Give  the  wood  a  coat  of  size  and  lampblack,  and  then 
use  gas-black  in  your  polish-rubber. 

Workshop  Receipts,  2d  ser.,  p.  261. 

gas-bleaching  (gas'tte'ching),  ».  The  opera- 
tion of  bleaching  by  means  of  sulphur  dioxid. 

gas-boiler  (gas'boi''''16r),  n.  1.  A  steam-boiler 
with  which  gas  is  used  as  fuel.:— 2.  a.  small 
boiler  for  household  use  heated  by  gas. 

gas-bracket  (gas'brak"et),  n.  A  pipe,  frequent- 
ly curved  or  jointed,  projecting  from  the  wall 
of  a  room,  the  body  of  a  gaselier,  etc.,  for  the 
distribution  of  illuminating  gas.  The  burner 
is  fitted  upon.it. 

gas-buoy  (gas'boi),  «.  A  buoy  having  a  large 
chamber  filled  with  compressed  gas  and  carry- 
ing a  lamp.  By  the  action  of  suitable  valves  the  gas 
can  be  made  to  burn  in  the  lamp  for  many  weeks,  consti- 
tuting a  floating  beacon. 

gas-burner  (ga's'b6r"n6r),  n.  The  tip  or  arma- 
ture of  a  gas-burning  lamp  or  bracket,  through 
which  the  gas  is  caused  to  issue  for  consumption. 
Gas-burners  are  made  in 
many  shapes  and  types,  but 
in  all  the  object  is  to  insure 
the  complete  exposure  of 
the  burning  gas  to  a  fresh 
supply  of  oxygen,  and  thus 
to  obtain  the  greatest 
amount  of  light  with  the 
least  expenditure  of  gas. 
The  resulting  flames  assume 
the  fancied  forms  of  beaks, 
bats'  wings,  fish-tails,  cock- 
spurs,  etc.,  whence  the  dif- 
ferent forms  of  burners  have 
received  distinctive  names. 
The  material  used  to  tip  or 
form  the  tops  of  the  burners 
has  also  given  names  to 
them,  as  the  lava- tip  burner. 
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Gas-burners. 

x,  cockspur burner;  d, bat's-wing 

burner;  f.  Argand  burner. 

See  burner. — Argandgas- 
buruer,  a  gas-burner  made, to  produce  a  flame  on  the 
principle  of  that  of  the  Argand  lamp  (which  see,  under 
2<M»p).— Intensive  gas-burner,  a  multiple  gas-burner 
formed  by  a  number  of  bat's-wing  burners  arranged  cir- 
cularly about  the  supply-pipe.  The  flames  meet  and  f  oi-m 
a  continuous  sheet  of  flame. 

gas-carbon  (gas'kar"bon),  n.  Solid  carbon 
formed  in  gas-retorts.  Seecaj-6o».  Also  called 
in  England  gas-cmders  and  gas-coke. 

gas-check  (gas'chek),  n.  A  device  for  prevent- 
ing the  escape  of  gas  through  the  vent  or  around 
the  breech-mechanism  which  closes  the  rear 
end  of  the  bore  or  chamber  of  any  breech-load- 
ing small-arm,  machine-gunj  or  cannon.  In  small- 
arms  the  metallic  cartridge-case,  copper  or  brass,  serves 
as  an  effective  gas-check.  (See  obturation,  obturator,  fer- 
meture.)  The  Broadwell  gas-check  consists  of  a  curved 
steel  or  copper  ring  and  a  circular  bearing-plate  slightly 


Freire  Gas-check. 


AA,  breech-block;  BB,  expanding  bolt  and  bolt-head;  CC,  ex- 
panding steel  ring  or  gas-check ;  .?,  spiral  spring ;  D,  check-nut  and 
set-screw. 

hollowed  out.  The  curved  ring  is  fitted  into  a  counter- 
bore  or  recess  ill  the  rear  end  of  the  bore  or  chamber, 
and  is  held  firmly  in  position  by  the  breech-closing  appa- 
ratus carrying  the  bearing-plate.  The  ring  is  self-adjust- 
ing in  its  seat,  and  the  bearing-plate  is  easily  adjusted. 
On  firing,  the  gas  expands  the  lip  of  the  ring  against  the 


Broadwell  Ring. 
vi,  rear  elevation  of  ring ;  B,  section  of  bore,  ring,  and  bearing- 
plate  \  a  a,  section  and  elevation  of  ring ;  b,  bore  of  gun ;  c,  section 
of  bearing-plate ;  dd,  walls  of  gun. 

walls  of  the  chamber,  and  this  expansion  prevents  the 
escape  of  gas.  The  Krupp  guns  are  furnished  with  this 
device. 

gas-coal  (gas'kol),  n.  Any  coal  suitable  for 
making  illuminating  gas.     See  coal. 

gas-company  (gas'lnim"pa-ni),  n.  A  company 
formed  to  supply  gas  to  a  community  for  illu- 
minating or  other  purposes,  generally  at  a  cer- 
tain rate  per  1,000  feet. 

gas-compressor  (gas'kom-pres''''or),  n.  A  pump 
used  to  compress  coal-gas  into  portable  reser- 
voirs, as  for  railroad-ears. 

Gascon  (gas'kon),  n.  [<  P.  Gascon,  <  L.  Vas- 
co{n-),  usually  in  pi.  Vascones,  an  inhabitant  of 
Vasconia,  now  Gascony.  Cf.  Basque.^  1.  A 
native  of  Gascony,  a  former  province  of  south- 
western France,  now  divided  into  several  de- 
partments.— 2.  A  boaster  or  braggart;  a  vain- 
glorious person:  from  the  reputation  of  the 
Gascons  as  a  race  for  extreme  boastfulness. 
See  jrascomade.— Gascon  wine,  anameformerly  given 
to  wine  brought  into  England  from  the  south  of  France, 
especially  red  wine :  nearly  corresponding  to  the  modern 
claret  or  Bordeaux, 

gasconade'  (gas-ko-nad'),  n.  [<  F.  gasconade,  < 
Gascon,  an  inhabitant  of  Gascony:  see  Gascon.^ 
A  boast  or  boasting ;  vaunt ;  bravado ;  vaunt- 
ing or  boastful  talk. 

His  great  volubility  and  inimitable  manner  of  speak- 
ing, as  well  as  the  great  courage  he  showed  on  those  oc- 
casions, did  sometimes  betray  him  into  that  figure  of 
speech  which  is  commonly  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
gasconade.  Tatler,  No.  116. 

These  brilliant  expeditions  too  often  evaporated  in  a 
mere  border  fray,  or  in  an  empty  gasconade  under  the 
walls  of  Granada.  Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  i.  3. 

gasconade  (gas-ko-nad'),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
gasconaded,  ppr.  gasconading.  [<  gasconade,  m.] 
To  boast ;  brag ;  vaunt ;  bluster. 

Or  let  the  reader  represent  to  himself  the  miserable 
charlatanerie  of  a  gasconading  secretary  affecting  to  place 
himself  upon  a  level  with  Caesar,  by  dictating  to  three 
amanuenses  at  once.  Be  Quineey,  Plato. 

gasconader  (gas-kp-ija'der),  n.  A  great  boaster. 

gas-condenser  (gas'kon-den"sfeT),  n.  An  appa- 
ratus through  which  coal-gas  for  illuminating 

'  purposes  is  passed  as  it  comes  from  the  retorts, 
to  free  it  from  tar.  The  hot  gas  is  made  to  traverse 
a  series  of  convoluted  pipes  in  a  chamber  filled  with  cold 
water,  causingthe  precipitation  of  the  tar,  which  can  then 
be  drawn  off  by  suitable  devices.  Tlie  gas  passes  from 
the  condenser  to  the  washer. 

gascoynest,  »-i)?.  Qaxn^aagalligasMns.  Beau, 
and  Fl. 

gascromh  (gas'krom),  n.  [A  bad  spelling  of 
caschrom.']    See  caschrom. 

Even  the  savage  Highlandmen,  in  Caithness  and  Suth- 
erland, can  make  more  work,  and  better,  with  their  gas- 
cromh,  or  whatever  they  call  it.  Scott,  Pirate,  ii. 

gas-drain  (gas'dran),  n.  In  coal-mining,  a  head- 
ing driven  in  a  coal-mine  for  the  special  pur- 
pose of  carrying  off  fire-damp  from  the  goaf,  or 
from  any  working.     [Eng.] 

gaseity  (ga-se'i-ti),  71..  l<  gase-ous  +  My.l  The 
state  of  being  gaseous. 

gaselier  (gas-e-ler'), ».  [<  gas  -(-  -elier,  in  bar- 
barous imitation  of  chaiidelier.'\  A  chandelier 
adapted  for  burning  gas  instead  of  candles. 
See  chandelier.    Also  written  gasaUer. 

As  we  both  entered  the  drawing-room,  we  found  Bell 
standing  right  under  the  central  gaselier. 

W.  Black,  Phaeton,  iii. 

gas-engine  (gas'en'''jin),  n.  A  heat-engine  in 
which  a  mixture  of  gas  and  air  is  successively 
compressed,  ignited,  expanded,  and  rejected, 
transforming  heat  of  combustion  into  work. 
Illuminating,  heating,  and  "  natural"  gases  and  the  vapors 
of  petroleum  are  the  usual  combustible  elements.  The 
engine  is  usually  single-acting,  and  its  cylinder  is  covered 
with  a  "  water-jacket"  to  prevent  injury  by  the  incandes- 
cent charge.  It  is  now  built  in  large  sizes  and  is  very 
economical  of  fuel. 


gas-engineer  (gas'en-ji-ner*),  «.  In  a  theater, 
etc.,  one  who  directs  the  application  and  use  of 
gas  and  other  media  of  artificial  illumination. 

The  gas-engineer,  a  functionary  who  in  a  modern  theat- 
rical establishment  of  the  first  rank  must  also  be  an  elec- 
trician. Seribner's  Mag.,  IV.  440. 


gaseous 

gaseous  (gas'e-us),  a.  [<  gas  +  -e-otis;  =  Sp. 
gaseoso.  Cf .  It.  ga^oso  =  P.  ga::eux.2  1.  In 
the  form  of  gas  or  an  aeriform  fluid ;  of  the  na- 
ture of  gas. 

The  substance  employed  [in  the  principle  ot  muscular 
motion],  whether  it  be  fluid,  gaseous,  elastic,  electrical, 
or  noue'ol  these,  or  nothing  resembling  these,  is  unknown 
to  us.  Patey,  Nat.  Theol.,  vii. 

Oxygen  and  nitrogen  are  examples  of  gases  which  are 
not  known  in  any  other  than  the  gaseous  condition. 

Bwdey,  Physiography,  p.  87. 

2.  Figuratively,  wanting  substance  or  solidity ; 
flimsy. 
Unconnected,  gaseous  information.         Sir  J.  Stephen. 

gaseousness  (gas'e-us-nes),  ».  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  gaseous. 

gas-fleld  (gas'feld),  TO.  A  region  or  area  of  ter- 
ritory from  which  natural  gas  is  obtained  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  be  of  economical  impor- 
tance. 

gas-fitter  (gas'flt'fer),  n.  One  whose  business 
is  the  fitting  up  of  buildings,  etc. ,  with  all  the 
requisites  for  the  use  of  illuminating  gas. 

gas-fixture  (gas'fiks"tur),  «.  A  permanent  ap- 
paratus for  the  burning  of  illuminating  gas,  in- 
cluding a  burner  or  set  of  burners  and  the  tube 
connecting  it  with  a  gas-pipe,  a  key  or  keys  for 
turning  the  flow  of  gas  off  or  on,  etc.  See  gas- 
bracket and  gaselier. 

gas-furnace  (gas'f6r"nas),  «.  1.  A  furnace 
heated  by  the  combustion  of  gas. —  2.  A  fur- 
nace for  distilling  gas  from  coal  or  some  other 
form  of  carbon. 

gas-gage  (gas'gaj),  to.  An  instrument  for  as- 
certaining the  pressure  of  gas,  generally  con- 
sisting of  a  bent  graduated  tube  containing  wa- 
ter or  mercury,  open  at  one  end  and  with  the 
other  screwed  into  the  vessel  cojitaining  the 
gas. 

gas-globe  (gas'glob),  to.  a  globe  of  glass  or 
porcelain  used  to  shade  a  gas-light. 

gas-governor  (gas'guv"6r-nor),  n.  1.  An 
apparatus,  controlled  by  gas-pressure,  which 
regulates  the  speed  of  a  steam-engine  driving 
a  gas-exhauster,  thus  maintaining  any  required 
pressure  or  exhaust. —  3.  A  device  for  regulat- 
ing the  flow  of  illuminating  gas  from  a  Taumer 
and  preventing  waste. 
Also  called  gas-regulator. 

gas-gun  (gas'gun),  n.  A  pipe  in  which  gases 
are  exploded  for  signaling  purposes. 

gashl  (gash),  V.  t.  [A  corruption  of  an  older 
garsh,  which,  again,  stands  for  orig.  garse,  < 
ME.  garse,  garce,  gerse,  a  gash,  incision,  scari- 
fication, <  garsen,  garcen,  gaarcyn,  gash,  scarify, 
<  OF.  garser,  scarfify  (cf .  later  garscher,  chap,  as 
the  hands  or  lips ;  cf .  ML.  garsa,  scarification) ; 
perhaps  ult.  <  Grr.  x"-?^'^"^'-'"}  furrow,  scratch: 
see  c7tarocier.]  To  make  a  long  deep  iueision 
in,  as  flesh;  cut  deeply  into  the  flesh  of:  as,  to 
gash  a  person's  cheek. 

QaxhM  with  honourable  scarB, 
Low  in  Glory's  lap  they  lay. 

Miyntg(ymery,  Battle^of  Alexandria. 

gash^  (gash),  TO.  [Earlier  garsh,  garse,  <  ME. 
garse,  garce,  gerse;  from  the  verb.]  An  in- 
cision or  cut,  relatively  long  and  deep;  par- 
ticularly, a  cut  in  flesh;  a  slash. 

Touche  and  handle  ye  my  side,  it  hath  the  gashe  of  the 

speare.  J.  Udall,  On  Luke  xxiv. 

Ought  we,  like  madmen,  to  tear  off  the  plasters  that 

the  lenient  hand  of  prudence  had  spread  over  the  wounds 

and  gashes  which  in  our  delirium  of  ambition  Aye  had 

given  to  our  own  body?     Burke,  Speech  at  Bristol,  1780. 

The  dell,  upon  the  mountain's  crest. 

Yawned  like  a  gash  on  warrior's  breast. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  iii.  26. 

gasll^  (gash),  a.  [Sc;  supposed  to  be  an  abbre- 
viation of  F.  sagace,  <  L.  sagaXj  sagacious :  see 
sagadoris.']  1.  Shrewd  j  sagacious;  having  the 
appearance  of  sagacity  joined  with  that  of  self- 
importance. 

He  was  a  gash  and  falthfu*  tyke 
As  ever  lap  a  sheugh  or  dyke. 

Bums,  The  Twa  Dogs. 

2.  Lively  and  fluent  in  discourse ;  talkative. 

Good  claret  best  keeps  out  the  cauld. 
And  drives  away  the  winter  soon ; 
It  makes  a  man  baith  gash  and  bauld. 
And  heaves  his  saul  beyond  the  moon, 

Itamsay,  Poems,  II.  205. 

3.  Trim ;  well  dressed. 

Here  farmers  gash,  in  ridin'  graith, 
Gaed  hoddin  by  their  cottars. 

Bums,  Holy  Fair. 
[Scotch  in  all  uses.] 
gash^  (gash),  V.  i.     [<  gash'^,  a.,  2.]    To  con- 
Verse;  gossip;  tattle;  gush.     [Scotch.] 

She  lea'es  them  gashin'  at  their  cracks. 

An'  slips  out  by  herself.  Bums,  Halloween. 
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gas-heater  (gas'he"t6r),  n.  1 .  A  group  of  gas- 
burners  arranged  in  an  open  iireplace  or  in  an 
inclosed  stove,  for  warming  a  room  by  the  di- 
rect or  reflected  heat  of  gas-jets. — 2.  A  small 
portable  gas-stove  for  heating  tools,  meltiug 
solders,  etc. 

gashful  Cgash'ful),  a.  [A  corruption  of  gastful, 
ghastful,  appar.  by  vague  association  with 
gashi.  Cf .  gashly  for  gastly,  ghastly.  The  op- 
posite change  appears  in  wistful  for  wishful.'] 
Ghastly;  frightful;  deathlike.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

gasUiness  (gash'li-nes),  n.  [<  gashly  +  -mess.] 
The  condition  or  quality  of  being  gashly  or 
ghastly;  dreadfulness;deadliness.  [Prov. Eng.] 

ThegeneraldulnesstoosWinesswasMrs.Wickam'sstrong 
expression)  of  her  present  life. 

Dickens,  Dombey  and  Son,  viii. 

gasUy  (gash'li),  a.  [A  corruption  of  gastly, 
ghastly,  appar.  by  vague  association  with 
gash^.  Gt.gashful.]  Ghastly;  horrible;  dread- 
ful; deadly.     [Obsolete  or  prov.  Eng.] 

Their  warm  and  wanton  embraces  of  living  bodies  ill 
agreed  with  their  offerings  Dlls  manibus,  to  gashly  ghosts. 
Fuller,  Pisgah  Sight,  IV.  vii.  27. 
By  all  that  is  hirsute  and  gashly, 

Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  v.  215. 

gas-holder  (gas'hoFdfer),  TO.  A  vessel  for  the 
storage  of  gas  after  purification,  and  for  regu- 
lating its  flow  through  street-mains,  burners, 
etc.    See  cut  under  gasometer. 

gash-'Vein  (gash'van),  TO.  In  mining,  a  fissure 
eontataing  veinstone  or  ore,  or  both  inter- 
mixed, which  does  not  extend  downward  or  up- 
ward into  another  formation  or  group  of  strata. 
A  gash  appears  usually  to  be  the  result  of  a  shrinkage,  or 
of  some  slight  tension  of  the  rock  in  which  it  occurs.  Fis- 
sure, as  used  in  the  term  ^sswre-uein,  means  a  crack  which 
has  a  deep-seated  cause,  and  which  therefore  may  be  ex- 
pected to  extend  downward  or  upward,  regardless  of  any 
change  in  the  formation,  (^e ^sure-vein.)  The  lead-bear- 
ing crevices  of  the  upper  Mississippi  lead  region  are  gash- 
veins.  They  do  not  pass  out  of  the  galeniferous  dolomite 
Into  the  underlying  blue  limestone,  or  into  the  overlying 
shales  of  the  Hudson  River  gi-oup. 

gasification  (gas'^i-fl-ka'shgn),  to.  [As  gasify  -I- 
-ation.  Cf.  F.  gazMficaHon.']  The  act  or  pro- 
cess of  converting  a  substance  into  gas,  or  pro- 
ducing gas  from  it. 

gasiform  (gas'i-f 6rm),  a.  [<  gas  -i-  L.  forma, 
form.    Gt.^ . gazHforme.]    Gaseous;  aeriform. 

gasify  (gas'i-fi),  V.  t. ;  pret.  andpp.  aosi^fi,  ppr. 
gasifying.  [Also  written  gasefy;  (gas  -I-  -^y. 
Cf .  P.  gazMfier.]  To  produce  gas  or  an  aeriform 
fluid  ttom,  or  convert  into  gas,  as  by  the  appli- 
cation of  heat,  or  other  chemical  process. 

All  that  has  lived  must  die,  and  all  that  is  dead  must 
be  disintegrated,  dissolved,  or  gasijkd. 

Life  of  Pasteur,  tr.  by  Lady  Claud  Hamilton,  p.  41, 


gas-indicator  (gas'in''''di-ka-tor),  to.  An  instru- 
ment for  indicating  the  pressure  of  gas  in  a 
pipe,  or  the  presence  of  fire-damp  in  a  mine. 

gas-jet  (gas'jet),  TO.  1.  A  spout  of  flame  issu- 
ing from  a  gas-burner. — 2.  A  gas-burner. 

gasket  (gas  ket),  m.  [Appar.  corrupted  from  F. 
garcette,  a  gasket,  a  cat^o'-nine-tails,  <  Sp.  gar- 
ceta,  a  gasket,  hair  which  falls  in  locks  on  the 
temples ;  origin  unknown.  The  It.  gasehetta,  a 
gasket,  appears  to  be  from  E.]  1.  Naut.,  one 
of  several  bands  of  sennit  or  canvas,  or  small 
lines,  used  to  bind  the  sails  to  the  yards,  gaffs, 
or  masts  when  furled.    Also  called  casTcet. 

Here,  too,  we  had  om  southeaster  tacks  aboard  again, 

—  slip-ropes,  buoy- ropes,  .  .  .  and  rope-yarns  for  ffosfce^a. 

B.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  98. 

I  noticed  a  man  clamber  out  on  the  jib-boom  to  snug 
the  jib,  that  showed  disposition  to  blow  clear  of  its  gas- 
kets. W.  C.  Bussell,  Sailor's  Sweetheart,  x. 

2.  In  mach.,  a  strip  of  leather,  tow,  plaited 
hemp,  or  similar  material,  used  for  packing  a 
piston,  as  of  the  steam-engine  and  its  pumps. — 
Bunt  gasket.  See  !m»(-ffasiet.— Quarter  gasket,  a  gas- 
ket placed  about  half-way  out  on  the  yard. 
gasking  (gas'king),  n.  [Cf .  gasket,  2.]  Pack- 
ing, usually  of  hemp. 

The  flanch  on  which  this  cover  rests  is  grooved  a  little 
to  admit  of  "gasking"  being  inserted.     Ure,  Diet.,  I.  372. 

gaskinsf  (gas'kinz),  n.pl.  [Also gascoynes,  abbr. 
of  galligaskins,  gallogaseoynes,  etc.]     Same  as 
"ins,  1. 


gas-lighted  (gas'li'-'ted),  a.  Lighted  by  means 
of  illuminating  gas :  as,  a  gas-lighted  hall. 

gas-lighting  (gas'li'ting),  re.  Illumination  by 
means  of  gas. 

gas-lime(gas'Iim),  n.  Limethathasbeenusedas 
a  filter  for  the  purification  of  illuminating  gas. 
The  bluish-green  mass  which  is  produced  in  the  purifi- 
cation of  illuminating  gas  .  .  .  is  generally  known  by  tlie 
name  of  '•  refuse  gas-lime."    C.  T.  Davis,  Leather,  p.  276, 

gas-liquor  (gas'lik'''er),  n.  A  liquid  containing 
ammonia  and  ammonium  carbonate  and  sul- 
phid,  besides  other  products,  obtained  from 
coal  in  the  manufacture  of  iUuminating  gas. 

gas-log  (gas'log),  re.  A  device  resembling  a 
piece  (or  several  pieces)  of  fire-wood,  used  in  a 
fireplace  in  which  gas  is  burned. 

gas-machine  (gas'ina-shen'''),  TO.  An  apparatus 
for  carbureting  air  in  making  illuminating  gas 
in  small  quantities:  a  carbureter. 

gas-main  (gas'man),  to.  One  of  the  principal 
underground  pipes  which  convey  gas  from  the 
gas-works  to  the  places  where  it  is  to  be  con- 
sumed. 

gas-man  (gas'man),  re.  1 .  A  man  employed  in 
the  manufacture  or  concerned  with  the  supply- 
ing of  illuminating  gas. — 2.  In  coal^mining,  an 
employee  who  examines  the  undergroimd  work- 
ings for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether 
fire-damp  is  present  in  dangerous  quantity,  and 
who  also  has  supervision  of  the  ventilation. — 
3.  Theat.,  the  person  who  controls  the  lights 
on  the  stage. 

gas-meter  (gas'me'^ter),  TO.  An  apparatus 
through  which  illuminating  gas  is  made  to  pass, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  number  of  cubic  feet 
of  it  produced  at  gas-works  or  consumed  by 
those  supplied  with  it.  of  this  apparatus  there  are 
two  types,  the  wet  and  the  dry,  the  former  being  now  prin- 
cipally used  for  measuring  the  quantity  produced,  and  the 
latter,on a muchsmaller scale, thequantity consumed.  The 
wet  meter  is  composed  of  an  outer  box  about  three  fifths 
flUed  with  water.  Within  this  is  a  revolving  four-cham- 
bered drum,  each  chamber  being  capable  of  containing.a 
definite  quantity  of  gas,  which  is  admitted  through  a  pipe 
in  the  center  of  the  meter,  and,  owing  tothean'angeroent 
of  the  partitions  of  the  chambers,  causes  the  drum  to 
maintain  a  constant  revolution.  This  sets  in  motion  a 
train  of  wheels  carrying  the  hands  over  the  dials  which 
mark  the  quantity  of  gas  passing.  The  dry  meter  con- 
sists of  two  or  three  chambers,  each  divided  by  a  flexible 
partition  or  diaphragm,  by  the  motion  of  which  the  capa- 
city on  one  side  is  diminished,  while  that  on  the  other  is 
increased.  By  means  of  slide-valves,  like  those  of  asteam- 
engine,  worked  by  the  movement  of  the  diaphragms,  thfi 
gas  to  be  measured  passes  alternately  in  and  out  of  each 
space.  The  contractions  and  expansions  set  in  motion  the 
clockwork  which  marks  the  rate  of  consumption.  The 
diaphragms  in  all  the  chambers  are  so  connected  that  they 
move  in  concert. 

gas-motor  (gas'm6''''tor),  TO.   Same  as  gas-engvne. 
Oas-motors,  which  are  employed  In  a  certain  measure, 
have  rendered  electric  lighting  economical. 

Hospitalier,  Electricity  (trans.),  p.  264. 

gasogene  (gas'o-jen),  to.    Same  as  gazogene. 

gasolene,  gasoline  (gas'o-len,  -lin),  to.  [<  gas 
-I-  -ol  +  -ene,  ■4ne^.']  The  lightest  volatile  liquid 
product  commonly  obtained  from  the  distilla- 
tion of  petroleum,  its  specific  gravity  is  .629  to  .6675 
(95°  to  80  B.).  It  is  used  in  vapor-stoves,  and  for  saturat- 
ing air  or  gas  in  gas-machines  or  carbureters. 

gasolier  (gas'o-ler;,  to.  a  chandelier  in  which 
gas  Is  used.     [Trade  use.] 

gasometer  (gas-om'e-tfer),  to.  [=  F.  gazomitre 
=  Sp.  gasometro  =  Pg.  gazometro  —  It.  gasome- 
tro  =  D.  G.  Dan.  Sw.  gasometer;  as  gas  +  Gr. 
ixirpov,  a  measure.]  1.  In  chem. :  (a)  An  instru- 
ment or  apparatus  intended  to  measure,  col- 
lect, preserve,  or  mix  different  gases.  (J)  An 
instrument  for  measuring  the  quantity  of  gas 

,  employed  in  any  chemied  experiment. — 3.  A 
reservoir  or  storehouse  for  gas,  especially  for 
the  ordinary  illuminating  gas  produced  in  gas- 
works, which  supplies  the  various  pipes  em- 
ployed in  lighting  streets  and  houses.  The  main 
part  of  the  structure  is  a  cylindrical  gas-holder,  fo™?" 
of  riveted  sheet-iron  plates  braced  internally,  closedat  tlie 


It  one  break,  the  other  will  hold ;  or,  if  both  break,  your 
gasJcins  fall.  Shak.,  T.  N.,  i.  5. 

gas-lamp  (gas'lamp),  re.  A  lamp  containing 
one  or  more  fixtures  supplied  with  gas-burners 
for  giving  light  in  a  building  or  street. 

gas-light  (gas'lit),  re.  Light,  or  a  provision  for 
light,  produced  by  the  combustion  of  coal-gas; 
a  gas-jet,  or  the  light  from  it. 

The  gas-light  wavers  dimmer. 

Tennyson,  Will  Waterproof. 


upper  end,  and  resting  at  the  open  lower  end  in  a  masonry 
or  brickwork  water-tank  of  corresponding  form,  in  wliicli 
it  rises  or  falls  according  to  the  amount  of  gas  passing  into 
or  out  of  it.  The  holder  (often  more  than  100  feet  in  diam- 
eter, and  sometimes  made  in  telescoping  sections)  is  sus- 
pended from  a  heavy  framework  by  chains  passing  over 
pulleys  and  terminating  in  partially  counterbalancing 
weights,  which  aid  in  regulating  the  pressure.  The  name 
gas-holder  is  often  used  for  the  whole  structure,  as  more 
appropriate  than  gasometer,  since  it  is  npt  in  any  sense  a 
meter. 

gasometric  (gas-o-met'rik),  a.  [As  gasometer 
+  -jc]  Of  or  pertaining  to  gasometry  or  the 
measurement  of  gases.— Gaaometrio  analysis,  in 
ckcrn.,  the  process  of  separating  and  estimating  the  rela- 
tive proportions  of  the  constituents  of  a  gaseous  body. 
This  is  effected  either  by  the  action  of  absorbents,  as  on 
gas  contained  in  a  eudiometer,  or  by  exploding  the  gas 
with  oxygen  and  observing  the  volumes  before  and  after 
explosion. 

gasometry  (gas-om'e-tri),  m.  [=  F.  gaeomMrie 
z=  Sp.  gasometria  =  Pg.  gazometria;  as  gasome- 
ter +  -y.']  The  soienoe,  art,  or  practice  of  mea- 
suring gases. 

gaSOSCOpe  (^as'o-skop),  n.  [<  gas  +  Gr.  anonelv, 
view.]  An  instrument  for  indicating  the  pres- 
ence of  gas  in  buildings,  mines,  etc. 

gas-oven  (gas'iiv"n),  n.  An.  oven  heated  by 
jets  of  burning  gas.  ' 

gasp  (gasp),  V.  [<  ME.  gaspen,  gayspen,  <  loel. 
geispa  =  Sw.  gasm,  dial,  gispa,  yawn,  =  Dan. 
gispe,  gasp.  Cf.  LGr.  japsen,  yawn,  which  sug- 
gests that  gasp  stands  for  *gaps  (ef .  clasp,  MB. 
elapsen,  hasp,  dial,  flaps,  etc.),  a  deriv.  otgape; 
but  this  does  not  suit  the  Scand.  forms ;  Icel. 
gapa  could  not  produce  geispa.']  I,  intrans.  1. 
To  labor  for  breath  with  open  mouth ;  respire 
convulsively;  pant  with  great  effort. 

For  thee  I  longde  to  liue,  for  thee  nowe  welcome  death; 
And  welcome  be  that  happie  pang,  that  stops  my  gaspint/ 
breath.  Qa&coigne,  Flowers,  In  Trust  is  Treason. 

Those  rugged  names  to  our  like  months  grow  sleek. 
That  would  have  made  Quintilian  stare  and  gasp. 

Milton,  Sonnets,  vi. 

3.  To   desire   with    eagerness;   crave   vehe- 
mently. 

Quenching  the  gasping  furrowes  thirst  with  rayne. 

Speiiser,  Shep.  Cal.,  April. 

'  E'en  so  my  gasping  soul,  dissolv'd  in  tears, 

Doth  search  for  thee,  my  God. 

Quarles,  Emblems,  iv.  11. 

To  gasp  for  or  after,  to  pant,  strain,  or  long  for :  as,  to 
gasp  for  breath ;  to  gasp  for  or  after  freedom. 

The  Castilian  and  his  wife  had  the  comfort  to  be  under 
the  same  master ;  who,  seeing  how  dearly  they  loved  one 
another,  and  gasped  after  liberty,  demanded  a  most  exor- 
bitant price  for  their  ransom.  Spectator,  'So.  198. 

II.  trans.  To  emit  or  utter  gaspingly:  with 
away,  forth,  out,  etc. 

And  long  was  it  not  ere  they  gasped,  vp  the  goste. 
Sir  T.  More,  Cumfort  against  Tribulation  (1673),  fol.  42. 
She  couldn't  see  even  her  children's  faces,  though  we 
heard  her  gasping  out  their  names.  Diehens. 

gasp  (gasp),  n.  [=  Icel.  geispi  =  Dan.  gi^;  from 
the  verb.]  The  act  of  catching  the  breath  with 
open  mouth;  labored  respiration;  a  short,  con- 
vulsive catching  of  the  breath. 

Egelred  shortly  gaue 
A  quiet  gaspe  or  twaine. 
And  being  dead,  his  noble  sonne 
Succeeded  him  m  raigue. 

Warner,  Albion's  England,  iv.  22. 

Let  all  be  hush'd,  each  softest  motion  cease. 
Be  every  loud  tumultuous  thought  at  peace. 

And  every  ruder  ga.sp  of  breath 

Be  calm  as  in  the  arms  of  death. 

Congreve,  On  Mrs.  A.  Hunt,  Singing. 

Then  Balin  told  him  brokenly  and  in  gasps 

All  that  had  chanced.     Tennyson,  Balin  and  Balan. 

The  last  gasp,  the  final  expiration  in  death ;  hence,  the 

utmost  extremity ;  the  expiring  effort. 

To  the  last  gasp  I  deny  thee. 

Fletcher  (and  another).  Elder  Brother,  v.  1. 

The  Rebellion  seems  once  more  at  its  last  gasp;  the  Duke 
is  marched,  and  the  rebels  fly  before  him,  in  the  utmost 
want  of  money.  Walpole,  Letters,  II.  15. 

gasparillo  (gas-pa-ril'o),  n.     [W.  Ind.]     1.  In 

Trmidad,  the  wood  of  a  species  of  Licama,  a 

rosaceous  genus  resembling  Chrysoialanus. — 2. 

In  Jamaica,  a  species  of  Esenleckia,  a  rutaceous 

genus,  the  bark  of  which  has  tonic  properties. 

gasping  (gas'ping),  n.     [Verbal  n.  of  gasp,  v.] 

A  convulsive  effort  of  breathing. 

Wounds,  shrieks,  and  gaspimgs  are  his  proud  delight. 

And  he  by  hellishness  his  prowes  scans. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  xi.  27. 

gasping (gas'ping), jp. a.  Convulsive;  spasmod- 
ic, as  violent  breathing. 

Strove  to  speak,  but  naught  but  gasping  sighs 
His  lips  could  utter.  „ ,    .„      j.      t  <m 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  421. 

They  found  him  lying  on  the  floor,  .  .  .  extremities  cy- 
anotic and  cold,  and  respiration  gasping. 

Medical  News,  LII.  331. 
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gaspingly  (gas'ping-li),  adv.  In  a  gasping  man-  gassy  (gas'i),  a.     [<  gas  +  -y^.]    1.  Pertain- 

ner;  with  gasps.  ing  to,  characteristic  of,  or  containmg  gas; 

gas-pipe  (gas'pip),  n.    A  pipe  for  the  convey-  gaseous, 

ance  of  gas.  a  kind  of  fuel  that  does  not  burn  with  a  bright  gassy 

gas-plant  (gas'plant),  m.  1.  A  name  of  the  flame.  H«a;%,  Physiography,  p.  244. 
ir&^mfi)la.,VictamnusFraxinel'la:  socalledfrom  2.  Given  to  "gas"  or  "gassing";  prone  to  eon- 
its  exhalation  of  an  inflammable  vapor.— 2.  An  eeited,  boastful,  or  high-flown  talk :  as,  a  gassy 
establishment  or  "plant"  for  the  manufacture  fellow      [Slang.] 

ZLl'^f^lA^^  ^T'    ^  f^V°*«  ^*^  ^11  ^}^        tosi/'poUticians  in  Congress.    if.4.iJ.».,CXLIII.  220. 
necessary  adjuncts,  as  street-mams,  offices,  etc.  ""  °,.,.  1,    1.    ^ 

gas-plate  (gas 'plat),  n.     A  slightly  hoUowed  gastif,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  ghost. 
hardened  steel  disk  set  in  the  face  of  the  slid-  gast^t  (gast),  v.  t.     [<  ME.  flras*e«  (pret.  gaste,. 
ing-block  of  the  Krupp  breech-mechanism  to    PP-  gasted,  gast),  frighten,  make  atraid,  also  m 


receive  the  direct  force  of  the  powder-gases 
gas-plot  (gas'plot),  n.  In  theaters,  a  diagram 
prepared  by  the  gas-engineer  for  each  act  in  a 
play,  upon  which  is  plotted  a  plan  of  the  scene, 
with  the  positions  of  all  pockets  and  lights, 


comp.  agasten  (pret.  agaste,  pp.  agasted,  usual- 
ly agast,  >  mod.  E.  agast,  misspelled  aghast),. 
<  AS.  gwstan,  frighten,  found  only  once  in. 
pret.  pi.  gcBston  ("Hie  gceston  Godes  cempan 
gare  and  lige,"  they  aflicted  God's  champions. 


the  names  of  the  men  stationed  at  them,  and    with  spear  and  flame  ('with  fire  and  sword')-— 


Juliana,  17)  =  G.  dial.  (Bav.)  geisten, _&Siat, 
make  afraid;  prob.  not  connected,  as  is  com- 
monly imderstood,  with  AS.  gast,  E.  ghost  (as- 
if  '  terrify  by  a  ghostly  apparition'),  but  rather- 
formed,  with  deriv.  -t,  from  the  root  (V  gais) 
of  Goth,  us-gai^an,  make  afraid,  us-geisnan,  be 
amazed,  prob.  akin  to  L.  hcerere,  stick  fast,  ad- 
here, the  connecting  notion  appearing  in  the  ex- 
pressions 'to  root  to  the  spot  with  terror,'  'to- 
transfix  with  terror,'  '  to  stand  transfixed  with 
astonishment,'  etc.  Hence  gaster,  and  gastly, 
nowusuallyspelled  jrfeas% :  see  ghastly,  aghast,. 
etc.]    To  tprrify;  frighten;  strike  aghast. 

Bote  Treuthe  schal  techen  ow  .  .  . 

Bothe  to  soweu  and  to  setten  and  sauen  his  tilthe, 

Gaste  crowen  from  his  corn. 

Piers  Plowman  (A),  viL  129. 

Confoundid  ben  the  wise  men,  gast  ["  perterriti,"  Vulg.  ]i 
and  cast  thei  ben  ["they  are  dismayed  and  taken,"  A.  V.]. 

Wydif,  Jer.  viii.  9. 

Or  whether  gasted  by  the  noise  I  made. 
Full  suddenly  he  fled. 

Shak.,  Lear(ed.  Fumess),  ii.  1. 

I  made  thee  Hie,  and  quicldy  leave  thy  hold, 
Thou  never  wast  in  all  thy  life  so  gast. 

Mir.  for  Mags.,  p.  120. 

gas-table  (gas'ta'bl),  ».    In  a  theater,  a  table- 

and  an  upright  slab  near  the  proscenium  on 

the  prompt-side  of  the  stage,  upon  which  are  a . 

number  of  valves  and  s-witches  whereby  the  gas— 

.       engineer  controls  all  the  lights  in  the  house. 

I  •  +^1  ™?®^  ™  gastaldite  (gas-tal'dit),  n.    [Named  after  Prof. . 

"  "■"""    B.  Gastaldi.']    A  variety  of  glaucophane. 

gas-tank  (gas'tangk),  m.    A  gas-holder ;  a  gas- 
ometer. 


a  memorandum  of  the  duties  and  cues  of  each, 
gas-pore  (gas'por),  «.  A  cavity  in  a  mineral 
containing  gas-bubbles.  Sorby.  See  inclMsion. 
gas-port  (gas'port),  n.  A  port  used  in  the  man- 
agement of  gas,  as  "  plugs"  and  hydrants  are 
used  for  water. 

Around  natural  gas-ports  grass  has  been  green  all  win- 
ter as  in  summer. 

New  York  Semi-weekly  Tribune,  March  11,  1887. 

gas-purifier  (gas  'pu"ri-fi-6r),  n.  In  gas-makmg, 
an  apparatus  for  freeing  the  gas  from  sulphur 
compounds,  and  through  which  the  gas  is  caused 
to  flow  as  it  comes  from  the  gas-washer  or 
scrubber.  One  form  is  the  wet-lime  purifier,  in  which 
the  gas  traverses  a  number  of  chambers  partially  filled 
with  a  creamy  mixture  of  lime  and  water,  through  which 
it  bubbles.  In  the  dry-lime  purifier  moistened  hydrate 
of  lime  is  placed  on  iron  trays,  through  which  the  gas  is 
filtered.  In  other  purifiers  hydrated  sesquioxid  of  iron 
and  other  materials  are  substituted  for  the  lime.  Alter 
the  action  of  the  purifier,  the  gas  is  ready  for  use. 

gas-range  (gas'ranj),  n.  A  cooking-stove  or 
range  in  which  gas  is  used  as  fuel. 

gas-register  (gas'rej''''is-ter),  «.  An  apparatus 
for  recording  the  pressure  of  gas.  it  is  a  cylinder 
covered  with  paper,  and  made  to  revolve  by  clockwork. 
Time  is  indicated  by  vertical  graduations  on  the  paper, 
while  the  pressure  of  the  gas  in  the  mains  controls  a  pen- 
cil, the  point  of  which  rests  against  the  cylinder,  and  re- 
cords in  a  rising  and  falling  line  the  changes  in  pressure. 

gas-regnlator  (gas'reg''''u-la-tgr),  n.  Same  as 
gas-governor. 

gas-retort  (gas're-tdrt'"), 
which  carbonaceous  matter  is  distilled  to  pro- 
duce illuminating  gas. 

gas-ring  (gas'ring), «.  In  some  forms  of  breech-    

loading  firearms,  a  gas-check  consisting  of  a  gas-t"ar'(gas'tar),  n.     Same  as  coal-tar. 
thin  steel  or  copper  plate  perforated  to  the  gaster^  (gas'tfer),  v.  t.     [Freq.  of  gast^."]    To- 
exaet  size  of  the  caliber  of  the  gun,  and  serv-    frighten;  scare.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
ing  as  a  face-plate  to  the  breeoh-blocj^  notoutof  his  wits,  then  will  I  never- 

chamber  of  the  breech-block  is  larger  than  the  hole  m  the     j^  ^^  ^^^  j  ^^^  ,    ^54!,^^  j^^  ^^^^  „,  j^^. 

plate  so  that  when  a  charge  explodes  in  the  gun  the  gas  hJgastered  him,  or  else  he's  drunk,  or  else  he  walks- 

f rom  the  exp  osion  flies  back  into  the  chainber,  forcing         4  j  |      ^        ^  ^    ^j^  ^^  g^^^j,^!  weapons,  ii.  3. 
the  plate  or  ring  forward  against  the  breech  of  the  gun.        •"  *-  ,  i-      » 

gas-sand  (gas 'sand),  n.    Sandstone  yielding  gaster^  (gas'tfer),  m.    [NL.,  <  L.  paster  (ffosfer-, 
natural  gas.    The  various  beds  of  sandstone  in  the  gas    gastr-),  <  Gr.  yacT^p  (gen.  yaaripog,  syncopated. 
and  petroleum  region  of  Pennsylvania  are  frequently  called     jaarpdg,  in  comp.  yaarpo-,  Taxely  yaarepo-),  the 
sands.  *  belly,  stomach,  maw,  the  womb;  doubtfully 

The  Sheffield  gas-sand,  the  lowest  in  Warren  Co    is  of    identified  with  Skt.  jathara,  the  belly,  womb, 
Chemung  age.  Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  Sdsei.,  XXVI.  fna  .      .  ,    _  ■'.•...'  ,   ■" 


Amer.  Jour.  Sci 
0asserian  (ga-se'ri-an),  a.   Of  or  pertaining  to 


and  -with  L.  venter,  the  belly,  womb :  see  ven- 
tej-i.]  The  stomach;  the  belly  or  abdomen: 
rarely  used  alone,  but  entering  into  many  com- 
pounds and  derivatives  referring  to  the  stom- 
ach, abdomen,  or  abdominal  organs,  or  a  part 
likened  thereto. 

gasteric  (gis-ter'ib),  o.  Same  as  grag*rjc.  Thom- 
as, Med.  Diet. 

Same  as  gastiro-,  combining  form  of 


the  German  physician  Gaeserius  (1505-77) :  as, 

the  Gasserian  ganglion,  often  mistakenly  called 

the  Gasserian.    See  ganglion. 
gassing  (gas'ing),  n.    [Verbal  n.  of  gas,  v.]    1. 

The  process  of  singeing  lace,  cotton,  yarn,  etc., 

to  remove  the  hairy  filaments. 
The  gassing  or  singeing,  in  which  process  the  [silk]  yam  gastero-. 

is  run  continually  through  a  gas  flame  at  a  speed  carefully     gaster^. 

regulated  so  that  the  flame  shall  burn  off  the  loose  Ma-  gasterOCOma  (gas-te-rok'6-ma),»i.    [NL.  (Gold- 

»^°t«-  '"''^' '  ''"<'■'  ^^^';  ''"•    fr;isri829),  <  ffi.  yaS^^p,  stomaeii,  -f- k%,  hair.] 

2.  The  act  or  practice  of  taUdng  in  an  idle,     The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Go««erocoraic?fF. 

empty  manner;  talking  nonsense.     [Slang.]      Gasterocomidse  (gas'-'te-ro-kom'i-de),  to.  jjZ. 
gassing-frame  (gas'ing-fram),  «.    An  appara-     [NL.,  <  Gasteroeoma  +  'Udd.']    A  family  of  en- 

tus  in  which  yams  are  run  off  from  one  bobbin    crinites  or  fossil  crinoids,  found  in  the  Devo- 
te another  and  carried  through  gas-flames  in    njan  rocks. 

the  operation  of  gassing.    A  stop-motion  is  used  to  Gasterolichenes  (gas'''te-r6-li-ke'nez),  n.  pi. 

draw  the  yarn  out  of  the  flame  in  case  it  knots  and  stops,     r  j^^    <  q^  yaariip,  stomacli,  -l-  A£(  riw,  lichen.] 

and  thus  prevent  it  from  burning  off.  A  small  group  of  plants  having  algal  gonidia  and 

Gassiot's  cascade    (gas  i-ots  kas-kad  ).     An  ^   ^  ^^^.^  ^  |eridiuSi,  and  pro- 

eleetrical  discharge  ^^^J^f.gt^e  appearance  of    ^^S      yP^  .^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^V^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^P  ^^_ 

or  beaker%Cld  li?hS  th^rl^  fv     olan  T^!-    ™-.o4.  especially  of  Ly^p^don.    Two  gen- 
01  uoaiiBi  piav-cu  iiiui±i.i±  V  ^.^  ^.^^  three  species  are  known. 

(tas^ul  (ga-s61'),  «.     [Morocco.]    A  mineral  GasteromycetM  (gasne-ro-nu-se'tez),  to.  i>Z. 
gassoUJ.  (ga  soi_ ;,  L  „  J     titles  from     [^L.,  <  Gr.  yacr^p,  stomach,  +  f^im,  pl.  /fw^ref, 


soap  exported  in  considerable  quantities  from 
Morocco. 

gas-stove  (gas'stov),  to.  An  apparatus  for  uti- 
lizing coal-gas,  water-gas,  or  the  vapor  of  gaso- 
lene in  heating  and  cooking,  by  means  of  small 
jets.  Large  gas-stoves  are  sometimes  called 
gas-ranges. 


mushroom.]  In  mycology,  one  of  the  principal 
di-visions  of  the  Basidiomycetes,  characterized 
by  having  the  hymenium  inclosed,  lining  small 
cavities,  which  are  formed  within  a  peridium. 
The  principal  genera  are  Greasier  (earth-star)  and  Lycoper-- 
don  (pulTball).  Some  species  of  the  latter  attain  a  large  1 
size.    See  cut  under  exoperidiwm. 


gasteromycetous 

gasteromycetous  (gas^te-ro-mi-se'tus),  a.  Be- 
longing to  or  having  the'charaoters  of  Gastero- 
mycetes. 

Gasteropegmata  (gas''''te-ro-peg'ma-ta),  n.  pi 
[NL.,  <  Gr,  yaoTT^pj  stomaet,  +  'jrijy/j.dl  &  thing 
fastened,  a  frame:  see  j^egm.^  A  division  or 
suborder  of  lyopomatous  brachiopods,  charac- 
terized by  the  attachment  to  foreign  substances 
of  the  ventral  valve,  proposed  for  the  family 
Crattiidce. 

GasteropMlus,  G-astrophilus  (gas-te-rof '-,  gas- 
trof'i-lus)^  n,  [NL.,  <  Gr.  yaar^p,  stomach,  + 
•flTiog,  loving.]  A  leading  genus  of  dipterous 
insects,  of  the  family  (Estridce^  or  bot-flies,  sev- 
•eral  species  of  which  infest  the  horse  and  ass. 
G.  equi  is  the  common  bot-fly  of  the  horse,  which  lays  its 
«ggs  on  the  skin,  whence  they  are  transferred  to  the  stom- 
ach by  the  animal  in  licking  itself,  there  to  hatch  into  the 
larvae  or  grubs  known  as  bots,  which  are  passed  per  anum 
and  become  mature  flies  in  dung  or  earth.  Also  Gastrus. 
See  cut  under  bot-fiy. 

:gasteropod,  gastropod  (gas'te-ro-pod,  gas'tro- 
pod),  iu  and  a.     [C  NL.  gasteropus.  gastropiis 
i-pod-):  see  gasteropodoiis.']    I.  n.  Agastvopo- 
dous  moUusk;  any  one  of  the  Gasteropoda. 
II.  a.  Gastropodous. 
Also  gasteropodan,  gastropodan. 
[The  form  gastropod  is  more  commonly  used.] 

Gasteropoda,  Gastropoda  (gas-te-rop'o-da, 
gas-trop'o-da),  n. pL  [NL.  (Cuvier,  1798),  neut. 
pi.  of  gasteropus,  gastropiis  {-pod-)\  see  gaste- 
iropodons.']  A  group  of  mollusks  to  which  dif- 
ferent values  and  limits  have  been  assigned, 
(a)  Originally  it  was  considered  by  some  as  a  section  and  by 
■others  as  an  order  of  tiie  mollusks,  which  were  then  ranked 
as  a  class.  Later  it  was  raised  to  a  class  and  almost  univer- 
:3ally  accepted  as  such.  (1)  It  has  generally  been  custom- 
-ary  to  include  in  it  all  the  mollusks  with  a  distinct  head 
and  foot  developed  from  the  abdominal  surface,  thus  con- 
trasted with  the  classes  Cephalopoda  and  Pteropoda.  (2) 
By  many  it  has  been  extended  to  include  all  having  a 
Jiead,  thus  embracing  the  Pteropoda  and  excluding  only 
the  Cephalopoda.  (3)  By  others  it  has  been  restricted  to 
those  having  a  distinct  head,  abdominal  foot,  and  a  spiral, 
subspiral,  or  low  oval  or  conic  shell  or  naked  body,  thus 
excluding  the  Scaphopoda.  (4)  By  others  still  it  has  been 
further  confined  to  those  having  a  spiral  or  subspiral  shell 
or  naked  body,  and  a  more  or  less  asymmetrical  arrange- 
ment of  the  internal  organs,  the  Chitonidce  and  some  naked 
related  types  being  consequently  eliminated.  Within  even 
the  narrowest  limits  assigned  to  it,  the  class  is  very  diversi- 
fied. Generally  a  univalve  shell  is  developed,  but  in  many 
forms  of  several  orders  or  suborders  the  shell  is  obsolete  or 
entirely  absent  in  the  adult.  Even  in  the  naked  forms,  how- 
ever, the  embryo  or  larva  is  generally  provided  with  a 
shell.  The  shell  is  usually  spiral,  or  rather  of  an  elongated 
conic  form  wound  round  in  a  spiral  coil,  but  varying  from 
a  very  high  turreted 
iorm  to  a  discoid  or 
«ven  sunken  spire,  an 
intermediate  stage 
toeing  the  most  com- 
mon ;  in  various  types 
it  is  of  a  broad  conic 
-or  pateUlform  shape, 
.and  in  others,  espe- 
•cially  the  terrestrial 
slugs,  it  is  reduced  to 
;a  scale-like  element 
■concealed  under  the  mantle.  The  shape  of  the  shell  gen- 
erally agrees  with  the  structure  of  the  soft  parts,  but 
:  sometimes  differs  so  much  that  a  gastropod  can  only  be 
properly  classified  by  examination  of  the  anatomy  of  ttte 
animal.  In  most  marine  species,  as  well  as  in  many  ter- 
restrial ones,  an  operculum  more  or  less  closing  the  aper- 
ture of  the  shell  is  developed  from  the  foot  of.  the  animal ; 
but  in  most  of  the  land-shells  (Pulmon\fera)  it  is  wanting. 
•One  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  Gasteropoda, 
giving  name  to  the  class,  is  the  foot,  which  is  generally 
-broad,  muscular,  and  disk-like,  and  attached  to  the  ventral 
■surface ;  but  in  some  it  is  obsolete,  and  in  others,  as  the 
iheteropods,  compressed  and  adapted  for  swimming.  The 
:£arden-snail  may  be  regarded  as  a  typical  gastropod.  The 
class  comprises  also  whelks,  periwinkles,  limpets,  cowries, 
and  mauy  other  univalve  or  shell-less  forms.  No  known 
gastropod  has  a  bivalve  shell.  Cochlides  is  a  synonym. 
(6)  In  Lamarck's  system  of  classification  (1812-19),  a  sub- 
order or  order  of  Cephalcea  (Gasteropodes  of  Cuvier),  con- 
taining those  gastropods  in  which  the  shell  is  reduced  or 
wanting,  thus  including  the  nudibranchiates,  limaciform 
pulmonates,  and  similar  forms  collectively  contrasted  with 
Trachelipoda. 

gasteropodan,  gastropodan  (gas-te-rop'-,  gas- 
trop'o-dan),  a.  and  n.    Same  as  gdsteropod. 

Gasteropodophora  (gas-te-rop-o-dof'o-ra),  n. 
pi.  [NL.  (Gray,  1821),  <  Gr.  yahr^pj  stomach, 
+  iToig  (Trod-),  foot,  +  ipepEiv  =  E.  hear^.']  A 
class  of  mollusks,  the  same  as  Gasteropoda  with- 
out the  Heteropoda. 

gasteropodous,  gastropodous  (gas-te-rop'-, 
gas-trop'o-dus),  a.  [<  NL.  gasteropus,  g'dstropus 
{-pod-),  <  Gr.  yaoT^p,  stomach,  +  irovg  (irod-)  = 
E.foot.']  Crawling  on  the  beUy;  usingtheunder 
surface  of  the  body,  teehnicaUy  called  the  podi- 
Tim  or  foot,  as  an  organ  of  locomotion  on  which  to 
creep  along,  as  a  snail,  slug,  or  other  ujiivalve 
mollusk:  specifically  applied  to  the  Gastero- 
poda. The  word  is  also  applied  in  a  very  narrow  sense 
to  certain  gastroi)od8,  as  the  Limamdce  or  slugs,  in  distinc- 
tion from  trachelipodout{^2.\A.  of  the  Helicidce,  etc.).  [The 
form  gastropodous  is  more  commonly  used.] 


A  Gastropod  [Helix  deseriorum)  crawl- 
ing on  the  extended  foot  or  podium. 
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gasteropterid,  gastropterid  (gas4e-rop'-,  gas- 
trop'te-rid),  n.  A  gastropod  of  the  family  Gas- 
teropteridce. 

Gasteropteridse,  Gastropteridse  (gas'te-rop-, 
gas-trop-ter'i-de),  n.pl.   [NL.  (Swainson,  1840); 

<  Gasteropteron  +  -idee.']  A  family  of  tectibran- 
chiate  gastropods,  typified  by  the  genus  Gas- 
teropteron. The  animal  has  very  wide  expanded  epipo- 
dia  or  lateral  swimming-lobes,  a  cephalic  dislj  without  ten- 
tacles, and  the  radula  without  central  teeth,  but  with  large 
pectinated  lateral  teeth  and  numerous  aculeate  marginal 
ones.  The  shell  is  internal,  small,  and  nautiliform  or 
patulous.    Between  20  and  30  species  are  known. 

Gasteropteron,  Gastropteron  (gas-te-rop'-, 
gas-trop'te-ron),  n.  [NL.  (Meckel,  1813),  <  Gr. 
yaaTtip,  stomach,  -t-  Trrepdv,  wing.]  A  notable 
genus  of  teotibranchiate  gastropods,  typical  of 
the  family  Gasteropteridce.  The  visceral  ganglia  are 
in  three  pairs,  right  and  left ;  and  the  esophageal  ring  has 
a  pair  of  cerebral  and  a  pair  of  pedal  ganglia,  with  six  vis- 
ceral ganglia.  The  form  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  a 
pteropod. 

Gasteropterophora  (gas-te-rop-te-rof'o-ra),  n. 
pi.  [NL.,  <  Gtr.  yacT^p,  stomach,  +' nrepdv, 
wing,  +  -^opog,  <  (pipeiv  =  E.  6earl.]  In  J.  E. 
Gray's  classification  (1821),  the  third  class  of 
mollusks,  corresponding  to  the  order  Betero- 
poda  of  Lamarck,  or  NucleohrancMata  of  De 
Blainville;  the  heteropods :  regarded  by  others 
as  an  order  of  gastropods. 

Gasteropterygii,  Gastropterygii  (gas-te-rop-, 
gas-trop-te-rij'i-i),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  yanrfip, 
stomach,  -f-  Trripv^  (irrepvy-),  wing.]  In  ichth., 
an  order  of  fishes,  the  same  as  Malaoopterygii 
abdominales.     Goldfuss,  1820. 

gasterosteid  (gas-te-ros'te-id),  n.  A  fish  of  the 
family  Gasterosteidce ;  a  stickleback. 

Gasterosteidee (gas"te-ros-te'i-de),  n.pl.   [NL., 

<  Gasterosteus  +  -idee.]  A  family  of  hemi- 
branchiate  fishes,  with  a  more  or  less  fusiform 
body,  conic  or  moderately  produced  snout,  sides 
naked  or  with  a  row  of  bony  shields,  and  the  ven- 
tral fins  subthoracio  and  composed  of  a  large 
spine  and  one  ray.  About  20  species  are  known, 
which  all  share  collectively  the  name  stickleback,  but 
exhibit  differences  inducing  naturalists  to  divide  them 
into  from  2  to  5  genera,  the  best  known  of  which  are 
Qasierosteus,  including  the  largest  fiiesh-water  2-spined 
species;  Pygosteus,  containing  the  many-spined  species, 
with  6  to  10  spines ;  and  Spinachia,  represented  by  a  ma- 
rine species,  the  longest  and  largest  of  the  family,  with  15 
spines,  known  as  the  seasticMeback,  etc.    See  stickleback. 

gasterosteiform  (gas-te-ros'te-i-f6rm),  a.  [See 
Gasterosteiformes^  Saving  the  characters  of 
the  Gasterosteidce ;  pertaining  to  the  Gasteros- 
teiformes. 

Gasterosteiformes  (gas-te-ros"te-i-f6r'mez),  n. 
pi.  [NL.,  <  Gasterosteus  +  L.  forma,  shape.] 
In  Giinther's  system  of  classification,  the 
twelfth  division  of  Aoanthopterygii,  having  the 
spinous  dorsal  fin,  if  present,  composed  of  sep- 
arate spines,  and  the  ventral  fins  subabdominal 
in  consequence  of  the  prolongation  of  the  pu- 
bic bones,  which  are  attached  to  the  humeral 
arch. 

Gasterosteinse  (gas-te-ros-te-i'ne),  n.pl.   [NL., 

<  Gasterosteus  +  -inw.]  The  typical  subfam- 
ily of  Gasterosteidce,  containing  the  2-spined 
and  6-  to  10-spined  sticklebacks,  with  rounded 
snout,  and  the  pelvic  bones  forming  a  triangu- 
lar area  between  the  ventral  fins.  By  some  it 
is  extended  to  include  all  the  species  of  the 
family  Gasterosteidce. 

gasterosteoid  (gas-te-ros'te-oid),  a.  and  n.  I. 
a.  Pertaining  to  or  having  tlie  characters  of  the 
Gasterosteidce  or  Gasterosteoidea. 

II.  n.  A  fish  of  the  family  Gasterosteidce;  a 
gasterosteid  or  stickleback. 

Gasterosteoidea  (gas-te-ros-tf-oi'df-a),  «.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Gasterosteus  +  -iidea.]'  A  superfamily 
of  hemibranohiate  fishes,  composed  of  the  Gas- 
terosteidce and  the  Aulorhynchidce. 

Gasterosteus  (gas-te-ros'te-us),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
yacTtip,  stomach,  +  biriov,  a'bone.]  The  typical 
genus  of  the  family  Gasterosteidce,  by  some  ex- 
tended to  include  all  the  species  of  that  fami- 
ly^ but  by  others  restricted  to  the  short  species 
with  pelvic  bones  forming  a  triangular  plate, 
and  two  dorsal  spines,  as  G.  aculeatus :  so  called 
from  the  extension  of  the  pubic  bones  along  the 
ventral  aspect  of  the  fish,  makingthe  belly  bony. 
See  sticklebaclc. 

gasterotheca  (gas'''te-ro-the'ka),  re. ;  pi.  gctste- 
rothecce  (-se).  [NL."  <'Gr.  yaar^p,  stomach,  -I- 
S^K)?,  case:  seetheca.]  In  cratom. ,  the  abdomen- 
case,  or  that  part  of  the  integument  of  a  pupa 
which  covers  the  abdomen. 

gasterothecal  (gas"te-ro-the'kal),  a.  [As  gas- 
terotheca +  -al.]  Sheathing  or  casing  the  ab- 
domen, as  the  integument  of  a  pupa. 


Gasterotricha  (gas-te-rot'ri-ka),  n.  pi.  Same 
as  Gastrotricha. 

Gasterozoa,  Gastrozoa  (gas"t6-ro-,  gas-tro- 
zo'a),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Fioinus  and"  Carus,  1826), 
<  Gr.  yaar^p,  stomach,  +  fipov,' animal.]  A 
class  of  animals :  same  as  Mollusca .  [Not  used.] 

gasterozooid,  gastrozodid  (gas^te-ro-,  gas-tra- 
zo'oid),  n.  [<  Gr.  ycurH/p,  stomach',  +  eooicl, 
q.  v.]  An  alimentary  or  nutritive  zooid  of  a 
polyp,  as  a  hydrocoraUine,  having  a  mouth  and 
a  gastric  cavity.    A.  N.  Moseley,  1881. 

gastful,  gastfulness.  See  ghastful,  ghastfulness. 

gas-tight  (gas'tit),  a.  Sufficiently  tight  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  gas :  frequently  applied  to 
stoppers  or  other  appliances  for  closing  bottles, 
etc. 

None  but  a  perfectly  gas-tight  cartridge  would  answer 
with  this  [Snider]  action.    W.  W.  Greener,  The  Gun,  p.  116. 

gastly,  gastness.  The  earlier  and  more  proper 
spellings  of  ghastly  and  ghastness. 

Gastornis  (gas-t6r'nis),  re.  [NL.,  <  Gasi(on),  . 
the  Christian  name  of  M.  Plants,  the  discoverer, 
+  Gr.  6pvtg,  a  bird.]  A  genus  of  gigantic  Eo- 
cene birds  found  in  the  conglomerate  below  the 
plastic  clay  of  the  Paris  basin,  o.parisiensiswas 
about  as  large  as  an  ostrich,  and  is  believed  to  have  been 
a  ratite  or  struthious  bird,  though  referred  to  the  Am- 
tidce  by  A.  Milne-Edwards.  The  Diatryma  gigantea  of 
Cope,  from  the  Eocene  of  New  Mexico,  is  referred  to  the 
genus  Gastornis  by  Coues.  G.  minor  and  G.  edtHardM  are 
other  species  recently  discovered  at  Rheims  in  France. 
The  additional  material  shows  a  remarkable  character  in 
the  permanence  of  the  cranial  sutures,  usually  obliterated 
in  adult  birds. 

Gastornithes  (gas-tdr'ni-thez),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
pi.  of  Gastornis,  q.  v.]  A  supposed  order  of 
birds,  established  for  the  reception  of  the  fossil 
genus  Gastornis. 

gastorrhea,  gastorrhoea  (gas-to-r§'a),  n.  Con- 
tracted forms  of  gastrorrhea,  gastro'rrhaa. 

Gastracantha  (gas-tra-kan'tha),  n.  [NL.  (La- 
treille,  1833),  as  Gasteracantfia,  <  Gr.  yaar^p 
(yaarp-),  stomach,  -t-  amvBa,  spine.]  A  genus 
of  orbitelarian  spiders,  giving  name  to  a  family 
Gastracanthidce :  so  called  from  the  enormous 
horns  into  which  the  sides  of  the  abdomen  are 
prolonged.  Often  merged  in  Epeiridce.  See 
Acrosoma. 

gastracanthid  (gas-tra-kan'thid),  re.  A  spider 
of  the  family  Gastracanthidce. 

Gastracantnidse  (gas-tra-kan'thi-de),  n.pl. 
[NL.,  <  Gastracantha  +  -idee.]  Afamily  of  orbi- 
telarian spiders,  named  from  the  genus  Gastra- 
cantha. 

gastrsea  (gas-tre'a),  n.;  pi.  gasirwm  (-e). 
[NL.,  <  Gt.  yaariip  (yaorp-),  stomach.]  Iq 
iiol.,  a  hypothetical  animal  form  assumed  by 
Haeckel  as  the  ancestor  of  all  metazoio  animals 
— that  is,  of  those  which  pass  through  or  attaia 
to  the  morphological  form  of  a  gastrula.  See 
gastrula.  it  is  a  supposed  primeval  intestinal  animal  of 
the  form-value  of  a  gastrula  (palingenetic  archigastrula) 
or  germ-cup,  consisting  of  two  germ-layers  or  blastodermic 
membranes,  ectoderm  and  endoderra,  the  latter  inclosing 
a  visceral  cavity  or  archenteron,  and  beiug  Itself  inclosed 
in  the  ectoderm,  and  having  a  protostoma  or  primitive 
blastoporic  communication  with  the  exterior.  In  its  sim- 
plest expression,  a  gastreea  or  gastrula  represents  a  hollow 
sphere,  or  rather  an  hour-glass  figure,  with  one  half  of  it 
pushed  into  the  other  half,  so  that  it  makes  a  two-layered 
cup  with  a  contracted  opening.    See  emboly. 

The  gastrula  at  the  present  day  presents  a  correct  pic- 
ture of  the  primitive  gastroea,  which  must  have  developed 
from  the  Protozoa  in  the  Laurentian  period. 

Haeckel,  Bvol.  of  Man  (trans.),  I.  249. 

gastrsead,  gastread  (gas'trf-ad),  «.  [<  NL. 
Gastroeades.]  In  6ioZ.,  an  animal  which  does  not 
rise  in  development  beyond  the  form  of  a  gas- 
trula, and  which  consequently  has  the  form- 
value  of  the  hypothetical  gastrssa.    Haeckel. 

Gastrseadse  (gas-tre'a-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  paf- 
trcM  +  -adce.]  A  hypothetical  group  of  primi- 
tive intestinal  animals  having  the  form  of  a 
gastrula,  supposed  by  Haeckel  to^  have  arisen 
in  the  primordial  geologic  period  in  the  direct 
line  of  descent  of  the  remote  ancestors  of  the 
human  race.    See  gastrcea. 

Gastrseades  (gas-tre'a-dez),  re.  pi.  [NL.;  cf. 
Gastrceadce.]  In  Geg'enbaur's  classification,  a 
primary  group  of  Spongice,  consisting  of  the 
genera  Haliphysema  and  Gastrophysema,  which 
represent  permanent  gastrula  stages  thrmign 
which  other  sponges  pass.  See  cut  under  Sali- 
physema. 

gastrsea-form  (gas-tre'a-f 6rm),  re.  A  gastreadf 
a  gastrula,  or  an  animalresembling one.  Gegen- 
baur  (trans.).  ^ 

gastraeum  (gas-tre'um),  ».  [NL.,  <  Gr.  y(mp 
(yaarp-),  stomach.  Cf.  gastrcea.}  In  ormtn., 
the  whole  ventral  surface  or  under  side  of  a 
bird;  the  stethseum  and  urasum  together:  op- 


posed  to  notcBum.    See  out  under  bird.    Mliger; 
Sundevall. 

Qastrceum  is  subdivided  into  regions  called,  in  general 
terms,  breast,  belly,  and  sides  of  the  body. 

Co««s,  Key  to  N.  A.  Birds,  p.  96. 

gastral  (gas'tral),  a.  [<  Gr.  ycun^p,  stomach, 
+ -aZ.]  Gastrio;  iutestinal:  occasionally  ap- 
plied in  embryology  to  the  intestinal  or  inner 
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Gastrochsna  (gas-tro-ke'na),  n.    [NL.  (Spong- 
ier, 1783),  also  6astro'chena,'Gasirochcma;  irreg. 


ach,  +  a/lyof,  ache,  pain.]  1r  pathol.,  neuralgia 
of  the  stomach;  more  generally,  pain  of  any 
kind  in  the  stomach  or  belly;  belly-ache. 

gas-trap  (gas'trap),  n.  A  device  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  sewer-gas ;  a  sewer-trap. 

sastreaa,  ».    See  gastrwad. 

Gastreclimia  (gas-trek'mi-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
(Jr.  yaaTt/p  (yaarp-),  stomach,  +  ixfia,  a  hold- 
fast, bulwark,  defense,  <  exnv,  hold,  have.]  A 
superfamily  or  suborder  of  salient  batrachians, 
established  for  the  single  family  Semisidm. 
They  have  the  clavicles  and  coracoids  connected  by  a  nar- 
row median  cartilage,  and  the  scapula  articulates  with  a 
special  condyle  developed  by  the  exoccipital. 

gastreclimiail  (gas-trek'mi-an),  a.  and  n.  I.  a. 
Pertaining  to  or  having  the  characters  of  the 
Qastrechmia. 
II.  ».  A  member  of  the  group  Gastreehmia. 

gastrectomy  (gas-trek'to-mi),  n.  [<  Gt.  jaarr/p, 
stomach,  li-  ektoji-^j  a  cutting  out,  <  eKri/xveiv, 
eKTa/ielv,  cut  out,  <  ek,  out,  +  rs/iveiv,  rapieiv,  cut.] 
In  surg.,  the  resection  of  a  portion  of  the  stom- 
ach, as  for  instance  a  cancerous  pylorus.  Suck. 

fastrelcosis  (gas-trel-ko'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
yadTfip,  stomach,  +  i^Koxne,  liieeration,  <  eXmirv, 
ulcerate,  <  'ihioQ  =  L.  ulcus,  ulcer:  see  ulcer.'] 
la  pathol.,  ulceration  of  the  stomach. 

gastric  (gas'trik),  a.  [<  NL.  gasiricus,  <  L.  gas- 
ter,  <  Gr.  yaar^p  (yaarp-),  the  belly,  stomach : 
see  gaster^.']  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  stom- 
ach or  belly,  in  the  broadest  sense ;  enteric ; 
ventral;  abdominal. —  2.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
any  part  or  organ  like  or  likened  to  a  stomach 
or  belly,  as  the  foot  of  a  moUusk,  etc. 

Also  gasteric. 
Gastric  fever.  See  /ever.— Gastric  filaments.  See 
ftlmnent. — Gastric  follicle.  See  follicle,  2. — Gastric 
£lands.  See  gland.—  Gastric  juice,  the  digestive  liquid 
secreted  by  the  glands  of  the  stomach.  It  contains  pepsin, 
rennet  ferment,  and  lactic-acid  ferment,  and  is  acid  from 
the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid.— Gastric  lobe,  of  the 
-carapace  of  a  brachyurous  crustacean,  a  large  complex 
median  division,  between  the  frontal  and  the  cardiac  re- 
gions, subdivided  into  several  parts. —  Gastric  sac,  in 
Actinozoa,  that  part  of  the  general  somatic  cavity  or  en- 
teroccele  "Which  is  distinguished  from  the  perivisceral  cav- 
ity or  Intermesenteric  chambers  collectively.  See  cut  un- 
der Corailigena. 

The  oral  aperture  of  an  actinozoon  leads  into  a  sac 
which,  without  prejudice  to  the  question  of  its  exact  func- 
tion, may  be,  termed  gastric. 

Hvaley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  152. 

gastricismt  (gas'tri-sizm),  n.  [<  gastric  +  -ism.'] 
i.  In  pafhol.,  gastric  affections  in  general. — 
2.  An  old  medical  theory  by  which  almost  aU 
diseases  were  attributed  to  the  accumulation  of 
impurities  iu  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

(Jastridinm  (gas-trid'i-um),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
yacTplium^  dim.  of  yamiip  (yaarp-),  stomach :  see 
gaiter^.']  1.  A  genus  of  annual  grasses,  in- 
cluding two  species  of  western  Europe  and  the 
Mediterranean  region,  one  of  which,  G.  aus- 
trale,  is  also  found  in  Chili  and  in  California: 
popularly  known  as  nit-grass. —  3.  In  zool.,  a 
genus  of  gastropods:  sa,rae  Ba  Pseu^Uva.  Mo- 
deer,  1793. 

gastriloquism  (gas-tril'o-kwizm),  n.  [<  gas- 
tnlogwy  +  -ism.]    Ventriloquism.     [Eare.] 

Gastriloquism  [is]  a  hybrid  term  synonymous  with  ven- 
triloquism. Hooper,  Med.  Diet. 

gastriloquist  (gas-tril'o-kwist),  n.  [<  gastrilo- 
quy  +  -ist.]    A  ventriloquist.     [Rare.] 

gastriloquous  (gas-tril'o-kwus),  a.  [<  gastrilo- 
guy  +  -ous.]    Ventriloquous.    Ash.     [Rare.] 

gastriloquy  (gas-tril'o-kwi),  ».  [<  Gr.  yaar^p 
iyaarp-),  belly,  stomach,  +  L.  loqui,  speak.] 
ventriloquism.     [Rare.] 

gastrimargismt,  n.  [<  Gr.  yaarpifiapyia,  glut- 
tony, yaarpiiiapyoi,  gluttonous  (<  yaarfip  (yaarp-), 

I  belly,  -H  /zdpyoe,  raging,  furious,  greedy,  glut- 
tonous), +  4sm.]    Gluttony. 

Be  not  addicted  to  this  foule  vice  of  gastrimargism  and 
belly-chear.  Optick  Glasse  of  Humors,  1639. 

gastritis  (gas-tri'tis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  yaar^p 
(yaarp^),  stomach,  +  -ife.]  In  pathol.,  inflam- 
mation of  the  stomach. 

gastro-.    Combining  form  of  gaster^. 

gastrocele  (gas'tro-sel),  n.  PSTL.,  <  Gr.  yaarfip 
(yaarp-),  stomach,'  +  idjlv,  a  tumor.]  In  pa- 
thol., a  hernia  of  the  stomach. 


Dorsal,  Ventral,  and  Lateral  Views  of  Gastroehana.    The  ventral 
view  shows  the  dried  mantle  with  the  pedal  perforation. 

<  Gr.  yacTTip  (yaarp-),  stomach,  -I-  %alveiv,  gape.] 
The  typical  genus  of  the  family  GastrochanidcB. 
G.  mumia  is  an  example. 

gastrocliaenid.  (gas-tro-ke'nid),  n.  [<  Gastro- 
chcsna  +  -id.]  A  bivalve  moUusk  of  the  fam- 
ily Gastrochwnidce. 

G-astrochsenidae  (gas-tro-ke'ni-de),  n.pl.  [NL. 
(J.  E.  Gray,  1840),  <  Gastrochcena  +  4dcB.]  A 
family  of  bivalve  mollusks,  typified  by  the  ge- 
nus Gastrochcma  and  variously  limited.  As  gen- 
erally used,  it  is  restricted  to  species  having  the  mantle- 
margins  mostly  connected,  elongated  siphons,  elongated 
unequal  brauchise  connected  behind,  and  a  small  digiti- 
form  foot.  The  shell  is  equivalve,  gaping,  without  hinge- 
teeth,  with  an  external  ligament,  a  deep  pallial  impres- 
sion, and  unequal  muscular  scars.  They  mostly  burrow 
into  shells,  stone,  or  mud,  and  form  a  kind  of  tube  which 
does  not  coalesce  at  all  with  the  valves  of  the  shell.  The 
name  has  also  been  extended  to  embrace  the  families  As- 
pergUlidoB  and  Clavagellidoe.  See  watering-pot  shell,  un- 
der shell. 

gastrochene  (gas'tro-ken),  n.  One  of  the  Gas- 
trochanidce. 

gastrochenite  (gas-tro-ke'nit),  n.  [<  NL.  Gas- 
trochwnites  (Leymerie),  <  Gastrocluena,  q.  v.]  A 
fossil  gastrochene,  or  some  similar  shell. 

gastrocnemial  (gas-trok-ne'mi-al),  a.  [<  gas- 
trocnemius +  -at.]  Pertaining  to  the  gastroc- 
nemius ;  forming  a  part  of  the  calf  of  the  leg. 

gastrocnemius  (gas-trok-ne'mi-us), «.;  pi.  gas- 
troenemii  (-i).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  yaarpoKvij/xia,  the  calf 
of  the  leg,  <  yaariip  (yaarp-),  stomach,  +  Kufiiiri, 
leg.]  A  superficial  muscle  of  the  posterior 
tibial  region,  arising  from  the  femur  and  in- 
serted into  the  tarsus,  the  action  of  which  ex- 
tends the  foot  upon  the  leg,  and  flexes  the  leg 
upon  the  thigh :  so  called  fiom  its  character  in 
man,  in  whom  it  forms,  together  with  the  so- 
leus,  the  protuberant  or  "bellying"  part  of  the 
calf  of  the  leg.  in  man  the  gastrocnemius  arises  by 
two  heads,  inner  and  outer,  from  the  corresponding  con- 
dyles of  the  femui',  is  joined  by  the  soleus,  and  then  forms 
a  very  stout  tendon,  the  tendo  Achillis,  which  is  inserted 
into  the  tuberosity  of  the  os  calcis  or  heel-bone.  (See  cut 
under  muscle.)  In  animals  in  which  there  is  no  soleus  the 
two  heads  of  the  gastrocnemius  often  form  two  muscles, 
distinct  in  their  whole  length,  with  separate  Achillean 
tendons.— Gastrocnemius  extemus,  the  part  of  the 
gastrocnemius  which  arises  from  the  outer  condyle  of  the 
femur ;  the  external  gastrocnemius,  when  there  are  two. — 
Gastrocnemius  internus,  the  part  of  the  gastrocnemius 
which  arises  from  the  inner  condyle  of  the  femur;  the  in- 
ternal gastrocnemius,  when  there  are  two. 

gasttocoelus  (gas-tro-se'lus),  n. ;  pi.  gastrocoeli 
(-li).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  yaarfip  (yaarp-),  stomach,  -1- 
koVloq,  hoUow.]  In  entom.,  either  one  of  two 
lateral  pits  or  depressions  at  the  base  of  the 
second  abdominal  tergite,  as  in  many  Ichneu^ 
monidcB. 

gastrocolic  (gas-tro-kol'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  yaart/p 
(yaarp-),  stomach,  -1-  k67m),  the  colon.]  In  anat., 
pertaining  to  the  stomach  and  to  the  colon. — 
Gastrocolic  omentum,  the  epiploon,  great  omentum,  or 
caul,  a  quadruple  fold  of  the  peritoneum  hanging  down 
from  the  stomach  and  colon. 

gastrocystic  (gas-tro-sis'tik),  a.  Pertaining  to 
a  gastrocystis. 

gastrocystis  (gas-tro-sis'tis),  n.  [<  Gr.  yaariip 
(yaarp-),  belly,  +  Kvang,  bladder  (cyst).]  In 
emtryol.,  the  germ-vesicle  or  blastodermic  vesi- 
cle of  a  mammal.  Saeokel.  it  has  the  form  and 
appearance  of  a  blastula  or  vesicular  morula,  being  a  hol- 
low globule  of  a  single  layer  of  ectoderm-cells,  filled  with 
fluid,  and  containing  a  comparatively  small  mass  of  endo- 
derm-oells  adherent  to  one  part  of  its  inner  surface.  But 
morphologically  it  differs  from  a  true  blastula  in  that  it 
is  formed  from  a  gastrula  after  gastrulation,  not  from  a 
morula  before  gastrulation,  this  being  a  course  of  develop- 
ment characteristic  of  mammals. 

Gastrodela  (gas-tro-de'la),  TO.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
ycfpr^p  (yaarp-),  stomach,  -I-  d^/lof,  manifest.]  A 
superfamily  of  rotifers,  having  no  intestine  or 
anus,  represented  by  the  family  Asplanchnidce. 
Ehrenherg,  1832.    Also  Gasterodela. 

gastrodiscus  (gas-tro-dis'kus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
yaar^p  (yaarp-),  stomach,  +  SiaKof,  a  disk.]  1. 
PI.  gastrodisci  (-i).  In  embryol.,  an  intestinal 
germ-disk;  the  germ-disk  or  germinal  area  of 
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the  germ-vesicle  of  a  mammal,  as  distinguished 
from  the  similar  but  morphologically  different 
germinating  area  of  other  animals,  it  occurs 
only  in  that  vesicular  stage  of  a  mammalian  embryo  known 
as  the  gastrocystis,  and  consists  of  a  heap  of  endoderm- 
cells  massed  at  one  place  on  the  interior  of  a  hollow  ball 
of  ectoderm-cells.  See  blastula,  gastrocystis. 
2.  [cap.]    A  genus  of  trematoid  worms. 

gastroduodenal  (gas'tro-dii-o-de'nal),  a.  [<  Gr. 
yaar^p  (yaarp-),  stomach,  -i-  duodenum,  q.  v.]  In 
anat,  pertaining  to  the  stomach  and  duode- 
num :  as,  the  gastroduodenal  artery. 

gastroduodenitis  (gas"tr6-du"o-de-ni'tis),  n. 
[<  Gr.  yajariip  (yaarp-),  stomach,  +  duodenitis, 
q.  v.]  In  pathol,  inflammation  of  the  stomach 
and  duodenum. 

gastrodynia  (gas-tro-din'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
yaarrip  (yaarp-),  stomach,  H-  bdixvv,  pain.]  In 
pathol.,  pain  in  the  stomach;  gastralgia. 

gastro-enteric  (gas"tr6-en-ter'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  ya- 
arf/p  (yaarp-),  stomach,  +  ivrepa,  intestines.  Cf . 
enteric.]  Pertaining  to  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines. ^  I 

gastro-enteritis  (gas"tro-en-te-ri'tis),  TO.  [NL., 
prop.  *gastrenteritis,  <  Gr.  yaaiyp  (yaarp-),  stom- 
aoh,  -I-  ivrepa,  intestines,  +  -ife.  Cf.  enteritis.] 
In  pathol.,  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines. 

gastro-epiploic  (gas'tro-ep-i-plo'ik),  a.  [<  Gr. 
yaarf/p  (yaarp-),  stomach,  -t-  epiploon,  q.  v.] 
Pertaining  to  the  stomach  and  to  the  epiploon 
or  great  omentum. 

gastro-esophageal  (gas"tr6-e-so-fa'je-al),  a. 
[<  Gr.  yaarf/p  (yaarp-),  stomach,  -I-  olaofdyog, 
the  gullet.  Cf.  esophageal.]  Pertaining  both 
to  the  stomach  and  to  the  esophagus :  as,  gas- 
tro-esophageal ganglia. 

gastronepatic  (gas"tr6-he-pat'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  ya- 
ari/p  (yaarp-),  stomach,  +  jjirap  (^irar-),  liver. 
Cf.  hepatic]  Pertaining  both  to  the  stomach 
and  to  the  liver :  as,  the  gastrohepatic  omentum. 
— Gastrohepatic  omentum,  a  reflection  of  the  perito- 
neum between  the  stomach  and  the  liver. 

gastrohysterotomy    (gas"tr6-his-te-rot'o-mi),     ' 
TO.     [<  (?r.  yaariip  (yaarp-),  stomach,  A-  hysteroto- 
my.]    In  surg.,  the  Csesarean  section  (which 
see,  under  Cesarean). 

Eighty-three  children  saved  by  gastro-hysterotomy  in 
England.  Medical  News,  LII.  413. 

gastroid  (gas'troid),  a.  [<  Gr.  yaarpoeiS^g,  belly- 
Uke,  potbellied,  <  yaxsrfjp  (yaarp-),  belly,  stom- 
ach, +  cMof,  form.]  Resembling  the  belly  or 
stomach:  applied  to  parts  of  animals  and  plants. 
Thomas,  Med.  Diet. 

gastro-intestinal  (gas'tro-in-tes'ti-nal),  a. 
Pertaining  to  the  stomach  and  intestines ;  gas- 
tro-enteric. 

gastrolater  (gas-trol'a-ter),  TO.    [<  F.  gastrolatre 
((ilotgrave),  <  Gr.  yaariip  (yaarp-),  beUy,  stom- 
ach, -f-  -XarpijQ,  as  in  dStoTMiArprK,  an  idolater:     ' 
see  idolater.]    One  whose  god  is  his  belly.    Da- 
vies.     [Rare.] 

Pantagmel  observed  two  sorts  of  troublesome  and  too 

officious  apparitors,  whom  he  very  much  detested.    The 

first  were  called  Engastrimythes,  the  others  Gastrolaters. 

Urquhart,  tr.  of  Rabelais,  iv.  58. 

gastrolatrous  (gas-trol'a-trus),  a.  [As  gas- 
trolater -I-  -ous.]  Belly-worshiping.  Davies. 
[Rare.] 

The  variety  we  perceived  in  the  dresses  of  the  gastrola- 
trous coquillons  was  not  less. 

Urquhart,  tr.  of  Kabelais,  iv.  58.      i 

gastrolith  (gas'tro-lith),  re.    [<  NL.  gastrolithus, 

<  Gr.  yaarfip  (.y<^°rp-),  stomach,  -I-  Xi'Sof,  stone.] 

A  gastric  concretion  or  calculus ;  a  stony  con-     ! 
cretion  in  the  stomach ;  a  bezoar ;  specifically, 
one  of  the  concretions  called  crabs'  eyes  in  the 
stomach  of  some  crustaceans,  as  the  crawfish. 
See  eye\  to.,  12. 

The  gastrotith,  a  discoidal  stony  mass,  interposed  be- 
tween the  cellular  and  cuticular  layers  of  the  anterior 
cardiac  wall. 

Huxley  and  Martin,  Elementary  Biology,  p.  210. 

gastrolithus  (gas-trol'i-thus),  re. ;  pi.  gastrolithi 
(-thi).     [NL.]    A  gastrolith. 

Gastrolobium  (gas-tro-16'bi-um),  re.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  yaar^p  (yaarp-),  stomach,  -t-  1o^6q,  a  pod.] 
A  genus  of  leguminous  shrubs  peculiar  to  west- 
em  Australia,  some  of  which  are  occasionally 
cultivated  in  greenhouses.  There  are  about  so  spe- 
cies, with  bright-yellow  flowers  and  inflated  pods.  They 
are  called  by  the  settlers  poison-plants,  because  they  often 
prove  fatal  to  cattle  that  browse  upon  them. 

gastrology  (gas-trol'o-ji),  re.  [<  Gr.  yaarpoloyia, 
the  title  of  a  work  of  Archestratus,  in  a  special 
sense  (see  gastronomy),  <  yaaH/p  (yaarp-),  stom- 
ach, -H  -?Loyla,  <  Tityeiv,  speak :  see  -ology.]  ■  A 
treatise  on  the  stomach.    Maunder. 

gastromalacia  (gas"tro-ma-la'si-a),  re.    [NL., 

<  Gr.  yaarijp  (yaarp-),  stomach,  +  /azAa/cia,  soft- 
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aess,  weakness,  <  /ia?LaK6g,  soft,  weak.]  In  pa- 
thol.,  softening  of  the  stomach,  arising  in  most 
oases  from  post-mortem  digestion,  but  some- 
times existing  during  life. 

gastromancy  (gas'tro-man-si),  n.  [<  P.  gastro- 
niantie,  <  Gr.  'iaarrjp  {yaarp-),  stomach,  +  fiavrzia, 
divination.  Cf .  yaatponavrewatiai,  divine  by  the 
belly.]  In  antiq.:  (a)  A  kind  of  divination 
among  the  ancients  by  means  of  words  which 
seemed  to  be  uttered  from  the  belly ;  divina- 
tion by  ventriloquism.  (&)  A  species  of  divi- 
nation by  means  of  large-beUied  glasses  or 
other  round  transparent  vessels,  in  the  center 
of  which  figures  were  supposed  to  appear  by 
magic  art. 

gastromargue  (gas '  tro-marg),  re.  [F.,  <  NL. 
Gastromargus  or  Gastrimargvs  (Spix),  an  im.- 
used  genus  name,  <  Gr.  ■yacrpi/j.apyoc,  glutton- 
ous: see  gastrimargism.'i  A  monkey  of  the 
genus  Lagothrix.    Geoffroy. 

gastromytht  (gas'tro-mith),  n.  [<  Gr.  yaar^p 
{yaarp-),  stomach,  4-  fivBeladm,  speak,  <  fivBog, 
word,  speech:  see  myth.']  One  whose  voice  ap- 
pears to  come  from  the  belly;  a  ventriloquist. 
Blount. 

gastronome  (gas'tro-nom),  n.  [<  P.  gastronome 
=  Pg.  It  gastrononio :  see  gastronomy.]  Same 
as  gastronomer. 

The  happy  gastronome  may  wash  it  down  with  a  selec- 
tion of  thirty  wines  from  Burgundy  to  Tokay. 

L.  F.  Simpson. 
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GastropMlus,  n.    See  GasterophUus. 

gastrophrenic  (gas-tro-fre'nik),  a.  [<  Gr.  ja- 
ot/ip  (yacTp-),  stomach,  +  fp^v,  the  diaphragm.] 
Pertaining  to  the  stomach  and  the  diaphragm : 
applied  to  a  fold  of  the  peritoneum  between 
these  organs. 

Gastropnysema  (gas'tro-fi-se'ma),  n.  [NL., 
<  Gr.  yaoTTjp  {yaarp-),  stomach,  +  <l>vci!/ia,  a 
breath,  a  bubble,  <  fvmv,  blow,  breathe.]  A 
supposed  genus  of  physemarian  chalk-sponges, 
related  to  Haliphysema,  but  having  several 
chambers.  According  to  Jaeckel  (1876),  these  sponges 
are  very  near  tlie  archetypal  gastrula  in  structure.  It  is 
really  a  foraminiferous  form,  not  a  sponge  at  all.     See 


gastronomer  (gas-tron'o-mer),  ».  [<  gastrorir- 
omy  +  -erl.  Cf.  astronomer.]  One  versed  in 
gastronomy ;  one  who  is  a  judge  of  good  living ; 
a  judge  of  the  art  of  cookery;  a  gourmet;  an 
epicure. 

The  Roman  Apicius,  one  of  the  three  gastronomers  of 
that  name,  devised  a  sort  of  cakes  which  were  termed 
Apicians.  .inter.  Cyc,  V.  298. 

gastronomic,  gastronomical  (gas-tro-nom'ik, 
-i-kal),  a.  [<  gastronomy  +  -ic-al.]  Pertaining 
to  gastronomy. 

gastronomist  (gas-tron'o-mist),  re.  [<  gastron- 
omy +  -ist.]     Same  as  gastronomer. 

I  was  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  dining  with  so  re- 
nowned a  gastronomist.  Bulwer,  Pelham. 

gastronomy  (gas-tron'o-mi),  re.  [<  p.  gastro- 
nomie  =  Sp.  gastronomia  =  Pg.  It.  gastronomia, 
<  Gr.  yampovo/ita,  another  title  given  to  the  work 
of  Arohestratus  called  yaarpoTioyia  (see  gastroU 
ogy),  <  yaariip  (yaarp-),  stomach,  +  vi/ietv,  reg- 
ulate, <  vd/iog,  rule,  law.]  The  art  of  prepar- 
ing and  serving  rich  or  delicate  and  appetizing 
food ;  hence,  the  pleasures  of  the  table ;  epicu- 
rism. 

Those  incomparahle  men,  who,  retiring  from  a  sinful 
world,  gave  themselves  with  undivided  zeal  to  the  pro- 
found science  of  gastronomy.  Bvlwer,  Pelham. 

gastronoSOS  (gas-tron'o-sos),  n.  [<  Gr.  yaariip 
(yaarp-),  stomach,  +  v6aog,  disease.]  In  pathol. , 
disease  of  the  stomach. 

Gastropacha  (gas-trop'a-ka),  re.  [NL.  (Och- 
senheimer,  1810),  irreg.  <!  (5fr.  yaari/p  (yaarp-), 
stomach,  +  vaxi'C,  thick.]  A  genus  of  bombycid 


Gasirofiacha  hilcUi.  natural  size. 

moths  having  somewhat  dentate  wings,  stout 
body,  long  palpi,  and  short  antennee.  The  species 
occur  rarely  in  North  and  South  America,  more  commonly 
in  Europe,  and  especially  in  Asia ;  one  is  also  Australian. 
G.  quercifolia  is  a  common  European  example. 

gastroparalysis  (gas"tr6-pa-rari-sis),  re.  [NL., 
<  Gr.  yaariip  (yaarp-),  stomach,  -I-  TrapblvaiQ,  pa- 
ralysis.]   In  pathol.,  paralysis  of  the  stomach. 

gastroparietal  (gas"tr6-pa-ri'e-tal),  a.  [<  Gr. 
yaarf/p  (yaarp-),  stomach,  4-  L.  paries  (pariet-), 
wall:  see parietes,  parietal.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  stomach  or  the  alimentary  canal  and  the 
parietes  or  walls  of  the  cavity  in  which  it  is 
situated — Gastroparietal  band,  in  Brachiopoda  and 
Polyzoa,  a  kind  of  mesentery  which  extends  from  the  mid- 
gut to  the  parietes  of  the  coeloma,  forming  a  partition  in 
the  coelomatic  cavity.  In  Polyzoa,  also  called  file  funicu- 
lus.   See  cut  under  Plumatella. 

gastropathic  (gas-tro-path'ik),  a.  [<  gastrop- 
athy  +  -ic]    Pertaining  to  gastropathy. 

gastropathy  (gas-trop'a-tH),  re.  [<  Gr.  yaariip 
(yaarp-),  stomach,  -t-  Trofof,  suffering.]  In  pa- 
thol., disease  of  the  stomach. 


gastropneumonic  (gas"tr6-nu-mon'ii),  a.  [< 
Gr.  yaariip  (yaarp-),  stomach,  +  nvev/iuv,  the 
lungs.]  Pertaining  to  the  stomach  and  the 
lungs :  applied  to  the  continuous  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  digestive  and  respiratory  tracts. 

gastropod,  Gastropoda,  etc.  See  gasteropod, 
etc. 

gastropore  (gas'tro-por),  re.  [<  Gr.  yaariip 
(yaarp-),  stomach,  -t-  ■irdpog,  pore.]  The  pore  or 
orifice  of  a  gastrozooid  or  nutritive  polypite. 
Moseley,  1881. 

gastrorrhagia  (gas-tro-ra' ji-a),  n.  [<  Gr.  yaar^p 
(yaarp-),  stomach,  -I-  -payla,  <  p^yviwai,  break.] 
hi  pathol.,  hemorrhage  from  the  stomach. 

gastrorrhaphy  (gas-tror'a-fi),  re.  [<  Gr.  yaariip 
(yaarp-),  stomach,  -I-  f>a^ii,  a  seam,  suture,  < 
jidirTEiv,  sew.']  In  surg.,  the  operation  of  sew- 
ing up  wounds  of  the  abdomen. 

gastrorrhea,  gastrorrhoea  (gas-tro-re'a),  n. 
[NL.  gastrorr7icea,<.(ii.  yaar^p  (yaarp-),  stomach, 
-I-  fioia,  a  flow,  <  />eiv,  flow.]  mpathot,  a  morbid 
increase  in  the  secretion  of  the  mucous  glands 
of  the  stomach. 

gastroscopic  (gas-tro-skop'ik),  a.  [<  gastros- 
copy  +  -ic.]     Of  or  pertaining  to  gastroscopy. 

gastroscopy  (gas-tros'ko-pi),  re.  [<  Gr.  yaariip 
(yaarp-),  stomach,  -I-  aaoTreXv,  look  after.]  In 
med.,  an  examination  of  the  abdomen  in  order 
to  detect  disease. 

gastrosplenic  (gas-tro-sple'nik),  a.  [<  Gr.  ya- 
ariip (yaarp-),  stomach,  -I-  anX^v,  the  spleen.] 
Pertaining  to  the  stomach  and  the  spleen. — 
Gastrosplenic  ligament  or  omentum,  the  fold  of  peri- 
toneum by  which-  the  spleen  is  attached  to  the  stomach. 

gastrostegal  (gas-tros'te-gal),  a.  [As  gastro- 
stege  +  -al.]  Covering  the  belly,  as  the  ven- 
tral scutes  of  a  snake ;  pertaining  to  the  gas- 
trosteges. 

gastrostege  (gas'tro-stej),  re.  [<  Gr.  yaar^p 
(yaarp-),  stomach,  +  areyog,  a  roof.]  One  of  the 
scales  or  scutes  which  cover  the  abdomen  of  a 
snake  from  the  head  to  the  tail ;  an  abdominal 
scute  or  soutellum.  snakes  seldom  have  on  the  belly 
many  small  scales  like  those  of  the  back  and  sides,  being 
usually  furnished  instead  with  short,  wide,  transverse 
gastrosteges  which  reach  from  side  to  side,  and  are  im- 
bricated, the  hind  edge  of  one  overlapping  the  fore  edge 
of  the  next  succeeding.  By  muscular  action  when  the 
snake  is  wriggling  the  whole  series  of  gastrosteges  stand 
somewhat  on  edge,  so  that  their  sharp  hind  borders  catch 
on  the  slightest  inequality  of  the  surface,  over  which  the 
snake  thus  glides  as  if  pushed  along  by  numberless  little 
feet.  That  such  is  the  action  of  the  gastrosteges  may  be 
inferred  from  the  ineflfectual  writhing  of  a  snake  when 
placed  on  a  perfectly  smooth  surface,  as  a  plate  of  glass. 
The  last  gastrostege,  technically  called  the  preanal  or 
postabdominal,  is  usually  biild,  or  otherwise  modified. 
Scutes  somewhat  like  gastrosteges  cover  the  under  side 
of  the  tail,  and  are  known  as  urosteges.    See  urostege. 

gastrostomize  (gas-tros'to-miz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  gastrostomized,  ppr.  gdstrostomizing.  [<  Gr. 
yaariip  (yaarp-),  stomach,  -1-  ardfia,  the  mouth.] 
In  surg.,  to  subject  to  the  operation  of  gas- 
trostomy. 

Gastrostomus  (gas-tros'to-mus),  n.  [ISTL. 
(GiU  and  Eyder,  1883),  <  Gr.  yaariip  (yaarp-), 
stomach,  -I-  ard/xa,  mouth.]  A  genus  of  deep- 
sea  fishes,  of  the  order  I/yomeri  and  family 
JSurypharyngidce,  having  an  eel-like  form  and 
enormously  developed  jaws,  six  or  seven  times 
as  long  as  the  rest  of  the  skull,  supporting  a 
great  gular  pouch  like  a  pelican's.  The  type 
species  is  named  G.  bairdi.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  the 
deep  sea,  and  has  as  yet  been  found  only  in  the  north  At- 
lantic near  the  American  coast. 

gastrostomy  (gas-tros'to-mi),  re.  [<  Gr.  yaariip 
(yaarp-),  stomach,  -I-  arS/ia,  mouth.]  lu  surg., 
the  operation  of  forming  an  artificial  opening 
into  the  stomach,  for  introducing  food  when  it 
cannot  pass  through  the  gullet,  on  account  of 
obstruction  or  stricture. 

gastrotomic  (gas-tro-tom'ik),  a.  [<  gastrotomy 
+  -ic.]    Pertaining' to  gastrotomy. 

gastrotomy  (gas-trot'o-mi),  ».  [<  P.  gastroto- 
mic, <  Gr.  yaariip  (yaarp-),  stomaei,  -f-  ro/^^,  a 
cutting.]  In  surg.:  (a)  The  operation  of  cut- 
ting into  the  stomach.     (6)  Laparotomy. 


Gastrotricha  (gas-trot'ri-ka),  re.  pi.  [NL. ,  <  Gr. 
yaariip  (yaarp-),  stomach,  +  dpi^  (rpix-),  hair.] 
An  order  of  worm-like  organisms  formed  by 
Metehnikoff  for  the  reception  of  Ichthyidium, 
a  genus  by  some  referred  to  the  Botifera :  so 
called  from  the  ciliated  ventral  surface.  See 
Echinoderes,  Chcetonotits.  The  group  is  still  very 
imperfectly  known.  By  some  it  is  made  a  class  of  ani- 
mals and  placed  between  Botifera  and  Nmiatoidea.  Also 
GasterotriclM. 

gastrotrichous  (gas-trot'ri-kus),  a.  [As  Gas- 
trotricha  +  -ous.]  Having  the  ventral  surface 
ciliated;  specifically,  having  the  characters  of 
the  Gastrotricha. 
gastrovascular  (gas-tro-vas'ku-lar),  a.  [<  Gr. 
yaariip  (yaarp-),  stomach,  -I-  L.  vasculum,  a  little 
vessel:  see  vascular.]  Common  to  or  serving 
alike  for  the  functions  of  digestion  and  circu- 
lation, as  the  body-cavity  of  some  animals,  or 
pertaining  to  the  organs  concerned  in  these 
processes. 

Sagitta  is  temporarily  coelenterate,  but  the  two  gastro- 
vascviar  sacs,  each  enclosing  an  enterocoele,  become  shut 
off  from  the  alimentary  canal  and  metamorphosed  into 
the  walls  of  the  perivisceral  cavity. 

Hiudey,  Bncyc.  Brit.,  II.  62. 
Gastrovascular  canal,  a  connection  or  communication 
between  the  enteric  cavity  proper  and  some  part  of  the 
body-cavity. 

In  many  Invertebrata,  one  or  more  diverticula  of  the 
archenteron  extend  into  the  perienteron  and  ifa  contained 
mesoblast.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  Coelenterata,  these  re- 
main connected  with  the  alimentary  cavity  throughout 
life,  and  are  termed  gastrovascular  canals. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  586. 
Gastrovascular  space,  a  gastrovascular  body-cavity. 

Badially  symmetrical  animals  with  a  body  composed  of 
cells.  They  have  a  body-cavity  which  serves  alike  for  cir- 
culation and  digestion  (gastrovascular  space). 

Claus,  Zoology  (ti:ans.),  p,  209. 
Gastrovascular  system,  in  Acalepha.  See  the  extract 

The  principal  digestive  cavity  [of  acalephs]  seldom  re- 
mains single,  but  grows  out  into  secondary  cavities,  which 
have  the  character  of  pouches,  or  of  canals.  .  .  .  These 
accessory  spaces  of  the  digestive  cavity,  included  with  the 
latter  under  the  deBignsitioji,  gastrovascuiar  system,  un- 
dertake the  function  of  a  circmatory  system,  without  be- 
ing morphologically  anything  else  than  the  diiferentia- 
tions  of  a  primitive  enteric  cavity. 

GegetUiaur,  Comp.  Anat.  (trans.),  p.  114. 

gastrula  (gas'tro-la),  re.;  pi.  gastrulcB  (-le). 
[NL.,  dim.  of  L.  g'aster,  <  Gr.  yaariip,  belly, 
stomach:  see  gaster^.]  In  embryol.,  that  form 
of  the  germ  of  the  Metazoa  which  is  a  germ- 
cup  of  which  the  walls  consist  of  two  layers. 


Gastrula  of  a  Chalk-sponge  {Olynthus). 

A,  external  view.    B.  longitudinal  section  through  the  axis:  £, 

primitive  intestine  (primitive  intestinal   cavity) ;    ff,  blastopore  or 

Erimitive  mouth  (primitive  mouth-opening);  r,  inner  cell-laj^erof  the 
ody-v/all  ( the  inner  gemi-layer,  liypoblast,  endoderai,  or  intestioal 
layer) ;  e,  outer  cell-layer  (the  outer  germ-layer,  epiblast,  ectodenn,  or 
skin-layer).    (From  Haeckers  "  Evolution  of  Man.") 

It  is  the  result  of  that  process  of  invagination  which  oc- 
curs in  most  animals,  whereby  a  vesicular  morula,  blasto- 
sphere,  or  blastula  is  converted  into  a  cup-like  two-lay- 
ered germ,  with  a  blastopore  or  orifice  of  invagination, 
and  an  endoderm  or  membrane  inclosing  a  primitive  intes- 
tinal cavity,  the  endoderm  itself  being  inclosed  within  an 
ectoderm.  The  word  enters  into  many  loose  compounds 
of  obvious  meaning,  as  gastruZa-body,  -cup,  -form,  -forma- 
tion, -germ,  -mouth,  -stage,  -stomach,  etc.,  mostly  derived 
from  the  translation  of  the  German  compounds  used  id 
Haeckel's  works.    See  gastrulation. 

The  stage  of  embryonic  development  in  which  the  cellu- 
lar wall  consists  of  two  layers  of  cells  is  called  by  Haeckei 
the  "gastrula  stage."  L.  F.  Ward,  Dynam.  Socio! ,  1. 339. 

The  gastrula  seems  to  me  the  most  important  and  sig- 
nificant germ-form  of  the 
animal  kingdom. 

Haeckel,  Evol.  of  Man 
[(trans.),  1. 192. 

gastrular  (gas'tri?- 

lar),a.  \<.gastrula  + 

-ar.]    Pertaining  to    m 

a  gastrula  or  to  gas- 

trulation:  as,  a  gas- 

trula/r  invagination. 
gastrulation    (gas- 

trg-la'shon),  re.     [< 

gastrula  "+  -ation.] 

In  emlryol.,  the  for- 
mation of  a  gastrula ; 

the  process  whereby  a  germ  is  converted  from 

a  morula  or  a  blastula  into  a  gastrula.   In  most 


Gastrulation  of  an  Ascidian. 
I.  Vesicular  Morula  of  an  Ascidian 
flattened  and  about  to  undeivo  B^ 
trulation.  II.  Gastrulation  efe^i 
fh.  cavity  of  the  morula,  or  blasw- 
ccele;  eo,  blastopore,  or  ap"'""=  " 
invagination ;  c%,  dd,  large  bteislo- 
meres  of  the  hypoblast,  inclosed  m 
small  blastomeres  of  the  epiblast. 
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animals  gastnilation  consists  in  tlie  invagination  ol  tlie 
blastula,  and  succeeds  blastulation ;  in  some,  as  mammals, 


Gastnilation,  following  Segmentation  of  ttie  Vitellus  or  Egg-cleav- 
age of  three  kinds  of  Moloblastic  Ova,  or  those  which  undergo  total 
cfeavage,  seen  in  perpendicular  cross-section  through  median  plane 
of  primitive  intestinal  cavity :  e,  outer  or  epiblastic  or  ectoderm  cells 
(skm-layer),  light;  i,  inner  or  hypoblastic  or  endoderm  cells  (intesti- 
nal layer),  dark.  (No  nutritive  yolk  in  these  eggs ;  none  advanced 
enough  to  show  any  mesoblastic  cells  or  mesoderm.)  In  all,  same  let- 
ters mark  same  parts :  £,  the  egg,  ovum,  cytula,  or  parent-cell;  /", 
cleavage-cells,  blastomeres,  or  segmenteila ;  m,  mulberry-geim  or 
morula;  b,  vesicular  germ  or  blastula;  ^,  germ-cup  or  gastrula;  f, 
cleavage-cavity,  blastoccele,  or  hollow  of  blastulation ;  a,  primitive 
intestinal  cavity,  archenteron,  or  hollow  of  gastnilation ;  0,  primitive 
mouth,  archseostoma,  or  blastopore.  Figs,  z  -  6.  Total,  equal,  and  pri- 
mordial egg-cleavage  of  tlie  lowest  true  vertebrate  ( Branckioatoma), 
resulting  in  a  palingenetic  or  bell  gastrula.  z,  cytula  (archicytula); 
a,  cleavage  stage  or  4  cells ;  3,  morula  (archimorula)  of  many  cells ; 
4,  blastula  (arcniblastula);  5,  same  undergoing  gastrulation  by  inver- 
sion, invagination,  or  emboly ;  6,  gastrula  (arcni^astrula).  Figs.  7-1Z. 
Total  but  unequal  egg-cleavage  of  an  amphibian  (frog),  resulting  in 
a  modified  or  nood  gastrula.  7,  cytula  (amphicytula) ;  8,  cleavage 
stage  of  4  cells :  9,  morula  (amphimorula)  already  in  process  of  blas- 
tulation; 10,  blastula  (amphiblaetula)  completed;  zi,  gastrula  (am- 
phigastrula),  still  showing  traces  of  blastular  stage.  Figs,  zz  - 17.  To- 
tal out  unequal  egg-cleavage  of  a  mammal  (woman),  resulting  in  an- 
otlier  modified  amphigastrula  or  hood  gastrula.  Z2,  cytula ;  Z3,  cleav- 
age stage  of  2  cells ;  z4,  same,  of  4  cells ;  z5,  morula  beginning  to  un- 
dergo gastrulation  without  actual  blastulation ;  z6,  gastnilation  fur- 
ther advanced  (theoretically  corresponding  to  the  blastulse  of  figs.  4,  5> 
and  zo) ;  Z7,  gastrulation  completed  (and  to  be  followed,  not  preceded 
as  in  the  other  cases,  by  blastulation,  or  the  formation  of  a  blastoder- 
mic vesicle).    (From  Haeckel's  "  Evolution  of  Man.") 

a  kind  of  gastrulation  ensues  directly  upon  morulation, 
and  tlierefore  precedes  blastulation. 

gastruran  (gas-tr5'ran),  n.  [<  Grr.  yaariip 
(yaarp-),  stomach,  +  oiipd,  tail,  +  -are.]  One  of 
the  stomatopodous  crustaceans. 

Gastrus  (gas'trus),  n.  [NL.  (Meigeii),<  Grr.  ya- 
ariip  {ymsTp-),  stomach:  see  gaster^.']  Same  as 
Gasterophilus. 

gas-wasuer  (^as'wosh"6r),  n.  In  gas-mahing, 
an  apparatus  into  which  the  gas  in  process  of 
purification  is  passed  from  the  condenser,  and 
which  is  designed  to  free  the  gas  from  am- 
monia. Several  forms  of  waslier  have  been  in  use,  the 
easential  principle  of  all  being  the  bringing  of  every  parti- 
cle of  the  gas  into  intimate  contact  with  water,  for  which 
ammonia  has  a  strong  affinity.  The  gas  passes  from  the 
washer  to  the  gas-purifier.    See  also  gcrubb&r. 

gas-water  (ga8'wa"t6r),  n.  Water  through 
which  coal-gas  has  been  passed,' and  which  has 
ahsorbed  the  impurities  of  the  gas.  It  is  im- 
pregnated with  sulphids  and  ammoniacal  salts. 

gas-well  fgas'wel),  «.  A  well  or  boring  from 
which  natural  gas  escapes  persistently  and  in 
considerable  quantity.  Some  borings  in  western 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  Ohio  discharge  gas  enough 
to  be  of  value  for  heating  and  illuminating  purposes.  See 
natural  gas,  under  gas. 

Practically  all  the  large  gas-wells  struck  before  188§  were 
accidentally  discovered  in  boring  lor  oil.    Science,  V.  521. 

gas-works  (gas'wferks),  n.  sing.  andj)Z._  An  es- 
tablishment in  which  illuminating  gas  is  manu- 
factured, and  whence  it  is  distributed  by  pipes 
to  points  of  consumption. 

gatlf  (gat).    An  old  preterit  of  get^. 

gat'-^t,  ».    An  obsolete  form  of  goat. 

gatcn  (gach),  n.  [Pers.  gach,  Hind,  gach,  plas- 
ter, mortar.]  Plaster  as  used  in  Persian  gateh- 
work. 

By  the  aid  of  gatch  or  plaster  of  Paris,  the  artisan  of 

Teheran  often   transforms  these  mud  structures  into 

dreams  of  loveliness.  „..,„„  ,..„ 

5.  a.  W.  Benjamin,  The  Century,  XXXII.  718. 

gatch-decoration  (gach'dek-9-ra''shon),  n.  In 
Eastern  art,  especially  Persian,  decoration  in 
molded  plaster,  by  which  means  designs  of  great 
boldness  can  be  carried  out,  even  in  inexpensive 
work. 
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gatchers  (gaoh'Srz),  n.  pi.  [Origin  obscure.] 
In  mining,  after-leavings  of  tin.     Weale. 

gatch-work  (^aeh'werk),  n.  Work  done  with 
gatch;  collectively,  things  produced  with  gatch- 
decoration. 

gate!  (gat),  n.  [<  ME.  gate,  gat,  more  common- 
ly with  initial  palatal,  jaie,  gat,  geat,  get,  yate, 
yhate  (>  mod.  E.  dial,  yate,  Sc.  also  yet,  yett), 
<  AS.  geat  (pi.  geatu,  gatu),  a  gate,  door  (=  OS. 
gat,  a  hole  (applied  to  a  needle's  eye),  =  OPries. 
gat,  jet,  a  hole,  opening  (as  a  breach  in  a  dike), 
=  I),  gat,  a  hole,  opening,  gap,  mouth,  =  MLG. 
LGr.  gat,  a  hole,  opening,  =  Icel.  gat  (pi.  got), 
a  hole  (cf .  comp.  skrar-gat,  a  keyhole,  Mku-gat, 
a  trap-door),  =  Norw.  gat,  a  hole,  esp.  a  small 
hole  made  by  a  knife^  a  notch,  groove  (>  gata, 
cut  a  hole,  pierce  with  a  knife,  esp.  of  mak- 
ing buttonholes,  =  Icel.  gata,  bore  (Haldor- 
sen),  =  Dan.  gat,  a  hole,  a  narrow  inlet) ;  per- 
haps <  AS.  gitan  (pret.  geat),  get,  reach:  see 
get^.  Gate^  is  usually  confused  with  gate^,  a 
way,  street,  etc.,  or,  if  distinguished  from  it 
etymologicaUy,  referred  to  the  same  ult.  root; 
but  the  words  are  prob.  radically  different. 
Gatei  is  not  represented  in  HGr.  or  Goth.,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  gate^  is  peculiar  to  these 
branches,  with  the  Scand.,  and  does  not  belong 
originally  to  any  of  the  LG.  tongues.]  1.  A 
passage  or  opening  closed  by  a  movable  barrier 
(a  door  or  gate  in  sense  3);  a  gateway:  com- 
monly used  with  reference  to  such  barrier,  and 
specifically  for  the  entrance  to  a  large  inclosure 
or  building,  as  a  walled  city,  a  fortification,  a 
great  church  or  palace,  or  other  public  monu- 
ment. 

And  Samson  .  .  .  took  the  doors  of  the  gate  of  the  city, 
and  the  two  posts,  and  went  away  with  them,  bar  and  all. 

Judges  xvi.  3. 

Her  husband  is  known  in  the  gates,  when  he  sitteth 
among  the  elders  of  the  land.  Prov.  xxxi.  23. 

All  the  princes  of  the  King  ol  Babylon  came  in  and  sat 
in  the  middle  gate.  Jer.  xxxix.  3. 

2.  Hence,  any  somewhat  contracted  or  difficult 
means  or  avenue  of  approach  or  passage;  a 
narrow  opening  or  defile :  as,  the  Iron  Gates  of 
the  Danube. 

And  in  the  porches  ol  mine  ear  did  pour 
Tlie  leperous  distilment ;  whose  effect 
Holds  such  an  enmity  with  blood  of  man. 
That,  swift  as  quicksilver,  it  courses  through 
The  natural  gates  and  alleys  of  the  body. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  5. 

3.  A  movable  barrier  consisting  of  a  frame  or 
solid  structure  of  wood,  iron,  or  other  material, 
set  on  hinges  or  pivots  in  or  at  the  end  of  a 
passage  in  order  to  close  it.  Speciflcally— (a)  A 
swinging  frame,  usually  of  openwork,  closing  a  passage 
through  an  inclosing  wall  or  fence :  in  this  use  distin- 
guished from  door,  which  is  usually  a  solid  frame  closing 
a  passage  to  a  house  or  room.  (6)  A  massive  barrier  clos- 
ing the  entrance  to  a  fortification  ortother  large  building, 
as  a  factory,  designed  for  the  passage  of  vehicles,  masses 
of  persons,  etc.:  equivalent  to  door,  1,  but  rarely  so  used, 
except  with  reference  to  a  door  of  great  size  or  elaborate 
construction,  as  the  entrance-doors  of  a  cathedral. 

Thursday,  that  was  the  xxiij  Day  ol  Julii,  a  bowth  x  or 
xj  ol  the  cloke,  the  Gatye  ol  the  holy  Temple  of  the  Sepul- 
cre  war  Sett  opyn  And  thanne  we  went  all  to  the  Mownte 
Syon  to  Dyner.    Torkington,  Diarieof  Eng.  Travell,  p.  45. 

Open  the  temple  gates  unto  my  love, 
Open  them  wide  that  she  may  enter  in. 

Spenser,  Epithalamion,  1.  204. 

(c)  The  movable  framework  which  shuts  or  opens  apassage 
for  water,  as  at  the  entrance  to  a  dock  or  in  a  canal-lock. 

4.  In  coal-mining,  an  underground  road  con- 
necting a  stall  with  a  main  road  or  inclined 
plane.  Also  called  gate-road,  gateway.  [Eng.] 
—  5.  In  founding :  (cs)  One  of  various  forms 
of  channels  or  openings  made  in  the  sand  or 
molds,  through  which -Qie  metal  flows  {pouring- 
gate),  or  by  means  of  which  access  is  had  to  it, 
either  for  skimming  its  surface  {skimming-gate) 
or  for  other  purposes.  (6)  The  waste  piece  of 
metal  cast  in  the  gate,  (c)  A  ridge  in  a  casting 
which  has  to  be  sawn  off. — 6.  In  locksmithing, 
one  of  the  apertures  in  the  tumblers  for  the 
passage  of  the  stub.  E.  H.  Knight. —  7.  A  sash 
or  frame  in  which  a  saw  is  extended,  to  prevent 
buckling  or  bending — ClUcian  Gates.  See  Cili- 
citm.— Gate  of  justice,  a  gate,  as  of  a  city,  temple,  etc., 
at  which  a  sovereign  or  judge  sat  to  receive  complaints 
and  administer  justice.  In  some  places,  in  observance  ol 
this  custom,  special  structures  following  the  general  form 
of  gates  may  have  been  erected  to  receive  the  throne  of 
the  justiciary.  In  the  early  middle  ages,  in  various  regions 
of  Europe,  as  in  southern  France  and  in  Italy,  it  was  the 
custom  for  the  king  or  the  feudal  lord  to  administer  jus- 
tice seated  at  the  gates  of  the  chief  church ;  whence  the 
expressions,  with  reference  to  judicial  sentences,  "at  the 
gates,"  or  "at  the  lions,"  in  allusion  to  the  sculptured 
lions  with  which  the  church  gates  were  commonly  adorned, 
as  at  the  cathedral  of  St.  Trophimus  in  Aries.  Compare 
Sublime  Porte,  under  Porte. 


gate 

Kor  can  it  be  doubted  that  this  [a  ruin  at  Fersepolls]  is 
one  of  those  buildings  so  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Bi- 
ble as  a  gate,  not  the  door  of  a  city  or  buildings,  but  a 
gate  of  justice,  such  as  that  where  Mordecai  sat  at  Susa. 
J.  Fergusson,  Hist.  Arch.,  I.  193. 

Gates  Of  death.  See  death's  door,  under  death.— lYOiy 
gate,  in  poetical  imagery,  the  semi-transparent  gate  of 
the  house  of  Sleep,  through  which  dreams  appear  distort- 
e(l  so  as  to  assume  Mattering  but  delusive  forms.  The 
other  gate  is  ol  transparent  horn,  through  which  true  vi- 
sions are  seen  by  the  dreamer.  The  allusion  is  to  a  legend 
in  Greek  mythology. 

Two  gates  the  silent  house  ol  Sleep  adorn. 
Of  polish'd  ivory  this,  that  of  transparent  horn : 
True  visions  through  transparent  horn  arise; 
Through  polish'd  ivory  pass  deluding  lies. 

Dryden,  JBueid,  vi. 

Let  it  suffice  me  that  my  murmuring  rhyme 
Beats  with  light  wing  against  the  ivory  gate, 
Telling  a  tale  not  too  impoHunate 
To  those  who  in  that  sleepy  region  stay. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.,  Apol. 

The  angelic  door  or  gate.  See  door.— The  beautiful 
gates,  royal  gates,  silver  gates.  See  the  royal  doors, 
under  door. — To  break  gates,  in  English  universities, 
as  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  to  enter  college  after  the  hour 
to  which  a  student  has  been  restricted  —  a  serious  offense. 
See  gatel,  v.,2.—  To  Stand  In  the  gate  or  gates,  in  Scrip., 
to  occupy  a  position  ol  advantage  or  defense. 

Stand  in  the  gate  of  the  Lord's  house,  and  proclaim  there 
this  word.  Jer.  viL  2. 

gatel  (gat),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  gated,  ppr.  gat- 
ing. [<  gate\  ».]  1.  To  supply  with  a  gate. 
— 3.  In  the  English  universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  to  punish  by  a  restriction  on  cus- 
tomary liberty.  An  undergraduate  may  be  gated  for 
a  breach  of  college  discipline  either  by  having  to  be  with- 
in his  college-gates  by  a  ceitain  hour,  or  by  being  denied 
liberty  to  go  beyond  the  gates. 

The  dean  gave  him  a  book  of  Vurgil  to  write  outj  and 
gated  him  lor  a  fortnight  after  hall. 

T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Oxlord,  xlL 

gate^  (gat),  n.  [Also,  and  in  the  particular  sense 
'  manner  of  walking,  walk,'  now  usually  spelled 
gait,  but  prop,  gate,  <  ME.  gate  (never  with  in- 
itial g,  y,  being  of  Scand.  origin),  a  way,  road; 
fig.,  in  certain  adverbial  phrases,  way,  maimer 
(as  in  what  gate,  in  what  manner,  other  gate  or 
other  gates,  in  other  manner  (see  anotlier-gates), 
no  gates,  in  no  wise,  alle  gate,  algates,  always, 
at  all  events  (see  algate),  thus  gate,  thus  gates, 
in  this  manner,  thus,  so  gate,  so  gates,  in  such 
manner,  so,  how  gates,  how,  etc.) ;  <  Icel.  gata, 
a  way,  path,  road  (in  phrase  alia  gotu,  algates, 
always,  throughout), = Norw.  gata,  a  road,  path, 
driveway,  street,  =  Sw.  gata,  a  street,  lane,  = 
Dan.  gade,  a  street,  =  OHG.  gazea,  MHG.  gazze, 
G.  gasse,  a  street,  =  Goth,  gatwo,  a  street. 
Usually  confused  with  gate^,  a  door,  but  the 
connection,  if  any,  is  remote:  see  gate^.  A 
popular  association  with  go  (Sc.  gae)  has  given 
special  prominence  to  the  particular  sense  3, 
'manner  of  walking,  walk,'  with  senses  thence 
derived,  usually  spelled  gait;  but  there  is  no 
etymological  connection  with  po.]  1.  Away; 
road;  path;  course.  [Now  chiefly  Scotch,  and 
also  spelled  gait.'] 

Thou  canst  [knowest]  ful  wel  the  ricthe  [right]  gate 
To  Lincolne.  Havelok,  L  846. 

Als  loghel  fleghaud  [as  flying  iowl]  .  .  . 

01  whase  gate  men  may  no  trace  fynd. 

Hampole,  Prick  ol  Conscience,  1.  7075. 

On  the  gate  we  mette  ol  thyne  stronge  tlieves  sevene. 
Sir  Ferumbras,  1. 1801  (Early  Eng.  Metr.  Kom.,  ed.  Ellis). 

I  was  going  to  be  an  honest  man ;  but  the  devil  has  this 
very  day  flung  first  a  lawyer,  and  then  a  woman,  in  my 
gate.  Scott. 

I  gaed  a  waef u'  gate  yestreen, 
A  gate,  I  fear,  I'll  sadly  rue. 

Burns,  I  gaed  a  waefu'  gate  yestreen. 

[In  this  sense  it  is  common  in  names  of  streets,  as  Hlgh- 
gate,  Biahoyegate,  Gallowgate,  Kivkgate,  etc. ,  where  gate  is 
often  understood  to  represent  gate^,  a  door  or  entrance.] 
2.  Way;  manner;  mode  of  doing:  used  espe- 
cially with  all,  this,  thus,  other,  no,  etc.,  in  ad- 
verbial phrases.     [Now  only  Scotch.] 

Sule  ye  thus  gate  fro  me  fie  7 

Havelok,  1.  2419. 
None  other  gates  was  he  dighte, 
Bot  in  thre  gayt  [goat]  skynnes. 
Sir  Perceval,  1. 658  (Thornton  Eom.,  ed.  Halliwell). 
Gae  wa,  lad ;  dinna  blaw  in  folks'  lugs  that  gate. 

Scott,  Kedgauntlet,  letter  xii. 

In  particular — Sf.  Way  or  manner  of  walk- 
ing; walk;  carriage.  [In  this  use  now  spelled 
gait,  and  usually  associated  (erroneously)  with 
the  verb  go.  See  the  etymology,  and  gait.]  — 
4t.  Movement  on  a  course  or  way;  progress; 
procession;  journey;  expedition. 

Than  Schir  Gawine  the  Gay 

Prayt  lor  the  journay. 

That  he  might  fnrth  wend. 

The  king  grantit  the  gait  to  Schir  Gawayne. 

Gawan  and  Gologras,  ill.  12. 


gate 

She  to  her  wagon  clombe ;  clombe  all  the  rest, 
And  forth  together  went  with  sorow  fraught ;  .  .  . 
And  all  the  griesly  Monsters  of  the  See 
Stood  gaping  at  their  gate,  and  wondred  them  to  see. 
Spenser,  F.  Q.,  UI.  iv.  32. 

5t.  Eoom  or  opportunity  for  going  forward; 
space  to  move  in. 

Here,  ye  gomes,  gose  a  rome,  giife  vs  gate, 
"We  muste  steppe  to  yone  sterne  of  a-state. 

York  Plays,  p.  279. 

Nae  gait,  nowhere ;  in  no  direction  or  place.    [Scotch.] 
Wae  were  the  hearts  [in  merry  Carlisle], 
For  she  was  nae  gait  found. 

Child  Rowland  (Child's  Ballads,  I.  246). 

To  taKe  one'B  gait,  to  take  or  go  one's  own  way ;  be  off. 

gate^t  (gat),  V.  i.    [<  gate^,  ».]    To  go.    Davies. 

Three  stags  sturdye  were  vnder 

Neere  the  seacost  gating,  theym  slot  thee  clusterus  heerd- 

flock 
In  greene  frith  browsing.  Stanihurst,  iEneid,  i.  190. 

gate^  (gat),  n.  An  arehaie  or  dialectal  form  of 
goat. 

So  schooled  the  Gate  her  wanton  Sonne, 
That  answerd  his  mother,  All  should  be  done. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  May. 

gate-bill  (gat'bU),  n.  In  English  universities, 
the  record  of  an  undergraduate's  failure  to  be 
within  his  college  at  or  before  a  specified  hour 
of  the  night. 

To  avoid  gate-bUls,  he  will  be  out  at  night  as  late  aa  he 
pleases,  .  .  .  climb  over  the  college  walls,  and  fee  his  Gyp 
well.  Gradus  ad  Cantab.,  p.  128. 

gate-chamber  (ga,t'oham''''b6r),  ».    A  recess,  as 

in  a  wall,  into  which  a  gate  folds. 
gate-channel  (gat'chan'''el),  n.    Same  as  gate\ 

5(a). 
gated  (ga'ted),  a.     [<  gate^  +  -ed2.]    Having 


Thy  mountains  moulded  into  forma  of  men, 
Thy  huudi'ed-jraJed  capitals.  ' 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  ix. 

Broken  at  intervals  by  gated  sluiceways. 

L.  Wallace,  Ben-Hur,  p.  201. 

gate-end  (gat'end),  ».  In  coal-mining,  the  Inby 
end  of  a  gate.  CEng.]— Gate-end  plate,  in  coal- 
mining, a  large  iron  plate  upon  which  the  mine-cars  or 
trams  are  turned  round  when  they  come  from  the  stall- 
face,  in  order  to  be  taken  along  the  gate.    [Eng.] 

gate-f^e  (gat'ian),  n.  In  English  universi- 
ties, a  fine  imposed  upon  an  undergraduate 
who  violates  the  restrictions  under  wmeh  he  is 
laid  by  being,  gated.     See  gate^,  v.  t,  2. 

gate-goingt  (gat'g6"ing),  n.    Wayfaring. 

Then  came  up  visions,  miracles,  dead  spirits,  walking, 
and  talking  how  they  might  be  released  by  this  mass,  by 
that  pilgrimage  gate-goituf. 

J.  Bradford,  Works  (Parker  Soc,  1863),  II.  293. 

gate-hook  (gat'huk),  «.  That  part  of  a  gate- 
hinge  which  is  driven  into  the  post  and  supports 
the  leaf  attached  to  the  gate. 

gate-house  (gat'hous),  n.  A  house  at  a  gate, 
(a)  A  porter's  lodge  or  house  at  the  entrance  to  the  grounds 
of  a  mansion,  institution,  etc.  (b)  Especially,  in  arch.,  a 
structure  over  or  beside  tlie  gate  giving  entrance  to  a  city, 
castle,  abbey,  college,  etc.,  and  foi^ming  a  guard -house  or 


2468 

But  his  [the  king's]  messenger,  being  carried  to  the  Earl 
of  Essex,  was  by  him  used  very  roughly,  and  by  the  houses 
committed  to  the  gatehouse,  not  without  the  motion  of 
some  men  that  he  might  be  executed  as  a  spy. 

Clarendon,  Civil  War,  II.  76. 
(c)  A  small  house  or  lodge  used  by  a  person  who  attends 
the  gate  at  a  level  crossing  on  a  railroad,  (d)  A  house 
erected  over  the  gate  of  a  reservoir  for  regulating  the  flow 
of  water. 

gate-keeper  (gat'ke''''p6r),  n.  One  who  keeps 
a  gate,  as  of  a  turnpike,  race-course,  railroad- 
crossing,  private  grounds,  etc. 

gateless  (gat'les),  a.  [<  gate^  +  -less.']  With- 
out a  gate. 

gateman  (gat 'man),  n.;  pi.  gatemen  (-men). 

1.  The  person  wHo  has  charge  of  the  opening 
and  shutting  of  a  gate,  (a)  The  porter  who  attends 
to  the  gate  at  the  entrance  to  a  mansion,  institution,  etc. 
(&)  The  person  in  charge  of  a  gate  at  a  level  crossing  on 
a  railroad. 

2.  The  lessee  or  collector  at  a  toll-gate. 
gate-meeting  (gafme^ting),  n.    A  meeting  for 

races  or  athletic  contests  where  gate-money  is 
taken.    E.  D. 
Few  of  these  athletes  care  to  compete  at  gate^meetings. 
Daily  News,  July  14, 1881. 

gate-money  (gafmim'*'!),  n.  The  receipts  taken 
in  at  the  gate  or  entrance  for  admission  to  an 
athletic  contest  or  other  exhibition. 

gate-post  (gat'post),  n.  One  of  the  side-posts 
that  support  a  gate. 

The  mountains  within  this  tribe  are  few,  and  that  of 
Sampson  the  chiefest;  unto  which  he  carried  the  gate- 
post of  Gaza.  Raleigh,  Hist.  World,  II.  x.  §  2. 

gate-road  (gat'rod),  n.  In  coaPminmg,  same  as 
gate\  i.     [Eng.] 

gate-ro'Wt  (gat'ro),  w.   A  lane;  a  street.    Nares. 
To  dwell  heere  in  our  neighbourhood  ot  gate-row,  being 
thereto  driven  through  very  povertie. 

Terence,  MS.  (trans.),  1619. 

gate-sa'W  (gat'sS,),  n.  A  saw  extended  in  a  gate. 
See  gate^,  7. 

gate-shutter  (gat'shut'''6r),  ».  A  spade  or  pad- 
dle used  in  founding  to  prevent  the  molten 
metal  from  entering  the  channel  when  the  mold 
or  bed  is  full,  and  to  turn  it  into  other  molds 
or  beds. 

gate-tower  (gat'tou''''6r),  ».  In  medieval  fort., 
a  tower  built  beside  or  over  a  gate,  as  of  a  city, 
etc.,  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  passage. 


Gate-house.— Porte  de  Joigtiy,  Vitrfi,  France. 

the  abode  of  the  gate-keeper.  In  the  middle  ages  such 
houses  were  often  large  and  imposing  structures,  orna- 
mented with  nichea,  atatues,  pinnacles,  etc.,  and  they  were 
generally  strongly  fortified  and  well  adapted  for  defense, 
being  sometimes  used  as  prisons. 

The  gatehmise  for  a  prison  was  ordain'd, 
When  in  this  land  the  third  king  Edward  reign'd ; 
Good  lodging  roomes  and  diet  it  affoords. 
But  I  had  rather  lye  at  home  on  boords. 

John  Taylor,  Works  (1630). 


Gate-tower  or  Barbican,  Walmgate  Bar,  York,  England. 

Such  structures  were  often  of  considerable  size  and  great 
military  strength.  The  famous  Bastille  at  Paris  was 
strictly  a  gate-tower.    See  hariican'^,  1  (6). 

gatetripf  (gat'trip),  n.  A  footstep ;  gait ;  mode 
of  walking.    Davies. 

Too  moothers  counsayl  thee  fyrye  Cupido  doth  harcken. 
Of  puts  he  his  feathers,  fauoring  with  gatetrip  lulus. 

Stanihurst,  Maeii,  I.  675. 

gate-'val've  (gat'valv),  n.  A  valve  used  in  a 
gas- or  water-main ;  a  stop-valve. 
gate-vein  (gat'van),  n.  [A  translation  of  NL. 
name  vena  porta.']  The  great  abdominal  vein ; 
the  portal  vein,  or  vena  portse .  See  portal  and 
vem. 

For  he — for  he, 
Gate-vein  of  this  heart's  blood  of  Lombardy 
(If  I  should  falter  now  !) — for  he  is  thine. 

Browning,  Sordello,  i. 

gate'wardi  (gat'w&rd),  n.  [<  ME.  gateward, 
gateward,  yateward,  yeteward;  Kgate^  +  ward,  a 
keeper.]    The  keeper  of  a  gate. 

Now  loud  the  heedful  gateward  cried  — 
"  Prepare  ye  all  for  blows  and  blood  ! " 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  iv.  4. 

gateward^,  gate'wards  (gat' ward,  -wardz),  adv. 
[<  gate^  +  -ward,  -wards.]  Toward  a  gate  or 
the  gate. 

gate'way  (gat'wa),  n.  1.  A  passage;  an  en- 
trance ;  an  opening  which  is  or  may  be  closed 
with  a  gate,  as  in  a  fence  or  wall. 

Old  bastions  built  upon  the  solid  tufa,  vast  gaping  ^ate- 
ways  black  in  shadow. 

J.  A.  Syrrwnds,  Italy  and  Greece,  p.  96. 


2.  A  frame  or  an  arch  in  which  a  gate  is  hung: 
sometimes  extended  to  the  gate-house  or  gate- 
tower  surmounting  or  flanking  an  entrance  or 
a  gate,  and  designed  for  ornament  or  defense. 

A  happy  lover  who  has  come 
To  look  on  her  that  loves  him  well. 
Who  'lights  and  rings  the  gateway  bell. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  vlii. 
The  sculptures  of  these  gateways  form  a  perfect  picture 
Bible  ot  Buddhism  as  it  existed  in  India  in  the  first  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  Era. 

J.  Fergusson,  Hist.  Indian  Arch,,  p.  98. 
Passing  beneath  the  low  vaulted  gateway,  we  stood 
within  a  square  place,  a  complete  wilderness  of  ruins. 

O'Donovan,  Merv,  xx. 

3.  A  means  of  ingress  or  egress  generally  — 
more  frequently  of  ingress ;  an  avenue ;  a  pas- 
sage ;  an  approach. 

The  five  gateways  of  knowledge.  G.  WHson. 

Either  Truth  is  born 
Beyond  the  polar  gleam  forlorn, 
Or  in  the  gateways  of  the  morn. 

Tennyson,  Two  Voices. 

4.  In  eoaPmimng,  same  as  oatei,  4. 
gate'vnse  (gat'wiz),  adv.    [<  g'atei  -I-  -wise.]   So 

as  to  resemble  a  gate  or  gateway;  in  the  form 
of  a  gate. 
Three  circles  of  stones  set  up  gatewise.  Fuller. 

gather  (gaWH'fer),  v.  [Early  mod.  E.  gader  (the  th 
in  gather  and  together,  as  in  father,  mother,  wea- 
ther, etc.,  representing  an  orig.  d),  <  ME.  gad- 
eren,  gadren,  also  gederen,  gedren,  <  AS.  gade- 
rian,  gcederian,  gadorigean,  gadrian,  gcBdrian, 
gadrigean  (=  OFries.  gaderia,  gaduria,  ga^ia, 
garia,  NPries.  gearjen  =  D.  gaderen  =  L&.  gad- 
ern,  gaddern  =  Gr.  dial,  gattern),  gather,  <  AS. 
geador,  also  in  oomp.  on-geador,  eal-geador,  to- 
gether, -gcedere,  in  comp.  cet-gcedere,  to-gceaere, 
together  (=13.  and  LGr.  te  gader  =  MHG.  gater, 
together :  see  together),  gader-,  gceder-,  in  comp. 
gader-tang,  gceder-tang,  continuous,  in  connec- 
tion; with  adv.  suffix  -or,  -er,  from  a  root  which 
appears  in  AS.  gmd  (rare  and  poet.),  fellowship, 
gcedeling,  a  fellow,  companion  (see  gadling^), 
and  in  MHGr.  gaten,  Gr.  gatten,  join,  couple, 
match ;  orig.  prob. '  fit,  suit,'  and  prob.  the  ult. 
root  of  good,  q.  v.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  bring  or 
draw  together ;  assemble;  congregate;  collect; 
make  a  collection  or  aggregation  of. 

And  aftyr  viij  Days,  whanne  they  war  ageyn  gaderyd  to 
gedyr,  And  geynt  Thomas  with  them,  he  cam  vpon  them 
agen.  Torkington,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  37. 

But  the  blood  that  is  unjustly  spilt  is  not  again  gath- 
ered up  from  the  ground  by  repentance. 

Raleigh,  Hist.  World,  Pref.,  p.  21. 
Jacob  said,  .  .  .  Gather  stones ;  and  they  took  stones, 
and  made  an  heap.  Gen.  xxxL  46. 

The  thirsty  creatures  cry. 
And  gape  upon  the  gathered  clouds  for  rain. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis. 
I  mounted  into  the  window-seat ;  gathering  up  my  feet, 
I  sat  cross-legged  like  a  Turk. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  i. 

3.  To  take  by  selection  from  among  other 
things ;  sort  out  or  separate,  as  what  is  desired 
or  valuable ;  cull ;  pick ;  pluck. 

Save  UB,  O  Lord  our  God,  and  gather  ns  from  among  tie 
heathen.  Ps.  cvi.  47. 

Like  a  rose  just  gather'd  from  the  stalk. 
But  only  smelt,  and  cheaply  thrown  aside. 
To  wither  on  the  ground  1    Dryden,  Spanish  Friar. 

How  much  more  properly  do  those  men  act  who  .  .  . 
live  by  the  rules  of  reaaon  and  religion,  grow  old  by  de- 
grees, and  are  gather'd,  like  ripe  sheaves,  into  the  garner. 
GUpin,  Works,  II.  1. 

How  aweet,  on  thia  autumnal  day, 
The  wild -wood  fruits  to  {/atherl 

Wordsworth,  Yarrow  Visited. 

Many  thoughts  worth  gathering  are  dropped  along  these 
pages.  0.  W.  Holmes,  Emerson,  xi. 

3.  Tobringclosertogetherthe  componentparts 
of;  draw  into  smaller  compass,  as  a  garment; 
hence,  to  make  folds  in,  as  the  brow  by  con- 
tracting it. 

The  men,  as  well  as  women,  suffer  their  haire  to  grow 
long,  colour  it,  and  gather  it  into  a  netorcauleon  the  to> 
of  their  heads.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  437.  . 

Where  sits  our  sulky,  sullen  dame, 
Gathering  her  brows  like  gathering  storm, 
Nursing  her  wrath  to  keep  it  warm. 

Burns,  Tarn  o  Shanter. 

The  king,  with  gathered  brow,  and  lips 
Wreathed  by  long  scorn,  did  inly  sneer  and  frown. 

Shelley,  Revolt  of  Islam,  v.  23. 

Madame  De  Mauves  disengaged  her  hand,  gathered  her 

shawl,  and  smiled  at  him.  .  .„ 

H.  James,  Jr.,  Pass.  Pilgrim,  p.  490. 

Hence — 4.  In  sewing,  to  full  or  shirr  (a  piece  of 
cloth)  by  running  a  thread  through  it  and  then 
drawing  it  in  small  puckers  by  means  of  the 
thread. 


gatner 

A  dress  of  rose-colored  satin,  very  short,  and  as  full  in 
the  skirt  as  it  could  be  gathered,  replaced  the  brown  frock 
she  had  previously  worn.  Charlotte  Bronte,  Jaue  Eyre,  xlv. 

6.  In  bmldmg,  to  contract  or  close  in,  as  a  drain 
or  chimney. — 6.  To  acquire  or  gain,  with  or 
without  effort;  accumulate;  mn. 

No  Snow-ball  ever  gathered  Oreatness  so  fast  by  rolling 
as  his  (the  Duke  of  Hereford's]  forces  encreased  by  march- 
ing forward.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  150. 

He  gathers  ground  upon  her  in  the  chase.  Dryden. 

7.  To  accumulate  by  saving  and  teinging  to- 
gether ;  amass. 

I  gathered  me  also  silver  and  gold,  and  the  peculiar 
treasure  of  Icirgs.  Eccl.  ii.  8. 

I  waste  but  little,  I  have  gather'd  much. 

Fletcher,  Rule  a  Wife,  i.  6. 
Whereas  in  a  land  one  doth  consume  and  waste, 
'Tis  At  another  be  to  gather  in  as  fast, 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  iii.  364. 

8.  To  collect  or  learn  by  observation  or  reason- 
ing; infer;  conclude. 

liCt  me  say  no  more  1 
Gather  the  sequel  by  that  went  before. 

Shah.,  C.  ofB.,i.  1. 
[He]  thereupon  gathered  that  it  might  signify  her  error 
in  denying  inherent  righteousness. 

Winthrap,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  326. 

Presently  the  words  Jamaica,  Kingston,  Spanish  Town, 

indicated  the. West  Indies  as  his  residence;  and  it  was 

with  no  little  surprise  I  gathered,  ere  long,  that  he  had 

there  ilrst  seen  and  become  acquainted  with  Mr.  Rochester. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  xviii. 

9.  To  bring  into  order;  arrange;  settle. 

Will  you  gather  up  your  wits  a  little. 
And  hear  me? 

Fletcher  and  Rowley,  Maid  in  the  Mill,  iii.  1. 
Who  take[s]  upon  him  such  a  charge  as  this. 
Must  come  with  pure  thoughts  and  a  gathefd  mind. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Knight  of  Malta,  i.  3. 

10.  In  glass-marmf.,  to  collect  from  the  pot  (a 
mass  of  molten  glass)  on  the  end  of  an  iron 
tube,  preparatory  to  blowing.  This  operation 
is  performed  by  a  workman  called  a  gatherer. 
See  gatherer,  6. 

In  the  liquid  state,  glass  can  be  poured  or  ladled  di- 
rectly from  the  crucible ;  in  the  viscous  state,  it  can  be 
gathered  or  coiled  on  the  heated  end  of  an  iron  rod. 

Glass-maldng,  p.  12. 

A  piece  of  pale  greenish  sheet-glass  transferred,  then  in 
the  semi-fluid  state,  ...  to  a  small  pot  in  which  it  was 
maintained  during  four  or  five  hours  at  a  temperature 
barely  sufficient  to  admit  of  its  being  gathered. 

Proc.  Soy.  Soc,  XXXIX.  100. 

To  be  gathered  to  one's  fathers.  Seefather.—lo  gath- 
er aft  a  sheet  (naut),  to  haul  in  the  slack  of  a  sheet. — 
To  gather  breath,  to  take  breath ;  pause  to  rest  or  re- 
flect ;  have  respite.— To  gather  ground.  See  ground^-. 
—To  gather  one's  self  up  or  together,  to  collect  all 
one's  powers  or  faculties  for  a  strong  effort,  as  a  person 
when  about  to  make  a  leap  flrst  contracts  his  limbs  and 
muscles. 

I  gather  myself  together  as  a  man  doth  when  he  intend- 
eth  to  allow  his  strength.  Palsgrave. 

Gathering  up  my  selfe  by  further  consideration,  I  re- 
solved yet  to  make  one  triall  more. 
Cushman,  quoted  in  Bradford's  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  64. 

The  next  vast  breaker  cui'led  its  edge, 
Gathering  itself  tor  a  mightier  leap. 

Lowell,  Appledore. 

To  gather  up  one's  crumbs.  See  crumb^.— To  gather 
way,  to  get  headway  by  sail  or  steam,  as  a  ship,  so  as  to 
answer  the  helm.  =Syn.  1.  To  muster. — 2.  To  reap,  cull, 
crop.— 7.  To  hoard,  heap  up. 

tl.intrans.  1.  To  collect;  congregate;  come 
together :  as,  the  clouds  gather  in  the  west. 
Tears  from  the  depth  of  some  divine  despair 
Eise  in  the  heart,  and  gather  to  the  eyes. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  iv. 

In  the  heavens  the  cloud  of  force  and  guile 
Was  gathering  dark  that  sent  them  o'er  the  sea 
To  win  new  lands  for  their  posterity. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  339. 
We  draw  near  to  Spalato ;  we  see  the  palace  and  the 
campanile,  and  round  the  palace  and  the  campanile  every- 
thing gathers.  E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  220. 

2.  To  increase ;  grow  larger  by  accretion. 

Hate  is  a  wrath,  not  shewende. 
But  of  long  tyme  gatherende. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  iii. 

His  bulky  folly  gathers  as  it  goes, 
And,  rolling  o'er  you,  like  a  snow-ball  grows. 
.  Dryden,  Epil.  to  Man  of  Mode,  1.  19. 

For  amidst  them  all,  through  century  after  century  of 
gathering  vanity  and  festering  guilt,  that  white  dome  of 
St.  Mark's  had  uttered  in  the  dead  ear  of  Venice,  "Know 
thou  that  for  all  these  things  God  will  bring  thee  into  judg- 
ment." RusUn,  Stones  of  Venice,  II.  iv.  §  71. 

3.  To  come  to  a  head,  as  a  sore  in  suppurating. 
—To  gather  to  a  head,  to  ripen ;  come  into  a  state  of 
preparation  for  action  or  effect. 

Now  does  my  project  gather  to  a  head. 

Shah.,  Tempest,  v.  1. 

=Syn.  1.  To  come  together,  muster,  cluster. 
gather  (gasH'er),  ».     [<  gather,  v.^     1.  A  plait 
or  fold  in  cloth  held  in  position  by  a  thread 
drawn  through  it. 
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Give  us  laws  for  pantaloons. 
The  length  of  breeches,  and  the  gathers, 
Port-cannons,  perriwigs,  and  feathers. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  I.  iii.  925. 
The  flne-lined  gathers;  the  tiny  dots  of  stitches  that 
held  them  to  their  delicate  bindings. 

Mrs.  Whitney,  Leslie  Goldthwaite,  i. 

2.  A  slight  forward  inclination  of  the  axle-spin- 
dle of  a  carriage,  to  insure  the  even  running  of 
the  wheel. 

Axles  may  be  set  when  cold  to  give  them  the  proper 
"pitch"  and  gather  at  one  operation. 

Sd.  Ainer.,  N.  S.,  LVIII.  43. 

gatherable  (gaTH'6r-a-bl),  a.  [<  gather  + 
-able.']  Capable  of  being  collected,  or  of  being 
deduced  from  premises. 

The  priesthood  of  the  flrst-bom  is  gatherable  hence,  be- 
cause the  Levites  were  appointed  to  the  service  of  the 
altar,  instead  of  the  flrst-bom,  and  as  their  kvrpov,  or 
price  of  redemption.    (Num.  iii.  41.) 

T.  Godwin,  Moses  and  Aaron,  i.  6. 

gatherer  (gaTH'6r-6r),  n.  [Early  nlod.  E.  gad- 
erer;  <  gather,  v.,  +  -eri.]  1.  One  who  or  that 
which  gathers  or  collects;  frequent  in  com- 
pounds: as,  a,  taiK-gatherer ;  a,  news-gatherer. 

Matliew,whiche  was  a  toll  gaderer,  anon  as  he  was  called 
of  God,  foi'soke  that  life  and  folowed  Christ. 

Bp.  Fisher,  The  Seven  Penitential  Psalms,  Ps.  xxxii. 

Eumenes  committed  the  several  cities  of  his  govern- 
ment to  his  most  trusty  friends,  and  appointed  them  gar- 
risons, with  judges,  and  gatherers  of  his  tributes,  such  as 
pleased  him  best,  without  any  interposing  of  Perdiccas. 
Abp.  Ifssher,  Armsila. 

Persons  .  .  .  ^oinga.hontSL^pa.t&TLt-gatherers,  or  gather- 
ers of  alms  under  pretence  of  loss  by  fire  or  other  casu- 
alty. Fielding,  Causes  of  the  Increase  of  Bobbers. 

Specifically — 2.  One  who  gets  in  a  crop:  as, 
a  h&j-gatherer. — 3.  In  bookbinding,  one  who 
collects  the  printed  sheets  of  a  book  in  con- 
secutive order. —  4.  One  who  makes  plaits  or 
folds  in  a  garment,  or  a  contrivance  in  a  sew- 
ing-machine for  effecting  this. —  5+.  Formerly, 
the  man  who  took  the  money  at  the  entrance 
to  a  theater.    Nares. 

There  is  one  Jhon  Russell,  that  by  youre  apoyntment 
was  made  a  gatherer  with  us.    Alleyn  Papers  (ed.  Collier). 

6.  In  glass-manuf.,  a  workman  who  collects  a 
mass  of  molten  glass  from  the  pot,  on  the  end 
of  an  iron  rod  or  pipe,  usually  as  a  preliminary 
to  blowing. 

The  metal  being  brought  to  a  proper  condition  for  work- 
ing, the  gatherer  dips  into  the  pot  of  metal  an  iron  pipe, 

Emyyc.  Brit.,  X.  660. 

gathering  (gaTH'6r-ing),  n.  [<  ME.  gadering, 
gadring,  gedering,  gedring,  <  AS.  gaderung,  ge- 
gaderung,  a  gathering,  congregation,  <g'a(ienam, 
gather:  see  gather,  «.]  1.  The  act  of  assem- 
bling, collecting,  or  making  a  collection,  as  of 
money. 

Upon  the  flrst  day  of  the  week  let  every  one  of  you  lay 
by  him  in  store,  as  God  hath  prospered  him,  that  there  be 
no  gatherings  when  I  come.  1  Cor.  xvi.  2, 

I'll  make  a  gathering  for  him,  I,  a  purse,  and  put  the 
poor  slave  in  fresh  rags,  B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  iii.  1. 

2.  That  which  is  gathered  together,  (a)  a  crowd; 
an  assembly;  specifically,  a  concourse  of  spectators  or 
participants  for  some  purpose  of  common  interest. 

But  wi'  young  Waters,  that  brave  knight. 
There  came  a  gay  gatherin'. 

Young  Waters  (Child's  Ballads,  III.  301). 

At  the  time  of  which  ray  story  treats,  there  was  a  great 
family  gathering  at  the  castle, 

Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p,  193, 

(6)  A  collection  or  assemblage  of  anything ;  a  contribu- 
tion, 

Euery  man  did  eate  hys  All,  and  there  was  nothyng  lack- 
yng,  insomuohe  that  seuen  baskettes  war  fylled  of  the 
gatheringis  of  scrappes  which  remayned, 

J.  Udall,  On  Mat,  xxv, 

(c)  An  inflamed  and  suppurating  swelling.  (li)  A  wooden 
construction  about  a  scuttle  in  a  roof,  (e)  In  building,  a 
contraction  of  any  passage,  as  of  a  drain,  or  of  a  fireplace 
at  its  junction  with  the  flue. 

3.  The  act  of  making  gathers,  or  of  giving  shape 
to  a  garment,  as  a  skirt,  by  means  of  gathers.— 4. 
In  glass-marmf.,  the  act  of  coiling  or  collecting 
a  mass  of  molten  glass  in  the  viscous  state  on 
the  end  of  a  rod  or  tube.— 5.  The  collection  in 
proper  order  of  the  folded  sections,  plates,  or 
maps  of  an  unbound  book  or  pamphlet — Gath- 
ering of  the  clans,  in  former  times,  in  Scotland,  a  gen- 
eral mustering  of  clans  on  some  great  emergency,  as  for 
a  warlike  expedition  or  for  the  common  defense  against 
an  invasion ;  hence,  any  general  gathering  of  persons  for 
the  accomplishment  of  some  purpose  of  common  interest. 

gathering-hoard  (gaTH'er-ing-bord),  n.  A 
table,  commonly  in  the  shape  of  a  horseshoe, 
on  which  the  leaves  of  a  book  to  be  bound  are 
laid  in  convenient  positions  for  the  gatherers 
who  collect  the  signatures  to  make  up  the  book. 
Sometimes  the  table  is  circular,  and  made  to  travel  round 
its  center,  thus  bringing  the  signatures  in  turn  to  the 
gatherers. 
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gathering-coal  (gaTH'6r-ing-k61),  n.  A  large 
piece  of  coal  used  for  the  same  purpose  as  a 
gathering-peat.    See  gathering-peat,  2. 

"Hout,  .  .  .  lassie,"  said  Robin,  "hae  done  wi'  your 
clavers,  and  put  on  the  gathering-coal." 

Petticoat-TaXes,  I.  219. 

gathering-hoop  (gaTH'6r-ing-hop),  n.  A  hoop- 
used  by  coopers  for  drawing  in  the  ends  of  the 
staves  of  a  barrel  or  cask  so  that  the  perma- 
nent hoop  may  be  slipped  on. 

gathering-iron  (gaTH'6r-ing-i''''em),  n.  In  glass- 
manuf.,  a  gatheiing-rod. 

If  to  a  part  of  the  bulb  remote  from  the  gathering-iron 
a  second  iron  be  attached  by  a  seal  of  glass,  the  bulb  may 
be  prolonged  into  [a]  tube.  Glass-making,  p.  12. 

gathering-note  (gaSH'te-ing-not),  n.  In  chant- 
ing, the  arbitrary  pause  often  made  on  the  last 
syllable  of  a  recited  portion,  to  enable  all  the. 
singers  to  begin  the  cadence  together. 

gathering-pallet  (gaSH'er-ing-paFet),  n.  A. 
pallet  forming  part  of  the  striMng  mechanism, 
of  a  clock,  and  serving  to  arrest  its  motion  at 
the  proper  moment. 

That  little  piece  called  the  gathering-pallet,  which  is- 
squared  on  to  the  prolonged  arbor  of  the  third  wheel, 
gathers  up  the  teeth  of  the  rack. 

Sir  E.  Beckett,  Clocks  and  Watches,  p.  166- 

gathering-peat  (gasH'fer-ing-pet),  n.  It.  A 
fiery  peat  which  in  former  times  was  sent 
round  by  the  borderers  of  Scotland  to  alarm 
the  country  in  time  of  danger,  as  the  fiery  cross- 
was  sent  by  tho  Highlanders. —  2.  A  peat  put 
into  a  fire  at  night,  with  the  hot  embers  gath- 
ered about  it,  to  keep  the  fire  till  morning. 
[Scotch  in  both  senses.] 

gathering-rod  (gaSH'fer-ing-rod),  n.  In  glass- 
manuf.,  an  iron  rod  upon  which  the  viscous, 
glass  is  gathered  and  coiled.  Glass-making^ 
p.  12. 

gathering-string  (gaTH'6r-ing-string),  n.  A 
cord  or  ribbon  usually  run  through  a  shirr  or 
tuck  in  a  garment  or  other  article,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  drawing  it  up  into  folds  or  puckers. 

gathering-thread  (gaTH'6r-ing-thred),  n.  In 
sewing,  the  thread  by  which  gathers  are  made 
and  held. 

gati  (ga'ti),  n.  [B.  Ind.]  A  cotton  diaper  cloth 
made  in  India. 

Gatling  gun.    See  gun. 

gatten-tree  (gat'n-tre),  n.    Same  as  gaiter-tree. 

gatter,  gatter-tree  (gaffer,  -tre),  n.  Same  as 
gaiter-tree. 

gatteridge,  gattridge  (gat'fer-ij,  -rij),  n.  Same 
as  gaiter-tree. 

gattie  (gat'i),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  An  Bast  Indian 
soluble  gum,  much  like  gum  arable. 

gattine  (ga-ten'),  n.  [F.]  A  disease  of  the 
silkworm  of  commerce,  Sericaria  mori.'  By  some 
authorities  it  is  considered  to  be  a  kind  of  flaccidity  or 
flacherie,  and  by  others  a  mild  form  or  an  incipient  stage 
of  pebrine  in  which  the  characteristic  corpuscles  of  the 
latter  have  not  developed. 

Owing  to  the  ravages  of  gattine,  the  silk  industry  has, 
greatly  declined  since  1864,  Eneyc.  Brit.,  XVII,  613, 

ga't-tothedt,  a.  [ME.,  only  in  the  following- 
passages;  either<g'ai,  oldertoTmot got,'E. goat, 
+  tothed,  toothed,  or  an  error  for  *gap-tothed  oi- 
*gag-totlied:  see  gap  and  gag-tooth.]  A  word 
of  dubious  form  and  meaning,  in  the  following- 
passages,  either  'having  a  goatish  or  lickerish 
tooth,'  that  is,  'wanton, lustful,'  or  '  ha-ving  gaps 
in  one's  teeth,'  or  'having  projecting  teeth.' 
See  etymology. 

Sche  cowde  moche  of  wandryng  by  the  weye. 
Gat-tothed  was  ache,  sothly  for  to  seye, 

Chaueer,  Gen,  Prol.  to  C,  T,,  1,  467. 
Gat-tothid  I  was,  and  that  bicam  me  weel. 

ChMucer,  Prol.  to  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  1,  603. 

gattridge,  n.    See  gatteridge. 

ga-ttus  (gat'us),  n.  [ML.  var.  of  cattus,  cat: 
see  cat.]  A  movable  shed  for  service  in  me- 
dieval sieges :  same  as  caf^,  8. 

gau  (gou),  TO.  [G-.,  <  MHGr.  gou,  gou,  <  OHGr.. 
gawi,  gowi,  gewi  =  Goth,  gawi,  a  district,  coun- 
try ;  prob.  =  AS.  *ged  (erroneously  cited  as  *ga)f 
a  word  not  found,  but  prob.  existent  as  the  first 
element  of  the  orig.  form  of  E.  yeoman :  see  yeo- 
man.] A  territorial  and  administrative  divi- 
sion of  the  old  Germanic  state  which  included 
several  villages  or  communities,  and  seems  to 
have  corresponded  at  first  to  the  hundred,  but 
later  to  a  di-vision  more  nearly  resembling  a 
modem  county.  The  word  still  forms  part  of 
several  place-names,  as  Oberammergraa  in  Ba- 
varia. 

The  four  [marks]  were  in  A.  D.  804  made  into  a  Gau,  in 
which  the  archbishop  of  Bremen  had  the  royal  rights  of 
Heerbann  and  Blutbann.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  §  26. 
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gaub  (gS.b),  n.  [<  Hind.  ^06.]  The  Diospyros 
EmbryopterU  of  the  East  Indies,  a  species  of 
persimmon,  the  heart-wood  of  whichforms  some 
of  the  ebony  of  commerce.  The  large  fiuit  con- 
tains a  viscid  pulp  whicli  is  used  as  giim  in  boolcbinding, 
and  in  place  of  tar  for  covering  tlie  seams  of  boats.  Tlie 
juice  contains  a  large  amount  of  tannin,  and  is  used  me- 
dicinally as  an  astringent. 

Saub-line  (gslb'lin),  n.    Same  as  gob-line. 

gaub-ropet  (gftb'rop),  «.  A  rope  passing  in- 
board from  each  leg  of  a  martingale  to  secure 
it.    Also  hadkrope. 

gauche  (gosh),  a.  [F..  left  (hand,  etc.),  awk- 
ward, clumsy,  prob.  <  OF.  *gauc,  *galc  (>  E. 
dial.  gauUc-hand,  the  left  hand,  gallic-Tianded, 
gauk-handed,  lert-handed;  cf.  Walloon  fr^-e 
wauquier,  step-brother,  lit.  'left-brother'),  prob. 
<  OHG.  welc,  welch,  soft,  languid,  weak,  Gr.  welk, 
withered,  faded,  languid,  etc. :  see  welk^.  So  in 
other  instances  the  left  hand  is  named  from  its 
relative  weakness:  see  leffl.  The  Sp.  gauclio, 
slanting,  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  P.  word.] 
1 .  Left-handed ;  awkward ;  clumsy.  [Used  as 
French.] 

Pardon  me  if  I  say  so,  but  I  never  saw  such  rude,  un- 
civil, gauche,  iU-mannered  men  with  women  in  my  life. 

Aristocracy,  xxl. 

3.  In  math.,  skew.  SpecifloaUy  — (a)  Not  plane; 
twisted.  (6)  Not  perfectly  symmetrical,  yet  deviating  from 
symmetry  only  by  a  regular  reversal  of  certain  parts.— 
Gauche  CUirve,  a  curve  not  lying  in  a  plane. — Gauche 
determinant.  See  determinant.— Gauche  perspective 
or  projection,  the  projection  of  a  figure  from  a  center 
upon  a  surface  not  a  plane. — Gauche  polygon,  a  figure 
formed  by  a  cycle  of  right  lines  each  intersecting  the  next, 
but  not  ail  in  one  plane.  Thus,  a  gauche  hexagon  would 
be  formed  by  the  following  6  edges  of  a  cube,  where  the 
numbers  denote  the  faces  as  those  of  a  die  are  numbered : 
(1-2) (2-3) (3-6)(6-6) (6-4) (4-i).-Gauche  Surface,  a 
surface  generated  by  the  motion  of  an  unlimited  straight 
line  whose  consecutive  positions  do  not  Intersect ;  a  skew 
surface ;  a  scroll. 
gaucherie  (g6-sh6-re'),  n.  [F.,  <  gauche,  left, 
left-handed,  clumsy:  aee  gauche.']  An  awkward 
action;  awkwardness;  bungling;  clumsiness. 
We  are  enabled,  by  a  comparison  of  the  contemporary 
coins  of  Agrigentum,  Kamarina,  Katana,  and  the  other 
cities  we  have  named,  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  this 
art  passed  out  of  archaic  constraint  and  gaucherie  into 
noble  simplicity  andvrace. 

C.  T.  Newton,  Art  and  Archseol.,  p.  417. 

Gaucho  (gou'oho),  n.  [S.  Amer.  Sp.  form  of 
what  appears  to  be  a  native  name.]  A  native 
of  the  pampas  of  South  America,  of  Spanish 
descent.  Ihe  Gauchos  are  noted  for  their  spirit  of  wild 
independence,  for  daring  hoi'semanship,  and  for  skilful 
use  of  the  lasso  and  bolas.  Their  mode  of  life  is  rude  and 
uncivilized,  and  they  depend  for  subsistence  chiefly  on 
cattle-rearingi  They  have  been  very  prominent  in  the 
numerous  South  American  revolutions,  but  are  gradually 
disappearing  as  a  distinct  class. 

Farther  out  on  the  frontiers,  where  the  art  of  the  cob- 
bler has  n,ot  yet  "found  a  local  habitation,"  it  is  very 
customary  to  see  the  camp  men  and  gauchoB  luxuriating 
in  what  are  called  "  botes  de  potro ; "  that  is  to  say,  boots 
made  of  untanned  horse  hide. 

U.  S.  Cone:  Sep.,  No.  lix.  (1885),  p.  323. 

The  road  lies  through  the  town  past  the  race-course 
crowded  with  Gauchos.  getting  up  scratch  races  amongst 
themselves.         Lady  Brassey,  Voyage  of  Sunbeam,  I.  vi. 

gaucie,  gaucy  (gft'si),  a.  [Also  gausie,  gawsie, 
gawsy;  origin  obscure.]  Big  and  lusty;  portly ; 
plump;  jolly.     [Scotch.] 

The  Lawland  lads  think  they  are  fine. 
But  the  hieland  lads  are  brisk  and  gaucy. 

Glasgow  Peggy  (Child's  Ballads,  IV.  76). 
In  comes  a  gaucU  gash  guidwife. 
An'  sits  down  by  the  Are.      Burns,  Holy  Fair. 

gaudi  (g8.d),  n.  [<  ME.  gaude,  gawde,  also  gaudi, 
gaudye  (cf.  Sc.  gowdy),  jewel,  ornament,  bead 
on  a  rosary,  gaude,  gawde,  a  trick,  jest,  <  L. 
gaudium,  gladness,  joy  (>  ult.  E.  joy),  ML.,  in 
pi.  gaiidia,  beads  on  a  rosary,  dim.  gaudeolum 
•(for  *gaudiolum),  a  jewel  (>  ult.  E.  jewel),  <  L. 
gaudere,  pp.  gavisus,  rejoice,  akin  to  Gr.  yaieiv, 
lejoice.  Gaud  and  joy  are  thus  doublets,  and 
Jewel  is  the  same  word  in  a  dim.  form.]  If. 
Jest;  joke;  sport;  pastime;  trick;  artifice. 
The  gavdes  of  an  ape.  Chaucer,  Parson's  Tale. 

By  this  gaude  have  I  wonne  yere  by  yere 
An  hundred  mark,  sith  I  was  pardonere. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Pardoner's  Tale,  1.  103. 

2.  A  piece  of  showy  finery;  a  gay  trapping, 
trinket,  or  the  like ;  any  object  of  ostentation 
or  exultation. 

And  euery  gawde  that  glads  the  minde  of  man. 

Gascoigne,  Steele  Glas  (ed.  Arber),  p.  59. 
Love,  still  a  baby  plays  with  gawdes  and  toys. 

Drayton,  Idea,  xxiL  1266.    (Nares.) 
A  nut-shell,  or  a  bag  of  cherry-stones,  a  gaud  to  enter- 
tain the  fancy  of  a  few  minutes. 

Jcr.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  I.  260. 

Grand  houses  and  splendid  parks,  all  those  gauds  and 

vanities  with  which  a  sumptuous  aristocracy  surrounds 

itself.  The  Century,  XXIII.  736. 
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3.  Same  as  gaudy,  3. 
gaud^t  (g&d),  V.    [<  ME.  gauden,  in  pp.  gauded; 
<  gaud^,  n.,  with  some  ref.  also  to  the  orig.  L. 
gaudercj  rejoice :  see  gaud^, ».]    I.  mtrans.  To 
sport ;  jest ;  make  merry. 

What  gaudyng  and  foolyng  is  this  afore  my  doore  ? 

Udall,  Koister  Bolster,  iii.  4. 
Go  to  a  gossip's  feast  and  gaude  with  me. 

Shak.,  C.  of  E.  (ed.  Warburton),  v.  1. 
For  he  was  sporting  in  gauding  with  his  f  amiliai-s. 

North,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  562. 

II.  trans.  To  adorn  with  gauds  or  trinkets; 
decorate  meretriciously;  paint,  as  the  cheeks. 

A  peire  of  bedes  gauded  al  with  grene. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  159. 
Our  veil'd  dames 
Commit  the  war  of  white  and  damask,  in 
Their  nicely  gawded  cheeks,  to  the  wanton  spoil 
Of  Phcebus'  burning  kisses.  Shak.,  Cor.,  ii.  1. 

gaud^  (g&d),  n.    A  Scotch  form  of  goad^-  and  of 

gad'^,  5. 

gaud-day  (g&d'da),  «.     Same  as  gaudy-day. 
gaude  (god),  n.     [<  F.  gaude  =  Sp.  gualda, 

dyer's  weed,  <  E.  weld,  dial,  wald,  wold,  dyer's 

weed:  aeeweld^.'i    A  yellow  dye  obtained  from 

Reseda  luteola. 
gaude-lake  (god'lak),  n.     A  yellow  pigment 

made  from  gaude. 
gaudery  (gS.'der-i),  n.     [Formerljr  also  gaudry; 

<.  gaud' + -ery.]    Finery;  fine  things;  show. 

Triumph  amongst  the  Romans  was  not  pageants,  or 
gaudery,  but  one  of  the  wisest  and  noblest  institutions 
that  ever  was. 
Bacon,  True  Greatness  of  Kingdoms  and  Estates  (ed.  1887). 

There  is  a  good  deal  more  about  gaudery,  frisking  it  m 
tropes,  fine  conceits  and  airy  fancies. 

Whipple,  Ess.  and  Eev.,  II.  82. 

gaudful  (gad'fid),  a.  [<  gaud^  +  -ful.]  Joy- 
ful; gay.     [Rare.] 

gaudily  (gft'di-li),  adv.  In  a  gaudy  manner; 
showily;  with  ostentation. 

gaudiuess  (gsl'di-nes),  n.  The  quality  or  con- 
dition of  being  gaudy;  showiness;  ostentatious- 
ness. 

It  is  not  the  richness  of  the  price,  but  the  gaudiness  of 
the  colour,  which  exposes  to  censure.  South,  Works,  IV.  i. 

gaudisll(g&'dish),a.  [<sro«di  +  -isfei.]  Gaudy. 
[Bare.] 

Supersticion,  hipocrisy,  and  vaine-gloiye,  were  afore 
that  time  such  vices  as  men  wer  glad  to  hide,  but  now  in 
their  gaudishe  ceremonies  they  were  taken  for  God's  de- 
nine  seruice.  £p.  Bale,  English  Votaries,  i. 

gaudless  (g8.d'les),  a.  [<  gaud^  +  -less.]  Des- 
titute of  ornament.     [Rare.] 

gaudronn6  (go-dro-na'),  a.    See  godronnd. 

gaudryt,  n.    An  obsolete  variant  of  gaudery. 

gaudsman  (g&dz'man), ». ;  pi.  gaudsmen  (-men). 
[Sc,  =  gadsman,  q.  v.]     Same  as  gadsman. 

gaudy  (ga'di),  a.  [<s'OM(Jl +  -^1.]  If.  Joyful; 
merry;  festive. 

I  have  good  cause  to  set  the  cocke  on  the  hope,  and 
make  gaudye  chere.  Palsgrave,  Acolastus  (1540). 

Let's  have  one  other  gaudy  night ;  call  to  me 
All  my  sad  captains ;  fill  our  bowls ;  once  more ; 
Let's  mock  the  midnight  bell.    Shak.,  A.  andC,  iii.  11. 

3.  BriUiantly  fine  or  gay;  bright;  garish. 

But  gaudy  plumage,  sprightly  strain. 
And  genteel  form,  were  all  in  vain. 

Cowper,  On  a  Goldfinch. 
For  some  were  hung  with  arras  green  and  blue. 

Showing  a  gaudy  summer-mom. 
Where  with  puff' d  cheek  the  belted  hunter  blew 
His  wreathed  bugle-horn. 

Tennyson,  Palace  of  Art. 

3.  Showy  without  taste ;  vulgarly  gay  or  splen- 
did; flashy. 

Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy, 
But  not  express'd  in  fancy ;  rich^  not  gaudy. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  3. 
The  service  of  our  sanctuary  ...  is  neither  on  the  one 
side  so  very  plain  and  simple  as  not  to  be  able  to  rouse, 
nor  on  the  other  so  splendid  and  gavdy  as  to  be  apt  to  dis- 
tract the  mind.  Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  II.  xx. 

I  call  on  a  lady  to  talk  of  the  dear  departed,  and  I've 
nothing  about  me  but  a  cursed  gaudy,  flaunting,  red,  yel- 
low, and  blue  abomination  from  India  which  it's  even  in- 
decent for  a  disconsolate  widower  to  exhibit. 

Bulwer,  Money,  iii.  5. 
=Syn.  3.  Flaunting, glittering;  garish,  flashy,  dressy,  fini- 
cal.   See  tawdry. 

gaudy  (gS-'di),  to.  ;  pi.  gaudies  (-diz).  [For- 
merly also  gawdy;  in  def.  3,  <  ME.  gaudee,  <  OF. 
gaud6,  m.,  gaudee,  f.,  a  bead,  prayer,  equiv.  to 
gaude,  a  gaud,  bead ;  in  other  senses  like  gaudy, 
a.,  but  in  part  <  OF.  gaudie,  <  L.  gaudium,  joy: 
see  gaud^,  n.]  1.  A  feast  or  festival;  an  enter- 
tainment; a  treat.     [Eng.  university  slang.] 

His  [Edmund  Pdche's]  day  in  the  calendar,  16  Nov.,  was 
formerly  kept  as  a  gaudy  by  the  members  of  the  halL 

Oxford  Guide  (ed.  1847),  p.  121. 


Cut  lectures,  go  to  chapel  as  little  as  possible,  dine  in 
hall  seldom  more  than  once  a  week,  give  Gaudies  and 
spreads.  Oradus  ad  Cantab,,  p.  122. 

St.  Gaiety;  gaudiness.    Davies. 

Balls  set  off  with  all  the  glittering  gaudy  of  silk  and 
silver  are  far  more  transporting  than  country  wakes. 

Gentleman  Instructed,  p.  553. 

3.  One  of  the  beads  in  the  rosary  marking  the 
five  joyful  mysteries,  or  five  joys  of  the  Vir- 
gin.   See  rosary.    Also  gaud. 


Upon  the  gaudees  al  without 
Was  write  of  gold  pur  reposer. 


Cower. 


4t.  One  of  the  tapers  burnt,  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  five  joyful  mysteries,  by  the  im- 
age, on  the  altar,  or  in  a  chapel  of  the  Virgin, 
during  masses,  antiphons,  and  hymns  in  her 
honor. 

We  find  that  the  tapers  themselves,  from  being  meant 
to  commemorate  the  Virgin's  five  joys,  were  called  gaw- 
dyes  from  the  Latin  worde  gaude,  which  begins  the  hymn 
in  memory  of  these  five  joys.      Blomefield,  Norfolk,  1. 303. 

gaudy  (g&'di),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  gaudied,  ppr. 
gaudying.  [<  gaudy,  a.]  To  deck  with  osten- 
tatious finery;  bedizen.     [Rare.] 

Not  half  so  gaudied,  for  their  May-day  mirth 
All  wreathed  and  ribanded,  our  youths  and  maids. 
As  these  stern  Aztecas  in  war  attire.  Southey. 

gaudy-day  (g&'di-da),  to.  A  festival  day;  a 
holiday;  especially,  an  English  university  fes- 
tival ;  a  gaudy.    Also  gaud-day. 

Never  passing  beyond  the  confines  of  a  farthing,  nor . 
once  munching  commons  but  only  upon  gaudy-days. 

Middleton,  The  Black  Book. 
A  foolish  utensil  of  state, 
Which,  like  old  plate  upon  a  gaudy  day, 
'S  brought  forth  to  make  a  show,  and  that  is  all. 

Suckling,  The  Goblins,  iii. 

gaudy-shopt  (ga.''di-shop),  n.  A  shop  for  the 
sale  of  cheap  finery. 

All  the  gaudy-shops 
In  Gresham's  Burse. 

Middleton,  Chaste  Maid^  i.  2. 

gauffer  (g&'f6r),  v.  t.    Same  as  goffer. 
gauffre  (go'fr),  to.     [F.  :  see  gopher.]    Same  as 
gopher,  1.    The  name  was  applied  by  G.  Cuvier,  and  is 

still  in  use  in  Canadian  French. 

gauge,  gaugeable,  etc.    See  gage^,  etc. 

Gauli  (gai),  TO.  [<  OP.  Gaule  (F.  Gaulois),  <  L. 
Gallus,<  Gr.  TdTilog,  a  Gaul  (>  L.  Gallia,  Gr.  Ta/U 
^ia,  Gaul,  now  called  Prance) ;  yrob.  of  OTeut. 
origin,  repr.  by  AS.  Wealh,  foreign,  Wealas  (E. 
Wales),  the  Britons,  lit.  strangers,  foreigners 
(>  prob.  It.  and  Gael,  gall,  a  stranger,  a  for- 
eigner, esp.  an  Englishman) :  see  Welsh.]  1. 
An  inhabitant  of  ancient  Gaul,  a  count^  di- 
vided by  the  Alps  into  Cisalpine  Gaul  (north- 
ern Italy)  and  Transalpine  Gaul  (modem 
Prance,  with  Belgium  and  parts  of  Germany, 
of  Switzerland,  and  of  the  Netherlands);  spe- 
eiflcally,  a  member  of  the  Gallic  or  Celtic  race, 
in  distinction  from  other  races  settled  in  the 
same  regions. — 2.  In  modem  use,  a  French- 
man: as,  the.lively  Gawi.  [Allusive  and  humorT 
ous.] 

gauP,  etc.  An  obsolete  or  occasional  spelling 
of  galP-,  gall\  etc. 

gauFt,  i>.  i-    See  gowl,  yowl. 

gaul*  (g&l),  TO.  A  wooden  pole  or  bar  used  as  a 
lever.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

gaulin  (gi'lin),  n.  [Jamaica.]  A  name  given 
by  the  negroes  of  Jamaica  to  more  than  one 
species  of  snow-white  herons  of  the  egret 
Mnd. 

Gaulishi  (g^'Ush),  a.  [<  GauU  +  -jsfti.]  Per- 
taining to  Gaul  or  the  Gauls ;  Gallic.    [Bare.] 

gaulish^  (gfi,'lish),  a.  [See  gauche.]  Left- 
handed:  same  as  gauche.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

gault  (g&lt),  TO.    Another  speUing  of  galfi-. 

Gaultieria  (g41-the'ri-a),  to.  [NL.,  after  Dr. 
Gaultier,  a  Canadian  physician.  ]  A  large  eri- 
caceous  genus  of  evergreen  aromatic  shrubs  or 
almost  herbaceous  plants,  with  axillary  nod- 
ding flowers  and  red  or  blackish  fruit  consist- 
ing of  a  fleshy  calyx  inclosing  a  capsule.  There 
are  about  90  species,  mostly  of  North  America  and  the 
Andes,  but  with  representatives  in  the  mountains  of  India 
and  in  the  Malay  archipelago,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
Japan.  The  wintergreen  or  checkerbeiTy,  G.  prommiem, 
of  eastern  North  America,  is  a  small  creeping  plant  with 
red,  aromatic,  edible  berries.  (See  wintergreen.)  The 
salal,  G.  Shallon,  oJ  Oregon  and  California,  is  a  small 
shrub  bearing  dark-purple  berries  which  have  an  agree- 
able flavor. 

gaumi,  gawm  (gftm),  v.t.  [E.  dial.  (North.)  var. 
of  (ME.)  yeme,  <  AS.  gyman,  giman,  gieman, 
geman  (=  Goth,  gaurman,  etc.),  care  for,  heed, 
observe:  seeyeme^  To  understand;  consider; 
distinguish.  ., 

gaum2  (gam),  V.  t.  [Perhaps  a  var.  of  gim^-l 
1.  To  smear,  as  with  anything  sticky. 


Every  artist  will  expect  tliat  proceedings  of  unparal- 
leled stupidity,  suoli  as  gauming  the  interior  .  .  .  with  a 
solution  of  sliell-lac,  .  .  .  will  never  occur  again. 

AtkencBwa,  Marcli  31, 1888,  p.  412. 
2.  To  handle  clumsily;  paw.    Fletcher. 

Don't  be  mauming  and  gauming  a  body  so.  Can't  you 
lieep  your  filthy  hands  to  yourself? 

Swift,  Polite  Conversation,  ii. 

gaumless  (g4m'les),  a.  [<  gaum^  +  -less.']  With- 
out understanding;  foolish.  Also  spelled groOTTO- 
less.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

Did  I  ever  loolc  so  stupid?  so  gawnUess,  as  Joseph  calls 
it?  E.  Bronte,  Wuthering  Heights,  xxi. 

gaum-like  (gftm'lik),  a.  [<  gaum^  +  Uke^.] 
Sensible ;  understanding.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

She  were  a  poor  friendless  wench,  a  parish  prentice,  but 
lionest  and  gaum-like.     Mrs.  Gaskell,  Sylvia^  Lovers,  xv. 

Saumy  (g&'mi),  a.  [<.  gau7n^  + -y^.']  Smeary; 
dauby. 

It  shows  Willtie  designing  with  admirable  vigour,  but 
the  execution  is  vicious  and  gauimy. 

Athenceum,  Feb.  25, 1888,  p.  260. 

.gami^  (g^ii)ii'i"'-    A  dialectal  (Scotch)  variant 

of  gain'  for  going. 
£auil^,  gavm  (g&n),  n.    [E.  dial. ,  an  old  contr-.  of 
gallon,  q.  v.]    1.  A  gallon ;  especially,  12  pounds 
of  butter.     [Prov.  Eng.] — 2.  A  small  tub  or 
lading-vessel.     [Local,  Eng.] 
gaunch^,  gauncn^.  v.  and  n.  See  ganek^,  gamcTfi. 
£aunti  (gant  or  gant),  a.     [Also  E.  dial,  ^ant; 
<  MB.  gawnt,  gawnte,  lean,  slender ;  prob.  of 
Scand.  origin ;  the  nearest  form  appears  to  be 
Nor  w.  gand,  a  thin  pointed  stick,  a  tall  and  thin 
man.     Of.  Sw.  diaX.ganJc,  a  lean  and  nearly 
starved  horse.]     1.  Shrunken,  as  mth  fasting 
orsuSering;  emaciated;  lean;  thin;  haggard. 
Gaunt  am  I  for  the  grave,  gaunt  as  a  grave. 

Shah.,  l^ich,  II.,  ii.  1. 
The  gaunt,  haggard  forms  of  famine  and  nalcedness. 

Burke,  A  Regicide  Peace,  i. 
I  behold  him  in  my  dreams 
Gaunt  as  it  were  the  skeleton  of  Itimself, 
Death-pale,  for  lack  of  gentle  maiden's  aid. 

Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 

■2.  Characterized  by  or  producing  emaciation ; 
famishing;  attenuating:  as,  jrawjif  poverty. 

The  metropolis  of  the  Bepublic  was  captured,  while 
gaunt  distress  raged  everywhere  within  our  borders. 

Sumner,  Orations,  I.  133. 

gaunti+,  v.  t.    [<  gaunfi,  o.]     To  make  lean. 
Lyke  rauening  woolfdams  vpsoackt  and  gauvted. 

Stanihurst,  ^neid,  ii.  366. 

gaunt^,  V.  i.    See  gant^. 

gaunt^  (gant  or  g3,nt),  n.  The  great  crested 
grebe  or  oargoose,  Podiceps  cristatus. 

gauntert,  n.  [ME.,  <  OF.  ganUer,  a  glover,  < 
gant,  a  glove :  see  gauntlet^.']  A  glover.  Yorh 
Plays,  Index,  p.  Ixxvi. 

gauntleti  (gant'let  or  ^8,nt'let),  n.  [Also  gant- 
let; <  OP.  gantelet,  mm.  of  gant,  P.  gant,  a 
glove,  =  It.  guanto,  a  glove,  <  ML.  wantus,  the 
long  sleeve  of  a  tunic,  a  gauntlet,  glove,  <  D. 
want,  a  mitten,  =  Dan.  vante,  a  mitten,  =  OSw. 
wante,  a  glove,  =  Icel.  vottr  (for  *vantr),  a  glove.] 
1.  A  glove;  specifically,  in  medieval  armor,  a 

f;love    of   de- 
ense,     either 
attached  to  the 

■defensive  ar-  gMMW^Si  W  V^iSBi  "R 
mor  of  the  .Jmm^^H  -vOv^i^BmL -d 
arm  or  sepa- 
rate from  it. 
Throughout  the 
twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries 
the  sleeve  of  the 
hauberk  was  long, 
and  closed  at  the 
■end  covering  the 
hands  in  the  form 
■of  mittens ;  a 
glove  of  leather 
was  worn  be- 
neath the  mail 
to  protect  the 
hand  from  the 
ehaflng  of  the 
metal  rings.  To- 
ward the  end  of 
the  thirteenth 
century  a  slit  was  made  at  the  palm,  through  which  the 
'hand  could  be  passed,  allowing  the  mail  mitten  to  hang 
from  the  wrist.  A  few  instances  of  mail  gauntlets  with 
separated  fingers  appear  in  English  monumentsof  the  same 
period.  In  the  fourteenth  century  the  separate  armed 
glove  appears,  consisting  at  first  of  leather  upon  which 
roundels  and  other  plates  of  steel  are  sewed;  and  about 
1350  is  found  the  completely  articulated  glove  of  ham- 
mered steel,  each  finger  separate  and  each  joint  free  to 
bend.  The  changes  after  this  are  merely  in  the  direction 
of  greater  delicacy  of  execution,  allowing  still  freer  move- 
ment. In  tourneys  and  justs  the  left  hand  was  sometimes 
guarded  by  a  heavy  steel  glove  without  joints.  See  mam- 
<ie-fer.  Also  called  glme-of-mail. 
View  his  [a  knight's]  two  Gantlets ;  these  declare 
That  both  his  Hands  were  usd  to  War.  Pnor,  Ahna,  ii. 
J56 


/*,  Gauntlet  of  plate,  early  14th  century. 
S,  Gauntlet  of  plate,  later  14th  century.  C, 
Gauntlet  of  mail  forminE  part  of  the  hauberk, 
13th  century.  { From  Violletle-Duc's  "  Diet, 
du  Mobilierfrangais.") 
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The  hands,  the  spear  that  lately  grasped, 
Still  in  the  mailed  gauntlet  clasped, 
Were  interchanged  in  gi'eeting  dear. 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  V.  6. 

3.  A  long  stout  glove,  usually  for  use  in  riding 
or  driving.  As  ordinarily  worn,  it  covers  loose- 
ly the  lower  part  of  the  arm. 

I,  in  fur  cap,  gantlets,  and  overcoat,  took  my  station  a 
little  way  back  in  the  circle  of  firelight. 

Tlie  Century,  XXSVI.  47. 

3.  In  a  restricted  sense,  the  wrist-cover  or  cuff 
alone  of  a  glove. 

Thick  white  wash-leather  gloves  with  gauntlets  are  worn 
by  the  Life  Guards.  Diet,  of  Needlework. 

4.  A  mitt. —  5.  In  surg.,  a  form  of  bandage 
which  envelops  the  hand  and  fingers  like  a 
glove — Closed  gauntlet.  Seeciosei,  v.  t.—To  cast  or 
throw  down  the  gauntlet,  (o)  To  cast  one's  glove 
upon  the  ground  in  token  of  challenge  or  defiance :  a  cus- 
tom of  medieval  times. 

At  the  seconde  course  came  into  the  hall  Sir  Richard 
Democke  the  kynge  his  champion,  makynge  a  proclama- 
cion,  that  whosoever  would  saie  that  kynge  Richard  was 
not  lawfully  liynge,  he  woulde  flghte  with  hym  at  the  vt- 
teraunce,  and  threwe  doune  his  gauntlet;  and  then  al  the 
hal  cried  Kynge  Richaid.  Hall,  Rich.  III.,  an.  2. 

As  if  of  purpose  he  [Ctesias]  had  in  challenge  of  the 
World  east  doume  the  Gantlet  for  the  Whetstone. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  456. 
Hence,  in  general  — (6)  To  challenge;  invite  opposition 
with  the  view  of  overcoming  it. 

The  duke  had  hy  this  assertion  of  his  intentions  thrown 
down  the  gauntlet.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  §  337. 

To  take  up  the  gauntlet,  (a)  To  accept  a  challenge 
by  lifting  from  the  gi^ound  another's  gauntlet  thrown  down 
in  defiance.  Hence,  in  general — (b)  To  assume  the  de- 
fensive; take  up  the  defense  of  a  person,  opinion,  etc., 
that  has  been  attacked  or  impugned. 

I  shall  make  no  scruple  to  take  up  (for  it  seemes  to  be 
the  challenge  both  of  him  and  all  his  party)  to  take  up  this 
Gauntlet,  though  a  Kings,  in  the  behalfe  of  Libertie  and 
the  Common-wealth.  Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  Pref. 

Every  man  is  not  a  proper  champion  for  truth,  nor  fit 
to  take  up  the  gauntlet  in  the  cause  of  verity. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  i.  6. 

gauntlet^  (gant'let),  n.    Same  as  gantlet^,  1. 

gauntleted,  gauntletted  (gant'-  or  gant'let- 
ed),  a.    1.   Wearing  a  gaxmtlet. 

"  Beware,  madam,"  said  Lindesay ;  and  snatching  hold 
of  the  Queen's  arm  with  his  own  gauntletted  hand,  he 
pressed  it,  in  the  rudeness  of  his  passion,  more  closely 
perhaps  than  he  was  himself  aware  of.   Scott,  Abbot,  xxii. 

The  two  Giant  Brothers  began  to  feel  for  their  swords 
and  shake  their  gauntleted  fists  at  one  another. 

Lowe,  Bismarck,  I.  373. 


3,  Provided  with  a  gauntlet :  as,  a  , 
glove. 

gauntlet-guard  (gant'let-gard),  n.  A  guard  of 
a  sword  or  dagger,  so  formed  as  to  protect  the 
hand  very  completely  or  in  an  unusual  way. 
Seepatah.  ■ 

gauntlet-pipe  (gant'let-pip),  n.  A  tobacco- 
pipe  marked  with  a  gauntlet  or  glove  on  the 
heel  or  spur — that  is,  on  the  bottom  of  the  bowl, 
where  the  stem  is  attached.  Those  originally  so 
marked  were  supposed  to  be  superior,  and  the  gauntlet- 
mark  of  the  first  maker  was  imitated  by  others. 

gauntlet-shield  (gant'let-sheld),  n.    Same  as 


gauntlet-sword  (gant'let-sord),  n.      A  sword 
furnished  with  a  gauntlet-guard.     See  patah. 
gauntletted,  a.    See  gauntleted. 
gauntly   (gant'li  or  gftnt'li),  adv.     Leanly; 
meagerly;  haggardly. 

gauntness  (gant'nes  or  g&nt'nes),  n.  The  con- 
dition of  being  gaunt. 

I  know  him  by  his  gauntness,  his  thin  chitterlings. 

Middleton,  Inner-Temple  Masque. 

gauntree,  gauntry  (gto'tre,  -tri),  n. ;  pi.  gavn- 
trees,  gauntries  (-trez,  -triz).  [Also  gantry,  gan- 
tree;  <  gaun^,  a  tub,  a  gallon  measure,  -I-  tree, 
a  wooden  support :  see  gaun^  and  tree.  The  P. 
chantier,  a  wood-yard,  stocks,  gauntree,  stiUing- 
stool  (<  L.  eantherius,  a  trelfls),  is  a  different 
word.]  1 .  A  frame  made  to  support  a  barrel  or 
cask  in  a  horizontal  position  with  the  bung 
uppermost. 

Syne  the  blyth  carles  tooth  and  nail 

Fell  keenly  to  the  wark ; 
To  ease  the  gantrees  of  the  ale. 

Ramsay,  Christ's  Kirk,  iii. 

3.  A  frame  ■  or  scaffolding  which  supports  a 
crane  or  other  structure.    E.  B.  Knight. 

Upon^the  top  of  all  comes  the  main  deck,  furnished  with 
aoMtries,  cranes,  oil-heated  rivet-furnaces,  etc. 
■'  '  Nature,  XXXVL  355. 

Also  spelled  gawntree. 
Traveling  gauntree,  a  movable  platform. 
gaup,  V.  i.    See  gawp''-. 

gaupus  (g^'pus),  n.  [A  dial.  var.  of  gawby, 
gaby. 2    A  gaby;  a  simpleton.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

The  great  gaupus  never  seed  that  I  were  pipeclaying 
the  same  places  twice  over.  Mrs.  Gaekell,  Ruth,  xvi. 


gauze 

gaur^ti  "■  *■  [ME.  gauren,  regarded  as  repr. 
mod.  E.  gore :  see  grarei.]     Same  as  gare^. 

gaur^  (gour),  n.  [The  native  E.  Ind.  name,  < 
Skt.  gaura.]  A  large  wild  ox  of  India,  Bibos 
gaurus,  the  wild  stock  of  the  domesticated  gay- 
al,  and  related  to  the  zebu,  it  inhabits  the  jungles 
of  Assam,  of  Cuttack  in  the  Madias  Presidency,  and  of  the 
Central  Provinces.  It  has  a  broad  protuberant  forehead, 
short  conical  horns  very  thick  at  the  base,  high  shoulders, 
and  a  long  tail  brushy  at  the  end.  The  color  is  dark, 
with  the  white  legs  which  also  characterize  the  gayal.  The 
hide  is  very  thick,  and  is  valued  as  a  material  for  shields. 
The  gaur  is  not  known  in  the  domesticated  state,  the  ani- 
mal which  has  been  reclaimed  being  a  modified  variety. 
See  gayal.    Also  written  gour. 

The  Major  has  stuck  many  a  pig,  shot  many  a,  gaur,  rhi- 
noceros, and  elephant.  Kingsley,  Two  Years  Ago,  xviii. 
To  a  casual  observer  there  may  appear  no  difference 
between  Bos  gaurus  (the  gaur)  and  Bos  frontalis  (the 
gayal);  but  a  careful  inspection  shows  the  formation  of 
the  skull  and  horns  to  differ,  besides  which  the  gaur  is 
the  larger  animal.    Proc.  Zobl.  Soc.,  London,  1883,  p.  143. 

Gaura  (g4'ra),  n.  [NL.]  An  onagraceous  ge- 
nus of  erect  herbs  of  the  United  States  and 
northern  Mexico,  bearing  wand-like  spikes  or 
racemes  of  white  or  pink  flowers.  There  are 
15  or  20  species,  of  which  the  Texan,  G.  lAnd- 
heimeri,  is  frequent  in  cultivation. 

gausie,  a.    See  gaucie. 

gauss  (gous),  n.  [Named  after  Karl  Priedrich 
Gauss  (1777-1855),  a  German  mathematician, 
notedespeciallyforhismagneticresearehesand 
inventions.]  A  unit  used  to  measure  the  in- 
tensity of  a  magnetic  field,  it  is  the  intensity  pro- 
duced by  a  magnetic  pole  of  unit  strength  (sometimes 
called  a  weber)  at  a  distance  of  one  centimeter. 

Gaussian  (gou'si-an),  a.  [<  Gauss  (see  gauss) 
+  -ian.]  Pertaining  to  the  mathematician 
Karl  Priedrich  Gauss,  or  to  his  discoveries. — 
Gaussian  logarithms,  logarithms  so  arranged  as  to  give 
the  logarithms  of  the  sum  and  difference  of  numbers 
whose  logarithms  are  given. 

Gaussian  logarithms  are  intended  to  facilitate  the  find- 
ing of  the  logarithms  of  the  sum  and  difference  of  two 
numbers  whose  logarithms  ai'e  known,  the  numbers  them- 
selves being  unknown ;  and  on  this  account  they  are  fre- 
quently called  addition  and  subtraction  logarithms. 

Eneyc.  Brit.,  XIV.  777. 

Gaussian  method  of  approximate  integration,  a 

method  of  integration  in  which  the  values  of  tne  variable 
for  which  those  of  the  function  are  given  are  supposed  to 
be  chosen  at  the  most  advantageous  intervals. —  Gaus- 
sian period,  a  period  of  congruent  roots  in  the  division 
of  the  circle. —  Gaussian  series,  a  series  studied  by  Gauss, 
in  which  the  quotient  of  the  (n  +  2)th  term  by  the  (« -J-  l)th 

(n  +  a)(n  +  p) 
(n-H)(n-|-Y)    ' 

while  the  first  term  is  unity:  commonly  called  the  hyper- 
geometric  series. — Gaussian  sum,  a  sum  of  terms  tiie 
logarithm  of  which  is  the  square  of  the  ordinal  number  of 
the  term  multiplied  by  2irT/—l  times  a  rational  constant, 
the  same  for  all  the  terms. — Gaussian  or  Gauss's  anal- 
ogles  or  eciuations^  the  following  formulse  of  spherical 
trigonometry,  where  the  capitals  are  the  angles  of  a  spheri- 
cal triangle  and  the  corresponding  small  letters  the  op- 
posite sides : 

sin  J(A-fB)/cosJ-C  =  cosJ(o— &)/cosJ(! 
sin  I  (A— B)  /  cos  I  C  =  sin  J  (a— 6)  /  sin  |  c 
cos  I  (A  -H  B)  /  sin  J  C  =  cos  |  (a  -t-  !>)/  cos  |  e 
cosi(A — B)/sin  j  C  =  sin  J(o-(- !))/sinic. 

Gaussian  or  Gauss's  formula,  function,  ttieorem, 
etc.  See  the  nouns.— Gaussian  or  Gauss  s  rule  for 
finding  the  date  of  Easter.    See  JSaster^. 

gaut  (gW),  n.    Same  as  ghat. 

gautcn  (g&ch),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  The  offal 
resulting  from  culling  and  opening  scallops. 
[Local,  U.  S.] 

gauton  (g&'ton),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  In  coal- 
mining, a  narrow  channel  cut  in  the  floor  of  an 
underground  roadway  for  purposes  of  drainage. 
[Staffordshire,  Eng.] 

gauze  (g&z),  n.  and  a.  [Formerly  also  gawz, 
gawse  ;  <  P.  gaze,  cushion-canvas,  tiffany  (Cot- 
grave),  gauze,  =  Sp.  gasa  =  NGr,  yofo,  gauze ; 
cf .  ML.  gazzatum,  gauze.  Said  to  be  so  called 
from  Gaza  in  Syria  (ef.  ML.  gazetwm,  wine 
from  Gaza),  but  the  statement  arose  from  a 
mere  conjecture  of  Du  Cange,  and  rests  on  no 
evidence  except  the  similarity  of  the  words  and 
the  fact  that  some  other  fabrics  are  named 
from  the  places  of  their  origin,  as  calico,  cam- 
bric, damask,  holland,  muslin,  etc.  The  word  is, 
however,  perhaps  of  Eastern  origin;  cf.  Hind. 
gazi,  thin,  coarse  cotton  cloth.  The  Hind,  gachh, 
gdch,  gauze,  is  from  the  E.  word.]  I.  n.  1.  A. 
very  thin,  slight,  transparent  stuff  made  of  sUk, 
sUk  and  cotton,  or  silk  and  hemp  or  linen,  it  is 
either  plain  or  brocaded  with  patterns  in  silk,  or,  in  the 
case  of  gauzes  from  the  east  of  Asia,  witli  flowers  in  gold 
or  silver.    Compare  gossamer. 

Brocades,  and  damasks,  and  tabbies,  and  gawses. 
Are  by  Robert  Ballentine  lately  brought  over. 
With  forty  things  more. 

Svnft,  An  Excellent  New  Song, 


ganze 

A  veil,  that  seemed  no  more  than  gilded  air, 

Flying  by  each  fine  ear,  an  Eastern  gaxue 

With  seeds  of  gold.  Tennyion,  Lover's  Tale,  iv. 

Perhaps  there  are  people  who  do  see  their  own  lives, 
even  in  moments  of  excitement,  through  this  embroidered 
gaiize  of  literature  and  art. 

A.  Lang,  Contemporary  Rev.,  LIV.  817. 

2.  Any  slight  open  material  resemtUng  this 
fabric:  as,  wire  ^aw-se.— Empress  gauze.  Seeem- 
presa.— Lister's  gauze,  gauze  impregnated  with  carbolic 
acid,  resin,  and  paraihn,  used  as  an  antiseptic  dressing. — 
Wire  gauze,  wire  cloth  in  which  the  wire  is  fine  and  the 
meshes  are  very  small. 

II.  a.  Of  or  like  gauze ;  gauzy. 

In  another  case,  we  see  a  white,  smooth,  soft  worm 
turned  into  a  black,  hard  crustaceous  beetle  with  gauze 
wings.  Paley,  Nat.  Theol.,  xix. 

Gauze  flannel  See  flannel.—  Gauze  point-lace,  lace 
which  has  a  ground  of  plain  net,  especially  of  machine- 
made  net,  of  perfectly  regular  pattern. —  Gauze  ribbon, 
a  ribbon  made  of  Hue  silk  muslin. 

gauze-dresser  (g3,z'dres"6r),  «.  One  whose 
occupation  is  the  stifEeuing  of  gauze. 

gauze-tree  (g^z'tre),  n.  The  lace-bark  tree  of 
Jamaica,  Lagetta  lintearia. 

gauze-winged  (giz'wingd),  a.  Having  gauzy 
wings :  applied  to  sundry  insects,  as  May-flies. 

gauziness  (g&'zi-nes),  n.  [<  gauzy  +  -ness.'\ 
The  quality  of  being  gauzy ;  gauzy  texture  or 
appearance. 

In  drawing  any  stuffs,  bindings  of  books  or  other  finely 
textured  substances,  do  not  trouble  yourself,  as  yet,  much 
about  the  woolliness  or  gauziness  of  the  thing ;  but  get  it 
right  in  shade  and  fold  and  true  in  pattern. 

Ruskin,  Elem.  of  Drawing,  p.  B8. 

gauzy  (g^'zi),  a.  l<  gauze  + -y'^.']  Like  gauze; 
thin  as  gauze. 

The  whole  essay,  however,  is  of  a  flimsy,  gauzy  texture. 

Forster,  Essays, 

The  exquisite  nautilus  floated  past  us,  with  its  ga/tizy 
sail  set,  looking  like  a  thin  slice  out  of  a  soap-bubble. 

C.  W.  Stoddard,  South-Sea  Idyls,  p.  23. 

gavage  (ga-vazh'),  »•  [P.,  <  gaver,  gorge  fowls, 
pigeons,  etc.,  with  food  in  order  to  fatten  them, 
<  gave,  in  popular  speech  the  crop  or  craw  of  a 
bird,  <  Pioard  gave,  throat,  Walloon  gaf,  crop 
or  craw.]  1.  A  system  of  fattening  poultry  for 
market  by  forcing  them  to  swallow  fixed  quan- 
tities of  food  at  stated  intervals.  The  fowls  are 
confined  in  small  boxes  in  tiers  one  over  another,  the  head 
being  outward.  The  food  consists  of  a  semi-fluid  paste 
compounded  according  to  various  formulas,  and  it  is  forced 
into  the  mouths  of  the  fowls  through  a  flexible  tube  by 
means  of  a  force-pump. 

2.  In  med.,  a  similar  method  of  forced  feeding, 
employed  under  certain  conditions. 

Thanks  to  the  couveuse  and  gavage,  the  time  when  the 
foitus  becomes  viable  may  now  be  placed  in  the  seventh 
month.  Medical  News,  LII.  651. 

gave  (gav).    Preterit  of  g'JTCl. 

gavelet  (gav'el),  n.  [<  ME.  gavel,  <  AS.  gafol, 
gafel,  tribute,  tax,  appar.  connected  with  gifan 
(pret.  geaf),  give,  butprob.  adapted  fromCeltic : 
cf.  W.  gafael=:  Corn,  gavel,  a  hold,  tenure,  = 
Ir.  gdbhail,  a  taking,  spoil,  conquest,  =  Gael. 
gahhail,  a  taking,  booty,  conquest,  <  gabh,  take, 
receive.  Cf .  gavelkind.  The  same  word  appears 
in  Eom.  languages,  P.  gabelle,  etc.,  >  E.  gabel, 
q.  V.  Contr.  gale^,  q.  v.]  1.  Ia.old  Mng.  law, 
rent ;  tribute ;  toll ;  custom ;  more  specifically, 
rent  payable  otherwise  than  in  feudal  military 
service. — 2.  The  tenure  by  w;hich,  according 
to  either  the  ancient  Saxon  or  Welsh  custom, 
land  on  the  death  of  the  tenant  did  not  go  to 
the  eldest  son,  but  was  partitioned  in  equal 
shares  among  all  the  sons,  or  among  several 
members  of  the  family  in  equal  degree,  or  by 
which,  according  to  the  Irish  custom,  the  death 
of  a  holder  involved  a  general  redistribution  of 
the  tribal  lands.    Compare  gavelkind. 

In  the  case  of  the  death  of  the  chief  of  the  tribe,  or  even 
of  any  one  of  the  clansmen,  .  .  .  the  lands  of  all  the  sept 
were  thrown  into  gavel  and  redivided. 

FortnigMly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XL.  199. 

3.  A  partition  made  pursuant  to  such  custom. 
A  gavel  or  partition  was  made  [in  Wales]  on  the  death 

of  every  member  of  a  family  for  three  generations,  after 
which  none  could  be  enforced. 

Hallam,  Const.  Hist.,  III.  330. 
gaveP  (gav'el),  n.  [<  OF.  gavelle,  later  javelle 
=  Pr.  guavella,  mod.  gaviau  =  Sp.  gavilla  =  Pg. 
gavela,  a  sheaf  of  com;  referred  by  Diaz  and 
others,  prob.  erroneously,  to  an  assumed  L. 
form  *capella,  dim.  of  capulus,  a  handle,  <  ea- 
pere,  take:  see  capable.']  1.  A  sheaf  of  corn 
■before  it  is  tied  up ;  a  small  heap  of  unbound 
wheat  or  other  grain.    [Obsolete  or  prov.  Eng.] 

As  fields  that  have  been  long  time  cloyed 
With  catching  weather,  when  their  com  lies  on  the  gavil 

heap. 
Are  with  a  constant  northwind  dried. 

Chapman,  Iliad,  xxL 
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3.  A  small  mallet  used  by  the  presiding  of&cer 
of  a  legislative  body  or  public  assembly  to  at- 
tract attention  and  signal  for  order. 

A  handsome  gavel,  consisting  of  the  bust  of  Hippocrates, 
admirably  carved,  was  presented  to  the  college. 

Medical  News,  LII.  524. 

gavelet  (gav'el),  V.  t.  [<  OP.  *gaveler,  javeler; 
fi'om  the  noun.]  To  bind  into  sheaves.  Cot- 
grave. 

gaveF  (ga'vel),  n.    A  dialectal  form  of  gahle^. 

gaveled  (gav'eld),  a.  [<  gavel{-kind)  +  -ed2.] 
In  old  Eng.  law,  held  under  the  tenure  of  gavel- 
kind :  said  of  lands. 

gaveler,  gaveller  (gav'el-er),  n.  [<  gaveP-  + 
-ej-l.]  In  coal-mining,  the  agent  of  the  crown 
having  the  power  to  grant  gales  to  the  free 
miners.    See  gale^,  2.     [Forest  of  Dean,  Eng.] 

gavelet  (gav'el-et),  n.  [See  gavel^.]  An  an- 
cient and  special  cessavit,  in  the  English  coun- 
ty of  K6nt,  where  the  custom  of  gavelkind  con- 
tinues, by  which  the  tenant,  if  he  withdraws 
the  rent  and  services  due  to  his  lord,  forfeits 
his  lands  and  tenements.     See  gavelkind. 

gavelkind  (gav'el-kind),  n.  [<  Ir.  gaihail-cme, 
gavelkind,  <  gahhail,  a  taking  (a  tenure),  = 
Gael,  gahhail,  a  taking,  a  lease,  farm,  =  W.  ga- 
fael  =  Corn,  gavel,  a  hold,  holding,  tenure  (see 
gaveV-),  +  Ir.  cine,  a  race,  tribe,  family  (cf.  W. 
cenedl,  a  tribe).]  1.  Originally,  in  old  Eng, 
law,  the  tenure  of  land  let  out  for  rent,  includ- 
ing in  that  term  money,  labor,  and  provisions, 
hut  not  ndlitary  service ;  also,  the  land  so  held. 
The  most  important  incident  of  this  tenure  was  that  upon 
the  death  of  the  tenant  all  his  sons  inherited  equal  shares ; 
if  he  left  no  sons,  the  daughters ;  if  neither,  then  all  his 
brothers  inherited  equal  shares.  When  the  feudal  sys- 
tem introduced  the  law  of  primogeniture,  the  county  of 
Kent  and  some  other  localities  were  privileged  to  retain 
this  ancient  custom  of  inheritance. 

Miss  Kossetti  comes  commended  to  our  interest,  not 
only  as  one  of  a  family  which  seems  to  hold  genius  by  the 
tenure  of  gavelkind,  but  as  having  a  special  claim  by  in- 
heritance to  a  love  and  understanding  of  Dante.  _ 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  47. 

Hence — 2.  In  general  use,  land  in  Great  Brit- 
ain or  Ireland,  or  an  estate  therein,  which  by 
custom  having  the  force  of  law  is  inheritable 
by  all  the  sons  together,  and  therefore  sub- 
ject to  partition,  instead  of  going  exclusively 
to  the  eldest.  Theword  has  been  used  in  the  following 
different  senses,  of  which  only  the  first  and  second  are 
strictly  correct :  (a)  socage  tenure  in  England-before  the 
Conquest  (see  socage);  ib)  immemorial  socage  tenure  in 
the  county  of  Kent,  England  ;  (c)  the  body  of  customs  al- 
lowed on  ancient  socage  lands  in  Kent ;  (d)  the  customs 
of  partible  descents  in  Kent ;  (e)  any  custom  of  partition 
in  any  place.  Elton.— Tiish  gavelkind,  the  holding  of 
a  member  of  a  sept  which,  by  Irish  custom,  was  not  at  his 
death  divided  among  his  sons,  but  was  included  in  a  re- 
distribution of  all  the  lands  of  the  sept  among  the  sur- 
viving members  of  the  sept. 

The  landholders  held  their  estates  by  ...  an  extraor- 
dinai-y  tenure,  that  of  Irish  gavelkind.  On  the  decease 
of  a  proprietor,  instead  of  an  equal  partition  among  his 
children,  as  in  the  gavelkind  of  English  law,  the  chief  of 
the  sept  .  .  .  made,  or  was  entitled  to  make,  a  fresh  di- 
vision of  all  the  lands  within  his  district. 

Hallam,  Const.  Hist.,  IIL  329. 

gavella,  n.    See  gahella. 

gaveller,  n.    See  gaveler. 

gavelman  (gav'el-man),  n. ;  pi.  gavelmen  (-men). 
[<  gavel^  +  man.~\  A  tenant  holding  land  in 
gavelkind. 

gavelmedt  (gav'el-med),  n.  [AS.  gafol-mwd,  < 
gafol,  ME.  gavel,  tribute,  -I-  rruied,  ME.  mede,  E. 
mead,  meadow:  see  gaveU  and  mead^.]  In  old 
Eng.  law,  the  dtity  or  work  of  mowing  grass  or 
cutting  meadow-land,  required  by  the  superior 
from  his  customary  tenants. 

gavelock  (gav'e-lok),  n.  [Also  gafflock;  <  ME. 
gavelock,  gavelok,  a  spear,  javelin,  <  AS.  gafeluc 
(once,  in  a  gloss),  a  spear  or  javelin.  Cf .  MHG. 
gahilot,  a  javelin,  P.  javelot,  It.  giavelotto,  and 
P.  javelin,  >  E.  javelin,  q.  v. ;  all  of  Celtic  ori- 
gin, from  the  same  source  as  gaff^  and  gahle^.] 
It.  A  spear;  a  javelin. 

1  saugh  hem  launche  at  hym  knyves  a-nd  gavelokkes  and 
dartes  soche  foison  as  it  hadde  reyned  from  heuene. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  300. 

2.  An  iron  crow  or  lever.     [North.  Eng.] 

Wi'  plough  coulters  and  gavelocks 
They  made  the  jail-house  door  to  flee. 

BUlie  Archie  (Child's  Ballads,  VI.  95). 

gaverick  (ga'v6r-ik),  ».  [Origin  obscure.]  A 
name  of  the  red  gurnard,  Trigla  euculm,  a  com- 
mon fish  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall  in  England. 
[Local,  Eng.] 

gavla  (ga'vi-a),  ».  [L.,  a  bird,  perhaps  the 
sea-mew.]  la  ornith.,  a  name  variously  used. 
(a)  An  old  name  of  (1)  some  gull  or  gull-like  bird,  or  (2) 
some  plover  or  plover-like  bird.  (S)  [cap.]  A  genus  of 
gulls.  Moehring,  1762;  Brisson,  1760.  (c)  [cap.]  Another 
genus  of  guUs— (1)  same  as  Rissa  (Bme,  1844);  (2)  same 


as  PagophUa  (Bote,  1822).  The  ivory  gull,  P.  eburma,  is. 
now  often  called  Gavia  alba,  (d)  [cap.]  A  genus  of  noddy 
terns:  a  synonym  otAnoiis.  Swainson,  1837.  (e)  [cap.y 
A  genus  of  lapwing-plovers :  a  synonym  of  Vanellus.  G(o- 
ger,  1842.  (/)  The  specific  name  of  sundry  water-birds. 
Also  gavian,  gavina,  gabian,  gabinu,  gaviotas. 
gavial  (ga'vi-al),  n.  [An  adapted  form  (NL. 
gavialis)  of  wliat  is  otherwise  written  gharrial, 
ghurial,  <  Hind,  ghariydl,  a  crocodUe.]  The 
Gangetic  crocodile,  Gavialis  gangeUcus,  having 


Head  of  Gavial,  or  Gangetic  Crocodile  {Cavtalu  ^anj^ticus). 

long,  slender,  suboylindric  jaws  with  a  protu- 
berance at  the  end  of  the  upper  one.  it  is  one  of 
the  largest  living  crocodiles,  sometimes  attaining  a  length, 
of  20  feet.  The  peculiar  shape  of  the  snout  is  a  result  of 
gradual  modification,  since  it  is  broad  and  flattened  in  the 
young,  and  attains  its  highest  development  only  in  old 
males.  The  gavials  swarm  in  some  of  the  rivers  of  India, 
where  they  are  objects  of  superstitious  veneration.  Also- 
called  nakoo. 

gavialid  (ga-vi-al'id),  n.  A  crocodilian  of  the 
family  Gavialidce. 

Gavialidse  (ga-vi-al'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NIj.,  <  Ga- 
vialia  -)-  -idm.']  The  family  of  crocodiles  of 
which  the  genus  Gavialis  is  the  type,  it  belongs- 
to  the  group  Proccelia  or  Eusuchia  of  the  order  Crocodilia. 
It  is  characterized  by  the  combination  of  a  continuous  se- 
ries of  plates  on  the  head  and  back,  and  by  lower  teeth 
which  are  not  included  within  the  margin  of  the  upper 
jaw  when  the  mouth  is  closed. 

Gavialis  (ga-vi-a'lis),  n.  [NL.  (Oppel,  1811): 
see  gavial.']  The  genus  of  crocodiles  of  which 
the  gavial,  Gavialis  gangeticus,  is  the  type.  The 
snout  is  very  long,  cylindric,  and  knobbed  at  the  end,  where 
the  nostrils  open ;  the  lateral  teeth  are  oblique,  and  the  feet 
are  webbed.  The  genus  dates  back  in  geologic  time  to  the- 
Upper  Ci'etaceous. 

gavot,  gavotte  (ga-vof),  n.  [P.  gavotte,  fem., 
<  Gavot,  an  inhabitant  of  Gap,  a  town  in  the 
department  of  Hautes-Alpes,  Prance,  where 
the  dance  originated,  or  of  the  Alpjne  depart- 
ments in  general.]  1 .  A  dance  of  Prench  ori- 
gin, somewhat  resembling  the  minuet,  remark- 
able for  its  combination  of  vivacity  and  digni- 
ty. It  was  introduced  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  but  was  seldom  performed  after  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth. 

2.  Music  for  such  a  dance,  or  in  its  rhythm, 
which  is  duple  and  quick,  (javots  are  frequent 
in  old-fashioned  suites,  and  have  recently  come 
again  into  favor. 

The  little  French  chevalier  opposite  .  .  .  might  be  heard 
in  his  apartment  of  nights  playing  tremulous  old  gavottes 
and  minuets  on  a  wheezy  old  fiddle. 

Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  xxxviii. 

gavotta  (ga-vot'ta),  re.  [Italianized  form  of 
gavotte.]    Same  as  gavot. 

gawl  (ga),  n.  [Sc,  =  E.  gaW^.]  1.  A  mark 
left  on  the  skin  by  a  stroke  or  pressure. — 2.  A 
crease  in  cloth. — 3.  A  layer  or  stratum  of  a 
different  kind  of  soU  from  the  rest. 

gaw^  (g4),  n.  [So.,  prob.  a  particular  use  of 
gaw^.]  A  drain;  a  little  ditch  or  trench;  a 
grip. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  have  plenty  of  channels  orgaws 
or  giips,  as  they  are  usually  termed  in  Scotland.   Stephens. 

gaw3  (gi),  re.  [A  var.  of  gaul*.]  A  boat-pole. 
Mamersly. 

gawby  (gft'bi),  re.    See  gahy. 

gawdt,  re.  and  v.    An  obsolete  form  of  gaud'-. 

gawdyt,  re.    An  obsolete  form  of  gaudy. 

gawf  (gaf),  re.  In  costermongers'  slang,  a  cheap 
red-skinned  apple,  which  is  rubbed  hard  with  a 
cloth  to  give  it  the  appearance  and  feeling  of 
an  apple  of  superior  quality.     [Eng.] 

gawk  (gS.k),  n.  and  a.  [Also  gauk;  a  var.  of  gowk, 
gouk,  a  cuckoo,  a  fool  (see  gowk) ;  <  ME.  gowke, 
a  cuckoo,  hence  (spelled  goke)  a  fool,  <  leel. 
gaukr  =  Sw.  gok  =  Dan.  gjog,  a  cuckoo,  =  AS. 
gedc,  a  cuckoo  (which  gave  ME.  gek,  geke,  & 
cuckoo),  =  OHG.  gouh,  a  cuckoo,  MHG.  gofch, 
G.  gauch,  a  cuckoo,  a  fool,  simpleton.  A  differ- 
ent word  from  cuckoo,  hut  perhaps,  like  that, 
ult.  of  imitative  origin.  For  the  transition  of 
sense  from  'cuckoo'  to  'fool'  or  'simpleton, 
cf.  hoohy,  guin,  goose.]  I.  re.  1.  A  cuckoo. 
[Scotch  and  North.  Eng.]— 2.  A  stupid,  awk- 
ward fellow;  a  fool;  a  simpleton;  a  booby. 
Also  gawky. 

A  certain  gawk,  named  Chevalier  de  Gassaud,  aw""- 
tomed  to  visit  in  the  house  at  Manosque,  sees  good  to 


commence  a  kind  of  tbeoietic  flirtation  with  the  little 
brown  wife.  Carlyle,  Misc.,  IV.  98. 

Gawk'B  errand.    See  errandi. 

II.  a.  Foolish.     [Scotoh  and  North.  Eng.] 
gawk  (gak),  V.  i.     [<  gawk,  ».]    To  act  Ae  a 
gawk;  go  about  awkwardly;  look  like  a  fool. 
[CoEoq.  and  rare.] 
We  gawked  around,  a-lookin'  at  all  the  outside  shows. 
Stockton,  Kudder  Grange,  p.  230. 
gawkiness  (gS,'ki-nes),  n.    The  quality  of  be- 
ing gawky. 

I  .  .  .  determined  to  revolt  against  the  dominion  of 
gawkiness  and  be  sprightly. 

M,  Broughton,  Cometh  up  as  a  Flower,  vii. 
gawky  (g^'ki),  a.  and  n.     [<  gawh  +  -^1.    Cf. 
equiv.  gawk,  a.,  Sc.  gawMt,  gowkit.l  I.  a.  Awk- 
ward in  manner  or  bearing;  inapt  in  behavior ; 
clumsy;  clownish. 

A  large  half-length  of  Henry  Darnley  represents  him 
tall,  awkward,  and  gawky.      Pennant,  Tour  in  Scotland. 

II,  n. ;  pi.  gawhies  (-kiz).    Same  as  gawk,  2. 
"While  the  great  gawky,  admiration, 
Parent  of  stupid  imitation. 
Intrinsic,  proper  worth  neglects. 
And  copies  errours  and  defects. 

Lloyd,  Familiar  Epistle. 

An  awkward  gawky,  without  any  one  good  point  under 

heayen.  Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  ii.  2. 

gawUt,  V.  i.    See  gowV-. 

gawl^  (gftl),  n.  [Prob.  a  particular  use  of  gall^, 
».]  In  eoal^mimng,  an  unevenness  in  a  coal- 
wall.    Gresley.     [Leicestershire,  Eng.] 

gawm,  V.  t.    See  gavrn^-. 

gawn,  n.    See  gaun^. 

gawntree,  n.    See  gauntree. 

gawpi  (g^p),  V.  i.  [Also  gaup,  a  var.  of  gape, 
q.v.]  1.  To  gape;  yawn.  [Prov.  Eng.,  Scotch, 
and  U.  8.]  —  2.  To  stare  with  the  mouth  open 
in  a  stupid  and  dazed  manner.     [U.  S.] 

gawp2  (g4p),  V.  t.     [So.,  also  gowp  =  E.  gulp, 
q.  v.]    To  devour;  eat  greedily ;  swallow  vora-  ■ 
ciously. 

gawset,  »■    An  obsolete  spelling  of  gauze. 

gawsy,  gawsie,  a.    See  gaticie. 

gayi  (ga),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  gay,  <  OF.  gai,  later 
gay,  F.  gai  =  Pr.  gai,  guay,  jai  =  OSp.  gayo  = 
Fg.gaio_=  It.  gajo,  gay,  mernr,  <  OHa.  gaM, 
MB.Gr.  gcehe  (cf .  equiv.  gacK),  G.  gahe  (=  MLGr. 
ga),  usually,  with  irreg.  initial  j  (in  imitation 
oijagen,  hunt?),/afee,  quick,  sudden,  rash,  head- 
long, steep ;  not  connected  with  gehen  =  B.  go. 
Hence,  with  assibilation,  j'ay2^  q.  v.]  I.  a.  1. 
Disposed  to  or  excited  with  merriment  or  de- 
light; demonstratively  cheerful;  merry;  jo- 
vial; sportive;  frolicsome. 

Alle  the  grete  of  Grece  and  other  gaie  pepul. 
That  no  man  vpon  mold  niigt  ayme  the  noumber. 

William  of  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1596. 
Belinda  smiled,  and  all  the  world  was  gay. 

Pope,  K.  of  the  L.,  ii.  62. 

Such  as  to  excite  or  indicate  mirth  or  plea- 
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gaze 


6.  Quick;  fast.    [Prov.Ene.]— 7.  Pretty  long;  Gaylussacia  (ga-lu-sa'si-S),  to.     [NL.,  named 


considerable :  as,  a  gay  while.  Compare  gay' 
hS^;*  [ProvEng.  and  8cotch.]-Thegay  sdencet. 
uterature  and  poetry,  especially  amorous  poetry,  in  the 
,™™le  age8.  =  Syn.  1.  Gleeful,  blithe,  lively,  sprightly, 
light-hearted,  jolly,  hilarious.— 3.  Bright,  brilliant,  dash- 
m^ 

II.  TO.   If.  Anything  showily  fine  or  orna- 
mental ;  a  gaud. 

How  the  gayes  han  y-gon  god  wotte  the  sothe 
Amonge  mystfull  men  alle  these  many  seris. 

mehard  the  Redeless,  ii.  94. 
0  how  I  grieue,  deer  Earth,  that  (given  to  gays) 
Most  of  best  wits  contemn  thee  now  a  days. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  i.  3. 


after  Gay-Lussac,  a  distinguished  French  chem- 
ist and  physicist  (1778-1850).]  A  genus  of 
ericaeeous  shrubs  of  eastern  North  and  South 
America,  of  about  40  species,  differing  from 
Vacoinium  chiefly  in  the  10-celled  and  10-seeded 
berry.  The  foliage  is  commonly  glandular,  in  the  South 
American  species  evergi'een,  in  those  of  the  United  States 
for  the  most  part  deciduous.  The  fruit  of  the  northern 
species  is  edible,  and  usually  known  as  the  huckleberry, 
distinguished  as  the  common  or  black  huckleberry  (G. 
remiosa),  the  blue  huckleberry  or  bluetangle  (C.  /rondosa), 
and  the  more  insipid  dwarf  huckleberry  (G.  dumosa),  bear- 
huckleberry  (G.  ursina),  and  box-huckleberry  (G.  tfrachy- 

,  _.  _.     cera).    See  h7j,ckleberry  and  VacciniuTn. 

Morose  and  untraotable  spirits  look  upon  precepts  in  Gay-LuSSac'S  laW,     See  law\ 
emblem  as  they  do  upon  gays  and  pictures,  the  fooleries  gaylussite  (ga'lu-sit),   TO.      [Named   after  the 

French  chemist  Gay-Lussac:  see  Gaylussacia.^ 


of  so  many  old  wives'  tales. '  "     Sir  A.  L' Estrange. 

2+.  A  gay  lady;  a  beautiful  lady.    [Poetical.] 

Hit  come  to  Cassandra,  that  was  the  kynges  doughter, 

That,  be  counsell  of  the  kyng  &  comyns  assent, 

Parys  was  purpost  with  pouer  to  wende 

Into  Grese  for  a  gay,  all  on  grete  wise. 

Destruction  of  Tray  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2679. 

3.  A  print  or  picture.     [Now  only  prov.  Eng.] 
I  must  needs  own  Jacob  Tonson's  ingenuity  to  be  greater 

than_  the  translators,  who,  in  the  inscription  to  the  fine 
gay  m  the  front  of  the  book,  calls  it  very  honestly  Dry- 
den's  Virgil.  Milboume,  Notes  on  Dryden,  p.  4. 

4.  The  noon  or  morning,  as  the  brighter  part 
of  the  day.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

gay^Cga;  Se.Tpion.^),  adv.    [8a.  also  gae,  gey j 
<  gayl,  a.    For  the  use,  cf .  the  adverb  pretty.] 
Pretty;  moderately:  as,  gay  gaie.   [Prov.  Eng. 
and  Scotch.] 
I  ken  I'm  gay  thick  in  the  head. 

Scott,  Old  Mortality,  vii. 

gay2  (ga),  TO.     [Origin  obscure.  ]    A  small  rut  in 
a  path.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

gayal,  gyal  (^'al),  n.     [East  Indian  name.] 
A  kind  of  East  Indiau  ox  long  since  domesti 


A  mineral  occurring  in  monoclinic  crystals,  and 
consisting  of  the  carbonates  of  calcium  and 
sodium,  in  nearly  equal  quantities,  with  water. 
It  is  found  in  Peru,  and  is  also  abundant  in  a 
saline  lake  near  Ragtown  in  Nevada. 
gayly,  adv.    See  gaily. 

gayuess  (ga'nes),  to.  [<  ME.  gaynesse;  <  gay'^ 
+  -ness.']  The  state  or  quality  of  being  gay, 
in  any  sense ;  gaiety ;  fineness. 

Oh,  ye  English  ladies,  learn  rather  ...  to  make  your 
Queen  rich  for  your  defence,  than  your  husbands  poor  for 
your  gearish  gayness.  Aylmer,  in  Strype,  xili. 

Tell  the  Constable 
We  are  but  warriors  for  the  working-day : 
Our  gayness  and  our  gilt  are  all  besmirch'd. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  3. 

gaysome  (ga'sum),  a.  [<  gay^  +  -some.']  Full 
of  gaiety;  gladsome.     [Rare.] 

And  fler'd  with  heat  of  gaysome  youth  did  venter 
With  warlike  troopes  the  Norman  coast  to  enter. 

Mir.  for  Mags.,  p.  633. 
Island!  prison; 
A  prison  is  as  gaysome.     Ford,  Broken  Heart,  ii.  1. 


cated  from  the  wild  stock  of  the  gaur,  and  gay-you  (gi'ii),  n.     [An  E.  spelling  of  the  na- 
recognized  by  some  naturalists  as  a  different    ^^^  name.]    A  narro-yr  fiat-bottomed  fishing- 


species  called  Bibos  frontalis,  it  has  a  moderate 
hump,  no  dewlap,  but  wrinkled  skin  on  the  neck,  a  short 
tail,  and  comparatively  slender  horns.  The  color  is  brown- 
ish, with  white  "  stockings  "  on  all  the  legs.  It  crosses 
with  the  common  Indian  bull.  Much  confusion  has  arisen 
from  misunderstanding  of  the  relation  of  the  gaur  and 
gayal,  these  names  being  often  interchanged.  Gayals  are 
simply  the  domesticated  descendants  of  gaurs,  now  owned 
by  various  Indian  tribes  from  Assam  to  Aracan  along  the 
eastern  frontier  of  the  Indian  peninsula,  and  are  never 


2. 


hence,  cheering ;  enlivening. 

The  concord  of  brethren,  and  agreeing  of  brethren,  is  a 
gay  thing.  Latimer,  2d  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1660. 

He  [Ai'lington]  had  two  aspects,  a  busy  and  serious  one 
for  the  public,  .  .  .  and  a  gay  one  for  Charles. 

Macaulay,  Sir  William  Temple. 

3.  Bright  or  lively,  especially  in  color ;  gaudy; 
showy:  as,  a  gay  dress;  a  goA)  fiower. 

And  louely  ladies  y-wrougt  .  .  . 

In  many  gay  garmentes  that  weren  gold-beten. 

Piers  Plowman's  Crede  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 188. 
They  will  pluck 
The  gay  new  coats  o'er  the  French  soldiers'  heads. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  3. 
Enjoy  your  dear  wit,  and  gay  rhetorick, 
That  hath  so  well  been  taught  her  dazzling  fence. 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  790. 


clothing ;  highly  ornamented. 

Aboute  that  temple  daunseden  alway 
Wemen  inowe,  of  whiche  some  ther  were 
Fayre  of  hemself,  and  some  of  hem  were  gay. 

Chauoer,  Parliament  of  Fowls,  1.  234. 
Prince  Eobert  has  wedded  a  gay  ladye, 
He  has  wedded  her  with  a  ring. 

Prince  Robert  (ChUd's  Ballads,  III.  22). 
Seeing  one  so  gay  in  purple  silks.      Tennyson,  Geraint. 
5.  Given  to  pleasure;  lively;  in  a  bad  sense, 
given  to  vicious  pleasure ;  loose ;  dissipated. 
All  grauntid  the  gome  to  the  gay  qwene  [Helen], 
flor  to  proker  hir  pes,  &  pyne  hym  therfore. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  11567. 
Some  gay  gerl,  God  it  woot. 
Hath  brought  you  thus  upon  the  viritoot. 

Chaucer,  Miller's  Tale,  1.  684. 

,  Is  this  that  haughty,  gallant,  gay  Lothario  ? 

Sowe,  Fair  Penitent. 


Gay-you  OF  Annam. 

boat  having  an  outrigger,  much  used  in  An- 
nam. It  has  two  and  sometimes  three  masts,  and  is  usu- 
ally covered  in  the  middle  by  a  movable  roof.  The  helm 
is  peculiar,  resembling  that  used  in  China. 
Gazania  (ga-za'ni-a),  to.  [NL.,  named  after 
Theodorus  Gaga,  a  learned  Greek  scholar  in 
Italy  in  the  15th  century.]  A  genus  of  South 
African  herbaceous  composites,  with  large  soli- 
tary heads  of  showy  flowers,  the  rays  expand- 
ing only  in  bright  weather.  Of  the  25  species,  sev- 
eral are  cultivatedin  conservatories  and  for  bedding  pur- 
poses, especially  G.  rigens,  which  has  orange  rays  with  a 
dark  spot  at  the  base  and  the  leaves  white-cottony  beneath. 
gaze  (gaz),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  gazed,  ppr.  gazing. 
[<ME.g'aseTO,prob.  of  Scand.  origin,  <  Sw.  dial. 
gasa,  gaze,  stare  (gasa  dkring  se,  gaze  or  stare 
about  one).  Connection  with  the  root  of  gast^, 
frighten,  Goth,  iis-gaisjan,  make  afraid,  us-geis- 
nan,  be  amazed,  is  uncertain.  For  the  sup- 
posed relation  to  gare\  see  jrarei.]  I.  intrans. 
To  look  steadily  or  intently;  look  with  eager- 
ness or  curiosity,  as  in  admiration,  astonish- 
ment, or  anxiety. 

Gaase  nat  aboute,  tournyng  oner  alle ; 
Make  nat  thi  myrrour  also  of  the'  walle. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  26. 
Ye  men  of  Galilee,  why  stand  ye  gazing  up  into  heaven  ? 

Acts  i.  11. 
All  this  long  eve,  so  balmy  and  serene, 
Have  I  been  gazing  on  the  western  sky 
And  its  peculiar  tint  of  yellow  green.  Coleridge. 
The  good  Peter  took  his  pipe  from  his  mouth,  and  gazed 
at  them  for  a  moment  in  mute  astonishment. 

Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  298. 
=Syn.  Gape,  etc.    See  starei-. 

Il.t  trans.  To  look  at  intently  or  with  fixed 
attention. 
Straight  toward  heaven  my  wondering  eyes  I  tum'd 
And  gazed  awhile  the  ample  sky.  Milton,  P.  L.,  viii.  258. 
Why  doth  my  mistress  credit  so  her  glass, 
Gazing  her  beauty,  deigned  her  by  the  skies? 

Dania  (Arbor's  Eng.  Gamer,  I.  583). 
gaylies,  gailies  (ga'liz;  Sc.  pron.  ^'Uz),  o^  gaze  (gaz),  to.  [<  gaze,  v.]  l.  A  fixed  or  intent 
[Sc,  also  geyl%es,  var.  (with  adv.  sufSx  -s)  of  look,  as  of  eagerness,  wonder,  or  admiration : 
gaily,  Z.]    Pretty  well;  fairly.  a  continued  look  of  attention. 

Howdo  thepeopleotthecountrytreatyou?"    "Ow!  With  secret  Mze 

particularly  that  we  are  Scotch."  Or  open  admiration  him  behold 

Scott,  Paris  Revisited  in  1815,  p.  263.  Milton  P.  1.  iii.  671. 


Gayal  {Btbos /roittalis). 

found  in  the  wild  state.  Littie  use  is  made  of  them,  how- 
ever, and  they  spend  the  day  in  the  jungles,  returning  to 
their  owners  in  the  villages  at  night. 

Mr.  Sclater  observed  that  .  .  the  fact  that  the  gayal  was 
nowhere  found  in  the  wild  state  was  quite  new  to  him. 
Proc.  Zo'ol.  Soc,  London,  1883,  p.  144. 

gaybeseent,  «.    Gay-looMng;  in  brave  or  gal- 
lant dress. 

Now  lykewyse  what  saie  you  to  courtiers  ? 
These  minion  gaibeseen  gentilmen. 

Chaloner,  tr.  of  Moriae  Encomium,  aig.  Q,  2  b. 
That  goodly  Idoll,  now  so  gay  beseene. 
Shall  doffe  her  fleshes  borrowd  fayre  attyre. 

Spenser,  Sonnets,  xxvii. 
The  houses  [of  Genoa]  are  most  of  them  painted  on  the  ffavblne  Cea'bin),  n.    [<  gav^  +  Une  for  Und^.l 
outs.de,  so  that^th^y  S»tremely^a^^a^nd^livel^^^^  ^^_  g/  ^f  ,^,  J^j  ^^^  alining  plants  of  th^ 

l^'i^°>fi^Klt^f„fj^^°"^'"'*^^^  glydianfTIVng),  to.     [Native  name]    A 

vessel  of  Annam,  generally  rigged  with  two 


masts,  but  in  fine  weather  with  three,  carrying 
lofty  triangular  sails,  it  has  a  curved  deck,  and  in 
construction  somewhat  resembles  a  Chinese  junk.  These 
vessels  carry  heavy  cargoes  between  Cambodia  and  the 
gulf  of  Tonquin. 

gayety,  to.     See  gaiety. 

gay-feather  (ga'f  oth^ot),  to.  The  button  snake- 
root,  Liatris  spicata. 

gaylardt,  a.    A  variant  of  galliard.     Chaucer. 

gaylet,  gaylert,  «•  Middle  English  forms  of 
jail,  jailer. 


gaze 

This  blaDk  stare  is  quickly  succeeded  by  an  intellectaal 
gaze,  which  recognizes  the  thing  by  connecting  it  with 
others.     0.  U.  Leu-ee,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  II.  ii.  §  23. 

2.  The  object  gazed  on ;  a  gazing-stock.  [Po- 
etical.] 

Yield  thee,  coward. 
And  live  to  be  the  show  and  gaze  o'  the  time. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  v.  7. 
Made  of  my  enemies  the  scorn  and  gaze. 

■    Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  34. 

At  gaze  (formerly,  at  a  gaze),  (a)  in  the  attitude  of  gaz- 
ing or  staring ;  looking  in  wonder,  hesitation,  etc. ;  agaze; 
specifically,  in  the  position  assumed  by  a  stag  when  he 
tums  round  in  sudden  fear  or  surprise  upon  first  hearing 
the  sound  of  the  hunt. 

The  Spaniard  stands  at  a  gaze  all  this  while,  hoping  that 
we  may  do  the  Work.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  v.  6. 

The  truth  is  this,  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  eighth, 
alter  the  destruction  of  monasteries,  learning  was  at  a 
loss,  and  the  University  .  .  .  stood  at  a  gaze  what  would 
become  of  her.  Say,  Proverbs  (2d  ed.,  1678),  p.  301. 

I  that  rather  held  it  better  men  should  perish  one  by  one. 
Than  that  earth  should  stand  at  gaze,  like  Joshua's  moon 
in  Ajalon.  Tennyson,  Loclcsley  Hall. 

(&)  In  her.,  standing  and  turning  the  head  so  as  to  look 
out  from  the  shield :  said  only  of  the  hart :  equivalent  to 
statant  afronti,  which  is  applied  to 
other  beasts  used  as  charges. 
gazebot  (ga-ze'bo),  n.  [Hu- 
morously formed  from  gaze, 
simulating  the  form  of  a  L. 
verb  of  the  2d  conjugation,  in 
the  fut.  ind.  1st  pers.  sing,  (like 
videbo,  'I  shall  see'),  as  if 
meaning  'I  shall  gaze.']  A 
summer-house  commanding  an 
extensive  prospect.  Also  writ- 
ten gazeebo. 

gazeiulf  (gaz'ful),  a.  [<  gaze  +  -Jul.']  Look- 
ing with  a  gaze;  lookmg  intently;  given  to 
gazing. 

The  ravisht  harts  of  gazefuU  men  might  reare 

To  admiration  of  that  heavenly  light, 

From  whence  proceeds  such  soule-enchaunting  might. 
Spenser^  In  Honour  of  Beautie,  1.  12. 

gazehouud  (gaz'houad),  n.  [Formerly  also 
gasehound;  <  gaze  +  hound.'\  A  hound  that 
pursues  by  sight  rather  than  by  scent:  com- 
monly applied  to  the  greyhound. 

See'st  thou  the  gaze-hound?  how  with  glance  severe 
From  the  close  herd  he  marks  the  destin'd  deer? 

Tiekell,  Fragment  of  a  Poem  on  Hunting. 

The  Agasacus  or  Gase-hound  chased  indifferently  the 

fox,  hare,  or  buck.  Pennant,  Brit.  Zobl.,  The  Dog. 

The  swift  gazehoundg,  ...  by  sheer  speed,  run  down 

antelope,  jack-rabbit,  coyotes,  and  foxes, 

T.  Roosevelt,  The  Century,  XXXVI.  200. 

gazeP,  gazelle  (ga-zel'),  »•  [=  l>.  &•  gazelle 
=  Dan.  gazel  =  Sw.  gazell,  <  OF.  gazel,  gazelle, 
F.  gazelle  =  Sp.  gazela  =  Pg.  gazella  =  It.  gaz- 
zella  (Nil.  gazella),  a  gazel,  <  Ar.  ghazdl,  ghazel 
(>  Pers.  ghazdl),  a  gazel.]  A  small  graceful 
antelope  of  delicate  form,  with  large  liquid  eyes 
and  short  eylindric  horns,  and  of  a  yellowish 
color,  with  a  dark  band  along  the  flanks.  It  has 
a  tuft  of  hair  at  the  knee.  The  name  is  specially  applica- 
ble to  a  North  African  animal  often  celebrated  in  Arabian 


Hart  at  Gaze. 

( From  Berry's  ' '  Her. 

aldry.") 


Gazel  ( Gazella  <torcas). 


poetry,  formerly  called  Antilope  dorcas,  now  Gazella  dor- 
cas  or  Dorcas  gazella  ;  but  it  is  indiscriminately  applied  to 
a  number  of  related  antelopes.  Among  others  may  be 
mentioned  the  Persian  gazel,  ff.  subgutturosa ;  the  Indian 
gazel,  G.  hennetti;  the  muscat,  G.  muscatensis ;  the  Ara- 
bian ariel,  G.  aralnca;  the  korin  of  Senegal,  6.  rufifrmui; 
the  dama,  G.  damti ;  the  Abyssinian  gazel,  G.  scemmer- 
ringi :  the  East  African  gazel,  G.  granti,  etc. 
gazeP  (gaz'el),  n.  [Also  ghazal;  =  G.  gasel, 
ghasel,  <  Pers.  ghazal,  <  Ar.  ghazel,  ghazal,  a 
love-poem.]  1.  In  Persian  poetry,  a  form  of 
verse  in  which  the  first  two  lines  rime  and  for 
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this  rime  a  new, one  must  be  found  in  the 
second  Une  of  each  succeeding  couplet,  the 
alternate  line  being  free.  The  (Germans  have 
imitated  this  form,  and  there  have  been  a  few 
English  attempts. 

During  all  these  periods  of  literary  activity,  lyric  poetry, 
pure  and  simple  —  i.  e.,  tire  ghazal  in  its  legitimate  form 
—  liad  by  no  means  been  neglected, 

Encyc.  Brit,  XVIII.  669. 

In  their  [Persian  bards']  amatory  gazels,  the  fair  one  is 
described  with  passionate  adoration  and  exuberant  im- 
agery, combined  with  a  delicacy  of  sentiment  that  never 
degenerates  into  coarseness.  2f.  A.  Rev.,  CXL.  331. 

2.  In  music,  a  piece  in  which  a  short  theme  or 
a  refrain  frequently  recurs. 
gazeless  (gaz'les),  a.     [<  gaze  +  -less.1    Un- 
seeing; not  looking.    Davies. 

Desire  lies  dead  upon  the  gazeless  eye. 

Wolcot,  Peter  Pindar,  p.  98. 

Gazella  (ga-zel 'a),  n.  [NL.  (De  Blainville): 
see  gdzel'-.'^  The  typical  genus  of  gazels,  of  the 
subfamily  Gazellince.  Also  called  Dorcas.  The 
common  gazel  of  North  Africa  is  G.  dorcas;  that  of  South 
Africa  is  the  springbok,  G.  ev^hore.  There  are  many  others. 
See  cut  under  gazell. 

gazelle,  ».     See  gazeU. 

Gazellinse  (gaz-e-li'ne),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Gazella 
+  -ince.'i  A  subfamily  group  of  about  20  spe- 
cies of  small,  lithe,  extremely  agile,  and  most- 
ly desert-loving  antelopes ;  the  gazels  proper : 
same  as  the  genus  Gazella  in  a  broad  sense, 
but  by  some  authors  divided  into  Pantholops, 
Procapra,  Gazella,  Tragops,  and  Antidorcas. 

gazelline  (ga-zel'in),  a.  [<  gazeU,  gazelle,  + 
-jreel.]  Having  the  characters  of  a  gazel ;  per- 
taining to  the  Gazellince :  specifically  applied 
to  that  group  of  antelopes  which  the  common 
gazel  exemplifies. 

gazementt  (gaz'ment),  n.  [<  gaze  +  -ment.2 
The  act  of  gazing ;  stare. 

Then  forth  he  brought  his  snowy  Florimele, 
Whom  Trompart  had  in  keeping  there  beside, 
Covered  from  peoples  gazement  with  a  vele. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V.  iii.  17. 

gazer  (ga'zer),  n.  One  who  gazes;  one  who 
looks  steadily  and  intently;  an  attentive  on- 
looker. 

Some  brawl,  which  in  that  chamber  high 
They  should  still  dance  to  please  a  gazer's  sight. 

Sir  P.  Sidney  (Arbor's  Eng.  Garner,  I.  516). 
He  cleared  his  course  swiftly  across  the  bay,  between 
gayly  decorated  boats  filled  with  gazers,  who  cheered  him 
with  instrumental  music,  or  broke  out  in  songs. 

Bancroft,  Hist.  Const.,  II.  362. 

gazett,  «.  [=  P.  gazette  =  NGr.  ya^ha,  <  It. 
gazzetta,  a  small  coin,  perhaps  a  dim.  of  L. 
gaza,  treasure,  wealth,  <  Gr.  yai^a,  treasure,  a 
sum  of  money;  said  to  be  of  Pers.  origin.  Of. 
gazette.^  A  small  Venetian  coin.  See  gaz- 
zetta. 

It  is  too  little :  yet. 
Since  you  have  said  the  word,  I  am  content ; 
But  will  not  go  a  gazet  less. 

Massinger,  Maid  of  Honour,  iii.  1. 
A  gazet:  this  is  almost  a  penny. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  II.  68  (ed.  1776). 

gazette  (ga-zef),  n.  [Formerly  also  gazet  and 
gazetta;  F.  gazette  =  Sp.  gaceta  =  Pg.  gazeta, 
<  It.  gazzetta,  a  gazette,  "a  bill  of  news,  or  a 
short  relation  of  the  generall  occurrences  of  the 
time,  forged  most  commonly  at  Venice,  and 
thence  dispersed  every  month,  into  most  parts 
of  Christendom"  (Cotgrave)  (first  published 
about  1536),  a  particular  use  of  either  (1)  It. 
gazzetta,  a  magpie  (dim.  of  gazza,  a  magpie), 
taken  as  equiv.  to  'chatterer'  or  'tattler'  (cf. 
E.  Tatler,  Chatterbox,  Town  Tallc,  and  similar 
names  of  periodicals);  or  (2)  It.  gazzetta,  a 
small  coin  (see  gazet) ;  so  called  because  this 
coin  vfras  paid  either  for  the  newspaper  itself 
(the  usual  explanation)  or  for  the  privilege  of 
reading  it ;  of.  Picayune,  as  the  name  of  a  news- 
paper in  New  Orleans,  named  from  picayune,  a 
small  coin.]  )..  A  newspaper;  a  sheet  of  paper 
containing  an  account  of  current  events  and 
transactions :  often  used  as  the  specific  name  of 
a  newspaper. 

The  freight  of  the  gazetti,  ship-boys'  tale ; 
And,  which  is  worst,  even  talk  for  ordinaries. 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  v.  2. 

We  sit  as  unconcerned  as  the  piJlars  of  a  church,  and 
hear  the  sermons  as  the  Athenians  did  a  story,  or  as  we 
read  a  gazett.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works,  II.  1. 

A  fresh  coin  was  a  kind  of  a  gazette,  that  published  the 
latest  news  of  the  empire.    Addison,  Ancient  Medals,  iii. 

2.  Specifically,  one  of  the  three  official  news- 
papers of  Great  Britain,  published  in  London 
(semi-weekly,  first  established  at  Oxford  in 
1665),  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin,  containing, 
among  other  things,  lists  of  appointments  and 


promotions  in  all  branches  of  the  public  ser- 
vice, and  of  public  honors  awarded,  and  also 
lists  of  persons  declared  bankrupt.  [Written 
either  as  a  specific  or  a  descriptive  name,  with 
or  without  a  capital.] 

The  next  gazette  mentioned  that  the  King  had  pardoned 
him  [the  Duke  of  Monmouth]  upon  his  confessing  the  late 
plot.  Bp.  Burnet,  Hist.  Own  Times,  an.  1684. 

The  court  gazette  accomplished  what  the  abettors  of  in- 
dependence had  attempted  in  vain. 

Burke,  To  the  Sheriffs  of  Bristol. 
Hence  —  3.  An  official  or  authoritative  report 
or  announcement  in  or  as  if  in  the  Gazette 
[Eng.] 

If  we  were  to  read  the  gazette  of  a  naval  victory  from 
the  pulpit,  we  should  be  dazzled  with  the  eager  eyes  of 
ouraudieuoe  — they  would  sit  through  an  eartliguake  to 
hear  us.  Sydney  Smith,  in  Lady  Holland,  iii. 

To  appear  in  the  Gazette,  to  have  one's  name  In 
the  Gazette,  to  have  one's  name  mentioned  in  any  par- 
ticular way  in  one  of  the  British  official  Gazettes;  spe- 
cifically, in  com.,  to  have  one's  bankruptcy  so  announced, 
after  a  judicial  decision. 
gazette  (ga-zef),  i>.  t. ;  pret,  and  pp.  gazetted, 
ppr.  gazetting.  [<  gazette,  ».]  To  insert  in  a 
gazette;  announce  or  publish  in  a  gazette — 
specifically,  in  one  of  the  three  official  Gazettes 
of  Great  Britain. 

The  appointment  of  Sir  John  Hawley  Glover  to  the  gov- 
ernorship of  Newfoundland  is  gazetted  in  London. 

The  American,  VII.  174. 

gazetteer  (gaz-e-ter'),  n.  [=  P.  gazetier  =  Sp. 
gacetero  =  Pg.  gazeteiro,  <  It.  gazzettiere,  a  writer 
of  news,  <  gazzetta,  a  gazette :  see  gazette.]  If. 
A  writer  of  news,  or  an  officer  appointed  to  pub- 
lish news  by  authority ;  a  journalist. 

Thy  very  gazetteers  themselves  give  o'er, 
Ev'n  Ealph  repents,  and  Henley  writes  no  more. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  i.  215. 
Steele  .  .  .  was  a  man  of  ready  talents ;  and,  being  an 
ardent  partisan  pamphleteer,  was  rewai'ded  by  Govern-  - 
ment  with  the  place  of  Gazetteer. 

Shaw,  Eng.  Lit.  (Backus's  revision),  xix. 

2t.  A  newspaper ;  a  gazette. 

They  have  drawled  through  columns  of  gazetteers  and 
advertisers  for  a  century  together. 

Burke^  State  of  the  Nation. 

3.  A  geographical  dictionary;  an  account  of 
the  divisions,  places,  seas,  rivers,  mountains, 
etc.,  of  the  world  or  of  any  part  of  it,  under 
their  names,  in  alphabetical  order.  [This  use  of 
the  word  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  circumstance  that  the 
first  work  of  the  kind,  by  Laurence  Echai'd  (.thh'd  edition 
1695),  bore  the  title  "The  Gazeteer's  or  Newsman's  Inter- 
preter" (afterward  shortened  to  "The  Gazetteer"),  as  be- 
ing especially  useful  to  newspaper  writers.] 
gazing-stock  (ga'zing-stok),  n.  A  person  or 
thing  gazed  at  with  wonder  or  curiosity,  espe- 
cially of  a  scornful  kind. 

Ye  were  made  a  gazingstock  both  by  reproaches  and 
afflictions.  Heb.  x.  38. 

Let  the  small  remnant  of  my  life  be  to  me  an  inward 
and  outward  desolation,  and  to  the  world  a  gazing-stock 
of  wretched  misery.  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  v. 

gazles,  n.  The  black  currant,  Pibes  nigrim. 
[Sussex  and  Kent,  Eng.] 

gazogene  (gaz'o-jen),  n.  [<  F.  gazogdne,  <  gaz, 
= E.  pas,  +  Or.-yev^c,  producing :  see  -gen,  -gene,'] 
An  apparatus  used  for  manufacturing  aSrated 
water  on  a  small  scale  for  domestic  use,  by  the 
action  of  an  acid  on  an  alkali  carbonate.  It  gener- 
ally consists  of  two  globes,  one  above  the  other,  connected 
by  a  tube,  the  lower  containing  water,  and  the  upper  the 
ingredients  for  producing  the  aerated  liquid.  When  water 
is  gently  introduced  into  the  upper  globe  from  the  lower, 
by  inclining  the  vessel  so  as  to  about  half  fill  it,  chemical 
action  takes  place,  and  the  carbonic  acid  descends  and 
gradually  saturates  the  water  in  the  lower  globe.  When 
this  has  taken  place,  the  aerated  water  can  be  drawn  off  by 
opening  a  stop-cook  at  the  top.    Also  spelled  gasogene, 

gazolite  (gaz'6-lit),  n.  [<  F.  gazoUte,  <.gaz,  = 
E.  gas,  +  Gr.  Xidog,  a  stone.]    An  aerolite. 

gazolyte  (gaz'6-lit),  n.  [<  F.  gazolyte.  <  gaz, 
=  E.  gas,  +  Gr.  ;it)r(if,  verbal  adj.  of  ^veiv.  dis- 
solve.] In  chem.,  in  Berzelius's  classification, 
an  element  which  exists,  as  supposed,  only  in 
the  form  of  a  gas.  Gazolytes,  in  this  classification, 
form  one  of  the  four  sections  into  which  the  simple  ele- 
ments were  divided  by  Berzelius,  the  other  tluee  being 
metals,  metalloids,  and  halogens. 

gazon  (F.  pron.  ga-z6n  ,  corrupted  ga-z8n'),  n. 
[F.,  grass,  sod,  turf,  <  OHG.  waso,  MHG.  wase, 
turf,  sod,  moist  ground,  G.  wesen,  turf,  sod,  dial, 
steam,  =  AS.  tea«e,  E.  oo^e ;  seeooae.]  ha. fort., 
turf  or  sod  used  to  line  parapets  and  the  trav- 
erses of  galleries. 

gazzatumf ,  n.  [ML. :  see  gauze.']  A  toe  silk 
or  linen  stuff  of  the  gauze  kind,  mentioned  by 
writers  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

gazzetta  (gat-set'ta),  n.  [It.:  see  gazet.]  A 
small  copper  coin,  worth  about  3  farthings,  lor- 
merly  issued  by  the  Venetian  republic ;  also,  a 
similar  coin,  with  Greek  .inscriptipns,  made  m 
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In  the  dark  forest  here. 
Clad  in  my  warlike  gear. 
Fell  I  upon  my  spear, 

Longfellow,  Skeleton  in  Armor. 
8.  Any  special  set  of  things  forming  essential 
parts  or  appurtenances,  or  utUized  for  or  con- 
nected witE  some  special  act,  occupation,  etc.; 
as,  hunting-grear.  Speciflcally— (o)  The  harness  or 
furniture  of  working  animals  ;  whatever  is  used  in  equip- 
ping horses  or  cattle  for  draft  or  other  use ;  tackle. 

There  were  discovered  first  two  doves,  then  two  swans 
with  silver  geers,  drawing  forth  a  triumphant  chariot. 

B.  Jonaon,  Hue  and  Cry. 
Thenceforth  they  are  his  cattle :  drudges,  horn 
To  bear  his  burthens,  drawing  in  his  gears. 
Q,  0.  B.    An  abbreviation  of  Grand  Cross  of    ...  Cowper,  Task,  v.  273. 

me  Bath.    See  Knights  of  the  Bath,  under  bathi.    ifl,£T'''-^'^^  ^°^^^'  ^'°5!^'  *''':■  b^JonginB  ^  a°y  par- 
Ge.    In  chem.,  the  Symbol  for  germanium.  mast^ear    °'  '^" '  '^'  '^"  "'""^^'l-^^'"-'  '"^^  *»'«">?■ 

^lla^ttTH^  lis  ^  A..t>       "x           7       rxTT          .  I  toM  him  I  should  be  glad  if  his  men  would  cross  the 

Qeaaepuaga  ye-a-aet  a-ga),  n.  pi.      [NL.,  ong.  top-gallant  and  royal  yards  and  get  the  gear  rove, 

improp.  Geodmhaga  (MaoLeay,  1825),  <  Gr.  717,  V.  C.  Russell,  Sailor's  Sweetheart,  xx. 

the  earth,  +  NL.  Adephaga,  q.  v.]     The  terres-  (")  ^^  mach.,  the  appliances  or  furnishings  connected  with 

trial  adephagous  or  raptorial  beetles,  inoludiuff  ^^^  ^^™?  P™''  °'  ^1?^  Pie<=e  «'  mechanism :  as,  expansion- 

the  great  famiUes  Carabidm  and  clcmdel^:  ^""■'  ^1™""^'"--  MoreDart,cuiariv-n^Tnoth«rt  wi,ee,« 
distinguished  from  Hydradephaga. 
geadephagpus(je-a-def 'a-gus), a.  [<  Geadepha- 


Obverse.  Reverse. 

Gazzetta  of  the  Ionian  islands,  iSci;  British  Museum, 

(Size  of  the  original.) 

Venice  for  the  Ionian  islands  during  and  after 
Venetian  domination  there. 


~ga +'-ous.'\  Terrestrial'and  predaeeous :  spe- 
cifically applied  to  the  Geadephaga. 

geali  (jel),  {).  i.  [<  OP.  geler,  F.  geler  =  Pr. 
gelar  =  Sp.  helar  =  Pg.  geUvr  =  It.  gelare,  <  L. 
ffetore,  freeze :  see  gelid,  congeal.'\  To  congeal. 
[Obsolete  or  provincial.] 

It  forms  little  grains  or  seeds  within  it,  which  cleave  to 
its  sides,  then  grow  hard,  and  geal,  as  it  were. 

Partheneia  Sacra  (1633),  p.  190l 
We  found  the  duke  my  father  gealde  in  blood. 


gear;  vslve-gear.  Moreparticularly—(l)Toothed wheels 
collectively.  (2)  The  connection  of  toothed  wheels  with 
each  other ;  gearing :  as,  to  throw  machinery  into  or  out  of 
gear,  (d)  A  coal-miners' set  of  tools.  [Eng.]  (e)  pi.  la  coal- 
mining, staging  and  rails  for  shipping  coal  on  wharves. 

4.  Goods;  property  in  general.  [Now  most 
common  in  Scotch  use.] 

I  want  nane  o'  his  gowd,  I  want  nane  0'  his  gear. 

Prince  Mobert  (Child's  Ballads,  III.  25). 
The  gear  that  is  gifted,  it  never 
Will  last  like  the  gear  that  is  won. 

J.  BaiUie,  Woo'd  and  Married  and  A'. 

5.  The  diameter  of  an  imaginary  wheel  whose 
circumference  is  equal  to  the  distance  traversed 


C.  Toumeur,  Revenger's  Tragedy,  sig.'1, 1.    by  a  safety-bicycle  during  a  single  revolution 

of  the  pedals :  as,  a  72-inch  gear.     [CoUoq.] — 
6t.  A  matter ;  an  affair ;  affairs  collectively. 
To  cheare  his  guests  whom  he  had  stayd  that  night. 
And  make  their  welcome  to  them  well  appeare ; 
That  to  Sir  Calidore  was  easie  geare. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  iii.  6. 


'  (je'al),  a.  [<  Gr.  yala,  yv,  the  earth,  +  B. 
-al.']  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  earth;  terres- 
trial.— 2.  Produced  by  the  attraction  of  the 
earth.     [Bare  in  both  uses.] 

The  geal  tide  on  the  moon  will  be  about  eighty  times 
higher  than  the  lunar  tide  on  the  earth,  in  consequence  of 
the  earth's  superior  mass.      Winohell,  World-Life,  p.  384. 

gean  (gen),  n.     [An  E.  spelling  of  F.  guigne, 
OF.  guisne,  a  kind  of  cherry,  =  Wall,  visine  = 


But  I  will  remedy  this  gear  ere  long. 
Or  sell  my  title  for  a  glorious  grave. 

Shah,  2  Hen.  VI,, 


iii.  1. 


I  trust  you  all,  my  dearly  beloved,  will  consider  this 


NGr.  Slmvav,  vrild  cherry,  prob.  of  Slavic  orimu,     3*'"' '''"'  yourselves,  and  in  the  cross  see  God's  mercy. 
<  OBiSg.  w«Wo  =  Lithf  ;|s^na,  egriot ;  or,  ^tli    „      ^     ,"^-  B^'^^'^^'  Letters  (Parker  Soc,  1853),  II.  i 


alteration  of  the  second  syllable,  =  It 
egriot,  <  OHG.  wihsala,  MSQ.  wihsel,  G.  weioh- 
sel,  e^iot,  wild  cherry,  of  the  same  origin  as 
the  Slav.  Lith.  word.]  The  wild  cherry  of  Eu- 
rope, Prwnus  ( Cerasvs)  avium,  its  wood  is  valuable 
for  many  purposes,  and  is  much  used  for  tobacco-pipes 
and  their  stems.  The  small  purple  or  black  fruit  is  es- 
teemed for  its  pleasant  flavor,  and  is  largely  used  for  mak- 
ing cordials.  The  tree  is  common  in  some  parts  of  Great 
Britain,  but  moreabundant  on  the  continent. 

geanticlinal  (je-an-ti-kli'nal),  n.  [<  Gr.  7%  the 
earth,  +  E.  anUclinal.'\  la  geol.,  a  region  hav- 
ing an  anticlinal  structure;  the  central  mass 
of  a  mountain  range,  considered  as  built  up 
according  to  the  views  of  those  who  adopt  the 
theory  that  the  axes  of  the  great  chains  are 
metamorphosed  sedimentary,  and  not  eruptive, 
rocks.    See  geosyncUnal. 

And  therefore,  while  the  tertiary  movements  were  in 
progress,  the  part  of  the  force  not  expended  in  producing 
them  carried  forward  an  upward  bend,  or  geanticlinal,  of 
the  vast  Eocky  Mountain  region  as  a  whole. 

J.  D.  Dana,  Manual  of  Geology  (2d  ed.),  p,  752. 

In  all  cases  there  have  been  three  steps  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  mountain-chain.  First,  the  deposition  of  the  vast 
thickness  of  the  geosynclinal.  Second,  the  squeezing  up 
of  the  mass  of  rocks  into  a  gewnticlinal,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  a  long,  narrow,  and  lofty  ridge.  Thirdly,  the  carv- 
ing out  of  this  shapeless  mass  into  peaks  and  valleys, 

A.  H.  Green,  Phys.  Geol. 

gear  (ger),  n.  [Earljr  mod.  B.  also  geer;  <  MB. 
gere,  ger  (never  with  initial  palatal,  g  or  y,  as  in 
the  related  gare,  yare,  mod.  E.  yare,  the  ori^.g  /  -  \ 

being  preserved  by  the  frequent  alliteration  gear  (ger). 
with  gay,  good,  golden,  graith,  etc.,  or,  as  in  '"  "  "•on''^ 
the  related  verb  garen,  garren,  mod.  E.  gar^, 
by  Scand.  influence),  <  AS.  gearwe,  pi.,  prepa- 
ration, dress,  ornament,  gear,  =  OS.  garuvri  = 
OHG.  garawi,  MHG.  garwe  (>  OF.  garbe,  >  E. 
garh\  q.  v.)  =  Icel.  gorvi,  gjorvi,  gear,  <  AS. 
gearu,  gearo  (gearw-),  ready,  yare:  see  yare.2 

li  iCt<^^^nrt^io\':rZ'on'^'fll  Se^A^(^;^^,^.    A  box  inclosing  gear, 
bringanythineintoaear.— 3.  Whatever  is  pre-    mg  to  protect  it.  ,   .      ,, 

ti!ivoSw„c,Q«?wooT.?TnQT>iii'n(.fnrfi(latiii5forma-        The  effect  of  the  same  amount  of  resistance  on  each 
paredtoruse  or  wear,  manutactureastun  orma     ^^^^^  ^.^^  ^^^^^^  unequally  operative  in  the  gear-box, 

tenal ;  hence,  habit ;  dress ;  ornaments ,  armor.  ^^^^  ^^^j  defeats  the  whole  object  of  the  contrivance, 

Oure  luflych  lede  lys  in  his  bedde,  Sv.ry  and  Hillier,  Cycling,  p,  386. 

Gawayn  graythely  at  home,  in  jywez  ful  ryohe  of  hewe.  ggar-CUtter  (ger'kut''''er),  n.     One  who  or  that 

Sir  Gawayne  and  t}ie  Green  Knight  (K  E.  1.  S.),  1.  liTO.  Si^^':  ^"""oj  \&  ,      .,     ,  " 


37. 
7+.  Ordinary  manner;  behavior ;  custom;  prac- 
tice. 

Into  a  studie  he  f el  al  sodeynly, 
As  don  thes  loveres  in  here  queynte  geres, 
Now  in  the  croppe,  now  doun  In  the  breres, 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  I,  673, 
Balms'  part  of  gear,  in  Scots  law,  same  as  legitim. — 
Differential  gear.  See  (Ji#er«ntt<rf.— Drivtng-gear, 
those  parts  of  a  machine  whioh  are  most  nearly  concerned 
in  effecting  motion,  as,  in  a  locomotive,  the  parts  from  the 
cylinder  to  the  wheels  inclusive, — Full  backward  gear, 
with  the  valve-gearing  adjusted  to  produce  backward  mo- 
tion of  the  steam-engine.— FuU  forward  gear,  with  the 
valve-gearing  adjusted  to  produce  forward  motion  of  the 
engine,— Guids  and  gear,  all  one's  property,  [Scotch.] 
— Inside  gear,  the  English  arrangement  of  pitmans  and 
cranks  inside  the  frame  of  a  locomotive,  as  distinguished 
from  the  American  method  of  attaching  the  cross-heads  of 
the  engines  to  the  wrists  on  the  exterior  of  the  driving- 
wheels  by  pitmans. — Internal  gear,  a  wheel  having  its 
cogs  on  the  internal  perimeter, — Out  Of  gear,  not  in 
working  or  running  order ;  not  in  a  condition  for  use  or 
operation. 

Its  own  [the  North's]  theory  and  practice  of  liberty  had 
got  sadly  out  of  gear,  and  must  be  corrected. 

Emerson,  Address,  Soldiers'  Monument,  Concord, 
Then  sware  Lord  Thomas  Howard:  "'Fore  God  I  am  no 

coward ! 
But  I  cannot  meet  them  here,  for' my  ships  are  out  of 
gear."  Tennyson,  The  Revenge. 

Overhead  gear,  driving-gear  above  the  object  driven. 
— Rope  driving-gear,  ropes  used  as  a  substitute  for 
belting  in  the  transmission  of  power  from  a  driver  to 
machinery,— Running-gear,  the  running-rigging  of  a 
vessel.  (For  other  kinds  of  gear,  see  bevel-gear,  cone-gear, 
counter-gear,  etc,) 

;  V.  [<  gear,  m.]  I,  trans.  To  put 
into  gear;  prepare  for  operation;  fit  with  gear 
or  gearing:  as,  to  gear  up  a  wagon;  to  gear  a 
machine  or  an  engine.— Geared  brace,  engine,  etc. 
See  the  nouns. 

II.  intrans.  In  >reac7t.,  to  fit  into  another  part, 

as  one  part  of  gearinginto  another.  See  gearing. 

On  the  shaft  of  the  motor  ...  is  a  pinion.    This  mars 

with  a  larger  cog  wheel.         Sci.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LVII.  308. 


SsrC 

The  Bramans  marke  themselues  in  their  foreheads,  eares, 
and  throats,  with  a  kind  of  yellow  geare  which  they  gi-inde ; 
euery  morning  they  doe  it.     Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  476. 

Itbehovednot  him  to  wear  such  fine  i7e<»''.    „,    ,_. 

Latimer,  Misc.  Selections. 


which  makes  toothed  or  geared  wheels  for 
transmitting  motion  in  machinery;  speciflcal- 
ly, a  machine  for  cutting  the  teeth  of  a  geared 
wheel.  Gear-cutters  are  frequently  grinding-maohines, 
an  emery-wheel  being  used  to  cut  away  the  superfluous 


geat 

material  between  the  cogs  or  teeth,  the  shape  of  the  emery- 
wheel  determining  the  shape  of  the  interdental  space,  and 
consequently  determining  the  shape  of  the  teeth.  Milling- 
cutters  are  also  much  used.  Gear-cutting  machines  usu- 
ally have  the  shape  of  a  lathe,  the  blank  being  supported 
on  the  mandrel,  and  the  cutting-wheel  by  the  tool-rest 
The  number  and  pitch  of  the  teeth  are  regulated  by  a  grad- 
uated disk  attached  to  the  mandrel,  and  the  cutter  is 
driven  by  various  systems  of  gearing.  Large  machines 
hare  been  made  to  work  as  planers,  and  arranged  for  every 
variety  of  angle  and  level  gearing.  Wood-working  gear- 
cutters  are  rotary  cutters  (molders),  and  are  used  to  cut 
wooden  patterns  for  casting  geared  wheels.  Gear-cutters 
are  also  made  to  cut  wheels  of  epicycloidal  form,  A  gear- 
cutting  attachment  is  also  used  with  some  milling-ma- 
chines. See  odantagraph. 
gearing  (ger'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  gear,  «.] 
1.  Gear;  dress;  harness. — 2.  In  mach.,  the 
parts  collectively  by  which  motion  communi- 
cated to  one  part  of  a  machine  is  transmitted 
to  another;  specifically,  a  train  of  toothed 
wheels  for  transmittiug  motion.  There  are  two 
chief  sorts  of  toothed  gearing,  namely,  spur-gearing  and 
beveled  gearing.  In  the  former  the  teeth  are  arranged 
round  either  the  concave  or  the  convex  surface  of  a  cylin- 
drical wheel  in  the  direction  of  radii  from  the  center  of 
the  wheel,  and  are  of  equal  depth  thi'oughout.  In  beveled 
gearing  the  teeth  are  placed  upon  the  exterior  periphery 
of  a  conical  wheel  in  a  direction  converging  to  the  apex 
of  the  cone,  and  the  depth  of  the  tooth  gradually  dimin- 
ishes from  the  base.  See  bevel,  and  cut  under  bevel-gear. 
—Angular  gearing.  See  ara^tjiar.- Beveled  gearing. 
See  def.  2,— Conical  gearing,  a  gearing  anangement 
in  which  the  motion  is  transmitted  by  a  pair  of  cogged 
cones  through  interposed  pinions, — Elliptical  gearing, 
geared  wheels  of  an  elliptical  shape,  used  to  obtain  a 
rotary  motion  of  variable  speed :  also  called  elliptical 
wheel. — Hooked  gearing,  a  form  of  gearing  having  the 
teeth  set  somewhat  obliquely  across  the  face  of  the  wheel, 
so  that  the  contact  of  each  tooth  begins  at  its  forward 
end  and  ceases  at  the  opposite  end.  I'he  spiral  has  such 
a  pitch  that  one  pair  of  teeth  remains  in  contact  until  the 
next  pair  comes  together. —  Hooke'B  gearing  [named  for 
Robert  Hooke,  an  English  mathematician  and  philosopher 
(1636-1703)], akind  of  gearingforwheels,  in  whichthe  teeth 
are  cut  in  a  helicoidal  form. — Multiplying  gearing,  in 
mach.,  a  combination  of  cog-wheels  in  common  use  for 
imparting  motion  from  wheels  of  larger  to  those  of  smaller 
diameter,  so  as  to  increase  the  rate  of  revolution, — 
Quick-return  gearing,  in  some  forms  of  planing-ma- 
chines,  a  system  of  mechanism  fitted  to  the  feed  for  caus- 
ing the  bed  to  return  at  increased  speed  after  each  cutting 
stroke.  The  stroke  is  slow,  and  the  return  to  the  first 
position  is  accelerated  in  order  to  save  time, — Spiral 
gearing,  two  cylinders  set  parallel,  and  having  spiral  ribs 
and  grooves  that  mesh  or  gear  together, — Stepped  gear- 
ing, a  form  of  gearing  in  which  each  tooth  or  cog  on  the 
face  of  a  wheel  is  replaced  by  a  series  of  smaller  teeth 
arranged  in  steps.  The  device  is  allied  to  the  stepped 
rack,  and  is  used  to  obtain  a  more  uniform  and  continu- 
ous bearing  between  the  teeth,— Worm  gearing.  Same 
as  spiral  gearing. 

gearing-chain  (ger'ing-ehan),  n.  In  mach.,  an 
endless  chain  transmittiug  motion  from  one 
toothed  wheel  to  another,  the  teeth  of  the  wheels 
fitting  into  the  links  of  the  chain. 

gearing-wheel  (ger'ing-hwel), «.  Same  as  gear- 
wheel— Frlctional  gearing-wheels.    Seefrietional. 

gearksutite  (jf-ark'su-tit),  n.  [<  Gr.  y^,  earth, 
+  arksuUte.']  A  hydrous  fluoride  of  aluminium 
and  calcium  found  in  white  earthy  masses  with 
the  cryolite  of  Greenland. 

gearnt,  v.  i.    An  obsolete  form  of  girn. 

gear-'wheel  (ger'hwel),  n.  Any  wheel  having 
teeth  or  cogs  which  act  upon  the  teeth  of  an- 
other wheel  to  impart  or  transmit  motion. — 
Annular  gear-wheel.  See  annular.— DovCble  gear- 
wheel, a  wheel  having  two  sets  of  cogs,  differing  in  di- 
ameter, to  drive  two  pinions.  Such  a  wheel  sometimes  is 
driven  by  one  pinion  and  drives  the  other. 

geasont,  a.   [Barlymod.  B.,  also  geazon,  gaison; 

<  ME.j/eson,  gesene,  gayssoun,  rare,  scarce,  < 
AS.  gcBsne,  gesne,  gesine,  haxren,  empty,  lack- 
ing; ef.  OPries.  gest,  gast.  North  Fries,  gast  = 
LG.  gust,  gost,  gist,  barren  (see  geest) ;  OHG. 
geisini,  keisini,  lack.]    Rare ;  uncommon. 

Obstinacy  is  folly  in  them  that  should  haue  reason ; 
They  that  will  not  knowe  howe  to  amende,  their  wits  be 
very  geason.  Babees  Book  (E,  E.  T.  S,),  p.  85. 

Ye  shal  finde  many  other  words  to  rime  with  him,  by- 
cause  such  terminatios  are  not  geazon. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Foesie,  p.  87. 

It  was  frosty  winter  season, 
And  fair  Flora's  wealth  was  geason.  • 

Greene,  Philomela's  Second  Ode. 
This  white  falcon  rare  and  gaison. 
This  bird  shineth  so  bright. 

Progress  of  Elizabeth,  I.  10. 
Geaster  (je-as't6r),  n.  [^^L.,  <  Gr.  y^,  the  earth, 
+  doT^p,  staT.]  _  A  genus  of  gasteromycetous 
fungi  characterized  oy  a  double  peridium.  The 
outer,  the  exoperidium,  splits  into  segments  which  expand 
to  a  nearly  horizontal  or  reflexed  position  and  take  the 
form  of  a  star,  lying  close  to  the  ground,  whence  the 
name,  signifying  earth-star.  (See  cut  under  exoperidium.. ) 
There  are  63  known  species,  of  which  30  occur  in  Europe 
and  17  in  North  America,  some  being  common  to  both 
countries, 
geat^  (jet),  n.    [Also  written  git,  perhaps  iovjetj 

<  jet,  throw,  cast:  see^'eii.  If  pronounced,  as 
is  usually  represented,  with  g  =j,  it  cannot  be 
a  form  of  gate,  or  of  the  D.  gat,  a  gate,  hole, 


geat 

etc.]  1.  The  hole  through  which  metal  runs 
into  a  mold  in  castings.— 2.  In  type-founding, 
the  little  spout  or  gutter  made  in  the  brim  of 
a  casting-ladle.  Moxon,  Mech. Exercises,  p.378. 

geat^t,  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  otjet^. 

geats  (get),  n.    See  get\  2. 

Gebia  (je'bi-a),  n.  [NL.  (Leach,  1813),  <  Gr.  yrj, 
earth,  +  jS/of,  Uf e.]  A  genus  of  maorurous  dee- 
apod  crustaceans,  of  the  family  Thalassinidm. 
G.  stellata,  the  type,  is  a  small  British  shrimp. 

gebur  (AS.  pron.  ge-bor'),  n.  [AS.:  see  iower^ 
and  neighbor.']  d  Anglo-Saxon  law,  the  owner 
of  an  allotment  or  yard-land,  usually  of  30 
acres:  corresponding  to  the  villeia  of  later 
times. 

gecarcinian  (je-kar-sia'i-an),  n.  [<  NL.  Gecar- 
dnus  +  -ian.]  Aland-crab;  one  of  the  Gecar- 
einidoe. 

gecarcinid  (jf-kar'si-nid),  n.  A  land-crab,  as 
a  member  of  the  Gecardinidce. 

Gecarcinids  (je-kar-sin'i-de),  ».  j>Z.     [NL., 

<  Gecardnus  +  -idee.']  A  family  of  terrestrial 
braohyurous  decapod  crustaceans,  inhabiting 
various  tropical  regions ;  the  land-crabs.  Be- 
sides Gecardnus,  the  family  contains  the  gen- 
era Cardisoma  and  Uca.  Also  written  Geoea/r- 
dnidcB. 

Gecarcinus  (jf-kar'si-nus),  n.  [NL.  (Leach, 
J815),  <  Gr.  yij,  the  earth,  +  KapKivog,  a  crab.] 
The  typical  genus  of  land-crabs  of  the  family 
GecardnidcB.  The  species,  ol  which  O.  rurieola  is  an 
example,  are  terrestrial,  and  burrow  in  the  ground,  living 
at  a  distance  from  the  sea,  which  they  visit  only  at  the 
spawning  time.  The  gills  are  kept  moist  by  a  special  ar- 
rangement of  the  gill-cavity.    Also  written  Geocarcinus. 

Gecco  (gek'6),  n.  [Nli.  (Laurenti,  1768),  also 
Gecko,  GeMo;  <  gecko,  q.  v.]  1.  The  name- 
giving  genus  of  GecconidiB,  now  broken  up  into 
numerous  other  genera;  the  geckos,  or  wall- 
lizards.  Also  called  Ascalabotes.  See  Geeco- 
nidce,  gecko. — 2.  [Z.  c]  Same  as  gecko,  1. 

Geccoides  (ge-koi'dez),  n.pl.  [NL., also  Geckoi- 
des;  <  Gecco  -I-  -oides.]  A  family  of  saurian 
squamate  reptiles,  composed  of  the  geckos, 
stellions,  and  agamoid  lizards.     Oppel,  1811. 

gecconid  (gek'o-nid),  n.  A  lizard  of  the  family 
Gecconidw.     -Also  geekonid. 

Gecconidse  (ge-kon'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gee- 
coin-)  -I-  -idee.']  A  family  of  lizards,  of  the  or- 
der iacertt^ia;  the  geckos  or  wall-lizards.  They 
have  amphicoelous  vertebrie,  distinct  parietal  hones,  no 
postorbital  or  frontosquamosal  arches,  dilated  clavicles 
loop-shaped  proximally,  a  short,  thick,  fleshy,  papillose 
tongue,  large  eyes  with  vertical  elliptical  pupils  and  i-udi- 
mentary  lids,  and  pleurodont  dentition.  The  body  is  cov- 
ered below  with  small  imbricated  scales ;  the  tail  is  nor- 
mally long  and  tapering ;  and  the  limbs  are  stout  and  of 
moderate  length,  with  well-developed  toes  and  claws, 
usually  furnished  with  adhesive  disks,  secreting  an  acrid 
though  not  poisonous  fluid.  Upwai'd  of  200  species  inhab- 
it the  warmer  parts  of  both  hemispheres ;  many  were  for- 
merly placed  indiscriminately  in  a  genus  Gecco  or  Gecko; 
but  about  50  genera  have  been  named,  among  which  are 
Diplodactyliis,  Hemidactylus,  Phyllodactylus,  Platydacty- 
lu8,  Ptyodactylus,  bphcerodactylus,  Stenodactylus,  Tkeca- 
dactylug^  Phyllurus,  and  Ptychozoon.  They  are  all  inof- 
fensive lizards  of  small  size,  from  2  or  3  to  12  or  14  iuches 
long,  of  active  carnivorous  habits,  and  specially  noted  for 
the  agility  with  which  they  scramble  over  walls,  etc. 
Many  of  them  make  a  croaking  or  chirping  noise,  whence 
the  name  gecko.  A  few  are  found  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
as  the  common  wall-lizard,  Platydactylus  muralis;  the 
tarente,  P.  maitrUanieits ;  and  the  Hemidactylus  verrucu- 
lotus  and  Stenodactylus  guttatus.  A  common  species  of 
the  Labuan  region  is  the  chickchack,  Ptyodactylus  gecko. 
One  small  gecko,  Sphcerodactylus  notatus,  occurs  in  Flor- 
ida and  Cuba.  Two  Lower  Californian  species  are  Phyl- 
lodactylus xanti  and  Diplodactylus  unctus.  The  Gecco- 
nidcB  have  also  been  called  Ascalabota  and  Nyctisaura. 
The  name  of  the  family  is  variously  written  Qekkonidce, 
Geckonidce,  Geccotidce,  Geckotidce,  Gecotidce.  See  cut  un- 
der gecko. 

gecconoid  (gek'o-noid),  a.  and  n.     I.  a.  Ee- 
sembling  or  related  to  the  geckos;  of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Gecconoidea. 
II.  n.  One  of  the  Gecconoidea. 
Also  geecotoid. 
Gecconoidea  (gek-o-noi'de-a),  n.pl.    [NL., 

<  Geccoin-)  +  -oided.]  The  geckos  as  a  super- 
family  of  eriglossate  laeertilians  with  bicon- 
cave vertebras,  dilated  and  proximally  loop- 
shaped  clavicles,  and  undeveloped  postfron- 
tal  and  postorbital  bony  arches.  The  group  is 
conterminous  with  the  single  family  Gecconidce. 
T.  Gill,  Smithsonian  Report,  1885, 1. 799.  Also 
Geckonoidea. 

geccotian,  geccotid  (ge-ko'shian,  gek'6-tid),  a. 
and  n.    I.  a.  Of  or  relating  to'the  GecconidiB. 
n.  n.  A  gecko. 
Also  geckoUan,  geckotid. 
Geccotids  (ge-kot'i-de),  n.  pi.    Same  as  Gec- 
conidiB. 

geecotoid  (gek'o-toid),  o.  and  n.  Same  as  gec- 
conoid. 
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Qecimns  (jes-i-ni'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gednus 
-I-  -incB.]  A  subfamily  of  Picidw,  of  which  the 
genus  Gednus  is  a  typical  representative ;  the 
green  woodpeckers.  Other  leading  genera  are 
Campethera,  Celeus,  Chrysoptilus,  Brachypter- 
nus,  and  Tiga. 

Gecinulns  (je  -  sin '  u  -lus),  n.  [NL.  (B.  Blyth, 
1845),  <  Gednus  +  dim.  -ulus.]  A  genus  of 
green  woodpeckers  of  India,  having  only  three 
toes.  G.  granti  and  G.  viridis  compose  the  ge- 
nus.   A  form  Gedniscus  is  also  found. 

Gecinus  ( je-si'nus),  n.  [NL.  (Boie,  1831),  said  to 
be  <  Gr.  yij,  earth,  ground,  -1-  kiveIv,  move,  go.] 
The  typical  genus  of  woodpeckers  of  the  sub- 
family Gedninw.  The  best-known  example  is  G.  viri- 
dis, the  common  green  woodpecker  or  popinjay  of  Europe, 
a  species  comparatively  terrestrial  in  habit. 

geek  (gek),  n.  [<  D.  gek  =  MLG.  geek  =  MHG. 
geek,  gecke,  G.  geek,  a  fool,  =  Dan.  gjcek  =  Sw. 
gdck,  a  fool,  buffoon,  jester,  wag;  cf.  Icel. 
gikkr,  a  pert,  rude  person.  Connection  with 
gawk,  gowk,  is  doubtful:  see  gawk,  gowk,  and 
et.  gig^.]     1.  A  fool;  a  dupe;  a  gull. 

Kept  in  a  dark  house,  visited  by  the  priest, 
And  made  the  most  notorious  geek  and  gull 
That  e'er  invention  play'd  on.      Shak.,  T.  If.,  v.  1. 


gee^.jee^  (je),a.  [Origin  unknown.]  Crookea. 
awry.     [Prov.  Bng.] 

gee2,  jee2  (je),  v.  [<  greeZ,  _/ee2,  a.  The  verb 
has  been  erroneously  referred  to  P.  dia,  "the 
cry  wherewith  carters  make  their  horses  turn 
to  the  left  hand"  (Cotgrave),  in  Switzerland 
to  the  right:  of.  Olt.  gio,  similarly  used.]  I, 
intrans.  1.  To  move  to  one  side;  in  particular," 
to  move  or  turn  to  the  off  side,  or  from  the 
driver — that  is,  to  the  right,  the  driver  stand- 
ing on  the  left  or  nigh  side:  used  by  teamsters, 
chiefly  in  the  imperative,  addressed  to  the  ani- 
mals they  are  driving:  often  with  off. — 2.  To 

move;  stir.    [Scotch.]— Togeeup.tomovefaster: 
also  used  by  teamsters  as  above.    See  del.  L 

II.  trans.  1.  To  cause  to  move  or  turn  to  the 
off  side,  or  from  the  driver:  as,  to  gee  a  team  of 
oxen. — 2.  To  move:  as,  ye're  no  able  to  gee  it. 
[Scotch.] 

gee3(ge),  m.  [Origin  unknown.]  1.  Stubborn- 
ness: pettishness. — 2.  An  affront.  [Prov.  Bng. 
and  Scotch.] 

gee*  (ge),  V.  [=  Se.  gie,  a  eontr.  otgive.]  A  dia- 
lectal form  of  oM)ei. 


2.  Scorn ;  contempt ;  also,  an  object  of  scorn,    ged 


gee-ho  (je'ho),  ■!).  i.     [<  gee^  +  ho,  a  quasi-im- 
perative or  exclamation :  see  geeK]     Same  as 

|2. 


To  become  the  geek  and  scorn 
0'  the  other's  villainy.         Shak.,  Cymbeline,  v.  4. 

3.  A  toss  of  the  head  in  derision  or  fi;om  vanity 
or  folly;  hence,  a  taunt;  a  gibe.     [Scotch.] 

The  carle  that  hecht  sa  Weill  to  treit  you, 

1  think  sail  get  ane  geek.  Philotus,  1603. 

To  give  one  the  geok.  (a)  To  give  one  the  slip.  Jamieson. 

(p)  To  play  one  a  trick. 

Thocht  he  be  auld,  my  joy,  quhat  reck? 

When  he  is  gone  give  him  ane  geek, 

And  take  another  by  the  neck.    Quoted  in  ^arefi. 

[Obsolete  or  prov.  Bng.  or  Scotch.] 
geek  (gek),  V.  [=  D.  gekken  =  MLG.  G.  gecken 
=  Dan.  gjcekke  =  Sw.  gdeka,  mock,  banter, 
make  a  fool  of:  from  the  noun.]  I.  intrans. 
To  toss  the  head,  in  derision  or  scorn,  or  from 
vanity  or  folly ;  deride ;  mock. 

She  Eauldy  looes,  Bauldy  that  drives  the  car. 
But  geeks  at  me,  and  says  Z  smell  of  tar. 

Ramsay,  Gentle  Shepherd,  i.  1. 

II.  trans.  To  cheat;  trick;  gull. 
Ye  shall  heir  whow  he  was  geckit. 

Legend  of  Bp.  St.  Androis.    (Jamieson.) 

[Obsolete  or  prov.  Bng.  or  Scotch.] 

gecko  (gek'6),  n.  [Imitative  of  the  animal's 
cry.]  1.  A  liz- 
ard of  the  genus  ' 
Gecco  or  family 
GecconidiB;  a 
wall-lizard.  Al- 
so gecco,  gekko. 
See  Gecconidw. 
— 2.  [cajo.] 
[NL.]  Same  as 
Gecco.  —  Croak- 
ing gecko.  Same 
as  croaking  lizard 
(which  see,  under 
lizard^. — Flying 
gecko.  Seeflying- 
gecko.— St.  Lucas 
gecko,  Diplodacty- 
lus unctus:  so  call- 
ed after  Cape  St. 
Lucas,  Lower  Cali- 
fornia, in  the  vi- 
cinity of  which  it 
is  found.— Xantus 
gecko,  Phyllodac- 
tylus xanti,  of  Low- 
er California:  named  from  Louis  John  Zantns  de  Yesey, 
who  first  collected  specimens  of  it.    (See  also  waU-gecko.) 

Geckoides,  geekonid,  etc.    See  Geccoides,  etc. 

ged  (ged),  n.  [<  Icel.  gedda  =  Sw.  gadda  =  Dan. 
gjede,  a  pike  (fish) :  so  named  from  its  sharp 
thin  head ;  <  Icel.  gaddr,  a  gad,  goad^  spike : 
see  gad^.  Cf.  E^pike,  AS.  hacod,  a  pike  (see 
Jiake  and  hook),  F.  brochet,  a  pike  (<  hroche,  a 
spit),  etc.]  A  pike  (the  fish).  Also  written 
gedd.    [Scotch.] 

gedanite  (jed'a-nit),  n.  [<  Gedamum,  Latin 
name  of  Dantdc,  +  -ite^.]  A  mineral  resin  re- 
sembling amber,  found  on  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic. 

gedd.  n.    See  ged. 

gedrite  (jed'rit),  n.  [<  GiOre  (see  def . )  +  -ife2.] 
An  aluminous  variety  of  the  mineral  anthophyl- 
Ute,  found  near  G&dre  in  the  French  Pyrenees. 

geei,  jeei  (je),  v.  i.  [Of  unknown  origin.]  To 
agree;  suit;  fit.     [CoUoq.] 

People  say  in  Pennsylvania,  "  That  won't  gee,"  when 
they  wish  to  express  that  something  won't  serve  the  pur- 
pose. 5.  5.  Haldmtan, quoted  in  S.  De  Veres 
[Americanisms,  p.  178. 


Gecko  (Gecco  ijerticillatlts). 


gee-hot,  n.  [<  gee-ho,  v.2  A  kind  of  heavy  sled. 
See  the  extract. 

They  drew  all  their  heavy  goods  here  [to  Bristol]  on  sleds 
or  sledges,  which  they  call  Gee-hoes,  without  wheels. 

Defoe,  Tour  through  Great  Britain,  IL  314. 

Ply  close  at  inns  upon  the  coming  in  of  waggons  and 
iJ'ee-Ao-coaches.  Tiym  Brown,  Works,  IL  262. 

geert,  n.  and  V.    See  gea/r. 

geeringt,  «.    See  gearing. 

geese,  «.    Plural  of  goose. 

geest  (gest),  n.  [<  LG.  and  G.  geest  (geestland) 
=  East  and  North  Pries,  gast,  OPries.  gest  (gest- 
lond,  gastlond),  dry  and  barren  land,  =  D.  geest, 
heath,  =  MLG.  gest,  gast,  <  OPries.  gest,  gast. 
North  Pries,  gast  =  LG.  giist,  giist,  gist,  barren; 
cf.  AS.  gcBsne,  barren,  empty:  see  geason.]  1. 
In  northern  Germany,  high,  dry,  and  sandy  or 
gravelly  land:  opposed  to  maracAtenti.  Hence 
— 2.  In  various  older  geological  treatises  pub- 
lished in  Bngland  and  the  United  States,  dilu- 
vium, coarse  drift,  or  gravel. 

Geez,  Giz  (ge-ez',  gez),  n.  [Bthiopic]  The  an- 
cient language  of  Bthiopia  or  Abyssinia,  a  Se- 
mitic tongue  closely  related  to  Arabic,  it  is  the 
language  of  the  church  and  of  the  old  literature  of  Abys- 
sinia, chiefly  ecclesiastical,  including  an  early  translation 
of  the  Bible ;  and  it  is  still  spoken  in  a  more  or  less  comipt- 
ed  form  by  the  people  of  the  province  of  Tigre,  its  original 
seat,  though  elsewhere  and  in  official  use  it  has  Ueen  for 
many  centuries  superseded  by  the  Amharic.  Also  called 
Ethiopic. 

The  Written  Characters  of  the  old  Ethiopic,  or  Giz,  and 

that  of  the  Amh&ric,  are  a  Syllabary  read  from  left  to  right. 

R.  N.  Oust,  Mod.  Langs,  of  Africa,  L  74. 

Gehenna  (ge-hen'a),  n.  [<  LL.  Gehenna,  <  Gr. 
Teevva,  <  Heb.  ge-hmnom,  the  valley  of  Hinnom.] 

1.  In  Jewish  hist.,  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  south 
of  Jerusalem,  in  which  was  Tophet,  where  the 
Israelites  once  sacrificed  their  children  to  Mo- 
loch (2  Ki.  xxiii.  10).  Hence  the  place  was  after- 
ward regarded  as  a  place  of  abomination ;  into  it  was 
thrown  the  refuse  of  the  city,  and,  according  to  some  au- 
thorities, fires  were  kept  burning  in  it  to  prevent  pesti- 
lence. 

The  pleasant  valley  of  Hinnom,  Tophet  thence 
And  black  Gehenna  call'd,  the  type  of  hell. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  406. 

2.  In  the  Bible,  the  place  of  the  future  punish- 
ment of  the  wicked:  a  transliteration  of  the 
Greek  word  yievva,  which  the  authorized  ver- 
sion translates  hell  and  hell-fire,  and  the  re- 
Vised  version  hell  of  fire  and  hell. 

The  descensus  was  a  self-manifestation  of  Christ  and  his 

work  to  the  whole  spirit-world,  and  affected  the  condition 

of  both  the  pious  in  Paradise  and  the  ungodly  in  Oehemta. 

Schaf,  Christ  and  Christianity,  p.  93. 

Adding  to  this  the  fact  that  gehenna  of  itself  was  not 
called  a  prison,  but  something  far  worse,  a  place  of  flre. 
we  are  further  heljped  on  to  the  conclusion  that  Ch™' 
preaching  to  "spirits  in  prison"  did  not  preach  to  the 
impenitent  dead.  BiJbliotheM  Sacra,  ^tV.  640. 

gehlenite  (ga'len-it),  n.  [Named  after  the  Ger- 
man chemist  A.  P.  Gehlen  (1775-1815).]  A 
mineral  of  a  grayish  color  and  resinous  luster, 
found  chiefly  at  Mount  Monzoni  in  Tyrol,  it  is 
a  silicate  of  aluminium,  iron,  and  calcium,  crystallizing  in 
tetragonal  crystals,  related  in  form  to  the  scapolites. 

Gehydrophila  (je-hi-drof 'i-ia),  n.  pi  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  y^,  the  earth,  +  vSop  (iSp-),  water,  +  #W, 
loving.]  A  group  of  inopereulate  pulmonif- 
erous  gastropods,  corresponding  to  the  fai^y 
AuriculidcB.  FSrussac,  1819.  -Mso  called  My- 
grogeophila. 
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gehydrophilian  (je-M-dro-fil'i-an),  m.    One  of 
the  Gehydrophila.    Compare  geopMlian,  hygro- 


^eiger-tree  (gi'g6r-tre),  n.  The  Cm-dia  Sebes- 
tena,  a  small  boraginaceous  tree  of  the  "West 
Indies  and  of  rare  occurrence  in  southern  Flor- 
ida, with  heavy,  hard,  dark-brown  wood. 

geilflne  (gal'fe-ne),  n.  [Ir.,  alsogeillfine, theflrst 
family  or  tribe,  <  geall,  pledge,  +  fine,  family, 
tribe.  ]  One  of  the  groups  of  five,  being  four 
males  besides  the  head  of  the  family,  into  which 
the  ancient  Irish  elans  or  families  were  organ- 
ized. The  next  group,  second  in  rank  for  purposes  of  in- 
heiitance,  was  termed  the  dHrbhJine,  or  true  family ;  the 
third,  tlie  iarjine,  or  after-family ;  the  fourth,  tlie  indfine, 
or  end-family. 
The  Geilfine  division  consisted  of  five  persons. 

Quoted  in  Maine,  Early  Hist,  of  Institutions,  p.  209. 

gein  (je'in),  n.  [<  Gr.  yv,  the  earth,  -I-  -m2.] 
Humus  (which  see). 

geiret,  n.     [Of.  G.  geier,  a  vulture.    See  under 
gerfalcon  and  garefowl.^    A  vulture. 
A  vulture  or  g&ire,  [L.]  vultur. 

WiltiaU,  Diet.  (ed.  1608),  p.  20. 

geir-eaglet,  «■    A  bird  of  prey,  supposed  to  be 
a  vulture,  Neophron  peronopterus. 
The  swan  and  the  pelican,  and  the  geir  eagle.   Lev.  xi.  18. 

geir-falcont,  n.     See  gerfalcon. 

©eisenheimer  (gi'sen-hi-mer), ».  [G.]  A  white 
Rhine  wine  produced  near  the  well-known 
Hochheim  vineyards,  and  similar  in  quality  to 
Hochheimer. 

Geissler's  tubes.    See  tuie. 

Geissosaura  (^-so-sa'ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  prop. 
*Gissosaura,  <  Gr.  jelaaov,  yslaov,  eaves,  cornice, 
hem,  border,  -I-  aaiipog,  lizard.]  A  superfamily 
group  of  ordinary  lizards.  They  have  a  lacertif  orm 
or  serpent-like  body ;  the  feet  very  small,  rudimentary, 
orwanting;  the  ventral  scales  rounded  and  imbricate;  and 
the  tongue  short,  bifid,  and  little  extensible.  They  are 
feeble  and  harmless  animals,  such  as  the  common  skinks, 
the  slow-worms,  etc.  The  ^oup  is  not  well  formed,  and 
the  term  is  little  used  now.    Also  written  Oeissosauria. 

geissosauran  (gi-so-sa'ran),  a.  and  n.     I.  a. 
Pertaining  to  the  Geissosaura. 
II.  ».  One  of  the  Geissosaura. 

Geissospermum  (^-so-sp^r'mum),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  yelaaov,  yelaov,  eaves,  cornice,  hem,  border, 
+  aitipim,  seed.]  A  genus  of  apocynaoeous 
trees,  of  two  species,  found  in  tropical  South 
America.  G.  Iceve,  known  in  Brazil  as  Paopa- 
reira,  has  intensely  bitter  bark,  which  is  used 
as  a  tonic  and  febrifuge. 

geitonogamy  (^-to-nog'a-mi),  n.  [<  Gr.  yei- 
Tctv,  a  neighbor,  +  yd/w(,  marriage.]  In  bot, 
the  fecundation  of  a  pistil  by  pollen  from  an- 
other flower  of  the  same  plant. 

geizen,  v.  i.    Same  as  gizzen. 

Gekko,  gekko,  n.    See  Gecco,  gecko. 

(jekkonidse,  n.  pi.    See  Geccom€cB. 

gelable  (jel'a-bl),  a-  [<  L-  gelare,  freeze  (see 
geaU),  +  -6fe.]  Capable  of  being  congealed, 
or  of  being  converted  into  jelly.     [Rare.] 

gelada  (gel'a-da),  n.  [Native  name.]  1.  An 
Abyssinian  baboon,  Cynocephalus  or  Cercopithe- 
cm  or  Theropithecus  gelada,  or  Gelada  rueppelU. 
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short-tailed  10-footed  crustaceans,  of  the  fam- 
ily Ocypodidce;  the  fiddlers,  fiddler-crabs,  or 
calling-crabs :  so  called  fromtheir  habit  of  flour- 
ishing the  odd  great  claw.  The  technical  charac- 
ters are ;  lack  of  posterior  pleurobranohise  and  of  ante- 
rior arthrobranchise,  and  the  two  pairs  of  pleurobranchise 


Gelada  ( Theropithecus  gelada). 

It  is  upward  of  2  feet  long,  with  a  large  mane,  small 
Ischial  callosities,  and  naked  face.  It  is  of  a  dark-brown 
■color,  blackening  on  the  shoulders  and  paling  on  the 
under  parts,  and  has  a  pair  of  triangular  naked  spots  on 
the  throat. 

2.  \_eap.'\  [NL.]  A  generic  name  of  thi?  ani- 
mal :  synonymous  witli  TheropitJiecus. 

Oelalaean  era.    See  era. 

Gelasian  (je-la'si-an),  a.  [<  Gekmus  (see  def .) 
+  -ian.']  Of  or  pertaining  to  Gelasius,  who 
was  pope  A.  D.  492-6,  and  who  composed  and 
arranged  certain  prayers  in  the  Roman  liturgy. 
Copies  of  what  is  known  as  the  Gelasian  Sacramentary 
exist  in  manuscripts  of  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  cen- 
turies, and  contain  the  oldest  extant  texts  of  the  Roman 
mass.  The  earlier  part  of  the  mass  is  not  given  m  it.  See 
Oregarian  and  Leonine. 

Oelasimus  (je-las'i-mus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ye?id- 
amog,  laughable,  <  yeMv,  laugh.]    A  genus  of 


Fiddler-crab  {Gelasimus pugitator). 


vestigial.  There  are  several  species.  (?.  pMr;i7a(or  abounds 
in  the  salt  marshes  of  the  southern  United  States,  where 
it  is  found  in  great  troops  and  honeycombs  the  ground  just 
above  high-water  mark  with  innumerable  burrows.  See 
calling-crafy. 

gelastic  (je-las'tik),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  yOMarmiq, 
inclined  to  laugh,  risible,  <  yOuanTiQ,  laughable, 
ridiculous,  <  ytTiav,  laugh.]  I.  a.  Same  as  risi- 
ble.    [Rare.] 

II.  n.  Something  capable  of  exciting  smiles 
or  laughter.     [Rare.] 

Happy  man  Would  be  his  dole  who,  when  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  in  dismal  resolution  to  a  dreadful  course  of  dras- 
tics, should  And  that  gelastiea  had  been  substituted,  not 
of  the  Sardonian  kind. 

Southey,  The  Doctor,  extra  chapter. 

gelatigenous  (jel-a-tij'e-nus),  a.  [<  gelati(n) 
+  Gr.  -yevjic,  producing :  see  -genous.']  Produ- 
cing or  yielding  gelatln.-Oelatigenous  tissue, 
animal  tissue  which  yields  gelatin  in  boiling  water,  as  the 
various  forms  of  connective  tissue. 

gelatin,  gelatine  (jel'a-tin),  ».  and  a.    [=  D. 

G.  gelatine  =  Dan.  Sw"  gelatin,  <  P.  gelatine  = 
Sp.  Pg.  It.  gelaUna,  <  NL.  gelatina,  <  L.  gela- 
tus,  pp.  of  gelare,  freeze :  see  geal^,  gelid,  jelly.'] 
I.  n.  A  concrete  animal  substance,  transparent, 
hard,  and  tasteless,  which  swells  without  so- 
lution in  cold  water,  dissolves  in  warm  water 
and  in  acetic  acid,  and  is  insoluble  in  alco- 
hol or  ether.  Gelatin  does  not  exist  as  such  in  the 
animal  tissues,  but  is  formed  by  the  action  of  boiling  water 
on  connective  tissues,  cartilage,  ligaments,  and  tendons, 
as  well  as  on  skin,  horn,  fish-scales,  etc.  The  coarser  form 
of  gelatin  from  hoofs,  hides,  etc. ,  is  called  glue  ;  that  from 
skin  and  finer  membranes  is  called  size;  and  the  purest 
gelatin,  from  the  air-bladders  and  other  membranes  of 
fish,  is  called  isinglass.  Its  leading  character  i&  the  for- 
mation of  a  tremulous  jelly  when  its  solution  in  boiling 
water  cools.  A  yellowish-white  precipitate  is  thrown  down 
from  a  solution  of  gelatin  by  tannin,  which  forms  an  elastic 
adhesive  mass.  Tannin  has  the  same  action  also  on  the 
tissues  from  which  gelatin  is  made,  and  this  action  of  tan- 
nin is  the  foundation  of  the  art  of  tanning  leather.  Gel- 
atin is  nearly  related  to  the  proteids.  It  is  regarded  as  a 
nutritious  food,  and-muehused  in  preparing  soups,  jellies, 
etc;';'  bii-b-animals  fed  exclusively  on  it  die  with  the  symp- 
toms of  starvation.  No  chemical  formula  has  yet  been 
deduced  for  gelatin.  It  contains  about  18.3  per  cent,  of 
nitrogen,  0.6  per  cent,  of  sulphur,  60  of  carbon,  1  of  hy- 
drogen, and  23  of  oxygen.  (See  jelly.)  In  all  the  arts 
allied  to  photography,  gelatin  forms  the  basis  of  atgreat 
variety  of  processes.  It  is  at  present  the  usual  vehicle  for 
holding  the  sensitive  salts  of  silver  in  dry  plates,  and  for 
holding  the  sensitive  bichromate  of  potash  in  all  the 
photo-printing  and  photo-engraving  processes.  (See  emul- 
sion, carbon  process  (under  carhori),  jihotolithogrwphy,  he- 
liotype,  and  photography.)  Gelatin  is  also  used  to  form 
the  copying-pad  in  a  variety  of  copying  processes.  See 
hectograph.—  Chromatlzed  gelatin.  See  chromatize.— 
^plosive  gelatin,  a  very  powerful  explosive  compound 
made  by  dissolving  guncotton  in  nitroglycerin  heated 
gently  in  a  water-bath.  A  small  amount  of  gum  camphor 
may  be  added  to  diminish  its  sensitiveness.  For  military 
purposes  it  has  been  made  of  90  per  cent,  of  nitroglycerin 
and  10  per  cent,  of  soluble  nitrocellulose  or  guncotton.  To 
make  the  camphorated  compound,  96  per  cent,  of  the  above 
mixture  and  4  per  cent,  of  camphor  is  used.  This  prepa- 
ration forms  a  gelatinous,  elastic,  translucent,  pale-yellow 
mass  (specific  gravity  1.6),  of  about  the  consistency  of  a 
very  stiff  jelly,  which  can  be  easily  cut  with  a  knife.  (C.  S. 
Mvmroe.)  Also  called .^Mm-di/mamite.— Gelatin  culture. 
See  c«!tare.— Gelatin  Of  Wharton,  or  jelly  of  Whar- 
ton, a  kind  of  mucoid  connective  tissue  which  constitutes 
most  of  the  bulk  of  the  umbilical  cord.— Gelatin  pro- 
cess, any  photographic  process  in  which  gelatin  enters  as 
a  basis  or  an  element.— Gelatin  sugar.  .Same  as  glycol 
coi2.— Vegetable  gelatin,  one  of  the  constituents  of  glu- 
ten, identical  or  nearly  so  with  animal  gelatin.  Also 
called  gliadin  and  glutin. 

Il.t  «•  Lil^e  gelatin  f  gelatinous. 
You  shall  always  see  their  [insects']  eggs  laid  carefully 
and  commodiously  up,  if  in  the  waters,  in  neat  and  beau- 
tiful rows,  oftentimes  in  that  spermatick  gelatine  matter 
in  which  they  are  reposited. 

Derham,  Physico-Theology,  vi.  6. 

gelatinate  (jel'a-ti-nat),  v.;  pret.  and  pp. g-eZa- 
tinated,  ppr.  gelatinating.  [<  gelatin  +  -o«e2.] 
I.  trans.  To  make  gelatinous. 

TL.intrans.  To  become  gelatinous,  inmineral., 
said  of  a  number  of  silicates,  as  calamin,  which,  when 
treated  with  hydrochlorid  acid,  are  decomposed,  and  yield 
on  partial  evaporation  a  more  or  less  perfect  jelly. 
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Lapis  lazuli,  if  calcined,  does  not  effervesce,  but  ^elati- 
nates  with  the  mineral  acids.  Kirwan. 

gelatination  (jel"a-ti-na'shon),  n.  [<  gelatinate 
+  -ion.']  The  act  or  process  of  converting  or 
of  being  turned  into  gelatin  or  into  a  substance 
like  jelly. 

gelatine,  ».  and  a.    See  gelatin. 

gelatiniiorm  (jel-a^tin'i-f6rm),  a.  [=  P.  g6la- 
tiniforme,  <  NL.  gelatiniformis,  <  gelaUna,  gela- 
tin, +  L.  forma,  shape.]  Having  the  form  or 
constitution  of  gelatin. 

Gelatinigera  (jel"a-ti-nij'e-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
neut.  pi.  of  gelatinigerus :  see  gelatinigerous.'] 
An  order  of  choanoflagellate  infusorians,  which 
secrete  a  gelatinous  investment  and  form  colo- 
nies, as  those  of  the  genera  Phalansterium  and 
Proterospongia, 

gelatinigerous  (jeFa-ti-nij'e-rus),  a.  [<  NL. 
gelatinigerus,  <  gelatina,  gelatin,  +  L.  gerere, 
bear.]  Secreting  a  gelatinous  investment,  as 
certain  infusorians ;  specifically,  of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  Gelatinigera. 

gelatinization  (jel"a-tin-i-za'shon),  n.     [=  P. 
gSlatinisatAon ;  as  gelatinize  +  -ailon.]    The  act 
or  process  of  gelatinizing ;  gelatination.    Also 
spelled  gelatinisation. 
Gelatinisation  of  the  membranes  of  the  cells. 

De  Bary,  Fungi  (trans.),  p.  30. 
In  colloids,  water  of  gelatinization  appears  to  represent 
in  some  measure  the  water  of  crystallization  in  crystal- 
loids. W.  A.  Miller,  Elem.  of  Chem.,  §  62. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  connective  tissue  pre- 
sents the  consistence  of  jelly,  .  .  .  due  in  many  cases  to 
the  entanglement  of  fiuid  in  the  meshes  of  the  fibres,  and 
not  to  a  gelatinization  of  the  ground  substance. 

Encyc.  Brit,  XII.  6. 

gelatinize  (jel'a-ti-niz),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  gela- 
tinized, ppr.  gelatinizing.  [<  gelatin  +  -ize.^ 
Same  as  gelaUnatei  Also  spelled  gelatinise. 
—Gelatinized  chloroform,  ether,  etc.    See  the  nouns. 

gelatinobromide  (jel"a-tin-6-br6'mid  or  -mid), 
a.  [<  gelatin  +  bromide.']  In  pliotog.,  noting 
a  film  or  an  emulsion  made  sensitive  to  light  by 
the  agency  of  silver  bromide  in  a  vehicle  of 
gelatin.    Sd.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LIV.  168. 

gelatinochlorid  (jel"a-tin-6-kl6'rid),  a.  [<  gela- 
tin +  chlorid.']  In  pli'otog.,  noting  a  film,  emul- 
sion, etc.,  in  which  the  sensitizing  agent  is  sil- 
ver chlorid  in  a  vehicle  of  gelatin. 

For  contact  printing  from  negatives  of  a  suitable  size, 
the  gelatine-chloride  process  will  be  found  especially  suit- 
able. Sci.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LIV.  168. 

gelatinoid  (jel'a-ti-noid),  a.  and  n.  [<  gelatin 
+  -oid.'\  I.  a.  Resembling  gelatin ;  jelly-like, 
as  an  animal  substance ;  gelatinous. 

This  indicates  a  condition  of  the  synovial  membrane 
known  as  gelatinoid  degeneration. 

J.  II.  Packard,  Medical  News,  L.  281. 

II.  n.  A  substance  allied  to  or  resembling 
gelatin. 

From  a  pound  of  bone  about  an  ounce  of  nutritive  ma- 
terial was  obtained,  of  which  three-fourths  was  fat  and 
the  rest  gelatinoids  and  the  like. 

The  Century,  XXXVL  135. 

GelatinoSi  (jeFa-ti-no'si),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of 
*gelatinosus,  gelatinous:  see  gelatinous.']  In 
Cuvier's  system  of  classification,  the  second  or- 
der of  his  Polypi,  consisting  of  Hydra,  some  hy- 
droid  Hydrozoa,  some  ciliated  Infusoria,  some 
Polyzoa,  and  the  eohinodermatous  Pedicellaria. 
It  was  a  heterogeneous  group,  now  broken  up. 

gelatinosulphurous  (jel"a-tin-6-sul'fer-u8),  a. 
[<  gelatin  +  sulphur  +  -ous.]  Consisting  of  gela- 
tin and  sulphur. 

gelatinous  (je-lat'i-nus),  a.  [<  NL.  *gelatino- 
sus,  <  gelatina,  gelatin:  see  gelatin.']  Of,  per- 
taining to,  or  consisting  of  gelatin;  of  the  na- 
ture or  consistence  of  gelatin ;  resembling  jelly. 

The  blue  gelatinous  sea-nettles  were  tossed  before  us  by 
the  sui'ge.  B.  Taylor,  Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  45. 

This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  genus  Schizonema, 
in  which  the  gelatinous  envelope  forms  a  regular  tubular 
frond.  W.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros.,  §  297. 

Gelatinous  disk.  See  disk.—  Gelatinous  felt,  gelati- 
nous tissue,  in  mycol.,  a  fungal  tissue  in  which  the  cell- 
walls  are  jelly-like  or  mucilaginous  from  the  absorption 
of  water.—  Gelatinous  tubes,  thin-walled  tubes  of  vary- 
ing length,  filled  with  a  gelatinous  substance,  opening  by 
fine  pores,  and  carrying  nerve-endings,  which  are  placed 
in  an  ampulla-like  enlargement  of  varied  form.  Gegen- 
hauT,  Comp.  Anat.  (trans.),  p.  524. 
gelatinously  ( je-lat'i-nus-li),  adv.  In  the  man- 
ner of  gelatin  or  jelly;  so  as  to  be  gelatinous. 

The  membrane  of  the  parent-cell  becoming  g'e?aiino?MZy 
softened.  H.  C.  Wood,  Fresh-Water  Algse,  p.  175. 

gelatinousness  (je-lat'i-nus-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  gelatinous. 

geld^  (geld),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  gelded  or  gelt, 
ppr.  gelding.  [<  ME.  gelden,  gilden  (pp.  gelded, 
gelt),  <  Joel,  gelda  =  Sw.  galla  (for  *galda)  = 
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Dan.  gilde,  geld:  cf.  gelcl^,  u.  The  relation  of 
these  words  to  E.  dial,  gait,  a  (gelded)  hog  (see 
galt^),  to  gilt,  a  spayed  sow  (see  gilt^),  and  to 
Goth,  giltha,  a  sickle,  is  uncertain.]  1 .  To  cas- 
trate ;  emasculate :  used  especially  of  emascu- 
lating animals  for  economic  purposes. 

A  beautiful!  yong  man,  named  Combabus,  who  fearing 
what  might  liappen,  gelded  himselfe. 

Purchat,  Pilgrimage,  p.  79. 

Hence — 2t.  To  deprive  of  anything  essential. 
Ko  good  at  all  that  I  can  do  tor  him ; 
Unless  you  call  it  good  to  pity  him 
Bereft  and  gelded  of  his  patrimony. 

Shale.,  Rich.  II.,  ii.  1. 

St.  To  expurgate,  as  a  book  or  other  writifig. 

They  were  diligent  enough  to  make  sure  work,  and  to 
geld  it  so  clearly  in  some  places  that  they  took  away  the 
very  manhood  of  it.  Dryden,  Cleomenes,  Pref. 

4.  In  apiculture,  to  cut  out  old  combs  froin  (a 
hive)  so  that  new  ones  may  be  built.  PMn, 
Diet.  Apiculture,  p.  55. 

geld  1^ (geld), a.  [E. dial.;  Ba. yeld, yell,'barveio., 
not  with  young,  too  yoimg  to  bear  (of  cattle, 
sheep,  etc.),  also  barren,  bleak  (of  soil),  bleak 
(of  weather),  etc.;  <  ME.  geld,  gelde,  gelded, 
barren,  <  Icel.  geldr  =  OSw.  galder,  Sw.  gall 
=  Dan.  gold  =  MHG.  gelte,  Gt.  gelt,  barren  (of 
cattle),  sterile;  cf.  geW;V.i  If.  Gelded;  cas- 
trated ;  rendered  impotent. 

Geldynge  or  gelde  horse,  canterius. 

Prompt.  Pan.,  p.  190. 

Elde  maketh  me  geld  an  growen  al  grai. 

Early  Eng.  Poems  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  148. 

■2t.  Barren;  sterile. 

Elesabeth,  thi  cosyn,  that  is  cttXHgeld, 
She  has  conceyfifed  a  son. 

Tovmeley  Jifysteries,  p.  75. 

3.  Not  with  young:  as,  a  geld  cow;  a  geld  ewe. 
BalUwell.  [Prov. Eng.]  — 4t.  Poor:  needy. 
geld^t  (geld),  n.  [Occurs  in  mod.  E.  only  as  a 
historical  term,  referring  to  the  AS.  period; 
often  written,  improp.,  gelt,  after  G.  geld,  which 
is  pronounced  and  was  formerly  (in  MHG.  and 
OHG.)  written  gelt,  also  gild  (ML.  geldum,  gil- 
dum);  repr.  AS.  geld,  gild,  gyld,  a  payment, 
tribute  (=  D.  geld,  money,  =  OHG.  MHG.  gelt, 
payment,  tribute,  tax,  G.  geld,  money,  =  Dan. 
gjceld  =  Sw.  gdld,  debt,  =  Goth,  gild,  payment, 
tribute),  <  geldan,  gildan,  gieldan,  gyldan,  pay, 
>  E.  yield :  see  yield  and  gild^.']  A  payment, 
tax,  tribute,  or  fine :  in  modem  histories  and 
law-books  in  reference  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
period,  chiefly  in  composition,  as  in  Danegeld, 
wergeld  or  wergild,  etc. 

All  these  the  king  granted  unto  them,  .  .  .  free  from 
all  gelts  and  payments.         Fuller,  Waltham  Abbey,  p.  7. 

The  payment  or  non-payment  of  the  geld  is  a  matter 
which  appears  in  every  page  of  the  Survey. 

B.  A.  Freeman,  Norman  Conquest,  V.  2. 

geldablet,  gildablet  (gel'-,  gil'da-bl),  a.  [<  AF. 
gildable,  guldable;  as  geld^,  gild^,  +  -able.']  Lia- 
ble to  the  payment  of  taxes ;  subject  to  taxa- 
tion. 

Thus  each  plough  in  a  three-field  manor  nprmally  tilled 
120  acres,  which  counted  for  fiscal  purposes  as  two  geld- 
dble  carucates,  whereas  in  a  two-field  manor  the  annual 
tillage  of  each  plough  counted  only  as  one  geldable  caru- 
cate.  IBOOG  Taylor,  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  II.  405. 

gelder  (gel'der),  n.    [<  ME.  geldere;  <  gMd^,  v., 
+  -eri.]    One  who  castrates  animals. 
No  ^oy/-gelder  did  blow  his  horn. 
To  geld  a  cat,  but  cried  Reform. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  I.  ii.  637. 

gelder-rose,  n.    See  guelder-rose. 
gelding   (gel'ding),  n.     [<  ME.  gelding,  a  eu- 
nuch, a  castrated  horse,  <  Icel.  geldingr,  m.,  a 
wether,  a  eunuch,  <  geldr,  barren,  -I-  -ingr  = 
AS.  -ing  =  E.  -ingS,  a  suffix  denoting  origin: 
see  geUP-,  a.,  and  -ing^.]     1.  A  castrated  ani- 
mal ;  specifically,  a  castrated  horse. 
My  gayest  gelding  I  thee  gave, 
To  ride  where  ever  liked  thee. 

Greeneleeves  (Child's  Ballads,  IV.  242). 

I  will  rather  trust  .  .  .  a  thief  to  walk  my  ambling  oeid- 

ing.  Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  !i.  2. 

2t.  A  castrated  man ;  a  eunuch. 

And  the  gelding  seide,  lowatir,  who  forbedith  me  to  be 
haptised  ?  Wydif,  Acts  viii.  86  (Oxf.). 

Oeldrian,  a.  and  n.     See  Gmldrian. 

geldmnt,  ».  [ML.,  payment:  see  geld^.]  The 
philosopher's  stone. 

(*Blecllia  (je-le'ki-a),  n.  [NL.  (Hubner,  1816), 
<  Gr.  ynkexhi,  sleeping  on  the  earth,  <  yn,  earth, 
-I-  /if;fOf,  bed.]  A  very  large  genus  of  tineid 
moths,  typical  of  the  family  Geleckiidce.  These 
moths  are  wide-ranging,  and  present  great  variations  of 
habit,  some  being  case-bearers,  others  leaf-miners,  others 
again  gall-makers.  The  Britisii  Museum  catalogue  of  1864 
contained  420  species,  and  nearly  200  have  been  described 
for  North  America.    See  cut  under  gall-moth. 
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Oelechiidae  (jel-e-ki'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Ge- 
lechia  +  -ida.]  A  group  of  tineid  moths,  rated 
as  a  family  of  the  superf amily  Tineina,  typified 
by  the  genus  GeJecfeia.  Stainton.  MaoGelechid<B. 
geleem  (ge-lem'),  n.  [Pers.  gilim,  a  blanket.] 
A  carpet  made  of  goat's  wool  and  having  the 
pattern  aUke  on  bowi  sides.  The  fabric  is  thin 
and  without  pUe.  Also  galim. 
gelid  (jel'id),  a.  [<  L.  gelidus,  cool,  cold,  <  ge- 
lum  (gen.  geli),  also  gelus  (abl.  gelu),  LL.  gen- 
erallj  gelu,  cold,  frost,  akin  to  E.  cooP-,  cold, 
cMlU.}  Cold ;  very  cold ;  icy.  [Chiefly  poeti- 
cal.] 

The  mass  of  blood 
Within  me  is  a  standing  lake  of  fire. 
Curled  with  the  cold  wind  of  my  gelid  sighs. 

B.  Jonson,  New  Inn,  v.  1. 
While  sea-bom  gales  their  gelid  wings  expand, 
To  winnow  fragrance  round. the  smiling  land. 

Ooldsmith,  Traveller,  1. 121. 

gelidity  (je-lid'i-ti),  n.  [<  gelid  +  ■41n/.']  The 
state  of  being  gelid ;  extreme  cold. 

Gelidiuin  (jf-lid'i-um),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  gelum,  ge- 
lus, gelu,  cold,  frost:  see  gelid.]  A  widely  dif- 
fused genus  of  florideous  marine  algse,  having 
narrowly  linear  ornearly  terete  much-branched 
fronds  of  dense  structure.  The  oystooarps  are  im- 
mersed in  the  frond  and  contain  spores  attached  to  an  axile 
placenta.    One  of  the  commonest  species  is  G.  comeum. 

gelidly  (jel'id-li),  adv.  In  a  gelid  or  very  cold 
manner;  coldly. 

gelidness  (jel'id-nes),  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  gelid :  coldness. 

gelinese  (jf-lin  e-e),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  L.  gelvm,  ge- 
lus, gelu,  cold,  frost:  see  gelid.]  In  bot.,  cells 
in  algals  secreting  vegetable  jelly. 

gell  (gel),  n.  A  dialectal  variant  of  gvrl.  Gova.- 
pare  firaZ2.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

She's  a  beauty  thou  thinks  —  an'  soa  is  scoors  o'  gella. 

Tennyson,  Northern  Farmer,  New  Style,  st.  4. 

gelleti  «•     An  obsolete  form  otjelly^. 

Gellert's  green.     See  greenX. 

Gelliins  (jel-i-i'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gellius  + 
-inoB.]  A  subfamily  of  MeterorhapMdce,  typi- 
fied by  the  genus  Gellius,  having  no  cortex  or 
fistulsB,  microscleres  in  form  of  stigmata,  and 
megasoleres  as  oxea  or  strongyla.    Eidley  and 


Flowering  Branch  of  Yellow  Jasmine 
{Gelsemium  sempervirens). 


Gellius  (jel'i-us),  n.  [NL.]  The  typical  genus 
of  GellUnce.  J.  E.  Gray. 
gellyt,  ri.  An  obsolete  spelling  otjeUyK 
Geloclielidon  (jel"o-ke-li'don),  n.  [NL.  (Brehm, 
1830),  also  Gelichelidon,  <  Gr.  yOio^,  laughter, 
ye/lov,  laugh,  +  ;i;e/l<(5aj',  a  swallow.]  A  notable 
genus  of  terns,  of  the  subfamily  Sternince,  char- 
acterized by  the  stout  bill,  like  a  gull's.  G.  nilo- 
tica  or  G.  anglica  is  the  gull-billed  tern,  a  nearly  cosmo- 
politan species,  common  in  the  United  States.    It  is  14 


Gull-billed  Tern  t.GeUchelidi>M  nilotica'). 

inches  long,  34  in  expanse  of  wings,  with  a  moderately 
forked  tail,  pearly-blue  mantle,  white  under  parts,  and 
black  cap,  bill,  and  feet.  The  genus  is  also  called  Laropis. 

gelofert,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  gillyflower. 

geloscopy  (je-los'ko-pi),  n.  [<  Gr.  yi^Mq,  laugh- 
ter, +  CKoirelv,  view.]  A  kind  of  divination 
drawn  from  laughter,  or  a  method  of  ascer- 
taining the  qualities  and  character  of  a  person 
from  observation  of  his  way  of  laughing. 

gelose  (je'los),  n.  [<  gel{atiii)  -t-  -ose.]  A 
chemical  product  obtained  from  Chinese  and 
Ceylon  moss.  It  resembles  gelatin  in  its  property  of 
gelatinizing,  but  differs  in  certain  chemical  reactions,  not 
being  precipitated  by  tannic  acid.  It  is  much  used  in 
China  and  the  East  for  soups  and  jellies.    See  agar-agar. 

geloust,  gelousiet.  Middle  English  forms  of 
jealous,  jealousy. 

gelsemia  (jel-se'mi-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  gelsemiiim.] 
Same  as  gelsemine. 

gelsemine  (jel'se-min),  n.  [Also  written  gelse- 
min  (NL.  gelsemina) ;  <  gelsemium  +  -ine^.]  A 
colorless,  inodorous  solid  alkaloid,  intensely 
bitter,  obtained  from  Gelsemium  sempervirens, 
and  used  in  medicine  in  the  treatment  of  cer- 
tain inflammatory  affections. 


Gemara 

Gelsemium  (jel-se'mi-um),  re.  [NL.,  less  com- 
monly (in  the  second  sense)  geUeminum,  <  It.. 

gelsomino,     jasmine, 

the      plant      being 

known  in  the  United 

States  as  the  wUd, 

yellow,   or   Carolina 

jasmine,  though  not 

related  to   the   true 

jasmines :     see   jas- 
mine.]    1.   A  genus 

of  twining  shrubs  of 

the    order   Logania- 

oecB,  with  opposite  en- 
tire evergreen  leaves 

and  fragrant  yeUow 

flowers.  There  are  three 

species,    two   natives   of 

eastern    Asia,    and    the 

third,    <?.    sempervireiis, 

the  yellow  jasmine  of  the 

southern  United   States, 

found  in  woods  and  low 

grounds  from  Virginia  to  Texas.    Its  root  has  poiBonou» 

properties  inducing  paralysis,  and  the  tincture  is  used 

medicinally  in  various  diseases. 

2.   \l.  c]  The  root  of  this  plant,  or  the  tincture 

prepared  from  it,  used  as  a  drug, 
geltl  (gelt).    An  occasional  preterit  and  past 

participle  of  geld^, 
geltif  (•gelt),  n.    [<  gelt,  pp.  of  geW-,  v.]    A 

gelding. 
The  spayed  gelts  they  esteem  the  most  profitable. 

Mortimer,  Husbandry, 
gelt^t,  n.    See  geld^. 

gelt^t  (gelt),  n.   [A  var.  of  gilfi^.]    Gilding ;  gilt. 
I  wonne  her  with  a  gyrdle  of  gelt. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  February. 

gelust)  I-  -A.  Middle  English  form  otjealous. 
gem  (jem),  n.  [<  ME.  gemme,  <  OF. 
geme,  jame,  P.  gemme  =  Pr.  gemma  =  Sp. 
=  Pg.  gemma,  a  precious  stone,  gomo,  a  biid,  = 
It.  gemma,  a  bud,  a  precious  stone,  =  AS.  gimm 
(also  in  comp.  gim-stdn),  ME.  gimme,  gimme,  a. 
precious  stone,  =  OHG.  gimma,  MHG.  gimme, 
G.  gemme,  <  L.  gemma,  a  swelling  bud,  a  jewel,  a 
gem.]  l|.  A  bud;  especially,  a  leaf-bud.  See 
gemma,  1. 

Take  hem  that  gemmes  V  or  VI  ascende 
ffro  the  elder  brannche. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  64. 
Like  the  gem  of  a  vine,  or  the  bud  of  a  rose,  plain  "in- 
dices "  and  significations  of  life,  and  principles  of  juice  and 
sweettiess.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  764. 

2.  A  precious  stone  of  any  kind,  as  the  dia- 
mond, ruby,  topaz,  emerald,  etc.,  especially 
when  cut  and  polished  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses ;  a  jewel. 

Full  many  g^geTn  of  purest  ray  serene 
The  dark  unfathomed  caves  of  ocean  bear. 

Gray,  Elegy. 

3.  Something  likened  to  a  gem;  a  beautiful, 
splendid,  or  costly  object. 

Thy  brothyr  Troylus  eke,  that  gemme  of  gentle  deedes, 
To  thinke  howe  he  abused  was,  alas  my  heart  it  bleedes. 
Gascoigne,  Dan  Bartholomew  of  Bath. 
The  brightest  gems  in  a'  your  crown 
Your  seven  fair  sons  wad  be. 
Skioen  Anna;  Fair  Annie  (Child's  Ballads,  III.  386). 
Wert  thou  [Ireland]  all  that  I  wish  thee,  great,  glorious, 

and  free, 
First  flow'r  of  the  earth,  and  first  gem  of  the  sea. 

Moore,  Remember  Thee. 

4.  In  entom.,  the  small  geometrid  moth  Campto- 
gramma  flmviata :  an  English  collectors'  name. 
—Apostles' gems.  See  ojjossie.— Artificial  gems.  See 
artificial. — Rigravedgem.    See  gem-engramng. 

gem  (jem),  V.  t;  pret.  and  pp.  gemmed,  ;^pr.  gem- 
ming. [<.  gem,  n.]  If.  To  put  forth  in  buds; 
bud. 

Last 
Rose,  as  in  dance,  the  stately  trees,  and  spread 
Their  branches  hung  with  copious  fruit,  oTjjemm'd 
Their  blossoms.  Milton,  P.  L.,  vii.  325 

2.  To  adorn  with  gems,  jewels,  or  precious 
stones. — 3.  To  bespangle;  embellish  or  adorn 
as  if  with  gems :  as,  foliage  gemmed  with  dew- 
drops. 

The  fair  star 
That  gems  the  glittering  coronet  of  mom. 

Shelley,  Queen  Mab,  i. 

The  very  insects,  as  they  sipped  the  dew  that  gemmed 
the  tender  grass  of  the  meadows,  joined  in  the  jcyoue 
epithalamium.  Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  109. 

England  is  studded  and  gemmed  with  castles  and  palaces. 

Irang, 

A  coppice  gemm'd  with  green  and  red. 

Tennyson,  Geraiat. 

Gemara  (ge-ma'ra),  n.  [Chal.,  complement, 
completion.]  A  Body  of  rabbinical  comments 
and  opinions  on  the  Mishnah,  and  with  it  form- 
ing the  Talmud,  or,  according  to  many  Jew- 
ish writers,  itseU  constituting  the  Tahnud 


Gemara 

The  Gemara  exists  In  two  forms  or  Tecenslons,  receiving 
name  from  tlie  regions  in  whicli  they  were  eompiled,  viz., 
the  Jerusalem  or  Palestinian  and  the  Babylonian,  the  for- 
mer having  been  completed  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
and  the  latter  about  the  end  of  the  sixth  centniy.  See 
Uishnah  and  Talmud. 

Gemaric  (ge-mar'ik),  a.  [<  Gemara  +  -ic] 
Pertaining  to  the  Gemara. 
gematria  (ge-ma'tri-a),  n.  [Heb. ,  a  translitera- 
tion of  Gr.  yeujiETpia,  geometry.]  A  cabalistie 
system  of  Hebrew  Biblical  interpretation,  con- 
sisting in  the  substitution  for  a  word  of  any 
other  the  numerical  values  of  whose  letters 
gave  the  same  sum. 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  supposed  antiquity  of 
gematria  depends  solely  on  a  conjectural  comment  on 
Zechariah  xii.  10.  There  is  no  clear  instance  of  gematria 
before  Christian  writers  were  strongly  under  Platonic  in- 
fluence, e.  g.,  Bev.  xiii.  18{  Barnabas  ix.  Gaw. 
gematryt,  n.  An  obsolete  (Middle  English) 
form  of  geometry. 

gem-cutting  (jem'kut'''ing),  n.  The  art  of  cut- 
ting and  polishing  precious  stones. 
gemel  (jem'el),  n.  [Also  gemmel  (and  gimmal, 
gimbal,  q.  v.),  <  ME.  gemel,  <  OF.  geirwl,  later 
gemeau  (>  MIE.  gcmcw,  jemew,  gymew,  gymmew, 
gymmoe,  later  gemmew,  gemmow,  eto,),F.jvmeau 
=  Sp.  gemelo  =z  Pg.  gemeo  =  It.  gemello,  twin,  < 
L.  gemellus,  dim.  of  geminus,  twin :  see  geminate, 
Gemmi.']     1.  A  twin. — 3.  Same  as  gimbal. 

For  under  it  a  cave,  whose  entrance  streight 
'  Clos'd  with  a  stone-wrought  doore  of  no  meane  weight ; 

Yet  from  itselfe  the  gemels  beaten  so 

That  little  strength  could  thrust  it  to  and  fro. 

W.  Brovme,  Britannia's  Pastorals,  11.  3. 

3.  Infeer.,oneof  apairofbars.    Seebars-gemel. 
Two  ffemels,  silver,  between  two  griftins  passant. 

StrypCy  Life  of  Smith,  i.,  note  a. 

[Obsolete  or  archaic] 

Gemellaria  (jem-e-la'ri-a),  n.  [NL. ,  <  L.  gemel- 
lus, twin,  +  -aria.']  The  typical  genus  of  the 
family^  GemeUariicUe,  having  the  oeUs  arranged 
in  pairs,  back  to  back,  whence  the  name.  G. 
lorieata  is  a  large  species  common  in  shallow 
water  on  the  New  England  coast. 

Gemellariidae  (je-mel-a-ri'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
<  Gemellaria  +  -Idee.']  "A  family  of  polyzoans, 
of  the  suborder  Chilostomata  and  order  Gym- 
nolcemata,  having  an  unjointed,  flexible,  some- 
what membranous  zoarium,  with  the  zooecia 
unarmed,  opposite,  and  paired.  It  contains  sev- 
eral genera.    Also  Gemellariadm. 

gemelli,  n.    Plural  of  gemellus. 

gemellione  (jf-mel'i-on),  n.  [<  ML.  gemel- 
Uo{nr-),<.li.  gemellus, a,  twin.:  aea  gemellus.']  In 
archcBol.,  one  of  a  pair  of  basins  which  served 
for  washing  before  and  after  a  meal,  the  water 
being  poured  from  one  into  the  other  oyer  the 
hands :  hence,  any  decorative  basin. 

gemelliparous  (jem-e-lip'a-rus),  a.  [<  L.  ge- 
mellus, twin,  +  parere,  produce.]  Producing 
twins.    Bailey.     [Rare.] 

gemellus  (je-mel'us),  n.;  pi.  gemelli  (-i).  [L., 
a  twin,  dim.  of  geminus,  a  twin,  adj.  bom  at 
the  same  time :  see  geminate,  Gemmi.']  In 
anat.,  one  of  a  pair  of  muscles  arising  from  the 
ischium,  and  accessory  to  the  obturator  in- 
ternus,  with  the  tendon  of  which  they  are  in- 
serted into  the  great  trochanter  of  the  femur. 
In  man  the  gemelli  are  superior  and  inferior;  in  some 
animals  they  are  much  more  highly  developed ;  in  others 
there  is  a  single  gemellus ;  and  in  the  monotremes  they 
are  wanting. 

gemel-rlng  (jem'el-ring),  n.  A  double  or  triple 
ring — that  is,  one  formed  of  two,  three,  or  more 
circlets,  so  combined  that  they  can  be  separated 
into  as  many  parts  as  there  are  separate  cir- 
clets :  used  as  a  keepsake.  Also  gimmaPrmg. 
See  gimbal.  * 

gemel-window  (jem'^-win^do),  n.  A  window 
with  two  bays. 

gem-engraving  (jem'en-gra"'ving),  n.  The  art 
of  engraving  designs  upon  precious  or  (more 
commonly)  seini-preeious  stones,  either  in 
raised  work  or  by  figures  cut  into  or  below  the 
surface:  lithoglyptics.  Engraved  gems  were  pro- 
duced in  high  perfection  at  an  early  period  of  antiquity. 
Stones  cut  in  raised  worlc  are  called  cameos,  and  those  cut 
into  or  below  the  surface  intaglios.  The  cutting  is  now 
done  by  means  of  small  revolving  wheels  which  are  charged 
with  diamond-dust,  emery,  etc.,  according  to  the  hardness 
of  the  atone  to  be  cut.  Intaglio-engraving  as  practised  by 
the  ancients  was  used  chiefly  for  the  production  of  seals. 

gement  (je'ment),  a.  [<  L.  gemen{t-)s,  ppr-  of 
gemere,  sigh,  groan,  =  Gr.  yifieiv,  be  full.] 
Groaning.    Blount. 

gemetryt,  n.  An  obsolete  (Middle  English) 
form  of  geometry. 

Semewt,  ».  [ME.:  see  gemel]  In  her.,  same 
as  gemel,  3.  .    . 

geminalt  (jem'i-nal),  n.  [<  L.  geminus,  twin, 
+  -al.]    A  pair. 
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Before  the  stanza  was  of  seven  lines,  wherein  there  are 
two  couplets,  .  .  .  the  often  harmony  thereof  soften'd  the 
verse  more  than  the  majesty  of  the  subject  would  permit, 
unless  they  had  all  been  geminels  or  couplets. 

Drayton,  Barons'  Wars,  Pref. 

geminate  (jem'i-nat),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  gemi- 
nated, ppr.  geminating.  [<  L.  geminatus,  pp.  of 
geminare  (>  It.  geminare  =  Sp.  geminar),  double, 
pair,  <  geminus,  bom  at  the  same  time,  twin: 
see  Gemini.]    I.  trans.  To  double.     [Rare.] 

"W.  ...  is  but  the  v.  geminated  in  the  full  sound,  and 
though  it  have  the  seate  of  a  consonant  with  us,  the  power 
is  always  vowellish,  even  where  it  leads  the  vowell  in 
any  syllable.  B.  Janson,  English  Grammar. 

The  delimitation  by  Meisterhans  of  the  date  in  Attic 
inscilptions  (550  B.  0.)  before  which  medial  consonants  are 
not  geminated.  Amer.  Jour.  Philol.,  IX.  354. 

II.  intrans.  To  become  double.. 
geminate  (jem'i-nat),  a.     [<  L.  geminatus,  pp. : 
seetheverb.]  Twin;  combined  in  pairs;  binate. 

We  desire  of  your  Maiestie  to  vouchsafe  from  hence- 
foorth  to  conserue  and  continue  the  gemiaiate  disposition 
of  your  beneuolences,  both  generally  to  all  our  subiects, 
and  also  priuately  to  this  pur  beloued  seruant. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  340. 
Geminate  leaves,  in  bot.,  leaves  that  are  in  pairs,  one 
leaf  beside  the  other,  and  attached  to  the  same  point  of 
the  stem. —  Geminate  ocellus,  in  entom.,  a  phrase  de- 
noting two  ocellated  spots  when  they  are  surrounded  by  a 
single  colored  ring.— Geminate  spots,  in  entom.,  spots 
in  pairs  side  by  side,  and  close  together  or  touching  each 
other. 

geminately  (jem'i-nat-li),  adv.  In  pairs; 
doubly:  as,  in  entomology,  geminately  spotted 
or  lined. 

gemination  (jem-i-na'shon),  n.  [=  P.  gemina- 
tion =  Sp.  geminacion  =  It.  geminazione,  <  L. 
geminatioin-),  a  doubling,  <  geminare,  double: 
see  geminate.]  1.  A  doubling;  duplication; 
repetition. 

If  the  will  be  in  the  sense  and  in  the  conscience  both, 
there  is  a  gemination  of  it. 

Bacon,  Colours  of  Good  and  Evil,  §  8. 

Specifically  —  2.  In  rfeet,  immediate  repetition 
of  a  word,  generally  with  added  emphasis :  as, 

O  Swallow,  Swallow,  Jlying,  fiying  South. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  iv. 
[Repetition  after  one  or  two  intervening  words  is  also  ac- 
counted gemination :  as,  again  and  again. 

Charge,  Chester,  charge !    On,  Stanley,  on  I 

Scott,  Marmion,  vi.  32.] 

Also  called  diplasiasmus  and  epizeuxis. —  3.  In 
philol. :  (a)  The  doubling  of  an  originally  sin- 
gle consonant  through  the  influence  of  a  fol- 
lowing consonant  or  vowel,  as  in  Anglo-Saxon 
sittan  (originally  *sitian),  fenn  (originally  *feni, 
Gothic  fam),  etc. ;  less  properly  used  of  mere 
orthographic  doubling,  .as  in  hammer,  matter, 
etc. 

The  historic  ortho^aphy  has  been  retained  in  words 
which  are  under  conditions  of  gemination. 

Amer.  Jour.  Philol.,  IX.  328. 

(&)  A  pair  of  letters  so  doubled.  Trans.  Amer. 
Philol.  Ass.,  XVI.  163. 

geminative  (jem'i-na-tlv),  a.  and  n.  [<  gemi- 
nate +  -ive.]  I.  a.  Characterized  by  gemina- 
tion. 

II.  n.  A  geminated  or  doubled  letter.  Trans. 
Amer.  Philol.  Ass.,  XVI.  161. 

Gemini  (jem'i-ni),  n.  pi.  [L.,  twins,  in  particu- 
lar the  Twins,  a  constellation ;  pi.  of  geminus, 
bom  at  the  same  time,  twin;  doubtfully  iden- 
tified with  the  equiv.  Gr.  didv/ivog,  usually  dtSv- 
/log  (see  didymous),  and  referred  to  a  variant 
■/  gem,  gam  of  the  •/  gen  of  gignere,  OL.  genere, 
beget:  see  genus.]  1.  A  zodiacal  constella- 
tion, giving  its  name  to  a  sign  of  the  zodiac. 


The  Constellation  ^emmi 


gemmary 

lying  east  of  Taurus,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Milky  Way.    it  represents  the  two  youths  Castor  and 
Pollux,  sitting  side  by  side.    In  the  heads  of  tlie  twins 
respectively  are  situated  the  two  bright  stars  "hich  go  by 
their  names — Castor  to  the  west,  a  greenish  stai'  inter- 
mediate between  the  flrst  and  second  magnitudes,  and 
Pollux  to  the  east,  a  full  yellow  star  of  the  flrst  magni- 
tude.    The  sun  is  in  Oemiui  from  about  May  20th  till 
about  June  21st  (the  longest  day).    Symbol,  n. 
The  Charioteer 
And  starry  Gemini  hang  like  glorious  crowns 
Over  Orion's  grave  low  down  in  the  west. 

Tennyson,  Maud,  xxviii.  1. 

3  (jem'i-ni,  according  to  the  older  E.  pronun- 
ciation of  Latin;  also,  corruptly,  jim'i-ni). 
[Also  written  geminy,  gemony,  jiminy;  in  the 
phrase  O  Gemini,  or  simply  Gemini,  i.  e.,  by 
the  Twins,  i.  e.,  Castor  and  Pollux ;  in  E.  orig. 
as  an  imitation  of  classical  use,  to  swear  by 
Castor  and  Pollux  being  a  favorite  oath  of  the 
Romans.]  A  word  used  as  a  form  of  mUd  oath 
or  interjection. 

0  gemony!  neighbour,  what  a  blisse  is 
This,  that  we  have  'mongst  us  Ulisses? 

Homer  d  la  Mode  (1665). 

Mrs.  Mai.  You  are  sure,  Lucy,  that  you  never  men- 
tioned  

Lucy.  O  Gemini  I  I'd  sooner  cut  my  tongue  out. 

Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  L  2. 

3t.  [Also  spelled  geminy,  and  sometimes  used 
as  a  sing,  noun.]  A  pair;  specifically,  a  pair 
of  eyes. 

And  that  fond  fool  .  .  .  that  daily  spies 
Twin  babies  in  his  mistress'  Gemini's.         , 

Quarles,  Emblems,  ii.  4. 

Or  else  you  had  looked  through  the  grate,  like  a  geminy/ 
of  baboons.  Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  ii.  2. 

geminiflorous  (jem"i-ni-fl6'rus),  a.  [<  L.  gemi- 
nus, twin,  -I-  Jlos  (Jlor-),  flower.]  Having  flow- 
ers in  pairs. 

geminiiormis  (jem'''i-ni-f6r'mis),  n. ;  pi.  gemi- 
niformes  (-mez).  [NL.,  <  L.  geminus,  twin,  4- 
forma,  shape.]  In  anat.,  the  lower  one  of  the 
twin  muscles  of  the  eoxal  group;  the  gemellus 
inferior.     Coues,  1887. 

geminons  (jem'i-nus),  a.  [<  L.  geminus,  a., bom 
at  the  same  time,  twin:  see  Gemini.]  Double; 
occurring  or  conjoined  in  pairs:  as,  geminou^ 
spots,  tubercles,  spines,  etc.,  in  insects.  [Rare 
except  in  technical  use.] 

And  this  the  practice  of  Christians  hath  acknowledged, 
who  have  baptized  those  p'emiTious  births  and  double  con- 
nascencies  with  several  names. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iii.  15. 

geminy  (jem'i-ni),  n.    See  Gemini,  2  and  3. 

Gemitores  (jem-i-to'rez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  L. 
gemere,  sigh,  moan,  make  a  -mournful  sound, 
coo :  see  gement.]  In  Macgillivray's  system  of 
classification,  the  second  order  of  birds,  the 
cooers  or  pigeons,  coextensive  with  the  modem 
order  Columbw.     [Not  in  use.] 

gemitorial  (jem-i-to'ri-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
Gemitores. 

gemma  (jem'a),  n.;  pi.  gemmce  (-§).  [L.,  a, 
swelling  bud,  a  gem:  see  gem.]  1.  In  bot. 
and«od7.,  abud;  that  which  is  budded;  there- 
suit  of  gemmation.  Specifically,  in  bot:  (a)  A  leaf- 
bud  as  distinguished  from  a  flower- bud;  the  rudiment  of 
ayoung  branch.  (6)  A  small  undeveloped  shoot,  or  anal- 
ogous fusiform  or  lenticular  body,  which  becomes  de- 
tached from  the  mother  plant  and  originates  a  new  one, 
as  in  some  mosses  and  liverworts,  etc.  In  some  fungi 
portions  of  the  mycelium  become  detached  and  reproduce 
the  plant  in  a  similar  manner. 
3.  [cop.]  In  conch.,  a  genus  of  bivalve  mol- 
lusks,  of  the  family  Veneridm,  containing  a  sin- 
gle small  species,  G.  totteni  or  G.  gemma  (ori- 
ginally 'Venus  gemma),  about  one  eighth  of  an 
inch  long,  yellowish  or  rosy-white  tipped  with 
amethystine,  found  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the 
United  States.  The  young  are  retained  inside 
the  valves  of  the  parent  till  their  shells  are 
formed. 

gemmaceous  (je-ma'shius),  a.  [<  L.  gemma,  a 
bud,  a  gem,  -I-  E.  -aceous.]  Pertaining  to  leaf- 
buds  ;  of  the  nature  of  or  resembling  leaf-buds. 

gemmae,  n.    Plural  of  gemma. 

gemman  (jem'an),  n. ;  pi.  gemmen  (-en) .  A  vul- 

far  abbreviation  of  gentleman.    [In  the  United 
tates  confined  to  negro  use.] 

At  home,  our  Bow-street  gemmen  keep  tlie  laws. 

Byron,  Beppo,  st.  86. 

Here  the  new  maid  chimed  in,  "Ma'am,  Salts  of  Lemon 
Will  make  it  in  no  time  quite  fit  for  the  Gemman ! " 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  II.  128. 

gemmary  (jem'a-ri),  a.  and  n.  [I.  a.  <  ME.  gem,- 
marye,  <  LL.  gemmarins,  pertaining  to  gems,  < 
L.  gemma,  a  gem:  see  gem.  II.  n.  <  ME.  gem' 
marye,  a  gem-engraver,  <  LL.  gemmarius,  a 

£  em-engraver,  jeweler ;  in  the  second  sense  < 
I.  as  if  *gemmarium  (or  with  E.  suffix  -ery),  < 


gemmary 

gemmarius,  adj.:  see  I.]  I.t  a.  Pertaining  to 
gems  or  jewels. 

The  principal  and  most  gemmary  affection  is  its  tralu- 
cency ;  as  for  iiTadiancy,  .  .  .  which  is  found  in  many 
gems,  it  is  not  discoverable  in  this. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  ii.  1. 

n.  11.  If.  A  gem-engraver. 
In  the  work  of  the  graver,  and  in  the  gravyng  of  the 
(jemmarye.  ^Yycli^,  Ex.  xxviii.  11  (Oxf.). 

2t.  A  depository  for  gems;  a  jewel-house.  In 
this  sense  also  written  gemmery. —  3.  The  sci- 
ence of  or  knowledge  concerning  gems.  [Kare.] 
In  painting  and  gemmary  Fortunato,  lil<e  his  conntry- 
nien,  was  a  quack.  Poe,  Tales,  I.  346. 

gemmate  (jem'at),  a.  [<  L.  gemmatvs,  provided 
with  buds,  set  with  gems,  pp.  of  gemmare,  put 
forth  buds,  set  with  gems,  <  gemma,  a  bud,  a 
gem.]  In  bot.,  having  buds;  reproducing  by- 
buds. 

Qemmati  (je-ma'ti),  n.pl.  [NIj.  :  seegem7nate.2 
A  Linnean  group  of  Lepidoptera  {Papilionidai) . 

gemmation  (je-ma'shon),  n.  [=  F.  gemmation 
=  Pg.  gemmagSo  =  Itlgemmazione,  <  L.  gemma- 
tus,  pp.  of  gommare,  put  forth  buds,  set  with 

ferns:  see  gemmate.']  1.  InJoi.,  theaet  of  bud- 
Ing ;  also,  the  manner  in  which  a  young  leaf  is 
folded  up  in  the  bud  before  its  unfolding.— 2. 
In  20ol.,  the  process  of  reproduction  by  buds; 
the  formation  of  a  new  individual  by  the  protru- 
sion and  complete  or  partial  separation  of  a  part 
of  the  parent;  budding.  Gemmation,  when  com- 
plete, is  a  kind  of  fission,  but  the  part  budded  is  common- 
ly small  in  comparison  with  the  size  of  the  parent. 

Oemmation  consists  in  the  production  of  a  bud  or  buds, 
usually  from  the  outside,  but  sometimes  from  the  inside, 
of  an  animal ;  which  buds  become  developed  into  more  or 
less  completely  independent  beings.  The  fresh  beings 
thus  produced  by  budding  are  all  known  as  zooids.  .  .  . 
When  the  zooids  produced  by  budding  remain  permanently 
attached  to  one  another  and  to  the  parent  organism  which 
produced  them,  the  case  is  said  to  be  one  of  *'  continuous" 
jjevimation,  and  the  ultimate  result  of  this  is  to  produce  a 
colony  or  composite  structure,  composed  of  a  number  of 
similar  and  partially  independent  beings,  all  produced  by 
budding,  but  all  remaining  in  organic  connection. 

H.  A.  Nicholson,  Advanced  Text-Book  of  Zoology,  iv. 

Among  creatures  of  higher  grades,  by  fission  or  (jemma- 
tion,  parents  bequeath  parts  of  their  bodies,  more  or  less 
organized,  to  form  offspring  at  the  cost  of  their  own  indi- 
vidualities. H.  Spencer,  Data  of  Ethics,  §  75. 

Also  called  gemmulaUon. 
Basal  or  basilar  gemmation,  in  corals,  budding  from 
&  coenosarc  which  the  base  of  the  polyp  gives  forth,  as  in 
Shizongia,  Astrangia,  etc.—  Calicular  gemmation,  in 
«orals,  budding  from  the  calycine  disk  of  the  parent  polyp, 
which  may  or  may  not  continue  to  grow  after  the  process. 
— Continuous  gemmation.  See  first  extract  uuder  def . 
^.— Entogastric  gemmation.  See  entogastric.—'La.t- 
«ral  or  parietal  gemmation,  in  corals,  budding  from 
the  side  of  the  parent  polyp  at  some  point  between  the 
base  and  the  circlet  of  tentacles. 

Lateral  or  paHetal  gemTnation  generally  gives  rise  to 
dendroid  or  arborescent  coralla,  as  in  the  genera  Madre- 
pora,  Dendrophyllia,  etc.  Encyc.  Brit.,  VI.  373. 

Marginal  gemmation,  in  corals,  a  form  of  lateral  gem- 
mation in  which  the  parietal  buds  are  given  off  from  the 
edge  of  the  calice. 

gemmelf,  n.    See  gemel. 

gemmeOUS  (jem'f-us),  a.  [<  L.  gemmeus,  per- 
taining to  gemsj  <  gem/ma,  a  gem:  see  gem."] 
Pertaining  to  gems ;  of  the  nature  of  or  resem- 
bling gems ;  gem-Uke. 

The  blue  is  of  an  inexpressible  splendor,  the  richest  coe- 
rulian  glowing  with  gemArwous  brilliancy. 

Pennant,  Brit.  Zobl,,  Gemmeous  Dragonet. 


gemmiferous  (je-mif'e-rus),  a.  [=  F, 
fk-e  =  Pg.  It.  gemmifero,  <  L.  gemmifer,  bear- 
ing or  containing  gems  (or  buds),  <  gemma,  a 
bud,  a  gem,  -I-  ferre  =  E.  &eari.]  Bearing  a 
gemma;  reproducing  by  buds;  gemmiparous. 

gemmiform  (jem'i-f6rm),  a.  [<  L.  gemma,  bud, 
+  forma,  form.]     Bud-like. 

gemminess  (jem'i-nes),  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  gemmy. 

gemmipara,  gemmiparse  (je-mip'a-ra,  -re),  n. 
pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  and  fem.  pi.  respectively 
of  gemmiparus,  producing  buds,  or  propagating 
by  buds :  see  gemmiparoiis.']  Gemmiparous  ani- 
mals ;  animals  which  propagate  by  buds,  as  the 
hydra  or  fresh-water  polyp,  etc. 

gemmiparity  (jem-i-par'i-ti),  n.  [<  gemmipa- 
rous +  -ity.']  The  state  orquality  of  being  gem- 
miparous; the  faculty  of  reproducing  by  gem- 
mation, as  in  polyps.  The  buds  may  separate 
from  the  parent  and  become  distinct  animals, 
or  remain  attached  to  it.     See  gemmation. 

gemmiparous  (je-mlp'a-rus),  a.  [<  NL.  gem^ 
miparus,  <  L.  gemma,  a,  bud,  a  gem,  -I-  parere, 
produce.]  1.  Producing  buds  or  gems. — 3. 
Producing  young  by  a  process  of  internal  gem- 
mation, without  sexual  intercourse,  as  the 
wingless  forms  of  aphids ;  geneagenetic.  See 
gemmation,  geneagenesis. 
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Gemmipora  (je-mip'o-ra),  n.  [NL.  (De  Blain- 
ville),  <  L.  gemma,  a  bud,  -1-  pons,  a  passage.] 
The  typical  genus  of  Gemmiporidw. 

Gemmiporidse  (jem-i-por'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < 
Gemmipora  +  -ido;.]  A  family  of  madrepora- 
rian  corals,  typified  by  the  genus  Gemmipora. 
J.  D.  Dana,  1846. 

gemmoid  (jem'oid),  a.  [<  L.  gemma,  a  gem, 
+  Gr.  eMof,  form.]  Having  the  nature  or  form 
of  a  gemma. 

gemmosityt  (je-mos'i-ti),  n.  [<  LL.  gemmosus, 
set  with  gems  (see  gemmous),  +  E.  -ity.']  The 
state  of  abounding  with  gems,  or  of  having  the 
character  of  a  gem.  [Curiously  defined  by 
Bailey,  1727,  "abundance  of  pearls," but  prob- 
ably never  used  in  any  sense.] 

gemmous  (jem'us),  a.  [<  L.  gemmosus,  set  with 
gems,  <  gemma,  gem :  see  gem.']  Same  as  gem- 
meous :  specifically  applied  to  a  fish,  the  gem- 
mous dragonet  (so  called  from  its  being  cov- 
ered with  spots  like  gems). 

gemmula  (jem'u-la),  «. ;  pi.  gemmulm  (-le). 
[NL.,  <  LL.  gemmula,  a  little  bud:  see  jrem- 
mule.]    In  biol.,  a  gemmule,  as  of  a  sponge. 

The  winter  gemmulae  form  spring  sexual  spongillse, 
which  produce  sexual  forms  in  wliich  arise  the  winter 
g&imtv\dce. 
W.  Marshall,  quoted  in  Smithsonian  Keport,  1886, 1.  766. 

gemmulation  (jem-u-la'shon),  n.  [=  F.  gem^ 
mulation;  as  gemmule  +  -ation.]  Same  as 
gemmation. 

gemmule  (jem'iil),  n.  [=  F.  gemmule,  <  LL. 
gemmula,  a  little  bud,  a  little  gem,  dim.  of  L. 
gemma,  a  bud,  a  gem:  see  gem.']  1.  In  hot. : 
(o)  A  small  bud  or  gemma.  (6)  The  plumule, 
(c)  An  ovule. — 2.  Imool.,  alittle  bud;  a  smaXl 
gemma.  Specifically — (a)  A  germinal  mass  of  spores 
of  some  low  animals,  as  sponges,  (b)  The  ciliated  embryo 
of  some  ccelenterates. 

When  a  part  of  the  parental  body  is  detached  in  the 
shape  of  gemmule,  or  egg,  or  foetus,  the  material  sacrifice 
is  conspicuous.  H.  Spencer,  Data  of  Ethics,  §  75. 

Beproduotion  takes  place  mainly  asexually  by  fission 
and  the  production  of  germs  or  gemmules,  but  also  by  the 
formation  of  ova  and  sperm  capsules.  The  gemmules  are 
in  the  fresh-water  Spongilla  masses  of  cells  which  are  sur- 
rounded by  a  firm  shell  composed  of  silicious  structures 
(amphidiscs),  and  .  .  .  pass  through  along  period  .  .  .  of 
inactivity.  Clans,  Zoblogy  (trans.),  I.  218. 

gemmuliferous  (jem-u-lif 'e-rus),  a.  [<  LL.  gem- 
mula, a  little  bud  (see  gemmule),  -I-  ferre  =  E. 
bear^.]  Bearing  or  producing  gemmnles,  as  a 
sponge  or  coelenterate. 

gemmyi  (jem'i),  a.  [<  gem  +  -i/i.]  Bright  with 
gems;  full  of  gems;  glittering. 

Fam'd  Oberon,  with  damask'd  robe  so  gay. 
And  gemmy  crown,  by  moonshine  sparkling  far. 

A.  Philips,  Pastorals,  vi. 
The  gemmy  bridle  glitter'd  free, 

Like  to  some  branch  of  stars  we  see 
Hung  in  the  golden  Galaxy. 

Tennyson,  Lady  of  Shalott,  iii. 

gemmy^  (jem'i),  a.    Same  as, jemmy. 
gemonies  (jem'o-niz),  n.  pi.     [L.  gemonice  (with 
or  without  scatce,  steps),  <  gemere,  groan :  see 
gement.    Cf.  "the  Bridge  of  Sighs."]    A  flight 
of  steps  on  the  Aventine  hill  in  ancient  Eome, 
to  which  the  bodies  of  executed  criminals  were 
dragged  by  hooks  to  be  thrown  into  the  Tiber. 
As,  to-day, 
The  fate  of  some  of  your  servants !  who  declining 
Their  way,  not  able,  for  the  throng,  to  follow, 
Slipt  downe  the  Germnies,  and  brake  their  ndcks ! 

B.  Jonson,  Sejanus,  v.  1. 

No  day  passes 
In  which  some  are  not  fasten'd  to  the  hook, 
Or  thrown  down  from  the  Gemonies. 

Massinger,  Roman  Actor,  i.  1. 

gemot  (AS.  pron.  ge-mot'),  n.  [Also  written 
gemote,  repr.  AS.  gemot,  a  meeting,  an  assem- 
bly, >  ME.  mote,  mod.  B.  moot:  see  moot,  »., 
andmeeii.]  A  meeting;  an  assembly:  occur- 
ring in  modem  English  only  as  a  historical 
term  (particularly  in  Witenagemot,  which  see) 
with  reference  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  period. 

Eadward  was  crowned  on  Easter  Day  at  Winchester,  the 
usual  place  for  an  Easter  Gemdt. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Norman  Conquest,  II.  8. 
It  would  appear,  these  judicial  matters  were  transacted 
in  the  ordinary  gemots  of  the  hundred  and  the  shire. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  299. 

gem-peg  (jem'peg),  n.  In  gem-cutting,  an  up- 
right double-elbowed  rod  of  iron  fixed  on  a  lapi- 
daries' bench  near  the  polishing-wheel,  bearing 
on  its  upper  part  an  inverted  cone  of  wood 
pierced  with  numerous  small  holes  or  nicks,  in 
one  of  which,  according  to  the  angle  desired, 
the  lapidary  rests  one  end  of  the  gem-stiek,  thus 
steadying  it  and  giving  it  the  proper  inclina- 
tion while  the  stone  glued  to  the  other  end  of 
the  gem-stick  is  being  polished  on  the  lap-  or 


polishing-wheel.  Also, <iOTnvgit\j,gim^ieg, germ- 
peg. 

The  support  .  .  .  placed  a  little  to  the  right  and  in  ad- 
vance of  the  lap  is  called  a  gim-peg. 

0.  Byrne,  Ai'tisan's  Handbook,  p.  202. 

gem-ring  (jem'ring),  n.  In  her.,  a  ring  with  a 
jewel  set  in  it,  used  as  a  bearing. 

gemsbok  (gemz'bok),  n.  [=  D.  gem^boh  (=  G-. 
gemsbodk),  the  buck  or  male  of  the  chamois  (ap- 
plied by  the  Dutch  in  South  Africa  to  the  Oryx 
capensis),  <  D.  gems  =  G.,  gems,  gemse,  chamois 
(see  chamois),  +  D.  bok  =  G.  book  =  E.  Smc)!;!.] 
The  South  Airiean  oryx,  Oryx  capensis,  a  fine 
large  antelope  of  the  group  Orygirm,  especially 
abundant  in  the  Kalahari  desert  and  Damara- 
land.  Like  the  other  oryxes,  it  is  of  large  size,  with  very 
long,  slender,  sharp,  and  nearly  straight  horns,  sometimes 


Gemsbok  {Oryx  capensis), 

over  a  yard  in  length,  forming  efficient  weapons  of  de- 
fense. The  general  color  is  fawn  or  yellowish,  whiten- 
ing on  the  under  parts,  with  conspicuous  black  and  white 
markings  on  the  head,  legs,  and  flanks.  The  neck  is  maued 
and  the  tail  tufted.  The  name  is  also  given  to  some  otlier 
oryxes  resembling  this  species.    Also  called  Itokama. 

gem-sculpture  (jem'skulp"tur),  n.  Same  as 
gem-engraving.     [Rare.] 

gemshorn  (gemz'hdm),  n.  [G.,  <  gems,  cham- 
ois (see  gemsbok),  +  Iwm  =  E.  horn.]  In  organ- 
building,  a  stop  having  tapering  metal  pipes 
which  yield  tones  of  a  pleasant  horn-like  qual- 
ity, intermediate  between  those  of  the  open  and 
those  of  the  stopped  diapason. 

gem-stick  (jem'stik),  n.    Same  as  dop^. 

gem-stone  (jem'ston),  n.  [<  gem  +  stone.  Cf. 
equiv.  AS.  gimstdn,  ME.  gimstan,  gimston,  ym- 
ston.]    A  precious  stone ;  a  gem. 

The  natural  forms  in  which  crystallized  genirStones  oc- 
cur are  but  rarely  adapted  for  direct  employment  in  ob- 
jects of  jewelry.    S.  K.  Handbook,  Precious  Stones,  p.  19. 

gent,  n.    An  obsolete  variant  of  gi/nK 

Gen.  An  abbreviation  of  (a)  Genesis;  (6)  Gen- 
eral (as  a  title). 

gen.  -An  abbreviation  of  (a)  general;  (b)  geni- 
tive. 

-gen.  [Also  -gene;  partly  <  L.  -genus,  -gem, 
'  -bom,' '  -produced,'  the  form  in  compound  ad- 
jectives or  nouns  of  the  verb  gignere,  genere, 
•/  *gen,  bear,  produce ;  partly  <  Gr.  -yei^t  (stem 
yevec-,  yeve-),  in  compound  adjectives, '  of  (such 
a)  kind  or  nature,'  '-bora,'  <  ykvoQ  (=  L.  genvs, 
stem  gener-),  kind,  nature,  <  ylyvecBai,  be  bom, 
become,  •\/*j'ei',  bear,  produce:  see  g'ent(«,fl'enerfl!, 
generate^  A  terminal  element  in  words  from 
or  made  after  the  Latin  or  Greek,  meaning  pri- 
marily '  produce,'  and  taken  either  passively, 
'bom,'  'produced,'  as  in  acrogen,  endogen,  exo- 
gen,  etc.,  that  which  is  produced  or  grows  at 
the  top,  from  within,  from  without,  etc.,  or 
actively,  'producing,'  'serving  to  produce,' as 
in  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  etc.,  that  whieh 
produces  or  serves  to  produce  water,  acid,  ni- 
tric acid,  etc.  The  corresponding  adjective  is 
in  -genie  or  -genous,  and  the  abstract  noun,  u 
any,  is  in  -geny. 

gena  (je'na),  n. ;  pi.  gence  (je'ne).  [L-,  ^^ 
cheek,  =  Gfr.  ytwQ,  the  chin,  jaw,  =  E.  chin,  q.  y. J 

1.  In  zool.  and  anat.,  the  cheek:  an  indefinite 
region  on  the  side  of  the  head  or  face  between 
the  ear,  eye,  and  nose,  (a)  The  side  of  the  hu- 
man face.  (J)  In  trilobites,  one  of  the  two  parte  '"™ 
which  the  limb  or  lateral  area  of  the  cephalic  eblew  « 
divided,  the  anterior  being  the  fixed  gena,  the  other  tne 
movable  or  separable  gena.  See  cut  under  Truom^.  W 
In  insecte,  a  region  of  the  side  of  the  head,  beneath  tne 
eye,  with  which  the  mandible  may  articulate,  bounaea 
by  the  epicranium  and  under  side  of  the  eye,  the  face,  ciy 
peus,  labrum,  labium,  and  base  of  mandibles. 

2.  {cap.]  [NL.]  In  conch.,  a  genus  of  gastro- 
pod mollusks.    J.  E.  Gray,  1840.  .  . 

genal  (je'nal),  a.  [<  gena  +  -al.]  Pertauung 
to  the  gena  or  cheek.— Genal  angle,  in  triloWtMi 
the  posterior  angle  of  the  movable  gena,  terminating  tne 
cephalic  shield  behind.     See  out  under  IWoMW.— «*"*' 


genal 

suture,  in  trilobites,  the  great  suture  dividing  tlie  fixed 
from  the  movable  gena.    See  cut  under  Trilobvta. 

genappe  (je-nap'),  n.  [<  Genappe,  in  Bel- 
gium, where  it  was  originally  manufactured.] 
A  worsted  yarn  wMeh,  because  of  its  smooth- 
ness, can  be  conveniently  combined  with  silk, 
and  is  thus  well  adapted  for  braids,  fringes,  etc. 

gendarme  (jen-darm'  or,  as  F.,  zhon-darm'), 
n.  [Also  gensdarme;  <  P.  gendarme,  sing.,  from 
pi.  gens  d'armes,  men-at-arms :  gens,  pi., people, 
folks,  persons,  men,  pi.  of  gent,  a  nation,  peo- 
ple, tribe,  race,  <  L.  gen{t-)s,  pi.  gentes,  a  race, 
elan,  people  (see gens) ;  de,  of,  at;  armes,  arms.] 

1.  Ongmally,  in  France,  a  man-at-arms;  a 
knight  or  cavalier  armed  at  aU  points  and  com- 
manding a  troop;  afterward,  a  member  of  a 
company  or  corps  of  cavalry;  a  cavalryman: 
sometimes  also  used  for  soldier  in  general. 

We  come  not  here,  my  lord,  said  they,  with  armes 
For  to  resist  the  ohok  of  thy  Gens  d'm-mes. 

T.  Hudson,  tr.  ol  Du  Bartas's  Judith,  v.  638. 

2.  In  France,  since  the  Kevolutionj  one  of  the 
corps  of  national  poUoe,  a  body  organized,  uni- 
formed, and  drilled  like  soldiers,  and  consid- 
ered, in  a  sense,  a  privileged  corps  of  the  French 
army:  also  used  for  a  policeman  of  a  similar 
corps  in  some  other  European  countries.  See 
gendarmerie,  2. 

gendarmerie,  gendarmery  (zhon-dar'm6-re, 
jen-dSr'me-n),  n.  [Foimsiily  also  gensdarmerie, 
gendarmory,  gendarmourie ;  <  F.  gendarmerie,  < 
gendarme,  q-  v.]  1.  Formerly,  in  France,  a 
body  of  cavalry,  first  organized  under  this  name 
by  Charles  VII. ;  cavalry  in  general,  xhe  special 
corps  of  gendarmerie  of  the  army  were  suppressed  in  1778, 
excepting  the  Scotch  company,  the  most  ancient. 

Had  the  gensdarmery  of  our  great  writers  no  other  en- 
emy to  fight  with?         Bp.  Hacket,  Abp.  Williams,  i.  102. 

Were  ...  to  have  set  on  the  getidarnKnirie. 

Bp.  Burnet,  Hist.  Keformation,  an.  1661. 

The  gendarmory  and  bands  of  horsemen. 

Strype,  Memorials,  an.  1651. 
The  foreign  mercenaries,  the  men-at-arms,  or  gendar- 
mery. R.  W.  Dixon,  Hist.  Church  of  Bng.,  xix. 

2.  The  armed  police  of  France,  consisting  of 
mounted  and  unmounted  gendarmes,  first  or- 
ganized in  1790  as  a  standing.militia  for  the  en- 
forcement of  law  and  the  preservation  of  order. 
The  gendarmerie  is  recruited  from  picked  men,  generally 
from  the  regular  army,  and  is  organized  into  legions,  de- 
.  pai  tmental  companies,  and  local  lieutenancies,  each  of  the 
last  being  divided  into  brigades  of  five  or  more  men  each. 
There  are  also  special  corps  of  maritime  and  colonial  gen- 
darmerie, the  former  for  service  at  ports  and  naval  sta- 
tions. Detachments  of  gendarmerie  accompany  all  armies 
in  the  field.  The  name  is  applied  to  similar  organizations 
in  some  other  countries.    See  gendarme,  2. 

He  [Emperor  Nicholas]  formed  a  body  of  well-paid  of- 
ficers, called  the  Gendarmene,  who  were  scattered  over 
the  counti7,  and  ordered  to  report  directly  to  his  Majes- 
ty whatever  seemed  to  them  worthy  of  attention. 

D.  M.  Wallace,  Russia,  p.  207. 

gendarmoryt,  n.    See  gendarmerie. 
gender  (jen'd6r),  n.     [<  ME.  gendyr,  gendre,  < 
OF.  gendre,  genre,  F.  genre,  kind,  genus,  style, 
=  Pr.  gendre,  genre  =  Sp.  g^ero  =  Pg.  genero 
=  It.  genere,  kind,  <  L.  geniis  (abl.  genere),  race, 
stock,  sort,  kind :  see  genus,  of  which  gender  is 
a  doublet]     If.  Kind;  sort;  class;  genus. 
The  other  motive. 
Why  to  a  public  count  I  might  not  go. 
Is  the  great  love  the  general  gender  bear  him. 

Shale,  Hamlet,  iv.  7. 

Our  bodies  are  our  gardens ;  to  the  which  our  wills  are 
gardeners;  so  that  if  we  will  .  .  .  supplylt  with  one  Jen- 
ifer of  herbs,  or  distract  it  with  many,  .  .  .  why,  the  pow- 
er and  corrigible  authority  of  this  lies  in  our  wills. 

Sh.dk.,  Othello,  i.  3. 

Several  sorts  which  they  called  genders  or  species,  ac- 
cording as  they  refen-ed  them,  either  upwards  to  a  more 
comprehensive  sort  of  bodies,  or  downwards  to  a  narrow- 
er species.  Boyle,  Origin  of  Forms. 

2.  Sex,  male  or  female.  [CoUoq.  and  humor- 
ous.] 

"  Her  laying  herself  out  to  catch  the  admiration  of  vul- 
gar minds,  in  a  way  which  made  me  blush  lor  my— for 

my "    "  Gender,"  suggested  Mr.  Squeers. 

Dickens,  Nicholas  Nickleby,  xln. 

3.  In  gram.,  a  formal  distinction  in  words,  ap- 
parently founded  on  and  in  part  expressing  dif- 
ferences of  sexual  character,  as  male  and  fe- 
male, or  as  male,  female,  or  of  neither  sex 
(neuter),  in  the  languages  of  the  Indo-European  family 
the  distinction  originally  is  threefold,  as  masculine,  femi- 
nine, and  neuter  (the  first  including  principally  male  be- 
ings, the  second  female,  and  the  third  those  of  no  sex),  and 
appears  in  nouns,  adjectives,  and  pronouns  (except  the 
personal  pronouns),  although  among  masculines  and  femi- 
nines  are  included  (on  grounds  not  yet  made  clear)  many 
words  designating  things  of  no  sex.  In  the  Benntic  lan- 
guages the  genders  are  only  two,  masculine  and  feminine, 
and  the  distinction  is  made  also  in  the  second  and  third 
persons  of  verbs.  In  the  majority  of  languages  distinction 
of  gender  is  altogether  wanting.  In  some  tongues  differ- 
ences  not  of  sex  are  made  the  ground  of  formal  distinc- 
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generable 


-     _    ,       languages, 

Drench,  have  lost  the  neuter  gender,  and  have  masculine 
and  feminine  only ;  some,  like  English,  have  uo  gender  ex- 
cept in  a  few  pronouns,  as  fte,  she,  it;  some,  like  modern 
Persian,  have  no  gender  whatever. 


of  or  writer  upon  genealogy. 

They  deny  that  historians  or  genealogists  can  point  out 
the  first  mean  man  named  Douglas. 

Scott,  Castle  Dangerous,  iv. 


Hast  thou  no  understandings  for  thy  cases,  and  the  num-  wenealoeize  den-e-al'o-iiz),  «.  J. ;  pret.  and  pp. 

bers  of  the  genders^  SMk.,  M.  w.  of  w.,  iv.  1.  ^lfZloli^^d,vvv   genellJgizing.  \<.  genea&^y 

gender  (jen'dfer),  i>.     [<.ME.  gendren,<  OF.  gen-    + -ize.^    To  investigate  or  treat  of  genealogy. 

drer,  genrer  =  Sp.  generar  (obs.)  =  Pg.  gerar    Also  spelled  genealogise. 

=  It.  generare,  <  L.  generare,  beget,  <  gen-us  genealogy  (jen-e-al'6-ji),  n. ;  pi.  genealogies 

(gener-),  kind,  genus:  see  gender,  n.    Cf.  gener-    (-jiz).     [<  ME.  g'enealogie  =  D.  G.  genealogie  = 

Dan.  Sw.  genealogi,  <  OF.  genealogie,  F.  genea- 
logie =  Pr.  genolosia,  genolbgia  =  Sp.  genealogia 
=  Pg.  It.  genealogia,  <  Lli.  genealogia,  <  Gr.  je- 
vea?Myia,  the  making  of  a  pedigree,  tracing  of 
a  family,  <  yeveaUyoc,  one  who  makes  a  pedi- 
gree, a  genealogist,  <  yevea,  a  race,  stock,  gen- 
eration, family,  descent  (allied  to  yevog,  a  race, 
stock,  family:  see  genus),  +  "i^ew,  speak:  see 
-ology.'l  1.  An  account  or  history  of  the  de- 
scent of  a  person  or  family  from  an  ancestor ; 
an  enumeration  of  ancestors  and  their  descen- 
dants in  the  natural'order  of  succession. 

The  Apostle  .  .  .  had  warned  Timothy  against  giving 
heed  to  fables  and  endlfess  genealogies;  by  genealogies 
meaning  the  derivation  of  angelic  and  spiritual  natures, 
according  to  a  fantastic  system  invented  by  the  Oriental 
philosophers.  Bp.  Hurd,  Works,  VI.  viii. 

2.  In  Mot,  a  similar  tracing  of  the  lines  of 
descent  of  animals  or  plants  from  ancestral 
forms.  See  evolution. — 3.  Pedigree;  lineage; 
regular  descent  of  a  person  or  family  from  a 
progenitor. 

They  [heathen  philosophers]  do  indeed  describe  the 
genealogies  of  their  Heroes  and  subordinate  Gods,  but  for 
the  supreme  Deity,  he  is  constantly  acknowledged  to  be 
without  beginning  of  time,  or  end  of  days. 

Bp.  Wilkins,  Natural  Eeligion,  i.  8. 

The  ancients  ranged  chaos  into  several  regions,  and  in 
that  order  successively  rising  one  from  another,  as  if  it 
were  a  pedigree  or  genealogy. 

T.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

I  observe  that  gout  loves  ancestors  and  genealogy ;  it 
needs  five  or  six  generations  of  gentlemen  or  noblemen  to 
give  it  its  full  vigoiu'.     Sydney  Smith,  To  Lady  Holland. 

4.  Progeny;  offspring;  generation.     [Kare.] 

The  family  consisted  of  an  old  grey-headed  man  and  his 
wife,  with  five  or  six  sous  and  sous-in-Iaw,  and  their  sev- 
eral wives,  and  a  joyous  genealogy  out  of  them. 

Sterne,  Sentimental  Journey. 

=S3T1.  3.  Lineage,- etc.    See  pedigree. 
genearch  (jen'f-ark),  n.     [<  Gt.  yeveapxjjc,  ye- 
vapxriQ,  <  ytvea,  yivog,  a  race,  familyj  -1-  apxuv, 
rule.]    The  chief  of  a  family  or  tnbe.    Imp. 


ate,  engender. 1  I.  trans.  1.  To  beget;  pro- 
create; generate;  engender. 

For  Crist  Jesus  I  haue  gendrid  ghou  hi  the  ghospel. 

Wyelif,  1  Cor.  iv.  15  (Oxf.). 

Hence — 2.  To  give  rise  to;  bring  out  or 
forth. 

Whatsoever  does  gender  strife,  the  apostle  commands 
us  to  avoid.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  II.  126. 

Its  infiuence 
Thrown  in  our  eyes  genders  a  novel  sense.    Keats. 

II.  intrans.  To  copulate;  breed. 

Thou  Shalt  not  let  thy  cattle  gender  with  a  diverse  kind. 

Lev.  xix.  19. 

The  one  [covenant]  from  the  mount  Sinai,  which  gender- 
eth  to  bondage,  which  is  Agar.  GaL  Iv.  24. 

genderert  (jen'der-fer),  n.    One  who  engenders. 

genderless  (jen'd6r-les),  a.  [<  gender,  n.,  + 
-less.l  In  gram.,  without  gender;  having  no 
formal  distinctions  expressing  differences  of 
sex. 

We  should  expect  to  find  the  parent  Aryan  genderless 
like  the  Finnic.  Jour,  of  Anthrop.  In^t.,  XVII.  257. 

genderliket  (jen'd6r-lik),  a.  Of  the  same  gen- 
der or  genus. 

Note  that  in  every  proportionalitie,  we  properly  call  the 
2  antecedents  genderlike  teai'mes,  for  likeness  in  quality, 
which  name  also  serves  for  the  two  consequents. 

T.  Hill,  Arithmetic  (1600),  p.  202. 

gendruret,  «.  1.  The  act  of  begetting  or  pro- 
creating.   E.  D. 

The  sinewis  of  his  stones  of  gendrure  ben  f  oldid  togidere. 

Wyelif,  Job  xl.  12. 

2.  That  which  is  engendered.    E.  D. 
Gentille  gendrure  to  make.      Robert  of  Brunne,  p.  253. 

-gene.  [F.  -gine,  <  L.  -genus,  -gena,  or  Gr.  -ysv^c: 
see  -gen.}  A  form  of  -gen  in  some  words  from  or 
made  after  the  French  model,  as  in  amphigene. 

geneagenesis  (jen^e-a-jeu'e-sis),  n.     [NL.,  < 
GcT.  ysvea,  race,  stock,  generation,  descent,  -l- 
yheniQ,  generation.]     A  kind  of  parthenogene- 
sis resulting  from  internal  gemmation 
used  by  Quatrefages. 

geneagenetic  (ien"e-a-ie-net'ik),  a.  [<  gene- 
agenesis,  after  genetic.}  Pertaining  to  genea- 
genesis ;  gemmiparous,  as  an  aphid. 

geneal,  a.  and  n.    Same  as  geniaP. 

genealogie,  genealogical  (jen'e-a-loj'ik,  -i- 
kal),  a.  [=  F.  geneaXogique  =  Sp.  genealdgico 
='Pg.  It.  genealogico,  <  NL.  genealogieus,  <  LL. 
genealogia,  geTie&logj:  see  genealogy.}  1.  Per- 
taining to  or  of  the  nature  of  genealogy;  re- 
lating to  or  exhibiting  the  succession  of  off- 
spring from  a  progenitor. 


Diet. 


a  term  geneat  (AS.  pron.  ge-na'at),  n.  [AS.  genedt,  a 
companion  (in  legal  use  with  a  technical  sense 
imperfectly  translated  by  '  vassal') ;  =  OS.  ge- 
ndt  =  D.  genoot  =  OHG.  genoz,  G.  genosse,  a  com- 
panion, lit.  one  who  uses  a  thing  with  another; 
<  AS.  nedtan,  use,  enjoy,  =  D.  genieten  =  OHG. 
giniozan,  -MHG.  geniezen,  G.  geniessen,  use,  en- 
joy, =  Goth,  niutan,  partake,  etc. :  see  neat^, 
note^.}  In  Anglo-Saxon  hist.,  a  vassal;  one 
holding  land  for  service  or  rent. 

The  geneat  must  work,  on  the  land  and  off  the  land,  as 
he  is  bidden,  and  ride  and  cariy,  lead  load,  and  drive 
drove,  and  do  many  things  beside. 

Quoted  in  J.  R.  Green's  Conq.  of  Eng.,  p.  318. 
He  [Hondms]  also,eugi-aved  a  gmecOog^  chart  of  the  ge^eat-land,  n.  _  In  Anglo-Saxon  hist,  land  in 


Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  with  the  arms 
Knights  of  the  Garter  to  the  year  1689,  drawn  by  Thomas 
Talbot.  Walpole,  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  III.  i. 

An  old  Roman  grafted  on  a  modern  Englishman  pro- 
duced the  golden  fruit  of  true  patriotism,  real  personal 
greatness,  and  nobility  unindebted  to  a  genealogical  table. 
Y.  Knoco,  Letters  to  a  Young  Nobleman,  Iv. 

We  may  conclude  .  .  .  that  between  societies  of  the 
Industrial  type  there  will  be  differences  of  political  or- 
ganizatiou  consequent  on  genealogical  differences. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  §  578. 


villeinage ;  gafol-land. 

geneial,  a.  and  ».    See  geniaP. 

gen6pi  (F.  pron.  zha-na-pe'),  n.  [F.]  A  sweet 
absinthe,  of  a  rich  green  color,  made  from  spe- 
cies of  Artemisia  {A.  glacialis  and  A.  mutellima) 
which  are  found  in  the  Alps. 

genera,  n.    Plural  of  genus. 

generaoility  (jen"e-ra-bil'i-ti),  n.   [<  generable : 
see  -hility.}    (japalbility  of  being  generated. 
2    Aceordina  to  or  characterized  by  descent        The  genealogy  of  the  passions,  the  origin  of  ideas,  and 
from  a  common  ancestor :  as,  genealogical  order,     the  generability  of  mmd.         J'oh,mone,  Madness,  Pref . 

In  India,  at  this  day  the  members  of  the  genealogie  Sf^^Lt^}^JZ-'^^.^±^LZ-..til.r^^^^^ 
clans  are  always  careful  to  refer  their  position  to  their 
Eponym.  W.  E.  Hearn,  Aryan  Household,  p.  144. 

Genealogical  tree,  (a)  Tlie  genealogy  or  lineage  of  a 
family  drawn  out  under  the  form  of  a  tree,  with  its  roots, 
stem,  and  branches. 

Among  the  rest  was  the  room  in  which  James  I.  died, 
and  a  portico  with  a  genealogical  tree  of  the  house  of  Cecil 
painted  on  the  walls.       Ooagh,  Topography,  Theobalds. 


(M  In  zool.,  a  graphic  representation  of  the  supposed  der- 
ivation by  descent  with  modification  of  any  group  of  ani- 
mals from  their  ancestral  or  primitive  stock ;  a  phylum. 
Such  trees  or  phyla,  now  in  common  use,  are  the  same  in 
idea  and  purpose  as  ordinary  genealogical  trees,  with  the 
names  of  the  groups  of  animals  supposed  to  have  been 
successively  evolved  in  place  of  the  names  of  persons.  See 
phylum. 

genealogically  (jen"e-a-loj'i-kal-i),  adv.    In  a 
genealogie  manner;  as  regards  genealogy. 


It.  generabile,  <  L.  generabilis,  that  may  gener- 
ate or  be  generated,  <  generare,  generate :  see 
generate.}  1.  Capable  of  being  begotten  or 
generated;  that  may  be  produced  by  genera- 
tion, in  any  sense  of  the  word. 

Which  hath  power  of  al  thing  generable 
To  rule  and  stere  by  their  great  influence 
Weder  and  wind. 

Henryson,  Testament  of  Creseide,  1. 148. 

They  [the  poets]  were  the  first  obseruers  of  all  natiu'all 

causes  &  effects  in  the  things  generable  and  corruptible, 

and  from  thence  mounted  vp  to  search  after  the  celestiall 

courses  and  infiuences. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  6. 
We  speak  here  of  the  original  life  of  the  soul  itself,  that 
this  is  substantial,  neither  generable  nor  coriuptible,  but 
only  createable  and  annihilable  by  the  Deity. 

Cudworth,  Intellectual  System,  p.  862. 


generable 

2t.  Genial;  contributory  to  propagation.  Narcs. 
Thou,  queen  of  heav'n,  conunandress  of  the  deep, 
Lady  of  lakes,  regent  of  woods  and  deer, 
A  lamp  dispelling  irksome  uight ;  the  soiu-ce 
Of  generable  moisture.  Fuimus  Troes. 

general  (jen'e-ral),  a.  and  n.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  generall'i  <"ME.  general,  generalle,  <  OF. 
general,  P.  g^n&ral  =  Pr.  Sp.  general  =  Fg.  gene- 
ral, geral  =  It.  generale  =  D.  generaal  =  G.  Dan. 
Sw.  general  (in  comp.),  general,  common,  <  L. 
generalis,  of  or  belonging  to  a  kind,  race,  or  ge- 
nus, of  or  belonging  to  all,  general,  common, 
<  genus  (gener-),  a  kind,  race,  family,  genus: 
see  gender,  n.,  and  gentis.^  I,  a.l.  Pertaining 
or  applicable  to  or  predieable  of  all  objects  of 
a  given  class,  or  all  of  a  number  of  resembling 
individuals ;  universal  within  the  limits  of  the 
class  or  group  of  things  considered :  as,  a  general 
lavr  of  nature ;  a  statute  general  in  its  appHea- 
tion ;  a  general  principle ;  a  general  idea ;  the 
general  interest  or  safety  of  a  nation ;  to  labor 
for  the  general  good,  in  logic  a  name,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, "cockatrice,"  is  considered  to  be  general  even 
though  there  is  no  real  individual  to  which  it  can  be  ap- 
plied :  and  it  may  also  be  general  though  there  is  but  one 
Individual  to  which  it  is  actually  applied.  On  the  other 
haud,  a  disjunctive  expression,  as  "  William  Shakspere, 
William  Harvey,  or  Francis  Bacon,"  though  predieable 
of  each  individual  of  the  group,  is  not  considered  to  he 
gejieral.  See  nominaiisni,  realism,  and  conceptualism, 
I  drink  to  the  general  joy  of  the  whole  table. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  ill.  4. 
When  she  defines,  argues,  divides,  compounds. 
Considers  vertue,  vice,  and  general  things. 

Sir  J.  Datnes,  Nosce  Teipsum. 
The  verdurous  wall  of  Paradise  up  sprung ; 
Which  to  our  general  sire  gave  prospect  large 
Into  his  nether  empire  neighbouring  round. 

MUton,  P.  L.,  iv.  144. 
If  .  .  .  ideas  be  abstract,  .  .  .  [our  knowledge]  will  be 
general  knowledge. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  IV.  iv.  12. 
He  appeals  to  all. 
And  by  the  general  voice  will  stand  or  fall. 

Shet^dan,  The  Rivals,  Prol. 

Every  man  who  has  seen  the  world  knows  that  nothing 

is  so  useless  as  a  general  maxim.    Macaulay,  Machiavelli. 

The  homeward  voyage  and  captivity  of  Richard  had 

some  effect  on  the  general  affairs  of  the  world ;  his  special 

visit  to  Ragusa  affected  only  the  local  affairs  of  Ragusa. 

K  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  222. 

In  observing  human  character,  single  feelings  or  actions 

interest  us  chiefly  as  criteria  of  general  tendencies. 

J.  Sully,  Sensation  and  Intuition,  p.  267. 
The  reproduction  of  ideas  under  the  so-called  laws  of 
association  is  a  general  fact  of  consciousness. 

G.  T.  Ladd,  Physiol.  Psychology,  p.  634. 

2.  Pertaining  or  applicable  to,  or  predieable 
or  true  of,  many  or  most  of  a  class  indefinitely, 
but  by  implication  not  to  every  member  of  it 
vrithout  exception ;  common  to  the  majority  or 
an  indefinite  number,  or  to  a  large  but  indefi- 
nite extent;  prevalent;  usual;  common:  as, 
a  general  custom;  to  differ  from  the  general 
opinion ;  hence,  indefinite ;  vague ;  not  precise : 
as,  to  evade  a  point  by  general  statements. 
Specifically,  in  math.,  true  except  in  certain  limiting 
cases,  when  certain  quantities  vanish.  Thus,  it  is  true  as 
a  general  proposition  that  three  equations  sufllce  to  de- 
termine thi'ee  unknown  quantities ;  yet  this  is  not  the 
case  if  the  resultant  vanishes. 

Their  generailest  weapons  are  the  Russe  bowes  and  ar- 
rowes.  Capt.  John  Smith,  True  Travels,  I.  43. 

Until  I  woke,  and  found  him  settled  down 
Upon  the  general  decay  of  faith 
Right  thro'  the  world.  Tennyson,  The  Epic. 

Where  the  author  speaks  more  strictly  and  particularly 
on  any  theme,  it  will  explain  the  more  loose  and  general 
expressions.  Watts,  Improvement  of  Mind. 

Who  shall  tell  when  the  sense  of  insecurity  has  become 
general  enough  to  merit  respect? 

H.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  170. 
The  general  rough-and-ready  education  of  such  a  life. 

W.  Black. 

3.  Comprising  or  pertaining  to  the  whole ;  col- 
lective :  opposed  to  partial :  as,  a  general  set- 
tlement of  accounts ;  a  general  departure  of 
guests ;  a  general  involucre  (that  is,  one  which 
subtends  the  whole  inflorescence);  also,  per- 
taining to,  predieable  of,  or  occupied  with  a 
great  variety  of  different  objects  having  com- 
mon characters. 

And  in  the  heije  holly  gost  holly  y  beleue, 
And  generall  holy  chirche  also  hold  this  in  thy  mynde. 
Piers  Plowman's  Crede  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  816. 
Ye  are  come  unto  mount  Sion,  and  ...  to  the  general 
assembly  and  church  of  the  firstborn  which  are  written 
in  heaven.  Heb.  xii.  23. 

Our  general  forces  at  Bridgenorth  shall  meet. 

Shak.,  IHen.  IV-.,  iii.  2. 
There  were  the  learned  Isaac  Vossius  and  Spanhemius, 
son  of  the  famous  man  of  Heidelburg,  nor  was  this  gentle- 
man less  learned,  being  a  generall  scholar. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Oct.  31,  1675. 

4.  Pertaining  to  the  main  features  of  the  ob- 
ject; regarded  in  the  gross,  with  neglect  of 
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details  and  unimportant  exceptions:  as,  his 
general  attainments  are  excellent ;  a  general 
survey. 

Having  gotten  his  general  knowledge  of  the  party 
against  whom,  as  he  had  already  of  the  party  for  whom, 
he  was  to  fight.  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Ai'cadia,  i. 

The  generall  end  therefore  of  all  the  booke  is  to  fashion 
a  gentleman  or  noble  pei'son  in  vertuous  and  gentle  disci- 
pline. Spenser,  To  Raleigh,  prefixed  to  F.  Q. 

Why,  my  lord  of  York  commends  the  plot  and  the  gen- 
eral course  of  the  action.  Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  ii.  3. 

I  have  a  very  gen>eral  acquaintance  here  in  New  Eng- 
land. Hawthorne,  Old  Manse,  I.  91. 

The  general  aspect  was  peaceful  and  contented. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Old  Vol.  of  Life,  p.  26. 

5.  Having  to  do  with  all;  public;  common; 
vulgar. 

You  will  rather  show  our  general  louts 
How  you  can  frown.  Shak.,  Cor.,  iii.  2. 

Are  you  coying  it. 
When  I  command  you  to  be  free,  and  general 
To  all?  B.  Jonson,  Catiline,  i.  1. 

She's  generall,  she's  free,  she's  liberall 
Of  hand  and  purse,  she's  open  unto  all. 

John  Taylor,  Works  (1630). 
The  general  practitioner  is  the  advance  guard  of  the 
army  which  fights  against  disease. 

Saturday  Rev.,  March,  1874,  p.  303. 

6.  Not  specifically  limited  in  scope,  operation, 
or  function;  not  restricted  to  special  details, 
particulars,  or  occasions:  used  of  authority 
conferred,  or  of  office  or  employment  exer- 
cised :  as,  a  general  power  of  attorney ;  a  gen- 
eral officer  of  the  army;  a  general  mechanic. 
iGen^ral  in  this  sense,  in  designations  of  rank  or  office 
taken  or  imitated  from  the  French,  usually  follows,  ac- 
cording to  Fi-ench  idiom,  the  noun  which  it  qualifies ;  and 
the  two  words  are  in  English  usually  treated  as  a  com- 
pound noun,  as  adjutant-general,  attorney-general,  etc.] — 
General  acceptance.  See  acceptance,  1  (c)  (2). —  Gen- 
eral act.  See  act,  4.— General  agent,  anatomy,  ane- 
mia, Asseml)I3^  assignment,  authority.  See  the 
nouns.— General  average.  See  average^,  1  (e).— Gen- 
eral Baptists.  See  Baptist,  2.—  General  case,  center, 
color.  See  the  nouns.— General  charge,  in  Scots  law, 
a  charge  the  use  of  which  is  to  cause  the  heir  either  to 
represent  his  ancestor  or  to  renounce  the  succession.  A 
general  special  charge  is  a  writ  passing  the  signet,  the  ob- 
ject of  wliich  is  to  supply  the  place  of  a  general  service, 
and  to  vest  by  a  fiction  of  law  those  subjects  which  would 
have  required  a  general  service  to  have  vested  them  in 
the  heir. — General  conference.  See  conference,  2  (c). — 
General  confession.  See  cor^ession.— General  confu- 
tation, in  logic,  a  confutation  which  does  not  name  the 
fallacy  committed,  but  either  denies  the  consequence,  or 
distinguishes,  or  offers  an  independent  argument  to  the 
contraiy. —  General  Convention.  See  convention,  3  (a). 
— General  conversion,  in  logic,  that  mode  of  conversion 
commonly  called  simple,  where  the  quantity  of  the  propo- 
sition remains  unchanged. —  General  council  (cedes.). 
See  council,  7.— General  council  of  the  university.  See 
coM?M!«.— General  Court,  credit,  custom,  delivery. 
See  the  nouns. — General  Court  of  Trials,  a  session  of 
the  general  court  or  legislative  assembly  of  a  New  England 
colony  held  for  the  purpose  of  trying  causes,  in  exercise 
of  the  judicial  power  which  those  assemblies  possessed. 

For  theft  a  white  man  was  tried  in  those  old  days  at  the 
General  Court  of  Trials. 

Johns  Hopkins  Univ.  Studies,  IV.  115. 
General  Deficiency  Bill.  See  6«Z3.— General  demur- 
rer. &e&  demurrer^,  1. — General  deputy.  HeedeptUy, 
3.— General  edict,  equation,  issue,  jurisdiction,  ju- 
risprudence, law,  legacy,  lien,  etc.  See  the  nouns.— 
General  mortgage-bonds.  See  bondi.—  General  ofl- 
cer,  order,  etc.  See  the  nouns.— General  postman,  a 
carrier  of  letters  in  general  except  those  sent  from  one 
point  in  the  London  district  to  another.    [Eng.] 

Like  a  general  postman's  coat.  Dickens,  Pickwick,  ii. 
General  principle,  one  to  which  there  are  no  exceptions 
within  its  range  of  application,  or  which  is  true  of  every- 
thing to  which  it  is  germane.— General  regulations. 
See  regulation.— Geneval  service,  ship,  statute,  tall, 
term,  waxrant,  warranty,  etc.  See  the  nouns.— Heir 
general.  SeeA^ir.  =Syn.l-3.  Common,  Universal.  See 
common. 

II.  n,  1.  That  which  is  general  or  common  to 
all  of  a  given  class  or  group ;  a  general  state- 
ment, principle,  truth,  etc. 

For  his  answer  to  what  I  aflSrme,  by  that  generall  which 
he  bringeth,  if  I  should  grant  all  he  saith,  how  short  it 
were  you  may  easily  judge. 

E.  Winslow,  in  Appendix  to  New  England's  Memorial, 

[p.  395. 

In  particulars  our  knowledge  begins,  and  so  spreads  it- 
self by  degrees  to  generals.  Locke. 

2.  A  genus  or  class  embracing  all  objects  hav- 
ing certain  characters,  and  especially  including 
species  under  it.  Now  only  in  the  phrase  in 
general  (which  see,  below).  ♦ 

The  chief  general  is  so  that  where  as  it  is  in  the  head  of 
al  and  above  al  it  can  never  become  inferiour  to  be  of  any 
kinde  or  sorte  in  thinges.  .  .  .  The  middle  general  is  the 
same  that  being  comprehended  betwixte  the  chiefe  gen- 
eral and  the  lowest  kinde  or  sorte  in  thinges,  may  be  also 
some  kinde  or  fourme  it  self. 

Sir  T.  WUson,  Rule  of  Reason  (1651). 
All  our  abilities,  gifts,  natures,  shapes, 
Severals  and  generals  of  grace. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C,  i.  3. 

A  history  painter  paints  man  in  general. 

Sir  J.  Reynolds. 


generalisable 

3.  Milit.,  an  officer  holding  a  general  com- 
mand (whence  the  title) ;  the  commander  of  an 
army,  or  of  any  organization  of  troops  larger 
than  a  regiment :  as  an  official  title,  used  either 
alone  for  the  highest  or  next  to  the  highest  rank, 
or  with  an  adjunct  designating  the  particular 
grade.  See  lieutenant-general,  major-general,  and 
brigadier-general,  in  modern  European  armies  the 
specific  rank  of  general  is  usually  the  highest  under  tliat 
of  marshal  or  field-marshal.  In  the  United  States  the  title 
when  used,  is  that  of  the  acting  commander-in-chief  of  the 
whole  army  (the  President  being  the  titular  commander- 
in-chief).  The  rank  has  been  held,  under  temporary  laws 
only  by  Generals  Washington,  Grant,  and  Sherman,  and 
for  a  short  time  before  his  death  in  1888  by  General  Sheri- 
dan, whose  previous  title  as  commander-in-chief  was  lieu- 
tenant-general. In  address  and  common  speech  any  gen- 
eral officer  is  called  general  simply.    Abbreviated  Gen. 

The  senate  has  letters  from  ttiegenei'al,  wherein  he  gives 
my  son  the  whole  name  of  the  war.         Shak.,  Cor.,  ii.  1. 
The  war's  old  art  each  private  soldier  knows. 
And  with  a  general's  love  of  conquest  glows. 

Addison,  The  Campaign. 

4.  A  particular  beat  of  drum  or  march,  being 
that  which,  in  the  morning,  gives  notice  to  in- 
fantry to  be  in  readiness  to  march. —  5.  JEeeles. , 
the  chief  of  an  order  of  monks  or  priests,  or  of 
all  the  houses  or  congregations  established  un- 
der the  same  rule :  as,  the  general  of  the  Domini- 
cans, or  of  the  Jesuits,  in  most  orders  the  office  is 
held  for  three  years,  but  in  that  of  the  Jesuits  it  is  held 
for  life.  The  general,  being  subj  ect  to  the  immediate  juris- 
diction of  the  pope,  is  exempt  from  episcopal  jurisdiction, 
but  has  the  right  to  sit  and  vote  with  the  bishops  in  a  gen 
eral  council  of  the  church. 

6t.  The  public;  the  community;  the  vulgar. 

The  success. 
Although  particular  [partial],  shall  give  a  scantling 
Of  good  or  had  unto  the  general.    Shak., T.  and  C,  1.3. 
The  play,  I  remember,  pleased  not  the  million ;  'twas 
caviare  to  the  general.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

General  of  division,  a  general  commanding  a  divisirat 
of  an  army  in  the  field.  Compare  brigadier. — Great  gen- 
erals, the  general  charges  furnished  by  the  owner  of  a  fish- 
ing-vessel, including  wood,  water,  lights,  knives,  salt,  bait, 
etc.  [New  England.]— In  general,  (a)  As  regards  the 
generality  or  most ;  for  the  most  part ;  with  few  excep- 
tions ;  in  the  main ;  generally. 

But  I  should  think,  Mr.  Puff,  that  authors  would  ingen- 
eral  be  able  to  do  this  sort  of  work  for  themselves. 

Sheridan,  The  Critic,  i.  2. 
In  general,  those  who  nothing  have  to  say 
Contrive  to  spend  the  longest  time  in  doing  it. 

Lowell,  Oriental  Apologue. 
(6t)  Inclusively ;  without  exception. 

They  dede  his  pleasure  to  obeye, 
Theder  they  came  ichon  in  generall. 

Generydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1691. 
N'est.  Our  general  doth  salute  you  with  a  kiss. 
Ulyss.  Yet  is  the  kindness  but  particular ; 
'Twere  better  she  were  kiss'd  in  general. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C,  iv.  5. 
(ct)  In  all  things. 

Thou  art  a  grave  and  noble  counsellor. 
Most  wise  in  general.  Shak.,  Pericles,  v.  1. 

(d)  In  Tnath.,  in  all  cases  except  possibly  in  limiting  cases 
or  in  case  of  some  additional  condition  being  fulfilled.— 
Small  generals,  the  general  charges  furnished  by  the 
crew  of  a  fishing-vessel,  as  the  provisions,  lines,  hooks,  etc. 
[New  England.] 

generalt,  adv.  [<  general,  a.]^  Same  as  gener- 
ally. 

Such  attribution  should  the  Douglas  have, 

As  not  a  soldier  of  this  season's  stamp 

Should  go  so  general  current  through  the  world. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  iv.  1. 

general  (jen'e-ral),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  gener- 
aled  or  generalled,  ppr.  generaling  or  general- 
ling.  [<  general,  ».]  To  command  as  a  gen- 
eral; marshal. 

The  God  of  battles  was  on  their  side ;  crime  and  the  lost 
archangel  generaled  the  ranks  of  Pharaoh. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Shirley,  iii. 

generalate  (jen'e-ral-at),  n.   [<  general  +  -ofeS.] 

1.  A  district  under  the  control  or  supervision 
of  a  general.     [Eare.] 

By  the  close  of  the  17th  century  there  were  three  fron- 
tier se?ieraZa(eg— Carlstadt,  Warasdin,  and  Petrinia  (the 
last  also  called  the  Banal).  Encye.  Brit.,  XVL  296, 

2.  The  office  of  a,  general;  a  generalship. 
[Eare.] 

generale  (jen-e-ra'le),  n. ;  pi.  generalia  (-li-a). 
[L.,  neut.  of  generalis,  general:  see  general,  a.] 
That  which  is  general;  hence,  in  the  plural, 
general  principles. 

There  is  need  of  a  set  of  intermediate  scientific  truths, 
derived  from  the  higher  generalities  of  science,  and  des- 
tined to  serve  as  the  generalia  or  first  principles  of  the  va- 
rious arts.  J.  5.  Mill,  Logic,  VI.  xi.  §  5. 

generaless  (jen'e-ral-es),  n.  [<  general  +  ■;css.'] 
A  female  general  or  commander.    [Eare.] 

He  hastily  nominates  or  sanctions  generalesses,  captains 
of  tens  and  fifties.  Carlyle,  French  Rev.,  L  vn.  s. 

generalia,  n.    Plural  of  generale. 
generalisable,  generalisation,  etc.    See  gm- 
eralizdble,  etc. 


generalissimo 

generalissimo  (jen^e-ra-lis'i-mo),  n.  [It.  (= 
Sp.  generaUsimo),  <  generate,  general,  +  superl. 
-issimo  (=  Sp.  -isimo),  <  L.  -issimus.^  A  oom- 
mander-in-cnief ;  the  supreme  commander  of 
all  the  forces  of  a  country,  of  several  armies, 
or  of  an  army  comprising  several  corps  or  divi- 
sions acting  separately. 

Pompey  had  deserved  the  name  of  Great ;  and  Alexander 
with  the  same  cognomination  was  generalissimo  of  Greece. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

generalistic  (oen"e-ra.-lis'tik),  a.  [<  general, 
%.,  +  -isU,e.'\  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  general  or 
to  generalship.     [Bare.] 

In  proof  of  my  ffeneralistic  qualities,  the  rolling  down  of 
the  water-jar  upon  the  heads  of  the  Maghribi  pilgrims  in 
the  "Golden  Thread"  was  quoted,  and  all  offered  to  fight 
lor  me  a  I'outrauce.       R.  F.  Burton,  £1-Medinah,  p.  272. 

generality  (jen-e-ral'i-ti),  n.;  pi.  generalities 
(-tiz).  [<  F.  giniiraliU  =  Pr.  generalitat  =  Sp. 
generalidad  =  Pg.  generalidade  =  It.  generality, 
generality,  =  D.  generaliteit  =  Gr.  generalitat, 
generality,  body  of  generals,  =  Dan.  Sw.  gene- 
ralitet,  war-office,  <  LL.  generalita{t-)s,  <  L.  ge- 
neralis,  general:  see  general.^  1.  The  state 
or  condition  of  'being  general,  in  any  of  the 
senses  of  that  word. 

It  is  noticeable  that  concepts  on  the  same  level  of  gene- 
ralUy  are  framed  with  greater  and  greater  facility. 

J.  Sully,  Outlines  of  Psychol.,  p.  384. 

2.  Something  that  is  general,  as  a  general 
statement  or  principle;  especially,  a  saying  of 
a  general  and  vague  nature. 

New  Comedy  came  in  place,  more  ciuill  and  pleasant  a 
great  deale  and  not  touching  any  man  by  name,  but  in  a 
certaine  generalitie  glancing  at  euery  abuse. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  26. 
Let  us  descend  from  generalities  to  particulars. 

Landor. 
The  glittering  and  sounding  generalities  of  natural  right 
which  make  up  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

R.  Choate,  quoted  in  Bartlett. 

3.  The  main  body ;  the  bulk ;  the  greatest  part ; 
specifically,  the  majority  of  people ;  the  multi- 
tude ;  the  commons. 

If  this  action  had  not  beene  thus  crossed,  the  Generalitie 
of  England  had  by  this  time  beene  wonne  and  encouraged 
therein.       Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  Worlcs,  II.  267. 

From  whence  it  comes,  that  those  tyrants  who  have  the 
generaMy  to  friend,  and  the  great  ones  their  enemyes, 
are  in  the  more  saf  etie. 

E.  Dacres,  Machiavel  on  Livy,  i.  40. 

Excellent  persons  who  delighted  in  being  retired,  and 
abstracted  from  the  pleasures  that  enchant  the  generality 
of  the  world.  '  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  264. 

4.  Formerly,  in  France,  a  territorial  division 
for  the  collection  of  taxes;  a  taxing  district. 

The  Huguenots  established  a  system  of  generalities  or 
districts.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XII.  338. 

generalizable  (jen'e-ral-i-za-bl),  a.  [<  gener- 
alize +  -aVle.']  Capable  of  being  generalized, 
or  brought  under  a  general  rule,  or  referred  to 
a  particular  class  or  genus.  Also  spelled  gen- 
eralisable. 
Extreme  cases  are,  ipso  nomine,  not  generalizable. 

Coleridge. 

generalization  (jen"e-ral-i-za'shon),  n.  [=  F. 
gMralisation  =  STp.'generaUzacwn ;  as  gener- 
alize +  -ation.']  X.  The  act  of  generalizing; 
recognition  of  a  character  as  being  common  to 
two  or  more  objects ;  also,  the  process  of  form- 
ing a  general  notion. 

Although,  for  example,  we  had  never  seen  hut  one  rose, 
we  might  still  have  been  able  to  attend  to  its  colour,  with- 
out thinliing  of  its  other  properties.  This  has  led  some 
philosophers  to  suppose  that  another  faculty  besides  abr 
atraction,  to  which  they  have  given  the  name  of  generali- 
zation, is  necessary  to  account  for  the  formation  of  genera 
and  species.  D.  Stewart,  Elements,  iv.  §  1. 

2.  Induction ;  an  inference  from  the  posses- 
sion of  a  character  by  each  individual  or  by 
some  of  the  individuals  of  a  class  to  its  posses- 
sion by  all  the  individuals  of  that  class ;  the 
observation  that  the  known  individuals  of  a 
species,  or  the  known  species  of  a  genus,  have 
a  character  in  common,  and  the  consequent  at- 
tribution of  that  character  to  the  whole  class ; 
also,  a  conclusion  so  reached. 

In  our  inquiries  into  the  nature  of  the  Inductive  pro- 
cess, we  must  not  confine  our  notice  to  such  generaliza- 
tions from  experience  as  profess  to  be  universally  true. 
J.  S.  Mill,  Logic,  III.  xxiii.  §  1. 

When  we  have  proved  with  respect  to  tlie  circle  that  a 
straight  line  cannot  meet  it  in  more  than  two  points,  and 
when  the  same  thing  has  been  successively  proved  of  the 
ellipse,  the  parabola,  and  the  hyperbola,  it  may  be  laid 
down  as  a  universal  property  of  the  sections  of  the  cone. 
■  .  .  It  would  be  difficult  to  refuse  to  the  proposition  ar- 
rived at,  the  name  of  a  generalization.  .  .  .  But  there  is 
not  induction.  J.  S.  Mill,  Logic,  III.  ii.  §  2. 

I  am  not  going  to  attempt  a  definition  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  element  in  English  literature,  for  generalizations 
are  apt  to  be  as  dangerous  as  they  are  tempting. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  246. 
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3.  In  math.,  the  process  or  result  of  modifying 
a  proposition  so  as  to  obtain  another  having 
wider  subject  and  predicate,  but  such  that  a 
limitation  which,  if  applied  to  the  new  subject, 
gives  the  old  subject,  will  reproduce  the  old 
predicate  when  applied  to  the  new.  For  exam- 
ple, FeiTOat's  theorem  is  that  if  p  is  any  positive  prime 
number  and  a  any  number  not  divisible  by  p,  then  the  di- 
vision of  aP~^  by  p  leaves  1  as  the  remainder.  A  general- 
ization of  this  is,  that  if  k  is  any  positive  integer,  and  0* 
the  number  of  numbers  as  small  as  k  and  prime  to  it,  and 
a  IS  any  number  relatively  prime  to  k,  then  the  division  of 
a0K  by  k  leaves  1  as  the  remainder ;  for  when  i  is  a  prime 
number,  ij)7f  =  k—1,  and  every  number  not  divisible  by 
*  IS  prime  to  it.  The  language  of  mathematics  differs 
from  that  of  logic  in  that  from  every  generalization  of  a 
proposition  the  proposition  itself  is  immediately  dedu- 
cible,  which  is  not  true  in  the  logicians'  sense  of  the  word. 
The  distinction  between  generalization  and  extension  in 
mathematical  language  is  not  very  clear,  but  the  latter 
term  applies  primarily  to  a  conception  or  function  which 
has  received  a  new  and  wider  definition ;  also,  the  modi- 
fication of  a  proposition  concerning  two  dimensions  so  as 
to  malse  it  apply  to  three  is  called  an  extension. 

Also  spelled  generalisation. 
generalize  (jen'e-ral-iz),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  genr- 
eraliged,  ppr.  generalizing.  [=  D.  generaliseren 
=  G.  generalisiren  =  Dan.  generalisere  =  Sw. 
generalisera,  <  F.  gSniraliser  =  Sp.  Pg.  gene- 
ralizar  =  It.  generaUzzare ;  as  general  +  4ze.'] 

1.  trans.  1.  To  render  general;  make  more 
general ;  bring  under  a  general  description  or 
notion;  treat  or  apply  generically. 

The  mind  makes  its  utmost  endeavors  to  generalize  its 
ideas.  Bolingbroke,  Human  Knowledge,  §  5. 

We  have  already  observed  the  following  remarkable 
things  in  the  process  of  naming:  1,  assigning  names  of 
those  clusters  of  ideas  called  objects ;  2,  generalizing  those 
names,  so  as  to  make  them  represent  a  class;  3,  framing 
adjectives  by  which  minor  classes  are  cut  out  of  larger. 
James  Mill,  Analysis,  ix. 

The  existence  of  a  man  with  such  mighty  powers  of  dis- 
covery and  demonstration  as  Newton,  and  the  recognition 
of  his  doctrines  among  his  contemporaries,  depend  upon 
causes  which  do  not  admit  of  being  generalized. 
Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  Authority  in  Matters  of  Opinion,  ix.  §  1. 

2.  To  infer  inductively,  as  a  general  rule  from 
a  particular  ease  or  set  of  facts. 

A  mere  conclusion  generalized  from  a  great  multitude 
of  facts.  Coleridge. 

3.  In  raoift.,  to  modify,  as  a  proposition,  so  as  to 
obtain  a  wider  proposition  from  which  the  for- 
mer can  be  immediately  deduced.  See  generali- 
zation, 3 — Generalized  coordinates.  SeecoSrdinate. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  recognize  that  two  or 
more  objects  have  a  common  character;  to 
form  a  general  notion.  [Brought  into  use  by 
Reid.] 

We  are  next  to  consider  the  operations  of  the  under- 
standing, by  which  we  are  enabled  to  form  general  con- 
ceptions. These  appear  to  me  to  have  three: — First, 
The  resolving  or  analyzing  a  subject  into  its  known  at- 
tributes, and  giving  a  name  to  each  attribute,  which  name 
shall  signify  that  attribute,  and  nothing  more.  Secondly, 
The  observing  one  or  more  such  attributes  to  be  common 
to  many  subjects.  The  first  is  by  philosophers  called  ab- 
straction; the  second  may  l)e  csiiled.  generalizi7ig ;  but 
both  are  commonly  included  under  the  name  of  abstrac- 
tion. Reid,  Intellectual  Powers  (1785),  p.  445. 

3.  To  reason  inductively,  from  particular  cases 
to  general  rules  comprehending  those  cases. 

The  reviewer  holds  that  we  pass  from  special  experi- 
ences to  universal  truths  in  virtue  of  "the  inductive  pro- 
pensity —  the  irresistible  impulse  of  the  mind  to  generalize 
ad  infinitum."      Whewell,  Hist.  Scientific  Ideas,  x.,  note. 

He  continually  meets  with  facts  which  prove  that  he 
had  generalized  on  insufficient  data. 

H.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  514. 

Also  spelled  generalise. 

generalized  (jen'e-ral-izd),  p.  a.  Specifically, 
in  Mol.,  common  or  primitive,  as  a  structure  or 
organism ;  representing  or  held  to  represent  a 
broad  or  general  type  of  form ;  synthetic ;  un- 
differentiated :  the  opposite  of  spedaUzed :  as, 
a  lucernarian  is  or  represents  a  generalized  type 
of  hydrozoans ;  some  fossil  mammals  had  a  gen- 
eralized dental  formula.     . 

generalizer  (jen'e-ral-i-z6r),  n.  One  who  gen- 
eralizes.   Also  spelled  generaUser. 

Emerson  is  not  a  colourist,  but  a  generaliser  and  abstract 
thinker.  Quarterly  Rev.,  CXLV.  166. 

generally  (jen'e-ral-i),  adv.  [<  ME.  generally, 
generalliche ;  <  general  +  -Zy2.]  1.  In  a  gen- 
eral or  universal  manner ;  with  respect  to  all 
the  individuals  of  a  class. 

I  curse  and  blame  generally 
AUe  hem  that  loven  villanye. 

Ram.  of  the  Rose,  1.  2179. 

So  many  giddy  offences  as  he  hath  generally  taxed  their 

whole  sex  withal.  Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iii.  2. 

With  joy  to  the  whole  armie  he  was  ipneraUy  welcomed. 

Capt.  John  Smith,  True  Travels,  I.  17. 

2t.  AU  taken  together ;  collectively;  in  a  body. 

And  so  all  of  them  generallie  have  power  towards  some 

good  by  the  direction  of  reason.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 
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Therefore  I  counsel  that  all  Israel  be  generally  gathered 
unto  thee,  from  Dan  even  to  Beersheba,  as  the  sand  that 
is  by  the  sea  for  multitude.  2  Sam.  xvii.  11. 

You  must,  as  we  do,  gratify  tliis  gentleman, 
To  whom  we  aU  r^^t  generally  beholden. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  i.  2. 

3.  In  general;  commonly  though  not  univer- 
sally; most  frequently ;  in  most  cases. 

That  the  holy  Scriptures  are  one  of  the  greatest  bless- 
ings which  God  bestows  upon  the  sons  of  men  is  generally 
acknowledged  by  all  who  know  anything  of  the  value  and 
worth  of  them.  Locke. 

Mr.  Mill  complains  that  those  who  maintain  the  affirma- 
tive generally  beg  the  question. 

Macaulay,  Mill  on  Government. 

4.  In  the  main;    without  detail;    upon  the 

whole. 

Generally  speaking,  they  live  very  quietly. 

Addison,  Guardian. 

=Syn.  3.  Usually,  ordinarily,  mainly,  principally,  chiefiy. 
generalness  (jen'e-ral-nes),  n.    The  character 
of  being  general. "  [Rare.] 

They  had,  with  a  general  consent,  rather  springing  by 
the  generalness  of  the  cause  than  of  any  artificial  practice, 
set  themselves  in  arms.  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  i. 

generalship  (jen'e-ral-ship),  n.  [<  general  + 
-ship.']     1.  The  o&ce  of  a  general. 

Tlie  generalship  of  the  Lord  Digby  [was  brought]  to  an 
end.  Clarendon,  Civil  Wai-s, 

2.  The  management  of  an  army ;  the  military 
sMU  or  conduct  of  a  commander. 

He  acknowledged  .  .  .  that  his  success  .  .  .  was  to  be 
attributed,  not  at  all  to  his  own  generalship,  but  solely  to 
the  valour  and  steadiness  of  his  troops. 

Macaulay,  Frederic  the  Great 

Hence — 3.  Management  or  tactics  generally. 

This  was  looked  on  in  no  other  light,  but  as  an  artful 
stroke  of  generalship  in  Trim  to  raise  a  dust.  Sterne. 

Your  generalship  puts  me  in  mind  of  Prince  Eugene. 

Goldsmith,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  ii. 

generaltyt  (jen'e-ral-ti),  n.  [<  general  +  -ty. 
Cf.  generality.]   "A  generality. 

Nor  any  long  or  far-fetched  circumstance 
Wrapped  in  the  curious  generalties  Of  arts. 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  v.  1. 

generant  (jen'e-rant),  a.  and  n.  [<  OF.  gene- 
rant,  <  L.  genefari{t-)s,  ppr.  of  generare,  beget, 
produce:  see  generate.]  I.  a.  Begetting;  pro- 
ducing; generative;  specifically,  in  mot/i.,  act- 
ing as  a  generant.    See  II.,  2. 

In  such  pretended  generations  the  generant  or  active 
principle  is  supposed  to  be  the  sun,  which,  being  an  in- 
animate body,  cannot  act  otherwise  than  by  his  heat. 

Ray,  Works  of  Creation,  ii. 

II.  n.  1.  One  who  or  that  which  generates; 
a  generator.     [Rare.] 

Some  believe  the  soul  made  by  God,  some  by  angels,  and 
some  by  the  generant.  Glanvitte,  Seep.  Soi.,  iii. 

By  a  regression  of  the  values  of  the  mid-parentages  the 
true  generants  are  derived. 

Francis  Gallon,  in  Science,  VI.  272. 

2.  In  math.,  a  moving  locus,  the  ensemble  of 
all  of  whose  positions  forms  another  locus, 
which  it  is  said  to  generate:  as,  an  isosceles 
triangle  revolving  on  the  perpendicular  let  fall 
from  its  apex  to  the  base  is  the  generant  of  a 
right  cone. 

generate  (jen'e-rat),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  gene- 
rated, ppr.  generating.  [<  L.  generatus,  pp.  of 
generare,  beget,  procreate,  produce,  <  genus 
(gener-),  a  kind,  race,  family :  see  genus.  Cf . 
gender,  v.,  from  the  same  L.  verb.]  1.  To  be- 
get; procreate;  engender  by  sexual  union. — 

2.  To  produce ;  cause  to  be ;  bring  into  life. 

Things  were  generated  and  destroyed  before  Saturn  was 
dismembered.  Bacon,  Physical  Fables,  L,  Expl. 

And  God  said,  Let  the  waters  generate 
Reptile  with  spawn  abundant,  living  soul. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  vil.  387. 

3.  To  c^use ;  form ;  give  origin  to. 

There  could,  therefore,  be  little  sympathy  between  them ; 
and  centuries  of  calamities  and  wrongs  had  generated  a 
strong  antipathy.  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

A  system  of  pure  ethics  cannot  recognize  evil,  nor  any 
of  those  conditions  which  evil  generates. 

H.  Spencer,  Sodal  Statics,  p.  70. 

4.  In  riiath.,  to  give  rise  to,  as  to  a  geometrical 
figure ;  especially,  to  move  so  that  the  locus  of 
the  motion  shall  constitute  (the  figure  speci- 
fied): thus,  a  right  line  moving  with  one  point 
fixed  generates  a  conical  surface.— Generating 
function.  See  /ttmcKon.— Generatli^  line  or  figure, 
in  math.,  that  line  or  figure  by  the  motion  of  which  an- 
other figure  or  solid  is  supposed  to  be  described  or  gen- 
erated.— Generating  surface,  in  a  boiler,  the  heating 
surface,  or  that  on  which  heat  is  applied  for  the  genera- 
tion of  steam. 

generation  (jen-e-ra'shon),  n.  [<  ME.  genera- 
cioun  =  D.  generatie  =  &.  Dan.  Sw.  generation, 
<  OF.  generation,  F.  gSn6rdtion  =  Pr.  generacio 
=  Sp.  generaciok  —  Pg.  geraqdo  =It.  generazione. 
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<  L.  generatio(n-),  <  generate,  beget,  generate : 
see  generate.']  1.  The  act,  process,  or  function 
of  generating  or  begetting;  procreation;  prop- 
agation; reproduction;  multiplication  of  kind. 
The  modes  of  generation  in  the  animal  Itingdom  ai'e  redu- 
cible to  four  leadiug  types :  (1)  fission,  (2)  sporation,  (3) 
gemination,  and  (4)  sexual  generation.  (See  these  words, 
and  conjugation.)  Another  division  is  into  sexual  or 
gamic  generation^  which  prevails  in  all  the  higher  animals 
and  in  most  others,  and  asexual  or  non.seayual  or  agamic 
generation.  Many  variations  in  the  mode  of  generation, 
chiefly  sexual,  are  expressed  by  such  terms  as  fissiparous, 
gemmiparous,  larviparous,  oviparous,  ovoviviparous,  pu- 
piparous,  viviparous.  (See  these  words  and  the  corre- 
sponding abstract  nouns.)    See  genesis,  1. 

The  threads  sometimes  discovered  in  eels  are  perhaps 
their  yoimg :  the  generation  of  eels  is  very  darlc  and  mys- 
terious. White,  Nat.  Hist,  of  Selborne,  xl. 

2.  In  theol.,  the  communication  of  the  Divine 
Essence  from  God  the  Father  to  God  the  Son. 
The  catholic  or  orthodox  Trinitarian  doctrine  is  that  God 
the  Son  is  a  distinct  person,  truly  God  and  of  the  same 
essence  as  the  Father,  and  is  therefore  existent  in  his  own 
personality  as  the  Son  from  all  eternity  to  all  eternity, 
and  that  the  divine  act  of  generation  is  accordingly  itself 
eternal  or  without  beginning  and  without  end:  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Arian  teaching,  that  "  there  was  formerly  a 
time  when  he  [Christ]  was  not,  and  that  before  being  be- 

§otten  lie  was  not."  The  person  or  hypostasis  of  God  the 
on  being  "the  express  image  [or  impress,  vapeucT^p]  of 
his  [God  the  Father's]  person  (vToo-raaK) "  (Heb.  i.  3.), 
the  communication  of  essence  is  that  of  a  father  to  a  son, 
and  is  accordingly  begetting  or  generation;  whereas  the 
communication  of  the  Divine  Essence  to  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  simply  procession. 

3.  A  bringing  out  or  forth;  evolution,  as  from 
a  source  or  cause;  production,  especially  by 
some  natural  process  or  causation :  as,  the  gen- 
eration of  sounds. 

Generatitm  is  a  proceeding  from  the  not  being  of  a  sub- 
stance to  the  being  of  the  same,  as  from  an  acorne  to  an 
oke.  Blundeville,  Arte  of  Logicke  (1599),  1.  22. 

Birch  is  used  in  striking  and  beating ;  which  clearly  de- 
notes the  generation  of  fire  to  be  from  the  violent  percus- 
sions and  collisions  of  bodies. 

Bacon,  Physical  Fables,  ii.,  Bxpl. 

Would  you  know  a  catchpoll  rightly  derived,  the  cor- 
ruption of  a  citizen  is  the  generation  of  a  sergeant. 

Middleton  and  DekJcer,  Iloaring  Girl,  iii.  1. 

4.  In  math.,  the  description  of  a  geometrical 
figure  by  the  motion  of  a  point,  line,  plane,  or 
figure,  in  accordance  with  a  mathematical  law. 
Also  genesis. — 5t.  That  which  is  generated; 
progeny;  offspring. 

O  generation  of  vipers,  who  hath  warned  you  to  flee 
from  the  wrath  to  come?  Mat.  iii.  7. 

Fourteen  [years]  they  shall  not  see, 
To  bring  false  generations.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  ii.  1. 

Be  young  again,  Meleander;  live  to  number 
A  happy  generation,  and  die  old 
In  comforts  as  in  years ! 

Ford,  Lover's  Melancholy,  v.  1. 

6.  A  single  succession  of  living  beings  in  natu- 
ral descent,  as  the  offspring  or  descendants  in 
the  same  degree  of  the  same  parents. 

la  the  fourth  generaticm  they  shall  come  hither  again. 

Gen.  XV.  16. 
A  link  among  the  days,  to  knit 
The  generations  each  with  each. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  xl. 
By  selecting,  generation  after  generation,  the  sheep 
with  the  finest  and  longest  wool,  a  breed  of  sheep  is  ulti- 
mately reared  with  wool  almost  generically  different  from 
that  of  the  undomesticated  race. 

J.  Fiske,  Cosmic  Philos.,  II.  9. 

7.  The  whole  body  of  persons  of  the  same  pe- 
riod or  living  at  the  same  time :  as,  the  present 
generation. 

0  faithless  and  perverse  generation!  Luke  ix.  41. 

8.  Family :  race ;  Mnd ;  by  extension,  any  allied 
or  associated  group  of  persons ;  a  class. 

This  Machomete  regned  in  Arabye,  the  Zeer  of  onre  Lord 

Jhesu  Crist  610 ;  and  was  of  the  Generacioun  of  Ysmael. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  140. 

These  players  are  an  idle  gerwration,  and  do  much  harm 

in  a  state.  B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  i.  1. 

The  southern  parts  [of  Mesopotamia]  are  inhabited  by 

a  very  bad  generation  of  Arabs. 

Poeocke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  163. 
We  plant  a  solid  foot  into  the  Time, 
And  mould  a  generation  strong  to  move. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  v. 

9.  The  age  or  period  of  a  generation ;  hence, 
the  nvorage  lifetime  of  all  persons  of  synchro- 
nous age.  The  historical  average,  or  that  of  all  who 
pass  the  stage  of  infancy,  is  commonly  reckoned  at  about 
thirty  years,  while  the  physiological  average,  or  that  of 
all  who  are  bom,  is  only  about  seventeen  years. 

A  point  concerning  property,  which  ought  ...  to  be 
most  speedily  decided,  frequently  exercises  the  wit  of  suc- 
cessions of  lawyers,  for  many  generations. 

Burke,  Vind.  of  Nat.  Society. 
Alternate  generation.  See  alternate,  and  also  parthe- 
7!oje7i«»i».— Equivocal  generation,  (a)  Generation  not 
from  a  parent  of  the  same  species.  (6)  Same  as  spontane- 
ous generation.— 'Eternal  generation.  See  eternal— 
FissipaTOUS  generation,  in  zool.,  reproduction  by  fis- 
sion; fissiparity.— Spontaneous  generation,  the  sup- 
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posed  generation  of  living  things  from  non-living  matter. 
See  abiogenesis.— Virgin  generation.  See  parthenogene- 
sis and  geneagenesis. 

generationism  (jen-e-ra'shon-izm),  n.  [<  gen- 
eration +  -JSOT.]  In  theol.,  the  theory  that  the 
soul  originates  with  the  body  in  generation, 
and  not  by  a  distinct  act  of  creation:  same  as 
tradudanism. 

generative  (jen'e-ra-tiv),  a.  [=  F.  g^neratif  = 
Pr.  generatitt  =  Sp.  tg.  It.  generaUvo;  as  gener- 
ate +  -ive.]  Pertaining  to  generation  or  prop- 
agation ;  connected  with  or  resulting  from  the 
process  of  begetting. 

In  grains  and  kernels  the  greatest  part  is  the  nutri- 
ment of  that  generative  particle.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

If  there  hath  been  such  a  gradual  diminution  of  the 
generative  faculty  upon  the  earth,  why  was  there  not  the 
like  decay  in  the  production  of  vegetables?  Bentle^. 

Generative  person,  in  zool.,  the  portion  of  a  compound 
organism,  as  a  hydroid  polyp,  which  is  borne  upon  a  pro- 
liferating part ;  a  medusoid  or  medusiform  portion  of  such 
a  polyp ;  a  reproductive  zodid.  See  gonoblasHdium,  gono- 
some.— Generative  reason  (Gr.  Adyos  (rneptiariKos),  in 
the  Stoic  philos.,  the  first  being  considered  creative ;  na- 
ture. 
generator  (jen'e-ra-tor),  n.  [=  F.  ginirateur 
=  Pg.  gerador  ='lt.  generatore,  <  L.  generator,  < 
generare,  generate :  see  generate.]  One  who  or 
that  which  begets,  causes,  or  produces.  Specifi- 
cally — (a)  In  musical  acoustics:  (1)  A  tohe  which  pro- 
duces a  series  of  harmonics.  (2)  A  tone  fundamental  to  a 
triad  or  other  chord ;  a  root.  (6)  Any  vessel  or  appara- 
tus for  the  production  of  gas  or  steam,  as  a  steam-boiler, 
(c)  In  elect.,  a  dynamo-electric  machine,  (d)  In  math.,  a 
generatrix ;  a  right  line  lying  in  a  ruled  surface,  (e)  In 
making  water-gas,  the  chamber  containing  incandescent 
carbon,  into  which  steam  is  admitted  for  decomposition 
into  gas.  (/)  In  chem.,  the  elements  or  compounds  from 
which  a  more  complex  substance  is  obtained.  E.  D. — Dou- 
ble generator.  See  douWe.— Generator  of  a  poly- 
hedron, a  new  edge  introduced  between  two  non-contigu- 
ous summits  of  a  polyhedron  in  order  to  generate  another. 

generatrix  (jen'e-ra-triks),  n.  [=  F.  g4n6ra- 
trice  =  It.  generatrice,  <  L.  generatrix,  fem.  of 
generator:  see  genera.tor.]  1.  In  math.,  that 
which  generates ;  specifically,  the  point,  line,  or 
figure  which  by  its  motion  is  conceived  to  gen- 
erate a  line,  surface,  or  solid. — 2.  In  physics,  a 
dynamo-electric  machine  employed  to  generate 
an  electric  current.     Compare  receptrix. 

genere  (jen'e-re),  n.  [It.,  kind,  sort,  <  L.  genus 
(gener-),  kind:  see  genus.]  In  music,  scale  or 
key. 

generic  (je-ner'ik),  a.  [=  F.  gHMque  =  Sp. 
generico  =  Pg.  It.  generico,  <  L.  genus  (gener-),  a 
race,  genus,  kind :  see  genus.  ]  1 .  Pertaining  to, 
of  the  nature  of,  or  forming  a  mark  of  a  genus, 
or  a  kind  or  group  of  similar  things ;  compre- 
hending a  number  of  like  things,  without  speci- 
fying them :  opposed  to  specific.    See  genus. 

For  the  acquisitive  part  of  wisdom  is  the  generic  power 
which  includes  both  the  specific  powers  —  of  intuition  and 
reflection.         Theodore  Parker,  Truth  and  the  Intellect. 

Specifically — 2.  In  gool.  and  hot.,  having  the 
taxonomic  rank  or  classificatory  value  of  a  ge- 
nus :  as,  a  generic  name  or  description  j  generic 
characters  or  differences ;  generic  identity.  Thus 
Canis,  a  genus  of  Canidce,  is  the  generic  name  of  all  spe- 
cies of  the  dog  family  which  agree  in  their  generic  char- 
acters, and  present  generic  differences  from  all  other  Ca- 
nid(S. 

3.  Relating  to  gender.  See  gender. — 4.  Of  a 
general  nature ;  applicable  or  referring  to  any 
unit  of  the  kind  or  class ;  general;  not  special. 
The  more  concrete  concepts  or  generic  images  are  formed 
to  a  large  extent  by  a  passive  process  of  assimilation. 

J.  Sully,  Outlines  of  Psychol.,  p.  341. 

5.  Distinctly  characteristic ;  so  marked  as  to 
constitute  or  denote  a  distinct  kind. 

These  men  —  whom  modern  writers  set  down  as  the 
Sophists,  and  denounce  as  the  moral  pestilence  of  their 
age — were  not  distinguished  in  any  marked  or  generic 
way  from  their  predecessors.  Grote,,  Hist.  Greece,  ii.  67. 
Generic  agreement  or  Identity,  the  agreement  of  ob- 
jects which  belong  to  the  same  genus.— Generic  area, 
the  distributional  or  chorological  area  of  a  genus  of  ani- 
mals or  plants ;  the  region  to  which  the  members  of  a 
genus  are  limited  in  distribution  over  the  earth's  surface. 
The  place  in  a  generic  area  where  the  ^enus  is  most  nu- 
merously represented  by  species  or  individuals  is  known 
as  its  metropolis. — Generic  description  or  diagnosis, 
a  description  or  characterization  of  a  genus,  as  in  zoology 
or  botany.—  Generic  difference,  the  disagreement  of  ob- 
jects which  belong  to  different  genera;  a  characteristic 
of  a  being  or  an  object  which  differentiates  it  generically 
from  another  or  others.— Generic  diversity,  the  disa- 
greement between  individuals  of  different  genera. — Ge- 
neric name,  the  denomination  which  comprehends  all  the 
species,  as  of  a  group  of  animals,  plants,  or  fossils,  which 
have  generic  characters  in  common.  Thus,  Canis  is  the 
generic  name  of  certain  animals  of  the  dog  kind ;  Felis,  of 
the  cat  kind ;  Cermis,  of  the  deer  kind.  See  genus  (b). 
generical  (je-ner'i-kal),  a.  [<  generic  +  -al.] 
Same  as  generic,     [fiare.] 

The  word  consumption  being  applicable  to  a  proper  and 
improper,  to  a  true  and  bastard,  consumption,  requires  a 
generical  description  quadrate  to  both. 

Harvey,  Of  Consumptions. 
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generically  (jf-ner'i-kal-i),  adv.  l.  With  re- 
gard to  genus  or  kind ;  in  a  generic  way ;  to  a 
generic  extent ;  by  generic  rank  or  classifica- 
tion: as,  to  separate  two  species  generically; 
an  animal  generically  related  to  another. 

They  may  be  called  generically  Arabs,  who  at  a  very  an- 
cient time  had  spread  along  the  coast  from  Egypt  to  Mo- 
rocco. Froude,  Ca:sar,  p.  36. 
The  sixth  species  (L.  fascicularis)  differs  to  a  slight  ex- 
tent in  many  respects  from  the  other  species,  and  has  con- 
siderable claims  to  be  generically  separated. 

Darwin,  Cirripedia,  p.  72. 
2.  Distinctly  J  markedly:  as,  our  aims  are  ge- 
nerically different. 

genericalness  (jf-ner'i-kal-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  generic. 

The  question  in  dispute  has  no  relation  to  the  generi- 
calness of  the  obj  ects  on  which  we  think,  but  to  the  generi- 
calness of  thinking  itself. 

Answer  to  Clarke's  Third  Defence. 
generification  Qe-ner'-'i-fi-ka'shon),  n.    [<  L. 
genus  (gener-),  kind,  genus,  -I-  -ficare,  ifacere, 
make.]    Generalization;  the  process  of  gener- 
alizing.    [Rare.] 

The  process  of  abstraction  by  which  out  of  a  proximate- 
ly lower  we  evolve  a  proximately  higher  concept,  is,  when 
we  speak  with  logical  precision,  called  the  process  of  ge- 
nerification.  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Logic,  xi. 

generosity  (jen-e-ros'j-ti),  n. ;   pi.  generosities 
(-tiz) .     [<  F.  gmerosite  =  Sp.  generosidad  =  Pg. 
generosidade = It.  generositd,  <  L.  generosita{t-)s, 
nobility,  excellence,  goodness,  <  generosus,  no- 
ble, etc. :  see  generous.]    If.  Nobility;  the  or- 
der of  nobles. 
Mar.  A  petition  granted  them  [the  Eoman  populace], 
a  strange  one, 
To  break  the  heart  of  generosity,  ' 
And  make  bold  power  look  pale.  Shak.,  Cor.,  i.  1. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  generous ;  magnanimi- 
ty; liberality  of  sentiment  and  action;  more 
specifically,  a  disposition  to  give  liberally  or 
to  bestow  favors ;  a  quality  of  the  heart  or  mind 
opposed  to  meanness  or  parsimony. 

They  are  of  that  vain  Number  who  had  rather  shew  their 
false  Generosity  in  giving  away  profusely  to  worthless 
Flatterers  than  in  paying  just  Debts. 

Wycherley,  Plain  Dealer,  iv.  1. 

In  so  far  as  the  sphere  of  Generosity  coincides  with  that 
of  Liberality,  the  former  seems  partly  to  transcend  the 
latter,  partly  to  refer  more  to  the  internal  disposition, 
and  to  imply  a  completer  triumph  of  unselfish  over  selfish 
impulses.  Ii.  Sidgwick,  Methods  of  Ethics,  p.  302, 

3.  Liberality' in  act;  munificence:  as,  the  ob- 
ject of  one's  generosity. — 4/  A  generous  act. 

He  by  the  touch  of  men  wafe  best  inspired, 
And  caught  his  native  greatness  at  rebound 
From  generosities  itself  had  fired. 

Lowell,  Agassiz,  ii.  1. 

Order  of  Generosity,  a  Prussian  order  of  distinction 
founded  in  1665,  but  not  organized  till  1685,  and  supersed- 
ed in  1740  by  the  Order  for  Merit  (which  see,  under  merit). 
=  Syn.  2  and  3.  Bounty,  Liberality,  etc.  See  beneficence. 
generous  (jeu'e-rus),  a.  [<  OF.  generous,  gene- 
reus,  genereux,"F.  g&nAreux  =  Pr.  generos  =  Sp. 
Pg.  It.  generoso,  generous,  <  L.  generosus,  of  no- 
ble birth,  excellent,  generous,  <  genus  (gener-), 
race,  origin:  see  genus.]  If.  Being  of  noble  or 
honorable  birth  or  origin;  well-born. 

Twice  have  the  trumpets  sounded ; 

The  generous  and  gravest  citizens 

Have  hent  the  gates.  Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iv.  6. 

3.  Possessed  of  or  showing  blood  or  breeding; 
spirited;  courageous;  thoroughbred. 

He  [the  trout]  may  be  justly  said,  as  the  old  poet  said  of 
wine,  and  we  English  say  of  venison,  to  be  a  generous  fish. 
7.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  71. 
The  neighing  of  the  generous  horse  was  heard. 
For  battle  by  the  busy  groom  prepar'd. 

Dryden,  Pal.  and  Arc,  iii.  443. 

3.  Noble  in  character  or  quality;  honorable; 
magnanimous. 

Virtue,  even  in  an  Enemy,  [is]  respected  by  generous 
Minds.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  126. 

I  have  mistook  the  man :  his  resolute  spirit 
Proclaims  him  generous;  he  has  a  noble  heart,- 
As  free  to  utter  good  deeds  as  to  act  them. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Honest  Man's  Fortune,  il.  3. 
I  know  the  Table  Round,  my  friends  of  old ; 
All  brave,  and  many  generous,  and  some  chaste.  _ 

Tennyson,  Merlin  and  Vivien. 

4.  Liberal;  bountiful;  munificent:  as,  a,  gen- 
erous giver  or  gift. 

Noble  by  heritage. 
Generous,  and  free. 

Carey,  The  Contrivances,  i.  z. 

5.  Strong ;  fuU  of  spirit :  as,  generous  wine. 
The  most  generous  Wines  of  Spain  grow  in  the  midland 

Parts  of  the  Continent.  Howell,  Letters,  u.  64, 

6.  Full;  overflowing;  abundant:  as,  &  generous 
cup ;  a  generous  table. 

The  landscape  was  everywhere  grand  and  beautiful. 

Open  and  generous  hills  on  all  sides.  _„ 

S.  Bowles,  in  Memam,  IL  o!L 
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=Syn.  3.  MOfgnanimoiui,  etc.  (see  noble) ;  high-minded.— 
4,  Open-handed ;  free-banded. 

generously  (jen'e-rus-ll),  adv.    In  a  generous 
manner;  honorably:  not  meanly;  nobly;  mag- 
nanimously; liberally;  munificently. 
H  there  he  one  whose  riches  cost  him  care, 
Forth  let  him  bring  them  for  the  troops  to  share ; 
'Tis  better  generously  bestow'd  on  those, 
Than  left  the  plunder  of  our  country's  foes. 

Pope,  Iliad,  xviii. 

generousness  (jen'e-rus-nes),  n.  The  character 
of  being  generous,  in  any  sense  of  that  word. 

I  should  not  have  presumed  to  this  dedication,  had  I 
not  been  encouraged  by  that  generotisness  and  sweetness 
of  disposition  which  does  so  eminently  adorn  your  lord- 
ship's place  and  abilities.        Bp,  Wilkins,  Mercury,  Ded. 

geneses,  n.    Plural  of  genesis. 

genesiacal  (jen-e-si'a-kal),  a.  [Irreg.<  Genesis 
+  4-ac-al.']  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  book  of 
Genesis.    [Kare.] 

Before  the  waters  (and  here  is  the  peculiar  error  of  the 
geneHaeai  bard)  some  of  the  ancients  claimed  the  pre- 
exlstence  of  light,  .  .  .  while  others  asserted  that  chaos 
prevailed.  Dawson,  Orig.  of  World,  p.  66. 

genesial  (je-ne'si-al),  a.  [<  genesi-s  +  -all 
Of  or  belonging  to  generation.    Imp.  Diet. 

genesiology  (ie-ne-si-ol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  ycvemg, 
origin,  generation,  +  -^y"^)  ^  "i^yeLv,  speak: 
gee  -oU>gy.2  The  science  or  doctrines  of  gen- 
eration.   Imp.  Diet. 

genesis  (jen'e-sis),  n. ;  pi.  geneses  (-sez).  [=  P. 
genke  =  Sp.  genesis  =  Pg.  genesis  =  It.  genesi 
=  D.  Gr.,  etc.,  Genesis  (first  book  of  the  Bible),  < 
L.  genesis,  generation,  nativity  (LL.  as  name  of 
the  first  book  of  the  Bible),  <  Gr.  yevemg,  origin, 
source,  beginning,  nativity,  generation,  pro- 
duction, creation,  <  yiyvsadai,  second  aor.  ye- 
viaBai,  be  produced,  become,  be,  •/  yev  =  L. 
■^gen  in  gignere,  OL.  gsnere,  beget,  produce,  = 
SW.i/j'fli»,  beget.  See  further  under  gieratts.]  1. 
The  act  or  process  of  begetting,  originating,  or 
creating;  generation;  procreation;  production; 
formation;  creation. 
The  origin  and  genesis  of  poor  Sterling's  club.  Carlyle. 
Those  to  whom  the  natural  genesis  of  simpler  phenom- 
ena has  been  made  manifest  still  believe  in  the  super- 
natural genesis  of  phenomena  which  cannot  have  their 
causes  readily  traced.  H.  Spencer. 

2.  Mode  of  generation;  especially,  the  way  in 
which  or  the  means  by  which  natural  propaga- 
tion is  effected,  [in  this  sense  the  word  is  especially 
used  in  technical  compounds  denoting  vaiious  kinds  of 
generation  among  animals  and  plants.  See  aiiiogenesis, 
agamogenesis,  biogenesis,  gamogenesis,  geneagenesis,  homo- 
genesis,  heterogenesis,  parthenogenesis,  xem)genesis,  etc.] 

3.  An  explanation  or  account  of  the  origin  of 
something. 

Under  his  .  .  .  genesis  of  its  powers.  De  Quincey. 

The  older  geneses,  whether  of  the  world  or  of  mind,  are 
80  simple  and  ultimate,  have  been  romided  to  such  epic 
completeness  and  sublimity,  that,  as  they  are  superseded 
by  still  larger  and  loftier  conceptions,  their  dissolutive 
phases  are  often  pathetic.     Amer.  Jour.  Psychol.,  I.  1.56. 

4.  [cap.]  The  first  book  of  the  Old  Testament. 
It  records  the  creation  of  the  world,  the  flood  and  the 
ensuing  dispersion  of  races,  and  a  more  detailed  history 
of  the  families  of  the  Hebrew  patriarchs  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob.  The  traditional  and  still  widely  prevalent 
view  ascribes  the  authorship  to  Moses.  Many  modern 
scholars,  however,  find  strong  evidences  of  various  periods 
of  authorship,  and  particularly  of  two  chief  sources,  the 
so-called  Jehovistic  and  Blohistic.  According  to  the  latter 
view,  the  dates  of  composition  fall  chieflywithin  the  period 
of  the  Idngdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel  (about  the  eighth  cen- 
tury B.  0.),  the  last  redaction  occurring  perhaps  after  the 
return  from  Babylon.  In  Hebrew  the  book  is  designated 
by  its  first  word,  B'reshith,  'In  the  beginning';  the  title 
Genesis  was  supplied  in  the  early  Greek  translation.  Ab- 
breviated Gen.  See  documentary  hypothesis  (under  docu- 
meTUary),  Slohistic;  jehovistic. 

5.  In  math.,  same  as  generation,  4. 
Genesitic  (jen-e-sit'ik),  a.    [Irreg.  <  Genes-is  + 

yJWc.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Genesis;  recorded 
in  the  book  of  Genesis.     [Rare.] 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  Genesitic  account  of  the 
Great  Patriarch  [Abraham]  has  suggested  to  learned  men 
the  idea  of  two  Abrahams,  one  the  son  of  Terah,  another 
the  son  of  Azar.  R.  F.  Burton,  El-Medinah,  p.  462. 

genetl,  n.    See  jennet^. 

genet^  (je-nef),  «.  [Formerly  also  gennetjen- 
nett,  genette;  <  OF.  genette,  F.  genette,  <  Sp.  gi- 
neta,  Pg.  gineta,  geneta  (ML.  geneta,  NL.  ge- 
netta),  a  genet,  <  Ar.  jarneit  (Dozy),  a  genet.] 
1.  A  kind  of  civet-cat ;  a  viverrine  carnivorous 
quadruped  of  the  family  Viverridm,  or  civets; 
the  Genetta  vulgaris  or  Viverra  genetta,  and 
other  species  of  the  restricted  genus  Genetta. 
The  comnion  genet  inhabits  southern  Europe,  western 
Asia,  and  northern  Africa.  It  is  about  as  large  as  a  cat, 
hut  of  more  slender  form,  with  sharper  nose,  shorter  legs, 
and  longer  tail,  the  body  of  a  dark-gray  color  profusely 
spotted  with  blackish,  the  tail  ringed  with  black  and  white, 
and  the  head  spotted  with  white.  It  is  sometimes  domesti- 
cated, and  makes  a  good  niouser ;  it  produces  a  kind  of 
civet,  used  for  perfume,  and  the  fur  is  also  valuable. 
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Genet  {Geneita  vulgaris). 

A  warrant  to  Sir  Andrew  Dudley,  to  .deliver  to  Bobert 
Eobotham,  yeoman  of  the  robes,  to  keep  for  the  king,  one 
fur  of  black  jennete,  taken  out  of  a  gown  of  purple  cloth 
of  silver  tissue.       Strype,  Memorials,  Edw.  VI.,  an.  1552. 

2.  The  fur  of  the  genet,  which  is  made  into 
muffs  and  tippets ;  hence,  catskin  made  up  in 
imitation  of  this  fur  and  used  for  the  same 
purpose. 

genete,  n.    See  ginete. 

genethliac  (je-neth'U-ak),  a.  and  n.  [I.  a.  =  F. 
genethliaque  =  Sp.  genetliaco  =  Pg.  genethliaeo 
=  It.  genetliaco,  <  LL.  genethliacus,  <  Gr.  yeve- 
Bliaitd^,^  belonging  to  a  birthday,  a  caster  of 
nativities,  <  yevedXio^,  of  or  belonging  to  one's 
birth,  natal,  <  yei/WIri,  race,  stock,  family,  birth- 
place, birthday,  <  ylyveoBm,  yevtadaij  be  pro- 
duced, be  bom:  see  genesis,  genus.  II.  n.  <  LL. 
genethliacus,  a  caster  of  nativities,  genethliacon, 
abirthdaypoem,  <  Gr-yeweXur/nif:  seel.]  I.  a. 
Pertaining  to  one's  birthday  or  nativity;  spe- 
cifically, in  astrol.,  pertaining  to  nativities  as 
calculated  by  astrologers ;  relating  to  genitures 
or  to  the  doctrine  of  them;  showing  the  posi- 
tions of  the  stars  at  the  birth  of  any  person. 
Also  genethliacal. 

The  night  immediately  before  he  was  slighting  the  art 
of  those  foolish  astrologers  and  geiiethliactd  ephemerists, 
that  use  to  pry  into  the  horoscope  of  nativities. 

Howell,  Vocall  Forrest. 

But  this  Star-gazing  destiny,  ludiciall,  Coniecturall,  Ge- 

nethliacall  Astrologie,  Keason  and  Experience,  God  and 

Man,  haue  condemned.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  65. 

II.  n.  1.  A  birthday  poem.  Also  genethliacon. 
— 2.  One  who  is  versed  in  genethlialogy. 

Commend  me  here  to  all  genethliacs,  casters  of  nativi- 
ties, star-worshippers,  by  this  token,  that  they  are  all  im- 
postors, and  here  proved  fools.  Rev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  1. 9. 
Chaldseans,  leam'd  genethliacks. 
And  some  that  have  writ  almanacks. 

5.  Butler,  Hudibras,  II.  iii.  689. 

3.  pi.  Same  as  genethlialogy. 
genetUiaca,  n.     Plural  of  genethliacon. 
genethliacal  (jen-eth-li'a-kal),  a.    [<  genethliac 

+  -al.J    Same  as  genethliac. 
genethliacon  (jen-eth-li'a-kon),  n. ;  pi.  geneth- 
liaca  (-ka).     Same  as  genethliac,  1. 

Reioysings  .  .  .  for  magnificence  at  the  natiuities  of 
Princes  children,  or  by  custome  vsed  yearely  vpon  the 
same  dayes,  are  called  songs  natallor  GenethlioLca. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  37. 

The  eclogue  is  not,  in  our  opinion,  prophetic  in  charac- 
ter. It  is  a  genethliacon,  or  birthday  ode,  commemorat- 
ing a  past  event.  Edinburgh  Rev.,  CXIV.  478. 

genethlialogy  (jf-neth-li-al'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr. 
ysvce?uah>yia,  casting  of  nativities,  <  yiveffkn, 
birthplace,  birthday,  +  -"hsyia,  <  Itytm,  speak: 
see  -ology.'\  The  art  of  calculating  nativities  by 
astrology,  or  predicting  the  course  of  a  child's 
life  from  the  positions  of  the  planets,  zodiac, 
etc.,  at  the  instant  of  birth.  Also  genethliacs. 
It  seems  by  Strabo  that  one  of  the  sects  of  the  Chaldeans 
did  so  hold  to  astronomy  still,  that  they  wholly  rejected  ge- 
nethlialogy.    SHHmiyJeei,  Origines  Sacrse,  i.  3.    (Latham.) 

genethliatic  (je-neth-li-at'ik),  n.  [Irreg.  for 
genethliac,  «.]  One  who  calculates  nativities. 
[Eare.] 

The  truth  of  astrological  predictions  is  not  to  be  referred 
to  the  constellations ;  the  genethliaticks  conjecture  by  the 
disposition,  temper,  and  complexion  of  the  person. 

DruTmrwnd. 

genetic  (je-net'ik),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  gH6tique,  < 
Gr.  yevemg  {*yeveTi-),  generation,  genesis,  +  4c. 
Adjectives  formed  from  compound  nouns  in 
-genesis  take  the  form  -genetic.']  I,  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  genesis  in  any  way;  as  regards  ori- 
gin or  mode  of  production. 

So  inscrutable  is  genetic  history ;  impracticable  the  the- 
ory of  causation,  and  transcends  all  calculus  of  man's  de- 
vising. Carlyle,  Misc.,  IV.  78. 

The  higher  kinds  of  literature  [are]  the  only  kinds  that 
live  on,  because  they  had  life  at  the  stai-t,  .  .  .  born  of 
some  genetic  principle  in  the  character  of  the  people  and 
the  age  which  produce  them. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  219. 

Genetic  affinity,  in  biol.,  relationship  by  direct  descent ; 
true  affinity,  implying  genetic  relationship  expressed  in 
morphological  characters,  as  distinguished  from  any  su- 
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perflcial  resemblance,  however  close,  which  results  from 
adaptive  modification.— Genetic  deflnlUon.  (a)  The 
definition  of  a  kind  (originally  of  a  geometrical  figure) 
by  means  of  a  rule  for  the  production  of  an  individual  of 
that  kind,  (b)  The  definition  of  a  natural  kind  by  means 
of  an  explanation  of  how  such  things  first  came  to  be. 
—  Genetic  method,  that  method  in  philosophy  and  sci- 
ence which  endeavors  to  throw  light  upon  the  natures  of 
things  of  ditfferent  kinds  by  considering  in  what  manner 
such  objects  have  come  into  being. 

II,  n.  A  medicine  which  acts  on  the  sexual 
organs.     [Bare.] 

genetical  (jf-net'i-kal),  a.  [<  genetic  +  -all 
Same'  as  genetic. 

genetically  (je-net'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  a  genetic 
manner;  by  means  of  genesis;  by  an  act 'or 
process  of  generation. 

These  types  of  lUe  .  .  .  need  not  be  genetically  con- 
nected with  each  other,  Dawson. 

geneting  (jen'et-ing),  n.    Same  as  jenneting. 

Genetta  (je-net'a),  n.  [NL. :  see  genef^.]  A  ge- 
nus of  FiKerrida,  distinguished  from  Viverrahy 
the  lack  of  a  pouch  for  the  civet ;  the  genets 
proper.  G.  vulgaris  is  the  common  genet,  formerly  called 
Viverra  genetta.  There  are  several  other  species,  as  the 
berbe,  G.  pardina,  the  Senegal  genet,  G.  senegalensis,  etc. 
See  cut  under  genets. 

genettef,  «.     Same  as  genet^. 

genevat  (je-ue'va),  n.  [A  corruption,  by  con- 
fusion with  the  town  of  Geneva  in  Switzerland 
(cf .  hollands,  <  Eolland),  of  what  would  reg.  be 
*genever,  with  accent  oiig.  on  the  first  sylla- 
ble (ME.  gynypre,  >  ult.  E.  gin^),  =  D.  jenever 
=  G.  Dan.  Sw.  genever,  <  OP.  genevre,  F.  ge- 
niivre  =  Sp.  ginebra  =  Pg.  genebra  =  It.  gine- 
pro,  juniper,  juniper-berry,  gin,  <  L.  juniperus, 
juniper :  see  juniper  and  gin^.~\  A  spirit  dis- 
tilled from  grain  or  malt  with  the  addition  of 
juniper-berries:  ]jow  called,  by  contraction, 
gin. 

Last  Thursday  morning  a  woman,  .  .  .  coming  out  of  a 
geneva  shop  in  Red  Cross  Street,  fell  down,  and  within 
some  few  minutes  departed  this  mortal  life. 
Read's  Weekly  Journal,  Jan.  4, 1718,  quoted  in  S.  Dowell'fl 
[Taxes  in  England,  IV.  104. 

Gene'va  arbitration.    See  arbitration. 

Geneva  a'ward.  See  Alabama  claims,  under 
clam}: 

Geneva  Bible.    See  Bible. 

Geneva  convention.  A  convention  signed  by 
the  great  continental  powers  and  by  Great  Brit- 
ain, in  1864  and  1865,  providing  for  the  neutral- 
ity of  ambulances  and  hospitals,  and  for  the 
protection  of  sanitary  officers,  military  and  na- 
val chaplains,  and  citizens  rendering  help  to  the 
sick  and  wounded,  the  same  to  be  free  from 
capture. 

Geneva  cross.  A  red  Greek  cross  on  a  white 
ground,  displayed  on  flags  and  armlets  for  the 
protection,  in  time  of  war,  of  persons  serving 
ambulances  and  hospitals,  and  of  citizens  ren- 
dering help  to  the  sick  and  wounded.  See  Ge- 
neva  conveiition. 

Geneva  gown.    See  gown. 

Genevan  (jf-ne'van),  a.  and  n.  [<  Geneva^  L. 
Genava,  less  correctly  Geneva,  Genna.]  I.  a. 
Pertaining  to  Geneva  in  Switzerland.^Genevan 
catechism.  See  catechism,. 2.— Genevan  theology, 
Calvinism:  so  called  from  the  residence  of  Calvin  in  Ge- 
neva, and  the  official  establishment  of  his  doctrines  there. 
II.  n.  1.  An  inhabitant  of  Geneva ;  a  Gene- 
vese. — 2.  An  adherent  of  Genevan  or  Calvin- 
istic  theology;  a  Calvinist.    See  Calvinism. 

Genevanism  (je-ne'van-izm),  n.  [<  Genevan  -h 
-ism.]    Calvinism. 

Genevese  (jen-e-ves'  or  -vez'),  a.  and  n.  [< 
Geneva  +  -ese.]  '  I.  a.  Genevan. 

II,  n.  sing,  and  pi.  A  native  or  natives  of 
Geneva. 

genevrette  (jen-e-vref),  n.  [<  F.  gen4vrier, 
jxmiper,  juniper-tree.]  A  wine  made  in  Europe 
from  wild  fruits  and  flavored  with  juniper-ber- 
ries. 

gengf,  n.  and  v.    See  ging  and  gang. 

genial^  (je'nial),  a.  [=  D.  geniaal  =  G.  Dan. 
Sw.  genial  =  OP.  genial  =  Sp.  P^.  genial  =  It. 
geniale,  <  L.  genialis,  of  or  belonging  to  the  ge- 
nius or  tutelary  deity,  particularly  of  a  married 
couple,  hence  nuptial;  also,  of  or  belonging^ 
to  enjoyment,  pleasant,  delightful,  <  genius, 
genius,  also  social  spirit  or  enjoyment :  see  ge- 
nius.] 1.  Pertaining  to  marriage;  nuptial;, 
hence,  pertaining  to  generation;  generative. 
The  genial  bed,  where  Hymen  keeps 
The  solemn  orgies,  void  of  sleeps. 

B.  Jonson,  Masque  of  Hymen. 
The  genial  country  of  Dante  and  Buonarotti  gave  birtli 
to  Christopher  Columbus.  BanAiroft,  Hist.  V.  S.,  I.  5. 

Sather  .  .  .  did  I  take 
That  popular  name  of  thine  to  shadow  forth 
The  all-generating  powers  and  genial  heat 
Of  Natme.  Tennyson,  Lucretius. 
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2.  Native;  natural;  ianate.     [Rare.] 

So  there  are  not  a  few  very  much  to  be  pitied,  whose  in- 
dustry being  not  attended  with  natural  parts,  they  have 
sweat  to  little  purpose,  and  rolled  the  stone  in  vain. 
Which  chiefly  proceedeth  from  natural  incapacity  and  ge- 
nial indisposition,  at  least  to  those  particulars  whereunto 
they  apply  their  endeavours. 

Sir  T.  Brovme,  Vulg.  Err.,  i.  5. 

3.  Giving  spirit  or  life ;  enlivening;  warming; 
comforting ;  contributing  to  life  and  cheerful- 
ness ;  supporting  life. 

The  grand  genial  power  of  the  system,  that  visible  God 
the  Sun,  would  he  soon  regarded  by  them  as  a  most  benefi- 
cent Deity.  Warburton,  Divine  Legation,  iii.  §  6. 

Is  this  a  dinner?  this  a  genial  room? 
Ko,  'tis  a  temple,  and  a  hecatomb. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iv.  156. 

Yet  be  genial  airs  and  a  pleasant  sunshine  left  me. 

Bryant,  Third  of  November,  1861. 

4.  Of  a  social  spirit;  cordial  in  disposition 
and  manner;  kindly;  sympatlietieally  cheer- 
ful. 

The  celebrated  drinking  ode  of  this  genial  archdeacon 
(Walter  de  Mapes]  has  the  regular  returns  of  the  monkish 
rhyme.  T.  Wartan,  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  I.  ii. 

A  great  hroad-shoulder'd  genial  Englishman. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  Conclusion. 

He  was  so  genial,  so  cordial,  so  encouraging,  that  it 

seemed  as  if  the  clouds  .  .  .  broke  away  as  we  came  into 

his  presence.  0.  W.  Holmes,  Old  Vol.  of  Life,  p.  62. 

5.  Eelating  to  or  exhibiting  genius.     [Rare.] 
Men  of  genius  have  often  attached  the  highest  value  to 

their  less  genial  works.  Hare. 

=Syn.  3.  Cheering,  inspiriting.— 4.  Hearty,  pleasant. 

genial^  (je-ni'al),  a.  and  n.  [Also  geneial,  ge- 
neal;  <  Gr.  yeieiov^  chin,  beard,  <  yhvq  —  L.  gena 
=  E.  chin:  see  gena  and  chin.']  I.  a.  In  anat., 
pertaining  to  the  chin ;  situated  on  the  chin ; 
mental. —  Genial  tubercles,  in  human  anat,  four 
small  bony  processes  at  the  symphysis  menti  or  middle 
line  of  the  chin,  on  the  inner  aspect  of  the  lower  jaw-bone, 
the  upper  pair  for  the  insertion  of  the  geniohyoglossi,  and 
the  lower  for  that  of  the  geniohyoidei  muscles. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  dermal  plates  or  scutes  of 
the  chin  of  reptiles. 

geniality  (je-ni-al'i-ti),  n.  [=  O.  geniaUtdt  = 
Dan.  Sw.  genialitet  =  Sp.  geaialidad  =  It.  geni- 
alita,  <  LL.  geniaUta{t-)s,  enjoyment,  festivity, 

<  genialis,  genial:  see  gemiaU.2  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  genial ;  especially,  sympathet- 
ic cheerfulness  or  cordiality. 

The  arch  of  the  prominent  eyebrows,  the  well-shaped 
Grecian  nose,  the  smiles  lurking  in  the  corners  of  the 
tight-pressed  lips,  show  an  innate  geniality  which  might 
be  dashed  with  bitter  on  occasion.  Edinburgh  Rev, 

=Syn.  Warmth,  affability,  friendliness,  heartiness. 
genially  (je'nial-i),  adv.    In  a  genial  manner. 
Specifically — (a)  In  such  a  manner  as  to  comfort  or  en- 
liven ;  cheerfully ;  cordially. 

The  splendid  sun  genially  warmeth  the  fertile  earth. 

Harris,  Hermes,  ii.  3. 
(&)  By  genius  or  nature ;  innately.    [Rare.] 

Thus  some  men  are  genially  disposited  to  some  opin- 
ions, and  naturally  as  averse  to  others. 

Glanville,  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  xiii. 

How  calmly  and  genially  the  mind  apprehends  one  af- 
ter another  the  laws  of  physics !    Emerson,  Nature,  p.  47. 

genialness  (je'nial-nes),  n.     The  state  or  qual- 
ity of  being  genial ;  geniality. 
senian  (je-ni  an),  a.  and  n.     Same  as  genial^. 
'Genlates  "(if-ni'a-tez),  n.     [NL.  (Earby,  1818), 

<  Gr.  yevEiaTT/g,  bearded,  <  ykveiov,  the  beard,  the 
chin:  see  geniaV^.'^  A  genus  of  ScarabcBidce 
with  upward  of  20  species,  with  one  exception 
South  American  (G.  australasiw  being  Austra- 
lian), ^ving  name  to  the  GeniaUdce. 

Geniatldse  (je-ni-at'i-de),  re.  pi.  [KL.,  <  Geni- 
ates  +  -idoB.']  A  proposed  family  of  scarabsa- 
oid  beetles,  based  upon  the  genus  Geniates. 
Burmeister,  1844. 

geniculata,  ».    Plural  of  geniculatum. 

geniculate  (jf-nik'u-lat),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp. 
geidculated,  ppr.  geniculating.  [<  L.  genicula- 
tus,  with  bended  knee,  having  knots,  knotted 
(pp.  of  (LL.)  geniculare,  bend  the  knee),<  ge- 
niculum,  a  knee,  a  knot  or  joint  on  the  stalk  of 
a  plant,  dim.  of  genu  =  E.  Icnee :  see  fcreee.]  To 
form  joints  or  knots  in. 

geniculate,  geniculated  (jf-nik'u-lat,  -la-ted), 
a.  [<  L.  geniculatus,  knotted:  see  the  verb.] 
Elneed;  having  a  protu- 
berance like  a  knee  or 
an  elbow;  in  iot,  having 
joints  like  the  knee  a  lit- 
tle bent :  as,  a  geniculate 

stem    or   peduncle Ge- 

nictllate  antennse,  those  an- 
tennae in  which  the  first  joint 
or  scape  is  long  and  slender 
and  the  rest  of  the  organ  is  af-       ^    . 
fixed  so  as  to  form  an  an.le    rlZ'^I^'-Bi.'^rf^U^l 
with  It,  as  m  the  ants.    The    (c)  CurcuHo. 
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geniculate  form  of  antennee  may  be  combined  with  other 
types,  and  the  organs  are  then  distinguished  Aigenictdate- 
clavate,  geniculate-capitate,  genicvlate-serrate,  and  so  on, 
the  last  word  of  the  compound  indicating  the  form  of  the 
part  which  succeeds  the  scape.—  Geniculate  bodies,  the 
corpora  geniculata  of  the  iSrain.  See  corpus, — Gemcu- 
lated  crystal.  See  crj/stoi.— Geniculate  ganglion.  See 
ffanz/Iion.— Geniculate  processes.  Same  as  geniculate 
bodies. 

geniculately  (jf-nik'u-lat-li),  adv.  In  a  ge- 
niculate manner;  in  the  form  of  a  knee  or 
knees :  as,  antennae  geniculately  bent. 

genlculation  (je-nik-u-la'shon),  re.  [<  genicu- 
late +  -J ore.]  1.  Knottiness;  the  state  of  hav- 
ing knots  or  joints  like  a  knee. — 2.  In  anat. 
and  eodl.,  a  geniculate  formation;  a  kneed 
part  or  process. — St.  The  act  of  kneeling; 
genuflection. 

I  saw  their  Masse  (but  not  with  that  superstitious  ge- 

nicuZation  and  elevation  of  hands  .  .  .  that  the  rest  used). 

Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  3. 

There  are  five  points  in  question :  the  solemn  festivi- 
ties ;  the  private  use  of  either  sacrament ;  geniculation 
at  tlie  eucharist,  etc.  Bp.  Hall,  Remains,  p.  307. 

geniculatum (je-nik-u-la'tum),n.;  ^^l. geniculata 
(-ta).  [NL.,  neut.  of  L.  geniculatus:  see  ge- 
niculate.'} In  anat.,  a  geniculate  body  of  the 
brain.  See  corpora  geniculata  (under  corpus), 
pregeniculatum,  postgeniculatum. 

genie^t  (je'ni),  re.  [<  OP.  genie,  P.  ginie,  genius, 
<  L.  genius:  see  genius^  Disposition;  incli- 
nation ;  turn  of  mind ;  genius. 

Dr.  J.  Wallis,  the  keeper  of  the  University  registers, 
&c.,  did  put  into  the  hands  of  A.  Wood  the  keys  of  the 
school-tower,  ...  to  the  end  that  he  might  advance  his 
esurient  5'enie  in  antiquities.         Life  of  A.  Wood,  p.  147. 

genie^  (je'ni),  re.  [A  corrupt  form  of  jinnee,  by 
confusion  with  genius:  see  jinnee  and  genius. '\ 
Same  as  jinnee.    See  jinn. 

Be  he  genie  or  afrite,  caliph  or  merchant  of  Bassora, 
into  whose  hands  we  had  fallen,  we  resolved  to  let  the  ad- 
venture take  its  course. 

B.  Taylor,  Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  197. 

genii,  re.    Latin  plural  of  genius. 
geniot  (je'ni-6),  re.     [It.  (=  Sp.  Pg.  genio),  <  L. 
genius:  see  genivs.l    A  genius. 

But,  by  reason  of  humane  nature,  wee  have  daily  experi- 
ence that  as  humours  and  genioes,  so  affections  and  judg- 
ment, which  oftentimes  is  vassail  to  them,  and  every  other 
thing  else,  doth  vary  and  alter. 

Benvenuto,  Passengers'  Dialogues  (1612). 

It  is  not  only  to  the  general  bent  of  a  nation  that  great 
revolutions  are  owing,  but  to  the  extraordinary  genios 
that  lead  them.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  5. 

genioglossal  (je-ni-6-glos'al),  a.  [As  genio- 
glossus  +  -aZ.]  Pertaining  to  the  chin  and 
the  tongue :  applied  to  the  genioglossus. 

genioglossus  (je-ni-o-glos'us),  n.y  pi.  genio- 
glossi  (-i).  [<  Gr.  yeveiov,  chin  (see  genial^),  + 
ylaaaa,  tongue.]  A  usual  name  of  the  genio- 
hyoglossus. 

geniohyoglossal  (je-ni-6-hi-6-glos'al),  a.  and  n. 
[As  geniohyoglossus  -t-  -a?.]     I.  a.  Pertaining 
to  the  chin,  hyoid  bone,  and  tongue:  specifi- 
cally applied  to  the  geniohyoglossus. 
it.  re.  The  geniohyoglossus. 

geniohyoglossus  (je-ni-o-hi-o-glos'us),  re.;  pi. 
geniohyoglossi  (-i).  [<  Gr.  yhetov,  chin,  + 
io(Ei6r/i),  hyoid,  -I-  y^ijaaa,  tongue.]  A  muscle 
of  the  tongue,  so  called  from  its  triple  connec- 
tion with  the  chin,  hyoid  bone,  and  tongue,  it 
is  a  flat  triangular  muscle  placed  vertically  in  the  tongue, 
on  either  side  of  the  median  line,  arising  from  the  upper 
genial  tubercle  of  the  lower  jaw-bone,  and  spreading  like 
a  fan  to  its  insertion  in  the  hyoid  bone  and  all  along  the 
under  side  of  the  tongue,  various  movements  of  which 
organ  it  subserves.    Also  called  genioglossus. 

geniohyoid  (je-ni-6-hi'oid),  a.  and  re.     [<  Gr. 
yevEiov,  chin,  -I-  vouSi/q,  hyoid.]   I.  a.  Pertaining 
to  the  chin  and  the  hyoid  bone:  specifically 
applied  to  the  geniohyoideus. 
II.  re.  The  geniohyoideus. 

geniohyoidean  (je-ni"6-hi-oi'de-an),  a.  [<  ge- 
niohyoideus +  -an.']    Same  as  geniohyoid. 

geniohyoideus  (je-ni"6-hi-oi'de-us),  re. ;  pi.  ge- 
niohyoidei (-i).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  yhetov,  chin,  -I- 
voEid^Q,  hyoid.]  A  muscle  of  the  chin  and  hyoid 
arising  from  the  genial  tubercle  of  the  lower 
jaw  and  inserted  into  the  body  of  the  hyoid 
bone.  It  is  a  slender  straight  muscle  lying  alongside  its 
fellow,  between  the  mylohyoideus  and  the  geniohyoglos- 
sus ;  its  action  tends  to  depress  the  jaw  and  elevate  the 
hyoid.    Also  called  geniohyoid.  • 

genioplasty  (je-ni'o-plas-ti),  re.  [<  Gr.  yheurv, 
the  Min,  +  •KXa.Gakv,  form,  mold.]  In  surg., 
the  operation  of  restoring  the  chin. 

Genipa  (jen'i-pa),  re.  [NL.,  of  W.  Ind.  origin.] 
A  rubiaceous  genus  of  tropical  America,  close- 
ly allied  to  Gardenia  of  the  old  world.  There  are 
8  species.  The  fruit  is  succulent,  with  a  rather  thick  rind, 
and  is  sometimes  edible,  as  in  the  case  of  the  genipap. 
The  fruit' of  8.  Brasiliensis  yields  a  violet  dye.  The 
wood  of  0.  Caruto  is  remarkable  for  its  flexibility,  and  is 
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Flowering  Branch  and  Fruit  of  Genipa  Americana. 

used  for  cart-shafts  and  in  other  ways.  G.  clusic^olia, 
bearing  a  large  inedible  fruit  called  the  seven-years  ap. 
pie,  is  a  West  Indian  species  that  is  also  found  in  south- 
ern Florida. 

genipap  (jen'i-pap),  n.  [<  Genipapo,  the  Gui- 
ana name.]  The  fruit  of  Genipa  Americana, 
of  the  West  Indies  and  South  America,  it  is 
of  about  the  size  of  an  orange,  and  of  a  pleasant  vinous  fla- 
vor.    In  Surinam  it  is  often  called  mumuilade-box. 

genip-tree  (jen'ip-tre),  re.  [See  Genipa.']  1.  A 
tree  of  the  genus  Genipa. — 2.  An  old  "West  In- 
dian name  for  Melieocca  byuga  and  Hypelate 
paniculata,  sapindaceous  trees  of  Jamaica  and 
other  islands  and  the  neighboring  mainland. 

genisaro  (jen-i-sa'ro),  re.  A  name  given  in  Nic- 
aragua to  the  Pithecoloiium  Saman,  a  legu- 
minous tree  the  pods  of  which  are  edible  and 
used  as  food  for  cattle. 

Genistt,  re.     Same  as  Genite. 

Genista  (jf-nis'ta),  re.  [L.  genista  or  genesia,  the 
name  esp.'of  Spanish  broom,  Spartiumjuncewm, 
but  applied  al- 
so to  the  com- 
mon broom  and 
the  greenweed; 
hence  P.  gen^t, 
broom,  and 
Flantagenet, 
the  surname 
of  the  Ange- 
vine  line  of 
English  kings, 
lit.broom-plant 
(plante  -a-  ge- 
nSt),  from  the 
sprig  of  broom 
worn  as  a  badge 
by  their  ances- 
tor the  Count  of 
Anjou.]  1.  A 
large  genus  of 
shrubby  legu- 
minous plants, 
often  spiny, 
with  simple 
leaves  (or  leaf- 
less) and  yel- 
low flowers. 
There  are  about 
70  species,  natives 
of  Europe,  north- 
em  Africa,  and  western  Asia.  The  woadwaxen  or  dyers 
greenweed,  O.  tinctoria,  was  formerly  of  importance  as  a 
dye-plant,  giving  a  bright-yellow  color,  from  which  Ken- 
dal gi'een  was  obtained  by  dipping  the  texture  in  a  blue 
solution  of  woad.  Some  species  are  occasionally  culti- 
vated for  ornament.  The  common  broom,  Cylimts  scopa- 
rius,  is  by  some  Included  in  this  genus  as  G,  scoparia. 
2.  In  entom.,  a  genus  of  cecidomyians.  Bigot, 
1854. 

genital  (jen'i-tal),  a.  and  re.  [<  ME.  genital,  < 
OP.  genital,  'F. "genital  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  genital  = 
It.  genitale,  <  L.  genitalis,  of  or  belonging  to  gen- 
eration, <  genitus,  pp.  of  gignere,  beget,  gener- 
ate:  see  g'ereu.s.]  I.  a.l.  Pertaining  to  genera- 
tion; generative;  reproductive;  proereative: 
as,  the  genital  organs. 

These  tenuous  vapours  .  .  .  will  doubtless  compose  as 
genital  a  matter  as  any  can  be  prepared  in  the  bodys  oi 
animals.  Glanville,  Pre-existence  of  Souls,  %a 

Specifically— 3.  Pertaining  to  the  organs  ot 
generation.— Accessory  genital  organs,  or  armor, 
in  zool. ,  the  claspers  and  other  external  organs  of  the  maie, 
which  serve  to  retain  the  female.—  Genital  canal,  inem- 
bryol. ,  the  lumen  of  the  genital  cord.— Genital  cnamDer, 
the  genital  sinus  of  a  hydrozoan ;  a  recess,  sinus,  or  caviiy 
which  receives  the  genital  products  before  their  extrusion 
from  the  body.  See  cut  under  Aurelia.—Qemm  coru 
(or  chord),  in  emhryol.  See  cordL- Genital  gland.  »« 
gland.— Genital  lobe,  an  expansion  or  lobe  Beneath  tne 
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second  abdominal  segment  of  the  male  dragon-fly.  It  con- 
tains the  copuUting-sac,  which  previous  to  union  with  the 
female  is  filled  with  seminal  fluid  from  the  spermatic  duct 
at  the  end  of  the  abdomen.— Genital  nerve,  the  genital 
branch  of  the  genitoci'ural  nerve,  supplying  the  crem aster 
muscle  of  the  male  and  the  round  ligament  of  the  uterus 
of  the  female. — Genital  plate,  in  echinoderms,  one  of  the 
perforated  plates  which  give  exit  to  the  generative  pro- 
ducts.—Genital  products,  the  immediate  produce  of 
any  genital  gland,  male  or  female — that  is,  spermatozoa  or 
ova  of  any  kind.— Genital  ridge,  in  embryol.,  a  thicken- 
ing of  connective  tissue  at  the  side  of  the  mesentery  in  the 
region  of  the  primitive  kidney,  where  the  epithelium  dips 
in  to  form  the  rudiments  of  ova.— Genital  segments,  in 
entom.,  the  segments  of  the  abdomen  which  are  modified 
to  form  accessoiy  pieces  of  the  external  generative  organs ; 
specifically,  in  the  Uemipt&ra,  the  seventh  and,  when  visi- 
ble, the  succeeding  segments,  which  are  so  modified.— 
Genital  sinus,  in  Hydrozoa,  the  genital  chamber  (see 
above). 
II.  B.  See  genitals. 
genitalia  (jen-i-ta'li-a),  n.  pi.  [L.  (se.  mmi- 
bra),  neut.  pi.  of  genitalis,  genital:  see  geni- 
tal, a.,  genitals.']  In  sool.,  the  generative  or- 
gans; the  genitals. 

The  genitalia  [of  Aspidogaster]  form  a  large  part  of  the 
viscera,  and  the  structure  of  the  complex  hermaphrodite 
apparatus  is  .  .  .  peculiar.     Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  173. 

genitals  (jen'i-talz),  «.  pi.  The  sexual  organs ; 
especially,  the  external  sexual  organs ;  the  gen- 
italia. 

Oenite  (je'nit),  n.  One  of  a  sect  of  the  an- 
cient Jews,  who  in  the  Babylonish  captivity,  ac- 
cording to  Breidenbargius,  refrained  from  tak- 
ing strange  wives,  and  therefore  claimed  to  be 
of  the  pure  stock  of  Abraham.    Also  Genist. 

He  there  nameth  .  .  .  diuers  other  sects,  if  they  may 
beare  that  name :  as  the  Genites  or  Geuists,  which  stood 
vpon  their  stocke  and  kindred. 

Purckas,  Filgrimage,  p.  149. 


geniting,  ^>    Qi/^j  j'yff^vvn.y. 

genitival  (jen-i-ti'val  or  jen'i-ti-val),  a.  [< 
genitive  +  -al.]  Relating  or  pertaining  to  the 
genitive. 

genitive  (jen'i-tiv),  a.  and  n.  [=  D.  genitief 
=  G.  Dan.  Sw.  genitiv,  n. ;  =  F.  g6nit^  =  Pr. 
geniUu = Sp.  Pg.  It.  genitivo,  <  L.  genitivus,  usual- 
ly in  classical  L.  spelled  geneUvus,  of  or  belong- 
ing to  birth ;  in  grammar,  with  or  without  casus, 
the  genitive  case  (a  mistranslation  of  Gr.  ?/  ye- 
vudj  iTTaaig,  the  generic  or  general  case,  jsviicdg 
meaning  also  belonging  to  the  family,  also  to 
generation,  <  yevoc;  =  Tu..genus),  <  genitus,  pp.  of 
gignere,  OL.  genere,  beget,  produce :  see  geni- 
tal, gentis.']  I,  a.  In  gram.,  pertaining  to  or  in- 
dicating origin,  source,  possession,  and  the  like : 
an  epithet  applied  to  a  case  in  the  declension  pf 
nouns,  adjectives,  pronouns,  etc.,  which  inEng- 
lish  is  called  the  possessive  case,  or  to  the  rela- 
tion expressed  by  such  a  case :  as,  patris, '  of  a 
father,  a  father's,'  is  the  genitive  case  of  the 
Latin  uomi  pater,  a  father. 

What  is  your  genitive  case  plural,  William  ? 

Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iv.  1. 

II.  n.  In  gram.,  a  case  in  the  declension  of 
nouns,  adjectives,  pronouns,  etc.,  expressing  in 
the  widest  sense  a  relation  of  appurtenance 
between  one  thing  and  another,  an  adjectival 
relation  of  one  noun  to  another,  or  more  specifi- 
cally source,  origin,  possession,  and  the  like ;  in 
English  grammar,  the  possessive  case. 

The  Latin  genitivus  is  a  mere  blunder,  for  the  Greek 
word  genike  could  never  mean  genitivus.  .  .  .  Genike  in 
Greek  had  a  much  wider,  a  much  more  philosophical 
meaning.  It  meant  casus  generalis,  the  general  case,  or 
rather  the  case  which  expresses  the  genus  or  kind.  This 
is  the  real  power  of  the  genitive.  It  I  say,  '  a  bird  of  the 
water,'  'of  the  water'  defines  the  genus  to  which  a  certain 
bird  belongs ;  it  refers  to  the  genus  of  water  birds.  '  Man 
of  the  mountains '  means  a  mountaineer.  In  phrases  such 
as  '  son  of  the  father '  or  '  father  of  the  son,'  the  genitives 
have  the  same  effect.  They  predicate  something  of  the 
son  or  of  the  father,  and  if  we  distinguished  between  the 
sons  of  the.father  and  the  sons  of  the  mother,  the  geni- 
tives would  mark  the  class  or  genus  to  which  the  sons  re- 
spectively belonged.  Max  Miiller,  Sci.  of  Lang.,  iii. 

Abbreviated  gen. 

genito-anal  (jen'i-to-a'nal),  a.  [<  genit(al)  + 
anal.]  In  entom.,  pertaining  to  the  genitals 
and  the  anus :  as,  the  genito-anal  ring. 

genitoerural  (jen'i-to-kro'ral),  a.  [<  genit(al) 
+  crural.]  Pertaining  to  the  genitals  and  to 
the  thigh :  speeifloally  applied  to  a  branch  of 
the  second  lumbar  nerve  which  passes  through 
the  psoas  muscle  and  is  distributed  to  the  geni- 
tals and  parts  of  the  thigh.  Its  two  main  di- 
visions are  the  genital  and  crural  branches  or 
Derves. 

geniton  (jen'i-ton),  n.    Same  asjewneUng. 

Dorothy  gave  her  the  better  half  of  an  imperfect  g'enfloii 
apple.  S.  Judd,  Margaret,  ii.  1. 

genitor  (jen'i-tor),  n.     [=  F.  g&niteur  =  Sp.  Pg. 
genitor  =  It.  genitore,  <  L.  genitor,  <  genitus,  pp. 
of  gignere,  oil.  genere,  beget,  produce :  see  gen- 
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ital,  genus.]  1.  One  who  procreates;  a  sire; 
a  progenitor.     [Rare.] 

High  genitors,  unconscious  did  they  cull 
Time's  sweet  first-fruits.         Keats,  Endymion,  i. 

2t2)l.  The  genitals. 
genitoriest  (jen'i-to-riz),  «.  pi.    [Pi.  of  "geni- 
tory,  prop,  adj.,  <  L.  genitor,  <  genitus,  pp.  of 
gignere,  beget:    see  genitor.]     The   genitals. 
Howell. 

In  primitive  times,  amongst  other  foul  slanders  spread 
aganist  the  Christians,  one  was,  that  they  did  adore  the 
genitimes  of  their  priests.     Bacon,  Apophthegms,  p.  213. 

genito-urinary  (jen^i-to-u'ri-na-ri),  a.  [<  gen- 
it(al)  +  urinary.]  Sa,me  a,s  urogenital Genito- 
urinary duct,  sinus,  etc.  See  the  nouns. 
genitum  (jen'i-tum), ».;  pi.  genita  (-ta).  [<  L. 
genitum,  neut.  of  genitus,  pp.  of  gignere,  OL.  ge- 
»je)-e,beget:  see  genital,  genus.]  In  raatfi.,  a  geo- 
metrical figure  generated  by  the  movement  of  a 
point,  line,  plane,  or  figure. 
geniture  (jen'i-tur),  n.  [<  or.  geniture,  F.  gr^jii- 
ture  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  It.  genitura,  <  L.  genitura, 
<  genitus,  pp.  of  gignere,  OL.  genere,  beget: 
see  genital,  genus.]  1.  In  astrol.,  birth;  na- 
tivity. 

Yes,  he's  lord  of  the  geniture, 

Whether  you  examine  it  by  Ptolemy's  way. 

Or  Messahalah's,  Lael,  or  Alkindus. 

Fletcher  (and  others),  Bloody  Brother,  iv.  2. 
This  work,  by  merit  first  of  fame  secure, 
Is  likewise  happy  in  its  geniture; 
For  since  'tis  born  when  Charles  ascends  the  throne. 
It  shares  at  once  his  fortunes  and  its  own. 

Dryden,  To  Sir  Hobert  Howard. 

3.  The  power  of  procreation ;  virility.    JE.  D. 
It  absumeth  the  geniture. 

Venner,  Treatise  of  Tobacco,  p.  416. 

3.  pi.  The  genitals.  E.  D. 
genius  (je'nius),  ?i. ;  pi.  geniuses, genii  (je'nius-ez, 
-nil).  [<  L.  genius,  the  tutelar  spirit  of  a  person, 
spirit,  inclination,  wit,  genius,  lit.  'inborn  na- 
ture '  (nature  is  from  the  same  root),  <  gignere, 
OL.  genere,  ■/  gen,  beget,  produce:  see  genus.] 

1 .  Title  ruling  or  predominant  spirit  of  a  place, 
person,  or  thing ;  the  power,  principle,  or  infiu- 
ence  that  determines  character,  conduct,  or 
destiny  (supposed  by  the  ancients  to  be  a  tute- 
lar divinity,  a  good  spirit,  or  an  evil  demon, 
usually  striving  with  an  opposing  spirit  for  the 
mastery);  that  which  controls,  guides,  or  aids: 
as,  my  good  genius  came  to  the  rescue ;  his  evil 
genius  enticed  him.  [In  this  sense  and  the  fol- 
lowing the  plural  is  genii.] 

Some  say,  the  Genius  so 
Cries,  "  Come ! "  to  him  that  instantly  must  die. 

Shak.,  T.  andC,  iv.  4. 
The  word  genii  hath  by  some  writers  been  erroneously 
adopted  for  geniuses.  Each  is  a  plural  of  the  same  word 
genius,  but  in  different  senses.  When  genius  in  the  sin- 
gular means  a  separate  spirit  or  demon,  good  or  bad,  the 
plural  is  genii;  when  it  means  mental  abilities,  or  a  per- 
son eminently  possessed  of  these,  the  plural  is  geniuses. 
G.  Campbell,  Philos.  of  Uhetoric,  II.  iii.  3. 

A  fairy  shield  your  Genius  made. 
And  gave  you  on  your  natal  day. 

Tennyson,  Margaret. 

Alter  the  third  century,  even  the  artistic  type  of  the 

guardian  genius  reappeared  in  that  of  the  guardian  angel. 

Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  I.  344. 

His  [Shakspere's]  evil  angel,  rhyme,  yielding  step  by 
step  and  note  by  note  to  the  strong  advance  of  that  better 
genius  who  came  to  lead  him  into  the  loftier  path  of  Mar- 
lowe. Swinhurne,  Shakespeare,  p.  32. 

2.  A  disembodied  spirit  regarded  as  affecting 
human  beings  in  certain  ways,  but  not  as  con- 
nected with  any  one  individually. 

The  Abyssinians,  to  a  man,  are  fearful  of  the  night,  un- 
willing to  travel,  and,  above  all,  to  fight  in  that  season, 
when  they  imagine  the  world  is  in  possession  of  certain 
genii,  averse  to  intercourse  with  men. 

Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  II.  26. 

3.  A  type  or  symbol;  a  concrete  representa- 
tive, as  of  an  influence  or  a  characteristic;  a 
generic  exemplification. 

I  do  remember  him  at  Clement's  Inn,  like  a  man  made 
after  supper  of  a  cheese-paring :  ...  he  was  the  very  ge- 
'  nius  of  famine.  Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  iii.  2. 

A  golden  lizard  — the  very  genius  ot  desolate  stillness- 
had  stopped  breathless  upon  the  threshold  of  one  cabin. 
Bret  Harte,  Baby  Sylvester  (Tale  of  the  Argonauts). 

4.  Prevailing  spirit  or  inclination;  distinguish- 
ing proclivity,  bent,  or  tendency,  as  of  a  per- 
son, place,  time,  institution,  etc. ;  special  apti- 
tude or  intellectual  quality;  intrinsic  charac- 
teristic or  qualification:  as,  a  genius  tor  poetry, 
or  for  diplomacy ;  the  genius  of  Christianity,  of 
the  Elizabethan  period,  of  the  American  Con- 
stitution, of  the  Vatican. 

Taking  with  him  his  two  Sisters,  he  retired  into  a  Mon- 
astery, they  into  a  Nunnery.  This  does  not  suit  with  the 
Genius  of  an  Englishman,  who  loves  not  to  pull  off  his 
Clothes  till  he  goes  to  bed.  Howell,  Letters,  L  iii.  11. 


genius 

Every  age  has  a  kind  of  universal  genius,  which  inclines 
those  that  live  in  it  to  some  particular  studies. 

Di-yden,  Essay  on  Dram.  Poesy. 

No  woman  can  despise  them  [ceremonies]  with  impu- 
nity. Their  genius  delights  in  ceremonies,  in  forms,  in 
decorating  life  with  manners,  with  proprieties,  order,  and 
grace.  Eynerson,  Woman. 

It  is  this  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  collective  speakers 
of  a  language  to  approve  or  reject  a  proposed  change  ac- 
cording to  its  confoi-mity  with  their  already  subsisting 
usages  that  we  are  accustomed  to  call  by  the  fanciful 
name  *'  the  genius  of  a  language." 

Whitney,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVIII.  776. 

Human  nature  has  a  much  gi-eater  genius  for  sameness 
than  for  originality.  Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  63. 

5.  Exalted  mental  power  distinguished  by  in- 
stinctive aptitude,  and  independent  of  tuition ; 
phenomenal  capability,  derived  from  inspira- 
tion or  exaltation,  for  intellectual  creation  or 
expression;  that  constitution  of  mind  or  per- 
fection of  faculties  which  enables  a  person  to 
excel  others  in  mental  perception,  comprehen- 
sion, discrimination,  and  expression,  especially 
in  literature,  art,  and  science. 

By  genius  I  would  understand  that  power,  or  rather 
those  powers  of  the  mind,  which  aie  capable  of  penetrat- 
ing into  all  things  within  our  reach  and  knowledge,  and 
of  distinguishing  their  essential  differences. 

Fielding,  Tom  Jones,  ix.  1. 

Genius  always  imports  something  inventive  or  creative. 

H.  Blair,  Rhetoric,  iii. 

We  owe  to  genius  always  the  same  debt,  of  lifting  the 
curtain  from  the  common,  and  showing  us  that  divinities 
are  sitting  disguised  in  the  seeming  gang  of  gypsies  and 
peddlers.  Emerson,  Works  and  Days. 

Talent  is  that  which  is  in  a  man's  power ;  genius  is  that 
in  whose  power  a  man  is. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  356. 

6.  A  person  having  such  mental  power;  a  per- 
son of  general  or  special  intellectual  faculties 
developed  in  a  phenomenal  degree.  [In  this 
sense  the  plural  is  geniuses.  It  was  formerly 
also  genii.] 

Homer  was  the  greater  genius,  Virgil  the  better  artist. 

Pope,  Iliad,  Pre! 
The  true  genius  is  a  mind  of  large  general  powers,  acci- 
dentally detei-mined  to  some  particular  direction. 

Johnson. 
In  building  that  house,  he  won  for  himself,  or  for  the 
nameless  genius  whom  he  set  to  work,  a  place  in  the  his- 
tory of  art.  E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  141. 

Genius  loci.  [L.]  The  presiding  divinity  of  a  place; 
hence,  the  pervading  spirit  of  a  place  or  an  institution,  as 
of  a  college.  See  def.  1. =Syn.  5.  Abilities,  Gifts,  Talents, 
Parts,  Aptitude,  Faculty,  Capacity,  Genius,  Ingenuity, 
Cleverness,  all  indicate  special  or  excellent  power  for  do 
ing  work  that  is  more  or  less  intellectual.  Abilities  ia 
the  most  general  and  common  word  for  intellectual  pow- 
ers of  the  active  sort,  intellectual  competence  to  do  ef- 
fective work ;  abilities  are  always  either  acquired  or  de- 
veloped. (Set,  ability.)  Gifts  are  strictly  endowments, 
or  abilities  regarded  as  conferred  by  the  Creator.  (See 
acquirement.)  Talents  comes  to  the  same  idea,  its  Bitdi- 
cal  origin  (Mat.  xxv,  14-30)  making  the  powers  seem  pri- 
mai'ily  intrusted  to  one  for  use,  or  at  least  given  like 
money.  Parts  is  regaining  its  former  popularity  and 
dignity,  which  it  lost  for  a  time ;  in  the  last  century  it 
stood  for  talents  or  gifts,  excellent  or  superior  endow- 
ments :  as,  he  is  a  man  of  parts,  or  he  is  a  man  of  good 
natural  parts,  the  latter  perhaps  implying  a  failure  to 
develop  one's  gifts.  Aptitude  is  either  natural  bias  or 
special  fitness  or  skill ;  it  may  be  native  talent  or  dis- 
ciplined ability.  Faculty  is  cultivated  aptitude,  a  high- 
ly trained  power  of  doing  something.  The  distinction  be- 
tween a  faculty  for  and  the  faculty  of  should  be  noticed, 
the  former  being  the  kind  of  faculty  now  under  consid- 
eration and  the  latter  a  bodily  faculty,  as  the  faculty  of 
speech,  hearing,  etc.  Capacity  is  receptive  power :  as, 
capacity  to  learn ;  it  is  a  power  of  acquiring.  "  It  is  most 
remarkable  in  the  different  degrees  of  facility  with  which 
different  men  acquire  a  language."  Sir  J.  Macldntosh. 
(See  ability.)  Genius  is  extraordinarily  developed  faculty, 
in  many  directions  or  in  one ;  it  is  especially  the  creative 
power  of  original  conceptions  and  combinations ;  it  belongs 
with  talents  or  gifts  in  seeming  primarily  bestowed,  not  ac- 
quired, and  it  includes  capacity  and  aptitude  in  their  high- 
est forms.  Ingenuity  is  lower  than  genius,  in  seeming  cul- 
tivated,  not  bestowed,  in  seeming  less  superhuman  or  phe- 
nomenal, and  often  in  serving  less  exalted  purposes :  as, 
the  ingenuity  of  the  mechanic,  of  the  rhetorician,  of  the 
sophist.  Cleverness  is  still  lower,  being  a  sort  of  mental 
dexterity,  which  is  evinced  in  facility  in  learning  or  felicity 
in  expression ;  it  may  be  a  merely  manual  dexterity.  (See 
quotation  from  Coleridge  under  cleverness.)  It  should  be 
noticed  that  all  these  words,  except  parts,  may  be  used  in 
the  singular  for  skill  or  power  or  natural  bent  in  some 
particular  direction  :  as,  ability  in  debate,  a  talent  for 
drawing,  the  gift  of  conversation,  an  aptitude  for  scien- 
tific research,  ingenuity  in  argument,  etc.  See  wisdom 
and  astute. 

As  we  advance  in  life,  we  learn  the  limits  of  our  abili- 
ties.        Froude,  Short  Studies  on  Great  Subjects,  II.  313. 
Conversation  In  its  better  part 
May  be  esteem'd  a  gift,  and  not  an  art. 

Cowper,  Conversation,  1.  4. 

The  man  of  talents  possesses  them  like  so  many  tools, 
does  his  job  with  them,  and  there  an  end ;  but  the  man  of 
genius  is  possessed  by  it,  and  it  makes  him  into  a  book  or 
a  life  according  to  its  whim. 

Loioell,  Fireside  Travels,  p.  64. 

All  my  endeavors  to  distinguish  myself  were  only  for 
want  of  a  gi-eat  title  and  fortune,  that  I  might  be  used  like 
a  lord  by  those  who  have  an  opinion  of  my  parts;  whether 
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right  or  wrong  is  no  great  matter.  And  so  the  reputation 
of  wit  and  gi-eat  learning  does  the  office  of  a  riband  or  a 
coach  and  six.  Swi/t,  To  Bolinghrolte. 

That  his  style  was  no  easy  acquisition  (though,  of  course, 
the  aptitude  was  Innate),  he  [DrydenJ  himself  tells  us. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  30, 

For,  above  all  things,  he  had  what  we  Yankees  call  fac- 
ulty—the  knack  of  doing  everything. 

G.  W.  Curtis,  Int.  to  Cecil  Dreeme,  p,  12, 

As  the  sum  and  crown  of  what  is  to  be  done  for  technical 
education,  I  look  to  the  provision  of  a  machinery  for  win- 
nowing out  the  capacities  and  giving  them  scope. 

Huxley,  Tech.  Education. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  Milton  were  equally  men  of  Ge- 
nius. Sir  Robert  Walpole  and  Lord  Godolphin  were  min- 
isters of  great  abilities,  though  they  did  not  possess  either 
the  brilliant  talents  of  Bolingbroke  or  the  commanding 
genius  of  Chatham.      '  Sir  J.  Mackintosh. 

There  is  also  another  species  of  genius  we  call  ingenu- 
ity, or  the  inventive /ocwiey,  which  frequently  accompa- 
nies or  takes  the  place  of  the  higher  flights  of  genius,  that 
meantime  lies  idle,  or  fallow,  to  recruit  its  powers, 

Jon  Bee,  Essay  on  Samuel  Foote, 

Patience  and  tenacity  of  purpose  are  worth  more  than 
twice  tlieir  weight  of  cleverness. 

Huxley,  Critiques  and  Addresses,  p,  58. 

genleset,  genteset,  »•  [The  form  genlese  is  no 
doubt  wrong;  the  origin  of  gentese  is  uncer- 
tain,] An  old  architectural  term  of  doubtful 
form  and  meaning :  said  by  the  Oxford  Glossary 
to  have  been  applied  by  William  of  Worcester 
apparently  to  the  cusps  or  featherings  in  the 
arch  of  a  doorway. 

gennetl,  ».     Seejennefl-. 

geimet^t,  ».     See  genet^. 

&enoa  velvet.  See  Genoese  velvet,  under  Geno- 
ese. 

genoblast  (jen'o-blast),  n.  [NL.,  <  6r.  yevog, 
sex,  +  3/[aaT6c,  germ.]  The  bisexual  nucleus 
of  an  impregnated  ovum,  regarded  as  com- 
posed of  a  female  part,  feminonucleus,  and  of 
a  male  part,  masculonuoleus ;  a  maritonucleus. 
3.  D.  Minot,  Proc.  Bost.  Soc,  Nat.  Hist.,  XIX. 
170, 

genoblastic  (jen-o-blas'tik),  a.  [<  genoblast  + 
-ic]  Germinating  as  a  result  of  union  of  sex- 
ual elements;  gamogenetic;  pertaining  to  a 
genoblast.    See  the  extract. 

This  author  [E,  Van  Beneden]  .  .  ,  suggests  that  the  pe- 
ripheral pronucleus  is  probably  partially  formed  of  sper- 
matic substance,  that  the  central  pronucleus  is  female,  aud 
that  the  segmentation  nucleus  is  a  compound  body  result- 
ing from  the  union  of  these  two,  and  is  probably,  there- 
fore, bisexual.  This  statement  includes  all  the  basal  facts 
of  the  genoblastic  theory. 

A.  Hyatt,  Amer,  Jour,  Scl.,  3d  ser.,  XXXt.  336. 

Genoese  (jen-o-es'  or  -ez'),  a.  and  n.  [<  Genoa 
+  -ese;  cf.  F.  G^nois,  It.  Genovese,  <  It.  Genova, 
<  L.  Genua,  Genoa.  The  plural  was  formerly 
also  Genoeses.  Cf.  Genoway.']  I.  a.  Relating 
or  pertaining  to  Genoa,  a  city  of  northwestern 
Italy,  or  to  the  republic  of  Genoa  constituted 
by  its  citizens,  existing  from  the  tenth  century 
till  1797,  and  very  powerful  in  the  middle  ages. 
—  Genoese  embroidery,  needlework  done  on  fine  linen 
or  cotton,  with  outlines  of  thin  cord  and  buttonhole- 
stitch,  parts  of  the  material  being  cut  away  and  the  open- 
ings filled  with  wheels  and  other  simple  patterns, — Geno- 
ese velvet,  a  rich  fabric  of  which  the  pattern  is  in  velvet 
pile  and  the  background  flat  and  smooth,  of  silk  or  silk 
and  gold.  The  manufacture  of  this  velvet  is  not  peculiar 
to  Genoa,    Also  called  Genoa  velvet. 

II.  n.  sing,  and  pi.    An  inhabitant  or  a  na- 
tive, or  the  people,  of  Genoa. 
Also  Genovese. 

genouilldre  (zh6-n6-lyar'),  n.  [F.,  <  genou,  < 
L.  genu  =  E,  knee.1  1.  Milit. :  (a)  The  knee- 
piece,  of  hammered  iron,  introduced  toward 
the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  worn 
at  first  over  the  chansses  of  mail,  being  held 
in  place  by  a 
strap  passing 
round  the  leg, 
and  consisting 
at  first  of  a 
dish-shaped  or 
slightly  point- 
ed roundel.  (6) 
An  articulated 
piece  forming 
a  part  of  the 
jambe  or  of 
the  cuissart  in 
the  fourteenth 
century,  and 
later  furnished 
with  large  wings  which  projected  backward  on 
each  side  of  the  knee-joint. —  2.  Ir  fort. .  (a) 
The  part  of  the  interior  slope  of  the  parapet 
below  the  siU  of  an  embrasure,  serving  to  cover 
the  lower  part  of  the  gun-carriage.  (6)  The 
height  of  the  parapet  above  the  banquette  in  a 
barbette  battery. 


Genouill&re,  middle  of  13th  century, 

( From  VioUet-le-Duc's  "  Diet,  du  Mobilier 

fran^is,") 
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-genous.  [(1)  i  LIj-  -genus,  --(Ij  -UM,  of  as  iioiin  of 
adj.  of  one  term.,  <L.  -gena,  m.,  -bom,  as  in  jredi- 
genus,  indigena,  native,  indigenous,  amnigena, 
river-born,  montigena,  mountain-born,  etc. :  see 
-gen.  (2)  <  -gen  +  -ous,  as  in  acro-gen-ous,  nitro- 
gen-ons.']  1.  The  terminal  element  in  some 
words  of  Latin  origin,  meaning  '  -born,'  as  in  in- 
digenous, born  within  a  country,  amnigenous, 
river-bom,  montigenous,  moimtain-born,  etc. — 
2.  The  termination  of  adjectives  from  nouns 
in  -gen,  as  in  acrogenous,  nitrogenous,  etc. 

Genovese  (jen-o-ves'  or  -vez'),  a.  andra.  [MB. 
Genevayse;  <  It.  Genovese, <.  Genova, Genoa.:  see 
Genoese.']    Same  as  Genoese.     [Bare.] 

Being  but  a  GeTwvese, 
I  am  handled  worse  than  had  I  been  a  Moor. 

Tennyson,  Columbus, 

Genowayt,  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  Genowey, 
Genowaie,  etc.  (and  as  an  existing  surname  Jane- 
tcay,  Jannaway,  Jannay,  Janney),  <  ME.  Jane- 
wey,  Januaye,  Januey,  usually  in  pi.  Janeweys, 
Januayes,  etc.,  orig.  also  sing.,  Genevayse,  etc., 
a  Genoese,  a  merchant  engaged  in  the  Genoese 
trade,  <  It.  Genovese,  a  Genoese,  <  Genova,  Genoa: 
see  Genoese,  Genovese."]    A  Genoese. 

,Tohu  Dory  (a  Genowey,  as  I  conjecture), 

R.  Carew,  Survey  ol  Cornwall  (1602),  p,  135. 

Ambrose  Grimani,  a  Genowaie,  lying  in  garrison  in  the 

isle  and  city  of  Chio,    Grimeston,  Goulart,  G  g  1.   {Nares.) 

genre  (zhon'r),  n.  [F.,  kind,  genus,  mode,  style, 
etc.;  particularly  in  the  arts,  with  a  distinct 
epithet;  <li.genu,s(,gener-),Miid:  see  genus  ajid 
gender,  n.]  1.  Genus;  kind;  sort;  style.  [Bare.] 
The  prodigious  wealth  of  our  language  in  beautiful  works 
of  this  genre  is  almost  unknown. 

S.  Lanier,  Sci,  of  Eng.  Verse,  p,  245, 

2.  Ir  painting,  specifically,  a  representation  of 
some  phase  of  common  life,  as  a  domestic  inte- 
rior, a  rural  or  village  scene,  etc.  The  term  is 
sometimes  used  in  the  same  sense  with  reference  to  sculp- 
ture and  the  drama.  In  French  it  is  also  applied  with  a 
descriptive  epithet  to  other  kinds  of  painting,  as  genre 
historique,  the  historical  style ;  genre  du  paysage,  the  land- 
scape style.  In  English  writing  it  is  most  commonly  used 
in  combination  as  a  descriptive  term,  either  with  or  with- 
out a  hyphen :  as,  genre  pictures ;  a  genre-ydinter. 

Tliere  are  comic  and  genre  pictures  of  parties, 

J.  F.  Clarke,  Ten  Great  Keligious,  vi,  1. 

Only  within  these  few  centuries  has  painting  been  di- 
vided into  historical,  landscape,  marine,  architectural, 
genre,  animal,  still-life,  etc. 

H.  Spencer,  Universal  Progress,  p,  22, 

His  subjects,  too,  were  no  longer  the  homely  things  of 
the  ^enre-painter.  Eneyc.  Brit.,  XXIV.  569. 

gens  (jenz),  n. ;  pi.  gentes  (jen'tez).  [L.,  a  clan 
or  family  (see  def.),  a  race,  nation,  people,  < 
■/  gen  in  gignere,  OL.  genere,  beget,  produce, 
genus,  a  race,  kind,  allied  to  E.  kin  and  Mnd: 
see  genus,  kin,  kind,  ».]  1.  In  ancient  Rome,  a 
clan  or  house  embracing  several  families  claim- 
ing descent  from  a  common  ancestor,  united 
by  a  common  name  and  by  certain  religious 
rites  and  legal  privileges  and  obligations,  but 
not  necessarily  by  consanguinity:  as,  the  Fa- 
bian gens,  all  bearing  the  name  Pabius;  the 
Julian  gens,  all  named  Julius;  the  Cornelian 
gens,  etc.  Hence — 2.  In  historical  and  ethno- 
logical use,  a  tribe  or  clan ;  any  community  of 
persons  in  a  primitive  state  of  society  consti- 
tuting a  distinct  or  independent  branch  of  a 
general  aggregate  or  race. 

The  union  of  the  gentes  or  nations  is  temporary  and  oc- 
casional only ;  when  the  emergency  is  over  each  tribal  ruler 
is  independent  as  before.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  §  22. 

There  was  nothing  between  the  worship  of  the  House- 
hold and  the  worship  of  the  Gens. 

W.  E.  Heam,  Aryan  Household,  p,  141, 

gentif  (jent),  a.  [<  ME.  gent,  <  OP.  gent,  F.  gent 
=  Pr.  gent  =  OSp.  gento,  Olt.  gente,  pretty,  fine, 
abbr.,  with  recession  of  accent,  from  L.  genUlis, 
gentle,  etc. :  see  gentle,  genteel,  gentry,  jaunty.] 

1.  Noble;  gentle. 

Al  of  a  Knyght  was  fair  and  gent. 

Chaucer,  Sir  Thopas,  1,  4, 
He  lov'd,  as  was  his  lot,  a  Lady  gent. 

Spenser,  F,  Q,,  I,  ix.  27, 

2.  Neat;  slender;  elegant. 

Fair  was  the  yonge  wyf,  and  ther  withal 
As  eny  wesU  hir  body  gent  and  smal, 

Chaucer,  Miller's  Tale,  1,  48, 
Her  middle  was  both  small  and  gent. 
Greene,  Description  of  the  Shepherd  and  his  Wife, 

3.  Polished;  refined. 

The  goos  with  hire  facounde  gent. 

Chaucer,  Parliament  of  Fowls,  1.  558, 

gent^  (jent),  n.  [Abbr.  of  gentleman,  first  used 
in  the  16th  century,  prob.  at  first  with  some 
ref.  to  gent^,  a.,  but  in  more  general  use  taken 
up  in  speech  from  the  written  abbr.  "gent."  in 
law  records,  lists  of  names,  etc.,  and  in  plays. 
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as  "ist  Gent,"  "2d  Gent,"  etc.]  An  abbre- 
viation of  fl'entfeman.  [Vulgar;  in  literary  use 
humorous  or  colloquial.] 

And  behold,  at  this  moment  the  reverend  gent  enters 
from  the  vestry.  Thackeray,  Newcomes,  xliv. 

The  thing  named  "pants"  in  certain  documents, 
A  word  not  made  for  gentlemen,  but  gents. 

.  0.  W.  Holmes,  Urania, 
genteel  (jen-tel'),  a.  [In  this  form  first  found 
in  the  17th  century,  being  an  E.  adaptation  of 
gentile  pronounced  as  in  the  contemporary  F. 
gen  til,  m.,  gentile,  f .  (the  i  pron.  as  E.  ee),  gentle, 
affable,  courteous  (see  gentile,  a.,  4);  another 
form  in  imitation  of  the  F.  pron.  was  jantee, 
janty,  now  jaunty.  From  the  OP.  form  of  the 
same  word  is  reg.  derived  the  E.  gentle,  while 
gentile,  except  in  the  obs.  sense  'genteel,'  is 
directly  from  the  L.  See  gentle,  gentile,  genty, 
jaunty.]  1.  Polite;  well-bred;  decorous  in 
manners  or  behavior ;  refined :  as,  genteel  com- 
pany. 

The  colony  [New  Haven]  was  under  the  conduct  of  as- 
holy,  and  as  prudent,  and  as  genteel  persons  as  most  that 
ever  visited  these  nooks  of  America, 

C.  Mather,  Mag,  Chris,,  i.  6, 
A  genteel  man,  brother  of  the  Caimacam  of  Girge,  cam& 
to  see  me,  whom  I  had  seen  at  the  Aga's, 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  1, 123, 

Isn't  he  a  handsome  man?  — tell  me  that.— A  genteet- 
man  ?  a  pretty  figure  of  a  man  ? 

Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  iv,  2, 

2.  Adapted  to,  suitable  for,  or  characteristic 
of  polite  society;  free  from  vulgarity  or  mean- 
ness in  appearance,  quality,  amoimt,  etc. ;  ele- 
gant; becoming;  adequate:  as,  genteel  man- 
ners; a  gfenteeZ  address ;  genteel  comeiy;  a, gen- 
teel income  or  allowance. 

[Merger]  soon  returned  and  took  a  house  in  Covent- 
garden,  painting  portraits  and  pictures  of  familiar  life  in 
a  genteel  style  of  his  own,  and  with  a  little  of  Watteau, 
Walpole,  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  IV,  iii. 

Whoever  supposes  that  Lady  Austen's  fortune  is  preca- 
rious is  mistaken,  I  can  assure  you  .  .  ,  that  it  is  both, 
genteel  and  perfectly  safe,  Cowper. 

The  crowd  was  insupportable,  and  .  .  .  there  was  not  a. 
genteel  face  to  be  seen. 

Jane  Austen,  Northanger  Abbey,  p,  20.. 

3.  Fashionable;  stylish;  S,  la  mode. 
'Tis  the  most  genteel  and  received  wear  now,  sir. 

B.  'Jonson,  Cynthia's  Revels,  i,  1, 
Do  now  send  a  genteel  conveyance  for  them ;  for,  I  as- 
sure you,  they  were  most  of  them  used  to  ride  in  their- 
own  carriages,  Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  iv,  1. 

He  endeavoi's  hard  to  make-  rascality  genteel,  by  con- 
verting rascals  into  coxcombs, 

Whipple,  Ess.  and  Rev.,  II.  112, 

Genteel  business  (fheat.y.  See  business.— The  genteelr 
that  which  is  genteel ;  the  mannei-s  of  well-bred  or  fash- 
ionable society;  "the  fashionable," 

Mr.  Adams,  delightful  as  he  is,  has  no  pretension  to- 
"  the  genteel." 

JR.  L.  Stevenson,  Some  Gentlemen  in  Fiction. 

=S3T1.  Genteel,  Polite,  well-mannered,  polished.  Genteel 
refers  to  the  outward  chiefly;  polite  to  the  outward  as 
an  expression  of  inward  refinement  and  kindness.  Gen- 
teel has  latterly  tended  to  express  a  somewhat  fastidious 
pride  of  refinement,  family  position,  and  the  like.  Gen- 
teel is  often  largely  negatrve,  meaning  free  from  what  is 
low;  vulgar,  or  connected  with  the  uncultivated  classes; 
polite  is  positive  and  active,  meaning  that  one  acts  in  a 
certain  way.  Polite  has,  however,  a  passive  meaning, 
that  of  *  polished' :  as,  poliie  society,  polite  literature.  See- 
polite. 
genteelize  (jen-tel'iz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  gei\r 
teelized,  ppr.  genteelizing.  [<  genteel  +  42e.] 
To  render  genteel.     [Rare.] 

A  man  cannot  dress  but  his  ideas  get  cloth'd  at  the  same 
time;  and  if  he  dresses  like  a  gentleman,  every  one  of 
them  stands  presented  to  his  imagination  genteelized  along 
with  him.  Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  ix.  IS. 

genteelly  (jen-tel'li),  adv.  In  a  genteel  man- 
ner ;  in  the  manner  of  well-bred  people. 

Most  exactly,  negligently,,  genteelly  dress'd  ! 

Steele,  Grief  A-la-Mode,  ii.  I. 

I  have  long  neglected  him  as  being  a  profligate  or  (aa 
Mr.  Browne  more  genteelly  calfe  him)  a  privileged  writer, 
who  takes  the  liberty  to  say  any  thing,  and  whose  re- 
proach is  no  scandal.  Waterland,  Works,  X.  414. 

genteelness  (jen-tel'nes),  n.  The  state  or  qual- 
ity of  being  genteel ;  gentility.     [Rare.] 

Next  to  him  [Corregio]  Pamieggiano  has  dignified  the 
genteelness  of  modern  effeminacy,  by  uniting  it  with  tlie 
simplicity  of  the  antients  and  the  grandeur  and  severity 
of  Michael  Angelo.  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  Discoul-ses,  iv, 

Gentele's  green.    See  gremO-. 

genteriet,  gen'teriset,  »•  Middle  English  forms 
of  gentry.    Chaucer. 

gen'fces,  n.    Plural  of  gens. 

genteset,  »•    See  genlese. 

genthite  (gen'thit),  n.  [After  a  mineralogist, 
Br.  P.  A.  Genth  of  Pennsylvania  (bom  1820).] 
A  hydrous  silicate  of  nickel  and  magnesium, 
occurring  in  amorphous  stalactitic  incrnsta- 
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lions  of  an  apple-green  color  on  chromite  at 
Texas,  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania. 
gentian  (jen'shian),  n.  [<  ME.  gencyan,  <  OP. 
gentiarw  =  Sp.  Pg.  gendana,  <  L.  genttana,  Gr. 
yevTiavii,  also 
yevndc,  gen- 
tian; said  to 
have  been 
named  after 
an  Illynan 
king  Gentius, 
Gr.  TcvTioi, 
who  was  the 
first  to  dis- 
cover its 
properties.] 
The  common 
naine  for  spe- 
cies of  the 
genus  Gen- 
ttana. The  of- 
ficinal gentian, 
affoi'ding  tlie 
gentian-root  of 
pharmacists,  is 
the  G.  lutea,  a 
tall  handsome 
species  of  south- 
ern and  centi'al 
Europe,  though 
the  roots  of  oth- 
er species,  as  of 
G.  purpurea  and 
0.  Pamumica, 
are  frequently  substituted  for  it.  The  more  common 
American  gentians  are  the  fringed  gentian  {G.  crinata), 
with  showy  sky-hlue,  delicately  fringed  corollas,  and  the 
closed  gentian  (ff.  Andrewsii)  and  soapwort-gentiau  {G. 
Saponaria),  both  with  nearly  closed  corollas. 

More  sad  than  cheery_,  making  in  good  sooth. 
Like  the  fringed  gentian,  a  late  autumn  spring. 

Lowell,  Legend  of  Brittany,  i.  16. 

False  gentian,  Pleurogyne  Carinthiaca,  a  gentianaceous 
plant  of  Europe,  northern  Asia,  and  western  North  Amer- 
ica.—Horse-gentiajl,  Triosteum  per/oliatwm,  a  caprifo- 
liaceous  plant  of  North  America,  with  a  bitter  root.— 
Spurred  gentian,  Halenia  dejlexa,  a  gentianaceous  plant 
of  North  America,  the  corolla  of  which  has  4  or  6  spurs. 

Gentiana  (jen-shi-an'a  or  -a'na),  n.  [L.,  gen- 
tian: SQei  genttan.'\  A'genus  of  plants,  the  type 
of  the  order  Gentianacece.  They  are  perennial  or 
annual  herbs,  with  opposite,  entire,  and  glabrous  leaves, 
and  usually  showy,  bright-colored  flowers.  There  are  about 
180  species,  found  in  the  mountains  and  temperate  re- 
gions of  the  northern  hemisphere,  throughout  the  Andes, 
and  very  sparingly  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand ;  over  40 
are  natives  of  the  United  States.  The  flowers  are  usually 
blue,  but  are  sometimes  yellow,  white,  or  (in  the  Andes) 
red.  All  the  species  are  characterized  by  an  extremely  bit- 
ter principle,  without  astringency  or  acridity,  on  which 
account  the  roots  of  various  species,  especially  of  the 
European  G.  lutea,  are  used  in  medicine  as  a  tonic.  See 
gentian. — Gentiana  blue.    Same  as  spirit-blue. 

Gfentianaceae  (jen-shia-ua'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
<  Gentiana  +  -acem.']  A  natural  order  of  gam- 
opetalous  exogens,  including  about  50  genera 
and  500  widely  distributed  species.  They  are 
smooth  bitter  herbs,  with  mostly  opposite,  entire,  and  ses- 
sile leaves,  regular  flowers,  and  a  usually  one-celled  cap- 
sule with  numerous  small  seeds.  Besides  the  typical  ge- 
nus, Gentiana,  the  other  principal  genera  are  Lisianthus, 
Swertia,  and  Brytkraea.    The  order  also  includes  the  fa- 

*  miliar  genera  Sabbatia  and  Frasera,  and  the  bog-bean, 
Mmyanthes,  which  is  remarkable  in  the  order  for  its  al- 
ternate, petiolate,  and  mostly  trifoliolate  leaves. 

gentianaceous  (jen-sMa-na'sMus),  a.  Pertain- 
ing or  belonging  to  the  Gentianacece. 

gentianal  (jen'shian-al),  a.  [<  gentian  +  -al.'] 
Pertaining  to  the'gentians,  or  to  the  Gentia- 
naoem. 

gentian-bitter  (jen'shian-bit"6r),  n.  A  more 
or  less  pure  gentiopieriii. 

gentianella  uen-shia-nel'a),  n.  [NL.,  dim.  of 
L.gienWared,  gentian:  see  gfe»i«a».]  1.  A  com- 
mon name  for  Gentiana  acaulis,  a  dwarf  peren- 
nial species  of  the  Alps,  bearing  large,  beauti- 
ful, intensely  blue  flowers. —  2.  A  particular 
shade  of  blue. 

gentian-spirit  (jen'shian-spir'it),  n.  An  alco- 
holic liquor  produced  by  the  vinous  fermenta- 
tion of  an  infusion  of  gentian.  It  is  much 
drunk  by  the  Swiss.    Imp.  Diet. 

gentianwort  (jen'shian-wert),  n.  A  plant  be- 
longing to  the  order  Gentianacece. 

gentilt,  a.  and  n.  A  Middle  English  form  of 
gentle. 

gentile  (jen'til  or  -til),  a.  and  n.  [In  defs.  1, 
2,  3  directly  from  L.;  in  def.  4  from  P.  genUl, 
m.,  gentile,  f.,  gentile,  also,  formerly,  genteel, 
gentle  (see  genteel,  gentle),  =  Sp.  genUl  =  Pg. 

genti6  =  It.  gentile,  gentile,  <  L.  gentilis,  of  or 

belonging  to  the  same  gens  or  clan,  of  or  be- 
longing to  the  same  nation  or  people,  pi.  gen- 
tiles, foreigners  as  opposed  to  Romans,  iii  LL. 

opposed  to  Jewish  or  Christian,  the  heathen, 

pagans,  with  sing,  gentilis,  a  beathen,  <  gen(t-)s, 
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a  tribe,  famUy,  clan:  see  gens.'\  I.  a.  1.  Of 
or  belonging  to  a  gens  or  clan;  of  the  same 
clan  or  family. 

Another  result  [of  Solon's  policy]  was  to  increase  the 
number  of  people  who  stood  outside  those  gentile  and 
phratric  divisions  which  were  concomitants  of  the  patri- 
archal type  and  ol  personal  rule. 

if.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  §  488. 
The  Agnatic  Gentile  groups,  consisting  of  all  the  de- 
scendants, through  males,  of  a  common  male  ancestor, 
began  to  exist  in  every  association  of  men  and  women 
which  held  together  for  more  than  a  single  generation. 

Maine,  Early  Law  and  Custom,  p.  287,  note  A. 
2  (in  this  sense  only  jen'til).  In  Scrip.,  be- 
longing to  a  non-Jewish  nation ;  pertaining  to 
a  heathen  people :  in  the  United  States,  applied 
by  the  Mormons  to  persons  not  of  their  church. 
[Commonly  with  a  capital  letter.] 

Now  again  is  there  a  positive  nucleus  of  Gentile  influence 
.  .  .  renewed  in  the  city  [Salt  Lake). 

S.  Bowles,  Our  New  "West,  p.  209. 
3.  In  gram.,  expressing  nationality,  local  ex- 
traction, or  place  of  abode  j  describing  or  desig- 
nating a  person  as  belongmg  to  a  certain  race, 
country,  district,  town,  or  locality  by  birth  or 
otherwise:  as,  s,  gentile  noun  (as  Greek,  Arab, 
Englishman,  etc.);  a  gentile  adjective  (as  Flor- 
entine, Spanish,  etc.). — 4t.  Worthy  of  a  gentle- 
man; genteel;  honorable.    Qsb  genteel,  gentle. 
We  make  art  servile,  and  the  trade  gentile 
(Yet  both  corrupted  with  ingenious  guile), 
To  compass  earth,  and  with  her  empty  store 
To  fill  our  arms,  and  grasp  one  handful  more. 

Quarles,  Emblems,  ii.  2. 
Till  at  last  the  greatest  slavery  to  sin  be  accounted  but 
good  humour,  and  a  gentile  compliance  with  the  fashions 
of  the  world.  Stillingjleet,  Sermons,  I.  ii. 

For  Plotinus,  his  deportment  was  so  gentile,  that  his 
audience  was  compos'd  of  a  confluence  of  the  noblest  and 
most  illustrious  personages  of  Rome. 

Bp.  Parker,  Platonick  Philos.,  p.  31. 
2.  See  gentile,  n. 

tj.  1 .  A  member  of  a  gens  or  clan. 
The  Agnati  were  a  group  of  actual  or  adoptive  descen- 
dants, through  males,  from  a  known  and  remembered  an- 
cestor ;  the  Gentiles  were  a  similar  group  of  descendants 
from  an  ancestor  long  since  forgotten. 

Maine,  Early  Law  and  Custom,  p.  283,  note  A. 

2  (jen'til).  In  Scrip.,  one  belonging  to  a  non- 
Jewish  nation;  any  person  not  a  Jew;  a  hea- 
then ;  sometimes,  in  later  writings,  one  who  is 
neither  a  Jew  nor  a  Christian.  [Commonly 
with  a  capital  in  this  use  and  the  next.] 

In  the  beginning  of  Christianity,  the  Fathers  writ  Contra 
gentes,  and  Contra  Gentiles,  they  were  all  one :  But  after 
all  were  Christians^  the  better  sort  of  People  still  retain'd 
the  name  of  Gentiles,  throughout  the  four  Provinces  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  Selden,  Table-Talk,  p.  52. 

3  (jen'til).  Among  the  Mormons,  one  who  is 
not  of  their  church. — 4.  In  gram.,  a  noun  or 
an  adjective  derived  from  the  name  of  a  coun- 
try or  locality,  and  designating  its  natives  or 
people:  as,  the  words  Italian,  American,  Athe- 
nian,  are  gentiles. =Byn.  2.  Gentile,  Barbarian,  Pagan, 
Heathen.  A  barbarian  was  to  the  Greeks  a  foreigner,  es- 
pecially one  of  alien  speech;  in  the  New  Testament  the 
word  seems  to  mean  a  stranger  or  foreigner,  but  in  Rom. 
i.  14  one  not  a  Greek,  and  therefore  not  cultivated.  Pri- 
marily, a  Gentile,  or  the  word  of  which  it  was  a  transla- 
tion, signified  to  the  Jews  one  not  a  Jew,  but  later  one 
who  was  neither  Jew  nor  Christian,  or,  from  the  Roman 
standpoint,  one  not  a  Roman.  Pagan  and  heathen  are 
primarily  the  same  in  meaning;  but  pagan  is  sometimes 
distinctively  applied  to  those  nations  that,  although  wor- 
shiping false  gods,  are  more  cultivated,  aa  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  heathen  to  uncivilized  idolaters,  as  the  tribes 
of  Africa.  A  Mohammedan  is  not  counted  a  pagan,  much 
less  a  heathen.    See  infidel. 

Gloiy,  honour,  and  peace,  to  every  man  that  worketh 
good,  to  the  Jew  first,  and  also  to  the  Gentile.   Rom.  ii.  10. 
The  long  struggle  between  the  habits,  manners,  and 
moral  sentiments  of  the  barbarians  and  the  totally  oppo- 
site characteristics  of  Roman  life. 

StilU,  Stud.  Med.  Hist.,  p.  41. 
I'd  rather  be 
A  Pagan,  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn ; 
So  might  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea. 
Have  glimpses  that  would  make  me  less  forlorn. 

Wordsworth,  Misc.  Sonnets,  i.  33. 
The  missionaries  did  not  disdain  to  workupon  the  senses 
of  the  heathen  by  anything  that  could  impart  a  higher  dig- 
nity to  the  Christian  cultus  as  compared  witli  the  pagan. 
Grimm,  Tent.  Mythol.  (trans.),  I.  5. 

gentilesset,  n.  [Also  gentlesse;  <  ME.  genti- 
lesse,  <  OP.  gentilesse,  gentry,  gentility,  nobili- 
ty, pi.  gentilesses,  pretty  conceits,  devices,  =  F. 
gentilesse  (=  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  qentileza  =  It.  genti- 
lezza,<.  gentile,  gentle,  noble,  etc.):  see.  gentle. 
Gentries  and  gentry,  q.  v.,  are  other  forms  of 
the  same  word.]  (lentle  birthj  character  or 
manners  of  a  person  of  gentle  birth;  courtesy; 
complaisance ;  delicacy. 

For  som  folk  wol  be  wounen  for  richesse. 
And  som  for  strokes,  and  som  for  gentillesse. 

Chancer,  Miller's  Tale,  1.  196. 

Her  yeares  advancing  her  to  the  use  of  reason,  there 
was  a  pretty  emulation  among  them  who  should  render 
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her  mistresse  of  most  gentilesses,  and  teach  her  the  most 
witty  and  subtile  disooui'ses,  to  serve  her  upon  all  occa- 
sions. Comical  Hist,  of  Francvm  (1656). 

gentilisht  (jen'til-ish),  a.  [<  gentile  +  -isfei.] 
Heathenish ;  pagan. 

I  cannot  but  yet  furder  admire,  on  the  other  side,  how 
any  man,  .  .  .  being  a  Christian,  can  assume  such  extraor- 
dinary Honoijr  and  Worsliip  to  himself,  while  the  Kingdom 
of  Christ  our  common  King  and  Lord  is  hid  to  this  World, 
and  such  gentilish  imitation  forbid  in  express  words  by 
himself  to  all  his  Disciples.    Milton,  Free  Commonwealth. 

gentilism  (jen'til-izm),  n.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  gentilis- 
mo;  as  gentile  +  -ism.]  The  state  or  charac- 
ter of  being  gentile  or  a  gentile ;  formerly,  hea- 
thenism ;  paganism ;  the  worship  of  false  gods. 
A  free  Commonwealth  .  .  .  plainly  cpmmendedj  or  rath- 
er enjoin'd  by  our  Saviour  himself,  to  all  Christians,  not 
without  remarkable  disallowance,  and  the  brand  of  Gen. 
tUism  upon  Kingship.  Milton,  Free  Commonwealth. 

A  proselyte  could  not  be  admitted  from  gentilism  or 
idolatry,  unless  he  gave  up  his  name  to  the  religion. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  II.  408. 

gentilitial  (jen-ti-lish'al),  a.  Same  as  gentili- 
tiovs. 

It  will  .  .  .  be  found  upon  examination  that,  according 
to  the  historians,  the  public  devotion  was  principally  di- 
rected towards  gentilitial,  tutelary,  and  local  deities. 

Farmer,  Worship  of  Human  Spirits,  iii.  §  1. 

Pathros,  the  local  name,  from  which  the  gentilitial  noun 
*'  Pathrusim  "  is  formed,  occiu's  frequently  in  the  writings 
of  the  Jewish  prophets,  where  it  designates,  appai'ently,  a 
district  of  Egypt.  G.  Rawlinson,  Origin  of  Nations,  ii.  218. 

gentilitious  (jen-ti-lish'us),  a.  [=  Sp.  gentili-  ■ 
do,  <  L.  gentiliUu's,  more  correctly  gentilicius, 
belonging  to  a  particular  clan  or  gens,  also  na- 
tional, <  greniiKs ;  see  gentile.']  Pertaining  to  a 
gens  or  aggregate  family ;  peculiar  to  a  gens, 
people,  or  nation. 

Nor  is  it  proved  or  probable  that  Sergius  changed  the 
name  of  Bocca  di  Porco,  for  this  was  his  sirname  or  genii, 
litious  appellation.        Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  vii.  16. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne  uses  with  effect  the,  argument  that 

a  mixed  race  cannot  have  a  national  smell.     Among  a 

mongrel  people,  he  contends,  no  odor  could  be  gentilitious. 

P.  Robinson,  Under  the  Sun,  p.  306. 

gentility  (jen-til'i-ti),  n.  [<  ME.  gentylete,  <  OP. 
gentilite,  gentle  birth,  P.  gentilite  =  Sp.  genti- 
lidad  =  Pg.  gentilidade  =  It.  gentilitd,  heathen- 
ism, <  L.  gentilita(t-)s,  relationship  in  the  same 
gens,  LL.  heathenism,  <  gentilis,  gentile :  see 
gentile,  gentle.]  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  be- 
longing to  a  certain  gens,  clan,  or  family;  gen- 
tile relationship  or  stock.  [Obsolete  or  ar- 
chaic] 

The  surname  is  the  name  of  the  gentilitie  and  stocke, 
which  the  Sonne  doth  take  of  the  father  alwaies,  as  the 
old  Romans  did.         Sir  T.  Smith,  Commonwealth,  iii.  8. 

"Prohibition  of  marriage  would  surely  endanger"  the 
gentility  of  the  nation.  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser,,  IV.  185. 

The  gi-ammarian  observes  that  there  is  a  certain  agna- 
tion and  gentility  among  words.  All  the  cases  of  the  noun 
,  JLrailius  are  descended  from  the  nominative,  just  as  all 
the  members  of  the  gens  .Emilia,  all  the  Mm\\\\,  are  de- 
scended from  a  single  original  ^milius.  [Varro,  De  Lin- 
gua Latind,,  viii.  4.]  The  Romans,  therefore,  regarded^en- 
tility  as  a  kinship  among  men  not  essentially  different  from 
agnation.       Maine,  Early  Law  and  Custom,  p.  283,  note  A. 

2t.  Noble  or  gentle  birth. 

Hy  ham  yelpeth  of  hare  gentylete,  uor  thet  hy  weneth 
by  of  gentile  woze  [They  boast  of  their  gentility,  for  they 
think  to  be  of  gentle  blood]. 

Ayenbite  of  Inwyt  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  89. 

Eyther  the  comrauners  onlye  must  be  welthy,  and  the 

gentyl  and  noble  men  needy  and  miserable ;  or  elles,  ex- 

cludyng  gentylitie,  al  men  must  be  of  one  degre  and  sort, 

and  a  new  name  prouided. 

Sir  T.  Blyot,  The  Governour,  i.  2. 

Sf.  People  of  good  birth ;  gentry. 

Gavelkind  must  needs  in  the  end  make  a  v^ov gentility. 
Sir  J.  Dames,  State  of  Ireland. 

4t.  Gentile  character;  paganism;  heathenism. 

Places,  landes,  or  coastes,  .  .  .  as  well  within  the  coastes 
and  limites  of  gentility  as  within  the  dominions  and  Seig- 
niories of  the  sayd  mighty  Emperour  and  Duke. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  272. 

When  the  people  began  to  espie  the  falshood  of  oracles, 
whereupon  all  gentilitie  was  built,  their  heart  were  vtterly 
auerted  from  it.  Hooker,  Eocles.  Polity,  v.  §  2. 

5.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  genteel;  con- 
dition, appearance,  or  maimer  characteristic  of 
polite  society ;  genteel  behavior ;  f  ashionable- 
ness;  stylishness. 

'Tis  meet  a  gentle  heart  should  ever  shew 
By  courtesie  the  fruit  of  true  gentility. 

Sir  J.  Harington. 

Neither  did  they  establish  their  claims  to  gentility  at  the 

expense  of  their  tailors— for  as  yet  those  offenders  against 

the  pockets  of  society,  and  the  tranquillity  of  all  aspiring 

young  gentlemen,  were  unknown  in  New  Amsterdam. 

Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  176. 
In  the  elder  English  dramatists,  .  .  .  there  is  a  con- 
stant recognition  of  qentility,  as  if  a  noble  behaviour  were 
as  easily  marked  in  the  society  of  their  age  as  color  is  in  our 
American  population.     Emerson,  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  223. 


gentilize 

gentilize  (jen'ti-liz),  )i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  gentilized, 
ppr.  geniilizing.  [Formerly  also  gentieize;  < 
gentil  ^ow  gentle)  or  gentile  +  -ize.  Cf.  genteel- 
Ke.'\  I.  trans.  To  render  gentle,  polite,  or 
gentlemanly;  raise  to  the  rank  of  gentlemen. 
[Rare.] 

Dissembling  breakers,  made  of  all  deceipts, 
Who  falsilie  your  measures  and  your  weights 
T'  inrich  your  selues,  and  your  vnthrifty  Sons 
To  gentilize  with  proud  possessions. 

Sylvester,  tr.  ol  Dn  Bartas's  Weelis,  i.  3. 

Religion  is  the  most  gentlemanly  thing  in  the  world. 
It  alone  will  gentilize,  l£  unmixed  with  cant.      Coleridge. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  live  like  a  gentile,  or  like 
a  heathen. 

God's  known  Denouncement  against  the  gentilizing  Is- 
raelites, who,  though  they  were  govern'd  in  a  Common- 
wealth of  God's  own  ordaining,  he  only  thir  King,  they  his 
peculiar  People,  yet  .  .  .  clamour'd  lor  a  King. 

Milton,  Free  Commonwealth. 

2t.  To  play  the  gentleman.  Norden,  Survey- 
or's Dialogue  (1608). 

gentillyt,  adv.     See  gently.     Chaucer. 

gentiopicrin  (jen''''ti-6-pik'rin),  n.  [<  genti(an) 
+  Gr.  ■Kut.pdg,  hitter.]  The  hitter  principle  of 
gentian  (C2oH3oOi2)i  a  neutral  body  crystalliz- 
ing in  colorless  needles  'which  are  freely  soluble 
in  water.     U.  S.  Dispensatory. 

gentisic  (jen-tis'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  de- 
rived from  gentian:  as,  gentisic  acid.  Encyc. 
Brit. 

gentle  (jen'tl),  a.  and  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
jentle;  <  ME.  gentel,  gentell,  gentil,  gentyl,  gen- 
tile, gentille,  also  with  Initial  J,  jentille,  jentylle, 
sometimes  jantail  (cf.  mod.  jaunty,  janty),  of 
noble  or  good  birth,  noble,  comely,  gentle,  etc., 
<  OF.  gentil,  of  noble  or  good  birth,  gentle,  gra- 
cious, Mnd,  pretty,  etc.,  F.  gentil,  pretty,  noble, 
=  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  gentil  =  It.  gentile,  noble,  gen- 
teel, polite,  humane,  pretty,  etc.,  <  L.  gentilis, 
of  or  belonging  to  the  same  clan  or  gens,  also 
foreign  (see  gentile),  ML.  of  noble  or  good  birth, 
noble,  etc.,  <  L.  gen(,t-)s,  a  race,  family,  clan: 
see  gens.  The  L.  gentilis  appears  in  E.  in  many 
different  forms,  namely,  gentle,  genteel,  gentile, 
and  abbr.  gent,  genty,  jaunty,  janty,  etc. :  see 
these  forms.]  I,  a.  1.  Of  good  birth  or  fami- 
ly; well-born;  specifically,  belonging  to  the 
gentry  as  distinguished  from  the  nobility:  as, 
the  studies  of  noble  and  gentle  youth. 

Kynge  Brangore  liadde  a  gentHl  lady  to  his  wif,  that 
was  doughter  to  kynge  Adryan,  the  Emperour  of  Con- 
fitantynenoble,  that  was  myghty  and  riche. 

JI/erim(E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  186. 
Clerk -like,  experienc'd,  which  no  legs  adorns 
Our  gentry  than  our  parents'  noble  names, 
In  whose  success  we  are  gentle.    Shak,,  W.  T.,  i.  2. 
I  am  as  gentle  as  yourself,  as  freeborn. 
Fletcher  (and  another).  Love's  Pilgrimage,  ii.  1. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  good  birth 
or  station ;  honorable ;  respectable ;  refined. 

Gentille  of  nvrture,  &  noble  of  lynage, 

"Was  non  that  bare  armure,  that  did  suilk  vassalage. 

Bob.  o/Brunne,  p.  188. 
A  hedge-bom  swain 
That  doth  presume  to  boast  of  gentle  blood. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  iv.  1. 

3.  Of  weU-bred  character  or  quality;  gracious; 
courteous ;  kindly  and  considerate ;  not  rough 
or  harsh;  mild;  soothing:  as,  a  gentle  nurse; 
a  gentle  nature,  manner,  voice. 

Sir  Gawein  seide  that  he  hadde  well  devised,  and  that 
of  gentell  herte  meved  this  purpos. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  613. 
The  gentle  minde  by  gentle  deeds  is  knowne, 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  iii.  1. 

It  argues  an  attractive  and  gentle  nature  in  him  [Aske], 

that  his  serving-man  died  of  grief  when  he  was  an'ested. 

B,  W.  Dixon,  Hist.  Church  of  Eng.,  vii. 

4.  Tame ;  docile ;  tractable ;  peaceable ;  not 
wild  or  refractory:  as,  a  gentle  horse  or  hawk. 

The  rufl&ans  .  .  .  took 
And  bore  him  to  the  naked  hall  of  Doorm 
(His  gentle  charger  following  him  unled). 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 

5t.  Improved  by  cultivation ;  ameliorated;  do- 
mesticated. 

If  thou  wilt  take  of  a  gentil  tree 
Not  wilde  atte  alle  withoute  asperitee, 
When  it  is  two  yere  olde  or  III.,  to  thrive, 
Goode  is  to  sette  it. 

Palladius,  Hnsbondrie  (S.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  86. 

6.  Soft ;  mild  in  action,  performance,  or  use ; 
not  rude  or  boisterous :  as,  a  gentle  breeze ;  a 
gentle  tap ;  a  gentle  tone. 

The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strain'd ; 
It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath.       Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iv.  1. 
Tlie  path  of  the  gentle  winds  is  seen, 
Where  the  small  waves  dance,  and  the  young  woods  lean. 
Bryant,  Song  of  the  Stars. 
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7t.  Refreshing;  re-vi-vlng. 

There  growethe  fuUe  gode  Wyn,  that  men  clepen  Bigon, 
that  is  fulle  myghty  and  gentylle  in  drynkynge. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  209. 

8.  Gradual;  easy;  not  steep;  moderate  in  de- 
gree; not  sharply  defined:  as,  a  gentle  slope; 
the  gentle  curves  of  a  river  or  a  figure. 

At  certain  places  the  inclination  changes  from  a  gentler 
to  a  steeper  slope.  Tyndall,  Forms  of  Water,  p.  105. 

Shoreward,  sometimes  in  terraces,  often  with  inclines 
so  gentle  as  hardly  to  be  traced,  the  trim  lawns  steal  softly 
to  the  river's  bank.  Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVII.  167. 

Gentle  falcon.  Same  as  falcon-gentle.—  Gentle  reader, 

courteous,  considerate  reader:  a  phrase  common  until  re- 
cently especially  in  the  prefaces  of  books. 

Keceive  thankfully,  gentle  reader,  these  sermons  faith- 
fully collected,  without  any  sinister  suspicion  of  anything 
in  the  same  being  added  or  adempt. 

Latimer,  Sermons  (1549),  Pref . 

The  gentle  craft,  a  descriptive  phrase  used  specifically 
for  shoemaking  and  (after  Izaak  "Walton)  for  angling. 
Marry,  because  you  have  drunk  with  the  King, 
And  the  King  hath  so  graciously  pledged  you. 
You  shall  no  more  be  called  shoemakers ; 
But  you  and  yours,  to  the  world's  end. 
Shall  be  called  the  trade  of  the  gentle  craft. 

Greene,  George-a-Greene  (1509). 

And  since  that,  one  of  the  gentle  craft,  who  took  me  in- 
finitely for  the  excellent  guift  he  had  in  tickling  a  lady's 
heel.  The  Wizard  (MS.  Play,  1640). 

He  [Venator]  agrees  to  accompany  Piscator  in  his  sport, 

adopts  him  as  liis  master  and  guide,  and  in  time  becomes 

initiated  into  the  practice  and  mysteries  of  the  gentle  craft. 

Chambers,  Cyc.  of  Eng.  Lit.,  Izaak  Walton. 

The  gentle  (or  gentler)  sex,  women  collectively;  wo- 
mankind: opposedto(Aes(eriie)-sea;.=Syn.  3and4.  Gen,- 
tle.  Meek,  Bland,  Soft,  Tame,  Mild;  placid,  dovelike,  quiet, 
peaceful,  pacific,  moderate,  clement,  lenient,  merciful, 
kind,  indulgent ;  tractable,  docile.  Of  the  first  six  words, 
meek  applies  only  to  personal  character  and  behavior ;  it 
is  wholly  good  in  the  Bible,  and  now  indicates  a  defect  of 
character  only  occasionally  by  hyperbole.  The  others  may 
be  either  physical  or  moral.  The  meaning  of  bland  is 
founded  upon  the  pleasant  feeling  of  warm  breezes,  etc. ; 
it  suggests  a  peculiarly  soothing  impression,  as  a  bland 
demeanor,  or  an  artful  endeavor  to  make  such  an  impres- 
sion. Soft  suggests  that  which  yields  somewhat  upon 
physical  contact,  and  hence  anything  not  making  firm  re- 
sistance or  striking  hard.  As  to  animals,  gentle  refers  to 
nature,  being  opposed  to  rough  or  fierce,  while  tame  is 
opposed  to  imld,  and  refers  to  familiarity  with  man:  as,  a 
tame  duck,  TaTne  is  used  in  a  bad  sense  of  spirit  and  of 
intellectual  productions :  as,  a  tame  spirit ;  some  very 
tame  remarks.  Mild  goes  further  than  gentle  in  express- 
ing softness  of  nature ;  it  is  chiefly  a  word  of  nature  or 
character,  while  gentle  is  chiefly  a  word  of  action.  Mild 
is  sometimes  opposed  to  acrid,  tart,  etc. 

He  [Rf)ger  Williams]  does  not  show  himself  a"  very 
strong  or  very  wise  man,  but  a  thoroughly  gentle  and  good 
one.  Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  Ist  ser.,  p,  246, 

Blessed  are  the  meek :  for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth. 

Mat.  v.  5. 
As  meek  as  the  man  Moses,  and  withal 
As  bold  as  in  Agrippa's  presence  Paul, 

Cowper,  Expostulation,  1,  444, 

■Wherefore  cannot  I  be 

Like  things  of  the  season  gay,  like  the  bountiful  season 

bland?  Tennyson,  Maud,  iv, 

A  soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath,  Prov,  xv,  1. 

The  historian  himself,  tame  and  creeping  as  he  is  in  his 
ordinary  style,  warms  in  sympathy  with  the  Emperor 
[Csesar],  De  Quincey,  Philos,  of  Bom.  Hist. 

My  mother  was  as  mild  as  any  saint. 
Half -canonized  by  all  that  look'd  on  her. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  i. 

II.  ».  1.  A  person  of  good  family;  a  per- 
son of  gentle  birth;  a  gentleman.  [Obsolete 
or  poetical.] 

Art  thou  a  Gentle  ?  liue  with  gentle  friendes. 

Oaseaigne,  Steele  Glas  (ed,  Arber),  p,  67. 
How  does  my  istXherl— Gentles,  methinks  you  frown, 
Shak.,  T,  of  the  S,,  iii,  2, 
Come  in  your  war  array, 
Gentles  and  Commons ! 

Scott,  Pibroch  of  Donald  Dhu, 

2.  In  falconry,  a  falcon-gentle;  a  trained 
hawk:  whence  one  of  the  names  of  the  com- 
mon goshawk  of  Europe,  Falco  gentiUs. 

O,  for  a  falconer's  voice. 
To  lure  this  tsieael-gentle  back  again  ! 

Shak.,  E,  and  J,,  ii,  2, 

3.  A  maggot  or  larva  of  the  flesh-fly,  used  in 
fishing. 

Blood  worms  and  snails,  or  crawling  gentles  small. 

John  Dennys  (Ai'ber's  Eng,  Garnei'),  I,  173, 

Gentles,  which  are  grubs  hatched  in  meat  that  has  been 
fly-blown,  are  a  favorite  bait  in  Europe ;  but,  in  spite  of 
their  beautiful  name,  are  horrible  objects,  and  not  in  vogue 
with  us,  B.  B.  Boosevelt,  Game  Fish  (1884),  p.  33, 

gentle  (jen'tl),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  gentled,  ppr. 
gentling.  [<  gentle,  a.]  It.  To  make  or  con- 
stitute gentle,  or  as  if  gentle;  place  in  the 
rank  of  gentlemen ;  raise  from  a  vulgar  or  ig- 
noble condition. 

Be  he  ne'er  so  vile, 
This  day  shall  gentle  his  condition. 

Shak.,  Hen,  V,,  iv,  3, 


gentleman 

And  all  this  raking  toyle,  and  carke  and  care, 
Is  for  his  clownish  first  borne  Sonne  and  heyre, 
Who  must  be  gentled  by  his  ill  got  pelf  e ; 
Though  he,  to  get  it,  got  the  divell  himselfe, 

John  Taylor,  Works  (1630), 

3.  To  make  gentle  in  manner  or  appearance; 
render  mild  and  amiable ;  soften;  subdue:  as, 
to  gentle  a  colt. 

There  is  a  look  of  gentled,  perhaps  we  should  say  broken 
feeling.  Bushnell,  Hours  at  Home,  V.  39o! 

gentlefolk  (jen'tl-fok),  «.  [<  gentle,  of  good 
birth,  -I-  folk.}  Persons  of  good  breeding  and 
family:  a  collective  noun,  with  plural  sense, 
and  now  generally  with  plural  termination, 
gentlefolles. 

The  queen's  kindred  are  made  gentlefolks. 

Shak.,Jii(sb.  III.,  i.  i., 
This  appearance  placed  me  on  a  level  with  the  best  fam- 
ilies in  the  neighbourhood,  and  accordingly  I  was  visited 
by  all  who  claimed  the  rank  of  gentl^olks. 

V.  Knox,  Essays,  cbivi, 
gentle-hearted  (jen'tl-har'ted),  a.    Having  a 
kind  heart ;  of  mild  disposition ;  kind. 
Clif.  Here 's  for  my  oath,  here 's  for  my  father's  death, 
Q.  Mar.  And  here 's  to  right  our  genae-hearted  king. 

Shak.,  3  Hen.  VI.,  i.  4, 

gentlehood  (jen'tl-hud),  n.  [<  gentle  +  -hood.} 
Good  breeding;  the  state  of  being  of  good 
birth.     [Rare.] 

The  refinement,  .  .  ,  the  gentlehood  [of  Mrs,  Carlyle], 
Congregationalist,  Aug,  5, 1886, 

gentleman  (jen'tl-man),  ».;  pi.  gentlemen 
(-men).  [<  ME.  gentilman,  gentylman,jentilman, 
janUlman,  etc.,  <  gentil,  gentle,  i.  e.,  of  good  or 
noble  family,  +  man,  after  OF.  gentilhomme,  F. 
gentilhomme  =  Sp.  gentil  liombre  =  Pg.  geniilho- 
mem  =  It.  gentiluomo,  <  ML.  gentilis  homo,  a 
gentleman :  L.  gentilis,  of  good  family ,  ,'jomo 
(>  F.  homme  =  Sp.  homire  =  Pg.  homem  =  It. 
uomo),  a  man.]  1.  A  man  of  good  family;  a 
man  of  good  or  gentle  birth ;  in  England,  spe- 
cifically, any  man  above  the  social  rank  of 
yeoman,  including  noblemen;  in  a  more  limited 
sense,  a  man  who  without  a  title  bears  a  coat 
of  arms,  or  whose  ancestors  have  been  free- 
men; one  of  the  class  holding  a  middle  rank 
between  the  nobility  and  yeomanry. 

Uyght  noble  prince,  this  lentilman  present 
To  yow  is  come  f  erre  out  of  his  contre, 
A  dukes  sone  of  Greke  born  by  disente, 
Here  in  your  court  desireng  for  to  be. 

Generydes  (B,  E,  T,  S,),  1,  400, 

Gentlemen  be  those  whom  their  race  and  blond,  or  at 
the  least  their  vertues,  do  make  noble  and  knowne, 

Holinshed,  Deacrip,  of  England,  v. 

In  the  province  of  Ulster,  Archbishop  Synge  assures  us 
that  there  were  not  in  his  time  more  than  forty  Protestant 
Dissenters  of  the  rank  of  gentlenwn. 

Lecky,  Eng,  in  18th  Cent,,  vii. 

Early  in  the  11th  century  the  order  of  gentlemen  as  a 

separate  class  seems  to  be  forming  as  something  new.    By 

the  time  of  the  conquest  of  England  the  distinction  seenis 

to  have  been  fully  established, 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Encyc,  Brit,,  XVII,  540, 

2.  In  a  loose  sense,  any  man  whose  breediug, 
education,  occupation,  or  income  raises  him 
above  menial  service  or  an  ordinary  trade. 

I  have  land  and  money,  my  friends  left  me  well,  and  I 
will  be  a  gentleman  whatsoeuer  it  cost  me. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  i.  2. 

3. .  A  man  of  good  breeding,  courtesy,  and  kind- 
ness ;  hence,  a  man  distingiiished  for  fine  sense 
of  honor,  strict  regard  for  his  obligations,  and 
consideration  for  tie  rights  and  feelings  of  oth- 
ers. 

Bare  the  so  thow  haue  no  blame ; 
Than  men  wylle  say  therafter 
That  a  gentyllemun  was  heere. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S,),  p,  22. 

In  tho  dayes  gentilmen  were  so  trewe  that  thei  wolde 
rather  lese  theire  lif  than  be  for -sworn. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S,),  iii,  687, 

For  what,  I  pray,  is  a  gentleman,  what  properties  hath 
he,  what  qualities  are  characteristical  or  peculiar  to  him, 
whereby  he  is  distinguished  from  others  and  raised  above 
the  vulgar?  are  they  not  especially  two,  courage  and 
courtesie?  Barrow,  Works,  IIL  xn. 

The  appellation  of  gentlemcm  is  never  to  be  afllxed  to 
a  man's  circumstances,  but  to  his  behaviour  in  them, 

Steele,  Tatler,  No,  207, 

If  at  this  day  the  gentlemcm  is  the  creation  rather  of 
culture  than  of  Christianity,  that  is  because  it  is  easier  to 
conform  to  a  conventional  standard  of  good  taste  than  to 
an  inward  law.       H.  N.  Oxenham,  Short  Studies,  p.  236, 

The  gentleman  is  a  m  an  of  truth,  lord  of  his  own  actions, 
and  expressing  that  lordship  in  his  behaviour, 

Emerson,  Manners. 

4.  As  a  polite  form  of  speech,  a  man  in  gen- 
eral J .  any  man,  but  particularly,  where  disonm- 
inationis  used,  any  man  of  respectable  appear- 
ance or  good  manners ;  in  the  plural,  a  form  or 
address  to  a  company  of  men,  or  to  all  the  men 


gentleman 

in  an  audience :  a,s,-welaome,  gentlemen;  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  This  use  of  gentleman  for  man,  to  the 
neglect  of  gi-adation,  like  that  of  lady  for  woman,  is  often 
carried  to  excess,  and  is  to  be  avoided  except  where  re- 
quired by  the  unquestioned  rules  of  politeness.  See  lady. 
A  gentleman,  a  friend  of  mine, 

He  came  on  purpose  to  visit  me. 
Lord  Jamie  Douglas  (Child's  Ballads,  IV.  138). 
A  Finch  .  .  .  thus  pert  replied : 
Methinks  the  gentleman,  quoth  she. 
Opposite  in  the  apple-tree. 
By  his  good  will  would  keep  us  single. 

Cowper,  Pairing  Time  Anticipated. 

5.  The  body-servant  or  personal  attendant  of 
a  man  of  rank. 

Oli.  Who  has  done  this,  Sir  Andrew  ? 

Sir  And.  The  count's  gentleman,  one  Cesario. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  v.  1. 
He  caus'd  his  gentleman  to  give  me  directions,  all  writ- 
ten with  his  owne  hand.      Evelyn,  Diary,  March  23, 1646. 

6.  An  apparatus  used  in  soldering  circular  pew- 
ter ware.  It  is  a  revolving  pedestal,  adjusta- 
ble by  a  side-screw  to  any  height. — 7.  [Perhaps 
an  adaptation  of  another  name  of  the  same 
bird,  Jan  van  Gent.}  The  white  gaimet  or  solan 
goose,  Sula  hassana — Gentleman  conunoner.  See 
commoner.— Gentleman  farmer,  a  man  of  property  who 
resides  on  and  cultivates  or  superintends  the  cultivation  of 
his  own  farm.— Gentleman  of  a  companyt,  in  the  Euro- 
pean armies  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  a 
man  of  some  rank  serving  without  an  officer's  commission, 
but  not  as  a  private  soldier.  He  "  is  something  more  than 
an  ordinary  soldier,  hath  a  little  more  pay,  and  doth  not 
stand  sentinel; .  .  .  theygocommonroundandpatrouilles, 
and  near  an  enemy  they  are  to  be  the  forlorn  sentinel  whom 
the  French  call  perdus"  (Sir  J.  Turner,  Pallas  Armata).— 
Gentleman  of  the  chapel  royal,  one  of  the  lay  singers 
of  the  royal  chapel  in  England.  It  is  their  dutyto  assist 
the  priests  in  the  choral  service.— Gentleman  of  the 
roundt.    {a)  Same  as  gentleman  of  a  company. 

*'Captayne,  lieutenant,  auncient,  Serjeant  of  a  com- 
pany, corporall,  gentleman  in  a  company  or  of  the  rounde, 
launce-passado.  These,"  says  the  author,  "are  special; 
the  other  that  remain,  private  or  common  soldiers." 

The  Castle  or  Picture  of  Policy,  etc.  (1681). 
(6)  An  invalid  or  disabled  soldier  who  made  his  living  by 
begging. 

He  had  so  writhen  himself  into  the  habit  of  one  of  your 
poor  infantry,  your  decayed,  ruinous,  worm-eaten  gentle- 
men of  the  round;  such  as  have  vowed  to  sit  on  the  skirts 
of  the  city,  let  your  provost  and  his  half-dozen  of  halber- 
diers do  what  they  can,  and  have  translated  begging  out 
of  the  old  hackney-pace  to  a  fine  easy  amble. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  iii.  2. 

Gentleman  pensioner.  See  gentleman-at-arms. — Gen- 
tleman's gentlemanj,  a  valet :  a  phrase  attributed  to 
ladies'-maids  in  England.— Gentleman  usher,  a  gentle- 
man employed  as  an  usher  at  court  or  an  attendant  upon 
a  person  of  rank. 

Though  I  was  the  most  pert  creature  in  the  world,  when 
I  was  foreman,  and  could  hand  a  woman  of  the  first  qual- 
ity to  her  coach  as  well  as  her  own  gentleman-uslier,  I  am 
now  quite  out  of  my  way.  Tatler,  No.  66. 

Gentleman  usher  of  the  black  rod.  See  hlaek-rod.— 
The  old  gentleman,  the  devil.    [Colloq.] 

Better  far  had  it  been  the  old  gentleman  in  full  equi- 
page of  horns,  hoofs,  and  tail.  Charlotte  Bronte. 

gentleman-at-arms  (jen'tl-man-at-armz'),  n. 
In  England,  one  of  a  band  of  iorty  gentlemen 
and  theirsix  officers,  all  entitled  esquires,  whose 
office  it  is  to  attend  the  sovereign  to  and  from 
the  chapel  royal,  and  on  other  occasions  of 
solemnity.  Formerly  called  gentleman  pen- 
sioner. 

The  first  is  styled  the  corps  of  "  Qentlem&n-at-arms,  "and 
consists  of  a  captain,  lieutenant,  standard-bearer,  paymas- 
ter, clerk  of  the  cheque  or  adjutant,  a  harbinger,  and  forty 
gentlemen.  The  other  is  called  the  "Yeomen  of  the 
guard,"  or,  in  common  parlance,  "Beef -eaters." 
A.  Fontlanque,  Jr.,  How  we  are  Governed,  p.  101,  note. 

gentlemanhood  (jen'tl-man-hud),  n.  [<  gentle- 
man +  -kood.'\  The  condition  or  character  of 
a  gentleman. 

In  his  family,  gentle,  generous,  good-humoured,  affec- 
tionate, self-denying  ;  in  society,  a  delightful  example  of 
complete  gentlemanhood. 

Thackeray,  Roundabout  Papers,  xx. 

Millefleurs  was  no  rustic  bully,  .  .  .  but  the  quintes- 
sence of  English  gentlemanhood. 

Mrs.  Oliphant,  The  ladies  Lindores,  p.  36. 

gentlemanism  (jen'tl-man-izm),  n.  [<  gentle- 
man +  -ism.']  The  state  of  being  a  gentleman; 
the  affectation  of  gentlemanliness.  Imp.  Diet. 
[Rare.] 

gentlemanize  (jen'tl-man-iz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  gentlemanised,  ppr.  gentlemardzing.  [<  gen- 
tleman +  -fee.]  To  bring  or  train  into  the  con- 
dition of  a  gentleman:  as,  "to  gentlemanize 
one's  self,"  Bulwer.     [Bare.] 

gentlemanlike  (jen'tl-man-lik),  a.     Same  as 


He  thrusts  me  himself  into  the  company  of  three  or  f  our 
gentlemanlihe  dogs  under  the  duke's  table.        ,  „    . 

SfiafCj  X.  «■.  01  V.J  iVi  '4. 

His  [Dante's]  gait  was  grave  and  gentlemanlike. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  16. 
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gentlemanliness  (jen'tl-man-li-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  gentlemanly;  the  bear- 
ing or  behavior  of  a  well-bred  man. 

For  keeping  books  he  was  incompetent,  .  .  .  and  the 
only  discipline  he  exercised  was  by  the  unobtrusive  pres- 
sure of  a  gentlemanliness  which  rendered  insubordination 
to  him  impossible.  Lowell,  Fireside  Travels,  p.  65. 

gentlemanly  (jen'tl-man-li),  a.  Like  a  gentle- 
man ;  being  or  befitting  a  gentleman,  or  a  man 
of  good  birth  or  good  breeding,  or  both;  polite; 
complaisant:  as,  a  gentlemanly  officer;  gentle- 
manly manners. 

A  gentleman  procured  the  place  for  the  better  scholar 
and  more  gentlemanly  person  of  the  two.  Swift. 

The  most  delicate  thoughts,  the  finest  code  of  morality, 
and  the  most  gentlemanly  sentiments  in  the  universe. 

Dickens,  Barnaby  Rudge,  xxiii. 
Our  minister,  as  I  remember  him,  was  one  of  the  clean- 
est, most  gentlemanly,  most  well  bred  of  men — never  ap- 
pearing without  all  the  decorums  of  silk  stockings,  shin- 
ing knee  and  shoe  buckles,  well-brushed  shoes,  immacu- 
lately powdered  wig,  out  of  which  shone  his  clear,  calm, 
serious  face,  like  the  moon  out  of  a  fleecy  cloud. 

H.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  3. 
=Syn.  Manly  Manful,  etc.    See  masculine. 
gentlemansnip  (jen'tl-man-ship),  «.     [<  gentle- 
man +  -ship.']     The  character  or  condition  of  a 
gentleman. 
His  fine  gentlemanship  didhimnogood.   Lord  Halifax. 
gentleness  (jen'tl-nes),  n.     [<  ME.  gentilnesse; 
<  gentle  +  -ness.]     1+.  The  condition  of  being 
gentle   or  of  good  birth;   gentility. — 2.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  gentle  in  manners  or 
disposition;  mildness  of  temper ;  sweetness  of 
disposition;  kindness;  tenderness. 

Swete  children,  haue  al-wey  your  delyte 
In  curtesye,  and  in  verrey  gentylnesse. 
And  at  youre  myhte  eschewe  boystousnesse. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  7. 

The  scholemaster  taught  him  learnyng  withall  ientle- 

nes,  Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  48. 

He  [Artaxerxes]  was  a  prince  of  much  humanity,  and 

noted  for  many  examples  of  gentleness. 

Raleigh,  Hist.  VTorld,  III.  vil.  §  7. 
The  gentleness  of  all  the  gods  go  with  thee  ! 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  ii.  1. 

3.  Softness ;  freedom  from  roughness ;  mild- 
ness; delicacy:  as,  gentleness  of  touch. — 4. 
Ease;  gradualness;  absence  of  abruptness  or 
steepness :  as,  the  gentleness  of  an  elevation  or 
a  slope. 

Professor  Favre  remarks  on  the  gentleness  of  the  pitch 
over  all  the  old  Swiss  glaciers. 

Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  XXIX.  66. 

gentleryf,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  gentry. 
We  are  fortaxed  and  ramyd. 
We  are  made  hand  tamyd, 
Withe  these  gentlery  men. 

Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  96. 

gentlesMpt  (jen'tl-ship),  n.  [<  gentle  +  -ship.] 
The  condition,  qualities,  or  deportment  of  a 
gentleman. 

Some  .  .  .  haue  more  ientleshipe  in  their  hat  than  in 
their  hed.  Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  60. 

gentlesset,  »■     See  genUlesse. 
gentle'WOman  (jen'tl-wum''an),  n.;  pi.  gentle- 
women (-wim'''en).     [<  'KEi.gentilwoman,  -wom- 
man;  <  gentle  +  woman,  after  gentleman,  q.  v.] 
i .  A  woman  of  good  family  or  of  good  breeding. 
If  this  had  not  been  a  gentlewoman,  she  should  have 
been  buried  out  of  Christian  burial.    Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  1. 
I  now  carries  my  head  higher  than  arrow  [ary,  i.  e.,  any] 
private  gentlewoman  of  Vales. 

Smollett,  Humphrey  Clinker,  1. 126. 

3.  A  woman  who  attends  upon  a  person  of  high 
rank. 
The  late  queen's  gentlewoman ;  a  knight's  daughter. 
To  be  her  mistress'  mistress !  the  queen's  queen  ! — 
This  candle  bums  not  clear.     Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  iii.  2. 
There  is  not  one  among  my  gentlewomen 
Were  fit  to  wear  your  slipper  for  a  glove. 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 

3.  A  lady:  a  term  of  civility  applied  to  any 
woman  of  respectable  appearance.    [Archaic] 

Better  to  clear  prime  forests  .  .  . 

Than  hammer  at  this  reverend  gentlewoman. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  iii. 

gentlewomanliness  (ien'tl-wum"an-li-nes),  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  gentlewomanly; 
disposition  and  deportment  becoming  a  gentle- 
woman.    [Bare.] 

She  had  a  quantity  of  chestnut  hair,  a  good  figure,  a 
dazzling  complexion,  and  a  certain  languid  grace  which 
passed  easily  for  gentlewomanliness. 

Bret  Harte,  Argonauts,  p.  59. 

gentlewomanly  (3en'tl-wum"an-li),  a.  Becom- 
ing a  gentlewoman;  ladylike.     [Bare.] 

gently  (jen'tli),  adv.  [<  gentle  +  -ly^.]  1.  As 
one  of  good  family  or  condition.- 

A  city  clerk,  but  gently  born  and  bred. 

Tennyson,  Sea  Dreams. 
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3.  In  a  gentle  manner;  softly;  with  tender- 
ness ;  without  rudeness  or  harshness. 

May  the  earth 
Lie  gently  on  their  ashes  1 
Fletcher  (and  Massingert),  False  One,  v.  4. 
Oh,  gently  on  thy  suppliant's  head. 
Dread  Goddess,  lay  thy  chastening  band  ! 

Gray,  Hymn  to'Adversity. 
Gently,  ah  gently,  Madam,  touch 
The  Wound  which  you  your  self  have  made. 

Cowley,  The  Mistress,  Counsel. 

3.  Gradually;  without  abruptness  or  steep- 
ness :  as,  a  gently  swelling  hill. 

Here  we  enter'd  into  a  narrow  cleft  between  two  Rocky 
Mountains,  passing  thro'  which  we  arriv'd  in  four  hours  at 
Demass,  gently  descending  all  the  way. 

Maundrdl,  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  121. 

Gentoo^  (jen-to'),  a.  and  n.  [Formerly  also 
Gentu,  Gentue,  Gentio,  Jentio;  of  E.  Ind.  origin; 
orig.  applied  by  the  Portuguese  to  the  'hea- 
then' of  India,  <  Pg.  gentid,  gentile,  heathen: 
see  gentile,]  I.  a.  Belating  to  the  Hindus ; 
Hindu :  a  word  common  in  English  use  in  the 
last  century,  but  no  longer  employed. 
II.  n.  1.  A  Hindu. 

The  ceremony  used  by  these  Gentu's  in  their  sicknesse 
is  very  strange ;  they  bring  ye  sick  person  ...  to  ye 
brinke  of  y»  River  Ganges. 

Hedges,  Diary,  May  10, 1683.    (Yule  and  Bumell.) 

2.  A  Hindu  language. 

The  original  Language  of  this  Countrey  (or  at  least  the 
earliest  we  know  of)  is  the  Eengala  or  Gentoo. 

James  JRennell,  Letter,  1767.    (Yule  and  Bumell.) 

gentoo^  (jen-to'),  n.  A  kind  of  penguin,  the 
Fygoseelis  tceniata.  it  is  better  known  as  the  Papuan 
penguin,  but  is  not  found  on  the  Papuan  islands,  being  a 
native  of  the  Falklands.    See  Pygoscelis. 

gentret,  'n.  A  Middle  English  form  of  gentry. 
Chaucer. 

gentrice  (jen'tris),  n.  [<  ME.  gentrise,  gentries, 
gentrice,  genterise,  the  fuller  form  of  gentrie, 
-modi,  gentry,  q.  v.]  1.  Gentility;  good  descent. 
[Scotch.] 

I  am  ane  that  kens  full  well  that  ye  may  wear  good 
claithes,  and  have  a  saft  hand,  and  yet  that  may  come  of 
idleness  as  weel  as  gentrice.    Scott,  Redgauntlet,  letter  xi. 

2t.  Same  as  gentry,  2. 

This  lesus  of  bus  gentrise  shal  louste  in  Peers  armes. 
Piers  Plowman  (C),  xxi.  21. 

gentry  (jen'tri),  n.  [<  ME.  gentry,  gentrie,  gen- 
tery,  genterie  (also  gentlery),  noble  or  high  birth, 
the  condition  or  behavior  of  a  gentleman,  an 
abbr.  (perhaps  regarded  as  the  sing,  of  the  sup- 
posed plur.)  of  gentrise,  gentrice,  gentries,  gen- 
terise, of  the  same  sense,  <  OP.  genterise,  var. 
of  gentilise,  gentillece,  later  gentilesse,  rank,  no- 
bility :  see  genUlesse.  The  same  change  of  I  to 
r  oaaviTsva.fortalice,fortress.]  If.  Noble  birth 
or  lineage ;  gentility. 

Often  tyme  the  gentrie  of  the  body  benimeth  the  gen- 
terye  of  the  soule.  Chaucer,  Parson's  Tale. 

Where  gentry,  title,  wisdom 
Cannot  conclude,  but  by  the  yea  and  no 
Of  general  ignorance.  Shak.,  Cor.,  iii.  1. 

I  will  forthwith  his  antique  gentry  read; 
And,  for  I  love  him,  will  his  herald  be. 

Sir  J.  Davids,  Dancing. 

The  gouernours  neyther  inheriting  their  offices,  nor 

leauing  eyther  place  or  name  of  gentrie  to  their  families. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  440. 

2t.  Family;  gens. 

We  have  raised  Sejanus  from  obscure  and  almost  ym- 
^-aavfu  gentry.  B.  ./omon,  Sejanus,  v.  10. 

3t.  Gentle  breeding  or  manners;  courtesy; 
civility. 

If  I  did  not  see  in  her  sweet  face 
Gentry  and  nobleness,  ne'er  trust  me  more. 

B.  Jonson,  Case  is  Altered,  ii.  3. 

4t.  A  gentle  or  noble  quality  or  action ;  a  gen- 
tlemanly characteristic. 

What  say  we  eke  of  hem  that  deliten  hem  in  swearing, 
and  hold  it  a  genterie  or  manly  dede  to  swere  gret  othes  ? 
Chaucer,  Parson's  Tale. 
This  Jason  for  his  gentris  was  ioyfull  till  all, 
Wele  louit  with  the  lordes  &  the  londe  hole. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  131. 

5.  The  class  of  well-bom  and  well-bred  people ; 
people  of  good  position;  in  England,  the  class 
of  people  of  means  or  leisure  below  the  rank  of 
the  nobility,  sometimes  called  the  upper  middle 
class. 

That  we  do  incite 
The  gentry  to  this  business. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  iii.  7. 

Families  amongst  the  gentry,  or  what  on  the  continent 

would  be  called  the  lower  nobility,  that  remembered  with 

love  the  solemn  ritual  and  services  of  the  Romish  Church. 

De  Quincey,  Secret  Societies,  i. 

More  than  one  of  the  points  to  be  noted  are  common  to 
the  nobility  and  the  higher  gentry  or  knightly  body. 

Stubhs,  Const.  Hist.,  §  469. 
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In  this  class  of  gentry,  including  in  tliat  wide  term  all 
■who  possessed  a  gentle  extraction,  the  "generosi,"  "men 
of  family,  of  worahip,  and  coat  armour,"  are  comprised 
botli  the  knight,  whether  banneret  or  bachelor,  and  the 
squire.  Stubhs,  Const.  Hist.,  §  477. 

6.  Persons  of  a  ;particular  class:  usually  ap- 
plied in  ironical  civility  to  persons  of  an  infe- 
rior sort. 

If  your  success  against  the  Cherokees  is  equal  to  report, 
I  am  in  hopes  it  will  bring  the  Western  gentry  to  their 
second  thoughts  before  they  strike. 

Washington,  To  Col.  Sam'l  Washington,  N.  A.  Rev., 
[CXLIII.  484. 

Reader,  if  thou  meeteet  one  of  these  small  gentry  in  thy 
early  rambles,  it  is  good  to  give  him  a  penny. 

Lamb,  Chimney-Sweepers. 

genty  (jeu'ti),  a.  [Sc,  =  'E.  jaunty,  janty,  for- 
merly jaitJee,  an  approximately  phonetic  spell- 
ing of  P.  gentil,  and  equiv.  to  E.  genteel,  from 
the  same  source:  see  genteel,  jaunty,  gentle.'] 
Neat;  trim;  slender. 

Sae  jimply  laced  her  genty  waist. 
That  sweetly  ye  might  span. 

Bums,  Bonnie  Ann. 

genu  (je'nH),  n. ;  pi.  genua  (jen'u-a).  [L.,  =  E. 
Icnee,  q.  v.]  In  anat.i  (a)  The  kiiee ;  the  mid- 
dle arthron  of  the  hind  limb,  corresponding 
to  ancon,  the  elbow,  of  the  fore  limb.  Wilder. 
(6)  Some  kneed  or  geniculate  part,  as  the  knee- 
like anterior  curvature  of  the  corpus  callosum 
of  the  brain,  ending  in  the  rostrum  or  beak  of 
that  organ :  as,  the  genu  of  the  optic  tract. 

genual  (jen'u-al),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  genu,  =  E. 
hnee,  +  -al.]  '  1.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  connected 
with  the  knee,  specifically  with  the  fourth  joint 
of  a  spider's  leg. 

II.  n.  The  fourth  joint  of  a  spider's  leg,  being 
the  first  of  the  two  forming  the  shank. 

genuant  (jen'u-ant),  a.  [<  L.  genu,  =  E.  knee, 
+  -ant.]    In  Iter.,  kneeling. 

genuflect  (jen-u-flekf),  V.  i.  [<  LL.  genuflectere, 
prop,  two  words,  genu  fleetere,  bend  the  knee : 
L.  genu,  ace.  of  genu  =  E.  knee;  fleetere,  bend: 
aeeflex^.  Cf.  genuflection.]  To  bend  the  knee, 
as  in  an  act  of  worship  or  of  respect ;  perform 
genuflection. 

The  priest  repeatedly  genuflects  at  Mass. 

Cath.  Diet.,  Genuflexion. 
His  large  obeisance  puts  to  shame 
The  proudest  genuflecting  dame 
Whose  Easter  bonnet  low  descends 
With  all  the  grace  devotion  lends. 

O.  W.  Holmes,  The  Organ-Blower. 

genuflectentes  (jen"u-flek-ten'tez),  n.  pi.  [LL. 
genuflectentes,  ppr.  pi.  of  genuflectere,  bend  the 
knee:  see  genuflect.]  In  the  early  church,  a 
class  of  catechumens  who  were  allowed  to  re- 
main and  join  in  prayers  offered  especially  for 
them  after  the  audients  were  dismissed  by  the 
priest. 

genuflection,  genuflexion  (jen-u-flek'shon),  n. 
[=  F.  genuflexion  =  Sp.  genuflexion  =  Vg.'genu- 
fl£xao  =  It.  genuflessione,  <  ML.  genuflexio{n-), 
<  LL.  genuflectere,  prop,  genu  fleetere,  bend  the 
knee :  see  genuflect.]  The  act  of  bending  the 
knee,  particularly  in  worship. 

They  [the  first  Christians]  contented  not  themselves  with 
the  ordinary  postures  of  devotion,  such  as  genuflexion,  the 
bowing  of  the  head  or  the  body,  but  did  .  .  .  prostrate 
themselves  on  the  pavement. 

Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  II.  xix. 

Of  the  numerous  \vitnesses  who  must  have  beheld  Hen- 
rietta performing  such  extraordinary  genuflections  at  the 
gallows-tree,  not  one  was  examined  before  the  privy- 
council;  therefore  the  statement  is  utterly  without  evi- 
dence.   Miss  Sti-icklancL,  Queens  of  Eng.,  Henrietta  Maria. 

genuflexuous  (jen-u-flek'su-us),  a.  [<  L.  genu, 
=  E.  knee,  +  flexus,  a  bending,  <  fleetere,  pp. 
flexus,  liendL.]  In  6ot,  genioulately  bent;  zig- 
zag. 

genuine  (jen'li-in),  a.  [=  F.  genuine  =  Sp.  Pg. 
It.  genuino,  <  L.  genuinus,  innate,  native,  nat- 
ural, <  gignere,  OL.  genere,  beget,  produce :  see 
genus.]  1.  Belonging  to  the  original  stock; 
corresponding  to  an  original  type  or  source ; 
hence,  not  spurious,  false,  or  adulterated;  not 
of  a  deceptive  or  affected  character;  true; 
real;  sincere:  applied  to  both  persons  and 
things :  as,  genuine  descendants ;  genuine  ma- 
terials; &  genuine  texi;  a, genuine  Taaa. 

Touching  France,  it  is  not  only  doubtful,  but  left  yet  un- 
decided, what  the  true  genuine  Gallic  Tongue  was. 

Howell,  Letters,  ii.  59. 
The  political  correspondence  of  ilaehiavelli,  first  pub- 
lished in  1767,  is  unquestionably  genuine,  and  highly  val- 
uable. Macaulay,  Machiavelli. 

2.  Inzool.,  typical;  conformable  to  type;  not 
aberrant:  as,  the  genuine  isopods.  See  Euiso- 
poda.  =  Syn.  Authentic,  Genuinf  (see  authentic)  ;  veri- 
table, unmistakable,  unadulterated,  unalloyed. 
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genuinely  (jen'u-in-li),  adv.  In  a  genuine  man- 
ner. 

But  this  coxcombically  mingling 
Of  rhymes,  unrhyming,  interjingling, 
For  numbers  genuinely  British 
Is  quite  too  finical  and  skittish. 

Byrom,  Remarks  on  a  Pamphlet. 

genuineness  (jen'i^-in-nes),  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing genuine ;  freedom  from  anything  false  or 
counterfeit ;  reality ; '  sincerity. 

To  shew  how  day  and  night,  winter  and  summer,  arise 

from  Copernicus  his  hypothesis  will  .  .  .  exceedingly  set 

out  the  fitnesse  and-genuiTienesse  of  the  hypothesis  it  self. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Philos.  Poems,  notes,  p.  414. 

It  is  not  essential  to  the  genuineness  of  colours  to  be 

durable.  Boyle. 

It  is  the  "one  thing  needful,"  this  genuineness;  work 

in  which  it  is  found  has  value ;  other  work  has  no  right  to 

exist,  and  had  better  be  destroyed. 

J.  B.  Seeley,  Nat.  Religion,  p.  155. 

genupectoral  (jen-ii-pek'to-ral),  a.  [<  L.  genu, 
=  'E.knee,  +  pectus (pector-),}iTea,st.]  Jnpathol., 
pertaining  to  the  knees  and  the  breast:  as, 
in  the  genupectoral  position  (that  is,  with  the 
knees  drawn  up  toward  the  breast). 
genus  (je'nus),  re. ;  pi.  genera  (jen'e-ra),  rarely 
genuses  (je'nus-ez).  [In  earlier  use  iii  the  form 
gender  (see  gender, «. ) ;  <  L.  genus  (gener-),  birth, 
origin,  a  race,  sort,  kind  (=  Gr.  yhog  (yeve-, 
orig.  *yevec-),  descent,  origin,  a  race,  stock, 
etc.,  sex,  gender,  a  generation,  etc.,  =  E.  kin, 
q.  v.),  <  ■\/ gen  in  L.  gignere,  OL.  genere,  beget, 
produce,  =  Gr.  yiyvsoBai,  2a  aor.  ysviaBai,  mid. 
and  pass.,  be  born,  become,  be,  =  Skt.  y  jan, 
beget.  The  words  derived  from  the  L.  and  (jr. 
■^/  gen,  yev,  are  very  numerous :  from  L.  are  ge- 
nus, gender,  n.,  gender,  v.,  engender,  general,  gener- 
ate, generie,  generous,  congener,  etc.,  genius,  ge- 
nial^, congenialjingenious,  engine,gin^,  etc., gens, 
gentile,  gentle,  genteel,  gent\  genty,  jaunty,  etc., 
genital,  genitive,  genuine,  ingenuous,  indigenous, 
progeny,  progenitor,  etc. ;  from  Gr.  are  geneal- 
ogy, genesis,  biogenesis,  etc.,  genetic,  heterogene- 
ous, homogeneous,  endogen,  exogen,  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  etc.,  gonocalyx,  gonophore,  etc.,  cosmog- 
ony, geogony,  theogony,  etc.,  and  many  other 
words  in  -gen,  -genie,  -genous,  -geny,  -gony,  etc.] 
A  kind;  a  sort;  a  class.  TechnicaUy— (a)  In  logic, 
that  which  can  be  predicated  of  things  differing  in  spe- 
cies ;  a  class  having  other  classes  under  it. 

We  collect  things  under  comprehensive  ideas,  with 
names  annexed  to  them,  into  penera  and  species,  i.  e.,  into 
"kinds"  and  "sorts." 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  II.  xxxii.  6. 
(b)  In  zobl.  and  bot.,  a  classificatory  group  ranking  next 
above  the  species,  containing  a  group  of  species  (some- 
times a  single  species)  possessing  certain  structural  char- 
acters different  from  those  of  any  others.  The  value  as- 
signed to  a  genus  is  wholly  arbitrary  — that  is,  it  is  en- 
tirely a  matter  of  opinion  or  current  usage  what  charac- 
ters shall  be  considered  generic  and  thus  constitute  a  ge- 
nus ;  and  genera  are  constantly  modified  and  shifted  by 
specialists,  the  tendency  being  mostly  to  restriction  of  gen- 
era, with  the  consequent  multiplication  of  tlieir  number, 
and  the  coinage  of  new  generic  names.  A  genus  has  no 
natural,  much  less  necessary,  definition,  its  meaning  be- 
ing at  best  a  matter  of  expert  opinion ;  and  the  same  is 
true  of  the  species,  family,  order,  class,  etc.  A  genus  of 
the  animal  kingdom  in  the  time  of  Linneeus  and  other 
early  naturalists  was  a  group  of  species  approximately 
equivalent  to  a  modern  family,  sometimes  even  to  an 
order.  Probably  upward  of  100,000  generic  names  of  as 
many  supposed  genera  have  been  coined  or  used  in  20dl- 
pgy ;  those  in  current  use  at  present  are  estimated  at  about 
60,000,  or  an  average  of  about  (rather  more  than)  one  ge- 
nus for  every  five  species  in  the  animal  kingdom.  In 
botany  the  genera  are  less  restricted  and  average  a  much 
larger  number  of  species,  the  9,000  phanerogamic  gen- 
era, for  example,  including  100,000  species.  The  tenable 
name  of  any  genus  is  that  which  has  priority  of  publica- 
tion, if  it  has  been  properly  published  and  characterized, 
and  is  not  the  same  as  the  prior  name  of  some  other  genus. 
The  names  of  the  genus  and  the  species  together  form 
the  scientific  name  of  an  animal  or  a  plant.  In  writing 
the  technical  name  of  any  animal  or  plant,  the  generic  term 
always  precedes  the  specific,  and  begins  with  a  capital 
letter :  as,  Musca  domestica,  the  house-fly,  where  Musca  is 
the  genus,  and  domestica  differentiates  the  species.  Genera 
are  often  subdivided  into  lesser  groups  called  subgenera. 
(See  subgenus.)  Agroup  of  genera  constitutes  a  family  or 
subfamily.  The  name  of  a  genus  as  such  has  properly  no 
plural.  If  a  genus  name,  as  for  example  Ada,  is  plural- 
ized,  as  Adoe,  it  means,  not  two  or  more  genera  named 
Ada,  but  either  ia)  all  the  species  of  Ada,  or  (6)  some  su- 
pergeneric  group  of  which  Ada  is  the  type.  The  former 
usage  is  loose,  or  somewhat  cant ;  the  latter  is  frequent 
and  regular  in  zoology.  A  genus  name  is  always  supposed 
to  be  Latin  (though  its  derivation  is  in  the  gi'eat  majority 
of  cases  from  the  Greek),  and  its  plural,  if  used,  is  in  Latin 
form  ;  but  when  it  is  also  Anglicized  an  English  plural  is 
used :  as,  the  chiTichillas,  the  animals  of  the  genus  Chi-n- 
chilla. 

Genera  are  most  closely  allied  groups  of  animals,  differ- 
ing .  .  .  simply  in  the  ultimate  structural  peculiarities 
of  some  of  their  parts ;  and  this  is,  I  believe,  the  best  defi- 
nition which  can  be  given  of  genera: 

Agassiz,  Essay  on  Classification,  ii.  §  5. 
ic)  In  old  musiayd  formula  or  method  of  dividing  the  tet- 
rachord.  Three  genera  were  distinguished:  the  diatonic, 
in  which  whole  steps  or  "tones"  were  used;  the  chro- 
matic, in  which  only  half-steps  or  semitones  were  used ;  and 
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the  enharmonic,  in  which  intervals  less  than  a  half-step 
were  used.— Hiigliest,  supreme,  or  moBt  general  ge- 
nus, in  logic,  a  genus  which  has  no  higher  or  supraven  lent 
genus.— Homonjrmous  genus,  a  genus  to  which  the  dif- 
ferent species  under  it  do  not  belong  in  the  same  sense  * 
an  equivocal  genus.—  Subaltern  or  middle  genus,  a 
genus  which  is  at  the  same  time  a  species  of  a  higher 
genus. 

-geny.  [<  L.  or  NL.  -genta,  <  Gr.  -yheta,  <  -yev^c, 
the  form  in  comp.  of  yhos  =  L.  genus,  kind, 
genus,  <  V  yev,  produce,  bear:  see  genus.]  A 
terminal  element  meaning  '  production,  gener- 
ation,' etc.,  in  some  abstract  compound  nouns 
of  Greek  origin,  usually  accompanied  by  con- 
crete nouns  in  -gen  and  by  adjectives  in  -gen- 
ous.   See  -gen  and  -genous. 

Genypterus  (je-nip'te-rus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
yivvQ,  chin,  jaw,  =  E.  chin,  +  wrepdv,  wing,  fin, 
=  B.  feather.]  A  genus  of  fishes,  of  the  family 
Ophidiidm.  A  New  Zealand  species,  G.  blaeodes,  known 
as  the  ling'ov  cloudy  bay-cod,  attains  a  length  of  5  feet 
and  a  weight  of  from  15  to  20  pounds. 

genys  (je'nis),  n.  [See  gonys.]  In  ornith.,  same 
as  gonys.     Sundevall. 

geo  (je'6),  n.  [North.  So.,  also  written  geow, 
rarely  geu,  goe;  <  Icel.  gja,  a  chasm  or  rift  ia 
fells  or  crags.]  A  narrow  inlet  walled  in  by 
steep  cliffs. 

A  strange  wild  land  of  stacks  and  skerries,  of  voes  and 
geos,  and  of  cliffs  and  caves. 

S.  Tudor,  The  Orkneys  and  Shetlands. 

geo-.  [L.  geo-,  <  Gr.  yea-,  very  rarely  yeo-,  com- 
biningf  orm  of  Attic  and  Ionic  yij,  Doric  ya,  poet. 
Ionic  yala,  also  ala,  the  earth,  land,  a  land  or 
country.]  An  element  in  many  compound 
words  of  Greek  origin,  meaning  '  the  earth'  or 
'  earth,'  or  '  land.' 

geoblast  (je'o-blast),  n.  [<  Gr.  yv,  earth,  + 
fihiardg,  a  germ:  see  blastus.]  In  iot.,  a  plu- 
mule which  in  germination  rises  from  under- 
ground, the  cotyledons  remaining  buried,  as 
in  the  pea. 

geobotanical  (je^o-bo-tau'l-kal),  a.  Eclating 
to  geographical  botany,  or  tHe  distribution  of 
plants;  phytogeographical.  Nature,  XXKVU.. 
570. 

Geocarcinidse  (je"o-kar-sin'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
<  Geocarcinus  (cf.  Gecarcinus)  +  -idee.]  Same 
as  Gecarcinidce. 

Geocarcinus  (je-o-kar'si-nus),  n.  Same  as  Ge- 
carcinus. 

geocentric (je-o-sen'trik), a.  [iG^.yv, the eartii, 
-I-  Khrpov,  center:  see  center'^.]  In  astron., 
having  reference  to  the  earth  for  its  center;  in 
relation  to  the  earth  as  a  center;  hence,  seen 
from  the  earth:  a  term  applied  to  the  place  of 
a  planet  as  it  would  be  seen  from  the  center  of 
the  earth,  in  opposition  to  its  heliocentric  place 
as  conceived  to  be  seen  from  the  center  of  the 
sun. — Geocentric  latitude,  the  latitude  of  a  body's 
geocentric  place.  See  celestial  latitude,  under  latitude.— 
Geocentric  longitude,  the  longitude  of  a  body's  geocen- 
tric place.    See  celestial  longitude,  under  longitude. 

geocentrical  (je-o-sen'tri-kal),  a.  Same  as  geo- 
centric. 

geocentrically  (je-o-sen'tri-kal-i),  ado.  In  a 
geocentric  manner. ' 

Geocichla  (je-o-sik'la),  n.  [NL.  (Kuhl,  1828  or 
earlier),  <  Gr.'  y^,  tS'e  earth,  ground,  +  dxhi, 
a  thrush.]  A  large  genus  of  turdoid  or  cichlo- 
morphic  passerine  birds,  belonging  to  the  sub- 
family Turdince;  the  ground-thrushes,  of  which 
there  are  about  40  species,  of  markedly  terres- 
trial habits,  and  having  a  peculiar  pattern  of 
coloration  on  the  wings.  These  thrushes  are  chiefly 
Asiatic  (including  the  Islands  of  the  oriental  region  zob- 
logically  related  to  Asia),  but  several  are  African,  and  a  few 
Australian.  None  occur  in  Europe  regularly.  See  ground- 
thrush^2. 

geocicnline  (je-o-sik'lin),  a.  [<  Geodchla  + 
-ire«2.]  Resembling  a  ground-thrush;  charac- 
teristic of  or  peculiar  to  the  genus  Geodchla: 
as,  a  geodchline  thrush;  "wing  geocichline  oi 
psophocichline,"  Seebohm,  Cat.  Birds,  British 
Museum,  p.  146. 

Geococcyx  (je-o-kok'siks), n.  [NL., <  Gr.  yfj,  the 
earth,  +  kSkkv^,  a  cuckoo:  see  coccyx.]  A  ge- 
nus of  birds,  of  the  family  Cumlidce  or  cuck- 
oos, and  subfamily  Saurotherince.  They  are  char- 
acterized by  having  the  head  crested,  the  plumage  coarse, 
variegated,  and  lustrous  on  the  upper  pai'ts,  the  wings 
short  and  vaulted,  the  tail  very  long,  of  ten  graduated 
tapering  feathers,  and  the  feet  zygodactylous  and  large 
and  strong,  in  adaptation  to  the  terrestrial  habits  of  the 
species.  G.  californianus  is-the  typical  species.  It  is  a 
common  bird  of  the  southwestern  United  States,  where 
it  is  variously  known  as  the  chaparral-cock,  road-runmr, 
snake-lciUer,  paisano,  and  ground-citckoo.  Another  species, 
G.  afmis,  occurs  in  Mexico.  See  cut  under  cliaparrat- 
cock. 

Geocores  (jf-ok'o-rez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of  Oeo- 
eoris.]  A  superf amily  of  heteropterous  insects, 
the  land-bugs  or  Geocorisce.    Burmeister,  1835. 


lieocorinae 

^^'^Olillie'Qe-ok-o-ri'ne),  n.pl.  [NL.  (Uhler, 
18(7),  <  Geocoris  +  -ince.2  A  subfamily  of  Ly- 
ff(sid<B,  typified  by  the  genus  Geoowis,  having 
no  basal  areolet  to  the  membrane.    ti,«„  nr^  q 


,         „       ,  .  membrane.    There  are  3 

genera  of  fimall  aud  mconspicuous  species  found  in  Eu- 
rope  and  both  Americas.    Also  Oeocorida,  Geocorina. 
'Geocoris  (je-ok'o-ris),  n.     [NL.  (Fallen,  1814), 
<  ar.  yij,  the  earth,  +  xdpig,  a  bug.]     A  genus 
of  heteropterous  insects,  of  the  family  Lyg<e- 
4dcB,  typical  of  the  subfamily   Geocorince,   of  „„„j„4.„  ,-,-  ^-^.s 
VMch    about    12  United    States  sneeips  '  arp.  geodete  (je'o-det), 
known. 
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of  the  intensity  of  gravity  in  different  regiohS,    moved  from  the  family  Potamogalidce  to  form 
by  means  of  direct  observation  and  measure-    the  tjfpe  of  the  present  group.     See  Geogale. 
ment.    The  operations  of  topogi'aphy  and  hydrography  GeOgallUSe  (je-og-a-li'ne),  1i.pl,     [NL.,  <  Geo- 
!i'^*??!^™??'^_^''.^'*??'=?^™.»«?™'98«°'l<'?y.'^"*i^'?""s    gale  +  ■ince.']    A  subfamily  of  Potemoj/aiida', 


species   are 


Geocorisae  (je-6-kor'i-se),  n.pl.  [NL.,  an  irreg. 
pi.  of  Geoooris.'\  A  section  of  heteropterous 
insects,  founded  by  Latreille  (1827)  in  distiuo- 


of  the  most  precise  kind  is  included,  as  well  as  the  obser- 
vation of  the  tides.    Also  gcodetics. 

Of  these  feats,  farther  applied,  is  sprung  the  feat  of  ge- 
odene,  or  land-measuring,  more  cunningly  to  measure  and 
surveigh  land,  woods,  and  waters,  afar  off. 

Dee,  Pref.  to  Euclid  (1670). 
„     .        ,,         [<  geodesy,  with  accom. 
term,  as  in  exegete.J    Same  as  geodesist. 

Bangerous  ascents  and  solitary  life  on  the  top  of  high 
mountains,  with  no  other  society  than  that  of  the  few  as- 
sistants who  accompany  him,  are  common  occurrences 
for  the  geodete.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXX.  244. 


inoluding  the  genera  Geogale  and  Oryzoryctes. 
See  Geogalidce. 

geogenic  (Je-o-jen'ik),  a.  [<  geogeny  +  -jc] 
Pertaining  to  geogeny,  or  the  theory  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  earth.  Also  geogonic,  geogoni- 
cal. 

geogenous  (jf-oj'e-nus),  a.  [<  Gr.  yij,  the  earth, 
+  -ysvTjQ,  produced:  see  -genous.']  In  mycology, 
growing  on  the  earth  or  on  organic  matter  in  the 
soil :  applied  to  some  fungi,  in  distinction  from 
those  that  grow  upon  organic  bodies  not  in  the 
soil. 


*..i.  ...  ui.u  xjy^i^  ail,  iuai/cau  ui  III  uie  water,  ana  are  tor     nnm     4-.^i»^     J,      •_  j-    -,      i      -r^     j    .    .         ,        buh. 

the  most  part  found  upon  the  leaves  of  trees  and  plants      '^■°™-  l^erm-  as  in  (/ereetoc.]     1.   Pertaining  to  „g(j„env  fie-oi'e-ni')    n      K  Gr    yn   the  earth 

thoimh  some  do  not  ni.it,  thacrm.nH  <,.,h„J^^L,' ..?._..'     ecodesvor  tn  aiirvfi-oHTio.  _5>    PQ,.toiv,i„« +« +>,o  geogeny  (.je  oj  e  m;,   n.     i\  \^i.  77,  me  earm. 


though  some  do  not  quit  the  ground.Vnd  others'ai-e'aqua-     geo'iesy  or  to  surveying. — 2.  Pertaining  to  the 

tic  to  the  extent  of  living  upon  the  water.    They  are  char-     extension   of  theorems  of  plane  geometry  to 

acterized  by  the  free  antenna;,  longer  than  the  head,  and     figures  drawn  oh  curved  siii^npHs 

mserted  between  the  eyes  near  the  anterior  margin  of  the  A 1 J^  ^t^LZ:        '^^^^'^.'^  suriaees. 

head.    The  great  majority  of  Heteroptera  belong  to  this  j  1°  Seodesio,  geodesical,  geodeUcal. 

division,  among  them  the  common  bedbug.   It  is  a  group  geodetical  (je-6-det'i-kal),  o.    &a,mQ  as  geodetic. 

of  varying  and  indefinite  extent     Also  called  Geocora  gCOdetically  (je-6-det'i-kal-i),  adv.     In  a  geo- 


of  varying  and  indefinite  extent.    „„ 

(Burmeister,  1835)  and  Geoaorizes  (Spinola,  ISSTXAurocores 
or  Aurocoi'isa,  and  Gymnocerata. 

geocronite  (jf-ok'ro-nit),  n.  [<  Gr.  7^,  the  earth, 
+  Kpdvog,  Satui'n,  the  alchemistic  name  of 
lead,  -I-  -t<e2.]  A  lead-gray  ore  with  a  metallic 
luster,  consisting  of  antimony,  lead,  sulphur, 
and  a  little  arsenic. 

geocyclic  (je-o-sik'lik),  a.  [<  Gr.  7^,  the  earth, 
-I-  KviOiog,  a  circle:  see  cycle.']  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  revolutions  of  the  earth GeooyeliS 

machine,  a  machine  intended  to  represent  in  what  manner 
the  changes  of  the  seasons,  the  increase  and  decrease  of 


-I-  -yiveia,  i  ■^f  yev,  produce :  see  -geny.l  That 
branch  of  geology  which  relates  to  the  theory 
of  the  earth's  formation,  and  especially  to  the 
earlier  stages  of  its  development,  and  to  its 
relations  as  a  member  of  the  solar  system. 
Nearly  identical  in  meaning  with  cosmogony  as  used  by 
some  writers.  The  word  is  not  in  general  use  among 
geologists.  Also,  more  correctly,  geogony. 
Geoglossum  (je-o-glos'um),  «.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  yv, 
the  earth,  -I-  y'^ujaaa,  the  tongue.]  Earth- 
tongue,  a  genus  of  ascomycetous  fungi  found 
in  bogs  and  meadows,  all  the  species  growing 
upon  the  earth.  There  are  7  British  and  a 
larger  number  of  American  species. 

P'ilj.:  see  geognosy.] 


itself  in  all  points  of  its  path  round  the  sun,  invariably 
preserves  this  inclination. 

geode  (je'od),  n.  [=  F.  geode,  <  L.  geodes,  a 
certain  precious  stone,  <  Gr.  yeijdTjg,  earth-like, 
earthy,  <  77,  the  earth,  -f-  elSog,  form.]  A  con- 
cretionary stone  or 
pebble,  hollow  in- 
side, and  often  hav- 
ing the  walls  of  the 
cavity  lined  with 
crystals.  Geodes  of 
quartz  are  far  more  com- 
mon than  any  others. 
Geodes  are  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  lime- 
stone rocks  of  various  re- 
gions, as  in  the  Niagara 
limestone  in  western  New  Geode  (Quartz). 

York,  and  in  the  Missis- 
sippi valley,  in  the  Keokuk  group,  which  is  of  Carbonif- 
erous age.  In  this  division  of  the  series  there  is  a  so-called 
geode-bed,  in  which  geodes,  ranging  from  1  to  20  inches 
in  diameter,  are  abundant.  Many  of  these  are  beautiful 
for  their  agate  structure,  or  for  their  lining  of  drusy 
quartz ;  some  also  contain  crystallized  calcite,  dolomite, 
blende,  or  pyrites. 

Geodephaga,  n.  pi.    See  Geadephaga. 

geodephagOUS,  a.    See  geadephagous. 

geodesia  (je-o-de'si-a),  n.    Same  as  geodesy. 

geodesian  (je-o-de'si'-an),  n.  [<  geodesy  +,  -an.] 
Same  as  geodesist. 

geodesic  (J6-o-des'ik),(j!.  andm.  l=F. g^odSsique 
=  Bp.geod4sieo  =  Pg. It.  geodesico;  as  geodesy  + 

-ic]  I.  a.  Same  as  geodetic Geodesic  curvature. 

See  cwvature. —  Geodesic  curve.  Same  as  geodesic  line. 
—Geodesic  line,  aline  so  drawn  upon  a  surface  as  to  co- 
incide with  the  position  of  a  string  stretched  across  the 
surface  between  any  two  points  in  the  line.  The  geodesic 
line  is  the  shortest  or  longest  line  on  the  surface  between 
.any  two  points  in  it,  and  ite  osculating  plane  is  everywhere 
normal  to  the  surface. 
II,  n.  A  geodesic  line. 

geodesical  (je-o-des'i-kal),  a.  Same  as  geodetic. 

geodesist  (je-od'e-sist)i'  n.  [<  geodesy  +  -ist.] 
One  versed  in  geodesy ;  a  geodetic  surveyor. 
Also  geodesian,  geodete. 

The  geodesist  may  come  to  owe  some  of  his  most  im- 
portant data  to  the  observers  of  the  lunar  motions. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXVI.  48. 

Geodesmus  (Je-o-des'mus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  7^, 
the  earth,  +  dsifidg,  a  baud.]     A  genus  of  mo- 


detic  manner;  in  accordance  with  the  princi- 
ples of  geodesy. 

geodetics  (je-o-det'iks),  n.  [PI.  of  geodetic :  see 
-ics.]    Same  as  geodesy. 

Geodia  (je-6'di-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ye6Sr/c,  earth- 
like:  see  geode.]  A  genus  of  sUicious  sponges, 
giving  name  to  a  family  Geodiidce,  of  the  group 
TetractinellincB  or  the  order  TetracUnellida,  hav- 

ingremarkablylargeaudstoutinternalspicules.  geognosis  (je-og-no'sis),  n 
The  genus  first  appears  in  the  Jurassic  periodT     These     Same  as  geognosy. 
fossil  sponges  have  some  resemblance  to  geodes,  whence 
the  name. 

dif'e-rus),  a.     [<  geode  -I-  L.  j.    .   , 

.   Containing  or  abounding  in  geognost  (je   og-nost) 

geodes.  ""  "  "^^    -^ — 

geodiid  (je-od'i-id),  n.  A  sponge  of  the  family 
GeodUdm. 

Geodiidse  (je-o-di'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Geodia 
+  -idcB.]  A  family  of  tetraxonid  or  tetracti- 
nellid  choristidau  sponges,  typified  by  the  ge- 
nus Geodia,  having  small  chambers  and  outlets  geognostic  (je-og-nos'tik),  a. 


and  a  cortex  of  globate  spicules.  Also  Geodidce. 
geodized  (je'o-dizd),  a.  [<  geode  +  4ge  +  -ed^.] 
Converted  into  a  geode ;  having  a  hollow  in- 
terior, the  walls  of  the  cavity  being  lined  with 
crystals. 

The  geodized,  fossils  of  the  Keokuk  limestone. 

Armr.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  XXX. 


He  has  no  bent  towards  exploration,  or  the  enlarge- 
ment of  our  geognosis.        George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  ix. 

[=  F.  geognoste;  < 
Gr.  717,  the  earth,  -1-  yv/JaTr/g,  one  that  knows: 
see  gnostic]  One  versed  in  geognosy ;  a  geol- 
ogist.    [Bare.] 

The  travellers,  except  to  the  volcano  district  of  Sinai, 
have  been  such  bad  geognosis  that  I  cannot  get  enough 
from  them.  Kingsley,  Life,  II.  141. 

[=  P.  geognos- 


tique  =  G. 


as  geognosy,  with  term. 
Pertaining  to  geognosy  or 


376. 

Geodromica  (je-o-drom'i-ka),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  L. 
geodromus,  <  Gr.  yij,  the  earth,  -f-  Spd/tog,  a  run- 
ning, <  Spafielv,  run.]  A  large  section  or  series 
of  heteropterous  insects,  comprising  those 
which  are  thorougjhly  terrestrial  or  aerial.  The 
great  group  Eeduvioidea  are  characteristic  of  the  Geo- 
dromica, which  correspond  to  the  Geocorisae  minus  certain 
equivocal  subaquatic  forms. 

G^oemyda  (je-o-em'i-da),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  yij, 
the  earth,  +  e/j.vs,  ijivq  {kfivS-,  i/iv<5-),  the  fresh- 
water tortoise:  see  Emyda.]  A  genus  of  tur- 
tles, typical  of  a  subfamily  Geoemydina.  J.  E. 
Gray,  1834.    Also  Geoemys. 

Geoemydina  (je-o-em-i-di'na),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Geoemyda  +  -ina.]  A  subfamily  of  Mmydidce 
or  Clemmyidce,  typified  by  the  genus  Geoemyda. 
It  was  proposed  for  a  species  having  the  head  covered 
with  thick  and  hard  skin,  the  fore  legs  covered  in  front 
with  thick,  hard,  and  unequal  shields,  and  the  toes  very 
short.  It  includes  terrestrial  turtles  of  Asia  and  America. 
Those  of  America  belong  to  the  genera  Chelopus  (or  Geo- 
cUmmys)  and  Glyptemys. 

Geoffrsea  (je-of-re'a),«.     [NL.,  named  in  honor  geogoniC, 


accom.  to  gnosUc] 
geognosis. 

Guided  by  physical  laws,  the  geognostic  student  must 
.  .  .  bear  in  mind  the  probability  of  some  extraordinary 
tidal  action  in  the  early  periods  of  the  earth's  history. 

Winchell,  World-Life,  p.  268. 

geoguostical   (je-og-nos'ti-kal),   a.     Same  as 


geognostically  (je-og-nos'ti-kal-i),  adv.  As  re- 
gards geognosy. 

Alluvial  soil  consists  chemically  and  geognostically  of 
substantially  the  same  mineral  matters  as  the  compact 
mountain-masses  from  the  disintegration  of  which  it  has 
originated.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XX.  337. 

geognosy  (jf-og'no-si),  n.  [=  D.  G.  geognosie 
=  8w.  Dan.  geognosi,  <  F.  giognosie,  <  NL.  ge- 
ognosis, <  Gr.  yij,  the  earth,  +  yvSiaiQ,  knowledge : 
see  gnosis.]  Literally,  knowledge  of  the  earth : 
a  geological  term  variously  used,  (a)  The  study 
of  rooks,  independently  of  theii'  aiTangement  into  a  chro- 
nological series.  Juices.  (6)  That  division  of  geology 
which  describes  the  constituent  parts  of  the  earth,  its 
envelop  of  air  and  water,  its  solid  crust,  and  the  probable 
condition  of  its  interior.  A.  Geihie.  (c)  Local  geology — 
that  is,  the  description  of  the  geological  structure  and 
character  of  special  geographical  regions  or  areas.  Also 
geognosis.  [The  word  is  not  in  general  use.]=Syn.  Geol- 
ogy, Geognosy.    See  geology. 

geogonical  (je-o-gon'ik,  -i-kal),   a. 
of  E.  F.  eeo#ro«,  "a' Pren'ch  physician  (1672-    Same  as  fireogremic. 
1731).    The  name  Geoffrey,  Geoffroi,  Godefroi,  geogony  (je-og  o-ni),  n.     [<  Gr.  yij,  the  earth, 
E.  Geoffrey,  Jeffrey,  Godfrey,  is  of  OHG.  origin,     +  -y?^"i'  generation,  <  ■/7EV,  produce:  see  ge- 
G.Goi^ned,  and  means 'God-peace':  see  God    »"«•]     Sa.me  as  geogeny. 

and  frith^.]    A  genus  of  leguminous  trees  of  geographer  (je-og  ra-fto),  n.     [<  geograph-y  + 
■    -■        icai  of  which  there  are  four  spe-    -«''y    One  who  is  versed  11 

raphy. 


tropical  America,  of  which  there  are  four  spe 
cies.  They  have  yellow  fetid  flowers,  and  bear  a  drupa- 
ceous edible  pod  containing  a  single  seed.  The  bastard. 
Tonka  bean  of  Brazil  is  obtained  from  a  species  of  this 
genus. 

Geoflfroya  (je-of-roi'ya),  n.     [NL.]     Same  as 
Geoffrwa, 


.  in  or  treats  of  geog- 


nogonoporous  dendrocoelous  turbellarians,  of        £   ^^  abbreviation  of  geography, 


the  family  Geoplanidce,  or  land-planarians.  Geo- 
desmus bilineatus  is  found  in  potters'  earth. 
geodesy  (jf-od'e-si),  n.  [=  D.  Gr.geodesie  = 
Dan.  Sw.  geodesi  =  F.  gSodesie  =  &p.  Pg.  It. 
geodesia,  <  NL.  geodcesia,  <  Gr.  yeuSatcia,  tho  art 
■of  mensuration,  <  y^,  the  earth,  land,  -f-  Salem, 
divide.]  Formerly,  the  art  of  land-surveying 
in  general,  but  now  restricted  to  that  branch 
of  applied  mathematics,  distinctively  called 


Geogale  (jf-og'a-le),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  yij,  the 
earth,  +  yaksri,  ydXij,  a  weasel.]  A  genus  of 
small  shrew-like  insectivorous  mammals,  of 
the  subfamily  Geogalinm,  having  the  tibia  and 
fibula  distinct,  8  premolars  and  3  molars  in 
each  half  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  2  premolars 
and  3  molars  in  each  half  of  the  lower.  The  type 
and  only  known  species,  G.  aurita,  inhabits  Madagascar, 
and  is  about  the  size  of  a  shrew.    Milne-Edwards,  1872. 


higher  geodesy,  which  investigates  the  figures  geogalid  (je-og'_a-lid), »._  One  ottlne  Geogalidce. 
and  areas  of  large  portions  of  the  earth's  sur-  Geogalidae  (je-o-gal'i-de),  «.  pi.     [NL.,  <  Geo- 
■  "  ■        ■     "         " i-^--i    gale  +  ■4dos.]    A  family  of  Madagascan  insec- 
tivorous mammals,  constituted  by  the  genus 
Geogale,  separated  from  Oryzoryctes  and  re- 


face,  the  exact  determinations  of  geographical 
positions  and  the  azimuths  of  directions,  the 
general  figure  of  the  earth,  and  the  variations 


I  do  not  say  to  be  a  good  geographer  a  man  should  visit 
every  mountain,  river,  promontory,  and  creek  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth,  view  the  buildings  and  survey  the  land 
every  where,  as  if  he  were  going  to  make  a  purchase. 

Locke,  Conduct  of  Understanding,  §  2. 

geographic  (je-o-graf'ik),  a.  [=  F.  g6ogra- 
phique  =  Sp.  geogrdfieo  =  Pg.  geographico  =  It. 
geografico,  <  LL.  geographicus,  <  Gr.  yeaypcKpiicdg, 
of  or  for  geography,  <  ysaypa(j>ia,  geography:  see 
geography.]     Same  as  geographical. 

It  is  the  geocentric  and  not  the  geographic  latitude 
which  gives  the  true  position  of  the  observer  relative  to 
the  earth's  centre.    Newcomb  and  Holden,  Astron. ,  p.  203. 

geographical  (je-o-graf 'i-kal),  a.  [<  geograph-y 
+  -ic-al]  Pertaining  to  geography;  relating  to 
the  surface  of  the  earth  or  of  any  part  of  it. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  first  century  before  Christ  the 
Uoman  power  was  far  from  having  reached  the  full  mea- 
sure of  its  geographical  extent. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  324. 


geographical 

Geographical  botai^,  distribution,  horizon,  mUe, 
etc.  See  the  nouns. —  Geographical  position  of  a  place, 
Its  position  as  determined  by  its  latitude  and  longitude 
anil  its  height  above  the  sea-level.—  Geographical  zool- 
ogy, zoogeography. 

geographically  (je-o-graf'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  a 
geographical  manner;  as  regards  geography. 

geographize  (jf-og'ra-fiz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
geographized,  ppr.  geographizing.  [<  Gr.  yeu- 
ypaijielv,  describe  the  earth/s  surface,  <  yeuypaipoi, 
describing  the  earth's  surface:  see  geography.'] 
To  treat  geograpliioaily ;  make  geographically 
distinct.     [Bare.] 

While  Strabo  was  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  the 
gi-eat  rivers  and  mountain  chains  which  (to  use  his  own 
expressive  phrase)  geographize  a  country,  Ptolemy  deals 
with  this  part  of  his  subject  in  so  careless  a  manner  as  to 
be  often  worse  than  useless.  Eiicyc.  Brit,^  XX.  96. 

geography  (of -og'ra-fi), «. ;  pi.  geographies  (-fiz). 
[=  D.  geografie  =  G.  geographic  =  Dan.  Sw. 
geografi  =  F.  gSographie  =  Sp.  geografia  =  Pg. 
geograpMa  =  It.  geografia,  <  L.  geographia,  < 
Gr.  yeuypafia,  geography,  <  ytoypdfps,  a  geog- 
rapher, lit.  'earth-describing,'  <  7^,  the  earth, 
-I-  ypa^cLV,  write.]  1.  The  science  of  the  de- 
scription of  the  earth's  surface  in  its  present 
condition,  and  of  the  distribution  upon  it  of 
its  various  products  and  animals,  especially  of 
manMnd,  etc.  See  phrases  below.  The  object 
of  the  geographer  is  to  describe  the  earth's  surface  as  it 
now  exisU.  The  geologist,  on  the  other  hand,  seeks  to 
throw  light  on  the  past  history  of  the  globe,  although  in 
doing  this  he  must  constantly  refer  to  and  study  its  pres- 
ent condition.    Abbreviated  geog. 

Strabo,  in  his  werke  of  geographic  —  that  is  to  sale,  of  the 
description  of  the  earth  —  wryteth,  etc. 

Udall,  tr.  of  Apophthegms  of  Erasmus,  p.  317. 

The  study  of  geography  is  both  profitable  and  delight- 
ful ;  but  the  writers  thereof,  though  some  of  them  exact 
enough  in  setting  down  longitudes  and  latitudes,  yet  in 
those  other  rel  ations  of  manners,  religion,  government,  and 
such  like,  accounted  geographical,  have  for  the  most  part 
missed  their  proportions.       Milton,  Hist.  Moscovia,  Pref. 

3.  A  book  containing  a  description  of  the  earth 
or  of  a  portion  of  it  j  particularly,  a  school-book 
for  teaching  the  science  of  geography Botan- 
ical geography.  Same  as  geographical  botany  (which 
see,  under  iio«aj»!/).— Descriptive  geography,  that  part 
of  the  science  of  geography  which  involves  only  a  state- 
ment of  facts.  Analyzing,  comparing,  and  reasoning  upon 
these  facts  is  the  domain  of  physical  geography,  or  pAj/- 
tiography.—JHedlcal  geography,  the  description  of  tlie 
surface  of  the  globe  as  regards  the  influence  of  situa- 
tion on  the  health,  vital  functions,  and  diseases  of  its  in- 
habitants. Dttn^iison.— Physical  geography.  Seephys- 
ieal.—  Political  and  historical  geography,  the  study 
of  the  division  of  the  earth's  surface  among  different 
tribes,  peoples,  and  governments.  Simple  political  geog- 
raphy is  the  study  of  the  present  condition  of  things  in 
;  that  respect ;  historical  geography  investigates  and  re- 
I  cords  the  changes  in  the  governmental  control  of  territory 
which  have  occurred  from  time  to  time.  This  branch  of 
the  science  is,  in  fact,  history  from  a  geographical  point 
of  view,  or  that  kind  of  history  which,  to  be  made  intel- 
ligible, requires  the  aid  of  maps. —  Sacred  or  Biblical 
geography,  the  geography  of  Palestine  and  other  Orien- 
tal countries  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  having  for  its  object 
the  elucidation  of  Scripture. 

geoid  (je'oid),  n.  [<  Gr.  yeoi&rK,  usually  contr. 
ye&dric,  earth-like:  see  geode.]  An  imaginary 
surface  which  coincides  with  the  mean  sea- 
level  over  the  ocean,  and  extends  under  the 
continents  everywhere  at  that  level  at  which 
the  mean  surface  of  the  sea  would  stand  if 
it  were  allowed  to  flow  in  through  a  small 
subterranean  canal.  The  geoid  has  no  simple  geo- 
metrical form,  but  bulges  out  from  the  mean  spheroid  in 
some  places  (under  the  continents  and  some  of  the  deep- 
er parts  of  the  ocean)  and  is  depressed  beneatli  the  mean 
spheroid  in  other  places. 

geol.    An  abbreviation  of  geology. 

geolatry  (je-ol'a-tri),  n.  [<  Gr.  yy,  the  earth, 
+  Aarpda,  worship.]  Earth-worship,  or  the 
worship  of  terrestrial  objects. 

To  this  succeeded  astrolatry  in  the  East,  and  geolatry 
in  the  West.      5iV  G.  Cox,  Mythol.  of  AryanNations,  I.  96. 

geologer  (jf-oljo-Jer),  n.  [<  geology  +  -eri.] 
A  geologist.     [Rare.] 

geologian  ( je-o-lo' ji-an),  n.  [<  geology  +  -j-o».] 
A  geologist.   '  [Rare.] 

geologic,  geological  (je-o-loj'ik,  -i-kal),  a.  1= 
p.  giologique,  <  NL.  geologicm,  <  geohgia,  geol- 
ogy: see  geology.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  geology. 
—Geological  dynamics.    See  dynamics. 

geologically  (je-o-loj'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  a  geo- 
logical manner ;  as  regards  geology. 

geologise,  v._i.     See  geologise. 

geologist  (je-ol'o-jist),  n.  [<  geology  +  -ist] 
One  who  is  versed  in  the  science  or  engaged 
in  the  study  of  geology;  specifically,  one  em- 
ployed in  the  investigation  or  exposition  of  the 
structure  of  the  earth,  or  any  part  of  it :  as,  the 
geologist  of  an  exploring  expedition;  a  state 
geologist. 

geologize  (je-ol'o-jiz),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  geol- 
ogized, ppr.  geologizing.    [<  geology  +  -ize.]    To 
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study  geology;  make  geological  investigations; 
discourse  as  a  geologist.  Also  spelled  geologise. 
geology  (jf-ol'o-ji),  51. ;  i^l.  geologies  (-jiz).  [=P. 
geologie  =  Sp.  geologia  =  Pg.  It.  geologia  =  D.  G. 
geologie  =  Dan.  Sw.  geologi,  <  NL.  geologia,  < 
Gr.  yi),  the  earth,  +  -Xoy'm,  <  T^yztv,  speak:  see 
-ology.]  The  science  of  the  past  and  present 
condition  of  the  earth,  with  special  reference 
to  the  physical  changes  which  it  has  undergone 
or  which  may  still  be  taking  place.  Almost  every 
branch  of  physical  and  natural  science  is,  or  may  be,  called 
upon  to  throw  light  on  the  problems  which  present  them- 
selves to  the  geologist.  Closely  connected  with  geology, 
and  indeed  almost  inseparable  from  it,  is  paleontology,  or 
the  study  of  ancient  forms  of  life,  since  the  rocks  are 
found  on  examination  to  contain  in  many  places  remains 
of  plants  or -animals,  sometimes  closely  resembling,  and 
often  very  different  from,  any  now  living  on  the  earth. 
It  is  almost  exclusively  the  order  of  succession  of  forms 
of  life  thus  found  which  gives  the  geologist  the  means  of 
making  out  a  chronological  arrangement  for  the  different 
stratified  formations.  Physical  geography,  or  physiogra- 
phy, is  the  necessary  introduction  to  geology,  and  forms 
the  link  which  unites  the  work  of  the  geographer  to  that  of 
the  geologist.  Abbreviated  f?eoZ.  See  paleontology,  petrog- 
raphy,  and  K<7iO%!/.— Agricultural  geology.  See  agri- 
cultural.—'Dyazxaic  geology.  See  di/mamic.- Physi- 
cal geology.  See  »Ai/Mca!.— structural  geology.  See 
structural.  =Syn.  Geology,  Geogn/ysy.  Both  mean  the  same 
thing ;  but,  with  an  unnecessary  degree  of  refinement  in 
terms,  it  has  been  proposed  to  call  our  description  of  the 
structures  of  the  earth  geognosy,  and  our  theoretical  specu- 
lations as  to  its  formation  geology.  Sir  C.  Lyell,  Prin.  of 
Geol.  (4th  ed.,  1835),  I.  388. 

geom.    An  abbreviation  of  geometry. 

geomalic  (je-o-mal'ik),  a.  [<  geomaly  +  -ic] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  geomalism ;  exhibiting  ge- 
omalism.     [Rare.] 

geomalism  (je-om'a-lizm),  n.  [<  Gr.  77,  the 
earth,  +  6/j,aX6g,  even,  level  (see  anomalous), 
+  -ism.]  A  tendency  of  an  animal  to  react 
against  the  attraction  of  gravitation  by  equal 
growth  in  horizontal  planes,  so  as  to  balance 
one  side  with  another,  and  one  lateral  organ 
with  another.  Thus,  the  oyster  and  many  other  animals 
are  when  young  normally  bilateral;  but  subsequently, 
when  they  are  turned  over  and  attached  by  one  side,  the 
dorsum  and  venter,  which  were  primarily  unequal  and 
held  vertica,lly,  take  the  place  of  the  right  and  left  sides 
and  assume  a  horizontal  posture.  A.  Hyatt,  Proc.  Amer. 
Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.,  1880,  p.  541. 

Geomalism  appears  in  its  primitive  aspect  among  the 

sponges,  since  they  are  comparatively  soft  and  supported 

by  a  pliable  and  primitively  fragmentary  internal  skeleton. 

Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  I.  60. 

geomaly  (je-om'a-li),  n.    Same  as  geomalism. 
geomancet,  '»•     C<  ME-  geomawnce,  <  OF.  geo- 

mance:  see  geomaney.]    Sseaie  a,s  geomanoy. 
geomancer  (je'o-man-s6r),  n.     One  versed  in 

or  practising  geomaney. 

Fortunetellers,  jugglers,  geomancers,  .  .  .  though  com- 
monly men  of  inferior  rank,  daily  .  .  .  delude  them  [the 
vulgar].  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  i.  3. 

geomaney  (je'o-man-si),  n.  [<  ME.  geomanoie, 
<  OF.  geomancie,  P.  g^omancie  =  Sp.  geoman- 
cia  =  Pg.  geomancia  =  It.  geomangia,  <  ML.  geo- 
mantia,  <  Gr.  77,  the  earth,  -I-  /zavrsia,  divina- 
tion. Of.  geomance.]  The  pretended  art  of 
divining  future  events,  or  of  ascertaining  the 
luckiness  or  unluckiness  of  any  event  or  local- 
ity, by  means  of  signs  connected  with  the  earth, 
as  from  the  figure  indicated  by  points  taken  at 
random  on  the  surface,  or  from  the  disposition 
of  the  particles  of  a  handful  of  dust  or  earth 
thrown  down  at  random,  or,  as  in  China,  from 
the  configuration  and  aspect  of  a  particular  re- 
gion in  its  relation  to  some  other.  Also  geo- 
manty. 

What  seye  we  of  hem  that  bileeven  in  divynailes,-  as  by 
flyght  or  by  noyse  of  briddes,  or  of  beestes,  or  by  sort,  by 
geomancie,  by  dremes,  by  chirkynge  of  dores,  or  crakynge 
of  hojises,  by  gnawynge  of  rattes,  and  swich  manere 
wrecchednesse  ?  Chaucer,  Parson's  Tale. 

Ni.  di  Conti  saith  he  saw  aBramene  three  hundred  yeares 
olde :  he  addeth,  that  they  are  studious  in  Astrologie,  Ge- 
omancie, and  Pliilosophie.      Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  490, 

geomautic,  geomantical  (je-o-man'tik,  -ti- 
kal),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  geomaney ;  of  the 
nature  of  geomaney. 

Two  geomantic  figures  were  display'd 
Above  his  head,  a  warrior  and  a  maid, 
One  when  direct  and  one  when  retrograde. 

Dryden,  Pal.  and  Arc,  ii.  614. 

geomantically  (je-o-man'ti-kal-i),  adv.  In  a 
geomantic  manner ;'  by  means  of  geomanoy. 

geomanty  (je'o-man-ti),  n.  [<  ML.  geomantia  : 
see  geomaney.]    Same  as  geomaney.    E.  D. 

geometer  (je-om'e-ter),  n.  [=  P.  g^omitre  =  Sp. 
geometra  =  Pg.  It.  geometra  =  G.  geometer,  <  L. 
geometres,  LL.  also  geometra,  <  Gr.  yea/ihpric,  a 
land-measurer,  geometer,  <  y^,  the  earth,  land, 
-I-  /lerpov,  a  measure.  In  earlier  form  geomet- 
rian.]  1.  One  skilled  in  geometry;  a  geome- 
trician; hence,  a  mathematician  in  general. 
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All  who  are  ever  so  little  of  geometers  will  remember 
the  time  when  their  notions  of  an  angle,  as  a  magnitude 
were  as  vague  as,  perhaps  more  so  than,  those  of  a  morat 
quality.  Jevom,  Pol.  Boon.,  p.  10. 

I  have  reexamined  the  memoirs  of  the  great  geom.eters 
B.  Peiree,  Analytic  Mechanics,  Pref. 
St.  A  gager.    Davies. 

I  quatridge  give  to  the  geometer 

Most  duly ; 
And  he  will  see,  and  yet  be  blind. 

Robin  Conscience,  1683  (Harl.  Misc.,  I.  62). 
3.  In  entom.,  properly,  a  larva  of  any  moth 
of  the  family  Geometridce;  loosely,  any  larva 
which  is  destitute  of  ventral  prologs,  and  walks 
by  alternately  extending  the  body  and  contract- 
ing it  in  the  form  of  a  loop  with  the  two  ends 
drawn  together.  These  larvae  are  also  called  meosar- 
ing-worms,  span-worms,  loop-worms,  loopers,  etc.  The 
term  geometer  is  also  applied  to  the  adult  of  geometrid 
moths.    See  cuts  under  Cidaria  and  Haplodes. 

Geometra  (jf-om'e-tra),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  yeu/ii. 
rpw,  a  land-iaeasurer:  see  geometer.]  A  genus 
of  moths,  giving  name  to  the  family  Geometri- 
dce.    Ohen,  1815. 

Geometrse  (jf-om'e-tre),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of 
Geometra.]  A  Linnean  (1758)  group  of  moths. 
See  Geometridce. 

geometral  (jf-om'e-tral),  a.  [=  F.  g4ometral  = 
It.  geometrate.]  Pertaining  to  geometry ;  geo- 
metrical.    [Rare.] 

geometriant,  «.  [ME.  geometrien,  <  OF.  geo- 
metrien,  a  geometer,  <  geometric,  geometry:  see 
.geometry.]    A  geometer.     Chaucer. 

geometric,  geometrical  (je-o-met'rik,  -ri-kal), 
a.  [=  P.  geometrique  =  Sp.  geom4trieo  =  Pg. 
It.  geometrico  {at.  D.  G.  gcometriseh  =  Sw.  Dan. 
geomctrisk),  <  L.  geometricus,  <  Gr.  yea/ierpiKdi, 
<  yeafiETpla,  geometry:  see  geometry.]  1.  Per- 
taining to  geometry ;  according  to  the  rules  or 
principles  of  geometry;  done  or  determined  by 
geometry. 

The  cargazon  being  taken  out,  and  the  goods  freighted 
in  tenne  of  our  ships  for  London,  to  the  end  that  the  big- 
ness, heighth,  length,  breadth,  and  other  dimensions  of 
so  huge  avessell  might  by  the  exact  i-ules  of  geormtricall 
obseruatious  be  truly  taken.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  II.  ii.  198. 

In  this  [the  Greek  method  of  analysis]  we  have  no  trace 
of  the  systematic  development  of  geometric  truth,  and  the 
method  was  apparently  regarded  by  the  ancients  them- 
selves as  imperfect.  JSncyc.  Brit.,  XV.  630. 

The  peculiar  mosaic  structure  of  the  retina  is  obviously 
the  fundamental  cause  for  the  pre-eminence  of  the  eye  as 
a  geofnetrical  sense, 

G.  T.  Ladd,  Physiol.  Psychology,  p.  426. 

2.  Bounded  by  straight  lines  and  angles ;  form- 
ing straight  lines  and  angles:  as,  geometrie 
forms ;  geometrical  ornament  or  markings  on  an 
insect — Geometrical  addition,  clamp,  drawing. 
See  the  nouns. — Geometrical  analysis,  the  analysis  of 
the  ancient  geometers.  See  analysis,  3  (a). — Geometri- 
cal conies,  the  theory  of  conic  sections  treated  without 
the  aid  of  coordinates.— Geometrical  effection,  foot, 
mean,  etc.  See  the  nouns. —  Geometrical  optics,  the 
theory  of  the  foci  of  lenses  and  mirrors,  with  other  purely 
geometrical  theories  connected  with  light. —  Geometri- 
cal pace,  a  unit  of  length,  equal  to  6  geometrical  feet.— 
Geometrical  progression,  radius,  etc.  See  the  nouns. 
— Geometrical  proportion,  an  equation  between  ratios. 
See  proportion. — Geometrical  spider,  a  spider  which 
constructs  a  geometrical  web. —  Geometrical  Spider's 
web,  a  web  formed  of  radiating  lines  connected  by  a  sin-- 
gle  line,  which  is  carried  spirally  from  the  circumference 
nearly  to  the  center.  The  geometrical  web  is  peculiar  to 
certain  groups  of  spiders,  and  is  variously  modified  in  the 
different  species.— Geometrical  stairs,  stairs  of  which 
the  steps  are  supported  at  one  end  only,  this  end  being 
built  into  the  wall.— Geometrical  tree.  See  (ree.— Geo- 
metric construction,  the  representation  of  the  condi- 
tions of  an  algebraic  problem  by  geometrical  lines. —  Geo- 
metric curves  or  Unes,  those  curves  or  lines  in  which 
the  relation  between  the  abscissas  and  ordinates  is  ex- 
pressed by  a  finite  algebraic  equation.— Geometric  Dec- 


Geometric  Seyle  in  Architecture.— Lincoln  Cathedral,  England. 
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orated  style.  See  decorated.— Geometric  decora- 
tion, ttecoration  by  means  of  straight  lines  or  curves,  or 
small  surfaces  bounded  by  such  lines  or  curves,  without 
the  suggestion  of  plant  or  animal  forms  or  the  like.  Frets 
and  meanders,  zigzags,  checkers,  circles,  and  triangles 
which  frequently  interlace  with  one  another,  forming 
elaborate  star-shaped  patterns,  dog-teeth,  notches  of  dif- 
ferent Idnds,  and  all  similar  forms,  whether  applied  to  a 
flat  surface  or  carved  in  greater  or  less  relief,  are  included 
in  geometric  decoration.— Geometric  elevation,  lo- 
cus, etc.  See  the  nouns.— Geometric  style,  in  arch., 
that  develojjment  of  the  Pointed  medieval  architecture  of 
England  which  includes  the  examples  just  previous  to  the 
most  perfect  artistic  achievement  of  the  style,  or  perhaps 
even  the  examples  of  highest  excellence.  It  succeeded 
the  I.ancet  or  Early  English  style  in  the  early  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  is  characterized  by  the  adoption 
of  tracery,  as  yet  in  simple  geometric  forms,  in  broader 
windows,  in  place  of  the  plain,  narrow  lancets  of  the  pre- 
ceding style,  together  with  modifications  of  consistent 
character  in  wall-decoration  and  other  sculptured  orna- 
ment. With  the  advance  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
severity  and  geometric  simplicity  of  line  in  tracery  and 
ornament  became  less  marked,  and  the  style  passed  grad- 
ually into  the  Decorated.  See  out  on  preceding  page. 
geometrically  (je-o-met'ri-kal-i),  aOo.  In  a 
geometric  manner;  according  to  the  principles 
of  geometry — Geometrically  Irrational,  transcen- 
dental ;  said  of  a  curve.— Geometrically  rational,  al- 
gebraic. 

geometrician  (jf-om-e-trish'an),™.  [Xgeometrio 
+  -ian.  Cf.  arithmetician,  mathematician,  etc.] 
One  skilled  in  geometry ;  a  geometer  in  sense  1. 

geometrid  (je-om'e-trid),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  In 
entom.,  pertaining  to  the  moths  of  the  section 
G-eometrina,  whose  larvre  are  measuring-worms. 
II.  n.  A  moth  of  the  family  Geometridce  or 
section  Geometrina,  or  its  larva ;  a  measuring- 
worm. 

Geometridse  (je-6-met'ri-de),  n.  pi:  [NX/.,  < 
Geometra  +  -idcell  A  large  family  of  hetero- 
oerous  lepidopterous  insects  or  moths,  named 
from  the  genus  Geometra,'wh.oae  Ishcvee  are  mea- 
suring-worms ;  the  geometers,  geometrids,  pha- 
Isenids,  or  PhalcBnicUe.  This  group,  regarded  as  a  fam- 
ily, is  divided  into  26  subfamilies,  named  UrajpUHnce, 
Ennomirue,  (Knochrominoe,  A-mphidasince,  BoarmiTice, 
Boletobiince,  Oe(ymetri7ioR,  MicroeeriiicB,  Patyadinte,  JEphy- 
rinx,  AcidalinoB,  MecoceHmie,  CaJ)erinoe,  Macarinte,  Fido- 
niifUB,  HazinoB,  ZerenincB,  TAginoB,  Hyhemi7UJB,Lare7vbmw£, 
Evbolince,  Sioninoe,  HedylincB,  Erateininm,  I^plocinte, 
and  HypochVosincB.  In  some  systems,  as  Guen^e  s,  these 
are  all  elevated  to  the  rank  of  families,  ending  in  -idoe, 
and  the  superfamily  thus  constituted,  called  Phalaeniteg, 
is  the  Qe(ymetri7ia  of  English  authors.  The  names  Geo- 
metridce  and  PhdltenidoR  are  exactly  synonymous;  and 
the  various  names  resulting  from  the  changes  in  termina- 
tion of  the  two  words  are  applied  to  what  is  practically 
an  identical  group  of  moths,  rated  higher  or  lower  in  the 
taxonomic  scale,  according  to  the  classifioatory  views  of 
different  authors.  See  the  extract,  and  cuts  under  Cidaria 
and  Haplodes. 

The  Geometridce  or  Phalsenidse  form  a  family  of  great 
size,  being  exceeded  in  numbers  among  the  Lepidoptera 
only  by  the  noctuids  and  tineids,  and  probably  equalled 
only  bythepyralids  and  tortricids.  They  are  .  .  .  wide- 
ly distributed  over  the  globe,  and  the  caterpillars  of  many 
species  have  proved  very  destructive  to  some  of  our  most 
important  vegetable  productions.  The  moths  have  rather 
long,  slender  bodies,  the  thorax  without  tufts  or  crests. 
Ocelli  are  present  in  some  species,  and  absent  in  others. 
Tile  antennae  are  either  simple,  ciliated,  or  pectinated. 
The  fore  wings  are  large  and  triangular ;  the  outer  margin 
...  is  nearly  as  long  as  the  hinder  margin.  The  hind 
wings  are  ample.  ...  In  some  [species],  the  females  are 
wingless,  or  have  only  rudimentary  wings,  which  are  use- 
less for  flight.  .  .  .  Tlie  caterpillars  are  slender  and  na- 
ked, usually  with  two  pairs  of  abdominal  legs,  though 
.  rarely  they  have  three  or  four  pairs.  This  deficiency  causes 
them  to  move  along  with  a  looping  gait,  and  hence  they 
are  often  called  "  measuring-worms,"  from  which  fact  the 
family  name  IGeometridce]  was  given. 

Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  II.  445. 

geometrient,  »•    See  geometrian. 

geometriform  (je-o-met'ri-f 6rm),  a.  [<  Geome- 
tra +  li.  forma,  form.]  In  entom.,  resembling 
in  form  a  moth  of  the  family  Geometridce. 

Geometrina  (je-om-e-tn'na),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Geometra  +  ■4ria.']  In  entom.,  a  group  of  hete- 
rocerous  lepidopterous  insects ;  the  geometers 
or  geometrid  moths. 

Geometrinse  (jf-om-e-tn'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Geometra  +  ■dnw.']  One  of  numerous  restricted 
subfamilies  of  Geometridce,  named  from  the  ge- 
nus Geometra. 

geometrine  (jf-om'e-trin),  a.  [<  Geometra  + 
-ine.]    Pertaining  to  the  Geometridce. 

geometrize  (je-om'e-triz),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
geometrized,  ppr.  geometrizing.  [<  geometry  + 
-ize.']  To  solve  geometrical  problems;  specu- 
late geometrically;  practise  geometry.  The  use 
of  this  word  originated  from  Plato^  saying  (reported  by 
Plutarch)  tliat  God  continually  geametrizes. 

Nature  [in  crystallization]  .  .  .  confined  herself  to  g|e- 
ometrize.  Boyle. 

All  things  were  disposed,  according  to  their  nature  and 
use,  in  number  and  measure,  by  the  magnificent  architect ; 
who  in  the  one  did  every  where  geometrize  as  well  as  in 
the  other.  N.  Grew,  Cosmologia  Sacra,  iv.  8. 

geometry  (je-om'e-tri),  ».;  pi.  geometries  {-iAz). 
[<  MB.  geometric,  commonly  gemetne,  gemetry. 
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<  OF.  geometric,  F.  giom^trie  =  Sp.  geometria 
=  Pg.  It.  geometria  =  D.  Gr.  geometric  =  Sw. 
Dan.  geomctri,  <  L.  geometria,  <  6r.  jeo/zerpia, 
geometry,  <  yea/iirpjic,  a  land-measurer,  a  ge- 
ometer: see  geometer.']  1.  That  branch  of 
mathematics  which  deduces  the  properties  of 
figures  in  space  from  their  defining  conditions, 
by  means  of  assumed  properties  of  space.  Ab- 
breviated geom. 

Geometrie, 
Through  which  a  man  hath  the  sleight 
Of  length,  of  brede,  of  depth,  of  height. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  vii. 

3.  A  text-book  of  geometry Abstract  geome- 
try, the  general  theory  of  the  connections  of  more  than 
two  variables.  Geometry,  in  its  analytical  treatment, 
appears  as  identical  with  the  algebra  of  two  or  three  vari- 
ables. A  similar  study  of  the  connections  of  a  number  of 
variables  in  general  is  called  m-dimensional  geometry, 
and  abstract  geometry  as  not  descending  to  particulars. 
—Algebraic,  algorithmic,  analytical,  Cartesian, 
coordinate,  etc.,  geometry.  See  the  adjectives.— 
Common  or  elementary  geometry,  that  treatment  of 
geometry  which  assumes  no  previous  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  and  is  supposed  to  be  well  known  in  all  other 
mathematical  writings.  This  discipline  remains  in  nearly 
the  condition  in  which  Euclid  left  it.  See  Eiuilidean  geom- 
etry.—Descriptive  geometry  (invented  by  Gaspard 
Monge,  1794),  the  theory  of  making  projections  of  any  ac- 
curately defined  figure  such  that  from  them  can  be  de- 
duced, not  only  its  projective,  but  also  ite  metrical  pro]p- 
erties.  It  is  highly  useful  in  engineering.  The  name  is 
also  applied  to  the  theory  of  geometry  in  general  treated 
by  means  of  projections. — Elliptic  geometry,  a  system 
which  assumes  that  space  returns  into  itself,  so  that  there 
are  no  points  whose  distance  exceeds  a  certain  finite  dis- 
tance.—Enumerative  or  denumerative  geometry, 
the  theory  of  the  number  of  solutions  of  geometrical  prob- 
lems, and  of  the  number  of  incidences  and  coincidences  in 
a  diagram  drawn  under  given  conditions. — Euclidean  ge- 
ometry, a  system  of  geometry  which  adopts  the  assump- 
tions of  Euclid  with  regard  to  space,  namely,  that  space 
is  an  infinite  continuum  of  three  dimensions,  that  rigid 
bodies  are  capable  of  translation  and  rotation  in  all  direc- 
tions in  every  position,  and  that  the  sum  of  the  three  an- 
gles of  a  plane  triangle  is  equal  to  two  right  angles. — Ge- 
ometry of  forces,  the  theory  of  congruencies  and  com- 
plexes of  forces.—  Geometry  of  poslUon.  (a)  A  branch 
of  geometry  created  by  the  French  revolutionary  states- 
man Carnot,  which  traces  the  connection  between  the 
changes  of  an  equation  and  the  changes  of  position  of  a 
locus.  (&)  Modern  projective  geometiy,  commonly  written 
in  German  Geometrie  der  Lage,  to  distinguish  it  from  (a). — 
Geometry  of  space,  geometry  of  three  dimensions, 
geometry  of  figures  not  restricted  to  a  plane  or  other  sur- 
face.- Geometry  of  the  compasses,  a  system  of  geom- 
etry in  which  the  postulate  that  a  right  line  be  describa- 
ble  is  not  admitted,  but  instead  links  turn  about  pivots 
and  are  connected  together.  The  first  important  discov- 
ery in  this  branch  of  geometry  was  the  Peaucellier  cell. 
See  cell. — Graphical  geometry.  Same  as  projective  ge- 
ometry.—Wtghei  geometry,  any  geometry  not  elemen- 
tary; especially,  modern  synthetic  geometry. —  Hyper- 
bolic geometry,  a  system  which  aasumes  that  space, 
though  Infinite  in  measurement,  has  a  real  and  definite 
boundary,  separating  the  points  at  a  real  distance  from 
points  at  an  imaginary  distance. — Linear  or  line  geom- 
etry, the  theory  of  systems  of  rays,  congruencies,  and 
complexes.— Metric  or  quantitative  geometry  treats 
of  the  distances  of  points  or  the  magnitude  of  angles,  arcs, 
surfaces,  volumes,  etc.— Modem  geometiy,  the  syn- 
thetic geometry  which  has  been  developed  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  by  Carnot  ("  G^om^trie  de  position,"  180.S), 
Brianchon  ("  M^moire  sur  les  lignes  du  second  ordre," 
1817),  Poncelet  ("Traits  des  propri^tSs  projectives  des 
figures,"  1822)  Mobius  ("Barycentrische  Caloul,"  1827), 
Steiner  ("  Systematische  Entwickelung,"  1832),  Chasles 
(" Geometric  supSiieure,"  1852),  Von  Staudt  ("Geometrie 
der  Lage,"1847),  and  others.— Organic  geometry,  (a)  A 
kind  of  geometry  invented  by  MacLaurin  (1719),  in  which 
more  complicated  curves  are  produced  from  less  compli- 
cated ones.  Hence — (b)  Higher  synthetic  geometry  in  gen- 
eral.— Parabolic  geometry,  a  system  which  assumes  (in 
harmony  with  Euclidean  principles)  that  the  locus  at  an 
infinite  distance  consists  of  two  coincident  planes  with  an 
imaginary  circle  upon  them.— Plane  geometry,  the  ge- 
ometry of  figures  all  lying  in  one  plane.— Practical  ge- 
ometry, (a)  Surveying.  (5)  The  art  of  geometrical  draw- 
ing.— Projective  geometry,  a  method  of  investigating 
geometry  by  the  application  of  the  theory  of  projections. 
—Segmentary  geometry,  modern  synthetic  geometry, 
especially  when  treated  by  means  of  the  anharmonic  ratio. 
— SoUd  geometry,  (a)  The  elementary  geometry  of  solid 
bodies.  (6)  Geometry  of  three  dimensions.— Specula- 
tive geometry,  the  science  of  geometry  proper,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  practical  geometry.— Spherical  geom- 
etry, the  geometry  of  figures  drawn  on  the  surface  of  a 
sphere.—  Synthetic  geometry,  geometry  treated  not  by 
means  of  coordinates  or  other  algebraic  devices,  but  by 
means  chiefly  of  projections.— Theoretical  geometry. 
Same  as  speculative  geometry. — To  hang  by  geometry  t, 
to  have  the  clothes  hang  angularly,  out  of  shape,  or  in 
rags. 

Look  you,  here's  Jarvis  hangs  by  geometry,  and  here's 
the  gentleman.  Rowley,  Match  at  Midnight,  iii. 

Transcendental  geometry,  air  geometry  not  elemen- 
tary ;  especially,  geometry  treated  by  the  calculus. 

geomorphy  (je'6-m6r-fi),'«.  [<  Gr.  jv,  the 
earth,  -I-  fwp<l>^,  form.]  The  theory  of  the  fig- 
ure of  the  earth. 

geomyid  (je-om'i-id),  n.    One  of  the  GeomyidcB. 

Geomyid8e'(je-6-mi'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Geo- 
mys  +  4dce.'\  A  remarkable  American  family 
of  myomorphic  rodents ;  the  pouched  rats  or 
pocket-gophers.  They  are  characterized  by  the  enor- 
mous external  cheek-pouches  lined  with  fur,  not  com- 


Under  Side  of  Head  of  Geomys  bursarius. 
showing  entrance  of  external  cheek-pouches 
and  sulcate  superior  incisors. 


GeophiUnse 

municating  with  the  mouth,  and  extending  in  some  cases 
along  the  neck  as  far  as  the  shoulders ;  dental  formula,  2  in- 
cisors in  each  up- 
perandlowerhalf- 
jaw,  no  canines, 
1  premolar  and  3 
molars  in  each  up- 
per and  lower 
half -jaw ;  fore  feet 
fossorial,  with 
large  claws;  tail 
short  and  stumpy; 
ears  small,  and 
general  form  ro- 
bust. I'he  group 
corresponds  to  the 
SciurospalacoiAes 
of  Brandt  or  Geo- 
myinoe  of  Baird, 
and  consists  of  the 
two  genera  Geo- 
mys  and  Thomo- 
mys.    See  gopher. 

Geomyinae 

(je'o-mi-i'ne), 
n.pi.  [NL.,  < 
Geomys  +  -incB.]  A  subfamily  of  Saccomyidm; 
the  pouched  rata.  See  Geomyidce.  . 
Geomys  (je'o-mis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  yrj,  the  earth, 
+  fivg  =  E.  mouse.]  The  typical  genus  of  Geo- 
myidce, with  grooved  incisors,  rudimentary  ex- 
ternal ears,  and  enormous  fore  claws.  There  are 
several  species,  of  North  and  Central  America,  sharing 
with  those  of  Thom&mys  the  name  gopher.  G.  bursarius 
is  the  common  pocket-gopher  of  the  United  States,  espe- 
cially in  the  Mississippi  valley ;  G.  tuza  inhabits  Georgia, 
Florida,  and  Alabama ;  G.  castanops  is  found  in  Texas  and 
New  Mexico ;  G.  mexieanus  is  the  tucan  of  Mexico ;  and 
G.  hispidus  is  the  quachil  of  Central  America.  ' 

geo-navigation  (je'-'o-nav-i-ga'shon),  n.  [<  Gr. 
yjj,  the  earth,  -I-  E.  navigaUon.']  That  mode  of 
navigation  in  which  the  place  of  a  ship  at  sea  is 
determined  by  referring  it,  by  the  course-  and 
distance  sailed,  to  some  other  spot  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth.  Sariord.  See  dead-rechon- 
ing. 

Geonoma  (je-on'o-ma),  n.  [NL.,  so  called  in 
allusion  to  its  rapid  propagation,  <  Gr.  yeuvd/ii/c, 
also  yemiSjiog,  a  colonist,  one  receiving  a  portion 
of  distributed  lands,  <  77,  the  earth,  -I-  vi/iuv, 
distribute.]  A  genus  of  low,  slender,  graceful, 
unarmed  palms,  with  reed-like  stems,  of  about 
100  species,  common  in  the  forests  of  tropical 
America.  The  leaves  are  entire,  or  bifid,  or  more  or 
less  pinnately  cleft,  the  flowers  are  small  upon  a  simple 
or  forked  spadix,  and  the  small  one-seeded  fruit  is  usually 
black. 

geonomic  (je-o-nom'ik),  a.  [<  geonomy  +  -ic] 
Pertaining  to  geonomy. 

geonomy  (je-on'o-mi),  n.  [<  Gr.  y^,  the  earth, 
-h  v6/wg,  a  law.]'  The  science  of  the  physical 
laws  relating  to  the  earth,  including  geology 
and  physical  geography. 

geopnagism  (jf-of'a-jizm),  n.  [<  geophagy  + 
-ism,.]    Same  as  geophagy. 

geophaglst  (jf-of 'a-jist), «.  [<  geophagy  +  -»««.] 
One  who  practises  geophagism;  one  who  eats 
earth. 

geophagOUS  (je-of 'a-gus),  a.  [<  NL.  gcophagtis, 
<  Gr.  as  if  *yEo<pay'og,  for  which  yaiofayog,  yaiTj- 
(jidyog,  earth-eating,  <  y^,  yala,  the  earth,  -f-  ^a- 
yeiv,  eat.]    Earth-eating:  as,  gfeopfeapoMS  tribes. 

geophagy  (je-of 'a-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  as  if  *yeail>ayia,  < 
*y£u^ayof,  earth-eating:  see  geophagows.]  The 
act  or  practice  of  eating  earth,  as  dirt,  clay, 
chalk,  etc.    See  dirt-eating.    Also  geophagism. 

Geophila  (jf-of'i-la),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Menke, 
1828),  neut.  pi.  of  geophilus:  see  geophilous.] 
A  group,  generally  ranked  as  a  suborder,  of 
terrestrial  pulmonate  gastropods;  the  land- 
snails  and  land-slugs,  including  those  forms 
which  have  the  eyes  at  the  tips  of  the  tenta- 
cles. The  group  is  framed  for  the  inoperculate  land-snails 
generally,  such  as  the  Limaddce,  HelicidcB,  Vaginulidoe, 
and  related  families.  Also  called  Stylom/matophora  and 
Nephropneusta. 

geopMlian  (je-o-fil'i-an),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Geophila  or  terrestrial  inoper- 
culate pulmoniferous  gastropods. 

II.  n.  A  member  of  this  group.    Compare 
gehydrophilian,  hygrophilian. 

geopMlid  (je-of 'i'-Ud),  n.  A  myriapod  of  the 
family  Geophilidce. 

GeopMlidse  (je-6-fil'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Geo- 
philus  +  -idee.]  A  family  of  centipeds,  of  the 
order  Chilopoda  and  class  Myriapoda,  contain- 
ing terrestrial  forms  (whence  the  name)  which 
have  numerous  (30  to  200)  similar  flattened  seg- 
ments, with  short  legs,  14-jointed  antennas, 
single-jointed  tarsi,  and  no  eyes.  There  are 
several  genera  besides  Geophilus. 

Geophilinae  ( je-of -i-li'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Geo- 
phUus  +  -dncB.]  A  subfamily  group  of  centi- 
peds.  See  Geophilidce.  Also  written  Geophilini. 


Geopimis  incrassatus. 
(Line  shows  natural  size.) 


geopMlous 

;£eoplliloas  (je-of  i-lus),  a.  [<  NL.  geopMlus,  < 
Gr.  yrj,  the  earth,  +  ^iXof,  Roving.]  Loving  the 
ground:  specifically  applied  to  sundry  animals, 
especially  the  Geophila  or  land-snails. 

■CteopMlus  (je-of'i-lus),  >i.  [NL. :  see  geophi- 
lous.}  1.  Tfie  typical  genus  of  centipeds  of 
the  family  Geophilidw,  having  the  anterior  seg- 
ment of  the  head  square.  G.  electricus,  a  Euro- 
pean species,  is  phosphorescent,  shining  like  a 
glow-worm.  W.  E.  Leach,  1812.— 2.  A  genus 
of  coleopterous  insects.  Sclmiherr,  1826. — 3. 
A  genus  of  pigeons :  same  as  Calwnas.  P.  J. 
Selby,  1840. 

geophysical  (je-6-fiz'i-kal),  a.  [<  Gr.  yv,  the 
earth,  -I-  ^JOTt/cdf,  physical :  see  physio.']  Eclat- 
ing to  the  physics  of  the  earth. 

The  geophysical  problems  which  geological  history  has 
to  treat  are  wisely  confined  to  the  concluding  chapters. 

ScieTice,  XI.  181. 

geophysics  (je-o-fiz'iks),  n.    [<  Gr.  yij,  the  earth, 
-I-  (jivatKd,  physics:  see  physics.']    Physios  of  the 
earth :  same  as  physiography. 
'Oeopinus  (jf-op'i-nus),  n.     [NL.,  <  Gr.  y^,  the 

earth,  -I-  vivog, 
dirt,  filth.]  A  ge- 
nus of  caiahoid 
beetles,  of  the 
subfamily  Sar- 
palincB,  having 
the  left  mandi- 
ble longer  than 
the  other  and 
overlapping  it. 
G.  incrassatus  is 
a  common  New 
England  spe- 
cies. J.  L.  Le 
Conte,  1848. 
Geoplana  (je- 
o  -  pla '  na),  n. 
[NL.,  <  '(Jr.  yv, 
the  earth,  +  L. 
planus,  level : 
see  Planaria.]  The  typical  genus  of  land-pla- 
narians  of  the  family  Geoplanidw. 
■Geoplanidae  (je-o-plan'i-de),  ».  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Geoplana  +  -idee.]  A  family  of  monogonop- 
orous  dendroooelous  turbellarians,  character- 
ized by  an  elongated  and  flattened  form,  and 
having  the  body  furnished  with  a  foot-like  ven- 
tral surface ;  the  land-planarians. 
geoponic  (je-o-pon'ik),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  yeuirovi- 
Kdg,  of  or  for  agriculture,  <  yeoTrovta,  agriculture, 
<  yeoTrdvog,  a  tiUer  of  the  earth,  <  y^,  the  earth, 
-t-  TtheaBat,  work,  toil,  vdvoQ,  n.,  work,  toil.] 
I,  a.  Pertaining  to  agriculture  or  the  tillage 
of  the  earth. 

Two  or  three  notabilities  of  Rockland,  with  geoponic 
eyes,  and  glabrous,  bumpless  foreheads, 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Elsie  Venner,  xii. 

Il.t  n.  One  who  tills  or  cultivates  the  earth. 

The  wholesome  blasts  of  the  North  wind  (much  ac- 
counted of  among  builders  and^/eo^onicsfor  immisslon  of 
pure  air)  .  .  .  [come]  in  from  that  part  which  lies  open 
to  the  sea.  Drayton,  Polyolbion,  x.  82,  note. 

geoponicalt  (je-o-pon'i-kal),  a.  [<  geoponic  + 
-al.]    Same  as  geoponic. " 

Those  geoponical  rules  and  precepts  of  agriculture 
which  are  delivered  by  divers  authors,  are  not  to  be  gen- 
erally received.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  vi.  3. 

geoponicst  Cie-o-pou'iks),  n.  [PI.  of  geoponic, 
q.  v.,  after  Gr.  to  yeairaviKa,  the  name  of  a  trea- 
tise on  agriculture  compiled  by  Cassianus  Bas- 
8US.]  The  art  or  science  of  cultivating  the 
earth. 

Herbs  and  wholesome  sallets,  and  other  plain  and  use- 
ful parts  of  fjeoponics.  Evelyn. 

georama  (je-o-ra'ma),  n.  [<  Gr.  yn,  the  earth, 
+  opa/ia,  a  view,  <  Spav,  see.]  A  large  hollow 
globe  or  spherical  chamber  lined  with  cloth  on 
which  is  depicted  a  general  view  of  the  geogra- 
phy of  the  earth's  surface  so  as  to  be  seen  by 
a  spectator  from  the  interior.     Brands. 

geordie  (jor'di),  n.  [A  familiar  dim.  of  George.] 

1.  A  guinea:  so  called  from  the  figure  of  St. 
George  on  the  obverse.  [Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

He  draws  a  bonnie  silken  purse 

As  lang's  my  tail,  whare,  through  the  steeks, 

The  yellow-lettered  Geordie  keeks, 

Burna,  The  Twa  Dogs, 

2.  The  name  given  by  the  coal-miners  of  Eng- 
land to  the  form  of  safety-lamp  invented  by 
George  Stephenson. — 3.  An  English  sailing 
collier  hailing  from  one  of  the  ports  on  the 
northeast  coast  of  England. 

You  thought  of  the  Thames  as  you  looked  at  her,  of  the 
Tyne,  of  the  channel  aswarm  with  just  such  vessels  as  she 
—  geordies  deep  with  coal, 

W.  C.  Russell,  Jack's  Coui'tship,  xliv. 
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George(j6rj),  n.  [From  the  proper  name  George, 
<  P.  George,  Georges,  =  Sp.  Jorje  =  Pg.  Jorge 
=  It.  Giorgio,  <  LL.  Georgius,  <  Gr.  ysupydg,  a 
husbandman,  farmer,  prop,  an  adj.,  tilUng  the 
ground,  <  yl,  the  earth,  the  ground,  +  *ipyuv, 
work,  till:  see  worlc.]  1.  A  jewel  including 
a  figure  in  colored  enamels  of  St.  George  on 
horseback  encountering  the  dragon,  worn  pen- 
dent from  the  collar  of  the  order  by  knights  of 
the  Garter.     Seo  garter. 

Look  on  my  George  ;  I  am  a  gentleman. 

Shak.,  2  Hen,  VI.,  iv.  1. 

Before  his  gohig  he  did  give  me  some  Jewells  to  keep  for 
him :  viz.  that  that  the  King  of  Sweden  did  give  him,  with 
the  King's  own  picture  in  it,  most  excellently  done,  and  a 
brave  George,  all  of  diamonds,  Pepys,  Diary,  1. 168. 

2t.  \l.  c]  A  loaf,  supposed  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally stamped  with  a  figure  of  St.  George. 

Cubb'd  in  a  cabin,  on  a  mattrass  laid, 

On  a  brown  george  with  lowsie  swobbers  fed. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Persius's  Satires,  v. 

3.  [I.  c]  A  large  curled  wig  worn  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century. — 4.  [I.  c]  Same  as  gorge,  10. 
—  5.  A  George-noble — Lesser  George,  a  badge  of 
the  Order  of  the  Garter  worn,  on  occasions  of  comparative- 
ly little  ceremony,  pendent  from  a  ribbon.  It  is  an  oval 
with  the  representation  of  St.  George  killing  the  dragon 
in  gold  upon  an  enameled  ground,  bordered  by  a  buckled 
garter. 

George-noble  (J6rj'n6"bl),  «.  An  English  gold 
coin  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  worth  at  the 
time  6s.  8d.     The  name  Qearge  (derived  from  the  figure 


Obverse,  Reverse, 

George-nobleof  Henry  VIII.,  British  Museum.    (Sizeof  theorigtnal.) 

of  St,  George  on  the  obverse  of  the  coin)  was  given  it  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  earlier  English  gold  coins  named 
iwUes. 

Nor  full  nor  fasting  ckn  the  carle  take  rest, 
Whiles  his  George-nobles  rusteu  in  his  chest; 
He  sleeps  but  once,  and  dreames  of  burglaries. 

Bp.  Hall,  Satires,  IV.  vi.  81. 

George's  cod.    See  cod'^. 

Georgesman  (j6r'jez-man),  n. ;  pi.  Georgesmen 
(-men).  [<  Georges  (see  def.)  +  m,an.]  A 
codfish-schooner  fishing  on  George's  Banks. 
[Gloucester,  Massachusetts,  U.  S.] 

Some  half-dozen  Georgesmsn  arrived  last  night. 

Boston  (Mass,)  Journal,  Jan.  12, 1880. 

Georgia  (j6r'jia),  n.  [NL.  (Baird  and  Girard, 
1853),  named  from  the  State  of  Georgia.]  1. 
In  herpet.,  a  genus  of  ordinary  oolubriform  ser- 
pents, the  type  of  which  is  G.  couperi  of  the 
southern  United  States. — 2.  In  entom.,  a  ge- 
nus of  longioorn  beetles,  of  the  family  Ceramby- 
cidce,  having  but  one  species,  G.  xanfhomelcena 
of  South  America.     Thomson,  1857. 

Georgia  bark,  hamster,  etc.    See  the  nouns. 

Georgian^-  (jdr'jian),  a.  and  n.  [In  defs.  1  and 
2,  <  LL.  Georgius,  George.  In  def.  3,  <  Georgia, 
prop.  fem.  adj.  (so.  terra),  <  Georgius,  a  personal 
name  (see  George),  the  colony  being  named  af- 
ter George  II,  in  1732.]  I.  a.  1.  Belonging  or 
relating  to  the  four  kings  of  England  named 
George,  or  to  any  one  of  them,  or  to  the  period 
of  their  successive  reigns  (1714-1830). 
One  Georgian  star  adorns  the  skies, 

Covjper,  Queen's  Visit  to  London. 

Putting  aside  .  .  .  his  claim  to  literary  greatness,  Hook 
will  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant,  genial, 
and  original  figures  of  Gewgian  times. 

Encyc.  Brit,  XII,  149. 

2.  Specifically,  of  the  style  of  art  or  of  deco- 
ration prevailing  during  the  reigns  of  the  four 
Georges,  especially  of  George  I.  and  George  II. 
—3.  Belonging  or  relating  to  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia in  the  United  States. 

II.  n.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  the  State 
of  Georgia  in  the  United  States. 

Federal  General  Shields  .  .  .  drove  from  Front  Royal 
a  regiment  of  Georaians  left  there  by  Jackson. 

N.  A.  Rev.,  CXXVI,  248, 

Georgian^  (jdr'jian),  a.  and  n.  [<  Georgia,  a 
Latinized  form  (aecom.  to  Georgius,  Georgia, 
of  Gr.  origin)  of  Pers.  Gurj,  a  native  or  an  in- 
habitant of  Georgia  (Pers.  &urjistdn)  iu  the 
Caucasus;  the  Kuss.  form  is  Grusia.  The  na- 
tive name  of  the  country  is  Earthveli  or  Earthli, 
the  Karthalinians  being  the  principal  branch 


of  the  race.]  I.  a.  Belonging  or  relating  to 
Georgia  in  Asia. 

II.  n.  An  inhabitant  of  Georgia,  a  district 
in  Transcaucasia,  Eussia,  an  independent  king, 
dom  from  very  ancient  times  (known  to  the 
ancient  Greeks  as  Iberia),  but  annexed  to  Eus- 
sia in  1801.  The  Georgians  are  a  very  handsome 
race,  of  the  purest  Caucasian  type. 
georgic  (j6r'jik),  a.  and  n.  [I.  a.  =  P.  g4or- 
gique,  <  L.  georgicus,  <  Gr.  yeapyiKdg,  agricul- 
tural, <  ysapydc,  a  tiller  of  the  ground,  a  hus- 
bandman, farmer:  see  George.  11.  n.  <  h.geor- 
gica  (so.  carmina)  or  sing,  georgicum  (so.  car- 
men), the  title  of  an  agricultural  poem  by  Vir- 
gil, after  Gr.  to.  ycapymd,  a  treatise  on  agricul- 
ture :  see  I.]  I,  a.  Eelating  to  agriculture  and 
rural  affairs ;  agricultural. 

Here  I  peruse  the  Mantuan's  Georgic  strains, 
And  learn  the  labours  of  Italian  swains. 

Gay,  Rural  Sports,  i, 
II.  n.  A  poem  on  agriculture  or  rural  af- 
fairs :  as,  the  Gem-gics  of  Virgil. 

K  Georgic  .  .  .  is  some  part  of  the  science  of  .husbandry 
put  into  a  pleasing  dress,  and  set  oif  with  all  the  beauties 
and  embellishments  of  poetry, 

Addison,  On  Virgil's  GeorgicB. 

Georgium  Sidus  (j6r'ji-um  sl'dus).  [NL., 
George's  star:  see  George  and  sidereal.]  A 
name  for  the  planet  now  called  Uranus,  given 
by  its  discoverer.  Sir  William  Herschel,  in 
honor  of  George  III.,  but  not  accepted  by  as- 
tronomers. 

GeorhychidsB,  Georhychus.  Incorrect  forms 
of  Georychidm,  Georychus. 

Georissi  (je-o-ris'i),  n.  pi.    See  Georyssidce. 

Georissus  (je-o-ris'us),  re.    See  Georyssus. 

Georychidae  (je-o-rik'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Ge- 
orychus +  -idee.]  A  family  of  rodents,  taking 
name  from  the  genus  Georychus;  the  mole-rats : 
now  called  Spalacidw. 

Georychina  (jf-or-i-M'na),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Ge- 
orychus -I-  4na.]    Same  as  Georychidce. 

Georychus  (jf-or'i-kus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  yeupb- 
Xoi,  throwing  up  the  earth,  <  yfj,  the  earth,  + 
bpicaeiv,  dig  up  (>  bpvxv,  a  digging).]  A  genus; 
of  mole-rats,  or  fossorial  myomorphic  rodents 


Cape  Sand-mole  \,Georychus  capensis). 

of  the  family  Spalacidce  and  subfamily  Sathyer- 
gince.  They  have  ungrooved  incisors,  and  1  premolar 
in  each  upper  and  lower  half -jaw ;  the  best-known  spe- 
cies is  the  South  African  G.  capensis,  called  the  Cape  sand- 
mole.  The  genus  is  an  old  one  (lUiger,  1811),  and  has 
often  been  improperly  extended  to  include  various  ani- 
mals not  generically  related  to  the  above,  as  the  American 
pocket-gophers  or  Geomyidce. 

Gfeoryssidse  (je-o-ris'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Ge- 
oryssus +  .ddcB.]  A  family  of  clavicom  beetles, 
having  the  dorsal  segments  of  the  abdomen 
partly  membranous,  the  ventral  segments  free, 
the  tarsi  4-jointed,  the  wings  not  fringed  with 
hairs,  the  anterior  coxae  oval  and  contiguous, 
and  the  presternum  semi-membranous.  Also 
Georissi. 

Georyssus  (je-6-ris'us),  n.  [NL.  (LatreiUe, 
1807);  prop.  Georychus:  see  Georychus.]  The 
typical  genus  of  the  family  Georyssidce.  G. 
pygmwus  is  a  British  species.  Also  spelled 
Georissus. 

GeosaurUS  (je-o-sS,'nis),  n.  [<  Gr.  yrj,  the  earth, 
-1-  aavpoQ,  a  lizard.]  A  Cuvierian  (1829)  geniis 
of  fossil  saurians,  discovered  by  Soemmermg  in 
the  Lias  of  Franconia,  supposed  to  be  nearest 
related  to  the  monitors  or  varanians.  The  only 
species  known  is  S.  gigantea. 

geoscopic  (je-o-skop'ik),  a.  [<  geoscopy  +  -ic-i 
Pertaining  to  geoscopy. 

geoscopy  (je-os'ko-pi),  n.  [<  Gr.  yv,  the  earth, 
+  a/coTTcZv,  view.']  Knowledge  of  the  earth, 
ground,  or  soil  obtained  by  inspection. 

geoselenic  (je'o-se-len'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  77,  the 
earth,  -I-  raX^,  the  moon.]  Eelating  to  the 
earth  and  the  moon,  or  to  their  joint  action  or 
mutual  relations:  as,  geoselenic  phenomena. 

Geositta  (je-o-sit'a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  yv,  the 
ground,  +  aiTTji,  tie  nuthatch :  see  Sitta.]  A 
genus  of  fumarian  birds  of  South  America,  ot 
terrestrial  habits,  and  somewhat  resembling 


ueositta 


Geositia  cuntcularza, 

larks,  ttougt  of  a  different  family  and  suborder. 
Divisions  of  the  genus  are  known  as  Gedbamon 
and  Geobates.     W.  damson,  1837. 

Geospiza  (je-o-spi'za),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  yij,  the 
ground,  +  amfa,  a  feird  of  the  finch  kind,  per- 
haps the  chaffinch.]  A  remarkable  genxis  of 
fringilline  birds  peculiar  to  the  Galapagos  is- 
lands, having  an  enormous  bill.  G.  magniroB- 
tris  is  an  example ;  there  are  several  others. 
J.  Gould,  1837. 

geostatic  (je-o-stat'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  7^,  the  earth, 
-I-  araTiKdg,  causing  to  stand :  see  static.  ]  Capa- 
ble of  sustaining  the  pressure  of  superincum- 
bent earth,  a  geostatic  arob  has  a  curve  of  such  a  na- 
ture that  the  vertical  pressure  is  proportional  to  the  depth 
below  a  fixed  horizontal  plane,  and  the  horizontal  pressure  ■ 
bears  to  the  vertical  pressure  a  fixed  ratio  depending  on 
the  nature  of  the  superincumbent  materials.  [In  old  use 
opposed  to  hydrostaiw.] 

geostatics  (je-o-stat'iks),  n.  [PI.  of  geostatic : 
see  -ias.]    The  statics  of  rigid  bodies. 

geosynclinal  (3e''''6-sin-kU'nal),  n.  [<  Gr.  yfj, 
the  earth,  +  E.  synclinal,  q.  v.]  In  geol.,  a  re- 
gion of  depression,  having,  consequently,  a  syn- 
clinal structure.    See  geanticlinal. 

The  making  of  the  Alleghany  range  was  carried  forward 
through  a  long-continued  subsidence — a  geosyneliTial — 
not  a  true  synclinal,  since  the  rocks  of  the  bending  crust 
may  have  had  in  them  many  true  or  simple  synclinals  as 
well  as  anticlinals. 

J.  D.  Dana,  Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  V.  430. 

geotectonic  (je"6-tek-ton'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  yij,  the 
earth,  +  t^ktuv,  a  builder.]  Relating  to  the 
structure  or  the  arrangement  of  the  materials 
composing  the  crust  of  the  "earth. 

It  is  only  possible,  for  the  present,  to  deduce  special 
geotscttmic  conditions  under  which  natural  gas  has  so  far 
been  exploited.  Science,  VI.  184. 

Geotectonic  geology.  Same  as  struetural  geology  (yiTaioii 
see,  under  stnicturcU). 

Geoteuthis  (je-o-tu'this),  n.  [NL.  (Miinster, 
1843),  <  Gr.  77,  the  earth,  +  reuS/f,  a  cuttlefish 
or  squid.]  A  genus  of  fossil  squids  or  calama- 
ries  whose  pens  are  found  abundantly  in  the 
Lias  and  Oolite  formations.  The  ink-bag  and 
other  fragments,  in  addition  to  the  pens,  occur 
in  the  Oxford  clay. 

geothermic  (ie-6-th6r'mik),  a.  [<  Gr.  yrj,  the 
earth,  +  Bepfidg,  lieat.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
internal  heat  of  theearth. 

geothermometer  (j6"6-th6r-mom'e-t6r),  n.  [< 
Gr.  717,  the  earth,  +  E.  thermometer.']  An  in- 
strument for  measuring  the  degree  of  terres- 
trial heat  at  different  places,  especially  in  mines 
and  artesian  wells. 

Geothlypeae  (je-o-thlip'f-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Geotklypis  +  -ece.']  A  section  of  SyMcoUdm, 
typified  by  the  genus  Geothlypis;  the  ground- 
warblers.    S.  F.  Baird,  1864. 

Geothlypis  (je-oth'li-pis),  n.  [NL.  (Cabanis, 
1847),  <  Gr.  yif,  the  earth,  +  *Qlmk,  an  alleged 
proper  name.]  A  genus  of  American  passerine 
birds,  of  the  family  Mniotiltidce,  or  Sylmcolidce, 
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parts  of  America,  all  olive  above  and  more  or  less  yellow 
below,  with  a  characteristic  black  mask.  Some  related 
forms  are  the  mourning-warbler  of  the  eastern  United 
States,  Q,  Philadelphia,  and  its  western  representative, 
e.  macgillivrayi.  The  genus  Oporornis,  containing  the 
Kentucky  and  the  Connecticut  warblers,  is  now  sometimes 
brought  under  Geothlypis. 

geotic  (je-ot'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  77,  the  earth,  + 
-ot^cl  Belonging  to  earth;  terrestrial.  Bailey. 

Geotriton  (je-o-tri'ton),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  yv,  the 
ground,  +  rpiiuv,  tri'ton :  see  triton.']  A  genus 
of  salamanders  or  newts,  of  the  family  Pletho- 
dontidce,  having  the  premaxillary  bone  divided. 
6.  fuscus  of  Italy  is  the  only  European  representative  of 
the  family  and  the  only  species  of  the  genus ;  it  is  restricted 
to  Sardinia  and  Lucca. 

geotropic  (je-o-trop'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  yij,  the  earth, 
+  Tpdirog,  a  turning,  direction,  <  rpineiv,  turn.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  exhibiting,  geotropism; 
turning  or  incUniag  toward  the  earth. 

When  the  direction  of  growth  is  downward,  the  organ 
is  said  to  be  positively  g'eotrojnc;  when  upward,  negatively 
geotropic.  •  Bessey,  Botany,  p.  194. 

geotropism  (jf-ot'ro-pizm),  n.  [<  geotropic  + 
-«SJB.]  In  hot'.,  growth  downward,  as  shown  in 
the  roots  of  plants  and  sometimes  in  stems  and 
rootstocks ;  the  power  or  tendency  to  grow  to- 
ward the  earth. 

The  powers  of  growth  which  exist  in  young  seedlings 
would  certainly  be  called  instinctive  if  they  existed  in 
animals,  and  they  are  quite  as  indispensable  as  those  just 
mentioned  in  supplying  the  wants  which  first  arise.  These 
two  instincts  are  the  power  of  directing  the  growth  in  re- 
lation to  the  force  of  gravity,  and  in  relation  to  light;  the 
first  being  called  geotropiim.,  the  second  heliotropism. 

F.  Darwin. 

geotropy  (je-ot'ro-pi),  ».    Same  as  geotropism. 

Geotrygon  (je-o-tn'gon),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  yij,  the 
earth,  +  rpvyuv,  the  turtle-dove,  <  rpi^eiv,  make 
a  low,  murmuring  sound.]     A  genus  of  pigeons 


Maryland  Yellowthroat  {Geothlyfts  trtchas). 


containing  certain  ground-warblers,  such  as  the 
abundant  and  familiar  Maryland  yellowthroat, 
G.  triclias.  There  are  many  more  species,  of  the  warmer 


Veraguan  Partridge-dove  {Geotryg-on  veraguensis). 

of  the  warmer  parts  of  America,  of  stout  form, 
having  short  rounded  wings  with  falcate  first 
primary,  and  a  very  short  tail ;  the  partridge- 
doves.  A  Jamaican  species,  G.  cristata  or  syl- 
vaUoa,  is  known  as  the  mountain^witch.  P.  S. 
Gosse,  1847. 
Geotrypes  ( je-o-tn'pez),  n.  PSTL. ,  <  Gr.  77,  the 
earth,  +  rpima,  a  hole,  rpmrav,  bore,  pierce.] 
A  Fabrioian  ge- 
nus of  beetles, 
typical  of  the  fam- 
ily Geotrypidce. 
G.  stercorarius  is  the 
dung-beetle,  drone- 
beetle,  or  watchman- 
beetle  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. It  is  a  very  ex- 
tensive and  widely 
distributed  group, 
containing  over  100 
species  from  all  parts 
oftheworld.  Noneare 
North  American.  Al- 
so written  Geotrupes, 
as  originally  (1798). 

geotrypid  (je-o- 
trip'id),».  One  of 
the  Geotrypidce. 

Geotrypidse  (je-o-trip'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Ge- 
otrypes +  -idw.']  A  family  of  beetles,  typified 
by  the  genus  Geotrypes,  belonging  to  the  peta- 
locerous  section  of  lamellicorns ;  the  drone- 
beetles.  They  have  corneous  mandibles  and  the  ely- 
tra rounded  behind,  covering  the  abdomen.  The  species 
burrow  in  dung.  Groups  corresponding  to  this  family 
are  also  called  Geotrypes,  Geotrypida,  Geotrypides,  Geo- 
trypini.    Also  written  Geotrupidce. 

Geotrypinse  (je'o-tri-pi'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Geotrypes  +  4nm.']  The  drone-beetles  as  a  sub- 
family of  <Scarfl6(B«^<B.  Also  written  GeoirMpina, 
and  Geotrupina,  Geotrupini. 

gephyxsean,  a.  and  n.    See  gephyrean. 

Gephyrea  (jef-i-re'a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  yi- 
(jwpa,  a  bridge.]  One  of  the  numerous  primary 
groups  of  the  great  division  Vermes,  or  worms, 
including  marine  vermiform  animals  vrithout 
distinct  external  segmentation,  parapodia,  or 
calcareous  skeleton.   The  creatures  are  dioecious ;  a 
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pseudohemal  system  exists  in  most  of  them  ;  and  the  ner- 
vous system  forms  an  esophageal  ring.  The  group  has  af- 
finities with  the  Turbellaria,  the  Aniwlida  (especially  the 
polychaetous  annelids),  and  the  Roti/era.  The  Gephyrea 
are  divided  into  Achceta  and  Chmti/era,  and  by  Gegenbaur 
into  InermianA  Chostiferi.  The  former  of  these  embraces 
tlie  spoon-worms,  and  is  practically  equivalent  to  tlie  Si- 
pu7u;uloidea.  The  Chceti/eri  are  represented  by  such  gen- 
era as  Echiurus  and  Bonellia.  The  group  is  made  by  Lan- 
kester  one  of  the  phyla  or  prime  divisions  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  and  is  divided  into  the  four  classes  Schiuridce, 
PriapulidcB,  Sipunculidce,  and  Phoronidce.  It  was  for- 
merly considered  an  order  of  echiuoderms,  under  the 
names  Apoda  and  Apedicellaia.  Also  written  Gephyrcea. 
gephyrean  (jef-i-re'an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gephyrea 
+  -an.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Gephy- 
rea. 

This  was  discovered  by  Krohn  in  1858  to  be  a  Gephyrean 
worm.  W.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros.,  §  696. 

II.  n.  One  of  the  Gephyrea. 
Also  gephyrcean. 

gephyrocercal  (je-fi-ro-s6r'kal),  a.  [<  Gr.  yi- 
fvpa,  a  bridge,  +  Kipm^,  tail.]  In  ichth.,  hav- 
ing the  tail-fin  formed  from  the  hinder  portions 
of  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins,  which  unite  over 
the  end  of  the  aborted  axis  of  the  body,  as  the 
family  Molidm.    J.  A.  Ryder,  1884. 

gephyrocercy  (ie-fi'ro-s6r-si),  n.  [As  gephyro- 
cercal +  -y.]  The  state  of  being  gephyrocer- 
cal.,  J.  A.  Ryder. 

Gephyrrhina  (jef-i-ri'na),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (Thach- 
er,  1877),  <  Gr.  yi^vpa,  bridge,  +  jilg,  piv,  nose.] 
A  section  of  vertebrates  characterized  by  two 
external  nostrils  on  each  side  separated  by  a 
cutaneous  interspace  or  bridge.  It  includes 
almost  all  the  fishes,  exclusive  of  the  dipnoans 
and  selachians. 

gepont,  »•     Qeejupon. 

ger.    An  abbreviation  of  gerund. 

Ger.  A  common  abbreviation  of  German'^. 

-ger.  [L.  -ger,  m.,  -gera,  1.,  -gerum,  neut.  (as 
in  armiger,  corniger,  etc.),  <  gerere,  bear,  carry : 
see  gerund.  Of.  -gerous.]  A  terminal  element 
in  words  of  Latin  origin,  meaning  'bearing,'  as 
in  armiger,  etc. 

ger  ah  (ge'ra),  n.  [Heb.]  Among  the  ancient 
Jews,  a  unit  of  weight  and  of  monetary  reckon- 
ing, the  twentieth  part  of  a  heavy  shekel,  or 
about  three  fourths  of  a  gram. 

Geranarchus  (jer-a-nar'kus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
yipavog,  a  crane,  +  dpxk,  ruler,  <  apxeiv,  rule.] 
Same  as  Balearica.    Gloger,  1842. 

Gerani  (jer'a-ni),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of  geranus, 
<  Gr.  7Epai'oc,  a  crane.]  In  Merrem's  classifica- 
tion of  birds  (1813),  a  group  of  his  Grallce  com- 
posed of  the  cranes  and  some  related  birds,  as 
the  trumpeters  (Psophia) :  nearly  equivalent  to 
the  Alectorides  gruiformes  of  Coues. 

.Geraniacese  (je-ra-ni-a'sf-e),  n.pl.  [NL.,  fern. 
pi.  ot  geraniaceus :  seegeraniaceous.]  An  order 
of  polypetalous  exogens,  allied  to  the  Rutacece, 
but  in  which  the  leaves  are  not  glandular-punc- 
tate, the  axis  of  the  lobed  fruit  is  persistent,  or 
its  carpels  are  distinct  and  indehiscent,  and  the 
flowers  are  often  showy  and  irregular.  The  or- 
der as  now  understood  is  very  polymorphous,  comprising 
a  half-dozen  or  more  tribes  which  have  been  ranked  as 
distinct  ordersbysome  authorities.  It  includes  20  genera 
and  760  species,  distributed  through  the  temperate  and 
subtropical  regions  of  the  globe,  but  especially  abundant 
in  South  Africa.  The  larger  genera  are  Oxalit,  Pelar- 
gonium, Impatiens,  Geranium,  JErodium,  and  Tropceo- 
turn. 

geraniaceous  (je-ra-ni-a'shius),  a.  [<  NL.  ge- 
raniaceus,  <  L.  geranium,  geranium :  see  gera- 
nium.]   Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  order 


Drone-beetle  (^Geotrypes  spletutidus). 
(Line  shows  natural  size.) 


geranial  (jf-ra'ni-al),  a.  [<  geranium  +  -al.] 
Same  as  geraniaceous. 

geranium  (jf-ra'ni-um),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  Gerani- 
um, <  Gr.  yepaviov,  geranium,  crane's-bill,  so 
called  in  reference  to  the  long  projecting  beak 
of  the  seed-capsule,  <  ykpavog,  a  crane,  =  E. 
erane^,  q.  v.]  1.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Gera- 
nium.— 2.  [cap.]  A  genus  of  herbaceous  plants 
(rarely  undershirubs),  the  type  of  the  order 
Geraniacece,  distinguished  by  opposite  lobed 
leaves,  regular  flowers,  and  five  one-seeded 
carpels  which  separate  elastieally  from  the  axis 
at  maturity,  the  styles  forming  long  tails  which 
become  revolute  or  spirally  twisted.  There  are 
about  100  species,  inhabiting  temperate  regions,  of  which 
15  or  more  are  North  American.  They  have  blue  or  rose- 
colored  flowers,  and  a  few  of  the  species  are  rarely  culti- 
vated in  gardens.  Most  of  the  species  are  astringent,  and 
the  roots  of  several  have  been  used  in  medicine,  as  of  the 
G.  maculatum,  a  common  plant  in  the  United  States. 
From  tlie  long  beak  of  the  fruit,  the  common  species  have 
received  the  name  of  crane's-bUl.  The  herb-robert,  G.  Bo- 
bertianum,  with  dissected  leaves,  is  native  of  botli  Europe 
and  the  United  States. 

3.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Pelargonium,  of  South 
Africa,  of  which  many  varieties  are  common  in 
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hoTise-culture  and  gardens  under  the  names  of 
scarlet  geranium,  rose  geranium,  etc. 

Geranium  boasts 
Her  crimson  honors.        Cowper,  Task,  iii.  577. 

4.  One  of  several  plants  of  other  genera. — 
Beefsteak-  or  strawberry-geraniiun,  the  Saxifraga 
sarmentosa,  a  house-plant  from  China  and  Japan,  with 
heart-sliaped  leaves  and  spreading  by  runners.— Fea- 
tiber-geranlum,  the  Jerusalem  oak,  Chmopodium  Botrys. 
—  T""i^,Ti  geranium,  a  fragrant  gi-ass  of  the  East  Indies, 
Androporjon  schoenauthus,  which  yields  the  geranium-oil 
of  perfumers.— Nettle-geranium,  the  common  coleus  of 
gardens,  Coleus  Bluviei. 

geranomorph  (jer'a-no-mdrf),  n.  One  of  the 
GeranomorpluB. 

Geranomorphae  (jer"a-no-m6r'fe),  n.pl.  [NL., 
<  Q-r.  yipavog,  a  crane,  +  /wpf^,  form.  ]  In  Hux- 
ley's system  (1867),  a  supeif  amily  of  sehizogna- 
thous  birds,  having  a  comparatively  strong  ros- 
trum, usually  no  basiptery|goid  processes,  con- 
cavo-convex lamellar  maxillopalatines,  a  trun- 
cated angle  of  the  mandible,  the  sternum  com- 
paratively narrow  and  notched  or  entire,  the 
erus  bare  above  the  suffrage,  no  pulvlplumes, 
and  two  eseca.  The  cranes  and  rails,  now  usually  called 
Alectorides  or  Paludicoloe,  are  the  leading  representatives 
of  the  group.    Also  named  Gruoidece, 

geranomorphic  (jer"a-no-m6r'fik),  a.  Having 
the  characters  of  the  Geranomorphce. 

Geranomyia  (jer"a-no-nu'ya),  n.  [Nil.  (Hali- 
day,  1833),  <  Gr.  yepavoc,  a  crane,  +  fivla,  a 
fly .  ]  A  genus  of  crane-flies  or  Tipulidce,  having 
a  very  long  proboscis  and  scutellum,  as  G.  uni- 
color  of  England  and  Ireland. 

gerant  (je'rant),  n.  [<  F.  gdrant,  manager,  ppr. 
of  gerer,  manage,  carry  on,  <  L.  gerere,  carry, 
carry  on,  perform.]  The  acting  partner  or 
manager  of  a  joint-stock  association,  newspa- 
per establishment,  etc.     Imp.  Diet. 

gerarchyt,  n.  An  obsolete  (Middle  English) 
form  of  hierarchy. 

gerard^t,  «.    See  gerrard. 

gerard^  (jer'ard),  n.  A  West  Indian  snake,  Ge- 
rarda  hieolor'.    J.  E.  Gray. 

Gerardia  (jf-rar'di-a),  ».  [NL.,  named  after 
John  Gerard,  an  English  herbalist  of  the  16th 
century.]  1.  A  genus  of  erect  annual  or  per- 
ennial herbs,  of  the  order  Scrophulariaeem,  of 
North  and  South  America,  mostly  extratropi- 
cal.  They  have  showy  yellow,  rose-colored,  or  purple 
flowers,  but  are  mostly  root-parasites,  and  consequently 
are  not  found  in  cultivation.  Of  the  30  species,  23  belong 
to  the  easteni  and  southern  sections  of  the  United  States. 
2.  In  eool.,  the  typical  genus  of  corals  of  the 
family  Gerardiidce. 

Gerardiidse  (jer-ar-di'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Ge- 
rardia, 2,  -t-  -idce.'\  A  family  of  antipatharian 
or  sclerobasic  corals,  represented  by  the  genus 
Gerardia. 

gerated  (jer'a-ted),  a.  [Appar.  <  F.  g&rer,  car- 
ry, manage,  -I-  -ate^  +  -ed*.]  In  her.,  covered 
by  a  number  of  small  bearings  (compare  scm6) ; 
especially,  differenced  by  the  use  of  such  small 
bearings.  See  difference,  and  marks  of  cadency 
(under  caden&)). 

geratologic  (jer"a-to-loj'ik),  a.  [<  geratology 
+  -jc]  Of  or  pertaining  to  geratology.  Amer. 
Naturalist. 

geratologist  (jer-a-tol'o-jist),  n.  [<  geratology 
+  -ist.'\    One  who  is  versed  in  geratology. 

geratologOUS  (jer-a-tol'o-gus),  a.  [<  geratol- 
og-y  +  -OMS.]     Pertaining  to  geratology. 

Tiiese  shells  appear  .  .  .  among  the  geratologous  and 
pathological  types.  A.  Hyatt,  Science,  III.  124. 

geratology  (jer-a-tol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  yvp<K  {yn- 
par-),  old  age,  -1-  -loyla,  <  Myeiv,  speak:  see 
-ology.']  The  study  of  decadence  and  decay, 
as  of  the  changes  wrought  in  a  species  or  other 
group  of  animals  approaching  extinction. 

We  may  trace  the  death  of  an  entire  order,  and  show 
that  it  takes  place  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  gera- 
tology. A.  Hyatt,  Science,  III.  147. 

gerbe  (jerb), «.  [<  F.  gerle,  a  sheaf:  see  garl"^.^ 
1.  InA^r.,  same  as  garb^. — 2.  A  strong  paper 
case  filled  with  a  pyrotechnic  composition,  used 
in  fireworks ;  a  bouquet  or  sheaf  of  fire. 

Gertes  are  choked  cases,  not  unlike  Roman  candles,  but 
often  of  much  larger  size.  Their  fire  spreads  like  a  sheaf 
of  wheat.  They  may  be  packed  with  variously  coloured 
stars,  which  will  rise  30  feet  or  more. 

Encyc.  Brit,  XX.  136. 

gerbe-fuse  (jSrb'fiiz),  n.  la  pyrotechny,  a  kind 
of  fuse  used  for  connecting  the  parts  of  a  set 
piece  or  figure,  so  prepared  as  to  emit  in  burn- 
ing a  sheaf  or  shower  of  fire  similar  to  that  of 
the  gerbe. 

gerbil,  gerbill  (jfer'bU),  n.  [=  P.  gerbille,  <  NL. 
Gerbillus,  q.  v.]  A  book-name  of  any  animal  of 
the  subfamily  GerbilUnw. 
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Grerbillinse  (jer-bi-H'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Ger- 
billus +  -iiice.2  A  subfamUy  of  rodents,  of  the 
family  Muridce.  The  gerbils,  all  of  which  are  of  the 
Palsearctic,  Indian,  and  Ethiopian  regions,  have  generally 
a  long  and  hairy  tail,  elongated  hind  limbs,  large  osseous 
bulliE  of  the  skull,  and  narrow  incisors.  Other  genera 
than  Gerbillus  are  Mystromys,  Otomys,  and  Dasymys. 

Gerbillus  (jSr-bil'us),  n.  [NL.,  dim.  of  gerbua, 
another  form  ot  jerboa,  q.  v.]  The  typical  and 
leading  genus  of  Gerbillinoe,  containing  upward 


Gerbillus  longifrons. 

of  40  species,  of  which  the  Egyptian  gerbil,  G. 
cegyptiaeus,  is  one  of  the  best-kuown;  another 
is  G.  longifrons.    Desmarest,  1804. 

gerbo,  gerboa,  n.    See  jerboa. 

Gerboidae  (jer-bo'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gerboa  + 
-4dce.2  A  family  of  rodent  mammals ;  the  jer- 
boas: same  as  Bipodidw. 

gerbua,  n.    See  jerboa. 

gerd^t,  I),  t.    -An  obsolete  form  of  gird^. 

gerd^t,  V.    Ajo.  obsolete  form  of  gird^. 

gerdelt,  «.     -An  obsolete  form  of  girdle^. 

gere-K  ».    A  Middle  English  form  of  gear. 

gereia  (AS.  pron.  ge-ra'f a),  n.  [AS.  gerefa :  see 
reeve^,  sheriff.']  In  Anglo-Saxon  hist.,  an  oflScer 
corresponding  to  the  steward  or  seneschal  of 
Norman  times;  areev*.  The  principal  classes  were 
the  scirgerefa  or  sheriff,  the  hundred-gerefa  or  bailiff,  and 
the  tun-gerefa,  or  reeve  of  the  township. 

In  the  courts  of  the  hundred  and  the  shire  .  .  .  the  ge- 
refa and  four  best  men  appeared  for  the  township. 

Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  §  43. 

gerenda  (jf-ren'da),  n.  pi.  [L.,  neut.  pi.  of  ge- 
rendus,  gerundive  of  gerere,  carry,  carry  on,  per- 
form.] Things  to  be  done  or  conducted;  agenda. 

gerent  (je'rent),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  geren(t-)s,  ppr. 
of  gerere,  carry,  carry  on,  perform.]  I.  a.  Bear- 
ing ;  carrying ;  carrying  on :  now  used  only  in 
composition :  as,  -vicegerent,  helligerent. 

It  n.  A  ruling  power  or  agency;  a  doer  or 
performer.     [Rare.] 

And  so  sympathy  pairs  with  self-assertion,  the  two  ge- 
rents  of  human  life  on  earth. 

R.  L.  Stevenson,  Walt  Whitman. 

gerfalcon  (jer'f§,"kn),  n.  [Also  written  gyr- 
falcon,  and  iovvaeTij  gerfaulcon,  jerfalcon,  gier- 
falcon  (after  D.  and  G.) ;  <  ME.  gerfaucon,  ger- 
fawcon,  jerfaucon,  etc.,  rarely  gvrefaucon,  gyr- 
facoun  (also  gerfauk),  <  OF.  gerfaucon,  ger- 
faucun,  girfaucun,  also  gerfaut,  gerfault  =  Pr. 
girfalc,  gerfalc  =  Sp.  gerifalte,  gerifalco  =  Pg. 
gerifalte  =  It.  girifalco,  girfalco,  gerfalco  (cf. 
MD.  ghiervalk,  I).  giervalJc;  MHG.  girvalke,  ger- 
valke,  G.  gierfalk,  gerfalk,  also  geierfolke  = 
ODan.  gerfalk  =  Icel.  geirfalki,  adapted  from 
the  Eom.,  with  ref.  to  MHG.  gir,  G.  geier,  D. 
gier,  a  vulture,  which  is  prob.  connected  with 
OHG.  giri,  MHG.  gire,  G.  dial,  geier,  greedy, 
OHG.  giri,  ger,  MHG.  gir,  ger,  also  gierec,  Gr. 
gierig,  greedy,  eager,  from  the  same  root  as 
E.  yearn^,  q.  v. ;  cf .  Sw.  gamfalk,  a  gerfalcon, 
<  gam  =  Icel.  gammr,  a  vulture,  +  falk,  fal- 
con), <  ML.  hierofalco(n-)  (found  in  Gesner 
and  Kilian,  and  no  doubt  earlier,  and  now  the 
NL.  generic  name),  lit.  'sacred  falcon,'  <  Gr. 
kpdg,  sacred,  -f-  L.  falco(n-),  falcon,  being  an 
adapted  translation  of  the  Gr.  Upa^,  dial,  ipv^, 
a  falcon  (>  NGr.  yiepdia,  a  falcon),  a  name 
popularly  associated  with  iepdc,  sacred,  but  in 
fact  connected  only  remotely.  The  spelling 
gyrfalcon,  ML.  gyrofalcoin-),  gyrofhlous,  rests 
upon  a  false  etymology,  the  name  being  re- 
ferred to  L.  gyrus,  a  circle,  gyrare,  turn  round 
in  a  circle  (see  gyre),  in  supposed  reference 
to  its  circling  flight;  but  a  circling  flight  is 
not  peculiar  to  this  falcon,  and  the  ML.  forms 
gyrofalco{n-),  gerofaleo{n-),  etc.,  are  plainly  re- 
flections of  the  Eom.  forms.]  A  large  falcon 
of  arctic  Europe,  Falco  gyrfalco,  or  one  of  other 
kinds  of  boreal  falcons  forming  the  subge- 
nus Hierofalco,  of  large  size,  very  robust  or- 
ganization, and  highly  raptorial  nature.  The 
continental  forms  are  mostly  dark-colored,  some  of  them 
quite  blackish,  but  others  are  white,  more  or  less  spotted 
with  a  dusky  color,  as  those  of  Iceland  and  Greenland. 
Naturalists  are  not  agreed  whether  there  is  but  a  single 
variable  species  or  several;  the  latter  opinion  prevails. 
See/afcon,  Hierofalco. 
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Above  the  Chambre  of  this  Chariot,  that  the  Emperour 
sittethe  inne,  ben  sett  upon  a  Perche  4  or  6  or  6  Gevja. 
couns.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  241. 

He  had  .  .  .  staghounds,  foxhounds,  harriers,  packs 
for  the  boar  and  packs  for  the  wolf,  gerfalcons  for  the 
heron  and  haggards  for  the  wild-duck, 

Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xx. 
And  a  great  white  gerfalcon  did  he  hold 
Upon  his  fist. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  1. 14. 

gerf aucont,  gerfawcont, «.  Obsolete  forms  of 
gerfalcon. 

gerfaukt,  »■  A  Middle  EngUsh  form  of  gerfal- 
con. 

gerfauntt,  n.  [ME.,  a  corrupt  form  of  the  Ar. 
zaraf,  zordfa,  jorafa,  a  giraffe :  see  giraffe.]  A 
giraffe. 

There  also  ben  many  bestes,  that  ben  clept  orafles ;  in 
Araybe,  thei  ben  clept  G&rfauntz;  that  is  a  Best  ponielee 
or  spotted ;  that  is  but  a  litylle  more  highe,  than  is  a 
Stede  :  but  he  hathe  the  Necke  a  20  Cubytes  long :  and  his 
Croup  and  his  Tayl  is  as  of  an  Hert :  and  he  may  loken 
over  a  gret  highe  Hous.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  289. 

gerfult,  a.    [ME.  gerful,  gereful,  geerful,  equiv.  to 
gery,  changeable,  <  *gere,  *gire,  a  circle,  course: 
see  gyre.]    Changeable;  capricious. 
To  prove  in  that  thi  gerful  violence. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iv.  286. 

gerhardtite  (ger'har-tit),  n.  [Named  after  a 
chemist  Gerhardt  (born  in  Strasburg  1816,  died 
1856).]  A  basic  nitrate  of  copper  occurring  in 
dark-green  orthorhombic  crystals,  with  cuprite 
and  malachite,  at  Jerome  in  Arizona. 

gerisht.a-  [ME. gerysshe,gerysch;  <*gere,*gire, 
a  circle,  course  (see  gerful),  +  -ish^.]  Wild; 
inconstant.     ""^ 


Now  gerysshe  glad  and  anoon  aftir  wrothe. 

Lydgate,  Minor  Poems,  p.  245. 

gerkint,  n.    See  gherkin. 

gerlandt,  n.  A  Middle  English  form  of  garland. 
Chaucer. 

ger-laughtert,  «.  [<  ger-  (appar.  some  corrup- 
tion) -I-  laughter.]    Coarse  laughter.    Nares. 

Use  them  as  grave  counsellors  smiles,  not  as  rude  holi- 
binolds  ger-laughters,  who  thinke  they  are  never  merry 
except  they  cast  the  house  out  of  the  windowes  with  ex- 
treame  securitie.  Melton,  Sixefold  Politician  (1609). 

gerling  (ger'Ung),  n.  [Perhaps  a  var.  of  yem- 
ling,  with  orig.  j/.  ]  A  salmon  which  has  returned 
the  second  time  from  the  sea.     [Local,  Eng.] 

gerlondt,  »•  A  Middle  English  form  of  garland. 
Chaucer. 

germ  (jerm),  n.  [Formerly  also  germe  (and 
germen,  germin,  q.  v.) ;  <  F.  germe  =  Pr.  germe, 
germ  =  Sp.  g4rmen  =  Pg.  germen,  germe  =  It. 
germe,  <  L.  germen,  a  sprig,  offshoot,  sprout,  hud, 
germ,  embryo;  origin  uncertain.]  1.  In  Wo!., 
the  first  rudiment  of  any  organism;  the  earli- 
est stage  in  the  development  of  an  organism; 
the  simplest  recognizable  condition  of  a  living 
thing;  in  bot.,  technically,  the  embryo  of  a 
seed,  or,  in  the  Linnean  use  of  the  word,  the 
ovary,  in  popular  language  often  used  specifleally  to 
denote  the  mature  spores  of  fungi  and  of  other  lower  cryp- 
togams, especially  of  injurious  kinds,  and,  in  the  case  of 
bacteria,  the  entire  organism. 

The  germ  out  of  which  a  human  being  is  evolved  dif- 
fers in  no  visible  respect  from  the  germ  out  of  which 
every  animal  and  plant  is  evolved. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Biol.,  §  62. 

2.  By  extension,  an  early  or  but  slightly  devel- 
oped state  of  an  organism;  an  early  embryo. 
See  embryo. 

He  marks  the  bounds  which  Winter  may  not  pass. 
And  blunts  his  pointed  fury ;  in  its  case, 
Kusset  and  rude,  folds  up  the  tender  germ, 
Uninjur'd,  with  inimitable  art.     Coioper,  Task,  vi.  W. 

3.  Some  or  any  microbe  or  micro-organism;  a 
spore :  as,  a  cholera-g'erm.    See  germicide. 

The  different  kinds  of  contagia  .  .  .  may  in  esBenoehe 
.  .  .  cast-off  micro-organisms  of  a  low  type,  either  in 
their  "  finished  "  condition  or  in  a  jerm-stage. 

H.  C.  Bastian,  Quain's  Med.  Diet.,  p.  »3S. 

4.  That  from  which  anything  sprhigs  or  may 
spring  as  if  from  a  seed  or  root ;  a  rudimentary 
element;  a  formative  principle:  as,  the  germs 
of  civil  liberty  or  of  prosperity. 

Religion  then  has  its  germ^  in  our  nature,  and  its  dfr 
velopment  is  entrusted  to  our  own  care. 

Channing,  Perfect  We,  p.  '■ 

The  germ  of  the  process  of  synthesis  is  best  illustrated 
in  constructive  imagination.  «,«. 

J.  Sully,  Outlines  of  Psychol.,  p^ai- 
Germ  theory.  W  In  biol,  the  doctrine  of  biogenesis; 
the  theory  that  living  matter  cannot  be  produced  to  evo- 
lution or  development  from  non-living  matter,  but  i»  ne- 
cessarily produced  from  germs  or  seeds.  The  aoctnne 
opposed  to  that  of  abiogenesis,  or  spontaneous  generation- 
See  biogenesis.  (6)  In  pathol.,  the  doctrine  that  zjaow 
diseases,  together  with  some  not  usually  classed  as  sj- 
motie,  are  due  to  the  presence  in  the  body  of  """?  °1 
ganisms.  These  organisms,  which,  so  far  as  they  W™ 
been  positively  identified,  belong  for  the  most  part  to  tne 
group  of  bacteria,  produce  their  morbid  effects  by  tlCI 
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vital  activity,  and  probably  in  large  part  by  the  lormation 
of  poisons  caUeiptotnaines.  This  doctrine  no  longer  rests 
upon  indirect  evidence  alone,  but  also  on  the  positive 
identification  of  the  peccant  organisms  in  a  certain  num- 
ber of  diseases,  as  in  phthisis,  anthrax,  relapsing  fever, 
typhoid  fever,  and  some  others.  =  Syu.  Fetm,  Rudiment. 
See  embryo. 

germaint,  o-    See  germane. 

germani  (jer'man),  a.  and  n.  [The  same  as 
germane  (q.  v.),  fonnerly  germain,  <  ME.  ger- 
mayn,  german,  jermayn,  <  OP.  germain  =  Pr. 
german,  girman  =  OSp.  germano,  Sp.  liermano, 
akin  (as  noun,  a  brother,  liermana,  a  sister),  = 
Pg.  It.  germano,  <  L.  germanus,  near  akin  (of 
brothers  and  sisters  who  have  the  same  parents, 
or  at  least  the  same  father) ;  from  the  same  root 
as  germen,  a  germ:  see  germ.  As  applied  to 
terms  of  kindred,  this  adj.  follows  its  noun, 
according  to  the  F.  idiom.]  I,  a.  1.  Sprung 
from  the  same  father  and  mother  or  from  bro- 
thers or  sisters :  always  placed  after  its  noun. 
We  byeth  alle  .  .  .  children  of  holy  cherche,  brother 
germayn  of  uader  and  of  moder. 

Ayenbite  of  Inwyt  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  146. 
Ye  have  no  bretheren  ne  cosins  germayns. 

Chaucer,  Tale  oJ  Melibeus. 

Brother  german  denotes  one  who  is  brother  both  by  the 

father's  and  mother's  side ;  cousins  german,  cliildren  of 

brothers  or  sisters.  Boumer. 

2t.  Nearly  related;  closely  akin. 

Wert  thou  a  leopard,  thou  wert  german  to  the  lion. 

Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  iv.  8. 

3t.  Closely  connected;  germane. 
Osr.  The  carriages,  sir,  are  the  hangers. 
Ham.  The  phrase  would  be  more  german  to  the  matter, 
if  we  could  carry  cannon  by  our  sides. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  v.  2. 
Cousin  german.    See  cousini. 

Il.t  ».   One  sprung  from  the  same  stock ; 
specifically,  a  full  brother,  sister,  or  cousin. 
Goe  now,  proud  Miscreant, 
Thyself  e  thy  message  do  to  german  deare. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  v.  13. 

You'll  have  coursers  for  cousins,  and  sennets  for  ger- 

mans.  Sha^.,  Othello,  i.  1. 

German^  (jer'man),  a.  and  n.  £<  L.  Germanus, 
a.  and  n.,  German,  Germani,  n.  pi.,  the  Ger- 
mans, Germania,  Germany.  The  name  is  prob. 
of  Celtic  origin,  and  is  said  to  mean  '  shouters,' 
or,  according  to  another  explanation,  'neigh- 
bors.' The  G.  word  for  'German'  is  Deutsch; 
'a  German,'  ein  Deutscher:  see  Dutch.2  I.  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  an  important  Teutonic  race 
inhabiting  central  Europe,  or  to  Germany,  or 
to  its  inhabitants  or  their  language.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Christian  era  the  Germans  occupied  cen- 
tral Europe  eastward  to  the  Vistula,  southward  to  the 
Carpathians  and  Danube,  and  westward  to  beyond  the 
Ehine.  Among  their  chief  tribes  were  the  Suevi,  Lom- 
bards, Vandals,  Heruli,  Chatti,  Quadi,  Ubii,  and  Cherusci. 
After  the  epoch  of  migrations  in  the  third  and  fourth  cen- 
turies, many  tribes,  as  the  Franks,  Burgundians,  Lom- 
bards, and  Vandals,  settled  permanently  in  other  regions, 
and  became  merged  in  the  new  French,  Italian,  and  Span- 
ish nations.  In  the  East  the  Germans  were  displaced  by 
Slavs,  although  important  parts  of  this  region  have  since 
been  Germanized.  Since  about  the  twelfth  century  the 
Germans  have  called  themselves  die  Deuteohen.  In  me- 
dieval and  modern  times  they  have  occupied  a  region 
which  has  had  many  political  changes,  but  which  has  re- 
mained of  substantially  the  same  extent  for  centuries.  The 
former  Roman-German  empire  contained  various  lands 
not  inhabited  by  Germans.  At  the  present  time  the  Ger- 
mans form  the  great  majority  in  the  reconstituted  German 
empire ;  they  number  over  one  fourth  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Austria-Hungary,  chiefly  in  the  western  and  northwest- 
ern parts;  there  are  about  1,000,000  Germans  in  the  Baltic 
provinces  and  elsewhere  in  Russia,  and  over  two  thirds 
of  the  Swiss  are  of  German  race  and  language.  Abbre- 
viated Ger.  or  &.— German  Baptists.  See  Dunkeri.— 
Oermau  bit,  black,  etc.  See  the  nouns. —  German  carp, 
an  English  book-name  for  the  Carassias  vulgaris,  or  gibe- 
lio.— German  Catholic,  one  of  a  religious  party  or  body 
in  Germany  whose  members  seceded  from  the  Eoman 
Catholic  Church  in  1844  and  succeeding  years,  and  gradu- 
ally adopted  various  ideas  different  from  those  of  orthodox 
Christianity.  Its  progress  was  hindered  by  governmental 
interference  and  by  internal  disputes  between  the  two 
chief  leaders,  Ronge  and  Czerski.  After  the  reaction  from 
the  revolution  of  1848  nearly  all  its  members  were  gradu- 
ally absorbed  in  other  religious  bodies.— German  duck. 
See  (?M<!j:2._ German  empire.  See  Holy  Roman  Umpire, 
imder  empire.— German  flute.  See.^K««l,  1  (c).— Ger- 
man fringe,  gold,  hone,  millet,  etc.  See  the  nouns.— 
German  paste,  a  kind  of  paste  composed  of  pea-meal, 
sweet  almonds,  lard,  sugar,  hay-saffron,  and  hard-boiled 
egg,  used  for  feeding  larks,  thrushes,  nightingales,  and 
other  singing  birds.— German  plate-glass.  Same  as 
TKoad  jr/oss  (which  see,  under  traad).— German  porce- 
lain and  pottery,  porcelain  and  pottery  produced  in  Ger- 
many. The  best-known  varieties  of  German  porcelam  are 
those  of  Meissen  (generally  called  Dresden)  and  Berlm. 
Other  celebrated  factories  are  those  of  Anspach,  Hochst, 
Frankenthal,  Ludwigsburg,  Nymphenburg,  and  Grossbrei- 
tenbach.- German  sarsaparilla,  silver,  etc.  «°°  *^' 
nouns.— German  sixth,  in  music,  a  chord 
of  the  extreme  sixth,  containing  the  hiajor  -J![_j^  _ 
third  and  perfect  fifth  of  the  bass,  as  shown  ttv)  g- 
in  the  figure.— German  snipet,  the  dow-  -^  f^ 
itcher :  so  called  in  distinction  from  English 
snipe.  Also  called  Dutch  mipe.- German  Stltcn,  a 
ititch  used  in  worsted-work,  in  which  alternately  a  tapes- 
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try-stitch  and  a  tent-stitch  are  worked,  forming  a  diagonal 
line.—  German  text,  a  form  of  black-letter  with  profuse- 
ly flourished  and  very  large  capital  letters. 

German  tinder.  Same  as  amadou.— GermoD.  wool. 
Same  as  Berlin  wool  (which  see,  under  wool). 

II.  ».  1.  A  member  of  the  German  race,  or  a 
native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Germany.  See  I. 
—  2.  The  language  of  Germany  or  of  the  Ger- 
man people,  a  sub-branch  or  division  of  the 
Teutonic  ,or  Germanic  branch  of  Indo-Euro- 
pean or  Aryan  language,  its  two  principal  divisions 
are  the  Low  German,  of  the  northern  or  lower  part  of  the 
country,  and  the  High  German,  of  the  southern  or  higher 
part.    See  High  German,  Low  German,  below, 

3.  Especially,  the  literary  language  of  Ger- 
many. It  is  one  of  the  High-German  dialects,  the  for- 
mer court  and  official  dialect  of  Saxony  (though  not  en- 
tirely free  from  elements  of  other  dialects),  and  was  brought 
into  general  learned  and  literary  use,  early  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  by  Luther's  writings,  especially  by  his  translation 
of  the  Bible.— High  German,  a  collective  name  for  the 
dialects  of  central  and  southern  Germany,  as  distinguished 
from  the  Low  German  of  the  north.  The  dialects  it  in- 
cludes are  many  and  of  various  groups,  as  Alemannic, 
Frankish,  Austrian,  etc.  Its  history  is  divided  by  the  ex- 
isting literary  documents  into  three  periods:  Old  High 
German,  from  the  eighth  to  the  twelfth  century  (the  lead- 
ing dialect  Frankish,  the  literature  chiefly  Christianiz- 
ing) ;  Middle  High  Geiman,  from  the  twelfth  to  the  six- 
teenth century  (one  of  the  leading  dialects  Swabian,  the 
literature  chiefly  epic,  as  the  Nibelungenlied  and  Helden- 
sagen,  and  lyric,  as  the  writings  of  the  Minnesingers);  and 
the  New  High  German,  or  the  Modern  German,  or  German 
from  the  sixteenth  century  down.  See  above. — Low  Ger- 
man, a  collective  name  for  the  dialects  of  northern  Ger- 
many and  the  Low  Countries,  among  which  the  Nether- 
landish or  Dutch  and  the  Plattdeutsch  have  literatures  at 
the  present  time.  In  a  restricted  sense,  the  name  is  ap- 
plied to  the  Low  German  as  spoken  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Germany.  It  is  divided  historically  into  three  periods, 
Old  Low  German,  Middle  Low  German,  and  Modem  Low 
German,  corresponding  substantially  to  the  periods  of 
High  German.  The  dialects  of  the  Teutonic  invaders  of 
Britain  were  of  the  Old  Low  German  class.  See  Anglo- 
Saxon,  English,  Friesic,  Dutch,  etc. 

4.  [I.  c]  In  dancing:  (a)  An  elaborate  form 
of  the  cotillion,  in  which  round  dances  predom- 
inate and  the  figures  vary  according  to  the  in- 
vention of  the  leader,  and  in  which  the  chang- 
ing of  partners  and  giving  of  favors  form  a 
special  feature.  (6)  An  entertainment  at  which 
the  german  exclusively  is  danced. 

There  was  no  german  that  morning,  and  the  hotel  band 
was  going  through  its  repertoire  for  the  beneflt  of  a  cham- 
pagne party  on  the  lawn. 

C.  D.  Warner,  Their  Pilgrimage,  p.  232. 

5.  [I.e.']  In  coaZ-mmngf,  a  strawfiUed  with  gun- 
powder, used  as  a  fuse  in  blasting.     [Eng.] 

germander  (jer-man'der),  n.  [<  ME.  germawn- 
der,  <  OP.  germandree,  P.  germandrie  =  Pr.  ger- 
mandrea  {ML.  germandra,  Q.  germander)' =  Sp. 
eamedris,  camedrio  =  It.  calamandrea,  eala- 
mandrina,  germander;  various  corruptions  of 
L.  chamtedrys,  wall-germander,  <  Gr.  ;i:(Mai(Jpiif, 
later  also  ;tfa^ai(5p!;oi',  germander,  <  x^f^h  "n  the 
ground,  +  Spvg,  a  tree,  esp.  the  oak.  Cf .  chame- 
leon, camomile.']  A  common  name  for  labiate 
plants  of  the  genus  Teuorium,  but  especially  for 
T.  Chamcedrys,  having  purple  flowers,  common 
in  England.  The  water-germander  is  T.  ScordiuTn,  and 
the  wild  germander  or  wood-germander  is  T.  Scorodonia. 
The  germander  of  the  United  States  is  T.  Canadense. 

For  December  and  January,  and  the  latter  part  of  No- 
vember, you  must  take  such  things  as  are  green  all  winter ; 
holly,  ivy,  bays,  .  .  .  germander,  flag,  orange-trees,  lemon- 
trees,  and  myrtles,  if  they  be  stoved. 

Bacon,  Gardens  (ed.  1887). 
Her  clear  germander  eye 
Droopt  in  the  giant-f  actoried  city  gloom. 

Tennyson,  Sea  Dreams. 

Bastard  or  seaside  germander,  of  Jamaica,  Stemodia 
maritima,  an  aromatic  scrophulariaceous  herb. 
germane  (jer-man'),  a-  [Formerly  also  ger- 
main; the  same  as  german\  q.  v.,  but  directly 
<  L.  germanus,  akin:  pee  german^]  If.  Closely 
akin;  german. 

Balduine,  brother  germane  of  the  duke  of  Loraigne. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  II.  10. 

Not  he  alone  shall  suffer,  .  .  .  but  those  that  are  ger- 
mane  to  him,  though  removed  fifty  times,  shall  all  come 
under  the  hangman.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  iv.  3. 

Hence — 3.  Bearing  a  close  relation;  relevant; 
pertinent. 

It  will  give  a  kind  of  constituency  thoroughly  germane 
to  the  nature  and  purposes  of  a  county  representation, 
according  to  the  old  rule  of  the  constitution.    Gladstone. 

[History],  a  study  of  all  others  the  most  germane  to  the 
true  and  perpetual  genius  of  Oxford. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  8. 

Germanic  (jer-man'ik),  a.  and  n.  [=  D.  Ger- 
maansch  =  G.  Germanisch  =  Dan.  Sw.  Germa- 
msk,  Germansk  =  P.  Germamque  =  Sp.  Pg.  It. 
Germanico,  <  L.  Germanieus,  <  Germani,  the  Ger- 
mans.]   I,  a.  1.  Of  or  belonging  to  Germany 
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or  the  Germans. — 2.  In  a  wider  sense,  of  or 
belonging  to  the  peoples  of  Germany  and  their 
kindred,  or  to  their  institutions ;  Teutonic. 

II.  n.  The  language  of  the  Teutonic  or  Ger- 
manic peoples.  See  Teutonic. 
Germanism  (jer'man-izm),  n.  [=  D.  G.  Germa- 
nismus  =  Dan.  Germanisme  =  Sw.  Germanism  = 
P.  Germanisme  =  It.  Germanismo;  as  German  + 
4sm.'\  1.  The  quality  of  being  German  in  feel- 
ings or  sentiment ;  regard  for  or  love  of  German 
institutions,  interests,  and  ideas. 

The  German  liberals  .  .  ,  overflow  with  talk  of  German- 
ism, German  unity,  the  German  nation,  the  German  em- 
pire, the  German  army,  and  the  German  navy,  the  German 
church,  and  German  science. 

H.  Spencer,  Study  of  Sociol.,  p.  215. 

Carlyle  was  profoundly  imbued  with  Germanism. 

N.  A.  Rev.,  CXXXIX.  165. 

2.  An  imitation  of  German  speech;  an  idiom 
or  phrase  copied  from  the  German  or  resem- 
bling German  in  construction. 

It  is  full  of  Latinisms,  Gallicisms,  Germanisms,  and  all 
isms  but  Anglicisms.  Chesterfield. 

Germanist  (j6r'man-ist),  n.  [<  German  +  ■dst.'] 
A  student  of  the  German  language ;  in  a  wider 
sense,  a  student  or  one  having  an  expert  know- 
ledge of  Germanic  or  Teutonic  philology. 

We  are  all  to  meet,  along  with  a  certain  Mrs.  Austin,  a 
young  Germanist.  Carlyle,  in  Froude. 

germanium  (jer-ma'ni-um),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  Ger- 
mania, Germany:  see  German."]  Chemical  sym- 
bol, (Se;  specific  gravity,  5.469 ;  atomic  weight, 
72.3.  An  element  discoveredin  1885  by  Wink- 
ler in  the  mineral  argyrodite,  which  is  a  sulphid 
of  germanium  and  silver.  It  is  a  metal  of  gray-white 
color  and  fine  metallic  luster,  and  crystallizes  in  octahe- 
drons. It  melts  at  about  900°  C.  It  does  not  tarnish  in  air 
at  ordinary  temperature,  is  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
is  oxidized  by  nitric  acid,  and  dissolves  in  aqua  regia.  In 
the  periodic  system  germanium  takes  the  place  of  the  hy- 
pothetical eka-silicium,  between  gallium  and  arsenic  on 
the  one  hand  and  silicon  and  zinc  on  the  other.  Ger- 
manium is  also  said  to  be  present  in  the  mineral  euxenite. 

Germanization  (j6r''''man-i-za'shon),  n.  [<  Ger- 
manize +  -ation.]  The  act  of  Germanizing,  or 
the  state  of  being  Germanized. 

That  the  Turk  has  got  to  go  is  now  hardly  open  to  doubt, 
and  in  as  far  as  British  statesmanship  can  promote  the 
Germanisation,  as  opposed  to  the  Russification,  of  Turkey 
in  Europe,  our  policy  should  be  directed  to  that«nd. 

Nineteenth  Century,  XXI.  656. 

Germanize  (j6r'man-iz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Gej-- 
manized,  ppr.  Germanizing.  [=  F.  germaniser; 
as  Germar^  +  -j«e.]  1 .  To  render  German  in 
character  or  sentiment;  cause  to  conform  to 
German  ideals  or  methods. 

When  the  Empress  Anne  .  .  .  intrusted  the  whole  ad- 
ministration of  the  country  to  her  favorite  Biron,  the  Ger- 
man influence  became  almost  exclusive,  and  the  court,  the 
official  world,  and  the  school  were  Germanized. 

D.  M.  Wallace,  Russia,  p.  387. 

Many  Germans,  the  Swiss  so  far  as  they  are  Germanized, 

the  Slavonians,  the  Fins,  and  the  Turks,  are  short-headed. 

Huxley,  Critiques  and  Addresses,  p.  151. 

2.  To  translate  into  German. 

The  Dutch  hath  him  who  Germaniz'd  the  story 
Of  Sleidan. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii.,  Babylon. 

germ-area  (jerm'a''''re-a),  «.  That  part  of  a  ger- 
minating ovum  of  some  animals  where  a  mass 
of  endoderm-cells  are  heaped  up  on  the  inner 
surface  of  a  hollow  sphere  of  ectoderm-cells, 
and  which  is  specially  the  seat  of  further  ger- 
minative  processes.    See  germ-disk. 

germarium  (jer-ma'ri-um),  n.;  pi.  germaria 
(-a).  [NL.,  <  L.  germ{en),  germ,  -i-  -arium.] 
TRe  proper  ovarium 
or  ovary  of  some  of 
the  lower  animals, 
as  the  rhabdoooelous 
turbellarians  and 
trematoid  worms, 
which  evolves  the 
ova,  as  distinguished 
from  the  vitellarium. 
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There  is  a  single  or, 
double  germarium,  hav- 
ing nearly  the  same 
structure  as  the  ovary  of 
Macrostomum,  and  the 
ova  are  formed  in  it  in 
the  same  way. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Invert., 
[p.  160, 

germ-cell  (j^rm'sel), 

n.      1.    A  germ  when    Reproductive  Organs  of  a  Trematoid 

it  is  a  cell,  or  has    wbrm(^^/rai7^^ij/^^««cA,-«/a). 

■i-U^        *».n.«»l,.n1.n.,^n«i  '^'  fferiTiaruim;  e,  internal  vas  de- 

me         morpllOlOglCal  fereni ;  /.  common  vitellanan  duct ; 

value    of    a    cell;    an  '•  '^'  °J'^"SS=    ^  portion  of  uterus; 

,     J           '  'w,  testis.    (Highly  maenified.) 

impregnated    ovum  ^^  ^     s 

about  to  germinate,  but  not  yet  hecome  more 

than  a  single  cell;  a  eytula. —  2.  One  of  the 
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similar  cells  of  a  germinating  organism ;  a  cell 
resulting  from  segmentation  of  the  vitellus ;  a 
blastomere. 

The  genn-cell  assimilates  the  surrounding  yolk,  and 
propagates  its  kind  by  spontaneous  fission,  whence  the 
first  cell  has  been  termed  the  priraai-y  germrcdl,  and  its 
progeny  the  derivative  germ-cell.  Brande  and  Cox. 

germ-cup  (jerm'kup),  n.  That  germ-form  of  a 
germ  which  is  a  gastrula.  See  gastrula,  and 
extract  under  germ-form. 
germ-disease  (jerm'di-zez"),  «.  Any  disease 
produced  by  a  microscopic  parasite  or  microbe. 
germ-disk  (jerm'disk),  is.  The  germ-area  of  a 
germ  when  of  a  discoidal  shape,  in  a  mammal  it 
is  specifically  the  gastrodiscus  of  a  gastrocystis  ;  in  other 
animals  it  is  of  a  different  morphological  character,  but 
is  always  the  seat  of  specially  active  germination  after  the 
formation  of  the  original  blastoderm.  Also  called  germi- 
nal disk. 
germen  (jfer'men),  n.  [Also  germUi;  <  L.  ger- 
men  (germin-),  a  sprout,  offshoot,  germ:  see 
germ.']  1.  A  germ  ;  an  orum;  an  egg,  as  of  a 
bird,  while  still  in  the  ovary.     [Rare.] 

Thou,  all-shaking  thunder,  .  .  . 
Crack  nature's  moulds,  all  genneii^  spill  at  once, 
That  make  ungrateful  man.  Shak.,  Lear,  ill.  2. 

The  germen  in  the  seertofaplant.  Boyle,  Works,  VI.  794. 
2t.  A  shoot  or  sprout.    See  the  extract. 

The  tenant  fur  life  can  cut  all  that  is  not  timber,  with- 
certain  exceptions.  He  cannotcut  ornamental  trees,  and 
he  cannot  destroy  "germing,"  as  the  old  law  calls  them, 
or  stools  of  underwood;  and  he  cannot  destroy  trees 
planted  for  the  protection  of  banks  and  various  excep- 
tions of  that  kind. 

L.  A.  Goodeve,  Modern  Law  of  Heal  Property,  p.  49. 

3.  The  ovary.  Compare  germarium. 
germ-form  (jerm'f  6rm),  m.  The  form  of  a  germ 
at  any  period  of  its  germination  or  development, 
with  reference  to  its  morphological  value.  Thus, 
the  cytula,  the  morula,  the  blastula,  and  the  gastrula  are 
successive  germ-forms  in  the  history  of  most  germs. 

This  highly  important  and  interesting  germ-form  is 
called  the  germ-cup,  or  the  .  .  .  gastrula. 

Eaeckel,  Evol.  of  Man  (trans.),  I.  192. 

germ-gland  (jSrm'gland),  n.  A  gland  that  pro- 
duces germs ;  an  ovary  orspermary;  an  ovarium 
or  testis;  especially,  a  primitive  indifferent 
gland  which  is  subsequently  differentiated  into 
the  essential  glandular  organ  of  either  sex. 

In  Gordius  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  paired  germ-glands 
are  in  both  sexes  united  with  the  hind-gut. 

Gegenbaur,  Comp.  Anat.  (trans.),  p.  185. 

germ-history  (jerm'his"to-ri),  n.  The  embry- 
ogeny  of  any  given  organism ;  ontogeny :  dis- 
tinguished from  tribal  history  or  phylogeny. 

germicidal  (jer'mi-si-dal),  a.  [<  germicide  + 
-al.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  ger- 
micide ;  germ-killing :  as,  germicidal  gases. 

Some  [organisms],  on  the  other  hand,  are  either  in  them- 
selves innocuous  or  are  killed  when  they  enter  the  blood, 
which  is  a  fluid  tissue  and  acts  as  a  germicide ;  hence  the 
tissues  in  a  healthy  condition  are  spoken  of  as  germicidal. 
Bncyc.  Brit.,  XXII.  680. 

germicide  (i6r'mi-sid),  n.  [<  L.  .germ^en),  a 
germ,  -I-  -cida,  a  killer,  <  ccedere,  kill.]  That 
which  destroys  germs;  specifically,  a  substance 
capable  of  killing  the  germs,  microbes,  or  mi- 
cro-organisms of  certain  zymotic  diseases,  as 
cholera,  or  used  for  that  purpose. 

These  accessions  [of  fever  in  whooping-cough]  have  al- 
ways with  them  an  increase  in  the  germs  of  the  disease ; 
.  .  .  they  are  better  lessened  or  prevented  by  whatever 
aids  the  resisting  power  of  the  child  than  by  .  .  .  the  use 
of  special  germicides.  Quain,  Med.  Diet.,  p.  1774. 

germiculture  (j6r'mi-kul-tur),  n.  [<  L.  ger- 
m{en),  a  germ,  +  cultura,  culture.]  The  arti- 
ficial cultivation  of  the  microscopical  organ- 
isms (bacteria)  connected  with  certain  diseases. 
See  germ  theory,  under  germ. 
germiculturist  (jer-mi-kul'tur-ist),  11.  [<  ger- 
miculture +  -ist]  One  who  makes  artificial  cul- 
tures of  germs,  especially  of  bacteria:  a  bac- 
teriologist. 

The  third  point — the  antiseptic  value  of  these  bodies  — 
still  remains  for  the  germiculturist  to  determine. 

Medical  News,  LII.  640. 
gennint,  «•     Same  as  germen,  2. 
germinal  (jer'mi-nal),  a.     [=  P.  germinal  =  Sp. 
Pg.  germinal  =  It.  germinate,  <  L.  germen  (ger- 
»((»-),  a  sprout,  offshoot,  germ:  aeegerm.J   Per- 
taining to  or  constituting  a  germ ;  of  the  nature 
of  a  germ  or  of  germination ;  germinative  :  as, 
germinal  vesicles;  germinalideaa  or  principles. 
Those  germinal  ideas  of  making  his  mind  tell  upon  the 
world  at  large  .  .  .  had  been  sprouting  under  cover. 

Qeorge  Eliot,  lliddlemarch,  I.  393. 
Germinal  or  living  matter  is  always  transparent,  colour- 
less, and,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained  by  examination  with 
the  highest  powers,  perfectly  structureless,  and  it  exhib- 
its these  same  characters  at  every  period  of  existence. 

Beale,  Protoplasm,  p.  38. 
Germinal  disk,  a  germ-disk.—  Germinal  epithelium 
See  epithelium.— GeraaaSLi  membrane,  a  blastodermic 
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membrane  or  blastoderm ;  also,  the  cell-wall  of  an  ovum. 
—  Germinal  pole,  the  central  point  from  which  develop, 
ment  spreads  in  the  uvum  of  some  animals,  as  a  bird  or 
mammal ;  the  pole  of  a  germ-area.  Quain. —  Germinal 
spot,  the  nucleolus  of  a  germ-cell  or  ovum.  Also  called 
macula  germinativa  and  spot  of  Wagner,  because  discov- 
ered by  Wagner,  1836.— Germinal  vesicle,  the  nucleus 
of  an  ovum,  contained  in  the  vitellus  and  containing  the 
nucleolus  or  germinal  spot :  also  called  vesicle  ofPurkinje, 
because  discovered  by  Pm'kinje,  1825.  The  name,  like 
germinal  spot,  is  a  misnomer,  as  this  vesicle  does  not 
germinate,  but  soon  disappears,  and  is  replaced  by  a  nu- 
cleus which  includes  male  elements,  in  ova  which  are  fe- 
cundated and  therefore  able  to  germinate;  both  terras 
are  used  chiefly  in  text-books  of  human  anatomy. 

Germinal  (zhar-me-nal');  «•  [F.,  <  L.  germen 
{germin-),  a  sprout,  offshoot,  germ :  see  germi- 
nal, a.  ]  The  seventh  month  of  the  French  revo- 
lutionary calendar.  It  commenced  (in  1794) 
March  21st  and  ended  April  19th. 

germinant  (jer'mi-nant),  a.  [<  L.  germinan{t-)s, 
ppr.  of  germinare,  germinate:  see  germinate.'] 
Germinating;  sprouting:  beginning  to  grow; 
growing;  gradually  developing. 

Prophecies  .  .  .  are  not  fulfilled  punctually  at  once,  but 
have  springing  and  f/ermmcBTii  accomplishment  throughout 
many  ages.         Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  139. 

May  it  not  one  day  be  written,  for  the  praise  of  the 
American  Bar,  that  it  helped  to  keep  the  true  idea  of  the 
state  alive  and  germinant  in  the  American  mind? 

R.  Choate,  Addresses,  p.  138. 

germinate  (jer'mi-nat),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  ger- 
minated, ppr.  germinating.  [<  L.  germinatus,  pp. 
of  germinare  (>  It.  germinare  =  Pg.  Sp.  germi- 
nar  =  OP.  germiner),  sprout,  bud,  germinate, 
<  germen  {germin-),  a  sprout,  bud,  germ:  see 
germ.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  act  as  a  germ ;  begin 
to  undergo  development  toward  a  more  com- 
plete form  or  state  ;  form  or  be  formed  into  an 
embryo,  as  an  impregnated  ovum. —  2.  Specif- 
ically, to  sprout ;  bud;  shoot;  begin  to  vegetate 
or  grow,  as  a  plant  or  its  seed. 

Their  tree  of  life  shall  germinate. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  135. 

The  preceptor  will  sow  the  seeds  of  that  taste  which  will 

soon  germinate.  Goldsmith,  Cultivation  of  Taste. 

II.  trans.  To  cause  to  sprout ;  put  forth ;  pro- 
duce.    [Eare.] 

In  the  leafy  months  of  June  and  July  several  French 
departments  germinate  a  set  of  rebellious  paper-leaves, 
named  Proclamations,  Resolutions,  Journals,  or  Diurnals, 
"of  the  Union  for  Resistance  to  Oppression." 

Carlyle,  French  Rev.,  II.  iv.  1. 

germination  (jer-mi-na'shpn),  n.  [<  ME.  ger- 
minacion  =  F.  germination  =  Sp.  germinacion  = 
Pg.  germinagSo  =  It.  germinazione,  <  L.  germina- 
tio,  sprouting  forth,  budding,  <  germinare,  pp. 
germinatus,  sprout,  bud:  see  germinate.]  The 
act,  process,  or  result  of  germinating ;  the  evo- 
lution of  a  germ  or  seed ;  the  formation  of  an 
embryo  from  an  ovum. 

The  perpetual  leaven  and  gerTninations,  the  thrustings 
forth  and  swelling  of  his  senses. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  II.  12. 

Specifically,  in  bot. :  (a)  The  process  of  development  of  the 
embryo  of  a  seed  into  a  perfect  plant.  The  conditions  ne- 
cessary for  germination  are  the  presence  of  moisture,  free 
oxygen,  as  in  atmospheric  air,  and  warmth.  Moisture 
softens  the  integuments  of  the  seed  and  relaxes  the  tissues 
of  the  embryo,  at  the  same  time  dissolving  such  nutrient 
matters  in  the  seed  as  sugar,  dextrine,  etc.,  in  readiness 
for  their  assimilation  by  the  embryo.  The  absorption  of 
oxygen  is  necessary 
for  the  chemical 
changes  which  al- 
ways accompany 
growth.  The  degree 
of  warmth  needed  to 
excite  to  action  the 
vital  forces  of  the 
plant  varies  in  dif- 
ferent species,  some 
seeds,  as  those  of 
wheat,  being_  capa- 
ble of  germinating 
upon  melting  ice, 
while  others  require 
a  temperature  of 
over  60°  F.  During 
germination  various 
chemical  changes 
take  place  in  the 
starch  and  other 
insoluble  material  stored  up  for  the  use  of  the  embryo  in 
the  cotyledons  or  in  the  albumen  of  the  seed,  rendering 
them  soluble  and  fit  for  assimilation,  which  changes  are 
usually  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  temperature,  as  is 
seen  in  the  process  of  malting.  As  an  immediate  result 
of  the  growing  process  thus  excited  and  carried  on  in  the 
seed,  a  root  is  produced  which  strikes  downward,  fixing 
itself  in  the  soil  and  beginning  to  absorb  thence  nourish- 
ment for  the  new  plant.  At  the  same  time  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  the  axis  of  growth  is  directed  upward  and  de- 
velops a  stem  and  leaves.  (6)  The  similar  development 
of  a  plant  from  the  spore  in  cryptogams,  (c)  The  early 
period  of  growth  in  a  bud,  as  of  a  bulb  or  of  a  rhizome. 
(d)  The  protrusion  and  growth  of  the  pollen-tube  from 
the  pollen-grain. 
germinative  (jer'mi-na-tiv),  a.  [=  F.  germina- 
tif=  Pr.  germinatiu  =  Pg.  It.  germinative ;  as 


gerontes 

germinate  +  4ve.]  Pertaining  to,  consistingin 

constituting,  or  capable  of  germination;  gar' 

minal. 
germinet  (j^r'min),  v.  i.    [MB.  germinen;  <  Op. 

germiner,  germinate :  see  germinate.]    To  ger- 
■  minate ;  sprout. 

But  save  the  gemmes  in  the  summyte. 
That  hope  of  future  germynyng  may  be. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  119. 

germ-layer  (i6rm'la"6r),  n.  In  Uol.,  any  blasto- 
dermic membrane  or  blastoderm ;  any  layer  of 
cells,  forming  a  membrane,  which  enters  into 
the  structure  of  a  germ  in  its  early  stages.  The 
first  is  the  single  blastoderm  of  a  blastula  or  vesicular  mo- 
rula. By  invagination  this  germ-form  becomes  a  gastrula 
with  two  germ-layers,  the  hypoblastic  blastodermic  layer' 
or  endoderm,  and  the  epiblastic  blastodermic  layer  or  ec- 
toderm ;  developmen  t  between  which  two  of  a  third'  meso- 
blastic  layer  of  cells,  or  mesoderm,  and  subsequent  spHt- 
ting  of  th is  into  an  inner  and  an  outer  layer,  called  splanch- 
nopleureand  soraatopleure,  results  in  the  four  germ-layers 
ol  most  metazoic  animals.  Names  of  special  germ.layers 
or  germ-membranes  are :  blastophylla,  epiblast,  mesohlast 
hypoblast,  endoderm,  ectoderm,  Tnesoderm,  somatopleure 
splanchnopleure,  etc.  They  are  also  called  layers,  as  skin- 
layer,  serous  layer,  etc.  See  cuts  under  gastrula  migas- 
trulation. 

The  Metazoa  can  alone  be  considered  as  true  animals, 
and  the  origin  from  two  primary  germ-layers  may  be  held 
to  form  the  primary  character  of  the  animal  kingdom. 
Ilacckel,  Evol.  of  Man  (trans.),  I.  68. 

germ-membrane  (jerm'mem''''bran), ».  A  germ- 
layer. 

germon  (jer'mon),  «.  [i'^'L.  germo ;  origin  oh- 
scure.]  Orcynus  germo,  a  fish  of  the  family 
Scombridw,  closely  related  to  the  common  tminy. 

germ-peg  (jerm'peg),  n.  A  comfption  of  gem- 
peg. 

germ-plasma  (]erm'plaz"ma),  n.  Protoplasm 
peculiar  to  a  germ  or  ovum,  and  supposed  to 
influence  or  determine  the  character  of  the  re- 
sulting organism,  by  virtue  of  its  special  chem- 
ical or  molecular  composition.  Germ-plasma  may 
thus  be  considered,  theoretically,  as  the  physical  basis  of 
all  the  phenomena  which  are  grouped  under  the  name  of 


Seeds  Genninating.  The  central  figure 
shows  a  plant  which  has  newly  appeared 
above  ground. 


The  germ-plasma  is  regarded  as  a  substance  of  peculiar 
chemical  or  even  more  special  molecular  composition, 
which  passes  over  from  one  generation  to  another. 

Jour.  Roy.  Micros.  Soc.,  1886,  p.  213. 

germ-pore  (jSrm'por),  n.  In  cryptogamic  hot, 
a  pore  or  pit  in  the  outer  integument  of  a  spore, 
through  which  the  exit  of  the  germ-tube  takes 
place. 

Many  of  these  pores  serve  as  places  of  exit  for  the  tubu- 
lar outgrowths  from  the  spore  at  the  time  of  germination, 
and  may  therefore  be  termed  germ-pores;  others  perform 
no  such  function,  and  are  therefore  only  simple  pores  or 
pits.  De  Bary,  Fungi  (trans.),  p.  100. 

germ-shield  (jerm'sheld),  n.     Same  as  notaspis. 
The  germ-shield  is  merely  Jihe  earliest  rudiment  of  that 
dorsal  part  which  first  becomes  defined. 

Haeckel,  EvoL  of  Man  (trans.),  I.  298. 

germ-stock  (jerm'stok),  n.  Same  as  stoloproU- 
fer  (which  see,  under  stolo). 

germ-tube  (jerm'tlib),  n.  In  cryptogamic  lot, 
a  tubular  or  thread-like  growth  first  formed  by 
a  spore  in  germination,  which  by  continued  de- 
velopment and  cell-division  in  one  or  more  di- 
rections becomes  the  thallus.  In  fun^  the 
germ-tube  may  develop  into  either  the  ordinary 
mycelium  or  a  promyeelium. 

germule  (jfer'miil),  n.  [<  germ  +  dim.  -uU.] 
A  germ;  especially,  a  small  or  incipient  germ. 
The  majestic  tree  of  human  thought  can  never  be  com- 
prehended unless  regard  is  had  to  the  formless  germvle 
of  the  psychical  life  of  the  zoophite,  and  ascending  evolu- 
tion is  followed  up  in  the  animal  series. 

Tr.  for  Alien,  and  Neurol,  VL  496. 

germ-vesicle  (i6rm'ves*'i-kl),  n.  In  embryol., 
a  germ  in  a  vesicula.r  state,  it  is  either  {a)  a  true 
germ-vesicle  or  blastula,  preceding  gastrulation,  as  in  most 
animals,  or  (6)  an  intestinal  germ-vesicle  or  gastrocystis, 
peculiar  to  mammals ;  in  the  latter  case  it  follows  gastru- 
lation, and  is  generally  confounded  with  a  blastula;  it  is 
what  is  called  in  human  anatomy  the  blastodermic  vesi- 
cle. See  blastosphere,  gastrocystis,  and  cut  under  gastn- 
lation. 

gem,  V.  and  n.    See  girn. 

gernet,  v.  and  a.    See  yearn. 

gerocomia  (jer-o-ko'mi-a),  ».  [NL. :  see  ge 
rocomv.]     Same  as  gerocomy. 

gerocoimical  (jer-o-kom'i-kal),  a.  [<  gerocomy 
+  -ic-al.]    Pertaining  to  gerocomy.     [Bare.] 

gerocomy  (je-rok'o-mi),  n.  [=  F.  gfy-ocomie,<. 
NL.  gerocomia,  short  for  *gerontocomia  (cf .  hh. 
gerontocomium,  <  LGr.  yepovroKoimm,  a  hospital 
for  old  men,  <  Gr.  ykpuv  {jcpovr-),  an  oldmaa, 
+  KOfielv,  take  care  of.]  Medical  discussion  of 
the  proper  regimen  for  old  people.    [Bare.] 

gerontes  (ge-ron'tes),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  yipovre^,  5!. 
of  ykpiM  {yepovT-),  an  old  man.]  In  Gr.  antiq.,  m 
Dorian  states,  members  of  an  aristocratic  as- 
sembly of  elders  called  the  gerusia.   Thegeru- 
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sia  of  Sparta  consisted  of  the  two  kings,  as  its  presidents, 
and  thirty  members.  Candidates  for  membership  were  not 
eligible  under  sixty  years  of  age,  uorunlessof  distinguished 
character  and  station.  The  gerontes  held  office  for  life; 
their  functions  were  partly  deliberative,  in  that  they  pre- 
pared measures  to  be  laid  before  the  popular  assembly, 
partly  executive,  and  partly  judicial.  With  the  ephors 
and  kings,  they  constituted  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
state. 

gerontikon  (ge-ron'ti-kon),  n.;  pi.  gerontika 
(-ka).  [LGt.  yepovTutAv,  neut.  of  Q-r.  yepovrcKdc, 
of  an  old  man,  <  yepav  {yepovr-),  an  old  man.] 
In  the  Gr.  Ch.,  a  book  containing  a  ooUeetion 
of  anecdotes  and  apothegms  or  sayings  of  an- 
cient anchorites  and  monastic  fathers. 

This  is  one  o2  the  collections  of  Apophthegmata  or 
Gerontika  so  common  in  monastic  MSS.,  of  which  prob- 
ably no  two  are  alike.         Amer.  Jour.  Philol.,  VII.  220. 

gerontocracy  (jer-on-tok'ra-si),  n.  [<  Grr.  yepav 
(yepovT-),  an  old  man,  +  Kp&TOQ,  power.]  Gov- 
ernment by  old  men. 

I  agree  with  Jlr.  Lowe  that  we  are  in  danger  of  engen- 
dering both  a  gerontocracy  and  a  plutocracy. 

QladMone,  quoted  in  W.  B.  Greg's  Slisc.  Essays, 
(1st  ser.,  p.  172. 

gerontogeous  (je-ron-to-je'us),  a.  [<  Gr.  yiparv 
(yepovr-),  an  old  man,  +  yy,  the  earth.]  Be- 
longing to  the  old  world :  said  of  plants,  etc. 

gerontozon  (jer-on-tok'son),  n.  [<  Gr.  yipav 
(yepovr-),  an  old  man,  +  rd^ov,  a  bow.]  In  med., 
same  as  arcus  senilis  (which  see,  under  arcus). 

geropigia,  jerupigia  (jer-6-,  jer-s-pij'i-a),  ». 
[Pg.  geropiga,  Sp.  gerapUega,  ME.  gerapigra, 
ierapigra  (cf.  mod.  pop.  E.  hicJcery-pickery),  a^l 
comiptions  of  hiera-picra,  q.  v.]  A  factitious 
liquor  exported  from  Portugal  for  adulterating 
port  and  other  wines,  and  also  other  beverages. 
Its  composition  is  various,  but  it  generally  contains  about 
one  third  of  strong  brandy  and  two  thirds  of  unfermented 
grape-juice,  strongly  sweetened,  and  colored  by  ratany- 
root,  logwood,  etc.  Very  deleterious  ingredients  are  some- 
times found  la  it  on  analysis. 

-gerous.  [L.  -ger,  -gera,  -gerum :  see  -ger  and 
-ous.^  A  terminal  element  in.  words  of  Latin 
origin,  the  common  adjective  form  of  -ger, 
' -bearing,' as  in  cormJgreroMS,  etc. 

gerrardt,  «.  PVLE.,  also  gerard;  with,  suffix 
-ard,  equiv.  to  OP.  guerreor,  garraow,  a  war- 
rior, enemy,  <  guerre,  war :  see  warrior.']  An 
enemy;  specifically,  the  enemy — that  is,  the 
devil;  fiend. 

The  gerrard  thus  gan  Mr  bigile. 
And  me  also,  alias  that  while ! 

Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  64. 

Gerres  (jer'ez),  n.  [< L.  gerres,  aninferiorsalted 
sea-fish.]  A  Cuvierian  (1829)  genus  of  acanthop- 
terygian  fishes. 

Gerrhonotidae  (jer-o-not'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gerrhonotus  +  -idee.']  A  family  of  lacertUians, 
typified  by  the  genus  Gerrhonotus:  scarcely  dis- 
tinguished from  Anguidce. 

Gerrhonotus  (jer-o-no'tus),  m.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
yippov,  anythiiig  niade  of  wickerwork,  as  a 
shield,  screen,  etc.,  +  varog,  back.]    A  genus  of 
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typical  genus  of  the  family  Gerrhosanrida ;  the 
basket-lizards,    e.  fiamgvlaris  is  a  South  African  spe- 


Cerrhonoius  cixruleus. 


lizards,  of  the  family  Anguidw,  or  giving  name 
to  the  Gerrhonotidce.  There  are  several  species  in  the 
western  United  States,  as  O.  nobilis,  (?.  principis,  and  G. 
iwulticarmatus. 

Gerrhosauridse  (jer-o-sa'ri-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
<  Gerrhosaurus  +  Adw.]  A  family  of  true  la- 
certiUans,  typified  by  the  genus  Gerrhosaurus. 
They  are  characterized  by  having  the  clavicles  dilated 
proximally,  and  frequently  loop-shaped ;  arches  present ; 
the  supratemporal  fossa  roofed  over ;  the  premaxiUary 
single ;  and  the  body  with  osteodermal  plates  with  regu- 
lar tubules,  formed  by  a  transverse  plate  anastomosing 
with  perpendicular  plates.  It  is  a  family  of  Africa  and 
Madagascar,  containing  a  number  of  species  capable  of 
running  with  great  celerity  and  of  burrowing  to  some  ex- 
tent in  the  sand 

Gerrhosaurus  (jer-o-sfi-'^s),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
ysppav,  anything  made  of  wickerwork,  as  a 
shield,  screen,  etc.,  +  aavpog,  a  lizard.]     The 


Gerrhosaurus  Jlavigularis, 

cies,  about  12  inches  long,  of  a  yellowish-brown  color  with 
lighter  and  darker  marMngs. 

gerrick  (ger'ik)',  ».  [E.  dial.  (Cornish);  origin 
obscure.  Cf.  gerrock  (?).]  A  local  English 
(Cornish)  name  of  the  garfish,  Belone  vulgaris. 

Gerridse  (jer'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gerris  or 
Gerres  +  -idee.']  1.  A  family  of  water-bugs, 
or  aquatic  heteropterous  insects,  typified  by 
the  genus  Gerris.  See  Hydrobatidw.  Also 
written  Gerrida,  Gerrides. —  2.  A  family  of 
acanthopterygian  fishes,  typified  by  the  genus 
Gerres.  They  have  a  compressed  body,  protractile  jaws, 
lower  pharyngeal  bones  generally  coalesced  in  the  adult, 
a  long  dorsal  lln  with  the  anterior  portion  spinigerous,  anal 
ftn  moderate  or  short  and  with  two  to  four  spines,  and  four 

'  complete  sets  of  gills  and  pseudobranchise.  The  species 
are  numerous,  and  representatives  occur  in  all  tropical 
and  subtropical  seas.  Most  of  them  are  of  small  size, 
rarely  exceeding  5  or  6  inches. 

Gerris  (jer'is),  n.  [NL. ;  cf .  Gr.  yeppov,  a  shield 
or  other  thing  made  of  wickerwork.]  The 
name-giving  genus  of  bugs  of  the  family  Ger- 
rides.   Fabricius,  1794. 

The  old  name,  Gerrig,  by  which  many  of  these  insects 
[HydrobaiidoB]  were  formerly  known,  has  become  obsolete, 
by  reason  of  its  having  been  used  for  various  insects  not 
generically  connected.  .  .  .  Our  most  common  species, 
G.  remigis,  has  been  taken  from  Gerris,  and  is  now  placed 
in  the  genus  Hygrotrechus.       Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  II.  267. 

gerrock  (ger'ok),  n.  [Sc,  also  spelled  gerrack 
and  gerrocTcs.  Cf.  gerrat,  gerrit,  a  samlet,  per- 
haps <  Gael,  gearr,  short.]  A  local  Scotch 
name  of  the  coalfish. 

gerrymander  (ger'i-man-dfer),  n.  [In  humor- 
ous imitation  ot  salamander,  from  a  fancied  re- 
semblance to  this  animal  of  a  map  of  one  of  the 
districts  formed  in  the  redistrioting  of  Massa- 
chusetts by  the  legislature  in  1811,  when  El- 
bridge  Gerry  was  governor.  The  redistrieting 
was  intended  (it  was  believed  at  the  instigation 
of  Gerry)  to  secure  unfairly  the  election  of  a 
majority  of  Democratic  senators.  It  is  now 
known,  however,  that  he  was  opposed  to  the 
measure.]  In  tf.  S.  poUUcs,  an  arbitrary  ar- 
rangement of  the  political  divisions  of  a  State, 
in  disregard  of  the  natural  or  proper  boundaries 
as  indicated  by  geography  or  position,  made  so 
as  to  give  one  party  an  unfair  advantage  in 
elections.  The  effect  of  such  a  proceeding  has  some- 
times been  to  secure  to  a  party  a  majority  in  the  legisla- 
ture of  a  State,  or  in  its  quota  of  members  of  Congress,  at 
an  election  in  which  the  opposite  party  received  a  majority 
of  the  total  number  of  votes. 

gerrymander  (ger'i-man-der),  V.  t.  [<  gerry- 
mander, n.]  1.  To  district,  as  a  State,  by  the 
unfair  arrangement  called  a  gerrymander ;  ar- 
range arbitrarily  and  unfairly,  as  the  boun- 
daries of  political  divisions,  for  the  sake  of  par- 
tisan advantage  in  elections. — 2.  To  shift  and 
manipulate,  as  facts,  so  as  to  force  an  agree- 
ment with  a  preconceived  notion.     [Kare.] 

Gerrymandering  dialect  phenomena  cannot  but  hurt  a 
domain  of  philology  that  is  sadly  in  lack  of  material  with 
which  to  operate.    Tram.  Amer.  Philol.  Ass. ,  XVIII.  123. 

gersdorffite  (gerz'd6rf-it),  re.  [Named  after 
Hofrath  von  Gersdorf,  proprietor  of  a  nickel- 
mine  where  the  mineral  was  first  found.]  A 
mineral  consisting  of  nickel  sulphid  and  nickel 
arsenide,  having  a  silver-white  to  steel-gray 
color  and  metallic  luster. 

(jershonite  (ger'shon-it),  n.  [<  Gershon  -I- 
-ite2.]  Among  the  aiicient  Hebrews,  a  descen- 
dant of  Gershon,  son  of  Levi,  and  a  member  of 
the  second  in  rank  of  the  three  great  families 
of  the  Levites.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Ger- 
shonites,  when  the  tabernacle  was  moved,  to 
carry  the  coverings  and  hangings. 
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gersomet,  gersumet, « ■  [Also  gressom,  grassum, 
gressam, gressome, gressume, gressoin,  etc.;  < ME. 
gersum,  <  AS. gwrsum,  gersum,  treasure,  riches,  < 
Icel.  gorsemi,  gersemi,  a  costly  thing,  a  jewel.] 
1.  Riches;  wealth;  treasure. — 2.  Bonus;  ex- 
tra payment,  such  as  a  fine  exacted  from  a  ten- 
ant on  the  transfer  of  his  holding,  or  a  sum  by 
way  of  commutation  in  advance  in  compen- 
sation for  a  reduction  of  the  rate  of  rent  under 
the  lease. 

Norwich  .  .  .  paide  unto  the  king  twenty  pounds;  .  .  . 
but  now  it  paieth  seventy  pounds  by  weight  to  the  king^ 
and  an  hundred  shillings  for  a  gersume  to  the  queene. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Camden's  Britain,  p.  474. 

gerund  (jer'und),  n.  [<  LL.  gerundium,  also 
called  gerundivus  modus  (see  gerundive),  <  ge~ 
rundus,  another  form  of  gerendus,  neut.  gerun^ 
dum,  gerendum,  only  in  oblique  eases,  the  ge- 
rundive and  gerund,  respectively,  of  gerere, 
carry,  carry  on,  perfonn:  so  called  because, 
according  to  the  old  grammarians,  the  gerund 
prop,  expressed  the  doing  or  the  necessity  of 
doing  something.]  The  name  given  originally 
by  grammarians  to  a  Latin  verbal  noun,  used 
in  oblique  cases  with  an  infinitival  value :  as, 
amandi,  amando,  amandum,  'loving';  heace 
applied  also  in  other  languages  to  somewhat 
kindred  formations :  e.  g.,  in  Sanskrit  to  forms 
in  tvd,  ya,  etc.,  having  the  value  of  indeclin- 
able adjectives:  as,  gatva,  -gatya,  'going';  in 
Anglo-Saxon  to  a  dative  infinitive  after  td: 
as,  god  to  etanne,  'good  to  eat'  (that  is,  'good 
for  eating').    Abbreviated  ger. 

gerund-grinder  (jer'und-grin'dfer),  «.  A  ped- 
ant ;  a  pedagogue.     [Humorous.] 

The  world  is  governed  by  names ;  and  with  the  word 
pedagogue  has  been  ludicrously  associated  the  idea  of  a 
pedant,  a  mere  plodder,  a  petty  tyrapt,  a  gerund-grinder, 
and  a.bnm-bmsher.  V.  Erwx,  Winter  Evenings,  lix. 

Here  is  the  glass  for  pedagogues,  preceptors,  tutors, 
govemours,  gerund-grinders,  and  bear-leaders  to  view 
themselves  in.  Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  iv.  112. 

gerund-grinding  (jer-vrnd-grin^ding),  n.  Plod- 
ding or  pedantic  grammatical  or  other  study  or 
teaching.     [Humorous.] 

Gerund-grinding  and  pai'sing  are  usually  prepared  for 
at  the  last  moment.  Hone's  Every-day  Book,  II.  33v 

Other  departments  of  schooling  had  been  infinitely 
more  productive  for  our  young  friend  than  the  gerund- 
grinding  one.  Carlyle,  Sterling,  i.  4-. 

gerundial  (jf-run'di-al),  a.  and  re.     [<  L.  gerun- 
dium, gerund,  H-  -al.']    I.   a.  Same  as  gerwm- 
dival. 
II.  re.  Same  as  gerundive. 

Not  to  mention  exceptional  cases,  the  Latms  regularly 
employed  the  gerundial  both  actively  and  passively. 

G.  P.  Marsh,  Lects.  on  Eng.  Lang.,  xxix. 

gerundially  (jf-run'di-al-i),  adv.  In  the  man- 
ner of  a  gerunii. 

The  Icelandic  active  participle  is  used  gerundiaily  as 
a  passive.  G.  P.  Marsh,  Lects.  on  Eng.  Lang.,  xxix. 

gerundi'val  (jf-run'di-val  or  jer-un-di'val),  a. 
[<  gerundive  -i-  -al.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the 
nature  of  a  gerundive.    Also  gerumdial. 

The  line  between  the  g&rundival  and  the  more  ordinary 
adjective  use  is  in  other  cases  not  always  easy  to  draw. 
Whitney,  Trans.  Amer.  PhUol.  Ass.,  XV.  119. 

gerundi've  (je-run'div),  n.  [=  F.  gSrondif  = 
Pr.  gerundiu  '=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  gerundio  =  D.  ge- 
rondium  =  G.  Dan.  gerundium ;  <  LL.  gerundi- 
vus :  see  gerund.]  A  name  given  originally  by 
Latin  grammarians  to  the  future  participle 
passive,  as  amandus, '  to  be  loved,  requiring  to 
be  loved,'  but  also  used  in  the  grammars  of 
other  languages,  as  Sanskrit,  to  indicate  ver- 
bal adjectives  having  a  like  office.  Also  gerun- 
dial. 

gerundively  (je-run'div-U),  adv.  In  the  man- 
ner of  a  gerund  or  gerundive ;  as  or  in  place 
of  a  gerund  or  gerundive. 

gerusia  (ge-ro'si-a),  re.  [L.  gerusia,  <  Gr.  yepov- 
aia,  <  yipav  (yepovr-),  an  old  man.  Cf .  senate,  of 
similar  origin.  ]  A  senate  or  council  of  elders  in 
many  ancient  Dorian  states,  particularly  that  of 
Sparta,  it  was  the  aristocratic  element  in  the  Dorian 
polity,  corresponding  to  the  boule,  or  democratic  senate, 
in  most  Ionic  states.    See  gerontes. 

gervao  (ger-va'o),  re.  [Braz.]  The  Stacliytar- 
plieta  Jamaicensis,  a  verbenaceous  herb  of  the 
West  Indies  and  South  America,  reputed  to 
possess  valuable  medicinal  properties.  The 
leaves  have  been  used  to  adulterate  tea. 

ger'Ver  (jer'ver),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  A  name 
of  the  spotted  rusa  deer.    Also  called  gower. 

geryt,  a.  [ME.  (equiv.  to  mod.  E.  *gyry),  <  *ger, 
*gere,  *geer  (also  in  comp.  gerful,  q.  v.),  <  OF. 
gir  =  Pr.  gir  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  giro,  gyre,  turn  (see 
•)i  +  i/-'-.]    Changeable;  fickle. 
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Right  so  gan  gery  Venus  overcaste 
The  hertes  of  hire  folk. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  1.  678. 

His  second  hawke  waxed  gerye, 
And  was  with  flying  wery. 

Skelton,  Ware  the  Hawke. 

Cteryonia  (Jer-i-o'ni-a),  )i.  [NL.  (P6ron  and  Le- 
sueur,  1809),  <  L.  Geryon,  <  Gr.  Vripvuv,  aeryoB, 
a  three-bodied  giant,  lit. '  the  shouter,'  <  yvpijetv, 
cry,  shout.]  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Geryoniidw.  it  is  characterized  by  6  radial  canals  with- 
out a  lingual  cone,  and  by  having  the  process  of  the  audi- 
tory organ  inclosed  in  a  vesicle  lying  in  the  gelatinous 
substance  of  the  disk,  near  the  edge  of  the  latter.  G. 
umbella  is  an  example. 

Oeryoniidae  (jer"i-o-na'i-de),  II.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Geryonia  +  -idoe.']  A  family  of  T)-achymedusce. 
It  is  characterized  by  an  umbrella  with  cartilaginous 
ridges,  8  to  12  marginal  peronia;  and  as  many  acoustic 
vesicles,  4  to  6  tubular  niai-ginal  tentacles,  with  as  many 
canals  leading  into  the  radial  canal,  foliaceous  gonads,  and 
a  long  cylindroconic  manubrium  or  gastric  pedicle  with 
a  proboscis-like  oral  portion.  Also  written  Geryonidce. 
Eschscholtz,  1829. 

gesettes-landf,  n.    Same  as  gafol-land. 

gesith  (AS.  pron.  ge-seTH'),  »•  [AS.  gesith,  a 
companion,  comrade,  in  particular,  as  in  def. 
(=  OS.  gisith  =  OHGr.  gisindo,  MHG-.  gesinde  = 
Goth,  gasinthja,  a  eompaniori),  <  ge-,  implying 
'  together '  (see  i-),  +  sith,  a  journey:  see  sithe'- 
and  send.']  In  Anglo-Saxon  England,  one  of 
the  comitatus  or  personal  following  of  a  noble, 
and  especially  of  the  king.  The  king's  gesiths  stood 
in  close  relation  to  his  person,  depended  upon  his  favor, 
and  formed  the  basis  of  the  order  of  thanes  or  lower  no- 
bility. 

The  most  eminent  of  the  persons  who,  in  the  relation  of 
^enth  or  comes  to  the  king,  held  portions  of  folkland  or 
of  royal  demesne,  and  were  bound  to  him  by  the  oath  of 
fealty.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  §  62. 

The  "comrade,"  on  the  other  hand  —  the  gesith  or 
thegn  as  he  was  called  —  bound  himself  to  follow  and 
fight  for  his  lord.  '    J.  E.  Green,  Making  of  Eng.,  p.  168. 

seslingt,  «•    An  obsolete  variant  of  gosling. 

Gesnera  (jes'ne-ra),  n.  [NL.,  named  after 
Conrad  von  Gesner:  see  Gesnerian.~\  A  ge- 
nus of  plants,  the  type  of  the  order  Gesneraeew, 
including  about  50  species  of  tropical  America, 
mostly  Brazilian.  They  have  tuberous  roots,  herba- 
ceous stems  with  opposite  leaves,  and  usually  red  or  orange 
flowers.  Most  of  the  species  are  ornamental,  and  several 
are  frequent  in  greenhouses. 

Oesneraceae  (jes-ne-ra'sf-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fem. 
pi.  of  gesncraceus :  see  geisneraceovs.']  A21  or- 
der of  gamopetalous  exogens,  with  irregular 
corollas,  didynamous  stamens,  and  a  one-celled 
ovary  with  two  parietal  many-seeded  placentae. 
It  is  nearly  allied  to  the  Scrophulariacece.  It  includes 
about  70  genera  and  70O  species,  natives  of  tropical  or  sub- 
tropical regions,  especially  of  America.  They  are  herbs 
or  shrubs,  with  usually  opposite  leaves,  and  with  large, 
showy,  and  often  very  handsome  flowers.  Among  the 
larger  genera  are  Gesnera,  Gloxinia,  Cyrtandra,  ^schy- 
nanthus,  and  Achimenes,  many  species  of  which  are  found 
in  cultivation.  The  succulent  fruits  of  some  species  are 
edible. 

gesneraceous  (jes-ne-ra'shius),  a.  [<  NL.  ges- 
neraceus  ;  <  Gesnera,  q.  v.]  Belonging  or  per- 
tainiag  to  the  Gesneracece. 

Oesneria  (jes-ne'ri-a),  «.  [NL.,  named  after 
Conrad  von  Gesner:  see  Gesnerian.]  In  zooL: 
(a)  A  genus  of  pyralid  moths :  same  as  Scopa- 
ria.  SUbner,  1816.  (6)  A  genus  of  dipterous 
insects,  of  the  family  Musoidm.  Bobineau-Des- 
midy,  1830. 

'Gesnerian  (ges-ne'ri-an),  a.  [<  Gesner  +  -ian.'] 
Pertaining  to  Conrad  von  Gesner  (otherwise 
written  Gessner),  a  naturalist  and  scholar  of 
Ziirich  (1516-65),  author  of  important  works 
on  zoology,  botany,  medicine,  philology,  etc. 

gesset,  r.    A  Middle  English  form  of  guess^. 

.gesso  (jes'so),  n.  [It.,  plaster,  chalk,  lime,  <  L. 
3y/JSM)«,  plaster:  see  gypsum.']  'iaihe  fine  arts : 
(a)  A  prepared  mass  or  surface  of  plaster,  usu- 
ally as  a  groimd  for  painting. 

When  a  smooth  stone  surface  was  to  be  painted,  a  thin 
coat  of  whitening  or  fine  gesso  was  laid  as  a  ground. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XVII.  46. 

Hence,  by  extension — (6)  Any  preparation  ap- 
3)lied  to  a  surface  to  fit  it  to  receive  painting. 

[A  shield]  is  formed  of  wood  faced  with  canvas,  on 
which  is  laid  a  gesso  to  receive  the  painting  and  gilding. 
J.  Hewitt,  Ancient  Armour,  III.  497. 
Gesso  dure  [It. :  gesso,  plaster ;  duro,  hard],  a  fine  pre- 
pared hard  plaster  used  for  works  of  sculpture ;  hence, 
a  bas-relief  composed  of  this  material,  generally  colored 
as  if  in  imitation  of  terra-cotta,  and  mounted  in  a  frame 
wholly  or  in  part  of  carved  wood.  These  bas-reliefs  are 
not  uncommon  in  Italy;  among  them  are  works  of  some 
of  the  great  masters  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies. 

The  fine  gesso  duro  of  this  relief,  .  .  .  which  is  in  some 
respects  superior  to  the  marble,  perhaps  represents  the 
master's  original  conception. 

C.  C.  Perkins,  Italian  Sculpture,  p.  123,  note. 
;gestlt,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  guesH. 
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gest^t  (jest),  n.  [<  ME.  gest,  geste,  a  deed, 
achievement,  event,  more  commonly  a  story  of 
deeds  or  adventures,  an  entertaining  tale  (now 
used  only  in  this  sense,  and  spelled  jest :  see 
Jest),  <  OP.  geste,  F.  gfeste  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  gesta 
(usually  as  pi. ),  <  ML.  gesta,  a  deed,  deeds,  fem. 
(sc.  res,  thing)  or  neut.  pi.  of  L.  gestus,  done, 
pp.  of  gerere,  bear,  carry,  carry  on,  do,  perform : 
see  gerent,  and  cf.  gest'^,  etc.]  1.  That  which 
is  done ;  an  act,  deed,  or  achievement. 
The  gcsts  of  kings,  great  captains,  and  sad  wars. 

B.  Jonson,  tr.  of  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry. 
And  surely  no  ceremonies  of  dedication,  no,  not  of  Solo- 
mon's temple  itself,  are  comparable  to  those  sacred  gests 
whereby  this  place  was  sanctified.  Mede,  Churches. 

2.  A  tale  of  achievement  or  adventure ;  a  story ; 
a  romance. 

The  halle  was  al  ful,  ywis. 

Of  hem  that  writen  olde  gestes. 

As  ben  on  trees  rokes  nestes. 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  1.  1515. 
Ac  for  I  can  noither  tabre  ne  trompe  ne  telle  none  gestes, 
Farten,  ne  fythelen  at  festes,  ne  harpen, 
lape  ne  logly  ne  gentlych  pype. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xiii.  230. 
This  Egea,  the  gest  sais,  was  a  iust  lady. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  12772. 

gest^t,  «>•  i-     [<  MB-  gesten;  from  the  noun. 
Now  used  in  a  particular  sense,  and  spelled 
jest,  q.  v.]     To  tell  stories  or  romances. 
But  trusteth  wel,  I  am  a  Southren  man, 
I  can  nat  geste,  rom,  raf,  ruf,  by  lettre, 
Ne,  God  wot,  17m  holde  I  but  litel  bettre. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Parson's  Tale,  1.  43. 
I  liaue  ioye  forto  gest 

Of  the  lambe  of  love  with-oute  othe. 

Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  211. 

gest^t  (jest),  n.  [<  P.  geste  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  gesto, 
<  L.  gestus,  carriage,  posture,  gesture,  <  gere- 
re, bear,  carry,  refl.  bear  oneself,  behave :  see 
gest^.]  1.  Bearing;  carriage  of  one's  person ; 
deportment. 

Portly  his  person  was,  and  much  increast 
Through  his  Heroicke  grace  and  honourable  gest. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  ii.  24. 
2.  Gesture. 

The  Porter  eke  to  her  did  lout  with  humble  gestes. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  ix.  28. 

A  slender  tender  Boy 
Where  grace  and  beautie  for  the  prize  doo  play :  . 
Grace  in  each  part  and  in  each  gest,  alike. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Trophies. 

gest^t,  «.  [A  var.  of  jfisii.]  1.  A  stage,  rest, 
or  stop  in  traveling :  same  as  gist^. 

When  at  Bohemia 
You  take  my  lord,  I'll  give  him  my  commission. 
To  let  him  there  a-month,  behind  the  gest 
Preflx'd  for  's  parting.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  i.  2. 

2.  Alistof  the  several  stages  of  a  journey;  an 
itinerary;  specifically,  a  roll  or  journal  of  the 
several  days  and  stages  prearranged  for  a  roy- 
al progress  in  England.  Many  such  gests  are 
extant  in  the  heralds'  of&ce. 

gestant  (jes'tant),  a.  [<  L.  gestan{t-)s,  ppr.  of 
gestare,  Isear,  carry,  freq.  of  gerere,  pp.  gestus, 
bear,  carry:  see  gerent,  gest^,gest^.]  Bui'dened; 
charged;  laden;  pregnant:  a,s,  " clonds gestant 
with  heat,"  Mrs.  Browning,     [Rare.] 

gestation  (jes-ta'shon),  n.  [=  F.  gestation  = 
It.  gestaeione,  <  L.  "gestatio{n-),  a  carrying,  < 
gestare,  bear,  carry:  see  gestant.]  If.  A  bear- 
ing or  carrying ;  exercise  by  being  carried. 

Gestation  in  a  carriage  or  wagon. 

Sir  T.  Elyot,  Castle  of  Health,  ii.  34. 
But  nothing  is  there  more  holesome  than  walking  and 
gestation;  which  is  an  exercise  performed  many  waies. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xxviii.  4. 
The  gestation  of  rings  upon  this  hand  and  finger. 

Sir  T.  Browne.,  Vulg.  Err.,  iv.  4. 

2.  The  act  or  condition  of  carrying  young  in 
the  womb  from  conception  to  delivery;  preg- 
nancy. 

The  symptoms  of  spurious  pregnancy  are  occasionally  so 
close  an  imitation  of  those  of  true  gestation  as  to  present 
great  difficulties  in  their  diagnosis.  Quain,  Med.  Diet. 
Dorsal  gestation,  the  carrying  of  eggs  or  embryos  in 
brood-pouches  on  the  back,  as  is  done  by  many  batra- 
chians,  as  of  the  genera  Pipa,  Nototrema,  and  others.— 
Extra-Uterine  gestation,  pregnancy  in  which  the  fetus 
lies  outside  of  the  uterus,  as  In  the  Fallopian  tube  or  in 
tlie  peritoneal  cavity.— Manunary  or  pouch  gestation, 
the  carrying  of  prematurely  bom  young  in  the  mammary 
pouch  or  marsupium,  where  they  adhere  to  the  nipples,  as 
is  usual  with  marsupial  mammals.— Oral  gestation,  the 
carrying  of  eggs  in  the  mouth  till  they  hatch,  as  is  done 
by  many  fishes.- Uterine  gestation,  the  ordinary  gesta- 
tion or  pregnancy  of  mammals. 
gestatorium  (jes-ta-td'ri-um),  n. ;  pi.  gestatoria 
(-a).  [ML.,  <  L.  gestare,  bear,  carry:  see  ges- 
tant.] In  the  middle  ages,  a  portable  object 
or  utensil,  specifically  an  ecclesiastical  utensil, 
such  as  a  portable  shrine,  a  feretory  for  relics, 
or  the  like. 
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gestatory  (jes'ta-to-ri),  a.  [<  L.  gestatoriua, 
that  serves  for  carrying,  <  gestare,  carry:  see 
gestant]  1+.  Capable  of  being  carried  or  worn. 
The  crowns  and  garlands  of  the  ancients  were  either 
gestatory,  such  as  they  wore  about  their  heads  and  necks 
etc.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Miac,  p.  90! 

2.  Pertaining  to  gestation  or  pregnancy, 
gesticif  (jes'tik),  a.     [<  ges1^  +  -ic.]    Pertain- 
ing to  gests;  legendary;  romantic. 
gestic2  (jes'tik),  a.    [<  gest^  +  -ic.]   Pertaining 
to  action  or  motion,  specifically  to  dancing:  as 
"  th.e  gestic  sxt,"  Scott.     [Bare.]  ' 

And  the  gay  grandsire,  skill'd  in  gestic  lore. 
Has  frisk'd  beneath  the  burthen  of  threescore. 

Goldsmith,  Traveller,  1.  263. 

gesticular-(jes-tik'u-lar),  a.     [<  L.  gesUeulus,  a 

gesture,  +  -ar^.]    Pull  of  or  characterized  by 

varied  action  or  motion ;  gestic'ulatory.  [Rare.] 

Electricity  ...  is  passing,  glancing,  gesticular, 

Emerson,  Eng.  Traits,  xiii, 
gesticulate  (jes-tik'u-lat),  v.;  pret.  and  pp. 
gesticulated,  ppr.  gesticulating.  [<  L.  gestieula- 
tus,  pp.  of  gesticulari  (>  It.  gesticolare  =  Pg.  Sp. 
gesticular  =  P.  gesticuler),  make  mimic  ges- 
tures, <  gesticulus  (found  first  in  LL.),  a  mimic 
gesture,  dim.  of  gestus,  a  gesture:  see  gest^.] 

1.  intrans.  To  make  gestures ;  express  thoughts 
or  desires,  or  emphasize  or  illustrate  speech, 
by  motions  of  the  body  or  any  part  of  it,  espe- 
cially the  hands  and  arms. 

They  [the  Spaniards]  talk  louder,  and  argue  with  more 
vehemence  than  even  the  French  or  Italians,  and  gestic^l■ 
late  with  equal,  if  not  superior,  eagerness. 

H.  Swinburne,  Travels  through  Spain,  xiii. 

II.  trans.  To  express  or  represent  by  ges- 
tures ;  imitate ;  enact.     [Rare.] 

To  act  the  crimes  these  whippers  reprehend. 
Or  what  their  servile  apes  gesticulate. 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  To  the  Keader. 
The  whole  day  passed  in  shouting  and  gestviulating  our 
peaceful  intentions  to  the  crowd  assembled  on  the  heights 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

Sir  S.  W.  Baker,  Heart  of  Africa,  p.  227. 

gesticulation  (jes-tik-u-la'shon),  n.  [=  F.  ges- 
ticulation =  Sp.  gesticulaoion  =  Pg.  gestieulacclo 
=  It.  gesticulazione,  gesticolazione,  <  L.  gestwtir 
latioin-),  <  gesticulari,  gesticulate :  see  gesUeu- 
late.]  1.  The  act  or  practice  of  gesticulating 
or  making  gestures:  as,  his  gesticulation  is  awk- 
ward. 
Gesticulation,  which  is  an  emotional  manifestation, 

.  must  be  distinguished  from  pantomime,  which  is  part  of 
intellectual  language.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXV.  176. 

2.  A  gesture ;  an  expressive  motion  of  the  head, 
body,  or  limbs. 

At  which  [a  strange  and  sudden  music],  they  fell  into  a 
magical  dance,  full  of  prseposterous  change  and  gestieula- 
tions.  B.  Jonson,  Masque  of  Queens. 

Indeed,  that  standing  is  not  so  simple  a  business  as  we 
imagine  it  to  be  is  evident  from  the  gesticulations  of  a 
drunken  man,  who  has  lost  the  government  of  the  centre 
of  gravity.  PaXey,  Nat.  Theol.,  xi. 

=  Syil.  ^&&  gesture. 
gesticulator  (jes-tik'u-la-tor),  n.  [=  F.  gesticu- 
lateur = Pg.  gesticulador-=:tt.  gesticolatore,  <  LL. 
gesticulator,  <  L.  gesticulari,  gesticulate:  see  ges- 
ticulate.] One  who  gesticulates,  or  makes  ges- 
tures or  postures. 

The  word  minstrel  had  had  a  separate  history  before  it 
became  synonymous  (as  in  the  Catholicon  Anglicum  of 
1843)  with  gesticulator,  histrio,  joculator,  and  other  names 
for  strolling  entertainers.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  480. 

He  was  a  violent  partisan  of  the  Conservatives,  and 
being  a  good  stutterer,  an  excitable  character,  and  a  vio- 
lent gesticulator,  it  soon  became  evident  that  he  was  in 
some  measure  the  butt  of  his  companions. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVI.  652. 

gesticulatory  (jes-tik'u-la-to-ri),  a.  j;<  gestim- 
late  +  -ory.]  Ot  or  pertaining  to  gesticulation; 
representing  by  gestures. 

gestiont, «.  [<  F.  gestion,  <  L.  gestio{n-),  a  man- 
aging, doing,  performing,  <  gerere,  pp.  gesttis, 
bear,  carry,  manage :  see  gest^,  gest^.]  1.  Oper- 
ation ;  orderly  process. 

Is  she  a  woman  that  objects  this  sight,  able  to  worke 
the  chaos  of  the  world  into  gestion? 

Chapman,  Humorous  Day's  Mirth,  p.  79. 

2.  In  French  law,  administration  m  office. 
gestningt,  n.      [<  ME.  gestning,  an  entertaiu- 
ment,  <gest,  guest:  see  guest.]    Lodging;  en- 
tertainment ;  hospitality. 

The  Admiral  haueth  to  Ma  gestninge 
Other  half  hundred  of  riche  kinges. 

King  Horn  (E.  E.  T,  S.),  p.  67. 
gestourt, n.  [ME., also gestiov/r,-D.ow jester, q.v.] 
A  story-teller;  a  narrator  of  exploits  or  adven- 
tures. 

Mynestralles, 
And  gestiours,  that  teUen  tales 
Both  of  wepinge  and  of  game.  ,  ,,m, 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  1. 119»' 
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Fifty  clodede  [clothed]  gestoun. 
To  many  men  he  dede  honours. 
In  comitreys  fer  and  nere. 

Laun/al  (Eitson's  Metr.  Bom.,  I.), 
gestural  (jes'Jur-al),  a.  i<  gesture  + -al.'i  Per- 
taining to  gesttire. 
gesture  (jes'tur),  n.  [<  ML.  gestura,  a  mode  of 
action,  <  L,  gerere,  pp.  gestus,  bear,  refl.  bear 
oneself,  behave,  act:  see  gest^,  gest^.^  If. 
Movement  of  the  body  or  limbs;  carriage  of 
the  person. 

Be  in  gesture  &  behauiour  comely. 

Booke  of  Precedence  (B.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  i.  71. 
There  was  speech  in  their  dumbness,  language  In  their 
very  gesture.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  v.  2. 

This  lor  her  shape  I  love ;  that  for  her  lace ; 
This  lor  her  gesture  or  some  other  grace. 

Carew,  The  Spark. 
2.  A  motion  of  the  head,  body,  or  limbs  ex- 
pressive of  thought,  sentiment,  or  passion ;  any 
action  or  posture  intended  to  express  a  thought 
or  a  feeling,  or  to  emphasize  or  illustrate  what 
is  said. 

TuUie  saieth  well:  The  gesture  ol  man  is  the  speech  of 

his  bodie;  and  therefore  reason  it  is  that,  like  as  the 

speeche  must  agree  to  the  mater,  so  must  also  the  gesture 

agree  to  the  minde.    Sir  T.  Wilson,  Art  ol  Rhetoric,  p.  226. 

Their  gestures  nimble,  dark  eyes  flashing  free. 

Byron,  Childe  Harold. 
He  [Cheyte  Sing]  even  took  ofl  his  turban,  and  laid  it 
in  the  lap  of  Hastings,  a  ^es^ttre  which  in  India  marks  the 
most  profound  submission  and  devotion. 

MaecnUay,  Warren  Hastings. 
His  [Disraeli's]  gesture  was  abundant;  he  often  ap- 
peared as  il  trying  with  what  celerity  he  could  move  his 
body  from  one  side  to  another,  and  throw  his  hands  out 
and  draw  them  in  again. 

W.  Besamt,  Fifty  Years  Ago,  p.  160. 
The  lower  the  intellectual  condition  ol  the  speaker  and 
the  spoken-to,  the  more  indispensable  is  the  addition  ol 
tone  and  gesture, 

Whitney,  Nat.  and  Origin  ol  Lang.,  p.  294. 

3t.  Bearing;  behavior,  in  a  general  sense. 

11  you  do  love  Rosalind  soneartheheartas  your  gesture 
cries  it  out,  when  your  brother  marries  Aliena,  shall  you 
marry  her?  Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  v.  2. 

=Syn.  2.  Gesture,  Gesticulation.  These  words  may  have 
the  same  meaning,  but  gesture  is  more  common  to  repre- 
sent the  thing,  while  gesticulation  generally  represents 
the  act,  and  especially  vigorous,  varied,  and  rapid  action  : 
as,  rapid  and  abundant  gesticulation;  a  slight  gesture  ol 
impatience. 

We  say  with  literal  truth  that  a  look,  a  tone,  a  gesture. 
Is  often  more  eloquent  than  elaborate  speech. 

Whitney,  lite  and  Growth  of  Lang.,  p.  283. 

Attendant  on  strong  feeling,  especially  in  constitutions 
young  or  robust,  there  is  usually  a  great  amount  ol  mere 
bodily  vehemence,  as  gesticulation,  play  of  countenance, 
of  voice,  and  so  on.  This  counts  as  muscular  work,  and 
is  an  addition  to  brain  work. 

A.  Bain,  Corr.  of  Forces,  p.  230. 

gesture  (Jes'tur),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  gestured,  ppr. 
gesturing.  [K  gesture,  to.]  I.  intrans.  To  ges- 
ticulate ;  make  gestures. 

For  the  plaiers,  who  were  sent  for  out  of  Hetruria,  as 
they  daunced  the  measures  to  the  minstrel  and  sound  of 
'flute,  gestured  not  undecently  withall,  after  the  Tuscane 
fashion.  Holland,  tr.  of  Livy,  p.  260. 

II.  trans.  To  accompany  or  enforce  with  ges- 
ture or  action. 

Oar  attire  disgraceth  it ;  it  is  not  orderly  read  nor  ges- 
tured as  beseemeth.  Hooker,  Bodes.  Polity. 

gesture-language  (jes'tur-lang"gwaj),  to.  A 
language  of  gestures;  a  body  of  signs  for 
thought  consisting  of  morements  of  the  hands, 
arms,  etc. ;  sign4anguage. 

The  gesture-language,  of  a  very  considerable  degree  of 
development,  of  the  prairie  tribes  of  American  Indians ; 
or  such  signs  as  are  the  natural  resort  of  those  who  by 
deafness  are  cut  off  Irom  ordinary  spoken  intercourse 
with  their  lellows.       Whitney,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XVIII.  767. 

gestureless  (jes'tur-les),  a.     [<  gesture  +  -less.'] 
Without  gesture';"  free  from  gestures. 
gesturementt  (jes'tflr-ment),  ».    [<  gesture  + 
-ment.]    The  act  of  making  gestures ;  gesticu- 
lation. « 

Meanwhile  our  poets  in  high  parliament 
Sit  watching  every  word  and  gesturement. 

Bp.  Hall,  Satires,  I.  iii.  46. 

gesturer  (jes'tur-6r),  to.  One  who  gesticulates ; 
an  actor. 

[The  poet]  may  likewise  exercise  the  part  ol  gesturer, 
as  though  he  seemed  to  meddle  in  rude  and  common  mat- 
ters. W.  Webbe,  Eng.  Poetry,  p.  96. 

gesture-speech  (jes'tur-spech),  n.  Same  as 
gesture-language.     [Bare.] 

Possessing  a  copious  and  voluble  vocabulary,  largely 
supplemented  by  gesture-speech,  or  shrug-language,  and 
violating  in  their  articulation  the  usual  powers  ol  written 
characters,  they  [French  ornithologists]  not  only  acquired 
a  trick  ol  Gallicizing  technical  words,  but  they  also  cul- 
tivated a  characteristic  habit  of  rising  superior  to  orthog- 
raphy.     Bull.  V.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  V.,  No.  4, 1880,  p.  691. 

gesturoust  (jes'tur-us),  a.    [<  gesture  +  -ous.] 
Using  gestures ;  gestioulatory, 
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Some  be  as  toyinge,  jMfttroits,  and  oounterlelctlngol  any- 
thing by  ymltation,  as  Apes. 

Touchstone  of  Complexions,  p.  97. 

geswarp  (ges'warp),  n.    See  guess^arp. 

geti  (get),  V. ;  pret.  got  (gat,  obs.),  pp.  got  or 
gotten,  ppr.  getting.  [Formerly  also  gett;  dial. 
git;  ME.  geten  (rarely  geten,  pret.  gat,  pi.  gaten, 
geten,  pp.  geten,  later  goten),  <  AS.  gitan,  gytan, 
gietan,  take,  obtain,  very  rare  in  the  simple 
form,  but  frequent  in  comp.,  a-gitan,  get,  and- 
gitan,  on-gitan,  understand,  an-gitan,  on-gitan, 
seize  upon,  he-gitan  (>  E.  leget),  for-gitan  (>  E. 
forget),  ofer-gitan,  forget,  under-gitan,  under- 
stand (pret.  -geat,  pi.  -gedton,  pp.  -geten),  and 
in  the  other  tongues  usually  in  like  com- 
pounds; =  OS.  hi-getan,  far-getan  =  OPries. 
ur-jeta,  for-jeta'  =  MD.  ver-ghiten,  D.  ver-geten 
=  MLG.  vor-getten,  LG-.  ver-geten  =  OHG.  ir- 
gezzwn,  pi-gezzan,  fer-gezzan,  MHG.  vergezzen, 
G.  vergessen  =  Icel.  geta,  get,  =  Sw.  for-gdta  = 
OT>a,n.for-gcBtte,torget  (ef .  8w.gitta='Da,n.  gide, 
feel  inclined  to,  gjette,  guess),  =  Goth.  U-gitan, 
find,  obtain,  =  L.  -hendere  (•/  hed),  in  comp. 
prehendere,  oontr.  prendere,  seize  (>  ult.  E.  pre- 
hend,  etc.,  prize},  prison,  etc.),  and  in  prada, 
booty,  prey  (>  E.  prey),  ^rcedium,  property, 
estate,  ftedera,  ivy  (that  wluch  clings),  etc. ;  = 
Gr.  xo-vSO'Veiv  (•/  xaS),  seize:  the  orig.  mean- 
ing being  '  seize,  take,'  whence  the  wide  range 
of  special  applications,  to  express  any  kind  of 
literal  or  figurative  attainment.]  I.  trans.  1. 
To  obtain;  procure;  gain;  win;  attain  to;  ac- 
quire by  any  means :  as,  to  get  favor  by  service, 
or  wealth  by  industry;  to  get  a  good  price; 
to  get  an  advantage;  to  get  possession;  to  get 
fame  or  honor. 

Thei  brought  be-lore  theym  all  the  riche  prise  thatthei 
hadde  geten.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  201. 

"  Me  list  not "  (said  the  Elfln  knight)  "  receave 
Thing  offred,  till  1  know  it  well  be  gott." 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  vil.  19. 
His  holy  arm  hath  gotten  him  the  victory.     Fs.  xcvlii.  1. 
Wisdom  not  only  gets,  but  got  retains. 

Qaarles,  Emblems,  iv.  12. 
I  told  you  'twas  in  vain  to  think  ol  getting  Money  out 
ol  her :    She  says,  il  a  Shilling  wou'd  do 't,  she  wou'd  not 
save  you  Irom  starving  or  hanging. 

Wycherley,  Plain  Dealer,  v.  1. 

In  the  Spring  the  wanton  lapwing  gets  himsell  another 

crest.  Tennyson,  Locksley  Hall. 

2.  Specifically,  to  obtain  by  labor;  earn;  win 
by  habitual  effort:  as,  to  get  one's  own  living; 
to  get  coal.  As  a  technical  term  in  coal-mining,  getting 
includes  all  the  operations,  Irom  the  holing  or  undercut- 
ting of  the  coal  to  the  hauling  ol  it  to  the  shaft  ready  to 
be  raised  to  the  surface. 

1  am  a  true  labourer ;  I  earn  that  I  eat,  get  that  I  wear. 
Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iii.  2. 

3.  To  beget;  procreate;  generate. 

There  theAungelle  commaunded  Adam  that  he  scholde 
duelle  with  his  Wyf  Eve:  of  the  whiche  he  gatt  Sethe. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  67. 
Make  him  get  sons  and  daughters, 
Young  giants.  B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  ii.  1. 

4.  To  acquire  mental  grasp  or  command  of; 
commit  to  memory ;  learn :  as,  to  get  a  lesson. 

Lo,  Yates !  without  the  least  finesse  ol  art, 
He  gets  applause — I  wish  he'd  get  his  part. 

Churchill,  Kosciad. 
His  stock,  a  lew  French  phrases  got  by  heart, 
With  much  to  learn,  but  nothing  to  impart. 

Couiper,  Progress  ol  Error,  1.  375. 

5.  To  prevail  on ;  induce ;  persuade. 

Their  king  Groff  arius  [they]  get  to  raise  his  pow'rlul  force ; 
Who,  must'ring  up  an  host  ol  mingled  loot  and  horse, 
Upon  the  Troians  set.  Drayton,  Polyolbion,  i.  443. 

Their  Iriends  c6uld  not  get  them  to  speak. 

Burton,  Anat.  ol  Mel.,  p.  239. 

6.  To  cause  or  procure  to  be :  vpith  a  past  par- 
ticiple qualifying  the  object:  as,  to  get  a  thing 
done. 

Those  things  I  bid  you  do ;  get  them  dispatoh'd. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  i.  4. 

Put  Lord  Bolingbroke  in  mind 
To  get  my  warrant  quickly  sign'd. 

Pope,  Imit.  ol  Horace,  II.  vi.  76. 

Neither  can  it  be  said  that  he  who  gets  a  wrong  done 
by  nroxy  is  less  guilty  than  il  he  had  done  it  himsell. 

H.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  167. 

7.  To  carry;  betake :  used  reflexively. 

She  gets  her  downe  in  a  lower  roome. 

Where  sundrie  seamen  she  espies. 

The  Merchant's  Daughter  (Child's  Ballads,  IV.  330). 

Arise,  get  thee  out  Irom  this  land,  and  return  unto  the 

land  ol  thy  kindred.  Gen.  xxxi.  13. 

Come,  and  get  you  to  bed  quickly,  that  you  may  up  be- 

time  i'  the  morning.  Beau,  and  Fl.,  Coxcomb,  iv.  7. 

8.  To  lay  hold  on ;  capture ;  seize  upon. 

The  plebeians  have  got  your  lellow-tribune. 

And  hale  him  up  and  down.  Shak.,  Cor.,  v.  4. 
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I  am  not  valiant  neither, 
But  every  puny  whipster  gets  my  sword. 

Shak.,  Oihello,  v.  i 

9.  To  exert  effort  upon  or  in  regard  to ;  effect 
movement  of  or  about :  used  with  reference  to 
a  great  variety  of  actions,  and  followed  by  a 
qualifying  adverb :  as,  to  get  a  piece  of  work 
along  (carry  it  forward),  get  in  hay,  get  a  ship 
off  from  a  bar,  get  out  a  book  (procure  its  print- 
ing and  publication)  or  a  warrant  (procure  the 
issue  of  one),  get  togetlier  an  army,  get  up  a 
meeting,  etc. 

Well  get  in  [into  the  farce]  some  hits  at  Sabbatarian- 
ism, .  .  .  some  bits  of  clap-trap. 

Shirley  Brooks,  Sooner  or  Later,  1. 143. 

10.  In  compound  tense-phrases  with  have  and 
had,  used  pleonastically  (thus,  I  have  got,  I  had 
got  =  I  have,  I  had)  to  indicate  either  (a)  pos- 
session, as  he  has  got  a  cold;  what  hh/ce  you 
got  in  your  hand  ?  or  (&)  obligation  or  necessity, 
as  he  has  got  to  go,  you  have  got  to  obey  (=  he 
has  to  go,  you  have  to  obey,  but  colloquially 
with  more  emphatic  meaning). 

Thou  hast  got  the  face  of  a  man.  Herbert. 

Get  you  (or  thee)  gone,  go ;  be  off ;  begone. 

Go,  get  yougon:  hence,  hence,  vn-lucl^  Race  I 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  li..  The  La  we. 

To  get  a  good  ofBng.  See  offing.— lo  get  by  heart. 
See  heart.— To  get  ground.  See  groundi.— To  get 
handt.  See  hand. — To  get  In.  (a)  To  lay  up;  store; 
provide :  as,  to  get  in  one's  fuel  or  flour.  (6)  To  j)roduce 
an  effect  by ;  make  an  impression  with :  as,  to  ^et  in  one's 
work.  [CoUoq.]— To  get  Off.  (a)  To  draw  or  pull  off; 
haul  away ;  remove ;  release :  as,  to  get  one's  coat  off;  to 
get  a  ship  off  from  a  bar.  (6)  To  secure  the  release  or  ac- 
quittal ol;  bring  oflf  in  salety;  clear. 

The  Duke  is  coming :  I  don't  find  it  certain,  however, 
that  the  Pretender  is  got  off.  Walpole,  Letters,  II.  27. 
(c)  To  sell ;  dispose  ol ;  as,  to  ^gt  o/*  goods,  (d)  To  utter ; 
deliver ;  perpetrate  (usually  implying  a  slur) :  as,  to  get  off 
a  poor  joke.  [Slang,  TJ.  S.] — To  get  on,  to  put  on ;  draw 
or  pull  on ;  don,  as  a  garment. 
Get  on  thy  boots :  we'll  ride  all  night. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  v.  3. 
To  get  one's  back  up,  to  get  one's  dander  up,  to  get 
one's  gruel,  to  get  one's  monkey  up,  to  get  one's 
second  breath,  etc.  See  the  nouns.— To  get  out.  (a) 
To  draw  out;  disengage,  as  a  sword  or  a  watch.  (6)  To 
produce;  reveal;  bring lorth. 

Then  take  him  to  develop,  il  you  can. 
And  hew  the  block  off,  and  get  out  the  man. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  270. 
The  lark  could  scarce  get  out  his  notes  for  joy. 

Tennyson,  Gardener's  Daughter. 
To  get  religion,  to  experience  a  change  of  heart;  be- 
come converted.    See  conversion,  3.    [CoUoq.,  U.  S.] 

We  had  come  to  Andover  to  get  religion,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  this  object  was  seldom  interfered  with  by  such 
episodes  as  the  one  just  related. 

Josiah  Quincy,  Figures  of  the  Past,  p.  6. 

That  glory-hallelujah  variety  of  cunning  or  delusion, 

compounded  of  laziness  and  catalepsy,  which  is  popular 

among  the  shouting  sects  of  plantation  darkies  who  git 

religion  and  fits  twelve  times  a  year. 

The  Atlantic,  XVIII.  79. 
To  get  the  better  end  of.  See  end.— To  get  the  bet- 
ter of.  See  the  better  (b),  under  better^,  n. — To  get  the 
bulge  on  one,  to  get  the  dead-wood  on  one,  to  get 
the  drop,  to  get  the  floor,  to  get  the  grand  bounce, 
to  get  the  hang  of,  to  get  the  head,  to  get  the  mit- 
ten, etc.  See  the  nouns.— To  get  together,  to  gather  up ; 
collect. 

Get  your  apparel  together,  .  .  .  meet  presently  at  the 
palace.  Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  iv.  2. 

To  get  up.  (a)  To  contrive ;  prepare ;  organize ;  arrange 
for :  as,  to  get  up  an  entertainment,  an  excursion  party, 
etc. 

I  see  it  is  a  trick 
Got  up  betwixt  you  and  the  woman  there. 

Tennyson,  Dora. 
This  world's  great  show,  that  took  in  getting  up 
Millions  of  years,  they  finish  ere  they  sup. 

Lowell,  Fitz  Adam's  Story. 
(b)  To  compile  or  write ;  prepare  :  as,  to  get  up  a  petition 
or  a  report,    (c)  To  pile  up ;  stack ;  rick. 

If  got  up  damp,  it  [barley]  is  liable  to  generate  excessive 
heat.  Bncyc.  Brit.,  IV.  266. 

((f)  To  study  up ;  acquire  a  sufiicient  knowledge  of :  as,  to 
get  up  a  subject  for  dissertation  or  debate. 

It  is  comparatively  easy  for  an  author  to  get  up  any 
period  with  tplerable  minuteness  in  externals,  but  readers 
and  audiences  find  more  difficulty  in  getting  them  down, 
though  oblivion  swallows  scores  of  them  at  a  gulp. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  208. 
(e)  To  dress ;  array ;  equip :  as,  the  costume  or  character 
was  well  got  up  ;  to  get  one's  self  up  regardless  of  expense. 
[CoUoq.] 

I  arrived  here  in  safety— in  complexion  like  an  Ethio- 
pian serenader  hall  got  up,  and  so  broiled  and  peppered 
that  I  was  more  like  a  devilled  kidney  than  anything  else 
I  can  think  ol.  Lowell,  Fireside  Travels,  p.  95. 

She  isn't  downright  pretty  either.  But  she's  got  up  ex- 
quisitely. Mrs.  Whitney,  Leslie  ,Goldthwaite,  vii. 
(/)  To  do  up,  as  muslins  and  laces ;  specifically,  to  clear- 
starch, iron,  flute,  etc. 

She  got  up  Mrs.  Reed's  lace  trills,  and  crimped  her  night- 
cap borders.  Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  i. 
(fft)  To  make  up ;  recover. 
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M'.  Beachamp  and  my  selfe  bought  this  little  ship,  and 
have  set  her  out,  .  .  .  partly  to  gett  up  what  we  are  for- 
merly out. 
Weston,  ({uoted  in  Bradford's  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  116. 

To  get  \7ind,  to  become  known ;  leak  out. 

I  don't  know  what's  the  reason,  but  in  England,  if  a 
thing  of  this  kind  [a  duel]  gets  vnnd,  people  make  such  a 
pother,  that  a  gentleman  can  never  fight  in  peace  and 
quietness.  Sheridan,  The  Uivals,  iv.  3. 

To  get  wlJlcl  of,  to  learn  as  by  accident:  said  of  some- 
thing intended  to  be  concealed.— To  get  with  clllld. 
See  child.  =  Syn.  Get  means  to  '  come  into  possession  of 'in 
any  way,  and  is  thus  practically  synonymous  with  a  great 
number  of  words  expressing  particular  phases  of  that  no- 
tion, as  gain,  obtain,  procure,  secure,  acquire,  earn,  bring, 
win,  seize,  steal,  borrow,  find,  achieve,  realize,  beget,  etc. 
It  also  runs  off  into  a  wide  range  of  idiomatic  use. 
II.  intrans.  1.  To  make  acquisition ;  gain. 

Whilst  he  was  Secretary  of  State  and  Prime  Minister  he 
had  gotten  vastly,  but  spent  it  as  hastily. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Sept.  10,  1677. 

The  priests  get  (though  that  is  but  for  a  time),  but  the 
king  and  the  people  lose.  Penn,  Liberty  of  Consciehce,  v. 
The  world  is  too  much  with  us  ;  late  and  soon. 
Getting  arid  spending,  we  lay  waste  our  powers. 

Wordsworth,  Sonnets,  i.  33. 

2.  To  make  progress  in  a  specific  direction  or 
manner;  come  into  a  different  state  or  relation; 
become  or  come  to  be :  from  the  reflexive  use  of 
the  transitive  verb  (see  I.,  7) :  followed  by  a 
modifying  or  explanatory  word  or  phrase.  See 
phrases  below. 

Whi  got  thow  not  to  horse,  thow  and  thy  peple? 

Merlin  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  iii.  384. 
Harold  having  once  gotten  into  the  Tlirone,  he  carried 
himself  with  great  Valour  and  Justice  for  the  'Time  he  sate 
in  it.  Baker,  Clironicles,  p.  19. 

We  weighed  anchor  and  set  sail,  and  before  ten  we  gat 
through  the  Needles.    Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  1. 6. 
I  saw  at  Monte  Leone  some  antient  inscriptions,  and  be- 
gun to  be  sensible  that  we  were  got  into  a  very  bad  coun- 
try for  travelling. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  ii.  201. 
I  am  not  warm  enough  even  now,  but  am  gradually  get- 
ting  acclimated  in  that  respect. 

Hawtho^me,  English  Note-Books,  1. 12. 
Men's  wishes  eventually  get  expressed  in  their  faiths. 
H.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  177. 

3.  Togo;  start;  be  off.    [Low, western U.  S.] 

Thedriverftnallymountedhisbox, .  .  .  and,  as  he  yelled 
to  them  [his  horses]  to  git,  ...  all  started  on  a  run. 

Rocky  Mountains,  p.  149. 

4.  To  he  able ;  manage :  used  with  an  infini- 
tive: as,  I  didn't  get  to  go.  [CoUoq.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, U.  S.]— To  get  aboard.  See  aboardl.— To  get 
above,  to  rise  superior  to ;  look  down  upon :  as,  he  is 
getting  above  his  business. — To  get  ahead,  to  advance; 
prosper.— To  get  along,  to  make  progress;  fare.— To 
get  asleep,  to  fall  asleep.—  To  get  at,  to  reach ;  come 
to ;  attain ;  find  out ;  as,  to  get  at  a  man  in  a  crowd ;  to 
get  at  tlie  exact  truth  about  anything. 

We  get  at  conclusions  which  are  as  nearly  true  as  ex- 
periment can  show,  and  sometimes  which  are  a  gi-eat  deal 
more  correct  than  direct  experiment  can  be. 

W.  K.  Clifford,  Lectures,  I.  204. 

To  get  away,  to  depart ;  quit ;  leave.— To  get  behind, 
to  lose  ground ;  fall  in  the  rear  or  in  arrears :  as,  he  is 
getting  behind  in  his  work  or  his  payments. — To  get  by, 
to  pass  ;  get  past. 

I  ani  afeard  they  will  know  me :  would  I  could  get  by 
them !  B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  ii.  2. 

To  get  down,  to  descend ;  come  from  an  elevation.— 
To  get  drunk,  to  become  intoxicated.^  To  get  even 
with.  See  even'i-,  a.— To  get  home,  to  arrive  at  one's 
place  of  residence. — To  get  in.  (a)  To  obtain  or  make 
an  entrance ;  make  way  into  a  place,  or  to  an  inner  or  a 
terminal  point:  as,  no  more  passengers  can  get  in;  the 
steamer  got  in  to-day,  (b)  In  falcon/ry,  to  go  up  to  a  hawlc 
when  she  has  killed  her  quarry.  Encyc.  Brit. — To  get  in 
on  the  groimd  floor.  See/toor.— To  get  near,  to  ap- 
proach nearly.—  To  get  OfE.  (a)  To  escape ;  get  clear. 
(6)  To  alight ;  descend.  —  To  get  on.  (a)  To  mount.  Qf) 
To  proceed;  advance;  succeed;  prosper. — To  get  on  for 
or  to,  to  approach ;  come  near  to ;  enter  upon  :  as,  she  is 
getting  on  to  middle  age.     [Colloq.] 

I  was  about  getting/  on  for  twelve  when  father  first  bought 
me  a  concertina. 
Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  the  London  Poor,  III.  193. 

To  get  on  the  high  horse.   See  horse.— To  get  on  with, 

to  keep  on  satisfactory  or  friendly  terms  with :  as,  there 
is  no  getting  on  with  a  suspicious  man. 

There  is  no  trouble  in  getting  on  with  Butler.  He  is  just 
as  well  content  with  half  a  loaf  as  he  would  be  with  the 
whole.  S.  Bowles,  in  Merriam,  II.  421. 

To  get  out.  (a)  To  escape,  as  from  confinement  or  em- 
barrassment ;  depart ;  go  away ;  clear  out :  as,  take  your 
hat,  and  get  out;  you  were  lucky  to  get  out  of  their 
clutches  without  loss. 

When  they  were  got  out  of  the  wilderness,  they  present- 
ly saw  a  Town  before  them. 

Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  p.  163. 
(6)  To  come  out ;  leak  out ;  become  known  :  as,  the  secret 
soon  got  out.—  To  get  over,     (a)  To  surmount ;  over- 
■  come :  as,  to  get  over  a  wall ;  to  get  over  difficulties. 

Some  [travelers]  .  .  .  get  over  the  prejudices  of  educa- 
tion of  being  bigotted  to  their  own  [customs],  and  learn  to 
conform  to  such  as  are  either  innocent  or  convenient  in 
the  several  countries  they  visit. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  ii.  277. 
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This  is  Prof.  Glavyiie's  evidence,  which  it  is  impossible 
to  get  over.  E,  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  163, 

(b)  To  recover  from  ;  obtain  relief  or  release  from :  as,  to 
get  Qver  a  fever ;  to  get  over  one's  sorrow. — To  get  quit 
of,  to  get  rid  of.— To  get  rid  Of,  to  disengage  one's  self 
from ;  also,  to  shift  off. 

Well,  Sir  Fretful,  I  wish  you  may  be  able  to  get  rid  as 
easily  of  the  newspaper  criticisms  as  you  do  of  ours. 

Sheridan,  The  Critic,  i.  1. 

To  get  rid  of  the  appearance  of  antagonism  between  sci- 
ence and  religion  will  of  itself  be  one  of  the  greatest  ben- 
efits ever  conferred  upon  the  human  race. 

-  J.  Fiske,  Idea  of  God,  p.  134. 
To  get  round,  (a)  [Round,  adv.]  To  go  from  place  to 
place.    [Low,  U.  S.] 

A  tough  waggon,  a  moderate  load,  four  good  horses,  and 
a  skilled  driver,  seem  to  be  able  in  the  West  to  go  any- 
where, or  to  get  round,  which  amounts  to  the  same. 

W.  Shepherd,  Prairie  Experiences,  p.  71. 
(b)  [Round,  prep.)  To  take  advantage  of;  oirctmivent; 
overpersuade. 

One  from  the  land  of  cakes  sought  to  get  round  a  right 
smart  Yankee.  Ruxton,  Life  in  the  Far  West,  p.  89. 

To  get  shed,  shet,  or  shut  of,  to  get  rid  of.  [Prov.  Eng. 
and  U.  S.] 

Things  that  pass  thus  soon  out  of  the  Stomach,  I  sus- 
pect, are  little  welcome  there,  and  Nature  makes  haste  to 
get  shut  of  them.      Lister,  Journey  to  Paris  (1698),  p.  167. 

To  get  through,  (a)  To  pass  through  and  reach  a  point 
beyond :  as,  the  Israelites  got  through  the  Red  Sea.  (&) 
To  come  to  a  conclusion ;  finish  :  often  in  the  fuller  form 
to  get  through  with. 

Troops  after  a  forced  march  of  twenty  miles  are  not  in 

a  good  condition  for  fighting  the  moment  they  get  through. 

U.  S.  Grant,  Personal  Memoirs,  I.  411. 

To  get  together,  to  meet;  assemble;  convene. — To  get 
up.    (a)  [Up,  adv.]  To  arise ;  rise  from  a  bed  or  a  seat. 

A  young  woman  who  would  get  up  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning  to  embroider  an  antependium,  and  neglect  the 
housekeeping.  Miss  Braddon,  Hostages  to  Fortune,  p.  3. 
(6)  [Wp,  prep.]  To  ascend ;  climb,  (c)  As  a  command  to  a 
horse  :  go !  go  ahead  !  [Colloq.]  — To  get  up  and  get, 
to  go  away ;  be  off ;  get  out  of  the  way ;  clear  out.  [Low, 
U.  S.] — To  get  within  onet,  to  close  with  an  antagonist, 
so  as  to  prevent  him  from  striking. 

He  .  .  .  set  himself  to  resist ;  but  I  had  in  short  space 
gotten  within  him,  and,  giving  him  a  sound  blow,  sent  him 
to  feed  fishes.  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  ii. 

[The  following  specimen  of  the  capabilities  of  get,  tran- 
sitive and  intransitive,  is  given  by  Dr.  Withers : 

I  got  on  horseback  within  ten  minutes  after  I  got  your 
letter.  When  I  got  to  Canterbury,  I  got  a  chaise  for  town : 
but  I  got  wet  thi'ough  before  I  got  to  Canterbury;  and  I 
have  got  such  a  cold  as  I  shall  not  be  able  to  get  rid  of  in 
a  hurry,  I  got  to  the  Treasury  about  noon,  but  first  of  all 
I  got  shaved  and  dressed,  I  soon  got  into  the  secret  of 
getting  a  memorial  before  the  board,  but  I  could  not  get 
an  answer  then  ;  however,  I  got  intelligence  from  the  mes- 
senger that  I  should  likely  get  one  the  next  morning.  As 
soon  as  I  got  back  to  my  inn,  I  got  supper  and  got  to  bed. 
It  was  not  long  before  I  got  to  sleep.  When  I  got  up  in 
the  morning,  I  got  my  breakfast,  and  then  I  got  myself 
dressed  that  I  might  get  out  in  time  to  get  an  answer  to 
my  memorial.  As  soon  as  I  got  it,  I  got  into  the  chaise, 
and  got  to  Canterbury  by  three,  and  about  tea-time  I  got 
home.    I  have  got  nothing  for  you,  and  so  adieu. 

P.  Withers,  Aristarchus  (ed,  1822),  p.  130,] 

geti  (get),  n.     [As  Sc.  also  written  gait,  geat;  < 
get^-,  «.]    1.  Begetting;  toeed;  offspring:  as, 
a  horse  of  Dexter's  get. 
No  get  of  any  such  sire  shall  be  exempt,  etc. 

Statutes  of  Illinois  relating  to  Pedigrees. 

2.  A  child:  generally  a  term  of  contempt  (espe- 
cially in  the  form  geat).     [Scotch.] 

get^t,  n.    Seejet^. 

get^t,  n.    An  ohsolete  form  oijet^.    Chaucer. 

getable,  gettable  (get'a-bl),  a.  [<  get^  +  -able.'] 
Capable  of  being  got  or  procured;  obtainable. 

I  do  not  mean  to  plunder  you  of  any  more  prints,  but 
shall  employ  a  little  collector  to  get  me  all  that  are  tjet- 
able.  Walpole,  Letters  (1769),  III,  283. 

getent.  An  obsolete  past  participle  of  get^. 
Chaucer. 

geternt,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  gittern. 

getht.  An  obsolete  variant  of  goeth,  third  per- 
son singular  of  the  present  indicative  of  go. 
Chaucer. 

getlesst,  a.  [<  ME,  gettelesse;  <  get^  +  -less.'] 
Having  got  nothing ;  empty-handed. 

gif  we  gettlesse  goo  home,  the  kyng  wille  be  grevede. 
And  say  we  are  gadlynges,  agaste  for  a  lyttille  [easily 
frightened],  Morte  Arthure  (E,  E,  T,  S,),  1,  2728, 

get-nothing  (get'nuth'ing),  n.  [<  getT-,  v.,  + 
obj.  nothing.']  One  who  through  laziness  earns 
nothing;  an  idler.     [Bare.] 

Every  get-nothing  is  a  thief,  and  laziness  is  a  stolen  wa- 
ter. Rev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  1. 192. 

getont,  getount,  »•     Same  as  guidon. 

Euery  baronet,  euery  estat  aboue  hym  shal  have  hya 
baner  displeyd  in  y»  feild,  yf  he  be  chyef  capteyn  ;  euery 
knyght,  his  penoun ;  euery  squier  or  gentleman,  his  getoun 
or  standard,  &c. 

Earl.  MS.,  838,  quoted  in  Archseologia,  XXII,  396, 

get-pennyt  (gefpen'^'i),  n.  [<  gefi-,  v.,  +  obj. 
penny.  Cf .  catchpenny.]  Something  by  which 
money  is  gained;  a  catchpenny. 
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Thy  deeds  [shall  be]  played  i'  thy  lifetime' by  the  best 
companies  of  actors,  and  be  called  fbevc  get-penny. 

Marston,  Jonson,  and  Chapman,  Eastward  Ho  iv.  1 
But  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  there  was  a  get-penny !  I  have 
presented  that  to  an  eighteen  or  twentypence  audience 
nine  times  in  an  afternoon.  ' 

B.  Jonson,  Bartholomew  Fair  v.  1. 
getront,  ».    An  obsolete  form  of  gittern. 
gettable,  a.    See  getable. 
getter  (get'6r)^  re.    1.  One  who  gets,  gains,  ob- 
tains, or  acquires. 

Revolve  the  getter's  joy  and  loser's  pain. 
And  tliink  if  it  be  worth  thy  while  to  gain. 

Rowe,  Golden  Verses  of  Pythagoras. 

2.  One  who  begets  or  procreates. 

Peace  is  a  very  .  .  .  lethargy:  .  .  .  a  j/etter  of  more  bas- 
tard children  than  war 's  a  destroyer  of  men. 

Shak.,  Cor.,  iv.  5. 

3.  One  employed  in  digging,  or  in  getting  out 
by  digging:  as,  a  eo&\-getter. 

The  set  who  succeed  the  holers  are  called  getters.  These 
commence  their  operations  at  the  centre  of  the  wall  divi- 
sions, and  drive  out  the  gibbs,  or  sprags,  and  staples. 

Ure,  Diet.,  HL  331. 

getting  (get'ing),  n.     [<  ME.  getting,  geUng; 
verbal  n.  of  get\  v.]    1.  The  act  of  obtaining, 
gaining,  or  acquiring. 
Get  wisdom ;  and  with  all  thy  getting,  get  understanding. 

Prov.  iv.  7. 
2.  Procreation;  generation. — 3.  Gain;  profit. 
It  is  less  dishonourable  to  abridge  petty  charges  than  to 
stoop  to  petty  gettings.  Bacon,  Expense  (ed.  1887). 

Bar.  Is  't  possible  he  should  be  rich? 
Lop.  Most  possible ; 
He  hath  been  long,  though  he  had  but  little  gettings. 
Drawing  together,  sir.    Fletcher,  Spanish  Curate,  iv.  6. 
To  my  great  discontent,  do  find  that  my  gettings  this  year 
have  been  573^  less  than  my  last.      Pepys,  Diary,  III.  37. 

getting-rock  (get'ing-rok),  n.  In  eoat-mining, 
clay  ironstone  which  forms  the  roof  of  the  coal, 
and  is  so  situated  that  it  can  be  got  or  mined 
at  the  same  time  with  the  coaLitself.  [Eng.] 
get-up  (get'up),  re.  [<  get  up,  verbal  phrase : 
see  get^.]  1.  Equipment;  dress;  appearance; 
style. 

There  is  an  air  of  pastoral  simplicity  about  their  whole 
get-up.  H.  Kmgsley,  Ravenshoe,  xliiL 

A  New  York  belle,  I  suppose,  from  her  get-up. 

Maud  Howe,  A  Newport  Aquarelle,  p.  5. 

2.  The  general  manner  or  style  of  production; 
external  appearance  or  qualities :  as,  the  get- 
up  of  the  book  is  excellent. 

A  hand-book  as  correct  in  its  statements  as  this  one  is 
neat  in  its  get-up.  The  American,  XII.  106. 

We  can  do  little  more  than  enumerate  the  publications 
of  the  Sunday  School  Union.  They  are  all  flttractive  in 
form  and  get-up,  and  suitable  in  character  for  their  more 
especial  purpose.      Brit.  Quarterly  Rev.,  LXXXIII.  231. 

[Colloq.  in  both  senses.] 
Geum  (je'um),  n.  [L.,  the herb-bennet,  avens.] 
A  genus  of  perennial  herbs,  of  the  natural  or- 
der Eosacece,  resembling  PotenUlla,  but  with 
erect  seeds  and  long,  persistent,  geniculate  or 
plumose  styles.  There  are  about  30  species,  natives 
of  temperate  and  frigid  countries,  a  dozen  of  which  are 
found  in  the  United  States.  The  roots  of  the  avens  or 
herb-bennet,  G.  urbanwm,  of  Europe,  and  of  the  water- 
avens,  G.  rivale,  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America, 
have  astringent  and  tonic  properties  and  a  clove-like  odor, 
and  are  used  medicinally,  and  fi-om  their  reddish-brown 
color  are  sometimes  known  by  the  names  of  chocolate-root 
and  Indian  chocolate.  G.  Chiloense,  of  Chili,  with  scarlet 
or  dark-crimson  fiowers,  is  cultivated  for  ornament. 
gevet,  »■  -An  obsolete  form  of  give^. 
gewga'W  (gii'ga),  n.  and  a.  [Also  (in  def.  3) 
gewgaw;  early  mod.  E.  gugaw,  gygaw,  gewgaud, 
etc.;  corrupted  from  ME.  givegove  (Ancren 
Eiwle),  a  gewgaw,  trifle,  prob.  a  redupl.  form, 
with  the  usual  variation  of  vowel,  of  give,  geve, 
geove,  often  with  initial  palatal,  give,_  geve,  geove, 
a  gift,  <  AS.  gifu,  a  gift,  <  gifan,  give ;  for  the 
second  element,  cf.  AS.  geafu,  a  gift  (only  in 
dat.  gc^e,  gen.  pi.  geafena),  equiv.  to  gifu,  a 
gift,  and  Icel.  -gjof  in  gyli-gjof,  showy  gifts, 
gewgaws.  A  similar  reduplication  appears  in 
S^gaff,  q-  v.]  I.  re.  1.  A  showy  trifle ;  apretty 
thing  of  little  worth ;  a  toy;  a  bauble;  a  gaudy 
plaything  or  ornament. 

And  where  as  men  do  honour  you  as  auncient  persones, 
ye  shew  yourselfe  wanton :  and  whanne  folk  renne  to  see 
gewgawes  ye  are  not  the  last. 

Golden  Book,  From  the  Emperor  to  Claudius  and  his  wife, 
A  heavy  gewgaw,  call'd  a  crown,  that  spread 
About  his  temples,  drown'd  his  narrow  head. 
And  would  have  crush'd  it,    Dryden,  tr,  of  Juvenal, 
Such  painted  puppets  !  such  a  varnish'd  race 
Of  hollow  gewgaws,  only  dress  and  face ! 

Pope,  Satires  of  Donne,  :v,  209. 
They  think  that,  though  the  men  may  be  contented 
with  homespun  stuffs,  the  women  will  never  get  the  Bel- 
ter of  their  vanity  and  fondness  for  English  modes  ana 
gewgaws.  B.  Frariklin,  Autobiog.,  p.  4*- 

2t.  A  pipe  or  flute. 


gewgaw 

The  sohepherd  vndyr  the  lolde  eyngythewell  wythe  his 
gygawe  the  pype.  Prompt.  Pan.,  p.  168. 

8.  A  Jew's-harp.     [Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

n.   a-   Showy,  without  substantial  use  or 
worth. 

The  gewgaw  robes  of  pomp  and  pride 
In  some  dark  comer  thrown  aside. 

Churchill,  The  Ghost,  iv. 
Seeing  his  gewgaw  castle  sliine, 
New  as  his  title,  built  last  year. 

Tennyson,  Maud. 
gewgawed  (gu'gad),  a.     [<  gewgaw  +  -ed2.] 
Dressed  out  or  adorned  with  gewgaws  or  showy 
trifles. 

Before  some  new  Madonna  gaily  decked, 
Tinselled  and  gewgawed. 

D.  O.  Rossetti,  A  Last  Confession. 

gey,  adv.    See  gay^.     [Scotch.] 

geyser  (^'ser),  TO.  [Also  written  £rey«»r;  <Icel. 
Qeysvr,  "the  name  of  a  famous  hot  spring  [the 
Great  Geyser]  in  Iceland.  Foreign  writers 
often  use  geysir  as  an  appellative,  but  the  only 
loel.  words  for  hot  springs  are  Tiver  [hoerr]  (a 
cauldron,  hot  well)  and  laug  (a  hot  bath  [a 
bath]).  The  present  Geysir  is  never  men- 
tioned in  old  writers,  and  it  seems  from  a  rec- 
ord ia  the  leel.  annals  that  the  great  hot  wells 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Haukadale  were  due  to 
the  volcanic  eruptions  of  1294,  when  old  hot 
springs  disappeared,  and  those  now  existing 
came  up.  .  .  .  The  name  Geysir  (=  gusher) 
must  be  old,  as  the  inflexive  -»r  is  hardly  used 
but  in  obsolete  words;  .  .  .  it  was  probably 
borrowed  from  some  older  hot  spring"  (Cleas- 
by  and  Vigfusson) ;  <  geysa,  gush,  a  secon- 
dary form,  <  gjosa,  gush:  see  gush.^  A  spout- 
iQg  hot  spring;  a  hot  spring  which  projects 
water,  either  periodically  or  irregularly,  to  some 
height  in  the  air.  The  Great  Geyser  of  Iceland  has 
been  long  known,  and  has  given  the  name  to  phenomena 
of  this  character.  This  geyser  spouts  very  irregularly,  and 
sometimes  tlirows  a  large  volume  of  water  to  a  height  of 
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geyserite  (gi'ser-it),  ».  l<  geyser  + -ite^.^  The 
variety  of  opaline  silica  deposited  about  the 
orifices  of  gey- 
sers. It  occurs 
white  or  grayish, 
porous,  in  stalae- 
titic,  filamentous, 
or  eauliflower- 
like  forms. 

ghaist    (gast),   n. 
A  Scotch  form  of 

Geyserite. 


I  .  .  .  hillocks,  stanes  and  bushes  kenn'd  aye 
Frae  gKautu  an  witches. 

Burns,  Death  and  Dr.  Hornbook. 

ghark  (gark),  TO.  [E.  Ind.]  The  tree,  Aquilaria 
Agallocha,  which  yields  the  eaglewood. 
gharrial  (gar'i-al),  n.  [Hind,  ghariyal.']  Same 
as  gavial. 
gharry  (gar'i),  to.  ;  pi.  gharries  (-iz).  [Also 
ghorry,  gharee;  repr.  Hind,  geri  (a  rough  r), 
Beng.,  Mahratta,  Telugu,  Canarese,  etc.,  gddi 
(cerebral  d),  a  carriage,  a  cart.]  A  native 
East  Indian  cart  or  carriage,  in  its  typical  form, 
drawn  by  oxen  or  ponies,  in  special  uses  the  va- 
rious kinds  are  usually  distinguished  by  a  prefix:  as, 
palki-gharry,  palanquin-carriage ;  sej-gharry,  chaise ;  rel- 
gharry,  railway-carriage. 

The  common  ghorry  ...  is  rarely,  if  ever,  kept  by  an 
European,  but  may  be  seen  plying  for  hire  in  various  parts 
of  Calcutta. 

T.  WilHarmon,  East  India  Vade  Mecum,  I.  329. 

My  husband  was  to  have  met  us  with  a  two-horse  (/Aaree. 

Trevelyan,  Dawk  Bungaloo,  p.  384. 

ghastt  (gast),  V.  t.  [Also  written,  more  correctly, 
gast^,  q.  v.]    Same  as  gast^. 

Ghosted  by  the  noise  I  made. 
Full  suddenly  he  fled.  Shak.,  Lear,  ii.  1. 

These  men  vppon  their  submission  were  so  pined  away 
for  want  of  f oode,  and  so  ghasted  with  f eare,  .  .  .  that 
they  looked  rather  like  to  ghosts  than  men. 

Stow,  Queen  Elizabeth,  an.  1586. 

ghast  (gast),  a.  [Poet.  abbr.  of  ghastly.']  Hav- 
ing a  ghastly  appearance ;  weird. 

1st  Lady.  How  j/Aa»S  a  train  I 

2d  Lady.  Sure  this  should  be  some  splendid  burial. 

Keats,  Otho  the  Great,  v.  5. 

How  doth  the  wide  and  melancholy  earth 
Gather  her  hills  around  us,  grey  and  ghast  I 

Mrs.  Browning,  Drama  of  Exile. 

ghastfulf  (gast'ful),  a.  [Also  written,  more 
correctly, ■g'asi/M?,  <  ME.  gastful,  fearful  (in  pas- 
sive, later  in  active  sense),  <  gast,  a.,  pp.  of 
gasten,  gast,  v.  (cf.  Se.  gast,  n.,  fright),  -t-  -ful; 
eqaiY.to ghastly, gasih/,  q.v.]  1.  Causingfear; 
terrifying;  dreadful. 

Musidorus  .  .  .  casting  a  gastful  countenance  upon 

him,  as  if  he  would  conjure  some  strange  spirits,  he  cried 

unto  him.  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  i. 

I  tell  no  lie,  so  ghastful  grew  my  name, 

That  it  alone  diacomJQted  an  host.    Mir.forMags. 


Giant  Geyser,  Yellowstone  National  Park,  United  States. 

nearly  100  feet.  The  height  of  the  column  is  probably 
diminishing,  as  some  old  estimates  make  it  much  greater. 
There  are  numerous  geysers  in  the  Yellowstone  region  of 
the  United  States,  some  of  which  throw  Water  to  an  eleva- 
tion of  200  feet  or  more,  and  also  on  the  North  Island  of 
New  Zealand ;  and  in  the  Napa  valley  of  California  are 
boiling  springs  that  have  been  improperly  called  geysers. 
(See  boUing spring,  uaieT  boiling.)  The  true  theory  of  the 
action  of  the  Great  Geyser  of  Iceland,  and  hence  of  gey- 
sers in  general,  was  first  established  by  Bunsen.  The  ejec- 
tion of  thewater  is  caused  by  explosive  action,  due  to  the 
heating  of  the  water,  under  pressure,  in  the  lower  part  of 


Silicious  Cone  of  the  Beehive  Geyser,  Yellowstone  National  Park, 
United  States. 

the  geyser-tube,  to  considerably  above  the  boiling-point. 
The  heated  water  acquires  after  a  time  elastic  force  suffi- 
cient to  overcome  the  weight  of  the  superincumbent  wa- 
ter ;  aiid  the  relief  from  compression  during  the  ascent  is 
so  great  that  steam  is  generated  rapidly,  and  to  such  an 
amount  as  to  eject  violently  from  the  tube  a  great  quantity 
of  the  water. 

geyseric  (gi'ser-ik),  a.  [<  geyser  +  -jc]  Per- 
taining to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  geyser:  as,  gey- 
seric phenomena. 


2.  Feeling  fear ;  afraid ;  fearful. 

Who  is  a  ferdful  man,  and  of  gastful  herte?    Go  he. 

Wyclif,  Dent.  xx.  8  (Purv.). 

ghastfuUyt  (gast'ful-i),  adv.     [Also  written, 
more  correctly,  gastfully.']    In  a  ghastful  man- 
ner; dreadfully;  frightfully, 
ghastfulnesst  (gast'ful-nes),  to.    Pearfulness; 
sense  of  fear. 

struck  with  terror  and  a  kind  of  irksome  gastfulness, 
he  lighted  a  candle  and  vainly  searched. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  iv. 

gbastliness  (gast'li-nes),  TO.  [Also  written, 
more  correctly,  gastUness.]  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  ghastly ;  frightful  or  dreadful  aspect ; 
deathliSeness :  as,  the  ghastUness  of  his  ap- 
pearance. 

Let  ghastlinesse 
And  drery  horror  dim  the  ohearfull  light. 
To  make  the  image  of  true  heavinesse. 

Spenser,  Daphnal'da,  1.  327. 
What  jealous,  fearful  Pallor  doth  surprise 
Thy  cheeks,  what  deadly  ghastlyness  thine  eyes  ? 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  xiii.  24. 
The  tree  lay  along  the  ground,  and  was  wholly  converted 
into  a  mass  of  diseased  splendor,  which  threw  a  ghastU- 
ness around.  Eawtho^-ne,  Sketches  from  Memory. 

ghastly  (gast'li),  a.  [Now  spelled  ghastly,  but 
the  proper  spelling,  etymologicaUy,  is  gastly, 
<  MB.  gastly,  terrible,  <  AS.  gcestlie,  terrible 
(found  only  once,  andopen  to  question  as_to 
the  precise  sense),  <  gwstan  (pp.  *gcBSted,  *gmst, 
ME.  gast),  fidghten,  terrify,  +  -lie,  E.  -lyl :  see 
gast^,  ghast,  v.]  1.  Dreadful  or  deathly  in  as- 
pect or  look;  deathlike;  haggard;  shocking. 
Each  trembling  leafe  and  whistling  wind  they  heare, 
As  ghastly  bug  does  greatly  them  affeare. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  iii.  20. 

Mangled  with  ghastly  wounds  through  plate  and  mail. 
Milton,  P.  L.,  vi.  368. 


ghat 

Then  welcome,  Death ;  thy  gastly  face,  said  she, 
Is  fairer  than  the  Visage  of  this  sin. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  ii.  211 . 
The  cold  and  ghastly  moon  glancing  through  bars  of 
cloud  at  a  wreck  just  sinking. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  i. 

Goths,  wars,  famines,  and  plague  succeed  each  other  in 

ghastly  procession.  £>.  G.  Mitchell,  Wet  Days. 

2.  Deathly  in  import  or  suggestion;  morally 
dreadful  or  shocking. 

Thy  vntimely  death  must  pay  thy  Mothers  Debts,  and 
her  guiltlesse  crime  must  bee  thy  gastly  curse. 

Greene,  Pandosto. 
=Syn.  Ghastly,  Grim,  Grisly,  Haggard,  Hideous;  palo, 
wan,  cadaverous,  frightful.  Hideous  may  apply  to  sound, 
as  a  hideous  noise  _;  the  others  not.  All  in  modem  use  ap- 
ply primarily  to  sight  and  secondarily  to  mental  percep- 
tion, except  haggard,  which  connotes  sight  only.  Ghastly, 
as  it  is  most  commonly  used,  means  deathly  pale,  death- 
like, refen'ing  to  the  countenance,  but  its  signification  has 
been  extended  to  denote  anything  that  is  suggestive  of 
death,  or  even  repulsive  and  shocking,  as  Milton's  "  man- 
gled with  ghastly  wounds"  (P.  L.,  vi.  368),  "a  ghastly 
smile"  (Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  846),  a  ghoMly  jest.  Grim  char- 
acterizes a  rigid  cast  of  countenance,  indicating  a  severe, 
stern,  or  even  ruthless  disposition.  Grisly  refers  to  the 
whole  form  or  aspect,  especially  when  dark,  forbidding, 
or  such  as  to  inspire  terror.  Haggard  adds  to  the  idea  of 
paleness  of  countenance  that  of  being  wasted  by  famine 
or  protracted  mental  agony.  Hideous,  used  of  looks,  ap- 
plies to  the  whole  form  or  scene,  and  means  simply  repul- 
sive, extremely  unpleasant  to  see :  as,  hideous  features ;  a 
hideous  scene.  See  pale^. 
Her  face  was  so  ghastly  that  it  could  not  be  recognized. 

Macaulay. 
GriTn-visag'd  war  hath  smooth'd  his  wrinkled  front. 

Shale,  Eich.  III.,  i.  1. 
My  grisly  countenance  made  others  fly ; 
None  durst  come  near,  for  fear  of  sudden  death. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VL,  i.  4. 
She  .  .  .  kissed  her  poor  quivering  lips  and  eyelids,  and 
laid  her  young  cheek  against  the  pale  and  haggard  one. 
George  Eliot,  Felix  Holt,  1. 
Ingratitude  1  thou  marble-hearted  fiend, 
More  hideoits  when  thou  show'st  thee  in  a  child 
Than  the  sea-monster !  Shak.,  Lear,  i.  4. 

ghastly  (gast'li),  adv.  [<  ghastly,  o.]  In  a 
ghastly  manner;  dreadfully;  hideously;  with  a 
deathlike  aspect. 

Having  a  great  while  thrown  her  countenance  ghastly 
about  her,  as  if  she  had  called  all  the  powers  of  the  world 
to  be  .witness  of  her  wretched  estate. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  ii. 
Staring  full  ghastly  like  a  strangled  man. 

Shale,  2  Hen.  VI.,  iii.  2. 

The  Captain  looked  ghastly  upon  him,  and  said.  Then, 

Sii',  get  you  out  of  my  Tent,  for  you  have  done  me  a  very 

ill  Office.  '  Howell,  Letters,  I.  iv.  28. 

ghastnessf  (gast'nes),  n.     [<  ME.  gastnes,  gast- 
nesse,  terror,  <  gast,  pp.  of  gasten,  fnghten,  gast, 
-H -roes, -ness.]  Amazement;  terror;  fright;  fear. 
Ne  drede  thou  with  sodeyn  gastnesse, 

Wyclif,  Prov.  iii.  25  (Oxf.). 
Look  you  pale,  mistress  ? — 
Do  you  perceive  the  ghastnese  of  her  eye  ? 

Shah.,  Othello,  v.  1. 
ghat,  ghaut  (gM),  n.  [Also  written  gaut,  repr. 
Hind,  ghat.]  1.  In  India,  a  pass  of  descent 
from  a  mountain ;  a  mountain-pass ;  hence,  a 
range  or  chain  of  hiUs  or  mountains.  The  two 
pi-incipal  mountain-ranges  of  southern  Hindustan  are  spe- 
cifically named  the  Western  and  Eastern  Ghats. 
2.  In  India,  a  path  of  descent,  landing-place,  or 
stairway  to  a  river,  generally  having  at  the  sum- 


Ghoosla  Ghat,  Benares. 

mit  a  temple,  pagoda,  or  place  of  rest  and  recre- 
ation. Ghats  abound  especially  along  the  Ganges,  the 
most  important  being  at  Benares ;  the  motive  of  their 
erection  was  to  facilitate  bathing  in  the  sacred  water,  and 
drawing  it  for  religious  purposes. 

I  wrote  this  remembering,  in  long,  long  distant  days, 
such  a  ghaut  or  river-stair  at  Calcutta. 

Thackeray,  Roundabout  Papers,  xviil. 

Between  the  banks  is  sweeping  up  the  sand-laden  wind, 
concealing  from  the  huddled  boats  the  temples  and  the 
ghat  across  the  river,  the  bridge  that  spans  it,  and  the 
sky  itself.  P.  Rohimon,  Under  the  Sun,  p.  63. 


ghawazee 

ghawazee,  ghawazi  (ga-wa'ze),  n.  sing,  and 
pi.  [At.  ghawazi.l  In  Egypt,  a  degraded  class 
of  public  dancers,  male  and  female,  by  some 
considered  a  race  of  Gipsies,  devoted  to  tte 
amusement  of  tbe  lowest  populace :  sometimes 
erroneously  confounded  with  the  almas.  See 
alma.    Also  ghagiyeh. 

The  Ghawazee  perform,  unveiled,  in  the  public  streets, 
even  to  amuse  the  rabble.  Lane. 

ghazel  (gaz'el),  n.    Same  as  gazet^. 

ghazi  (ga'ze),  n.  [Ar.  ghazi,  a  warrior,  cham- 
pion, hero ;  in  particular,  as  in  the  def . ,  short  for 
ghazi  ad-din,  champion  of  the  faith  {al,  the ;  din, 
faith,  religion).]  A  veteran  soldier  of  Islam; 
especially,  a  title  given  in  Turkey  to  sover- 
eigns or  subjects  renowned  for  wars  with  in- 
fidel forces. 

ghaziyeh,  n.    Same  as  ghawazee. 
^heber,  Ghebre  (ge'ber),  n.    Other  spellings 
of  Gueoer. 

gliee  (ge),  n.  [E.  speUing  of  Hind.  gM,  Beng. 
ghi,  etc.,  <  Skt.  ghrita,  clarified  butter,  butter 
or  fat  in  general,  <  yghar,  drip,  besprinkle.] 
In  the  East  Indies,  a  liquid  clarified  butter 
made  from  the  rnilk  of  cows  and  buffaloes,  co- 
agulated before  churning.  It  is  highly  esteemed 
and  universally  used  as  a  substitute  for  oil  in  cooking, 
especially  in  the  preparation  of  food  for  the  Bi-ahmans  and 
religious  mendicants,  and  in  offerings  to  the  gods.  Ghee 
is  largely  used  medicinally  as  an  emollient  and  stomachic, 
and  as  a  dressing  for  wounds  and  ulcers.  For  these  pur- 
poses it  is  esteemed  in  proportion  to  its  age.  When  care- 
fully prepared  from  pure  materials  it  will  keep  sweet  for 
a  great  length  of  time,  and  it  is  not  extraordinary  to  hear 
of  ghee  a  hundred  years  old. 

They  will  drink  milk,  and  boil'd  Butter,  which  they  call 
Ohe.  Fryer,  A  New  Account  of  East  India  and  Persia,  p.  S3. 

The  great  luxury  of  the  Hindu  is  butter  prepared  in  a 
manner  peculiar  to  himself,  and  called  by  nim  ghee. 

Mill,  British  India,  I.  410. 

gherkin  (gfer'Mn),  n.  [Formerly  also  gerkin,  gir- 
kin,  gv/rhin,  guerlcin  (the  h  or  u  being  intended 
"to  keep  the  g  hard"),  <  D.  agurlme  (prob.  once 
*agurkken,  with  dim.  suffix  -ken  =  E.  -kin,  equiv. 
to  dim.  -je)  =  Dan.  agurk  =  Sw.  gurka  =  Gt. 
gurke,  a  cucumber,  gherkin,  <  Bohem.  okurka  = 
Serv.  ugorka  =  Pol.  ogorek,  ogurek  =  Upper 
Serbian  korka  =  Lower  Serbian  gurka  =  Euss. 
oguretsu  =  Hung,  ugorka  =  Lith.  agurkas  = 
Lett,  gurkjis  (of.  ML.  anguriiis,  MGr.  ayyovpov, 
ayyoipiov,  NGr.  ayyoiipt,  arj^ampi,  a  cucumber, 
gherkin,  of  Ar.  or  Pers.  origin):  cf.  Ar.  'ajar, 
a  cucumber  (Pers.  angur,  a  grape).  The  source 
can  hardly  be,  as  asserted,  in  the  Ar.  Pers. 
Turk,  khiydr,  Hind,  khird,  a  cucumber.]  A 
small-fruited  variety  of  the  cucumber,  or  sim- 
ply a  young  green  cucumber  of  an  ordinary 
variety,  used  for  pickling. 

We  this  day  opened  the  glass  of  girkins  which  Captain 
Cocke  did  give  my  wife  the  other  day,  which  are  rare 
things.  Pepys,  Diary,  Dec.  1, 1661. 

ghetchoo  (geeh'o),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  An  aquatic 
naiadaoeous  plant,  Aponogeton  monostachyon, 
the  roots  of  which  are  eaten.  Also  written 
gheechoo. 

Ghetto  (get'6),  n. ;  pi.  Ghetti,  Ghettos  (-e,  -oz). 
[It.]  The  quarter  m  certain  Italian  towns  in 
which  Jews  were  formerly  compelled  to  live 
exclusively. 

I  went  to  the  Ghetto,  where  the  Jews  dwell  as  in  a  sub- 
urb by  themselves.  Evelyn. 

The  seclusion  [of  the  Jews]  in  Ghettos.     .Science,  VI.  324. 

Ghibelline  (gib'e-Un),  n.  and  a.  [Also  written 
Gibeline,  GhibelUn,  <  It.  Ghibellino,  the  Italian- 
ized form  of  G.  Waiblingen,  the  name  of  an 
estate  in  that  part  of  the  ancient  circle  of 
Franoonia  now  included  in  Wiirtemberg  be- 
longing to  the  house  of  Hohenstauf  en  (to  which 
the  then  reigning  Emperor  Conrad  belonged), 
when  war  broke  out  about  1140  between  this 
house  and  the  Welfs  or  Guelfs.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  first  employed  as  the  rallying-ory  of 
the  emperor's  party  at  the  battle  of  Weinsberg.] 
I.  n.  A  member  of  the  imperial  and  aristocratic 
party  of  Italy  in  the  middle  ages,  opposed  to 
the  Guelfs,  the  papal  and  popvdar  party.  See 
Giielf. 

The  rival  German  families  of  Welfs  and  Weiblingens 
had  given  their  names,  softened  into  Guelfl  and  Ghibel- 
lini,  .  .  .  to  two  parties  in  Northern  Italy.  .  .  .  The 
nobles,  especially  the  greater  ones,  .  ,  .  were  commonly 
Ghibellines,  or  Imperialists;  the  bourgeoisie  were  very 
commonly  Guelphs,  or  supporters  of  the  pope. 

Lowell,  Dante. 

II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Ghibellines  or 
their  principles:  as,  a  GhibelUne  ■poliaj. 

A  further  step  in  this  direction  was  the  division  of  the 
towns  themselves  in  Guelf  and  GhibelUn  parties. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XI.  246. 
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Ghibellinism  (gib'e-Un-izm),  n.  [<  Ghibelline 
+  -ism.]  The  political  creed  of  the  Ghibellines ; 
adherence  to  and  support  of  the  emperor  or  im- 
perial party,  and  opposition  to  the  temporal 
power  of  the  pope. 

The  indomitably  self-reliant  man  [Dante],  loyal  first  of 
all  to  his  most  impopular  convictions,  .  .  .  puts  his  Ghi- 
bellinism (jura  monarchiie)  in  the  front.      Lowell,  Dante. 

Ghilan  silk.    See  silk. 

ghirlandt,  »•    -^  obsolete  spelling  of  garland. 

ghittern  (git'em), ».    A  bad  spelling  of  gittern. 

ghole  (gol),  11.    Same  as  ghoul. 

ghoont  (gont),  n.  [Hind,  gunt,  the  hiU-pony  or 
Tatar  pony.]  A  small  but  strong  and  sure- 
footed East  Indian  pony,  used  in  the  mountain- 
ranges  as  a  pack-horse  or  saddle-horse. 

Heere  is  the  great  breed  of  a  small  kind  of  Horse,  called 
Gunts,  a  true  travelling  scale-clifle  beast. 

W.  Finch,  in  Purchas,  i.  438.    {Yule  and  Bumell.) 

Ghoorka,  n.  See  Goorkha. 
ghost  (gost),  m,  [The  ^  is  a  mod.  and  unneces- 
sary insertion;  prop,  gost,  <  ME.  gost,  goost, 
earlier  gast,  <  AS.  gdst,  breath,  spirit,  a  spirit, 
=  0S.  gest=zO¥Ti6s.gast,  iest=T>.geest=:MLG. 
geist,  LG.  geest  =  OHG.  MHG.  G.  geist,  spirit, 
a  spirit,  genius,  =  ODan.  gast,  spirit,  specter, 
Dan.  geist  (prob.  <  G.),  a  ghost,  spirit,  =  Sw. 
gast,  evil  spirit,  ghost,  satyr;  not  in  loel.  nor 
in  Goth.  (Goth,  ahma,  spirit).  The  sense  of  '  ap- 
parition, specter,'  is  later  than  that  of '  breath, 
spirit,'  and  makes  more  improbable  the  con- 
nection, usually  asserted  (through '  a  terrifying 
apparition'),  with  ghastly,  gastly,  gast,  terrify, 
Goth.  M«-pois;o»,  terrify:  seegast^.  The  origin 
remains tmcertain.]  1.  Breath;  spirit;  specifi- 
cally, the  breath ;  the  spirit ;  the  soul  of  man. 
[Obsolete  or  archaic  except  in  the  phrase  to 
give  up  the  ghost."} 

*'Thow  saist  nat  soth,"  quod  he,  "thow  sorceresse! 
With  al  thi  false  s'oost  of  prophecie." 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  v.  1634. 
Thus  God  gaf  hym  a  goost  of  the  godhed  of  heuene, 
And  of  his  grete  grace  graunted  hym  blisse. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  ix.  45. 
Who-so  be  greued  in  his  goost,  goueme  him  bettir. 

A  BO  of  Aristotle  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  XXXII.  11. 
But  when  indeed  she  found  his  ghost  was  gone,  then  sor- 
row lost  the  wit  of  utterance  and  grew  rageful  and  mad. 
Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  iii. 
No  knight  so  rude,  I  weene, 
As  to  doen  outrage  to  a  sleeping  ghost. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  viiL  26. 

2.  The  soul  of  a  dead  person ;  the  soul  or  spirit 
separate  from  the  body;  more  especially,  a  dis- 
embodied spirit  imagined  as  wandering  among 
or  haunting  living  persons ;  a  human  specter 
or  apparition. 

But  I  bequethe  the  servyce  of  my  goost 

To  you  aboven  every  creature, 

Syn  that  my  lyf  ne  may  no  lenger  dure. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  1. 1910. 
Is  not  that  a  Giant  before  our  Door?  or  a  Ghost  of  some 
body  slain  in  the  late  Battell  ?    Dryden,  Amphitryon,  ii.  1. 
How  many  children,  and  how  many  men,  are  afraid  of 
ghosts,  who  are  not  afraid  of  God  1         Macaiday,  Dante. 
The  Fetishism,  Ancestor-worship,  and  Demonology  of 
primitive  savages,  are  all,  I  believe,  different  manners  of 
expression  of  their  belief  in  ghosts,  and  of  the  anthropo- 
morphic interpretation  of  out-of-the-way  events,  which  is 
its  concomitant.  Huxley,  Xay  Sermons,  p.  163. 

3.  A  spirit;  a  demon. 

Was  it  his  spirit,  by  spirits  taught  to  write 
Above  a  mortal  pitch,  that  struck  me  dead? 

He,  nor  that  affable  familiar  ghost 
Which  nightly  gulls  him  with  intelligence. 

As  victors,  of  my  silence  cannot  boast. 

Shale,  Sonnets,  Ixxxvi. 

4.  A  spirit  in  general;  an  unearthly  specter 
or  apparition. 

"Hateful  divorce  of  love,"  —  thus  chides  she  Death — 
"Grim-grinning  ghost."    Shall.,  Venus  and  Adonis,  1. 933. 

5t.  A  dead  body.     [Rare.] 

See,  how  the  blood  is  settled  in  his  face  I 

Oft  have  I  seen  a  timely-parted  ghost. 

Of  ashy  semblance,  meagre,  pale,  and  bloodless. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  iii.  2. 

6.  A  mere  shadow  or  semblance. 

When  the  kings  were  driven  out  from  ancient  Home, 
there  was  still  a  king  kept  up  in  name  to  perform  the 
grand  ceremonial  offices  which  no  one  but  a  person  hav- 
ing the  name  of  "king"  or  " Eex "  could  discharge.  The 
"  Rex  sacriflculus  "  took  precedence  of  all  the  other  func- 
tionaries religious  or  secular.  ...  He  was  the  ghost  of 
the  deceased  Roman  kingdom,  just  as  the  Pope  is  the 
ghost  (not  a  shadow  or  manes)  of  the  deceased  Roman 
Empire.  A.  P.  Stanley,  Essays  on  Ecoles.  Subjects,  p.  201. 
Nought  followed  but  the  ghost  of  dead  delight. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  III.  361. 

It  was  well  understood  that  in  Moscow  the  accused  did 
not  stand ' '  a  ghost  of  a  chance. "    The  Century,  XXXVI.  87. 

7.  In  optics,  a  spot  of  light  or  secondary  image 
caused  by  a  defect  of  the  instrument,  generally 
by  reflections  from  the  lenses. 


ghostland 

The  ghosts  thus  arising  were  first  described  by  Quincke 
and  have  been  elaborately  investigated  by  Peiroe,  botll 
theoretically  and  experimentally. 

Lord  Mayleigh,  in  Encyo.  Brit,  XXIV.  438. 

Specifically— 8.  In  photog.,  a  glint  of  Ught 
cast  by  the  lens  on  the  f  ocusing-glass  or  on  the 
plate  during  exposure,  in  the  latter  case  pro- 
ducing a  more  or  less  defined  opaque  spot,  it 
results  usually  from  the  presence  of  a  too  strongly  illu- 
minated sui-face  or  object  in  or  near  the  field  of  the  lens. 
Also  called  jtare. 

You  will  perceive  one,  two,  three,  etc.,  illuminated  clr. 
cles  move  across  the  field  of  vision  over  the  picture— 
these  are  ghosts.  Silver  Sunbeam,  p.  450. 

Dirck's  ghost,  an  optical  illusion  produced  for  popular 
entertainments,  by  which  a  figure  strongly  Illuminated  but 
concealed  from  the  audience  is  refiected  in  a  large  sheet  of 
unsilvered  plate-glass,  so  as  to  produce  a  spectral  effect— 
Holy  Ghost  [ME.  holy  gost,  holie  gost,  halt  gast,  often 
as  one  word,  holigost,  etc.,  <  AS.  hdlig  gdst,  translating 
LL.  spiritus  sanctus],  the  Holy  Spirit ;  the  Spirit  of  God; 
the  Paraclete ;  the  third  person  in  the  Trinity. 

God  the  fader,  God  the  sone,  God  Jioligoste  of  bothe. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  x.  289. 

Go  ye  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Mat  xxviii.  19, 

Holy- Ghost  plant.  Same  as  dove-plant.— JUasB  Of  tbe 
Holy  Ghost.  See  tnaggi.— Order  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
(a)  (Often  called  by  the  French  name  Saint  EsprU.)  The 
leading  order  of  the  later  French  monarchy,  founded  by 
King  Henry  III.  of  i^ance  in  1578,  replacing  the  Order 
of  St.  Michael.  The  king  was  the  gi-and  master,  and  there 
were  100  members,  not  including  foreigners.  The  mem- 
bers were  required  to  adhere  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
and  to  be  of  a  high  grade  of  nobility.  The  decoration  was 
a  gold  cross  attached  to  a  blue  ribbon,  and  the  emblems 
were  a  dove  and  an  image  of  St.  Michael.  The  order  has 
been  in  abeyance  since  the  revolution  of  1830.  (6)  An  or- 
der founded  at  Montpellier,  Franc^  about  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century,  and  united  to  the  Order  of  St  Lazarus  by 
Pope  Clement  XIII.  (c)  A  Neapolitan  order.  See  Order 
of  the  Knot,  under  knotl. — The  ghost  walks,  the  salary  is 
paid.  [Actors'  slang.  ] — To  give  or  yield  up  the  ghost, 
to  yield  up  the  breath  or  spirit ;  die ;  expire. 

Man  dieth,  and  wasteth  away :  yea,  man  giveth  up  the 
^Ao«(,  and  where  is  he?  Jobxiv.  10. 

Often  did  I  strive 
To  yield  the  ghost:  but  still  the  envious  flood 
Stopt  in  my  soul,  and  would  not  let  it  forth. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  I  4. 
=Syn.  Ghost,  Shade,  Appa/rition,  Specter,  Pha/ntfym, 
Phantasm.  Ghost  is  the  old  word  for  the  disembodied 
spirit,  especially  as  appearing  to  man :  as,  the  ghost  of 
Hamlet's  father ;  the  ghost  of  Banquo,  Shade  is  a  soft  and 
poetic  word  for  ghost :  as,  the  shade  of  Creiisa  appeared  to 
.^neas.  An  a%iparitimh  is  a  ghost  as  appearing  to  sight, 
perhaps  suddenly  or  unexpectedly ;  it  may  also  be  a  fan- 
cied appearance,  while  a  ghx3St  is  supposed  to  be  real :  as, 
Jupiter  made  a  cloud  into  an  apparition  of  Juno ;  Macbeth 
saw  an  aj^arition  of  a  dagger ;  the  witches  showed  him 
an  apparition  of  a  crowned  child.  A  specter  is  an  alarm- 
ing or  horrifying  preternatural  personal  appearance,  hav- 
ing less  individuality,  perhaps,  than  a  ghost  or  shade,  but 
more  than  an  apparition  necessarily  has,  A  phantom  has 
an  apparent,  not  a  real,  existence ;  it  differs  from  s.  phan- 
tasm in  emphasizing  the  unreality  simply  and  in  repre- 
skirting  a  single  object,  while  phantasm  emphasizes  the 
deception  put  upon  the  mind,  and  may  include  more  than 
one  object. 

Infernal  ghosts  and  hellish  furies  round,  .  .  . 
And  gi'isly  spectres,  which  the  fiend  had  raised 
To  tempt  the  Son  of  God  with  terrours  dire. 

Milton,  P.  R.,  iv.  422. 

Nor  e'er  was  to  the  bowers  of  bliss  conveyed 
A  fairer  spirit  or  more  welcome  shade. 

Tickell,  Death  of  Addison,  1.  46. 

When  Godfrey  was  lifting  his  eyes  .  .  .  they  encoun- 
tered an  object  as  startling  to  him  at  that  moment  as  iI 
it  had  been  an  apparition  from  the  dead. 

George  Eliot,  Silas  Marner,  xiL 

These  faces  in  the  mirrors 
Are  but  the  shadows  and  phantoms  of  myself. 

Longfellow,  Masque  of  Pandora,  m. 
Between  the  acting  of  a  dreadful  thing 
And  the  first  motion,  all  the  interim  is 
Like  a  phantasma,  or  a  hideous  dream. 

Shak.,  J.  C,  ii.  1. 

ghostt  (gost),  V.  [<  ghost,  «.]  I.  trans.  To 
appear  to  in  the  form  of  a  ghost;  haunt  as  a 
spirit  or  specter. 

Julius  Csesar, 
Who  at  Philippi  the  good  Brutus  ghosted. 

Shak.,  A.  and  C,  ii,  6, 

What  madnesse  ghosts  this  old  man  but  what  madness 

ghosts  us  all?  Burton,  Anat  of  Mel.,  To  the  Reader,  p.  82. 

II,  imtrans.  To  give  up  the  ghost;  die;  expire. 

Euryalus,  taking  leave  of  Lucretia,  precipitated  her  into 

such  a  love-fit  that  within  a  few  hours  she  ghosted. 

Sir  P.  Sidney- 

ghostess  (gos'tes),  n.  [<  ghost  +  -ess.']  A  fe- 
male ghost.     [Humorous.] 

In  the  mean  time  that  she, 
The  said  Ghostess,  or  Ghost,  as  the  matter  may  be, 
From  impediment,  hindrance,  and  let  shall  be  free 
To  sleep  in  her  grave.  ,    ,,  .„„ 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  II,  zss. 

ghost-fish  (gost'fish),  n.  A  whitish  variety  of 
Cryptacanthodes  maculatus.    See  wrymoutk. 

ghostland  (gost'land),  n.    The  region  of  spints 
or  of  the  supernatural. 
Get  out  of  ghostland.      Academy,  April  7, 1888,  p.  23* 


ghostless 

ghostlesst  (gost'les),  o.  [<  ME.  "gostles,  <  AS. 
oMtleds  (=  D.  geesteloos  =  G.  geistlos),  lifeless.] 
Without  spirit,  soul,  or  Ufe. 

Works  are  the  breath  of  faith,  the  proofs  by  which  we 

may  judge  whether  it  live.    If  you  feel  them  not,  the  faith 

is  ghottless.  Dr.  R.  Clarke,  Sermons,  p.  473. 

ghostlike  (gost'lik),  a.    [<  ghost  +  Kfce2.]    Like 

a  ghost  or  specter;  deathlike. 

Thy  thinne  cheeke,  hollow  eye. 

And  ghostlike  colour,  speake  the  mystery 

Thou  wouldst,  but  canst  not  live  by. 

Nabbes,  Hannibal  and  Scipio. 
ghostliness  (gost'li-nes),  n.    The  state  or  qual- 
ity of  being  ghostly. 

ghostly  (gost'li),  a.  [With  inserted  h,  as  in 
ghost;  <  ME.  gostly,  gostUch,  earlier  gasth/, 
gastUch,  <  AS.  gastlie,  gmstlic,  of  a  spirit,  spir- 
itual (=  OSj  gesUik  =  OPries.  gastlik,  gasteUk, 
iestlik  =  J),  geesteVijk  =  OHG.  geistlkh,  MHG. 
geistUeh,  geisUoh,  G.  geistUch,  spiritual,  =  Dan. 
geistUg,  clerical),  <  gast,  spirit,  a  spirit,  +  -lie, 
-lyl.]  1.  HaTing  to  do  with  the  soxd  or  spirit; 
spiritual ;  not  of  the  flesh ;  not  carnal  or  secular. 
He  that  cane  noghte  lufe  this  blyssed  name  Ihesu  ne 
fynd  ne  fele  in  it  gagtelp  joye  and  delitabilite,  with  won- 
dirfull  swetnes  in  this  lyf e  here. 

Hmnpole,  Prose  Treatises  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  43. 
The  life  of  man  upon  earth  is  nothing  else  than  a  war- 
fare and  continual  afQict  with  his  ghostly  enemies. 

Beam,  Works  (Parker  Soc),  II.  642. 
The  writer  of  this  legend  then  records 
Its  ghostly  application  in  these  words. 

Longfellow,  Morituri  Salutamus. 

2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  apparitions;  of 
ghostlike  character;   spectral j   supernatural: 
as,  ghostly  sounds ;  a  ghostly  visitant. 
I  have  no  sorcerer's  malison  on  me. 
No  ghostly  haimtings  like  his  Highness. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  ii. 
ghostlyt  (gost'li),  ad/i}.  [<  ME.  gost^,  goostU,  < 
AS.  gdstUce,  spintually,  <  gastUo,  spiritual :  see 
ghostly,  a.']  Spiritually ;  mystically;  mentally; 
with  reference  to  the  mind  as  contrasted  with 
the  sight. 

The  morwe  com,  and  gostly  for  to  speke. 
This  Diomede  is  come  unto  Crysede. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  v.  1032. 
loue  is  goostli  deUciouae  as  wijn 

That  makith  men  bothe  big  &  bolde. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  25. 

.  Now  maketh  he  a  triall  how  much  his  disciples  haue 

profited  ghostly.  J.  UdcUl,  On  Mark  viii. 

The  prince  and  the  whole  state  may  be  suffered  to  perish 

bodily  and  ghostly.    Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  II.  106. 

ghost-moth,  (gost'mdth),  n.  A  nocturnal  lepi- 
dopterous  insect,  Bpiams  hvmuli.  The  male  is 
white,  and  has  a  habit  of  hovering  with  a  pendulum-like 
motion  in  the  twilight  over  one  spot(of  ten  in  churchyards), 
where  the  female,  which  has  gray  posterior  wings  and 
red-spotted  anterior  wings,  is  concealed.  The  term  is  ex- 
tended to  all  the  I^piaiii^. 

ghostology  (gos-tol'o-ji),  n.  [Irreg.  <  ghost  + 
Gi. -Tioyta,  <.M-yeiv,  ST^e&i.:  see-ology.']  The  sci- 
ence of  the  supernatural.     [Humorous.] 

It  seemed  more  unaccountable  than  tf  it  had  been  a 
thing  of  ghostology  and  witchcraft. 

Hawthorne,  Septimius  Telton,  p.  294. 

ghost-plant  (gost'plant),  n.  The  tumlsleweed, 
Ama/rantus  alhus. 

Dr.  Newberry  has  told  us  that  it  {Anuvrantus  albus]  is 
also  known  as  the  ghost-plwnt,  in  allusion  to  the  same 
habit,  bunches  flitting  along  by  night  producing  a  pecu- 
harly  weird  appearance.  Science,  IX.  32. 

ghost-seer  (gost'se"6r),  n.  One  who  sees  ghosts 
or  apparitions. 

M.  Binet  treats  all  ghost-seers  as  so  paralysed  with  ter- 
ror that  they  do  not  move  their  eyes  from  the  figure. 

Proc.  Soc.  Psych.  Research,  III.  172,  note. 

ghost-show  (gost'sho),  n.  A  spiritualistic  ex- 
hibition.    [Colloq.] 

ghost-soul  (gost'sol),  n.  A  supposed  appari- 
tional  soul,  or  phantom  likeness  of  the  body, 
capable  of  leaving  the  body  for  a  time  or  alto- 
gether and  appearing  to  other  persons  asleep 
or  awake. 

At  the  lowest  levels  of  culture  of  which  we  have  clear 
knowledge,  the  notion  of  a  ghost-soul  animating  man 
while  in  the  body,  and  appearmg  in  dream  and  vision  out 
of  the  body,  is  found  deeply  ingrained. 

E.  B.  Tylor,  Prim.  Culture,  I.  451. 

ghost-story  (gost'sto'-'ri),  n.  A  story  about 
ghosts  or  in  which  ghosts  are  introduced;  hence, 
by  extension,  any  story  or  statement  to  which 
no  credence  should  be  given. 

It  is  still  safe  and  easy  to  treat  anything  which  can 
possibly  be  called  a  ghost-story  as  on  a  par  with  such  fig- 
ments as  these.  Proc.  Soc.  Psych.  Research,  H.  112. 

ghost-word  (gost'wSrd), «.  -An  apparent  word 
or  false  form  found  in  manuscript  or  print,  due 
to  some  blunder  of  the  scribe,  editor,  or  printer. 
Such  ghost-words,  .mostly  miswritings  or  misprints  not 
obvious  to  subsequent  readers  or  editors,  abound  in  dic- 
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tionaries  and  glossaries  of  the  older  stages  of  the  English 
as  well  as  of  other  languages. 

As  "ghost^umds"  Mr.  Skeat,  in  his  "Presidential  Ad- 
dress [Trans.  Philol.  Soc,  1886],  designates  "  words  which 
had  never  any  real  existence,  being  mere  coinages  due  to 
the  blunders  of  printers  or  scribes,  or  to  the  perf  ervid  ima- 
ginations of  ignorant  or  blundering  editors." 

Amer.  Jour.  Philol.,  IX.  226. 

The  word  meant  is  "estures,"  bad  spelling  of  "estres"; 
and  "  eftnres"  is  a  ffftosf-Miord. 

N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  V.  604. 

ghoul  (g61),  n.  [Formerly  also  written  ghoU, 
goule,  gowl,  etc. ;  <  Ar.  ghul,  Pers.  ghul,  ghol, 
also  ghuwal,  a  demon  of  the  mountains  and  the 
woods,  supposed  to  devour  men  and  other  ani- 
mals.] An  imaginary  evil  being  supposed 
among  Eastern  nations  to  prey  upon  human 
bodies;  an  ogre. 

Go  —  and  with  Gouls  and  Afrits  rave  ; 

Till  these  in  horror  shrink  away 

Prom  spectre  more  accursed  than  they  1 

Byron,  The  Giaour. 
You  know  there  are  people  in  India  —  a  kind  of  beast- 
ly race,  the  ghouls — who  violate  graves. 

The  Century,  XXXVI.  127. 
ghoulish  (go'lish),  a.     [<  ghoul  +  -ish\'\    Nat- 
ural to  or  resembling  a  ghoul:  as,  ghoulish  de- 
light. 

ghurial  (gur'i-al),  n.     [Hind,  gharvyal:  see  ga- 
vial.'l    Same  as  gavial. 
The  ghurial  is  of  a  finer  breed. 

P.  Robinson,  Under  the  Sun,  p.  79. 
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We  make  of  Nature's  giant  powers 
The  slaves  of  human  Art. 

Whittier,  The  Ship-Builders. 
Giant  cactus,  the  Cereus  giganteus.  See  cuts  imder 
Caetaceie. —  Giant cavy, the watercavy.  See capibara. — 
Giant  cell,  in  anat,  an  osteoclast. — Giant  clam,  a  bi- 
valve moUusk  of  the  family  Tridacnidce.— Giant  cockle. 
Cardiwm  magnum. — Giant  fennel.  &ee  fennel. — Giant 
fulmar.  See/uimor.— Giant  rail.  SeeLeguatia. 
giantess  (ji'an-tes),  n.  [<  giant  +  -«ss.]  A 
female  giant ;  a  female  of  extraordinary  bulk 
and  stature. 

I  had  rather  be  a  giantess,  and  lie  under  Mount  Pelion. 
Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  ii.  1. 

giantish  (ji'an-tish),  a.  [^( giant +-ish^.'i  Some- 
what like  a  giant;  uncommonly  large. 

Their  stature  neither  dwarf  nor  giantish. 
But  in  a  comely  well-dispos'd  proportion. 

Randolph,  Muses  Looking-Glass,  v.  1. 

giantism  (ji'an-tizm),  re.  [_<  giant  +  4sm.']  The 
state  of  being  a  giant.     [Rare.] 

O  happy  state  of  giantism,  when  husbands 

Like  mushrooms  grow.     Fielding,  Tom  Thumb,  i. 

giant-kettle  (ji'ant-ket''''l),  n.  A  pot-hole,  often 
of  enormous  dimensions,  common  on  the  coast 
of  Norway. 

gian't-killer  (ji'ant-kil''''6r),  n.  In  folk-lore,  nur- 
sery-tales, etc., "one  who  makes  it  his  business 
to  kill  giants.  The  giants  in  such  stories  are  generally 
represented  as  cruel,  merciless,  and  often  cannibalistic, 
but  so  stupid  as  to  be  easily  overeome  Ijy  courageous  cun- 


ghurry,  ghurrie  (gur'i),  n. ;  pi.  ghurries  (-iz).  giantly  (ji'ant-li),  a.    [<  giant  +  -?«1.]    Giant- 
[<  Skt.^  ghati  (cerebral  «).]    In  India— (a)  A    like.     [Eaf'e.] 

The  Sasquesahanockes  are  a  Qianlly  people,  strange  in 
proportion,  behaulour,  and  attire,  their  voice  sounding 
from  them  as  out  of  a  Caue.     Pwrchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  767. 


clepsydra,  or  water-instrument  for  measuring 
time.  (6)  The  gong  on  which  the  time  so  in- 
dicated is  struck.  Hence — (c)  A  clock  or  other 
timepiece,  {d)  In  old  Hindu  custom,  the  60th 
part  of  a  day  or  night  (24  minutes),  (e)  In 
-Anglo-Indian  usage,  an  hour.  Yule  and  Bv/rnell. 
We  have  fixed  the  cosa  at  6,000  Guz,  which  must  be  trav- 
elled by  the  postman  in  a  Qhurry  and  a  half. 

yisjjoo's  Letters,  p.  216.    (Yule  and  Burnell.) 

ghyll  (gil),  n.    A  false  speUing  of  gill^. 

giallo  autico  (jal'lo  an-te'ko).  [It.:  giallo, 
yellow  (see  yellow) ;  antico,  ancient  (see  antic).^ 
A  marble  of  a  rich  golden-yellow  color,  deepen- 
ing in  tint  to  orange  and  pink,  found  among 
Roman  ruins  and  used  anew  in  buildings  of  the 
Renaissance  and  later  times.  It  is  identified 
by  J.  H.  Middleton  ("Ancient  Rome  in  1885") 
with  the  marmor  Numidiciim  of  the  ancients. 

Discs  and  strips  of  serpentine,  porphyry  and  giallo  an^ 
tico,  C.  C.  Perkins,  Italian  Sculpture,  Int.,  p.  Iviii. 

giant  (ji'ant),  n.  and  as.  [<  ME.  giaunt,  gyant, 
giaund,  earlier  geant,  geaunt,  geaund,  jeant, 
sometimes  yeant,  yeaunf,  <  OP.  geant,  jaiant,  P. 
gSant  =  Pr.  jaian,  gigant  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  gigante 
=  AS.  gigant  =  OHG.  G.  Dan.  Sw.  gigamt,  <  L. 
gigas  {gigant-),  <  Gr.  ylyag  (yiyavr-),  mostly  in 
pi.  yiyavTtg,  the  Giants,  a  savage  race  of  men 
destroyed  by  the  gods  (Homer),  called  sons  of 
Gaia,  the  Earth  (Hesiod,  etc.),  and  hence  the 
epithet  yrrysviig,  earth-bom  (<  yfj,  yala,  the  earth, 
-f  -yevvc,  -bom,  <  -v/  yev,  bear,  produce) ;  but  74- 
yag  and  yijyev^c  cannot  be  etymologieally  iden- 
tical, nor  can  yiyac  (yi-ya-vr-)  contain  the  -/  yev 
unless  in  the  shorter  form  ya,  which  appears  in 
Epic  perf.  inf.  ye-ya-iisv,  part.  yE-ya-&g,  etc.  Of. 
gigantic,  etc.]  I,  m.  1.  In  classical  myth.,  one 
of  a  divine  but  monstrous  race,  children  of 
Uranus  (Heaven)  and  Gsea  (Earth),  and  personi- 
fying destructive  physical  phenomena,  as  those 
of  volcanic  origin.  They  were  subdued  by  the  Olym- 
pian gods  after  a  war  which  forms  a  favorite  subject  in 
ancient  art  (see  gigantomachy),  and  typifies  the  inherent 
opposition  between  darkness  and  hght. 
Hence — 2.  Some  other  imaginary  being  of 
human  form  but  superhuman  size:  as.  Giant 
Despair,  in  Bunyan's  "Pilgrim's  Progress." 
He  was  byseged  sothliohe  with  seuene  grete  gewwnies. 
That  with  Antecrist  helden  harde  ageyns  Conscience. 

Piers  Plowmam  (C),  xxlii.  215. 

Qiamts  of  mighty  bone,  and  bold  emprise. 

MUton,  P.  1.,  xi.  642. 

3.  Figuratively,  a  person  of  unusual  size  or  of 
extraordinary  powers,  physical  or  mental. 

Then  we  went  to  pay  a  visit  at  a  hotel  in  Jerrayn  Street. 
...  A  powdered  giant  lolling  in  the  hall,  his  buttons, 
emblazoned  with  prodigious  coronets,  took  our  cards  up 
to  the  Prince.  Thackeray,  Newcomes,  II.  II. 

Giant's  Causeway.    See  causeway. 

II.  a.  Gigantic;  of  extraordinary  size  or  force, 
actual  or  relative :  as,  "the  giamtwoTli,"  Shah. ; 
a  giant  intellect. 

Put  the  world's  whole  strength 
Into  one  giant  arm.  Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  iv.  i. 

As  our  dire  neighbours  of  Cyclopean  birth 
Match  in  fierce  wrong  the  gia/nt  sons  of  earth. 

Pope,  Odyssey,  vil. 


This  chieftain,  as  I  have  before  noted,  was  a  very  giant- 
ly man,  and  was  clad  in  a  coarse  blue  coat. 

Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  371. 

giant-powder  (ji'ant-pou'^dSr),  n.  An  explo- 
sive formed  of  nitroglycerin  mixed  with  infu- 
sorial earth.    It  is  a  form  of  dynamite. 

giant-queller  (ji'ant-kweF6r),  n.  A  subduer 
of  giants;  a  giant-killer. 

giantry  (ji'an-tri),  n.  [<  giant  +  -ry.'\  The 
race  of  ^arits;  giants  collectively.     [Rare.] 

The  fiimsy  giantry  of  Ossian  ha£  introduced  mountain- 
ous horrors.  Walpole,  letters  (1784),  IV.  380. 

giantship  (ji'ant-ship),  n.  [<  giant  +  -ship.'] 
The  state,  quality,  or  character  of  being  a  giant : 
used  in  the  extract  as  a  descriptive  title. 

His  giantship  is  gone  somewhat  crest-fallen. 

Milton,  S.  A.,  1. 1244. 

giant-swing  (ji'ant-swing),  n.  In  gymnastics, 
a,  revolution  at  arm's  length  around  a  horizon- 
tal bar. 

giaour  (jour,  or  gya-or'),  n.  [<  Turkish,  jawt, 
gawivr,  an  infidel,  a  miscreant,  <  Pers.  gdwr, 
an  infidel,  another  form  of  gabr,  an  infidel,  a 
Gueber :  see  Gueier."]  .An  infidel :  used  by  the 
Turks  to  designate  an  adherent  of  any  religion 
except  the  MohammeSan,  more  particularly  a 
Christian,  and  so  commonly  that  it  does  not 
necessarily  imply  an  insult. 

The  faithless  slave  that  broke  her  bower, 
And,  worse  than  faithless,  for  a  Giaour  I 

Byron,  The  Giaour. 

giardinetto  (jar-de-net'to),  «.;  pi.  giardinetti 
(-te).  [It.,  dim.  of  giardino  =  E.  garden.]  A 
jewel,  usually  a  finger-ring,  ornamented  with 
imitations  of  natural  flowers  in  preciousstones. 
A  common  form  of  the  chaton  Is  a  basket  or  vase  from 
which  a  formal  and  decorative  spray  or  bouquet^f  flowers 
emerges. 

gibi  (jib),  n.  [Appar.  <  OP.  gibbe,  gibe,  a  sort 
of  arm,  an  implement  for  stirring  the  earth  and 
rooting  up  plants,  apparently  a  hoe  (Roque- 
fort) :  see  gibbet  and  Jifti.]  1.  A  hooked  stick. 
HalUwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] — S.  A  wooden  sup- 
port for  the  roof  of  a  coal-mine.  Hallvwell. 
[Prov.  Eng.] — 3.  A  piece  of  iron  used  to  clasp 
together  the  pieces  of  wood  or  iron  of  a  foam- 
ing which  is  to  be  keyed.— 4.  In  steam-macfe., 
a  fixed  wedge  used  with  the  driving-wedge  or 
key  to  tighten  the  strap  which  holds  the  brasses 
at  the  end  of  a  connecting-rod. — 5.  The  pro- 
jecting arm  of  a  crane;  a  gibbet.  Also  jib. 
E.  H.  Knight— GVo  and  key,  a  fastening  to  connect 
a  bar  and  strap  together  by  means  of  a  slot  common  to 
both,  in  which  an  E-shaped  gib  with  a  beveled  back  is  in- 
serted and  driven  fast  by  a  taper  key.   Car-Builder's  Diet. 

gibi  (jib),  v.t;  pret.  and  pp.  gibhed,  ppr.  gibbing. 
[<  gib\  «.]  To  secure  or  fasten  with  a  gib  or 
^bs. 

glb^t  (gib),  n.  [<  ME.  Gibbe,  Gybbe,  Gyh,  a  proper 
name,  a  familiar  abbr.  of  Gilbert  (P.  Guilbert, 
ML.  Gilbertus,  etc.,  of  OHG.  origin,  G.  Gilbert) ; 
much  used  as  a  proper  name  for  an  individual 
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cat,  like  mod.  E.  Tom,  and  finally  regarded  as 
a  common  (generic)  name.  So  in  comp.  gib-cat, 
q.  V.  Cf.  Tom,  a  name  for  a  cat,  tom-cat;  Dob- 
bin, a  name  for  a  horse,  etc. ;  Reynard,  a  fox, 
etc.]  A  familiar  name  for  a  eat;  hence,  as  a 
generic  name,  any  cat,  especially  an  old  cat : 
commonly  used  for  the  male. 
For  right  no  more  than  Gibhe,  our  cat  [tr.  F.  Thibert  le  cos], 
That  awaiteth  mice  and  rattes  to  Idllen, 
Ne  entende  I  but  to  begUen.       Horn,  of  the  Hose,  1.  6204. 

Ere  Gib,  our  cat,  can  lick  her  ear. 

Peele,  Edward  I. 

For  who  that's  but  a  queen,  lair,  sober,  wise, 

Would  from  a  paddock,  from  a  bat,  a  gib, 

Such  dear  concernings  hide?    Shak,,  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 


gib^  (gib),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  gibtiea,  ppr.  _ 
[<  gtb'^,  n.  In  the  sense  of  'castrate,'  perhaps 
a  reduction  of  srK6  in  that  sense :  seegrKSS.]  I.t 
intrans.  To  behave  like  a  cat. 

What  caterwauMng's  here?  what  gibbing? 

Fletcher,  Wildgoose  Chase,  i.  2. 

H.  trans.  If.  To  castrate,  ac  a  eat. 

As melancholyas  agibb'd  cat.   Bowell's Eng.  Prav.,  p.  10. 

I  have  lived  these  fifty  yeares  with  my  old  Lord,  and 
truly  no  body  ever  died  in  my  armes  before,  but  your  Lord- 
ship's gibb'd  Cat. 

Gayton,  Notes  on  Don  Quixote  (1654),  p.  229. 

2.  To  e'riseerate  or  disembo'wel,  as  a  fish.    Also 
gip.     [New  Eng.  and  Nova  Scotia.] 
gibber^  (gib'er),  V.  i.     [Also  in  comp.  gibber- 
gabber  and  gibble-gabble,  reduplications,  with 
the  usual  variation  of  vowel,  of  gabber^  and  gab- 
ble (which  are  assibilated  in.  jabber  stud  jabble), 
freq.  forms  of  gab''-,  q.  v.]    To  speak  inarticu- 
lately ;  speak  incoherently  or  senselessly. 
The  sheeted  dead 
Did  squeals  and  gibber  in  the  lioman  streets. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  1. 

The  floor  covered  with  maskers,  gibbering  in  falsetto, 
dancing,  capering,  coquetting  tiU  daylight. 

Thi  Century,  XXX.  209. 

gibber^  (gib'6r),  ■/(..  {<.gib'^,v.'\  One  who  guts  or 
eviscerates  fish.    [New Eng.  and  Nova  Scotia.] 

gibber^  (gib'Sr),  n.  [L.,  <  gibbus,  hunched,  gib- 
bous: see  gibbous."]  In  hot.,  a  pouch-like  en- 
largement of  the  base  of  a  calyx,  corolla,  etc. ; 
a  gibbosity. 

gibber-gabbert  (gib'6r-gab'''6r),  n.  [Eedupl.  of 
gabberK  Cf .  gibble-gabble,  and  see  gibber^  and 
gabber'^-.]  Idle  talk;  chatter;  gabble:  equiva- 
lent to  gibble-gabble.     Tusser. 

gibberish  (gib'6r-ish),  «.  and  a.  [Formerly 
also  gibbrish,  gibrish,  gibridge  (also  geberish, 
gebrish,  the  last  forms  appar.  accom.,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  jargon  of  alchemy,  to  Gteber  (or  Ge- 
bir,  in  Gower  Gibere),  the  reputed  founder  of 
the  Arabian  school  of  chemistry  or  alchemy) ; 
<  gibber^,  gabble,  -I-  -ish,  appar.  in  imitation  of 
language-names  in  -isAl.]  I.  n.  Rapid  and 
inarticulate  talk ;  unintelligible  or  incoherent 
language ;  confused  or  disguised  speech ;  jar- 
gon. 

He  that  applies  his  names  to  ideas  different  from  their 
common  use  .  .  .  speaks  gibberish. 

Locke,  Human  Understanding,  III.  x.  31. 
I'll  now  attend  you  to  the  Tea-table,  where  I  shall  hear 
from  your  Ladyship  Reason  and  good  Sense,  after  all  this 
Law  and  Gibberish.  Steele,  Conscious  Lovers,  iii.  1. 

The  uncouth  gibberish  with  which  all  this  was  uttered, 
like  the  darkness  of  an  oracle,  made  us  the  more  attentive 
to  it.  Addi£on,  Sir  Uoger  and  the  Gipsies. 

=Syn.   See  prattle,  n. 

II.  a.  Unmeaning;  unintelligible;  disguised 
or  jargonized,  as  words. 

Physicians  but  tonnent  him,  his  disease 
Laughs  at  their  gibberish  language. 

Massinger,  Virgin- Martyr,  iv.  1. 

gibberisMng  (gib'6r-ish-ing),  a.  [<  gibber- 
ish + -ing^.J  Inarticulate ;  stammering.  Com- 
pare rubbishing. 

And  yet  forsooth  we  must  gag  our  lawes  in  gibberisMng 
Irish?  Solinshed,  Description  of  Ireland,  i. 

gibberoset  (gib'er-6s),  a.  In  bot.,  same  as  gib- 
bous. 

gibberosity  (gib-e-ros'i-ti),  n.  In  bot.,  same  as 
gibbosity.    Bailey,  1727;  Gray. 

gibbetl  (jib'et),  re.  [<  ME.  gibet,  gebet,  gebat, 
jebet,  jebat,  a  gibbet,  appar.  <  OP.  gibet,  later 
gibbet,  F.  gibet,  ML.  gibetum,  gibetus.  It.  giub- 
betto,  m.,  giubbetta,  usually  in  pi.  giubbette,  t,  a 
gibbet.  The  It.  forms  suggest  a  connection 
with  It.  giubbetto,  dim.  of  giubba,  dial,  gibba, 
an  under-waistcoat,  doublet,  mane  (see  jitpow), 
as  if  through  the  notion  of  'collar'  or  'halter'; 
but  the  It.  giubbetto,  a  gibbet,  is  prob.  aeoom. 
to  the  other  word  so  spelled,  and  the  real  source 
may  be  in  OF.  gibet,  a  large  stick,  appar.  dim. 
of  gibbe,  gibe,  a  sort  of  arm  (weapon),  an  imple- 
ment for  stirring  the  earth  and  rooting  up 
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plants,  appar.  a  hoe :  see  gib^  and  jjftl,  the  lat- 
ter of  which,  in  the  sense  of  '  a  projecting  beam 
or  arm  of  a  crane,'  comes  very  near  the  sense  of 
gibbet.  ]  1 .  A  kind  of  gallows ;  a  wooden  struc- 
ture consisting  of  an  upright  post  -with  an  arm 
projecting  from  the  top,  on  which  malefactors 
were  formerly  hanged  in  chains;;  sometimes, 
as  the  famous  gibbet  of  Montfaucon,  near 
Paris,  a  considerable  structure  with  numerous 
uprights  of  masonry,  connected  by  several  tiers 
of  cross-beams,  and  with  pits  beneath  it  in 
which  the  remains  were  cast  when  they  fell 
from  the  chains ;  hence,  a  gallows  of  any  form. 

Unless  a  man  would  marry  a  gallows,  and  beget  young 
gibbets,  I  never  saw  one  so  prone  [to  death]. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  v.  4. 
Where  Honour  and  Justice  most  oddly  contribute, 
To  ease  Hero's  Fains  by  a  Halter  and  Gibbet. 

Prior,  The  Thief  and  the  Cordelier. 
His  grants  were  from  the  aggregate  and  consolidated 
funds  of  judgments  iniquitously  legal,  and  from  posses- 
sions voluntarily  surrendered  by  the  lawful  proprietors 
with  the  gibbet  at  the  door.         Burke,  To  a  Noble  Lord. 

3.  The  projecting  beam  of  a  crane  which  sus- 
tains the  pulleys  and  the  weight  to  be  lifted; 
a  jib. — 3.  A  great  cudgel,  such  as  are  thrown 
at  trees  to  beat  down  the  fruit.  Grose.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

gibbeti  (jib'et),  t).  «.  {<  gibbet,  n.l  1.  To  hang 
and  expose  on  a  gibbet  or  gallows ;  hang  upon 
anything  resembling  a  gibbet. 

Some  Inns  still  gibbet  their  Signs  across  a  Town. 

Bourne's  Pop.  Antiq.  (1777),  p.  389. 

Here  [in  the  kitchen]  is  no  every-day  cheerfulness  of 
cooking-range,  but  grotesque  andirons  wading  into  the 
bristling  embers,  and  a  long  crane  with  villainous  pots 
gibbeted  upon  it.  Howells,  Venetian  Life,  vii. 

2.  Figuratively,  to  set  forth  to  public  gaze; 
expose  to  ridicule,  scorn,  infamy,  or  the  like. 

Thus  [he]  unknowingly  gibbeted  himself  into  infamy, 
when  he  might  have  otherwise  quietly  retired  into  obliv- 
ion. Goldsmith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  xii. 

Then  Where's  the  wrong,  to  gibbet  high  the  name 
Of  fools  and  knaves  already  dead  to  shame? 

Essay  on  Satire,  i.  160. 

gibbet^t,  '>t-  -An  error  for  gigot,  a  shouldor  of 
mutton. 

A  good  sauce  for  a  gibbet  of  mutton. 

Fuller,  Ch.  Hist,  iv.  28. 

gibbet-tree  (jib'et-tre),  «.    A  gallows-tree. 

gibbiert,  n.    See  giUer. 

gibble-gabblet  (gib'l-gab"l),  «.  [A  varied  re- 
dupl.-of  gabble :  see  gibber-gabber  and  gibber^.] 
Idle  talk;  chatter;  gabble.     Cotgrave. 

gibbon  (gib'on),  n.  [F.  gibbon,  in  BufEon ;  ori- 
gin not  ascertained.]  The  common  name  of 
the  long-armed  apes  of  the  genus  Hylobates, 
subfamily  HylobaMnce,  and  family  Simiidce. 
These  apes  have  a  remarkably  slender  body,  with  very  long 
slim  limbs,  especially  the  fore  limbs  or  arms,  which  al- 
most touch  the  ground  when  the  animal  stands  erect ;  the 
tail  is  rudimentary,  and  there  are  ischial  callosities.  In 
some  respects  the  gibbons  approach  man  very  closely. 


Gibbon  {Hylsbates  lar). 

They  inhabit  the  East  Indian  arcliipelago  and  the  penin- 
sular mainland,  and  are  extremely  a^le,  swinging  them- 
selves in  the  trees  like  the  spider-monkeys  of  the  new 
world.  There  are  several  species,  one  of  the  best-known  of 
which  is  Hylobates  lar,  inhabiting  Tenasserim  and  a  wide 
extent  of  adjoining  country,  of  a  blackish  color  marked 
ivith  white  on  the  face  and  hands.  The  hoolock  (H.  hoo- 
lock)  is  another,  found  in  Assam  and  neighboring  regions. 
The  crowned  gibbon  is  H.  pileatus  of  Siam.  Sumatra  has 
a  gibbon  (£r.  agilis)  noted  lor  uttering  musical  sounds,  and 
variously  called  wou-wou,  oungha,  ungaputi,  unkaputi, 
etc.  The  most  notable  gibbon  is  the  Sumatran  siamang 
(H.  siamanga  or  Sianmnga  syndactyla),  which  has  two  ol 
its  toes  webbed.    See  these  names,  also  ape,  Hylobates. 

gib-boom,  «.     See  jib-boom. 

gibbose  (gib'os),  a.  [<  L.  gibbosus:  see  gib- 
bou,s.2    Same  as  gibbous. 
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gibbosity  (gi-bos'i-ti),  n.  [=  F.  gibbositS  =  Pp. 
gilbositat,  gelbositat  =  Pg.  gibosidade  =  It.  gib', 
bositd;  as  gibbous,  gibbose,  +  -ity.]  1.  The  state 
of  being  gibbous  or  gibbose ;  roundness  or  pro- 
tuberance of  outline ;  convexity. 

When  two  ships,  sailing  contrary  ways,  lose  the  sicht 
one  ol  another,  .  .  .  what  should  take  away  the  sight  of 
these  ships  from  each  other  but  the  gibbosity  ol  the  in- 
terjacent  water'.'  Bay,  Works  of  Creation,  ii. 

That  a  singular  regard  be  had  upon  examination  to  the 
gibbosity  ol  the  gentlemen  that  offer  themselves  as  found- 
er's kinsmen  [ol  the  Ugly  Club].    Steele,  Spectator,  No.  17. 

2.  A  protuberance;  a  round  or  swelling  prom- 
inence. Specifically — 3.  In  6ot.,  a  swelling  or 
protuberance  at  one  side  of  an  organ,  usually 
near  the  base,  as  of  a  calyx. — 4.  ti  eool.,  an  ir- 
regular large  protuberance,  somewhat  rounded, 
but  not  forming  the  segment  of  a  sphere ;  a 
hump :  as,  the  gibbosity  of  or  on  the  back  of  a 
camel  or  zebu.  • 

gibbous  (gib 'us),  a.  [Also  gibberose,  gibbose 
=  F.  gibbeux  =  Sp.  giboso,  jiboso  =  Pg.  giboso 
gibboso  =  It.  gibboso;  <  L.  gibbosus,  a  diSerent 
reading  of  gibberosus,  hunched,  humped,  <  gib- 
ber, a  hunch,  hump,  'I  gibber,  a.,  hunched, 
humped.  Cf.  equiv.  gibbus,  hunched:  seegib- 
fterS.]  1.  Having  a  hunch  or  protuberance 
on  the  back;  hunched;  humpbacked;  crook- 
backed. 

How  oxen,  in  some  countries,  began  and  continue  gib- 
bous, or  hunch-backed.  Sir  T.  Browne. 
Is  there  of  all  your  kindred  some  who  lack 
Vision  direct,  or  have  a  gibbous  back? 

Crabbe,  Works,  II.  81. 
The  bones  will  rise,  and  make  s,  gibbous  member. 

Wiseman. 
Specifically — 2.  Swelling  by  a  regular  curve ; 
convex,  as  the  moon  is  when  more  than  half  and 
less  than  full,  the  Uluminated  part  being  then 
convex  on  both  margins. — 3.  In  bot.,  having  a 
rounded  protuberance  at  the  side  or  base. — 4. 
In  goal.,  convex  but  not  regularly  rounded; 
somewhat  irregularly  raised  or  swollen;  pro- 
tuberant; humped;  gibbose. 

gibbously  (gib'us-li),  adv.  In  a  gibbous  or  pro- 
tuberant form.    Imp.  Diet. 

gibbousness  (gib'us-nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
gibbous;  protuberance;  a  prominence;  con- 
vexity. 

gibbsite  (gib'zit),  n.  [Named  in  honor  of  the 
American  mineralogist  George  Gibbs  (1776- 
1833).  The  proper  names  Gtbbs  and  Gibson 
(i.  e.,  Gib's  son)  are  due  to  Gib,  a  familiar  ahbr. 
of  Gilbert  (see  gib^);  a  dim.  of  Gib  is  Gibbon, 
whence  further  Gibbons,  Gibbins,  Gibbens,  Gib- 
bonson.]  A  hydrate  of  aluminium,  a  whitish 
mineral,  foimd  in  Massachusetts  in  irregular 
stalactitic  masses,  presenting  an  aggregation 
of  elongated  tuberous  branches,  parallel  and 
united:  also  found  in  the  Ural  and  elsewhere, 
in  monoclinio  crystals,  and  often  called  hydrar- 
gillite.  Its  structure  is  fibrous,  the  fibers  radi- 
ating from  an  axis. 

gib-cat  (gib'kat),  n.  [<  gib^  +  cat.  Cf.  gibVd 
cat,  under  gib^,  v.]  A  tom-cat,  especially  an  old 
tom-cat:  often  implying  castration. 

I  am  as  melancholy  as  a  gib  cat,  or  a  lugged  bear. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  i.  2. 
A  hag  whose  eies  shoot  poison —that  has  beene  an  ould 
witch,  and  is  now  turning  into  a  gib-eat. 

Marston,  The  Fawne,  iv. 
I  could  never  sing 
More  than  a  gib-cat  or  a  very  howlet. 

Ford,  Lady's  Trial,  iv.  2. 
Gib-cat  is,  at  this  moment,  the  ordinary  name  in  Scot- 
land and  in  the  north  ol  England,  where,  however,  tom- 
cat is  expelling  it  from  "fine"  speech:  and  it  was  for- 
merly the  ordinary  name  in  England  also. 

J.  A.  H.  Murray,  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  V.  360. 

gibei,  jibe2  (jib),  v.;  pret.  andpp.  9'J6ed,j»W, 
ppr.  gibing,  jibing.  [Appar.  of  Scand.  origin 
(with  assibilation  of  orig.  guttural,  as  ia  jabber 
for  gabber^,  etc. ) .  Cf .  Sw.  dial,  gipa,  talkrashly 
and.  foolishly,  Icel.  geipa,  talk  nonsense,  geip, 
idle  talk.  Connection  ■with  jape  is  uncertain.] 
I.  intrans.  Touttertauntingorsarcasticwords; 
rail;  sneer;  scoff:  absolutely  or  with  a<. 

Lest  they  relieving  us  might  afterwards  laugh  and  gibe 
at  our  poverty.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  iv.  9. 

=  Sya.  Jeer,  Scoff,  ete.    See  sneer. 

II.  trans.  To  speak  of  or  to  -with  taunting 
or  sarcastic  words;  deride;  scoff  at;  rail  at; 
ridicule. 

Draw  the  beasts  as  I  describe  them. 

From  their  features,  while  I  gibe  them.      Surlft. 

gibei,jibe2(jib),n.  [,<gibe\jibe^,v.'i  Ataunt- 
ingly  or  contemptuously  sarcastlo  remark;  a 
scoff;  a  railing;  an  expression  of  sarcastic 
scorn. 
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Mark  the  fleers,  the  gibeg,  and  notable  scoma 
That  dwell  in  every  region  ol  his  face. 

Shak.,  Othello,  It.  1. 
With  solemn  gibe  did  Eustace  banter  me. 

Tennyson,  Gardener's  Daughter. 
When  it  was  said  of  the  court  of  Frederic  that  the  place 
of  king's  atheist  was  vacant,  the  gibe  was  felt  as  the  most 
biting  sarcasm.  Bamsroft,  Hist.  V.  S.,  I.  360. 

=Syn.  Taunt,  jeer,  sneer,  fleer,  insult,  reproach. 
gibe^  (jib),  V.    Naut.    SeejjSei. 
gibeci^re  (zhe-b6-si-ar'),  n.    Same  as  gipser. 
gibel  (gib'el),  n.    [<  G.  gibel,  giebel,  a  certain  fish 
(as  defined),  a  kind  of  chub,  <  MH(J.  gehel,  OHG. 
gebal,  the  head,  OHG.  gibilla,  skull:  see  under 
gdble^.']    The  so-called  Prussian  carp,  Caras- 
siMS  vulgaris  or  gibelio,  having  no  barbules,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  introduced  into  Great  Brit- 
ain from  Germany.    It  is  a  good  table-fish,  but 
seldom  weighs  more  than  half  a  pound. 
Gibeline,  n.    See  GhibelUne. 
gibelio  (gi-be'li-6),  n.    [NL. :  see  gibel.2    Same 
as  gibel. 
Gibeonite  (gib'f-on-it),  n.    [<  Gibeon,  a  city  in 
Palestine,  +  -jte2/|     x.  One  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Gibeon,  who  were  condemned  by  Joshua  to 
be  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  for 
the  Israelites.     Hence — 2.  A  slave's  slave ;  a 
workman's  laborer ;  a  farmer's  drudge. 

And  Giles  must  trudge,  whoever  gives  command ; 
A  Gibeonite,  that  serves  them  all  by  turn. 

Bloomfield,  Farmer's  Boy,  Spring. 

giber,  jiber  (ji'ber),  n.    One  who  utters  gibes. 
Come,  Sempronia,  leave  him ; 
He  is  a  giber,  and  our  present  business 
Is  of  more  serious  consequence. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline,  ill.  3. 

giberaltert,  n.  A  cant  or  capricious  term,  of 
vague  meaning,  occurring  only  in  the  follow- 
ing extract,  probably  with  some  reference  to 
Gibraltar  in  Spain. 

Let  me  cling  to  your  flanks,  my  nimble  giberalters. 

Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton. 

giberne  (zhe-bem'),  n.  [F.,  a  cartridge-box.] 
A  sort  of  bag  in  which  grenadiers  formerly 
held  their  hand-grenades,  worn  like  a  powder- 
flask.     Wilhelm,  Mil.  Diet. 

gib-fish  (gib'flsh),m.  The  male  salmon.  [North. 
Eng.] 

gibiert  (F.  pron.  zhe-bia'),  n.  [Also  written 
gibUer;  <  OF.  gibier,  gibbierj  F.  gibier,  game, 
fowl.]    Wildfowl;  game. 

These  imposts  are  laid  on  all  butcher's  meat,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  the  fowl  and  gibbier  are  tax-free. 

Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

gibingly,  jibingly  (ji'bing-li),  adv.  In  a  gibing 
manner. 

But  your  loves. 
Thinking  upon  his  services,  took  from  you 
The  apprehension  of  his  present  portance. 
Which  most  gibingly,  ungravely,  he  did  fashion. 

Shak.,  Cor.,  ii.  3. 

£ib-keeler  (gib'ke'^lSr),  n.    Same  as  gib-tub. 

fiiblet  (jib'let),  n.  and  a.  [<  MB.  gibelet,  <  OF. 
gibelet,  the  entrails  of  fowls  (cf.  F.  gibelotte, 
stewed  rabbit);  cf.  gibier,  wild  fowl.]     I.  n. 

1.  A  part  removed  or  trimmed  away  from  a 
fowl  when  it  is  prepared  for  roasting,  as  the 
heart,  liver,  gizzard,  neck,  ends  of  wings  and 
legs,  etc.,  often  used  in  pies,  stews,  etc. :  usu- 
ally in  the  plural. 

It  shall  not,  like  the  table  qi  a  country-justice,  be 
sprinkled  over  with  all  manner  of  cheap  salads,  sliced 
beef,  giblets,  and  pettitoes,  to  fill  np  room. 

Beau,  and  FL,  Woman-Hater,  i.  2. 

2.  «i!.  Bags;  tatters.     [Rare.] 

II.  a.  Made  of  giblets:  as,  a  giblet  pie  or 
stew. 

giblet-check,  giblet-cheek  (jib'let-ehek, 
-ehek),  n.  A.  rebate  round  the  reveals  of  a 
doorway  or  gateway,  for  the  reception  of  a 
door  or  gate  intended  to  open  outward,  so  that 
the  outer  face  of  the  door  or  gate  will  be  flush 
with  the  face  of  the  wall.  Also  written  jiblet- 
check,  jiblet-cheeJc.     [Scotch.] 

<Hbraltar  (ji-brAl'tar),  n.  [Short  for  Gibraltar 
rock,  a  name  applied  to  hard  candy,  in  allusion 
to  the  Bock  of  Gibraltar,  a  celebrated  fortress 
belonging  to  Great  Britain,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Mediterranean.]  1.  A  kind  of  candy:  same 
as  Gibraltar  rock.— 2.  A  kind  of  sugar-candy 
made  in  short  thick  sticks  with  rounded  ends. 
[U.  S.]— Cflbraltar  monkey.  Same  as  Barbary  ape 
(which  see,  under  ape).  —Gibraltar  rock,  rock-candy. 

gibshipt  (gib'ship),  n.     [<  gib'^  +  -sUp.^    The 

quality  of  being  a  gib-cat:  ludicrously  used  as 

a  title  of  address. 

Bring  out  the  cat-hounds,  I'le  bring  down  your  gib-ship. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Scornful  lady,  v.  1. 

gibstaff  (jib'staf),»i.;  pi.  gibstaves  (-stavz).  [< 
gib^  -f-  staff.']    1.  A  stafiE  with  which  to  gage 
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water  or  push  a  boat. — 2.  A  staff  formerly  used 
in  fighting  beasts  on  the  stage. 

gib-tub  (gib'tub),  n.  [<  gi&^  +  tub.']  A  tray 
in  which  fish  are  placed  to  be  gibbed  or  gutted. 
Also  gib-keeler,  gip-tub.  [New  Eng.  and  Nova 
Scotia.] 

Gichtelian  (gioh-te'li-an),  n.  [<  Gichtel  (see 
def.)  +  -ioM.]  A  follower  of  J.  G.  Gichtel 
(1638-1710),  a  German  mystic.  The  Gichtelians 
were  until  recently  found  in  small  numbers  in  parts  of  the 
Netherlands  and  of  Germany.  They  called  themselves  An- 
gelic Brethren,  as  having  already  attained  a  state  of  an- 
gelic purity,  through  the  rejection  of  marriage. 

gidi  (gid),  m.  [Assumed  from  g-jd^jq.  v.]  Stag- 
gers in  sheep,  a  disease  caused  by  a  cystic  worm 
in  the  brain,  formerly  called  Cmnurus  cerebralis, 
now  known  to  be  the  larva  of  the  dog's  tape- 
worm, Tcenia  ccmurvs.  Also  called  gidddmss 
and  stwrdy. 

Sheep  are  afflicted  by  a  disease  known  as  the  gid,  or 
staggers.  The  animal  goes  round  and  round;  its  power 
to  walk  straight  ahead  is  lost.  This  curious  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  the  presence  of  a  hydatid  .  .  .  known  under 
the  name  of  Coenurus  cerebralis.  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,1. 201. 

gid^  (jid),  n.  [Also  gidd,  jid,  and  in  comp.  jed- 
cock,  judcock;  origin  obscure.]  The  jack-snipe. 
Montagu.    [Local,  Eng.] 

giddedf.fls.  [<.gidd{y)  +  -ed^.'\  Dazed  with  fear. 
In  hast  they  runne,  and  mids  their  race  they  staie. 
As  gidded  roe.  Mir.  for  Mags.,  p.  418. 

giddily  (gid'i-U),  adv.  [<  MB.  gideliche,  fool- 
ishly; <  giddy  +  -ly^."]  1.  In  a  light,  foolish 
manner;  flightUy;  heedlessly:  as,  to  chatter  or 
carry  on  giddily. — 2.  In  a  dizzying  manner;  so 
as  to  cause  giddiness  or  vertigo. 

How  giddily  he  [Fashion]  turns  about  all  the  hot  bloods, 
between  fourteen  and  flve-and-thirty ! 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  iii.  3. 
Your  Beauties  so  dazle  the  Sight, 
That  lost  in  Amaze, 
I  giddily  gaze, 
Confus'd  and  o'erwhelm'd  with  a  Torrent  of  Light. 

Congreve,  Judgment  of  Paris. 

3.  Inconstantly;  unsteadily;  with  various  turn- 
ings. 

To  roam 
Giddily,  and  be  everywhere  but  at  home — 
Such  freedom  doth  a  banishment  become.    Donne. 

giddiness  (gid'i-nes),  n.  1.  The  character  or 
C[uality  of  being  giddy  or  foolish;  levity;  flight- 
iness;  heedlessness;  inconstancy;  unsteadi- 
ness. 

Fear  of  your  unbelief,  and  the  time's  giddiness, 
Made  me  I  durst  not  then  go  farther. 

Fletcher  (and  another^),  Prophetess,  i.  1. 

The  Popish  Hot .  .  .  began  now  sensibly  to  dwindle, 

thro'  the  folly,  knavery,  impudence,  and  giddiness  ot  Dates. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  June  18, 1683. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  giddy  or 
dizzy;  a  swimming  of  the  head;  dizziness; 
vertigo. 

Sometimes  it  [betel-nut]  will  cause  great  giddiness  in 
the  Head  of  those  that  are  not  us'd  to  chew  it.' 

Dampier,  Voyages,  I.  319. 
The  change  of  our  perceptions  and  thoughts  to  be  pleas- 
ing must  not  be  too  rapid ;  for  as  the  intervals  when  too 
long  produce  the  feeling  of  tedium,  so  when  too  short  they 
cause  that  of  giddiness  or  vertigo. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Metaph.,  xlv. 

3.  Same  as  gidK 

giddishf,  a.    [<  gidd(y)  +  ■4sJiX.']    Foolish. 

The  people  cawle  thee  giddishe  mad; 
Why,  all  the  world  is  so. 

Drant,  tr.  of  Horace's  Satires,  iii. 

giddy  (gid'i),  a.  [<  ME.  gidie,  gidi,  gydie,  gydi, 
foolish  (not  'dizzy'  in  the  physical  sense;  so 
dizsy  oiig.  meant  'foolish');  origin  obscure ;  the 
alleged  AS.  *gidig  (Somner)  is  not  found,  and 
there  is  nothmg  to  connect  E.  giddy  with  AS. 
giddian,  sing,  recite,  speak,  <  gid,  gidd,  a  song, 
poem,  saying.]  1 .  Foolishly  fight  or  frivolous ; 
governed  by  wild  or  thoughtless  impulses; 
manifesting  exuberant  spirits  or  levity ;  flighty ; 
heedless.   ' 

Our  fancies  are  more  giddy  and  unflrm  .  .  . 

Than  women's  are.  Shak,,  T.  N.,  ii.  4. 

Hot.  Come,  quick,  quick ;  that  I  may  lay  my  head  in 
thy  lap. 
Lady  P.  Go,  ye  giddy  goose.     Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  iii.  1. 

Young  heads  are  giddy,  and  young  hearts  are  warm, 
And  make  mistakes  for  manhood  to  reform. 

Cowper,  Tirocinium,  1.  444. 

2.  Characterized  by  or  indicating  giddiness  or 
levity  of  feeling. 

Yet  would  this  giddy  innovation  fain 
Down  with  it  lower,  to  abuse  it  quite. 

Daniel,  Musophilus. 
She  said  twenty  giddy  things  that  looked  like  joy,  and 
then  laughed  loud  at  her  own  want  of  meaning. 

Goldsmith,  Vicar,  xix. 

3.  Affected  with  vertigo,  or  a  swimming  sensa- 
tion in  the  head,  causing  liability  to  reel  or  fall ; 
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dizzy;  reeling:  as,  to  be  giddy  from  fever  or 
drunkenness,  or  in  looking  down  from  a  great 
height. 

I  grow  giddy  while  I  gaze. 
Congreve,  Paraphrase  upon  Horace,  I.  xix.  1. 
His  voice  fell 
Like  music  which  makes  giddy  the  dim  brain. 

Shelley,  Prometheus  Unbound,  ii.  1. 

4.  Adapted  to  cause  or  to  suggest  giddiness ;  of 
a  dizzy  or  dizzying  nature ;  acting  or  causing 
to  act  giddily. 

As  we  pac'd  along 
Upon  the  giddy  footing  of  the  hatches. 

SAofc.,  Bich.  in.,1.  4. 
The  wretch  shall  feel 
The  giddy  motion  of  the  whirling  mill. 

Pope,  R.  of  the  L.,  ii.  134. 

=Syn.  land 2.  Careless, reckless, headlong, flighty, hare- 
bramed,  light-headed. 

giddy  (gid'i),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  giddied,  ppr.  gid- 
dying.  [<  giddy,  a.]  I.  trans.  To  make  dizzy 
or  unsteady. 

He  is  a  quiet  and  peaceable  man,  who  is  not  moved  when 
all  things  else  are ;  not  shaken  with  fear,  not  giddied  with 
suspicion.  Farindon,  Sermons  (1667),  p.  423. 

II.  intrans.  To  turn  quickly;  reel. 
Had  not  by  chance  a  sodaine  North  wind  f  etcht, 
With  an  extreme  sea,  quite  about  againe. 
Our  whole  endeuours ;  and  our  coiurse  constraine 
To  giddie  round.  Chapman,  Odyssey,  ix. 

My  hea4  swims,  my  brain  giddiAS,  I  am  getting  old, 
Margaret.  5.  Judd,  Margaret,  i.  6. 

giddy-head  (gid'i-hed),  n.  A  giddy,  frivolous 
person ;  one  without  serious  thought  or  sound 
judgment. 

A  company  of  giddy-heads  will  take  upon  them  to  divine 
how  many  shall  be  saved,  and  who  damned  in  a  parish ; 
where  they  shall  sit  in  heaven;  interpret  apocalypses;  and 
precisely  set  down  when  the  world  shall  come  to  an  end, 
what  year,  what  month,  what  day. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  677. 

giddy-headed  (gid'i-hed'-'ed),  a.  Having  a  gid- 
dy head;  frivolous;  volatile;  incautious. 

giddy-paced  (gid'i-past),  a.  Having  a  giddy 
pace ;  moving  irregularly ;  reeling ;  nighty. 

Methought  it  did  relieve  my  passion  much: 
More  than  light  airs  and  recollected  terms, 
Of  these  most  brisk  and  giddy-paced  times. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  ii  4. 

giddy-pate  (gid'i-pat),  n.    Same  as  giddy-head. 
giddy-pated  (gidl-pa'-'ted),  a.    Same  as  giddy- 


gie^  (ge)>  i>.;  pret.  ga,  gae,  ovgied,  pp.  glen,  ppr. 
giemg.  A  dialectal  (northern  English  and 
Scotch)  form  of  gioe'^. 

A  towd  ma  my  sins,  an's  toithe  were  due,  an'  I  gied  it  in 
hond.  Tennyson,  Northern  Farmer,  O.  S. 

gie^t,  V.  and  n.    See  guyK 

gier-eaglef  (jer'e''''gl),  n.  [<  D.  gier  =  G.  geier, 
a  vulture  (see  gerfalcon),  +  E.  eagle.']  A  bird 
mentioned  in  the  authorized  version  of  Levit- 
icus xi.  18  {vulture  in  the  revised  version),  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Neophron  percnopterus. 

These  ...  ye  shall  have  in  abomination  among  the 
fowls :  .  .  .  the  swan,  and  the  pelican,  and  the  gier-eagle- 

Lev.  xi.  18. 

gies(ges),n.pl.  [Pacific islands.]  Strongmats 
made  of  bark  or  other  material,  worn  by  native 
boatmen  in  the  Pacific  as  a  protection  from 
rain.     Simmonds. 

gieseckite  (ge'zek-it),  n.  [Named  after  Charles 
Gieseck  or  Giesecke,  whose  original  name  was 
Metzler  (bom  about  1760,  died  1833),  an  actor, 
playwright,  mineralogist,  etc.]  A  mineral  oc- 
curring in  hexagonal  prisms  of  a  greenish-gray 
or  brown  color,  it  is  a  hydrated  silicate  of  aluminium, 
sodium,  and  potassium,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  alteration  of  nepheline. 
gif  (gif),  conj.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  (Scotch) 
form  of  if, 

C?(/'I  have  failyeit,  baldlie  repreif  my  ryme. 

Gavin  Douglas,  Pref.  to  tr.  of  VirgiL 
Your  brother's  mistress, 
Gif  she  can  be  reclaimed ;  gif  not,  his  prey ! 

B.  Jonson,  Sad  Shepherd,  ii.  1. 

giff-gaff  (gif 'gaf ),  n.  [E.  dial,  and  Sc,  a  varied 
redupl.  of  jrwel.  Cf.  gewgaw."]  Mutual  or  re- 
ciprocal giving  and  taking ;  mutual  obligation ; 

tit  for  tat. 

Giff-gaff  rmkes  good  fellowship.  Proverb. 

Giffe-gaffe  was  a  good  fellow,  this  Qiffe-gaffe  led  them 
clean  from  justice. 

Latimer,  3d  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1649. 

gifSn  ( jif 'in),  n.   Same  as  jiffy. 

giffy,  n.    See  jiffy. 

gift  (gift),  n.  [<  MB.  gift,  commonly  gift,  geft, 
a  gift  (the  Ut.  sense  not  found  in  AS.),  <  AS. 
gift,  nearly  always  in  pi.  gifta,  a  marriage,  nup- 
tials (=  OPries.  ieft,  iefta,  a  gift,  grant,  =  D. 
gift,  a  gift,  =  MLG.  gifte,  a  gift,  bequest,  = 
OHG.  MHG.  gift,  a  gift  (G.  Dan.  Sw.  in  comp.; 
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G.  mitgift,  braut-gift,  Dan.  Sw.  medgift,  Sw.  hem- 
gift,  a  dowry;  and  with  a  specialized  sense, 
OHG.  gift,  f.,  G.  gift,  n.,  D.  gift;  n.,  Sw.  Dan. 
gift,  poison,  lit.  that  which  is  given :  cf.  dose, 
of  the  same  lit.  sense),  =  Icel.  gift,  usually 
spelled  gi^t,  a  gift,  pi.  giptar,  a  marriage,  = 
Dan.  gifte,  a  marriage,  =  Goth,  in  oomp.  /ro- 
gifts;  /ras-^t6ts,  promise,  gift) ;  with  the  abstract 
formative -*,<  jri/am,  give:  see  jrwei.]  1.  The 
act,  right,  or  power  of  giving  or  conferring :  as, 
to  get  a  thing  by  gift;  an  office  in  the  gift  of 
the  people. 

A  towell,  by  the  gefte  of  Margery  Chester. 

JBnglUh  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  320. 

Therefore  these  two,  her  eldest  sonnes,  she  sent 
To  seeke  lor  succour  of  this  Ladies  gieft. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V.  x.  14. 

I  will  not  take  her  on  g^ft  of  any  man. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iii.  3. 

If  I  die  to-morrow,  you're  worth  Five  Thousand  Pounds 
by  my  Gift.  Steele,  Grief  A-la-Mode,  iv.  1. 

2.  Specifically,  in  law :  (a)  A  voluntary  trans- 
fer of  property  by  the  owner  of  it  to  another, 
without  consideration  or  compensation  there- 
for, or  without  any  other  consideration  than 
love  and  affection,  or  a  nominal  consideration, 
or  both;  a  gratuitous  assignment.  See  dona- 
tion and  consideration.  (6)  In  old  Eng.  law,  the 
creation  of  an  estate  in  taU  (see  estate),  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  creation  of  an  estate  in  fee 
simple,  which  was  termed  feoffment. — 3.  That 
which  is  given  or  bestowed;  anything  owner- 
ship of  whioh  is  voluntarily  transferred  by  one 
person  to  another  without  compensation;  a 
present ;  a  donation. 

Euery  man  that  payeth  to  such  a  yefte  or  lone  aboue 
speci&cied,  shalle  have  repayment. 

English  Gilds  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  387. 

Itich  gifts  wax  poor  when  givers  prove  unkind. 

Shah.,  Hamlet,  iii,  1. 

Rings  and  other  jewels  are  not  gifts,  but  apologies  for 
gifts.    The  only  gift  is  a  portion  of  thyself. 

Emerson,  Gifts. 

4.  A  natural  quality  or  endowment  regarded 
as  conferred;  power;  faculty:  as,  the  gift  of 
wit ;  the  gift  of  speech. 

Thei  knowen  wel,  that  this  may  not  do  the  Marvayles 
that  he  made,  but  zif  it  had  ben  be  the  specyaUe  zifte  of 
God.  MandeviUe,  Travels,  p.  165. 

Stir  up  the  gift  of  God,  whioh  is  in  thee  by  the  putting 
on  of  my  hands.  2  Tim.  i.  6. 

And  if  the  boy  have  not  a  woman's  gift. 
To  rain  a  shower  of  commanded  tears, 
An  onion  will  do  well  for  such  a  shift. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  Ind.,  i. 

You  have  a  gift,  sir  (thank  your  education). 
Will  never  let  you  want,  while  there  are  men. 
And  malice,  to  breed  causes. 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  v.  1. 

5.  pi.  White  specks  on  finger-nails,  which  have 
been  superstitiously  supposed  to  portend  gifts. 
Dunglison.  [CoUoq.]  —Gift  of  bastardy.  See  bas- 
tardy.—  GiSt  Of  gab.  See  gahi.—  Gitt  of  tongues,  a 
special  power,  conferred  upon  the  apostles  and  others  in 
the  early  church,  of  speaking  in  a  dialect  other  than  their 
own.  It  has  been  claimed  in  later  times  by  various  sects  in 
the  Christian  church,  as  the  Montanists  (second  century), 
the  Prophets  of  C^vennes  (eighteenth  century),  the  Irving- 
ites,  etc.  See  Irvingite.  =Syn.  3.  Grant,  Gratuity,  etc.  (see 
present,  n.)-,  benefaction,  boon,  bounty,  offering,  contribu- 
tion, donative,  allowance. — 4.  Abilities,  Talents,  Parts, 
etc.  (.see  genius);  endowment,  capability,  turn,  forte. 

gift  (gift),  V.  t.  [=  MLG.  giften  =  OHG.  giftan, 
MHG.  giften,  give,  =  Icel.  gifta  =  Sw.  gifta  = 
Dan.  gifte,  give  away  in  marriage;  from  the 
noun:  se6gift,n.'\  1.  To  confer  or  transfer  as 
a  gift;  make  a  gift  of;  donate  formally.  [Ar- 
chaic or  colloq.] 

The  King  has  gifted  my  landis  lang  syne  — 
It  cannot  be  nae  warse  wi'  me. 
Sang  qf  the  Outlaw  Murray  (Child's  Ballads,  VI.  31). 

The  gear  that  Is  gifted,  it  never 
Will  last  like  the  gear  that  is  won. 

J.  BaUlie,  Woo'd  and  Married  and  A'. 

The  Regent  Murray  gifted  all  the  Church  property  to 

Lord  Sempill.    J.  C.  Lees,  Abbey  of  Paisley  (1868),  p.  201. 

2.  To  endow  with  a  gift  or  with  any  power  or 
faculty :  chiefiy  in  the  past  participle. 

Am  I  better  gifted  than  another?  Thou  art  an  ill  judge 
of  either,  who  enviest  the  gifts  of  both. 

Bp.  Hall,  Satan's  Fiery  Darts,  §  9. 
For  the  world  must  love  and  fear  him 
Whom  I  gift  with  heart  and  hand. 

Mrs.  Browning,  Swan's  Nest. 

gifted  (gifted),^,  a.  Endowed  by  nature  with 
any  power  or  faculty;  furnished  with  any  par- 
ticular talent;  specifically,  largely  endowed 
with  intellect. 

Two  of  their  gifted  brotherhood,  Hacket  and  Coppinger, 
got  up  into  a  pease-cart  and  harangued  the  people  to  dis- 
pose them  to  an  insurrection.  Dryden. 
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Together  they  explored  the  page 
Of  glowing  bard  or  gifted  sage. 

Scott,  Rokeby,  Iv.  13. 
I  know  that  the  hiunblest  man  and  the  feeblest  has  the 
same  civil  rights,  according  to  the  theory  of  our  institu- 
tions, as  the  most  gifted.       W.  Phillips,  Speeches,  p.  19. 

giftedness  (gif'ted-nes),  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing gifted. 

May  not  a  conformist,  though  of  an  ordinary  invention, 
and  not  endued  with  the  sublimest  giftednesses  of  our 
separatists,  say,  Seek,  seek,  seek,  or  Good,  good,  good? 
J.  Echard,  Grounds  of  the  Contempt  of  the  Clergy,  p.  120. 

gift-enterprise  (gift'en'''ter-priz),  n.  A  busi- 
ness, as  the  selling  of  books  or  works  of  art, 
the  publication  of  a  newspaper,  etc.,  in  which 
presents  are  given  to  purchasers  as  an  induce- 
ment. 

gift-horse  (gift'h6rs),  n.    A  horse^that  is  given 

as  a  present.— To  look  a  gifb-ljorse  in  the  mouth, 

to  criticize  or  examine  critically  a  present  or  favor  received 
(an  act  proverbially  ungracious  and  unwise) :  in  allusion 
to  the  customary  method  of  ascertaining  the  age  of  horses. 
He  ne'er  consider'd  it,  as  loth 
To  look  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth. 
And  very  wisely  would  lay  forth 
Ko  more  upon  it  than  'twas  worth. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras, 


[Sc,  dim.  of  gift,  ».] 


I.  i.  490. 

A  gift 


giftie  (gif 'ti),  n. 
or  faculty. 

Oh  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  oursel's  as  ithers  see  us ! 

Burns,  To  a  Louse. 

giftling(gift'ling),».  [<  gift,  n.,  + -ling^.'\  A 
little  or  trifling  gift. 

The  kindly  Christmas  tree ;  .  .  .  may  you  have  plucked 
pretty  giftlings  from  it. 

Thackeray,  Roundabout  Papers,  ji. 

gift-rope  (gift'rop),  n.  Naut.,  a  rope  attached 
to  a  boat  for  towing  it  at  the  stem  of  a  ship. 

gigi  (gig),  n.  [The  words  spelled  gig  are  of  va- 
rious and  obscure  origin.  Gig^  has  various 
senses  involving  the  idea  of  rapid  or  whirling 
motion,  of  which  'fiddle'  appears  to  be  the  old- 
est ;  <  Icel.  gigja,  a  fiddle,  =  Sw.  giga,  a  Jew's- 
harp,  =  Dan.  gige,  a  fiddle,  =  MD.  ghighe  = 
MXiG.  *gige,  gigel  =  MHG.  gige,  G.  geige,  a  fid- 
dle (whence  in  Eom. :  Sp.  Pg.  It.  giga  =  Pr. 
guiga,  gigua  =  OF.  gigue,  gige,  a  fiddle,  >  F. 
gigue,  a  lively  dance,  >  E.  jig :  see  jig).']  1+.  A 
fiddle.  F.  Junius.  [It  is  doubtful  whether  this 
sense  actually  occurs  in  literature.]  —  2t.  A 
whirling  or  rustling  sound,  as  that  made  by 
the  blowing  of  wind  through  the  branches  of 
trees. 

For  the  swough  and  for  the  twygges. 
This  houB  was  also  f  ul  of  gygges. 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  1. 1942. 

3.  Something  that  is  whirled  or  moves  or  acts 
with  rapidity  and  ease.  SpeciflcaUy— (at)  A  top ;  a 
whirligig. 

Thou  disputest  like  an  infant;  go,  whip  thy  gi^. 


,L.  L. 


,v.  1. 


Shak. 

A  great  help  to  the  cymbol-net,  for  bringing  in  of  larks 
about  your  net,  is  a  g{gg  of  feathers  standing  a  distance 
off,  which  twirleth  swiftly  round  on  the  least  breath  of 
wind.  W.  Blundell,  Crosley  Records,  p.  272. 

(b)  A  light  carriage  with  one  pair  of  wheels  and  drawn  by 
one  horse ;  a  one-horse  chaise. 

Let  the  former  riders  in  gigs  and  whiskeys  and  one- 
horsed  carriages  continue  to  ride  in  them,  and  not  aspire 
to  be  rolling  about  in  post-chaises  or  barouches. 

Windham,  Speech,  May  25, 1809. 

(c)  Naut.,  a  long  narrow  rowing-boat,  very  lightly  built, 
adapted  for  racing ;  also,  a  ship's  boat  suited  for  fast  row- 
ing, and  generally  furnished  with  sails :  in  the  United 
States  navy,  a  single-banked  boat,  usually  pulling  six  oars, 
devoted  to  the  use  of  the  commanding  officer,  (d)  A  ma- 
chine consisting  of  rotatory  cylinders  covered  with  wire 
teeth  for  teazeling  woolen  cloth.  See  gigging-rmtchine. 
4.  Sport;  fun;  lively  time.     [Pro v.  Eng.] 

A  laughter-loving  lass  of  eighteen,  who  dearly  loved  a 
bit  of  gig.  Do  you  know,  gentle  reader,  what  is  a  bit  of 
gig?  This  young  lady  laughs  at  everything,  and  cries, 
"Whatabitofj/tj/.'"  .  .  .  Now,  if  the  twopenny  postman 
of  the  rockets  were  to  mistake  one  of  the  directions  and 
deliver  it  among  the  crowd  so  as  to  set  fire  to  six  or  seven 
muslin  dresses,  what  a  bit  of  gig  it  would  be ! 

W.  Besant,  Fifty  Years  Ago,  p.  134. 

gig^ 


giganticauy 

A  man  who  can  take  charge  of  dyeing,  scouring,  fulling 

and  gigging  in  a  small  country  milL  * 

Fibre  and  Fabric,  V.  20. 

II,  trans.  To  move  lightly  or  rapidly;  im- 
part a  free,  easy  motion  to. 

A  rope,  usually  of  wire,  being  attached  to  each  end  of 
the  mill  carriage,  and  parsing  over  pulleys  in  the  floor  to 
a  drum  beneath,  so  arranged  as  to  be  under  control  of  the 
sawyer  in  its  feeding  movement  or  in  reversal  to  gig  the 
carriage  back  to  its  first  position.   Eneyc.  Brit.,  XXI.  846. 

gig2  (gig),  n.  [Perhaps  an  additional  sense  of 
gig\  q.  v.]     1.  A  fishing-spear ;  a  fishgig. 

I  did  not  see  that  they  had  any  other  weapon  but  darts, 
and  gigs,  intended  only  for  striking  of  fish. 

Cook,  Voyages,  IV.  iii,  7. 

2.  A  device  for  taking  fish,  a  kind  of  pull- 
devil  designed  to  be  dragged  through  the  water. 
For  mackerel,  four  large  barbless  flsh-hooks  are  tied  back 
to  back,  or  secured  in  that  position  to  a  piece  of  wood  on 
which  the  fishing-line  is  bent.  When  mackerel  are  school- 
ing alongside  a  vessel  but  refuse  to  bite,  the  gig  is  thrown 
out  beyond  them,  allowed  to  sink  a  little,  and  then  jerked 
quickly  through  the  school.  Sometimes  several  flsh  are 
caught  at  once  by  this  method,  which  is  called  gigging. 

gig^  (gig),  i>.-,  pret.  and  pp.  gigged,  ppr.  gig- 
ging.   [<  gig^,  ji.]    I,  trans.  To  spear  with  a 
gig,  as  a  fish. 
II,  intrans.  To  fish  with  a  gig  or  fishgig. 

gigS  (gig),  n.  [Properly  pronounced  jig,  but  ap- 
par.  accom.  to  gig^;  <  ME.  gigge,  <  OF.  gigues, 
a  gay,  lively  girl.  Cf .  Icel.  gikkr,  a  pert  person, 
Dan.  gjceh  =  Sw.  gach,  a  fool,  jester,  wag  (see 
geek).  'H.encegigletjq.Y.']  A  wanton,  silly  girl;: 
a  fiighty  person.    See  giglet.  „ 

Fare  not  as  a  gigge,  for  nougt  that  may  bitide, 
Lauge  thou  not  to  loude,  ne  gane  thou  not  to  wide. 

Baiees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  38. 
Charlotte  L.  called,  and  the  little  gig  told  all  the  quar- 
rels and  all  les  malheurs  of  the  domestic  life  she  led  in 
her  family,  and  made  them  all  ridiculous  without  mean- 
ing to  make  herself  so.         Mme.  B'Arblap,  Diary,  1. 390. 

gig^t  (gig),  V.  t.  [Irreg.  <  L.  gignere,  beget: 
see  genus,  gender.']    To  engender. 

I  hope  my  goblet  has  gigged  another  golden  goblet ;  and 
then  they  may  carry  double  upon  all  four. 

Dryden,  Amphitryon,  iii.  1. 

giga  (je'ga)^  n.    [It.,  a  jig.]    A  jig.    Imp.  Diet. 
gif  antalt  (ji-gan'tal),  a.     [<  L.  gigas  {gigant-), 
giant,  +  -al.]    Gigantic.     [Bare.] 

Gigantal  Frames  held  Wonders  rarely  strange. 

Drummond,  Urania,  i. 

gigantean  (ji-gan-te'an),  a.  [<  L.  giganteus,  < 
Gr.  yuyavTetoQ,  <  ylyag  (yiyavr-),  >  gigas  (gigant-), 
a  giant:  see  giant.]    Like  a  giant;  mighty. 

The  strong  Fates  with  Gigam.tean  force 
Be£^r  thee  in  iron  arms. 

Dr.  H.  More,  PhUos,  Poems,  p,  318. 

gigantesque  (ji-gan-tesk'),  a.  [<  F.  gigantesqm, 

<  It.  gigantesco,  gigantic,  <  gigamte,  a  giant: 
see  giant  and  -esque.]  Gigantic  in  character 
or  quality ;  befitting  a  giant. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  a  river-system  so  awful,  of  a 
mountain-system  so  unheard  of  in  Europe,  there  would 
probably,  by  blind,  unconscious  sympathy,  grow  up  a. 
tendency  to  lawless  and  gigantesque  ideals  of  adventur- 
ous life.  De  Quincey,  Spanish  Nun,  Postscript, 

Genius,  and  .  .  .  humoi  gigantesque  as  that  of  Rabelais. 
Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p,  198. 

gigantic  (ji-gan'tik),  a.     [<  L.  as  if  *gigantUm, 

<  gigas  {gigant-),  a  giant:  see  giant.]  1.  Be- 
sembliQg  a  giant ;  of  extraordinary  size  or  pro- 
portions ;  very  large ;  huge ;  enormous. 

A  score  of  gigantic  feathered  things,  as  big  as  camels, 
had  the  islands  all  to  themselves. 

P.  Sobinson,  Under  the  Sun,  p;  178, 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  suitable  for  a  giant ;  charac- 
teristic of  giants;  immense  in  scale  or  degree.- 

I  dread  him  not,  nor  all  his  giant  brood. 
Though  Fame  divulge  him  father  of  Ave  sons. 
All  of  gigantiek  size,  Goliath  chief, 

Milton,  S.  A,  L  1249. 

On  each  hand  slaughter,  and  gigantic  deeds. 

MUtm,  P.  L.,  XI.  669. 

Now  I  the  strength  of  Hercules  behold, 
A  towering  spectre  of  gigantic  mould. 

Pope,  Odyssey,  xi. 


ging.     [See  gig^,  n. 


pret.  and  pp.  gigged,  ppr. 


=Syn.  Colossal,  vast,  immense,  prodigious,  mighty,  pon- 

-     ii     .-  "»     .  »•       derous,  herculean,  Cyclopean. 

Same  as  jig,  v.]    I.  in-  gigantical  (ji-gan'ti-ial),  a.    [<  giganUc  +  -al.] 

Same  as  gigantic.     [Bare.] 
Ever  and  anon  turning  about  to  the  chimney,  where  she 

saw  a  pair  of  corpulent,  gigantical  andirons,  that  stood. 


trans.  If.  To  move  up  and  down  or  spin  round; 
wriggle.    Dryden. 

No  wonder  theyl  confesse  no  losse  of  men ; 

For  Rupert  knocks  'em,  till  they  gig  agen. 

Cleveland,  Poems  (1651). 

2t.  To  fasten  the  leather  strap  to  the  shield. 

Squyeres 
Naylyng  the  speres,  and  helmes  bokelynge. 
Gigging  of  scheeldes,  with  layneres  lasynge. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  1.  1646, 

3.  In  mach.,  to  use  a  gig  or  gigging-machine. 
See  gig\  n.,  3  (d). 


like  two  burgomasters,  at  both  comers,  ^.^    , 

Middleton,  The  Black  Book. 

gigantically  (ji-gan'ti-kal-i),  adv.    In  a  gigan- 
tic manner. 

Not  doubtihg  but  it  will  be  made  to  appear  that  though, 
this  monster,  big-swoln  with  a  puffy  shew  of  wisdom,  Btroi 
and  stsilk  eo  gigantically,  .  .  .  yetit  is  indeed  but  liKeuie- 
giant  Orgoglio  in  our  English  poet,  a  mere  empty  bladder, 
blown  up  with  vain  conceit.  .„ 

Cudworth,  InteUectual  System,  p.  62. 


giganticide 

giganticidel  (ji-gan'ti-sid),  n.  [<  L.  gigas  (gi- 
gant-),  a  giant,  +  -cida,  a  killer,  <  ecedere,  kill.] 
A  giaiit-lSller.    Davies. 

The  exoteric  person  mingles,  as  usual,  in  society,  while 
the  esoteric  is  like  John  the  Qtaantiddeiu  his  coat  of  darls- 
ness.  Southey,  The  Doctor,  interchapter  xii. 

giganticide^  (ji-gan'ti-sid),  n.  [<  L.  gigas  (gi- 
ganU),  a  giant,  +  -ddium,  a  killing,  <  ccedere, 
kill.]  The  act  of  slaying  or  murdering  a  giant. 
Hallam. 

giganticness  (ji-gan'tik-nes),  «.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  gigantic.     [Rare.] 

glgantine  (ji-gan'tin),  a.  [=  F.  gigantin;  <  L. 
gigas  {gigant-)  +  -ine\']  Grigantio;  befitting  a 
giant. 

'Hh&igigtmtine  frame  of  mind  which  possesseth  the  trou- 
blers  of  the  world. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  273. 

gigantism  (ji-gan'tizm),  n.  [<  L.  gigas  {gigant-) 
■f  4sm.'\  fii  biol.,  aberration  from  the  normal 
standard  by  increase  in  size;  monstrous  stature. 

gigantolite  (ji-gan'to-lit),  ».  [<  (Jr.  yiyag  {yt- 
yavT-),  a  giant,  -t-  XiBog,  a  stone.]  A  variety  of 
ioUte,  altered  to  pinite :  so  namedfrom  the  large 
size  of  its  crystals. 

gigantological  ( ji  -  gan  -  to  -  loj '  i  -  kal) ,  a.  De- 
scriptive of  giants ;  relating  to  gigantology. 

gigantology  (ji-gan-tol'o-ji),  ».  [<  GrT.ylya; 
(yiyavT-),  a  giant,  +  -"Koyia,  <  Myeiv,  speak:  see 
-otog^.]    An  account  or  description  of  giants. 

gigantomachia  (ji-gan-to-ma'ki-a),  ».  [LL. : 
see  gigantomachy.'\    Same  as  gigantomachy. 


Of  these  giants,  which  Moses  calleth  mighty  men,  Goro- 
pius  Becanus,  an  Antwerpian,  .  .  .  hath  written  a  large 
discourse,  intituled  QigantoniacMa,  and  strained  his  brains 
to  prove  that  there  were  never  any  such  men. 

Haleigh,  Hist.  World,  I.  vl.  §  8. 

gigantomacliy  (ji-gan-tom'a-ki),  n.     [<  LL.  gi- 
gantomaohia  (the  name  of  a  poem  by  Claudian), 

<  Grr.  yiyavTO/iaxia,  the  battle  of  the  giants,  <  yiyag 
(yiyavT-),  a  giant,  +  li&xv,  battle,  fi^ht.]  The 
mythological  war  of  the  giants  against  Zeus, 
symbolizing  the  antagonism  between  terres- 
trial and  oceanic  and  celestial  forces:  a  favor- 
ite subject  in  all  departments  of  ancient  classi- 
cal art.  Its  most  noteworthy  examples  are  among  the 
sculptures,  now  at  Berlin,  discovered  in  1875  and  later  at 
f  ergamum  by  the  Germans.  The  legs  of  the  giants  were 
generally  represented  as  serpents,  the  heads  of  which  oc- 
cupied the  place  of  feet.    See  cut  under  Pergamene. 

They  looked  more  like  that  Gigantomachy,  the  Giants 
assaulting  Heaven  an^he  Gods,,  than  that  Good  fight  of 
faith.  Bp.  Gtmden,  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  544, 

Qigantostraca  (ji-gan-tos'tra-ka),  n.  pi.  [^^L., 

<  Gr.  yiyag  (jiyavr-);  giant,  -f-  icTpaitov,  a  shell.] 
A  prime  division  of  Crustacea,  including  the 
trilobites,  eurypterines,  xiphures,  etc.,  all  of 
which  excepting  the  last  are  extinct.  The 
group  corresponds  to  Merostomata  or  PalcBOca- 
rida. 

Naturalists  are  now  pretty  well  agreed  in  the  tmion  of 
the  trilobites,  horseshoe-crabs,  etc.,  in  a  group  to  which 
Professors  Haeckel  and  Dohrn  have  applied  the  name  Oi- 
gantostraaa  and  Dr.  Packard  the  name  Palseocarida. 

Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  II.  81. 

gigantostracan  (ji-gan-tos'tra-kan),  a.  and  n. 

17  a.  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  characters  of 

the  Gigantostraca. 

II,  n.  One  of  the  Gigantostraca. 
gigantOStracous  (ji-gan-tos'tra-kus),  a.    Same 


Gilan  silk 

answered,  "He  kept  a  gig."]  1.  One  who 
keeps  or  drives  a  gig. —  2.  A  person  of  narrow 
ideas,  deficient  in  liberal  culture,  but  possessed 
of  accidental  advantages,  who  assumes  superi- 
ority; a  phiHstine:  a  term  much  affected  by 
Thomas  Carlyle. 

The  godlike  privilege  of  alleviating  wi-etchedness,  of 
feeling  that  you  are  a  true  man — let  the  whole  host  of 
gigmen  say  to  it  what  they  will,  no  power  on  earth,  or  what 
isunderit,  can  take  from  you.  .  .  .  On  the  whole,  I  know 
little  of  the  Scottish  gentleman,  and  more  than  enough  of 
the  Scottish  ffijman.  Carlyle,  in  Froude. 

gigman^  (gig'man),  n. ;  pi.  gigmen  (-men).  One 
who  captures  fisk  by  means  of  the  gig ;  a  gigger. 

gigmaness  (gig'man-es),  n.  [<  gigmany  +  -e»«.] 
A  woman  imbued  with  the  ideas  of  gigmanity. 
[Rare.] 

Yes,  Jeannie,  though  I  have  brought  you  into  rough, 
rugged  conditions,  I  feel  that  I  have  saved  you ;  as  gig- 
maness  you  could  not  have  lived.         Carlyle,  in  Fi'oude. 

gigmania  (gig-ma'ni-a),  n.  [<  gigman\  alluding 
to  mania.']  The  cult'for  commonplace  things. 
[Rare.] 

The  gig  and  gigmania  must  rot,  or  start  into  thousand 
shivers  and  bury  itself  in  the  ditch,  that  Man  may  have 
clean  roadway  towards  the  goal  whither  through  all  ages 
he  is  tending.  Carlyle,  in  Froude. 

gigmanic  (gig-man'ik),  a.  [<  gigman^+  -»c.] 
Coromonplaoe :  imbued  with  the  principles  of 
gigmanity.     [Rare.] 

glgmanically  (gig-man'i-kal-i),  aOi).  Li  a  gig- 
manic manner.     [Rare.] 

A  .  .  .  person  of  considerable  faculty,  which,  however, 
had  shaped  itself  gigmanically  only.    Ca/rlyle,  in  Froude. 

gigmanity  (gig-man 'i-ti),  n.  [<  gigman^  +  -iiy.] 
Anarrow-minded,  commonplace  respectability, 
based  on  the  possession  of  small  exterior  ad- 
vantages.   See  gigman^.     [Rare.] 

I  have  a  deep,  irrevocable,  all-comprehending  Ernul- 
phus  curse  to  read  upon  Gigmanity:  that  is  the  Baal- 
worship  of  our  time.  Carlyle,  in  Froude. 

The  word  international,  introduced  by  the  immortal 
Eentham,  and  Mr.  Cavljle's  gigmanity — to  coin  which,  by 
the  way,  it  was  necessary  to  Invent  facts — are  significantly 
characteristic  of  the  utilitarian  philanthropist  and  of  the 
futilit^rian  misanthropist  respectively. 

F.  Hall,  Mod.  Eng.,  p.  19. 

If  he  is  rich  enough  to  keep  his  own  carriage  .  .  .  and 
perhaps  have  a  mean  sense  of  satisfaction  at  finding  him- 
self in  the  charmed  circle  of  exclusive  gigmamity. 

The  Atlantic,  LX.  216. 
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gigging^  (gig'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  gig^,  v.] 
The  use  of  the  gig  in  fishing;  the  act  or  art  of 
taking  fish  with  the  gig. 

gigging-machine  (gig'ing-ma-shen"), ».  A  ma- 
chine for  napping  or  ffiiisfiiing  cloth;  a  ma- 
chine employing  teazels  to  draw  the  loose  ends 
of  wool  in  a  woven  fabric  to  the  surface  to  form 
a  nap.  The  teazels  are  arranged  on  the  face  of  revolving 
cylinders,  before  which  the  fabric  is  made  to  pass.  Arti- 
ficial teazels  of  wire  are  sometimes  used.  After  the  nap- 
ping, the  fabric  is  finished  by  shearing.  Also  called  gig- 
nmchine,  gig-mill,  and  teazelin^-machiTie. 

giggishtia-  [< gig^  + -ishK]  Trifling;  preten- 
tious. 

Earde  to  make  ought  of  that  is  naked  nought 
This  fustian  maistres  and  this  giggishe  gase, 

Skelton,  Garland  of  Laurel. 

giggit  (gig'it),  V.  [<  giffl  +  4t,  equiv.  to  -et, 
used  as  freq.  suffix.]  I,  trans.  To  convey  rap- 
idly.    [New  Eng.] 

He  nearly  like  to  have  got  her  eat  up  by  sharks,  by 
giggiting  her  o£E  in  the  boat  out  to  sea,  when  she  warn't 
more'n  threeyears  old. 

H.  B.  Stowe,  The  Independent,  Feb.  27, 1862. 

II.  imtrans.  To  move  rapidly.     [New  Eng.] 

He  had  .  .  .  a  wagon  which  rattlod  and  tilted  and  clat- 
tered in  every  part,  .  .  .  and  then  there  would  be  a  most 
unedifying  giggle  and  titter  .  .  .  while  the  wagon  and 
Uncle  'Liakim  were  heard  giggiting  away. 

H.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown  Folks,  v. 

giggle  (gig'l),  V.  i.  J  pret.  and  pp.  giggled,  ppr. 
giggling.  [An  imitative  variation  of  gaggle, 
q.  V.  Of.  cackle,  equiv.  to  gaggle,  and  sometimes 
to  giggle;  Gr.kichernfOD.ghichelen,  giggle.  Of. 
also  L.  cacMnnare,  laugh:  see  cachinnaUon.'] 
To  laugh  with  short  catches  of  the  breath  or 
voice ;  laugh  in  a  silly  or  affected  manner ;  tit- 
ter. 

Fool,  giggle  on,  and  waste  thy  wanton  breath ; 
Thy  morning  laught*  breeds  an  ev'ning  death. 

Quarles,  Emblems,  i.  8,  Epig. 

The  Khan  felt  himself  to  be  the  hero  of  the  moment, 

and  sawed  away  unceasingly  with  his  concertina,  grinning 

and  giggling  with  exultation.         O'Dov^van,  Merv,  xxii. 

giggle  (gig'l),  n.  [<  giggle,  v.]  A  low,  spas- 
modic, affected  laugh,  in  a  series  of  short  gasps 
or  catches  of  the  breath. 

The  cook  and  Mary  retired  into  the  back  kitchen  to 
titter  for  ten  minutes;  then  returning,  all  giggles  and 
blushes,  they  sat  down  to  dinner.  Dickens,  Pickwick,  xxv. 

giggler  (gig'16r),  TO.    One  who  giggles  or  titters. 
Fanny  was  found  to  steer  between  those  happy  extremes 
of  a  thoughtless  fftopier  and  a  formal  reasoner.  .         .,,,.,     ...  „ 

Goldsmith,  Miss  Stanton.  glg-miU  (gig  mil),  n.    Same  as  < 
giggling  (gig'ling),  TO.     [Verbal  n.  of  giggle,  v.]  gignitive  (jig'ni-tiv),  a.     [<  GF.gi§nitif;  <  L. 
Silly  oFaleoted  laughter;  tittering.  fir*gr»ere,  beget.    (X.  gemtwe^     Productive  of 

•'  o        ;  o  something  else.    Davi.es.     [Rare.] 


gigelira  (je-je-le'ra),  to.  [It.,  <  giga,  a  fiddle,  -I- 
lira,  a  lyre :  see  gig^^  and  lyre.]    The  xylophone. 

gigerium(ji-je'ri-um),TO.;  ^\.gigeria{-^).  [NL., 
smg.  of  L.  pi.  gigeria,  the  cooked  entrails  of 
poultry.]  1.  In  orTO#fc.,  the  gizzard;  the  mus- 
cular or  second  stomach  of  a  bird,  succeeding 
the  proventriculus  or  glandular  stomach. 

The  food  of  birds  next  passes  directly  into  the  gizzard, 
gigeriv/m,  or  muscular  division  of  the  stomach,  sometimes 
called  the  ventriculus  bulbosus. 

Cmtes,  Key  to  N.  A.  Birds,  p.  212. 

2.  In  mammals,  the  so-called  gizzard,  a  thick- 
ened muscular  pyloric  portion  of  the  stomach, 
as  iu  the  great  ant-eater,  MyrmecopJiaga  ju- 
lata. 

gigget,  n.    A  Middle  EngUsh  form  of  gig,  jig. 

giggeri  (gig'er),  «.  [<gig^  +  -«»'^-]  0^  who 
works  a  gigging-machine. 

gigger2  (gig'er),  n.  [<  gig'^  +  -erK]  A  fisher- 
man who  uses  the  gig  as  a  means  ot  capturing 
fish;agigman.     [Southern  TJ.  S.] 

giggeringt  (jig'6r-ing),  TO.  In  booJcUnding,  a, 
method  of  rubbing  or  burnishing  hnes  on  book- 
coverc  decorated  in  antique  style. 

giggett,  n.    See  gigot,  2. 

giggingl  (gig'ing),  TO.  [Verbal  n.  of  gig\  v.] 
The  use  or  operation  of  a  gigging-machine. 


Their  visit  was  not  so  still  as  Miss  Ingram's  had  been : 
we  heard  hysterical  giggling  and  little  shrieks  proceeding 
from  the  library.  Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  xviii. 

giggott,  «•     See  gigot,  2. 

gig-lamp  (gig'lamp),  TO.  1.  A  lamp  attached  to 
a  gig  for  use  at  night. —  2.  A  flrefiy.  [Local.] 
Fireflies  as  large  as  cockchafers  flitting  round  us  among 
the  leaves  of  the  creepers,  with  two  long  antennse,  at  the 
point  of  each  of  which  hangs  out  a  blazing  lantern.  The 
unimaginative  colonists  called  them  gig-lamps. 

Quoted  in  Edinburgh  Bev.,  CXLV.  346. 

3.  pi.  Spectacles  or  eye-glasses.     [Slang.] 
giglett,  giglott  (gig'let,  -lot),  n.     [Also  gigglet ; 
<  ME.  gigelot,  giggelot,  gygelot,  <  gigge,  a  wan- 
ton girl,  a  gig  (see  gig^),  +  dim.  -lot,  -let.]    A 
light,  giddy  girl ;  a  lascivious  girl ;  a  wanton. 
Go  not  to  the  wrastelinge,  ne  to  schotynge  at  cok, 
As  it  were  a  strumpet  or  a  giggelot. 

Babees  BooK  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  40. 

And  go  among  the  Greekes  erly  and  late 
So  giglot\i)!ie,  taking  thy  f  oule  pleasaunce. 

Henryson,  Testament  of  Creselde. 
The  fam'd  Cassibelan,  who  was  once  at  point 
(0,  giglot  fortune !)  to  master  Csesar's  sword. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  iii.  1. 
The  recompense  of  striving  to  preserve 
A  wanton  gigglet  honest. 

Massinger,  Fatal  Dowry,  iii.  1. 
Some  young  giglit  on  the  green. 
With  dimpled  cheek  and  twa  bewitching  een. 

Bamsay,  Gentle  Shepherd. 
The  giglet  is  wilful,  and  is  running  upon  her  fate.    Scott. 

giglio  (je'lyo),  n.  [<  It.  giglio,  lily,  flower-de- 
luce,  =  Sp.  Pg.  lirio,  etc.,  =  E.  lily:  see  Wy.] 
The  form  of  fleur-de-lis  constituting  the  badge 
of  the  city  of  Florence,  and  the  cMef  beaming 
on  the  city's  escutcheon.  See  obverse  of  coin 
in  cut  under /onw.    Also  oaXlsA  Florentine  lily. 

giglott,  «•     See  giglet. 

gig-machine  (gig  ma-shen"),  n.  Same  as  gtg- 
\ine. 


There  are  at  the  commencement  of  the  third  volume 
four  Interchapters  in  succession,  and  relating  to  each 
other,  the  first  gignitive  but  not  generated,  the  second 
and  third  both  generated  and  gignitive,  the  fourth  gener- 
ated but  not  gignitive. 

Smcthey,  The  Doctor,  Interchapter  xiv. 

gigot  (jig'ot),  TO.  [=  It.  gigotto,  <  OF.  gigot,  F. 
gigot,  a  leg  of  mutton,  dim.  of  OF.  gigue,  a  fid- 
dle, hence  also  the  thigh  (in  mod.  pop.  speech 
the  leg):  see  gig'^  and  jig.  Cf.  giihet^.]  1.  A 
leg  of  mutton.  [This,  the  primary,  is  still 
the  common  meaning.] — 2t.  A  small  piece  of 
fiesh ;  a  small  piece  of  anything.    Also  giggot, 


gigmani  (gig'man),  TO. ;  pi.  gigmen  (-men).  [The 
second  sense  alludes  to  the  story  of  ThurtelVs 
trial,  in  which  a  witness,  having  said,  "I  always 
thought  him  a  respectable  man,"  and'  being 
asked,  "What  do  you  mean  by  respectable?" 


The  inwards  slit 
They  broild  on  coales  and  eate ;  the  rest,  in  giggots  cut, 
they  split.  Chapman,  Iliad,  ii. 

This  is  like  the  vanity  of  your  B.oman  gallants,  that 
cannot  wear  good  suits,  but  they  must  have  them  cut  and 
slashed  in  giggets,  that  the  very  crimson  taSaties  sit 
blushing  at  their  follies. 

Middleton  (and  another).  Mayor  of  Queenhorough,  ii.  3. 

Cut  the  slaves  to  giggets  ! 

Fletcher,  Double  Marriage,  iii.  2. 

Gigot  Sleeve.  Same  as  leg-of-mutton  sleeve  (which  see, 
under  sleeve). 

gig-saddle  (gig'sad"l),  ».  A  small  saddle  for 
use  with  a  carriage-harness.  It  carries  terrets 
for  the  driving-reins  and  a  hook  for  the  bear- 
ing-rein.   E.  H.  Knight. 

■gig-saw  (gig'sft),  TO.  1.  A  thin  fret-  or  scroll- 
saw  for  cutting  veneers. —  2.  A  portable  saw- 
ing-tool  for  Ught  work. 

glgsman  (gigz'man),  «. ;  pi.  gigsmen  (-men). 
Naut.,  one  of  the  "crew  of  a  ship's  gig. 

gigster  (gig'ster),  TO.  [<  gig^,  3,  -I-  -ster.]  A 
horse  suitable  for  a  gig. 

The  gigster,  or  light  harness  horse,  may  also  be  a  hack, 
and  many  are  used  for  both  purposes,  with  benefit  both 
to  themselves  and  their  masters.  J.  H.  Walsh. 

gigtree  (gig'tre),  to.   The  frame  of  a  gig-saddle. 
gigue  (zheg),  TO.    [F.,  a  jig.]    See  jig. 
gike  (jik),  V.  i.    Same  aajike. 
Gila  monster.    See  monster. 
Gilan  silk.    See  silk. 


gilbacker 

gilbacker  (giVbak-fer),  m.  A  siluroid  fish  of 
the  northern  coast  of  South  America,  the  Ta- 
chysaurus  ot  Arius  parkeri. 

gilbert  (gil'bfert)  n.  [Named  for  William  Gil- 
bert (1540-1603).]  A  proposed  unit  of  mag- 
netomotive force  having  the  value  ?i  =  .7958 
ampere  turn.  *^ 

Gilbertine  (gil'bfer-tui),  a.  and  n.  [<  ML.  Gil- 
hertinus,  <  Gilbertits,  Ot.  andE.  QiTbert,  anameof 
OHG.  origin :  see  gib'^.l  I.  a.  Pertaining  to  St. 
GUbert  or  to  the  order  founded  by  him.  See  n. 
n.  n.  One  of  a  religious  order  founded  in 
England  in  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century 
by  St.  GUbert,  lord  of  Sempringham  m  Lincoln- 
shire, the  monks  of  which  observed  the  rule  of 
St.  Augustine,  and  the  nuns  that  of  St.  Bene- 
dict. The  Gilbertines  were  confined  to  Eng- 
land, and  their  houses  were  suppressed  by 
Henry  Vin. 

gilbertite  (gU'bfer-tit), »».  [Named  after  Davies 
Gilbert,  whose  original  name  was  Giddy  (born 
in  ComwaU,  1767;  died  1839),  at  one  time  pres- 
ident of  the  Koyal  Society.]  A  Mnd  of  potash 
mica  often  found  associated  with  tin  ores,  as 
in  Cornwall  and  Saxony.  It  usually  has  a  mas- 
sive or  indistinctly  crystalline  structure. 
gildl  (gild),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  gilded  or  gilt, 
ppr.  gilding.  [<  ME.  gilden,  rarely  gulden,  < 
AS.  gyldan  (late  and  rare)  (=  D.  ver-gulden  = 
G.  ver-golden  =  leel.  gylla  =  Dan.  for-gylde 
=  Sw.  fdr-gylla),  overlay  with  gold,  with  reg. 
umlaut,  <  gold  (=  Icel.  gull,  etc.),  gold:  see 
gold.  Cf.  gilt\  «.]  1.  To  overlay  with  gold, 
either  in  leaf  or  powder  or  in  amalgam  with 
quicksilver;  overspread  with  a  thin  covering 
of  gold. 

Of  gold  ther  is  a  horde,  &  tretels  ther  bi, 
Of  siluer  othr  vesselle  gilte  fuUe  richeli. 

jRo6.  of  Brunne,  p.  152. 

His  homes  were  gilden  all  with  golden  studs. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VII.  vii.  33 

2.  To  give  the  appearance  of  gold  to,  whether 
by  means  of  actual  gold-leaf  or  in  some  other 
way,  as  by  lacquering  polished  brass,  bronz- 
ing with  gold-colored  bronze-powder,  or  the 
like.  To  distinguish  real  gilding  with  gold  from  the 
above,  such  terms  aa  fire-gilding,  leaf-gilding,  etc.,  are  in 
common  use.    See  gilding. 

S\.  In  old  ehem.,  to  impregnate  or  saturate  with 
gold. 

The  science  how  ge  schule  gilde  more  myjtily  by  bren- 
nynge  watir  or  wiyn  than  I  taujte  gou  tofore,  wherby 
the  water  or  the  wiyn  schal  take  to  it  mystily  the  influ- 
ence and  the  vertues  of  fyne  gold, 

Booke  of  Quinte  Eaeence  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  7. 

Figuratively — 4.  To  give  a  golden  appearance 
or  color  to;  illuminate;  brighten;  render 
bright ;  make  glowing. 

Their  armours,  that  march'd  hence  so  silver-bright, 
Hither  return  all  gilt  with  Frenchmen's  blood. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  ii.  2. 

Th  ensuing  Scene  revolvep  a  Martial  Age, 
And  ardent  Colours  gild  the  glowing  Page. 

Congreve,  Birth  of  the  Muse. 

5.  To  give  a  fair  and  agreeable  external  ap- 
pearance to ;  recommend  to  favor  and  recep- 
tion by  superficial  decoration :  as,  to  gild  flat- 
tery or  falsehood. 

For  my  part,  if  a  lie  may  do  thee  grace, 
I'll  gild  it  with  the  happiest  terms  I  have. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  v.  4. 

6t.  To  make  drunk:  in  allusion  to  the  effect  of 
liquor  in  causing  the  face  to  glow. 

And  Trinculo  is  reeling  ripe ;  where  should  they 
Find  this  grand  liquor  that  hath  gilded  them  ? 

Shak.,  Tempest,  v.  1. 
Duke.  Is  she  not  drunk  too? 

Wh.  A  little  gilded  o'er,  sir.    Old  sack,  old  sack,  boys. 
Fletcher,  Chances,  iv.  3. 

gild^,  guild  (gild),  n.  [The  u  in  the  second 
form  is  a  mod.  and  unnecessary  insertion ;  <  ME. 
gilde,  gylde,  gilde,  <  AS.  gegild,  gegyld,  also  gild- 
scipe  and  gegildscipe  (not  *gild  in  this  sense) 
(=  OD.  guide,  ghilde,  D.  gild  =  MLG.  LG.  gilde, 
>  G.  gilde  =  Icel.  gildi  =  Sw.  gille  =  Dan.  gilde  ; 
ML.  gilda,  a  gild),  <  gild,  gyld,  geld,  meld  (=  OS. 
geld,  payment,  tribute,  offering,  =  OPries.  geld, 
jeld  =  D.  geld,  money,  =  MLG.  geld,  payment, 
=  OHG.  geld,  MHG.  gelt,  payment,  retribution, 
reward,  G.  geld,  money,  =  Icel.  0ald,  payment, 
tribute,  retribution,  =  Sw.  gdld  =  Dan.  gjceld, 
debt),  <  gildan,  gyldan,  gieldan,  pay,  offer,  etc., 
E.  yield:  see  yield.  Cf.  geld^.']  1.  An  asso- 
ciation or  corporation  established  for  the  pro- 
motion of  common  objects,  or  mutual  aid  and 
protection  in  common  pursuits,  and  supported 
(originally)  by  the  contributions  of  its  mem- 
bers. In  medieval  times  all  European  mechanics  and 
traders  were  organized  into  gilds,  which  possessed  impor- 
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tant  legal  powers  and  often  exercised  great  political  in- 
fluence. Many  of  these  still  exist  in  Great  Britain,  espe- 
cially in  London,  as  the  Stationers'  or  the  Ironmongere' 
Gild.  There  were  also  gilds  of  professional  men ;  and 
associations  for  pious  and  charitable  objects  bearing  the 
name  of  gilds  are  common  in  some  churches.  See  frater- 
nity, 4. 

Cfild  signified  among  the  Saxons  a  fraternity,  derived 
from  the  verb  gildan,  to  pay,  because  every  man  paid  his 
share  towards  the  expenses  of  the  community.  And  hence 
their  place  of  meeting  is  frequently  called  the  guild  or 
guildhall.  Blaekatane,  Com.,  I.  473. 

The  organization  of  the  free  craftsmen  into  Gilds,  we 
thus  see,  was  called  forth  by  their  want  of  protection 
against  the  abuse  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  lords. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  cxviii. 

A  third  custom  placed  the  right  to  vote  in  the  freemen 
of  the  borough,  or  of  the  guUd,  which  was  coextensive 
with  the  borough.  Stiibbs,  Const.  Hist.,  §  422. 

2t.  Agildhall. 

The  rowme  was  large  and  wyde, 
As  it  some  Qyeld  or  solemne  Temple  weare. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  vii.  43. 

Adulterine  gilds.     See  extract  under  advlterine,  4.— 
Dean  of  gild.    See  deom2. 
gild^t,  guildt,  V.  t.     [<  giW,  guild,  ».]     To  sell. 

There  goe  small  shippes  of  the  Moores  thither,  which 
come  from  the  coast  of  laua,  and  change  or  guild  their 
commodities  in  the  kingdom  of  Assa. 

HaMuyt's  Voyages,  II.  228. 
gildSf,  «.    See  geld^. 

gildablet,  gnildablet  (gil'da-bl),  a.  [.AF.  gild- 
able,  guldable;  as  gild?,  geld",  +  -able.  Cf .  geld- 
able,  a.]    Same  as  geldable. 

By  the  discretion  of  the  sheriflEs,  and  bailiff,  and  other 
ministers,  in  places  guildable.  Spelman. 

gild-ale  (gild'al),  n.  1.  The  provision  of  ale 
made  for  a  gild-feast  held  at  the  time  of  elec- 
tion of  officers  of  a  gild.  Hence — 2.  Thefeast 
itself,  or  its  prolongation  on  succeeding  nights, 
perhaps  till  the  ale  brewed  for  the  occasion 
was  consumed.  Bickerdyhe. — 3.  A  drinking- 
bout  in  which  each  person  pays  an  equal 
share.    E.  D. 

gildatet  (gil'dat),  v.  t.  [<  gild^  +  -o«e2.]  To 
form  into  a  gild  or  gUds. 

Peradventure,  from  these  Secular  Gilds,  or  in  imitation 
of  them,  sprang  the  method  or  practice  of  gildating  and 
embodying  whole  towns. 

Madox,  quoted  in  English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  xciv. 

gild-bellt  (gild'bel),  n.    A  town-beU. 

The  Chronicle  at  least  speaks  of  the  citizens  in  general, 

who  mustered  at  the  call  of  the  Qild-bell  (the  town-bell). 

English  Gilds  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  xcvii. 

gild-brother  (gild'bruTH'''6r),  ».  [ME.  gyW- 
brother  =  D.  gildebroeder  =  MLG.  gildebroder  = 
G.  gildebruder  =  Dan.  gildebroder  =  Sw.  gilles- 
broder.']    A  fellow-member  of  a  gUd. 

And  ye  Alderman  and  ye  gyld£  breyeren  shullenprouen 
[strive]  vp-on  here  myght,  for  to  acorden  hem. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  101. 

The  way  in  which  this  statute  was  drawn  up  shows  clear- 
ly that  "citizen"  and  Gild-brother  were  considered  identi- 
cal. English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  xclx. 

gilden^  (gil'dn),  a.  [<  MB.  gilden,  gulden,  <  AS. 
gylden,  golden,  with  reg.  umlaut,  <  gold,  gold, 
-I-  -e»2 :  see  golden,  of  which  gilden  is  the  earlier 
form.]    Golden.     [Obsolete  or  archaic] 

There  beside  is  the  gildene  Zate,  that  may  not  ben 
opened.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  81. 

Her  joy  in  gilden  chariots  when  alive. 
And  love  of  ombre,  after  death  survive. 

Pope,  E.  of  the  1.,  i.  65. 
My  barges  ride 
With  gildan  pennons  blown  from  side  to  side. 

R.  H.  Stoddard,  Castle  in  the  Air. 

gilden^t,  n.  [Also  gylden;  var.  of  gulden  (D. 
G.  gulden) :  see  gulden^."]    Same  as  gulden^. 

The  Heraulte  was  highely  feasted,  and  had  a  cuppe  and 

a  hundred  golden  gyldens  to  hym  deliuered  for  a  reward  e. 

Hall,  Henry  VI.,  an.  14. 

gilderl  (gil'der),  n.  [<  gildX  -(-  -erl.]  One  who 
gilds;  specifically,  one  who  practises  gilding 
as  a  trade  or  art. 

Gilders  will  not  work  but  inclosed.  They  must  not  dis- 
cover [reveal]  how  little  serves,  with  the  helpe  of  art,  to 
adorne  a  great  deal.  B.  Jonson,  Epiooene,  i.  1. 

gilder^,  «.    See  guilder. 

gildhall,  gmldhall  (gUd'h&l),  n.  [<  ME.  gilde- 
halle,  gylde-,  yelde-,  yeld-,  gilde-halle  (>  OP. 
gildhalle,  gwikale,  ghihaUe),f<  AS.  gegyldheall,  < 
gegyld,  a  gild,  -I-  Jieall,  hall:  see  gild^  and  hall.'] 
The  hall  where  a  gild  or  corporation  usually  as- 
sembles ;  a  town  or  corporation  hall ;  specifi- 
cally (with  a  capital),  the  corporation  hall  and 
seat  of  several  of  the  courts  of  the  city  of 
London,  England. 

To  be  presysed  lawfully  in  the  Teldehall  of  the  saide 
cite.  English  Gilds  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  332. 

The  mayor  towards  GuildhaU  hies  him  in  all  post. 

Shak.,  Kich.  III.,  iii.  5. 


gilet 

In  many  cities  and  towns  in  England  (including  the 
City  of  London),  the  "Gild  Hall"  and  the  "Town  Hall " 
are  stUl  one  and  the  same  thing. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  250. 
It  is  provided  that  no  one  who  is  not  of  the  guildhall 
shall  exercise  any  merchandise  in  the  town  or  subm'bs, 
except  as  was  customary  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 

Stvibs,  Const.  Hist.,  §  486. 

gildic,  guildic  (gil'dik),  a.  [<  gild^,  guild,  + 
.4c.']    Of  or  pertaining  to  a  gild.     [Eare.] 

It  [the  Passion  Play]  is  eminently  national,  although  it 
is  animated  by  the  old  guUdic  local  spirit. 

G.  S.  Hall,  German  Culture,  p.  3&. 

gilding  (gil'ding),  n.  [<  ME.  gildinge;  verbal 
n.  ot  gil^,  v.]  1.  The  art  of  overlaying  or  dec- 
orating with  gold.  A  great  number  of  processes  are 
employed,  which  raajf  be  divided  into  two  chief  classes, 
mechanical  and  chemical.  The  first  Includes  all  the  com- 
mon methods  of  gilding  by  laying  gold-leaf  or  gold-pow- 
der upon  an  adhesive  surface,  as  in  sign-painting,  house- 
decorating,  etc.  The  soldering  of  gold  to  a  cheaper  metal 
and  rolling  both  down  to  a  thin  sheet  is  properly  gold-plat- 
ing. The  chemical  processes  in  gilding  include  electroplat- 
ing with  gold,  by  applying  gold  in  an  amalgam  and  after- 
ward driving  off  the  mercury  by  heat,  applying  gold  to 
metals  by  dipping  them  in  a  bath  of  some  solution  of  gold, 
and  enameling  with  gold  on  porcelain  or  glass,  the  gold 
being  put  on  the  ware  as  a  paint  and  afterward  vitrified 
in  a  furnace. 

S.  The  art  or  practice  of  producing  the  ap- 
pearance of  gilding  by  the  use  of  other  mate- 
rials than  gold.  Compare  giW-,  v. — 3.  That 
which  is  laid  on  in  overlaying  with  gold;  hence, 
any  superficial  coating  used  to  give  a  better 
appearance  to  a  thing  than  is  natural  to  it. 

Could  laureate  Dryden  pimp  and  friar  engage,  .  .  . 
And  I  not  strip  the  gilding  off  a  knave? 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Horace,  II.  i.  116. 

4.  A  rich  golden  color  imparted  to  herrings 
by  the  use  of  hard  wood  only  in  smoking  them. 
—Amalgam  gilding.  See  amalgam.— Coli  gilding, 
gilding  on  silver  performed  by  means  of  a  solution  of  gold 
in  aqua  regia,  applied  by  dipping  a  linen  rag  into  the  solu- 
tion, burning  it,  and  rubbing  the  heavy  black  ashes  on  the 
surface  of  the  silver  with  the  finger  or  a  piece  of  leather 
or  cork.— Immersion  gilding,  gilding  by  plunging  into 
any  solution  ot  gold.— Japanners'  gildil^,  gilding  by 
means  of  powdered  gold-dust,  which  is  applied  to  the  sur- 
face by  being  dabbed  or  dusted  upon  size  before  it  is  dry. 
—Leaf  ^(Ung.  See  leaf-gUding.— Mercurial  gliding. 
Same  as  wash-gHdiTig. 

gilding-press  (gU'ding-pres),  n.  In  booTcbimd- 
ing,  a  press  used  to  gUd  the  covers  and  edges  of 
books. 

gilding-tool  (gil'ding-tSl),  n.  In  bookbinding, 
a  brass  hand-stamp  fitted  to  a  handle,  with 
which  the  finisher  stamps  a  design  on  the 
book-cover.  When  the  design  is  of  a  long  con- 
tinuous pattern,  the  tool  used  is  a  small  rotat- 
ing wheel. 

gilding-'Waz  (gil'ding-waks),  n.  A  compound 
of  beeswax  with  red  ocher,  verdigris,  copper- 
scales,  alum,  vitriol,  or  borax,  a  coating  of 
which  is  applied  to  the  surface  of  an  article 
which  has  been  gilded  by  wash-gilding,  and 
then  burned  off  by  heat,  in  order  to  improve 
the  color  of  the  gilding. 

gild-rent  (gild'rent),  n.  Eent  payable  to  the 
crown  by  a  gild  or  fraternity  in  Great  Britain. 

gildry,  guildry  (gild'ri),  n.  [<  giU%  guild,  + 
-ry.]  In  Scotland,  a  gild;  the  members  of  a 
gild. 

gildsMpt  (gild' ship),  n.  [ME.  'gyldshipe,  <  AS. 
gildscipe,  gegildscipe,  a  gild,  <  gild,  a  payment, 
gegild,  a  gild,  -H  -scipe,  E.  -ship :  see  gijd^  and 
-ship.]    A  gild;  any  association  for  mutual  aid. 

The  famous  "  Judicia  Civitatis  Lundonise"  of  Athel- 
stan's  time  (A.  D.  924-940)  contains  ordinances  for  the 
keeping  up  of  social  duties  in  the  Gilds,  or  Gild-ships  as 
they  ai'e  there  called,  of  London. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  xvn. 

We  have  seen  in  the  capitulary  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire, 
of  the  year  821,  that  gildships  among  the  serfs  are  not  only 
denounced,  but  the  lords  are  commanded  under  a  threat 
of  penalties  to  suppress  them. 
W.  K.  Sullivan,  Introd.  to  O'Curry's  Anc.  Irish,  p.  ccxiv. 

gildwitet,«.  l'!^'E.,aisogildwyte;<gild^+'mte.] 
A  fine  payable  to  a  gild. 

If  it  is  found  by  his  bretheren  that  he  had  no  guest,  hut 
stajjed  at  home  through  idleness,  he  shall  be  m  the  bua- 
wyt'oi  half  a  bushel  of  barley. 

English  GUds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  186. 

gilet,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  guile^. 
gileryt,  n.     [MB.  also  gillery,  gilerie,  gil  . 
OP.  *gu4lerie,  gillerie,  guile,  <  guiler,  guUe:  see 
guile'^.']    Guile;  fraud. 

Also  here  es  f  orbodene  gillery  of  weghte  or  of  tale  or  ot 

mett  or  of  niesure,  or  thorow  okyre,  or  violence  or  areoe. 

Hampole,  Prose  Treatises  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  ii. 

gilet  (zhe-la'),  n.  [P.,  a  waistcoat.]  A  waist- 
coat or  vest ;  in  English,  particularly  in  drm- 
making,  the  front  of  a  bodice  or  waist  of  a 
woman's  dress,  so  made  as  somewhat  to  re- 
semble a  man's  waistcoat. 


< 


gil-guy 

gil-gny  (gil'^),  n.  [<  gil  (uncertain)  +  guy'i-,  n., 
a  rope.]  Naut,  a  temporary  contrivance  of 
rope  about  the  rigging  of  a  ship,  and  more  or 
less  inefficient. 

gil-hooter,  n.    See  gill-hooter. 

Gilia  (jil'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  named  after  Philip  Gil, 
a  Spanish  botanist.]  A  large  genus  of  gamo- 
petalous  plants,  closely  allied  to  Phlox  and  Fo- 
lemoniwm,  of  about  100  annual  or  biennial  spe- 
cies, mostly  of  the  western  United  States,  a 
few  species  occurring  in  South  America.  The 
flowers  are  often  showy,  and  several  of  the  annual  species 
are  common  in  cultivation,  frequently  under  the  botanical 
name  of  Ipomopeis  or  Lepto&iphmi. 

gilll  (^),  n.  [<  ME.  gile,  gylle,  <  Dan.  gjcElle  = 
Sw.  gal,  a  gill,  =  Icel.  gjolnar,  pi.,  gills  (com- 
monly tdlkn) ;  cf .  dial,  girmer,  also  ginnle,  gill, 
appar.  connected  with  Icel.  gm,  the  mouth  of 
a  beast,  which,  with  gil,  a  ravine  (E.  gilP'),  and 
perhaps  gjolnar,  gills,  may  be  referred  to  the 
root  (■/  *gin,  *gi)  of  ginX,  begin,  yawn,  chasm, 
chaos,  etc. :  see  gin^,  begin,  yawn,  etc.  Cf .  Grael. 
gial,  giall,  a  jaw,  cheek,  gill  of  a  fish.]  1.  The 
breathing-organ  of  any  animal  that  lives  in  the 
water. 

There  leviathan, 
Hugest  of  living  creatures,  .  .  .  sleeps  or  swims. 
And  seems  a  moving  land ;  and  at  his  gUls 
Draws  in,  and  at  his  trunk  spouts  out,  a  sea. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  vil.  415. 

3.  Specifically,  an  organ  in  aquatic  animals  for 
the  aerification  of  the  blood  through  the  medium 
of  water;  the  respiratory  apparatus  of  any  ani- 
mal that  breathes  the  air  which  is  mixed  with 
water ;  by  extension,  a  branchia,  as  of  any  inver- 
tebrate and  of  the  iohthyopsidan  vertebrates. 
See  iranehice.  The  gills  or  branchiae  of  a  flah  are  a 
series  of  vascular  arches  by  which  the  venous  blood  is 
brought  in  close  relation  with  the  water,  and  thus  arte- 
rialized.    They  are  situated  on  each  side  of  the  neck,  and 


Gill  of  Fish. 
A,  first  branchial  arch  of  left  side  of  black-bass :  i,  eill-rakers ;  2, 
branchial  lainellse.  C,  same,  in  cioss-section :  7,  branchial  lamellae ; 
8,  a  giU-iaker.  B,  same  arch  of  striped-bass,  with  appendages 
removed;  3,  4,  5,  and  6,  pharyngobranchial,  epibranchial,  cerato- 
branchial,  and  hypobrabchial  segments. 

consist  generally  of  rows  of  compressed  filaments  arising 
from  the  outer  sides  of  the  gill-arches,  between  which  are 
the  gill-slits  through  which  water  is  poured  in  respira- 
tion to  bathe  the  gills,  the  set  of  gills  being  usually  con- 
tained in  cavities  shut  in  by  the  gill-covers  and  commu- 
nicating with  the  mouth.  There  are  usually  four  rows  of 
gills  in  true  fishes,  but  there  may  be  fewer ;  in  selachians 
there  are  generally  five  pairs ;  the  details  of  the  arrange- 
ment are  very  various.  In  Amphibia  the  gills  are  similar 
to  those  of  fishes  in  their  situation  and  general  character, 
but  they  usually  present  externally  as  tufted  organs  on 
each  side  of  the  neck,  and  in  many  cases  are  caducous, 
being  replaced  by  lungs.  'In  MoUusca  the  character  of 
the  gills  is  verydUIerent,  and  their  disposition  is  so  varia- 
ble that  they  are  made  a  means  of  establishing  many  of 
the  orders  and  subordinate  groups  of  that  division  of  the 
animal  kingdom.  In  an  oyster,  for  example,  the  gills 
are  the  folds  or  plaits  which  lie  in  layers  around  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  circumference  of  the  animal.  (See 
cuts  under  DendronotitSf  Doris,  LaynellibraTichiata,  and 
Polyplacophara.)  In  Crmtacea  the  gills  are  commonly 
appendages  of  some  of  the  legs,  very  variable  in  number 
and  situation,  as  podobranchise,  pleurobranchise,  etc.  (See 
epipodite,  and  cut  under  Podophthalmia.)  Among  Insecta 
gills  are  filamentous  or  foliaceous  external  appendages  of 
the  trachea  of  aquatic  insects  which  breathe  in  the  water. 
In  Arachnida,  the  gills  are  the  external  parts  of  the  breath- 
ing-organ, each  gill  consisting  of  a  minute  slit  covered  with 
a  scale;  there  are  two  or  four  of  these  on  the  lower  side 
of  the  abdomen,  near  the  base.  In  Vermes  gills  are  the 
respiratory  organs,  of  whatever  character,  commonly 
fringing  the  sides  of  the  body  or  forming  tufts  on  the 
head, 

3.  Some  part  like  or  likened  to  a  gill,  (a)  The 
wattles  or  dewlap  of  a  fowl.  (6)  The  flesh  under  or  about 
the  chin  in  man.    [Humorous.] 

Like  the  long  bag  of  flesh  hanging  down  from  the  jrffls 
of  the  people  of  Piedmont.  Svrljt. 

(6)  One  of  a  number  of  radiating  plates  on  the  under  side 
of  the  cap  or  pileus  of  a  mushroom.— Aerial  gills.  See 
aSrial.-SaXse  gills,  (a)  In  icAtA.,  vascular  appendages 
of  the  gill-covers  of  certain  selachians.  (6)  In  entom.,  the 
branchiffi  or  external  breathing-organs  of  certam  insect- 
larvffi  —Free  gills,  in  hymenomycetous  fungi,  gills  not 
adnate  to  the  stipe.— Opercular  gills,  in  Khth.  branchiae 
attached  to  the  hyoidean  arch,  as  in  elasmobranchiate 
and  many  ganoid  fishes,  as  distinguished  from  gills  of  the 
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branchial  arches  proper.— To  look  blue  about  the  gills, 
to  appear  downcast  or  dejected.  [Slang.]  — Tracheal 
gills,  dorsal  respiratory  appendages  of  insects  into  which 
trachea  pass. 

The  wings  [of  insecta]  must  be  regarded  as  homologous 
with  the  lamellar  tracheal  gills. 

Oegenbaur,  Comp.  Anat.  (trans.),  p.  247. 

gilU  (gil),  I).  [<£fi?U,  m.]  I.  to-arjs.  1.  To  catch 
(fish)  by  the  gills,  as  by  means  of  a  gill-net: 
as,  gilled  fish. 

The  fishes  in  the  Lake  of  Venus,  being  called  by  the 
Temple-keepers,  presented  Hiemselues,  enduring  to  be 
scratched,  gilled,  and  mens  hands  to  be  put  in  their 
mouthes.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  336. 

3.  [In  allusion  to  the  parallel  rows  of  filaments 
in  a  fish's  gills.]  In  making  worsted  yam,  to 
make  the  fibers  level  and  parallel  with  each 
other  by  drawing  them  through  a  gilling-ma- 
chine. 

II.  intrans.  To  display  the  gills  in  swimming 

with  the  head  partly  out  of  water :  as,  mackerel 

go  along  gillvng.     [Colloq.] 

gilP  (gil))  n.    [Sometimes  romantically  spelled 

gh/yll  in  place-names ;  <  ME.  gille,  gylle,  a  glen, 

<  Icel.  gil,  a  deep  narrow  glen,  with  a  stream 
at  the  bottom;  cf.  geil,  a  ravine:  see  gilP-.l 
1.  A  narrow  valley;  a  ravine,  especially  one 
with  a  rapid  stream  running  through  it.  The 
word  is  in  common  use  in  the  lake  district  of  England : 
as.  Dungeon  GiXl,  Gillin-Grove.  In  northwestern  York- 
shire the  valleys  are  called  dales  and  gills. 

As  he  glode  thurgh  the  gille  by  a  gate  syde. 
There  met  he  tho  men  that  I  mynt  first. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 13629. 

Pursuing  the  course  of  this  brook  upwards,  you  come 

to  a  narrow  sequestered  valley  sheltered  from  all  winds, 

thro'  which  it  runs  murmuring  among  great  stones ;  .  .  . 

you  may  continue  along  this  gill. 

Gray,  To  Dr.  Warton,  Sept.  14, 1765. 

Up  the  tumultuous  brook  of  Green-head  Ghyll. 

Wordsworth 
Langdale  Pike  and  Witch's  Lair 
And  Dungeon-GAj/!i  so  foully  rent. 

Coleridge,  Christabel,  i..  Conclusion. 

3.  A  corrugation  or  fold;  a  hollow,  as  in  a 
sheet  of  metal. 

gilF  (gil),  n.  [E.  dial.,  origin  unknown.]  1. 
A  frame  with  a  pair  of  wheels  used  for  convey- 
ing timber. — 3.  Same  as  gill-frame. 

gilP  (jil),  n.     [Also  jill;  <  ME.  gille,  gylle,  jille, 

<  OF.  gelle,  a  sort  of  measure  for  wine;  cf.  ML. 
gilla,  a  wine-vessel,  gello,  a  wine-vessel,  a  wine- 
measure,  etc.;  perhaps  from  the  same  ult. 
source  as  gallon,  q.  v.]  1.  A  liquid  measure, 
one  fourth  of  a  pint  in  the  British  and  United 
States  systems.  The  United  States  giU  contains  7.217 
cubic  inches,  equal  to  118.35  cubic  centimeters.  The  Brit- 
ish imperial  gill  contains  just  5  ounces  avoirdupois  of  dis- 
tilled water  at  62°  J'.,  weighed  in  air  under  a  pressure 
equal  to  that  of  30  inches  of  mercury  at  London,  being 
equal  to  142  cubic  centimeters  or  1.2  United  States  gills. 
Until  about  1826  the  gill  was  not  considered  as  part  of  the 
regular  system  of  English  measures  of  capacity,  and  there 
was  some  want  of  uniformity  in  the  use  of  the  name.  (See 
the  extract  from  Oarew.)  In  the  north  of  England  and 
partsof  Scotland  a  half-pint  was  called  a  gill.  TheScotch 
gill  was  ^  of  a  Scotch  pint,  and  was  therefore  about  equal 
to  the  English  giU. 

They  measure  their  block-tin  by  the  gill,  which  contain- 
eth  a  pint.  Carew. 

To  some  peaceful  brandy-shop  retires ; 
Where  in  full  gills  his  anxious  thoughts  he  drowns, 
And  quaBs  away  the  care  that  waits  on  Crowns. 

Addison,  The  Playhouse. 

3.  A  pint  of  ale.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
gill^  (jil),  n.  [.Also  jill;  <  ME.  Jille,  Gille,  Jylle, 
Gylle,  a  familiar  abbr.  of  Gillian,  a  familiar 
name  for  a  girl :  see  giUian.  The  name  Gill  or 
Jill  was  so  common  as  to  become  almost  gener- 
ic, equiv.  to  'girl' or  'young  woman,'  as  Jacle, 
equiv.  to  'boy'  or  'young  man,' both  terms  be- 
ing often  used  in  depreciation  or  contempt.] 
1.  A  girl;  a  sweetheart:  used  in  familiarity  or 
contempt,  as  either  a  proper  or  a  common  noun. 
I  can,  for  I  will. 

Here  at  Burley  o'  th'  Hill 

Give  you  all  your  fill, 

Each  Jack  with  his  Gill. 

B.  Jonson,  Gypsies  IMetamorphosed. 

Pin.  Is  she  so  glorious  handsome  1 

Mir.  You  would  wonder ; 
Our  women  look  like  gipsies,  like  gills  to  her ; 
Their  clothes  and  fashions  beggarly  and  bankrupt. 
Base,  old,  and  scurvy.    Fletcher,  Wildgoose  Chase,  v.  5. 

3.  [Short  for  gill-creep-hy-the-ground,  or  gill- 
run -over -the -ground,  homely  names  for  the 
plant,  in  which  gill  is  a  familiar  application  of 
the  feminine  name.]  The  ground-ivy,  Nepeta 
Glechoma. 

The  lowly  gill  that  never  dares  to  climb. 

Shenstone,  Schoolmistress. 
3.  Same  as  gill-beer. 
gillach  (gil'ak),  n.    A  fish  of  repulsive  appear- 
ance, having  the  head  beset  with  spines  and 
cutaneous  tags  or  warts  on  the  body.    The  name 


gill-flirt 

is  specifically  given  to  a  scorpaenoid  fish  of  the  genus  Scot. 
pxnopsis,  of  which  there  are  two  Red  Sea  species,  S.  cir- 
rosa  and  5.  gibbosa;  also  to  a  fish  of  the  family  Syv^ncei. 
doe,  Synanceia  verrucosa,  which  has  at  the  base  of  the  dor- 
sal spines  poison-sacs  discharging  through  these  spines. 

gill-arch  (gil'arch),  n.  One  of  the  arches  which 
support  the  gills ;  one  of  the  postoral  visceral 
arches  of  a  branchiate  vertebrate,  as  a  fish  or 
an  amphibian;  a  branchial  arch,  ordinary  fishes 
have  four  pairs  of  gill-arches,  connected  below  by  a  me- 
dian chain  of  bones  called  the  copula.  Also  called  gill-bar. 
See  cut  under  gilll. 

gillaroo  (gil-a-r6'),  n.  A  local  name  of  a  va- 
riety of  the  common  trout  (Salmo  fario  sto- 
machicus)  of  certain  parts  of  Ireland  (Galway, 
etc.),  in  which  the  coats  of.  the  stomach  become 
thick,  like  the  gizzards  of  birds,  from  feeding 
on  shell-fish.    Also  called  gizzard-trout. 

gillaroo-trout  (gil-a-ro'trout),  n.  Same  as  gil- 
laroo. 

gill-bar  (gil'bar),  «.    Same  as  gill-arch. 

gill-beer  (jil'ber),  n.  Malt  liquor  medicated 
with- the  leaves  of  the  gill  or  ground-ivy. 

gill-boz  (girboks),  n.    Same  as  gilUng-machine. 

gill-breaflier  (gil'bre"TH6r),  n.  That  which 
breathes  by  means  of  gills ;  specifically,  one  of 
the  Caridea  or  Crustacea,  as  distinguished  from 
any  tracheate  arthropod  or  tube-breather.  See 
Caridea. 

gill-burnt-tailt,  gillian-burnt-tailt  (jil'-,  jH'i- 
an-bemt-tal'),  n.  A  popular  name  for  the  ignis 
iatuus.    Nares. 

Will  with  the  wispe,  or  Oyl  burnt  tayle. 

Oayton,  Notes  on  Don  Quixote  (1664),  p.  97. 

An  ignis  fatuus,  an  exhalation,  and  Gillion  a  burnt  taUe, 
or  Will  with  the  wispe. 

Gayton,  Notes  on  Don  Quixote  (1664),  p.  268. 

gill-cavity,  gill-chamber  (gil'kaY*i-ti,  -cham'- 
ber),  n.  In  fishes,  the  cavity  containing  the 
gills. 

gill-cleft  (gil'klef  t),  n.  A  gill-slit ;  a  branchial 
aperture. 

gill-comb  (gil'kom),  n.  The  ctenidium  of  a 
moUusk;  a  gUl-plume. 

gill-cover  (gil'kuv"6r), ».  The  covering  of  the 
gills ;  the  opercular  apparatus.  Also  called  gill- 
lid. 

The  giil-cover,  a  fold  of  skin  which  projects  back  from 

the  hyoid  arch,  and  is  strengthened  by  the  opercular  bones. 

Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  III.  43. 

Gillenia  (ji-le'ni-a),  n.  [NL.  (Moench),  named 
after  Dr.  Arnold"  Gill  (Latinized  Gillenvus),  a 
(Jerman  botanist.]  A  rosaceous  genus  of  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  United  States^  allied  to 
Spi/rma,  and  in- 
cluding only  two 
species.  They  are 
tall  perennial  herbs, 
with  trifoliate 

leaves  and  white 
flowers  loosely  pan- 
Icled  on  the  slender 
branches.  The  bark 
of  the  rhizome  is 
bitter  and  possesses 
mild  emetic  proper- 
ties, on  which  ac- 
count the  plants  are 
known  as  American 
ipecac,  Inditvn  phys- 
ic, or  bowman' 8- 
root.  The  more  com- 
mon species  is  G. 
trifoliata;  the  other 
is  G.  stipulacea. 

giller  (gil'Sr),  n. 
1.  One  who  fishes 
with  a  gill-net. — 
3.  A  horsehair 
fishing-line. 

gillet  (jil'et),  n. 
[Also  gillot,jillet, 
and   contr.  jilt, 


Gillenia  tr^oliata. 


q.  V. ;  a  dim.  of  gilVi,  jilV^^    A  sportive  or  wan- 
ton girl  or  woman.     [Colloq.] 
gill-filament  (gil'fil"a-ment),  n.    An  ultimate 
ramification  or  foliation  of  the  gills. 

Partitions  bearing  the  a'i!J-.^iame)jJ«,  .  ,  .  Bach  gill^bear- 
ing  arch,  except  the  first  and  last,  bears  two  rows  of  r/iii- 
Stand.  Sat.  B.ist.,xa..  i:Z. 


gill-fishing  (gil'fish"ing),  n.  The  use  of  gill- 
nets  in  fishing;  the  act  or  art  of  taking  fish  by 
means  of  gill-nets. 

gill-flap  (gil'flap),  w.  1.  The  membranous  pos- 
terior extension  of  the  gill-cover  or  opercular 
apparatus. — 3.  The  movable  giU-cover,  consist- 
ing of  the  opercle,  subopercle,  and  interopercle. 

gill-flirt  (jil'flert),  n.  [Also  written jiZZ-^«r*,  and 
transposed .^fr^-griK:  see  gillS=jill^,  smd  flirt.} 
A  sportive  or  wanton  girl.     [Archaic] 

"  I  care  no  more  for  such  gill-flirt, "  said  the  jester,"  than 
I  do  for  thy  leasings."  Scott. 


gill-flirt 

How  much  has  she  [Clio]  not  owed  of  late  to  the  tittle- 
tattle  of  her  giU-fiirt  sister  Thalia  ? 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  91. 

gill-frame  (girfram),  n.     1.  A  haekling-ma- 
ehine. —  2.  A  drilling-maehiiie. 
Also  gill,  gill-machine. 
gill-hooter  (jil'M'tfer),  n.   [E.  dial.,  <  Gill,  orig. 
a  proper  name  (see  gill^),  +  hooter.'^    A  local 
English  name  of  the  barn-owl,  Aluco  fiammeus. 
Also  written  gil-hooter,  gillihowter.    See  cut  un- 
der barti-owl. 
gill-house  (jil'hous),  n.    [<  gill^,  3,  +  house.Ji   A 
dram-shop.    Latham. 
Thee  shall  each  ale-house,  thee  each  gill-house  mourn. 
And  answering  gin-shops  soui-er  sighs  return. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iii.  147. 

G-illia  (jil'i-a),  m.  [NL.,  named  after  Theodore 
N.  Gill  (born  1837),  an  .Ajneriean  naturalist.] 
1.  Same  as  Gillichthys.  A.  Giinther,  1865. — 2.  A. 
genus  of  rissoid  moUusks.  G.  altilis  is  a  fresh- 
water species  common  in  many  streams  of  east- 
em  North  America. 
gillian  (jil'ian),  n.  [<  ME.  Gillian,  Gyllian  (see 
gilP),  a  forin  of  Julian,  i.  e.,  Juliana,  a  fem. 
personal  name,  L.  Juliana,  <  L.  Julia,  f.,  Julius, 
m.,  a  proper  name:  see  Julian,  July. J  Same  as 
gim,  1. 

Thou  tookst  me  up  at  every  word  I  spolce, 
As  1  had  been  a  mawlcin,  a  flirt  gillian. 

Fletcher,  The  Chances. 
D'  ye  bring  your  GiUiaiiS  hither?  Nay,  she 's  punished, 
Your  conceaVd  love 's  cas'd  up. 

Fletcher  and  Shirley,  Night- Walker,  ii.  3. 

Gillichthys  (ji-Hk'this),  n.     [Nil.,  named  af- 
ter T.  N.  Gill :  see  Gillia.']   A  genus  of  gobioid 
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gillofert,  »■    -Aji  obsolete  form  of  gillyflower. 

gill-opening  (gir6p"mng),  «.  The  external 
opening  by  which  water  passes  to  or  from  the 
gills ;  the  branchial  aperture. 

gilloret,  O'dv-    -A-h  obsolete  form  of  galore. 

gillott,  n.    See  gillet. 

gill-over-ground,  gill-over-the-ground  (jil'- 
o"ver-ground",  -the-ground"),  n.  The  ground- 
ivy,  Nepeta  Glechoma. 

gill-plate  (gil'plat),  n.  One  of  the  branchial 
lameUse  of  a  moUusk. 


gilthead 

generally,  if  not  always,  to  include  the  idea  of 
a  wasteful  use  of  food,  and  of  an  intemperate 
use  of  strong  drink"  ( Jamieson),  and  may  come 
<  ME.  gule,  gluttony  (<  L.  gula,  gluttony,  gor- 
mandizing, lit.  the  throat,  gullet:  see  gular 
gules,  gullet),  +  ravage."]  A  merrymaking;  a 
noisy  frolic,  particularly  among  young  people  • 
depredation;  great  disorder.  ' 

Muckle  din  an'  loud  gilraivitch  was  aniang  them,  gaf- 
fawan  an'  lauchan.     Fdinburgh  Mag.,  Sept.,  1818,  p.  166. 


gilravage,  gillravage  (gil-rav'aj),  v.  i.;  pret. 
and  pp.  gilravaged,  gillravaged,  ppr.  gilravag- 
ing,  gillravagimg.  [<  gilravage,  nT]  To  com- 
mit wild  and  lawless  depredation;  plunder: 
spoU.     [Scotch.]  ' 

At  all  former  .  .  .  banquets,  it  had  been  the  custom  to 
.  .  .  £ra2ramecA  both  at  hack  and  manger,  in  a  very  expen. 
Bive  manner  to  the  fund's  of  the  town. 

Qalt,  The  Provost,  p.  316. 


Yet  it  is  very  probable  that  the  labial  tentacles  and  gill- 
plates  are  modifications  of  a  double  horseshoe-shaped  area 
of  ciliated  filamentous  processes  which  existed  in  ances- 
tral Mollusca  much  as  in  Phoronis  and  the  Polyzoa. 

Encye.  Brit.,  XVI.  688. 
gill-plume  (g^l'plom),  n.    A  ctenidium. 
gill-raker  (girra"ker),  n.     One  of  a  series  of 
cartilaginous  or  osseous  processes  which  gen- 
erally arm  the  inner  edge  or  surface  of  a  giU-  gilravager,  gillravager  (^-rav'"a^Ir)7«.''0ne 
archofordinanrflshes,andarearrangedmasm-    guilty  of  riotous  orwasteful  conduct ;  a  depre- 
gle  row  on  each  such  arch.    See  cut  under  g'^i.    dator;  a  plunderer.     [Scotch.] 
This  Labrador  form  has  a  larger.number  of  gill-rakers  m\sB  (ffils),  n.     Same  as  qrilse. 
than  the  common  fontmalis,  and  there  seem  to  be  fewer  3<ienii5+<»  Vml'or.T.  Tt^    «       rVy,^^  <i    W    /i;7n„ 
tubes  in  the  lateral  line ;  so  that  we  may  be  obliged  to  con-  ^r  2^J?®t  ^?     5,°^"^  V'  ^:      ^'^  ^°^  \  °-   ^^"^ 
sider  it  as  a  species  distinct  from  fontinalis.  01  oalt  Jjake  City.]     A  very  pure  form  of  as- 

Science,  V.  424.     phaltum  obtained  in  considerable  quantity  in 
gillravage,  gillravager.    See  gilravage,  gilrav-    t^e  Uinta  valley,  near  Port  Duchesne,  Utah. 
ager.  gilt^  (gilt)-    Preterit  of  gildX. 

gill-sac  (gil'sak),«.     1.  A  cavity  or  chamber  gilt^(.gilt)>.P- «•  and  m.    [Pp.  of  fir«(Jl, «.]  I.  p.  a. 
f  a  crustacean  or  fish.     1-  Gilded. 


Gillichthys  mirabilis, 

fishes.  G.  inirabUis  is  a  Califomian  species  remarkable 
for  the  great  extent  of  its  jaws  and  for  its  singular  habits, 
living  in  holes  which  it  digs  in  the  mud.  Also  Gillia. 
gillie  (gil'i),  n.  [Sc,  <  Gael,  gille,  giolla  =  Ir. 
giolla,  a  boy,  lad,  man-servant.]  In  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  aman-servant ;  a  lad  or  young 
man  employed  as  an  attendant;  an  outdoor 
male  servant,  more  especially  one  who  is  con- 
nected with  or  attends  a  person  while  hunttug. 
In  the  Celtic  language,  we  have,  with  other  words, "  Gil- 
la,"  a  servant,  a  word  familiar  to  sportsmen  and  travellers 
in  the  Highlands,  and  to  readers  of  Scott  in  its  Anglicised 
shape.  Gillie.     Maine,  Early  Hist,  of  Institutions,  p.  217. 

GlUle  white-foot,  or  gillie  wet-foot,  formerly,  in  Scot- 
land, a  running  footman  who  had  to  carry  his  master  over 
brooks  and  watery  places  in  traveling. 

gilliflower,  n.    See  gillyflower. 

gillihowter  (jil-i-ho't6r),  n.  Same  as  gill-hooter. 
[Scotch.] 

gillingl  (gil'ing),  M.  [Verbaln.  of  ff«il,«.]  The 
act  or  process  of  catching  fish  with  gill-nets. 

gilling^  (gU'ing),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  A  sal- 
mon of  the  second  year.    See  the  extract.   ' 

In  the  Severn  district  the  name  "gilling"  is  applied  to 
a  second-year  fish,  and  the  belief  prevails  that  these  flsh 
can  be  distinguished  not  only  from  grilse,  but  from  fish 
of  greater  age.  '  Quarterly  Mev.,  CXXVI.  366. 

gilling-machine  (gU'ing-ma^shen"),  n.  In  the 
manufacture  of  woolen  yarn  or  worsted,  a  ma- 
chine for  making  all  the  fibers  level  and  par- 
allel with  each  other,  it  consists  of  a  pair  of  rollers 
which  catch  the  wool,  and  of  a  second  pair  of  rollers  which 
draw  it  forward  over  heavy  steel  bars,  called  fallers,  which 
are  covered  with  projectiilg  spikes.  These  machines  are 
generally  used  in  sets,  each  successive  machine  having 
the  pins  of  the  fallers  finer  and  more  closely  set  than  that 
preceding.    Also  called  gill-box. 

gUliver  (jil'i-vfer),  n.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal 
(and  more  original)  form  of  gillyflower. 

gill-Ud  (gil'lid),  n.    Same  as  gill-cover. 

gill-machine  (gil'ma-shen*),  n.  Same  as  gill- 
frame. 

gill-membrane  (gil'mem"bran),  n.  The  mem- 
branous covering  of  the  foremost  branchioste- 
gal  arch  of  the  branchial  skeleton  of  ordinary 
fishes. 

gill-net  (gU'net),  re.  A  net  which  catches  fish 
by  the  gills,  a  giU-net  is  set  in  the  form  of  a  curtain, 
suspended  vertically  from  floats  on  the  surface  of  the  wa- 
ter by  means  of  metallic  weights  or  bullets.  The  meshes 
of  the  net  are  of  such  size  as  to  catch  by  its  gills  a  flsh 
which  tries  to  force  its  way  through,  the  flsh  being  pre- 
vented from  advancing  by  the  naiTowness  of  the  meshes, 
and  from  backing  out  by  the  impossibility  of  working  the 
protecting  plates  of  the  gills  over  the  twine  of  the  meshes. 

gill-netter  (girnet"6r),  re.  One  who  owns  or 
uses  gill-nets. 

gill-netting  (gil'nef'ing),  re.  The  use  of  a  gUl- 
net ;  fishing  or  taking  fish  with  a  gill-net. 


containing  the  giUs,  as  of  a  crustacean  or  fish. 
— 2.  A  saccular  or  pouch-like  gill;  a  kind  of 
rudimentary  gill  of  some  fishes,  as  the  myzonts, 
which  have  consequently  been  called  marsipo- 
branchiates. 

gill-slit  (gU'slit),  re.  A  visceral  cleft  between 
any  two  visceral  arches  of  the  neck ;  a  passage- 
way through  gill-arches  from  the  mouth  or 
pharynx  to  the  exterior ;  a  branchial  cleft,  it 
is  most  commonly  used  of  such  slits  of  an  animal  actually 
bearing  gills,  but  by  extension,  in  embryology,  of  the  cer- 
tainly homologous  visceral  clefts  of  all  vertebrates. 

gillyflower  (jil'i-flou'''6r),  re.  [Early  mod.  E. 
gilloflower,  gelliflowre,  etc.,  also geraflour,  gerra- 
flMir,  a  corruption,  simtdating  flower,  of  early 
mod.  E.  gilliver,  gillyvor,  gillover,  gillofer,  gelevor, 
eta.;  <  ME.  gyllofer,  gyllofre,  gilofre,  gelofer,  short 
for  clove  gilofre  (mod.  E.  clove- 


That  nayle  [wherewith  Christ  was  crucified]  I  -saw  set 
in  a  f  aire  peece  of  silver  plate  double  gUt. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  46. 
As  a  parrot  turns 
Up  thro'  gUt  wires  a  crafty  loving  eye. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  Prol. 

2.  Of  the  color  of  gold;  bright-yellow. 
Her  gilte  heere  was  corouned  with  a  Sonne 
In  stede  of  golde.      Chavcer,  Good  Women,  1.  230. 

Marineo  (Cosas  memorables  de  Espafia,  1517)  and  Er- 
colano  (Historia  de  Valencia,  1610)  both  praise  highly  the 
^^gilt  pottery  "  made  at  Valencia  and  Manises.  The  term 
gilt  ref  era  to  the  metallic  golden  colour  of  the  lustre. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  623. 

II.  re.  The  material  used  in  gilding. 

The  double  gilt  of  this  opportunity  you  let  time  wash 
off.  Shak.,  T.  N.,  iii.  2. 

Iron  of  Naples,  hid  with  English  gilt. 

Shak.,  3  Hen.  VI.,  ii.  2. 


...  ower),  ear- 
liest form  as  OF.,  clou  degilofre  (Ancren  Eiwle):  _ 
OP.  cZoM,  naU,  clove  (see  cZoue*) ;  de,  of;  gilofre,  gQ^u  v.  t.    An  obsolete  variant'of  gilh. 
also  girofle,  gwofre,  P.  girofle,  clove(-tTee),  giro-  °       "  " 
fUe,  gillyflower,  :=  Pr.  girofle,  gerofle  =  Sp.  giro- 
fle,  girofre  =  Pg.  gyrofe,  clove  (gyrofeiro,  clove- 
tree),  =  It.  garofano,  clove  (viola  garofanata, 
clove-giUyfiower),  =  Turk,  qarenfll,  karemfll  = 
-Ar.  Par.  qaranful,  clove^  carnation;  corrupted 
from  ML.  caryophyllum,  <  Gr.  KapvdfMjov,  the  gilt^t  (gilt),  re, 


clove-tree,  lit.  'nut-leaf,'  <  K&pvov,  a  nut,  -I-  ijii)\- 
?u>v  =  L.  folium,  a  leaf.  See  clove-gillyflower.'] 
1 .  The  clove-pink  or  carnation,  Dianthus  Caryo- 
phyUus,  especially  one  of  the  smaller  varieties. 
The  name  was  thus  applied  by  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shak- 
spere,  and  old  writers  generally.  Also  distinguished  as  the 
clove-gillyflower.    See  Dianthus,  and  cut  under  carnation. 


Bye  hors  and  harnes  good. 

And  gylte  thy  spores  all  newe. 

Lytell  Geste  ofSobyn  Hode  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  92). 

Next  behynde  the  kyng  came  x.  M.  horsemen,  which 

had  all  their  speares  plated  with  silver,  and  their  speare 

heads  gilted.       J.  Brende,  tr.  of  Quintus  Curtius,  fol.  24. 

[Var.  of  geld^,  geli^.]    Money; 


geld. 


Three  corrupted  men  .  .  . 
Have,  for  the  gilt  of  France  (0  guilt,  indeed !), 
Confirm'd  conspiracy  with  fearful  France. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  ii.  (cho.). 
As  mekle  gude  Inglis  gilt 
As  four  of  their  braid  backs  dow  heir. 

Johnie  Armstrong  (Child's  Ballads,  VI.  46). 
Brmg  hether  the  Pincke  and  purple  CuUamhine,  ., .  o  ,   -i.  \  ry  tu-tti      -7.1     x  a  a       i^ 

With  GeUi/lowres.  Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  April,  gllt^  (gut),  re.     [<  ME.  gilte,  <  AS.  gilte,  a  young 

The  fairest  flowers  o'  the  season  SOW,  =  OHG.  gelza,  galza,  MHG.  gelze,  a  spayed 

Are  our  carnations,  and  streak'dffiiJj/Bors.  sow;    cf.  galt^,  geld^.]      A  young  female  pig. 

Shak. ,  W.  T. ,  iv.  3.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
2.  The  Cheiranthus  Cheiri.    This  is  the  plant  gilt*t,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  guilt. 
which  now  usually  bears  the  name,  distinguish-  gilt^t,  >*■     [Origin  obscure.]    One  of  a  class  of 
ed  as  the  wall-gillyflower.    See  Cheiranthus. —    thieves.     [Cant.] 


3.  The  wallflower,  Mattliiola  incana,  distin- 
guished as  the  stock-gillyflower,  but  more  fre- 
quently known  as  the  stocJc. —  4.  A  name  of 

several  other  plants,  as  the  cuckoo-  or  marsh-     ...  ,  ,  .,,  „         ,. 

gillyflower,  lA/chnis  Flos-eaculi;  the  feathered  gllt-bronze  Jgilt  moniz),  re, 
gillyflower,  Dianthus  plumarius;  the  queen's, 
rogue's,  or  winter  gillyflower,  Hesperis  matro- 
nalis;  the  sea-gillyflower,  Armeria  vulgaris;  and 
the  water-giUyflower,  Sottonia  palustris. —  5. 
The  gillyflower-apple. 
gillyflower-apple  (jil'i-flou-6r-ap'''l),  re.    A  va- 


He  maintains  as  strict  a  correspondence  with  gilts  and 
lifters  as  a  mountebaul^  with  applauding  midwives  and 
recommending  nurses. 

Character  of  a  Quack  Astrologer  (1673). 

A  gilded  metal 
much  used  for  decorative  objects,  either  real 
bronze,  or  often  brass,  latten,  or  some  similar 
yellow  metal.  The  name  is  given  especially  to  the 
metal  used  in  the  incense-burners  and  other  decorative 
pieces  from  China  and  Japan,  often  in  part  enameled,  and 
in  the  metal  pieces  applied  to  furniture  of  the  eighteenth 
century.    See  ormolu. 


rietyof  ai)ple,  of  elongated  form  and  dark-red  ^*:edged^(gilt'ejd)^.^_l.  Having  fte  edges 
color,  having  a  delicate  spicy  flavor.     Often 
shortened  to  gillyflower. 

gilourt,  re.    A  Middle  English  form  of  gmler. 

gilpy.  gilpey  (gil'pi),  re.  and  a.  [Origin  ob- 
scure.] I.  re.;  pi.  gilpies,  gilp'eys  (-piz).  A 
frolicsome  young  fellow;  a  roguish  boy;  a 
lively  young  girl.     [Scotch.] 

A  gilpy  that  had  seen  the  faught. 

Ram-say,  Christ's  Kirk,  iii. 

I  mind,  when  I  was  a  gilpy  of  a  lassock,  seeing  the  Duke, 

.  .  .  and  he  said  to  me,  "Tak  tent  o'  yoursell,  my  bonnie 

lassie."  ,  Scott,  Old  Mortality,  v. 

II.  a.  Adolescent.    Hamersly. 
gilravage,  gillravage  (gil-rav'aj),  re.    [So., 
also  written  gilravitch,  gilraivitch,  guleravage, 
galravage,  etc.;  of  uncertain  origin.   "It  seems 


gUt  or  gilded,  as  writing-paper.  Gilt-edged 
letter-  or  note-paper  was  formerly  very  fashion- 
able.— 2.  Of  the  highest  order  or  quality';  un- 
exceptionably  good:  said  especially  of  com- 
mercial paper,  in  allusion  to  the  literal  sense 
(def.  1) :  as,  gilt-edged Beeunties;  gilt-edgedlmt- 
ter.     [U.  S.] 

let  the  merchant  who  has  a  surplus  capital  invest  it, 
not  in  dead  property,  but  in  good  floating  securities,  easily 
convertible  into  money ;  and  especially  let  him  use  it  in 
discounting  his  own  four  or  six  months'  bills,  and  his  paper 
win  be  T^ronoMnced  gilt-edged  and  fire-proof. 

W.  Mathews,  Getting  on  in  the  World,  p.  312 

gilthead  (gilt'hed),  re.  A  popular  English  name 

of  several  fishes,    (a)  A  sparoid  flsh,  Sparus  (or  Chry- 

sophrys)  auratus,  about  a  foot  long,  abundant  in  southern 

European  waters  :  so  named  from  the  predominant  colors 


gilthead 

and  the  orescentic  golden  band  between  the  eyes.  Also 
called  giltpoU.  (p)  The  sea-bream,  Pagellua  (xatrodantus, 
called  the  red  guthead.  (c)  The  Conner,  goldenmaid,  or 
golden  wrasse,  a  labroid  fish,  Crenilabrus  melopa  or  C. 
tinea,  about «  inches  long,  found  in  British  waters,  (d) 
A  sparoid  fish,  Dentex  wlgarie,  more  fully  called  the  four- 
toothed  gilthead.  (e)  A  scombroid  fish,  the  bonlto,  Sarda 
pelamyBf  or  related  species. 

Of  these  wee  sawe  comming  out  of  Guinea  a  hundred  in 
a  company,  which  being  chased  by  the  gilt-heads,  other- 
wise called  the  bonitoes,  doe,  to  auoid  them  the  better, 
take  their  flight  out  of  the  water. 

Bakluyt's  Voyages,  III.  620. 
It  may  be,  whiles  he  hopes  to  catch  a  gSt-head, 
He  may  draw  up  a  gudgeon. 

Webster,  Devil's  Law-Case,  L  1. 

giltift,  a.  [ME.,  <  gilt,  guilt,  +  -if,  MB.  form  of 
■4i)e.    Of.  guilty.^    Gtulty. 

Who  that  gUtifiB,  all  guyte  gothhe. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iii.  970. 

giltpoll  (^t'pol),  n.    Same  as  gilthead,  (a), 
gilttail  (gilt'tal),  m.    A  kmd  of  worm,  so  called 

from  its  yellow  tail. 
gimt  (jim),  a.     [Abbr.  of  gimp^  =  jimp,  q.  v.] 

Neat;  spruce;  well-dressed. 

He's  as  fine  as  a  Prince,  and  as  gim  as  the  best  of  them. 
Sir  J.  Vanbriigh,  Confederacy,  i. 

gimbal  (jim'bal),  n.  [Also  ginibol;  with  excres- 
cent 6  as  in  gamble,  humble,  thimble,  etc.,  for- 
merly gvmbel,  gimmal,  gymmal,  jimmal,  gemel 
(see  gimmal),  <  ME.  gemel  (early  mod.  E.  or  dial, 
also  gimmer,  gemmow,  <  MB.  gymowe,  gymmevo, 
gymew  (of.  pi.  gemels,  jemews,  twins) ;  dial,  also 
«,  q.  v.);  <  OF.  *  gemel,  gemeam,  m.,  ge- 
,  f.,  twin,  <  L.  gemellus,  double,  twin:  see 
!.]  1.  A  contrivance,  as  a  ring  moving  on 
horizontal  pivots,  for  securing  free  motion  in 
suspension,  or  for  suspending  anything,  as  a 
chronometer,  so  that  it  may  keep  a  constant 
position  or  remain  in  equilibrium.  The  name  is 
most  commonly  used  in  the  plural,  applied  to  two  mova- 
ble hoops  or  rings,  the  one  within  the  other,  the  outer 
capable  of  rotation  about  a  fixed  horizontal  axis  lying  in 
its  plane,  and  the  inner  capable  of  rotation  about  an  axis 
lying  in  the  planes  of  both  rings  and  perpendicular  to 
the  fixed  axis.  The  mariners'  compass  is  suspended  by 
such  a  contrivance,  and,  having  a  free  motion  in  two  di- 
rections at  right  angles  to  each  other,  it  maintains  the  card 
in  a  horizontal  position,  notwithstanding  the  rolling  of 
the  ship. 

Truly  this  argument  haugeth  togither  by  verie  strange 
gimbols.  Holinshed,  Bescrip.  of  Ireland,  VI.  ii. 

2t.  Joined  or  interlocked  work  whose  parts 
move  within  each  other,  as  a  bridle-bit  or  in- 
terlocked rings ;  a  gemel-ring. 

Hub.  Sure,  I  should  know  that  gvmmaX. 

Mimhe.  'Tis  certain  he :  I  had  forgot  my  ring  too. 

Fletcher,  Beggar's  Bush,  iv.  2. 
My  acts  are  like  the  motional  gymmals 
Hx'd  in  a  watch.  Vow  Breaker  (1636). 

Thou  sent'st  to  me  a  true-love  knot ;  but  I 

Keturn  a  ring  of  jimmals,  to  imply 

Thy  love  had  one  knot,  mine  a  triple  tye. 

Herricic,  Hesperides,  p.  201. 

St.  A  quaint  piece  of  mechanism;  a  gimcrack. 

I  think  by  some  odd  giw/mals  or  device 

Their  arms  are  set,  like  clocks,  still  to  strike  on. 

Shale.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  i.  2  (in  some  folios). 

But  whether  it  were  that  the  rebell  his  ponder  faylde 
him,  or  some  gitribol  or  other  was  out  of  frame,  etc. 

Holinshed,  Descrip.  of  Ireland,  sig.  G  3,  col.  2. 

gimbal-jawed  (jim'bal-jad),  a.     Having  the 
lower  jaw  apparently  out  of  joint,  projecting 
beyond  the  upper,  and  moving  with  unusual 
freedom:  said  of  persons.    Also  gimber-jawed, 
Jmber-jawed.    [U.  S.] 
Gfiiubeniat's  ligament.    See  Mgament. 
gimblet  (gim'blet),  n.    An  obsolete  or  dialectal 
form  of  gimlet. 
gimbol,  n.    See  gimbal. 

gimcrack  (jim'krak),  n.  and  a.  [<  gim,  neat, 
spruce,  -I-  craoTc,  n.,  14,  a  pert,  lively  boy.] 
I.  «.  If.  A  spruce  or  pert  boy. 

I  pity  your  poor  sister. 
And  heartily  I  hate  these  travellers. 
These  gimeracks,  made  of  mops  and  motions. 

Fletcher,  Wildgoose  Chase,  iii.  1. 

Thus  prudent  Gimcrack  try'd  if  he  were  able 
(Ere  he'd  wet  Foot)  to  swim  upon  a  Table. 

Congreve,  Pyrrhns,  Prol. 


2.  A  showy,  unsubstantial  thing;  a  pretty  or 
fanciful  thing;  a  toy;  a  gewgaw. 

Let  me  tell  you,  Scholar,  that  Diogenes  walked  on  a 
day,  with  his  friend,  to  see  a  country  fair ;  where  he  saw 
ribbons,  and  looking-glasses,  and  nut-crackers,  and  fiddles, 
and  hobby-horses,  and  many  other  gimeracks. 

I.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  205. 

Lady  B.  sailed  in,  arrayed  in  ribbons  of  scarlet,  with 
many  brooches,  bangles,  and  other  ffimcracis  ornamenting 

her  plenteous  person.  , 

Thackeray,  Lovel  the  Widower,  p.  224. 

n.  a.  Showy  but  trivial;  fanciful  or  trum- 
pery. 
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Some  gimcrack  and  brand-new  imitation  of  a  third-rate 

modem  French  or  Belgian  town,  glaring  with  plate-glass, 

gilding,  dust,  smoke,  acres  of  stucco,  and  oceans  of  asphalt. 

N.A.  Bev.,  CXLIU.  476. 

Also  speUed^'irocracfc. 

gimcrac£er y  (jim'kral^-6r-i),  n.    [<  gimcrack  + 

-ery.l    Showy  unsubstantiality.    Also  spelled 

JimcracJcery. 

The  inner  life  of  the  Empire  was  a  strange  mixture  of 
rottenness  and  gimcrackery. 

Arch.  Forbes,  Souvenirs  of  some  Continents,  p.  48. 

gime  (^m),  n.  [E.  dial.,  also  written ^yme;  ME. 
not  found;  perhaps  <  Icel.  gima,  in  mod.  usage 
also  gimald,  a  vast  opening;  or  else  for  *gine, 
ult.  <  AS.  ginan,  gape,  yawn,  >  AS.  gim,  (once 
poet.),  expanse  (denned  also  'a  gap,  an  open- 
ing,' a  sense  assumed  from  the  verb),  =  Icel. 
gina,  gape,  yawn,  >  gin,  the  gape  or  mouth  of 
beasts:  see  gin\  begin,  yawn.  For  the  possible 
change,  cf.  chime^  =  Mne^."]  A  hole  washed 
out  of  the  ground  by  the  rushing  water  when 
an  embankment  gives  way.  Peacock,  Glossary 
(Manley  and  Corringham). 

gimlet  (gim'let),  n.  [Also  formerly  or  dial. 
gimblet;  <  ME.  gymlet,  <  OP.  gimbelet,  earlier 
spelled  guimbelet,  or,  with  loss  of  m,  gmbelet, 
mod.  F.  gibelet,  a  gindet,  of  Teut.  origin,  dim. 
of  the  form  repr.  by  E.  wimble,  a  gimlet:  see 
wimble.']  A  small  instrument  with  a  pointed 
screw  at  the  end,  for  boring  holes  in  wood  by 
turning  it  with  one  hand. 

Also  a  gymlet  sharpe  to  broche  &  perce  sone  to  tume  & 
twyue.  Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  121. 

gimlet  (gim'let),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  gimleted  or 
gimletted,  ppr.  gimleting  or  gimlettmg.  [<  gim- 
let, ».]  To  use  or  apply  a  gimlet  upon;  form 
a  hole  in  by  using  a  gimlet;  turn  roimd,  as  one 
does  a  gimlet. 

gimlet-eye  (gim'let-i),  n.  1.  A  squint-eye. 
Wright. — 2.  A  smaU,  sharp,  disagreeably  pry- 
ing eye. 

gimlet-eyed  (gim'let-id),  a.  Keen-eyed;  very 
sharp-sighted;  given  to  watching  or  peering 
into  small  matters.     [CoUoq.] 

gimmalt  (jim'al),  n.    See  gimbal. 

gimmal-bitt  (j'fm'al-bit),  n.  The  double  bit  of 
a  bridle. 

In  their  pale,  dull  mouths  the  gim/mal  bit 

Lies  foul  with  chaw'd  grass.     Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  2. 

gimmal-ringt  (jim'al-ring),  n.  Same  as  gemel- 
ring. 

A  sort  of  double  ring,  curiously  constructed.  .  .  .  Oimr 
mal  rings,  though  originally  double,  were  by  a  farther  re- 
finement made  triple,  or  even  more  complicated ;  yet  the 
name  remained  unchanged.  Nares. 

gimmelt  (jim'el),  n.    See  gimbal. 

gimmer^  (gim'6r),  n.  [<  Icel.  gymbr,  mod. 
gimbr,  a  ewe-lamb  of  a  year  old,  =  Sw.  gimmer, 
a  sheep  producing  young  for  the  first  time,  = 
Dan.  gimmer,  a  ewe  that  has  not  lambed,  prob. 
=  Gtt.  x'lfiacpa,  a  she-goat,  7  ;t'/4'=^'/'°'i  tli©  Chimera, 
a  fabulous  monster,  xl/mpog,  a  he-goat,  lit.  'a 
winterlingj'i.e.,  a  yearling:  see  chimera^']  A 
ewe  that  is  two  years  old.  [North.  Eng.  and 
Scotch.] 

gimmer^  (gim'fer),  n.     [A  var.  of  himmer  =  cmto- 
mer,  q.  v.]    A  contemptuous  term  for  a  woman. 
[Scotch.] 
She  round  the  ingle  wi'  her  gimmers  sits.      Fergiisson. 

gimmer^  (jim'6r),  n.  [Also  jimmer;  a  corrup- 
tion of  gimmal,  gimbal,  q.  v.]     If.  A  gimbal. 

I  saw  my  precious  watch  .  .  .  taken  asunder,  and  lay- 
ing scattered  upon  the  workman's  shopboard;  so  as  here 
lay  a  wheel,  there  the  balance,  here  one  gimmer,  there 
another.  Bp.  Hall,  Works,  III.  702. 

2.  A  hinge.     [Prov.  Bng.] 
gimmewt,  n.     [<  ME.  gymmew,  gymowe,  etc. ;  a 
var.  of  gimbal,  q.  v.]    Same  as  gimbal,  2. 
Annelet  [F.],  a  gimmew  or  little  ring  for  the  fingers. 

Cotgrave. 

gimmont,  n.  [A  var.  of  gimmal,  gimbal.']  A 
double  ring. 

A  ring  of  a  rush  would  tye  as  much  Loue  together  as 
a  Ginvmon  of  golde.  Greene,  Menaphon,  p.  88. 

gimpl  (gimp),  n.  [<  F.  guimpe,  a  nun's  wimple, 
or  lower  part  of  the  hood,  gathered  in  folds 
about  the  neck,  abbr.  of  OP.  guimple,  <  OHG. 
wimpal,  a  wimple,  veil,  =  E.  umnple,  q.  v.  The 
sense  agrees  better  with  that  of  F.  gmpwe,  with 
which  there  may  have  been  some  confusion :  see 
guipure.']  1.  Acoarse  thread usedinsomekinds 
of  pillow-lace  to  form  the  edges  or  outlines  of 
the  design. — 2.  A  flat  trimming  made  of  silk, 
worsted,  or  other  cord,  usually  stiffened  by- 
wire  and  more  or  less  open  in  design,  used  for 
borders  for  curtains  or  furniture,  trimming  for 
women's  gowns,  etc. 
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The  wise  Athenian  crost  a  glittering  fair, 
Unmov'd  by  tongue  and  sights,  he  walk'a  the  place, 
Through  tape,  toys,  tinsel,  gimp,  perfume,  and  lace. 

Famell,  To  an  Old  Beauty. 

gimpi  (gimp),  V.  t.  [<  ffimpl,  n.]  To  make  or 
furnish  with  gimp — Gimped  embroidery,  a  kind  of 
raised  embroidery  made  with  a  padding  of  parchment  or 
other  material  which  is  entirely  concealed  by  the  silk, 
gold  thread,  etc.,  passed  over  it. 
gimp^  (gimp),  v.t.  To  jag ;  denticulate.  Eneyc. 
Diet. 

gimpS  (jimp),  a.    Another  spelling  otjimp^. 
gim-peg,  n.    See  gem-peg. 
gimping  (gim 'ping),  n.     [<  gimpi-  +  -jmgil.] 
Gimp ;  trimming  formed  of  gimp. 

Draw  with  art  the  graceful  sacque, 
Ornament  it  weU  with  gimping. 
Flounces,  furbelows,  and  crimping. 

Fawkes,  tr.  of  Anacreon's  Odes,  xxviiL 

gimpy  (jim'pi),  o.  iCt-gimp^jjimp.]  Sprightly; 
active:  as,  a  g'j»!p^  horse.  Bartlett.  [U.S.] 
gin^t  (gio))  v. ;  pret.  gan,  pp.  gun.  [Now  writ- 
ten 'gin,  being  regarded  as  a  modem  (although 
it  is  an  early  ME.)  abbr.  of  begin;  <  ME.  gvmwn, 
gynnen,  pret.  gan,  gon,  often  irreg.  can,  con,  pi. 
gunne,  gonne,  etc.  (=  MLG.  MHG.  girmen),  an 
early  abbr.,  by  apheresis,  of  beginnen,  begin: 
see  begin.  The  simple  form  does  not  occur  in 
the  earliest  records.]  To  begin  (which  see). 
The  fioures  gynnen  for  to  sprynge. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  L  88. 
But  when  his  force  gan  faile,  his  pace  gan  wex  areare. 
Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  vii.  24. 
As  whence  the  sun  'gins  his  reflection. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  i.  2. 

Around  gan  Marmion  wildly  stare. 

Scott,  Marmion. 
[In  Middle  English  the  preterit  of  this  verb  (san,  gon, 
can,  con,  etc.)  was  much  used  with  a  following  infinitive, 
with  or  without  to,  as  having,  besides  its  regular  Incep- 
tive meaning  *  began  to,'  a  merely  preterit  force,  being 
equivalent  to  the  simple  preterit  of  the  second  verb :  as, 
he  gan  go,  equivalent  to  he  did  go  or  he  went.  This  aux- 
iliary was  supplanted  in  the  fifteenth  century  by  did, 
though  its  use,  as  an  archaism,  continued  much  later. 
He  closede  both  hys  eye. 
And  ...  in  thys  manere  gan  deye  [i.  e.,  died]. 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  353. 
The  wynd  gan  chaunge  and  blew  right  as  hem  leste. 
ChavAxr,  Nun's  Priest's  Tale,  1.  253. 
Maydenis  swiche  as  gunne  heretymes  waste 
In  hire  servyse. 

Chaucer,  Parliament  of  Fowls,  1.  283.] 

gin2  (gin),  prep.  [So.,  also  gen,  abbr.  of  agin, 
agen,  again,  against:  see  again,  gain^.  Cf. 
against,  prep.,  used  in  the  same  way.]  Against 
(a  certain  time) ;  by :  as,  I'll  be  there  gia  five 
o'clock. 

And  gin  the  mom  gin  twelve  o'clock 
Your  love  shall  married  be. 

Sweet  William  (Child's  Ballads,  IV.  263). 

ginS  (gin),  conj.  [Sc,  a  corruption  of  gif,  E. 
if,  q.  v.]    If;  suppose. 

Gin  a  body  meet  a  body 
Comin'  thro'  the  rye.  Scotch  song. 

It's  here  is  come  my  sister-son ;  — 
Gin  1  lose  him,  I'll  die. 
Rosmer  HafnumS,  (Child's  Ballads,  I.  256). 

gin*  (jin),  n.  [<  ME.  gin,  gimne,  gyrme,  ingenu- 
ity, contrivance,  a  machine,  esp.  a  war-engine 
(battering-ram,  etc.),  abbr.  from  engin,  engyn 
(accented  in  ME.  on  the  second  syllable),  mod. 
B.  engine,  a  contrivance :  see  engine.  The  sense 
'a  trap,  snare,' is  mod.,  and  may  be  due  in  part 
to  the  influence  of  grin,  a  snare,  which  appears 
in  older  versions  of  the  Bible  in  some  places 
where  the  A.  V.  has  gin :  see  grin^.  Certainly 
not  connected  with  iEcel.  ginna,  dupe,  fool,  in- 
toxicate, >  ginning,  imposture,  fraud.]  If.  Con- 
trivance; crafty  means;  artifice. 

Whether  by  wyndow,  or  by  other  gmine. 

Chamcer,  Good  Women,  L  1784. 
For  Gygas  the  geaunt  with  a  gynne  engyned  [with  a  contri- 
vance contrived].  Piers  Plowman  (B),  xviii.  260. 

The  Damzell  there  arriving  entred  in ; 

Where  sitting  on  the  flore  the  Hag  she  found 

Busie  (as  seem'd)  about  some  wicked  g'in. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  vii.  7. 

2.  A  mechanical  contrivance;  a  machine;  an 
engine.    Specifloally— (at)  An  engine  of  war. 
They  dredde  noon  assaut 
Of  gynne,  gunne,  nor  skaffaut. 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  1.  4176. 
(6t)  An  engine  of  torture. 

Typhoeus  joynts  were  stretched  on  a  gin. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  v.  35. 
(c)  A  machine  used  instead  of  a  crane,  consisting  essen- 
tially of  three  poles  from  12  to  16  feet  in  length,  often 
tapering  from  the  lower  extremity  to  the  top,  and  united  at 
their  upper  extremities,  whence  a  block  and  tackle  is  sus- 
pended, the  lower  extremities  being  planted  in  the  ground 
about  8  or  9  feet  asunder,  and  having  a  windlass  attached 
to  two  of  them,  (d)  In  coal-mining,  the  machinery  for 
raising  ore  or  coal  from  a  mine  by  horse-power.  [Eng.  ( 
Generally  called  whim  or  whim-gin  in  the  United  States 
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(e)  A  machine  for  separating  the  seeds  from  cotton,  hence 
called  a  cotton-ffin.  See  cut  under  cotton-gin.  (/)  A  ma- 
chine for  driving  piles,  (p)  A  pump  moved  by  rotary  sails. 
8.  A  trap ;  a  snare ;  a  springe. 

The  gin  shall  take  him  by  the  heel ;  and  the  robber 
shall  prevail  against  him.  Job  xviii.  9. 

^Vhat  pleasure  is  it  sometimes  with  gins  to  betray  the 
very  vermin  of  the  earth. 

/.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  29. 

Innocence,  having  no  such  purpose,  walks  fearlessly  and 
carelessly  through  life ;  and  is  consequently  liable  to  tread 
on  the  gins  which  Cunning  hath  laid  to  entrap  it. 

Fielding,  Amelia,  ix. 

gin*  (jin),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  ginned,  ppr.  gin- 
ning.    r<  gini,  K.]     1.  To  oatoh  in  a  trap. 
So,  so,  the  woodcock's  ginii'd; 
Keep  this  door  fast,  brother. 
Fletcher  {and  another  ?),  Nice  Valour,  iii.  1. 

2.  To  clear  (cotton)  of  seeds  by  means  of  tlie 
cotton-gin. 

gin^  (jin),  n.  [Abbr.  of  geneva,  or  rather  of 
the  older  form  genever,  "giniper,  <  ME.  gynypre, 
juniper:  see  geneva,  juniper.']  An  aromatic 
spirit  prepared  from  rye  or  other  grain  and 
flavored  with  juniper-berries.  The  two  important 
varieties  of  gin  are  Dutch  gin,  also  called  Holland  and 
Schiedam,  and  English  gin,  known  often  by  the  name  Old 
Tom.  Holland  gin  is  almost  free  from  sweetness,  and  is 
generally  purer  than  English.  Pure  gin  is  an  important 
medicament  in  many  diseases,  especially  in  those  of  the 
urinary  organs. 

This  calls  the  church  to  deprecate  our  sin. 
And  hurls  the  thunder  of  the  laws  on  gin. 

Pope,  Epil.  to  Satires,  i.  130. 
Cordial  gin,  gin  sweetened  and  flavored  with  aromatic 
substances  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  cordial. — Gin  Act,  an 
English  statute  of  1736  (9  Geo.  II.,  c.  23)  imposing  a  heavy 
duty  on  spirituous  liquors  and  prohibiting  their  sale  by  re- 
tail. It  was  superseded  in  1743  (16  Geo.  II._,  c.  8)  by  more 
moderate  duties.  The  title  is  also  sometimes  given  to 
a  similar  English  statute  of  1729  (2  Geo.  II.,  c.  17).  Also 
called  JekyU's  Act.—  Unfiavored  gin,  pure  distilled  gin. 

gin^t,  n.    A  contraction  of  given. 

gin''  (jin),  n.  [Australian.]  An  Australian  na- 
tive woman ;  an  old  woman  generally. 

An  Australian  settler's  wife  bestows  on  some  poor  slaving 
gin  a  cast-off  Jfrench  bonnet. 

Kingsley,  Two  Years  Ago,  xiii. 

gin-block  (jiu'blok),  n.    A 

simple  form  of  tacMe-^block 

with  a  single  wheel,  over 

which  a  rope  runs.    It  has  a 

hook  by  which  it  swings  from  the 

jib  of  a  crane  or  the  sheer  of  a 

gin.    E.  H.  Knight. 
glnete  (Sp.  pron.  che-na'ta), 

n.      [Sp.,  a  horse-soldier: 

see     genefi,    jennet^.]     A 

trooper ;  a  horse-soldier ;  a 

light-cavalryman:  so  called 

from  these  soldiers  being 

mounted  on  jennets.    See 

jennet\  Alsoymttengenete.  t-m-wock. 

It  waa  further  swelled  by  five  thousand  ginstes  or  light 

cavalry.  Prescott. 

They  set  out  promptly,  with  three  thousand  genetes,  or 

light  cavalry,  and  four  thousand  infantry. 

Irving,  Granada,  p.  29. 

gin-fizz  (jin'fiz'),  n.  A  drink  composed  of  gin, 
lemon-juice,  and  efEerveseing  water,  with  or 
without  sugar. 

Neither  the  succulent  cocktail  nor  the  artistic  gin-fizz 
"had  .  .  .  effect  upon  them. 

Philadelphia  Times,  May  23,  1886. 

gingt  (ging),  n.  [<  ME.  gyng,  gynge,  genge,  a 
company,  people,  host,  <  AS.  (late  and  rare) 
genge,  a  company,  retinue  (=  MLG.  gink,  going, 
a  going,  turn,  way)  (cf.  gengan,  a  secondary 
verb,  go,  pass),  <  gangan,  go :  see  gang,  v.,  aud 
cf.  gang,  n.,  which,  in  the  same  sense,  is  of 
Scand.  origin.]     A  company ;  a  gang. 

Ciurma  [It.],  the  common  rascalitie  of  gallie  slaves,  a 
base  route,  the  mariners  call  in  English  ghin^.       Florio. 
There's  a  knot,  a  ging,  a  pack,  a  conspiracy  against  me. 
Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  iv.  2. 
Proceeding  furder  I  am  met  with  a  whole  ging  of  words 
and  phrases  not  mine,  for  he  hath  niaim'd  them,  and  like 
a  slye  depraver  mangl'd  them  in  this  his  wicked  Limbo. 
Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 
gingal  (jin'gal),  n.    Another  spelling  of  jingal. 
glnge  (ginj),  v.  t.    [E.  dial.    Hence  ginging.]   In 
mining,  to  line  (a  shaft)  with  wood  or  stone. 
gingeley,  gingely,  gingelly,  n.    Same  as  gin- 
gili. 

ginger^  (jin'jfer),  n .  and  a.  [<  ME.  ginger,  gynger, 
gyngere,  contr.  of  gyngevere,  gingivere,  gingiver, 
<  OP.  gengibre,  gingimbre,  gingembre,  F.  gin- 
gembre  =  Pr.  gingihre,  gingebre  =  Sp.  gengibre 
=  Pg-  gengibre,  gengivre  =  It.  zenzevero,  zenzo- 
vero,  zenzero,  gengero,  gengimo  =  AS.  gingiber 
=  D.  gember  (<  P.)  =  MLG.  gingeber,  engetver, 
L6.  engeber  =  MHG-.  gingibere,  also  ingewer,  Gr. 
ingwer  =  Dan.  ingefter  =  Sw.  ingefdra,  <  L.  zin- 


Ginger-plant  {Zifi^der  officinale), 
a,  flower  on  larger  scale. 
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giber,  ML.  zinziber,  <  Gr.  ^lyytpepi;,  ginger ;  of 
Eastern  origin:  cf.  -Ar.  Pers.  zanjabil  (>  Turk. 
zenjefil)  =  Skt.  ^iflgavera,  ginger.]  I.  n.  The 
rhizome,  and  also  the  light-yellow  substance  of 
the  rhizome,  of 
Zingiber  offici- 
nale, a  reed-like 
perennial  plant 
with  annual 
leafy  stems  3  or 
4  feet  high,  and 
flowers  in  coni- 
cal spikes  borne 
on  distinct  leaf- 
less stems.  The 
species  is  a  native 
of  the  warmer  parts 
of  Asia,  though  not 
known  in  a  wild 
state;  it  is  exten- 
sively cultivated 
throughout  tropical 
Asia,  and  has  been 
introduced  into 
most  other  tropical 
countries.  The  rhi- 
zome has  a  peculiar 
agreeable,  aromat- 
ic odor  and  a  pun- 
gent taste,  and  its 
substance  has  been 
in  use  as  a  spice 
from  the  remotest 
times.  It  is  distin- 
guished as  black  or 
white,  according  as  it  retains  its  dark  integument  or  has 
had  it  removed  by  scraping.  The  kind  now  most  esteemed 
is  known  as  Jamaica  ginger,  and  comes  mainly  from  the 
island  of  Jamaica.  In  medicine  ginger  is  used  as  a  car- 
minative stimulant,  and  externally  as  a  rubefacient  and 
anodyne,  but  it  is  employed  much  more  largely  as  a  con- 
diment than  as  a  drug. 

Be  alle  thaj;  Contree  growe  the  gode  Gyngevere:  and 
therfore  thidre  gon  the  Marchauntes  for  Spicerye. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  170. 

Ginger  shall  be  hot  i'  the  mouth  too. 

Shak.,  1.  N.,  ii.  3. 
Mango  ginger,  the  root  of  Curcuma  Amada,  a  plant  of 
Bengal,  belonging  to  the  same  natural  order  as  Zingiber 
offlcinMle.—WilA  ginger,  in  the  United  States,  the  Asa- 
rum  Canadense,  the  root  of  which  has  an  aromatic  odor 
and  a  warm  pungent  taste. 

II.  a.  Made  of  or  flavored  with  ginger. — 
Ginger  cordial,  a  cordial  made  of  various  ingredients 
and  flavored  with  ginger. 
ginger^  (jin' jfer),  a.  [In  use  only  in  adv.  and  adj. 
gingerly,  q.  v. :  see  also  gingerness.  The  adv.  is 
used  exclusively  with  reference  to  manner  of 
walking,  or,  less  frequently,  of  handling,  thus 
giving  some  color  to  Skeat's  derivation,  namely, 
<  Sw.  dial,  gingla,  gdngla,  go  gently,  totter, 
freq.  verb  from  gdng,  a  going:  see  gang,  n.,  and 
ef .  gangling  ;  cf .  also  ging,  from  the  same  ult. 
source.  In  this  view,  the  adj.,  with  its  sense  of 
'brittle,  tender,  delicate,'  would  be  a  develop- 
ment from  the  more  lit.  adverb.  The  Scand. 
gingla  would  reg.  give  an  E.  verb  *gingle,  varia- 
ble to  *ginger  (with  hard  g  in  both  syllables, 
subject,  however,  to  assibilation  in  confor- 
mation to  the  more  common  word  ginger^,  ».) ; 
but  no  such  verb  is  found.]  Brittle;  tender; 
delicate.  Salliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
gingerade  (jin-jer-ad'),  n.  [<  ginger^  +  -ade\ 
in  imitation  of  lemonade."]  An  aerated  bever- 
age flavored  with  ginger. 
ginger-ale  (jin'jer-al'),  «.  An  effervescing 
drink  similar  to  ginger-beer.  The  name  was  prob- 
ably adopted  by  manufacturers  to  differentiate  their  pro- 
duction from  the  ordinary  ginger-beer. 
ginger-beer  (jin'jer-ber'),  n.  An  effervescing 
beverage  made  by  fermenting  ginger,  cream- 
of -tartar,  and  sugar  with  yeast  and  water. 
gingerbread  (jin'jer-bred),  n.  [<  ME.  ginger- 
bred,  -breed;  <  ginger^  +  bread.]  AMnd  of  sweet 
cake  flavored  with  ginger,  it  is  often  made  in  fan- 
ciful shapes.  The  name  was  also  formerly  given  to  a  kind 
of  white  bread  containing  nuts,  spices,  and  rose-water. 

They  fette  him  first  the  sweete  wyn. 

And  niede  eek  in  a  raaselyn. 
And  roial  spicerye 

Of  ginge  breed  that  was  f ul  fyn. 

And  lycorys  and  eek  comyne. 
With  sugre  that  is  so  trye. 

Chaucer,  Sir  Thopas,  1. 143. 
An  I  had  but  one  penny  in  the  world,  thou  shouldst  have 
it  to  buy  gingerbread.  Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  1. 

■  He  brought  my  little  ones  a  pennyworth  of  ginger- 
bread each,  which  my  wife  undertook  to  keep  for  them, 
and  gave  them  by  letters  at  a  time.   Goldsmith,  Vicar,  xii. 

gingerbread-plum  (jin'jer-bred-plum),  re.  The 
fruit  of  the  gingerbread-tree,  Farinarium  ma- 
crophyllum. 

gingerbread-tree  (jin'j6r-bred-tre),  re.  1.  The 
doom-palm,  Syphcme  Thebaica. —  2.  The  Fari- 
narium macrophyllum,  a  rosaceous  tree  of  west- 
em  Africa,  bearing  a  large  farinaceous  fruit 
which  is  known  as  the  gingerbread-plum. 


gingerbread-'WOrk  (jin'j6r-bred-w6rk),  n.  Or- 
namental work  cut,  carved,  or  formed  in  various 
fanciful  shapes,  for  buildings,  furniture,  etc.:  a 
term  of  contempt. 

The  rooms  are  too  small,  and  too  much  decorated  with 
carving  and  gilding,  which  is  a  kind  of  gingerbread-work 
Smollett,  France  and  Italy,  xxx. 
And  listening,  sometimes  to  a  moan. 

And  sometimes  to  a  clatter, 
Whene'er  the  wind  at  night  would  rouse 
The  gingerbread-work  on  his  house. 

Lowell,  Unhappy  Lot  of  Mr.  Knott 

ginger-grass  (jin'j6r-gras),  re.  1.  The  Andro- 
pogon  Schcenantkus,  an  aromatic  East  Indian 
grass,  from  which  the  oil  known  as  oil  of  gin- 

fer-grass  or  oil  of  geranium  is  distilled. 3. 
he  Fanicum  glutinosum,  a  coarse  stout  grass 
of  Jamaica. 
gingerly  (jin'j6r-li),  adv.     [<  ginger^  +  .(^2  ] 
Softly;  delicately;  cautiously;  miucingly;  dain- 
tily: used  especially  with  reference  to  manner 
of  walking  or  handling. 
Go  gingerly.               Skelton,  Garland  of  Laurel,  1. 1203. 
What  is  't  that  you 
Took  up  so  gingerly  I          Shak. ,  T.  G.  of  V. ,  i,  2. 

Prithee,  gentle  officer. 
Handle  me  gingerly,  or  I  fall  to  pieces. 

Massinger,  Parliament  of  love,  v.  L 
Walk  circumspectly,  tread  gingerly,  step  warily,  lift  not 
up  one  foot  till  ye  have  found  sure  footing  for  the  other. 
J.  Trapp,  On  1  Pet.  iii.  17! 
For  my  part,  I  can  scarcely  rely  on  the  timeliness  or  ef- 
ficacy of  a  medicine  gingerly  administered  in  1876,  and 
not  even  expected  to  operate  till  1890. 

W.  S.  Greg,  Misc.  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  80. 

gingerly  (jin'jer-K),  a.  [<  ginger^  -h  -ly\  after 
gingerly,  adv.]    Cautious;  mincing;  dainty. 

The  man  eyed  it  with  reverence.    Then  with  a  gingerly 
gesture  he  gave  it  back. 

M.  N.  Murfree,  Prophet  of  Great  Smoky  Mountains. 

gingernesst  (jin'j6r-nes),  re.  [<  ginger^  + 
-ness.]  The  character  of  being  ginger;  niee- 
ness;  delicacy:  mincingness. 

Their  gingerness  in  tripping  on  toes,  like  young  goats. 
Stubbes,  Anat.  of  Abuses  (ed.  1595),  p.  42. 

gingernnt  (jin'j6r-nut),  n.  A  small  cake  fla- 
vored with  ginger  and.  sweetened  with  mo- 


gingerous  (jin'j^r-us),  a.  [<  ginger^  -I-  -ous.] 
EesembUng  ginger,  especially  in  color  or  taste. 

Mr.  Lammle  takes  his  gingerous  whiskers  in  his  left 
hand,  and  bringing  them  together,  frowns  furtively  at  his 
beloved,  out  of  a  thick  gingerous  bush. 

jbiekens.  Our  Mutual  Friend,  x. 

ginger-pop  (jin'j6r-pop'),  re.  Ginger-beer,  espe- 
cially of  a  weak  and  inferior  sort. 

gingersnap  (jin'jer-snap),  re.  A  thin  brittle 
cake  spiced  with  ginger. 

But  Faith,  if  I  told  her  that  her  heavenly  ginger-snaps 
would  not  be  made  of  molasses  and  flour,  would  have  a 
cry,  for  fear  that  she  was  not  going  to  have  any  ginger- 
snaps  at  all.  E.  S.  Phelps,  Gates  Ajar,  xii. 

ginger-wine  (jin'j6r-win'),  n.  Abeverage  made 
with  water,  sugar,  lemon-rinds,  ginger,  yeast, 
raisins,  etc.,  and  frequently  fortified  with 
whisky  or  brandy. 

ginger-'workt  (jia'j6r-w6rk),  n.  Gingerbread- 
work. 

Hence  with  thy  basket  of  popery,  thy  nest  of  images, 
and  whole  legend  of  ginger-work. 

B.  Jonson,  Bartholomew  Fair,  iii.  1. 

gingerwort  (jin'j6r-wert),  re.  A  plant  of  the 
order  Scitaminece. 

gingham  (ging'am),  re.  and  a.    [=  D.  gingam, 
G.  Dan.  Sw.  gingang;  the  P.  form  is 


guingan  (=  It.  gi/ngamo,  ghingano),  according 
to  Littrfi,  from  Guingarnp,  a  town  in  Brittany, 
where  this  fabric  is  (said  to  be)  made.  Other- 
wise from  Jav.  gimggang  (Webster),  lit.  perish- 
able, fading  (Heyse).]  I.  re.  A  cotton  fabric 
woven  of  plain  dyed  yams,  in  a  single  color  or 
different  colors,  or  of  dyed  and  white  yams, 
combined  in  grays  or  other  mixtures,  checks, 
plaids,  or  stripes. 

II.  a.  Made  or  consisting  of  gingham. 

gingili  (jin'ji-li),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  The  Sesamvm 
Indicum,  or  benne-plant.  See  benne.  Also 
written  gingeley,  gingely,  gingelly. 

ginging  (gin'jing),  re.  [Verbal n. of  jrireg'ei;.]  In 
coaPmiming,  the  waUing  or  lining  of  a  shaft. 
[Derbyshire,  Eng.] 

gingivae  (jin-ji've),  re.  pi.  [L.,  pi.  of  gingiva, 
gum.]    In  arMt.,  the  gums. 

pngival,(jin-ji'val),  a.  [<  L.  gingivce,  the  gums, 
-I-  -al.]  Pertaining  to  the  gums ;  inphoneUes, 
produced  upon  or  against  the  gums :  sometimes 
used  of  certain  alphabetic  sounds — Gingival 
line,  a  reddish  streak  or  mar^n  at  the  reflected  edge  of 
the  gums,  cliaracteristic  of  various  diseases     ZhingluM. 


gingivitis 

gingivitis  (jin-ji-vi'tis),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  gingwce, 
the  gums,  +  -iiis.]  In  pathol.,  inflammation 
of  the  gums. 

gingko  (ging'ko),  n.  [<  Ja^.  ginko,  gingko,  < 
Chinese  yiii-hing,  '  silver  aprieot,'  <  yin,  silver, 
+  hing,  apricot.]  1.  The  Japanese  name  (also 
current  in  western  countries)  of  the  maiden- 
hair-tree, adopted  Tjy  Linnseus  (1771)  as  its  ge- 
neric name ;  the  Salisbwia  adiantifoUa  of  Sir  J. 
E.  Smith  (1796) .  Also  written  gmgo  and  ginkgo. 
—  3.  leap.']  [NL.]  A  genus  of  gymnospermous 
trees,  alfied  to  the  yew  {Taxus),  with  dioecious 
flowers,  a  drupaceous  one-seeded  fruit,  and 
peculiar  fan-shaped  deciduous  leaves.  The  only 
Bpecies,  G.  Tnloba  (also  known  as  Scdisburia  adia/ntifolia)^ 
is  a  large  tree,  and  is  a  native  of  China  and  Japan,  where 


Gingko  biloba,  or  Salisburia  adiantifolia. 
a,  6,  branchlets  with  male  and  female  flowers,  respectively ;   c, 
naked  seed,  immature ;  d,  same,  mature ;  e,  same,  deprived  of  the 
outer  fleshy  testa. 

it  is  very  commonly  cultivated  for  ornament.  The  fruit 
is  peculiar  in  not  developing  the  embryo  of  the  seed  until 
after  ripening.  It  is  resinous  and  astringent,  but  edible 
when  roasted,  and  is  sold  for  food  in  Chinese  marl^ets. 
In  its  habit  and  foliage  the  tree  is  unlike  all  other  Coni- 
ferx,  and  in  cultivation  iu  Europe  and  America  it  is  known 
as  the  maidenJiair-tree,  from  the  resemblance  of  its  leaves 
in  shape  to  those  of  some  species  of  Adiantum,  and  also 
as  the  gingko  or  the  gmgko-tree. 
gingko-tree  (ging'ko-tre),  n.    See  gingko. 

In  the  Mesozoic  we  have  great  numbers  of  beautiful 
trees,  with  those  elegant  fan-shaped  leaves  characteristic 
of  but  one  living  species,  the  Salisburia,  or  gingko-tree  of 
China.  Dawson,  Gteol.  Hist,  of  Plants,  p.  180. 

ginglet,  ginglert,  etc.     Obsolete  spellings  of 

jingle,  etc. 

ginglest  (jing'glz),  n.     [Var.  of  shingles.]    The 

same  as  shingles,  a  disease  of  the  skin.    Davies. 

It  is  observed  of  the  gingles,  or  St.  Anthony  his  fire, 

that  it  is  mortall  if  it  come  once  to  clip  and  enoompasse 

the  whole  body.  Fuller,  Ch.  Hist.,  IX.  i.  60. 

ginglyform  (jing'-  or  ging'gli-fdrm),  a.  [Short 
for  *ginglymiform,  <  (Jr.  ji-yyXvfioc,  a  hinge-joint 
(see  ginglymus),  +  L.  forma,  shape.]  Like  or 
likened  to  a  hinge;  ginglymoid:  applied  to 
joints. 

^ngljmi,  «.    Plural  of  ginglymus. 

Gingrymodi  (jing-  or  ging-gli-mo'di),  to.  »?. 
[NL.,  irreg.  pi.,  <  Gn.  yiyy^vfiog,  a  hinge,  +  eidog, 
form.]  Aa  order  of  fishes,  of  the  subclass 
Ganoidea.  They  are  characterized  by  a  bony  skeleton, 
opisthocoelous  vertebrse,  a  precoraooid  arch  and  coronoid 
bone,  heterocercal  tail,  the  basilarfln-bones  rudimentary, 
the  fins  with  imbricated  fulcra,  the  ventrals  between  the 
pectorals  and  anal,  and  the  body  closely  covered  with 
rhomboid  scales.  The  order  comprehends  the  existmg 
family  Lepidosteidce,  containing  the  fishes  known  in  the 
United  States  as  gars,  garpiJcee,  garfishes,  alligator-gars, 
Ml-flshes,  etc. ,  and  several  extinct  ones.  M.  D.  Cope-  Also 
aAMsdi  Ehxmboganoidel. 

ginglymodian  (jing-  or  ging-gn-mo  di-an),  a. 
and  ».    I.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  char- 
acters of  the  Qinglymodi. 
II.  n.  One  of  the  Ginglymodi. 

ginglymoid  (jing'-  or  ging'gli-moid),  a.  [<  Gfr. 
yiyylvynudfiQ,  <  ylyyXvfioq,  a  hinge-joint,  +  eiOo^, 
form.]    Hinge-like ;  of  or  pertaining  to  a  gin- 

ilngT^oidal  (jing-  orging-gli-moi'dal),  a.  [< 
ginglymoid  +  -al.]     Same  as  g%nglAimoid. 

Glnglymostoma  (jing-  or  ging-gli-mos  tp-ma), 
n.  [ISfL.,  <  Gr.  yiyy^vfiOQ,  a  hinge,  +  (rT<i/ia, 
mouth.]  A  genus  of  sharks,  typical  ot  the  fam- 
ily Ginglymostomidce :  so  called  because  the  lip- 
folds  appear  to  be  hinged  to  each  other. 

Ginglymostomatidae  (jing-  """S^S-S^Tf^^i 
mat'i-de),_«.  pi  [<^ Oinglymostoinait-)  +  -^dce.] 
Same  as 
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ginglymostomid  (jing-  or  ging-gli-mos'to-mid), 
n.    A  shark  of  the  family  GinglymostornidcB. 

Ginglymostomidse  (jing*-  or  gLng"gli-mos- 
tom'i-de), n.pl.  [NL.,<  Ginglymostoma  +  -idee.] 
A  family  of  anarthrous  selachians,  typified  by 
the  genus  Ginglymostoma,  related  to  the  Seyl- 
liidw.  They  have  the  first  dorsal  fin  above  or  behind  the 
ventrals,  the  caudal  bent  upward  and  provided  with  a 
basal  lobe,  and  the  nostrils  confluent  with  the  mouth. 
The  principal  genera  are  Ginglymostoma  and  Nebrius. 
Also  Ginglymostomatidoe. 

Ginglymostominse  (jing-  or  ging-gU-mos-to- 
mi'ne),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Ginglymostoma  +  -4nce.] 
A  subfamily  of  ScyllMdoe,  typified  by  the  genus 
Ginglymostoma:  same  as  the  family  Ginglymo- 
stomidce. 

ginglymostomoid  (jing-  or  ging-gli-mos'to- 
moid),  a.  and  n.    I.  a.  Of  or  relating  to  the 
Ginglymostomidce. 
II.  n.  A  ginglymostomid. 

ginglymus  (jing'-  or  ging'gli-mus),  n. ;  pi.  gin- 
gVymi  (-mi).  [NL.,<  Gr.  ylyyTMfwg,  a  hinge-joint, 
a  joint  in  a  coat  of  mail,  perhaps  rednpl.  from 
yTiii^uv,  carve,' cut  out  with  a  kn&e :  see  glyph.] 
In  anat.,  a  hinge-joint  or  ginglymoid  articula- 
tion ;  a  diarthrodial  joint  permittuig  movement 
in  one  plane  only,  the  result  being  simple  flexion 
and  extension,  in  man  the  elbow  is  strictly  a  gingly- 
mus ;  the  interphalangeal  joints  of  the  flngers  and  toes 
are  also  ginglymoid;  the  knee  is  nearly  a  ginglymus,  and 
the  ankle  less  strictly  one.— Ginglymus  lateralis,  the 
lateral  ginglymus,  a  pivot-joint,  as  ttie  atlo-axoid  and  ra- 
dio-ulnar  articulations.  Also  called  diarthrosis  rotatori- 
UB.    See  diarthrosis  and  cyclarthrosis. 

gingo  (ging'go),  n.    See  gingko,  1. 

gingras  (jing'gras),  n.  [LL.  *gimgras,  gimgrina, 
<  Gx.  y'^yypi^C,  a  small  Phenician  flute  or  fife  of 
high  pitch  and  plaintive  tone.  LL.  gingrire, 
cackle  or  gaggle,  as  a  goose,  can  hardly  be  re- 
lated.] In  anc.  music,  a  small  direct  flute, 
probably  of  Phenician  origin.    Also  gingri/na. 

gln-korse  (jin'hdrs),  «.  A  mill-horse ;  a  horse 
used  for  working  a  gin.  . 

Men  ...  so  crushed  under  manhood's  burdens  that 
they  .  .  .  submit  to  be  driven  like  gin-horses. 

J.  C.  Shairp,  Culture  and  Keligion,  p.  27. 

gin-house  (jin'hous),  n.  A  building  where  cot- 
ton is  ginned. 

The  crops  of  two  years  were  piled  up  under  its  capa- 
cious roof,  .  .  .  his  stately  gin-house. 

Hartford  Courant,  Supp.,  June  9, 1887. 

ginkgo  (gingk'go),  n.    See  gingko,  1. 

ginkin  (jing'Mn),  n.    A  local  Irish  name  of  the 

parr  or  young  salmon. 
gin-mill  (jin'mil),  n.    A  low  tavern  or  saloon 

where  spirit  is  retailed.     [Slang,  U.  S.] 
[They]  could  .  .  .  choose  only  between  the  gutter  and  a 

gin-mUl.  Christian  Union,  June  16, 1887. 


Giottesciue 

ginnyt  (jin'i),  o.  {<  gini  + -y^.]  Crafty;  tend- 
ing to  entrap. 

These  f  ellowes  with  their  ginny  phreeses  and  Italionate 
discourses  so  set  afire  the  braving  tlioughts  of  our  young 
gentlewomen.  Nixon,  Scourge  of  Corruption  (1615). 

ginny-carriage  (jin'i-kar"aj),  n.  [<  ginny 
(appar.  tor  jinny,  jenny)  -t-  carriage.]  A  small 
strong  carriage  used  in  Great  Britain  for  con- 
veying materials  on  a  railway. 

ginourt,  n.    See  ginnour. 

gin-palace  (jin'pal"as),  n.  [<  gin^  +  palace.] 
A  gaudily  decorated  gin-shop.  [Great  Brit- 
ain.] 

The  theatres  and  places  of  amusement  are  brilliant  with 
gas,  and  it  is  gas  wliich  makes  the  splendour  of  the  gin- 
palace.  W.  Besant,  Fifty  Years  Ago,  p.  61. 

gin-ring  (jin'ring),  n.  [<  ^m*  +  ring^.]  The 
circle  round  which  a  horse  moves  in  working  a 
gin  or  horse-whim. 

ginseng  (jin'seng),  n.  [=  P.  Sp.  It.  ginseng  = 
Pg.  ginsao  =  D.  G.  ginseng,  etc.,  <  Chinese  jin- 
tsan  oTjin^shen,  ginseng:  a  name  said  by  Grosier 
to  signify  'the  resemblance  of  a  man,' or  man's 
thigh,  in  allusion  to  the  frequently  forked  root 
(cf .  Iroquois  garentoquen,  ginseng,  lit.  'legs  and 
thighs  separated').  By  others  the  Chinese  name 
is  said  to  mean  'first  of  plants.'  The  resem- 
blance to  a  man  found  in  the  forked  root  of  the 
mandrake  (the  fancy  being  assisted  by  the  form 
of  the  name)  has  led  to  similar  superstitious 
beliefs  about  that  plant:  see  mandrake.]  A 
plant  of  the  genus  Aralia  {Panax);  also,  the 
root  of  this  plant,  which  is  highly  valued  as  a 


ginn, «. 

ginnet,  i>.    A  Middle  English  form  of  gim^. 

ginner  (gin'er),  n.  [Also  ginnle:  see  under 
gilV-.]    A  gill  (of  a  fish).     [Scotch.] 

ginnett  (jin'et),  n.    An  obsolete  form  ot  jennet^. 

ginnief,  «.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  guinea. 

ginnie-cockt,  ginnie-hent,  »■  Obsolete  spell- 
ings of  guinea-cock,  guinea-hen. 

ginningif  (gin'ing), «.  [ME.  ginnyng,  gynnyng; 
verbal  n.  of  firimi,  II.  Ct.  beginning.]  Beginning. 

Certayn  I  am  f  ul  like  indeede 
To  hym  that  caste  in  erthe  his  seede, 
And  hath  joye  of  the  newe  spryng 
Whan  it  greneth  in  the  gynnyng. 

Horn,,  of  the  Hose,  I.  4332. 

In  myself  restyth  my  reyneynge, 
It  hath  no  gynnyng  ne  non  ende. 
Coventry  Play,  quoted  in  Strutt's  Sports  and  Pastimes, 

ginning^  (jin'ing),  n.    [Verbal  n.  of  gini  v.] 
The  operation  of  separating  the  seeds  from  cot- 
ton by  means  of  a  gin. 
ginninglesst  (gin'ing-les),  a.    [ME.  gynmjngles ; 
<  ginning''-  +  -less.]    Without  beginning. 
O  Lorde,  Alpha  and  w, 
O  endlesse  ende,  0  gynnyngles  gynning. 

JPalladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  178. 

ginnle  (gin'l),  ».    Same  as  ginner.     [Scotch.] 
ginnourt,  ginourt,  »■     [ME.,  also  ginnwr,  <  OF. 
gineor,  by  apheresis  from,  engineor,  enginer:  see 
enginer.]    A  contriver ;  an  engineer. 
"Floriz,"  he  sede,  "leue  man, 
The  beste  red  that  ihc  the  can, 
•Wend  tomorege  to  the  Tur 
Also  thu  were  a  gud  ginnur." 

King  Horn  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  60. 

ginnouslyt,  a^v.  [<  ME.  *ginnous  (<  OP.  ginus, 
by  apheresis  from  enginos,  etc.,  ingenious:  see 
engimous)  +  -ly^.]  By  ingenuity  or  stratagem, 
sit,  if  men  se  hem,  thei  wol  come  vpon  him  gynnoMly, 
that  he  ne  be  take  and  slayn. 
Quoted  in  William  of  Palerne  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  Notes,  p.  xxix. 


Branch  and  Root  of  Ginseng  {Aratta  C^nsenj^). 

tonic  and  stimulant  by  the  Chinese,  who  ascribe 
to  it  almost  miraculous  powers.  ,The  Manchurian 
is  most  esteemed,  and  sells  for  several  taels  per  liang,  or 
Chinese  ounce  (640  grains).  The  true  ginseng,  A.  Ginseng, 
is  a  native  of  northern  China  and  Corea.  A.  quinmiefolia 
is  a  very  closely  allied  species  of  the  eastern  United  States, 
and  its  roots  have  been  largely  exported  to  China  as  a 
substitute  for  the  true  ginseng.  The  only  medicinal  effect 
in  either  case  is  that  of  a  mild  aromatic  stimulant. — Dwarf 
ginseng,  the  Aralia  trifolia,  a  low  species  of  the  Unilied 
States,  with  a  globose  pungent  root. 
gin-shop  (jin'shop),  n.  A  shop  or  house  where 
gin  is  retailed ;  a  dram-shop. 

The  low  black  houses  were  as  inanimate  as  so  niany 
rows  of  coal-scuttles,  save  where  at  frequent  comers,  from 
a  gin-shop,  there  was  a  flare  of  light  more  brutal  still  than 
the  darkness.  The  Century,  XXXVII.  220. 

gin-sling  (jin'sUng'),  n.  A  cold  beverage  com- 
posed of  gin  and  plain  or  aerated  water,  with 
sugar,  and  lemon  or  other  flavoring  material. 

gin-tackle  (jin'tak"l),  n.  A  system  of  pulleys 
consisting  of  a  double  and  a  triple  block,  the 
standing  end  of  the  fall  being  made  fast  to  the 
double  block,  which  is  movable.  It  increases 
the  power  fivefold.    Brande. 

gin-wheel  (jin'hwel),  n.  1.  The  saw  or  the 
brush-wheel  of  a  cotton-gin. — 2.  The  lifting- 
pulley  sometimes  used  with  a  gin  or  with  any 
shaft-sinking  apparatus. 

giobertite  (j6-bert'it),  n.  [After  the  Italian 
chemist  G.  A.  Gioberti  (1761-1834).]  Magne- 
sium carbonate ;  the  mineral  magnesite. 

giocoso  (jo-ko'so),  a.  [It.,  <  'L.jocosus,  play- 
ful: see  jocose.]  In mMsic, humorous;  sportive; 
playful :  noting  passages  to  be  so  rendered. 

Giottesque  (jot-tesk'),  a.  and  n.  [<  Giotto  (see 
def.)  -1-  -esque.]  I.  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Florentine  painter,  sculptor,  and  architect 
Giotto  (bom  about  1276,  died  1336),  a  central 
figure  in  the  development  of  the  arts  in  Italy, 
or  to  his  work  or  manner. 

A  mixture  of  Giottesque  influences. 

Quarterly  Rev.,  CXLV.  110. 

3.  Characteristic  or  suggestive  of  Giotto;  hav- 
ing some  resemblance  to  Giotto's  style  or  work: 
as,  Giottesque  drawing ;  a  Giottesque  picture. 


Giottesque 

II.  n.  An  artist  resemtling  Giotto  in  his 
work  or  manner :  specifically,  a  follower  of  the 
artistic  school  of  Giotto.    [Eare.] 

The  Giotttsques  —  among  whom  I  include  the  immediate 
precuraora,  Bculptors  as  well  as  painters,  of  Giotto. 

CovUemporary  Rev.y  LI.  508. 

gip'-  (Jip)>  "•  *•;  pret.  and  pp.  gipped,  ppr.  gip- 

ping.    Another  form  of  gio^,  2. 
gip2,  n.    See  gyp. 
Gripciant,  Gipcient,  n.    See  Gipsen. 
gipcieret,  ».     Same  as  gipser. 
gipet,  n.     [ME.  gype,  <  OF.  gipe,  jupe,  F.  jupe, 
a  petticoat,  a  skirt :  see  gipon,  jupon.'l  An  up- 
per frock  or  cassock. 

And  high  shoes  knopped  with  dagges 
That  frouncen  like  a  quaile  pipe 
Or  botes  revelyng  as  a  gype. 

Ram.  of  (he  Rote,  L  7264. 

giponti  n.    Same  a,s  jupon. 
gipst)  n.  and  v.    See  gypse. 
gipset,  n.  and  v.    See  gypse. 
G^sent,  n.    [Early  mod.  E.  also  Gipson,  Gypson, 
Gipden,  Gipcian,  GypUan,  abbr.  of  Egipcim, 
JEgipeian,  Egyptian :  see  EgypUan,  Gipsy.']    A 
Gipsy. 

Certes  (said  he)  I  meane  me  to  disguize 
In  some  strange  habit,  after  uncouth  wize, 
Or  like  a  Pilgrim,  or  a  Lymiter, 
Or  like  a  Gipsen,  or  a  Juggeler. 

Spenser,  Mother  Hub.  Tale,  1.  86. 

The  klnges  majestie  aboute  a  twelfmoneth  past  gave  a 

pardonne  to  a  company  of  lewde  personnes  within  this 

realme  calling  themselves  Gipcyans,  for  a  most  shamfull 

and  detestable  murder  commytted  amonges  them. 

Cromwell,  To  the  Lord  President  of  Marches  of  Wales, 

[Dec.  3,  1537. 

Eough  grisly  beard,  eyes  staring,  visage  wan. 

All  parcht,  and  sunneburnd,  and  deform'd  in  sight, 
In  fine  he  lookt  (to  make  a  true  description) 
In  face  like  death,  in  culler  like  a  Gyptian. 

Sir  J.  Harrington,  tr.  of  Ariosto's  Orlando  Furioso, 

[xxix.  68. 

gipsert,  gipsiret,  n.  [Also  gipciere;  <  ME.  gip- 
ser, gypser,  gypsere,  gypcyere,  <  AF.  gipser,  OF. 
gibedere,  a  pouch  or  purse,  prop,  a  game-pouch : 
see  gibier.]  A  pouch  or  bag  carried  at  the 
side,  whether  slung  from  the  shoulder  or  sus- 
pended from  the  belt;  especially,  the  pUgrim's 
pouch. 

An  aulas,  and  a  gipser  al  of  siUc 

Heng  at  his  girdel. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  357. 

gipsery,  gypsery  (jip'se-ri),  n.;  pi.  gipseries, 
gypseries  (-riz).  [<  Gipsy,  Gypsy,  +  -ery.\ 
Same  as  gipsyry. 

Near  the  city  [Philadelphia]  are  three  distinct  gypseries, 
where  in  summer-time  the  wagon  and  the  tent  may  be 
found.  0.  G.  Leland,  The  Gypsies. 

gipsify,  gypsify  (jip'si-fi),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp. 
gipsified,  gypsifled,  ppr.  gipsifying,  gypsifyimg. 
[<  Gipsy,  Gypsy,  +  -fy.]    To  cause  to  resemble 
a  Gipsy,  as  by  darkening  the  skin. 
With  rusty  bacon  thus  I  gipsify  thee. 

MidcUeton,  More  Dissemblers  besides  Women,  iv.  1. 

gipsiret,  i^.    See  gipser. 
gipsismt,  n.    Same  as  gipsyism. 

The  companion  of  his  travels  is  some  f  oule  s^nnebumt 
Queane,  that  since  the  terrible  statute  [5  Eliz.,  c.  20]  re- 
canted gypsisme,  and  is  termed  pedleresse. 

Sir  T.  Overbury  (1616),  quoted  in  Bibton-Tumer's 
[Vagrants  and  Vagrancy,  p.  603. 
Are  then  the  Sibyls  dead?  what  is  become 
Of  the  loud  oracles?  are  the  augui-es  dumb? 
Live  not  the  Magi  that  so  oft  reveal'd 
Natraes  intents?  is  gipsisme  quite  repeal'd  1 

Randolph,  Poems  (1643). 


gipsologist,  gypsologist  (jip-sol'o-jist),  n.  [< 
gipsology,  gypsology,  +  -ist.J  A  stfudent  of  gip- 
sology. 


gipsology,  gypsology  (jip-sol'o-ji), ».  [<  Gipsy, 
Gypsy,  +  Gr.  -^yia,  <  Myeiv,  speak:  see  -ology.] 
The  study  of,  or  a  treatise  upon,  the  history, 
language,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  Gipsies. 

(Hpsont,  M.    See  Gipsen,  Gipsy. 

g'psoust.  a.  Same  as  gypseous. 
ipsy,  Gypsy  (jip'si),  re.  and  a.  [Also  Gipsey, 
Gypsey,  formerly  also  Gipsie,  Gipson,  Gypson; 
a,  reduced  form  of  the  early  mod.  E.  Gipsen, 
Gipden,  Gypden,  Gypdan,  Giptian,  by  apheresis 
from  Egipden,  Egypdan,  Egyptian,  the  Gipsies 
being  popularly  supposed  to  be  Egyptians,  a 
belief  reflected  by  their  names  in  some  other 
languages,  as  Sp.  Pg.  Gitano  (=  E.  EgypUan), 
NGr.  Tw^of,  Turk.  §j6ii(=E.  Copt^,  Egyptian), 
Albanian  Je/Bh  (Egyptian),  Hung.  Pharao  nepek 
(Pharaoh's  people),  Turk.  Farawni,  ML.  jfubi- 
ani,ete.  They  were  also  called  <S(M-oce«s.  The 
F.  name  is  Bohimien  (whence  E.  Bohemian,  a 
vagabond),  D.  Heiden  (heathen),  Sw.  Tatare, 
Dan.  Tater  (Tatar,  Tartar),  W.  Crwydriad,  Crwy- 
dryn  (vagabond),  etc.  The  most  wide-spread 
name  appears  in  It.  Zingaro,  Zingano,  Sp.  Zin- 
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garo,  Pg.  Cigano,  G.  Dan.  Zigeimer,  Sw.  Zigenare, 
Bohem.  Cingdn,  Cigdn,  Hung.  Cigany,  Turk. 
Chingeni,  OBulg.  Athinganinu,  Atsiganvnm,  Bulg. 
Atzigan,  ML.  Athingamis,  NGr.  'ASiyyavo^,  'At- 
aiyKavoc,  identified  by  Miklosich  with  'Adlyyavot, 
a  separatist  sect  in  Asia  Minor  (<  Gr.  a-  priv. 
-I-  diyydvsw,  touch),  with  whom  he  supposes  the 
Gipsies  to  have  been  popularly  confused  with 
reference  to  their  locality  or  to  their  supposed 
religious  belief.  The  Ar.  name  is  Kardmi 
(villain),  Pers.  Karachi  (swarthy),  etc.;  the 
Gipsy  name  is  Mo^m  (lit.  man),  whence  Momani, 
Romany,  the  name  of  their  language .]  I.  re. ;  pi. 
Gipsies,  Gypsies  (-siz).  1 .  One  of  a  peculiar  vag- 
abond race  which  appeared  in  England  for  the 
first  time  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  in  eastern  Europe  at  least  two 
centuries  earlier,  and  is  now  found  in  every 
country  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  parts  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America.  The  Gipsies  are  distinguisha- 
ble from  the  peoples  among  whom  they  rove  by  their  bodily 
appearance  and  by  their  language.  Their  forms  are  gen- 
erally light,  lithe,  and  agile ;  sldn  of  a  tawny  color ;  eyes 
large,  black,  and  brilliant ;  hair  long,  coal-black,  and  of- 
ten rmgleted ;  mouth  well  shaped ;  and  teeth  of  dazzling 
whiteness.  Ethnologists  generally  concur  in  regarding 
the  Gipsies  as  descendants  of  some  obscure  Hindu  tribe. 
They  pursue  various  nomadic  occupations,  being  tinkers, 
basket-makers,  fortune-tellers,  dealers  in  horses,  etc.,  are 
often  expert  musicians,  and  are  credited  with  thievish 
propensities.  They  appear  to  be  destitute  of  any  system 
of  religion,  but  traces  of  various  forms  of  paganism  are 
found  in  their  language  and  customs.  The  name  Gipsy 
is  also  sometimes  applied  to  or  assumed  by  other  vagrants 
of  like  habits. 

O  this  false  soul  of  Egypt  I  this  grave  charm,  .  .  . 

Like  a  right  gipsy,  hath,  at  fast  and  loose, 

Beguil'd  me  to  the  very  heart  of  loss. 

Shah.,  A.  and  C,  Iv.  10. 
The  Egyptian  and  Chaldean  strangers 

Known  by  the  name  of  Gypsies  shall  henceforth 

Be  banished  from  the  realm. 

Longfellow,  Spanish  Student,  iii.  2. 

2.  The  language  of  the  Gipsies.  This  language, 
which  the  Gipsies  call  Romany  chiv  or  chib,  is  a  Hindu 
dialect  derived  from  Saniskrit,  but  much  corrupted  by 
admixture  with  the  tongues  of  the  peoples  among  whom 
they  have  sojourned.  Thus,  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  An- 
glo-Scottish Gipsies  there  are  Greek,  Slavic,  Kumanian, 
Magyar,  German,  and  JFrench  ingredients,  evidencing  that 
they  had  sojourned  in  the  countries  where  these  lan- 
guages are  spoken. 

3.  [I.  c]  A  person  exhibiting  any  of  the  quali- 
ties attributed  to  Gipsies,  as  darkness  of  com- 
plexion, trickery  in  trade,  arts  of  cajolery,  and 
especially,  as  applied  to  a  young  woman,  play- 
ful freedom  or  innocent  roguishness  of  action 
or  manner. 

Laura,  to  his  lady,  was  but  a  kitchen-wench ;  .  .  .  Dido, 
a  dowdy ;  Cleopatra,  a  gipsy.  Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  iL  4. 

A  slave  1  am  to  Clara's  eyes ; 
The  gipsy  knows  her  power  and  flies.       Prior. 

4.  [l.  c]  Naut.,  a  small  winch  or  crab  used  on 
board  ship:  same  as  gipsy-mnch. — 5.  [I.  c] 
The  gipsy-moth  (which  see). 

II.  a.  1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling  a 
Gipsy  or  the  Gipsies. 

God  send  the  Gypsy  lassie  here. 
And  not  the  Gypsy  man. 

Longfellow,  Spanish  Student,  iii.  5. 

The  traveller  who  comes  oh  the  right  day  may  come  in 

for  a  gipsy  fair  at  Duino.    E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  57. 

3.  Unconventional;  outdoor;  considered  as  re- 
sembling the  free  life  of  a  Gipsy. 

The  young  ladies  insisted  on  making  it  the  first  of  the 
series  of  alfresco  gipsy  meals. 

A.  I.  Shand,  Shooting  the  Bapids,  I.  176. 
Gipsy  liat  or  bonnet,  a  woman's  bonnet  with  large  side- 
Haps. 

Whether 
The  habit,  hat,  and  feather. 
Or  the  frock  and  gypsy  bonnet 
Be  the  neater  and  completer. 

Tennyson,  Maud,  xz. 
Gipsy  sweat.    See  the  extract. 

Most  of  them  [convicts]  are  in  a  shiver^or,  as  they 
sometimes  call  it,  a  gypsy  sweat — from  cold  and  from  long 
exposure  to  rain.  O.  Kennan,  The  Century,  XXXVII.  185. 
Gipsy  table,  a  light  table  made  for  covering  with  a  tex- 
tile material,  and  often  used  for  displaying  embroidery, 
tapestry,  etc. — Gipsy  wagon,  a  wagon  or  van  resembling 
a  dwelling-house  on  wheels,  mcluding  conveniences  for 
sleeping  and  preparing  food,  as  used  by  Gipsies,  peddlers, 
surveyors,  traveling  photogi'aphers,  and  other  persons 
whose  business  is  migratory. 
gipsy,  gypsy  (jip'si),  v.  i.;  pret.  and  pp.  gip- 
sied,  gypsied,  ppr.  gipsying,  gypsying.  [<  Gipsy, 
Gypsy,  re.]  To  picnic;  play  at  being  a  Gipsy. 
In  the  days  when  we  went  gypsying, 

A  long  time  ago. 
The  lads  and  lassies  in  their  best 
Were  dressed  from  top  to  toe. 

E.  Raintford,  Gypsying. 

The  young  English  are  flue  animals,  fall  of  blood ;  and 
when  they  have  no  wars  to  breathe  their  riotous  valors  in, 
they  seek  for  travels  as  dangerous  as  war,  diving  into 
maelstroms;  swimming  Hellesponts ;  .  .  .  gypsying -with 
Borrow  in  Spain  and  Algiers. 

Emerson,  Prose  Works,  II.  351. 


giraffe 

gipsydom,  gypsydom  (jip'si-dum),  n.  [<  Gipsy 
Gypsy,  +  -dom.\    1.  The  life  and  habits  of  a 
Gipsy. 
Her  misery  had  reached  a  point  at  which  gymyiom  waa 
"         Eliot, Mill  on  thelfoBs,  1. 11. 


her  only  refuge. 

2.  Gipsies  collectively. 

gipsy-terb  (jip'si-6rb),  re.  A  book-name  for 
the  water-hoarhound,  Jjycopus  Europcens. 

gipsy-herring  (jip'si-her''ing),  n.  A  local  Scotch 
name  of  the  pilchard. 

gipsying,  gypsying  (jip'si-ing),  re.  [Verbal  n. 
of  gipsy,  gypsy,  v.]  1.  The  Gi;psy  mode  of  life 
or  conduct;  the  act  of  consorting  with  or  liv- 
ing like  Gipsies. 

I,  in  pity  of  this  trade  ot  gypsying. 
Being  base,  Idle,  and  slavish,  offer  you 
A  state  to  settle  you. 

Middleton  and  Rowley,  Spanish  Gypsy,  iv.  1. 

2.  The  act  of  playing  Gipsy,  or  making  holiday 
in  the  woods  and  fields ;  picnicking, 
gipsyism,  gypsyism  (jip'si-izm),  ».  [<  Gipsy, 
Gypsy,  +  -ism.  Cf.  gipsism.]  1.  The  state  or 
condition  of  a  Gipsy. — 2.  The  arts  and  prac- 
tices of  Gipsies ;  cajolery;  flattery;  deception. 
True  gypsyism  consists  in  wandering  about,  in  preying 
upon  the  Gentiles,  but  not  living  amongst  them. 

Borrow,  Wordbook  of  Eng.  Gypsy, 

gipsy-moth  (jip'si-m6th),  re.  A  moth,  Oeneria  or 
Sypogymna  dispar  of  naturalists,  the  sexes  of 
which  differ  much  in  appearance,  the  male 
being  blackish-brown  and  the  female  grayish- 
white:  so  called  in  England.    Also  called  g'jpgy. 

gipsyry,  gypsyry  (jip'si-ri),  re.;  pi.  gipsyries, 
gypsyries  (-riz).  [<  Gipsy,  Gypsy,  +  -ry.  Cf. 
gipsery.]  A  colony  of  Gipsies ;  a  place  of  en- 
campment for  Gipsies.  Also  gipsery,  gypsery. 
Metropolitan  gypsyries — Wandsworth,  1864.  The  gyp. 
sies  are  not  the  sole  occupiers  of  Wandsworth  grounds. 
Strange,  wild  guests  are  to  be  found  there  who,  without 
being  gypsies,  have  much  gypsyism  in  their  habits,  and 
who  far  exceed  the  gypsies  in  number. 
Quoted  in  Ribtofn-Tumer's  Vagrants  and  Vagrancy,  p.  503. 

gipsy-winch  (jip'si-winch),  re.  A  small  wiaoh 
with  drum,  ratchet,  and  pawl,  and  fittings  for 
attaching  it  to  a  post.  The  handle  is  set  in  a  cap 
revolving  on  an  axis,  and  is  provided  with  a  pair  of  pawls 
and  a  ratchet,  so  that  the  winch  can  be  worked  either  by 
a  rotary  motion  or  by  a  reciprocating  action  of  the  handle, 
like  that  ot  a  punch.  By  the  latter  method  a  gain  ot  power 
is  secured. 

gipsywort,  gypsywort  (jip'si-wfert),  re.  Abook- 
name  for  the  lycopus  Europoms. 
Giptiant,  Gyptiant,  re.    See  Gipsen. 

How  now,  Giptian  ?  All  a-mort,  knave,  for  want  of  com- 
pany. G.  Whetstone,  Promos  and  Cassandra,  I.,  ii.  6. 
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ip-tub  (jip'tub),  re.    Same  as  gib-tuh. 
.'iraffa  (ji-raf'a),  re.     [NL.,  <  ML.  girafa:  see 
giraffe.]   The  typical  genus  of  Giraffidce.    G.  G. 

C.  Storr,  1780.    Also  called  Camelopardalis. 
giraffe  (ji-raf '),  re.     [Formerly  also  ja/raff;  = 

D.  G.  Dan.  giraffe  =  Sw.  giraff,  <  F.  giraffe 
=  It.  giraffa,  <  Sp.  Pg.  girafa  (NL.  giraffa)  = 
Pers. zaraf=. Hind. zardfa,\Ax. zaraf,  zarafa, 
sorafa,  a  giraffe.  In  ME.  in  the  corrupted  form 
gerfaunt,  q.  v.]  1.  The  camelopard,  Giraffa 
camelopardalis  or  Camelopardalis  giraffa,  a  ru- 
minant animal  inhabiting  various  parts  of 
Africa,  and  constituting  the  only  species  of  its 
genus  and  family,  it  is  the  tallest  of  all  animals,  a 
full-grown  male  reaching  the  height  of  18  or  20  feet.  This 
great  stature  is  mainly  due  to  the  extraordinary  length  of 


Giraffe  {Giraffa  camelopardalis). 

the  neck,  in  which,  however,  there  are  but  seven  vertebnc, 
as  is  usual  in  mammals.  It  has  two  bony  excrescences  on 
its  head  resembling  horns  covered  with  sltin.  It  feeds  i^Kin 
the  leaves  of  trees,  which  its  great  height  and  its  prehen- 
sile and  extensile  tongue  enable  it  to  procure  easily.    W 


girane 

rarely  attempts  to  pick  up  food  from  the  ground.  Its 
color  is  usually  light-fawn  marked  with  darker  spots,  and 
passing  into  white  on  the  under  parts  and  some  portions  of 
the  limbs.  It  is  a  mild  and  inoffensive  animal^  and  in  cap- 
tivity is  very  gentle  and  playful. 

The  ffirafe  is,  in  some  respects,  intermediate  between 
the  hollow-homed  and  solid-homed  ruminants,  though 
partaking  more  of  the  nature  of  the  deer,       Owen,  Anat. 

2.  leap."]  The  constellation  Camelopardalis. — 

3.  In  mining,  a  oar  of  peculiar  construction, 
used  in  the  mines  on  the  Comstock  lode,  to 
run  on  the  inoUnes. —  4.  A  kind  of  upnght 
spinet,  used  toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

giraffid  (ji-raf'id),  n.  One  of  the  Giraffidw;  a 
oamelopard. 

Giraffidae  (ji-raf'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Giraffa  + 
4d(e.']  A  family  of  ruminant  artiodactyl  ungu- 
late mammals,  having  the  placenta  polyootyle- 
donary  and  the  stomach  quadripartite  with 
developed  psalterium,  the  cervical  vertebrse 
much  elongated,  the  dorsolumljars  declivous 
backward,  and  horns  present  only  as  frontal 
apophyses  covered  with  integument;  the  gi- 
raffes or  camelopards.  The  family  contains  but 
one  living  species,  the  giraffe.  Also  Camelo- 
pardidce,  CamelopardaUdw.    ■ 

(Hraffina  (jir-a-fi'na),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Giraffa  + 
-ina :  see  giraffe.']  A  family  of  ruminant  ani- 
mals, also  called  Devexa,  containing  only  one 
living  species,  the  gii'affe:  same  as  Giraffidw. 
The  sivatherium  and  some  other  Sivalik  fossils 
are  related  to  it. 

Qiraffoidea  (iir-a-foi'df-a),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Gi- 
raffa +  -oidea.'i  The  giraffids  as  a  super- 
family,  conterminous  with  CHraffidw.  T.  Gill, 
1872. 

Giraldesian  (jir-al-de'si-an),  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  French  anatomist  J!'A.  C.  Girald&s  (bom 
1808),—  Giraldesian  organ,  the  organ  of  Oirald^s,  the 
paradidymus. 

girandole  (jir'an-dol),  n.  [<  F.  girandole  =  Sp. 
girdndula  =  Pg.  girandula,  <  It,  girandola,  a 
chandelier,  shift,  maze,  <  gira/re,  <  L.  gyrare, 
turn:  me  gyre,  gyrate.]  1.  A  branched  light- 
holder,  whether  for  candles  or  lamps,  whether 
standing  on  a  foot  (see  candelabrum)  or  serving 
as  a  bracket  projecting  from  the  waU,  The 
former  is  the  more  common  signification  in 
English  use. 

This  room  .  .  .  was  adorned  at  close  intervals  with 
ffirandoles  of  silver  and  mother-of-pearl.  Bulwer. 

3.  A  kind  of  revolving  firework ;  a  pyroteoh- 
mc  revolving  sun ;  also,  any  revolving  jet  of 
similar  form  or  character:  as,  a  girandole  of 
water. 

A  triton  of  brasse  holds  a  dolphin  that  casts  a  girandola 
of  water  neere  30  f  oote  high.  Evelyn,  Diary,  April  1, 1644. 

3,  A  piece  of  jewelry  of  pendent  form,  often 
consisting  of  a  central  larger  pendant  surround- 
ed by  smaller  ones. —  4.  La  fort.,  a  connection 
of  several  mine-chambers  for  the  defense  of 
the  place  of  arms  of  the  covered  way. 

girantf,  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  gyrant. 

girasoLgirasole  (jir'a-sol,  -sol),  n.  [<  F.  giro- 
sol  =  Sp.  Pg.  girasol,  <  It.  girasole,  sunflower, 
fire-opal,  <  girare,  turn  (see  gyre),  +  soZe,- the 
sun(seesoO.  Ct.  turnsole, parasol.]  A  mineral, 
also  known  as  fire-opal,  it  is  a  transparent  variety 
of  opal,  usually  milk-white,  'bluish-white,  or  sky-blue, 
and  reflects  a  reddish  glow  in  any  bright  light,  whence 
its  name. 

Upon  his  [an  elephant's]  back,  which  was  covered  with 
a  magnificent  Persian  carpet,  ,  .  .  stood  a  sort  of  estrade, 
.  .  .  constellated  with  onyx  stones,  carnelians,  chrysolites, 
lapis-lazuli,  and  girasoU. 

L.  Hearn,  tr.  of  Gautier's  Cleop.  Nights,  p.  241. 

giratet,  «.  ».    An  obsolete  spelling  of  gyrate. 

girdl  (gerd),  V.  t.;  pret.  and  pp,  girt  or  girded, 
ppr.  girding.  [<  ME,  girden,  gerden,  gurden,  < 
AS.  gyrdan  =  OS.  gurdian,  gurdan  =  D.  gor- 
den  =  MLG.  garden,  LO.  gorren  =  OHG.  gurien, 
ewrten,  MHGr.  gurten,  giirten,  Q.  giirten  =  Icel. 
gyrdha  =  Sw.  gjorda  =  Dan.  gjorde,  gird;  weak 
verbs,  allied  to  Goth,  hi-gairdan,  inclose  (cf. 
E.  begird),  from  the  same  root  as  Goth,  gards  = 
AS.  geard,  B.  yard^,  garth\  garden,  girth:  see 
garth\  girth,  garden,  yard^.]  1.  To  bind  or 
confine  by  encircling  with  any  flexible  mate- 
rial, as  a  cord,  bandage,  or  cloth :  as,  to  gird 
the  waist  with  a  sash. 

No  nor  very  fast  vpylle  he  runne  neyther,  whiche  how 
lytle  so  euer  he  hath  on  his  backe,  is  yet  so  harde  and 
atrayght  gyrte  therein,  that  vneth  canne  he  drawe  his 
breath.  Sir  T.  Mare,  Works,  p.  1402. 

All  women  ...  did  gird  themselves  so  high  that  the 
distance  betwixt  their  shoulders  and  their  girdle  seemed 
to  be  but  a  little  handf  ulL  Coryat,  Crudities,  1. 89. 

Then  Christian  began  to  gird  up  his  loins,  and  to  ad- 
dress himself  to  his  journey.  .    ,   „  in', 
Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  p.  101. 
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2.  To  make  fast  by  binding;  put  on  by  tying 
or  fastening:  usually  with  on :  as,  to  gird  on  a 
sword. 

Over  all  they  wear  an  half -sleeved  coat  girt  unto  them 
with  a  towell.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  60. 

They  were  enjoined  both  to  sleep  and  to  worship  with 
the  sword  girt  on  their  side,  in  token  of  readiness  for  ac- 
tion. Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  i.  6. 
Diana's  feet  pressed  down 
The  forest  greensward,  and  her  girded  gown 
Cleared  from  the  brambles  fell  about  her  thigh. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  III.  101. 

3.  Tosurroimd;  encircle;  encompass;  inclose. 

Hail  to  the  crown  by  Freedom  shaped  —  to  gird 
An  English  Sovereign's  brow. 

Wordsworth,  Excursion,  vi. 

The  hillsides  bleak  and  bare 
That  gird  my  home. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  An  Evening  Thought. 
Ever  the  fiery  Pentecost 
Qirds  with  one  flame  the  countless  host. 

Emerson,  The  Problem. 

4.  To  invest;  clothe;  dress;  furnish;  endue. 

**  So  god  me  helpe,"  seide  Gawein,  *'  that  I  shall  neuer 
be  with  swerde  girte  till  that  he  me  girde." 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  190. 
Because  he  had  not  yet  received  the  Order  of  Knight- 
hood, he  was  by  Henry  Earl  of  Lancaster  girt  solemnly 
with  the  Sword,  and  on  the  first  Day  of  Febraary  follow- 
ing was  crowned  at  Westminster  by  Walter  Keginald, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.         Bakeir,  Chronicles,  p.  116. 
The  Son  .  .  .  appear'd, 
Qirt  with  omnipotence.         MUton,  P.  L.,  vii.  194. 
The  sights  with  which  thou  torturest  gird  my  soul 
With  new  endurance. 

ShelUy,  Prometheus  Unbound,  L 1. 

To  gird  one's  self,  (o)  To  tighten  the  girdle  and  tuck 
up  loose  garments  by  means  of  it,  in  preparation  for  a  jour- 
ney or  for  toil. 

Verily,  veiily,  I  say  unto  thee.  When  thou  wast  young, 
thou  girdedst  thyself,  and  walkedst  whither  thou  would- 
est.  John  xxi,  18. 

Hence — (6)  Figuratively,  to  brace  the  mind  or  spirit  for 
any  effort  or  trial. 
gild^-  (g^rd),  n.     [So.,  also  girr;  other  forms  of 
girth,  q.  v.]    A  hoop,  especially  one  for  a  bar- 
rel, tub,  or  the  like. 

What  ails  ye,  what  ails  ye,  Fair  Annie, 

That  ye  make  sic  a  moan  ? 
Has  your  wine  barrels  cast  the  girds. 

Or  is  your  white  bread  gone  ? 

Fair  Annie  (Child's  Ballads,  III.  196). 

gird^  (g^rd),  V.  [<  ME.  girden,  gerden,  gyrden, 
gurden,  garden,  strike,  thrust,  smite  (frequently 
with  reference  to  cutting  off  the  head) ;  prob. 
orig. '  strike  with  a  rod,'  <  gerd,  gierd,  usually 
with  palatal  gerd,  yerd,  a  rod,  yard:  see  yardf. 
See  gride,  a  doublet  of  gird^.]  I.  trams.  If. 
To  strike ;  smite. 

To  thise  cherles  two  he  gan  to  preye 
To  sleen  him  and  to  gi/rden  of  his  head. 

Chaucer,  Monk's  Tale,  L  556. 

2.  To  lash  with  the  tongue;  gibe;  reproach 
severely;  taunt;  upbraid. 

Being  mov'd,  he  will  not  spare  to  gird  the  gods. 

Shak.,  Cor.,  i.  1. 

Now  to  use  these  fine  taunts  and  girds  to  his  enemies, 
it  was  a  part  of  a  good  orator ;  but  so  commonly  to  gird 
every  man  to  make  the  people  laugh,  that  won  him  great 
ill-will  of  many.  North,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  721. 

Hia  lite  is  a  perpetuall  Satyre,  and  he  is  still  girding  the 
ages  vanity ;  when  this  very  anger  shewes  he  too  much  es- 
teemes  it. 

Bp.  Efirle,  Micro-cosmographie,  A  Discontented  Man. 

II.  ii^trans.  If.  To  leap  or  spring  with  vio- 
lence; rush. 

Merlin  ledde  a  trauerse  till  thei  come  vpon  hem  be- 
hynde,  and  than  thei  girde  in  a-monge  hem  crewelly. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  696. 

His  page  gave  his  horse  such  a  lash  with  his  whippe, 
that  he  made  him  so  to  gird  forward,  as  the  very  points  of 
the  darts  came  by  the  horse  tayle. 

North,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  620. 

2.  To  gibe;  jeer;  mock. 

Men  of  all  sorts  take  a  pride  to  gird  at  me. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  i.  2. 

They  say  you  have  nothing  but  Humours,  Bevels,  and 
Satires,  that  gird  ...  at  the  time. 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  iii.  1. 

The  girl  was  confused  by  his  changed  aspect,  his  eager, 
restless  talk,  his  fierce  girding  at  his  patient  wife. 

M.  N.  Murfree,  Tennessee  Mountains,  Lost  Creek. 

gird^  (gerd),  «.  l<gird^,v.]  If.  A  stroke  with 
a  switch  or  wldp ;  hence,  a  twinge  or  pang. 

Conscience  by  this  means  is  freed  from  many  fearful 
girds  and  twinges  which  the  atheist  feels.  Tillotson. 

We  have  now  and  then  instances  of  men  who  lead  very 
flagitious  lives,  and  yet  feel  not  any  of  these  qualms  or 
guirds  of  conscience.        Bp.  Atterbwry,  Sermons,  II.  xvi 

My  heart  relented,  and  gave  me  several  s'irds  and  twitch- 
es for  the  barbarous  treatment  which  I  had  shown  to  Mrs. 
Lucy.  Steele,  Lover,  No.  7. 

2t.  A  short  sudden  effort ;  a  spurt. 


girding-beam 

Like  a  haggard,  you  know  not  where  to  take  him.  He 
hunts  well  for  a  gvrd,  but  is  soon  at  a  loss. 

Rev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  I.  475. 

3.  A  sneer;  a  gibe;  a  taunt;  a  stroke  of  sar- 
casm. 

For  as  I  am  readie  to  satisfle  the  reasonable,  so  I  have 
a  gird  in  store  tor  the  railer.    Lodge,  Fig  for  Momns,  Pref . 

A  gird  at  the  pope  for  his  saucinesse  in  God's  matters. 

Reginald  Scott. 

girdelt.  »•    A  Middle  English  form  of  girdle^. 

girder^  (ger'd&r),  Ji.  l< gird^  + -er^.]  1.  One 
who  or  that  which  girds,  binds,  or  encircles. 
Specifically — 2.  A  main  beam  of  either  wood 
or  iron,  resting  with  each  end  upon  a  wall  or 
pier,  used  to  support  a  superstructure  or  a  su- 
perincumbent weight,  as  a  floor,  the  upper  wall 
of  a  house,  the  roadway  of  a  bridge,  or  the  like. 
Wooden  girders,  when  in  two  or  more  pieces,  take  the 
form  of  built-up  beams,  arched  beams,  or  compound  beams. 
When  composed  of  upper  and  lower  horizontal  mem- 
bers, united  by  vertical  and  diagonal  pieces,  the  girder 
is  called  a  lattice-girder.  When  reinforced  by  iron  rods 
a  wooden  beam  may  form  a  trussed  girder.    Iron  girders 


Girders  (in  cross-section  ]. 
a  to  /,  wrou^ht-iron  girders;  m  to  .ff,  cast-iron  girders;  aa,  box- 
erirder;    66,  compound  I-girder;    cc,  compound-beam  girder;    liJ, 
I-girder. 

are  simple  or  compound,  and  are  made  of  cast-iron  or 
wrought-iron,  or  both  combined.  The  inost  simple  form 
is  the  common  rolled  or  cast  I-  or  T-beam.  Compound 
beams  are  composed  of  plate-  and  angle-irons  built  to- 
gether in  various  forms,  the  most  simple  having  a  plate- 
iron  web  united  to  upper  and  lower  plate-iron  members 
by  means  of  angle-irons.  More  complicated  forms  include 
girders  with  two  webs  (the  box-girder),  or  with  three  or 
more  webs,  or  with  groups  of  rolled  beams  united.  Iron 
girders  also  appear  in  many  latticed  foims,  and  are  largely 
used  in  bridge-building.  (See  bridge,  girder-bridge.)  A  very 
notable  and  extensive  use  of  girders  is  in  the  structure  of 
elevated  railroads.  Also  called  girding-beajn. 
What  girder  binds,  what  prop  the  frame  sustains? 

Blaclcmore,  Creation,  iv. 

A  beam  which  is  intended  to  be  supported  at  each  end, 
and  to  carry  its  load  between  the  ends,  is  called  a  girder. 
R.  S.  Ball,  Exper.  Mechanics,  p.  221. 
Arched  girder.   See  arched  beam,  under  arched. — Con- 
tinuous girder,  a  girder  with  more  than  two  supports. 
— Flate-lrou  girder,  a  girder  constructed  either  of 
wrought-iron  plates  rolled  with  flanges  or  of  flat  plates 
supported  by  angle-irons. —  Stiffening  girder,  a  truss 
used  to  stiffen  a  suspension-bridge. 
girder^  (ger'der),  n.     [<  gird^  +  -eri.]    One 
who  girds  or  gibes ;  a  satirist. 
We  great  girders  call  it  a  short  say  of  sharp  wit. 

Ljfly,  Alexander  and  Campaspe,  iii.  2. 

girder-bridge  (g6r'der-brij),  n.  A  bridge  in 
which  the  support  is  afforded  by  girders  or 
beams.  At  the  period  of  development  of  railway  con- 
struction many  bridges  were  built  with  cast-iron  girders ; 
the  limit  of  safe  span  of  such  was  generally  accepted  as  40 
feet.  This  limitation,  and  the  treacherous  nature  of  the 
material,  led  to  the  substitution  of  wrought-iron  formed 
into  plates,  which  were  placed  vertically  and  strengthened 
and  stiffened  by  angle-irons.  The  latter  form  of  construc- 
tion culminated  in  the  box-girder  bridge  or  tubular  bridge. 
Bridges  with  framed  girders  are  more  generally  cfilled 
truss-bridges  or  arched-girder  bridges.  See  arched-beam 
bridge,  under  bridge'^,  1. 

girdingl  (gfer'ding),  n.     [Verbal  n.  of  gircP-,  v.l 

1.  The  act  of  binding,  confining,  or  retaining 
with  a  girdle :  usually  with  up. 

Patience  is  (as  it  were)  the  girding  up  of  the  soul,  which 
like  the  girding  up  of  the  body  gives  it  both  strength  and 
decency  too.  South,  Works,  X.  iv. 

2.  The  use  or  office  of  a  girdle  in  retaining  gar- 
ments ;  also,  something  girded  on. 

And  instead  of  a  stomacher,  a  girding  of  sackcloth. 

Isa.  iii.  24. 

girding^  (gfer'ding),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  gird^,  v.] 
Gibing;  taunting;  sarcastic. 

It  could  not  but  go  deep  into  thy  soul,  to  hear  these 
bitter  and  girding  reproaches  from  them  thou  camest  to 
save.  Bp.  Hall,  The  Crucifixion. 

girding-beam  (ger'ding-bem),  n.  Same  as 
girdefl-,  2. 


girding-hook 

girding-hook  (g6r'ding-huk),  n.  A  reaping- 
hook.    Davies. 

The  oats,  oh  the  oats,  'tis  the  ripening  of  the  oats ! 

All  the  day  they  have  been  dancing  with  their  flakes  ol 

wliite, 
Waiting  for  the  girding-hook  to  be  the  nags'  delight. 

R.  D.  Blackrnore,  Exmoor  Harvest  Song  (Lorna 
[Doone,  xxix.). 

girdle^  (gSr'dl),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  gir- 
thell;  <  ME.  girdel,  gerdel,  gurdel,  <  AS.  gyrdel, 
also  gyrdels  (=  OFries.  gerdel  =  D.  gordel  = 
MLG.  gordel  =  OHG.  gurtil,  gurtila,  MHG.  G. 
giirtel  =  leel.  gyrdhill  =  Sw.  gordel),  a  girdle,  < 
gyrdan,  gird:  see  gir^.~\  1.  A  band,  belt,  or 
zone ;  something  drawn  round  the  waist  of  a 
person  and  fastened:  as,  a  girdle  of  fine  Unen; 
a  leathern  girdle.  The  primary  use  of  the  girdle  is  to 
confine  to  the  person  the  long  flowing  garments  ancient- 
ly, and  still  in  some  countries,  worn  by  both  men  and 
"Women ;  and  it  is  now  frequently  used  in  women's  dress 
(commonly  called  a  belt)  and  in  military  costume  (a  belt 
or  sa&h).  (See  ceatus^.)  The  girdle  has  also  served  for  the 
support  of  weapons,  utensils,  bags  or  pocl^ets,  etc.  In 
the  middle  ages  boolcs  were  sometimes  bound  with  a  strip 
of  flexible  stuff  hanging  from  one  end  of  the  volume,  which 
could  be  drawn  through  the  girdle  and  secured.  Among 
many  peoples,  the  girdle  being  large  and  loose,  the  scab- 
bard of  a  sword  or  long  dagger  is  passed  through  the  girdle 
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2.  To  make  the  eircnit  of ;  encompass ;  envi- 
ron ;  inclose ;  shut  in. 

Its  gate,  its  two  trees,  its  low  horizon,  girdled  by  a  bro- 
ken wall.  Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  i. 
Houses  with  long  white  sweep 
Girdled  the  glistening  bay. 

M.  Arnold,  A  Summer  Night. 
And  this  is  girdled  with  a  round  fair  wall 
Made  of  red  stone.  Svnvburne,  St.  Dorothy. 

3.  To  draw  a  line  round,  as  by  marking  or 
cutting;  specifically,  to  out  a  complete  circle 
round,  as  a  tree  or  a  limb.  In  new  countries,  as 
North  America,  in  clearing  land  of  trees  they  are  often 
girdled  by  cutting  through  the  bark  and  into  the  sap-wood, 
so  that  they  may  die  and  ultimately  fall  by  their  own  de- 
cay.   Mice  often  girdle  young  trees  by  gnawing. 

A  grove  of  chestnut-trees,  which,  not  being  felled,  but 
killed  by  girdling,  had  become  entirely  divested  of  bark 
even  to  the  tips  of  the  limbs.        S.  Judd,  Margaret,  i.  3. 

In  forming  settlements  in  the  wilds  of  America,  the 
great  trees  are  stript  of  their  branches,  and  then  girdled, 
as  they  call  it,  which  consists  of  cutting  a  circle  of  bark 
round  the  trunk,  whereby  it  is  made  gradually  to  decay. 

Trcms.  Roy.  Soc. 

When  the  skin,  especially  of  a  limb,  is  divided  by  an  in- 
cision encircling  the  part,  the  latter  is  said  to  be  girdled. 
Wilder  and  Oage,  Anat.  Tech.,  p.  197. 


instead  of  being  hung  from  it,  a  hook  or  projecting  button  girdle^  (g^r  dl),  n.     [So.,  a  transposed  form  of 

serving  to  hold  it  in  place.    In  ecclesiastical  use  the  girdle  griddle,  Q.Y.I     A  griddle, 

is  a  cord  with  which  the  priest  or  other  cleric  binds  the  mi,       i         *      ^         ,  '  . 

alb  about  the  waist.    Formerly  it  was  flat  and  broad,  and  ™f ™  '^f  9'  oat-meal  ne  er  a  peck, 

sometimes  adorned  with  jewels ;  in  the  Boman  Catholic  With  water  s  help  which  girdles  hot  bak 

Church  it  has  been  changed  to  a  long  cord  with  dependent  •*""  ™™s  to  bannocks,  and  to  oat  cakes, 

extremities  and  tassels.    It  is  regarded  as  a  symbol  of  con-  Colml,  Mock  Poem,  ii. 

tmence  and  self-restraint.    It  is  usually  of  linen,  though  girdle-belt  (ger'dl-belt),  n.      A  belt  that  en- 

sonietimes  of  wool,  and  is  generally  white,  but  sometimes  circles  the  waist.     Drvden 

girdle-bone  (ger'dl-bon), «.  [Tr.  of  F.  OS  en  eein- 
'.]  In.  anat.,  a, 


colored  to  adapt  it  to  the  color  of  the  other  vestments. 


And  by  hire  girdel  heng  a  purs  of  lether 
Tasseled  with  grene  and  perled  with  latoun. 

Chatccer,  Miller's  Tale,  1. 


64. 


There  besyde  is  the  place,  where  oure  Lady  appered  to 
seynt  Thomas  the  Apostle,  aftre  hire  Assiimptioun,  and 
zaf  him  hire  Gyrdylle.  MandevUle,  Travels,  p.  97. 

The  monk  was  fat, 
And,  issuing  shorn  and  sleek, 
Would  twist  his  girdle  tight,  and  pat 
The  girls  upon  the  cheek. 

Tennyson,  Talking  Oak. 

Hence  —  2.  An  inclosing  circle,  or  that  which 
encircles;  circumference;  compass;  limit. 
.     I'll  put  a  girdle  round  about  the  earth 

In  forty  minutes.  Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  ii.  2. 

Within  the  girdle  of  these  walls. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  i.  (cho.). 

ToaU 
Thy  thoughts,  thy  wishes,  and  thine  actions, 
No  power  shall  put  a  girdle. 

Beau,  and  Fl.  (?),  Faithful  Friends,  iv.  4. 

3t.  The  zodiac  (which  see). 

Great  breezes  in  great  circles,  such  as  are  under  the  gir- 
dle of  the  w^orld,  do  refrigerate.  Bacon,  girdle-knife  (ger'dl-nif),  n.  A  knife  hanging 
4.  In  g'«m-CMWinfl',  the  line  or  edge  that  separates  from  the  girdle.  Prior  to  the  use  of  table-knives  it 
the  upper  from  the  lower  part  of  a  brilliant  or  was  customaiy  to  carry  a  sheath-knife  about  the  person, 
other  cut^tone.  It  is  parallel  to  the  table  and  g?Se"'^'compaTer.S^r^^.  ^  """^  "'"''"''  *"™  *^^ 
culet,_ and  IS  the  part  held  by  the  setting.  See  girdler  (ger'dler),  to.  [(.MM.girdler.girdiler  (= 
In.  arch.,  a.  s.maSih&nd    G.  giirtler  =  1)3X1.  grjortler);  <  girdle^  +  -er^.'i 


bone  of  the  skull 
of  batraohians, 
representing  an 
ethmoid,  pre- 
frontals, and  or- 
bitosphenoids. 

The  Frog's  skull  is 
characterized  by  the 
development  of  a 
very  singular  carti- 
lage bone,  called  by 
Cuvier  the  "os  en 
ceinturej"  or  girdle- 
bone.  This  is  an  ossifi- 
cation which  invades 
the  whole  circumfer- 
ence of  the  cranium 
in  the  prespbenoidal 
and  ethmoidal  re- 
gions, and  eventual- 
ly assumes  somewhat 


Chondrocranium  of  Frog  [Jtatta  escu- 
lenta),fiom  below. 

y,  girdle-bone  or  OS  en  ceinture ;  EC, 
exoccipital;  PrO,  proOtic;  Qy,  quadra- 
tojugal. 


the  form  of  a  dice-box,  with  one-halt  of  its  cavity  divided 
by  a  longitudinal  partition.     Evaley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  162. 


due  from  a  member  of  the  craft  towards  bringing  forth 

their  pageant.  York  Plays,  Int.,  p.  xl. 

Talk  with  the  girdler  or  the  milliner. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Honest  Man's  Fortune,  i.  1. 

3.  laentom.,  one  of  several cerambycid  beetles 
which  girdle  twigs  of  various  trees  after  ovi- 
position  to  furnish  decaying  wood  for  their 
larvsB  to  feed  upon :  as,  the  twig-girdler,  Ond- 
deres  cingulatus.    See  cut  under  twig-girdler. 

[<  ME.  girdiV- 
The  place 


cut'nnder  6»r«K»o»*. —  5, 

or  flUet  round  the  shaft  of  a  column. — 6.  In 
eodUminvng,  a  thin  bed  of  sandstone.  [North. 
Eng.] — 7.  In  a/nat.,  the  osseous  arch  or  bony 
belt  by  which  either  limb  or  diverging  appen- 
dage is  attached  to  the  axial  skeleton :  the  prox- 
imal segment  of  the  appendicular  skeleton. — 
8.  In  hot.,  a  (usually)  longitudinal  belt  formed 
by  the  overlapping  edges  of  two  valves  of  a  dia- 
tom frustule. — 9.  A  seaweed,  Laminaria  Agita- 
ta, the  divisions  of  whose  fronds  are  strap-like. 
—Girdle  of  Orion.  See  Orion,  and  ellwand,  2.— Pec- 
toral girdle,  the  girdle  of  the  fore  limb,  consisting  essen- 
tially of  the  scapula  and  coracoid  bones,  to  which  another 
bone,  the  clavicle,  may  be  added,  as  well  ae,  in  the  lower 
vertebrates,  certain  other  coracoidean  or  clavicular  ele- 
ments, as  a  precoracoid,  postcoracold,  interclavicle,  etc. 

This  girdle  is  usually  attached  ventraUy  (not  in  mammals  girdlesteadf  (ger'dl-sted),  n. 
above  monotremes) to  the  sternum,  but  is  only  indirectly       '    ■"  ,  .  ,  °,       .     .    „". 

connected  with  the  vertebral  column.  Also  called  pec- 
toral arch  and  shoulder-girdle. — Pelvic  girdle,  the  gir- 
dle of  the  hind  limb,  consisting  of  the  ilium,  iscliium,  and 
pubis,  in  the  higher  vertebrates  constituting  the  os  inno- 
minatum  or  haunch-bone,  articulated  or  ankylosed  with 
the  sacrum ;  in  the  lower  vertebrates  it  may  have  addi- 
tional pubic  elements.  Also  called  pdmc  arch  and  hip- 
girdle.— lo  have  or  hold  under  one's  girdlet.  to  have 
in  subjection.    Davies. 

Such  a  wicked  brothell 
Which  sayth  vnder  his  girthell 
He  holdeth  Kyngs  and  Princes. 
Roy  and  Barlow,  Eede  me  and  Be  nott  Wroth,  p.  114. 
Let  the  magnanimous  junto  be  heard,  who  would  try  the 
nazard  of  war  to  the  last,  and  had  rather  lose  their  heads 
than  put  them  under  the  girdle  of  a  presbyterian  conven- 
ticle- £p.  fl"a«tet,  Abp.  wniiams,  ii.  ^IS.  _ ^ 

girdlei  (gfer'dl),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  girdled,  ppr.  giret,  'n.  and  v.    An°obsolete  spelling  of  gyre, 
girdling.    [<  girdle\  n.']    1 .  To  encircle  or  bind  SF^i^t,  «.     See  gJierUn. 

with  a  belt,  cord,  or  sash ;  gird.  girl  (gerl),  n.     [<  ME.  girle,  gerle,  gurle,  a  young 

And  girdled  in  thy  golden  singing  coat  person,  whether  a  boy  or  a  girl,  but  most  fre- 

Come  thou  before  my  lady.     "  '  quently  meaning  a  girl ;  with  dim.  suffix  -/,  < 

Swinburne,  Ballad  of  Life.    LG.  gor,  m.,  a  boy,  gore,  t.,  a  girl,  =  Swiss  gurr. 


also  with  dim.  -Ii,  gurrli,  a  girl.  Boy  is  like- 
wise  of  LG.  origin.  For  the  orig.  E.  word  for 
'girl,'  see  maiden,  maid.  An  ' etymology'  for- 
merly in  favor  derived  girl  from  L.  garrulm 
chattering,  talkative:  see  garrulous.']  If.  A 
young  person  of  either  sex;  a  child. 

In  daunger  hadde  he  at  his  owne  gise, 
The  yonge  gurles  of  the  diocise. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  664. 
In  mylk  and  in  mele  to  make  with  papelotes. 
To  a-glotye  with  here  gurles  that  greden  after  fode. 
Piers  Plowman  (C),  x.  76. 
2.  A  female  child;  any  young  person  of  the 
female  sex ;  a  yotmg  unmarried  woman. 
And,  in  the  vats  ol  Luna, 

This  year  the  must  shall  foam 
Hound  the  white  feet  ol  laughing  girls. 
Whose  sires  have  marched  to  Borne. 

Macaulay,  Horatius. 
A  beautiful  and  happy  girl, 

With  step  as  light  as  summer  air. 

Whittier,  Memories. 
IBirl  is  often  used  for  an  unmarried  woman  ol  any  age  • 
and  as  a  term  of  endearment  or  in  humorous  use  it  mav 
apply  to  any  woman. 

This  look  of  thine  [Desdemona's]  will  hurl  my  soul  from 

heaven, 

And  fiends  will  snatch  at  it.    Cold,  cold,  my  girl' 
Even  like  thy  chastity.  Shak.,  Othello,  v.  2.] 

St.  In  the  language  of  the  chase,  a  roebuok  of 
two  years  old. 

The  roebuck  is  the  first  year  a  kid,  the  second  year  a 
girl,  the  third  year  a  hemuse. 

Return  from  Parnassus  (1606),  ii.  6. 
4.  A  maid-servant.     [CoUoq.] 

My  wife  is  upon  hanging  the  long  chamber,  where  the 

girl  lies,  with  the  sad  [sober-colored]  stuff  that  was  in  the 

best  chamber.  Pepys,  Diary,  Aug.  24, 1688. 

I  determined  to  go  and  get  a  girl  myself.    So  one  day 

at  lunch-time  I  went  to  an  intelligence-offlce  in  the  city. 

The  Century,  X.  287. 

girlandt,  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  garland. 

Being  crowned  with  a  girlamd  greene. 

Spenser,  Epithalamiou,  1. 167. 
girleen  (g6r-len'),  n.     [<  girl  +  -een,  a  dim.  in 
some  Ir.  terms.]    A  little  girl. 

You  were  just  a  slip  of  girleen  then,  and  now  you  are  au 
elegant  young  lady.      Mrs.  Alexander,  The  Freres,  p.  12. 

girlhood  (gtol'hud),  n.  [<  girl  +  -hood.']  The 
state  or  time  of  being  a  girl ;  the  earlier  stage 
of  maidenhood. 

My  mother  passed  her  days  of  girlhood  with  an  uncle  at 
Warwick.  Miss  Seward,  To  Mr.  Boswell. 

girlish  (gfer'lish),  a.  [<  girl  H-  ■4shK]  1.  Like 
or  befitting  a  girl ;  characteristic  of  girls. 

Apd  straight  forgetting  what  she  had  to  tell. 
To  other  speech  and  girlish  laughter  f  elL 

Drayton,  Legend  of  Matilda, 

The  shape  suited  her  age ;  it  was  girlish,  light,  and 

pliant.  Charlotte  Brmte,  Shirley,  vi. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  youth  of  a  woman. 
In  her  girlish  age  she  kept  sheep  on  the  moor.    Careis. 


1.  One  who  girdlesT— 2.  Amaker  of  girdles  or  girUsUy  (g6r'lish-li),  adv.  In  a  girlish  manner, 
of  small  articles  in  metal-work  to  be  attached  girushness  (ger'hsh-nes), ».  The  state  or  qnah- 
to  the  girdle.  *y  °^  bemg  grrhsh ;  the  disposition  or  manners 

In  1485  the  Oirdlers  ordered  that  all  those  .  .  .  who  .J?_i«J^'  a        v     i   i  it         c        t.  j 

make  things  pertaining  to  their  craft  ("bokes,  claspes    glTlOndt,  n.     An  obsolete  Spellmg  of  garland. 
dogcolers,  chapes,  girdilles,"&c.j|  shall  pay  double  the  rate  glTn,  gem  (gem),  V.  i.      [Formerly  also  gearn; 


a  transposed  form  of  grin^,  q.  v.]      To  grin; 
snarl.     [Obsolete  or  Scotch.] 

His  face  was  ugly  and  his  countenance  steme. 
That  could  have  frayd  one  with  the  very  sight. 
And  gaped  like  a  giUfe  when  he  did  geme. 

Spenser.  F.  Q.,  V.  xii.  15. 
Dost  laugh  at  me  ?  dost  geame  at  me  1  dost  smilet  dost 
leere  on  me,  dost  thou?  Marston,  The  Fawne,  iv. 

When  thou  dost  girne,  thy  rusty  face  doth  looke 
Like  the  head  of  a  rosted  rabbit. 
,    ,  ,  ,  ,—,      ,     .,,■-,      .    -,  -,     m,    "  ,  MarsUm,  Antonio  and  Mellida,  II.,  i.  3. 

stede,  gurdelstede ;<  girdle  +  Stead.]    The  place       ^^  ,...  v.        i        .      j  „    »        J  »•-»,«» 

^f +Vn  ™;^.n„ .  +i,„  „„•„*  It  has  been  always  found  an  excellent  way  of  jsrnins' 

Ot  the  girdle;  the  waist.  at  the  government  in  Scripture  phrase. 

Smalish  in  the  girdilstede.         Rom.  of  the  Rose,  L  826.  South,  Works,  IL  iii- 

Excellent  easily :  divide  yourself  in  two  halls,  just  by  girn,  gem  (gfem),  n.     [<  girn,  gern,  v.]    1.  A 
...,« _.jii.  ,.j,.  ._j  ,  grin.     [Obsolete  or  Scotch.] 


the  girdlestead,  send  one  hall  with  your  lady,  and  keep 
t'other  to  yourself. 

Marston,  Jonson,  amd  Chapman,  Eastward  Ho. 

girdle-S'Wi'7el  (g^T'dl-swiv^l),  n.  A  contrivance 
for  suspending  utensils,  such  as  keys  and  orna- 
ments, from  the  girdle,  fitted  with  a  swivel  to 
prevent  twisting. 

prdle-wheel  (ger'dl-hwel),  n.  A  contrivance 
for  spinning,  formerly  used,  consisting  of  a 
small  wheel  secured  to  the  girdle,  by  which  a 
rotary  motion  was  given  to  the  spindle. 


This  is  at  least  a  girn  of  fortune,  if 

Not  a  fair  smile.     Sir  W.  Davenant,  The  wits. 

2.  Ayavra.    Nares. 

Even  so  the  duke  frowns  for  all  this  curson'd  world ; 
Oh,  that  geme  kills,  it  kills. 

Marston,  Antonio  and  MeUida. 

gimat  (g6r'nat),  n.  A  Scotch  form  of  gurnard. 
gimel  (ger'nel),  n.     [Sc,  also  written  ginal 
and  garnel,  var.  of  ME.  gerner,  E.  garner,  q.  v.] 
A  granary;  a  meal-chest;  a  meal-tub. 

The  Queen  promised  to  furnish  the  men  of  war  out  ol 
her  own  girnels,  including  the  time  of  the  siege. 

Pitscottie,  Chron.  of  Scotland,  p.  s. 

Yon  meal-gimel.  , 

a.  Macdonald,  Warlock  o'  Glenwarloc>. 

giron,  n.    In  her.    See  gyron. 


Gironde 

Gironde  (ji-rond';  F.  pron.  zhe-rdnd'),  n.  [See 
GHrondisf]  The  party  of  the  Giroadists  taken 
collectively:  as,  the  Rolands  were  leaders  of 
the  Gironde. 

Girondill  (ji-ron'din),  n.  [¥.,  <  Gironde:  see 
Girondist.]    Same  as  Girondist. 

Qirondist  (ji-ron'dist),  n.  and  a.  [<  P.  Giron- 
diste,  <  Gironde,  a  party  so  called,  prop,  a  de- 
partment of  Prance,  from  which  the  original 
leaders  of  this  party  came.]  I.  n.  A  member 
of  an  important  political  party  during  the  first 
French  revolution.  From  Brissot,  they  were  some- 
times called  Brlssotins.  They  were  moderate  repuhlioans, 
were  the  ruling  party  in  1792,  and  were  overthrown  by 
their  opponents  in  the  Convention,  the  Montagnards,  in 
1793 ;  and  many  of  their  chiefs  were  executed  in  October 
of  that  year  and  afterward. 

II.  a.  Pertaining  to  a  member  of  the  Gironde 
or  to  the  Gironde. 

giroimetty,  gironnette  (jir-on-net'i,  -a),  o. 
See  gyrormetty. 

gironny,  gironnd  (ji-ron'i,  -a),  a.    See  gyronny. 

girr  (gir),  n.  [So.,  =  gird\  n.,  =  girth.']  A 
hoop. 

The  cooper  o'  Cuddle  cam'  here  awa', 
And  ca'd  the  gvrrs  out  owre  us  a'. 

Bums,  Cooper  o'  Cuddle. 

girrit  (gir'it),  n.  [Said  to  be  Ar. ;  appar.  rep. 
Ar.  gird,  an  ape.]  A  name  of  the  common  ba- 
boon, Cynocephalus  hdbuin. 
giirock  (gir'ok),  n.  [Perhaps  an  altered  dim. 
of  garK]  A'  species  of  garfish, 
girt^  (g&rt)-  Preterit  and  past  participle  of 
gird'^. 

girfci  (g6rt),  p.  a.  ■  1.  Ncmt.,  having  her  cables 
so  taut,  as  a  vessel  when  moored,  as  to  prevent 
her  from  swinging  to  the  wind  or  tide. — 2.  In 
entom.,  same  as  braced,  2. 

girt^  (gSrt),  V.  t.  [A  var.  of  gird^,  due  to  the 
pret.  and  pp.]     Same  as  gird^. 

Captain,  you  shall  eternally  j/irt  me  to  you,  as  I  am  gen- 
erous. B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  v.  1. 
Put  on  his  spurs,  and  girt  him  with  the  sword. 
The  scourge  of  infidels,  and  types  of  speed. 

Becm.  and  Fl.,  Knight  of  Malta,  v.  2. 
By  girting  it  about  with  a  string,  and  so  reducing  It  to 
the  square,  &c.,  you  may  giue  a  neer  guess. 

Evelyn,  Sylva,  xxix. 
Surface  painting  is  measured  by  the  superficial  yard, 
girting  every  part  of  the  worlc  covered. 

Workshop  Receipts,  2d  ser.,  p.  438. 

girt^  (g6rt),  n.  [A  var.  of  girth,  due  to  the  verb 
form  girt\']    Same  as  girth. 

The  saddle  with  broken  girts  was  driven  from  the  horse. 
Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  i. 
Horse,  bridles,  saddles,  stirrups,  girts. 

B.  Jonson,  Love's  Welcome  at  Welbeck., 

He  is  a  lusty,  jolly  fellow,  that  lives  well,  at  least  three 

yards  in  the  girt,  and  the  best  Church  of  England  man 

upon  the  road.  Addison,  The  Tory  Foxhunter. 

Surfaces  under  6  in.  in  width  or  girt  are  called  6  in. 

Workshop  Receipts,  2d  ser.,  p.  438. 

girt^t.  An  obsolete  preterit  and  past  participle 
of  gwd^. 

Thurgh  girt  with  many  a  grevous  blody  wound. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  I.  1012. 

girth  (g6rth),  n.  [So.  also  gird'^  and  girr,  B. 
dial,  ga/rth^  (see  these  forms);  <  ME.  girth, 
gerth,  <  Icel.  gjordh,  a  girdle,  girth,  =  8w.  Dan. 
gjord,  a  girth,  =  Goth,  gavrda,  a  girdle:  see 
gird\  girdle^.']  1.  A  band  or  girdle ;  especial- 
ly, a  band  passed  under  the  belly  of  a  horse 
or  other  animal,  and  drawn  tight  and  fastened, 
to  secure  a  saddle  or  a  pack  on  its  back. 

All  strooke  his  horse  together  with  their  launces  as  they 
brake  peotorall,  girses,  and  all,  that  the  horse  slips  away, 
and  leaues  the  king  and  the  saddle  on  the  ground. 

Daniel,  Hist.  Eng.,  p.  46. 

The  girth  of  his  saddle  is  drawn  up  a  hole  or  two,  the 
blanket  first  pulled  well  forward. 

W.  M.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p.  203. 

2.  The  measure  round  a  person's  body  or  round 
a  pillar,  tree,  or  anything  of  a  cylindrical  or 
roundish  shape. 

I  wished  to  increase  the  pirth  of  my  chest,  somewhat 
diminished  by  a  sedentary  life. 

B.  Taylor,  Northern  Travel,  p.  203. 

3.  A  girdling;  a  circuit;  a  perimeter;  an  en- 
circling inolosure. 

One  dark  little  man  stood,  sat,  walked,  lectured,  under 

the  head-piece  of  a  bandit  bonnet-greo,  and  withm  the 

girth  of  a  sorry  paletot  much  be-inked  and  no  little  adust. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Villette,  xxxv. 

4.  In  ca/r-huilding,  a  long  horizontal  bracing- 
timber  on  the  inside  of  the  frame  of  a  box-ear. 
—5.  InprinUng,  one  of  two  bands  of  leather 
or  stout  webbing  (also  called  sti-aps)  attached 
to  the  rounoe  of  a  hand-press,  used  for  running 
the  carriage  in  and  out — To  slip  the  girths,  to  fall 
like  a  pack-horse's  burden  when  the  girths  give  way. 
[Scotch.] 
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girth  (gSrth),  V.  t.     [<  girth,  ».]     To  bind  with 
a  girth. 

The  ass  is  well  girthed,  and  sure-footed. 

E.  W.  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  I.  241. 
girt-line  (gfert'lin),  n.  Naut.,  a  whip-purchase, 
consisting  of  a  rope  passing  through  a  block  on 
the  head  of  a  mast,  employed  to  raise  the  rig- 
ging of  a  ship  for  the  first  time.  .Also  called 
gant-Une. 

Alongpieoeofrope — top-gallant-studding-sail  halyards, 
or  something  of  the  kind— is  taken  up  to  the  mast-head 
from  which  the  stay  leads,  and  rove  through  a  block  for  a 
girt-line  — ov,  as  the  sailors  usually  call  it,  a  gant-line. 

R.  H,  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  64. 

G-ist,  Jist  (jis).     [Also  gisse,  gys,jysse;  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  name  Jesus.]    A  word  used  as 
an  oath  of  exclamation,  afBrmation,  etc. :  com- 
mon in  old  ballads. 
By  gys,  master,  cham  not  sick,  but  yet  chave  a  disease. 
Bp.  StUl,  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle. 
By  jis,  Sonne,  I  account  the  cheere  good  which  main- 
taineth  health.    Lyly,  Euphues  and  his  England,  sig.  C 1,  b. 
By  Qis,  and  by  Saint  Charity,  . 

Alack,  and  f ye  for  shame ! 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iv.  5. 
gisarmt,  gisarmet,  n.    See  guisarme. 
Sise^,  n.  and  v.    A  Middle  English  speUing  of 


^se^t  (jiz),  v.  t.    Same  as  agist. 
giselt  (giz'el),  n.     [AS.  gisel  =  OHG.  gisal,  G. 
geisel  =  Icel.  gisl  =  Sw.  gislan  =  Dan.  gissel, 
qidsel,  a  hostage.]    A  pledge.     Gihson. 
gisert,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  gizzard. 
gisler  (jis'ler),  n.    A  fish-louse,  BracMella  sal- 
monea. 
gism  (jizm),  n.     [Origin  obscure.]     A  flux. 

[Provincial  or  vulgar.] 

gismondine,  gismondite  (jis-mon'din,  -dit),  n. 
[Named  in  honor  of  C.  G.  Gismondi,  an  Italian 
mineralogist  (1762-1824).]  A  mineral  which 
is  a  hydrous  silicate  of  aluminium  and  calcium, 
found  near  Eome  in  white  translucent  octahe- 
dral crystals. 

gispinf,  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  A  leathern  pot 
for  liquor.    Nares. 

In  this  great  disaster, 
Haymond,  the  soldiers,  mariners,  and  master 
Lost  heart  and  heed  to  rule ;  then  up  starts  Jones, 
Calls  for  six  gispins,  drinks  them  off  at  once. 

Legend  of  Captain  Jones  (1659). 

gist^t  (jist))  »•  [Also  written  gest  (see  gest^) ;  < 
ME.  giste,  gyste,  a  resting-place,  coueh,  also  a 
horizontal  beam,  a  joist  (joist,  corrupted  from 
jist  (pron.  jist),  being  the  mod.  form),  <  OP. 
giste,  P.  gite,  lodging,  form,  seat,  bed,  deposit, 

<  OP.  gesir,  P.  g4sir,  <  L.  jacere,  lie :  see  ja- 
cent,  jei^.  Of.  gist^.]  1.  A  resting-place;  a 
couch. — 3.  A  lodging-place ;  a  place  of  rest  or 
halt  in  traveling,  i 

The  guides  .  .  .  had  commandment  so  to  cast  their  fifisis 
and  journeys  that  by  three  of  the  clock  on  the  .  .  .  third 
day  they  might  assail  Pythoum. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Livy,  p.  1093. 

3.  Abeam:  Ba.ra6  3,3  joist. 
gist^  (jist),  n.     [Sometimes  pron.  jii,  and  in  the 
18th  century  sometimes  written  jet  (see  jet^) ; 

<  OP.  gist  (P.  git),  in  the  proverb  "  Je  scay 
bien  on  gist  le  Uevre,  I  know  well  which  is  the 
very  point  or  knot  of  the  matter"  (Cotgrave), 
lit.  I  know  well  where  the  hare  lies;  so  "e'est 
Id,  que  gitle  li&vre,"  there  lies  the  difficulty,  lit. 
that's  where  the  hare  lies ;  of . "  tout  git  en  cela^" 
the  whole  turns  upon  that;  gist,  P.  g(t,  m 
these  expressions  being  the  3d  pers.  sing.  ind. 
pres.  (<  L.  jacet)  of  OP.  gesir,  P.  gSsir,  <  L. 
jacere,  lie:  see  jacent,  jet\  Cf.  gisf^.]  The 
point  on  which  an  action  rests;  the  substance 
or  pith  of  a  matter;  the  main  point:  as,  theg'is* 
of  an  argument. 

The  gist  of  sacrifice  is  rather  in  the  worshipper  giving 

something  precious  to  himself  than  in  the  deity  receiving 

benefit.  E.  B.  Tylor,  Prim.  Culture,  II.  869. 

A  hint  taken,  a  look  understood,  conveys  the  gist  of 

long  and  delicate  explanations. 

R.  L.  Stevenson,  Virginibus  Puerisque,  iv. 
Gist  of  an  action,  in  law,  the  foundation  or  essential 
matter  of  an  action ;  that  without  which  there  is  no  cause 
of  action. 
git^  (git),  V.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form  of 
gef^. 

git^  (jit),  n.    Same  as  geaf^. 
gite^ti  **■    ^^  obsolete  form  of  gisfi. 
gite^t,  n.    [ME.  gite,  gyte,  also  gide,  gyde;  of  un- 
certain origin.]    A  gown. 

And  she  cam  after  in  a  gyte  of  reed, 
And  Simkin  hadde  hosen  of  the  same. 

Chaucer,  Eeeve's  Tale,  1.  34. 
A  stately  niinph,  a  dame  of  heauenly  kinde. 
Whose  glitt'ring  gite  so  glimsed  in  mine  eyes 
As  (yet)  I  [saw]  not  what  proper  hew  it  bare. 

Gascoigne,  Philomene 
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githt  (gith),  n.  [<  ME.  gith,  cockle,  <  AS.  gith, 
cockle  (also  in  comp.  githrife,  gitrife,  cockle, 
gith-corn,  spurge-laurel,  also  cookie),  =  W.  gith, 
cockle,  <  L.  gith,  also  git,  a  certain  plant,  Roman 
coriander,  Nigella  sati/va,  Gr.  /lelavdiov,  also  ^£- 
TiavdaTTSpfiov  (lit.  'black-seed').]  1.  The  fennel- 
flower,  Nigella  sati/va. —  2.  The  corn-cockle. 
Lychnis  Githago. 

And  gith  is  laste  eke  in  this  moone  ysowe. 

Pallttdius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  %.),  p.  184. 

gitoni,  n.    Same  as  guidon. 
gitter  (git'6r),  n.    [G.,  a  grating.]   A  diffraction 
grating.    See  diffraction —  Gitter  spectrum,  a  dif- 
fraction spectrum.    See  diffraction  and  spectrutn. 
gittern  (git'^rn),  ».     [Early  mod.  E.  also  glut- 
tern;  <  ME.  giterne,  gyterne,  getene  =  MD.  ghit- 
erne,  ghitterne,  <  OP.  guiterne,  guinterne  (P. 
gvitare,  >  mod.  E.  guitar):  see  guttar,  cittern, 
cithern,  cithara,  zither,  all  various  forms  of  the 
same  word.]    An  old  instrument  of  the  guitar 
kind  strung  with  wire ;  a  cithern. 
Wheras  with  harpes,  lutes,  and  giternes. 
They  dance  and  plaie  at  dis  bothe  day  and  night. 

Chaucer,  Pardoner's  Tale,  1.  4. 

A  gittern  ill-played  on,  accompanied  with  a  hoarse  voice, 

who  seemed  to  sing  raaugre  the  Muses,  and  to  be  merry 

in  spite  of  Fortune,  made  them  look  the  way  of  the  ill- 

noysed  song.  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  ii. 

The  Gittern  and  the  Kit  the  wand'ring  Fiddlers  like. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  iv.  362. 

They  can  no  more  hear  thy  ghittem's  tune.  Keats. 

gittern  (git'em),  v.  i.   [Early  mod.  E.  also  ghit- 

tern;  <  ME.  gyternen,  <  giterne,  gittern.]     To 

play  upon  a  gittern. 

He  singeth  in  his  vols  gentil  and  smal,  .  .  . 
Ful  wel  acordyng  to  his  gyternynge. 

Chaucer,  Miller's  Tale,  1.  177. 

The  first  chorus  beginning,  may  relate  the  course  of  the 

citty,  each  evening  with  mistresse  or  Ganymed,  gittern- 

ing  along  the  streets,  or  solacing  on  the  banks  of  Jordan 

or  down  the  stream. 

Milton,  Subjects  for  Tragedies,  in  life  by  Birch. 

Gittite  (git'it),  n.    A  native  or  an  inhabitant 
of  ancient  Gath,  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the 
PhUistiues. 
Elhanan  .  .  .  slew  the  brother  of  Goliath  the  Gittite. 

2  Sam.  xxi.  19. 

gittith  (git'ith),  n.  [Heb.]  A  word  foimd  only 
in  the  headings  of  Psalms  viii.,  Ixxxi.,  and 
Ixxxiv. :  "To  the  Chief  Musician  upon  Git- 
tith" (revised  version,  "Pbr  the  Chief  Musi- 
cian; set  to  Gittith"):  probably  a  musical  in- 
strument or  a  tune  connected  in  some  way  with 
the  Gittites. 

gittont,  ri.    Same  as  guidon. 

One  gitton  of  red  with  the  sun  of  gold  and  a  heart  in  the 
midst.  Jour.  Archisol.  Ass.,  XXIV.  167. 

giustt,  n.  and  v.  A  pseudo-Italian  spelling  of 
just.    Bee'just^. 

giusto  (jSs'to),  a.    [It.,  just,  <  L.  Justus,  just.] 
In  musical  notation,  suitable ;  regular ;  strict : 
as,  tempo  giusto. 
give^  Cgi'^))  '"•  i  pret.  gave,  pp.  given,  ppr.  gimng. 
[Early  mod.  E.  also  geve,  yeve ;  <  ME.  given, 
geven,  more  commonly  gimen,  geven,  yiven,  yeven 
(pret.  gaf,  gaf,  yaf,  pi.  gmfen,  gaven.  yaven,  pp. 
gifen,  given,  yiven,  yeven,  etc.),  <  AS.  gifan,  gie- 
fan,  gyfan  (pret.  geaf,  pi.  gedfon,  pp.  gifen)  = 
08.  gebhan  =  OPries.  ieva,  geva  =  D.  geven  = 
MLG.  LG.  geven,  gewen  =  OHG.  geban,  MHG. 
G.  geben  =  Icel.  gefa  =  Sw.  gifva  =  Dan.  give 
=  Goth,  giban,  give;  a  general  Tout.  word. 
'Kenaei  gift,  giffgaff,  &n&.  gewgaw.]    I.  trans.  1. 
To  deliver,  convey,  or  transfer  to  another  for 
possession,  care,  keeping,  or  use.    (a)  To  deliver 
or  convey  freely  and  without  consideration  or  return ;  be- 
stow: as,  to  give  alms ;  to  give  one  a  present ;  to  give  large 
sums  for  the  promotion  of  some  cause. 
Though  the  riche  repente  thanne  and  birewe  the  tyme, 
That  euere  he  gadered  so  grete  and  gaf  there  of  so  litel. 
Piers  Plovrman  (B),  xii.  260. 
Not  only  these  fair  bounds,  but  all  the  earth 
To  thee  and  to  thy  race  I  give. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  viii.  339. 
O  then,  delay  not !  if  one  ever  gave 
His  life  to  any,  mine  I  give  to  thee ; 
Come,  tell  me  what  the  price  of  love  must  be  ? 

WiUiam  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  330. 
(6)  To  deliver  or  convey  in  exchange  or  for  a  considera- 
tion ;  deliver  as  an  equivalent  or  in  requital,  recompense, 
or  reward ;  pay :  as,  to  give  a  good  price ;  to  give  good 
wages. 
Is  it  lawf ull  for  us  to  geue  Ceesar  tribute  or  no  ? 

Bible  of  1651,  Luke  xx.  22. 
Then  shall  they  give  every  man  a  ransom  for  his  soul 
unto  the  Lord.  Ex.  xxx.  12. 

What  should  one  give  to  light  on  such  a  dream  ? 

Tennyson,  Edwin  Morris. 
(c)  To  hand  over  for  present  use  or  tor  keeping  ;  convey 
or  present ;  place  in  the  possession  or  at  the  disposal  of 
another:  as,  to  give  a  horse  oats;  to  give  one  a  seat;  lie 
gave  me  a  book  to  read. 
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Qav'st  thou  my  letter  to  Julia?    Shak,,  T.  G.  of  V.,  i.  1. 

First  a  very  rich  dram  was  served,  and  at  dinner  wine 
was  ffiven  round,  that  I  had  presented  him  with,  which 
was  a  very  extraordinary  thing. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  I.  81. 

2.  To  deliver  or  convey,  in  various  general  or 
figurative  senses,  (a)  To  bestow;  confer;  grant:  as, 
to  give  power  or  authority. 

And  som  tym  he  go/ good  and  grauntede  hele, 
Bothe  lyf  and  lyme  as  hyra  luste,  he  wrouhte. 

Piers  Ploivman  (C),  xxii.  104. 
This  done,  the  procession  procedyd  forth,  and  we  f olowed 
with  prayei's  and  contemplacion,  as  deuoutly  as  Almyghty 
God  yav£.  vs  grace.  Sir  R.  Guyl/orde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  25. 
For  the  same  reason  that  I  would  not  grasp  at  powers 
not  given,  I  would  not  surrender  nor  abandon  powers  which 
are  given.  D.  Webster,  Speech  at  Pittsburg,  July,  1833. 
(6)  To  supply;  furnish:  as,  to  give  aid  or  comfort  to  the 
enemy. 

"We  do  not  dispute  Pitt's  integrity ;  but  we  do  not  know 
what  proof  he  had  given  of  it  when  he  was  turned  out  of 
the  army.  Macaulay,  William  Pitt. 

Mere  accuracy  is  to  Truth  as  a  plaster-cast  to  the  mar- 
ble statue ;  it  gives  the  facts,  but  not  their  meaning. 

Lowell,  Harvard  Anniversary. 

~  (c)  To  impart ;  communicate :  as,  to  give  a  twist  to  a  rope ; 
to  give  motion  or  currency  to  something ;  to  give  lessons 
in  drawing ;  to  give  instruction  in  Greek ;  to  give  an  opin- 
ion ;  to  give  counsel  or  advice. 

This  name  es  swete  &  loyful,  gyfand  sothfast  comforth 
TUto  mans  hert. 

Hampole,  Prose  Treatises  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  1,  note  4. 
The  King  of  Sardinia  has  not  only  carried  his  own  char- 
acter and  success  to  the  highest  pitch,  but  seems  to  have 
given  a  turn  to  the  general  face  of  the  war. 

Walpole,  Letters,  II.  15. 

She  went  to  his  shop,  riding  on  an  ass,  to  give  herself 

consequence.  E.  W.  Lane,  Modem  Egyptians,  I.  146. 

(d)  To  accord;  allow:  as,  to  give  one  a  hearty  reception ; 
to  give  the  accused  a  fair  trial,  or  the  benefit  of  a  doubt ; 
to  give  permission. 

You  must  always  give  your  men  of  great  reading  leave 
to  show  their  talents  on  the  meanest  subjects,  says  Euge- 
nius ;  it  is  a  kind  of  shooting  at  rovers :  where  a  man  lets 
fly  his  arrow  without  taking  any  aim,  to  show  his  strength. 
Addison,  Ancient  Medals,  1 
(et)  To  ascribe,  attribute,  or  impute  to. 
You  sent  me  deputy  for  Ireland ; 
Far  from  his  succour,  from  the  Mng,  from  all 
That  might  have  mercy  on  the  fault  thou  gav'st  him. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  iii.  2. 
If  you  would  not  give  it  to  my  modesty,  allow  it  yet  to 
my  wit ;  give  me  so  much  of  woman  and  cunning  as  not  to 
betray  myself  impertinently. 

B.  Jonson,  Bartholomew  Fair,  iv.  2. 
(/)  To  administer :  as,  to  give  one  a  blow ;  to  give  medi- 
cine. 

I  could  for  each  word  give  a  cuflf. 
Fletcher  {and  another).  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  iii.  1. 

3.  To  yield,  (o)  To  yield  as  a  product  or  result;  pro- 
duce; bring  forth;  afford:  as,  a  process  giwn^  the  best 
results ;  to  give  satisfaction  or  pleasure. 

The  number  of  men  being  divided  by  the  number  of 
ships  gives  four  hundred  and  twenty -four  men  a-piece. 

Arbuthnot. 

She  didn't  give  any  mUk ;  she  gave  bruises ;  she  was  a 
regular  Alderaey  at  that.      Dickens^  Hard  Times,  p.  255. 

€rive  largely  retains  the  meaning  of  geben,  to  yield,  as 
"grive  a  good  crop,"  and  in  connection  with  the  weather 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  ''give  rain"  or  "give  snow." 
Trails.  Ainer.  PkUol.  Ass.,  XVII.,  App.,  p.  xiii. 
(6)  To  be  a  source,  cause,  or  occasion  of ;  as,  to  give  offense 
or  umbrage ;  to  give  trouble. 

No  rank  mouth'd  slander  there  shall  give  offence, 
Or  blast  our  blooming  names,  as  here  they  do. 

Quarles,  Emblems,  v.  13. 
They  are  of  a  Kind  too  contemptible  to  give  ScandaL 
Congreve,  Way  of  the  World,  i.  3. 
(c)  To  yield  or  concede ;  allow :  as,  to  give  odds  in  a  game. 
(<Q  To  yield  or  relinquish  to  another ;  surrender :  as,  to 
give  ground ;  to  give  one's  self  up  to  justice ;  to  give  way. 
And  when  the  hardiest  warriors  did  retire, 
Kichard  cried  "Charge  I  and  give  no  foot  of  ground." 
Shak.,  3  Hen.  VI.,  I  4. 

(e)  To  emit ;  utter :  as,  to  give  a  sigh  or  a  shout ;  to  give 
the  word  to  go. 

At  his  entrance  before  the  King,  all  the  people  gaite  a 
great  shout.     Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  Works,  1. 162. 
So  you  must  be  the  first  that  gives  this  sentence. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  ii.  2. 
Thus  having  moum'd,  he  gave  the  word  around, 
To  ruse  the  breathless  body  from  the  ground. 

Dryden,  .^neid,  xL 

4.  To  take  or  allow  as  granted;  concede;  per- 
mit; admit,  (at)  To  grant  or  concede  as  a  fact;  ad- 
mit to  be ;  acknowledge :  with  to  be  understood,  or  some- 
times with /or  expressed. 

To  give  her  lost  eternally  .  .  . 
My  soul  bleeds  at  mine  eyes. 

Middleton,  Game  at  Chess,  1.  1. 
I  gave  them  lost, 
Many  days  since.     B.  Jonson,  Catiline,  v.  2. 
Fall  what  can  fall,  if,  ere  the  sun  be  set, 
I  see  you  not,  give  me  dead. 

Fletcher,  Spanish  Curate,  iv.  4. 
This  garland  shews  I  give  myself  forsaken. 

Fletcher,  Wildgoose  Chase,  iv.  1. 
Though  oppress'd  and  fallen, 
I  give  not  heaven  for  lost.  Milton,  P.  L.,  iL  14. 
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(6)  To  grant  permission  or  opportunity  to ;  give  leave  to ; 
allow;  enable. 

It  is  given  me  once  again  to  behold  my  friend.      Rowe. 

Then  give  thy  friend  to  shed  the  sacred  wine.  Pope. 
(c)  To  grant  as  a  supposition ;  suppose ;  assume :  as,  let 
AB  be  given  as  equal  to  CD. 

Given  the  proper  cause  or  combination  of  causes,  in  the 

absence  of  counteracting  causes,  the  effect  always  occurs. 

J.  M.  Bigg,  Mind,  XII.  560. 

5.  To  devote;  addict:  as,  to  give  one's  self  to 
study ;  to  be  much  gwen  to  idleness. 

I  will  give  him  unto  the  Lord  all  the  days  of  his  life. 

1  Sam.  i.  11. 
But  we  will  give  ourselves  continually  to  prayer,  and  to 
the  ministry  of  the  word.  Acts  vi.  4. 

She  is  given  too  much  to  aUichoUy  and  musing. 

Shak.,M..  W.  of  W.,i.  4. 

6.  To  provide  or  supply,  as  something  de- 
manded, or  obligatory,  or  required  by  the  cir- 
cumstances: as,  to  give  bonds  or  bail;  to  give 
evidence  in  court;  to  g'iwe  chapter  and  verse. — 

7.  To  show  or  put  forth,  hold  forth,  or  present. 

(a)  To  present  as  a  pledge :  as,  I  give  you  my  word  of  honor. 
(&)  To  present  for  acceptance,  consideration,  or  treatment ; 
put  forward  for  acceptance  or  consideration ;  tender ; 
offer:  as,  to  give  a  ball  or  a  dinner;  to  give  a  toast;  to 
give  an  exhibition. 

It  was  there  [at  the  "Crown  and  Lion"]  that  the  county 
assemblies  were  given.    It  was  in  the  assembly  rooms  that 
the  rare  meetings  on  Church  and  State  affairs  were  held. 
Saturday  Rev,,  Feb.,  1874,  p.  174. 
Our  ponderous  squire  will  give 
A  grand  political  dinner 
To  half  the  squirelings  near. 

Tennyson,  Maud,  xx. 

(c)  To  present  to  the  eye  or  mind ;  exhibit;  manifest:  as, 
to  give  promise  of  a  good  day ;  to  give  hope  of  success ;  to 
give  evidence  of  ability. 

The  young  Baraka't  soon  gave  promise  of  his  becoming 
a  hero.  F.  W.  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  II.  119. 

(d)  To  put  forth,  or  present  the  appearance  of  putting 
forth,  an  effort  resulting  in;  perform:  as,  the  ship  gave  a 
lurch. 

The  frightened  billows  gave  a  rolling  swell. 

Mickle,  tr.  of  Camoens's  Lusiad  (1771). 
[In  these  and  similar  locutions  in  which  give  is  followed  by 
a  noun,  it  corresponds  in  sense  to  a  verb  derived  from  that 
noun :  thus,  to  give  assent,  attention,  battle,  chase,  occasion, 
warning,  etc.,  =  to  assent,  attend,  battle,  chase,  occasion, 
warn,  etc.] 

8.  To  cause ;  make ;  enable :  as,  give  him  to 
understand  that  I  cannot  wait  longer. 

First,  I  give  you  to  understand 

That  Great  Saint  George  by  name 
Was  the  true  champion  of  our  land. 
TheSeven  Champions  of  Christendom  (Child's  Ballads,  1. 84). 
Each  man,  as  his  judgment  gives  him,  may  reserve  his 
Faith  or  bestow  it.  Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  ii. 

9t.  To  put;  bestow  or  place;  set:  as,  to  gi/oe 
fire  to  a  thing.     See  below. 

gev£  vndirnethe  a  fler  til  the  watir  of  blood  he  distillid 
by  the  pipe  of  the  lembike  into  a  glas  clepid  amphora,  rigt 
clene.  Book  of  Quinte  Essence  (ed.  Fornivall),  p.  12. 

lOf.  To  misgive. 

I  go  blindfold  whither  the  course  of  my  ill  hap  carries 
me,  for  now,  too  late,  my  heart  gives  me  this  our  separat- 
ing can  never  be  prosperous.     Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  iii. 
I  will  looke  to  that.    But  I  cannot  tell  indeede  how  my 
minde  gives  me,  that  all  is  not  well. 

Terence  in  English  (1614). 
Methought 
He  should  be  beaten  for 't;  my  mind  so  gave  me,  sir, 
I  could  not  sleep  for  't. 

Fletcher  (pmA  anotherT),  Nice  Valour,  v.  1. 

1  If.  To  bear  as  a  cognizance* 
They  may  give  the  dozen  white  luces  in  their  coat. 

Shak.,'M..  W.  of  W.,  i  1. 
I  give  the  fiaming  heart. 
It  is  my  crest. 
Middleton,  More  Dissemblers  besides  Women,  i.  3. 
Give  me,  I  prefer  or  prefer  to  have :  a  common  collo- 
quial phrase  expressing  preference  for  a  thing. 
As  for  me,  give  me  liberty,  or  give  me  death ! 

Patrick  Henry,  Speech,  March,  1775. 
Crive  me  the  good  old  times.  BiUwer. 

Give  me  your  hands.  See  hand.— Give  you  good  event, 
good  morrowt,  etc.,  archaic  elliptical  expressions  for 
God  give  you  good  even,  good  morrow,  etc.  Such  phrases 
were  still  further  contracted  to  Godgi'  god-den,  godigoden, 
etc.  See  ^7001*,  a.— To  give  a  back.  See  ftacfci .— To  give 
a  bit  of  one's  mind.  See  bit^.—To  give  aim,  a  han- 
dle, a  loose,  etc.  See  the  nouns.— To  give  audience, 
(at)  To  listen ;  be  carefully  attentive. 

When  he  speaketh,  giu£  avdyence^ 
And  from  him  doe  not  shrinke. 

Babees  Book(K  E.  T.  S.),  p.  75. 

(b)  To  grant  an  interview  or  a  Wearing :  said  of  sovereigns, 
judges,  and  other  persons  in  authority:  as,  to  give  a/udi- 
67ice  to  an  envoy.— To  give  away,  (a)  To  alienate  (the  ti- 
tle to  or  property  of  a  thing) ;  make  over  to  another ;  trans- 
fer :  as,  to  give  a/way  one's  books ;  to  give  away  a  bride. 

Whatsoever  we  employ  in  charitable  uses  during  our 
lives  is  given  away  from  ourselves.  Bp.  Atterbury. 

(b)  To  cause  or  permit  to  be  known ;  let  out ;  betray :  as, 
to  give  away  a  Becret;  to  (/iwe  the  whole  thing  away.  [Chief- 
ly colloq.]    (ct)  To  allow  to  be  lost ;  lose  by  neglect. 
Be  merry,  Cassio, 
For  thy  solicitor  shall  rather  die 
Than  give  thy  cause  away. 

Shak.,  OtheUo,  ul  3. 
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To  give  back,  to  return ;  restore.— To  give  battle.  See 
battlel.— To  give  birth  to,  to  bear  or  bring  forth,  as  a 
child ;  hence,  to  he  the  origin  or  cause  of :  as,  religious 
dilferences  have  given  birth  to  many  sects. 

There  is  some  pre-eminence  conferred  by  a  family  hav- 
ing for  five  successive  generations  given  birth  to  individu- 
als distinguished  by  their  merits.  Brougham. 

To  give  chase,  effect.    See  the  nouns.—  To  give  ear,  to 

listen;  pay  attention;  give  heed. 

0  Eve,  in  evil  hour  thou  didst  give  ear 
To  that  false  worm,  of  whomsoever  taught 
To  counterfeit  man's  voice.    Milton,  P.  L,,  ix.  1067. 
The  uproar  and  terror  of  the  night  kept  people  long 
awake,  sitting  with  pallid  faces  giving  ear. 

R.  L.  Stevenson,  Treasure  of  Franchard. 

To  give  fire,  (at)  To  fire  off ;  make  a  discharge,  as  of  fire- 
arms. 

A  man  of  John  Oldham's,  having  a  musket,  which  had 
been  long  charged  with  pistol  bullets,  not  knowing  of  it, 
gave  fire,  and  shot  three  men. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  96. 

(6)  To  give  the  word  to  fire.— To  give  fire  to,  to  set  on 
fire.    [Rare.] 

One  took  a  piece,  and  by  accident  gave  fire  to  the  pow- 
der, which  blew  up  the  deck. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  1. 146. 
To  give  forth,  to  publish;  tell;  report  publicly. 

Soon  after  it  was  given  forth,  and  believed  by  many,  that 
the  king  was  dead.  .Sir  J.  Hayward. 

Eecommending  to  some  of  us  with  him  [George  Fox]  the 
dispatch  and  dispersion  of  an  epistle,  just  given  forth  by 
him,  to  the  churches  of  Christ  throughout  the  world. 

Penn,  Rise  and  Progress  of  Quakers,  v. 

To giveground.  See^roujidi.- Togivein,todeclare; 
make  known ;  tender :  as,  to  give  in  one's  adherence  to  a 
party.— To  give  it  to  one,  to  rate,  scold,  or  beat  one 
severely.  [Colloq.]— To  give  line,  rein,  head,  etc.,  to 
slacken  or  pay  out  the  line  (as  in  angling)  or  the  reins  (as 
in  riding  or  driving),  and  thus  give  full  liberty ;  hence,  to 
give  more  play,  freedom,  or  scope  :  as,  give  him  line;  give 
the  horse  his  head;  to  give  rein  to  one's  fancy. 

Falkenberg's  horse  .  .  .  began  to  plunge  and  rear.  "I 
will  give  him  his  head  for  a  little  way,  and  turn  again  and 
meet  you,"  called  Falkenberg. 

Mrs.  Alexander,  The  Freres,  xxii 

To  give  mouth.  See  mouth.— Ho  give  no  forcet.  See 
to  make  no  force,  under /orcei. — To  give  OflF.  (a)  To  send 
out ;  put  forth ;  emit :  as,  to  give  off  branches ;  the  fire 
gape  off  a.  dense  smoke. 

For  in  all  ganglia  save,  perhaps,  the  very  simplest,  the 
corpuscles  or  vesicles  give  off  processes  more  or  less  nu- 
merous, and  usually  more  or  less  branched. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Psychol.  (2d  ed.),  §  2L 
(6t)  To  resign ;  abandon ;  relinquish ;  give  up :  as,  they 
gave  off  the  voyage. 

Did  not  the  prophet 
Say,  that  before  Ascension-day  at  noon. 
My  crown  I  should  give  off?  Shak.,  K.  John,  v.  L 
He  .  .  .  gave  off  all  partnership  (excepte  in  name),  as 
was  found  in  ye  issue  of  things. 

Bradford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  SOL 

,  To  give  one  a  flap  with  a  foxtallt.   See  foxtail— To 

five  one  a  hat.  See  hat— To  give  one  a  rope's  end. 
e&  end.— To  give  one  fits.    See  fiti.— To  give  one 
place,  to  give  precedence  to  one ;  yield  to  one's  claims. 

Sit  thou  not  in  the  highest  place, 
Where  the  good  man  is  present, 
But  gyue  hiim,  place :  his  maners  marke 
Thou  with  graue  aduysement. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  103. 

To  give  one's  hand.  See  hamd.~To  give  one's  self 
away,  to  betray  one's  self ;  expose  one's  secret  thought 
or  intention,  as  by  a  lapse  of  the  tongue  or  a  careless  ac- 
tion. [Colloq.]— To  give  one's  self  up.  (a)  To  surren- 
der one's  self,  as  to  the  authorities.  (&)  To  despair  of  one's 
recovery;  conclude  one's  self  to  be  lost,  (c)  To  resign  or 
devote  one's  self. 

Let  us  give  ourselves  wholly  wp  to  Christ  in  heart  and  de- 
sh-e.  Jer.  Taylor,  Holy  Living. 

To  give  one  the  bag,  canvas,  dor.  geek,  hat,  sack, 
etc.  See  the  nouns.— To  give  one  the  lie  in  his  throatt, 
to  accuse  one  of  outrageous  lying ;  throw  back,  as  it  were, 
a  lie  into  the  throat  from  which  it  proceeded.— To  givfl 
(one)  the  slip,  to  slip  away  from ;  escape  from  stealthily ; 
elude :  as,  to  give  the  police  the  slip. 

Being  sufficiently  weary  of  this  mad  Crew,  we  were  will- 
ing to  give  them  tfie  slip  at  any  place  from  whence  we 
might  hope  to  get  a  passage  to  an  English  Factory. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  1. 402. 

Difficulty  enough  I  had  to  bring  this  fellow.— I  don't 
know  what's  the  matter;  but  if  I  had  not  held  him  by 
force,  he'd  have  given  me  the  slip. 

Sk&ndwn,  Tlie  Rivals,  iv.  2. 

To  give  (one)  the  time  of  day.  or  the  day,  to  greet 

sociably ;  salute  in  a  friendly  way. 
But  he  .  .  .  would  not  so  them  slay. 
But  gently  waking  them  gave  them  the  time  of  day. 

*  S'^JCTwer,  F.  Q.,  VL  XL  38. 

Sweetly  she  came,  and  with  a  modest  blush, 
Gave  him  the  day,  and  then  accosted  thus. 

W.  Brovme,  Britannia's  Pastorals,  i.  2. 
To  give  out.  (a)  To  hand  out;  distribute:  as,  to  ^ve 
out  rations.  (6)  To  emit ;  send  out :  as,  it  gives  out  a  bad 
odor. 

The  damp  hirch  sticks  gave  out  a  thick  smoke,  which 
almost  stifled  us.  B.  Taylor,  Northern  Travel,  p.  1-ii. 
(c)  To  issue;  assign;  announce;  publish;  report:  as,  to 
give  out  the  lessons  for  the  day ;  it  was  given  ovi  tlia^  ne 
was  bankrupt. 

Ay,  but,  master,  take  heed  how  you  give  this  out;  Hor- 
ace is  a  man  of  the  sword.        B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  iv,  4. 
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I'll  give  you  out  lor  dead,  and  by  yourself 
And  shew  the  instrument. 

Beau.  cmdFl.,  Thierry  and  Theodoret,  Iv.  1. 

The  night  was  distinguished  by  the  orders  which  he  gave 

out  to  his  army,  that  tliey  should  forbear  all  insulting  of 

their  enemies.  '  Addison. 

The  number  slain  is  generally  believed  much  greater 

than  is  given  out.  Walpole,  Letters,  II.  21. 

(d)  To  represent ;  represent  as  being ;  declare  or  pretend 
to  be. 

It  is  the  .  .  .  bitter  disposition  of  Beatrice  that  ...  so 
gives  me  out.  Shale,  Much  Ado,  ii.  1. 

(e)  In  mutie,  to  enunciate  or  play  over';  of  a  voice-part  in 
a  contrapuntal  work,  to  enunciate  (a  theme) ;  of  an  organ- 
ist, to  play  over  (a  hymn-tune)  before  it  is  sung.— To  give 
over.  [Now  more  commonly  to  give  up  in  all  uses.]  (a) 
To  abandon ;  relinquish. 

We  pray  you,  for  your  own  sake,  to  embrace  your  own 
safety,  and  gim  over  this  attempt. 

Shale.,  As  you  like  it,  i.  2. 

If  such  ships  come  not,  they  ffiue  ouer  taking  any  more. 

Oapt.  John  Smith,  Works,  II.  249. 

God  was  not  angry  with  Moses,  so  as  that  he  gave  over 

his  purpose  of  delivering  Israel.  Donne,  Sermons,  v. 

(!i)  To  abandon  all  hope  of. 

Not  one  foretells  I  shall  recover; 
But  all  agree  to  give  me  over. 

Swift,  Death  of  Dr.  Swift. 
(e)  To  devote  or  addict. 

Humane  nature  retains  an  abhorrency  of  sin,  so  far  that 
it  is  impossible  for  men  to  have  the  same  esteem  of  those 
who  are  given  over  to  all  manner  of  wickedness. 

StiBmgfleet,  Sermons,  I.  ii. 

To  give  place  to,  to  yield  precedence  or  superiority  to ; 
make  way  for. 

I  went  to  the  Jesuites  College  againe,  the  front  whereoflf 
gives  place  to  few  for  its  architecture. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Nov.  23, 1644. 

When  the  day  grows  too  busy  for  these  gentlemen  to  en- 
joy any  longer  the  pleasures  of  their  dishabille  with  any 
manner  of  confidence,  they  give  place  to  men  who  .  .  . 
come  to  the  coffee-house  either  to  transact  affairs,  or  en- 
joy conversation.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  49. 
To  give  rise,  to  give  origin,  cause,  or  occasion. 

Very  trifling  circumstances  often  give  rise  to  the  most 
injurious  tales.  Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  i.  1. 

In  addition  to  feelings  of  contact  or  pressure  referred  to 
the  sensory  surface,  contact  may  give  rise  to  a  sensation  of 
temperatui-e,  according  as  the  thing  touched  feels  hot  or 
cold.  Enayo.  Brit.,  XXIII.  478. 

To  give  the  bob,  to  give  the  butt,  etc.  See  the  nouns. 
—To  give  the  cold  shoulder.  See  cold.—lo  give  the 
day.  See  to  give  {one)  the  ti/me  of  day. —  To  give  the 
devil  his  due.  See  devil.— To  give  the  glaiks.  See 
glaa.—'Io  give  the  gleekt.  See  gleek^.— To  give  the 
handt.  SeeAajid.— Togive  thehandof.  See  hand.— 
To  give  the  lie,  or  give  the  lie  to,  to  contradict ;  de- 
clare or  prove  to  be  false  or  untrue. 

Beside,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have  heard  of  you,  that 
you  are  a  man  whose  religion  lies  in  talk,  and  that  your 
conversation  gives  this  your  mouth-profession  the  lie. 

Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress, j)..1.5p. 

It  was  an  Alderney  cow.  .  .  .  Her  eyes  were  mild,  and 
soft,  and  bright.  Her  legs  were  like  the  legs  of  a  deer ; 
and  in  her  whole  gait  and  demeanour  she  almost  gave 
the  lie  to  her  own  name.        Trollope,  Belton  Estate,  I.  99. 

To  give  the  mitten.    See  mitten.— To  give  tongue,  to 

set  up  a  bark ;  break  out  barking,  as  at  the  sight  of  game : 
said  of  dogs. 

At  noon  he  crossed  the  track  of  a  huge  timber- wolf ;  in- 
stantly the  dog  gave  tongue,  and,  rallying  its  strength, 
ran  along  the  trail.  The  Century,  XXXVI.  S35. 

To  give  up.  (a)  To  resign;  quit;  abandon  as  hopeless 
or  useless :  as,  to  give  up  a  cause ;  to  give  up  the  argu- 
ment. 

But  you  say  he  has  entirely  given  up  Chai'les— never 
sees  him,  hey  7  Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  ii.  3. 

ft)  To  surrender;  relinquish;  cede;  as,  to  give  up  a  for- 
tress to  an  enemy ;  in  this  treaty  the  Spaniards  gave  up 
Louisiana. 

My  last  is  said.    let  me  give  up  my  soul 

Into  thy  bosom. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Maid's  Tragedy,  y.  4. 

(ct)  To  deliver ;  make  public ;  show  up. 

And  Joah  gave  up  the  sum  of  the  number  of  the  people 
unto  the  king.  2  Sam.  xxiv.  9. 

I'll  not  state  them 
By  giving  up  their  characters.  Beau,  and  Fl. 
(d)  To  despair  of  the  recovery  of ;  abandon  hope  in  regai-d 
to:  as,  the  doctors  gave  him  up.— TO  give  up  the  ghost. 
See  ghost.— To  give  way.  (a)  To  yield ;  withdraw ;  make 
room. 

At  this  the  Croud  gave  way. 
Yielding,  like  Waves  of  a  divided  Sea. 

Congreve,  Iliad. 
(i>t)  To  yield  assent ;  give  pel-mission. 

The  President  had  occasion  of  other  imploiment  for 
them,  and  gaue  way  to  Master  Wyffln  and  Sarieant  leftrey 
Abbot,  to  goe  and  stab  them  or  shoot  them. 

Quoted  in  Oapt.  John  Smith's  Works,  I.  231. 
At  length,  after  much  debate  of  things,  the  Gov  .  .  . 
gave  way  that  they  should  set  corne  every  man  for  his 
owne  perticuler.  Bradford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  134. 
(<!).To  fail;  yield  to  force;  break  or  fall;  break  down: 
as,  the  ice  gave  way,  and  the  horses  were  drowned ;  the 
seaflfolding  gave  way;  the  wheels  or  axletree  gave  way. 

The  truest  sense  and  knowledge  of  our  duty  give  way  in 
the  presence  of  mighty  temptations.  . 

Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  II.  xiv. 
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(d)  Naut. ,  to  begin  or  resume  rowing,  or  to  increase  one's 
exertions :  chiefly  in  the  imperative,  as  an  order  to  a 
boat's  crew.- To  give  way  to,  to  make  way  for;  retire 
or  recede  in  favor  or  on  account  of :  as,  to  give  way  to 
one's  superiors. 

Through  a  large  part  of  several  English  shires  the 
names  which  the  English  had  given  to  the  spots  which 
they  wrested  from  the  Briton  gave  way  to  new  names 
which  marked  the  coming  of  another  race  of  conquerors. 
K.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  150. 
=  S3m.  Give,  Confer,  Bestow,  Present,  Grant.  Give  is  ge- 
neric, covering  the  others,  and  applying  equally  to  things 
tangible  and  intangible :  as,  to  give  a  man  a  penny,  a 
hearing,  one's  confidence.  Conferring  is  generally  the  act 
of  a  superior  allowing  that  which  might  be  withheld :  as, 
to  confer  knighthood  or  a  boon.  Bestow  and  grant  em- 
phasize the  gratuitousness  of  the  gift  somewhat  more 
than  the  others.  Present  implies  some  formality  in  the 
act  of  giving  and  considerable  value  in  the  gift.  Grant 
may  presuppose  a  request,  may  imply  formality  in  the  giv- 
mg,  and  may  express  an  act  of  a  sovereign  or  a  govern- 
ment: as,  to  grwnt  land  for  a  hospital;  but  it  has  broader 
uses :  as,  to  grant  a  premise. 

For  generous  lords  had  rather  give  than  pay.      Young. 
The  publick  marks  of  honour  and  reward, 
Conferr'd  upon  me.  Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  993. 

The  lord  magnified  Solomon,  .  .  .  and  bestowed  upon 
him  such  royal  majesty  as  had  not  been  on  any  king  be- 
fore him  in  Israel.  1  Chron.  xxix.  25. 

They  presented  unto  him  gifts,  gold  and  frankincense 
and  myrrh.  Mat.  ii.  11. 

0,  wherefore  did  Godgrant  me  my  request? 

Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  366. 

11.  vntrans.  1.  To  transfer  or  impart  gratui- 
tously sometliing  valuable ;  tran  sf  er  that  which 
is  one's  own  to  another  without  compensation; 
make  a  gift  or  donation. 

It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.       Acts  xx.  35. 

2.  To  yield,  as  from  pressure,  failure,  soften- 
ing, decay,  etc.;  fall  away;  drawback;  relax; 
become  exhausted. 

Some  things  are  harder  when  they  come  from  the  fire, 
and  afterwards  give  again  and  grow  soft. 

Baemi,  Nat.  Hist. 
Now  back  he  giues,  then  rushes  on  amain. 

Daniel,  Civil  Wars. 
Only  a  swept  and  virtuous  soul. 
Like  seasoned  timber,  never  gives. 

6.  Herbert,  Vertue. 
His  face  is  pale,  his  gait  is  shuffiiug,  his  elbows  are 
gone,  his  boots  are  giving  at  the  toes. 

W.  Besant,  Fifty  Years  Ago,  p.  50. 

3.  To  open,  or  afford  an  opening,  entrance,  or 
view;  lead:  with  into,  on,  or  upon.  [A  Gral- 
lioism:  F.  dormer  sur.2 

The  crazy  gateway  giving  upon  the  filthy  lane. 

All  the  Year  Bound. 
A  well-worn  pathway  courted  us 
To  one  green  wicket  in  a  privet  hedge ; 
This,  yielding,  gave  into  a  grassy  walk. 

Tennyson,  Gardener's  Daughter. 
A  narrow  corridor  gave  into  a  wide  festival  space. 

Howells,  Their  Wedding  Journey,  p.  107. 
To  give  att,  to  attack.    Nares. 

Since  that  the  olde  poet  peroeiveth  he  cannot  withhold 
our  poet  from  his  endevours,  and  put  him  to  silence,  he 
goeth  about  by  taunts  to  terrific  him  from  writing.  And 
thus  he  gives  at  him.  Terence  in  English  (1614). 

To  give  back,  to  retire ;  withdraw;  yield. 

The  ground  besprinkled  was  with  blood, 

Tarquin  began  to  faint ; 
For  he  gave^back,  and  bore  his  shield 
So  low,  he  did  repent. 
Sir  Lancelot  du  Lake  (Child's  Ballads,  I.  60). 
Then  Christian  pulled  it  out  of  his  bosom,  and  began  to 
try  at  the  dungeon  door,  whose  bolt,  as  he  turned  the  key, 
gave  back.  Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  p.  178. 

To  give  in,  to  give  way ;  yield ;  confess  one's  self  beaten ; 
confess  one's  self  inferior  to  another;  submit. 

Women  in  shape  and  beauty  men  exceede : 
Here  I  give  in,  I  doe  conf  esse  't  indeede. 

The  Newe  Metamorphosis,  MS.  temp.  Jac.  1. 
If  you  do  fight,  fight  it  out;  and  don't  give  in  while  you 
can  stand  and  see.    T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Eugby,  ii.  5. 
To  give  in  to,  to  yield  assent  to ;  adopt. 

As  mirth  is  more  apt  to  make  proselytes  than  melan- 
choly, it  is  observed  that  the  Italians  have  many  of  them 
for  these  late  years  given  very  far  in  to  the  modes  and 
freedoms  of  the  French. 

Addison,  Remarks  on  Italy  (ed.  Bohn),  I.  374. 
They  give  in  to  all  the  substantial  luxuries  of  the  table, 
and  abstain  from  nothing  but  wine  and  wit. 

Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  iii.  3. 
Elizabeth  was  forced  to  give  in  to  a  little  falsehood  here ; 
for  to  acknowledge  the  substance  of  their  conversation 
was  impossible.  Ja/ne  Austen,  Pride  and  Prejudice,  p.  306. 
To  give  off,  to  cease  ;  forbear.  [Rare.]— To  give  ont,  to 
rush ;  fall  on. 

Your  orders  come  too  late,  the  fight's  begun  ; 
The  eneniy  gives  on  with  fury  led. 

Dryden,  Indian  Emperor. 
To  give  out,  to  become  exhausted :  as,  the  horses  gave 
out  at  the  next  milestone ;  the  water  gave  out. 
Madam,  I  always  heliev'd  you  so  stout, 
That  for  twenty  denials  you  would  not  give  out. 

Swift,  Grand  Question  Debated. 
Our  deer  were  beginning  to  give  out,  and  we  were  very 
anxious  to  reach  Muoniovara  in  time  for  dinner. 

B.  Taylor,  Northern  Travel,  p.  161. 
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To  give  over,  to  suspend  or  abandon  eflfort;  act  no 
more ;  stop. 

He  cry'd,  "Let  us  freely ^iue  o'er." 
Robin  Hood  and  the  Banger  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  209). 
They  gave  not  over,  though  their  enemies  were  Btronj; 
and  suttle.  Milton,  Apology  for  Smectyninuub. 

It  would  be  well  for  all  authors  if  they  knew  when  to 
give  over,  and  to  desist  from  any  further  pui-suits  after 
fame.  Addison. 

To  give  untot,  to  yield  to ;  make  allowance  for. 
We  must  give,  I  say. 
Unto  the  motives,  and  the  stirrers  up 
Of  humours  in  the  blood. 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  iii.  1. 
To  give  up.  (a)  To  abandon  effort,  expectation,  or  the 
like ;  give  out ;  come  to  a  stop.  (&)  To  become  moist,  as 
dry  salted  fish  when  the  salt  deliquesces  in  a  damp  place. 
[Technical.] 
give^  (giv),  »•  [<.  give^,v.'\  Capacity  for  yield- 
ing to  pressure;  yielding  character  or  quality; 
yieldingness ;  elasticity. 

Compared  to  the  Frenchman,  the  American  is  more 
loosely  hung  together,  and  has  more  swing  and  give  in  gait 
and  gesture.  A.  Rhodes,  Monsieur  at  Home,  p.  45. 

There  was  sufficient  give  in  the  velvet  to  prevent  frac- 
ture of  the  material  while  drying. 

Tel.  Jour,  and  Elect.  Rev.,  XXII.  461. 

gwe^,  V.    See  gyve. 

gi'Ven  (giv'n),  ^.  a.    1.  (xranted;  executed  and 
delivered.    Compare  date^,  1. 

Yeoven  at  our  manor  of  Greenwich  the  1st  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, in  the  29th  year  of  our  reign. 
Queen  Elizabeth  (1687),  Warrant  for  Execution  of  Maiy, 

[Queen  of  Scots. 

2.  Conferred;  bestowed;  imparted;  not  inher- 
ited or  possessed  naturally :  as,  a  given  name. 
—  3.  Admitted;  supposed;  allowed  as  a  sup- 
position; conceding:  as,  given  A  and  B,  C  fol- 
lows.— 4.  Specified  or  that  might  be  specified 
or  stated ;  certain ;  particular ;  specifically,  in 
math.,  virtually  known  or  determined:  as,  a 
given  magnitude — that  is,  a  known  magnitude. 
When  thepositionof  a  thingisknownitissaid  to  hegiven 
in  position ;  and  the  ratio  between  two  quantities  being 
known,  these  quantities  are  said  to  have  a  given  ratio. 
According  to  the  definitions  of  Euclid  (in  his  "Data"),  a 
magnitude  is  given  when  we  can  find  another  equal  to  it, 
a  ratio  is  given  when  an  identical  ratio  can  be  found,  a  po- 
sition is  given  when  it  remains  constantly  the  same,  etc. 

You  can  distinguish  between  individual  people  to  such 
an  extent  that  you  have  a  general  idea  of  how  a  given 
person  will  act  when  placed  in  given  circumstances. 

W.  K.  Clifford,  Lectures,  I.  76. 
Consciousness,  unless  as  a  definite  consciousness,  as  a 
conscious  act  at  a  given  time,  is  no  consciousness. 

Veitch,  Introd.  to  Descartes's  Method,  p.  cxxvii. 

5.  Disposed;  addicted.  [Now  used  only  with 
specific  qualification:  as,  given  to  drink;  given 
to  exaggeration.] 

Pointe  forth  six  of  the  best  giuen  lentlemen  of  this  Court. 
Ascham,  'The  Scholemaster,  p.  67. 
Fear  him  not,  Csesar,  he's  not  dangerous ; 
He  is  a  noble  Roman,  and  well  given. 

Shak.,  J.  C,  i.  2. 
I  am  mightily  given  to  melancholy. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  iii.  1. 
I  found  him  garrulously  given, 
A  babbler  in  the  land. 

Tennyson,  The  Talking  Oak. 
Given  bass_,  given  part,  in  musical  composition,  a  ba^s 
or  other  voice-part  which  is  furnished  or  assumed  as  a 
fixed  basis  for  the  harmony. 
giver  (giv'6r),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  gever; 
<  ME.  gyvere,  gevere,  yevere  (=  D.  gever  =  OHG. 
*gebdri,  Jcebari,  MHGr.  Gr.  geier  =  Sw.  gifvare  = 
Dan.  gvoer) ;  <  give^  +  -eri.]  One  who  gives ;  a 
donor;  a  bestower;  a  granter;  one  who  im- 
parts, dispenses,  distributes,  or  contributes. 
For  God  loueth  a  chearfull  geuer. 

Bible  0/1661,  2  Cor.  ix.  7. 
That  which  Moses  spake  unto  givers,  we  must  now  in- 
culcate unto  takers  away  from  the  Church. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  vii.  24. 

It  is  the  giver,  and  not  the  gift,  that  engrosses  the  heart 

of  the  Christian.  Kollock. 


gives,  n.pl.  See  i_ 
givre  (zhe'vr),  n.  [P.,  a  particular  use  of  gi/vre, 
hoar  frost,  dial,  also  icicle,  =  Pr.  gi/ore,  gilre 
=  Cat.  gehre,  hoar  frost ;  origin  obscure.]  An 
efloreseenoe  on  vanilla-pods.  See  the  extract. 
The  best  varieties  of  vanilla  pods  are  of  a  dark  choco- 
late brown  or  nearly  black  colour,  and  are  covered  with  a 
crystalline  efllorescence  technically  known  as  giwe,  the 
presence  of  which  is  taken  as  a  criterion  of  quality. 

Eneyc.  Brit.,  XXIV.  66. 
Giz,  n.    See  Geez. 

gizz  (giz),  m.     [Sc]     The  face;  countenance. 
Wi'  reekit  duds,  an'  reestit  gizz. 
Ye  did  present  your  smoutie  phizz 
'Mang  better  folk. 

Bums,  Address  to  the  De'il. 

gizzard  (giz'ard),  n.     [Formerly  gisard;  with 

excrescent  d  (or  with  term,  -ard  for  orig.  -er), 

<  ME.  giser  (also  giserne),  <  OF.  gezier,  jugi&r, 

jiiisier,  P.  gisier,  gizzard,  <  L.  gigerium,  only  in 
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pi.  gigeria,  the  cooked  entrails  of  povdtry.]  1. 
The  second  stomach  of  a  bird,  not  counting  the 
crop  or  craw  as  the  first ;  the  bulbous  or  muscu- 
lar stomach  (ventriculus  bulbosus),  succeeding 
the  proventriculus  and  succeeded  by  the  duode- 
num; the  gigerium.  in  most  birds,  especially  those 
which  feed  upon  grain  or  hard  seeds,  it  is  very  thick  and 
muscular,  and  lined  with  tough  leathery  (or  even  bony) 
epithelium,  the  organ  thus  forming  a  powerful  grinding- 
mill  in  which  the  food  is  triturated  after  being  mixed  with 
the  gastric  juice  of  the  preceding  glandular  stomach. 
2.  The  proventriculua  or  first  true  stomach  of 
insects,  generally  armed  inside  with  homy 
teeth. '  See  cut  under  Blattidce.—  S.The  stom- 
ach of  some  mollusks,  as  BulUdce,  when  mus- 
cular and  hardened. — 4.  Figuratively,  temper: 
now  only  in  the  phrase  to  fret  Okie's  gizzard. 
But  that  which  does  them  greatest  harm, 
Their  sp'ritual  gizzards  are  too  warm. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  III.  ii.  668. 

To  fret  one's  gizzard,  to  harass  one's  self ;  vex  one's  self, 
or  be  vexed.  [Vulgar.]— To  stick  in  one's  gizzard,  to 
prove  liard  of  digestion ;  be  distasteful  or  offensive ;  vex 
one.    [Vulgar.] 

gizzard-fallen  (giz'ard-f&"ln),  a.  Affected;  as 
a  bird,  with  faUing  of  the  anus  (prolapsus  ani) : 
a  term  used  by  pigeon-fanciers. 

gizzard-shad  (giz'ard-shad),  n.  A  popular 
name  of  the  isospoiidylous  fishes  of  the  fam- 
ily Dorosomidm,  related  to  the  anchovies,  her- 
rings, etc.  There  are  a  dozen  species,  chiefly  of  the 
genus  Dorosoma  (or  Chatoessus),  inhabiting  fresh  and 
brackish  waters  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  America  and  the 
eastern  coasts  of  Asia  and  Australia.    They  are  sluggish 


Gizzard-shad  {Dorasoma  cepediattutn), 

fishes,  feeding  on  mud,  and  having  a  muscular  gizzard, 
whence  the  name.  The  common  gizzard-shad  of  the  United 
States  is  Dorosoma  cepedianuTti.  Also  called  hickory-shad, 
mud'Shad,  white-eyed  shad,  and  thread-herring, 

gizzard-trout  (giz'ard-trout),  n.  Same  as  gil- 
laroo. 

gizzen  (giz'n),  a.  [Sc,  <  leel.  gisinn  =  Sw.  gis- 
tere = Dan.  jfjssere, leaky:  aeeigizsen,v.']    Leaky. 

—  To  gang  glzzeu,  to  crack,  gape,  or  split  for  want  of 
moisture:  said  of  tubs,  barrels,  etc.,  and,  figuratively,  of 
topers  deprived  of  drink. 

Ne'er  let's  garig  gizzen,  fy  for  shame, 

Wi'  drouthy  tusk.  Tarras,  Poems,  p.  134. 

gizzen  (giz'n),  v.  %.  [Sc,  also  written  geizen, 
geisin,  geyze;  <  Icel.  gisiw,  (=  Sw.  gistna  =  Dan. 
gisne),  become  leaky,  <  gisimn,  leaky:  see  giz- 
zen, a.]  1.  To  become  leaky  from  shrinkage, 
owing  to  want  of  moisture,  as  a  tub  or  barrel. 

—  2.  To  fade;  wither. 

Gl.    A  chemical  symbol  of  glucinum. 

glabella^  (gla-bel'a), n.;  pi. glabellce (-e).  [NL., 
fem.:  see  glabellumJ]  In  anat.  and  zool.,  same 
as  gldbellum. 

glabella^,  n.    Plural  of  gldbellum. 

glabellar  (gla-bel'ar),  a.  [<  glabellum  +  -arS.] 
In  anat.  and  zool.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  gla- 
bellum. 

The  glabellar  region  is  flat  and  smooth. 

H.  0.  'Forbes,  Eastern  Archipelago,  p.  262. 

glabellous  (gla-bel'us),  a.  [<  LL.  glabelliis, 
without  hair,  smooth,  dim.  of  L.  glaber,  smooth : 
see  glabrous.']    Same  as  glabellar. 

glabellum  (glar-bel'um),  n.;  pi.  glabella  (-a). 
fNL.,  dim.,  <  L.  glaber,  smooth:  see  glabrous.'] 
1.  In  human  anat.,  a  small  space  on  the  fore- 
head immediately  above  and  between  the  eye- 
brows.— 2.  In  trilobites,  the  median  convex 
portion  of  the  cephalic  shield,  being  the  cepha- 
lic continuation  of  the  thoracic  axis  or  tergum. 
See  cut  under  Trilobita. 

The  glabellum,  or  central  raised  ridge  of  the  cephalic 
shield,  is  a  continuation  of  the  thoracic  axis. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  226. 
The  lateral  region  ot  the  head  [of  trilobites],  the  median 
part  of  which  specially  projects  as  the  glabellum. 

Claus,  Zoology  (trans.),  I.  484. 
Also  glabella. 
glabrate  (gla'brat),  a.     [<  L.  gldbratus,  pp.  of 
glabrare,  deprive  of  hair  and  bristles,  lit.  make 
smooth,  <  gftefter,  smooth :  sei6  glabrous.']    1.  In 
zool.,  smooth;  bald;  glabrous;  having  no  hair 
or  other  appendages. — 3.   In  bot.,  becoming 
glabrous  from  age ;  somewhat  glabrous. 
glabreatet,  glabriatet  (gla'brf-at,  -bri-at),  v.  t. 
[Improp.  for  *glabrate,  v.  t. :  see  glabrate,  a.] 
To  make  smooth.     Cockeram. 
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glabrirostral  (gla-bri-ros'tral),  a.  [<  NL.  gla- 
brirostris,  <  L.  glaber,  smooth,  -I-  rostrum,  a 
beak.]  In  or«i*A.,  smooth-billed;  having  few 
and  slight,  if  any,  bristles  along  the  gape ;  want- 
ing rictal  vibrissa :  opposed  to  setirostral,  and 
said  of  certain  birds  of  the  family  Caprimulgi- 
dce,  most  members  of  this  family  being  setiros- 
tral.   P.  L.  Sclater. 

Glabrirostres  (gla-bri-ros'trez),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
pi.  of  glabrirostris,  smooth-billed:  see  glabri- 
rostral.] A  group  of  oaprimulgine  birds  with- 
out rictal  vibrissee,  as  the  night-hawks.  P.  L. 
Sclater. 

glabrityt  (glab'ri-ti),  n.  [<  L.  glabrita{t-)s, 
smoothness,  baldness,  <  glaber,  smooth:  see 
glabrous.]    Smoothness;  baldness.    Bailey. 

glabrous  (gla'brus),  a.  [<  L.  glaber  (glabr-), 
smooth,  without  hair,  =  OHG.  MHG.  glat,  Gr. 
glatt  =  D.  glad,  smooth,  sleek,  =  E.  glad:  see 
glad.]  Smooth;  having  a  surface  devoid  of 
hair  or  pubescence:  used  chiefly  in  zoology  and 
botany. 

glac6  (gla-sa'),  a.  [F.,  iced,  glazed,  pp.  of  gla- 
cer,  freeze,  <  glace,  ice,  <  L.  glades,  ice.]  Iced ; 
glossed;  glossy;  lustrous:  as,  glacS  iimt;  glad 
silk. 

A  large  quantity  of  thread  is  now  polished,  and  is  known 
in  the  trade  as  glad.  Encyc.  Brit.,  VI.  502. 

Glac^  silk,  a  thin  and  plain  silk  material  with  a  great 
deal  of  luster  or  gloss. — Mohair  glac6.    See  mohair. 

glaciable  (gla'shia-bl),  a.  [<  L.  glacia-re,  turn 
into  ice  (see  glaciate),  -t-  E.  -ble.]  Capable  of 
being  converted  into  ice.     [Bare.] 

From  mere  aqueous  and  glaeiable  substances  condens- 
ing them  [precious  stones]  by  frosts  into  solidities. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  ii.  1. 

glacial  (gla'shial),  a.  [=  F.  glacial  —  Sp.  Pg. 
glacial  =  It.  gldciale,  <  L.  glacialis,  icy,  frozen, 
full  of  ice,  <  glades,  ice.]  1.  Icy;  consisting 
of  ice ;  frozen ;  hence,  resembling  ice ;  figura- 
tively, having  a  cold,  glassy  look  or  manner. 

I  thought  it  not  amiss  to  call  our  consistent  self -shining 
substance  the  icy  or  glacial  noctimca  (and  for  variety — 
phosphorous).  Boyle,  Works,  IV.  467. 

His  manner  more  glacial  and  sepulchral  than  ever. 

Motley,  Uuited  Netherlands,  II.  203. 

It  stands  at  the  front  of  all  experiments  in  a  field  re- 
mote as  the  northern  heavens  and  almost  as  glacial  and 
clear.  Sted-man,  Vict.  Poets,  p.  94. 

2.  In  geol.,  referring  to  ice ;  associated  with 
the  geological  agency  of  ioe.-Glaclal  acetic  acid. 
See  izeetie  acid,  under  acetic.— Glacial  drift,  in  geol. 
See  dri/i,  &— Glacial  phosphoilc  acid,  monobasic  or 
metaphosphoric  acid,  HPOg.  It  is  a  white,  brittle,  deli- 
quescent solid.— The  glacial  epoch,  a  period  of  the 
earth's  history  when,  as  maintained  by  many  geologists, 
an  ice-sheet  extended  from  the  Scandinavian  range  in  all 
directions,  encroaching  on  Finland,  northern  Germany, 
and  even  a  part  of  Great  Britain ;  the  glaciers  of  the  Alps, 
Caucasus,  and  Pyrenees  being  also  at  that  time  consider- 
ably larger  than  they  are  now.  Traces  of  former  glacia- 
tion  are  observed  in  abundance  over  wide  areas  in  north- 
eastern North  America,  and  are  ascribed  by  most  geolo- 
gists to  the  former  presence  of  an  ice-sheet  covering  that 
region.  The  difficulty  of  accounting  for  the  presence  and 
movement  of  such  a  sheet  on  the  American  side  of  the 
Atlantic  is  much  greater  than  is  the  case  on  the  European 
side.  Since  in  New  England  and  the  region  of  the  great 
lakes  much  of  the  superficial  detritus  has  been ,  moved 
southward  from  the  place  of  its  origin  for  a  greater  or  less 
distance,  and  since  this  fact  was  frequently  observed  and 
much  commented  on  before  ice  became  a  recognized  fac- 
tor in  geology,  the  phenomena  now  usually  designated  as 
glacial  in  Europe  nave  been  in  America  associated  with 
the  word  drift;  the  loose  material  on  the  surface  being 
called  by  that  name,  and  the  epoch  of  its  accumulation, 
the  drift  epoch. 
glacialist  (gla'shial-ist),  n.     [<  gladal  +  -ist.] 

1.  One  who  explains  geological  phenomena  by 
reference  to  the  former  presence  of  ice.  The 
word  is  little  used  in  this  sense  except  with  some  other 
word  limiting  or  qualifying  it:  as,  an  advanced  glacial- 
ist; an  ultra-glacialist  (one  who  is  prone  to  magnify  the 
importance  of  ice  as  a  geological  agent). 

By  a  cursory  glance  the  glacialist  is  led  to  believe  that 
the  markings  must  be  referred  to  the  streams  of  inland  ice. 

Nature,  XXX.  203. 

We  have  certainly  no  evidence  that,  during  even  the 

severest  part  of  the  glacial  epoch,  an  ice-ca^,  like  that 

advocated  by  Agassiz  and  other  extreme  glacialiste,  ever 

existed  at  the  North  Pole. 

J.  Croll,  Climate  and  Cosmology,  p.  78. 

2.  One  who  makes  a  specialty  of  glacial  ge- 
ology. 

Nor  is  it  only  the  effects  of  land-ice  which  the  glacialist 
sees  marked  upon  the  rocks  of  Britain. 

Huxley,  Physiography,  p.  166. 
Also  gladologist. 
glacially  (gla'shial-i),  adv.     By  means  of  gla- 
ciers or  of  glaciation :  as,  gladally  formed  hol- 
lows. 

glaciarium  (gla-shi-a'ri-um),  n.;  pi.  gladaria 
(-a).  [NL.,  <  L.  glades,  ice.  Of.  glacier.]  A 
place,  as  a  buildmg,  provided  with  a  smooth 
level  flooring  of  artificial  ice  or  of  cement,  for 
skating,  especially  in  summer;  a  skating-rink. 
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Siunmer  skating  has  been  occasionally  provided  In ' '  gla- 
eiariums  "  by  means  of  artifloially  produced  ice. 

Encye.  Brit.,  XXII.  105. 
glaciate  (gla'shi-at),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  glaci- 
ated, ppr.  gladating.    [<  L.  gladatvs,  pp.  of  gla- 
dare,  turn  into  ice,  freeze,  <  glades,  ice.]    I. 
trans.  If.  To  convert  into  ice. 

To  measure  by  the  diflfering  weight  and  density  of  the 
same  portion  of  water  what  change  was  produced  in  it  be- 
twixt the  hottest  time  of  summer,  and  first  a  gladating 
degi'ee  of  cold,  and  then  the  highest  we  could  produce  by 
art.  Boyle,  Works,  II.  622. 

2.  To  cover  with  ice. 

The  formerly  glaciated  hemisphere  has  .  .  .  become 
the  warm  one,  and  the  warm  hemisphere  the  glaciated. 
Quoted  in  J.  Croll's  Climate  and  'i'ime,  p.  77. 

3.  To  give  an  ice-Uke  or  frosted  appearance 
to.     [A  trade  use.] 

[Iron]  chimneys,  ovens,  etc.,  and  melted,  not  enameled, 
glaciated,  or  tinned.    U.  S.  Cons.  Rep. ,  No.  73J  (1887),  p.  216. 

II.  intrams.  To  be  converted  into  ice.  John- 
son. 

glaciated  (gla'shi-a-ted),  p.  a.  Covered  with 
ice;  also,  acted  upon  by  ice;  showing  the  efEeots 
of  glacial  action. 

Rocky  substances  which  have  once  been  gloffiated,  if  I 
may  thus  express  the  peculiar  action  of  ice  upon  rocks, 
viz.  the  planing,  polishing,  scratching,  grooving,  and  fur- 
rowing of  their  surfaces,  can  never  be  mistaken  for  any- 
thing else.  C.  F.  Hall,  Polar  Expedition,  p.  66L 

On  almost  every  glaciated  surface  in  Maine  may  be  found 
isolated  drift  scratches  aberrant  both  in  direction  and  out- 
line." Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  8d  ser.,  XXX.  146. 

glaciation  (gla-shi-a'shon)j  n.  [<  glaciate  + 
-ion.]     1.  The  act  of  freezing. 

The  water  or  other  liquor  usually  beginning  to  freeze  at 
the  top,  and  it  being  the  nature  of  glaciation  to  distend 
the  water  and  aqueous  liquors  it  hardens,  it  is  usually  and 
naturally  consequent,  that  when  the  upper-crust  of  ice  is 
grown  thick,  and  by  reason  of  the  expansion  of  the  frozen 
liquor  bears  hard  with  its  edges  against  the  sides  of  the 
glass  contiguous  to  it,  the  included  liquor  (that  is  by  de- 
grees successively  turned  into  ice),  requiring  more  room 
than  before,  and  forcibly  endeavoring  to  expand  itself  ev- 
ery way,  finds  it  less  difficult  to  biu'St  the  glass  than  lift  up 
the  ice.  Boyle,  Hist.  Cold,  v. 

2.  The  result  of  freezing;  ice.     [Rare.] 

It  [ice]  is  jplain  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  but  round 
in  hayl,  which  is  also  a  glaciation. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  ii.  1. 

3.  In  geol.,  the  present  or  former  existence  of 
a  mass  of  ice,  glacier,  or  ice-sheet,  covering  a 
certain  region ;  subjection  to  the  action  of  ice. 
Thus,  it  is  said  that  the  surface  of  the  country  in  Sweden 
exhibits  the  effects  of  a  former  glaciation — that  is,  that 
the  surfaces  of  the  rocks  in  many  places  are  smoothed  or 
striated,  as  they  are  under  or  near  actual  glaciers  in  the 
Alps  or  elsewhere.   Such  surfaces  are  said  to  be  glaciated. 

4.  A  consequence  of  or  phenomenon  caused  by 
such  a  process  or  covering,  as  the  striation  and 
smoothing  of  rock-surfaces. 

glacier  (gla'shi6r  or  glas'i-6r),  w.  [<  P.  glacier 
(orig.  Swiss,  >  Gr.  gletscher),  <  glace,  ice,  <  L. 
glades,  ice.]  The  form  in  which  the  snow, 
falling  on  the  higher  parts  of  those  mountain- 
ranges  which  are  above  the  snow-line,  finds  its 
way  down  into  the  valleys.  Under  suitable  cli- 
matic conditions,  the  snow  which  thus  falls  does  not  all 
disappear  by  evaporation,  or  melt  at  once  and  run  off  in 
the  form  of  water,  but  becomes  gradually  convei-ted  into 
ice,  and  moves  slowly  down  the  mountain-slope  in  the 
depressions  or  valleys  until  it  reaches  a  point  where  the 
mean  temperature  has  so  far  risen  that  evaporation  and 
melting  counterbalance  the  supply  from  above.  Here 
the  glacier  ends,  and  a  stream  of  water  begins,  which 
is  often  the  head  of  some  large  river,  as  the  Gangootri 
glacier  of  the  Ganges,  or  the  Rhone  glacier  of  the  river 
of  that  name.  The  snow  of  the  glacier  is  not  transformed 
into  ice  at  once,  but  passes  through  the  intermediate  stage 
of  niYd  (German  Jim).  (See  Jim.)  Several  subordinate 
glaciers  often  combine  to  form  one  large  one,  a  result 
dejpendent  on  the  topography  of  that  part  of  the  moun- 
tam-range  in  which  the  glacier  takes  its  rise.  The  great 
glaciers,  those  of  the  first  order,  as  the  Gomer  and  the 
Aletsch  glaciers  in  Switzerland,  begin  in  large  amphithe- 
aters (cirques),  where  a  considerable  number  of  affluents 
are  forced  by  the  topogi'aphical  conditions  to  unite  in  form- 
ing one  great  glacier.  The  ice-stream  of  the  longest  gla- 
cier in  the  Swiss  Alps,  the  Gross  Aletsch,  was  in  1880  V>\ 
miles  in  length;  some  in  the  Himalayas  are  four  times  as 
long.  From  the  cliffs  which  overhang  the  glacier  is  always 
being  detached,  by  frost  and  aerial  erosion,  more  or  less 
detritus,  which  is  carried  downward  on  the  ice  as  it  moves, 
and  finally  dumped  at  the  terminus  of  the  ice-mass.  Such 
accumulations  of  debris  are  called  moraines,  and  are 
very  conspicuous  on  many  glaciers.  (See  moraine.)  The 
former  greater  extension  of  glaciers  over  certain  regions 
has  been,  and  still  is,  a  subject  of  much  discussion  among 
geologists.  See  the  glacial  epoch  (under  glacial)  and  ice.-- 
Glacier  tables,  large  stones  found  on  glaciers  supported 
by  pedestals  of  ice.  The  stones  attain  this  peculiar  po- 
sition by  the  melting  away  of  the  ice  around  them,  and 
the  depression  of  its  general  surface  by  the  action  of  the 
sun  and  rain.  The  block,  like  an  mnbrella,  protects  the 
ice  below  it  from  both;  and  accordingly  its  elevation 
measures  the  level  of  the  glacier  at  a  former  period.  After 
a  time  the  stone  table  becomes  too- heavy  for  the  column 
of  ice  on  which  it  rests,  or  its  equilibrium  becomes  un- 
stable, whereupon  it  topples  over,  and,  falling  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  glacier,  defends  a  new  space  of  ice,  and  begins 
to  mount  afresh.    J.  D.  Forbes. 
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glacidre  (glas-i-ar'),  n.  [F.,  <  glace,  ioe;  of. 
glacier.  J  A  cave ,  Assure,  or  depression  of  some 
kind  in  -wMoh  ioe  remains  permanently,  al- 
though in  quantity  varying  with  the  year  and 
the  season :  sometimes  called,  in  New  England, 
an  ice-cave  or  ice-glen. 

Certain  exceptional  cases  occurwliere,  owing  to  tlie  sub- 
sidence of  tlie  cold  winter  air  into  caverns  (^laiyiires),  ice 
is  formed  wliicli  is  not  wholly  melted,  even  though  the 
summer  temperature  of  the  caves  may  be  above  freezing- 
point.  A.  Qeikie. 

glacieret  (gla'shi6r-et  or  glas'i-6r-et),  n.  [< 
glacier  +  -et.'\  A  small  sheet  of  ice  or  n6v6, 
lying  under  the  snow-fields  at  the  summits  of 
the  highest  points  in  the  CordiUeras,  and  ex- 
posed to  view  when  after  a  series  of  excep- 
tionally dry  years  the  snow  has  nearly  or  quite 
melted  away:  a  name  given  by  J.  Le  Conte. 
The  glaoierets  are  considered  by  some  to  be  properly  de- 
nominated glaciers,  and  by  others  to  be  something  quite 
different  from  true  glaciers. 

glacier-snow  (gla'sMSr-sno),  n.    Same  as  nM. 

glacio-aciueous  (gla"shi6-a'kwe-us),  a.  [<  L. 
glomes,  ioe,  -I-  aqua,  water.]  Pertaining  to  the 
combined  action  of  ice  and  water. 

glaciological  (gla"shi-o-loj'i-ka,l).  a.  [<  glam- 
ology  +  4c-al.)i    Pertaining  to'glaoiology. 

glaciologist  (gla-shi-ol'o-jist),  n.  [<  glaoiology 
+  4st.']    Same  as  gladaUst. 

It  will,  I  hope,  meet  with  the  approval  of  your  veteran 
fflaeiologist.  Dawson,  in  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXX.  184. 

glaciology  (gla-shi-ol'o-ji),  n.  [<  L.  glaciea,  ioe 
(with  ref.  to  glacier),  +  Gr.  -hyyia,  <  Xiyeiv, 
speak:  see  -ology.1  The  science  of  the  forma- 
tion and  action  of  glaciers. 

glacionatant  (gla-shio-na'tant),  a.  [<  L.  gla- 
des, ioe,  +  natan{t-)8,  swinuning:  see  natant.l 
Belonging  to  or  affected  by  floating  ice,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  ice  moving  on  land. 
•  The  latter  [attenuated  edges,  border  of  the  drift]  are 
thought  to  represent,  one  a  glacial  and  the  other  a  glaeio- 
natant  action.  Science,  VIII.  157. 

glacioust  (gla'shi-us),  a.  [<  OF.  glacieux,  <  L. 
glades,  ice.]    Like  ice;  icy. 

Whicli  [mineral  solutions]  will  crystallize.  .  .  into  white 
and  glaciouB  bodies.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  ii.  1. 

glacis  (gla'sis,  or,  as  P.,  gla-se'),  n.  [=  D.  Gr. 
Dan.,  etc.,  glads,  <  F.  glacis,  formerly  also  glas- 
sis,  a  slippery  place,  a  sloping  bank  or  cause- 
way, a  strong  pent-house  upon  the  walls  or  the 
rampart  of  a  fortress,  <  OP.  glads,  icy,  slip- 
pery, glacer,  formerly  also  glasser,  <  L.  glaciare, 
freeze,  harden:  see  glaciate.2  A  gentle  slope 
or  sloping  bank,  (a)  In  fort,  a  sloping  bank  so  raised 
as  to  bring  the  enemy  advancing  over  it  into  the  most  di- 
rect line  of  Are  from  the  fort;  that  mass  of  earth  which 
serves  as  a  parapet  to  the  covered  way  having  an  easy  slope 
or  declivity  toward  the  cliampaign  or  ileld. 

"  Stand  firm,  and  be  ready,  my  gallant  60ths  1 "  sud- 
denly exclaimed  a  voice  above  them,  "  wait  to  see  the 
enemy ;  fire  low,  and  sweep  the  glacis." 

J.  F.  Cooper,  Last  of  JVIohicana,  xiv. 
Then  there  is  a  fine  broad  glacis  with  a  deep  ditch,  revet- 
ted on  scarp  and  counterscarp  —  drawbridges,  portcullis, 
all  the  material  appearances  of  a  great  fortress  are  here. 
W.  H.  Russell,  Diary  in  India,  I.  160. 
(6)  An  easy  slope,  like  that  of  the  shingle  piled  on  the 
shore  by  the  action  of  the  tides  and  waves,  less  steep  than 
a  talus.  Imp.  Diet. 
glaQUre  (F.  pron.  gla-sur'),  «•  [F.,,<  glacer, 
freeze,  glaze :  see  glaciate.^  A  thin  coating  of 
glass  used  for  glazing  fine  earthenware,  such 
as  artistic  terra-eottas.  Compare  glaze. 
glad  (glad),  a.;  compar.  gladder,  superl.  glad- 
dest. [<  MB.  glad,  gled,  <  AS.  glced,  shining, 
bright,  cheerful,  glad,  =  08.  glad  (in  comp.^ 
glad,  =  OPries.  gled,  smooth,  =  OD.  glad, 
glowing,  D.  glad,  bright,  smooth,  sleek,  = 
OH(J.  MHG.  glat,  bright,  smooth,  G.  glatt, 
smooth,  even,  polished,  plain,  bare,  slippery, 
=  Icel.  gladhr,  bright,  glad,  =  Sw.  Dan.  glad, 
glad  (of.  Sw.  glatt,  Dan.  glat,  smooth,  <  Gr.); 
akin  to  L.  glaber,  smooth,  without  hair  (L.  6  = 
B.  d,  as  iaL,  6«89'ta  =rB.  heard),  =  OBT4g.  gla- 
MM  =  Kuss.  gladkie,  smooth,  even,  polished 
(OBulg.  gladiU  =  Serv.  gladiU  =  Buss,  gladite, 
etc.,  make  smooth),  =  Lith.  glodas,  smooth. 
The  orig.  sense  'smooth'isnot  recorded  in  AS., 
and  is  rare  (and  perhaps  imported)  in  ME. 
Renee glade^.^  If.  Smooth;  level;  open.  Com- 
pare glade^. 

In  places  glade  [plural]  and  lene,  in  places  drie, 
The  medes  [meads,  meadows]  clensed  tyme  is  now  to  make. 
Palladius,  Husbondrie  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  44. 
S.  Acting  smoothly  or  freely;  moving  easily: 
as,  a  glad  door  or  bolt.  [Prov.  Eng.]— 3+.  In 
good  condition ;  thriving. 

The  weedes  with  an  hande  must  uppe  bewronge, 
And  thai  that  thynnest  standeth  beth  gladdest. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  X.  S.),  p.  BO. 

4.  Shining;  bright;  cheerful;  wearing  the  ap- 
pearance of  joy :  as,  a  glad  countenance. 
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He  be-heilde  her  with  a  gladde  chere. 

MerlinCE.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  227. 
Olad  evening  and  glad  mom  orown'd  the  fourth  day. 

Milton,  P.  1.,  viL  386. 
'Twas  in  the  glad  season  of  spring. 

Cowper,  Morning  Dream. 
5_.  Peeling  joy,  pleasure,  or  satisfaction,  espe- 
cially with  reference  to  some  particular  event ; 
pleased;  gratified;  well  contented;  joyful:  rare- 
ly used  attributively  in  this  sense,  but  usually 
in  the  predicate,  where  it  is  used  absolutely  or 
followed  by  of  or  at,  or  by  an  infinitive  with 
to :  as,  to  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  oblige  a 
friend. 

Whan  that  comli  quen  tho  tidinges  herde, 

A  gladdere  womman  in  world  was  ther  non  a-liue. 

William  of  Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  4943. 
He  that  is  glad  at  calamities  sliall  not  be  unpunished. 

Prov.  xvii.  5. 
The  fathers  [of  the  church]  were  glad  to  be  heard,  glad 
to  be  liked,  and  glad  to  be  understood  too. 

Donne,  Sermons,  v. 
Per  life  and  love  that  has  been,  I  am  glad. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  II.  167. 

6.  CausLug  joy  or  pleasure;  giving  satisfaction; 
pleasing. 

Her  conversation 
More  glad  to  me  than  to  a  miser  money  is. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 
He  went  throughout  every  city  and  village,  preaching 
and  shewing  the  glad  tidings  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Luke  viii.  1. 
=Syn.  6.  Joyous,  delighted,  animated,  exhilarated. —  6. 
Gladsome,  cheering,  exhilarating,  animating.  See  glad- 
ness. 
gladt,  n.  [<  ME.  glad,  <  AS.  glmd,  n.  (=  leel. 
gledhi,  t,  =  Dan.  glrnde),  gladness,  <  glced,  glad: 
see  glad,  as.]    Gladness. 

When  he  was  come  and  knewe  that  it  was  she, 
ffor  very  glad  he  wist  not  what  to  saye. 

Qenerydes  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  L  1265. 

glad  (glad),«. ;  pret.  and  pp.  gladded,  ppr.  glad- 
ding.    [<  ME.  gladen,  gladden,  gladien,  gledien, 

<  AS.  gladkm,  tr.  make  glad,  intr.  be  glad  (= 
Icel.  gledhja  =  Sw.  glddja  =  Dan.  glcsde,  make 
glad),  <  gtcedi  glad:  see  glad,  o.]  I.  trans.  To 
make  glad;  gladden.     [Now  only  poetical.] 

Whanne  them^erour  hade  herd  how  [that]  hit  ferde. 
He  was  gretteli  gladed,  and  oft  Crist  thonked, 

William  of  Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  4872. 
The  king  is  sad,  and  must  be  gladded  straight. 
Greene  ami  Lod^e,  Looking  Glass  for  Lond.  and  Eng. 
Thou  thoughtest . .  .  that  all  the  Tartar  host  would  praise 
Thy  courage  or  thy  craft,  and  spread  thy  fame, 
To  glad  thy  father  in  his  weak  old  age. 

M.  Arnold,  Sohrab  and  Kustum. 
Il.t  intrans.  To  be  glad ;  rejoice. 
Oladeth,  ye  fowles,  on  the  morowe  gray. 

Chaucer,  Complaint  of  Mars,  1. 1. 
Thow  gladdyst,  thou  wej>ist,  I  sitt  the  bygh. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  FurnivaU),  p.  167. 
Absence  shall  not  take  thee  from  mine  eyes,  nor  afinic- 
tions  shall  bar  me  from  gladding  in  thy  good. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  iii. 

gladdenl  (glad'n),  v.  [<  glad  +  -e»i  (3).  Cf. 
glad,  «).]  I.  trans.  To  make  glad  or  joyful; 
cheer;  please. 

Thence  to  the  south  extend  thy  gladden'd  eyes ; 
There  rival  flames  with  equal  gloiy  rise. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iii.  79. 
It  is  impossible  to  resist  the  s'ZatZdemTC^  influence  of  fine 
weather  and  fair  wind  at  sea.    Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p.  22. 
=Syn.  To  comfort,  gratify,  delight,  rejoice,  animate,  en- 
liven. 
II.  intrans.  To  become  glad;  rejoice. 
So  shall  your  country  ever  gladden  at  the  sound  of  your 
voice.  Adams. 

gladden^  (glad'n),  n.     [See  glade^.^    A  glade. 

[North.  Eng.] 
gladden^  (glad'n),  n.     [Also  written  gladdon, 

gladen,  gladwyn,  gladwim  (and  gladder,  glader) ; 

<  ME.  gladene,  gladme,  gladone,  gladon,  <  AS. 
glcedene,  a  plant.  Iris  Psevdacorm,  glossed  by 
L.  gladiolus,  of  which  the  AS.  name  is  an  ac- 
commodated form,  <  L.  gladiolus,  sword-lily 
(so  called  in  reference  to  the  sword-like  leaves), 
lit.  a  little  sword:  see  gladiolus."]  A  plant  of 
the  iris  family,  especially  Iris  fcetidissima.  See 
Iris,  8. 

gladder  If  (glad'to),  n.   [<  ME.  glader,  <  gladien, 

make  glad.]    One  who  makes  glad  or  gives  joy. 

0  lady  myn,  Venus,  .  .  . 

Thou  gladere  of  the  mount  of  Citheroun. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  1. 1365. 

gladder^t  (glad'er),  n.    Same  as  gladden?. 

gladder^  (glad'er),  a.    Comparative  of  glad. 

gladdont  (glad'on),  «.    See  gladden^. 

gladei  (glad),  ii'.  [Not  found  in  ME.  or  AS., 
feut  <  ME.  glad  (pi.  glade)  (rare),  smooth,  usu- 
ally bright,  joyful,  <  AS.  gUed,  shining,  bright, 
= Icel.  gladhr,  shining,  bright,  =  D.  glad,  bright, 
smooth,  etc. :  see  glad.    Cf .  Sw.  dfial.  glad-yp- 
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pen,  completely  open,  said  of  a  lake  from  which 
the  ioe  has  all  melted  away;  glatt,  adv.  (for 
*  gladt,  neut.  a.),  completely,  glatt  oppeti,  com- 
pletely open.  The  orig.  sense  is  a  'smooth, 
bare '  place  or  perhaps  a  'bright,  light,  clear' 
place,  as  in  a  wood ;  of.  E.  lea,  a  meadow,  =  L. 
lucu^,  a  grove,  glade,  Ht.  a  'light'  space,  from 
the  root  of  light;  W.  goleufwlch,  a  glade,  <  go- 
leu,  light,  clear,  bright,  +  bwlch,  a  gap,  notch, 
defile.  Cf.  everglade.]  1.  An  open  space  in  a 
wood  or  forest,  either  natural  or  artificially 
made;  especially,  such  an  opening  used  as  a 
place  for  catehiiig  game;  an  opening  or  pas- 
sage through  a  wood. 

Parre  in  the  forrest,  by  a  hollow  glade 

Covered  with  mossie  shrubs,  which  spredding  brode 

Did  underneath  them  make  a  gloomy  shade. 

Spenser,  P.  Q.,  VI.  iv.  13. 

We  in  England  are  wont  to  make  great  shades  thi'ough 
the  woods,  and  hang  nets  across  them;  and  so  the  wood- 
cocks, shooting  through  the  glades,  as  their  nature  is,  strike 
against  the  nets,  and  are  entangled  in  them. 

WUloughiy,  Ornithologia,  I.  8. 

There,  interspersed  in  lawns  and  op'ning  glades, 
Thin  trees  arise  that  shun  each  other's  shades. 

Pope,  Windsor  Porest,  1.  21. 

2.  An  opening  in  the  ioe  of  rivers  or  lakes,  or 
a  place  left  unfrozen ;  also,  a  space  of  smooth 
ice  or  an  ice-covered  surfaces  as,  the  path  was 
a  glade  of  ioe.  [New  Eng.] — 3.  An  ever- 
glade. [U.  S.]  —To  go  to  gladet,  to  set,  as  the  sun. 
Davies. 

Likening  her  Majestie  to  the  Sunne  for  his  brightnesse, 
but  not  to  him  for  his  passion,  which  is  ordinarily  to  go  to 
glade,  and  sometime  to  suifer  eclypse. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  PoeBie,.p.  116. 

Phoebus  now  goes  to  glade  ;  then  now  goe  wee 
Vnto  our  sheddes  to  rest  vs  till  he  rise. 

Davies,  Eclogue,  1.  256. 

glade^  (glad),  n.  [Local  E. ;  a  diff.  application 
of  glede,  a  kite.]  The  common  buzzard,  Buteo 
vulgaris. 

gladent,  n.    See  gladden^. 

glade-net  (glad'net),  n.  A  kind  of  net  much 
used  in  England  and  some  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  for  the  capture  of  birds,  espe- 
cially woodcocks,  in  the  glades  of  forests. 

gladerf,  n.     Same  as  gladden^. 

glad-eye  (glad'i),  n.  The  yellowhammer. 
[Eng.] 

gladfult  (glad'ftd),  a.  [<  ME.  gledful  (=  ODan. 
gladefuld) ;  <  glad,  n.,  +  -ful.]  Full  of  gladness. 

Moniments 
Of  his  successe  and  gladfull  victory. 

Spenser,  P.  Q.,  III.  iii.  69. 

gladfulfiesst  (glad'fiil-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  glad  or  joyful;  joy;  gladness. 

In  the  warme  Sunne  he  doth  himselfe  embay, 
And  there  him  rests  in  riotous  sufhsaunce 
Of  all  his  gladfulnes,  and  kingly  joyaunce. 

Spenser,  Muiopotmos,  1.  209. 

gladiate  (glad'i-at),  a.  [<  NL.  gladiatus,  sword- 
shaped,  <  L.  gladms,  a  sword:  see  glave.1 
Sword-shaped;  having  the  form  of  a  sword, 
either  straight  or  curved,  as  the  legume  of  a 
plant;  ensiform. 

gladiator  (glad'i-a-tor),  n.  [=  F.  gladiateur  = 
Sp.  gladiator  =  Pg.  gladiador  =  It.  gladiatore 
=  D.  G.  Dan.  Sw.  gladiator,  <  L.  gladiator,  < 
gladms,  a  sword  (there  is  no  verb  *gladia/re) : 
see  glave.]  1.  In  Mom.  antiq.,  one  who  fou^t 
in  pubUo  for  the  entertainment  of  the  people, 
either  with  other  gladiators  or  with  wild  ani- 
mals. Gladiators  were  at  first  prisoners,  slaves,  or  con- 
demned criminals ;  but  afterward  freemen  fouglit  in  the 
arena,  either  for  hire  or  from  choice.  Under  the  empire, 
knights,  senators,  and  even  women  exhibited  themselves 
in  this  way.  Gladiators  were  first  exhibited  only  on  the 
occasion  of  public  funerals,  but  afterward  at  entertain- 
ments of  various  kinds,  and  especially  at  public  festivals 
given  by  the  ediles  and  other  magistrates.  They  usually 
fought  in  the  amphitheater,  sometimes  in  the  fonmi,  some- 
times at  the  funeral  pyre.  They  were  kept  and  trained  in 
special  establishments  or  schools,  sometimes  by  persons 
who  let  them  out  for  hire,  sometimes  by  citizens  who 
wished  to  exhibit  them  themselves.  Gladiators  were  di- 
vided into  different  classes,  according  to  their  arms  or  mode 
of  fighting.  Thus,  retiarii  were  such  as  carried  a  kind  of 
trident  and  a  net  {rete),  in  which  they  endeavored  to  en- 
tangle their  opponents,  usually  secutores  (pursuers),  who 
were  lightly  armed ;  Thraces  were  those  armed  with  the 
round  shield  or  buckler  of  the  Thracians  and  a  short  sword 
or  dagger ;  the  mirmillones  had  an  oblong  shield  curved 
to  suit  the  shape  of  the  body,  and  fought  with  either  the 
Thraces  or  the  retiarii.  There  were  also  those  who  fought 
blindfolded,  their  helmets  being  without  eye-holes  (anda- 
batce),  in  troops  (eatervarii),  in  chariots  (essedarii),  on  horse- 
back (equites),  etc.  In  case  the  vanquished  was  not  killed  in 
the  combat,  the  people  were  usually  allowed  to  decide  his 
fate.  If  they  decreed  his  death,  they  extended  their  hands 
with  the  thumb  bent  and  concealed  (prem^))  by  the  clench- 
ed fingers ;  if  they  voted  to  spare  him,  they  teld  out  their 
hands  with  the  thumb  extended  outward  (verto).  These 
precise  gestures  are  still  a  subject  of  controversy,  but  the 
texts  appear  to  support  the  version  here  given.    Accord- 
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ing  to  a  common  interpretation,  the  downward  gesture 
of  tlie  arm  witli  fingers  closed  and  tliumb  extended  was 
the  death-sentence,  as  sliown  in  G^rdme's  well-known 
painting  "  PoUice  Verso."  Gladiatorial  shows  were  main- 
tained for  nearly  seven  hundred  years,  tUl  the  fifth  cen- 
tury A.  D. 

They  drew  into  the  sand  freemen,  knights,  senatours  — 
yea,  histories  affirm  that  Commodus  the  Emperour  did 
himself  play  the  gladiator  in  person. 

Hakewill,  Apology,  iv.  §  8. 

The  combatants  were  either  professional  gladiators, 
slaves,  criminals,  or  military  captives. 

Lecky,  Europ.  Morals,  I.  301. 

2.  A  combatant  in  general;  a  boxer  or  prize- 
figliter ;  a  wrestler ;  also,  a  disputant. 

Plays,  masks,  jesters,  gladiators,  tumblers,  and  jugglers 
are  to  be  winked  at,  lest  the  people  should  do  worse  than 
attend  them. 

Burton,  quoted  in  Strait's  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  20. 

Then,  whilst  his  foe  each  gladiator  foils, 
The  atheist,  looking  on,  enjoys  the  spoils. 

Sir  J.  Denhatn. 

gladiatorial  (glad"i-a-t6'ri-al),  a.  [<  gladiatory 
+  -al.'i  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  gladiators  or  to 
their  combats  for  the  entertainment  of  the  Ro- 
man people ;  performed  by  gladiators. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  gladiatorial  fights  or  combats  of 
wild  beasts  formed  any  part  of  the  amusements  of  the 
arena  in  those  days  [of  tlie  ancient  Etruscans],  though 
boxing,  wrestling,  and  contests  of  that  description  certain- 
ly did.  J,  Fergusson,  Hist.  Arch.,  I.  326. 

Hence  —  3.  Pertaining  to  combatants  in  gen- 
eral, as  prize-fighters,  disputants,  etc. 
gladiatorian  (glad"i-a-t6'ri-an),  a.     [<  gladia- 
tory +  -are.]    Same  as  gladiatorial.     [Rare.] 

The  gladiatorian  and  other  sanguinary  sports  which  we 
allow  our  people  discover  sufficiently  our  national  taste. 
ShOfftesbury,  Advice  to  an  Author,  li,  §  3. 

gladiatorism  (glad'i-a-tgr-izm),  n.  [<  gladia- 
tor +  Asm.']  The  act  or  practice  of  gladiators ; 
speoifioally,  prize-fighting.    Imp.  Diet. 

gladiatorsuip  (glad'i-a-tor-ship),  ».  [<  gladia- 
tor +  ship.']  The  conduct,  state,  or  occupation 
of  a  gladiator.     Imp.  Diet. 

gladiatory  (glad'i-a-to-ri),  a.  [=  P.  gladiatoire 
=  Sp.  Pg.  fi.  gladiaiorio,  <  L.  gladiatorius,  < 
gladiator,  a  gladiator :  see  gladiator.]  Of  or  re- 
lating to  gladiators.     [Rare.] 
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bright),  <  glad,  glad:  seepZad.]    1.  With  glad-  Gladstone  (glad'ston),  ».     1.  A  roomy  foui- 

1„„„         ,„^„n„.  „i       e-.n-  wheeled   pleasure-carriage  with    two    inside 

seats,  calash-top,  and  seats  for  driver  and  foot- 
man.—  2.   Same  as  Gladstone  bag Gladstone 

bag,  an  English  traveling-bag  or  portmanteau  of  leather 
stretched  on  a  light  iron  frame.  It  is  from  22  to  24  inches 
long,  in  two  or  more  compartments,  so  as  to  contain  a 
dress-suit  without  crushing  or  creasing  the  garments  ■  so 
named  in  compliment  to  William  E.  Gladstone. 


[< 


ness  or  pleasure;  joyfully;  cheerfully, 

Thei  drynken  gladlyest  mannes  Blood,  the  whiche  thei 
clepen  Dieu.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  195. 

For  I  haue  seyn  hym  in  sylke  and  somme  tyme  in  russet, 
Bothe  in  grey  and  in  grys  and  in  gulte  herneys. 
And  as  gladlich  he  it  gaf  to  gomes  that  it  neded. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xv.  216. 
The  common  people  heard  him  gladly.       Mark  xii.  37. 
2+.  By  preference ;  by  choice. 

Al  this  was  gladly  in  the  evetyde. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1.  770. 

gladness  (glad'nes),  n.  [<  ME.  gladnesse,  gled- 
messe,  <  AS.  glcednes,  gladness,  <  glced,  glad:  see 
glad.]  The  state  of  being  glad;  a  pleased  or 
joyful  condition  of  mind ;  cheerfulness ;  a  feel- 
ing of  joy  and  exhilaration,  usually  of  a  strong 
yet  quiet  and  temperate  character. 
Andheghaf  reynesfroheueneandtymesberyngefruyt,  gladwint,  gladwynt  (glad' win),  n.     Same  as 


Gladstonian  (glad-sto'ni-an),  a.  and  «, 
Gladstone  (see  Aet.)  + -ianj'  I.  a.  Pertaining 


to  the  English  statesman  William  E.  Gladstone 
(born  1809),  or  to  the  wing  of  the  Liberal  party 
in  Great  Britain  following  his  lead. 

II.  n.  A  follower  or  an  admirer  of  Gladstone; 
specifically,  in  British  politics,  a  member  of 
that  wing  of  the  Liberal  party  which  in  1886 
and  succeeding  years  supported  Gladstone's 
efforts  in  behalf  of  home  rule  for  Ireland. 


Their  [the  Koraans'] 
tacles. 


iladiatory  fights  and  bloody  spec- 
if. Reynolds,  The  Passions,  xxvii. 


At  Rome  there  were  usually  those  gladiatory  sports, 
bloody,  sword-killing  sports :  they  killed  men  in  sport. 

Westfield,  Sermons  (1646),  p.  77. 

gladiaturet  (glad'i-a-tur),  n.  [=  It.  gladiatura, 
<  h.  gladiatura, <.  gladius,  a  sword:  see  gladAa^ 
tor.]     Sword-play;  fencing. 

In  their  amphitheatrical  gladiatures  the  lives  of  captives 
lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  vulgar. 

Gayton,  Notes  on  Don  Quixote,  p.  271. 

gladify  (glad'i-fi),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  gladified, 
ppr.  gladifying.  [Irreg.  <  glad  +  -i-fy.]  To  be 
glad;  rejoice.     [Rare.] 

Have  you  Mr.  Twining  still?  oh  that  he  would  come  and 
mortify  upon  our  bread  and  cheese,  while  he  would  glad- 
ify upon  our  pleasure  in  his  sight. 

Mme.  D'Arhlay,  Diary,  VI.  193. 

gladii,  n.    Plural  of  gladius. 
gladiole  (glad'i-61),  n.     [<  L.  gladiolus,  sword- 
lily:  see  gladioltis.]   A  gladiolus Water-gladl- 

Ole,  the  flowering  rush,  Butomus  umbellatus. 

gladiolus  (gla-di'o-lus),  n.  [L.,  a  small  sword, 
a  sword-hly  (so  called  from  the  shape  of  the 
leaves),  dim.  of  gladius,  a  sword :  see  glave.  Gt. 
gladden^."]  1.  'P\.  gladioli  (-11).  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Gladiolus;  a  sword-lily. — 2.  [cap.]  A 
genus  of  very  beautiful  iridaeeous  plants,  with 
corms  or  bulb-like  rhizomes,  and  erect  leafy 
stems  bearing  a  spike  of  large  and  very  various- 
ly colored  flowers.  There  are  about  90  species,  a  few 
of  which  are  natives  of  the  Mediterranean  region,  but 
most  are  found  in  South  Africa.  Of  the  European  species, 
G.  communU  and  G.  Byzantinus  are  occasionally  seen  in 
gardens,  but  the  African  species  are  far  more  handsome 
and  more  generally  cultivated.  The  many  favorite  garden 
varieties  and  hybrids  have  originated  mainly  from  the 
Cape  species,  Q.  ftoriiundus,  O.  eardinalis,  G.  psittaeinus, 
and  G.  blandu^. 

3.  In  anat.,  the  intermediate  segments  of  the 
sternum,  between  the  manubrium  and  the  xi- 
phoid or  ensiform  appendage,  in  the  human  sub- 
ject there  are  four  such  segments  or  stemebers,  common- 
ly fused  in  the  adult  in  one  piece,  the  gladiolus. 
The  second  piece  of  the  sternum,  or  gladiolus. 

H.  Gray,  Anat. 

gladius  (gla'di-us),  n.  •  pi.  gUdii  (-i).  [L.,  a 
sword:  see  glave.]  The  pen,  calamary,  sepiost, 
or  euttlebone  of  the  squid;  the  homy  endo- 
skeleton  of  a  cuttlefish.  See  cut  imder  cala- 
mary.   . 

gladly  (glad'li),  adv.  [<  ME.  gloMy,  -liclie  (cf . 
leel.  gledhiligr  =  ODan.  gladelig,  Dan.  glcedelig, 
a.,  joyful),  <  AS.  glcedMce,  gladly  (ef .  glmdlic, 


and  f  ul  f  ullide  ghoure  hertis  with  mete  and  gladnesse. 

Wyclif,  Acts  xiv.  17  (Oxt.). 
Whan  the  lorde  herde  this  he  be-gan  to  make  soche  ioye 
and  gladnesse  that  ther  myght  be  seyn  noon  gretter. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  646. 
They  .  .  .  did  eat  their  meat  with  gladness  and  single- 
ness of  heart.  Acts  11.  46. 
I  grew  in  gladness  till  I  found 
My  spirits  in  the  golden  age. 
Tennyson,  To  E.  L.,  on  his  Travels  in  Greece. 
=Syn.  Gladness,  Joy,  Pleasure,  Delight,  Triwm^h.  Glad- 
ness is  less  often  used  of  a  weak  feeling  than  glad;  it  gen- 
erally stands  for  a  feeling  that  is  strong  but  tranquil,  and 

showing  itself  chiefly  in  the  face.  Hence  it  is  often  used  Glagolitic  (glag-O-lit'ik)  a 
poetically  of  certain  aspects  of  nature,  ./oj/ is  more  vivid  Of  or  tieTtaitiinc;  to  PUno'nl 
and  demonstrative.  This  distinction  between  gladness  ,  .  ,  periaming  to  triagol 
and  joy  is  abundantly  illustrated  in  the  Bible.  Pleasure 
is  the  most  general  of  these  words,  representing  all  degrees 
of  feeling,  and  vicious  or  harmful  indulgence  as  well  as 
harmless  enjoyment.  In  its  primary  sense  it  indicates  a 
feeling  less  distinctively  cheerful  than  gladness  and  less 
profound  or  demonstrative  than  joy,  but  with  much  of 
glow.  Delight  is  a  high  degree  of  pleasure;  formerly  the 
word  was  much  used  for  low  pleasure  (see  quotation  from 
Milton  under  delight),  but  it  has  been  redeemed  so  that  it 
is  now  rarely  used  for  anything  but  an  ecstatic  pleasure  or 
joy.  Triwnvph  is  often  used  tor  joy  over  success,  especially 
joy  in  victory.  All  these  words  may  express  malign  feel- 
ings,, as  joy  in  the  adversities  of  a  rival,  except  gladness, 
which  generally  expresses  a  pure  and  worthy  feeling. 
See  animation,  mirth,  hila/rity,  happiness. 

With 
A  sober  gladness  the  old  year  takes  up 
His  bright  inheritance  of  golden  fruits. 

Longfellow,  Autumn. 
Joy  shall  be  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth. 

Luke  XV.  7. 
Love  not  Pleasure;  love  God. 

Carlyle,  Sartor  B,esartus,  ii.  9. 
There  is  a  pleasure  sure 
In  being  mad,  which  none  but  madmen  know.  .,    .t  .j      n    .t     ^   ,■,,■,  .       .      ,  .-^       y    ,  ., 

Dryden,  Spanish  Eriar,  ii.  1.  glaiKlt,  glaiket  (gla'klt,  -ket),  a.  [So.,  <  glaik 
+  4t,-et,  =  'E.-ed^i]  Unsteady;  light ;  giddy; 
frolicsome;  foolish;  silly. 


gladden^. 

Glagol  (glag'ol),  n.  [OBulg.  Russ.  glagoU,  a 
word,  =  Bohem.  hlahol,  a  sound,  speech;  cf. 
OBulg.  glagolati,  speak;  regarded  as  ult.  a  re- 
dupl.  of  the  root  seen  in  Skt.  •/  gar,  swallow.] 
An  ancient  Slavic  alphabet,  principally  used  in 
several  Roman  Catholic  dioceses  of  Istria  and 
Dalmatia  in  the  psalms,  liturgies,  and  offices  of 
the  church.  The  alphabet  bears  traces  of  having  exist- 
ed prior  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  and  seems 
to  have  been  originally  cut  on  sticks  in  the  ninic  fashion. 
The  earliest  Slavic  manuscripts  are  written  in  Glagol. 

[<  Glagol  +  4tic.] 
„       as,  the  GlagoUtic 
alphabet. 

The  Glagolitic  was  the  liturgical  alphabet  of  the  Slove- 
nians, lUyrians,  Croatians,  and  the  other  western  Slaves 
who  acknowledged  the  Soman  obedience,  just  as  the  Cy- 
rillic became  the  script  of  the  northern  races  .  .  .  who 
adhered  to  the  Orthodox  communion. 

Isaae  Taylor,  The  Alphabet,  IL  199. 

glaik  (glak),  m.  [So.,  =  pZeefc,  q.  v.]  1.  A  de- 
ception; a  delusion;  a  trick. — 2.  A  transient 
gleam  or  glance. 

I  could  see  by  a  glailc  of  light  from  a  neighbour's  win- 
dow, that  there  was  a  man  with  a  cocked  hat  at  the  door. 
Gait,  The  Provost,  p.  167. 

To  fling  the  glajks  in  folk's  een,  to  throw  dust  in 
people's  eyes. 

It  is  indeed  but  a  fashion  of  integrity  that  ye  will  find 
amangthem,  .  .  .  a  fashion  of  wisdom  and  fashion  of  car- 
nal learning  —  gazing  glancing-glasses  they  are,  fit  only  to 
fling  the  glaiks  in  folk's  een,  wi'  their  pawky  policy  and 
earthly  ingine.  Seott,  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  xii. 

To  give  the  glaiks,  to  befool  and  then  leave  in  the 
lurch;  jilt. 


To  lyven  in  delite  was  al  his  wone, 

For  he  was  Epicurus  owne  sone. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  ProL  to  0.  T.,  1.  335. 
The  thought  of  our  past  years  in  me  doth  breed 
Perpetual  benediction :  not,  indeed. 
For  that  which  is  most  worthy  to  be  blest— 
Delight  and  liberty,  the  simple  creed 
Of  childhood.  Wordsworth,  Immortality,  ix. 


Hear  me,  ye  venerable  core, 
As  counsel  for  poor  mortals. 

That  frequent  pass  douce  Wisdom's  door, 
For  glaikit  Folly's  portals. 

Burm,  To  the  Unco  Guid, 

The  lassie  is  glaikit  wi'  pride.  J.  BaiUie. 

Hail  to  the  chief  who  in  triumph  advances.  ^    .»  . j  ,,-,,.,  ^  m,       ,    ,       „■,    . 

Soott,  L.  of  the  L.,  u.  19.  glaiKltnoss  (gla'kit-nes),  n.    The  state  of  being 
glaikit;  vain  or  siUy  folly;  levity.    [Scotch.] 


gladsllipt(glad'ship),».  l<'NL'E.gladsMpe,-soMpe, 
-seipe,  \AS.  *gl(edscipe,  gledscipe,  ONorth.  glcedr- 
scip,  joy,  <  glced,  glad,  +  -seipe,  -ship.]  Glad- 
ness; joy. 

Suche  is  the  gladshippe  of  enuie 

In  worldes  thing.       Gower,-  Conf.  Amant.,  ii. 

gladsome  (glad'sum),  a.  [<  ME.  gladsum,  glad- 
som  (=  ODan.  gladsom);  <  glad  +  -some.]  If. 
Open;  clear. 

[Anise]  in  gladsom  ayer 
And  comyn  sowe  hem  now  ther  is  theire  leire. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  114. 

2.  Glad;  joyful;  cheerful. 

The  gladsome  ghosts  in  circling  troops  attend. 
And  with  unweary'd  eyes  behold  their  friend. 

Dryden. 
It  [charity]  beholdeth  him  to  prosper  and  flourish,  to 
grow  in  wealth  and  repute,  not  only  without  envious  re- 
pining, but  with  gladsome  content. 

Barrow,  Works,  I.  xxii. 

3.  Making  glad;  causing  joy,  pleastire,  or  cheer- 
fulness; pleasing. 

Of  opening  heaven  they  sung,  and  gladsome  day. 

Prior,  Solomon,  ii. 

gladsomely  (glad'sum-li),  adv.  [<  ME.  glad- 
sumli;  <  gladsome  +  -ly^.]  In  a  gladsome  man- 
ner; with  joy;  with  pleasure.     Wyelif. 

gladsomeness  (glad'sum-nes),  n.  [<  ME.  glad- 
svmnesse;  <  gladsome  +  -ness.]  The  state  of 
being  gladsome ;  joy;  pleasure. 

My  pastime  past,  my  youthlike  yeres  are  gone  ; 

My  monthes  of  mirth,  my  glistring  days  oi  gladsomeness. 
My  times  of  triumph  turned  into  mone. 

Vnjcertaine  Auctors,  The  Loner  Complaineth,  etc. 


Bid  her  have  done  wi'  her  glaiJdtness  for  a  wee,  and  let's 
hear  plain  sense  for  ance. 

J,  G.  Lockhart,  Reginald  Dalton,  IIL 171. 

glaim  (glam),  n.  [ME.  gleym,  glayme,  lime, 
slime.  Gt.  englaim.]  A  viscous  substance,  as 
glue^  birdlime,  etc.     [Obsolete  or  Scotch.] 

Gleyme  of  linyttynge  or  byndunge  togedyr,  limus,  glu- 
ten. Prmrvpt.  Parv.,  p.  198. 

glaim  (glam),  V.  t.  [MB.  gleymen,  smear  with 
birdlime,  oloy ;  from  the  noun :  see  glaim-,  n.] 
To  smear  with  glaim.     [Obsolete  or  Sootcn.] 

glaimous  (gla'mus),  a.  [Formerly  also  gli^- 
mous;  <  ME.  gleymous,  viscous ;  <  glaim  +  -ons.] 
Viscous;  clammy. 

It  woU  aryse  in  the  heed,  and  make  the  heed  to  swell, 
and  the  eyen  all  glaynwus  and  derk, 

Jul.  Bemers,  On  Hawking. 

glain-neidr,  n.  [W.,  <  glain,  bead,  gem,  + 
neidr,  snake.]  An  oval  glass  bead,  such  as 
are  found  in  Wales  and  the  west  of  England, 
and  are  supposed  to  have  been  of  some  sacred 
significance  to  the  druids.    See  adder-stone. 

glair  (glar),  n.  [Also  glare;  early  mod.  E.  also 
glere,  <  MB.  glayre,  gleire,  gleyre,  the  white  of 
an  egg,  <  OP.  glaire,  P.  glaire,  the  white  of 
an  egg  (=  Pr.  clara,  glara,  f.,  clar,  m.,  =  It- 
ehiara  =  Sp.  Pg.  clara,  the  wriite  of  an  egg), 
prop.  Claire,  tern,  of  clair,  <  L.  clara,  fem.  of 
clarus,  eleax:  see  clear,  clarity.]  1.  The  white 
of  an  egg,  used  as  varnish  to  preserve  paint- 
ing, and  as  a  size  to  retain  gold  in  bookbind- 
ing and  in  gilding. 


glair 

Unslekked  lym,  chalk  and  gUyre  of  an  ey 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Canon's  Yeoman's  Tale,  1.  253. 
Take  the  glaire  of  eggs,  and  strain  it  as  short  as  water. 
Peacham,  Drawing. 
The  edges  [of  a  book]  are  next  coloured,  the  gold  size, 
consisting  of  white  of  egg  mixed  with  water,  called  glaire, 
is  laid  on  with  a  camel's-hair  brush,  and  immediately  cov- 
ered with  gold  leaf.  Uncyc.  Brit,  IV.  43. 

2.  Any  viscous  transparent  substance  resem- 
bliug  the  "white  of  an  egg;  hence,  any  viscous 
substance. 

let  me  likewise  declare  my  facts  and  fall, 
And  eke  recite  what  means  this  slimy  glere. 

Mir.  for  Mags.,  p.  106. 

I  found  the  tongue  black  and  dry,  with  a  black  glare  on 

the  teeth.  Sir  W.  Fordyce,  Muriatic  Acid,  p.  11. 

glair  (glar),  V.  t.  [<  glair,  ».]  To  smear  with 
glair  or  the  white  of  an  egg;  smear  with  a  vis- 
cous substance. 

The  edge  [of  the  book]  is  now  glaired  evenly,  and  the 
gold  ...  is  then  gently  laid  on  the  edge  which  has  been 
glaired.  Workshop  Receipts,  4th  ser.,  p.  245. 

glaireoUB  (glar'e-us),  a.    [<  glair  +  -e-ous.  Cf. 

glairous.'l  Resembling  glair  or  the  white  of  an 

egg;  viscous j  glairy.    Also  glaircms,  glareous. 
glairin  (glar'm),  n.    [<  glair  +  -4n^.]    A  glairy 

substance  which  forms  on  the  surface  of  some 

thermal  waters. 
glairing  (glar'ing),  n.     [Verbal  n.  of  glair,  v.'] 

The  process  of  washing  or  sizing  with  glair 

the  covers  of  books  before  gilding. 
glairous  (glSr'us),  a.     [=  F.  glaireux;  as  glair 

+  -OMS.]    Same  as  glaireous. 
glairy  (glar'i),  a.     [<  glair  +  -y^.']    Consisting 

of  or  resembling  glair;  covered  with  or  appear- 
ing as  if  covered  with  glair. 
The  first  sign  of  it  is  a  glairy  discharge. 

Wiseman,  Surgery. 
His  head  was  nearly  bald,  and  the  crown  showed  smooth 

and  glairy.  S.  Judd,  Margaret,  i.  2. 

glaive,  n.    See  gla/oe. 
glai'ved,  a.    See  glaved. 

glamlf,  n.  [ME.,  <  Icel.  glam,  mod.  glamr,  a 
sound,  noise,  clash,  =  Sw.  glam,  chat,  talk,  = 
Dan.  glam,  a  barking;  cf.  Icel.  glama,  talk, 
twaddle,  =  Sw.  glamma,  talk,  chat,  =  Dan. 
glamme,  bark.]  Loud  talking;  a  noise;  a  cry; 
a  shout ;  a  call. 

Much  glam  &  gle  glent  vp  ther-inne, 
Aboute  the  fyre  vpon  flet. 
Sir  Qawayne  and  the  Oreen  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1662. 
The  god  man  [Lot]  glytte  with  that  glam,  and  gloped  for 
noyse.  Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  849. 

Then  Godej  glam  to  hem  glod  that  gladed  hem  alle, 
Bede  hem  drawe  to  the  dor,  delyuer  hem  he  wolde. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  499. 

glam^  (glam),  n.  [A  dial.  var.  of  clam^.']  The 
clump  or  otter-shell,  Lutraria  elliptica,  a  bivalve 
moUusk.  [Devonshire,  Eng.] 
glama  (gla'ma),  n.  [L.  glama,  otherwise  gra- 
mia,  <  G-r.  *y^ifai,  *-/Mijai  (found  only  in  deriva- 
tives, as  in  yXa/ivpdg,  L.  gramiosiis,  blear-eyed), 
assumed  forms  of  ^p],  also  T^tifiia,  a  htunor 
that  gathers  in  the  comer  of  the  eye.]  In 
pathol.,  an  accumulation  of  more  or  less  gum- 
my material  at  the  edges  of  the  eyelids :  a  fea- 
ture sometimes  of  conjunctivitis  and  sometimes 
of  marginal  blepharitis.  Also  called  lippitudo. 
glamberry  (glam'ber"i),  n.;  pi.  glamberries  (-iz). 
The  Byrsonima  lucida,  a  small  malpighiaceous 
tree  of  the  West  Indies  and  Florida  Keys,  bear- 
ing an  edible  fouit. 

glamour  (glam'gr),  n.  [Also  glamor  and,  more 
correctly,  glamer  (the  term,  -our,  -or,  falsely  sim- 
ulating the  term.  prop,  so  written) ;  Sc.  glamor, 
glamor,  glamour,  also  extended  glamerie,  glam- 
merie,  glaumerie;  a  var.  of  gramer,  gramsre, 
gramery,  gramory,  gramarye,  enchantment,  a 
particular  use  of  ME.  gramer,  etc.,  also  glom- 
ery,  grammar:  see  grammar,  gramary,  glomery. 
The  word  has  heretofore  been  otherwise  ex- 
plained: for  example  (erroneously),  as  <  Icel. 
gldmr,  a  poet,  name  for  the  moon,  Glamr,  the 
name  of  a  famous  ghost  in  the  story  of  Grret- 
tir  (Ch-etUs  Saga) ;  in  oomp.  glamsyni.  Illusion 
(symi,  sight);  prob.  from  the  same  root  as 
gtearn^,  gUm,  glimmer.  Some  association  with 
gleam^,  glim,  glimmer,  may  have  influenced  the 
change  from  gramer  to  glamer;  but  the  same 
change  appears  in  the  ME.  glomery,  grammar. 
The  word  glamow,  taken  up  by  Scott  from  its 
use  in  some  popular  ballads,  -st^as  by  him  made 
familiar  in  general  literature.]  Enchantment ; 
a  supposed  influence  of  a  charm  on  the  eye, 
causing  it  to  see  objects  under  an  unreal  sem- 
blance; hence,  anything  that  obscures  or  de- 
ceives -vision,  physical  or  mental ;  fascination; 
charm;  witchery.  Compare  firmTOory  (originally 
the  same  word). 
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The  gypsies  came  to  our  good  lord's  gate, 
And  wow  but  they  sang  sweetly ; 
They  sang  sae  sweet  and  sae  very  complete. 
That  down  came  the  fair  lady. 
As  soon  as  they  saw  her  weel-far'd  face. 
They  cast  the  glamer  o'er  her. 

Oypsie  Laddie  (Child's  Ballads,  IV.  116). 
It  had  much  of  glamour  might ; 
Could  make  a  ladye  seem  a  knight. 

Scott,  L.  of  1.  M.,  iii.  9. 
To  her  soul 
All  the  desert's  glamour  stole. 

Whitti£r,  Truce  of  Piscataqua. 
Why  might  not  the  poor  heresiaroh  plead  the  illusion 
and  false  glamour  of  his  supposed  wrong  tenets? 

J.  Owen,  Evenings  with  Skeptics,  II.  150. 
glamour  (glam'or),  V.  t.     [<  glamour,  ».]     To 
charm;  be^witch. 

We  are  not  quite  sure  that  the  Chancellor  has  not  some- 
times envied  those  of  his  parliamentary  foes  pre-eminently 
endowed  with  the  gift  of  glamouring  eloquence. 

Lowe,  Bismarck,  II.  520. 
An  mfuriate  glamouring  song. 

The  Academy,  April  28, 1888,  p.  298. 

glamoury  (glam''o-ri),  n.  [Prop,  glamery  {glam- 

oury  being  a  recent  conformation  to  glamour) ; 

Sc.  glamerie,  glammerie,  glaumerie,  etc.:  see 

glamour. '\    Enchantment:  same  as  grtomoMr. 

It  maun  surely  be  the  pithiness  o'  the  style,  or  some  be- 
witching glammerie  that  gars  fowk  glaum  at  them. 

Edinburgh  Mag.,  April,  1821,  p.  352. 

Andrew  read  it  over  studiously,  and  then  said.  My  lord, 

this  is  glammerie.  Gait,  Sir  Andrew  Wylie,  I.  256. 

glance(glans),  n.  [Formerly also  spelledgf^ajwice; 

first  in  16th  century;  of  Scand.  (or perhaps D.) 

origin :  OSw.  glans,  splendor,  Sw.  gUms  =  Dan. 

glands,  splendor,  luster,  brightness,  gloss,  = 

D.  glans  —  0H(3r.  *glam  (not  found),  MHG. 

glanz,  G.  glanz,  splendor,  luster;  cf.  OHG. 

MHGr.  glanz,  a.,  splendid,  shining,  bright,  MHG. 

glander,  splendor,  glander,  a.,  splendid,  bright, 

glanst,  splendor ;  all  ult.  from  a  verb  repr.  by  E. 

glint:  s^e  glint. "]    1.  A  sudden  shoot  of  light 

or  splendor;  a  transient  gleam. 
With  winged  expedition. 
Swift  as  the  lightning  glance,  he  executes 
His  errand  on  the  wicked.     MUtm,,  S.  A.,  1.  1284. 
My  oriole,  my  glance  of  summer  fire. 
Is  come  at  last.         Lowell,  Under  the  Willows. 

2.  A  sudden  look;  a  rapid  or  momentary  view 
or  directing  of  the  eye ;  a  sudden  and  brief 
turning  of  the  attention  toward  something. 

I  quickly  perceived  that  they  cast  hostile  glances  upon 
one  another.  Addison,  Party  Patches. 

And,  oh !  he  had  that  merry  glance 
That  seldom  lady's  heart  resists. 

Scott,  Marmion,  v.  9. 

3.  A  brief  incidental  notice ;  a  passing  refer- 
ence :  as,  a  rapid  glance  at  the  remote  cause  of 
an  event. —  4.  A  sudden  change  of  direction  of 
the  motion  of  a  projectile  or  other  moving  body, 
due  to  contact  with  a  deflecting  surface ;  de- 
flected motion. 

For  they  saile  away,  being  not  once  touched  with  the 
glaunce  of  a  shot,  and  are  quickly  out  of  the  Turkish  can- 
nons reach.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  II.  134. 

5.  In  mining  and  mineral.,  the  English  equiv- 
alent of  the  German  glanz,  a  term  used  by  Ger- 
man miners  to  designate  various  ores  possess- 
ing that  peculiar  luster  and  color  which  indi- 
cate that  they  are  metalliferous  combinations. 
Such  are  hleiglanz  (galena,  a  sulphuret  of  lead),  eisenglanz 
(hematite,  specular  iron  ore,  a  sesquioxid  of  iron),  and 
many  others.  A  sharp  line  cannot  be  drawn  between  glam 
and  kies  as  used  by  German  miners.  The  equivalent  of  the 
latter  in  English  is  pyrites :  as,  iron  pyrites,  copper  py- 
rites, etc.  This  word  is  in  common  use  among  both  scien- 
tific men  and  miners ;  but  the  word  glance  as  the  e'quiv- 
alent  of  glanz  is  less  frequently  heardj  although  by  no 
means  obsolete,  since  copper-glance,  antimony-glance,  and 
other  similar  names  are  met  with  occasionally. 
glance  (glans),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  glanced,  ppr. 
glancing.  [=  Sw.  glansa,  shine,  =  Dan.  glindse, 
gloss,  glaze,  =  D.  glanzen,  gloss,  =  OHG.  glamz- 
en,  MHG.  glenzen,  G.  glanzen,  shine,  glitter; 
from  the  noun.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  shoot  or 
dart  a  ray  or  rays  of  light  or  splendor ;  emit 
flashes  or  coruscations  of  light ;  flash. 
But  she  thereat  was  wroth,  that  for  despight 
The  glauncing  sparkles  through  her  bever  glared. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V.  vi.  38. 
Now  flashing  wide,  now  glancing  as  in  play, 
Swift  beyond  thought  the  lightnings  dart  away. 

Cowper,  Truth,  1.  242. 
The  waters  of  my  native  stream 
Are  glancing  In  the  sun's  warm  beam. 

Whittier,  The  Norsemen. 

2.  To  appear  and  disappear  rapidly,  like  a 
gleam  of  light ;  be  visible  for  an  instant. 
Glance  to  and  fro,  like  aery  Sprites 
To  feats  of  arms  addrest ! 

Wordsworth,  Memory. 
And  all  along  the  forum  and  up  the  sacred  seat. 
His  vulture  eye  pursued  the  trip  of  those  small  glancing 
feet.  Maea/ulay,  Virginius. 
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With  birchen  boat  and  glancing  oars. 

Whittier,  Mogg  Megone,  ii. 

3.  To  look  with  a  sudden  rapid  directing  of  the 
■vision ;  snatch  a  momentary  or  hasty  view. 

Then  sit  again,  and  sigh,  and  glance. 

Suckling,  Ballad  upon  a  Wedding. 
Thy  functions  are  ethereal. 
As  if  within  thee  dwelt  a  glancing  mind, 
Organ  of  vision !    Wordsworth,  Power  of  Sound,  i. 

4.  To  make  an  incidental  or  passing  reflection 
or  allusion ;  hint ;  advert  briefly. 

How  canst  thou  thus,  for  shame,  Titania, 
Glance  at  my  credit  with  Hippolyta, 
Knowing  I  know  thy  love  to  Theseus? 

Shah.,  M.  N.  D.,  ii.  2. 

He  had  written  verse,  wherein  he  glanced  at  a  certain 

reverend  doctor,  famous  for  dulness.  Si^ift. 

5.  To  be  deflected  and  move  off  in  an  oblique 
direction ;  move  obliquely. 

Some  have  digged  deep,  yet  glanced  by  the  royal  vein. 
Sir  T.  Brovme,  Christ.  Mor.,  ii.  3. 

The  heaviest  shot  glanced  harmlessly  from  the  sides  of 
the  assailing  vessels.  Lecky,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  xv. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  cause  to  shoot  or  dart,  as  a 
ray  of  light ;  reflect,  as  a  gleam. 

The  bink,  with  its  usual  arrangement  of  pewter  and 
earthenware,  .  .  .  glanced  back  the  fiame  of  the  lamp. 
Scott,  Redgauntlet,  letter  iv. 
To  gla/nce  a  gladness  round  our  hearth. 

W.  Colton,  Sea  and  the  Sailor,  p.  188. 

2.  To  direct  rapidly  and  for  a  moment,  as  the 
eye  or  the  attention. 

Forgive  a  moiety  of  the  principal. 
Glancing  an  eye  of  pity  on  his  losses. 

Shak.,M.  of  V.,iv.  1. 

3.  To  suggest;  hint. 

Alone,  it  was  the  subject  of  my  theme ; 
In  company,  I  often  glanced  it. 

Shak.,  C.  of  B.,  V.  1. 
I  will  here  take  leave  to  glance  a  few  innuendoes.  • 

Swift,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  x. 

glance-coal  (glans'kol),  n.  [Tr.  G.  glanzkohle, 
<  glanz,  =  E.  glance,  +  TcoJile  =  E.  coal.'i  Anj 
hard,  lustrous  coal,  either  anthraoitic  in  char- 
acter or  resembling  anthracite. 

glancingly  (glan'sing-li),  adv.  In  a  glancing 
manner ;  by  glancing ;  in  an  oblique  manner ; 
incidentally. 

Phrynicus  self  telleth  us  also  glauncingly  that  he  was 
timerous  and  easy  to  be  frayed. 

North,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  462. 

gland  (gland),  n.  [<  P.  glande,  t.,  a  gland  (cf. 
F.  gland,  m.,  =  Pr.  giant,  glan  =  It.  ghianda, 
an  acorn),  <  L.  glans  (gUmdr-),  an  acorn  (> 
dim.  glandula,  a  gland:  see  glandmle);  cf.  Gr. 
pdXavog,  an  acorn,  prob.  <  p67i?i£iv,  throw,  cast.] 
1.  In  anat.:  (a)  A  lymphatic  ganglion;  one 
of  the  numerous  small,  smooth,  rounded  or- 
gans which  occur  in  the  course  of  the  lym- 
phatics :  formerly  more  fully  called  eonglohate 
gland.  See  cut  under  lympltatic.  (6)  Some  se- 
cretory part  or  organ ;  a  secreting  crypt,  fol- 
licle, or  the  like,  generally  of  mucous  or  tegu- 
mentary  surfaces,  or  a  conglomeration  of  such 
parts  composing  some  organ  which  secretes  or 
excretes  a  substance  peculiar  to  itself,  as  the 
liver,  kidney,  pancreas,  parotid  gland,  testi- 
cle, etc.,  or  the  laerymal,  sebaceous,  salivary, 
gastric,  intestinal,  and  other  glands.  Glands, 
thus  specifically  defined,  are  either  simple,  consisting  of 
a  single  secretory  follicle  or  recess,  or  compound,  consist- 
ing of  an  aggregate  of  such  structures ;  the  latter  are  sdso 
called  tubular,  saccular,  racemose,  etc.,  according  to  their 
intimate  structure.  The  so-ealled  ductless  or.  vascuiar 
glands  (see  (c))  are  not  in  this  category,  it  being  the  es- 
sential character  of  a  gland  in  this  sense  that  it  have  an 
outlet  for  its  special  secretion.  Glands  of  both  these  kinds 
were  formerly  classed  as  conglomerate  glands,  in  distinc- 
tion from  conglobate  or  lymphatic  glands,  (c)  Some 
smooth  rounded  part  or  organ  of  undetermined 
function,  as  the  spleen  and  the  thyroid  and 
thymus.  See  ductless  gland,  below,  (d)  The 
glans  penis  or  glans  cUtoridis,  the  head  of  the 
penisorof theclitoris. — 2. Inbot.:  (o) Anacorn; 
also,  the  similar  involucrate  nut  of  the  hazel, 
beech,  and  chestnut.  (6)  A  secreting  organ 
upon  the  surface  of  any  part  of  a  plant,  or  par- 
tially embedded  in  it.  The  term  is  extended  to  in- 
clude also  any  protuberance  or  structure  of  a  similar 
nature,  though  it  may  not  secrete.  Glands  vary  much  in 
form  and  appearance,  and  in  the  character  of  their  secre- 
tions. 

3.  In  mach. ,  a  contrivance,  consisting  of  a  cross- 
piece  or  clutch,  for  engaging  or  disengaging 
machinery  moved  by  belts  or  bands. — 4.  In 
steam-engines  and  other  machines :  (o)  A  stuff- 
ing-box. (6)  A  joint  so  tightly  packed  as  to 
retain  oil  or  other  lubricating  fluid  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time.  Also  called  gland- 
hox. 
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One  of  the  chief  difficulties  encountered  in  the  compres- 
sion of  ammonia  is  lealsage  at  the  pump  gland. 

Sci.  Amer.  Supp.,  p.  8780. 

Absorbent  gland,  a  lymphatic  gland.— Accessory 
gland,  a  small  detached  part  of  the  parotid  gland,  whicn 
sometimes  exists  as  a  separate  lobe,  and  whose  duct  joins 
the  duct  of  Steno  as  the  latter  crosses  the  masseter.  More 
fully  callei  glandula  soda  parotidis. — Acinose  glands. 
See  acinose,  2.— Aggregate  glands,  the  Peyerian  glands 
or  Peyer's  patches  of  the  intestine.—  Aggregate  glands 
of  Brucb,  clusters  of  lymph-follicles  in  the  conjunctiva; 
the  trachoma  glands  of  Henle.  Also  called  dusters  of 
Bruch. — A^nlnate  glands,  aggregated  glands  of  the 
intestinfe.  See  Peyarmn  glands,  below. — Anal  gland. 
See  anal. — Arytenoid  glands,  the  mucous  crypts  of  the 
larynx  in  the  vicinity  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages. — Atra- 
blHary  gland,  an  old  name  of  the  adrenal  or  suprarenal 
gland  or  capsule.  Also  called  atraMlmry  capsule. — Axil' 
lary  glands,  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  armpit.— Blood- 
vasoular  gland,  one  of  the  several  so-called  "  ductless 
glands,"  as  the  spleen,  thyroid,  thymus,  and  adrenal.- 
Bowman's  glands,  small  saccular  glands  in  the  olfac- 
tory mucous  membrane,  most  distinctly  characterized  in 
the  lower  air-breathing  vertebrates.— Bronchial  glands, 
the  lymphatic  glands  in  the  course  of  the  bronchial  tubes. 
— Bmnner'sglands  [so  called  from  J.  K.  Brv,nner(ie53- 
1727)1,  the  small  compound  glands  of  the  duodenum  and 
upper  part  of  the  jejunum,  embedded  in  the  submucous 
tissue,  opening  by  minute  oriflces  into  the  lumen  of  the 
intestine.— Buccal  glands,  the  mucous  follicles  of  the 
mouth,  similar  in  structure  to  salivary  glands. —  Calclf- 
erous  glaild,  one  of  several  pairs  of  lateral  esophageal 
glandular  diverticula  of  the  earthworm  which  secrete  a 
calcareous  substance.    Also  called  calcareous  sac. 

The  pharynx  leads  into  the  oesophagus,  on  each  side  of 
which  in  the  lower  part  there  are  three  pairs  of  large 
glands,  which  secrete  a  surprising  amount  of  carbonate  of 
lime.  These  calciferoits  glands  are  highly  remarkable,  for 
nothing  like  them  is  known  in  any  other  animal. 

Barwin,  Vegetable  Mould,  p.  17. 

Cardiac  glands,  carotid  gland,  choroid  gland.  See 
the  adjectives.— Ceruminous  glands,  cemmlniparous 

f lands,  the  follicles  of  the  ear  which  secrete  ear-wax. 
hey  are  modified  sweat-glands. — Coccygeal  gland,  (a) 
In  omith.,  same  as  uropygeaZ gland,  (o)  In  human  anat, 
a  small  conglomerate  body  about  as  large  as  a  pea,  lying 
near  the  tip  of  the  coccyx,  the  exact  structure  and  function 
of  which  is  uncertain.  It  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
arteries  and  nerves,  and  is  probably  not  of  glandular  char- 
acter. It  is  also  called  Luschka's  gland,  after  its  first  de- 
scriber,  and  by  Arnold  glomerulus  arteriococcygeus. — Col- 
leterial  gland.  Same  as  colleterium. — Conglobate 
gland,  a  lymphatic  or  absorbent  gland.  Sefe  def.  1  (a). 
—  Conglomerate  gland,  a  compound  gland,  generally 
of  large  size  and  of  various  structure,  as  the  hepatic,  pan- 
creatic, parotid,  mammary,  etc.  The  name  is  an  old  one, 
derived  from  Sylvius,  who  divided  glands  as  then  under- 
stood into  conglomerate  and  conglobate,  the  latter  being  the 
lymphatics.- Congregate  glands,  Peyer's  glands.  See 
Peyerian  glands. — Conlferous  glajlds,  a  name  formerly 
given  to  the  discoid  markings  in  the  wood-cells  of  gymno- 
sperms. — Cowper'S  glands.  See  Cowperian  glands,  un- 
der Cowperian. — Ductless  gland,  a  so-called  gland,  such 
as  the  spleen,  thymus,  thyroid,  or  adrenal,  having  no 
excretory  duct  or  secretory  function.  The  pineal  and 
pituitary  bodies  are  sometimes  brought  under  this  cate- 
gory. Also  called  vascular  gland. — Duodenal  glands, 
the  glandsofBrunner.— Epiglottic  gland,  esophageal 
glands,  fundus  glands,  etc.  See  the  qualifying  words. 
—Feather  oil-gland.  See/eatAer.— Follicular  gland, 
a  simple  gland  of  small  size ;  a  follicle. — Gastric  glands, 
the  secretory  follicles  of  the  stomach;  ^stric  follicles, 
commonly  divided  into  two  sets,  the  cardiac  and  pyloric. 
— Genital  gland,  the  primitive  undifferentiated  gland  of 
the  embryo  which  is  destined  to  become  the  testis  of  the 
male  or  the  ovary  of  the  female ;  a  germ-gland. — Glands 
of  Bartholin,  glandulee  Bartholini,  odoriferous  glands, 
half  an  inch  long,  situated  one  on  each  side  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  vagina  and  discharging  on  the  inner  surfaces 
of  the  labia  minora. —  Greeh-gland,  a  special  excretory 
gland  of  the  crawfish  and  other  crustaceans,  which  func- 
tions as  a  renal  organ :  so  called  from  the  color  of  its  secre- 
tion. It  was  formerly  regarded  as  an  auditory  organ ;  now 
supposed  to  be  probably  of  the  same  nature  as  the  shell- 
gland  of  the  Entomostraca  or  lower  crustaceans. 

This  organ  persists  In  the  Thoracostraca  and  is  know^ 
as  the  green^gland  in  the  cray-flsh.  .  .  .  The  green-gland 
alone  is  distinctly  similar  to  a  renal  excretory  organ. 

Gegeribaur,  Comp.  Anat.  (trans.),  p.  287. 

Harderian  gland,  the  lubricating  gland  of  the  nictitat- 
ing membrane  or  third  eyelid,  situated  at  the  inner  cor- 
ner of  the  orbit  in  reptiles,  birds,  and  sundry  mammals. 
It  is  wanting  in  the  highest  mammals.— Havers's  glands, 
the  structiu'es  described  by  Clopton  Havers  as  mucilagi- 
nous glands  and  as  the  source  of  the  secretion  of  the  sy- 
novial fluid  which  lubricates  joints. —  Hepatic  gland, 
the  liver.— Hermaphrodite  gland,  a  germ-gland  or  es- 
sential organ  of  generation  which  secretes  both  ova  and 
spermatozoa,  as  is  usual  in  the  Mollusea. —  Inguinal 
glands,  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  groin. — Intesti- 
nal glands,  any  of  the  various  secretory  or  ductless 
glands  of  the  intestine,  as  the  solitary,  agminate,  Bmn- 
her's,  Lieberkiihn's,  etc.— Labial  glands,  certain  follicles 
beneath  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lips,  opening  by  small 
oriflces,  and  resembling  other  buccal  glands.— Lacrymal 
gland,  the  gland  which  secretes  the  tears,  situated  m  the 
anterior  upper  and  outer  part  of  the  orbit— Lenticular 
glands,  a  disused  name  for  what  are  now  known  as  lenti- 
eels.— Lleberldihn's  glands,  the  follicles  of  Lieberkiilm, 
the  small  simple  or  solitary  glands  of  the  intestine.— Lit- 
tre'S  glands,  the  crypts  sdong  the  spongy  portion  of  the 
urethra.— Luschka's  gland.  Same  as  coccygeal  gland, 
above.— Lymphatic  glands.  See  def.  1  (a).— Mam- 
mary gland,  the  milk-gland ;  the  gland  which  secretes 
milk,  known  as  the  breast,  teat,  udder,  etc.  These  glands 
are  named  in  zoology,  from  their  position,  as  axillary,  pec- 
torai,  ventral  or  abdominal,  and  inguinal.  They  are 
paired,  and  normally  have  functional  activity  only  in  the 
female,  though  present  in  arudimentary  state  in  the  male. 
See  mamma^.—  Meibomian  glands  [named  for  H.  Mei- 
bomius,  who  wrote  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century]. 
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the  sebaceous  follicles  of  the  eyelids,  secreting  the  greasy 
substance  which  lubricates  the  lids,  and  when  excessive 
may  gather  at  the  corner  of  the  eye,  and  there  harden  into 
the  little  bodies  called  sleepy -seeds.  Also  called  Meibomian 
follicles. — Mesenteric  glaJlds,  the  lymphatic  glands  of 
the  meseutery.—Miliary  glands,  (a)  In  anat.,  the  seba- 
ceous glands  of  the  skin.  (6)  In  bot. ,  the  stomates  or  breath- 
ing-pores of  a  leaf.— Molar  glands,  two  or  three  large 
glands  situated  in  the  sides  of  the  mouth,  whose  excretoiy 
ducts  open  into  the  mouth  opposite  the  last  molar  tooth. 
— Morrenian  gland.  See  Morrenian. — Mucilaginous 
glands,  certain  plaited  and  fringed  processes  of  synovial 
membranes:  so  named  by  Havers  as  the  supposed  source 
of  the  synovia.— Mucous  glands,  any  of  the  glands,  in 
connection  with  mucous  surfaces,  which  secrete  mucus 
or  some  similar  substance,  as  the  buccal  glands  of  the 
mouth  and  various  follicles  of  portions  of  the  alimentary 
canal.  Also  called  mueus-glands. — Mushroom-shaped 
gland  of  certain  insects,  a  remarkable  accessory  genital 
organ  of  the  male,  the  so-called  testis,  but  of  the  nature 
of  a  seminal  vesicle. 

As  the  duct  of  the  imrnhroom-ehmped  gland  in  the  adult 
male  [blatta]  always  contains  spermatozoa,  and  no  other 
organ  containing  spermatozoa  Is  to  be  found,  this  gland 
has  naturally  been  taken  for  the  testis.  Bajewslqr,  how- 
ever, has  recently  pointed  out  that  the  true  testes  are  situ- 
ated in  the  tergal  region  of  the  abdomen.  ...  He  traces 
the  efferent  duct  of  the  testes  to  the  glands  just  mentioned. 
Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  369. 

Nidamental  glands,  those  glands  which  secrete  the 
viscid  substance  by  which  the  ova  of  some  animals,  as 
cephalopods,  are  invested  and  aggregated  into  various 


A  pair  of  so-called  nidamental  glands  are  the  accessory 
organs  of  the  female  apparatus  [of  generation  in  cephalo- 
pods] ;  they  consist  of  elongated  lamellar  tubes,  which  are 
placed  in  the  anterior  region  of  the  animal;  their  short 
eif  erent  ducts  open  beside  the  generative  oiiflce.  Their 
secretion  appears  to  cement  the  ova  together. 

Oegenbaur,  Comp.  Anat.  (trans.),  p.  S86, 

Odoriferous  glands,  scent-glands;  sebaceous  follicles 
which  secrete  odorous  substances,  the  chief  physiological 
function  of  which  is  to  bring  the  sexes  together.  They 
are  enormous  in  some  animals,  and  usually  associated  with 
the  anus  or  genitals.  They  are  the  source  of  the  fetor  of 
the  Mustelidce,  as  skunks  and  polecats,  and  of  such  per- 
fumes as  musk,  civet,  and  castoreum.  They  are  com- 
paratively small  in  the  human  subject,  in  which  they  are 
preputial  and  known  as  Tyson's  ^ioniis.- Pacchionian 
glands,  small  villous  patches,  not  glandular  in  character, 
found  in  clusters  on  the  membranes  enveloping  the  brain, 
especially  along  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus. — Pan- 
creatic gland,  the  pancreas. — Parotid  gland,  the  prin- 
cipal sahvary  gland.  See  parotid,  «.— Paxotoid  gland, 
in  herpet  Seeparotaid,  n.— Peptic  glands,  a  name  for- 
merly given  to  the  cardiac  variety  of  gastric  glands ;  the  gas- 
tric follicles  secreting  gastric  juice.  See  ga^ric  glands. — 
Peyerian  glands  [named  after  J.  K.  Peyer,  a  Swiss  anato- 
mist^l653-1712)],  aggregations  of  lymphoid  follicles  of  the 
intestine8,forminganumberofcircularoroval  patches  from 
half  an  inch  to  several  inches  In  diameter,  largest  and  most 
numerous  in  the  ileum.  They  are  commonly  called  Peyer's 
patches,  and  the  lesion  of  them  is  one  of  the  most  con- 
stant signs  of  typhoid  fever. — Pineal  gland.  See  co- 
narium  and  epiphysis. — Pituitary  gland.  See  pituitary 
and  hypophysis. — Prostate  gland.  See  prostate,  n. — 
Pyloric  glands,  those  gastric  follicles  which  are  most 
numerous  near  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  cardiac  glands. — Rectal  glands,  in 
certain  insects,  projecting  ridges  of  the  interior  of  the 
walls  of  the  rectum,  well  supplied  with  tracheae. — Sali- 
vary glands,  those  glands  which  secrete  saliva.  The 
chief  are  the  parotid,  submaxillary,  and  sublingual.  They 
are  enormously  developed  in  some  birds,  as  swifts  and 
woodpeckers,  and  in  the  beaver  and  the  sewellel. —  Se- 
baceous glands,  subcutaneous  follicles  which  secrei;e  a 
greasy  substance  serving  to  lubricate  the  skin.  Meibomian 
and  odoriferous  follicles  are  of  a  similar  character. — Sim- 

Sle  gland,  a  small  single  gland;  a  follicular  gland  or  fol- 
cle.— Solitary  glands,  the  numberless  small  lymphoid 
nodules  f  ouud  scattered  throughout  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  small  intestine,  especially  of  the  ileum.  They  are 
now  regarded  as  lymph-follicles.—  Split  gland,  a  form  of 
gland  used  to  compress  the  packing  in  a  stufflng-box.  It  Is 
split  to  permit  of  its  ready  removal.— Sublingual  gland, 
a  salivary  gland  situated  under  the  side  of  the  tongue : 
in  man  the  smallest  of  the  three  pairs  of  such  glands. 
See  sublingual. — Submaxillary  gland,  a  salivary  gland 
situated  under  the  side  of  the  lower  jaw-bone :  in  man 
intermediate  in  size  between  the  parotid  and  the  sublin- 
gual gland.  See  submaxillary. — Sudoriferous  or  su- 
doriparous glands,  sweat-glands;  the  minute  crypts 
whence  perspiration  escapes  from  the  skin.  See  cut  under 
sweat-gland. — Suprarenal  gland,  a  non -glandular  body 
of  unknown  function  which  caps  each  kidney.  Also  called 
suprarenal,  suprarenal  capsule,  atrahiliary  gland  or  cap- 
sule, Andadrerml.  SeecntnnderHdney. — llijmius gland, 
a  so-called  ductless  gland  situated  at  the  root  of  the  throat, 
characteristic  of  fetal  life  and  early  infancy.  The  thymus 
gland  of  the  calf  is  the  throat-sweetbread  of  butchers. 
See  thymus.— Tbyroid  gland.  See  thyroid, «.— Tracheal 
glands,  the  numerous  follicles  which  open  upon  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  windpipe. — Trachoma  glands,  a 
name  applied  by  Henle  to  certain  lymphoid  follicles  of  the 
conjunctiva  of  the  eye,  resembling  Peyer's  patches  in  their 
intimate  structure. — Tyson's  ^ands.  See  odoriferous 
glands,  above. — Uropygial  gland,  the  gland  on  the  rump 
of  a  bird  which  secretes  oil;  the  elseodoohon.  Also  called 
coccygeal  gland.— VSiSCalax  glaJO-ds.  Same  a.a  ductless  or 
Uood-vascidar  glands:  so  caUed  from  their  vascularity. 
(See  also  germ-gland,  shell-glartd,  yolk-gland.) 

glandaceous  (glan-da'sMus),  a.  [<  L.  glans 
(ffZajid-),  an  acorn:  SQQgland.i  Acom-eolored; 
yellowish-brown.     Thomas,  Med.  Diet. 

glandaget  (glan'daj),  n.  [<  OF.  glandage,  mast, 
acorns,  the  season  of  turning  hogs  into  the 
woods  to  feed  on  mast,  <  gland,  an  acorn,  mast : 
see  gland.']  The  season  of  turning  hogs  into  the 
woods ;  the  feeding  of  hogs  with  mast.   Bailey. 
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glandarious  (glan-da'rl-us),  a.  [<  L.  glanda- 
rius,  pertaining  to  an  acorn,  <  glans  {gland-) 
an  acorn:  see  gland.]  Acorn-like  in  shape' 
glandiform.  ' 

gland-box  (gland'boks),  n.    Same  as  glarid,  4. 

gland-cock  (gland'kok),  n.  A  faucet  kept  in 
place  by  a  gland  which  can  be  reinoved  when 
it  becomes  necessary  to  get  at  the  plug.  E.  B. 
Knight. 

glander  (glan'dto),  v.  t.  [<  glanders.]  To  af- 
fect with  glanders. 

Being  drank  in  plenty,  it  [tar-water]  hath  recovered 
even  a  glandered  horse  that  was  thought  incurable. 

Bp.  Berkeley,  Tar- Water. 

glanderous  (glan'der-us),  a.  [<  glanders  + 
-(ms.]  Of  the  nature  of,  caused  by,  or  affected 
with  glanders. 

Our  laws  provide  for  the  destruction  of  animals  affected 
with  glanderous  ulcers. 

Hartford  (Conn.)  Globe,  Sept.  3, 1886. 

glanders  (glan'd6rz),  n.  [<  gland,  q.  v.,  prob. 
through  a  form  (OP.  *glandre,  *glandle  t)  of 
glandule,  L.  glandula,  a  gland.  Of.  chapter, 
ult.  <  L.  capitulum.]  A  form  of  equinia  ohar- 
aeterized  by  a  severe  affection  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  nose  and  by  a  profuse  dis- 
charge from  it.    See  equinia. 

glanafes,  n.    Plural  of  glans. 

glandiferous  (glan-dif'e-rus),  a.  [=  F.  glam,- 
dif^re  =  Sp.  glandifero  =  Pg.  glandifero,  <  L. 
glandifer,  acorn-bearing,  <  glan^  (gtand-),  an 
aoom,  +ferre  =  E.  iearK]  Bearing  acorns  or 
other  nuts;  producing  nuts  or  mast:  as,  the 
beech  and  the  oak  are  glandiferous  trees. 

glandiform  (glan'di-fdrm),  a.  [=  P.  glandi- 
forme  =  Pg.  glandiforme,  <  L.  glans  (glamd-),  an 
acorn, -I- /or«»a,  shape.]  l.Acom-like in  shape; 
glandarious.  —  2.  Having  the  character  or 
structure  of  a  gland;  resembling  a  gland; 
glandular, 

Griandina  (glan-di'na),  n.  [NL.  (Schumacher, 
1817),  <  L.  glans  {gXand-),  an  acorn,  -I-  -ina.] 
A  genus  of  pulmonate  mollusks  or  snails,  typ- 
ioEU  of  the  family  Glandinidce, 
having  an  oblong  or  elongated 
shell  with  a  truncated  columella 
and  a  thin  outer  lip,  and  contain- 
ing upward  of  a  hundred  species. 
G.  (runcaia  is  a  well-known  species  of  the 
southern  United  States,  of  an  ashy  fawn- 
color  tinged  with  pink;  G.  rosea  is  a  Cen- 
tral American  form. 

Glandinidae  (glan-din'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[Nli.,  <  Glandina  +  -idte.]  A  fami- 
ly of  geophilous  pulmonate  gastro- 
pods, typified  by  the  genus  Glandi- 
na. They  have  no  jaw ;  the  teeth  are  most- 
ly alike,  elongated,  narrow,  and  aculeate ; 
and  the  mantle  is  submedian  or  postme- 
dian  and  entirely  included  In  the  shell, 
which  is  elongated  or  turreted.  Also 
called  Oleacinidts. 

glandula  (glan'du-ia),  n.;  pi.  glandules  (-le). 
[L.,  a  gland:  see  glandule.]  Imool.  and.  anat, 
a  gland  of  any  kind.  The  term  is  now  less  frequent 
in  use  than  formerly,  but  it  is  still  regularly  employed  in 
a  number  of  terms,  chiefly  anatomical. 

glandular  (glan'du-lar),  a.  [<  glandule  +  -ar^.] 
1.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  a  gland;  having 
the  character  or  function  of  a  gland;  affecting 
a  gland:  as,  glandular  texture^  glandula/r  or- 
gans ;  a  glandular  disease. —  2.  Containing  or 
supporting  glands;  consisting  of  a  gland  or 
glands ;  glandullferous.- Glandular  hairs,  in  bot., 
hairs  which  arise  from  or  are  tipped  with  glands,  as  in' 
the  nettle  and  sundew.- Glandular  woody  fiber  or 
tissue,  a  term  that  has  been  sometimes  applied  to  the 

fitted  woody  tissue  of  gymnosperms. 
_  andularly  (glan'du-lar-li),  adv.    In  a  glan- 

"dular  manner. 

glandulation  (glan-du-la'shon),  n.  [<  glandule 
+  ^aUon.]  In  00*.,  tlie  situation  and  structure 
of  the  secretory  vessels  in  plants. 

Glandulation  respects  the  secretory  vessels,  which  are 
either  glandules,  follicles,  or  utricles.  Lee. 

glandule  (glan'dnl),  «.  [=  P.  glcmdule  =  Pr. 
glandola  =  Sp.  gldmdula  =  Pg.  glandula  =  It. 
ghiamdola,  <  L.  glandula,  a  gland,  dim.  of  glaM 
(gland-),  an  acorn :  see  glarid.]  A  small  gland ; 
any  gland.    See  glandula. 

It  hath  eye-lids  commodiously  placed,  to  cleanse  the 
ball  from  dust,  [and]  to  shed  necessary  moisture  upon  It 
through  numerous  glandules.  Bentley,  Sermons,  v. 

glandullferous  (glan-dH-life-rus),  a.  [<  L- 
glandula,  a  gland,  +  ferre  =  E.  bear^.]  Bear- 
ing glandules. 

glandulose  (glan'dti-los),  a.  Same  as  glanduUm. 

glandulosity  (glan-du-los'i-ti),  n.  [<  glandulose 
+  -dty.]  1 .  The  state  or  quality  of  bein^  glan- 
dulous.— 2.  A  glandular  body;  a  swelhng  re- 
sembling a  gland.    [Rare.] 
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In  the  upper  part  ol  worms  there  are  .  .  .  fonnd  cer- 
tain white  aud  oval  glcmdulosities. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iii.  27. 

glandulous  (glaa'du-lus),  a.  [Also  glandulose; 

=  F.  glanduleux  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  glanduloso,  <  L. 

glandulosus,  glandulous,  <  glandula,  a  gland: 

see  glanduU.2    Same  as  glandular. 

All  glands  and  glimdulous  parts  do  likewise  consist  of 
aiiers,  but  of  the  softer  kind. 

jr.  Grew,  Cosmologia  Sacra,  I.  v.  §  18. 

Glanencheli  (gla-neng'ke-li),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
yldvig,  prob.  tne  sheat-fish  (cf.  yMvog,  the  hy- 
ena), +  lyxe^vc,  eel.]  In  Cope's  classification, 
an  order  of  physostomous  fishes,  containing 
only  the  electric  eels  or  Electrojphoridce.  They 
have  no  precoracoid  arch;  the  scapular  arch  is  suspended 
to  the  cranium;  a  symplectlc  bone  is  present;  theparietals 
are  united;  and  the  anterior  vertebrse  are  modified.  By 
others  the  group  is  referred  to  the  order  Plectospondyli. 

glanenchelian  (glan-eng-ke'li-an),  a.  [As  Gla- 
nencheli +  -dan.^    Pertaining  to  the  Crlanencheli. 

glanenchelous  (gla-neng'ke-lus),  a.  Same  as 
glanenclieUan. 

glanidian  (gla-nid'i-an),  n.  [NL.,  <  glanis 
(glanid-)  +  -ian.']  A  fish  of  the  family  Siluri- 
doB;  a  silurid,  as  a  catfish  or  sheat-fish.  Sir 
J.  Richardson. 

Olaniostomi  (glan-i-os'to-mi),  n.  pi.  [Nil.,  < 
Gr.  jMvtg,  prob.  the  sheat-fish,  +  crd/ia,  mouth.] 
An  order  of  chondrosteous  ganoid  fishes,  con- 
taining only  the  Ampenseridw  or  true  sturgeons, 
thus  separated  from  the  Selachostomi :  so  called 
from  having  the  mouth  furnished  with  barbels 
Hke  those  of  catfishes :  synonymous  ■with  Chon- 
dro«ie«,  2,inastrictsense.  Se6Ganoidei,2.  Also 
written  Glanostomi,  Glanistomi.    E.  D.  Cope. 

glaniostomous(glan-i-os'to-mus),a.  [As  Glani- 
ostomi  +  -ous.\  Catfish-mouthed;  having  bar- 
bels like  those  of  the  horned  pouts  or  Siluridce: 
specifically  applied  to  the  Gluniostomi. 

glanis  (gla'nis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  yMvic,  prob. 
the  sheat-fish;  cf.  yTiAvoc,  the  hyena.]  1.  The 
specific  name  of  the  common  siluroid  fish  of 
E\irope,Silwiisglams,the  sheat-fish. — 2.  Icm.'] 
A  genus  of  Silurians,  of  which  the  sheat-fish  is 
the  type. 

glans  (glanz),  n.;  pi.  glandes  (glan'dez).  [L., 
an  acorn:  see  gland.'}  1.  In  6of.,  the  acorn,  or 
a  similar  fruit. — 2.  In  med.:  (o;  A  strumous 
swelling  or  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland; 
hronohooele;  goiter.  (6)  A  pessary;  a  supposi- 
tory.— 3.  In  anat.,  the  head  of  the  penis  or  of 
the  clitoris.  More  fully  called  glans  penis  and 
glans  clitoridis. — 4.  [cap.}  In  conch.,  a  genus 
of  moUusks.     Megerle. 

glar,  n.    See  glared,  glaur.    Carh/le. 

glare!  (glar),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  glared,  ppr. 
glaring.  [<  ME.  glaren,  shine  brightly,  also 
look  fiercely,  =  MLG.  glaren,  LG.  glaren,  shine 
brightly,  glow,  burn,  =  MHG.  glaren,  shine 
brightly;  allied  to  ME.  gloren,  shine  brightly, 
look  fiercely,  glower  (see  glore,  glower) ;  prob. 
secondary  forms  of  the  verb-root  from  which 
are  derived  AS.  glcer,  amber,  and  glees,  glass, 
etc. :  see  ^tes.]  1,  intrans.  1.  To  shine  with 
a  strong,  bright,  dazzling  light ;  be  intensely  or 
excessively  bright. 

To  see  a  chimney-piece  of  Dancre's  doing,  in  distemper, 
with  egg  to  keep  oil  the  glaring  of  the  light. 

Pepys,  Diary,  IV.  93. 
On  a  summer's  day  there  [on  the  Lido]  the  sun  glares 
dowu  upon  the  sand  and  flat  gravestones. 

Howells,  Venetian  Life,  xii. 

2.  To  look  with  a  fierce  and  piercing  stare. 

"  One  as  melancholic  as  a  cat,"  answered  Mockso,  "  and 

glared  upon  me  as  if  he  would  have  looked  through  me." 

Man  in  the  Moone  (1609). 

Look  you,  how  pale  he  [the  ghost]  glares! 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 
Glared  like  angry  lions  as  they  passed, 
And  wished  that  every  look  might  be  the  last. 

Dry  den,  Pal.  and  Arc,  i.  366. 

3.  To  be  intensely  or  excessively  bright  in 
color;  be  too  brilliantly  ornamented;  be  osten- 
tatiously splendid. 

Lo,  thus  it  f  areth. 
It  is  not  al  golde  that  glareth. 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  L  272. 

'  She  glares  in  balls,  front  boxes,  and  the  ring. 

Pope,  Epistle  to  Miss  Blount,  1. 53. 
=Syn.  1.  Glare,  Glisten,  SeintUlate,  Glister,  Glitter, 
Gleam,  Sparkle,  Coruseate,  Glimmer,  Flicker.  Glare  in- 
dicates a  steady,  dazzling,  or  painful  excess  of  light ;  glis- 
ten is  a  popular  word,  while  snntUlate  is  the  exact  or 
formal  word,  for  a  light  that  is  unequal  or  is  slightly  in- 
terrupted: as,  glistening  eyes,  dew,  stars;  scintulatmg 
stars.  SeintUlate  is  also  used  for  the  throwing  oflf  of  spar- 
kles :  as,  the  scintillating  iron  at  the  forge.  Glisten  repre- 
sents a  softer,  and  glitter  a  harder,  light  than  glister, 
glitter  implying  a  cold,  metallic  ray :  as,  glittering  bayo- 
nets ;  "  all  is  not  gold  that  glitters."  Gleam  stands  for  a 
small  but  generally  steady  and  pleasant  light,  a  long  ray : 
as,  the  M^ht  gleamed  through  the  keyhole ;  hope  gleamed 
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upon  him.  Sparkle  represents  a  hard  light  that  seems 
to  be  emitted  irregularly  in  ignited  particles  or  visible 
parts :  as,  sparkling  diamonds,  eyes,  wit.  Coruscate  ex- 
presses a  rapid  throwmg  off  of  vivid  or  brilliant  flashes 
of  light,  as  m  the  aurora  borealls  or  by  a  revolving  piece 
of  flreworks.  Glimmer  represents  a  faint  and  unsteady 
light :  as,  stars  glimmering  through  the  mist.  Flicker  goes 
further,  and  suggests,  as  glimmer  does  not,  a  probable  ex- 
tinction of  the  light :  as,  a  flickering  taper.  See  flame, 
n.,  and  radiance. 
[The  sun]  glared  down  in  the  woods,  where  the  breathless 

boughs 
Hung  heavy  and  faint  in  a  languid  drowse. 

Coleridge,  Thunder  Storm. 
The  clay  walls  glisten  like  gold  in  the  slanting  rays. 

O'Donovan,  Merv,  ix. 
Then  in  the  dusk  the  glittering  splendor  scintillates  as 
brilliantly  as  it  did  eight  hundred  years  ago. 

Lathrop,  Spanish  Vistas,  p.-86. 
To  be  perk'd  up  in  a  glistering  griet. 
And  wear  a  golden  sorrow. 

SAaft.,  Hen.  VIIL.ii.  3. 
Violets,  heavenly  blue, 
Spring,  glittering  with  the  cheerful  drops  like  dew. 

Bryant,  Paradise  of  Tears. 
Hope,  like  the  gleaming  taper's  lights 
Adorns  and  cheers  our  way. 

Goldsmith,  Captivity,  il.  1. 
The  rosy  sky. 
With  one  star  sparkling  through  it  like  an  eye. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  ii.  183. 

As  flaming  fire  was  more  coruscating  and  enlightening 

than  any  other  matter,  they  invented  lamps  to  hang  in 

the  sepulchres  of  the  rich,  which  would  bum  perpetually. 

GreenhiXl,  Art  of  Embalming,  p.  331. 

Down  sank  the  great  red  sun,  and  in  golden,  glimmering 

vapours 
Veiled  the  light  of  his  face.    Longfellow,  Evangeline,  i.  4. 
On  us  sM  flickers  the  flrelight  kind. 

Lowell,  Darkened  Mind. 

II,  trans.  To  shoot  out  or  emit,  as  a  dazzling 
light.     [Bare.] 

One  Spirit  in  them  ruled ;  and  every  eye 
Glared  lightning,  and  shot  forth  pernicious  fire 
Among  the  accurst.  Milton,  P.  L.,  vl.  849. 

glarel  (glar),  n.  l<  glared,  v.}  1.  A  strong, 
bright,  dazzling  light;  clear,  brilliant  luster  or 
splendor  that  dazzles  the  eyes;  especially,  a 
confusing  and  bewildering  light. 

The  frame  of  burnished  steel  that  cast  a  glare. 

Lryden,  Pal.  and  Arc,  iL  546. 
Without,  the  steady  glare 
Shrank  one  sick  willow  sere  and  small. 

Tennyson,  Mariana  in  the  South. 

2.  A  fierce,  piercing  look. 

About  them  round, 
A  lion  now  he  stalks  with  flery  glare. 

Milton,  P.  Li,  iv.  402. 
I  looked  on  haughty  Eudicott;  with  weapon  haUjway 

drawn. 
Swept  round  the  throng  his  lion  glare  of  .bitter  hate  and 
scorn.  Whittier,  Cass^jK";  Southwict 

3.  A  stretch  of  ice ;  an  icy  condiii6& 

Seuen  months  the  Winter  dures  [in  Russia],  the  glare  it  is 

so  great, 
As  it  is  May  before  he  tume  his  ground  t6  sdwehis-wheate. 
Hakluyt's  Voyages,  L  386. 

=Syn.  1.  Flare,  etc.    Seefemie,  n. 
glare!  (glar),  a.     {<.  glare\  n.}     Smooth;  slip- 
pery; transparent;  glassy. 

I  have  seen  ponies  which  had  to  be  knocked  down  and 

pulled  across  glare  ice  on  their  sides  [in  crossing  a  stream], 

T.  Roosevelt,  Hunting  Trips,  p.  87. 


lare^  (glar),  n.  and  v.  Another  spelling  of  glair. 
Ilareola  (gla-re'o-la),  n.  [NL.,  dim.  of  L. 
glarea,  gravel.]    A  remarkable  genus  of  birds. 
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anomalous  external  characters,  which  have 
caused  them  to  be  classed  with  the  swallows, 
the  goatsuckers,  and  other  birds.  The  eyes  are 
very  large ;  the  beak  is  compressed,  curved,  and  deeply 
cleft,  somewhat  like  a  cuckoo's ;  the  tall  is  long  and  forfl- 
cate  like  a  swallow's ;  the  middle  claw  is  pectinate  like  a 
goatsucker's  or  heron's ;  the  hind  toe  is  turned  sidewise ; 
the  wings  are  very  long  and  pointed ;  and  the  legs  are 
short  for  birds  of  this  group,  and  feathered  to  the  suffrage. 
The  general  form  is  lithe  and  graceful,  like  that  of  a  swal- 
low. There  is  but  one  genus,  Olareola.  See  cut  under 
Glareola. 

glareoline  (gla-re'o-lin),  a.  [<  glareole  +  -iraei.] 
Having  the  character  of  a  glareole;  pertaining 
to  the  genus  Glareola. 

glareose  (glar'e-6s).  a.  [<  L.  glareosus,  full 
of  gravel,  grave'Uy,  <  glarea,  gravel.]  In  hot., 
growing  in  gravelly  places.     [Bare.] 

glareous,  a.    See  gla/i/reoua. 

glariness  (glar'i-nes),  n.  The  quality  of  being 
elary. 

glaring  (glar'ing),  p.  a.  1.  Emitting  a  bril- 
liant, dazzling  light;  shining  with  dazzling 
luster. 

Life's  changes  vex,  its  discords  stun. 
Its  glaring  sunsliine  blindeth. 

Whittier,  Well  of  Loch  Maree. 

2.  Staring. 

Swiche  glaring  eyen  hadde  he,  as  an  hare. 

ChoMcer,  Gen.  ProL  to  C.  T.,  1.  686. 

3.  Clear ;  plainly  discernible ;  open  and  bold; 
barefaced :  as,  a  glaring  mistake  or  crime. 

The  absurdity  of  unqualified  altruism  becomes,  indeed, 
glaring  on  remembering  that  it  can  be  extensively  prac- 
tised only  if  in  the  same  society  there  coexist  one  moiety 
altruistic  and  one  moiety  egoistic. 

H.  Spencer,  Study  of  SocloL,  p.  185. 

glaringly  (glar'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  glaring  man- 
ner; openly;  clearly;  notoriously. 

The  coloTU'S  for  the  ground  were  .  .  .  well  chosen,  nei- 
ther sullenly  dark  nor  glaringly  lightsome. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  iiL 

The  satirist  never  falls  upon  persons  who  are  not  glar- 
ingly faulty,  and  the  libeller  on  none  but  who  are  con- 
spicuously commendable.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  92. 

glaringness  (glar'ing-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  glaring. 

The  glaringness  of  his  prose,  and  the  intricacy  of  his 
style,  seemed  to  him  so  many  pearls. 

.        Jarvis,  tr.  of  Don  Quixote,  I.  L  1. 

glartt.  n.  [Appar.  a  var.  of  clart.}  Mucous  mat- 
ter; phlegm. 

For  the  party  that  is  incombred  in  the  breast  with  any 
kind  of  fleame  or  glart. — Take  the  powder  of  hetonie,  drink 
it  with  warme  water ;  it  voideth  and  purgeth  the  fleame 
wondrously,  and  doth  away  the  glart  or  fleame. 

Quoted  in  Nares. 

glary  (glar'i),  a.  [<  glared  +  -i/i.]  1.  Of  a 
brilliant,  dazzling  luster. 

I  know  that  bright  crystal  glass  is  glary;  and  to  avoid 
that  glariness,  our  artiflcers  run  into  the  other  extreme. 
Boyle,  Works,  VI.  135. 

2.  Covered  with  a  glare  6f  ice ;  icy. 

In  the  winter  time,  so  glarie  is  the  ground. 
As  neither  grasse,  nor  other  graine,  in  pastures  may  be 
found.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  386. 

Glas-,  -glas.  [Gael,  glas,  gray,  pale,  wan,  =  Ir. 
glas,  green,  verdant,  pale,  wan,  poor.  It  is 
possible  that  in  some  local  names  this  element 
is  an  aecom.  of  Gael,  glac,  a  hollow,  a  valley,  a 
narrow  valley,  ==  Ir.  glac,  a  narrow  glen.]  An 
element  in  some  place-names  of  Celtic  (mostly 
Gaelic)  origin,  signifying  'dark,'  'gray'  (or 
'valley':  see  etyTn.olog^y.a,8,  Glasford;  Doug- 


Common  Glareole  or  Pratincole  [Glareola  pratiKcola). 

typical  of  the  family  Glareolidce.  The  common 
glareole  or  pratincole  is  G.  pratineola.  There  are  several 
others,  all  of  the  old  world.    See  pratincole. 

glareole  (glar'e-ol),  n.  [<  GUreola.}  A  bird 
of  the  genus  G^areoto;  a  pratincole. 

Glareofidse  (glar-§-ol'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gla- 
reola +  -idee.  ]  A  family  of  limicolme  birds,  the 
glareoles  or  pratincoles,  belonging  among  the 
plovers  or  Charadriomorphw,  but  presenting 


glaset,  V.    An  obsolete  form  of  glaze. 

glasent,  a.    See  glazen. 

Glaserian  (gla-ze'ri-an),  a.  Relating  to  the 
Swiss  anatomist  Glaser  (1629-75).  Also  spell- 
ed Glasserian Glaserian  fissvire.   Seefl^sure. 

glaserite  (gla'z6r-it),  n.  [From  Christoph 
Glaser,  a  Swiss  chemist  (17th  century),-!-  -ife*.] 
Potassium  sulphate  occurring  in  orthorhombie 
crystals. 

glashan  (glash'an),  n.    Same  as  glossan. 

glass  (glas),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  glas,  gles,  <  AS. 
glees,  glass  (only  of  the  material),  =  D.  gleis  = 
OHG.  glas,  glass  (also  amber),  MHG.  glas,  G. 
glas  =  Icel.  glas  =  OSw.  Sw.  glas  =  Dan.  glas 
fGoth.  not  recorded),  glass;  appar.  the  same  as 
AS.  glcer,  amber,  =  Icel.  gler  =  OSw.  glcer  = 
Dan.  glar  (obs.),  glass;  the  L.  gUesum,  glesum, 
glessum,  amber,  is  perhaps  from  the  OTeut. 
form.  The  verb-root  is  repr.  by  glare\  q.  v.] 
I.  ?i.  1.  A  substance  resulting  from  the  fu- 
sion of  a  combination  of  silica  (rarely  boracie 
acid)  with  various  bases.  See  mtreous.  It  is 
usually  hard,  brittle,  has  a  conchoidal  fracture,  and  is 
more  or  less  transparent,  some  kinds  being  entirely  so, 
while  other  substances  to  which  the  name  of  glass  is  com- 
monly given  are,  in  consequence  of  the  impurity  of  the 


material  or  imperfection  in  the  manufacture,  only  slightly 
tranalucent.  Glass  is  an  inorganic  substance,  as  would 
naturally  be  inferred  from  its  being  the  result  of  fusion, 
but  some  organic  substances  are  called  vitreous.  Some 
rocks  have  a  vitreous  structure,  like  that  of  artificial  glass, 
as,  for  instance,  obsidian,  which  is  often  called  volcanic 
glass.  (See  o&tfidtun  and  Zaud.)  The  slags  produced  in  fur- 
nace operations  are  vitreous  substances,  but  usually  only 
translucent,  and  not  transparent,  because  the  vitrification 
is  incomplete,  and  also  because  they  are  too  deeply  colored 
by  metallic  oxids.  Glass,  as  the  word  is  generally  under- 
stood, is  an  artificial  product,  and  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  manufactured  articles.  Its  valuable  qualities 
are :  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  made  to  take  any  de- 
sired shape ;  cheapness,  the  result  of  the  small  cost  of  the 
materials  of  which  it  is  made ;  durability,  and  especially 
resistance  to  decomposition  by  acids  and  corrosive  sub- 
stances generally ;  transparency,  a  quality  of  the  utmost 
importance,  as  evidenced  by  its  use  for  windows  and  in 
optical  and  chemical  instruments;  and  the  beautiful  lus- 
ter of  those  kinds  which  are  used  for  ornamental  purposes. 
Almost  the  only  drawback  to  these  good  qualities  of  glass 
is  its  brittleness.  The  bases  used  in  glass-manufacture 
are  chiefly  soda,  potash,  lime,  alumina,  and  oxid  of  lead, 
and  the  quality  of  the  article  produced  depends  on  the 
nature  and  amount  of  the  basic  material  united  with  the 
silica.  The  combinations  of  silica  with  a  simple  alkaline 
base,  either  potash  or  soda,  are  soluble  in  water,  and  are 
known  as  water-glass.  (See  soluble  glass,  below.)  They 
are  useful  substances,  but  very  different  in  their  proper- 
ties from  what  is  ordinarily  known  as  glass.  In  addition 
to  the  alkaline  base  there  must  be  an  alkaline  eaxth.  or  ai 
metallic  oxid.  The  cheapest  glass  is  that  used  for  bot- 
tles ;  in  this  the  basic  material  is  chiefly  lime,  with  some 
t>ota8h  or  soda,  and  alumina.  Glass  for  medicine-bottles 
differs  from  ordinary  bottle-glass  in  containing  more  pot- 
ash than  the  latter,  and  also  in  the  greater  purity  of  the 
material  used.  Window-glass  usually  contains  both  soda 
and  lime:  here  absence  of  any  tinge  of  color  is  impor- 
tant, except  in  the  most  inferior  qualities.  Potash  and  soda 
render  the  glass  more  fusible ;  alumina  diminishes  its 
fusibility ;  lime  makes  it  harder ;  lead  gives  luster,  fusi- 
bility, and  high  refractive  power.  Hence,  in  glass  which 
is  to  be  cut  and  polished,  where  beauty  is  of  prime  impor- 
tance, the  base  is  chiefly  oxid  of  lead,  which  amounts  in 
some  cases  to  half  the  weight  of  the  material  used.  Gla£s 
in  which  lead  is  the  essential  base  is  called  crystal  or  flint- 
glass.  (See  these  words.)  The  finer  kinds  of  glass  with- 
out lead  are  called  crown-glass.  The  tools  employed  by 
th^  glass-blower  are  simple,  but  require  dexterity  for 
their  use.  The  process  of  manufacture  depends  on  the 
fact  that,  at  a  very  high  temperature,  glass  is  a  liquid 
which  can  be  readily  cast ;  at  a  full  red  heat  It  is  soft> 
ductile,  and  easily  welded ;  when  cold,  it  is  hard  and  brit- 
tle. Glass  to  be  serviceable  must  be  annealed  after  the 
desired  form  has  been  given  to  it.  This  is  done  by  heat- 
ing it  nearly  to  the  melting-point,  and  then  allowing  it  to 
cool  very  slowly  in  an  annealing-chamber.  By  the  action 
of  hydrofluoric  acid,  which  combines  readily  with  the 
silica  in  glass,  etching  can  be  done  oh  a  glass  surface. 
When  cold,  glass  can  be  ground  or  cut  upon  a  wheel, 
scratched  by  a  diamond-point  (by  which  means  sheets 
of  glass  are  readily  divided  or  shaped,  as  they  will  break 
easily  along  the  lines  of  such  scratches),  cut  and  de- 
polished,  or  "ground"  by  a  sand-blast,  and  brought  to 
an  exceedingly  high  polish.  Specimens  of  Egyptian  glass 
are  in  existence  which  can  be  dated  back  to  about  2400 
B.  c. ;  in  Egyptian  sculptures  of  4000  B.  o.  glass  bottles 
are  undoubtedly  represented ;  and  among  the  bas-reliefs 
of  Beni  Hassan,  about  2000  B.  0.,  various  operations  of 
glass-blowing  are  portrayed.  In  historical  Egyptian,  Phe- 
nician,  and  Roman  antiquity,  glass  was  in  familiar  use. 
The  great  quantities 
of  examples  of  an- 
cient glass  vessels 
which  have  been  ex- 
Iiumed  from  tombs, 
etc.,  formerly  clear 
and  transparent,  are 
now  as  a  rale  charac- 
terized by  a  brilliant 
iridization  like  that 
of  mother-of-pearl. 
This  iridization  is  due 
;  to  the  imperfect  com- 
position of  the  glass, 
which  has  thus  be- 
come affected  by 
moisture  during  its 
stay  under  ground.  Though  well  known  to  the  Greeks, 
glass  was  in  less  common  use  among  them,  owing  to  the 
perfection  of  their  ceramic  ware.  In  Europe  the  most 
artistic  manufactures  of  glass  have  been,  since  the  middle 
ages,  those  of  Venice,  characterized  by  great  elegance  of 
form  and  lightness  and  thinness  of  substance,  and  those 
of  Bohemia,  of  later  date  than  the  Venetian,  and  especial- 
ly notable  not  only  for  grace  of  form,  hut  for  enameling, 
cutting,  and  engraved  decoration. 

They  keep  the  wind  out  of  their  windows  with  glass,  for 
it  is  there  much  used.  Sir  T.  M&re,  Utopia,  II.  ii.  2. 

I  must  be  married  to  my  brother's  daughter, 
Or  else  my  kingdom  stands  on  brittle  glass. 

Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  iv.  2. 

,__  Cups 

Where  nymph  and  god  ran  ever  round  in  gold — 
Others  of  glass  as  costly.    Tennyson,  Lover's  Tale,  iv. 

2.  A  plate,  screen,  vessel,  instrument,  etc., 
made  of  glass,  (a)  A  plate  or  pane  of  glass  inserted 
in  the  frame  of  a  window,  picture,  clock,  hotbed,  etc.,  to 
admit  the  light  or  permit  a  view,  while  excluding  wind, 
rain,  dust,  or  other  interference.  (&)  A  looking-glass;  a 
mhror.  It  was  formerly  fashionable  for  ladies  to  carry  a 
looking-glass  hanging  from  the  girdle. 

The  glass  of  fashion,  and  the  mould  of  form. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  1. 
Let  all  sweet  ladies  break  their  flattering  glasses, 
And  dress  themselves  in  her. 

Webster,  Duchess  of  Malfi,  i  2. 

We  may  see  our  future  in  the  glass  of  our  past  history. 

W.  PhiUips,  Speeches,  p.  374. 


specimens  of  Ancient  RoiDan  Glass. 
(From  "L' Art  pour  Tous.") 
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(c)  A  glass  vessel  filled  with  running  sand  for  measuring 
time,  called  specifically  an  hour-glass;  hence,  the  time  in 
which  a  glass  is  exhausted  of  its  sand ;  specifically  (naut), 
the  time  in  which  a  half -hour  glass  is  emptied  of  its  sand. 

If  you  should  omit  to  note  those  things  at  the  end  of 
euery  foure  glasses,  I  would  not  haue  you  to  let  it  slip  any 
longer  time  then  to  note  it  diligently  at  the  end  of  euery 
watch,  or  eight  glasses  at  the  farthest. 

Eakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  436. 
Pro.  What  is  the  time  o'  the  day? 
Ari.  Past  the  mid  season. 

Pro.  At  least  two  glasses.         Shak.,  Tempest,  i.  2. 
She  would  not  live 
The  running  of  one  glass.       Shak.,  W.  T.,  i.  2. 

(d)  A  vessel  made  of  glass :  B.5,&,je]ly-gla8s;  SitLnger-glass. 
Especially — (e)  A  drinking- vessel  made  of  glass;  hence, 
the  quantitjr  which  such  a  vessel  holds,  and  figuratively 
what  one  drinks,  especially  strong  drink :  as,  fond  of  his 


The  interview 
That  swallow'd  so  much  treasure,  and  like  a  glass 
Did  break  i'  the  rinsing.  Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  i.  1. 

See  that  ye  fill  theglass  well  up 
To  the  laird  o'  Wariestoun. 
Laird  of  Wariestoun  (Child's  Ballads,  ILL  111). 
Being  you  have  abandoned  yourself  to  my  conduct,  we 
will  only  call  and  drink  a  glass  on  horseback  at  the  Talbot, 
and  away.  Cotton,  in  Walton's  Angler,  iL  227. 

(/)  An  observing-instrument  macie  of  glass,  or  of  which 
the  main  or  most  important  part  is  of  glass.  (1)  A  lens ; 
a  telescope;  afield-glass.  (2)  A  barometer.  (3)  A  ther- 
mometer. (4)  An  eye-glass :  usually  in  the  plural,  eye- 
glasses or  spectacles. 

The  moon,  whose  orb 
Through  optic  glass  the  Tuscan  artist  views. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  L  288. 
With  glass  at  eye,  and  catalogue  in  hand. 

Cowper,  Task,  vi.  288. 
Get  me  my  glasses,  Annie :  thank  God  that  I  keep  my  eyes. 
Tennyson,  The  Grandmother. 
Alabaster  glass.  See  alabaster.— Aasitl&stic  glass  or 
viaL  See  anocictsiic.— Argentine,  black,  blue,  broad, 
bronzed  glass.  See  the  adjectives.— Biar  glass,  orna- 
mental glassware  made  in  the  province  of  Alicante,  Spain, 
especially  that  made  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries. — Bohemian  glass,  (a)  Ornamental  glassware 
maxie  in  Bohemia,  famous 
since  the  sixteenth  century 
for  the  richness  of  the  colors 
employed  in  its  enameled 
decoration,  and  especially 
for  its  incised  or  engraved 
ornament  in  delicate  pat- 
terns, (b)  Glass  having  a 
lime  base  instead  of  a  lead 
base,  in  this  sense  including 
nearly  all  the  ornamental 
glassware,  vessels,  etc.,  of 
the  best  periods  and  styles, 
Venetian,  Spanish,  and  oth- 
ers, (c)  A  kind  of  glass  which 
is  quite  colorless,  hard,  dif- 
ficultly fusible,  and  less 
readily  acted  upon  by  chem- 
icals than  any  other  kind  of 
glass.  Mirrors  ^*e  often 
made  of  it,  and  it  is  largely 
used  for  the  manufacture  of 
chemical  apparatus.  It  is 
made  from  ground  quartz, 
purified  potash,  and  lime. — 
Cameo-glass,  in  Pom.  antiq. ,  a  kind  of  artistic  glassware 
formed  from  glass  consisting  of  superimposed  layers  of  dif- 
ferent colors,  the  outermost  of  which  was  cut  away  so  as  to 
leave  a  design  that  appears  in  relief  upon  the  layer  under- 
neath as  aground.  Glassware  of  this 
kind,  as  originally  produced  by  hand, 
is  extremely  costly  from  the  difliculty 
of  the  cutting,  but  it  is  now  imitated 
with  comparative  ease  by  machinery 
in  the  ware  known  as  cased  glass. 
The  universally  admired  specimens 
of  Greco-Koman  cameo-glass  include 
the  famous  Portland  vase  of  the 
British  Museum,  the  Auldjo  vase  in 
the  same  collection,  and  a  beautiful 
amphora  in  the  Museo  Nazionale  at 
Naples.  In  all  these  the  design  is  in 
opaque  white  on  a  ground  of  dark, 
transparent  blue,  itself  lined  with 
opaque  white.  The  same  method 
was  applied  by  the  ancients  to  tab- 
lets or  slabs^  the  interior  lining  of 
opaque  white  being  sometimes 
omitted,  and  the  ground  being  some- 
times in  opaque  blue,  purple,  or 
brown.  In  rare  examples  several 
colors  are  introduced.— Canary  „^°?.'^*  S'^^w^" 
glass,  a  bright-yeUow  glass  colored  w  Speit  musS 
by  uranium  oxid,  having  striking  flu-  Nazionale.  Naples, 
orescent  properties. —  Cased  glass. 
SeecoseS,  u.— Castglass.  Same  as  plate-glass.— ClsiUde 
glass.  See  Claude  Lorravn  mirror,  under  mirror. — Col- 
ored glass,  glass  which  is  colored  in  the  pot,  whereas 
enameled  glass  is  made  by  firing  vitriflable  colors  on  a 
transparent  or  other  ground.  Compare  fl/ished  glass. — 
Compressed  glass,  glass  which  is  tempered  by  being 
cast  or  pressed  in  chilled  molds,  a  process  perfected  by 
Siemens  of  Dresden.  It  has  a  fibrous  fracture,  may  be 
bored  and  polished  by  the  wheel,  and  is  believed  to  be 
stronger  than  glass  tempered  in  oil,  as  in  the  Bastie 
process.  E.  H.  Knight.— COYQIQ^  or  coated  glass, 
glass  prepared  for  stained-glass  work,  etc.,  by  being  coated 
with  color  on  one  side;  flashed  glass.  Nearly  all  the 
ruby  glass  used  in  windows,  etc.,  is  of  this  character. 
—  Cryolite  glass.  See  cryolite.— 0\3Lt  glass,  flint-glass 
shaped  or  ornamented  by  cutting  or  grinding  with  pollsh- 
ing-wheels.  The  surface  is  commonly  cut  into  grooves, 
so  arranged  as  to  leaveprismatic  and  crystal-like  projec- 
tions between  them.    The  work  is  done  by  rapidly  revolv- 


Incised  Bohemian  Glass. —  Mu- 
seum of  Fine  Arts,  Boston. 


glass 

ing  wheels  of  stone,  iron,  or  wood,  to  the  periphei'y  of 
which  sand,  emery,  and  polishlng-powder  aie  applied.— 
Devitrlfled  glass,  glass  which  has  been  exposed  to  a 
great  heat  aud  in  this  way  rendered  opaque  and  hard 
somewhat  resembling  porcelain.  The  process  InvolreB 
a  partial  crystallization  of  the  previously  amorphous 
mass.— DiEUnond-cut  glass,  thick  glass  which  has  been 
cut  into  V-shaped  grooves  or  channels  crossing  one  an- 
other at  an  angle,  and  leaving  pyramid-shaped  projec- 
tions: a  common  form  of  ornament  on  cut  glass.— Dia- 
mond-molded glass,  molded  or  cast  glass  made  to  imj. 
tate  the  diamond-cut  glass.— Doubled  glass,  a  glass 
made  of  two  or  more  colors  superposed;  flashed  glass 
—Enameled  glass,  glass  which  has  been  decorated 
with  vitriflable  pigments,  or  painted  according  to  the 
enamel  method.  See  glass-paintir>g. — Ereotlng  glass. 
Same  as  erector,  1  (ii).— Filigree  glass.  See  filigree-glass 
—Flashed  glass.  8ee/a«Ai.— FranMln  glasses,  spec- 
tacles the  lenses  of  which  are  divided  horizontally,  each 
having  diflerent  powers  above  and  below.— Qlass-mett- 
Ing  pot,  the  vessel  for  melting  the  frit  in  glass-factories 
made  of  refractory  clay  mixed  with  the  ground  substimce  of 
old  pots.— Glass  of  antimony,  a  vitreous  oxid  of  anti- 
mony mixed  with  sulphid.— Glass  Of  borax,  a  vitreons 
transparent  substance  obtained  by  exposing  to  heat  the 
ciystals  of  biborate  of  sodium. — Glass  of  cobalt.  See 
cobalt.^  Granulated  glass,  glass  the  surface  of  which  is 
raised  in  slight  projections  like  grains  of  sand,  used  for  or- 
namental vessels. — Ground  glass,  any  glass  that  has  been 
depolished  by  a  sand-blast,  by  grinding,  or  by  etchingwith 
acids,  so  as  to  break  up  light  transmitted  through  it,  and 
destroy  its  transparency.- Half-minute  glass,  a  sand- 
glass used  on  shipboard  to  mark  the  time  in  heaving  the 
log.  See  Jop'.— Hardened  glass,  tempered  or  toughened 
glass.— Heavy  glass,  a  tecnnioal  name  formerly  given  to 
English  flint-glass.— Kelp  glass,  glass  of  which  the  alka- 
line  ingredient  soda  is  furnished  by  kelp.  This  process  is 
now  almost  wholly  abandoned. — Elnkled  glass,  glass 
the  surface  of  which  is  raised  in  small  rounded  elevations 
produced  by  blowing  the  glass  into  a  mold  formed  of  a 
more  or  less  fine  netting  of  wire. — I,adled  glass.  Same 
as  cMifeii.— Madrepore  glass,  a  kind  of  glass  in  which 
star-like  opaque  colored  patterns  are  crowded  together  in 
a  transparent  mass  of  glass.  It  is  a  variety  of  mllleflori 
glass.  See  mosaic  ffJass.- Marbleized  glass,  a  glass 
which,  while  hot,  has  been  immersed  in  water,  then  re- 
heated and  expanded  by  blowing.  The  incipient  fi'actnres 
become  reunited^ut  show  in  the  finished  object  like  veins 
in  marble.  M.  B.  Knight. — Matted  glass,  glass  orna- 
mented bYmeansof  certain  white  or  colored  mineral  pow- 
ders, applied  to  the  entire  surface  of  the  object,  and  then, 
in  some  cases,  removed  from  those  parts  which  are  to 
appear  as  a  dull  ground.  The  glass  is  then  fired,  and  the 
composition,  which  is  very  fusible,  becomes  fixed,  the  re- 
sult being  a  bright  pattern  on  a  ground  resembling  ground 
glass. — Metalllzea  glass,  an  ornamental  glass  withflalies 
of  gold,  mica,  platinum,  etc.,  scattered  through  it. — Milk- 
glass.  Same  as  cryolite  gltzss. — Mlllefiori  glass  [It 
mille,  a  thousand,  +  Jiore,  a  fiowerX  ornamental  glasswork 
made  by  fusing  together  tubes  or  rods  of  glass  enajnel 
(which  see,  under  enaTneV^  of  different  colors,  or  pieces 
of  filigree.  The  fused  mass  is  cut  into  sections,  which 
appear  as  ornamental  figures  of  varied  design,  and  are 
embedded  in  white  transparent  glass  to  form  paper- 
weights and  objects  of  like  character. — Mosaic  glass, 
glass  in  which  a  number  of  pieces  of  diif  erent  colors  are 
fused  together  to  form  one  mass.  This  is  commonly 
done  by  means  of  glass  rods^  which  are  laid  together 
sidewise,  and  after  being  united  in  one  mass  can  then 
be  cut  across,  producing  a  varied  pattern  at  each  sec- 
tion; these  compound  bars  can  be  reheated  and  pulled 
out  to  any  degree  of  tenuity,  retaining  the  pattern  at 
the  cross-section  on  a  smaller  scale.  Such  rods  are  cut 
into  slices  for  making  miUefiori  glass,  etc.— Muller'E 
glass.  Same  as  hyalite.— Multiplying  glass,  a  toy  con- 
sisting of  a  convex  glass  or  lens  cut  with  numerous  facets, 
the  effect  of  which  is  to  repeat  the  image  of  the  object 
observed  as  many  times  as  there  are  facets. — Murano 
glass,  glass  made  at  Murano,  near  Venice.  The  greater 
paxt  of  the  glass 
called  Venetian 
has  always  been 
produced  there, 
and  all  the  modem 
Venetian  glass- 
works are  there. — 
Musical  glasses, 
(a)  A  musical  in- 
strument consist- 
ing of  graduated 
strips  of  glass 
mounted  on  a  reso- 
nance-box, so  as  to 
be  played  upon  by 
hammers.  (&)  A 
musical  instru- 
ment consisting 
either  of  glass 
tubes  or  glass 
bowls,  graduated 
in  size,  which  can 


Examples  of  Murano  (Venetian)  Glass,  l6th 
century.    ( From  '*  L' Art  pour  Tous.") 


be  played  by  the  friction  of  the  moistened  finger.  Also 
called  glass  harmonica. — Ondoyant  glass  [F.  onitijiaiit, 
ppr.  of  ondoyer,  wave,  undulate],  a  modem  glass  with  an 
uneven  waved  surface,  made  in  all  tints,  used  in  colored 
windows  to  imitate  the  subtle  play  and  variation  of  light 
and  color  forming  one  of  the  characteristic  beauties  of 
medieval  artistic  glass. — Opalescent  glass,  glass  hay- 
ing a  changeableness  of  color  somewhat  like  that  of  the 
opal,  showing  cloudy-blue,  orange-red,  and  intermediate 
colors,  according  to  the  light  in  which  it  is  viewed.— Op- 
tical glass,  a  flint-gla^s  used  in  the  manufacture  of  op- 
tical instruments.  It  contains  a  large  proportion  of  lead, 
and  hence  is  of  great  density.-  Fainted  glass,  glass  or- 
namented by  painting  in  vltrifiable  pigments  or  enainels : 
often  colloquially  used  to  include  colored  or  stained  glass, 
and  compositions  in  such  glass.    See  def.  1. 

Far  more  important  than  the  introduction  of  the  pointed 
arch  was  the  invention  of  painted  glass,  which  is  really  the 
important  formative  principle  of  Gothic  architecture;  so 
much  so,  that  there  would  Be  more  meaning  In  the  n™' • 
if  it  were  called  the  "painted-glass  style,"  Instead  of  Me 
pointed-arch  style.  J.  Pergueson,  Hist  Arch.,  I.  o». 


glass 

Platinized  glass,  plate-glass  to  which  a  thin  film  o£  plat- 
inum has  heen  applied,  transparent  when  held  against  a 
strong  light,  but  capable  of  giving  a  reflection  when  the 
light  is  on  the  sane  side  as  the  spectator.  K  H.  Knight. 
—Fot-metal  glass,  glass  which  has  been  tinted  while 
in  a  state  ol  fusion,  and  is  therefore  colored  throughout 
its  substance.— Pressed  glass,  glass  brought  to  shape 
in  a  mold  by  a  plunger.— Reticulated  glass,  a  variety  of 
flligree-glass  in  which  two  filigree  cases  or  hollow  cylin- 
ders are  used,  one  within  the  other,  for  a  glass  vessel.  The 
threads  of  opaque  or  colored  glass,  being  set  in  opposite 
directions,  produce  the  appearance  ol  a  reticulation.  There 
is  usually  a  small  air-bubble  in  each  mesh  or  space  be- 
tween the  threads.— Rice-stone  glass.  Same  as  alabas- 
ter glass.— 'SioUBi.  glass,  an  inferior  quality  of  plate-glass 
for  which  the  molten  material  is  dipped  from  the  pot  with 
a  ladle  and  rolled  to  the  proper  thickness  on  an  iron  table. 
—  Ruby  glass,  glass  of  deep-red  color.  A  good  color  is 
obtained  Dy  the  use  of  copper,  but  the  most  beautiful  is 
got  by  the  use  of  gold.  Buby  window-glass  is  generally 
flashed,  else  its  color  would  be  too  dark,  and  It  would  ap- 
pear hardly  transparent.  For  the  windows  of  photograph- 
ic dark-rooms  the  copper  ruby  glass  is  used,  as  the  photo- 
graphic chemicals  are  sensitive  to  the  light  transmitted 
by  gold  glass.— Silvered  glass,  (o)  A  glass  prepared  for 
mirrors,  having  a  metallic  layer  applied  to  one  side  of  it. 
See  looHng-glass.  (b)  Glass  made  ornamental  by  the  ap- 
plication of  a  white  metallic  film  to  the  unexposed  side, 
giving  it  a  silvery  luster.— Soluble  glass,  a  silicate  of  pot- 
ash or  soda  made  by  melting  silicious  sand  with  a  large 
proportion  of  alkali  Thesilicagenerallypredominates.  It 
Is  soluble  in  hot  water,  but  is  not  affected  by  oramary  at- 
mospheric changes,  and  is  thus  used  to  form  a  protective 
coating  on  plastered  walls,  etc.  When  used  as  a  cement  it 
is  called  Tnineral  lime.  Also  called  water-glass. — Spun 
^ass,  thin  glass  wire  drawn  from  glass  partly  fused. 
When  done  on  a  small  scale  the  glass  is  heated  by  the 
blowpipe,  but  other  means  are  used  where  the  materia]  is 
produced  in  quantity.— Stained  glass,  (a)  Properly, 
colored  glass  used  in  windows;  particularly,  such  glass 
when  formed  into  decorative  windows  or  mosaics  of  trans- 
parent light.  Windows  representing  designs  in  colored 
and  enameled  glass  came  into  use  early  in  the  eleventh 
century,  and  attained  perfection  as  compositions  in  gor- 
geous and  jeweled  yet  harmonious  color  at  the  close  of 
the  twelfth  and  throughout  the  thirteenth  century.  After 
the  thirteenth  century,  while  much  admirable  work  was 
done,  the  tendency  asserted  itself  to  paint  pictures  on  the 
glass,  following  more  and  more  closely  the  manner  and 
ideals  of  ordinary  opaque  pictures,  until  in  the  course  of 
the  sixteenth  century  the  art,  having  become  grotesque, 
died  out,  and  colored  windows  gave  place  to  those  of 
plain  glass.  During  the  present  century  this  beautiful 
art  has  been  revived,  following  the  inverse  process  of  its 
fall,  so  that  the  harsh,  glaring,  and  perfunctory  attempts 
of  the  early  years  of  the  modern  medieval  revival  have 
now  given  place  to  work  of  real  merit,  in  which  the  pic- 
tures are  made  to  fill  their  true  purpose  of  arrangements 
of  glowing  and  transparent  light,  instead  of  imitating  the 
methods  of  painting  on  an  opaque  surface,  (b)  Less  prop- 
erly, same  as  enameled  glass.  See  glass-painting. — Stop- 
ping the  glass.    See  the  extract. 

During  the  last  two  or  three  hours  the  fireman  or  tiseur 
ceases  to  add  fuel ;  all  the  openings  are  shut,  and  the  glass 
is  allowed  to  assume  the  requisite  fluidity,  an  operation 
called  stopping  the  glass,  or  performing  the  ceremony. 

lire.  Diet.,  II.  664. 

Stove-glass,  sheets  of  mica  used  in  the  fronts  of  stoves, 
etc.— Tempered,  toughened,  or  hardened  glass,  (a) 
Glass  hardened  by  being  plunged  at  a  high  temperature 
into  an  oleaginous  bath,  according  to  a  process  invented 
by  M.  de  la  Bastie  in  1876  and  following  years.  Such  glass 
cannot  be  cut  by  the  diamond,  and  will  endure  heavy  blows 
and  great  changes  of  temperature,  but  when  fractured 
flies  into  minute  fragments.  (6)  Glass  that  has  been 
heated  and  then  suddenly  cooled,  under  the  process  of 
F.  Siemens.  When  the  articles  to  be  made  are  such  as 
are  generally  molded,  the  molten  glass  is  run  into  suitable 
molds  and  squeezed  while  it  is  highly  heated,  the  mold 
cooling  it  sufficiently  without  the  liquid  bath. — TO  crusll 
a  glass.  See  to  crush  a  cup,  under  crttsA.-  TO  draw 
tbe  glass,  to  perform  the  operation  of  testing  the  glass, 
after  the  founding  and  refining  are  finished,  to  determine 
whether  it  is  ready  for  casting.  It  is  done  by  plunging  the 
.  endof  arodinto  the  pot.— To  get  a  glass  in  one's  bead, 
to  have  one's  drink  go  to  one's  head ;  become  flustered 
with  drink. 

It  is  common  for  a  number  of  them  that  have  got  a  glass 
in  their  heads  to  get  up  into  some  belfry  and  ring  the 
bells  for  hours  together  for  the  sake  of  exercise. 

Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  40. 

Tougbened  glass.     See  tempered  yfass.— Venetian 
glass,    ornamental    glassware 
made  at  and  near  Venice.    See 
def.  L    Sometimes  called  Mu- 
ratio  glass,  Venice  glass. 

No  illustrations  can  do  justice 
to  the  endless  diversities  of  Ve- 
netian glasses;  they  rival  in 
lightness  those  of  Greece  and 
Itome.  ...  To  examine  them 
is  to  imagine  that  the  inventive 
faculty  can  go  no  farther. 
A.  X.  WaUaee-Dunlop,  Mag.  of 
[Art,  March,  1884. 

Venice  glass.  Same  as  Vene- 
tian glass. 

Though  it  be  said  that  poyson 
wiU  break  a  Venice-glass,  yet 
have  we  not  met  with  any  of 
that  nature. 
Sir  T.  Brawne,V\Ag.  Err.  ,vii.  17. 

Volcanic  glass,  obsidian.— 
Water-glass.  Same  as  soluble 
glass,    ^ee  also  plate-glass.) 

II.  a.  [Attrib.  use  of 
the  noun.  The  older  adj.  is  grZa^era,  q- v.]  Made 
of  glass ;  vitreous :  as,  a  glass  bottle — Glass  en- 
amel, tear,  wool,  etc.  See  the  nouns.- Glass  house,  a 
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house  or  structure  largely  composed  of  glass :  sometimes 
written  glass-house  as  a  name  for  a  greenhouse. — Glass 
mosaic,  mosaic  made  of  small  tesserse  of  glass,  the  colors 
being  produced  by  glass  of  different  colors  and  by  various 
enamels,  and  the  gold  by  gold-leaf  protected  by  a  thin 
coating  of  clear  glass,  usually  over  an  opaque  vermilion 
ground.  See  mosaic.— To  live  in  a  glass  house,  to  be 
in  a  vulnerable  state  or  condition  morally;  he  open  to 
damaging  retort :  in  allusion  to  the  proverb,  "They  who 
live  in  glass  houses  should  not  tlurow  stones." 
glass  (glas),  V.  t.  -[<  glass,  n.  The  older  verb 
is  glaze,  q^.  Y.'\  1.  To  case  in  glass ;  cover  with 
or  as  if  with  glass;  protect  by  a  covering  of 


glass-glazed 


Example  of  Modern  Vene- 
tian Glass,  with  spray  of  flow- 
ers in  color  on  a  transparent 
body. 


Methought  all  his  senses  were  lock'd  in  his  eye. 

As  jewels  In  crystal  for  some  prince  to  buy ; 

Who,  tend'ring  their  own  worth,  from  wlience  they  were 

glass'd. 
Did  point  out  to  buy  them,  along  as  you  pass'd. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  ii  1. 

No  specialized  hot-house  treatment,  as  if  a  boy  were  an 

orchid  or  other  frail  exotic  to  be  glassed  away  from  the 

rough  air  of  manhood.  The  Century,  XXXIL  862. 

2.  To  make  glassy ;  give  a  glazed  surface  to ; 
glaze  or  polish. 

I  have  observed  little  grains  of  silver  to  lie  hid  in  the 
small  cavities,  perhaps  glassed  over  by  a  vitrifying  heat, 
in  crucibles  wherein  silver  has  been  long  kept  in  fusion. 

Boyle. 

To  obtain  the  flnish,  the  hides  are  blacked  on  the  flesh 
side  with  a  preparation  of  soap  and  lamp-black  .  .  .  and 
again  glassed.  Harper's  Mag.,  LXX.  278. 

3.  To  reflect,  as  a  mirror  or  other  reflecting 
surface ;  show  or  observe  a  reflection  of. 

Then  take  a  shield  I  have  of  diamonds  bright. 
And  hold  the  same  before  the  warrior's  face, 
That  he  may  glass  therein  his  garments  light. 

Fairfax,  tr.  of  Tasso,  xiv.  77. 
Thou  glorious  mirror,  where  the  Almighty's  form 
Glasses  itself  in  tempests. 

Byron,  Childe  Harold,  iv.  183. 

Here  and  there  on  a  jutting  point  a  light  blossomed,  its 

duplicate  glassed  in  the  water,  as  If  the  fiery  flower  had 

dropped  a  petal.  Aldrich,  Ponkapog  to  Pesth,  p.  160. 

glass-argonaut  (glas '  ar  "  go  -  nftt)  ,n.  A  hete- 
ropod  of  the  family  Mrolidce  (or  Carmariidw) : 
SO  called  because  the  shell  is  thin  and  glass- 
like, and  shaped  like  that  of  an  argonaut. 

glass-blower  (glas'bl6"er),  n.  One  whose  busi- 
ness is  to  blow  and  fashion  glass. 

glass-blowing  (glas'blo'ing),  re.  The  process 
of  making  glassware  and  window-glass  by  tak- 
ing a  mass  of  viscid  glass  from  the  melting- 
pot  on  the  end  of  a  blowing-tube  and  inflating 
it  by  blowing  through  the  tube.  For  common 
window-glass  the  hot  blown  mass  is  extended  into  a  long 
cylinder  by  swinging  a  bulb  of  hot  glass  from  a  bridge  on 
which  the  workman  stands.  It  is  then  cut  open  and  flat- 
tened out  in  the  flattenlng-furnace.  Forflne  window-glass 
the  bulb  of  blown  glass  is  cut  open  and  whirled  round  in 
the  flashing-furnace  till  it  flashes,  or  opens  into  a  flat  disk 
with  a  bull's-eye  in  the  center.  A  small  quantity  of  glass  is 
also  put  into  molds,  and  then  expanded  by  blowing  till  it 
fllls  the  molds.  Blown  glass  is  also  cut  and  shaped  while 
hot,  and  decorated,  twisted,  and  united  with  other  pieces 
of  glass  in  many  diif erent  ways.  The  term  glass-blouiing 
is  also  applied,  though  incorrectly,  to  the  making  of  spun 
glass  and  filigree-glass  by  melting  and  molding  rods  ol  soft 
Bohemian  glass  in  the  flame  of  a  blowpipe.  Toys  and  ware 
made  in  this  way  are  not  properly  called  blown  glass,  but 
filigree-glass, 

glass-cavity  (glas'tav^i-ti),  n.    See  inclusion. 

glasschord  (glas'k6rd),  ».  A  musical  instru- 
ment, having  a  keyboard  like  a  pianoforte,  in 
which  the  tone  is  produced  by  cloth-covered 
hammers  and  bars  or  bowls  of  glass. 

glass-cloth  (glas '  kl6th),  re.  1.  Linen  cloth 
usually  woven  with  a  slight  open  pattern  of 
colored  threads,  like  gingham,  used  originally 
as  a  towel  for  diying  fine  porcelain,  glass,  etc., 
and  now  employed  as  a  background  for  em- 
broidery. 

Well  scrape  with  glass  or  steel  scraper,  afterwards  with 
^eat  glass-cloth.  Workshop  Receipts,  1st  ser.,  p.  407. 

2.  A  woven  fabric  made  of  threads  of  glass, 
which  are  very  pliable  when  extremely  thin. 
The  fibers  are  bunched  without  twisting,  and 
the  stuff  is  woven  of  these  bunches  or  groups. 
glass-coach  (glas'koch'),  «.  A  coach,  superior 
to  a  hackney-coach,  hired  for  the  day  or  any 
short  period  as  a  private  carriage:  so  called 
because  originally  only  private  carriages  had 
glass  windows.     [Eng.] 

My  Lady  Peterborough  being  in  her  glass-coach,  with 

the  glass  up,  and  seeing  a  lady  pass  by  in  a  coach  whom 

she  would  salute,  the  glass  was  so  clear,  that  she  thought 

it  had  been  open,  and  so  ran  her  head  through  the  glass. 

Pepys,  Diary,  III.  254. 

I  have  been  to  Holland  House.  I  took  a  glass-coach, 
and  aiTived,  through  a  flne  avenue  of  elms,  at  the  great 
entrance  toward  seven  o'clock. 

Macavlay,  Life  and  Letters,  1. 191. 

glass-crab  (glas'krab),  n.  A  crab  of  the  spuri- 
ous genus  Phyllosoma,  or  of  the  spurious  order 
Phyllosomata—tTaa.t  is,  any  young  shrimp  of 
either  of  the  families  PaUnuridcB  and  Soyllaridw. 


Glass-crab  (larva  ol  Palinurus). 

These  larvEe  are  as  thin  as  paper,  flat  and  trans- 
parent, and  have  no  resemblance  to  the  adult. 

glass-cutter  (glas'kuf'er),  re.  1.  One  whose 
occupation  is  the  cutting  of  glass,  or  the  grind- 
ing of  it  into  various  ornamental  forms. — 2. 
That  which  cuts  or  is  used  for  cutting  glass. 

glass-cutting  (glas'kuf'ing),  re.  The  art  of  or- 
namenting the  surface  of  glass  vessels  or  ware 
by  grinding  it.  The  first  or  rough  grinding  is  done 
with  an  iron  wheel  with  sand  and  water,  finer  grinding 
with  flne  stone  wheels,  and  finishing  and  polishing  with 
wooden,  cork,  or  brush  wheels,  or  wheels  covered  with 
leather,  india-rubber,  or  cloth,  charged  with  emery-pow- 
der, pumice-stone  powder,  putty-powder,  rouge,  or  other 
polishing  material.  Only  flint-glass  is  used,  and  ware  so 
treated  is  called  cut  glass.  Glass  is  also  said  to  be  cut 
when  treated  by  the  sand-blast,  whenever  the  work  is 
more  than  a  simple  depolishing  of  the  surface.  See  sand- 
blast. 

glass-dust  (glas'dust),  n.  Glass  more  or  less 
finely  powdered,  used  in  the  arts  for  grinding 
and  polishing,  and  especially  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  glass-paper  (which  see),  it  is  imported 
into  the  United  States  from  those  countries  where  glass 
is  made  in  quantity,  as  Bohemia,  and  where  refuse  pieces 
are  utilized  in  this  way. 

glassent  (glas'n),  a.  [<  glass,  n.,  +  -e«2.  The 
older  form  is  glazen,  q.  v.]  Glass;  glassy; 
glazed. 

Buy  a  loaf  of  wace ; 
Do  shape  it  bairn  and  bairnly  like. 
And  in  it  twa  glassen  een  you'll  put. 

Willie's  Ladye  (Child's  Ballads,  1. 165). 

He  that  no  more  for  age,  cramps,  palsies,  can 

Now  use  the  bones,  we  see  doth  hire  a  man 

To  take  the  box  up  for  him ;  and  pursues 

The  dice  with  glassen  eyes  to  the  glad  viewes 

Of  what  he  throws.    B.  Jonson,  Epistle  to  a  Friend. 

glass-engraving  (glas '  en  -  gra  "  ving),  n.  The 
art  of  decorating  glass  by  grinding  and  depol- 
ishing; glass-cutting. 

Glasserian,  a.    See  Glaserian. 

glass-eye  (glas'i),  re.  1.  A  popular  name  of  a 
Jamaican  thrush.  Tardus  jamaicensis :  so  called 
from  the  whitish  iris. — 2.  A  local  name  of  the 
waU-eyed  pike  of  the  United  States,  Stizoste- 
dion  vitreum,  a  pike-perch  of  the  family  Ferei- 
dcB.    See  cut  under  pi&e-^CT-cA. 

glass-eyed  (glas'id),  a.  Having  a  white  eye, 
or  one  which  in  some  other  respect,  as  texture 
or  fixedness,  is  likened  to  glass  or  to  a  glass 
eye;  wall-eyed;  goggle-eyed. 

glass-faced  (glas'fast),  a.  Having  a  face  of 
glass,  or  like  a  glass  or  mirror. 

From  the  glass-fae'd  flatterer 
To  Apemantus,  that  few  things  loves  better 
Than  to  abhor  himself.  Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  i.  1. 

glassfulif  (glas'ful),  a.  [Irreg.  <  glass  +  -ful, 
1.]    Glassy;  shining  like  glass. 

All  the  sting. 
All  the  value  f  ome,  of  all  those  snakes  that  linges, 
Minervas  glassefull  shield  can  never  taint. 

Marston,  The  Fawne,  Epil. 

glassful^  (glas'ful),  n.  [<  glass  +  -ful,  2.]  As 
much  as  a  glass  holds. 

'Ale,  Squeery?"  inquired  the  lady.    *' Certainly,"  said 


Dichens,  Nicholas  Nickleby,  vii. 

glass-furnace  (glas'fer'nas),  n.  In  glass- 
manuf.,  a  furnace  in  which  the  ingredients  are 
fused  together;  in  a  process  in  which  frit  is 
used,  the  second  or  refining  furnace,  in  which 
the  frit  is  reheated  and  made  ready  for  work- 
ing. The  regenerative  system  has  been  applied  to  such 
furnaces  and  gas  employed  as  a  fuel.  In  the  Siemens  f  onn 
the  furnace  itself  forms  a  melting-  and  refining-tank,  in 
which  the  glass  is  made  continuously,  without  the  aid  of 
independent  glass-pots.    See  regenerator  wAj'wmace. 

glass-gall  (glas'gai),  re.    See  anatron,  1. 

glass-gazing  (glas 'ga'' zing),  a.  Addicted  to 
viewing  one's  self  in  a  glass  or  mirror. 

A .  .  .  whoreson,  glass-gazing,  superserviceable,  finical 
rogue.  Shak.,  Lear,  ii.  2. 

glass-glazed  (glas'glazd),  a.  Covered  with  or 
as  if  with  glass— Glass-glazed  ware,  (a)  A  ce- 
ramic ware  whose  surface  is  covered  with  a  glaze  of  pure 
glass  without  lead.  See  glaze,  (b)  Ware  whose  glaze  has 
definite  thickness  and  forms  a  vitreous  envelop,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  those  glazes  which  have  no  perceptible 
thickness  and  seem  a  mere  polishing  of  the  surface. 


glass-grinder 

glass-grinder  (gl&s'gnn"(i6r),  n.  Onewhose  oc- 
cupation is  the  grinding  and  polisMng  of  glass. 
glass-grinding  (glas'grin"ding),  «.     The  pro- 
cess of  grinding  glass  as  a  preparation  for  pol- 
ishing it,  or  for  the  production  of  ground  glass. 
glass-nard  (glas'hard),  a.    Hard  as  glass. 
Two  similar  rods  of  steel,  1.8™™.  in  diameter  and  6"™. 
long,  tempered  glass-hard,  one  inserted  in  each  spiral. 

Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  aer.,  XXXI.  257. 

glass-house  (glas'hous),  ».  1.  A  house  where 
glass  is  made ;  a  manufactory  of  glass.-^  2.  A 
greenhouse,  as  being  glazed  or  covered  in  with 
glass.  See  glass  house,  under  glass,  a. —  3.  A 
room  with  a  glass  roof,  in  which  the  best  ar- 
rangements of  light  and  shade  can  he  produced 
for  photographing  purposes. 

By  looking  at  some  point  on  the  camera,  which  is  situ- 
ated In  the  darlcest  part  of  the  glass-house,  the  eyes  will 
be  able  to  remain  quite  at  ease.      Silver  Sunbeam,,  p.  43. 

glassily  (glas'i-U),  adv.  In  a  glassy  manner; 
in  such  a  way  as  to  resemble  glass. 

glassin,  «.     See  glossan. 

glassiness  (glas'i-nes),  n.  [<  glassy  +  -ness.'\ 
The  quality  of  being  glassy;  a  vitreous  ap- 
pearance. 

The  glassyness  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression)  of 
the  surface  throws,  in  my  opinion,  a  false  light  on  some 
parts  of  the  picture.        Smollett,  France  and  Italy,  xxxi. 

glassing  (glas'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  glass,  v."] 
A  method  of  finishing  or  dressing  leather  by 
rubbing  it  with  a  slicker  or  glassing-jaok. 

glassing-jack  (glas'ing-jak),  n.  A  machine  for 
polishing  and  smoothing  leather  by  means  of 
a  slicker  of  plate-glass. 

glassing-macMne  (glas'ing-ma-shen"),  n.  Same 
as  glassing-jack. 

The  glassirbg-machijie  .  .  .  was  invented  in  1871  and 
further  improved  in  1875  by  John  P.  Friend,  and  is  adapt- 
ed for  work  on  all  kinds  of  upper  leather,  sheep,  goat, 
and  Morocco.  C  T.  Davis,  Leather,  p.  458. 

Qlassite  (glas'it),  n.  l<,  Glass  (see  def.)  -1- 
-ite^.  The  Sc.  name  Glass  is  prob.  <  Grael.  glas, 
gray:  see  Cfte-.]  A  member  of  a  religious  sect 
in  Scotland,  founded  by  John  Glass  (1695- 
1773).    See  Sandemanian. 

glass-maker  (glas'ma"ker),  n.  A  maker  of 
glass. — GlaBS-makers'  chair,  a  bench  having  two  arms 
of  iron  projecting  horizontally  far  in  front  of  the  work- 
man when  seated.  On  these  arms  heroUs  the  pontil,  while 
fashioning  the  vessel  at  the  extremity  of  it  by  means  of  in- 
struments held  in  his  right  hand.  E.  H.  Knight. — Glass- 
makers'  soap.    See  glass-soap. 

glass-making  (glas'ma"]dng),  n.  The  mak- 
ing of  glass  or  glassware.  3he  process  of  making 
glass  consists  essentially  of  the  fusing  together  in  a  glass- 
furnace,  usually  in  a  fire-clay  melting-pot  or  crucible, 
of  the  ingredients,  after  mixing  them  well,  and  the  sub- 
sequent treatment  of  the  molten  mass  or  metal  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  quality  of  the  product  or  the  uses 
which  it  is  to  serve.  After  vitrification  is  complete  and 
the  scum  of  impurities  or  glass-gall  which  rises  to  the 
surface  has  been  removed,  the  temperature  of  the  furnace, 
which  may  have  reached  from  10,000"  to  12,000°  F.,  is  con- 
siderably reduced,  so  as  to  bring  the  fiuid  and  limpid  metal 
into  a  condition  of  viscosity,  rendering  it  capable  of  being 
worked.  The  worlung,  by  which  means  the  glass  is  made 
to  assume  its  definitive  form,  is  in  general  performed  by 
blowing  (see  glass-blowing),  casting,  or  pressing  in  molds. 
See  Jlint-glass,  glass-cutting,  gla^s-furnace,  plate-glass. 

glassman  (glte'man),  n. ;  pi.  glassmen  (-men). 
One  who  makes  or  sells  glass ;  also,  one  who  in- 
serts window-glass  in  sashes ;  a  glazier. 
"Where  have  you  greater  atheists  than  your  cooks? 
Or  more  profane,  or  choleric,  than  your  glassmen  ? 

B.  JoTison,  Alchemist,  iii.  1. 

glass-metal  (glas'mef'al),  n.  The  fused  and 
refined  material  of  whieli  glass  is  made. 

Let  proof  be  made  of  "the  incorporating  of  copper  or 
brass  with  glassm^tal.  Bacon,  Physical  Kemains. 

glass-mounter  (glas'moun"t6r),  n.  *  One  who 
embellishes  glass  articles  with  ornaments. 

glassock  (glas'gk),  n.  [Of.  the  equiv.  glassin, 
glasJian,  glossan,  glossin;  prob.  <  Ir.  Gael,  glas, 
gray,  pale,  wan  (see  Glas-) ;  at.  Gael,  glasag,  a 
water-wagtail,  the  female  of  the  salmon,  glas- 
iasg,  gray  fish,  such  as  cod,  ling,  haddock.]  The 
coaMsh.     [Local,  Eng.] 

glass-oven  (glas'uv"n),  «.  A  hot  chamber  in 
which  newly  made  glass  in  sheets  or  ware  is 
gradually  cooled ;  a  glass-annealing  furnace ; 
a  leer. 

glass-painter  (glas'pau"t6r),  n.  One  who  pro- 
duces designs  in  color  on  or  in  glass. 

glass-painting  (glas'pan"tuig),  n.  l.  The  art 
or  practice  of  producing  designs  in  color  on  or 
in  glass,  in  glass-painting  (or  glass-staining,  as  it  is 
also  called)  two  methods  are  chiefly  employed:  (a)  the 
enamel  method,  consisting  in  painting  on  the  glass  in  col- 
ors, which  are  then  burned  into  it ;  (6)  the  mosaic  meth- 
od, consisting  in  forming  a  design  of  separate  pieces  of 
stained  or  colored  glass  set  in  cames  of  lead  and  braced 
and  supported  by  a  framework  of  iron  bars,  the  color  be- 
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ing  imparted  to  the  glass  in  the  making.  By  this  latter 
method  were  made  the  splendid  medieval  windows  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  the  beautiful  oolor-efleots  of  which 
have  thus  far  defied  imitation,  in  spite  of  modem  perfected 
methods.  These  admirable  color-effects  are  now  recog- 
nized to  be  due  not  only  to  perfection  of  the  colors  used, 
and  to  their  judicious  juxtaposition  and  sldlful  combina- 
tion with  white  glass  to  relieve  them  and  hinder  where 
desirable  the  blending  of  contiguous  tints,  but  to  uneven- 
ness  of  tone  and  thickness  of  the  glass  primarily  due  to 
imperfect  processes  of  manufacture.  This  last  quality  is 
now  Imitated  with  artistic  success,  such  glass  in  general 
being  made  by  hand,  as  ordinary  machine-made  glass  is 
necessarily  of  even  thickness  and  shade.  A  combination 
of  the  enamel  and  mosaic  methods,  known  as  the  mosaic- 
enamel  method,  in  which  part  of  the  design  is  in  mosaic 
and  part  in  enamel,  is  now  commonly  used. 
3.  A  painting  upon  glass;  a  surface  of  glass 
decorated  in  color  by  the  use  of  stained  glass 
or  painting,  or  both. 

glass-paper  (glas'pa"per),  n.     A  fine  kind  of 
sandpaper  made  with  powdered  glass. 

glass-paper  (glas'pa"per),  v.  t.    To  polish  by 
rubbing  with  glass-paper. 

When  theflrst  coating  of  varnish  is  perfectly  dry,  glass- 
paper  the  whole  surface,  and  make  It  smooth  as  before. 
Workshop  Receipts,  1st  ser.,  p.  84. 


l-pot (glas 'pot), «.  Avesselorcrucibleused 
for  fusing  the  materials  of  glass  in  a  glass-fur- 
nace. Glass-pots  are  made  of  the  most  refractory  earths 
or  fire-clays  by  a  tedious  process,  to  insure  the  perfect  uni- 
formity and  dryness  necessary  to  enable  them  to  resist  the 
great  beat  of  the  furnace,  and  they  constitute  one  of  the 
chief  elements  in  the  cost  of  glass.  The  glass-pots  for 
lead -glass  (flint-glass  and  strass)are  covered,  and  have  an 
opening  at  the  side  ;  for  all  other  kinds  of  glass  they  are 
open,  with  sloping  sides,  like  pails  without  handles. 

glass-press  (glas'pres),  n.  A  press  for  com- 
pressing glass  after  it  has  been  placed  in  a 
mold.  It  is  a  plunger  which  may  be  brought  down  upon 
the  open  top  of  the  mold  placed  beneath  it,  the  mold  be- 
ing firmly  held  in  place  while  the  pressure  is  applied. 

glass-rope  (glas'rop),  n.  The  stem  of  a  glass- 
sponge,  as  Syalonema. 

glass-shell  (glas'shel),  re.  A  pteropod  of  the 
family  Myalmdce :  so  called  from  the  thin  hya- 
line shell. 

glass-shrimp  (glas'shrimp),  re.  The  larva  of 
stomatopodous  crustaceans,  as  that  of  Sguilla 
or  Gonodaetylus,  in  certain  stages  of  develop- 
ment which  have  occasioned  the  spurious  gen- 
era Alima  and  Eriohthus.    See  Stomatopoda. 

glass-silvering  (gl4s'sil"ver-ing),  «.  The  art 
of  covering  glass  with  a  metallic  film  which 
will  serve  as  a  reflecting  suiface,  as  for  a  re- 
flector or  looking-glass,  in  one  method  a  sheet  of 
tin-foil  is  laid  upon  a  marble  table  and  painted  with  mer- 
cury till  an  amalgam  is  formed.  More  mercury  is  added 
to  form  a  shallow  pool,  and  upon  this  the  sheet  of  glass  is 
laid  and  pressed  down  to  drive  out  bubbles.  A  thin  film 
of  amalgam  clings  to  the  glass,  and  forms  the  silver -like 
mirror.  In  another  method  a  bath  consisting  in  part  of 
silver  nitrate  is  employed,  which  forms  an  adherent  film 
of  silver  on  the  glass.  The  second  process  is  used  in  sil- 
vering hollow  and  convex  glassware. 

glass-snail  (glas'snal),  re.  A  snail  of  the  ge- 
nus Vitrina :  so  called  from  its  pellucid  vitee- 
ous  shell. 

glass-snake  (glas'snak),  re.  1.  A  large  limb- 
less lizard,  OpMosaurus  ventralis,  abundant  in 
the  southern  United  States :  so  called  from  its 


Glass-snake  {Ofihicsaurus  ventralis). 

general  resemblance  to  a  snake  and  the  extreme 
fragility  of  its  taU.  The  tail  grows  again,  to  some 
extent,  after  being  broken  off ;  it  is  about  twice  as  long 
as  the  body.  The  animal  attains  a  length  of  some  2  feet, 
and  is  of  a  greenish  color  above,  mai'ked  with  black,  and 
pale-yellowish  below.  Though  destitute  of  feet,  it  makes 
its  way  along  very  well  by  wriggling  like  a  snake.  It  Is 
harmless.  Also  called  jomt-«7iaA:d. 
2.  A  lizard  of  the  genus  PsBudopus,  as  P.  pal- 
lasi,  inhabiting  Europe  and  Asia.  P.  gracilis 
of  India  is  the  Khasya  glass-snake,  without 
even  the  rudiments  of  limbs. 
glass-soap  (glas'sop),  re.  Peroxid  of  manga- 
nese, used  to  remove  from  glass  the  green  color 


glaucescence 

caused  by  the  presence  of  iron.    H.  S.  j 
Also  called  glass-makers'  soap. 

glass-soldering  (glas'sol"d6r-ing),  n.  The  art 
of  uniting  pieces  of  glass  by  partly  fusing  the 
surfaces  to  be  applied  to  one  another.  Also 
called  glass-welding. 

glass-spinning  (glas'spin"ing),  re.  The  art  of 
drawing  out  fine  filaments  or  threads  of  hot 
glass  to  make  spun  glass. 

glass-sponge  (glas'spunj),  n.  A  species  of  sili- 
cious  sponge,  Syalonema  sieboldi,  found  in  Ja- 
pan, It  consists  of  a  cup-shaped  spongy  body  supported 
by  a  number  of  twisted,  glass-like,  silicious  fibers,  which 
are  sunk  in  the  mud  of  the  sea-bottom.  The  term  is  extend- 
ed to  several  similar'  or  related  silicious  sponges  whose 
framework  resembles  spun  glass,  as  Venus's  flower-baa- 
ket.    See  out  under  Euplectella. 

The  naturalist  finds  at  E-no-shlma  the  well-known  glasg- 
sponge  (Hyalonema  Sieboldii)  .  .  .  offered  for  sale. 

J.  J.  lisin,  Japan,  p.  486. 

glass-stainer  (glas'sta"n6r),  re.  1.  A  maker  of 
stained  ^lass. — 2.  A  glass-painter. 

glass-staining  (glas'sta"ning),  re.  The  process 
of  coloring  glass  during  its  manufacture,  espe- 
cially for  the  production  of  the  glass  used  for 
colored  or  painted  windows,  or  glass-painting. 

glass-tinner  (glas'tin"6r),  re.  A  workman  who 
applies  the  foil  to  the  back  of  the  glass  in  mak- 
ing mirrors. 

The  glass-tinner,  standing  towards  one  angle  of  his 
table,  sweeps  and  wipes  its  surface  with  the  greatest  care, 
along  the  whole  surface  to  be  occupied  by  the  mirror- 
plate.  Ure,  Diet.,  IIL  366. 

glass-tongs  (glas'tdngz),  re.  pi.  In  glass-mak- 
ing, an  instrument  for  grasping  hot  bottles,  etc. 

glassware  (gl&s'war),  re.  Articles  or  utensils 
made  of  glass. 

glass-welding  (glas'weFding),  re.  Same  as 
glass-soldering. 

glass-work  (glas'w6rk),  re.  1.  The  manufacture 
of  articles  of  glass,  glass  for  windQws,  and  the 
like. — 2.  The  objects  produced  in  a  glass-fac- 
tory, especially  vessels  and  utensils  made  of 
glass. 

glass-worker  (glas'w6r"k6r),  re.  One  who  works 
in  glass;  one  engaged  in  any  capacity  in  the 
manufacture  of  glass. 

It  must  be  left  to  practical  glass-workers  to  determine 
whether  a  spiral  form  is  the  best  for  the  tube. 

Ure,  Diet.,  IV.  91. 

glass-works  (glas'wferks),  n.  pi.  and  sing.  Aa 
establishment  where  glass  is  made ;  a  manu- 
factory of  glass ;  a  glass-house. 

glass-wormt  (glas'wferm),  re.  A  glow-worm. 
Also  glaze-worm. 

glasswort  (glas'wSrt),  re.  Aplantof  the  cheno- 
podiaoeous  genus  Salicornia,  succulent  saliae 
plants  with  leafless  jointed  stems  and  contain- 
ing a  large  proportion  of  soda.  Great  quantities 
of  the  ashes  of  these  and  allied  plants  were  formerly  used, 
under  the  name  of  barilla,  in  the  manufacture  of  glass  ana 
soap.  Also  called  marsh-samphire. — Prlcldy  glasswort, 
the  saltwort,  Salsola  Kali. 

glassy  (gias'i),  a.    [<  MB.  glasy;  <  glass,  n.,  + 
-^1.]     1.  Resemblingorof  the  nature  of  glass; 
vitreous :  as,  a  glassy  substance. 
Another  heaven 
From  heaven-gate  not  far,  founded  In  view 
Of  the  clear  hyaline,  the  glassy  sea. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  vii.  619. 

2.  Resembling  glass  in  some  quality,  as  smooth- 
ness, brittleness,  transparency,  or  power  of  re- 
flecting ;  hence,  as  applied  to  the  eye  or  ^lanoe, 
having  a  fixed,  unintelligent  stare,  as  in  idiocy, 
stupidity,  spasm,  terror,  insanity,  or  death. 

There  is  a  willow  grows  aslant  a  brook. 

That  shows  his  hoar  leaves  in  the  glassy  stream. 

ShaJc.,  Hamlet,  iv.  7. 

Death  stood  all  fixed  in  his  glassy  eye ; 

His  hands  were  withered  and  his  veins  were  dry. 

Byron,  Sam. 

In  one  long,  glassy,  spectral  stare. 
The  enlarging  eye  is  fastened  there. 

Whittier,  Mogg  Megone,  1. 

Glassy  cutworm,  the  larva  of  Badena  devastatrix,  a 
nootuid  moth.— Glassy  feldspar.  See  ortAociMe. 
glauberite  (gia'bfer-it),  re.  [Named  alter  Jo- 
hann  Budolf  Glauber,  a  German  alchemist 
(1604-68).]  A  mineral  of  a  grayish-white  or 
yellowish  color,  a  compound  of  the  sulphates 
of  sodium  and  calcium,  occurring  in  very  flat 
oblique  rhombic  prisms.  It  is  fovmd  chiefly  in 
rock-salt. 

Glauber  salt.    See  salt.  , 

glaucescence  (gia-ses'ens),  n.  [=  F.  gwims- 
eence;  as  glauceseen,(f) '+  -ce.]  The  state  of  be- 
ing glauceseent,  or  of  having  a  somewhat  sea- 
green  luster. 


Destitute  of  glaucescence  or  bloom. 


Gardener's  Assistant. 


glaucescent 

glaucescent  (gia-ses'ent),  a.  [=  p.  glaucescent 
=  Sp.  gla/ucescente,<  NL.  glaiiceseen{t-)s  (in  some 
specific  names) ;  as  glauc-ous  +  -escent.}  Be- 
coming glaucous;  somewhat  or  faintly  glau- 
cous.   Also  gldudne. 

glaucic  (gia'sik),  a.  [=  F.  glatioique;  as  glauc- 
ium  +  -ic]  Of  or  pertaining  to  plants  of  the 
genus  Glaueium — Glaucic  acid,  a  name  formerly  ap- 
plied to  an  acid  obtained  Jrom  Qlaueium  luteum,  now 
known  to  be  fumaric  acid. 

glaucid  (gia'sid), ».  A  gastropod  of  the  family 
Glaucidcs. 

Olaucidse  (gia'si-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Glaucus  + 
4d(B.1  Afamilyofpolybranohiatenudibranohi- 
ate  gastropods,  typified  by  the  genus  Glauem. 
They  have  the  body  extended  laterally  into  lobes  termi- 
nating in  linear  appendages,  the  mouth  armed  with  jaws, 
and  the  radula  with  uniserial  teeth.  The  species  chiefly 
harbor  in  floating  algie  in  the  high  seas. 

Q'laucidium  (gia-sid'i-um),  n.  pSTL.  (Bole, 
1826),  <  Gr.  y/uviddcov  (dim.  of  yTutvuog,  a  fish), 
taken  as  dim.  of  yilaif  (yXavK-),  an  owl.]  A  genus 
of  very  small  owls  without  plumicorns,  with  the 
facial  disk  imperfect,  the  tarsus  feathered,  the 
wings  short,  and  the  tail  moderately  long;  the 
gnome-owls.  The  type  is  the  pygmy  or  sparrow-owl,  G. 
vassermum,  of  Europe,  to  which  the  gnome-owl  of  Cali- 
fornia, O.  gnoma,  is  closely  related.    Another  species  of 
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ing  the  nature  of  glaucoma ;  affected  with  glau- 
coma. 

The  glaucomatous  eye.     Alien,  and  Neurol.,  VIII.  139. 

GHaucomya  (gia-ko'mi-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  y?Mv- 
lidg,  bluish-green  or  gray,  -I-  /iwf,  a  mussel.]  A 
genus  of  bivalves  with  a  sea-green  epidennis, 
as  G.  chinensis,  typical  of  the  family  Glauco- 
myidw:  formerly  called  Glauconome,  a  name 
preoccupied  for  a  genus  of  corals.  Also  Glau- 
conomya. 

glaucomyid  (gU-ko'mi-id),  n.  A  bivalve  mol- 
lusk  of  the  family  GlaucomyidcB. 

Glaucomyidse  (gia-ko-mi'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < 
Glaucomya  +  -ida.']  'A  family  of  siphonate  bi- 
valve mollusks,  typi- 
fied by  the  genus 
Glaucomya.  The  si- 
phons are  very  long  and 
uniteu  nearly  to  the  end, 
which  is  fringed,  and  the 
foot  is  large  and  lingui- 
form ;  the  shell  is  oblong 
and  covered  with  green 
epidermis;   the  ligament 


Right  Valve  of  Giaucomya 
chinensis. 


Gnome-owl  t^Glattcidium gnoma). 

the  United  States  is  6.  ferruginewm,  and  there  are  several 
more  In  the  warmer  parts  of  America,  as  the  Cuban  G.  siju. 
These  little  owls,  lilie  species  of  Scops,  exhibit  diohroma- 
tism,  having  in  different  cases  a  red  and  a  gray  phase  of 
plumage.    Also  called  Phalcenopsis  and  Microptynx. 

glaucine  (gia'sin),  a.  [<  L.  glaucus,  glaucous, 
+  -i»ei.]     Same  as  glaucescent. 

Glaucion  (gl3/'si-on), ».  [1j.:  see  Glaucmm.']  1. 
In  ornith. :  (a)  Same  as  Glaucium,  2.  Kaup, 
1829.  (6)  [?.  c]  The  specific  name  of  the  gold- 
en-eyed duck,  Clangulaglaucion. —  2.  Inconch., 
a  genus  of  mollusks.     Ofcere,  1815. 

Glaucium  (gia'si-um).  n.  [NL.  _  Cf .  L.  glaucion, 
celandine,  <  G-r.  y?iavKiov,  the  juice  of  a  plant 
like  the  homed  poppy,  G.  cormculatum,  <  y?iav- 
k6(,  blviish-green  or  gray:  see  glaucous.'\  1. 
A  genus  of  papaveraceous  herbs,  with  poppy- 
like flowers,  glaucous  foliage,  and  an  acrid  cop- 
per-colored juice.  There  are  5  or6  species,  natives  of 
Europe,  of  which  Q.  luteum,  the  yellow  horn-poppy,  is 
sparingly  naturalized  in  the  United  iStates.  They  are  some- 
times cultivated  for  ornament. 
2.  A  genus  of  dueks,  of  the  subfamily  J1m%mZj- 
nm;  the  garrets :  now  usually  referred  to  Clan- 
qula.    Brisson,  1760.    Also  Glaucion. 

glaucodot  (gia'ko-dot),  n.  [<  Gr.7/laii/c(Sf,  bluish- 
green  or  gray,  +  (JoT(5f,  verbal  adj.  of  StSdvm,  give : 
see  dose^  ■  A  mineral  related  to  arsenopyrite 
or  mispiekel.  it  occurs  in  orthorhombio  crystals  of  a 
tin-white  color  and  metallic  luster,  and  consists  of  arsenic, 
sulphur,  cobalt,  and  iron. 

glancogonidium  (gm"ko-go-nid'i-um),  n.  [< 
Or.  y/iavKdg,  bluish-green  or  gray,  +  NL.  gom- 
dium.']    In  Uchenology,  same  as  gotdmium.  . 

glaucolite  (gllfko-lit),  n.  [<  Gr.  yTMVKog,  bluish- 
green  or  gray,  +"  AtSof,  a  stone.]  In  mineral., 
a  greenish-blue  variety  of  scapolite. 

glaucoma  (gia-ko'ma),  n.  [<  L.  glaucoma,  < 
Gr.  y'^iifojfia,  opacity  of  the  crystalline  lens,  so 
called  from  the  dull-gray  appearance  of  the  eye 
so  affected,  <  y2.avic6g,  bluish-green  or  gray :  see 
glaucous.']  1.  In  pathol.,  a  condition  of  in- 
creased tension  or  fluid-pressure  within  the 
eyeball,  with  progressive  diminution  of  clear- 
ness of  vision,  and  an  excavation  of  the  papilla 
of  the  optic  nerve,  resulting  (unless  properly 
treated)  in  blindness.  Also  called  glaucom.— 
2.  [cap.]  [NL.  (Bhrenberg).]  Agenusofcdi- 
ate  inlusorians,  of  the  group  Colpodma.  G. 
seintillans  is  an  example. 

glaucomatous  (gia-kom'a-tus),  a.  [<  glau- 
t-)  +  -ous.]    Of,  pertaining  to,  or  hav- 


is  external,  and  each  valve  has  three  teeth,  or  the  left  one 
only  two.  They  are  mostly  inhabitants  of  the  Indian  seas 
and  mouths  of  rivers. 

glauconiferous  (gU-ko-nif 'e-rus),  a.  [<  glau- 
eon{ite)  +  L./erre  =  E'.  learK]  Same  as  glau- 
coniUc.    Geol.  Jour.,  IV.  98. 

glauconite  (gia'ko-nit),  n.  [<  Gr.  yhivicds,  blu- 
ish-green or  gray,  -I-  -n-  (a  mere  insertion)  + 
-j*e2.]  ^  mineral  which  is  essentially  a  hydrous 
silicate  of  iron  and  potassium,  it  is  the  "green 
earth"  of  the  cavities  of  eruptive  rocks,  or  the  substance 
which  gives  the  color  to  the  grains  of  greensand  and  chalk. 

glauconitic  (gl3;-ko-nit'ik),  a.  [<  glauconite  + 
-jc]  Containing  or  resembling  glauconite :  as, 
a  glauconitic  marl ;  glauconitic  sands  and  clays. 
Also  glauconiferous. 

Glauconome  (gia-kon'o-me),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
TXavKovdfiri,  the  name  of  a  Nereid,  <  y?UivK^  (sc. 
ddTiacraa),  the  blue  sea  (<  yT^avKdg,  bluish-green 
or  gray),  -I-  vi/iew,  dwell  in.]  1.  A  genus  of 
coral  polyps.  Goldfuss,  1826. —  2t.  A  genus  of 
siphonate  bivalve  mollusks,  now  called  Glau- 
eomya.  Gray,  1828. — 3.  A  genus  of  crusta- 
ceans.   Kroyer,  1845. 

glaucophane  (gla'ko-fan),  n.  [<  Gr.  y?iavic6g, 
bluish-green  or  gray,  +  ^avdg,  in  comp.  -ipav^g, 
conspicuous,  manifest,  <  ^alveiv,  appear,  shine.] 
A  bluish  or  bluish-black  mineral  belonging  to 
the  amphibole  or  hornblende  family,  containing 
7  per  cent,  of  soda.  It  is  a  characteristic  con- 
stituent of  certain  crystalline  schists. 

glaucopicrine  (gU-ko-pik'rin),  n.  [<  Glaudum 
+  Gr.  mKp6q,  sharp,  bitter.]  A  crystalline  alka- 
loid contained  in  the  root  of  Glaucium  luteum. 

Glaucopins  (gia-ko-pi'ne),  n. pi.  [NL.,  <  Glaw- 
copis  +  -dncB.]  A  ffew  Zealand  and  Australian 
subfamily  of  Corvidce,  typified  by  the  genus 
Glaueopis;  the  wattle-crows.    Swainson,  1837. 

Glaucopis  (glU-ko'pis),  n.  [NL.,  <  dv.yAavKtimig, 
with  gleaming  or  piercing  eyes,  or  with  gray 
eyes  (an  epithet  of  Pallas),  <  y?Mvjc6(,  gleaming, 
bluish-green  or  gray,  +  iif,  eye.]  1.  A  genus 
of  New  Zealand  wattle-crows,  such  as  G.  cine- 
rea,  the  kokako :  same  as  CaUwas.  J.  F.  GmeUn, 
1788.  Also  written  Glaucopsia.  Fleming,  1822. 
—  2.  A  genus  of  lepidopterous  insects.  Fdbri- 
ciMS,  1808. 

glaucopyrite  (gia-kop'i-rit),  to.  [<  Gr.  yTMVKdg, 
bluish-green  or  gray,  +  wvpinig,  pyrites.]  A 
variety  of  loUingite  or  arsenical  iron,  contain- 
ing a  little  sulphur  and  antimony. 

glaucosls  (gia-ko'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  yAavxdc, 
bluish-green  or  gray,  +  -osis.]  Same  as  glau- 
coma, 1. 

glaucous  (gia'kus),  a.  [=  F.  glauque  =  Sp.  Pg. 
It.  glauco,  <  L.  glaucus,  <  Gr.  ylaviuliq,  gleaming, 
silvery;  of  color,  bluish-green  or  gray ;  esp.  of 
the  eyes,  light-blue  or  gray  (L.  ccesius:  see  cce- 
sious),  the  lightest  shade  of  eyes  known  to  the 
Greeks.  Cf.  Glaux.]  Of  a  pale,  luminous  sea- 
green  color ;  of  a  bluish  green  or  greenish  blue ; 
specifically,  in  bot.  and  zool,  dull-green  pass- 
ing into  grayish-blue. 

Brewhile  I  slept 
Under  the  glaucous  caverns 
of  old  Ocean. 
Shelley,  Prometheus  Un- 

[bound,  ii.  1. 
Its  waters  are  of  a  misty 
bluish-green    or    glaucous 
color. 
Thoreau,  Walden,  p.  214. 

Glaucus  (glft'kus),  n. 
[NL.,  <  L.  glaucus,  < 
Gr.  y/lai/cof,  a  fish  of 

gray    color,    <    y?MVIsA(,     Se^-Uzanl  {GlaucusaHan/icus). 


Flowering  Branch  of  Glaux 
maritima. 
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bluish-green  or  gray:  see  glaucous."]  1.  In 
iehth.,  a  genus  of  fishes.  Klein,  1744. — 2.  In 
conch.,  a  genus  of  nudibranchiate  gastropods, 
typical  of  the  family  Glaucidw,  of  slender  elon- 
gate form,  with  four  tentacles.  There  are  5  species 
found  in  the  warmer  latitudes  floating  in  the  open  sea,  and 
remarkable  for  their  beautiful  azure-blue  and  silvery  tints. 
G.  atlanticus  is  very  abundant  in  the  Atlantic,  living  on 
floating  algae.  They  are  popularly  called  sea-iizardg.  Eu- 
charts  is  a  synonym.  Poll,  1796. 
3.  In  ornith. :  (a)  [Z.  c]  The  specific  name  of 
the  burgomaster-gull,  Larus  glaucus.  (6)  A  ge- 
nus comprising  the  section  of  the  genus  Larus 
represented  by  the  burgomaster.    Bruch,  1853. 

glaudkint,  glaudkynt,  n.  An  outer  garment, 
supposed  to  be  a  species  of  gown,  worn  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII. 

glaum  (gl&m),  V.  i.  [Sc,  also  glaump,  glamp; 
origin  obscure.]  To  grope  or  feel  with  the 
hands,  as  in  the  dark. — To  glaum  at,  to  grasp  at ; 
attempt  to  seize. 

My  heart,  for  fear,  gae  sough  for  sough. 
To  hear  the  thuds,  and  see  the  cluds 
0'  clans  frae  woods,  in  tartan  duds, 
Wha  glaum'd  at  kingdoms  three,  man. 

Burnt,  Battle  of  Sherift-Muir. 

glaur  (gl&r),  n.    A  Scotch  form  of  glair. 

glaur  (glS.r),  V.  t.  [<  glaur,  re.]  To  bemire; 
make  slippery. 

Glaux  (gfeks),  re.  [NL.,  <  L.  glaux,  <  Gr.  ylai^, 
now  read  yM^,  the  milk-vetch.  The  Gr.  yAaii^, 
Attic  y?iav^,  prop,  means 
an  owl,  so  called  from 
its  glaring  eyes :  see  glau- 
cous.] A  primulaceous 
genus  of  plants,  consist- 
ing of  a  sin^e  species,  G. 
maritima,  known  as  sea- 
milkwort  ot  black  salt- 
wort. It  is  a  low,  fleshy  peren- 
nial herb,  with  opposite  leaves 
and  small  purplish-white  flow- 
ers in  the  axils,  and  is  found  in 
salt  marshes  and  other  saline 
localities  in  Europe,  Asia,  and 
North  America. 

glave,   glaive   (glav),  re. 
[Formerly  also  gleave;  <  ME.  glaive,  gla/yve, 
gleive,  gleyve,  a  lance  or  spear  (not  a  sword) 
(cf .  MLG.  gleve,  gleime,  glevinge,  the  point  of  a 
lance,  a  lance,  =  MHG.  glavin,  gldvin,  gldfen 
=  ODan.  glaven,  a  spear,  lance,  Dan.  glarnnd,  a 
sword),  <  OF.  glaive,  glave,  gleive,  a  lance  or  spear, 
also  a  sword,  =  Pr.  glai,  glay,  glavi,  glazi  =  Pg. 
It.  gladio,  ■<  L.  gladius,  a  sword.    Cf .  Ir.  clai- 
dheamh,  a  sword:  see  claymore.]    If.  A  lance  or 
spear,    in  the  fourteenth  century  the  lance  was  often 
shortened,  for  use  by  a  dismounted  man-at-arms. 
They  .  .  .  whet  here  tonge  as  sharp  as  swerd  or  gleyve^ 
Court  of  Love,  1.  544. 
A  heavy  case 
"When  force  to  force  is  knit,  and  sword  and  gleave 
In  civil  broil  make  kin  and  counti-ymen 
Slaughter  themselves  in  others. 

Ma/rlowe  {and  ShakspereT),  Edw.  III. 

Cast  your  eyes  on  the  glaive  ye  run  at,  or  else  ye  will 
lose  the  game. 

J.  Bradford,  Letters  (Parker  Soc,  1853),  II.  48. 

2.  A  sword;  a  broadsword;  a  falchion.  [Ob- 
solete or  archaic] 

Achilles  preassing  through  the  Phrygian  glaives, 
And  Orpheus,  daring  to  provoke  the  yre 
Of  damned  fiends,  to  get  his  love  retyre. 

Spenser,  In  Honour  of  Love,  1.  233. 

What  iron  instrument?  said  the  advocat;  it  possibly 

might  be  a  spade.    No,  sir,  said  the  countryman,  it  was 

a  gleave,  being  unwilling  to  use  the  name  of  sword  or 

whittle.  Comical  Hist,  of  Francion. 

His  men-at-arms,  with  glaive  and  spear. 
Brought  up  the  battle's  glittering  rear. 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  Iv.  19. 

3.  A  weapon  like  the  halberd,  having  a  long 
cutting  blade  with  a  sharp  point  fixed  upon  a 
staff:  sometimes  called  a  Welsh  glave,  from  its 
supposed  origin. 

With  bills  and  glaves  from  prison  was  I  led. 

Churchyard,  Challenge,  p.  44. 
When  zeal  with  aged  clubs  and  glaves 
Gave  chase  to  rochets  and  white  staves. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  III.  ii.  543. 

4.  A  slipper.    HaUiwell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
glaved,  glaived  (glavd),  a.     [<  glave,  glaive,  + 

-ed2.]    Armed  with  a  glave ;  armed. 

Then  Wallace  .     . 
Must  raise  again  his  glaved  hand 
To  smite  the  shackles  from  his  native  land. 

J.  Baillie,  Wallace,  Ixiv. 

glaver  (glav'er),  V.  [E.  dial.,  also  glaffer,  Sc 
glabber,  glebber;  <  ME.  glaveren,  talk  idly,  flat- 
ter, appar.  <  W.  glafru,  flatter.  Cf .  Gael,  gla- 
faire,  a  babbler.]  1.  intrans.  1.  To  talk  idly; 
babble;  chatter. 
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How  many,  clepid  fllosophris,  glaoeren  dyversely. 

Wyclif,  Select  Works  (ed.  Arnold),  I.  181. 
Siche  glaveratide  gomes  greves  me  bot  lyttille ! 

Mui-te  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1-  2538. 

2.  To  use  flattery;  speak  wlieedlingly. 
That  wicked  folke  wymmen  bi-traieth, 
And  blgileth  hem  of  her  good  with  ylaueningt  wordes. 
PUrs  Plowman's  Crude  (E.  £.  X.  S.),  1.  61. 
O  glaveritig  llatterie ! 
How  potent  art  thou ! 

Marston,  What  you  Will,  il.  1. 

Give  him  warning,  admonition,  to  forsake  his  saucy 
glavering  grace,  and  his  goggle  eye. 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  iii.  1. 
Fielding  asserts,  that  he  never  knew  a  person  with  a 
steady  glavering  smile  but  he  found  him  a  rogue. 

Goldsmith,  Animated  Nature,  II.  94. 

IL  trans.  To  flatter;  wheedle. 

Beare  not  a  flattering  tongue  to  glaver  anie. 

Affectionate  Shepherd  (1694),  sig.  D  4. 

[Now  only  prov.  Eng.] 
glaverert  (glav'6r-er),  ».    A  flatterer. 
These  glauerers  gone,  myself  to  rest  I  laid. 
And,  doubting  nothing,  soundly  fell  asleepe. 

Mir. /or  Mags.,  p.  407. 

glaymt,  glaymoust.     See  glaim,  glaimous. 

glaymoret  (gla'mor),  n.  A  form  of  claymore, 
probably  used  by  mistake  in  the  following  pas- 
sage: 

Their  arms  were  anciently  the  glaymore,  or  great  two- 
handed  sword,  and  afterwards  the  two-edged  sword  and 
target.  Johnson,  Jour,  to  Western  Isles. 

glaze  (glaz),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  glazed,  ppr.  glaz- 
ing. [<  ME.  glasen,  furnish  with  glass,  cause 
to  shine  (=  MHG-.  glasen,  G.  ver-glasen,  glaze, 
=  Icel.  glcBsa,  cause  to  shine),  <  glas,  glass:  see 
glass,  n.  Cf.  glass,  «.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  place 
or  fasten  glass  in;  furnish  or  set  with  glass,  as 
a  window,  case,  frame,  or  the  like ;  cover  with 
glass,  as  a  picture. 

With  glas 
Were  alle  the  wyndowes  wel  ygla^ed. 

Chaucer,  Death  of  Blanche,  1.  323. 
Bothe  wyndowes  and  wowes  {walls]  ich  wolle  a-menden 
and  glase.  Piers  Plovmian  (C),  iv.  65. 

Let  there  be  two  delicate  or  rich  cabinets,  daintily 
paved,  richly  hanged,  [and]  glazed  with  crystalline  glass. 
Bacon,  Building  (ed.  1887). 
In  England,  we  have  not,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  any  in- 
stance of  a  glazed  triforium. 

J.  Fergusson,  Hist.  Arch.,  I.  670. 

2.  To  cover,  inerust,  or  overlay  with  something 
resembling  glass  in  appearance  or  effect ;  cover 
with  a  shmirig  vitreous  or  glairy  substance; 
hence,  to  make  glossy  or  glass-like  in  appear- 
ance :  as,  to  glaze  earthenware ;  to  glaze  pas- 
try, cloth,  or  paper. 

For  sorrow's  eye,  glazed  with  blinding  tears. 
Divides  one  thing  entire  to  many  objects. 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  ii.  2. 
An  old  gentlewoman's  glazed  face  in  a  new  periwig. 

Middleton,  Family  of  Love,  ii.  2. 

Such  a  hard  glazed  hat  as  a  sympathetic  person's  head 

-might  ache  at  the  sight  of.    Dickens,  Dombey  and  Son,  iv. 

What  is  this?  his  eyes  are  heavy:  think  not  they  are 

glazed  with  wine.  Tennyson,  Locksley  Hall. 

3.  Specifically,  in  oU-paintlng,  to  cover,  as  a 
picture  or  parts  of  a  picture,  with  a  thin  coat  of 
transparent  color  to  modify  the  tone. 

Richly  Instred,  the  drapery  of  Abraham  being  grounded 
in  a  full  mass  of  ruby,  glazed  over  blue  outline  and  shad- 
ing. Cat.  Soulages  Coll.,  p.  19. 

4t.  To  cause  to  shine ;  polish. 
Glasyn,  or  make  a  thyng  to  shyne,  pernitido,  polio. 

ProTtipt.  Parv.,  p.  197. 
Glazed  JTOIL  pig-iron  containing  a  large  amount — some- 
times as  much  as  6  or  7  per  cent. —  of  silicon.  Such  iron 
is  very  brittle  in  the  process  of  casting,  and  unmanage- 
able in  the  puddling-furnace  or  the  refinery.  Also  called 
glazy  iron.— Glazed  pottery,  pottery  the  paste  or  body 
of  which  is  covered  with  a  vitreous  material  called  glaze. 
(See  glaze,  n.,  1.)  This  glaze  is  sometimes  applied  to  the 
surface  by  dipping  or  otherwise ;  but  the  common  salt 
glaze  is  produced  by  throwing  salt  into  the  hot  kiln  when 
the  fhing  is  nearly  complete.—  To  glaze  one's  hoodt  or 
Jiouvet,  to  hoodwink ;  beguile ;  deceive. 

But  walaway !  al  this  nat  but  a  maze, 
Fortune  his  hovfve  entended  bet  to  glaze. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  v.  469. 

II.  intrans.  If.  To  shine ;  be  brilliant. 

Lete  euere  gabbing  glide  &  goon 

Away,  whether  it  wole  glase  or  glent. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  109. 

2.  To  assume  a  dim  glassy  luster;  become 
overspread  with  a  semi-transparent  film. 

A  light  on  ilannion's  visage  spread. 

And  flred  his  glazing  eye. 

Scott,  Mai-mion,  vi.  32. 

glaze  (glaz),  n.  [<  glaze,  v.]  1.  A  vitriflable 
substance  applied  to  the  surface  of  fine  pottery, 
stoneware,  and  porcelain,  it  is  either  a  substance 
which  can  be  applied  directly  to  the  biscuit  in  liquid  form, 
or  one,  as  common  salt,  the  vapors  of  which,  when  it  is 
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placed  in  the  furnace  with  the  ware,  will  affect  the  sur- 
face of  the  latter  in  the  manner  desired.  Porcelain  glaze 
is  an  example  of  the  first  kind,  and  is  a  sort  of  translucent 
glass  which  combines  with  the  paste  sulficiently  to  form  a 
perfect  union  with  it,  but  retains  a  slight  thickness  through 
which  the  paste  is  seen.  Salt  glaze  is  the  commonest  in- 
stance of  the  second  variety.  Also  called  couverte,  cover- 
ing, glazing. 

Great  confusion  has  been  caused  in  various  works  on 
potteryby  a  careless  use  of  the  terms  grZoze  and  "enamel"; 
they  are  both  of  the  nature  of  glass,  but  the  best  dis- 
tinction to  make  is  to  apply  the  word  "enamel"  to  avit- 
reouscoating  that  is  opaque,  and  the  word  glaze  to  one  that 
is  transparent ;  both  may  be  coloured. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  601. 

2.  A  bright  polish  or  glazed  appearance  on  any 
surface. 

Blacklead  (graphite)  is  placed  in  the  churns  with  the 
common  powders  to  give  a  fine  glaze  in  a  short  time,  but 
this  practice  is  detrimental  to  the  quality  of  the  powder, 
causing  the  gun  barrel  to  foul  much  quicker,  and  leaving 
a  greater  residue.  W.  W.  Greener,  The  Gun,  p.  314. 

3.  In  oil-painting,  a  thin  layer  of  transparent 
color  spread  over  a  painted  surf  ace.— Aventurin 
glaze.  See  aventurin.— Lustioxis  ^laze,  a  name  given 
to  the  extremely  thin  glaze  of  certain  kinds  of  pottery, 
especially  Greek,  Egyptian,  etc.,  the  exact  composition  of 
which  is  imperfectly  known.  This  glaze  is  not  generally 
very  brilliant,  although  it  varies  in  different  pieces;  but 
its  slight  gloss  is  almost  indestructible,  and  was  of  impor- 
tance in  making  the  vessels  water-tight. — Marbled  glaze, 
a  glaze  for  pottery  colored  with  hues  mingled  in  imita- 
tion of  the  veining  of  marble.— Varnished  glaze,  the 
glaze  or  enamel  of  pottery  when  applied  in  considerable 
thickness,  as  in  most  of  the  fine  potteries  of  modern 
Europe. 

glazent  (gla'zn),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  glasen  (also 
glassen,  q.  v.);  <  ME.  glasen,  <  AS.  glcesen  (= 
OHO-,  glesin,  MHGr.  glesin,  G.  glasern),  of  glass, 

<  glees,  glass,  -I-  -en^.  Cf.  brazen.^  Of  or  re- 
sembling glass. 

I  si3e  as  a  glasen  se.  Wyclif,  Eev.  xv.  2  (Oxf.). 

Contre-fensstre  [F.],  a  woodden  window  (on  the  outside 
of  a  glasen  one).  Cotgrave. 

He  did  hira  to  the  market-place. 
And  there  he  bought  a  loaf  o*  wax ; 
He  shaped  it  bairn  and  bairnly  like. 
And  in  twa  glazen  een  he  pat. 

Willie's  Ladye  (Child's  Ballads,  I.  166). 

glazer  (gla'zSr),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
glazes.  Specifically — (a)  A  workman  who  applies  the 
vitreous  incrustation  to  the  surface  of  earthenware.  (&) 
A  roll  for  calendering  cloth  or  paper. .  (c)  A  wooden  wheel 
used  by  cutlers  and  lapidaries  for  grinding  and  finishing. 
It  is  faced  with  leather,  or  with  an  alloy  of  lead  and  tin, 
and  is  employed  with  emery-powder  or  other  polishing 
material.  Sometimes  it  is  used  without  facing.  Also  called 
glazing-wheel. 

glaze-wheel  (glaz'hwel),  n.    A  wooden  wheel 
used  by  cutlers  for  putting  a  final  polish  on  the 
metallic  surface  of  their  wares ;  a  glazer. 
Wheels  of  wood,  or  glaze-wheels. 

0.  Byrne,  Artisan's  Handbook,  p.  414. 

glaze-'WOrmf,  n.    Same  as  glass-worm. 

Dost  thou  not  know  that  a  perfect  friend  should  be  like 

the  glaze-wonrm,  which  shineth  most  bright  in  the  darke? 

I^ly,  Euphues,  sig.  1  4. 

glazier  (gla'zher),  n.    [<  ME.  *glasiere,  glasyare, 

<  flfZos,  glass,  + -«-er.  GLlrazier^,  grazier.^  1. 
One  who  fits  window-glass  to  sash-  and  picture- 
frames. — 2.  Onewho  applies  the  vitreous  glaze 
to  pottery. — 3t.  pi.  Eyes.     [Old  slang.] 

Toure  out  with  your  glaziers!  I  swear  by  the  rufl&n, 
That  we  are  assaulted  by  a  queer  cuffin. 

Brome,  Jovial  Crew,  ii. 

These  glasiers  of  mine,  mine  eyes. 

Middleton  and  DeTcker,  Roaring  Girl,  v.  1. 

Glaziers'  points.  See  point.— Glaziers'  turned  lead. 
Same  as  earned,  2. 

glazing  (gla'ztQg),  n.  [<  ME.  glasynge;  verbal 
n.  of  glaze,  v.]  1.  The  act  or  art  of  setting 
glass;  the  craft  of  a  glazier. 

This  Bonet  was  the  firste  that  broughte  the  cratte  of 
glasynge  into  this  lande.  Fatyan,  Chron.,  I.  xxxiv. 

2.  Glasswork;  the  glass  of  windows. 

Al  the  story  of  Troye 
Was  in  the  glasynge  ywrought  thus. 

Chaucer,  Death  of  Blanche,  1.  327. 

The  light  on  the  side  away  from  the  glazing  shall  be 

maintained  as  subsidiary.  Lea,  Photography,  p.  193. 

3.  The  application  to  a  piece  of  pottery  or  por- 
celain of  the  glaze  which  is  to  cover  it.  This  is 
done  by  immersion,  or  by  pouring  the  glaze  upon  the  piece 
(a  process  especially  used  for  those  pieces  of  which  the 
interior  only  is  to  be  glazed),  or  by  exposure  to  the  vapor 
of  a  material  which  is  volatilized  for  the  purpose.  See 
glaze. 

"4.  In  ceram.,  same  as  glaze,  1. — 5.  In  oil-paint- 
ing, the  operation  of  spreading  a  thin  layer  of 
transparent  color  with  the  brush  or  the  fingers, 
or  with  the  palm  of  the  hand,  over  those  parts 
of  a  picture  whose  tone  it  is  desirable  to  modi- 
fy.— 6.  In  gunporvder^manuf.,  the  operation 
of  breaking  off  the  angular  projections  of  the 
grains,  and  giving  them  a  round,  smooth,  glossy 
surface,  performed  in  a  glazing-barrel. 
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The  glazing  takes  from  five  to  eight  hours,  in  wooden 
barrels  revolving  thirty-foui'  times  per  minute. 

W.  W.  Greener,  The  Gun,  p.  314. 

glazing-barrel  (gla'ziug-bar"el),  n.  a  tum- 
bling-box  or  revolving  barrel  in  which  gunpow- 
der is  ground  and  poEshed  or  glazed  by  attri- 
tion with  graphite. 

glazing-macmne  (gla ' zing-ma-shen'''),  n.  A 
press  with  two  polished  rollers'  used  for  giving 
a  glossy  surface  to  printed  sheets,  especially 
gold  and  color  work. 

glazing-panel  (gla'zing-pan'''el),  n.  In  stained- 
glass  work,  one  of  the  frames  of  leaded  sash 
ready  to  be  put  into  place  in  the  window-open- 
ing. 

glazing-wheel  (gla'zing-hwel),  n.  Same  at 
glazer  (c). 

glazy  (gla'zi),  a.    [<  glaze  +  -y^.    Cf.  glassy.'\ 
Glazed.     See  glazed  iron,  under  glaze,  v.  t. 
Not  shaking,  but  drawing  off  the  clear  glazy  liquid. 

Workshop  Receipts,  1st  ser.,  p.  360. 

glet,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  glee'^. 
gleabt,  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  gUibe. 
glead^t,  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  glede^. 
glead^t,  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  gleed^. 
gleam^  (glem), ».    [Also  formerly  or  dial,  gleem, 
<  ME.  gleem,  glem,  <  AS.  gldm,  splendor,  bright- 
ness, gleam.    Cf .  Icel.  glamr,  a  poet,  name  for 
the  moon,  Glamr,  the  name  of  a  famous  ghost 
in  the  story  of  Grettir,  Glama,  the  name  of 
a  glacier  (see  under  glamour) ;  closely  related 
to  AS.  gleomu  (orig.  *glimu),  splendor,  bright- 
ness, etc.:  see  glim,  glimmer.'}    1.  Brightness; 
splendor. 

Then  was  the-faire  Dodonian  tree  far  scene 
Upon  seaven  hills  to  spread  his  gladsome  gleame, 
And  conquerours  bedecked  with  his  greene. 

Spenser,  Visions  of  Bellay,  v. 
In  the  clear  azure  gleam  the  fiocks  are  seen. 

Pope,  Windsor  Forest,  1.  216. 

2.  A  flash  of  light;  a  beam;  a  ray;  a  small 
stream  of  light ;  a  dim  or  subdued  glow ;  hence, 
something  conceived  as  analogous  to  a  flash  or 
beam  of  light. 

Over  the  tent  a  cloud 
Shall  rest  by  day,  a  fiery  gleam  by  night. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  xii.  267. 
Glory  about  thee,  without  thee ;  and  thou  fulfillest  thy 

doom. 
Making  Him  broken  gleams,  and  a  stified  splendour  and 
gloom.  Tennyson,  Higher  Pantheism. 

O'er  his  face  of  moody  sadness 

For  an  instant  shone 
Something  like  a  glea/m  of  gladness. 

Whittier,  The  Fountain, 
There  was  a  gleam  of  fun  in  the  corners  of  her  lips. 

W.  M.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p.  222. 

Specifically — 3.  A  flash  of  lightning. —  4.  A 
hot  interval  between  showers.  BaUiweU. 
gleam^  (glem),  v.  i.  [<  ME.  glemen;  from  the 
noun:  see  gleam^,  m.]  1.  To  dart  or  throw 
rays  of  light ;  glimmer ;  glitter ;  shine ;  dawn ; 
hence,  to  appear  suddeidy  and  clearly,  Hke  a 
beam  or  flash  of  light. 

For  in  a  glorious  gle  my  gleteryng  it  glenws. 

York  Plays,  p.  4. 
The  meek-eyed  Morn  appears,  mother  of  dews, 
At  first  iaint-gleaming  in  the  dappled  east. 

Thomson,  Summer,  1.  48. 

So  sweetly  gleam'd  her  eyes  behind  her  tears 
Like  sunlight  on  the  plain  behind  a  shower. 

Tennyson,  Merlin  and  Vivien. 

What  lady  Is  this,  whose  silk  attire 
Gleanm  so  rich  in  the  light  of  the  fire? 

Jf.  Arnold,  Tristram  and  Isenlt. 

2t.  To  glance ;  look. 

Nectanabus  anonne  right  nyed  hym  tyll, 
And  gleming  gainelich  too  the  gome  salde. 

Alisaunder  of  Macedoine  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  606. 
=  S3T1.  1.  Glisten,  Glitter,  etc.    See  glarel,  v.  i. 
gleam^t,  i>.  t.     [Early  mod.  E.  also  gleme;  a  va- 
riant of  glean^.']    Same  as  glean^. 

To  gleame  come,  [L.]  spicilegere. 

Levins,  Manip.  Vocab.,  p.  208, 1.  20. 
To  gleme  come,  [L.]  spicilegium  facere.  Evloel. 

gleam^t  (glem),  v.  i.     [Perhaps  a  var.  of  gUarfi, 
as  gleam^  is  of  glean^-.']    In.  falconry,  to  disgorge 
refuse  from  the  stomach,  as  a  hawk. 
gleamert,  «.     [A  var.  of  gleaner.']     Same  as 
gleaner. 
Gleamer  of  come,  [L.]  spioilegus.  Hirfoef. 

gleaming  (gle'ming),  n.    [<  ME.  glemynge ;  ver- 
bal n.  otgleam'i;  «.]    A  flash  or  ray  of  light,  or 
something  comparable  to  it;  a  gleam. 
Ye  gleamings  of  departed  peace. 
Shine  out  your  last.       Thomson,  Spring,  1. 1082. 

gleamy  (gle'mi),  a.  [<  gleam^  +  -?/i.]  Dart- 
ing beams  of  light ;  gleaming;  flashing;  beam- 
ing. 

The  moon  was  up,  and  shot  a  gleamy  light. 

Dryden,  Wife  of  Bath,  I.  214. 
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Their  harps  are  ol  the  umber  shade 

Tliat  hides  the  blush  ol  waking  day,     • 
And  every  gleamy  string  is  made 
Of  silvery  moonshine's  lengthened  ray. 

J.  S.  Drake,  Culprit  Fay,  xxxii. 
gleani  (glen),  v.  [<  ME.  glenen,  <  OP.  glener, 
also  gUmer,  F.  glaner,  dial,  gtiner  =  Pr.  gl&nar, 
grenar,  <  LL.  glenare  (a.  d.  561),  glean.  Origin 
uncertain;  the  noun,  ML.  glena,  glenna,  also 
gelina,  gelima,  a  handful  or  bundle  (of  reaped 

train),  a  sheaf,  appears  much  later,  throwing 
oubtupon  the  otherwise  plausible  supposition 
that  LL.  gleuare  stands  for  *gelimare  or  *gel- 
mare,  from  the  Tent,  noun  repr.  by  AS.  gelm, 
gilm,  a  handful  or  bundle  of  reaped  grain,  a 
sheaf,  E.  dial.  yelm.  The  early  mod.  E.  gleam 
or  gUme  (see  gleam^)  is  a  variant  of  glean,  per- 
haps in  conformity  to  yelm,  q.  v.]  I.  trans.  1. 
To  gather  after  a  reaper,  or  on  a  reaped  field; 
bring  together  from  a  scattered  condition,  as 
grain  left  after  the  removal  of  the  main  crop. 
Let  me  now  go  to  the  field,  and  glean  ears  of  corn. 

Rata  ii.  2. 
After  his  harvesting  the  men  must  gleam 
What  he  had  left. 

William  Marrie,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  343. 

Hence — 2.  To  collect  in  scattered  or  fragmen- 
tary parcels  or  portions;  pick  up  here  and 
there;  gather  slowly  and  assiduously. 

In  flood,  or  lene    , 
Clay  lande,  or  nygh  the  see,  gravel  thou  glene. 

Palladivs,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  14. 
They  gleaned  of  them  in  the  highways  five  thousand 
men.  •     Judges  xx.  45. 

Faith,  go  study, 
And  glean  some  goodness,  that  you  may  shew  manly. 

Fletcher  {and  another).  Elder  Brother,  iii.  5. 
A  good  deal  too,  as  Mr.  Neale  has  shown,  may  be  gleaned 
from  the  inscriptions  and  records. 

E.  A.  Freejnan,  Venice,  p.  282. 

II.  intrans.  To  gather  stalks  or  ears  of  grain 
left  by  reapers ;  also,  to  collect  or  gather  any- 
thing in  a  similar  way. 

I  come  after,  glenyng  here  and  there. 
And  am  f ul  glad  yf  I  may  f ynde  an  ere. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Good  Women,  1.  75. 
And  she  went,  and  came,  and  gleaned  in  the  field  after 
the  reapers,  Kuth  ii.  3. 

As  they  which  gleane,  the  reliques  use  to  gather. 
Which  th'  husbandman  behind  him  chanst  to  scater. 

Spenser,  Ruins  of  Home,  xxx. 

glean^  (glen),  n.  [<  ME.  glen,  glene;  at.  OP. 
glene,  glenne,  glane,  ML.  glena,  glenna,  a  hand- 
ful of  reaped  grain,  a  bunch :  see  gleamX,  «.]  1 . 
A  handfii  of  com  tied  together  by  a  gleaner. 
Nares. 

A  gleane  or  heape  of  come  commonly  gathered  and 
bound  by  handfuls  together. 

Withals,  Diet.  (ed.  1608),  p.  87. 

S.  Anything  gathered  or  gleaned.     [Rare.] 

The  gleans  of  yellow  thyme  distend  his  thighs.  Dryden. 
8.  A  somewhat  indefinite  unit;  a  bunch:  as, 
a  glean  of  teazels.  [Essex  and  Grlouoester- 
sh&e,  Eng.]  A  glean  of  herrings,  by  a  statute 
of  Edward  I.,  is  25. 
glean^f  (glen);  n.  [Perhaps  a  corruption  of 
clean.  Of.  gleam^.']  The  afterbirth,  as  of  a  cow 
or  other  domestic  animal ;  the  cleaning.  Hol- 
land,. 
gleaner  (gle'ner),  n.  [<  ME.  glener,  glenar;  < 
glean^  +  -eri.j  1.  One  who  gathers  after 
reapers. 

The  gleaners  spread  around,  and  here  and  there. 
Spike  after  spike,  their  scanty  harvest  pick. 

Thomson,  Autumn,  1.  165. 

2.  One  who  gathers  slowly  and.  assiduously. 
An  ordinary  coffee-house  gleaner  in  the  city  is  an  ar- 
rant statesman.  Locke. 

3.  A  short-handled  oyster-rake  used  by  men 
wading  in  the  water  to  gather  oysters  from  the 
beds.     [Massachusetts,  IT.  S.] 

gleaning  (gle'ning),  n.  [<  ME.  glewynge;  verbal 
n.  of  gleani-,  «.]  1.  The  act  of  gathering  after 
reapers.— 2.  That  which  is  collected  by  glean- 
ing. 

The  poor  Jews  had  to  gather  the  gleanings  of  the  rich 
man's  harvest.  Sp.  Atterbury. 

The  second  Mahomet  .  .  .  by  the  taking  of  Euboia  dealt 
the  heaviest  blow  to  the  Venetian  power  in  the  Mgean, 
...  [and]  brought  under  his  power,  as  a  gleaning  after 
the  vintage,  the  Frank  lordship  of  Attica  and  the  Greek 
lordship  of  Peloponnesos.    E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  320 

Gleba  (gle'ba),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  gleba,  glceba,  a 
clod:  see  gtele.']  1.  A  genus  of  pteropods. 
Forsk&l,  me.— 3.  A  genus  of  true  siphonopho- 
rous  hydrozoans,  of  the  family  Hippopodndw, 
related  to  Diphyes,  but  having  more  than  two 
nectocalyxes  of  characteristic  hippocrepiform 
structure.  There  is  no  polyp-stem  and  no  float.  The 
male  and  female  gonophores  are  clustered  at  the  base  of  the 
nutritive  polyp.  Hippopodius  is  a  synonym.  Otto,  1823. 
JfiO 
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3.  [I.  c]  In  hot,  in  gasteromycetous  fungi,  the 
chambered  part  of  the  fructiication,  upon  the 
walls  of  whose  cavities  the  spores  are  borne. 
Also  glehula. 

glebe  (gleb),  n.  [<  OP.  gUhe,  glebe,  land  belong- 
ing to  a  parsonage,  P.  glebe  =  Pr.  gleha,  gleza  = 
Sp.  Pg.  It.  gleha,  <  L.  gleha,  more  correctly  glve- 
ha,  a  clod  or  lump  of  earth,  a  piece,  lump,  mass, 
land,soil;  prob.akintog'Zo6t<s,  aball:  see^rZofte.] 
If.  A  lump;  amass  or  concretion. 

The  chymists  define  salt,  from  some  of  its  properties, 
to  be  a  body  fusible  in  the  fire,  congealable  again  by  cold 
into  brittle  glebes,  or  crystals,  soluble  in  water  so  as  to 
disappear. 

Arbuthnot,  Exp.  of  Chymical  Terms.    (Latham.) 

2.  In  mineral.,  a  piece  of  earth  in  which  is 
contained  some  mineral  ore. —  3.  Turf;  soil; 
ground;  farming-land.     [Archaic] 

The  husbandmen  hereabout  doe  stir  their  gledbe  at  such 
time  as  much  smoke  doth  arise.   Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  210. 
tTp  they  rose  as  vigorous  as  the  sun. 
Or  to  the  culture  of  the  willing  glebe. 
Or  to  the  cheerful  tendance  of  the  flock. 

Thomson,  Spring,  1.  247. 
Their  furrow  oft  the  stubborn  glebe  hath  broke. 

Gray,  Elegy. 
And,  breaking  the  glebe  round  about  them. 
Filled  the  barn  with  hay,  and  the  house  with  food  for  a 
twelvemonth.  Longfellow,  Evangeline,  i.  2. 

4.  Now,  specifically,  the  cultivable  land  be- 
longing to  a  parish  church  or  ecclesiastical 
benefice.    Also  glehe-land. 

Many  parishes  have  not  an  inch  of  glebe.  Swift. 

glebe-house  (gleb'hous),  >t.  A  parsonage.  [Ire- 
land.] 
glebe-land  (gleb'land),  n.    Same  as  glebe,  4. 

This  priest  had  had  his  glebe  land  taken  from  him  by 
a  great  man.        Latimer,  2d  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1550. 

It  lies  upon  the  Thames,  and  the  glebe-land  House  is 
very  large  and  fair,  and  not  dilapidated. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  v.  15. 

glebeless  (gleb'les),  a.  [<  glebe  +  -less.']  Hav- 
ing no  gleibe. 

gleboset  (gle'bos),  a.    Same  as  glebous.    Bailey. 

glebosityt  (gle-bos'i-ti),  n.  [<  glebous  (L.  gle- 
hosus)  +  -ity.i     The  quality  of  being  glebous. 

glebousf  (gle'bus),  a.  [=  Sp.  It.  glehoso,  <  L. 
glebosus,  glcehostts,  full  of  clods,  <  gleha,  glceba, 
a  clod:  see  glebe.']   Consisting  of  or  relating  to 

flebeorsoU;  turfy;  cloddy.  Also glebose,  gleby. 
ebula  (gleb'u-la),  n. ;  pi.  glehulce  (-le).    [NL., 

<  L.  glehula,  glSbula,  dim.  of  gleba,  glceba,  a 
clod:  see  glebe.]  1.  Same  as  gleba,  3. — 2. 
pi.  Roundish  elevations  resembling  scattered 
crumbs  on  the  thalli  of  some  lichens. — 3.  pi. 
The  spores  of  certain  fungi.  Treasury  of  Botany. 

glebnlose  (gleb'u-los),  a.  [<  glebula  +  -ose.] 
Having  glebulaa  or  small  roundish  elevations, 
as  the  thalli  of  some  lichens.  Treasury  of  Bot- 
amy. 

glebyt  (gle'bi),  a.  [<  glebe  +  -^i.]  Same  as  gle- 
bous. 

The  glebie  fielde,  and  clottrie  glebe  with  mattocke  thou 
must  tame. 
'Lrant,  tr.  of  Horace's  Ep.  to  his  Balie  in  the  Countrie. 
Pernicious  Flatt'ry !  thy  malignant  Seeds, 
In  an  ill  Hour,  and  by  a  fatal  Hand, 
Sadly  diffus'd  o'er  Virtue's  gleby  Land. 

Prior,  Solomon,  i. 

G-lechoma  (gle-ko'ma),  n.  [NL.,  with  varied 
term.,  <  Gr.  yXiixcMi  (Ionic),  also  y7\,axi'>v  (Doric), 
var.  of  Attic  P'^X"»>  pennyroyal.]  A  genus  of 
labiate  plants,  of  a  single  species,  now  referred 
to  Nepeta. 

gled^t,  a.    An  obsolete  variant  of  glad. 

gled^  (gled),  n.    A  Scotch  form  of  glede'i-. 

Dost  think  I  see  not  that  all  that  rufiling  and  pluming 
of  wing  and  feathers  is  not  for  thy  master,  but  to  try  what 
thou  canst  make  of  him,  thou  greedy  gled? 

Scott,  Monastery,  xxiii. 

gleddyo  (gled'yo),  n.    Same  as  cleddyo. 

glede'  (gled),  n.  [Sometimes  written  gleed, 
glead,  Se.  gled,  glaid;  <  ME.  glede,  <  AS.  glida 
(=  Icel.  gledha  =  Sw.  glada),  a  kite,  lit.  'glider,' 

<  glidan  (pp.  gliden),  glide :  see  glide.]  The  com- 
mon kite  of  Europe,  Milvus  ietinus  or  M.  regalis : 
a  term  sometimes  extended  to  related  hawks, 
as  the  common  buzzard  and  the  marsh-hawk. 
See  Mte. 

Holze  were  his  ygen  &  vnder  campe  hores, 

&  al  watz  gray  as  the  glede,  with  f  ul  grymme  clawres 

That  were  croked  and  kene  as  the  kyte  panne. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  1696. 

The  Cocke,  who  is  not  to  be  feared  by  a  Serpent,  but  a 
glead.  Lyly,  Buphues  and  his  England,  p.  473. 

glede^t,  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  gleed^. 

gledge  (glej),  v.  i.;  pret.  and  pp.  gledged,  ppr. 
gledging.  [Sc,  a  form  of  gUy,  q.  v.]  To  look 
askance ;  squint ;  look  cunningly  and  slyly  at 
an  object  out  of  the  comers  of  one's  eyes. 


Branch  and  Pod  of  Honey-locust  {Gleditschia 
trfacanfhos). 
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The  next  time  that  ye  send  or  bring  onybody  here,  let 
them  be  gentles  allenarly,  without  ony  fremd  servants, 
like  that  chield  Lockhard,  to  be  gledging  and  gleeing 
about,  and  looking  to  the  wrang  side  o'  ane's  housekeep 
ing,  to  the  discredit  of  the  family. 

Scott,  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  xxvL 

gledge  (glej),  re.  [So.,  a  form  of  p%,  q.  v.]  A 
side  glance ;  a  quick,  knowing  look. 

He  gae  a  gledge  wi'  his  e'e  that  I  kenn'd  he  took  up  what 
I  said.  Scott,  Old  Mortality,  xxxviii. 

Gleditschia  (glf-dioh'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  after  J.  G. 
Gleditsch,  a  G-erinan  botanist  (1714-86).]  A  ge- 
nus of  leguminous  thorny  trees,  with  abrupt- 
ly once  or 
twice  pin- 
nate leaves, 
inconspicu- 
ous greenish 
and  polyga- 
mous flow- 
ers, and  flat 
pods.  There 
are  5  or  6  spe- 
cies, of  North 
America,  tem- 
perate Asia, 
and  the  moun- 
tains of  Africa. 
The  honey-lo- 
cust, or  three- 
thorned  acacia, 
G.  triacanthos, 
of  the  United 
States,  is  a 
large  tree, 
widely  culti- 
vated for  shade  and  as  a  hedge-plant.  It  has  very  long, 
many-seeded  pods,  which  are  filled  with  a  sweet  pulp  be- 
tween the  seeds.  The  wood  is  hard,  heavy,  strong,  and 
durable.  The  water-locust,  G.  monosperma,  the  other 
North  American  species,  is  found  in  swamps  of  the  east- 
ern United  States.  It  is  a  smaller  tree,  with  more  slen- 
der thorns,  and  a  short  one-seeded  pod  without  pulp. 

gledyt,  a.    See  gleedy. 

gleel  (gle),  n.  [<  ME.  glee,  gle,  gleo,  gleu,  glew, 
glm,  etc.,  <  AS.  gled,  contr.  of  gleoWj  umlaut 
form  of  gliw  (in  oblique  eases  and  m  comp. 
also  glig-),  joy,  mirth,  always  implying  and 
practically  equiv.  to  '  music '  (singing  or  play- 
ing), =  Icel.  gly,  glee,  gladness  (cf.  glyja,  be 
gleeful),  =  Sw.  dial,  gly,  mockery,  ridicule. 
Cf.  (?)  Gr.  x^^i  ^  jest,  a  joke,  Kuss.  glumu,  a 
jest,  a  joke.]  1.  Exultant  or  playful  exhilara- 
tion; demonstrative  joy  or  delight;  merriment; 
mirth;  gaiety. 

The  kyng  and  ek  his  meigne 
Therof  hadden  grete  glee. 
King  Alisaunder,  1.  5308  (Weber's  Metr.  Kom.,  I.). 
His  merle  men  comanded  he 
To  make  him  bothe  game  and  glee^ 
For  nedes  moste  he  fyghte. 

Chaucer,  Sir  Thopas,  L  129. 
Full  well  they  laughed,  with  counterfeited  glee. 
At  all  his  jokes,  for  many  a  joke  had  he. 

*  GoidTOiiiA,  Des.  ViL,l.  201. 

His  hard  features  were  revealed  all  .igrin  and  ashlne 

with  glee.  Charlotte  Bronte,  Shirley,  I.  45, 

2t.  Music ;  minstrelsy.    See  gleeman. 
That  maiden  Ysonde  bight. 
That  gle  was  lef  to  here. 
And  romance  to  rede  aright. 

Sir  Tristrem,  ii.  7. 
And  gladnes  in  glees,  &  gret  ioye  y-maked. 

Piers  Plowman's  Crede  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  L  93. 
Glu  or  mynstralcye,  musica,  armonia. 

Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  200. 
3t.  A  musical  instrument. 

Smale  harpers  with  her  glees 
Sate  under  hem  in  dyvers  sees. 

■     Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  1.  1209. 

4.  In  music,  a  composition  for  three  or  more 
solo  voices,  without  accompaniment,  usually  in 
two  or  three  contrasted  movements,  and  adapt- 
ed to  any  kind  of  metrical  text,  not  necessari- 
ly joyful.  The  structure  of  a  glee  is  seldom  truly  con- 
trapuntal, but  considerable  independence  of  the  parts  is 
essential ;  the  former  characteristic  distinguishes  it  from 
the  madrigal,  the  latter  from  the  part-song.  The  glee  is 
essentially  of  English  origin  and  cultivation,  and  its  best 
period  was  from  1760  to  1830.  =  Syn.  1.  Joy,  Jtmality,  etc. 
(see  hilarity);  exhilaration,  jollity,  jocularity,  sportive- 
ness. 

glee^,  v.,  n.,  and  adv.    See  gley. 

glee-club  (gle'klub),  n.  A  company  of  singers 
organized  to  sing  glees,  part-songs,  and  the 
like,  often  of  male  voices  only. 

gleedi  (gled),  n.  [<  ME.  gleede,  glede;  <  AS. 
gled  =  ONorth.  gloed,  a  glowing  coal,  flame, 
fire  (=  OS.  *gl6d  (in  comp.  glod^elo,  gold,  lit. 
'fire-wealth';  welo  =  E.  weal)  =  OPries.  gled, 
glod  =  D.  gloed  =  MLG.  glot,  LG.  gloot=  OHG. 
MHG.  gltwt,  G.  glut,  gluth  =  Icel.  glodh  (pi. 
glcedhr)  =  Sw.  Dan.  glod,  a  glowing  coal),  <  AS. 
glowan,  E.  glow :  see  glow.  For  the  formative 
-d,  cf .  seed,  ult.  <  sow^,  mead\  ult.  <  mow'^,  flood, 
vlt.<flow,  blood,  tdt.  <  blow^,  etc.]    1.  A  live 
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or  burning  coal;  a  fire;  a  flame.  [Archaic  or 
dialectal.] 

The  cruel  ire,  as  reed  as  eny  glede. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  1.  1140. 

Then  he  will  spring  forth  ol  his  hand. 
As  sparke  doth  out  of  gleede. 

Ballad  of  King  Arthur  (Child's  Ballads,  I.  243). 
The  sun  that  shines  on  the  world  sae  bricht, 
A  bon'owed  gleid  frae  the  fountain  o'  licht. 

Hogg,  Kilmeny. 

Then  as  the  wind  seized  the  gleeds  and  the  burning  thatch. 
Longfellow,  Evangeline,  i.  6. 
2t.  Coal  or  cinders. 

The  fli-  and  flaumbe  funeral, 
In  which  my  body  brennen  shal  to  glede. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  v.  305. 

gleedif,  «.  ».     [<  gleedi-,  ».]    To  burn.    Nares. 
The  nearer  I  approch,  the  more  my  flame  doth  gleede. 
TurbervUle,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Epistles,  sig.  Q  4. 

gleed^  (gled),  n.    Same  as  glede^. 
gleed^,  p.  a.    See  gleyed. 
gleedyt,  a.    [ME.  gledy;  <  gleecP-  +  -y\'\  Burn- 
ing; glowing. 

My  besy  gost  .  .  . 

Constreynede  me  with  so  gledy  desire, 

That  in  myn  herte  I  f eele  yet  the  fire. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1.  105. 

gleeful  (gle'frd),  a.  [<  glee^-  +  -/«?.]  Actively 
merry;  gay;  joyous. 

My  lovely  Aaron,  wherefore  look'st  thou  sad. 
When  everything  doth  make  d^ gleeful  boast? 

Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  ii.  3. 

gleefally  (gle'ful-i),  adv.  In  a  gleeful  manner; 
merrily;  gaily. 

gleek^t  (glek),  n.  [Also  dial.  Sc.  glaik  (q.  v.) ; 
formerly  also  glide,  glike;  possibly  from  a  form 
(Scand.  ?)  corresponding  to  AS.  gelde,  play, 
movement,  geldcan  (pret.  gelec),  delude,  trick,  < 
ge-,  a  generalizing  prefix  (see  i-i),  +  Ide,  Icel. 
tejfcjj)lay,  sport.  See  laik,  larJc^.']  1.  A  jest;  a 
seolf;  a  trick  or  deception. 

Vnto  whom  Lucilla  aunswered  with  this  glyeke. 

Lyly,  Euphues,  Anat.  of  Wit,  p.  95. 

2.  An  enticing  or  wanton  glance. 

Waving  fans,  coy  glances,  glicks,  cringes,  and  all  such 
Bimpering  humours, 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Revels,  Palinode. 
But  stay;  I  do  espy 
A  pretty  gleek  coming  from  Pallas'  eye. 

Fletcher  and  Rowley,  Maid  in  tlie  Mill,  ii.  2. 

3.  In  music,  same  as  glee^,  4 Dutch  gleek.   See 

Dutch. — To  give  the  gleek,  to  pass  a  jest  upon ;  make 
appear  ridiculous. 

By  manly  mart  to  purchase  prayse. 
And  give  his  foes  the  gleelce. 

Turberville,  cited  by  Steevens. 
Mus.  What  will  you  give  us? 
Pet.  No  money,  on  my  faith  ;  but  the  gleek. 

Shak.,  it.  and  J.,  iv.  5. 

gleekif  (glek),  «'•     [<  gleeJc^,  ».]    I,  trans.  To 
ridicule ;  deride ;  scoff  at. 
The  more  that  I  get  lier,  the  more  she  doth  gleek  me. 
Tom  Tyler  and  his  Wife  (1598). 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  make  sport;  gibe;  sneer. 

I  have  seen  you  gleeking  and  galling  at  this  gentleman 
twice  or  thrice.  5Aa/i:.,  Hen.  V,,  v,  1. 

2.  To  pass  time  sportively  or  frivolously;  frolic. 

No  hospitality  kept?  Bacchanalia's  goodstore  in  every 
Bishops  family,  and  good  gleeking. 

Milton,  On  i)ef.  of  Humb.  Remonst. 

gleek^  (glek),  ».  [Generally  regarded  as  a  par- 
ticular use  of  gleek^,  with  which  it  is  usually 
merged;  but  <  OF.  glic,  glicq,  ghelicque,  chance, 
hazard,  also  a  game  of  cards  like  gleek,  lit. 
'like'  or  'even,'<  MD..ghelyelc  or  MIlGt.  gelich, 
glich,  Gr.  gleich,  like,  even:  see  alilce,  like^.^  1. 
An  old  game  at  cards  played  by  three  per- 
sons, with  forty-four  cards,  each  person  having 
twelve,  and  eight  being  left  for  the  stock. 

Nor  play  with  costermongers  at  mumchance,  traytrip. 
But  keep  the  gallant'st  company  and  the  best  games, 
Gleek  and  primero.  £.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  v.  4. 

Why,  when  you  please,  sir ;  I  am. 
For  threepenny  gleeJt,  your  man. 

B.  Jonson,  Devil  is  an  Ass,  v.  2. 
My  aunt  Wright  and  my  wife  and  I  to  cards,  she  teach- 
ing us  to  play  at  gleeke,  which  is  a  pretty  game. 

Pepys,  Diary,  Jan.  13,  1662. 

2.  Three  cards  of  a  sort  in  this  game,  as  three 
aces,  three  kings,  etc.  Hence— 3t.  Three  of 
anything. 

This  day  we'll  celebrate 

A  gleek  of  marriages ;  Pandolpho  and  Flavia, 

Sulpitia  and  myself,  and  Trincalo 

With  Armellino.      T.  Tomkis  (?),  Albumazar,  iv.  4. 

gleek^  (glek),  v.  t.  [<  gleeJc^  «.]  In  the  game 
of  gleek,  to  gain  a  decided  advantage  over. 

Come,  gentlemen,  what's  your  game?  Why,gleek;  that's 
your  only  game.  Gleek  let  it  be,  for  I  am  persuaded  I 
shall  gleek  some  of  you.  J.  Cook,  Green's  Tu  Quoque. 
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glee-maident  (gl^'ma'dn),  n.  [Not  found  in 
MB.;  AS.  (ONorth.)  gliew-meden:  see  glee^,  2, 
and  maiden.^    A  female  minstrel. 

The  glee-maiden  bent  her  head  low,  .  .  .  and  then  be- 
gan the  song  of  Poor  Louise. 

Scott,  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  xi. 

gleeman  (gle'man),  n. ;  pi.  gleemen  (-men).  [< 
ME.  gleeman,  gleman,  gleoman,  glewman,  glu- 
man,  -mon,  <  AS.  gle&man,  gligman,  gliman,  a 
musician,  minstrel,  player,  jester,  <  gled,  gleow, 
etc.,  glee  (music),  +  man,  man.]  A  singer; 
specifically,  in  old  use,  a  strolling  minstrel  or 
musician. 

Gladder  than  gleo-man  that  gold  hath  to  gyfte. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xii.  104. 
The  gleemen  added  mimicry,  and  other  means  of  pro- 
moting mirth,  to  their  profession,  as  well  as  dancing  and 
tumbling,  with  sleights  of  hand,  and  variety  of  deceptions 
to  amuse  the  spectators. 

Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  251. 
The  visits  of  the  gleeman  and  the  juggler,  or  "  tum- 
bler," were  welcome  breaks  in  the  monotony  of  the 
thegn's  life.  It  is  hard  not  to  look  kindly  at  the  gleeman, 
for  he  no  doubt  did  much  to  preserve  tlie  older  poetry 
which  even  now  was  ebbing  away. 

J.  R.  Green,  Conq.  of  Eng.,  p.  324. 

No  rude  sliows  of  a  theatrical  kind ;  no  minstrel,  with 

his  harp  and  legendary  ballad,  nor  gleeman,  with  an  ape 

dancing  to  his  music.    Hawthorne,  Scarlet  Letter,  p.  270. 

Yoji  see,  at  the  court  of  the  Great  Kaan  there  was  a  great 

number  of  gleemen  and  jugglers. 

Yule,  tr.  of  Marco  Polo,  II.  54. 

gleent,  v.  i.     [Not  found  except  in  quot.  from 
Prior,  and  perhaps  an  error  for  gleam^.     Cf . 
gleam^  for  glean^.^    To  shine;  glisten. 
Those  who  labour 
The  sweaty  forge,  who  edge  the  crooked  scythe. 
Bend  stubborn  steel,  and  harden  gleening  ai-mour, 
Acknowledge  Vulcan's  aid. 

Prior,  First  Hymn  of  Callimachus. 

gleesome  (gle'sum),  a.  [<  glee^  +  some.']  Glee- 
ful; joyous. 

Gleesome  hunters,  pleased  with  their  sport, 
With  sacrifices  due  have  thank'd  me  for  *t. 

W.  Broume,  Britannia's  Pastorals,  ii.  4. 

gleet  (glet),  n.  [Also  dial.  (So.)  glit  (q.  v.);  < 
ME.  glet,  glette,  once  glat  (for  *glete),  slime,  < 
OF.  glete,  glette,  gleete,  a  flux,  secretion,  humor, 
mucus,  matter.]     1+.  Slime;  mucus. 

Holy  mennys  affeccions  .  .  .  casten  out  fro  her  hertis 
al  vile  glat  [var.  glet]  that  stoppith  her  breeth. 

Wyclif,  Select  Works  (ed.  Arnold),  III.  31. 

He  [Jonah]  glidez  in  by  the  giles  [gills]  thurg  glaymande 

glette.  Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  iii.  269. 

2.  A  thin  ichor  running  from  a  sore ;  in  par- 
ticular, a  transparent  mucous  discharge  from 
the  urethra:  an  effect  of  gonorrhea, 
gleett  (glet),  V.  i.     [<  gleet,  ».]     1.  To  flow  in  a 
thin  limpid  humor ;  ooze,  as  pus. 

His  thumb  being  inflamed  and  swelled,  I  made  an  in- 
cision into  it  to  the  bone ;  this  not  only  bled,  but  gleeted 
a  few  drops.  Wiseman,  Sm-gery. 

2.  To  flow  slowly,  as  water. 

Vapours  .  .  .  are  condensed,  and  so  gleet  down  the  cav- 
erns of  these  mountains,  whose  inner  parts,  being  hollow, 
afford  them  a  basin. 

G.  Cheyne,  Philos.  Prin.  of  Nat.  Religion, 

gleety  (gle'ti),  a.  [<  gleet  +  -yi.]  Consisting 
of  or  resembling  gleet;  ichorous;  thin;  limpid. 

If  the  flesh  lose  its  ruddiness,  and  the  matter  change 
to  be  thin  and  gleety,  you  may  suspect  it  corrupting. 

Wiseman,  Surgery. 

glee-'womanf  (gle'wum'''an),  n.  A  female  min- 
strel. 

Here  is  a  strolling  glee-woman  with  her  viol,  preparing 
to  sing  beneath  the  royal  windows. 

Scott,  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  x. 

glegi  (gleg),  a.  [Also,  as  a  noun,  cleg;  <  Idel. 
gloggr,  also  spelled  gleggr  and  gleyggr,  clear- 
sighted, acute,  clever ;  of  things,  clear,  distinct ; 
=  AS.  gledw,  ME.  gleaw,  gleu,  wise,  sagacious, 
=  OS.  glau  =  LG.  glau  =  OHG.  glau,  glou,  gilau, 
gilou,  MHG.  glau  (glaw-),  wise,  sagacious,  G. 
glau,  clear,  bright,  clear-sighted,  =  Goth.  *glagg- 
wus,  in  adv.  glaggwo  and  glaggwuba,  glaggwaba, 
carefully,  accurately.]  1.  Quick  of  perception 
or  apprehension;  acute;  clever;  sharp. —  2. 
Nimble;  active;  lively. 

Forbye,  he'll  shape  you  all,  fu'  gleg. 
The  cut  ol  Adam's  philabeg. 

Bums,  Captain  Gr%3e's,Peregrinations. 
How  are  ye,  miller?    Ye  look  as  gleg 
As  if  ye  had  got  a  prize  in  the  lottery. 

Petticoat  Tales,  I.  226. 

I'm  gay  gUg  at  meal-time.        Scott,  Old  Mortality,  viii. 

3.  EasUy  moved;  slippery. — 4.  Keen-edged; 
sharp :  applied  to  things,  as  to  a  knife. 

For,  yet  unslmithed  by  Death's  gUg  gully, 
Tarn  Samson's  leevin' ! 

Bums,  Tam  Samson's  Elegy. 
[Scotch  in  all  uses.] 
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Gleg  at  the  uptake,  quick  of  perception  or  understand- 
ing. 

A  gude  tale's  no  the  waur  o' being  twice  tauld, .  .  .  and 
a  body  has  aye  the  better  chance  to  understand  it.  Every- 
body's no  sae  gleg  at  the  uptake  as  ye  are  yourseU. 

Scott,  Old  Mortality,  vii. 

gleg^j  n.    Same  as  cleg^. 

gleg-nawk  (gleg'h&k),  n.  The  European  spar- 
row-hawk, Aecipiter  nisus.     [Scotch.] 

Gleic]ienaceee  (gli-ke-na'sf-e),  n.  pi.  Same  as 
GleieheniecB. 

Gleichenia  (gli-ke'ni-a),  n.  [NL.,  named  after 
Friedrich  W.  Gleichenj'a,  German  botanist  (1717- 
83).]  A  genus  of  ferns  having  naked  son,  com- 
posed of  2  to  10  sporangia,  on  the  backs  of  veins. 
The  sporangia  have  a  broad,  complete  horizontal  ring,  and! 
open  veitically.  The  fronds  are  usually  dichotomous,  and 
often  proliferous  from  the  axils  of  the  forks,  and  the  pinnce 
are  deeply  pinnatifld.  The  23  species  belong  mostly  to  the 
southern  hemisphere,  and  several  beautiful  ones  ai'e  com- 
mon in  cultivation. 

Gleicheniese  (gli-ke-ni'f-e),  n.pl.    [NL.,  <  Glei- 
chenM  +  -ecB.]  A  gi'oup  of  ferns,  typified  by  the 
genus  Gleichenia.    Also  Gleichenacece. 
gleid  (gled),  n.    A  Scotch  spelling  of  gleed^. 
gleiret,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  glair.   Chaucer. 
glen  (glen),   n.     [Early  mod.   E.  also  glenne, 
glin;  not  in  ME.  or  AS. ;  <  Gael,  and  Ir.  gleann 
=  W.  and  Com.  glyn  (see  glyn),  a  valley,  glen; 
perhaps  connected  with  W.  glan,  brink,  side, 
shore,  bank.]    A  narrow  valley;  a  dale;  a, de- 
pression or  hollow  between  hills. 

But  now  from  me  hys  madding  mynd  is  starte, 
And  woes  the  Widdowes  daughter  of  the  glenne. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  April. 
The  wilderness  is  theirs,  with  all  its  caves. 
Its  hollow  glens,  its  thickets,  and  its  plains. 

Cowper,  Task,  vl.  402. 
=  Syil.  Ravine,  Gorge,  etc.    See  valley. 
glencht,   V.     [ME.   glenchen,   usually  in  pret. 
glente,  glent,  mod.  inf.  glent:  see  glent.]    Same 
as  glint. 

Whan  he  saugh  hym  come  he  glenched  for  the  stroke 
and  girde  in  to  the  thikkest  presse,  and  Gawein  hym 
chaced  that  lightly  wolde  not  hym  leve. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  408. 

glene  (gle'ne),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  y/l^,  the  pupil, 
the  eyeball,  the  socket  of  a  joint.]  In  anat. : 
(a)  The  pupil;  the  eyeball;  the  eye.  BmngU- 
son.  (6)  A  socket;  any  slight  depression  or 
cavity  receiving  a  bone  in  articulation.    Farr. 

glengarry  (glen-gar'i),  n.  [Named  from  Glen- 
garry, a  valley  of  Inverness-shire,  Scotland.] 
A  Scotch  cap  of  wool,  either  woven  in  one 
piece  or  made  of  cloth,  it  has  erect  sides,  a  hollow 
or  crease  on  the  top,  and  diminishes  in  height  toward  the 
back,  where  the  band  is  slit  or  parted  and  fitted  with  a 
pair  of  short  ribbons,  which  are  usually  crossed  and  per- 
mitted to  hang  down. 
On  his  head  was  the  Highland  bonnet  called  a  glengarry. 
Geo.  MacDonald,  What's  Mine's  Mine,  p.  23. 

Glenlivet,  Glenllvat  (glen-le'vet,  -vat),  n.  [So 
named  from  Glenlivet,  a  valley  of  Banffshire, 
Scotland,  where  it  was  first  made.]    A  superior 
Scotch  whisky. 
Fhairshon  had  a  son  who  married  Noah's  daughter, 
And  nearly  spoiled  ta  flood  by  trinking  ui)  ta  water  — 
Which  he  would  have  done,  I  at  least  believe  it. 
Had  ta  mixture  peen  only  half  Glenlivet. 

Aytoun,  Massacre  of  the  Macpherson. 

glenohumeral  (gle-no-hii'me-ral),  a.  [<  gle- 
no(id)  +  humeral.]  Connecting  the  humerus 
with  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapula :  as,  the 
glenohumeral  ligament. 

glenoid  (gle'noid),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  j^T/voeiSj;, 
like  a  ball-and-socket  joint,  <  yTi'^,  a  socket 
(see  glene),  +  eWof,  form.]  I.  a.  1.  Shallow  or 
slightly  cupped:  specifically  applied  in  anat- 
omy to  two  articular  cavities  or  fossse,  of  the 
scapula  and  of  the  temporal  bone  respectively. 
— 2.  Having  a  glenoid  fossa:  as,  the  glenoid 

bordpr  of  the  scapula Glenoid  fissure,  the  Gla- 

serian  fissure.    See  ;!siiure.— Glenoid  fossa.   SeefmKfi. 
II,  n.  A  glenoid  fossa,  as  of  the  temporal 
bone  or  of  the  scapula;  a  glene. 

glenoidal  (gle-noi'dal),  a.     [<  glenoid  +  -al.] 
Same  as  glenoid. 
The  articular  glenoidal  cavity  for  the  humerus. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  3s. 

glenovertebral  (gle-no-v6r'te-bral),  a.  [<  (/fc- 
no{id)  +  vertebral.]  Formed,"as  a  certain  angle 
of  the  scapula,  by  its  glenoid  and  vertebral 
borders. 

glent  (glent),  v.  and  n.    A  variant  of  glint. 

glevet,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  glave. 

glewhi'n.  and  v.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  glue. 

gle'W^t,  V.  i.    A  variant  of  gley. 

gley,  glee2  (gli,  gle),  v.  i.  [Sc.  also  glye  and 
gledge  (early  mod.  E.  also  glew) ;  <  MB.  gleyen, 
glyen,  gligen,  glygen,  shine,  glance,  look  askant, 
squint,  <  Icel.  g^d,  glitter,  prob.  akin  to  gl^ja, 
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glow,  gWa,  glow,  z=  8w.  glo,  stare,  =  Dan.  glo, 
glow,  stare :  see  glow.  For  the  sense,  of.  glance, 
an  oblique  look,  glance,  v.,  look  obliquely,  fly 
ofE  obliquely.]  If.  To  shine;  glance.— 2.  To 
look  obliquely  or  askance;  squint.  [Now  only 
Scotch.] 

Cassandra  the  olere  was  a  Glene  Maydou, 
Semely  ol  a  Sise,  as  the  silke  white, 
Womonly  wroght,  waike  of  Mr  colour, 
Godely  of  gouemaunoe,  and  gleyit  a  little. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3995. 
Qlie  or  look  askue,  overthwart. . 

Baret,  Alvearie,  6.  274i  (1670). 
There's  a  tune  to  gley,  and  a  time  to  look  even.  [There's 
a  time  to  overloolc  things,  and  a  time  to  notice  them.] 

Scotch  proverb'. 

gley,  glee2  (gU,  gle),  n.    [<  gley,  glee'^i,  «.]    A 

squint  or  sidelong  glance.     [Scotch.] 
gley,  glee2  (gli,  gle),  adm.    [<gley,  glee^,  n.   Cf. 

agley.'\    Awry;  asquint.     [Scotch.] 
gleyed,  gleedS  (glid,  gled),  p.  a.    [<  gl&y,  gUe^, 

+  -ed2.]      Squint-eyed;    squinting;   oblique. 

[Scotch  and  old  Eng.] 

I  think  such  speech  becomes  a  king  no  more  than  glide 
eyes  doth  his  face,  when  I  think  he  looks  on  me  he  sees 
me  not.  The  Prince's  Cablxda,  p.  2  (1715). 

To  gang  gleyed,  to  go  awry  or  wrong. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  umquhile  Lady  Huntinglen 
ganging  a  wee  bit  gleed  in  her  walk  through  the  world? 
Scott,  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  xxxii. 

gleyret,  »•  An  obsolete  form  of  glair.   Chaucer. 

gleyvet,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  gla/ve. 

gliadin  (g^'a-din),  n.  [<  Grr.  yTua,  glue,  +  -ad 
+  -irfi.1  The  separable  viscid  constituent  of 
wheat-gluten,  a  slightly  transparent  brittle  sub- 
stance of  a  straw-yellow  color,  soluble  in  alco- 
hol and  acids.  Also  called  glutin  and  vegetable 
gelatin. 

glib^  (glil>),  i>. ',  pret.  and  pp.  glibbed,  ppr.  glib- 
bmg.  [Of  dial,  origin,  appar.  from  the  more 
orig.  verb  glibber,  q.  v.]  I,  intrans.  To  run 
smoothly;  move  freely,  as  the  tongue.  [Rare 
or  obsolete.] 

I  undertook  that  office,  and  the  tongues 

Of  all  his  flattering  prophets  glibb'd  with  lies. 

Milton,  P.  E,.,  i.  375. 

II.  trans.  To  make  smooth ;  cause  to  run 
smoothly,  as  the  tongue ;  make  glib.  [Bare  or 
obsolete.] 

My  lord,  the  clapper  of  my  mouth's  not  glibd 
With  court  oyle,  twill  not  strike  on  both  sides  yet. 

Marston,  Antonio  and  Mellida,  II.,  ii.  2. 

There  is  a  drunken  liberty  of  the  tongue,  which,  being 

once  glibbed  with  intoxicating  liquor,  runs  wild  through 

heaven  and  earth.  Sp.  Hall,  Bemains,  p.  20. 

glibi  (gUb),  a.  [See  glib\  v. ,  and  glibber,  a.]  1 . 
Smooth;  slippery:  as,  ice  is  gUb. 

Or  colour,  like  their  own. 
The  parted  lips  of  shells  that  are  upthrown. 
With  which,  and  coral,  and  the  glib  sea  flowers, 
They  furnish  their  faint  bowers. 

Leigh  Bunt,  Foliage,  p.  20. 

2.  Kunning  smoothly  or  sleekly;  plausibly 
voluble :  as,  a  glib  tongue. 

I  want  that  glib  and  oily  art. 
To  speak  and  purpose  not;  since  what  I  will  intend, 
I'll  do  't  before  I  speak.  Shak.,  Lear,  i.  1. 

He  has  not  the  glib  faculty  of  sliding  ouer  a  tale,  but 
his  words  come  squeamishly  out  of  his  mouth,  and  the 
laughter  commonly  before  the  iest. 
Bp.  EwrU,  Mioro-cosmographie,  A  Downe-right  Scholler. 

glib^  (glib),  n.  [<  Ir.  and  Gael,  glib,  a  look  of 
hair,  dso  a  slut.]  1.  A  bushy  head  of  hair, 
formerly  common  among  the  Irish.  See  the 
extracts. 

They  have  another  custome  from  the  Scythians,  that  is 
the  wearing  of  ManteUs  and  long  glibbes,  which  is  a  thick 
curled  bush  of  heare,  hanging  downe  over  theyr  eyes. 

Spender,  State  of  Ireland. 

The  Irish  princesse,  and  with  her  a  fifteen  others  moe. 
With  hanging  glybbes  that  hid  their  necks  as  tynsel  shadow- 
ing snoe.  Warner,  Albion's  England,  v.  26. 
Their  hair  they  wore  long  behind  and  curled  on  to  the 
shoulders,  and  cut  in  front  to  cover  the  forehead  with  a 
fringe  or  glib. 

W.  8.  Qregg,  Irish  Hist,  for  Eng.  Readers,  p.  36. 

2.  A  man  wearing  such  a  bush  of  hair. 

In  Tyrconnell  the  haire  of  their  head  grows  so  long  and 
curled  that  they  goe  bare-headed,  and  are  called  glibs, 
the  women  glibbins.        Gainsford,  Glory  of  Eng.,  p.  161. 

glib^t  (glib),  V.  t.  [Rare,  and  perhaps  a  mere 
error  for  Ub, •  ot  due  to  confusion  with  gib\  q.  v. ; 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  g-  represents 
the  prefix  ge-  (see  »-i),  as  in  D.  gehiit,  DD.  ghe- 
hibt  (Kilian),  pp.  of  lubben,  lib:  see  lib.']    To 

castrate. 

I  had  rather  glib  myself  than  they 
Should  not  produce  fair  issue. 

Snafc.f  W.  J..,  II.  li 

glibber (glib'6r), a.  [Appar. < D. gUbberen.sme, 
freq.  of  glippen  =  WjGr.  glippen,  shde,  slip  (et. 
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MLG.  glibberich,  smooth,  slippery);  perhaps 
ult.  akin  to  glide  (=  D.  gUjden,  etc.) :  see  glide, 
glidder.  Ct.glib^.]  Smooth.  HalUwell.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

glibberyt  (gUb'6r-i),  a.     [<  D.  glibberig,  slip- 
pery: see: glibber, gMK]     1.  Slippery;  fickle. 
His  love  is  glibbery;  there's  no  hold  on  't. 

Marston,  Antonio  and  Mellida,  I.,  i.  1. 
let  who  will  climbe  ambition's  glibbery  rounds. 
And  leane  upon  the  vulgar's  rotten  love, 
I'll  not  corrival  him. 

Marston,  Jack  Drum's  Entertainment,  sig.  B. 

2.  Voluble;  glib;  fluent. 

What,  shall  thy  lubricall  and  glibberie  Muse 
Live  as  shoe  were  defunct  ? 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  v.  3. 
glibbinf  (gUb'in),  n.  [Ir.  glib,  a  glib,  a  slut, 
glibin,  a  shred  of  cloth,  a  jag :  see  gUb^.]  A  wo- 
man wearing  a  gUb  or  thick  bush  of  hair  hang- 
ing over  her  eyes.  See  extract  under  glib^,  2. 
glib-gabbet  (glib' gab  "et),  a.  Having  a  glib 
mouth  or  tongue;  having  the  gift  of  me  gab; 
glib;  voluble.     [Scotch.] 

An'  that  glib-gabbet  Highland  Baron, 

The  Laird  o'  Graham. 
Bums,  Prayer  to  the  Scotch  Representatives. 

glibly  (glib'U),  adv.  [<  glib^  +  -ly^.]  In  a 
glib  manner;  smoothly;  volubly:  as,  to  slide 
glibVy  ;  to  speak  glibly. 

You  shall  have  some  will  swallow 
A  melting  heir  as  glii)ly  as  your  Dutch 
Will  piUs  of  butter.  B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  i.  1. 

Now  by  tough  oars  impell'd  and  prosp'rous  tides. 
The  vessel  glMy  down  the  river  glides. 
Fa^lces,  tr.  of  ApoUonius  Rhodius's  Argonautics,  iv. 
Anything,  anything  to  let  the  wheels 
Of  argument  run  glibly  to  their  goal ! 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  II.  133. 

glibness  (glib'nes),  n.  [<  glib'i-  +  -ness.']  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  glib:  slipperiness ; 
smoothness ;  volubility :  as,  glibness  of  tongue 
or  speech. 

gliciridet,  ».  [ME.,  ult.  <  L.  gVymrhiza,  lico- 
rice: see  Glyoyrrhiza  apoAlicorice.i    Licorice. 

An  unce  of  melion,  of  gliaride 

Thre  unce,  and  take  as  moche  of  narde  Celtike. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  200. 

glickf  (glii),  n.    Another  form  of  gleelc^. 

gliddeni    An  obsolete  past  participle  of  glide. 

glidder  (glid'fer),  a.  [Cf.  AS.  glid  (once),  slip- 
pery, *gUdder  (not  authenticated),  slippery, 
glidd/rian  (once,  in  a  gloss),  totter  (L.  nutare) ; 
ult.  <  glidan  (pp.  gliden),  glide,  slide :  see  glide. 
Cf .  sUdder,  a.,  with  slide,  v. ;  slipper,  a.,  with  sUp, 
v.;  et.  also gUb^,  glibber.']  Slippery.  HalUwell. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

gliddert  (glid'fer),  v.  t.  [<  glidder,  a.]  To  ren- 
der smooth  and  sleek,  as  by  glazing  or  smear- 
ing. 

Make  the  decoction,  stram  it ;  then  distil  it. 
And  keep  it  in  your  gallipot  well  gliddered. 

B.  Jonson,  Devil  is  an  Ass,  iv.  1. 

gliddery  (glid'er-i),  o.  l<  glidder  +  ^i-.]  SHp- 
pery.     [fiov.  Eng.] 

Two  men  led  my  mother  down  a  steep  and  gliddery  stair- 
way. M.  D.  Blaekmore,  Lorna  Doone,  iv. 

glide  (glid),  V.  i.;  pret.  and  pp.  glided,  ppr. 
gliding.  [<  ME.  gUden,  (pret.  glode,  glod,  pi. 
gliden,  pp.  gliden),  glide,  slide,  flow,  fly,  fall, 
move,  <  AS.  glidan  (pret.  glad,  pi.  glidon,  pp. 
gliden),  glide,  slide,  =  OS.  gUdan  =  OPnes. 
glida  =  D.  glijden  =  MLGr.  L&.  gliden,  glien  = 
0H&.  gUtan,  MHG.  gUten,  Or.  gleiten  =  Sw.  glida 
=  Dan.  glide,  gUde,  slide.  Perhaps  connected 
remotely  with  glad,  in  its  Ut.  sense  of  'smooth.' 
Hence  glidder,  glede^.]  1.  To  move  smoothly 
and  without  discontinuity  or  jar;  pass  or  slip 
along  without  apparent  effort;  sweep  along 
with  a  smooth,  easy,  rapid  motion,  as  a  stream 
in  its  channel,  a  bird  through  the  air,  or  a  ship 
through  the  water. 

Where-euer  the  gomen  [game]  bygan,  or  glod  to  an  ende. 
Sir  Qawayne  and  the  Oreen  Knight  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  661. 
Somtyme  it  seemeth  as  it  were 
A  starre,  which  QuAglideth  there. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  vii. 

His  goode  stede  al  he  bistrood. 
And  forth  upon  his  wey  he  glood. 

Chaucer,  Sir  Thopas,  1. 193. 
For  rolling  Years  like  stealing  Waters  glide. 

Congreve,  tr.  ot  Ovid's  Art  of  Love. 
Ghostlike  we  glide  through  nature,  and  should  not  know 
our  place  again.  «  Emerson,  Experience. 

Specifically — 3.  1n.music,  to  pass  from  tone  to 
tone  without  break ;  slur.  =syn.  SK^,  etc  &ee  slide. 
glide  (glid),  re.    [<  glide,  v.]   1.  A  gliding  move- 
ment; the  act  of  moving  smoothly  and  ejenly. 
It  unlink'd  itself, 
And  with  Indented  glides  did  slip  away 
Into  a  bush.  Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iv.  3. 


glimmer 

The  rufttan,  who,  with  ghostly  glide. 
Dagger  in  hand,  steals  close  to  your  bedside. 

Coioper,  Charity,  1.  186. 

2.  In  rmisic  and  pronunciation,  the  joining  of 
two  successive  sounds  without  a  break ;  a  trans- 
ition-sound involuntarily  produced  between 
two  principal  sounds ;  a  slur. —  3.  In  dancing, 
a  peculiar  waltz-step  performed  in  a  smooth 
and  sliding  manner. 
glident.    An  obsolete  past  participle  of  glide. 
glider!  (gU'der),  n.     [<  ME.  *glidere,  glydare;  < 
glide  +  -eri.]    One  who  or  that  which  glides. 
Per.  The  glaunce  into  my  heart  did  glide ; 
WU.      Hey,  ho,  thefli?j/der/ 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  August. 

glider^t,  v.  i.  A  Middle  English  variant  of  glit- 
ter. 

gliding  (gli'ding),  p.  a.  In  her.,  represented 
as  moving — that  is,  as  undulating,  as  if  in  mo- 
tion, and  f  essewise :  said  of  a  serpent  used  as  a 
bearing.    Also  glissant. 

glidingly  (gli'ding-li),  adv.  In  a  smooth,  glid- 
ing, or  flowing  manner. 

gliding-plane  (gli'ding-plan),  n.  In  crystal., 
that  direction  in  a  crystal  in  which  the  mole- 
cules gUde  or  slip  over  one  another  under  pres- 
sure.   Also  called  slippimg-plane. 

gliff  (glif),  V.  [So.  also  glMff,  gloff;  <  ME.  glif- 
fen,  glyffen,  be  terrified,  gaze  in  terror,  in  comp. 
agliffen,  terrify;  also  gluten;  origin  unknown: 
see  glift.]  I,  intrans.  1.  To  be  seized  vrith  sud- 
den fear;  be  terrified. —  2.  To  gaze  with  terror; 
gaze ;  look  back. 
II.  trans.  To  frighten ;  alarm. 
[Now  only  Scotch.] 

gliff  (glif ),  ».  [<.gUff,v.]  1.  A  sudden  fright 
or  shock. 

I  ha'e  gi'en  some  o'  them  a  gliff  in  my  day,  when  they 
were  coming  rather  ower  near  me.    Scott,  Antiquary,  xxL 
Mony's  the  gliff  1  got  mysel'  in  the  gi'eat  deep. 

R.  L.  Stevenson,  Merry  Men. 

2.  A  glimpse;  a  sudden  or  chance  view. 

The  mirk  came  in  gliffs. 

Edinburgh  Mag.,  May,  1820,  p.  423. 

3.  A  moment. 

I  have  placed  the  fire-wood  so  as  to  screen  you.  Bide 
behind  it  for  a  gliff.  Scott,  Guy  Mannering,  liii. 

[Now  only  Scotch.] 

gliftt  (gUft),  V.  [ME.  gliften,  var.  of  glAffen :  see 
gUff.]    Same  as  gUff. 

gliket,  n.    Another  form  of  gleek^. 

glim  (gUm),  v.i.  [<  MB.  *gUmmen  (found  only  as 
in  the  deriv.  forms  glimmer  and  glimpse,  q.  v.)  = 
MD.  D.  gUmmen  =  MLG.  LG.  glimmen  =  MHG. 
G.  glimmen  =  Sw.  glimma  =  ODan.  glimme, 
shine,  glow,  glimmer;  a  secondary  form  of  an 
orig.  strong  verb  (MHG.  glimmen,  pret.  glamm, 
also  glimen,  pret.  gleim),  shine,  Teut.  y  glim, 
whence  also  ult.  glim,  n.,  glimmer,  glimpse, 
gleam\  etc.  (see  these  word.s) ;  connected  with 
glint,  glitter,  gliss,  glist,  glisten,  glister^  etc.,  as 
extensions  of  a  Teut.  ygli  =  Gr.  x^^^'")  become 
warm  (cf .  x^i-^-P^i,  warm).  More  remotely  akin 
are  glare\  glass,  gloss\  glow,  and  perhaps  glad, 
the  ult.  root  being  represented  by  Skt.  y/ghar, 
shine,  glow.]  1.  To  shine;  gUmmer.  [Rare.] 
— 2.  To  glance  slyly;  look  askance.  HalUwell. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 
Also  glime. 

glim  (glim),  n.  [<  ME.  glim  (dat.  gh/mme),  < 
AS.  gleomu  (orig.  *gUmu),  brightness,  =  MHG. 
gUm,  G.  glimm,  a  spark,  =  Sw.  dial,  glim,  a 
glance;  cf.  OS.  gltmo,  brightness,  =  OHG.  ■ 
glimo,MBi(jc.  gleime,  a  glow-worm,  MHG.  glamme, 
a  glow,  AS.  glmm,  E.  gleam^,  etc.  (OP.  glimpe, 
a  rush-light,  <  G.),  from  the  orig.  strong  form 
otglim,v.]     If.  Brightness;  sheen. 

So  watz  I  rauyste  wyth  glymrne  pure. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  i.  1087. 

3.  A  light,  as  of  a  lamp  or  candle.    [CoUoq.] 

"  Let's  have  a  glvm,"  said  Sikes,  "  or  we  shall  go  break- 
ing our  necks."  Dickens,  Oliver  Twist,  xvi. 
It  is  not  a  farthing  glim  in  a  bedroom,  or  we  should 
have  seen  it  lighted. 

C.  Reade,  Never  too  Late  to  Mend,  xlvlii. 

3.  An  eye.     [Slang.] 

Harold  escaped  with  the  loss  of  a  gliin, 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  II.  839. 

4.  Glimpse;  glance.     [Rare.] 

It  the  way  might  be  found  to  draue  your  eie,  set  on  high 
materes  of  state,  to  take  ^gli/m  of  a  thing  of  so  mean  con- 
templation. 

A.  Hume,  Orthographie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  Ded.,  p.  2. 
To.  douse  the  glim,  to  put  out  the  light.    [Slang.] 
gliine  (glim),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  glimed,  ppr. 
gliming.    Same  as  glim. 

glimmer  (gUm'er),  v.  i.     [<  ME.  oimeren,  gle- 
=  LG,  glimmern  =  MHG.  G.  glimmen  = 


glimmer 

Dan.  glimre  =  Sw.  glimra,  glimmer;  freq.  of 
glim,  ».]  1.  To  shine  faintly  or  unsteadily; 
emit  feeble  or  wavering  rays  of  light ;  twinkle ; 
gleam:  as,  ihe  glimmering  di&'wa.;  a.  glimmering 
lamp. 

His  athel  sturtes  [noble  stirrups], 
That  euer  glemered  &  glent  al  of  grene  stones. 
Sir  Oawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 172. 

The  west  yet  glimmers  with  some  streaks  of  day. 

Shak.j  Macbeth,  ili.  3. 

The  pools 
No  longer  glimvur,  and  the  silvery  streams 
Darlcen  to  veins  of  lead  at  thy  approach. 

Bryant,  Uain-Dream. 

Her  taper  glimmered  in  the  lalte  below. 

Tennyson,  Edwin  Morris. 

The  idea  of  ever  recovering  happiness  never  glim'mered 
in  her  mind  for  a  moment. 

Oeorge  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  vii.  2. 

2.  To  blink;  wink;  look  unsteadily.  [Scotch.] 
=  Syn.  1.  Gleam,  Flicker,  etc.    See  glared,  v.  i. 
glimmer  (glim'fer),  n.     [=  G.  glimmer,  a  glim- 
mer, mica,  =  Sw.  glimmer,  mica,  dial,  glimmer, 
=  Dan.  glimmer,  glitter,  mica ;  from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  faint  and  wavering  light ;  feeble  and  bro- 
ken or  scattered  rays  of  light. 

Yet  hath  my  night  of  life  some  memory, 
My  wasting  lamps  some  fading  glimmer  left. 

Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  v.  1. 

The  flame,  at  first  but  a  cloudy  glimmer,  then  a  flicker, 
now  gave  broad  and  welcome  light. 

T.  Winthrop,  Canoe  and  Saddle  vi. 

2.  A  faint  glow ;  a  shimmer. 

Gloss  of  satin  and  glimmer  of  pearls. 

Tennyson,  Maud,  xxii.  9. 

3.  A  glimpse :  same  as  glimmering,  2. 

I  have  had  some  glimmer,  at  times,  in  my  gloomiest  woe. 
Of  a  God  behind  all.  Tennyson,  Despair. 

4.  Mica. 

Talc,  catsilver,  or  glirnmer,  of  which  there  are  three 
sorts,  the  yellow  or  golden,  the  white  or  silvery,  and  the 
blaclL  Woodward,  Fossils. 

5t.  Fire.     [Old  cant.] 
glimmer-gowk   (glim'6r-gouk),  n.    An  owl. 
[Prov.  Bng.] 

While  'e  sit  like  a  gra^t  glimmer-gowk  wi*  'is  glasses  athurt 
'is  no^e.  Tennyson,  Village  Wife,  vii. 

glimmering  (glim'er-ing),  n.  [<  ME.  glymer- 
yng  ;  verbal  n.  of  glimmer,  v.l  1 .  A  feeble,  xm- 
steady  light;  a  glimmer;  a  faint  glow  or  gleam: 
as,  a  slight  glimmering  of  sense. 

Bar,  Methinks  he  loolts  well ; 
His  colour  fresh  and  strong ;  his  eyes  are  cheerful. 
Lop.  A  gliTawjering  before  death ;  'tis  nothing  else,  sir. 
Fletcher,  Spanish  Curate,  iv.  5. 
[They]  had  not  had  their  conjectures  alarmed  by  some 
glimmerings  of  light  into  that  dark  project  before. 

South,  Works,  III.  xii. 

2.  A  dim  or  vague  view  or  notion;  an  inkling; 
a  glimpse. 

This  kunne  not  we  knowe  ful  certeyne,  but  han  glymer- 
yng  &  supposyng. 

Wyelif,  Eng.  Works  hitherto  unprinted  (ed.  Matthew), 

[p.  839. 
I  have  not  a  glimmeriTig  of  it,  yet  in  general  I  remem- 
ber the  scope  of  it. 

Latimer,  5th  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1549. 

.On  the  way  the  baggage  post-boy,  who  had  been  at  court, 

got  a  glimmering  who  they  were.  Sir  H.  Wotton. 

glimmeringly  (glim'er-ing-li),  adv.  With  a 
faint,  glimmering  appearance. 

Glimmeringly  did  a  pack  of  were-wolves  pad 

The  snow.  Browning,  King  and  Book,  I.  25. 

glimmeryt,  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  glimrye;  < 
glimmer  +  -y^.']    GtMmmering.    Davies. 

Shal  wee,  father  heuenlye,  be  carelesse 
Of  thy  claps  thundring?  or  when  fiers  glimrye  be  listed 
In  ciowds  grim  glooming?   Stanihurst,  MaeiA,  iv.  216. 

glimpse  (glimps),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  glimpsed, 
ppr.  glimpsing.  [Early  mod.  E.  glimse  (the  p 
being  excrescent),  <  ME.  glimsen  (in  verbal  n. 
glimsing,  spelled  glymsyng)  =  MHGr.  glimsen, 
G.  dial,  glumsen,  glumpsen,  glumbsen,  glimmer, 
glow ;  with  verb-formative  -s,  from  the  root  of 
glim,  glimmer:  see  glim,  glimmer.^  I.  intrans. 
It.  To  glimmer;  shine. 

The  christal  glas,  which  glimseth  braue  and  bright. 
And  shewes  the  thing  much  better  than  it  is. 

Gascoigne,  Steele  Glas  (ed.  Arber),  p.  54. 
And  little  glo-w -Vf oymes  glimpsiiig  in  the  dark. 
Robert  Earl  of  Huntington's  Death,  sig.  B  1  (1601). 

2.   To  come  into  momentary  view;  appear 
'    transiently  or  as  in  a  flash. 

jThe  streams  well  ebb'd,  new  hopes  some  comforts  borrow 

From  firmest  truth ;  then  glimps'd  the  hopefull  morrow : 

[    So  spring  some  dawns  of  joy,  so  sets  the  height  of  sorrow. 

P.  Fletcher,  Purple  Island,  xii. 

On  the  slope 
The  sword  rose,  the  hind  fell,  the  herd  was  driven, 
F^e  glimpsed.  Tennyson,  Coming  of  Arthur. 
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3.  To  look  momentarily  or  accidentally. 

Her  position  rendered  It  absolutely  impossible  that  she 
should  glimpse  at  the  original  [a  picture]. 

Buck's  Handbook  of  Med.  Sei.,  VII.  83. 

II,  trans.  1.  To  get  a  momentary  view  of; 
see  transiently. 

Chaucer's  picturesque  bits  are  incidental  to  the  stoiy, 
glimpsed  in  passing ;  they  never  stop  the  way. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  279. 

The  God  hitherto  .  .  .  partially  and  intermittently 
glimpsed  in  Covenant  Angel  and  Shechinah,  henceforth 
became  completely  and  permanently  visible  in  the  Man 
of  Nazareth.        G.  D.  Boardman,  Creative  Week,  p.  181. 

De  Soto  merely  glim-psed  the  river. 

S.  L.  Clemens,  Life  on  Mississippi,  p.  28. 

2.  To  show  or  cause  to  be  seen  as  by  a  glimpse. 
We  conclude  this  survey  with  the  mention  of  the  psy- 
chology of  the  developing  child,  glimpsing  as  it  does,  in 
the  budding  capabilities  of  the  infant,  the  microcosm  of 
the  race  and  an  epitome  of  the  struggle  for  civilization. 

Science,  XI.  257. 

gHmpse  (glimps),  TO.    [<  glimpse,  v.^   1.  A  tran- 
sient gleam ;  a  momentary  ray  or  flash  of  light. 

Light  as  the  lightning  glimpse,  they  ran,  they  flew. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  vl  642. 

Sweet  human  faces,  white  clouds  of  the  noon. 
Slant  starlight  glimpses  through  the  dewy  leaves. 

Whittier,  Bridal  of  Fennacook. 

2.  A  transient  or  hurried  view ;  a  glance,  as  in 
passing;  hence,  a  momentary  or  chance  ex- 
perience of  anything ;  a  faint  perception. 

With  looks 
Downcast  and  damp ;  yet  such  wherein  appear'd 
Obscure  some  glimpse  of  joy.        Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  524. 

Methinks  yon  waving  trees  afford 
A  doubtful  glimpse  of  our  approaching  friends. 

Johnsfm,  Irene,  ii.  2. 

Like  almost  every  one  who  caught  glimpses  of  the  West, 

he  returned  with  a  mind  flUed  with  the  brightness  of  its 

promise.  Bancroft,  Hist.  Const.,  II.  106. 

3+.  A  faint  trace  or  share ;  a  slight  tinge. 

There  is  no  man  hath  a  virtue  that  he  hath  not  aglvmpse 

of ;  nor  any  man  an  attaint  but  he  carries  some  stain  of  it. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C,  i.  2. 

glimpsingt,  »■     [<  ME.  glymsyng;  verbal  n.  of 
!,   «.]      A  faint   perception.:    same  as 
re. 
Ye  han  som  glymsyng  and  no  parfyt  sight. 

Chamier,  Merchant's  Tale,  1.  1137. 


glimset,  V.    See  _ 

glimstick  (glim'stik),  n.  A  candlestick.  Grose. 
[Prov.  Bng.] 

glin   (glin),  n.     [Connected  with  glint,  glirik, 
glim,  etc. :  see  glint,  glim.']    A  hazy  appear- 
ance on  the  horizon  at  sea,  indicating  the  ap- 
S roach  of  foul  weather.     C.  HalloeTc. 
Lucy  (glin'si),  a.     Same  as  glinse.     [Prov. 

"Eng.] 

glink  (glingk),  V.  i.  (Var.  of  glint.']  To  glance ; 
look  askance.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

glinnet,  n.    See  glen  and  glyn. 

glinse  (glins),  a.  [Cf.  gUnt,  a.]  Slippery; 
smooth.    Also  glincy.   Halliwell.    [Prov.  Bng.] 

glint  (glint),  V.  [Also  dial.  (So.)  glent;  <  ME. 
glenten,  shine,  gleam,  glance,  look,  glance  off, 
tr.  cast,  throw,  <  ODan.  glinte,  shine  (cf .  Dan. 
glindse,  glisten,  shine,  glimt,  a  gleam,  flash, 
glimpse,  glimte,  gleam,  flash,  etc.),  =  Sw.  dial. 
glinta,  glanta,  slip,  slide,  glance  off;  orig.  a 
strong  verb  (pret.  *glant),  >  ult.  glance,  q.  v. 
The  root  *pHrai  maybe  regarded  as  a  nasalized 
form  of  *glit  in  glitter,  etc. :  see  glitter,  and  cf . 
glim,  glimmer,  etc.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  shine; 
gleam ;  glance ;  show  suddenly,  as  a  gleam  of 

'  light  or  a  flash  of  lightning,  or  an  object  ap- 
pearing and  disappearing. 

The  stretez  of  golde  as  glasse  al  bare. 
The  wal  of  lasper  that  glent  as  glayre. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  i.  1025. 

Yet  cheerfully  thou  glinted  forth 
Amid  the  storm. 

Burns,  Mountain  Daisy. 

The  sight  of  the  stars  glinting  fitfully  through  the  trees, 
as  we  rolled  along  the  avenue. 

Charlotte  BrontS,  Villette,  xx. 

Across  the  river  the  village  of  Pengandonan  glinted 
through  the  palms. 

H.  0.  Forbes,  Eastern  Archipelago,  p.  185. 

2t.  To  glance ;  turn  the  eyes. 

As  that  hire  eye  glente 
Asyde,  anon  she  gan  his  swerde  aspye. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iv.  1223. 

He  glent  vpon  syr  Gawan,  &,gaynly  he  sayde. 
Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  I.  476. 

3t.  To  glance  aside ;  pass  by. 
And  the  swerde  glent  be-twene  the  body  and  the  shelde, 

^A  1....4.^n  4.1 :..»  4-1.n4.  ;!■  1.««»A.1  .IT.  ftiaf  if.  floiT  in    fn  fho 


and  kutte  the  gige  that  it  hanged  on  that  it  fley  in  to  the 
le.S  Merlin (B.  E.  T.  S.),  ill.  652. 


felde.! 


4.  To  pass  quickly  or  suddenly,  like  a  gleam 
of  light.     [Scotch.] 


gilllllO 

How  Blow  ye  move,  ye  heavy  hours! 

The  joyless  day  now  dreary ! 
It  was  nae  sae  ye  glinted  by 
When  I  was  wi'  my  dearie. 
Bums,  How  Lang  an'  Drearie  is  the  Night 
She  is  glinting  homeward  over  the  snow. 
J.  Wilson,  Ugbts  and  Shadows  of  Scottish  Lite,  p.  gs, 

II,  trans.  1.  To  reflect  in  glints  or  flashes. 
The  sun's  last  glance  was  glinted  back 
From  spear  and  glaive,  from  targe  and  jack; 
The  next,  all  unreflected,  shone 
On  bracken  green  and  cold  gray  stone. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  I. ,  V.  la 

2t.  To  cast;  throw:  put  aside. 
glint  (glint),  n.     [Also  dial.  (Sc.)  glent;  <ME. 
■gUnt,  a  look;  from  the  verb.]    1.  A  gleam;  a' 
shimmer  of  light,  as  through  a  chink;  a  flash, 
as  of  lightning. 

His  lady  cam  at  day,  left  a  taiken  and  away, 
Gaed  as  licht  as  a  glvnt  o'  the  moon. 

Lord  John  (Child's  Ballads,  1. 136). 
There  was  an  opening  near  the  hou. 
Throw  whilk  he  saw  a  glent  of  light. 

Ramsay,  Poems,  II.  623. 
The  few  persevering  gnats  .  .  .  were  still  dancing  about 
in  the  slanting  glints  of  sunshine,  that  struck  here  and 
there  across  the  lanes. 

T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,  xlvii. 
The  little  room  was  dusky,  save  for  a  narrow  glint  stream- 
ing through  the  not  quite  closed  door  of  the  room. 

Dickens,  Old  Curiosity  Shop. 

2.  A  glimpse ;  a  momentary  view.     [Scotch.] 
glintt  (glint),  a.    [Cf .  B.  dial,  glinse,  glincy,  slip- 
pery, smooth:  see  glimt,  v.]    Slippery. 
Stones  be  f  uU  glint,  Skelton, 

glinting  (glin'ting),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  glint,  v.] 
Same  as  glint. 

The  nervous  system  .  .  .  sees  shadows  and  spots  and 
glintings  which  are  not  natural  to  it. 

B,  W.  Richardson,  Prevent.  Med.,  p.  847. 

glioma  (gli-6'ma),  M. ;  pi.  gUomata  (-ma-ta). 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  yTda,  glue,  +  -oma.]  In patliol",  a 
tumor  composed  of  neuroglia. 

Neuroglia,  supposed  to  be  the  source  of  one  of  the  tomu 
of  tumor  described  .  .  .  under  the  name  of  glioma, 

H.  Gray,  Anat.  (ed.  1887),  p.  72. 

gliomatous  (gli-om'a-tus),  a.  [<  glioma{t-)  -(■ 
-ous.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  glioma 
or  gliomata. 

Cellular  tumours  of  the  retina  have  been  described  as 
gliomatous.  Ziegler,  Pathol.  Anat.  (trans.),  i  §  145. 

Cavity  formations  in  the  spinal  marrow  in  adults  m^  re- 
sult from  gliomatous  degeneration.     Med,  News,  LIII.  43. 

gliosarcoma  (gla''''6-sar-k6'ma),  n. ;  pi.  gliosar- 
comata  (-ma-ta).  [<  Gr.  yTda,  glue,  +  adpmfia, 
fleshy  excrescence :  see  sarcoma.]  la  patlwl, 
a  tumor  composed  of  gliomatous  and  sarcoma- 
tous tissue. 

G-lires  (gli'rez),  n.pl.  [L.,  pi.  of  glis  (glir-),  a 
dormouse.]  1.  The  fourth  Linnean  order  of 
Mammalia,  composed  of  the  genera  Hystrix,  Le- 
pus.  Castor,  Mits,  Sciurus,  and  Noctilio :  except- 
ing the  last,  the  same  a,aEodentia,the  rodents  or 
Mosores.  The  term  has  long  been  superseded  by  Roden- 
tia,  but  has  come  into  renewed  use,  as  by  Alston,  Allen, 
Coues,  and  Gill.  The  Glires  are  divided  into  three  sub- 
orders :  (a)  Sim/plicidentati,  with  one  pair  of  incisors 
above  and  below,  containing  all  living  rodents  cxceptmg 
the  hares  and  pikas ;  (6)  Dupliddentati,  with  more  than 
one  pair  of  upper  incisors,  containing  the  hares  and  pikas; 
and  ^c)  Hebetidentati,  based  upon  a  fossil  genus.  The  Svni- 
plicidentati  are  subdivided  into  the  three  series  of  Myo- 
morpha  or  murine  rodents,  Hystricomorpha  or  hystricine 
rodents,  and  Sciuromorpha  or  sciurine  rodents,  respec- 
tively typified  by  mice,  porcupines,  and  squiixels.  The 
Dupliddentati  are  not  subdivided,  but  are  also  called  La- 
gomorpha,  or  leporine  rodents.  The  Glvres  are  by  far  the 
largest  order  of  mammals,  and  embrace  a  great  number 
of  highly  diversified  animals,  all  conforming,  however,  to 
a  single  type  of  structure.  See  Rodentia. 
2.   [I.  c]  Plural  of  glis,  1. 

gliriform  (glir'i-ffirm),  a.  [<  NL.  gliriformis, 
<  L.  glis  (glir-),  a  dormouse,  +  forma,  shape.] 

1.  Resembling  the  Glires  or  Bodentia  in  form; 
having  somewhat  of  the  character  of  a  rodent 
mammal. 

Prof.  Brandt,  of  St.  Petersburg,  in  an  elaborate  memoir 
just  published,  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  it  [Hyrax] 
is  a  "gliriform  Ungulate."     Huxley,  Anat.  Vert.,  p.  367. 

2.  Resembling  the  peculiar  teeth  of  rodents; 
incisif orm :  as,  a  gliriform  incisor.     Gill. 

Gliriformia  (glir-i-f  dr'mi-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of 
gliriformis :  see  gliriform.]  An  order  of  mam- 
mals :  same  as  Syracoidea  or  Lamnunguia. 

Glirina  (gli-ri'na),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  L.  glis  (glir-), 
a  dormouse :  see  glis."]  1 .  A  group  of  rodents  or 
Bodentia.— 2.  A  group  of  rodent-like  marsu- 
pials, corresponding  to  the  family  Phascolomy- 
idee. 

glirine  (gli'rin),  a.  [<  L.  gMs  (glir-),  a  dor- 
mouse.] 1 .  Resembling  a  dormouse ;  myoxine. 
—2.  Pertaining  to  the  Glires;  rodent;  roso- 
rial. 


glis 

glis  (glis),  n.  [L.,  a  dormouse.]  1.  PI.  glirea 
(gU'rez).  A  kind  of  dormouse,  Myoxus  glis. — 
2.  (eap.'l  A  genus  of  dormice.  Erxlelen,  1777. 

glisk  (glisk),  V.  i.     [A  dial.  var.  of  gliss.']     1. 


To  glitter.—  3.  To  look  slyly  or  askance.    HaU 
liwell.     [Prov.  Eng.  in  both  senses.] 
glisk  (glisk),  n.     [<  glislc,  v.]     1.  A  glance  or 
gleam  of  light.     [Scotch.] 

The  flock,  thickly  scattered  over  the  heath,  arose,  and 
turned  to  the  ruddying  east  gliek  of  returning  light. 

Blackwood's  Mag.,  June,  1820,  p.  277. 

2.  A  transient  view;  a  glimpse.  Jamieson. 
[Scotch.] 

He  has  a  gloaming  sight  o'  what's  reasonable— that  is 
anea  and  awa' — a  glUk  and  nae  mair.    Scott,  Rob  Hoy,  xxL 

gliss  (glis),  V.  i.  [<  ME.  gUssen,  glance,  gUsien, 
shine,  <  AS.  glisian  =  OFries.  glisa  =  MLG. 
ghsen,  glisseti  =  ODan.  glise,  shine;  a  secondary 
form,  connected  with  glisten,  glister,  prob.  from 
an  orig.  base  *glits-,  extended  from  the  root 
*glit  of  glitter :  see  glist,  glisten,  glister\  glitter, 
and  et  glim,  v."]  1.  To  shine ;  glitter.  [Obso- 
lete or  prov.  Eng.] 

A  greate  gUsiande  God  grathly  mee  tolde. 

That  thou  shalt  raigne  when  I  rotte  on  my  ryche  londes. 
Alisaunder  of  Macedoine  (B.  B.  T.  S.),  1. 1196. 
Het  girdle  shew'd  her  middle  gimp, 
And  gowden  gliet  her  hair.     Hardyknute,  st.  i. 

2t.  To  glance ;  look. 
He  glysaet  up  with  his  ene,  that  gray  were  and  grete. 

Anturs  of  Arthur,  st.  28. 

glissa  (glis'a),  TO.  [Origin  not  ascertained.]  1. 
A  flsh  of  the  tunny  kind  without  scales. — 2. 
[cop.]  [NL.]  A  genus  of  zygsenid  moths,  hav- 
ing the  palpi  broad,  rectangular,  and  applied 
to  the  head.  The  sole  species,  G.  bifacies,  is 
Brazilian.    Walker,  1864. 

glissade  (gli-sad'),  n.  [<  F.  glissade,  <  glisser, 
slide,  glide,  slip,  <  OD.  glitsen,  gUssen,  t).  gUs- 
sen =  MLG.  glischen,  LG.  glisken  =  G.  gUtschen, 
slide ;  with  verb-formative  -s  (as  in  E.  glimpse, 
cleanse,  bless,  etc.),  from  the  base  glid-  of  D. 
glijden  =  G.  gleiten  =  E.  glide:  see  glide.']  1. 
The  act  of  sliding,  as  on  ice;  a  slide. 

We  put  the  house  in  order,  packed  up,  and  shot'  hy  glis- 
sade down  the  steep  slopes  of  La  Filia  to  the  vault  of  the 
Arveiron,  Tyndall,  Forms  of  Water,  p.  92. 

Timur  himself  was  let  down  the  snows  by  glissade  in  a 
basket  guided  by  ropes.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIII.  821. 

2.  In  dancing,  a  sliding  or  gliding  step  to  the 
right  or  left. 

"Our  Louise  in  time  will  dance  veiy  well,"  remarked 
the  Judge  to  his  wife,  as  he  noticed  with  great  pleasure 
the  little  glissades  and  chass^es  of  his  daughter. 

Mary  Howitt,  tr.  of  Frederika  Bremer's  Home,  ix. 

glissade  (gli-sad'),  v.  i.;  pret.  and  pp.  glissaded, 
ppr.  glissading.  [<  glissade, ».]  To  slide;  glide. 
[Rare.] 

K  and  C,  amid  shouts  of  laughter,  glissaded  gallantly 
over  the  slopes  of  snow.  Farrar. 

glissando  (gle-san'do),  n.  [As  if  It.  ppr. ,  equiv. 
to  P.  glissant,  ppr.  of  glisser,  slide :  see  glissade.'] 

1.  In  pianoforte-playing,  an  effect  produced  by 
running  the  tips  of  the  fingers  rapidly  along 
the  keys,  without  striking  them  with  the  fingers 
separately. — 2.  In  violin-playing,  a  rapid  slur. 

Also  glissato,  glissicando,  and  glissicato. 

glissant  (glis'ant),  a.  [P.,  ppr.  of  glisser, 
glide:  see  glissade,]    In  her.,  same  as  gliding. 

glissette  (gli-sef),  n.  [<  P.  glisser,  slide.]  A 
curve  described  by  a  point  upon  a  rigid  piece 
two  other  points  of  which  slide  upon  two  curves 
or  upon  the  same  curve. 

glistt,  V.  i.  [ME.  glisten,  a  var.  ot  gUssen,  gUsien, 
shine :  see  gliss,  and  cf .  glisten,  glister\]  1 .  To 
shine;  glisten. 

Semde  as  thah  ha  sehe  ithe  glietinde  glem  the  deore 
rode  areachen  to  the  heouene  [seemed  as  though  she  saw 
in  the  glistening  gleam  the  dear  rood  (precious  cross) 
reach-to  the  heavens].    St.  Marherete  (ed.  Cockayne),  p.  9. 

2.  To  look. 

Sir  Gawayne  glvstes  on  the  gome  with  a  glade  wille. 

MorteAHhure  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2525. 

glist  (glist),  n.  [See  glist,  v.,  glisten,  glister^.  Cf . 
glimmer,  n.,  mica.]  In  mining,  a  shining  black 
or  brown  mineral,  of  an  iron  cast,  something 
like  cockle  (schorl).    Pryee.     [Cornwall.] 

glisten  (glis'n),  v.  i.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  gUs- 
sen; <  ME.  glistnen,  <  AS.  glisnian,  glisten, 
shine ;  with  verb-formative  -n,  from  the  base 
glis-,  seen  also  in  AS.  glisian,  ME.  gUsien,  shine, 
glissen,  glance:  see  gliss.  Of.  glist,  glister^.] 
To  shine  gleamingly;  sparkle  with  light;  espe- 
cially,,to  shine  with  a  scintillating  or  twinkling 
light :  as,  glistening  snow ;  the  glistening  stars ; 
his  face  glistened  with  pleasure. 
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And  sodainly  beholde  a  certain  man,  whose  counte- 

naunce  was  full  of  maiestie,  stood  visible  before  me,  in  a 

glistening  garmente.  J.  Udall,  On  Acts  x. 

How  unpolish't  soever  this  diamond  be,  yet  if  it  do  but 

glissen,  'tis  too  presious  to  be  cast  away. 

Hammond,  Works,  IV.  660. 
The  bright  arms  and  banners  of  the  French  were  seen 
glistening  in  the  distance.    Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa. ,  ii.  12. 
Mothers'  eyes  glistened  at  the  windows  upon  the  glis- 
tening bayonets  of  their  boys  below. 

G.  W.  Curtis,  Int.  to  Cecil  Dreeme. 
=Syn.  Glister,  Glitter,  etc.    See  glarel,  v.  i. 
glisten  (glis'n),  m.    [<  glisten,  v.]   Glitter;  spar- 
kle; gleam.     [Rare.] 

And  crossing,  oft  we  saw  the  glisten 
Of  ice,  far  up  on  a  mountain  head. 

Tennyson,  The  Daisy. 
The  sight  of  a  piece  of  gold  would  bring  into  her  eyes 
a  green  glisten,  singular  to  witness. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Villette,  xiv. 
glisteri  (glis't6r),  V.  i.  [<  ME.  glisteren,  glistren 
=  MD.  glisteren,  D.  glinsteren  =  MLG.  glinstern, 
glistern,  LG.  glinsteren,  glister;  a  freq.  form, 
with  suffixed  -*,  from  the  base  glis-  in  gUss,  glist, 
glisten,  etc. :  see  gliss,  glisten.]  To  sparkle ; 
glitter.     [Obsolete  or  rare.] 

Many  an  helme  and  many  a  shelAeglistred  a-gein  the 
Sonne.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  385. 

The  gold,  the  precius  stonys  in  the  Auter  when  they 
Glysteryd  And  shone,  it  was  grett  mervell  to  See. 

Torkington,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  11 

All  that  glisters  is  not  gold.  Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  ii.  7. 

The  Prince  called  Axgugce,  that  is  Lord  of  riches :  he 
shewed  vs  (saith  Bermudez)  a  Mountaine  [of  Ethiopia] 
glistering  in  some  places  like  the  Sunne,  saying  all  that 
was  gold.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  672. 

=Syn.  Glisten,  Glitter,  etc.    See  glared,  v.  i. 
glisteri  (glis'tto),  n.     [<  glister^  v.]    Sheen; 
luster;  glitter.     [Obsolete  or  rare.] 

The  glister  of  the  profit  that  was  judged  hereof  to  have 
ensued  to  Scottishmen  at  the  first  sight  blinded  many 
men's  eyes.  Knox,  Hist,  Reformation,  i. 

glister^,  glister-pipe  (glis'ter,  -pip).  Same  as 
clyster,  clyster-pipe. 
glit  (glit),  n.  [A  var.  of  gleet.]  1 .  Tough  phlegm. 
— 2.  Ooze  in  the  bed  of  a  river.  Jamieson. 
[Scotch.] 
glitter  (glit '  er),  V.  i.  [<  ME.  gliteren,  rarely 
glideren  (AS.  *gliterian  not  found)  =  MHG.  G. 
glitzern  =  Icel.  gUtra  =  Sw.  glittra  =  Dan.  glitre, 
glitter;  a  freq.  form,  equiv.  to  AS.  glitinian, 
glitenian  =  OHG.  glizinon,  MHG.  glitzinen,  glit- 
ter, to  Goth,  glitmunjan,  shine,  and  to  MHG. 
glitsen  =  Icel.  glita  =  ODan.  glitte,  glitter  (Icel. 
glit,  n.,  glitter) ;  all  secondary  forms  from  an 
orig.  strong  verb,  08.  glitan  =  OHG.  glizan, 
MHG.  glisen,  G.  gleissen,  shine,  glitter,  from  a 
root  *glit,  allied  to  glim,  glimmer,  eta. :  see  glim, 
glimmer,  and  cf.  gliss,  glisten,  glister^.]  1.  To 
shine  or  gleam  with  scattered  light ;  emit  scin- 
tillating fiashes  of  light;  sparkle;  glisten:  as, 
a  glittering  sword. 

The  rede  statue  of  Mars  with  spere  and  targe 
So  shineth  in  his  white  baner  large, 
That  alle  the  f  eeldes  gliteren  up  and  doun. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  1. 119. 

Ther  sholde  ye  haue  sein  the  baners  and  fresh  armes 

glyteringe  in  the  wynde  and  fresh  hauberkes  bright  shyn- 

ynge.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  281. 

Like  those  three  stars  of  the  airy  Giant's  zone, 

Tliat  glitter  burnish'4  by  the  frosty  dark. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  v. 
Sparklike  gems  glitter  from  many  a  hand. 

William,  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  II.  202. 

Hence — 2.  To  be  brilliant  or  showy;  be  at- 
tractive from  showiness:  as,  the  glittering 
scenes  of  a  court. 

They  think  they  err,  It  in  their  verse  they  fall 
On  any  thought  that's  plain  or  natural : 
Fly  this  excess ;  and  let  Italians  be 
Vain  authors  of  false  glittering  Poetry. 
'  Soame  and  Dryden,  tr.  of  Boileau's  Art  of  Poetry. 
I  saw  her  [the  Queen  of  France]  just  above  the  horizon, 
decorating  and  cheering  the  elevated  sphere  she  just  be- 
gan to  move  in — glittering  like  the  morning  star,  full  of 
life,  and  splendour,  and  joy.  Burke,  Eev.  in  France. 

The  glittering  and  sounding  generalities  of  natural  right 
which  make  up  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Choate,  Letter  to  Maine  Whig  Committee,  1866. 

=Syn.  1.  Glisten,  Gleam,  etc.    See  glarel-,  v.  i. 

glitter  (glit'er),  n.     [<  glitter,  v.]    Sparkling 

or  scintillating  light;    brilliancy;    splendor; 

luster:  as,  the  glitter  of  arms;  the  glitter  of 

royal  equipage. 

Clad 
With  what  permissive  gloiy  since  his  fall 
Was  left  him,  or  false  glitter.    Milton,  P.  L. ,  x.  462. 

glitterance  (glit'er-ans), «.  [<  glitter  +  -ance, 
as  in  brilliance,  etc.]  Glitter;  brightness; 
brilliancy.     [Rare.] 

It  rose  and  fell  upon  the  surge. 

Till  from  the  glitterance  of  the  sunny  main 

He  turn'd  his  aching  eyes.     Southey,  Thalaba,  xii. 


,  globe 

glitterandt,  «•  [Archaic  in  Spenser;  <  ME. 
gliterand,  ppr.  (north.)  of  gliteren,  glitter:  see 
glitter,  v.]    Shining;  glittering. 

Dogobtres  of  kinges  ...  in  gliterand  gUted  hemminges. 
Early  Eng.  Ps.,  xliv.  [xlv.]  14. 
They  bene  yclad  in  purple  and  pall,  .  .  . 
Ygyrt  with  belts  of  glitterand  gold. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  July. 

glitteringly  (glit'6r-ing-li),  adv.  In  a  glitter- 
ing manner;  with  sparkling  luster. 

gloam  (glom),  n.  [A  dial.  var.  of  gloom.]  The 
gloaming.     [Poetical.] 

I  saw  their  starved  lips  in  the  gloam. 
With  horrid  warning  gaped  wide, 

Keats,  La  Belle  Dame  sans  Merci. 

gloam  (glom),  V.  i.     [A  dial.  var.  of  gloom,  v.J 

1.  To  grow  dark:  as,  it  begins  to  gloam. —  2i, 
To  be  sullen ;  gloom. 

gloaming  (glo'ming),  n.  and  a.  [A  dial.  var.  of 
glooming,  which,  though  little  used  in  this  sense, 
is  the  proper  E.  representative  of  AS.  glomung: 
see  glooming,  gloom.]  I.  n.  1.  The  fall  of  the 
evening  as  the  time  of  dusk  or  gloom;  the' 
twilight.  [A  provincial  word  recently  adopted- 
by  English  writers.] 

'Twixt  the  gloaming  and  the  mirk,  when  the  kye  come- 
hame.  Hogg,  When  the  Kye  come  Hame, 

The  snow  had  begun  in  the  gloarfdng. 

Lowell,  First  Snow-Fall. 

Supper  cleared  away,  we  sat  in  the  gloaTning,  looking 

out  over  the  dimly-lit  plain.  0' Donovan,  Merv,  xxi. 

Hence — 2.  Closing  period;   decline:   as,  the 

gloaming  of  life. —  3t.  Gloominess  of  mood  or 

disposition;  glooming. 
II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  gloaming  or 

twilight — Gloamljig  star,  the  evening  star.   [Scotch.] 
gloart,  V.  i.    Another  spelling  of  glore. 
gloat  (glot),  V.   [Formerly  also  glote  (also  glout) ; 

<  icel.  glotta,  grin,  smile  scornfully,  =  Sw. 
dial,  glotta,  glutta,  peep,  =  MHG.  glotzen,  G. 
glotgen,  stare.  Cf.  OBulg.  gledati,  look,  see. 
The  Sw.  Dan.  glo,  stare,  is  a  particular  use  of 
glo,  glow:  see  glow  and  gley.]  I.  intrans.  If. 
To  cast  a  sidelong  glance  or  ray;  look  furtively. 

Nor  let  thine  eyes  be  glotvng  downe,  cast  with  a  hanging 

looke.  Babees  Book  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  292. 

By  reflection  a  thing  may  be  seen  greater  than  it  is,  in 

a  different  place  from  the  true  one  where  it  is ;  colours 

may  be  made  by  reflection  as  also  gloating  light,  and  Are. 

Sir  K.  Bigby,  Nature  of  Bodies,  xiii. 

2.  To  stare;  gaze  intently;  specifically,  to 
dwell  or  ponder  with  pleasure,  as  upon  some- 
thing that  gratifies  an  evil  passion  or  a  cor- 
rupt propensity:  as,  to  gloat  over  the  corpse  of 
an  enemy;  to  gloat  upon  a  lascivious  specta- 
cle ;  to  gloat  over  the  ruin  of  a  rival. 

And  with  her  gloomy  eyes 
To  glote  upon  those  stars  to  us  that  never  rise. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  xxvi. 
And  then,  having  drunk,  she  gloated  over  it,  and  tasted, 
and  smelt  of  the  cup  of  this  hellish  wine,  as  a  wine-bibber 
does  of  that  which  is  most  fragrant  and  delicate. 

Hawthorne,  Septimius  Felton,  p.  100. 
=Syn.  2.  Gone,  etc.    See  siarel.  . 

Il.t  trans.  To  convey  by  a  look  or  a  glance. 
Her  tongue,  I  confess,  was  silent ;  but  her  speaking 
eyes  gloted  such  things,  more  immodest  and  lascivious 
than  ravishers  can  act  or  women  under  a  confinement 
think.  Wycherley,  Plain-Dealer. 

globt,  n.  and  v.   See  globe,  n.,  6,  and  globe,  v.  t.,  2. 
globardt,  n.    See  glowbird.  , 

Globaria  (glo-ba'ri-a),  n.  [NL.  (Latreille,  1829), 

<  L.  globus,  a  ball :  see  globe.]  A  genus  of  wa- 
ter-beetles, of  the  iajnily  Hydrophilidw.  There 
are  4  species,  3  East  Indian  and  1  South  Afri- 
can. 

globate  (glo'bat),  a.  [<  L.  globatus,  pp.  of 
globare,  make  into  a  ball,  <  globus,  a  ball :  see 
globe.]  Having  the  form  of  a  globe ;  spherical ; 
spheroidal. 

globated  (glo'ba-ted),  a.  Same  as  globate. 
globber  (glob'^r),  n.  Same  as  glubber. 
globe  (glob),  n.  [<  OP.  globe,  P.  globe  (the  ME. 
glob,  ghib,  glubbe,  a  company,  is  appar.  directly 
from  L.)  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  globo,  <  L.  globus,  a  ball, 
sphere,  globe,  a  mass,  company,  troop,  throng, 
akin  to  glomus,  a  ball,  a  clue,  gl(eba,  gleba,  a 
clod,  and  ult.  to  B.  clue :  see  glmne,  glebe,  clue.] 
1.  A  spherical  solid  body ;  a  ball;  a  sphere;  a 
body  all  points  on  whose  surface  are  equidistant 
from  a  point  within  it  (a  center). 

Look  downward  on  Jthat  globe,  whose  hither  side 
With  ligjit  from  hence,  though  but  reflected,  shines ; 
That  place  is  earth,  the  seat  of  man. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iii.  722. 

3.  Anything  globular  or  nearly  so,  whether 
solid  or  hollow :  as,  the  globe  of  the  eye ;  tho 
globe  of  a  balloon. 


globe  , 

Remember  thee? 
Ay,  thou  poor  ghost,  while  memory  holds  a  seat 
In  this  distracted  globe  [head].      Shak.,  Hamlet,  L  5. 

The  other  [the  guelder-rose]  tall, 
And  throwing  up  into  the  darkest  gloom  .  .  . 
Her  silver  globes,  Coioper,  Task,  vi  155. 

Especially —(a)  A  spherical  glass  shade  for  a  lamp.  (6)  A 
large  globular  glass  receptacle  filled  with  water,  in  which 
fish  are  placed  for  exhibition,  or  which  is  used  as  amagnl- 
lying  glass  or  illuminator. 

This  consists  in  filling  a  large  transparent  glass  globe 
with  clear  water,  and  placing  it  in  such  a  manner  between 
the  lamp  and  the  workman  that  the  light,  after  passing 
through  the  globe,  may  fall  directly  on  the  block. 

Chatto,  Wood  Engraving,  p.  574. 

3.  The  earth:  usually  with  the  definite  article. 

The  cloud-capp'd  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself. 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve. 

Shah.,  Tempest,  iv.  1. 

Trade  is  the  golden  girdle  of  the  globe. 

Cowper,  Charity,  1.  86. 

4.  An  artificial  sphere  on  whose  surface  is 
drawn  a  map  or  representation  of  the  earth  or 
of  the  heavens,  call- 
ed in  the  former  case 
a  terrestrial  globe,  and 
in  the  latter  a  celestial 
globe.  Terrestrial  globes 
are  made  so  as  to  revolve 
freely  about  an  axis  rep- 
resenting that  of  the 
earth.  This  axis  turns  in 
a  vertical  brass  circle  di- 
vided into  degrees,  or 
smaller  divisions ;  and 
this  represents  the  merid- 
ian of  any  station.  This 
meridian  has  a  motion  in 
its  own  plane,  so  that  the 
axis  can  be  brought  into 
parallelism  with  that  of 
the  earth  at  the  assumed 
station.  The  meridian 
moves  in  a  fixed  horizon- 
tal circle  of  wood,  called 
the  horizon,  which  is  di- 
vided into  signs,  days,  etc.  Terrestrial  Globe. 

Cheaper  globes  are  made 

without  these  circles.  Celestial  globes  of  the  ordinary 
kind,  with  the  drawing,  as  In  terrestrial  globes,  on  the 
outer  or  convex  surface,  represent  the  stars  as  they  would 
appear  in  a  mirror,  or  as  if  viewed  from  without  the  ce- 
lestial sphere,  and  not  as  they  appear  on  a  map  of  the 
heavens ;  but  globes  are  also  made  with  the  heavenly 
bodies  represented  on  the  inner  surface  as  they  appear 
from  the  earth. 

In  the  next  roome . . .  is  very  cunningly  made  in  brasse, 
a  Qlobe  or  Spheare  of  the  world,  both  heaven  and  eai'th. 
Coryat,  Crudities,  1. 17. 

I  suppose  you've  been  taught  music,  and  the  use  of  the 
globes,  and  Stench,  and  all  the  usual  accomplishments. 
Jfrs,  Oaskell,  Wives  and  Daughters,  I.  62. 

5.  In  her.,  same  as  mound. —  6t.  A  mass;  com- 
pany; group;  throng;  body. 

Tho  [watres]  that  camen  fro  aboue  shulen  stond  togidre 
in  a  glob.  Wyclif,  Josh.  iii.  13  (Oxf .). 

In  the  discharge  of  thy  place  set  before  thee  the  best 
examples,  for  imitation  is  a  globe  of  precepts. 

Bacon,  Great  Place  (ed.  1887). 

Straight  a  fiery  globe 
Of  angels  on  full  sail  of  wing  flew  nigh. 

MUton,  P.  K.,  iv.  581. 

Globe  of  compression,  an  exploded  military  mine  in 
which  the  crater-radius  is  greater  than  the  line  of  least 
resistance.  Also  called  overcharged  mine.  See  •mitie. — 
Horizon  Of  aglobe.  SeeAorizon — Meridian  of  aglobe. 
See  meridian.  =  Syn.  1  and  2.  Qlobe,  Sphere,  Orb,  Ball. 
Qlobe  and  sphere  represent  that  which  is  either  perfectly 
round  or  closely  approaches  roundness :  as,  the  earth  is  not 
a  true  sphere.  BaUis,  freer  in  this  respect :  as,  the  eye&a^^; 
the  baU  of  the  foot ;  the  Rugby  iaat-ball  is  oval.  A  globe 
is  often  solid,  a  sphere  often  hollow.  The  secondary  senses 
of  globe  are  physical;  those  of  sphere  are  moral.  Sphere 
is  the  term  of  geometry  and  astronomy ;  orb,  of  poetry, 
heraldry,  and  ancient  astronomy.    See  earthi-. 
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any  ungenerous  and  unbeseeming  motion,  or  any  soile 
wherewith  it  may  peril  to  stain  itself. 

UUtan,  Church-Government. 

II.  inirans.  To  become  round  or  globe- 
shaped.    Mrs.  Browning.     [Rare.] 

globe-amarantll  (gl6b'am"a-ranth),  n.  The 
plant  Gomphrena  globosa,  natural  order  Ama- 
ranthacecB,  well  known  for  its  abundant  round 
heads  of  purple  and  white  flowers,  v^ry  durable 
after  being  gathered,  and  hence  used  as  im- 
mortelles. 

globe-animal  (gl6b'an"i-mal),  n.  One  of  certain 
minute  globular  plants  of  tEe  genus  Volvox,  for- 
merly supposed  to  be  animals,  as  V.  globator. 

globe-cock  (glob'kok),  n.  Originally  the  name 
of  a  cook  in  the  form,  of  a  sphere  moved  by  a 
stem,  but  now  of  a  circular  disk  forming  only 
a  zonal  segment  of  a  sphere,  for  the  same  use. 
M.  S.  Knight. 

globe-daisy  (gl6b'da"zi),  ,n.  The  plant  Globu- 
laria  vulgaris.    See  Glooularia. 

globe-fish  (glob'fish),  ».  A  gymnodont  plecto- 
gnath  fish  of  either  of  the  families  Tetrodontidce 
and  DiodontidcB.  These  fishes  are  so  named  from  their 
capacity  for  inflating  themselves  by  swallowing  air,  the 
whole  body  or  much  of  it  becoming  blown  up  like  a  bal- 
loon. In  some  cases,  as  that  of  JDiodon,  the  fish  assumes 
an  almost  perfectly  globular  form.  See  Diodon.  Also 
called  swell-Jish,  swell-toad,  egg-Jish,  boftle-Jish,  bellows-Jish, 
blower,  etc. 

globe-flower  (gl6b'flou'''er), «.  1.  The  Trollius 
Europceus,  a  ranunculaceous plant  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  mountains 
of  central  Europe,  with 
deeply  lobed  leaves  and 
pale-yellow  flowers. 
The  conspicuous  colored  pet- 
als are  incurved,  giving  the 
flowers  a  globular  form.  It 
is  often  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens. Also  globe-ranunculus. 
The  globe-flower,  the  pur- 
ple geranium,  the  heath,  and 
the  blue  forget-me-not  span- 
gled the  ground. 
B.  Taylor,  Northern  Travel, 

[p.  290. 
3.  The  globe-amaranth, 
Gomphrena  globosa. 

globe-lightning  (glob'- 
lifning),  n.  Lightning 
which  assumes  a  spheri- 
cal shape.  Seelightning. 

But  the  most  mysterious  phenomenon  is  what  goes  by 
the  name  of  globe  lightning  or  "fire-ball,"  a  phenomenon 
lasting  sometimes  for  several  seconds,  and  therefore  of  a 
totally  different  character  from  that  of  any  other  form  of 
lightning.  P.  G.  Tait,  Encyc.  Brit,  XXIIL  330. 

globe-ranunculus  (gl6b'ra-nuii'''ku-lus),  n. 
Same  as  globe-flower,  1.  ' 

globerdet,  n.    See  glowbird. 

globe-runner  (gl6b'run"6r),  n.  A  gymnastic 
performer  who  stands  upon  a  large  round  ball 
and  moves  the  ball  with  himself  forward  by 
the  motion  of  his  feet. 

globe-sight  (glob'sit),  «.  A  form  of  front  sight 
for  smaU-arms,  consisting  of  a  small  ball  on  one 
end  of  a  pin,  or  of  a  disk  with  a  central  hole 
set  in  a  tube  with  open  ends. 

globe-slater  (glob'sla'ter),  n.  A  sessile-eyed 
isopod  crustacean  of  the  genus  Sphceroma. 

globe-thistle  (gl6b'this"l),  n.  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Echinops,  natural  order  Compositm:  so 
called  from  the  thistle-like  foliage  and  the  glob- 
ular form  of  the  flower-heads.    See  cut  under 


globigerine 

globical  (glob'i-kal),  a.  [<  globe  +  -ic-al.'\  In 
her.,  having  the  outer  bounding  line  circular, 
whether  continuous  or  broken. 

GlobicephalinsB  (gl6-bi-sef-a-U'ne),  «.  pi. 
[NL.,  \Globicephalus  +  -ince.']  A  subfamily  of 
Delphinidce,  typified  by  the  genus  Globieephahts, 
having  the  second  and  third  digits  of  tne  ma- 
nus  with  more  than  six  phalanges;  the  oaaing- 
whales,  grampuses,  or  pilot-whales. 

globicepnaline  (gl6-bi-sef'a-lin),  a.  [As  Gh- 
bicephalus  +  -ine.']  Having  a  globose  head,  as 
a  cetacean ;  specifically,  of  or  pertaining  to  the 


Globicephalus  (gl6-bi-sef 'a-lus),  n.  [NL.,  <  L. 
globus,  a  ball,  +  Gr.  ke^u^,  head.]  1 .  A  genus  of 
delphinoid  odontocete  cetaceans,  containing  the 
caaing-orpilot-whales,of  which  the  best-known 
species  is  G.  melas  orsvineval.  Their  technical  char- 
acters are :  68  or  59  vertebrse,  of  which  the  cervlcals  are 


Globe-flower  { Trollius  Euro- 
jitsus). 


Blac}c£^  (Glo6{cephaiJts  fnetas  or  svineval).    (From  Reportof 
U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  1884.) 

mostly  ankylosed,  the  dorsals  11  in  number,  and  the  lum- 
bars  only  about  as  long  as  broad ;  teeth  32  to  48  in  number, 
restricted  to  the  anterior  half  of  each  jaw,  small,  conical, 
and  curved ;  flippers  very  long  and  narrow,  with  the  second 
digit  the  longest,  and  consisting  of  12  or  ISphalanges;  the 
dorsal  fin  long,  low,  and  triangular ;  and  the  head  globose, 
whence  the  name.  Though  related  to  the  orcas  or  killers, 
the  species  of  Qlobieephalus  are  timid  and  inoffensive, 
feeding  chiefly  upon  cephalopods,  and  gregarious.  The 
described  species  are  numerous,  but  not  well  made  out: 
some  of  them  are  called  blackjish,  cowfish,  and  grampus. 
Also  Globiocephalus. 

Z.  [I.e.']  A  member  of  this  genus:  as,  the  short- 
finned  globicephalus,  G.  brachypterus. 

globiferous  (glo-bif'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  globus,  a 
ball,  -1-  ferre  =  E.  bear'^-,']  In  entom.,  having,  in 
addition  to  one  or  two  small  joints,  a  very 
large  globose  joint  which  bears  a  bristle :  ap- 
plied to  inversatile  or  stiff  antennas  so  charac- 
terized. 

Globigerina  (glob"i-je-ri'na),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  gh- 
hus,  a  ball,  +  gerere,  carry,  -I-  -imai.]  1.  The 
typical  genus  of  Globigermidoe,  originally  re- 
garded as  a  genus  of  cephalopods.  IfOrMgn/y, 
1826. — 2.  [I.e.']  An  individual  of  this  genus: 
used  chiefly  in  collective  compounds:  as,  gh- 
bigerina^TaudL 

Globigerins  (glob'i-je-ri'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi. 
of  globigerina.]    Same  as  Globigerimdce. 

It  is  no  less  certain  that  at  all  depths  down  to  2400  fath- 
oms or  thereabouts,  Qlobigerirue  in  all  stages  of  growth 
and  containing  more  or  less  protoplasmic  matter  are  found 
at  the  bottom,  mixed  with  the  cases  of  the  surface  Diatoms 
and  the  skeletons  of  Radiolaria.  The  proportion  of  6lo- 
higeriruE,  Orbulinse,  and  Pulvinulariae  in  the  deep-sea  mud 
increases  with  the  depth,  until,  at  depths  beyond  1000 
fathoms,  the  sea-bottom  Is  composed  of  a  fine  chalky  ooze 
made  up  of  little  more  than  the  remains  of  these  Forami- 
nif  era  and  their  associated  Diatoms  and  Sadiolaria. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  80. 

globigerina-mud  (glob"i-je-ri'nS.-mud),  ».  A 
chalky  mud  or  ooze  occurring  in  enormous  de- 
posits on  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  largely  con- 
sisting of  the  debris  of  the  shells  of  GloUge- 


She  is  spherical,  like  a  globe. 


Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  iii.  2. 


The  Lieutenant's  evidence  was  as  round,  complete,  and 
lucid  as  a  Japanese  sphere  of  rock-crystal. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Old  Vol.  of  Life,  p.  55. 

Imbibes  with  eagle  eye  the  golden  ray. 
And  watches,  as  it  moves,  the  orb  of  day. 

Dr.  E.  Darwin,  Loves  of  the  Plants. 

A  man  whom  both  the  waters  and  the  wind. 
In  that  vast  tennis-court,  hath  made  the  ball 
For  them  to  play  upon.  Shak.,  Pericles,  ii.  1. 

3.  World,  etc.    See  earthi. 
globe  (glob),  ». ;  pret.  and  pp.  globed,  ppr.  glob- 
ing.    [<  globe,  n.]    I.  trans.  1 .  To  form  into  a 
round  ball  or  sphere ;  gather  round  or  into  a 
circle;  conglobate.     [Eare.] 

The  great  stars  that  globed  themselves  in  Heaven. 

Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden. 

S.  To  raise  as  a  globe  or  sphere.     [Eare.] 

I  have  giv'n  it  the  name  of  a  liquid  thing,  yet  it  is  not 
incontinent  to  bound  itself,  as  hurried  things  are,  but 
hath  in  it  a  most  restraining  and  powerful  abstinence  to 
start  back,  and  glob  itself  upward  from  the  mixture  of 


globe-trotter  (glob'trof'er),  n.  A  tourist  who 
goes  about  from  country  to  country  all  over 
the  world ;  one  who  roams  over  the  world  for 
pleasure  or  recreation.     [Humorous.] 

The  inevitable  steamboat  and  the  omnivorous  globe- 
trotter. The  Academy,  IVIarch  17, 1888,  p.  182. 

globe-trotting  (glob'trof'ing),  n.     The  prac- 
tice of  roaming  round  the  world.    [Humorous.] 
In  fact  globe-trotting,  as  the  Americans  somewhat  irrev- 
erently term  it,  is  now  frequently  undertaken  as  a  mere 
holiday  trip.  The  Academy,  Sept.  22, 1888,  p.  183. 

globe-tube  (glob'tiib),  n.  A  spherical  lens,  or 
a  lens  of  very  wide  angle,  mounted  for  photo- 
graphic work. 

It  is  asserted  that  the  new  globe-tubes,  the  invention  of 
C.  C.  Harrison,  have  an  aperture  of  ninety  degrees. 

Silver  Sunbeam,  p.  41. 

globe-valve  (glob'valv),  n.  A  valve  having  a 
casing  approximately  globular  in  form. 

globewise  (glob'wiz),  adv.  After  the  fashion 
or  form  of  aglobe. 

In  the  Orangerie  were  very  large  Trees,  and  two  pair  of 
lyiirtles  in  Cases,  cut  Qlobevnse,  the  best  and  biggest  I  had 
seen.  Lieter,  Journey  to  Paris,  p.  192. 

globi,  n.    Plural  of  globus. 


globigerina-ooze  (glob"i-je-ii'na-8z),  n.  Same 
as  globigerina-mud. 

If  we  suppose  the  globe  to  be  uniformly  covered  with 
an  ocean  1000  fathoms  deep,  the  solid  land  covering  its 
bottom  would  b&out  of  the  reach  of  rain,  waves,  and  other 
agents  of  degradation,  and  no  sedimentary  deposits  would 
be  formed.  But  if  Foraminifera  and  diatoms,  following 
the  same  laws  of  distribution  as  at  present  obtained,  were 
introduced  into  this  ocean,  the  fine  rain  of  their  siliciouB 
and  calcareous  hard  parts  would  commence,  and  a  cir- 
cumpolar  cap  of  silicious  deposit  would  begin  to  make  its 
appearance  in  the  north  and  in  the  south;  while  the  hi- 
tei-mediate  zone  would  be  covered  with  globigerina  oaze, 
containing  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  silicious 
matter.  The  thickness  of  the  . .  .  beds  thus  formed  would 
be  limited  only  by  time  and  the  depth  of  the  ocean.  .  .  • 
The  beds  of  chalk  which  underlie  the  nummnlitic  Ittne- 
stone  and  occupy  a  still  greater  area  are  essentially  iden- 
tical with  the  globigerina  ooze,  the  species  of  Globigenns 
found  in  it  being  undlstinguishable  from  those  now  liv- 
ing. Hualey,  Anat.  Invert.,  pp.  80-82. 

globigerina-shells  (glob'i-je-ri'na-shelz),  n.pl. 
The  sheUs  or  tests  of  dead  globigerines  from 
which  the  animal  has  ddsappeared,  and  which 
compose  globigerina-mud  in  a  more  or  less  frag- 
mentary or  decomposed  state. 

globigerine  (gl6-bi]'e-rin),  a.  and  n.  [<  CrloU- 
gerina.]  I.  a.  'Pertaining  to  or  charactenstio 
of  the  GlobigerinidcB. 

Which  is  made  up  of  an  aggregation  of  globwerine  cham- 
bers. W.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros.,  §  483. 


Globigerina  buUoides. 


globigerine 

n.  n.  One  of  the  GloUgerirue. 
Also  globigermidan. 

globigerinid  (glob-i-jer'i-md),  n.  A  f oraminif er 
of  the  family  GioMgerinidm;  a  globigerine. 

Olobigerinida  (glob"i-je-rin'i-da),  n.  pi.  [NL.] 
Same  as  Globigerinidce. 

■Globigerinidae (glob"i-je-rin'i-de),M. pi.  [NL.,< 
Globigerina  +'-idw.'\  A  family  of  chiefly  pela- 
gic foraminiferousrhizopods,  with  the  perforate 
test  free  and  calcareous,  its  several  chambers 
inflated  or  globose  and  arranged  in  a  turbinate 
spiral,  the  aperture  simple  or  multiple  and  con- 
spicuous, opening  into  an  umbilical  depression, 
and  no  supplementary  skeleton  or  canal  sys- 
tem. The  family  occurs  from  the  Trias  to  the  present 
day,  and  the  remains  of  its  individuals  constitute  much 
of  the  chalky  mud  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  as  well 
as  vast  extents  of  limestone.  like  other  foraminiCers, 
they  were  originally  mis- 
taken for  and  described 
as  minute  cephalopods, 
owing  to  the  form  of  the 
-chambered  shells.  But 
they  are  protozoan  ani- 
malcules,who8e  soft  parts 
consist  of  apparently 
structurelessprutoplasm, 
like  that  of  other  fora- 
minif  ers  and  of  rhizopods 
in  general,  which  has  the 
-poy/eT  of  secreting  lime  and  building  of  this  substance  a 
shell  of  characteristic  foim.  The  Qlobigerinidce  are  prom- 
inent, among  many  related  forms  of  foraminifers,  for  the 
profusion  in  which  they  occur,  their  myriads  having  fur- 
nished the  material  for  considerable  of  those  parts  of  the 
earth's  crust  which  consist  of  limestone.  In  this  respect 
the  globi(<erines  resemble  nummulites,  but  they  are  still 
in  existence,  and  in  the  present  formation  of  globigerina- 
mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  is  witnessed  a  process  by 
which  solid  rock  may  be  formed  from  the  hard  chalky 
shells  of  microscopic  organisms  whose  soft  parts  have  long 
since  perished.  See  PoraTninifera.  Also  GloMgeri/nce, 
Olobigerinida. 

:gIobigerinidail  (glob'''i-je-rin'i-dan),  a.  and  n. 
Same  as  globigerine. 

Globigerinidea  (glob-i-jer-i-nid'e-a),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Globigerina  +  ■4d-ea.'\  The  Globige- 
rinidce regarded  as  an  order  of  perforate  Fora- 
minifera. 

glob^erinidean  (glob-i-jer-i-nid'e-an),  a.  and 
n.    I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Gtobigerinidea; 
globigerine,  in  a  broad  sense. 
II.  n.  A  member  of  the  Globigerimdea. 

globin  (glo'bin),  n.  [<  L.  globus,  a  ball  (see 
globe),  +  -ire2.]  The  proteid  substance  which 
with  hematin  makes  up  the  larger  part  of  the 
red  blood-corpuscles.  It  is  possibly  a  mixture 
of  several  distinct  proteids. 

Globiocephalus  (gl6"bi-o-sef 'a-lns),  m.  An 
incorrect  form  of  Globicephalus,  1.  J.  E.  Gray, 
1864. 

globirdt  (glo'bferd),  n.    See  glowUrd. 

.globist  (glo'bist),  u.    [<  globe +  -ist.'2    One  who 
understands  the  use  of  globes.  Dames.  [Bare.] 
Being  a  good  glMst,  hee  will  quicMy  find  the  zenith, 
the  distances,  the  climes,  and  the  parallels. 

Howell,  JForreine  Travell,  App. 

:globO-CUmulUS  (gl6"b6-ku'mu-lus),  n.  A  form 
of  cloud.     See  cloud?-,  1  {K). 

globoid  (glo'boid),  a.  and  «.    [<  L.  globus,  a  ball 
(see  globe),  +  (Jr.  eUog,  form.]    I.  a.  Approach- 
ing a  globular  form ;  globe-shaped ;  spheroid. 
These  bush-retreats  of  the  mice  were  all  distinctly  globu- 
lar, ov  globoid.  Pop.  Set.  Mo.,  XXX.  324. 

II.  n.  In  hot.,  an  amorphous  or  globular  con- 
cretion of  a  double  phosi)hate  of  calcium  and 
magnesium,  associated  with  the  protein-crys- 
tals in  protein-grtoules. 
.globose  (glo-bos'),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  glolosus, 
round  as  a' ball:  see  globous.']  I.  a.  1.  Like 
or  resembling  a  globe;  round  or  spherical  in 
form ;  specifically,  in  common  use,  nearly  but 
not  quite  spherical  or  globular. 

Then  form'd  the  moon 
Olohote,  and  every  magnitude  of  stars. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  viL  367. 

The  leek  with  crown  globose,  and  reedy  stem. 

Crabbe,  Works,  I.  40. 

2.  In  zool. :  (a)  Bounded  and  very  prominent; 
projecting  from  a  surface  like  a  sphere  par- 
tially buried  in  it :  as,  globose  eyes,  coxae,  etc. 
(6)  Having  a  globose  part:  as,  the  globose  cu- 
rassow,  Crax  globicera. 
Il.t  n.  A  globe.     [Bare.] 

Begions  to  which 
All  thy  dominion,  Adam,  is  no  more 
Than  what  this  garden  is  to  all  the  earth. 
And  all  the  sea,  from  one  entire  globose 
Stretch'd  into  longitude.        Milton,  P.  L.,  v.  763. 

globosely  (glo-bos'li),  a.    In  a  globose  manner ; 

so  as  to  be  globose.  ^„     ,  ^    ., 

.globosity  (glo-bos'i-ti),  «•  ^=^f\^-J°^Tii^ 
Pg.  glohosidade  =  It.  glohositd,  <  LL.  globost- 
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ta(t-)s,  <  L.  globosus,  round  as  a  ball:  see  glo- 
bose.} The  quality  of  being  globose;  sphericity. 
For  why  the  same  eclipse  .  .  .  should  be  seen  to  them 
that  live  one  degree  more  westerly,  when  the  sun  is  but 
five  degrees  above  the  horizon,  ...  no  account  can  be 
given  but  the  globosity  of  the  earth. 

Say,  Works  of  Creation,  ii. 

globospherite  (glo-bo-sfe'rit),  n.  [<  L.  globus, 
a  ball,  -I-  spluera,  sphere,  -I-  -ite^.}  A  name 
given  by  Vogelsang  to  an  aggregation  of  glob- 
ulites  into  spherical  forms, the  individual  con- 
stituents being  arranged  in  lines  radiatingfrom 
the  center  of  the  group. 

^loboust  (glo'bus),  a.  [<  OF.  ghbeux  =  Sp.  Pg. 
It.  globoso,  <  L.  globosus,  round  as  a  ball  (>  E. 
globose,  q.  v. ),  <  globus,  a  ball :  see  globe.}  Same 
as  globose. 

Wide  over  all  the  plain,  and  wider  far 
Than  all  this  globous  earth  in  plain  outspread 
(Such  are  the  courts  of  God),  Hie  angelic  throng 
Dispersed  in  bands.  Milton,  P.  L.,  v.  649. 

globular  (glob'u-lar),  a.    [=  T.  globulavre  =  Pg. 

globular  =  It.  gloiulare,  <  NL.  globularis,  <  L. 
.  globulus,  a  little  ball:  see  gMbuU.}  G-lobe- 
,  shaped ;  having  the  form  of  a  ball  or  sphere ; 

round;  spherical. 

The  figure  of  the  atoms  of  all  visible  fluids,  qu&  fluids, 
seemeth  to  be  globular.     N.  Grew,  Cosmologia  Sacra,  i.  2. 

The  form  of  the  body  is  usually  oblong,  but  when  alarmed 
it  has  a  power  of  inflating  the  belly  to  a  globular  shape  of 
great  size.        Pennant,  Brit.  Zobl.,  The  Globe  Tetrodon. 

Globular  chart.  See  cTiart.— Globular  sailing,  the  art 
of  sailing  in  great  circles :  a  phrase  of  navigation  former- 
ly employed  to  denote  the  sailing  from  one  place  to  an- 
other over  an  arc  of  a  great  circle,  which  is  the  shortest 
distance  between  two  places. 

Grlobularia  (glob-u-la'ri-a),  ».  [NL.,  neut. 
pi.  of  globularis,  <  L.  globulus,  a  little  ball:  see 
globule.}  1.  A  genus  of  gamopetalous  herbs  or 
small  shrubs,  of  the  order  Selaginacece,  includ- 
ing a  dozen  species  of  -the  Mediterranean  re- 
gion. They  have  small  blue  flowers  in  terminal  globu- 
lar heads,  with  irregularly  lobed  corolla,  didynamous  sta- 
mens, and  an  indehiscent  one-celled  and  one-seeded  fruit. 
G.  vulgaris,  a  common  species  of  southern  Europe,  is  some- 
times called  the  globe-daisy.  The  leaves  of  G.  Alypum 
are  used  as  a  substitute  for  senna. 
3.  A  genus  of  mollusks.    Swaimson,  1840. , 

globularity  (glob-u-lar'i-ti),  n.  [<  globular  + 
-ity.}    The  state  or  quality  of  being  globular; 

flobosity;  sphericity.     [Bare.] 
obularly  (glob'u-lar-li),  adv.    In  a  globular 

or  spherical  form ;  spherically. 
globularness  (glob'u-lar-nes),  n.    The  quality 

of  being  globular;  sphericity. 
globule  (glob'ul),  n.    [<  F.  globule  =  Sp.  gUbulo 

=  Pg.  It.  globulo,  <  L.  globulus,  a  little  ball,  dim. 

of  globus,  a  ball:  see  globe.}     1.  A  little  globe 

or  sphere ;  a  small  or  minute  body  of  matter  of 

a  spherical  form. 

Hailstones  have  opaque  globules  of  snow  in  their  centre. 

Newton,  Opticks. 

3.  Specifically — (a)  In  anat.  and  physics,  a 
blood-disk  or  -corpuscle,  or  a  lymph-corpuscle. 
(6)  In  bot.,  the  antheridium  of  Characece.  (c) 
In  homeopathic  med.,  a  minute  pill  consisting  of 
sugar  of  milk  combined  with  the  active  princi- 
ple of  some  drug. 

globulet  (glob'u-let),  «.  [<  globule  + -et.}  A 
little  globule;  a  minute  globular  particle. 
Crabb. 

globulin,  globuline  (glob'u-lin),  n.  [<  globule 
-f.  ..j»2,  -ine^.}  1.  The  general  name  of  a  class 
of  native  proteids  allied  to  the  albumins,  but 
distinguished  from  them  by  being  insoluble  in 
pure  water.  The  globulins  are  soluble  in  weak  acids 
and  alkalis  and  dilute  salt-solutions,  but  most  of  them 
are  precipitated  when  their  solutions  are  saturated  with 
salt.  They  include  vitellin,  myosin,  paraglobulin,  and  oth- 
er bodies. 

2.  A  protein  body  occurring,  mixed  with  albu- 
min, in  the  cells  of  the  crystalline  lens  of  the 
eye  (whence  it  is  also  called  crystalUn).  it  re- 
sembles albumin,  but  differs  from  it  in  being  precipitated 
from  both  acid  and  alkaline  solutions  by  exact  neutraliza- 
tion, and  in  being  completely  thrown  down  from  its  solu- 
tions by  carbonic-acid  gas. 

3.  In  bot,  a  name  given  by  Turpin  to  starch- 
granules,  and  by  Kieser  to  chlorophyl-granules, 
and  now  applied  to  such  proteids  as  are  solu- 
ble in  a  strong  solution  of  salt,  but  not  in  pure 
water. 

globulism  (glob'u-lizm),  n.  [<  globule  -^-  -ism.} 
The  practice  of'  administering  medicine  in 
globules  or  very  small  pills :  a  term  sometimes 
applied  to  the  practice  of  homeopathy. 

globulite  (glob'u-lit),  ».  l<  globule -h  4te^.}  In 
lithol.,  the  simplest  and  most  rudimentary  form 
developed  in  the  process  of  devitrification.  See 
that  word.  Globulites  are  very  minute  rounded  bodies, 
destitute  of  crystalline  structure.  They  retain  the  name 
globulite  so  long  as  they  remain  irregularly  scattered 
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about  and  disconnected  from  one  another.  When  grouped 
together,  they  assume  various  forms  to  which  names  have 
been  assigned,  of  which  cumulUe  and  margarite  are  the 
most  important.  See  these  words  and  microlith. 
globlUitic  (glob-u-lit'ik),  a.  [<  globulite  +  -ic.} 
Pertaining  to,  of  the  nature  of,  or  containing 
globulites. 

Between  these  microlites,  arranged  in  a  basaltic  fashion, 
could  be  detected  a  trace  of  pyroxene,  apparently  mono- 
clinic,  with  considerable  brownish  glass  and  dark  globu- 
litie  base.  Armr.  Jour.  Sei.,  3d  ser.,  XXVIII.  266. 

Globulltlc  structure.    See  rock-structures,  under  struc- 
ture. 

globuloid  (glob'u-loid),  a.  [<  L.  globulus,  a  lit- 
tle ball  (see  globule),  -t-  Gr.  eldos,  form.]  Ee- 
sembling  a  globule  or  globules. 

globulose  (glob'u-los),  a.  Same  as  globuloiis: 
as,  the  globulose  curassow,  Crax  globulosa.  Scla- 
ter. 

globulous  (glob'u-lus),  a.  [<  L.  as  if  *globu- 
losus,  <  globulus,  a  little  ball:  see  globule.}  Hav- 
ing the  form  of  a  small  sphere;  round;  globular. 
[Bare.] 

The  whiteness  of  such  globulous  particles  proceedsfrom 
the  air  included  in  the  froth.  "^  >- 


globulousness  (glob'u-lus-nes),  «.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  globulous.     [Bare.] 

The  same  drops  will  retain  the  same  flgure  on  stone,  or 
iroji,  yet  they  will  readily  adhere  to  gold,  and  loose  their 
globulousness  upon  it,  though  gold  be  a  far  drier  body  than 
wood.  Boyle,  Works,  II.  664. 

globus  (glo'bus),  n. ;  pi.  globi  (-bi).  [L. :  see 
globe.}  1.  A  ball;  a  globe;  a  globose  body. 
Specifically — 3.  In  her.,  same  as  mound — Glo- 
bus hystericus,  in  pathol.,  a  sensation  in  hysteria  as  of 
a  ball  fixed  in  the  throat,  supposed  to  be  due  to  spasm  of 
the  esophagus. — Globus  major,  the  head  of  the  epididy- 
mis.—Globus  minor,  the  tail  of  the  epididymis. 

globy  (glo'bi),  a.  [<  globe  -f-  -i/i.]  Besembling 
or  pertaining  to  a  globe;  round;  orbicular. 

Your  hair,  whose  globy  rings 
He  [Love]  flying  curls,  and  crispeth  with  his  wings. 

B.  Jonson,  Underwoods,  xxxvi. 

Torturing  convulsions  from  his  globy  eyes 
Had  almost  drawn  their  spheres. 
Fletcher  (and  another).  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  v.  1. 

glochidate,  a.    See  glochidiate. 

glooMdia,  n.    Plural  of  glochidium. 

glochidial (glo-kid'i-al), a.  [<  glochidium  +  -al.} 
Having  the  character  of  a  glochidium;  being 
in  the  encysted  and  quasi-parasitic  stage,  as 
the  larva  of  some  lameUibranohs,  known  as  a 
glochidium. 

glochidiate,  glochidate  (glo-Md'i-at,  glok'i- 
dat),  a.  [<  glochis  (with  assumed  stem  *glochid-) 
or  glochidium  +  -ate.}  In  bot.  and  eool.,  barbed 
at  the  tip,  as  a  hair  or  bristle. 

glochidious  (glo-kid'i-us),  a,  Same  as  glochid- 
iate. 

glochidium  (glo-kid'i-um),  n. ;  pi.  glochidia(-a). 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  yAuf  ^yAox-),  only  in  pi.  7^u;t:cf,  the 
beard  of  corn,  yAuxk,  a  projecting  point  (see 
glochis),  + -iSiov, dim.  sa&s..}  1.  leap.}  Vnzool., 
a  generic  name  given  to  the  yoimg,  of  certain 
fresh-water  mussels,  as  Vnio  and  Anodonta, 
which  are  hatched  in  the  gills  of  the  parent, 
and  were  at  one  time  supposed  to  be  parasites. 
Rathke,  1797. — 3.  In  6o*.,  a  hair-like  appendage 
to  the  massulse  of  heterosporous  MUcinece,  by 
which, the  massulse  attach  themselves  to  the 
maorospores  after  both  have  been  discharged 
into  the  water. 

glochis  (glo'kis),  K.;  pi.  glochines  (-M-nez). 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  yhjxk,  yMixiv  (yAoix'i'-),  a  projecting 
point.  Of.  glochidium.}  In  entom.,  a  barbed 
point ;  a  spine  or  mucro  furnished  with  one  or 
more  barbs  slanting  backward. 

glodt,  glodet.  Obsolete  strong  preterit  of  glide. 
Chaucer. 

gloea  (gle'a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  y?iota,  glue;  cf. 
yh)i6g,  glue,  gluten:  see  glue.}  Animal  muci- 
lage ;  a  cohesive  mucoid  substance  secreted  by 
many  low  animals,  as  protozoans,  forming  a 
protective  case  or  investment,  as  a  tube,  shield, 
or  loriea.    See  zoogloea. 

Grloeocapsa  (gle-o-kap'sa),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  yTioia, 
glue,  +  L.  capsa,  a  case:  see  glcea  and  case^.} 
A  genus  of  bluish-green  algse,  comprising  fresh- 
water and  marine  species.  The  plants  consist  of 
spherical  cells  united  into  families  and  suiTounded  by  a 
gelatinous  substance  which  forms  concentric  layers.  They 
are  reproduced  by  cell-division,  which  takes  place  in  all 
directions.  According  to  Schwendener's  theory,  species 
,  of  this  genus  constitute  the  gonldia  of  certain  genera  of 
'  lichens.  * 

gloeocapsin  (gle-o-kap'sin),  n.  [<  Glmocapsa 
+  -i»2.]  A  red  ot  blue  coloring  matter  found 
in  Glceocapsa  and  Some  other  algse. 
glceocapsoid  (gle-o-kap'soid),  a.  Belonging  to 
or  resembling  the  genus  Glceocapsa :  said  of  the 
gonidia  of  certain  lichens. 
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gloiocarp  (gloi'o-karp),  n.    [For  leg.* glmoearp, 

<  Gr.  yAoia,  gliie,  y'Aotoc,  n.,  gum,  gluten,  + 
Kapird;,  fruit.]  In  lot.,  the  quadruple  spore  of 
some  algals.     Inq).  Diet. 

glome^t,  glombet,  v.  i.    Middle  English  forms 

of  gloom  or  glum. 
glome^  (glom),  n.     [<  L.  glomus,  a  ball  or  clue 

of  yarn,  etc.,  akin  to  globus,  a  ball:  see  globe.'] 

1.  Abottom  of  thread.  HuUiwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
— 2.  In  bot.,  same  as  glonieride,  2  (6). 

glomerate  (glom'e-rat),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  glom- 
erated,  ppr.  glomerating.  [<  L.  glomeratus,  pp. 
otglomerare  (>  Pg.  glomerar  =  OF.  glomerer), 
wind  or  form  into  a  ball,  gather  into  a  round 
heap,  <  glomus  (glomer-),  a  ball  or  clue  of  yarn, 
etc.:  s&eglome^.]  I.  ft-ares.  To  gather  or  wind 
into  a  ball;  coUeet  into  a  spherical  form  or 
mass,  as  threads ;  conglomerate.  [Rare.] 
H.t  intrans.  To  wind;  twist. 
A  river  which,  from  Caucasus,  atter  many  glomerating 
dances,  increases  Indus. 

Sir  T.  Herbert,  Travels  in  Africa,  p.  68. 

glomerate  (glom'e-rat),  a.  [=  Pg.  glomerado, 
<h.glomeratvis,Tp§.:  seetheverb.]  1.  Inanat., 
conglomerate :  an  epithet  specifically  applied  to 
the  structure  of  ordinary  glands,  such  as  the 
salivary,  laorymal,  mammary,  or  pancreatic: 
opposed  to  conglobate.  See  gland,  1. — 3.  In 
hot.,  compactly  clustered ;  gathered  into  a  head 
or  heap ;  grovring  in  massive  forms  or  in  dense 
clusters. — 3.  In  entoin. ,  gathered  in  one  or  more 
spots  or  lines :  applied  to  dots,  punctures,  etc. 

glomerationt  (glom-e-ra'shon),  n.  [<  L.  glo- 
meratio(n-),  <  glomer'are,  wind  or  form  into  a 
ball:  see  glomerate.']    Conglomeration. 

The  rainbow  consistethof  a  glomeration  of  small  drops, 
which  cannot  possibly  fall  but  from  the  air  that  is  very 
low.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  832. 

glomerelt,  «.     [Also  glomerell;  ME.  glomerel, 

<  OF.  glomerel  (ML.  glomerellus,  also  glomera- 
rius);^glomery,q.-v.]  1.  A  pupil  in  a  school 
of  glomery  attached  to  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge in  the  middle  ages. 

The  glmnerels  constituted  a  body  distinct  from  the 
scholars  of  the  University. 

MvZlinger,  Univ.  of  Cambridge,  i.  226. 
The  master  of  glomery  exercised  over  his  glomerelle  the 
usual  jurisdiction  of  regent  masters  over  their  scholars. 
Peacock,  On  the  Statutes. 

2.  In  old  Eng.  law,  a  commissioner  appointed 
to  determine  differences  between  scholars  in  a 
school  or  imiversity  and  the  townsmen  of  the 
place.   Wharton. 

uomerld  (glom'e-rid)^m.  One  of  the  Gtlomeridce. 

Glomeridae  (glo-iner'i-de),  ».  pi.  [NL.,  <  Glo- 
meris  +  -idw.]'  A  family  of  chilognathous  or 
diplopodoua  myriapods,  having  12  or  13  seg- 
ments of  the  body,  from  17  to  21  legs,  and  a  hard 
chitinous  integument.  They  can  roll  themselves  into 
a  ball,  whence  the  name.  The  species  are  known  as  wood- 
lice,  pill-worms,  and  pUl-millepeds. 

Olomeridia  (glom-e-rid'i-a),  n.  pi.  A  group  of 
myriapods.    Brandt,  1833. 

Glomeris  (glom'e-ris),  ».  [NL.,  <  L.  glomus 
(glomer-),  a  ball  or  clue  of  yajm,  etc. :  see 
glome^.]  A  genus  of  millepeds,  typical  of  the 
famUy  Glomeridm.    Latreille,  1802. 

glomerous  (glom'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  glomerosus, 
round,  <  glomus  (glomer-),  a  ball  or  clue  of  yam, 
etc.:  see  glome^.]  Gathered  or  formed  into  a 
ball  or  round  mass.    Blount. 

glomerulate  (glo-mer'o-lat),  a.  [<  glomerule 
+  -atel.]  Arranged  in  small  clusters.  Also 
glomerulose. 

glomerule  (glom'e-rol),  n.  [<  NL.  glomerulus, 
dim.  of  L.  glomus  (glomer-),  neut.,  a  ball  or  clue 
of  yam,  etc. :  see  glome'^.]     1.  A  glomerulus. 

The  Spirilla  gradually  gather  upon  the  surface  of  the 
clot,  often  in  large  groups  of  twenty  or  more  twisted  up 
in  a  glomerule.         DoUey,  Bacteria  Investigation,  p.  220. 

Specifically — 2.  Infiot :  (a)  A cymose  inflores- 
cence condensed  into  the  form  of  a  head,  as 
in  the  flowering  dogwood  (Cornus  Jlorida)  and 
globe-thistle.  ■(&)  A  soredium.  Soblyn.  Also 
glome,  (c)  In  certain  UsUlaginece,  a  cluster  of 
spores  which  cohere  together. 

glomeruli,  ».    Plural  of  glomerulus. 

glomerullferous  (glo-mer-ij-life-rus),  a.  [< 
NL.  glomeruli  (see  glomerule)  +"li.  ferre  =  E. 
bear^.']  In  lichenology,  bearing  soredia,  or  clus- 
ters of  cells  chiefly  gonidia ;  soredif  erous. 

glomerulonepliritis  (glo-^;^^"6-16-nef-ri'tis), 
n.  In  pathol.,  inflammation  of  the  Malpighian 
bodies  of  the  kidney. 

glomerulose  (glo-mer'o-los),  a.  [<  glomerule  + 
-ose.]    Same  as  glomerulate. 

Haplogonidia,  the  most  frequent,  simple,  of  a  protococ- 
coid  form,  or  sometimes  glomerulofse  (as  in  granuloso-lep- 
lose  thalli).  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIV.  656. 
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glomerulus  (glo-mer'ij-lus),  n.;  pi.  glomeruli 
(-U).  [NL.,  masc,  dim.  of  L.  glomus  (glomer-), 
neut.,  a  ball  or  clue  of  yam,  etc. :  see  glome^.] 
1.  A  small  ball,  as  of  yam  or  something  re- 
sembling it.  Specifically — 2.  In  ajwit,  a  cap- 
illary plexus ;  a  conglomeration,  congeries,  or 
rete  of  minute  vessels  or  nerves,  or  both;  in 
particular,  the  vascular  glomeriilus  of  the  kid- 
ney (see  below). 

The  clear  round  spaces,  scattered  about;  these  are  sec- 
tions of  Malpighian  capsules.  Somemaybeseentolodge 
a  granular  mass  (glomerulus'). 

Huxley  and  Martin,  Elementary  Biology,  p.  152. 

3.  One  of  the  powdery  masses  on  the  surface 

of  some  lichens.    Cooke's  Manual Glomerulus 

arteriOOOOCygeuB,  the  coccygeal  arterial  glomerule :  Ar- 
nold's name  of  Luschka's  gland.  See  coccygeal  gland,  un- 
der gland.—  Olfactory  glomeruli,  round  nests  of  small 
gangliqa-cells  in  the  ventral  part  of  the  olfactory  bulb.— 
Vascular  glomerulus  of  the  kidney,  a  Ualpighian  tuft, 
the  plexus  <)f  ^capillaries  of  the  Malpighian  bodies.  See 
cut  under  Malpighian. 

glomeryf,  n.  [ME.,  a  word  found,  with  its  de- 
rivative glomerel,  q.  v.,  appar.  only  in  the  rec- 
ords of  the  University  of  Cambridge ;  a  var.  of 
glamery,  glaumery,  glamer,  glamour,  more  orig. 
gramery,  gramary,  etc.,  used  in  the  deflected 
sense  of  'enchantment/ but  orig.  identical  with 
grammar:  see  grammar,  gramary,  glamour.'] 
Grammar:  a  form  of  the  word  used  in  the  mid- 
dle ages  at  the  University  of  Cambridge. — 
Master  of  or  in  glomery,  the  head  of  the  grammar- 
schools  affiliated  in  the  mida[le  ages  with  the  University  of 
Cambridge. 

glommef,  v.  An  obsolete  variant  of  gloom  and 
glum. 

glonoin  (glo-no'in),  n.  [Formation  not  obvi- 
ous.] A  name  given  to  concentrated  nitro- 
glycerin, especially  as  used  in  medicine. 

Qlonoin  was  useful  in  ijo  gr.  dose. 

Medical  News,  LIII.  709. 

gloodt.  An  obsolete  strong  preterit  of  glide. 
gloom  (glom),  11.  [Also  in  var.  (dial.)  form 
gloam  ;  the  noun  is  not  found  in  ME. ;  AS.  glom 
(found  but  once),  twilight;  appar.  with  noun- 
formative  -m  (as  iabloom^,  doom,  etc.),  <  glowan, 
glow  (taken  in  a  weaker  sense,  'gUmmer,  shine 
dimly') :  see  glow,  and  see  further  under  gloom, 
v.]  1.  Dim,  glimmering  shade ;  deep  twilight ; 
cheerless  obscurity ;  darkness :  as,  the  gloom  of 
a  forest. 

Where  glowing  embers  through  the  room 
Teach  light  to  counterfeit  a  gloom. 

Milton,  II  PenseroBO,  1.  80. 

Minging  the  glooni  of  yesternight 

On  the  white  da^.  Tennyson,,  Memoiy. 

Hence  —  2.  A  dark  place.  [Rare  and  poetical.] 

Where  trees  half  check  the  light  with  trembling  shades. 
Close  in  deep  glooms,  or  open  clear  in  glades. 

Savage,  The  Wanderer,  Iv. 

3.  Cloudiness  or  heaviness  of  mind;  dejection, 
melancholy,  sullenness,  and  the  like,  or  an  as- 
pect indicative  of  such  feelings. 

YojLi  shall  not  chase  my  gloom  away ! 
There's  such  a  charm  in  melancholy 

I  would  not  if  I  could  be  gay.  Bogers,  To 

She  will  call 
That  three-days-long  presagef  ul  gloom  of  yours 
No  presage,  but  the  same  mistrustful  mood 
That  makes  you  seem  less  noble  than  yourself. 

Tennyson,  Merlin  and  Vivien. 

4.  A  depressing  or  disheartening  condition  of 
affairs ;  a  dismal  aspect  or  prospect. 

A  sullen  gloom  and  furious  disorder  prevail  by  turns; 
the  nation  loses  its  relish  for  peace  and  prosperity. 

Burke,  Present  Discontents. 

Commingled  with  the  gloom  of  imminent  war, 
The  shadow  of  his  loss  drew  like  eclipse. 

Tennyson,  IdyUs  of  the  King,  Ded. 

5.  In.  gunpowder-^manuf.,  the  drying-oven.  =syn. 
1.  Obscurity,  Dimness,  etG.  Seedwrhness. — 3.  Depression, 
melancholy,  sadness. 

gloom  (glom),  V.  [Also  in  var.  (dial.)  form 
gloam  (glum,  and  Sc.  gloum,  glump) ;  <  ME.  glo- 
men  (perhaps  <  AS.  *gl6mian,  implied  in  the 
verbal  u.  glomung :  see  glooming),  ME.  also  (in 
forms  which  are  more  particularly  the  source  of 
glum,  V.)  glommen,  gloumben,  glowmben,  frown, 
look  sullen,  =  Sw.  dial,  glomma,  stare ;  cf .  .aLG. 
glomen,  LG.  glummen,  glomen,  make  turbid, 
glum,  turbid:  see  glum.  The  ME.  verb  may  be 
of  LG.  or  Scand.  origin,  but  is  ult.  from  the 
noun,  AS.  glom,  twilight:  see  gloom,  n.]  I. 
intrans.  1.  To  appear  dimly;  be  seen  in  an  im- 
perfect or  waning  light ;  glimmer;  be  in  dark- 
ness or  obscurity. 

She  drew  her  casement-curtain  by, 
And  glanced  athwart  the  gloowitig  flats. 

Tennyson,  Mariana. 

The  twilight  is  glooming  upward  out  of  the  comers  of 
the  room.  Hauithome,  Seven  Gables,  xviii. 
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Cloaked  and  masked  this  murder  glooms. 

Browning,  Eing  and  Book,  I.  31. 
2.  To  exhibit  or  produce  a  somber  or  melan- 
choly feeling;  appear  sad,  gloomy,  or  dismal: 
frown;  lower. 

It  is  of  love  as  of  fortune 
That  chaungeth  of  te,  and  nyl  contune, 
Which  whilom  wol  on  folke  smyle 
And  glombe  on  hem  an  other  while. 

Mom.  of  the  Rose,  1.  4356. 
Now  smyling  smoothly,  like  to  sommers  day. 
Now  glooming  sadly,  so  to  oloke  her  matter; 
Yet  were  her  words  but  wynd,  and  all  her  teares  but  war 
ter.  Spenser,  P.  Q.,  VI.  vi.  42. 

There  the  black  gibbet  glooms  beside  the  way. 

Goldsmith,  Des.  Vil.,  1. 318. 
'Twas  therefore  gloomed  his  rugged  brow. 

Scott,  Marmion,  vi.  17. 
II.  trans.  1 .  To  darken,  or  make  dark,  gloomy, 
or  somber. 

A  night  that  glooms  us  in  the  noontide  ray. 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  iL 
When  dark  December  glooms  the  day. 
And  takes  our  Autumn  joys  away. 

Seott,  Marmion,  v.,  Int. 
V  Still  on  the  tower  stood  the  vane, 

A  black  yew  gloom'd  the  stagnant  air, 
I  peer'd  athwart  the  chancel  pane 
And  saw  the  altar  cold  and  bare. 

Tennyson,  The  Letters. 
2.  To  fill  with  gloom  or  despondency;  make 
gloomy  or  sad. 

Such  a  mood  as  that  which  lately  gloom  d 

Your  fancy.  Tennyson,  Merlin  and  Vivien. 

gloomily  (gle'mi-li),  adv.  In  a  gloomy  man- 
ner; dimly;  darkly;  dismally;  sullenly. 

But  chief  to  heedless  flies  the  window  proves 
A  constant  death ;  where,  gloomily  retir'd. 
The  villain  spider  lives,  cunning  and  fierce. 

Thomson,  Summer,  L  268. 

gloominess  (glS'mi-nes),  n.     The  condition  or 
quality  of  being  gloomy ;  obscurity;  darkness; 
dismalness;  dejection;  sullenness. 
Deep  was  the  dungeon,  and  as  dark  as  night 

When  neither  moon  nor  stars  befriend  the  skies : 
But  Charis  looking  in,  a  morning  light 
Upon  that  gloominess  rose  from  her  eyes. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  vi.  81. 
The  English  are  naturally  f ancif uU,  and  very  often  Aia- 
^aed,hyth&t  (gloominess  a.'cid  melancholy  of  temper  which 
is  so  frequent  in  our  nation,  to  many  wild  notions  and  vi- 
sions, to  which  others  are  not  so  liable.  Spectator,  No.  419. 

glooming  (glo'ming),  n.  [Also  in  var.  (dial.) 
form  gloaming,  twilight,  in  imitation  of  which 
the  E.  form  has  been  revived;  <  ME.  "glomimg 
(not  found),  <  AS.  glomung  (once,  glossing  L. 
crepusculum),  improp.  *gldmmung,  twilight,  a 
verbal  n.,  presupposing  a  verb  *gi6mian,  <  glom, 
twilight,  gloom:  see  gloom,  n.  and  v.,  and  cf. 
gloam,  gloaming.]  Twilight ;  gloaming.  [Rare 
and  poetical.] 

When  the  faint  glooming  in  the  sky 

First  lightened  into  day. 

Abp.  Trench,  To  my  Godchild. 

The  balmy  gloomin^j,  crescent-lit. 
Spread  the  light  haze  along  the  river-shores. 

Tennyson,  Gardener's  Daughter. 

glooming  (glS'ming),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  gloom,  v.] 
Dim;  gloomy;  dismal;  lowering. 

Whereas  before  ye  satte  all  heavie  and  glommyng. 

Chaloner,  tr.  of  Morite  Encomium,  sig.  A 1. 
His  glistring  armor  made 
A  little  glooming  light,  much  like  a  shade. 

w,  F.  Q.,  I.  i.  14. 


A  glooming  peace  this  morning  with  it  brings; 
The  sun  for  sorrow  will  not  shew  his  head. 

Shak.,  B,.  and  J.,  v.  S. 

gloomisll  (glo'mish),  a.     [<  gloom  +  4sh'^.    Cf. 
glvmmish,  glumpish.]    Gloomy.    Dairies. 

With  toole  sharp  poincted  wee  boarde  and  perced  his  owne 

light 
That  stood  in  his  lowring  front  gloommish  malleted  onlye. 
Stanihurst,  Mneii,  iii  649. 

gloomth  (glSmth),  n.    [<  gloom  +  -th.]  Gloomi- 
ness.    [Rare.] 
The  gloomth  of  abbeys  and  cathedrals, 

WalpoU,  Letters,  IIL  40. 

Strawberry,  with  all  its  painted  glass  and  gloomth,  look- 
ed as  gay  when  I  came  home  as  Mrs.  Cornelis's  ball  room. 
Walpole,  Letters,  Ul.  331. 

gloomy  (gle'mi),  a.  [=MLG. glomich,i!arbid.;  as 

gloom +  -yl.   Ct.ghimmy.]    1.  Thickly  shaded; 

cheerlessly  obscure;  shadowy;  dark;  somber. 

These  were  from  without 

The  growing  miseries,  which  Adam  saw 

Already  in  part,  though  hid  in  gloomiest  shade. 

MUton,  P.  L.,  X.  716. 

2.  Affected  with,  characterized  by,  or  express- 
ing gloom ;  wearing  the  aspect  of  sorrow ;  de- 
pressed or  depressing;  melancholy;  doleful: 
as,  a  gloomy  countenance ;  a  gloomy  prospect. 

All  shall  look  outwardly  gay  and  happy,  and  all  within 
shall  be  joyless  and  gloomy.    Bp.  Porteous,  Works,  I.  xui. 
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It  happened  about  this  time  that  public  matters  looked 
Tery  gloomy.  Addison,  A  Friend  of  Mankind. 

Chronic  ailments  make  gloomy  a  lile  most  favourably 
circumstanced.  S.  Spencer,  Data  of  Ethics,  §  71. 

=Syn.  1.  Dim,  dusky,  cloudy,  cheeriess,  lowering.  See 
,  imrknesa.—2.  Morose,  Splenetic,  etc.  (see  suller^;  sad, 
melancholy,  downcast,  depressed,  disheartened,  dispirit- 
ed, despondent,  down-heari;ed ;  disheartening,  dispirit- 
ing, threatening,  dcdeful, 

glop  (glop),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  glopped,  ppr. 
gloppmg.  (Tar.  of  glope.']  To  stare.  Salli- 
well.    [Prov.  Bng.] 

glopet,  »•  «•  [ME.  glopen  =  OPries.  glupa  = 
MD.  gloepen,  glwpen,  gluypen,  watoh,  lie  in 
wait  for,  D.  gluipm,  sneak;  =  LG.  glupen,  look 
askance  at ;  of.  gloppen.']  To  gaze  in  alarm ;  lie 
terrified. 

The  god  man  glyfte  with  that  glam  &  glopedlor  noyse. 
Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  849. 
glopet,  n.     [ME. ;  <  glope,  v.J    Astonishment ; 
fear. 

0,  my  hart  is  rysand  in  a  glope. 

For  this  nobylle  tythand  thou  shaUe  have  a  droppe. 

Toioneley  Mysteries,  p.  146. 
glopnet.  i>.    Same  as  glopven. 
glopnedlyt,  adv.     [ME.,  <  glopned,  pp.  of  glop- 
nen  (see  gloppen),  +  -%2.]    in  fear  or  astonisli- 
ment. 

Ful  eriy  those  aungeles  this  hathel  thay  ruthen, 
&  glopnecUy  on  Godeg  halue  gart  hym  vpryse. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  896. 

gloppen  (glop'n),  V.  [<  ME.  glopnen,  <  Icel. 
glupna,  look  downcast;  a  secondary  form  of 
the  Terb  represented  by  glope,  v.^  I,  intrcms. 
To  be  in  fear ;  gaze  in  alarm  or  astonishment; 
look  downcast.     [Prov.  Bng.] 

Thane  glopnede  the  glotone  and  glorede  un-f  aire  .  .  . 

He  gapede.  Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1074. 

II,  trcms.  To  terrify;  astonish;  surprise. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

Thowe  wenys  to  glopyne  me  with  thy  gret  wordez  I 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2680. 

gloref  (glor),  V.  i.  [Also  in  var.  (dial.)  form 
glour,  glower,  q.  v. ;  <  ME.  gloren,  a  parallel  form 
to  glaren:  see  glare'^.2     To  glare;  glower. 

Why  glare  thyn  eyes  in  thy  heade  ?  Why  waggest  thou 
thy  heed,  as  though  thou  were  veiy  angry? 

Palsgrave,  Acolastus.    (Halliwell.) 
Sometimes  it  hap't,  a  greedy  gull 
Would  get  his  gullet  cram'd  so  full 
As  t'  make  huaglore  and  gasp  for  wind. 

,  T.  Ward,  England's  Beformation,  ii. 

gloria  (gl6'ri-a),  TO.  111.,  gloiy:  see  glory.'i  1. 
In  liturgies,  tie  great  doxology  (Grloria  in  Ex- 
celsis)  or  the  lesser  doxology  (Grloria  Patri). 
See  below. 

I  show  myself  demurely  in  my  seat  in  the  village  church, 
bowing  at  the  Glorias,  or  kneeling  with  my  face  hid  in  my 
hands.  W.  H.  Mallock,  New  Bepublic,  iv.  2. 

2.  A  musical  setting  of  one  of  these  doxolo- 
gies. — 3.  Li  general,  a  doxology  or  ascription 
of  praise. — 4.  In  eceles.  art,  a  glory:  often  in- 
correctly used  for  halo  or  aureole Gloria  In  Ex- 

celslB,  the  hymn  or  chant  beginning  in  Latin  with  the 
words  Gloria  in  Excelsis  Deo  (Glory  in  the  highest  to  God), 
and  in  the  English  version  with  Glory  be  to  God  on  high. 
The  first  two  clauses  are  given  in  Luke  ii.  14,  as  sung  by 
angels ;  and  both  this  shorter  form,  as  sung  in  churches 
in  early  times  and  still  in  use  in  some  Oriental  offices, 
and  the  enlarged  form  are  therefore  known  as  the  angelic 
hymn.  In  some  Eastern  liturgies  it  stands  at  the  begin- 
mng  of  the  eucharistic  office.  In  Western  rites  it  is  found 
at  the  beginning  of  mass,  after  the  introit  and  kyrie,  and 
before  the  collect,  as  in  the  Koman  missal,  and  also  in  the 
Use  of  Sarum  and  in  the  Anglican  Prayer-Book  of  1649.  In 
revisions  of  the  Anglican  Prayer-Book  since  1662  it  has 
stood  at  the  end  of  the  Communion  Office,  after  commu- 
nion and  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving.  In  the  American  Prayer- 
Book  it  is  aJso  an  alternate  to  the  Gloria  Patri  after  the 
last  psalm  at  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer.  In  the  Greek 
Church  it  is  used  after  the  psalms  cabled  lauds  (alvoi) 
toward  the  end  of  the  matin  service,  and  at  complin 
(iiroSeiTri'oi/)  after  Psalm  cxlli.  Also  called,  especially  in 
the  Eastern  Church,  the  great  doxology.— Q/loila,  Fatri, 
the  short  hymn,  "  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son, 
and  to  the  Holy  Ghost.  As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is 
now,  and  ever  shall  be,  world  without  end.  Amen."  (In 
the  Latin  form, "  Gloria  Patri,  et  Filio,  et  Spiritui  Sancto. 
Sicut  erat  in  principio,  et  nunc,  et  semper,  et  in  seecula 
sseculorum.  Amen.")  This  ascription  has  been  used 
since  very  early  times  in  both  the  Eastern  and  Western 
churches.  Also  called  the  lesser  doxology. — Gloria  Tibl, 
the  brief  doxology  —  in  Latin, ' '  Gloria  tibi,  Domine  ";  in  the 
En^ish  version,  "Glory  be  to  thee,  O  Lord  "—said  after  the 
announcement  of  the  liturgical  gospel  in  Koman  Catholic 
and  Anglican  churches.  In  the  Eastern  Church  thelonn 
is,  "  Glory  be  to  thee,  0  Lord,  glory  to  thee  "  (Sofa  <roi,  Kv- 
pie,  Soia  o-ot),  and  this  is  repeated  after  the  gospel.  In  the 
Bast  the  Gloria  Tibi  is  as  old  as  the  fifth  century  or  older ; 
in  the  West  it  is  not  mentioned  till  later. 

gloriablet  (gl6'ri-a-bl),  «._   [<  glory  +  -aftZe.] 
Glorious,  or  to  be  gloried  in. 

Job,  of  all  we  read,  was  the  most  confident  of  his  own 
integrity,  which,  Indeed,  was  rare  and  glorlable. 

Feltham,  Kesolves. 

gloriationt  (gl6-ri-a'shon),  n.   [=  OP.  gloriation 
=  It.  gloriaeione,  <  L.  gloriatio^n-),  a  boasting, 
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<  gloriari,  boast,  glory:  see  glory,  «.]  A  state 
or  the  act  of  glorying;  a  sense  of  triumph; 
vainglory. 

Glory,  or  internal  gloriation  or  triumph  of  the  mind,  is 
the  passion  which  proceedeth  from  the  imagination  or 
conception  of  our  own  power  above  the  power  of  him  that 
contendeth  with  us.  Eobbes,  Human  Nature,  is.  §  1. 

gloriedt  (glo'rid),  a.  [<:  glory  +  -e(i2.]  Held 
in  glory  or  honor ;  honored. 

If  old  respect. 
As  I  suppose,  towards  your  once  gloried  friend. 
My  son,  now  captive,  hither  hath  inform'd 
Your  younger  feet,  ...  say  if  he  be  here. 

Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  334- 

glorification  (glo"ri-fi-ka'shon),  TO.  [=  F.  glo- 
rification =  Sp.  glorificacion"=  Pg.  glorificagSo 
=  It.  glorificazione,  <  LL.  glorificatio{n-),  <  glo- 
rifiea/rej  glorify:  see  glorify."]  1.  The  act  of 
glorifying,  or  of  ascribing  glory  and  honor  to 
a  person  or  thing. 

Not  a  few  others,  it  must  be  owned,  indulged  in  the 
high-fiown  glorification  of  the  reign  of  peace  to  come  be- 
cause the  Exhibition  was  the  special  enterprise  of  the 
Prince  Consort,  and  they  had  a  natural  aptitude  for  the 
production  of  courtly  strains. 

J.  McCarthy,  Hist.  Own  Times,  xxi. 

Contemporary  foreigners  ...  are  unanimous  in  their 
glorification  of  Henry's  personal  and  mental  gifts. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  247. 

3.  An  ascription  of  glory;  a  formula  of  glori- 
fying; specifically,  a  gloria  or  doxology. 

In  their  tabernacle  and  in  the  temple,  which  were  their 
places  of  worship,  they  offered  sacrifice  and  sang  hyihns 
and  praises  and  glorifteations  of  God. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Rule  of  Conscience,  ii.  2. 

The  gloH/ieation  in  the  close  was  in  common,  to  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  Waterland,  Works,  V.  381. 

3.  The  state  of  being  glorified  or  raised  to 
glory;  exaltation  to  honor  and  dignity. 

By  contynuel  ascendynge  and  descendynge,  by  the  which 
it  is  sublymed  to  so  myche  hignes  of  glorificacioun,  it 
schal  come  that  it  schsd  be  a  medicyn  incorruptible  al- 
moost  as  heu^ne  aboue. 

Book  of  Quinte  Essence  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  4. 
We  all  look  for  the  glorifieatioti,  not  only  of  our  souls, 
but  bodies,  in  the  life  to  come. 

£p.  Atterbwry,  Sermons,  II.  xix. 

4.  A  celebration  or  jubilation:  as,  to  hold  a 
glorification  over  a  victory.     [Colloq.] 

glorifier  (glo'ri-fi-er),  TO.  One  who  glorifies, 
extols,  or  ascribes  glory  and  honor  to  a  person 
or  thing. 

That,  too  [the  gymnasium],  has  been  tested  thoroughly, 
and  even  the  most  enthusiastic  of  its  early  glorifiers  are 
now  ready  to  admit  that  it  has  been  found  wanting. 

W.  Matthews,  Getting  on  in  the  World,  p.  344. 

glorify  (gl6'ri-fi),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  glorified, 
ppr.  glorifying.  [<  ME.  glorifien,  \  OF.  glori- 
fier, F.  glorifier  =  Pr.  glorifiar,  glorifica/r  =  Sp. 
Pg.  glorificar  =  It.  glorificare,  <  LL.  glorificare, 
glorify,  <  glorificus,  full  of  glory,  <  L.  gloria, 
glory,  -I-  facere,  make.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  give 
or  ascribe  glory  or  honor  to ;  magnify  and  exalt 
with  praises. 

Bight  so  shal  youre  light  lighten  bifore  men,  that  they 

may  seen  youre  goodewerkes  andglorifie  youre  fader  that 

is  in  hevene.  Chaucer,  Parson's  Tale. 

And  when  ye  people  saw  it  they  maruailed  &  glorified 

God,  whiche  had  given  such  power  to  men. 

Bible  of  1561,  Mat.  ix.  8. 
You  rid,  you  spurr'd  him. 
And  glorifiM  your  wits,  the  more  ye  wrong'd  him. 

Fletcher,  Spanish  Curate,  v.  2. 

2.  To  make  glorious ;  exalt  to  a  state  of  glory. 

The  God  of  our  fathers  hath  glorified  his  Son  Jesus. 

Acts  lii.  13. 

And  now,  0  Father,  glorify  thou  me  with  thine  own  self 

with  the  glory  which  I  had  with  thee  before  the  world  was. 

John  xvii.  5. 
Nothing 
More  glorifies  the  noble  and  the  valiant 
Than  to  despise  contempt. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Laws  of  Candy,  iii.  2. 

3.  To  raise  to  a  higher  quality,  condition,  or 
consideration;  make  finer;  improve;  embel- 
lish; refine. 

To  glorify  a  Wall 
With  tapestry  seats  is  womanish,  say  I. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  ii.  64. 

Bums,  Wordsworth,  Whittier,  .  .  .  have  known  how  to 
glorify  common  life  and  every-day  people  with  the  charm 
of  romance.  J.  F.  Cla/rke,  Self -Culture,  p.  187. 

Il.t  intrans.  To  vaunt ;  boast ;  exult. 
Of  this  mayst  thou  glorifie.      Chaucer,  Troilus,  iii.  186. 
gloriole  (glo'ri-ol),  «.     [=  P.  gloriole,  <  L.  glo- 
riola,  dim.  of  gloria,  glory:  see  glory.    For  the 
sense,  cf .  aitreole.']    A  glory. 

Sappho,  with  that  gloriole 
Of  ebon  hair  on  calmed  brows. 

Mrs.  Browning,  Vision  of  Poets. 

Gloriosa  (gl6-ri-6'sa),  to.  [NL.,  fem.  of  L.  glori- 
o«MS,  glorious :  see'gloriotis.']  A  genus  of  tuber- 
ous-rooted liliaceous  plants,  with  opposite  or 


glory 

whorled  leaves  terminating  in  tendrils  by  which 
they  cUmb,  and  with  large  and  beautiful  red  or 
yellow  flowers. 
There  are  three 
species,  of  trop- 
ical Asia  and 
Africa,  cultivat- 
ed in  green- 
houses. 

gloriosert  (glo- 
ri-6'ser),7i.  [Ir- 
reg.  as  glorio- 
so  -i-  -eri.]  A 
boaster. 

Emptie     vessells  Flower  of  Gloriosa  superba. 

haue   the    highest 

souuds,  hollowe  rockes  the  loudest  ecchoes,  and  prat- 
tling gloriosers  the  smallest  performance  of  courage. 

Greene,  Menaphon,  p.  82, 


gloriosot  (gl6-ri-6's6),  1 
A  boaster;  a  glorioser. 


.     [It.. 
Davies. 


see 


Some  wise  men  thought  his  Holinesse  did  forfeit  a  par- 
cel of  his  infallibility  in  giving  credit  to  such  a  Glorwso, 
vaunting  that  with  three  thousand  Souldiers  he  would 
beat  all  the  English  out  of  Ireland. 

Fuller,  Worthies,  Devon  (I.  284). 

glorious  (gl6'ri-us),  a.  [<  ME.  glorious,  glorius, 
<  OP.  glorios,  glorious,  glorieus,  P.  glorieux  = 
Pr.  glorios  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  glorioso,  <  L.  gloriosus, 
full  of  glorj^  famous,  renowned,  full  of  boast- 
ing, boastful,  vainglorious,  <  gloria,  glory,  fame, 
vainglory:  see  glory.]  1.  Pull  of  glory;  char- 
acterized by  attributes,  qualities,  or  achieve- 
ments that  are  worthy  of  or  receive  glory;  of 
exalted  excellence  or  splendor ;  illustrious ;  re- 
splendent. 

Yet  will  I  not  this  Work  of  mine  giue  o're. 
The  Labour's  great ;  my  Courage  yet  is  more ;  .  .  . 
Ther's  nothing  Glorious  but  is  hard  to  get. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii..  The  Magnificence. 
A  glorious  Church  is  like  a  Munificent  Feast. 

Selden,  Table-Talk,  p.  34. 
Glorious  my  lover  was  unto  my  sight, 
Most  beautiful. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  331. 

2t.  Pull  of  boasting;  boastful;  vainglorious j 
haughty;  ostentatious. 

Glorious  gifts  and  foundations  are  like  sacrifices  with- 
out salt,  and  but  the  painted  sepulchres  of  alms. 

Bacon,  Biches  (ed.  1887), 
Come,  y  are  a  glorious  ruffian,  and  run  proud 
Of  the  King's  he^long  graces. 

Chapman,  Bussy  d'Ambois,  iii.  1. 
He  brings  with  him  .  .  .  the  name  of  a  soldier ;  which 
how  well  and  how  soon  he  hath  earned,  would  in  me  seen> 
glorious  to  rehearse. 

Middleton,  Blurt,  Master-Constable,  i.  1. 

3t.  Eager  for,  or  striving  after,  glory  or  dis- 
tinction. 

Most  miserable 
Is  the  desire  that's  glorious. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  L  7. 
I  am  not  watchful  to  do  ill. 
Nor  glorious  to  pursue  it  still. 

Fletcher,  Pilgrim,  iv.  2. 

4.  Eecklessly  joUy ;  hilarious;  elated:  gener- 
ally applied  to  a  tipsy  person.     [Colloq.] 

Kings  may  be  blest,  but  Tam  was  glorious. 
O'er  a'  the  ills  o'  life  victorious. 

Bums,  Tam  o'  Shanter. 

=  Syn.  1.  Preeminent,  distinguished,  famous,  magnificent, 
grand,  splendid,  radiant,  brilliant. 
gloriously  (gl6'ri-us-li),  adv.  [<  ME.  gl-orious- 
ly,  gloryousliche ;  <  glorious  +  -ty^.]  In  a  glori- 
ous or  illustrious  manner,  (a)  With  great  renown, 
dignity,  or  magnificence ;  illustriously ;  splendidly. 

And  al  the  puple  joyede  in  alle  thingis  that  weren  glo- 
riously don  of  him.  Wydif,  Luke  xiii.  17  (Oxf.)- 
The  glose  [gloss]  gloryousliche  was  wryte  wyth  a  gylt 
penne.  Piers  Plowman  (C),  xx.  15. 
The  house  is  most  magnificently  built  without,  nor  less 
gloriously  f  urnish'd  within.    Evelyn,  Diary,  Oct.  17, 1644. 
(6t)  Boastfully ;  vauntingly ;  ostentatiously. 
■  By  this  hand,  I  protest  to  you,  signior,  I  speak  it  not 
gloriously,  nor  out  of  affectation. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  ii.  1. 
(c)  Hilariously ;  with  reckless  joUity. 

Drink,  and  be  mad  then ;  'tis  your  country  bids ! 
Gloriously  drunk  obey  th'  important  call ! 

Cowper,  Task,  iv.  510. 

gloriousness  (gl6'ri-us-nes),  to.  [<  ME.  glori- 
ousnesse;  <  glorious  +  -ness.]  The  state  or  qual- 
ity of  being  glorious. 

Among  them  also  that  are  good,  euerie  one,  as  he  hath 
in  this  vsed  himself  e,  so  shal  he  excell  other  in  the  glmi- 
ousnes  of  his  new  bodye.  J.  Udttll,  On  1  Cor.  xv. 

glory  (glo'ri),  n. ;  pi.  glories  (-riz).  [<  ME.  glory, 
glorie=  D.  glorie  =  G-.  Dan.  glorie  =  Sw.  gloria, 
glory,  halo,  <  OP.  glorie,  later  gloire,  P.  gloire 
=  Pr.  Sp.  P^.  It.  gloria,  <  L.  gloria,  glory,  fame, 
renown,  praise,  honor,  pride,  vaunting,  boast- 
ing, prob.  orig.  *cloria,  *closia,  nearly  =  G-r.  KXioi 


glory 

(*KAER(i-),  rumor,  report,  fame,  glory,  =  Russ. 
slara,  fame,  glory  (>  ult.  E.  Slav,  Slai'c'^,  slaved, 
q.v.),  =  Skt.  yraios,  glory;  akintoli. in-clutus, 
in-elitus,  renowned,  famous  (=  Gr.  /c/ltirdf  =  Skt. 
$r«ta,  renowned,  =  AS.  MM,  E.  loud),  cluen{t-)s, 
clien{t-)s,  a  dependent,  a  client  {>  ult.  E.  client) ; 
all  from  the  verb  repr.  by  L.  cluere,  hear  one- 
self spoken  of,  be  reported  or  esteemed,  =  Gr. 
K?.vew,  hear,  hear  oneself  spoken  of,  =  Euss.  slu- 
mate,  hear,  =Skt.  ■\/  qru,  hear:  see  loud.'\  1. 
Exalted  praise,  honor,  or  distinction  accorded 
by  common  consent  to  a  person  or  thing ;  hon- 
orable fame ;  renown ;  celebrity. 

In  thl3  faire  wize  they  traveild  long  yf ere, 
Through  many  hard  assayes  which  did  betide ; 
01  which  he  honour  still  away  did  beare, 
And  spred  his  glory  through  all  countiyea  wide. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  H.  i.  36. 

He  [Edward  III.]  never  won  great  Battel,  of  which  he 
won  many,  but  he  presently  gave  the  Glory  of  it  to  God  by 
publick  Thanksgiving.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  133. 

The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave.    Oray,  Elegy. 

His  Majesty  would  send  a  great  force  from  home  to  re- 
cover the  tarnished  jtorj/  of  the  British  arms,  and  to  drive 
the  French  out  of  the  Americas. 

Thackeray,  Virginians,  I.  169. 

2.  A  state  of  greatness  or  renown ;  exaltation ; 
magnificence;  pomp. 

Tyrus,  now  called  Sur  (whose  crZorie  is  sufficiently  blazed 
by  the  Prophets  Esay  and  Ezechiel). 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  90. 

They  thought  that  the  days  of  their  iLncieot  glory  were 
about  to  return,  and  that  they  were  to  renew  their  career 
of  triumph  over  the  unbelievers.    Irving,  Granada,  p.  102. 

3.  Brightness;  splendor;  luster;  brilliancy. 

There  Is  one  glory  of  the  sun,  and  another  glory  of  the 
moon,  and  another  glory  of  the  stars :  for  one  star  differ- 
eth  from  another  star  in  glory.  1  Cor.  xv.  41. 

Made  them  [the  hills]  afiame  with  a  glory  beyond  that 
of  amber  and  amethyst.    GeorgeEliot,  Adam  Bede,  11. 301. 

4.  The  eternal  splendor  and  happiness  of  hea- 
ven ;  celestial  bliss. 

Here  be  tears  of  perfect  moan 

"Wept  for  thee  in  Helicon,  .  .  . 

Whilst  thou,  bright  saint,  high  sit'st  in  glory. 

Milton,  Ep.  M.  of  Win. 
The  souls  of  believers  are  at  their  death  made  perfect  in 
holiness,  and  do  immediately  pass  into  glory. 

Shorter  Catechism,  ana.  37. 

5.  Distinguished  honor  or  ornament ;  that  of 
which  one  boasts  or  may  boast ;  that  of  which 
one  is  or  maybe  proud;  peculiar  distiuction; 
pride. 

During  which  time  her  powre  she  did  display 
Through  all  this  B.ealme,  the  glory  of  her  sex, 
And  first  taught  men  a  woman  to  obay. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  x.  20. 

Babylon,  the  glory  of  kingdoms,  the  beauty  of  the  Chal- 
dees'  excellency,  shall  be  as  when  God  overthrew  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah.  Isa.  xilL  19. 

His  disgrace  is  to  be  called  boy;  but  Ms  glory  is  to  sub- 
due men.  Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  i.  2. 

This  [binocular  perspective]  is  artificially  given  only  in 

the  stereoscope,  and  is  the  glory  of  this  little  instrument. 

Le  CorUe,  Sight,  p.  144. 

6.  An  attribute,  adjunct,  characteristic,  qual- 
ity, or  action  that  renders  glorious  or  illustri- 
ous :  chiefly  in  the  plural :  as,  the  glories  of  a 
great  reign;  the  glories  of  the  stage. 

Dr.  Proudie  .  .  .  had  be^n  to  look  up  to  archiepisco- 
pal  splendour,  and  the  glories  of  Lambeth,  or  at  any  rate 
of  Bishoptfaorpe.  Trollops,  Barchester  Towers,  iiL 

The  tall  amaryllisputs  forth  crimson  and  yellow  glories 
in  the  fields,  rivaling  the  pomp  of  King  Solomon. 

Mrs.  Gaskell,  Sylvia's  Lovers,  xxxviiL 

7.  A  state  of  glorying;  exultant  elation;  vain- 
glory. 

I  will  punish  .  .  .  the  glory  of  his  high  looks. 

Isa.  X.  12. 
In  militaiy  commanders  and  soldiers,  vain  glory  is  an 
essential  point ;  for  as  iron  sharpens  iron,  so  by  glory  one 
courage  sharpeneth  another. 

Bacon,  Vain  Glory  (ed.  1887). 
A  little  glory  in  a  soldier's  mouth 
Is  well-becoming. 

Beau,  arid  Fl.,  King  and  No  King,  i.  1. 
There  is  a  certain  robust  felicity  about  old  Hobbes'a 
saying  that  it  [laughter]  is  a  sudden  glory,  or  sense  of  emi- 
nency  above  others  and  our  former  selves. 

Dr.  John  Brown,  John  Leech. 

8t.  Pride  of  purpose ;  laudable  ambition. 

The  success  of  those  wars  was  too  notable  to  be  un- 
known to  your  ears,  which  all  worthy  fame  hath  glory  to 
come  unto.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

9.  In  religious  symbolism,  a  mark  of  great  dig- 
nity, consisting  of  a  combination  of  the  nim- 
bus and  the  aureola — that  is,  of  the  luminous 
halo  (nimbus)  encircling  the  head  of  the  Deity, 
of  Christ,  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  more  rarely 
and  less  properly  of  saints,  etc.,  and  the  radi- 
ance or  luminous  emanation  (aureola)  encom- 


Gloiy. —  Figure  of  Christ,  fat^de  of  Cathe- 
dral of  Augoul&ne,  France;  12th  century. 
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passing  the  whole  person.     Popularly,  it  is 
frequently  confounded  with  the  nimbus.     See 
aureola,  nimbus. 
But   every  knight 
beheld    his    fel- 
low's face 
As  in  a  glory. 
Tennyson,  Holy 
[Grail. 

10.  A  con- 
centered burst 
of  sunlight 

through  clouds, 
as  after  a 
storm ;  a  sun- 
burst; a  lumi- 
nous glow  of  re- 
flected light  up- 
on clouds. 

It  seems  possible 
that  glories  may  be 
due  to  a  cause 
somewhat  analo- 
gous to  that  which 
produces  the  spuri- 
ous rainbows. 
Tait,  Light,  §  167. 

Circle,  band  of 
glory.  See  circle, 
Aand.— Old  Glory, 
the  American  fiag.  [CoUoq.]— Order  of  Glory  (Nishan  If- 
tikar),  an  order  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  instituted  by  Mah- 
moud  n.  in  1881.—  To  be  in  one's  glory,  to  be  in  the  full 
gratification  of  one's  pride,  vanity,  etc.  =  Syn.  1.  Fa/me, 
Renown,  Honor,  Glory.  Fame  is  simply  report,  repute, 
whereby  one  is  made  widely  known  for  what  one  is,  does, 
etc. ;  it  may  be  good  or  bad,  and  is  thus  essentially  the 
same  as  celelxrity :  as,  an  evU  fame  attaches  to  all  traitors. 
Benoum  expresses  the  same  idea  through  the  notion  that 
one  is  named  again  and  again  by  the  same  persons  and 
continually  by  new  persons ;  it  may  be  bad,  but  is  generally 
good.  Fame  may  be  a  weals  word,  but  renown  is  always 
strong.  Honor  is  the  least  external  of  these  words,  in- 
dicating often  only  a  respectful  frame  of  mind  toward 
another :  as,  to  hold  one  in  honor.  The  word,  however, 
sometimes  has  the  meaning  of  a  wide  and  excellent /ame. 
It  is  the  only  one  of  the  series  that  means  acts  or  words  of 
tribute.  Glory  is  superlative  /ome.or  honor,  but  not  ne- 
cessarily of  wide  extent.    See  famous. 

It  is  usual  for  us,  when  we  would  take  off  from  the  fam« 
and  reputation  of  an  action,  to  ascribe  it  to  vainglory,  and 
a  desire  ot/ajne  in  the  actor. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  255. 

Who,  for  the  poor  renown  of  being  smart, 
Would  leave  a  sting  within  a  brother's  heart. 

Yowng,  Love  of  Fame,  1. 113. 

In  lark  and  nightingale  we  see  what  honor  hath  humility. 

Montgomery,  Humility. 

I  have  touch'd  the  highest  point  of  all  my  greatness; 

And,  from  that  full  meridian  of  my  glory, 

I  haste  now  to  my  setting.      Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  iii.  2. 

gloryi  (glo'ri),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  gloried,  ppr. 
glorying.  [<  ME.  glorien,  <  OF.  glorier  =  Pr. 
Sp.  Pg.  gloriar  =  It.  gloriare,  <  L.  gloriari, 
glory,  boast,  <  gloria,  glory,  vaunting :  see 
glory^,  ».]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  exult;  rejoice: 
always  with  in. 

Thou  gloriest  in  the  name  and  title  of  a  Christyan  man : 
why  yeldest  thou  not  unto  Christ  that  thou  owest  him 
by  reason  of  thy  profession  ?  .7.  Udall,  On  Mark  xii. 

Glory  ye  in  his  holy  name.  Ps.  cv.  3. 

To  be  "perplext  in  faith"  is  one  thing,  to  glory  in  per- 
plexity is  another.    B.  N.  Oxenhmn,  Short  Studies,  p.  276. 

2.  To  be  boastful;  exult  arrogantly:  always 
with  in. 

The  human  reason  and  judgment  ...  is  too  apt  to 
boast,  and  glory  in  itself.  Bacon,  Fable  of  Pan. 

The  Jews  had  the  wisdom  of  their  Traditions  which 
they  gloried  in,  and  despised  the  Son  of  God  himself 
when  he  came  to  alter  them.    StiMng fleet,  Sermons,  I.  ill. 

Il.t  trans.  To  make  glorious ;  glorify;  mag- 
nify and  honor. 

The  troop 
That  gloried  Venus  on  her  wedding  day. 
Greene  and  Lodge,  Looking  Glass  for  Lond.  and  Eng.  ,p.  118. 

How  he  that  glories  Heaven  with  an  honour 
Covets  to  glorify  himself  with  honesty. 

R.  Davenport,  City  Night-Cap,  i. 

glory^t,  V.  t.  [ME.  gloryyn,  <  *  glare  (of.  gloar- 
fat,  glory-fat),  a  var.  of  glair,  So.  glaur,  mud, 
filth:  see  glair,  glaur.']   To  defile;  make  dirty. 

Gloryyn,  or  wythe  onclene  thynge  defoylyn  [var.  de- 
fylynl  maculo,  deturpo.  Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  199. 

glory-hole  (gl6'ri-h61)j  n.  1.  An  opening 
through  which  the  interior  of  a  furnace  can  be 
seen  and  reached. — 2.  A  place  for  hiding  away 
things  prized;  also,  a  cupboard  for  domestic 
utensils,  as  brooms,  etc.  [CoUoq.  and  provin- 
cial.] 

You  can  bring  out  your  old  ribbon-box.  .  .  .  It's  a  char- 
ity to  clear  out  your  glory-holes  once  in  a  while. 

Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney,  We  Girls. 

glory-pea  (gl6'ri-pe),  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Clianthus. 


gloset)  »•  and  V.  A  Middle  English  form  of  glozc 
(and  of  gloss^). 

glosert,  n.  A  Middle  English  form  of  gloeei- 
(and  of  glosser^). 

glossi  (glos),  n.  [ISTot  in  ME.;  <  Icel.  glossi,  a 
blaze  (ef .  glys,  finery,  =  ODan.  glis,  gUmmer),  = 
Sw.  dial,  gldsa,  a  glowing,  dawning,  becoming 
light,  =  MHG.  glose,  a  glow,  gleam;  with  the 
verb  Sw.  dial,  glossa,  glow,  shine,  =  MLG. 
glosen  =  MHG.  glosen,  also  'glosten,  G.  dial. 
glosten,  glow,  shine;  an  extension,  with  verb- 
formative  -s,  of  leel.  gloa  =  Sw.  Dan.  glo  =  E. 
glow :  see  glow.  In  the  fig.  sense  (def.  2)  the 
word  blends  with  gloss^,  3.]  1.  A  superficial 
lustrous  smoothness,  with  soft  changing  re- 
flections, due  to  the  nature  of  the  material,  as 
distinguished  from  polish,  which  is  artificially 
produced ;  in  general,  any  glistening  smooth- 
ness, natural  or  artificial :  as,  the  gloss  of  satin, 
of  hair,  of  paint,  etc. 

Our  garments,  being,  as  they  were,  drenched  in  the  sea, 
hold  notwithstanding  their  freshness  and  glosses. 

Shale,  Tempest,  ii.  1. 
Her  hair 
In  gloss  and  hue  the  chestnut,  when  the  shell 
Divides  threefold  to  show  the  fruit  within. 

Tennyson,  The  Brook. 
The  glazing  operation  is  performed  entirely  by  the  fric- 
tion of  any  smooth  substance  upon  the  cloth ;  and  to  ren- 
der the  gloss  brighter,  a  small  quantity  of  bleached  wax  is 
previously  rubbed  over  the  suif  ace.        Ure,  Diet,  I.  575. 

Hence — 2.  External  show;  a  specious  appear- 
ance or  representation. 

The  over-daring  Talbot 
Hath  sullied  all  his  gloss  of  former  honour. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  iv.  4. 

There  Is  a  sort  of  gloss  upon  ingenious  falsehoods  that 
dazzles  the  imagination. 

Burke,  Vlnd.  of  Nat  Society,  Pret 

All  that  gives  gloss  to  sin,  all  gay 
Light  folly,  past  with  youth  away. 

Scott,  Kokeby,  i.  9. 
Goat'B-liair  gloss.  See^oatl. 
gloss^  (glos),  V.  t.  [<  gloss^,  M.]  1.  To  give  a 
superficial  luster  to ;  make  smooth  and  shilling: 
as,  to  gloss  cloth ;  to  gloss  a  horse's  coat.  Hence 
— 2.  To  impart  a  specious  appearance  to ;  hide 
under  a  smooth  false  show. 

Christians  have  handsomely  glossed  the  deformity  of 
death.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Urn-burial,  iii. 

Gloss  o'er  my  failings,  paint  me  with  a  grace 
That  Love  beholds,  put  meaning  in  my  face. 

Crabbe,  Works,  VIH.  230. 

gloss^  (glos),  n.  [In  ME.  glose  (see  gloge) ;  the 
mod.  E.  gloss  is  directly  from  the  LL.  glossa 
(ML.  also  glosa),  an  obsolete  or  foreign  difficult 
word  requiring  explanation,  later  applied  to  the 
explanation  itself,  <  Gr.  yAacaa,  Attic  y^iirra, 
the  tongue,  a  tongue  or  language,  an  obsolete 
or  foreign  word  requiring  explanation.]  1 .  A 
word  in  the  text  of  an  author,  especially  a  for- 
eign author,  requiring  explanation.  [Bare.]  — 
2.  The  explanation,  translation,  or  definition  of 
such  a  word ;  an  explanatory  note  or  remark 
upon  some  word  or  passage  in  a  text,  espe- 
cially one  written  in  the  margin,  or,  as  was  the 
practice  with  the  earliest  glosses,  between  the 
lines.  Such  glosses,  usually  as  explanations  of  latin, 
Greek,  or  Hebrew  words  in  the  vernacular  Teutonic,  Cel- 
tic, or  Komanlc  tongues,  or  as  Latin  equivalents  of  words 
in  these  tongues,  abound  in  medieval  literature,  and  are 
philologically  among  Its  most  iinportant  remains. 

The  works  touching  books  are  two ;  first,  libraries; ... 
secondly,  new  editions  of  authors,  with  more  correct  im- 
pressions, more  faithful  translations,  more  profitable 
glosses.  Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  108. 

There's  something  In  thy  looks  I  cannot  read ; 
[Prithee  be]  thy  own  gloss,  and  make  me  know 
That  doubtful  text.      Shirley,  Grateful  Servant,  i.  2. 

The  Parlament,  he  saith,  made  thit  Covnant  like  Manna, 
agreeable  to  every  mans  Falat.  This  is  another  of  his 
glosses  upon  the  Covnant.       Milton,  Eikonokla8teB,xiui 

We  can  only  conceive  that  the  line  must  have  been 
added  as  a  gloss  in  some  copy,  printed  or  manuscript, 
which  was  consulted  by  Quirini. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  347. 

Hence — 3.  An  artfully  misleading  or  false  ex- 
planation. 

They  could  wrest. 
Pervert,  and  poison  all  they  hear,  or  see, 
With  senseless  glosses.  B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  Int. 
These  with  false  Glosses  teed  their  own  Dl-nature, 
And  turn  to  Libel  what  was  meant  a  Satire. 

Congreve,  Way  of  the  World,_Epil. 
Sacred  glosses,  notes  appended  to  words  or  phrases  oc- 
curring in  the  Scriptures.  Gloss  is  sometimes  used  to 
designate  a  glossary  or  collection  of  such  notes.  There 
are  two  famous  collections  of  ancient  glosses  on  the  Vul- 
gate, the  Glossa  Ordinaria  and  the  Glossa  Inlerlmeans. 
=SyiL  2.  Comnumt,  etc.  See  remark,  n. 
gloss2(glo8),».  [InME.<?to«era(seeflrto^e,«.);<ML. 
glossare  (also  glosare),  gloss,  explain,  <  LL.fl'W- 
«a,  a  gloss:  seegloss^,n.   In  the  fig.  use  (def .  2), 


gloss 

the  word  touches  grZoMl,  I'.]    I.  trans.  1.  To  ex- 
plain by  a  gloss  or  marginal  note ;  translate ; 
hence,  to  render  clear  and  evident  by  com- 
'  ments ;  illustrate ;  comment  upon. 

In  parchment  then,  large  as  his  fields,  he  draws 
Assurances,  big  as  glosid  civil  laws.  Dcmne. 

There  is  another  collection  of  proverbs  made  by  the 
Marquis  of  Santillana.  They  are,  however,  ^either 
rhymed  nor  glossed,  but  simply  arranged  in  alphabeti- 
cal order.  Ticknor,  Span.  lit.,  I.  S41. 
There  are  several  Latin  manuscripts  glossed  more  or  less 
copiously  with  explanatory  Irish  words; 

K.  Brit,  V.  305. 


Hence — 2.  To  give  a  specious  appearance  to; 
render  specious  and  plausible ;  palliate  by  fab- 
ricated representation. 
You  have  the  art  to  gloss  the  foulest  cause.       Philips. 

II.  mtrans.  To  comment ;  write  or  make  ex- 
planatory remarks. 

But  no  man  can  glosse  upon  this  text  alter  that  manner ; 
lot  the  prophet  says,  No  shepherd  shall  pitch  his  fold 
there,  nor  shall  any  man  pass  through  it  for  ever. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Def.  of  Philos.  Cabbala,  ill. 

glossa  (glos^a),  n. ;  pi.  glossw  (-§).  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
yTuiaaa,  Attic  yTuJTTa,  the  tongue :  see  gloss^,  h.J 
1.  In  area*.,  the  tongue. — 2.  In  ewiom.,  an  appen- 
dage of  the  ligula,  situated  at  its  tip,  which  may 
be  median  and  single  or  paired  vrith  a  fellow, 
and  may  be  placed  between  lateral  paraglossse. 
See  cut  under  mouth-part. 

glossagra  (glo-sag'ra),  n.  [<  Gr.  yTioaaa,  the 
tongue,  +  aypa,  seizure,  as  in  irddaypa,  the  gout 
in  the  feet  (see  podagra),  whence  used  in  other 
compounds  (ehiragra,  etc.)  as  meaning '  gout.'] 
Same  as  glossalgia. 

glossalgia  (glo-sal'ji-a),  n.  [<  Gr.  y'kaana,  the 
tongue,  +  ^yo^,  pain.]  In  pathol.,  neuralgia 
in  the  tongue. 

glossan,  glossin  (glos'an,  -in),  n.  [Cf.  glas- 
sock.'\  Local  English  iiames  of  the  coalfish. 
Also  glassin,  glashan,  glassock. 

glossanthrax  (glo-san'thraks),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
yXuaca,  the  tongue,  +  avBpa^,  a  carbuncle.]  A 
disease  in  horses  and  cattle  characterized  by 
malignant  carbuncles  in  the  mouth,  and  espe- 
cially on  the  tongue. 

glossaria,  n.    Plural  of  glossarmm. 

glossarial  (glo-sa'ri-al),  a.  [<  glossary  +  -al.'\ 
Eelating  to,  connected  with,  or  of  the  nature 
of  a  glossary. 

In  the  glosswriaZ  index  of  former  editions,  the  reader 
has  merely  been  presented  with  a  long  list  of  words,  and 
references  to  the  passages  where  they  occur. 

Boswell,  Advertisement  to  Shakespeare. 

glossarian  (glo-sa'ri-an),  n.  [<  glossary  +  -an.'] 
A  glossarist. 

The  qualifications  of  the  ideal  glossarian. 

Quarterly  Sm.,  CXXVII.  145. 

glossarist  (glos'a-rist),  n.  [<  glossary  +  -*««.] 
1.  A  writer  of  a  gloss  or  commentary. 

The  glossarist  cites  that  passage  of  the  Electra  apropos 

of  which  we  know  that  Aristophanes  wrote  his  comment. 

Amer.  Jour.  Philol.,  VI.  160. 

3.  One  who  prepares  or  compiles  a  glossary. 

glossarium  (glo-sa'ri-um),  n.;  pi.  glossaria  (-a). 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  yTJJaaa,  a  tongue.  Cf.  glossary."] 
In  entom.,  the  long  slender  labrum  of  a  mos- 
quito or  other  predatory  dipterous  insect. 

gjfossary  (glos'a-ri),  n.;  pi.  glossaries  (-riz). 
[=  F.  glossaire  =  Sp.  glosario  =  Pg.  It.  glossa- 
rio  =  6.  glossar,  <  LL.  glossarium,  a  glossary, 

<  glossa,  a  gloss:  see  gloss^.]  A  collection  of 
glosses  or  explanations  of  words,  especially  of 
words  not  in  general  use,  as  those  of  a  dialect, 
a  locality,  or  an  art  or  science,  or  of  particular 
words  used  by  an  old  or  a  foreign  author;  a 
vocabulary  or  dictionary  of  limited  scope. 

He  spells  them  true  by  intuition's  light,' 
And  needs  no  glossary  to  set  him  right. 

Cowper,  Needless  Alarm. 

Shakespeare  stands  less  in  need  of  a  glossarii  to  most 

New  Englanders  than  to  many  a  native  of  the  old  country. 

Lowell,  Study  Windows. 

=Syn.  Vwtionary,  Lexicon,  etc.    See  vocabulary. 

Glossata  (glo-sa'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  of 
glossatus,  tongued :"  see  glossate.]  A  division  of 
insects,  containing  those  with  suctorial  mouth- 
parts  and  a  spiral  tongue  between  reflexed  pal- 
pi, corresponding  to  the  order  Lepidoptera.  Fa- 
ori<yims. 

glossate  (glos'at),  a.   [<  NL.  glossatus,  tongued, 

<  Gr.  yXaam,  tongue:  see  glossK]  Having  a 
tongue  or  glossa;  in  entom.,  haustellate,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  mandibulate;  specifically,  of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Glossata. 

glossator  (glo-sa'tor),  n.  [=  F.  glossateur  (OF. 
gloseor,  gloseur)  =  Sp.  glosador  =  It.  glosatore, 
glossators,  <  ML,  glossator,  <  glossare,  gloss, 
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explain,  <  LL.  glossa,  a  gloss:  see  gloss^.]     1. 
The  writer  of  a  gloss ;  a  glossarist ;  a  scholiast. 

And  if  you  ask  how  many  will  do  it,  courteous  John 
Semeca,  the  learned  glossator,  will  tell  you. 

Boyle,  Works,  VI.  311. 

The  whole  verse  is  perhaps  the  addition  of  an  allegoriz- 
ing glossator.  Eneyc.  Brit.,  XIII."706. 

The  codified  law — Manu  and  his  glossators — embraced 
originally  a  much  smaller  body  of  usage  than  had  been 
imagined.  Maine,  Early  Law  and  Custom,  p.  7. 

2.  Specifically,  one  of  a  class  of  jurists  in  the 
middle  ages  who  wrote  short  notes  or  glosses 
on  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis. 
gloss-buffed  (glos'buft),  a.  Buffed  or  polished 
on  the  wheel  with  rottenstone  and  oil,  or  with 
dry  chalk. 


In  surg.,  excision  of  the  tongue. 

glossed (glost),jj. a.  [I'Tp.otgloss^,v.]  Inentom., 
having  a  smooth  and  silky  luster  reflecting  a 
color  different  from  that  of  the  surface  on  which 
it  appears  to  be :  as,  glossed  with  white  or  blue. 
Such  appearances  are  generally  due  to  exceed- 
ingly minute  hairs  or  points  on  the  surface. 

glosseri  (glos'^r),  n.  [<  gloss^  -1-  -eri.]  A  pol- 
isher ;  one  who  gives  a  luster  to  something. 

glosser^  (glos'er),  n.  [<  gloss^  +  -erl.  Cf. 
glozer  and  glossator.]  A  writer  of  glosses;  a 
glossarist. 

Savigny  .  .  .  defends  his  favourite  glossers  in  the  best 
manner  he  can ;  .  .  .  [but,]  without  much  acquaintance 
with  the  ancient  glossers,  one  may  presume  to  think  that 
in  explaining  the  Pandects  .  .  .  their  deficiencies  .  .  . 
must  require  a  perpetual  exercise  of  our  lenity  and  pa- 
tience. Hallam,  Introd.  to  Lit.  of  Europe,  I.  L  §  72. 

In  both  laws  [civil  and  canon]  the  opinions  of  the  gloss- 
ers are  often  cited  as  of  equal  authority  with  the  letter  of 
the  law  or  canon. 

Stvbbs,  Medieval  and  Modem  Hist.,  p.  307. 

glossfuU,  a.  [<  gloss"^  +  -Jul.]  Glossy;  shin- 
ing. 

Clasping  his  well-strung  limbs  with  glonsefull  Steele. 

Marston,  Sophonisba,  i.  2. 

Glossic  (glos'ik),  n.  [<  Gr.  yTJiaaa,  the  tongue, 
a  language,  +  4o.]  A  phonetic  system  of  spell- 
ing invented  by  Alexander  J.  Ellis,  intended  to 
be  used  concurrently  with  the  existing  English 
orthography  (which  he  calls  Nomic,  i.  e.,  '  cus- 
tomary'), in  order  to  remedy  some  of  its  de- 
fects without  changing  its  alphabetic  form  or 
detracting  from  its  value,  it  is  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  uniformly  using  for  each  sound  the  letter  or  di- 
graph that  happens  to  be  most  commonly  used  for  such 
sound  in  the  existing  orthography.  The  following  are  the 
vowel  notations  with  their  equivalents  in  the  system  of 
this  dictionary,  and  such  of  the  consonant  combinations 
as  diif er  from  those  of  that  system.  An  inverted  period 
after  a  vowel  marks  it  as  accented. 


Diet. 

Glossic. 

Diet. 

Clossic. 

Diet. 

=    e 

0     = 

0 

ou    = 

ou 

=     i 

oa    = 

0 

eu    = 

u 

=    a 

u    = 

u 

wh    = 

hw 

=    e 

00     = 

0 

dh    = 

TH 

=    i. 

uo    = 

u 

r    = 

V  final 

=    a 

ei    = 

1 

r'    = 

T  initial 

=  a 

oi    = 

oi 

rr'    = 

rr  medial. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  Glossic : 

Ingglish  Glosik  konvai'Z  whotever  proanunsiai'shen  iz 
inten-ded  bei  dhi  reiter.  Glosik  bucks  kan  dhairfoai'  bee 
maid  too  impaar't  risee'vd  aurthoa'ipi  too  aul  reederz. 

A.  .r.  Ellis. 

glossid  (glos'id),  n.  A  bivalve  moUusk  of  the 
family  Glossidm. 

Glossidse  (glos'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Glossus  + 
-idcB.]  A  family  of  siphonate  bivalv^  mol- 
lusks,  the  heart-cockles  or  heart-shells,  typified 
by  the  genus  Glossus.  They  have  a  cordiform  shell 
with  subspiral  beaks,  2  cardinal  and  typically  2  lateral 
teeth  in  each  valve,  the  muscular  impressions  narrow,  and 
the  pallial  line  simple.  The  species  are  not  numerous. 
Also  called  Isocardiidte. 

glossily  (glos'i-li),  adv.    In  a  glossy  manner. 

glossin,  n.    See  glossan. 

Glossina  (glo-si'pa),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  yUicaa, 
tongue,  +  4na.]  1.  A  genus  of  dipterous  in- 
sects, or  flies,  of  the  family  Musddm.  G.  mor- 
sitans  is  the  terrible  tsetse-fly. — 2.  A  genus  of 
brachiopods,  of  the  family  LmgvMdm.  ■  Phillips, 
1848. — 3.  A  genus  of  pyralid  moths:  same  as 
Stericta.     GnenSe,  1854. 

glossiness  (glos'i-nes),  n.  The  quality  of  being 
glossy;  the  luster  or  brightness  of  a  smooth 
surface. 

Their  surfaces  had  asmoothness  and  glossiness  much  sur- 
passing whatever  I  had  observed  in  marine  or  common 
ialt.  Boyle,  Works,  VI.  606. 

glossing  (glos'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  gloss\  v.] 
In  silk-manuf.,  an  operation  of  twistingthe  hanks 
of  silk,  after  dyeing,  and  when  perfectly  dry. 
They  are  given  a  stated  and  progressive  tension,  the  ob- 
ject being  to  complete  the  separation  of  the  double  silk 


glossohyal 

fiber  into  its  constituent  fibers  and  to  add  luster.    Some- 
times called  stringing. 
glossingly  (glos'ing-li),  adv.   In  a  glossing  man- 
ner; by  way  of  or  as  a  gloss. 

Then  she  began  glossingly  to  praise  beauty. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  ilL 

Glossiptila  (glo-sip'ti-la),  n.  [NL.,  <-Gr.  y\aaaa, 
tongue,  +  nri/Mv,  down.]  The  typical  genus  of 
Glossiptilince.  There  is  but  one  species,  G.  rufleoUis, 
of  Jamaica,  foi-merly  called  Ain^rican  hedge-sparrow  and 
now  rufous-throated  tanager.    P.  L.  Sclater,  1856. 

Glossiptilinae  (glo-sip-ti-li'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Glossiptila  +  -ince.]  A  subfamily  of  Cmrebidce, 
typified  by  the  genus  Glossiptila,  containing 
guitguits  with  short,  thick,  conical,  and  scarce- 
ly curved  bill. 

glossist  (glos'ist),  n.  [<  gloss^  +  4st.]  A 
writer  of  glosses;  a  glossarist. 

To  establish  by  law  a  thing  wholly  unlawfull  and  dis- 
honest is  an  aifirmation  was  never  heard  of  .  .  .  till  it 
was  rais'd  by  inconsiderate  glossists  from  the  mistake  of 
this  text.  Milton,  Tetrachordon. 

It  is  quite  conceivable  how  the  glossist  quoted  .  .  .* 
could  render  Wuotan  by  Mars. 

Grimm,  Teut.  Mythol.  (trans.),  I.  197.' 

glossitic  (glo-sit'ik),  a.  [<  glossitis  +  -ic]  Per- 
taining to  or  affected  with  glossitis. 

glossitis  (glo-si'tis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  yXaaaa,  the 
tongue,  +  4tis.]  In  pathol.,  inflammation  of 
the  tongue.    Also  glottitis. 

glossless  (glos'les),  a.  [<  gloss''-  -f-  -less.]  With- 
out gloss  or  luster. 

Glossless  vases  painted  in  dull  ochre  browns  and  reds. 
Encye.  Brit.,  XIX.  612. 

glosslyt  (glos'li),  a.  [<  gloss^  +  -ly^.]  Appear- 
ing glossy  or  specious ;  bright.    Cowley. 

glossocele  (glos'o-sel),  n.  [=  F.  glossocMe,  < 
Gr.  yXaaca,  the  tongue,  +  KfiT^rj,  a  tumor.]  In 
pathol.,  swelled  tongue;  a  state  of  inflamma- 
tion or  oedematous  engorgement  of  the  tongue 
which  makes  it  project  from  the  mouth. 

glossocomion  (glos"o-ko-mi'on),  n.  Same  as 
qlossocomium. 

giossocomium  (glos"o-k9-nu'um),  n. ;  pi.  glos- 
socomia (-a).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  yTiuamiw/ielov,  CyyUJaaa, 
the  tongue,  a  tongue,  the  reed  of  a  pipe,  +  ico/ielv, 
keep,  take  care  of.]  In  archceol.:  (a)  A  small 
ease  used  for  holding  the  tongues  of  wind-in- 
struments, (i)  A  box  or  case  in  which  a  frac- 
tured limb  was  incased. 

glosso-epiglottio  (glos"6-ep-i-glot'ik),  a.  [< 
Gr.  yTMcraa,  tongue,  +  iiriyTiaTTii,  the  epiglottis.] 
Pertaining  to  the  tongue  and  the  epiglottis :  ap- 
plied to  folds  of  mucous  membrane  which  pass 
from  one  to  the  other. 

glOSSOgraph  (glos'o-graf ),  ■».  [<  Gr.  yXdaaa,  the 
tongue,  a  gloss,  +  yp&tpeiv,  write.]  1.  An  in- 
strument for  recording  the  movements  of  the 
tongue,  as  in  speaking. 

Glossograph.— An  instrument  consisting  of  an  ingeni- 
ous combination  of  delicate  levers  and  blades,  which, 
placed  upon  the  tongue  and  lips,  and  under  the  nostrils 
of  the  speaker,  are  vibrated  by  the  movements  of  the 
former,  and  the  breath  flowing  from  the  latter. 

Greer,  Diet,  of  Elect.,  p.  69. 

2.  Same  as  glossographer,  1. 

A  glance  at  this  scholium  is  enough  to  show  that  its 
author,  like  so  many  other  editors  and  glossographs,  .  .  . 
made  up  a  good  part  of  his  note  directly  from  his  text. 

Amer.  Jour.  Philol.,  VI.  168. 

glossographer  (glo-sog'ra-f^r),  n.  [=  P.  glos- 
sograplte  =  It.  glossografo,  .<  Gr.  yluaaoypaxjiog, 
writing  glosses,  interpreting  glosses :  see  glos- 
sography.]  1.  A  writer  of  glosses;  a  commen- 
tator; a  scholiast. 

Some  words  I  believe  may  pose  the  ahleitglossographer 
now  living.  Blount,  Ancient  Tenures,  ftef. 

Speght  was  the  first  editor  who  gave  a  more  complete 
edition  of  Chaucer,  with  the  useful  appendage  of  a  glos- 
sary, the  first  of  its  kind,  and  which  has  been  a  fortunate 
acquisition  for  later  glossograpJiers. 

I.  D' Israeli,  Amen,  of  Lit.,  L  202. 

2.  A  writer  on  the  tongue  and  its  diseases. 
glossographical  (glos-6-graf 'i-kal),  a.    [<  glos- 

sography  +  -io-al.]    Pertaining  to  or  of  the 

nature  of  glossography. 
glossograpny  (glo-sog'ra-fi),  n.    [=  F.  glosso- 


interpreting  glosses  (not  used  in  lit.  sense  'writ- 
ing about  the  tongue'),  <  y/lacrtTa,  the  tongue, 
a  gloss,  +  ypa<l>ei,v,  write.]  1.  The  vmting  of 
glosses  or  explanatory  comments  on  a  text. 
— 2.  In  anat.,  a  description  of  the  tongue. — 
3.  A  description  and  grouping  of  languages. 
[Rare.] 
glossohyal (glos-o-hi'al),  a.  and».  [<  Gr.  yTiaa- 
(70,  tongue,  +  E.  hy{oid)  +  -al.]    I.  a.  Pertain- 


glossohyal 

ing  to  the  tongae  and  the  hyoid  bone ;  hyoglos- 
sal: thus,  the  hyoglossus  is  a  glossohyal  muscle. 
The  basihyal  ia  rather  flattened  from  aboTe  downwards, 
arched  with  the  concavity  behind,  and  sends  forward  a 
long,  median,  pointed,  compressed  glossohyal  process. 

W.  H.  Flower,  Osteology,  p.  163. 

II.  n.  In  onjiife.,  a  bone  or  cartilage  situated 
in  front  of  the  basihyal,  and  constituting  the 
hard  basis  of  the  tongue ;  a  median  unpaired 
element  of  the  hyoidean  arch, 
glossolalia  (glos-o-la'U-a),  ».  [<  6r.  ylacaa, 
tongue,  +  /ki/Ua,' talking,  speaking,  <  la^lv, 
talk,  speak.]  The  gift  of  tongues ;  the  abil- 
ity to  sneak  foreign  languages  without  having 
consciously  learned  them.  This  power  is  as- 
serted to  be  sometimes  present  in  somnambu- 
listic persons. 

The  Irvlngites  who  have  written  on  the  subject  .  .  . 
malte  a  marlced  distinction  between  the  Pentecostal  glos- 
solalia In  foreign  languages,  and  the  Corinthian  glossolalia 
In  devotional  meetings. 

Schaf,  Hist.  Christ.  Church,  I.  §  24. 

*  glossolaly  (glos'6-la-li),  n.    Same  as  glossolalia. 

Glossolepti  (glos-6-lep'ti),  n.vl.      [NL.,  <  Gr. 

yVksaa,  tongue,  +  ?i£wT6^,  slender,  delicate.]    A 

froup  of  mammals  distingoished  by  the  slen- 
emess  of  the  tongue.     Wiegmann. 

GlOSSOliga  (glo-sol'i-ga),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ylaaaa, 
tongue,  -1-  L.  ligare,  bind,  tie.]  A  genus  of  sala- 
manders, of  the  family  Pleurodelidce,  having  a 
completed  quadratojugal  arch.  G.  poireU,  the 
type,  is  an  Algerian  species. 

glossological  (glos-0-loj'i-kal),  a.  Pertaining 
to  glossology. 

glossologist  (glo-sol'o-jist),  n.     [<  glossology  + 
-is*.]     1.  One  who  writes  glosses  or  compiles 
glossaries. — 3.  A  philologist;  one  versed  in  or 
engaged  in  the  study  of  glossology. 
Also  gloUologist. 

glossology  (glo-sol'o-ji),  n.  [=  F.  glossologie, 
<  Gr.  yXaaaa,  Attic  yTArra,  tongue,  language,  a 
gloss,  -I-  -Aoym,  <  Xtyeiv,  speak:  see  -ology."]  1. 
The  definition  and  explanation  of  terms,  as 
of  a  dialect,  a  science,  etc. —  2.  The  science 
of  language;  universal  grammar;  comparative 
philology;  glottology. 

Glossology  was  mainly  brought  into  being  by  inquiries 
concerning  the  original  language  spoken  by  man. 

Whiwell. 
We  hear  it  [the  science  of  language]  spoken  of  as  Com- 

garative  Philology,  Scientific  Etymology,  Phonology,  and 
T       •  "      " ■     ■- 


Max  Muller,  Scl.  of  Lang.,  p.  13. 

Also  glottology. 

glossonomy  (glo-son'o-mi),  n.  [<  Gr.  ykoiaaa, 
tongue,  -f-  v6/Mig,  law.]  Study  of  the  laws  and 
principles  of  language.     [Eare.] 

Glossophaga  (glo-sof'a-ga),  ».  [Nli.,  <  Gr. 
y2&aaa,  tongue,  -I-  ^ayelv,  eat.]  A  genus  of 
South  American  phyUostomine  bats.  These  bats 
are  provided  with  a  very  long,  slender,  extensile  tongue. 


Glossophaga  nigra, 

brushy  at  the  end,  which  was  formerly  erroneously  thought 
to  be  used  to  facilitate  the  flow  of  blood  in  their  supposed 
blood-sucking  operations.  They  are,  however,  frugiyo- 
rous,  the  tongue  being  used  to  lick  out  the  soft  pulp  of 
fruits.    There  are  several  species,  one  of  which  is  ft  nigra. 

Glossophagee  (glo-sof 'a-je),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of 
Glossophaga.']  The  group  of  bats  of  which  Glos- 
sophaga is  the  type,  having  a  slender  extensile 
tongue,  the  snout  slender  and  attenuate,  the 
tail  short  or  wanting,  and  the  teeth  very  nar- 
row and  variable  in  number.  There  are  several 
genera  and  species. 

glossopliagine  (ghj-sof  a-jin),  a.  [As  Glosso- 
phaga +  -«nei.]  Feeding  by  means  of  a  long 
extensile  tongue  which  gathers  food  and  con- 
veys it  into  the  mouth,  as  a  bat  of  the  genus 
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Glossophaga,  or  an  ant-eater  of  the  genus  Myr- 
mecophaga  or  the  genus  Orycteropus;  specifi- 
cally, of  or  pertaining  to  the  Glossophagw. 

glossopharyngeal  (glos'''6-fa-rin'je-al),  a.  and 
n.  [C  Gr.  yXaaja,  the  tongue,  -t-  (papvy^,  pha- 
rynx.] I.  a.  In  anat.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
tongue  and  the  phaiynx — Glossopharyngeal  gan- 
glia. See  jran^iioTs.— Glossopharyngeal  nerve,  a  large 
nerve  distributed  to  the  tongue  and  the  pharynx ;  the  ninth 
cranial  nerve  of  the  new  numeration;  of  the  old,  forming 
(with  the  pneumogastric  and  spinal  accessory)  a  part  of 
the  eighth  cranial  nerve.  It  Is  a  nerve  of  common  sensa- 
tion of  the  fauces,  pharynx,  tonsil,  etc.,  and  of  the  special 
sense  of  taste  of  all  parts  of  the  tongue  to  which  it  is  dis- 
tributed. It  is  the  smallest  one  of  the  three  which  toge- 
ther formed  the  eighth  nerve  in  the  numeration  of  Willis. 
Its  apparent  origin  is  by  several  filaments  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  medulla  oblongata  in  the  groove  between  the 
restiform  and  olivary  bodies.  It  leaves  the  cranial  cavity 
by  the  jugular  or  posterior  lacerate  foramen,  together 
with  the  pneumogastric  and  spinal  accessory,  and  passes 
forward  between  the  jugular  vein  and  the  internal  carotid 
artery.  It  descends  along  the  side  of  the  neck  in  front  of 
this  artery,  forming  an  arch  upon  the  stylopharyngeus  mus- 
cle and  the  middle  constrictor  of  the  pharynx,  and  passes 
beneath  the  hyoglossus  to  be  distributed  in  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  fauces,  etc.  In  the  jugular  foramen  it  has 
two  ganglia:  the  upper,  the  jugular  ganglion;  the  lower, 
the  petrous  or  Andersch's  ganglion.  It  has  branches  of 
communication  with  the  pneumogastric,  facial,  and  sym- 
pathetic nerves.  Its  branches  of  distribution  are  called 
the  tympanic  (Jacobson's  nerve),  carotid,  pharyngeal,  ton- 
silar,  lin^gual,  and  TmiscvXar  nerves.  See  second  cut  under 
brain. 
II.  n.  The  glossopharyngeal  nerve. 

Glossophora  (glo-sof  o-ra),  «.  pi.  [NL..  rieut. 
pi.  of  glossophorus :  see  ghssophorous.]  A  main 
branch  of  the  phylum  Molhisca,  containing  all 
true  moUusks  except  the  lam^llibranohs  or 
headless  mollusks,  which  are  contrasted  as 
lApocephala. 

glossophorous  (glo-sof 'o-rus),  a.  [<  NL.  g^los- 
sophorus,  <  Gr.  y'Xoaaa,  tongue,  -I-  -fipog,  <  ibepuv 
=  E.  bear^.']  Having  a  tongue ;  speoiflcally,  in 
MoUusoa,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Glossophora. 

The  very  general  presence  of  jaws  in  the  Glossophorous 
mollusca.  Science,  IV.  143. 

glossoplegia  (glos-6-ple'ji-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
ylaaaa,  the  tongue,  -I-  'Thryv,  a  stroke,  <  Tr'Af/aauv, 
strike.]     Jjipathol.,  paralysis  of  the  tongue. 

Glossoporidse  (glos-o-por'i-de),  n.  pi.     [NL., 

<  Glossoporus,  the  typical  genus  (<  Gr.  ylaaaa, 
tongue,  +  nSpoc,  a  passage),  +  -idee.']  Same  as 
Clepsinidw. 

Glossopteris  (glo-sop'te-ris),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
ylisaaa,  tongue,  +  T^rsplg,  a  fern,  <  TrrepAv,  a  fea- 
ther, =  B.  feather.]  The  name  given  by  Bron- 
gniart  (in  1828)  to  a  genus  of  fossil  ferns  oocur- 
ringin  the  coal-measures  of  Australia  andlndia. 
The  nervation  is  distinctly  reticulate,  especially  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  rachls  or  middle  nerve.  The  paleontologi- 
cal  relations  of  the  formation  in  which  this  fern  occurs 
have  been  and  still  are  a  subject  of  doubt  and  difficulty. 

glossoscopy  (glo-sos'ko-pi),  n.  [<  Gr.  yTuiaaa, 
tongue,  +  -aKowia,  <  aiameiv,  view.]  In  med., 
examination  of  the  tongue  as  a  means  of  diag- 
nosis. 

glossotheca  (glos-o-the'ka),  «. ;  pi.  glossothecw 
(-se).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ylaaaa,  tongue,  +  driicri,.  a 
case:  see  theca.]  In  entom.,  the  tongue-case, 
or  that  part  of  the  integument  of  a  pupa  inclos- 
ing the  haustellum,  as  in  many  LepidoptBra. 

Glossotherium  (glos-o-the'ri-um),  ».  fNL.,  < 
Gr.  ylaaaa,  tongue,  +  'driplov,  a  wild  beast.]  A 
fossU  genus  of  South  American  ant-eaters,  of 
the  family  Myrmecophagidm.     Owen. 

glossotpmy  (glo-sot'o-mi),  n.  [=F.glossotomie, 

<  Gr.  ylaaaa,  the  tongue,  4-  ro/iTJ,  a  cutting.  Cf. 
7/lo(T(70rO|UEiV,  out  out  the  tongue.]  1.  hi  anat., 
dissection  of  the  tongue. — 2.  In  surg.,  excision 
of  the  tongue ;  glossectomy. 

glossotype  (glos'o-tip),  n.  [<  Gr.  ylaaaa,  tongue, 
language,  +  tvwoc,  impression,  type.  Cf .  Glos- 
sic]  One  of  the  phonetic  systems  invented  by 
A.  J.  EUis. 

GIOSSUS  (glos'us),  n.  [NL.,<  Gr.  ylaaaa,  tongue : 
see  gloss^.]  A  genus  of  bivalves,  typical  of  the 
family  Glossidce.    Also  called  Isocardia. 

glossy  (glos'i),  a.  [<  gloss^  +  -2/1.]  1.  Possess- 
ing a  gloss;  smooth  and  shining;  reflecting 
luster  from  a  smooth  or  polished  surface. 

A  raven,  while  with  glossy  breast 
Her  new-laid  eggs  she  fondly  pressed. 

Cowper,  A  Fable. 

With  a  riding-whip 
leisurely  tapping  a  glossy  boot. 

Tennyson,  Maud,  xiii. 

3.  Having  a  fair  or  specious  appearance ;  plaus- 
ible. 

He  (Lord  Chesterfield],  however,  with  that  glossy  du- 
plicity which  was  his  constant  study,  affected  to  be  quite 
unconcerned.  Boswell,  Johnson. 

Gloster,  Gloucester  (glos'ter),  n.  iGloster  is 
a  short  speUing  of  Gloucester,  <  ME.  GUmeestre, 


glout 

<  AS.  Gledwceaster,  Gledwanceaster.  For  ceas- 
ter,  city,  see  Chester.]  A  kind  of  cheese  for 
wmoh  the  county  of  Gloucester  in  England  is 
famous.  There  are  two  varieties,  known  as  single  and 
double,  the  latter  being  made  of  the  richer  milk.  See 
GHoucestershire  cheese,  under  cheese^. 
gloteroust,  a.  [ME.,  <  glotery  +  -ous.  Cf.  glut- 
tonous.]   Gluttonous. 

A  mygal  that  is  a  beeste  bom  trecherows  to  bigile,  and 
moost  gloterom.  Wyclif,  Lev.  xi.  30  (Orf.). 

glotont,  glotoimt,  n.    Middle  English  forms  of 


glotouiet,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  glut- 


glottal  (glot'al),  a.  [<  glott-is  +  -al]  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  formed  by  the  glottis :  as,  a 
glottal  catch. 

Mr.  Ellis  .  .  .  assigns  to  the  "  sonant  h  "  and  the  sec- 
ond element  of  the  "sonant  aspirates"  a  sound  which  is 
practically  that  of  a  glottal  "r." 
H.  Sweet,  quoted  by  J".  A.  H.  Murray,  9th  Ann.  Add.  to 

[PhUol.  Soc. 
glottet,  V.    An  obsolete  variant  of  glut. 
glottic!  (glot'ik),  a.      [<  Gr.  ylumicdg,  of  the 
tongue,  <  ylMTTag^ttia  form  of  ylaaaa,  tongue: 
see  gloss^.]     1.  Pertaining  to  the  tongue. — 2. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  glottology;  glottological. 
glottic^  (glot'ik),  a.    [<  glott-is  +  -ie.]   Pertain- 
ing to  the  glottis.    -Also  glottidean.  • 
glOttid  (glot'id),  n.     [<  glottis  (■4d).]    A  glot- 
tal sound. 

A  glottid  is  the  action  of  the  vocal  chords  in  altering  the 

form  of  the  glottis  or  tongue-shaped  space  between  them. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXII.  382. 

glottidean  (glo-tid'e-an),  a.  [<  glottis  {4dr)  + 
-ean.]    Same  as  gloiUc^. 

glottides,  n.    Plural  of  glottis. 

Glottidia  (glo-tid'i-a),  n.  [NL.  (Ball,  1870), 
<  Gr.  ylarra,  tongue:  see  glotUs,  gloss^.]  A 
genus  of  brachiopods,  of  the  family  JUnguUdce, 
replacing  lAngula  proper  in  American  waters. 
The  type  is  L.  or  ft  albida  of  the  Californian  coast.  The 
common  species  of  the  Carolina  coast  and  southward, 
formerly  called  Lingula  pyramidata  (Stimpson),  ia  now 
known  as  ft  audebarti. 

glottis  (glot'is),  m. ;  pi.  pJoMJi^es  (-i-dez).  [=F. 
glotte  =  Sp.  glotis  =  Pg.  glote,  glotis  =  It.  gWt- 
tide,  <  NL.  glottis,  the  ^ottis  (L.  glotUs,  a  Uttle 
bird  so  called),  <  Gr.  yluTTiQ,  the  mouth  of  the 
windpipe,  the  glottis,  <  ylarra,  Attic  form  of 
ylaaaa,  the  tongue:  see  gloss^.]  1.  In  anat, 
the  mouth  of  the  windpipe;  the  opening  at 
the  top  of  the  larynx ;  the  chink,  cleft,  or  fis- 
sure between  the  vocal  cords.  It  closes  to  a  slit- 
like  opening  during  phonation,  through  the  approximation 
of  the  vocal  cords.  The  term  designates  most  strictly  the 
opening  itself,  sometimes  distinguished  as  rimaglottidie, 
but  is  also  applied  to  the  opening  with  the  contiguous 
limiting  structures,  as  in  the  expression  'oedema  of  the 
glottis,'  much  as  the  term '  mouth '  is  used  so  as  to  include 
the  lips.  The  ventral  or  anterior  portion  of  the  glottis, 
called  glottis  vocaMs,  is  bounded  by  the  true  vocal  cords ; 
the  dorsal  or  posterior  part,  glottis  respiratoria,  by  the 
internal  margins  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages. 
3.  The  reed  or  tongue  of  certain  ancient  musi- 
cal instruments. — 3.  In  ornith.,  an  old  name 
of  the  greenshank;  subsequently  taken  as  the 
specific  name  of  the  same,  Totamas  glottis;  made 
by  Koch  in  1816  the  generic  name  of  the  same, 

Glottis  dtiloropus stroke  of  the  glottis,  a  sudden 

approximation  of  the  vocal  cords  whereby  a  tone  is  pro- 
duced promptly  and  clearly,  without  aspiration.  Also 
called  shock  of  the  glottis. 

glottitis  (glo-ti'tis),  «.    Same  as  glossitis. 

glottogonic  (glot-o-gon'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  ylorre, 
tongue,  language,"+  y6voQ,  generation,  <  V  yev, 
produce.]  Relating  to  the  origin  of  language 
or  of  languages. 

The  general  interest  still  clung  to  Bopp's  old  glottogonic 
problems.  Eneyc.  Brit.,  XVIIL  782. 

glottologic,  glottological  (glot-o-loj'ik,  -i-kal), 
a.  [<  glottology  +  -4e-al.]  Pertaining  to  glot- 
tology: as,  glottologic  observation  and  research. 

glottologist  (glo-tol'o-jist),  n.  [<  glottology  + 
-ist.]    Same  as  glossologist. 

glottology  (glo-tol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  ylarra,  Attie 
form  of  ylaaaa,  tongue,  language,  +  -Ixyyla,  < 
Uyetv,  speak:  see  -ology.]    Same  as  glossology. 

Gloucester,  n.    See  G&ster. 

glour,  V.  and  n.    See  glower. 

glout  (glout),  V.  i.  [Formerly  also  glowt;  <  ME. 
glowten;  another  form  of  gloat,  q.  v.]  1.  To 
gaze  attentively;  stare. 

Whosoever  attempteth  anything  for  the  publike,  .  .  . 

the  same  setteth  himself  e  upon  a  stage  to  be  gUmted  upon 

by  every  evil  eye.  „     , 

Translators  of  Bible  (ed.  1611)  to  the  Beader. 

In  short,  I  cou'd  not  glout  upon  a  Man  when  he  comes 

into  a  Boom,  and  laugh  at  him  when  he  goes  out. 

Wycherley,  Plain  Dealer,  li.  1. 

2.  To  pout ;  look  suUen. 

Jermy  (turning  away  and  glowting).  I  declare  it,  I  won't 
bear  it,  Gibber,  Provoked  Husband,  iv. 


giouc 

Mrs.  Western  had  changed  her  mind  on  the  very  point 
of  departure ;  and  had  been  in  what  is  vulgarly  called  a 
glmitvng  humour  ever  since.    Fiadimg,  Tom  Jones,  vii.  8. 

[Chiefly  pro  v.  Eng.] 
glout  (glont), «.    \iglout,v.']    A  stdlen  or  sxOky 
look  or  manner;  a  pout.     [Obsolete  or  prov. 
Eng.]  —  In  the  glout,  in  the  sulks. 

Mamma  was  in  the  plmct  with  her  poor  daughter  all  the 
way.  Richardson,  Clarissa  Harlowe,  II.  140. 

glove  (gluv),  n.  [<  ME.  glove,  glofe,  <  AS.  glof 
(>  leel.  glofi),  a  glove;  possibly  <  ge-,  a  gen- 
eral or  ooUeetive  prefix  (see  j-l).  +  *ldf  (not 
found)  =  Goth,  lofa  =  Icel.  lofi,  >  E.  loof,  the 
palm  of  the  hand :  see  loof.']  1 .  A  covering  for 
the  hand  having  a  separate  sheath  for  each  fin- 
ger, and  thus  distinguished  from  a  mitten. 
Sieves  are  made  ol  a  great  variety  of  textile  materials,  of 
flexible  leather,  fur,  etc.  The  form  or  malse  of  gloves  has 
sometimes  constituted  an  indication  of  the  rank  of  the 
wearer.  Particular  significance  was  formerly  attached  to 
certain  uses  of  gloves,  as  to  the  wearing  in  the  helmet  or 
oap  of  a  glove  given  by  a  lady  as  a  favor  or  cognizance,  or 
of  one  wrested  from  an  enemy  as  a  challenge ;  also  to  the 
throwing  down  of  a  glove  as  a  defiance.    See  gauntletTi. 

Tor  he  vtterliche  leueth  the  kepyng  of  hem  [his  hands], 

and  neuer  but  whenne  he  bereth  haukes,  ne  veseth  he 

Sl<me».  Robert  of  Glomester,  p.  482,  note. 

Marie  Hamilton 's  to  the  kirk  gane, 

Wi*  gloves  upon  her  hands. 

The  Queen's  Jfarie  (Child's  Ballads,  IIL  115). 

When  AlenQon  and  myself  were  down  together,  I  plucked 

this  glove  from  his  helm ;  if  any  man  challenge  this,  he  is 

a  friend  to  Alen^on,  and  an  enemy  to  our  person ;  if  thou 

encounter  any  such,  apprehend  him,  an  thou  dost  me  love. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  7. 

2.  Specifically,  a  boxing-glove. — 3.  In  hat- 
indking,  a  wooden  scraper  used  in  felting  hats 

in  the  battery.    It  is  tied  to  the  hand Bishop's 

or  episcopal  gloves,  the  gloves  which  have  formed  part 
of  a  bishop's  insignia  in  the  Western  Church  since  the 
ninth  or  tenth  century.  Also  called  ehirotheca,  and  in 
older  times  gwantus  (gantus,  vantus,  iixmiua,  wanto)  and 
ma/nica. 

The  episcopal  glove,  with  its  tassel,  or  tuft  of  silk,  is  well 
seen  on  Archbishop  Chicheley's  efflgy,  in  Canterbury  cathe- 
dral. Rock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  iL  162,  note. 

Glove  Of  mail.  See  fl'at««Ke«i.— Hand  and  glove.  See 
Aomd.— Hawk's  glove,  in  falconry,  a  glove  worn  to  pro- 
tect the  hand  from  the  bird's  talons.    See  ha/mking-gtove. 

At  Hampton  Court,  in  the  jewel  house,  were  seven 
hamkes'  gloves  embroidered. 

Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  92. 
To  bite  one's  glove,  to  indicate  determined  and  mortal 
hostility. 

Stem  Butherford  right  little  said, 
But  dig  his  glove,  and  shook  his  head. 

Scott,  Jj.  of  L.  M.,vi.  7. 

To  handle  without  gloves,  to  treat  without  hesitation ; 

deal  with  in  a  vigorous  manner  and  without  ceremony 

or  squeamishness.— To  take  up  the  glove,  to  accept  a 

challenge.— To  throw  down  the  glove,  to  challenge 

to  single  combat.    See  under  gavmUeP-. 
glove  (gluv),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  gloved,  ppr. 

gloving.     [<  glove,  ».]    To  cover  with  or  as  with 

a  glove. 

Hence  therefore,  thou  nice  crutch ; 
A  scaly  gauntlet  now,  with  joints  of  steel. 
Must  glove  this  hand.  Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  i.  1. 

A  Hauke  hee  esteemes  the  true  burthen  of  Nobilitie, 
and  is  exceeding  ambitious  to  seeme  delighted  in  the 
sport,  and  haue  his  fist  Glov'd  with  his  lesses. 

Bp.  Earle,  Micro-Cosmographie,  An  Vp-start  Countrey 

rKnight. 
My  right  hand  will  be  gloved,  Janet, 
My  left  hand  will  be  bare. 
The  Young  Tamlane  (Child's  Ballads,  1. 121). 

glove-band  (gluv'band),  ».  A  strap  or  ribbon 
formerly  used  to  confine  the  glove  round  the 
wrist  or  arm.  They  were  sometimes  made  of  horsehair 
so  woven  as  to  be  elastic ;  ribbons  tied  in  ornamental  bows 
were  also  at  one  time  fashionable. 

glove-buttoner  (gluv'but"n-&r),  n.  A  small 
button-hook  used  for  buttoning  gloves.  Also 
called  glove-clasp. 

glove-calf  (gluv'kaf ),  n.  A  kind  of  calfskin  or 
morocco  leather.     See  the  extract. 

Olave-eaif  and  glove-sheep  are  also  subnames  for  Mo- 
rocco leather,  and  are  used  principally  for  toppings  for 
button,  laced,  and  congress  [shoes]. 

C.  T.  Davis,  leather,  p.  625. 

glove-clasp  (gluv'klasp), ».  1.  A  glove-band. 
— 2.  Same  as  glove-buttoner. 

glove-fight  (gluv'fit),  n.  A  pugilistic  contest 
in  whi^  the  hands  are  covered  with  boxing- 
gloves. 

glove-hook  (gluv'huk),  n.  A  hook  used  in  fas- 
tening gloves. 

glove-leather  (gluv'leTH"6r),  n.  Leather  for 
making  gloves. 

glove-money  (gluv'mun'i),  n.  A  gratuity  given 
to  servants  ostensibly  to  buy  them  gloves; 
hence,  formerly,  extraordinary  rewards  given 
to  officers  of  English  courts,  etc. ;  also,  money 
given  by  the  sheriff  of  a  county  in  which  no  of- 
fenders were  left  for  execution  to  the  clerk  of 
assize  and  the  judges'  officers.  Also  glove-silver. 


2547  glow-lamp 

See  gaunt-    6.  To  be  intense  or  vehement ;  have  or  exhibit 
force,  ardor,  or  animation. 


glove-of-mail  (gluv'ov-mal'),  « 
lefi-,  1.  ••  " 

glover  (gluv'6r),  n.  [<  ME.  glover,  glovere; 
<  glove  +  i-eri.]  One  whose  occupation  is  to 
make  or  sell  gloves,  other  articles  of  soft  leather, 
for  dress  or  ornament,  were  also  formerly  regularly  made 
by  gloveifl,  such  as  leather  breeches,  leggings,  shirts,  bags, 
pouches,  and  purses. 

We  saw  among  them  leather  dressed  like  glouers'  lea- 
ther, and  thicke  thongs  like  white  leather  of  a  good  length. 
Hakluyts  Voyages,  III.  100. 
The  country  was  full  of  the  scattered  spoil  of  the  mon- 
asteries ;  .  .  .  the  glovers  of  Malmesbury  wrapped  their 
goods  m  them.  J.  H.  Shorthouse,  John  Inglesant,  iL 

Glovers'  stitch,    (a)  The  stitch  peculiar  to  the  seams  of 
gloves.    (f>)  In  surg.,  the  continuous  suture. 

Glover  s  tower.    Same  as  denitrificdtor. 

glove-sheep  (gluv'shep),  n.  A  particular  sort 
of  sheepsBn  or  morocco.  See  extract  xmder 
glove-calf. 

glove-smeld  (gluv'sheld),  n.  A  contrivance 
adopted  in  the  sixteenth  centiuT'  for  arming 
the  left  hand 
for  parrying 
thrusts  and 
blows.  It  had 
usually  the  form  of 
a  nearly  quadran- 
gular buckl  er,  from 
8  to  10  inches  wide 
and  a  little  longer, 
fixed  to  a  gauntlet 
which  could  be 
secured  round  the 
wrist;  in  this  way 
the  buckler  was 
held  firmly,  and 
could  not  be  struck 
from  the  hand. 
Also  called  gaunt- 
let-shield. 

glove-silver  (gluv'siFv^r),  n.    Same  as  glove- 


Glove-shield,  igth  century.    (From  Viollet- 
le-Duc's  "Diet,  du  Mobilierfran^ais.") 


glove-sponge  (gluv'spunj),  n.  A  finger-sponge. 

glove-stretcher  (gluv'streoh'^er),  n.  A  scissors- 
shaped  instrument  for  insertion  into  the  fingers 
of  gloves  to  stretch  them,  that  they  may  be 
more  easily  drawn  on.  Its  action  is  the  reverse 
of  that  of  scissors. 

gloving  (gluv'ing),  n.  [<  glove,  n.,  +  -mg^.] 
The  maMng  of  gloves;  the  occupation  of  a 
glover. 

The  gloving  brings  a  large  amount  of  comfort  into  the 
homes  of  the  peasantry  of  the  west  [of  England]. 

Library  Mag.,  July,  1886,  p.  263. 

glow  (glo),  V.     [<  ME.  glowen,  <  AS.  glowan 
(pret.  gledw,  pp.  *gldwen)  =  D.  gloejjen  =  MIiGr. 
gloien,  glogen  =  OHG.  gluoen,  MHGr.  gliien, 
gluejen,  Gr.  gliihen  =  leel.  gloa,  glow,  glitter, 
shine,  =  Sw.  dial,  and  Dan.  glo,  glow  (and  with 
a  deflected  sense,  Sw.  Dan.  glo,  stare).    Hence 
gleecP-,  gloom  {gloam,  glum),  and  gloss^,  akin  to 
gloat,  glout,  glore,  glower,  and  perhaps,  remote- 
ly, to  glad,  glade^,  glared,  glass,  glim,  glimmer, 
glisten,  etc.]     I.  intrans.  1.  To  bum  with  an 
intense  heat,  especially  without  flame;  give 
forth  bright  light  and  heat ;  be  incandescent. 
Now  the  wasted  brands  do  glow.    Shak. ,  M.  N.  D.,  v.  2. 
And  was  to  him  beholding  it  most  like 
A  little  spark  extinguish'd  to  the  eye 
That  glows  again  ere  suddenly  it  die. 

Drayton,  Legend  of  Matilda. 
Hurrahl  cling,  clang! — once  more,  what  ^'^ows. 
Dark  brothers  of  the  forge,  beneath 
The  iron  tempest  of  your  blows?    Song  of  the  Forge. 

Hence — 2.  To  radiate  heat  and  light  in  a 
marked  degree ;  appear  incandescent;  be  very 
bright  and  hot. 

A  burning  sky  is  o'er  me. 

The  sands  beneath  me  glow. 

Bryant,  Unknown  Way. 

3.  To  feel  a  more  or  less  intense  sensation  of 
heat ;  be  hot,  as  the  sMn ;  have  a  burning  sen- 
sation. 

The  little  ones,  unbutton'd,  glowing  hot. 
Playing  our  games.       Cowper,  Tirocinium,  1.  304. 

4.  To  exhibit  a  strong  bright  color ;  be  lus- 
trously red  or  brilliant;  shine  vividly. 

A  Chirohe  and  a  Chapaile  with  chambers  a-lofte,  .  .  . 
With  gaie  glittering  glas  glowing  as  the  Sonne. 

Piers  Plowman's  Credo  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 122. 
You  will  but  make  it  blush. 
And  glow  with  shame  of  your  proceedings. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  iv.  1. 

Her  face 
Glow'd,  as  I  look'd  at  her. 

Tennyson,  Fair  Women. 

5.  To  feel  the  heat  of  passion;  be  ardent;  be 
animated  by  intense  love,  zeal,  anger,  or  the 
like. 

The  war's  whole  art  each  private  soldier  knows. 
And  with  a  general's  love  of  congtuest  oiows. 

Addison,  The  Campaign. 


love  .  .  .  glows,  and  with  a  sullen  heai^ 
Like  fire  in  logs,  it  warms  us  long.         ShadwM. 
How  glowing  guilt  exalts  the  keen  delight  I 

Pope,  Eloisa  to  Abelaid,  L  230. 

7.  To  stare  with  amazement.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

II,t  trans.  To  heat  so  as  to  produce  color  or 
brilliancy ;  produce  a  flush  in. 

Pretty,  dimpled  boys,  like  siniUng  Cupids, 
With  dlvers-colour'd  fans,  whose  wind  did  seem 
To  glow  the  delicate  cheeks  which  they  did  cooL 

Shak.,  A.  and  C,  iL  2. 

glow  (glo),  n.  [<  glow,  v.]  1 .  Shining  heat,  or 
white  heat;  incandescence. 

O  Vulcan,  what  a  glow  ! 
'Tis  blinding  white,  'tis  blasting  bright — the  high  sun 
shines  not  so !      5.  Ferguson,  Forging  of  the  Anchor. 

2.  Brightness  of  color;  vivid  redness:  as,  the 
glow  of  health  in  the  cheeks. 

A  waving  glow  his  bloomy  beds  display, 
Blushing  m  bright  diversities  of  day. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iv.  S3. 

His  face  did  glow  like  the  glow  of  the  west. 
When  the  drumlie  cloud  has  it  half  o'ercast; 
Or  the  struggling  moon  when  she's  salr  distrest. 

W.  Nicholson,  The  Brownie  of  Blednoch. 
'Twere  pleasant  could  Corregio's  fleeting  glow 
Hang  full  in  face  of  one,  where'er  one  roams. 

Browning,  Bp.  Blougram's  Apology. 

3.  A  flush  of  sensation  or  feeling,  as  of  plea- 
sure, pain,  etc.;  ardor;  vehemence. 

A  pageant  truly  play'd. 
Between  the  pale  complexion  of  true  love 
And  the  red  glow  of  scorn  and  proud  disdain. 

Shak.,  As  yon  Like  it,  ilL  4. 

If  boys  and  men  are  to  be  welded  together  In  the  glow  of 

transient  feeling,  they  must  be  made  of  metal  that  will 

mix.  George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  iL  6. 

A  glow  of  pleasure  follows  the  solution  of  a  puzzling 

question,  even  though  the  question  be  not  wprth  solving. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  PsychoL,  §  517. 

glowbardt,  'n.    Same  as  glowlmd. 
glowbason    (gl6'ba'''sn),    n.    A   glow-worm. 

[Prov.  Eng.] 
glowbirdt  (glo'bSrd),  n.     [Early  mod.  B.  glo- 
bird,  glowbard,  globard,  gloherd,  etc.^  <  ME. 
glouberd,  <  glowen,  glow,  +  berd,  bird,  bird.    Of. 
ladybird,  the  name  of  another  coleopterous  in- 
sect ;  and  cf .  glow-worm.']    The  glow-worm. 
Globerde,  a  flye,  ung  ver  qui  reluyt  de  nuyt.   Palsgrave. 
Hec  noctiluca,  a  glouberd. 

Wright,  Vooab.  (ed.  Wiilcker). 
Now  the  signe  common  to  them  both,  testifying  as  well 
the  ripenesse  of  the  one  as  the  seednes  of  the  other,  are 
the  glo-birds  or  glo-worms,  cicindelee,  shining  in  the  even- 
ing over  the  cornfields.        Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xviii.  26. 

glower,  glour  (glou'er,  glour),  V.  i.  [Also  glowr; 
a  var.  of  glore,  <  ME.  gloren,  a  parallel  form  to 
glaren,  glare:  see  glore,  glare^.]  To  look  in- 
tently or  watchfully ;  stare  angrily  or  threaten- 
ingly; frown. 

As  Tammie  glowefd,  amaz'd  and  curious, 
The  mirth  and  fun  grew  fast  and  furious. 

Burns,  Tarn  o'  Shanter. 
He  .  .  .  sat  in  his  stockings,  with  his  feet  on  the  stove- 
hearth,  looking  hugely  dissatisfied,  and  glowering  at  his 
grandparents.     J.  T.  Trowbridge,  Coupon  Bonds,  p.  203. 

glower,  glour  (glou'er,  glour),  n.  [<  glower, 
glour,  v.]    An  angry  or  threatening  stare. 

What  shall  I  say  of  our  three  brigadiers. 

But  that  they  are  incapable  of  fears, 

Of  strength  prodigious,  and  of  looks  so  froward, 

That  eveiy  glour  they  gave  would  fright  a  coward. 

Pennecuik,  Poems  (1716),  p.  22. 

And  gave  him  [a  dog]  a  glower  from  time  to  time,  and  an 

intimation  of  a  possible  kick.        Dr.  J.  Brown,  Eab,  p.  8. 

glowing  (glo'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  glow,  v.]  X. 
The  act  or  state  of  giving  out  intense  heat  and 
light. — 2.  Ardor. 

Persons  who  pretend  to  feel 
The  glowings  of  uncommon  zeal. 

Lloyd,  A  Tale. 

glo'Wingly  (gl6'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  glowing  man- 
ner; with  great  brightness ;  with  ardent  heat 
or  passion. 

A  little  stoop  there  may  be  to  allay  him 

(He  would  grow  too  rank  else),  a  small  eclipse  to  shadow 

him; 
But  out  he  must  break  glowingly  again. 

Fletcher,  Wit  without  Money,  iv.  1. 

glow-lamp  (glo'lamp),  n.  An  electric  lamp  in 
which  the  light  is  produced  by  the  incandes- 
cence of  a  resisting  substance  (as  carbon),  in- 
duced b^  the  passage  ttirough  it  of  a  current 
of  electricity.     See  electric  light,  under  electric. 

While  the  arc-lamp  emits  twenty-two  hundred  candle- 
light per  horse-power,  and  the  glow-lamp  gives  but  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty,  it  is  the  possibility  of  so  reducing  the 
light  to  a  minimum  that  has  brought  the  latter  system  for- 
ward. Seienee,  V.  342. 


glow-worm 

glow-worm  (glo'w6rni),  n.  [Formerly  also 
gloworm;  <  glow  +  worm :  cf .  glowbird  and  dial. 
glowbason :  so  called  with  ref .  to  the  light  which 
it  emits :  cf.  the  D.  name  glimworni,  lit. '  glim- 
worm,'  Sw.  lysmask,  lit.  'light-worm';  F.  ver 
luisant,  lit.  'shining  worm,'  Sp.  Iuci6rnaga,  Pg. 
vagalume,  pyrilampo,  lumieira,  It.  lueciola,  etc., 
L.  cidndela,  Gr.  }ia/nrvpi(,  etc.,  with  similar 
meanings :  see  Cicindela,  Lampyris,  etc.]  The 
common  English  name  of  Lampyris  jtoetiluca, 
a  species  of  pentamerous  heetles,  of  the  family 
Lampyridos  and  subfamily  Lampyrinw :  a,  name 
applicable  strictly  only  to  the  female,  which  is 
wingless,  somewhat  resembles  a  eaterpUlar,  and 
emits  a  shining  green  light  from  the  end  of  the 
abdomen.  The  male  is  winged  and  not  phosphorescent, 
Tesembling  an  ordinary  beetle ;  he  flies  about  in  the  even- 
ing, and  is  attracted  by  the  light  of  the  female.  The  same 
name  is  given  to  other  species  of  Lampyris^  as  L.  splen- 
didvla.  Some  related  beetles  are  known  in  the  United 
States  BBfirefiies  and  lightning-HigB. 

You  gaady  glow-worms,  carrying  seeming  Are, 

Yet  have  no  heat  within  ye  I 

Fletcher  (and  another).  Elder  Brother,  iv.  1. 

Even  as  the  glow-worm,  which  makes  a  goodly  shew 

among  the  grass  of  the  field,  would  be  of  little  avail  if 

deposited  in  a  beacon-grate.  Scott,  Monasteiy,  xviii. 

Gloziiua  (glok-sin'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  named  after 
Gloxin,  a  German  pfiysician.]  1.  A  genus  of 
gesneraceoas  plants,  low  and  almost  stemless. 


A  variety  of  Gtoxtnta. 

with  creeping  rhizomes  and  large,  nodding,  bell- 
shaped  flowers.  There  are  6  species,  natives  of  tropi- 
cal America,  several  of  which  are  very  common  in  green- 
houses, and  have  given  rise  to  numerous  hybrids  and  va- 
rieties, 

2.  [i.e.]  Aplantof  this  genus;  also,  the  gar- 
den name  of  tuberous-rooted  plants  of  the  ge- 
nus Sinmngia. 

glozet  (gloz),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  glose;  < 
ME.  glose,  a  gloss,  explanation,  specious  talk, 
flattery  (noun  not  in  AS.,  but  see  the  verb),  = 
D.  glos  =  G.  glosse  =  Icel.  glosa,  a  gloss,  explana- 
tion, a  banter,  taunt,  =  Sw.  glosa  =  Dan.  glose, 
vocable,  oolloq.  taunt,  =  Sw.  glossa  =  Dan. 
glosse,  gloss,  =  OF.  glose,  F.  glose,  a  gloss,  com- 
ment, parody,  =  Pr.  glosa,  gloza  =  Sp.  glosa  = 
Pg.  glosa,  glossa  =  It.  glosa,  <  LL.  glossa  (ML. 
alio  glosa),  an  obsolete  or  foreign  word  requir- 
ing explanation,  later  applied  to  the  explana- 
tion itself,  <  Gr.  yloaaa,  the  tongue,  a  tongue 
or  language,  an  obsolete  or  foreign  word  re- 
quiring explanation :  see  gloss^,  the  same  word 
as  gloze,  n.,  but  directly  from  the  L.  The  verb 
giioae  is  from  the  noun.]  1.  Explanation;  com- 
ment; gloss.     See  gloss^,  n. 

And  who  so  leueth  nougte  this  be  soth,  loke  in  the  sauter 
[psalter]  gloee.  Piers  Plowman  (B),  v.  282. 

Bothe  text  and  glose.    Chaucer,  Death  of  Blanche,  L  333. 

Tullie,  eloquent  in  his  gloses. , 

Lyly,  Euphues,  Anat.  of  Wit,  p.  34. 

2.  Specious  talk;  flattery;  adulation;  idle 
words. 

And  natheles  men  yt  trowede  [not]  and  levede  [believed] 
not  ys  glose.  Botert  of  GUmtester,  p.  109. 

Now  to  plain-dealing ;  lay  these  glozes  by. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  iv.  3. 
Not  must  I 
With  less  observance  shunne  grosse  flattery. 
For  he,  reposed  safe  in  his  owne  merit. 
Spurns  back  the  gloses  of  a  fawning  spirit 

B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  iii.  5. 

3.  Specious  show ;  gloss. 

gloze  (gloz),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  glozed,  ppr.  glob- 
ing. [Early  mod.  E.  also  glose;  <  ME.  glosen, 
<  AS.  *§ldsan  (only  once,  with  umlaut,  glesan. 
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whence  verbal  n.  glesung,  spelled  glesincg),  ex- 
plain, gloss,  =  D.  glosen  =  leel.  glosa,  explain 
by  a  gloss,  chatter,  =  OF.  gloser,  gloss,  ex- 
plain, interpret,  F.  gloser,  gloss,  carp  at,  find 
fault  with,  =  Pr.  glozar  =  Sp.  glosar  =  Pg. 
glosar,  glossar  =  It.  glosare,  <  ML.  glossare  (also 
glosare),  explain,  gloss,  <  LL.  glossa,  a  gloss: 
see  gloze,  n.,  and  gloss^,  n.  and  ^.]  I,  trans. 
It.  To  explain;  expound;  comment  upon:  same 
as  gloss^,  v.  t,  1. 

Glosynge  the  gospel  as  hem  good  liketh, 
For  couetyse  of  coj^es  construeth  bit  ille. 

Piers  Plovmian  (A),  ProL,  L  67. 
This  tale  nedeth  nought  be  glosed. 

Qower,  Conf.  Amant.,  III.  219. 
If  a  man  allege  an  holy  doctor  against  them,  they  glose 
him  out  as  they  do  the  scripture. 
Tyndale,  Ans.  to  Sir  T.  More,  etc.  (Parker  Soc,  1850),  p.  49. 

2t.  To  flatter ;  wheedle ;  caress ;  coax. 

So  wel  he  couthe  me  glose. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  1.  609. 

Than  be-gan  she  to  glose  Merlin  more  than  euer  she 
hadde  do  euer  be-fom.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iiL  680. 

3.  To  put  a  fair  face  upon ;  gloss  over;  extenu- 
ate. 

Some  glosed  those  wordes,  and  some  thought  in  their  co- 
rage  that  the  aunswere  was  not  reasonable,  but  they  durst 
not  saye  agayilst  it,  the  Duke  of  Glocestre  was  so  sore  dred, 
Berners,  tr.  of  Froissart's  Chron.,  II.  cci. 
The  fond  world. 
Like  to  a  doting  mother,  glozes  over 
Her  children's  imperfections  with  fine  terms. 

Chapman,  All  Fools,  it  1. 
Short  be  my  speech; — nor  time  affords. 
Nor  my  plain  temper,  glazing  words. 

Scott,  Ii.  of  the  L.,  ii.  28. 

II.  intrans.  If.  To  use  glosses;  practise  gloss- 
ing: same  as  gloss^,  v.  i.,  1. 

Paris,  and  Trollus,  you  have  both  said  well ; 
And  on  the  cause  and  question  now  in  hand 
Have  gloz'd — but  superficially. 

STuik.,  T.  and  C,  ii.  2. 

2.  To  talk  speciously  and  smoothly ;  use  flat- 
tery. 

"Who  that  couthe  glose  sof  te 
And  flater,  such  he  set  alofte. 
In  great  estate. 

Qower,  Conf.  Amant.,  III.  170. 
Ladyes,  I  preye  yow  that  ye  be  not  wroth, 
I  can  not  glose,  I  am  a  rude  man. 

Chaucer,  Merchant's  Tale,  1.  1107. 
He  that  no  more  must  say  is  listen'd  more 
Than  they  whom  youth  and  ease  have  taught  to  glose. 
Shak.,  Kich.  II.,  ii.  1. 

glozert  (glo'zfer),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  glo- 
ser; <  ME.  gloser;  <  gloze  -t-  -ct-i.]  1.  A  glosser 
or  glossator ;  an  explainer. 

It  is  necessary  that  I  be  the  declarer  or  gloser  of  mine 
own  worke,  or  els  your  Lordship  should  .haue  had  much 
labour  to  vnderstand  it.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  220. 

2.  One  given  to  glossing  over  things,  or  putting 
a  fair  face  on  them;  a  sycophantic  deceiver. 

False  prophetes,  flaterers  and  glosers 
Shullen  come  and  be  curatours  over  kynges  and  erles. 
Piers  Plovmian  (C),  xxii.  221. 
Be  no  glosere  nor  no  mokere, 
Ne  no  seruantes  no  wey  lokere. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  19. 

glozing  (glo'zing),  «.  [<  ME.  glosynge;  verbal 
n.  ot  gloze,  r.]    Flattery;  deceit. 

With  false  wordes  and  wittes  ich  haue  wonne  my  goodes. 
And  with  gyle  and  glosynge  gadered  that  ich  haue. 

Piers  Plowman  (fi),  vii.  259. 
No  theme  his  fate  supplies 
For  the  smooth  glozings  of  the  indulgent  world. 

Wordsworth,  Excursion,  vi. 

glozinglyt  (glo'zing-li),  adv.    Flatteringly. 
As  also  closer,  closely,  closeness,  glosi/ngly,  hourly,  ma- 
iesticall,  maiestically. 

Camden,  Kemains,  Excellence  of  Eng.  Tongue. 

glut,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  gliie. 
glubt,  V.  t.    [<  ME.  ghibben,  var.  of  gloppen,  var. 
of  *gulpen,  gulp:  see  gulp.    Cf.  glubher.^    To 
swallow  greedily;  gulp. 

Swiche  slomerers  in  slepe  slauthe  is  her  ende. 
And  glotony  is  her  God  with  g[l]oppung  of  drynk. 

Piers  Plomnan's  Crede  (JB.  E.  T.  8.),  1.  92. 

glubber(glub'er),».  IMsoglohber;  <ME.glub- 
iere;  globhere;  <  glub  +  -erK']    1.  A  glutton. 

Moche  wo  worth  that  man  that  mys-reuleth  his  Inwitte ; 

And  that  be  glotouns  glohbares;  her  [their]  god  is  her 

wombe.  Piers  Plowman  (B),  ix.  60. 

2.  A  miser.  [Obsolete  or  prov;  Eng.  in  both 
senses.] 

glue-.  In  the  following  words,  of  recent  intro- 
duction, the  equivalent  of  the  regular  glyc-. 

glucic  (glo'sik),  a.  [<  Gr.  yXvKvg,  sweet,  prob. 
=  L.  dulds,  sweet:  see  dulce,  dulcet,  idouee.'] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  or  obtained  from  sugar. — 
Glucic  acid,  C,  2:^809.  a°  a^'d  produced  by  the  action 
of  alkalis  or  acids  on  sugar.  It  is  a  colorless  amorphous 
substance,  is  very  soluble  in  water,  attracts  moisture  rap- 
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Idly  from  the  air,  and  its  solution  has  adecidedly  sour  taste. 
All  of  its  neutral  salts  are  soluble. 

glucina  (glij-si'na),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  y^vKvc,  sweet.] 
The  only  oxid  (BeO)  of  the  metal  gluoinum  or 
beryllium.  Pure  glucina  is  white,  tasteless,  without 
odor,  and  quite  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  the  li- 
quid fixed  alkalis.    Also  gluoine  and  beryllia. 

glucinum  (glij-si'num),  TO.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  yXviciii,. 
sweet.]  Chemical  symbol,  Be  or  Gl;  atomic 
weight,  9.1.  A  white  metal,  of  specific  gravity 
2.1.  It  belongs  to  the  group  of  the  alkaline  earths,  and 
is  prepared  from  beryl  (whence  it  is  also  called  beryllium). 
Native  compounds  are  rare.  Besides  the  common  mineral 
beryl,  it  occurs  in  the  oxid  chrysoberyl,  in  the  silicates, 
euclase,  phenacite,  and  bertrandite,  and  a  few  others,  also 
in  the  phosphates  herderite  and  beivllonite;  the  last- 
named  is  a  phosphate  of  beryllium  and  sodium.  Many  of 
the  salts  of  this  metal  have  a  sweet  taste. 

glucohemia,  glucohsmia  (glo-ko-he'mi-^),  a. 
[NL.  gVucohmmia,  <  Gr.  yXvnvq,  sweet,  +"cu.im, 
blood.]  In  pathol.,  the  presence  of  an  exces- 
sive quantity  of  glucose  in  the  blood. 

glucometer  (gl8-kom'e-t6r),  n.  [<  Gr.  ylviA^, 
sweet,  +  fierpov,  a  measure.]  An  instrument 
for  testing  the  percentage  of  sugar  in  wine  or 
must. 

glucose  (glo'kos),  n.  [<  Gx.  y'kvidii,  sweet,  + 
-ose.']  1.  The  name  of  a  group  of  sugars  hav- 
ing the  formula  CfiH^gOg,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  aldehydes  of  hexatomic  alcohols. 
They  are  less  sweet  than  cane-sugar.  One  or  more  of 
them  constitute  the  sugar  of  fruits,  and  they  are  produced 
from  cane-sugar,  dextrine,  starch,  cellulose,  etc.,  by  the- 
action  of  acids,  certain  ferments,  and  other  reagents,  and 
■by  processes  going  on  in  living  plants.  The  two  best- 
known  varieties,  distinguished  by  their  action  on  polar- 
ized light,  are  dextroglucose,  dextrose,  or  grape-sugar,  ■ 
which  turns  .the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  right,  and 
levoglucose,  levulose,  or  fruit-sugar,  which  turns Tt  to  th& 
left. 

S.  In  com.,  the  sugar-syrup  obtained  by  the 
conversion  of  starcn  into  sugar  by  sulphurio 
acid,  the  solid  product  being  called  grape- 
sugar,  starch-sugar,  diabetic  stigar,  etc. 

glucosic  (glij-kos'ik),  a.  !i<.  glucose  +  4c.']  Per- 
taining to,  of  the  nature  of,  or  producing  glu- 
cose. 

According  to  M.  Bnignet's  investigations,  the  cause  of 
the  change  of  the  primarily  formed  cane  sugar  into  fruc- 
tose is  not  the  acids  of  the  fruits,  but  appears  to  depend 
on  the  influence  of  a  nitrogenous  body  playing  the  part  of 
A  glucosic  ferment.    S.  Bentley,  Manual  of  Botany,  p.  783. 

glucoside  (glo'ko-sid  or  -Sid),  n.  [<  glucose  -h 
-jdei.]  One  of  a  class  of  compounds  widely  dis- 
tributed in  the  vegetable  world,  which,  treated, 
with  acids,  alkalis,  or  certain  ferments,  are  re- 
solved into  a  sugar,  an  acid,  and  sometimes 
another  organic  principle.  Tannic  acid,  for  example,, 
is  a  glucoside  resolvable  into  glucose  and  gallic  acid. 
The  glucosides  may  be  regarded  as  compound  ethers. 

glucosuria  (glo-ko-su'ri-g,),  n.  [NL. ,  <  Gr.  ylv- 
Kvc,  sweet  (see  glucose),  +  oipov,  urine.]  In  pa- 
thol., the  presence  of  glucose  in  the  urine.  See 
diabetes. 

glucupicront,  n.  [<  Gr.  yXvKimiKpov,  neut.  otyh)- 
KviriKpoc,  sweet-bitter,  <  y^vaig,  sweet,  +  irmpdi, 
bitter,  sharp.]    A  bitter-sweet  thing. 

Our  whole  life  is  a  glucupricon  [read  gluciupicron],  a  bit- 
ter sweet  passion.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  342. 

glue  (glo),  n.  [Formerly  also  glew  ;  <  ME.  glue, 
glu,glew,  <  OF.  glu,  F.  glu,  birdlime,  =  Pr.  glut, 
<  LL.  gliis  (glut-),  glue ;  cf .  gluten  (glutin-),  also- 
glutinum,  glue ;  glutus,  tenacious,  well-temper- 
ed, soft,  pp.  of  an  unused  verb  *gluere,  draw  to- 
gether;  akin  to  Gr.  y^Midg,  glue,  gluten,  adj.  slip- 
pery, yAoia,  yXia,  glue.]  A  viscous  adhesive  sub- 
stance used  as  a  cement  for  uniting  ;giece8  of 
wood  or  other  material,  or  in  combination  with 
other  substances  to  give  body  or  to  make  roll- 
ers, molds,  packing,  etc.  The  glue  in  ordinarj;  use 
is  common  or  impure  gelatin,  obtained  by  boiling  animal 
substances,  as  skin,  hoofs,  etc.,  in  water.  It  is  also  em- 
ployed by  textile  colorists,  for  the  reason  that  its  solu- 
tions are  precipitated  by  tannic  acid,  and  the  precipitate  so 
produced  attracts  many  of  the  coal-tar  colors  from  their  so- 
lutions. In  this  respect  it  serves  as  a  fixing-agent  for  the 
tannic  acid ;  but  as  a  nitrogenous  albuminoid  substance, 
it  may  at  the  same  time  act  as  a  mordant.  A  kind  of  glue 
is  made  iu  Japan  from  Gloeopeltis  intricata,  which  is  used 
to  stiffen  thread,  to  cleanse  and  soften  the  hair,  for  paint- 
ing on  porcelain,  and  for  attaching  paper  hangings  to 
plastered  walls. 

Therefore  he  that  keepeth  that  one  only  commaunde- 
ment  of  loue  keepeth  aU.  With  this  glue  shaU  we  be  fast 
ioyned  to  Christ,  so  that  he  be  in  ns,  and  we  againe  in  him. 
J.  UdaU,  On  .Tohn  iv. 
Albumen  glue,  partially  decayed  gluten  obtained  from 
wheat  flour  in  the  manufacture  of  starch.—  Casein  S">^- 
See  casein. —  Cologne  glue,  a  very  pale  strong  glue  ob- 
tained from  offal,  which  is  first  limed  and  then  bleached 
with  a  solution  of  chlorid  of  lime.  — EXastlc  glue,  a  prepa- 
ration of  glue  and  glycerin.  It  is  used  in  the  composition 
of  printers'  inking-rollers,  and  for  making  elastic  flgures,. 
galvanoplastic  molds,  etc.— In  a  glue.  In  soap^maJnngr 
of  the  viscid  consistency  of  liquid  glue.  W.  L.  Carpenter, 
Soap  and  Candles,  p.  167.— Liquid  glue,  common  glue- 
permanently  liquefied  by  treatment  with  either  nitric  or 
acetic  acid,  and  put  up  in  bottles  for  ready  use.— Marine 
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glue,  a  strongly  adhesive  preparation  of  caoutchouc  dls- 
solved  in  naphtha  or  oil  ol  turpentine,  with  shellac  added 
to  the  proportion  of  two  or  three  parts  to  one  by  weight, 
run  into  plates  apd  dried :  so  called  because  it  is  nnallected 
by  water,  and  is  therefore  adapted  for  use  on  sliip-timbers. 
—Mouth  or  lip  glue,  ordinaiy  dissolved  glue  to  each 

?ound  of  which  one  lialf-pound  of  sugar  has  been  added. 
t  forms  solid  calces,  which  are  readily  soluble,  and  for 
use  may  he  moistened  with  the  tongue.— Vegetable  glue. 
See  the  extract. 

For  260  grains  of  the  concentrated  gum  solution  (pre- 
pared with  two  parts  of  gum  [arable]  and  iive  of  water),  two 
grains  of  oryst.  aluminum  sulphate  will  suffice.  This  salt 
is  dissolved  in  ten  times  its  quantity  of  water,  and  mixed 
directly  with  the  mucilage,  which  in  this  condition  may  be 
termed  vegetable  ghte.  Sei.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LVIIl.  106. 

'  Water-proof  glue,  isinglass  boiled  in  mUk.  (See  also 
fiehrghie.) 

glue  (gl6),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  gUed,  ppr.  gluing. 
[<  ME.  glmn,  glewen,  <  OF.  gVuer,  gVmer,  gluyer, 
P.  gluer,  glue,  stick  together ;  from  the  noun.] 

1,  trans.  1.  To  join  with  glue  or  other  viscous 
substance ;  stick  or  hold  fast. 

Their  bowes  are  of  wood  of  a  yard  long,  sinewed  at  the 
haclc  with  strong  sinewes,  not  glued  too,  but  fast  girded 
and  tied  on.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  III.  37. 

This  cold  congealed  blood 
Tliat  ghies  my  lips,  and  will  not  let  me  speak. 

Shak.,  3  Hen.  VI.,  v.  2. 

2.  To  unite  or  hold  together  as  if  by  glue ;  fix 
or  fasten  fimxly. 

Let  men  glewe  on  us  the  name ; 
Sufflceth  that  we  ban  the  fame. 

Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  I.  1761. 
The  love  which  to  mine  own  Queen  glues  my  heart 
Hakes  it  to  every  other  Lady  kind. 

J;  BeoAJmumt,  Psyche,  v.  167. 

She  now  began  to  glue  herself  to  his  favour  with  the 

grossest  adulation.  Smollett,  Humphrey  Clinker. 

Job  kept  his  eyes  flxed  on  the  ground  for  some  time. 

Sam,  with  his  glued  to  Job's  countenance,  ran  up  against 

the  people  who  were  walking  about. 

Dickens,  Pickwick,  xlv. 

To  glue  up,  in  bookbinding,  to  apply  melted  glue  to  (the 
backs  of  sewed  but  unbound  books).  The  glue  binds  the 
sewed  sections  to  the  sewed  thread  and  the  false  back. 

II.  intrans.  To  stick  fast;  adhere;  unite; 
cling. 

In  most  wounds,  if  kept  clean,  and  from  the  air;  for 
which  the  use  of  plaisters  in  wounds  chiefly  consists :  the 
flesh  will  glew  together  with  its  own  native  balm.    . 

N.  Grew,  Cosmologia  Sacra,  iii.  2. 

He  [Sir  H.  Willoughby]  with  his  hapless  crew. 
Bach  full  exerted  at  his  several  task. 
Froze  into  statues ;  to  the  cordage  glued 
The  sailor,  and  the  pilot  to  the  helm. 

Thomson,  Winter,  1.  934. 

glue-boiler  (gl6'boi''''ler),  n.  1.  One  whose  oc- 
cupation is  the  making  of  glue. — 2.  An  appa- 
ratus for  boiling  skins,  hoofs,  etc.,  to  obtain 
the  gelatinous  matter. 
.  glue-pot  (glo'pot),  n.  A  utensil  for  dissolving 
glue,  usuEuly  consisting  of  two  pots,  one  within 
the  other.  The  inner  pot  contains  the  glue ;  the  outer 
is  filled  with  water,  the  boiling  of  which  causes  the  glue 
to  melt. 

gluer  (glo'fer),  n.  One  who  or  that  which  glues ; 
one  who  cements  with  glue. 

glue-size  (glo'siz),  n.  Asolutionof  one  pound  of 
glue  in  a  gallon  of  water.    Car-Builder's  Diet. 

glue-stock  (glo'stok), «.  Materials  from  which 
glue  is  to  be  prepared,  as  hides,  hoofs,  etc. 

All  stag,  tainted,  and  badly  scored,  grubby,  or  murrain 
hides  are  called  damaged,  and  must  go  at  two-thirds  price, 
unless  they  are  badly  damaged,  when  they  are  classed  as 
glue  stock.  6.  T.  Dams,  Leather,  p.  65. 

gluey  (glo  'i),  a.  [Also  gluy,  and  formerly  glewy, 
glmey;  <  ME.  gluwy,  glewy;  <  glue  +  -2/1.]  Like 
glue;  viscous;  glutinous;  sticky. 

To  prove  it  f  atte,  a  clodde  avisely 

To  take,  and  with  gode  water  weel  it  wete. 

And  loke  if  it  be  gleviy,  tough  to  treto. 

PaUadius,  Husbondrie  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  4. 
And  to  the  end  the  golde  may  couer  them,  they  anoynt 
their  bodies  with  stamped  hearbs  of  a  glewey  substance. 
Hakluyt's  Voyages,  III.  666. 

On  this  [gum]  they  found  their  waxen  works,  and  raise 
The  yellow  fabric  on  its  gluey  base. 

Addison,  tr.  of  Virgil's  Georgios,  iv. 

glueyness  (gl8'i-nes),  n.    The  state  or  quality 

of  being  gluey.    Imp.  Diet. 
glugt,  n.     [ME.,  a  var.  of  clog.'i    A  clod. 

Place  of  safyr  is  stones,  and  the  gluggis  [L.  glebce]  of 

hym  gold.  Wycl\f,  Job  xxvni.  6  (Oxf.). 

Gluge's  corpuscles.    Same  as  gramtle-cells. 

gluing-press  (gl8'ing-pres),  n.  In  hoohhinding, 
a  press  of  simple  form  which  presses  freshly 
glued  books,  and  prevents  the  melted  glue  on 
them  from  soaking  too  far  into  the  leaf. 

gluish  (glo'ish),  a.  [<  ME.  glewish,  <  glu,  gletl; 
etc.,  -I-  -jsfti.]  Eesembling  glue ;  having  a  vis- 
cous quality. 

glumt  (glum),  V.  i.  [<  ME.  glomen,  glommen, 
•     -  n,  frown,   look   sullen:    see 
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gloom,  v.,  of  which  glum  is  but  another  form 
(like  gum^,  anotherf  orm  of  goom^),  and  cf .  glum, 
a.]  To  frown;  look  sullen  or  glum:  same  as 
gloom. 

"  Oure  syre  syttes,"  he  says,  "  on  sege  [seat]  so  hyge 
In  his  glwande  glorye,  &  gloumbes  f  ul  lyttel, 
Thas  I  be  nummen  [taken]  in  Niniuie  &  naked  dispoyled." 
Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  iii.  94 

glum  (glum),  a.  and  n.  [<  glum,  v.,  but  per- 
haps, as  an  adj.,  of  LGr.  origin.  Cf.  LG-.  glum, 
Gr.  dial,  glumm,  gloomy,  troubled,  turbid:  see 
glum,  v.,  and  cf.  gVummy,  gloomy.']  I.  a.  Gloom- 
ily sullen  or  silent;  moody;  frowning. 

And  not  Athens  only,  hut  so  austere  and  glum  a  gener- 
ation as  those  of  Spai-ta.  Rymer,  On  Tragedies  (1687),  p.  3. 

Fred  was  so  good-tempered  that,  if  he  looked  glujm  un- 
der scolding,  it  was  chiefly  for  propriety's  sake. 

George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  I.  263. 

Il.t  n.  A  sullen  look;  a  frown. 

She  loked  hawtly,  and  gaue  on  me  &glum. 

Skelton,  Garland  of  Laurel,  L  1117. 

Glumaceae  (glij-ma'sf-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of 
gluTnaceus :  see  gluma'ceoy^  and  -acetB.]  In  hot, 
a  group  or  cohort  of  endogenous  orders,  charac- 
terized by  having  the  flowers  solitary  and  sessile 
in  the  axils  of  glumaceous  bracts,  arranged  in 
heads  or  spikelets,  and  with  the  segments  of 
the  perianth  also  glumaceous.  The  seeds  are  al- 
bummous.  It  includes  the  Cyperacete  and  Gramin£ce,  in 
which  the  ovary  is  one-celled  and  the  single  ovule  erect, 
and  the  small  orders  Mestiacece,  Eriocaulonaceee,  and  Cen- 
trolipidece,  which  have  a  one-  to  three-celled  ovary  and  the 
ovules  pendulous.    Also  Glumales. 

glumaceous  (glo-ma'shius),  a.  [<  'Nli.glumu- 
ceus,  <  L.  gluma,  a  husk:  see  glum^.]  Glume- 
like; having  glumes;  belonging  to  the  Glu- 
maceee. 

glumal  (glS'mal),  a.  [<  'Nli.  glumaUs,  <  L.  gluma, 
a  husk:  see  glume.]    S&Tue  as  glumaceous. 

Glumales  (,gl^-ma.'\ez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  otgVu- 
malis :  see  glumal.]    Same  as  Glumacece. 

glume  (gl8m),  n.  [=  F.  glume  =  Sp.  Pg.  It. 
gluma,  <  L.  gluma,  a  hull  or  husk,  0Tig.*glubma, 
<  glubere,  bark,  peel,  cast  off  the  shell  or  bark.] 
A  chaffy  bract  or  bractlet  characterizing  the 
inflorescence  of  grasses,  sedges,  and  other  Glu- 
macece.  By  some  early  botanists  the  tei-m  was  also  ap- 
plied to  chaffy  segments  of  the  perianth,  which  are  now 
called  palecB  or  palets.    See  cut  under  Graminece. 

There  was  a  thin  film  of  fluid  between  the  coats  of  the 
glumes,  and  when  these  were  pressed  the  fluid  moved 
about,  giving  a  singularly  deceptive  appearance  of  the 
whole  inside  of  the  flower  being  thus  iUled. 

Darwin,  Different  Forms  of  Flowers,  p.  333. 

glumella  (glB-mel'a),  n.  [NL. ,  dim.  of  L.  glmma, 
a  husk :  see  gVume^    Same  as  ghimelle. 

glumelle  (glo'mel), «.  [F.,<  NL.  glumella,  q.  v.] 
The  palea  of  grasses ;  also,  the  lodicule  or  scale 
at  the  base  of  the  ovary.     [Not  used.] 

glumellule  (glo-mel'ul),  n.  [=  F.  glum,ellmle,  < 
'Mil.  glumellula,  diva.,  ot  glumella,  q.\.]  Inftot., 
sam€  as  lodicule. 

glumiferous  (glo-mif'e-ms),  a.  [<  NL.  glumi- 
fer,  <  L.  gluma,  husk, "+  ferre  =  E.  iear^.]  In 
hot.,  having  glumes. 

glumly  (glum'li),  adv.  In  a  glum  or  sullen  man- 
ner ;  with  moroseness. 

They  all  sat  glumly  on  the  ground. 

C.  D.  Warner,  Winter  on  the  Nile,  p.  340. 

glummishf  (glum'ish),  a.  [<  glum  +  -isW-.  Cf . 
gloomish.]    Somewhat  glum  or  gloomy. 

An  ilex  tree 
With  glvmimish  darkish  shade  hespreddes  the  same,  that 
none  may  see.  Phaer,  ,a;neid,  xi. 

But  or  the  course  was  set,  tyme  ware  away  apace. 
And  Boreas  breth  was  blacke,  and  glummish  chilL 

Golden  Mirrour  (1689). 

glummyt  (glum'i),  a.  [A  var.  of  gloomy:  see 
gloomy,  and  cf.  glumpy,  glum,  «.]  Dark; 
gloomy;  dismaLi 

Such  casual  blasts  may  happen  as  are  most  to  be  feared, 
when  the  weather  waxeth  darke  and  glummy. 

E.  Knight,  Tryall  of  Truth  (1B80),  fol.  27. 

glumness  (glum'nes),  n.  The  condition  or  char- 
acter of  being  glum ;  suUenness.     Trollope. 

glumose  (glo'mos),  a.  [<  glume  +  -ose.]  Glu- 
mous. 

glumous  (glo'mus),  a.  [<  glwme  +  -ous.]  Lj 
hot.,  having  a  glume. 

glump  (glump),  V.  i.  [Another  form  of  glum, 
gloom,  v.]  To  show  suUenness  by  one's  man- 
ner; appear  sulky.     [CoUoq.] 

glumpish  (glum'pish),  a.    [<  glump  +  -isU. 
glummish,,  gloomish.]    Glum. 

Mr  Tom  'ull  sit  by  himself  so  glumpish,  a-knittin'  his 
brows.  George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  vl  4. 

glumps  (glumps),  re.  pi.  [See  glump.]  A  state 
of  sulkiness  or  gloominess.  [Colloq.]— inthe 
glumps,  in  a  sulky  or  gloomy  state ;  out  of  humor. 
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glumpy  (glum'pi),  a.  [ <  glump  +  -y^ ;  cf .  gltim- 
my, gloomy.]    Sullen;  sulky.     [Colloq.] 

He  was  glumpy  enough  when  I  called. 

T.  Hook,  Gilbert  Gumey. 

glumsh  (glumsh),  «.  i.    [Yax.otglunch.]    Same 

as  glunch. 
glunch  (glunch),  V.  i.     [Also  glumsh,  glumch,  an 

extension  of  glum,  v.    Cf.  glumps,  glummish.] 

To  frown ;  look  sour ;  be  in  a  dogged  humor. 

[Scotch.] 

An'  whan  her  marriage  day  does  come. 
Ye  maun  na  gang  to  glumch  an'  gloom. 

A.  Douglas,  Poems,  p.  45. 

glunch  (glunch),  n.  [<  glunch,  v.]  A  sudden 
angry  look  or  glance ;  a  look  implying  dislike, 
disdain,  anger,  displeasure,  or  prohibition;  a. 
frown.     [Scotch.] 

glut  (glut),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  glutted,  ppr.  glut- 
ting. [<  ME.  gloten,  glotten,  <  OF.  glotir,  glou- 
tir,  <  L.  gluUre,  ghittire,  swallow,  gulp  down.] 

1.  trans.  If.  To  swallow;  especially,  to  swallow 
greedily. 

And  glutting  of  meals  which  weakeneth  the  body. 

Sir  J.  Cheke,  Hurt  of  Sedition. 

He'll  be  hang'd  yet ; 
Though  every  drop  of  water  swearngainst  It, 
And  gape  at  wld'st  to  glut  liim.  Shak. ,  Tempest,  i.  1. 

2.  To  fiU  to  the  extent  of  capacity;  feast  or  de- 
light to  satiety;  sate ;  gorge :  as,  to  glut  the  ap- 
petite. 

There  is  no  greuaunce  so  grete  vndur  god  one. 
As  the  glemyng  of  gold,  that  glottes  there  hertis. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 11777. 
The  ouer  busie  and  too  speedy  retume  of  one  maner  of 
tune  [doth]  too  much  annoy  &  as  it  were  glut  the  eare. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  69. 

You're  too  greedy. 

And  glut  your  appetites  with  the  first  dish. 

BeoM.  and  Fl.  (?),  Faithful  Friends,  i.  1. 

Where  famine  never  blasts  the  year, 

Nor  plagues,  nor  earthquakes  glut  the  grave. 

Bryamt,  Freeman's  Hymn. 
Sf.  To  saturate. 

The  menstruum,  being  already  glutted,  could  not  act 
powerfully  enough  to  dissolve  it. 


Cf. 


To  glut  the  market,  to  overstock  the  market ;  furnish  a. 
supply  of  any  article  largely  in  excess  of  the  demand,  so- 
as  to  occasion  loss  of  profit  or  of  sales. 

II.  intrans.  To  feast  to  satiety;  fill  one's  self 
to  cloying.     [Eare.] 

Three  horses  that  have  broken  fence, 
And  glutted  all  night  long  breast-deep  in  com. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  ii. 

glut  (glut),  n.  [In  def.  2,  <  ME.  glut,  <  OF. 
glut,  glot,  glout  =  Pr.  glot  =  Olt.  ghiotto,  a. 
glutton;  OP.  and  It.  also  adj.,  gluttonous;  from. 
the  verb.]     If.  A  glutton. 

What  glut  of  tho  gomes  may  any  good  kachen. 
He  will  kepen  it  bymself,  &  cofren  it  faste. 

Piers  Plowman's  Crede  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  I.  67. 

2t.  A  swallowing;  that  which  has  been  swal- 
lowed. 

Disgorging  foul 
Their  devilish  glut,  chain'd  thunderbolts,  and  hail 
Of  iron  globes.  Milton,  P.  L.,  vi.  689. 

3.  More  of  something  than  is  desired;  a  super- 
abundance ;  so  much  as  to  cause  displeasure  or- 
satiety,  etc.;  specifically,  in  com.,  an  over-sup- 
ply of  any  commodity  in  the  market ;  a  supply- 
above  the  demand. 

Let  him  drinke  a  littel  lulep  made  with  clean  water  audi 
sugar,  or  a  liteU  small  biere  or  ale,  so  that  he  drinke  not 
a  great  glut,  but  in  a  lytel  quantite. 

Sir  T.  Blyot,  Castle  of  Health,  ii.  27. 
Husbands  must  take  heed 
They  give  no  gluts  of  kindness  to  their  wives. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  ii.  2. 

He  shall  find  himself  miserable,  even  in  the  very  glut 
of  Us  delights.  Sir  R.  h' Estrange. 

A  glut  of  study  and  retirement  in  the  first  part  of  my 
life  cast  me  into  this ;  and  this  will  throw  me  again  into- 
study  and  retirement.  Pope,  To  Swift. 

Some  of  these  [springs]  send  forth  such  a  glvX  of  water- 
that,  in  less  than  a  mile  below  the  fountain  head,  they  af- 
ford a  stream  sufficient  to  supply  a  grist  mill. 

Beverley,  Virginia,  ii.  U  5. 
A  glvi  of  those  talents  which  raise  men  to  eminence. 

Uaeaulay. 

4.  The  state  of  being  glutted;  a  choking  up  by 
excess;  an  engorgement.     [Rare.] 

The  water  some  suppose  to  pass  from  the  bottom  of  the- 
sea  to  the  heads  of  springs,  through  certain  subterranean 
conduits  or  channels,  until  they  were  by  some  glut,  stop, 
or  other  means  arrested  in  their  passage.         Woodward. 

5.  A  thick  wooden  wedge  used  for  splitting- 
blocks.  [Prov.  Eng.] — 6.  Naut. :  (a)  A  piece- 
of  wood  employed  as  a  fulcrum  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  better  lever-power  in  raising  any  body, 
or  a  piece  of  wood  inserted  beneath  the  thing- 
to  be  raised  in  order  to  prevent  its  recoil  when 
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freshening  the  nip  of  the  lever.  (6)  A  beeket  or 
thimble  &ei  on  the  after  side  of  a  topsail  or 
course,  near  the 
head,  to  which 
the  bunt-jigger 
is  hooked  to  as- 
sist in  furling 
the  sail. —  7.  In 
brickmaking:  (a) 
A  brick  or  block 
of  small  size, 
used  to  com- 
plete a  course. 
(5)  A  crude  or 
green  pressed 
brick.  C.  T. 
Davis,      Bricks 


Glut,  def.  6(4). 


and  Tiles,  p.  69.-8.  The  broad-nosed  eel,  An- 
guilla  laUrostris.  [Local,  Bng.]  —  9.  The  offal 
or  refuse  of  fish. 

glutaeus,  gluteus  (glg-te'us),  n.\  pi.  glutwl, 
glutei  (-i).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  yTMmic,  the  rump,  pi. 
the  buttocks.]  One  of  several  muscles  of  the 
nates  or  buttocks,  arising  from  the  pelvis  and 

inserted  into  the  femur Glutseus  maximus,  the 

ectoglutteuB,  the  outer  or  great  gluteal  muscle,  no^hle 
in  man  for  its  enormous  relative  size  and  very  coarse 
fiber,  arising  from  the  sacrum,  coccyx,  and  adjoining  parts 
of  the  pelvis,  and  inserted  into  the  gluteal  ridge  of  the  fe- 
mur. It  chiefly  forms  the  bulk  of  the  buttocks,  is  a  pow- 
erful extensor  of  the  thigh,  and  assists  in  maintaining  the 
erect  posture  of  the  body.  See  cut  under  rmtacle. — Glu- 
'tSBUS  medius,  the  mesoglutceus  or  middle  gluteal  mus- 
■cle,  arising  from  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium  and  inserted  into 
the  great  trochanter  of  the  femur.  See  cut  under  Tnuscle. 
— Glutseus  minimus,  the  entoglutseus  or  smallest  and 
innermost  gluteal  muscle,  the  origin  and  insertion  of 
which  are  similar  to  those  of  the  middle  gluteal.  In 
some  animals  certain  gluteal  muscles  are  enumerated  as 
glutcBus  primuSy  glutoBus  secwndus,  glutceus  tertius,  etc., 
not,  however,  necessarily  implying  that  they  are  respec- 
tively homologous  with  the  glutsei  of  man. 

gluteal  (glQ-te'al),  a.  and  n.  [<  glutmus  +  -al.'] 
I.  a.  In  onaf.,  pertaining  to  the  glutaai  or  to 
the  buttocks  j  natal. —  Gluteal  artery,  a  branch  of 
the  internal  iliac  artery,  which  supplies  the  gluteal  mus- 
cles.—  Gluteal  fold.  Same  as  gluteofemoral  crease  (which 
see,  xmieTglvieofemoral). — Gluteal  muscles,  the  glutiei. 
See  glvtcBM. —  Gluteal  nerves,  two  nerves,  superior  and 
inferior,  derived  from  the  sacral  plexus,  and  supplying 
the  gluttei  and  the  tensor  fascise  latae. — Gluteal  region, 
the  region  of  the  buttocks. — Gluteal  ridge,  the  outer 
lip  or  bifurcation  of  the  linea  aspera  (rough  line)  of  the 
femur  below  the  great  trochanter,  rough  and  promi- 
nent for  the  attachment  of  the  tendon  of  the  glutseus 
maximus  (largest  glutieus).  Also  called  gluteal  tuberosi- 
ty.— Gluteal  vein,  the  vein  accompanying  the  gluteal 
arte^. — Gluteal  vessels,  the  gluteal  arteries  and  veins. 
II.  n.  A  gluteal  muscle,  or  glutseus :  as,  the 
great,  middle,  or  least  gluteal. 

Slutean  (glg-te'an),  a.    Same  as  gluteal. 

With  nude  statues,  seen  from  the  front,  the  true  as- 
pect is  constantly  gained  at  the  moment  of  eclipse  of  the 
glvAean  muscles  behind  the  continuous  line  over  the  hip 
from  trunk  to  thigh.     The  Portfolio,  No.  ccxrviL,  p.  222. 

gluteu  (glo'ten),  n.  [=  Sp.  glMen  =  Pg.  gluten 
=  It.  gluUne,  <  L.  gluten  (gluttn-),  also  gVuUnum, 
glue :  see  glue.']  The  nitrogenous  part  of  the 
flour  of  wheat  and  other  grains,  which  is  in- 
soluble in  water.  On  kneading  wheat  flour  in  a  stream 
of  water  to  remove  the  starch,  the  gluten  remains  as  a 
tough  elastic  substance,  sometimes  called  wheat  gum.  On 
the  physical  and  chemical  character  of  the  gluten  the  bak- 
ing quality  of  flour  largely  depends.  Gluten  is  a  mixture  of 
at  least  four  different  albuminoids :  gluten-casein  (which 
is  similar  to  the  casein  of  milk),  gluten-fibrin  (which  has 
some  resemblance  to  animal  fibrin),  mucedin,  and  gliadin. 

gluten-bread  (glo'ten -bred),  n.  A  kind  of 
bread  in  which  there  is  a  large  proportion  of 
gluten.  It  is  prescribed  medicinally  in  cases 
of  diabetes. 

gluten-casein  (glo'ten-ka,'''se-iii),  n.  The  vege- 
table casein  found  in  gluten. 

gluten-flbrin  (glo'ten-fi"brin),  n.  The  vege- 
table fibrin  found  in  gluten. 

gluteofemoral  (glg-te-o-fem'o-ral),  a.  [<  NL. 
glutceus  +  L.  femur,  thigh.]    t*ertaiiiing  to  the 

buttocks  and  the  thigh Gluteofemoral  crease, 

the  transverse  fold  or  crease  of  the  surface  which  bounds 
the  buttock  below  on  either  side,  separating  the  gluteal 
from  the  posterior  femoral  region,  and  approximately 
corresponding  to  the  lower  border  of  the  great  gluteal 
muscle.    Also  otdled  gluteal  fold. 

gluteus,  n.     See  glutceus. 

glut-herring  (glut'her'ing),  n.  The  blueback, 
Clupea  (Bstivalis,  an  American  clupeoid  fish 
closely  related  to  the  alewife. 

glutin  (glo'tiQ),  n.  [<  glui^en  +  -ire2.]  game 
as  gliadin. 

glutinatef  (glo'ti-nat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  glutinatus, 
pp.  of  glutinare,  glue,  draw  together,  <  gluten 
(gluUn-),  glue :  see  glue,  gluten.]    To  unite  with 

flue;  cement.     Bailey,  1731. 
_  atinationt  (glo-ti-na'shon),  n.    [=  Pg.  gluU- 
nagao,  <  L.  glutinatio{n-'),  a  drawing  together 
(used  of  the  closing  of  wounds),  <  glutinare, 
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glue,  draw  together:  sq&  glutinate.]  The  act  of 
glutmating  or  uniting  with  glue.    Bailey,  1731. 

glutinativet  (gl6'ti-na-tiv),  o.  [<  L.  glutina- 
tivus,  serving  to  glue  or  to  draw  together,  < 
glutinare,  glue,  draw  together:  see  gluUnate.] 
Having  the  quality  of  cementiug;  tenacious. 
Bailey,  1731. 

glutiningt,  «•  [<  L-  gluten  (glutin-),  glue,  + 
4ng^.]    Gluing. 

These  [the  beams  from  the  moon]  clean  contraiy,  re- 
fresh and  moisten  in  a  notable  manner,  leaving  an  aquatic 
and  viscous  glutining  kind  of  sweat  upon  the  glass. 

Sir  K.  Digby,  Sympathetic  Powder. 

glutinose  (glS'ti-nos),  a.  [<  L.  gluUnosus,  gluey, 
viscous :  see  gluUnous.]    Same  as  ghitmous. 

glutinosity  (glo-ti-nos'i-ti),  n.  [=  P.  glutino- 
siti  =  Sp.  glutinosidad  =  It.  ghitinositcl;  as  glu- 
tinose,  glutinous,  +  -ity.]  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  glutinous ;  glutinousness. 

The  mutual  tempering  of  either  toward  a  medium  glu- 
tinosity or  liquefaction.  Silver  SuTibea/m,  p.  67. 

glutinous  (glo'ti-nus),  a.  [<  F.  glutineux  =  Pr. 
gluUnos  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  glutimoso,  <  L.  glutmosus, 
gluey,  viscous,  <  gluten  (glutin-),  glue :  see  glu- 
ten, glue,  glutinose.']  1.  Having  the  quality  of 
glue ;  resembling  glue ;  viscous ;  viscid ;  tena- 
cious. 

Kext  this  marble  venom'd  seat, 
Smear'd  with  gums  of  glutinous  heat. 

MUton,  Gomus,  1.  917. 

All  these  threads,  being  newly  spun,  are  glutinous,  and 

therefore  stick  to  each  other  wherever  they  happen  to 

touch.  Goldsmith,  The  Bee,  No.  4. 

2.  Covered  with  a  sticky  exudation ;  viscid. 

He  [Gesner]  says  this  [pickerel]  weed  and  other  gluti- 
nous matter,  with  the  help  of  the  sun's  heat,  in  some  par- 
ticular months,  and  some  ponds  apted  for  it  by  nature, 
do  become  Pikes.        I.  wAton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  129. 
Where  God  Bacchus  drains  his  cups  divine, 
Stretch'd  out,  at  ease,  beneath  a  glutinous  pine. 

Keats,  Lamia,  j. 
Also  glutinose. 
glutinousness  (glo'ti-nus-nes),  n.     The  state 
or  quality  of  being  glutinous ;  viscosity ;  vis- 
cidity; tenacity;  glutinosity. 

There  is  a  resistance  in  fluids,  which  may  arise  from 
their  elasticity,  glutinousness,  and  the  friction  of  their 
parts. 


gluticion  (gl8-tish'on),  n.  [<  L.  as  if  "gluti- 
tio(n-),  <  glutire,  swallow:  see  glut,  v.]  The  act 
of  swallowing  ;  deglutition.     [Bare.] 

This,  however,  does  not,  as  a  rule,  prevent  glutiti(m,  and 
in  some  instances  does  not  even  interfere  with  it. 

Medical  News,  LIII.  608. 

glutman  (glut'man),  n.;  pi.  glutmen  (-men). 
In  English  custom-houses,  an  extra  officer  em- 
ployed when  a  glut  of  work  demands  assistance. 

gluts  (gluts),  n.    Same  as  glut,  8. 

glutton  (glut'n),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  gloton,  glo- 
toun,  glutun,  <  OF.  gloton,  glouton,  glutun,  F. 
glouton  =  Pr.  gloto  =  Sp.  gloton  =  Pg.  glotao  = 
It.  ghiottone,  <  L.  gluto(n-),  ghitto(n^),  a  glutton, 
<  glutire,  glutUre,  devour:  see  glut,  v.  Cf.  glut, 
n.,2]  I.  n.  1.  One  who  indulges  to  excess  in 
eating,  or  in  eating  and  drinking;  one  who 
gorges  himself  with  food ;  a  gormandizer. 

Alas  t  the  shorte  throte,  the  tendre  mouth, 
Maketh  that  Est  and  West^  and  North  and  South, 
In  erthe,  in  eir,  in  water,  men  to-swlnke. 
To  gete  a  glotoun  deyntee  mete  and  drinke. 

Chaucer,  Pardoner's  Tal^  1.  58. 

The  drunkard  and  the  glutton  shall  come  to  poverty. 

Prov.  xxiii.  21. 

2.  One  who  indulges  in  anything  to  excess ;  a 
greedy  person. 

He  dradde  not  that  no  glotoum 
Shulde  stele  his  roses. 

Ram.  of  the  Rose,  1.  4307. 

Gluttons  in  murder,  wanton  to  destroy.  Granville. 

The  elder  Tliny,  the  most  indefatigable  laborer,  the 
most  voracious  literary  glutton  of  ancient  times. 

G.  P.  Marsh,  Lects.  on  Eng.  Lang.,  xxi. 

3.  In  zool. :  (a)  A  popular  name  of  the  wol- 
verene, CMo  Tmscus  or  arctieus,  the  largest  and 
most  voracious  species  of  the  family  MustelidcB. 
It  belongs  to  the  same  subfamily,  Mustelince,  as  the  mar- 
tens and  sables,  but  is  a  much  larger  animal,  exceeding  a 
badger  In  size,  thick-set  and  clumsy,  and  somewhat  resem- 
bling a  small  bear.  It  is  of  circumpolar  distribution,  in- 
habiting northerly  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America. 
The  name  has  been  more  particularly  used  for  the  animal 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  from  which  the  American  species  has 
sometimes  been  supposed  to  differ,  and  is  usually  called 
the  wolverene.  They  are,  however,  specifically  identical. 
See  wolverene.    (6)  Some  other  animal  likened  to 

the  above Masked  glutton,  a  book-name  of  one  of 

the  paradoxures,  Paguma  larvata,  from  the  white  streak 
on  the  head  and  the  white  eye-ring. —  South  American 

flutton,  a  book-name  of  the  grison  or  Guiana  marten. 
ee  Galictis.  =Syn.  1.  See  epicure. 
Il.t  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  a  glutton;  glutton- 


glycerate 

Whose  glutten  chekes  sloth  feeds  so  tat  as  scant  their 
eyes  be  Bene.  Surrey,  Pb.  Ixxill. 

A  glutton  monastery  in  former  ages  makes  a  hungry 
ministry  In  our  days.  Puiler. 

gluttont  (glut'n),  ?;.  l<  glutton,  n.}  I,  intrans. 
To  eat  or  indulge  the  appetite  to  excess;  gor- 
mandize. 

Thus  do  I  pine  and  surfeit  day  by  day ; 
Or  gkttttming  on  all,  or  aU  away. 

ShaJe.,  Sonnets,  Ixxv, 
Whereon  in  Egypt  glwttotUns  they  fed. 

Drayton,  Moses,  ill. 
II.  trans.  To  overfill,  as  with  food ;  glut. 

Then  after  all  your  fooling,  fat,  and  wine, 
Glutton'd  at  last,  return,  at  home  to  pine. 

Lovelace,  Lucasta  Posthuma,  p.  81. 

gluttonesst,  n.     [<  glutton  +  -ess.']    A  female 

flutton.     Cotgrame. 
uttonise,  v.  i.    See  glmttonize. 
gluttonish  (glut'n-ish),  fls.  [<  glutton,  n., + -isW.] 
Gluttonous.    [Bare.] 

Having  now  framed  their  gluttonish  stomachs  to  have 
for  food  the  wild  benefits  of  nature. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  iv. 

gluttonize  (glut'n-iz),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  gUU 
toniged,  ppr.  gluttonizing.  [<  glutton,  n.,  +  4se.] 
To  eat  voraciously;  indulge  the  appetite  to 
excess;  live  luxuriously.  Also  spelled  glut- 
tonise.    [Bare.] 

For  what  reason  can  you  allege  why  you  should  ghit- 
tonize  and  devour  as  much  as  would  honestly  suffice  so 
many  of  your  brethren?  Marvell,  Works,  II.  386. 

And  again,  oi  wept  rijr  vAtjc  Saitiove<;,  .  .  .  the  material 
demons  do  strangely  gluttonize  upon  the  nidours  and 
blood  of  sacrifices. 

Hatty  well,  Melampronoea(ie81),  p.  102. 

gluttonous  (glut'n-us),  a.  [<  ME.  glotonous,glo- 
tonos,  <  OF.  glotonos,  <  gloton,  a  glutton:  see  glut- 
ton, n.]  1.  Given  to  excessive  eating;  greedy; 
voracious;  hence,  grasping. 

Seke  thow  nat  with  a.  glotonos  hond  to  stryne  andpresse 
the  stalkes  of  the  vyne  in  the  f  erst  somer  sesoun. 

Chaucer,  Boethius,  i.  meter  6. 
Then  they  could  smile,  and  fawn  upon  his  debts, 
And  take  down  th'  interest  into  their  gluttonous  maws. 
Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  iii.  4. 
Extravagance  becomes  gluttonous  of  marvels. 

Is.  Taylor,  Nat.  Hist.  Enthusiasm,  p.  70. 

2.  Characterized  by  or^eonsisting  in  excessive 

eating. 

.   The  exceeding  luxuriousness  of  this  gluttonous  age, 

wherein  we  press  nature  with  over-weighty  burdens,  and 

finding  her  strength  defective,  we  take  the  work  out  of 

her  hands,  and  commit  it  to  the  artificial  help  of  strong 

waters.  Sir  f-  -  -  ■  • 


Ilank  abundance  breeds, 
In  gross  and  pampered  cities,  sloth,  and  lust 
And  wantonness,  and  gluttonous  excess. 

Cowper,  Task,  L  688. 

gluttonously  (glnt'n-us-li),  adv.  In  a  glutton- 
ous manner;  with  the  voracity  ot  a  glutton; 
with  excessive  eating. 

gluttonousness  (glut'n-us-nes),  n.    Gluttony. 

gluttony  (glut'n-i),  n. ;  pi.  gluttonies  (-iz).  [< 
ME.  glotonie,  glotourde,  glotenie,  glutunie,  etc. 
(also  glutenerie,  glotery),  <  OF.  glotonie.  glovr 
tonnie  (=  Pr.  OSp.  gtotonia  =  It.  ghioitonia), 
gluttony,  <  gloton,  a  glutton:  see  glutton,  %.] 
Excess  in  eating,  or  in  eating  and  drinking ;  ex- 
travagant indidgence  of  the  appetite  for  food; 
voracity;  luxury  of  the  table. 
Thauh  hus  glotenye  be  of  good  ale' he  goth  to  a  cold  bed- 

dyng, 
And  hus  heued  vn-heled  vneisyliche  ywrye. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xvii.  74. 

For  swinish  gluttony 
Ne'er  looks  to  Heaven  amidst  his  gorgeous  feast, 
But  with  besotted  base  ingratitude 
Crams,  and  blasphemes  his  feeder. 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  776, 

gluy,  a.    See  gluey. 

gly,  V.  i.    See  gley.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

glyc-,  glyco-.  [L.,  etc.,  <  Gr.  yXmiif,  sweet, 
yAvKspog,  sweet,  perhaps  akin  to  L.  dulds,  sweet: 
see  dulce,  douce.]  An  element  in  some  words 
of  Greek  origin,  meaning  '  sweet.'  In  some  re- 
cent words  this  element  appears  in  the  form 
glue-,  gluco-. 

glycelseum  (glis-e-le'um),  n.  [<  Gr.  yAn/tdf, 
sweet  (in  glycerin)',  +  IXaiov,  olive-oil.]  A  basis 
for  ointment,  composed  of  finely  powdered  al- 
mond-meal  one  part,  glycerin  two  parts,  and 
olive-oil  six  parts. 

Glycera  (glis'e-ra),  n.  [NL.  (cf.  L.  Glycera,< 
Gr.  T?iVKepd,  a  fern,  proper  name),  <  Gr.  ylvmpk, 
sweet,  <  y\vKi)Q,  sweet.]  1.  The  typical  genus 
of  the  family  Glyeeridce.  G.  capitata  of  the 
North  Sea  is  an  example.  Savigny,  1817.— 2. 
A  genus  of  crustaceans.    Baswell,  1879. 

glycerate  (glis'e-rat),  n.  [<  glycer-in  +  -ateK] 
Same  as  glycerite. 


Glyceria 

Olyceria  (gli-se'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  yXvxepdg, 
sweet,  an  extension  of  yhiKvg,  sweet.]  A  genus 
c£  grasses,  closely  allied  to  Poa  and  Festuca. 
There  are  about  30  species,  widely  distributed  through 
temperate  regions,  mostly  in  wet  or  swampy  ground,  and 
of  little  agricultural  importance.  The  manna-grass,  G. 
fluitans,  grows  in  shallow  water,  its  leaves  often  floating  ■ 
its  seeds  are  sometimef  collected  in  Germany  and  used 
as  an  article  of  food  under  the  name  of  manncu-croup, 
furnishing  a  light  nutritious  aliment  for  Invalids.  The 
rattlesnake-grass  or  tall  quaking-grass,  G.  Ccmadengia, 
and  the  tall  or  reed  meadow-grass,  G.  a/rundinoAieaj  are  tall 
and  stout  species  of  the  United  States. 

glyceric  (glis'e-rik),  a.  [<  glycerin  +  ■4c.']  De- 
rived from  glycerin.- Glyceric  acid.  CaHgOu,  an 
acid  obtained  by  the  cautious  oxidation  of  glycerol.  It 
is  a  monobasic  acid.not  orystallizable,  but  yields  crystal- 
lizable  salts 

glycerid  (glis'e-rid),  n.  A  worm  of  the  family 
Glyceridce. 

Olyceridee  (gli-ser'i-de),  n.pl.  [NX,.,  <  Glycera 
+  4dce.']  A  family  of  errant  chsetopodous  an- 
nelids, of  tlie  order  Polychoeta.  They  have  a  slender 
body  composed  of  many  ringed  segments ;  the  conical 
prestomium  with  two  basal  palps  and  four  teiTainal  ten- 
tacles; a  protruBile  proboscis  with  four  teeth;  and  no 
special  vascular  system,  the  red  hemal  fluid  being  con- 
tained in  the  somatic  cavity  and  branchial  sacs. 

glyceride  (glis'e-rid  or  -rid),  n.  [<  glycerin  + 
4de^.]  In  chem.,  a  compound  ether  of  the  tri- 
atomio  alcohol  glycerol  or  glycerin,  some  of  the 
glycerides  exist  ready  formed,  as  natural  fats,  in  the  bodies 
of  plants  and  animals,  and  many  more  may  be  produced 
artificially  by  the  action  of  acid  upon  glycerol. 

glycerin,  glycerine  (glis'e-rin),  n.  [<  Gr.  yAu- 
Ktpds,  sweet,  +  -m^,-4ne^.'}  A  transparent,  color- 
less, hygroscopic  liquid  (C3H6(OH)3),  with  a 
sweet  taste  and  syrupy  consistence,  it  occurs 
in  natural  fats  combined  with  fatty  acids,  and  is  obtained 
from  them  by  saponification  with  alkalis  or  by  the  action 
of  superheated  steam.  It  is  a  triatomic  alcohol,  and  dis- 
solves the  alkalis,  alkaline  earths,  and  some  metallic 
oxids,  forming  compounds  analogous  to  the  alcoholates.  It 
is  used  in  medicine  as  an  emollient  and  protective  dress- 
ing, with  which,  from  its  consistence  and  solvent  proper- 
ties, many  substances  can  be  incorporated ;  it  absorbs  wa- 
tery discharges,  and  has  some  astringent  action.  The  name 
is  also  applied  to  mixtures  of  glycerin  with  various  sub- 
stances, whether  involving  solution  or  not :  as,  glycerin  of 
gallic  acid ;  glycerin  of  starch.  It  is  used  in  the  arts  for 
a  great  variety  of  purposes :  for  example,  in  soaps  and 
cosmetics,  for  preserving  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances, in  paper-making,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  ni- 
troglycerin and  dynamite.  Also  called  glycerol,  glycerole, 
glyeerma,  and  glycervmim. — Glycerlll  DUtyxate.  See 
totyrate.— Glycenn  cement.    See  cement. 

glycerite  (glis'e-rit),  n.  [<  glycer-in  +  -ite^.'] 
The  general  name  of  a  class  of  preparations 
consisting  of  a  medicinal  substance  dissolved 
or  suspended  in  glycerol.  Also  glycerate,  gly- 
cerol, glycerole. 

glycerize  (glis'e-riz),  v.  t ;  pret.  and  pp.  glycer- 
ised,  ppr.  glycenging.  [<  glycerin  +  -ize.]  To 
mix  or  treat  with  glycerin. 

Pasteur's  vials  containing  glycerized  broth. 

Medical  News,  LIII.  216. 

glycerizin,  n.     An  improper  form  of  gVycyr- 


glycerol,  glycerole  (glis'e-rol,  -rol),  n.  [< 
glycer4n  •+•  -ol,  -ole.]  1.  Same  as  glycerin. 
Glycerin  is  the  common  form,  but  the  termination  -ol  is 
preferable,  denoting  an  alcohol,  while  -in  is  reserved  for 
glycerides,  glucosides,  and  protelds. 
2.  Same  as  glycerite. 

glycerule  (glis'e-rSl),  n.  [<  glycerin  +  -ule.] 
Same  as  glyceryl. 

glyceryl(gUs'e-ril), m.  [,< glycerin +  ^1.']  The 
hypothetical  triatomic  radical  of  glycerol  and 
the  glycerides.     Also  called,  more  suitably, 


jiycimeridse,  Glycimeris.    See 

Glyoymeris 

glycin  (gli'sin),  n.  [<  Gr.  jhjKvg,  sweet,  +  -j«2.] 
Same  a.aglycocoU. 

glycocholate  (gli'ko-kol-at),  n.  [<  glycochoUe 
+  -otel.]  A  salt  formed  by  the  union  of  gly- 
cocholio  acid  with  a  base.  ■ 

glycocholic  (gli-ko-kol'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  j7.viwq, 
s^e,(st,  +  xoyi,Ss\i:  seQcholic^Ule^.]  Derived 
from  gall :  used  only  in  the  following  phrase. — 
Clycocliollc  acid,  CaeHdalfOa,  the  principal  acid  in  ox- 
gall, occurring  in  combination  with  alkalis.  It  is  a  mono- 
basic acid,  forming  crystalline  needles  soluble  in  water. 

glycocin  (gli'ko-sin),  n.    Same  as  glycocoll. 

glycocoU  (gU'to-kol),  n.  i<  Gr.  yArawf,  sweet, 
+  K6WXa,  glue.]  '  Amido-acetic  acid  (CH2.JNH2. 
COOH),  a  substance  having  weak  acid  and  also 
basic  properties,  formed  when  gelatin  or  vari- 
ous other  animal  substances  are  boiled  with 
acids  or  alkalis.  It  is  a  crystalline  solid  hav- 
ing a  sweetish  taste.  Also  called  glydn,  gly- 
cocin, and  gelatin  sugar. 

glycogen  (gli'ko-jen),  n.     [<  Gr.  y'Aviaii,  sweet, 

+  -yej/i^f  producing:  see-g'em.]  1.  A  substance, 

CgHi  oOr,  belonging  to  the  carbohydrates,  when 

pure  it  is  a  white,  amorphous,  tasteless  powder,  insoluble 
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in  ^cohol,  soluble  in  water,  and  converted  by  boiling  with 
acids  into  dextrose.  Diastase  converts  it  into  dextrine, 
maltose,  and  dextrose.  Iodine  gives  it  a  reddish-brown 
color.  Glycogen  is  found  in  many  animal  tissues,  both  of 
vertebrates  and  invertebrates,  as  well  as  in  cei-tain  fungi. 
It  is  especially  abundant  in  the  liver.  It  is  largely  if  not 
wholly  derived  from  the  carbohydrates  of  the  food,  and  ap- 
pears to  be  a  reserve  material  deposited  in  the  liver,  which 
IS  converted  as  required  into  sugar  and  so  enters  the  cir- 
culation. Also  called  animal  starch. 
2.  In  my  col.,  same  as  epiplasm. 

glycogenesis  (^H-ko-jen'e-sis),  n.  [<  Gt.  yXv- 
laiQ,  sweet,  +  yevemg,  generation.]  In  pathol., 
the  formation  of  glucose. 

glycogenetic  (gli-ko-je-net'ik),  a.  Pertaining 
to  glyoogenesis. 

glycogenic  (gli-ko-jen'ik),  a.  [<  glycogen  -(-  -j«.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  glycogen:  as,  the  glycogenic 
function  of  the  liver. 

glycogen-mass  (gli'ko-jen-mas),  n.  Same  as 
epiplasm. 

glycogenous  (gU-koj'e-nus),  a.  [<  glycogen  + 
-ows."]    Same  as  glycogenic. 

Similar  glycogenous  cells  are  met  with  in  the  walls  of 

the  lacunar  spaces  and  on  the  "mesenteries"  of  the  Snail. 

Huxley  and  Martin,  Elementary  Biology,  p.  311,  note. 

glycohemia,  glycohsemia  (gli-ko-he'mi-a),  ». 
Same  as  glucohemia, 

glycol  (gli'kol),  n.  [<  glyc(,erin)  +  (alcoh)ol.'] 
The  general  name  of  a  class  of  compounds 
intermediate  in  their  properties  and  chemical 
relations  between  alcohol  and  glycerol,  or  the 
bodies  of  which  these  are  the  types.  An  alcohol 
contains  but  one  hydroxyl  group,  OH,  as  C2H5OH,  or  ethyl 
alcohol ;  a  glycol  contains  two  hydroxyl  groups  united 
to  different  carbon  atoms,  as  C2H4(0H)2,  ethyl  glycol ;  a 
glycerol  contains  three  hydroxyl  groups  united  to  three 
carbon  atoms,  as  C3H5(0H)3.  Ethyl  glycol  is  a  liquid,  ino- 
dorous, of  a  sweetish  taste,  and  miscible  with  water  and 
alcohol. 

glycolic  (gli-kol'ik),  a.  [<  glycol  +  -ic]  Per- 
taining to  or  derived  from  glycol. 

Glyconian  (gli-ko'ni-an),  a.    Same  as  Glyconie. 

Grlyconic  (gli-kon'ik)J'  a.  and  n.  [<  LL.  Glyco- 
nitis,  <  Gr.  Tyi,vK6veiog,  <  rM/cwi',  L.  Glycdn,  the 
inventor  of  this  meter.]  I.  a.  1.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  Glyoon,  an  ancient  Greek  poet  of  uncer- 
tain date :  with  reference  to  a  kind  of  verse  or 
meter  said  to  have -been  invented  by  him. —  2. 
Pertaining  to  a  particular  verse  or  meter,  con- 
sisting of  four  feet,  one  of  which  is  a  dactyl, 
the  others  being  trochees;  composed  or  con- 
sisting of  such  verses:  as,  a  Glyconie  system. 
See  IT. 

II.  «.  [i.e.]  Ina»e.jjros.,ameterconsisting 
in  a  series  similar  to  a  trochaic  tetrapody  cata- 
lectic  (-i  >^  I  -^  >^  I  -^  v^  I  -i),  but  differing  from 
it  by  the  substitution  of  a  dactyl  for  the  second 
trochee ;  by  an  extension  of  meaning,  any  lo- 
gaoedic  tetrapody,  catalectic  or  acatalectio,  in 
which  three  of  the  feet  are  trochees  and  one  is 
a  dactyl.  A  glyconie  is  called  by  recent  metricians  a 
first,  second,  or  third  glyconie,  according  as  the  dactyl  is 
in  the  first,  second,  or  third  place.  Glyconics  seem  to 
have  been  first  used  by  Alcman  (about  660  B.  0.),  and  are 
frequent  in  Alcseus  and  Sappho.  Nothing  certain  is  known 
of  the  poet  Glycon  from  whom  this  meter  takes  its  name. 

glyconin  (gli'ko-nin),  n.  [<  glyc^erin)  +  -on- 
in.]  In  phar. ,  an  emulsion  of  glycerol  and  yolk 
of  egg. 

glycose,  glycoside,  etc.    See  glucose,  etc, 

glycymerid  (gli-sim'e-rid),  n. 
the  Glycymeridce. 

Grlycymeridae  (glis-i-mer'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.  (De- 
shayes,  1839),  <  Glycymeris  +  -idee.']  A  family 
of  siphonate  bivalve  moUusks,  consisting  of  the 
genera  Glycymeris,  Panopcea,  and  Pholaaomya : 
same  as  Saxicavidw.  Also  Glymneridce,  GVyd- 
merides. 

Glycymeris  (gli-sim'e-ris),  n.  [NL.  (Lamarck, 
1801,  after  Belloni,  1^53),  also  GUdmeris  (Klein, 

.  1753),  Glycimeris,  Gh/dmera;  <  Gr.  yhjnvg,  sweet, 
+  /ispig,  a  part,  a  portion  of  food,  morsel,  < 
/^epog,  a  part,  <  fisipeadai,  part,  divide.]  A  ge- 
nus of  bivalve  moUusks,  used  in  various  ap- 
plications by 
different  au- 
thors, now 
giving  name 
to  the  Glycy- 
meridce,  and 

referred     to  „,  .    .,. 

the      family  Giyo'»">"s  s,i„u«,. 

Saxicavidw.  G.  sUigua,  aboreal  clam,  is  the  best-known 
species;  the  animal  is  larger  than  the  shell,  which  is  cov 
ered  with  a  thick  shining  black  epidermis,  and  roughened 
within  with  calcareous  deposits. 

Glycyrrhiza  (gUs-i-ri'za),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ylv- 
lAppi^a,  a  plant  with  a  sweet  root,  licorice,  <  y/lu- 
ii6g,  sweet,  +  pt^a,  root.  The  E.  name  licorice, 
also  spelled  liquorice,  and  ME.  gliciride,  are  ult 
from  the  same  source.]    A  genus  of  leguminous 
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perennial  herbs,  nearly  allied  to  Astragalus,  and 
including  a  dozen  species,  which  are  widely  dis- 
tributed through  temperate  regions,  g.  glabra, 
a  native  of  the  Mediterranean  region  and  eastward  to  Chi- 


A  member  of 


Glycyrrhiza  g'labra. 

na,  yields  the  licorice-root  of  commerce,  and  is  cultivated 
in  various  parts  of  Europe.  The  root  has  a  sweet  taste 
and  demulcent,  laxative  properties.  One  species,  G.  lepi- 
dota,  is  found  in  the  Unitpd  States. 

glycyrrhizin  (glis-i-n'zin),  n.  [<  Glycyrrhiza 
+  -j»2.]  ^  peculiar  saccharine  matter  (C24 
II36O9)  obtained  from  the  root  of  Glycyrrhiza 
glaora. 

glyn,  glynn  (glin),  n.  [W.  glyn,  Ir.  Gael,  gleann 
(gen.  gUnne),  a  glen,  a  narrow  valley:  see  glen.'] 
An  element  in  some  Celtic  place-names,  mean- 
ing 'glen':  as,  Glmn-crwg,  Gi^n-ta/,  in  Wales ; 
Glynn  in  Antrim,  Ireland. 

glyoxal  (gli-ok'sal),  n.  [<  Gr.  y'h)(Kvg),  sweet, 
-I-  E.  oxal-ic]  A.  white,  amorphous,  deliques- 
cent solid  (CHO.OHO),  soluble  in  water  and  al- 
cohol.   It  is  an  aldehyde  of  oxalic  acid. 

glyoxalic  (gli-ok-sal'ik),  a.  [<  glyoxal  +  -ic] 
Pertaining  to  or  derived,  from  glyoxal. 

glyph  (glif)i  n.  [<  Gr.  ylv^,  carving,  carved 
work,  <  y'Avt^uv,  cut  in,  carve,  engrave.]  In 
sculp,  and  arch.,  a  groove  or  channel,  usually 
vertical,  intended  as  an  ornament.  See  trv- 
glyph. 

glyphic  (glif'ik),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  y'h)<jii.ic6g,  of 
or  for  carving  (^  y?Ai(j)iK^,  the  art  of  carving),  •; 
y2.v(j4,  carving:  see  glyph.]  I.  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  a  glyph  or  glyphs ;  pertaining  to  carving 
or  sculpture. 

II.  n.  A  picture  or  figure  by  which  a  word  is 
implied ;  a  hieroglyphic. 

Glyphidese  (gli-fid'f-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  yXv- 
(pcg,  pi.  yhi(l)loeg,  the  notched  end  of  an  arrow,  < 
yXvfetv,  cut  in,  carve:  see  glyph.]  A  family  of 
gymnocarpous  lichens,  containing  one  British 
genus,  Chiodecton. 

(Hyphidodon  (gli-fld'o-don),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
yTi'^lg,  the  notched  end  of  an  arrow  (see  Gly- 
phidece),  -i-  oSoiig  (bSovr-)  =  E.  tooth.]  A  genus 
of  fishes,  typical  of  the  family  Glyphidodontidoe. 
Also  GlypMsodon. 

Glyphidodontes  (gli-fid-9-don'tez),TO.jp?.  [NL. , 
pi.  of  Glyphidodon.]  A  group  of  fishes :  a  name 
substituted  for  GlypMsodia,  and  an  inexact  syn- 
onym of  PomacentridcB.    S.  H.  Scudder. 

Glyphidodontidse  (gli-fid-o-don'ti-de),  «.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  GlyphidodoniU)  +  -idee.]  A  family  of 
acanthopterygian  fishes,  typified  by  the  genus 
Glyphidodon  or  GlypMsodon :  same  as  Pomacen- 
tridm. 

Glyphipterygidse  (gli-fip-te-rij  'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  GlyiMpteryx  {-yg-)  -f  -idm.]  A  family 
of  tineid  moths,  taking  name  from  the  genus 
Glyphipteryx.  The  head  is  globular,  with  smooth, 
moderately  arched  front ;  there  are  no  ocelli ;  the  palpi 
are  hair-like  and  moderately  long ;  the  proboscis  is  rolled , 
and  the  fore  wings  have  the  hind  border  oblique.  The 
larvse  are  leaf -miners,  or  live  in  the  seeds  of  grasses. 

Glyphipteryx  (gli-fip'te-riks),  n.  [NL.  (Hiib- 
ner,  1816),  <  Gr.  y2,v(j>ig,"t'he  notched  end  of  an 
arrow  (see  Glyphidece),  +  Trripv^,  wing.]  A  ge- 
nus of  tineids,  typical  of  the  family  Glyphip- 
terygidce,  having  the  palpi  laterally  flattened. 
The  larvEB  eat  the  seed-heads  of  grasses.  Sev- 
eral European  and  three  North  American  spe- 
cies are  described. 

Glyphisodia  (glif-i-so'di-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  an 
erroneous  formation,  now  displaced  by  the  cor- 
rect recent  form  Glyphidodontes,  q.  v.]  A  group 
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of  fishes:  same  as  Glyphidodontes.  C.  S.  Eafi- 
nesque,  1815. 

Glyphisodon  (gli-fis'o-don),  n.  [NL.,  an  erro- 
neous formation,  now  displaced  by  tlie  correct 
recent  form  Glypliidodon.2  Same  as  Glyphido- 
don.    Lacepide,  1802. 

glyphoceratid  (glif-o-ser'a-tid),  n.  A  cephalo- 
pod  of  the  family  Gii/phoceratiace. 

Glyphoceratidae  (glif'o-se-rat'i-de).  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  jXifeif,  carve,  +  Kipa(  (Kspar-),  horn, 
+  -irf<r.]  A  family  of  Goniatitinw.  "They  have 
depressed  whorls,  semilunar  in  cross-section ;  the  sutures 
with  divided  ventral  lobes  in  the  higher  formSj  but  not  in 
the  lower ;  the  first  pair  of  lateral  lobes  pointed,  and  the 
large  .  .  .  saddles  entire  in  some  species  and  divided  in 
others."  Proc.  Bout.  Soe.  Nat.  Hist.,  1883,  p.  322.  Also 
QlyphioceratidoR. 

Glyphodes  (glif 'o-dez), «.   [NL.  (Guen6e,  1854), 

<  (Jr.  ylixpfj,  carving  (engraving):  see  glyph.ji 
A  genus  of  pyralid  moths,  of  the  family  Mar- 
garodidcE,  composed  of  four  Tjeautiful  East  In- 
dian species  of  striking  coloration. 

glyphograpll  (gli£'o-graf ),  n.  [<  Qj.  y^v^,  carv- 
ing (engraving),  4-  ypdipeiv,  write.]  A  plate 
formed  by  glyphography,  or  an  impression 
taken  from  such  a  plate. 

glyphograph  (glif 'o-graf ),  v.  t.  [<  glypliograph, 
m.]     To  form  plates  by  glyphograplw. 

glyphographer  (gU-fog'ra-ffer),  n.  One  versed 
in,  or  one  who  practises,  glyphography. 

glyphographic  (glif -o-graf 'ik),  a.  [<  glyphogra- 
phy +  -ic]     Of  or  pertaining  to  glyphography. 

glyphograpliy  (gli-fog'ra-fi),  ».  [As  glypho- 
graph +  -^.  ]  A  kind  of  electrotypy  by  means  of 
which  plates  engraved  in  relief  are  made,  from 
which  impressions  can  be  taken.  A  copper  plate  is 
covered  with  a  ground  such  as  is  employed  in  ordinary 
etching,  but  of  considerable  thickness,  and  this  ground  is 
cut  away  by  etching-  or  engraving-tools  so  as  to  expose 
the  metal  pl^te..  From  this  the  electro  cast  is  made,  the 
recesses  or  incisions  in  the  ground  constituting  the  raised 
ridges  which  form  the  design  of  the  glyphograph, 

Glypta  (glip'ta),  n.     [NL.  (Gtravenhorst,  1829), 

<  Gr.  yTirnvrd^,  carved:  see  gh/pUc.']  An  impor- 
tant genus  of  hymenopterous  parasites,  of  the 
family  Ichneumonidw  and  subfamily  Pimplince, 
of  small  size,  usually  infesting  microlepidopter- 
0U3  larvse.  There  are  about  40  European  and 
30  North  American  species. 

glyptic  (glip'tik),  a.  [<  MGr.  yTivuriKdg,  <  Gr. 
yAmrTOC,  fit  for  carving,  carved  (neut.  yAvnrdv, 
a  carved  image),  verbal  adj.  of  yXvfciv,  carve: 
see  glyph.']  1.  Pertaintngto  carving  or  engrav- 
ing: as,  the  glyptic  art.    See  gh/ptics. 

It  will  be  convenient  after  noticing  sculpture  in  marble 
to  take  next  in  order  Bronzes  and  Terracottas ;  we  thus 
pass  by  a  natural  transition  from  Glyptic  to  Plastic  Art. 
C.  T.  Newton,  Art  and  Archseol.,  p.  50. 

2.  In  mineral.,  figured. 

glyptics  (glip'tiks), ».  {Fl.  of  glyptic:  see-scs.] 
The  art  of  carving  or  engraving.  The  word  is  ap- 
plied especially  to  engraving  on  gems  or  hard  stones,  now 
performed  with  diamond-powder  and  diamond-pointed  in- 
struments ;  also  to  the  cutting  of  designs  upon  such  ani- 
mal substances  as  shells,  coral,  and  ivory,  and  such  vege- 
table products  as  box,  ebony,  and  other  hard  woods. 

glyptodipterine  (glip-to-dip'te-rin),  a.  and  n. 
I.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  'Glypio'dipterini. 
H.  n.  One  of  the  GVyptodipterini. 

Glyptodipterini  (glip-to-dip-te-ri'ni),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  yhiwrd^,  carved,  -I-  S'mTepog,  having 
two  wings:  see  dipterous.]  In  Huxley's  sys- 
tem of  classification,  a  group  of  Devonian  ga- 
noid fishes,  of  the  suborder  Crossopterygidi.  its 
technical  characters  are :  two  dorsal  flns  placed  far  back 
opposite  the  two  ventrals,  acutely  lobate  pectorals,  and 
dendrodont  dentition.  It  is  divided  into  those  with  rhom- 
boid and  those  with  cycloid  scales,  respectively  represented 
by  such  genera  as  Glyptolcertm  and  Uoloptychiue. 

Glyptodon  (glip'to-don),  n.  [NL.  fso  named 
from  its  fluted  teeth),  <  Gr.  y/luTrrof,  carved, 
-f-  bSovg  (bSovT-)  =  E.  tooth.]  1.  The  typical 
and  best-known  genus  of  the  family  Glypto- 
dontidw;  the 
long-tailed 
fossil  arma- 
dillos orglyp- 
todons,  with 
5  toes  on  the 
hind  feet  and 
4  on  the  fore, 
the  fifth  digit 
of  which  is 
wanting.  Species  are  G.  clavipes  and  G.  reti- 
culatits,  from  the  Pleistocene  of  South  -A.mer- 
Ica. —  2.  [Z.  c]  An  animal  of  the  family  Glyp- 
todontidm  ov  Hoplophoridae ;  one  of  the  gigantic 
fossil  armadillos  of  South  America.  They  are  all 
distinguished  from  the  living  armadillos  not  only  by  their 
superior  si^e,  but  by  having  the  carapace  composed  of  a 
single  solid  piece  without  movable  segments,  and  also  by 
possessing  a  ventral  shield  or  plastron.    The  superficial 
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resemblance  to  tortoises  is  striking ;  the  feet  are  like  those 
of  some  turtles,  and,  as  in  chelonians,  the  head  could  he 
withdrawn  into  the  shell,  tliough  the  rest  of  the  vertebral 
column  is  a  solid  tube.  The  genera  are  several  and  the 
species  rather  numerous. 

glyptodont  (glip'to-dont),  a.  and  n.     [<  NL. 
glyptodonit-)^    I.  a.  Having  fluted  teeth;  spe- 
cifically, of  or  pertaining  to  the  Gh/ptodonUdce. 
II.  n.  A  glyptodon. 
Also  glyptodontine. 

glypto'dontid  (glip-to-don'tid),  n.  One  of  the 
Glyptodontidce. 

Glyptodontidae  (glip-to-don'ti-de),  n.pl.  [NL., 
<.  Glyptodon(tr-)  +  -idee.]  A  family  of  extinct 
armadillos  of  South  America,  represented  by 
the  genus  Glyptodon.  it  formerly  contained  all  these 
animals,  but  is  now  restricted  to  those  of  the  single  genus 
named,  others  being  placed  in  Hoplophoridce.  See  cut 
under  Glyptodon. 

glyptodontine  (glip-to-don'tin),  a.  and  n.  [< 
glyptodont  +  -inei.]     Same  as  glyptodont. 

glyptograph  (glip'to-graf),  n.  [<  Gr.  y1mT6g, 
carved,  +  ypafeiv,  write.]  An  engraving  on  a 
gem  or  other  small  object.    See  gem-engramng. 

glyptographer  (glip-tog'ra-f6r),  n.  -An  en- 
graver on  gems  or  the  like. 

glyptographic  (glip-to-graf 'ik),  a.  [<  glyptog- 
raphy +  4c.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  glyptog- 
raphy ;  describing  the  methods  of  engraving  on 
precious  stones  or  the  like. 

A  particularly  valuable  part  of  this  introduction  is  the 
glyptographick  lithology.  British  Critic,  Oct.,  1797> 

glyptography  (gUp-tog'ra-fi),  n.  [As  glypto- 
graph +  -y.]  1 .  The  art  or  process  of  carving 
or  engraving,  particularly  of  engraving  on  gems 
or  the  like. — 2.  A  description  of  the  art  of  gem- 
engraving. —  3.  The  knowledge  of  engraved 
gems. 

Glyptosauridse  (glip-to-sa'ri-de), ».  pi.  [NL., 
<  Gh/ptosaurus  +  -idee.]  A  family  of  fossil 
saurians  from  the  Tertiary,  typified  by  the 
genus  Glyptosaurtis :  so  called  from  the  sculp- 
tured scales. 

Glyptosaurus  (gUp-to-sa'ms),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  ylmtTdg,  carved,  +  aavpog,  lizard.]  The 
typical  genus  of  Glyptosauridce.  0.  C.  Marsh, 
1871. 

glyptotheca  (glip-to-the'kS,),  «.;  pi.  glyptothe- 
cce  (-se).  [Nil.,  <  Gr.  yAimrSv,  a  carved  image, 
neut.  of  yXwirrd;,  carved  (see  glyptic),  +  B^kt;, 
a  case,  a  repository:  see  theca.]  A  building 
or  room  for  the  preservation  of  works  of  sculp- 
ture. 

glystert  (glis't&r),  n.    A  variant  of  clyster. 

G.  M.    An  abbreviation  of  Grand  Master. 

GmeUna  (mel'i-na),  n.  [NL.,  named  after  S.  G. 
Gmelin,  professor  of  natural  history  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburg (died  1774).]  A  genus  of  verbenaeeous 
shrubs  and  trees,  including  8  species  of  eastern 
Asia  and  Australia.  G.  Leichtlinii,  known  in  Aus- 
tralia as  the  beech  or  coo-in^new,  is  a  fine  timber-tree,  the 
wood  of  which  has  a  close  silvery  grain  and  is  much  prized 
for  fiooring  and  the  decks  of  vessels. 

gmelinite  (mel'i-nit),  «.  [Named  after  Chris- 
tian Gottlob  Gmelin  of  Tubingen  (1792-1860).] 
A  zeolitic  mineral  closely  related  to  chabazite 
in  form  and  composition,  and  like  it  often  oc- 
curring in  rhombohedral  crystals.  It  varies  in 
color  from  white  to  flesh-red.  Ledererite  is  a 
variety  from  Nova  Scotia. 

gn-.  This  initial  combination,  in  which  the  g, 
formerly  pronounced,  is  now  silent,  occurs  in 
(a)  words  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  as  gnat^,  gnaw 
(and  obs.  gnast^,  guide,  etc.) ;  (6)  words  of  Low 
German  (rarely  of  High  German)  or  Scandina- 
vian origin,  in  which  gn-  is  variable  to  or  stands 
for  Icn-,  as  gnag,  gnar\  gnar^,  gnarU,  gnarV^, 
gnash,  gnast^,  gneiss,  etc. ;  (c)  words  of  Latin 
or  Greek  origin,  as  gnarity,  Gnaphalium,  gna- 
thitis,  gnome,  gnomon,  etc. ;  (d!)  words  of  other 
foreign  origin,  as  gnu,  Gnetum,  etc. 

gnabblef,  v.  t.  [Freq.  of  gnap  for  Imap,  acconl. 
to  nibble.]    To  nibble.    Davies. 

"Take  us  these  little  foxes,"  was  wont  to  be  the  suit  of 
the  Church,  "for  they  gnahble  our  grapes,  and  hurt  our 
tender  branches."  5.  Wa/rd,  Sermons,  p.  159. 


Glyptodon  {Glyptodon  clavipes). 


gnacchet,  v.    See  _ 

gnackf,  n.  A  rare  Middle  English  form  of 
Tcnack. 

gnaff  (naf),  n.  [Origin  obscure.  Of.  gnof.] 
-Any  small  or  stunted  object. 

gnagt,  V.  t.  [Also,  improp.,  fcwag';  ME.  gnaggen, 
a  secondary  (Scand.)  form  of  gnawen,  gnaw: 
see  gnaw.  Cf.  nag^,  the  same  word  in  a  de- 
flected use.]     To  gnaw;  bite;  cut. 

Sweche  shul  ben  bounden  up  be  the  beltys  til  fiys  hem 
blowe,  • 

And  gnaggyd  up  by  the  gomys  tyl  the  devyl  doth  hem 
grone.  Coventry  Mysteries,  p.  384. 


gnarl 

Thou  scourge  maad  of  lul  touj  skyn, 
Enottid  &  gnaggid,  y  crie  on  thee. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Fumivall),  p.  an. 

Gnamptorhynchus    (namp-to-ring'kus),   n. 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  yva/inrdg,  curved,  bent,  +  JAyx"! 
snout.]    A  notable  'genus  of  arachnidans,  of 
the  subclass  Pycnogonida.    Bohmer,  1879. 

gnap,  V.  and  n.    See  hnap^. 

gnapnalioid  (na-fal'i-oid),  a.  [<  Gnaphalium  + 
-oid.]  In  bot.,  belonging  or  pertainiag  to  the 
group  of  genera  (in  the  order  Composite)  of 
which  Gnaphalium  is  the  type. 

Gnaphalium  (na-fa'li-um),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  gna- 
pliaUon,  <  Gr.  yvaipaXim,  a  downy  plant  used  in 
stuffing  cushions,  supposed  to  be  cudweed,  or, 
according  to  others,  lavender-cotton.]  1.  A 
large  genus  of  hoary-tomentose  or  woolly  herbs, 
belonging  to  the  order  Compositce.  There  are  about 
100  species,  distributed  over  most  parts  of  the  globe.  The 
yellow  or  whitish  flowers  are  in  small  discoid  clustered 
heads,  with  a  scarious  and  often  colored  involucre.  The 
common  species  are  known  by  the  popular  names  cud- 
weed and  everlasting.  The  leaves  and  flowers  are  generally 
slightly  bitter  and  astringent,  and  are  sometimes  used 
medicinally. 
2.  II.  c]  A  plant  of  this  genus. 

Some  bunches  of  wild  sage,  Gnaphalium,  and  other 
hardy  aromatic  herbs  spotted  the  yellow  soil. 

B.  Taylor,  Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  64. 

gnapperts,  n.    See  knapperts. 
gnar*,  n.    See  Jcnar\ 

gnar2  (nar),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  gnarred,  ppr. 
gnarring.  ^Also  gnarr,7cnar,  gnarl;  not  found 
in  ME.  or  AS.  (the  alleged  AS.  *gnyrran  or 
*gmyrian  is  dubious) ;  =  D.  knorren,  snarl,  grum- 
ble, G.  gnarren,  LG.  km(/rren,  knorren,  gnurren  = 
G.  knurren,  snarl,  growl,  =  Dan.  hnurre,  snarl, 
growl,  =  Sw.  knorra,  murmur,  growl;  cf.  G. 
knarren,  and  knirren,  creak ;  appar.  ult.  imita- 
tive, and  variable  in  form.]  To  growl  or  snarl, 
as  a  dog. 

For  and  this  curre  do  gnar. 
Skelton,  Why  Come  Ye  nat  to  Courte?  1. 297. 

A  thousand  wants 
Gnarr  at  the  heels  of  men. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  xcviiL 

gnaret,  n.  [ME.,  with  a  corresponding  verb, 
found  only  in  "Wyclif  (except  that  the  verb  oc- 
curs once,  spelled  gnarre,  in  Palsgrave),  with  at 
var.  grane,  appar.  connecting  it  with  grin,  var. 
grene,  grane,  etc.  (see  grin^);  but  it  cannot 
have  been  a  variant  in  actual  speech  of  either 
grin^  or  snare,  in  the  same  sense,  and  it  occurs 
too  often  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  miswrit- 
ing.  It  may  perhaps  have  been  an  orig.  mis- 
writing  of  snare  (which  is  also  used  in  Wyclif), 
confused  perhaps  with  grin^  and  adopted  by 
Wyclif  as  an  independent  word  and  used  as 
such  in  subsequent  passages.  It  is  used  in  sev- 
eral instances  as  an  alternative  of  stmre  and 
also  of  g'nn.]   A  snare;  a  noose;  a  grin;  a  trap. 

Goinge  awey  he  hangide  hym  with  a  grane,  or  a  gnare. 
Wyclif,  Mat.  xxvii.  6  (Oxf.). 

Thei  that  wolen  be  maad  riche  fallen  into  temptacioun 
and  into  gnare  of  the  deuel.      Wyel\f,  1  Tim.  vl  9  (Oxf.). 

gnaret,  v.  t.  [ME.  gnaren;  <  gnare,  n.]  To  catch 
in  a  snare  or  noose ;  snare ;  choke. 

Abijd  .  .  .  that  thei  go  and  falle  bacward,  and  ben  to- 
brosed,  and  gnared  and  taken.  Wyclif,  Isa.  xxviii.  13  (Oxf. ). 

Thes  double  mannis  lawes,  the  popis  and  the  emperours, 
letten  [prevent]  Ooddis  lawe  to  growe  and  gnare  the 
ohirohe,  as  tares  gnaren  corn,  and  letten  [prevent]  it  to 
thryve.  Wyclif,  Select  Works  (ed.  Arnold);  I.  96. 

I  gnarre  In  a  halter  or  corde,  I  stoppe  ones  breathe  or 
snarl  one.  Pakgmve. 

gnarityt,  n.  [In  Minsheu,  gnaritie  ;  <  LL.  gva- 
rita(t-)s,  knowledge,  <  L.  gnarus,  knowing,  skil- 
ful, expert,  also  rarely  narus  and  gnaruris,  < 
gnoscere,  usually  noseere  =  Gr.  yiyv6msiv,  know, 
=  E.  know:  see  know^.]  Knowledge;  experi- 
ence; skilfulness.    Minsheu,  1625. 

gnarU  (nSrl),  n.  [Prop.,  as  formerly,  knarl;  but 
gnarl  is  the  present  general  spelling;  a  dim. 
form,  with  suffix  -I,  of  gnar,  properly  ««ar;  see 
knarl-,  n.]  A  knot;  a  knotty  growth  in  wood; 
a  rough  irregular  protuberance  on  a  tree. 
Gnarls  without  and  knots  within.  Landor. 

It  is  always  the  knots  and  gnarls  of  the  oak  that  he 
[Carlyle]  admires,  never  the  perfect  and  balanced  tree. 

LowdX,  Study  Windows,  p.  126. 


gnarli  (narl),  v.  t.     [<  gnwrlX,  n.]    To  give  a 
rough  ridging  or  milling  to,  as  to  the  edge  of 
a  thumbscrew, 
gnarl^  (nM),  v.  i.     [Freq.  of  gnm-^.]    Same  as 
gnar^.    Minsheu. 

Ah,  thus  King  Harry  throws  away  his  crutch. 
Before  his  legs  be  firm  to  bear  his  body : 
Thus  is  the  shepherd  beaten  from  thy  side, 
And  wolves  are  gnarling  who  shall  gnaw  thee  flrst. 
Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  lii.  1. 


gnarled 

gnarled  (narld),  a.  [<  gnarX^  +  -ed2.]  1.  Full 
of  gnarls  or  rough  knots ;  gnarly. 

With  thy  sharp  and  sulphurous  holt 
Splltt'st  the  imwedgeable  and  gnarled  oak. 

Shak.,  M.  lor  M.,  U.  2. 
The  gnmled,  veteran  boles  still  send  forth  vigorous  and 
blossoming  boughs. 

B.  Taylor,  Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  42. 
Hence — 3.  Cross-grained;  perverse. 
gnarling  (nar'ling),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  gnarU,  v.  ] 
Roughened  ridging  or  milling  on  the  edge  of 
a  set-screw  or  other  part  of  a  machine.  It  is 
made  with  a  gnarling-tool  for  the  purpose 
of  affording  a  firm  hold.  Also  called  gnarled 
work.  . 

gnarling-tool  (nar'Ung-tol),  n.  A  tool  for  mak- 
ing gnarled  work  like  that  on  the  edge  of  a 
thumbscrew.  Also  knarling-tool. 
gnarly  (nar'li),  a.  [Prop,  knarly;  <  gnarU, 
knarU,  +  -j/l.]  Having  rough  or  distorted 
knots. 

Till,  by  degrees,  the  tough  and  gnarly  trunk 

Be  riv'd  in  sunder.       Marston,  Antonio's  Revenge. 

gnarryt,  a-    See  knarry. 

gnash  (naeh),  v.     [Early  mod.  E.  gnasshe  (at. 

ME.  gnacdhen,  gnaehen,  mod.  E.  as  if  *gnateh,  in 

part  appar.  a  var.  of  knacken,  mod.  B.  knack) ; 

avar.  of  eirliei  gnast:  see  gnast^.']    I.  trans. 

To  snap,  grate,  or  grind  (the  teeth)  together, 

as  in  anger  or  pain. 

The  one  in  hand  an  yron  whip  did  strayne. 
The  other  brandished  a  bloody  knife ; 
And  both  did  gnash  their  teeth,  and  both  did  threten  life. 
Spenser,  1".  Q.,  II.  vit  21. 
All  thine  enemies  have  opened  their  mouth  against 
thee :  they  hiss  and  gnash  the  teeth.  Lam.  ii.  16. 

His  locks  and  beard  he  tears,  he  beats  his  breast, 
His  teeth  he  gnashes,  and  his  hands  he  wrings. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  lit  188. 

II.  mtrans.  To  snap  or  grate  the  teeth  to- 
gether, as  in  rage  or  pain.     [Eare.] 

The  Macedon  perceiuing  hurt  gan  gnash, 
But  yet  hia  mynde  he  bent  in  any  wise 
Him  to  forbear.  Death  of  Zoroas. 

There  they  him  laid 
OTMShimg  tor  anguish,  and  despite,  and  shame. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  vt  340. 

gnash  (nash),  n.  [<  gnash,  «.]  A  snap ;  a  sud- 
den bite.     [Rare.] 

A  beast  in  the  hills  that  went  biting  every  living  thing, 
he  appeared,  .  .  .  made  his  gnash,  and  was  gone. 

Geo.  MacSonald,  Warlock  o'  Glenwarlock,  p.  28. 

gnashing  (nash'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  gnash, 
».]  The  act  of  snapping,  grating,  or  grind- 
ing together  (the  teeth),  as  in  anguish  or  de- 
spair. 

There  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth. 

Mat.  viii.  12. 

gnashingly  (nash'ing-U),  adv.  In  a  gnashing 
manner ;  with  gnashing. 

gnaspt,  V.  t.  [Appar.  a  var.  of  gnasP,  with  sense 
of  sjsop.]  To  snatch  at  with  the  teeth.  Pals- 
gram. 

gnast^t,  n.  [ME.,  also  knast;  <  AS.  gndst  (in 
comp.  fyr-gnast,  'flre-spark')  =  OHGr.  *ga^ 
neista  (spelled  ganehaista),' gneista,  cneista,  f., 
*ganeisto,  gneisto,  gnanisto,  m.,  MHG.  ganeiste, 
ganeist,  -geneist,  gnaneiste,  gnaneist,  t.  and  m., 
also  OHGr.  ganeistra,  ganastra,  ganistra,  MHO-. 
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words  regarded  as  imitative,  and  hence  varia- 
ble in  form.]     Same  as  gnash.  . 
Good  son,  thy  tethe  be  not  pikynge,  grisynge,  ne  gnast- 
yrige-  Babees  Booh  (K  E.  T.  S.),  p.  136. 

The  synnere  shal  waite  the  rigtwis,  and  grMSte  upon 
hym  with  his  teth.      Wyclif,  Ps.  xxxvi.  [xxxvii.]  12  (Oxf.). 

gnastingt,  n.  [<  ME.  gnastyng,  gnaisting,  ver- 
bal n.  of  gnasten,  gnash:  see  gnast^.']  Same 
as  gnashing. 

Ther  endeles  gnaisting  is  of  toth.' 

Cursor  Mundi  (Fairfax  MS.),  1.  26760. 

gnati  (nat),  n.  [<  ME.  gtiat  (pi.  gnattes),  <  AS. 
gnwt  (pi.  gncettas),  a  gnat  (L.  oulex,  cynips). 
Appar.  connected  with  ME.  gnit:  see  gnit.']  1. 
A  small  two-winged  fly,  Culex  pipiens,  of  the 


gneister,  i.,  G-.  dial,  ganster  =  Icel.  gneisti,  neisti 
=  Sw.  gnista  =  Dan.  gnist,  a  spark,  sparkle. 
The  OHGr.  MHGr.  forms  in  gan-,  gen-,  appar. 
indicate  an  orig.  prefix  ga-,  ge-  (=  AS.  ge-,  etc. : 
see  »-i),  to  which  in  later  use  the  accent  re- 
ceded, whence  the  later  forms  ganster,  ganster, 
and  prob.  the  mod.  dial,  reduced  form  gan,  a 
spark,  in  which,  however,  some  etymologists 
have  sought  the  root  of  the  word.  Prom  the  G. 
forms  is  derived  the  E.  term  ganister,  q.  v.]  A 
spark;  a  dying  spark;  a  dead  spark,  as  of  a 
candle  snuffed. 

The  root  of  hem  as  a  gnast  shal  be.     WyeUf,  Isa.  v.  24. 

And  jonre  strengthe  shal  ben  as  a  deed  sparke  [var.  deed 
sparcle,  in  earlier  version  gnast]  of  a  flax  top  [as  tow,  A.  v.] 
and  goure  work  as  a  sparcle.  Wyclif,  Isa.  i.  31. 

Enatt  or  gnaste  of  a  kandel,  emunctura. 

Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  278. 

gnast^t,  V.  t.  and  i.  [<  ME.  gnasten,  gnaisten  = 
East  Fries,  gndstern,  kndstern  =  LG.  knastern, 
more  commonly  gnastern,  also  gnaspern  =  G. 
knasteln,  knastern,  gnash,  =  Icel.  gnesta  (strong 
verb,  pret.  gnast),  crack  ( >  gnastan,  a  gnashing), 
=  Dan.  knaske,  crush  with  the  teeth,  gnaske,  eat 
noisily  (of.  Icnase,  crush  with  the  teeth).  Cf. 
MLG.  gnisteren,  knistern  =  G.  knistern  =  Icel. 
gmstan,  gnash  the  teeth,  snarl  as  a  dog,  =  D. 
marsen,  hnersen  =  G.  knwschen,  gnash,  etc.: 


Gnat  {Culex fiifiens).     (Small  figure  shows  natural  size.) 

family  Culiddoe,  suborder  Nemocera,  and  order 
Diptera,  called  in  America  mosqmto.  The  male 
has  plumose  antennee  and  does  not  bite,  though  having  a 
kind  of  rostrum  or  beak.  The  female  bites  with  a  sting- 
ing proboscis,  and  her  antennee  are  filiform  and  but  slight- 
ly pilose.  The  larvse  and  pupse  are  aquatic.  According 
to  Westwood  the  term  gnat  should  be  restricted  to  insects 
of  the  family  CuliGidoe,  and  midge  should  be  applied  to  the 
Chirononddoe. 

After  thy  text,  ne  after  thy  rubriche 
I  wol  not  wirche  as  mochel  as  a  gnat. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  1.  347. 
How  hath  she  [nature]  bestowed  all  the  five  senses  in  a 
grua?  HoUamd,  tr.  ol  Pliny,  xi.  2. 

Gnats  are  unnoted  wheresoe'er  they  fly, 
But  eagles  gaz'd  upon  with  every  eye. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  L  1014. 

2.  Any  other  insect  of  the  family  Culicidce. — 

3.  A  nemoeerous  dipterous  insect;  a  midge. 
There  are  several  families.  The  MyeetopMlidce  are  known 
as  fungus-gnats  or  agaric-gnats.  The  Cecidmnyiidce  in- 
clude the  gall-gnats.  The  bugalo-gnat  is  a  species  of  Si- 
wjulium,  family  Simuliidce  (see  cut  under  Simuliutn) ;  oth- 
er simuliids  are  known  as  blaek-gnats.  and  turkey-gnats. 
Species  of  Bibionidoe  and  Chironomidoe  are  also  called 
gnats.    See  the  compounds  and  technical  words. 

gnat^  (nat),  n.    A  bird :  same  as  kno1^. 

gnatcatcher  (nafkacMer),  n.  A  bird  of  the 
genus  PoliopUla,  of  which  there  are  about  12 
American  species.  The  blue-gray  gnatcatcher,  Poli- 
optUa  coenUea,  is  a  very  common  migratory  insectivorous 


gnathonic 

system  of  classification,  one  of  nine  orders  of 
Insecta,  including  a  majority  of  the  Linnean 
Aptera,  divested  of  the  crustaceans. 

gnathapterous  (na-thap'te-rus),  a.  [<  NL.  /fna- 
thapterus,  <  Gr.  yvd6og,  jaw,  -I-  nrepdv,  wing.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Gnathaptera. 

gnat-hawk  (nat'h&k),  n.  The  night-jar  or  goat- 
sucker, Caprimulgus  europceus:  so  called  from 
its  hawking  for  gnats  on  the  wing.  [Hamp- 
shire, Eng.] 

Gnatnia  (na'thi-a),  n.  [NL.  (Leach,  1813),  < 
Gr.  yv&dog,  jaw.]  "The  typical  genus  of  isopods 
of  the  family  Gnathiidw.  6.  eerCna  is  a  New  Eng- 
land species.  This  generic  name  covers  both  Anceus  and 
Praniza,  the  latter  being  the  female  of  the  former. 

gnathic  (nath'ik),  a.  [<  Gr.  yvddog,  jaw,  -I-  -ic.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  jaws;  specifically,  in 
eraniom.,  pertaining  to  the  alveolus  of  the 
jaws;  alveolar:  as,  the  gnathic  or  alveolar  in- 
dex (which  see,  under  craniometry).  Also 
gnathal. 

The  mean  gnathic  index  of  the  two  skulls,  1,065,  is  there- 
fore much  higher  than  that  of  the  Andamanese. 

Jour.  Anthrop.  Inst.,  XVIII.  8. 

gnathidium  (na-thid'i-um),  n.;  pi.  gnathidia 
(-a).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  yvddoc,  jaw,  +  dim.  -iSion/,'] 
Tte  mandibular  ramus  of  a  bird's  bill;  either 
prong  or  fork  of  the  lower  mandible. 

gnathiid  (nath'i-id),  n.  An  isopod  of  the  fam- 
ily Gnathiidw. 

Gnathiidse  (na-thi'i-de),  n. pi.  [NL.,  <  Gnathia- 
+  -idee.']  A  family  of  isopod  crustaceans,  hav- 
ing apparently  but  5  thoracic  somites  and  5 
pairs  of  legs  of  normal  form,  and  notable  for 
the  great  difference  between  the  sexes.  The 
family  is  also  called  Anceidm. 

gnathite  (nath'it),  ».  [<  Gr.  yvaSoQ,  the  jaw,  + 
-ite^.2  In  zool.,  one  of  the  appendages  of  the 
mouth  of  an  arthropod  or  articulate  animal,  as 
a  mandible,maxiUa,  maxilliped,  gnathopod,  etc. 
Such  appendages  are  modlfled  limbs,  as  is  well  seen  in 
crustaceans,  in  which  there  are  appendages  partaking  of  the 
characters  both  of  jaws  and  of  legs  between  the  true  man- 
dibles and  the  ambulatory  limbs.  See  gnathopodite,  and 
cut  under  Scolopendra. 

In  the  Arachnida  and  the  Peripatidea  the  gnMhites  are 
completely  pediform.  Hvaley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  225. 

The  mandibles,  .  .  .  the  maxillae,  and  the  maxillipedes 
[of  the  crawfish]  thus  constitute  six  pairs  of  gnathites. 

Hvaley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  266. 

gnathitis  (na-thi'tis),  n.  [<  Gr.  yvdfof,  jaw,  -t- 
-iUs.'\    In  pathol.,  inflammation  of  the  jaw. 

Gnatho  (na'tho),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  yvadav,  full- 
mouth  (in  later  comedy,  as  a  proper  name  of  a 
parasite),  <  yydeog,  jaw."]  1.  A  genus  of  tiger- 
beetles  or  Cicmdelince:  same  as  Megacephala. 
Mliger,  1807. — 2.  A  genus  of  wasps,  of  the  fam- 
ily Crdbronidcs.  Elug,  1810.— 3.  A  genus  of  hy- 
menopterous  parasites,  of  the  family  Chalcidi- 
dce.    Curtis,  1829. 

Gnathocrinites  (nath-'o-kri-ni'tez),  n.  [NL., 
<  Gr.  yvdBoi,  jaw,  -I-  Kpivov,  lily:  see  crinite^ 
and  encrinite,  Encrinites.']  A  genus  of  fossil 
crinoids. 

Gnathocrinoidea  (natMo-kri-noi'de-a),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  yvaBog,  jaw,  -t-'NL.  Cnnoi&a,  q.  v.] 
A  group  of  encrinites,  taking  name  from  the 
genus  Gnathocrinites. 

Gnathodon  (nath'o-don).  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  yvd- 
8og,  jaw,  -I-  bSoig  (oSovt-)  =  E.  tooth.'}  1.  A 
genus  of  bivalve 
moUusks :  same  as 
Rangia.  G.  cvmeatus 
is  the  cuneate  clam  of 
Louisiana,  etc.  Bang, 
1834.— 2.  A  genus  of 
tooth-billed  pigeons: 
same  as  Didunculus. 
Sir  W.  Jardine,  1845. 
See  cut  under  JHdwn- 


Blue-gray  Gnatcatcher  {Poltoptila  cxrulea). 

bird  inhabiting  woodlands  of  the  United  States.  It  is  4J 
inches  long,  bluish-gray  above  and  white  hjelow-  with 
black  wings  and  tail  edged  with  white,  the  male  with  a 
black  frontlet. 

gnat-flower  (nat'flon'''er),  n.     Same  as  bee-or- 
chis. 

gnathal  (na'thal),  a.    [<  Gr.  yvddog,  jaw,  +  -al.} 
Same  as  gnathic. 

Of  these  three  primary  segments  (macrosomites)  of  the 
primitive  body,  the  first  corresponds  to  the  sum  of  the  jaw- 
bearing  (gnathophorous)  metameres — gnathal  macroso- 
mites ;  the  second,  the  sum  of  the  limb-bearing  metameres 
— thoracic  macrosomites;  and  finally  the  third  to  the  ab- 
domen—  abdominal  macrosomites. 

Amer.  Naturalist,  XXII.  941. 

Gnathaptera  (na-thap'te-ra),  n.pl.   [NL.,  <  Gr. 
yvdSog,  ]aw,  +  NL,  Aptera,  q.  v.]    In  Latreille's 


Gnathodontinse  '''^"  ''"''=  "'^-"""^  ""•"- 

(nath''  0  -  don-ti '  ne), 

n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gnathodus  {-odont-)  +  -inai.']  A 
subfamily  of  tooth-billed  pigeons :  same  as  Di- 
duncuUncB.    H.  E.  Strickland,  1848. 

Gnathodus  (nath'o-dus),  n.  [NL.  (ef.  Gnatho- 
don), <  Gr.  jvdBog,'  jaw,  +  bSoiig  (bSovr-)  =  B. 
tooth.']  1.  A  genus  of  fishes. —  2.  A  genus  of 
hemipterous  insects,  of  the  family  Cicadellidce. 
Meier,  1866. 

gnathonict,  gnathonicalt  (na-thon'ik,  -i-kal), 
a.  [<  L.  Gnatho{n-),  Gr.  TvdBav,  in  comedy,  the 
name  of  a  parasite  (as  in  Terence's  play  "Eu- 
BLuehus"),  <  yvaSuv,  full-mouth,  <  yvaBog,  jaw.] 
Flattering;  parasitical. 

Admirably  well  spoken ;  angelicall  tongue ! 
OnathtmicaU  coxcombe ! 

Marston,  What  you  Will,  ii.  1. 


gnathonic 
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That  Jack's  Is  somewhat  of  a  gnathonic  and  parasitic  Grout-head  gnat-snappers,  lob-dotterels,  gaping  change- 
soul,  or  stomach,  all  Bidelord  apple-women  know.  lings.  urquhart,  tr.  of  Kabelais,  i.  25. 
iin^sW,  Westward  Ho,  p.  160.  gnatter  (nat'6r),«).i.  [E.diaL;  ai.gnasfi,gnaw.-] 
gnathopod  (natli'd-pod).  a.  and  ».  [i'SXi.gna-  1.  To  gnaw. —  2.  To  grumble.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
thopus  (-pod-),  <  (jr.  yvaSoq,  jaw,  +  ■kov(  (Trod-)  gnat-WOrm  (nat'werm),  «.  The  larva  of  a  gnat. 
=  E.  fooW]  I.  a.  Jaw-footed ;  of  or  pertainmg  gnaw  (na),  v.  [<  ME.  gnawen,  gnagen  (pret. 
to  the  Gnathopoda,  in  any  sense.  Also  gnathop-  gnew,  gnow,  pi.  gnewen,  pp.  gnawen),  <  AS. 
odous. 

II.  ii.  A  member  of  the  Gnathopoda,  of  any 
kind. 
Gnathopoda  (na-thop'o-da),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut. 
pi.  of  gnathopus:  see  gnathopod.']  If.  The 
xiphosures  or  horseshoe  crabs  regarded  as  an 
order  of  Arachnida.    Straus-Durkhmn,  1829. — 

2.  In  some  systems  of  elassifieation,  a  subclass 
or  suborder  of  Crustacea,  corresponding  to  En- 
tomostraea  in  a  broad  sense :  the  lower  series  of 
the  crustaceans,  contrasted  with  the  malacos- 
traoans  or  Thoraeipoda. 

Instead  of  the  terms  Malacostraca  and  Entomostraca 
.  .  .  the  terms  Thoraeipoda  and  Qnathapoda,  which  em- 
body the  salient  character  in  each  subclass. 

E.  Woodward,  Bncyc.  Brit.,  VI.  654. 

3.  An  exact  synonym  of  Arthropoda  consid- 
ered as  a  prime  division  of  a  phylum  Appendi- 
culata  (wluoh  see).  E.  B.  Lankester.  [Little 
used.] 

gnathopodite  (na-thop'o-dit),  n.  [As  gnatho- 
pod +  -ite2.]  One  of  the  limbs  which  in  crus- 
taceans and  other  arthropods  are  modified  into 
mouth-parts;  a  mouth-foot,  jaw-foot,  or  foot- 
jaw:  a  maxilliped;  a  gnathite. 

gnatnopodous  (na-thop'o-dus),  a.  [As  gnatho- 
pod +  -oils.]  Same  as  gnathopod  and  arthropo- 
doiis. 

gnathostegite  (na-thos'te-jit),  n.  [<  Gr.  yvd- 
Bog,  jaw,  +  areyoQ,  roof,  +  -ite2.]  In  Crustacea, 
a  lamellar  expansion  of  the  ischiopodite  and 
meropodite  of  the  external  maxilliped  or  third 
thoracic  limb,  which  with  its  fellow  covers  the 
other  mouth-parts.  It  may  be  terminated  by  a 
small  jointed  endoguathal  palp. 

Gnathostoma  (nar-thos'to-ma),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
yvaBoQ,  jaw,  +  ardfia,  mouth.]  A  genus  of  ne- 
matoid  entozoic  worms,  found  in  the  stomach 
oftheiifeMcB  orcattribe.  B.Owen.  See  Cfeira- 
oanthus,  2. 

Gnathostomata  (nath-o-sto'ma-ta),  n.pl.  [NL., 
pi.  of  Gnathostoma,  q.  v.]  1.  A  group  of  ento- 
mostraoous  crustaceans,  containing  the  phyl- 
lopods,  copepods,  and  ostracodes,  as  a  subor- 
der of  Entomostraca. — 2.  A  tribe  of  true  cope- 
pods,  having  a  completely  segmented  body  and  gnawt,  n.  [<  gnaw,  v.] 
masticatory  mouth-parts,  and  being  for  the  most  Nine  days  I  struggled— think  the  cruel  strife, 

part  not  parasitic.     It  contains  the  families  Cy-  The  gnaw  of  anguish,  and  the  waste  of  life  I 

clopidw,  CalanidcB,  and  Notodelphyidce.     Clatis.  ^"V'^'  Written  in  the  Palace  of  Ealkland. 

gnathostomatous  (nath-o-stom'a-tus),  a.    [<  gnawable  (n^'a-bl),  a.    [<  gnam,  v.,  +  -able.] 
Gnathostomata  '+  -mis.]  '   Pertaining  to  the    That  may  be  gnawed. 


gnagan  (pret.  *gnog,  pi.  for-gnogon,  pp 
gen)  =  D.  hnagen,  knaauwen  =  Bast  Fries,  kna- 
gen  =  OLG.  cnagan,  =  LG.  (Brem.)  gnauen, 
with  freq.  gnaueln,  gnaggeln  =OHG.  gnagan, 
nagan,  and  chnagan,  MHG.  nagen,  G.  nagen  = 
leel.  gnaga,  mod.  naga  =  Sw.  gnaga  =  Norw. 
gnaga  and  knaga  =  Dan.  gnave  and  nage,  gnaw. 
Hence  gnag,  nag\  secondary  forms,  related 
to  gnaw  as  drag  is  to  draw.]  I.  trans.  1.  To 
bite  off  little  by  little ;  bite  or  scrape  away  with 
the  front  teeth ;  erode  or  eat  into. 

His  children  wende  that  it  for  hongir  was 
That  he  his  armes  gnow  [var.  gnew], 

Chaucer,  Monk's  Tale,  1.  458. 

The  Volsces  have  much  com ;  take  these  rats  thither, 

'To  gnaw  their  garners.  Shak.,  Cor.,  L  1. 

They  were  to  eat  their  bread,  not  gnawing  it  after  the 

manner  of  rustics,  but  curialiter,  like  gentlemen,  after  a 

courtly  fashion.  Contemporary  Rev.,  IIII.  60. 

2.  To  bite  upon,  as  in  close  thought,  vexation, 
rage,  etc. 

Then  gnaw'd  his  pen,  then  dash'd  it  on  the  ground. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  i.  117. 
At  this  he  torn'd  all  red  and  paced  his  hall, 
Now  griaw'd  his  under,  now  his  upper  lip. 

Temmysoufi,  Geraint. 

3.  To  wear  away  as  if  by  continued  biting; 
consume;  fret;  waste. 

Thou,  in  envy  of  him,  gnaw'st  thyself. 
B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  i.  1. 
Some  derive  the  word  Bhodanns  [modem  Bhone]  from 
the  Latine  word  rodere,  which  signlfleth  to  gnaw,  because 
in  certaine  places  it  doth  continually  gvAiw  and  eat  his 
bankes.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  62. 

To  bite  or  gnaw  a  file.  SeejKei.=Syn.  1.  Chew.  Seeeat. 
II.  intrans.  1.  To  act  by  or  as  if  by  continual 
biting  away  of  small  fragments  or  portions. 
Take  from  my  heart  those  thousand  thousand  Furies, 
That  restless  gnaw  upon  my  life,  and  save  me ! 

Fletcher  (and  another).  False  One,  iv.  3. 

If  a  Serpent  gnawiJig  in  our  bowels  be  a  representation 

of  an  insupportable  misery  here,  what  will  that  be  of  the 

Worm  that  never  dies?  Stillingjleet,  Sermons,  I.  v. 

Wretched  hunger  gnaweth  at  my  heart. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  II.  166. 

2.  To  bite  or  nibble  at  the  hook,  as  fish.  [Fisher- 
men's slang.] 

A  gnawing. 


Gnathostomata.    Also  gnathostomous. 

Gnathostomi  (na-thos'to-mi),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi. 
of  gnathostomus :  see  gnathostomous.]  The  jaw- 
mouthed  series  of  skulled  vertebrates,  includ- 
ing all  of  these  excepting  the  Cyclostomi  or  Mo- 
norhina  (hags  and  lampreys).  Like  Amphirhina, 
with  which  it  is  conterminous,  the  term  expresses  rather 
an  evolutionary  series  than  a  definite  zoological  group  of 
animals. 

gnathostomous  (na-thos'to-mus),  a.  [<  NL. 
gnathostmnus,  <  Gr.  yvadog,  jaw,  +  aT6/ia,  mouth.] 

1.  Having  ammder  jaw:  speeifieaUy  applied  to 
the  Gnathostomi. — 2.  Baxasasgnathos^imatoiis. 

gnathotheca  (nath-o-the'ka),  ». ;  pi.  gnatho- 
theca  (-se).  [NL.,  <'Gr.  yvdbog,  the  jaw,  +  Brjiai, 
case.]  In  ornith.,  the  integument  of  the  gna- 
thidium;  the  homy  or  leathery  investment  of 
the  under  mandible.     [Little  used.] 

Gnathoxys  (na-thok'sis),  n.  [KL.  ("Westwood, 
1843),  <  Gr.  yvdeog,  jaw,  +  ofif,  sharp.]  1.  A 
genus  of  caraboid  ground-beetles  of  Australia, 
comprising  about  12  large  species,  black,  broad- 
ly convex,  with  irregularly  foveolate  elytra. — 

2.  A  genus  of  ichneumon-flies,  with  two  Euro- 
pean species.     Wesmael,  1844. 

gnatling  (nat'ling),  n.     [<  gnafi-  +  -lingl.]    A 
little  gnat :  used  contemptuously  of  a  person. 
But  if  some  man  more  hardy  than  the  rest 
Shall  dare  attack  these  gnatlings  in  their  nest. 
At  once  they  rise  with  impotence  of  rage. 
Whet  their  small  stings,  and  buzz  about  the  stage. 

Churchill,  Kosciad. 

gnat-snapt,  n.    Same  as  gnat-snapper,  1. 

The  little  gnat-snap  (worthy  princes  boords). 
And  the  greene  parrat,  f  ainer  of  our  words, 
Wait  on  the  phcenix,  and  admire  her  tunes, 
And  gaze  themselves  in  her  blew-golden  plumes. 

Du  Bartas  (trans.). 

gnat-snappert  (nat'snap''''6r),  n.  1 .  A  bird  that 
catches  gnats  for  food :  probably  the  beccafico. 
Sakewill. —  2.  A  stupid  gaping  fellow. 


Undisturbed,  the  rats  played  in  wild  riot  through  my 
hut  diulng  the  day,  and  in  the  night  gnawed  everything 
gnawable.         H.  0.  Forbes,  Eastern  Archipelago,  p.  484. 

gnawed  (nM),  p.  a.  In  hot.,  irregularly  toothed, 
as  if  from  gnawing;  erose. 
gnawer  (nS,'6r),  n.    1.  One  who  or  that  which 
gnaws  or  corrodes. 

They  [porcupines]  are  great  gnawers,  and  will  gnaw  your 
house  down  if  you  are  not  watchful. 

J.  Burroughs,  The  Century,  XXXVI.  617. 

2.  In  zool. :  (a)  A  rodent.    (&)  pi.  The  Bo- 
dentia,  Bosores,  or  Glires. 
gna'Vnng  (na'ing),  n.     [<  MB.  gnawinge  =  T>. 
knaging;  verbal  n.  of  gnaw,  v.]    The  act  of 
continued  hiting,  consuming,  or  fretting. 

Nowe  therefore  let  vs  here  rehearse  the  contencion  of 
familiar  thingea,  the  gnawing  at  the  heartes,  and  the  f  reat- 


gnome 

Gray  daclte  is  abundant  about  the  southern  base  of  the 
mountain,  in  smooth  cliffs  and  ledges,  and  has  a  remark- 
ably giieissic  appearance.  Science,  111.  662. 

gneissoid  (ni'soid),  a.  [<  gneiss  +  -oid.]  Re- 
sembling  gneiss  in  structure,  especially  with 
reference  to  the  foliated  arrangement  of  the 
constituents.  Eocks  are  called  gneissoid  when 
they  have  the  gneissio  structure  only  imper- 
fectly developed. 

gneissose  (ni'sos),  a.     [<  gneiss  +  -ose.]    Hav- 
ing the  qualities  of,  resembling,  or  exhibiting 
the  texture  or  structure  of  gneiss. 
Granite,  but  with  gneissose  aspect.     Nature,  ttt  46_ 

Gnetacese  (nf-ta'sf-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gnetum 
+  -acece.]  A  gymnospermous  order  of  shrubs 
or  small  trees,  usually  jointed,  with  opposite 
leaves  and  monoecious  or  dioecious  flowers. 
The  perianth  of  the  male  flower  is  membranous  and  two- 
lobed,  and  that  of  the  female  flower  utricular.  The  only 
genera  are  Qneium,  Ephedra,  and  WelwUsdiia. 

gnetaceous  (ne-ta'shius),  a.  [<  Gnetacece  + 
-ous.]  Belonging  to  or  resembling  the  Gne- 
tacece. 

In  the  Gnetaceous  Ephedra  altissima,  a  mocess  of  cell- 
formation  goes  on  in  the  oospore.    EncycBrit.,  XX  429. 

Gnetum  (ne'tum),  n.  [NL.  (Kumphius,  1767), 
altered  ftom  Gnemxm  (Bumphius,  1741),  <  gne- 
mon  or  gnemo,  given  as  its  name  in  the  island 
of  Ternate,  Malay  archipelago.]  A  genus  of 
climbing  smubs,  type  of  the  order  Gnetaeea,  in- 
cluding 15  species,  natives  of  tropical  regions. 
They  have  jointed  stems,  opposite  dilated  leaves,  flowers 
verticillate  in  terminal  spikes,  and  the  fruit  often  drupa- 
ceous. The  fruit  of  G.  Gnemon  and  some  other  Asiatic  spe- 
cies is  edible,  and  the  young  leaves  are  used  as  a  vegetatue. 

gnewt.    -An  obsolete  preterit  of  gnaw. 

gnidet,  v.  t.  [<  ME.  gniden,  <  AS.  gnidan  (pret. 
gndd,  pi.  gnidon,  pp.  ge-gniden),  rub,  break  to 
pieces,  =  OHG.  gnitan,  MHG.  gniten  =  Icel. 
gnidha  =  Sw.  gnida  =  Dan.  grade,  rub.]  To 
rub;  bruise;  pound;  break  in  pieces. 
Herbes  he  sought  and  fond. 
And  gnidded  hem  bltwix  his  hond. 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  94.    (BaUiwell.) 

gnitt,  n.  [MB.  gnit,  pi.  gnyttus  =  LG.  gnid  = 
G.  gnitze,  a  gnat,  =  Icel.  gnit,  mod.  mtr  =  Norw. 
gnit  =  Sw.  gnet  =  Dan.  gnid,  a  nit.  Cf .  gnai^. 
The  AS.  hnitu,  E.  nit,  is  appar.  a  different  word: 
see  nit.]    A  gnat. 

gnodt,  V.  t.  [MB.  gnodden,  gnudden,  a  var.  of 
gnidden,  a  secondary  form  ot  gniden,  rub  (cf .  Icel. 
gnudda  (Jonsson,  Ordbog,  p.  179),  the  usual 
Icel.  form  being  gniia,  mod.  nua,  rub):  see 
gnide.]  To  rub  together;  bruise;  pound;  break 
to  pieces. 

Com  up  sprong  unsowe  of  mannes  hond. 

The  which  they  gnodded,  and  eet  nat  half  inow. 

Chaucer,  Former  Age,  1. 11. 

gnofft,  n.     [<  ME.  gnof,  usually  explained  as  a 
miser,  but  rather  a  churl,  a  lout  (cf.  2d  quot.); 
origin  unknown.     Cf.  Sc.  gnaff,  any  small  or 
stunted  object.]    A  churl;  a  curmudgeon. 
Whilom  ther  was  dwellynge  at  Ozenford 
A  riche  gnof,  that  geates  heeld  to  bord, 
And  of  his  craft  he  was  a  carpenter. 

Chaucer,  Miller's  Tale,  1.  2. 
The  country  gnooffes.  Hob,  Dick,  and  Hick, 
With  clubbes  and  clouted  shoon. 
Shall  fill  up  Oussyn  dale 
With  slaughtered  bodies  soone. 

Norfolke  Furies  (1623).    (Halliwell.) 

Gnoma  (no'ma),  n.  [NL.  (Fabricius,  1801) ;  so 
called  in  allusion  to  its  dwelling  in  the  earth; 
<  gnome^.]  A  genus  of  longicom  beetles,  of  the 
family  Cerambyddw,  containing  about  20  spe- 
cies, confined  to  Australia  and  the  Malay  pen- 
insula. 


Jfl^^L";J°t=„*™"^^' ^"""'^"^"I'^gir-^TV"'^ ^?*  gnome^nom;  L.pron.n6'me),».  [< hh.grume, 

a  sentence,  maxim,  <  Gr.  yvafo/,  thought,  juog- 


diuerse  persones.  Sail,  Hen.  VII.,  an.  19. 

gneiss  (nis),  «.  [<  G.  gneiss  (as  deflned) ;  said 
to  be  connected  with  OHG.  gneista,  etc.,  MHG. 
gneiste,  etc.,  a  spark:  see  gnasfl-  and  ganister. 
Cf.  the  meaning  of  mica.]  A  roek  which  con- 
sists essentially  of  the  same  mineral  elements 
as  granite,  namely  orthoclase,  quartz,  and  mica, 
but  in  which  there  is  a  more  or  less  distinct- 
ly foliated  arrangement  of  the  constituent 
minerals,  and  especially  of  the  mica,  it  appears 
in  a  great  variety  of  forms,  and  shows  all  stages  of  pas- 
sage from  true  granite  to  a  perfectly  schistose  condition, 
in  which  case  the  feldspar  disappears,  and  the  rock  be- 
comes a  true  mica  schist.  Porphyritic  gneiss  is  character- 
ized by  the  presence  of  large  distinct  crystals  or  rounded 
kernel-like  masses  of  feldspar.  Gneiss  often  contains 
hornblende  instead  of  or  associated  with  mica,  and  then 
receives  the  name  of  honiblendi^  or  syenitic  gneiss.    Some 

gneisses  are  undoubtedly  of  eruptive  origin;  other  varie-     —....^    .^««  w^^.^,.  «,„^ 

ties  aie  admitted  by  most  geologists  to  be  metamorphosed  griompZ  diom'i  n  T— D  G  Dan  Sw.  anoni,  ( 
sedimentary  masses.  As  is  the  case  with  granite,  so  in  6"""*=  v""""./)  ";■  l—  "'  ^'  ,„„^„  „  foe 
gneiss  the  orthoclase  is  sometimes  associated  with  plagio-  ■>'  •  gnome  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  gnomo,  a  gnome,  a  rat 
claae.    See  granite.  titious  name,  (by  Paracelsus?)  appar.  taKen 

gneissic  (ni'sik),  a.     [<  gneiss  +  -ic]    Of,  per-    <  Gr.  yp^uri,  thought,  intelligence,  or  yvofujii, 
taining  to,  or  resembling  gneiss ;  gneissose.        one  that  knows  or  examines,  an  inspector  or 


ment,  intelligence,  a  thought,  a  judginent,  an 
opinion,  a  maxim,  <  yiyv&amiv,  yvavai  =  h.  no- 
scerCj  know,  =  E.  know :  see  know^.]  A  brief  re- 
flection or  maxim;  an  aphorism;  a  saying;  » 
saw. 

They  [Mr.  Lowell's  English  admirers]  have  most  of  them 
a  certain  acquaintance,  not  with  his  works — for  in  that 
respect  a  hackneyed  gnome  or  two  of  Bird-o'-freedmn 
Sawin's  constitutes  their  whole  equipment — but  with  the 
high  estimate  in  which  he  is  held  by  all  competent  Eng- 
lish critics. 
Fortnightly  Rev.,  quoted  in  LitteU's  Living  Age,  CLXVL 

looking  at  His  method  or  style,  we  find  that  not  a  little 

of  His  teaching  was  ]ngnxymes,  or  brief,  pointed  sentences, 

easy  to  be  remembered.  .. 

G.  P.  Fisher,  Begin,  of  Christianity,  p.  466. 

=Syn.  &ee  aphorism. 


gnome 

guardian:  see  gnome^,  gnomon.']  1.  One  of  a 
race  of  imaginary  beings,  first  coneeived  as 
sfiints  of  the  earth,  inhabiting  its  interior  and 
tnat  of  everything  earthly,  animal,  vegetable, 
or  mineral.  The  gnomes  ultimately  came  to  be  regard- 
ed as  the  special  guardians  of  mines  and  miners,  malicious 
In  all  other  relations  and  extremely  ugly  and  misshapen: 
while  the  females  of  the  race,  called  gnomides,  not  more 
than  a  foot  high,  were  endowed  with  supreme  beauty  and 
goodness,  and,  being  the  special  guardians  of  diamonds, 
were  chiefly  known  in  the  countries  that  produced  them. 
Swift  on  his  sooty  pinions  flits  the  gnome, 
And  in  a  vapour  reach'd  the  dismal  dome. 

Pope,  E.  of  the  L.,  Iv.  17. 

Pope  has  made  admirable  use  in  this  fine  poem  ["Kape 

of  the  Lock  "]  of  the  fabled  race  of  gnomes.      Warburton. 

Hence— 2.  A  grotesque  dwarf;  a  goblin-like 
person  of  small  stature  and  misshapen  figure. 
—3.  A  name  of  sundry  humming-birds:  as,  the 
giant  gnome  {Patagona  gigas).=:S7n.  1.  GoUin,  etc. 
See  fain. 

gnomed  (nomd),  a.  [,<  gnome^  + -ed^.]  Haunt- 
ed or  inhabited  by  a  gnome  or  gnomes.  [Poeti- 
cal.] 

The  haunted  air  and  gnomed  mine.  Keats,  Lamia,  ii. 
gnome-owl  (nom'oul),  «.  a  small  owl  of  the 
genus  Glauddium  (which  see). 
gnomic^  (no'mik),  a.  [<  Grr.  yva/iiKdc,  dealing 
in  maxims,  sententious,  <  jvii/z?!,  a  maxim :  see 
gnome^.'i  1.  Containing  or  dealing  in  maxims; 
sententious. 

There  is  a  really  gnomic  force  in  the  use  to  which  he 
[Hey wood]  puts  his  power  in  the  few  serious  words  at  the 
close  of  this  interlude. 

A.  W.  Ward,  Eng.  Dram.  Lit.,  L  136. 

The  sententious,  satiric  song,  to  be  met  with  in  the  14th, 
68th,  and  82d  Psalms,  .  .  .  this  Ewald  calls  gnomic  po- 
etry. QUfillam,  Bards  of  the  Bible,  p.  63. 

The  Ballad  of  Arabella  is  one  of  those  familiar  pieces  of 
satire  indulged  in  more  frequently  by  newspaper  wags 
than  by  gnomic  poets.  N.  A.  Rev.,  CXXVL  184. 

2.  In  gram.,  used  in  maxims  or  general  state- 
ments; applied  to  express  a  universal  truth: 
as,  a  gnomic  aorist. 

gnomic^  (no'mik),  a.  A  contracted  form  of 
gnomonio. 

gnomical!  (no'mi-kal),  a.  [<  gnomic^  +  -al.] 
Same  as  gnomic^. 

gnomical^  (no'mi-kal),  a.  [<  gnomic^  +  -al.2 
Same  as  gnomonio.  " 

He  may  have  given  him  a  dial  furnished  with  a  magnetic 
needle,  rather  than  an  ordinary  gnomical  dial. 

Boyle,  Works,  V.  427. 

gnomically  (no'mi-kal-i),  adv.  In  a  sententious 

maimer;  sententiously. 
gnomide  (no'mid),  n.     [<  gnome^  +  -dde^.]    A 

female  gnome.    See  gnome^,  1. 
gnomologic  (no-mo-loj'ik),  a.     [<  Gr.  yva/ioh]- 

yucdg,  sententious,  <  yva/ioTMyia,  a  speaking  in 

maxims :  see  gnomology.]    Of  or  pertaining  to 

gnomology. 
gnomological  (no-mo-loj'i-kal),  a.     Same  as 
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4.  An  odd  number;  one  of  the  terms  of  an  arith- 
metical series  by  which  polygonal  numbers  are 
found.    Also  called  gnomonic  number. 
gnomonic  (no-mon'ik),  a.     [<  L.  gnomonicus, 

<  Gr.  yvaiumLKOQ,  of  or  for  sun-dials,  <  yv^jzom, 
a  gnomon:  see  gnomon.']  1.  Pertaining  to  the 
art  of  dialing. 

One  of  those  curious  gnomonic  instruments,  that  show 
at  once  the  place  of  the  sun  in  the  zodiac,  his  declination 
from  the  equator,  the  day  of  the  month,  the  length  of  the 
day,  etc.  Boyle,  Works,  T.  398. 

2,  In  hot.,  bent  at  right  angles. 

-Also  gnomic,  gnomical. 
Qnomonic  column.  See  column,  l.— Gnomonic  num- 
ber. See  gnomon,  4.— Gnomonic  projection,  a  projec- 
tion of  the  circles  of  the  sphere  in  which  the  point  of  sight 
is  taken  at  the  center  of  the  sphere.  In  this  projection 
all  great  circles  appear  as  straight  lines. 

gnomonical  (no-mon'i-kal),  a.  Same  as  gno- 
monic. 

gnomonically  (no-mon'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  a  gno- 
monic manner ;  according  "to  the  principles  of 
the  gnomonic  projection. 

gnomonics  (no-mon'iks),  n.  [PL  of  gnomonic: 
see  -ies.  Cf .  L.  gnomonica  and  gnomonice,  <  Gr. 
■yvo/wvM^  (se.  rixvv),  the  art  of  dialing,  fem.  of 
yva/iovMdg :  see  gnomonic]  The  art  or  science 
of  dialing,  or  of  constructing  instruments  to 
show  the  hour  of  the  day  or  to  aid  in  making 
astronomical  observations  by  the  shadow  of  a 
gnomon. 

By  making  it  aflord  him  the  elevations  of  the  pole,  and 
the  azimuths,  sun-dials  of  all  sorts,  enough  to  make  up  an 
art  called  gnomonicks.  Boyle,  Works,  VI.  776. 

guomonist  (no'mou-ist),  n.  [<  gnomon  +  4st.] 
One  versed  in  gnomonics. 

The  sun  enables  the  gTwmonist  to  make  accurate  dials, 
to  know  exactly  how  the  time  passes. 

Boyle,  Works,  VI.  418. 

gnomonology  (no-mp-nol'6-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  yv^- 
IMv,  a  gnomon,  -I-  -%oyia,  "<  Myeiv,  speak :  see 
-ology.]    A  treatise  on  dialing. 

gnoo,  n.    See  gnu. 

Gnophria  (nof'ri-a),  n.  [NL.  (Stephens),  ir- 
reg.  <  Gr.  yvo(pep6g  for  6vo6ep6c,  dark,  muiky.] 
A  genus  of  bombycid  moths,  of  the  family  lA- 
tJwsiidw,  containing  such  species  as  G.  rubricol- 
lis,  known  as  the  MacTc  footman^moth. 

Gnorimus  (nor'i-mus),  n.  [ISTL.  (Serville,  1825), 

<  Gr.  yv6pi/w(,  known,  <  yiyv&aKziv,  yvavai,  know : 
see  gnome^.]  A  genus  of  cetonian  lamellicorn 
beetles,  containing  a  few  large  species,  chiefly 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  which  live  on  flowers. 
One,  G.  maculosvs,  is  North  American. 

gnoseology  (no  -  se  -  ol'  6  -  ji),  m.  [<  Gr .  yvamq, 
knowledge  (see  fir«osis),4-  -TMyla,  <  ItyEiv,  speak: 
see  -ology.]  The  nomological  science  of  the 
cognitive  faculties  in  general.  Also  called  gnos- 


gnomology  (no-mol'd-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  yvcofiohiyia, 
a  speaking  in  maxims,  a  collection  of  maxims, 
<  yv&firi,  a  maxim,  -I-  -Aoyia,  <  Atyeiv,  speak:  see 
-ology.]  A  collection  of  or  treatise  on  maxims 
or  sententious  and  pithy  reflections.  [Bare.] 
gnomon  (no'mon),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  gnow- 
man,  hnowman  (simulating  Imow^  +  man);  = 
P.  gnomon  =  Sp.  gndmon  =  Pg.  gnomon  =  It. 
gnomone,  <  L.  gnomon,  <  (Jr.  yv&fiMv,  one  that 
knows  or  examines,  a  judge,  interpreter,  a  car- 
penters' square,  the  index  of  a  sun-dial,  a  gno- 
mon in  geometry,  etc.,<  ycyviiaKeiv,  yvavai,  know: 
see  gnome^.]  X .  On  a  sun-dial,  the  triangular 
projecting  piece  which  by  its  shadow  shows  the 
hoiir  of  the  day;  also,  any  index  to  a  sun-dial 
or  to  a  meridian-mark,  especially  a  very  large 
one.  The  early  gnomons  used  for  astronomical 
purposes  were  vertical  pillars  or  obelisks. 

Onomone  [It.],  the  know.man  or  gnow-mMn  of  a  diall, 
the  shadow  whereof  pointeth  out  the  bowers.         Florio. 

The  shadow  of  the  style  in  the  dyall,  which  they  call  the 
gnomon,  in  Egypt,  at  noonetide,  in  the  equinootiall  day, 
is  little  more  in  length  than  half  e  the  gnomon. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Pliuy,  ii.  72. 

I  do  not  say  there  is  such  Difficulty  to  conceive  a  Eook 
standing  still  when  the  Waves  run  by  it ;  or  the  Qnom^n 
of  a  Dial  when  the  Shaddow  passes  from  one  rigui-e  to  an- 
other. Stillingfleet,  Sermons,  III.  vi. 

2.  The  index  of  the  hour-circle  of  a  globe.— 3. 
A  piece  of  a  parallelogram  left  after  a  similar 
parallelogram 
has  been  re- 
moved from  a 
comer  of  it. 
Thus,  in  the  fig- 
ure, EPGBCD 
is  a  gnomon. — 


Baumgarten,  to  whom  the  honor  of  having  proj  ected  this 
science  belongs,  deilnes  it  as  "  the  theory  of  the  liberal 
arts,  inferior  to  gnoseology,  the  art  of  beautiful  thought, 
.  .  .  the  science  of  cognition." 

New  Princeton  Rev.,  II.  28. 

gnosis  (no'sis),  n.  [<  Gr.  yvaaig,  knowledge,  < 
yiyvacKEiv,  yvavai,  know,  =  E.  Tcnow:  see  fc»OM)l, 
and  cf .  gnome^,  gnostic]  Science ;  knowledge ; 
knowledge  of  the  highest  kind;  specifically, 
mystical  knowledge.    See  Chiostic 

The  designation  of  mystery  or  vailing  Is  applied  to  it 
[the  occult  or  mystic  system],  as  having  been  vailed  from 
all  except  the  initiated.  The  doctrines  thus  concealed 
were  denominated  Gnosis  or  Knowledge,  and  Sophia,  or 
wisdom,  and  were  accounted  too  sacred  for  profane  or 
vulgar  inspection. 

A.  Wilder,  Knight's  Anc.  Art  and  Myth.  (1876),  p.  4. 

His  [Origen's]  gnosis  neutralizes  all  that  is  empirical 
and  historical,  if  not  always  as  to  its  actuality,  at  least  ab- 
solutely in  respect  of  its  value.      JEncyc.  Bnt.,  XVII.  842. 

According  as  Gnosticism  adopted  one  or  other  of  these 
modes  of  explaining  the  existence  of  the  present  world, 
it  fell  into  the  two  great  divisions  which,  from  their  places 
of  origin,  have  received  the  respective  names  of  the  Alex- 
andrian and  Syrian  Gnosis.  Mncye.  Brit.,  X.  704. 

The  common  Christian  lives  by  faith,  but  the  more  ad- 
•vanced  believer  has  gnosis,  or  philosophic  insight  of  Clujs- 
tianity,  as  the  eternal  law  of  the  soul. 

J.  F.  Clarke,  Ten  Great  Keligions,  vL  §  7. 

gnostic  (nos'tik),  a.  and  n.  [<  Gr.  yvaanKd^, 
knowing  (as  a  noun,  TvaariKdg,  >  LL.  GnosUcus, 
a  Gnostic;  usually  in  pi.);  fem.  j?  yvaarmri,  ot: 
neut.  Th  yvoxjTtudv,  the  power  or  faculty  of  know- 
ing (used  with  reference  to  yvoaic,  Imowledge, 
esp.  higher  or  deeper  knowledge);  <  yvoxsTdg, 
collateral  form  of  yvarSc,  verbal  adj.  of  yiyv6- 
CKEtv,  yvovai  =  L.  noscere  =  E.  know :  see  know^, 
gnome^,  and  cf.  gnosis,  agnostic,  etc.]  I.  a.  1. 
Having  knowledge ;  possessing  mystic  or  eso- 
teric knowledge  of  spiritual  things. 

Idealism  is  not  necessarily  either  gnostic  or  agnostic, 
but  is  more  apt  to  be  the  former  than  the  latter. 

R.  Flint,  Mind,  XIII.  696. 
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3.  Worldly- wise ;  knowing;  clever  or  smart. 
[Humorous.] 

I  said  you  were  ad  —  d  gnostic  fellow,  and  I  laid  a  bet 
you  have  not  been  always  professional —  that's  all. 

Scott,  St  Xonan's  Well,  v. 

3.  [cap.]  Pertaining  to  the  Gnostics  or  to  Gnos- 
ticism; cabalistic;  theosophie. 

Marcion  distinguished  himself  by  his  extreme  opposi- 
tion to  Judaism,  and  generally  by  a  Gnostic  attitude  at  va- 
riance with  the  Old  Testament.         Encyc.  Brit.,  X.  704. 

II.  n.  [cap.]  A  member  of  one  of  certain  ra- 
tionalistic sects  which  arose  in  the  Christian 
church  in  the  first  century,  flourished  in  the 
second,  and  had  almost  entirely  disappeared 
by  the  sixth.  The  Gnostics  held  that  knowledge  rather 
than  faith  was  the  road  to  heaven,  and  professed  to  liave 
a  peculiar  knowledge  of  religious  mysteries.  They  re- 
jected the  literal  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  at- 
tempted to  combine  their  teachings  with  those  of  the  Greek 
and  Oriental  philosophies  and  religions.  They  held  that 
God  was  the  unknowable  and  the  unapproachable;  that 
from  him  proceeded,  by  emanation,  subordinate  deities 
termed  eons,  from  whom  a^ain  proceeded  other  still  in- 
ferior spirits.  The  Gnostics  were  in  general  agreed  in 
believing  in  the  principles  of  dualism  and  Docetism  and 
in  the  existence  of  a  demiurge  or  world-creator.  Christ 
they  regarded  as  a  sup.erior  eon,  who  had  descended  from 
the  Inflnite  God  in  order  to  subdue  the  god  or  eon  of  this 
world.  Their  chief  seats  were  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  but 
their  doctrine's  were  taught  everywhere,  and  at  an  early 
date  they  separated  into  a  variety  of  sects. 

After  Christianity  began  to  be  settled  in  the  world,  the 
greatest  corrupters  of  it  were  the  pretenders  to  divine  In- 
spiration, as  the  false  Apostles,  the  Gnosticks,  the  Monta- 
nists,  and  many  others.  Stillingfleet,  Sermons,  II.  ii. 

Setting  out  from  this  principle,  all  the  Gnostics  agree  in 
regarding  this  world  as  not  proceeding  immediately  from 
the  Supreme  Being.  Mneye.  Brit.,  X.  704. 

Ginostical  (nos'ti-kal),  a.  [<  Gnostic  +  -al.] 
Same  as  Gnostic. 

Lipsius,  one  of  the  most  recent  and  careful  writers  on 
the  subject,  arranges  the  Gnostical  systems  in  a  threefold 
order.  Muiyc.  Brit.,  X.  702. 

gnostically  (nos'ti-kal-i),  adv.  1.  In  a  gnos- 
tic or  knowing  manner;  cleverly;  knowingly. 
[Humorous.] 

"I  say,  little  Sir  Bingo,"  said  the  Squire,  "this  is  the 
very  fellow  that  we  saw  down  at  the  Willow-slack  on  Sat- 
urday— he  was  tog'd  gnostically  enough,  and  cast  twelve 
yards  of  line  with  one  hand— the  fly  fell  like  a  thistle-down 
on  the  water."  Scott,  St.  Bonan's  Well,  iv. 

2.  According  to  Gnosticism ;  after  the  method 
or  manner  of  the  Gnostics. 

Gnosticism  (nos'ti-sizm),  n.  [<  Gnostic  +  -ism.] 
The  religious  and  metaphysical  system  of  the 
Gnostics ;  belief  in  or  tendency  toward  Gnostic 
doctrines. 

Gnosticize  (nos'ti-siz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Gnos- 
ticized,  ppr.  Gnosiicizing.  [<  Gnostic  +  ■4ze.]  To 
interpret  as  a  Gnostic ;  give  a  Gnostic  coloring 
to. 

He[Heracleon]Boughtingeniouslyto9'»osiici«ethewhole 
book  [the  fourth  Gospel]  from  beginning  to  end. 
B.  H.  Sears,  The  Fourth  Gospel  the  Heart  of  Christ,  p.  166. 
Attempts  to  Christianize  paganism,  to  conciliate  Juda- 
ism, or  to  gnosticize  Christianity.     Mncye.  Brit.,  XI.  854. 

Gnostidse  (nos'ti-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gnosttis 
+  -idc^.]  A  family  of  clavicom  beetles,  tak- 
ing name  from  the  genus  Gnostus,  having  three 
genera,  of  one  tropical  species  each. 

gnostology  (nos-tol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  yvaardg, 
known,  +  -Aoyia,  <  Tiiyeiv,  speak:  see  -ology.] 
Same  as  gnoseology. 

Gnostus  (nos'tus),  n.  [NL.  (Westwood,  1855), 
<  Gr.  yvoardc,  collateral  form  of  yvutdf ,  known, 
to  be  known,  <  yiyvdamiv,  yvavai,  know:  see 
gnosis,  gnostic]  1.  The  typical  genus  of  bee- 
tles of  the  familjr  Gnostidce.  The  sole  species  is 
G.  fortmcicola  of  Bra^l,  which  lives  in  ants'  nests.  It  has 
normal  eyes,  but  is  notable  in  its  antennee,  trophi,  legs, 
venation,  and  number  of  abdominal  segments. 
2.  A  genus  of  bugs,  of  the  family  Capsidm.  Fie- 
ier,  1858. 

gnovrt.    A  Middle  English  preterit  of  gnaw. 

gnu  (nil),  n.  [Also  written  gnoo;  <  Hotten- 
tot gnu  or  nju.]  An  African  animal  of  the  ge- 
nus Catoblepas  (or  ConnocJuetes),  belonging  to 


Common  or  White-tailed  Gnu  ( Catoblepas  £-nu  >. 
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the  antilopine  division  of  tlie  family  Bovidw;  a 
■wildebeest.  The  gnu  has  little  of  the  appearance  of  an 
ordinary  antelope,  being  a  creature  of  singular  shape, 
strangely  combining  characters  which  recall  at  once  horse, 
ass,  and  ox.  There  are  two  very  distinct  species,  the  com- 
mon gnu,  C.  gnu,  and  the  brindled  gnu,  C.  gorgon,  some- 
times generically  separated  under  the  name  Gorgonia. 
The  former  stands  about  4  feet  high  at  the  withers,  and  is 
about  6i  feet  long ;  the  shoulders  are  hunched ;  the  neck 
is  maned  like  an  ass's ;  the  tail  is  long  and  flowing  like  a 
horse  s ;  the  head  is  like  a  buffalo's,  with  a  broad  muzzle, 
and  beset  with  long  bristly  hairs ;  other  long  hairs  hang 
fiom  the  dewlap  and  between  the  fore  legs ;  there  are  horns 
in  both  sexes,  in  the  male  massive,  meeting  over  the  poll, 
then  curving  downward  and  outward  and  again  turned  up 
at  the  tip,  like  a  muskox's ;  the  color  is  brownish  or  black- 
ish, with  much  white  in  the  tail  and  mane.  The  brindled 
gnu  is  a  larger  animal,  striped  on  the  fore  quarters,  with 
black  tail  and  more  copious  mane;  it  is  known  as  the 
blue  wildebeest,  and  by  the  Bechuan  name  kokon  or  ko- 
koon.  Both  species  inhabit  southerly  parts  of  Africa,  in 
company  with  zebras  and  guaggas,  and  usually  go  in  herds 
like  other  antelopes. 

go  (go),  v.;  pret.  went,  pp.  gone,  ppr.  going. 
[Sc.  also  gae;  <  ME.  go,  goo,  gon,  goon,  earlier 
gan  (pret.  eode,  gede,  yede,  yode;  also  wente 
(prop,  the  pret.  of  wenden:  see  wend),  ppr.  go- 
ande,  goende,  pp.  gon,  gan),  <  AS.  gdn  (pret. 
eode,  ppr.  not  found,  pp.  ge-gan)  =  OS.  gan  = 
OFries.  gam  =  D.  gaan  =  ML&.  LG.  gdn  =  OHG. 
gdn,  gen,  MHG.  gen,  G.  gehen  (=  mod.  leel.  ga  = 
Sw.  gd  =  Dan.  gaa,  of  LG.  origin) ;  not  in  Goth, 
(except  in  the  pret.  idcya)  nor  in  early  Seand. ; 
a  defective  verb,  generally  regarded  as  a  con- 
traction of  the  equiv.  AS.  gangan  =  Goth. 
gaggan,  etc. ,  E.  gang,  with  which  it  has  been  long 
confused  (see  gang) ;  but  such  a  contraction  is 
otherwise  unexampled  (the  contraction  in  AS. 
fon,  take,  hon,  hang,  from  the  fuller  form  rep- 
resented by  the  E.fang,  hang,  q.  v.,  being  dif- 
ferent), and  is,  on  phonetic  and  other  grounds, 
improbable.  The  form  of  the  appar.  root  (Teut. 
-/  gai),  the  form  of  the  pret.  (AS.  eode,  Goth. 
iddja),  and  the  fact  that  the  prolific  and  wide- 
spread Indo-Eur.  •/  i,  go,  is  otherwise  scarcely 
represented  in  Teut.  (uiless  in  OHG.  ilen,  G. 
eilen  =  Dan.  ile  =  Sw.  Ua,  hasten ;  AS.  ile  = 
OFries.  ile  =  loel.  il,  the  sole  of  the  foot),  give 
some  probability  to  the  conjecture  that  the 
Teut.  y  gai  stands  for  *fl'a-J,  being  the  general- 
izing prefix,  Goth,  go-,  AS.j  etc.,  ge-  (see_i-i), 
+  V  h  go-  The  AS.  pres.  md.  1  gd,  2  gcest,  3 
g^th  =  Goth,  as  if  1  *ga4m,  2  *ga4s,  3  *ga-ith, 
equiv.  to  the  simple  forms  1  *im,  2  *is,  3  *ith 
(disused  perhaps  because  of  possible  confusion 
with  similar  forms  of  the  verb  he,  namely,  1  im, 
2  js,  3  ist  =  E.  1  am,  2  art,  3  is) ;  =  L.  ire  (pres. 
ind.  1  eo,  2  is,  3  it)  =  Gr.  Uvai  (pres.  ind.  1  eI/ii, 

2  el,  Ejc,  3  dat)  =  Skt.  -y/  i  (pres.  ind.  1  emi,  2  esM, 

3  eti,  etc.)  =  Lith.  eiti  =  OBulg.  iti,  go.  In  this 
view,  the  pret.,  AS.  eode,  Goth,  iddja,  etc.  (in 
eomp.  ge-eode,  ME.  geode,  gede,  gode,  B.  obs. 
yede,  yode.with  occas.  pres.  yede,  yead),  appar. 
from  a  different  root,  is  formed  from  the  same 
root  %  without  the  prefix.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To 
move;  pass;  proceed;  be  in  motion  or  pass 
from  one  point  to  another  by  any  means  or  in 
anjr  manner,  as  by  walking,  running,  or  other 
action  of  the  limbs,  by  riding,  etc. 

To  the  hors  he  goth  him  f  aire  and  wel. 

Chaucer,  Reeve's  Tale,  1. 142. 
A  gladere  wommon  vnder  God  no  migt  go  on  erthe. 
Than  was  the  wif  with  the  child. 

William  of  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  67. 
The  wind  blowing  hard  at  N.  E.,  there  went  so  great  a 
Borf  as  they  had  much  to  do  to  land. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  231. 
Bnt  the  standing  toast,  that  pleased  the  most> 
Was  the  wind  that  blows,  the  ship  that  goes. 
And  the  lass  that  loves  a  sailor. 

Dibdin,  The  Lass  that  Loves  a  Sailor. 
{In  this  sense  the  word  is  sometimes  used  elliptically 
so  as  to  appear  transitive.  See  second  series  of  phrases 
below. 

When  they  go  their  Processions,  with  these  beasts  dis- 
played in  their  Banners,  eueiy  one  f  alleth  downe  and  doth 
worshippe.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  574.] 

2.  To  take  steps  as  in  walking ;  move  step  by 
step ;  walk,  as  distinguished  from  running  or 
lading:  as,  the  child"begins  to  go  alone. 

I  may  not  goon  so  fer,  quod  sche,  ne  ryde. 

Chaucer,  Friar's  Tale,  1.  285. 
A  lytell  from  thens  towardes  Jherusalem  is  the  welle  of 
Jacob,  where  our  Sauyour  C3riste,  wery  of  goynge,  syttyng 
vpon  the  welle,  axed  water  of  the  woman  SamaritaiL 

Sir  S.  Guylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  62. 
I  purpose  to  teach  a  yong  scholer  to  go,  not  to  daunce. 
Aacham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  151. 
Our  souls  can  neither  fly  nor  go 
To  reach  immortal  joys. 

Watts,  Come,  Holy  Spirit. 

3.  To  pass  out  or  away;  depart;  move  from  a 
place:  opposed  to  come  or  arrive  :  as,  the  mail 
comes  and  goes  every  day. 
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Ooth,  walketh  forth,  and  brynge  us  a  chalkstoon. 

Chaucer,  Canon's  Yeoman's  Tale,  1.  196. 
When  half -gods  go, 
The  gods  arrive. 

Emerson,  Give  All  to  Love. 
The  phantom  of  a  cup  that  comes  and  goes. 

Tennyson,  Holy  Grail. 

4.  To  be  or  keep  moving  or  acting;  continue 
in  progress  or  operation;  maintain  action  or 
movement:  as,  the  presses  are  going  day  and 
night. 

Clocks  will  go  as  they  are  set ;  but  man. 
Irregular  man  's  never  constant,  never  certain. 

Otway. 
We  do  not  believe  any  Government  can  keep  different 
plants,  completely  outfitted  for  gun-work,  goin^. 
Michaelis,  tr.  of  Monthaye's  Krupp  and  De  Bange,  p.  98. 

5.  To  move  in  a  course,  or  toward  a  point  or  a 
result;  move  or  pass,  along;  proceed;  fare: 
used  in  an  immaterial  sense :  as,  everything  is 
going  well  for  our  purpose. 

How  goes  the  night,  boy?  Shak.,  Macbeth,  ii.  1. 

Very  desirous  they  were  to  hear  this  noon  by  the  post 
how  the  election  has  g'ona  at  Newcastle. 

Pepys,  Diary,  April  15, 1661. 
Courage,  Friend ;  To-day  is  your  Period  of  Sorrow ; 
And  things  will  go  better,  believe  me,  To-morrow. 

Prior,  The  Thief  and  the  Cordelier. 

Whether  the  cause  goes  for  me  or  against  me,  you  must 

pay  me  the  reward.  Watts,  Logic. 

One  that  had  been  strong, 

And  might  be  dangerous  still,  if  things  went  wrong. 

O.  W.  Holmes,  The  Island  Ruin. 

6.  To  pass  from  one  to  another;  be  current; 
be  in  circulation ;  have  currency  or  circulation ; 
circulate :  as,  so  the  story  goes. 

And  the  man  went  among  men  for  an  old  man  in  the 

days  of  Saul.  1  Sam.  xvii.  12. 

Thaswent  the  Tradition  there.    HaweU,  Letters,  I.  v.  11. 

In  any  Kings  heart,  as  Kings  goe  now,  what  shadowie 

conceit  or  groundless  toy  will  not  create  a  jealousie. 

Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  iii. 
Sylvia's  mother  had  never  stinted  him  in  his  meat,  or 
grudged  him  his  share  of  the  best  that  was  going,         ^ 
Mrs.  Gaskell,  Sylvia's  Lovers,  xliii. 

7.  To  apply;  be  appUoable ;  be  suited  or  adapt- 
ed; fit:  as,  the  song  goes  to  an  old  tune. 

You  must  know  I  con'd  this  Song  before  I  came  in,  and 
flnd  it  will  go  to  an  excellent  Air  of  old  Mr.  Laws's. 

Steele,  Grief  A-la-Mode,  ii.  1. 

8.  To  apply  one's  self;  set  or  betake  one's  self ; 
have  recourse;  resort:  as,  to  go  to  law;  to  go 
to  borrowing. 

Seeing  himself  confronted  by  so  many,  like  a  resolute 
orator  he  went  not  to  denial,  but  to  justify  his  cruel  false- 
hood. Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Next  we  went  in  hand  to  draw  up  his  commission  and 
instructions.  Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  II.  859. 

9.  To  be  about  (to  do  something);  have  in 
thought  or  purpose :  chiefly  in  the  present  par- 
ticiple with  be :  as,  I  was  going  to  send  for  you; 
I  am  going  to  ride. 

I  was  going  to  say,  the  true  art  of  being  agreeable  in 
company ...  is  to  appear  well  pleased  with  those  you 
are  engaged  with.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  386. 

10.  To  proceed  by  some  principle  or  rule;  be 
guided :  as,  we  are  to  go  by  the  usual  practice 
in  such  cases. 

We  are  to  go  by  another  measure.  Sprat. 

11.  To  be  with  young ;  be  pregnant :  now  used 
only  of  animals. 

Once  had  the  early  matrons  run 
To  greet  her  of  a  lovely  son ; 
And  now  with  second  hope  she  goes. 
And  calls  Lucina  to  her  throes. 

Milton,  Ep.  M.  of  Win. 

12.  To  be  parted  with  by  expenditure  or  in  ex- 
change; be  disposed  of ,  sold,  or  paid  out:  as, 
the  article  went  for  half  its  value ;  the  money 
goes  too  fast. 

What  an  escape  I  had  at  the  sale  of  Dr.  Mead's  library, 
which  goes  extremely  dear.  Walpole,  Letters,  II.  412. 

Eggs  don't  go  for  but  ninepence  in  Livingston  or  any- 
where else.  5.  Judd,  Margaret,  i.  6. 

13.  To  escape  from  hold  or  detention;  be 
loosed,  released,  or  freed:  only  with  let:  as, 
let  me  go;  let  go  his  hand. 

Let  go  that  rude  uncivil  touch.     Shak.,  T.  G.  of  T.,  v.  4. 

14.  To  extend;  reach;  lead:  asj  the  wall  gfoes 
from  one  house  to  the  other;  this  road  goes  to 
Edinburgh. 

The  walls  extend  further  north,  and  go  up  the  middle 
of  a  small  high  hill. 

Pocoeke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  ii.  87. 
The  Household  includes  the  descendants  of  a  common 
great-grandfather,  but  goes  no  farther. 

W.  E.  Beam,  Aryan  Household,  p.  181. 

15.  To  extend  in  effect,  meaning,  or  purport; 
be  of  force  or  value ;  avail:  as,  the  explanation 
goes  for  nothing. 
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His  amorous  expressions  go  no  further  than  virtue  may 
allow.  Dryden,  Pref.  to  Translation  from  Ovit 

Mitchel  .  .  .  wrote  a  clear,  bold,  incisive  prose,  keen 
in  its  scorn  and  satire,  going  directly  to  the  heart  of  its 
purpose.  J.  McCarthy,  Hist.  Own  Times,  xviil 

16.  To  tend  toward  a  result  or  consequence- 
reach;  conduce;  contribute:  frequently  witli 
to,  into,  or  toward :  as,  his  concessions  will  go 
far  toward  a  reconciliation. 

Something  better  and  greater  than  high  birth  and  quali- 
ty must  go  towards  acquiring  those  demonstrations  of  pub- 
lic esteem  and  love.  Swift,  To  Pope. 

17.  To  contribute  in  amount  or  quantity;  be 
requisite  or  present  (to);  be  necessary  as  a 
component  or  a  cause :  as,  in  troy  weight  12 
ounces  go  to  the  poimd. 

What  little  or  no  pains  goes  to  some  people  I 

Middleton,  Game  at  Chess,  il.  1. 
Truly  there  goes  a  great  deal  of  providence  to  produce  a 
man's  life  unto  threescore. 

Si/r  T.  Broume,  Religio  Medici,  i.  43. 

18.  To  pass  off  well;  move  briskly;  take;  suc- 
ceed: as,  the  play  gioes  well. 

Society  has  invented  no  infliction  equal  to  a  large  din- 
ner that  does  not  ^o,  as  the  phrase  is.  Why  it  does  not  go 
when  the  viands  are  good  and  the  company  is  bright,  is 
one  of  the  acknowledged  mysteries. 

Barper'a  Mag.,  LXXVL  808. 

19.  To  depart  from  life ;  decease;  die. 

Unless  I  have  a  doctor,  mine  own  doctor, 
That  may  assure  me,  I  am  gone. 

Fletcher  (ami  another  1),  Prophetess,  iv.  2. 

She  sinks  again; 
Again  she's  ^one,  she's  gone,  gone  as  a  shadow ; 
She  sinks  forever,  friend  1 

Beau,  amd  Ft.,  Knight  of  Malta,  iv.  2. 

Poor  Ned  Poppy — he's  gone  —  was  a  very  honest  man. 

Steele,  Guardian,  No.  42. 

Sweeter  far  is  death  than  life  to  me  that  long  to  go. 

Tennyson,  May  Queen,  Conclusion. 

20.  To  pass  or  be  resolved  into  another  state 
or  condition;  assume,  resume,  or  appear  con- 
spicuously in  any  state  or  condition;  become: 
as,  to  go  crazy;  the  State  wiU  go  Democratic 
or  Republican. 

Sneer.  Why  in  white  satin? 

Puff.  0  Lord,  sir — when  a  heroine  goes  mad,  she  always 
goes  into  white  satin.  Sheridan,  The  Critic,  iii.  1. 

■\VTiy  did  the  beer  go  bad  ?  was  the  great  question  to  be 
solved,  and  this  was  solved  by  Pasteur. 

Nineteenth  Cmtury,  XXIV.  844. 

21.  To  appear:  with  reference  to  manner  or 
dress. 

She  that  was  ever  fair,  and  never  proud,  .  .  . 
Never  lack'd  gold,  and  yet  went  never  gay. 

Shak.,  Othello,  ii.  1. 
Himself  a  gallant,  that  .  .  .  can  ,  .  .  go  richly  in  em- 
broideries, jewels,  and  what  not. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Revels,  v.  3. 

His  brave  clothes  too 
He  has  flung  away,  and  goes  like  one  of  us  now. 

Fletcher  (an4  another).  False  One,  iv.  8. 

All  Women  going  here  veiled,  and  their  Habit  so  gen- 
erally alike,  one  can  hardly  distinguish  a  Countess  from  a 
Cobbler's  Wife.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  iii.  32. 

22.  To  give  way;  break  or  tear  from  a  fasten- 
ing.    [CoUoq.] 

Here  is  the  tear.  ...  I  caught  against  the  flower-pot 
frame,  and  I'll  swear  I  heard  my  gown  go. 

C.  Meade,  Love  me  Little,  xiv. 

23.  To  proceed;  operate;  exercise  any  kind 
of  activity. 

Then  the  water  was  thrown  on  them  [the  people],  and 
they  crouded  to  wipe  the  vase  with  their  handkerchiefs, 
and  went  so  far  as  to  take  the  herbs  out  of  the  caldron  in 
which  the  water  was  boiled. 

Pocoeke,  Description  of  the  Bast,  II.  i.  18. 
The  Duke  of  Newcastle  .  .  .  Is  goin^  greater  lengths  in 
everything  for  which  he  overturned  Lord  Granville. 

Walpole,  Letters,  IL  104. 

24.  To  come  into  action  or  activity;  start  into 

motion:  as,  bang  went  the  gun. 

The  Chimes  went  Twelve :  the  Guests  withdrew. 

Prior,  Hans  Carvel. 

His  noble  heart  went  pit-a-pat. 

And  to  himself  he  said— "  What's  that?" 

Cowper,  Retired  Cat. 

25.  To  belong  in  place  or  situation;  require 
to  be  put :  as,  this  book  goes  on  the  top  shelf. — 
Been  and  gone  and.  See  been  and,  under  eel.— From 
the  word  go,  from  the  start,  as  in  a  race :  said  of  any  ex- 
ertion or  competition.  [Colloq.]— Get  you  gone,  see 
geti.—  Gone  to  the  bow-wows.  See  bow-wow.— Bo  to, 
come  now :  an  interjectional  phrase,  often  used  in  con- 
tempt.   [Obsolete  or  archaic] 

Go  to,  let  us  make  brick.  'Jen.  xl  3. 

Go  to,  go  to,  thou  art  a  foolish  fellow.   Shak.,  1.  N.,  iv.  1. 

Go  to  the  devil!  See  devil.— 1o  come  and  go.  S«e 
come.— To  go  aboard.  See  aiioardl.-To  go  about.  W 
{About,  adv.]  To  exert  one's  self,  as  for  an  object;  make 
efforts ;  take  measures. 
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He  goeth  about  to  dissuade  the  king  from  his  suprem- 
acy. Latimer,  6th  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1649. 
They  wetU  about  to  slay  him.  Acts  ix.  29. 


(!i)  [About,  adv. J  J?aM«.,totack.   (e)  [About,  piep.]  To  en- 
irk  at :  as,  to  go  about  an 
enterprise. 


gage  in ;  undertake ;  set  to  work 


All  men  be  knowen  by  the  workes  they  vse  to  go  about. 
Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  95. 
To  go  about  one's  business,  to  pursue  one's  occupa- 
tion ;  attend  to  one's  own  aSairs ;  m  the  imperative,  go 
away ;  be  off. 

Indeed  'tis  not  improbable  that  these  fellows  were  Fish- 
■ermen,  and  goi/ng  about  their  business. 

Sampier,  Voyages,  II.  L  89. 
Let  him  have  half-a-crown  from  me,  said  I,  and  desire 
him  to  go  about  his  busimess. 

Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  I.  109. 
To  go  abroad,  (a)  To  go  away  from  home ;  leave  one's 
house. 

Horatio's  servant .  .  .  Taegg' d.  to  go  abroad ;  .  .  . 
•"Tie  but  a  step,  sir,  just  at  the  street's  end.  " 

Cawper,  To  Joseph  Hill. 

S)  Speolfloally,  to  go  to  a  foreign  country.—  To  go  after, 
seek ;  follow ;  take  pleasure  in. 

When  Solomon  went  after  other  gods,  he  was  punished 
by  the  revolt  of  the  people  that  were  subject  to  him. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  118. 
To  go  against,  (a)  To  invade ;  march  to  attaclc  (Ii)  To 
be  repugnant  to :  as,  it  goes  against  my  principles. 

I  determined  to  quit  a  business  which  had  always  gone 
rather  against  my  conscience.    Sheridan,  The  Critic,  i.  2. 

To  go  against  the  grain,  to  be  opposed  to  one's  incli- 
nations or  feelings ;  come  hard. 

Though  it  went  much  against  the  grain,  yet  at  last  he  so 
far  prevailed  by  fair  Words,  that  they  were  contented  to 
go  on  with  their  Seal-killing,  till  they  had  filled  all  their 
Cask.  Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  ii.  27. 

To  go  ahead,  (a)  To  go  in  advance.  (6)  To  proceed ;  go 
forward ;  go  on  and  do  the  ^hing  in  hand.    [Colloq.] 

The  specific  instructions  to  conquer  and  hold  California 
were  Issued  to  Commodore  Sloat,  by  Mr.  Bancroft,  on  the 
12th  of  July,  1846.  Previous  to  tliis,  however,  he  had  been 
ofBcially  notified  that  war  existed,  and  briefly  instructod 
to  go  ahead.  New  York  Com.  Advertiser. 

To  go  aside,  (a)  To  err ;  deviate  from  the  right  way ;  take 
the  wrong  direction. 

The  bitter  arrow  went  aside  .  .  . 

And  pierced  thy  heart,  my  love,  my  bride. 

Tennyson,  Oriana. 
(ii)  To  withdraw;  retire. — To  go  at,  to  assail;  attack  with 
energy.— To  gO  awry.  See  amry.—  'To  go  back  on 
or  upon,  to  retreat  from ;  abandon ;  prove  faithless  to. 
(Colloq.] 

Theclergyman  assured  him  .  ,  .  if  he  married,  it  must 

be  tor  better  and  worse ;  that  he  could  not  go  back  upon  the 

step,     E.  B.  Bmmsay,  Scottish  Life  and  Character,  p.  218. 

Are  these  Dobbs'. Ferry  villagers 

A  going  back  on  Dobbs  I 
'T  would  n't  be  more  anom'lous 
If  Kome  went  back  on  Eom'lus  1 
Sobbs,  His  Ferry,  Putnam's  Mag.,  Jan.,  1868. 
To  go  besidet.    See  beside.—  To  go  between,  to  inter- 
pose in  the  aSairs  of ;  mediate  between. 

I  did  go  between  them,  as  I  said ;  but  more  than  that, 
he  loved  her — for,  indeed,  he  was  mad  for  her. 

Shah.,  AU's  Well,  v.  3. 

To  go  beyond,  to  exceed ;  surpass ;  excel.    See  beyond. 
Beasts,  though  otherwise  behind  men,  may  notwith- 
standing in  actions  of  sense  and  fancy  go  beyond  them. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  i.  6. 
The  Ragusan  examples  [of  architecture]  go  beyond  any- 
thing that  we  know  of  elsewhere. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  244. 

To  go  by.    (a)  [By,  adv.]     To  pass  unnoticed  or  disre- 
garded: as,  to  let  an  insult  j^ofty.    (6)  (By,  prep.]    (1)  To 
pass  near  and  beyond.    (2t)  To  come  by ;  get. 
In  argument  with  men  a  woman  ever 
Goes  by  the  worse,  whatever  be  her  cause. 

Miltoii,  S.  A.,  1.  904. 
To  go  or  go  borne  by  beggar's  bush.  See  beggar.—  To 
go  by  the  board.  See  board.- To  go  currentt.  See 
OTrreB«i,o.— To  godaft.  See (?a/ii.— Togo do'wn.  (a) 
To  droop,  descend,  or  sink  in  any  manner. 
Supreme  he  sits ;  before  the  awful  frown 
That  bends  his  brows  the  boldest  eye  goes  down. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  The  School-Boy. 
The  storm  was  increasing,  and  it  became  evident  that  it 
was  better  to  take  the  hazard  of  beaching  the  boat  than 
to  go  down  in  a  hundred  fathoms  of  water. 

S.  h.  Clemens,  Itoughing  it,  xxiii. 
(!>)  To  decline;  fall  off;  fail:  as,  he  lost  his  self-control  and 
went  down  rapidly,  (c)  To  find  acceptance ;  be  accepted 
or  approved:  as,  that  doctrine  will  not  fl'O  dotere.  [Colloq.] 
Nothing  goes  down  with  her  that  is  quaint,  irregular,  or 
■out  of  the  road  of  common  sympathy. 

Iiamb,  Maokery  End. 

To  go  eye  out.  See  eyei.—To  go  fax,  to  last  or  hold  out 
long:  as,  his  money  did  not  go  far;  our  provisions  will 
not  go  far.— To  go  for.  (a)  To  enter  into  the  condition 
or  employment  of ;  engage  as :  as,  to  go  for  a  soldier,  (b) 
To  be  taken  or  regarded  as ;  pass  for :  as,  it  goes  for  lesa 
than  it  is  worth,  (c)  To  be  in  favor  of  (a  person  or  thing). 
(d)  To  proceed  to  attack;  assail  with  blows  or  words;  brmg 
to  book.    [Slang,  U.S.] 

And  he  rose  with  a  sigh. 

And  said,  "Can  this  be?  , 

We  are  ruined  by  Chinese  cheap  labor ! 

And  he  went  for  that  heathen  Chinee. 
Bret  Harte,  Plain  Language  from  Truthful  James. 
To  go  fornotblng,  to  have  no  value,  meaning,  or  efficacy ; 
come  to  naughtTbe  unavaUing :  as,  all  his  efforts  went 
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for  7wthing.—1o  go  for  one's  self,  to  act  or  work  on 
one  s  own  account ;  be  one's  own  master. — TO  go  forth. 

(a)  To  go  away  or  depart. 

But  now  the  whole  Round  Table  is  dissolved,  .  .  . 

And  I,  the  last,  go  forth  companionless. 

Tennyson,  Morto  d' Arthur. 
(6)  To  be  announced  or  published:  as,  the  decree  has  ^cme 
forth.— To  go  forward,  (a)  To  advance;  march  on; 
make  headway. 

Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  that  they  go  forward. 

Ex.  xiv.  15. 

Per  me  stetit,  I  was  m  the  fault  that  it  went  not  forward. 

Terence  in  English  (1614). 

(b)  To  be  in  course ;  be  under  way. 

"  What's  goira  forward}"— "BaO^  sir,"said  the  waiter. 
--"Assembly,  eh?"— "No,  sir,  not  assembly,  sir;  ball  for 
the  benefit  of  a  charity. "  Dickens,  Pickwick,  ii. 

To  go  firee.  (a)  To  be  set  at  liberty,  as  a  prisoner  or  a  host- 
age. (6)  Naut.  See  free.—  To  go  hard.  •  (a)  To  result  in 
hardship,  danger,  or  misfortune :  followed  by  vnth  (often 
with  ill  instead  of  hard). 

If  law,  authority,  and  power  deny  not. 
It  will  go  hard  with  poor  Antonio. 

SAo/c,  M.  of  V.,iu.  2. 
(6)  To' be  because  of  great  difficulty  or  of  simple  impossi- 
bility: followed  by  but  or  i/with  a  clause. 

Hap  what  may  hap,  I'll  roundly  go  about  her : 
It  shall  go  hard  if  Cambio  go  without  her. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iv.  4. 
It  shall  go  hard  but  I  will  see  your  death. 

Marlowe,  Jew  of  Malta,  ii.  2. 
To  go  in,  to  take  an  active  part ;  proceed  to  action.  [Col- 
loq.]— To  go  in  and  out,  to  go  and  come  freely ;  have 
the  freedom  of  a  place ;  be  at  liberty. 

By  me  if  any  man  enter  in,  he  shall  be  saved,  and  shall 
go  in  and  out,  and  shall  find  pasture.  John  x.  9. 

To  go  in  for,  to  be  in  favor  of ;  make  the  object  of  ac- 
quirement or  attainment.    [Colloq.] 
Go  in  for  money — money's  the  article. 

Dickens,  Our  Mutual  Friend,  iii.  3. 
The  gentlemen  went  in  for  big  bows  to  their  ties,  cut- 
away coats,  and  short  sticks. 

Fortnightly  Bev.,  N.  S.,  XL.  63. 

To  go  In  untOt,  Scrip.,  to  have  sexual  commerce  with. — 
To  go  near,  to  become  liable  or  likely. 

Masters,  it  is  proved  already  that  you  are  little  better 
than  false  knaves ;  and  it  will  go  near  to  be  thought  so 
shortly.  Shak.,  Much  Ado,  iv.  2. 

To  go  Off.    (a)  To  take  one's  departure.    (6)  To  die. 

Were  I  of  Caesar's  religion,  I  should  be  of  his  desires, 
and  wish  ratlier  to  go  off  at  one  blow  than  to  be  sawed  in 
pieces  by  the  grating  torture  of  a  disease. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Religio  Medici,  i.  44. 

(c)  To  explode  or  be  discharged  with  noise,  as  firearms. 
It  is,  as  I  may  say,  a  designing  and  malicious-looking  let- 
ter—  and  I  warrant  smells  of  gunpowder  like  a  soldier's 
pouch  1  —  Oons  1  —  I  wouldn't  swear  it  mayn't  go  off  I 

Sheridmi,  The  Rivsds,  iv.  1. 

(d)  To  be  disposed  of :  as,  the  goods  went  o^  rapidly. 
Nothing  in  my  way  goes  off  in  summer,  except  very  light 

goods  indeed.  Goldsmith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  Ii. 

(e)  To  pass  off  or  take  place :  as,  everything  went  offyreW. 
The  fervours  of  a  pious  mind  will  naturally  contract  such 

an  earnestness  and  attention  towards  a  better  being,  as 
will  make  the  ordinary  passages  of  life  go  q/with  a  be- 
coming indifference.  Steele,  Tatler,  No.  211. 

(/)  To  deteriorate  in  condition ;  be  on  the  wane. 

Oh !  don't  look  at  me,  please ;  .  .  .  I  know  as  well  as  if 
you  had  told  me  that  you  think  me  dreadfully  gone  off. 

Mrs.  Oliphant,  Miss  Marjorib^nks,  xli. 

To  go  Off  at  half  cock.  See  cocW.— To  go  on.  (a)  To 
advance ;  proceed ;  continue ;  be  in  progress. 

It  is  natural  to  inquire  into  our  present  condition  ;  how 
long  we  shaU  be  able  to  go  on  at  this  rate. 

Swift,  Conduct  of  the  Allies. 

What's  going  on  here  7— So  yon  have  been  quarrelling 
too,  I  warrant.  Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  v.  3. 

The  work  of  building  over  the  site  must  have  gone  on 
from  that  day  to  this.  E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  147. 
(6)  To  be  put  on,  as  a  garment :  as,  the  coat  will  not  go 
an.  (p)  To  behave ;  carry  on.  See  goings-on,  under  going, 
n.    [Colloq.] 

Sad  comfort  whenever  he  returns,  to  hear  how  your  bro- 
ther has  gone  on !         Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  i.  1. 

To  go  on  a  bat.  SeeSati.- Togo  on  all  fours.  See 
four,  n.—To  go  on  the  accountt.  See  account— To 
go  on  the  stage,  to  adopt  the  theatrical  profession ;  ap- 
pear as  a  public  actor.— To  go  out.  (a)  To  go  forth ;  go 
from  home. 

When  she  went  out  to  tailorin',  she  was  allers  bespoke 
six  months  ahead.  H.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  66. 

There  were  thousands  of  poor  girls  eating  out  their 
hearts  because  they  had  to  go  out  as  governesses. 

W.  Besant,  Fifty  Years  Ago,  p.  263. 

(6)  To  depart  or  retire :  with  of:  as,  to  go  out  of  office,   (c) 
To  become  extinct,  as  a  candle  or  a  fire ;  expire. 
The  flre  here  went  out  about  an  age  agone. 

Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  194. 

The  ancient  Sage,  who  did  so  long  maintain 
That  Bodies  die,  but  Souls  return  again, 
With  all  the  Births  and  Deaths  he  had  in  Store, 
Went  out  Pythagoras,  and  came  no  more. 

Prior,  Ode  to  George  Villiers. 

(d)  To  go  into  society:  as,  they  do  not  go  out  this  season, 
being  in  mourning,  (e)  To  be  inwardly  moved  (toward  a 
person),  in  love  or  sympathy. 
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Maggie's  heart  weni  out  towards  this  woman  whom  she 
liad  never  liked.  George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  ii.  7. 
(/)  To  fight  a  duel ;  also,  to  take  the  field  for  war :  as,  he 
went  out  in  the  Crimean  campaign.— To  go  Over,  (a) 
[Over,  adv.]  To  change  sides  ;  pass  from  one  party,  doc- 
trine, etc.,  to  another. 

They  [the  Gallas]  have  never  made  a  settlement  on  the 
Abyssinian  side  of  the  Nile,  except  such  tribes  of  them 
as,  from  wars  among  themselves,  have  goTie  over  to  the 
king  of  Abyssinia  and  obtained  lands  on  the  banks  of  that 
river.  Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  II.  218. 

(6)  [Over,  prep.]   (1)  To  read ;  peruse ;  rehearse. 

Whisk.  I  wish,  sir,  you  would  practise  this  without  me 
— I  can't  stay  dying  here  all  night. 

Puff.  Very  weE ;  well  go  over  it  by  and  by. 

Sheridan,  The  Critic,  iii.  1. 

(2)  To  examine ;  review ;  verify :  as,  to  go  over  an  account. 
If  we  go  over  the  laws  of  Christianity,  we  shall  find  that, 

excepting  a  few  particulars,  they  enjoin  the  same  things, 
only  they  have  made  our  duty  more  clear  and  certain. 

Tillotson. 

(3)  To  pass  from  one  side  to  the  other  of,  as  a  river.- To 
go  over  the  range,  to  die.    [Slang,  western  U.  S.] 

To  go  over  the  range  is  to  die,  as  any  reader  of  Bret  Harte's 
frontier  stories  knows;  but  once  it  was  limited  to  cattle. 
L.  SwinMime,  Bucolic  Dialect  of  the  Plains. 

To  go  over  to  the  majority.  See  majority.— To  go 
round,  to  supply  a  share  or  portion  for  every  one :  as, 
there  was  not  cake  enough  to  go  round. — To  go  through. 

(a)  To  complete;  accomplish;  perform  thoroughly:  as, 
to  go  through  an  undertaking,  (b)  To  pass  through  or  ex- 
haust every  part  of ;  search  or  use  to  the  full  extent  of : 
as,  to  go  through  one's  pockets  or  a  room  in  looking  for 
something;  to  5'o(Aro«i?A  (exhaust)  a  fortune,  (c)  To  sub- 
ject to  a  thorough  search  for  valuables :  said  of  persons : 
as,  they  went  through  him  and  made  a  good  haul.  [Thieves' 
slang.]  (d)  To  suffer ;  undergo ;  sustain  to  the  end :  as,  to 
go  through  a  long  sickness. 

I  suppose  never  man  went  through  such  a  series  of  ca- 
lamities in  the  same  space  of  time. 

Sheridan,  The  Critic,  i.  2. 

(e)  To  carry  an  undertaking  to  completion. 

You  chang'd 
Your  purposes ;  why  did  you  not  go  through. 
And  murder  him?  Shirley,  The  Traitor,  iv.  1. 

To  go  through  the  mHI,  to  pass  through  a  more  or  less 
severe  or  tedious  course  of  discipline  or  training ;  have 
experience.    [Colloq.] 

Certain  persons  who  have  gone  through  the  mill  of  what 
is  known  as  our  "higher  education." 

Contemporary  Bev.,  LI.  10. 

To  go  through  with,  to  carry  to  completion ;  effectually 
discharge. 

He  much  feared  the  Earl  of  Antrim  had  not  steadiness 

of  mind  enough  to  go  through  with  such  an  undertaking. 

Clarendon,  Great  Rebellion. 

To  go  to  extremes.  See  extreme,  n.—To  go  together 
by  the  ears.  See  eari.— To  go  to  gladet,  to  go  to 
grass,  to  go  to  the  baskett,  to  go  to  the  devU,  to 
go  to  the  ground,  eto.  See  the  nouns.— To  go  too  fax, 
to  exceed  the  bounds  of  reason,  prudence,  or  propriety. 

These  contents  of  the  trunk  were  so  unexpected,  that 
Cabil  the  Vizir  thought  he  had  gone  too  far,  and  called 
my  servant  in  a  violent  hurry,  upbraiding  him  for  not 
telling  who  I  was.  Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  I.  273. 

To  go  to  pieces,  (a)  To  break  up  entirely,  as  a  wrecked 
vessel,    (b)  To  be  dismembered  or  disrupted. 

The  most  significant  point  in  the  history  of  the  four 
years  1770-73  is  the  manner  in  which  the  ordinary  colonial 
government  continued  to  go  to  pieces. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIII.  739. 
(c)  To  break  down  in  health ;  have  the  nervous  system 
shattered.— To  go  under,  (a)  [Under,  adv.]  To  be  sub- 
merged or  oven^elmed;  be  ruined;  also,  to  die.  [U,  S.] 
(6)  [Under,  prep.]  To  be  talked  of  or  known,  as  by  a  title 
or  character :  as,  to  go  under  the  name  of  reformers. 

He  [a  Maronito  sheik]  went  under  the  name  of  a  prince 
of  mount  Libanon ;  for  those  who  have  travelled  under 
that  character  are  the  sons  of  those  sheiks  who  rent  the 
parishes  of  the  prince  of  the  Druses. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  96. 

To  go  up.    (a)  Theat.  See  to  come  down  (d),  under  come. 

(b)  To  go  to  ruin  financially.  [Colloq.] — To  go  upon,  to 
proceed  according  to,  in  argument  or  action,  as  a  supposi- 
tion or  a  principle. 

This  supposition  1  hmegone  upon  tlirough  those  papers. 

Addison. 

To  go  well,  to  be  or  result  in  a  flourishing  or  fortunate 
condition :  used  absolutely  or  with  with:  as,  all  is  going 
well  with  him. 

That  it  may  go  well  with  thee,  and  with  thy  children 
after  thee.  Deut.  iv.  40. 

To  go  with,    (a)  To  accompany ;  belong  to. 

Along  with  the  attitude  of  abject  submission  assumed 
by  the  Batoka,  we  saw  that  there  go  rhythmic  blows  of  the 
hands  against  the  sides. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  §  386. 
(6)  To  side  or  take  part  with. 

We  cannot  go  with  him  in  defending  the  MS.  "libi" 
...  as  an  ethical  dative.       Athenceum,  No.  3067,  p.  169. 

(c)  To  agree  or  harmonize  with. 

The  innocence  which  would  go  extremely  well  with  a 
sash  and  tucker  is  a  little  out  of  keeping  with  the  rouge 
and  pearl  necklace.  Dickens,  Bleak  House,  xl. 

That  feelings  of  soberness  or  gloom  go  with  black,  of 
excitement  vn.th  red,  .  .  .  would  probably  be  admitted 
by  most  persons.    G.T.Ladd,  PhysioL  Psychology,  p.  516. 

To  go  ■without  saying,  to  be  taken  for  granted ;  be  un- 
derstood without  explanation  or  without  mention.  [Com- 
pare the  French  alter  sans  dire.] 
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Put  It  out  of  your  miud  and  let  ua  be  very  happy  this 
evening.  And  every  following  evening.  That  goes  with- 
out saying.  The  Century,  XXXVII.  270. 
To  go  wrong,  (a)  To  take  a  wrong  way;  go  astray;  de- 
viate from  prudence  or  virtue. 

They  are  all  noblemen  who  have  gone  wrong, 

W.  S.  Gilbert,  Pirates  of  Peniance. 
(b)  To  run  or  proceed  with  friction  or  trouble ;  not  to  run 
smoothly.— To  let  go.    See  def.  13. 

[In  the  following  phrases  the  verb  is  not  really  transitive 
in  sense ;  what  follows  it  is  adverbial  in  all  cases.] 
To  dot  smd  go  one.    See  dotK—To  go  a  Journey,  to 
engage  in  a  journey ;  travel. 

He  himself  we7U  a  d&y' b  iourjiey  into  the  wilderness. 

1  Ki.  xix.  4. 

To  go  an  errand,  to  go  on  an  errand;  take  a  message. — 
To  go  balL  See  bailK—To  go  halves  or  shares,  to  share 
anything  in  two  equal  parts ;  bear  or  enjoy  a  part ;  partici- 
pate in,  as  an  enterprise. 

There  was  a  hunting  match  agreed  upon  betwixt  a  lion, 
an  ass,  and  a  fox,  and  they  were  to  go  equal  shares  in  the 
booty.  Sir  S.  L'Estrange. 

To  go  one's  own  gate,  to  have  one's  own  way.  See  gcM^. 

A  woman  should  obey  her  husband,  and  not  go  her  own 
gait.  Mrs.  Gaskell,  Sylvia's  Lovers,  xxxiiL 

To  go  one's  way.  (a)  To  pass  on  in  one's  course ;  depart ; 
move  on. 

And  Jesus  said  unto  him,  Qo  thy  way;  thy  faith  hath 
made  thee  whole.  Mark  x.  52. 

He  .  .  .  caught 
His  bundle,  waved  his  hand,  and  went  his  way. 

Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden. 

(6)  To  take  or  have  one's  own  way. 

Go  your  ways  now,  and  make  a  costly  feast  at  your  own 
charge  for  guests  so  dainty  mouthed,  so  divers  in  taste, 
and  besides  tha^  of  so  unkind  and  unthankful  nature. 

Sir  T.  More,  Utopia,  Ded.  to  Peter  Giles,  p.  16. 
To  go  security,  to  make  one's  self  responsible ;  give  bond. 

It  was  but  last  week  he  went  secwrityioT&teHow  whose 
face  he  scarce  knew.  Gold&mith,  Good-natured  Man,  i. 
To  go  the  way  of  nature.  See  nature. — To  go  the 
whole  figure,  to  go  the  whole  hog,  to  go  tolhe  ut- 
most extent  to  gain  a  point  or  attain  an  object.    [Slang.J 

Why  not,  therefore,  go  the  whole  hog,  and  reject  the 

total  voyage,  when  thus  in  his  view  partially  discredited  ? 

De  Q;mnc&y,  Herodotus. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  put  up  with.;  tolerate;  con- 
sent to:  as,  I  can't  gfo  his  preaching.  [Colloq.] 
— 2.  To  contribute,  wager,  or  risk  in  anyway: 
as,  I  will  go  you  a  guinea  on  the  event;  how 
much  will  you  go  to  help  us  ?  [Colloq.]  —To  go 
U,  to  act  in  a  spirited,  energetic,  or  dashing  manner :  omy 
colloquial,  and  often  employed  in  the  imperative  as  an 
encouragement :  as,  "go  it  while  you're  young."  [Colloq.] 

Perhaps  you'd  like  to  spend  a  couple  of  shillings,  or  so, 
in  abottle  of  currant  wine?  .  .  .  Isay,  youngCopperfleld, 
you're  going  it !  Dickens,  David  Coppei^eld,  vi. 

To  go  it  alone,  to  do  anything  without  assistance ;  take 
the  responsibility  upon  one's  self.  [Colloq.]^ To  go  it 
blind,  to  proceed  without  regard  to  consequences;  act  in 
a  heedless  or  headlong  manner.    [Oolloq.] 

At  the  outset  of  the  war  I  would  not  go  it  blind,  and 
rush  headlong  into  a  war  unprepared  and  with  utter  ig- 
norance of  its  extent  andpurpose. 

Gen.  W.  T.  Sherma/n,  Memoirs,  I.  342. 

To  go  (a  person)  one  better,  to  accept  a  bet  and  offer  to 
increase  it  by  a  unit  in  kind ;  hence,  to  outrank  or  excel 
to  some  extent  in  quality  or  fitness  of  action.    [Colloq.] 
go  (go),  n. ;  pi.  goes  (goz).     [<  go,  v.2     1.  A  do- 
ing; act;  affair;  piece  of  business.    [Colloq.] 

This  is  a  pretty  go,  is  this  here  I  an  uncommon  t)retty 
go  I  Dvikenx,  Nicholas  Nicklehy,  Ivii. 

I  see  a  man  with  his  eye  pushed  out;  that  was  a  rum 
go  as  ever  I  saw.  George  Eliot,  Daniel  Deronda,  vii. 

3.  Fashion  or  mode :  as,  capes  are  all  the  go. 
[Colloq.] 

!N'ow  seldom,  I  ween,  is  such  costume  seen, 
Except  at  a  stage-play  or  masquerade ; 

But  who  doth  not  know  it  was  rather  the  go 
With  Pilgrims  and  Saints  in  the  second  Crusade? 
JBarham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  251. 

Docking  was  quite  the  go  for  manes  as  well  as  tails  at 
that  time.  Dickens. 

3.  Energy;  activity;  stamina;  spirit;  anima- 
tion: as,  there  is  plenty  of  go  in  him  yet. 
[CoUoq.] 

He  [Lord  Derby]  is  his  father  with  all  the  go  taken  out 
of  him,  and  a  good  deal  of  solid  stuff  put  into  him. 

Higginson,  English  Statesmen,  p.  219. 

4.  In  erihhage,  a  situation  where  the  next  play- 
er cannot  throw  another  card  without  causing 
the  sum  of  spots  on  that  and  on  the  cards  al- 
ready played  to  amount  to  more  than  31. —  5. 
Turn;  chance.     [CoUoq.] 

"  My  po — curse  you,  my  go!"  said  Johnnie,  as  Bill  lifted 
the  shell  of  spirits  to  his  lips.  "  You've  had  seven  goes 
and  I've  only  had  six." 

H.  B.  Haggard,  Mr.  Meeson's  Will,  x. 

6.  A  success;  a  fortunate  stroke  or  piece  of 
business.     [CoUoq.] 

There  was  one  man  among  them  who  possessed  what 
has  often  proved  to  be  of  more  importance  than  capital  — 
courage,  vim,  pertinacity,  and  grim  determination  to  make 
the  venture  a  go.  Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVII.  689. 
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The  third  act  is  over  and  it  is  tremendous ;  if  the  other 
two  acts  go  in  the  same  way  it  is  an  immense  go. 

Lester  Wallack,  Memories. 

7.  A  dram;  a  drink:  as,  a  go  of  gin.   [CoUoq.] 

So  they  went  on  talking  politics,  pufBing  cigars  and  sip- 
ping whiskey-and-water,  until  the  goes,  most  appropri- 
ately so  called,  were  both  gone. 

Dickens,  Sketches,  Making  a  Night  of  It. 

I  have  tickled  the  Captain  too :  he  must  have  pledged 
his  half -pay  to  keep  open  house  for  you,  and  now  he  must 
live  on  plates  of  beef  and  goes  of  gin  for  the  next  seven 
years.  Nineteenth  Century,  XIX.  254. 

Great  go,  an  examination  for  degrees.    [Cambridge  Uni- 
versity, Eng.] 

I  never  felt  so  thoroughly  sick  of  every  thing  like  a 
Mathematical  book  as  just  before  the  Great  Go,  when  my 
knowledge  of  Mathematics  was  greater  than  it  ever  was 
before  or  has  ever  been  since. 

C.  A.  Bristed,  English  University,  p.  266. 

Little  go,  a  previous  or  preliminary  examination.    [Cam- 
bridge University,  Eng.] 

The  .  .  .  Examination  commonly  called  the  Little  Go 

(at  Oxford  the  Smalls),  being  the  former  of  the  only  two 

examinations  required  by  the  University  for  the  B.  A.  de% 

gree.    It  is  held  near  the  end  of  the  Leut  (second)  Term. 

C.  A.  Bristed,  English  University,  p.  121. 

No  go,  of  no  use ;  not  to  be  done.    [Colloq.] 

Just  examine  my  bumps,  and  you'll  see  it's  no  go. 

Lowell,  At  Commencement  Dinner,  1866. 

got.  An  obsolete  form  of  gone,  past  participle 
of  go.    Chaucer. 

goa  (go'a),  n.  [Native  name?]  1.  A  name  of 
a  Tibetan  antelope,  Frocapra  picticauda.  Chray. 
Also  called  ragoa. — 3.  A  name  of  the  marsh- 
crocodile. 

Goa  ball  (go'a  b^l).  [Supposed  to  have  been 
devised  by  the  Portuguese  Jesuits  at  Goa  in  the 
17th  century.]  1.  A  compound  of  drugs  formed 
into  a  ball  or  an  egg-shaped  mass,  and  used  as  a 
remedy  or  preventive  for  fever,  by  scraping  a 
little  powder  from  the  ball  and  dissolving  it  in 
water.  These  baUs  seem  to  be  compounded 
of  powerful  drugs,  and  are  commonly  scented 
with  musk.  Also  called  &oa  stowe. — 3.  A  hol- 
low sphere  of  metal,  often  ornamented  and  of 
valuable  material,  made  to  contain  a  Goa  baU 
(in  sense  1). 

Goa  beans.    See  6ea»i. 

goadl  (god),  n.  [<  ME.  gode,  god,  earlier  gad 
(with  long  vowel),  <  AS.  gad  (not  *g(Bdoi  *gddu), 
a  goad  (also  in  eomp.  gadrisen,  a  goad,  lit. '  goad- 
iron')  ;  the  same  word  as  E.  gaS-,  <  ME.  gadde, 
gad  (with  short  vowel),  <  Icel.  gaddr  =  Sw. 
gadd,  a  goad,  sting,  =  ODan.  gad,  a  gad,  goad, 
gadde,  a  gadfly.  The  AS.  and  Scand.  forms 
are  respectively  contracted  and  assimilated 
forms  of  an  orig.  *gaed,  appearing  (with  rhota- 
cism)  in  the  AS.  gierd,  gyrd,  ME.  gerd,  gerd, 
yerd,  E.  yard^,  a  rod,  and  in  Goth,  gazds,  a  goad, 
prick,  sting  (Gr.  Khrpov:  see  center^),  =  L.  has- 
ta,  a  spear  (>  E.  hastate,  haslet,  etc.).  See  gad, 
ged,  yard^.'\  1.  A  stick,  rod,  or  stafE  with  a 
pointed  end,  used  for  driving  cattle;  hence, 
anything  that  urges  or  stimulates. 

For  I  do  iudge  those  same  goads  and  prickes  wherewith 
their  consciences  are  prikt  and  wounded  to  be  a  greuous 
f  ealing  of  that  same  iudgment.    Caivin,  Four  Sermons,  L 
Else  you  again  beneath  my  Yoke  shall  bow, 
Eeel  the  sharp  Goad,  and  draw  the  servile  Plow. 

Prior,  Cupid  turned  Ploughman. 

The  spur  of  this  period  consisted  of  a  single  goad. 

J.  Hewitt,  Ancient  Armour,  I.  81. 

The  splendid  cathedral  of  Pisa,  not  far  off,  was  a  goad 
to  the  pride  and  vanity  of  the  Sienese. 

C  M.  Norton,  Church-building  in  Middle  Ages,  p.  92. 

3.  A  decoy  at  an  auction;  a  Peter  Funk. 
[Slang.]  — 3t.  [Cf .  yard,rod,  perch,  as  measures 
of  length.]  A  little-used  English  measure  of 
length.  In  Dorsetshire  the  goad  of  land  was  15  feet  1 
inch.  A  statute  of  James  I.  speaks  of  goods  at  16  pence 
the  yard  or  20  the  goad. 
goad^  (god),  V.  t.  [<  goadX,  ».]  To  prick;  drive 
with  a  goad;  hence,  to  incite;  stimulate;  in- 
stigate ;  urge  forward  or  rouse  to  action  by  any 
harassing  or  irritating  means. 

Goaded  with  most  sharp  occasions, 
Which  lay  nice  manners  by,  I  put  you  to 
The  use  of  your  own  virtues. 

Sftfflft.,  All's  WeU,v.l. 

Goad  hun  on  with  thy  sword. 

Fletcher  (and  another).  False  One,  v.  3. 
Who  would  bring  back  the  by-gone  penalties,  and  goad 
on  tender  consciences  to  hypocrisy? 

Story,  Speech,  Salem,  Sept.  18, 1828. 

=Syn.  To  impel,  spur,  arouse,  stir  up,  set  on. 
goaa^t,  n.     [Appar.  a  corruption  of  gourd,  in 
same  sense.]    A  sort  of  false  die.    Nares. 

Faith,  my  lord,  there  are  more,  but  I  have  learned  but 

three  sorts,  the  goade,  the  Fulham,  and  the  stopkater-tre. 

Chapman,  Monsieur  d'Olive. 

goad'''  (god),  n.  [A  var.  of  gaud."]  A  plaything. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 


goal 

goad-groomt,  »•    A  carter  or  plowman;  one 

who  uses  the  goad.    Davies. 
goadsman  (godz'man),  n.;  pi.  goadsmen  (-men). 

[<  goad,  poss.  goad?s,  +  man;  =  gadsman,  Sc. 

gaudsman.'i    One  who  drives  oxen  with  a  goad ; 

an  ox-driver. 

Ye  may  be  goadgman  for  the  first  twa  or  three  days,  and 
tak  tout  ye  dinna  o'er-drive  the  owsen,  and  then  yc  will  be 
fit  to  gang  between  the  stuts.  «. ..- 

goad-spur  (god'spfer),  n. 

A  spur  without  a  rowel 

and  having  a  single  more 

or  less  blunt  point.    In 

the  early  middle   agos 

this  was   the    common 

form  in  Europe. 
goadster  (god'stsr),  n. 


Scott,  Old  Mortality,  vi. 


gur,  13th  or  14th  cen- 
tury. (From  VioUeWe-Duc's 
"Diet,  du  Mobilier  fran^ajs.") 

[<  goad  +  -ster.l    One 
who  drives  with  a  goad;  a  goadsman. 

Cars  drawn  by  eight  white  horses,  goadsters  in  classical 
costume,  with  fillets  and  wheat-ears  enough. 

Carlyle,  French  B,ev.,  II.  iii.  7. 

goaf  (gof),  TO.;  pi.  goaves  (goyz).  [Alsojro/and 
gove,  formerly  gofe  (cf.  verb  gove^);ot.  Icel. 
golf,  a  floor,  apartment,  =  Sw.  golf=  ua.Ti.guh), 
a  floor.]  1.  A  stack  or  cock,  as  of  grain.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 
He  was  in  his  labour  stacking  up  a  goffot  com. 

Fox,  qnoted  in  Wood's  Athenee  Oxon.,  I.  692. 

?-.  A  rick  of  com  in  the  straw  laid  up  in  a  barn. 
Salliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] — 3.  In  coal-mining,  a 
space  from  which  coal  has  been  worked  away, 
and  which  is  more  or  less  filled  up  with  refuse. 
In  this  sense  generally  used  in  the  plural,  the  goaves.  The 
refuse  rock  or  material  with  which  the  goaves  are  filled 
is  called  gob,  or  sometimes  goaf.  It  is  the  attle  or  deads 
of  the  metal-miner.    See  gob^. 

To  work  the  goaf,  or  gob,  to  remove  the  pillars  of  min- 
eral matter  previously  left  to  support  the  roof,  and  replace 
them  with  props.  Ure. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  gas  exists  in  mines  un- 
der two  quite  distinct  conditions,  that  in  the  goaves  and 
waste  plaoes  being  free.  Nature,  XXXVI.  437. 

goaf-flap  (gof'flap),  n.  A  wooden  beater  to 
knock  the  ends  of  the  sheaves  and  make  the 
goaf  more  compact.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
go-ahead  (go'a-hed'),  a.  [Attrib.  use  of  the 
verb-phrase  go  ahead.']  Energetic;  pushing; 
active ;  driving.    See  ahead,  2.     [CoUoq.] 

You  would  fancy  that  the  go-ahead  party  try  to  restore 
order  and  help  business  on.    Not  the  least. 

Kingsley,  Two  Years  Ago,  xiv. 

go-aheadative  (go'a-hed'a-tiv),  a.  [Irreg.  <  go- 
ahead  + -ative.]  Pushing;  driving;  energetic. 
Farmer.     [Humorous.] 

go-aheada'ti'veiiess  (go'a-hed'a-tiv-nes),  n.  The 
character  of  being  go-iaheadative.  Also  go- 
aheaditiveness.     [Humorous.] 

The  man  that  pulls  up  stakes  in  the  East  and  goes  out 
to  Kansas  or  Nebraska  must  have  considerable  enterprise 
and  go-aheaditiveness.  Sd.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LV.  373. 

goaU  (gol),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  goale,  gole;  <  OF. 
gaule,  earlier  wa/ule,  a  pole,  a  rod,  P.  gaule,  a 
pole,  of  OLG.  origin,  <  OFries.  walu  (in  oomp.). 
North  Fries,  waal  =  Icel.  voir  =  Sw.  dial,  val  = 
Goth,  walus,  a  staff,  stick,  =  AS.  walu,  a  mark 
made  by  the  blow  of  a  rod,  E.  wale:  see  waW-.'] 
1.  A  pole,  post,  or  other  object  set  up  to  mark 
the  point  determined  for  the  end  of  a  race,  or  for 
both  its  beginning  and  end,  whether  in  one 
course  or  several  courses ;  a  mark  or  point  to 
be  reached  in  a  race  or  other  contest ;  the  limit 
of  a  race. 

As  in  the  rennynge  passyng  the  qole  is  accounted  but 
rashenesse,  so  rennynge  haUe  way  is  reproued  for  slow- 
ness. Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Govemour,  iii.  20. 

Part  curb  their  fiery  steeds,  or  shun  the  goal 
With  rapid  wheels.  Jfiiton,  P.  L.,  ii.  631. 

So  self  starts  nothing  but  what  tends  apace 
Home  to  the  goal,  where  it  began  the  race. 

Cowper,  Charity,  L  666. 

3.  In  athletic  games  and  plays,  the  mark,  point, 
or  line  toward  which  effort  is  directed,  in  foot- 
ball, lacrosse,  and  similar  games  the  goal  consists  of  two 
upright  posts  placed  in  the  ground  a  short  distance  from 
each  other,  and  generally  connected  by  a  cross-beam  or 
string,  through  or  over  which  the  players  try  to  throw  or 
kick  the  ball. 

They  pitch  two  bushes  in  the  ground,  .  .  .  which  they 
terme  goales,  where  some  indifferent  person  throweth  up 
a  ball,  the  which  whosoever  can  catch  and  carry  through 
his  adversaries  goale  hath  wonne  the  game. 
S.  Carew,  quoted  in  Strutt's  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  167. 

A  safe  and  well-kept  oooJ  is  the  foundation  of  all  good 
play.  T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Eugby,  L  5. 

Hence— 3.  In  foot-ball,  etc.,  the  act  of  throw- 
ing or  kicking  the  ball  through  or  over  the  goal : 
as,  to  make  a  goal. — 4.  The  end  or  termina- 
tion ;  the  finish. 

Still,  as  we  nearer  draw  to  life's  dark  goal. 

Be  hopeful  Spring  the  favorite  of  the  Soul ! 

Wordsworth,  To  Lyooris. 


goal 

5.  The  end  or  final  purpose ;  the  end  to  -which 
a  design  or  a  oouise  of  action  tends,  or  which  a 
person  aims  to  reach  or  accomplish. 

Then  honour  be  but  a  goal  to  my  will 
This  day  I'll  rise,  or  else  add  ill  to  ill. 

Shak.,  Pericles,  ii.  1. 
Each  Individual  seeks  a  several  ^ooi. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  li.  237. 
0  yet  we  trust  that  somehow  good 
Will  be  the  final  goal  of  ill. 

J'ennyaon,  In  Memoriam,  liv. 
6t.  A  barrow  or  tufiulus.    Hallvwell. 
goaPt,  n.  and  v.    An  erroneous  spelling  of  gaol 
(now  commonly  jail),  often  found  in  books  of 
the  seventeenth  century. 

goal-keeper  (g61'k6"p6r),  n.  In  foot-ball  and 
lacrosse,  a  player  whose  special  duty  it  is  to 
prevent  the  ball  from  being  thrown  or  kicked 
through  the  goal. 

goal-post  (gol'post),  n.    One  of  the  upright 

posts  forming  one  side  of  the  goal.   See  goal,  2. 

goam  (gom),  V.  t.  A  dialectal  variant  of  gaum^. 

goau^  (gon),  V.  i.    A  dialectal  variant  of  gan^, 

gane,  yawn. 

gpan^  (gon),  n.    A  dialectal  variant  of  gawrfi. 
Goa  powder.     See  powder. 
goarH,  »•    See  gore^. 
goar^t,  n.    See  gore^. 
goared,  p.  a.    See  gored. 

goarisfit,  a-  [Perhaps  <  goar^,  gore^,  a  piece 
inserted,  +  -ish^-  (and  thus  equiv.  to  'patched') ; 
or  an  orig.  misprint  (for  ioarisM  ioorisM).'\ 
A  doubtful  word,  found  only  in  the  following 
passage : 

May  they  know  no  language  but  that  gibberish  they 
prattle  to  their  parcels,  ui3ess  it  be  the  goarish  Latin  they 
write  in  their  bond.  Beau,  and,  FL,  Philaster,  v.  1. 

gpastt,  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  ghost. 

Boa  stone  (go'a  ston).   (a)  Same  as  Goa  ball,  1. 

The  Ooa-stone  was  in  the  16th  (?)  and  17th  centuries  as 
much  in  repute  as  the  Bezoar,  and  for  similar  virtues.  .  .  , 
So  precious  was  it  esteemed  that  the  great  usually  car- 
ried it  about  with  them  in  a  casket  of  gold  filigree. 

C.  W.  King,  Nat.  Hist,  of  Gems,  p.  266. 

(6)  Same  as  bezoar-stone.  See  beeoar. 
goati  (got),  n.  [<  ME.  gote,  goat,  got,  gat,  pi. 
gcet,  get,  geet,  geit,  etc.,  <  AS.  gat  (pi.  gwt,  get), 
fern,  (or  common — the  mase.  word  being  bucca 
or  gdt-bucca:  see  buck^),  =  D.  LG.  geit,  MLG. 
geite  (rare)  =  OHGr.  geiz,  MHGr.  geiz,  G.  geiss  = 
leel.  geit  =  Sw.  get  =  Dan.  ged  =  Goth,  gaits,  f ., 
a  goat,  dim.  gaitein,  n.,  a  kid,  =  L.  hcedus,  m., 
a  kid.  Cf.  Capra  {caper^)  and  Eircus.^  1.  A 
horned  ruminant  quadruped  of  the  genus  Capra 
(or  Hireus).  The  horns  are  hollow  erect,  turned  back- 
ward, annular,  scabrous,  and  anteriorly  ridged.  The  male 
is  generally  bearded  under  the  chin.  Goats  are  nearly  of 
the  size  of  sheep,  but  stronger,  less  timid,  and  more  agile. 
They  f  requent  rocks  and  mountains,  and  subsist  on  scanty 
coarse  food.  They  are  sprightly,  capricious,  and  wanton, 
and  their  strong  odor  (technically  called  hirci/ne)  is  pro- 
verbial. Their  milk  is  sweet,  nourishing,  and  medicinal, 
and  their  flesh  furnishes  food.  Goats  are  of  several  spe- 
cies, and  it  isnot  certainly  known  from  which  the  domes- 
tic goat  (C.  hireus)  is  descended,  though  opinion  favors 
the  Persian  paseng,  0.  oegagrus.  (See  out  under  cegagrus.) 
It  ia  quite  likely  that  more  than  this  one  feral  stock  has 
contributed  to  the  domestic  breeds.  Goats  are  all  indi- 
genous to  the  eastern  hemisphere,  though  now  raised  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and  many  varieties  are  valued  for 
their  hair  or  wool,  as  the  Cashmere  goat,  the  Angora  goat, 
the  dwarf  or  Guinean  goat,  the  Egyptian  or  Nubian,  the 
Maltese,  the  Nepil,  the  Syrian,  etc.  Some  of  them  are 
hornless.  The  nearest  wild  relative  of  the  goat  is  the 
Ibex.  The  so-called  Rocky  Mountain  goat  belongs  to  a 
different  group  (see  below).  The  name  goat  is  often  ex- 
tended to  some  goat-like  antelopes,  as  the  dzeren.  The 
male  of  the  goat  is  called  a  bnek,  and  the  young  a  kid. 
The  sexes  are  distinguished  as  he-goats  and  she-goats,  or 
colloquially  as  bUly-goats  and  nanny-goats. 
2.  pi.  In  zool.,  the  Caprince  as  a  subfamily  of 
BovidcB  or  Antilopidce.  There  are  severalgen- 
era  and  species.  See  JEgoeerus,  Capra,  Bemi- 
tragus,  Kemas.—S.  Same  as  goatsTcin,  2. —  4.  A 
stepping-stone.  [Prov.  Bng.]— Angora  goat,  a 
variety  of  goat,  Capra  an^gorensis,  native  to  the  district 
surrounding  Angora  iu  Asia  Minor,  distinguished  for  its 
long  and  beautiful  silky  hair.  The  yarn  is  known  as  Tw- 
ke/i  yarn  or  eamel-yarn.  See  Angora  wool,  under  wool. 
Sometimes  incorrectly  called  Angola  goat.—Goa.Vs-Ta3ix 
cloth,  cloth  made  of  goat's  hair,  or  of  the  finer  wool  that 
is  mingled  with  the  long  hair  of  some  species  of  goats.  See 
cashmere,  mohair,  rampoor. — Goat's-liair  gloss,  the 
beautiful  luster  peculiar  to  certain  pile-carpets  of  India 
and  northern  Persia,  supposed  to  be  a  property  of  the  soft 
goat's  hair  of  which  the  pile  is  made.— Rocky  Moun- 
tain goat,  Baploeerus  montanus,  a  kind  of  antelope  in- 
habiting the  higher  mountain-ranges  of  western  North 
America,  with  a  thick  fleece  of  long  white  hair  or  wool, 
and  short,  sharp,  and  smooth  black  horns,  like  those  of  the 
chamois,  of  which  it  is  a  near  relative.  It  is  the  only 
American  representative  of  its  kind,  and  not  a  goat  m 
any  proper  sense.    See  Haploeerus.— Yellovr  Soa,t.  Same 


goat^  (got),  n.    Another  spelling  of  gote. 
goat-antelope  (got'an'te-lop),  ».    A  goat-like 
antelope  of  the  genus  Nemorhedus,  as  the  goral. 
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N.  goral,  or  N.  crispus  of  Japan.    P.  L.  Sclater. 
See  out  under  goral. 
goat-beard  (got'berd),  n.   Same  as  goat's-beard. 
goat-buck  (got'buk),  n.    A  he-goat. 
goat-chafer  (g6t'cha"f6r),  n.    A  kind  of  bee- 
tle, probably  the  chafer  Melolonfha  solstitialis, 
the  favorite  food  of  the  goatsucker. 
goatee  (go-te'),  »•     [<  goat  -h  -ee^;  the  thing 
being  likened  to  the  beard  of  a  goat.]     A  tuft 
of  beard  left  on  the  chin  after  the  rest  has  been 
shaved  off;  an  imperial,  especially  one  extend- 
ing under  the  chin.     [Colloq.] 
goat-fish  (got'flsh),  n.     1.  The  European  file- 
fish.  Batistes  capriscus. —  2.  A  West  Indian  and 
South  American  muUoid  fish,  Upeneus  macula- 
tus,  of  a  red  color  with  bluish  longitudinal  lines 
on  the  sides  of  the  head  and  three  black  blotches 
on  the  body  above  the  lateral  line. 
goatfold  (got'fold),  n.     A  fold  or  inclosure  for 
goats. 

goathead  (got'hed),  n.  An  old  book-name  of 
a  godwit,  Limosa  cegocephala,  translating  the 
classic  name  of  this  or  some  similar  bird. 
goatherd  (got'herd),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
goteheard;  <  ME.  gootherde,  gatekeyrd,  <  AS. 
gdta  hyrde  (=  Sw.  getherde  =  Dan.  gedehyrde) : 
gdta,  gen.  pi.  of  gat,  a  goat ;  hyrde,  a  herd,  keep- 
er.] One  whose  occupation  is  the  care  of  goats. 
Is  not  thilke  same  a  goteheard  prowde. 

That  sittes  on  yonder  bancke, 
Whose  straying  heard  them  selfe  doth  shrowde 
Emong  the  bushes  rancke? 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  July. 
The  goatherd,  blessed  man!  had  lips 
Wet  with  the  muses'  nectar. 

Wordsviorth,  Prelude,  3d. 

goatish  (go'tish),  a.    [<  g^oaii -I- -isfti.]   1.  Char- 
acteristic of  or  resembling  a  goat;  hiroine. 
To  kepe  him  from  pikinge  it  was  a  greate  paine ; 
He  gased  on  me  with  his  goatishe  berde ; 
When  I  loked  on  him,  me  purse  was  half  aterde. 

Skelton,  The  Bouge  of  Court. 
On's  shield  the  goatish  Satires  dance  around 
(Then-  heads  much  lighter  then  their  nimble  heels). 

P.  Fletcher,  Purple  Island,  vii. 

Hence — 2.  Wanton;  lustful;  salacious. 

An  admirable  evasion  of  whore-master  man,  to  lay  his 
goatish  disposition  on  the  charge  of  a  star. 

Shale,  Lear,  i.  2. 
I  should  strike 
This  steel  into  thee,  with  as  many  stabs 
As  thou  wert  gazed  upon  with  goatish  eyes. 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  ii.  3. 

goatishly  (go'tish-li),  adv.  In  a  goatish  man- 
ner; lustfully. 

goatishness  (go'tish-nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  goatish ;  lustfulness ;  salaoionsness. 

goatland  (got'land),  n.  The  land  of  goats;  a. 
mountainous  region.     [Bare.] 

Pray  you,  sir,  observe  him ; 
He  is  a  mountaineer,  a  man  of  goatland. 

Fletcher,  Pilgrim,  iv.  3. 

goat-marjoram  (g6t'mar'''jo-ram),  n.  Goat's- 
beard. 

goat-milker  (g6t'mll'''k6r),  n.  Same  as  goat- 
sucker. 

goat-moth  (got'mdth),  n.  A  large  dark-colored 
moth,  Cossus  ligniperda,  belonging  to  the  fam- 
ily Cossidw.  It  is  from  3  to  SJ  inches  in  expanse 
of  wings.    See  cut  under  Cossus. 

goat-owl  (got'oul),  n.  The  goatsucker  or  night- 
jar, Caprimulgus  europcevs.    Montagu. 

goa-t's-bane  (gots'ban),  n.  The  plant  wolf's- 
bane,  Aconitum  Lycoctonum. 

goat's-beard  (gots'berd),  n.  1.  The  Tragopo- 
gonpratensis,  a  European  composite  plant  with 
long  and  coarse  pappus. — 2.  The  Spvroea  Arun- 
cus:  so  called  from  the  arrangement  of  its 
many  slender  spikes  of  small  flowers  in  a  long 
panicle.  A  very  similar  plant,  Astilbe  decan- 
dra,  is  known  as  false  goat's-beard. — 3.  Any 
one  of  several  fungi  of  the  genus  Clavaria. — 
Gray  goat's-beard,  a  species  of  fungus  belonging  to  the 
genus  Clavaria. 

goat's-foot  (gots'fut),  TO.  and  a.  I.  to.  The 
plant  Oxalis  eaprina,  a  South  African  species 
cultivated  in  greenhouses. 

II.  a.  Eesembling  a  goat's  foot — Goat's-foot 
lever.    See  lever. 

goat's-horn  (g6ts'h6m),  to.  The  Astragalus 
JSgioeras,  a  plant  of  southern  Europe,  some- 
times cultivated. 

goatskin  (got'skin),  to.  1.  The  detached  skin 
of  the  goat,  with  or  without  the  hair. 

They  wandered  about  in  sheepskins  and  goatskins;  be- 
ing destitute,  afflicted,  tormented.  Heb.  xi.  37. 

2.  Tanned  or  tawed  leather  from  the  skin  of 
the  goat.  The  best  dyed  morocco,  used  ih  bookbinding 
and  for  flne  shoes,  etc.,  consists  of  goatskin.  Tawed  goat- 
skin is  used  tor  wash-leather,  gloves,  etc.  Also  called  j/oat 
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goat's-rue  (gots'ro),  n.  A  plant,  Galega  offici- 
nalis.   See  rue'^. 

goat's-thorn  (gots'thom),  ».  An  evergreen 
plant  of  southern  Europe  and  the  Levant, 
Astra^alv^s  Poterium  and  A.  Massiliensis,  some- 
times cultivated. 

goatstone  (got'ston),  n.    The  bezoar  of  a  goat. 

goatsucker  (g6t'suk'''6r),  n.  The  European 
night-jar,  Caprimulgus  europceus :  so  called  from 
the  vulgar  notion  that  it  sucks  goats ;  by  ex- 
tension, any  bird  of  the  same  genus,  or  of  the 
family  Caprimulgidce.  The  above-named  species  is 
also  called  goat-owl,  night-churr,  churv^owl,  fern-owl,  and 


Goatsucker  {Cafiritnuigtts  europaus). 

by  other  names.  The  best-known  American  goatsuckers 
are  the  whippoorwill,  chuck -will's-widow,  and  night-hawk. 
The  word  was  first  a  book-name,  translating  the  Latin  ea- 
primidgus,  itself  a  translation  of  the  earlier  Greek  aiyo- 
0-riKiK.    Also  called  goat-milker.    See  Caprimvlgidce. 

goatweed  (got 'wed),  to.  1.  The  plant  gout- 
weed,  Mgopodmm  Podagraria. — 2.  In  the  West 
Indies,  one  of  the  scrophulariaeeous  weeds  Ca- 
praria  biflora  and  Stemodia  durantifoUa Goat- 
weed  butterfly.    See  butterfly. 

goave,  V.  i.    See  gove^. 

goares, «.    Plural  of  goaf. 

gob^  (gob),  TO.  [Also  dial,  gab;  <  Gael,  gob,  the 
beak  or  bill  of  a  bird,  the  mouth,  =  Ir.  gob,  gab. 
cab,  the  beak,  snout,  mouth;  cf.  W.  gwp,  the 
head  and  neck  of  a  bird.  Cf .  job\  which  is  an 
assibilated  form  of  fifo&i.]  The  mouth.  [Pro- 
vincial.] 

gob^  (gob),  TO.  [An  abbr.  of  the  older  gobbet, 
q.  v.,  which  is  ult.,  as  gob^  is  directly,  of  Celtic 
origin.]  A  mouthful;  hence,  a  little  mass  or 
collection;  a  dab;  a  lump.     [Colloq.] 

It  were  a  gross  gob  would  not  down  with  him. 

Chapman,  All  Fools,  ill.  1. 

Lordy  massy,  these  'ere  young  uns  !  There's  never  no 
contentin'  on  'em :  ye  tell  'em  one  story,  and  they  jest 
swallows  it  as  a  dog  does  a  gob  o'  meat ;  and  they're  all 
ready  for  another.  H.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  5. 

gob^  (gob),  n.  [Perhaps  a  particular  use  of  gob^, 
but  of.  goaf,  goff^.l  In  eoal-mimng,  the  refuse 
or  waste  material  from  the  workings  in  a  mine ; 
attle.  It  is  used  to  pack  the  goaves,  so  as  to 
support  the  roof. 

gob3  (gob),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  gobbed,  ppr.  gob- 
bing.  [<  gob^,  to.]  In  coal-mining,  to  pack  away 
refuse  so  as  to  get  rid  of  it  and  at  the  same  time 
to  help  to  keep  the  workings  from  caving  in. — 
To  gob  up,  to  become  choked  in  working :  said  of  a  blast  - 
furnace  when  it  becomes  obstructed  by  the  chilling  or  in  - 
sufficient  fluxing  of  the  contents,  or  the  peculiar  quality 
of  the  coal  used.  Gobbing  up  in  the  blast-furnaces  of 
South  Wales,  where  anthracite  is  used,  is  due  to  the  run- 
ning together  of  the  slag  and  the  decrepitated  particles  of 
the  coal  into  unfusible  masses.  See  bem^,  7,  scaffolding, 
and  slip^. 

gobang  (go-bang'),  TO.  [Jap.  goban,  Chinese 
Wi  pan,  chess-  or  checker-board.]  A  game 
played  on  a  checker-board  with  difflerent-col- 
ored  counters  or  beads,  the  object  being  to  get 
five  counters  in  a  row.  it  is  called  by  the  Japanese 
go-m/)ku-narabe,  or  "five  eyes  in  a  row,"  the  counters  be- 
ing placed  on  the  intersections  of  the  lines  forming  the 
squares,  and  not  on  the  squares. 

gobbe  (gob),  TO.  A  name  given  in  Surinam  to 
the  Voandzeia  subterranea,  a  leguminous  plant 
which  ripens  its  pods  underground,  like  the  pea- 
nut, Arachis  hypogcea,  and  is  extensively  culti- 
vated in  Africa  and  South  America. 

gobber-tootht,  «■  [-Also  gabber-tooth;  cf.  gab- 
tooth,  gag-tooth,.']    A  projecting  tooth.    Davies. 

Duke  Mchard  was  low  in  stature,  crook-backed,  with  one 
shoulder  higher  than  the  other,  having  a  prominent  gobber- 
tooth,  [and]  a  war-like  countenance  which  well  enough  be- 
came a  soldier.  Fuller,  Ch.  Hist.,  IV.  iii.  8. 

gobbet  (gob'et),  to.  [<  ME.  gobette,  golet,  a 
small  piece,  a  lump,  fragment,  <  OP.  gobet,  gour- 
bet,  P.  gobet,  a  morsel  of  food,  dim.  of  OP.  gob, 
a  gulp,  gobbet,  <  gober,  gulp,  devour,  feed  greed- 


gobbet 

Uy;  of  Celtic  origin :  see  gob^.  Cf .  joiiet,  a  dial, 
assibilated  form  of  ^o66et]  1 .  A  mouthful ;  a 
morsel;  a  lump;  apart;  a  fragment;  apiece. 
[Obsolete  or  archaic] 

He  Beide  he  hadde  a  gobet  of  the  seyl 

That  seynt  Peter  hadde. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  696. 

And  alle  eten  and  weren  fulflld,  and  thei  token  the  re- 
lifes  of  broken  gobitis  twelve  cofyns  f ul. 

Wydif,  Mat.  xiv.  20. 

May  it  burst  his  pericranium,  as  the  gobbets  of  fat  and 
turpentine  (a  nasty  thought  of  the  seer)  did  that  old 
dragon  in  the  Apocrypha.  Lamb,  To  Coleridge. 

2.  A  block  of  stone.     Imp.  Diet. 
SObbett  (gob'et), «. «.   [<jro66ei,».]   1.  To  swal- 
low in  large  masses   or  mouthfuls;  gobble. 
[Vulgar.] 

Down  comes  a  kite  powdering  upon  them,  and  gobbets 
up  both  together.  Sir  B.  U Estrange. 

2.  To  gut  (fish).     Jul.  Berners.     (SalUwell.) 

gobbetlyt  (gob'et-li),  adv.   [<  ME.  gobetliehe;  < 

gobbet  +  -ly^.']    In  gobbets  or  lumps.    Suloet. 

His  fader  was  islawe  .  .  .  and  ithrowe  out  gobctlicJu!. 

Trevisa,  tr.  of  Higden's  Polychronioon,  iy.  103. 

gobbetmealt.  adv.  [<  ME.  gobetmele;  <  gobbet 
+  -meai!.]     Piecemeal. 

He  comaundide  the  tunge  of  vnpitous  Kychanore  kitt 
off,  for  to  be  Kouen  to  briddis  gobetmele. 

Wyelii,  2  Mac.  xv.  33  (Oxf.). 

He  slew  Hamon  neare  to  a  hauen  of  the  sea,  and  threw 
him  gobbet  meale  therein. 

Stow,  Chron.,  The  Bomaynes,  an.  21. 

gobbing,  gobbin  (gob'ing,  -in),  n.  [Verbal  n. 
of  gob^,  ».]  In  coal-mining,  the  refuse  thrown 
back  into  the  excavations  remaining  after  the 
removal  of  the  coal. 

Gobbin,  or  gobb-stuS ,  is  stones  or  rubbish  taken  away 
from  the  coal,  pavement  or  roof,  to  fill  up  that  excavation 
as  much  as  possible,  in  order  to  prevent  the  crush  of  su- 
perincumbent strata  from  causing  heavy  falls,  or  follow- 
ing the  workmen  too  fast  in  their  descent. 

Ure,  Diet.,  III.  330. 

gobbin-stitch  (gob'in-stich),  n.  In  embroidery, 
same  as  pearl-stitch. 

gobble^  (gob'l),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  gobbled, 
ppr.  gobbling.  [Freq.  of  gob^,  q.  v.]  1.  To 
swallow  in  large  pieces;  swallow  hastily:  often 
with  up  or  down. 

The  time  too  precious  now  to  waste, 
And  supper  gobbled  up  in  haste. 
Again  afresh  to  cards  they  run. 

Swyft,  Lady's  Journal. 

2.  To  seize  upon  with  greed;  appropriate 
graspingly;  capture:  often  with  up  or  down. 
[Slang,  U.  S.] 

Nearly  four  hundred  prisoners  were  gobbled  up  after  the 
fight,  and  any  quantity  of  ammunition  and  provisions. 

Chicago  Evening  Poet,  July,  1861. 

I  happen  to  know — how  I  obtained  my  knowledge  isn't 
important — that  the  moment  Mr.  Fringle  should  propose 
to  my  daughter  she  would  gobble  him  down. 

H.  James,  Jr.,  Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVI.  344. 

=Syn.  1.  Todevcnir,  etc.  (see  eat);  bolt,  gulp. 
gobble^  (gob'l),  V.  i.;  pret.  and  pp.  gobbled, 
ppr.  gobbling.  [Approximately  imitative,  the 
form  being  suggested  by  gobble'^.']  To  make 
the  loud  noise  in  the  throat  peculiar  to  the  tur- 
key-cock. 
Fat  Turkeys  gobling  at  the  Door.         Prior,  The  Ladle. 

gobble^  (gob'l),  n.  [<  gobble^,  ».]  The  loud 
rattling  noise  in  the  throat  made  by  the  turkey- 
cock:  sometimes  used  of  the  dissimilar  vocal 
soxmds  of  other  fowls. 
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II.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  French  national  fac- 
tory called  the  Gobelins,  or  resembling  what 
is  done  there — Gobelin  stltcll,  in  embroidery,  a  short 
stitch  used  in  very  fine  work  and  requiring  great  care,  as 
all  the  stitches  must  be  of  the  same  length  and  height. 
It  is  intended  to  resemble  the  stitch  of  tapestry,  and  is 
sometimes  called  tapestry-stitch. — Gobeliu  tapestry. 

(a)  Tapestry  made  at  the  Gobelins  in  Paris.   See  tapestry. 

(b)  A  kind  of  fancy  work  made  in  imitation  of  such  tapes- 
try. It  is  worked  from  the  back  with  silk  or  Berlin  wool. 

gobett,  »•    A  Middle  English  form  of  gobbet. 

go-between  (go'bf-twen''),  n.  1.  One  who 
passes  from  one  to  another  of  different  persons 
or  parties  as  an  agent  or  assistant  in  nego- 
tiation or  intrigue ;  one  who  serves  another  or 
others  as  an  intermediary. 

I  shall  be  with  her  (I  may  tell  you),  by  her  own  appoint- 
ment ;  even  as  you  came  in  to  me,  her  assistant,  or  go-be- 
tween, parted  from  me.  Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  ii.  2. 

She  had  a  maid  who  was  at  work  near  her  that  was  a 
slattern,  because  her  mistress  was  careless ;  which  I  take 
to  be  another  argument  of  your  security  in  her ;  for  the 
go-betweens  of  women  of  intrigue  are  rewarded  too  well  to 
be  dirty.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  502. 

2.  A  servant  who  assists  ia  the  duties  of  two 
positions.    See  the  extract.     [Eng.] 

A  girl  seeks  a  situation  as  a  go-between.  I  am  told  it  is 
a  not  uncommon  term  for  a  servant  who  assists,  equally, 
both  housemaid  and  cook.       N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  VI.  37. 

gob-fire  (gob'fir),  n.  In  coal-mining,  a  sponta- 
neous combustion  of  the  gob  or  refuse. 

Gobiesocidse  (g6'''bi-e-sos'i-d6),  n.  pi.  [HL.,  < 
Gobiesox  {-esoc-)  +  -idce.2  A  family  of  teleo- 
cephalous  fishes,  typified  by  the  genus  Gobiesox, 
alone  representing  the  superfamily  Gobiesod- 
formes  or  the  suborder  Xenopterygii.  They  have 
spineless  flns  and  a  complicated  suctorial  apparatus,  devel- 
oped chiefly  from  the  skin  of  the  pectoral  region  and  only 
partly  formed  by  the  ventral  fins.  They  are  chiefly  small 
fishes  of  oblong  or  elongated  conical  figure,  have  no  scales, 
a  depressed  head,  one  posterior  dorsal  fin,  with  an  anal  op- 
posite it,  and  pectorals  extended  around  the  front  of  the 
sucking-disk. 

gobiesociform  (g6''''bi-e-sos'i-f6rm),  a.  [<  Go- 
biesox +  L.  forma,  form.]  Having  the  charac- 
ters of  the  Gobiesocidoe  or  the  Gobiesodformes. 

Gobiesociformes  (go'bi-e-sos-i-fdr'mez),  n.  pi. 
[Nil.,  <  Gobiesox  {-esoc-)  +  forma,  shape.]  In 
Giinther's  system  of  classification,  the  four- 
teenth division  of  Acanthopterygii. 

Gobiesox  (go-bi'e-soks),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  gobio, 
gobius,  a  gudgeon,  a  goby,  +  esox,  a  kmd  of 
pike.]    The  typical  genus  of  Gobiesocidce:  so 


goblin 

Cyprinidce;  the  gudgeons  proper,  related  to  the 
carp,  bream,  bleak,  roach,  tench,  etc.,  but  not 


set  up  a  discordantgoi- 
JUrs.  Gore. 


Mocks  of  ducks  and  geese  . 
ble. 

The  turkeys  added  their  best  gobbles  in  happy  procla- 
mation of  the  warm  time  coming. 

The  Century,  XXXVI.  148. 

gobble-cock  (gob'1-kok),  n.    Same  as  gobbler^. 

gobblerl  (gob'ler),  n.  [<  gobble^  +  -erl.]  One 
who  swallows  in  haste ;  a  greedy  eater ;  a  gor- 
mandizer. 

gobbler^  (gob'16r),  n.  [<  gobble^  -1-  -erl.]  A 
turkey-cock.  Also  called  gobble-cocTc  and  tur- 
Icey-gobbler. 

I  had  gone  some  fifty  yards  up  the  fork,  when  I  saw  one 
of  the  gobblers  perched,  with  his  bearded  breast  to  me, 
upon  a  horizontal  limb  of  an  oak,  within  easy  shot. 

Suxton,  Adventures  in  the  West,  p.  847. 

gobelin  (go-be-lan'),  n.  and  a.  [So  called  from 
the  Gobelins,  a  national  establishment  in  Paris 
for  decorative  manufactures,  especially  cele- 
brated for  its  tapestry  and  upholstery,  found- 
ed as  a  dye-house  in  1450  by  a  family  named 
Gobelin,  and  bought  by  the  government  about 
1662.]  I.  n.  A  variety  of  damask  used  for 
upholstery,  made  of  silk  and  wool  or  silk  and 
cotton. 


Goiiesox  reticitlatus, 

called  from  combining  the  extended  snout  of 
a  pike  and  the  ventral  sucker  of  a  goby.  The 
commonest  American  species  is  G.  reticulatus 
of  California,  about  6  inches  long. 
gobiid  (go'bi-id),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  family  Gobiidw. 
II.  n.  One  of  the  gobies  or  Gobiidw. 

On  the  Californian  coast  is  a  goMid  (Gillichthys  mirahi- 
lis)  remarkable  for  the  great  extension  backward  of  the 
jaws  and  [for  its]  singular  habits. 

Stand.  Nat.  Eist,  III.  257. 

Gobiid8e  (go-bi'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gobius  + 
■4d<B.']  A  family  of  acanthopterygian  fishes, 
containing  most  of  the  Gobioidea;  the  gobies 
proper,  or  gobiids.  it  was  formerly  equivalent  to  that 
group,  but  is  now  restricted  to  the  species  with  usually  a 
stout  body  regularly  tapering  from  head  to  tail,  sometimes 
more  elongated,  or  ovate  and  compressed ;  scales  diversi- 
form, ctenoid,  cycloid,  or  wanting ;  no  lateral  line ;  gener- 
ally two  spinigerous  dorsal  fins,  sometimes  united  in  one ; 
thoracic  ventral  flns,  mostly  1-spined  and  5-rayed,  usually 
contributing  to  form  a  ventral  sucker ;  and  an  anal  papilla. 
The  genera  are  numerous  and  the  species  several  hundred, 
mostly  small  or  even  of  minute  size,  few  reaching  a  length 
of  a  foot.    Also  Gobiadce,  Gobidce,  GobioidcB. 

gobiiform  (go'bi-i-f6rm),  a.  [<  NL.  gobiiformis, 
<  Gobius  +  L.  forma,  form.]  Having  the  char- 
acters of  the  Gobiidce;  pertaining  to  the  Gobii- 
formes;  gobioid. 

Gobiiformes  (g6"bi-i-f 6r'mez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi. 
of  gobiiformis :  see  gobiiform.']  In'  Giinther's 
system  of  classification,  the  ninth  division  of 
Aeanthopterygii. 

Gobiina  (go-bi-i'na),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gobius  -t- 
-i»o.]  In  Giinther's  system  of  classification,  a 
group  of  Gobiidce,  including  species  with  the 
ventrals  united  or  close  together  and  two  dor- 
sal fins.  It  embraces  the  subfamilies  Gobiince, 
JEleotridince,  and  Periophthalminw  of  other  au- 
thors. 

Gobio (g6'bi-6),».  [NL. (Cuvier,  1817), <L. <7o6«), 
a  gudgeon:  see  Gobius  and  gudgeon^.]  ACu- 
vierian  genus  of  cyprinoid  fishes,  of  the  family 


Gobio  Jlwvintilis, 


to  the  gobies  {Gobiidce).    The  common  Euro- 
pean gudgeon  is  Gobio  fluviatilis. 

gobioid  (go'bi-oid),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  or  having  the  characters  of  the  Gobioi- 
dea ;  like  a  goby,  in  a  broad  sense. 

II.  n.  One  ot  the  Gobioidea ;  a  goby  or  goby- 
like  fish. 

Gobioidse  (go-bi-o'i-de),  n.  pi.  Same  as  Gobi- 
idce. 

Gobioidea  (go-bi-oi'de-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gobim 
+  -oidea.]  A  superfaniily  of  fishes,  containing 
the  gobies  and  goby-like  fishes.  It  includes 
the  families  Gobiidce,  Callionymidce,  Platypteri- 
dcE,  and  Oxyderddce. 

Gobioides  (go-bi-oi'dez),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gobms  + 
-oides.J  1.  A  genus  of  fishes.  Lac^dde,  ISOO. 
—  2.  pi.  In  Cuvier's  system  of  classiflcation, 
the  twelfth  family  of  Acanthopterygii,  charac- 
terized by  the  length  and  tenuity  of  the  dorsal 
spines,  the  presence  of  a  large  siphonal  intes- 
tinal canal  without  eseca,  and  the  absence  of  a 
swim-bladder. 

Gobius  (go'bi-us),  n.  [NL.  (Linnseus),  <  L.  go- 
bius, also  cobius  and  gobio{n-)  (>  ult.  E.  gudr 
geon\  q.  v.),  the  gudgeon,  <  Gr.  Ku/3«if,  a  kind 
of  fish,  gudgeon,  tench.]  A  Linnean  genus  of 
fishes,  typical  or  representative,  in  its  modem 
acceptation,  of  the  Gobiidce  or  Gobioidea.  G. 
soporator  is  foimd  from  tropical  seas  to  North 
Carolina. 

goblet  (gob'let),  n.  [Early  mod.  B.  also  gdb- 
lette  (=  MLG.  gobelet,  Icobelet);  <  OF.  gobelet, 
goblet,  a  goblet,  bowl,  or  wide-mouthed  cup,  P. 
gobelet,  dial,  goubelet  (OF.  also  gobelot,  dial,  gou- 
belot)  (=  Pr.  gobelet  =  Sp.  cubilete),  a  goblet, 
dim.  of  OF.  gobel,  gobeau,  goubeau,  m.,  gobeUe, 
f.,  a  goblet,  <  ML.  cupellus,  a  cup  (of.  cupella, 
f.,  a  vat),  dim.  of  cupa,  a  tub^  cask,  vat:  see 
cup,  eoop.i  A  crater-shaped  drinking-vessel  of 
glass  or  other  material,  without  a  handle,  (a)  A 
large  drinking-vessel  for  wine,  especially  one  used  in  fes- 
tivities or  on  ceremonious  occasions. 
Ye  that  drinke  wyne  out  of  goblettes. 

Bible  0/1651,  Amos  vi.  6. 
We  love  not  loaded  boards,  and  goblets  crown'd. 


No  purple  flowers,  no  garlands  green, 
Conceal  the  goblet's  shade  or  sheen. 

Longfellow,  Goblet  of  Life. 

(b)  In  the  United  States,  a  glass  with  a  foot  and  stem,  as 
distinguished  from  a  tumbler. 

goblet-cell  (gob'let-sel),  n.  An  epithelial  cell 
of  crateriform  shape.    See  cell. 

gobletity  (gob-let'i-ti),  n.  [<  goblet  +  4ty; 
formed  in  imitation  of  Gr.  maS&nie,  the  abstract 
nature  of  a  cup  or  goblet  (<  kvoBoc,  cup,  goblet), 
used  by  Plato  in  the  passage  referred  to  in  the 
following  quotation.  So  tableity  or  mensality, 
in  the  same  quotation,  translates  Plato's  Gr. 
term  TpairE^dTTic,  <  rpdwe^a,  a  table.]  The  quid- 
dity or  abstract  nature  of  a  goblet.  See  ety- 
mology and  quotation. 

Plato  was  talking  about  ideas,  and  spoke  of  mensality 
[=  tableity]  and  gobletity.  "  I  can  see  a  table  and  a  gob- 
let," said  the  cynic,  "but  I  can  see  no  such  things  as 
t&bleitjsjxA  gobletity."  "Quite  so,"  answered  Plato,  "be- 
cause you  have  the  eyes  to  see  a  goblet  and  a  table  with, 
but  you  have  not  the  brains  to  understand  tableity  and 
gobletity."  0.  W.  Holm£s,  Emerson,  p.  391. 

goblet-shaped  (gob'let-shapt),  a.   Crateriform. 

goblhl  (gob'lin),  n.  [<  ME.  gobeJyn,  <  OF.  gobe- 
lin, a  goblin,  hobgoblin,  Bobin  GoodfeUow  (cf. 
ML.  gobeUn/us,  a  goblin,  Bret,  gobilvn,  will-o'- 
the-wisp),  <  ML.  cobalms,  covaVus,  a  goblin,  de- 
mon, <  Or.  K6/3aXo;,  an  impudent  rogue,  an  arr 
rant  knave,  pi.  Ki$/3aAo«,  a  set  of  mischievous 
goblins,  invoked  by  rogues.  The  W.  coblyn,  a 
goblin,  is  an  accom.  of  the  E.  word  to  W.  cob- 
lyn, a  thumper,  pecker  (coblyn  y  coed,  wood- 
pecker), <  cobio,  thump.  The  G.  kobold,  a  spirit 
of  the  earth,  is  prob.  of  different  origia :  see  Ico- 
bold,  cobalt.']  An  imaginary  being  supposed  to 
haunt  dark  or  remote  places,  and  to  take  an  oc- 
casional capricious  interest  in  human  affairs; 
an  elf ;  a  sprite;  an  earthly  spirit;  particular- 
ly, a  surly  elf ;  a  malicious  fairy ;  a  spirit  of  the 
woods ;  a  demon  of  the  earth ;  a  gnome ;  a  ko- 
bold. 


goblin 

In  manye  partes  of  the  sayd  land  of  Poytow  haue  ben 
shewed  vnto  many  con  right  famyleriy  many  manyeres 
of  thmgs  the  which  som  called  Gobelyns,  the  other  Fay- 
rees,  and  the  other  bonnes  dames  or  good  ladyes 

Mom.  ofPartenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  Pref.,  p.  xiii. 
Go,  charge  my  goblins  that  they  grind  their  joints 
With  dry  convulsions ;  shorten  up  their  sinews 
With  aged  cramps.  Shak.,  Tempest,  iv.  1. 

Be  thou  a  spirit  of  health  or  goblin  damn'd. 
Bring  with  thee  airs  from  heaven  or  blasts  from  hell 
Be  thy  intents  wicked  or  charitable. 
_         _, .  _  ^  Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  4. 

=Syn.  Elf,  Gnome,  etc.    See  fairy. 
gob-line  (gob'lin),  n.  Naut.,  a  martingale  back- 
rope.    Also  written  gauh-line. 
goblinize  (gob'lin-iz),  v.  t.\  pret.  and  pp.  goh- 
Uniged,  ppr.  goblimzing.    [(goblin  +  -ize.]    To 
transform  into  a  goblm.     [Rare.] 

Oaae  goUinizedj  Herodias  joins  them  [demons],  doomed 
still  to  bear  about  the  Baptist's  head. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  118. 
goblinry  (gob'lin-ri),  n.    [<  gobUn  +  -r«/.]   The 

arts  or  practices  of  goblins.    Imp.  Diet. 
gobly-gOSSit  (gob'li-gos"it),  n.    The  night-her- 
on or  qua-bird,  NycUardea  grisea  nosvia.  [Local, 
New  Eng.] 
gobonated  (gob'o-na-ted),  a.      [As  gobonS  + 
-ate^  +  -ed2.]    in  Jier.,  same 


A  Bordure  Gobonated 
Argent  and  Gules. 


The  bordure  gobonated  or  com- 
pon6  is  now  a  mark  of  bastardy  in 
Britain,  by  our  late  practices. 

Nisbet,  Heraldry  (ed.  1816),  II.  25. 

£obon6,  gobony  (gob-o-na', 
go-bo 'ni),  a.  [Appar.  cor- 
ruptions of  componi,  q.  v.] 
In  her.,  same  as  compone. 

gob-road  (gob'rod),  n.  In  coal-mining,  a  pas- 
sage or  gangway  in  a  mine  carried  through  the 
gob  orgoaves — Gob-road  system,  a  form  of  the  long- 
wall  system  of  coal-working,  in  which  all  the  main  and 
branch  roadways  are  made  and  maintained  in  the  goaves, 
or  in  that  part  of  the  mine  from  which  the  coal  has  been 
worked  out.    [Eng.] 

gobstick  (gob'stik),  M.  1.  In  amgrJiTOg',  an  instru- 
ment for  removing  a  hook  from  a  fish's  mouth 
or  throat;  a  disgorger;  a  guUeting-stick;  a 
poke-stick. — 2.  A  spoon.  Halliwell.  [ProY. 
Eng.] — 3.  A  silver  fork  or  spoon.  [Thieves' 
cant.] 

goby  (go'bi),  n. ;  pi.  gobies  (-biz).  [<  L.  goMo, 
gobims,  a  gudgeon:  see  Cro6i«s.]  A  fish  of  the 
genus  Gobius  or  family  Gobiidce ;  a  gobiid. 

Certain  gobies  of  the  genera  Aphya  and  Crystallogobius 

Jiave  been  shown  by  Professor  CoUett  to  be  annual  fishes. 

SmitTisonian  Beport,  1883,  p.  726. 

go-by  (go'bi),  n.  [<  go  by,  verbal  phrase.]  If. 
An  evasion;  an  escape  by  artifice. — 2.  A  pass- 
ing without  notice;  an  intentional  disregard, 
evasion,  or  avoidance :  in  the  phrase  to  give  or 
get  the  go-by. 

Becky  gave  Mrs.  Washington  White  the  go  by  in  the 
ring.  Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  xlviii. 

They  cannot  alford  to  give  the  go-by  to  their  public 
pledges,  and  offer  new  pledges  to  be  in  turn  repudiated 
liereafter.  Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.  S.,  XL.  124. 

3.  The  act  of  passing  by  or  ahead  in  motion. 

The  go-bye,  or  when  a  greyhound  starts  a  clear  length 
behind  his  opponent,  passes  him  in  the  straight  run,  and 
gets  a  clear  length  in  front.  Emsye.  Brit.,  VI.  516. 

4t.  The  second  turn  made  by  a  hare  in  cross- 
ing.   Halliwell. 
go-by-groundt,  n.  and  a.    I.  n.  A  diminutive 
person.    Nares. 

Indeede  sir  ...  I  had  need  have  two  eyes,  to  dlsceme 
.80  pettie  a  goe-by-ground  as  you. 

Copley,  Wits,  Tits,  and  Fancies  (1614). 

II.  a.  Petty;  insignificant. 
Such  mushroome  magistrates,  such  go-by-ground  Gov- 
ernours.  Bp.  Gauden,  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  621. 

go-cart  (go'kart),  n.  1.  A  small  framework 
with  casters  or  rollers,  and  without  a  bottom, 
in  which  children  learn  to  walk  without  danger 
of  falling. 

Another  taught  their  Babes  to  talk. 
Ere  they  oou'd  yet  in  Ooe-carts  walk. 

Prior,  Alma,  ii. 

My  grandmother  appears  as  if  she  stood  in  a  large  dram, 

■whereas  the  ladies  now  walk  as  if  they  were  in  a  go-eart. 

Steele,  Spectator,  No.  109. 

Si.  A  cabriolet  formerly  in  use  in  England. 

Old  Chariot  bodies  were  cut  down,  and  numberless 
transformations  made,  and  the  truth  is,  they  all  more  or 
less  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  vehicles  called  6o- 
Carta,  which  ply  for  hire,  as  a  sort  of  two-wheeled  stages, 
Jft  the  neighborhood  of  Lambeth,  the  deep-cranked  axle 
being  the  principal  distinction. 

Adams,  English  Pleasure  Carriages,  p.  278. 
The  Sultan  Gilgal,  being  violently  afflicted  with  a  spas- 
mus, came  six  hundred  leagues  to  meet  me  in  a  go-cart. 
Character  of  a  Quack  Doctor,  quoted  in  Strutt's 
[Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  317. 

3.  A  light  form  of  village-cart.— 4.  A  small 
Tehicle  such  as  a  child  can  draw. 
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I  used  to  draw  her  to  school  on  a  go-ea/rt  nearly  half  of 
a  century  ago.  Religious  Herald,  March  24, 1887. 

5.  A  hand-cart.    Bartlett.     [U.  S.] 

Goclenian  (go-kle'ni-an),  a.  [<  Godenius  (see 
def.)  -I-  -an.']  Pertaining  to  the  German  logi- 
cian Rudolf  Goclenius  (1547-1628). -Goclenian 

.  sorites,  a  chain-syllogism  in  which  the  premises  are 
arranged  as  in  the  following  example :  An  animal  is  a 
substance;  a  quadruped  is  an  animal ;  a  horse  is  a  quad- 
ruped ;  Bucephalus  is  a  horse ;  therefore  Bucephalus  is  a 
substance. 

godi  (god  or  gdd),  n.  [<  ME.  god,  godd,  pi.  godes, 
goddes,  <  Ab.  god,  m.  (pi.  godas),  also  god,  n. 
(pi.  godu),  rarely  ''goda  (in  gen.  pi.  godena),  m., 
=  OS.  OFries.  D.  god  =  JMLG.  got,  LG.  god  = 
OHG.  got,  cot,  IVIHG.  got,  G.  gott  =  Icel.  godh, 
ueut.  pi.,  later  gvdh,  m.  (pi.  gudhir),  =  Sw. 
Dan.  gud  =  Goth,  guth,  m.,  gutha,  guda,  neut. 
pi.,  a  god,  God:  a  word  common  to  all  Teut. 
tongues,  in  which  it  has  numerous  derivatives, 
but  not  identified  outside  of  Teut.  It  was  orig. 
neuter,  and  generally  in  the  plural,  being  ap- 
plied to  the  heathen  deities,  and  elevated  to 
the  Christian  sense  upon  the  conversion  of  the 
Teutonic  peoples.  Popular  etymology  has  long 
derived  God  from  good;  but  a  comparison  of 
the  forms  (see  good)  shows  this  to  be  an  Aror. 
Moreover,  the  notion  of  goodness  is  not  con- 
spicuous in  the  heathen  conception  of  deity, 
and  in  good  itself  the  ethical  sense  is  compara- 
tively late.]  1.  [cap.]  The  one  Supreme  or 
Absolute  Being.  The  conceptions  of  God  are  vari- 
ous, differing  widely  in  different  systems  of  religion  and 
metaphysics :  but  they  fall,  in  general,  under  two  heads: 
theism,  which  is  most  fully  developed  in  Christianity,  and 
in  which  God  is  regarded  as  a  personal  moral  being,  dis- 
tinct from  the  universe,  of  which  he  is  the  author  and  ruler ; 
and  pantheism,  in  which  God  is  conceived  as  not  personal, 
and  as  identified  with  the  universe.  See  theism,  pantheism. 
[In  this  sense  used  only  in  the  lingular.] 

Ther-fore  is  seide  a  proverbe,  that  god  will  haue  saued, 
no  man  may  distroye.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  624. 

God  is  light,  and  in  him  is  no  darkness  at  all.  1  John  i.  5. 

God  is  a  spirit,  infinite,  eternal,  and  unchangeable  in  his 
being,  wisdom,  power,  holiness,  justice,  goodness  and 
truth.  Shorter  Catechism,  ans.  to  qu.  4. 

By  the  name  God,  I  understand  a  substance  infinite 
[eternal,  immutable],  independent,  all-knowing,  all-pow- 
erful, and  by  which  I  myself,  and  every  other  thing  that 
exists,  if  any  such  there  be,  were  created. 

Descartes,  Meditations  (tr.  by  Veitch),  iii. 

For  as  original  and  Infinite  power  does  not  of  itself  con- 
stitute  a  God,  neither  is  a  God,  constituted  by  intelligence 
and  virtue  unless  intelligence  iand  goodness  be  themselves 
conjoined  with  this  original  and  infinite  power. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

His  [Spinoza's]  philosophy,  therefore,  begins  with  the 
idea  of  Qod  as  the  substance  of  all  things,  as  the  infinite 
unity,  which  is  necessarily  presupposed  in  all  conscious- 
ness of  finitude  and  difference. 

B.  Caird,  Philos.  of  Kant,  p.  47. 

By  God  we  understand  the  one  absolutely  and  infinitely 
perfect  spirit  who  is  the  creator  of  all.    Cath.  Diet.,  p.  377. 

2.  In  myth.,  a  being  regarded  as  superior  to 
nature,  or  as  presiding  over  some  department 
,  of  it ;  a  superior  intelligence  supposed  to  pos- 
sess supernatural  or  divine  powers  and  attri- 
butes, either  general  or  special,  and  considered 
worthy  of  worship  or  other  religious  service ;  a 
divinity ;  a  deity :  as,  the  gods  of  the  heathen ; 
the  god  of  the  thunder  or  of  riches;  the  sun- 
god;  a  fish-grod. 

Suche  fayned  goddys  noght  is  to  cal  on. 

Thing  agayne  our  f eith  and  but  fantisie ; 

No  help  ne  socour  to  cal  thalm  vppon ; 

I  lay  theim  apart  and  fully  denye. 

Rom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  Int.,  1.  67. 
For  none  shall  move  the  most  high  gods. 
Who  are  most  sad,  being  cruel.  Sujinburne,  F61ise. 

3.  Figuratively,  a  person  or  thing  that  is  made 
an  object  of  extreme  devotion  or  sought  after 

■  above  all  other  things ;  any  object  of  supreme 
interest  or  admiration. 

The  old  man's  god,  his  gold,  has  won  upon  her. 

Fletcher  and  Shirley,  Night -Walker,  i.  1. 
Sir  Aylmer  Aylmer,  that  almighty  man. 
The  county  God.        .  Tennyson,  Aylmer's  Field, 

4.  An  image  of  a  deity;  an  idol. 

Thou  Shalt  make  thee  no  molten  gods.      Ex.  xxxiv.  17. 
He  buys  for  Topham  drawings  and  designs ; 
For  Pembroke,  statues,  dirty  gods,  and  coins. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iv.  8. 

5.  One  of  the  audience  in  the  upper  gallery  of 
a  theater :  so  called  from  the  elevated  position, 
in  allusion  to  the  gods  of  Olympus.     [Slang.] 

Hear  him  yell  like  an  Indian,  or  cat-call  like  a  gallery 
god.  Christian  Union,  July  28,  1887. 

Act  Of  God,  in  law.  See  fflci.— Church  of  God.  See 
church.— 'EaXb.et  in  God.  Bee  father.—  Finger  of  God. 
See/n^er.— Friends  of  God.  See/rowd.— God-a-mer- 
oyt.    (a)  God  have  mercy. 

Gru.  Take  thou  the  bill,  give  me  thy  mete-yard,  and 
spare  not  me. 

Hot.  God-a-merey,  Grumio !  then  shall  he  have  no  odds. 
Sftffli.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iv.  8. 


godchild 

(6)  God  be  thanked ;  thank  God. 
Pol.  How  does  my  good  lord  Hamlet? 
Ham.  Well,  god-'a-mercy.  Shale,  Hamlet,  it  2. 

God  bless  the  mark.  See  mark.—  God  forbid,  an  ex- 
clamation or  answer  of  earnest  deprecation  or  denial.  In 
the  New  Testament  it  is  used  to  render  a  Greek  phrase  /atj 
yevoiTo,  literally  "be  it  not,"  translated  in  the  margin  of 
the  revised  version  "be  it  not  so"  (Latin  absit). — God 
forbid  elset.  See  else.— God  Ud  yout,  God  'ield  yout. 
See  God  yield  you.— God  payst,  God  to  payt,  God  will 
pay :  a  canting  expression  much  used  at  one  time  by  dis- 
banded soldiers  and  others  who  thought  they  had  a  right 
to  live  upon  the  public  charity.    Nares. 

Go  swaggering  up  and  down,  from  house  to  house. 
Crying,  God  pays.  London  Prodigal,  ii.  3. 

He  is  undone. 

Being  a  cheese-monger. 

By  trusting  two  of  the  younger 

Captains,  for  the  hunger 

Of  their  half -starved  number; 

Whom  since  they  have  shipt  away. 

And  left  him  God  to  pay. 

B.  Jonson,  Masque  of  Owls 

God's  acre.  See  Goti's-acre.— God's  advocate.  See  ad 
voeate.— God's  boardt,  the  Lord's  table ;  the  communion, 
table  or  altar. 

Then  shall  the  Priest,  turning  him  to  God's  board,  kneel 
down.  Book  of  Common  Prayer  (1549). 

God's  day.  (a)  Sunday:  more  commonly  called  tA«iord'8 
day.    {b\)  Easter  Sunday. 

In  a  manuscript  homily  entitled  "Exortacio  in  die 
Pasche,"  written  about  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  we  are 
told  that  the  Paschal  Day  "in  some  place  is  callede  Es- 
teme  Day,  and  in  sum  place  Goddes  Day." 

Hampson,  Medii  .Svi  Ealendarium,  I.  186 
(c)  Corpus  Christi  day. 

God's  day,  the  great  June  corpus  Domini.      Browning 

God's  footstool.  See /ootsJooi.— God's  forbodet.  Ser 
forbod. — God's  goodt,  a  blessing  on  a  meal.    JSa/res. 

Hee  that  for  every  qualme  will  take  a  receipt,  and  can 
not  make  two  meales,  unlesse  Galen  bee  his  Gods  good, 
shall  bee  sure  to  make  the  physition  rich  and  himselfe  a 
begger.  Lyly,  Euphues  and  his  England. 

God's  Mchelt,  a  cake  given  to  godchildren  at  their  ask- 
ing blessing.  Dunton,  Ladies'  Dictionary,  1694.— God's 
maxkt,  a  mark  placed  on  houses  as  a  sign  of  the  presence 
of  the  plague.    Nares. 

Some  with  gods  markes  or  tokens  doe  espie. 
Those  marks  or  tokens  shew  them  they  must  die. 

John  Taylor,  Works  (1630). 
God's  Sundayt,  Easter  Sunday. 

Easter  Day  is  called  God's  Sunday  in  an  ancient  homily 
In  Die  Pasce :  "Goode  mene  and  wommen  as  ye  Knowen 
alle  welle  this  is  callede  in  some  place  Astor  Day,  &  in 
sum  place  Pasche  Day,  &  in  summe  place  Godeis  Sunday." 
Hampson,  Medii  ^vi  Kalendarium,  II.  184  (glossary). 
CtOd's  truce.  See  truce  of  God,  under  truce.— God.'B 
truth,  absolute  truth ;  a  positive  fact :  used  in  strong 
asseveration  of  the  truth  of  an  utterance.— God  toforet, 
or  God  beforet,  God  going  before,  assisting,  guiding,  ox 
favoring.    Nares. 

Else,  God  tofore,  myself  may  live  to  see 
His  tired  corse  lie  toiling  in  his  blood. 

Kyd,  tr.  of  Gamier's  Cornelia,  iiL 
God  yield  yout  (also  variously  Sod  ild,  God  'ield,  God 
dild  you.  Middle  English  God  yelde  yow,  etc.),  God  give 
you  some  recompense  or  advantage ;  God  reward  you,  or 
be  good  to  you. 

"I  have,"  quod  he,  "had  a  despit  this  day, 
God  yelde  yow !  adoun  in  youre  village." 

Chaucer,  Smnmoner's  Tale,  1,  477. 
God  dylde  you,^  master  mine. 

Bp.  Still,  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle. 
Tend  me  to-night  two  hours,  I  ask  no  more, 
And  the  gods  yield  you  for  't.  Shak.,  A.  and  C,  iv.  2. 
Household  gods,  (o)  In  Bom.  myth.,  gods  presiding  over 
the  house  or  family ;  Lares  and  Penates.    Hence— (ii)  Ob- 
jects endeared  to  one  from  being  associated  with  home. 
Bearing  a  nation,  with  all  its  household  gods,  into  exile. 
Longfellow,  Evangeline,  il.  1. 
House  of  God.    See  house.— Motiiei  of  God.    See  mo- 
ther.— Name  of  God.    See  name. 
god^t  (god),  V.  t.     [<  god\  m.]    To  deify. 
Some  'gainst  their  king  attempting  open  treason, 
Some  godding  Fortune  (idol  of  ambition). 

Sylvester,  Miracle  of  Peace 
This  last  old  man  .  .  . 
Lov'd  me  above  the  measure  of  a  father; 
Nay,  godded  me,  indeed.  Shak.,  Cor.,  v.  8. 

Not  that  the  saints  are  made  partakers  of  the  essenc& 
of  God,  and  so  are  godded  with  God,  and  christed  with 
Christ.  Edwards,  Works,  III.  69. 

god^t,  a.  and  re.  A  Middle  English  form  of  good. 
Godartia  (go-dar'ti-a),  n.  [NL.  (Lucas,  1842), 
named  after  M.  Godart,  a  French  entomolo- 
gist.] 1.  A  genus  of  Madagascan  butterflies, 
of  one  species,  G.  madagascariensis. —  2.  A  ge- 
nus of  lucanid  beetles:  same  as  Sclerognathus. 
Chenu,  1860. 
godbote  (god'bot),  n.  [Used  historically,  re- 
ferring to  the  AS.  period,  repr.  AS.  godbot,  < 
''"'■'"■  ■■       "  boot'i' 

to 
the  church. 

godchild  (god'child),  n. ;  pi.  godchildren  (-ohil"- 
dren).  [<  ME.  godchild  (cf.  AS.  godbearn,  a 
godchild) ;  <  God  +  child :  in  ref .  to  the  spiritu- 
al relation  assumed  to  exist  between  them.]  In 
the  liturgical  churches,  one  for  whom  a  person 


god,  God.  -I-  bot,  compensation,  boot:  see  boo 
and  bote''-.']    In  Anglo-Saxon  law,  a  fine  paid  i 
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■beoomes  sponsor  (godfather  or  godmotlier)  at 
baptism ;  a  godson  or  goddaughter. 
Ctoddam  (god'dam'),  ».  [<  F.  goddam,  dial. 
godeme,  OF.  godon,  goudon,  an  Englishman, 
used  as  a  term  of  contempt  or  reproach  (hence 
also  goddon,  a  glutton,  a  swiller),  <  B.  God 
damn,  the  oharaoteristie  national  oath  of  Eng- 
lishmen.] An  Englishman :  a  term  of  reproach 
applied  by  the  French.    Davies. 

We  will  return  by  way  of  the  bridge,  and  bring  back 
with  us  a  prisoner,  a  Goddam. 

Quoted  in  Lord  Stanhope's  Essays,  p.  30. 

goddardt,  goddartt  (god'ard,  -art),  n.  [<  OF. 
godart,  with  suffix  -art  (=  B.  -ard),  equiv.  to 
godet,  a  tankard:  see  goddet.']  A  tankard;  a 
drinking-bowl :  same  as  goddet. 

Lacrece  entered,  attended  by  a  maiden  of  honour  with  a 
covered  goddard  of  gold. 

JR.  WUmot,  Tancred  and  Gismunda,  u.,  Int. 

A  goddardt  or  an  anniversary  spice-bowl. 
Drank  off  by  th'  gossips. 

Qayton,  Notes  on  Don  Quixote,  iv.  6. 

goddaughter  (god'dft"t6r),  n.    [<  ME.  goddogli- 

ter,  goddowter,  <  AS.  goddohtor  (=  Icel.  gudhdot- 

tir  =  Sw.  0idclotter  =  Dan.  guddatter),  <  god, 

God,  +  dohtor,  daughter.]    A  female  godchild. 

For  with  my  name  baptised  was  she, 

And  such  as  it  is  devised  I  sure. 

My  goddoitghter  I  may  calle  hir  in  vre. 

Bam.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3722. 

How  doth  .  .  .  your  fairest  daughter,  and  mine,  my 

god-daughter  Ellen?  Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  ijt  2. 

god-denf ,  ».    A  variant  of  good-den. 

goddess  (god'es),  n.  [<  ME.  goddesse,  god4es; 
<  god  +  -ess,  fern.  term.  (cf.  F.  d6esse).  The 
AS.  word  is  gyden  (=  D.  godm  =  OHGr.  gvMn, 
guUnna,  MHG.  gUiinne,  gotinne,  gotinne,  G.  got- 
tin  =  Dan.  gudinde  =  Sw.  gudinna),  <  god  + 
fern.  term.  -e».]    A  female  god  or  deity. 

Celestial  Dian,  goddess  argentine, 
I  will  obey  thee !  Shak.,  Pericles,  v.  2. 

When  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  presented  herself  among 
a  crowd  of  goddesses,  she  was  distinguished  by  her  grace- 
ful stature  and  superior  beauty.  Addison. 

goddesshood  (god'es-hud),  n.  The  state  or  dig- 
nity of  a  goddess. 

Should  not  my  beloved,  for  her  own  sake,  descend  by 
degrees  from  goddess-hood  into  humanity? 

Richardson,  Clarissa  Harlowe,  IV.  360. 

goddess-sMp  (god'es-ship),  «.  [<  goddess  + 
-ship.']  Rank,  state,  condition,  or  attribute  of 
a  goddess. 

Appear'dst  thou  not  to  Paris  in  this  guise? 

Or  to  more  deeply  blest  Anchises  ?  or. 
In  all  thy  perfect  goddess-ship,  when  lies 
Before  thee  thy  own  vanquiah'd  Lord  of  War? 

Byron,  Childe  Harold,  iv.  51. 

goddetf,  n.  [Also  godet;  <  OF.  godet,  goudet, 
guodet,  codet,  a  tankard.  Cf .  goddard.']  A  tan- 
tird,  generally  covered,  made  of  earthenware, 
metal,  or  wood.    Florio. 

goddikinf ,  n.    l<.god^+  ciim..4-+  dim.  -kin.   Cf . 
manikin.']    A  Uttle  god.    Davies. 
For  one's  a  little  Goddikin, 
No  bigger  than  a  skittle-pin. 

Cotton,  Burlesque  upon  Burlesque,  p.  281. 

goddizeti  i>-  *•    [^  ffoiJi  -1-  -i^e.]    To  deify. 
Proserpln  her  offence, 
Growen,  through  misguides,  veniall  perhaps. 

We  censure  in  suspence, 
And  f  aire,  loued,  f  ear'd,  Elizabeth 
Here  goddiz'd  euer  since. 

Warner,  Albion's  England,  ix.  44. 

godendaf  (go-den'da),  n.  [ML.  also  godendus, 
godardus,  godandar'dus.]    See  godendag. 

godendagt,  n.  [OF.,  also  godendac,  godamdac, 
godandart,  goudendart  (ML.  godenda,  goden- 
dus, etc.),  <  OFlem.  goedendag,  lit.  good-day: 
so  called  appar.  ia  humorous  allusion  to  its 
effective  use  in '  saluting '  or  bidding  farewell  to 
the  person  attacked:  see  good-day.]  A  weapon 
used  in  the  middle  ages  by  foot-soldiers  and 
light-armed  men.  The  Flemings  are  mentioned  as 
using  them  in  the  fourteenth  century,  under  the  name  of 
goedemdag.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  heavy  halberd  or 
partizan ;  it  was  perhaps  in  some  cases  a  pike  having  a 
point  only  and  no  other  blade.    Also  called  good-day. 

godendartt,  n.    Same  as  godendag. 

godett;  n.    See  goddet. 

Godetia  (go-de'shia),  n.  [NL.,  named  after  M. 
Godet,  a  Swiss  botanist.]  An  onagraceous  ge- 
nus of  plants  of  nearly  20  species,  natives  of 
western  America,  sometimes  united  with  CEno- 
thera.  The  species  are  annuals  with  usually  showy  lilac- 
purple  or  rose-colored  flowers.  Several  are  found  in  cul- 
tivation. 

go-devil  (g6'dev"l),  n.  1.  A  device  for  explod- 
ing a  dynamite  cartridge  in  an  oil-well.  See 
the  extract.     [XT.  S.] 

A  queer-looking,  pointed  piece  of  iron,  called  the  go- 
devU,  is  dropped  down  the  well,  and,  striking  a  cap  on  the 
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top  of  the  torpedo,  causes  a  terrific  explosion  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  well.  St.  Nicholas,  XIV.  48. 

2.  A  movable-jointed 
contraetible  apparatus, 
with  interior  springs  se- 
cured to  iron  plates  in 
overlapping  sections, 
sometlmig  like  an  elon- 
gated cartridge  in  shape 
and  ahout  three  feet 
long,  introduced  into  a 
pipe-line  for  the  pur- 
pose of  freeing  it  from 
obstructions.  The  motion 
of  the  oil  carries  it  along,  and 
its  flexibility  allows  of  its 
turning  sharp  angles  and  going  through  narrow  spaces. 

3.  A  rough  sled  used  for  holding  one  end  of  a 
log  in  hauling  it  out  of  the  woods,  etc.,  the 
other  end  dragging  on  the  snow  or  ice.  Also 
called  Ueboy.    [Northwestern  U.  S.] 

godfather  (god'f  a"9PHer),  n.  [<  ME.  godfader, 
<  AS.  godfceder  (=  OS.  godfader  =  MD.  godvader 
=  Icel.  gudhfadhir  =  Sw.  Dan.  gtidfader),  <  god, 
God,  -I-  feeder,  father.]  1.  fii  the  liturgical 
churches,  a  man  who  at  the  baptism  of  a  child 
makes  a  profession  of  the  Christian  faith  in  its 
name,  and  guarantees  its  religious  education ; 
a  male  sponsor.    See' sponsor. 

Sin  he  will  not  leue  the  boke  he  began, 
Hys  godfader,  to  whom  God  gif  pardon  I 
By  hym  of  it  gret  laud  and  presiing  wan. 

Rom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  6309. 
There  shall  be  for  every  Male-child  to  be  baptized  .  .  . 
two  Godfathers  and  one  Godmother ;  and  for  every  Female, 
two  Godmothers  and  one  Godfather. 

Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

2t.  A  juryman,  asjooularlyheld  to  be  godfather 
to  the  prisoner. 

In  christening,  thou  shalt  have  two  godfathers: 
Had  I  been  judge,  thou  shouldst  have  had  ten  more. 
To  bring  thee  to  the  gallows,  not  to  the  font. 

Sfta*.,M.  of  v.,  iv.  1. 

I  had  rather  zee  him  remitted  to  the  jail,  and  have  his 

twelve  godvathers,  good  men  and  true,  condemn  him  to 

the  gallows.  Randolph,  Muses  Looking-glass. 

God-fearing  (god'fer'ing),  a.  Reverencing  and 
obeying  God. 

Enoch  as  a  brave  God-fearing  man 
Bow'd  himself  down,  and  .  .  . 
Pray'd  for  a  blessing  on  his  wife  and  babes. 
Whatever  came  to  him.    Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden. 

God-forsaken  (god'f6r-sa'''ku),  a.  1.  Seeming 
as  if  forsaken  by  God;  hence,  forlorn;  deso- 
late; miserable. 

I  have  rarely  seen  anything  quite  so  bleak  and  Godrftrr- 
aaken  as  this  village.  A  few  low  black  huts,  in  a  desert  of 
snow — that  was  all.    B.  Taylor,  Northern  Travel,  p.  117. 

2.  Cast  out  or  abandoned  by  God ;  supremely 
wicked ;  utterly  reprobate :  as,  a  God-forsalcen 
community  or  band  of  pirates. 
godful  (god'ful),  a.     [<  god^  +  -ful]     If.  In- 
spired.   Davies. 

Homer,  Museeus,  Quid,  Maro,  more 
Of  those  god-full  prophets  longe  before^ 


Holde  their  etemall  flers. 


Herrick. 


2.  Godly.     [Rare.] 

He  is  a  true  godful  man,  though  in  his  love  for  the  ideal 
he  disregards  too  much  the  actual. 

C.  Francis,  quoted  in  Andover  Eev.,  VIII.  389. 

godget.    A  contraction  of  God  give. 

Godge  you  god  morrow,  sir.  Chapman,  May-Day. 

godhead  (god'hed),  n.  [<  ME.  godhed,  godhede 
(also  godhod,  >  B.  godhood)  (=  D.  godheid  = 
OHG.  gotheit,  MHG.  goteheit,  G.  gotfheit) ;  <  god^ 
+  -head.]  1.  The  state  of  being  God  or  a  god; 
divine  nature ;  deity ;  divinity. 

For  the  invisible  things  of  him  from  the  creation  of  the 
world  are  clearly  seen,  .  .  .  even  his  eternal  power  and 
Godhead.  Kom.  i.  20. 

That  was  the  way  to  make  his  [Cupid's]  godhead  wax. 
Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  2. 

2.  [cap.]  The  essential  being  or  nature  of  God; 
the  Supreme  Being  in  aU  his  attributes  and  re- 
lations. 

We  ought  not  to  think  that  the  Godhead  is  like  unto 

gold,  or  silver,  or  stone.  Acts  xviL  29. 

In  him  dwelleth  all  the  f  olness  of  the  Godhead  bodily. 

Col.  ii.  9. 

3.  A  deity;  a  god  or  goddess. 
Adoring  first  the  genius  of  the  place. 

The  nymphs  and  native  godheads  yet  unknown. 

Dryden,  .^neid. 

godhood  (god'hud),  n.  [<  ME.  godhod;  <  god^ 
+  -hood.  Cf.  godhead.]  Divine  character  or 
quality ;  godlike  nature ;  godship. 

Woodst  thou  have  godhood! 
I  will  translate  this  beauty  to  the  spheres, 
Where  thou  shalt  shine  the  brightest  star  in  heaven. 
Heywood,  Silver  Age. 
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The  world  is  alive,  instinct  with  Godhood.  Carlyle, 
godless  (god'les),  a.  [<  ME.  godles  (=  D.  god- 
deloos  =  G.  gottlos  =  Icel.  gudhlauss,  godhlaiigs 
=  Sw.  Dan.  gudlos  =  Goth,  gudalaus),  <  god 
+  -les.]  1.  Having  or  acknowledging  no  God; 
impious;  atheistical;  ungodly;  irreligious; 
wicked. 

He  deceaueth  himself e,  and  maketh  a  mocke  of  himselte 
vnto  the  godles  hypocrites  and  infidels. 

Tyndale,  Works,  p.  99. 
For  faults  not  his,  tor  guilt  and  crimes 
Of  godless  men,  and  of  rebellious  times, 
HiTTi  his  ungrateful  country  sent. 
Their  best  Camillus,  into  banishment.     Dryden. 
2.   [cap.]  Lacking  the  presence  of  God;  re- 
moved from  divine  care  or  cognizance;  God- 
forsaken,    [Rare.] 

The  Godless  gloom 
Of  a  life  without  sun.  Tennyson,  Despair. 

=Syn.  1.  Ungodly,  Unrighteous,  etc.    See  vrreligious. 
godlessly  (god'les-U),  adv.    In  a  godless  man- 
ner. 

godlessness  (god'les -nes),  n.     The  state  or 
quality  of  being  godless,  impious,  or  irreligious. 
The  sinner  gives  himself  over  to  a  wild  and  loose  pro- 
faneness,  to  a  lawless  course  of  godlessness. 

Bp.  Hall,  Kemains,  p.  87. 

godlike  (god'lik),  a.  [<  god^  +  like.  Ct.  godly, a.] 
Like  God  or  a  god  in  any  respect ;  of  divine 
quality;  partaking  of  or  exercising  divine  at- 
tributes ;  supremely  excellent. 

Sure,  he  that  made  us  .  .  .  gave  us  not 
That  capability  and  godlike  reason 
To  fust  in  us  unus'd.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  iv.  4. 

The  most  godlike  impersonality  men  know  is  the  sun. 
T.  Winthrop,  Canoe  and  Saddle,  v. 

godlikeness  (god'lik-nes),  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing godlike. 

godluy  (god'li-li),  adv.  In  a  godly  manner; 
piously;  righteously. 

Requiring  of  him  [Calvin]  that  by  his  grave  councill  and 
godly  exhortation  he  would  animate  her  majesty  constant- 
ly to  follow  that  which  godlily  she  had  begun. 

Knox,  Hist.  Reformation,  an.  1658. 

godliness  (god'li-nes),  n.     [<  godly  +  -^ess.] 
The  character  or  quality  of  being  godly ;  con- 
formity to  the  will  and  law  of  God;  piety. 
Godliness  with  contentment  is  great  gain.    1  Tim.  vl  6. 
Godliness  being  the  chiefest  top  and  well-spring  of  all 
true  virtues,  even  as  God  is  of  all  good  things. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  §  2. 
Pure  as  the  naked  heavens,  majestic,  free. 
So  didst  thou  [Milton]  travel  on  life's  common  way. 
In  cheerful  godliness.  Wordsworth,  London,  1802. 

=Sy]l.  Saintlinees,  Holiness,  etc.    See  religum. 
godling  (god'ling),  n.     [<  god^  +  -ling^.]    A 
little  or  inferior  deity. 

Shew  thy  Self  gratious,  affable  and  meek ; 
And  be  not  (proud)  to  those  gay  godlings  like. 
But  once  a  year  from  their  gilt  Boxes  tane. 
To  impetrate  the  Heav'ns  long  wisht-for  raine. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii..  The  Magnificence. 
The  puny  godlings  of  inferior  race. 
Whose  humble  statues  are  content  with  brass. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Juvenal. 

,  (god'U),  a.  [Not  in  ME.  or  AS.  (AS.  godlie 
)B.  godlie,  goodly:  see  goodly);  =  OFries. 
godUh  =  D.  goddelijk  =  OHG.  gotelili,  kotelih, 
gotUh,  MHG.  gotelich,  gotelich,  gotlich,  G.  gottlieh 
=  Icel.  gudhligr  =  Sw.  gudlig  =  Dan.  giideUg; 
as  god^  +  -hp-.  ]  1 .  Pious ;  reverencing  God  and 
his  character  and  laws ;  controlled  by  religious 
motives. 

Help,  Lord ;  for  the  godly  man  ceaseth ;  for  the  faithful 
fail  from  among  the  children  of  men.  Ps.  xii.  1. 

I'll  ne'er  be  drunk  whilst  I  live  again,  but  in  honest, 
civil,  godly  company.  Shak.,  M.  W.  of  W.,  1. 1. 

2.  Conformed  to  or  influenced  by  God's  laws: 
as,  a  godly  life. 

They  humbly  sue  unto  your  excellence. 
To  have  a  godly  peace  concluded  of 
Between  the  realms  of  England  and  of  France. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VL,  v.  L 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  god ;  characteristic  of 
a  god ;  godlike. 

The  grace  divinest  Mercury  hath  done  me  .  .  . 
Binds  my  observance  in  the  utmost  term 
Of  satisfaction  to  his  godly  will. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Revels,  v.  1. 

=Syn.  1  and  2.  Holy,  devout,  saintly.    See  religion. 
godly  (god'li),  adv.    [=  D.  goddelijk  =  OHb. 
*gotelicho,  MHG.  gotelich,  gotlwhe;  as  goa^  + 
-hfl]    In  a  godly  manner ;  piously. 

All  that  wiU  live  godly  in  Christ  Jesus  shall  snA^  per- 
secution. 2Tmi.ui.  12. 
By  the  means  of  this  man  and  some  few  others  in  that 
University  many  became  godly  learned. 

Strype,  Memorials,  Hen.  Vin.,  an.  1640. 

godlyheadt,  n.     [<  godly  +  -head.]    Goodness. 
god-maker  (god'ma"k6r),  n.    One  who  formu- 
lates or  originates  an  image  or  conception  ol 
God,  or  of  a  god  or  gods.     [Rare.] 


god-maker 

Ko  man  finds  any  difflcnltyin  being  his  own  Ood-maker. 
Beraha/m,  Judicial  Evidence,  ii.  6. 
Ood-man  (god'man),  n.    A.  divine  man;  an  in- 
carnation of  Deity  in  liuman  form :  an  epithet 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

godmotber  (god'muTH"6r),  n.  [<  MB.  god- 
moder,  <  AS.  godmodor  (=  'MD^godmoeder  =  leel. 
g%dhmddhvr=B'w.  gudmoder,  gvmor =1)331.  gud- 
moder),  <  god,  God,  +  modor,  mother.]  A  wo- 
man who  becomes  sponsor  for  a  child  in  bap- 
tism.    See  godfather,  1. 

TIiou  art  no  gudf  ader  ne  godmodere  I 
To  on  art  tliou  swet,  another  bitter  to. 

Bam.  of  ParteTUi/y  (B.  B.  T.  8.),  I.  274. 

go-down  (go-doun'),  n.    1 .  A  draught  of  liquor. 
And  many  more  whose  quality 
Forbids  their  toping  openly, 
Will  privately,  on  good  occasion, 
Take  six  go-downs  on  reputation. 

D'Ur/ey,  Colin's  Walk,  iv. 
We  have  frolick  rounds. 
We  have  merry  go-downs, 
Yet  nothing  is  done  at  random. 

Witts  Reareations  (1654).    (Nans.) 

2.  A  cutting  in  the  bank  of  a  stream  for  en- 
abling animals  to  cross  or  to  get  to  the  water. 
[Western  U.  S.] 

godown  (go-doun'),  n.  [<  Malay  godong,  a 
warehouse.]  In  India,  China,  Japan,  etc.,  a 
warehouse  or  storehouse. 

When  the  cotton  has  been  picked,  it  is  thrown  upon  the 
floor  of  a  room  in  some  godown  and  thrashed. 

A.  0.  F.  Eliot  James,  Indian  Industries,  p.  71. 
These  buildings,  which  are  known  to  the  loreigners  as 
godowns,  have  one  or  two  small  windows  and  one  door, 
closed  by  thick  and  ponderous  shutters. 

Pop.  Sei.  Ho.,  XXVIII.  645. 

godpheret,  «•     [<  God  +  pJiere,  a  bad  spelling  of 
fere,  feer^,  a  companion,  here  intended  appar. 
for  pere,  father.    Of.  ieaupere.']    A  godfather. 
My  godphere  was  a  Habian  or  a  Jew. 

B.  Jonson,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  iv.  1. 

godroou  (go-dron'),  n.  [<  F.  godron,  a  plait, 
ruffle,  godroon.]  A  curved  ruffle  or  fluted  or- 
nament of  great  variety  in  form,  used  in  cos- 
tume, and  in  architectural  and  other  artistic 
decoration.    Also,  erroneously,  gadroon. 

godrooned  (go-drond'),  a.  [<  godroon  +  -ed^.] 
Ornamented  with  godroons ;  hence,  ornamented 
with  any  similar  pattern.  Also,  erroneously, 
gadrooned. 

God's-acre  (godz'S'^kSr),  n.  [Not  an  old  or 
native  B.  term,  but  recently  imitated  from  &. 
Gottesaeker  (=  D.  godsakker),  i.  e., '  God's  field ' : 
see  god^-  and  acre.']    A  burial-ground. 

A  .  .  .  green  terrace  or  platform  on  which  the  church 
stands,  and  which  in  ancient  times  was  the  churchyard, 
or,  as  the  Germans  more  devoutly  say,  Qod's-acre. 

Longfellow,  Hyperion,  ii.  9. 
It  was  an  old  Indian  taste  that  nature  should  do  its  part 
toward  the  adornment  of  the  Qod's-acre. 

Ha/rpei's  Mag.,  LXXVI.  449. 

godsend  (god'send),  n.  [<  God  +  send.]  1. 
Something  regarded  as  sent  by  God;  an  im- 
looked-for  acquisition  or  piece  of  good  fortune. 

It  was  more  like  some  fairy  present,  a  godsend,  as  our 
f  amiU^ly  pious  ancestors  termed  a  benefit  received  where 
the  benefactor  was  unknown.         Lamtb,  Valentine's  Day. 

In  despite  of  Wolse/s  financial  ability,  .  .  .  the  policy 
of  the  whole  reign  in  this  respect  was  a  hand-to-mouth 
policy,  assisted  by  occasional  godsends  in  the  shape  of 
forfeitures  and  benevolences. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modem  Hist.,  p.  252. 

3.  A  sending  by  God.     [Rare.] 

As  thou  didst  call  on  death,  death  shalt  have — 
Ay,  with  godsend  quick  to  hell ! 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVIII.  192. 

god's-eye  (godz'i),  M.  [<ME.g'o^seie.-  se&godX 
and  ej/ei.]  1,  The  herb  clary.  HalUwell.— 
2.  The  plant  speedwell,  Veronica  Chamwdrys. 
pprov.  Bng.  in  both  senses.] 
godship  (god'ship),  n.  [<  god^  +  shw.)  .  1. 
The  rank  or  character  of  a  god ;  deity ;  divinity. 

Anaxagoras,  asserting  one  perfect  mind  ruling  over  all 
(which  is  the  true  Deity),  effectually  degraded  all  those 
oth?r  pagan  Gods,  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  from  their 
godships.  Cudworth,  Intellectual  System,  p.  233. 

Odin  and  I^eya  maintained  their  godships  in  Gaol  and 
Germany.  L-  Wallace,  Ben-Hur,  p.  267. 

2.  A  titular  appellative  of  a  god. 

O'er  hills  and  dales  their  godships  came. 

Prior,  The  Ladle. 

Godshouset  (godz'hous),  n.  [=  OFries.  godis- 
1ms,  godeshus  =  D.  godshuis,  church,  hospice, 
asylum,  =  MLG.  godes-hus  =  MHG.  goteshus, 
G.  gotteshaus,  church,  temple,  cloister,  =  Dan. 
gudshus,  the  house  of  God  (of.  Goth,  gud-hus, 
temple).]     1.  A  church:  in  this  sense  usually 

,as  two  words,  God?s  house.— Z.  An  almshouse. 

Built  they  say,  it  was  by  Sir  Eiohard  de  Abberbury, 

Knight  who  also  under  it  founded  for  poore  people  a 

godshouse,  Holland,  tr.  of  Camden's  Bntam,  p.  284. 
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godsibt,  »•    A  Middle  English  form  of  gossip. 
godsmitht  (god'smith),  n.     [<  god^  +  smith.'] 

1.  A  maker  of  idols. 

Gods  they  had  tried  of  every  shape  and  size 
That  godsmiihs  could  produce  or  priests  devise. 

Dryden,  Abs.  and  Achlt.,  i.  60. 

2.  A  divine  smith. 

For  ^neas  was  actually  wounded  in  the  twelfth  of  the 
.Xneis,  though  he  had  the  same  godsmith  to  forge  his  ai-ms 
as  had  Achilles.  Dryden,  Epic  Poetry. 

godson  (god'sun),  n.  [=  Sc.  gudeson;  <  ME. 
godson,  godsone,  also  assimilated  gossan  (cf. 
gossip),  <  AS.  godsunu  (=  Sw.  gndson,  guson  = 
Dan.  gudson),  <  god,  God,  +  sunu,  son.]  A 
male  godchild. 

His  name  was  cleped  Dionas,  and  many  tymes  Diane 
com  to  speke  with  hym,  that  was  the  goddesse,  and  was 
with  hym  many  dayes,  for  he  was  hir  godsone. 

Merlin  (B.  B.  T.  S.),  ii.  307. 
Tell  a'  your  neebours  whan  ye  gae  hame. 
That  Barl  Richard's  your  gude-son. 

Earl  Richard  (Child's  Ballads,  III.  399). 
What,  did  my  father's  godson  seek  your  life? 
He  whom  my  father  nam'd  1  your  Edgar? 

Shak.,  Lear,  11. 1. 

God-speed  (god'sped'),  n.  [<  God  speed  you, 
i.  e.,  'I  wish  that  God  may  speed  or  prosper 
you,'  mixed  with  good  speed,  i.  e.,  'I  wish  that 
you  may  have  good  speed  or  success.'  See 
good  speed,  under  good.]  A  wish  of  success  or 
prosperity;  specifically,  as  a  wish  in  behalf  of 
another,  a  prosperous  journey. 

Receive  him  not  into  your  house,  neither  bid  him  God 
speed  [and  give  him  no  greeting,  R.  V.]  2  John  10. 

He  slit  her  nose  by  this  light,  and  she  were  ten  ladies ; 
twas  not  for  nothing  my  husband  said  bee  should  meete 
her  this  evening  at  Adonis  chappell ;  but  and  I  come  to 
the  Qod-apeed  on  't.  He  tell  em  on  't  soundly. 

lie  of  Gulls  (Vi^). 
To  him  your  summons  comes  too  late 
Who  sinks  beneath  his  armor's  weight. 
And  has  no  answer  but  God-speed. 

Whittier,  The  Summons. 

godspelt,  godspellert,  etc.  Middle  English 
forms  of  gospel,  etc. 

God's-pennyt  (godz'pen'''!),  n.  [=  D.  godspen- 
nmg  =  MLG.  godespennink  =  ODan.  gudspen- 
rnnge.]  1.  Money  given  in  alms  to  the  poor 
or  to  the  church. 

The  arrha  was  called  "  weinkauf,"  because  it  was  usu- 
ally spent  for  wine  drunk  by  the  witnesses  of  the  sale ;  or 
God's  penny,  because  it  was  devoted  to  charity, 
J.  L.  Laughlin,  Essays  in  Anglo-Saxon  Law,  p.  189,  note. 

3.  An  earnest-penny. 

"Give  me  the  gold,  good  John  o'  the  Scales, 
And  thine  for  aye  my  lande  shall  bee." 
Then  Johnhe  did  him  to  record  draw, 
And  John  he  cast  him  a  gods-pennie. 

Heir  of  Linne  (Child's  Ballads,  VIIL  62). 
Come  strike  me  luck  with  earnest,  and  draw  the  writ- 
ings.   There's  a  God's-penny  for  thee. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Scornful  Lady. 

god-tree  (god'tre),  n.  The  cotton-tree  of  the 
tropics,  Eriodendron  anfractuosum:  so  called 
from  the  superstitious  veneration  in  which  it 
is  held  ly  the  natives. 

Godward,  Godwards  (god'ward,  -wardz),  adv. 
Toward  God:  as,  to  look  Godward To  God- 
ward  [that  is,  £o  God  -ward,  a  variation  by  tmesis  of  toward 
God :  see  toward,  -ward],  toward  God. 

All  manner  virtuous  duties  that  each  man  in  reason  and 
conscience  to  Godward  oweth.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  4. 
Such  trust  have  we  through  Christ  to  God-ward. 

2  Cor.  iii.  4. 
What  the  Eye  of  a  Bat  is  to  the  Sun,  the  same  is  all  hu- 
man Understanding  to  Godwards.    Howell,  Letters,  ii  11. 

godwin  (god'win),  n.  Same  as  godwit.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

Godwinia  (god-win  'i-a) ,  n.  [NL. ,  from  the  prop- 
er name  Godwin  (AS'.'  Godwine,  <  god,  God,  -I- 
wine,  a  friend).]  A  genus  of  plants,  natural 
order  Aracece :  same  as  Dracontium,  1. 

god'Wit  (god'wit),  n.  [First  in  early  mod.  B. 
(cited,  in  a  Latinized  form  goduuitta,  by  Tur- 
ner, 1544) ;  appar.  a  native  B.  word,  but  not 
found  in  ME.  or  AS.  The  conjectured  deriva- 
tion based  on  the  present  form  of  the  word  and 


Marbled  Godwit  iLimesaJedoa). 


goetic 

reflected  in  Casaubon's  translation  (1611)  "i)ei 
ingenium,"  and  that  which  makes  it  'good  crea- 
ture' (<  AS.  god,  good,  -I-  wiht,  wight,  crea- 
ture), "from  the  excellence  of  their  flesh"  or 
for  some  other  reason,  are  improbable ;  and  ab- 
sence of  early  record  makes  it  hazardous  to  as- 
sume a  popular  corruption  of  a  MB.  form  goat- 
head  (through  *gothed,  *godded,  >  *goddet,  > 
*goddit,  >  godwit).  The  dial,  godwin  is  later, 
appar.  conformed  to  the  surname  Godwin.]  A 
bird  of  the  genus  lAmosa ;  a  barge ;  a  goathead. 
The  godwits  resemble  curlews,  but  the  bill  is  slightly  re- 
curved instead  of  decurved.  There  are  several  species,  of 
world-wide  distribution.  The  species  originally  called 
goathead  is  the  black-tailed  godwit  of  Europe,  Idmosa 
cegocephala  or  L.  melanura.  The  European  bar-tailed 
godwit  is  L.  lapponica.  (See  cut  under  Limosa.)  The 
largest  known  species  is  the  marbled  godwit  of  North 
America,  L.  fedoa.  The  Hudsonian  godwit,  L.  hceTnastica, 
is  a  smaller  and  scarcer  species  of  the  same  country. 
Your  eating 
Pheasant  and  god-wit  here  in  London,  haunting 
The  Globes  and  Mermaids  I  wedging  in  with  lords 
Still  at  the  table.        B.  Jonson,  Devil  is  an  Ass,  iii  3. 

Cinereous  godwit.  Same  as  greenshamJc.—CtoAYrit  day. 
May  12th,  when  the  godwits  begin  to  move  south,  on  Brey- 
don  water,  England.— New  York  godwit,  a  book-name 
of  the  dowitcher  or  red-breasted  snipe,  Maerorhamphus 
griseus.  Swainaon  and  Richardson,  1831. 
goet.  -An  obsolete  form  of  go  or  gone. 
goelt,  a.  [B.  dial.  (Bast.),  a  form  of  yellow,  < 
AS.  geolu  =  Icel.  gulr  =  Sw.  Dan.  gul:  see  yel- 
low.]   TeUow. 

Hop-roots  .  .  . 
Tbe  goeler  and  younger  the  better  I  love. 

TuBser,  Five  Hundred  Points. 

goent.  -An  obsolete  form  of  gone,  past  partici- 
ple of  go. 

goer  (g6'6r),  n.  [<  ME.  goere;  <  go,  v.,+  -eri.] 
1 .  One  who  or  that  which  goes,  runs,  walks, 
etc. :  often  applied  to  a  horse  or  a  locomotive, 
etc.,  with  reference  to  speed  or  gait,  or  to  a 
watch  or  clock,  with  reference  to  time-keeping 
qualities:  as,  a  gooA.  goer;  a  safe  goer. 

And  so  thei  eten  every  day  in  his  Court,  mo  than  30000 
persones,  with  outen  goeres  and  comeres. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  277. 
Is  the  rough  French  horse  brought  to  the  dore  ? 
They  say  he  is  a  high  goer;  I  shall  soon  try  his  mettle. 
Beau,  arid  FL,  Cupid's  Revenge,  ii  1. 
The  Tally-ho  was  a  tip-top  goer,  ten  miles  an  hoiu:  in- 
cluding stoppages,  and  so  punctual  that  all  tbe  road  set 
their  clocksby  her.    T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby,  i.  4 
A  dog  with  a  broad,  bull-dog  cheek  is  never  a  good  goer. 
The  Century,  XXXI.  371. 
2t.  Afoot. 

A  double  mantle  cast 
Athwart  his  shoulders,  his  f  aire  goers  graced 
With  fitted  shoes.  Chapman. 

GoSra  (go'e-ra),  n.  [NL.  (Curtis,  1854),  <  Gr. 
■yoepdg,  moumfiil,  distressful,  <  j6oc,  mourning, 
wailing:  see  goety.]  A  genus  of  caddis-flies, 
of  the  family  Sericostomatidce,  having  the  inter- 
claval  area  in  the  fore  wings  suddenly  dilated 
and  denudated  at  the  end.  The  sole  species  is 
G,  pilosa  of  Europe,  common  in  swift-running 
streams. 

goer-between  (go'er-be-twen'),  n. ;  pi.  goers-   , « 
between  (go ' erz-).   Same  as  go-between.    [Kare . ] 
Let  all  pitiful  goers-between  be  called  to  the  world's  end 
after  my  name ;  call  them  all — Pandars. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C,  iii  2. 

goer-by  (g6'6r-bi'),  ». ;  pi.  goers-by  (go'erz-bi'). 
One  who  goes  or  passes  by;  a  passer-by. 
[Rare.] 

These  two  long  hours  I  have  trotted  here,  and  curiously 
Survey'd  all  goera-ly,  yet  find  no  rascal, 
Nor  any  face  to  quarrel  with. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Little  French  Lawyer,  ii  3. 

Goerius  (go-e'ri-us),  n.  [NL.  (Stephens,  1832), 
<  Gr.  yoepdg,  mournful,  distressful:  see  Goera.] 
A  genus  of  rove-beetles,  of  the  family  Staphy- 
linidce.  O.  (or  Ocypusyolens  is  the  singular beetleknown 
as  the  deml's  coach-horse  in  England.  See  cut  of  devil's 
coach-horse,  under  deml. 

goes  (goz).  The  third  person  singular  of  the 
present  indicative  of  the  verb  go. 

Goethian,  Goethean  (ge'ti-an,  ge'te-an),  a.  [< 
Goethe  (see  def.)  -1-  -ian,  -edn.]  Pertaining  to 
or  characteristic  of  the  great  German  poet  Jo- 
hann  Wolfgang  von  Goethe  (1749-1832). 

A  true  Goethian  sentence,  which  it  is  difttcult  to  render 
in  English. 

Mace  Milller,  in  Contemporary  Rev.,  XLIX.  787. 
Went  to  Grove  Hill,  where  we  found  Eitter,  a  most  re- 
markable object,  with  a  most  Goethean  countenance. 

Carolina  Fox,  Journal. 
goethite  (g^'tit),  n.  [<  Goethe  (see  Goethian) 
-\-  -ite^.]  A  hydrous  oxid  of  iron,  occurring  in 
orthorhombic  crystals,  alsomassive.  It  is  found 
with  other  ores  of  iron,  for  example  hematite 
or  limonite,  as  at  the  Lake  Superior  mines, 
goetic  (go'e-tik),  a.  [<  goety -i- ^c]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  goety ;  dark  and  evU  in  magic. 


goetic 

The  theaigic  or  benevolent  magic,  the  goetie,  or  dark 
and  evil  neciomancy. 

Bulwer,  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,  p.  147. 

goety(go'e-ti),  H.  [Formerly also ^oeiie;  <0F. 
goetie,  the  black  art,  magic,  witchcraft,  <  Gr. 
yoTrreia,  witchcraft,  jugglery,  <  yor/TEvEiv,  be- 
witch, beguile,  <  yii^f  (^-yor/r-),  a  wizard,  a  sorcer- 
er, an  enchanter,  a  juggler,  lit.  a  howler,  waller, 
<  yoav,  waU,  groan,  weep,  >-<Sof,  wailing,  mourn- 
ing.] Invocation  of  evil  spirits;  black  magic; 
sorcery,  in  a  bad  sense. 

Porphyry  and  some  others  did  distinguish  these  two 
sorts,  so  as  to  condemn  indeed  the  grosser,  which  they 
called  magick  or  goety. 

Hallywell,  Melampronoea  (1681),  p.  51. 

gofer  (go'f6r),  n.  [Also  gopher  (ef.  gopher  in. 
other  senses) ;  <  F.  gaufre,  a  wafle :  see  goffer, 
goplier.'l    A  waffle.     [Prov.  Bng.] 

Here  too  I  found  a  man  selling  ^ojjAers.  Now,  I  do  not 
know  the  American  name  for  this  vanishing-into-nothing 
sort  of  pastry,  but  I  do  know  that  there  is  one  man  in  Lon- 
don who  declares  that  he,  and  he  alone  in  all  the  world, 
is  aware  of  the  secret  of  the  gopher. 

P.  Roiinsonj  Sinners  and  Saints,  p.  14. 

gofermg-iron  (g6'f6r-ing-i"em),  n.  [Cf .  goffer- 
%ng-iron.'\    A  waffle-iron. 

goffl  (gof),  n.  [Also  guff,  a  fool,  ME.  only  in 
adj.  gofisshe  (see  goffish),  <  OF.  goffe,  a.,'  dull, 
doltish,  blockish,  =  Sp.  gofo  =  It.  goffo,  a.  awk- 
ward, stupid,  dull,  n.  a  blockhead,  >  G.  dial. 
(Bav.)  g'O^o,  a  blockhead;  origin  obscure.]  A 
fool ;  a  foolish  clown.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

goff2,  n.    Same  as  goaf. 

goff^t,  »•    -A-i  obsolete  variant  of  golf. 

There  are  many  games  played  with  the  ball  that  require 
the  assistance  of  a  club  or  bat,  and  probably  the  most  an- 
cient among  them  is  the  pastime  now  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  goff.         Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  170. 

gofEan  (gof 'an),  n.  In  mining,  same  as  coffin,  8. 
[Cornwall,  Eng.] 

goffer  (gof'6r),  V.  t.  [Also  written  gauffer;  < 
OF.  gauffrer,  crimp,  deck  with  puffs,  F.  gau- 
frer,  crimp,  figure  (cloth,  velvet,  etc.),  <  OF. 
goffre,  also  gaufre,  poMjre,  oldest  form  waufre, 
a  wafer,  a  honeycomb  (>  E.  wafer),  F.  gaufre, 
a  honeycomb,  waffle :  see  gopher,  wafer,  and 
waffle.'\    1.  To  plait,  flute,  or  crimp  (lace,  etc.). 

"  What's  the  matter  with  your  ruff  ? "  asked  Lady  Betty ; 
*'it  looks  very  neat,  I  think."  "Neat!  .  .  .  I'll  have  to 
get  it  all  goffered  over  again." 

Misg  Ferrier,  Inheritance,  xx. 

2.  To  raise  in  relief,  especially  for  ornamental 
purposes,  as  thin  metal,  starched  linen,  or  the 
like — Goffered  edge,  an  indented  decorative  design  on 
the  edges  of  a  book :  an  old  fashion  in  bookbinding,  ap- 
plied to  gilded  or  silvered  edges.— Goffered  elsrtra,  in 
entom.f  elytra  of  certain  beetles  having  very  prominent 
longitudinal  lines  or  carinee,  which  in  many  cases  diverge 
from  the  base  and  converge  toward  the  tip. 

goffert  (gof  6r),  n.  [<  goffer,  v.']  An  ornamen- 
tal plaiting  used  for  the  frills  and  borders  of 
women's  caps,  etc.    Fairholt. 

goffering  (gof'er-ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  goffer, 
V.']    Flutes,  plaits,  or  crimps  collectively. 

goffering-iron  (gof'er-ing-i''''ern),  n.  A  crimp- 
ing-iron  used  for  plaiting  or  fluting  frills,  etc. 

goffering-press  (gof '6r-ing-pres),  re.  A  flut- 
ing-, plaiting-,  or  crimping-press,  especially  for 
imparting  a  crimped  appearance  to  artificial 
leaves,  flowers,  etc.  ■ 

goffishf  (gof'ish),  a.  [ME.  gofisshe,  goofish;  < 
goff^  +  -»sfel.]    Foolish;  stupid.     Chaucer. 

go-freet  (go'fre'),  ».     See  the  extract. 

Stamped  wrappers  for  newspapers  were  made  experi- 
mentally in  London  by  Mr.  Charles  Whiting  under  the 
name  oi  go-frees.  In  1830.  Encye.  Brit.,  XIX.  586. 

gog^t  (gog),  n.  [Chiefly  in  the  phrase  on  gog, 
agog:  see  agog.  The  relation,  if  any,  to  W. 
gog,  activity,  =  Ir.  and  Gael,  gog,  a  nod,  a  slight 
motion  (see  goggle),  is  uncertain.]  Activity; 
eager  or  impatient  desire  (to  do  something). 

Or,  at  the  least,  yt  setts  the  harte  on  gogg. 

Gascoigne,  Grief e  of  Joye. 
Nay,  you  have  put  me  into  such  a  gog  of  going, 
I  would  not  stay  for  all  the  world. 

Fletc?ier,  Wit  without  Money,  iii.  1. 

gog^(gog),  re.  [Origin  obscure.]  A  bog.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

gOg^  (gog),  n.  A  perversion  of  God,  used  in 
oaths,  as  Gogs  passion,  Gogs  wounds,  etc.  [Obso- 
lete or  provincial.] 

goget  (goj'et),  re.  [Appar.  the  same,  with  dif- 
ferent (dim.)  sufiix,  as  goUon,  JIE.  gojone,  mod. 
gudgeon:  aee  gudgeon'^  and  goby.'}    A  goby. 

goggle^  (gog'l),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  goggled,  ppr. 
goggling.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  gogle;  <  ME. 
gogelen,  look  asquint,  a  freq.  verb,  of  Celtic  ori- 
gin :  <  Ir.  and  Gael,  gog,  a  nod,  a  slight  motion 
{=:'W.gog,  activity:  see ^0(/l),(/o(/ocA, wavering, 
nodding,  etc,.,  gogslmileach,  goggle-eyed  (^siiil, 
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the  eye,  look,  glance),  the  verb  being  Ir.  gogaim, 
I  nod,  gesticulate.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  strain  or 
roll  the  eyes  in  a  squinting,  blinking,  or  staring 
way ;  roU  about  staringly,  as  the  eyes. 

They  gogle  with  their  eyes  hither  and  thither. 

Uolinshed,  Descrip.  of  Ireland,  i. 
Such  sight  have  they  that  see  vfitlagoggUng  eyes. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  ii. 
You  have  eyes. 
Especially  when  you  goggle  thus,  not  much 
Unlike  a  Jew's,  and  yet  some  men  might  take  'em 
For  Turk's.  Shirley,  Hyde  Park,  iii.  2. 

St.  To  roll  or  shake  about  loosely. 

Eobin  did  on  the  old  mans  hood, 
Itt  goggled  on  his  crowne. 
RoUn  Hood  and  the  Old  Man  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  268). 

II.  trans.  To  roll  (the  eyes)  about  blinkingly 
and  staringly. 

He  goggled  his  eyes,  and  groped  in  his  money-pocket. 
Walpole,  Letters,  III.  174. 

gogglei  (gog'l),  n.  [<  goggle^, ».]  1 .  A  strained, 
blinking,  or  squinting  rolling  of  the  eye. 

Others  will  have  such  a  divided  face  between  a  devout 
goggle  and  an  inviting  glance,  that  the  unnatural  mixtm'e 
will  make  the  best  look  to  be  at  that  time  ridiculous. 

Lord  Halifax. 

2.  pi.  (a)  An  instrument  worn  like  spectacles, 
with  plain  or  colored  glasses  fixed  in  short  tubes 
spreading  at  the  base  over  the  eyes,  for  their 
protection  from  cold,  dust,  sparks,  etc.,  or  from 
too  great  intensity  of  light,  or  so  contrived  as 
to  direct  the  eyes  straight  forward,  in  order  to 
cure  squinting. 

I  nearly  came  down  a-top  of  a  little  spare  man  who  sat 
breaking  stones  by  the  roadside.  He  stayed  his  hammer, 
and  said,  regarding  me  mysteriously  through  his  dark  gog- 
gles of  wire,  "Are  you  aware,  sir,  that  you've  been  tres- 
passing?" Dickens,  Uncommercial  Traveller,  xxii. 

(6)  Spectacles.   [Slang.]    (c)  Blinds  for  horses 
that  are  apt  to  take  fright. 
goggle^t  (gog'l),  V.  t.     [Appar.  a  var.  of  gobble, 
pemaps  by  mixture  with  guggle,  gwgle.']     To 
swallow;  gobble. 

Goularder  [F.],  to  eat  greedily,  ...  to  ravine,  goggle, 
glut  up  or  swallow  down  huge  morsels.  Cotgrave. 

goggled  (gog'ld),  a.  Prominent  and  squinting 
or  staring,  as  the  eye. 

Ugly  faced,  with  long  black  h&ir,' goggled  eyes,  wide- 
mouthed.  Sir  T.  Herbert,  Travels  in  Amca,  p.  60. 

goggle-eye  (gog'l-i),  ».  [<  ME.  goguheye,  a 
squint-eyed  person.  Cf.  goggle-eyed."]  1.  A 
prominent  squinting  or  staring  eye. 

Th'  Ethnik's  a-flre,  and  from  his  goggle  eyes 
All  drunk  with  rage  and  blood  the  Lightning  flies. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii..  The  Trophies. 
It  [the  sea-lion]  has  a  great  goggle-eye,  the  teeth  3  inches 
long,  about  the  bigness  of  a  man's  thumb. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  an.  1683. 
The  long,  sallow  visage,  the  goggle-eyes. 

Scott,  Guy  Mannering,  ii. 

2.  Squinting;  strabismus. — 3.  The  rock-bass, 
a  oentrarchid  fish. 

goggle-eyed  (gog'l-id),  a.  [Formerly  also  gog- 
gle-eied;  <  MB.  gogyleyid,  gogiliged,  squint- 
eyed  (used  once  by  Wyolif, improperly,  to  trans- 
late L.  luscus,  one-eyed,  prob.  with  thought  of 
L.  codes,  one-eyed) ;  <  goggle^  +  eyed.]  Having 
prominent  squinting  or  rolling  eyes;  squint- 
eyed. 

He  was  of  personage  tall  and  of  body  strong,  .  .  .  great 
and  goggle-eied,  whereby  he  saw  so  clearly  as  is  incredible 
to  report.  Speed,  The  Eomans,  VI.  iv.  §  6. 

And  giddy  doubt,  and  goggle-ey'd  suspicion, 
And  lumpish  soitow,  and  degen'rous  fear. 
Are  banish'd  thence,  and  death's  a  stranger  there. 

Qua/rles,  Emblems,  v.  14. 
Goggle-eyed  jack,  a  name  of  the  big-eyed  scad,  Trachu- 
rops  erwmenophthatmus,  a  carangoid  fish,  resembling  the 
common  scad  of  Europe,  having  goggle-eyes.  It  is  widely 
distributed  in  tropical  seas,  and  is  found  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  the  United  States  as  far  north  as  New  England. 
Also  called  goggler. 

goggle-nose  (gog'l-noz),  n.  The  surf-scoter,  a 
duck,  (Edemia  perspicillata;  the  spectacle-coot : 
so  called  from. the  pair  of  round  black  spots 
on  the  bill,  resembling  goggles.  -Also  google- 
nose.     G.  Trumbull,  1888.     [Maine,  U.  S.] 

goggler  (gog'ler),  re.  [<  goggle"^  +  -eri.]  One 
who  or  that  which  goggles;  specifically,  a  fish, 
the  goggle-eyed  jack. 

goglet  (gog'let),  re.  [Also  guglet,  guggUt;  ap- 
par. <  guggle  +  -et  (perhaps  simulating  goblet), 
and  so  called  with  ref .  to  the  gurgling  sound  of 
water  poured  through  a  narrow  neck.]  A  glob- 
ular jar  of  porous  earthenware,  with  a  long 
neck,  used  as  a  water-cooler ;  also,  the  quan- 
tity contained  in  such  a  jar. 

I  perfectly  remember  having  said  that  it  would  not  be 
amiss  for  General  Camac  to  have  a  man  with  a  goglet  of 
water  ready  to  pour  on  his  head  whenever  he  should  be- 
gin to  grow  warm  in  debate.      Lord  Clive,  Fort  William. 
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The  flavor  [of  Zemzem  water]  is  a  salt  bitter.  .  .  Fni. 
this  reason  Turks  and  other  s&angers  prefer  raiii-wBter 
collected  in  cisterns  and  sold  for  five  farthings  a  auatilei 
R.  F.  Burton,  Bl-Medinah,  j^  391. 
gogmagogt,  re.  [In  allusion  to  two  large  wood- 
en statues  in  the  GildhaU,  London,  called  Go(r 
and  Magog  (see  Eev.  xx.  8).]  A  big  or  strooff 
person.     [Humorous.] 

Be  valiant,  my  little  gogmagoga,  I'll  fence  with  all  the 
justices  in  Hertfordshire.  Merry  Devil  of  Edirumtm. 

gogmagogicalt.a.  [.Kgogmagog  +  4c-al.]  Large; 
monstrous.    Nares. 

Be  it  to  all  men  by  these  presents  knowne, 
That  lately  to  the  world  was  plainely  showne. 
In  a  huge  volume  gogmagogicall. 

John  Taylor,  Works  (1630). 
gOgOl  (go'gol),  n.  [<  Kuss.  gogoia  =  Little 
Euss.  hohol,  the  goldeneye;  cf.  OBulg.  gogo- 
tati  =  Kuss.  gogotaU,  cackle,  gaggle :  see  cackle, 
gaggle.]  The  Russian  name  of  the  golden-eyed 
duck,  Clangula  glaucion. 

go-harvest  (go'har'''vest),  n.     [Cf.  go-summer.] 
The  season  following  harvest.     [North.  Eng.] 
Go-Harvest,  the  open  weather  between  the  end  of  har- 
vest and  the  snow  or  frost. 

Hanvpson,  Medii  Mv\  Kalendarium,  II.  188  (glossary). 

going  (go'ing),  re.     [<  ME.  goynge;  verbaln.  of 
go,  v.]     1.  The  act  of  moving  in  any  maimer. 
Then  comes  the  time,  who  lives  to  see  't, 
That  going  shall  be  us'd  with  feet. 

Shale.,  Lear,  iii.  2. 
2.  Departure. 

Thy  going  is  not  lonely ;  with  thee  goes 

Thy  husband.  MUtan,  P.  L.,  xi.  230. 

3t.  Time  of  pregnancy;  gestation. 

The  time  of  death  has  a  far  greater  latitude  tlfiin  that  of 
our  birth,  most  women  coming,  according  to  their  reckon- 
ing, within  the  compass  of  a  fortnight,  that  is  the  twentieth 
part  of  their  going.  N.  Grew,  Cosmologia  Sacra. 

4.  Way;  shape;  behavior;  deportment:  used 
chiefly  in  the  plural. 

And  as  thow  by-gyledest  godes  ymage  in  goynge  of  an 

addre. 

So  hath  god  by-gyled  ous  alle  in  goynge  of  a  wye  [man]. 

Piers  Plownum  (C),  xxi.  328. 

His  eyes  are  upon  the  ways  of  man,  and  he  seeth  all  his 

goings.  Job  xxxiv.  21. 

They  have  seen  thy  goings,  0  God;  even  the  goinge  of 

my  God,  my  King,  in  the  sanctuary.  Ps.  Ixviii.  24. 

5.  Condition  of  paths  and  roads  forwalking  or 
driving.     [U.  S.] 

The  going  was  bad,  and  the  little  mares  could  only  drag 
the  w^ou  at  a  walk ;  so,  though  we  drove  during  the  day- 
light, it  took  us  two  days  and  a  night  to  make  the  joum^. 
The  Century,  XXXVL  61. 

When  they  got  within  five  miles  of  the  place,  the  horse 
fell  dead, .  .  .  and  they  took  another  horse  at  a  farm-house 
on  the  road.  It  was  the  spring  of  the  year,  and  the  going 
was  dreadful.  5.  0.  Jewett,  Cunner-Fishiiig. 

6.  A  right  of  pasturage  for  a  beast  on  a  com- 
mon. [Prov.  Eng.]— Going  forth,  (a)  Extension ; 
continuation.    Num.  xxxiv.  4, 8.    (b)  An  outlet. 

Mark  well  the  entering  in  of  the  house,  with  every  going 
forth  of  the  sanctuary.  Ezek.  xliv.  6. 

(c)  A  starting ;  a  departure :  as,  the  going  forth  of  the  house 
of  Israel.— Going  out.    (a)  The  act  or  place  of  exlL 

And  Moses  wrote  their  gomgs  out  according  to  their 
journeys  by  the  commandment  of  the  Lord. 

Num.  xxxiii.  2. 

The  border  shall  fetch  a  compass  from  Azmon  unto  the 

river  of  Egypt,  and  the  goings  out  of  it  shall  be  at  the  sea. 

Num.  xxxiv,  5. 
(b)  Expenditure;  outlay. 

But  when  the  year  is  at  an  end, 
Comparing  what  I  get  and  spend. 
My  goings  out,  and  comings  in, 
I  cannot  find  I  lose  or  win.    Swift,  Biddies,  iv. 
Goings-on,  behavior ;  actions ;  conduct :  used  (like  carry- 
ings-on) mostly  in  a  depreciative  sense.    [CoUoq.] 

The  family  did  not,  from  his  usual  goings-on,  expect  him 
back  again  for  many  weeks. 

Jane  Austen,  Mansfield  Park,  v. 

Pretty  place  it  must  be  where  they  don't  admit  women. 
Nice  goings-on,  I  dare  say,  Mr.  Caudle. 

D.  Jerrold,  Caudle  Lectures. 

going-barrel  (go'ing-bar''''el),  re.  A  barrel  con- 
taining the  mainspring  of  a  watch,  and  com- 
municating, by  gearing  on  its  outer  edge,  the 
movement  of  the  spring  to  the  works. 

going-fusee  (go'ing-fu-ze'O,  n.  A  mechanical 
device  for  keeping  in  motion  watches  and 
spring-clocks  while  being  wound.  See  going- 
barrel,  going-wheel. 

going-'Wheel  (go'ing-hwel),  n.  An  arrange- 
ment invented  by  Huyghens,  which  keeps  in 
motion  a  clock  actuated  by  a  weight  while  be- 
ing wound.     See  going-barrel,  going-fusee. 

goiter,  goitre  (goi'tto), «.  [<  F.  goitre,  goiter,  < 
L.  (/«W«r,  the  throat:  s^e  guttv/ral.]  In  patnol., 
a  morbid  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland  on 
the  front  part  and  side  or  sides  of  the  neck; 
struma,    it  is  due  to  increase  In  the  size  and  number 
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ef  the  alveoU,  to  accumulation  in  them  of  more  or  less 
serous,  colloid  material,  to  hyperplasia  of  the  connective 
tissue,  or  to  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels.  The  name  is 
also  somewhat  loosely  applied  to  a  similar  enlargement 
from  any  cause,  as  from  carcinoma  or  sarcoma.  The  disease 
is  frequently  met  with  in  Derbyshire,  England,  whence  it 
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in-ojicAocefe.— BcophthaJmic  goiter.  See  exophthalmic. 

gOltered,  goitred  (goi'tfird),  a.  [<  goiter  + 
-ed^.l  Having  a  goiter,  or  some  formation  re- 
sembling a  goiter— Goltered  antelope.  Same  as 
dzeren. 

goiter-stick  (goi'ter-stii),  n.  The  stem  of  cer- 
tain coarse  olivaceous  seaweeds,  as  Sargassum, 
and  a  species  belonging  to  the  Laminariece,  sup- 
posed to  be  useful  as  a  remedy  for  goiter,  and 
for  this  purpose  chewed  by  inhabitants  of  South 
America,  where  the  disease  is  prevalent.  The 
curative  element  in  these  seaweeds  is  thought  to  be  the 
iodine  which  they  contain.  The  mucus  of  Fueus  vesicu- 
loms  has  similar  medicinal  properties. 

goitre,  goitred.     See  goiter,  goitered. 

goitrous  (goi'trus),  a.  [<  F.  goUreux,  <  L.  gut- 
turosus,  having  a  tumor  on  the  throat,  <  gnttur, 
the  throat:  see  goiter. '\  1.  Pertaining  to  or 
connected  vidth  goiter ;  favorable  to  the  pro- 
duction of  goiter. 

The  goitrous  localities  where  there  is  no  cretinism. 

Quarterly  Rev.,  CXXVII.  196. 
2.  Affected  with  goiter. 

Let  me  not  be  understood  as  insinuating  that  the  in- 
habitants in  general  are  either  goitrous  or  idiots.       Coxe. 


goket,  «.    An  obsolete  form  of  t, 

goket,  i>.  t.    [<  gohe,  n.  Cf.  gowk.']   To  stupefy. 
Nay,  look  how  the  man  stands  as  he  were  gokt  I 
She's  lost  if  you  not  haste  away  the  party. 

B.  Jonson,  Magnetick  Lady,  ilL  6. 

gola  (go'la),  n.  See  gula. 
golaba  (go-la'ba),  n.  [<  Pers.  and  Hind,  guldb, 
rose-water  (gutab-pash,  a  rose-water  sprinkler, 
Pers.  posh,  a  sprinkling),  <  gul,  a  rose,  +  db, 
water.]  A  bottle-shaped  vase  or  "rose-water 
bottle,"  usually  of  metal-work,  made  in  British 
India. 

golader^older  (gol'a-der,  gol'der),  n.  [Anglo- 
Ind.,  <  Hind.  goldddr,''Beng.  golddr,  a  wholesale 
grain-merchant  or  salt-dealer,  a  storekeeper,  < 
gola,  a  granary,  a  storeroom  (in  Bengal  usually 
a  circular  structure  of  mats  or  clay)  (same  as 
gola,  a  ball,  a  cannon-ball;  <  Hind,  gol,  a  ball, 
a  circle,  etc.,  <  gol,  round),  +  Pers.  Hind,  -ddr, 
one  who  holds,  keeps,  possesses,  etc.]  In  the 
East  Indies,  a  stoi'ehouse-keeper. 
golandaas,  golandause  (gol-an-das' ),  n.  [.An- 
glo-Ind.,  <  Hind,  golaridaz,  a  gunner,  <  golaj  a 
cannon-ball  (see  golader),  +  anddz,  measure, 
weighing,  in  comp.  throwing.]  In  the  East  In- 
dies, an  artiUeryman. 

gold  (gold),  n.  and  a.  [Early  mod.  B.  also  gould, 
goold;  <  ME.  gold,  goold,  guld,  <  AS.  gold  =  OS. 
gold  =  OFries.  gold,  goud  =  D.goud  =  MLGr.  golt 
= OHGr.  gold,  cold,  MHGr.  golt,  G.  gold = Icel.  goU, 
gull  =  Sw.  Dan.  guld  =  Goth,  gulth  =  OBulg. 
Sloven.  Bohem.  Serv.  Euss.  elato  =  Pol.  zloto, 
etc.  (Finn,  kulta,  <  OHG. ;  Hung,  izlot,  <  Slav.), 
gold :  with  orig.  pp.  suffix  -d  (as  in  cold,  old, 
hud,  god,  etc.),  a  different  suffix  appearing  in 
Skt.  hiranya  =  Zend  zaram/a,  saranu,  gold, 
appar.  so  named  from  its  yellow  color,  being 
prob.  akin  to  AS.  geolu,  .geolo,  E.  yellow,^  L. 
helvus,  grayish-yellow,  Gr.  x^i^P^ij  yellowish- 
green,  Skt.  hari,  yellow  (see  yellow,  ehlorin, 
etc.).  Whether  the  Gr.  ;tP'^(r(if,  gold,  is  cognate 
is  doubtful;  the  L.  word  is  different:  see  au- 
rum.  Hentje  gild^,  gilt^,  gilden^,  and  ult.  gil- 
den^,  gulden.]  I.  n.  1.  Chemical  symbol,  Au; 
atomic  weight,  197.3.  A  precious  metal  re- 
markable on  account  of  its  unique  and  beautiful 
yellow  color,  luster,  high  specific  gravity,  and 
freedom  from  liability  to  rust  or  tarnish  when 
exposed  to  the  air.  The  specific  gravity  of  pure  gold 
is  19.3.  Gold  stands  first  among  the  metals  in  point  of  duc- 
tility and  malleability.  Its  tenacity  is  almost  equal  to  that 
of  silver,  two  thirds  that  of  copper,  and  twelve  times  that 
of  lead.  It  may  be  beaten  into  leaves  thin  enough  to  trans- 
mit a  greenish  light.  It  stands  next  to  silver  and  copper 
as  a  conductor  of  heat  and  electricity ;  its  melting-point  is 
about  1,100"  C.  (or  2,000°  F.) ;  it  is  not  attacked  by  any  of  the 
ordinary  acids,  but  combines  readily  with  ehlorin ;  and  it  is 
dissolved  by  a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids. 
The  crystalline  form  of  gold  is  isometric,  but  crystallized 
gold  is  a  rarity,  and  it  is  extremely  uncommon  to  find 
crystals  with  smooth  faces  and  sharp  edges.  Neither 
have  any  very  large  crystals  ever  been  noticed,  nor  one 
so  much  as  an  inch  in  diameter.  Arborescent  masses, 
showing  irregularly  developed  crystalline  planes,  are  oc- 
casionally found,  and  such  forms  are  sometimes  aggre- 
gated into  large  masses ;  but  much  the  larger  part  of 
the  native  gold  found  is  entirely  destitute  of  any  appear- 
ance of  crystallization,  being  usually  in  the  form  of  small 
scales,  which  are  often  so  minute  as  to  be  almost  invisi- 
ble to  the  naked  eye.   Larger  rounded  masses,  called  nug- 
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gets,  are  occasionally  met  with,  and  these  are  sometimes 
many  pounds  in  weight.  A  specimen  from  the  Ural  pre- 
served in  the  collection  of  the  mining  school  at  St.  Peters- 
burg weighs  nearly  a  hundred  pounds.  The  largest  nug- 
get of  which  there  is  any  record  was  found  in  Australia,  and 
was  called  the  "Welcome."  It  weighed  over  184  pounds, 
contained  by  assay  99.2  per  cent,  of  gold,  and  netted  a 
value  when  melted  of  $46,625.  Gold  is  a  widely  dissem- 
inated metal,  but  does  not  occur  anywhere  in  large  quan- 
tities, as  compared  with  the  ordinary  useful  metals.  There 
is  no  proper  ore  of  gold,  this  metal  being  never,  so  far  as 
known,  mineralized  by  sulphur  or  oxygen.  Although  gold 
is  disseminated  in  fine  and  usually  invisible  particles 
through  various  ores  of  the  other  metals,  and  in  many 
cases  in  quantity  great  enough  to  be  separated  with  profit, 
most  of  the  gold  of  the  world  is  obtained  either  in  the 
form  of  native  gold,  from  washing  the  superficial  detritus 
(sand  and  gravel),  or  by  separating  it  from  quartz,  with 
which  mineral  it  is  almost  invariably  associated  when  oc- 
curring in  veins  or  segregations  in  the  solid  rocks.  Native 
gold  is,  however,  in  fact,  an  alloy  of  gold  with  silver,  and 
traces  of  copper  and  iron  are  often  associated  with  it.  No 
native  gold  entirely  free  from  silver  has  ever  been  found. 
The  amount  of  the  latter  metal  present  in  the  gold  va- 
ries greatly  in  different  regions.  The  gold  of  California 
usually  contains  from  10  to  12  per  cent,  of  silver;  that  of 
Australia  rather  less  than  half  as  much.  The  native  gold 
of  Mount  Morgan,  Queensland,  approaches  more  nearly  to 
chemical  purity  than  any  hitherto  discovered,  since  it 
contains  99.7  per  cent,  of  gold,  and  only  a  minute  trace 
of  silver.  Pure  gold  is  very  rarely  used  in  the  arts.  All 
gold  coin  and  gold  ornaments  in  use  are  alloys  of  gold 
with  copper,  or  with  copper  and  silver.  The  alloy  is  used, 
in  the  case  of  coin,  because  pure  gold  is  too  soft  to  bear 
rough  usage;  and  for  the  same  reason,  as  well  as  to  dimin- 
ish the  cost,  in  the  case  of  gold  used  for  personal  orna- 
ments. The  coin  of  England  is  composed  of  11  parts  of 
gold  and  1  of  copper ;  that  of  IVance  and  the  United  States 
of  9  of  gold  and  1  of  copper.  The  so-called  gold  used 
for  jewels  and  watch-cases  varies  from  8  or  9  to  18  carats 
fine.  (See  carat,  3.)  The  alloysof  gold  with  copper  and  sil- 
ver are  given  various  shades  of  color  by  treatment  with 
chemicals,  according  to  fashion  or  fancy.  Gold  has  been 
in  use  for  ornamental  purposes  from  the  earliest  times, 


goldcrest 

ing  a  surface  of  fine  gold  with  a  rich,  satiny  yellow  luster. 
—  Fools'  gold,  iron  pyrites,  a  mineral  of  metallic  luster 
and  light-yellow  or  golden  color,  often  mistaken  for  gold, 
whence  the  name. — Germaa  gold,  an  inferior  gold-pow- 
der prepared  from  gold-leaf.— Gold  and  silver  ceftifi- 
eates.  See  ccrJi/Scate.— Graphic  gold,  an  ore  of  tellu- 
rium, consisting  of  tellurium,  gold,  and  silver,  found  in 
Transylvania.  Also  called  graphic  ore  and  sylvatiite  (which 
see). — Green  gOld,in  jeieelry,  gold  alloyed  with  silver. — 
Hammered  gold.  See  hammer,  V.  t. — Lined  gold,  gold 
having  a  backing  of  other  metal.— Mamilielm  gold,  a 
cheap  brass  alloy  used  by  jewelers  to  imitate  gold,  named 
from  Mannheim,  in  Baden,  where  it  was  originally  made. 
It  varies  somewhat  in  its  composition,  but  a  usual  formu- 
la includes  80  parts  of  copper  and  20  of  zinc,  sometimes 
with  a  trace  of  tin.—  Mock  gold,  a  yellow  alloy  composed 
of  copper,  zinc,  platinum,  and  other  materials  in  various 
proportions.— Mosaic  gold,  (a)  An  alloy  of  copper  and 
zinc,  also  called  ormolu.  (&)  A  sulphid  of  tin,  the  auruni 
musivum  of  the  ancients.— Old  gold,  a  dull  brassy-yellow 
color  supposed  to  resemble  old  tarnished  gold.  Used  in 
textile  fabrics.— Ked  gold,  in  jewelry,  gold  alloyed  with 
copper. — Boiled  gold,  a  film  of  gold  Joined  to  a  backing 
of  other  metal  by  rolling.— To  cut  the  gold.  See  c««.— 
White  gold,  an  alloy  of  gold  in  which  silver  predomi- 
nates, say  20  parts  of  sUver  to  4  of  gold. 

II.  a.  Made  of,  consisting  of,  or  like  gold; 
golden;  gilded:  as,  ag'oWchain;  poM  color. 

The  cowslips  tall  her  pensioners  be ; 
In  their  gold  coats  spots  you  see. 

Shale.,  M.  N.  D.,  ii.  1. 

For  so  the  whole  round 'earth  is  every  way 
Bound  by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  God. 

Tev/nyson,  Morte  d' Arthur. 

Gold  blond,  blond-lace,  the  flowers  or  sprigs  of  which 
are  composed  of  gold  thread. — Gold  blue.  See  purple 
ofCaesius,  under  purple.— GolA  chloild,  a  name  of  the 
trichlorid  AuCl.^  and  of  chlor-aurio  acid,  HAuCl^.  Solu- 
tions of  gold  chlorid  are  used  in  gilding  by  the  wet  way, 
also  in  combination  with  tin  sesquichlorid,  or  the  double 
tin  and  ammonium  chlorid,  in  the  preparation  of  purple 
of  Cassius. — Gold  cloth.    Same  as  cloth  of  gold  (which 


The  world's  output  of  gold  during  recent  years,  according    ^^^'  under  cio<A).— Gold  lac,  gold  lacciuer,  a  variety  of 

+.rt  tho  i.onr,i.fo  «*  +T,..  TT„,-*.,.4  o*„*„„  ^:_i.  ,._-  , .,..*    Japaucsc  lacqucr-work ;  propci'ly,  that  In  whicli  thesurface 

is  entirely  of  gold,  sometimes  uniform,  sometimes  in  pat- 
terns of  different  tints  of  gold,  and  often  having  patterns 
in  relief ;  less  properly,  that  which  has  a  certain  amount 
of  gold  ornamentation  or  which  is  covered  with  aven- 
turin. — Gold  lace.  Seelace. — Goldlatteu.  (a)  Gold  in 
thin  plates.  See  latten.  (b)  Thin  plates  of  gilded  metal, 
especially  of  yellow  metal  or  brass  gilded. — Gold  luster, 
a  variety  of  metallic  luster  which  has  the  color  of  gold. 
See  ^Msfer.- Gold  plate,  thread,  wire,  etc.  See  the 
nouns. — Gold  reserve.  See  reserve. — Gold  tooling,  in 
bookbi-nding ,  ornamental  work  made  by  the  pressure  of  a 
hot  tool  upon  gold-leaf  laid  on  a  book-cover. 
gold-bank  (gold'bangk),  n.  A  national  bank-^ 
ing  association  of  a  class  organized  under  Unit- 
ed States  Eevised  Statutes  (limit  of  circulation 
enlarged  by  act  of  January  19th,  1875)  to  issue 
notes  payable  in  gold  coin.  There  were  but  few  of 
these  banks,  and  these  were  chiefly  established  to  meet 
the  wishes  of  the  people  of  the  Pacific  coast  States,  who 
objected  to  paper  currency  not  redeemable  in  gold. 
goldbasket  (gold'has-'ket^,  n.  Same  as  gold- 
dust,  2. 

3.  Anything  very  valuable  or  highly  prized;  gold-bearing    (g61d'bar"ing),  a.      Containing 
anything  regarded  as  very  precious,  or  as  of    gold ;  auriferous. 

pure  or  sterling  quality.  j,^^  distribution  of  gold-bearing  deposits  is  world-wide ; 

The  king's  a  bawcock,  and  a  heart  of  gold,  although  the  relative  importance  of  different  localities  is 

A  lad  of  life,  an  imp  of  fame.      Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  iv.  1.    ^^ry  different,  their  geological  range  is  also  very  exten- 

/i      A  1,  •   1,4.       11  1        1-1     ii,   ^    i!^!.  ^1    °'^^-  Erwyc.  Brit.,  X.  7i2. 

4.  A  bnght-yellow  color,  like  that  of  the  metal ,,  ., .      ,    ,  -,,,r,-,,.   ,  ry  m-r. 

gold;  alio,  gilding:  as,  a  flower  edged  with  gold-beatent  (gold' be nn),  a.    [<  ME.  gold- 
gold.  '  e.        e        '  6  beten.]    Embossed  or  enchased  in  gold. 

Gold-beten  helmes,  hauberkes,  cote-armures. 
The  vivid  green  his  shining  plumes  unfold,  Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale  1  1642 

His  painted  wings,  and  breast  that  flames  with  ao2i2.  ,.  .       .         /-,,„-„..>  «      ^ 

Pope,  Windsor  Forest,  1. 118.  gold-boator  (gold'be''ter),  n.     1.  One  whose 
The  Princeps  copy,  clad  in  blue  and  gold.  occupation  is  to  beat  or  foliate  gold  for  gild- 

J.  Perriar,  Illustrations  of  Sterne,  Bibliomania,  1.  6.  ing.  See  gold-leaf. — 2,  A  common  predaceous 
5.  In  archery,  the  exact  center  of  the  target,  oaraboid  beetle,  Carabns  awratus,  found  in  all 
so  caUed  because  marked  with  gold,  or  of  a  parts  of  Europe.  [Eng.] -Gold-beaters' mold,  a 
i/nlrl  nnlnr-  liHTiPB  a  sVint  that  st^lrBs  tho /.on  collection  of  about  8B0  leaves  of  parchment,  vellum,  and 
goia  coioj^,  nenee,  a  snot^tnat    strmes  tne  cen-    goid-beaters'  skin,  each  of  double  thickness,  fixed  on  a 


to  the  reports  of  the  United  States  mint,  has  been  as  fol 
lows:  1890,  tll8,840,000;  1891,8130,660,000;  1892,  S146,297,- 
000;  1893,  $157,228,000 ;  1894,  $181,510,000;  1895,1200,288,- 
000;  1896,  $202,682,300;  1897,  *2S7,504,800 ;  1898,  $286,586,- 
500;  1899,  $306,384,900.  In  the  United  States  the  output 
has  increased  from  over  $33,000,000  in  1 890  to  $46,610,000  in 
1896  and  $80, 218, 800  in  1901.  The  total  amount  of  gold  coin 
in  circulation  in  the  United  States  at  the  end  of  1900  was 
estimated  as  about  $1,020,200,000.    See  gold-standard. 

I  counsel  thee  to  buy  of  me  gold  tried  in  the  Are,  that 
thou  mayest  be  rich.  Eev.  iii.  18. 

Gold !  Gold .'  ffold  I  Gold  ! 
Bright  and  yellow,  hard  and  cold. 
Molten,  graven,  hanimer'd  and  roU'd. 

Rood,  Miss  Silmansegg. 
Hence, figuratively— 3.  Money;  riches;  wealth. 
For  me —the  gold  of  France  did  not  seduce. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  ii.  2. 
The  old  man's  god,  his  gold,  has  won  upon  her. 

Fletcher  and  Shirley,  Night-Walker. 
Judges  and  senates  have  been  bought  for  gold. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  187 


are  placed  to  be  hammered  out  to  the  full  size  of  the  leaf. 
—  Gold-beaters'  skin,  the  prepared  outside  membrane 
of  the  large  intestine  of  the  ox,  which  is  of  extreme  te- 
nacity and  is  used  by  gold-beaters  to  lay  between  the  leaves 
of  the  metal  while  they  beat  it.  The  membrane  is  thus 
reduced  to  great  thinness,  and  is  flt  to  be  applied  to  cuts 
and  fresh  wounds. 


ter :  as,  to  secure  a  gold. — 6.  [E.  dial,  also 
goolds  (ef.  Sc.  gool,  gule,  gules,  the  corn-mari- 
gold), <MB.  gold,  goold,  guld,  merely  a  par- 
ticular use  of  gold,  the  metal.  .  Cf.  marigold.'] 
(a)  The  marigold,  Calendula  officinalis. 
Onyons,  myntes,  gourdes,  goldes, 
Nowe  secondly  to  sowe  or  kest  in  molde  is. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  143.  gold-beating  (g61d'be"'ting),  n.      The   art  or 
(&)  The  corn-marigold.  Chrysanthemum  segetum.    process  of  beating  out  gold  into  gold-leaf. 
The  crimson  darnel  flower,  the  blue-bottle,  and  gold,         gold-book  (gold'buk),  n.    A  thin  pamphlet  con- 
Which  though  esteemed  but  weeds,  yet  for  their  dainty   tammg  between  the  leaves  sheets  of  gold-leaf. 

hues  See  gold-leaf. 

And  for  then,  scent  not  ill,  theyfor^tWs  purpose  chuse     gold-bOtUld  (gold'bound),  a.    Bound  or  encom- 

(ct)  The  turnsol;  heliotrope.'  '     '      '    ^T.*^  ""'^'^  ^  v5\ ,      .. 

f^'?fi'i,rwTj=far°"*'^°'°''^^  Sy"r^wXtset^S'e?^eark,X'hair, 

wtchSt'govS'ofthl'sonne.  ^»'-  ome.  gold-bound  brow,  is  like  the  f^st.^  .  ' 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  II.  356.  .      ,  *""*■  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 

eoo!(fe,  herbe,  solsequium,  quia  sequltur  solem,  elitro- gOldbreast  (gold'brest),  n.     A  small  striped 
plum,  calendula.  Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  202.    finch-like  bird  of  the  genus  Pytelia,  as  P.  sub- 

Angelgoldt.  See  an^cJ-ffoid.- Cloth  of  gold.  See  cloth,    flava:  a  book-name. 

— (SrpresB  gold.  See  cyiwcsea.- Dead  gold,  gold  orgold-bug  (gold'bug),  n.  An  advocate  of  the 
gold-leaf  applied  to  any  object  and  left  unburmshed.  single  gold  standard  in  finance.  [Opprobrious 
Also  called   mott.- Ducat   gold.      See  ducat.— TtVitch    anH  alnncr  1 

gold.  See  Dwtcft.- Etruscan,  Roman,  or  colored  gold,   ''"j         pS   -u/i       ..n  »        ,  ■, 

in  ietdeJn/,  gold  (of  any  fineness)  the  superficial  alloy  of  gomcrest  (gold  krest),  n.  A  golden-crested 
which  has  been  removed  by  boiling  in  nitric  acid,  leav-  bird  of  the  genus  Segulus.    The  common  European 


Coldcrest  {Regjilus  cristattts). 


species  is  R.  cristatus ;  that  of  the  United  States  is  R. 
satrapa. 

goldcup  (gold'kup),  n.  One  of  various  species 
of  crowfoot  or  Ranunculus,  especially  B.  aeris 
and  S.  bulbosus.  Also  called  buttercup,  Icingcup. 

gold-cushion  (g61d'kush"on),  n.  Same  as  cush- 
ion, 2  (a). 

A  gold-cushion,  which  can  be  made  by  stretching  a  piece 
of  csdf  leather,  rough  side  upwards,  over  a  pad  of  wadding 
on  a  board  10  inches  by  8. 

Workshop  Receipts,  1st  ser.,  p.  397. 

gold-digger  (g61d'dig"6r),  n.  One  who  digs  for 
or  mines  gold.  Tliis  word  is  almost  exclusively  used  to 
designate  pioccr  wiiiers,  or  those  who  dig  and  wash  aurifer- 
ous detrital  material  (gravel  and  sand).  Those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  mining  in  the  solid  rock  are  called  quartz  minsrs. 

gold-dust  (gold 'dust),  n.  1.  Crold  oeeurring 
naturally  in  a  state  of  fine  subdivision. —  2.  A 
plant,  Alyssum  saxatile,  so  called  from  tlie  pro- 
fusion of  its  small  yellow  flowers.  Also  called 
goldbasket.     [Properly  golddust.'] 

golden  (gol'dn),  a.  [<  ME.  golden,  a  restored 
form  of  earlier  gulden,  gylden,  gilden,  <  AS.  gyl- 
den  (with  umlaut)  (=  OS.  guldin  =  OFries.  gel- 
den,  golden,  gulden  =  D.  gouden  =  MLGr.  golden 
=  OHG.  guldin,  culdin,  MHGr.  guldin  laXso  used 
as  a  noun,  >  G-.  gulden,  florin),  Gr.  gulden,  usual- 
ly golden  =  leel.  gullinn  =  Sw.  gyllen,  gylden  = 
Dan.  gylden  =  Goth,  gultheins),  of  gold,  <  gold, 
gold:  see  gold  and  -en^.  Of.  gilden^,  a  doublet 
of  golden,  and  gilden^,  gulden.']  1.  Made  of 
gold ;  consisting  of  gold. 

Thy  state  is  taken  for  a  joint-stool,  thy  golden  sceptre 
for  a  leaden  dagger.  Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  ii.  4. 

Two  massy  keys  he  bore  of  metals  twain ; 
The  golden  opes,  the  iron  shuts  amain. 

Milton,  Lycidas,  1.  HI. 

Then  was  I  ware  of  one  that  on  me  moved 
In  golden  armour  with  a  crown  of  gold. 

Tennyson,  Holy  Grail. 

2.  Of  the  color  or  luster  of  gold ;  yellow;  bright ; 
shining;  splendid:  as,  the  golden  sun;  golden 
fruit:  sometimes  poetically  used  of  blood. 

The  weary  sun  hath  made  a  golden  set. 
And,  by  the  bright  track  of  his  fiery  car, 
Gives  token  of  a  goodly  day  to-morrow. 

Shak.,  Kich.  IIL,  v.  3. 
Here  lay  Duncan, 
His  silver  skin  lac'd  with  hSs  golden  blood. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  iL  3. 
To  see  thee,  laying  there  thy  golden  head, 
My  pride  in  happier  summers,  at  my  feet. 

Tennyson,  Guinevere. 

Hence — 3.  Excellent;  most  valuable;  verypre- 
cious :  as,  the  golden  rule. 

1  will  recite  a  golden  sentence  out  of  that  Foete,  which 
is  next  vnto  Homer.     Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  107. 
I  have  bought 
Golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  people. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  i.  7. 
This  mistress  [AfQiction]  lately  plucked  me  by  the  ear, 
And  many  a  golden  lesson  hath  me  taught. 

Sir  J.  Davies,  Immortal,  of  Soul,  Int. 

4.  Most  happy  or  prosperous ;  marked  by  great 
happiness,  prosperity,  or  progress :  as,  the  gold- 
en age. 

A  goodly  place,  a  goodly  time. 

For  it  was  in  the  golden  prime 

Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid. 

Tennyson,  Arabian  Nights. 
That  was  in  golden  summer-time ; 
The  winter  wind  is  howling  now, 

R.  T.  Cooke,  En  Espagne. 
The  IV.  century  witnessed  the  blooming  of  Syrian  liter- 
ature into  its  golden  age.       Amer.  Jour.  Philol.,  V.  204. 

5.  Preeminently  favorable  or  auspicious:  as, 
a  golden  opportunity. 

When  that  is  known,  and  golden  time  convents, 
A  solemn  combination  sh^l  be  made 
Of  our  dear  souls.  Shak.,  T.  N.,  v.  1. 

The  State  has  a  golden  chance — the  opportunity  of  get- 
ting the  whole  manufacture  and  sale  .  .  .  into  its  own 
hands.  Rritish  Quarterly  Rev.,  LXXXIII.  3.33. 

Fiffure  of  the  golden  rule.  See  ruie.— Golden  age. 
See  ages  in  mythology  and  history,  under  age. — Golden 
balls,  the  three  gilt  balls  used  as  a  pawnbroker's  sign. 
The  golden  balls  form  the  arms  of  Lombardy,  and  wene  as- 
sumed by  the  colony  of  Lombards  who  settled  in  London 
as  bankers  and  money-lenders. —  Golden  beetle,  a  chry- 
fiomelid ;  a  beetle  of  the  genus  Chrysomela  or  family  Chry- 


a  H 

The  Golden  Section 
of  Euclid  II.  II.  AB 
is  the  given  line.  The 
sideof  the  squareABIG 
is  bisected  in  C.  CD  is 
taken  equal  to  BC,  and 
the  square  ADEF  is 
constructed. 
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somelidce;  so  called  from  their  metallic  luster.  See  cut 
under  Chrysomela.—  Golden  bull.  See  iraiis.— Golden 
carp,  the  gold  carp  or  goldflsh.— Golden  cudweed.  See 
cudweed.— Golden  cutty,  the  golden-crested  wren,  Regu- 
lus  cristatus.  [Hants,  Eng.]— Golden  daisy.  Same  as 
oxeye  daisy  {which  see,  under  daisy).— Golien.  divlslont. 
See  division.— Golien  dock.  See  docfti,  1.— Golden 
eagle,  fleece.  See  the  nouns.— Golden  fly.  Same  as 
goldwasp.—Golien  Friday,  haddock,  Horde,  house, 
ide,  legend,  lungwort,  maidenhair,  mean,  mole, 
mouse-ear,  etc.  See  the  nouns. — Golden  number,  the 
number  of  any  year  in  the  Metonic  cycle  of  19  years.  The 
rule  for  finding  it  is  to  add  1  to  the  number  of  the  year  af- 
ter Clu'ist,  according  to  the  ordinary  reckoning,  and  divide 
by  19,  when  the  remainder  will  be  the  golden  number. 
The  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  fact  that,  on  the 
discovery  of  the  Metonic  cycle,  about  432  B.  c. ,  an  inscrip- 
tion in  letters  of  gold  was  set  up  in  Athens,  and  others  in 
other  cities  of  Greece ;  the  numbers  were  also  marked  in 
gold  in  the  ancient  calendars.  The  golden  numbers  are 
used  in  ecclesiastical  computations,  with  the  epact,  to  de- 
termine the  day  on  which  the  Easter  full  moon  occurs, 
the  date  by  which  all  the  movable  feasts  in  the  church 
year  are  determined.  See  Easterl. — Golden  pheasant, 
plover,  robin.  See  the  nouns.— Golden  rose,  a  rose 
made  of  pure  gold,  blessed  by  the  Pope  on  Lsetare  Sun- 
day, the  fourth  Sunday  of  Lent,  used  by  him  in  blessing 
the  people,  and  occasionally  sent  as  a  mark  of  especial 
honor  to  Catholic  sovereigns  and  other  notable  persons, 
to  churches,  cities,  etc.  Originally  it  consisted  of  a  sin- 
gle rose  of  wrought  gold;  the  form  finally  adopted  is  a 
thorny  branch  with  flowers  and  leaves,  surmounted  by  one 
principal  rose. — Golden  rule,  (a)  The  rule  of  conduct : 
"  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye 
even  so  to  them."  Mat.  viL  12.  (&) 
In  arith.,  the  rule  of  three.  See  rule. 
—Golden  samphire,  saxifrage, 
shiner,  etc.  See  the  nouns. — Gold- 
en section,  the  division  of  a  line 
in  extreme  and  mean  ratio,  which  is 
solved  by  Euclid  II.  11.— Golden 
Spur,  a  papal  order  existing  since 
the  sixteenth  century.  It  consists 
of  two  classes,  commanders  and 
knights.  The  present  name  is  Order 
of  St.  Sylvester.— Gol&en.  star,  a 
form  of  monstrance  in  which  during 
the  papal  mass  on  Easter  day  the 
bread  is  exhibited  to  the  people  for 
adoration.  ITaicoit.- Golden  sul- 
phld,  a  sulphid  of  antimony,  pre- 
pared by  precipitating  a  sulphanti- 
moniate  by  sulphuric  acid. — Gold- 
en thistle,  wedding,  wrasse,  etc. 
See  the  nouns.— Golden  warblers, 
several  species  of  the  genus  Den- 
droeca,  which  resemble  the  common  summer  warbler  of 
the  United  States,  D.  cestiva,  in  being  almost  entirely  of 
a  bright-yellow  color.  See  yellow-bird. — Golden  wasp. 
See  goldwasp. — Knights  Of  the  Golden  Chrcle.  See 
knight.—  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  See  fleece. 
golden  (gol'dn),  V.  i.  [<  golden,  a.]  To  be- 
come golden  in  color.     [Rare.] 

Like  loose  mists  that  blow 
Across  her  crescent,  goldening  as  they  go. 

Lowell,  Endymion,  iv. 

goldenback  (gol'dn-bak),  n.  The  American 
golden  plover,  Charadrius  dominious. 

goldenbough  (gol'dn-bou),  ».  The  mistletoe, 
Fiscum  album. 

goldenbug  (gol'dn -bug),  «.  The  seven-spot- 
ted ladybird,  Coccinella  septem-pwictata.  Also 
called  goldenknop. 

goldenchain  (gol'dn-ehan),  n.  The  laburnum, 
Cytisv^  Laburnum :  so  called  from  its  long  ra- 
cemes of  yellow  flowers. 

golden-cheeked  (gol'  dn-ohekt) ,  a.  Having  yel- 
low lores :  as,  the  golden-cheeked  warbler,  £en- 
drceca  chrysoparia. 

goldencluD  (gol'dn-klub),  n.  The  Orontium 
aquaticum,  an  aquatic  plantof  theUnited  States, 
bearing  a  yellow  club-shaped  spadix. 

golden-crested  (g61'dn-kres"ted),  a.  Having 
a  yellow  crest :  specifically  applied  to  several 
kinglets  or  goldcrests. 

golden-crowned  (gol'dn-kround),  a.  Having 
a  yellow  crown :  as,  the  golden-crowned  thrush, 
Siurus  auncapillus ;  the  golden-crowned  spar- 
row, Zonotrichia  coronata. 

gold-end-man t,  n.  A  man  who  buys  broken 
pieces  of  gold  and  silver;  an  itinerant  jeweler. 

Re-enter  Higgen,  disguised  as  a  gold-end-man. 
Big.  Have  ye  any  ends  of  gold  or  silver  ? 

Fletcher,  Beggar's  Bush,  iii.  1. 

goldenear  (gol'dn-er),  ».  A  noetuid  moth, 
Hydroeoia  nicUtans. 

goldeneye  (gol'dn-i),  n.  1.  A  sea-duck  of  the 
subfamily  Fuligulince  and  genus  Clangula;  a 
garrot.  The  common  goldeneye  is  C.  glaucion  or  C. 
clangula  of  Europe  and  America.  Barrow's  goldeneye  is 
the  Kocky  Mountain  garrot,  C.  barrom.  See  cut  under 
garrut. 

In  the  interior,  and  perhaps  at  some  points  on  the  coast, 
the  goldenr-eyes  decoy  readily,  but  this  is  not  the  case  on 
our  southern  New  England  shore,  where  they  rarely  pay 
the  slightest  attention  to  the  stools. 

Sportsman's  Gazetteer,  p.  223. 

2.  A  fish,  Hyodon  chrysopsis,  having  a  large  eye 
with  yellow  iris. —  3.  One  of  various  neurop- 
terous  insects  of  the  genus  Chrysopa :  so  called 
in  allusion  to  their  golden  or  bronze-colored 
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eyes.  The  larvee  are  often  called  aplm-lions. 
Also  called  golden-eyed  fly. 

golden-eyed  (gol'dn-id),  a.  Having  yellow 
eyes — Golden-eyed  fly.    See  flyi  and  goldeneye,  s. 

golden-flO'wer  (g6rdn-flou"6r),  n.  The  corn- 
marigold,  Chrysanthemum  segetum.  See  Chry- 
santJwmum,  2. 

goldenhead  (gol'dn -bed),  n.  The  male  -mi- 
geon,  Mareca  penelope;  the  yellowpoll.  [East 
coast  of  Ireland.] 

goldenkn^  (gol'dn-nop),  n.  Same  as  golden- 
bug.    E.  D. 

goldenlyt  (gol'dn-li),  o<fc.  Splendidly;  delight- 
fully. 

My  brother  Jaques  he  keeps  at  school,  and  report  speaks 
goldenly  of  his  profit.  Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  1. 1. 

goldenmaid  (gol'dn-mad),  n.  A  fish,  the  Con- 
ner or  gilthead,  Crenilabrus  melops. 

During  this  frost  [the  great  frost  of  1814,  in  England]  a 
great  number  of  the  fish  called  golden  maids  were  picked 
up  on  Brighton  beach.       Hone's  Every-day  Book,  IL  108. 

goldenpert  (gol'dn-pert),  n.  The  Gh:atiola  au- 
rea,  a  low  scrophulariaceous  herb  of  the  Atlan- 
tic States,  with  golden-yellow  flowers. 

goldenrod  (gol'dn-rod),  n.  [<  golden  +  rod.] 
A  plant  of  the  genus  SoUdago,  the  species  of 
which  have  numerous  small  golden  heads :  these 
in  the  original  species,  S.  Virgaurea  of  Europe, 
are  arranged  in  a  wand-like  spike.  See  Soli- 
dago; 

But  on  the  hills  the  golden-rod,  and  the  aster  in  the  wood. 
And  the  yellow  sun-flower  by  the  brook,  in  autumn  beauty 
stood.  Bryant,  Death  of  the  Flowers. 

False  goldenrod,  Braehyehceta  cordata,  a  plant  of  the 
Alleghanies,  closely  resembling  Solidago.— 'West  India 
goldenrod,  the  Neuroltsna  lobata,  a  tall  composite  with 
a  panicle  of  yellow  flowers. 

goldenrod-tree  (gol'dn-rod-tre),  n.  The  Bosia 
Yervamora,  a  peculiar  chenopodiaceous  shrub 
of  the  Canary  islands. 

goldenseal  (gol'dn-sel),  ».  The  yellowroot  or 
yellow  puccoon,  Hydrastis  Canadensis,  a  ranun- 
culaceous  plant  of  the  United  States. 

golden-sloptt  (gol'dn-slopt),  a.  Wearing  slops 
or  nether  garments  embroidered  or  adorned 
with  gold. 
Some  shy  golden-slopt  Castalio.  Marston. 

golden-spoon  (gol'dn-spon),  n.  In  Jamaica,  the 
Byrsonvma  cinerea,  a  small  malpighiaceous  tree, 
named  from  the  shape  and  color  of  the  petals. 

golden-swift  (gol'dn-swift),  n.  The  hepialid 
moth  Hepialus  humuli. 

golden-'wlnged  (gol'dn-wingd),  a.  Havingyel- 
low  wings,  or  wings  marked  with  yellow: 
applied  to  sundry  birds:  as,  the  golden-vmg- 
ed  woodpecker,  Colaptes  auratus;  the  golden- 
winged  warbler,  Selminthophila  chrysoptera. 

golder,  n.    See  golader. 

gold-fern  (gold'  f 6m) ,  m.  A  fern  in  which  the  un- 
der surface  of  the  frond  is  covered  with  bright- 
yeUow  powder,  giving  a  golden  color.  This  occurs 
in  many  species  of  Gymnogramme  and  Notholcena.  When 
the  powder  is  white  the  fern  is  called  »ilver-/em.  Differ- 
ent fronds  of  the  same  species  may  have  either  color,  as 
in  the  California  gold-  and  silver-fern,  Gymnogramme  tri- 
a/ngtdaris.  , 

gold-field  (gold'feld),  n.  A  district  or  region 
where  gold-mining  is  carried  on. 

Auriferous  materials  from  our  gold-fields. 

Ure,  Diet.,  IV.  413. 

goldfinch  (gold 'finch),  n.  [<  ME.  goldfinch, 
<  AS.  goldfinc  (=  ODan.  guldfink  =  G.  gold- 
fink),  <  gold,  gold,  +  fine,  finch.]  1.  An  ele- 
gant European  siskin  or  thistle-bird,  Cardue- 
lis  elegans,  of  the  family  FringilUdce,  having 
wings  conspicuous- 
ly marked  with  yel- 
low, and  a  crimson 
face. 
Canara  byrds  come  in  to 

beare  the  bell. 

And  Goldfinches  do  hope 

to  get  the  gole. 

Gaseoigne,  Philomene, 

[1.34. 

Two  goldfinehes,  whose 

sprightly  song 
Had  been  their  mutaal 
solace  long, 
Liv'd  happy  prisoners 

there. 
Cowper,  Faithful  Bird. 

3.  The  American 
thistle-bird,  Chnj- 
somitris  tristis,  of 
the  family  Frin- 
gillidce,  having  a 
yellow  body,  with 
black  cap,  wings, 
.     .     ^  ,.,.   u,^£  and  tail,  the  latter 

Amencan^Wim:MCA^.»,...«or    ^^^^^g^    ^IsO     with 
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white. — 3.  Some  finci  like  or  likened  to  either 
of  the  above,  as  the  Arkansan  goldfinch,  Chry- 
somitris  psaltria. — 4.  The  yellow  bvinting,  £m- 
heriza  dtrmella:  a  misnomer. — 5\.  A  gold 
piece ;  a  sovereign.  [Old  slang.] 
Sir  H.  Don't  you  love  singlng-birdB,  madam? 
Angel.  (Aside.)  That's  an  odd  question  for  a  lover. 
(AloudO  Yes,  sir. 

SirH.  Why  then,  madam,  here  is  a  nest  of  the  prettiest 
goldfinches  that  ever  chiroed  in  a  cage. 

Farquhar,  Constant  Couple,  iL  2. 
Tldley  goldfinch,  the  golden-crested  wren  or  kinglet, 
RegvXu8  cristatus.    [Devonshire,  Eng.] 
gold-finder  (gold'en'-'der),  n.  1.  One  who  finds 
gold. — St.  One  who  empties  privies. 

If  his  acres,  being  sold'  for  a  marvedi  a  turf  for  larks  in 
cages,  cannot  fill  this  pocket,  give  'em  to  gold-flnders. 

Middteton,  Spanish  Gypsy,  it  2. 
As  our  gold-finders,  they  have  the  honour  in  the  night 
and  darkness  to  thrive  on  stench  and  excrements. 

Feltham,  Besolves. 
gold-finished  (g61d'fin"isht),  a.    In  bookbind- 
ing, decorated  in  gold,  as  distinguished  from 
decorated  by  blind  stamping,  or  stamping  in 
ink. 

goldflnnjr  (g61d'fin''''i),  n. ;  pi.  goldfinmies  (-iz). 
1.  A  variety  of  the  Conner,  Cremlabrus  melops. 
[Eng.]  Also  goldsinwy. — 2.  The  Crenilabrus 
rupestris,  a  fish  specifically  named  Jago's  gold- 
flmy. 
goldfish  (gold'fish),  n.  [=  D.  goudvisch  =  G. 
goldfisch  =  Dan.  Sw.  guldfisk.']  1.  A  fish  of 
the  carp  family  Cyprinidw,  Cyprimis  or  Caras- 
sivs  auratus,  originally  a  Chinese  species,  now 


Goldfish  iCarasstus  auratus), 
(From  Report  of  U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  1884.) 

domesticated  and  bred  everywhere  for  orna- 
ment in  ponds,  tanks,  and  aquariums.  The  rich 
red,  golden,  silver,  black,  and  other  colors  are  artificially 
produced  and  propagated  by  selection ;  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture the  fish  is  of  a  dull  olivaceous  green,  to  which  it  tends 
to  revert  if  left  to  itself  on  escaping  &om  cultivation. 
2.  Same  as  garibaldi,  2. 

goldflowert  (g61d'flou"'6r),  n.  Grolden  cudweed. 
HalUweU. 

goldfoamt,  «.     [ME.  goldefome.']    Copper. 

gold-foil  (gold'foil),  n.  (Jold  beaten  into  thin 
sheets,  especially  for  the  use  of  dentists.  It  is, 
however,  many  times  thicker  than  gold-leaf. 

goldhammer  (gold'ham'Sr),  n.  [=  G-.  goldham- 
mer;  <  gold  +  hammer  in  yellowhammer,  q.  v.] 
Same  as  yellowhammer. 

gold-hammer  (gold'ham''''6r),  n.  A  gold-beat- 
ers' hammer. 

gold-houset  (gold'hous),  n.  [ME.  goldehous.'] 
A  treasury.    SaUiwell. 

On  the  morowe,  tho  hyt  was  day. 

The  kyng  to  hys  golde-Jwws  toke  hys  way. 

MS.  Ccmtab.  If.  ii.  38,  f.  183. 
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gold-leaf  (gold'lef),  n.  Gold  beaten  into  the 
form  of  a  very  thin  leaf  or  sheet.  An  ounce  ol 
gold  may  be  beaten  out  so  as  to  cover  200  square  feet  or 
more,  the  leal  used  for  gilding  being  often  much  thinner 
than  this.  The  gold  is  rolled  into  a  ribbon  not  thicker 
than  ordinary  paper;  it  is  then  cut  into  pieces  an  inch 
square,  piled  up  with  much  larger  square  pieces  of  gold- 
beaters' skin,  and  beaten  until  it  reaches  their  size.  It  is 
then  cut  up  a^ain,  interleaved  with  fresh  pieces  of  the 
skin,  and  again  beaten,  and  so  on.  A  book  of  gold-leaf 
measures  3|  by  3  J  and  a  leaf  ol  gold  3|  by  31  inches.  There 
are  25  leaves  in  a  book,  and  20  books  in  a  pack. — Gold- 
leaf  electroscope.    See  electroscope. 

goldless  (gold'les),  a.  [<  gold  +  -less.']  Desti- 
tute of  gold. 

The  goldless  age,  where  gold  disturbs  no  dreams. 

Byron. 

gold-lily  (gold'lil^i),  n.  The  yeUow  lily.  See 
lily. 

She  moves  among  my  visions  of  the  lake,  .  .  . 

While  the  gold-lUy  blows,  and  overhead 

The  light  cloud  smoulders  on  the  summer  crag. 

Tennyson,  Edwin  Morris. 

gold-mine  [(gold'min),  n.  1.  A  place  where 
gold  is  or  may  be  mined.  Hence — 2.  Any- 
thing productive  of  great  wealth. 

gold-miner  (gold'mi"n6r),  n.  One  who  mines 
for  gold. 

gold-mole  (gold'mol),  n.  The  Cape  chryso- 
chlore,  Chrysochloris  awreus,  or  any  other  in- 
sectivorous mammal  of  the  family  Chrysochlo- 
rididce.    See  cut  under  Chrysochloris. 

goldney,  goldny  (gold'ni),  n.;  pi.  goldneys, 
goldnies  (-niz).  [Perhaps  contr.  of  goldeneye, 
which  is  also  used  as  the  name  of  a  duck.]  The 
goldenmaid,  golden  wrasse,  gilthead,  or  Con- 
ner. Crenilairus  melops  or  C.  tmca. 

gold-note  (gold'not),  n.  A  bank-note  in  the 
general  form  of  other  national-bank  notes, 
but  payable  only  in  gold  coin.  See  gold-bank. 
[U.  §.] 

gold-of-pleasure  (gold'ov-plezh'ui-),  n.  The 
Camelina  sativa,  an  annual  cruciferous  plant  of 
Europe,  a  weed  in  grain-  and  flax-fields,  and 
sometimes  cultivated  for  the  oil  expressed  from 
its  seeds.  Its  fibers  can  be  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  packing,  sailcloth,  and  other  coarse 
fabrics. 

gold-paint  (gold'pant),  n.     Same  as  bronze- 


goldie,  a.  and  «.     See  „ 

goldilocks,  goldylocts  (gol'di-loks),  n.  1.  A 
species  of  buttercup,  Banuncuhis  auricomus. — 
2.  A  book-name  for  cultivated  species  of  Chry- 
soeoma,  composite  plants  from  South  Africa, 
with  heads  of  yellow  flowers.— 3.  The  Lino- 
syris  vulgaris,  a  native  of  Europe,  resembling 
goldenrod,  with  small  heads  of  yellow  flow- 
ers.—  4.  The  filmy  fern,  Symenophyllum  Tun- 
bridgense. —  5.  The  mosa  Polytrichum  commune. 

golding  (gol'ding), «.  [,<  gold  +  4ng^.']  1.  One 
of  various  plants  with  yellow  flowers,  especial- 
ly the  corn-marigold,  Chrysanthemwm  segetum. 
—  2.  A  variety  of  apple  of  a  golden-yeUow 
color. 

goldisht  (gol'dish),  a.  [<  ME.  goldish  ;  <  gold  + 
-ish^.}     Somewhat  golden  in  color. 

Gret  torment  to  hir  ther  gan  she  purchas, 
Hir  goldish  herre  tering,  breking,  euermore, 
For  hir  fader  and  lord  lying  hirbefore. 

Bom.  ofPartenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1848. 

goldish-huet,  a.  [ME.  goldisshe-hewe ;  <  gold- 
ish +  hue^.2  Of  a  somewhat  golden  hue  or 
color.  ,    ^ 

All  is  not  gold  that  shynethe  goldissM-hewe. 

Lydgate,  Minor  Poems,  p.  19a 

gold-knife  (gold'mf ),  n.    A  long  straight  knife 
made  to  out  gold-leaf. 
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gold-powder  (g61d'pou'''d6r),  n.  A  preparation 
consisting  of  gold-leaf  ground  in  a  mortar  with 
honey  or  thick  gum-water  until  the  gold  is  re- 
duced to  an  extremely  fine  powder.  The  honey 
or  gum  is  then  washed  out  with  warm  water, 
and  the  gold-powder  remains. 

gold-proof  (gold'pref ),  a.  Proof  against  bri- 
bery or  temptation  by  money.     [Bare.] 

Art  thou  gold-proqf!  there's  for  thee ;  help  me  to  him. 
Beau,  and  PI.,  Maid's  Tragedy,  v.  4. 

gold-shell  (gold'shel),  n.  1.  In  the  fine  arts, 
a  shell  coated  on  the  inside  with  a  thin  layer 
of  gold-paint,  soluble  in  water. — 2.  Anomia 
ephippium,  a  bivalve  moUusk,  so  called  from 
one  of  its  varieties  having  a  golden  luster. 
It  is  one  of  several  species,  all  known  as  clink-shells  and 
jvngle-shells,  common  on  tide-rocks  near  low-water  mark, 
firmly  attached  by  one  valve,  and  not  distantly  resembling 
limpets.  The  attachment  is  by  a  sort  of  stem  or  peduncle 
issuing  through  an  opening  in  the  side  of  the  under  valve. 
Also  called  sUver-shell. 

goldsinny  (g61d'sin'''i),  n.    Same  asgoldfinny,  1. 

gold-size  (gold'siz),  n.  [<  gold  +  siz^.1  1.' 
A  size  laid  on  to  form  a  surface  on  which  gold- 
leaf  can  be  applied,  it  Is  ol  different  composition 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  gold  is  to  be  applied, 
the  size  ol  the  surface  to  be  gilded,  the  material  upon 
which  it  is  applied,  and  the  like.  That  used  in  bumlsh- 
gilding  is  a  composition  of  pipe-clay,  red  chalk,  black- 
lead,  suet,  and  bullocks'  blood,  thinned  with  a  solution  of 
gelatin. 

2.  A  mixture  of  chrome-yeUow  and  varmsh 
used  in  gold-printing  and  for  other  purposes. 

goldsmith  (gold' smith),  n.  [<  ME.  goldsmith, 
<  AS.  goldsmith  (=  D.  goudsmid  =  OHG.  gold- 
smid,  goltsmid,  MHG.  goltsmit,  G.  goldsehmied 
(as  a  proper  name  also  Goldsehmidt,  ete.)  = 
loel.  gullsmidhr  =  Sw.  Dan.  guldsmed),  <  gold, 
gold,  +  smith,  smith.]  1 .  An  artisan  who  man- 
ufactures vessels  and  ornaments  of  gold;  a 
worker  in  gold.  Goldsmiths  formerly  acted  also  as 
bankers,  managing  the  pecuniary  concerns  of  their  cus- 
tomers. The  first  circulating  notes  having  been  issued 
by  bankers  of  this  class,  they  were  called  goldsmiths'  notes. 
Ooldsmythes  1  urst  ande  ryche  leweleres, 
Ande  by  bemseU  cral^  Broderes. 

Dowje  MS.,  Oxford,  quoted  in  Destruction  ol 
[Troy  (B.  B.  T.  S.),  Pref.,  p.  xlvii. 

Are  there  nae  gowdsmiths  here  in  Fife, 
Can  make  to  you  anither  knife? 

Leesmne  Brand  (Child's  Ballads,  K.  316). 

UTeitber  chain  nor  goldmdth  came  to  me. 

Shak.,  C.  of  B.,  Iv.  1. 
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2.  In  entom.,  a  goldsmith-beetle. 
goldsmith-beetle  (g61d'smith-be*tl),  n.  1.  A 
lamellicom  beetle  of  the  family  Scarabceidee, 
Cotalpa  lanigera :  so  called  from  its  beautiful 
appearance,  the  wing-covers  being  of  a  golden 
color  with  metaUie  luster.  The  insect  is  nearly  an 
inch  long.  It  is  very  abundant  in  the  United  States  in 
early  summer,  feeding  upon  the  foliage  of  various  trees. 
The  larva  closely  resembles  in  habits  and  appearance  the 
common  white  grub.    See  cut  under  Cotalpa. 

2.  A  name  of  some  or  any  of  the  cetonians,  a 
group  of  scarabasoid  beetles. 

goldsmithery,  goldsmithry  (gold'smith-6r-i, 
-smith-ri),  n.  [<  ME.  goldsmithry,  <  goldsmith 
+  -vy.  Cf.  AS.  goldsmifhu,  the  art  of  the  gold- 
smith.]    (joldsmiths'  work.     Chaucer. 

Even  in  early  times  the  goldsmithry  of  the  Irish  was 
very  beautiful. 

W.  S.  Gregg,  Irish  Hist,  for  Eng.  Keaders,  p.  10. 

goldspink  (gold'spingk),  n.  [<  gold  +  spitik. 
Cf.  goldfinch.]  The  goldfinch.  [Local,  Eng. 
and  Scotch.] 

gold-standard  (gold'stan-dSid),  a.  Using  gold 
alone  as  full  legal  tender,  in  the  TTnlted  States 
both  gold  and  silver  are  (1902)  legal  tender  (seesilver) ;  but 
since  the  demonetization  of  silver  in  1873  the  country  has 
been  on  a  gold  basis,  the  purchasing-power  of  the  depre 
ciated  silver  dollar  having  been  maintained  by  the  policy 
of  the  government  which  has  preserved  its  parity  with 
gold.  The  situation  in  other  double-standard  countries  is 
similar.  The  countries  in  which  the  gold  standard  pre- 
vails both  in  theory  and  practice  are  (1902)  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  Austria-Hungary, 
Kumania,  Turkey,  Portugal,  Brazil,  Canada,  Newfound- 
land, Egypt,  Chile,  Peru,  Japan,  and  Kussia.  For  countries 
having  a  double  or  a  silver  standard,  see  silver-standard. 

gold-stick  (gold'stik),  n.  A  title  given  to  tliose 
members  of  the  British  royal  household  who 
bear  gilded  rods  when  attending  the  sovereign 
on  occasions  of  state. 

goldstone  (gold'ston),  n.    Same  as  aventurin,  1. 

goldtail  (gold'tal),  n.  An  arctiid  moth,  Por- 
thesia  awiflua :  so  called  from  the  yeUow  anal 
tuft. 

goldthread  (gold'thred),  n.  Aranunculaceous 
evergreen  plant,  Coptis  trifolia,  growing  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe :  so  called  from  its 
fibrous  yellow  roots.     See  CopUs. 

gold-tressedt,  a.  [ME.  golde-tressed.]  Having 
tresses  or  hair  of  a  golden  color. 

gold- washer  (g61d'wosh''''6r),  n.  1.  One  who 
washes  sand  or  gravel,  as  in  a  cradle,  to  obtain 
the  gold  which  it  contains. — 2.  An  instrument 
or  apparatus  employed  in  washing  the  refuse 
from  gold. 

gold-washing  (gold'wosh'''ing),  n.  A  place 
where  refuse  is  washed  from  gold. 

goldwasp  (gold'wosp),  n.  A  parasitic  hyme- 
nopterous  insect  of  the  family  Chrysididm,-which 
vies  with  the  humming-birds  in  the  richness 
of  its  colors.  The  common  European  species,  Chrysis 
ignita,  is  about  as  large  as  the  house-fiy,  of  a  rich  deep 
blu3-green  color  on  the  head  and  thorax,  the  abdomen 
burnished  with  a  golden-coppery  hue.  The  goldwasps 
deposit  their  eggs  In  the  nests  of  other  hymenopters,  their 
larvEe  destroying  those  of  these  insects.  Also  called  golden 
wasp,  golden  fly,  ruby-tailed  fly,  and  cuckoo-fly.  See.  cut 
under  Chrysididce. 

gold-water  (gold'wa-ter),  n.  A  liquid  distilled 
from  a  mixture  of  spices,  spirits  of  wine,  and 
water,  and  mixed  with  pulverized  gold-leaf. 
Also  called  Dantzic  brandy. 

gold-weightt  (gold' wat),  n.  1 .  Precise  weight ; 
hence,  exact  estimate  or  limit. 

A  man,  believe  It,,  that  knows  his  place,  to  the  gold- 
weight.  Fletcher  (and  another),  Jjove'a  Pilgrimage. 

3.  pi.  Scales  for  weighing  gold, 
goldworm  (gold'werm),  n.    A  glow-worm. 
goldy  (gol'di),  a.  and  n.     [<  ME.  goldy,  adj. ;  < 

gold  +  -?/!.]     I.t  a.  Of  a  gold  color.     MS. 
Cantab.  Pf.  i.  6,  f.  12.     (HalUweU.) 

II.  n.  [Sc. ;  also  written  goldie,  gooldie,  gow- 
die.  Ct.  goldfinch,  goldspink.]  1.  The  goldfinch 
Garduelis  elegans.  [Local,  Eng.] — 2.  The  yel- 
low bunting,  Emberiza  citrinelUi.   [Local,  Eng.] 

goldylocks, «.    See  goldilocks. 

goleH,  »■    An  obsolete  spelling  of  godP-. 

gole^  (gol),  n.  [E.  dial,  also  gool,  <  ME.  gdle,  < 
OP.  gole,  goule,  gule,  <  L.  gula,  throat:  see  gul- 
let, gules.]  It.  The  throat;  hence,  what  comes 
from  the  throat,  as  voice,  utterance,  or  saying. 

The  water  fonlis  han  here  hedis  leid 

Togedere,  and  of  a  short  avysement. 

Whan  everryche  hadde  his  large  gole  [var.  goles]  seyd. 

They  seyden  sothly  al  be  on  assent. 

Chmicer,  Parliament  of  Fowls,  L  566. 

2.  A  narrow  valley;  a  hollow  between  hills. — 

3.  A  ditch;  a  small  stream. — 4.  A  flood-gate; 
a  sluice.     [Prov.  Eng.  in  last  three  senses.] 

gole^t,  n.    An  obsolete  form  otjowl. 

goletH  (go'let),  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of 
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golet^  (go'let),  n.     [Origin  obscure.]    A  Cali- 
fornian  trout:  same  as  Dolly  Varden,  2. 

golf  (golf  or  gof),  71.  [Dial,  goff,  Se.  also  gouff; 
prob.  <  D.kolf  =  MLG.  kolve  =  OHG.  eholbo, 
clwlpo,  a  club,  MHa.  kolbe,  G.  kolbe,  kolben,  a 
club,  knob,  butt-end  of  a  gun,  a  retort,  =  leel. 
kolfr,  the  clapper  of  a  bell,  a  bulb,  a  bolt, 
kylfa,  a  club,  =  Sw.  kolf,  a  butt-end,  bolt,  re- 
tort, =  Dan.  kolv,  a  bolt,  shaft,  arrow  (kolbe, 
the  butt-end  of  a  weapon,  <  &.).  There  may 
be  a  remote  connection  with  club'^  and  chimp'-, 
q.  v.]  A  game  played  over  an  extensive  stretch 
of  ground  in  which  holes  about  4  inches  in  di- 
ameter are  placed  at  distances  from  100  to  500 
yards  apart.  It  is  played  by  one  or  two  on  a  side,  with 
speolal  implements  called  dubs,  and  with  balls  ol  gutta- 
percha weighing  1|  oz.,  or  a  little  less.  The  obj  ect  is  to  drive 
the  ball  from  each  hole  to  and  into  the  next ;  and  the  hole  or 
the  round  (usually  of  9  or  18  holes)  is  won  by  the  player  or 
Bide  that  accomplishes  this  in  the  lowest  strokes.  A  con- 
siderable variety  of  clubs  is  used  (the  driver,  spoon,  cleek, 
niblick.putter,  etc.),  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  game. 
dolt  had  its  birth  on  the  grass-covered  sandy  downs  or 
"links  •'  of  the  seaboard  of  Scotland,  but  is  now  extensively 
played  in  England  and  in  the  United  States. 

That  in  na  place  ol  the  realme  thair  be  vsit  fut-ballis, 
go^,  or  vther  sic  unprofltabill  sportis. 

Acts  James  IV.,  U91,  o.  63  (ed.  1666,  c.  32,  Murray). 

{{Jwmieson.) 

golf  (golf),  V.  i.    [<  golf,  m.]    To  play  at  golf. 
Excellent  golfing  sport  is  to  be  had. 

golf-club  (golf'Mub),  n.    1.  An  implement  for 
a 
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Golf-clubs. 
a,  long  spoon  (wood);  b,  lofting-iron  (iron)  ,  c,  niblick  (iron) ;  d, 
putter  (wood)  j  e,  mashy  (iron) ;  f,  driver  or  play-club  (wood) ;  g, 
cleik  (iron) ;  h,  brassy  niblick  (wood) :  i,  putter  (iron). 

driving  the  ball  in  golf .—  2.  A  club  or  company 
of  golfers. 

golfer  (gol'f er),  n.    One  who  plays  golf. 

golia  (go'li-a),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  A  bracelet  of  lac- 
quered wort,  richly  colored,  and  decorated  with 
tin-f  oU,  worn  by  women  in  India.  S.  K.  Hand- 
hook  Indian  Arts. 

goUard  (go'li-ard),  n.  [OF.  goliard,  goUiard, 
flouliard,  goulard,  a  buffoon,  jester,  glutton  (> 
ML.  goUardus),  <  gole,  golle,  goule,  the  gullet, 
mouth,  P.  giteule,  the  mouth,  jaws:  see  gole^, 
gullet.']  1.  A  buffoon  or  jester ;  specifically,  one 
of  an  order  or  class  of  inferior  monks  who  at- 
tended on  the  tables  of  the  richer  ecclesiastics 
as  professional  jesters  or  buffoons.  "  They  ap- 
pear to  have  been  in  the  clerical  order  somewhat  the  same 
*.lass  as  the  jongleurs  and  minstrels  among  the  laity,  riot- 
ous and  unthrifty  scholars  who  attended  on  the  tables  of 
The  richer  ecclesiastics,  and  gained  their  living  and  cloth- 
i  ig  by  practising  the  profession  ol  buffoons  and  jesters. 
The  name  appears  to  have  originated  towards  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century;  and,  in  the  documents  of  that  time, 
and  of  the  next  century,  is  always  connected  with  the  cleri- 
cal order."  Wright,  Walter  Mapes,  Prel.,  p.  x.  (HalliweU.) 
2.  One  of  the  writers  of  the  satirical  poems 
collectively  known  as  goliardery. 

goliardeist,  »•  [ME.,  also  gulardous;  <  goUard: 
see  goliard.]    Same  as  goliard. 

He  was  a  janglere  and  a  golyardeys. 

Chaiuxr,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  L  560. 
Thanne  greued  hym  a  goliardeys,  a  glotoun  ol  wordes, 
Piers  Plowman  (B),  Prol.,  1.  139. 

goliardery  (go'li-ar-dSr-i), «.  [<  goUard  +  -ery.] 
A  series  of  Latin  poems  written  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  satirizing  the  abuses  of  the 
church.     Milman. 

goliardic  (go-li-ar'dik),  a.  [<  goliard  +  -ic.] 
Pertaining  to  the  goliards  or  to  goliardery. 

Goliardic  poetiy  is  lurther  curious  as  showing  how  the 
classics  even  at  that  early  period  were  a  fountainhead  of 
pagan  inspuration.  Bneyc.  Brit.,  XX.  383. 

goliath  (go-li'ath),  11.  [<  Goliath,  the  Philis- 
tine giant  (1  Sam.  xvii.).]  1.  Same  as  go- 
liath-beetle. — 2.  In  ornith.,  the  giant  heron, 
Ardea  goliath,  of  Africa. — 3.  In  mech.,  a  form 
of  crane  of  exceptional  power. 

goUath-beetle  (go-li'ath-be"tl),  n.  A  huge  ee- 
tonian  lameUicoru  beetle  of  the  genus  Golia- 
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thus,  such  as  G.  giganteiis  of  Africa,  or  some 
other  member  of  the  Goliathidai. 

Goliathidae  (go-li-ath'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Go- 
liatAus  +  -idee.]  A  family  of  lamellicorn  beetles, 
taking  name  from  the  genus  Goliathus;  the  go- 
liath-beetles. 

Goliathus  (go-li'a-thus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Goliath, 
the  Philistine  giant :  se&  goliath.]  A  genus  of 
African  cetonian  lamellicorn  beetles  of  enor- 
mous size;  the  goliath-beetles.  G.  giganteus  is 
some  4  inches  long  and  2  inches  broad,  being  thus  one  ol 
the  largest  coleopters  known.  The  species  are  African, 
but  other  related  genera  contain  species  also  called  goliath- 
beetles. 

goliliat,  golillet,  »•  [Sp.  goUlla,  dim.  of  gola, 
neck,  throat,  gula,  throat:  see  gole^.]  A  little 
starched  band  sticking  out  under  the  chin,  like 
a  ruff.    Davies. 

Oh,  1  had  rather  put  on  the  English  pillory  than  that 
Spanish  golUia. 

Wycherley,  Gentleman  Dancing-Master,  iv.  1. 

golionf,  n.  [<  ME.  golion,  golione,  gulion,  <  OP. 
*golion,  aug.  of  gou^,  gole,  orig.  a  collar,  a  par- 
ticular use  of  goule,  gole,  the  throat:  see  gole^, 
gullet.]    A  cloak,  cape,  or  wrap. 

goUt,  m.  [Origin obscure.]  Ahand;aflst.  [Old 
cant.] 

Fie,  master  constable,  what  golls  you  have !  Is  Justice 
so  blind  you  cannot  see  to  wash  your  hands  ? 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Coxcomb,  i.  6. 

gollach  (gol'aeh),  n.  [Sc,  also  written g'oZoc7t, 
goloch;  <  Gael,  gobhlach,  forked,  <  gohhal,  also 
gabhal,  a  fork:  see  gable'^.]  The  common  ear- 
wig, Forficula  auricularis:  so  called  from  the 
forked  tail.  The  name  is  also  given  to  some 
similar  insects. 

goloe-shoesf,  ».  pi.  [An  aocom.  form,  like  gal- 
loshoes,  simulating  shoe,  of  goloshes,  galoshes: 
see  galosh.]    Galoshes.    See  galosh. 

goloret  (go-16r'),  adv.    Same  as  galore. 

golosh  (go-losh'),  n.  and  «.    Same  as  galosh. 

golp,  golpe  (golp),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  In 
her.,  a  roundel  of  a  purple  color. 

"  Wyndows,"  i.  e.  "wounds."  Koundles  purpure  are  so 
called  by  Bosswell,  the  derivation  being  obvious.  Most 
heralds  prefer  the  name  '■^gol'pes." 

Booke  of  Precedence  (B.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  L  104. 

golt  (golt),  n.    Same  as  gaW^. 

gomt,  «•    See  goorrfi. 

Gromarist  (go'mar-ist),  n.  [<  Gomarus  (see  def . ) 
+  -ist.]  A  follower  of  Prancis  Gomarus  (1563  - 
1641),  a  Dutch  disciple  of  Calvin.  The  (Jomarists, 
otherwise  called  Supraldpsarians  and  Antiremxmstrants, 
very  strongly  opposed  the  doctrines  of  Arminius,  adhering 
as  rigidly  to  those  of  Calvin.    Also  Gomarite. 

gomarita  (go-mar'i-ta),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  The  In- 
dian garden-wagtaU,  ^JfejBoncote  indioa. 

Gromarite  (go'mar-it),  n.  [<  Gomwrus  (see  Go- 
marist)  +  -ite^.']     Same  as  Gomarist. 

gombeenism  (gom-ben'izm),  n.  The  practice 
of  resorting  to  or  depending  on  money-lenders. 

gombeen-man  (gom-ben'man),m.  [It.]  Ausuri- 
ous  money-lender. 

gombo,  n.    See  gumbo^. 

gome^ti  n.    See  gumX. 

gome^t,  n.    See  goonfi. 

gomer^  (go'mer),  n.    Same  as  homer. 

We  will  no  more  murmur,  good  Lord,  but  ...  fill  up 
our  gomers  daily,  till  we  come  into  the  land  of  promise. 
J.  Bradford,  Works  (Parker  Soc,  1853),  II.  316. 

gomer^  (go'mer),  n.  [Named  after  its  inventor, 
Gomer.]  A  particular  form  of  chamber  in  ord- 
nance, consisting  in  a  conical  narrowing  of  the 
bore  toward  its  inner  end.  It  was  devised  for 
the  service  of  mortars  in  the  wars  of  the  first 
Napoleon. 

Gomera  (go-ma'ra),  n.  A  wine  made  in  the 
Canary  islands,  o'i  which  the  best  closely  re- 
sembles Madeira. 

gomerel  (gom'er-el),  n.  and  a.'  [Se.,  also  writ- 
ten gomrell,  gomral,  gamphrell;  origin  obscure. 
Cf .  gump.]  I.  n.  A  stupid  or  senseless  person ; 
a  blockhead. 

Ye  was  right  to  refuse  that  clavering  gomenl,  Sir  John. 
Saxon  and  Gael,  III.  73.    (Jamieson.) 

II.  a.  Stupid;  foolish. 

gomlah  (gom'la),  n.  [Cf .  Hind,  gamld,  a  flower- 
pot.] In  India,  a  water-jug  or  ewer,  usually 
of  earthenware.    Also  gamla. 

gommet,  »■  An  obsolete  form  of  gwifi.  Chau- 
cer. 

gOinmeline(gom'el-in),».  [Ct.  gammer.]  Same 
as  dextrine. 

gommer  (gom'6r),  ».  [G.  dial.]  Amel-com 
( Triticum  amyleum)  deprived  of  its  husks  by  the 
action  of  millstones,  much  esteemed,  especially 
in  Darmstadt,  in  the  preparation  of  soups. 

gomphi,  n.    Plural  of  gomphus,  2. 


gonaduct 

gomphiasis  (gom-B'a-sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  yo/t- 
(plamc,  toothache  or  gnashing  of  the  teeth,  < 
yoiiiploQ,  a  grinder-tooth,  molar;  cf.  ydfifog,  a, 
bolt,  nail,  bond,  fastening:  see  Gomphus.]  In 
pathol.,  looseness  of  the  teeth  (particularly  the 
molars)  in  their  sockets. 

Gomphinae  (gom-fi'ne),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Gomphus 
+  -ince.]  A  subfamily  otJEschnidce,  typified  by 
the  genus  Gomphus. 

Gomphocarpus  (gom-fo-kar'pus),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  yd/Kjiog,  a  bolt,  nail,  +  Kafrndq,  fruit.]  A  ge- 
nus of  aselepiadaeeous  herbs,  distinguished 
from  Asclepias  merely  by  the  absence  of  a  horn 
or  crest  on  the  hood.  The  species  are  chiefly  Afri- 
can, though  two  are  found  in  California.  Several  are  used 
medicinally,  and  G.  frutescens  is  frequently  cultivated  in 
greenhouses. 

gomphodont  (gom'fp-dont),  a.  [<  Gr.  y6/Kpa;, 
a  bolt,  nail,  +  bdoiig  (oSovt-)  =  E.  tooth;  cf.  gom- 
phosis.  ]  III  zool. ,  having  the  teeth  inserted  by 
gomphosis;  socketed,  as  teeth. 

gompholite  (gom'fo-lit),  n.  [<  Gr.  y6/i<l>o(,  a. 
bolt,  nail,  +  IWog,  stone.]     A  name  suggested 


by  Brongniart  as  the  equivalent  of  nag 
Gompholobium  (gom-fo-16'bi-um),  n.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  y6/i<poc,  a  bolt,  nail,  +  ?u>p6g,  the  pod  or 
capsule  of  legumes,  a  lobe  of  the  ear:  see  lobe.] 
A  genus  of  leguminous  shrubs,  with  terminal 
red  or  yellow  flowers  and  club-  or  wedge-shaped 
pods,  all  natives  of  Australia,  several  of  which 
have  been  in  cultivation  as  ornamental  plants. 
G.  uncinatum  is  said  to  be  poisonous  to  sheep. 
gomphosis  (gom-fo'sis),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  y6/iipu- 
aiQ,  a  bolting  together,  a  mode  of  articulation, 

<  jo/i<j>ovv,  fasten  with  bolts  or  naUs,  <  yo/Mpos,  a 
bolt,  a  nail.]  A  kind  of  synarthrosis  or  im- 
movable articulation  in  which  one  part  enters 
into  another  like  a  peg  or  nail.  The  socketing  of 
the  teeth  in  the  jaws  is  an  example.  It  is  also  called  en- 
gomphosis  and  articulation  by  implantation. 

Gomphrena  (gom-fre'na),  n.  [NL.,  a  corrupt 
form  of  L.  gromph(Bna  (Pliny),  a  kind  of  ama- 
ranth. Cf.  L.  gromphena  (Pliny),  a  Sardinian 
bird  of  the  crane  species.]  A  genus  of  herbs 
or  imdershrubs,  of  the  order  Amarantacece,  in- 
cluding about  80  species,  especially  abundant 
in  the  warmer  parts  of  America,  but  found  also 
in  southern  Asia  and  Australia.  The  small  flowers 
are  crowded  with  their  firm  scarious-colored  bracts  intO' 
usually  globose  heads,  which  retain  their  form  and  color 
alter  drying.  The  globe-amaranth  or  bachelor's-buttons, 
G.  globosa,  a  native  ol  India,  with  round  heads  ol  a  white, 
rose,  or  crimson  color,  is  common  in  gardens. 

Gomphus  (gom'f us),  n.  [NL.,  <  LL.  gomphus,  < 
Gr.  ydfi^oq,  a  bolt,  nail,  bond,  fastening ;  cf .  yo/i- 
ifiioq,  a  grinder,  molar;  Skt.  jambha,  the  teeth.] 
1.  The  typical  genus  of  Gomphinm,  having  the 
eyes  remote  and  the  ocelli  in  a  line.  G.  fror- 
ternus  is  a  dragon-fly,  yellow,  spotted  with 
black,  and  having  black  feet. —  2.  \l.  c;  pi. 
gomphi  (-fi).]   A  kind  of  sponge-spiciUe. 

The  dermal  spicules  [of  RosselUdce]  are  gomphi,  atamv 
and  oxeas.  Sollas,  Encyc.  Brit.,  XXII.  422. 

gomuti,  gomuto  (go-mo'ti,  -to),  «.  [Malay.l 
1.  The  sago-palm,  Arenga  saccharifera. — 2.. 
The  black  fiber  obtained  from  the  sago-palm, 
remarkable  for  its  power  of  resisting  decay  m 
water.  This  flber  is  manulactul'ed  into  cordage,  plaited 
into  ornaments,  employed  for  thatching,  and  put  to  va- 
rious other  similar  uses. 

gont,  V.  A  Middle  English  form  of  the  infinitive- 
go  and  of  the  past  participle  gone. 

gonad  (gon'ad),  n.  [<  NL.  gonas  (gonad-)  (see pi.. 
gonades),  <  Gr.  701^  or  ySvo^,  generation,  seed, 

<  ylyveoBai,  yeviadai,  be  produced,  =  L.  gignere, 
oil.  genere,  produce,  beget:  see  genus,  gener- 
ate, etc.]  In  Mol.,  a  germ-gland;  a  germinal 
or  reproductive  gland  or  organ,  in  the  widest 
sense,  producing  sperm-cells  or  egg-cells;  an 
ovary  or  a  spermary,  of  whatever  kind,  in  a 
primitive  or  an  indifferent  state. 

The  generative  products,  detached,  as  is  usual  in  C!<b1o- 
mata,  from  definite  ^o?i(m2s  developed  on  its  [the  coBloma'sJ 
lining  membrane. 

E.  R.  Larikeeter,  Enoyc.  Brit.,  XIX.  432. 

gonad-duct  (gon'ad-dukt),  n.  See  gonaduct 
gonades  (gon'a-dez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of  gonasr 
see  gonad.]  In  physiol.,  the  essential  sexual 
organs  of  either  sex,  as  distinguished  from  the 
accessory  genitals;  the  sexual  glands,  whether 
ovary  or  testis  or  both  together. 
gonaduct  (gon'a-dukt),  n.  [Contr.  of  gonad- 
duct,  <  gonad  +"duct.]  The  duet  of  a  gonad; 
the  special  tube  which  conveys  the  product  of 
generation  in  either  sex  from  the  place  where 
it  is  generated  to  the  exterior.  The  oviducts 
and  sperm-ducts  are  both  gonaducts.  Prefer- 
ably gonad-duct. 


gonaduct 

They  possesB  a  well-developed  ccelom,  blood-vessele  with 
red  blood,  a  segmental  series  ol  nephridia  (modified  in 
some  as  gonaducts).  Eneyc.  Brit.,  XXIV.  183. 


gonagra  (|^6-nag'ra),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  y6vv,  =  E. 
knee,  +  ay  pa,  a  taking  (used  for  'gout,'  as  in 
podagra).']  lapathol.,  an  affection  of  the  knee ; 
gout  or  rheumatism  in  the  knee. 

gonakie  (gon'a-ke),  n.  [African.]  The  Aca- 
cia AraUea,  which  yields  a  hard  and  diirable 
wood. 

gonal  (go'nal),  a.  [<  gorir^s  +  -al.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  gonys  of  a  laird's  bill;  gonydeal: 
as,  the  gonal  angle.     Coues. 

gonalgia  (go-nal'ji-a),  n.    Same  as  gonyalgia. 

gonangia,  «.    Plural  of  gonangimn. 

gonangial  (go-nan'ji-al),  a.  [<  gonangi-wm  + 
-al.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  a 
gonangium;  gonothecal. 

gonangimn  (go-nan' ji-um),M.;  Tpl.  gonangia  (-sf). 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  ydvoc,  generation,  seed,  +  ayyeiov",  a 
vessel.]  In  eooL,  an  organ  of  some  Hydrozoa. 
It  is  formed  upon  the  blastostyle  by  the  splitting  of  the 
ectoderm  into  an  inner  layer,  which  invests  the  central 
axis  formed  by  the  endodenu  with  the  prolongation  of 
the  somatic  cavity,  and  an  outer  layer,  chiefly  or  entirely 
chitinouB.  Budding  gonophores  project  into  or  emerge 
from  the  interspace  between  these  layers.  See  cut  under 
Campanularia. 

In  Dicoryne  conf  erta,  the  gonophore  contained  in  a  go- 

nangiuvi  ...  is  set  free  as  a  ciliated  bitent^culate  body. 

Huxley,  Xn&t.  Invert.,  p.  120. 

gonapophyses,  n.    Plural  of  gonapophysis. 

gonapophysial  (gon"a-po-fiz'i-al),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  or  of  the  nature  oiE  a  gonapophysis. 

gonapophysis  (gon-a-pof 'i-sis),  n. ;  pi.  gonapo- 
physes (-sez).  [<  Gr.  ydvog,  generation,  +  ano- 
fvaig,  an  outgrowth,  process :  see  apophysis.'] 
One  of  the  paired  pieces  forming  the  external 
genital  organs  of  insects,  in  the  female  they  are 
appendages  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  ventral  abdominal  seg- 
ments, which  form  the  ovipositor  or  sting ;  In  the  male 
they  are  attached  to  the  ninth  or  tenth  segment  and  be- 
come the  clasping-organs. 

In  the  female  [cockroach],  .  .  .  on  the  sternal  region  be- 
hind the  vulva,  between  it  and  the  anus,  arises  a  pair  of 
elongated  processes,  divided  into  two  portions.  .  .  .  They 
embrace  and  partly  ensheath  two  other  processes  having 
somewhat  the  shape  of  knife-blades.  .  .  .  Of  these,  which 
may  be  termed  gonapophyses,  the  study  of  their  develop- 
ment shows  that  the  posterior  bifid  pair  belong  to  the 
ninth  somite,  while  the  anterior  pair  belong  to  the  eighth. 
.  .  .  These  plates  and  hooks  [of  the  male  cockroach]  ter- 
minate processes  of  the  sternal  region  of  the  tenth  somite, 
on  each  side  of  the  aperture  of  the  vas  deferens;  and 
therefore  though  they  are  of  the  same  nature  as  the  gona- 
pophyses of  the  female,  they  are  not  their  exact  homo- 
fogues.  Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  pp.  349,  350. 

Gr. 
In 
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1 .  A  flat-bottomed  boat,  very  long  and  narrow, 
formerly  almost  the  exclusive  means  of  convey- 
ance in  Venice,  on  the  canals,  but  now  super- 


gonarthritis  (gon-ar-thri'tis),  n.  [NL.,  < 
y6vv,  =  E.  Icnee,  +  apdpov,  a  joint,  +  -itis.  ] 
pathol.,  inflammation  of  the  knee-joint. 

gonarthrocace  (gon-ar-throk'a-se),  n.  [NL., 
<  Gr.  y6w,  =.-  E.  Icnee,  +  apdpov,  a  joint,  +  KaKq, 
badness:  see  arfhrooace.]  In  jpoifeoZ.,  cancer- 
ous condition  or  ulceration  of  the  knee-joint. 

Gonatopides  (gon-a-top'i-dez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Qonatopus  +  -ides^.]  A  group  of  parasitic  hy- 
menopterous  insects,  of  the  family  Proctotry- 
pidce,  taking  name  from  the  genus  Gonatopus : 
same  as  Dryimnm.     Westwood,  1840. 

Gonatopns  (go-nat'o-pus),  n.  [NL.  (Ljunghj 
1810),  <  Gr.  y&Dv  (yavar-),  =  E.  knee,  +  ■uroiic  (Tod-) 
=  Kfoot.]  A 
genus  of  ich- 
neumon-flies 
of  the  family 
Proctotrupi- 
dee  and  sub- 
family Dry- 
inince,  hav- 
ing raptorial 
fore  tarsi  and 
no  wings. 
They  are  para- 
sitic on  leaf- 
hoppers.  There 
are  several  Eu- 
ropean and 
North  Ameri- 
can species,  as 
Q.  contortulus 
of  Connecticut. 

Gond  (gond),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  One  of  an  abori- 
ginal race  in  central  India  and  the  Decoan,  be- 
Seved  to  be  of  Dravidian  stock. 

gondelo  (feon'de-lo),  n.    See  gondola,  2. 

gondola  (gon'do-ia),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  and  E. 
and  U.  8.  dial,  gondola,  gondelo,  gundelo,  etc. ;  = 
D.  G.  gondel  =  Dan.  8w.  gondol  =  F.  gondole  = 

.  Sp. gdndola  =  Pg.  gondola,  < It. gondola, "^m-of 

gonda,  formerly  used  in  the  same  sense  (cf .  ML. 

goMdeia,  a  kind  of  boat),  prob.  <  Gt.  K6v6v,a, 

drinking-vessel:  said  to  be  a  Pers.  word ;  prob. 
■  <  Pers.  ktmdii,  an  earthen  vessel,  a  butt,  vat.] 


Gcnatofius  contortulus.    (Line  shows  natural 
size.)    a,  riglit  fore  leg,  higlily  magnified. 


Venetian  Gondola. 

seded  in  part  on  the  chief  canals  by  small  om- 
nibus-steamers.   A  gondola  of  middle  size  is  about  30 
feet  long  and  6  feet  broad,  terminating  at  each  end  in  a 
sharp  elevated  point  or  peak,  and  is  usually  propelled  by  a 
single  rower.    (See  s'omJoZier.)   Toward  the  center  there  is 
in  some  a  curtained  cabin  for  the  passengers.    Gondolas 
are  now  always  black  tiu-oughout,  in  consequence  of  an 
old  law  against  extravagance  in  ornamentation. 
He  saw  whereas  did  swim 
Along  the  shore,  as  swift  as  glaunce  of  eye, 
A  litle  QonAelay.  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  vi.  2. 


A  gondola  with  two  oars  at  Venice  is  as  magnificent  as 
a  coach  and  six  horses  with  a  large  equipage  in  another 
country.      Addison,  Remarks  on  Italy  (ed.  Bohn),  I.  887. 

Didst  ever  see  a  Gondola!  for  fear       , 
You  should  not,  I'll  describe  it  you  exactly : 

'Tis  a  long  cover'd  boat  that's  common  here,  , 
Carved  at  the  prow,  built  lightly  but  compactly. 

Eow'd  by  two  rowers,  each  call'd  "Gondolier," 
It  glides  along  the  water  looking  blackly, 

Just  like  a  coffin  clapt  in  a  canoe. 

Where  none  can  make  out  what  you  say  or  do. 

Byron,  Beppo,  st.  19. 

2.  A  lighter  or  large  flat-bottomed  boat  on  the 
rivers  of  New  England.  In  this  use  also  gon- 
delo, gundelo. — 3t.  A  small  boat  used  to  trans- 
port the  passengers  or  crew  of  a  ship  to  and 
from  the  shore. 

They  found  that  the  captain,  his  wife,  and  principal 
passengers  had  forsaken  the  bark,  and  were  gone  ashore 
in  the  gondelo.  J.  Barrow,  Sir  F.  IDrake,  p.  59. 

4. "On  a  railroad,  a  gondola  car.  See  below. 
[TJ.  S.]  —  5.  A  vase  or  bowl  of  decorative 
character  having  a  wide  mouth,  and  usually 
of  greater  breadth  than  height :  a  term  applied 
especially  to  carved  vessels  in  crystal,  agate, 
and  similar  materials. —  6.  [cap.]  [NX.]  In 
conch.,  a  genus  of  gastropods:  same  as  Cym- 

hium,  1.    Mruisac,  1821 Gondola  car,  a  railroad 

freight-car  with  low  sides  sectired  by  stanchions  to  a  plat- 
form body.    Sometimes  the  sides  are  hinged  to  the  body. 
[U.  S.] 
gondolet,  n.     [<  P.  gondole,  <  It.  gondola,  a  gon- 
dola: see  gro»(toi!<i.]    Same  as  groredote. 

Bowing  upon  the  water  in  a  gondole. 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  ill.  2. 

gondolet  (gon'do-let),  n.  [<  It.  gondoletta,  dim. 
of  gondola,  a  gondola :  see  gondola.]  A  small 
gondola. 

That  grand  Canale,  where  (stately)  once  a  yeare 
A  fleete  of  bridall  gondolets  appeare. 

Dekker,  London's  Tempe. 

gondolier  (gon-do-ler'),  n.  [Formerly  also  gon- 
doleer;  =P.  gondolier, <.  It.  gondoUere,<.  gondola, 
a  gondola:  see  gondola.]  A  man  who  rows  a 
gondola,  when  there  is  but  one,  he  stands  at  the  stem ; 
there  is  sometimes  a  second  at  the  bow. .  Gondoliers  were 
formerly  celebrated  for  their  songs,  and  are  noted  for  the 
dexterity  with  which  they  manage  their  craft. 

I  meane  those  seducing  and  tempting  gondoleers  of  the 
Kialto  bridge.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  211. 

In  Venice  Tasso's  echoes  are  no  more. 
And  silent  rows  the  songless  gondolier. 

Byron,  OhUde  Harold,  iv.  3. 

gondolo  (gon'do-16),  n.    8ee  gondola. 

Gondula  (gon'du-la),  n.  [NL.,  <  It.  gondola,  a 
boat:  see  gondola'.]  A  genus  of  pennatuloid 
polyps,  typical  of  the  family  GonduUdw.  The 
type  is  G.  mirabilis,  which  is  obtained  by 
dredging  off  the  Norwegian  coast  at  a  depth  of 
180  fathoms. 

Gondulidse  (gon-du'li-de),  n.pl,  [NL.,  <  Gon- 
dula +  -idee.]  A  family  of  Pennatulida,  with  a 
fixed  staLUess  bilateral  polypidom,  having  a 
rachis  with  a  hollow  canal  divided  by  four  con- 
vergent longitudinal  septa,  and  on  each  side 
subspiral  polypigerous  ridges  strengthened 
with  calcareous  spicules. 

gone  (gdn),  p.  a.  [Bee  go.]  1.  Lapsed;  lost; 
hopeless :  beyond  recovery :  in  a  gone  case  and 
similar  phrases. 

When  it  is  come  to  that,  it  is  commonly  a  gone  case 
with  persons  [backsliderslas  to  those  convletionsi 

J.  Mwa/rds,  Virorks  C1866),  IV.  411. 


gong 

2.  Characterized  by  a  sinking  sensation,  as  if 
about  to  faint ;  weak  and  faint:  as,  a  (/one  feel- 
ing.—  3.  In  archery,  wide  of  the  mark  or  beyond 
bounds :  said  of  an  arrow. 
Eschewing  short,  or  gone,  or  eyther  syde  wyde. 

Ascham,  ToxophUus,  p.  18  (reprint). 
An  arrow  is  said  to  be  gone  when  it  may  from  its  flight 
be  judged  to  fall  wide  of,  or  far  from,  the  mark. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  IL  378. 
An  arrow  is  said  to  be  gone  when  it  will  fly  beyond  the 
target.  M.  and  W.  Thompson,  Archery,  P-  53. 

A  gone  case.    See  def.  1. — A  gone  coon.    See  coon. 
goneness  (gdn'nes),  n.     [<  gone  +  -ness.]    A 
faint  or  sinking  sensation ;   f aintness :   as,  a 
feeling  of  goneness.    ^CoUoq.] 

I  .  .  .  excused  myself  upon  the  plea  that  I  had  no  ap- 
petite so  early  in  the  morning.  '*  Ah,"  said  Mrs.  Bent, 
"just  like  you  was,  cousin  'Mandy  Jane — a  goneness." 

Atlantic  Monthly,  LIII.  638. 

Gonepteryx  (go-nep'te-riks),  n.     [NL.,  badly 
formed,  more  correctly  Goniapteryx,  and  prop. 
Goniopteryx,  <  Gr.  yavia,  an  angle, -+  Tzrepv^, 
wing.]     A  genus  of  ^ierian  buttemies,  of  the 
family  PapiUonidce:  so  called  from  the  angula- 
tion of  the  wings.    Q.  rhamni  is  the  common  Euro- 
pean brimstone-butterfly,  of  a  yellow  color,  expanding 
a^ut  2^.inches.    Its  larva  feeds  on  the  buckthorn.    Q.- 
elmpatra  is  a  widely  diffused  old-world  species.    G.  elo- 
rinde  and  G,  maerula  are  two  large  Mexican  forms.    Also 
written  Gonopteryx.    See  cut  of  brimstone-butterfly,  under 
brvmstone. 
goner  (g6n'6r),  n.     One  who  or  that  which  is 
lost,  ruined,  or  past  recovery.    [Colloq.] 
gonfalon  (gon'f a-lon),  n.     [A  corruption  of  the 
earlier  gonfanon,  q.  v.]  Originally,  a  banderole 
or  small  pennon  attached  to  a  lanoe  or  spear ;  . 
an  -ensign  or  standard,  especially  one  having 
two  or  three  streamers  or  tails,  fixed  on  a  frame 
made  to  turn  like  a  ship's  vane,  or  suspended 
from  a  6ross-yard,  as  in  the  case  of  the  papal 
or  ecclesiastical  gonfalon.    See  labarum.  The 
person  intrusted  with  the  gonfalon  in  the  medieval  repub- 
lican cities  of  Italy  was  often  the  chief  person  in  the  state. 
Ten  thousand  thousand  ensigns  high  advanced. 
Standards  and  goritfaZons  'tvixt  van  and  rear 
Stream  in  the  air,  and  for  distinction  serve 
Of  hierarchies,  of  orders,  and  degrees. 

Milton,  P.  1.,  V.  689. 
There  came  an  image  in  Life's  retinue 
That  had  Love's  wings  and  bore  his  gonfalon. 

J>.  G.  Mossetti,  Sonnets,  Death-in-Iove. 

gonfalonier  (gon'^'far-lo-ner'),  n.  [A  corruption 
of  the  earlier  gonfdnonier,  q.  v.]  1 .  The  bearer 
of  a  gonfalon;  a  chief  standard-bearer. — 2.  In 
the  middle  ages,  the  title  of  the  chief  magistrate 
of  Florence  and  other  Italian  republics,  elected 
by  the  people,  in  some  Italian  cities  the  title  con- 
tinued in  use  till  modem  times,  the  gonfaloniers  being  in 
some  instances  mayors  and  in  others  officers  of  police. 
The  dukes  of  Parma  and  of  some  other  cities  bore  the  title 
of  "gonfaloniers  of  the  church." 

Had  she  [Florence]  not  her  private  councUs  debating, 
her  great  council  resolving,  and  her  magistrates  execut- 
ing? Was  not  the  rotation,  too,  provided  for  by  the  an- 
nual election  of  her  gonfalonier  ? 

Bp.  Wren,  Monarchy  Asserted,  x. 

It  was  enacted  that  the  gonfalonier  should  always  re- 
side with  the  signori,  and  have  four  thousand  armed  men 
under  his  command.  J..  Adams,  Works,  V.  20. 

gonfanont  (gon'fa-non),  n.  [<  ME.  gonfanon, 
gonfanoun,  gonfa/ynoun,  etc.,  <  OP.  gonfanon, 
gunfarmn,  F.  gonfalon  =  Pr.  gonfano,  gonfoAno, 
golfaino,  etc.,  =  Sp.  gonfalon  =  Pg.  gonfaUlo  = 
It.  gonfalone,  <  ML.  gonfanoun-),  gimtfamo(n-), 
a  banner,  <  OHG.  gundfano  (=  AS.  guthfana  = 
leel.  gwnnfani),  a  battle-standard,  <  gund,  guni 
(=  AS.  gUth  =  loel.  gunnr,  gudhr),  battle,  + 
fano,  nom>,  MHG.  G.  fahne  (=  AB.fana),  a  ban- 
ner: see/amei,  «a»e.  Now ^o»/aZo«,  q.  v.]  The 
earlier  form  of  gonfalon. 

And  that  was  he  that  bare  the  ensaigne 

Of  worship,  and  the  gauffaucon  [read  gvtifanxmn]. 

Rom.  of  the  Base,  1. 1201. 
The  fallen  gonfoMon  of  Harold,  on  which  the  skill  of 
English  hands  had  so  vainly  wrought  the  golden  form  of 
the  Fighting  Man. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Norman  Conquest,  IV.  40. 

gonfanoniert,  n.  [Cf.  ME.  gunfaneur,  <  OF. 
gonfanier;  later  OP.  gonfanonnier,  gonfaUmnier, 
<  gonfanon,  a  banner :  see  gonfanon.]  The  ear- 
lier form  of  gonfalonier. 

gongH,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  gang. 

gong2  (gong),  n.  [<  Malay  agong  or  gong,  a 
gong.]  1.  A  nusical  instrument,  of  Asiatic 
origin,  consisting  of  a  large  shallow  metallic 
bowl,  mado  of  an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin,  which 
is  struck  with  a  stick  having  a  stuffed  leather 
hoad.  The  tone  produced  is  composite,  and  useful  only 
lOr  emphasis  or  for  an  overpowering  noise ;  and  the  gong 
hac  been  much  used  as  an  instrument  of  call  where  a  far- 
reaching  sound  is  required,  as  in  hotels  and  steamboats. 
Also  called  gon^-gong. 

2.  A  stationary  beU  in  the  form  of  a  shallow 
bowl,  which  is  struck  with  a  hammer. 


gong-bell 

gong-bell  (gong'bel),  n.     Same  as  gong^,  2. 

gong-gong  (gong'gong),  n.    Same  as  gong^,  1. 

gong-nanuner  (gong'nam"6r),  n.  The  hammer 
by  which  a  gong  is  struck. 

gong-metal  (gong'mef'al),  n.  The  metal  of 
which  gongs  are  made : '  an  alloy  consisting  of 
about  four  parts  of  copper  and  one  of  tin. 

Gongora  (gong'go-ra),  n.  [In  honor  of  Don  A. 
Cabellero  y  G6ngord,  a  viceroy  of  New  Grana- 
da.] A  singular  genus  of  epiphytic  orchids  of 
tropical  America,  including  about  20  species, 
several  of  which  are  in  cultivation.  They  have 
large  plaited  leaves  and  drooping  racemes  of 
rather  large  flowers. 

Gongoresaue  (gong-go-resk'),  a.  [<  Gdngora 
(see  def.)  +  -esque.'i  Resembling  Gfingora,  a 
Spanish  poet,  or  his  style.    See  Gongorism. 

He  ia  Oongoretque  in  hia  style,  as  is  Quintana. 

Tiehnor,  Span.  lit.,  III.  92. 

Gongorism  (gong'go-rizm),  n.  [<  Sp.  Gongoris- 
mo,  <  Gdngora  (see  def.)  -t-  -ismo,  B.  -ism.^  A 
Mnd  of  affected  elegance  of  style  introduced 
into  Spanish  literature  in  imitation  of  that 
of  the  Spanish  poet  G6ngora  y  Argote  (1561- 
1627). 

A  folio  volume,  with  numerous  plates,  .  .  .  notwith- 
standing the  Qfmgorism  of  its  style,  is  a  book  to  be  read 
for  the  history  of  Spanish  art.    Ticknor,  Span.  Lit.,  I.  32. 

Tales  .  .  .  told  in  that  euphuistic  language  which  more 
or  less  corresponded  in  date  or  character  with  gongorism 
in  Spain.  Quarterly  Rev.,  CLXIII.  39. 

gong-stand  (gong'stand),  n.  An  open  frame 
used  for  suspending  a  Chinese  gong,  so  that  it 
can  be  sounded  with  convenience. 

gongyli,  n.     Plural  of  gongylus,  1. 

Gongylospermese  (gon"ji-lo-sper'mf-e),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  yo-jryv7MQ,  round,  +  atrkp/ia,  seed.] 
In  the  systems  of  classification  of  Agardh  and 
Harvey,  a  division  of  the  cryptogamic  order 
Floridew,  in  which  the  spores  are  JEeaped  toge- 
ther without  order:  distinguished  from  the 
Desmiospermeoe,  in  which  the  spores  are  ar- 
ranged in  a  definite  manner.  The  distinction 
has  less  value  than  was  formerly  supposed. 

gongylus  (gon'ji-lus),  n.  [Nli.,  <  Gr.  yoyyiiM, 
round.]  1.  PI.  gongyli  (-11).  In  hot.:  (a)  A 
name  given  to  a  spore  of  certain  fungi.  Imp. 
Diet,  (b)  A  round,  hard,  deciduous  body  con- 
nected with,  the  reproduction  of  certain  sea- 
weeds. Imp.  Diet. — 3.  [cop.]  In  gaol.:  (a) 
A  genus  of  orthopterous  insects.  Thunberg, 
1812.  (6)  A  genus  of  lizards,  of  the  family 
SepidcB.     Wagler,  1830. 

Gonia  (go'ni-a),  n.  [NL.  (Meigen,  1826),  so 
called  from  the  angled  antennal  bristle,  <  Gr. 
■yuvia,  a  corner,  an  angle.]  1.  A  genus  of  flies, 
of  the  family  Taehinidee.  They  are  rather  large  black 
or  blackish-brown  species,  with  the  abdomen  usually  red- 
dish-yellow. They  occur  in  Europe  and  America,  and  are 
parasitic.  G.  fasciata  of  Europe  is  found  in  bumblebees' 
nests,  while  other  species  infest  the  laryee  of  lepidopterous 
insects. 

2.  A  genus  of  tineid  moths,  of  the  family  Ge- 
leehiidw.  The  sole  species  is  the  German  G. 
pudorina.  Heineman,  1870. — 3.  [Z.  c]  Plural 
of  gonion. 

Goniaster  (go-ni-as't6r),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  yavta, 
a  corner,  angle,  -t-  aar^p,  a  star:  see  aster^.']  A 
genus  or  starfishes,  giving  name  to  the  family 
Goniasteridce.    L.  Agassis. 

Goniasteridae  (g6"ni-as-ter'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
<  Goniaster  +  4d(B.'\  A  family  of  starfishes,  of 
the  order  Asteroidea,  of  pentagonal  shape,  with 
slightly  projecting  arms,  two  rows  of  suckers, 
usually  two  rows  of  comparatively  large  mar- 
ginal plates,  and  the  skeleton  at  least  in  part 
formed  of  rounded  or  polygonal  ossicles.  It  in- 
cludes some  particularly  large  and  handsome 
species,  known  as  eushion-stars. 

goniatite  (go'ni-a-Ut),  n.  [<  NL.  Goniatites.'] 
A  fossil  eephalopod  of  the  family  Gomatitidw. 

Goniatites  (g6"ni-ar-ti'tez), 
n.  [NL.  (Haan,  1825),  ap- 
par.  an  error  for  *  Gonialites, 
irreg.  <  Gr.  yuvia,  an  angle, 
+  XidoQ,  a  stone  (see  -lite).'] 
A  genus  of  fossil  ammo- 
nites, giving  name  to  the 
family  Goniatitidw,  having 
a  discoid  shell  with  angu- 
lated  lobed  sutures. 

Until  some  twelve  years  ago, 
GoniatUee  had  not  been  found       conrntiM  h^Umi. 
lower  than  the  Devonian  rocks; 

but  now,  in  Bohemia,  they  have  been  found  in  rocks  class- 
ed as  Silurian.        H.  Speruier,  Universal  Progress,  p.  341. 


goniatitic  (g6"ni-a-tit'ik),  a. 
related  to  the  goniatites. 


Resembling  or 
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goniatitid  (go-ni-at'i-tid),  n.  A  member  of  the 
GoniatitidoB. 

Goniatitidae  (go'ni-a-tit'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Goniatites  +  -idee.']  A  family  of  fossil  cepha- 
lopods,  typified  by  the  genus  Goniatites. 

goniatitinula  (g6"ni-a-ti-tin'u-la),  n.;  pi.  go- 
niatitinulce  (-le).  [NL.,  <  Goniatites  +  4na  + 
-ula.]  The  larval  stage  of  development  among 
ammonoids  in  which  they  resemble  the  adults 
of  the  Goniatitidm.  Hyatt,  Proc.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat. 
Hist.,  1887. 

gouidangium  (gon-i-dan'ji-um),  n. ;  pi.  gomdan- 
gia  (-a).  [NL.,  <  gomdium  +  Gr.  ayyeiov,  a  ves- 
sel, receptacle,  <  ayyoc,  a  vessel.]  In  mycol.,  a 
sporangium  within  which  asexual  spores  (go- 
nidia,  conidia)  are  produced,  as  in  Mucor. 

gonidia,  n.    Plural  of  gonidium. 

gonidial  (go-nid'i-al),  a.  [<  gonidium  +  -al.] 
Pertaining  to,  of  the  nature  of,  or  containing 
a  gonidium :  as,  the  gonidial  grooves  of  a  sea- 
anemone,  serving  to  convey  ova. 

The  spores  produced  from  the  ostensible  fructification 
in  this  Class  are  all  non-sexual  or  gonidial. 

W.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros.,  §  318. 
Gonidial  layer  or  stratum,  in  heteromerous  lichens,  the 
layer  or  stratum  in  which  the  gonidia  are  situated,  next 
beneath  the  upper  cortical  layer. 

The  colourable  material  in  the  Farmelise  is  found  un- 
derneath the  gonidial  layer. 

W.  L.  lAncisay,  Chemical  £.eaction  in  Lichens. 

gonidic  (go-nid'ik),  a.    Same  as  gonidial. 

gonidimiuin  (gon-i-dim'i-um),  n.;  pi.  gonidimia 
(-a).  [NL.,  <  gonid(ium)  +  (gon)imium.]  A  go- 
nidioid  cell  that  is  smaller  than  a  gonidium 
proper,  and  intermediate  between  a  gonidium 
and  a  gonimium.  Gonidimia  occur  In  Peltigera  and 
some  other  genera  of  lichens.  To  these  also  belong  hyme- 
nial  gonidia,  which  are  often  very  minute,  and  are  pres- 
ent in  the  thalamium.  Also  called  leptogonidium.  See 
gonidium. 

Green  cells  gonidia  rather  than  gonimia ;  butNylander 
takes  them  for  intermediate  between  the  two  sorts  -r  go- 
nidimia, Nyl.  JE.  Tuckerman,  N.  A.  Lichens,  i.  103. 

gouidiogenous  (go-nid-i-oj'e-nus),  a.    [<  go- 
nidium +  Gr.  -yew/f,  producing:  see  -genous.] 
Producing  or  having  the  power  to  produce  go- 
nidia. 
The  origin  of  the  first  cortical  gonidiogemms  cellules. 
Encyc.  Brit.,  XIV.  557. 

gonidioid  (go-nld'i-oid),  a.  [<  gonidium  +  -oid.] 
Resembling'  the  gonidia  of  lichens :  said  of  cer- 
tain algie. 

Many  of  these  forms  are  more  or  less  similar  to  gonidi- 
oid  algee.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIV.  556. 

goni^iopliore  (go-nid'i-o-for),  n.  [<  NL.  goni- 
dium +  Gr.  -(pipog,  <  fepetv  =  B.  bear^.]  In  myeol., 
a  conidiophore. 

The  Basldiomycetes  are  wholly  asexual  forms,  their  so- 
called  fruit  representing  a  complex  gonidiophare. 

Nature,  XXXV.  578. 

gonidiose  (go-nid'i-6s),  a.  [<  gonidi-um  +  -ose.] 
Containing  or  provided  with  gonidia. 

Plants  of  some  lower  tribes,  e.  g.,  Graphidei  and  Verru- 
cariee,  in  which  the  thallus  is  but  sparingly  gonidiose,  and 
the  life  consequently  is  shorter.     Enoyc.  Brit.,  XIV.  568. 

gonidium  (go-nid'i-um),  n.;  ^\.  gonidia  (-a). 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  yov^,  generation,  seed,  +  dim.  term. 
-idim>.]  1.  In  algol.,  a  reproductive  body  pro- 
duced asexuaUy,  as  a  tetraspore  or  zoospore. 
By  some  authors  the  term  is  made  to  include  also  the 
asexual  reproductive  bodies  of  fungi  and  other  crypto- 
gams, being  in  this  sense  synonymous  with  conidium. 
2.  In  bryol.,  a  cell  filled  with  granules.  Brai- 
thwaite. —  3.  One  of  the  green  or  ohlorophj^l- 
bearing  elements  of  lichens,  usually  occurring  in 
the  thaUi  in  a  distinct  layer,  but  sometimes  not 
definitely  arranged.  They  are  usually  variously  round- 
ed cells,  distinct  or  in  chains  or  filaments,  and  multiply 
by  fission.  They  were  formerly  supposed  to  be  produced 
by  the  hyphoe  of  the.  thallus  at  their  tips ;  but  some  recent 
observers  hold  that  they  are  formed  endogenously  in  all 
parts  of  the  lichen  and  its  fruit ;  others  believe  that  they 
originate  entirely  outside  and  independently  of  the  lichen. 
The  various  forms  of  gonidia  are  found  to  resemble  close- 
ly various  forms  of  fresh-water  algae.  The  Schwendene- 
rian  hypothesis  asserts  that  the  gonidia  are  algse,  and  that 
the  fungoid  part  of  the  lichen  is  a  fungus  parasitic  upon 
them.  Several  forms  have  been  named,  as  follows  :  (a) 
Eugonidia,  or  gonidia  proper,  those  having  a  pure  chloro- 
phyl -green  color.  They  are  subdivided  into  (1)  haplogo- 
nidia,  resembling  Protoccua;  (2)  platygonidia,  depressed 
and  variously  membranously  connected  gonidia ;  (3)  chro- 
olepogonidia  or  chrysogonidia,  which  contain  orange 
granules ;  (4)  confervog<midia,  resembling  Covfervce.  (b) 
Gonidimia,  smaller  than  gonidia  proper,  and  intermediate 
between  them  and  gonimia.  They  include  hymeoial  go- 
nidia. (c)  Gonimia,  which  are  glaucous-green  or  bluish. 
They  include  varieties  named  and  characterized  as  fol- 
lows :  (1)  liaplogonimia,  large,  simple,  or  in  small  groups ; 
(2)  HrogoniTtvia,  which  are  scytonerooid  or  sirosiphonoid, 
tanicated,  and  are  characteristic  of  Ephebaceij  (3)  fuyrmo- 
gonimia,  the  commonest  form,  which  ai'e  smaller,  in  rao- 
niliform  chains,  are  contained  in  syngonimia,  and  occur  in 
CoUemaeei ;  (4)  speirogonimia,  like  the  preceding,  but  not 
moniliform,  and  in  globose  syngonimia.  Also  called  chro- 
midvum. 


goniometer 

The  primordial  cell  should  be  referable  either  to  hypha 
or  gonidium.  B.  Tuckerman,  M.  A.  Lichens,  fnt 

But  after  this  contusion  and  the  non-reproductive  char- 
acter of  Wallroth's  gonidia  had  long  been  recognised,  the 
expression  was  still  retained  in  an  altered  sense  for  the 
Algse  of  the  Lichen-thallus,  and  with  it  the  terms  gonidial 
layer  or  gonimic  layer  (stratum  gonimion),  hymenial  go- 
nidia,  and  others  of  the  same  kind. 

De  Bary,  Fungi  (trans.),  p.  417. 

Hymenial  gonidia,  which  are  often  very  minute,  and 
are  present  in  the  thalamium  (destitute  of  parapbyses)  of 
various  Pyrenocarpet  Encyc.  BrU.,SXY.  656. 

gonimia,  n.    Plural  of  gonimium. 

gonimic  (go-nim'ik),  a.  [<,gon,imAum  +  4e.]  Re- 
lating to  gonimia ;  containing  gonimia :  as,  the 
gonimic  tissue  of  Collema.    Also  gonimous. 

Thallus  not  gelatinous,  with  a  gonidial,  rarely  gonimia 
stratum.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XIV.  661. 

Gonimic  layer,  a  gonidial  layer  in  which  the  algoid  cells 
are  gonimia. 
gonimium  (go-nim'i-um),  n.;  pi.  gqnimia  (-a). 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  yovi/iog,  able  to  produce  (cf.  y^vog, 
generation,  seed),  <  yiyveaBai,  yeveadai,  gener- 
ate, produce:  see  gonad.  Cl.  gonidium.]  In 
Uchenology,  a  gonidium  that  is  not  grass-green, 
but  usually  bluish-green.  Go?iiraia  are  often  ar- 
ranged in  moniliform  chains,  and  resemble  algge  of  the 
family  Nostochinetx,  with  which  they  are  believed  by  some 
lichenologists  to  be  identical.  Also  called  glaucogoni- 
diwm.    See  gonidvum. 

Gonimia  (or  the  gonidial  granules  already  mentioned), 
which  are  naked,  pale  greenish,  glaucous  greenish  or  blu- 
ish. Encyc.  Brit.,  XIV.  666. 

gonimous  (gon'i-mus),  a.  [<  gonimAum  +  -ous.] 
Same  as  gonimic.    E.  TucJcerman. 

gonioautCBcious  (g6"m-o-a-te'shius),  a.  [<  Gt. 
yavia,  an  angle,  +  avT6(,  same,  +  ol/cof,  house.] 
In  bryology,  having  both  male  and  female  in- 
florescence on  the  same  plant,  the  former  bud- 
like and  axillary  on  a  female  branch. 

Goniobasis  (go-ni-ob'a-sia),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
yuvia,  a  corner,  an  angle,  -I-  IS&ai^,  base.]  A 
large  genus  of  tsenioglossate  holostomatoug 
pectinibranchiate  gastropods,  of  the  f  amilyilfe- 
laniidce  and  subfamily  Strepomatince,  contain- 
ing most  of  the  species  of  the  latter.  <?.  im- 
pressa  is  an  example. 

Goniodes  (go-ni-o'dez),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  y<^i6- 
dr/g,  angular,  <  yuvia,  an  angle,  -I-  eWof,  form.] 

1.  A  genus  of  mallophagous  insects,  of  the 
family  Nirmidm  (or  Philopteridw),  containing 
bird-lice.  O.  numiditmus  infests  the  guinea-fowl;  G. 
styliifer,  the  turkey ;  Q.  falcieornis,  the  f>eacock ;  G.  colchi- 
cus,  the  pheasant ;  G.  gigas  and  G.  dianmUia  are  found  on 
the  common  hen.    Nitzsch,  1818. 

2.  A  genus  of  staphylinid  beetles.    Kirby. 
goniodont  (go'ni-o-dont),  a.  and  n.    I.  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  having  the  characters  of  the  Go- 


II.  n.  One  ot  the  Goniodontidce;  alorioariid. 
Goniodontes  (g6"ni-o-don'tez),  n.  pi.      [NL., 

<  Gr.  yuvia,  an  angle,  +  bSoig  (ooovt-)  =  E. 
tooth.]  A  family  of  nematognath  fishes  hav- 
ing slender  angulated  teeth:  same  as  Lorica- 
riidcB.    Agassiz,  1829.  _ 

Goniodontidse  (g6"ni-o-don'ti-de),  n.  pi.    [NL. , 

<  Goniodontes  +  -idee.]  A  family  of  nematog- 
nathous  fishes :  same  as  LoricarUdce. 

Goniodorididse  (g6"ni-o-do-rid'i-de),  n.pl. 
[NL.,  <  Goniodoris  (<  Gr.  yuvia,  an  angle,  + 
Doris,  a  generic  name)  +  -idee.]    A  family  of 


Sea-lemon  (Coniodorts  nodosa),  eolaiged. 

nudibranohiate  gastropods,  typified  by  the  ge- 
nus Goniodoris,  having  a  sessfle  or  petiolated 
suctorial  pharyngeal  bulb. 

Goniognatha  (go-ni-og'na-tha),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
neut.  pi.  oi  goniognafhus :  see  gordognathous.] 
A  section  of  terrestrial  pulmonate  gastropods, 
having  the  jaw  composed  of  several  pieces  ob- 
liquely joined  together  side  by  side.  It  in- 
cludes the  family  OrthaUcidce. 

goniognathous  (go-ni-og'na-thus),  a.  [<  NL. 
goniognathus,  <  Gr.  yuvia,  an  angle,  +  yvaSof, 
jaw.]  In  conch.,  having  a  jaw  composed  of 
separate  contiguous  plates ;  specifioaUy,  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Goniognatha. 

Goniolepidoti  (g6"ni-6-lep-i-d6'tS),  n.pl.  [NL., 
<  Gr.  yuvia,  an  angle,  -1-  /UmJwriif,  scaly,  also 
the  name  of  a  fish,  <  XcTrig  (/lemd-),  a  scale.  ]  An 
order  of  fishes:  an  alternative  name  of  the 
GanOidei.    Agassiz. 

goniometer  (go-ni-om'e-tfer),  n.  [<  Gr.  yuwa, 
an  angle,  +  fierpov,  a  measure.]  An  instrument 
for  measuring  solid  angles,  or  the  inclination  of 


Hand-Goniometer. 


Reflecting  Goniometer. 


goniometer 

planes,  particu- 
larly the  angles 
formed  Tjy  the 
faces  of  crys- 
tals. A  contact-  or 
ha/nd  -  goniometer 
consists  of  a  gradu- 
ated circle  or  half- 
circle,  with  two 
arms  movable 

about  a  center,  and 
either  attached  or 
free.  The  edges  of 
these  arms  are 
brought  in  close 
contact  with  the 
two  surfaces,  and 
the  angle  is  then  read  oil  on  the  graduated  arc,  A  re- 
flecting goniometer  consists  of  a  graduated  circle  sup- 
ported in  either  a  ver- 
tical or  a  horizontal 
position  upon  a  stand, 
and  provided,  first, 
with  a  more  or  less 
elaborate  arrangement 
for  adjusting  and  cen- 
tering the  crystal  to 
be  measured,  so  that 
the  intersection  edge 
shall  be  exactly  in  the 
axis  of  rotation  of  the 
circle,  and,  second, 
with  one  or  (better) 
two  telescopes;  in  the 
latter  case  one  serves 
to  project  a  signal,  as 
a  hair  cross,  upon  the 
surface  to  be  mea- 
sured, and  the  other  to 
observe  this  signal  as 
reflected.  Hie  angle 
through  which  the 
graduated  circle— that 
is,  the  crystal — must 
be  revolved  to  make 
the  signal  visible,  first  from  one  plane  and  then  from  the 
other,  is  the  supplement  of  the  true  internal  angle  be- 
tween the  two  faces.  A  contact-lever  goniometer  is  pro- 
vided with  a  graduated  circle,  like  the  last  form,  but  a 
point  connected  with  a  delicate  lever-system  takes  the 
place  of  the  telescopes  and  eye  to  fix  the  position  first  of 
one  and  then  of  the  other  plane. 

goniometric,  goniometrical  (go^ni-o-mefrik, 
-ri-kal),  a.  [As  goniometer  +  -4c-al.']  Relat- 
ing to  the  measurement  of  angles Goniomet- 
rical line,  the  value  of  a  trigonometrical  function  ex- 
pressed by  a  line  of  suitable  length  relative  to  an  as- 
sumed radius.— Goniometrical  problem,  a  problem  in 
trigonometry,  to  be  solved  analytically  or  synthetioaUy.— 
Gonlometnc  function.    See  function. 

goniometry  (go-ni-om'e-tri),  n.  [As  gomome- 
ter  +  -^.]  The  art  of  measuring  solid  angles. 
gonion  (go'ni-on),  n. ;  pi.  gonia  (-a).  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  yoyvia,  an  angle,  comer.]  The  angle  of  the 
lower  jaw;  the  mandibular  angle:  chiefly  used 
in  eraniology.  See  craniometry. 
Goniopholldidae  (go-ni-of-o-lid'i-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  GoniophoUs  (-id-)  +  -idcB."]  A  family 
of  amphicoelous  croeqdilians,  typified  by  the 
genus  GoniophoUs.  The  species  are  extinct. 
GoniopholjS  (go-ni-ofo-lis),  n.  [Nil.  (E. 
Owen),  <  Gtr.  yuvia,  an  angle,  +  <j>o^(,  a  homy 
scale,  as  of  reptiles.]  A  genus  of  fossil  croco- 
diles with  amphicoelous  vertebrse:  so  called 
from  the  angular  scales.  G.  crassidens  is  the 
Swanage  crocodile,  found  in  the  parish  of 
Swanage  in  England. 

Goniosoma  (go"ni-6-s6'ma),  w.  [NL.,  <  Qr.ya- 
via,  an  angle,  +  aafM,  body.]  1 .  A  genus  of  eo- 
lubrif  orm  serpents,  of  the  family  DendropMdce, 
ortree-snakes.  G.oxycep}ialiisis3,la,TgeBoTB.eBe 
species,  which  attains  a  length  of  nearly  7  feet. 
—  2.  A  genus  of  arachnidans. 
goniostat  (go'ni-o-stat),  TO.  [<  Gtr.  ym/ia,  angle, 
-I-  oTardg,  verbal  adj.  of  laraadac,  stand:  see 
static.']  A  device  for  cutting  the  facets  of  dia- 
monds. 

Goniostomata  (g6''''ni-os-t6'ma-ta),  n.pl.  [NL., 
pi.  of  Goniostoma,  <  Gr.  yavia,  an  angle,  +  aTdjxa, 
mouth.]  In  De  Blainville's  classification  (1825), 
one  of  five  families  of  ParacepJialophora,  com- 
posed of  the  genera  Solarium  and  Trochvs,  in  a 
broad  sense. 

goniotheca  (go'''ni-6-the'ka,),  n. ;  pi.  gowiotheecB 
(-se).  [NL.,  <  Gr.'  yon>ia,"&-a.  angle,  +  BfiKn,  a 
case.]  In  the  botanical  genus  Selaginella  and 
its  allies,  same  as  macrosporangium. 
goniotropous  (go-ni-ot'ro-pus),  a.  [<  Gr.  yuvta, 
an  angle,  +  Tpiiretv,  turn.]  In  bot.,  quadran- 
gular, with  two  of  the  angles  anterior  and  pos- 
terior, and  the  others  lateral,  in  distinction  from 
pleurotropous,  where  the  sides  occupy  corre- 
sponding positions:  applied  to  the  stems  of 
Selaginella,  etc. 

goniozygomatic  (gd"ni-6-zi-go-mat'ik),  a.  [< 
NL.  gonion  +  zygoma(t-)  +  -ic]  Pertainmg  to 
the  gonion  and  to  the  zygoma.  See  craniometry. 
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.  is  73.4  and  78.3  respec- 


Gonoblastidium  of  AthnfyBia  ro- 
sacea, bearing  three  hydiocysts,  a,  a 
gynophore,  b.  and  two  androphores, 
c.    (Enlarged.) 


Ibe  gmio-zygomatie  index 
lively  m  the  Yasinese  skuUs. 

Anthrc^ol.  Jour,,  XVIII.  24. 
gonitis  (go-ni'tis),  n.     [NL.,  <  Gr.  yAw,  =  B. 
knee,  +  -jKs.]    In  pathol.,  inflammation  of  the 
knee-joint. 

gonneif,  gonnent.  Middle  English  preterits 
plural  of  gin^. 

gonnent,  to.    a  Middle  English  form  of  gun'^. 
gonoblast  (gon'o-blast),  TO.     [NL.,  <  Gr.  y&mc, 
generation,  seed,  sex  (see  gonad),  +  jS^aards, 
germ.]    In  Uol,,  any  cell  which  takes  part  in 
reproduction. 

gonoblastic  (gon-o-blas'tik),  a.     [<  gonoblast 
+  -ic]    Haviag  the  character  of  a  gonoblast; 
pertaining  to  a  gonoblast. 
gonoblastidia,  n.    Plural  of  gonollastidium. 
gonoblastidial  (gon"d-blas-tid'i-al),  a.  [<  gono- 
blastidi-um  +  -aX]    tertaining  to  a  gonoblas- 
tidium;  blastostylar. 
gonoblastidion  (gon"9-blas-tid'i-on),  TO.;  pi. 
gonoblastidia  (-a).    Saine  as  gonoblastidium. 
gonoblastidiuui  (gon"6-blas-tid'i-um),  TO.;  pi. 
gonoblastidia  (-a).     [N"L.,  <  Gr.  ydvoi,  genera- 
tion, seed,  +  pTuusTdg, 
germ,  -I-  dim.  term. 
-iSiov,']  In  Hydrozoa, 
an  offshoot  or  a  pi-o- 
cess  which  bears  the 
reproductive    recep- 
tacles orgonophores, 
and   the    bunch    of 
gonophores  so  borne. 
When    it    is    branched, 
and  the  male  and  female 
gonophores    are     borne 
upon  different  branches, 
those  bearing  the  former 
are    called   androphores, 
those  bearing  the  latter 
gynophoree.     The  gono- 
blastidium is   called  by 
Allman  blastostyle. 

In  Athorybia,  groups  of 
gonophores. . .  are  borne 
upon  a  common  stem,  and 
constitute  a  goTmblaetidi- 
«m.  The  groups  of  male  and  female  gonophores  are  borne 
upon  separate  branch  esof  the  ^07io&Zas£i(2i'um(androphores 
and  gynophores).  Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  130. 

gonocalyces,  to.    Latin  plural  of  gonocah/x. 

gouocalycine  (gon-o-kal'i-sin),  a,  [<  gonoca- 
lyx  +  -»TO«i.]  Having  the  character  of  a  gono- 
calyx ;  pertaining  to  a  gonocalyx. 

gonocalyx  (gon-o-ka'liks),  TO. ;  pi.  gonocalpxes, 
gonocalyces  (-lik-sez,  -kal'i-sez).  [NL^  <  Gr. 
ydvog,  generation,  seed,  +  KdXv^,  acup.]  hxzool., 
the  swimming-bell  in  a  mednsiform  gonophore 
which  is  not  detached. 

gonocheme  (gon'o-kem),  n.  [<  Gr.  y&vog,  gen- 
eration, seed,  -t-  hxril^,  vehicle,  <  hxsiv,  carry, 
hold,  sustain,  freq.  of  ix^Lv,  hold,  have:  see 
hectic.']  Allman's  name  of  those  medusae  of 
hydrozoans  which  produce  genitalia,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  blastochemes,  which  produce 
buds. 

gonochorismal  (gon''''6-ko-riz'mal),  a.  [<  gono- 
chorism^us  +  -al.]  f ertaining'to  gonoehoris- 
mus. 

gonocliorismus  (gon"o-ko-riz'mus),  to.  [NL., 
<  Gr.  y&voQ,  generation',  sex,  -f-  x<->P^<^I^^C,  separa- 
tion, ^  ;i;upi'f£(v,  separate:  see  chorisis.]  1.  In 
biol.,  separation  of  sex;  sexual  distinction. — 2. 
In  ontogeny,  the  assumption  by  a  primitively 
indifferent  generative  organ  of  the  characters 
of  the  male  or  female. — 3.  In  phytogeny,  the 
acquisition  of  distinct  sex  by  different  individ- 
uals of  a  group  or  species  of  animals  which 
were  before  hermaphrodite  or  of  neither  sex. 

gonococcus  (gon-o-kok'us),  TO.;  pi.  gonococci 
(-si).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ydvog,  generation,  seed,  + 
NL.  Coccus,  q.  v.]  A  cell  (coccus)  of  the  mi- 
crococcus found  in  and  among  the  pus-cells  of 
the  gonorrheal  discharge. 

Gonodactylus  (gon-o-dak'ti-lus), ».  i;NL.  (La- 
treille),  <  Gr.  y6m,  =:'E.  hnee,  +  Saia-vMig,  finger: 
see  dactyl,']  A  notable  genus  of  stomatopodous 
crustaceans,  related  to  Squilla,  but  having  the 
subohelate  claw  without  teeth  or  spines.  G. 
chiragra  is  an  example.  Their  larvae  are  among 
those  called  glass-shrimps. 

gonof,  gonoph  (gon'of),  n.  [Said  to  be  <  Heb. 
gandbh,  a  thief,  as  used  by  German  Jews  in  Lon- 
don. Regarded  as  a  humorous  term  for  gone- 
off,  with  an  allusion  similar  to  that  in  the  name 
of  the  "Artful  Dodger"  in  Dickens's  story  of 
"Oliver  Twist."]  A  thief  or  an  amateur  pick- 
pocket.    [Slang.] 

I  am  obliged  to  take  him  into  custody;  he's  as  obstinate 
a  young  gonoph  as  I  know ;  he  won't  move  on. 

Dickens,  Bleak  House,  xix. 


gonorhynchld 

Gonoleptes  (gon-o-lep'tez),  n.  Same  as  Gony- 
leptus. 

Gonolobus  (go-nol'o-bus),  TO.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  y6voe, 
seed,  -t-  /to^<if,  the  capsule  or  pod  of  legumi- 
nous plants:  see  lobe.]  An  asclepiadaceous 
genus  of  twining  or  trailing  perennial  herbs  or 
woody  plants,  including  about  70  species,  all  of 
tropical  and  n  orthem  Am  erica .  They  have  mostly 
cordate  opposite  leaves  and  dull  or  dark-colored  fiowers, 
followed  by  follicles  like  those  of  Asdepia«.  Some  tropi- 
cal species  referred  to  this  genus  have  been  used  in  medi- 
cine. 

gonoph,  TO.    See  gonof. 

gonophore  (gon'o-for), ».  [<  NL.  gonophorus,  < 
Gr.  ydvog,  seed,  -I-  -fipog,  <.  ijispEtv  =  'E.  bear^.]  1. 
In  bot.,  a  prolongation  of  the  axis  of  a  flower, 
bearing  the  stamens  and  pistil  above  the  pe- 
rianth, as  in  Gynandropsis. — 2.  In  zool.,  one 
of  the  generative  buds  or  receptacles  of  the  re- 


A,  female  gonophores  o{  Athotybta  rosacea  on  their  common  stem 
or  ^nophore  :  a,  ovum  ;  tt,  radial  canals.  B,  male  gonophore.  C, 
D,  female  gonophores,  enlarged :  a,  genital  vesicle  ;  0,  vitellus ;  c,  c, 
radial  canals ;  d,  canal  of  manubrial  cavity.    (All  magnified.') 

productive  elements  in  the  hydrozoans  or  zo6- 
phytes.    Allmam. 

In  its  simplest  condition  the  gonophore  is  a  mere  sac-like 
diverticulum,  or  outward  process  of  the  body  wall.  But, 
from  this  state,  the  gonophore  presents  every  degree  of 
complication,  until  it  acquires  the  form  of  a  bell-shaped 
body,  called,  from  its  resemblance  to  a  Medusa  or  jelly- 
fish, ameduBoid.  Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  116. 

3.  In  physiol.,  any  accessory  organ  of  genera- 
tion which  serves  to  convey  or  detain  the  geuT 
erative  products  of  the  gonads  or  essential  sex- 
ual organs  of  either  sex.  Oviducts  and  spermi- 
ducts  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  uteri,  seminal  vesi- 
cles, etc.,  are  gonophores. 

gonophorus  (go-nof'o-ms),  to.;  pi.  gonophori 
(-ri).     [NL.]    Same  as  gonophore. 

Gonoplacidse  (gon-6-plas'i-de),  n.pl.  [<  Gono- 
plax  (-^lac-)  +  -ddce.]  A  family  ofbrachyurous 
decapod  crustaceans,  typified  by  the  genus  Go- 
noplax,  having  a  quadrate  or  rhomboid  cara- 
pace, of  greater  width  than  length. 

gonoplasm  (gon'o-plazm),  TO.  [<  Gr.  ydvog,  seed, 
+  TzXAaiia,  anything  formed,  <  ■Kyiaauv,  form.] 
In  FeronosporecBj  that  portion  of  the  protoplasm 
of  the  antheridium  which  passes  through  the 
fertilization-tube  and  fertilizes  the  oosphere. 

Gonoplaz  (gon'o-plaks),  to.  [NL.,  for  *gonio- 
plax,  <  Gr.  yavia,  an  angle,  a  comer,  +  ir/ldf, 
anything  flat,  a  plane.]  A  genus  of  crabs,  typi- 
cal of  the  family  Gonopladdw.  G.  angulatus 
is  a  European  species. 

gonopod  (gon'o-pod),  to.  [<  Gr.  ydvog,  genera- 
tion, H-  Tvoyg  (iro3-)  =  E.  foot.]  One  of  the  ba- 
sal abdominal  feet  of  certain  male  crustaceans 
which  are  specialized  as  auxiliary  reproductive 
organs,  as  one  of  the  pair  of  penes  of  a  crab. 
A.  S.  PacTcard. 

gonopoietic  (gon'o-poi-efik),  a.  [<  Gr.  y6vog, 
generation,  seed,  +  woairmSg,  productive :  see 
poetic]  Giving  rise  to  generative  products,  as 
ova  and  spermatozoa ;  generative ;  genital :  as, 
the  gonopoietic  organs ;  a  gonopoietic  process. 

Gonoptera  (go-nop'te-ra),  to.  [NL.  (Latreille, 
1825),  prop.  *Goniopiera,  <  Gr.  yuvla,  an  angle, 
-t-  nrepdv,  wing.]  The  typical  genus  of  Gonop- 
teridcs.  G.  Ubatrix  is  an  example,  common  to 
Europe  and  North  America. 

Gonopteridae  (gon-op-ter'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gonoptera  -I-  -idw.]  A  family  of  noctuid  moths, 
named  from  the  genus  Gonoptera,  including 
several  important  genera.  Most  of  them  are  ex- 
otics, readily  recognized  by  their  singularly  shaped  wings, 
whence  the  name.  The  number  of  legs  of  the  caterpillar 
and  the  pectinateness  of  the  antennGC  have  no  value  in  this 
group,  though  affording  good  characters  in  other  noctuids. 

Gonopteryx  (go-nop'te-riks),  n.  Same  as  Go- 
nepteryx. 

gonorhynchid  (gon-o-ring'Md),  to.  A  fish  of 
the  f-amily  Gonorhyridhidw. 


OonorhyncMdae 

Oonorhynchidse   (gon-o-ring'ki-de),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Gonorhynchus  -t-   -idee.']    A  family  of 
isospondyloTis  malacopterygian  fishes,  typified 
by  tlie   genus   Gonorhynchus;   the  sand-eels. 
They  are  chai-acterized  by  an  elongate  form,  entirely  cov- 
ered with  spiny  scales ;  the  margin  of  the  upper  jaw  en- 
tirely formed  by  the  short  intermaxillaries,  which  are  con- 
tinued downward  as  thick  lips  in  fi'ont  of  the  maxillaries ; 
the  dorsal  fin  opposite  the  ventrals»  and  short,  like  the 
anal ;  and  the  stomach  simple,  with  few  pyloric  appen- 
dages.    The  only  known  species,  Oonorhynchus  greyi,  is 
a  semi-pelagic  fish  of  the  western  Pacific  and  Indian 
oceans,  and  is  CEdled  aarid-eel  in  New  Zealand. 
GonorhyncllUS   (gon-o-ring'kus),    «.     [NL., 
prop.  Goniorhynchus,  (  Gr.  yavia,  an  angle,  + 
pip/xo^,  a  snout.]     The  typical  and  only  genus 
of  fishes  of  the  family  Gonorhyncliidos :  so  called 
from  the  angular  produced  snout. 
gonorrhea,  gonorrhoea  (gon-o-re'a),  n.    [LL. 
gonorrhoea,  <  Gr.  yovoppoca,  <  yovoc,  seed,  semen, 
+  fiola,  a  flow,  <  l)elv,  flow.]     In.  patJiol.,  a  spe- 
cific, contagious,  muco-purulent  inflammation 
of  the  male  urethra  or  the  female  vagina  and 
urethra.    It  may  also  be  communicated  to  the 
conjunctival  and  rectal  mucous  membranes, 
gonorrheal,  gonorrhceal  (gon-o-re'al),  a.    [< 
gonorrhea,  gonorrhoea,  +  -al.]    Pertaining  to, 
of  the  nature  of,  or  afiaicted  with  gonorrhea. 
gonosomal  (gon'6-s6-mal),  a.     [<  gonosome  + 
-oi.]    Of  the  natiire  of  or  pertaining  to  a  gono- 
some. 
gonosome  (gon'o-som),  n.    [<  Gr.  jAvoq,  genera- 
tion, seed,  +  ao/ia,  the  body.]     In  zool.,  a  col- 
lective term  for  the  reproductive  zooids  of  a 
hydrozoan.    Allman. 

Zobids  [in  Bydroida]  are  of  two  kinds ;  .  .  .  the  other 
gives  origin  to  the  generative  elements — ova  and  sper- 
matozoa ;  and  the  entire  association  of  these  generative 
zobids  is  called  a  goTwsome.       Paacoe,  Zool.  Class.,  p.  21. 

gonosphaerium  (gon-o-sfe'ri-um),  n. ;  pi.  gono- 
spkceria  (-a).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ydvog,  generation, 
seed,  -I-  o^'a'ipa,  sphere:  see  sphere.]  See  the 
extract.    Also  written  gonospherium. 

Gonogpheria  only  differ  from  oogonia  in  the  condensa- 
tion of  the  protoplasm  at  the  center  of  the  cell,  conse- 
quently leaving  an  empty  space  between  the  cell  and  the 
protoplasm. 

Le  Maout  and  Decaisne,  Botany  (trans.),  p.  951. 

gonotheca  (gon-o-the 'ka) ,  w. ;  ■pl.gonothecce^-se). 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  ydvog,  generation,  seed,  -t-  S^kj?,  ease, 
repository.]  The  chitinous  receptacle  within 
which  the  gonophores  of  certain  hydrozoans 
are  produced:  same  as  gonangium. 

The  origin  of  the  reproductive  capsules  or  gonoth£coe  is 
exactly  similar ;  but  meir  destination  is  vei7  different. 
W.  B.  Carpenter,  Micros.,  §  620. 

gonothecal  (gon-o-the'kal),  a.  [i  gonotheca  + 
-al.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  a 
gonotheca;  gonangial. 

gonozooid  (gon-o-z6'oid),  n.  [<  Gr.  ydvof,  gen- 
eration, +  zooid.]  One  of  the  reproductive  or 
sexual  zoSids  of  an  ascidian. 

On  this  outgrowth  the  forms  (gonozobids)  which  become 
sexually  mature  are  attached  while  still  young  buds,  and 
after  the  foster  forms  are  set  free  these  reproductive  forms 
gradually  attain  their  complete  development,  and  are 
eventually  set  free  and  lose  all  trace  of  their  connexion 
with  the  foster  forms.  Eneyc.  Brit.,  XXIII.  616. 

gony  (go'ni),  «.;  pi.  gonies  (-niz).  1.  A  stupid 
person;  a  goose.     [Prov.  Eng.  and  U.  S.] 

Formerly  they  poked  sap-headed  goneyg'into  parliament, 
to  play  dummy.  Nature  and  Suma/n  Nature,  p.  142. 

2.  (a)  The  black-footed  albatross,  Diomedea  ni- 
gripes.  (b)  The  young  of  the  short-tailed  alba- 
tross, D.  brachyura.  (c)  Probably,  some  other 
very  large  dark  pelagic  bird,  as  the  giant  ful- 
mar, Ossifraga  gigantea:  a  name  in  use  among 
sailors  in  the  northern  Pacific. 

'gony.  [<  L.,  NL.,  -gonia,  <  Gr.  -yovia,  <  -yovog,  < 
yiveaBai,  produce.  Cf.  -gen,  -geny.]  A  terminal 
element  in  some  compounds  of  Greek  origin, 
meaning  'generation,'  'production,'  as  in  cos- 
mogony,  theogony,  etc. 

gonyal^a  (gon-i-arji-a),  n.  [<  Gr.  y6w,  =  E. 
knee,  +  akyoq,  pain.]  In  pathol.,  pain  in  the 
knee.    Also  gonalgia. 

gonydeal  (go-nid'e-al),  a.  [<  gonys  (assumed 
stem  gon/yd-)  +  -e-al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  gonys  or  mandibular  symphysis  of  a  bird's 
bill-,  gonal:  as,  the  grorej/cieaZ  eminence ;  the  g"*)- 
nydecS  angle.     Coues. 

Gonyleptes  (gon-i-lep'tez),  n.  Same  as  Gony- 
leptus. 

Gonyleptids  (gon-i-lep'ti-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gonyleptus  +  -idee.]  A  family  of  arachnids 
with  a  broad  depressed  body  and  spinose  palps 
and  femora.  They  resemble  Phalangiidee,  but  the  body 
is  larger  and  more  angular,  the  legs  are  less  attenuate  and 
shorter,  the  cephalothorax  is  disproportionaUy  large,  and 
the  pedlpalps  are  highly  developed.  The  hind  legs  are 
separate  from  the  other  pairs,  and  the  tarsi  are  not  multi- 
articulate.    See  cut  under  Pkrlxia. 
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Gonyleptus  (gon-i-lep'tus),  n.  [NL.,  also  writ- 
ten Gonoleptvs,  Gonoleptes,  and  Gonyleptes;  < 
Gr.  ydi/v,  =  B.  knee,  +  Xsnrdc,  sUm,  slender.] 
The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Gonyleptidce. 
G.  curvipesis  a  Chilian  harvest-spider  or  daddy- 
long-legs. 

gonyocele  (gon'i-o-sel),  ii,.  [<  Gr.  ySw,  =  E. 
knee,  -f-  K^Tii),  a  swelling,  tumor.]  In  pathol., 
white  swelling.     See  swelling. 

gonyoncUS  (gon-i-ong'kus),  rt.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
ydvv,  =  E.  knee,  +  5yKoc,  an  angle:  see  angle^.] 
Swelling  or  tumor  of  the  knee.  Thomas,  Med. 
Diet. 

gonys  (go'nis),  n.  [NL.,  first  applied  to  a  part 
of  a  bird's  bill  by  Illiger  in  1811 ;  appar.  a  slip 
of  the  pen  or  a  misprint  (simulating  Gr.  ydvv  = 
E.  knee),  and  doubtless  intended  by  Illiger  to 
be  genys,  <  Gr.  yivv(,  the  chin,  =  E.  chin.  See 
genys,  geneial,  genial^.]  In  ornith.,  the  keel  or 
lower  outline  of  the  bill  as  far  as  the  mandib- 
ular rami  are  united ;  the  inferior  margin  of  the 
symphysis  of  the  lower  jaw.  See  first  cut  under 
bin. 

At  their  point  of  union  there  is  a  prominence,  more  or 
less  marked ; .  .  .  this  point  is  gonys  proper ;  but  the  term 
is  extended  to  apply  to  the  whole  line  of  union  of  the  rami, 
from  gonys  proper  to  the  tip  of  the  under  mandible.  .  .  . 
The  gonys  is  to  the  under  mandible  what  the  keel  is  to  a 
boat ;  it' is  the  opposite  of  the  ridge  or  culmen  of  the  up- 
per mandible.  Coues^  Key  to  N.  A.  Birds,  p.  103. 

goober  (go'ber),  n.  [Supposed  to  be  of  W.  Ind. 
or  African  origin  (?).]  The  peanut,  Arachis  hy- 
pogma.  .Also  spelled  gouber.    [Southern  U.  S.] 

From  the  handling  of  our  orchard  crops  to  raking  goo- 
bers out  of  the  ground,  there  is  probably  no  product  more 
easily  manipulated  or  readily  marketed  than  cocoa. 

U.  S.  Cons.  Rep.,  No.  liv.  (1886),  p.  382. 

Peanuts,  known  in  the  vernacular  as  goobers. 

The  Century,  XXXVI.  770. 

good  (gud),  a.  and  n. ;  oompar.  better,  superl. 
best.  [I.  a.  Sc.  guid,  gude;  <  ME.  good,  god, 
<  AS.  god  =  OS.  god  =  OPries.  god,  guod, 
gued,  gUd  =  MD.  god,  D.  good  =  MLG.  got, 
gUt  =  OHG.  got,  guot,  cot,  knot,  MHG.  guot, 
G.  gut  =  Icel.  godhr  =  Sw.  Dan.  god  =  Goth. 
gods,  good.  II.  n.  (a)  <  ME.  good,  god,  <  AS. 
god  =  OS.  god  =  D.  goed  (het  goede)  =  MLG. 
got,  gut  =  OHG.  giiot,  got,  cot,  kuot,  MHG. 
guot,  G.  gutes  {das  gute)  =  Icel.  godhr  =  Dan. 
gode  (et  gode)  =  Sw.  goda,  n.,  good  (that  which 
is  good  as  opposed  to  that  which  is  bad) ;  (6)  < 
ME.  good,  god,  pi.  goodes,  godes,<.  AS.  god,  pi.,  = 
OS.  god  =  OPries.  god,  gud,  gued  =  D.  goed  - 
MLG.  got,  gut  =  OHG.  guot,  G.  gut,  neut.  sing., 
=  Icel.  godhs,  goz  =  Sw.  Dan.  gods  (orig.  gen. 
sing.),  property,  goods;  neut.  of  the  adj.  (cf.  L. 
bonum,  good,  pi.  bona,  goods,  property) ;  (c)  of. 
OS.  goM  =  OHG.  guoti,  kuoti,  MHG.  giiete,  G. 
gute=  Goth,  godei,  t,  goodness;  from  the  adj. 
The  adj.,  which  is  common  Teut.,  prob.  meant 
orig.  'fit,  suitable,'  from  a  root  meaning  'fit, 
suit,'  appearing  also  in  gather,  together,  gad- 
ling^,  and  their  cognates :  see  gather,  etc.  Cf. 
OBulg.  godu,  fit,  time,  Euss.  godno,  suitably, 
godnuii,  suitable.  Not  related  to  god'^,  q.  v.,  nor 
to  Gr.  ayadoQ,  good.]  I.  a.  1.  Serving  as  a 
means  to  a  desired  end  or  a  purpose ;  suited  to 
need  or  requirement;  fit;  suitable;  service- 
able; advantageous;  iDeneficial;  profitable. 

Goode  it  were  yow  to  a-raye  in  soche  maner  that  we  were 

not  surprised  ne  blamed.       Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  III.  582. 

It  is  not  good  that  the  man  should  be  alone.    Gen.  ii.  18. 

What  were  girls  good  for  but  to  undertake  this  sort  of 
thing,  and  set  more  important  persons  free  ? 

Mrs.  Oliphant,  Poor  Gentleman,  xxvii. 

2.  Satisfactory  in  kind,  quantity,  quality,  or 
degree .  (a)  Of  a  kind  to  give  satisfaction  or  pleasure ; 
possessing  valuable  or  desirable  qualities ;  gratifying  to 
the  mind  or  the  senses :  as,  a  good  book ;  good  looks ; 
good  food ;  to  have  a  good  time  ;  a  good  deliverance. 

Every  s'ood  tree  bringeth  forth  good  fruit.    Mat.  vit  17. 
If  it  be  true  that  "good  wine  needs  no  bush,"  'tis  true 
that  a  good  play  needs  no  epilogue. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  Epil. 

The  good  things  of  life  are  things  which  give  pleasure, 
whether  sensual  or  emotional ;  either  directly,  as  good 
food,  good  wines,  good  poems,  pictures,  music:  or  indi- 
rectly, as  good  instruments  of  all  kinds. 

H.  Sidgwick,  Methods  of  Ethics,  p.  96. 

(h)  Adequate ;  sufficient ;  without  shortcoming  or  defect ; 
thorough :  as,  to  give  gooa  security ;  to  take  good  heed. 

Give,  and  it  shall  be  given  unto  you ;  good  measure, 
pressed  down,  and  shaken  together,  and  running  over, 
shall  men  give  into  your  bosom.  Luke  vi.  38. 

3.  Suitable  in  state  or  condition;  sufficient 
in  character  or  capacity;  competent;  qualified; 
fit:  as,  he  is  good,  or  his  credit  is  good,  for  the 
sum  required;  a  horse  good  for  five  years'  ser- 
vice. 
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My  meaning  in  saying  he  is  a  good  man  is,  to  have  you 
understand  me  that  he  is  sufficient ;  yet  his  means  are  in 
supposition.  Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  i.  8. 

4.  Of  full  measure  or  amount;  reckoned  to  the 
utmost  limit;  without  abatement;  fuU;  com- 
plete :  as,  a  good  bushel ;  it  is  a  good  day's  jour- 
ney from  here. 

This  place  is  four  good  hours  beyond  Jebilee. 

Maundrell,  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  17. 

"He  [the  horse]  may  drink  well,"  said  the  stranger, 
speaking  with  a  Moorish  accent ;  "  it  is  a  good  year  since 
he  had  his  last  draught. "  Irving,  Alliambra,  p.  389. 

5.  Considerable;  more  than  a  little;  rather 
large,  great,  long,  or  the  like :  as,  a  good  way 
ofE;  a,  good  deal. 

Sir  Tho.  Wentworth  hath  been  a  good  while  Lord  Presi- 
dent of  York.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  v.  32. 

There  was  good  part  of  the  Church  remaining,  with  sev- 
eral pieces  of  painting  entire. 

MaunArell,  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  86. 

6.  Not  a  counterfeit  or  imitation;  real;  genu- 
ine; hence,  actual;  serious:  as,  a,  good  dollar; 
in  good  earnest. 

All  his  men  were  easily  entreated  to  cast  downe  then: 
Armes,  little  dreaming  any  durst  in  that  manner  haue 
vsed  their  King :  who  then  to  escape  himseUe  bestowed 
his  presents  in  good  sadnesse. 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  Works,  I.  215. 
If  they  speak  in  jest,  he  takes  it  in  good  earnest. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  MeL,  p.  237. 

7.  Competent;  skilful;  dexterous;  handy;  clev- 
er; apt:  as,  a  good  lawyer;  a  good  workman; 
a  good  oarsman ;  to  be  good  at  riming. 

You  were  ever  good  at  sudden  commendations. 
Bishop  of  Winchester.  Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  v.  2. 

I  did  not  see  many  Operas,  not  being  so  good  a  French- 
Man  as  to  understand  them  when  sung. 

Lister,  Journey  to  Paris,  p.  170. 
Those  who  have  been  long  good  advocates  are  not  after- 
wards on  that  account  the  better  judges. 

Descartes,  Discourse  on  Method  (tr.  by  Veitch),  p.  67. 

8.  Possessing  or  characterized  by  moral  excel- 
lence ;  free  from  evil  or  wickedness ;  virtuous ; 
righteous ;  pure :  applied  to  persons,  or  to  their 
nature,  conduct,  thoughts,  etc. :  as,  a  good  man ; 
good  conduct ;  good  thoughts. 

Why  callest  thou  me  good?  there  is  none  good  but  one, 
that  is,  God.  Mat.  xix.  17. 

I  have  ever  perceived  that  where  the  mind  was  capa- 
cious, the  affections  were  good.  Goldsmith,  Vicar,  xv. 

Allston  was  a  good  man,  with  a  soul  refined  by  purity, 
exalted  by  religion,  softened  by  love. 

Summer,  Orations,  1. 164. 

One  must  be  good  in  order  to  do  good ;  but  it  is  a  case 
where  the  fountain  is  deepened  by  the  outflow  of  its  wa- 
ters. G.  P.  Fisher,  Begin,  of  Christianity,  p.  167. 

Always,  then,  acts  are  called  good  or  bad,  according  as 
they  are  well  or  ill  adjusted  to  ends ;  and  whatever  in- 
consistency there  is  in  our  uses  of  the  words  arises  from 
inconsistency  of  the  ends.  H.  Spencer,  Data  of  Ethics,  §  8. 

9.  Kind;  friendly;  gracious;  hence,  humane; 
merciful;  benevolent:  as,  a  good  old  soul;  to 
do  one  a  good  turn ;  good  nature. 

The  men  were  very  good  unto  us,  and  we  were  not  hurt, 
neither  missed  we  any  thing.  1  Sam.  xxv.  15. 

Sneer  can't  even  give  the  public  a  good  word  1 

Shendam,  The  Critic,  L  1. 
The  door  opened,  and  a  half-dressed  ewe-milker,  who 
had  done  that  good  office,  shut  it  in  their  faces. 

Scott,  Guy  Mannering,  xxiii. 

10.  Pair;  untarnished;  honorable;  becoming 
a  virtuous  person :  as,  a  good  nature. 

A  good  name  is  better  than  precious  ointment. 

EccL  vit  1. 

1 1 .  Worthy :  used  in  complimentary  speech  or 
address,  as  in  good  sir,  good  madam,  my  good 
man,  etc. 

Sparkles  this  stone  as  it  was  wont?  or  is  't  not 
Too  dull  for  your  good  wearing  ? 

Shak.,  Ciymbeline,  IL  4. 
Accord,  good  sir,  the  light 
Of  your  experience  to  dispel  this  gloom. 

Wordsworth,  Excursion,  v. 

A  good  conscience.  See  conscience.— A  good  deal  See 
deal^,  2.— A  good  fellow.  See  fellow,  5.— A  good  few. 
See  few.— As  good  as.  (a)  Equal  or  conformable  to ;  not 
inferior  to  in  value,  quality,  or  action :  as,  his  word  is  as 
good  as  his  bond. 

The  stranger  he  said,  "  This  must  be  repaid, 
I'll  give  you  as  good  as  you  bring." 
Bobin  Hood  and  Little  John  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  219). 
Hassan  Abou  Cuffi  was  as  good  as  his  word  in  one  re- 
spect. Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  L  78. 

(b)  Practically  the  same  as ;  on  the  verge  of  being  or  be- 
coming, or  in  an  equivalent  state  to  being. 

Therefore  sprang  there  even  of  one,  and  him  as  good  as 
dead,  so  many  as  the  stars  of  the  sky  in  multitude. 

Heb.  xi.  12. 

You  are  a  married  man — or  as  good  as  a  married  man. 
Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  xxiii. 

(c)  In  effect ;  by  clear  implication ;  practically :  as,  he  oa 
hood  as  promised  it  to  me.  [Colloq.] — During  gOOd  1)8- 
naviOT.  See  tefcatiior.— Era  of  good  feeling.  See  era. 
—  Good  bond,  cheapt,  consideratton.   See  the  nouns. 
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—Good  day,  good  eyening  (good  event,  good  e'ent, 
good  dent,  goodent,  god  dent,  etc.).  good  morning 
good  morrow,  good  night,  forms  of  friendly  salutation 
»t  meeting,  and  also  (except  good  marrow),  along  with 
•other  expressions,  ffood  speed,  good  luak,  etc.,  at  parting- 
the  original  forma  being  Have  (that  is,  I  wish  fliat  yon 
may  have),  or  /  wish  you,  I  bid  you,  or  Cfod  give  you— a, 
j)ood  day,  evening,  etc. 

The  Admiral  he  bid  god  day, 

And  thonkede  Clailz  that  f  aire  may. 

King  Hom(E.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  73. 

Good  even  I 
Friar,  where  is  the  provost? 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iv.  S. 
Tack,  clouds,  away,  and  welcome,  day ; 

With  night  we  banish  sorrow ; 
Sweet  air,  blow  soft ;  mount,  lark,  aloft. 
To  give  my  love  good-marrow. 

Heywood,  Song. 
Nor  could  they  humour  the  custom  of  good  night,  good 
morrow,  good  speed;  for  they  knew  the  night  was  good, 
and  the  day  was  good,  without  wishing  of  either. 

Perm,  Else  and  Progress  of  Quakers,  ii. 
<}ood  delivery,  earth,  faith,  fellowship,  Friday.  See 
the  nouns.— Good  folk,  neighbors,  people,  fairies  or 
elves :  a  euphemism  in  rustic  superstition.  [Prov.  Eng. 
-and  Scotch.] 

For  banting  and  repairing  with  the  gude  neighbours, 
and  qaeene  of  Elfland,  ...  as  she  had  conf  est. 

Trial  0/  Alison  Pearson,  an.  1588. 

Goodgraces.  Seeg'raoe.— Good  gracious.  Beegradous. 
— Goodhiunor.  See  AMmor.— Good  lack.  [Appar.ava- 
riation  of  good  Lord,  assimilated  to  alack.  The  syllable 
iack  has  been  supposed  to  stand  for  lakin,  a  contraction 
of  ladykin,  dim.  of  lady,  with  ref.  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  called 
"  Our  lady,"  who  was  often  invoked  in  oaths ;  but  the  ex- 
pression 'good  lady'  does  not  seem  to  have  been  used 
with  ret.  to  her.]  An  exclamation  implying  wonder,  sur- 
prise, or  pity.    [Archaic] 

Moses.  'Twas  not  to  be  done,  indeed,  Mr.  Trip. 
Trip,  Good  lack,  you  surprise  me  I 

Shendcm,  School  for  Scandal,  iii.  2. 
Ye  Gods,  good  lack,  is  it  so  dull  in  Heaven, 
That  ye  come  pleasuring  to  Thok's  iron  wood? 

M.  Arnold,  Balder  Dead. 

-Good  nature,  sense.  See  the  nouns.— Good  speed. 
ia)  Good  success ;  prosperity.  (6)  Considerable  rapidity : 
used  elliptically  as  an  adverb. — Good  temper,  Tem- 
j)lar,  etc.  See  the  nouns.— In  good  certalnt,  earnest, 
faith,  sooth,  time,  etc.  See  the  nouns.— One's  good 
dayST,  one's  life.    Nares. 

Wasting  her  goodly  hew  in  heavie  teares. 
And  her  good  dayes  in  dolorous  disgrace. 

Spenser,  1".  Q.,  VI.  vii.  38. 

Ocoidi,  I  am  undone :  my  joy  is  past  to  this  world :  my 
^ood  daies  are  spent :  I  am  at  deaths  dore. 

Terence  in  English  (1614). 

The  Good  Shepherd.  See  shepherd.— To  he  as  good  as 
one's  word,  to  do  all  that  was  promised ;  to  f  ufll  an  en- 
gagement literally. 

"  Now,  Johnie,  ie  as  good  as  your  word." 

Johnie  Cope  (Child's  Ballads,  VII.  274). 

I  promised  to  call  upon  him  .  .  .  when  I  should  pass 
£hekh  Ammer,  which  I  now  accordingly  did ;  and  by  the 
reception  1  met  with,  I  found  they  did  not  expect  I  would 
■ever  have  been  as  good  as  my  word. 

Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  I.  U3. 

To  be  good'  company,  to  get  a  good  offing,  to  keep 

food  hours,  to  keep  a  good  house,  to  make  a  good 
oard,  etc.    See  the  nouns.- TO  make  good,    (a)  To 
perform ;  fulfil :  as,  to  mafe  good  one's  word  or  promise. 
That  I  may  soon  make  good 
What  I  have  said,  Bianca,  get  you  in. 

Shale.,  T.  of  the  S.,  i.  1. 

(J>)  To  confirm  or  establish ;  prove ;  verify :  as,  to  make 
good  a  charge  or  an  accusation. 

Thou  that  hadst  the  name 
Of  virtuous  given  thee,  and  made  good  the  same 
Even  from  thy  cradle. 

Fletcher,  Faithful  Shepherdess,  iv.  4. 

<(!)  To  provide  or  supply ;  make  up :  as,  I  will  make  good 
what  is  wanting. 

The  Councell  in  England  .  .  .  appointed  a  hundred 
men  should  at  the  Companies  charge  be  allotted  and  pro- 
uided  to  serue  and  attend  the  Gouernour  during  the  time 
of  his  gouemment,  which  number  he  was  to  make  good 
at  his  departure.  „    „ 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  Works,  II.  40. 

(<J)  To  supply  an  equivalent  for ;  make  up  for :  as,  if  you 
suffer  loss,  I  will  make  it  good  to  you. 

That  alle  the  costages  that  be  mad  aboute  hym  be  mad 
good  of  the  box,  Kif  he  were  nat  of  power  to  paie  theriore 
hymself.  English  Gilds  (B.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  7. 

(e)  To  maintain ;  defend;  preserve  intact. 

I'll  either  die  or  I'll  make  good  the  place.  Dryden. 

[He]  commanded  lieutenant  Percie,  Master  West,  and 

the  rest  to  make  good  the  house.      „.,,„,      .,  „, , 

Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smiths  Works,  I.  215. 

(/)  To  cany  into  effect ;  succeed  in  making  or  effecting : 
as,  to  make  good  a  retreat.— To  make  good  cheert.  See 
cheeri.—  lo  stand  good,  to  be  or  remain  firm  or  valid; 
be  as  sure  or  binding  as  at  first :  as,  his  word  or  promise 
stands  good.— To  think  good,  to  see  good,  totliink  or 
believe  it  to  he  good  or  proper ;  be  willing ;  think  it  to 
Tie  expedient. 

If  ye  think  good,  give  me  my  price.  Zech.  xi.  12. 

To  wield  a  good  baton.  See  6aJo».-With  a  good 
grace.    See  grace.  .     ,  ,  .  -< 

II.  n.  1.  That  wHeh  is  desirable,  or  is  an  ob- 
ject of  desire. 
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It  is  a  most  unjust  ambition  to  desire  to  engross  the 
mercies  of  the  Almighty,  not  to  be  content  with  the  goods 
of  mind,  without  a  possession  of  those  of  body  or  fortune. 
Sir  T.  Browne,  Kellgio  Medici,  L  18. 
Cherished  peaceful  days 
For  their  own  sakes,  as  mortal  life's  chief  good. 
And  only  reasonable  felicity. 

Wordsworth,  Excursion,  lit 

Our  notion  of  Ultimate  Good,  at  the  realization  of  which 

it  is  evidently  reasonable  to  aim,  must  include  the  Good 

at  every  one  on  the  same  ground  that  it  includes  that  of 

any  one.  H.  Sidgwick,  Methods  of  Ethics,  p.  360. 

2.  That  which  has  worth  or  desirable  qualities, 
and  is  or  may  be  made  advantageous  or  bene- 
ficial; whatever  is  adapted  and  conduces  to 
ha;^piness,  advantage,  benefit,  or  profit;  that 
which  contributes  to  pleasure,  or  is  a  source  of 
satisfaction ;  a  good  thing,  state,  or  condition. 

There  he  many  that  say.  Who  will  shew  us  any  good! 

Ps.  iv.  6. 
To  deny  them  that  good  which  they,  being  all  Freemen, 
seek  earnestly  and  call  for,  is  an  arrogance  and  iniquity 
beyond  imagination  rude  and  unreasonable. 

Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  vi. 

As  far  as  the  distant  provinces  were  concerned,  it  is 

probable  that  the  ImperiEd  system  was  on  the  whole  a  good. 

Lecky,  Enrop.  Morals,  I.  281. 

3.  Advantage;  benefit;  profit;  satisfaction: 
opposed  to  avil,  harm,  etc. :  as,  it  does  me  good 
to  hear  you  laugh ;  it  will  do  no  good;  hence, 
welfare;  well-being;  advancement  of  interest 
or  happiness :  as,  to  labor  for  the  common  good. 
[In  old  English  sometimes  used  in  the  plural.] 

By  richesses  ther  comen  many  goodes. 

Chaucer,  Tale  of  Melibeus. 
Hee  meanes  no  good  to  either  Independent  or  Presby- 
terian. Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xxvi. 
He  hoped  it  would  be  for  her  good. 

The  Suffolk  Miracle  (Child's  Ballads,  I.  220). 
There  is  no  good  in  arguing  with  the  inevitable. 

Lowell,  Democracy. 

4t.  A  personal  possession ;  a  thing,  or  things 
collectively,  belonging  to  one. 

Somtym  his  good  is  drenched  in  the  see. 
Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Canon's  Yeoman's  Tale,  1.  396. 
When  the  gode  man  sye  his  gade  go  to  so  grete  myschef , 
he  gan  to  be  angry,  and  seide  a  worde  of  grete  ire,  for  he 
yaf  to  the  deuell  all  the  remenant  that  was  lef te.  -■ 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  4. 
He  that  was  lately  drench'd  in  Danae's  show'r 
Is  master  now  of  neither  good  nor  trust. 

Quarles,  Emblems,  i.  9. 

5.  pi.  Movable  effects  or  personal  chattels; 
articles  of  portable  property,  as  distinguished 
from  money,  lands,  buildings,  ships,  rights  in 
action,  etc.:  as,  household  jooife. 

Also  alle  the  Godes  of  the  Lond  ben  comoun,  Comes  and 
alle  other  thinges.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  179. 

All  thy  goods  are  confiscate.  Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iv.  1. 

A  book  which  was  the  most  valuable  of  all  his  goods  and 
chattels.  Southey,  Bunyan,  p.  37. 

Specifically— ^6.  p?.  (a)  Articles  of  trade;  com- 
modities; wares;  merchandise. 

Her  Majesty,  when  the  goods  of  our  English  merchants 
were  attacked  by  the  Duke  of  Alva,  arrested  likewise  the 
goods  of  the  Low  Dutch  here  in  England.  Raleigh,  Essays. 

They  had  much  adoe  to  have  their  goods  delivered,  for 
some  of  them  were  chainged,  as  bread  &  pease, 

Bradford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  293. 

(6)  A  piece  of  dry-goods ;  a  textile  fabric  _;  cloth 
of  any  kind:  as,  will  these  goods  (that  is,  this 
piece  of  goods)  wash  ?  [CoUoq.]— 7.  A  full  end- 
ing or  conclusion;  a  closing  act;  a  finality: 
only  in  the  phrase /or  good,  ox  for  good  and  all. 
No,  no,  no,  no,  no  kissing  at  all ; 
I'll  not  kiss,  till  I  kiss  you /or  good  and  all. 

Newest  Acad,  of  Com/plementg. 

Now  though  this  was  exceeding  kind  in  her,  yet,  as  my 

good  woman  said  to  her,  unless  she  resolved  to  keep  me 

for  good  and  all,  she  would  do  the  little  gentlewoman 

more  harm  than  good. 

Defoe,  Fortunes  of  MoU  Flanders  (1722). 

He  [Sydney  Smith]  left  Edinburgh  for  good  in  1803, 
when  the  education  of  his  pupils  was  completed. 

Eneye.  Brit,  XXII.  177. 

Alien  good.  SeeaZiem.- Allotment  of  goods.  See  al- 
lotment.— Collation  of  goods.  See  collation — Common 
good.  See  cammon —  Community  of  goods.  See  com^ 
mMm««.— Contraband  goods,  debentured  goods.  See 
the  adjectives.— Dry  goods.  See  dry-goods.—B\iress  of 
goods.  See  dttress.— External  good,  a  good  situated 
without  the  person  of  the  object  for  whom  it  is  a  good,  as 
wealth  and  friends.— Fancy  goods,  first  good,  etc.  See 
the  adjectives.— For  any  gOOdt,  for  any  reward ;  on  any 
account. 

Sir  Thomas  Moore,  hearing  one  tell  a  monstrous  lie,  said, 
I  would  not /or  any  good  heare  him  say  his  creed,  lest  it 
should  seeme  a  lie.  Copley,  Wits,  Fits,  and  Fancies  (1614). 
For  good.  Seedef.7.— God'sgoodt.  Seep'odi.— Goods 
and  chattels,  or  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  a 
phrase  commonly  used  to  Indicate  property  other  than  real 
estate.— Gray  goods.  Same  as  gray  cotton  (which  see, 
under  cortoml).— Green  goods,  counterfeit  greenbacks. 
—Internal  good,  a  good  residing  either  in  the  soul  or  in 
the  body  of  the  object.— Marking  of  goods.  See  mark- 
ing.—Measviemeni  goods.  See  measurement.— The 
good,  good  or  virtuous  persons  in  general. 


good-den 

It  was  assumed  .  .  .  that  the  wicked  are  successful,  and 
tlie  good  are  miserable.  0.  W.  Bolmes,  Emerson,  v. 

To  color  goodst.    See  color.=Sytl.  6.  Effects,  Chattels, 
etc.    See  property. 
good  (gnd),  adv.     [<  ME.  goode  =  D.  goed  =  G. 
gut  =  I)an.  8w.  godt,  adv. ;  from  the  adj.    The 
reg.  adv.  of  good  is  well :  see  welP.']    Well. 
Dwelleth  with  us  while  you  goode  list  in  Troye. 

Chaiicer,  Troilus,  i.  119. 
As  good,  as  well. 

As  good  almost  kill  a  Man  as  Idll  a  good  Book. 

Milton,  Areopagitica,  p.  6. 

The  pilot  must  intend  some  port  before  he  steers  his 
course,  or  he  had  as  good  leave  his  vessel  to  the  direction 
of  the  winds  and  the  government  of  the  waves. 

South,  Sermons. 

I  will  provide  for  you,  as  I  would  have  done  before  this, 
but  that  I  thought  (the  charges  of  sending  and  hazard  con- 
sidered) you  were  as  good  provide  .  .  .  [the  clothes]  there. 
Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  407. 

good  (gM),  mterj.  That  is  good:  an  elliptical 
exclamation  of  satisfaction  or  commendation. 

Sir  Aylmer  half  forgot  his  lazy  smUe 

Of  patron.     "Good !  my  lady's  kinsman  !  good ! " 

Tennyson,  Aylmer's  Field. 

good  (giid),  V.  t.  [<  ME.  goden,  <  AS.  godian, 
intr.  be  or  become  good,  improve,  tr.  make  good, 
improve,  enrich,  <  god,  good :  see  good,  a.  In 
def .  2,  Sc.  also  guid,  <  Sw.  goda  (=  Dan.  gjode), 
manure,  dung,  appar.  Ut.  make  good,  i.  e.,  bet- 
ter, improve,  <  god,  good.]  1+.  To  make  good. 
When  Platoes  tale  was  done,  then  Tullie  prest  in  place : 
Whose  filed  tongue  with  sugred  talke  would  good  a  simple 
case.  Turberville,  An  Answere  In  Disprayse  of  Wit. 
Greatness  not  gooded  with  grace  is  like  a  beacon  upon  a 
high  hill.  £ev.  T.  Adams,  Sermons,  I.  151. 

2.  To  manure.     [Old  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

The  husbandman  looks  not  for  a  crop  in  the  wild  desart ; 
but  where  he  hath  gooded  and  plowed,  and  eared,  and 
sown,  why  should  he  not  look  for  a  harvest? 

Bp.  Ball,  Bemains,  p.  121. 

good-bodiedt  (gud'bod''''id),  a.     Having  a  good 

figure.     Davies. 

Saw  all  my  family  up,  and  my  father  and  sister,  who  is 
a  pretty  good-bodied  woman,  and  not  over  thiols 

Pepys,  Diary,  May  31, 1666. 

good-brother  (gud'hruth'Sr),  n.  A  brother-in- 
law.     [Scotch.] 

good-bs;,  good-bye  (gud-bi'),  interj.  [A  corrup- 
tion (with  change  of  God-  to  good-,  by  confusion 
with  good  day,  good  den,  etc.)  of  an  Elizabeth- 
an E.  formula  variously  printed  Godby,  God- 
by'e,  Godbwy,  God  Vw'y,  God  bwy  yee,  God  buy 
you,  God  be  wi'  you,  God  be  with  you,  the  last 
being  the  fuU  formula  of  which  the  preceding 
are  contractions.]  (Sod  be  with  you:  origi- 
nally a  pious  form  of  valediction,  used  in  its  full 
significance,  but  now  a  mere  conventional  for- 
mula without  meaning,  used  at  parting. 

Good-bye,  proud  world  1  I'm  going  home : 
Thou  att  not  my  friend,  and  I'm  not  thine. 

Emerson,  Good-Bye. 

And  so,  sir  sheriff  and  priesLoooiWij/e .' 

Whittier,  The  Exiles. 

=Syn.  Adieu,  Farewell,  etc.    See  adieu. 
good-by,  good-bye  (gud-bi'),  n.  and  a.    [<  good- 
by,  interj.']    I.  n.  A  farewell:  as,  to  say  or  bid 
good-by;  to  utter  a  hearty  good-by ;  when  the 
good-bys  were  said. 
II.  a.  Valedictory;  parting. 

The  old  Turcoman  thereupon  gave  a  shrug  and  a  grunt, 
made  a  sullen  good-by  salutation,  and  left  us. 

B.  Taylor,  Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  288. 

good-conditioned  (gud'kon-dish''ond),  a.  Be- 
ing in  a  good  state;  having  good  qualities  or 
favorable  symptoms. 

good-day  (giid-da'),».  1.  A  form  of  salutation. 
See  good  day,  etc.,  under  good. — 2t.  Same  as 
godendag. 

good-deedt  (gud-ded'),  adv.  In  very  deed;  in 
good  truth ;  indeed. 

Yet,  good  deed,  Leontes, 
I  love  thee  not  a  jar  o'  the  clock  behind 
What  lady  she  her  lord.  Shak.,  W.  T.,  i.  2. 

good-dent  (gud-den'),  n.  [In  Elizabethan  E. 
(Shakspere,  etc.)  variously  printed  good-den. 
good  den,  gooden,  godden,  or  in  fuller  form,  give 
you  good  d£n,  God  ye  good  den,  God  (give)  you  good 
den,  contr.  Godgigoden,  Godigeden;  good  den  be- 
ing a  corruption  of  good  e'en,  also  much  in  use, 
a  contr.  of  good  even.]  A  contraction  of  good 
even  (good  e^en),  a  kind  wish  or  salutation.  See 
good  day,  etc.,  under  good. 

Nur.  God  ye  good  morrow,  gentlemen. 

Mer.  God  ye  good  den,  fair  gentlewoman. 

Nur.  Is  it  good  den  t 

Mer.  'Tis  no  less,  I  tell  you.  Shak.,  E.  and  J.,  iL  4. 

We  thank  you,  gentle  boy.    Gooden! 
We  must  to  our  flocks  agen. 

'  '   ',  Love  Tricks,  iv.  2. 


Goodenia 

Goodenia  (gu-de'ni-a,),  n.  [NL.,  named  after 
Samuel  CrOodenough',Bishoy  of  Exeter  and  an 
amateur  botanist  (1743-1827).]  A  genus  of 
Australian  herbs  and  shrubs,  type  of  the  order 
Goodeniacece.    There  are  about  70  species. 

Goodeniacese  (gu-de-ni-a'se-e),  ».  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Goodenia  +  -acetsj]  An  order  of  gamopetalous 
exogens,  closely  aUied  to  the  Lobeliacew,  and 
belonging  with  few  exceptions  to  Australia  and 
Oeeanica.  There  are  12  genera  and  about  200  species, 
herbaceous  or  rarely  shrubby.  The  leaves  and  the  fruit 
of  some  species  are  eaten,  and  the  pith  of  Sccevola  Kcenigii 
tarnishes  the  rice-paper  of  the  Malay  archipelago. 

Goodenovese  (gud-e-no'vf-e),  n.  pi.    [NXi.] 

Same  as  Goodmiacece. 
good-even,  good-evening  (gud-e'vn,  -ev'ning), 

n.    See  good  day,  good  evening,  etc.,  under  good. 
good-faced  (gud'fast),  a.    Pretty. 

Clo.  Shall  I  bring  thee  on  the  way? 
Aut.  No,  good-faced  sir :  no,  sweet  sir. 

ShcUc.,  W.  T.,  Iv.  2. 

good-fellow  (gud'f  el'o),  n.  1 .  A  boon  compan- 
ion; a  joUy  fellow;  a  reveler.  [Now  properly 
written  as  two  words.    See  fellow,  5.] 

It  was  well  known  that  Sir  Hoger  liad  been  a  OoodfeUow 
In  his  youth.  Aachajn,  Scholemaster,  p.  60. 

Lop.  I  assure  you,  a  close  fellow ; 
Both  close  and  scraping,  and  that  fills  the  bags,  sir. 
Bar.  A  notable  good-fellow  too. 

Fletcher,  Spanish  Curate,  iv.  6. 

2t.  A  thief.     [Old  cant.] 
Ooocifellowe  be  thieves.  Heywood,  Edw.  lY. 

good-for-little  (gud'f Or-lit"l),  a.  Of  Uttle  ac- 
count or  value. 

The  little  words  in  the  republic  of  letters  are  most  sig. 
niflcant.  The  trisyllables,  and  the  rumblers  of  syllables 
more  than  tliree,  are  but  the  good-for-little  magnates. 

Richardson,  Clarissa  Harlowe,  IV.  298. 

good-for-nothing  (gud'f§r-nuth"ing),  a.  and  n. 

1.  a.  Of  no  value  or  use ;  worthless;  shiftless; 
idle. 

I  have  not  a  guest  to-day,  nor  any  besides  my  own  fami- 
ly, and  you  good-for-Twthirig  ones. 
.  Js.  Bailey,  tr.  of  Colloquies  of  Erasmus,  p.  187. 

Agood-for-nothing  fellow !  I  have  no  patience  with  him. 
Jafie  Austen,  Sense  and  Sensibility,  xxx. 

H.  re.  An  idle,  worthless  person. 

Sat  an  unquestionable  injury  is  done  by  agencies  which 

undertake  in  a  wholesale  way  to  foster  good-for-nothings. 

H.  Sp&ncer,  Study  of  Sociol.,  p.  346. 

gOOd-for-nothingness  (gud'f$r-nuth"ing-nes), 
n.    Idle  shif  tlessness ;  uselessness. 

These  poor  families  .  .  .  have  not  kept  such  elaborate 
records  of  their  good-for^nothingness. 

Uiehardton,  Pamela,  IL  64. 

good-Henry  (gud'hen'ri),  re.  Same  as  good- 
King-Henry. 

good-humored  (gud'hu'mord),  a.  1.  Charac- 
terized by  good  humor ;  of  a  cheerful,  tranquil, 
or  unruffled  disposition  or  temper;  actuated  by 
good  or  friendly  feeling. 

Tis  impossible  that  an  honest  and  good-humoured  man 
should  be  a  scliismatic  or  heretic.   ' 

Shaftesbury,  Misc.  Keflections,  iL  3. 
X  want  you  to  be  in  a  charming  sweet  temper  at  this 
moment.    Do  be  good-humoured  now,  and  let  me  have  two 
hundred  pounds,  will  you? 

Sheridim,  School  for  Scandal,  iiL  1. 

2.  trttered  or  done  in  a  pleasant,  kindly  way, 
without  malice  or  ill  nature :  as,  a  good-hwmored 
remark. 

good-htunoredly  (gud'hu'mord-li),  adv.  In  a 
good-humored  manner;  in  a  pleasant,  cheerful 
way. 

goodie,  re.    See  goodyK 

goodiness  (giid'i-nes),  n.  The  quality  of  beii^ 
"  goody  "  or  priggish ;  canting  morality  or  pi- 
ety. 

The  last,  although  tinged  with  something  like  goodiness, 
...  is  not  so  obtfuslve  as  usual  in  books  intended  to  im- 
prove children.  Athenaeum,  Jan.  7, 1888,  p.  20. 

goodtng  (gud'ing),  n.  [<  good  +  -ire^i.]  A 
mode  of  asking  alms  formerly  in  use  in  Eng- 
land, and  in  one  form  still  continued.  See  the 
first  extract. 

To  go  a-gooding  is  a  custom  observed  in  several  parts  ot 
England  on  St.  Thomas's  day,by  women  only,  who  ask  aims, 
and  in  return  for  them  wish  all  that  is  good,  such  as  a 
happy  new-year,  &c._.  to  their  benefactors,  sometimes  pre- 
senung  them  also  with  sprigs  of  evergreens.  In  some  parts 
of  Sxirrey  and  Kent  the  custom  is  thus  kept  up ;  and  in 
other  counties  goodimg  is  the  word,  among  the  poor,  for 
collecting  before  Christmas  what  nuiy  enable  them  to  keep 
the  festival.  Todd. 

Thanksgiving  ...  is  not  sanctified  or  squandered  like 
Merry  Cliristmas  in  the  Old  World :  it  has  no  goading, 
candles,  clog,  carol,  box,  or  hobby-horse. 

S.  Judd,  Margaret,  L  10. 

goodish  (gud'ish),  a.  [<  good  +  -jgfei.]  Pretty 
good;  of  fair  quality,  amount,  or  degree ;  tol- 
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erable :  as,  goodish  fruit ;  goodish  conduct ;  a 
goodish  distance. 

I  fetched  a  goodish  compass  round  by  the  way  of  the 
Cloven  Rooks.  R.  D.  Blaekmore,  Loma  Doone,  IviiL 

goodjeret,  »•    See  goujeers. 

good-Eing-Henry,  good-Eing-Harry  (gud'- 
king-hen'ri,  -har'i),  re.  The  Chenopodium  Bo- 
nus-Henricus,  a  European  plant  (also  natural- 
ized in  the  United  States)  with  halbert-shaped 
leaves,  which  have  a  mucilaginous  saline  taste 
and  are  used  as  a  pot-herb.    Also  called  good- 


goodlesst)  o-     [ME.  godles,  poor,  without  goods 
or  property,  <  AS.  godleds,  without  good,  mis- 
erable, <  god,  n.,  good,  +  -leds,  -less.]  Without 
goods  or  property ;  destitute. 
Gredy  is  the  godles.  Proverbs  of  Hendyng,  1 117. 

goodlicht,  O"    A  Middle  English  form  of  goodly, 

Chaucer. 
goodliheadt, »».    [<  ME.  goodlihede,  goodelyhede; 

<  goodly  +  -head.']    Goodliness ;  beauty. 

Of  trouthe  ground,  myrour  of  goodleyhede. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  il.  842. 
So  far  as  May  doth  other  months  exceed, 
So  far  in  virtue  and  in  goodlihead 
Above  all  other  nymphs  lanthe  bears  the  meed. 

Thomson,  Hymn  to  May. 

goodliness  (gud'li-nes),  n.     If.  Goodness. 

To  communicate  therefore  (not  to  encrease  or  receiue) 
his  goodlinesse,  he  created  the  World. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  14. 

3.  G-oodlyquality  or  condition;  beauty  of  form; 
pleasing  grace ;  elegance. 

Her  goodliness  was  full  of  harmony  to  his  eyes. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

What  travail  and  cost  was  bestowed  that  the  goodliness' 
of  the  temple  might  be  a  spectacle  of  admiration  to  all 
the  world !  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.  15. 

goodly  (gud'li),  a.  [<  ME.  goodty,  goodlich,  god- 
lich,  <  AS.  godlio  (=  OS.  godUk  =  OFries.  godlik 
=  OHQ-.  gtioflili,  TcwotiUh,  giiolUh,  MHG.  giietUch 
=  Icel.  godhligr),  good,  goodly,  <  god,  good:  see 
good  and  -Zi/i.]  1.  Good-looking;  of  fair  pro- 
portions or  fine  appearance ;  graceful ;  well-fa- 
vored; well  formed  or  developed:  as,  a  goodly 
person ;  goodly  raiment. 

An  evil  soul,  producing  holy  witness. 
Is  like  a  villain  with  a  smiling  cheek, 
A  goodly  apple  rotten  at  the  heart. 
O,  what  a  goodly  outside  falsehood  hath  I 

Shak-.tS..  ofV.,  L3. 

0  but  they  are  a  gudelie  pair !  — 

True  lovers  an  ye  be. 

Clerk  Saunders  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  322). 

The  Eing  of  Norway  sent  him  [King  Athelstan]  a  goodly 

Ship  with  a  gilt  Stem.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  10. 

2.  Pleasant;  agreeable;  desirable. 

The  spreading  branches  made  a  goodly  show. 
And  full  of  opening  blooms  was  every  bough, 

Dryden,  Flower  and  Leal,  1.  105. 
This  spacious  plot 
For  pleasure  made,  a  goodly  spot. 

Wordsworth,  White  Doe  of  Eylstone,  iv. 

3.  Considerable;  rather  large  or  great:  as,  a 
goodly  number. 

And  here,  from  gracious  England,  have  1  offer 
Of  goodly  thousands.  Shak.,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

We  leave  it  [philosophy]  in  possession  of  quite  as  goodly 
SL  realm  as  that  in  which  our  metaphysical  predecessors 
would  fain  have  established  it. 

J.  Fiske,  Cosmic  PhUos.,  I.  27. 

goodlyt  (gud'li),  adv.  [<  ME.  goodly,  godly, 
godlij  gudely,  godliche  (=  OHG.  guotlicho,  MHG. 
guotUche,  gOetliche) ;  from  the  adj. :  see  goodly, 
a.]  1.  In  a  good  manner;  gracefully;  excel- 
lently; kindly. 

If  thou  be  so  bold  as  alle  bume;  tellen. 
Thou  wyl  grant  me  godly  the  gomen  that  I  ask,  hi  rygt. 
Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  272. 
It  was  her  guise  all  Straungers  goodly  so  to  greet 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  xiL  56. 

2.  Well;  properly. 

Love,  agenis  the  whiche  that  no  man  may 
Ne  oghte  el^  goodly  maken  resistence. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  lit  990. 
To  her  guestes  doth  bounteous  banket  dight, 
Attempred  goodly  well  for  health  and  for  delight. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  xi.  2. 

3.  Conveniently. 

Thomas  earl  of  Kent,  1397,  willed  his  body  to  be  buried 
as  soon  as  it  goodlich  may  in  the  abbey  of  Brune. 

Test.  Vetust.,  p.  139.    (2fares.) 

goodman  (gdd'man  or,  in  sense  1,  gyid'man'), 
re. ;  pi.  goodmen  (-men).  [Common  in  E.  dial, 
use,  also  contr.  goniman  (cf.  gommer  for  good- 
mother,  gammer,  gaffer^,  for  grandmother,  grand- 
father), <  ME.  godeman  (tr.  L.  paterfamilias) ; 

<  good  +  man;  lit.  the  worthy  or  excellent 
man,  the  adj.  having  become  conventional 
and  merged  with  the  noun.    The  supposition 


gooa-niguii 

that  goodman  is  an  accom.  of  AS.  gwmmun,  a 
man  (a  once-occurring  poet,  word,  <  guma,  a 
man,  =  L.  homo,  +  man,  a  man,  L.  vir),  is  quite 
groundless.  Ct.  goodwife.]  1.  The  man  of  the 
house;  master;  husband;  head  of  a  family. 
[Now  obsolete,  or  only  in  rustle  use  as  two 
words.] 

If  the  goodman  of  the  bouse  had  known  in  what  watch 
the  thief  would  come,  he  would  have  watched,  and  would 
not  have  suffered  his  house  to  be  broken  up. 

Mat.  xxiv.  43. 
Bell  my  wife  she  loves  not  strife. 
Yet  she  will  lead  me  it  she  can. 
And  oft,  to  live  a  quiet  life, 
I  am  forced  to  yield,  though  Ime  good-man. 

Take  thy  Old  Cloak  about  Thee. 
How  can  her  old  Good-man 
With  Honour  take  her  back  again  ? 

Prior,  Alma,  ii. 
2.  A  familiar  appellation  of  civility ;  a  term  of 
respect,  frequently  used  to  or  of  a  person  be- 
fore his  surname :  nearly  equivalent  to  Mr.  or 
sometimes  to  gaffer.  It  was  sometimes  used 
ironically.  [Obsolescent.] 
With  you,  goodman  boy,  if  you  please. 

Shak.,  Lear,  ii.  2. 

Goodman  coxcomb  the  citizen,  who  would  you  speak 

withal?  B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Bevels,  v.  2. 

Our  neighbor  Cole  and  goodman  Newton  have  been  sic]^ 
but  somewhat  amended  again. 

Wimthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  422. 

good-minded  (gud'min'''ded),  a.  Amiable ;  well- 
meaning.     [Bare.] 

Alas,  good-minded  prince,  you  know  not  th^se  tilings. 
Beam,  and  Fl.,  Philaster,  iL  i. 

good-morning  (gud'mdr'ning),  re.  See  good  day, 
good  morning,  etc.,  under  good. 

good-morrow  (gud'mor'o),  re.  [In  Elizabethan 
B. ;  the  same  as  goodr^iorning,  q.  v.]  1.  Same 
as  good-morwmg,  good  morning. — 2t.  A.  com- 
monplace compliment;  an  empty  phrase  of 
courtesy. 

After  this  saiyng,  the  commenaltie  of  Athenes,  which 

had  afore  condemned  him,  were  sodainly  stricken  againe 

in  loue  with  hym,  and  saied  that  he  was  an  honest  man 

again  and  loued  the  citee,  and  many  gaie  good  morowes. 

UdaU,  tr.  of  Apophthegms  of  Erasmus,  p.  376. 

She  spoke  ot  the  domesticall  Idnd  of  captivities  and 
drudgeries  that  women  are  put  unto,  with  many  such  good 
marrows.  Howell,  Parly  of  Beasts,  p.  67. 

good-natured  (gud'na'turd),  a.  Having  a  good 
disposition ;  naturally  mild  in  temper ;  easily 
acquiescent. 

A  man  who  is  commonly  called  good  natured  is  hardly 
to  be  thanked  for  anything  he  does,  because  half  tliat  is 
acted  about  tiim  is  done  rather  by  sufferance  tlian  appro- 
bation. Toiler,  No.  76. 

In  that  same  village  ,  .  .  there  lived  many  years  since 
...  a  simple  good-natured  fellow,  of  the  name  ot  Rip 
Van  Winlcle.  Irving,  Sketch-Book,  p.  46. 

The  moat  good-natured  host  began  to  repent  of  his  ea- 
gerness to  serve  a  man  of  genius  in  distress  when  he  heard 
his  guest  roaring  for  fresh  punch  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  Macaulay,  BosweH's  Johnson. 

=Syn.  Graeloui,  Kind,  etc.    See  benignant. 

good-naturedly  (gud'na'turd-li),  adv.  In  a 
good-natured  manner ;  with  good  nature  or  do- 
cility. 

good-naturedness  (gud'na'turd-nes),  re.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  good-natured;  good 
temper.     Talfowd. 

goodness  (gud'nes),  re.  [<  ME.  goodnesse,  god- 
nesse,  <  AS.  godnes  (=  OHG.  *giiotnassi,  cotnas- 
si,  MHG.  gitotnisse),  <  god,  good:  see  good  and 
-ness.]  1 .  The  state  or  quality  of  being  good,  in 
any  sense;  excellence;  purity;  virtue;  grace; 
benevolence. 

Wherof  be  non  lyke  in  any  other  pties,  nether  in  qiia- 

tyte,  goodnes,  ne  plente,  and  specially  in  goodnesoi  wyne. 

Sir  B.  Guylforde,  Pylgrymage,  p.  47. 

They  [certain  fishes]  seeme  the  same,  both  in  fasliioa 
and  goodnesse.  Capt.  John  Smith,  Worlds,  IL  180. 

The  only  ultimate  Good,  or  End  in  itself,  must  be  good- 
ness or  Excellence  of  Conscious  Life. 

H.  Sidgvriek,  Methods  of  Ethics,  p.  369, 

2.  [Orig.  with  ref.  to  the  divine  Goodness  — 
that  is,  God.]  In  exclamatory  use,  a  term  of 
emphasis;  "gracious":  as,  my  goodness!  no: 
for  goodness?  sake,  tell  me  what  it  is.     [CoUoq.] 

For  goodnes^  sake,  consider  what  you  do. 

Shak.,  Hen.  VIIL,  ilL  1. 

Goodness  knows,  I  could,  if  I  liked,  be  serious. 

Thackeray. 

Moral  gOOdneBB,  the  excellence  of  a  being  who  obeys 
the  moral  law. — Natural  goodneBS,  the  excellence  of  a 
thing  which  satisfies  the  reasonable  desires  of  man. 

good-night  (gnd'nit'),  re.  See  good  day,  good 
night,  etc.,  under  good. 

He  .  .  .  sungthosetunestotheover-ecutchedhuswivea 
that  he  heard  the  carmen  whistle,  and  sware  they  were 
liis  fancies,  or  his  good-nigJUs.      Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  iiL  2. 


good-now 

good-nowt  (gud'nou),  interj.     [Not  prop,  a  com- 

potrnd,  but  a  phrase,  good,  now,  the  now  being  a 

continuative  adv. ;  of.  the  similar  phrase  well, 

now.']    Am  exclamation  of  surprise,  curiosity, 

or  entreaty. 

Good  now.  Bit  down,  and  tell  me.      Shak.,  Hamlet,  L  1. 

Good-ru>w  I  good^naw  I  how  your  devotions  jump  with 

mine !  Drydm. 

goods  (gudz),  TO.  ^Z.   See  sroo(i,  m.,  5  and  6.   Goodt, 

in  compoBition,  occniB  in  British  use  in  reference  to  goods 

in  transit— that  is,  freight;  in  the  United  States, /retoAt 

is  used  in  such  compounds. 

goods-engine  (gudz'en"'jin),  n.   An  engine  used 
for  dramng  goods-trains.     [Eng.] 
g00dshipt(gud'ship),TO.  [ME.  groodscftipe;  <good 
+ -ship.]    Favor;  grace;  kindness. 

And  for  the  goodachipi  of  this  dede. 
They  graunten  him  a  lusty  mede. 
Qower,  MS.  Soo.  Antiq.,  184, 1 117.    (HalKwell.) 

goods-shed  (gudz'shed),  n.  A  shed  for  storage 
at  a  railroad-station  or  on  a  dock ;  a  dock-ware- 
house.    [Eng.] 

goods-train  (gudz'tran),  n.  A  train  of  goods- 
wagons.     [Eng.] 

goods-truck  (gudz'truk),  n.  A  railway-truck 
for  carrying  goods.     [Eng.] 

goods-wagon,  goods-van  (gfidz'wag'''on,  -van), 
n.    A  goods-truck.     [Eng.] 

good-tempered  (gud'tem'pferd),  a.  Having"  a 
good  temper;  not  easily  irritated. 

goodwife  (gud' wif' ),  n. ;  pi.  goodwives  (-wivz'). 
[<  good  +  wife,  woman.  Cf .  goodman  and  hovse- 
wife.]  The  mistress  of  a  household;  woman 
of  the  house :  correlative  of  goodman. 

Did  not  goodwife  Eeech,  the  butcher's  wife,  come  in 
then,  and  call  me  gossip  Quickly? 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  ii.  1. 
When  the  goodwife's  shuttle  merrily 
Goes  flashing  thro'  the  loom. 

Maoaulay,  Horatius. 

The  pleasant  good-wife  put  our  potatoes  upon  the  fire  to 

boil.  B.  Taylor,  Northern  Travel,  p.  420. 

good-will  (gud'wU'),  n.  [=  MLG.  gutwille  (cf. 
OHGr.  guotwilUgi)  =  Icel.  godhvild,  godhvili  = 
ODan.  godvilje,  good  will.]  1.  Benevolence; 
friendly  disposition;  cheerful  acquiescence: 
now  usually,  and  properly,  as  two  words.  See 
will. 

The  praise  of  an  ignorant  man  is  only  good-vnU. 

Steele,  Spectator,  No.  188. 

He  [James  II.]  set  himself,  therefore,  to  labour,  with  real 
good-will,  but  with  the  good-wUl  of  a  coarse,  stem,  and  ar- 
bitrary mind,  for  the  conversion  of  his  kinsman. 

UacavXay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

A  Zulu  days  an  ox  to  secure  the  goodmll  of  his  dead 
relative's  ghost,  who  complains  to  him  in  a  dream  that  he 
has  not  been  fed.  H.  Spencer,  Frin.  of  Sociol.,  S  373. 

2.  The  degree  of  favor  enjoyed  by  a  particular 
shop  or  trade  as  indicated  by  its  custom.  Spe- 
cifically— (a)  In  law,  the  advantage  or  benefit  which  is 
acquired  by  an  establishment,  beyond  the  mere  value  of 

j  the  capital,  stock,  funds,  or  property  employed  therein,  in 
consequence  of  the  general  public  patronage  and  encou- 
ragement which  it  receives  from  constant  or  habitual  cus- 
tomers, on  account  of  its  local  position  or  common  celeb- 
rity, or  reputation  for  skill,  or  affluence,  or  punctuality, 
or  from  other  accidental  circumstances  or  necessities,  or 
even  from  ancient  partialities  or  prejudices.  Story,  J.  (6) 
Mendly  influence  exerted  with  the  view  of  transferring 
the  custom  of  any  shop  or  trade  to  a  successor;  the  right 
and  title  to  take  up  a  trade  or  business  connection,  pur- 
chased of  an  outgoing  tenant  or  occupier. 

goodyi  (gud'i),  a.  and  n.     [<  good  +  dim.  -^1.] 

1.  a.  Weakly  good  in  morals  or  religion ;  char- 
acterized by  good  intentions  or  pious  phrasing 
without  vital  force ;  pious  but  futile ;  namby- 
pamby:  often  reduplicated,  goody-good,'goody- 
goody. 

One  can't  help  in  his  presence  rather  trying  to  justify  his 
good  opinion ;  and  it  does  so  tire  one  to  be  goody  and  talk 
sense.  Charlotte  Bronte,  Villette,  ix. 

The  art  did  n't  consist  either  of  the  water-color  studies 
of  the  children,  or  of  goody  engravings. 

TAe  Ce»e«ry,  XXXVI.  123. 

II.  n.;  -pi.  goodies  (,-iz).  A  sweetmeat;  a  bon- 
bon: most  frequently  used  in  the  plural. 

It  was  in  rhyme,  even,  that  the  young  Charles  should 
learn  his  lessons.  ...  At  this  rate,  all  knowledge  is  to  be 
had  in  a  goody,  and  the  end  of  it  is  an  old  song. 

£.  L.  Stevenson,  Charles  of  Orleans. 

g00dy2  (gud'i),  n.;  pi.  goodies  (-iz).  [Also 
goodie;  a  reduction  of  goodwife.  Cf.  hmsy, 
contr.  of  huswife,  Iwusewife.]  1.  A  term  of 
civility  applied  to  women  in  humble  life :  as, 
goody  Dobson. 

Old  Goody  Blake  was  old  and  poor. 

Wordsworth,  Goody  Blake  and  Harry  Gill. 

2.  In  some  colleges,  a  woman  who  makes  beds, 
sweeps,  and  takes  general  care  of  students' 
rooms.    [U.  S.] 

The  Goodies,  hearing.  Cease  to  sweep. 
And  listen,  while  the  cook-maids  weep. 

The  Sebelltad. 
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goose 


Gtoorkha,  G-hoorka  (gSr'ka),  n.    A  member  of 


3.  The  spot  or  lafayette,  a  soiaenoid  fish,  Lios-  gpora-nut^go'ra-nut),  n.    Same  as  color-nut. 

tomus  xanthurtis:  more  fully  called  Cape  May 

goody. 
goody-bread  (gud'i-bred),  n.    Same  as  cracknel 

bread  (which  see,  under  cracknel). 
goodyeart,  goodyearst,  n.    Corrupt  forms  of 


The  good  years  shall  devour  them,  flesh  and  fell. 
Ere  they  shall  make  us  weep.  Shak.,  Lear,  v.  3. 

Goodyera  (gud'ye-ra),  n.  [Named  from  John 
Goodyer,  an  early  Eng:lish  botanist.]  A  genus 
of  low  terrestrial  orchids,  with  a  creeping  root- 
stock  and  a  tuft  of  basal  leaves,  the  stem  bear- 
ing a  spike  of  small  white  flowers.  There  are  25 
species,  distributed  through  the  northern  hemisphere,  3  of 
which  are  North  American.  They  usually  have  the  leaves 
prettily  reticulated  with  white  veins.  Q.  repens,  the  rat- 
tlesnake-plantain, is  found  in  moist  woods  through  north- 
ern Europe,  Asia,  and  America. 

goody-good,  goody-goody  (gid'i-gud,  gud'i- 
gud'i),  a.    Same  as  goody^. 

Goethe  used  to  exclaim  of  goody-goody  persons, "  Oh  1  if 
they  had  but  the  heart  to  commit  an  absurdity ! "  This  was 
when  he  thought  they  wanted  heartiness  and  nature. 

^.  Smiles,  Character,  p.  282. 
His  recorded  answer  to  the  life  assurance  ofiicial  who 
talked  goody-goody  to  him  seems  to  me  the  result  of  a  mis- 
take on  both  sides.  Jf.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  VI.  435. 

goody-goodyism  (gud'i-gud'i-izm),  n.  The  con- 
dition or  character  of  one  who  is  goody-goody. 

goodyship  (gud'i-ship),  n.  [<  goody^  +  -sMp.] 
The  state  or  quality  of  a  goody.     [Ludicrous.] 

The  more  shame  for  her  goodyship. 
To  give  so  near  a  friend  the  sup. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  I.  iii.  517. 

googef,  n.  and  v.    An  obsolete  form  of  gouge. 

gOOgul  (go'gul),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  An  Indian  name 
for  («j)  several  burseraceous  gum-bearing  trees, 
especially  of  the  genus  Commiphora;  (o)  gum; 
bdellium. 

googwamck  (g8g'war-uk),  n.  [Australian.] 
The  mottled  honey-eater  or  brush  wattle-bird 
(A.  carunculata)  of  Australia,  a  meUiphagine 
bird  of  the  genus  Anthodhwra. 

gool^  (gol),  n.    Same  as  goold,  2. 

gOoP  (gol),  TO.  [Avar,  of  groZe^.]  1.  A  ditch. — 
3.  A  breach  in  a  sea-waU  or  -bank;  a  passage 
worn  by  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tide,    prdbb. 

goold  (gold),  n.  1.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  va- 
riant of  gold.  Specifically — 2t.  The  corn-mari- 
gold: same  as  gold,  6. 

The  winter  goolde  is  sowen  in  this  moone. 
That  loveth  weet  solute  and  gravel  londe. 

PMadius,  Husbondrie  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  191. 
With  Koses  dight  and  Goolds  and  Daffadillies. 

Spenser,  Colin  Clout,  L  339. 

gooldle  (gel'di),  n.    A  variant  of  goldy. 

goolds  (goldz)^  n.  The  plural  of  goold,  2,  used 
as  a  singular  m  Great  Britain.  Also,  corrupt- 
ly, gmlls. 

gool-french  (gol'freneh),  n.  A  corruption  of 
goldfinch.     [Devonshire,  Eng.] 

goom^  (gom),  n.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form 
of  gumX.    [Still  heard  in  the  United  States.] 

goom^t,  ri.  [Early  mod.  E.,  also  gome,  gom;  < 
ME.  goom,  gome,  <  AS.  guma,  a  man,  =  08. 
gwmo,  sometimes  gomo  =  OPries.  goma  (only 
in  comp.  hreUdgoma,  bridegroom)  =  D.  -gom 
(only  in  comp.  hruidegom,  bridegroom)  =  OHGr. 
gomo,  MHGr.  gome,  gume,  gumme,  a  man,  G.  -gam 
(in  comp.  brduUgam)  =  Icel.  gwni,  a  man,  =  Sw. 
-gum  (in  comp.  brud-gum)  =  Dan.  -gom  (in  comp. 
brud-gom)  =  Goth,  guma,  a  man;  Teut.  stem 
*guman-  =  L.  homo  {homon-,  homin-),  OL.  hemo 
(hemon-),  a  man:  see  homage,  homo,  human. 
A  diierent  word  from  groomX,  q.  v.]    A  man. 

Elynges  &  Erles  Echon 
Thes  were ;  &  many  another  goom 
Gret  of  astaat,  &  the  beste,  - 
Thes  were  at  the  Feste. 

Arthur  (ed.  Fumlvall),  1. 166. 
A  scornful  gom.  Middleton,  The  Widow,  L  2. 

goompain,  goompana,  goompinee  (gSm'pan, 
gom'pa-na,  gom'pi-ne),  n.  The  Odina  Wodier, 
an  anacafdiaeeous  tree  of  tropical  India,  the 
heavy  wood  of  which  is  used  for  railroad-ties 
and  other  purposes.  It  also  yields  a  gum  which 
is  used  in  cloth-printing  and  in  medicine. 

goonch  (gonch),  n.  [Anglo-Ind. ;  cf .  Hind,  gun- 
cha,  a  bud,  blossom?]  A  Hindu  name  for  the 
seeds  of  the  Indian  licorice,  Abrus  precatorius. 
See  AbruiS. 

goor  (gSr),  n.  [Anglo-Ind.,  <  Hind,  gur  (pala- 
tal r)?\  1 .  The  East  Indian  name  for  the  con- 
centrated juice  or  syrup  of  the  date-palm,  Phce- 
nix  dactylifera,  a  kind  of  coarse  or  half-made 
sugar.  Also  oaHoA.  jaggery. —  2.  Same  as  dzig- 


gooral  (gS'ral),  n.    Same  as  goral. 


the  dominant  race  in  the  Mngdom  of  Nep&l. 
The  Goorkhas  are  of  Hindu  descent,  and  speak  a  Sanskrit- 
ic  dialect.  They  were  driven  out  of  Rajputana  by  the 
early  Mohammedan  invaders,  and  gradnaUy  approached 
NepM,  which  they  conquered  in  1768,  after  a  long  strug- 
gle. Some  of  the  best  troops  in  the  Anglo-Indian  army  are 
recruited  from  the  Goorkhas. 

gooroo  (gS'rS),  n.    An  English  spelling  of  guru. 

goosander  (g9-san'd6r),  n.  [Spelled  gossander 
in  Drayton;  artificially  formed,  <  goose  +  (g)an- 
der,  in  imitation  of  NL.  merganser  (Gesner),  < 
L.  mergus,  q.  v.,  +  anser,  goose.]  Same  as  mer- 
ganser. 

goose  (gos),  TO. ;  pi.  geese  (ges).  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  gooee,  gose,  Sc.  guse;  <  ME.  goos,  gos  (pi. 
gees,  ges),  <  AS.  gos  (pi.  ges)  =  D.  gans  =  MLG. 
gos,  gus,  LG.  gos,  gas,  gaus  (pi.  gose)  =  OHG. 
gans,  cans,  MHG.  G.  gans  =  Icel.  gas  =  Sw. 
gds  =  Dan.  gaas  =  Goth.  *gans  (not  recorded, 
but  inferred  from  the  derived  Sp.  ganso,  m., 
gansa,  f.:  see  ganza)  =  L.  ans-er  (orig.  *hans-er) 
=  Gr.  x^"  (orig.  *x"'C^)  =  OBulg.  gSsi  =  Slov. 
gos  =  Serv.  dim.  gusJca  =  Bohem.  hus  =  Pol. 
ges  =  Little  Russ.  hiis  =  Russ.  gusu  =  Lith. 
zansis,  zSsis  =  Lett,  zoss  =  Skt.  liansa  (>  Hind. 
hans),  a  goose.  Ir.  goss  is  of  E.  origin.  The  -s 
seems  to  be  merely  formative,  the  stem  gan- 
appearing  in  the  related  words  gander  and  gan- 
net,  q.  v.  As  to  the  use  of  goose  for  a  tailors' 
smoothing-iron,  cf.  G.  gans,  a  lump  of  melted 
iron,  the  term  being  used  like  the  equiv.  'Ej.pig 
and  sow;  the  equiv.  P.  guewse  (whence  appar. 
Sw.  gos,  or  perhaps  <  Sw.  gos^)  is  a  different 
word.  .  Ill-judged  attempts  have  been  made  to 
derive  goose,  in  the  sense  of  '  a  silly  person,' 
from  another  sonree,  on  the  ground  that  the 
popular  notion  as  to  the  stupidity  of  the  bird 
is  erroneous,  "it  being  only  ignorance  of  the 
darkest  hue  that  ventures  to  portray  the  goose 
as  deficient  in  sagacity  or  intelligence"  (Corn- 
hill  Mag.,  Vin.  203) ;  but  popular  notions  are 
often  based  on  ignorance.  Hence  gooseling, 
gosling,  goshawk.]  1.  Any  bird  of  the  family 
AnaUdce  and  subtamTly  Anserince,  of  which  there 
are  about  40  species  of  several  genera,  as  well 
as  different  varieties  of  the  domesticated  bird. 
See  phrases  below.  Geese  are  technically  distin- 
guished from  swans  and  from  ducks  by  the  combinar 
tion  of  feathered  lores,  reticulate  tarsi,  stout  bill  high  at 
the  base,  and  simple  hind  toe.  The  neck  is  shorter  than 
in  swans,  and  usually  longer  than  in  ducks ;  the  sexes  are 
usually  similar,  contrary  to  the  rule  among  ducks.  Geese 
stand  higher  and  walk  better  than  ducks ;  as  a  rule  they 
are  less  decidedly  aquatic  and  more  herbivorous,  the  cseca 
being  more  highly  developed  in  consequence.  Geese  have 
a  peculiar  cry  or  call  known  as  honking,  and  also  utter  a 
hissing  sound.  The  flesh  of  most  geese  is  highly  esteemed. 
The  tame  goose  in  all  its  var-ieties  is  supposed  to  be  de- 
scended from  the  graylag  or  common  wild  goose  of  Eu- 
rope, A.ferus;  but  some  other  related  species  may  have 
contributed  to  the  domestic  stock.  The  pm^e-white  va- 
riety is  entirely  artificial,  and  not  rela^d  to  the  snow- 
geese  of  the  genus  Ch£n.  The  male  of  the  goose  is  called 
gander,  and  the  young  of  either  sex  gosling. 

The  tame  gese  ...  be  heuy  in  fleinge,  gredi  at  their 
mete,  &  diligent  to  theyr  rest. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  222. 

We  say  in  English,  As  wise  as  a  gooee,  or  as  wise  as  her 
mother's  aperen  string. 

Udall,  tr.  of  Apophthegms  of  Erasmus,  p.  118. 
Observing  from  Vii&  goose  oir  the  table,  and  the  audit-ale 
which  was  circling  in  the  loving  cup,  that  it  was  a  feast. 
P.  W.  Farrar,  Julian  Home,  p.  261. 
The  goose  is  worshipped  in  Ceylon. 

Sir  J.  Luibock,  Orig.  of  Civilization,  p.  183. 

2.  A  siUy,  foolish  person;  a  simpleton:  in  al- 
lusion to  the  supposed  stupidity  of  the  domes- 
tic goose,  inferred  from  its  somewhat  clumsy 
appearance  and  motions. 

A  puny  filter,  that  spurs  his  horse  but  on  one  side, 
breaks  his  staff  like  a  noble  goose. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  ill.  4. 
Lady  P.  [to  Hotspur].    Go,  ye  giddy  goose. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  ilL  1. 
Called  herself  a  little  goose  in  the  simplest  manner  pos- 
sible. Thackeray. 
Some  people  thought  him  a  goose,  and  some  only  a  bore. 
J.  S.  Le  Fanu,  Tenants  of  Mallory,  xli. 

3.  A  tailors'  smoothing-iron:  so  called  from 
the  resemblance  of  its  handle  to  the  neck  of  a 
goose. 

Come  in,  tailor ;  here  you  may  roast  your  goose. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 
You 
Will  carry  your  goose  about  you  still,  your  planlng-iron ! 
B.  Jonson,  New  Inn,  iv.  2. 
They  had  an  ancient  goose;  it  was  an  heirloom 
From  some  remoter  tailor  of  our  race. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Evening,  by  a  Tailor. 

4.  A  game  of  chance  formerly  common  in  Eng- 
land. It  was  played  on  a  card  divided  into  small  compart- 
ments numbered  from  1  to  62,  arranged  in  a  spiral  figure 
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aroDnd  a  central  open  space,  on  which,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  game,  the  stakes  were  laid,  and  during  the  game 
any  forfeits  paid.  It  was  played  by  two  or  more  persons 
with  two  dice,  and  the  numbers  that  turned  up  to  each 
designated  the  number  of  the  compartment  by  which  he 
might  advance  his  mark  or  counter.  It  was  called  the  game 
of  goose  because  at  every  fourth  and  fifth  compartment 
in  succession  a  goose  was  depicted  on  the  card,  and,  if  the 
throw  of  the  dice  carried  the  counter  of  the  player  on  a 
goose,  he  might  move  forward  double  the  actual  number 
thrown.    Strutt. 

The  twelve  good  rules,  the  royal  game  of  gooee. 

Goldsmith,  Des.  Vil.,  1.  232. 

5.  A  piece  used  in  the  game  of  fox  and  geese. 

To  play  this  game  [fox  and  geese]  there  are  seventeen 
pieces,  called  geese,  .  .  ,  and  the  fox  in  the  middle.  .  .  . 
The  business  of  the  game  is  to  shut  the  fox  up,  so  that  he 
cannot  move.  Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  418. 

Aftlcan  goose,  a  purebred  variety  of  the  goose,  with  a 
large  horny  knob  at  the  base  of  the  beak  and  a  dewlap 
beneath  the  lower  mandible.  The  general  color  is  gray, 
darker  above  than  beneath  the  body.  The  beak  and  the 
knob  are  black,  and  the  shanks  of  a  deep-orange  color. 
— Anuner-goose.  See  emiier-goose. — Bald  goose  the 
white-fronted  goose,  jlwseraWi/rores.— Bar-goose.  Same 
as  barnacle^,  1.  [Essex,  Bng.]— Bar-headed  goose,  An- 
ser  indicus,  an  Asiatic  species.— Bass-goOse,  SOlan- 
goose,  names  of  the  gannet,  Stda  iiossona.— Bay-gpose, 
the  common  wild  or  gray  goose.  [Texas,  V.  S.]  — Black 
goose,  the  brent-goose.  [Essex,  Eng.]— Blue  or  blue- 
winged  goose,  or  blue  snow-goose,  Anser  or  Chen  cae- 
rulesoen^,  a  North  American  goose  closely  related  to  the 
snow-goose,  and  by  some  considered  specifically  identical, 
but  having  a  variegated  plumage  in  which  bluish  gray  is 
contrasted  with  white.  Also  called  blue  wavey. — Bremen 
goose.  Same  as  Emiden  goose.—  Canada  goose,  Berni- 
cla  canadensis,  the  common  wild  goose  of  North  America, 
gray  with  black  head,  neck,  and  tail,  and  large  whitt 
cheek-patches  and  tail-coverts.  See  cut  under  Bemicla. 
—  Chinese  goose,  a  goose  {Anser  or  Cygnopsis  eygnoides) 
somewhat  resembling  a  swan  in  form,  often  seen  in  do- 
mestication. It  is  a  native  of  China  and  other  Asiatic 
countries.  There  are  two  kinds,  the  brovm  and  the  white. 
The  variety  is  distinguished  by  a  curious  hump  at  the  base 
of  the  beak.  See  out  under  Cygnopsis. — Clatter-goose, 
the  brent-goose :  so  called  from  its  noisiness.  [East  Lo- 
thian.]—Common  gray  or  wild  goose,  (a)  The  Can- 
ada goose,  ^ernicia  canodeTi^.  [U.S.]  Also  called  ftay- 
goose,  imstard,  Uack-headed  f/oose,  Canada  brent,  cravat- 
goose,  honker,  and  reef-goose,  (b)  The  European  graylag- 
goose. — Corn-goose.  Sa.me  as  bean-goose.  [Local,  Eng.] 
— Egyptian  goose,  a  species  of  the  genus  Chenolopex. — 
Embden  goose,  a  fine  variety  of  domestic  goose  with 
pure-white  plumage  andorangebeakandlegs.— Emperor 

foose.  See  emperor. — EsMlElo  goose,  Hutchins's  goose. 
ir  John  Richardson.— Fiiglnt-goose,  Hutchins's  goose. 
J.  J.  Audubon.  [Maine,  U.  S.]— Fox  and  geese.  See 
fox^. — Gambo  goose,  a  kind  of  spur-winged  goose,  Plec- 
tropterus  j^amirerms.— Graylag-goose.  See  graylag.— 
Guinea  goose,  the  Chinese  goose  or  swan-goose :  a  mis- 
nomer.— Horra  goose,  the  brent-goose:  so  called  from 
the  numbers  that  frequent  Horra  Sound,  Yarrdl.  Also 
Rarie  goose.  [Shetland  isles.]  — Hutohins's  goose,  Ber- 
nicla  hutchinsi,  a  North  American  goose  closely  resem- 
bling the  Canada  goose,  but  smaller  and  with  fewer  tail- 
feathers.  Also  called  niskashish  and  goose-brant. — Lag- 
goose,  the  graylag  (which  see).— Laughing  goose,  the 
white-fronted  goose :  so  called  from  the  conformation  of 
the  beak,  which  suggests  grinning. — Lesser  Canada  or 
little  wild  goose,  Hutchins's  goose. — Links  goose,  the 
common  sheldrake,  which  frequents  the  links  or  sandy 
places.  [Orkney  islands.]— Mexican  gOOSe,  the  snow- 
goose.  Q.  Trumbull.  [Newport,  B..  I.,  IT.  S.] — Mother 
Carey's  goose,  the  great  black  petrel  or  giant  fulmar  of 
the  Pacific.  See  petrel.—taXn.ted.  goose,  the  emperor 
goose :  so  called  from  Pallas's  name  of  the  bird,  Anser  pic- 
tus. — Fink-footed  goose,  Anser  brachyrhynchus,  a  Eu- 
ropean species:  a  book- name. — Quink  goose,  the  brent- 
goose. C.Swainson.  [Prov.  Eng.] — Ked  goose,  the  snow- 
goose:  so  called  from  the  color  of  the  hill  and  feet.  Alex. 
WUson,  1814.  [New  Jersey,  U.  S.]  —  Sebastopol  gOOSe,  a 
curious  variety  of  domestic  goose,  many  of  the  feathers 
of  which  are  curled  and  spirally  twisted. — Skeelgpose, 
the  common  sheldrake,  Tadoma  eomuta.  C.  Swainson. 
[Scotland.  ]  —  Sly  goose,  the  common  sheldrake,  Tadorna 
eomuta :  so  called  from  its  craftiness.  [Orkney  islands.] 
—Solan-goose.  See  toss-soose.— Sound  on  the  goose, 
orthodox  as  to  opinions  and  sentiments ;  on  the  popular 
side  of  a  political,  moral,  or  social  discussion.  [Slang,  IJ.  S.  ] 
To  seek  for  political  fiaws  is  no  use  ; 
His  opponents  will  find  he  is  sound  on  the  goose. 

Providence  Journal,  June  18, 1857. 

Spectacled  goose,  the  gannet  or  channel-goose :  from 
the  appearance  of  the  bare  lores.  [Local,  British.]  —  Spur- 
winged  goose,  one  of  several  geese  of  the  genus  Plectrop- 
terMs.-Texas  goose,  the  snow-goose.  G.Trumlndl.  [New 
Jersey,  F.  S.]  — The  goose  hangs  high  [a  slang  phrase, 
said  to  have  been  orig.  "the  goose  honks  high,"  L  e.,  it 
cries  (and  flies)  high :  wild  geese  fly  higher  when  the  wea- 
ther is  fine  or  promises  to  be  fine],  the  prospects  are  bright ; 
everything  is  favorable. —  To  cook  one's  goose.  See 
coo*i.— Tortoise-shell  goose,  the  European  white-front- 
ed goose :  so  called  from  the  speckled  belly.  [Ireland.] 
— Toulouse  goose,  one  of  the  largest  and  best  varieties  of 
the  domestic  goose,  with  the  plumage  of  the  upper  parts 
in  different  shades  of  grayish-brown,  and  the  under  parts 
white.  The  legs  and  beak  are  of  a  dull-salmon  color.— 
"Wavey  or  wavy  goose.  Same  as  wavey. — White 
brent-goose,  the  snow-goose.  [Western  U.  S.]— WSite- 
cheeked  goose,  a  goose  with  white  cheeks,  as  most 
species  of  the  genus  Bernicla  which  are  common  in  North 
America;  a  cravat-goose;  specifically,  B.  leucaparia.— 
White-faced  goose,  the  white-fronted  goose.  (British,  ] 
— White-fironted  goose,  a  goose  which  has  the  base  of 
the  bill  of  the  adult  surrounded  by  white,  as  A.  aXbifrons 
of  Europe,  or  the  very  similar  A.  gambeli  of  North  Amer- 
ica.—White-headed  goose,  the  blue  goose.— Wild- 
goose  chase.  See  cAasel.- Winter  goose,  Hutchins's 
goose.  J.J.Audubon.  [Maine,  U.  S.]— Yellow-legged 
goose,  the  American  white-fronted  goose.    [San  Diego, 
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California,  V.  S.]  (See  also  barnacle-goose,  bean-goose, 
brent-goose,  channel-goose,  cravat-goose,  eniber-goose,  fen- 
goose,  kelp-goose,  maxsh-goose,  mud-goose,  prairie-goose, 
rain-goose,  reef-goose,  snow-goose,  swan-goose,  tree-goose, 
upland-goose,  ware-goose.) 

goose  (gos),  V.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  goosed,  ppr. 
goosing.  [<  goose,  ».]  To  Mss  at ;  hiss  down ; 
condemn  by  hissing.     [Slang.] 

He  was  goosed  last  night,  he  was  goosed  the  night  be- 
fore last,  he  was  goosed  to-day.  He  has  lately  got  in  the 
way  of  being  always  goosed,  and  he  can't  stand  it. 

Dickens,  Hard  Times,  vi. 

goose-arse  (gos'ars),  n.  A  low,  sharp-stemed, 
schooner-rigged  vessel,  used  in  and  about  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

goosebeak  (gos'bek),  n.  A  dolphin:  so  called 
from  the  shape  of  the  snout., 

gooseberry  (gos'-  or  gaz'ber'"'!),  n.  and  a.  [Early 
mod.  E.  gooseberrie,  gosherie;  not  found  earlier 
than  1570  (Levins);  <  goose  +  berry^;  prob. 
so  called  according  to  the  common  custom  of 
naming  plants,  often  without  any  obvious 
reason,  after  familiar  birds  and  beasts;  cf. 
goosebill,  goose-corn,  goosefoot,  goosegog,  goose- 
grass,  goose-tansy,  goosetongue,  duckweed,  crow- 
foot, crowberry,  cowberry,  cow-grass,  cow-pea, 
etc.  In  another  view,  there  is  an  allusion  to  the 
rough  bristly  surface  of  the  berry,  the  compari- 
son being  similar  to  ih&tva.goose-flesh,  goose-skin. 
Ace  ording  to  Skeat,  gooseberry  is  prob .  an  aceom. 
of  an  assumed  *groseberry,  <  *grose,  represented 
by  E .  dial,  groser.  So.  grosert,grossart,  groset,  gro- 
zet  (see  groser),  +  berry'^.  There  is  no  evidence 
to  support  the  conjecture  that  gooseberry  is  an 
accom.  of  an  assumed  *gossberry,  <  goss,  a  dial, 
form  of  gorse  (in  allusion  to  the  bristly  hairs  of 
the  fruit,  or  to  the  prickles  on  the  bush  itself; 
cf.  the  G-.  name  stocAeZfteerejlit.'prickleberry'), 
+  fierrj/l.]  l.n.;  ^pl.  gooseberries  {-iz).  1.  The 
berry  or  fruit  of  a  plant  of  the  genus  Bibes,  or 
the  plant  itself;  in  bot.,  a  general  tej^m  for  the 
species  of  the  genus  Bibes  which  belong  to  the 
section  Grossidaria,  as  the  name  currant  is  ap- 
plied to  those  of  the  section  Bibesia.  They  are 
thorny  or  prickly  shrubs,  and  the  fruit  is  usually  hairy. 
The  common  cultivated  gooseberry,  Bibes  Grossularia, 
bearing  the  fruit  of  the  same  name,  is  a  native  of  Europe 
and  Asia.  It  is  cultivated  extensively  in  northern  Europe, 
but  succeeds  only  moderately  in  America ;  and  many  varie- 
ties have  been  produced,  the  fruit  differing  in  size,  color, 
and  quality,  as  well  as  in  hairiness.  The  wild  gooseberries 
of  North  America  include  several  species,  the  fruit  of  which 
is  rarely  eaten. 

All  the  other  gifts  appertinent  to  man,  as  the  malice  of 
this  age  shapes  them,  are  not  worth  a  gooseberry. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  L  2. 

2+.  A  silly  person;  a  goosecap.  Goldsmith. — 
American  goosebeny,  of  Jamaica,  the  Heterotrichum 
niveum,  a  melastomaceous  shrub  bearing  a  black  hairy 
berry.— Barbados  or  West  Indian  gooseberry,  the  Pe- 
reskia  aadeata,  a  cactaceous  shrub  bearing  an  edible  beiiy. 
—  Cape  gooseberry,  the  Physalis  Peruviana,  a  native 
of  tropical  America,  cultivated  in  India  and  elsewhere  for 
the  fruit,  which  is  sometimes  made  into  a  preserve. — 
Gooseberry  fruit-worm.  See  fruit-worm. — old  goose- 
berry, a  phrase  of  no  definite  meaning,  used  in  humor- 
ous emphasis  or  comparison,  and  probably  originating  as 
a  substitute  for  a  profane  expression :  as,  to  play  old  goose- 
berry (that  is,  to  play  the  devil,  to  create  great  confusion) ; 
to  lay  on  like  old  gooseberry.    [Slang.] 

She  took  to  drinking,  left  off  working,  sold  the  furni- 
ture, pawned  the  clothes,  and  played  old  gooseberry. 

JHckens. 
You  should  have  a  tea-stick,  and  take  them  [dogs]  by 
the  tail  .  .  .  and  lay  on  like  old  gooseberry. 

H.  Kingsley,  Hillyars  and  Burtons,  Ixii. 
Otaheite  gooseberry,  the  Phyllanthus  distichus,  a  eu- 
phorbiaceous  shrub  of  Java,  cultivated  in  the  tropics,  its 
acid  fruit  being  used  for  pickling. — To  play  goose- 
berry, to  accompany  other  persons,  as  lovers,  for  the 
sake  of  propriety.    [Colloq.] 

II.  a.  Relating  to  or  made  of  gooseberries: 
as,  gooseberry  wine Gooseberry  fool,  an  old  Eng- 
lish dish  made  of  pounded  gooseberries  and  cream.  See 
fool^,  2.— Gooseberry  wine,  a  kind  of  wine  made  in 
Great  Britain  from  gooseberries.  It  is  of  pleasant  flavor 
when  properly  prepared. 

gooseberry-moth  (gos'ber''''i-m6th),  n.  Same  as 
magpie-moth. 

goosebillt,  n.    Same  as  goose-grass,  1. 

goose-bird  (gos'bSrd),  n.  The  Hudsonian  god- 
wit,  Limosa  hcemastica.  [Local,  New  England.] 

goose-brant  (gos  'brant) ,  n.  Same  as  Sutchins's 
goose.    J.  P.  Leach.     [U.  S.] 

goosecapt  (gos'kap),  n.  [<  goose  +  cap,  taken 
for 'head.'    Ct.  madcap.']    A  silly  person. 

Some  of  them  prove  such  goose-caps  by  going  thither, 
that  they  leave  themselves  no  more  feathers  on  their 
backs  than  a  goose  hath  when  she  is  plucked. 

The  Great  Frost  (Arbor's  Eng.  Gamer,  I.  94). 

Not  take  me  into  a  bond  I  as  good  as  you  shall,  good- 
man  goosecap.  Middleton,  Michaelmas  Term,  ii.  3. 

goose-corn  (gos'kdm),  n.    A  species  of  rush, 

Jiuicus  squarrosus. 
goose-egg  (gos 'eg),  n.    In  athletic  and  other 

contests,  a  zero,  indicating  a  miss  or  failure  to 


score :  from  the  resemblance  of  the  zero-mark  0 
to  an  egg:  called  in  Great  'Britain  a, ducWs-egg 
and  in  the  United  States  sometimes  a  round  o'. 
The  New  York  players  presented  the  Boston  men  with 
nine  unpalatable  goose  eggs  in  their  [base-ball]  contest  on 
the  Polo  Grounds  yesterday.   New  York  Times,  July,  1886. 

goose-fish  (gos 'fish),  n.  The  fishing-frog  or 
angler,  Lophiuspiscatorius.  [Local,  New  Eng- 
land.] 

goose-flesh  (gSs'flesh),  n.  [<  ME.  goseflesche; 
i  goose  +  flesh.  ]  A  rough  condition  of  the  sHn, 
resembling  that  of  a  plucked  goose,  caused  by 
the  contraction  of  the  erector  muscles  of  the 
superficial  hairs  (arreotores  pilorum),  and  in- 
duced by  cold,  fear,  and  other  exciting  causes. 
Also  called  goose-skin  (and  in  New  Latin  cutis 
anserima).    See  horripilation. 

goosefoot  (gbs'fut),  n.  1.  A  plant  of  some  spe- 
cies of  the  genus  Chenopodium :  so  called  from 
the  shape  of  the  leaves. —  2.  The  formation  of 
the  facial  nerve  in  spreading  into  a  leash  of 
nerves  in  three  principal  divisions  after  its  exit 
from  the  stylomastoid  foramen:  translating  the 
technical  term  pes  anserinus — Sea-goosefoot,  the 
Suoeda  Tnaritima,  a  fleshy  chenopodiaceous  plant  of  salt 
marshes. 

goose-footed  (g6s'fut''''ed),  a.  Web-footed:  ap- 
plied, for  example,  to  the  otter. 

goosegog  (gos'gog),  n.  A  gooseberry.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

goose-grass  (gos'gras),  n.  1.  Cleavers,  a  spe- 
cies of  bedstraw,  Galium  Aparine. — 2.  The  sil- 
verweed,  Potentilla  Anserina. — 3.  The  darnel, 
Bromus  mollis. —  4.  The  doorweed,  Polygonum 
aviculare. 

goose-green  (gos'greu),  a.  or  n.  Of  a  yellowish- 
green  hue  like  that  of  a  young  goose,  or  the  hue 
itself. 

A  delicate  ballad  o'  the  ferret  and  the  coney,  .  .  . 
Another  of  goose-green  starch,  and  the  deviL 

B.  Jonson,  Bartholomew  Fair,  ii.  1. 

goose-gull  (gos'gul),  n.    See  gull^. 

goose-hawkf  (gos'h4k),  n.    See  goshawk. 

goose-heirif[et,  »•  The  goose-grass  GaUum  Apa- 
rine.    Cole,  Adam  in  Eden. 

goose-herd  (gos'herd),  «.  [Also  prov.  Eng.  go^ 
zerd.2    One  who  takes  care  of  geese. 

goose-house  (gos'hous),  n.  A  parish  cage,  or 
small  temporary  prison.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

goose-mussel  (gos'mus''''l), ».  A  barnacle.  See 
Anatifa  and  Lepas. 

gooseneck  (gSs'nek),  w.  1.  Naut.:  (o)  A  sort 
of  iron  hook  fitted  to  the  inner  end  of  a  yard  or 


boom,  for  temporary  attachment  to  a  clamp  of 
iron  or  an  eye-bolt,  (i)  A  davit. —  2.  In  mack., 
a  pipe  shaped  like  the  letter  S;  a  flexible  cou- 
pling. 

A  conducting  tube,  called  a  goose-n£ck,  which  it  re- 
sembled in  shape,  placed  on  the  mouth  of  the  tubing  at 
the  top  of  the  [flowing]  well,  conducted  the  oil  to  the 
wooden  receiving  tanks.   Cone  amd  Johns,  Petrolia,  p.  166. 

3.  A  nozle  with  a  universal  joint  used  on  a 

fire-engine  stand-pipe Quarter-turn  gooseneck. 

a  pipe-coupling  with  a  bend  of  90",  used  to  connect  a 
nozle  with  a  discharge-pipe. 

goose-pimples  (g6s'pim'''plz),  «.  pi.  The  pim- 
ples of  goose-flesh. 

goose-ctuill  (gos'kwil),  n.  One  of  the  large 
feathers  or  quills  of  the  goose,  the  barrels  of 
which  are  cut  to  make  wnting-pens. 

goosery  (go's6r-i),  ». ;  pi.  gooseries  (-iz).  [< 
goose  -h  -ery.'\  1.  A  place  for  the  keeping  of 
geese. — 2.  Silliness  or  stupidity  like  that  at- 
tributed to  the  goose. 

There  will  not  want  divers  plaine  and  solid  men  .  .  . 
who  win  soone  look  through  and  through  both  the  loftr 
nakednesse  of  your  Latinizing  Babarian,  and  the  flmcaU 
goosery  of  your  neat  Sermon-actor. 

Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuns. 

goose-skin  (gSs'skin),  n.  1.  The  skin  of  a 
goose.— 3.  A  kind  of  thin  soft  leather  resem- 
bling the  "chicken-skin"  used  for  gloves  m 
the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  ladies  [at  the  hunt  of  Easter  Monday,  1826]  aU  w™° 
a  goose-skin  underdress.     Hone's  Every-day  Book,  XL  461- 


Silverweed.    Also 
Eng.] 
The  sneezewort, 


goose-skin 

3.  Same  as  goose-flesh. 

Her  teeth  chattered  in  her  head,  and  her  skin  began  to 
rise  into  what  is  vulgarly  termed  goose-aJdn. 

Miss  Perrier,  Inheritance,  ii. 

goose-step  (gos'step),  n.  Milit.,  the  marking 
of  time  by  raising  the  feet  alternately  without 
making  progress.     [Eng.] 

goose-tansy  (gos'tan^zi),  n. 
called  goose-grass.     [North 

goosetongue  (gSs'tmig),  n, 
AoMllea  Ptarmica. 

goose-winged  (ges'wingd),  a.  Naut. :  (a)  Hav- 
ing, as  a  course  or  topsail,  only  one  clue  set, 
the  middle  of  the  sail  and  the  other  clue  being 
securely  furled.  (6)  Having,  as  a  fore-and-aft 
ringed  vessel  running  before  the  wind,  the  fore- 
sail set  on  one  side  and  the  mainsail  on  the 
other:  an  epithet  applied  also  to  the  sails. 
Also  wing-andrvAng. 

goosey-gander  (go'si-gan'd^r),  n.  [<  goosey, 
dim.  01  goose,  +  gander.  Cf.  the  "Mother 
Goose"  rime,  "  Goosey,  goosey,  gander,  whither 
dost  thou  wander?"  etc.]  1.  A.  childish  term 
iov goose ov gander. — 2.  Abloekhead.  [CoUoq.] 
That  gooaey-gamder  Alwright.  XaemUlan'a  Mag. 

gootti  »!•  A  Middle  English  form  of  gioa*.  Chau- 
cer. 

gootoo  (gS'to),  n.  [Jamaica  negro  speech.] 
One  of  two  species  of  fish  found  on  the  coast  of 
Jamaica.  One,  the  edible  gootoo,  is  a  species 
of  Scartts;  the  other,  the  sand-gootoo,  a  species 
of  Tetraodon. 

go-out  (go'out),  n.    Same  as  gout^,  3. 

gope  (gop),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  gaped,  ppr.  gop- 
mg.  [Cf.  Icel.  gopi,  a  vain  person.  See  gop- 
pish.]  1.  To  talk  loud. —  3.  To  snatch  or 
grasp. 

gopher  (go'f  er),  n.  [A  partly  phonetic  spelling 
(prop,  gofer,  as  in  another  sense :  see  gofer)  of 
F.  gaufre,  a  gopher,  a  name  applied  among  the 
French  settlers  in  America  to  any  small  bur- 
rowing animal,  so  called  from  its  honeycomb- 
ing the  earth,  being  a  particular  use  of  gaufre,  a 
honeycomb,  a  waffle,  formerly  gauffre,  goffre,  > 
E.  gauffer,  goffer,  crimp,  etc. :  see  goffer,  and 
wafer,  waffle.']  1.  One  of  the  pouched  rats  or 
pocket-gophers,  sundry  species  of  the  rodent 
family  Geomyidce  and  genera  Geomys  and  Tho- 
momys.  See  these  words,  and  cut  under  Geo- 
myidce.— 2.  One  of  the  spermophiles,  burrow- 
ing squirrels,  or  ground-squirrels  of  the  family 
SeiuridcB,  subf  anuly  SpermopMUncB,  and  genera 
Cynomys,  Spermophilus,  and  lamias.  The  ani- 
malB  of  the  genus  Cynomya  are  prairie-dogs,  (^^q  prairie- 
dog.)  llie  spermophiles  are  of  numerous  species  in  the 
western  United  States  and  Territories,  such  as  S.  13-iinea- 
tus,  S.  frcmUini,  S.  richardsoni,  etc.  See  cut  under  Sper- 
imph/Uua. 

3.  The  Testudo  (or  Xerohates)  Carolina,  a  tor- 
toise from  12  to  15  inches  long,  of  gregarious 
nocturnal  and  fossorial  habits,  abundant  in  the 
southern  Atlantic  States.  The  burrows  are  dug  to 
the  depth  of  several  feet.  These  tortoises  lay  eggs  about 
as  large  as  those  of  pigeons  In  hollows  at  the  mouth  of 
the  burrow. 

4.  Xsaake,  Spilotescouperi.  Also  called gop/ier- 
sndke. — 5.  In  some  parts  of  the  southern  tJnited 
States,  a  plow. —  6.  A  kind  of  wafle.  See 
gofer. 

gopher  (go'ffer),  V.  i.  [<  gopher,  n.]  In  mining, 
to  begin  or  carry  on  mining  operations  at  hap- 
hazard, or  on  a  small  scale ;  mine  without  any 
reference  to  the  possibility  of  future  perma- 
nent development.  Such  mine-openings  are 
frequently  called  gopher-holes  and  coyote-holes. 
[Pacific  States.] 

gopher-man  (go'fer-man),  n.  A  safe-blower. 
[Thieves'  slang.] 

gopher-root  (g6'f6r-r6t),  n.  A  low  rosaceous 
shrub,  Chrysobalanus  oblongifolius,  with  exten- 
sively creeping  underground  stems,  found  in 
the  sandy  pine-barrens  of  Florida,  Georgia,  and 
Alabama. 

gopher-snake  (go'f6r-snak),  n.  Same  as  go- 
pher, 4. 

Spilotes  couperi,  inhabiting  the  Gulf  states  and  Georgia, 

...  is  of  a  deep  black,  shading  into  yellow  on  the  throat. 

It  is  known  by  the  negroes  as  the  indigo-  ot  gopher-srmke, 

.  .  .  sometimes  reaching  the  enormous  length  of  ten  feet. 

Stand.  Nat.  Hiat.,  III.  867. 

gopher-wood  (go'f  er-wud),  «.  [<  Heb.  gopher,  a 
kind  of  wood  not  identified,  +  E.  wood>-.]  1. 
A  kind  of  wood  used  in  the  construction  of 
Noah's  ark,  according  to  the  account  in  Gene- 
sis, but  whether  cypress,  pine,  or  other  wood  is 
a  point  not  settled. 

Make  thee  an  ark  of  gopher  wood.  Gen.  vi.  14. 

2.  The  yellow-wood,  Cladrastis  Unctoria,  of  the 
United  States. 
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goppish  (gop'ish),  a.  [Appar.  <  gope  -t-  ^fei.] 
Proud;  pettish.  Bay.   [Obsolete  or prov. Eng.] 

gopura  (go'po-ra),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  In  India,  espe- 
cially in  the  south,  a  pyramidal  tower  over  the 
gateway  of  a  temple.    Also  gopuram. 

The  oblong  raths  were  halls  or  porticos  with  the  Bud- 
dhists, and  became  the  gopwraa  or  gateways  which  are  fre- 
quently— indeed  generally — more  important  parts  of 
Dravidian  temples  than  the  vimanas  themselves. 

J.  Fergwsson,  Hist.  Indian  Arch.,  p.  332. 

goracco  (go-rak'o),  ».  [B.  Ind.]  Tobacco  pre- 
pared with  aromaties  in  the  form  of  paste, 
smoked  in  hookahs  ]?y  the  natives  of  western 
India. 

goral  (go'ral),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  A  kind  of  goat- 
antelope,  AnUlope  or  Nemorhcsdus  goral,  inhab- 
iting the  Himalaya  mountains,    it  has  short,  coni- 


Goral,  or  Goat-antelope  {Nemorkadus goral). 

cal,  inclined,  recurved  horns,  and  short  fur  of  a  grayish- 
brown  color  minutely  dotted  with  black,  the  cheeks,  chin, 
and  upper  part  of  the  throat  being  white.  The  goat-ante- 
lope of  Japan  is  similar.    Also  gooral. 

goramy,  gourami  (go'-,  go'ra-mi),  n.  [Java- 
nese.] A  fish  of  the  genus  Osphromenus  (0. 
olfax)  and  of  the  family  Anahantidce  or  Laby- 
rinthihrancMdce.  it  is  a  native  of  China  and  the  Malay 
archipelago,  but  introduced  into  Mauritius,  where  it  has 
multiplied  rapidly,  and  into  the  West  Indies  and  Cayenne, 
Its  flesh  is  of  excellent  quality  and  flavor ;  in  .Tava  it  is 
kept  in  jars  and  fattened  on  water-plants.  It  is  deep  in 
proportion  to,  its  length,  and  the  dorsal  and  anal  flns  have 
numerous  short  spines,  while  the  first  ray  of  the  ventral 
is  protracted  into  a  filament  of  extraordinary  length.  It 
is  one  of  the  few  fishes  that  build  nests,  which  it  does  by 
interweaving  the  stems  and  leaves  of  aquatic  plants. 

gorbelliedt  (g6r'bel"id),  a.  [<  gorbelly  +  -ed^. 
Cf.  gorrel-bellied.']    Big-belUed. 

1  Trav.  0,  we  are  undone,  both  we  and  ours,  for  ever. 
Fal.  Hang  ye,  ^or&eKied  knaves;  are  ye  undone? 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  ii.  2. 

0  'tis  an  unconscionable  vast  garbellied  Volume,  bigger 
bulkt  than  a  Dutch  Hoy. 

Nash,  Hane  with  you  to  Saftronwalden. 

gorbellyt  (g6r'bel"i),  n.  [=  Sw.  dial,  gdrbdlg, 
a  fat  paunch;  <  E.  gore^,  ME.  gore,  gorre,  filth, 
dirt  (=  Sw.  dial,  gdr,  Sw.  gorr,  dirt,  the  con- 
tents of  the  intestines :  see  gore^),  +  belly  (= 
Sw.  balg).]  A  prominent  belly ;  also,  a  person 
having  a  big  belly. 

The  belching  gor-belly  hath  well  nigh  killed  me. 

A.  Brevier,  Lingua. 

gorbuscha  (g6r'bush-a),  n.  A  kind  of  salmon, 
Oncorhynchus  gorbuscha.    Also  garbusa. 

gorcet  (gdrs),  n.  [<  -AJP.  gorse,  OP.  gorge,  <  L. 
gurges,  a  whirlpool:  see  gorge.]  A  pool  of 
water  to  keep  fish  in;  a  weir.     Wright. 

gorcock  (gdr'kok),  n.  [<  gor-  (origin  obscure ; 
supposed  to  be  orig.  gorse,  but  perhaps  of  Gael, 
origin:  cf.  Gael,  gorm,  a  green  or  grassy  plain, 
or  gort,  standing  com,  a  garden,  a  field?)  + 
cocifcl.]  The  Scotch  moor-cock,  red^grouse,  or 
red-game,  Lagopus  saoticus.  Also  garcoeh. 
The  gor-cook  nichering  flew.  Bogg,  Witch  of  Fife. 

gor-crow  (g&r'kro),  n.  [Also  gore-crow  ;  <  gore^, 
filth,  dirt,  carrion  (see  gore^),  +  erovfl.]  The 
common  carrion-crow,  Gorvus  eorone.  Also  gar- 
crow. 

It  was  formerly  distinguished  from  the  rook,  which  feeds 
entirely  on  grain  and  insects,  by  the  name  of  the  gar  or 
gorecrow.  Pennant,  Brit.  Zool.,  The  Carrion  Crow. 

The  black  blood-raven  and  the  hooded  gore-crow  sang 
amang  yere  branches. 

Blackwood's  Mag.,  June,  1820,  p.  283. 

gordt,  n.    Same  as  gourd. 

Gordiacea  (g6r-di-a'se-a),  n.pl.     [NL.,  <  Gor- 

dius,  q.  v.,  +  -acea.]    Same  as  Gordiidce.    Sie- 

hold,  1843. 
gordiacean  (g6r-dl-a'se-an),  a.  and  n.    I,  a.  Of 

or  pertaining  to  the  Gordiacea  or  Gordiidce. 
II.  n.  A  gordian  or  hairworm. 
gordiaceous  (g6r-di-a'shius),  a.    Same  as  gor- 

cLifJiOPOfii 
Gordiadae(g6r-di'a-de),B.i)Z.  Sameas&ordwfJtB. 


Gordonia 

Gordian  (g6r'di-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  Gordius, 
a.  {nodus  Gordius,  the  Gordian  knot),  <  Gor- 
dius, <  Gr.  Tdpdtoi,  a  king  of  Phrygia.]  I.  a. 
Pertaining  to  Gordius,  ±he  first  king  of  Phrygia 
(father  of  Midas,  called  by  some  the  first  king), 

or  to  an  inextricable  knot  tied  by  him Gordian 

knot,  (a)  In  ffr.  legend,  a  knot  tied  by  Gordius  in  the  cord 
that  connected  the  pole  and  the  yoke  of  the  ox-cart  in 
which  he  was  riding  when  he  or  his  son  Midas  was  chosen 
king  of  Phrygia.  It  was  so  intricate  as  to  defy  all  attempts 
to  untie  it ;  and  the  oracle  of  the  temple  in  which  the  cart 
was  preserved  declared  that  whoever  should  succeed  in 
undoing  it  would  become  master  of  Asia.  Alexander  of 
Macedon  solved  the  difttculty  by  cutting  the  knot  with  his 
sword,  and  the  oracle  was  fulfilled.  Hence  the  phrase  is 
applied  to  any  inextricable  difficulty ;  and  to  cut  the  Gor- 
dian knot,  or  the  knot,  is  to  overcome  a  difficulty  in  a  bold, 
trenchant,  or  violent  way. 

Sin  and  shame  are  ever  tied  together 
With  gordian  knots,  of  such  a  strong  thread  spun, 
They  cannot  without  violence  be  undone. 

Webster,  Devil's  Law-Case,  ii.  4. 

The  knot  which  you  thought  a  Gordian  one  will  untie 
itself  before  you.  Jefferson,  Correspondence,  I.  286. 

(6)  In  her.,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the  Navarre  knot, 
or  the  figure  of  interlinked  chains  which  forms  the  bearing 
of  the  kings  of  Navarre. 

II.  n.  [I.e.]  It.  A  complication ;  a  Gordian 
knot. 

An  insolent. 
To  cut  a  gordian  when  he  could  not  loose  it. 

Chapman,  Bussy  d'Ambois,  iv.  1, 
My  title 
Needs  not  your  school-defences,  but  my  sword, 
With  which  the  gordian  of  your  sophistry 
Being  cut,  shaU  shew  th'  imposture. 

Fletcher  (and  others),  Bloody  Brother,  L  1. 

2.  [<  Gordius  + -an.]    A  hairworm;  one  of  the 
Gordiidce, 
gordian  (g6r'di-an),  V.  t.     [<  Gordian,  a.,  in  al- 
lusion to  the  Gordian  Imot.]   To  tie  or  bind  up ; 
knot.     [Only  in  the  following  passage.] 
Locks  bright  enough  to  make  me  mad ; 
And  they  were  simply  gordia/n'd  up  and  braided, 
Leaving,  in  naked  comeliness,  unshaded. 
Her  pearl  round  ears,  white  neck,  and  orbed  brow. 

Keats,  Endymion,  L 

gordii,  n.    Plural  of  gordius,  2. 

Gordildse  (g6r-di'i-de),  n.  pl.  [NL.,  <  Gordius 
+  -idcB.]  A  family  of  nematoid  worms;  the 
hairworms.  They  have  an  elongated  filiform  body  with 
a  ventral  cord  and  without  oral  papillae,  the  mouth  and 
anterior  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  obliterated  in  the 
adult,  the  paired  ovaries  and  testes  opening  with  the  anus 
near  the  posterior  end  of  the  body ;  the  tail  of  the  male 
is  forked,  without  spicules.    Also  Oordiadce,  Gordiacea. 

In  the  young  stage  they  live  in  the  body  cavity  of  pre- 
datory insects,  and  are  provided  with  a  mouth.  At  the 
pairing  time  they  pass  into  the  water,  where  they  become 
sexually  mature.  The  embryos,  which  are  provided  with 
a  circle  of  spines,  bore  through  the  egg  membrane,  mi- 
grate into  insect  larvse,  and  there  encyst.  Water  beetles 
and  other  predatory  aquatic  insects  eat  .  .  .  the  encysted 
young  forms,  which  then  develop  in  the  body  cavity  of 
their  new  and  larger  host  to  young  Gordiidce. 

Clous,  Zoology  (trans.),  I.  356. 

Gordius  (g6r'di-us),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  Gordius 
(sc.  nodus),  the  Gordian  knot,  in  allusion  to 
the  complex 
knots  into 
which  these 
animals  twist 
themselves: 
see  Gordian.] 

1.  The  typi- 
cal genus 
of  thread- 
worms of  the 
family  Gordi- 
idce; the  haii- 
worms  or 
hair-eels,  a 
common  spe- 
cies is  called  G. 
aquaticu8.Theae 
creatures  are  so 
slender  that  they 
are  popularly  supposed  to  be  animated  horse-hairs,  or  to 
be  produced  from  horse-hairs  which  fall  into  the  water. 

2.  [I.  c. ;  pl.  gordii  (-i).]    A  species  or  an  indi- 
vidual of  the  genus  Gordius;  a  gordian. 

Gordonia  (g6r-d6'ni-a),  n.     [NL.,  named  after 
James  Gordon,  a  London  nurseryman  of  the 

18th  century.] 
A  temstroemia- 
ceous  genus,  of 
two  species, 
very  ornamen- 
tal evergreen 
shrubs  or  small 
trees  of  the 
southern  Unit- 
ed States,  with 
large  white 
flowers.  The  lob- 
lolly bay,  G.  Lasianthus,  is  found  near  the  coast  from  Vir- 
ginia to  the  Mississippi,  and  its  light,  soft,  reddish  wood 


The  Young  Variable  Gordius,  after  escaping 
from  the  egg,  highly  magnified. 

fl,  the  worm  beginning  to  protrude  the  oral 
apparatus :  *,  the  first  circle  of  hooklets  border- 
ing the  collar  reflected,  and  protrusion  of  the 
second  circle  of  hooklets  and  the  style ;  c,  com- 
plete protrusion  of  both  circles  of  hooklets  and 
the  style.    (After  Leidy. ) 


Flower  of  Gordottia  pttbescens. 
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is  used  to  some  extent  in  cabinet-work.  G.  pubeecem 
(also  known  as  Franklinia),  originally  from  near  the  Al- 
tamaha  liver,  Georgia,  is  now  known  only  in  cultivation. 
gorel  (gor),  H.  [<  ME.  gore,  gorre,  mud,  filth,  < 
AS.  gor,  dung,  dirt,  =  0HG.  MHG.  gor,  mud,  = 
Icel.  Norw.  ODan.  gor,  gore,  the  cud  in  animals, 
the  ohyme  in  men,  =  Sw.  gorr,  dirt,  matter, 
pus,  Sw.  dial,  g&r,  dirt,  the  contents  of  the  in- 
testines (cf .  D.  goor,  dirty,  nasty,  rusty,  sour, 
etc.);  prob.  akin  to  Icel.  gorn,  pi.  garnar,  gar- 
nir,  guts,  and  further  to  E.  yarn,  L.  hira,  gut, 
hernia,  hernia,  6r.  x°P^V,  a  string  of  gut,  a  cord: 
see  yarn,)iernia, chord, cord^.']  1.  Dirt;  mud. 
[Prov.  Eng.] — 2.  Blood  that  is  shed  or  drawn 
from  the  body;  thick  or  clotted  blood. 

They  will  be  all  on  a  gore  of  blood,  most  sad  and  griev- 
ous to  behold. 

N.  Morton,  New  England's  Memorial,  p.  175. 

Altars  grew  marble  then,  and  reek'd  with  gore. 

Pope,  Bssay  on  Man,  iiL  2Qi. 

gore^  (gor),  n.  [Formerly  also  goar;  =  Sc. 
gair,  gare,  <  ME.  gore,  gare,  a  gore  of  cloth,  also 
a  garment,  <  AS.  gdra,  a  projecting  point  of 
land,  =  OFries.  gare,  a  gore  of  cloth,  a  gar- 
ment, =  D.  geer,  a,  gusset,  gore,  =  MLG.  gere, 
a  poiut  of  land,  a  gusset,  =  OHG.  gero,  MHG. 
gere,  a  wedge-shaped  piece  of  cloth,  a  promon- 
tory, G.  gehre,  a  wedge,  a  gusset,  gore,  =  Icel. 
geiri  =  Norw.  geire  =  ODan.  gere,  a  gore  of  cloth 
orofland,  <  AS.  ffar,  etc.aspear:  Bee  gar''-;  cf. 
gar^,  v.']  1.  A  relatively  long  and  narrow  tri- 
angular strip  or  slip ;  a  projecting  point.  Specif- 
ically— 2.  A  triangular  piece  or  tapering  strip 
of  land.  A  gore  ia  often  a  small  tract  which,  commonly 
by  error  in  description  of  the  boundaries  or  in  their  loca- 
tion in  surveying,  fails  to  be  included  in  the  possession, 
maps,  or  muniments  of  two  or  more  tracts,  or  either  of 
them,  which  would  otherwise  be  adjacent.  Gores  may  also 
be  produced  by  various  other  exigencies  in  the  surveying 
or  division  of  land,  as  the  diagonal  crossing  of  streets  in  a 
city,  the  divisional  lines  or  variations  of  soil  on  a  farm,  etc. 

I  wasn't  bom  in  any  town  whatever,  but  in  what  New 
Englanders  call  a  gore,  a  triangular  strip  of  land  that  gets 
left  out  somehow  when  the  towns  are  surveyed. 

Q.  W.  Sears,  Forest  Kunes,  p.  viL 

Corners  of  the  fields  which,  from  their  shape,  could  not 

be  cut  up  into  the  usual  acre  or  half-acre  strips,  were 

sometimes  divided  into  tapering  strips  pointed  at  one  end, 

and  called  "gores,"  or  "  gored  acres." 

Seebotim,  Eng.  Vil.  Community,  p.  6. 

3.  In  Maine  and  Vermont,  and  formerly  in 
Massachusetts,  an  unorganized  and  thinly  set- 
tled subdivision  of  a  county. — 4.  A  triangular 
piece  or  strip  of  material  iuserted  to  make 
something,  as  a  garment  or  a  sail,  wider  in  one 
part  than  in  another ;  especially,  in  dressmak- 
ing, a  long  triangle  introduced  to  make  a  skirt 
wider  at  the  bottom  or  hem  than  at  the  waist. 
See  goring. 

The  balloon  shall  consist  of  a  specific  number  of  goires, 
or  sections.  Workshop  Receipts,  1st  ser.,  p.  138. 

5t.  A  part  of  the  dress ;  hence,  the  dress  itself; 
a  garment. 

An  elf-aueene  shal  my  lemman  be, 
And  slope  under  my  goore. 

Chaucer,  Sir  Thopas,  L  78. 

6.  An  angular  plank  used  in  fitting  a  vessel's 
skin  to  the  frames. — 7.  In  her.,  a  charge  con- 
sisting of  two  curved  lines,  one  from  the  sinis- 
ter chief  point,  the  other  from  the  base  middle 
point,  meeting  in  an  acute  angle  in  the  middle 
of  the  fesse-point.  Also  called  g'asse*.— Under 
goret,  under  the  clothing ;  inwardly. 

Gwnest  under  gare  [=fairest  of  form], 
Herkne  to  my  roun. 

Alisoun  (Lyric  Songs),  1.  37. 
Glad  imder  gore.  Wright,  Lyric  Poetry,  p.  26. 

gore^  (gor),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  gored,  ppr.  gor- 
ing. [<  gore^,  m.]  1.  To  shape  like  a  gore ;  cut 
or  treat  so  as  to  form  a  gore. — 2.  To  furnish 
with  a  gore  or  gores,  as  a  dress-skirt  or  a  sail. 
gore^  (gor),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  gored,  ppr.  gor- 
ing. [Not  found  in  ME.  or  AS.,  and  perhaps 
formed  directly  from  gore^,  a  projecting  point, 
and  only  ult.  <  AS.  gar,  early  ME.  gar,  a  spear: 
see  gore^,  gar^.']  1 .  To  pierce ;  penetrate  with 
a  pointed  instrument,  as  a  spear  or  a  horn; 
wound  deeply. 
If  an  ox  gore  a  man  or  a  woman,  that  they  die. 

Ex.  xxi.  28. 
Doth  any  hid  sin  gore  your  conscience? 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Knight  of  Malta,  L  3. 
He's  like  Giles  Heathertap's  auld  boar ;  ye  need  but 
shake  a  clout  at  him  to  make  him  turn  and  gtyre. 

Scott,  Bob  Eoy,  xxL 
2t.  To  scoop;  dig.    Davies. 

Mountains  being  only  the  product  of  Noah's  flood,  where 
the  violence  of  the  waters  aggested  the  earth  goared  out 
of  the  hollow  valleys.  Fuller,  Ch.  Hist.,  ix.,  Ded. 

gord  (go-ra'),  a.  [<  gore^  +  -^.]  In  her.,  same 
as  gored. 
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gorebill  (gor'bil),  n.  [Not  found  in  ME.  or 
AS. ;  <  gore^,  ult.  AS.  gar,  a  spear,  +  ftizp..] 
The  garfish.     [Local,  Eng.] 

gored  (gord),  a.  In  her. :  (a)  Composed  of  con- 
vex curves  larger  than  in  invected.  (6)  Bound- 
ed by  a  line  as  in  (a).  Also  goared,  gor4,  gory. 
— Fesse  gored.    Same  as/esse  arrondi.    See/esse. 

gore-strake  (gor'strak),  «.  Naut.,  a  strake 
which  does  not  reach  as  far  as  the  stem  or 
stern-post. 

gorge  (g6rj),  n.  [<  ME.  gorge,  the  throat,  <  OP. 
'gorge,  the  throat,  gullet,  P.  gorge,  the  throat, 
a  narrow  pass,  a  gorge,  =  Pr.  gorga,  gorja  = 
Sp.  Pg.  gorja  =  It.  gorga,  gorgia,  the  throat, 
gullet  (ML.  gorgia,  the  throat,  a  narrow  pass, 
ML.  gorga,  gurga,  a  whirlpool),  <  L.  gurges,  a 
whirlpool,  an  abyss.  Cf.  L.  gwgulio,  the  gul- 
let ;  Skt.  gargara,  a  whirlpool,  a  redupl.  form 
<  V  gar,  swallow.  Cf .  gargW-,  gargoyle,  gurgle, 
etc.]     1.  The  throat;  the  gullet. 

He  with  him  closd,  and,  having  mightie  hold 
Upon  his  throte,  did  gripe  his  gorge  so  fast. 
That  wanting  breath  him  downe  to  ground  he  cast. 
Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  iv.  22. 
They  haue  certaine  Sea-Crowes  or  Cormorants,  where- 
with they  fish,  tying  their  gorges  that  they  cannot  swallow 
the  fishes  which  they  take.    Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  437. 
The  golden  gorge  of  dragons  spouted  forth 
A  flood  of  fountain-foam. 

Tennyson,  Palace  of  Art. 

Hence — 2.  That  which  is  swallowed  or  is  pro- 
vided for  swallowing ;  the  material  of  a  meal. 

What  though?  because  the  Vulturs  had  then  but  small 

pickings,  shall  we  therefore  go  and  fling  them  a  full  gorge  ? 

Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnnus. 

3.  The  act  of  gorging;  inordinate  eating;  a 
heavy  meal :  as,  to  indulge  in  a  gorge  after  long 
abstinence.  [CoUoq.] — 4.  A  jam;  a  mass 
which  chokes  up  a  passage :  as,  a  gorge  of  logs 
in  a  river;  an  ioe-gorge. —  5.  A  feeling  of  dis- 
gust, indignation,  resentment,  or  the  like :  from 
the  sympathetic  influence  of  such  emotions, 
when  extreme  in  degree,  upon  the  muscles  of 
the  throat. 

So  insolent  and  mutinous  a  reouest  would  have  been 
enough  to  have  roused  thegorge  of  the  tranquil  Van  Twil- 
ler  himself.  Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  443. 

6.  In  arch.:  (a)  The  narrow  part  of  the  Tuscan 
and  Eoman  Doric  capitals,  between  the  astra- 
gal above  the  shaft  of  the  column  and  the  echi- 
nus ;  the  necking  or  hypophyge.  It  is  found  also 
in  some  provincial  Greek  Doric,  as  at  Peestum. 
See  cut  xmder  column.  (6)  A  cavetto  or  hollow 
molding. —  7.  A  narrow  passage  between  steep 
rocky  walls ;  a  ravine  or  defile  with  precipitous 
sides. 

Downward  from  his  mountain  gorge 
Stept  the  long-hair'd  long-bearded  solitary. 

Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden. 

8.  The  entrance  into  a  bastion  or  other  out- 
work of  a  fort.  See  cut  under  basUon. — 9.  In 
masonry,  a  little  channel  or  up-cut  on  the  lower 
side  of  the  coping,  to  keep  the  drip  from  reach- 
ing the  wall ;  a  throat. — 10.  The  groove  in  the 
circumference  of  a  pulley. —  llf.  A  pitcher  of 
earthenware  or  stoneware.    Also  george. 

In  the  year  1684  Mr.  John  Dwight  established  a  manu- 
factory of  eari;henware  known  under  the  name  of  white 
gorges. 

Faulkner,  Hist.  Acct.  of  the  Parish  of  Tulham  (Marryat). 

To  bear  full  gorget,  in  falconry,  said  of  a  hawk'when 
she  was  full-fed,  and  refused  the  lure.    Nares. 

No  goake  prevailes,  shee  will  not  yeeld  to  might, 
No  lure  will  cause  her  stoope,  she  bearesfuU  gorge. 

T.  Watson,  Sonnets,  xlvit 

To  have  the  gorge  rise,  to  be  fiUed  with  disgust  or  in- 
dignation. 

Now  how  abhorred  my  imagination  is ;  my  gorge  rises 
at  it.  Shaic,  Hamlet,  v.  1. 

And  now  at  last  our  gorge  was  risen  and  our  hearts  in 
tumult.  R.  B.  Blackmore,  Lorna  Doone,  Ixx. 

To  heave  the  gorge,  to  retch,  as  from  nausea  or  disgust ; 
hence,  to  take  a  strong  dislike. 

Her  delicate  tenderness  will  find  itself  abused,  begin  to 
Iieave  the  gorge,  disrelish  and  abhor  the  Moor. 

Shak.,  Othello,  ii.  1. 
=Syn.  7.  Ravine,  Defile.  See  valley. 
gorge  (g6rj),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  gorged,  ppr.  gorg- 
ing. [<  ME.  gorgen,  intr.,  gorge,  <  OF.  (also 
F.)  gorger,  devour  greedily,  <  fl^or^e,  the  gullet: 
see  gorge,  ».]  I.  trans.  1.  To  swallow;  espe- 
cially, to  swallow  with  greediness  or  by  gulps. 

So  it  be  eaten  with  a  reformed  mouth,  with  sobriety,  and 
humbleness ;  not  gorged  in  with  gluttony  or  greediness. 
B.  Jonsan,  Bartholomew  Fair,  1. 1. 

You  must  fish  for  him  [trout]  with  a  strong  line,  and  not 
a  little  hook ;  arid  let  him  have  time  to  gorge  your  hook, 
for  he  does  not  usually  forsake  it,  as  he  oft  will  in  the  day- 
fishing.  /.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  117. 

Hence — 2.  To  glut;  fill  the  throat  or  stomach 
of;  satiate. 
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He  gorged  himself  habitually  at  table,  which  made  him 
bilious,  and  gave  him  a  dim  and  bleared  eye  and  flabby 
cheeks.  Charlotte  Bronte',  Jane  Eyre  1. 

That  old  man,  now  lord  of  the  broad  estate  and  the  Hall 
Dropt  off  gorged  from  a  scheme  that  had  left  us  flaccid  and 
drain'd.  Tennyson,  Maud  1.  6. 

II.  intrans.  To  feed  greedily;  stuff  one's  self. 
He  saw  the  lean  dogs  beneath  the  wall 
Hold  o'er  the  dead  their  carnival, 
Gorging  and  growling  o'er  carcass  and  limb. 

Byron,  Siege  of  Corinth,  xvL 

gorgeauntt,  «.  [<  P-  gorgeant,  ppr.  of  gorger, 
gorge :  see  gorge,  ».]  In  hunUng,  a  boar  in  the 
second  year. 

gorge-curtain  (gdrj'kfer'tan),  n.  hi  fort,  the 
defensive  wall  of  a  gorge  or  entrance,  as  be- 
tween the  faces  of  a  bastion,  redoubt,  etc.  See 
out  under  hastion. 

The  blindages  over  the  casemates  of  the  gorge^ewrlam 
[were]  splintered  and  shivered. 

Nev)  Yorle  Tribune,  April  19, 1862. 
gorged  (g6rjd),  a.    1.  Having  a  gorge  or  throat; 
throated.     [Rare.] 

From  the  dread  summit  of  this  chalky  bourn 
Look  up  a-height ;  the  siaiH-gorg'd  lark  so  far 
Cannot  be  seen  or  heard.  Shak.,  lear,  iv.  6. 

2.  In  her.,  bearing  something  around  its  neck; 
especially  and  more  accurately,  having  a  crown 
or  coronet  round  its  neck:  as,  a  swan  dueaily 
gorged.  Also  collared. — 3.  Glutted;  over-fed; 
stuffed. 

.  As  the  full-fed  hound  or  gorged  hawk, 
tlnapt  for  tender  smell  or  speedy  flight. 
Make  alow  pursuit.  Shak.,  Lucrece,  L  694. 

gorge-hook  (gdrj'huk),  n.  A  leaded  flsh-hook 
with  two  barbs,  to  the  upper  end  of  which  a 
tvristed  wire  is  fastened.  The  small  end  of  the  wire 
is  run  into  the  mouth  and  through  the  whole  body  of  the 
minnow  used  as  bait,  which  is  worked  along  the  hook  un- 
til the  leaded  part  occupies  the  belly  of  the  little  fish, 

gorgelet  (gdrj'let),  n.  [<  OP.  gorgelette,  dim. 
of  gorge,  fliroat:  see  gorge,  n.,  and  cf.  gorget.'] 
Same  as  gorget,  4. 

The  exquisite  gorgelets  ...  of  humming-birds. 

Coites,  Key  to  N.  A.  Birds,  p.  99. 

gorgeous  (gSr'jus),  a.  [Formerly  also  gorgi- 
ous;  with  accom.  term.  -eo«s,<  OP.  gorgias,  gour- 
gias,  gorgeous,  gaudy,  flaunting,  gallant,  gay, 
fine ;  appar.  from  or  connected  with  gorgias,  a 
gorget,  a  ruff  for  the  neck,  <  gorge,  the  throat, 
the  upper  part  of  the  breast:  see  gorge.  Cf. 
P.  se  rengorger,  G.  sich  briisten,  lit.  'breast  one- 
self,' bridle  up,  assume  airs  of  importance.] 

1.  Sumptuously  adorned;  superbly  showy;  re- 
splendent; magnificent. 

The  houses  be  curiously  builded  after  a  gorgeous  Igor. 
giouse,  ed.  1551]  and  gallant  sort,  with  three  stories  one 
over  another.    Sir  T.  More,  Utopia  (tr.  by  Eobinson),  ii.  2. 

Like  gorgeous  hangings  on  the  wall 
Of  some  rich  princely  room. 

Drayton,  Description  of  Elysium. 

As  full  of  spirit  as  the  month  of  May, 
And  gorgeous  as  the  sun  at  midsummer. 

Shah.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  iv.  1. 

2.  Inclined  to  splendor;  given  to  gorgeous- 
ness. 

His  taste  was  gorgeous,  but  it  still  was  taste. 

Cral>be,  Works,  IV.  68. 

=Syil.  1.  Superb,  brilliant,  dazzling;  rich,  costly. 
gorgeously  (gdr'jus-U),  adv.     In  a  gorgeous 
manner ;  with  showy  magnificence ;  splendidly. 

They  will  rule  and  apparel  themselves  gorgeously,  and 
some  of  them  far  above  their  degrees,  whether  their  has- 
bands  will  or  no.     Latimer,  Sermon  bef.  Bdw.  VL,  1650. 

Who  can  be  more  gorgeously  and  splendidly  apparelled 
than  the  flowers  of  the  field  1  Sharp,  Works,  IV.  1, 

gorgeousness  (g6r'jus-nes),  n.  The  condition 
or  quality  of  bemg  gorgeous ;  splendor  of  dress, 
adornment,  or  decoration ;  magnificence. 

It  seem'd  to  outvye  whatever  had  been  scene  before  ol 
gallantry  and  riches,  and  gorgeouimess  of  apparel. 

Baker,  Charles  II.,  an.  1661. 

Its  false  appearance  of  richness  and  solidity,  andflauot- 
ing  gorgeousness,  is  in  fact  one  of  the  charms  of  Indian 
jewelry,  especially  in  an  admiring  but  poor  purchaaerB 
eyes.  0.  C.  M.  Birdwood,  Indian  Arts,  II.  24. 

gorgerlf,  n.  [ME.  gorger,  gorgere,  <  OF.  gor- 
giere,  gorgere,  gourgere  (=  Pr.  It.  gorgiera),  a 
gorget,  wimple,  also  the  throat;  cf.  gorgier, the 
throat ;  <  gorge,  the  throat,  the  upper  part  of  the 
breast :  see  gorge,  n. ,  and  cf .  the  dim.  gorgeret.] 

1.  Same  as  gorget,  1. 

Hys  vyser  and  hys  gorgere.    Richard  Coer  de  Idon,  L  621. 

2.  A  gorget  or  wimple. 

That  other  [dame]  wyth  a  gorger  watz  gered  ouer  the 

swoyre  [throat]. 

Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),l.  9o'- 

The  gorger  orwimple  is  stated  first  to  have  appeared  in 

Edward  the  First's  reign,  and  an  example  is  found  on  tne 

monument  of  Aveline,  Countess  of  Lancaster,  who  died  in 


gorilla 
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porjWwas'^onfln^d^eidCTfy  iSiiL!"'"'*  °^™  *''**  *•**  ^''e  °*  three  sisters,  Stheno,  Euryale,  and  Me-  Gorgoniada  (gdr-go-ni'a-de),  n.  pi.    Same  as 

Sir  F.  Madden,  quoted  in  Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  °-^^'  "^^oae  heads  were  covered  with  writhiii     /i— --.»-.-.^-.  —  /2„"lU«„.„=>„ 

[Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  notes,  p.  82.  serpents  instead  of  hair,  and  the  sight  of  whose 

gorger^  (gdr'jSr),  n.     [<  gorge  +  -eri.    Cf  OF  ^™fio  aspect  turned  the  beholder  to  stone. 

gorgeour,  a  glutton.]     One  who  or  that  which  "^^  Medusa  was  mortal,  and  she  alone  is 

gorges ;  speoifloally  (ncmt. ),  a  big  haul  or  heavy  ™6ant  when  the  Gorgon  is  mentioned  singly. 
deck  of  fish.  What  new  fforffon's  head 


gorgeret  (gdr'jer-et),  n.  [<  OF.  gorgeret,  aor- 
gieret,  m.,  gorgerette,  £.,  a  rufl,  gorget,  dim.  of 
gorgier,  gorgere,  etc.,  a  gorger:  see  gorger^.'] 
In  swg.,  same  as  gorget,  5. 

And  now,  over  the  prohe  I  pass  a  little  gorgeret:  .  .  . 
thlB  has  its  blade  directed  upward. 

Medical  News,  XLtX.  315. 


Have  you  beheld,  that  you  are  aU  tum'd  statues? 

Fletcher  (and  amother),  Queen  of  Corinth,  y.  2. 

Than  fables  yet  have  feign'd,  or  fear  conceived, 
Gorgom,  and  hydras,  and  clilmaeras  dire. 

Milton,  P.  L,  it  628. 
Here  was  the  retreat  of  the  Gorgon,  with  snaJcy  tresses, 
turning  all  she  looked  upon  into  stone. 


gorgerette   (g6r-j6-ret'),  «.      [OP.,   <  gorge,  "            5«)»ner,  White  Slavery, 

throat:  Bee  gorgerl.}    In  armor:  (a)  Same  as  2.  The  head  of  Medusa,  after  she  was  killed 

the  standard  of  ohain-mail.     (&)  A  variety  of  by  Perseus,  placed  on  the  shield  of  Pallas,  and, 

the  plate  gorget  of  which  the  hausse-ool  was  according  to  the  legend,  still  capable  of  netri- 

t.h«  latest  form.  fying  beholders;  hence,  a  representation  of 


the  latest  form. 

gorgerin  (gSr'jer-in),  n.  [<  F.  gorgerin,  <  gorge, 
the  throat :  see  gorge,  n.,  gorger^,']  X.  In  arch., 
the  neck  of  a  capital,  or  more  commonly  a  fea- 
ture forming  the  junction  between  the  shaft 
and  the  capital;  a  necking. — 2.  A  name  for 
the  gorget,  plastron,  or  hausse-ool— that  is,  for 
any  piece  of  armor  covering  the  throat;  espe- 
cially, a  second  thickness  bolted  upon  the  cui- 
rass of  tilting-armor  at  the  throat. 

gorget  (gdr'jet), ».  [<  OF.  gorgette,  gorgete,  the 
throat,  F.  dial,  gorgette,  a  coUar,  a  bib,  dim.  of 
gorge,  the  throat:  see  gorge,  n.  Cf.  the  earlier 
gorger^.^     1.  A  piece  of  armor  protecting  the 


Gorgets. 
I,  Hausse-col  (a)  attached   to  the  brigandine, 
Hausse.col  [a)  worn  over  mail,  early  isth  century. 
Due's  "Diet,  dii  Mobilier  fran^ais."} 


15th  century.    2, 
(From  Viollet-le- 


throat  and  somgtimes  the  upper  part  of  the 
breast,  when  oi  chain-mail  it  usually  formed  part  of 
the  camail,  and  such  a  mail  gorget  remained  in  use  even 
after  the  adoption  of  the  breastplate  of  hammered  steel. 
The  plate  gorget  forms  a  part  of  the  plastron  in  the  armor 


Medusa's  head;  a  gorgoneion, 

Wlat  was  that  snaky-headed  Oorgon  shield. 
That  wise  Minerva  wore  ?      Milton,  Comus,  1.  447. 
As  if  the  dire  goddess  that  presides  over  it  [war],  with 
her  murderous  spear  in  her  hand  and  her  gorgon  at  her 
breast,  was  a  coquette  to  be  flirted  with. 

Burke,  A  Eegicide  Peace. 

3.  Something  very  ugly;  specifically,  a  woman 
of  repulsive  appearance  or  manners. 

I  really  came  here  to  buy  up  all  your  stock ;  but  that 
gorgon.  Lady  de  Courcy,  captured  me,  and  my  ransom  has 
sent  me  here  free,  but  a  beggar. 

JHsraeli,  Young  Duke,  i  2. 

4.  A  type  of  direct-acting  marine  engine  for 
paddle-steamers.  See  marine  engine,  under 
mmne. —  5.  A  name,  generic  or  specific,  of  the 
brindled  gnu.    Also  Gorgonia. 

II.  a.  Like  one  of  the  Gorgons ;  pertaining 
to  a  gorgon;  very  ugly  or  repulsive. 

Why  did'st  thou  not  encounter  man  for  man. 

And  try  the  virtue  of  that  gorgon  face 

To  stare  me  into  statue  1  Dryden. 

gorgonean,  gorgonian  (gdr-go'ne-an,  -ni-an), 
a.  [<  Gr.  -yopydvecos  (>  L.  gorgonius),' ■peTtainmg 
to  the  Gorgon,  <  Tofyy6,  Gorgon :  see  gorgon.} 
Like  or  characteristic  of  a  Gorgon ;  pertaining 
to  the  Gorgon. 

Medusa  with  OorgtAiian.  terrour  guards 
The  ford.  Milton,  P.  1.,  ii.  611. 

Still  the  sound 
Of  her  gorgonian  shield  my  ears  retain. 
Whilst  earnest,  striking  on  its  rim  her  spear, 
The  virgin  warrior  spake.         Glover,  Athenald,  xl. 


of  the  fifteenth  centuiy.  The  latest  form  was  the  hausse-  gorgoneiOn  (g6r-go-m'on), ». ;  pi.  gorgoneia  (-a), 
col.  In  later  days  it  dwindled  m  size  till  it  became  the  rMT,  <■  fti-  -Jn^-,/?,;,,,/,,,  +i,q  r^^^Wo  ^X.,a  \}„"i 
small  badge  of  an  officer  on  duty.  '-£'■'-'•'  S*^'*  yopj'^^^v,  the  Gorgon's  head,  neut. 

or  yopyovecog,  pertaining  to  the  Gorgon:  see  gor- 
gonean.} A  mask  of  the  Gorgon ;  the  head  of 
Medusa ;  in  classical  myth.,  such  a  mask  or  head 


A  shaft  which  some  too  lucky  hand  doth  guide, 
Piercing  his  gorget,  brought  him  to  his  end. 

Drayton,  Aglncourt. 
Undo  the  visor's  barred  band, 
Unflx  the  gorget's  iron  clasp. 
And  give  him  room  for  life  to  gasp  I 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  V.  22. 
The  gorgets  [worn  by  North  American  Indians]  consist 
of  plates  of  shell  having  holes  bored  for  suspension,  being 
,  also  elaborately  carved  and  ornamented. 

A.  V.  Bucldand,  Jour,  of  Anthrop.  Inst.,  XVI.  166. 

2.  A  variety  of  wimple  in  use  in  the  fourteenth 
eentilry.  It. was  worn  very  tight  and  close. — 3. 
An  ornamental  neck-band  having  a  consider- 
able breadth,  especially  in  front. 

Breeches  and  black  gaiters,  with  coats  open  from  the 
top  button  and  showing  a  waistcoat,  were  worn  [in  1788] ; 
also  n  gorget,  an  indication  of  an  officer  being  on  duty. 

Fortnightly  Bev.,  N.  S.,  XLIII.  376. 


as  an  attribute  of  Pallas,  who  bore  it  on  her 
breast  in  the  midst  of  her  segis,  and  also  on  her 
shield.  See  cut  under  aigis.  it  Is  a  famUiar  attri- 
bute in  Greek  artj  and  was  much  used  In  Greek  architec- 
ture for  acroteria,  antefizes,  etc.,  often  In  the  precise  type 
of  the  head  of  Medusa  in  the  cut  under  Oorgon. 

On  the  segis  of  Athena  in  the  west  pediment  had  been 
a  gorgoneion  of  metal. 

A.  S.  Murray,  Greek  Sculpture,  I.  153. 

The  goddess  appeared  with  the  gorgoneion  on  her  chiton. 
B.  V.  Bead,  Historla  Numorum,  p.  292. 

gorgonesctue  (g6r-gon-esk'),  a.     [<  Gorgon  + 
-esque.l    Gorgon-like;  repulsive;  terrifying. 

We  are  less  ready  to  believe  in  his  quailing  before  a 
mother-in-law  so  Gorgonesque  even  as  the  ex-coryph6e. 
Athenaeum,  Sept.  29, 1888,  p.  426. 


gorgonian^,  a.    See  gorgonean. 

gorgonian^  (gdr-go 'ni-an),  a.   Of  or  pertaining 
to  Gorgonia. 
Gorgonian  corals  of  many  species.    Nature,  XXX.  281. 

gorgonid  (g6r'go-nid),  a.  Of  or  pertaimng  to 
the  family  Gorgormdoe:  as,  a  gorgonid  coral. 

Gorgonidse  (g6r-gon'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gor- 
gonia +  •idee.']    See  Gorgormdm. 

gorgoniid  (gdr-go'ni-id),  «.  One  of  the  Gor- 
goniidce. 

Gorgoniidse  (g6r-go-ni'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gor- 
gonia +  -idee.}  The  typical  family  of  Gorgo- 
macem,  formerly  conterminous  therewith,  now 
variously  restricted,  other  groups  inore  or  less  ex- 
actly the  same  are  known  as  Gorgoniadce,  Gorgonidce,  Gor- 
goniece,  Gorgonma,  and  Gorgoninae. 

gorgonize  (g6r'gon-iz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  gor- 
gomzed,  ppr.  gorgonizing.  [<  gorgon  +  -ize.J 
To  affect  as  a  Gorgon;  turn  into  stone;  petrify. 
Also  spelled  gorgowise. 

Gorgonised  me  from  head  to  foot 
With  a  stony  British  stare. 

Tennyson,  Maud,  xiii  2. 

Gorgonocephalus  (g6r"g6-n6-sef'a-lus),  n. 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  Topy6vTi,  To/yyit;  Gorgon,  -I-  Kc^aAi^,  the 
head.]  A  genus  of  euryalean  ophiurians,  or 
branching  sand-stars,  of  the  family  Astrophy- 
tidce :  so  called  from  the  popular  name  gorgon's- 
head.  The  genus  resembles  Astrophyton  proper,  but  Is 
less  branched,  with  the  arms  narrow  at  the  base,  and  the 
discal  plates  differently  arranged. 
gorgon's-liead  (gor'gonz-hed),  n.  A  kind  of 
basket-fish;  a  many-rayed  ophiurian,  as  of  the 
genus  Astrophyton.  One  species  of  gorgon's- 
head,  A.  seutatum,  is  called  the  Shetland  argus. 
gorhen  (g6r'hen),  n.  [See  gorcoek.l  The  fe- 
male of  the  goreock. 

gorilla  (go-ril'a), ».  [NL.,  E.,  etc.;  a  name  re- 
cently applied  to  this  ape,  being  taken  from 
an  African  word  mentioned  (in  the  Gr.  form 
VopOM)  in  the  Feriplus  (i.  e.,  'Circumnaviga- 
tion'), an  account  of  a  voyage  made  along  the 
northwestern  coasts  of  Africa  in  the  5th  or  6th 
century  B.  c.  by  Hanno,  a  Carthaginian  navi- 
gator, as  the  native  nanie  of  a  wild  creature 
found  on  those  coasts.  The  account,  written 
orig.  in  the  Punic  language  and  translated  into 
Greek,  says  that  the  voyagers  found  an  island, 
in  a  lake  near  a  bay  called  the  "Southern 
Horn,"  "full  of  wild  people  (hvQpinzim  aypiav), 
the  greater  part  of  whom  were  females  (ywaU 
K£f,  women),  hairy  on  their  bodies,  whom  our 
interpreters  called  Gorillas  (TopiTOag).  We  pur- 
sued them,  but  could  not  capture  the  males 
(aydpag,  men) ;  they  all  escaped,  climbing  the 
cliffs  and  hiding  among  the  rocks;  but  we  cap- 
tured three  females  (ywalKag),  who,  biting  and 
scratching  their  captors,  refused  to  go  along 
with  them.  We  killed  and  skinned  them  and 
brought  the  skins  to  Carthage."  (Periplus, 
xviii.,  in  Geographi  Grma  Minores,  ed.  C.  MliUer, 
1. 13, 14.)  These  creatures,  apparently  not  re- 
garded by  the  Carthaginians  as  human  beings, 
though  spoken  of  in  such  terms,  are  supposed 
to  have  been  apes,  probably  chimpanzees.]  1 . 
The  largest  known  anthropoid  ape,  Troglodytes 


4.  In  ornith.,  a  throat-patch  in  any  way  dis-  Gorgonia  (gdr-go'ni-a),  a.    [L.,  coral,  so  called 


tinguished  by  the  color  or  texture  of  the  fea- 
thers.   Also  gorgelet. 

Both  races  also  possess  brilliant  plumage,  with  metallic 
crests  or  gorgets.   G.  Allen,  Colin  Clout's  Calendar,  p.  63. 

5.  In  surg.,  a  grooved  instrument  used  in  op- 
erations for 
anal  fistula  and 
in  lithotomy. 
It  serves  as  a 
guide,  and  in 
some  instances 
is  furnished 
with  a  blade  for 
cutting.  Also 
gorgeret. 
gorgon  (gdr'- 
gon),  n.  and  a. 
[s  L.  Gorgona, 
Gorgo(n-),<  Gr. 
Vopy6,  <  yopydc, 
grim,  fierce, 
terrible^ 
1.  [cap. 
Gr.  myth.,  a  fe- 
male monster, 


Goigon.—  Perseus  and  Medusa.    Archaic 
metope  from  Selinous,  Sicily. 


in  allusion  to  its  hardening  in  the  air,  fem.  of 
gorgom,us,  pertaining  to  the  Gorgon :  see  gorgo- 
nean.} 1.  A  Linnean  genus  of  polyps,  typical 
of  the  family  Gorgoniidce ;  the  sea-fans  with 
arborescent  sclerobase.  See  cut  under  coral. 
— 3.  A  genus  of  noctuid moths.  Mubner,  1816. 
—  3.  A  genus  of  gnus.  Bee  gnu.  Also  Gorgon. 
J.  E.  Gray. 

Gorgoniacese  (g6r-g6-ni-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gorgonia,  1,  +  -acece.}  An  order  of  aleyonarian 
aetinozoans,  permanently  rooted,  with  smooth 
tjoenenchyma  and  erect,  branched,  horny  or 
calcareous  solerobasic  axis.  The  group  contains 
several  families,  as  Gorgoniidce,  Gorgonellidce,  and  Bria- 
reidx,  as  well  as  Coralliidce,  the  latter  constituted  by  the 
red  coral  of  commerce.^  Various  forms  of  the  order  are 
known  a«  sea-shrubs,  sea-fans,  and  fan-corals.  See  cuts 
under  coral  and  Coralligena. 

gorgoniacean  (gor-go-ni-a'se-an),  a.  and  n.  I. 
a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Gorgomacece;  gor- 
gonian. 

II.  n.  Any  member  of  the  Gorgoniacece,  as  a 
gorgoniid. 

gorgoniaceous  (gdr-go-ni-a'shius),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  or  having  the  characters  of  the  Gorgoni- 
acece. 


Gorilla  ( Troglodytes  eorilta  or  Gorilla  sxaagei). 

gorilla,  of  the  family  Simndw,  suborder  Anthro- 
poidea,  and  order  Primates,  most  closely  resem- 
bling man,  especially  in  the  form  of  the  pelvis 


gorilla 

and  in  the  proportion  of  the  molar  teeth  to  the 
ineisors.  Ithaal3riba.  The  tail  is  even  more  rudimen- 
tary than  in  man,  having  but  3  coccygeal  bones  instead  of 

4.  The  gorilla  is  also  called  the  great  chimpanzee,  and  is 
a  near  relative  of  the  chimpanzee,  Troglodytes  niger  or 
Anthropopithectis  niger.  It  attains  -a  height  of  about  5^ 
feet,  is  found  in  the  woody  equatorial  regions  of  Africa, 
is  possessed  of  great  strength,  has  a  barking  voice,  rising 
when  the  animal  is  enraged  to  a  terrific  roar,  lives  mostly 
in  trees,  and  feeds  on  vegetable  substances.  Gorillas 
make  a  sleeping-place  like  a  hammock,  connecting  the 
branches  of  the  sheltered  and  thickly  leafed  part  of  a 
tree  by  means  of  the  long,  tough,  slender  stems  of  para- 
sitic plants,  and  lining  it  with  the  broad  dried  fronds  of 
palms  or  with  long  grass.  This  hammock-like  abode  is 
constructed  at  different  heights  from  10  to  40  feet  from 
the  ground,  but  there  is  never  more  than  one  such  nest  in 
a  tree.  The  animal  was  unknown  to  Europeans,  except 
from  vague  report^  until  it  was  described  in  1847  by  Dr.  T. 

5.  Savage,  an  American  missionary  in  western  Africa.  The 
first  skeletons  of  the  gorilla  seen  in  Europe  were  brought 
by  the  American  traveler  Du  Chaillu  in  1869.  The  living 
specimens  since  brought  to  Europe  and  America  have 
soon  died. 

2.  [cap.]  A  genus  of  Simiidce,  having  the  go- 
rilla, Gorilla  gina  or  G.  savagei,  as  type  and  only 
species.    Isid.  Geoffroy  St.  Silaire. 

goring  (gor'ing),  m.  [Verbal  n.  of  gore^,  «.]  A 
piece  of  textile  material  out  diagonally  so  as  to 
increase  the  width  of  the  part  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied, or  in  a  sail  to  give  the  required  sweep. 
Also  called  goring-cloth. 

goring  (gor'ing),  a.  Cut  or  made  so  as  to  have 
a  broadening  slope ;  of  a  sail,  cut  sloping,  so  as 
to  be  broader  at  the  clue  than  at  the  earing. 

gorm  (g6rm),u.  *.  Same  as  g'aMm2.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

gormand,  gourmand  (g6r'-,g6r'mand),  n.  and  a. 
[Formerly  also  gurmond;  <  P.  gowmand,  a  glut- 
ton, gormand;  origin  unknown.]    I.  n.  1.  A 
glutton;  a  greedy  feeder. 
Thiagoumuind  sacrifices  whole  hecatombs  to  his  paunch. 
Bp.  Ball,  St.  Paul's  Combat. 
Many  are  made  gomutTids  and  gluttons  by  custom  that 
were  not  so  by  nature.  Locke,  Education,  §  14. 

2.  A  dainty  feeder;  an  epicure;  a  gourmet. 

And,  surely,  let  Seneca  say  what  hee  please,  it  might 
very  well  be  that  his  famous  gurrrumd  [Apicius]  turned 
his  course  into  this  country. 

Healde,'Disc.ot'Sevr'W.,LS.    (Nares.) 

I  am  no  gourmand;  I  require  no  dainties ;  I  should  de- 
spise the  board  of  Heliogabalus,  except  for  its  long  sitting. 
Lami),  Edax  on  Appetite. 
=Syn.  Gourmet,  etc.    See  epicure. 

II.  a.  Voracious;  greedy;  gluttonous.  Pope. 
gormandt,  gourmandt  (g6r'-,  gBr'mand),  v.  i. 
[=  F.  gourmander;  from  the  noun.]    To  eat 
greedily  or  gluttonously;  gormandize. 

Woe  vnto  you,  for  whan  bothe  these  corporal  meates  and 
drinkes  wherwith  ye  so  delicately  and  voluptuously  f  ede 
yourself  es,  yea  and  the  bealy  too  whiche  gourmauTui&th, 
shaU  bee  consumed,  than  shal  ye  bee  houngrie  and  finde 
no  relief.  J.  Udall,  On  Luke  vi. 

gonuanderf,  gourmanderf  (g6r'-,  gor'man- 
d6r),  m.     Same  as  gormand. 

Now  Pardie  (quoth  he),  the  Persians  are  great  gourmam.- 
ders  and  greedy  gluttons.   Holland,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  385. 

gormandic,  gourmandic  (g6r'-,  gor'man-dik), 
a.  [<  gormand,  gourmand,  +  -ic]  Gluttonous. 
gormandiseit,  gounnandiseH,  n.  [Also  gour- 
mandize;  <  OF.  gourmandise,  <  gourmand,  glut- 
ton: B66 gormand.']  Gluttony;  voraciousness. 
Foreseene  alway,  that  they  eate  without  gtmrmtmdyse, 
or  leane  with  somme  appetyte. 

Sir  T.  Elyot,  Castle  of  Health,  iL  1. 
Which  only  with  the  fish  which  in  your  banks  do  breed. 
And  daily  there  increase,  man's  gourmandize  can  feed. 
Drayton,  Polyolbion,  IL  140. 

gormandise^,  gourmandise^,  v.  See  gormandize. 
gormandism,  gourmandism  (gdr'-,  gor'man- 
dizm),  re.   [<.  gormand,  gourmand,  + -ism.]  Glut- 
tony. 

gormandize,  gourmandize  (gdr'-,  gor'man- 
diz),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  gofmandized,  gourm'an- 
dized,  ppr.  gormandizing,  gov/rmandizing.  [<  gor- 
mand, gourmand,  +  -ize."]  I,  intrans.  To  eat 
greedily;  devour  food  voraciously. 

Mod'rate  Fare  and  Abstinence  I  prize 
In  publlck,  yet  in  private  Qormandize. 

Congreve,  tr.  of  Juvenal's  Satires,  xi. 

n.  trans.  To  devour ;  take  in  greedily. 
The  enterprising  group  who  have  taken  all  the  best  seats 
in  the  bow,  with  the  intention  of  gormandizing  the  views, 
exhibit  little  staying  power. 

C.  2>.  Warner,  Their  Pilgrimage,  p.  330. 
Also  spelled  gormandise,  gou/rmandise. 
gormandizer,  gourmandizer  (g6r'-,  gSr'man- 
di-zer),  ti.    A  voracious  eater ;  a  glutton. 
gorma'W  (gor'mi),  n.    A  cormorant. 
Gormogon  (g6r'mo-gon),  »t.     [Origin  unascer- 
tained.]    A  member  of  a  brotherhood,  some- 
what similar  to  the  freemasons,  which  existed 
in  England  from  1725  to  1738. 

One 
SxxQ  a  Gregorian,  one  a  Gormogon. 

Pope,  Dundad,  It.  676. 
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gorrelt  (gor'el),  n.  [<  OF.  gorel,  later  gorreau, 
a  pig,  dim.  of  gore,  goure,  gaure,  waure,  a  sow.] 
A  fat  person.    Cotgrave. 

gorrel-belliedt  (gor'el-bel'''id),  a,  [<  gorrel  + 
belly  +  -ed^ ;  appar.  as  a  modification  of  gorheU 
lied.]    Same  as  gorbellied. 

Gorrel-bellyed  Bacchus,  gyant-like, 
Bestrid  a  strong-beere  barrell. 

Tom  of  Bedlam,  (plA  song). 

gorse  (g6rs),  n.     [=  E.  dial,  goss  and  gorst,  the 
latter  the  orig.  form,  <  MB.  gorst,  <  AS.  gorst 
(once  gost,  in  a  gloss),  gorse,  furze,  bramble- 
bush;  as  no  cognates  are  known,  the  word  is 
jjrob.  a  native  formation,  perhaps  orig.  *grdst, 
Bt. '  growth'  (undergrowth  ?),  with  noun-forma- 
tive -St,  <  growan,  grow:  see  grow.    Of.  AS. 
hlcBst,  blast,  <  lildwan,  blow^,  AS.  blosma  (for 
"bloslma),  blossom,  <  olowan,  blow,  etc.]    The 
common  furze  or  whin,  Ulex  Ev/ropceus. 
Prickly  gorse,  that  shapeless  and  deform'd, 
And  dang'rous  to  the  touch,  has  yet  its  bloom, 
And  decks  itself  with  ornaments  of  gold. 

Cowper,  Task,  L  527. 
Furze  and  gorse  are  synonymous  terms,  one  being  used 
in  the  north  and  the  other  in  the  south  [of  England]. 

The  Century,  XXIV.  490. 

gorse-duck  (gdrs'duk),  n.     The    corn-crake, 

Crex  pratensis.    [Local,  Eng.] 
gorsehatQh  (gdrs'haeh),  n.    The  whinchat  or 

gorsehopper.     [Local,  Eng.] 
gorsehopper  (g6rs'hop'''6r),  n.    The  whinchat, 

Pratincola  rubetra.    [Cheshire,  Eng.] 
gorst  (gdrst),  n.     A  dialectal  and  tlie  earlier 

form  of  gorse. 
gorsty  (gdr'stl),  a.   [<  gorst  +  -^i.]  A  dialectal 

form  of  gorsy, 
gorsy  (g6r'si),  a.    [<  gorse  +  -y'i-.    Cf.  gorsty.] 

Abounding  in  gorse;  resembling  gorse. 

The  heath  with  its  .  .  .  lovely  distances  of  far-off  waters 
and  gorsy  hollows.         tirs.  Bitchie,  Book  of  Sibyls,  p.  4. 

Gortonian  (g6r-t6'ni-an),  n.  One  of  a  sect, 
followers  of  Samuel  Gorton,  a  religious  fanatic 
in  New  England,  who  died  in  1677.  He  held  va- 
rious mystical  doctrines,  and  rej  ected  ecclesiastical  forms. 

Gortyna  (g6r-ti'na),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gortyna,  Gx. 
TopTvvTj,  an  an- 
cient city  in 
Crete.]  AHub- 
nerian  genus  of 
noctuid  moths. 
G.  nitela  is  the 
stalk-borer,  expand- 
ing about  IJ  inches, 
of  a  mouse-gray  col- 
or 8prinkl.ed  with 
yellow,  and  with  a 
pale  curved  line 
across  the  outer 
third  of  the  fore 
wings.   G.Jlavago  is 

known asthe/TOSted     MothandLarva  of  Stalk-borer  ( G«rt>«« 
orange.  «Ife/a),  natural  size. 

goryi  (gor'i),   a. 
[<  gorei  +  -y^.']   1 .  Covered  with  gore  or  clotted 
blood;  smeared  with  blood. 

Thou  canst  not  say  I  did  it :  never  shake 
Thy  gofry  locks  at  me.  Shak.,  Macbeth,  ill.  4. 

The  hero  [Ulysses  in  the  lower  regions]  stands  guard, 
with  his  drawn  sword,  to  drive  away  the  shade  of  his  own 
mother  from  the  gory  trench  over  which  she  hovers,  han- 
kering after  the  raw  blood.         Everett,  Orations,  II.  221. 

2t.  Bloody;  murderous. 

The  obligation  of  our  blood  forbids 
A  gory  emulation  'twlxt  us  twain. 

Shak.,  T.  and  0.,  iv.  5. 

3.  Eesemblinggore;  bloody-looking. 

Waves  of  blood-red,  fleiy,  liquid  lava  hurled  their  bil- 
lows upon  an  iron-bound  headland,  and  then  rushed  up  the 
face  of  the  cliffs  to  toss  their  gory  spray  high  in  the  air. 
Lady  Brassey,  voyage  of  Sunbeam,  IL  xv. 

gory2  (go'ri),  a.  [<  gorS,  <  gore^  +  -S.]  In 
her.,  same  as  gored. 

gory-dew  (gor'i-du),  n.  A  reddish  slime  which 
appears  on  the  dark  parts  of  some  hard  sub- 
stances. It  consists  of  a  minute  fresh-water  alga.  Pal- 
m£lla  cruenta,  which  is  closely  allied  to  the  plant  to  which 
the  phenomenon  of  red  snow  is  due. 

gost,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  goose. 

gosh  (gosh),  n.  and  interj.  [A  variation  of  God.J 
A  minced  oath,  commonly  in  the  phrase  by  gosh. 
[TJ.  S.  and  Scotch.] 

gosha  (gosh'a),  a.  [Hind,  gosha,  a  comer, 
closet,  retirement.]  Secluded;  not  appearing 
in  public.     [Anglo-Indian.] 

A  similar  hospital "  for  caste  and  gosha  women  "  was 
established  in  Madras  in  1886. 

Nineteenth  Century,  XXTT.  702. 

goshawk  (gos'hak),  n.  [With  orig.  long  vowel 
o  shortened  before  two  consonants;  <  ME.  gos- 
hawk, goshauk,  <  AS.  goshafoc  (=  OHG.  gans- 
hapich,  G.  gdnsehabioht  =  Icel.  gashaukr), 
i.  e.,  '  goose-hawk,'  so  called  from  being  flown 
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at  geese,  <  gos,  goose,  +  hafoc,  hawk.]  A 
large  nolile  hawk,  Astur  palumbarius,  of  the 
subfamily  Accipitrince  and  family  Faleonidw- 
the  goose-hawk.  The  female  is  23  or  24  inches  long 
the  male  smaller.  The  sexes  are  similar  in  color  slaty- 
blue  on  the  upper  parts,  cross-barred  below  witt  dark 
color  on  a  whitish  ground,  the  wings  and  tail  barred.  The 
young  are  dark-brown  above,  streaked  lengthwise  below 
This  bird  flies  low,  and  pursues  its  prey  in  a  line  after  it' 
or  in  the  manner  called  "raking"  by  falconers.  The  fe- 
male is  generally  flown  by  falconers  at  rabbits,  hares,  etc 
and  the  larger  winged  game,  while  the  male  is  usually 
flown  at  the  smaller  birds,  principally  partridges.  The 
American  goshawk  is  A.  atricapillus,  a  larger  and  hand- 
somer species  than  the  European,  very  destructive  to  poul- 
try, and  hence  commonly  known  as  hen-hawk  or  ehvAen- 
hawk.  There  are  several  others.  See  cut  under  Astur. 
A  gay  gos-htmk, 
A  bird  o'  high  degree. 
The  Earl  of  Mar's  Daughter  (Child's  Ballads,  1 176). 
The  goshawk  was  in  high  esteem  among  falconers,  and 
flown  at  cranes,  geese,  pheasants,  and  partridges. 

Pennant,  Brit.  ZobL,  The  Goshawk. 

goshenite  (go'shen-it),  re.  [<  Goshen  (see  def.) 
+  -ite^.]  A  variety  of  beryl  found  at  Goshen 
in  Massachusetts. 

gosherdt  (gos'hferd),  n.    A  dialectal  variant  of 
goose-herd. 
Simon  BluS,  a  gosherd,  ten  years  old. 

Youth's  Compajnvm. 

goslarite  (gos'lar-it),  n.  [<  Goslar  (s&e  def.) 
+  -ite^.]  Native  hydrous  sulphate  of  zinc,  or 
zinc  vitriol,  found  in  the  mines  near  Goslar  in 
the  Harz.    Also  called  white  copperas. 

goslet  (goz'let),  n.  [<  goose  (reduced  as  in 
gos-ling)  +  dim.  -let.]  A  very  small  goose 
of  the  genus  Nettapus,  about  as  large  as  a  teal, 
of  which  there  are  several  species  in  India, 
South  Africa,  Australia,  etc. 

gosling  (goz'Kng),  n.  [Formerly  also  rarely  in 
fuller  form  gooseling;  <  ME.  goslyng,  also  ges- 
lyng,  guslyng  (=  Dan.  gwsling  =  Sw.  gosling; 
at.  MLG.  gosselen,  LG.  gossel,  gossel,  G.  gdnM/n), 
<. got, %oose,  +  &vca..-ling^.]  1.  Ayounggoose; 
a  goose  before  it  has  attained  its  full  plumage. 

By  the  common  prouerbe,  a  woman  will  weepe  for  pitie 
to  see  a  gosling  goe  baref  oote. 

Puttenha/m,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  243. 
Eeip  Weill  the  gaisUngis  fra  the  gled. 
Wyf  of  Auehtirmmehty  (Child's  BaHads,  VIIL  US). 

2.  The  catkin  of  the  willow:  so  called  from  its 
yeUow  color  and  fluffy  texture.    Halliwell. 
gosling-green  (goz'ling-gren'),  n.  AyeUowish- 
green  color. 

His  [Moses's]  waistcoat  was  of  gosling-green. 

Goldsmith,  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  xil 

gosnick  (gos'nik),  ».  The  saury.  [Scotch.] 
gospel  (gos'pel),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  gospel,  gospeU, 
earlier  godspel,  godspell^  <  AS.  godspel,  go&peU 
(=  OS.  godspell  =  OHG.  gotspel  =  Icel.  (alter 
AS.)  gudhspjall,  rarely  godhspill),  the  gospel; 
appar.  orig.  with  long  o,  godspel,  i.  e.,  god  spel, 
'  good  spell,'  that  is,  good  tidings,  intended  to 
translate  Gr.  evayyi2.cov,  good  tidings,  evangel 
(see  evangel)  (cf .  "  EuuangeUum,  id  est,  bonum 
nuntium,  godspel,"  '  Evangel,  that  is,  good  ti- 
dings, gospeP — AS.  Vocab.,  ed.  Wright  and 
Wiilcker,  col.  314, 1.  9;  "Goddspell  onn  Enng- 
Ussh  nemnmedd  iss  god  word  and  god  tlthenn- 
de," '  gospel  is  named  in  English  good  word  and 
good  tiding' — Ormulum,  Entrod.,  1.  157),  but 
through  the  shortening  of  the  vowel  o  before 
the  three  consonants  soon  taking  the  form  of 
gddspel,  i.e.,'  God-story'  (the  history  of  Christ), 
to  which  form  the  OS.,  OHG.,  and  Icel.  words 
belong  (cf.  08.  "god-spell  that  guoda," 'the 
good  gospel,'  where  the  forms  and  sense  show 
god  to  be  the  first  element  of  the  compound),  < 
god,  God,  -I-  spel,  speech,  story:  see  god^  and 
spell^,  n.  Cf .  the  similar  compounds,  AS.  godr 
sprcee,  god-spree,  god-gesprwce,  an  oracle,  lit. 
'god-speech,'  godsibb,  a  sponsor,  Ht.  'God- 
kinsman,'  now  reduced  to  gossip,  contracted 
and  assimilated  like  gospel.]  I.  n.  1.  Glad 
tidings,  especially  the  glad  tidings  that  the 
Messiah  expected  by  the  Jews  has  appeared 
in  the  person  of  Christ. 

The  ministry,  which  I  have  received  of  the  Lord  Jesns, 
to  testify  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God.  Acts  xx.  24. 
Christ,  who  hath  abolished  death,  and  hath  bronghtlife 
and  immortality  to  light  through  the  gospel.  2  Tim.  i.  10. 
2.  The  story  of  Christ's  life,  teachings,  suf- 
ferings, death,  resurrection,  and  ascension; 
hence,  one  of  the  books  in  which  that  story 
was  originally  told:  as,  the  Gospel  of  Matthew. 
[Preferably  with  a  capital  letter  when  used  m 
a  titular  sense,  but  not  in  the  general  senses.] 
The  gospels  are  four  in  number—  those  of  Matthew,  MaiK 
Luke,  and  John.  Of  these  four,  those  of  Matthew  and 
John  were  written  by  apostles  and  eye-witnesse^  1^ 
Luke  is  avowedly  gathered  from  others  who  were  wit* 
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neaaes,  and  that  of  Mark  has  been  from  a  very  early  a'-e 
beheved  to  be  written  by  a  disciple  of  the  apostle  Peter. 
The  first  three  gospels  are  known  as  the  synopfw  nosvels, 
because  combined  they  present  a  general  and  harmonized 
view  of  Christ  s  life.  The  Johannine  origin  of  the  fourth 
has  been  much  disputed.  Matthewand  Mark  confine  them- 
selves chiefly  to  Christ's  ministry  iu  Galilee ;  Luke  adds  an 
account  of  his  ministry  In  Perea;  John  alone  records  his 
ministry  in  Judea,  except  that  portion  of  it  connected  with 
the  Passion.  There  are  also  apocryphal  gospels  which  are 
not  regarded  as  genuine  by  any  scholars,  either  Protes- 
tant, Koman  Catholic,  or  Greek.  The  more  important  of 
theae  are :  the  Gonpel  of  the  Birth  of  Mary,  an  account  of 
Mary's  birth,  youth,  and  espousals ;  the  Pro-evwngdian,  a 
somewhat  similar  account ;  the  Gospels  I.  tmd  II.  of  the 
Infancy  of  Jesus  Chrint ;  and  the  Oospd  of  Nieo&emus, 
also  called  the  Acts  of  Pontius  Pilate,  being  an  account  of 
the  crucifixion  of  Christ  and  his  experiences  in  Hades. 

Thei  knewen  him  in  brekynge  of  Bred,  as  the  Gospelle 
eeythe ;  Et  oognoverunt  eum  in  fractione  Panis. 

MamdevUle,  Travels,  p.  116. 
He  [Luke]  aeith  In  hia  godspel, 
And  Bcheweth  hit  by  enaaumple  vr  soules  to  wisae. 
Piers  Plowman  (A),  viii.  112. 

The  Testimony  of  every  one  of  these  Churches  did  shew 
the  concurrence  of  all  the  Apostles  as  to  the  Doctrine  con- 
tained in  the  several  Gospels.  StUlingfleet,  Sermons,  III.  ii. 

3.  The  doctrine  and  precepts  inculcated  by 
Christ  and  recorded  in  the  original  accounts  of 
his  life  and  teachings. 

The  gospel  of  Christ.  Phil.  i.  27. 

Takmg  vengeance  on  them  that  know  not  God,  and  that 
obey  not  the  gospel  of  our  lord  Jeaua  Christ'.    2  Thea.  i.  8. 

Remember  that  Jesus  Christ  of  the  seed  of  David  was 
raised  from  the  dead  according  to  my  gospel.    2  Tim.  ii.  8. 

A  distinct  concejition  of  the  spirit  of  the  Apostolic  age 
is  neoeseary  for  a  right  understanding  of  the  relation  of 
the  Gospel  to  the  Gospels — of  the  divine  message  to  the 
lasting  record  —  at  the  rise  of  Christianity. 

Westcott,  Introd.  to  the  Study  of  the  Goapels,  iii. 

Hence — 4.  Any  doctrine,  religious  or  secular, 
maintained  as  of  great  or  exclusive  importance. 

We  have  had  aomewhat  too  much  of  the  "gospelot  work." 
It  is  time  to  preach  the  gospel  of  relaxation. 

H.  Spenoer,  Pop.  ScL  Mo.,  XXIL  368. 

The  revolt  of  the  American  provinces  of  the  Britiah  em- 
pire forced  the  idea  of  aelf -government,  not  as  a  local  Brit- 
ish invention,  but  as  a  sort  of  political  gospel,  upon  gen- 
eral belief.      Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  236. 

5.  A  portion  of  Scripture  taken  from  one  of 
the  four  gospels,  and  appointed  to  be  read  ia 
liturgical  churches  as  a  part  of  the  church  ser- 
vice. The  goapel  is  the  last  and  principal  of  the  two  or 
more  eucharistlc  lections  in  all  liturgies.  In  the  'West- 
ern churches  the  portions  are  selected  with  reference  to 
their  appropriateneaa  to  the  day  or  aeaaon  ;  in  the  Eastern 
they  are  read  in  consecutive  order  except  on  apecial  festi- 
vals. In  ancient  times  the  gospel  was  read  in  the  West,  aa 
in  the  East,  from  the  ambo,  sometimes  from  a  distinct  ambo 
of  its  own,  later  from  a  desk  on  an  elevated  place  between 
nave  and  choir,  called  the  "pulpit " (pulpitujn),  which  de- 
veloped, as  it  was  made  more  and  more  lofty,  into  the 
rood-loft  or  jube.  In  later  times  it  was  read  from  a  lectern 
on  the  floor  of  the  sanctuary,  or  from  the  north  side  of  the 
altar — that  is,  from  that  part  of  the  front  of  the  altar  which 
is  at  the  right  hand  of  the  altar  crucifix,  or  of  the  priest,  if  he 
atanda  in  the  middle  and  facea  the  people.  The  north  aide 
ia  therefore  called  the  gospel  side  of  the  altar,  and  in  Latin 
thia  side,  or,  more  strictly,  the  comer  beyond  it,  is  termed 
comu  Evarigelii,  the  horn  of  the  goapel,  or  gospel  horn  of 
the  altar.  In  the  Anglican  Church  the  deacon,  or  person 
who  acts  aa  deacon,  at  the  celebration  of  the  holy  com- 
munion, ia  called  the  gospeler,  from  his  function  of  read- 
ing the  gospel.  The  custom  of  delivering  a  book  of  the 
gospels  to  a  deaxson  at  his  ordination  originated  in  Eng- 
land, and  afterward  became  a  usage  in  the  whole  of  the 
■Western  Church. 

6.  That  which  is  infallibly  true ;  absolute  truth. 
[CoUoq.] 

Dates  was  encourag'd,  and  every  thing  he  afflrm'd  taken 
for  gospel.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Oct.  1,  1678. 

II.  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  gospel; 
accordant -with  the  gospel;  evangelical. 

Weel  proaper  a'  the  gospel  lads 
That  are  into  the  weat  oountrie. 
Aye  wicked  Claver'se  to  demean. 
Battle  of  Loudon  Bill  (Child'a  Ballada,  VII.  145). 

Gospel  Bide  of  the  altar  (eccles.),  the  side  on  which  the 
goapel  ia  read;  the  north  aide.  Seel.,  5. — Gospel  tmth, 
aomething  absolutely  true :  as,  he  took  it  all  for  gospel 
truth.    [CoUoq.] 

gospel  (gos'pel),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  gospeled  or 
gospelled,  ppr.  gospeUng  or  gospelUng.  [<  ME. 
*godspeUien  (not  found,  but  cf.  go^eler),  <  AS. 
godspelUan  (=  OHG.  gotspellon),  mtr.,  preach 
the  gospel  (tr.  LL.  evangelinare,  evangelize), 
<  godspel,  gospel :  see  gospel,  ».]  To  instruct 
in  the  gospel;  fill  -with  sentiments  of  piety. 
[Obsolete  or  archaic] 

Are  you  ao  goyoeWd, 
To  pray  for  this  good  man,  and  for  Us  iasue, 
■Whose  heavy  hand  hath  bow'd  you  to  the  grave  ? 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  ill.  1. 

gospelaryt,  gospellaryt  (gos'pel-a-ri),  a.  [< 
gospel  +  -ary.']  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  gospel ; 
theological. 

Let  any  man  judge  how  well  these  gospellary  princiiiles 
of  our  Presbyterians  agree  with  the  practice  and  doctrine 
of  the  holy  apostles.     The  Cloak  in  its  Colours  (1679),  p.  8. 
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gospeler,  gospeller  (gos'pel-6r),  n.  [<  ME. 
gospelere,  gospellere,  godspellere,  <  AS.  godspel- 
lere,  an  evangelist,  <  godspellian,  preach  the 
gospel:  see  gospel,  ti.]  If.  A  -writer  of  one  of 
the  four  gospels. 

■What  men  may  in  the  gospel  rede 
Of  Seynt  Mathew,  the  gospelere. 

Sam.  of  the  Base,  I.  6887. 
And  the  foure  gospellers 
Standand  on  the  pelers. 
MS.  Lincoln,  A.  1 17, 1 136.    (Halliviell.) 

2.  One  who  lays  particular  stress  upon  the  gos- 
pel and  strict  adherence  to  its  doctrines,  more 
or  less  narrowly  conceived,  iu  opposition  to 
ecclesiastical  usages  or  traditions ;  a  fervently 
evangelical  Protestant;  a  Puritan:  at  the  time 
of  the  Eef  ormation  and  later,  a  term  of  reproach 
in  the  mouths  of  persons  of  ecclesiastical  or 
rationalistic  sympathies. 

He  was  a  gospeller,  one  of  the  new  brethren,  aomewhat 
worae  than  a  rank  papiat. 

Latimer,  2d  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1660. 
The  band  of  the  early  Cambridge  Gospellers;  of  which 
Stafford,  Bilney,  Barnea  and  Warner  were  the  leaders. 

B.  W.  Dixon,  Hiat.  Church  of  Eng.,  ii. 
Get  the  swine  to  shout  Elizabeth. 
Yon  gray  old  Gospeller,  aour  as  mid-winter. 
Begin  with  him.  Tennyson,  Queen  Mary,  L  2. 

3.  A  deacon,  or  a  bishop  or  priest  acting  as 
deacon,  at  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist  or 
holy  communion :  so  called  from  his  office  of 
reading  the  liturgical  gospel,  in  distinction 
from  the  epistler  or  subdeacou,  who  reads  the 
epistle.    See  gospel,  n.,  5. 

In  all  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches  the  Holy  Com- 
munion ahall  be  administered  upon  principal  f  eaat-daya, 
.  .  .  the  principal  minister  using  a  decent  cope,  and  be- 
ing assisted  with  the  gospeller  and  epistler  agreeably. 

Canons  of  Church  of  Eng.,  xxiv. 
■When  the  bishop  celebrates  the  Holy  Communion  the 
gospeller  ahall  be  an  archdeacon,  or  else  the  member  of  the 
chapter  higheat  in  order  preaent. 

Quoted  in  Edinburgh  Bev.,  CLXIII.  171. 

4.  An  earnest  preacher  of  the  gospel;  an  evan- 
gelist ;  a  missionary. 

The  solemn  sepulchral  piety  of  certain  North  Eastern 
gospellers.  Prof.  Blackie. 

gospel-gossipt  (gos'pel-gos''''ip),  n.  An  over- 
zealous  talker  about  religion. 

gospelizet,  gospellizet  (gos'pel-iz),  v.  t.  [< 
gospel  +  -406.2  1.  To  make  accordaiit  -with  the 
gospel.  » 

This  command,  thus  gospelliz'd  to  us,  hath  the  same 
force  with  that  whereon  Ezra  grounded  the  pioua  necea- 
aity  of  divorcing.  Milton,  Divorce,  i.  8. 

2.  To  instruct  in  the  gospel;  evangelize. 

In  the  mean  time  give  me  leave  to  put  you  in  mind  of 
what  is  done  in  the  corporation  (whereof  you  are  a  jaem- 
^3er)ioT  gospellizing  (as  they  phrase  it)  the  natives  of  New 
England.  Boyle,  Works,  I.  109. 

gospellaryt,  gospeller,  etc.   See  gospelary,  etc. 
gOSS  (gos),  n.    A  dialectal  form  of  gorse. 
Tooth'd  briers,  sharp  furzea,  pricking  goss,  and  thorns. 
Shak.,  Tempeat,  iv.  1. 

gossamer  (gos'a-mer),  n.  and  a.  [Formerly 
also  'written  gossamer,  gossamere,  gossamear, 
gossymear,  gossamow,  gossamore,  gossummer ;  < 
ME.  gossamer,  gossummer,  earliest  form  goseso- 
mer  (not  in  AS. ),  lit. '  goose-summer,'  <  ME.  gas, 
goose,  +  somer,  summer  (cf .  equiv.  E.  dial,  sum- 
mer-goose, also  summer-gauze,  accom.  to  gauze) ; 
a  name  of  popular  origin,  alluding  to  the  do'wny 
appearance  of  the  film,  and  to  the  time  of  its 
appearance.  Cf.  the  equiv.  D.  zomerdraden,  pi., 
=  Sw.  sommartr&d,  '  summer-thread' ;  Gr.  sam- 
merfaden,  pi.,  'summer-threads.'  The  Sc.  go- 
summer,  the  latter  end  of  summer,  is  appar.  an 
ingenious  adaptation  of  gfossamer,  gossummer,  to 
denote  the  time  when  summer  goes;  cf.  go-har- 
vest.'] I,  ».  1.  A  fine  filmy  substance,  consist- 
ing of  cobweb  formed  by  various  small  spiders, 
and  only,  according  to  some,  when  they  are 
yo'ung.  It  is  seen  in  stubble-fields  and  on  low  bushes, 
and  also  floating  in  the  air  in  calm,  clear  weather,  especially 
in  autumn.  Threads  of  gossamer  are  often  spun  out  into 
the  air  several  yards  in  length,  till,  catching  a  breeze,  they 
lift  the  spider  and  carry  it  on  a  long  aerial  voyage. 

Betwene  woUe  and  gossomer  ia  a  greto  difference. 

Lgdgate,  Order  of  Foola,  1.  65. 
A  loner  may  bestride  the  gossamoxirs. 
That  ydlea  in  the  wanton  Summer  ayre. 
And  yet  not  fall.    Shak. ,  B,.  and  J.,  iL  6  (fol.  1623). 
Four  nimble  gnats  the  horaea  were. 
Their  harneases  of  gosswmere. 

Drayton,  Court  of  Fairy. 

2.  A  variety  of  gauze,  softer  and  stronger  than 
the  ordinary  kind,  much  used  for  veils. — 3.  Any 
thin  or  light  material  or  fabric;  also,  a  gar- 
ment made  of  such  material ;  specifically,  a  thin 
waterproof  outer  wrap,  especially  for  women. 
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Quilts  flll'd  high 
With  gossa/more  and  roaes  cannot  yield 
The  body  aoft  repoae,  the  mind  kept  waking 
With  anguish  and  afiliction. 

Massinger,  Maid  of  Honour,  iii.  i. 
Afore  the  brim  went  it  waa  a  werry  handsome  tile. 
Hows'ever  it's  lighter  without  it,  that's  one  thing,  and 
every  hole  lets  in  some  air,  that'a  another  —  wentUation 
gossamer,  I  calls  it.  Dickens,  Pickwick  (1836),  xiL 

"Thanks,  yea,"  aaid  the  young  man,  flinging  off  hia 
gossamer,  and  hanging  it  up  to  drip  into  the  pan  of  the 
hat  rack.  Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVII.  189. 

4+.  A  mere  trifle ;  a  flimsy,  trivial  matter. 
"Greve  gow  noghte,"  quod  Gawayne,  "for  Godia  lufle  of 

hevene ; 
ffore  this  [wound]  ea  bot  gosesemere,  and  gyffene  one 

erlea  [given  aa  an  earnest]." 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  2688. 

II.  a.  Thin  and  light  as  gossamer;  light:  as, 
a  gossamer  waterproof  or  coat. 

As  for  the  white  one  [an  Indian  ahawl],  the  priceless, 
the  gossamer,  the  fairy  web,  which  might  pass  through  a 
ring,  that,  every  lady  must  be  aware,  was  already  appro- 
priated to  cover  the  cradle.        Thackeray,  Newcomes,  11 

Some  gossam&r  wall,  invisible  to  all  but  her,  but  against 
her  strong  as  adamant.      T.  Winthrop,  Cecil  Dreeme,  xix. 

gossamery  (gos'a-mer-i),  a.  [<  gossamer  + 
-i/i.]    Like  gossamer ;  flimsy ;  unsubstantial. 

gossan,  gozzan  (goz'an),  n.  [E.  dial.  (Com.); 
cf.  gazzan,  an  old  wig  grown  yellow  from 
age  and  wearing.]  In  mining,  the  ferruginous 
quartzose  material  which  often  forms  a  large 
part  of  the  outcrop  of  a  lode  in  which  the  me- 
tallic contents  at  depths  exist  chiefly  in  the 
form  of  sulphids,  among  which  pyrites,  a  com- 
bination of  sulphur  and  iron,  is  rarely  wanting, 
and  is  often  present  in  large  quantity.  These 
sulphids  becoming  oxidized,  the  resulting  brown  oxid 
of  iron  remains  mixed  with  the  gangue,  of  which  the 
larger  part  is  usually  quartz ;  and  this  dark,  rusty -brown 
material  is  the  gossan  of  the  Cornish  miner,  a  term  also 
in  very  common  use  in  other  mining  regions.  It  is  the 
eiienhut  of  the  German  and  the  chapeau  de  fer  of  the 
French  miners;  and,  indeed,  the  corresponding  term  in 
English,  the  iron  hat,  is  not  unfi-equently  heard  in  the 
United  States. 

gossaniferous  (goz-a-nif 'e-rus),  a.  [<  gossan  + 
■4-ferous.'\     Containing  or  producing  gossan. 

gossat  (gos'at),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  The 
three-bearded  rockUng.  [Local,  Eng.  (Folke- 
stone).] 

gossip  (gos'ip),  n.  [<  ME.  gossyp,  gassib,  gossyi, 
godsib,  a  sponsor,  also  (only  in  the  later  form 
gossyp)  a  tattling  woman,  <  AS.  godsibb,  m.  (pi. 
godsibhas),  a  sponsor,  lit.  'God-relative,'  re- 
lated in  Grod,  <  god,  God,  +  sib  (ONorth.  pi. 
sibbo),  gesib,  a.,  related;  see  sib,  a.  and  ».]  1. 
A  sponsor;  one  who  answers  for  a  child  in  bap- 
tism ;  a  godfather  or  godmother.  [Obsolete  or 
provincial.] 

A  woman  may  in  no  lesae  ainne  assemble  with  hire 
godsib  than  with  hir  owen  fleshly  brother. 

Chaucer,  Paraon's  Tale. 
After  dinner,  my  wife  and  Mercer  by  coach  to  Green- 
wich, to  be  gossip  to  IMra.  Daniel'a  child. 

Pepys,  Diary,  n.  378. 
The  other  day  a  woman  reaiding  in  a  village  about  four 
milea  north  of  Lancaater  informed  the  clergyman,  in  re- 
ply to  a  query  about  a  baptism,  that  it  would  not  take 

place  until  a  certain  hour,  "because  Mrs.  's  gossip 

cannot  come  till  then."  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  IV.  486. 

A  new  kin  was  created  for  child  and  parents  in  the  gos- 
sip of  the  chriatening.      J.  B.  Green,  Conq.  of  Eng.,  p.  9. 

2.  A  friend  or  neighbor ;  an  intimate  com- 
panion.    [Obsolete  or  archaic] 

loh  haue  good  ale,  godsyb  Gloton,  wolt  thow  aasaye? 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  vii  357. 
I  Borrow  for  thee,  as  my  friend  and  gossip. 

Fletcher  {and  another),  Love'a  Klgrimage,  L  1. 

Steenie,  in  apite  of  the  begging  and  sobbing  of  his  dear 

dad  and  gossip,  carried  off  Baby  Charles  in  triumph  to 

_  Madrid..  Macaulay,  Nugent's  Hampden. 

3.  One  who  goes  about  tattling  and  telling 
news ;  an  idle  tattler. 

The  dame  reply'd  :  "  'Tia  sung  in  every  street, 
The  common  chat  of  gossips  when  they  meet." 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther,  iii  903. 

I  know  there  are  a  set  of  malicious,  prating,  prudent 

gossips,  both  male  and  female,  who  murder  characters  to 

kUl  time.  Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  ii.  3. 

4.  Idle  talk,  as  of  one  friend  or  acquaintance 
to  another;  especially,  confidential  or  minutely 
personal  remarks  about  other  people;  tattle; 
scandal ;  trifling  or  groundless  report.  , 

There  are  notes  of  joy  from  the  hang-bird  and  wren, 
And  the  gossip  of  awallowa  through  all  the  sky. 

Bryant,  Gladness  of  Nature 
Below  me,  there,  ia  the  village,  and  looks  how  quiet  and 

small! 
And  yet  bubbles  o'er  like  a  city,  with  gossip,  scandal,  and 
spite.  Tennyson,  Maud,  iv.  2. 

Gossip's  bridle.  Same  as  branks,  1.  =Syn.  4.  See  prat- 
tle, n. 

gossip  (gos'ip),  i>.  [<  gossip,  ».]  1.  mtrans. 
If.  To  be  a  boon  companion. 
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With  all  mv  heart,  I'll  goerip  at  this  feast. 

SAofc,  C.  ofB.,  V.  1. 

2.  To  talk  idly,  especially  about  other  people ; 
chat;  tattle. 

And  the  neighbours  come  and  laugh  and  gosrip,  and  so 
do  I.  Tennyton,  The  Grandmother. 

n.  trans.  If.  To  stand  godfather  to. 
With  a  world 
01  pretty,  fond,  adoptions  Christendoms, 
That  blinldng  Cupid  gosHpe. 

Shak.,  Alls  WeU,  i.  1. 

2.  To  repeat  as  gossip:  as,  to  gossip  scandal. 
gossiper  (gos'ip-6r),  n.    [<  gossip,  v.,  +  -eri.] 
One  who  gossips;  a  gossipmonger. 

"  I  wonder  who  will  be  their  Master  of  the  Horse,"  said 
the  great  noble,  loving  gossip,  though  he  despised  the 
gossiper,  Dwraeli,  Coningsby,  ii.  4. 

gossiping  (gos'ip-ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  gos- 
sip, ».]  If.  A  christening  feast  or  other  merry 
assemblage. 

At  gossipings  1  hearken'd  after  you, 

But  amongst  those  confusions  of  lewd  tongues 

There's  no  distinguishing  beyond  a  Babel. 

Fletcher,  Rule  a  Wife,  iv.  1. 

You'll  to  the  gossiping 
Of  master  Allwit's  child  ? 

Middleton,  Chaste  Maid^  ii.  1. 

2.  Idle  talk ;  chatter ;  seandal-mongering. 

AU  that  I  aim  at,  by  this  dissertation,  is  to  cure  it  of 
several  disagreeable  notes,  and  in  particular  of  those  little 
jarringa  and  dissonances  which  arise  from  anger,  censo- 
riousness,  gossiping,  and  coquetry.       Spectator,-  No.  147. 

gossipmonger  (gos'ip-mung'''g6r),  n.  A  chatty 
or  gossiping  person;  a  scandal-bearer. 

The  chief  gossipmonger  of  the  neighborhood. 

D.  M.  Wallace,  Knssia,  p.  236. 

The  quotation  from  that  gossip-monger,  Suetonius,  does 
not  help  us  to  form  a  clearer  notion  of  the  use  of  glass 
in  the  time  of  Augustus.     Edinburgh  JRev,,  CLXVL  430. 

gossipredf  (gos'ip-red),  n.  [<  MB.  gossiprede, 
gossybrede,  godsibrede,  spiritual  relationship,  \ 
gossip,  godsib,  a  sponsor,  gossip,  +  -rede,  AS. 
-rceden,  condition,  a  suffix  appearing  also  in 
AS.  sibrSden,  kiadred,  and  in  E.  kindred  and 
hatred:  see  -ret?.]  1.  Eelationship  by  baptis- 
mal rites;  spiritual  affinity;  sponsorship. 
Be  wel  ware  of  feyned  oosynage  and  gossiprede. 

Lydgate,  Minor  Poems,  p.  36. 

Qossipred,  spiritual  parentage,  the  connection  between 

sponsor  and  godchild,  has  the  same  effects  among  the 

South  Slavonians  [operates  as  a  bar  to  intermarriage]  which 

it  once  had  over  the  whole  Christian  world. 

Maine,  Early  Law  and  Custom,  p.  267. 

2.  Idle  talk ;  gossip. 

Now,  this  our  poor  f ellow-citiaen,  Oliver  Proudf ute,  hav- 
ing been  active  in  spreading  these  reports,  as  indeed  his 
element  lay  in  such  gossipred,  some  words  passed  betwixt 
him  and  me  on  the  subject.   Scott,  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  xx. 

gossipry  (gos'ip-ri),  n.  [Formerly  also  gossip- 
rie;  <  gossip  +  -r^.]     If.  Intimacy. 

As  to  that  bishoprick,  he  would  in  no  wise  accept  of  it 
without  the  advice  of  the  Generall  Assembly,  &  never- 
theless er  the  next  Assembly  he  was  seized  hard  &  fast  on 
the  bishoprick,  whereby  all  gossiprie  gade  up  between  him 
and  my  uncle  Mr.  Andrew.  JUelmll's  MS.,  p.  86. 

2.  Gossipy  conversation;  current  talk  or  re- 
port. 

And  many  a  flower  of  London  gossipry 

Has  dropped  whenever  such  a  stem  broke  off. 

Mrs.  Brownimg,  Aurora  Leigh,  viii. 

gossipy  (gos'ip-i),a.  [<  gossip  +  -j/l.]  Per- 
taining to  or  characterized  by  gossipj  hence, 
chatty ;  entertaining  by  a  light,  pleasing  style 
of  conversation  or  writing. 

The  politicians  of  the  lobby  .  .  .  came  dangerously 
near  to  gossipy  prophecy. 

Fortnightly  Rev.,  S.  8.,  XXXIX.  1. 

gossomert,  »■    An  earlier  spelling  of  gossamer. 
gossoon  (go-son'),  n.    [A  corruption  of  F.  gar- 
Qon,  a  boy,  a  servant:  see  gargon,  ga/rcion.']    A 
boy;  a  male  servant.     [Ireland.] 

In  most  Irish  families  there  used  to  be  a  bare-footed 
gossoon,  who  was  slave  to  the  cook  and  the  butler,  andwho 
in  fact,  without  wages,  did  all  the  hard  work  of  the  house. 
Qossoons  were  always  employed  as  messengers. 

Miss  Edgeworth,  Castle  Kackrent,  p.  93. 

gossypine  (gos'i-pin),  a.  [<  Gossypivm  +  Ane^.'] 
In  bot.,  cottony;  resembling  cotton. 

Gossypium  (go-sip'i-um),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  gos- 
sypion,  gossipion,  also  called  gossympinus,  the 
cotton-tree ;  the  word  has  a  Gr.  semblance,  but 
is  prob.  of  Eastern  origin.]  A  malvaceous  ge- 
nus of  herbs  and  shrubs,  natives  of  the  trop- 
ics, and  important  as  yielding  the  cotton  of 
commerce.  They  have  usually  3-  to  5-lobed  leaves, 
showy  axillary  flowers  surrounded  by  3  large  cordate 
bracts,  and  a  3-  to  5-celled  capsule,  the  seeds  densely  cov- 
ered by  long  woolly  hairs.  Four  species  are  generally  rec- 
ognized, though  many  others  have  been  proposed.  The 
cultivated  species  are  natives  of  Asia  and  Airica,  where 
they  have  been  planted  from  very  early  times,  and  many 
varieties  have  been  produced.    All  the  cotton  manufac- 
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tured  in  civilized  countries  is  the  product  of  several  vari- 
eties of  Q.  herbaceum,  and  G.  Barbadense,  but  Q.  arlioreum 
is  also  cultivated  in  some  tropical  regions.  The  fourth 
species,  O.  Davidsonii,  Is  native  upon  the  western  coast 
of  Mexico,  and  is  remarkable  in  having  its  seeds  wholly 
naked ;  it  is  known  only  in  a  wild  state.  See  cotton^  and 
cotton-plant. 

gostt,  gostlyt,  etc.  The  more  correct  but  obso- 
lete spellings  of  ghost,  ghostly,  etc.     Chaucer. 

gosudar,  «.    See  hospodar. 

go-summert  (g6'sum''''6r),  n.  [Cf.  go-harvest, 
and  see  gossamer.']  The  latter  end  of  summer ; 
the  last  warm  and  fine  weather.     [Scotch.] 

The  go-summer  was  matchless  fair  in  Murray,  without 
winds,  wet,  or  any  storm. 

Spalding,  Hist.  Troubles  in  Scotland,  I.  34. 

got  (got).    Preterit  of  get^. 

got,  gotten(got,got'n).  Past  participles  of  gie*!. 

gota  (go'ta),  n.  [E.  Ind.]  Lace:  its  name  in 
the  north  of  India,  where  its  manufacture  is  but 
recent,  (a)  A  gold  or  silver  lace,  the  variety  being  in- 
dicated by  some  qualifying  word.  (i>)  A  lace  made  of  white 
cotton  thread. 

gotch  (gooh),  m.  [E.  dial.  Cf.  (?)  It.  (?o««o,  a  kind 
of  bottle,  a  cruet,  gotto,  a  goblet,  cup,  bowl.] 
A  water-pot;  an  earthen  jug;  a  pitcher. 

He  repaired  to  the  kitchen  and  seated  himself  among  the 
rustics  assembled  over  their  evening  gotch  of  nog,  joined 
in  their  discourse.  The  Village  Curate. 

gote^t,  »•    An  obsolete  form  of  goat^. 

gote^  (got),  ■«.  [<  ME.  gote,  a  drain,  =  OD.  gote, 
a  ditch,  channel,  gutter,  sewer,  =  G.  gosse,  a 
drain ;  aMn  to  E.  gut,  which  is  used  in  a  similar 
sense:  see  gut.l  If.  A  drain,  sluice,  ditch,  or 
gutter. 

There  arose  a  great  controversie  about  the  erecting  of 
two  new  gates  at  Skirbek  and  Langare  for  drayning  the 
waters  out  of  South  Holand  and  the  Fens. 

Dugdale's  Imbanking  (1662),  p.  243.     {HalUwell.) 

2.  A   deep   miry   place.     [North.  Eng.   and 
Scotch.] 
Also  spelled  goat. 

gotert,  TO.  An  obsolete  form  of  fl'MWerl.  Chaucer. 

Goth  (goth),  n.  [=  D.  Goth  =  G.  Gothe  =  Sw. 
Goter  =  Dan.  Goter  =  F.  Goth  =  8p.  Pg.  Godo 
=  It.  Goto,  <  LL.  Gothus,  Gr.  T66oc,  usually  in 
pi.,  LL.  Gothi,  Gr.  rddot,  prob.  the  same  name, 
etymologically,  as  L.  Gothones,  Gotones  (Taci- 
tus), CrUtones  (Pliny),  Gr.  TvBuveg  (Ptolemy), 
etc.,  applied  to  Teut.  peoples,  being  accom. 
forms  (LL.  better  *Goti)  of  Goth.  *G^ts,  pi. 
*Gutos,  inferred  from  Goth.  Gut-thiuda,  the 
'Goth-people,'  <  *  Chits,  Goth,  -I-  thiuda  =  AS. 
thedd,  people:  see  Vutch.J  1.  One  of  an  an- 
cient Teutonic  race  which  appeared  in  the  re- 
gions of  the  lower  Danube  in  the  third  century 
A.  D.  A  probable  hypothesis  identifles  them  with  the 
Gothones  or  Guttones  who  dwelt  near  the  Baltic;  but 
there  is  little  reason  to  believe  in  their  relationship  with 
the  Getse  or  in  their  Scandinavian  origin.  They  made 
many  inroads  into  different  parts  of  the  Roman  empire 
in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  and  gradually  accepted 
the  Arian  form  of  Christianity.  The  two  great  historical 
divisions  were  the  Visigoths  (West  Goths)  and  the  Ostro- 
goths (East  Goths).  A  body  of  Visigoths  settled  in  the 
province  of  Moesia  (the  present  Servia  and  Bulgaria),  and 
were  hence  called  Moesogoths ;  and  their  apostle  Wulflla 
(Dlfllas)  translated  the  Scriptures  into  Gothic.  The  Visi- 
goths formed  a  monarchy  about  418,  which  existed  in 
southern  France  until  507  and  in  Spain  until  711.  An  Os- 
trogothic  kingdom  existed  in  Italy  and  neighboring,  re- 
gions from  493  to  666.  By  extension  the  name  was  applied 
to  various  other  tribes  which  invaded  the  Roman  empire. 
I  am  here  with  thee  and  thy  goats,  as  the  most  capri- 
cious poet,  honest  Ovid,  was  among  the  Goths. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  ill  3. 

Shall  he  [the  gladiator]  expire. 
And  unavenged  ?  Arise  I  ye  Goths,  and  glut  your  ire ! 
Byron,  Ghilde  Harold,  iv.  141. 

2.  One  who  is  rude  or  uncivilized;  a  barbarian; 
a  rude,  ignorant  person;  one  defective  in  taste : 
from  the  character  of  the  Goths  during  their 
early  irruptions  into  Eoman  territory. 

I  look  upon  these  writers  as  Goths  in  poetry. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  62. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  late  extraordinary  event  in 
Spain  ?  Could  you  have  ever  imagined  that  those  ignorant 
Goths  would  have  dared  to  banish  the  Jesuits  t 

Chesterfield. 

Gothamist  (go'tham-ist),  n.  [<  Gotham  in 
Nottinghamshire,  England,  +  -ist.  The  vil- 
lage of  Gotham  became  proverbial  for  the  blun- 
dering simplioity  of  its  inhabitants  ("the  wise 
men  of  Gotham"),  of  which  many  ludicrous  sto- 
ries were  told.]  A  simple-minded  person;  a 
simpleton.    See  the  etymology. 

Gotfiamite  (go'tham-it),  n.  [<  Gotham  -i-  -ite^.2 
An  inhabitant  of  "Gotham  in  England,  and,  by 
transfer,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  to  which  the 
name  was  humorously  applied  in  allusion  to 
the  stories  of  "the  wise  men  of  Gotham."  See 
Gothamist.  [The  term  was  iirst  used  by  Wash- 
ington Irving  in  "  Salmagundi,"  1807.] 


uotnic 

A  most  insidious  and  pestilent  dance  called  the  Talti 
.  .  .  was  a  potent  auxiliary ;  for  by  it  were  the  heads  of 
the  simple  Gothamttes  most  villainously  turned. 

Salmagundi,  No.  17, 
Gothiant,  n.    [<  Goth  +  -ia».]    A  Goth. 

More  like  vnto  the  Greciana  than  vnto  the  Gothians  In 
handling  of  their  verse. 

Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  146, 

Gothic  (goth'ik),  a.  and  n.  [=  P.  Gothique  = 
Sp.  Gotico  =  Pg.  Gothico  =  It.  Goiico  (of.  D. 
G.  Gothisoh  =  Dan.  Gotish  =  Sw.  Gotisk),  <  LL. 
Gothicus,  <  Gothus,  pi.  Gothi,  Goths :  see  Goth.] 

1.  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Goths:  as,  Gothic 
customs;  Groifeic  barbarity. 

The  term  Gothic,  as  applied  to  all  the  styles  invented 

and  used  by  the  Western  Barbarians  who  overthrew  the 

Roman  Empire  and  setUed  within  its  limits,  is  a  true  and 

expressive  term  both  ethnographically  and  architecturally. 

J.  Fergitsson,  Hist.  Arch.,  I.  397. 

Hence — 2.  Rude;  barbarous. 

That  late,  and  we  may  add  gothic,  'practice  of  using  a 
multiplicity  of  notes.         Goldsmith,  Int.  to  Hist.  World. 

When  do  you  dine,  Emilia?  At  the  old  Gothic  hour  of 
four  o'clock,  I  suppose. 

Mrs.  Marsh,  Emilia  Wyndham,  xxi. 

3.  An  epithet  commonly  applied  to  the  Euro- 
pean art  of  the  middle  ages,  and  more  particu- 
larly to  the  various  Pointed  types  of  archi- 
tecture generally  prevalent  from  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  century  to  the  revival  of  study  of 
classical  models  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries.  This  epithet  was  originally  applied  in  scorn 
(compare  def.  2),  by  Italian  Renaissance  architects,  to 
every  species  of  art  which  had  existed  from  the  decay  of 
Roman  art  until  the  outward  forms  of  that  art  were  re- 
vived as  patterns  for  imitation ;  but,  although  no  longer 
used  in  a  depreciative  sense,  the  adjective  is  inappropri- 
ate as  applied  to  one  of  the  noblest  and  completest  styles 
of  architecture  ever  developed,  which  owes  nothing  what- 
soever to  the  Goths,  and  is  seldom  now  described  as 
Gothic  in  other  languages  than  English.  See  medieval 
and  Pointed. 

The  roof  had  some  non-descript  kind  of  projections 
called  bartizans,  and  displayed  at  each  frequent  angle  a 
small  turret,  rather  resembling  a  pepper-box  than  a  Gothic 
watch-tower.  Scott,  Waverley,  viii. 

The  principle  of  Gothic  building,  that  every  part,  in- 
cluding what  might  seem  at  first  sight  as  mere  ornament, 
should  have  a  constructive  value,  was  never  adopted  by 
Italian  builders. 

C.  E.  Norton,  Church-building  in  Middle  Ages,  p.  186. 

4.  In  liturgies,  an  epithet  sometimes  applied 
to  the  Mozarabic  liturgy,  or  to  the  Gallioan 
family  of  liturgies,  in  accordance  with  an  in- 
correct theory  that  they  were  first  introduced 
into  Gaul  and  Spain  by  the  Visigoths,  or  from 
the  fact  that  they  were  in  use  in  Galilean  and 
Spanish  churches  at  the  time  of  Gothic  domi- 
nation. An  ancient  manuscript  of  the  Galilean  liturgy 
BtiU  extant  is  entitled  a  Gothic  Missal  (Missale  Gothicum) 
by  a  later  hand. 

II.  n.  1.  The  language  of  the  Goths.  The 
Goths  spoke  various  forms  of  a  Teutonic  tongue  now  usu- 
ally classed  with  the  Scandinavian  as  the  eastern  branch 
of  the  Teutonic  family,  though  it  has  also  close  afanities 
with  the  western  branch  (Old  High  German,  Anglo-Saxon, 
etc.).  All  forms  of  Gothic  have  perished  without  record, 
except  that  spoken  by  some  of  the  western  Goths  (Visi- 
gotha\  who  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  occu- 
pied Dacia  (Wallachia,  etc.),  and  who  before  the  end  of 
that  century  passed  over  in  great  numbers  into  M(Bsia(now  ' 
Bulgaria,  etc.).  Revolting  against  the  Roman  empire,  they 
extended  their  conquests  even  into  Gaul  and  Spain.  Their 
language,  now  called  Moesogothic  or  simply  Gothic,  is  pre- 
served in  the  fragmentary  remains  of  a  nearly  complete 
translation  of  the  Bible  made  by  their  bishop,  Wulflla  (a 
name  also  used  in  the  forms  Ulfila,  Ulphila,  Ulfilas)  (who 
lived  in  the  fourth  century  A.  D.),  and  in  some  other  frag- 
ments. These  remains  are  of  the  highest  philological  un- 
portance,  preceding  by  several  centuries  the  next  earliest 
Teutonic  records  (Anglo-Saxon  and  Old  High  German). 
The  language  bears  a  primitive  aspect,  indicating  its  ex- 
istence under  practically  undisturbed  linguistic  conditions 
for  a  long  period  before  its  appearance  in  the  records. 
Apart  from  the  Latin  and  Greek  words  Introduced  with 
Cliristianity,  Gothic  shows  little  trace  of  foreign  influence 
except  in  the  presence  of  a  few  words  borrowed  from 
the  neighboring  Slavs.  As  the  oldest  recorded  Teutonic 
tongue,  and  usually  but  not  always  nearest  the  original 
Teutonic  type,  it  stands  at  the  head  of  the  languages  of  its 
class,  to  which  it  bears  a  relation  like  that  of  the  Sanskrit 
to  the  other  languages  of  the  Indo-European  family. 

2.  In  bibliography,  an  early  form  of  black-faced 
and  pointed  letters,  as  shown  in  printed  books 
and  manuscripts.— 3.  [J.  c]  The  American 
name  for  a  style  of  square-cut  printing-type 
without  serifs  or  hair-lines,  after  the  style  of 
old  Roman  mural  letters.  What  is  called  shnply 
gothi^  in  America  is  known  in  England  as  grotespi^,  and 
lighter  faces  known  in  England  aa  sans-neriS  are  in  Amer- 
ica called  gothic  condensed,  light-face  gothic,  etc. 

THIS   LINE   IS   IN   GOTHIC. 

4.  The  so-caUed  Gothic  style  of  architecture. 
See  L,  3. 

The  parish  church  of  Lambeth  Is  at  a  small  distance 

from  the  Palace,  has  a  plain  tower,  and  the  architecture 

is  of  the  Gothic  of  the  time  of  Edward  IV.  .      k 

Pennant,  London,  Lambeth  Chnrcn. 


GtotMcal 

Oothical  (goth'i-kal),  a.  [<  Gothic  +  -aZ.] 
Same  as  Gothic.     [Bare.] 

Oothicism  (goth'i-sizm),  n.  [<  Gothic  +  4am.'] 
1.  A  Gothic  idiom.— 2.  Eesemblanoe  or  con- 
formity to,  or  inclination  for,  the  so-ealled 
Gothic  style  of  architecture :  a  term  generally 
used  disparagingly. 

I  am  glad  you  enter  Into  the  spirit  of  Strawberry  Castle  ■ 
it  has  a  purity  and  propriety  ol  Gothusinn  in  it. 

Oray,  Letters. 
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It  Is  BO  called  because  It  can  be  easily  removed  or  gouged 
put  with  a  pick,  thus  greatly  facilitating  the  removal  of 
«ie  contents  of  the  lode.  See  selvage  andfluean. 
6.  An  effect  of  gouging;  an  excavation  or  a 
hole  made  by  or  as  n  by  scooping  out  matter. 
[Colloq.] — 7.  An  imposition :  a  cheat:  also,  an 
impostor.     [Colloq.,  U.S.] 

Another  gouge  was  to  charge  the  women  a  nominally 
cost  price  per  spool  for  the  thread  furnished  them,  while 
as  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  got  wholesale  from  the  manu- 
facturers for  considerably  less.    The  Americcm,  XIV.  344. 


h^J^m^''^""  °*  manners;  barbarousness ;  bar-  gouge  (gouj  or  gSj),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  gouged, 
""^  '  Ppr.  gouging.     [<  gouge,  m.]     1.  To  scoop  out 


Night,  Oothieiam,  confusion,  and  absolute  chaos  are 
come  again.  Shmstone. 

Without  ranging  myself  among  classics,  I  assure  you 
were  I  toprint  any  thing  with  my  name,  It  should  be  plain 
Horace  walpole ;  Mr.  is  one  of  the  Gothuyitms  I  abomi- 
nate. Walpole,  Letters,  n.  322. 

Ootbicize  (goth'i-siz),«.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  Gothi- 
eiged,  ppr.  Gothieizing.  [<  Gothic  +  -i«e.]  To 
make  Gothic;  hence,  to  render  barbaric.  Also 
spelled  Gothidse. 

The  language  and  manners  of  the  higher  ranks  are  not 
gothiazed.  Strutt,  Queenhoo  Hall. 

They  have  lately  gothicised  the  entrance  to  the  Inner 
Temple-hall,  and  the  library  front.   Lamb,  Old  Benchers. 

Gothish  (goth'ish),  a.    [<  Goth  +  -isftl.]    Like 

the  Goths;  hence,  rude;  uncivilized.     [Eare.] 
gotiret,  n.   [An  irreg.  var.  of  guitar.']    A  guitar. 

Bavies. 

Touch  but  thy  lire,  my  Harrie,  and  1  heore 
IVom  thee  some  raptures  of  the  rare  gotire. 

Herriek,  Hesperides,  p.  296. 

go-to-bed-at-noon  (go'tS-bed'at-nSn'),  n.    The 

goafs-beard,  Tragopogon  pratensis:  so  called 

fcom  the  early  closing  of  its  flowers. 
go-to-meeting  (go'tp-me'ting),  a.    Proper  to 

be  worn  to  church;  hence,  best:  applied  to 

clothes.     [Colloq.  and  humorous.] 

Brave  old  world  she  is  after  all,  and  right  well  made ; 
and  looks  right  well  to-day  In  her  go-to-meeting  clothes. 
Kmgsley,  Two  Years  Ago,  xiv. 

I  want  to  give  you  a  true  picture  of  what  every-day 
school  life  was  In  my  time,  and  not  a  kid-glove  and  go-to. 
meeting  coat  picture. 

T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby,  IL  5. 

gouache  (gwash),  n.  and  a.  [F.,  water-colors, 
water-color  painting,  <  It.  guasso,  ford,  puddle, 
splash,  water-colors,  <  guazzare,  stir,  shake, 
agitate,  ford,  water  (a  horse),  etc.,  =F.  gdcher, 
temper,  bungle,  <  OHG.  wasoan,  G.  wasehen  =  B. 
wash:  seewash,v.]  I.  n.  1.  A  method  of  paint- 
ing with  water-colors  mixed  and  modified  with 
wmte,  so  as  to  be  opaque  and  to  present  a 
dead  surface.  This  process  Is  much  used  in  Italy  to 
supply  at  a  small  price  views  of  landscapes,  ancient  mon- 
uments, etc.  It  is  well  adapted  to  produce,  in  skilful 
hands,  an  excellent  effect  with  little  labor,  especially 
when  the  observer  is  at  some  distance.  The  method  Is 
useful  also  for  scenery  In  theaters  and  the  like. 

2.  Work  painted  according  to  this  method. — 

3.  A  pigment  used  in  such  painting. 

The  Orientals  paint,  as  it  were,  with  translucid^ouocAd; 
they  lay  on  their  tones  with  a  vitreous  fluid  mixed  with 
coloring  matter.  Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVII.  660. 

II.  a.  Noting  the  method  of  painting  known    interior  waters,  attaining  a  weight  of  75pounds. 
as  gouache,  or  a  work  executed  by  that  method,  gouk  (gouk),  n.    See  gowlc. 
gouaree  (go-a-re'),  «.     [B.  Ind.]    The  Indian  goulf,  v.  and  n.    See  gowl. 
name  for  the  Cyamopsis  psoralioides,  a  stout,  goulandt  (gou'land), ».  B3sm6ssgowlan,gowan. 
erect  leguminous  annual,  cultivated  generally        Pinks,  gouiands,  king-cups,  and  sweet  sops-in-wine. 
on  the  plains  of  India.    Its  pods  and  seeds  are  -S-  Jo^ori,  Pan's  Anniversary, 

used  as  an  article  of  food.    -Also  gowa/r.  Goulard  water.    See  water. 

gouber  (gS'bfer),  n.    Same  as  goober.  Gouldia  (g61'di-a),  n.     [NL. ;  in  def.  1,  named 

goudl  (goud),  n.    A  Scotch  form  of  gold.  for  Augustus  A.  Gould,  an  American  natural- 

goud^t,  n.     [Appar.  an  error,  repr.  OF.  gaide,    ist  (1805-66);  in  def.  2,  named  for  John  Gould, 
woiide,  dial,  vouede,  mod.  F.  guide,  woad,  q.  v.]     an  English  ornithologist  (1804-81).]    1.  A  ge- 
.  Woad.  nus  of  siphonate  bivalve  mollusks,  of  the  f  am- 

gouf  (gouf),  V.  t.  and  i.    [Origin  unknown.]    To    ily  Astartidce. — 2.  A  genus  of  humming-birds, 
remove  soft  earth  from  under  a  structure,  sub-  gouldring  (gSl'dring),  n.    The  yellowhammer. 
stituting  sods  cut  square  and  built  regularly;  goule,  n.    See  ghoul. 
underpin.     [Scotch.]    Imp.  Diet.  goulest,  «•    See  gules. 

gouge  (gouj  or  g6j),  n.  [Formerly  also  googef  gound^  (gound),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  gownd; 
<  ME.  gowge,  <  OF.  gou{ie,  a  gouge,  =  'Pv.guUo  <  ME.  gownde,  <  AS.  gwnd,  matter,  pus,  poison. 
=  8p.  gviia  =  Pg.  goiva  =  It.  gorbia,  <  ML.  g'Jj-  Hence,  in  comp.,  with  a  disguise  of  the  orig. 
via,  gubia,  also  written  gulvia,  gulbia,  a  kind  of  form,  groundsel,  q.  v.]  Gummy  matter  in  sore 
chisel.    Origin  imknown ;  perhaps  (?)  <  Basque    eyes.     [Prov.  Bng.] 

gubia,  a  bowl.]  1.  A  chisel  with  a  longitudi-  goimd^  (goimd),  rt.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal 
nally  curved  blade,  used  to  cut  holes,  channels,    form  of  gown. 

or  grooves  in  wood  or  stone,  or  for  turning  goundy  (goun'di),  a.  [B.  dial.,  also  gundy, 
wood  in  a  lathe.— 2.  In  boohbindAng,  a  gilders'  gwnny;  <  MB.  goundy,  gundy;  <  goundX  +  -^1.] 
tool  intended  to  make  the  segment  of  a  circle.  Gummy  or  mattery,  as  sore  eyes.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
—3.  A  local  name  for  a  shell  which  gouges  gounet,  n.    See  gown. 

or  cuts  the  foot  when  trodden  on;  specifically,  goungt,  »■    \_kT:iobs.Ya,T.otgong\gang.']  Dung, 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  a  shell  of  the  genus  Pin-       so  man  shall  bury  any  dung,  or  goung,  within  the  lib- 
na  or  Fermetus. — 4.  A  stamp  for  cutting  lea-    erties  of  this  city,  under  paine  of  forty  shilling, 
ther  or  paper.— 5.  In  mining,  the  band  or  layer  Stow,  London  (ed.  1633),  p.  666. 

of  decomposed  country  rock  or  clayey  mate-  goupen,  gowpen  (gou'pn),  n.     [Also  written 
rial  (fluoan)  often  found  on  each  side  of  a  lode,    goupin,  gouping;  <  Icel.  gaupn  =  Sw.  giipen  = 
163 


or  turn  with  a  gouge. 

I  will  save  in  cork, 
In  my  mere  stop'llng,  above  three  thousand  pound 
Within  that  term ;  by  googing  of  them  out 
Just  to  the  size  of  my  bottles,  and  not  slicing. 

B.  Jonson,  Devil  is  an  Ass,  ii.  1. 
Hence — 2.  To  scoop  or  excavate  as  if  with  a 
gouge ;  dig  or  tear  out  by  or  as  if  by  a  scooping 
action :  as,  to  gouge  a  loaf  of  bread ;  to  gouge 
a  hole  in  a  garment.  [Gouging  out  the  eyes  of  an  an- 
tagonist with  the  thumb  or  finger  has  been  a  practice 
among  brutal  fighters  in  some  parts  of  both  Europe  and 
America,  but  is  now  probably  rare  everywhere. 

In  these  encounters  [formerly  in  Norway]  such  feats  as 

who  could  6ist  gouge  his  opponent's  eye  out  were  included. 

B.  Bjormon,  Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVIII.  648.] 

3.  To  cheat  in  a  bold  or  brutal  manner ;  over- 
reach in  a  bargain.     [Colloq.,  U.  S.] 

Very  well,  gentlemen  I  gauge  Mr. out  of  the  seat, 

if  you  think  It  wholesome  to  do  it: 

New  York  Tribune,  Nov.  26, 1845. 

gouge-bit  (gouj 'bit),  n.  A  bit  shaped  hke  a 
gouge,  with  the  piercing  end  sharpened  to  a 
semicircular  edge  for  shearing  the  fibers  round 
the  margin  of  the  hole.  It  removes  the  wood 
almost  in  a  solid  core.  Also  called  shell-bit 
and  quill-bit. 

gouge-chisel  (gouj  'chiz"el),  n.  A  chisel  with  a 
concave  cutting  edge ;  d.  gouge. 

gouge-furrow  (gouj'fur*o),  n.    See  furrow. 

gouger(gou'j6rorgo'j6r),'re.  1.  Onewhogouges 
or  stabs.  Bavies. — 2.  An  insect  that  gouges: 
applied  to. numberless  insects,  designated  by 
some  specifying  term:  as,  the  -phna-gouger. — 
3.  Thebowoarof  aflatboat.  [Mississippi  river 
and  tributaries.] — 4.  A  cheat.  [Colloq.,  U.  S.] 

It  is  true  there  are  gamblers  and  gougers  and  outlaws. 
Flint,  Becollections  of  the  Mississippi,  p.  176. 

gouge-slip  (gouj'slip),  n.  An  oil-stone  or  hone 
for  sharpening  gouges  or  chisels. 

goujeerst,  goujerest,  n.  [Also,  corruptly,  good- 
jere,  goody  ears,  goody  ear,  etc.,  from  an  alleged 
OF.  *goujere,  supposed  to  be  from  OF.  gouge,  a 
soldier's  mistress,  a  camp-follower,  dial,  gouye 
=  Pr.  gougeo,  a  girl.  Cf.  OF.  govjat,  a  soldier's 
servant,  in  mod.  F.  hodman,  blackguard.  Ori- 
gin unknown.]  Venereal  disease :  much  used 
formerly,  especially  in  the  form  goody  ea/r,  good- 
years,  as  a  vulgar  term  of  emphasis  (like  pox) 
without  knowledge  or  thought  of  its  meaning. 

goujon  (go'jon),  n.  [=  F.  goujon,  a  gudgeon: 
see  gudgeon^.]  The  flat-headed  or  mud  catfish, 
Lep  tops  olivaris,  a  large  fish  of  the  United  States 
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Dan.  gikn,  both  hands  heldtogetherin  the  form 
of  a  bowl,  a  handful  (cf.  MLG.  gespe,  gepse,  LQ. 
gopse,  gopsch,  gepse,  geps),  =  OHG.  coufana, 
MHG.  gowfen,  G.  dial,  gauf,  dim.  gaufel,  the 
hollow  hand.]  1.  The  hollow  of  the  hand,  or 
of  th  e  two  hands  held  together ;  hence,  a  clutch 
or  grasp. 

Hold  me  fast,  let  me  not  go. 
Or  from  your  goupen  break. 

Tom  Lrnn  (Child's  Ballads,  L  270). 

2.  A  handful:  as,  a  goupen  o'  meal. 

The  multure  was  the  regular  exaction  for  grinding  the 
meal.  The  lock  (signifying  a  small  quantity),  and  the 
goupen,  a  handful,  were  additional  perquisites  demanded 
by  the  Miller.  Scott,  Monastery,  xIIL,  note  2. 

[Scotch  in  both  senses.] 
Spur,  n.    See  goMr^. 

Goura  (gou'ra),  n.    [NL.  (Fleming,  1822),  from 
a  native  name.]    The  typical  genus  of  crown- 


Crown-pigeon  (Goura  coronata), 

pigeons  of  the  Papuan  subfamily  Gourinte.  The 
best-known  species  is  O.  coronata.  O.  albertisi  Inhabits 
New  Guinea,  while  G.  victoria  is  found  in  the  adjoining 
islands  of  Jobie  and  Misory.  Also  called  Lophyrus,  Mega- 
pelia,  and  FtUophyrus. 

The  singular  genus  Goura  ...  is  outwardly  distin- 
guished by  its  immense  umbrella-like  crest,  and  pos- 
sesses anatomical  peculiarities  which  entitle  it  to  stand 
alone  as  type  of  a  subfamily  or  family. 

Coues,  Key  to  N.  A.  Birds,  p.  663. 

gourami,  n.    See  goram/y. 

gourd  (gord  or  gBrd),  n.  [<  ME.  gourd,  gowrde, 
goord,  <  OP.  gourde,  contr.  of  gouhour'de,  covr- 
gowde  (>  D.  muwoerde),  P.  gourde  and  courge 
=  Pr.  eougowdo  =  It.  GucuzzaQJili.  prob.  abbr. 
*cwrbita,  >  OHG.  churbiz,  MHG.  Mrbiz,  Mrbez, 
G.  Timbiss,  >  Sw.  leurbis,  hurbits  =  AS.  mrfet). 
<  L.  CMCwmto,  a  gourd :  see  Cucwrbita.]  1.  (at) 
Formerly,  the  fruit  of  one  of  the  usually  culti- 
vated species  of  various  cueurbitaeeous  genera, 
including  what  are  now  distinguished  as  mel- 
ons, pumpkins,  squashes,  etc.,  as  well  as  gourds 
in  the  present  sense ;  the  plant  producing  such, 
fruit.  (6)  Now,  in  a  restricted  sense,  the  fruit 
of  Lagenaria  vulgaris;  the  plant  itself,  in  its 
several  varieties.  The  fruit  varies  greatljj  in  form, 
but  is  usually  club-shaped,  or  enlarged  toward  the  apex; 
its  hard  rind  is  used  for  bottles,  dippers,  etc.  Different 
varieties  are  known  as  bottle-,  club-,  or  truhnpet-gourd,  or 
calabash. 

And  there  growethe  a  manor  of  Fruyt,  as  thoughe  It 
weren  Gowrdes.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  264. 

Gourdes  for  seede  til  Wynter  honge  stille. 

Pdlladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  114. 

2.  A  dried  and  excavated  gourd-shell  prepared 
for  use  as  a  bottle  or  dipper,  or  in  other  ways. 

I  hope  the  squaw  who  owns  ihe  gourd  has  more  of  them 
in  her  wigwam,  for  this  will  never  hold  water  again. 

J.  F.  Cooper,  Last  of  the  Mohicans,  xxix. 

Dozens  of  gourds  hang  also  suspended  from  the  tops  of 
long  and  leaning  poles,  each  gourd  the  home  of  a  family 
of  martins.  W.  M.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p.  183. 

3t.  A  gourd-shaped  vessel ;  hence,  any  vessel 
with  a  small  neck  for  holding  liquids ;  a  rough- 
ly shaped  bottle,  especially  a  ffask  carried  by- 
travelers  or  pilgrims. 

1  have  heer,  In  a  gourde, 
A  draught  of  wyn,  ye,  of  a  rype  grape. 

Chamcer,  Prol.  to  Manciple's  Tale,  L  82. 

4.  pi.  [A  particular  use  of  gourd,  with  ref.  to 
their  hollowness.]  A  kind  of  false  dice,  hav- 
ing a  concealed  cavity  which  affects  the  bal- 
ance.   Seefullam,  1. 

What  false  dyse  use  they?  as  dyse  stopped  with  quick- 
silver and  heares,  dyse  of  vauntage,  flattes,  gourds,  to 
chop  and  chaunge  when  they  liste. 

Ascham,  Toxophllus,  p.  50. 
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Let  vultures  gripe  thy  guts !  lor  ffourd  and  fullam  holds, 
And  high  and  low  beguile  the  rich  and  poor. 

SAoi.,  M.  W.  of  W.,L3. 
Thy  dry  bones  can  reach  at  nothing  now, 
But  gords  or  nine-pins. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Scornlul  Lady,  iv.  1. 
Bitter  gourd,  or  colocynth-gourd,  the  colocynth,  Ci- 
truUus  Colocynthis. — Egg  or  orange  gourd,  the  Cucur- 
bita  ovifera  (now  considered  a  variety  of  C.  Pepo),  with  a 
small  oi-ange-like  fruity  cultivated  for  ornament. — Koah's 
gourd  or  bottle,  a  kind  of  flat  circular  bottle  of  Oriental 
make  (Damascus,  Persia,  etc.^,  resembling  a  pilgrim-bottle, 
but  without  the  rings,  occasionally  found  by  explorers  in 
the  Levant,  and  thought  to  be  of  considerable  antiquity. 
—  Snake-  or  viper-gourd,  or  g7Mke^ucumJ)er,  the  Tri- 
chotianthes  cohibrina  and  T.  an^uina,  with  a  snake-like 
fruit  several  feet  In  length.— Sour  gourd,  species  of 
Adansonia. — Towel-gourd  or  dish-clotll  gourd,  the 
fruit  of  species  of  Luffa,  the  fibrous  network  of  which  is 
used  as  a  sponge  or  scrubbing-brush.— White  gourd,  of 
India,  the  Benincasa  cerifera. 

gourdal  (gour'dal),  n.    Same  as  gourder. 

gourde  (gord),  «.  [F.  gourde,  fern,  of  gourd, 
OF.  gourd,  numb,  slow,  heavy,  dull,  etc.,  =  Sp. 
gorda,  thick,  large,  gross,  fat,  plump,  =  Pr.  gord, 
thick,  fat,  <  L.  gurdtLS  (said  to  be  of  Hispanic 
origin),  dull,  slow,  obtuse,  etc.]  The  Franco- 
American  name  for  a  dollar,  in  use  in  Louisi- 
ana, Cuba,  Hayti,  etc. 

gourder  (gour'd6r),  ».  [Origin  obscure.]  The 
stormy  petrel,  Proeellaria  pelagica.  Montagu. 
Also  gourdal,     [Local,  British.] 

gourdiness  (gor'-  or  gor'di-nes), «.  hi  farriery, 
the  state  of  being  gourdy. 

gourdmouth  (gord'moutn),  n.  A  catostomoid 
fish  of  the  genus  Cyclep  tus.  [Mississippi  valley.  ] 

gourdseed-sucker  (g6rd'sed-suk"er),  n.  Same 
as  gourdmouth. 

gourd-shaped  (gord'shapt),  a.  Having  the  gen- 
eral form  of  a  gourd — that  is,  having  a  slender 
neck,  small  mouth,  and  large  swelling  body; 
lageniform.  The  epithet  is  applicable  even  when  the 
cross-section  is  not  curvilinear:  as,  an  eight-sided  gourd- 
shaped  bottle. 

gourd-sbell  (gord'shel),  n.  The  rind  of  a  gourd, 
especially  one  used  as  a  vessel.    See  gourd,  2. 

gourd-tree  (gord'tre),  n.  The  calabash-teee, 
CreseenUa  Cujete. 

gourdworm  (gord'werm),  n.  A  fluke.  See 
fluke^,  2. 

gourdy  (gor'-  or  gor'di),  a.  [<  gourd  +  -j/i.] 
In  farriery,  having  the  legs  swollen,  as  after  a 
journey :  said  of  a  horse. 

Gronridse  (gou'ri-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Gov/ra  + 
■4dce.'\    The  Gourince  rated  as  a  family. 

Gourinse  (gou-n'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gou/ra  + 
-MICE.]  A  beautiful  group  of  very  large  and 
stately  terrestrial  pigeons  of  the  Papuan  archi- 
pelago; the  crown-pigeons.  They  have  an  erect 
compressed  crest  of  fastigiate  feathers,  with  decom- 
pounded webs;  16  rectrices;  reticulate  tarsi;  no  cseca, 
gall-bladder,  ambiens  muscle,  or  oil-gland ;  and  intestines 
4  or  6  feet  long.    There  are  several  species.    See  Goura. 

gourmand,  gourmandic,  etc.  See  gormand,  etc. 

gourmet  (gor-ma'  or  gor'met),  n.  [<  P.  gourmet, 
a  wine-taster,  a  judge  of  wine,  hence  an  epicure, 
formerly  a  wine-merchant's  broker;  in  OP.  a 
serving-man,  shopman,  groom :  see  gromet  and 
giroomi.]  A  connoisseur  in  the  delicacies  of 
the  table;  a  nice  feeder;  an  epicure. 

Awabi,  a  kind  of  sheU-flsh  much  aifected  by  Japanese 
gourmete.  Comhiu  Mag. 

Sour  gourmets  brought  lemons  and  spoons. 

The  Century,  XXVin.  921. 
=Syn.  Oowrmand,  etc.    See  epieure. 

gournet,  ».    Same  as  gv/rnard. 

goush  (goush),  V.  and  n.  A  dialectal  variant  of 
gush. 

goussett,  »•    In  mint,  armor,  same  as  gusset. 

gouster  (gous'tfer),  n.  [Cf.  gousty,  gust^-.']  A 
violent  or  unmanageable  person ;  a  swaggering 
fellow.     [Scotch.] 

goustrous  (gous'trus),  a.     [As  gouster  +  -ous. 
Ci.  gousty. "]    Stormy;  boisterous;  rude;  vio- 
lent; frightful.     [Scotch.] 
A  goustrous,  determined  speaking  out  of  the  truth. 

Carlyle,  in  Froude,  I.  176. 

gousty  (gous'ti),  a.     [So.,  also  written  goustie; 
=  E.  gusty,  q.  v.]     1.  Tempestuous. 
Cauld,  mirk,  and  goustie  is  the  nicht. 
Loud  roars  the  blast  ayont  the  bight. 

Old  ballad. 
2.  Waste;  desolate;  dreary. 
I  will  not  go  to  Lilias's  gousty  room.     Scott,  Abbot,  ilL 

gouti  (gout),  n.  [<  ME.  goute,  gowte,  the  gout, 
<  OP.  goute,  goutte,  P.  goutte,  a  drop,  the  gout, 
=  Sp.  Pg.  gota  =_It.  gotta,  a  drop,  the  gout,  < 
L.  gutta,  a  drop,  in  ML.  applied  to  the  gout, 
also  to  dropsy,  to  catarrh,  and  (with  a  distinc- 
tive epithet)  to  various  other  diseases  ascribed 
to  a  defluxiou  of  humors :  see  gutta^,  gutta  Se- 
rena, eta. 1  1.  A  drop;  a  clot;  a  coagulation. 
[Obsolete  or  archaic.] 
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I  see  thee  still ; 

And  on  thy  blade,  and  dudgeon,  joMfs  of  blood. 

Which  was  not  so  before.  Shak.,  Macbeth,  ii.  1. 

It  he  [a  physician]  did  not  satisfy  me  that  he  had  a  right 

sense  of  the  right-hand  and  the  left-hand  defections  of  the 

day,  not  a  goutte  of  his  physic  should  gang  through  my 

father's  son.  Seott,  Heart  of  Mid- Lothian,  xii. 

St.  In  falconry, _  a  spot  on  a  hawk. — 3.  A  dis- 
order characterized  by  urieemia,  by  very  pain- 
ful acute  or  chronic  inflammations  in  the  joints, 
chiefly  the  smaller  joints,  and  especially  in  the 
metatarsophalangeal  joint  of  the  great  toe,  and 
by  the  deposition  of  crystals  of  sodium  urate 
in  the  inflamed  joint-tissues,  in  nodul.es  in  the 
pinna  of  the  ear,  under  the  skin  in  the  hands 
and  feet,  and  elsewhere.  It  is  strongly  hereditary, 
but  a  proper  regimen  has  great  efficacy  in  preventing  its 
development  and  recurrence.  Gout  is  specifically  called, 
according  to  the  part  it  chiefly  aflfects,  podagra  (in  the  feet), 
gonagra(ia  the  knees),  chiragra  (in  the  hands),  etc. 
The  goute  lette  [prevented] 
Hir  nothing  for  to  daunce. 

Chaucer,  Nun's  Priest's  Tale,  1.  20. 

And  so  he  fill  in  a  grete  sekenesse  of  the  gowte  in-handes 
and  feet.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  t  91. 

My  late  Fit  of  the  Gout  makes  me  act  with  Pain  and  Con- 
straint. Steele,  Grief  A-la-Mode,  v.  1. 

His  luxurious  and  sedentary  life  brought  on  the  gout, 
and  hurt  his  fortune. 

Walpole,  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  II.  iii. 
4.  See  the  extract. 

The  larvae  which  hatch  out  from  these  [eggs  of  Chlorops 
tceniopus  and  Chlorops  lineata]  bore  their  way  down  the 
stem  [of  grain]  from  the  base  of  the  ear  to  the  first  joint, 
and  there  they  form  swellings  known  to  the  fanner  as  the 
"gout."  Bneyc.  Brit.,  XXIV.  685. 

Diaphragmatic  gout.  Same  as  angina  pectoris  (which 
see,  under  angina). 

gout^  (gout),  n.  [Also  gowt;  a  dial.  vaf.  of 
gote^.^  1.  Adrain. — 3.  A  gateway  bridge  over 
a  watercourse. — 3.  A  sluice  in  embankments 
against  the  sea,  for  letting  out  the  land-waters 
when  the  tide  is  out,  and  preventing  the  ingress 
of  salt  water.  Also  vmtten  go-out.  [Local, 
Eng.] 

gout^  (go),  n.  [<  P.  go4t,  <  L.  gustus,  taste :  see 
gust^.']     Taste;  relish. 

Love  and  brown  sugar  must  be  a  poor  regale  for  one  of 
your  goiU.  Gray,  Letters,  I.  7. 

There  is  no  amusement  so  agreeable  to  my  g&&t  as  the 
conversation  of  a  fine  woman.  .  .  .  X  have  an  absolute  ten- 
dre  for  the  whole  sex.  Mrs.  Centlivre,  Bold  Stroke. 

[Now  little  used  except  in  French  phrases,  as  hmtt  goUt, 
high  flavor  or  flavoring.    See  hautgout.'] 

goutify  (gou'ti-fi),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  goutified^ 
ppr.  goutifying.  [<  gouf^  +  -i-fy.2  To  make 
gouty ;  afflict  vsdth  gout.     [Bare.] 

We  perceived  the  old  goutified  canon,  buried  as  it  were 
in  an  elbow-chair,  with  pillows  under  his  head  and  arms, 
and  his  legs  supported  on  a  large  down  cushion. 

Smollett,  tr.  ol  Gil  Bias,  ii.  1. 

goutily  (gou'ti-U),  adv.    la  a  gouty  manner. 
goutiness  (gou'ti-nes),  n.    The  state  of  being 

gouty ;  a  gouty  affection, 
goutisn  (gou'tish),  a.  l<  gouti  +  4shX.']  Having 

a  predisposition  to  gout ;  somewhat  affected  by 

gout;  gouty. 
The  dice  are  for  the  end  of  a  drum  among  souldiers,  the 

tables  for  goutish  and  apoplectick  persons  to  make  them 

move  their  joints.     Srv/mmtmd,  Epistles,  xx.    (Latham.) 

goutoust,  a.  [ME.  gowtus,  gowttous,  gotows,  < 
OF.  gutus,  guteux,  F.  goutteuic  =  Pr.  gotos  =  Sp. 
Pg.  gotoso  =  It.  gottoso,  <  ML.  guUosus,  gouty, 
<graito,  the  gout:  see  gout^.']    1.  Grouty. 

A  queue  gowtus  and  croket.    JieliquioB  AniiqucB,  1. 196. 
3.  Such  as  to  cause  gout:  said  of  rich  meats. 
Luk  ay  that  he  ette  no  gowttous  mette. 

MS.  Med.  Lirus.,  f.  310.    (Balliwell.) 

gout-stone  (gout'ston),  n.  A  nodule  of  sodium 
urate  formed  in  some  tissue  as  the  result  of 
gout;  chalkstone. 

goutte  (got),  n.  [P.,  a  drop:  see  gout^.']  A 
drop :  used  in  heraldry  with  a  qualifying  term, 
as  d'or,  de  larmes,  etc. 

goutte  d'or  (g8t  d6r).  A  white  wine  of  Bur- 
gundy, of  the  second  class. 

goutweed  (gout'wed),  «.    Same  as  goutwort. 

goutwort  (gout'wfert),  n.  Ute.^gopodium  Poda- 
graria,  an  umbelliferous  plant  of  Europe,  for- 
merly believed  to  be  a  specific  for  gout. 

gouty  (gou'ti),  a.  [<  gouf^  +  ■y\']  1 .  Diseased 
with  or  subject  to  the  gout :  as,  a  gouty  person ; 
a  gouty  constitution. 

Not  giving  like  to  those  whose  gifts,  though  scant. 
Pain  them  as  if  they  gaue  with  govity  hand. 

Sir  W.  Davenant,  Gondibert,  I  6. 

3.  Pertaining  to  the  gout :  as,  firowft/ matter. — 
3.  Figuratively,  swollen  out  of  proper  propor- 
tion; tumid;  protuberant. 

This  humour  in  historians  hath  made  the  body  of  ancient 
history  in  some  parts  so  gouty  and  monstrous. 

J.  Spencer,  Prodigies,  p.  105. 
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Itnstic  masonry,  ill-formed  festoons,  and  gouty  balus- 
trades. Enayc  Brit.,  II.  44i, 

4t.  Boggy:  &&,  gouty  land.-Gouty  concretions 
See  concretion — Goutv  gaJl  See  gouty-gall Gouty- 
stem  tree,  the  Australian  baobab,  Adansonia  Qregorit 

gouty-gall  (gou'ti-gai),  n.  A  gall  or  an  ex- 
crescence on  the  raspberry,  produced  by  the 
red-necked  buprestid,  Agrilus  ruficolUs.  See 
Agrilus. 

Gov.    An  abbreviation  of  governor  as  a  title. 

gove^  (gov),  n.    Same  as  goaf.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

govei  (gov),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  goved,  ppr.  gov- 
ing.  \<gove\n.,=goaf^.Y.']  To  put  up  in  a 
gove  or  mow,  as  hay.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Seed  barley^  the  purest,  gove  out  of  the  way ; 
All  other  nigh  hand,  gove  just  as  ye  may. 

TusSer,  Husbandry,  August, 

gove^  (gov),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  goved,  ppr.  gov- 
ing.  [So.,  also  written  goave  and  goif;  ef. 
goff^,  «.]  To  go  about  staring  like  a  fool; 
stare  stupidly. 

How  he  star'd  and  stammer'd. 
When  goava/n,  as  if  led  wi'  branks,  .  .  . 
He  in  the  parlour  hammer'd. 

Bums,  On  Meeting  with  Basil,  Lord  Daer. 
The  wild  beasts  of  the  forest  came, 
Broke  from  their  bughts  and  faulds  the  tame, 
And  goved  around  charmed  and  amazed. 

Hogg,  Kilmeny,  1.  306. 

govern  (guv'6m),  v.  [<  ME.  governen,  <  OP. 
governer,  guverner,  gouvemer,  later  and  mod.  P. 
gouverner  =  Pr.  OSp.  Pg.  governar  =  Sp.  goier- 
nar  =  lt.  ^overnare,  <  L.  gubernare,  orig.  "cuher- 
nare,  <  Or.  Kv^epvav,  steer  or  pilot  a  ship,  di- 
rect, govern;  ulterior  origin  unknown.]  I. 
trans.  1.  To  exercise  a  directing  or  restrain- 
ing power  over ;  control  or  guide :  used  of  any 
exertion  of  controlling  force,  whether  physical 
or  moral. 

Will  you  play  upon  this  pipe?. . .  S'o^em  these  ventages 
with  your  fingers  and  thumb,  give  it  breath  with  your 
mouth.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

'Tis  not  folly. 
But  good  discretion,  governs  our  main  fortunes. 

Fletcher,  Wit  without  Money,  iii.  1. 

My  Lord  Sandwich  was  prudent  as  well  as  valiant,  and 

sHw&yH  govern' d  his  affaires  with  successe  and  little  losse. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  May  31, 1672. 

Specifically — 3.  To  rule  or  regulate  by  right 
of  authority;  control  according  to  law  or  pre- 
scription; exercise  magisterial,  official,  or  cus- 
tomary power  over:  as,  to  govern  a  state,  a 
church,  a  bank,  a  household,  etc. 

But  if  ony  widowe  hath  sones  or  children  of  sones,  leme 
sche  first  to  goueme  hir  hous.      Wyclif,  1  Tim.  v.  4  (Oxf.). 

Can  thy  flocks  be  thriving,  when  the  fold 

Is  govern'd  by  the  fox?      Ciuarles,  Emblems,  1. 15. 

I  have  no  fear  but  that  the  result  of  our  experiment  will 
be,  that  men  may  be  trusted  to  govern  themselves  without 
a  master.  Jefferson,  Correspondence,  II.  174. 

3.  In  gram.,  to  cause  or  require  to  be  in  a  par- 
ticular form :  as,  a  transitive  verb  or  a  preposi- 
tion governs  a  noun  or  pronoun  in  the  objective 
case;  the  possessive  case  is  governed  by  the 
thing  possessed;  the  subject  governs  the  verb 
in  number  and  person.  =Syn.  1  and  2.  Mule,  Control, 
Govern,  Begulate,  Manage;  conduct,  supervise,  guide; 
command,  sway,  curb,  moderate.  Of  the  first  five  words, 
rule  is  the  most  general,  and  is  the  only  one  that  can  stand 
for  the  exercise  of  an  arbitrary  or  a  loose  kind  of  sway. 
Control  implies  a  firm  ruZe,  which  may  not  attend  to  the 
details  of  administration^  but  holds  persons  in  check  and 
prevents  things  from  gomg  in  a  way  not  desired :  as,_  to 
c(m(ro2  expenditures ;  to  coniroZ  flerce  tribes.  Govern  im- 
plies  the  constant  use  of  knowledge  and  judgment,  like 
the  close  attention  given  by  a  pUot  to  his  wheeL  To 
regulate  is»to  bring  under  rules,  hence  to  make  exact;  it 
is  not  ordinarily  used  to  express  continued  action,  but  it 
may  mean  to  keep  under  rule :  as,  to  regulate  a  watch, 
one's  movements,  one's  conduct,  the  administration  of  a 
province.  Manage  enlarges  the  notion  of  handling  a . 
horse  or  caring  for  the  affairs  of  a  household  to  greater 
things,  as  a  ship,  a  business,  a  nation ;  it  implies  great 
attention  to  details,  constant  watchfulness,  and  much 
skill  or  at  least  adroitness ;  it  is  rather  a  small  word  to  be 
used  as  a  synonym  for  govern.  See  guide,  v.  t,  and  nuin- 
age. 

'  II.  intrans.  To  exercise  or  have  control; 
practise  direction  or  guidance ;  especially,  to 
exercise  legal  or  customary  authority. 

To  instruct  ourselves  in  all  the  amazing  lessons  of  God's 
governing  providence,  by  which  he  holds  the  balance  of 
nations,  and  inclines  it  which  way  he  pleases. 

Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  I.  vU. 

Your  wicked  atoms  may  be  working  now 

To  give  bad  counsel,  that  you  still  may  govern. 

Dryden. 

The  limits  which  separate  the  power  of  checking  those 
who  govern  from  the  power  of  governing  are  not  easily  to 
be  defined.  Macaulay,  Sir  William  Temple. 

governable  (guv'6r-na-bl),  a.  [<  govern  + 
-able.']  Capable  of  being  governed  or  subjeotett 
to  authority;  controllable;  manageable;  ame- 
nable to  law  or  rule. 
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The  causes  of  these  effects  remain  unknown,  so  as  not 
to  be  gmemable  by  human  means. 

Bacon,  Physical  Fables,  i,  Expl.  note. 
It  [the  stonn]  came  on  very  fleioe,  and  we  kept  right  be- 
fore the  wind  and  sea,  the  wind  still  increasing :  the  ship 
was  very  gmemable  and  steered  incomparably  well. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  UI.,  an.  1699. 
So  little  a  while  ago  that  face  had  moyed  with  every 
change  of  sentiment,  that  pale  mouth  had  spoken,  that 
body  had  been  all  on  Are  with  governable  energies. 

-fi.  L.  Stevenson,  Markheim, 
govemableness  (guv'fer-na-bl-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  governable. 
governailt,  n.  [<  ME.  govemail,  govemaille, 
governayle,  <  OF.  govemail,  gomernail,  P.  gov^ 
vemail,  m.  (OP.  also  governaile,  governaiUe,  f .), 
direction,  =  Sp.  gobernalle,  gohernaUo  =  Pg. 
governalhe,  governalho  =  It.  guiernacolo,  gober- 
naculo,  <  li.  gubernacuh/m,  the  hebn  or  rudder 
of  a  ship,  direction,  government,  <  gubemare, 
steer,  direct,  govern:  see  govern, «.]  1.  Arud- 
der;  a  helm. 

liO!  shippes  ,  .  .  sothelitheybenbomabouteofalitei 
govemayH.  Wyelif,  Jaa.  iil.  i. 

2.  Qovermnent;  management;  mastery. 
Sharply  tak  on  yow  the  govemaille. 

Chaucer,  Clerk's  Tale,  L  1136. 
Other  gift  bere  hens  shall  by  no  gouemaUl; 
Then  grett  mischaunce  to  purchase  and  haue. 

Mom.  of  Partenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  5661. 
He  of  this  Gardin  had  the  govertuUl. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IL  xii.  48. 
governance  (guv'er-nans),  n.  [<  ME.,  gover- 
nance, governavmoe,  <  OP.  governance,  gouver- 
nance,  P.  gowiernance  =  Pg.  governanga,  <  ML. 
gubernantia,  <  L.  gubemare,  govern:  see  govern, 
«.]  1.  Grovemment;  exercise  of  authority;  di- 
rection; control;  management.  [Now  chiefly 
poetical.] 

The  first  determination  of  Qod  for  the  attainment  of  his 
end  must  needs  be  creation,  and  the  next  unto  it  gover- 
na/nce.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v.,  App.  1. 

Under  the  Angel's  governance  benign 
The  happy  island  danced  with  corn  and  wine. 

Longfellow,  Wayside  Inn,  Sicilian's  Tale. 

Why  should  we  venture  teach  Him  [God]  governance  ? 

Broioning,  King  and  Book,  II.  41. 

2t.  Behavior;  manners. 

Ferilons  fallyngis  of  his  placis,  to  myche  abgi^ence, 
and  othere  yuel  gouemau-nce  agens  kynde. 

Book  of  Quimte  Essence  (ed.  Fumivall),  p.  1. 
He  likest  is  to  fall  into  mischaunce 
That  is  regardles  of  his  govemamice. 

Spenser,  Muiopotmos,  1.  384. 

govemante  (guv'6r-nS,nt),  n.  [<  p.  gouvernante 
(=  Sp.  gobernante  =  Pg.  governamte  =  It.  gover- 
nante),  a  governor's  wife,  a  governess,  a  house- 
keeper, fem.  of  goimernant,  ppr.  of  govAierner, 
govern:  see  govern,  v."}  A  woman  who  has  the 
care  and  management  of  children  or  of  a  house ; 
a  governess.     [Obsolete  or  archaic] 

I  saw  Envy  there  drest  up  in  a  widow's  veil,  and  the  very 
picture  of  the  govemam.te  of  one  of  your  nobleman's  houses. 
Sir  R.  L' Estrange,  tr.  of  Quevedo's  Visions,  p.  38. 
Appears  the  Ooverrmnte  of  th'  House ; 
For  such  in  Greece  were  much  in  use. 

Prior,  Protogenes  and  Apelles. 

governationt,  ».  [<  MB.  govemacioun,  <  OF. 
gmernaelon,  gowoernadon  =  8p.  gobernaoion  = 
Pg.  governamo  =  It.  governazione,  <  ML.  as  if 
*giibernaUo(n-),  <  L.  gubemare,  govern:  see  gov- 
ern and  -aiion.'}    Management ;  control. 

Aron,  that  hadde  the  temple  in  govemaeioun. 

Chaucer,  Summoner's  Tale,  L  186. 

.governess  (guv'er-nes),  n.  [<  govern  +  -ess.'] 
1.  A  woman  invested  with  authority  to  con- 
trol and  direct ;  a  female  ruler :  also  used  fig- 
uratively. 

Host  select  Frincesse,  .  .  .  most  wise  ffouernesse  of  all 
the  affaires  and  businesses  of  the  people. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  II.  295. 

A  matron's  sober  staidness  in  her  eye. 
And  all  the  other  grave  demeanour  fitting 
The  governess  of  a  house. 

Middleton,  Anything  for  a  Quiet  Life,  i.  1. 
The  moon,  the  governess  of  floods. 
Pale  in  her  anger,  washes  all  the  air, 
That  rheumatic  diseases  do  abound. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  ii  2. 

Great  affliction  that  severe  governess  of  the  life  of  man 
brings  upon  those  souls  she  seizes  on. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Antidote  against  Atheism. 

Specifically — 3.  A  woman  who  has  thecare  of 
instructing  and  directing  children ;  an  instruc- 
tress: generally  applied  to  one  who  teaches 
children  in  their  own  homes. 

Mrs.  Sydney  turned  school-mistress,  to  educate  my  girls, 

as  I  conld  not  afford  a  ^owerness.       .    ^  ,    „„     ,     ., 

Sydney  Smith,  m  Lady  Holland,  vii. 

governess  (guv'6r-nes),  v.  [<  governess,  ».] 
I.  intrans.  To  play  the  governess ;  act  as  gov- 
erness :  as,  to  go  out  governessing.     [CoUoq.] 
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rill  give  up  your  gommessiiag  slavery  at  once." 
I  begging  your  pardon,  sir,  I  shall  not.  I  shall 
th  it  as  usual- "^ 


"Ton  Willi 
"Indeed!  beb„.„„, — 
go  on  with  it  as  usuaL' 

Cha/rlotte  Bronte',  Jane  Eyre,  xxiv. 

II.  trans.  To  control  or  direct  as  a  gover- 
ness. 

Tutored  and  govemessed  out  of  all  the  pleasantness  of 
bemg  natural.  CmUemparary  Mev.,  XLIX.  856. 

government  (guv'6m-ment),  n.  [Not  in  ME. 
(where  the  equiv.  word  was  governance,  q.  v.); 
<  OF.  governement,  gouvernement,  P.  gouverne- 
ment  =  Pr.  governament  =  OSp.  gubernamiento 
=  Pg.  It.  governamento,  <  ML.  as  if  *guberna- 
mentum,  government,  <  L.  gubemare,  govern : 
see  govern  and  -ment.2  1.  Guidance;  direc- 
tion; regulation;  management;  control:  as, 
the  government  of  one's  conduct. 

The  house  of  God  must  have  orde5S  for  the  gmemment 
of  it,  such  as  not  any  of  the  household  but  God  himself 
hath  appointed.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  iii.  11. 

Thy  eyes'  windows  [shall]  fall. 
Like  death,  when  he  shuts  up  the  day  of  life ; 
Each  par^  depriv'd  of  supple  govemTnent, 
Shall,  stiff,  and  stark,  and  cold,  appear  like  death. 

Shak.,  R.  and  J.,  Iv.  1. 

2.  The  exercise  of  authority  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  affairs  of  a  state,  community,  or 
society;  the  authoritative  direction  and  re- 
straint exercised  over  the  actions  of  men  in 
communities,  societies,  or  states. 

Why  has  government  been  instituted  at  all?  Because 
the  passions  of  men  will  not  conform  to  the  dictates  of 
reason  and  justice  without  constraint. 

A.  Hamilton,  Federalist,  No,  15. 

m&n  is  so  constituted  that  government  is  necessary  to 
the;existence  of  society,  and  society  to  his  existence,  and 
the  perfection  of  his  faculties.  Calhoun,  Works,  I.  4. 

Government  exists  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  peace, 
for  the  purpose  of  compelling  us  to  settle  our  disputes  by 
arbitration  instead  of  settling  them  by  blows,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  compelling  us  to  supply  our  wants  by  industry  in- 
stead of  supplying  them  by  rapine. 

Macaulay,  Disabilities  of  Jews, 

3.  The  system  of  polity  or  body  of  principles 
and  rules  by  which  the  affairs  of  a  state,  com- 
munity, or  society  are  administered;  an  es- 
tablished or  prescribed  method  of  guiding,  di- 
recting, or  managing  affairs :  as,  representative 
or  constitutional  government ;  monarchical  or 
republican  government;  the  presbyterian,  epis- 
copal, or  congregational  form  of  church  govern- 
ment. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  is  a  limited  govern- 
ment, instituted  for  great  national  purposes,  and  for  those 
only.  T.  H.  Benton,  Thirty  Years,  I.  26. 

4.  The  governing  body  of  persons  in  a  state  or 
community;  the  executive  power;  the  admin- 
istration. In  Great  Britain  government  is  used  spe- 
cifically to  signify  the  cabinet  or  ministry,  apart  from  the 
sovereign ;  and  in  speaking  of  any  joint  action  of  this  body 
the  article  is  often  omitted :  as,  the  Liberal  govemm/Cnt 
was  defeated  by  a  large  majority ;  government  brought  in 
abiU. 

The  Cabinet,  the  body  to  which  in  common  use  we  have 
latterly  come  to  give  the  name  of  GovemTnent,  is  simply 
a  body  of  those  privy  councillors  who  are  specially  sum- 
moned. Mncyc.  Brit.,  VIII.  297. 

5.  A  state  or  body  politic  governed  by  one 
authority;  a  province  or  division  of  territory 
ruled  by  a  governor.  Specifically— (a)  One  of  the 
military  divisions  of  France  before  the  revolution.  (6) 
In  Kussia,  a  province  or  governorship ;  as,  the  govern- 
ment of  Perm. 

For  the  purposes  of  territorial  administration  Kussia 
Proper.  .  .  is  divided  into  forty-six  provinces  or  Gowm- 
menti  (gubernil).  D.  M.  Wallace,  Kussia,  p.  198. 

6.  Kight  of  governing;  administrative  author- 
ity ;  the  office  or  function  of  one  charged  with 
the  direction  and  control  of  affairs. 

Warwick,  .  .  . 

I  here  resign  my  government  to  thee, 

For  thou  art  fortunate  in  all  thy  deeds. 

Shak.,  3  Hen.  VL,  iv.  6. 

7f.  Conduct  or  behavior;  self-control  or  re- 
straint. 

Yet  oftentimes  it  doth  present  harsh  rage. 
Defect  of  manners,  want  of  government, 
Pride,  haughtiness,  opinion,  and  disdain. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  iiL  1. 

How  did  the  University  applaud 

Thy  government,  behaviour,  learning,  speech. 

Sweetness,  and  all  that  could  make  up  a  man  ! 

Ford,  'Tis  Pity,  i.  1. 

8.  In  gram.,  the  established  usage  which  re- 
quires that  one  word  in  a  sentence  should  cause 
another  to  be  of  a  particular  form ;  grammati- 
cal regimen. 
governmental  (guv-em-men'tal),  a.  [<  govern- 
ment +  -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  government 
or  the  government;  given,  made,  or  issued  by 
the  government:  as, firowermwieBto! interference 
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with  trade;  governmental  order;  governmental 
policy. 

Upon  the  accession  of  the  Hanoverian  dynasty,  how- 
ever. Governmental  encouragement  of  literature  almost 
absolutely  ceased.  Lecky,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  iiL 

There  is  no  more  possibility  of  intervention,  or  of  gov- 
ernmental aid.  Contemporary  Bev.,  LII.  731. 

Qovemmental  theory  of  the  atonement.  See  aUnM- 
ment,  3  (a). 
governor  (guv'er-nor),  n.  [Also  governour;  < 
ME.  governor,  usually  governour,  <  OF.  gover- 
neor,  governour,  governur,  gouvernour,  gouver- 
neur,  P.  gouverneur  =  Ft.  govemador  =  Sp. 
gobernador  =  Pg.  governador  =  It.  governatore, 
<  L.  gubernator,  a  steersman,  pilot,  director, 
governor,  <  gubemare,  steer,  pilot,  direct:  see 
govern,  ».]     If.  A  steersman ;  a  pilot. 

Behold  also  the  ships,  which  though  they  be  so  great, 
and  are  driven  of  fierce  winds,  yet  are  they  turned  about 
with  a  very  small  helm,  whithersoever  the  governor  listeth. 

Jaa.  ill  4. 

2.  The  person  invested  with  the  supreme  ex- 
ecutive power  in  a  state  or  community;  spe- 
cifically, as  a  personal  title,  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  a  state  or  province :  as,  the  governor  of 
Connecticut;  the  governor  of  Newfoundland. 
As  a  title,  abbreviated  Gov. 

Her  grace  [Queen  Elizabeth]  likewise  on  her  side,  in  al 
her  graces  passage,  shewed  herself  e  generallye  an  imags 
of  a  worthy  lady  and  gmiemour. 

Fabyan,  Chron.,  an.  1559. 
To-day  the  Governor  is  everywhere  chosen  by  the  peo- 
ple directly,  instead  of  through  the  Legislature ;  his  term 
has  generally  been  much  lengthened. 

Johns  Hopkins  Hist.  Studies,  ILL  477. 

3.  One  who  is  charged  with  the  direction  or 
control  of  an  undertaking  or  institution:  as, 
the  governors  of  the  Bank  of  England ;  the  gov- 
ernor of  a  prison  or  hospital. 

Therle  of  Northumberland  should  be  chefetaine  and 
supreme  pouernowr  of  the  armie.       Hall,  Hen.  IV.,  an.  6. 

Out  of  Itlachir  came  down  governors,  and  out  of  Zebulnn 
they  that  handle  the  pen  of  the  writer.  Judges  v.  14. 

These  seven  angels  are,  by  antiquity,  called  the  seven 
governors  or  bishops  of  the  seven  churches. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  IL  160. 

4.  A  tutor;  one  who  has  the  care  of  a  young 
man ;  one  who  instructs  a  pupil  and  forms  his 
manners.  Compare  governess,  2.  [Obsolete  or 
rare.] 

And  thus  by  the  Chylde  yee  shall  perceiue  the  disposy- 
tion  of  the  Governour.       Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  63. 

The  great  work  of  a  governour  is  to  fashion  the  carriage 
and  form  the  mind.  Locke,  Education,  §  94. 

5.  A  father;  a  master  or  superior ;  an  employ- 
er; an  elderly  person.  [Slang.] — 6.  la  mach., 
a  self-acting  regulator  which  controls  a  supply 
of  steam,  gas,  or  water ;  especially,  any  device 
for  automatically  regulating  the  amoimt  of 
power  developed  in  a  machine,  as  in  a  steam- 
engine.  Governors  are  made  in  a  variety  of  forms  and 
with  different  methods  of  action.  A  form  of  governor 
for  the  steam-engine  which  illustrates  well  the  general 
function  of  such  devices  is  shown  in  the  annexed  figure. 
It  represents  a  spindle  kept  in  motion  by  the  engine.  A 
and  B  are  two  centrifugal  balls,  C  A  and  C  B  the  rods  which 
suspend  the  balls,  crossing  each  other  and  passing  tlirough 
the  spindleatC,  where 
the  whole  is  connect- 
ed by  a  round  pin  put 
through  the  spindle 
and"  the  rods,  and 
serving  as  the  point 
of  suspension  for 
the  centiifugal  balls 
or  revolving  pen- 
dulums. A  piece  of 
brass,  M,  is  fitted  to 
slide  up  and  down  up- 
on the  upper  part  of 
the  spindle,  an  d  to  this 
piece  the  end  of  the 
lever  JVO,  whose  ful- 
crum is  at  P,  is  at- 
tached. This  piece  of 
brass  is  also  connect- 
ed with  the  ball-rods 
by  two  short  pieces 
and  joints,  D  E,FG. 
When  the  engin  e  goes 


Governor  of  a  Steam-engine. 


too  fast,  the  balls  fly  further  asunder  and  depress  the  end  JV 
of  the  lever,  which  partly  shuts  a  throttle-valve  connected 
with  the  end  0,  and  thus  diminishes  the  quantity  of  steam 
admitted  into  the  cylinder ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  when 
the  engine  goes  too  slowly,  the  balls  fall  down  toward  the 
spindle  and  elevate  the  end  J  of  the  lever,  which  opens  the 
throttle-valve  wider,  and  increases  the  quantity  of  steam 
admitted  into  the  cylinder,  thus  causing  it  to  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  resistance  of  the  engine,  and  keeping  the  va- 
riation of  velocity  within  narrow  limits.  A  similar  contri- 
vance is  employed  in  mills  to  equalize  the  motion  of  the 
machinery.  When  any  part  of  the  machinery  is  sudden- 
ly started  or  checked,  and  the  moving  power  remains 
the  same,  an  alteration  in  the  velocity  of  the  mill  will 
take  place,  which  alteration  the  governor  serves  to  limits 
See  gas-governor.— AtTaospheiic,  cbronometlic,  etc, 
governor.  See  the  adjectives.— Electric  governor,  in 
mach. :  (a)  A  governor  in  which  the  spread  of  revolv- 
ing balls  or  the  spread  of  the  rim  of  a  wheel  by  centrifu- 


governor 

gal  action  may  act  as  a  circuit-closer  and  sound  an  alarm 
or  control  some  other  part  of  the  mechanism,  (b)  The 
regulator  used  in  arc-lamps  to  control  the  current.  See 
regulator.  —  Governors'  Act,  an  English  statute  of  1699 
(11  and  12  William  IIL,  c  12),  making  governors,  their 
deputies,  etc.,  of  plantations  beyond  sea  answerable  in 
England  for  crimes  committed  within  such  plantations, 
—Governor's  counciL  See  counctZ.— Gyroscope  gov- 
ernor. See  gyroscope.— Marine  governor,  a  governor 
for  marine  engines  intended  to  overcome  the  effects  of  the 
motion  of  a  vessri  on  a  governor  of  ordinary  construction. 
Many  such  governors  have  been  invented,  in  which  the 
centrifugal  halls  are  replaced  by  other  contrivances. — 
Screw-propeller  governor,  a  form  of  governor  in  which 
the  throttle-valve  is  regulated  by  the  action  of  a  screw- 
propeller  device  working  in  a  resisting  fluid. 
governor-block  (guv'er-Bor-blok),  n.  In  the 
railway  automatio  compression-brake,  one  of 
a  pair  of  cast-iron  blocks  pivoted  to  the  axle- 
clamp.  They  are  driven  by  centrifugal  force  when  the 
axle  of  the  brake  is  revolved,  and  serve,  by  means  of  a  pin 
on  the  extremity,  to  actuate  the  mechanism  which  throws 
the  brake  into  gear.  Car-Builder's  DicU 
governor-general  (guv'er-nor-jen'e-ral),  n.  A 
governor  who  has  under  ViiVn  subordinate  or 
deputy  governors ;  a  viceroy:  a&jfiKi  governor- 
general  of  Canada. 

The  Oovemor-Oeneral  of  India  has  absolute  control 
over,  and  command  of,  the  army  in  the  field,  so  far  as  the 
direction  of  the  campaign  and  the  points  of  operation  are 
concerned.  W.  H.  Munsell,  Diary  in  India,  L  211. 

governor-generalship  (guv'er-nor-jen'e-ral- 
ship),  n.  [<  governor-general  -i-  ship.']  The 
office,  functions,  sphere  of  authority,  etc.,  of  a 
governor-general. 

Desirous  that  he  should  assume  an  absolute  governor- 
generalship.  Motley,  United  Netherlands,  L  399. 

governorship  (guv'er-nor-ship),  n.  [<  gover- 
nor +  -sftip.J     The  office  of  governor. 

govinda  (go-vin'da),  «.  [E.  Ind.]  The  name 
of  an  Indian  kite,"Mtoas  govinda. 

gov't.    A  contraction  of  government. 

gow  (gou),  n,    A  Scotch  form  of  gull^. 

gowan  (gou'an),  n.  [Sc,  <  Gael,  and  Ir.  gugan, 
a  bud,  flower,  daisy.]  In  Scotland,  one  of  sev- 
eral different  yellow  flowers,  as  the  dandelion, 
the  common  marigold,  the  hawkweed,  the  globe- 
flower,  etc.,  but  generally  the  daisy,  Sellis  pe- 
rermis.    Also  gowlan. 

We  twa  hae  run  about  the  braes. 
An'  pu'd  the  gowans  fine. 

Buims,  Auld  Lang  Syne. 
They  [the  sheets]  were  washed  wi'  the  f  aiiy-well  water, 
and  bleached  on  the  bonnie  white  gowans,  and  beetled  by 
I^elly  and  hersell.  Scott,  Guy  Mannering,  xxiv. 

Lapper  or  lockin  gowan,  the  globe-flower,  Trollius 
jBitropwiw.— Meadow-gowan,  or  open  gowan,  the 
marsh-marigold,  Caltha  palustris. 
gowany(gou'a-ni),  a.  \<.  gowan +  -y'^.']  Decked 
with  gowans  i"  covered  with  mountain  daisies. 
[Scotch.] 

Sweeter  than  gowany  glens,  or  new-mown  hay. 

Ramsay,  Gentle  Shepherd,  ii  2. 

gowar  (gou'ar),  n.     Same  as  gouaree. 

gowd  (gond),'  n.    A  Scotch  form  of  gold. 

gowden  (gou'dn),  a.    A  Scotch  form  of  golden. 

gowdie,  gowdy  (gon'di),  n.  [Sc,  =E.  goldy; 
a  dim.  name  applied  to  various  animals  having 
yellow  or  yellowish  color  or  spots.]  1.  The 
gemmous  dragonet. — 3.  The  gray  gurnard. — 
3.  The  golden-eyed  duck,  Clangula  glaucion. 
.Also  gowdie-duck. — 4.  A  cow Heels  o'er  gowdy. 

See  heel^. 
gowdnook  (goud'nok),  n.      [Sc,  also  gowda- 
noolc,  gaufnook.']    A  fish,  the  skipper  or  saury, 
Scomberesox  saurus. 
gowdy,  n.    See  gowdie. 

gowft  (gout),  V.  t.  [Sc,  also  written  gowff;  < 
gouf,  a  common  pronunciation  and  old  spelling 
of  golf:  see  golf,  goff^.']  To  strike  with  the 
flat  of  the  hand;  strike  as  in  playing  at  hand- 
ball; cuff. 

North,  Fox,  and  Co. 
Qowff'd  Willie  like  a  ba',  man. 

Bums,  The  American  War. 

gowk  (gouk),  ■«.  [Sc,  also  gouk,  =  E.  gawk, 
q.  v.]  1.  A  cuckoo. — 2.  A  stupid  fellow;  a 
gawk.  See  gawk,  2.— To  give  one  the  gowk,  to 
befool  one. 

Ye  hae  gi'en  me  the  gowk,  Annet, 

But  I'll  gie  you  the  scorn ; 
For  there's  no  a  bell  in  a'  the  town 

Shall  ring  for  you  the  mom. 

Sweet  Willie  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  96). 

gowkt  (gouk),  V.  t.     [<  gowk,  ».]     To  make  (a 
person)  look  like  a  fool  or  gawk ;  puzzle. 
Nay,  look  how  the  man  stands  as  he  were  gawked. 

B.  JoTison,  Hagnetick  Lady,  ilL  4. 
gowkit  (gou'kit),  a.     [<  gowk  +  -ifi  =  -ed^.] 
Foolish;  stupid;  giddy.     [Scotch.] 
gowkmeat  (gouk'met),  «.     The  wood-sorrel, 

nj-Tiis  Acetosella.    Same  as  ciicl-oo's-bread. 
gowkyt  «.    An  obsolete  variant  of  $raw%. 
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gOwU  (goul),  V,  i.  [<  ME.  goulen,  gowlen  (also 
gowlen,  gaulen,  gawlen,  >  E.  yawP-,  yowl),  <  Icel. 
gaula,  low,  bellow:  see  yawU-,  yowl.l  1.  To 
howl,  either  threateningly  or  in  weeping.  [Old 
Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

For  unnethes  es  a  chylde  borne  fully. 
That  it  ne  begynnes  to  g&wle  and  crye. 

Hampole,  MS.  Bowes,  p.  25.    {Halliwell.) 
May  ne'er  misfortune's  gowlitig  bark 
Howl  thro'  the  dwelling  o'  the  clerk. 

Bums,  Dedication  to  Gavin  Hamilton. 

3.  In  coalr-mining,  to  break  down :  said  of  the 
roof  or  sides  of  a  mine.  Gresley.  [Derbyshire, 
Eng.] 

gowl^t,  «•  Another  spelling  of  ghoul. 
gowlan,  n.  Same  as  gowan. 
gowlee  (gou'le),  n.  [Eepr.  Hind.  gauU,  a  cow- 
herd, a  caste  living  by  keeping  cows  and  sell- 
ing milk,  <  Hind.,  etc.,  gau,  gao,  also  uninfleot- 
ed  go,  a  cow,  ox,  bull,  <  Skt.  go,  a  cow,  =  Gr. 
ySoic  =  L.  60s  =  E.  cow :  see  cow^.']  The  cow- 
herd caste  in  Hindustan. 

gown  (goun),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  and  dial,  also 
gownd,  govmd;  <  ME.  goune,  a  gown,  either  (1) 
<  OP.  gune,  gone  =  Pr.  gona  =  OSp.  gona  =  It. 
gonna  (ML.  gunna,  MGr.  yovva,  Albanian  gune), 
a  gown,  a  petticoat ;  or  (2)  <  W.  gwn  =  Com. 
gun = Manx  goon  =  11.  gunn = Gael,  gun,  a  gown. 
The  Rom.  forms  are  themselves  prob.  of  Celtic 
origin.  Of .  W.  gfionio,  sew,  stitch.^  1.  .An  outer 
garment,  generally  long  and  loose,  of  various 
shapes  and  uses.  Specifically— (a)  A  long  and  loose 
outer  robe  usually  worn  by  men  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century  and  later,  and  by  women  continuously 
from  an  early  date  in  the  middle  ages ;  essentially,  a  gar- 
ment meant  to  be  girded  at  the  waist,  somewhat  close- 
fitting  above  and  large  and  loose  below. 
He  came  with  all  speed. 
In  a  gownd  of  green  velvet  from  heel  to  the  head. 

Death  tf  Queen  Jane  (Child's  Ballads,  VII.  77). 
I  [Dogberry]  am  a  wise  fellow,  .  .  .  and  one  that  hath 
two  gowns  and  everything  handsome  about  him. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  iv.  2. 
'6)  Same  as  dress,  2.    [Dress  is  preferred  for  a  garment  cut 
Do  fit  the  person,  the  gown  being  more  properly  a  loose 
garment  hanging  from  the  shoulders.    Compare  (c).] 
She  pat  on  her  back  her  silken  govm. 
An'  on  her  breast  a  siller  pin. 

Erlinton  (Child's  Ballads,  III.  221). 
The  Queen,  I  hear,  is  now  very  well  again,  and  that  she 
hath  bespoke  herself  a  new  gown.      Pepys,  Diary,  II.  61. 
She  clad  herself  in  a  russet  govm, 
She  was  no  longer  Lady  Clare. 

Tennyson,  Lady  Clare, 
(c)  A  loose  garment  worn  in  the  house ;  a  wrapper :  as,  a 
dressing-i?ow7i;  a  night-^own. 
My  sldn  hangs  about  me  like  an  old  lady's  loose  govm. 
Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  iii.  3. 

3.  Along  and  loose  over-dress,  of  varying  styles, 
worn  distinctively  on  official  occasions  in  Eu- 
rope, and  less  commonly  in  .America,  by  clergy- 
men, judges,  lawyers,  and  imiversity  professors 
and  students ;  hence,  the  emblem  of  civil  power 
or  place,  as  opposed  to  the  sword. 

We  hear 
The  lawyers  plead  in  armour  'stead  of  gowns. 

Webster  and  Dekker,  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  p.  47. 
There  is  a  reverence  due 
From  children  of  the  goum,  to  men  of  action. 

Fletcher  (and  others).  Bloody  Brother,  L  1. 

I  saw  two  grave  auncient  Judges  ...  in  their  Scarlet 

govmes,  .  .  .  with  many  other  Civilians  ...  in  blacke 

goumes.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  31. 

I  past  beside  the  reverend  walls 
In  which  of  old  I  wore  the  gown. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  Ixxxvil. 
3f.  The  toga. 

Then  were  the  Itoman  fashions  imitated,  and  the  Gown. 
Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  ii. 

The  toga,  or  gown,  seems  to  have  been  of  a  semicircular 
form,  without  sleeves,  different  in  largeness  according  to 
the  wealth  or  poverty  of  the  wearer,  and  used  only  upon 
occasion  of  appearing  in  publick. 

Eermet,  Soman  Antiquities,  II.  v.  7. 

Geneva  gown,  the  form  of  preaching-gown,  academic 
rather  than  ecclesiastical  in  character,  affected  by  the 
early  Genevan  reformers,  and  adopted  generally  among 
Puritans  and  Low-churchmen.  It  is  made  to  fit  the  body 
loosely,  has  full  sleeves,  and  can  be  worn  with  or  without 
a  cassock.  It  is  now  seldom  worn  in  the  Anglican  Church, 
the  surplice  or  the  masters'  gown  being  used  instead ;  but 
it  is  still  the  common  form  of  pulpit-gown  among  Presby- 
terian and  other  dissenting  ministers. — Guarded  gownt. 
See  guard,  v. — Town  and  gown,  at  Oxford  and  other 
university  and  college  towns  in  Great  Britain,  the  citizens 
or  townspeople  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  professors  and 
students  on  the  other.  At  Oxford  quarrels  and  riots  be- 
tween town  and  gown  were  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  have  broken  out  occasionally  in  later 
times. 
gown  (goun),  V.  [<  gown,  n.]  I.  trans.  To  in- 
vest with  a  gown ;  clothe  or  dress  in  a  gown ; 
hence,  to  impart  the  function  represented  by 
the  gown  to. 

The  person  that  is  gowned  is  by  his  gowne  putt  in  mynd 
of  gravitye.  Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 


grab-bag 

The  comparison  then  is  briefly  between  a  goumi  man 
and  a  sonldier's  condition  in  respect  of  expedition. 

Holyday,  Juvenal,  lUus.  of  the  Sixteenth  Satyre. 
For  travel  girt,  for  business  gowned. 

Wordsworth,  Sonnets,  lit  20. 
II.  inlrans.  To  put  on  a  gown. 
gO'wn-clothf,  n.    A  piece  of  cloth  sufficient  to 
make  a  gown. 

Tell,  quod  the  lord,  and  thou  shalt  have  anon 
A  goune-cloth,  by  God  and  by  Saint  John. 

Chaucer,  Snmmoner's  Tale,  1.  552. 
Paid  to  John  Pope,  draper,  for  2  gown-cloths,  eight  yards, 
of  2  colors.    [Time  of  Henry  VI.] 

Quoted  in  Arch<Bologia,  'xyiciY  jjy^ 

gownman  (goun'man),  n. ;  pi.  gownmen  (-men). 

Same  as  gownsman, 

A  gownman  learn'd.  Pope,  Moral  Essays,  i  188. 

gown-piece  (goun'pes),  n.    A  piece  of  cloth  fit 

to  make  a  gown  of,  and  sufficient  in  quantity. 

gownsman    (gounz'man),    m. ;   pi.  gownmrn 

(-men).     1.  One  whose  professional  habit  is  a 

gown,  as  a  lawyer,  or  a  professor  or  student  of 

a  university,  especially  the  last. 

We  used  to  meet  govm»inen  in  High  Street  reading  the 

goodly  volume  as  they  walked — pensive  with  a  grave  and 

sage  delight.  Bogg,  in  Dowden's  SheUey,  I.  92. 

The  townsmen  came  on  with  a  rush  and  shout,  and 

were  met  by  the  gownsmen  with  settled,  steady  pluck. 

T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford. 

2.  One  devoted  to  the  arts  of  peace,  in  distinc- 
tion from  a  soldier ;  a  citizen. 


gowpen,  n.    iSet 

gO'Wt  (gout),  n.     See  gou^. 

goyazite  (go-yaz'it),  n.  [<  Goyae,  a  large  in- 
land province  of  Brazil,  noted  for  gold  and 
diamonds,  +  ■ite^.']  A  phosphate  of  alumin- 
ium and  calcium,  occurring,  in  rounded  grains 
of  a  yellowish-white  color,  in  the  diamond-bear- 
ing gravels  of  Brazil. 

gozzan,  n.    See  gossan. 

gozzard,  gozzerd  (goz'ard,  -&rd),  n.  [E.  dial., 
<  ME.  gosherde,  agooseherd:  see  gooseherd,  and 
ef .  goshawk,  gosling.']  1 .  One  who  herds  geese. 
Malme.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

A  person  called  a  gozzard,  i.  e.,  goose-herd,  attends  the 
flocks,  and  twice  a  day  drives  the  whole  to  water. 

Pennant,  Brit  ZoOl.,  The  (Jray  Lag  G00B& 

The  man  who  tended  them  was  called  a  gooseherd,  cor- 
rupted into  gozzerd.  Encyc.  Brit.,  X.  777. 

2.  A  fool;  a  silly  fellow.   Pegge.    [Prov.  Eng.] 
G.  P.  0,     An  abbreviation  of  General  Post- 


gr.  An  abbreviation  (a)  of  grain  01  grains;  (ft) 
of  gram  or  grams;  (c)  of  groschen. 

G-r.    An  abbreviation  of  Greek. 

Graafian  follicle.    Be&foWcle,  2. 

graalt,  »•     See  graiP. 

grab!  (grab),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  graVbed,  ppr. 
grabbing.  [<  Sw.  grabba = ML(5.  grdbben,  grasp ; 
a  secondary  verb  (cf.  its  freq.  grabble)  connect- 
ed with  grub,  grope\  grasp,  and  ult.  gripe^,  but 
not  with  grapple.']  To  seize  forcibly  or  rough- 
ly; grip  suddenly;  snatch;  hence,  to  get  pos- 
session of  rudely,  roughly,  forcibly,  or  illegally. 
[Colloq.] 

The  desire  to  grab  the  lands  of  the  weaker  races  is  also 
less  enveloped  now  than  it  was  earlier  in  the  century  In 
such  specious  forms  of  words  as  "  the  blessings  of  civilisa- 
tion." Fortnightly  Sev.,  N.  S.,  XLL  1. 

grabi  (grab),  n.  [<  grab''-,  v.  t.]  1.  The  act  of 
grabbing;  a  sudden  grasp  or  seizure;  a  catch; 
hence,  acquisition  by  violent,  dishonest,  or  cor- 
rupt means. 

The  girls  wonder  how  those  gunners  sit  so  straight  with 
folded  arms,  and  never  mak  hysterical  grabs  at  the  bars 
or  at  each  other,  as  they  would  do  under  like  circum- 
stances. Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVI.  788. 

The  late  session  has  left  a  record  singularly  free  from 
scandals,  and  the  results  of  its  work  wOl  be  searched  in 
vain  for  "Wg  grabs"  ot  "jobB"outof  which  t»  make  cam- 
paign thunder.  The  Nation,  July  10. 1884,  p.  2L 

2.  Something  that  is  grabbed  or  obtained  by 
grabbing. —  3.  A  mee&nical  device  for  grip- 
ping an  object ;  a  grip.  Specifically —(a)  In  mining, 
a  tool  intended  for  extricating  broken  rods  or  other  arti- 
cles from  a  boring,  (b)  A  pair  of  iron  hooks  or  grapples 
for  gripping  an  object.— Back-pay  grab,  salary  grab, 
in  U.  S.  hist.,  a  retroactive  congressional  act  of  1873  for 
the  increase  of  the  salaries  of  congressmen :  an  opprobri- 
ous name. 

grab^  (grab),  n.  [Anglo-Ind.,  repr.  Ar.  glia- 
rdb,  Marathi  gu/rdb,  ghurab.']  A  vessel  used 
on  the  Malabar  coast,  having  two  or  three 
masts. 

grab-bag  (grab 'bag),  n.  A  bag  containing 
articles  to  be  obtained  by  thrustmg  the  hand 
within  and  seizing  one,  the  privilege  of  do- 
ing so  being  previously  bought,  a  common 
money-getting  device  at  charitable  fairs ;  fig- 
uratively, any  unscrupulous  device  for  gain  or 
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spoils,  into  -which  the  element  of  uncertainty 
enters. 

It  l8  a  grab  jag  from  which  eveiy  disappointed  politi- 
cian hopes  to  draw  a  prize.  '        rr  r 

New  Torh  Tribune,  Sept.  23, 1879. 

grabber  (grab'Sr),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
grabs,  grasps,  or  snatches. 

grabble  (grab'l),  v.  i.;  pret.  and  pp.  grabbled, 
ppr.  grabbling.  [=  D.  grabbelen,  snatch,  scram- 
ble for,  =  LGr.  (>  Or.)  grahbeln,  grope,  fum- 
ble (ef .  LG.  grubbeU,  grope,  fumble) ;  freq.  of 
grab^:  see  grab^  and  grub.;\  To  grope  about; 
feel  with  the  hands ;  make  tentative  grasps  or 
clutches: 

And  BO  [Cato]  went  forward  at  adventure,  taking  ex- 
tream  and  incredible  pains,  and  in  much  danger  of  his 
life,  grabling  all  night  in  the  dark  without  moonlight 
through  wild  olive  trees  and  high  rocks. 

North,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  294. 

He  puts  his  hands  in  his  Pockets,  and  keeps  a  grabling 
and  a  fumbling,  and  shaking,  at  last  tells  you  he  has  left 
his  Money  at  home.  Selden,  Table-Talk,  p.  99. 

It  was  a  new  style  of  salmagundi ;  some  of  the  boys  were 

doused  into  each  other,  some  were  rolled  against  the  tree 

some  sent  grabbling  on  their  faces  down  the  hill.  ' 

/S.  Jiidd,  Margaret,  1. 17. 

grab-game  (grab'gam),  n.  A  method  of  swin- 
dling or  theft,  consisting  in  snatching  anything 
exposed,  as  the  stakes  in  gambling,  or  a  purse, 
and  making  off  with  it — To  practise  the  grab- 
game,  to  raise  a  disturbance,  as  in  gambling,  for  the  sake 
of  plunder.    [Slang.] 

grab-hook  (grab'huk),  n.  In  angling,  a  hook 
made  by  fixing  four  large  fish-hooks  in  a  piece 
of  lead ;  a  pull-devil.    [CoUoq.] 

grab-iron  (grab'i"ern),  n.  One  of  the  handles 
attached  to  freight-cars  for  the  use  of  trainmen 
in  boarding  the  cars.     Car-Builder's  Diet. 

grab-line  (grab'Un),  n.  Naut.,  a  rope  hanging 
on  shipboard  in  such  a  way  that  it  can  be 
grabbed  or  seized  if  necessary.  Specifloally— (o) 
A  rope  hung  along  a  ship's  side,  near  the  water's  edge,  so 
that  boatmen  can  seize  and  hold  on  to  it  when  coming 
alongside.  (6)  A  rope  hung  over  a  ship's  side  and  made 
fast  inboard,  so  that  workmen  outside  of  the  ship  can  hold 
on  to  it. 

grace  (gras),  n.  [<  ME.  grace,  grase,  gras,  <  OF. 
grace,  grasce,  F.  grdce  =  Pr.  gratia,  graaa,  gras- 
gia  =  8p.  graeia  =  Pg.  graga  =  It.  grazia,  <  L. 
gratia,  (pass.)  favor,  esteem,  hence  agreeable- 
ness, regard,  (act.)  favor,  gratitude  (in  pi.,  per- 
sonified, Gratice,  the  Graces),  <  gratus,  (pass.) 
beloved,  dear,  (act.)  thankful,  grateful  (>  E. 
grate^),  in  form  a  pp.,  =  Gr.  xi^prdg,  that  causes 
delight,  welcome,  verbal  adj.  (pp.)  of  x^'^P^'v, 
rejoice,  >  x^P'S)  favor,  grace  (in  pi.  ai  Xipireg, 
the  Graces),  x'^P^,  joy.]  1.  That  element  or 
quality  of  form,  manner,  movement,  carriage, 
deportment,  language,  etc.,  which  renders  it 
pleasing  or  agreeable ;  elegance  or  beauty  of 
form,  outline,  manner,  motion,  or  act;  pleasing 
harmony  or  appropriateness ;  that  quality  in  a 
thing  or  an  act  which  charms  or  delights :  as, 
to  move  with  easy  grace. 
Qrace  was  in  all  her  steps.  MUtan,  P.  L.,  Till.  488. 

Her  purple  habit  sits  with  such  a  grace 

On  her  smooth  shoulders.  Dryden,  ^neid. 

So,  with  that  grace  of  hers, 
Slow-moving  as  a  ware  against  the  wind,  .  .  . 
So  she  came  in.  Teirmyson,  Lover's  Tale. 

2.  pi.  [eap.'\  In  classical  myth.,  the  goddesses 
of  the  beauty,  brightness,  and  joy  in  nature  and 
humanity.  The  Graces  are  the  Chantes  of  the  Greeks, 
variously  described  as  daughters  of  Helios  (the  Sun)  and 
Aigle  (heavenly  brightness),  or  of  Zeus  (Jupiter)  and  Eu- 
lynome  (daughter  of  Ocean— the  Aurora).  They  were 
also  variously  named,  but  their  most  familiar  names  are 
Aglai'a  (the  brilliant),  Euphrosyne  (cheerfulness),  and  Thar 
lia  (the  bloom  of  life).  They  had'  in  their  gift  grace,  love- 
liness, and  favor,  and  were  attendants  in  the  train  of 
Aphrodite. 

But  come,  thou  goddess  fair  and  free, 
In  Heaven  yolep'd  Buphrosyne,  .  .  . 
Whom  lovely  Venus  at  a  birth, 
With  two  sister  Graces  more, 
To  ivy-crowned  Bacchus  bore. 

Milton,  L' Allegro,  1. 15. 

The  Muses  and  the  Graces,  group'd  in  threes, 
Enring'd  a  billowing  fountain. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  li. 

3.  Amenity  of  disposition  or  manner;  sweet- 
ness or  amiability;  graciousness ;  politeness; 
courtesy;  civility:  as,  to  yield  with  good  grace. 

It  is  a  great  grace  in  a  prince,  to  take  that  with  condi- 
cions  which  is  absolutely  her  owne. 

Spenser,  State  of  Ireland. 

Not  a  man  of  you 
Had  BO  much  graee  [as]  to  put  it  in  my  mind. 

Shak.,  Kich.  lU.,  ii.  1. 

4.  pi.  A  kind  of  play  or  game  designed  to  ex- 
hibit or  develop  easy  gracefulness  in  motion. 
One  player,  by  means  of  two  sticks  held  one  in  each  hand. 
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throws  a  small  hoop  to  another,  who  endeavors  to  catch 
It  on  two  sunQar  sticks,  and  then  to  throw  it  back  in  the 
same  way. 

5.  A  pleasing  and  attractive  quality  or  endow- 
ment; beauty;  adornment;  embellishment. 

An  ornament  that  yieldeth  no  small  grace  to  a  roome. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  186. 
Chastity,  good-nature,  and  affability  are  the  graces  that 
play  m  her  countenance.  Steele,  Spectator,  No.  4. 

From  vulgar  bounds  with  bold  disorder  part, 
And  snatch  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  1. 163. 
Every  grace  that  plastic  language  knows 
To  nameless  poets  its  perfection  owes. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Poetry. 

6.  In  music,  an  embeUishment,  whether  vocal 
or  instrumental,  not  essential  to  the  harmony , 
or  melody  of  a  piece,  such  as  an  appoggiatura, 
a  trill,  a  turn,  etc.  such  embellishments  were  much 
more  common  In  music  for  the  harpsichord  and  the  viol 
than  they  are  for  modern  instruments ;  their  exact  form 
and  even  the  place  of  their  introduction  were  often  left  in 
the  eighteenth  century  to  the  taste  of  the  performer. 

7.  Favor;  goodwill;  friendship;  favorable  dis- 
position to  another;  favorable  regard:  as,  to 
be  in  one's  good  graces;  to  reign  by  the  grace  of 
God. 

I  suld  not  attempe  thus  to  commoune, 
Bot  of  ther  grace,  correctioune,  and  pardoune. 

Booke  of  Precedence  (B.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  i.  101. 
"Certes"  (sayd  he)  "I  n'ill  thine  oBiei  grace, 
■  Ne  to  be  made  so  nappy  doe  intend." 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  vii.  33. 

Your  majesty's  high  grace  to  poesy 

Shsdl  stand  'gainst  all  the  dull  detractions 

Of  leaden  souls.  B.  Jongon,  Poetaster,  v.  1. 

Victoria,  By  the  Grace  of  God,  of  the  United  Kingdom 

of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Queen,  Defender  of  the 

Faith,  Empress  of  India.  Burke's  Peerage. 

8.  An  act  of  kindn^ess  or  favor  accorded  to  or 
bestowed  on  another;  a  good  turn  or  service 
freely  rendered. 

And  whanne  twei  gheeris  werin  fiUid  Felix  took  a  succes- 

sour  Porcius  Festus,  and  Felix  wolde  give  grace  to  lewis, 

and  left  Poul  boundun.  Wyclif,  Acts  xxiv.  27  (Oxf.). 

To  othere,  that  asken  himgrace,  suche  as  han  served  him, 

he  ne  zevethe  not  but  his  Signet. 

MandevUle,  Travels,  p.  82. 
This  was  a  peculiar  grace,  not  allowed  to  any  but  per- 
sons of  the  highest  rank.    Swyft,  Gulliver's  Travels,  iii.  9. 
Do  me  grace  in  sitting  by  my  side. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  1. 157. 

9.  A  facility,  license,  or  dispensation  bestowed 
by  legal  authority,  the  granting  of  which  rests 
in  discretion  or  favor,  and  is  not  to  be  asked 
as  of  right ;  a  privilege ;  also,  in  Eng.  law,  a 
general  and  free  pardon  by  act  of  Parliament. 
Also  called  act  of  grace. 

In  duke  lonys  house  a  soman  ther  was. 
For  his  rewarde  prayde  suche  a  grace; 
The  duke  gete  graunt  ther-of  in  londe, 
Of  the  kyng  his  fader,  I  vndurstonde. 

Batees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  321. 
From  a  scholar  he  became  a  fellow,  and  then  the  presi- 
dent of  that  college,  after  he  had  received  all  the  graces 
and  degrees — the  proctorship  and  doctorship  — could  be 
obtained  there.  Clarendon,  Great  Kebellion. 

The  Irish  .  .  .  accordingly  offered  to  pay  £120,000  in 
exchange  for  51  privileges  or  graces,  .  .  .  and  that  a  par- 
liament should  be  held  to  confirm  these  graces. 

W.  S.  Gregg,  Irish  Hist,  for  Eng.  Keaders,  p.  65. 

10.  In  Scrip,  and  tlieol. :  (a)  The  free,  unmer- 
ited love  and  favor  of  God:  as,  the  doctrine 
of  grace  (that  is,  the  doctrine  that  all  things, 
including  salvation,  are  received  from  God 
as  a  free  gift,  and  not  merited  or  earned  by 
man). 

Shall  we  continue  in  sin,  that  grace  may  abound? 

Bom.  vi  1. 
(6)  The  enjoyment  of  the  favor  of  God. 

By  whom  also  we  have  access  by  faith  into  this  grace 
wherein  we  stand,  and  rejoice  in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God. 

Ilom.  V.  2. 

(c)  Benefit,  especially  inward  spiritual  gifts, 
conferred  by  God  through  Christ  Jesus;  spe- 
cifloally, power  or  disposition  to  yield  obedi- 
ence to  the  divine  laws,  to  practise  the  Chris- 
tian virtues,  and  to  bear  trouble  or  aflSiction 
with  patience  and  resignation:  as,  grace  to 
perform  a  duty,  or  to  bear  up  under  an  afflic- 
tion. 

With  god  wille  take  we  the  grace  that  God  wol  us  sende. 

William  of  Paleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2364. 

Let  no  'corrupt  communication  proceed  out  of  your 

mouth,  but  that  which  is  good  to  the  use  of  edifying,  that 

it  may  minister  grace  unto  the  hearers.  Eph.  iv.  29. 

lit.  Virtue;  power;  efficacy. 

O  mickle  is  the  powerful  grace  that  lies 

In  plaiits,  herbs,  stones,  and  their  true  qualities. 

Shak.,  B.  and  J.,  ii.  3. 

12t.  Share  of  favor  allotted  to  one ;  lot ;  for- 
tune; luck. 

He  had  at  Thebes  sory  grace. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  I.  He. 
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13.  Mercy;  pardon. 

Oure  greuaunce  for-geue  we  algate, 
And  we  graunte  hym  oure  grace  with  a  goode  chore. 
York  Plays,  p.  306. 
Death  is  to  him  that  wretched  life  doth  lead 
Both  grace  and  gaine.     Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  vii  11. 

Thairfoir  the  Gordones  gaue  no  grace, 
Becaus  they  craved  it  nought. 

Battle  of  Balrinnes  (Child's  Ballads,  VIL  228)i 

14.  Indulgence;  forbearance;  allowance  of 
time :  as,  three  days'  grace  for  the  payment  of 
a  note. 

See,  the  church  empties  apace.  .  .  . 
Hallo,  there,  sacristan  t  five  minutes' ^racg  / 

Brovming,  Master  Hugues  of  Saxe-Gotha. 

15.  In  English  universities,  an  act,  vote,  or  de- 
cree of  the  government  of  the  institution :  as,  a 
grace  was  approved  by  the  Senate  at  Cambridge 
for  founding  a  Chinese  professorship.        • 

In  universities  many  ungracious  graces  there  be  got^n. 
Tyndaie,  Ans.  to  Sir  T.  More,  etc.  (Parker  Soc,  1850),  p.  22. 

All  Graces  (as  the  legislative  measures  proposed  by  the 

Senate  are  termed)  have  to  be  submitted  first  to  the  Caput,- 

each  member  of  which  has  an  absolute  veto  on  the  grace. 

Uterary  World,  ZIL  283. 

16t.  Thanks ;  thanksgiving. 

They  .  .  .  answerden  ful  mekely  and  benignely,  yeld- 
ynge  graces  and  thankinges  to  here  lord,  Melibee. 

Chaucer,  Tale  of  Melibeus. 

Sir,  now  be-holde  what  oure  lorde  doth  for  yow,  and  for 
to  sane  youre  peple,  moche  ought  ye  hym  honoure  and 
yelde  graces  with  goode  herte  whan  he  thus  you  socoured 
and  helpeth  in  soche  node.     Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  678. 

17.  A  formula  of  words  expressing  thanks 
and  craving,  a  blessing  on  or  with  a  meal  or 
refreshment;  a  short  prayer  before  or  after 
meals,  in  which  a  blessing  is  asked  or  thanks 
are  rendered:  as,  to  say  grace;  grace  before 
meat. 

Lucio.  I  think  thou  never  wast  where  grace  was  said. 
2  Gent.  No?  a  dozen  times  at  least. 

Shak.,  M.  forM.,  i.  Z. 
He  [Job]  said  grace  when  he  had  no  meat,  when  God 
gave  him  stones  for  bread,  and  scorpions  for  fish. 

Donne,  Sermons,  xL 
Their  Beer  was  strong ;  their  Wine  was  port ; 
Their  Meal  was  large ;  their  Grace  was  short. 

Prior,  An  Epitaph. 

18.  A  title  of  honor  formerly  borne  by  the 
sovereigns  of  England,  but  now  used  only  as  a 
ceremonious  title  in  speaking  to  or  of  a  duke, 
a  duchess,  or  an  archbishop:  as,  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Wellington. 

How  fares  your  Grace}  Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  v.  4. 

Percy,  Northumberland, 
The  archbishop's  Grace  of  York,  Douglas,  Mortimer, 
Capitulate  against  us,  and  are  up. 

Shak.,  IHen.  IV.,  iiL  2. 

A  Peasant.  But,  Sir  Thomas,  must  we  levy  war  against 
the  Queen's  GVaee;  , 

Wyatt.  No,  my  friend ;  war  for  the  Queen's  Grace — to 
save  her  from  herself  and  Philip. 

Tennyson,  Queen  Mary,  li.  1. 

Converting  grace,  grace  which  effects  conversion. — Co- 
operant  grace,  grace  cooperating  with  the  will  of  the 
believer.— Covenant  of  grace.  See  covenant  of  works, 
under  covenant. — Day  of  grace,  in  theoL,  the  time  dur- 
ing which  mercy  is  offered  to  sinners. 

Life  is  the  season  God  hath  given 
To  fiy  from  hell  and  rise  to  heaven ; 
That  day  of  grace  fleets  fast  away. 
And  none  its  rapid  course  can  sray. 

Scotch  Scripture  Paraphrase. 
Days  of  grace,  (a)  In  old  Eng.  law,  days  granted  by  the 
court  for  delay  at  the  prayer  of  the  plaintiff  or  defendant ; 
three  days  beyond  the  day  named  in  the  writ,  in  which 
the  person  summoned  might  appear  and  answer.  (6)  The 
period  beyond  the  fixed  day  for  payment  allowed  by  law 
or  custom  for  paying  a  negotiable  note  or  bUl  of  exchange. 
In  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  at  common  law, 
three  days  are  allowed ;  but  if  the  last  day  of  grace  falls  on 
Sunday,  or  an^  day  on  which  business  is  not  legally  car- 
ried on,  the  bill  or  note  is  payable  on  the  day  preceding. 
Modem  statutes  have  made  some  changes  in  these  rules, 
particularly  as  regards  legal  holidays  immediately  preced- 
ing or  following  Sunday.  Bankers'  checks  are  payable  on 
demand  without  days  of  grace,  and  the  same  rule  ap- 
plies to  bills  or  notes  payable  on  demand.— Economy 
or  dispensation  of  grace,  the  system  or  method  ac- 
cording to  which  God  dispenses  his  free  gifts,  especially 
his  spiritual  gifts,  to  man.—  Good  graces,  favor ;  friend- 
ship. 

What  has  the  merchant  done,  that  he  should  be  so  lit- 
tle in  the  good  graces  of  Sir  Eoger? 

Steele,  Spectator,  No,  174. 
Indwelling  grace,  grace  operating  on  the  believer  as  a 
sanctifying  power.— Irresistible  grace,  grace  indepen- 
dent of  and  irresistible  by  the  human  wiU.  According 
to  some  theologians,  grace  in  conversion  is  irresistible; 
according  to  others,  cooperant. — means  of  grace,  the 
means  by  which  divine  influence  is  exerted  on  the  hearts 
of  men,  such  as  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  the  reading 
of  Scripture,  prayer,  meditation,  public  worship,  and  the 
sacraments  of  the  church. 

We  bless  thee  ...  for  the  means  of  grace,  and  for  the 
hope  of  glory. 

Book  of  Common  Prayer,  General  Thanksgiving. 
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Operations  of  grace,  the  sanctifying  influences  ascribed 
in  the  Scriptures  to  the  Holy  Spirit.— Prevenlent  grace, 
grace  wliich  acts  upon  the  sinner  before  repentance. — 
Savins  grace,  those  spiritual  gifts  which  are  essential  to 
or  constitute  salvation.— To  fall  from  grace,  to  lose  the 
spiritual  gifts  conferred  in  conversion,  and  relapse  into  a 
state  of  apostasy  and  sin.  Armiuianism  af&rms,  Calvinism 
denies,  the  possibility  of  falling  from  grace.— To  talie 
heart  of  grace  (formerly  also  at  grace  or  a  grace 
[sometimes  written  grasse  and  confused  with  gras;/]),  to 
■  take  courage  because  of  favor  or  indulgence  shown. 
And  with  that  she  drinking  delivered  me  the  glasse,  I 
now  taking  heart  at  grasse  to  see  her  so  gamesome,  as 
merilie  as  1  could,  pledged  her  in  this  manner. 

Lyly,  Euphues  and  his  England,  sig.  H,  2  b. 
What  it  was,  after  I  had  eaten  a  little  heart  a  grasie, 
which  grew  at  my  feete,  I  feared  not,  and  who  was  the 
owner  I  greatly  cared  not,  but  boldly  accosted  him,  and 
desired  house-roome.  The  Man  in  the  Moone  (1609). 

Then  spake  Achilles  swift  of  pace, 
"Fear  not"  (quoth  he),  "take  heart  of  grace. 
What  e're  thou  hast  to  say,  be 't  best  or 
Worst,  speake  it  out,  thou  son  of  Thestor." 

E<ym£r  a  la  Mode  (1665). 

With  a  bad  grace,  ungracefully ;  ungraciously ;  with  evi- 
dent reluctaiice,  inappropriateness,  or  insincerity:  as, 
the  apology  was  made  with,  a  had  grace. — With  a  good 
grace,  gracefully ;  graciously :  now  generally  implying 
that  tne  air  of  graciousness  is  rather  forced :  as,  he  made 
reparation  with  a  good  grace. 

He  does  it  vrith  a  better  grace,  but  I  do  it  more  natural. 
Shale,  T.  K,  ii.  3. 

No  man  discharges  pecuniary  obligations  loith  a  better 
grace  than  my  father.       Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  ill.  33. 

grace  (gras),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  graced,  ppr. 
gracing,  [s  grace,  re.]  1.  To  adorn;  deco- 
rate;  embellish  and  dignify;  lend  or  add  grace 
to. 

Who  would  have  thought  that  all  of  them  should  hope 
So  much  of  our  connivance  as  to  come 
To  grace  themselves  with  titles  not  their  own? 

is.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Revels,  v.  3, 
Neither  com  nor  pasture  graced  the  field, 
Nor  would  the  vine  her  purple  harvest  yield. 

Addison,  tr.  of  Virgil's  Georgics,  iv. 
Great  Jove  and  Phoebus  graced  his  noble  line.       Pope. 
2t.  To  confer  grace  or  favor  upon ;  afford  plea- 
sure or  gratification  to. 

This  place,  where  we  last  .  .  .  did  grace  our  eyes  upon 
her  ever-flourishing  beauty.       Sir  F.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  i- 

I  am  persuaded  the  work  will  gain  upon  men's  minds 
in  ages,  but  your  gracing  it  may  make  it  take  hold  more 
swiftly.  Bacon,  Letter,  Oct.  12, 1620. 

3.  To  dignify  or  gratify  by  an  act  of  favor;  fa- 
vor or  honor  (with  something). 

How  with  this  nod  to  gra,ce  that  subtle  courtier, 

How  with  that  frown  to  make  this  noble  tremble. 

*  Ford,  Broken  Heart,  iv.  4. 

So  ye  will  grace  me  .  .  .  with  your  fellowship 

O'er  these  waste  downs  whereon  1  lost  myself. 

Tev/nyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine. 

4t.  To  supply  with  heavenly  grace. 

€h-ace  the  disobedient.  Bp.  Roll,  Works,  IL  50. 

5.  In  music,  to  add  grace-notes,  cadenzas,  etc., 
to :  as,  to  grace  a  melody. 
grace-cup  (gras'kup),  n.  1.  A  cup,  generally 
a  standing  oup,  goblet,  hanap,  or  other  large 
vessel,  in  which  the  last  draught  was  drunk  at 
table,  being  passed  from  guest  to  guest. 

As  a  corollary  to  conclude  the  feast,  and  continue  their 
mirth,  a  grace  cup  came  in  to  cheer  their  hearts,  and  they 
drank  liealths  to  one  another  again  and  again. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Kel.,  p.  409. 

2.  A  draught  from  this  cup. 

And  dinner,  grace,  and  grace-cup  done. 
Expect  a  wondrous  deal  of  fun. 

Lloyd,  To  George  Coleman. 
A  shadow  of  this  Anglo-Saxon  custom  [love-cup  in  mon- 
asteries] may  yet  be  seen  in  the  grace-cup  of  the  univer- 
sities, and  the  loving  cup  passed  round  among  the  guests 
at  the  great  dinners  given  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London. 
Rock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  it  336,  note. 

3.  A  richly  spiced  and  flavored  drink  served 
in  the  graee-eup.  The  recipe  for  the  Oxford  grace- 
cup  provides  for  strong  beer  flavored  with  lemon-peel,  nut- 
meg, and  sugar,  with  very  brown  toast  soaked  in  it.  <. 

graced  (grast), a.  1.  Endowed  with  grace;  beau- 
tiful; graceful. 

One  of  the  properest  and  best  graced  men  that  1  ever 
saw.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

2t.  Virtuous;  chaste. 

Epicurism  and  lust 
Make  it  more  like  a  tavern  or  a  brothel 
Than  a  grac'd  palace.  5Aoft.,  Lear,  i.  4. 

graceful  (gras'fid),  a.  [<  grace  +  -ful.']  1. 
Characterized  by  grace  or  elegance;  display- 
ing grace  or  beauty  in  form  or  action ;  elegant : 
used  particularly  of  motion,  looks,  and  speech: 
as,  a  graceful -waXk;  a  graceful  deportment;  a 
graceful  speaker ;  a  graceful  air. 
High  o'er  the  rest  in  arms  the  graceful  Tnmns  rode. 

Dryden,  ^Eneid. 
In  both  these  [postures],  to  be  graceful  it  is  requisite 
that  there  be  no  appearance  of  difficult. 

Burke,  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  ilL  22. 
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He  gave  himself  freely  to  poetry  and  other  graceful  ac- 
complishments. Ticknor,  Span.  Lit,  I.  334. 

Why  should  the  man  tell  truth  just  here. 
When  graceful  lying  meets  such  ready  shrift? 

Browning,  King  and  Book,  1. 127. 

2t.  Having  Christian  grace  or  piety;  in  a  state 
of  grace. 

You  have  a  holy  father, 
A  graceful  gentleman ;  against  whose  person. 
So  sacred  as  it  is,  I  have  done  sin. 

ShaJc.,  W.  T.,  V.  1. 

=  Syn.  1,  Elegant,  etc.  (see  elegant);  easy,  natural,  uncon- 
strained. 
gracefully    (gras' ful -i),  adv.    In  a  graceful 
manner;  elegantly;  with  a  natural  ease  and 
propriety :  as,  to  walk  or  speak  gracefully. 

Bud^,  and  leaves,  and  sprigs. 
And  curling  tendrils,  gracefully  dispos'd. 

Cowper,  Task,  iv.  164. 

gracefulness  (gras'fvd-nes),  n.  1.  The  condi- 
tion or  quality  of  being  graceful ;  elegance  of 
manner  or  deportment;  beauty  with  dignity  in 
manner,  motion,  or  countenance. 

Gracefuln£ss  is  an  idea  belonging  to  posture  and  mo- 
tion. Burke,  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  ill  22. 

2t.  A  state  of  grace ;  excellence. 

If  you 
Can  And  no  disposition  in  yourself 
To  sorrow,  yet  by  gracefulness  in  her 
Find  out  the  way,  and  by  your  reason  weep. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  King  and  No  King,  ii.  1. 

St.  Graciousness. 

"0  lady  of  my  life,"  said  he  to  Zelmane,  "I  plainly  lay 
my  death  to  you  if  you  refuse  me ;  let  not  certain  imagi- 
native rules,  whose  truth  stands  but  on  opinion,  keep  so 
wise  a  mind  from  gracefulness  and  mercy,  whose  never- 
failing  laws  nature  hath  planted  in  us." 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  liL 

g^ace-hoop  (gras'hop),  n.  A  slender  hoop  used 
in  playing  the  game  of  graces. 
graceless  (gras'les),  a.  [<  ME.  graceles;  < 
grace  +  -less.'\  Without  grace,  (o)  Wanting  in 
propriety  or  elegance,  (b)  Having  departed  from  or  hav- 
ing been  deprived  of  divine  grace ;  hence,  villainous ;  cor- 
rupt; depraved. 

For  God  his  gifts  there  plenteously  bestowes, 
But  gracelesse  men  them  greatly  do  abuse. 

Spenser,  CoUn  Clout,  1.  326. 
(c)  Ungracious ;  ill-mannered ;  uncivlL 

For  modes  of  faith  let  graceless  zealots  fight, 
His  can't  be  wrong  whose  life  is  in  the  right. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  ill.  305. 
You  graceless  dog,  help  your  mother  up. 

Sheridam  (?),  The  Camp,  i.  1. 
(lit)  Out  of  grace  or  favor. 

How  wostow  so  that  thou  sst  graceless} 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  1.  781. 
Thou  dost  abhor  to  dweU 
So  near  the  dim  thoughts  of  this  troubled  breast. 
And  grace  these  graceless  projects  of  my  heart. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Enight  of  Malta,  i.  1. 
(et)  Without  mercy ;  pitiless. 

I  have  asked  grace  of  a  graceless  face, 
No  pardon  there  is  for  you  and  me. 

Johnie  Armstrong  (Child's  Ballads,  VI.  43). 

gracelessly  (gras'les-li),  adv.  In  a  graceless 
manner. 

gracelessness  (gras'les-nes),  n.  The  condition 
or  quality  of  being  graceless. 

grace-note  (gras'not),  re.  In  tomsjc,  a  grace ;  es- 
pecially, an  appoggiatura.    See  grace^  6. 

grace-stroke  (gras'strok),  re.  A&iishangtouch 
or  stroke ;  a  coup-de-graee.    Davies. 

Your  intentions  led  you  to  our  neighbouring  kingdom 
of  Scotland,  to  perfect  and  give  the  grace-stroke  to  that 
very  liberal  education  you  have  so  signally  improved  in 
England. 

SeoOand  Characterized,  1701  (Harl.  Misc.,  VII.  377). 

Gxacilaria  (gras-i-la'ri-a),  re.  [Nil.,  <  L.  graci- 
lis, slender,  -1-  -aria."]  1.  A  genus  of  moUusks. 
— 2.  In  entom.,  the  typical  genus  of  Gradlari- 
idoB,  containing  very  small  but  beautiful  tineid 


Gracilaria  salicifolietla.    (Line  shows  natural  size.) 

moths,  characterized  by  the  form  of  the  fore 
wings  and  the  smoothly  clothed  palpi.  It  is  a 
large  genus,  with  nearly  50  European  and  about  as  many 
North  American  species.  The  genus  was  named  by  Ha- 
worth  in  1829,  or  earlier. 
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Gracilariidse  (gras-'i-la-ri'i-de),  n.  pi.  [nl. 
(Eeineman,  1870),  <  Gracilaria  +  -jd(e.]  A  fam- 
ily of  tineid  moths  having  long  slender  bod- 
ies, small  wings,  long  antennae,  and  3-jointed 
palpi.  It  contains  the  important  genera  Corisdum  and 
Omix  besides  Gracilaria,  which  are  rich  in  species  and 
wide-spread.  The  larvse  are  all  leaf-miners  when  young 
but  quit  their  mines  before  pupating,  usually  rolling  the 
edge  of  the  leaf  around  the  cocoon. 

gracile  (gras'il),  a.  [=  Sp.  (obs.)  grddl  =  Pg. 
(rare)  gradl  =  It.  gracile,  <  L.  gradlis,  slender, 
thin.]  Slender;  thin;  hence, gracefvdly slight 
in  form,  development,  or  manifestation.  [A 
word  long  recognized,  but  comparatively  re- 
cent in  use.] 

Where  in  groves  the  gracile  Spring 

Trembles,  with  mute  orison 
Confidently  strengthening. 

D.  0.  Rossetti,  Love's  Noctum. 

There  are  girls  in  those  unfamiliar  villages  worthy  to 

inspire  any  statuary — beautiful  with  the  beauty  of  ruddy 

bronze — gracile  as  the  palmettoes  that  sway  above  them. 

Harper's  Hag.,  t.ytvt  735. 

gracilentf  (gras'i-lent),  a.  [=  It.  gracilento,  < 
L.  gradlentus,  equiv.  to  gracilis,  slender,  thin : 
see  gracile.']    Same  as  gracile. 

graciles,  re.    Plural  of  gracilis.  ' 

graciliductor  (gras"i-li-duk'tor),  re.;  pi.  gra- 
ciliductores  (-duk-to'rez).  [NL.,  <  L.  gracilis 
+  NL.  {ad)ductor,  a  muscle  of  the  thigh:  see 
adductor.']  Same  as  gracilis.  Coues,  1887. 
[Rare.] 

gracilis  (gras'i-lis),  n. ;  pi.  graciles  (-lez).  [NL., 
<  L.  gradlis,  slender  (se.  musculus,  muscle) :  see 
gracile.]  A  muscle  of  the  thigh  arising  from 
the  descending  ramus  of  the  pubis,  running 
along  the  inner  border  of  the  thigh,  and  in- 
serted in  the  upper  part  of  the  shaft  of  the 
tibia,  assisting  to  adduct  the  thigh  and  flex  the 
leg:  so  called  from  its  slendemess  in  man.  It 
is  one  of  the  adductor  group. 

gracility  (gra-sil'i-ti),  re.  [=  OF.  gramUte,  F. 
gracilite  =  It'.  grdciUtd,  <  L.  gracilita(t-)s,  slen- 
demess, thinness,  <  gracilis,  slender:  see  gra- 
cile.] The  character  of  being  gracile ;  slender- 
ness.     [Eare.] 

It  was  accordingly  subjected  to  a  process  of  extenna* 
tion,  out  of  which  it  emerged  reduced  to  little  more  than 
a  third  of  its  original  gracility — a  skeleton  without  niar> 
row  or  substance.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

gracioso  (gra-si-o's6 ;  Sp.  pron.  gra-the-o'so). 
re.  [Sp.,  a  buffoon,  harlequin,  comic  actor)  < 
gracioso,  graceful,  facetious,  funny,  ridicnlons, 
=  E.  gracious,  q.  v.]     1.  A  favorite.    Dojnies. 

The  Lord  Marquess  of  Buckingham,  then  a  great  Orati- 
oso,  was  put  on  by  the  Prince  to  ask  the  King's  liking  to 
this  amourous  adventure. 

Bp.  Hacket,  Abp.  Williams,  L  114. 

2.  A  character  in  Spanish  comedy,  correspond- 
ing in  many  respects  to  the  English  clown. 

At  length  the  Gracioso  presented  himself  to  open  the 
scene.  ...  I  perceived  that  he  was  one  of  those  spoiled 
actors  in  whom  the  pit  pardons  everything. 

Smollett,  tr.  of  Gil  Bias,  viL  6. 

gracious  (gra'shus),  a.  [<  ME.  gracious,  gra- 
dos,  <  OP.  grados,  gracietis,  F.  gradeux  =  Pr. 
gracios  =  Sp.  Pg.  gracioso  =  It.  grazioso,  <  L. 
gratiosus,  enjoying  favor,  popular,  agreeable, 
showing  favor,  obliging,  <  gratia,  favor,  grace : 
see  grace.  ]  1 .  Full  of  grace  or  favor ;  disposed 
to  show  good  will,  or  to  exercise  favor  or  kind- 
ness; beneficent;  benignant. 

Thou  art  a  God  ready  to  pardon,  gracious  and  mercifoL 

Neh.  ix.  17. 

I  know  his  Majesty  is  gracious  to  you,  and  you  may  well 
expect  some  Frefeiment  that  way. 

Howell,  Letters,  L  v.  16. 

2.  Characterized  by  or  exhibiting  favor  or 
kindness;  friendly;  kind;  courteous:  now  usu- 
ally implying  condescension. 

All  bare  him  witness,  and  wondered  at  the  graciovs 

words  which  proceeded  out  of  his  mouth.       Luke  Iv.  22. 

He  is  a  very  insignificant  fellow,  but  exceeding  gra4n0UX. 

Steele,  Tatler,  No.  127. 

Sir  Lancelot,  as  became  a  noble  knight. 

Was  gracimis  to  aU  ladies.    Tennyson,  Guinevere. 

3.  Characterized  by  or  endowed  with  divine  or 
saving  grace ;  righteous ;  virtuous. 

Ham,.  Dost  know  this  water-fly? 

Hor.  No,  my  good  lord. 

Ham.  Thy  state  is  the  more  gra<nous,  for  'tis  a  vice  to 
know  him.  Shdk.,  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

Many  of  their  children  .  .  .  were  of  best  dlspositionB 
and  graeUms  inclinations. 

Bradford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  23. 

He  reckons  it  no  abjection  to  be  abased  in  the  face  of 
man,  so  he  may  be  gracious  in  the  eyes  of  God. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  L  840. 

4.  Attractive;  agreeable;  acceptable;  excel- 
lent; graceful;  becoming;  beautiful. 
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Therby  wende  I'e,^  be^,.««««.,^  ^^^  ^  ^^  gradalet,  gradalist, ».    [JIL.]    Same  as  ^raci- 


TowardtheEstendeof  theCytee  iaafuUefairChirclie  ^Jifi-     i     -/j-4.> 
andafi'roKjj/otMe.  MmikevUle  Travels  b  69   g^"'*"'™  (gra  aat),  u. ;  pret.  and  pp.  gradated, 

-    •■        -  '  •^-    ■    ippr. gradating.    i< graded  + -ate^.1  I.trans.To 

cause  to  pass  by  insensible  degrees,  as  from  one 
tint  of  color,  or  from  one  light  or  dark  tone,  to 


In  dlmenBion,  and  the  shape  of  nature 
A  gramma  person.  Shak.,  T.  N.,  L  6. 

How  gracioua  is  the  mountain  at  this  hour ! 

M.  Arnold,  Empedooles  on  Etna. 
Good  graciouB,  eoodneBs  gracious,  my  graciouB, 
graO^OUB  me,  or  simply  gracious,  an  exclamation  of 
surprise,  originally  a  mild  oath,  good  or  gracious  God 
=Sra.  1  and  2.  Kind,  Good-natured,  etc.  (see  henig- 
namty;  benevolent,  condescending,  lenient,  affable,  f amu- 
iar,  civil,  courteous. 

graciously(gra'shus-li), ado.  [<  ME. graciously: 
<  gracious  +  -ly^.']    1 .  Favorably ;  fortunately. 

He  hadde  wel  ybought  and  graeUmsly, 
Thanked  be  God,  al  hool  his  marchandise. 

Chancer,  Shipman's  Tale,  1.  344. 
2.  In  a  gracious  or  friendly  manner ;  with  kind- 
ness or  courtesy. 
His  testimony  he  graeiouelg  confirmed. 


graciousness  (gra'shus-nes),  w.  1.  The  con- 
dition or  quality  of  being  gracious ;  kindness ; 
condescension;  mercifulness. 

The  gradouaness  and  temper  of  this  answer  made  no 
impression  on  them ;  but  they  proceeded  in  their  usual 
manner.  Clarendon,  Great  Eebellion,  I.  326. 

Offers  of  graciotumesB,  of  cabinet  councillor,  of  chancel- 
lor of  the  exchequer,  were  made  to  right  and  left. 

Walpole,  Letters,  II.  473. 

2.  Attractiveness;  charm;  fascination. 

Why.  lyked  me  thy  youthe  and  thy  f  airenesse, 
And  of  thy  tong,  the  Infynyte  graciousneasel 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  L  1675. 

He  possessed  some  science  of  graciouaTieaa  and  attrac- 
tion which  books  had  not  taught. 

Johnaon,  Rambler,  TSo.  147. 
I  am  almost  jirepared  to  go  further,  and  think  that  blue- 
grass  is  a  specific  for  physical  beauty  and  a  certain  gra- 
douaneaa  of  life. 

C.  D.  Warner,  Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVIII.  269. 

grackle  (grak'l),  n.  [<  L.  graculus,  graoculus, 
a  jackdaw,  so  named  from  its  note  "gra  gra" 
(QuintiUan).  Ct.erow^.]  1.  Some  or  any  bird 
of  the  genus  Crracula,  or  of  on^  of  the  synony- 
mous genera,  of  the  old  world.  The  birds  to  which 
the  name  usually  attaches  are  those  of  the  genera  Bulabea 
aad  Aeridotherea  in  a  large  sense;  but  the  application  is 
va^ue  and  fluctuating.  Qracula  or  Eulabea  religioaa  is  the 
religious  grackle,  or  mina  (see  cut  under  Eulabea) ;  G.  gryl- 
livora  or  Aeridotherea  triatia  is  the  Indian  paradise-grackle. 
2.  An  American  ioterine  passerine  bird  of  the 
family  Icteridw  and  chiefly  of  the  subfamily 
QuiseaUnw :  as,  the  purple  grackle,  or  crow- 
blackbird,  Quiscalus  purpureus  (see  cut  under 
erow-blackUrd) ;  the  boat-tailed  orTexas  grackle, 
Q.  major;  the  rusty  grackle,  Scoleoophagus  fer- 


Our  own  native  blackbirds,  the  crow  blackbird,  the  rusty 
grackle,  the  cow-bird,  and  the  red-shouldered  starling,  are 
not  songsters.  J.  Burrougha,  The  Century,  XIZ.  286. 


Also  spelled  grakle. 
Crracula  (grak'u-la),  ».     [NL.,  <  L.  graculus, 

graeeulws,  a  jackdaw :   see  grackle.']    A  genus 

of  birds,    (a)  A  Linnean  genus  of  grackles,  insusceptible 

of  definition,  comprehending  sturnoid  passerine  birds  of 

the  old  world  and  icterine  birds  of  the  new.    (6)  A  Cuvie- 

rian  genus  of  old-world  grackles,  or  sturnoid  passerines : 

same  as  Aeridotherea  of  Vieillot.    Also  called  Graculua. 

(c)  A  genus  of  rosy  starlings :  same  as  Pastor.    Ologer,  1842. 

(a)  A  genus  of  old-world  sturnoid  passerine  birds  (the  same 

as  Eulabea  of  Cuvier),  containing  the  minas,  as  the  re- 
ligious graclde,  G.  religioaa.    See  cut  under  Eulabes. 
QxaculidaB  (gra-kii'li-de),  M.  ^Z.    [NL.,  <  (fracj«-    

hts  +  4dce.']    A  family  of  cormorants:  same  as  gradational  (gra-da'shon-al),  a.     [<  gradation 

Phalaorocoracidce.         _  + -al]    Of,  pertaining  to,  or  according  to  gra- 

QxaculinseCgrak-u-li'ne),  «.JJ?.    [Nh.,  <  Gracu-    dation. 

la  +  ■dncB.']     1.  A  subfamily  of  supposed  cor-        There  is  not  only  a  gradatimnal  passage  from  one  to 

vine  birds,  or  birds  of  the  family  Sturnidw,  con-     the  other,  but  they  are  often  combined  in  the  same  Indi- 


another. 

We  find  that  in  nature  the  colours  are  never  allowed  to 
come  in  contact ;  but  are  harmonized  either  by  being  sep- 
arated by  neutral  colours,  or  by  being  imperceptibly  gra- 
dated and  blended  into  each  other. 

Pield'a  Chromatography  (ed.  J.  S.  Taylor),  p.  66. 
II.  int/tans.  To  effect  gradation,  as  of  color. 
If  you  cannot  gradate  well  with  pure  black  lines,  you 
will  never  gradate  well  with  pale  ones. 

Rushin,  Elements  of  Drawing,  L  3. 
gradatim  (gra-da'tim),  adv.  [L.,  <  gradus,  a 
step,  degree:  aee  graded.]  Gradually;  step  by 
step;  by  degrees. 
gradation  (gra-da'shon),  ».  [<  OF.  (also  F.) 
gradation  =  Pr.  gradaUo  =  Sp.  gradacion  = 
Pg.  gradagSo  =  It.  gradazione,  <L.  gradaUo{n-), 
an  ascent  by  steps,  a  gradation  or  climax,  < 
gradatus,  furnished  with  BteTpa,<  gradus,  a  step : 
see  graded.]  1.  The  act  of  grading,  or  the 
state  of  being  graded;  orderly  or  continuous 
arrangement  or  succession ;  serial  order  or  se- 
quence according  to  size,  intensity,  quality, 
rank,  attainment,  or  the  like. 

The  Chinians  therefore  do  vse  a  kinde  of  gradation  in 
aduancing  men  vnto  sundry  places  of  authority. 

Hakluyt'a  Voyaffea,  II.  iL  94. 
Preferment  goes  by  letter  and  affection. 
And  not  by  old  gradation,  where  each  second 
Stood  heir  to  the  first.  5Ao*.,  Othello,  L  1. 

Hence — 2.  Progress  from  one  degree  or  state 
to  another;  a  regular  advance  from  step  to 
step :  as,  the  gradations  of  an  argument. 

Then  with  no  throbs  of  fiery  pain. 
No  cold  gradationa  of  decay. 
Death  broke  at  once  the  vital  chain, 
And  freed  his  soul  the  nearest  way. 

Johnaon,  On  Robert  Levet,  st.  9. 
^I  could  not  avoid  desiring  some  account  of  the  grada- 
tiona  that  led  her  to  her  present  wretched  situation. 

Goldsmith,  Vicar,  xxi. 

3.  A  degree  or  relative  position  in  any  order 
or  series. 

The  several  gradationa  of  the  intelligent  universe, 

la.  Taylor. 

We  see  .  .  .  with  existing  monkeys  various  gradationa 
between  a  form  of  progression  strictly  like  that  of  a  quad- 
ruped and  that  of  a  biped  or  man. 

Da/rwvn,  Descent  of  Man,  1. 137. 

4.  In  the  f/M  arts,  the  regular  arrangement  or 
subordination  to  one  another  of  the  parts  of  any 
work  of  art,  so  as  to  produce  the  best  effect,  as, 
in  painting,  the  gradual  blending  of  one  tint 
into  another. 

In  the  production  of  gradationa  of  effect  in  gold  the 
Japanese  stand  alone.  Quarterly  Rev.,  CXXVII.  109. 

5.  In  music,  a  diatonic  ascending  or  descending 
succession  of  chords. — 6.  Ir  philol.,  the  rela- 
tion of  the  radical  vowels  in  a  series  of  verbal 
forms  or  derivatives  derived  with  variation 
from  the  same  verbal  root,  as  sing,  sang,  sung : 
same  as  ablaut. 

The  relation  in  which  the  older  vowels  stand  to  one  an- 
other Is  called  gradation  (German  ablaut).  By  the  laws 
of  gradation,  e  and  o  (together  with  their  weakenings  i 
and  u)  are  weakenings  of  a. 

E.  Sweet,  Anglo-Saxon  Reader  (3d  ed.),  p.  xviii. 

Gradation  of  color.    See  color. 


taining  various  old-world  sturnoid  passerine 

birds  of  the  genus  Crracula,  such  as  the  religious 

grackles  and  their  allies.    Also  called  Euldbe- 

tince.    [Obsolescent.]  —  3.  A  subfamily  of  toti-  „      ,   .       „ /™„j  s +s',^„^  «.  ^7 

palmate  birds,  containing  the  cormorants.   See  Gradatores  iS^^^:^r}\ll^)>tPl- 

PhalacrocoracidcB. 
Graculus  (grak'ii-lus), «.    [h.:  see  grackle.]    1. 

Same  as  Gracula  (&).— 2.  A  genus  of  choughs. 

Koch,  1816. — 3.  A  genus  of  cormorants :  same 

as  Phalacrocorax. 
gracyt  (gra'si),  a.    [< grace  +  -y^.]    Pertaining 

to  or  teaching  the  doctrines  of  grace;  evan- 
gelical. 

A  gracy  sermon  like  a  Presbyterian. 

Pepys,  Diary,  April  14, 1661. 

gradal  (gra'dal),  a.  l<  graded  +  -al]  Hav- 
ing reference"  to  extent,  measure,  or  degree. 
[Eare.] 

He  conceives  that  less  weight  should  be  given  to  spore- 
differences  of  a  mere  gradal  character. 

Tuckerman,  Genera  Lichenum,  p.  vi. 


vidual.  W.  £.  CarpeMer,  Micros.,  ^  470. 

Along  with  generic  identity  between  the  two  [scientific 

and  unscientific  knowledge],  we  have  noted  five  points  of 

gradational  difference.       J.  Fiske,  Cosmic  Philos.,  i.  38. 

[NL.,  pi.  of 
gradator,  <  L.  as  if  *gradare  (assumed  from 
the  p.  a.  gradatus:  see  gradation)  for  gradi, 
walk,  step:  see  grade'^.]  In  Blyth's  system 
(1849),  an  order  of  grallatorial  birds,  corre- 
sponding to  the  Cultrirostres  of  Cuvier;  the 
stalkers. 
gradatory  (grad'a-to-ri),  a.  and  n.  [<  L.  gra- 
datus, furnished  with  steps,  <  gradus,  a  step : 
see  grade'^.]  I.  a.  1.  Proceeding  step  by  step; 
gradual.     [Eare.] 

Could  this  gradatory  apostacy  [of  Macbeth]  have  been 
shown  us,  could  the  noble  and  useful  moral  which  re- 
sults have  been  thus  forcibly  impressed  upon  our  minds, 
without  a  violation  of  those  senseless  unities? 

Seward,  Letters,  ill. 

2.  Suitable  or  adapted  for  progression  or  for- 
ward motion :  an  epithet  formerly  applied  to 
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the  extremities  of  a  quadruped  which  are  equal 
or  nearly  so,  and  adapted  for  ordinary  progres- 
sion on  dry  land. 

II.  n. ;  pi.  gradatories  (-riz).  In  eccles.  arch., 
a  series  of  steps  from  the  cloisters  into  the 
church. 

graddan  (grad'an),  n.  [<  Gael,  and  Ir.  gra- 
dan,  an  expeditious  mode  of  drying  grain  for 
the  quern  by  burning  the  straw,  the  meal  ob- 
tained from  such  grain,  Gael,  also  snuff  hastily 
prepared,  <  Gael.  Ir.  grad,  quick,  hasty^  sud- 
den.] 1.  Parched  corn;  grain  burned  out  of 
the  ear. — 2.  Meal  ground  in  the  quern  or  hand- 
mill.     [Scotch  in  both  senses.] 

grade^  (grad),  n.  [In  ME.  repr.  by  gree^,  q.  v. ; 
<  P.  grade,  a  grade,  degree  (cf.  AS.  grad,  a 
step),  <  L.  gradiis,  a  step,  pace,  a  step  in  a 
ladder  or  stair,  a  station,  position,  degree,  < 
gradi,  pp.  gressus,  step,  walk,  go.  From  L. 
gradus  come  also  E.  gradation,  gradual,  grail^, 
etc.,  and  from  the  orig.  verb  gradi  also  ult.  E. 
gradient,  ingredient,  grassant,  grassation,  ag- 
gress, congress,  digress,  egress,  ingress,  progress, 
regress,  transgress,  etc.,  grallatory,  retrograde, 
plantigrade,  etc.]  1.  A  step,  degree,  or  rstnk 
in  any  series  or  order;  relative  position  or 
standing  as  regards  quantity,  quality,  office,  etc . 

Teachers  of  every  grade,  from  village  schoolmasters  to 
tutors  in  private  families.        Buckle,  Civilization,  II.  vL 
Hardly  nigher  made, 
Tho'  scaling  slow  from  grade  to  grade, 

Tennyson,  Two  Voices. 
Through  color's  dreamiest  gradea 
The  yeUow  sunbeams  pause  and  creep ! 

Lowell,  Appledore. 

2.  In  a  road  or  railroad,  the  degree  of  inclina- 
tion from  the  horizontal;  also,  a  part  of  such  a 
road  inclined  from  the  horizontal,  it  is  expressed 
in  degrees,  in  feet  per  mile,  or  as  a  foot  in  a  certain  dis- 
tance. In  Great  Britain  the  steepest  grade  allowed  by 
law  on  a  railway  is  1  foot  in  70  feet — that  Is,  an  ascent  or 
a  descent  of  1  foot  in  70  feet  of  distance.  Also  gradieint. 
[Grade  is  most  common  in  American  use,  and  gradient  in 
British.] 

3.  In  zoological  classification,  any  group  or  se- 
ries of  animals,  with  reference  to  their  earlier 
or  later  branching  off  from  the  stem  or  stock 
from  which  they  are  presumed  to  have  evolved., 
— 4.  An  animal,  particularly  a  cow  or  bull  or  a 
sheep,  resulting  from  a  cross  between  a  parent 
of  pure  blood  and  one  that  is  not  pure-bred :  as, 
an Aldevney  grade.  [Also  used  as  an  adjective.] 
— At  grade,  on  the  same  level :  as,  two  railroads  crossing 
each  other  at  grade.— GiaAe  crOBSing.  See  eroaaing.— 
Grade  of  a  type,  in  alg.,  ij — 2w,  where  i  is  the  rank 
(that  is,  the  degree)  of  the  parent  quantic,  3  is  the  order 
m  the  coefficients,  and  w  is  the  weight  in  respect  to  the 
selected  variable. 

grade^  (grad),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  graded,  ppr. 
grading.  [<  graded,  «.]  1.  To  sort  out  or  ar- 
range in  order  according  to  size,  quality,  rank, 
degree  of  advancement,  etc. :  as,  to  grade  fruit, 
wheat,  or  sugar;  to  grade  the  children  of  a 
school. — 2.  To  reduce,  as  the  line  of  a  canal, 
road,  or  railway,  to  such  levels  or  degrees  of 
inclination  as  may  make  it  suitable  for  being 
used. —  3.  To  improve  the  breed  of,  as  common 
stock,  by  crossing  with  animals  of  pure  blood. 
— Graded  school,  a  school  divided  into  departments 
taught  by  different  teachers,  in  which  the  children  pass 
from  the  lower  departments  to  the  higher  as  they  advance 
in  education. 

graded  (grad),  a.    Same  as  graith. 

gradely  (grad'li),  adv.    Same  as  graithl/y. 

grader  (gra'der),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
grades,  (a)  One  engaged  in  grading,  as  on  the  line  of 
a  railroad. 

The  camps  of  the  gradera  on  the  railroad  line. 

The  Century,  XXIV.  772. 

(6)  A  heavy  plow  or  an  earth-scraper  used  in  throwing  up 
an  embankment  or  in  making  a  permanent  way.  (c)  A 
grain-separator  or  -sorter.    See  separator. 

From  the  grader  the  large  wheat  .  .  .  drops  to  the  top 
rolls  of  the  first  break  roller  mill. 

The  Engineer,  LXV.  2. 

gradient (gra'di-ent),  a.  and ».  [<  L. gradient «-)s, 
ppr.  of  gradi,  step,  go:  see  grade!.]  I.  a.  1. 
Moving  by  steps;  walking;  gressorial;  ambu- 
latory: opposed  to  saltatory:  said  either  of  ani- 
mals or  of  their  gait:  in  heraldry,  said  of  a 
tortoise  used  as  a  bearing  and  represented  in 
fesse. 

Amongst  those  gradient  automata,  that  iron  spider  .  .  . 
is  more  especially  remarkable,  which  .  .  .  did  creep  up 
and  down  as  if  it  had  been  alive. 

Bp.  Wilkins,  D^dalus,  ii,  4. 
2.  In  herpet.,  walking  or  running  on  legs;  spe- 
cifically, of  or  pertaining  to  the  Qradimtia: 
correlated  with  salient  and  serpent. —  3.  Eising 
or  descending  by  regular  degrees  of  inclination : 
as,  the  gradient  line  of  a  railroad. 


gradient 

H.  n.  1.  Same  as  graded,  2. —  2.  In  physics, 
the  rate  at  which  a  variable  quantity,  as  tem- 
perature or  pressure,  changes  in  value:  as, 
theimometric  gradient;  barometric  gradient. 

Corresponding  to  tile  gradients  of  the  normal  tempera- 
tares  of  latitude  there  are  also  gradients  of  normal  pres- 
sure of  latitude,  with  corresponding  wind  velocities  and 
directions.      RtpoH  of  Chief  Signal  Officer  (1886),  li.  280. 

gradienter  (gra'di-en-t6r),  n.  [<  gradient  + 
-erl.]  A  small  instrument  used  by  surveyors 
for  fixing  grades,  and  for  many  other  purposes. 
It  consists  of  a  small  portable  telescope,  to  be  mounted 
on  a  tripod  having  a  horizontal  and  a  vertical  motion,  a 
graduated  vertical  arc,  and  a  spirit-leveL 

Gradientia  (gra-di-en'shi-a),  n.pl.  [NL.  (Lau- 
rent!, 1768),  neut.  pi.  of  X.  gradien(t-)s,  ijpr. 
of  gradi,  walk,  step:  see  gradienfi  Eeptiles 
that  walk,  as  distinguished  from  those  that  leap 
or  are  salient.  At  first  (in  Laurenti's  classification) 
the  Gradientia  included,  besides  the  gradient  reptiles 
proper  or  lacertilians,  such  amphibians  as  newts  and  sal- 
amanders :  with  the  latter  excluded,  GradierUia  is  some- 
times used  as  equivalent  to  LacertUia, 

gradin,  gradine  (gra'din,  gra-den'),  »•  [<  F. 
gradin  =  It.  gradino,  a  step,  <  L.  gradus,  a  step : 
see  f/racfei.]  1 .  One  of  a  series  of  steps  or  seats 
raised  one  above  another. 

Subsequent  excavations  disclosed  in  front  of  the  large 
bas-reliS  a  slab  of  alabaster,  .  .  .  cut  at  the  western  end 
into  steps  or  gradims.  Layard^  Nineveh,  v. 

2.  An  altar-ledge  or  altar-shelf;  one  of  the 
steps,  ledges,  or  shelves  above  and  back  of 
an  altar,  on  which  the  altar-cross  or  crucifix, 
flower-vases,  candlesticks,  etc. ,  are  placed.  The 
term  gradin  seems  to  have  been  recently  introduced 
from  the  French.  Before  the  Beformation  the  simple 
name  shelf  was  used.  The  gradin  or  gradins  collectively 
are  sometimes  called  a  swperaltarf  or  by  some  confusion  of 
terms  a  retable  (this  being  distinguished  from  a  reredos). 

3.  A  toothed  chisel  used  by  sculptors. 
gradino  (gra-de'no),  to.  ;  pi.  gradini  (-ne).     [It. : 

see  gradin.']  X.'  Same  as  gradin,  2. — 3.  A 
piece  of  ornamentation,  painting,  sculpture, 
or  the  like  intended  for  the  front  of  an  altar- 
ledge  or  raised  superaltar:  as,  a  gradino  of 
mosaic. 

The  four  small  bas-reliefs  of  the  Nativity,  the  Annun- 
ciation, the  Epiphany  and  the  Presentation,  in  the  gra- 
dino, are  sweet  and  tender  in  feeling,  and  simple  in  com- 
position. C.  C.  Perkins,  Italian  Sculpture,  p.  143. 

gradual  (grad'u-al),  a.  and  n.    [=  F.  graduel  = 
Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  gradual  =  It.  graduate,  <  ML.  *gra- 
dualis,  only  as  neut.  n.  graduate,  also  gradate, 
gradalis  (>  ult.  E.  grait^),  a  book  of  hymns  and 
prayers,  such  as  were  orig.  sung  on  the  steps 
of  a  pulpit,  <  L.  gradus  {gradvr-),  a  step :  see 
graded.     For  the  noun,  cf.  graiP-.]    I,  a.  1. 
Marked  by  or  divided  into  degrees ;  proceeding 
by  orderly  stages  or  sequence ;  graduated. 
So  from  the  root 
Springs  lighter  the  green  stalk ;  from  thence  the  leaves 
More  aery;  last  the  bright  consummate  flower 
Spirits  odorous  breathes :  flowers  and  their  finiii^ 
Man's  nourishment,  by  gradual  scale  sublimed, 
To  vital  spirits  aspii'e.  Milton,  P.  L.,  v.  479. 

2.  Moderate  in  degree  of  movement  or  change; 
proceeding  with  slow  regularity ;  not  abrupt  or 
sudden :  as,  a  gradual  rise  or  fall  of  the  ther- 
mometer ;  gradual  improvement  in  health. 
What  prospects  from  his  watch-tower  high 
Gleam  gradual  on  the  warder's  eye  I 

Scott,  Bokeby,  ii.  2. 
Marriage  .  .  .  is  still  the  beginning  of  the  home  epic  — 
the  gradual  conquest  or  irrem  ediable  loss  of  tb  at  complete 
union  which  makes  . . .  age  the  harvest  of  sweet  memories 
in  common.  George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  II.  445, 

Gradual  emancipation,  modulation,  number,  etc. 
See  the  nouns. — Gradual  Psalms,  Psalms  cxx.  to  cxxxiv. 
Inclusive :  supposed  to  have  been  so  called  because  sung 
on  the  fifteen  steps  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  court 
of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  Also  called  Psalms  of  De- 
grees.  [The  title  at  the  head  of  each  of  these  Psalms  is 
literally  'a  song  of  the  goings  up,  ascents,  or  steps.'  In 
the  Septuagint  it  is  olfiij  afa^ad^up;  in  the  Vulgate,  Can- 
ticum  graduum;  in  the  authorized  version,  "A  Song  of 
Degrees":  in  the  revised  versioDj  '"A  Song  of  Ascents."] 

II.  n.  If.  A  series  of  steps. 

Before  the  gradual  prostrate  they  ador'd. 

The  pavement  kissed,  and  thus  the  saints  implor'd. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Metamorph.,  L  607. 

2.  In  the  Rom.  Cath.  Ch. :  (a)  An  antiphon  sung 
after  the  reading  of  the  epistle,  while  the  book 
is  moved  from  the  epistle  to  the  gospel  side  of 
the  altar:  so  called  because  it  was  formerly 
sung  by  the  subdeacon  or  epistler  and  cantor 
on  the  step  (gradus)  of  the  ambo  or  pulpit  from 
which  the  epistle  was  read.  (6)  An  office-book 
formerly  in  use,  containing  the  antiphons  called 
graduaJs,  as  well  as  introits  and  other  anti- 
phons, etc.,  of  the  mass.  Also  called  the  can- 
tatory  or  cantatorium. 
graduale  (grad-u-a'le),  n. ;  pi.  gradualia  (-li-a,). 
[ML.:  see  gradual.]    Same  as  gradual,  2. 
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A  "graylle  booke"  or  graduale  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  Gradual  Psalms,  but  is  a  book  containing 
the  graduale  sung  after  the  Epistle  in  the  Mass. 

N.  and  Q.,  6th  ser.,  XII.  278. 

gradualism  (grad'ii-al-izm),  n.  [<  gradual  + 
-ism.]  A  gradual,  progressive,  or  slow  method 
of  action.     [Eare.] 

Gradualism  [in  destroying  slavery]  is  delay,  and  delay  is 
the  betrayal  of  victory.      Sumner,  Speech,  Feb.  12, 1863. 

graduality  (grad-u-al'i-ti),  n.  [<  gradual  + 
■dty.]  The  character  of  being  gradusd;  regular 
progression.     [Rare.] 

The  close  resemblance  of  the  seedling  to  j^he  tree,  .  .  . 
and  the  graduality  of  the  growth. 

J.  S.  Mill,  logic,  III.  XV.  I  8. 

gradually  (grad'u-al-i),  adv.  1.  In  a  gradual 
manner ;  by  degrees ;  step  by  step ;  slowly. 

No  debtor  does  confess  all  his  debts,  but  brealcs  them 
gradually  to  his  man  of  business. 

Thach&ray,  Newcomes,  xxvi. 
A  languor  came 
Upon  him,  gentle  sickness,  gradually 
Weakening  the  man.       Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden. 

2t.  In  degree. 

Human  reason  doth  not  only  gradually  but  specifically 
diif er  from  the  fantastic  reason  of  brutes.  Grew. 

gradualness  (grad'u-al-nes),  n.  The  character 
of  being  gradual. 

The  gradualness  of  growth  is  a  characteristic  which 
strikes  the  simplest  observer. 

H.  Drummumd,  Natural  Law,  p.  92. 

graduand  (grad-u-and'),  »•  [<  ML.  graduandus, 
to  be  graduated,  ger.  of  graduate,  graduate :  see 
graduate,]  In  British  universities,  a  student 
who  has  passed  his  examinations  for  a  degree, 
but  has  not  yet  been  graduated. 

graduate  (grad'u-at),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  gradu- 
ated, ppr.  graduating.  [<  ML.  graduatus,  pp.  of 
graauare  (>  It.  graduate  =  Sp.  Pg.  graduar  = 
F.  graduer),  confer  a  degree  upon  (in  mod.  use 
with  extended  meaning),  <  L.  gradus,  a  step, 
degree,  ML.  an  academical  degree,  etc.:  see 
graded  n.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  mark  with  degrees, 
regular  intervals,  or  divisions :  divide  into  smaU. 
regular  distances :  as,  to  graduate  a  thermome- 
ter, a  scale,  etc. 

According  to  these  observations  he  graduates  his  ther- 
mometers.       ■    Verham,,  Physico-Theology,  i.  2,  note  3. 

3.  To  arrange  or  place  in  a  series  of  grades  or 
gradations;  estabush  gradation  in:  a.s,  to  grad- 
uate punishment. 

Nine  several  subsidies  of  a  new  kind,  a  grad/uated  in- 
come and  property  tax,  were  levied  at  more  critical  periods. 
Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modem  Hist.,  p.  260. 

3.  To  confer  a  degree  upon  at  the  close  of  a 
course  of  study,  as  a  student  in  a  college  or 
university ;  certify  by  diploma,  after  examina- 
tion, the  attainment  of  a  certain  grade  of  learn- 
ing by:  as,  he  was  graduated  A.  B.,  and  after- 
ward A.  M. 

The  schools  became  a  scene 
Of  solemn  farce,  where  Ignorance  on  stilts  .  .  . 
With  parrot  tongue  perform'd  the  scholar's  part, 
Proceeding  soon  a  graduated  dunce. 

Cowper,  Task,  iL  739. 

-Young  Quincy  entered  college,  where  he  spent  the  usnal 

four  years,  and  was  graduated  with  the  highest  honors  of 

his  class.  Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  103. 

4.  To  prepare  gradually;  temper  or  modify  by 


Dyers  advance  and  graduate  their  colours  with  salts. 

Sir  T.  Broume. 
Diseases  originating  in  the  atmosphere  act  exclusively 
on  bodies  graduated  to  receive  their  itnpressions. 

Medical  Repository. 

5.  To  raise  to  a  higher  degree,  as  of  fineness, 
consistency,  etc.:  as,  to  grradjtaie brine  by  evap- 
oration. 

The  tijictnre  was  capable  to  transmute  or  graduate  as 
much  silver  as  equaUed  in  weight  that  gold.  Boyle. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  pass  by  degrees ;  change 
or  pass  gradually. 

A  grand  light  falls  beautifully  on  the  principal  figure, 
but  it  does  not  graduate  sufficiently  into  distant  parts  of 
the  cave.  Gilpim. 

2.  To  receive  a  degree  from  a  college  or  univer- 
sity, after  examination  in  a  course  of  study ;  be 
graduated. 
He  graduated  at  Leyden  in  1691. 

London  Monthly  Mag.,  Oct.,  1808,  p.  224. 

graduate  (grad'ii-at),  a.  and  n.  [<  ML.  gradu- 
atus, pp.:  seette  verb.]  I.  a.  1.  Arranged 
in  successive  steps  or  degrees ;  graduated. 

Beginning  with  the  genus,  passing  through  all  the  grad- 
uate and  subordinate  stages.  Tatham. 

2.  Having  received  a  degree;  having  been 
graduated:  as,  a  gradwafe  student. 

II.  «.  1.  One  who  has  been  admitted  to  a  de- 
gree in  a  college  or  imiversity,  or  by  some  pro- 


fessional incorporated  society,  after  examina- 
tion. 

I  woiild  be  a  graduate,  sir,  no  freshman. 
Fletcher  (and  anotlier).  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,  iv.  1. 
Sweet  giil-gradmttes  in  their  golden  hair. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  Prol. 
3.  A  graduated  glass  vessel  used  for  measuring 
liquids,  as  by  chemists,  apothecaries,  etc. 

A  graduate  that  has  contained  tincture  of  iron,  or  solu- 
tions of  lead  or  lime.     Workshop  Receipts,  2d  ser.,  p.  114. 

graduateship  (grad'u-at-sMp),  n.  [<  graduate 
+  -ship.]    The  condition  of  a  graduate. ' 

An  English  concordance,  and  a  topick  folio,  the  gather- 
ings and  savings  of  a  sober  groAaateship. 

MUton,  Areopagitica, 
graduation  (grad-u-a'shrai),  n.  [=  F.  gradua- 
tion =  Pr.  graduacio  =  Sp.  graduaeion  =  Pg. 
graduagdto  =  It.  graduasione,  <  ML.  gradua- 
Uo(n-),  the  act  of  conferring  a  degree,  <  jm- 
cijtare,  confer  a  degree :  see  graduate.]  1.  The 
act  of  graduating,  or  the  state  of  being  gradu- 
ated, (a)  The  act  or  art  of  dividing  into  degrees  or 
other  definite  parts,  as  scales,  the  limbs  of  astronomical 
or  other  instruments,  and  the  like. 

Graduation  is  the  name  given  to  the  art  of  dividing 
straight  scales,  circular  arcs,  or  whole  circumferences  into 
any  required  number  of  equal  parts.  JBneyc.  Brit.,  XI.  27. 
(6)  Admission  to  a  degree  in  a  college  or  universiiy,  or  by 
some  professional  corporation,  as  a  result  of  examination. 

Bachelors  were  called  Senior,  Middle,  or  Junior  Bach- 
elors according  to  the  year  since  graduation,  and  before 
taking  the  degree  of  Master.  Woolsey,  Hist.  Disc,  p.  122. 
(c)  The  raising  of  a  substance  to  a  higher  degree  of  fine- 
ness, consistency,  or  the  like ;  transmutation,  as  of  metals 
(in  alchemy) ;  concentration,  as  of  a  liquid  by  evaporation. 
3.  Collectively,  the  marks  or  lines  made  on  an 
instrument  to  indicate  degrees  or  other  divi- 
sions.— 3.  The  act  of  grading,  or  the  state  of 
being  graded;  grading. 

The  special  and  distinctive  cause  of  civilization  is  not 
the  division  but  the  graduation  of  labor. 

W.  E.  Mallock,  Social  Equality,  p.  171. 

graduation-engine  (grad-u-a'sEgn-en"jui),  n. 
Same  as  dividing-engine. 

graduator  (grad'u-a-tor),  n.  [<  graduate  + 
-or.]  One  who  or  that  which  graduates.  Spe- 
cifically—(a)  A  dividing-engine.  (!>)  A  contrivance  for 
accelerating  spontaneous  evaporation  by  the  exposure  of 
large  surfaces  of  liquids  to  a  current  of  air. 

graduatory  (grad'u-a-to-ri),  a.  [<  graduate  + 
-cry.]  Adapted'for'  use  in  graduation.  See 
graduation,  1  (c). 

Others  or  the  same  [chemists]  speak  of  [it]  as  a  gradva- 
tory  substance  (as  to  some  metals).    Boyle,  Works,  V.  691. 

graduction  (gra-duk'shon),  n.  [Irreg.  <  L.  gra- 
dus, a  step,  degree,  +  ducere,  pp.  ductus,  lead.] 
In  astron.,  the  division  of  circular  arcs  into  de- 
grees, minutes,  etc. 

gradus  (gra'dus),  n. ;  pi.  gradus.  [Abbr.  of  L. 
Gradus  ad  Parnassum,  steps  to  Parnassus,  a 
fanciful  name  for  an  elementary  book  in  pros- 
ody or  music :  L.  gradus,  pi.  of  gradus,  a  step; 
ad,  to ;  Parnassum,  ace.  of  Parnassus,  Parnas- 
sus.] 1.  A  dictionary  of  prosody  designed  as 
an  aid  in  writing  Greek  or  Latin  verses. 

Martin  then  proceeded  to  write  down  eight  lines  in 
English,'.  .  .  and  to  convert  these  line  by  line,  by  main 
force  of  Gradus  and  dictionary,  into  Latin  that  would 
scan.  T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby,  it  8. 

3.  In  music,  a  work  consisting  whoUy  or  in 
great  part  of  exercises  of  gradually  increasing 
difficulty.  Specifisally,  the  Gradus  ad  Pamassmn,  a 
celebrated  treatise  on  musical  composition,  written  in 
Latin,  by  Johann  Joseph  Fux,  published  in  Vienna  in  1726, 
and  since  translated  into  the  principal  modem  languages 
of  Europe ;  also,  the  title  of  a  book  of  exercises  tor  the 
piano  by  Muzio  Clementi,  now  regarded  as  a  classic. 
grady  (gra'di),  a.  [<  Heraldic  P.  as  if  *grad6, 
<  L.  gradatus,  furnished  with 
steps:  see  graded,  gradation.] 
In  her.,  cut  into  steps,  one 
upon  3jiother :  said  of  lines, 
of  the  edges  of  ordinaries,  or 
the  like.  Sometimes  called 
battled  embattled,  battled  gra- 
dy, OT  embattled  grady. —CioBS 
""'"■  grady,  in  Aer.     See  Calvary  cross 

and  cross  degraded  and  conjoined,  under  cross^. 
G-rsecize,  Grsecism,  etc.    See  Greeiee,  etc 
graf  (graf),  n.     [Gr.,  a  count:  see  grave^.]    A 
German  title  of  dignity  equivalent  to  count: 
the  title  corresponding  to  English  earl,  French 
comte,  etc. 

The  Graf,  or  administrative  ruler  of  the  province  which 
is  composed  of  the  aggregations  of  the  hundreds,  is  a  ser- 
vant of  the  king,  fiscal  and  judiciid. 

Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  §  25. 

I  do  not  want  you  to  marry  the  best  baron  or  graf  among 
them.  Mrs.  Alexander,  The  Freres,  xli. 

graflfi  (graf),  n.  [A  var.  «  ME.  graf,  <  AS. 
grwf,  nom.)  of  graved  (<  ME.  grave,  <  AS.  grafe. 


Argent,  a  Bend  Grady 


gran 

dat.):  see  fl'rowa.  Cf.  staff  and  atave.^  1.  A 
grave.     [Scotch.] 

E'en  as  he  is,  cauld  in  his  graff. 

Burns,  On  a  Henpecked  Country  Squire. 
I'll  houk  it  a  graff  wi'  my  aln  twa  hands,  rather  than  it 
should  teed  the  corbies. 

Blackwood's  Nag.,  May,  1820,  p.  66. 
2+.  A  ditch  or  moat ;  a  canal.    Also  graft. 

Here  we  visited  the  engines  and  mills  both  for  wind  and 
water,  draining  it  thro'  two  rivers  or  graffs  out  by  hand, 
and  capable  of  carrying  considerable  barges. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  July  22, 1670. 
graff  2  (grM ),  n.    [Early  mod.  B.  also  greff,  griff; 

<  MB.  graffe,  also  gryffe,  <  OP.  greffe,  P.  greffe, 
a  particular  use,  in  allusion  to  the  shape  of  the 
slips,  of  OP.  grafe,  graffe,  graife,  grefe,  greffe,  a 
style  for  writing  with  (of.  MD.  graffe  =  Pg. 
garfo,  a  grafE;  ML.  graffiolum,  grapMolum,  LL. 
grapMolum,  a  small  shoot  or  scion),  <  L.  gra- 
pMum,  ML.  also  graff,um,  graffiAmn  (>  AS.  grcef), 

<  Gt.  ypcujidov,  a  style  for  writing  with,  a  pen- 
cil, <  ypojpEcv,  write :  see  graphic  and  grme^.  In 
mod.  E.  usually  graft:  see  grra/{2.]  Same  as 
grafts. 

The  graffe  is  to  be  take  amydde  his  tree. 

PaMadius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  122. 
I  have  a  staff  of  another  oke  graff. 
Eobm  Hood  and  the  Tanner  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  225). 
I  took  his  brush  and  blotted  out  the  bird, 
And  made  a  Gardener  putting  in  a  graff. 

Tennyson,  Merlin  and  Vivien. 

graff2  (graf),  V.  t.     [Early  mod.  E.  also  greff;  < 

ME.  graffen  (=MD.  grefien),  <  OP.  greffer,  grafE; 

from  the  noun.    In  mod.  E.  usually  graft:  see 

graft^.^     1.  Same  as  grafts. 

In  Marche  as  other  thinke 
He  [pistachio]  may  be  graffed  in  an  Amauntree. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  194. 
And  they  also,  if  they  abide  not  still  in  unbelief,  shall 
be  graffed  in ;  for  God  is  able  to  graff  them  in  again. 

Horn.  xi.  23. 
2.  To  incorporate ;  attach. 
Of  those  [houses]  are  Twelue  in  that  rich  Girdle  greft 
Which  God  gaue  Nature  for  her  If ew-years-gif t. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  i.  4. 

grafif^t,  n.    An  obsolete  variant   of   greave\ 


graffage  (graf'aj),  n.  [<  graff^  +  -age.']  The 
scarp  of  a  ditch  or  moat. 

To  keep  in  repair  the  long  line  of  boundary  fence,  to 
clean  the  graffages,  clear  out  the  moat-like  ditches. 

Miss  Mitford,  Country  Stories. 

graffer^  (graf'fir),  n.  [<  ME.  graff'ere,  greff  ere 
(Prompt.  Parv.) ;  <  graff "^  +  -erl.]  One  who 
grafts  or  grafts ;  a  grafter. 

graffer^  (graf '6r),  n.  [<  ML.  grafarims,  graffe- 
rius,  also  grefferius,  after  OP.  greffier,  a  scribe, 
notary,  <  L.  graphiarius,  pertaining  to.  a  style 
for  writing  with,  ML.  as  noun,  a  notary,  <  gra- 
phvum,  a  style  for  writing  with:  see  graff ^.^ 
In  lam,  a  notary  or  scrivener;  a  greffier. 

Graffilla  (gra-fil'a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Graff,  a  proper 
name,  +  dim.  -ilia.']  The  typical  genus  of 
parasitic  planarians  of  the  family  GraffillidcB. 
G.  mwicieola  is  found  in  the  kidneys  of  gastro- 
pods of  the  genus  Murex. 

GraffiUidse  (gra-fil'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Graf- 
filla +  -idee.]  A  family  of  parasitic  planari- 
ans, typified  by  the  genus  Graffilla,  and  distin- 
guished from  other  Pharyngea  by  having  no 
special  pharyngeal  sao. 

graffio  (graf'fl-o),  n.  [It.,  a  scratch:  see  graf- 
fito.] In  art,  a  scratch ^Graffio  decoration,  de- 
sign by  scratches.    See  graffito  decoration,  under  graffito. 

graffito  (graf-fe'to),  ».;  pi.  graffiti  (-te).     [It., 
a  scribbling,  <  graffiare,  scratch,  scribble,  claw, 
<  ML.  grapUare,  graffiare,  write,  <  graphi-— 
grafflMm,  a  style :  see  graffK    Cf .  graffer^.] 
In  arehceol.,  an 
ancient    scrib- 
bling  scratch- 
ed,      painted,  -^ 
or      otherwise 

marked    on    a        - :  _  f 

wall,     column,      >'.'&  - 

tablet,  or  other      "■^M 
surface.   Graffiti     JS  \ 

abound  on  nearly     (^H 
all  sites  of  ancient     "  ''^m      "* 
civilization,     par-       ^^ 

ticularly  those  un-         /^  ^ 

der  Koman  domi-  70, 

nation.  They  com-         fjgf 
prise     more      or  * 

less  rude  sketches,  •#  i^ 

names,  sentences,  * 

and  remarks  of  all 
kinds,   like    simi- 
lar modem  sorib-  '"."  '- 
blings,      and      are       ^^^^ta  from  the  Domus  Gelotiam  (Pal- 
often  01  much  ar-    ,^^  „i  tj,e  c^sars),  Rome.— The  inscrip- 
Chssological       and     Hon    reads;    AAEHAMENOC     CEBETE 
historical      impor-    [<rePeTai]   ©eon    (Alexamenos    worships 

tanoe.  Diis]  God). 
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The  graffiti  or  wall-scrlbblings  of  Pompeii  and  ancient 
E«me.  Eneyc.  Brit.,  XVin.  143. 

2.  In  art,  a  scratching  or  scoring  for  the  pro- 
duction of  designs  or  effects. — 3.  A  vessel  of 
pottery  decorated  in  graffito.— Graffito  decora- 
tion, a  kind  of  decoration  executed  by  covering  a  surface, 
as  of  stucco  or  plaster,  of  one  color  with  a  thin  coat  of  a 
similar  material  in  another  color,  and  then  scratching  or 
scoring  through  the  outer  coat  to  show  the  color  beneath. 
—Graffito  painting,  a  kind  of  decorative  nainting  imi- 
tating the  effect  of  lines  deeply  scored  or  scratched  on  a 
wall.— Graffito  ware,  a  kind  of  pottery  with  decoration 
m  scratches.  See  vncised  ware,  under  WflweS. 
graffcif  (graft),  n.    Same  as  graffi,  2. 

The  outward  defence  seemes  to  consist  but  in  4  towers, 

very  high,  and  an  exceeding  deepe  graft  with  thick  walls. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Jan.  31, 1646. 

grafts  (graft),  n.  [A  later  and  now  the  usual 
form  of  graffe,  with  excrescent  t,  prob.  first  in 
the  verb,  where  it  prob.  arose  out  of  the  pp. 
graft  for  graffed:  see  graff^,  v.  t.]  1.  A  small 
shoot  or  scion  of  a  tree  inserted  in  another  tree 
as  the  stock  which  is  to  support  and  nourish  it. 
The  graft  and  stock  unite  and  become  one  tree, 
but  the  graft  determines  the  kind  of  fruit.  See 
grafting,  1. 

Yong  Qraftes  grow  not  onelle  sonest,  but  also  fairest, 
and  bring  alwayes  forth  the  best  and  sweetest  frute. 

Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  46. 
2.  Piguratively,  something  inserted  in  or  incor- 
porated with  another  thing  to  which  it  did  not 
originally  belong ;  an  extraneous  addition. 

The  pointed  arch  was  a  graft  on  the  Komanesque,  Lom- 
bard, and  Byzantine  architecture  of  Europe. 

Erusyc.  Brit.,  II.  423. 
It  seemed  to  them  that  some  new  graft  might  be  set 
upon  the  native  stock  of  the  college. 

D.  G.  Mitchell,  Bound  Together. 
Specifically — 3.  In  s^lrg.,  a  portion  of  living 
tissue,  as  a  minute  bit  of  skin,  cut  from  some 
part  of  an  animal  or  person  and  implanted  to 
grow  upon  some  other  individual  or  some  other 
part  of  the  same  individual. 

grafts  (graft),  V.  [A  later  and  now  the  usual 
form  of  graff^:  of.  grafts,  ».]  I.  trans.  1.  To 
insert,  as  a  scion  or  graft,  or  a  scion  or  graft  of, 
into  a  different  stock,  for  joint  growth:  as,  to 
graft  a  slip  from  one  tree  iato  another ;  to  graft 
the  pear  upon  the  quince.    See  graftimg,  1. 

With  his  pruning-hook  disjoin 
Unbearing  branches  from  their  head, 
And  graft  more  happy  in  their  stead.      Dryden. 

2.  To  fix  a  graft  or  grafts  upon;  treat  by  the 

operation  of  grafting. 

By  the  faith  of  men, 
We  have  some  old  crab-trees  here  at  home  that  will  not 
Be  grafted  to  your  relish.  Shah.,  Cor.,  ii.  1. 

Date-trees,  amongst  which  there  are  two  growing  out  of 

one  stock  exceeding  high,  which  their  Prophet  forsooth 

grafted  with  his  owne  hands.    Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  271. 

Hence — 3.  To  insert  into  or  incorporate  with 
something  else ;  fix  upon  something  as  a  basis 
or  support :  as,  to  graft  a  pagan  custom  upon 
Christian  institutions. 

Th'  amazed  Reaper  down  his  sickle  flings ; 
And  sudden  Pear  grafts  to  his  Ankles  wings. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii..  The  Magnificence. 
draft  in  our  hearts  the  love  of  thy  Name ;  increase  in  us 
true  religion. 

Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Collect  for  7th  Sunday  after 

[Trinity. 
No  art-teaching  could  be  of  use  to  you,  but  would 
rather  be  harmful,  unless  it  was  grafted  on  something 
deeper  than  all  art.  Buskin,  Lectures  on  Art,  §  68. 

4.  In  surg.,  to  implant  for  growth  in  a  different 
place,  as  a  piece  of  skin. —  5.  Naut.,  to  weave 
over  with  fine  lines  in  an  ornamental  manner, 
as  a  block-strap,  ring-bolt,  etc — Grafted  bow. 
See  how^.— To  graft  boots,  to  repair  boots  by  adding  new 
Boles  and  siftrounding  the  feet  with  new  leather.  Bart- 
lett.  [Connecticut,  U.  S.]  — To  graft  by  approach,  in 
hxyrt.,  to  inarch., 

II.  intrans.  To  insert  soiohs  from  one  tree, 
or  kind  of  tree,  into  another. 

The  graffe  and  grayne  is  goode,  but  after  preef 

Thou  Bowe  or  graffe. 

PaUadms,  Husbondrie  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  B. 

grafted  (grafted),  p.  a.  In  her.,  divided  ohev- 
ronwise  and  also  by  a  line  dravra  palewise 
from  the  top  of  the  field  to  the  point  of  the 
chevron;  hence,  divided  into  three  pieces: 
said  of  the  field.  .Also  called  party  per  pale 
and  chevrone. 

grafter  (grafter),  n.  '  [<  grafts,  v.,  +  -er-l.  Cf. 
the  older  form  grafferl-.]  1.  One  who  grafts  or 
inserts  scions  in  foreign  stocks ;  one  who  propa- 
gp,tes  trees  or  shrubs  by  grafting. 

I  am  informed  by  trials  of  the  most  skilful  grafters  of 
these  parts,  that  a  man  shall  seldom  fail  of  having  cherries 
borne  by  his  graft  the  same  year.  Evelyn. 

2.  A  saw  designed  especially  for  sawing  ofE 
limbs  and  stocks  preparatory  to  grafting.  It 
has  a  narrow  pointed  blade  and  fine  teeth. 
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graft-hybrid  (graft'hi'''brid),  n.  See  the  ex- 
tracts and  hybrid. 

It  would  appear  that  the  two  distinct  species  mentioned 
above  [C.  purpureus,  Scop.,  and  C.  Laburnum,  L.]  became 
united  by  their  cambium  layers,  and  the  trees  propagated 
therefrom  subsequently  reverted  to  their  respective  pa- 
rentages in  bearing  both  yellow  and  purple  flowers,  out 
produce  as  well  blossoms  of  an  intermediate  or  hybrid 
character.  Such  a  result,  Mr.  Darwin  observes,  may  be 
called  a  graft-hybrid.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XJV.  179. 

A  graft-hybrid,  that  is,  one  produced  from  the  united 
cellular  tissue  of  two  distinct  species. 

Da/rwm,  Var.  of  AiiimalB  and  Plants,  p.  416. 

graft-hybridization  (graft'hi''''brid-i-za'''shon), 
n.    See  hybridization. 

The  cases  above  given  seem  to  me  to  prove  that  under 
certain  unknown  conditions  graft-hybridisation  can  be  ef- 
fected. Darum,  Var.  of  Animals  and  Plants,  p.  424. 

grafting  (graf'ting)j  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  graffi, 
v.]  1.  The  act  of  inserting  a  shoot  or  scion 
taken  from  one  tree  into  the  stem  or  some  other 
part  of  another,  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
unite  and  produce  fruit  of  the  kind  belonging 
to  the  tree  from  which  the  scion  was  taken. 
The  methods  of  grafting  are  of  great  variety,  designated 
by  the  words  whip,  splice,  cleft,  saddle,  crown,  etc.  In 
whip-grafting,  or  tongue-graftimg,  the  stock  and  scion,  of 
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equal  size,  are  fitted  together  by  tongues  cut  in  each,  and 
tightly  bound  (whipped  or  lashed)  until  they  are  well  unit- 
ed in  growth.  Splice-grafting  is  performed  by  cutting  the 
ends  of  the  scion  and  stock  completely  across  in  an  oblique 
direction,  in  such  a  way  that  the  sections  are  of  the  same 
shape,  then  laying  the  oblique  surfaces  together  so  that  the 
one  exactly  fits  the  other,  and  securing  them  by  tying  or 
otherwise.  In  cl^t-grafting  the  stock  is  cleft  down,  and 
the  graft,  cut  in  the  shape  of  a  wedge  at  its  lower  end,  is 
inserted  into  the  cleft.  In  sadMe-grafting  the  end  of  the 
stock  is  cut  in  the  form  of  a  wedge,  and  the  base  of  the 
scion,  slit  up  or  cleft  for  the  purpose,  is  affixed.  Crown- 
grafting,  or  rind-grafting,  is  performed  by  cutting  the 
lower  end  of  the  scion  in  a  sloping  direction,  while  the 
head  of  the  stock  is  cut  over  horizontally  and  a  slit  is 
made  through  the  inner  bark;  a  piece  of  wood,  bone, 
ivory,  or  other  such  substance,  resembling  the  thinned 
end  of  the  scion,  is  inserted  in  the  top  of  the  slit  between 
the  alburnum  and  the  inner  bark  and  pushed  down  in  order 
to  raise  the  bark,  so  that  the  thin  end  of  the  scion  may  be 
introduced  without  being  bruised ;  the  edges  of  the  bark 
on  each  side  are  then  brought  close  to  the  scion,  and  the 
whole  is  bound  with  matting  and  clayed. 
3.  In  eprp.,  the  joining  of  two  piles  or  beams 
endwise;  scarfing.— Grafting  by  approach.  Same 
as  approachi/ng. 

Graham  bread.  See  brown  bread,  under  breads. 

Grahamism  (gra'am-izm),  n.    [<  Graham  (Syl- 
vester Graham,   an  American  reformer  and 
writer  on  dietetics  (1794-1851))  +  -ism.]   Vege- 
tarianism.    [U.  S.] 
Oraha/mism  was  advocated  and practicedby  many. 

J.  r.  Med.  Jour.,  XI.  567. 

Grahamite^  (gra'am-it), ».  [See  Grahamism.] 
A  follower  of  Sylvester  Graham  in.  respect  to 
diet;  a  vegetarian.     [TJ.  S.] 

grahamite^  (gra'am-it),  n.  [Named  after  J. 
Lorimer  Graham  of  New  York,  and  Col.  Gra- 
ham of  Baltimore.]  A  bituminous  mineral 
resembling  albertite,  fllHng  a  fissure  in  the 
carboniferous  sandstone  in  West  Virginia. 

graid,  graidly.    Same  as  graith,  graithly. 

grailif  (gral),  «.  [<  ME.  grayle,  grayel,  grale  = 
OD.  gral,  <  OP.  gro^il,  greel,  graal,  greil,  gree,  a 
service-book  (cf.  grael,  greal,  a  degree)  (P. 
gradMel  =  Pr.  Sp.  "Pg.  gradual  =  It.  graduale), 
<  ML.  graduale,  also  gradate,  a  service-book,  a 
gradual:  seegradual,  n.,  2.]    Sameasg'i'ad«oZ,2. 

Others  do  say  that  Gelasius  ordained  the  grail  to  be  had 
in  the  mass  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  490. 

J.  Bradford,  Works  (Parker  Soc,  18B3),  II.  306. 

In  the  Graduale,  or  Grail,  was  put  whatever  the  choir 
took  any  part  in  singing,  on  Sundays  or  festivals,  at  high 
mass.  Bock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  III.  ii.  212. 

graiP  (gral),  n.  [Early mod.  E.  grayle;  <  ME. 
graal  (=  MHG.  gral,  grazal,  gresal,  G.  graal, 
gral),  etc.,  <  OP.  graal,  greal,  greail,  greel,  greil, 
also  in  the  general  sense  grasal,  P.  dial,  gra- 
zal, grazau,  grial,  grau,  gro  =  Pr.  grazal  =  OCat. 
gresal  =  OSp. grial  ='Pg. gral, in  ML.  variously 
gradalis,  gradale,  grasale,  grasala,  a  flat  dish,  a 
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shallow  vessel ;  the  forms  show  unusual  varia- 
tiou,  being  appar.  manipulated  on  account  of 
the  legendary  associations  of  the  word  (so  OF. 
saint  gredl,  '  holy  dish,'  was  manipulated  into 
sang  real,  prop,  'royal  blood,'  but  taken  for 
'real  blood,'  ItL.  sanguis  realis),  and  the  origi- 
nal form  is  not  certain ;  it  -was  prob.  gradalis, 
pointing  to  a  probable  corruption  (simulating 
gradate,  a  service-book,  a  gradual,  also  an  an- 
itiphon,  etc. :  see  graiX^)  of  ML.  crateUa,  dim. 
of  crater,  a  bowl :  see  crater.']  In  medieval  le- 
gend, a  cup  or  chaUoe,  called  more  particularly 
the  holy  grail  or  sangreal,  supposed  to  have  been 
of  emerald,  used  by  Christ  at  the  last  supper, 
and  in  which  Joseph  of  Arimathea  caught  the 
last  drops  of  Christ's  blood  as  he  was  taken  from 
the  cross.  By  Joseph,  according  to  one  account,  it  was 
carried  to  Britoin.  Otner  accounts  at!}rm  that  it  was 
brought  by  angels  from  heaven  and  intrusted  to  a  body  of 
l^nights,  who  guarded  it  on  the  top  of  a  mountain ;  when 
approached  by  any  one  not  perfectly  pure  it  vanished  from 
s^ht  The  grail  having  been  lost,  it  became  the  great 
object  of  search  or  quest  to  knights  errant  of  all  nations, 
none  being  qualified  to  discover  it  but  a  knight  perfectly 
chaste  in  thought  and  act.  The  stories  and  poems  con- 
cerning Arthur  and  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table  are 
founded  on  this  legend,  and  it  has  been  still  further  de- 
veloped in  modern  times.    See  saiigreal. 

And,  sir,  the  peple  that  were  ther-at  cleped  this  Tessell 

that  thei  hadden  in  so  grete  grace  the  Oraal;  and  yef  ye 

do  ny  coonseile,  ye  shall  stablisshe  the  thirde  table  in  the 

name  of  the  blnite.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  69. 

All-arm  d  I  ride,  whate'er  betide. 

Until  I  find  the  holy  Oraii. 

Tennyson^  Sir  Galahad. 

grail*t  (gral),  n.  [As  used  by  Spenser  (def .  2), 
spelled  graile,  grayle,  and  appar.  regarded  by 
Mm  as  a  oontr.  of  gravel;  but  in  all  senses  appar. 
ult.  <  OF.  graile,  graiUe,  later  gresle,  P.  gr^le, 
fine,  small  (<  L.  gracilis,  slender,  thin:  see 
gradle),  confused  with  OF.  gresle,  F.  grMe,  hail 
(cf .  F.  grisil  =  Pr.  graziL  sleet),  <  OF.  gres,  F. 
gr^,  grit,  <  OHQ-.  griog,  U.  gries  =  AS.  gredt,  B. 
grit:  seegrit^.']  1.  Fine  particles:  ia  the  quo- 
tation apparently  referring  to  the  fine  beads  or 
air-bubbles  of  mantling  liquor. 

Nor  yet  the  delight,  that  comes  to  the  sights 
To  see  how  it  [ale]  flowers  and  mantles  in  graile. 

Sitson'a  Songt  (ed.  f arkX  ii  64. 

2.  Fine  gravel ;  sand. 

And  lying  downe  upon  the  sandie  graile 
Dronke  of  the  streame  as  cleare  as  christaU  glas. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  vii.  6. 
His  bones  as  small  as  sandy  grayle 
He  broke,  and  did  his  bowels  disentrayle. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V.  ix.  19. 

3.  One  of  the  smaller  feathers  of  a  hawk. 
Blome. 

grail*  (gral),  n.  [Cf.  graiP.]  A  single-out  file 
with  one  curved  and  one  straight  face,  used  by 
comb-makers. 

grail*  (gral),  v.  t.  [<  grail*,  n."]  In  comb^maMng, 
to  treat  with  a  single-cut  file  or  grail. 

They  [combs]  then  pass  to  the  graUiTig  department, 
where,  by  means  of  special  forms  of  flies  or  rasps,  known 
as  grails  and  topers,  the  individual  teeth  are  rounded  or 
bevelled,  tapered,  and  smoothed.     Eneye.  Brit.,  VL  178. 

grain^  (gran),,  n.  [Early  mod.  B.  also  graine, 
grayn,  grayne,  etc. ;  <  ME.  grayn,  usually  greyn, 
grein,  a  grain  of  wheat,  etc.,  of  sand,  etc.,  a 
seed,  grain  (of  paradise),  a  pearl,  grain  of  the 
sMn,  etc.,  <  OF.  grain,  grein  =  Pr.  gran,  gra  = 
Sp.  grano  =  Pg.  grao  =  It.  grano,  a  grain,  seed, 
=  D.  groan,  grain,  com,  =  Gr.  Dan.  Sw.  gran, 
a  grain,  a  particle,  <  L.  granum,  a  grain,  seed, 
small  kernel,  =  AS.  and  B.  corn :  see  coc»l. 
In  sense  11,  <  ME.  grayne,  greyne,  a  red  dye, 
a  texture  dyed  red,  =  MHG.  gran,  a  red  dye,  < 
OF.  graine,  grainne,  greinn^e,  etc.,  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg. 
It.  grana,  f .,  coccus,  a  red  dye,  <  ML.  grana,  f ., 
prop.  neut.  pi., '  grains,'  in  reference  to  the  in- 
sects collectively,  pi.  of  L.  granum,  a  grain.] 

1.  A  small  hard  seed;  specifically,  a  seed  of 
one  of  the  cereal  plants,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  bar- 
ley, maize,  or  millet;  a  com. 

Eke  Marcial  aflermeth  oute  of  doute 

That  greynes  white  in  hem  [pomegranates]  this  crafte  will 

die.  Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  116. 

The  graine  of  it  [Panioke]  is  almost  as  great  as  a  beane. 

Coryat,  Crudities,  1. 103. 

2.  Collectively,  com  in  general ;  the  gathered 
seeds  of  cereal  plants  in  mass ;  also,  the  plants 
themselves,  whether  standing  or  gathered :  as, 
to  grind  or  thresh  grain;  a  field  or  a  stack  of 
grain. 

Loke  what  is  in  the  fyrst  f ruites  of  grayne  offered,  the 
same  is  generally  in  the  whole  heape.    J.  Udall,  On  CoL  i. 
And  champing  golden  grain,  the  horses  stood 
Hard  by  their  chariots  waiting  for  the  dawn. 

Tennyson,  Hiad,  vili  560. 
8.  The  smallest  unit  of  weight  in  most  systems, 
originally  determined  by  the  weight  of  a  plump 
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grain  of  wheat,  in  a  pound  troy  or  apothecaries'  weight 
Uiere  are  5,760  grains,  the  grain  being  the  24th  part  of  a 
pennyweight  in  the  former  and  the  20th  part  of  a  scruple 
in  the  latter.  The  ounce  of  each  therefore  contains  480 
grains,  while  in  avoirdupois  weight,  in  which  the  grain  is 
not  used,  the  ounce  is  equal  to  437^  grains  and  the  pound 
to  7,000  grains.    Abbreviated  gr. 

4.  Ajry  small  hard  particle,  as  of  sand,  gunpow- 
der, sugar,  salt,  etc. ;  hence,  a  minute  portion 
of  anything;  the  smallest  amount  of  anything: 
as,  he  has  not  a  grain  of  wit. 

And  for  no  carpyng  I  couth  after  ne  knelyng  to  the  grounde, 
I  mygte  gete  no  greyne  of  his  grete  wittis. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  x,  139. 
Artli.  Is  there  no  remedy? 
Hub.  None  but  to  lose  your  eyes. 

ArtK  0  heaven  !  —  that  there  were  but  a  mote  in  yours, 
A  grain,  a  dust,  a  gnat,  a  wandering  hair. 

Shak.,  K.  John,  iv.  1. 

love's  too  precious  to  be  lost, 
A  little  grain  shall  not  be  spilt. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  Ixv. 

5.  In  lot.,  a  grain-like  prominence  or  tuber- 
cle, as  upon  the  sepals  of  dock. —  6.  pi.  The 
husks  or  remains  of  malt  after  brewing,  or  of 
any  grain  after  distillation,  it  is  used  as  feed  for 
domestic  animals ;  in  the  United  States,  for  cows,  which 
eat  it  greedily,  but  whose  milk  ia  made  thinner  and  less 
nutritious  by  it,  though  temporarily  increased  in  quantity, 
while  the  animal  is  soon  materially  injured. 

7.  The  quality  of  a  substance  due  to  the  size, 
character,  or  arrangement  of  its  grains  or  par- 
ticles, as  its  coarseness  or  fineness,  or  superficial 
roughness  or  smoothness;  granular  texture:  as, 
a  stone  or  salt  of  coarse  grain;  marble  or  sugar 
of  fine  grain. 

The  compass  heaven,  smooth  without  grain  or  fold, 
All  set  with  spangs  of  glitt'ring  stars  untold. 

Bacon,  Paraphrase  of  Psalm  civ. 
The  tooth  of  a  sea-horse  contains  a  curdled  grain. 

Sir  T.  Broume. 

In  any  process  of  photograph  engraving  in  half  tones  it 

is  absolutely  necessary  to  produce  what  is  termed  a  grain, 

so  as  to  obtain  an  ink-holding  surface,  and  giving  detail 

in  the  shadows.  Sci.  Artier.  Supp.,  p.  8972. 

8.  Fibrous  texture  or  constitution,  especially 
of  wood ;  the  substance  of  wood  as  modified  by 
the  quality,  arrangement,  or  direction  of  its 
fibers:  asy  boxwood  has  a  very  compact  grain; 
wood  of  a  gnarled  grain;  to  plane  wood  with, 
against,  or  across  the  grain. 

When  any  side  of  it  was  cut  smooth  and  polite,  it  ap- 
peared to  have  a  very  lovely  grain,  like  that  of  some  cu- 
rious close  wood.  Evelyn,  Forest  Trees,  xxx.  §  12. 
Then  what  were  left  of  roughness  in  the  grain 
Of  British  natures  .  .  .  would  disgust. 

Camper,  Task,  y.  480. 
The  crushed  petals'  lovely  grain. 

J).  Q.  Bossetti,  Jenny. 
The  middle  of  the  blade  [of  whalebone]  is  of  a  looser 
texture  than  the  rest,  and  is  called  the  grain,  being  com- 
posed of  coarse,  bristly  hairs. 

Workshop  Receipts,  1st  ser.,  p.  862. 

Hence — 9.  Intimate  structure  or  character; 
intrinsic  or  essential  quality. 

The  one  being  tractable  and  mild,  the  other  stiff  and 
impatient  of  a  superior,  they  lived  but  in  cunning  con- 
cord, as  brothers  glued  together,  but  not  united  in  graiTi. 

Bayward. 

My  father,  as  I  told  you,  was  a  philosopher  in  grain, 
speculative,  systematical.    Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  i.  21. 

lOt.  A  spice :  same  as  grains  of  paradise  (which 
see,  below). 

First  he  cheweth  greyn  and  lycoris. 

To  smellen  swete. 

Chaucer,  Miller's  Tale,  1.  504. 

Ther  was  eke  wexyng  many  a  spice. 
As  clowe-gelofre,  and  lycorice, 

Gyngevre,  and  greyn  de  parts  [orig.  F.,  graine  de  paradis^. 
Bom.  of  the  Base,  1. 1369. 

11.  (a)  One  of  the  grain-like  insects  of  the 
genus  Coccus,  as  C.  polonicus  or  C.  iliets,  which 
yield  a  scarlet  dye;  later,  especially,  cochineal; 
the  product  of  the  Coccus  cacti;  kermes:  so 
called  from  the  granular  appearance  of  the 
dried  insects.  See  cut  under  cochineal.  Hence 
—  (6)  A  red-colored  dye;  a  red  color  of  any 
kind  pervading  the  texture :  sometimes  used  as 
equivalent  to  Tyrian  purple,  (c)  Any  fast  color.. 
See  in  grain,  below. 

Coarse  complexions. 
And  cheeks  of  sorry  grain,  will  serve  to  ply 
The  sampler,  and  to  tease  the  huswife's  wool. 

MUttm,  Comus,  1,  750. 
Over  his  lucid  arms 
A  military  vest  of  purple  flow'd, 
livelier  than  Meliboean,  or  the  grain 
Of  Sarra,  Milton,  P.  L.,  xL  242. 

13.  The  side  of  leather  from  which  the  hair 
has  been  removed,  showing  the  fibrous  texture. 
The  part  from  which  the  "split"  is  taken,  called  the 
grain,  is  shaved  on  a  beam  with  a  ciurier's  knife. 

C.  T.  Davis,  Leather,  p.  514. 

13.  In  mining,  cleat  or  cleavage. — 14.  pi.  A 
solution  of  birds'  dung  used  in  leather-manu- 
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faoture  to  counteract  the  effects  of  Hme  and 
make  the  leather  soft  and  flexible.— jigalnat  the 

grain,    (a)  Against  the  fibers  of  the  wood.    Hence 

P>)  Against  the  natural  temper;  contrary  to  desire  or  feel- 
ing. 

Your  minds 
Pre-occupied  with  what  you-rather  must  do 
Than  what  you  should,  made  you  against  the  grain 
To  voice  him  consul.  Shak,,  Cor.,  a  3. 

Quoth  Hudibras,  "  It  is  in  vain 
(I  see)  to  argue  'gainst  the  grain." 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  II.  ii.  478. 
Black  in  the  grain.  See  black  in  the  flesh,  under  bltuik. 
—Brewers'  grains.  Same  as  draff.  See  also  def.  6.— 
Qralns  of  paradise,  the  seeds  of  Amomum  Mekgueta 
and  A,  Qranum-Paradisi,  two  scitamineous  plants  of 
western  tropical  Africa.  They  are  feebly  aromatic  and 
have  a  very  pungent  and  burning  taste,  and  are  used  as  a 
constituent  in  some  cattle-powders,  ana  especially  to  give 
pungency  to  cordials.  They  are  also  known  as  guinea- 
grains  ovmelegueta  pepper,  and  were  an  ingredient  in  the 
hippocras  or  spiced  \7ine  of  the  middle  ages. 

Look  at  that  rough  o' a  boy  gaun  .  .  .  into  the  ginshop, 
to  buy  beer  poisoned  wi'  grains  o'  paradise  and  cocculus 
indicus.  Kingsley,  Alton  Locke,  viiL 

In  grain.  [OS.  en  graine.]  (at)  With  the  scarlet  dye  ob- 
tained from  insects  of  the  genus  Coceus.  (b)  With  any  fast 
dye ;  in  fast  colors :  as,  to  dye  in  grain. 

How  the  red  roses  flush  up  in  her  cheekes. 
And  the  pure  snow^  with  goodly  vermill  atayne 
Like  crimsin  dyde  vn  grayne. 

Spenser,  Epithalamion,  L  228, 
Oli.  'Tis  in  grain,  sir;  'twill  endure  wind  and  weather. 
Vio.  'Tis  beauty  truly  blent,  whose  red  and  white 
Nature's  own  sweet  and  cunning  hand  laid  on. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  L  6. 

Our  reason  is  first  stained  and  spotted  with  the  dye  of 

our  kindred  and  country,  and  our  education  puts  it  in 

grain.  Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  683. 

(c)  See  def.  9.^  To  break  the  grain.    See  break.— To 
dye  In  grain.    See  in  grain  (b). 
grain^  (gran),  V.    [<  ME.  grei/nen;  from  the 
noun.]    I.  intrans.  If.  To  bring  forth  grain; 
yield  fruit. 

It  floureth,  but  it  shal  not  greyne 
Unto  the  fruite  of  rightwisnesse. 

Gamer,  Conl  Amant.,  v. 

3.  To  form  grains  or  assume  a  granular  form ; 
crystallize  into  grains,  as  sugar. 

II.  Israns.  If.  To  produce,  as  from  a  seed. 

Certes  all  manor  linage  of  men  been  euen  liche  in  birth, 
for  one  father  maker  of  all  goodnes  informed  hem  al,  and 
all  mortal  f  olke  of  one  seed  are  greined. 

Testament  of  Love,  ii 

2.  In&reajm^,  to  free  from  grain;  separate  the 
grain  from,  as  wort. 

The  graining  of  wort  from  wheat  is  difficult  on  account 
of  the  tenacious  layer  of  grains. 

Thausing,  Beer  (trans.),  p.  198. 

3.  To  form  into  grains,  as  powder,  sugar,  and 
the  like. — 4.  To  paint,  etc.,  so  as  to  give  the 
appearance  of  grain  or  fibers  of  wood. — 5.  In 
tanning,  to  take  the  hair  off  of ;  soften  and  raise 

"  the  grain  of:  as,  to  grain  skins  or  leather. — 6. 
To  dye  in  grain. 

Persons  lightly  dipped,  not  grained  in  generous  hon- 
esty, are  but  pale  in  goodness. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Christ  Mor.,  i.  9. 
Kermes,  like  cochineal,  were  supposed  to  be  berries 
or  grains,  and  colors  dyed  with  them  were  said  to  be 
grained,  or  engrained. 

O'Neal,  Dyeing  and  Calico  Printing,  p.  302. 

grain^  (grUn),  n.  [<  Icel.  grmm^  the  branch  of  a 
tree,  a  branch,  arm,  point,  difference,  =  Sw, 
gren,  branch,  arm,  stride,  fork,  =  Dan.  gren., 
branch,  bough,  prong.    Doublet,  groirfi,  q.  v.] 

1.  A  tine,  prong,  or  spike.    See  grain-staff,  1. — 

2.  The  fork  of  a  tree  or  of  a  stick.— 3.  The 
groin. 

Then  Corin  up  doth  take 
The  Giant  twixt  the  grayns. 

Sraytan,  Polyolbion,  i.  496. 

4.  A  piece  of  sheet-metal  used  in  a  mold  to 
hold  in  position  an  additional  part, 
as  a  core.  Also  called  chapelet  and 
gagger. — 5.  pi.  An  iron  instrument 
with  four  or  more  barbed  points,  and 
a  line  attached  to  it,  used  at  sea  for 
striking  and  taking  fish.  In  the  United 
states  these  flsh-spears  are  made  in  many  pat- 
terns, with  different  numbers  of  prongs  or 
barbs,  sometimes  only  one  prong  and  a  half  • 
barb.  They  of  tenest  have  two  prongs,  each 
half -barbed  inwardly.  They  are  used  for  tur- 
tles as  well  as  flsh.  Among  seamen  the  plural 
is  commonly  used  as  a  singular. 

Another  amusement  we  sometimes  indulg- 
ed in  was  "burning  the  water"  for  craw-flsii. 
For  this  purpose  we  procured  apair  of  grains, 
with  a  long  staff  like  a  harpoon,  .  .  .  mak- 
ing torches  with  tarred  rope  twisted  round  Grains  with 
a  long  pine  stick.  Fiie  Prongs. 

R.  U.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  191. 
6.  pi.  A  place  at  which  two  streams  unite;  the 
fork  of  a  river. 

The  survey  of  1642  describes  the  Eedesdale  men  as  liv- 
ing in  sheels  during  the  summer  months,  and  pasturing 
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their  eattU  bi  the  grains  and  hopes  of  the  country  on  the 
Bouth  side  ol  the  Coquet,  about  WUkwood  and  Ridlees. 
Hodgson,  Northumberland  (1827),  quoted  in  Ribton- 
[lumer'B  Vagrants  and  Vagrancy,  p.  86. 

grains  (gran),  v.  and  n.  A  dialectal  (Scotch) 
form  of  groan. 

grainage  (gra'naj),  n.  [<  grairi^  +  -age."]  1. 
Duties  on  grain.— 3.  An  old  duty  in  London, 
consisting  of  a  twentieth  part  of  the  salt 
imported  by  aliens.— 3,  In  farriery,  certain 
mangy  tumors  which  sometimes  form  on  the 
legs  of  horses. 

grain-alcohol  (gran'aFko-hol),  n.  See  alco- 
Mlj  1. 

gram-binder  (gran'bin^dSr),  n.  The  binding 
attachment  of  a  harvester  or  reaper,  for  tying 
the  gavels  of  grain  into  sheaves.    See  harvester. 

grain-bruiser  (gran'br6"z6r),  n.  A  mill  for 
crushing  or  cracking;  grain,  used  in  preparing 
feed  for  cattle;  a  bruising-mill,  it  consists  simply 
ol  two  iron  rolls  of  different  diameters,  moving  together 
to  glTe  a  rubbing  and  crushing  action  to  the  grain  which 
passes  between  them. 

^ain-car  (gran'kar),  n.  A  box  railroad-car 
with  tight  inside  doors,  adapted  for  the  trans- 
portation of  grain  in  bulk.     Car-Builder's  Diet. 

grain-cradle  (gran'kra''dl),  n.  A  cradle  for 
cutting  grain.     See  cradle,  n.,  4  (/). 

grain-door  (gran'dor),  n.  A  close-fitting  mov- 
able door  on  the  inside  of  a  box-car,  by  which 
the  lower  part  of  the  door-opening  is  closed, 
when  the  car  is  loaded  with  grain  in  bulk,  to 
prevent  leakage.     Car-Builder's  Diet. 

grain-dryer  (gran'dri"er)j  n.  An  apparatus 
for  drying  grain  when  from  any  cause  it  has 
become  damp,  and  to  prepare  it  for  shipment. 
Many  different  forms  of  dryers  are  employed,  as  convey- 
ors, traveling  belts,  revolving  pans,  stirring  appliances, 
and  tubes  filled  with  deflectors.  In  all  it  is  the  aim  to 
keep  the  grain  in  constant  motion,  and  to  expose  it  in  thin 
films  or  streams  to  currents  of  heated  air.  Similar  ma- 
chines are  used  to  dry  spent  malt. 

grains  (gran),  n.  [F.,  a  seed,  grain :  see  grain^.'] 
The  eggs  of  the  silkworm. 

The  eggs  of  the  silkworm,  called  grame,  are  hatched 
out  by  artificial  heat  at  the  period  when  the  mulberry 
leaves  are  ready  tor  the  feeding  of  the  larvae. 

Enoyc.  Brit.,  XXII.  68. 

grained  (grand),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  grain\  ».]  If. 
Eough;  roughened. 

Though  now  this  grained  face  of  mine  be  hid 
In  sap-consuming  winter's  drizzled  snow. 

Shak.,  C.  of  B.,  v.  1. 
2t.  Dyed  in  grain;  ingrained. 

Thou  tum'st  mine  eyes  into  my  very  soul ; 

And  there  I  see  such  black  and  grained  spots. 

As  will  not  leave  their  tinct.     Shak.,  Hamlet,  ill.  4. 

3.  Painted  as  having  a  grain. — 4.  Formed  or 
divided  into  grains  or  small  particles. —  5.  In 
6ot.,havinggrain-like  tubercles  or  prominences, 
as  the  sepals  in  some  species  of  Mumex. — 6. 
Characterized  by  a  fibrous  texture  or  grain. 
Let  me  twine 
Mine  arms  about  that  body,  where  against 
My  grained  ash  an  hundred  times  hath  broke. 
And  scar'd  the  moon  with  splinters  I 

Shale.,  Cor.,  iv.  6. 
Grained  leather.    Same  as  grain-leather. 
grainelf,  n.    [Cf.  So.  girnel;  var.  forms  of  grain- 
er,  granary,  etc.]    A  granary.    Nares. 
grainerl  (gra'n^r),  n.   1 .  One  who  paints  in  imi- 
tation of  the  grain  of  wood. — 3.  The  peculiar 
brush  or  toothed  instrument  which  a  painter 
employs  in  graining.    Also  called  graining-tool. 
— 3.  A  Urivium  obtained  by  infusing  pigeons' 
dung  in  water,  used  by  tanners  to  give  flexibil- 
ity to  skins. — 4.  A  knife  used  by  tanners  and 
skinners  for  taking  the  hair  off  of  skins. 
grainer^t,  n.    [Cf.  graner,  granier ;  var.  forms 
of  garner,  granary.^    A  gamer.    Davies. 
He  wyll  brynge  the  wheate  into  hys  bame  or  grayner. 
Bp.  Bale,  Enterlude  of  Johan  Bapt.,  1538 
[(Harl.  Misc.,  L 110). 

grainering  (gra'n6r-ing),  «.    [<  gramer\  3,  + 
4ng^.']    Same  as  hating^. 
grainery  (gra'n6r-i),  re. ;  t^I.  grammes  (-iz).    [< 
grain  +  -ery ;  an  aeeom.  form  of  granary.]    A 
granary.     [Rare.] 

The  houses  consist .  .  .  oltbegraimery,wbeeewekeep 
the  rice  .  .  .  [and]  the  Indian  com,  etc. 

Umngatone'a  Life  Work. 

graining!  (gra'ning),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  gravnX, 
».]  The  act  or  process  of  producing  a  grain  or 
a  grained  or  fibrous  appearance  on  the  surface 
of  a  material;  the  appearance  so  produced. 
Specifically— (a)  The  milling  of  a  coin. 

Mr  Lowndes  tells  us  that  the  engines  which  put  the  let- 
ters upon  the  edges  of  the  large  silver  pieces,  and  mark  the 
edges  of  the  rest  with  a  graining,  are  wrought  secretly. 
Locke,  Further  Considerations  concerning  Money. 

It  is  called  by  some  the  unmilled  guinea,  as  having  no 
graining  upon  the  rim.  Leake. 
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(6)  In  paimtfyig,  the  act  or  process  of  producing  an  imita- 
tion of  the  color  and  arrangement  of  the  grain  or  fibers 
of  wood;  the  appearance  so  produced,  (c)  The  act  of 
grinding  lithographic  stones  togetlier  with  fine  sand  to 
give  a  certain  mat  or  grain  to  the  surface,  (d)  In  leather- 
maUng,  the  artificial  markings  on  the  surface  of  a  skin  to 
imitate  morocco  and  other  varieties  of  leather,  (e)  In 
bookbinding,  the  making  of  a  rough  or  fine  pebbled  sur- 
face, or  a  wrinkled  or  striated  surface,  on  leather  used  for 
binding  books.  (/)  In  watch-making,  a  similar  process 
applied  to  the  surface  of  movements,  etc.— Grainlng- 
colors.    See  color. 

graining^  (gra'ning),  n.  [<  grain^  +  -ing^.l 
1.  The  fork  of  a  tree.  [Prov.  Eng.]— 3.  The 
method  or  practice  of  taking  fish  with  grains. 
See  grain^. 

graining^  (gra'ning),  n.  [Origin  uncertain.] 
A  cyprinoid  fish,  Leudscus  lancastriensis,  found 
in  England,  especially  in  the  Mersey  and  its 
tributaries. 

graining-board  (gra'ning-bord) ,  n.  A  piece  of 
hard  wood  about  a  foot  in  length  and  4  or  5 
inches  in  breadth,  used  in  raising  the  grain  of 
leather.  The  under  side  of  it  is  somewhat  curved  in  the 
direction  of  the  length,  so  that  it  is  thickest  in  the  mid- 
dle.   Also  called  erippler. 

graining-plate  (gra'ning-plat),  n.  A  plate  of 
copper  engraved  with  a  pattern  which  is  trans- 
ferred to  damp  leather  by  pressure. 

graining-tool  (gra'ning-tel),  n.  Same  as  gram- 
er'^j  2. 

grain-leather  (grau'leTH'^er),  n.  Dressed  horse- 
hides,  goatskins,  sealskins,  etc.,  blacked  on  the 
grain  side  for  shoes,  boots,  etc. 

grain-mill  (gran'mil),  n.  A  mill  for  grinding 
grain ;  a  grist-mill. 

grain-moth  (gran'mdth),  n.  1.  A  small  tiaeid 
moth.  Tinea  granella,  whose  larvse  or  grubs  de- 
vour grain  in  granaries.  These  moths  have  nar- 
row, fringed  wings  of  a  satiny  luster. —  3.  The 
fly-weevil,  Gelecliia  cerealella.  [Southern  U.  S.] 

grain-oil  (gran' oil),  n.    Same  as  fusel-oil. 

grain-scale  (gran'skal),  n.  A  self-actingweigh- 
ing  and  counting  machine  used  in  elevators  for 
weighing  grain  of  all  kinds  and  recording  the 
total  amount  weighed. 

grainsman  (granz'man),  TO.;  pi.  gramsmen 
(-men).    One  who  uses  grains  to  strike  flsh. 

in^ain-soap  (gran' sop),  n.  In  soap-making,  soap 
in  a  nearly  solid  condition,  so  that  it  will  scarce- 
ly receive  an  impression  from  the  flnger. 

grain-staff  (gran'staf),  n.  If.  A  quarter-staff 
with  a  pair  of  short  tines  at  the  end.  HalUwell. 
—  3.  The  bough  of  a  tree.   Grose.   [Prov.  Eng.] 

grain-tin  (gran'tin),  n.  In  mining,  the  purest 
and  finest  white  tin,  smelted  with  charcoal, 
which  never  had  any  brood  or  foreign  admix- 
ture in  the  mine.    Pryce,  1778.     [Cornwall.] 

grain-tree  (gran'tre),  n.  In  her.,  a  plant  rep- 
resented with  large  green  leaves  and  bunches 
of  red  berries  at  the  top,  taken  as  emblematic 
of  the  plant  from  which  the  grains  called  kermes 
were  supposed  to  come :  used  as  a  bearing,  as 
by  the  Dyers'  Company  of  London. 

grain-weevil  (gran'we'M),  n.  A  rhynchopho- 
rous  coleopteran  or  snout-beetle  of  the  genus 
Calandra  (or  Sitophilus)  and  family  Calandridcs, 
which  injures  stored  cereals.  See  Calandra,  2, 
and  weevil. 

grain-wheel  (gran'hwel),  n.  The  outer  sup- 
porting wheel  at  the  end  of  the  finger-bar  of  a 
harvester.    See  harvester. 

grainy  (gra'ni),  a.     [<  grain^-  +  -y^.']    Full  of 
grains  or  com ;  full  of  kernels. 
We  watched  the  emmet  to  her  grainy  nest.        Rogers. 

graipi  (grap),  V.    A  Scotch  form  of  grope. 

graip2  (grap),  n.     [=  Sw.  grepe  =  Dan.  greb,  a 

dung-fork;  cf.grraipl,®.]  Adimg-fork.  [Scotch.] 

The  graip  he  for  a  harrow  tak's.        Bums,  Halloween. 

Graip  I . . .  That  is  what  we  call  a  three-  or  four-pronged 

fork  in  my  country. 

Geo.  MacBonald,  Warlock  o'  Glenwarlock. 

graith  (grath),  a.  [Also  E.  dial,  graid,  grade; 
<  MB.  graith,  greith,  grayth,  <  Icel.  greidhr, 
ready,  foee  (=  Goth,  garaids,  exact,  =  AS.  ge- 
rcede,  ready,  prompt),  also  (without  prefix) 
Icel.  reidhr  =  AS.  rcede  =  OSw.  reda  =  Dan. 
re^e,  ready:  SQei  ready. "]  1.  Ready;  prepared. 
[Now  only  prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch,  chiefly  in  the 
form  graid,  grade."] 

Of  his  cosyns  he  cald  kyde  men  two : 

On  Glaucon,  a  gome  that  graithe  was  in  armys. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  6084. 

2.  Straight;  direct;  free.     [Obsolete  or  prov. 
Eng.  and  Scotch.] 
Wallace  mycht  nocht  a  graith  atraik  [stroke]  on  him  get. 
Wallace,  iv.  76,  MS.    (Jamieson.) 
So  loue  ys  lech  of  lyue  and  lysse  of  alle  peyne. 
And  the  graSe  of  grace  and  graythett  wey  to  heuene. 
Piers  Plowman  (C),  ii.  201. 
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[Oraith  with  its  derivatives  was  formerly  very  common ; 
it  is  now  only  dialectal,  chiefiy  in  the  form  graid  or  grade 
igraidly,  etc.).] 
graith  (grath),  V.  t.  [<  ME.  graithen,  greithen, 
graiden,  gratlien  (pret.  groAthede,  etc.,  pp.  graith- 
ed,  etc.,  also  conte  graiede,  graied,  etc.),  <  Icel. 
greidha,  make  ready,  prepare,  arrange,  disen- 
tangle (=  AB.  gerdedan,  arrange,  dispose,  order, 
provide  f  or,= Goth,  garaidjan,  enjoin),  <  greidhr, 
ready,  free:  see  graith,  a.~\  To  make  ready; 
prepare ;  dress.  [Obsolete  or  Scotch.] 
He  bad  greithe  his  char  tul  hastily. 

Chaucer,  Monk's  Tale,  L  604. 
Leppe  fourth,  late  vs  no  longer  stande. 

But  smertely  that  cure  gere  wer  grayde. 
\  York  Plays,  p.  193. 

Gowden  graith'd  his  horse  before. 
And  siller  shod  behind. 

Young  Waters  (Child's  Ballads,  III.  89). 

graith  (grath),  n.  [<  MB.  graith,  graythe, 
greythe,  <  Icel.  greidhi,  preparation,  arrange- 
ment, <  greidha,  prepare,  arrange,  <  greidhr, 
ready:  see  graith,  v.]  If.  Preparation;  ar- 
rangement; manner  of  doing  a  thing;  the 
proper  course. 

Sire,  for  grete  6od[e]B  loue  the  graith  thou  me  telle, 

Of  what  myddelerde  man  mygte  y  best  leme 

My  Crede?    Piers  Plowman's  Crede  (B.  E.  T.  8.),  1.  34. 

3.  Apparatus  of  whatever  kind,  for  work,  for 
traveling,  etc. ;  furniture ;  equipment.  [North. 
Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

Then  up  got  the  baron,  and  cried  for  his  graith. 

Baron  of  Brackley  (Child's  Ballads,  VI.  190). 
Go  dress  you  in  your  graith, 
And  think  Weill,  throw  your  hie  courage. 
This  day  ye  sail  win  vassalage. 

Sir  D.  Lyndsay,  Squyer  Meldrum. 
Ridlng-gTalth,  equipments  for  a  horseman  and  bis  horse. 
— To  Uft  one's  graith,  in  mining,  to  collect  one's  tools ; 
throw  up  one's  employment  and  leave  the  mine. 
graithly  (grath'H),  a.  [Also  E.  dial,  graidly, 
gradely;  < MB.  *graithly, greithli;  (.graith,  a.,  + 
-ly'^.]    If.  Ready;  willing;  meek. 

Heo  grauntede  then  to  ben  at  his  grace. 

And  sone  aftur  that  gretnede  that  greithli  mayde. 

Joseph  ofArimathie  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  4. 

3.  Orderly;  proper;  decent.  [Prov.  Eng.,  in 
the  form  graidly,  gradely.] 
graithlyt  (grath'H),  adv.  [Also  E.  dial,  graid- 
ly, gradely;  <  ME.  graithly,  graithlich,  greithli, 
grethli,  grathely,  graidly,  greidVy;  (.graiHi,  a.,  + 
-ly^.]    Readily;  speedily. 

This  a  grete  of  the  Grekes  graidly  beheld. 

Had  meruell  full  mekyll,  macchet  hym  to  Ector. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  L  8612. 
Whan  this  worme  had  went  wislich  abonte, 
Hee  wolde  haue  gliden  in  againe  graithlich  &  soone. 
Alisaunder  of  Macedoine  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  1.  1012. 

graithnesst,  n.  [ME.  graithnes;  <  graith,  a.,  + 
-ness.]    Readiness;  skill. 

Your  graithnes  may  gretly  the  grekes  auafle. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (B.  B.  T.  S.),  1.  4609. 

grakle  (grak'l),  n.    See  graoMe. 

Grallse  (gral'e),  n.pl.  [L.,  stilts,  pi.  of  *gralla, 
contr.  ot*gradla,Cgradi,  go,  walk:  see  graded] 
1.   The  fourth  Linnean  order  of  birds;  the 


Grallee. — i,  Stork ;  z,  Heron ;  3,  Crane. 

waders,  including  forms  now  dispersed  in  sev- 
eral orders. —  3.  In  Merrem's  classification,  the 
larger  and  chiefly  altrieial  grallatorial  birds, 
such  as  herons,  ibises,  storks,  and  spoonbills, 
and  also  prseeocial  forms,  such  as  the  cranes. 
— 3.  An  ordinal  or  other  group  of  wading 
birds,  variously  restricted.  The  term  has  been 
transmitted  from  a  former  stage  of  ornithology,  and  no 
one  has  succeeded  in  defining  it  with  precision.  It  is 
often  discai'ded,  the  waders  that  had  been  placed  in  it 
being  then  distributed  in  three  groups,  called  Limicolce, 
thepreecocial  shore-birds ;  Herodianes,  the  altrieial  waders, 
as  herons,  storks,  and  ibises ;  and  Alectorid^s  or  Paludico- 
l(B,  the  prseeocial  wading  birds,  like  cranes,  rails,  and  their 
allies.  When  the  name  Orallce  is  retained,  it  usually  cov- 
ers the  first  and  third  of  these  groups,  and  may  be  briefly 
said  to  correspond  to  the  prscocial  wading  birds.    These 


Qrallse 

are  an  extensive  and  varied  series  ot  about  20  families. 
The  plovers,  Charadriidoe,  and  the  snipes,  ScolopadcUe, 
are  the  largest  of  these  families ;  and  more  or  less  nearly 
related  to  these  schizorhinal  charadriombrphs  are  the  Chi- 
onididce,  or  sheathbills ;  the  Thitiocoridce,  or  lark -plovers ; 
the  QlareolidcE,  or  pratincoles ;  the  Dromadidoe,  or  crab- 
plovers  ;  the  Hcetiiatopodid^  or  oyster-catchers ;  the  Jo- 
canidce  or  Parri4<iE,  the  ja^anas ;  the  Becurairostridoe,  or 
avosets  and  stilts ;  and  the  Phalaropodidte,  or  phalaropes. 
A  pair  of  holorhinal  families  ot  Grallce  are  the  CEdicne- 
inidce^  or  thick-knees,  and  the  Otididcs,  or  bustards.  The 
remaricable  gralline  genera  Eurypyga,  Rhinochetus,  and 
Mesites  are  types  respectively  of  three  families,  The  re- 
maining prsecocial  gralline  families  are  the  Qruidm  and 
RaXlidce,  or  cranes  and  rails,  with  which  are  now  asso- 
ciated the  AranMoB,  Psophiidce,  and  Cariamidw.  See  the 
family  names. 

Grallaria  (gra-la'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  grallce, 
stilts  (see  Grallce),  +  -aria.2  A  genus  of  for- 
mioarian  passerine  birds,  a  lea(flng  group  of 


Grallaria  rex. 

South  American  ant-thrushes,  represented  by 
such  species  as  G.  varia  and  G.  rex :  so  named 
from  the  great  relative  length  of  the  legs.  Vieil- 
lot,  1816. 

Gxallator  (gra-la'tor),  re.  [NL.,  <  L.  grallator, 
one  who  walks  on  stilts,  <  grallce,  stilts:  see 
GralUs.']  A  genus  of  gigantic  animals,  former- 
ly supposed  to  be  birds,  now  believed  to  be 
diuosauriau  reptiles,  known  by  their  footprints 
in  the  Triassic  formation  of  the  Connecticut 
valley.    Hitchcock,  1858. 

Grallatores  (gral-a-to'rez),  n.  pi.  [NIi.,pl.  of 
Grallator.']  1.  An  order  or  other  large  group 
of  wading  birds,  synonymous  with  Grallce  in 
any  of  its  senses.  [Little  used.] — 2.  In  Bona- 
parte's dichotomous  physiological  elassifioatiou 
of  birds,  a  subclass  of  Aves  (the  other  subclass 
being  called /»«es«ores),  containing  those  birds 
the  young  of  which  are  hatfthed  clothed  and 
able  to  run  about.  As  the  term  had  before  been  used 
in  a  very  diif erent  sense,  it  was  afterward  changed  by  its 
author  to  PrtBcoces,  and  contrasted  with  Altrwes.  It  cor- 
responds with  Sundevall's  PtUt^mdes. 

grallatorial  (gral-a-to'ri-al),  a.  [<  grallatory 
+  -al.l[  Pertaining  to  the  Grallatores  or  wad- 
ing birds;  wading;  long-legged,  like  a  wader. 

grallatory  (gral'a-to-ri),  a.  [<  L.  grallator,  one 
who  walks  on  stilts':  see  Grallator.]  Same  as 
grallatorial.     [Rare.] 

grallic  (gral'ik),  a.  [<  Grallce  +  -Jc]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Grallce;  gralline.     [Rare.] 

Grallina  (gra-U'na),  n.  [NL.  (Vieillot,  1816), 
<.'Li.  grallce,  stUts:"see  Grallce.]  1.  A  genus  of 
oscine  passerine  birds,  variously  located  in  the 
ornithological  system,  lately  placed  in  a  family 
called  PrionopicUe.  The  pied  grallina,  ff.  picata,  in- 
liabits  Australia.  It  is  entirely  black  and  white,  and  11 
inches  long.  A  second  species,  G.  bruijni,  Is  found  in  the 
Arfak  mountains  of  Hew  Guinea.  Also  called  Tanypus 
and  OraUipet. 

2.  [I.  c]  A  species  of  this  genus :  as,  the  pied 
grallina. 

gralline  (gral'in),  a.  [<  Grallce  +  -ine.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Grallce ;  grallatorial. 

The  large  order  of  the  Cliaradriomithes  has  split  into 
aquatic  and  grdtline  types.  Nature,  XTYTY  180. 

Grallipes  (gral'i-pez),  n.  Same  as  Grallina,  1. 
Sundevall,  1873. 

gralloch,  grallock  (gral'gk),  n.  [Origin  ob- 
scure.]   The  offal  of  a  deer. 

gralloch,  grallock  (gral'ok),  v.  t.  [<  gralloch, 
grallock,  n.]   To  remove  the  offal  from,  as  deer. 

In  the  stomach  of  a  stag  which  was  shot  in  the  Duke  of 
Portland's  forest  at  Langwell,  Caithness-shire,  tliere  were 
found  when  gralloched  the  brass  ends  of  tliirteen  car- 
tridges. St.  James's  Gazette,  1888. 

gramlf,  a.  [ME.  gram,  grom,  <  AS.  gram,  grom, 
angry,  fierce,  =  D.  gram-  (in  oomp.)  =  OS.  gram 
=  OB.Gr.  MHG.  G.  gram  =  Icel.  gramr  =  Sw. 
Dan.  gram  (cf .  Sw.  gramse,  hostile)  (hence,  from 
OHG.,  OP.  gram,  graim  =  Pr.  gram  =  It.  gramo, 
sad,  woeful) ;  akin  to  grim,  q.  v.  In  mod.  E. 
this  adj.  is  represented  by  grum,  q.  v.]  Angry; 
fierce. 

grami,  grame,  ».  [ME.,  also  grome,  <  AS. 
grama,  anger  (=  JIHG.  gram,  gloom,  sadness. 
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=  G.  gram  (>  OF.  grame,  gramme),  grief,  sad- 
ness; cf .  Icel.  gramir,  grom,  pi. ,  fiends,  demons ; 
ODan.  gram,  devil),  <  gram,  angry:  see  gram\ 
a.]   If.  Anger;  scorn;  bitterness;  repugnance. 

Ac  the  admiral  was  so  wroth  and  wod 
He  quakede  for  gra/me  ther  he  stod. 

King  Horn  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  71. 
Woot  heighe  God  that  is  above, 
If  it  [jealousy]  be  liker  love,  or  hate,  or  grame. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iii.  1028. 

3.  Grief;  misery.    [Obsolete  or  archaic] 
That  Ihesu  schelde  hem  fram  grame. 
Fro  dedly  synne  &  fro  schame. 

King  Horn  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  99. 
A  mannes  mirthe  it  wol  tume  unto  gra/me. 

Chaucer,  Canon's  Yeoman's  Tale,  1.  392. 

Whether  it  geyne  to  gode  or  grame,  wot  i  neuer. 

William,  of  Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3107. 
God's  strength  shall  be  my  trusty 
Fall  it  to  3;ood  or  grwme, 
'Tis  in  bis  name. 

D.  G.  Rossetti,  The  Staff  and  Scrip. 

gram^t,  gramet,  i>.  [<  MB.  gramen,  gramien, 
gromien,  <  AS.  gramian,  also  gremian  =  Goth. 
gramjan,  vex,  anger,  =  G.  gramen  =  Sw.  grama 
=  Dan.  gramme,  refl. ,  grieve,  repine ;  from  the 
adj.]  I.  trans.  To  vex;  make  angry  or  sorry. 
Grete  lew^s  thus  weore  gramed. 
And  dyede  for  heore  werkes  wyled. 

Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  132. 
Many  a  man  hit  gramys, 
When  they  begyu  to  sayle. 

Pilgrim's  Sea-Voyage  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  I.  3. 

II.  intrans.  To  grieve ;  be  sorry. 
I'Trolde  be  gladde  that  his  gost  myjte  glade  be  my  wordis, 
And  grame  if  it  greued  him. 

Richard  the  Reddess  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  Prol.,  1.  41. 

gram^,  gramme  (gram),  n.  [=  D.  Dan.  Sw.  gram 
=  G.  gramm  =  Pg.  It.  gramma,  <  F.  gramme,  a 
unit  of  mass  (see  def.),  <  LL.  gramma,  <  LGr. 
ypd/i/ia,  a  small  weight  (the  weight  of  two  obe- 
li), a  particular  use  of  Gr.  ypd/i/ia,  that  which 
is  drawn  or  written,  a  line,  letter,  writing,  etc., 
<  ypd^eiv,  write:  see  graphic,  grave^.]  In  the 
metric  system,  a  unit  of  mass,  it  is  defined  as  the 
thousandth  part  of  the  mass  of  a  certain  piece  of  plati- 
num preserved  at  Paris  and  called  the  Kilogramme  des 
Archives.  The  intention  was  that  the  mass  of  a  cubic 
centimeter  of  water  at  its  maximum  density  should  be 
one  gram,  and  this  is  very  nearly  true.  A  gram  is  equal 
to  15.432-i-  troy  grains.  Abbreviation  (by  an  international 
convention)  gr.  > 

gram^  (gram),  n.  [Anglo-Ind., prob. <  Pg.  grdk)  = 
Sp.  grano,  <  L.  granum,  a  grain,  seed:  see  grairi^. 
The  Hind,  name  for  chick-pea  is  chand.]  In  the 
East  Indies,  the  chick-pea,  Cicer  arietinum,  there 
used  extensively  as  fodder  for  horses  and  cat- 
tle, and  also  in  cakes,  curries,  etc. 

He  carries  a  horse-cloth,  a  telescope,  a  bag  of  graTn 
(part  for  himself  and  part  for  his  horse),  and  odds  and 
ends  useful  on  a  march. 

W.  H.  Russell,  Diary  in  India,  II.  346. 
Green  gram,  the  Phaseolus  Mungo,ls.rgely  cultivated  in 
India  as  a  food-crop.—  Horse-gram,  the  Dolichos  bifio- 
rus,  an  East  Indian  food-plant.— MozamblOLue  gram, 
the  Bamharra  groundnut,  Voa/n/izeia  subterranea,TeB&ai- 
bling  the  common  peanut,  and  imported  from  Mozam- 
bique into  western  India. 

gram.    An  abbreviation  of  grammar. 

-gram.  [=  D.  Dan.  Sw.  -gram  =  G.  -gramm  = 
F.  -gramme  =  Sp.  -grama  =  Pg.  It.  -gramma,  < 
L.  -gramma,  <  Gr.  -jpa/x/ia,  jp&/i/ia,  what  is  vmt- 
ten,  a  writing :  see  gram^.]  A  terminal  element 
in  nouns  of  Greek  origin,  denoting  'that  which 
is  written  or  marked,'  as  in  diagram,  epigram, 
program,  monogram,  telegram,  etc.  Formerly  and 
m  programme  still  often  written  -gra/mme,  after  the 
French  form.  In  the  metric  terms  decagra/m,  hectogram, 
etc.,  it  is  merely  the  word  gram^  in  composition. 

grama-grass  (gra'ma-gras),  re.  [Sp.  grama, 
creeping  cynodon  {Cynodon  Dactylon,  Pers.), 
also  creeping  wheat-grass,  dog's-grass  {Triti- 
cum  repens,  L. ).]  A  common  name  for  several 
low  grasses  which  are  frequent  upon  the  plains 
east  of  the  Rocl^  Mountains  and  from  western 
Texas  to  Arizona.  The  most  abundant  species  is  Sou- 
teloua  oligostachya,  also  called  megquite-grass  and  bugalo- 
grass.  The  name  is  also  given  to  species  of  Muhlevbergia 
and  Festuea,  common  in  the  same  region. 

gramary  (gram'a-ri),  n.  [Also,  more  archai- 
cally, gramarye;"<  ME.  gramary,  gramery,  gra- 
mory,  the  same  as  gramere,  gramer,  grammar, 
often  used  as  equiv.  to  'learning,  erudition,' 
and  hence  'magic,  enchantment,'  as  in  OF. 
gramare,  grimaire,  P.  grimoire,  a  book  of  con- 
juring or  magic,  hence  jargon,  gibberish,  an- 
other form  of  gramaire,  P.  grammaire,  gram- 
mar, and  therefore  identical  with  gramary.  The 
word,  in  the  spelling  gramarye,  was  revived  and 
used  in  the  second  sense  by  Sir  "Walter  Scott, 
whence,  like  glamour,  a  word  also  revived  by 
him,  and  ult.  also  identical  with  gramciry  and 
grammar,  though  not  hitherto  recognized  as 


gramlnifolious 

such,  it  has  spread  into  some  archaic  literary 
use.]  It.  Grammar;  hence,  learning  in  gen- 
eral; erudition. 

Cowthe  ye  by  youre  gramary  reche  us  a  drink,  I  should 
be  more  mery.  Toumeley  Mysteries,  p.  90. 

2.  Magic ;  enchantment.  [Obsolete  except  aa 
a  literary  archaism.] 

Wliate'er  he  did  of  gramarye 
Was  always  done  maliciously. 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  iii.  u. 
All  white  from  head  to  foot,  as  if  bleached  by  some 
strange  gramarye.  The  Century,  XXVII.  203. 

All  learning  tell  under  suspicion,  till  at  length  the  very 
grammar  itself  (the  last  volume  in  the  world,  one  would 
say,  to  conjure  with)  gave  to  English  the  word  gramary 
(enchantment),  and  in  French  became  a  book  of  magic, 
under  the  alias  of  grimoire. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  96. 

gram-centimeter  (gram'sen''''ti-me-t6r),  n.    A 

unit  used  in  measuring  mechanical  work,   it  is 

equal  to  the  work  done  against  gravity  in  raising  a  mass 

of  one  gram  tlirough  a  vertical  height  of  one  centimeter, 

,  and  is  equivalent  to  g  ergs  (3  being  the  acceleration  of 

gravity)  —  that  is,  to  about  980  ergs. 
gram-degree  (gram'df-gre"),  n.    In  physics,  a 
calory.    Also  called  gramr-water-degree. 
gramet,  n.  and  V.     See  gram^. 
gramercy  (gra-m6r'si),  interj.   [<  ME.  gramercy, 
earlier  grant  mercy,  graunt  mercy,  <  OF.  gram- 
merci,   grant  merci,  grand  merci,  lit.  'great 
thanks':   see  grand  and  mercy.     Sometimes 
falsely  explained  as  if  grant  were  a  verb  in  the 
imperative,  grant  mercy,  have  mercy !]    Great 
thanks ;  many  thanks :  used  interjectionally  to 
express  thankfulness,  sometimes  mingled  with 
surprise.     [Obsolete  except  as  a  literary  ar- 
chaism.] 

He  saith  nought  ones  graunt  mercy 
To  God,  which  alle  grace  sendeth. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  1. 106. 
Qra/unt  mercy,  quod  the  preest,  and  was  tul  glad. 

Chaucer,  Canon's  Yeoman's  Tale,  1. 145. 

For  many  of  them  they  bring  home  sometimes,  paying 

very  little  for  them,  yea  most  commonly  getting  them  for 

gramercy.  Sir  T.  More,  Utopia,  ii.  8. 

"  Gramercy,  Mammon"  (said  the  gentle  knight)^ 

"  For  so  great  grace  and  oSred  liigh  estate." 

Spmser,  F.  Q.,  IL  vii.  60. 

There  is  many  a  tool  can  turn  his  nose  up  at  good  drink 
without  ever  having  been  out  of  the  smoke  of  Old  Eng- 
land ;  and  so  ever  gramercy  mine  own  fire-side. 

Scott,  Kenilworth,  i. 

Gramlnacese  (gram-i-na'sf-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.] 
Same  as  Graminece. 

graminaceous  (^am-i-na'shius),  a.  [<  NL. 
graminaceus,  <  L.  gramen  (gramin-),  grass. 
There  is  no  proof  of  a  connection  with  E. 
grass,  q.  v.]    Same  as  gramineous. 

drraminese  (gra-min'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fern. 
pi.  of  L.  gramineus,  oi  or  pertaining  to  grass : 
see  gramineous.]  In  bot,  the  largest  order 
among  endogenous  plants  except  the  orchids, 
and  the  most  important  in  the  entire  vegetable 
kingdom,  everywhere  distributed  throughout. 
theglobe,and 
comprising 
300  genera 
andover  3,000 
species.  The 
stems  are  usu- 
ally terete  and 
hollow  between 
the  nodes,  and 
the  linear  leaves 
are  sheathing  at 
the  base  and 
two-ranked.  The 
flowers  are  glu- 
maceous  and  for 
the  most  part 
bisexual,  in 
spikelets  which 
are  variously  ar- 
ranged in  spikes 
or  panicles,  each  flower  having  a  one-celled  and  one- 
ovuled  ovary,  which  at  maturity  becomes  the  peculiar 
fruit  known  as  a  caryopsis.  The  species  are  generally 
herbaceous,  some  of  the  bamboos  only  becoming  arbores- 
cent. Besides  the  grasses  which  supply  food  tor  nearly 
all  graminivorous  animals,  both  wild  and  domesticated, 
this  order  includes  all  the  various  cereals  upon  which  man 
largely  depends,  as  wheat,  rye,  barley,  maize,  rice,  oats, 
spelt,  guinea-corn,  and  millet,  as  well  as  the  sugar-cane, 
sorghum,  and  bamboo.  Some  species  are  fragrant  ana 
yield  fragrant  oils,  and  others  furnish  valuable  matenal 
for  paper.     Also  called  Grami/nacece. 

gramineal  (gra-min'f-al),  a.  [<  gramine-ous  + 
-al.]    Same  as  gramineous. 

gramineous  (gra-min'e-us),  a.  [<  L.  gramineus, 
of  or  pertaining  to  grass,  <  gramen  (gramivr), 
grass.]  Grass-like ;  belonging  or  pertaining  to 
the  order  Graminem.    Also  graminaceous,  gra- 


Gramitua Flower  of  a  Grass,  much  mag- 
nified. (In  left-hand  figure  the  glumes  are  re- 
moved.) 


gramlnifolious  (gram"i-ni-f6'li-us),  a.  [<  I'- 
gramen  (gramin-),  grass,  +  folium,  a  leaf.]  m 
bot.,  having  leaves  resembling  those  of  grass. 


graminiform 

graminlform  (gra.-inin'i-f6rm),  a.  [<  L.  gramen 
{grandn-),  grass,  +  forma,  shstpe.}  EesemWing 
grass. 

graminite  (gram'i-nit),  n.  [<  L.  gramen  (gra- 
mirir),  grass,  +  -ifeS.]  A  grass-green  mineral, 
a  hydiated  silicate  of  iron,  allied  to  chloropal. 

graminivorous  (gram-i-niv'o-rus) ,  a.  [<  L.  gra- 
men (gramin-),  grass,  +  vo'rare,  eat,  devour.] 
Feeding  or  subsisting  on  grass:  said  of  oxen, 
sheep,  Horses,  etc. 

A  willow-pattern  sort  o'  man,  voluble  bilt  harmless,  u 
pure  herbivorous,  nay,  mere  grummivtyrous  creature. 

Cmiyle,  quoted  In  New  Princeton  Rev.,  II.  5. 

graminology  (gram-i-nol'o-ji),  n.  [<  L.  gramen 
(gramin-),  grass,  +  Gr.  -7u)yia,  <  Tikyeiv,  speak: 
see-ology.']  Atreatise  on  the  grasses;  the  bo- 
tanical science  of  grasses. 

grammalogue  (gram'a-log),  n.  [Irreg.  <  Gr. 
ypi/i/ia,  a  letter,  +  Myog,  a  word.]  In  phonog., 
a  word  represented  by  a  single  sign  (a  logo- 
gram), usually  the  principal  consonant:  as,  it, 
represented  by  |  (that  is,  t).    I.  Pitman. 

grammar  (gram'ar),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
grammer;  <  WE.'  grammere,  usually  with  one 
m,  gramer,  gramere,  gramour,  sometimes  gram- 
ary,  gramery,  gramory,  <  OF.  grammre,  later 
and  mod.  F.  grammaire,  f..  grammar  (of.  gra^ 
moMre,  m.,  a  grammarian),  =  Pr.  gramaira, 
gramawia,  a  popular  form  based  on  a  ML.  type 
*grammaria,  f.,  not  found,  the  proper  L.  and 
ML.  form  being  grammatica,  grammatice  (>  It. 
Pg.  grammatica  =  Sp.  gramdUca  =  OF.  grama- 
iique),  <  Gr.  ■ypa/i/mTiK^  (so.  t^xi"!,  art),,  grammar, 
learning,  criticism,  fem.  of  jpa/iiMTtKog, -pertaia- 
ing  to  or  versed  in  letters  or  learning,  <yp&fi/ia, 
that  which  is  drawn  or  written,  a  letter,  writ- 
ing, pi.  ypd/ifiara,  the  letters,  the  alphabet,  the 
rudiments,  in  writing,  letters,  learning,  <  ypdipeiv, 
draw, write:  see gram^, graphic, grave'-.  Under 
the  term  grammar  were  formerly  included,  more 
or  less  vaguely,  almost  all  branches  of  learning, 
as  based  on  the  study  of  language ;  and  from 
this  sense  of  'learning'  it  came  to  imply  pro- 
found or  occult  learning,  and  hence  'magic,  en- 
chantment,' in  which  sense  the  word  is  found 
in  the  variant  forms  grmnary,  gramery,  etc. ,  and 
glamery,  glamer,  glamour,  etc.:  see  gramary  and 
glamour.  See  also  glomery,  another  var.,  in  the 
lit.  sense.]  1.  A  systematic  account  of  the 
usages  of  a  language,  as  regards  especially  the 
parts  of  speech  it  distinguishes,  the  forms  and 
uses  of  inflected  words,  and  the  combinations 
of  words  into  sentences;  hence,  also,  a  similar 
aoooimt  of  a  group  of  languages,  or  of  all  lan- 
guages or  language  in  general,  so  far  as  these 
admit  a  common  treatment.  The  formerly  current 
classification  of  the  subjects  of  grammar  as  fivefold,  name- 
ly, orthography,  orthoepy,  etymology,  syntax,  BJiA  prosody, 
is  heterogeneous  and  obsolescent.  The  first  and  last  do 
not  belong  really  to  grammar,  though  often  for  conve- 
nience included  in  the  text-books  of  grammar;  orthoepy  is 
properly  .phonology  or  phonetics,  an  account  of  the  sys- 
tem of  sounds  used  by  a  language  and  of  their  combina- 
tions ;  and  etymology  is  improperly  used  for  an  account  of 
the  parts  of  speech  and  their  inflections.  See  these  words. 
Abbreviated  gram. 
Oramer  for  gurles  [young  people]  I  gon  f urste  to  write. 
And  boot  hem  with  a  baleys  but  gif  thei  wolde  leruen. 
Piers  Plawma/n  (A),  xi.  131. 

I  can  no  more  expoune  in  this  matere : 
I  leme  song,  I  can  but  smal  grammars. 

Chancer,  Prioress's  Tale,  1.  84. 

Kememher  ye  not  how  in  our  own  time,  of  al  that  taught 

grammar  in  England,  not  one  understode  ye  Latine  tongue? 

Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  723. 

Concerning  speech  and  words,  the  consideration  of  them 
hath  produced  the  science  of  Grammar. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  235. 

2.  Grammatical  statements  viewed  as  the  rules 
of  a  language  to  which  speakers  or  writers  must 
conform;  propriety  of  liiguistio  usage;  accept- 
ed or  correct  mode  of  speech  or  writing. 

Orammwr  is  the  art  of  true  and  well  speaking  a  language : 
the  writing  is  hut  an  accident. 

B.  Jonson,  English  Grammar,  i. 

"Varium  et  mutabile  semper  femlna"  is  the  sharpest 
satire  that  ever  was  made  on  woman;  for  the  adjectives 
are  neuter,  and  "animal"  must  be  understood  to  make 
them  grammar.  Dryden. 

3.  Atreatise  on  grammar.  Hence — 4.  Am  ac- 
count of  the  elements  of  any  branch  of  know- 
ledge, prepared  for  teaching  or  learning;  an  out- 
line or  sketch  of  the  principles  of  a  subject :  as, 
a  grammar  of  geography ;  a  grammar  of  art.— 5. 
The  formal  principles  of  any  science ;  a  system 
of  rules  to  be  observed  in  the  putting  together 
of  any  kind  of  elements. 

The  young  poet  may  be  said  to  have  reached  the  plat- 
form of  literary  maturity  while  he  was  yet  learmng  the 
gramma/r  of  painting.     W.  Sharp,  D.  G.  Bossetti,  p.  316. 
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Comparative  grammar,  grammatical  treatment  of  a 
number  of  languages,  comparing  their  phenomena  in  or- 
der to  derive  knowledge  of  their  relations  and  history  or 
to  deduce  general  principles  of  language. 
grammart  (gram'ar),  v.  i.  \=  OF.  gramairer, 
gfrawarer,  teach  ^ammar;  from  the  noim.]  To 
discourse  according  to  the  rules  of  grammar. 

She  is  in  her 
Moods  and  her  tenses :  I  will  grammar  with  you. 
And  make  a  trial  how  I  can  decline  you. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Laws  of  Candy,  it  1. 

grammarian  (gra-ma'ri-an),  n.  [<  MB.  grama- 
ryone  (Prompt.  Parv.) ;  ^  F.  grammairien  =  Pr. 
gramcM/rian;  as  grammar  +  -ian."]  1.  One 
versed  in  ^ammar  or  the  structure  of  lan- 
guage ;  a  philologist. 

I  do  not  demand  a  consummate  grammarian;  but  he 
[the  tutor]  must  be  a  thorough  master  of  vernacular  or- 
thography, with  an  insight  into  the  accentualities  and 
punctualities  of  modern  Saxon,  or  English. 

Lamb,  Ella,  p.  346. 

3.  One  who  writes  upon  or  teaches  grammar. 
grammarianism  (gra-ma'ri-an-izm),  n.  [< 
grammarian  +  -ism.]  The  principles  or  use 
of  grammar;  specifically,  a  pedantic  observ- 
ance of  the  rules  of  grammar.  [Bare.] 
grammar-school  (gram'ar-skSl),  n.  [<  MB. 
grammerschole,  gramerscble;  <  grammar  + 
school.  Ct.  glomery.']  1.  A  school  for  teaching 
grammar;  originally,  a  school  for  teaching  Lat- 
in, which  was  begun  by  committing  the  gram- 
mar to  memory.  Grammar-schools  were  the  succes- 
sors of  the  cathedral  and  cloister  Schools,  and  in  early 
times  were  established  by  endowment  in  most  of  the  prin- 
cipal towns  of  England.  Latin  and  Greek  were  the  chief 
subjects  of  instruction,  and  the  schools  became  places  Of 
preparation  for  the  universities. 

At  thys  present  tyme  there  be  ij.  prestos ;  where-of  the 
one  seruyng  the  cure,  and  the  other  teaching  a  grammer- 
eehole.  English  Oilds  (B.  E.  T.  S.),p.  260. 

Thou  hast  most  traitorously  corrupted  the  youth  of  the 
realm,  in  erecting  a  gra/mmar-school. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  iv.  7. 

All  the  gramimmr  schools  [in  1835]  belonged  to  the  Church 
of  England;  sons  of  Nonconformists  were,  therefore,  ex- 
cluded, and  had  to  go  to  the  private  school. 

W.  Besant,  Fifty  Years  Ago,  p.  164. 

Hence — 3.  In  the  system  of  graded  common 
schools  in  the  United  States,  the  grade  or  de- 
partment in  which  English  grammar  is  one  of 
the  subjects  taught.  The  more  common  practice 
recognizes  primaiy,  grammar,  and  high  schools;  some- 
times the  division  is  into  primary,  intermediate,  grammar, 
and  high  schools. 

After  passing  through  the  primary  grade,  .  .  .  the  pu- 
pil [in  the  United  States]  enters  the  grammar  school.  The 
time  required  to  pass  through  these  two  grades  averages 
about  eight  years.  At  this  point  the  education  of  many 
pupils  ceases,  while  others  continue  through  the  high 
schools.  Amer.  Cyc,  VI.  424. 

grammatest,  n.  pi.  [<  ML.  grammata,  <  Gr. 
ypd/ifiara,  letters,  the  alphabet,  pi.  of  ypd/ifia,  a 
letter:  see  gram^,  grammar.']  The  alphabet; 
elements,  first  principles,  or  rudiments  of  a 
branch  of  learning. 

These  apish  boys  when  they  but  taste  the  grcmvmates 
And  principles  of  theory,  imagine 
They  can  oppose  their  teachers. 

Ford,  Broken  Heart,  1.  3. 

grammatic  (gra-mat'ik),  a.  [<  OP.  grama- 
tigue,  grammatique,  a.  and  n.,  =  Sp.  gramdtico, 
a.  and  n.,  =  Pg.  It.  grammatica,  n.  (cf.  AS. 
gramatisc  =  G.  grammatisch),  <  L.  grammaticus, 
<  Gr.  ypa/i/iariKSg,  pertaining  to  or  versed  in 
letters  or  grammar  (as  a  noun,  Gr.  ypafifiaTindq, 
L.  gram-maticus,  a  grammarian,  ML.  also  a 
scribe,  notary),  <  ypa/i/jia,  a  letter,  pi.  ypd/j./iaTa, 
letters,  learning :  see  grammar.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  grammar,  or  the  structure  of  a  lan- 
guage or  languages ;  structured  as  regards  lan- 
guage. 

So  that  they  have  but  newly  left  those  grammatic  flats 
and  shallows,  where  they  stuck  unreasonably  to  learn  a 
few  words  with  lamentable  construction. 

Milton,  Education. 

To  judge  from  their  lexical  and  grammatin  character, 
the  [Maya]  dialects  [of  Guatemaltec]  have  evolved  in  the 
following  historic  order  from  the  parent  language. 

Science,  III.  794. 

grammatical  (gra-mat'i-kal),  a.  [=  D.  gram- 
matikaal,  <  F.  grammatical  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  gra- 
matioal  =  It.  grammaUcale  (fit.  G.  grammattka- 
lisch,  Sw.  grammati'kalisk,Da,-n..grammatikals'k); 
as  grammatic  +  -al.]  X.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
grammar:  as,  a  grammatical  rule,  error,  ques- 
tion, distinction,  etc.— 2.  Conforming  to  or  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  grammar:  as,  a 
grammatical  sentence.— Grammatical  accent,  in 
music.    See  accent,  8  (a). 

grammatically  (gra-mat'i-kal-i),  adv.  In  a 
grammatical  manner,  or  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  rules  of  grammar ;  as  regards  gram- 
mar or  the  structure  of  language. 
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They  do  not  learn  the  Coptic  language  grammatically. 
M.  W.  Lane,  Modem  Egyptians,  II.  318. 

grammaticalness  (gi-a-mafi-kal-nes),  n.  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  grammatical,  or  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  grammar. 

grammaticaster  (gra-mat'i-kas-tfer),  n.  [< 
ML.  grammaticaster,  a  scribe,  notary,  <  L. 
grammaticus,  a  grammarian  (see  grammatic),  + 
dim.  term,  -aster.]  A  petty  or  pitiful  gram- 
marian; one  who  insists  upon  the  minutest 
grammatical  niceties. 

He  tells  thee  true,  my  noble  neophyte;  my  little  gram,- 
maticaster,  he  does.  B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  i.  1. 

I  have  not  vexed  language  with  the  doubts,  the  remarks 
and  eternal  triflings  of  the  French  grammaticasters. 

Bymer. 

grammaticationt  (gra-mat-i-ka'shon),  n.  [< 
grammatic  +  -ation.]  A  rule  or  principle  of 
grammar. 

A  language  of  a  philosophical  institution, .  .  .  free  from 
all  anomaly,  equivocalness,  redundancy,  and  unnecessary 
grammatications.  Dalgarus,  Didascalophos,  p.  62. 

grammaticise,  v.    See  grammaticize. 

grammaticism  (gra-mat'i-sizm),  n.  [<  gram- 
matic +  -ism.]  A  point  or  principle  of  gram- 
mar. 

If  we  would  contest  grammatici»ms,  the  word  here  is 
passive.  Leighton,  On  1  Pet.  ii.  26. 

grammaticize  (gra-mat'i-siz),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
grammaticized,  ppr.  grammaticizing.  [<  gram- 
matic +  -dze.]  X  trans.  To  render  grammati- 
cal. 

I  always  said,  Shakspeare  had  Latin  enough  to  gram- 
maticise his  English.  Johnson,  in  Boswell,  an.  1780. 

II.  intrans.  To  display  one's  knowledge  of 
grammar. 

Qramm^ticizimg  pedantically  and  criticising  spuriously 
upon  a  few  Greek  participles. 

Sp.  Ward,  Mystery  of  the  Gospel,  p.  44. 

Also  spelled  grammaticise. 

grammatist  (gram'a-tist),  n.  [=  F.  gram- 
matiste  =  Sp.  gramdiista  =  It.  grammatista,  < 
ML.  grammatista,  <  Gr.  ypa/i/ianoT^g,  one  who 
teaches  letters,  <  ypa/i/iaTi^eiv  (>  ML.  gram- 
matizare),  teach  letters,  <  ypdfi/iaTa,  letters, 
rudiments:  see  grammar.]  A  grammarian. 
[Rare.] 

grammatite  (gram'a-tit),  n.  [<  Gr.  ypdfi/ia{T-), 
a  letter,  line  (see  gfam^),  +  -ite^;  in  reference 
to  the  lines  on  its  crystals.]  Same  as  tremo- 
lite. 

grammatolatry  (gram-a-tol'a-tri),  n.  [<  Gr. 
ypdfi/za(T-),  letter  (see  gram'^),  +  hnpela,  ser- 
vice, with  allusion  to  idolatry.]  The  worship 
of  words;  reverence  for  literalism;  in  a  fig- 
urative sense,  concern  for  the  letter  with  dis- 
regard of  the  spirit. 

The  worship  of  words  is  more  pernicious  than  the  wor- 
ship of  images :  grammatolatry  is  the  worst  species  of  idol- 
atry :  .  .  .  the  letter  killeth. 

R.  D.  Owen,  Debatable  Land,  p.  145. 

Grammatophora  (gram-a-tof'o-ra).  n.  [NL., 
<  Gr.  ypd/ifia(T-),  letter  (see  gram^),  +  -<p6pog, 
-bearing,  <  (pepeiv  =  E.  lear^.]  1.  A  genus  of 
lizards ;  the  grammatophores.  Dum4ril  and  Sib- 
ron. — 3.  A  genus  of  geometrid  moths.  Stephens, 
1829.     [Disused.] 

grammatophore  (gra-mat'o-for),  n.  [<  Gram- 
matophora.] A  book-name  of  the  Australian 
muricated  lizard. 

gramme,  ».    See  gram^. 

grammet-iront  (gram'et-i"6m),  n.  Same  as 
gromet-4ron. 

grammopetalons  (gram-o-pet'a-lus),  a.  [<  Gr. 
ypa/i/i^,  a  stroke  or  line  (<  ypd^eiv,  draw,  write), 
4-  iriTa'Aov,  a  leaf  (petal).]  In  bot.,  having  lin- 
ear petals.    Imp.  Diet. 

gramophone  (gram'o-fon),  n.  [<  Gi.  ypd/ifia,  a 
letter,  +  <l>uv^,  a  sound.]  An  instruinent  for 
permanently  recording  and  reproducing  sounds 
by  means  of  a  tracing  made  on  the  principle  of 
the  phonautogram  and  etched  into  some  solid 
material.  A  clean  metallic  or  vitreous  suriace  is  covered 
with  a  delicate  etching-ground,  and  upon  this  is  traced  a 
phonautographic  record ;  the  surface  is  then  subjected  to 
the  action  of  an  etching-agent,  which  eats  the  record-lines 
into  it.  (Seephonautograph.)  From  these  etched  lines  the 
sound  is  reproduced  by  means  of  a  stylus  attached  to  any 
sonorous  body.  The  instrument  was  invented  by  E.  Ber- 
liner. 

grampellt,  n.  [<  It.  grampella,  a  sea-crab.]  A 
kind  of  crawfish.    Plorio. 

grampus  (gram'pus),  n.  [In  the  17th  century 
spelled  grampasse  and  (accom.  to  L.)  grand- 
pisces,  pi.;  ME.  grapas,  grapeys,  grappays,  for 
*granpays;  <  Sp.  grand  pez  =  Pg.  gran  peixe 
=  It.  granpesce,  a  grampus,  lit.  'great  fish,'  < 
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L.  grandis,  great,  +  pisds  =  E.  fish:  see  grand 
aud  jfeftl.  Cf .  porpoise,  porpus,  with  the  same 
terminal  element.]  1.  A  cetacean  of  the  fam- 
ily DelphinUke,  subfamily  Delphinince,  and  ge- 
nus Phocmna  or  Orca,  etc.;  some  large  dol- 
phin-like or  porpoise-like  cetacean,  of  preda- 
tory and  carnivorous  habits. —  2.  A  cetacean 
of  the  family  Delphinidce  and  subfamily  Globi- 
cephalinw;  a  eaaing- or  pilot-whale ;  ablaokfish 
or  eowfish.  In  superficial  characters  it  resembles  the 
preceding,  and  grows  to  even  larger  size,  but  is  timid  and 
inoffensive.  See  cut  xmder  Olobicephalus. 
3.  leap.']  [NL.]  A  genus  of  grampuses,  contain- 
ing such  as  G.  griseus.  They  are  related  to  the  caa- 
ing-whaleo  (Qlobicephalus),  and  not  specially  to  the  pre- 


Cuvier's  or  the  GrayGrarapus  {Gramjius  grtseus}, 

daceous  grampuses  (Orca),  have  no  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw 
and  few  in  the  lower,  and  68  vertebrae.  There  are  several 
species. 

4.  The  dobson  or  heUgrammite :  more  fully 
called  water-grampus.  [Eastern  U.  S.] — 5.  A 
pursy,  puffy  fellow;  an  obese  person.  [Colloq.] 
— 6.  The  whip-tailed  scorpion,  Thelyphonus  gi- 
ganteus.  Also  called  ■mvle-Tdller.  nigger-JdUer,  and  in 
the  West  Indies  vinaigrier,  or  vinegar-maker,  from  its  acid 
secretion.    [Morida,  V.  S.] 

7.  The  tongs  with  which  the  blooms  are  han- 
dled in  a  bloomery.     [U.  S.] 

granadet  (gra-nad'),  ».    See  grenade. 

granadiert  (gran-a-der'),  n.    See  grenadier. 

granadilla  (gran-a-dil'a),  n.  [<  Sp.  grandilla, 
dim.  of  granada,  a'pomegranate :  see pomegrav,- 
ote.]  The  fruit  of  Passiflora  qvadrangula/ris, 
which  is  sometimes  as  large  as  a  child's  head, 
and  is  much  esteemed  in  tropical  countries  as 
a  pleasant  dessert-fruit.  The  name  is  also  given  to 
the  plant,  and  sometimes  to  other  species  of  PasnJUyra 
bearing  a  similar  edible  fruit.  Also  grenadUla. — Grana- 
dilla^tree,  the  Brya  JEbenus  of  .Tamaica,  a  leguminous 
tree  yielding  a  green  ebony. 

grauadot.  «■.    Same  as  grenade. 

Cfranadoes  without  number,  shipt  ofl[  under  colour  of 
unwrought  iron.  Marvell,  Works,  I.  528. 

granary  (gran'a-ri),  n.;  pi.  granaries  (-riz). 
[<  L.  granarium,  usually  in  pi.  graruwia,  a  gran- 
ary, <  granum,  grain,  corn:  see  grains.  Cf. 
grainery,  grainer^,  garner,  gimel,  doublets  of 
granary.]  A  storehouse  or  repository  for  grain 
after  it  is  threshed,  or  for  maize  in  the  ear;  a 
corn-house. 

The  wonderfull  fertility  of  the  soil  [of  Egypt]  is  rather 
to  be  admired  then  expressed ;  in  times  past  reputed  to 
be  the  granary  of  the  world.       Sandya,  Travailes,  p.  72. 

Let  rising  granuries  and  temples  here. 
There  mingled  farms  and  pyramids  appear. 

I'ope,  Imit.  of  Horace,  II.  ii  268. 

granatet  (gran'at),  n.  An  obsolete  form  of 
garnefi-. 

granat-guano  (gra'nat-gwa"n6),  n.  [Gr.,  <  gra- 
nat,  =  E.  grenade,  +  guano  =  E.  guano.] 
Guano  made  of  crustaceans,  as  Crangon  vul- 
garis, the  common  shrimp  of  Europe,  dried  and 
ground  without  steaming.  Q-reat  quantities  are 
made  at  Varel  in  Oldenburg,  near  the  North 
Sea. 

granatite  (gran'a-tat),  n.    Same  as  grenaUte. 

grand  (grand),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  grand,  graund, 
grant,  graunt,  rare  except  in  grant  mercy,  graunt 
mercy  (see  gram&rcy),  and  in  comp.  grandame, 
grandam,  graundmother,  grandmother,  gran^ 
syre,  grandsire;  <  OF.  grand,  grant,  F.  grand 
=  Pr.  grant,  gran  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  grande,  gran, 
great,  large,  grand,  <  L.  grartdis,  great,  large, 
grand;  of  persons,  grown,  aged,  old.  Not  con- 
nected with  E.  great.]  I.  a.  1.  Great:  large; 
especially,  of  imposing  magnitude ;  majestic  or 
sublime  from  size  and  proportion:  as,  a  grand 
mountain-chasm;  a  ^rrareii  building. 

I  have  ever  observed  that  colonnades  and  avenues  of 
trees  of  a  moderate  length  were  without  comparison  far 
grander  than  when  they  were  suflered  to  run  to  immense 
distances.  Burke,  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  ii.  10. 

3.  Of  very  high  or  noble  quality;  lofty  in  char- 
acter or  position;  of  exalted  power,  dignity, 
beauty,  etc.;  great;  noble. 

The  Stygian  council  thus  dissolved ;  and  forth 
In  order  came  the  grand  infernal  peers. 

Maton,  P.  L.,  ii.  607. 
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There  is  generally  in  nature  something  more  grand  and 
august  than  what  we  meet  with  in  the  curiosities  of  art 
Addison,  Spectator,  Ko.  414. 
The  grand  old  ballad  of  Sir  Patrick  Spence. 

Coleridge,  Dejection,  st.  1. 

And  thus  he  bore  without  abuse 
The  gra/nd  old  name  of  gentleman. 
Defamed  by  every  charlatan, 
And  soil'd  with  all  ignoble  use. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  cxi. 
Now  thou  'rt  thy  plain,  grand  self  again. 

Lowell,  Lamartine. 

3.  Principal;  chief;  most  important:  as,  the 
grand  master  of  an  order;  a  grand  jury;  the 
grand  concern  of  one's  life. 

Thy  grand  captain  Antony 
Shall  set  thee  on  triumphant  chariots,  and 
Put  garlands  on  thy  head,    Shak.,  A.  and  C,  ilL  1. 

'Tis  true  on  our  side  the  sins  of  our  lives  not  seldom 
fought  against  us ;  but  on  their  side,  besides  those,  the 
grand  sin  of  their  Cause.  Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  xix. 

No  grand  inquisitor  could  worse  invent 
Than  he  conmves  to  suffer,  well  content. 

Cowper,  Truth,  L  103. 

4.  Prime;  primal;  first;  original. 

What  cause 
Moved  our  grand  Parents  in  that  happy  state, 
Favour'd  of  heaven  so  highly,  to  fall  oS 
From  their  Creator?  Milton,  P.  L.,  1.  29. 

5.  In  geneal.,  as  a  prefix,  one  degree  more  re- 
mote in  ascent  or  descent:  as,  in  grandfather, 
grandson  (father's  father,  son's  son),  grandaunt 
(which  see),  grundnephew,  grandniece  (son  or 
daughter  of  nephew  or  niece),  etc. — 6.  Com- 
plete; comprehensive;  including  all  particu- 
lars :  as,  a  grand  total. 

The  mind,  indeed,  enlighten'd  from  above. 
Views  him  in  all ;  ascribes  to  the  grand  cause 
The  grand  effect.  Cowper,  Task,  iii  227. 

7.  Inmusic,  applied  to  compositions  which  con- 
tain all  the  regular  parts  or  movements  in  a  com- 
plete form:  as,  a  grand  sonata  (a  sonata  con- 
taining all  the  proper  parts  in  their  full  extent) . 
— Grand  action,  in  pianoforte-making,  an  action  of  the 
kind  used  in  grand  pianos.  See  piano. — Grand  almo- 
ner. See  oJmomeri.— Grand  Aiiny  of  the  Republic. 
SeerepaWic.— Grand  assize.  See  assize.— Granobarr^, 
in  guitar-  and  banjo-playing;,  an  effect  produced  by  laying 
the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand  across  all  the  strings, — 
Grand  climacteric,  commander,  compounder,  cor- 
don, cross.  See  the  nouns.— Grand  days.  Seedayi.— 
Grand  discount,  in  billiards.  See  discount,  4. — Grand 
distress,  in  old  Eng.  law,  a  writ  of  distress  issued  in  the 
real  action  of  quare  impedit,  when  no  appearance  had  been 
entered  after  the  attachment,  and  commanding  the  sheriff 
to  distrain  aU  the  defendant's  lands  and  chattels  in  the 
county,  in  order  to  compel  appearance. — Grand  duke. 
\^.granddue  =  T.t.granauai;  G.grossherzog.]  (os)  A  title 
of  sovereignty  over  a  territory  called  a  grand  duchy,  next 
below  that  of  king,  and  giving  its  holder  the  appellative 
"royal  highness."  The  title  was  first  created  by  the  Pope 
for  the  rulers  of  Florence  (afterward  of  Tuscany),  who 
reigned  under  it  from  1669  to  1869.  The  first  to  hold  the 
title  in  Germany  was  Murat,  created  Grand  Duke  of  Berg 
by  Napoleon  in  1806 ;  and  the  only  existing  grand  duchies 
are  those  of  Baden,  Hesse,  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  Meck- 
lenburg-Strelitz,  Saxe-Weimar,  and  Oldenburg,  belonging 
to  the  German  empire,  and  Luxemburg,  attached  to  the 
royal  house  of  the  Netherlands,  The  Xing  of  Prussia  is 
titular  Grand  Duke  of  the  Lower  Rhine  and  Posen,  and  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  of  Tuscany  (by  inheritance)  and  Cra- 
cow. (6)  A  title  used  for  the  rulers  of  several  of  the  princi- 
palities of  Bussia  in  the  middle  ages  (more  properly,  great 
princes),  and  since  for  the  sons  of  the  czars  of  Bussia,  de- 
scended from  the  grand  dukes  (great  princes')  of  Moscow. 
-Grand  hauberk,  juror,  jury,  etc.  See  the  nouns.— 
Grand  piano,  quarter,  seignior,  sergeanty,  stand, 
tour,etc.  Seethenouns. — The  grand  chop.  SeecAo^'*. 
—To  f  et  the  grand  bounce.  See  bounce.  =  Syn,  Grand, 
Magnificent,  Superb,  Splendid;  eminent,  majestic,  digni- 
fied, stately,  august,  pompous,  elevated,  exEdted,  lordly, 
princely,  glorious.  The  first  four  words,  so  far  as  they  are 
kindred  in  meaning,  appeal  primarily  and  strikingly  to 
the  eye,  but  also  have  figurative  senses.  In  original  sense, 
the  grand  is  great  or  vast ;  the  magnificent  makes  great  or 
magnifies ;  the  superb  is  lofty  so  as  to  overtop  surrounding 
things ;  the  splendid  is  radiant,  dazzling.  The  grand  sug- 
gests most  of  awe ;  the  magnificent,  most  of  pomp  and 
ostentation,  or  largeness  and  amplitude  of  effect  upon  the 
mind:  as,  a  magnificent  banquet;  a  magnificent  oration; 
superb,  most  of  superiority  in  some  way ;  splendid,  most  of 
successful  challenge  to  admiration.  AU  of  these  words  are 
often  used  colloquially  in  weak  hyperbole.    See  sublime. 

To  conquer  Sin  and  Death,  the  two  grand  foes. 

Milton,  P.  B.,  L  169, 

Far  distant  he  descries. 
Ascending  by  degrees  magnificent 
Up  to  the  wall  of  heaven,  a  structure  high. 

MUton,  P.  L.,  la  602. 

On  whose  breast's  superb  abundance 
A  man  might  base  his  head. 

Brovming,  A  Toccata. 

Vices  so  splendid  and  alluring  as  to  resemble  virtues. 
Macavlay,  Hallam's  Const,  Hist. 
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II. ».  A  grand  piano.  [Colloq.  or  trade-< 
grandt,  v.  t.  [Early  mod.  E.  graund;  ^^^. 
grandir,  F.  grandir  =  OSp.  grander  =  It.  gran- 
dire,  <  L.  grandire,  make  great,  become  great, 
<  grandis,  great:  see  grand,  a.  Ct.  aggrandize.] 
To  make  great.    Davies. 


But  yet  his  justice  to  extenuate 
To  graund  His  grace  is  sacrU^ons. 

Davies,  Summa  Totalis,  p.  a, 

grandam,  grandame  (grau'dam,  -dam),  n.  [< 
ME.  grandame,  graundame,  <  OF.  grande,  great 
old,  +  dam^,  dame,  lady.]  An  old  woman;  es- 
pecially, a  grandmother. 

Th'  old  Serpent  serv'd  as  Satans  instrument 
To  charm  in  Eden,  with  a  strong  illusion. 
Our  silly  Grandam  to  her  self s  confusion. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii.  The  Imposture, 
A  grandam's  name  is  little  less  in  love 
Thau  is  the  doting  title  of  a  mother, 

Shak.,  Kich.  IIL,  iv.  4. 
The  women  .  .  . 

Ciy'd  one  and  all,  the  suppliant  should  have  right 
And  to  the  grandam,  hag  adjudg'd  the  knight.        ' 
Dryden,  Wife  of  Bath's  Tal^  1.  312. 

grandaunt  (grand'ant),  n.  [After  F.  grand'- 
tante.]  The  sister  of  one's  grandfather  or 
grandmother:  in  the  United  States  generally 
called  great-aunt:  correlative  to  grandnephew 
and  grandniece. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  had  a  grand-aunt,  who  was  all  that  a 
Scotch  grand-aunt  should  be.    The  Century,  XXVII.  335. 

Grand-Banker  (grand'bang"k6r),  n.  A  vessel 
fishing  on  the  Grand  Banks  near  Newfound- 
land. 

grandcMld  (grand' child),  n. ;  pi.  grandchildren 
(-chil'''dren).  [<  grand  +  child.]  A  son's  or 
daughter's  child;  a  child  or  offspring  in  the  sec- 
ond degree  of  descent:  sometimes  used  loosely 
to  include  a  degree  more  remote :  correlative 
to  grandparent. 

My  wife  comes  foremost ;  then  the  honour'd  mould 
Wherein  this  trunk  was  fram'd,  and  in  her  hand 
The  grandchild  to  her  blood.  Shak.,  Cor.,  v.  3. 

Phllamon  Holland,  having  used  "little  nephew"  to  de- 
note the  kinship  of  Cyrus  to  Astyages,  has  l£e  side-note : 
"  Or  grandchild,  as  some  will  have  it." 

F.  Hail,  Mod,  Bug.,  p.  113. 

granddaughter  (grand' da "ter),  n.  ■[<  grand 
+  daughter.]  The  daughter  of  one's  son  or 
daughter :  correlative  to  grandfatlier  and  granct- 
mother. 

grand-ducal  (grand'dii'kal),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  a  grand  duke  or  a  grand  duchy:  as,  a 
grand-ducal  court;  grand-ducal  finances. 

Herschel's  discoveries  quickened  public  interest  in  ce- 
lestial inquiries ;  royal,  imperial,  and  grand-ducaZ  patron- 
age widened  the  scope  of  individual  effort. 

A.  M.  Clerke,  Astron.  in  19th  Cent,  p.  36. 

grand-duke  (grand'diik'),  n.  1.  See  grand 
dafce,  under  grand. — 2.  The  great  homed  owl 
of  continental  Europe,  Bubo  maocimus, 

grandee  (gran-de'),  n.  [Formerly  also  gramdy, 
grando;  <  Sp.  Pg.  grande,  a  nobleman,  <  grande, 
great:  see  grand,  a.]  1.  In  Spain,  one  of  a 
class  of  noblemen  of  the  highest  rank  and  great- 
est wealth,  created  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  endowed  with  extraordinary  privileges, 
most  of  which  have  since  been  abolished. 

Plough  deep  furrows;  to  catch  deep  root  in  th'  opimon 
of  the  best,  grandoes,  dukes,  marquesses,  condes,  and  other 
titulados.  Middleton  and  Rowley,  Spanish  Gypsy,  ii,  1. 
The  principal  grandees,  as  well  as  most  of  the  inferior 
nobilily,  .  .  .  presented  themselves  ...  to  tender  the 
customary  oaths  of  allegiance, 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa,,  i  & 

Hence  —  2.  Any  man  of  elevated  rank  or  sta- 
tion ;  a  nobleman. 

The  grandees  did  not  scorn  his  company; 
And  of  the  greatest  ladies  he  was  held 
A  complete  gentleman. 

Beau,  amd  Fl.,  Custom  of  the  Countxy,  ii  1. 
Under  no  circumstances  whatever  should  those  Whig 
grandees,  who  had  enslaved  his  predecessors  and  endea- 
voured to  enslave  himself,  be  restored  to  power. 

Macavlay,  Earl  of  Chatham. 

grandeesbip  (gran-de'sMp),  n.  [<  grandee  + 
-ship.]    The  rank  or  estate  of  a  grandee. 

I  think  the  Conde  de  Altamira  has  no  less  than  nineteen 
grandeeships  centered  in  his  person, 

B.  Swinburne,  Travels  through  Spain,  xliL 

grande-garde,  n.  See  grand-guard. 
grandeur  (gran'dur),  n.  [<  F.  grandeur,  OF. 
grandure,  orig.  prop.  *  grander  =  Sp.  grandor 
(Sp.  Pg.  grandura  appar.  from  the  F.)  =  It. 
grandore,  grandness,  greatness,  <  L.  as  if  "gran- 
der, <  L.  grandis,  grand :  see  grand.]  The  char- 
acter of  being  grand  or  great ;  specifieally,  that 
quality  or  combination  of  qualities  in  an  ob- 
ject which  affects  the  imagination  with  a  sense 
of  sublimity  or  magnificence, 

Bisnagar  is  the  second  City  in  Narsinga  for  Grandetiri 
and  Bravely. 

S,  aarke.  Geographical  Descript  (1671),  p-  32, 
His  grandeur  he  derlv'd  from  heaven  alone ; 
For  he  was  great  ere  Fort-une  made  him  so, 

Dryden,  Death  of  Oliver  CromwelL 

There  is  always  a  want  of  grandeur  in  attributing  gr^ 

events  to  little  causes,  ^dney  Smith,  m  Lady  Holland,  in- 


grandeur 

I  conf  esa,  what  chiefly  interests  me  in  the  annals  of  that 
war  is  the  grandeur  of  spirit  exhibited  by  a  few  of  the 
Indian  chiefs.  Bmeraan,  Hist.  Discourse  at  Concord. 

Size  is  not  grandeur,  and  territory  does  not  make  a  na- 
tion. Huxley,  Amer.  Addresses,  p.  125. 
=SyiL  Greatness,  majesty,  loftiness,  statelineas,  state,  dig- 
nity, aogustness,  splendor,  pomp,  sublimity.    See  grwnd. 

grandevi^t  (gran-dev'i-ti),  n.  [<  L.  grandce- 
vita(t-)s,  igrandwvus,  of  great  age :  see  gran- 
devous.']    Great  age :  long  life.     GlarwiUe. 

grandevoust  (gran-de'vus),  a.  [<  L.  grandw- 
vus,  of  great  age,  <  grandis,  great,  +  cewim,  age.] 
Of  great  age ;  long-lived.    Bailey. 

grandfather  (grand'fa"'TH6r),  n.  marly  mod. 
'E.graundfather:  < grand  +  father.  Ci.F.grand- 
pdre,]  A  father's  or  mother's  father;  an  an- 
cestor in  the  next  degree  aliove  the  father  or 
mother  in  lineal  ascent:  correlative  to  grand- 
son, granddaughter,  and  grandchild. 

grandfather-long-legs  (gran'd'fa'''TH6r-l8ng'- 
legz),  n.    Same  as  daddy-long-legs,  2. 

grand-guard  (grand 'gard),  n.  [OP.  grande 
garde. i  A  piece  of  armor  used  in  medieval 
justs,  consisting  either  of  an  additional  de- 
fense secured  to  the  breastplate  or  to  the  low- 
er part  of  the  tilting-armor  and  rising  above 
it,  or  o£  a  secondary  breastplate  attached  by 
springs  to  the  corselet  so  that  it  could  be  re- 
leased and  thrown  in  the  air  by  a  successful 
thrust  of  the  antagonist's  lance. 

Arc.  You  care  not  for  a  grand-guard  ? 
Pal.  No,  no ;  well  use  no  horses :  I  perceive 
You  would  fain  be  at  that  fight. 
Fletcher  (and  another).  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  iii.  6. 

grandiflc  (grau-dif'ik),  a.  .  [<  LL.  grandificus, 
<  L.  grandis,  great,  -1-  faeere,  make.]  Making 
great.    Bailey,  1727.     [Bare  or  obsolete.] 

grandiloquence  (gran-dil'o-kwens),  n.  [=  8p. 
grandilocuencia  =  Pg.  granditoguencia  =  It. 
grandiloquenza ;  a,3  gramdiloquen^t)  + -ce. 2  The 
condition  or  quality  of  being  grandiloquent; 
lofty  speech  or  expression ;  bombast. 

The  prophet  has  promised  them  with  such  magnificent 
words  and  enthusiastic  grandiloquence. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Mystery  of  Oodliness,  p.  271. 

He  [Van  Poflenburgh]  gave  importance  to  his  station  by 
the  grwndiloquence  of  his  bulletins,  always  styling  him- 
self Commander-in-chief  of  the  Armies  of  the  New  Neth- 
erlands. Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  312. 

grandiloquent  (gran-dil'o-kwent),  a.  [=  Sp. 
grandilocuente  =  It.  grandiloquente,  <  L.  grandis, 
great,  grand,  +  lociuen{t-)s,  ppr.  otloqui,  speak. 
Cf.  grandiloquous.']  Speaking  or  expressed  in 
a  lofty  style;  bombastic;  pompous. 

On  March  2, 1770,  there  was  a  scuffle  at  a  rope-walk  be- 
tween some  soldiers  and  the  ropemakers,  and  on  the  night 
of  the  5th  there  occurred  the  tragedy  which,  in  the  some- 
what grandiloquent  phrase  of  John  Adams,  "laid  the 
foundation  of  American  Independence." 

Leckp,  Eng.  In  18th  Cent.,  xii. 

grandiloquous  (gran- dil ' o-kwus),  a.  [=  Sp. 
grandihouo  =  Pg.  grandiloco,  <  L.  grandihquus, 
speaking  grandly  or  loftily,  <  grandis,  great,  + 
loqui,  speak.]  Same  as  grandiloquent.  [Bare.] 
grandinous  (gran'dl-nus),  a.  [<  L.  gra/ndvno- 
sus,  f uU  of  hau,  <  grando  (grandin-),  hau.]  Con- 
sisting of  haU.     [Bare.] 

grandiose  (gran'di-6s),  a.  [<  P.  grandiose  = 
Sp.  Pg.  grandioso,  <  It.  grandioso,  <  L.  gran- 
dis, great,  grand :  see  grand  and  -o«e.]  1.  Im- 
pressive from  inherent  grandeur ;  grand  in  ef- 
fect; magniftcen't;  imposing. 

Hardly  anything  could  seem  more  grandiose,  or  fitter 
to  revive  in  the  breasts  of  men  the  memory  of  great  dis- 
pensations by  which  new  strata  had  been  laid  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind.  George  Eliot,  Bomola,  xxi. 
The  tone  of  the  parts  was  to  be  perpetually  kept  down, 
in  order  not  to  impair  the  grandiose  effect  of  the  whole. 

M.  Arnold. 
Its  proportions  so  simple  and  grandiose. 

Lathrop,  Spanish  Vistas,  p.  112. 

2.  Characterized  by  self-display  or  bombast; 
vulgarly  showy  or  flaunting;  grandiloquent; 
swollen ;  turgid :  as,  a  grandiose  style. 

This  attenuated  journal  had  .".  .  an  aldermanio,  portly, 
grandiose,  Falstafilan  title.  Bvlwer,  Oaxtons,  x.  6. 

Now  and  then,  to  be  sure,  we  come  upon  something 
that  makes  us  hesitate  again  whether,  after  all,  Diyden 
was  not  grandiose  rather  than  great. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  63. 

grandiosely  (gran'di-6s-li),  adm.  In  a  grandi- 
ose manner. 

"  You  will  never  persuade  me  to  turn  my  back  upon  an 
old  friend  in  adversity,"  she  answers  grandiosely. 

R.  Broughton,  Second  Thoughts,  li.  2. 

grandiosity  (gran-di-os'i-ti),  ».  [<  P.  grandi. 
ositS  (=  Sp.  grandiosidad  =  Pg.  grandiosidade), 
<  It.  grandiositA,  <  grandioso,  grandiose:  see 
grandiose.']  The  condition  or  quaUty  of  bemg 
grandiose ;  bombastic  or  inflated  style  or  man- 
ner. 
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Thomson  grows  tumid  wherever  he  essays  the  grandi- 
osity of  his  model. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  276. 

The  good  doctor  [Johnson]  was  essentially  a  preacher, 
a»3  'n'rodiced  a  kind  of  essay  and  a  grandiosity  of  style 
which,  in  feebler  hands,  soon  wrought  the  decay  of  this 
species  of  composition.         New  Princeton  Bev.,  IV.  241. 

grandioso  (gran-di-6's6),  a.  [It.,  grand,  gran- 
diose :  see  grandiose.]  Grand :  in  musie,  a  word 
indicating  passages  to  be  so  rendered. 

Grrandipalpi  (gran-di-pal'pi),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  L. 
grandis,  great,  -I-  palpus,  in  mod.  sense  of 
'  palp.']  In  Latreille's  system  of  classification, 
a  group  of  caraboid  beetles:  so  called  from  the 
size  and  shape  of  the  outer  palp :  distinguished 
from  SuhuUpalpi. 

Grandisonian  (gran-di-so'ni-an),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  the  hero  of  a 
novel  by  Richardson,  who  designed  by  the  char- 
acter to  represent  his  ideal  of  a  perfect  hero,  a 
combination  of  the  good  Christian  and  the  per- 
fect English  gentleman ;  hence,  chivalrous  and 
polite,  especially  in  a  somewhat  excessive  and 
tedious  way. 

grandityt,  re.  [<  OP.  grandite,  <  L.  grandita{t-)s, 
greatness,  <^ro»dJs,  great:  see  grand.]  Great- 
ness; magnificence;  grandeur. 

In  a  I^nce  it  is  decent  to  goe  slowly,  and  to  march  with 
leysure,  and  with  a  certaine  granditie  rather  than  graui- 
tle.  Puttenham,  Arte  of  Bng.  Foesie,  p.  248. 

grandlingt  (grand'ling),  n.  [<  grand  +  -ling^.] 
One  who  affects  grandeur  of  style. 

But  he  that  should  perswade  to  have  this  done 
For  education  of  our  lordlings :  scone 
Should  he  (not)  heare  of  billow,  wind  and  storme; 
From  the  tempestuous  gramdlings. 

B.  Jonson,  Speech  according  to  Horace. 

grandly  (grand'li),  adv.    In  a  grand  or  lofty 
manner;  greatly;  splendidly;  sublimely. 
grandma  (grand'ma),  n.   A  colloquial  abbrevi- 
ation of  grandmamma. 

grandmamma  (grand'ma-ma'''),  n.  A  familiar 
term  for  grandmother. 

Your  prudent  gramd-vnarnivrms,  ye  modern  belles,  .  .  . 
When  health  requir'd  it  would  consent  to  roam. 
Else  more  attached  to  pleasures  found  at  home. 

Cowper,  Retirement,  1.  515. 

grand-mercyt,  interj.  An  earlier  form  of  gra- 
mercy.     Chaucer. 

grandmother  (grand 'muTH"6r),  ».  [<  late 
ME.  graundmother;  <  grand  +  mother.  Cf.  P. 
grand'mire.]  1.  The  mother  of  one's  father  or 
mother:  correla"tive  to  grandson,  granddaugh- 
ter, and  grandchild. 

The  unfeigned  faith  that  is  in  thee,  which  dwelt  first 
in  thy  grandmother  Lois,  and  thy  mother  Eunice. 

2  Tim.  i.  5. 
2.  By  extension,  any  more  remote  lineal  female 
ancestor. 

A  child  of  our  grandmother  Eve ;  ...  or,  for  thy  more 
sweet  understanding,  a  woman.  Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  i.  1. 

grandmotherly  (grand 'muTH"er-li),  a.     [< 
grandmother  +  -ly}.]     Pertaining  to,  resem- 
bling, or  characteristic  of  a  grandmother. 
A  gentle,  pensive,  grandmotherly  sort  of  way. 

Mrs.  Olipha/nt,  Ladies  Lindores,  p.  28. 

A  grandmotherly  being  who  thinks  a  student  can  do  no 

wrong.  Andover  Rev.,  March,  1885. 

grandnephew  (grand'nev"u),  n.  A  son  of  one's 
nephew  or  niece :  correlative  to  granduncle  and 
grandaunt. 

grandness  (grand'nes),  n.    The  quality  of  be- 
ing grand;  greatness;  grandeur;  magnificence. 
In  order  to  prove  to  any  one  the  gramdness  of  this  fabric 
of  the  world,  one  needs  only  bid  him  consider  the  sun  with 
that  insupportable  glory  and  lustre  that  surrounds  it, 

W.  WoUaston,  Religion  of  Nature,  v.  14. 

grandniece  (grand'nes),  n.  A  daughter  of  one's 
nephew  or  niece :  correlative  to  granduncle  and 


grandoH  (gran'do),  »i.  [L.,hail.]  The  treadle 
of  an  egg.    See  extract  under  gaUature. 

grandest,  n.    See  grandee. 

grandpa  (grand'pa),  n.  A  colloquial  abbrevi- 
ation of  grandpapa. 

grandpapa  (grand'pa-pS.");  '"■•  -^  familiar  term 
for  grandfather. 

grandparent  (grand'pSr"ent),  n.  The  parent 
of  a  parent:  correlative  to  grandchild. 

grandparentage  (grand'par'en-taj),  n.  [< 
grandpa/rent  -F  -age.]  Grandparents  coUee- 
lively;  also,  the  state  of  being  a  grandparent, 
or  of  having  grandparents. 

Certain  properties  of  the  law  of  frequency  of  error  were 
also  applied  to  family  likeness  in  eye  colour,  with  results 
that  gave  by  calculation  the  total  number  of  light-eyed 
children  in  families  differently  grouped  according  to  their 
parentage  and  grandparentage.       Nature,  XXXIX.  299. 

grand-pauncht  (grand'panch),  n.  A  greedy  fel- 
low; a  gormand. 


grange 

Our  grand-paun^hes  and  riotous  persons  have  devised 
for  themselves  a  delicate  kind  of  meat  out  of  com  and 
grain.  Holland,  tr.  of  Fliny.  xix.  4. 

grandp^re  (gron'par'),  n.  A  variety  of  the  co- 
tillion formerly  common. 

grand-piece  (grand'pes),  n.  [P.  grand&piSce.] 
A  name  of  certain  pieces  of  armor  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  The  grand-pieces  often  mentioned 
were  probably  the  genouilli^res,  cubitiferes,  and  pauldrons 
—  that  is,  the  pieces  added  after  the  coverings  of  the  limbs 
and  body  were  put  in  place. 

grand-relief  (grand 're-lef"),  n.  In  seulp.,  alto- 
riiievo. 

Grandry  corpuscle.    See  corpuscle, 

grandsire  (grand'sir),  n.  [<  ME.  grantsyre, 
grauntsire,  gransyre,  graunser,  <  OP.  grantsire, 

<  grant,  grand,  great,  old,  +  sire,  sire.]  1.  A 
grandfather:  used  for  both  men  and  animals, 
and  now  especially  in  the  pedigrees  of  horses. 

His  graunt-sire,  the  kynge  Adrian,  that  tho  was  livy  nge, 
counselled  hym  to  take  the  ordere  of  knyghthode. 

Merlin  <^  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  186. 

2.  By  extension,  any  lineal  male  ancestor  pre- 
ceding a  father. 

Some  sorcerer,  whom  a  far-off  gramdsire  burnt" 
Because  he  cast  no  shadow.      Tennyson,  Princess,  i. 

3.  In  change-ringimg :  (a)  One  of  the  methods 
of  ringing  the  changes  on  a  peal  of  bells :  sup- 
posed to  be  of  very  early  origin.  (6)  See  (ioM- 
lle,  n.,  9  (/). 

grandson  (grand'sun),  n.  [<  grand  +  son.] 
The  son  or  male  offspring  of  a  son  or  daughter : 
correlative  to  gran^ather  and  grandmother. 

He  .  .  .  left  his  coal  all  tum'd  into  gold 
To  a  grandson,  first  of  his  noble  line. 

Tennyson,  Maud,  x. 

granduncle  (grand'ung"kl),  n.  [After  P.  gran  d- 
oncle.]  The  brother  of  a  grandfather  or  grand- 
mother: in  the  United  States  generally  called 
great-uncle:  correlative  to  grandnephew  and 
grandniece. 

grane^  (gran),  v.  and  ».    A  Scotch  form  of  groan. 

They've  nae  sair  wark  to  craze  their  banes, 
An'  fill  auld  age  wi'  grips  and  granes. 

Bums,  The  Twa  Dogs. 

grane^t  (gran),  v.  t.  [Origin  obscure.]  To 
strangle. 

One  executioner  on  one  side,  and  another  on  the  other, 
graced  him  with  a  linnen  cloth  about  his  neck,  pulling 
the  same  untill  they  forced  him  to  gape. 

Pwrchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  112. 

granert,  n.  [Also  granier,  var.  grainer,  gramery, 
granary,  garner:  see  these  forms.]  A  granary; 
a  gamer. 

There  banquet-houses,  walks  for  pleasure ;  here  again 
Cribs,  graners,  stables,  bams. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  iii.  258. 
That  other,  if  he  in  his  Oramier  stores 
What  ever  hath  beene  swept  from  Lybian  flores. 

Heath,  tr.  of  Horace's  Odes,  i. 

grange  (granj),  ».  [<  ME.  grange,  graunge, 
grange,  <  OP.  grange,  granche,  grawnge,  P. 
grange  =  Pr.  granja,  granga  =  Sp.  Pg.  granja, 

<  ML.  granea,  a  bam,  grange,  <  L.  granum, 
grain,  com:  see  grain\  granary,  garner.]  If. 
A  granary. 

For  their  teeming  flocks  and  granges  full, 
In  wanton  dance  they  praise  the  bounteous  Pan. 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  175. 

S-f.  A  farming  establishment,  including  the 
farm-buildings  and  granary,  attached  to  a  feu- 
dal manor  or  to  a  religious  house,  where,  in  ad- 
dition to  its  own  crops,  the  grain  paid  as  rent 
and  tithes  was  stored. 

At  the  moated  grange  resides  this  dejected  Mariana. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M»,  iiL  1. 

A  grange,  in  its  original  signification,  meant  a  farmhouse 
of  a  monasteiy,  .  .  .  from  which  it  was  always  at  some 
little  distance.  One  of  the  monks  was  usually  appointed 
to  inspect  the  accounts  of  the  farm.  He  was  called  the 
prior  of  the  grange.  .  Mal&ne. 

3.  A  farm,  with  its  dweUing-house,  stables, 
byres,  bams,  etc. ;  particularly,  a  house  or 
farm  at  a  distance  from  other  houses  or  vil- 
lages ;  the  dwelling  of  a  yeoman  or  gentleman 
farmer. 

He  .  .  .  ledde  hym  forth  to  lauacrum  lex-dei.  a  graunge. 
Is  sixe  myle  other  seuene  by-syde  the  newe  markett. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xx.  71. 
What  tell'st  thou  me  of  robbing?  this  is  Venice ; 
My  house  is  not  a  grange.  Shak.,  Othello,  L  1. 

Fill  him  with  joy,  and  win  him  a  friend  to  ye. 
And  make  this  little  grange  seem  a  large  empire 
Let  out  with  home  contents. 

Fletcher  (and  another  7),  Prophetess,  v 
And  from  the  distant  grange  there  comes 
The  clatter  of  the  thresher's  flail. 

Bryant,  Song  of  the  Sower. 

4.  In  the  United  States,  a  lodge  of  the  order 
of  "Patrons  of  Husbandry,"  a  secret  associa- 
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tion  for  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  agri- 
culture. The  special  objects  of  the  order  are  the  re- 
moval ot  the  restrainta  and  baldens  Imposed  on  agricul- 
tare  by  the  commercial  classes,  the  railroad  and  canal 
companies  etc.,  and  the  avoidance  of  the  expense  caused 
by  the  middlemen  or  agents  who  intervene  between  the 
producer  and  the  consumer.  I'he  association  originated 
at  Washington  in  1867,  and  has  spread  over  the  whole  coun- 
try, but  is  most  numerous  in  the  northwestern  States. 
There  ai'e  local  and  State  granges  and  a  national  grange. 
Women  are  admitted  to  membership. 

We  quite  admit,  in  view  of  the  farmers'  granges  in  Illi- 
nois and  Wisconsin,  .  .  .  that  the  design  to  fix  the  price 
at  which  one's  own  labor  shall  be  sold  is  just  as  common 
in  the  Great  West  as  in  Europe. 
T.  Hughee,  quoted  in  Hinton's  Eng.  Radiiial  Leaders,  p.  119. 

The  organization  therefore  is  maintained  for  social  and 
economic  purposes,  and  no  grange  can  assume  any  politi- 
cal or  sectarian  functions.  Amer.  Cye.,  IX.  89. 
grange!  (granj),  V.  t.    [<  grange,  m.]    To  faim, 
as  revenue  or  taxes. 

This  rufflanry  of  causes  I  am  daily  more  and  more  ac- 
quainted with,  and  see  the  manner  of  dealing,  which 
Cometh  of  the  Queen's  straitness  to  give  these  women, 
whereby  they  presume  thus  to  grange  and  truck  causes. 
Birch,  Queen  Elizabeth,  I.  354. 

granger  (gran'j^r),  «.  and  a.  [Formerly  also 
graunger;  <  OF.  grangier,  granger,  a  farmer, 
bailiff,  <  grange,  a  grange :  see  grange.'}  I.  n. 
If.  A  farm-steward  or  -bailiff. 

TTnlesse  this  proportion  and  quantitie  of  mucke  be  gath- 
ered, plaine  it  is,  that  the  graunger  or  maister  of  husban- 
drie  hath  not  done  his  part,  but  failed  in  littering  of  his 
cattell.  Hottand,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xviit  23. 

2.  A  member  of  a  farmers'  grange  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  interests  of  agnoulture.  See 
grange,  n.,  4. 

The  time  has  now  come  when  the  Granger  can  be  looked 
upon  as  a  phenomenon  of  the  past,  and  treated  in  a  spirit 
of  critical  justice. 

0.  F.  Adams,  Jr.,  N.  A.  Eev.,  CXX.  395. 

3.  A  farmer ;  a  eountryman.  [Humorous,  U.  S.] 
II,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  grange  or  to  gran- 
gers; caused  or  promoted  by  grangers :  as,  the 
granger  movement. 

The  rash  granger  laws  of  more  than  a  decade  ago  firmly 
established  the  principle  and  the  right  ot  extreme  State 
supervision.  Contemporary  Bev.,  LI.  700. 

The  Granger  cases,  six  cases  decided  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  1876  (91 V.  S.,  118, 155, 165, 179, 
180, 181),  the  principal  ones  being  Munn  vs.  Illmois,  and 
Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Quincy  liailroad  Co.  vs.  Iowa : 
so  called  because  they  grew  out  of  certain  State  statutes 
passed  in  the  interest  of  the  grangers,  regulating  grain- 
elevator  tolls  and  the  charges  of  warehousemen  and  com- 
mon carriers.  The  court  sustained  the  constitutionality 
of  these  statutes,  aiflrraing  the  common-law  doctrine  that 
when  private  property  is  devoted  to  a  public  use  it  is  sub- 
ject to  public  regulation,  and  holding  that  this  right  is  not 
affected  by  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  United  States 
Constitution,  which  ordains  that  no  State  shall  "  deprive 
any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  pro- 
cess of  law." 

grangerismi (gran' j6r-izm),  TO.  [<  granger,  I.. 2, 
+  -ism.']  The  principles  and  methods  of  the 
grangers  of  the  United  States. 

grangerism^  (gran'jfer^izm),  TO.  [<  Granger  (see 
def.)  +  -jsm.]  The  practice  of  illustrating  a 
book  by  binding  up  in  it  engravings  taken  from 
other  books,  or  with  independent  prints,  water- 
colors,  etc.;  also,  the  resulting  mutUation  of 
books.  The  practice  became  popular  when  James  Gran- 
ger published.  In  1769,  his  "Biographical  History  of  Eng- 
land," which  incited  persons  to  mutilate  other  books  to 
illustrate  it. 

Grangerigm,  as  the  innocent  may  need  to  be  told,  is  the 
pernicious  vice  of  cutting  plates  and  title-pages  out  of 
many  books  to  illustrate  one  book. 

Saturday  Review,  Jan.  29, 1883,  p.  123. 

grangerite  (grau'j6r-it),  n.  [<  Granger  (see 
grangerism^)  +  -ife^.]  One  who  illustrates  a 
book  with  engravings  from  other  books,  or  with 
independent   prints,  water-colors,   etc.     See 


"He  was  not,"  says  Mr.  Hill  Burton,  speaking  of  the 
Eirkpatrick  Sharps,  "he  was  not  a  black-letter  man,  or  a 
tall -copyist^  or  an  uncut  man,  or  a  rough-edge  man,  or  an 
early-English  dramatist^  or  an  Elzeviran,  or  a  broadsider, 
or  a  pasquinader,  or  an  old-brown-calf  man,  or  a  Granger- 
ite, or  a  tawny-moroccoite,  or  a  gilt-topper,  or  a  marbled- 
insider,  or  an  editio  princeps  man."  These  nicknames 
briefly  dispose  into  categories  a  good  many  species  of  col- 
lectors. The  Bookmart,  July,  1883. 
grangerize  (gran'jer-iz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
grangerized,  ppr.  grangeriging.  [<  Granger  (see 
grangerism^)  +  -j^e.]  To  illustrate  in  the  meth- 
od called  grangerism. 

The  book  fWorks  of  Victor  Hugo]  -was  grangerized  by  the 
author  himself  as  a  gift  to  his  goddaughter. 

Mew  York  Evening  Post,  Dec.  18, 1886. 
It  proves  to  be  a  very  handsome  grangerized  copy  of 
Byron's  "English  Bards  and  Scotch  Kevlewers,"  the  pages 
mounted  on  large  paper,  and  profusely  interspersed^with 
water-colour  drawings  or  engraved  portraits  of  the  poets 
and  others  mentioned  by  Byron  in  the  famous  satire. 

Athenieum,  Oct.  9,  1886,  p.  468. 

grangerizer  (gran'jer-i-z6r),  n.    Same  as  gran- 
gerite. 
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Each  of  the  500  copies  will  be  printed  direct  from  the 
type ;  and  the  portraits  of  actors  will  be  paged  separately, 
with  blank  backs,  for  the  benefit  of  Gramgerizers. 

New  York  Tribune,  Jan.  18, 1889. 

gran  gusto  (gran  gos'to).  [It.,  lit.  '  great  rel- 
ish': see  grand  and  gusto.]  1.  In  painting, 
something  in  a  picture  very  extraordiiary  and 
calculated  to  excite  surprise. —  2.  In  music,  any 
high-wrought  composition. 

grani,  ».    Plural  of  grano. 

graniert,  n.    See  graner. 

graniferous  (gra-nif'e-rus),  a.     [<  L.  granifer, 

f  rain-bearing  (only  as  applied  poet,  to  iints), 
granum,  grain  (see  grain>-),  +  ferre  =  B. 
6eari.]  Bearing  grain,  or  seeds  like  grain :  as, 
graniferous  pods. 

graniform  (gran'i-fdrm),  a.  [<  L.  granum, 
grain^  +  forma,  shape.]  Having  the  form  of 
a  grain  or  seed. 

granilla  (gra-nil'a;  Sp.  pron.  gra-ne'lya);  to. 
[Sp.,  dim.  of  grana,  cochineal,  grain:  see 
grains.']  Small  orlialf-grown  cochineal-insects. 
See  grain^,  11. 

There  is  often  a  second  production  of  cochineal  before 
the  wet  season  sets  in ;  if  so,  it  is  scraped  off  with  a  knife 
and  dried,  but  it  is  of  inferior  quality,  and  is  sold  under 
the  name  ot  granilla. 

Calvert,  Dyeing  and  Calico-printing,  p.  208. 

granillo  (gra-nil'6),  to.     Same  as  granilla. 

granite  (grain'it),  to.  [=  D.  gramet  =  Gr.  i)an. 
Sw.  granit  =  F.  granit  =  Sp.  Pg.  granito,  <  It. 
granite,  granite,  lit.  grained,  <  granito,  pp.  of 
gramre,  reduce  to  grains,  seed,  run  to  seed,  < 
grano,  grain,  seed:  see  grainK  Of.  granate, 
garnet\  and  pomegranate.']  1.  A  rock  com- 
posed of  orthoolase-feldspar,  mica,  and  quartz, 
and  having  a  thoroughly  crystalline-granular 
texture,  while  orthoclase  is  an  essential  constituent 
of  true  granite,  triclinic  feldspars  are  often  present  in 
smaller  quantity.  The  mica  is  sometimes  white  or  sil- 
very (muscovite),  and  sometimes  dark-brown  or  even  black 
(biotite).  Both  varieties  are  occasionally  present  together, 
and  some  lithologists  call  only  that  variety  true  granite  in 
which  both  are  present.  While  granite  is  a  thoroughly 
crystalline  rock,  distinctly  formed  crystals  of  the  com- 
ponent minerals  are  rarely  seen  in  it,  except  on  the  walls 
of  cavities.  The  color  of  granite  is  somewhat  varied,  al- 
though in  much  the  larger  number  of  cases  the  predomi- 
nating tint  is  a  light  gray ;  some  varieties,  however,  are 
almost  as  white  as  white  marble ;  others  are  of  a  light- 
red  or  a  pink  color,  which  tint  is  due  to  the  predomi- 
nance of  a  rose-colored  feldspar.  Some  varieties  of  gran- 
ite are  very  massive  and  homogeneous  in  texture ;  hence 
this  rock  can  often  be  quarried  in  blocks  of  large  size. 
Granite  is  much  used  for  building' purposes  where  mas- 
siveness  and  durability  are  the  chief  requisites.  It  re- 
sists very  poorly,  however,  the  action  of  fire,  fiaklng  off 
and  crumbling  under  the  influence  of  heat.  Many  va- 
rieties take  a  fine  polish,  and  are  used  for  interior  dec- 
oration and  for  monumental  work.  Its  hardness  and 
coarseness  of  texture  make  it  unfit  for  statuary.  The 
theory  of  the  origin  of  granite,  and  its  relations  to  the 
distinctly  eruptive  lavas  on  the  one  hand  and  the  dis- 
tinctly stratified  rocks  on  the  other,  have  long  been 
subjects  ot  discussion  among  geologists.  Granite  has  of- 
ten been  called  a  "Plutonic"  rock,  to  express  the  idea 
generally  held  by  geologists  that  it  has  become  con- 
solidated at  considerable  depth  below  the  surface,  hot 
having  been  poured  out  of  a  volcanic  orifice  like  lava. 
Among  the  rocks  ordinarily  designated  as  granite  by 
quarrymen  and  others  there  are  many  varieties,  with  a 
correspondingly  varied  scientific  nomenclature.  Of  these 
varieties  and  names  the  following  are  tiie  more  impor- 
tant: pegmatite,  which  includes  the  granites  in  which  the 
component  materials  are  present  in  crystalline  masses  of 
large  dimensions ;  porphyritic  granite,  a  variety  with  dis- 
tinct crystals  of  feldspar  scattered  through  a  fine-grained 
materifd;  graphic  granite,  in  which  the  quartz  has  as- 
sumed forms  somewhat  resembling  Hebrew  characters ; 
syenite,  syenitic  "ranite,  hornMende  granite,  or  amphibole 
granite,  a  rock  m  which  hornblende  occurs  in  addition 
to  the  other  normal  constituents  of  granitCj  the  most 
famous  locality  of  which  variety  is  Syene,  in  upper 
Egypt,  from  which  the  name  is  derived  (see  syenite  for 
the  more  modern  application  of  this  name);  granitite, 
a  granite  in  which  only  a  dark-colored  variety  of  mica  oc- 
curs ;  granulite,  a  fine-grained  granite  with  red  garnets ; 
and  greisen,  a  granitic  rock  nearly  or  quite  destitute  of 
feldspar,  interesting  from  its  frequent  association  with  val- 
uable minerals  and  metalliferous  ores,  especially  those  of 
tin.  See  granitite,  granulite,  pegmatite,  and  greisen  tor 
fuller  definitions  of  these  words. 

2.  A  kind  of  rough-grained  water-ice  or  sher- 
bet. Also  called  roek-punch  and  rook  ice-cream. 
See  the  extract. 

Granites  .  .  .  must  be  frozen  without  beating,  or  even 
much  stirring,  as  the  design  is  to  have  a  rough,  icy  sub- 
stance. New  York  Tribune,  April  7, 1887. 

3.  Same  as  granite^are Granite  City,  Aberdeen 

in  Scotland :  so  called  because  most  of  the  buildings  are  of 
granite,  which  is  worked  extensively  in  the  neighborhood. 
—  Granite  State,  New  Hampshire,  V.  S. :  so  called  from 
the  prevalence  of  granite  In  it. 

granitel,  granitelle  (gran'i-tel),  m.  [Dim.  of 
granite.]    Same  as  pegmatite. 

granite-porphyry  (gran'it-p6r''''fi-ri),  to.  A  rock 
consisting  of  a  fine-grained,  holocrystaUine 
base,  through  which  the  ordinary  constituents 
of  granite  are  scattered  in  more  or  less  regular 
crystalline  forms,     it  is  closely  connected  with  and 
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passes  into  porphyritic  granite  and  quartz-porphyry.  See 
granite,  1,  and  porphyry, 

granite-'ware  (gran'it-war),  n.  1.  Any  fine 
pottery  decorated  by  a  more  or  less  exact  imi- 
tation of  the  speckled  surface  Of  granite  |  spe- 
cifically, one  of  Josiah  Wedgwood's  pebble- 
wares,  described  by  him  in  1770  as  "barely 
sprinkled  with  blue  and  ornaments  gUt."  See 
pebbleware. — 2.  A  fine  pottery  similar  to  iron- 
stone china,  referring  to  its  supposed  hardness. 
[Trade-name.  ] — 3.  A  variety  of  enameled  iron- 
ware much  used  for  utensils  of  cookery,  in  which 
the  enamel  is  gray  and  stone-like,  and  very  du- 
rable. 

granitic  (gra-nit'ik),  a.  [<  granite  +  4c.]  1. 
Made  or  formed  of  granite;  having  the  texture 
or  composition  of  granite.    See  granite,  1,  and 


In  the  iron  age  we  find  gramitic  hlUs  shaped  or  exca- 
vated into  temples. 

JS.  D.  Cope,  Origin  of  the  Fittesti  p.  162. 

2.  Resembling  granite  in  some  of  its  proper- 
ties.    [Rare.] 

The  gramitie,  patriarchal  figure  ot  Job,  round  which  con- 
centrates the  interest  of  the  play,  is  strikingly  conceived. 
Edvabvirgh  Bev.,  CLXIII.  137. 

granitical  (gra-nit'i-kal),  a.  [<  gramitie  +  -al.] 
Same  as  granitic.    [Rare.] 

graniticoline  (gran-i-tik'o-lin),  a.  [<  granite 
+  L.  eolere,  inhabit,  +  -ine^.]  In  Uchenology, 
growing  upon  or  attached  to  granite. 

granitiflcation  (gra-nifi-fi-ka'shon),  TO.  [<gra~ 
nitify:  see  -ficatiori.]  The  act  of  forming  into 
granite,  or  the  state  or  process  of  being  formed 
into  granite. 

granitiform  (gra-nit'i-f6rm),  a.  Having  the 
form  of  granite ;  resembling  granite  in  8tmC7 
ture  or  shape. 

granitify  (gra-nit'i-fi),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  gra- 
nitified,  ppr.  granitifying.  [<  granite  +  -Ufy.] 
To  form  into  granite. 

granitite  (gran'i-tit),  n.  [<  granite  +  4teK] 
A  rock  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  some  reddish 
orthoclase  with  a  considerably  smaller  amount 
of  oligoclase,  together  with  a  little  quartz  and- 
dark-green  magnesian  mica,  itosenhusch  calls 
true  granite  that  which  contains  both  dork-  and  light- 
colored  mica,  and  granitite  that  in  which  only  the  former 
occurs. 

granitoid  (gran'i-toid),  a.  [<  granite  +  -oid.] 
Like  granite;  holocrystaUine:  applied  in  lithpl- 
ogy  to  rooks  without  an  amorphous  ground- 
mass,  but  entirely  made  up  of  crystalline  com- 
ponents, whether  visible  with  or  without  the  aid 
of  the  microscope.  Granite  is  the  typical  rock 
of  this  class.— Granitoid  or  granitic  Btructiire.  See 
structure. 

granitone  (gran'i-ton),  to.  [<  granite  +  -one.] 
See  gabbro. 

Grani'vorset  (gra-niv'o-re),  to.  pi.  [NL.,  fem. 
pi.  of  granivortis:  see  grardvorov^.]  A  group 
of  granivorous  birds. 

granivorous  (gra-niv'o-ms),  a.  [<  NL.  grani- 
vorus,<  L.  granum,  grain, -^  vorare,  eat,  devour.] 
Eating  grain ;  feeding  or  subsisting  on  seeds : 
as,  granivorous  birds. 

grannamt  (gran'am),  to.  [Corruption  of  gran- 
dam,  q.  v.]    Same  as  grandam. 

Old  men  1'  the  house,  of  fifty,  call  me  grannam. 

Beau:  and  Fl.,  Scornful  Lady,  iv.  1. 
Ghosts  never  walk  till  after  midnight^  if 
I  may  believe  my  grannam. 
Fletcher  (and  Massinger  7),  Lovers'  Progress,  iv.  2. 

granny  (gran'i), TO.;  yl.  grannies {-iz).  [A child- 
ish abbr.  otgrannam,  grandam,  or  grandmother.] 

1.  A  grandmother;  an  old  woman.    [Colloq. 
and  low.] 

"  Fairly  good  holy  images  thou  hast  here,  gra/imy;  keep 
them  in  good  order,"  said  I  to  the  old  woman. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVnL  376. 

2.  A  duck,  the  south-southerly  or  old-wife. 
More  fully,  old  granny.    [New  Jersey,  tJ.  S.] 

granny' s-knot,  granny-lmot  (gran'iz-,  gran'i- 
not),  ?j.  Naut.,  a  knot  differing  from  a  reef  or 
square  knot  in  having  the  second  part  crossed 
the  wrong  way:  derided  by  seamen  because  it 
is  difficult  to  untie  when  jammed. 

grano  (gra'no),  TO. ;  pi.  grani  (-ne).  [It,  lit.  a 
grain,  <  'Ll.  granum,  grain:  see^rafel.]  A  money 
of  account  in  Malta,  equal  to  about  one  twelfth 
of  an  English  penny. 

granonst,  »•  pi-  [<  OF.  grenon,  gremn,  gre- 
gnon,  grignon,  guernon,  gernon,  gerwm,,  mus- 
tache, wluskers.]  The  whiskers  of  a  cat.  Top- 
sell,  p.  104.     (JSalliwell.) 

granophyre  (gran 'a -fir),  n.  [<  L.  granum, 
grain  (cf .  granite),  +'(por)pliyr(ites),  porphyry.] 
In  lithol.,  the  ground-mass  of  the  porphyntio 
rocks  when  this  is  made  up  either  entirely  or 
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almost  entirely  of  a  crygtalline  mixture  of  the 
component  minerals.  The  term  was  introduced  by 
Vogelsang.  For  a  rook  having  an  imperfectly  crystallized 
magma  as  its  ground-mass,  the  same  author  proposed  the 
terta/elsophyre,  and  lor  an  entirely  vitreous  magma,  vitro- 
phyre.  The  granophyre  texture  is  analogous  to  the  gra- 
nitic or  granitoid  in  the  granitic  family  of  rocks. 

granophyric  (gran-o-fir'ik),  a.  [<  granophyre 
+  -ieV]  Belated  to  or  belonging  to  that  kind 
of  structure  called  granophyre. 

granose  (gra'nos),  a.  [<  L.  granosus,  full  of 
grain,  <  grarmm,  grain :  see  grrami.]  In  entom., 
having  the  form  of  a  string  of  grains  or  beads ; 
moniluorm,  as  the  antennee  of  many  insects. 

granti  (grant),  V.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  graunt; 
<  ME.  granten,  graunten,  granUen,  grauntien,  < 
OP.  granter,  graanter,  graaunter,  graimter,gran- 
Uer  (AP.  granter,  graunter),  greanter,  the  same 
(with  irreg.  change  of  c  to  g,  perhaps  due  to 
association  with  OP.  garantir,  guarantee)  as 
OP.  eraanter,  creanter,  cranter, j)romise,  assxire, 
guarantee,  confirm,  ratify,  <  ML.  as  if  *oreden- 
tare  (found  only  in  the  form  ereantwre,  a  reflex 
of  the  OP.),  <  L.  ereden{t-)s  (>  OP.  creant),  ppr. 
of  eredere,  believe,  trust:  see  credent,  credit, 
ereant\  creance.']  I.  trans.  1.  To  transfer  the 
title  or  possession  of  in  any  formal  way,  spe- 
cifically for  a  sufficient  or  valuable  considera- 
tion; give  or  make  over;  especially,  to  convey 
by  deed  or  writing. 
Grant  me  the  place  of  this  threshing-floor. 

1  Chron.  xxi.  22. 

The  commons  .  .  .  granted  a  tenth  of  the  revenue  and 

income  not  belonging  to  the  lords  of  parliatnent ;  and  the 

lords  .  .  .  followed  it  up  with  a  similar  grant  from  their 

own  property.  StvMs,  Const.  Hist.,  §  370. 

2.  To  bestow  or  confer,  particularly  in  answer 
to  prayer  or  request. 

Now  God,  that  all  thynge  giveth,  graunte  hus  souie  reste. 

Piera  Ploumum. 
Thou  hast  granted  me  life  and  favour.  Job  x.  12. 

3t.  To  allow;  permit. 

Though  attempered  wepyng  be  graunted,  outrageous 
wepyng  certes  is  defended.      Chaucer,  Tale  of  Melibeus. 

4t.  To  assent  to ;  answer  in  the  affirmative. 

She  grawitede  him ;  ther  was  noon  other  grace. 

Chwucer,  Good  Women,  1.  266& 

5.  To  admit  to  be  true ;  concede,  as  something 
obvious  or  not  required  to  be  proved ;  accept  or 
concede  without  proof. 

'Tis  a  rule  that  holds  forever  true. 
Grant  me  discernment^  and  1  grant  it  you. 

Cowper,  Progress  of  Error,  1.  535. 
I  grant  him  brave. 
But  wild  as  Bracklinn's  thundering  wave. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  1.,  ii.  14. 

To  grant  an  annuity.  See  annuity.— To  take  for 
granted,  to  assume  the  existence  or  truth  of ;  believe  or 
credit  without  confirmative  evidence  or  positive  know- 
ledge :  as,  I  took  his  qualifications /or  granted. 

She  took  it  for  granted  that  her  companion  was  familiar 
with  every  slope  and  corrie  of  these  Lochaber  hills. 

W.  Black,  In  Far  Lochaber,  iii. 

=Spi.  1  and  2.  Confer,  Bestow,  etc.    See  givel. 

n.t  intrans.  To  consent;  assent;  give  per- 
mission or  countenance. 

The  barons  yal  hym  counseile  flrste  to  assaile  the  Duke, 
and  therto  the  kynge  gramnted. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  70. 

The  soldiers  should  have  toas'd  me  on  their  pikes 
Before  I  would  have  granted  to  that  act. 

5Aa«:.,  3Hen.VI.,l.l. 

grant!  (grant),  n.     [<  ME.  grant,  graunt,  <  OF. 

grant,  graant,  graunt,  greant,  creant,  crant,  m. 

(also  graante,  creante,  crante,  f.)  (ML.  grantwm), 

a  promise,  assurance,  engagement;  from  the 

verb.]     If.  A  promise;  a  thing  promised. 

I  aholde  ban  also  blame  of  every  wyght, 

My  fadres  graunte  if  that  I  So  withstode, 

Syn  she  is  chaunged  for  the  tounes  goode. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iv.  552. 

When  Achilles  this  chaunse  ohoisely  hade  herd. 
He  was  glad  of  the  gramnt,  and  the  god  answared. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  4488. 

2.  The  act  of  granting;  a  conferring  or  con- 
ceding. 

The  body  of  the  people  .  .  .  elects  the  .  .  .  chief  ex- 
ecutive magistrate  but  twice  ih  five  years.  Here  is  a 
clear  pmn«  of  power  for  a  long  term. 

J.  Adams,  Works,  IV.  326. 

3.  A  thing  granted  or  conferred;  a  boon;  espe- 
cially, something  conveyed  by  deed  or  patent: 
often  used  of  tracts  of  land  granted  to  colonists, 
raUroad  companies,  etc. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  at  the  request  of  William  HM-boum, 
an  English-man,  procur'd  a  Gramt  from  the  Turkish  Em- 
peror lor  the  English  Merchants  to  exercise  free  Trafflck 
in  all  places  of  his  Dominions.    Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  356. 

I  humbly  kiss  your  ladyship's  f  aur  learned  hands,  and 
wish  you  good  wishes  and  speedy  ffrante 

'  Donne,  Letters,  v. 
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The  country  west  of  the  Connecticut  was  only  known 
at  that  tune  [1760]  by  the  name  of  "New  Hampshire 
grants."  Amer.  Cyc,  XVI.  318. 

4.  In  law :  (a)  Originally,  a  creating  or  trans- 
ferring by  deed:  used  in  reference  to  mere 
rights,  estates  in  expectancy,  and  incorporeal 
property,  which  could  not  be  delivered.  Thus, 
easements,  franchises,  etc.,  were  said  to  lie  in  grant,  be- 
cause they  could  not  be  created  or  transferred  by  livery 
or  seizin.  (J)  In  modem  use,  a  conveyance  in 
writing  of  such  things  as  cannot  pass  or  be 
transferred  by  word  only,  as  land,  rents,  rever- 
sions, tithes,  etc. 

Onias,  having  got  a  grarU  of  the  place,  .  .  .  erected  a 
temple  there,  neither  so  big  nor  so  costly  as  that  at  Jeru- 
salem. Abp.  Ussher,  Annals. 

5.  An  admission  of  something  as  true. 

This  grant  destroys  all  you  have  urg'd  before.  Dryden. 

6.  In  brewing,  a  copper  or  iron  vessel  into  which 
the  wort  flows  from  the  clarifying  battery, 
and  from  which  it  is  lifted  into  the  wort-pan. 
—  Capitation  grant.  See  capitation.  =S711.  3.  Lar- 
gess, Donation,  etc.  (see  present,  n.);  allowance,  stipend, 
bounty. 

grant^t,  a.    A  Middle  English  form  of  grand. 

grantable  (gran'ta-bl),  a.  [<  AP.  grauntable, 
creantable,  <  granter,  etc.,  grant:  see  grants,  v., 
and  -aftte.]  Capable  of  being  granted  or  con- 
veyed. 

I  will  inquire,  therefore.  In  what  cases  dispensations 
are  grantaMe,  and  by  whom. 

Bp.  Sherlock,  Charge  (1769),  p.  6. 
By  coming  to  the  Crown  they  became  graniable  in  that 
way  to  the  subject,  and  a  great  pait  of  the  church  lands 
passed  through  the  Crown  to  the  people. 

Burke,  Dormant  Claims  of  the  Church. 

grantee  (gran-te'),  re.  [<  AP.  grants,  <  granter, 
grant:  see  grants  and  -eel.]  ^  law,  the  person 
to  whom  anything  is  granted,  or  to  whom  a 
grant  or  conveyance  is  made. 

Was  Shakspeare  an  Esquire  ? — He  was  the  eldest  son 
of  a  grantee  of  arms.  N'ow,  a  grantee  of  arms  is  an  es- 
quire by  letters  patent.  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  V.  369. 

granter  (gran'ter),  ».  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
graunter;  <  granti  +  -eri.  Of.  grantor.J  One 
who  grants.    Compare  grantor. 

For  I  myself  am  that  bread,  the  graunter  of  immortall 
lyf e,  and  alone  came  downe  from  heauen. 

J.  Udall,  On  John  vi. 

gran'ther  (gran'thfer),  n.  A  dialectal  contrac- 
tion of  grandfather. 

The  ole  queen's  arm  thet  Gran'ther  Young 
Fetched  back  from  Concord  busted. 

Lowell,  The  Courtin*. 

Gxantia  (gran'ti-a),  n.  [NL. ,  <  Grant,  a  proper 
name.]  Agenus  of  chalk-sponges,  giving  name 
to  a  family  Grantiidw. 

Norman  observes  that  our  common  Grantia  compressa, 
with  its  varieties  and  "possible  modifications,"  has  28 
generic,  subgeneric,  and  subspecific  names,  which  might 
be  further  extended  to  54.  Paseoe,  Zool.  Class.,  p.  18. 

G-rantiidae  (gran-ti'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL,,  <  Gran^ 
tia  +  -idee.']  A  family  of  chalk-sponges,  typi- 
fied by  the  genus  Grantia. 

Grantiinse  (gran-ti-i'ne),  ».  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gran- 
tia +  -inw.']  A  subfamily  of  Syeonidce  with 
branched  ciliated  chambers,  typified  by  the 
genus  Grantia.  Also  Grantina,  Grantina.  B. 
von  Lend'enfeld. 

grantiset,  «•  [ME.,  <  grant\  «.]  A  grant;  a 
concession. 

grantor  (gran 'tor),  n.  [<  AP.  grantor,  OP. 
creanteor,  <  granter,  creanter,  etc.,  grant:  see 
grant^  and  -or.]  In  law,  the  person  who  makes 
a  grant  or  conveyance:  correlative  to  gran- 
tee. 

Many  links  in  the  feudal  chain  might  intervene  be- 
tween the  original  grantirr,  or  lord  Paramount,  and  the 
actu^  occupant  of  the  soil. 

Sir  E.  Creasy,  Eng.  Const.,  p.  72. 


In  England,  il  the  grantor  cannot  sign,  he  may  make 
his  mark.  The  American,  VI.  270. 

granula  (gran'u-ia),  n.;  pi. granuke  (-le).  [NL., 
fern.  (cf.  LL.  gr'aiiulum,  neut.),  a  little  grain:  see 
granule.]  1.  In  hot.,  a  little  ^ain:  applied  to 
the  large  sporule  contained  in  the  center  of 
many  algse,  as  Gloionema. —  3.  In  eool.i  (a) 
[cap.]  A  genus  of  moUusks.  (6)  A  small 
rounded  elevation;  one  of  the  elevations  of  a 
granulated  surf  ace.  Also  granule. — 3.  Inowat, 
a  granule. 

granular  (gran'u-iar),  a.  [<  granule  +  -ar^.] 
Composed  of,  containing,  or  bearing  grains  or 
granules ;  resembling  grains  or  granules.  Also 
granulose,  granulous — Compound  granular  cor- 
puscles. Same  asgranule-ceOs.—GTamiisx  degenera- 
tion. Same  as  cloudy  swelling  (which  see,  under  cloudy). 
—Granular  eyes,  eyes  composed  of  many  minute,  dis- 
tinct lenses  or  facets,  as  the  compound  eyes  or  ocelli  of 
insects.— Granular  kidney,  a  kidney  with  chronic  dif- 
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fuse  or  interstitial  nephritis,  which  presents  a  granular  or 
nodular  surface  on  the  removal  of  the  capsule. — Gran- 
ular layer  of  dentine,  a  layer  often  found  toward  the 
outer  portion  of  the  dentine,  marked  by  very  fine  nodules 
or  globules  of  dentine  and  interglobular  spaces. — Granu- 
lar layer  of  the  epidermis,  the  layer  of  granular  cells 
(stratum  granulosum)  lying  below  the  stratum  lucidum 
and  above  the  stratum  spinoaum. —  Granular  lids,  eye- 
lids affected  by  inflammation  of  the  conjunctival  surface 
with  minute  outgrowths  of  lymphoid  tissue  forming  so- 
called  granulations.— Granular  limestone,  a  limestone 
having  a  crystalline-granular  cbaracter. —  Granular  liv- 
er, a  liver  with  chronic  interstitial  hepatitis  (cirrhosis), 
which  presents  a  granular  or  nodular  surface. — Granu- 
lar pharyngitis,  chronic  infiammation  of  the  follicles  of 
the  pharynx.  Also  called  follicular  pharyngitis,  chronic 
pharyngitis,  and  clergyman's  sore  throat, 

granulari'ty  (gran-u-lar'i-ti),  n.  [<  grarmlar  + 
-ity.]  The  condition  or  "quality  of  being  gran- 
ular. 

The  emulsion  should  be  of  a  good  orange-ruby  color 
when  adxopis  examined  by  transmitted  light,  and  should 
show  no  granularity  with  a  magnifier. 

Sci.  Amer.  Supp.,  p.  9133. 

granularly  (gran'u-lar-li),  adv.    In  a  granular 

form;  in  granules. 
granularyt  (gran'u-la-ri),  a.  [<  granule  +  -ary.] 

Granular. 

Smallcoal  is  known  unto  all,  and  for  this  use  is  made  of 
sallow,  willow,  balder,  hasell,  and  the  like ;  which  three, 

J»roportionably  mixed,  tempered,  and  formed  into  granu- 
ary  bodies,  do  make  up  that  powder  which  is  in  use  for 
guns.  Sir  T.  Broume,  Vulg.  Err.,  ii.  6. 

granulate  (gran'u-lat),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  gran- 
ulated, ppr.  granulating.  [<  NL.  as  if  *granu- 
latus,  pp.  of  *granulare  (>  It.  granulare  =  Sp. 
Pg.  granular  =  P.  granuler),  <  L.  granum,  a 
grain:  see  grrami.]  I,  trans.  1.  To  form  into 
grains:  as,  to  granulate  powder  or  sugar. — 3. 
To  raise  in  granules;  make  rough  on  the  sur- 
face. 

I  have  observed  in  many  birds  the  gullet,  before  its  en- 
trance into  the  gizzard,  to  be  much  dilated,  and  thick-set^ 
or  as  it  were  granulated  with  a  multitude  of  glandules. 

Bay. 

II.  intrans.  To  become  formed  into  grains ; 
become  granular. 

granulate  (gran'u-lat),  a.  [<  NL.  granulatus, 
pp. :  see  the  verb.]  Same  as  granulated  or  gran,- 
ular. 

granulated  (gran'u-la-ted),  p.  a.  1.  Consist- 
ing of  or  resembling  grains. — 3.  Having  small 
and  even  elevations  resembling  grains:  as, 
granulated  leather;  the  granulcUed  root  of  a 
plant,  as  SaaAfraga  granidata. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  assert  that  the  skin  of  the 
dog-fish  was  made  rough  and  gra/nulated  on  purpose  for 
the  polishing  of  wood.  Paley,  Nat.  Theol.,  v. 

3.  In  ceram.,  decorated  with  color  in  spots,  or 
mottled.  See  souffle. — 4.  In. pathol.:  (a)  Hav- 
ing little  grain-like  fleshy  bo(fies  filling  up  the 
cavities,  as  ulcers  and  suppurating  wounds. 
(6)  Characterized  by  the  presence  of  small 
grain-like  bodies:  as,  a  granulated  liver Gran- 
ulated glass.  See  g'iass.— Granulated  work,  in  jewel- 
ry, decoration  by  means  of  minute  grains  applied  to  the 
surlaoe,  especially  in  goldsmiths'  work. 

Kepouss^  figures  alternate  with  strings  ol  the  finest 
granulated  work,  and  the  exquisite  devices  testify  to  the 
use  by  the  Etruscans  of  agencies  unknown  to  us. 

Wheatley  and  Delamotte,  Art  Work  in  Gold  and  Silver, 

[p.  16. 

granulating-machine  (gran  'u-la-ting-ma- 
shen"),  n.  A  machine  used  to  reduce  some 
substance  to  the  form  of  grains.  Specifically— (a) 
In  powder-making_,  an  apparatus  for  breaking  up  the  pow- 
der-cake into  grains  ol  various  sizes.  (&)  An  apparatus 
lor  reducing  liquid  metals  to  fine  grains.  It  consists  of 
a  horizontal  disk  of  terra-cotta  made  to  revolve  rapidly, 
upon  which  the  liquid  metal  falls  and  is  then  scattered 
in  every  direction,  centrifugally,  into  the  air  or  into  water, 
in  a  finely  granulated  condition. 

granulation  (gran-u-la'shon),  n.  [=  P.  granu- 
lation =  Sp.  granulacion  =  Pg.  granulagao  =  It. 
granulazione ;  as  granulate  +  -ion.]  1.  The 
act  of  forming  into  grains ;  the  state  or  process 
of  being  formed  into  grains:  as,  the  granula- 
tion of  gunpowder  or  sugar. 

Granulation  is  the  process  by  which'metaJs  are  reduced 
to  minute  grains.  It  is  effected  by  pouring  them,  in  a 
melted  state,  through  an  iron  cullender  pierced  with 
small  holes  into  a  body  of  water,  or  directly  upon  a  bun- 
dle of  twigs  immersed  in  water.  In  this  way  copper  is 
granulated  into  bean-shot,  and  silver  alloys  are  granu- 
lated preparatory  to  refining.  Ure,  Diet,  II.  734. 

2.  In  surg.  pathol. :  (a)  The  formation  of  new 
tissue,  as  in  the  repair  of  woimds,  the  free  sur- 
face of  which  presents  a  granulated  appear- 
ance. This  tissue  is  called  granulation  tissue. 
(6)  Any  one  of  the  small  granular  elevations 
on  the  free  surface  of  granulation  tissue. 

Tents  in  wounds,  by  resisting  the  growth  ol  the  little 
granulations  of  the  flesh,  in  process  of  time  harden  them, 
and  in  that  manner  produce  a  fistula.      Sharpe,  Surgery. 


granulation 

3.  In  med.  pathol.,  the  formation  of  small  grain- 
like  bodies  or  tubercles  in  the  substance  of  an 
organ,  as  in  tubercular  phthisis. — 4.  In  zool. 
and  hot. :  (a)  A  roughening  of  a  surface  with 
little  tubercles  like  grains,  or  a  surface  so  stud- 
ded. (6)  One  of  the  little  elevations  in  a  gran- 
ulated surface Granulation  corpuscles.    Same 

as  yronuJe-ceifci.— Granulations  of  the  eyelids,  mi- 
nute outgrowths  ol  lymphoid  tissue  on  the  inner  surface 
of  the  eyelids.— Granulation  tissue,  such  tissue  as  grows 
in  wounds,  repairing  the  loss  of  substance,  and  formed 
from  connective  tissue  or  emigrated  white  blood-corpus- 
cles. It  consists  of  numerous  cells,  with  more  or  less  in- 
tercellular substance  permeated  by  numerous  thin-walled 
blood-vessels. 

granulative  (gran'u-la-tiv),  a.  [<  granulate  + 
-ive.']  Granulated  or  granulating:  as,  granula- 
tive growths. 

granulator  (gran'u-la-tor),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  graniOates ;'  specifloaUy,  a  granulating- 
machine. 

A  small  stream  of  water  enters  the  granvlator;  the 
movement  of  the  machine  rolling  the  damp  grains  con- 
stantly among  the  dry  meal  powder. 

Workshop  Receipts,  1st  ser.,  p.  145. 

This  gentleman  saw  white  sugar  come  out  of  spouts, 
and  heard  a  granulator  revolving  at  the  rate  of  SOO  rota- 
tions per  minute.  The  Engineer,  LXVI.  273. 

granule  (gran 'oil),  n.  [=  F. granule,  <  LL.  gra- 
nulum,  NL.  also  granula,  dim.  of  L.  granum, 
grain:  see  grairi^.^  A  little  grain ;  a  fine  par- 
ticle. Specifically — (a)  In  cryptogamic  hot.,  a  sporule 
found  in  some  algse  and  in  all  cryptogamic  plants.  (!>)  In 
anat,,  a  corpuscle  or  particle:  a  term  applied  to  little 
bodies  in  the  blood,  in  fat,  in  protoplasm,  etc.,  but  not 
specific  in  any  sense,  (c)  In  entom,.,  specifically,  a  very 
minute  elevation :  said  of  the  sculpture  of  insects,  (d) 
In  zobl.,  same  as  grarmla,  2  (6).— Epistemal  granules. 
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in  the  pi.,  grapes,  the  bunches  of  grapes  (=  MD. 
grappe  and  Tcrappe,  a  bunch  of  grapes),  <  OP. 
grape,  grappe,  crape,  a  bunch  or  cluster,  esp.  of 
grapes  (of.  It.  dim.  grappolo,  a  bunch  of  grapes); 
a  particular  use  of  grape,  grappe,  also  grafe, 
graffe,  a  hook,  grappUng-iron,  =  Pr.  Sp.  grapa 
=  It.  grappa,  a  cramp-iron  (cf.  E.  grapple, 
grapnel),  <  OHG.  chrapko,  MHG.  krapfe,  G. 
Tcrapfen,  a  hook,  =  D.  Tcrap,  a  clasp;  connected 
with  OHG.  chrampho,  chrampha,  a  hook,  a  na- 
salized form  of  the  same  word,  =  E.  cramp: 
see  cramp^.]  1.  The  fruit  of  the  vine,  from 
which  wine  is  made ;  a  pulpy  edible  fruit  or 
berry  growing  in  clusters  on  vines  of  the  ge- 
nus 


granule-cells  (gran'til-selz),  n.  pi.  Eoiond  cells 
densely  crowded  with  fat-globules,  found  in 
areas  of  softening  in  the  brain.  Also  called 
granule-corpuscles,  Glug^s  corpuscles,  compound 
granular  corpuscles,  and  granulation  corpuscles. 

granuliferous  (gran-u-Kf'e-rus),  a.  [<  LL. 
granulum,  a  little  grain,  +  tl.ferre  =  E.  Jyear'^.'] 
Bearing  or  producing  granules  or  granulations. 

granuUform  (gran'u-li-f6rm),  a.  [<  LL.  gra- 
nulum, alittlegcaim,' +11.  forma,  sh&^e.'l  1.  In 
mineral.,  having  a  granular  structure. —  2.  In 
hot.,  granular. 

granulite  (gran'tl-lit),  ».  [<  granule  +  -ite^."] 
A  rock  often  having  a  parallel  or  foliated  struc- 
ture like  that  of  gneiss,  and  consisting  mainly 
of  quartz  and  feldspar,  together  with  red  gar- 
nets, which  are  usually  of  very  diminutive  size. 
The  feldspar  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  orthoclase  and  oli- 
goclase,  the  latter  more  generally.predominating.  Granu- 
lite is  a  rock  of  especial  impoi-tance  in  Saxony.  It  is  near- 
ly the  equivalent  of  the  French  eurite,  and  is  sometimes 
called  in  German  Weissstein.    See  granite,  1. 

granulitic  (gran -u -lit 'ik),  a.  [<  granulite  -h 
-ic.']  Pertaining  to  granulite ;  of  the  nature  of 
granulite :  as,  granulitic  rock. 

The  rocks  may  be  classed  under  three  heads : — (1)  .  .  . 

(2)  the  light-banded  granulitic  gneisses  or  Wiltshire  type. 

The  Engineer,  LXV.  379. 

granuloma  (gran-u-lo'ma),  n. ;  pi.  granulomata 
(-ma-ta).  [Nil.,  <  LL.  granulum,  a  small  grain, 
+  -ornia,.']  In ^atfeoZ.,agrowthresembling gran- 
ulative tissue,  produced  in  certain  infectious 
diseases,  as  in  tuberculosis,  syphilis,  or  leprosy. 

granulomatous  (gran-u-lom'a-tus),  a.  [<  gra- 
nuloma(t-)  + -ou^.'\  Pertaining  to,  of  the  nature 
of,  or  aJEEected  with  granuloma. 

In  most  of  the  granulomatous  disorders  we  may  have 
not  merely  a  diffusion  of  the  disease  throughout  the  indi- 
vidual organism,  but  also  a  transference  of  it  from  one  in- 
dividual to  another. 

Ziegler,  Pathol.  Anat.  (trans.),  i.  §  117. 

granulose  (gran'u-16s),  a.  and  n.  [<  granule  + 
-ose.]    I.  a.  Same  as  granular. 

H.  n.  One  of  the  essential  constituents  of 
the  starch-grain,  which  gives  a  characteristic 
blue  color  with  iodine,  and  is  converted  into 
sugar  by  the  ferment  of  saliva.  It  is  distin- 
guished from  the  other  constituent,  cellulose, 
by  these  two  characteristics. 

Some  species  which  contain  no  chlorophyll  form  a  sub- 
stance in  their  protoplasm,  which,  from  its  behaviour  with 
reagents  and  the  physiological  relationships  observed  in 
certain  cases,  must  be  considered  to  be  more  or  less  like 
starch,  or  more  correctly  granulose. 

De  Bary,  Fungi  (trans.),  p.  466. 

granulous  (gran'u-lus),  M.  [<  granule  +  -OMS.] 
Same  as  granular. 

granza  (gran'za),  n.  [Sp.,  usually  in  pi.  gran- 
zas,  siftings,  refuse  of  corn,  dross  of  metals.] 
In  the  quicksilver-mines  of  California,  the  sec- 
ond-class ore  obtained  in  small  lumps,  and  in- 
ferior in  yield  to  the  grueso. 

grapel  (grap),  n.  [<  ME.  grape,  sometimes 
graap,  a  grape,  also  collectively  in  the  sing.,  as 


There  ben  vynes  that  beren  so  grete  grapes  that  a  strong 
man  scholde  have  ynow  to  done  for  to  here  o  [one]  clus- 
tre  with  alle  the  grapes.  Mcmdemlle,  Travels,  p.  265. 

The  heathen  philosopher,  when  he  had  a  desire  to  eat  a 
grape,  would  open  his  lips  when  he  .put  it  into  his  mouth ; 
meaning  thereby,  that  grapes  were'  made  to  eat,  and  lips 
to  open.  Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  v.  1. 

2.  The  vine  which  produces  this  fruit ;  the 
grape-vine.  The  cultivated  grape  of  Europe,  whether 
it  be  for  wine  or  for  table  use,  is  the  Vitis  vinifera,  of 
which  there  are  said  to  be  1,500  varieties.  The  more  com- 
mon native  species  of  the  United  States  are  the  chicken, 
frost,  or  winter  grape,  V.  eordifolia,  the  fruit  of  which 
is  small,  very  sour,  and  worthless ;  the  riverside  grape,  V. 
riparia;  the  northern  fox  or  plum  grape,  V.  Labrusca; 
the  southern  fox,  bullace,  muscadine,  or  scuppernong 
grape,  V.  vulpina  or  rotundifolia;  and  the  summer  grape, 
V.  cestivalis.  The  numerous  cultivated  table-grapes  of 
the  eastern  United  States  are  either  varieties  of  these  (as 
the  Concord,  Catawba,  Isabella,  Hartford  Prolific,  etc., 
derived  from  V.  La^yrusca,  and  the  Clinton,  from  V.  ripa- 
ria), or  hybrids  of  these  with  each  other  or  with  varie- 
ties of  V.  vinifera(aa  the  Delaware,  Niagara,  Taylor,  etc.). 
The  most  successful  wine-grapes  are  for  the  most  part 
varieties  of  V.  cestivalis.  All  the  purely  American  varie- 
ties are  remarkable  for  their  power  of  resisting  the  attacks 
of  the  phylloxera  or  grape-louse,  which  has  proved  so  fatal 
to  the  European  vine,  and  on  this  account  they  have  been 
of  late  years  extensively  introduced  into  the  vineyards  of 
Europe.  V.  riparia  has  been  very  largely  used  for  this 
purpose,  either  taking  the  place  of  V.  vin^era  entirely  or 
furnishing  stocks  upon  which  that  species  may  be  salely 
grafted.    See  cut  under  Vitis. 

3.  The  knob  at  the  butt  of  a  cannon. — 4.  pi. 
In  farriery,  a  mangy  tumor  on  the  leg  of  a 

horse. —  5.  Milit.,  grape-shot Black  mountain 

grape,  of  Jamaica,  the  Guettarda  longijlora. —  False 
grape,  the  Virginia  creeper,  Ampelopsis  quirwuefolia. — 
Grape-berry  moth,  the  common  name  of  Eudemis  or 
Lobesia  botrana,  a  tortricid  moth  which  lays  its  eggs  in 
June  on  berries  of  the  grape,  which  soon  become  dis- 
colored from  the  working  of  the  larva  inside.    The  larva 


Grape-'beny  Moth  {Sudemis  botrana)  (cross  shows  natural  size), 
and  Larva  of  same,  natural  size. 

eats  the  pulp  and  parts  of  the  seeds  of  sometimes  three 
or  four  berries,  and  transforms  to  a  pupa  in  a  cocoon 
made  under  a  fiap  of  leaf  cut  for  this  purpose ;  the  moth 
appears  in  autumn  as  the  grapes  ripen.— Mountain 
grape,  of  Jamaica,  the  Coccoloba  tenuifolid. — Sea-grape, 
tet)  The  Ep?iedra  diitachya  of  southern  Bussia.  (o)  The 
Sargassum  bacciferum,  a  seaweed  with  large  bladders  in 
grape-like  clusters.- Seaside  grape,  a  name  given  to 
several  species  of  Coccoloba  growing  upon  the  sea-shore, 
especially  to  C.  uinfera-SoxiI  grapes,  things  decried 
as  worthless  only  because  they  are  beyond  one's  reach : 
in  allusion  to  the  fable  of  the  fox  which,  having  tried  in 
vain  to  reach  some  grapes  which  grew  on  a  high  vine, 
went  away  disgusted,  saying,  "I  don't  care ;  they  are  sour, 
anyway." 
grape^  (grap),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  graped,  ppr. 
graping.    A  dialectal  (Scotch)  form  of  grope. 

They  steek  their  een,  an'  grape  an'  wale 
For  muckle  anes,  an'  straught  anes. 

Burns,  Halloween. 

grape-cure  (grap'kiir),  re.  A  system  of  medical 
trea/tment  in  vogue  in  certain  parts  of  France, 
Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Tyrol,  consisting 
in  a  more  or  less  exclusive  diet  of  ^apes. 

grape-fern  (grap'f  fern),  n.  A  f ern-Hke  plant  of 
the  genus  Botrychium :  so  called  because  the 
fructification  somewhat  resembles  a  cluster  of 
grapes. 

grape-flo'wer  (grap'flou''''er),  «.  An  old  name 
for  the  grape-hyacinth,  Muscari  botryoides. 

grape-fruit  (grap'frot),  n.  The  pomelo,  a 
smaller  variety  of  the  shaddock.  Citrus  decu- 
mana :  so  called  in  the  markets  of  the  northern 
cities  of  the  United  States,  probably  from  its 
grape-like  flavor.  It  is  now  successfully  culti- 
vated in  Florida.     See  pomelo,  shaddock. 

grape-hyacinth  (grap'M"a-8inth),  n.  See  hya- 
cinth. 
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grapeless  (grap'les),  a.  [<  grape^  +  -less.} 
Wanting  grapes;  made  without  grapes,  as  fac- 
titious wine:  as,  "grapeless  wines,"  Jenyns. 

grapelet  (grap'let), ».  \_<  grape^  + -let.}  A  lit- 
tle grape.    Davies. 

grape-louse  (grap'lous),  n.  The  vine-pest  or 
phylloxera. 

grape-mildew  (grap'mil^'du),  «.  A  fungous 
disease  of  the  grape.  The  American  or  downy  mil. 
dew  is  Peronospora  viticola,  which  appears  in  white 
downy  patches,  chiefly  on  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves', 
producing  brown  spots  on  the  opposite  surface.  It  also 
occurs  on  young  stems  and  fruit.  The  fructification  of  the 
fungus  consists  of  conidia  borne  upon  sparingly  branched 
pinnate  conidiophores,  and  oospores  embedded  in  the 
leaf.  (See  cut  under  comdtum.)  It  has  been  very  destrnc. 
tive  in  North  America,  and  more  recently  in  southern 
Europe.  The  old  European  grape-mildew  is  Oidimn 
Tuckeri^  in  which  only  the  conidia]  fructification  is  known, 
the  conidia  being  borne  in  a  single  chain  on  simple  co- 
nidiophores. The  powdery  grape-mildew  of  America  is 
Vnmnula  spiralis,  one  of  the  Erysipheee  in  which  the  my- 
celium is  spread  over  the  whole  upper  surface  of  the  leaf, 
but  does  not  enter  its  tissues,  and  the  fructification  con- 
sists of  minute  cleistocarpous  conceptacles  containing 
asci  and  spores. 

grapert  (gra'per%  n.  [Appar.  <  OP.  grape,  a 
hook,  grappling-iron:  see  grape'^.2  1.  In  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  roughened  or  studded 
gripe  of  the  lance. — 3.  The  ring  or  hollow  cyl- 
inder of  iron  through  which  the  shaft  of  a  lance 
passes  and  by  which  it  is  seized.  Compare 
bur^,  6. 

grape-root  (grap'rot),  n.  A  root  of  the  grape. 
—Grape-root  borer.    See  borer. 

grape-rot  (grap'rot),  n.  Any  disease  of  grapes 
which  results  in  the  decay  of  the  ben'y.  The 
black-rot  fungus  is  Phoma  uvicola,  which  causes  the 
grapes  to  shrivel  and  turn  blackish.  It  forms  numerous 
pustules  just  beneath  the  surface,  which  are  conceptacles 
containing  spores.  In  America  this  is  the  most  destruc- 
tive rot.  The  wMte  rot  is  caused  by  Coniothyrvumdiplo- 
diella.  When  Peronospora  viticola  attacks  the  berries,  the 
resulting  decay  has  been  called  brown  rot.  A  recently 
discovered  fungus  (Oreeneria  fuliginea)  is  said  to  produce 
bitter  rot. 

grapery  (gra'p6r-i),  n. ;  j)l.  graperies  (-iz).  [< 
grape^  +  -ery.}  A  building  or  other  inclosuie 
where  grapes  are  grown,  usually  a  glass-house, 
whether  hot  or  cold. 

She  led  the  way  to  a  little  conservatory,  and  a  little 
•pinery,  and  a  little  grapery. 

Miss  Edgeworth,  Absentee,  vi. 

grape-shot  (grap'shot),  n.  A  projectile  dis- 
charged from  a  cannon,  having  much  of  the 
destructive  spread  of  ease-shot 
with  somewhat  of  the  range  and  " 
penetrative  force  of  solid  shot,  a 
round  of  grape-shot  consists  usually  of  nine 
cast-iron  balls,  in  three  tiers,  arranged  be- 
tween parallel  iron  disks  connected  by  a 
central  iron  pin.  In  quilted  grape-shot 
the  balls  are  placed  on  a  circular  iron 
stand  round  an  upright  iron  spindle,  and 
are  secured  by  a  stout  canvas  covering 
fastened  to  the  bottom  plate  and  quilted 
over  the  balls  by  marlins,  the  upper  edge 
of  the  canvas  being  tied  round  the  spindle. 

I  therefore  fired  a  four-pounder,  charged  with  grape- 
shot,  wide  of  them :  this  had  a  better  eltect. 

Cook,  Voyages,  I.  ii.  6. 

grape-stone  (grap'ston),  n.  The  stone  or  seed 
of  the  grape. 

And  when  obedient  Nature  knows  his  Will, 
A  Fly,  a  Grape-stone,  or  a  Hair  can  Idll. 

Prim,  Ode  to  George  Villlers. 

grape-sugar  (grap'shug''''ar),  re.  Same  as  dex- 
trose. 

grape-tree  (grap'tre),  n.  A  tree  of  the  genus 
Coccoloba,  as  the  checkered  grape-tree,  C.  diner- 
slfoUa,  the  mangrove  grape-tree  or  sea-grape, 
C.  uvifera,  and  the  small  grape-tree,  C.  tenui- 
folia.  The  name  is  derived  from  its  character- 
istic grape-like  berry.     [West  Indian.] 

grape-'Vine  (grap'vin),  n.  and  a.  I.  n.  The 
vine  that  bears  grapes.  See  vine,  Vitis — Grape- 
vine thrips.  See  laafhopper  and  Erythroneura.— 
Grape-vine  twist,  a  dance-figure  originated  at  the 
merry-makings  of  negroes,  and  characterized  by  contor- 
tions in  the  steps  and  complicated  turns.    [U.  S.] 

II.  a.  Suited  for  grape-vines:  an  epithet 
applied  to  the  poorer  soil  of  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee.    Bartlett;  Be  Vere. 

grapeworti  (grap'wfert),  n.  The  baneberry, 
Actwa  spicata. 

graph  (grM),  n.  [<  Gr.  ypcuj^,  a  writing,  <  jpo- 
<l>ew,  write.]  A  diagrammatic  representation 
of  a  system  of  connections  by  means  of  a  num- 
ber of  spots,  which  may  be  all  distinguished 
from  one  another,  some  pairs  of  these  spots 
being  connected  by  lines  all  of  which  are  oi 
one  kind.  In  this  way  any  system  of  relationship  may 
be  represented.  Graphs  are  commonly  used  in  ™f  "'"'rS 
and  havebeen  applied  in  algebra  and  in  logic— CUffora  ft 

graphs,  a  system  of  graphs  used  for  the  study  of ''''™; 
ants.  These  graphs  were  Invented  by  J.  J.  Sylvester,  But 
were  further  studied  by  W.  K.  Clifford. 


Grape-shot. 


graph 

The  application  ol  Clifford's  graphs  to  ordinary  binary 
qnantics.  Nature,  XXJQII.  70. 

.graph.  [=  D.  -graaf=  G.  -graph  =  Dan.  Sw. 
.graf=  P.  -graphe  =  8p.  -grafo  =  ^.  -grapho 
=  It.  -grafo,  <  Gr.  -ypc^og,  -writing,  -writer,  < 
ypa^,  a  writing,  <  ypadsLv,  write,  describe :  see 
graphic.']  A  terminal  element  in  compounds 
of  Greek  origin,  denoting  that  which  writes, 
marks,  or  describes  something,  as  in  chrono- 
graph, telegraph,  seismograph,  etc.,  or,  passive- 
ly, that  which  is  written,  as  in  autograph,  elee- 
trograjph,  etc.  In  the  passive  use  the  stricter 
form  is  -gram. 

graphia,  ».    Plural  of  graphium. 

graphic,  graphical  (graf 'ik,  -i-kal),  a.  [=  P. 
grapUque  =  Sp.  grdfico  =  Pg.  graphico  =  It. 
grafico,  <  L.  graphieus,  belonging  to  painting 
or  drawing,  picturesque ;  of  persons,  skilful ;  < 
Grr.  ypa^LtiZi,  belonging  to  painting  or  drawing, 
picturesque,  of  or  for  writing ;  of  style,  lively; 
<  7/3a^,  drawing,  painting,  writing,  a  writing, 
description,  etc.,  <  yp&jieiv,  orig.  scratch,  scrape, 
graze,  later  represent  by  lines,  draw,  paiat, 
write:  see  gfriwei.]  1.  Pertaining  to  the  art 
of  writing;  concerned  with  writing,  or  with 
words  as  written ;  chirographic;  orthographic: 
as,  graphic  representation;  a  mere  graphic  va- 
riation. 

Availing  himself  of  his  poetical  talent,  and  his  facility 
in  the  graphick  art,    T.  Warton,  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  II.  157. 

Long  before  the  Alphabet  had  been  Invented,  men  had 
contrived  other  systems  of  graphic  representation  by 
means  of  which  words  could  be  recorded. 

Isaac  Taylor,  The  Alphabet,  I.  2. 

2.  Written;  inscribed;  expressed  by  letters. 

The  finger  of  God  hath  left  an  inscription  on  all  his 
works,  not  graphical  or  composed  of  letters. 

Sir  T.  Brovme,  Beligio  Medici,  ii.  2. 

Graphic  representations  are  always  specially  valuable 
to  the  readers.  Science,  III.  164. 

3.  Pertaining  to  the  art  of  delineation,  draw- 
ing, or  picturing;  concerned  with  the  expres- 
sion or  conveyance  of  ideas  by  lines  or  strokes, 
as  distinguished  from  alphabetic  characters: 
as,  the  graphic  arts. — 4.  Exhibiting  as  in  a  pic- 
ture; representing  with  accuracy;  describing 
effectively  or  vividly;  vivid. 

Pause,  during  which  Gwendolen,  having  taken  a  rapid 
observation  of  Grandcourt,  made  a  brief  graphic  descrip- 
tion of  him.  George  Eliot,  Daniel  Deronda,  xi. 

5.  Working  by  drawings  to  scale  instead  of  by 
arithmetical  calculations. — 6.  Concerned  with 
position,  not  with  measurement.— Graphical  ge- 
ometry. See  geometry.— Giavilical  method,  (a)  In 
math.,  any  method  of  representing  the  relations  of  ob- 
jects by  means  of  the  relations  between  the  parts  of  a 
diagram.  Such  a  method  is  employed,  (1)  in  order  to  con- 
vey information,  as  when  parallel  lines  of  different  length 
are  exhibited  which  are  proportionate  to  the  population, 
etc.,  of  different  countries;  and  (2)  to  aid  numerical  or 
logical  calculations,  as  when  a  curve  is  drawn  through 
points  whose  coordinates  represent  the  population  of  a 
country  at  successive  decadal  epochs ;  and  this  curve  is 
used  to  ascertain  the  population  at  other  dates.  Graphi- 
cal methods  are  of  three  kinds :  those  which  make  no  use 
of  the  continuity  of  space  except  to  show  that  the  extremi- 
ties of  lines  are  connected,  and  of  this  kind  are  graphs ; 
those  which  use  only  the  projective  properties  of  space ; 
and  those  which  nse  the  metrical  properties  of  space,  and 
which  produce  diagrams  intended  to  be  measured.  Of  the 
last  kind,  for  example,  are  the  graphical  methods  Of  stat- 
ics, etc.  0>)  In  pathol.,  a  mode  of  studying  diseases  of  the 
heart  and  the  great  vessels  by  tracings  of  an  instrument, 
as  the  sphygmograph.  Dunglison. — Graphical  statics, 
a  method  of  Investigating  the  strength  of  structures  and 
other  statical  problems  by  measurements  on  drawings 
made  to  sc^e.  Graphical  methods  are  extensively  em- 
ployed in  all  branches  of  physical  inquiry.— Graphic 
aits,  drawing,  engraving,  etching,  painting,  and  other 
arts  involving  the  use  of  lines  and  strokes  other  than  al- 
phabetic characters,  to  express  or  convey  ideas. — Graphic 
formula,  in  cJiem.,  a  Itind  of  rational  formula  in  which 
tlie  assumed  valency  of  the  atoms  of  a  molecule,  and  their 
positions  and  mutual  relations  within  the 
molecule,  are  represented  by  connecting  y 

Mnes  or  dashes,  as  In  the  figure,  which  is  a  I 

graphic  formula  of  acetic  acid.    Each  hy-    H — C — H 
drogen  atom  (H),  having  a  single  connecting  I 

bond,  is  univalent,  each  carbon  atom  (C)  is  0  =  C— OH 
quadrivalent^  having  four  bonds,  and  each 
oxygen  atom  (0)  bivalent.  The  three  compound  radicals 
of  wUoh  it  is  composed,  methyl  (OH3),  carbonyl  (CO),  and 
hydroxyl  (OE),  are  also  represented.— Graphic  gold.  See 
gold.— Grapmc  granite.  See  granite,  1.—  Graphic  ore. 
Same  as  graphic  gold. 

graphically  (graf'i-kal-i),  adv.     1.  By  means 
of  written  representation;  orthograpMcally. 

After  it  succeeded  their  third  dance ;  then  which,  a 
more  numerous  composition  could  not  be  seen  graphically 
disposed  into  letters,  and  honoring  the  name  of  the  most 
sweet  and  engenious  Prince  Charles,  Duke  of  York. 

B.  Jonson,  Masque  of  Queens. 

2.  By  means  of  delineation,  drawing,  or  pic- 
taring. — 3.  As  by  a  picture ;  vividly. 

I  have  elsewhere  called  Steevens  the  Puck  of  Commen- 
tators ;  and  I  know  not  that  I  could  have  described  him 
more  graphically.        Oifford,  Int.  to  Eord's  Plays,  p.  lix. 
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graphicalness  (graf'i-kal-nes),  n.    The  condi- 
tion or  quality  of  being'graphic.    Imp.  Diet. 
graphicly  (graf 'ik-li),  adv.  Same  as  graphically. 
graphicness  (graf 'ik-nes),  n.    Same  as  graphi- 
calness. 

But  seeing  the  actual  reality  takes  away  much  of  the 
pleasantness,  however  much  it  adds  to  the  graphimess. 
M.  Sartoritis,  In  the  Soudan,  p.  28. 

graphics  (graf'iks),  n.  [PI.  of  graphic:  see 
-to.]  The  art  of  drawing,  particularly  of  pre- 
cise mechanical  drawing,  as  of  architectural 
and  engineering  plans. 

graphidaceous  (graf-i-da'shius),  a.  [<  Graphis 
{Gr aphid-)  +  -aceous.'\  In  Uchenol.,  belonging 
to  or  having  the  characters  of  the  genus  Graphis 
or  of  the  tribe  Graphidiacew.   Also  graphideine. 

Graphidei,  Grapnidese  (gra-fid'e-i,  -e),  ».  pi. 
[NL.,  <  Graphis  (Graphid-)  +  -ei,  -ece.']  A  natu- 
ral order  of  lichens,  remarkable  for  the  resem- 
blance which  the  fructification  (apothecia) 
bears  to  the  forms  of  certain  Oriental  alpha- 
bets,  whence  the  scientific  name  and  the  pop- 
ular name  scriptweworts.  Some  of  the  species  are 
peculiarly  important  from  being  found  only  as  parasites 
on  the  bark  of  particular  species  of  Cinchona,  and  so  serv- 
ing as  a  means  of  identifying  some  of  the  most  valuable 
commercial  barks. 

graphideine  (gi-a-fid'f-in),  a.    [<  Graphis  (Gra- 

dphid-)  +  4ne\'\  Same  as  graphidaceous. 
raphidiaceSB  (gra-fld-i-a'se-e),  n.  pi.  PSTL.,  < 
Graphis  ( Graphidi^)  +  -acew'}  A  tribe  of  lichens 
having  the  apothecia  usually  elongated  (lirellse- 
f  ormO  and  normally  margined  only  by  a  proper 
exciple.     Graphis  is  the  typical  genus. 

graphiohexaster  (graf'i-oieks-as'ter),  n.  [< 
Gr.  ypa(pelov,  a  style,  +  if,  =' E.  six,  +  aarfip,  star.] 
In  sponges,  a  hexaster  or  six-rayed  spicule 
whose  rays  are  much  curved. 

graphiology  (graf-i-ol'o-ji),  n.  [<  Gr.  ypa^elov, 
a  style,  pencil,  LGr.  ypa^eXa,  writings  (see  gra- 
phiwm),  +  -hjyia,  <  Wiyuv,  speak:  see  -ology.] 
The  art  of  writing  or  delineating ;  a  treatise  on 
that  art.    Imp.  Diet. 

Graphis  (graf 'is),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  graphis,  <  Gr. 
ypa^ig  (ypa^td-),  a  style,  pencil,  drawing,  <  ypd- 
ipeiv,  write :  see  graphic]  A  genus  of  lichens 
found  chiefly  on  the  bark  of  trees.    See  Gra- 


-graphy 

grapholite  (graf 'o-lit),  n.    [<  Gr.  ypaip^,  writing, 

+  AWog,  stone.]    A  kind  of  slate  suitable  for 

writing  on. 
Grapholitha  (gra-fol'i-tha),  n.   [NL.  (Treitseh- 

ke,  1829),  <  (Jr.  ypa<^^,  writing,  -I-  /.iflof,  stone. 

Cf.  graptolite.']  A  genus  of  small  and  peculiar- 


Plum-moth  {Grapholitha ^runivoral.    (Cross  shows  natural  size.) 


ly  marked  tortricid  moths,  some  of  which  in- 
habit galls.  The  larva  of  G.  earyama  of  the  United  States 
feeds  on  the  husks  of  hickory -nuts ;  G.  prunivora  infests 
plums  and  also  aphid -galls;  G.  interstinctana  affects  clover- 
seeds.  There  are  14  North  American  and  a  number  of  Eu- 
ropean species. 

graphological  (graf-o-loj'i-kal),  a.     [<  graphol- 
ogy +  -i,c-al.]    Pertaining  to  graphology. 

graphologist  (gra-fol'o-jist),  n.     [<  graphology 
+  -ist.]    One  who  is  skilled  in  graphology. 

When  told  that  he  is  a  miser,  he  [a  hypnotized  person] 
writes  in  a  close,  short,  economical  hand-writing,  in  the 
way  misers  write  according  to  graphologists;  as  a  peasant, 
he  writes  in  a  drawling  ugly  hand.  Science,  Vll.  S02. 


graphite^  (graf 'it),  n.  [=  P.  graphite,  so  called 
from  its  use  in  making  pencils  for  writing,  <  Gr. 
ypa^,  writing,  -t-  -ite^.]  One  of  the  forms  under 
which  carbon  occurs  in  nature  (see  carion),  also 
known  as  plumbago  and  black-lead,  it  has  an  iron- 
gray  color  and  metallic  luster,  and  occurs  in  foliated  masses 
and  embedded  scales.  It  is  soft  and  unctuous  to  the  touch, 
makes  a  black  shining  streak  on  paper,  and  is  used  cliiefly 
in  the  manufacture  of  pencils,  crucibles,  and  portable 
furnaces,  for  burnishing  iron  to  protect  it  from  rust,  and 
for  counteracting  friction  between  the  rubbing  surfaces 
of  wood  or  metal  in  machinery.  It  is  a  conductor  of  elec- 
tricity, and  in  the  form  of  a  powder  is  used  for  coating 
the  non-conducting  surfaces  of  molds  in  making  electro- 
types. The  most  important  regions  supplying  graphite  are 
the  Alibert  mine  in  Siberia,  which  furnishes  the  best  ma- 
terial for  lead-pencils,  and  Ceylon,  whence  comes  u  large 
part  of  the  coarser  material  used  for  stove-polish  and  for 
lubrication.  There  are  also  extensive  mines  of  graphite 
near  Lake  Champlain. — Gaa-graphlte.  Same  «s  gas-car- 
bon (which  see,  under  ca/rbon). 

graphite^  (graf 'it),  n.  [An  erroneously  're- 
stored' form,  for  *graffite,<lt.  graffito,  pi.  graf- 
fiti :  see  graffito.]  Same  as  graffito.  See  the 
extract. 

The  next  [in  the  catacomb  under  the  farm  of  Tor  Ma- 
rancia  near  Home]  was  a  graphite,  one  of  those  rude 
scratchings  which,  though  made  by  idle  or  mischievous 
hands,  .  .  .  nevertheless  often  contain  most  valuable 
information.  This  graphite  was  found  on  the  intonaco 
[plaster]  of  the  apse.  It  represented  in  rude  outline  the 
profile  of  a  bishop  seated,  evidently  preaching  from  the 
episcopal  chair,  with  a  kind  of  background  showing  the 
side  of  the  choir,  with  the  pulpit  or  ambo  for  the  epistle. 

Shakspeare  Wood. 

graphitic  (gra-fit'ik),  a.    [<  graphite'^-  +  -ic] 
Pertaining  to'  or  of  the  nature  of  graphite. 
graphitoid,  graphitoidal  (graf'i-toid,  graf-i- 
toi'dal),  a.     [<  graphite^  +  Gr.  eWof,  form.] 
Resembling  graphite  or  plumbago. 

Grove  had  proposed  to  replace  the  platinum  by  wood 

charcoal  or  graphitoidal  charcoal  deposited  in  gas  retorts. 

Hospitalier,  Electricity  (trans.),  p.  23. 

graphium  (graf 'i-um),m.;  pi.  graphia  (-a).  [L.,< 
Gr.  ypaipeiav,  a  pencil,  style,  <  ypatpeiv,  wnte :  see 
graphic,  graff^.]    A  style  for  writing;  a  stylus. 

graphiure  (graf'i-nr),  n.  A  dormouse  of  the 
genus  Graphiurus. 

Graphiurus  (graf-i-ii'rus),  «.  [NL.,  <  O.  ypa- 
^elov,  a  pencil,  +  oipa,  taU.]  1.  A  genus  of 
dormice,  of  the  family  Myoxidce,  with  a  short 
cylindrical  tail  ending  in  a  pencil  of  hairs 
(whence  the  name),  and  small  simple  molars, 
i*".  Cuvier,  1829. —  3.  A  genus  of  extinct  fishes, 
of  the  family  Ccelacanthidce.    Kner,  1866. 


graphology  (gra-fol'6-ji),  m.      [<  Gr. 

writing,  +  -Xoyia,  <  Myeiv,  speak:  see  -ology.] 
The  study  of  handwriting  regarded  as  an  ex- 
pression of  the  character  of  the  writer. 

The  conclusion  drawn  by  these  gentlemen  is,  that 
graphology  is  a  real  science,  and  that  its  main  features  are 
correct,  generally  speaking.  Science,  VII.  302. 

graphometer  (gra-fom'e-t6r),  n.  [l^Gr.  ypd^uv, 
write,  +  iihpov,  a  measure.]  A  mathematical 
instrument  for  measuring  angles  in  surveying; 
a  semicircle. 

graphometric,  graphometrical  (graf-o-mef- 
rik,  -ri-kal),  a.  [<  graphometer  +  4c-al.]  1 .  Per- 
taining to  or  ascertained  by  a  graphometer. — 

2.  Pertaining  to  graphometrics Graphometric 

function,  a  function  expressed  by  means  of  length  but 
unaltered  by  linear  transformation, 

graphometrics  (graf-o-met'riks),  n.  [PI.  of 
graphometric :  see  -ics.]  That  branch  of  geom- 
etry which  treats  of  properties  which  involve 
lengths  or  other  magnitudes,  but  which  are  un- 
altered by  projection  or  linear  transformation. 

graphon3rm  (graf'o-nim),  n.  [<  Gr.  ypaflj, 
writing,  +  bvojjLa,  owua,  a  name :  see  onym.]  In 
eool.  and  hot.,  a  technical  name  based  upon  a 
recognizable  published  plate,  figure,  diagnosis, 
or  description.  Coues,  The  Auk  (1884),  I.  321. 
[Rare.] 

graphoplione  (graf'o-fon),  n.  [<  Gr.  ypaif)^, 
writing,  +  ^Mi^,  a  sound.]  An  instrument  for 
recording  and  reproducing  sounds,  based  on  the 
principle  of  the  phonograph  invented  by  Edi- 
son, but  of  a  different  mechanical  construction. 
More  fully  called  phonograph-graphophone. 

The  gramophone  bears  no  resemblance,  in  a  scientific 
aspect,  to  the  phonograph,  or  the  graphophone. 

Elect.  Rev.  (Eng.),  XXm.  625: 

graphophonic  (graf-o-fon'ik),  a.  [<  grapho- 
plione +  -4c.]  Pertaining  to  the  graphophone : 
as,  a  graphophonic  tablet. 

graphoscope  (graf 'o-skop),  «.  [<  Gr.  ypa^^, 
writing,  +  GKowelv,  view.  ]  A  device  for  viewing 
pictures  or  photographs  through  a  lens,  it  con- 
sists of  a  holder  for  the  picture  and  one  for  the  lens,  with 
simple  appliances  for  adjusting  the  focus. 

graphospasm  (graf 'o-spazm),  n.  [<  NL.  grapho- 
spasmus,  <  Gr.  ypaijir/,  writing,  -(-  aTraa/^dc,  spasm, 
cramp:  see  spasm.]  Writers' cramp;  scriven- 
ers' cramp  (which  see,  under  scrivener). 

graphotype  (graf 'o-tip),  n.  [<  Gr.  ypa^.  writ- 
ing, +  Tiirog,  impression:  see  type.]  A  pro- 
cess of  making  blocks  for  use  in  surface-print- 
ing. Drawings  are  made  on  a  thin  surface  of  finely  pre- 
pared chalk  with  a  siliclous  ink.  When  dried,  the  soft 
parts  are  brushed  away,  and  the  drawing  remains  in  re- 
lief;  stereotypes  are  then  made  from  the  block.  In  a 
later  form  of  the  process  the  chalk  surface  is  superseded 
by  a  zinc  plate  covered  with  finely  powdered  French  chalk 
brought  to  a  hard  and  firm  texture  by  great  pressure. 

-graphy.  [=  B.  -grafie  =  G.  -graphic  =  Dan. 
Sw.  -grafi  =  P.  -graphic  =  Sp.  -grafia  =  Pg. 
-graphia  =  It.  -grafia,  <  L.  -graphia,  <  Gr.  -ypa- 
fia,  in  abstract  nouns  from  compound  adjec- 
tives in_  -ypafoc,  <  ypa(feiv,  write:  see  -graph.] 
A  terminal  element  m  compound  words  of 
Greek  origin,  meaning  'writing,  description,  dis- 
course, science,'  as  in  biography,  geography, 
hagiography,  hydrography,  topography,  typog- 
raphy, etc.  Such  nouns  are  accompanied  by 
an  adjective  in  -graphic,  -graphical,  and  often 
by  a  concrete  noun  in  -graph. 


grapinel 

An  obsolete  form  of  grapnel. 


Xaut.,  same  as  grap- 


Grapnel,  def.  3. 


grapinelf,  n. 
Chaucer. 

grapline  (grap'lin),  n. 
nel,  3. 

grapnallt,  "•     See  grapnel. 

grapnel  (grap'nel),  n.  [Formerly  also  grap- 
naU;  <  ME.  grapenel,  grapinel,  <  OF.  *grapincl, 
"grappinel,  assumed  dim.  of  grapin,  grappin,  F. 
grappin,  a  grapnel  (OF.  also  grappil,  a  grapnel, 
grapple),  dim.  of  grappe,  a  hook,  a  cluster  of 
grapes:  see  firropel.]  1.  A  mechanical  device 
consisting  essentially  of  one  or  more  hooks 
or  clamps,  used  for 
grasping  or  holding 
something;  a  grap- 
ple; a  grappling-iron. 
SpecifieaUy — 2.  A 
grappling-iron,  used 
to  seize  and  hold  one 
ship  to  another  in  en- 
gagements prepara- 
tory to  hoarding.  Al- 
so called  grappling. 

In  goth  the  grapenel,  so  ful  of  crokes, 
Amonge  the  ropes,  and  the  sheryng  hokes. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1.  640. 

3.  A  boat's  anchor  having  from  three  to  six 
flukes  placed  at  equal  distances  about  the  end 
of  the  shank.    Also  grapline. 

After  this  a  canoe  was  left  fixed  to  a  grapnel  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  harbour.  Prison,  Voyage  Bound  the  World,  ii.  13. 

4.  A  kind  of  heavy  tongs  used  for  hauling 
logs,  stones,  etc.  E.  H.  Kniglit. —  5.  A  device 
for  grasping  or  taking  hold  of  something  not 
otherwise  manageable  or  accessible,  as  for  grip- 
ping and  recovering  tools  in  a  bored  well,  for 
raising  the  core  left  by  a  diamond  drill,  for  seiz- 
ing a  submarine  telegraph-cable  which,  needs 
repairs,  etc. 

grapnel-plant  (grap'nel-plant),  n.  Same  as 
grapple-plant. 

grapple  (grap'l),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  graple; 
<  OP.  grappil,  a,  grapple  (of  a  ship),  equiv.  to 
grappin  (>  dim.  *grappinel,  >  E.  grapnel,  q.  v.), 
dim.  of  grappe,  a  hook,  a  cluster  of  grapes: 
see  grape^  and  grapple,  v."]  1.  A  hook  or  an 
iron  instrument  by  which  one  thing,  as  a  ship, 
fastens  on  another ;  a  grapnel. 

Ambition  outsearcheth  to  glorie  the  greece. 
The  stair  to  estate,  the  graple  of  grace. 

Mir.  for  Mags.,  p.  84. 

The  creeping  ivy,  to  prevent  his  fall. 
Clings  with  its  fibrous  grapples  to  the  waU. 

Blackmore,  Creation,  iL 

2.  A  elasping-hook  for  grasping  a  beam,  used  in 
suspending  the  blocks  or  hoisting  apparatus  of 
a  hay-fork. — 3.  Large  tongs  with  sharp  points 
used  for  various  purposes,  as  for  lifting  blocks 
of  ice. — 4t.  The  clasp  of  a  buckle.  Hollyband. 
—  5.  A  spring  fish-hook. —  6.  [i  grapple,  v.']  A 
seizing  or  gripping ;  especially,  a  close  hold  in 
wrestling,  and  hence  in  any  other  contest;  a 
close  fight  or  encounter. 

StUl  rose  .  .  . 
rresh  from  his  fall,  and  fiercer  grapple  join'd. 

-    Milton,  P.  B.,  iv.  667. 

Come,  one  good  grapple,  I  with  all  the  world ! 

Browning,  Eing  and  Book,  II.  247. 

Strangers  who  have  a  large  common  ground  of  reading 

wUl,  for  this  reason,  come  the  sooner  to  the  grapple  of 

genuine  converse,     K  L.  Stevenson,  Talk  and  Talkers,  L 

grapple  (grap'l),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  grappled, 
'  ppr.  grappling.  [Early  mod.  B.  also  graple, 
grapel;  t  grapple, «.,  q.  v.  Popularly  associated 
with  graW-,  grasp,  with  which,  however,  it  has 
no  connection.  The  freq.  of  gralA  is  grabble, 
q.  v.,  and  grasp  is  ult.  a  derivative  of  grope.'] 
I.  trans.  To  seize  or  gi'asp  with  a  grapple ;  lay 
fast  hold  on  with  mechanical  appliances  or 
with  the  hands :  as,  to  grapple  an  antagonist. 

The  gallieswere  grapeled  to  the  Centurion  in  this  man- 
er ;  two  lay  on  one  side,  and  two  on  another,  and  the  ad- 
mirall  lay  full  in  the  steme. 

ges,  II.  il.  168. 


Lyle-Emery  Grapple^shot,  open  and  closed. 


The  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption  tried. 
Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hoops  of  steel. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  1.  3. 
=Syn.  To  gripe,  graap,  catch,  clutch,  clasp. 

II.  intrans.  To  fasten  on  another,  or  on  each 
other,  as  ships,  by  some  mechanical  means,  as 
grappling-irons;  seize  another,  or  each  other, 
in  a  close  grip,  as  in  wrestling;  clinch:  often 
used  figuratively. 

Toot  grace  and  I 
Must  grapple  upon  even  terms  no  more. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Maid's  Tragedy. 
Let  Truth  and  Falsehood  grapple :  who  ever  knew  Truth 
put  to  the  worst  in  free  and  open  encounter? 

Milton,  Areopagitioa. 
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Making  use  only  of  their  daggers,  grappling  closely  man 
to  man,  till  both  rolled  promiscuously  together  down  the 
steep  sides  of  the  ravine.  PrescoU,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  i.  13. 
To  grapple  with,  to  contend  with  in  close  contest,  as  in 
wrestling ;  struggle  with ;  seize  or  attack  boldly. 
She  rubb'd  her  eyes  ;  but  found  their  strength  too  weak 
ToprappktmtA  that  stupor.  J.  £eaumo»t.  Psyche,  ii.  107. 

grapplementt  (grap'l-ment),  n.  [<  grapple  + 
-ment.']    A  grappling;  a  grasp;  a  grip. 

And  catching  hold  of  him,  as  downe  he  lent. 
Him  backeward  overthrew,  and  downe  him  stayd 
With  their  rude  handes  and  gryesly  graplement. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  xi.  29. 

grapple-plant  (grap'l-plant),  n.  The  Harpa- 
gophytum  (or  Uncaria)  procumiens,  a  procum- 
bent herb  of  South  Africa  of  the  order  Peda- 
liacecB,  which  bears  a  curious  seed-vessel  with 
long,  branching,  olaw-liie  appendages  termi- 
nating in  very  sharp  hooks.  Also  called  grap- 
nel-plant. 

grapple-shot  (grap'1-shot),  n.  A  shot  attached 
to  a  cable, 
used  on  the 
sea-coast  in 
the  life-sav- 
ing service. 
It  13  fired  across 
a  ship,  and  is 
caught  in  the 
rigging  by  flukes 
which  spread 
out  when  the 
cable  is  pulled. 

grappling 

(grap  '  ling), 
n.  [Verbal 
n.  of  grapple, 
v.]  1.  That 
by  which 
anything  is 
seized  and 
held ;  a  grap- 
nel.— 2.  An 
anchorage. 

About      mid- 
night,   we    run 

under  the  land,  and  came  to  a  grappling,  where  we  took 
such  rest  as  our  situation  would  admit. 

Cook,  Voyages,  1. 11.  3. 

3.  A  lernsean  parasite  of  the  menhaden:  so 
called  from  having  the  shape  of  a  grappling- 
iron.     [Maryland,  U.  S.] 

grappling-iron  (grap'ling-i'''ern), TO.  An  instru- 
ment consisting  of  several  iron  or  steel  claws 
for  grappling  and  holding  fast  to  something. 

grappling-line  (grap'llng-lin),  ».  lazool.,  same 
as  fishing-line,  2. 

grappling-tongS  (grap'ling-tdngz),  n.pl.^  Oys- 
ter-tongs. 

Grapsidae  (grap'si-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Grapsus 
+  -idee.]  A  family  of  brachyurous  decapod 
crustaceans,  typified  by  the  genus  Grapsus,  and 
belonging  to  the  series  Ocypodoidea.  The  cara- 
pace is  quadrilateral  with  the  lateral  margins  straight  or 
slightly  arcuated,  the  orbits  are  moderate,  and  the  postab- 
domen  is  very  wide.  The  species  inhabit  sea-shores,  and 
run  with  great  rapidity. 

grapsoid  (grap'soid),  a.  and  n.     [<  Grapsiis  + 
-oid.]    I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Grapsoidea 
or  Grapsidce. 
II.  n.  One  of  the  Grapsoidea. 

Grapsoidea  (grap-soi'df-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Grapsus  +  -oidea.]  Same  as  Ocypodoidea.  Also 
Grapsoidei. 

grapsoidian  (grap-soi'di-an),  a.  and  n.  [< 
Grapsus  +  -oidAan.]     Same  as  grapsoid. 

Grapsus  (grap'sus),  n.  [NL.,  for  *Graps(ms,  < 
Gr.  ypaipalo^,  a  crab.]  A  genus  of  crabs,  typi- 
cal of  the  family  Grapsidce. 

Grapta  (grap'ta),  «.  [NL.  (Kirby,  1837),  <  Qr. 
ypaiTTdg,  marked,  painted ;  with  reference  to 
the  markings  on  the  under  side  of  the  hind 
wings,  which  resemble  letters  or  punctuation- 
marks.]  A  genus  of  butterflies  of  the  family 
Nymphalidce,  well  represented  in  the  United 
States  by  the  comma  butterfly,  G.  comma,  the 
semicolon  butterfly,  G.  interrogationis,  G.j.- 
album,  and  others. 

Graptodera  (grap-tod'e-ra),  m.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
ypaKToq,  marked,  written,  -I-  Sspoq,  skin.]  A 
genus  of  saltatorial  chrysomelid  beetles,  or 
flea-beetles,  ff.  chalybea  is  a  small  steel-blue  species 
very  injurious  to  the  grape,  of  which  it  devours  the 
leaves  and  buds. 

graptolite  (grap 'to -lit),  n.  and  a.  [<  NL. 
Graptolites,  GraptoUthus.']  I.  n.  One  of  the 
Graptolithidw,  GraptolitUna,  or  Mabdoijhora  ; 
a  specimen  or  a  species  of  Paleozoic  coelenterate 
organisms,  commonly  supposed  to  be  hydro- 
zoans,  resembling  the  living  sertularians  in 
having  a  homy  polypary,  and  in  having  the 


Block  of  Stone  containing  Graptolites. 


grasp 

separate  zooids  protected  by  little  homy  cups 
aU  springing  from  a  common  cosnosarc,  but 
differing  in  that 


they  were  not 
fixed  to  any  sol- 
id object,  but 
were  perma- 
nently free. 
Graptolites  usual- 
ly appear  as  im- 
pressions on  hard 
shales  of  the  Silurian  strata,  presenting  the  appearance  of 
fossil  pens,  whence  the  name.    Also  graptolith. 

Some  singular  organisms,  termed  Graptolites,  which 
abound  in  the  Silurian  rocks,  may  possibly  he  Hydrozoa, 
though  they  present  points  of  resemblance  with  the 
Polyzoa.  .  .  .  The  theciform  projections  of  the  Groploiite 
stem  may  correspond  with  the  nematophores  of  Sertula- 
rians. Huxley,  Anat.  Invert,  p.  137. 
Double  or  twin  graptollteB.    See  GraptolUhidce. 

II,  a.  Same  as  graptoUtic:  as,  a  graptolite 
schist. 

Graptolites  (grap-tol'i-tez),  n.  [NL.,  a  form 
of  GraptoUthus,  accom.  to  term,  -ites,  E.  -jte2,] 
Same  as  GraptoUthus. 

graptolith  (grap'to-lith),  n.  Same  as  graptolite. 

graptolithic  (grap-to-Uth'ik),  a.  Same  as 
graptoUtic. 

Graptolithidse  (grap-to-Uth'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL., 

<  GraptoUthus  +  -idee.]  The  typical  fanuly  of 
graptolites,  referred  to  the  MydropoVypinm. 
Both  the  endoskeleton  and  exoskeleton  are  chitinou^  the 
former  being  rod-shaped.  The  colonies  are  free-swim- 
ming. The  family  is  probably  extinct,  and  occurs  from 
the  Cambrian  to  the  lower  Devonian.  In  some  forms  the 
cellules  are  uniserial,  on  only  one  side  of  a  stem  coiled 
like  a  watch-spring ;  others  have  biserial  cellules,  and  are 
known  as  double  graptolites  or  twin  graptolites.  The  gen- 
era are  numerous.  Also  Graptolitidde,  See'  cut  under 
graptoHM. 

Graptolithina  (grap"to-li-tlu'na),  n.pl.   [NL., 

<  GraptoUthus  +  -ink.']  The"  graptolites  as 
a  superf amily  of  Sydrozoa :  same  as  Ehabdo- 
phora.  The  position  of  the  group  varies :  it  is  made  a  sub- 
class of  Hydrozoa  by  Nicholson,  a  suborder  of  Eydrmda 
by  Allman,  an  order  of  gymnolsematous  Polyzoa  by  Carus, 
an  order  of  Eydrmda  by  Von  Hayek,  and  a  pendant  to 
Alcyonaria  by  Schmarda. 

GraptoUthus  (grap-tol'i-thus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
ypavrdg,  marked,  written,  verbal  adj.  of  ypa- 
i«i',  write,  +  XiSog,  stone:  see  graphic.]  1\.  K 
tiinnean  genus  of  the  class  Fossilia  and  order 
Petrificata,  defined  as  a  pictured  petrifaction, 
and  made  to  cover  a  variety  of  objects,  as  Flor- 
entine marble,  moss-agate,  certain  worms,  as 
Serpula,  etc.— 3.  A  genus  of  GraptoUthidee, 
giving  name  to  the  family. 
graptolitic  (grap-to-lit'ik),  a.  [<  graptolite  + 
■4c.]  Of  or  belonging  to  graptolites;  produced 
by  graptolites;  containing  graptolites:  as, 
graptolitic  markings;  graptoUtic  slate.  Also 
graptolite,  graptolithic. 
Graptolitidae  (grap-to-lit'i-de),  n.pl.    Same  as 

Graptolithidw  or  Graptolithina. 
grapy  (gra'pi),  a.     [<  grape^  -I-  -y^.]     Com- 
posed of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling  grapes: 
as,  a  grapy  flavor. 

The  God  we  now  behold  with  open  eyes ; 
A  herd  of  spotted  panthers  round  him  lies 
In  glaring  forms ;  the  grapy  cluster.,  spread 
On  his  fair  brows,  and  dangle  on  his  head. 

Addison,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Metamorph.,  ill 

graso  (gra'so),  n.  A  cetacean  of  the  family 
Balasnopterida,  Eschrichtius  rohustus,  a  kind  of 
finner- whale. 

grasp  (grasp),  V.  [<  ME.  graspew,  ioi  ong. 
"grapsen  =  LG.  gra^seti,  grasp,  snatch;  wm 
verb-formative  -s,  as  in  cleanse,  bless,  etc.,  <  ME- 
grapien,  grapen,  take  hold  of,  touch,  grope: 
see  groped  grape^.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  seize  and 
hold  by  clasping  or  embracing  with  the  fingers 
or  arms. 

He  grasp'd  the  mane  with  both  his  hands, 
And  eke  with  all  his  might. 

Cowper,  John  Gilpin. 

Dropping  into  his  elbow-chair,  and  grasping  its  sides  so 

firmly  that  they  creaked  again. 

Diciens,  Nicholas  Nickleby. 

His  long  arms  stretch'd  as  to  grasp  a  flyer. 

Tennyson,  Aylmer  s  Field. 

2.  To  seize  upon ;  take  possession  of. 

Kings,  by  grasping  more  than  they  could  hold, 
First  made  their  subjects,  by  oppression,  bold. 

Sir  J.  Dmham,  Coopers  HUL 

3.  To  seize  by  the  intellect;  become  thorough- 
ly cognizant  of ;  comprehend. 

Conception,  the  act  of  which  concept  is  the  result,  ex- 
presses the  act  of  comprehending  or  graspmg  »?  "'" 
unity  the  various  qualities  by  which  an  object  is  <!p»™r 
terized.  Sir  W.  HamUton,  logic,  vu. 

We  ourselves,  indeed,  when  saying  that  we  .  .  .  ^'"^ 

an  argument  palpably  true,  still  express  mental  acts  uj 

words  originally  used  to  express  bodily  acts.      ,  ,    ,«, 

H.  Spmcer,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  5  «»• 
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n.  intrans.  To  make  a  grasp,  or  the  motion 
of  grasping;  seize  sometliiug  firmly  or  eagerly. 
Than  he  began  to  cra»pe  alter  his  arme,  lor  to  take 
from  hym  his  swerde  out  ol  his  honde. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  649. 
His  hands  abroad  display  d,  as  one  that  grasp' d 
And  tugg'd  lor  life.  Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  iii.  2. 

Like  a  miser,  'midst  his  store, 
Who  grasps  and  grasps  till  he  can  hold  no  more. 


To  graap  at,  to  catch  at ;  try  to  seize. 

Bnt  this  ...  is  the  mischievous  nature  of  pride ;  it 
makes  a  man  grasp  at  every  thing,  and,  by  consequence 
comprehend  nothing  effectually  and  thoroughly. 

Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  I.  v. 
Alas !  we  grasp  at  Clouds,  and  beat  the  Air, 
Vexing  that  Spirit  we  intend  to  clear. 

Prior,  Solomon,  1. 
grasp  (grasp),  n.     [<  grasp,  v.']     1.  A  grip  or 
seizure  by  the  hand;  the  act  of  taking  or  at- 
tempting to  take  hold  of  something. 
I  long'd  so  heartily  then  and  there 
To  give  him  the  grasp  of  fellowship. 

Tennyson,  Maud,  xiii.  2. 

2.  Power  of  seizing  and  holding;  fdreible  pos- 
session. 

I  would  not  be  the  villain  that  thou  think'st 
For  the  whole  space  that's  in  the  tyrant's  grasp. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 
They  looked  upon  it  as  their  own,  and  had  it  even  with- 
in their  grasp.  Clarendon,  Great  Hebellion. 

3.  Power  of  the  intellect  to  seize  and  compre- 
hend subjects;  wide-reaching  power  of  com- 
prehension. 

The  foremost  minds  of  the  following  intellectual  era 
were  not,  in  power  or  grasp,  equal  to  their  predecessors. 

Is.  Taylor. 
In  the  treatment  ol  this  arduous  problem  [the  descent 
of  man]  Mr.  Darwin  showed  no  less  acuteness  and  grasp 
than  had  been  displayed  in  his  earlier  work. 

J.  Fiske,  Evolutionist,  p.  365. 
graspable  (gras'pa-bl),  a.     [<  grasp  +  -able.} 
Capable  of  being  grasped. 
graspelf,  n.  and  V.    See  grasple. 
grasper  (gr^s'per),  n^     1.  One  who  or  that 
which  grasps  or  seizes;   one  who  catches  or 
holds. — 2.  pi.  The  raptorial  orthopterous  man- 
tids  or  rear-horses.     See  Baptoria. 
grasping  (gras'ping),  p.  a.    Eager  to  gain  pos- 
session of  something;   covetous;   rapacious; 
avaricious;  exacting;  miserly. 

My  wealth,  on  which  a  kinsman  nigh 
Already  casts  a  graspmg  eye. 

Scott,  Eokeby,  iv.  28. 

Stelling  is  moderate  in  his  terms — he's  not  a  grasping 

man.  Qeorge  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Moss,  i.  3. 

graspingly  (gras'piag-li),  aHv.    In  a  grasping 
manner;  covetously;  rapaciously. 
The  Pope  had  proved  himself  to  be  graspingly  unwise. 
Lome,  Bismarck,  II.  367. 

graspinguess  (gras'ping-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
character  of  being  grasping;  covetousness ;  ra- 
pacity. 

To  take  all  that  good-natare,  or  indulgence,  or  good  opin- 
ion confers  shews  a  want  of  moderation,  and  a  grasping- 
ness  that  is  unworthy  of  that  indulgence. 

Richardson,  Clarissa  Harlowe,  I.  137. 

grasplet,  »•  andt;.  [Also  graspel;  <  grasp  +  -le, 
conformed  to  grapple."]    Same  as  grapple. 

For  to  the  distourbaunce  of  the  shippes  that  approohed 
the  walles,  they  devysed  longe  rafters,  to  the  which  they 
fastened  grasples  of  iron  and  great  hookes  lyke  sithes. 

J.  Brcnde,  tr.  ol  Quintus  Curtius,  fol.  60. 
Wher  of  y  one  strake  full  with  her  Spume  [rostro]  with 
whom  the  cynquereme  graspeled  and  y  other  which  was 
loose  and  at  libertie  fell  vpon  her  contrary  side. 

J.  Brende,  tr.  ol  Qnlutns  Curtius,  fol.  61. 

graspless  (grasp'les),  a.    [<  grasp  +  -less.]    In- 
capable of  grasping ;  relaxed ;  weak. 
From  my  graspless  hand 
Drop  friendship's  precious  pearls,  like  hour-glass  sand. 
Coleridge,  On  a  Friend. 

grass  (gras),  n.  [<  ME.  gras,  gres,  sometimes 
transposed  ^ers,  gyrs,  Sc.  girs,  <  AS.  grces,  trans- 
posed gom-s  =  OS.  gras  =  OFries.  gers,  gres 
=  D.  gras  =  MLG.  gras,  gres  =  OHGr.  gras, 
eras  =  MHGr.  G-.  gras,  grass,  herbage  (appli- 
cable to  any,  small  plant),  =  leel.  gras  =  Sw. 
gras  =  Dan.  gr<es,  grass,  =  Goth,  gras,  the  first 
'growth  of  com,  etc.,  a  plant  or  herb;  akin  to 
MHG-.  gruose,  first  growth,  =  MD.  groese,  the 
green  sod,  turf,  and  prob.  to  greeti^-  a,Tid  grow. 
There  is  no  proof  of  a  connection  with  L.  grd- 
men,  grass  (see  gramineous),  or  with  Gr.  xoprSg, 
grass.]  1,  In  general,  herbage;  the  plants  on 
which  cattle  and  other  beasts  feed  or  pasture ; 
the  verdurous  covering  of  the  soil,  in  popular  use 
the  name  is  applied  to  a  great  variety  ol  plants  which  are 
in  no  way  related  to  grasses  technically  so  called.  See 
def.  2. 

And  forth  she  went  pnuely 

Unto  the  Parke  was  faste  by, 

All  sof  te  walkende  on  the  gras. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  iv. 
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All  flesh  is  grass,  and  all  the  goodliness  thereof  is  as  the 
flower  ol  the  field.  isa.  xl.  6. 

When  Phoebe  doth  behold 
Her  silver  visage  in  the  wat'ry  glass. 
Decking  with  liquid  pearl  the  bladed  grass. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  i.  1. 
Specifically— 2.  In  bat.,  any  plant  of  the  order 
GraminecB{vrhiahsee).—3.  pi.  Stalks  or  sprays 
of  grass :  as,  the  fireplace  was  filled  with  dried 
grasses. — 4.  [_Shoittoi  sparrow-grass,  a  corrup- 
tion of  asparagus.]    Asparagus. 

A  hundred  of  grass,  from  the  Corporation  of  Garratt, 
will,  m  a  short  time,  at  the  London  market,  be  held  at 
least  as  an  equivalent  to  a  Battersea  bundle. 

Foots,  Mayor  of  Garratt,  ii.  2. 
Will  you  take  any  other  vegetables?   Grass  f  Peas? 

Dickens,  Bleak  House,  xx. 

5.  In  mining,  the  surface  of  the  ground  at  the 
mine.  [Cornwall,  Eng.]— 6.  Jja  turf  parlance, 
the  time  of  new  verdure ;  spring  or  summer : 

as,  the  colt  will  be  three  this  grass Ant-hill 

grass.  See  ant-hill.— At  grass,  (a)  Same  as  to  grass  (a). 
(0)  See  to  take  heart  of  grace,  under  gra^ie. — Bahama 
grass.  Same  as  Bermuda  grass. — Barn-yard  grass 
Same  as  cockspur-grass.— Bengal  grass,  the  Setaria  Itaii- 
ca,  probably  native  in  eastern  Asia,  now  very  extensively 
cultivated  as  a  forage-plant.  Also  known  as  Hungarian 
grass,  German  millet,  etc. — Bermuda  grass,  alow,  creep- 
ing, perennial  grass,  Cynodon  Dactylon,  found  in  most 
warm  and  tropical  countries,  where,  from  its  endurance 
of  drought,  it  is  a  common  pasture-grass.  It  rarely  bears 
seed,  but  is  easily  propagated  by  cuttings  ol  the  root- 
stocks,  and  when  once  established  its  eradication  is  diffi- 
cult. Also  Bahama  grass. — Between  hay  and  grass. 
See  Aaj/l.— Black-seed  grass,  the  Sporobolus  Indicm: 
so  called  from  the  frequency  with  which  its  spikelets  are 
attacked  by  smut.— Blue-eyed  grass.  See  blue-eyed.— 
Blue-grass  region,  the  nch  limestone  lands  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee,  yielding  blue  grass,  and  noted  for  the 
fine  physical  development  ol  man  and  beast  bred  there. 

Either  no  other  land  ever  lent  itself  so  easily  to  civiliza- 
tion as  the  blue-grass  region,  or  it  was  exceptionally  fortu- 
nate in  its  inhabitants. 

C.  D.  Warner,  Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVIII.  256. 
Bottle-brush  grass.  See  bottle-brush.— Ca,von's-iaM. 
grass.  See  capon' s-taU. —  CockSCOmb-grass.  See  cocks- 
comb.—  Cocksfoot-grass.  See  eocktfoot.—  Comb-lMng- 
ed  grass,  a  species  ol  Dactyloctenium.,  in  which  the  cuspi- 
date flowers  are  arranged  in  unilateral  spikes. — Dog's- 
tail  grass,  (a)  Species  ol  Cynosurus,  especially  C.  cnsta- 
tus,  from  its  spike  being  fringed  on  one  side  only.  (&)  The 
JEleusine  Indica.  See  Eleusine. — Dog's-tooth  grass, 
(a)  The  dog-grass,  Agropyrum  caninum.  (6)  Bermuda 
grass,  Cynodon  Dactylon.  (c)  In  Queensland,  the  Chlo- 
ris  iZimricato.— Esparto-grass.  See  es^^arto.— Fivefln- 
ger-grass.  Same  as  flvefinger,  1. — Flve-leafed  grass, 
in  her.,  same  as  cinque/oil,  3. — Four-leafed  grass, 
the  herb  truelove,  Paris  quadrifolia. — Fowl-grasB.  See 
/owZi.— Foxtail-grass.  See  foxtail,  2.— Free  grass,  free 
grazing.    [Western  U.  S.] 

In  our  northern  country  we  have  free  grass :  that  is, 
the  stockmen  rarely  own  more  than  small  portions  ol  the 
land  over  which  their  cattle  range,  the  bulk  ol  it  being 
unsurveyed  and  still  the  property  ol  the  National  Govern- 
ment. T.  Boosevelt,  The  Century,  XXXV.  610. 

French  grass,  the  sainfoin,  Onobrychis  sativa. — Grass  of 
Parnassus,  the  common  name  for  species  of  the  genus 
Parnassia,  belonging  to  the  Saxifragacece. — Grass  of 
the  Andes,  the  Arrhenatherum  arenacemti,  a  stout  but 
soft  perennial  grass  of  Europe,  naturalized  in  the  United 
States,  and  cultivated  lor  pasturage  and  hay. — Haie'S- 
tail  grass,  the  common  name  ol  a  species  ol  grass,  Lagu- 
rus  ovatus,  inhabiting  the  Mediterranean  region  and  Ca- 
nary islands,  and  found  as  far  north  as  the  isle  ol  Guern- 
sey. The  dense,  oblong,  woolly  panicles  bear  a  resem- 
blance to  a  hare's  tail.  See  Laguruit. —  Holy  grass.  See 
Hierochloe.— Hungarian  grass.  Same  as  Bengal  grass. 
—Lyme  grass.  See,Eij/mus.— Mesquite-grass.  Same 
a,B grama-grass. — Spanish  grass.  Same  aaesparto. — To 
go  to  grass,  (a)  To  be  turned  out  to  pasture,  as  a  horse, 
especially  one  no  longer  fit  for  work. 
The  sturdy  steed  now  goes  to  grass,  and  up  they  hang  his 
saddle.  Beau,  and  Fl.,  Knight  of  Burning  Pestle,  iv.  6. 
(£))  To  go  into  retirement ;  rusticate :  commonly  used  in 
the  imperative,  with  the  contemptuous  force  ol "  Get  out ! ' 
[Slang.]  (c)  To  die ;  go  to  the  grave.  (Western  U.S.]  (d) 
To  lall  violently ;  be  knocked  down,  as  a  pugilist  in  the 
ring:  as,  he  tripped  and  went  to  grass.  [Slang.]— To 
grass,  {a)  At  pasture ;  on  a  pasture  range :  used  flgura- 
tlvely.     Also  at  grass. 

II  the  worst  come  to  the  worst— I'll  turn  my  Wife  to 
Grass.  Ccmgreve,  Way  of  the  World,  iii.  18. 

(6)  In  mining,  to  the  surface :  as,  send  the  ore  to  grass.— 
To  let  the  grass  grow  under  one's  feet  (or,  formerly, 
on  one's  heeltX  to  loiter;  idle;  act  very  slowly. 
Maistresse,  since  I  went,  no  grasse  hath  grovme  on  my  Jiele, 
But  maister  Tristram  Trustie  here  maketh  no  speede. 

Udall,  Bolster  Doister,  iv.  5. 

Mr.  Tulkinghom  ...  is  so  good  as  to  act  as  my  solici- 
tor, and  grass  don't  grow  under  Ms  feet,  I  can  tell  ye. 

Dickens,  Bleak  House,  xxxiii. 

It  was  a  rule  with  these  indefatigable  missionaries  never 
to  let  the  grass  grow  under  their  feet.  Scarce  had  they, 
therefore,  alighted  at  the  inn  and  deposited  their  saddle- 
bags, than  they  made  their  way  to  the  residence  of  the 
governor.  Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  297. 

grass  (gras),  V.  [<  grass,  n.  The  older  verb  is 
grazed.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  cover  with  grass  or 
with  turf;  furnish  with  grass:  as,  to  grass  a 
lawn. 

With  us  in  the  Bad  Lands  all  we  do,  when  cold  weather 
sets  in,  is  to  drive  our  beasts  off  the  scantily  grassed  river- 
bottom  back  ten  miles  or  more. 

T.  Boosevelt,  The  Century,  XXXV.  498. 
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2.  To  throw  on  or  bring  down  to  the  grass  or 
ground,  as  a  bird  shot  on  the  wing,  or  a  fish 
caught  from  the  water. 

Who  amongst  you,  dear  readers,  can  appreciate  the  in- 
tense delight  of  grassing  your  first  big  fish  after  a  nine 
months'  fast?      T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,  xxxvL 

At  the  close  of  the  twenty-fifth  round  the  doctor  had 
killed  twenty  out  ol  twenty-five,  while  his  opponent  had 
grassed  seventeen  out  ol  the  same  number. 

Daily  Telegraph,  Nov.  26, 1881. 

3.  To  lose  in  the  grass. 

One  arrow  must  be  shot  alter  another,  though  both  be 
graxt,  and  never  lound  again. 

Bp.  Hacket,  Abp.  Williams,  iL  20. 

4.  To  feed  with  growing  grass ;  pasture. 
The  leeding  or  grassing  ol  beels  and  muttons. 

Privy  Council  (Arber's  Eng.  Gamer,  I.  301). 

Il.t  intrans.  To  breed  grass ;  be  covered  with 
grass.     Tusser. 

grassantt  (gras'ant),  a.  [<  L.  grassan(t-)s,  ppr. 
of  grassari,  go,  go  about,  freq.  of  gradi,  go: 
see  graded]  Moving  about;  stirring;  in  full 
swing. 

Those  innovations  and  mischlels  which  are  now  grassant 
in  England.         Bp.  Oauden,  Tears  ol  the  Church,  p.  183. 

Prejudices,  as  epidemical  diseases,  are  grassant. 

Boger  North,  Examen,  p.  131. 

grassationf  (gra-sa'shgn),  n.  [<  L.  grassa- 
tio{n-),  a  rioting,  <  grassari,  pp.  grassatlts,  go 
about,  <  gradior,  gressus,  step.]  A  wandering 
about ;  constant  motion  or  activity. 

If  in  vice  there  be  a  pei-petual  grassation,  there  must 
be  in  virtue  a  perpetual  vigilance. 

Feltham,  Kesolves,  ii.  8. 

grass-bar  (gras'bar),  n.  Abariua  river,  inlet, 
or  harbor  overgrown  with  grass.  Such  bars 
are  well  known  to  anglers  as  places  where  bass 
lie  in  the  eddies. 

grass-bass  (gras'bas),  n.  A  common  food-fish, 
Pomoxys  sparoides,  of  the  family  Centrarchidw, 
from  8  to  12  inches  long,  found  in  the  southern 
United  States,  the  upper  Mississippi  valley,  and 
the  Great  Lake  region.  Also  called  calico-bass, 
strawberry-bass,  bar-flsh,  and  crappie. 

grass-bird  (gras'berd),  n.  The  pectoral  sand- 
piper, Tringa  (Actodromas)  maculata.  Also 
called  grass-snipe.     [U.  S.] 

grass-bleaching  (gras'ble"ching),  n.  Bleach- 
ing by  exposing  the  article  to  be  bleached  to 
the  sunlight  by  spreading  it  out  on  the  grass. 

Grass-bleaching  is  occasionally  used  in  the  clearing  pro- 
cess for  chintzes,  cretonnes,  &c. 

Workshop  Receipts,  2d  ser.,  p.  207. 

grass-character,  n.    See  grass-hand. 

grasschat  (gras'chat),  n.    Same  as  whinchat. 

grass-cloth  (gras'kl6th),  n.  1.  A  thin  light 
kind  of  linen,  called  in  Chinese  Mapu  or  sum- 
mer cloth,  made  in  China  and  the  East  from 
the  fiber  of  Boshmeria  nivea  and  other  plants  of 
the  nettle  family,  it  was  originally  called  grass-cloth 
by  foreigners  at  Canton  because  it  was  assumed  to  be  made 
from  some  sort  of  grass.  See  china-grass. 
2.  A  thick  fabric  made  in  the  Canary  islands 
of  some  vegetable  fiber. 

grass-cutter  (gras'kut'''er),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  cuts  grass;  specifically,  one  of  a  body 
of  attendants  on  an  Indian  army,  whose  task 
is  to  provide  provender  for  the  large  number 
of  cattle  necessary  for  transporting  munitions, 
baggage,  etc. 

grass-drake  (gras'drak),  n.  The  corn-crake, 
Crex  pratensis.     [West  Riding,  Eng.] 

grassed  (grast),  a.  Said  of  a  golf-club  having 
its  face  slightly  spooned  or  sloped  backward. 

grass-embroidery  (gras'em-broi'''d6r-i),  n.  Em- 
broidery made  by  various  tribes  of  American 
Indians,  the  chief  material  for  which  is  dried 
grass  or  fibrous  leaves  resembling  grass. 

grasser  (gras'er),  n.  [<  grass  +  -eri.]  A  calf 
fed  on  grass,  as  distinguished  from  a  fed  calf, 
one  fed  on  prepared  food.     [U.  S.] 

grassfinch  (gras'finch),  n.  1.  A  granivorous 
f  ringilline  bird ;  any  one  of  sundry  species  of 
FringillidcB  that  live  in  the  grass  or  feed  on 
grass-seeds.    Specifically— (a)  The  bay-winged  bunt- 


Grassfinch  (,Po(«cetes gratninetts). 
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ing  or  vesper-bird  of  North  America,  Pooecetes  gramiiie^is, 
a  common  sparrow  about  6J  inches  long,  with  bay  lesser 
wing-coverts  and  white  lateral  tail-feathers.  See  Pooecetee. 
(6)  A  grassquit. 

2.  Oue  of  various  small  old-world  birds  of  the 
family  Ploceidw,  and  of  the  genera  Spermestes, 
Amadina,  and  others. 
grass-green  (grS,s'gren),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME. 
grasgrene,  <  AS.  *grcesgrene,  gcersgrene,  in  earli- 
est form  grcesgroeni  (=  D.  grasgroen  =  Gr.  gras- 
griin  =  loel.  grasgrcenn  =  Sw.  grdsgron  =  Dan. 
grcBsgron),  <  grriES,  grass,  -f  ^j-ene,  green.]  I.  a. 
Green  as  grass;  specifically,  somewhat  yeUow- 
ish-green,  of  full  chroma  but  rather  low  lumi- 
nosity, suggesting  rather  than  resembling  the 
color  of  grass  in  the  sunlight. 

Tlirice  she  blew  on  a  grass-green  horn. 

Alism  Gross  (Child's  Ballads,  1. 169). 

At  his  head  a  grass-green  turf. 
At  his  heels  a  stone. 

Shale.,  Hamlet,  iv.  6  (song). 

A  gown  of  grass-green  sillc  she  wore. 

Tennyson,  Guinevere. 

II.  n.  The  color  of  grass.    Hill. 

grass-grown  (gras'gron),  a.  Overgrown  with 
grass. 

grass-hand,  grass-character  (gras'hand,  -kar"- 
ak-t6r),  n.  The  cursive  or  running  hand  used 
by  t)je  Chinese,  Japanese,  etc.,  in  business  and 
private  writings,  etc.:  so  called  because  of  its 
trailing-plant-Mke  irregularity  and  freedom. 

What  is  termed  the  grass  hand,  which  is  very  much 
abbreviated  and  exceedingly  difficult  to  apquire.  Unless 
the  square  hand  of  a  pajticular  "grass"  character  be 
known,  it  is  often  wholly  impossible  to  look  it  up  in  a  die* 
tionary.  Bruyc.  Brit.,  XIII.  686. 

grass-hearthf  (gras'harth),  n.  In  law,  an  old 
customary  service  of  tenants,  who  brought 
their  plows  and  did  one  day's  work  for  their 
lord. 

grasshopt,  grasshoppet,  ».  [<  ME.  grashoppe, 
greshoppe,  gresshoppe,  gresshope,  greshop,  gris- 
hop,  gressop,  grissop,  etc.,  <  AS.  grceshoppa, 
giershoppa  (=  Sw.  grdshoppa  =  Dan.  grmshoppe 
=  Norw.  grashopp),  a  grasshopper,  <  grees,  grass, 
-1-  hoppa,  a  hopper,  leaper,  <  hoppian,  hop, 
leap:  see  hop''-.  Cf.  AS.  gcersstapa,  a  locust, 
grasshopper,  <  gwrs,  grass,  +  stapa,  a  stepper.] 
The  earlier  form  of  grasshopper. 

To  lefe-worme  thar  fruit  gafe  he 
And  thar  swynkes  to  gresshope  to  be. 

Ps.  Ixxvii.  [Ixzviii.]  46  (MB.  version). 

grasshopper  (gras'hop"6r),  n.  [<  ME.  grashop- 
per,  grashoppyr  (=  D.  grashupper  =  LGr.  gras- 
hilpper),  <  grashoppe,  the  older  form  (see  grass- 
hop),  +  -eri.]  1.  A  saltatorial  orthopterous  in- 
sect ;  a  popular  name  of  those  insects  of  the 
order  Orthoptera  of  which  the  hind  legs  are 
fitted  for  leaping,  and  of  which  the  males,  if 
winged,  produce  a  shrill,  grating  sound  or 
stridulation.  The  aame  is  given  to  numerous  species, 
of  three  different  families  :  (a)  Some  of  the  large  green 
crickets  which  leap,  belonging  to  the  family  Gryllidce,  as 
Gryllus  viridisvimus  or  Orocharis  saltator.  All  such  have 
very  long  and  thready  antenns.  (6)  Certain  of  the  long- 
horned  or  green  grasshoppers  or  katydids  of  the  family 
Locustidte,  having  long  and  thready  antennae,  and  usually  a 
long  ovipositor  in  the  female :  more  fully  called  and  prop- 
erly described  as  green  or  long-horned  grasshoppers,  {c) 
Any  member  of  the  family  Acrididoe,  more  fuUy  called 
sliort-horned  grasshoppers,  and  also  locusts.  This  is  the 
usual  popular  application  of  the  name  grasshopper,  but 
not  the  usual  book-name,  which  is  loeu^  They  are 
comparatively  slender-bodied,  with  wing-covers  usually 
projecting  beyond  the  body,  and  long  slender  legs,  the 
hind  femurs  of  which  are  enlarged.  j?he  famous  locust 
of  the  old  world  is  a  true  grasshopper,  Paehytylus  migra- 
torius.    The  Bocky  Mountain  locust  or  hateful  grasshop- 


Female  Red-legged  Grasshopper  {Caloptenusfentur-ntbntm). 


per,  which  commits  serious  ravages  in  the  West,  is  Calop- 
tenus  spretus,  closely  related  to  the  common  red-legged 
grasshopper,  C.  femur^vbrum.  (See  also  cut  under  Calop- 
tcnus.)  Acridium  americanum  is  a  large  and  handsome 
species  common  in  the  United  States.  The  lubber-grass- 
hopper is  a  large  clumsy  locust  of  the  West,  Brachystola 
magna.    See  cut  under  Brachystola. 

Even  these  of  them  ye  may  eat ;  the  locust  after  his 
kind, .  . .  and  the  grasshopper  after  his  land.    Lev.  xi.  22. 
For  now  the  noonday  quiet  holds  the  hiU ; 
The  grasshopper  is  silent  in  the  grass. 

Tembyson,  (Enone. 

2.  A  young  lobster.  [Nantucket,  Massachu- 
setts, IJ.S.] —  3.  Inpianoforte-making, theleyer 
or  jack  at  the  back  of  a  key  which  throws  the 
hammer  against  the  string.  Also  called  hop- 
per— Green  grasshopper  one  of  the  winged  forms  of 
the  family  Locustidee,  properly  a  locust,  distinguished  by 
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the  long  and  slender  antennse,  and  bjr  other  characters, 
from  those  members  of  the  family  Acrididce  (often  called 
locusts)  which  are  called  grasshoppers.  See  locust,  Locusta, 
I/ocu«tii2<e.— Long-horned  grasshopper,  a  green  grass- 
hopper ;  a  member  of  the  family  Locustidte.  See  def .  1  (6). 
—  Short-homed  grasshopper,  an  ordinary  grasshop- 
per ;  a  member  of  the  family  Acrididce ;  a  locust.  See 
def.  1  (e). 
grasshopper-beam  (gras'hop-fer-bem),  n.  A 
form  of  working-beam 
used  in  some  steam-en- 
gines. It  is  pivoted  at  one 
end  to  a  rooking  pillar,  and 
connected  with  the  piston-rod 
at  the  other  end,  a  parallel 
motion  being  used  to  procure 
the  proper  movement  of  the 
piston-rod  and  the  crank-con- 
nections. 

„    ,,       ,,  grasshopper-engine 

.,  ^:^Xrr;.^    (gras'hop-^r-en'V), .  »• 
bar  of  the  parallel  motion  A  torm  of  steam-engine 

pS-md?""""'*""""""'   in  -which  the  working- 
beam  is  linked  to  the 
crank  at  the  middle,  and  to  the  supporting  cen- 
ter at  one  end. 

grasshopper-lark  (gras'hop-6r-lark),  n.  The 
grasshopper-warbler.     [Local,  Eng.] 

grasshopper-sparrow  (gras'hop-er-spar"o),  n. 
A  small  fringflUne  bird  of  the  United  States, 
of  the  genus  Coturniculus :  so  called  from  its, 
chirruping  notes,  which  resemble  the  stridula- 
tion of  a  grasshopper.  There  are  three  species.  One 
is  the  common  yellow-winged  sparrow,  C.  pas^ermus; 
another  is  Henslow's  bunting,  C.  henslorwi;  the  third  is 
le  Gonte's,  C,  leamtei.  Coues.  See  cut  under  Coturni- 
culus. 

grasshopper-warbler  (gras'hop-6r-war"bler), 
n.  A  small  sylviine  bird  of  Europe,  Salicaria 
locustella  or  LocitsteMa  ncevia:  so  called  from 
its  chirping  notes :  a  name  extended  to  sundry 
related  species.     See  cut  under  Locustella. 

grassiness  (gras'i-nes),  n.  The  condition  of  be- 
ing grassy;  the  state  of  abounding  with  grass. 
Bailey,  1727. 

grassing  (gras'ing),  re.  [Verbal  n.  of  grass,  v."] 
The  exposing  of  linen  cloth  in  fields  to  the  in- 
fluence of  air,  moisture,  and  light  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bleaching. 

grass-land  (gras'land),  «.  In  agri.,  land  kept 
perpetually  under  grass,  as  contrasted  with  land 
which  is  alternately  under  grass  and  tillage ; 
permanent  pasture. 

grass-linen  (gras'lin'-'en),  m.  A  fine  grass-cloth. 

A  strip  of  sheer,  delicate  grass-lin^n.    ■ 

Mrs.  Whitney,  Leslie  Goldthwaite,  viii. 

grass-mailf  (gras'mal),  m.  The  rent  payable 
for  cattle  sent  to  graze  on  the  pasture  of  an- 
other. 

grass-moth  (gras'm6th),  n.  A  pyralid  moth  of 
the  family  CramMdce;  a  veneer.  The  species 
are  nxmierous.     See  cut  under  Cramhidce. 

grassnut  (gras'nut),  n.  The  sweet  tuberous 
root  of  a  sedge,  Cyperus  repens,  sometimes  cul- 
tivated and  used  for  food. 

grass-oil  (gras'oil),  n.  A  name  given  to  the 
fragrant  oils  procured  in  India  by  distillation 
from  several  species  of  Andropogon,  especially 
A.  Nardus,  yielding  citronella-oil,  A.  citratus, 
yielding  lemon-grass  oil  or  oil  of  verbena,  and 
A.  schcenanthus,  from  which  is  obtained  oil  of 
ginger-grass  or  oil  of  geranium.  They  are  used 
chiefly  in  perfumery. 

grassont,  «.    Same  as  gersome. 

grass-parrakeet  (gras'par"a-ket),  n.  A  par- 
rakeet  of  the  genus  Melopstitacus  or  Euphema. 
The  best-known  species  is  M.  undulatus,  one  of  the  parra- 
keets  most  commonly  seen  in  confinement,  and  more  fully 
called  zebra  grass-parrakeet.  It  is  a  native  of  Australia,  and 
notable  for  warbling  or  twittering  a  few  musical  notes, 
whence  the  generic  name.  It  is  ^  very  pretty  bird,  about 
7  inches  long,  of  slender  form,  with  a  long,  thin,  pointed 
tail.  The  under  parts  are  uniform  bright  green,  and  the 
upper  parts  are  mostly  undulated  with  yellow  and  blackish 
curved  cross-bars ;  the  face  is  yellow,  with  several  small 
steel-blue  spots ;  the  tail  is  party-colored,  and  inclining  to 
blue  on  the  middle  pair  of  feathers.  These  little  birds 
bear  confinement  well,  become  very  tame,  and  make  inter- 
esting pets.  They  are  regulaily  exported  from  Australia, 
and  much  has  been  vpritten  upon  their  breeding  in  con- 
finement. This  is  the  only  species  of  its  genus ;  but  those 
of  Euphema  are  seven. "  See  cut  under  Euphema. 

grass-plot,  grass-plat  (gras'plot,  -plat),  «.  A 
plot  or  spot  covered  with  grass,  sometimes,  in 
ornamental  grounds,  with  small  beds  of  flowers 
interspersed. 

The  queen  o'  the  sky  .  .  . 
Bids  thee  leave  these ;  and  with  her  sovereign  grace. 
Here  on  this  grass-plot,  in  this  very  place. 
To  come  and  sport.  Shak.,  Tempest,  iv.  1. 

grass-plover  (gras'pluv'er),  n.  Same  ai,s  field- 
plover.     [Local,  New  Eng.] 

grass-poly  (gras'pol-i),  n.  A  book-name  for 
Lythrum  HyssopifoUa. 
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grassquit  (grfts'kwit),  n.  [<  grass  +  gnit,  ap. 
par.  imitative  of  the  bird's  note.]  A  kind  of 
grassflnch ;  an  American  bird  of  the  genus  Spcr- 
mophila  or  some  related  genus.  The  grassquits 
are  mostly  inhabitants  of  Central  and  South  America  and 
the  West  Indies.  Morelet's  grassquit  is  Sperrmphila 
moreleti,  occurring  in  Texas  and  Mexico.   It  is  very  small. 


Morelet's  Grassquit  I.Sfermofikila  ntoreteti) ;  adult  male. 

only  4  inches  long,  the  male  black  and  white  in  bold  pat- 
tern, the  female  olive-brown  and  buff.  Also  culled  t/ygmin 
finch  and  little  seed-eater.  The  black-faced  grassquit  is 
Phonipara  zena  of  Florida  and  the  West  Indies.  Ihere 
are  many  others.    Also  called  grassfineh. 

grass-snake  (gras'snak), ».  l.  Sameasmjed 
snake  (which  see,  under  snake). —  2.  In  the 
United  States,  the  green-snake. 

grass-snipe  (gras'snip),  ».  Same  as  grass- 
Urd. 

grass-sponge  (gras'spunj),  n.  The  honeycomb- 
sponge,  Spongia  equina  cereirifwmis. 

grass-table  (gras'ta'bl),  n.  In  arch.,  same  as 
earth-table. 

grass-tree  (gras'tre),  n.  An  Australian  plant 
of  the  juneaceous  genus  Xanthorrhcea,  having 
a  stout  trunk-like  eaudex  bearing  a  tuft  of  long, 
grass-like,  wiry  foliage,  and  a  tall  flower-stalk 
with  a  dense  cylindrical  spike  of  small  flowers. 
They  abound  in  a  resin  known  as  blackboy  gum 
or  acaroid  gu/m.  Also  called  ilackboy  or  blach- 
boy-tree. 

grassumt,  «•    See  gersome. 

grass-vetch  (gras'vech),  n.  A  plant,  Lathyrus 
Nissolia,  an  English  species :  so  called  from  its 
grass-like  leaves. 

grass-warbler  (gras'w&r''''bl6r),  n.  An  African 
warbler  of  the  genus  Drymceca. 

Grass-week  (gras'wek),  n.  Eogation  week. 
See  the  extract. 

This  rogation  week  was  called  in  the  Inns  of  Court 
grass^week,  because  the  commons  then  consisted  chiefly  of 
salads  and  vegetables.  Posbroke,  Cyc.  of  Antiquines. 

grass-widow  (gras'wid'o),  ».  [=  LG.  gras- 
wedewe;  as  grass  +  widow.  Cf.  equiv.  Sw.  griis- 
enka  =  Dan.  (Norw.)  grcesenke,  <  Sw.  grds,  Dan. 
grws,  grass,  +  Sw.  enka,  Dan.  enke,  a  widow, 
a  grass-widow  (def.  1);  cf.  C  strohmttwe,  a 
mock  widow  (<  stroh,  =  E.  straw,  +  wittwe  =  E. 
widow) :  humorous  terms,  in  which  the  allusion 
to  '  grass '  is  not  clear  (the  explanation  given 
in  the  first  quot.  being  recent  and  prob.  erro- 
neous). The  explanation  reflected  in  the  dial, 
form  grace^widow,  as  if  a  widow  by  grace  or 
courtesy,  is  certainly  wrong,  not  being  appli- 
cable to  the  non-English  forms.]  1.  An  unmar- 
ried woman  who  has  had  a  child.  Balliwell. 
[Prov.  Eng.] — 2.  A  wife  temporarily  separated 
from  her  husband,  as  while  he  is  traveling  or 
residing  at  a  distance  on  accoxmt  of  business: 
also  often  applied  to  a  divorced  woman,  or  to  a 
wife  who  has  been  abandoned  by  her  husband. 
Grass-widows  used  to  be  women  whose  husbands  were 
working  for  months  together  at  long  distances  from  hom^ 
and  so  only  able  at  intervals  to  visit  their  wives  and  fami- 
lies. A  woman  thus  situated  whose  conduct  was  not  cir* 
cumspect  was  said  to  be  "out  at  grass." 

N.  and  Q.,  6th  ser.,  X  626. 

She  is  a  grass-widow;  her  husband  is  something  in  some 
Indian  service.  Saturday  Sen.,  Feb.  11,  M82. 

grass-widower  (gras'wid''o-6r),  n.  Aman who, 
for  any  reason,  is  living  apart  from  his  wife. 

All  the  grass-widowers  and  unmarried  men. 

New  York  Evening  Post,  May  i%  1886. 

grass-worm  (gras'werm),  n.  The  fall  army- 
worm.     See  cut  under  iMphugma. 

grass-wrack  (gras'rak), «.  The  eel-grass,  Zoste- 
ra  marina,  a  naiadaceous  plant  with  long  grass- 
like  leaves,  growing  on  the  sea-coast  and  in  es- 
tuaries in  shallow  water,  it  is  used  for  the  packing 
of  glass  bottles  and  earthenware,  and  beds  are  frequently 
made  of  it^  especially  in  the  north  of  Europe. 

grassy  (gras'i),  a.  [<  pross  + -y^.]  1.  Coverea 
with  grass ;  abounding  with  grass. 


grassy 

The  Prince  himaelfe  lay  all  alone, 
Loosely  displayd  upon  the  ynumie  ground, 
PoBBessed  of  sweete  sleepe  that  luld  him  soft  in  swound. 
Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  vii.  18. 
2.  Eesembliug  grass ;  green. 
gratei  (grat),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  grated,  ppr.  grat- 
ing.    [<  ME.  graten,  <  OF.  grater,  P.  gratter  = 
Pr.  Sp.  gratar  =  It.  grattare,  <  ML.  gratare,  era- 
tare,  scrape,  scratch,  <  OHG.  ohrazzon  (orig. 
*lcrattdn),  MHG.  kratzen,  G.  kratzen,  scrape, 
scratch,  =  8w.  kratta  =  Dan.  kratte,  scrape. 
Cf.  8w.  kratsa,  Ban-kradse,  D.  krassen  (for 
*kratsen),  scrape,  mod.  loel.  krassa,  scrawl,  ap- 
gar.  from  the  (5.  form:  see  cratch^  and  scratch.'\ 
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.  trails.  1.  Tomb  together  or  against  strongly 
so  as  to  produce  a  harsh  scraping  sound :  as,  to 
grate  the  teeth. 

The  threshold  grates  the  door  to  have  him  heaid. 

Shale.,  Lucreoe,  L  306. 

2.  To  reduce  to  small  particles  by  rubbing  or 
rasping  ■with  something  rough  or  indented:  as, 
to  grate  a  nutmeg  or  the  peel  of  a  lemon. 

When  water-drops  have  worn  the  stones  of  Troy, . .  . 
And  mighty  states  characterless  are  grated 
To  dusty  nothmg.  Shak.,  T.  and  C,  ill  2. 

Qrate  it  [horse-radish]  on  a  grater  which  has  no  bottom. 

Evelyn,  Acetaria. 

3.  To  affect  harshly  and  painfully,  as  if  by 
abrasion;  fret. 

Thereat  enraged,  soone  he  gan  upstart^ 
Grinding  his  teeth,  and  grating  his  great  hart. 

Spenser,  Mother  Huh.  I^e,  1. 133i. 
I  knew  before 
'Twould  grate  your  ears ;  but  It  was  base  in  you 
To  urge  a  weighty  secret  from  your  friend. 
And  then  rage  at  it. 

Beaui.  and  Fl.,  Maid's  Tragedy,  ill.  2. 

4.  To  produce  a  harsh  or  jarring  sound  of,  as 
by  the  friction  of  rough  bodies. 

Open  fly  .  .  . 
The  infernal  doors,  and  on  their  hinges  grate 
Harsh  thunder.  MUtan,  P.  L.,  iL  881. 

5t.  To  scratch  or  scrape  with;  use  for  attrition 
or  abrasion. 

Was  I  a  man,  ere  1 

Would  live  in  poor  estate. 
On  father,  friends,  and  all  my  kin 

I  would  my  talons  grate. 
Oeorge  Barnwell  (Child's  BaUads,  VIII.  224). 

II.  mtrans.  1.  To  make  a  harsh  or  rasping 
soimd  by  friction  or  attrition ;  give  out  a  scrap- 
ing noise. 

They  ran  togider,  and  tainted  eche  other  on  ye  helmes, 
but  their  speres  grated  nat. 

Berners,  tr.  of  Froissart's  Chron.,  II.  clxviiL 
Turning  softly  like  a  thief. 
Lest  the  harsh  shingle  should  grate  underfoot. 

Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden. 

2.  To  produce  a  harsh  impression;  cause  irrita- 
tion or  chafing. 

Oh  that  unwelcome  voice  of  heavenly  love,  .  .  . 

How  does  it  grate  upon  his  thankless  ear  I 

Cowper,  Truth,  1.  465. 

grate^t  (grat),  n.  [<  ME.  grate;  from  the  verb.] 
A  grater.    Prompt.,  Pa/rv.,  p.  207. 

grate^  (grat),  n.  [<  ME.  grate,  a  trellis,  lattice. 
Cf.  It.  grate,  a  grate,  lattice,  gridiron,  <  ML. 
grata,  a  grating,  var.  of  crata,  a  grating,'a  crate, 
<  L.  eratis,  a  hurdle:  see  crate  and  hwrdle.'i  1. 
A  partition  made  with  bars  parallel  to  or  cross- 
ing one  another ;  a  framework  of  bars  in  a  door, 
window,  hatchway,  or  other  opening. 

At  last  he  came  unto  an  yron  doore ;  .  .  . 
But  in  the  same  a  little  grate  was  pigbt, 
Through  which  he  sent  his  voyce,  and  lowd  did  call. 
Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  viii  37. 
The  English  in  the  suburbs  close  intrench'd. 
Wont,  through  a  secret  grate  of  iron  bars 
In  yonder  tower,  to  overpeer  the  city. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  i.  i. 

2.  (a)  A  frame  of  metal  bars  in  which  fuel  is 
burned,  especially  coal. 

I  sat  beside  the  glowing  grate,  fresh  heaped 

With  Newport  coal. 

Bryant,  Meditation  on  Rhode  Island  Coal. 

(6)  The  floor  of  a  fire-box  or  furnace,  formed 
of  a  series  or  groiip  of  bars;  the  bottom  of  a 
furnace,  on  which  the  fuel  rests,  and  through 
which  it  is  supplied  with  air. — 3.  In  metal. :  (a) 
A  perforated  metal  plate  used  in  the  stamping 
of  ores,  through  which  the  pounded  ore  passes. 
(&)  A  screen.  [Eng.]— Kevolvinf  grate,  (a)  A 
grate  which  revolves  so  as  to  expose  different  parts  in 
turn  to  the  feed-opening,  (ft)  An  ore-roasting  furnace 
with  a  grate  revolving  horizontally.  JE.  H.  Knight. — 
Step-grate,  in  brewing,  a  furnace-grate  consisting  of  a 
number  of  casUron  plates  placed  horizontally,  like  stau:- 
steps. 
grate^  (grat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  grated,  ppr. 
graUng.  [<  grate^, .».]  To  furnish  with  a  grate 
or  grates;  fill  in  with  cross-bars:  as,  to  grate  a 
window. 
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In  another  place  stands  a  columne  grated  about  with 
yron,  whereon  they  report  that  our  Bl.  Saviour  was  often 
wont  to  lean  as  he  preached  in  the  temple. 

Evelyn,  Memoirs,  Kome,  1644. 

grate^t  (grat),  a.  [<  L.  gratus,  pleasing,  agree- 
able :  see  grace,  n.  Hence  grateful,  and  (from 
L.  gratus)  ult.  ingrate,  gratify,  gratitude,  gra- 
tuity, gratulate,  etc.,  gree%  agree,  etc.]  Pleas- 
ant; agreeable. 
It  becomes  grate  and  delicious  enough  by  custom. 

Sir  T.  Herbert,  Travels  in  Africa,  p.  311. 

grateful  (grat'fiil),  a.  [<  graU^  +  -ful;  an  ir- 
reg.  formation.]  1.  Pleasing  to  the  mind  or 
the  senses ^  agreeable;  gratifying;  affording 
pleasure. 

If  you  will  do  a  grateful  office  to  me. 

In  person  give  this  paj>er  to  a  gentleman. 

Shirley,  Love  in  a  Maze,  ii.  1. 
Now  golden  fruits  on  loaded  branches  shine. 
And  grateful  clusters  swell  with  floods  of  wine. 

Pope,  Autumn,  1.  74. 
The  occupation  [of  watching  sheep]  was  grateful  to  his 
mind,  for  its  freedom,  innocency,  and  solitude. 

Bancroft,  Hist.  V.  &.,  II.  331. 

2.  Betokening  or  expressing  gratitude ;  denot- 
ing thankfulness. 

So  many  gratefvl  altars  I  would  rear 
Of  grassy  turf,  and  pile  up_  every  stone 
Of  lustre  from  the  brook,  in  memory 
Or  monument  to  ages.  Milton,  P.  L.,  xi.  323. 

Leave  on  Swift  this  grateful  verse  engraved, 
"  The  rights  a  court  attack'd,  a  poet  saved." 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Horace,  II.  L  223. 

3.  Peeling  kindly  or  tenderly  on  account  of  a 
favor  or  favors  bestowed;  disposed  to  acknow- 
ledge and  repay  benefits. 

My  life  has  crept  so  long  on  a  broken  wing  .  .   . 
That  I  come  to  be  gratefvl  at  last  for  a  little  thing. 

Tewnyson,  Maud,  xxviii. 
=Syn.  3,  Grateful,  Tharikful,  beholden.  Grateful  is  pre- 
ferred when  we  speak  of  the  general  character  of  a  per- 
son's mind:  as,  aman  of  agrat^ul  disposition;  an  ungrate- 
ful wretch.  Grateful  often  expresses  the  feeling,  and  the 
readiness  to  manfiest  the  feeling  by  acts,  even  a  long 
time  after  the  rendering  of  the  favor;  thanl^vl  refers 
rather  to  the  immediate  acknowledgment  of  the  favor  by 
words.  The  same  distinction  is  found  in  the  negative 
forms,  ungrateful,  untha/nkful,  thankless.  Thanf^ul  is 
often  loosely  used  for  relieved  or  glad,  where  the  thanks,  if 
rendered,  would  be  given  to  a  merciful  or  helping  Provi- 
dence :  as,  I  am  thankful  for  my  escape. 

A  grateful  beast  will  stand  upon  record  against  those 
that  in  their  prosperity  forget  their  friends. 

Sir  S.  L'Estramge. 

To  find  one  thankful  man,  I  will  oblige  many  that  are 
not  so.  Seneca  (trans.). 

gratefully  (grat'ful-i),  adv.  1.  With  gratitude 
or  thankfulness. 

'Twaa  God  himself  that  here  tun'd  every  tongue. 
And  gratefully  of  Him  alone  they  sung. 

Cowley,  Davideis. 

2.  In  a  grateful,  agreeable,  or  pleasing  man- 
ner. 

Study  detains  the  mind  by  the  perpetual  occurrence  of 
something  new,  which  la&ygrat^uUy  strike  the  imagina- 
tion. Watts. 

gratefulness  (grat'fiil-nes),  n.  1.  Gratitude; 
thankfulness. 

And  meerly  out  of  grat^ulness,  in  remembrance  of  the 
many  courtesies  done  to  him  before  by  David  King  of 
Scots,  he  left  him  the  country  of  Huntingdon. 

Baker,  Hen.  II.,  an.  11B5. 

2.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  grateful,  agree- 
able, or  pleasing. 

grater  (gra'tfer),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
grates.  Speciflcally — (a)  An  instrument  or  utensil  with 
a  rough  indented  surface  for  rubbing  oil  fine  particles  of 
a  body :  as,  a  nutmeg-crater,  (b)  In  bookbinding,  an  iron 
instrument  used  by  the  forwarder  to  rub  the  backs  of 
sewed  books  after  pasting, 

grate-room  (grat'rom),  n.  In  some  forms  of  fur- 
nace, a  compartment  or  chamber  with  a  grate 
beneath  it,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  fur- 
nace, in  which  the  fire  is  made. 

These  grate^ooms  are  sunk  several  feet  below  the  level 
of  the  bed  of  the  furnace,  and  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  a  portion  of  the  bed,  which  is  called  the  flag. 

Glass-making,  p.  111. 

grate-surface  (grat'sto'-'fas),  «.  The  area  of 
any  grate  in  a  furnace,  in  steam-engineering  the 
term  is  used  in  designating  the  extent  of  surface  required 
in  a  grate  to  hold  sufficient  fuel  to  .evaporate  a  given 
quantity  of  water,  and  thus  indirectly  to  produce  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  power.  Thus,  in  a  locomotive-boiler  one 
square  foot  of  grate-surface  is  assumed  to  suffice  for  the 
evaporation  of  eight  cubic  feet  of  water  per  hour.  Ordi- 
nary forma  of  boilers  are  much  less  eif ective ;  some  do  not 
evaporate  per  hour  more  than  a  single  cubic  foot  per 
square  foot  of  grate-surface. 

gratiatet,  v.  t.  [<  ML.  gratiatus,  pp.  of  graUare, 
favor,  exempt,  also  thank,  <  L.  gratia,  favor, 
grace:  see  flffaoe.]     To  favor. 

We  are  to  take  notice  of  the  continued  peace  and  plenty 
with  which  not  only  these  three  years,  restrictively  con- 
sidered, but  also  for  many  years  together,  both  before  and 
after  them,  New  England  was  so  marvellously  gratiated. 
If.  Morton,  New  England's  Memorial,  p.  215. 
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graticulation  (gra-tik-u-la'shgn),  n.  [F.  gra- 
ticulation,  craticul'ation,  <  graticuler,  craticuler, 
divide  into  squares,  <  graticule,  craticule:  see 
graticule.']  The  division  of  a  design  or  draft 
into  squares,  as  an  aid  in  producing  a  copy  of 
it  in  larger  or  smaller  dimensions. 

graticule  (grat'i-knl),  «.  [<  P.  graticule,  crati- 
cule, <.  L.  cratieula,  dim.  of  eratis,  a  hurdle, 
wickerwork:  see  grate^,  crate.]  A  design  or 
draft  divided  into  squares  to  facilitate  copying.  / 

To  illustrate  this,  I  have  drawn  out  upon  the  same 
scale,  on  the  same  graticule,  with  common  parallels,  and 
with  the  assumption  of  the  same  meridian,  .  .  .  the  skel- 
eton of  the  general  map.  Yule. 

The  graticule  is  sometimes  rectangular,  sometimes 
spherical,  sometimes  a  combination  of  both,  as  when 
points  of  which  the  latitude  and  longitude  coordinates 
are  given  have  to  be  plotted  within  rectangular  marginal 
lines.  Eneyc.  Brit.,  XXTT.  714. 

gratification  (grat'''i-fi-ka'shon),  »i.  [=  p.  grati- 
fication =  Sp.  gratificaeion  =  Pg.  gratifkagSo 
=  It.  gratificagione,  <  L.  gratifieatio{nr-),  <  graU- 
ficare,  gratificari,  please,  gratify:  see  gratify.] 

1.  The  act  of  gi-atifying  or  pleasing;  a  pleas- 
ing or  satisfying. 

He  never  tells  his  disciples  .  .  .  that  the  pleasure  of 
humane  life  lies  in  the  gratification  of  the  senses,  and  in 
making  what  use  they  can  of  the  world, 

Stillingfleet,  Works,  I.  v. 
Their  minds  are  bent  upon  the  little  gratifications  ol 
their  own  senses  and  appetites. 

Steele,  Spectator,  No.  152. 

2.  The  state  of  being  Ratified ;  pleasure  re- 
ceived; delectation;  satisfaction. 

I  thought  it  of  great  use,  if  they  [readers]  could  learn 
with  me  to  keep  their  minds  open  to  gratification,  and 
ready  to  receive  it  from  any  thing  it  meets  with. 

Steele,  Spectator,  No.  454. 

Nothing  severe  was  injoined  by  Maliomet,  and  the  fre- 
quent prajrers  and  washings  with  water  which  he  directed 
were  gratifications  to  a  sedentary  people  in  a  very  hot 
country.  Bruce,  Source  of  the  Nile,  I.  520. 

3.  Voluntary  reward  or  recompense;  also,  a 
gratuity  for  services  received  or  expected. 

This  sheik  [at  Shirbey]  usually  goes  with  the  Europeans 
to  the  valley  of  salt,  but  not  without  a  proper  gratifica- 
tion. Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II,  i.  168. 

The  Duke  of  Lerma  ...  let  you  languish  several  months 
without  giving  you  one  pistole ;  whereas  the  count  has 
already  bestowed  upon  you  a  gratification  which  you 
could  not  have  expected  till  after  long  service. 

Smollett,  tr.  of  Gil  Bias,  xl.  6. 

gratifier  (grat'i-fi-6r),  n.  1.  One  who  or  that 
which  grattfies  or  pleases. 

He  had  under  him  in  one  of  his  dominions  a  briber,  a 
gift-taker,  a  gratifier  of  rich  men. 

Latimer,  3d  Sermon  bef.  Edw.  VI.,  1549. 

Bacchus,  Ceres,  and  other  eminent  persons  among  the 
heathens,  who  were  great  gratifiers  of  the  natural  life  of 
man.  Dr.  H.  More,  Mystery  of  Godliness,  p.  169. 

2t.  One  who  makes  gifts. 
gratify  (grat'i-fi),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  gratified, 
ppr.  graUfying.  [<  P.  gratifier  =  Sp.  Pg.  gra^ 
tificar  =  It.  gratificare,  <  L.  gratificare,  gratifi- 
eari,  do  a  favor  to,  oblige,  please,  gratify  (cf . 
LL.  gratificus,  kind,  obliging),  <  gratus,  kind, 
pleasing,  +  facere,  make :  see  grate^  and  -fy.] 

1.  To  please;  give  pleasure  to ;  delight;  satis- 
fy; indulge. 

They  [Komanists]  are  provided  one  way  or  other  to  grati- 
fie  persons  of  all  inclinations.    StUlingfieet,  Sermons,  II,  i. 

Every  man  has  tastes  and  propensities,  which  he  is  dis- 
posed to  gratify  at  a  risk  and  expense  which  people  of 
different  temperaments  and  habits  think  extravagant, 

Maca/ulay,  Utilitarian  Theory  of  Government. 

Where  is  the  man  who  does  not  persuade  himself  when 
he  gratifies  his  own  curiosity  he  does  so  for  the  sake  of 
his  womankind?       Miss  Yonge,  Unknown  to  History,  ix. 

2.  To  requite  or  reward  voluntarily;  also,  to 
give  a  gratuity  to.     [Archaic] 

Some  carrying  about  water  in  leather  bagges,  gluing  it 
to  all,  and  demanding  nothing  for  the  same,  except  any 
voluntarily  gratifie  them.       Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  307. 

I  know  not  how  to  gratify-  your  kindness ;  wherefore, 
pray,  as  a  token  of  my  respects  to  you,  accept  of  this  small 
mite.  Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  ii. 

He  wished  to  have  them  first  taught  swimming,  and  pro- 
posed to  gratify  me  handsomely  if  I  would  teach  them. 

Franklin,  Autobiog.,  p.  86. 
=Syn.  1.  Gratify,  Indulge,  Humor.  To  gratify  is  a  more 
positive  act  than  to  indulge  or  to  hunrwr.  Gratify  is  most 
often  used  in  a  good  sense ;  indulge,  most  often  in  a  bad 
one.  Humor  expresses  an  easy  or  good-natured  compli- 
ance or  management,  ordinarily  neither  weak  nor  evil :  as, 
to  humor  a  person's  eccentricities. 

Not  food,  and  tools,  and  clothing,  and  decorations  only, 
gratify  the  love  of  acquisition. 

H.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Psychol.,  §  515. 
Nature  will  sometimes  indulge  herself  with  a  leap,  but 
as  a  rule  her  march  is  slow  and  gradual. 

Darwin,  Var.  of  Animals  and  Plants,  p.  395. 
To  after  age  thou  shalt  be  writ  the  man 
That  with  smooth  air  couldst  humour  best  our  tongue. 
Milton,  Sonnets,  vUL 


gratifyingly 

gratifyingly  (grat'i-fi-ing-li),  adv.  In  a  grati- 
fying or  pVeasing  manner. 

gratUlityt  (gra-til'i-ti),  n.    In  the  extract,  a  hu- 
morous perversion  of  gratuity.     [Unique.] 
Sir  And.  I  sent  thee  sixpence  for  thy  leman ; 
Hadstit? 
Clo.  I  did  impeticos  thy  orafiWiiy. 

Shale.,  T.  N.,  ii.  3. 

grating^  (gra'ting),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  grate^,  v.'] 
The  act  of  rubbing  harshly;  the  harsh  sound 
c  aused  by  the  rasping  or  scraping  of  hard,  rough 
bodies ;  the  feeling  produced  by  harsh  attri- 
tion. 

The  contrary  is  called  harshness,  such  as  is  grating,  and 
some  other  sounds.  Mobhes,  Human  Nature,  vii. 

The  tenderer  ear  cannot  hut  feel  the  rude  thumpings 
otthewood,  and ^ratiiips  of  the  rosin, .  .  .  in  the  best  con- 
sorts of  musical  instruments. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Immortal,  of  Soul,  iii.  9. 

gratingl  (gra'ting),  p.  a.  [Ppr.  of  grate^,  u.] 
Harsh;  rasping;  fretting;  irritating:  as,  grat- 
ing sounds;  a  grating  temper. 

And  grating  shock  of  wrathful  iron  arms. 

Shak.,  Bich.  II.,  i.  3. 

grating^  (gra'ting),  n.  [<  grate^  +  -ing^.']  1. 
Apartition  or  frame  of  parallel  or  crossing  bars ; 
an  open  latticework  of  wood  or  metal  serving 
as  a  cover  or  guard,  but  admitting  light,  air, 
etc.,  as  in  the  fair-weather  hatches  of  a  ship, 
the  cover  of  the  mouth  of  a  drain  or  sewer,  etc. 
We  were  admitted  to  an  apartment  about  ten  feet  long 
by  five  wide,  with  a  very  thick  double  grating,  behind 
which  some  of  the  nuns  appeared  and  chattered. 

Greville,  Memoirs,  April  22, 1830. 
Probably  soundly  flogged  at  the  gfatings  when  recap- 
tured, or  when  in  a  spirit  of  penitence  they  returned  to 
duty.  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  VI.  437. 

2.  In  optics:  (a)  An  arrangement  of  parallel 
wires  in  a  plane,  designed  to  produce  spectra 
by  difEraction :  specifically  called  a  real  grating. 
(6)  A  series  of  fine  parallel  lines  on  a  surface 
of  glass  or  polished  metal  ruled  very  close  to- 
gether, at  the  rate  of  10,000  to  20,000,  or  even 
40,000,  to  the  inch:  distinctively  called  a  dif- 
fraction or  diffractive  grating.  Such  gratings  are 
much  used  In  spectroscopic  work.  The  first  really  fine 
gratings  were  those  of  L.  M.  Hutherfurd  of  New  York. 
See  diffraction,  1,  and  spectruin. 

In  making  gratings  for  optical  purposes  the  periodic 
error  must  be  very  perfectly  eliminated,  since  the  periodic 
displacement  of  the  lines  only  one-millionth  of  an  inch 
from  their  mean  position  will  produce  "ghosts"  in  the 
spectrum.  JEncyc.  Brit.,  XSI.  553. 

The  magnificent  gratings  of  Kowland  are  a  new  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  spectroscopists.         Science,  lY.  182. 

3.  A  timber  framework  consisting  of  beams 
which  cross  one  another  at  right  angles  to  sup- 
port the  foundation  of  a  heavy  building  in  light, 
loose  soil. — 4.  In  metal.,  the  act  of  separating 
large  from  small  ore.  See  grate^,  n.,  3.— Grating 
deck,  a  light  deck  made  of  grating.— Grating  spectrum, 
a  diffraction  spectrum  produced  by  a  grating. 

gratingly  (gra'ting-li),  adv.  In  a  grating  man- 
ner; harshly;  offensively. 

Gratiola  (gra-ti'o-la),  n.  [NL.,  named  in 
allusion  to  its  supposed  medicinal  virtues,  < 
L.  gratia,  grace :  see  grace."]  A  genus  of  low 
scrophulariaceous  herbs,  containing  about  20 
species,  widely  distributed  in  temperate  re- 
gions, 12  being  native  in  the  United  States. 
They  have  opposite  leaves  and  small  solitary  axillary 
flowers.  The  hedge-hyssop,  G.  oMcirudis,  of  Europe  and 
northern  Asia,  has  a  bitter,  acrid  taste,  and  is  employed 
in  mediciue  as  a  drastic  purgative  in  the  treatment  of 
dropsy. 

gratiosa  (gra-ti-6'sa),  a.  In  music,  same  as 
grazioso. 

gratiosot,  n.     Same  as  gracioso. 

grationsf,  a.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  gracious. 
Spenser. 

gratis  (gra'tis),  adv.  [=  D.  Gr.  Dan.  Sw.  P.  gra- 
tis =  Sp.  grdtis  =  Pg.  It.  gratis,  <  L.  gratis, 
contr.  of  earlier  gratiis,  for  nothing,  without 
reward,  Ut.  by  favor  or  kindness,  abl.  pi.  of  gra- 
tia, favor:  see  grace."]  For  nothing;  freely; 
■without  pay :  as,  to  perform  service  gratis. 

Having  once  paid  this  Caphar,  you  may  go  in  and  out 
gratis  as  often  as  you  please  during  the  whole  Feast. 

Maundrell,  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  67. 

The  price,  after  the  first  four  numbers,  which  were 
given  away  gratis,  was  a  penny. 

A.  Dobson,  Int.  to  Steele,  p.  xxvii. 
Appealing  gratis.    See  appear. 
gratis  (gra'tis),  a.    [<  gratis,  adv.]    Gratuitous. 
[An  inaccurate  use.] 

In  its  ultimate  form,  .  .  .  altruism  will  he  the  achieve- 
ment of  gratification,  .  .  .  sympathetic  gratification  which 
costs  the  receiver  nothing,  but  is  a  gratis  addition  to  his 
egoistic  gratifications.    H.  Spencer,  Data  of  Ethics,  p.  265. 

gratitude  (grat'i-tud),  n.  [<  p.  gratitude  = 
Sp.  gratitud  =  It.  gratitudine,  <  ML.  graUtudo, 
thankfulness,  <L.  gratus,  thankful:  seegrate^, 
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grace.]  The  state  or  quality  of  being  grateful 
or  thankful ;  a  warm  and  friendly  feeling  in  re- 
sponse to  a  favor  or  favors  received;  thankful- 
ness. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  asked  whether  we  are  only 
bound  to  repay  services,  or  whether  we  owe  the  specif 
affection  caUed  Gratitude ;  which  seems  generally  to  com- 
bine kindly  feeling  with  some  sort  of  emotional  recogni- 
tion of  superiority. 

H.  Sidgwick,  Methods  of  Ethics,  p.  232. 

A  feeling  of  gratit-ude,  or  of  resentment,  tends  to  be 
deepened.  J.  Sully,  Outlines  of  Psychol.,  p.  484. 

=  Syn.  SeegratefiU. 
grattoir  (gra-twor'),  n.  [P.,  a  scraper,  <  gra^ 
ter,  scratch,  scrape:  see  grate^.]  ui  archceol., 
an  instrument  of  the  stone  age,  of  chipped  flint 
or  other  stone,  shaped  to  one  or  more  even  and 
short  edges,  presumed  to  have  been  used  for 
finishing  other  stone  implements  and  vessels; 
a  scraper. 

300  hatchets,  58  per^oirs,  4000  grattoirs,  blades,  knives 
and  saws,  1426  arrow  heads  with  broad  cutting  points. 

Amer.  Antiquarian,  IX.  341. 

gratuitous  (gra-tii'i-tus),  a.  [=  P.  gratuit  = 
Sp.  gratuito  =  Pg.  It.  gratuito,  <  L.  gratuitus, 
that  is  done  without  pay,  free,  spontaneous,  < 
gratia,  ta,YOT,  gratus,  showing  favor:  see  grace, 
and  cf.  gratis.]  1.  Preely  bestowed  or  ob- 
tained; costing  nothing  to  the  recipient. 

The  city  was  gradually  crowded  with  a  populace  .  .  . 
tempted  with  the  cheap  or  gratuitous  distribution  of 
corn.  J.  Adams,  Works,  IV.  538. 

Numerous  public  baths  were  established,  to  which, 
when  they  were  not  absolutely  gratuitous,  the  smallest 
coin  in  use  gave  admission,  and  which  were  in  conse- 
quence habitually  employed  by  the  poor. 

Leaky,  Europ.  Morals,  II.  81. 

2.  Unnecessary;  not  required;  not  warranted 
by  circumstances  or  reason ;  uncalled  for :  as, 
a  gratuitous  insult. 

The  second  motive  they  had  to  introduce  this  gratui- 
tous declination  of  atoms,  the  same  poet  gives  us.     Bay. 

The  assumption  is  a  purely  gratuitous  one. 

H.  Spencer,  Social  Statics,  p.  223. 

Gratuitous  conveyance  or  deed.  See  conveyance. 
=Syn.  1.  Unpaid,  unpurchased. —  2.  trnwarranted,  un- 
necessary, groundless. 

gratuitously  (gra-tu'i-tus-li),  adv.  1.  In  a 
gratuitous  manner;  vrtthout  cost  to  the  recipi- 
ent j  freely. 

Distributions  of  com  .  .  .  frequently  made  to  the  peo- 
ple, either  gratuitously  or  at  a  very  low  price. 

Adam  Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations,  I.  xi.  1. 

2.  Without  sufficient  cause  or  reason:  as,  a 
principle  gratuitously  assumed. 

The  assumption  that  the  primitive  man  gratuitously 
acts  in  an  irrational  way  is  quite  inadmissible. 

H.  Spender,  Prin.  of  Sociol.,  §  145. 

gratuitousness  (gra-tii'i-tus-nes), «.  The  qual- 
ity or  condition  of  being  gratuitous. 

gratuity  (gra-tii'i-ti),  n. ;  pi.  gratuities  (-tiz). 
[<  OP.  gratuite,  J*,  gratuity,  <  ML.  gratuita(t-)s, 
a  free  gift,  <  L.  gratuitus,  freely  given,  free: 
see  gratuitous.]  That  which  is  given  without 
claim  or  demand ;  a  free  gift ;  a  donation. 

In  these  expeditions  I  often  met  some  Arabs  on  horse- 
back, who  would  voluntarily  offer  to  guard  me  to  the  gate 
of  the  city,  in  order  to  get  a  small  gratuity. 

Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  I.  10. 

Promising  them  their  whole  arrears,  constant  pay,  and 
a  present  gratuity.  Ludlow,  Memoirs,  II.  330. 

=&yjl.  Gift,  Donation,  etc.    See  present. 

gratulancef  (grat'u-lans),  n.  [<  gratulan(t)  + 
-ce.]  Pecuniary  gratification ;  a  fee,  bribe,  or 
bonus. 

Come,  there  is 
Some  odd  .disburse,  some  bribe,  some  gratulance, 
Which  makes  you  lock  up  leisure. 

Maehin,  Dumb  Knight^  v. 

gratulant  (grat'ii-lant),  a.  [<  L.  gratulan(t-)s, 
ppr.  of  gratuldri,  wish  one  joy:  see  gratulate.] 
Expressing  pleasure  or  joy;  congratulatory. 
[Eare.] 

The  white-robed  multitude  of  slaughtered  saints 
At  Heaven's  wide-opened  portals  gratuZant 
Eeceive  some  martyred  Patriot. 

Coleridge,  Destiny  of  Nations. 

gratulate  (grat'u-lat),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  gratu- 
lated,  ppr.  grdtulating.  [<  L.  gratulatus,  pp. 
of  gratulari  (>  Sp.  Pg.  gratular  =  It.  (refl.)  gra- 
tular  =  OF.  gratuler  =  G.  gratuUren  =  Dan. 
gratulere  =  Sw.  gratulera),  wish  one  joy,  con- 
gratulate, <  grains,  pleasing,  agreeable:  see 
grace,  grated.  Cf.  corigratulate.]  I.  trans.  1. 
To  congratulate ;  express  joy  to  or  on  account 
of.     [Now  rare.] 

Haa,  noblest  Komans !    The  most  worthy  consul, 
I  gratulate  your  honour.     B.  Janson,  Catiline,  iii.  1. 
Let  us  haste 
To  gratuZaie  his  conquest. 

Massirtger,  Unnatural  Combat  ii.  1. 


grave 

£v'ry  star,  in  hafte 
To  gratulate  the  new-created  Earth, 
Sent  forth  a  voic^  and  all  the  sons  of  God 
Shouted  for  joy.  Cowper,  Task,  v.  S20. 

2t.  To  recompense ;  remunerate. 

I  could  not  choose  but  gratuiate  your  honest  endea- 
vours with  this  remembrance. 

Heywood,  Apology  for  Actors. 
Il.t  intrans.  To  rejoice ;  express  pleasure. 
She's  sent  to  me  from  courts 
To  gratulate  with  me. 

B.  Jonson,  Devil  is  an  Ass,  iv.  1. 

gratulatet  (grat'u-lat),  a.  [<  L.  gratulatus,  pp. : 
see  the  verb.]  Gratifying;  to  be  rejoiced  at; 
felicitous. 

Thanks,  good  friend  Escalus,  for  thy  much  goodness : 
There's  more  behind  that  is  more  gratulate. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  v.  1. 

gratulation  (grat-u-la'shgn),  n.  [=  G.  Dan. 
Sw.  gratulation,  <  OP.  gratulation,  gratulaeion 
=  Sp.  gratulaeion  =  Pg.  gratulagSo  =  It.  gratu- 
lazione;  <.li. gratulatio^n-),  <  gratulari,  wish  one 
joy:  see  gratulate.]  1.  The  act  of  gratulating 
or  felicitating ;  congratulation. 

A  diffusive  harangue  of  praise  and  gratulation. 

Bacon,  Physical  Fables,  U.,  Expl. 

2.  Gratified  feeling;  the  sense  of  gratification; 
rejoicing. 

If  your  Majesty  come  to  the  city  of  London  ever  so  often, 
what  gratulation,  what  joy,  what  concourse  of  people  is 
there  to  be  seen.  Strype,  Grindal,  ii. 

Gratulation  is  the  feeling  of  which  congratulation  is  the 
expression.  C.  Herder,  Mind,  X.  16. 

gratulatory  (gi'aj'u-la-to-ri),  a.  [=  OF.  gratun 
latoire  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  gratulatorio,  <  LL.  gratulO' 
torius,  <  L.  gratulator,  one  who  gratulates,  < 
grrateten,  wish  one  joy:  Bee  gratulate.]  1.  Ex- 
pressing gratulation;  congratulatory. 

That  worthy  poet  John  Lydgate,  Monke  of  Burie,  deuis- 
ing  the  speeches  for  such  gratulatory  triumphs  as  were 
made  at  her  entrance  into  London. 

Speed,  Hen.  VI.,  IX.  xvi.  §  38. 

2t.  Expressing  gratitude  or  thanks. 

They  make  a  gratulatory  oration  unto  God,  for  that  he 
has  been  pleased  to  assist  and  accept  their  services. 

L.  Addison,  State  of  the  Jews,  p.  126. 


gratulet,  v.  t.  or  i.  [<  OP.  gratuler,  <  L.  gratu- 
lari,-wish  one  ioj:  see  gratulate.]  To  wish  joy 
to;  congratulate. 

Where's  oratour  Higgen  with  his  gratuling  speech  now. 
In  all  our  names?  Fletcher,  Beggar's  Bush,  ii.  1. 

(xxaucalus  (gra'ka-lus),  n.  [NL.  (Cuvier,  1817, 
but  first  in  LinnsBus,  1735),  appar.  a  perversion 
of  L.  graculus,  a  jackdaw,  graekle :  see  Gracw- 
lus,  etc.]  A  Cuvierian  genus  of  oampophagine 
birds.    Also  called  Ceblepyris  and  Coracina. 

graunt-mercit,  interj.  An  earlier  form  of  gra- 
mercy.     Chaucer. 

grautracke,  «.    See  graywacJce. 

gra'vamen  (gra-va'men),  n.;  pi.  gravamina 
(-vam'i-na).  [LL.,  trouble,  physical  inconve- 
nience, li?.  burden,  <  L.  gravare,  weigh  down, 
load,  burden,  <  gravis,  heavy:  see  graved.]  1. 
The  burden  or  chief  weight ;  that  part  of  an  ac- 
cusation which  weighs  most  heavily  against  the 
accused ;  the  substantial  cause  of  an  action  at 
law ;  ground  or  burden  of  complaint  in  general. 
It  is  not  safe  nor  charitable  to  extend  the  gravamen  and 
punishment  beyond  ttie  instances  the  apostles  make, 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1836),  II.  301. 
I  believe  that  the  real  gravamen  of  the  charges  [against 
Democracy]  lies  in  the  habit  It  has  of  making  itself  gen- 
erally disagreeable,  by  asking  the  powers  that  be  at  the 
most  inconvenient  moment  whether  they  are  the  powers 
that  ought  to  be;  Lavcell,  Democracy. 

2.  In  the  Ch.  of  Eng.,  a  representation  by  the 
lower  house  of  Convocation  to  the  upper  of 
an  existing  grievance,  disorder,  or  inconve- 
nience affecting  the  church.  A  gravamen,  accom- 
panied by  a  reformandum  or  resolution  embodying  action 
intended  to  remedy  the  trouble  indicated,  becomes,  as 
adopted  by  the  house,  an  articulus  cleri.  If  agreed  to  by 
the  upper  house  (the  honse  of  bishops),  that  house  trans- 
mits it  to  the  Crown  and  Parliament  with  a  view  to  it« 
becoming  law  by  their  action  and  approval. 

Under  the  first  of  these  heads  (the  right  of  presentation 
by  the  lower  house  of  Convocation  of  their  own  and  the 
church's  grievances  to  the  upper  honse]  Bishop  Gibson 
includes  the  representations  made  by  the  clergy,  from  the 
very  earliest  accounts  of  the  proceedings  in  Convocation, 
by  the  names  of  Gravamina  and  Beformanda. 

Canon  Trevor,  The  Convocations  of  the  Two  Provmces 

((1852X  P- 141- 
gravamentt,  n.    Same  as  gravamen. 

Mr.  NeveU  shall  deliver  to  you  a  bill  of  thegravaments 

of  two  or  three  of  the  fellows  most  given  to  good  lettera. 

Latimer,  To  Cromwell  (1637). 

gravatt,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  cravat. 
Tie  a  green  oraoaf  round  his  neck. 

Toung  Benjie  (Child's  Ballads,  IL  803). 

gravel  (grav),  v.  t. ;  pret.  graved,  pp.  graved  oj 
graven,  ppr.  gramng.    [<  ME.  graven  (pret.  grof, 
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grove,  pp.  graven,  grave,  rarely  weak,  graved), 

<  AS.  grafan  (pret.  grof,  pi.  pro/ore,  pp.  grafen), 
dig,  delve,  bury,  also  carve,  engrave  (also  in 
oomp.  agrafan,  inscribe,  hegrafan,  bury),  =  OS. 
*grabhan  (only  in  comp.  Ugrahhan,  bury,  and 
in  deriv.  graf,  a  grave)  =  OPries.  greva,  grova 
=  D.  MLGr.  LG.  graven,  dig.  delve  (ia  oomp.  D. 
MLG.  begraven,  bury),  =  OHG.  graban,  MHG. 
Gr.  graben,  dig,  also  cut,  carve,  engrave  (G.  in 
comp.  emgraben,  engrave,  begraben,  bury),  = 
leel.  grafa,  dig,  also  carve,  engrave,  bury,  =  Sw. 
grafva,  dig  (in  oomp.  begrafva,  bury),  =  Dan. 
grave,  dig  (in  comp.  begrave,  bury),  =  Goth,  gra- 
ban, dig  (in  comp.  bigraban,  surround  with  a 
trench).  The  Gr.  yp6^eiv,  scratch,  scrape,  graze, 
later  draw,  write,  inscribe  (see  grapMe,  granfi, 
grammar,  etc.),  is  supposed  to  be  akin.  In  the 
sense  'engrave'  theE,  word  has  merged  with 
F.  graver  (>  D.  graveren  =  Dan.  gravere  =  Sw. 
gravera,  engrave)  =  Sp.  grabar  =  Pg.  gravar, 

<  ML.  gravare,  grave,  engrave,  of  Teut.  origin, 
and  not  from  the  Gr.  word;  cf .  engrave^.  The 
Ir.  grafaim,  I  write,  inscribe,  scrape,  W.  crafu, 
scrape,  scratch,  are  prob.  of  E.  origin.  Hence 
grave'^,  q.  v.]  1.  To  dig;  delve.  [Now  only 
prov.  Bng.] 

Of  bodl  wente  thei  bar,  withoute  any  wede, 
&  hadde  grave  on  the  ground  many  giete  oavys. 

Alexander  aiiA  DiniimMS,  1.  6. 
And  next  the  shiyne  a  pit  than  doth  she  grave. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1.  678. 
2t.  To  bury;  entomb. 

Hire  metynge  sholde  bee   « 
Ther  [where]  kyng  Nynua  was  graven  under  a  tree. 

Chaucer,  Good  Women,  1.  786. 
In  that  Feld  ben  many  Tombes  of  Cristene  Men ;  "for 
there  ben  manye  Pilgrymes  graven, 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  93. 
There's  more  gold. — 
Do  you  damn  others,  and  let  this  damn  you. 
And  ditches  grave  you  all.       Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  iv.  3. 

3.  To  out  or  incise,  as  letters  or  figures,  on 
stone  or  other  hard  substance  with  an  edged 
or  pointed  tool;  engrave. 

Thou  Shalt  take  two  onyx  stones,  and  grave  on  them  the 
names  of  the  children  of  Israel.  Ex.  xxviii.  9. 

Swords  grave  no  name  on  the  long-memoried  rock 
Sut  moss  shall  hide  it.       Lowell,  Voyage  to  Vinland. 

4.  To  carve ;  sculpture ;  form  or  shape  by  cut- 
ting with  a  tool:  as,  to  grave  an  image. 

And  [they]  graueden  a  greate  ston  a  God  as  it  were, 
I-corue  [carved]  after  a  Kyng  full  craftie  of  werk. 

Alisaunder  of  Macedoine  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  I.  669. 
Thou  Shalt  not  make  unto  thee  any  graven  image. 

Ex.  XX.  i. 

5t.  To  make  an  impression  upon;  impress 
deeply. 

For  ay  with  gold  men  may  the  herte  grave 

Of  hym  that  set  is  upon  coveitise. 

Chaiicer,  Troilus,  iv.  1377. 

grave^  (grav),  n.  [<  ME.  grave,  grafe  (prop, 
dat.,  the  nom.  giro/ producing  E.  dial,  and  Sc. 
graff:  see  graff^),  <  AS.  grwf,  graf  (ia,t.  grmfe, 
"grafe),  a  grave,  also  a  trench  (=  OS.  graf  = 
OPries.  gr^=  D.  graf-  MLG.  .LG.  graf,  MLG. 
also  grave  =  OHG.  grab,  MHG.  grap,  G.  grab, 
neut.,  a  grave,  =  leel.  grof,  fern.,  a  pit,  hole, 
also  a  grave,  =  Sw.  graf=  Dan.  gram,  a  grave, 
=  Goth,  grdba,  fern.,  a  trench),  <  grafan  (= 
Goth.  flrra&OOT,  etc.),  dig:  &qo  grave\y.']  1.  An 
excavation  in  the  earth,  now  especially  one  in 
which  a  dead  body  is  or  is  to  be  buried ;  a  place 
for  the  interment  of  a  corpse ;  henc^,  a  tomb ; 
a  sepulcher. 

Whanne  y  am  deed  &  leid  in  graue, 

Ther  is  no  thing  thanne  that  saueth  me 
But  good  or  yuel  that  y  do  haue. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  85. 

In  my  grave  which  I  have  digged  for  me  in  the  land  of 

Canaan,  there  shalt  thou  bury  me.  Gen.  1.  6. 

The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave.    Bray,  Elegy. 

2.  Figuratively,  any  scene  or  occasion  of  utter 
loss,  extinction,  or  disappearance :  as,  specula- 
tion is  the  grave  of  many  fortunes. 

But  slav'ry !— Virtue  dreads  it  as  ber^raw;— 
Patience  itself  is  meanness  in  a  slave. 

Cowper,  Charity,  1. 163. 

3.  Sometimes,  in  the  authorized  version  of  the 
Old  Testament,  the  abode  of  the  dead;  Hades. 
In  the  revised  version  the  original  Hebrew  word  Sheol  is 
substituted  in  some  places ;  in  others  the  old  rendering 
is  retained,  with  SheM  in  the  margin ;  and  to  Ezek.  xxxi. 
15  hM  is  used  Instead  of  the  grave.    See  Mil. 

They  spend  their  days  in  wealth,  and  in  a  moraentgo 
down  to  the  grave  [revised  version,  "go  down  to  Sheol  ]. 

Job  XXI.  13. 

Some  one  walking  over  one's  grave,  an  expression 
arising  from  an  old  superstition  that  an  unaccountable 
sensation  of  shivering  or  creeping  of  the  flesh  is  an  omen 
of  approaching  death. 

Mies  rshuddering).  lord,  there's  somebody  walking  over 
mi/ grave,  Svnft,  tolite  Conveiaation,  i. 
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Sometimes  somebody  would  walk  over  my  grave,  and 
give  me  a  creeping  in  the  back. 

H.  Zingsley,  GeoHry  Hamlyn,  xxxi. 
graves  (grav),  a.  and  n.  [<  F.  grave  =  Sp.  Pg. 
It.  grave,  <  L.  gravis,  heavy,  weighty,  deep,  low, 
important,  serious,  etc.,  =  Gr.  ^apvg,  heavy  (see 
barometer,  barytone,  etc.),  =  Skt.  guru,  heavy, 
important  (see  gwru),  =  Goth.  Jcaurs,  heavy, 
burdensome. .  Hence  (from  L.  gravis)  ult.  gravi- 
ty, gravous,  gri^,  grieive\  aggravate,  aggredge, 
aggrieve,  eta.']  l.a.  If.  Having  weight;  heavy; 
ponderous. 
His  shield  grave  and  great.  Chapman. 

2.  Solemn;  sober;  serious:  opposed  to  Kpfe*  or 
jovial :  as,  a  man  of  a  grave  deportment. 

They  were  aged  and  graue  men,  and  of  much  wisedome 
and  experience  in  th"  ailaires  of  the  world. 

Puttenham,  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  6. 

They  [the  Arabs]  sometimes,  like  the  Italians,  employed 
verse  as  the  vehicle  of  instruction  m  grave  and  recondite 
sciences.  Prescott,  Eerd.  and  Isa.,  i.  8. 

With  an  aspect  grave  almost  to  sadness,  ...  he  ad- 
dressed the  two  houses.      Bamcroft,  Hiat.  Const,  II.  862. 

3.  Plain;  not  gay  or  showy:  as,  grave  colors. 
Grave  clothes  make  dunces  seeme  great  clarkes. 

Cotgrave. 
Ah,  think  not,  mistress  !  more  true  dulness  lies 
In  EoUy's  cap  than  Wisdom's  grave  disguise. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  240. 

4.  Important;  momentous;  weighty;  having 
serious  import. 

The  sum  of  money  which  I  promised 

..  .  .  to  his  holiness. 
For  clothmg  me  in  these  grave  ornaments  [a  cardmal's 
habit].  Shak.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  v.  1. 

True,  it  is  a  grave  power.  But  what  is  all  government 
but  the  exercise  of  grave  powers? 

W.  Phillips,  Speeches,  p.  179. 
Grave  error  is  involved  in  the  current  notion  of  the 
present  day,  that  no  moral  responsibility  attaches  to  the 
result  [of  skeptical  inquiry]. 

H.  N.  Oxenhwm,  Short  Studies,  p.  276. 

5.  In  acoustics,  deep;  low  in  pitch:  opposed  to 

acute — Grave  accent.  See  accent.— Gia,ve  harmon- 
ic. See  harmonic. — Grave  movement,  in  music,  a  slow  or 
solemn  movement.  =Syn.  2.  &i'am.  Serious,  Solemn;  staid, 
sage,  sedate,  thoughtful,  demure.  The  first  three  words 
have  considerable  range  of  meaning.  Seriousiasiy  express 
the  mood,  look,  manner,  etc.,  that  are  natural  when  men 
are  not  in  the  opposite  or  gay  and  jocular  mood.  Ch^ave 
generally  goes  beyond  this,  implying  an  especial  serious- 
ness, with  perhaps  especial  reason  for  it.  Solemn,  start- 
ing from  the  idea  of  religious,  covers  anything  that  in- 
cludes the  idea  of  impressiveness  or  awe:  as,  a  solemn 
appeal.    See  sober. 

On  him  fell, 
Altho'  a  grave  and  staid  God-fearing  man. 
Yet  lying  thus  mactive,  doubt  and  gloom. 

Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden. 
'So  childish  play 
To  me  was  pleasing ;  all  my  mind  was  set 
Serious  to  learn  and  know,  and  thence  to  do. 
What  might  be  public  good.      MUton,  P.  R.,  i.  203. 
Nor  wanting  power  to  mitigate  and  'suage 
With  solemn  touches  troubled  thoughts. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  567. 

II.  n.  The  grave  accent;  also,  the  sign  of 
the  grave  accent  (»). 

grave^  (grav),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  graved,  ppr. 
graving.  [<  graved,  a.]  In  music,  to  render 
grave,  as  a  note  or  tone.  [Bare.] 
grave*  (grav),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  graved,  ppr. 
graving.  [More  correctly  greave;  <  graves\ 
q.  v.]  To  clean  (a  ship's  bottom)  by  burning 
or  scraping  off  seaweeds,  barnacles,  etc.,  and 
paying  it  over  with  pitch. 

Southward  of  Celebes  is  situated  a  little  Band,  where 
Sir  Francis  Drake  graued  his  Shippe. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  639. 
Having  reached  the  brink  of  the  lake,  he  found  there  a 
little  boat  made  of  fat  beef,  and  well  graved  with  suet. 

O'Curry,  Ano.  Ir.,  II.  xxiii. 

graved  (grav),  n.  [<  MD.  grave,  graef,  D.  graaf 
=  OFries.  greva,  NFries.  greafa  =  MLG.  greve, 
grave,  LG.  greve,  grave,  grebe  (of.  Icel.  greiji  = 
Sw.  grefve  =  Dan.  greve,  <  LG. ;  and  see  greeve'^) 
=  OHG.  *grdfjd,  grdoo,  hravjo,  hramo,  gardbo, 
gerabo,  MHG.  grave,  grave,  G.  graf  (ML.  grajio, 
gravio,  graphic),  a  count,  prefect,  governor, 
overseer  (in  OHG.  also  a  surgeon) :  a  name  ap- 
plied to  various  executive  and  judicial  officers, 
and  later  as  a  title  of  rank;  origin  uncertain, 
the  forms  being  indeterminate  and  their  rela- 
tion to  the  equiv.  AS.  gerefa  (>  E.  reeve'^)  doubt- 
ful. In  one  view,  the  word  is  derived  from  a  lost 
verb  represented  by  a  deriv.  in  Goth,  gagrefts, 
gagreifts,  a  command;  in  another,  the  Teut. 
forms  are  derived,  through  the  ML.  graphic,  in 
the  lit.  sense  'a  writer,' hence  'a  notary,  pubUc 
officer,'  etc.,  like  ML.  graphiarius,  P.  greffier,  a 
notary  (see  graff^,  greffier),  from  Gr.  ypafeiv, 
write  (see  graved,  graphic) ;  and  other  deriva- 
tions are  suggested,  lii  any  case,  the  AS.  gerefa 
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is  unrelated,  unless  it  stands  for  "grefa:  see 
greeve^,  reeve^.]  A  count;  a  prefect;  in  Ger- 
many and  the  Low  Countries — (a)  formerly, 
a  person  holding  some  executive  or  judicial  of- 
fice :  usually  in  composition  with  a  distinctive 
term,  as  landgrave,  margrave  {*mark-grave),  bur- 
grave  {*burg-grave),  dike-grave,  etc.;  (6)  now 
merely  a  title  of  rank  or  honor. 

Upon  St.  Thomas's  day,  the  palsgrave  andgrave  ]Maurice 
were  elected  knights  of  the  garter. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  an.  1612, 

grave^  (gra've),  a.  [It.,  heavy,  slow,  grave: 
see  grave^J]  In  music,  slow;  solemn:  noting 
passages  to  be  so  rendered. 

grave-clotlies  (grav'kloTHz),  n.pl.  The  clothes 
or  dress  in  which  a  dead  body  is  interred ;  cere- 
ments, in  the  wider  sense.  [As  used  in  John 
xi.  44,  properly  cerements  in  the  restricted  sense. 
See  cerement.] 

Like  a  ghost  he  seem'd  whose  graveclothes  were  unbound. 
Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  xi.  20. 

grave-digger  (grav'dig'''6r),  n.  1.  One  whose 
occupation  is  the  digging  of  graves. — 2.  A  bee- 
tle of  the  genus  Necrophorus :  so  called  from  its 
habit  of  burying  dead  bodies.  Also  named  sex- 
ton. See  cut  under  burying-beetle. — 3.  A  dig- 
fer-wasp,  as  of  the  genus  Sphex,  which  digs 
oles  in  the  clay  for  its  eggs,  with  which  it 
deposits  a  store  <)f  disabled  caterpillars  and 
spiders,  to  serve  as  food  for  the  grub  when 
hatched.     [Jamaica.] 

gravedo  (gra-ve'do),  n.  [L.,  catarrh,  cold  in 
the  head,  Ut.  heaviness,  <  gravis,  heavy:  see 
graved.]  In  med.,  catarrh  of  the  upper  air-pas- 
sages; coryza. 

gravel  (grav'el),  n.  [<  MB.  gravel,  gravelle,  < 
OP.  gravele,  gravelle,  grevelle,  gravel  (P.  gravelle, 
in  pathology),  =  Pr.  gravel,  gravel,  equiv.  to  OP. 
gravier,  P.  gravier,  gravel  (in  both  senses),  < 
OF.  grave,  greve,  gravel,  sand,  P.  gr^e,  a  sandy 
beach;  prob.  of  Celtic  origin:  cf.  Bret,  grouan, 
gravel.  Com.  grow,  gravel,  sand,  W.  gro,  pebbles. 
Cf.  also  Skt.  grdiian,  a  stone,  rock.]  1.  Coarse 
sand ;  a  mass  of  pebbles  or  of  pebbles  and  sand 
mixed;  stone  in  a  mass  of  small  irregular  frag- 
ments.— 2.  Specifically,  in  geol.,  the  rolled  and 
water-worn  material  formed  from  fragments 
of  rock  under  the  combined  influence  of  atmo- 
spheric agencies  and  currents  of  water,  jnost 
gravel  consists  in  large  part  of  pebbles  of  quartz  and  crys- 
talline rock,  mixed  with  sand  in  which  quartz  greatly  pre- 
dominates, because  quartz  forms  a  large  part  of  the  most 
widely  distributed  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust,  and  is  not 
subject  to  any  chemical  change,  not  decomposmg  like 
feldspar  and  mica,  but  being  only  broken  up  into  smaller 
and  smaller  fragments ;  so  that  there  may  be  in  the  same 
bed  components  of  the  gravel  of  every  size,  from  that  of 
the  boulder  several  feet  in  diameter  down  to  the  grain  of 
sand  not  so  large  as  a  pm's  head. 

A  welle,  where-of  the  springes  were  f  eire  and  the  water 
clere,  and  the  grauell  so  feire  that  it  semed  of  fyn  siluer. 
Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.^  ii.  308. 
And  he  schal  gadre  hem  into  batel  whos  noumbre  is 
as  the  grauel  of  the  see.  Wyclif,  Kev.  xx.  8. 

I  wind  about^  and  m  and  out,  .  .  . 
With  many  a  silvery  waterbreak, 
'  Above  the  golden  gravel. 

Tennyson,  The  Brook, 

3.  In  pathol.,  small  concretions  or  calculi  re- 
sembling sand  or  gravel  which  form  in  the  kid- 
neys, pass  along  the  ureters  to  the  bladder,  and 
are  expelled  with  the  urine ;  the  disease  or  mor- 
bid state  characterized  by  such  concretions. 

Catarrhs,  loads  o'  gravel  in  the  back,  lethargies. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C,  v.  1. 

4.  In  brewing,  the  appearance  of  yeast-cells 
swimming  in  clear  beer  in  the  form  of  fine 
gravel. 

It  is  a  bad  sign  if  the  beer,  on  account  of  very  fine  sub- 
stances suspended  to  ili  is  not  transparent,  when  it  has 
an  appearance  as  if  a  veil  was  drawn  over  it,  when  no 
"gravel "  can  be  perceived. 

Thausing,  Beer  (trans.),  p.  696. 
Cemented  gravel.  See  cement.  —  High  gravels,  grav- 
els of  Tertiary  age,  occupying  the  beds  of  ancient  rivers 
and  left  by  the  erosion  of  the  present  streams  high  above 
the  detrital  material  of  recent  age.    [California,  U.  S.] 

It  was  not  long  before  it  was  discovered  that  the  so- 
called  high  gravels— thai,  is,  the  detrital  deposits  of  Ter- 
tiary age  — contained  gold,  although  the  quantity  was  so 
small  that  washing  it  in  the  ordinary  way  was  not  profit- 
able. Bncyc.  Brit.,  IV.  701. 
gravel  (grav'el),  v.  t. ;  pret.' and  pp.  graveled  or 
gravelled,  ppr.  graveling  or  gravelling.  [<  grav- 
ely ».]  1.  To  cover  with  gravel;  fill  or  choke 
with  gravel:  as,  to  gravel  a  walk;  to  gravel  a 
fountain. 

0  thou,  the  fountain  of  whose  better  part 
Is  earth'd  and  gravell'd  up  with  vato  desire. 

Quaries,  Emblems,  l  7. 
2.  To  bury.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.]— 3.  To 
cause  to  stick  in  gravel  or  sand.    [Eare.] 


gravel 

William  the  Conqueror,  when  he  invaded  this  island, 
chanced  at  his  arrival  to  be  gravelled ;  and  one  of  his  feet 
stuck  so  fast  in  the  sand  that  he  fell  to  the  ground. 

Camden. 

Hence — 4.  To  bring  to  a  standstill  through 
perplexity;  embarrass;  puzzle;  nonplus. 

Any  labor  may  be  sone  graualed,  it  a  man  trust  alwaies 
to  his  own  singuler  witte. 

Ascham,  The  Soholemaster,  p.  41. 

Else  had  I  misconceited  mine  own  hopes,  and  been  grav- 
elled in  mine  own  conceits. 

Ford,  Honour  Triumphant,  Ded. 

The  wisest  doctor  is  gravelled  by  the  inquisitiveness  of 
a  child.  Emerson,  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  295. 

5.  To  hurt  the  foot  of,  as  a  horse,  by  the  lodg- 
ing of  gravel  under  the  shoe. 
graveless  (grav'les),   a.    [<  grave'^  +  -hss.J 
Without  a  grave  or  tomb ;  unburied. 
My  brave  Egyptians  all  .  .  . 
Lie  graveless.  Shak.,  A.  and  C,  iii.  11. 

graveliness,  ».    See  gravelliness. 

graveling  (grav'el-ing),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  gravele,  a 
minnow.]  The  parr  or  young  salmon.  Thomp- 
son.   Also  gravAlmg,  gravelin.    [Local,  Irish.] 

gravel-laspring  (grav'el-las"pring),  n.  The 
smolt  or  young  salmon  of  the  first  year.  [Lo- 
cal, Eng.] 

gravelliness,  graveliness  (grav'el-i-nes),  n. 
[<  gravelly,  gravely^,  +  -ness.']  The  state  of  be- 
ing gravelly,  or  of  abounding  with  gravel. 

gravelling,  n.     See  graveling. 

gravelly,  gravely^  (grav'el-i),  a.  [<  ME.  grav- 
elly, gravely,  graveli;  <  gravel  +  -ly^  or  -i/l.] 
Abounding  with  gravel;  consisting  of  gravel: 
as,  a  gravelly  soil. 

Stately  large  Walks,  green  and  gravelly. 

Sowell,  Letters,  I.  iL  8. 

Gravelly  streams  that  carried  down 
The  golden  sand  from  caves  unknown, 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  III.  165. 

gravel-mine  (grav'el-min),  n.  In  mining,  a 
name  frequently  given  to  workings  or  washings 
for  gold  in  auriferous  gravel;  a  plaeer-mine: 
more  properly  applied  to  deep  deposits  of  Ter- 
tiary gravel  where  worked  by  the  hydraulic 
method. 

graveloust,  «•  [ME.  gravelous,  <  gravel  +  -ovs.'] 
Same  as  gravelly. 

Sondy  cley  gravelous  thai  lothe. 

PaZladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  83. 

gravel-pit  (grav'el-pit),  n.  [=  ME.  gravel- 
pytte;  <  gravel  +  pifi-.']  A  pit  from  which 
gravel  is  dug. 

Walking  through  the  Parke  we  saw  hundreds  of  people 
listening  at  the  gravell-pits,  and  to  and  agalne  In  the 
Parke  to  hear  the  guns  [In  the  North  Sea]. 

Pepys,  Diary,  June  4, 1666. 

gravel-plant  (grav' el-plant),  n.  A  local  name 
of  the  trailing  arbutus,  Epigcea  repens. 

gravelroot  (grav' el-rot),  n.  1.  The  joe-pye 
weed  or  trumpetweed  of  the  United  States,  Eu- 
patorium purpureum,  a  tall  and  stout  composite 
with  whorled  leaves  and  purplish  flowers.  Its 
root  is  used  as  a  domestic  remedy  in  various 
ailments  of  the  urinary  organs. — 2.  The  horse- 
balm  or  riohweed,  Collinsonia  Canadensis.    * 

gravel-stone  (grav'el-ston),  n.  Jnpathol.,  one 
of  the  small  concretions  constituting  gravel. 

gravelyi  (grav'U),  adv.  [<  graved  +  -Tj/^.]  In 
a  grave  manner ;  soberly ;  seriously. 

The  envoy  gravely  told  them  that  he  would  put  it  out 
of  the  man's  power  to  offend  the  laws  a  second  time,  and 
gave  immediate  orders  for  his  execution. 

T.  Cogan,  On  the  Passions,  i.,  note  B. 
The  domestic  fool  stood  beside  him,  archly  sad,  or  grave- 
ly mirtliful,  as  his  master  willed. 

/.  D'lsraeli,  Amen,  of  Lit.,  I.  88. 

gravely^,  a.    See  gravelly. 
gravemente  (gra-va-men'te),  a(fe.   [lt.,^grave, 
grave,  low,  +  -mente,  adv.  term.,  orig.  abl.  of 
L.  men{t-)s,  mind.]     In  music,  vrith  a  depressed 
tone;  solemnly. 

graven  (gra'vn).    A  past  participle  of  graved. 
graveness  (grav'nes),  n.    The  state  or  quality 
of  being  grave ;  seriousness;  sobriety  of  beha- 
vior ;  gravity  of  manners  or  discourse ;  impor- 
tance; solemnity. 

Youth  no  less  becomes 
The  light  and  careless  livery  that  it  wears 
Than  settled  age  his  sables  and  his  weeds. 
Importing  health  and  graveness. 

jSAofc.,  Hamlet,  iv.  7. 

gr  aveolencet  (grav '  f  -  6  -  lens ),  « .  [=  Pg.  gra- 
veoleneia:  see  graveotent.']  A  strong  and  offen- 
sive smell.    Bailey,  1731. 

graveolentt  (grav'e-6-lent),  a.  [=  It.  graveo- 
lente,  <  L.  graveolen{t-)s,  also,  separately,  grare 
olen{t-)s,  strong-smelling,  <  gravis,  heavy,  -I- 
olen(i-)s,  ppr.  of  oler^,  smell.]  Emitting  a  strong 
and  offensive  smell ;  fetid. 


Wood-engravers'  Tools. 

.^pOrdinaryeraver;  f,  tint-tool  or  liner ;  C, 

lozenge-graver. 
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The  butter,  which  was  more  remote  from  the  leather, 
was  yellow  and  something  graveolent,  yet  it  was  edible. 
Boyle,  Works,  IV.  588. 

graver  (gra'ver),  )i.  [<  ME.  graver,  grafer,  gra- 
fere,  <  AS.  grmfere,  grafere,  a  graver,  carver, 
engraver  (=  D.  graver  =  G.  graber,  digger,  = 
Sw.  grdfvare  =  Dan.  graver,  sexton),  <  grafan, 
grave,  carve :  see  graved.  Cf.  P.  graveur  (>  D. 
&.  graveur  =  Sw.  Dan.  gravor;  .cf.  Sp.  graba- 
dor  =Pg.  gravador),  engraver;  from  the  corre- 
sponding verb.]  1.  One  who  carves  or  en- 
graves ;  one  whose  profession  it  is  to  cut  letters 
or  figures  in  metal,  stone,  or  other  hard  mate- 
rial: formerly  applied  also  to  a  sculptor. 

What  I  formerly  presented  you  in  writing,  having  .  .  . 
now  somewhat  dressed  by  the  help  of  the  Qraver  and  the 
Printer.  R.  Zndx  (Arber's  Eng.  Garner,  I.  326). 

Just  like  a  marble  statue  did  he  stand 
Cut  by  some  skilful  graver'_s  artful  hand. 

Cowley,  Pyramus  and  Thisbe. 

2.  A  tool  used 
for  engraving; 

a  burin;  also,         ^^ _a^^^tf^  o 

a       sculptors'  " 

chisel. 

Wliat  figure  of  a 
body  was  Lysippus 
ever  able  to  forme 
with  his  graver,  or 
Apelles  to  paint 
with  his  pencil!,  as 
the  comedy  to  life 
expresseth  so 
many  and  various 
affections  of  the 
minde? 

B.  Jonson,  Dis- 
[coveries. 

The  toilsome  hours  in  difE'rent  labour  slide. 
Some  work  the  file,  and  some  the  graver  guide. 

Qay,  The  Fan. 

3.  An  instrument  used  for  turning  iron  after 
it  has  been  roughed  out  by  the  heel-tool. — 

4.  A  shaver,  a  tool  wherewith  ' '  bowyers  use  to 
shave  bows."  Baret,  Alvearie,  1580 Bent  gra- 
ver, a  graver  with  a  blade  shaped  so  that  it  can  be  used 
on  a  surface  having  its  plane  below  a  marginal  rim. 

grave-robber  (grav'rob"6r),  n.    One  who  robs 

a  grave ;  a  resurrectionist. 
graveryt  (gra'ver-i),  n.    [<  grave'^  +  -ery."]   The 

process  of  engraving  or  carving ;  engraving. 

Neither  shall  you  hear  of  any  piece  either  of  picture  or 
gravery  and  embossing,  that  came  out  of  a  servile  hand. 

Rolland^. 

graves^,  greaves  (gravz,  grevz),  n.  pi.  [Prob. 
of  Scand.  origin.  Cf .  Sw.  grefvar  =  OSw.  gref- 
war,  dirt,  Sw.  dial,  grevar,  pi.,  =  Dan.  grever  = 
MLGr.  greve,  grive,  LGr.  greve  =  OHG-.  griupo, 
griebo,  MHG.  griube,  griebe,  Gr.  griebe,  grief e,  the 
refuse  of  taUow,  lard,  fat,  etc. ;  appar.  connected 
with  AS.  gredfa  (only  in  two  glosses,  spelled 
greoua),  a  pot  (L.  olla).  Cf .  gravy. 2  The  refuse 
parts  of  animal  fat  gathered  from  the  melting- 
pots  and  made  up  into  cakes  for  dogs'  meat. 
In  Great  Britain  such  cakes  are  called  crack- 
lings, and  the  material  is  often  called  scraps. 

Graves  (which  are  the  sediment  of  tallow  melted  for 
the  making  of  candles),  cut  into  pieces,  are  an  excellent 
ground-bait  for  Barbel,  etc, 

/.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  168,  note. 

A  farmer  in  Surrey  used  graves  from  the  Tallow-Chand- 
lers,  with  very  great  success  on  a  sandy  soil. 

A.  Hunter,  Georgical  Essays,  VI.  229. 

Graves^  (grav),  n.  [P.,  <  Pointe  de  (Graves,  a 
viticultural  district  in  Gironde,  France.]  1. 
An  important  class  of  Bordeaux  wines  of  the 
Gironde  district,  including  such  red  wines  as 
the  Chateau  Margaux,  CnElteau  Laffltte,  and 
ChSrteau  La  Tour,  and,  among  the  white  wines, 
the  Sauternes. — 2.  A  general  commercial "uame 
for  white  Bordeaux  wines  of  second  or  third 
quality  of  the  Gironde  district  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Garonne.  These  wines  are  usually  some- 
what sweet,  and  admit  of  being  kept  a  long 
time. 

Graves's  disease.  Same  as  exophthalmic  goiter 
(which  see,  under  exophthalmic). 

gravestone  (grav'ston),  ».  [<  ME.  gravestone 
(=  D.  grafsteen  =  G.  grabstein  =  Sw.  grafsten 
=  Dan.  gravsten) ;  <  grave'^  +  stone.'\  A  stone 
laid  over  a  grave,  or  erected  near  it  (commonly 
at  its  head),  in  memory  of  the  dead. 

Timon  is  dead ;  .  .  . 
And  on  his  grave-etone  this  inscnlpture. 

Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  v.  5. 

gravett,  n.     [Appar.  <  graved  +  -et]    A  grave 
person ;  one  of  weight.    Dames. 
In  this  blooddye  riot  they  soom  grauet  haplye  beholding 
Of  geason  pietee,  doo  throng  and  greedelye  listen. 

Stanihurst,  ,a!neid,  i.  169. 

Grravett  level.    Same  as  dumpy-level. 


graving-aocK 

graveyard  (grav'y ard),  ».  A  yard  for  graves ; 
an  inolosure  for  the  interment  of  the  dead  ■  a 
cemetery. 
gravic  (grav'ik),  a.  [Irreg.  <  L.  gravis,  heavy 
(see  graved),  +  -ic]  Pertaining  to  or  causing 
gravitation :  as,  gravic  forces ;  gramc  attrac- 
tion.   [Eare.] 

gravid  (grav'id),  a.  [<  L.  gravidlus,  pregnant, 
<  gravis,  heavy,  burdened:  see  gra/ii^7\  If. 
Burdened ;  laden ;  made  heavy. 

The  gracious  king, 
To  ease  and  crown  their  gravid  piety. 
Grants  their  request  by  his  absenting  eye. 

J.  Beaumont,  Psyche,  xr. 
2.  Being  with  child;  pregnant. 

The  gravid  female  [camel]  carries  her  young  for  nearly 
eleven  months.  Enoyc,  Brit.,  IV.  786, 

gravidate  (grav'i-dat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  graxidatia, 
pp.  of  gravidare,  burden,  impregnate,  <  gravi- 
dm,  pregnant:  see  gramid.']  To  make  gravid. 
[Rare.] 

Her  womb  is  said  to  bear  him  (blessed  is  the  womb  that 
bare  theeX  to  have  been  gravidated,  or  great  with  child. 
Barrow,  Works,  II.  xxiv. 

gravidation  (grav-i-da'shon),  n.  [=  Pg.  gror 
vidagdki  ==  It.  gravidaeione ;  as  gravidate  +  -iott.'] 
Same  as  gravidity.     [Eare.] 

gravidity  (gra-vid'i-ti),  n.  [<  L.  gravidita(t-)s, 
pregnancy,  <  gravidus,  pregnant :  see  gravid.} 
The  act  of  gravidating  or  making  pregnant,  or 
the  state  of  being  pregnant ;  pregnancy ;  im- 
pregnation.    [Earer] 

Th^  signs  of  gravidity  and  obstructions  are  bard  to  be 
distinguished  in  the  beginning.    Arbuthnot,  On  Biel^  xlv. 

Gravigrada  (gra-vig'ra-da),  n.  pi.  [KL.,  pi. 
of  gravigradus :  see  gravigrade.}  One  of  two 
groups,  the  other  being  Tardigrada,  into  which 
the  Phytophaga,  or  vegetable-eating  edentates, 
have  been  divided. 

The  Gravigrada  are,  for  the  most  part,  like  the  Sloths, 
South  American  forms,  but  they  are  entirely  extinct.  .  .  , 
The  great  extinct  animals  Megatherium,  Mylodon,  Mega- 
lonyx,  etc.,  .  .  .  belong  to  this  group. 

Buxley,  Anat.  Vert,  p.  286. 

gravigrade  (grav'i-grad),  a.  and  n.  [<  NL. 
gravigradus,  <  L.  gravis,  heavy,  +  gradi,  walk, 
step :  see  grads^.}  I.  a.  Walking  with  heavy 
steps;  specifically,  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Gravigrada. 

II.  n.  An  animal  that  walks  heavily;  specifi- 
cally, one  of  the  Gravigrada. 

gravimeter  (gra-vim'e-ter),  n.  [=  F.  gravimi- 
tre;  <  L.  gravis,  heavy,  +  metrum,  measure. 
Cf.  barometer."]  1.  An  instrument  for  deter- 
mining the  specific  gravities  of  bodies,  whether 
liquid  or  solid.  BeB  hydrometer. — 2.  An  instru- 
ment for  measuring  the  force  of  gravity  against 
some  elastic  force.  There  have  been  many  at- 
tempts to  construct  such  instruments,  but  none 
has  been  successful. 

gravimetric  (grav-i-met'rit),  a.  [As  gravime- 
ter +  -jc]  Of  or  pertaining  to  measurement  by 
weight :  specifically  applied  in  chemistry  to  a 
method  of  analyzing  compound  bodies  by  de- 
composing them  and  finding  the  weight  of  their 

elements:  opposed  to  volumetric Gravimetric 

density  of  ^tmpowder.    See  density. 

gravimetncal  (grav-i-met'ri-kal),  a.  [<  gravi- 
metric +  -al.]    Same  as  gravimetric. 

The  gravimetrical  method  together  with  qualitative 
analysis  appears  to  be  better  suited  to  the  estimation  of 
the  quanti^  of  albumen  contained  in  a  given  sample. 

W.  Crookes,  Dyeing  and  Calico-printing,  p.  78, 

gravimetrically  (grav-i-met'ri-kal-i),  adv. 
By  means  of  a  gravimeter;  as  regards  mea- 
surement by  weight. 

The  tinctorial  power  of  many  colouring  matters  is  so 
great  as  to  render  them  distinctly  appreciable  to  the  eye 
when  their  amount  is  far  too  minute  to  be  detected  prow- 
metricaily.      E.  Frankland,  Exper.  in  Chemistry,  p.  669. 

graving!  (gra'ving),  n.  [<  ME.  gravynge;  ver- 
bal n.  of  grave\  «.]  If.  The  act  of  laying  in  a 
grave ;  burial. 

Sen  thy  body  beryed  shalbe. 
This  mirre  will  I  gifle  to  thi  grauyng. 

York  Plays,  p.  136, 

2.  The  act  of  engraving,  or  of  cutting  lines  or 
figures  in  metal,  stone,  wood,  etc. — 3t.  That 
which  is  graved  or  carved ;  an  engraving. 

Skilful  to  work  in  gold,  .  .  .  also  to  grave  any  manner 
of  graving,  and  to  find  out  every  device  which  shall  be 
put  to  him.  2  Chron.  ii.  14. 

4.  Inscription  or  impression,  as  upon  the  mind 

or  heart.     [Eare.] 
'EovmeTgravings  .  .  .  upon  their  souls.   ESconSasUike. 
graving^  (gi^'ving),  n.    [Verbal  n.  of  graved, 

v.]    The  act  of  cleaning  a  ship's  bottom  by 

scraping,  burning,  et(j. 
graving-aock  (gra'ving-dok),  n.    See  docTi?. 


graving-piece 

graving-piece  (gra'ving-pes),  n.  In  ship-imld- 
ing,  a  piece  of  wood  inserted  to  supply  the 
defects  of  another  piece.  Also  called  graven^ 
piece, 

gravitate  (grav'i-tat),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  gravi- 
tated, ppr.  gravitating.  [<  NL.  *gravitatus,  pp. 
of  *gramtare  (>  It.  gravitare  =  Sp.  Pg.  gravitar 
=  F.  graviter,  gravitate),  <  L.  gravita(t-)s,  hea- 
viness, gravity:  see  gravity.']  1.  To  be  affect- 
ed by  gravitation ;  yield  to  the  force  of  grav- 
ity; tend  toward  the  lowest  level  attainable,  as 
a  rock  loosened  from  a  monntain. 

It  is  stm  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  medium  of 
light  and  electricity  is  a  gravitating  Bubstance,  though  it 
is  certainly  material  and  has  mass. 

CUrk  Maxwell,  Matter  and  Motion,  cxlv. 
Hence — 3.  To  be  strongly  attracted;  have  a 
natxiral  tendency  toward  a  certain  point  or 
object. 

The  goods  which  belong  to  you  gravitate  to  you,  and 
need  not  be  pursued  with  pains  and  cost. 

Emerson,  Essays,  1st  ser.,  p.  285. 

The  colossal  weight  of  national  selfishness  gravitates 
naturally  to  Toryism.  Leeky,  Eng.  in  18th  Cent.,  iiL 

gravitation  (grav-i-ta'shon),  n.  [=  D.  gravi- 
tatie  =  G.  Dan.  Sw.  gravitation  =  F.  gravita- 
tion =  Sp.  gravitaeion  =  Pg.  gra/oitaqSo  =  It. 
gravitazione,  <  NL.  *gramita1niO{n-),  <  "gravitare, 
gravitate:  Bee  gravitate.']  1.  The  act  of  gravi- 
tating or  tending  toward  a  center  of  attrac- 
tion.— 3.  That  attraction  between  bodies,  or 
that  acceleration  of  one  toward  another,  of 
which  the  faU  of  heavy  bodies  to  the  earth  is 
an  instance.  See  gravity,  1.  Gravitation  can  be 
neither  produced  nor  destroyed;  it  acts  equally  between 
all  pairs  of  bodies,  the  force  being  directly  proportional 
to  the  product  of  their  masses  and  inversely  as  the  dis- 
tance between  their  centers  of  gravity ;  it  is  neither  hin- 
dered nor  strengthened  by  any  intervening  medium ;  it 
occupies  no  time  in  its  transmission ;  and  the  amount  of 
it  is  such  that  a  particle  distant  one  centimeter  from  an 
attracting  gram  of  matter  would  by  the  action  of  gravita. 
tion  alone,  were  no  other  force  present,  fall  into  the  center 
of  attraction  in  40  minutes  and  20  seconds.  Inasmuch  as 
the  masses  of  bodies  can  be  measured  otherwise  than  by 
their  weights,  namely,  by  their  relative  momentnms  un- 
der a  given  velocity,  it  follows  that  the  modulus  of  gravi- 
tation, or  the  amount  by  which  the  unit  mass 'attracts  a 
particle  at  the  unit  distance,  which  is  invariable,  best  dis- 
tinguishes gravitation  from  every  other  force.  The  laws 
of  the  attraction  of  gravitation  were  demonstrated  by  Sir 
Isaac  Kewton  in  1687. 

The  most  considerable  phsenomenon  belonging  to  ter- 
restrial' bodies  is  the  general  action  of  gravitation,  where- 
by all  known  bodies  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Earth  do  tend 
and  press  towards  its  centre.  Bentley,  Sermons,  vii. 

It  is  by  virtue  of  gravitation  that  matter  possesses 
weight;  for  the  weight  of  any  thing  is  the  expression  of 
the  force  with  which  it  tends  towards  the  earth, 

W.  L.  Carpenter,  Energy  in  Nature,  p.  22. 

3.  InpMM..,  the  tendency  of  sounds  and  syl- 
lables having  little  or  no  stress  to  become 
merged  in  the  accented  syllable,  or  to  fall 
away  entirely;  the  absorption  of  weaker  ele- 
ments. [Bare.] — 4.  Figuratively,  a  prevail- 
ing tendency  of  mental  or  social  forces  or  ac- 
tivities toward  some  particular  point  or  result. 
—Attraction  of  gravitation.  Same&sgramtation.,^. — 
Gravitation  constant.  See  constant,  «.— Gravitation 
measure  of  force.    See  the  extract. 

It  is  sometimes  convenient  to  compare  forces  with  the 
weight  of  abody,  and  to  speak  of  a  force  of  so  many  pounds 
weight  or  grammes  weight.  This  is  called  gravitation 
measure.  Clerk  Maxwell,  Matter  and  Motion,  xlvii. 

Modulus  of  gravitation.  See  del  2.— Terrestrial 
gravitation,  gravitation  toward  the  earth. — Universal 
gravitation,  the  gravitation  of  all  bodies  in  the  universe 
toward  one  another. 

gravitational  (grav-i-ta'shgn-al),  a.  [<  gravi- 
tation +  -al.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  caused  by 
gravitation. 

Either  the  lunar  theory  is  in  some  degree  mathemati- 
cally incomplete,  and  fails  to  represent  accurately  the 
gravitational  action  of  the  earth  and  sun,  and  other  known 
heavenly  bodies,  upon  her  movements ;  or  some  unknown 
force  other  than  the  gravitational  attractions  of  these 
bodies  is  operating  in  the  case.  Science,  IV.  194. 

gravitationally  (grav-i-ta'shon-al-i),  adv.  By 
gravitation,  or  in  the  manner  of  gravitation. 

The  sun's  initial  heat  was  generated  by  the  collision  of 
pieces  of  matter  gravitationally  attracted  together  from 
distant  space.     Sir  W.  Thomson,  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXXI.  20. 

gravitative  (grav'i-ta-tiv),  a.  [<  gravitate  -I- 
-ive.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  caused  by  gravita- 
tion ;  gravitating  or  tending  to  gravitate. 

gravity  (grav'i-ti),  ». ;  pi.  gravities  (-tiz).  [= 
Q.  gravitdt  =  ftan.  Sw.  gra/oitet,  <  F.  gravity  = 
Sp.  gravidad,  gravedad  =  Pg.  gravidade  =  It. 
gravitd,,  <  L.  gravita{t-)s,  weight,  heaviness, 
pressure,  <  gravis,  heavy:  see  graved.]  1. 
Weight,  as  contradistinguished  from  mass; 
precisely,  the  downward  acceleration  of  terres- 
trial bodies,  due  to  the  gravitation  of  the  earth 
modified  by  the  centrifugal  force  due  to  its  ro- 
tation on  its  axis.   The  amount  of  this  acceleration  is 
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about  385.1  inches  (978  centimeters)  per  second  at  the  sea- 
level  and  the  equator,  while  at  the  poles  it  is  387.1  inches. 
Gravity  is  a  little  less  on  mountains  than  at  the  sea-level, 
in  the  proportion  of  a  diminution  of  one  thousandth  part 
at  every  two  miles  of  elevation.  There  are  also  other 
slight  variations  of  gravity,  from  which  the  figure  of  the 
geoid  (which  see)  can  be  calculated.  Generally  speaking, 
gravity  is  in  excess  where  the  radius  vector  of  the  geoid 
is  in  excess  of  that  of  the  mean  spheroid.  [The  words 
gravity  and  gravitation  have  been  more  or  less  confound- 
ed; but  the  most  careful  writers  use  gravitation  for  the 
attracting  force,  and  gravity  for  the  terrestrial  phenome- 
non of  weight  or  downward  acceleration  which  has  for  its 
two  components  the  gravitation  and  the  centrifugal  force. 
The  centrifugal  force  at  the  equator  is  j^.^  of  gravity. 
It  is  everywhere  exerted  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian  at 
right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  celestial  pole.  The 
direction  of  gravitation  in  middle  latitudes  is  inclined 
about  11'.  6  to  the  radius  of  the  earth. 

None  need  a  guide,  by  sure  attraction  led. 
And  strong  impulsive  gravity  of  head. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  76.] 

3.  Solemnity  of  deportment  or  character ;  se- 
dateness  of  demeanor;  seriousness. 
Great  Cato  there,  for  gravity  renowned.  Dryden. 

When  the  French  stage  came  to  be  reformed  by  Cardi- 
nal Richelieu,  those  long  harangues  were  introduced  to 
comply  with  the  gravity  of  a  churchman. 

Dryden,  Essay  on  Dram.  Poesy. 

His  witticisms,  and  his  tables  of  figures,  constitute  the 
only  parts  of  his  work  which  can  be  perused  with  perfect 
gravity.  Maca/ulay,  Sadler's  Kef.  Refuted. 

We  listen  in  public  with  the  gravity  of  augurs  to  what 
we  smile  at  when  we  meet  a  brother  adept. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  879. 

3.  Importance;  significance;  dignity. 

Length  therefore  is  a  thing  which  the  grawitie  and 
weight  of  such  actions  [prayer]  doth  require. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  v. 

They  derive  an  importance  from  .  .  .  tiie  gravity  oi  the 
place  where  they  were  uttered.  Burke. 

4.  In  acoustics,  the  state  of  being  low  in  pitch : 

opposed  to  acuteness Acceleration  of  gravity. 

See  acceleration  (6).— Center  Of  gravity.  See  centeri. 
— Gravity  cell,  or  gravity  battery,  in  elect.  See  cell,  8. 
—Line  of  direction  of  gravity,  the  line  drawn  through 
the  center  of  gravity  of  a  body  in  the  direction  in  which 
gravity  tends  to  move  it ;  the  line  along  which  the  cen- 
ter of  gravity  would  begin  to  fall  if  the  body  were  free. 
— Specific  gravity,  the  ratio  of  the  weight  of  a  given 
bulk  of  any  substance  to  that  of  a  standard  substance. 
The  substance  taken  as  the  standard  is  water  for  solids 
and  liquids,  air  or  hydrogen  for  gases.  The  weights  of 
bodies  being  proportional  to  their  masses,  it  follows  that 
the  specific  gravity  of  a  body  is  equivalent  to  its  relative 
density,  and  the  term  density  has  nearly  displaced  specific 
gravity  in  scientific  works.  As  long  as  the  term  specific 
gravity  was  in  use,  water  at  62°,  E.  was  taken  as  the  stan- 
dard in  England ;  when  the  term  density  is  used,  water 
at  its  maximum  density  (4°  C.  or  39.2°  E.)  is  the  standard. 
If  great  accuracy  is  required,  corrections  must  be  made 
for  temperature  and  for  the  buoyancy  of  the  air.  Thus,  if 
we  take  equal  bulks  of  water,  silver,  and  platinum,  and 
weigh  them,  the  silver  will  be  found  to  be  10.5  times  and 
the  platinum  21. 4  times  heavier  than  the  water ;  and  reck- 
oning the  specific  gravity  of  water  as  unity,  the  specific 
gravity  of  silver  is  said  to  be  10.5,  and  that  of  platinum 
21.4.  A  common  method  of  obtaining  the  specific  gravity 
of  solids  is  to  weigh  the  body  in  air,  then  in  pure  distilled 
water,  and  divide  the  weight  in  air  by  the  loss  of  weight 
in  water,  the  result  being  the  specific  gravity  of  the  body. 
There  are,  however,  numerous  other  ways  of  obtaining  this 
relation,  as  by  the  use  of  the  pycnometer,  the  hydrometer 
(wliich  see),  etc.    See  gravity-solution. 

The  specific  gravity  of  a  body  is  the  ratio  of  its  density 
to  that  of  some  standard  substance,  generally  water. 

Clerk  Maxwell,  Heat,  p,  82. 

Specific-gravity  beads  or  bulbs,  small  hollow  spheres, 
usually  of  glass,  used  in  determining  the  specific  gravity 
of  a  liquid.  If  a  number  of  them,  each  having  its  specific 
gravity  marked  on  it,  be  thrown  into  the  liquid,  that  one 
which  just  fioats  gives  the  required  specific  gravity,  the 
others  either  sinking  or  floating.—  Specific-gravity  bot- 
tle or  flask,  a  pycnometer. 

gravity-railroad  (grav'i-ti-raFrod),  n.  A  rail- 
road in  which  the  cars  move  down  an  inclined 
plane,  or  a  series  of  inclined  planes,  under  the 
action  of  gravity  alone.  Such  roads  are  often  ar- 
ranged so  that  the  loaded  ears  in  descending  pull  a  train 
of  empty  cars  up  to  the  summit ;  or  the  empty  cars  may 
be  hauled  up  by  steam-power. 

gravity-solution  (grav'i-ti-so-lu'''shgn),  n.  A 
solution  used  by  lithologists  for  separating 
from  one  another  the  different  minerals  of 
which  rocks  are  composed,  by  taking  advantage 
of  their  differences  of  specific  gravity.  The 
method  is  analogous  to  the  process  of  ore-dressing,  which 
is  a  separation  of  minerals  differing  in  specific  gravity  in 
the  large  way,  the  fluid  used  being  water.  The  essential 
difference,  however,  is  that  the  fluid  used  by  the  litholo- 
gist  is  varied  in  speciflo  gravity,  by  dilution,  to  just  the 
desired  conditions,  while  the  water,  of  course,  remains  al- 
ways the  same  when  used  by  the  ore-dresser.  The  idea 
of  using  a  gravity-solution  in  lithological  research  origi- 
nated with  Thoulet  in  1879.  The  fluid  which  he  used  was 
a  solution  of  the  iodide  of  mercury  in  iodide  of  potassium, 

'  having  a  density  of  2.77  at  67°  E.  Several  other  solutions 
having  a  higher  speciflc  gravity  have  since  that  time  been 
used.   See  gpeetlUs  gravity,  under  gravity. 

gravoust,  a.  [=  Sp.  Pg.  It.  gravoso,  <  ML.  gra- 
vosus,  equiv.  to  L.  gravis,  heavy,  weighty, 
grave:  see  graved,  onAai.  grievous.]  Weighty; 
important. 
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And  farther  the  f orsayd  Lyon  desired  an  abstinence  of 
warre  to  be  taken,  tyll  the  two  dukes  might  bane  com- 
munication of  grauous  matters  concernyng  the  welths  of 
bothe  these  realmes.  Hall,  Edw.  IV.,  an.  22- 

Prudent  grauous  persons.  Hall,  Hen.  VIL,  an.  1. 

gravouslyt,  adv.  Seriously;  by  grave  consid- 
erations. 

The  erle  .  .  .  grauausly  perswaded  the  magistrates  of 
the  citees  and  tonnes,  and  gently  and  familiarly  vsed  and 
tracted  the  vulgare  people.  Hall,  Hen,  IV.,  an.  1. 

gravy  (gra'vi;,  re.;  pi.  gravies  (-viz).  [For- 
merly (16th  century)  spelled  greavy,  greavie;  < 
ME.  grave  (2  syllaloles);  origin  uncertain;  ap- 
par.  orlg.  an  adj.,  <  graves,  greaves,  the  sedi- 
ment of  melted  tallow:  see  graves^,  greaves.] 
The  fat  and  juices  that  drip  from  flesh  in  cook- 
ing; also,  these  juices  made  into  a  dressing  for 
the  meat  when  served. 

There  are  now  at  Are 
Two  brcsts  of  goat :  both  which,  let  Law  set  downe 
Before  the  man  that  wins  the  dayes  renowne. 
With  all  their  fat  and  greauie. 

Chapmam,,  Odyssey,  xviii. 

To  stew  in  one's  own  gravyt,  to  be  bathed  in  sweat. 
Compare  to  fry  in  on^'s  own  grease,  under  grease. 

He  relieved  us  out  of  our  purgatory  [a  bath],  and  car- 
ried us  to  our  dressing  rooms,  which  gave  us  much  refresh-  ^ 
ment  after  we  had  been  stevnng  in  our  own  gravy. 

London  Spy  (1709i  ix.  219. 

gra'vy-boat  (gra'vi-bot),  n.  A  small  deep  dish 
for  holding  gravy  or  sauce,  especially  such  a 
dish  with  a  handle  at  one  end  and  a  long  spout 
at  the  other,  the  whole  vessel  having  an  un- 
symmetrical  shape;  hence,  by  extension,  any 
vessel  for  holding  gravy  or  sauce. 

gray,  grey  (gra),  a.  and  re.  [I.  a.  <  ME.  gray, 
grey,  grei,  greg.ete.,  <  AS.  grceg  =  OFriea.  gre 
=  D.  graauw  =  MLG.  grawe,  gra,grau,  LG.  grau 
=  OHG.  gra,  MHG.  gra  (grdw-),  G.  grau  =  Icel. 
grdr  =  Sw.  grd  =  Dan.  graa,  gray.  Not  con- 
nected with  G.  greis,  a.,  gray  (with  age),  greis, 
n.,  an  old  man  (see  grise^,  grizzle^),  nor  with  Gr. 
ypaiog,  old,  nor  with  ypala,  an  old  woman.  II.  re. 
<  ME.  gray,  grey,  etc.^  miniver,  grave,  grey,  a 
badger;  from  the  adj.]  I.  a.  1.  Of  a  color 
between  white  and  black,  having  little  or  no 
positive  color,  and  only  moderate  luminosity; 
of  the  color  of  black  hair  wliich  has  begun  to 
turn  white,  as  seen  at  some  distance. 

Is  na  your  hounds  in  my  cellar 
Eating  white  meal  and  gray? 
Lord  Sandal  (A)  (Child's  Ballads,  11.  26). 

Yon  gray  lines 
That  fret  the  clouds  are  messengers  of  day. 

Sliak.,  J,  C,  ii,  L 
Thus  sang  the  uncouth  swain  to  the  oaks  and  rills. 
While  the  still  morn  went  out  with  sandals  gray. 

Milton,  Lycidas,  1. 187. 
When  Life's  Ash-Wednesday  comes  about. 
And  my  head's  gray  with  fires  burnt  out. 

Lowell,  To  C.  F.  Bradford. 

3.  Having  gray  hairs ;  gray-headed. 

"A  year  hence,  a  year  hence." 
"We  shall  both  be  gray." 

Tennyson,  The  Window,  x. 

3.  Old;  mature:  as,  ^ra^  experience. 

Who  pious  gathered  each  tradition  gray 
That  fioats  your  solitaiir  wastes  along. 

Scott,  Don  Roderick;  Int.,  st,  5. 
Common  gray  goose.  See  fl'oose.— Gray  antimony, 
stibnite,—  Gray  copper,  gray  copper  ore,  the  mineral 
tetrahedrite.— Gray  cotton,  gray  goods.  See  cotton)-.— 
Gray  crow,  gray  duck.  See  the  nouns.— Gray  falcon. 
Seeperegrine, «,- Gray  fox.  Seefoxl,  1.— Gray  Friars. 
See  Franciscan.— Gia,j  goat's-beaxd,  grouse,  gull, 
hepatization,  jay,  Mngbird,  etc.  See  the  nouns.— 
Gray  manganese  ore.  Same  as  man^anite. — Gray 
mare.  See  mare.— Gra,y  ore,  in  mining,  the  common 
designation  of  the  vitreous  copper  ore,  or  vitreous  sulphid 
of  copper;  the  chalcocite  of  the  mineralogist.— Gray 
owl,  phalarope,  rabbit,  shark,  snapper,  snipe,  eto. 

See  the  nouns.— Gray  OXld,    Same  as  black-turpeth 

Gray  sour,  in  caiieo-bleachimg,  an  operation  following  the 
lime-boil,  consisting  in  washing  the  pieces  in  dilute  hy- 
drochloric acid.  The  insoluble  lime-soaps  are  decom- 
posed, and  the  lime  is  removed,  other  metallic  oxids  pres- 
ent are  dissolved  outi  and  the  brown  coloring  matter  is 
loosened.  Also  called  lime-sour. —  Gray  squirrel  whale 
wolf,  etc.    See  the  nouns. 

ir.  re.  1.  A  gray  color  or  tint ;  a  color  having 
little  or  no  distinctive  hue  (chroma)  and  only 
moderate  luminosity,  if  only  about  5  per  cent,  of 
the  light  is  reflected,  the  surface  is  called  black  ;  if  as  much 
as  60  per  cent,  is  reflected,  it  is  called  white.  Pure  gray 
has  a  slightly  bluish  appearance,  owing  to  contrast  with 
the  color  of  brightness  which  enters  into  the  sensation 
produced  by  white  light,  A  small  admixture  of  red  with 
gray  light  makes  the  modified  gray  called  ashes  of  roses. 
A  small  amount  of  green  light  mixed  with  gray  is  not  no- 
ticed, and  if  the  mixture  is  placed  in  juxtaposition  with 
pure  gray,  the  latter  looks  pinkish  by  contrast,  while  the 
former  appears  of  a  neutral  tint,  A  larger  admixture  of 
green  will  give  a  mouse-gray  (which  properly  requires  the 
green  to  be  yellowish),  a  still  larger  amount  an  olive  gray, 
and  still  more  a  sage  green.  The  effect  of  the  admixture 
of  violet  blue  is  singularly  dependent  upon  the  shade  of 
gray ;  if  it  is  quite  light,  the  result  is  a  lilac  gray  or  full 
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lilac,  or  may  be  even  too  purple  for  lilac,  while  if  the  gray 
iB  darker  a  French  gray  or  slate-gray  results,  which  needs 
the  addition  of  red  to  give  lavender  gray,  although  the 
latter  appears  bluer  than  lilac  gray.  Ji  yellow  is  mixed 
with  gray,  the  result  is  a  stone  gray  or  drab  gray,  or  in 
larger  a£nixture  a  full  drab.  All  these  remarks  refer  to 
mixtures  of  lights,  not  to  mixtures  of  pigments,  the  effects 
of  which  depend  upon  the  special  absorption-spectra  of 
the  pigments,  and  can  only  be  ascertained  by  direct  ex- 
periment. 

Thou  must  be  stript  out  of  thy  stately  garments ; 
And  as  thou  earnest  to  me. 

In  homely  gray,  instead  of  silk  and  purest  pall. 
Now  all  thy  cloathing  must  be. 

Patient  Grussd  (Child's  Ballads,  IV.  212). 

No  tree  in  all  the  grove  but  has  its  charms. 
Though  each  its  hue  peculiar ;  paler  some. 
And  of  a  wannish  gray  j  the  willow  such. 

Cowper,  Task,  i.  309. 

2.  An  animal  of  a  gray  color.  Specifically— (o) 
A  badger.  * 

The  Furres  and  Fethers  which  come  to  Colmogro,  as  Sa- 
bles, Beauers,  Minkes,  Armine,  Lettis,  Graiea,  Wooluer- 
ings,  and  White  Foxes.  HaUuyfs  Voyages,  I.  267. 

'Twaa  not  thy  sport  to  chase  a  silly  hare, 
Stagge,  buck,  f  oxe,  wild-cat^  or  the  limping  gray. 

R.  Markham,  in  Cens.  Ht.,  IX.  267. 

(b)  A  gray  horse. 

Her  mother  trundled  to  the  gate 
Behind  the  dappled  grays. 

Tennyson^  Talking  Oak. 

(c)  The  gray  duck,  or  gadwall.  (d)  The  California  gray 
whale ;  the  grayback.    (e)  A  kind  of  salmon,  Salmo  ferox. 

3.  Twilight :  as,  tlie  gray  of  tlie  morning,  or  of 
the  evening. 

Sims  was  arrested  by  lying  and  disguised  policemen, 
.  .  .  and  was  carried  olf  in  the  gray  ot  the  morning,  after 
the  moon  set^  and  before  the  sun  rose. 

W.  Phillips,  Speeches,  p.  60. 

4.  pi.  Icap.'i  A  Scottish  regiment  of  cavalry 
forming  the  second  regiment  of  dragoons  in  the 
British  army :  so  called  from  the  color  of  their 

horses.    Also  Scots  Grays Aniline  gray.   Same 

as  Coupler's  blue.  See  blue.^Tn  the  gray,  m  steel-work^ 
etc.,  finished  without  being  brought  to  a  polish. 

Earnshaw  was  the  first  watchmaker  who  had  sense 
enough  to  set  at  defiance  the  vulgar  and  ignorant  preju- 
dice for  *'  high  finish  "  of  the  non-acting  surfaces,  and  to 
leave  them  "m  the  gray,"  as  it  is  called. 

Sir  E.  Beckett,  Clocks  and  Watches,  p.  323. 
Mineral  gray,  a  pale  blue-gray  pigment  used  by  artists. 
It  is  obtained  as  a  by-product  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
genuine  ultramarine  from  lapis  lazuli.— Pearl  gray. 
See  pearl-gray. 
gray,  grey  (gra),  v.  t.  [<  gray,  grey,  o.]  1.  To 
cause  to  become  gray ;  change  to  a  gray  color. 

Canst  thou  undo  a  wrinkle? 
Or  change  but  the  complexion  ot  one  hair? 
Yet  thou  hast  gray'd  a  thousand. 

Shirley,  Bird  in  a  Cage,  v.  1. 

2.  To  depolish,  as  glass. 

The  glass  should,  in  fact,  not  be  ground  at  all,  but  only 
grayed :  that  is,  have  its  siulace  removed  by  rubbing  with 
fine  emery  powder.  Lea,  Photography,  p.  48. 

3.  laphotog.,  to  give  a  mezzotint  effect  Toy  cov- 
ering the  negative  during  the  printing  with  a 
glass  slightly  ground  or  depolished  on  one  side. 
Pictures  thus  treated  are  sometimes  called  Jier- 
Un  portraits. 

grayback  (gra'bak),  n.  1.  The  knot  or  red- 
breasted  sandpiper,  Tringa  canutus. —  2.  The 
gray  snipe.  [Local,  U.  S.]  —  3.  The  common 
body-louse,  Pedieulus  vestimenti. — 4.  The  dab, 
a  fish.  [Loeal,Irish.]  —  5.  The  California  gray 
■whaieijBJiachianectes  glaucus. — 6.  The  red-head- 
ed duck  or  American  pochard,  Fuligula  ameri- 
cana.  [Canada.]  —  7.  The  black-headed  or 
American  scaup  duck,  Fuligula  marila  nearc- 
Uea.  G.  Trumbull,  Bird  Names,  p.  55. — 8.  A 
Confederate  soldier  during  the  American  civil 
war;  a  graycoat.     [Colloq.] 

gray-bear  (gra'bar),  ».  An  arachuidan  of  the 
family  Phalangiidce ;  a  harvestman.     [U.  S.] 

graybeard,  greybeard  (gra'berd),  n.  and  a. 

1.  ».  1 .  A  man  with  a  gray  beard ;  an  old  man. 

Ore.  Youngling !  thou  canst  not  love  so  dear  as  I. 
Tra.  Oraybeard !  thy  love  doth  freeze. 

Shak.,  T.  of  the  S.,  iL  1. 

2.  Same  as  bellarmine. 

There's  plenty  o'  brandy  in  the  greybeard  that  Luckie 
Maclearie  sent  doun.  Scott,  Waverley,  Ixiv. 

3.  The  common  sertulariau  hydroid  polyp 
which  infests  oyster-beds,  Sertularia  argentea. 
When  it  forms  patches  on  the  shells,  the  oysters 
are  said  to  hair  up. 

II.  a.  Having  a  gray  beard ;  old. 

Hold  off  I  unhand  me,  gray-beard  loon. 

Coleridge,  Ancient  Mariner,  i. 

gray-bird  (gra'berd),  n.  A  kind  of  thrush. 
Grose.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

graycoat  (gra'kot),  n.  One  who  wears  a  gray 
coat  or  uniform;  specifically,  in  the  United 
States,  a  soldier  of  the  Confederate  army  dur- 
ing the  civil  war.     [Colloq.] 
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grayfish  (gra'fish);  n.  The  coalfish.  Also  call- 
ed graylord.    [Scotch.] 

gray-fly  (gra'fli),  n.  The  trumpet-fly,  a  kind  of 
bot-fly,  a  species  of  (Estrus. 

grayhead  (gra'hed),  n.  1.  An  old  gray-headed 
man  or  woman. 

Else  Boys  will  in  your  Presence  lose  their  Fear, 
And  laugh  at  the  Gray-head  they  should  revere. 

Steele,  Grief  A-la-Mode,  v.  1. 

2.  Among  whalers,  the  old  male  of  the  sperm- 
whale.     C.  M.  Scammon. 

gray-hen  (gra'hen),  n.  1.  The  female  of  the 
black  grouse  or  blackcock. 

The  Black  Grouse,  better  known  to  the  sportsman  as 
the  Black-cook,  and  the  females  the  Grey-hen,  is  chiefly 
confined  to  North  Britain. 

W.  W.  Greener,  The  Gun,  p.  615. 

2.  A  kind  of  pear.  [Prov.  Eng.] — 3.  A  large 
stone  bottle.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

grayhound, «.    See  greyhound. 

graylag  (gra'lag),  n.  [Written  sometimes  gray- 
lag  goose,  but  prop.,  if  a  hyphen  is  used,  gray 
lag-goose;  the  bird  is  also  called  simply  gray 
goose,  the  qualifying  lag  referring,  it  seems,  to 
the  fact  that  in  England,  at  the  time  when  the 
name  was  given,  this  goose  was  not  migratory, 
but  lagged  behind  when  the  other  wild  species 
betook  themselves  to  the  north.  Cf.  lag,  n., 
the  last  comer,  dial,  lagman,  the  last  of  a  com- 
pany of  reapers,  lagteeth,  the  grinders,  the  last 
teeth  to  come,  etc.  Certainly  not  from  AS.  lagu, 
lake,  nor  from  It.  lago,  lake .]  The  common  gray 


Graylag  {Aitser  ciJtereies). 

or  wild  goose  of  Europe,  Anser  cinereus  or  ferus; 
the  fen-,  marsh-,  or  stubble-goose,  the  wild  ori- 
ginal of  the  domestic  goose. 

grayleH,  n.    See  graiP-. 

grayle^t,  n,    Aa  obsolete  spelling  of  grail^. 

grayle^t,  n.    See  graiP. 

grayling  (gra'ling),  n.  [Formerly  also  grai- 
ling;  <  ME.  *greyling,  greling;  <  gray  +  -Knpi.] 
1 .  A  fish  of  the  family  Salmonidce  and  genus 
Thymallus.  There  are  several  species,  intermediate  be- 
tween the  whitefish  and  the  trout,  chiefly  characterized  by 
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Miss  Lois  returned,  grayly  pale,  hut  quiet. 

C.  F.  Wootson,  Anne,  p.  los. 

graymalkin  (gra-mftl'Mn),  n.  [See  grimalkin.'X 
Same  as  grimalkin. 

1  Witch.  I  come,  OraymaWcint 
AU.  Paddock  calls :  Anon. 

Shah,,  Macbeth,  i.  i. 

graymill,  gray-millet  (gra'mil,  -miFet),  «. 

[.Also,  graymile,  aecom.  forms,  after  F.  gr^rnil, 

of  E.  gromil,  gromwell,  q.  v.]     Same  as  grom- 

well. 
graynardt,  n.     [A  corrupt  form  of  grainer^, 

graner,  q.  v.]    Same  as  granary. 

The  people,  for  as  moche  as  on  a  tyme  they  lacked  come 

in  theyr  graynardes,  would  haue  slain  him  with  stoones. 

Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Govemour,  ii.  9. 

grayness,  greyness  (gra'nes),  n.  [<  gray,  grey, 
+  -ness.'\  The  state  or  qtiality  of  being  gray; 
prevalence  of  gray,  as  in  Jjght  or  the  atmo- 
sphere; semi-obscurity. 

Surely  it  was  growing  dark,  for  they  sprang  out  like 
mighty  light-houses  upon  the  grayness  of  the  void. 

E.  S.  Phelps,  Beyond  the  Gates,  p.  71. 

The  view  up  and  down  the  quays  has  the  cool,  neutral 

tone  of  color  that  one  finds  so  often  in  French  water-side 

places — the  bright  grayness  which  is  the  tone  of  French 

landscape  art.  H.  James,  Jr.,  little  Tour,  p.  102. 

The  plain  was  already  sunken  in  pearly  greyness. 

R.  L.  Stevenson,  Treasure  of  Franchard. 

graystone,  greystone  (gra'ston),  n.  In  geol., 
a  grayish  or  greenish  compact  volcanic  rock, 
composed  of  feldspar  and  augite  or  horn- 
blende, and  allied  to  basalt. 

graywacke,  greywacke  (gra-wak'e),  n.  [Also, 
as  Gr.,  grauwacke,  <  G.  grauwacke,  <  grau,  =  E. 
gray,  +  wacke,  q.  v.]  In  geol.,  a  compact  aggre- 
gate of  rounded  or  subangular  grains  of  various 
silieious  rocks,  held  together  by  a  paste  which 
is  usually  silieious.  Graywacke  is  a  slightly  metamor- 
phosed detrital  rock,  and  is  chiefly  found  in  the  Paleozoic 
series.  When  geology  began  to  be  studied  as  a  science, 
the  so-called  "transition  series  "  was  frequently  called  the 
"Graywacke  series,"  from  the  predominance  in  it  of  the 
rock  of  that  name.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  "Si- 
lurian system  "  by  Mnrchison,  which  (in  Europe  at  least) 
consists  largely  of  rocks  formerly  designated  as  graywacke 
(in  Germ'an  grauwacke),  this  term  has  almost  entirely  gone 
out  of  use. 

gray-washing  (gra'wosh"ing),  n.    In  calioo- ■ 
bleaching,  an  operation  following  the  singeing, 
consisting  of  washing  in  pure  water  in  order 
to  wet  out  the  cloth  and  render  it  more  absorb- 
ent, and  also  to  remove  some  of  the  weavers' 


Alaskan  Grayling  {Thymallus  signi}er\-    (From  Report  of  U.  S. 
Fish  Commission,  z^4.) 

the  greater  development  of  the  dorsal  fin,  which  is  long 
and  contains  20  to  24  rays ;  this  fin  is  also  brightly  party- 
colored.  They  inhabit  clear  cold  streams  of  northern 
countries.  The  common  grayling  of  Europe  is  Thymallus 
vulgaris;  related  species  are  the  American  or  Alaskan 
grayling,  T.  signifer,  and  the  Michigan  grayling,  T.  onto- 
riensis. 

And  in  this  riuer  be  vmbers,  otherwise  called  grailings. 
Holinshed,  Desorip.  of  Britaine,  xiv. 

The  grayling  haunts  clear  and  rapid  streams,  and  par- 
ticularly such  as  fiow  through  mountainous  countries. 

Pennant,  Brit.  Zo51.,  The  Grayling. 

And  here  and  there  a  lusty  trout, 
And  here  and  there  a  grayling. 

Tennyson,  The  Brook. 

2.  The  dace.  [Local,  Eng.  (Cheshire).]— 3.  A 
commonEuropeanbutterfly,BiJpparc^MiseTOeZe; 
so  called  from  the  gray  under  side  of  the  wings^ 
[Eng.] 

graylord  (gra'l&rd),  n.  Same  as  grayfish.  [Lo- 
cal, Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

grayly,  greyly  (gra'li),  adv.  [=  G.  graulich  = 
Dan.  graalig;  as  gray,  grey,  +  -ly^.']  With  a  gray 
hue  or  tinge. 


gray-weather,  n.    See  graywether. 

graywether  (gra'weTH"er),  n.  [<  gray  +  we- 
ther^;  i.  e.,  gray  ram :  these  stones  at  a  distance 
resembling  flocks  of  sheep.  Also  spelled  erro- 
neously gray-weather^  with  some  vague  thought 
of  a  'weathered'  rock.  Cf.  weather-head  for 
wether-head.  ]  One  of  num  erous  blocks  of  sand- 
stone and  conglomerate  which  are  strewn  over 
the  surface  of  the  ground  in  Dorsetshire  and 
Wiltshire  in  England.  They  are  supposed  to  be  the 
remains  of  sandy  Tertiary  strata  which  once  covered  the 
ditoicts  where  they  now  occur.  It  is  from  these  blocks 
that  Stonehenge  and  others  of  the  so-called  dmidical  cir- 
cles were  built ;  hence  they  have  been  also  called  druid- 
stones  and  Saracen's  (more  generally  spelled  Sarsem's) 
stones.    See  Saracen. 

gray-whaler  (gra'hwa"ler),  n.  One  who  or 
a  vessel  which  is  employed  in  capturing  gray 
whales. 

grazei  (graz),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  grazed,  ppr. 
grazing.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  grase;  <  ME. 
grasen,  gresen,  <  AS.  grasian  (=  D.  grazen  = 
a.  grasen  =  Icel.  gresje  =  Dan.  grcesse),  graze, 
<  grws,  grass :  see  grass,  n.,  and  cf.  grass,  v.  Cf. 
braze^  from  brass^,  glaze  from  glass.^  I.  intrans. 
1.  To  eat  grass;  feed  on  growing  herbage. 

And  like  an  oxe  vnder  the  fote 

He  [a  man]  grazeth  as  he  nedes  mote 

To  getten  him  his  lines  foode. 

Gower,  Conf.  Am  ant,  L 

When  that  gander  grasythe  on  the  grene. 

Lydgate,  Order  of  Fools,  1. 137. 

The  Girafla,  ...  by  reason  of  his  long  legs  before,  and 
shorter  behind,  not  able  to  grase  without  diflicultie. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  656. 

I  take  it  to  be  a  general  opinion  that  they  [hares]  griae, 
but  it  is  an  erroneous  one,  at  least  grass  is  not  their  staple. 
Cowper,  Treatment  of  Hares. 
2t.  To  supply  grass. 

Then  the  ground  continueth  the  wet,  whereby  it  will 
never  graze  to  purpose  that  year.  Baeon. 

Sf.  To  spread  and  devour,  as  fire. 

As  every  state  lay  next  to  the  other  that  was  oppressed, 
so  the  fire  perpetually  grazed.       Bacon,  War  with  Spain. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  feed  or  supply  with  growing 
grass ;  furnish  pasture  for. 

He  hath  a  house  and  a  bam  in  repair,  and  a  field  or  two 
to  graze  his  cows,  with  a  garden  and  orchard.         Swift. 
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2.  To  feed  on ;  eat  growing  herbage  from. 

He  gave  my  kine  to  graze  the  flowery  plain ; 
And  to  my  pipe  renew'd  the  ruial  strain. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Virgil's  Pastorals,  L 
The  meadows  yield  four  crops  of  grass  In  the  year ;  the 
first  three  ...  are  out,  the  fourth  Is  grazed  ofl. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  292. 

3.  To  tend  wMle  grazing,  as  cattle.     [Bare.] 

Jacob  grw^d  his  uncle  Laban's  sheep. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  L  3. 
grazei  (graz),  n.     [<  grazei-,  ».]     The  aet  of 
grazing  or  feeding  on  grass. 

Then  he  devoted  himself  to  unharnessing  Dobbin,  and 
turning  him  out  for  a  graze  on  the  common. 

T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  atEugby,  L  3. 
graze^  (graz),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  grazed,  ppr.  graz- 
ing. [Prob.  only  a  particular  use  of  grazed,  af- 
fected perhaps  by  association  with  raze,  q.  v. 
Not  connected  with  grate^.^  I,  trans.  1.  To 
touch  or  rub  lightly  in  passing;  brush  lightly 
the  surface  of:  as,  the  buUet  grazed  his  cheek; 
the  ship  grazed  the  rocks. 

Is  this  the  nature 
Whom  passion  could  not  shake?  whose  solid  virtue 
The  shot  of  accident,  nor  dart  of  chance. 
Could  neither  graze  nor  pierce?    Shak.,  Othello,  iv.  1. 

And  veering 
Out  of  its  track  the  brave  ship  onward  steers. 
Just  grazing  ruin.  C.  Thaxiter,  Wherefore  ? 

2.  To  abrade ;  scrape  the  skin  from. 

Her  little  foot  tripping  o\  sr  a  stone,  she  fell  and  grazed 
her  arm  sadly.  H.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown  Folks,  p.  147. 

II.  intrans.  To  act  with  a  slight  rubbing  or 
abrading  motion ;  give  a  light  touch  in  moving 
or  passing. 

The  shot .  .  . 
Plerc'd  Talgol's  gaberdine,  and  grazing 
Upon  his  shoulder.  In  the  passing, 
Iiodg'd  in  Magnano's  brass  habergeon. 
Who  straight  "A  surgeon ! "  cried,  "A  surgeon ! " 
5.  Butler,  Hudibras,  I.  iii  635. 
A  grazing  iron  collar  grinds  my  neck. 

Tennyson,  St.  Simeon  Stylites. 

In  the  reflected  beam,  light  polarized  in  the  plane  of 

incidence  preponderates  until  the  incidence  is  a  grazing 

one.  A.  DaMieU,  Prin.  of  Physics,  p.  471. 

graze^  (graz)_,  «.  [<  grazed,  v."]  1.  The  act  of 
grazing  or  slightly  abrading;  a  slight  stroke  or 
scratch  in  passing. 

Paul  had  been  touched — a  mere  graze — skin  deep. 

Lever,  Knight  of  Gwynne,  HI.  19. 

2.  In  gviM.,  the  point  where  a  shot  strikes  the 
ground  or  water  and  rebounds. 
grazer  (gra'z6r),  n.     1.  An  animal  that  grazes, 
or  feeds  on  growing  herbage. 

On  the  barren  heath  .  .  .  the  cackling  goose. 
Close  grazer,  finds  wherewith  to  ease  her  want. 

J.  Philips,  Cider,  i. 
2.  pi.  [cap.]  Same  as  Boskoi. 
grazier  (gra'zher),  «.  [Formerly  also  grasier; 
<  graze  +  Aer.  Cf .  brazier^,  glazier.^  One  who 
grazes  or  pastures  cattle  for  the  market;  a 
farmer  who  raises  cattle  for  the  market. 

The  inhabitants  be  rather  for  the  most  parte  grasi^rs 
then  ploughmen,  because  they  giue  themselves  more  to 
feeding  then  to  tillage.   Stow,  Description  of  England,  p.  2. 

grazing  (gra'zing),  n.  [<  ME.  "grasyng  (=MLG. 
.  grasinge,  gressmge  =  Gr.  grasung  =  Dan.  grms- 

n4ng);  verbal  n.  of  graze\  «'.]     1.  The  act  of 

feeding  on  grass. — 2t.  A  pasture. 

It  is  the  custom  to  pay  cash  for  the  rent  of  grazimgs. 

J.  Baker,  Turkey,  p.  403. 

grazing-ground  (gra'zing-ground),  n.    Ground 
for  cattle  to  graze  on;  pasture-land. _ 
grazioso  (gra-tse-o'so),  a.     [It.,  gracious,  with 
grace,  =  E.  graaou's.']    Grraceful:  in  music,  a 
word  indioatmg  a  passage  which  is. to  be  exe- 
cuted elegantly  and  gracefully.    Also  gratiosa. 
grelf,  n.    See  greei-. 
gre^f,  n.    See  gree^ 

greablet,  a-  [MB.,  <  OF.  greable,  by  apheresis 
from  agreable,  agreeable :  see  agreeable.']  Dis- 
posed to  agree;  agreeable. 

I/at  us  tweyn  in  thys  thyng  be  greable, 
'  losse  for  loss,  by  iust  conuencion. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Fumivall),  p.  111. 

grease  (gres),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  greese, 
greece;  <  ME.  grese,  grees,  sometimes  spelled 
grece,  <  OF.  gresse,  graisse,  F.  graisse  =  Pr. 
grais,  m.,  graissa,  f.,  =  Sp.  grasa  =  Pg.  graxa 
=  It.  grassa,  grease,  fat;  fern,  of  OF.  gras,  F. 
gras  =  Pr.  gras  =  Sp.  graso  =  Pg.  graxo  =  It. 
grasso,  thick,  fat,  <  L.  crassus,  thick,  fat:  see 
erass.  Cf.  Gael. -crew,  fat.]  1.  Animal  fat  in 
a  soft  state ;  oily  or  unctuous  animal  matter  of 
any  Mnd,  as  tallow,  suet,  or  lard ;  particularly, 
the  fatty  matter  of  land-animals,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  oily  matter  of  marine  ani- 
mals. 
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The  cony,  ley  hym  on  the  bak  in  the  disch,  if  he  haue 
grece.  Bahees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  8.X  p.  146. 

Is  not  the  grease  of  a  mutton  as  wholesome? 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  it,  iii.  2. 
"A  great  bear,  that  had  been  imported  from  Greenland 
for  the  sake  of  its  grease."    "That  should  at  least  have 
saved  you  a  bill  with  your  hairdresser." 

Bidwer,  My  Novel,  II.  360. 

2.  In  hunting,  the  fat  of  a  hart,  boar,  woH,  fox, 
badger,  hare,  rabbit,  etc.,  with  reference  to  the 
season  (called  grease-time)  when  they  are  fat 
and  fit  for  kiUing,  and  are  said  to  be  in  grease 
or  (formerly)  of  grease. 

That  nane  werreye  my  wylde  boote  Waynour  hirselvene, 
And  that  in  the  sesone  whenne  grees  es  assignyde. 

Morte  Arthure,  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  60.    (RalliwfXl.) 

The  harts  are  "in  grease"  from  August  to  the  middle 

of  October.  W.  W.  Greener,  The  Gun,  p.  609. 

3.  In  farriery,  a  swelling  and  inflammation  in 
a  horse's  legs  attended  with  the  secretion  of 

oily  matter  and  cracks  in  the  skin A  hart  of 

greaset.  See  del  2. — Bear's  grease.  See  benr^.— Foot 
grease,  the  refuse  of  cotton-seed  after  the  oil  is  pressed 
out.  U.  S.  Cans.  Rep.,  No.  Ivii.  (1886),  p.  19.— Green 
grease,  the  thick  portion  of  the  products  of  coal-tar  dis- 
tillation. It  consists  of  heavy  oils,  some  naphthalene,  and 
anthracene.  It  is  used  as  a  coarse  lubricating  matenal. 
Ure,  Diet.,  IV.  432.    Also  called  anthracene  oil. 

Commercial  anthracene  is  obtained  in  the  following 
manner  from  the  so-called  green  grease. 

Benedikt,  Coal-tar  Colours  (trans.),  p.  68. 
In  grease,  fat  and  fit  for  killing,  as  game.    See  def.  2. — 
In  the  grease,  said  of  wool  which  has  not  been  cleaned 
after  shearing.— Of  greaset.    Same  as  in  grease.— To  fry 
or  stew  In  one's  own  grease,  (a)  To  be  bathed  in  sweat. 
My  father's  ghost  comes  thro'  the  door. 
Though  shut  as  sure  as  hands  can  make  it. 
And  leads  me  such  a  fearful  rackety 
I  stew  all  night  in  my  own  grease, 

Colton,  Virgil  Travestie  (1807),  p.  36. 
(fi)  To  suffer  by  one's  own  presumption  or  folly ;  endure 
without  mitigation  or  relief  the  evil  consequences  of  one's 
own  acts. 

But  certeinly  I  made  folk  swich  cheere. 
That  in  his  owene  grece  I  made  hyja/rye 
For  angre  and  for  verray  jalousie. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  1.  487. 
Shefryeth  in  hir  ovme  grease,  but  as  for  my  parte. 
If  she  be  angry,  beshrew  her  angry  harte. 

J.  Heywood,  Dialogue,  etc. 

grease  (gres  or  grez),  v.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  greased, 
ppr.  greasing.  [<  ME.  gresen  (=  F.  graisser); 
from  the  noun.]  1.  To  smear  or  anoint  with 
grease  or  fat. 

The  carriage  bowls  along,  and  all  tire  pleas'd 
If  Tom  be  sober,  and  the  wheels  well  greas'd. 

Cowper,  Progress  of  Error,  1.  439. 

2.  To  bribe ;  corrupt  with  payments  or  gifts. 
[Obsolete  or  rare.] 

Envy  not  the  store 
Of  the  greas'd  advocate  that  grinds  the  poor. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Persius. 
3t.  To  gull;  cheat. 

Is  hell  broke  loose,  and  all  the  Furies  flutter'd? 
Am  I  greas'd  once  again  ? 

Fletcher,  Wildgoose  Chase,  iv.  2. 

4.  To  cause  to  run  easily,  as  if  in  a  greased 
channel. 

The  moment  it  [clarified  syrup]  is  at  crack,  add  a  little 
acid  to  grease  it.  Workshop  Beceipts,  2d  ser.,  p.  165. 

5.  In  farriery,  to  affect  with  the  disease  called 
grease. — To  grease  in  the  flstt,  to  bribe.    Nares. 

Did  you  not  grease  the  sealers  of  Leadenhall  throughly 
in  thefiste,  they  would  never  be  sealed,  but  turned  away. 
Greene,  Quip  for  an  Upstart  Courtier  (Harl.  Misc.,  V.  411). 
He  [Epicrates]  betrayed  Scythopolis  and  some  other 
towns  to  the  Jews,  having  been  well  greased  in  the  fist 
for  his  paines.  Aip.  TTssher,  Annals. 

To  grease  the  palm  of,  to  bribe.  [Colloq.] 
grease-box  (gres'boks),  n.  The  axle-box  of  a 
railway-truck;  an  oil-box. 
grease-cock  (gres'kok),  n.  Un  steam-engines,  a 
short  pipe  with  two  stop-cocks,  fixed  in  the 
cylinder-cover  for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
melted  grease  into  the  cylinder  to  lubricate  the 
piston  without  allowing  the  steam  to  escape. 

The  cylinder  cover  is  also  provided  with  a  grease  cock, 
to  supply  the  piston  with  unguent, 

Rwnldm,  Steam  Engine,  §  337. 

grease-cup  (gres'kup),  n.  A  recejjtaele  for  solid 
lubricants,  as  the  greases  used  in  lubricating 
heavy  machinery ;  an  oil-cup. 

grease-jack  (gres'jak),  n.  An  apparatus  for 
improving  the  finish  of  leather. 

greaser  (gre'ser  or  gre'zer),  n.  1.  One  who  or 
that  which  greases,  as  the  person  who  oils  or 
lubricates  machinery,  engines,  etc. — 2.  [cap. 
or  I.  c]  A  native  Mexican  or  native  Spanish 
American:  originally  applied  contemptuously 
by  Americans  inthe  southwestemUnited  States 
to  the  Mexicans. 

The  cowboys  gathered  from  the  country  round  about 
and  fairly  stormed  the  Greaser— th&t  is,  Mexican — vil- 
lage where  the  murder  had  been  committed. 

The  Century,  XXXVI.  836. 
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Blameworthy  carelessness  that  too  often  permitted  the 
viler  elements  of  the  camp  to  enforce  by  actions  their 
rude  race-hatred  of  the  Greasers.  This  tendency  to  de- 
spise, abuse,  and  override  the  Spanish-American  may  well 
be  called  one  of  the  darkest  threads  in  the  fabric  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  frontier  government. 

C.  H.  Shinn,  Mining  Camps,  p.  218. 

3.  The  ruddy  duck,  Erismatura  rubida.  [Havre 
de  Grace,  Maryland,  U.  8.]  ' 
greasewood  (gres'wud),  ».  One  of  various  low 
shrubs  prevalent  in  saline  localities  in  the  dry 
valleys  of  the  western  United  States.  They 
are  mostly  ch'enopodiaceous,  of  the  genera  jSor- 
cobatus,  Grayia,  Atriplex,  Spirostachys,  etc. 

The  land  for  the  most  part  is  covered  with  cactus,  sagb 
brush,  grease  wood.  Nature,  iXXVIII.  630. 

greasily  (gre'si-U  or  gre'zi-li),  adv.  1.  In  a 
CTeasy  manner;  with  or  as  with  grease. — 2t. 
Grossly;  indecently. 

Ton  talk  greasily;  your  lips  grow  foul. 

Shak.,  L.  L.  L.,  iv.  1. 

greasiness  (gre'si-nes  or  gre'zi-nes),  n.  1.  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  greasy ;  unctuousness. 
Hence — 2.  Deficiencyin Umpidness;  viscosity, 
like  that  of  oil :  said  of  wines. 

M.  Pasteur  has  discovered  that  the  greasiness  of  wines 
is  likewise  produced  by  a  sx^ecial  ferment,  which  the  mi- 
croscope shows  to  be  formed  of  filaments,  like  the  fer- 
ments of  the  preceding  diseases,  but  differing  in  structure 
from  the  other  organisms,  and  in  their  physiological  ac- 
tion on  the  wine. 

Life  of  Pasteur,  tr.  by  Lady  Claude  Hamilton,  p.  118. 

greasy  (gre'si  or  gre'zi),  a.  [Formerly  also 
griesy;  <  grease  +  -y^.j  1.  FuU  of  grease; 
having  much  grease  or  fat;  oily;  unctuous; 
fat:  as,  greasy  food. 

Let's  consult  together  against  this  greasy  knight  [Fal- 
Btaff].  Shale,  M.  W.  of  W.,  ii.  1. 

2.  Smeared  or  soiled  with  grease;  hence,  slip- 
pery as  if  from  being  greased. 

Mechanic  slaves 
with  greasy  aprons,  rules,  and  hammers,  shall 
Uplift  us  to  the  view.  Shak.,  A.  and  C,  T.  2. 

The  musty  wine,  foul  cloth,  or  greasy  glass. 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Horace^  IL  U.  66. 

3.  Like  grease  or  oU;  seemingly  unctuous  to 
the  touch:  as,  a  chalk  that  has  a  greasy  feel. — 
4t.  SUmy;  muddy;  foul. 

So  she  him  lef  te,  and  did  her  self  e  betake 
Unto  her  boat  again,  with  which  she  clefte 
The  slouthf  nil  wave  of  that  great  griesy  lake. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IL  vi.  18. 
5f.  Foggy;  misty. 

So  earely,  ere  the  grosse  Earthes  gryesy  shade 
Was  all  disperst  out  of  the  firmament^ 
They  tooke  their  steeds,  andforth  upon  their  journey  went. 
Spenser.  F.  Q.,  m.  i.  67. 

6.  Naut.,  dirty;  foul;  disagreeable:  said  of 

weather. —  7\.  (Srross;  indecent. 

Chaste  cells,  when  greasy  Aretine, 
For  his  rank  fico,  is  sumamed  divine. 

Marston,  Scourge  of  Villainie. 

8.  In  farriery,  affected  with  the  disease  call- 
ed grease:  as,  a  horse  with  greasy  legs. — 9. 
Successful  in  whaling;  having  taken  a  full 
cargo  of  oil:  as  in  the  expression  greasy  luclc. 
[Whalers' slang.] — 10.  See  the  exftract. 

Should  the  presence  of  mercury  or  a  bad  deposit  pre- 
vent the  [burnishing]  tool  from  producing  a  bright  sur- 
face [in  electroplating],  the  object  is  said  to  be  greasy. 

Gildefs  Manual,  p.  88. 

great  (grat,  formerly  also  gret),  a.  and  n.  [< 
ME.  gret,  grete,  greet,  earlier  great,  <  AS.  gredt 
=  OS.  grro*= OFries.  grat  =  D.  groot  (>E.  groat) 
=  MLG.  grot,  LG.  groot  =  OHG.  groz,  MHG. 
groz,  G.  gross,  great,  large.  Not  connected  vrith 
L.  groMdis,  great,  grand,  nor  with  ML.  grossus, 
F.  gros,  etc.,  great,  gross :  see  grand  and  gross.] 

1.  a.  1.  Unusually  or  comparatively  large  in 
size  or  extent;  of  large  dimensions;  of  vride 
extent  or  expanse;  large;  big:  a,B,  a,  great  look, 
house,  farm,  lake,  distance,  view,  etc. 

Cypre  Is  righte  a  gode  lie  and  a  fayr  and  a  gret,  and  it 
hatbe  4  princypalle  Cytees  within  him. 

Mandemlle,  Travels,  p.  27. 

His  fancy,  like  an  old  mans  spectacles,  [doth]  make  a 
great  letter  in  a  small  print. 

Bp.  Earle,  Microcosmographie,  A  Self e-conceited Man. 

In  our  anxiety  that  our  morality  should  not  take  cold, 
we  wrap  it  up  in  a  great  blanket-surtout  of  precaution 
against  the  breeze  and  sunshine. 

Lamb,  Artificial  Comedy  of  the  Last  Century. 

2.  Large  in  number;  numerous:  as,  a  great 
multitude ;  a  great  collection. 

The  king  of  Assyria  sent  Tartan  .  .  .  with  a  great  host 
against  Jerusalem.  2  Ki,  xviii.  17. 

I  beheld,  and,  lo,  a  great  multitude,  which  no  man  could 
number,  .  .  .  stood  before  the  throne.  Rev.  vii.  9. 

In  the  latter  End  of  the  King's  eleventh  Year,  the  Earl 
of  Arundel  was  sent  to  Sea,  with  a  great  Navy  of  Ships 
and  Men  of  War.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  146. 
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3.  Exceeding  or  Tmusual  in  degree:  as,  great 
fear,  love,  strength,  wealth,  power. 

Merlin  be-hilde  hir  with  grete  anguyssh. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  607. 
As  you  [Henry  II.]  forsake  God's  Cause  now,  so  he  here- 
after win  forsake  you  in  your  greatest  Need. 

Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  68. 

Ammona,  who  lived  with  three  thousand  brethren  in  so 
great  sileuce  as  if  he  were  an  anchoret. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  183BX  I.  738. 

4.  Widely  extended  in  time ;  of  long  duration ; 
long-continued;  long:  as,  a  grreai  delay. 

Eising  up  a  great  while  before  day,  he  went  out. 

Mark  i.  35. 
Their  great  guilt, 
Like  poison  given  to  work  a  great  time  after. 
Now  'gins  to  bite  the  spirits.     Shak.,  Tempest,  iii.  3. 

5.  Of  large  extent  or  scope ;  stately;  imposing; 
magnificent :  as,  a  great  entertainment. 

And  Levi  made  him  a  great  feast  in  his  own  house. 

Luke  V.  29. 
Trust  me,  in  bliss  I  shall  abide 
In  this  great  mansion,  that  is  built  for  me. 
So  royal-rich  and  wide.   Tennyson,  Palace  of  Art. 

6.  Of  large  consequence;  important;  momen- 
tous; weighty;  impressive. 

Thus  thei  weren  in  9  Dayes,  fro  that  Cytee  at  Betheleem; 
and  that  was  gret  Myracle.        MandevUle,  Travels,  p.  70. 
God's  hand  is  great  in  this ;  I  do  forgive  him. 

Beau,,  and  Fl.,  Enight  of  Burning  Pestle,  iv.  3. 
The  duke  expects  my  lord  and  you. 
About  some  great  affair,  at  two. 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Horace,  II.  vi.  74. 
Great  offices  will  have 
Great  talents.  Cowper,  Task,  iv.  788. 

She  caught  the  white  goose  by  the  leg, 
A  goose  —  'twas  no  great  matter. 

Tennyson,  The  Goose. 

7.  Chief;  principal;  largest  or  most  important: 
as,  the  great  seal  of  England;  the  great  toe. 
[In  this  sense  the  word  is  used  in  many  geographical 
names,  and  was  formerly  used  as  part  of  the  titles  of  some 
Oriental  sovereigns :  as.  Great  Britain,  so  called  originally 
to  distinguish  it  from  Brittany  (Britannia  Minor,  Little 
Britain)  in  France ;  the  Great  Mogul  (=  the  chief  Mon- 
golX  one  of  the  Mongolian  emperors  of  Hindustan;  the 
Great  Sophy,  one  of  the  Persian  sovereigns  of  the  Sufi 
dynasty.] 

In  the  last  day,  that  great  day  of  the  feast,  Jesus  stood 
and  cried.  John  vii.  37. 

when  went  there  by  an  age,  since  the  great  flood, 
But  it  was  f  am'd  with  more  than  with  one  man  ? 

Shak.,  J.  C,  i.  2. 

8.  Holding  an  eminent  or  a  superlative  position 
in  respect  to  rank,  office,  power,  or  mental  or 
moral  endowments  or  acquirements ;  eminent ; 
distinguished;  renowned:  as,  the  great  Crea- 
tor; a  great  genius,  hero,  or  philosopher;  a 
great  impostor ;  Peter  the  Great. 

Whanne  these  thingis  weren  herd,  thei  weren  fUlid  with 
ire  and  crieden  and  seiden  greet  is  the  Dian  of  Eflesians. 

Wyclif,  Acts  xix.  28. 
Thou  slave,  thou  wretch,  thou  coward; 
Thou  little  valiant^  great  in  villainy  I 

Shak.,  K.  John,  iiL  1. 

They  do  so  all  to  bemadam  me,  I  think  they  think  me 

a  very  great  lady.         B.  Jonson,  Bartholomew  Fair,  v.  3. 

It  is  only  from  a  school  that  we  can  expect  to  have  good 

writers ;  it  is  almost  invariably  from  a  school  that  great 

writers,  these  lawless  exceptions,  issue. 

R.  L.  Stevenson,  A  College  Magazine. 

9.  Grand ;  magnanimous ;  munificent ;  nohle ; 
aspiring:  as,  a  great  soul. 

Think  not,  thou  noble  Soman, 
That  ever  Brutus  will  go  bound  to  Rome ; 
He  bears  too  great  a  mind.  Shak.,  J.  C,  T.  1. 

When  vanquished  foes  beneath  us  lie, 
How  great  it  is  to  bid  them  die  1 
Bufrhow  much  greater  to  forgive. 
And  bid  a  vanquished  foe  to  live! 

Addison,  Bosamond,  ii.  6. 
Our  hoard  is  little,  but  our  hearts  are  great. 

Tennyson,  Geraint  (song). 

10.  Expressive  of  haughtiness  or  pride ;  arro- 
gant; big:  as,  great  looks;  great  -words.  [Ob- 
solete or  archaic] 

When  they  speak  ^rea«  swelling  words  of  vanity,  they  al- 
lure through  the  lusts  of  the  flesh.  2  Pet.  ii  18. 
Can  you  rail  now  ?  pray,  put  your  fury  up,  sir. 
And  speak  great  words ;  you  are  a  soldier ;  thunder ! 
Fletcher,  Rule  a  Wife,  iv.  1. 

11.  Filled;  teeming;  pregnant;  gravid. 

Great  with  child 
Was  this  poor  innocent. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Knight  of  Malta,  v.  2. 
Great  with  hope,  to  sea  they  put  again. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  i.  U5. 
He  had  a  sow,  sir.    She, 
With  meditative  grunts  of  much  content. 
Lay  great  with  pig,  wallowing  in  sun  and  mud. 

Tennyson,  Walking  to  the  Mail. 

12.  Hard;  difficult. 

If  the  prophet  had  bid  thee  do  some  great  thing, 
wouldst  thou  not  have  done  it  ?  how  much  rather  then, 
when  he  salth  to  thee.  Wash,  and  be  clean  ?      2  Ki.  v.  13. 
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It  is  no  great  matter  to  live  lovingly  with  good-natured 
and  meek  persons.  Jer.  Taylor. 

13t.  Widely  known;  notorious. 

The  fact  is  great.  Tourneur,  Revenger's  Tragedy. 

14.  Much  in  action;  active;  persistent;  ear- 
nest; zealous:  as,  a  grreat friend  to  the  poor; 
a  great  foe  to  monopoly. 

Your  company  to  the  Capitol,  where,  I  know. 
Our  greatest  Mends  attend  us.         Shak.,  Cor.,  i.  1. 
For,  besides  that  he's  a  fool,  he's  a  great  quarreller. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  i,  8. 

15.  Much  in  use ;  much  used:  much  affected; 
much  favored;  favorite;  familiar. 

Moses  was  great  with  God. 

Bp.  Hall,  Contemplations,  vii.  1. 
"He  does  not  top  his  part,"  .  .  .  ajrreatwordwithMr. 
Edward  Howard. 

Buckingham,  The  Rehearsal,  Key  (ed.  Arber,  p.  70). 
You  are  very  great  with  him ;  I  wonder  he  never  told 
you  his  Grievances.  Congreve,  Double-Bealer,  iii.  5. 

The  ladies  arm-in-arm  in  clusters. 
As  great  an'  gracious  a'  as  sisters. 

Burns,  The  TwaBogs,  1.  217. 

16.  In  geneal.,  one  degree  more  remote  in  as- 
cent or  descent :  generally  joined  with  its  noun 
by  a  hyphen,  and  used  alone  only  for  brothers 
and  sisters  of  lineal  ancestors,  in  other  cases 
before  the  prefix  grand^:  as,  great-nnale,  great- 
aunt  (brother  or  sister  of  a  grandparent) ;  great- 
grandfather,  great-gra,ndson,  g'?-ea<-grandneph- 
ew.  For  remoter  degrees  it  is  repeated :  as,  great-great- 
grandmother,  great-great-gianiclal&reTi,  great-great- 
great-unde,  etc. 

The  same,  his  ancient  personage  to  deck. 
Her  great-great-gmniaire  wore  about  his  neck. 

Pope,  B,.  of  the  L.,  v.  90. 

17.  In  music,  in  the  comparative,  same  as 
major:  as,  greater  third  (a  major  third),  etc. — 
A  great  deal.  See  deali,  2.— A  great  gross.  See  gross. 
— Full  great.  See  full. — Great  auk.  See  auk^  and 
Alca. — Great  Basin.  See  basin,  8.— Great  Bear.  See 
bear^,  3.— Great  braguette,  buck,  Carolina  wren, 
casino.  See  the  nouns.— Great  Canon,  in  the  Gr.  Ch., 
the  longest  canon  of  odes  (each  ode  in  it  containing  about 
twenty  troparia),  sung  on  the  Thursday  next  after  the 
fourth  Sunday  in  Lent  at  lauds  (opdpov),  after  the  flfty- 
flrst  psalm.  It-is  said  to  have  been  composed  by  St.  An- 
drew of  Crete  (who  lived  about  A.  d.  680),  and  is  peniten- 
tial in  character,  the  soul  as  speaker  naming  and  bewail- 
ing its  likeness  to  the  chief  sinners  and  its  unlikeness  to 
the  great  saints  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  day  on  which 
it  is  sung  is  called  from  it  the  Thursday  of  the  Great  Can- 
on.—Great  Charter.  See  Magna  Charta,  under  char- 
Jffl.— Great  cheapt,  circle,  climacteric,  commoner. 
See  the  nouns.— Great-circle  sailing.  See  sailing.-- 
Great  clam,  a  bivalve  mollusk  of  tbe  family  Mactridoe, 
Lutraria  maxima,  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  North  America. 
—Great  congregation.  See  congregation,  8.— Great 
ciy  and  little  wool.  See  cry.—  Great  Eleustnla.  See 
meusinia.—Gi63A  elixir.  See  elmr,  1.— Greater  cov- 
erts, in  ornUh.  See  covert,  6. —  Greater  Dionysla,  long- 
beak,  shearwater,  telltale,  titmouse,  etc.  See  the 
nouns.— Greatest  common  measure.  See  measure. — 
Great  fast.  Same  as  great  Lent.  See  Leni. — Great 
fee.  See/eeS.-  Great  foot,  greater  foot,  in  ame.  pros. : 
(a)  A  foot  having  the  same  number  of  times  or  syllables, 
or  the  same  name,  as  an  ordinary  foot,  but  the  times  or 
syllables  of  which  are  of  double  the  usual  length.  ITie 
great  feet  are ;  (1)  three  feet  consisting  of  tetrasemic  or 
double  longs,  namely,  the  double  or  great  (greater)  spon- 
dee (^^ —  - — ),  the  trochee  semantus  {^ ^ — "),  and 

the  orthlus  (^ —  ''■ );  (2)  the  pseon  epibatus  (i^ 

^^ ).   (6)  In  a  wider  sense,  a  colon  or  series.— Great 

generals.  See  ^eneraZ.— Great  go,  gray  owl,  gross, 
gun,tiablt,  homed  owl,  hundred.  Intercession,  Lent, 
etc.  See  the  nouns. —  Great  Jack.  Same  as  boniba/rd,  4. 
— Great  mastert  [=  D.  grootmeester,  grand  master  (of  an 
order,  etc.)],  a  chamberlain.    Davies. 

I  was  in  commission  with  my  Lord  Great  Master  and  the 
Earl  of  Southampton,  for  alteiing  the  Court  of  Augmen- 
tations. Gardiner,  To  Duke  of  Somerset  (1647). 

Great  northern  diver,  northern  falcons,  northern 
shrike.  See  the  nouns.— Great  oblation,  octave,  or- 
gan, sixth  Sunday„week,  white  egret,  ete.  See  the 
nouns.— Great  schism,  (a)  The  division  between  the 
Latin  and  Greek  churches,  begun  in  the  ninth  century 
and  culminating  in  A.  D.  1054.  See  Greek  Church,  under 
Greek,  a.  (6)  The  forly  years'  division,  A.  D.  1378-1417, 
between  different  parties  in  the  Latin  or  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  which  adhered  to  different  popes.— Great  sea. 
(a)  In  the  English  Bible,  the  Mediterranean  sea. 

And  the  west  border  [of  Judah]  was  to  the  great  sea, 
and  the  coast  thereof.  Josh.  xv.  12. 

(6)  The  Black  Sea.— In  great  force.  See  forced.— Tbe 
great  arcanum,  awakening,  Elector,  Entrance.  See 
the  nouns.— The  Great  Day  of  Expiation.  See  expia- 
tion.— The  great  death.  Same  as  tfte  black  death  (which 
see,  under  death).— Tbe  Great  Forty  Days,  (a)  The 
forty  days  during  which  Christ  remained  on  earth  after 
his  resurrection  and  before  his  ascension,  appearing  to 
his  disciples  from  time  to  time,  and  instructing  them  in 
matters  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God  (Acts  i.  3).  (6) 
The  corresponding  season  of  the  church  year,  from  Easter 
to  Ascension.- The  Great  Mogul  See  Mogul,  and  def.  7. — 
To  be  great  fUn.  See  fun.  =  Syn.  1  and  2.  Great,  Large, 
Big.  Great  is  a  very  general  word,  as  m^  be  seen  by  the 
definitions;  it  covers  extent,  number,  and  degree.  Large 
expresses  greatness  in  at  least  two  dimensions,  and  is  not 
so  free  in  secondary  uses;  hence  we  speak  of  a  large  room, 
picture,  or  apple,  but  not  of  a  large  noise,  trouble,  or  dis- 
tance. Big  is  sometimes  essentially  the  same  as  great,  but 
it  often  suggests  bnlkiness,  weight  clumsiness,  or  less  of 


greathead 

dignity  than  is  implied  in  great  or  large:  as,  a  ^  boy ;  a 
big  ship. 

Nobody  can  be  great,  and  do  great  things,  without  giv- 
ing up  to  death,  so  far  as  he  regards  his  enjoyment  of  it> 
much  that  he  would  gladly  enjoy. 

Havithome,  Septlmlus  Felton,  p.  115. 
Large  was  his  bounty,  and  his  soul  sincere. 

Gray,  Elegy. 
Behemoth,  biggest  born  of  earth,  upheaved 
His  vastness.  Milton,  P.  L.,  viL  471. 

Bip  phrases  and  images  are  apt  to  be  pressed  into  the 
service  when  great  ones  do  not  volunteer. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  1st  ser.,  p.  34, 

II.  n.  It.  The  whole;  the  gross;  the  mass; 
wholesale :  as,  to  work  by  the  great. 

To  let  out  thy  harvest,  by  great,  or  by  day, 
Let  this  by  experience  lead  thee  the  way : 
By  great  will  deceive  thee,  with  ling'ring  it  out, 
By  day  will  dispateh  and  put  all  out  of  doubt. 

Tusser,  Husbandry,  August. 
Gentlemen,  I  am  sure  you  have  heard  of  a  ridiculous 
asse,  that  manie  yeares  since  sold  lyes  by  the  great. 

Sashe,  Pierce  Penilesse. 
2t.  A  great  part;  the  greater  part;  the  sum 
and  substance. 

Of  his  sentence  I  wil  yow  seyn  the  gr^. 

Chaucer,  Parliament  of  Fowls,  L  35. 

3.  pi.  The  great  go  at  Cambridge.   See  go,  n.,  3. 
■Greats,  so  far  as  the  name  existed  in  my  thne,  meant 
the  Public  Examination,  as  distinguished  from  Respon- 
sions,  Little-go,  or  Smalls. 

JE.  A.  Freeman,  Contemporary  Rev.,  LI.  821. 

greatt,  v.  [<  ME.  greten,  greeten,  <  AS.  gred- 
tian,  become  great  (=  MLQ-.  groten,  make  great, 
=  OHG-.  grozen,  M!HG.  grozen,  grow  great),  < 
gredt,  great:  see  great,  a.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To 
become  great  or  large ;  grow  large ;  enlarge. 

The  erth  it  clang  for  drught  and  hete. 
And  sua  blgan  the  derth  to  grete. 

Cursor  Mundi,  \.  4899. 
So  that  thai  [oranges]  forto  greet 
In  magnitude,  and  brynge  in  pomes  greet 

PaUadim,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  120. 

2.  To  become  great  with  child;  become  preg- 
nant. 

The  queue  greteth  with  quyk  bon 

By  the  false  god  Ammon. 

Alimvmder  (ed.  Skeat,  E.  E.  T.  S.),  \.  464. 

II,  trans.  To  make  great;  aggrandize. 

0  base  ambition !    This  false  politick. 
Plotting  to  greai  himself,  our  deaths  doth  seek. 
Sylvester,  ts.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii. ,  The  Lawe. 

great-a'imt  (grat'ant),  ».  The  sister  of  a  grand- 
father or  grandmother.  In  Great  Britain  gen- 
erally grandaunt. 

great-bornt  (grat'bdm),  a.  Nobly  descended. 
Drayton. 

greatcoat  (grat'kot),  n.  An  overcoat;  a  top- 
coat.    [Eng.] 

Tom  .  .  .  prattled  away  while  he  worked  himself  into 
his  shoes  and  his  great-coat,  well  warmed  through;  a 
Petersham  coat  with  velvet  collar,  made  tight  after  the 
abominable  fashion  of  those  days. 

T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby,  i.  4. 

greaten  (gra'tn),  v.  [<  ME.  gretnen,  intr.,  be- 
come great  (pregnant).]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  be- 
come great  or  large ;  increase ;  dilate. 

Being  committed  against  an  infinite  majesty,  it  [sin] 
greatens,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  an  inflnite  demerit. 
South,  Sermons,  X.  336. 
Life  greatens  in  these  later  years. 
The  century's  aloe  flowers  to-day ! 

WhUtier,  Snow-Bound. 

2t.  To  become  great  with  child ;  become  preg- 
nant. 

And  sone  af  tur  that  gretmde  that  greithli  mayde. 

Joseph  ofArimathie  (B.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  4. 

II.  trans.  To  make  great;  magnify;  enlarge; 
increase. 

The  Ciiy  was  on  fire,  nobody  knowing  which  way  to 
turn  themselves,  while  every  thing  concurred  to  greaten 
the  fire.  Pepys,  Diary,  III.  166. 

Even  the  best  things,  and  most  worthy  of  our  esteem, 
do  not  always  employ  and  detain  our  thoughts.  In  propor- 
tion to  their  real  value,  unless  they  be  set  off  and  great- 
ened  by  some  outward  circumstances. 

Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  II.  xxi. 

The  grace  of  Christ  in  the  spirit  enlightens  and  enlivens 
the  spirit^  purifies  and  preserves  the  spirit,  greatens  and 
guides  the  spirit.  M.  Henry,  Philip  Henry,  ix. 

grea'fc-eyed  (grat'id),  a.  Having  large  or  prom- 
inent eyes,  fitted  for  seeing  in  the  dark :  as,  the 
great-eyed  lemurs.     Coues. 

great-fniited  (grat'fro"ted),  a.    Bearing  large 
fruit. 
The  European  great-fruited  varieties  [of  the  gooseberry). 


great-go  (grat'go'),  n.  See  great  go,  vmder  go,  n 

greathead  (grat'hed),  n.    The  American  gold- 

eneye  or  whistle  wing,  Clamgvlaglaucion,  a  duck- 

J.  P.  Giraud,  1844;  G.  Trumbull,  1888.     [Long 

Island,  U.  S.] 


great-hearted 

j^eat-hearted  (grat'liar"ted),  a.  High-spir- 
ited; of  noble  courage;  magnanimous:  as,  a 
great-heartecl  chieftain. 

greatly  (grat'li),  adv.  [<  ME.  gretly,  greetU, 
gretliche  (=  D.  grootelyks  =  MLG.  grotliken  = 
MHGr.  grozliclw,  grozeliehe,  grozliche);  <  great  + 
-ly^.'\  1.  In  a  great  degree;  to  a  large  extent; 
largely;  exceedingly. 

Themperour  was  gretly  glad  &  graunted  his  wille. 

WUliatn  of  Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1099. 

And  the!  broughten  the  child  allae,  and  thel  weren 

ooumlortid  greetli.  WycUf,  Acta  xx.  12. 

I  will  greatly  multiply  thy  sorrow.  Gen.  iii.  16. 

2.  Grandly;  nobly.     [Rare.] 

She  has  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  a  favourite  daugh- 
ter, that  was  just  married  greatly  to  a  Lisbon  merchant. 
Walpole,  Letters,  U.  176. 

He  [Quarles]  uses  language  sometimes  as  greatly  as 
Shakespeare.  Thoreau,  Letters,  p.  30. 

8.  In  a  ^eat  or  Hgh  maimer ;  with  high  spirit ; 
magnanimously. 

Tried  all  hors-d'oeuvres,  all  liaueurs  defined, 
Judicious  drank,  and  greatly  daring  dined. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  318. 

greatness  (grat'nes),  n.  [<  ME.  gretnesse,  <  AS. 
(once)  gredtnes,  <  gredt,  great:  see  great  and 
-ne«».]  The  state  or  quality  of  being  great,  (a) 
largeness  of  size,  dimensions,  number,  or  quantity ;  unu- 
sual or  remarkable  magnitude,  bulk,  extent,  or  the  like. 

All  the  enuironning  of  the  yearth  about,  ne  halt  but  the 
reason  of  a  pricke,  at  the  regard  of  the  greatmsse  of  the 
heauen.  Chaiuier,  Tale  of  Melibeus. 

(b)  Qreat  degree,  amount,  estimation,  importance,  or  the 
like :  as,  greatness  of  genius  or  devotion ;  the  greatness  of 
a  service  or  an  enterprise. 

Thathemyghteknowe  .  .  .  whatistheexceding^reat- 
nes  of  hys  power  to  us  ward  which  beleue  according  to 
the  working  of  hys  mighty  power.     Bible  of  1651,  Eph.  i. 

My  opinion,  .  .  .  bettered  with  his  own  learning  (the 

greatness  wheieot  1  cannot  enough  commend),  comes  with 
im.  Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  iv.  1. 

It  does  not  in  reality  enhance  the  greatness  of  a  mental 
effort  that  it  is  made  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  but  it 
enormously  increases  its  weight  and  influence  with  man- 
kind. Mrs.  Oliphant,  Sheridan,  p.  141. 

(c)  Elevation  of  rank  or  station;  power;  dignity;  distinc- 
tion; eminence. 

Some  are  bom  great,  some  achieve  greatness,  and  some 
have  greatness  thrust  upon  them.  Shak.,  T.  N.,  ii.  5. 

All  other  greatness  in  subjects  is  only  counterfeit ;  it 
will  not  endure  the  test  of  danger ;  the  greatness  of  arms 
is  only  real.  Dryden,  Account  of  Annus  Mirabilis. 

Essex  .  .  .  possessed  indeed  all  the  qualities  which 
raise  men  to  greatness  rapidly.  Macaulay,  Lord  Bacon, 
(dt)  Self-esteem ;  arrogance. 

It  is  not  of  pride  or  greatness  that  he  Cometh  not  aboard 
your  ships.  Bacon, 

(e)  Moral  elevation;  magnanimity;  nobleness:  as,  great- 
ness of  mind. 

I  .  .  .  enumerate  the  chiefest  things,  that  .  .  .  make 
up  what  we  call  magnanimity  or  greaMess  of  mind,  that 
not  being  a  single  star,  but  a  constellation  of  elevated  and 
radiant  qualities.    .  Boyle,  Works,  V.  560. 

True  grea^ne^s,  if  it  be  anywhere  on  earth,  is  in  a  pri- 
vate virtue,  removed  from  the  notion  of  pomp  and  vanity, 
confined  to  a  contemplation  of  itself,  and  centering  on 
itself.  Dryden,  Aurengzebe,  Ded. 

Their  grandeur  appears  in  greatness  of  sentiment,  flow- 
ing fi:om  minds  worthy  their  condition. 

Steele,  Spectator,  No.  290. 

(/)  Force;  intensity:  as,  the  greatness  of  sound,  of  heat, 
etc. 

great-tailed  (grat'tald),  a.  Having  a  large 
tail;  specificaUy,  in  entom.,  having  a  long  bor- 
ing ovipositor :  as,  the  great-tailed  wasp,  Sirex 
gigas.    See  Siricidw. 

great-uncle  (^at'ung"kl),  n.  The  brother  of 
a  grandfather  or  grandmother.  In  Great  Brit- 
ain generally  granduncle. 
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greave^t,  n.  [<  ME.  greve,  greyve,  greave,  a 
ditch,  trench,  <  AS.  (ONorth.)  grcefe,  a  pit,  cave, 
=  loel.  grof,  a  pit,  hole,  also  a  grave:  see 
graveK']    A  ditch  or  trench. 

To  a  cheefe  foreste  they  chesene  theire  wayes. 
And  f elede  them  so  feynte,  they  f alle  in  the  greves. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1874. 

greave*  (grev),  v.  t.  See  graved. 
greaves^  (grevz), «.  pi.  [<  ME.  greves,  grayvee,  < 
OF.  greves  (=  Sp.  grebas  =  Pg.  grevas,  greaves), 
pi.  of  greve,  the  shank  or  shin;  origia  un- 
known.] 1.  Armor,  made  of  metal,  and  Kned 
with  some  soft  substance,  worn  to  protect  the 
front  of  the  leg  below  the  knee,  in  ancient  Greek 
examples  the  greaves  were  of  thin  metal  fitted  to  the 
shape  of  the  legs,  which  they  inclosed  almost  completely, 
and  were  held  in  place  by  the  elasticity  of  the  metid  clasp- 
ing the  leg.  In  medieval  armor  the  greaves  were  often  an 
additional  defense,  as  of  cuir-bouilli  or  of  forged  steel, 
worn  over  the  chausse  of  mail  or  gamboised  work.  See 
bainberg  and  jambe,  and  first  cut  under  armor,  fig.  2. 
Barely  used  in  the  singular. 

The  crested  helm. 
The  plated  greave  and  corselet  hung  unbrao'd. 

Dyer,  Kuins  of  Some. 
He  cas'd  his  limbs  in  brass ;  and  first  around 
His  manly  legs  with  silver  buckles  bound 
The  clasping  greaves.  Pope,  Iliad,  xvL 

All  his  greaves  and  cuisses  dash'd  with  drops 
Of  onset,  ,    Tennyson,  Morte  d' Arthur. 

2.  Boots;  buskins.     Wright.    [Prov.Eng.] 

greaves^,  «.  pi.    See  graves^. 

grebe  (greb),  n.  [<  P.  gribe,  formerly  grebe, 
griaibe  (>  G.  dial,  grebe),  a  grebe,  so  named,  it 
seems,  with  reference  to  the  crested  species,  < 
Bret,  krib  =  Com.  and  W.  crib,  a  comb;  cf. 
Bret.  Tcriben  =  Com.  criban  =  W.  cribyn,,  a  crest, 
a  tuft  of  feathers  on  a  bird's  head ;  W.  cribell,  a 
cock's  comb.]  A  bird  of  the  family  Podicipe- 
didce  (which  see  for  technical  characters);  a 
diving  bird,  related  to  the  loons  or  divers,  but 
pinnatiped  or  lobe-footed,  with  a  rudimentary 
tail,  naked  lores,  and,  in  most  species,  a  crest 
on  the  head.  There  arcupward  of  20  species,  of  several 
genera,  distributed  all  over  the  world.  j?hey  inhabit 
chiefly  fresh  waters,  and  are  most  expert  divers  and  swim- 
mers, but  move  on  land  very  awlswardly,  owing  to  the  back- 


greavel,  n.    See  greeve^. 

greave^t  (grev),  n.  [<  MB.  greve,  bush,  <  AS. 
grcef  or  grcefe  (nom.  sing,  not  recorded),  a  bush ; 
hardly  (jonnected  with  graf,  a  grove,  though 
Spenser  seems  to  use  greave  in  the  3d  quotation 
as  a  var.  of  grove.  Its  early  mod.  use  is  poet, 
and  variable.]     1.  A  bush;  a  tree;  a  grove. 

He  loketh  forth  by  hegge,  by  tre,  by  greve. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  v.  1144. 

Growine  fflowers]  under  hedges  and  thicke  greves. 

Flower  and  Leaf,  1.  365. 

Yet  when  she  fled  into  that  covert  gream,      ,  ^ .  ^  , 
He.  her  not  finding,  both  them  thus  nigh  dead  did  leave 
Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  u.  43. 

"  Then  is  it  best "  (said  he)  "  that  ye  doe  leave 
Your  treasure  here  in  some  security. 

Either  fast  closed  in  some  hollow  greave,  ^ 
Or  buned  in  the  ground  from  jeopardy. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  x.  42. 

2.  A  bough;  a  branch. 

As  we  behold  a  swarming  cast  of  bees 
In  a  swoln  cluster  to  some  branch  to  cleave ; 
Thus  do  they  hang  in  branches  on  the  trees. 
Pressing  each  plant,  and  loading  eveiygreave. 

^*  Drayton,  Birth  of  Moses,  iv. 


t'-s:  ■-" ...:..;:„x;_;:;  .■;_-;-- 

Homed  Grebe  {Podicefis  cornutus). 

ward  position  of  the  legs.  Because  of  the  apparent  absence 
of  a  tail,  and  the  singular  ruffs  or  crests,  the  aspect  of  these 
birds  is  peculiar.  They  nest  in  ponds,  lakes,  and  rivers, 
generally  building  among  reeds  or  rushes,  and  lay  several, 
usually  6  or  8,  elliptical  whole-colored  eggs.  One  of  the 
best-known  species  is  the  common  dabchick  of  Europe, 
Podiceps  or  Sylbeoeyclus  minor.  The  grebe  known  in 
America  as  the  dabchick  is  PodUymhus  podiceps.  The 
largest  is  the  spear-billed  or  western  giehe,  Jichmophorus 
occidentalis,  peculiar  to  western  North  America.  (See  out 
under  ^chmophorus. )  The  great  grebe  is  a  conspicuously 
crested  species  of  the  old  world,  Podiceps  cristatus.  The 
European  red-necked  grebe  is  P.  griseigena,  a  variety  of 
which,  P.  holboelli,  also  inhabits  North  America.  The  Sla- 
vonian or  horned  grebe,  P.  comntus,  is  common  in  most 

.  parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere ;  the  eared  grebe,  P. 
auritus  or  nigricollis,  is  closely  related  to  it.  Some  of  the 
grebes  reach  2  feet  in  length,  but  most  of  them  are  much 
smaller.  The  plumage  of  the  breast  is  of  a  beautiful  sil- 
very luster  and  satiny  texture,  and  is  much  used  to  orna- 
ment ladies'  hats,  for  muffs,  etc.  Grebes  have  many  local 
popular  names,  as  arse-foot,  dabchick,  didapper,  dipper, 
dopper,  helldiver,  and  watermtch. 

grebe-clotll  (greb'kloth),  n.  A  cotton  cloth 
having  a  hairy  or  dovray  surface  on  one  side. 
Compare  Canton  flannel  (under  flannel)  and 
sioanskin. 

greccot,  n.    See  grego. 

grece^t,  »•    See  grease. 

grece^t,  n.     See  greese^. 

Grece'^t,  »•  [MB.,  a  rare  use  of  Greee,  Greece, 
the  name  of  the  country.  See  Greek.']  The 
Greek  language ;  Greek. 

The  table  ...  on  the  which  the  title  was  writeu  in 
Ebreu,  Grece  and  Latin.  MandevUle,  Travels,  p.  10. 

G-recian  (gre'shan),  a.  and  n.  [<  OP.  Grecien, 
<  L.  Grceeia  (ME.  Ch-ece,  E.  Greece),  <  Grwcus, 


Greco-Turkish 

Greek:  see  GreeJc.']  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Greece;  Greek. 

The  royal  towers 
Of  great  Seleucia,  built  by  Grecian  kings. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  212. 

A  Gothic  ruin,  and  a  Grecian  house. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  Prol. 

Grecian  bend,  fire,  netting,  etc.    See  the  nouns. 
II.  n.  1.  A  native  of  Greece ;  a  Greek. 

Was  this  fair  face  the  cause,  quoth  she, 
Why  the  Grecians  sacked  Troy? 

Shah.,  All's  Well,  i.  3  (song). 

2.  In  the  New  Testament,  a  HeUenizing  Jew. 
[The  word  occurs  in  Acts  vi.  1,  ix.  29,  and  xi.  20,  in  the 
authorized  version,  translating  'EAAijvKrT^s,  a  Hellenizer 
In  the  revised  version  the  word  is  rendered  "Grecian 
Jews  "  in  the  first  two  places  and  "  Greeks  "  in  the  last.] 

There  arose  a  murmuring  of  the  Grecians  against  the 
Hebrews,  because  their  widows  were  neglected  in  the  dally 
ministration.  Acts  vi.  1. 

3.  One  versed  ia  or  studying  the  Greek  lan- 
guage. 

The  qualities  I  require  (in  a  tutor]  are  that  he  be  a  per- 
fect Grecian,  and  if  more  than  vulgarly  mathematical,  so 
much  the  more  accomplish'd  for  my  designe. 

Evelyn,  To  Dr.  Christopher  Wren. 

The  great  silent  crowd  of  thorough-bred  Cfreeians,  al- 
ways Imown  to  be  around  him,  the  English  writer  cannot 
ignore.  Emerson,  Eng.  Traits,  p.  208. 

4.  One  of  the  senior  boys  of  Christ's  Hospital. 
E.  D. —  5.  A  gay,  roystering  fellow.  [CoUoq. 
or  slang.] 

A  well-booted  Grecian  In  a  fustian  frock  and  jockey  cap. 

Graves. 

Grecianize  (gre'shan-^z),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Gre- 
eianized,  ppr.  Gremcmimtg.  [<  Grecian  +  -ize.] 
Same  as  Grecize. 

Grecise,  v.    See  Gredze. 

Grecism  (gre'sizm),  n.  [<  P.  Gr^eisme  =  Sp. 
Pg.  It.  Gredsmo;  <  MI(.  Grwcismus,  <  L.  Grw- 
cus, Greek :  see  Greek.  Cf .  Greciee.']  An  idiom 
of  the  Greek  language.  Also  Grcecism,  and 
rarely  Greekism. 

Virgil,  to  deviate  from  the  common  form  of  words,  would 
not  make  use  of  tempore,  but  sydere,  in  his  first  verse ; 
and  everywhere  else  abounds  with  metaphors,  Grecisrns, 
and  circumlocutions,  to  give  his  verse  the  greater  pomp, 
and  preserve  it  from  sinking  into  a  plebeian  style. 

Addison,  On  Virgil  s  Georgics. 

The  Jewish  historian  Graetz  .  .  .  discovers  in  it  [the 
Song  of  Songs]  not  only  Grcecisms,  but  distinct  imitations 
of  the  idyls  of  Theocritus.  N.  A.  Bev.,  CXXIX.  161. 

Grecize  (gre'siz),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Grecized, 
ppr.  Gredzing.  [<  P.  Griciser  =  Sp.  grecizar  = 
It.  greciszare,  <  L.  Grcecizare,  Grcecissare,  <  Gr. 
TpaiKi^eiv,  speak  Greek,  <  Tpamdg,  Greek:  see 
Greek."]  I.  intrans.  To  adopt  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, customs,  or  ideas;  imitate  the  Greeks. 

The  Groecizing  conception  of  Minerva  as  the  goddess  of 
war.  lincyc.  Brit,  XVL  437. 

This  fact  is  partially  intimated  in  the  caution  that  some 
of  the  representative  Greek  theologians  "Latinize";  a 
statement  which  requires,  as  its  counterparty  that  equally 
representative  Latin  theologians  Grecize. 

Andover  Bev.,  March,  1885,  p.  287. 

II.  trans.  1.  To  render  Greek ;  impart  Greek 
characteristics  to. — 2.  To  translate  into  Greek : 
as,  Melanohthon  (black  earth)  is  the  Grecized 
name  of  Philip  Schwarzerd. 

Also  Grecise,  Grmdze,  Grrndse. 
Greco-Bactrian  (gre''''k6-bak'tri-an),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  kingdom  ruled  by  a  Greek  dy- 
nasty in  Bactria,  central  Asia,  in  the  third  and 
second  centuries  B.  c.  It  was  an  offshoot  from 
the  Seleucid  kingdom  of  Syria.  Also  spelled 
Graco-Bactrian. 

This  empire  was  overrun  by  invaders  from  Central  Asia 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Grceeo-Bactrian  power  in  those 
regions.  The  Academy,  Jan.  21, 1888,  p.  38. 

Greco-Roman  (gre'^ko-ro'man),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  both  Greece  and  Rome,  as  the  Latin 
civilization  after  it  had  become  modified  by 
contact  with  the  higher  civilization  of  Greece, 
and  speeificfiUy  the  art  cultivated  under  Ro- 
man domination,  almost  exclusively  by  Greek 
artists.  Greco-Eoman  art  can  be  traced  back  as  far  as 
the  fifth  century  B.  c,  but  did  not  acquire  extensive  de- 
velopment before  the  Soman  spoliations  of  Greece  began 
in  the  second  century.  Greek  sculpture  at  Rome  retaing 
the  general  characteristics  of  the  later  Hellenistic  woik 
(see  Pasitelean) ;  and  Roman  sculpture  became  most  near- 
ly a  national  school  in  its  portraits  and  liistorical  reliefs 
under  the  empire.  Greco- Roman  art  is  most  original  in 
its  decoration,  which  assumes  an  exuberance  and  fantastic 
variety  foreign  to  the  pure  Greek  tradition  of  moderation 
and  sobriety,  while  retaining  much  of  the  Greek  elegance. 
See  Pompeian.  Also  spelled  Groeeo-Boman. 
The  Grceco-Eonum  literature  of  the  second  century. 

The  Academy,  Feb.  18, 1888,  p.  131. 
Greco-Koman  wrestling.    See  wrestling. 

Greco-Turkish  (gre^ko-tfer'kish),  a.  and  n.    I. 
a.  Pertaining  to  both  the  Greeks  and  the  Turks, 


Greco-Turkish 

H.  n.  The  Turkish  language  as  written  by 
Greeks  in  Turkey,  with  the  letters  of  the  Greek 
alphabet. 

Also  spelled  Grweo-Turkish. 
grecque  (grek),  n.  [F.,  fret,  fretwork,  fern,  of 
G^rec,  Greek :  see  G4-eefc.]  1.  A  vessel  having  a 
perforated  bottom,  fitted  into  a  coffee-pot  and 
holding  the  coffee ;  also,  a  coffee-pot  furnished 
with  this  contrivance.  Througli  it  the  hot  water  is 
poured,  carrying  with  it  the  aroma  of  the  coffee  without 
the  grounds. 

2.  In  arch,  and  decoration,  a  Greek  fret.  See 
d-la-grecque. 

A  handsome  earthen  tube  painted  with  quaint  grecques 
and  figures  of  animals.  Kingsley,  Westward  Ho,  xxv. 

gredalin  (gred'a-Un),  n.    Same  as  grideUn. 
grede^t,  n.    SeegreecP-. 
grede^t,  v.  i.    See  greed^. 
gredget,  »•  «•     [HE.  greggen,  gregen,  <  0¥.  gre- 
gen,  gregier,  <  ML.  as  if  *graviare,  equiv.  to  L. 
gravare,  load,  burden,  oppress,  <  gravis,  heavy: 
see  graved.    Cf.  aggredge.']    To  make  heavy; 
increase. 
The  hoond  of  the  Lord  is  greggid  vpon  the  Azothis. 

Wycl^,  1  Ki  [1  Sam.]  r.  6  (Oxf.). 
With  a  foolhardy  man  go  thou  not  in  the  waie,  lest  per 
auenture  he  gregge  his  eueles  iu  thee. 

Wydif,  Ecclns.  viii.  8. 

grediret,  grediront,  gredirnef,  n.  Obsolete 
forms  of  gridiron. 

greeH  (gre),  n.  [<  MB.  gree,  degree,  rank,  prize 
for  preeminence ;  also  in  lit.  sense,  a  step,  in 
this  sense  with  pi.  grrees,  grese,  grece,  steps,  in 
turn  used  as  a  sing,  (and  m  early  mod.  E.  spelled 
variously  greese,  greece,  griece,  griese,  grisce,  etc. : 
see  greese^,  greece^) ;  <  OF.  gre,  grei,  grey,  gres, 
gras  =  Pr.  grat,  gra  =  Pg.  grdo  =  Sp.  It.  grado, 
<  L.  gradus,  a  step,  pace,  degree,  etc. :  see  graded. 
Cf .  degree.i     1 .  A  step ;  a  stair. 

Thre  grece  or  IIII  is  up  therto  to  goo. 

Palladiue,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  18. 
A-bouenne  the  grece  as  thou  shalt  gone, 
Stondeth  a  chapelle  hym  self  a-lone. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Fumirall),  p.  114. 

2.  A  step  or  degree  in  a  series;  a  degree  ia 
order  or  rank;  degree;  order  of  precedence  or 
merit. 

Ther  nys  no  thing  in  gree  superlatif, 
As  seith  Senec,  above  an  humble  wyf. 

Chaucer,  Merchant's  Tale,  1. 131. 

Therfore  the  feuere  agu  is  the  posityue  degree;  and 

in  the  superlatyue  degree,  comparatif  gree  and  superlatiC 

gree.  Book  ofQuvnte  Eeserhce  (ed.  Fumivall),  p.  22. 

To  take  the  grees  and  hyght  of  euery  starre.     Lydgate. 

Injurious  Cuba,  ill  it  fits  thy  'gree 

To  wrong  a  stranger  with  discourtesy. 

GrecThe,  Orlando  Purioso. 

gree^t  (gre),  n.  [<  ME.  gree,  gre,  <  OF.  gre,  grei, 
grae,  gret,  gred,  m.  (also  gree,  f.),  F.  gr4  =  Pr. 
grat  =  It.  grata,  pleasure,  desire,  will,  <  L.  gra- 
tum,  neut.  of  gratm,  pleasing :  see  grated,  grate- 
ful, grace,  and  cf.  agree,  adv.,  hongre,  malgre, 
maugre.']  1.  Pleasm'e;  satisfaction:  especially 
in  the  phrases  to  take,  receive,  or  accept  in  gree 
(that  is,  to  take,  receive,  or  accept  kindly  or 
with  favor). 

Princes,  resmyeth  this  Complejrnt  in  gre. 

Chaucer,  Complaint  of  Venus,  1.  73. 
Off  aduersite  en  gree  take  the  porte. 

Bom.  ofPartenay  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  3819. 
Beceive,  most  Noble  Lord,  in  gentle  gree, 
The  unripe  fruit  of  an  unready  wit. 

Spenser,  E.  Q.,  To  the  Earle  of  Oienford. 
Yet  take  in  gree  whatever  do  befall. 

Drayton,  Eclogues,  v.  1. 

3.  Favor;  partiality. 

Eistory  .  .  .  (after  the  partial  gree  of  the  late  authors) 
has  been  to  all  good  purposes  silent  of  him. 

Boger  North,  Lord  Guilford,  I.  6. 

3.  The  prize;  the  honor  of  the  day:  as,  to  bear 
or  win  the  gree. 

Duk  Theseus  leet  crye, 
To  stynten  alle  rancour  and  envye, 
The  gree  as  wel  of  o  syde  as  of  other. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  1. 1875. 
"When  thai  hade  wasted  the  won  &  wonen  the  gre. 
All  the  tresour  thay  toke  &  tumyt  to  ship. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  4780. 
Sir  John  the  Graham  did  bear  the  gree. 

Gallant  Grahams  (Child's  Ballads,  VII.  139). 

4.  In  lato,  satisfaction  for  an  offense  committed 
or  an  injury  done. 

They  shall  be  put  in  the  stocks  in  the  town  where  they 

be  taken,  for  three  days,  without  bail  or  mainprise,  till 

they  will  make  gree,  and  from  thence  they  shaU  be  sent 

to  gaoL        Laws  of  Hen.  IV.,  quoted  in  Bibton-Tumer's 

[Vagrants  and  Vagrancy,  p.  64. 

Now,  good  sir  abbot,  be  my  friend. 

For  thy  courtesy. 
And  hold  my  lands  in  thy  hands 
Till  I  have  made  the  gree.  Old  ballad. 

To  bear  the  gree.   See  def.  3. 
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gree^  (gre),  v.    [<  MB.  green,  <  OF.  greer,  greier, 

graier,  graer,  please,  be  pleased  with,  approve, 

agree,  consent,  <  gre,  pleasure :  see  gree'^,  n.  Cf . 

agree,  v."]    I.  intrans.  If.  To  agree;  consent. 

Quod  he,  "madame,  I  gre  me  wele 

In  your  presence  to  travell  day  by  day." 

Gerterydet  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1141. 
To  trie  the  matter  thus  they  greed  both. 
Sir  J.  Harington,  tr.  of  Ariosto's  Orlando  Furioso,  v.  32. 

2.  To  live  in  amity.     [Scotch.] 

Like  twa  sisters  ye  will  sort  and  gree. 

A.  Rose,  Helenore,  p.  112. 

II.  trans.  To  reconcile  (parties  at  variance). 
[Scotch.] 

They're  fallen  out  among  themselves. 
Shame  fa'  the  first  that  grees  them. 

Jacobite  Belies,  1. 146. 

greece^t,  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  grease. 

greece^t,  «•    See  greese^. 

greed^  (gred),  n.  [<  MB.  grede  (found  only  in 
second  sense),  <  AS.  gr^d  (found  only  in  adver- 
bial dat.  pi.  grcedum,  with  greediness)  =  Icel. 
grddhr,  himger,  greed,  =  Goth,  grediis,  hunger. 
Cf.  Buss,  golodu,  hunger,  Skt.  gridhnu,  etc., 
greedy,  <  ■\/  gardh,  be  greedy.  The  adj.  has  a 
wider  use:  see  greedy.']  1.  An  excessively 
eager  desire  to  possess  something,  especially 
wealth;  avaricious  desire;  especially,  coarse 
and  brutal  avarice. 

The  women,  whom  God  intended  to  be  Christian  wives 
and  mothers,  the  slaves  of  the  rich  man's  greed  by  day. 


The  daily  hap 
Of  purblind  greed  that  dog-like  still  drops  bone. 
Grasps  shadow,  and  then  howls  the  case  Is  hard  I 

Brovming,  King  and  Book,  I.  219. 
2t.  A  greedy  person. 

The  riche  chynchy  grede.  Rom.  of  the  Rose,  I.  6002. 
=Syn.  1.  Greediness,  Greed;  eagerness,  avidity.  Greedi- 
ness is  used  either  literally  or  figuratively,  as  greediness  for 
food,  greediness  for  favors,  applause,  knowledge;  greed 
has  now  lost  its  literal  sense,  and  is  rarely  used  except  for 
avarice  and  in  such  phrases  as  greed  of  gain,  greed  of 
wealth,  greed  of  gold. 

Who  .  .  .  have  given  themselves  over  ...  to  work  all 
uncleanness  with  greediness.  Eph.  iv.  19. 

If  greed  of  power  and  gold  have  led  thee  on. 
Not  lightly  shall  this  untold  wealth  be  won. 

William,  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  329. 

greed^t,  v.  i.  [MB.  greeden,  greden,  graden  (pret. 
gradde),  <  AS.  grSsdan,  cry  out  (as  a  cock,  goose, 
man,  etc.) ;  a  different  word  from  grcetan,  E. 
greef^,  weep:  see  greet^.']  To  cry;  cry  out; 
call. 

That  maide  for  the  drede 
Bigan  to  crie  and  to  grede. 

King  Ram  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  64. 
For  that  skille  "ocy,  ocy,"  1  grede. 

Cuckoo  and  Nightingale,  1. 135. 

greed*  (gred),  n.  [<  MB.  *grede  (not  found),  < 
AS.  grmde,  ^ass  (L.  gramen),  glossed  also  ulva,- 
sedge;  >  grcBde,  gredde,  grassy.]  1.  A  pond- 
weed  (Potamogeton  in  several  species):  usu- 
ally in  plural.  [Local,  Eng.] — 3.  pi.  Straw 
used  to  make  manure  in  a  farm-yard.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

greedily  (gre'di-li),  adv.  [<  ME.  gredeVy,  gredi- 
liche,  <  AS.  grcediglice  (=  D.  gretigUjJc  =  Icel. 
grddhuUga),  <  grcedig,  greedy:  see  greedm.']  In 
a  greedy  manner ;  with  reference  to  food,  vora- 
ciously; ravenously;  with  a  coarse  exhibition 
of  appetite :  as,  to  eat  or  swallow  greedily. 

They  have  gone  in  the  way  of  Cain,  and  ran  greedily  af- 
ter the  error  of  Balaam  for  reward.  Jude  11. 
If  the  air  were  perfectly  dry,  evaporation  would  be  ex- 
tremely rapid,  and  the  vapour  greedily  licked  up. 

Huxley,  Physiography,  p.  68. 

greediness  (gre'di-nes),  n.     [<  MB.  gredinesse, 
gredignesse,  <  AS.  grcedignes,  greediness,  <  grce- 
dig, gieedj:  see  greedy.']    The  quality  of  being 
greedy,  especially  with  reference  to  the  grati- 
fication of  the  animal  appetites;  hence,  spe- 
cifically, ravenousness ;  voracity. 
Fox  in  stealth,  wolf  in  greediness.       Shah.,  Lear,  iiL  4. 
I  with  the  same  greediness  did  seek, 
As  water  when  I  thirst,  to  swallow  Greek. 

Sir  J.  Denham. 
=Syn.  Gluttony,  rapacity,  eagerness,  avidity.  See  greed. 
greedy  (gre'di),  a.  [<  ME.  gredy,  gredi,  gredig, 
<  AS.  grcedig  =  OS.  grddag,  gradog  =  D.  gretig 
(for  *gredig),  contr.  graag  =  OHG.  grdtag,  grd- 
tac  =  Icel.  gradhugr  =  Dan.  graadig  =  Goth. 
gredags,  greedy ;  from  a  noun  preserved  only  in 
AS.  grwd,  E.  greed^  =  Icel.  grddhr  =  Goth,  gre- 
dus,  hunger,  greed:  see  greed^.]  1.  Having 
an  inordmate  desire  for  food  or  drink;  raven- 
ous ;  voracious ;  very  hungry. 

Like  as  a  lion  that  is  greedy  of  his  prey,  and  as  it  were  a 
young  lion  lurking  in  secret  places.  Ps.  xvii.  12. 

They  are  greedy  doga  which  can  never  have  enough. 

Isa.  Ivi.  11. 
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2.  Having  a  keen  desire  for  anything;  eager 
to  obtain ;  of  a  covetous  or  avaricious  disposi- 
tion ;  impatiently  desirous :  as,  greedy  of  gain. 
The  se  that  gredy  is  to  flowen. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iii.  1768. 
Not  given  to  wine,  no  striker,  not  greedy  of  filthy  lucre. 

1  'Tun.  iii.  3. 
You  would  have  thought  the  very  windows  spake. 
So  many  greedy  looks  of  young  and  old 
Through  casements  darted  their  desiring  eyes 
Upon  his  visage.  Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  v.  2. 

Hee  is  greedy  of  great  acquaintance  and  many,  and 
thinkes  it  no  small  aduancement  to  rise  to  bee  knowne. 
Bp.  Earle,  Micro-cosmographie,  A  Forward  Bold  Man. 
The  greedy  sight  might  there  devour  the  gold 
Of  glittering  arms,  too  dazzling  to  behold. 

Dryden,  Pal.  and  Arc,  iii.  460. 
=S;n.  Insatiate,  insatiable,  rapacious,  gluttonous. 

greedy-gut,  greedy-guts  (gre'di-gut,  -guts), «. 
A  greedy  person;  a  glutton;  a  belly-god.  [Vul- 
gar.] 

Whence  comes  it,  that  so  little 
Fresh  water,  fodder,  meat,  and  other  victuall. 
Should  serve  so  long  so  many  a  greedy.gut  f 

Sylvester,  tr,  of  Du  Bartaa. 

g:ee-gree,  n.  See  gri-gri^. 
reek  (grek),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  Greek,  Grek,  pi. 
Grekes,  Greckes,  <  AS.  Grecas,  Gredcas,  some- 
times Crecas,  pi.  (the  nom.  sing.  Gree,  Orec  be- 
ing scarcely  used),  =  D.  Griek  =  MLG.  Greke 
=  OHG.  Chreh,  Chreah,  Kriah,  Chriech,  also 
Kriecho,  MHG.  Krieche,  G.  Grieche  =  Dan. 
Grcek-er  =  Sw.  Grek  =  G-oth.  Kreks,  n.  (cf .  ME. 
Grew,  Greu,  <  OF.  Greu,  Griu  (see  Greiufi) ;  F. 
Gree,  m.,  Grecque,  t.,  =  Sp.  Griego,  Greco  =  Pg. 
Grego  =  It.  Greco),  <  L.  Grcecus,  h.  and  a.,  <  6r. 
TpatKdg,  pi.  Tpaucoi,  a  Greek,  an  old  name,  wMoh 
gave  way,  among  the  Greeks  themselves,  to  the 
name  "MTtTiT/veg,  Hellenes,  but  remained  as  their 
designation  in  Latin.  The  origin  of  the  name 
is  unknown.  Prom  the  same  ult.  source,  be- 
sides Grecian,  Grecism,  etc.,  and  the  ME.  Grew 
and  Gregeis,  Gregois,  Greek,  come  also  grego, 
grecco,  gregs,  galligaskins,  gaskins.]  I.  n.  1. 
(a)  A  member  of  the  ancient  Greek  race,  one 
of  the  chief  factors  in  the  history  of  civiliza- 
tion, inhabiting  the  territory  of  (jrreece,  com- 
prising part  of  the  southeastern  peninsula  of 
Europe  and  the  adjoining  islands,  and  also  ex- 
tensive regions  on  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor, 
Sicily,  southern  Italy  (Magna  Grsecia),  etc.  Asa 
result  of  the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great,  mauypaits 
of  western  Asia,  Egypt^  etc.,  became  partly  Bellemzed. 
The  true  Greeks,  or  Hellenes,  consisted  only  of  the  Dorl- 
an^  ^olians,  lonians,  and  Achseans ;  but  the  name  Greeks, 
in  its  widest  sense,  includes  many  peoples  of  dilferent 
stock,  as  the  Macedonians,  Epirotes,  Acamanians,  etc. 
(6)  A  member  of  the  modem  Greek  race,  which 
has  descended,  with  more  or  less  fore^  ad- 
mixture, from  the  ancient  race;  especially,  a 
subject  of  the  modem  kingdom  of  Greece. — 2. 
The  language  spoken  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Greece  or  by  persons  of  the  Grreek  race.  Greek  is 
a  branch  of  the  great  Indo-European  family  of  languages, 
being  thus  ultimately  akin  to  English.  Ancient  Greek 
comprised  a  large  number  of  dialects  spoken  in  Greece 
proper,  and  on  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  adjacent 
islands,  as  well  as  in  the  numerous  colonies  of  Greeks 
along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  seas, 
from  Syria  and  Egypt  to  Italy^  Sicily,  and  Spain.  Of  these 
dialects,  four  are  usually  distmguished  as  having  received 
literary  cultivation,  namely,  Ionic,  Doric,  ^xAic,  and  Attic 
The  Old  Ionic  appears  in  the  Homeric  poems  ^ence  also 
called  Epic) ;  the  New  Ionic  in  the  histories  of  Herodotus. 
The  Doric  includes  a  number  of  different  dialects  usually 
characterized  as  "rough"  or  "broad,"  as  contrasted  with 
Attic  or  Ionic,  namely,  Dorian,  Laconian,  Corinthian, 
Megarian,  Delphian,  Rhodian,  Cretan,  Cyrenian,  Syracn- 
aan,  etc.,  literary  remains  being  scant  (Theocritus,  etc). 
MoWs  includes  Lesbian,  Bceotian,  Thessalian,  etc,  also 
with  scant  literary  remains  (Pindar,  Alcseus,  Sappho,  etc). 
Doric  and  ^olic  are  made  to  include  many  other  dialects 
loosely  classified  under  these  names.  The  Attic,  the  dia- 
lect of  Athens,  became  the  standard  literary  tongue  of 
Greece,  and  contains  nearly  the  whole  of  Greek  literature. 
In  its  later  form,  as  the  common  dialect^  it  became  the 
general  language  of  the  Greek  peoples.  A%  the  common 
speech  at  Alexandria  and  in  Palestine,  it  was  the  language 
in  which  the  Old  Testament  became  current  (the  Septua- 
gint),  and  in  which  the  New  Testament  was  written.  It 
continued,  with  slight  changes,  to  be  the  literary  lan- 
guage of  the  Greek  world  until  the  fall  of  the  Eastern 
Empire;  and  the  popular  spoken  form,  with  profound  in- 
ternal changes,  has  continued  to  the  present  day,  being 
now  the  standard  language  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Greece, 
and  showing  a  strong  tendency,  under  the  fostering  care 
of  patriotic  scholars  and  teachers,  to  resume  the  external 
forms  of  the  ancient  Greek.  (See  Bomuic.)  The  Greek 
language  is  embodied  in  a  literature  of  extraord|nary,van- 
ety,  extent,  and  permanent  interest^  comprising  works 
which  take  the  first  rank  in  nearly  all  the  forms  of  liter- 
ary art)  and  have  been  the  accepted  models  of  Roman  and 
modem  literature.  The  language  is  highly  synthetic,  hav- 
ing an  unlimited  facility  of  derivation  and  composition; 
and  by  reason  of  this  characteristic,  and  of  its  richness  in 
idiomatic  particles  and  condensed  forms  of  expression,  it 
lends  itself  to  all  the  forms  of  literary  art.  Its  vocabulOT 
is  extremely  copious,  and  has  been  drawn  upon  freely  oy 
the  Latin  and  by  modem  tongues,  being  now,  with  tne 
Latin,  the  accepted  storehouse  from  which  the  new  terms 
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needed  by  modern  science  are  generally  derived.  To- 
gether witli  Latin,  tlie  Greeli  language  bas  long  formed 
ttie  accepted  basis  of  a  scholarly  education.  Modem  in- 
terest in  its  study  dates  from  the  fifteenth  century,  when 
the  Turkish  inroads  upon  the  Byzantine  empire,  and  par- 
ticularly the  conquest  of  Constantinople  in  1463,  caused 
the  permanent  settlement  of  many  Greek  scholars  in  Italy, 
and  hence  influenced  profoundly  the  development  of  the 
Kenaiasance.  (See  Henaisecmee.')  Greek  is  divided  chron- 
ologically, in  the  etymologies  of  this  v^ork,  into  Greek 
proper  (Gr.),  ancient  or  classical  Greek  to  about  the  year 
A.  1).  200 ;  late  Greek  (LOr.),  from  that  time  till  about  A. 
D.  600 ;  middle  Greek  (MGr.),  till  about  A.  D.  1600 ;  and 
irwdern  or  newGreek  (NGr.),  since  that  date ;  these  periods 
corresponding  to  similar  periods  of  Latin.  (See  Latin.) 
Middle  and  New  Greek  arc  also  called  Somaie.  Greek  is 
usually  printed  in  type  imitated  from  the  forms  of  letters 
used  in  the  later  manuscripts.  The  most  ancient  manu- 
scripts and  the  inscriptions  exhibit  only  the  capital  or 
uncial  forms,  without  accents  and  without  separation  of 
words.  The  small  letters  are  comparatively  modern.  Since 
it  is  the  only  language  printed  in  this  dictionary  in  other 
than  Koman  letters,  the  Greek  alphabet,  with  the  Boman 
equivalents,  is  here  given : 
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tendency  of  Greek  art.  Other  illustrations,  referring  to 
all  depigments  of  this  art,  will  be  found  throughout  this 
work.  See  jEginetan  (sculptures),  archaic,  Erechtheum, 
figurine  (Tanagra),  Hellenic,  marbles  (Elgin  and  Perga- 


Form.       Equivalent. 

Name. 

Form. 

Equivalen 

.    Name. 

A    o       a 

Alpha 

N     X 

n 

Nu 

B    ^       b 

Beta 

B    J 

X 

Xi 

r    y      g 

Gamma 

0     0 

0  (short) 

Omicron 

AS       d 

Delta 

n    ,r 

p 

Pi 

E    e      e  (short) 

Epsilon 

p  p 

r 

Hho 

Z    i      z 

Zeta 

2      0-,9 

s 

Sigma 

H   ij       e  (long) 

Eta 

T     T 

t 

Tau 

e    «,.»  th 

Iheta 

Y     V 

u 

Upsilon 

I     I       i 

Iota 

*     ^ 

ph 

K    K      k  or  hard 

3  Eappa 
Lambda 

X    X 

oh 

Chi 

A    K      1 

*  V 

ps 

Psi 

M  ji      m 

Mu 

a  oi 

o  (long) 

Omega. 

Often  abbreviated  Or. 

And  at  the  seyd  Corfona  they  speke  all  Greke  and  be 
Orekes  in  Dede.    Torldngtan,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  17. 

While  the  Latin  trains  us  to  be  good  grammarians,  the 
Greek  elevates  us  to  the  highest  dignity  of  manhood,  by 
making  us  acute  and  powerful  thinkers. 

G.  P.  Ma/rsh,  Lects.  on  Eng.  Lang.,  iv. 

3.  Any  language  of  which,  one  is  ignorant; 
Tinmeaning  words;  nuintelligible  jargon:  in  al- 
lusion to  the  proverbial  remoteness  of  Greek 
from  ordinary  knowledge,  and  usually  with  spe- 
cial allusion  to  the  imfamiliar  characters  in 
which  it  is  printed.     [Colloq.] 

She  was  speaking  French,  which,  of  course,  was  Greek 
to  the  bobby.  The  Century,  XXXII.  564. 

4.  A  cunning  knave ;  a  rogue ;  an  adventurer. 
[Allusive,  or  mere  slang.] 

I  prithee,  foolish  Greek,  depart  from  me ; 
There's  money  for  thee ;  if  you  tarry  longer) 
I  shall  give  worse  payment.        Shak.,  T.  Is.,  iv.  1. 
He  was  an  adventurer,  a  pauper,  a  blackleg,  a  regular 
Greek.  Thackeray,  Newoomes,  xxxvi. 

5.  In  entom.,  the  English  equivalent  of  AcM- 
vus,  a  name  given  by  Linnaeus  to  certain  long- 
winged  butterflies  of  his  group  Equites,  most  of 
which  are  now  included  in  the  genus  Fapilio. 
They  were  distinguished  from  the  Trojans  by 
not  having  crimson  spots  on  the  wings  and 

breast.    See  Trojan As  merry  as  a  Greek.   See 

•merry  Greek. — Merry  Greek,  a  jovial  fellow;  a  jolly, 
jesting  person :  in  allusion  to  the  light,  careless  temper 
ascribed  to  the  Greeks,  and  usually  with  reference  to  the 
proverb  "as  merry  as  a  Greek,"  which  was  confused  with 
a  similar  proverb, '  'as  merry  as  a  grig,"  of  different  origin. 
&QQgrigl. 

Pan.  I  swear  to  you,  I  think  Helen  loves  him  better 
than  Paris. 
Cres.  Then  she's  a  merry  Greek  indeed. 

Shak.,  T.  and  C,  i  2. 

Go  home,  and  tell  the  merry  Greeks  that  sent  you. 

Ilium  shall  bum.  Fletcher,  Tamer  Tamed,  ii.  2. 

Amrlan  [F.J,  a  good  fellow,  a  mad  companion,  a  merie 

Greek,  sound  drunkard.  Cotgrave. 

A  true  Trojan,  and  a  mad  merry  grig,  though  no  Greek. 

Barn.  Jour.  (1820),  i.  64.    (Narea.) 

II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Greece  or  the 

Greeks;  Grecian;  Hellenic Greek  art,  the  art 

developed  in  ancient  Greek  lands,  and  of  which  the  ar- 
tists of  Athens  were  the  highest  exponents.  It  was  early 
modified  by  the  imitation  of  foreign  models,  chiefly  Ori- 
ental and  Egyptian,  and  reached  its  highest  perfection  in 
the  fifth  century  B.  0.  Among  its  salient  qualities  are  origi- 
nality, vigor,  truth,  wise  moderation, 
and  self-restraintj  together  with  the 
ever-present  love  of  beauty  and  ha- 
tred of  excess,  the  delicacy  of  percep- 
tion and  cult  of  pure  Intelligence,  char- 
acteristic of  the  Greek  race,  from  which, 
however,  a  keen  appreciation  of  the 
practical  is  never  absent.  The  progress 
of  Greek  art  can  most  consecutively  be 
followed  in  the  minor  art  of  vase-paint- 
ing. The  most  ancient  Greek  pottery, 
that  of  Hissarlik  (Troy),  presents  no  ob- 
vious Greek  character.  The  related  ware 
of  the  island  of  Thera,  which  can  safely 
be  dated  as  earlier  than  1600  B.  c,  shows 
in  its  decoration  the  awakening  of  the 
Greek  spirit,  which  becomes  more  and 
more  accentuated,  and  at  the  same  time 
shows  the  effects  of  foreign  intercourse, 

in  the  oldest  vases  of  other  iEgean  is- 

.  cense,  about   laoo    jj,n,jg  of  Mycenoe,  Corinth,  and  Attica. 
^•'=-  Vase-painting  was  finally  abandoned 

about  200  B.  0.  A  few  figures,  from  vaaes  that  can  be 
closely  dated,  are  given  to  indicate  the  general  course  and 
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appeared,  and  in  vase-paintings.  Baked  bricks  are  rare 
or  not  found  in  truly  Greek  work,  unless  possibly  in  pre- 
historic times.  Much  use,  however,  was  made  of  unbumed 
brick,  even  at  a  comparatively  late  date,  and  considerable 
remains  of  such  work  have  been  found  at  Olympia,  at  Eleu- 
sis,  and  elsewhere.    The  marble  buildings  of  the  period 


Bride  and  Bridegroom,  from  an 
Attic  vase  of  about  430  B.C. 


From  vase  of  My- 


T,  Arcliaic  Athena,  from  a  red-figured  cup  by  Euplironios;  about  480 
B.C.    2,  from  a  vase  of  al)out33o  B.  C. 

mene),  Phidian,  vases  (ijfreek),  etc.  (a)  Greek  pai/nti/ng, 
from  the  fame  in  antiquity  of  such  artists  as  Polygno- 
tus,  Zeuxis,  Apelles,  Parrhasius,  cannot  have  been  behind 
its  fellow-arts ;  but  all  the  originals  have  perished,  and 
the  materials  for  study  in- 
clude little  more  than  the 
pale  refiections  afforded 
By  Pompeiian  and  other 
Eoman  wall-paintings,  by 
some  frescoed  tombs  in 
Italy,  Greece,  and  the 
Crimea,  and  by  one  or 
two  painted  sarcopha^  of 
Etruria  and  of  Asia  Minor. 
(6)  Greek  sculpture  devel- 
oped comparatively  late, 
but  by  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  century  B.  0.  it 
had  gained  a  position  on  a 
par  with  that  of  architec- 
ture. The  earliest  Greek 
sculpture  was  in  wood  (see 
xoanorC) ;  all  examples  of 
it  have  perished.  Later, 
this  was  imitated  in 
stone  (of  which  an  Ar- 
temis of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury B.  0.,  found  at  Delos, 
is  a  good  specimen)  and  in 
bronze,  the  first  use  of  the  latter  material  being  ascribed 
to  the  artists  of  Chios  and  Samos.  In  the  latter  half  of 
the  sixth  century  were  produced  the  beautiful  painted 
archaic  statues  which,-until  they  were  unearthed  during 
the  last  decade,  remained 
buried  on  the  Athenian  Acro- 
polis from  the  time  of  their 
entombment  during  the  im- 
provements which  followed 
the  Persian  wars.  (See  ar- 
chaic.)  The  .^ginetan  mar- 
bles (see  .^ginetan)  of  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury mark  the  last  period  of 
the  archaic.  The  remainder 
of  the  fifth  century  was  the 
period  of  Ph'dias  (see  ethos, 
2)  and  the  artists  grouped 
about  his  name,  as  Myron  and 
Polycletus.  In  the  follow- 
ing century  majesty  and  the 
lofty  ideal  gave  place  to  a 
more  individual  and  intimate 
quality  (pathos)  and  to  grace, 
of  which  Praxiteles  was  the 
most  prominent  exponent^ 
with  Scopas  and  others  hard- 
ly less  famous.  The  abun- 
dant and  charming  Greek 
terra-cottas  throw  a  side 
light  on  Greek  sculpture  akin 
to  that  supplied  by  painted 
vases  for  the  study  of  Greek 
painting,  (e)  The  architec- 
ture of  the  Greeks  was  de- 
Greek  Sculpture.— Hermes  and  veloped  from  a  primitive 
the  mfant  Bacchus,  by  Praxlte-    f       "Ij  incloanre  in  wood  or 

les.   Found  at  Olympia,  1877.       irameu  incioBure  m  woou  or 
'  rough  stones,  with  a  sloped 

roof  to  shed  the  rain.  As  fully  developed  it  implies  the 
presence  of  columns,  both  as  supports  and  for  ornament, 
in  a  system  of  lintel  construction  (see  entablature),  or  ver- 
tical resistance  to  superimposed  weight.  The  arch  was 
known  to  the  Greeks,  but  was  practically  never  employed 
by  them  where  it  could  be  seen.  The  most  typical  pro- 
duction of  Greek  architecture  is  the  peripteros,  or  tem- 
ple of  which  the  cella  is  entirely  inclosed  by  ranges  of 
columns  supporting  a  low  gabled  roof.  The  normal 
plan  of  such  buildings  is  rectangular,  the  length  being 
slightly  more  than  twice  the  breadth;  but  the  exigencies 
of  special  use  or  of  the  nature  of  the  site  often  led  to  wide 
deviations  from  the  type,  aa  in  the  Erechtheum  at  Athens ; 
and  circular  buildings  of  various  kinds  were  not  uncom- 
mon. The  idea  of  the  column  was  probably  imported 
from  Egypt  (Doric)  and  from  Assyria  (Ionic),  as  were  many 
motives  of  decoration,  as  the  fret,  and  the  anthemion, 
which  was  derived  in  direct  line,  though  transformed, 
from  the  lotus-blossom.  (Eor  the  Greek  orders,  the  Do- 
ric, Ionic,  and  Corinthian,  see  these  words.)  Greek  archi- 
tecture found  its  highest  expression  in  stone,  particular- 
ly in  marble.  The  structures  in  wood  have,  of  course, 
perished,  and  must  be  studied  from  allusions  in  litera- 
ture and  inscriptions,  from  certain  details  of  stone  build- 
ings, and  such  remains  as  the  terra-cotta  copings  of  some 
Athenian  tombs,  of  which  the  edicules  in  wood  have  dis- 


Greelc  Architecture.— The  Parthenon  at  Athens,  from  the  northwest. 

of  perfection,  simple  and  imposing  in  their  general  com- 
position, were  enriched  with  statuary  and  sculptured  orna- 
ment and  brilliantly  colored  (see  polychro7ny  in  architec- 
ture, under  polychromy)  to  bring  out  all  their  details  with 
full  effect  in  the  clear  air  of  the  Mediterranean.  Until 
Macedonian  preponderance  had  vitiated  the  ideals  of  in- 
dependent Greece,  all  this  magnificence  of  art  was  re- 
served for  the  glory  of  the  gods  and  the  public  buildings  of 
the  state.  Luxury  in  private  life  was  not  approved,  private 
houses  being  small  and  plain.  See  masonry  (Greek). — 
Greek  Cillircll,  the  church  of  thecountries  formerly  com- 
prised in  theGreek,  Greco-Roman,  or  Eastern  (Roman)  Em- 
pire, and  of  countries  evangelized  from  it,  as  Russia;  the 
church,  or  group  of  local  and  national  Oriental  churches,  in 
communion  or  doctrinal  agreement  with  the  Greek  patri- 
archal see  of  Constantinople.  It  is  also  called  the  Eastern 
Church,  in  distinction  from  the  Western,  the  Latin,  or  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church.  The  full  ofBcial  title  of  the  Greek 
Church  is  the  Holy  Orthodox  Catholie  Apostolic  Oriental 
Church,  (^ee  Catholic,  a.,  3  (c).)  The  epithet  OrtAodoa:  ia 
that  most  frequently  used  for  the  Greek  or  Eastern  Church- 
The  estrangement  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches, 
culminating  finally  in  the  Great  Schism,  stands  histori- 
cally in  close  connection  with  the  division  of  the  Roman 
Empire  into  an  Eastern  and  a  Western  Empire,  with  the 
growing  power  of  the  see  of  the  new  Roman  capital,  Con- 
stantinople or  New  Rome,  the  increasing  rivalry  between 
the  see  of  Old  Rome  and  that  of  New  Rome,  the  insertion 
by  the  Latin  Church  of  the  filioque  (see  Filioque)  in  the 
Nicene  Creed,  the  question  of  the  ecclesiastical  allegiance 
of  the  Bulgarians,  and  of  the  papal  supremacy.  Eastern 
Hlyricum,  including  Greece,  with  the  chief  see  at  Thea- 
salonica,  which  had  belonged  to  the  Roman  patriarchate, 
remained  with  the  Eastern  Church.  Before  the  ninth  cen- 
tury there  had  been  temporary  suspensions  of  communion 
betweenthe  Roman  Church  and  theEast.  The  Great  Schism 
began,  however,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  ninth  century,  the 
principal  doctrinal  difficulty  relating  to  the  Filioque.  The 
immediate  occasion  of  suspension  of  communion  was  the 
intrusion  by  the  emperor  Michael  III.,  in  A.  D.  867,  of 
the  learned  Photlus  into  the  see  of  Constantinople  instead 
of  Ignatius,  at  that  time  patriarch.  The  Roman  see  as- 
serted jurisdiction  in  the  matter  as  possessing  supreme 
power,  and  mutual  charges  of  false  doctrine  and  excom- 
munications followed;  but  Photius  was  finally  acknow- 
ledged at  Rome  as  patriarch.  The  final  division  was  that 
between  Pope  Leo  IX.  and  the  patriarch  Michael  Ceru- 
larius,  in  A.  T>.  1064,  since  which  time  Roman  Catholics 
regard  the  Greeks  or  Easterns  as  cut  off  from  the  Catholic 
Church;  the  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  claim  that  they 
have  remained  faithful  to  the  catholic  creed  and  ancient 
usages.  The  Greek  Church  is  the  dominant  form  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  the  archipelago  with 
the  opposite  coast  and  Cyprus,  in  European  Turkey  among 
both  Slavs  and  Greeks,  in  part  of  Austria  and  Hungary, 
throughout  the  Russian  empire,  and  in  Rumania,  Bulgaria, 
Servia,  and  Montenegro.  In  most  of  these  countries  the 
church  authorities  are  independent  of  the  patriarch  at  Con- 
stantinople. It  acknowledges  the  first  seven  ecumenical 
councils.  The  doctrine  of  the  Greek  and  that  of  the  West- 
ern Church  with  regard  to  the  Trinity,  apart  from  the 
question  of  the  jilioque  and  double  procession,  and  that 
with  regard  to  the  person  of  Christ,  are  the  same.  Bap- 
tism is  regularly  conferred  on  infants  with  trine  im- 
mersion. Confiiraation  follows  immediately  upon  bap- 
tism. Communion  is  given  in  both  kinds,  and  to  infants 
as  well  as  adults.  The  offices  of  bishop,  priest,  and  deacon 
are  regarded  as  the  three  "necessary  degree8"of  orders. 
The  highest  officers  of  the  church  are  the  four  patriarchs 
of  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem, 
and  the  Russian  Holy  Governing  Synod.  Honor  is  paid 
to  relics  as  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  ordinary 
secular  clergy  can  marry  before  ordination,  but  their  wives 
must  have  been  previously  single,  and  they  cannot  re- 
marry. Only  the  monastic  clergy  are  advanced  to  the 
episcopate  and  other  offices.  The  liturgical  language  is 
not  absolutely  fixed :  in  Greek-speaking  communities  it  is 
Greek;  in  Slavonic  communities,  not  Russian,  but  the  an- 
cient language  known  as  Ecclesiastical  Slavonic  or  Old 
Bulgarian. — Greek  cross.  See  cross^. — Greek  embroi- 
dery, fancy  work  executed  by  sewing  upon  a  background 
pieces  of  colored  cloth,  silk,  etc.,  and  embroidering  the 
edges  of  these  and  the  background  between  them  with 
chain-stitch  and  other  ornamental  stitches. — Greek  fire. 
Secure.— Greek  key-pattern,  a  meander.— Greek  lyre. 
See  ij/re.— Greek  modes.  See  mode.— Greek  par- 
tridge. See  partrMflre.— Greek  point-lace.  Beelace.— 
Greek  sculpture.  See  Greek  art  (61.— On  or  at  the 
Greek  calends.    See  calends. 
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Greekt  (grek),  v.  i.  [<  &reei-,  a.]  To  imitate 
the  Greeks:  with  an  indefinite  it. 

Those  were  prouerbially  said  to  Greeke  it  that  quaft  in 
that  fashion.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  79. 

Greekess  (gre'kes),  n  [<  Greek  +  -ess.]  A 
female  Greek.     [Rare.] 

Greekish  (gre'kish),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
Grekish,  Grekysh;  <  ME.  G-rekissch,  Grickiscli, 
Grekisc,  <  AS.  Grecisc,  Greecisc,  Crecisc  _(=  D. 
Grieksch  =  MLG.  Grekesch  =  OHG.  Crehhisc, 
MHG.  Kriechiscli,  G.  Griechisch  =  Sw.  GreUsk 
=  Dan.  Grcesk),  <  Grec,  Greek,  +  -isc,  E:  -ishi.] 
If.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Greece ;  Greek. 

In  ower  way  home  wardys,  ij  myle  from  .Therusalem, 
we  com  vnto  a  cloyster  of  CrreftAJ/smonkes,  whose  chyrche 
ys  of  the  holy  crosse. 

Torkiv^tixn,  Diarie  of  Eng.  Travell,  p.  51. 
Venerable  Nestor  .  .  .  knit  all  the  Greekish  ears 
To  his  experienced  tongue.         Shak.,  T.  and  C,  i.  3. 

2.  Of  a  Greek  character  or  quality;  somewhat 
Greek. 
A  strange  and  grekysh  kind  of  writing. 

Ascham-,  The  Scholemasterj  p.  157. 

GreeMsm  (gre'kizm),  n.  [<  Greek  +  -ism.'] 
Same  as  Grecism.     [Kare.] 

Greekize  (gre'kiz),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  Greekized, 
ppr.  Greekhing.  [<  Greek  +  -ize.2  Same  as  Gre- 
eize.     [Rare.] 

The  earliest  writers  of  France  had  modelled  their  taste 
by  the  Greek,  .  .  .  [and,]  imbued  with  Attic  literature, 
Greekized  the  French  idiom  by  their  compounds,  their 
novel  terms,  and  their  sonorous  periphrases. 

/.  D'lsraeli,  Amen,  of  Lit.,  I.  153. 

Greekling  (grek'ling),  n.  [<  Chreek  +  -Ung^.] 
A  little  or  insignificant  Greek  or  Grecian. 

Which  of  the  Greeklings  durst  ever  give  precepts  to  De- 
mosthenes? B.  Jonson,  Discoveries. 

"Ake"  also  is  restored  and  "ache"  turned  over  to  the 
Greeklings.  F.  A.  March,  Spelling  Eeform,  p.  25. 

greeni  (gren),  a.  and  n.  [<  ME.  grene,  <  AS. 
grene,  ONorth.  groene,  earliest  form  groeni  = 
OS.  groni  =  OPries.  grene  =  D.  groen  =  MLG'. 
grone,  LG.  gron  =  OHG.  gruoni,  MHG.  griiene, 
G.  griin,  dial,  grun  =  Icel.  grcenn  (for  *groenn) 
=  Sw.  Dan.  gron,  green ;  with  formative  -ni,  < 
AS.  growan,  E.  grow,  etc. :  see  grow.  To  the 
dame  root  belong  prob.  grass  and  perhaps  gorse. 
The  words  yellow  and  gold,  which  are  sometimes 
said  to  be  nit.  akin  to  green,  belong  to  a  diifer- 
ent  root.]  I.  a.  1.  Of  the  color  of  ordinary  fo- 
liage, or  of  unripe  vegetation  generally ;  ver- 
dant.    See  H.,  1. 

Grene  as  the  gres  &  grener  hit  semed. 
Then  grene  aumayl  on  golde  lowande  brygter. 
Sir  Qawayne  and  the  Greffn  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  235. 
Thei  seye  that  it  [an  oak-tree]  hathe  ben  there  sithe  the 
heginnynge  of  the  World,  and  was  sumtyme  grene,  and 
bare  leves.  Mandevilla,  Travels,  p.  68. 

Only  one  true  green  colouring  matter  occurs  in  nature, 
viz.,  chlorophyll,  the  substance  to  which  the  green  colour 
of  leaves  is  owing.  .  .  .  Another  green  colouring  matter, 
derived  from  different  species  of  Hhamnus,  has  been  de- 
scribed under  the  name  of  Chinese  Green. 

Ure,  Diet.,  I.  897. 
The  sr«e»s-coloured  manganates  show  a  continuous  ab- 
sorption at  the  two  ends  of  the  spectrum,  transmitting  in 
concentrated  solutions  almost  exclusively  the  green  part 
of  the  spectrum.  Sneyc.  Brit,  XXII.  377. 

Hence  —  2.  Unripe ;  immature ;  not  fully  de- 
veloped or  perfected  in  growth  or  condition : 
as  applied  to  meat,  fresh ;  to  wood,  not  dried  or 
seasoned;  to  bricks  and  pottery,  not  fired,  etc. 
And  many  flowte  and  liltyng  home. 
And  pipes  made  of  grene  come. 

Chawier,  House  of  Fame,  L  1224. 
The  spring  is  near,  when  green  geese  are  a-breeding. 

Shak.,  L.  1.  L.,  i.  1. 
It  strengthens  digestion,  excludes  surfeits,  fevers,  and 
physic :  which  green  wines  of  any  kind  can't  do. 

Steele,  Spectator,  No.  264. 
We  enter'd  on  the  boards :  and  "Now,"  she  cried, 
"Ye  are  green  wood,  see  ye  warp  not." 

Tennyson,  Princess,  iL 

The  term  [bricks]  is  also  applied  to  tho  moulded  clay 

in  its  crude  and  nnburaed  condition,  in  which  state  the 

bricks  are  said  to  be  green.  O.  T.  Dams,  Bricks,  etc.,  p.  64. 

3.  Immature  with  respect  to  age  or  judgment; 
raw;  unskilled;  easily  imposed  upon. 

A  man  must  be  very  green,  indeed,  to  stand  this  for  two 
seasons.  Disraeli,  Young  Duke,  iil.  7. 

'■  Wiat's  singing?"  said  Tom.  .  .  .  "Well,  you  are  joUy 
^rwji,"  answered  his  friend.  .  .  .  "  Why,  the  last  six  Sat- 
urdays of  every  half,  we  sing  of  course." 

T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby,  i.  6. 
A  sailor  has  a  peculiar  cut  to  his  clothes,  and  a  way  of 
wearing  them  which  a  green  hand  can  never  get. 

R.  H.  Dan^,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  2. 

4.  Due  to  or  manifesting  immaturity;  proceed- 
ing from  want  of  knowledge  or  judgment. 

O,  my  lord. 
You  are  too  wise  in  years,  too  fnll  of  counsel. 
For  my  green  inexperience.         F(yrd,  Fancies,  iii.  3. 
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It  shew'd  but  green  practice  in  the  lawes  of  discreet 
Rhethorique  to  blurt  upon  the  eares  of  a  judicious  Par- 
liament with  such  a  presumptuous  and  over-weening 
Proem.  MiZton,  On  Def.  of  Humb.  Remonst. 

5.  New;  fresh;  recent:  as,  a  green  wound;  a 
green  hide. 

But  were  thy  yeares  greeiu,  as  now  bene  myne. 
To  other  delights  they  would  enciine. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  February. 
Though  yet  of  Hamlet  our  dear  brother's  death 
The  memory  be  green.  Shak.,  Hamlet,  i,  2. 

Perhaps  good  counsel, 
Applied  while  his  despair  is  green,  may  cure  him. 

Shirley,  Hyde  Park,  v.  1. 

6.  Pull  of  life  and  vigor;  fresh  and  vigorous; 
flourishing;  undeoayed. 

By  difE'rent  Management,  engage 
The  Man  in  Years,  and  Youth  of  greener  Age. 

Congreve,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Art  of  Love. 
To  whom  the  monk :  .  .  .  "I  trust 
We  are  green  in  Heaven's  eyes ;  but  here  too  much 
We  moulder —  as  to  things  without,  I  mean." 

Tennyson,  Holy  Grail. 

7.  Pale;  sickly;  wan;  of  a  greenish-pale  color. 

Hath  it  slept  since? 
And  wakes  it  now,  to  look  so  green  and  pale 
At  what  it  did  so  freely?  Shak.,  Macbeth,  i.  7. 

8.  Characterized  by  the  presence  of  verdure : 
as,  a  green  winter. 

A  green  Christmas  makes  a  fat  kirkyard.      Old  proverb. 

In  the  pits 
Which  some  green  Christmas  crams  with  weary  bones. 
Tennyson,  Early  Sonnets,  ix. 

A  green  eye,  fallow,  horse.  See  the  nouns.— Board, 
of  Green  Clotll.  See  cloth  and  green^loth.—Green'bait, 
fresh  bait,  not  salted. — Green  toeer.  See  beeri. — Green 
bice,  a  pigment  consisting  of  the  hydrated  oxid  of  copper. 
It  is  now  seldom  used,  and  is  very  undesirable  as  a  color. 
Also  called  green  verditer,  Bremen  green,  Mrlau  green. — 
Green  cheese,  (a)  Cream-cheese,  which  has  to  be  eaten 
when  fresh;  unripe  cheese.  Children  are  (or  were)  some- 
times told  that  "  the  moon  is  made  of  green  cheese  " ;  and 
this  statement,  or  the  supposed  belief  in  it,  is  often  re- 
ferred to  as  typical  of  any  great  absurdity. 

To  make  one  swallow  a  gudgeon,  or  beleeve  a  lie,  and 
that  the  moone  is  made  of  greene-cheese.        Florio,  p.  73. 
He  made  an  instrument  to  know 
If  the  moon  shine  at  full  or  no ;  .  .  . 
Tell  what  her  d'ameter  to  an  inch  is. 
And  prove  that  she's  not  made  of  green  cheese. 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  II.  iiL  260. 
(&)  Same  as  sage  cheese  (which  see,  under  cheese^). — Green 
cloth,  green  table,  a  gaming-table ;  the  board  at  which 
gamblers  play  with  cards  and  dice:  so  called  because 
usually  covered  with  a  green  cloth. 

The  veteran  calls  up  two  Brothers  of  the  Green  Cloth 

competent  to  act  as  umpires ;  and  three  minutes,  fraught 

with  mortal  danger,  are  passed  in  deliberately  counting 

the  cards  as  they  lie  on  the  cloth,  and  naming  them  slowly. 

J.  W.  Palmer,  The  New  and  the  Old,  p.  183. 

His  [the  merchant's]  bales  of  dirty  indigo  are  his  dice, 
his  cards  come  up  every  year  instead  of  every  ten  min- 
utes, and  the  sea  is  his  green-table,  ...  and  yet,  forsooth, 
a  gallant  man,  who  sits  him  down  before  the  baize  and 
challenges  all  comers,  ...  is  proscribed  byyour  modern 
moral  world !  Thackeray,  Bany  Lyndon,  ix. 

Green  crab,  Qardnus  m^enas.  A  corresponding  species 
in  the  United  States  is  C.  granulatus.  See  ciit  under  Car- 
emus. — Green  crop.  See  crop. — Green  earth,  (a)  A 
variety  of  glauconite.  ^b)  Same  as  terre  verte. —  Green 
fish,  (a)  Fresh  or  undned  fish  of  any  kind  before  being 
cured  for  the  market.  (6)  A  codfish  salted  but  not  dried. 
[New  Eng.]— Green  fog,  gland,  goods,  gram,  grass- 
hopper, grease,  herring,  etc.  See  the  nouns.— Green 
grosbeak.  Same  as  greenfinch,  1. — Green  hides.  See 
ftideS. — Green  lake,  a  pigment  compounded  of  Prussian 
blue  with  some  yellow  color,  generally  a  vegetable  lake. — 
Green  land,  pasture-land.  Balliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.]  — 
Green  linnet.  Same  as  greenfinch,  1. — Green  mant,  a 
wild  man;  a  savage;  one  attired  like  a  savage.  See  the 
second  extract. 

A  dance  of  four  swans.  To  them  enter  five  greem,  men, 
upon  which  the  swans  take  wing. 

World  in  the  Moon,  an  opera  (1697). 

I  have  mentioned  some  of  the  actors  formerly  con- 
cerned in  the  pyrotechnical  shows  .  .  .  distinguished  by 
the  appellation  of  green  men ;  .  .  .  men  whimsically  at- 
tired and  disguised  with  droll  masks,  having  large  staves 
or  clubs,  headed  with  cases  of  crackers.  .  .  .  These  £rreen 
men  attended  the  pageants,  and  preceded  the  principal 
persons  in  the  procession  to  clear  the  way. 

Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  484. 

Green  Mountain  Boys,  the  soldiers  from  Vermont  in 
the  American  revolution,  first  organized  under  this  name 
by  Ethan  Allen  in  1775.— Green  Mountain  State,  the 
State  of  Vermont.— Green  pheasant,  pollack,  sand, 
sandpiper,  scrap,  etc.    See  the  nouns.— Green  smalt. 

Same  as  cobalt  green Green  Sunday,  Thursday.    See 

Sunday,  Thursday.— Giesn  turtle,  ultramarine,  etc. 
See  the  nouns. — Green  verditer.  Same  as  green  bice. — 
Green  vitriol,  iron  protosulphate.—  Green  wines.  See 
vdne.  Compare  def.  2,  above.— Green  woodpecker. 
See  Gecinus  and  woodpecker. — To  have  a  green  bon- 
nett.  See  bonnet.— To  keep  the  bones  green,  to  pre- 
serve one  in  health.    [Scotch.] 

Ye  might  aye  have  gotten  a  Sheriffdom,  or  a  Commis- 
sary-ship, amang  the  lave,  to  keep  the  banes  green. 

Scott,  St.  Ronan's  Well,  x, 

II.  n.  1.  The  color  of  ordinary  foliage ;  the 
color  seen  in  the  solar  spectrum  between  wave- 
lengths 0..511  and  0.543  micron.  According  to  the 
theory  generally  accepted  by  physicists,  the  sensation  of 
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pure  green  is  a  simple  one.  This  sensation  cannot  be  ex 
cited  alone  in  a  normal  eye ;  but  the  spectrum  at  wave 
length  0.624  micron,  if  the  light  be  very  much  reducei 
probably  excites  the  sensation  with  some  approach  to 
purity.  It  is  a  common  error  to  suppose  that  green  is  a 
mixture  of  blue  and  yellow.  This  notion  arises  from  the 
observation  that  a  mixture  of  blue  and  yellow  pigments 
generally  gives  a  green.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  the 
color  of  pigments  not  having  a  true  metallic  appearance 
is  that  of  the  light  which  they  transmit;  the  blue  nic 
ment  outs  oft"  the  yellow  rays  and  the  yellow  pigment  the 
blue  rays,  but  certain  green  rays  are  transmitted  by  botli 
But  blue  and  yellow  lights  thrown  together  upon  the  ret 
ina  excite  a  sensation  nearly  that  of  white,  which  may  in- 
cline slightly  to  green  or  to  pink  according  to  the  tinge 
of  the  colors  mixed.  Green  under  a  high  illumination  ap- 
pears  more  yellowish  (the  sensation  being  affected  by  the 
color  of  brightness),  and  darkened  appears  more  bluish' 
this  is  especially  true  of  emerald  and  yellowish  greens 
(above  all,  of  olive  greens),  and  hardly  holds  for  turquoise- 
green.  The  terms  and  phrases  below  are  the  common 
names  for  hues  of  green,  some  of  them  being  also  names 
of  pigments. 

Attir'd  in  mantles  all  the  knights  were  seen, 
That  gratify'd  the  view  with  cheerful  green. 

Dryden,  Flower  and  Leaf,  1. 849. 
The  green  of  last  summer  is  sear !         Lowell,  A  Mood. 
2.  A  grassy  plain  or  plat;  a  piece  of  ground 
covered  with  verdant  herbage. 

Generides,  for  to  sey  yow  certeyn. 

Whom  that  euer  he  mette  vppon  the  grene, 

flrom  his  sadill  he  wente  quyte  And  clene. 

Generydes  (B.  B.  T.  S.),  1.  3010. 
O'er  the  smooth  enamell'd  green.    , 

Milton,  Arcades,  1.  84. 
On  the  fli-e-lit  green  the  dance  begun. 

Whittier,  Bridal  of  Pennacook,  iv. 
8.  Specifically,  a  piece  of  grass-land  in  a  vil- 
lage or  town,  belonging  to  the  oommxmity,  be- 
ing often  a  remnant  of  ancient  c6mmon  lands, 
or,  as  is  usual  in  the  United  States,  reserved 
by  the  community  for  ornamental  purposes;  a 
small  common. 

The  village  of  Livingston  lay  at  the  junction  of  four 
streets,  or  what  had  originally  been  the  intersection  of 
two  roads,  which,  widening  at  the  centre,  and  having  then- 
angles  trimmed  off,  formed  an  extensive  common  known 
as  the  Green.  S.  Judd,  Margaret,  t  6. 

The  village  greens  which  still  exist  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  [England]  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  a  remnant  of 
old  unappropriated  common  land. 

F.  Pollock,  Land  Laws,  p.  39. 

4.  In  golf:  (a)  The  whole  links  or  golf-course. 
(6)  The  putting-green,  or  portion  of  the  links  de- 
void of  hazards  within  twenty  yards  of  a  hole.— 

5.  pi.  Presh  leaves  or  branches  of  trees  or  other 
plants ;  wreaths. 

The  fragrant  greens  I  seek,  my  brows  to  bind. 

Dryim. 
In  that  soft  season  when  descending  showers 
Call  forth  the  greens,  and  wake  the  rising  flowers. 

Pope. 

6.  pi.  The  leaves  and  stems  of  young  plants 
used  in  cookery  or  dressed  for  food,  especially 
plants  of  the  cabbage  kind,  spinach,  etc. 

Behold  the  naturalist  who  in  his  teens 
Found  six  .new  species  in  a  dish  of  greens. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  A  Modest  Bequest. 

7.  pi.  In  sugar-manuf.,  the  syrup  which  drains 
from  the  loaves.  The  last  greens,  after  three  suc- 
cessive crystallizations  of  sugar,  are  purified,  and  form  the 
golden  syrup  of  commerce. — Aldehyde  green,  a  coal-tar 
color  used  in  dyeing,  prepared  by  the  action  of  aldehyde  on 
magenta  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid ;  theblue  solution  thus 
obtained  is  poured  into  a  boiling  solution  of  sodium  hypo- 
sulphite. It  is  applicable  only  to  silk  and  wool,  and  is  now 
seldom  used,  being  replaced  by  other  aniline  greens.— Al- 
kali green,  a  coal-tar  color  used  in  dyeing,  derived  from 
diphenylamine  by  the  henzaldehyde-green  process.  It  is 
applicable  to  wool  and  silk.— Anthracene  green.  Same 
as  cerulein,  2. — Apple  green.  See  apple-green. — Baryta 
green.      Same  as  manganese  green. —  Benzaldehyde 

freen,  a  coal-tar  color  used  in  dyeing,  derived  from 
imethyl-aniline.  It  is  the  hydrochlorid  of  tetramethyl- 
diamido-triphenyl-carbinol.  It  appears  in  commerce  as 
various  salts  or  zinc  double  salts  of  the  color-base,  and  is 
sold  under  a  variety  of  names.  It  is  applicable  to  cotton, 
wool,  and  silk.    Also  called  benzol  green,  benzoyl  green,  fast 

green,solidgreen,Victoriagreen Bladder-green.  Same 

as  sap-green. — Bremen  green.  Same  as  green  bice  (which 
see,under9'recmi,a.). — Konze-green,  a  colorin  imitation 
of  antique  bronze,  or  of  the  colors  produced  on  bronze  by 
exposure  to  the  weather.  It  is  produced  chemically  upon 
brass  or  bronze  by  exposing  the  surface,  after  cleaning  and 
polishing,  to  the  action  of  acids.— Bnmswlck  green, 
copper  oxychlorid,  CU4O3CI2,  produced  commercially  by 
boiling  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  bleaching-powder.  It  is  a  light-green  powder  used 
as  a  pigment.— Cassel  green.  Same  as  manganese  green. 
—  Gasselmann's  green,  a  compound  of  copper  sulphate 
with  potassium  or  sodium  acetate.- Chinese  green,  a 
pigment  obtained  from  Bhamnus  ehlorophorus  and  Jt. 
utUis. — Chromium-green.  Same  as  chrome-green.— Co- 
balt  green,  a  permanent  green  pigment  prepared  by  pre^ 
cipitating  a  mixture  of  the  sulphates  of  zinc  and  cobalt 
w'th  sodium  carbonate  and  igniting  the  precipitate  after 
thorough  washing.  Also  called  Bimnam's  green,  zinc  green, 
Saxony  green,  and  green  smalt. —  Crystallized  green. 
Same  as  iodine  ^reeji.- Eisner's  green,  a  pigment  pre- 
pared by  precipitating  the  coloring  matter  of  yellow  oye- 
wood  with  hydrated  oxid  of  copper.  [Not  in  use.]— 
Emerald-green,  highly  chromatic  and  extraordmaruy 
luminous  green,  of  the  color  of  the  spectrum  at  wave- 
length 0.624  micron,  or  of  Sohweinfurt  green.    It  recalls 
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the  emerald  by  its  brilliancy,  but  not  by  Its  tint.  Tlie 
term  emerald-green  as  a  name  of  green  pigments  has  been 
applied  to  a  vanety  of  compounds,  but  the  one  in  general 
use,  at  least  in  the  United  States,  is  the  aceto-Msenite 
of  copper,  usually  known  as  Paris  green.  Also  called 
Pamnetier  green,  MatthUu-Plesey  green,  and  Arnamdon 
ffreeji.— Erlaugreen.  Same  as  screen  lice  (which  see  under 
greenl,a.).—Euiyl  green,  a  dye  similar  to  benzaldehvde 
green,  being  derived  from  diethyl-anUine.  Also  called 
new  Vietmrw  green.— Fa,at  green.    Same  as  benmldehyde 

green.— FienoH  green.    Same  as  Pa/ris  green French 

Veronese  green.  Same  as  Veronese  green.— GeUert's 
green,  a  color  made  by  mixing  cobalt  blue  with  flowers 
of  zinc— Gentele'a  green,  a  pigment  prepared  by  pre- 
cipitating a  solution  of  stannate  of  soda  with  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper,  forming  a  stannate  of  copper.— Glau- 
cous green,  a  very  bluish  and  whitish  green,  paler  and 
less  blue  than  turquoise-green.-  Guignet's  green  a  pig- 
ment prepared  by  a  particular  process,  consisting  of  chro- 
mium oxid.  Itlsverypermanent,  of  a  deep  rich  green  and 
is  used  for  painting,  and  to  a  limited  extent  in  calico-print- 
ing. It  is  named  from  the  inventor  of  the  process,  which 
has  always  been  Icept  more  or  less  secret.— Guinea  green 
Helvetia  green.  Same  as  aeid-green. — Hooker's  green' 
a  mixture  of  Prussian  blue  and  gamboge,  used  by  artists 
mostly  for  water-color  painting Iodine  green,  a  coal- 
tar  color  formerly  used  for  dyeing,  consisting  oi'  the  di- 
methyl-iodide of  trimethyl-rosaniline.  Also  called  crys- 
tallized green — Light  green.  Same  as  aeid-green.— 
Lincoln  green,  a  color  formerly  much  used  in  England, 
and  dyed  with  peculiar  excellence  at  Lincoln;  hence,  the 
woolen  cloth  so  dyed,  well  Isnown  as  the  favorite  wear  of 
persons  living  in  the  woods,  as  huntsmen  and  outlaws. 

Whan  they  were  clothed  In  I/yncolne  grene. 
They  kest  away  theyr  graye. 
Ltltell  Qeste  0/  Hobyn  Bode  (Child's  BaUads,  V.  117). 

Her  huke  of  Lyneole  grene. 
It  had  been  hers  I  wene 
More  than  f ourty  yere. 

Skelton,  Elynour  Eummyng,  1.  56. 

manganese  green,  an  unstable  green  composed  of  bari- 
tun  manganate.  [Sot  in  use.]  Also  called  baryta  green, 
Cassel  green,  RoaemtreWs  ffrecK.— MattMeu-Plessy 
green.  Same  as  emerald-green.—llletbyl  green,  a  coal- 
tar  color  used  in  dyeing,  being  the  methyl  chlorid  com- 
Sound  of  methyl  violet.  It  occurs  in  commerce  as  a  zinc 
ouble  salt.  It  is  applicable  to  cotton,  wool,  and  silk. — 
Mineral  greens,  green  lakes  prepared  from  copper  sul- 
phate. These  vairy  in  shade,  have  all  the  properties  of 
Bopper-greens,  stand  weather  well,  are  little  affected  by 
light  and  air,  and  are  good  pigments  for  coarse  work. — 
llflttler's  green,  a  beautiful  emerald-green  of  French 
manufacture,  used  in  color-printing.  It  consists  of  chro- 
mium oxid  compounded  with  boracic  acid  and  water. — 
Mixed  ^eens,  greens  made  by  compounding  blue  and 
yellow  pigments.- Mountain-green.  Same  as  malachite- 
green. — Naphthol  green,  a  coal-tar  color  used  in  dyeing, 
the  iron  compound  of  nitroso-naphthol-monosulphonic 
acid.  It  is  applicable  to  wool  only. — New  Victoria 
green.  Same  as  ethyl  green.— Olive-green,  a  very  dark 
green  of  low  chroma.  The  term  was  formerly  particularly 
applied  to  a  color  almost  a  dark  gray,  but  seems  of  late 
years  to  be  generally  restricted  to  very  yellowish  greens 
of  very  low  luminosity,  the  chroma  of  which  may  be  quite 
full.— Pannetler  green.  Same  as  emerald-green. — Paris 
green,  a  pigment  composed  of  the  aceto-arsenite  of  cop- 
per. It  is  a  very  vivid  light  green,  and  is  quite  perma- 
nent, but  is  deficient  in  body.  Being  poisonous,  it  is  very 
largely  used  as  an  insecticide  to  kill  the  potato-bug  and  the 
cotton-worm.  Also  called  emerald-green,  French  green, 
mitis-green,  Schweinfu/rt  green. — Pomona  green.  Same 
as  apple-green. — Prussian  green,  an  imperfect  prussiate 
of  iron  or  Prussian  blue  in  which  the  yellow  oxid  of  iron 
predominates,  or  to  which  has  been  added  yellow  tincture 
of  French  berries.  A  better  variety  of  Prussian  green  is 
made  by  precipitating  the  prussiate  of  potash  with  cobalt 
nitrate. — Rlnman's  green.  Same  as  cobalt  green. — Ko- 
senstrehl's $reen.  Stimegamamganese  green. — Sazony 
green.  Same  as  cobalt  green. — Scheele's  green,  a  pig- 
ment composed  of  copper  arsenite  (CuHAsOs).  It  dif- 
fers from  Paris  green  in  that  it  contains  no  acetic  acid. 
— Schwelnfort  green.  Same  as  Pa/ris  green.— Sea 
green.  See«ea-;^c«m.— Solidgreen.  Same a,s  benzalds- 
hyde  ^eere.- Ulwamarine  green,  a  pigment  artificially 
prepared  in  France  and  Germany,  and  used  instead  of  the 
arsenical  greens  for  printing  upon  cotton  and  paper.-^ 
Veronese  green,  a  pigment  consisting  of  hydrated 
chromium  sesquioxid.  It  is  a  clear  bluish  green  of  great 
permanency.  Also  called  viridian. — Victoria  green. 
Same  as  benzaldehyde  green.— ZiDC  green.  Same  as  cobalt 
green.  {aeea.lBoacid-green,apple-green,botUe-green,chrome- 
green,  einnabar-green,  grass-green,  malachite-green, 
m,yrtle-green,oil-green,parrot-green,  pea-green,  sage-green, 
sap-green,  sea-green,  turquoise-green,  verdigris-green.) 
Jf  eenl  (gren),  V.  [<  ME.  grenen,  <  AS.  greniati, 
intr.,  TDeeome  green,  flourish,  =  D.  groenen  = 
MLQ-.  gronen  =  OHGr,  gruonen,  eruanen,  MHGr. 
gruonen,  G.  griinen  —  leel.  grona  =  Dan.  refl. 
gronnes  (at.  Sw.  gronska),  become  green ;  from 
the  adj.]  I.  intrans.  To  grow  or  turn  green; 
in  poetical  use,  to  Ibeeome  covered  witli  ver- 
dure; be  verdurous. 

When  spring  comes  round  again. 
By  greening  slope  and  singing  flood. 

Whittier,  Flowers  in  Winter. 

The  sweet  May  flowers  will  deck  the  mound 
Greened  in  the  April  rain. 

R.  a.  Stoddard,  Silent  Songs. 

II.  trans.  To  make  green;  give  or  impart  a 
green  color  to ;  cause  to  become  green.   [Chiefly 

poetical.] 

And  in  each  pleasing  hue 
That  greens  the  leaf,  or  through  the  blossom  glows 
With  florid  light,  his  fairest  month  array'd. 

Mallett,  Amyntor  and  Theodora. 

Great  spring  before 
Green'd  all  the  year.       Thomson,  Spring,  I.  321. 
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Nature  .  .  .  greens 

The  swamp,  where  hums  the  dropping  snipe, 

With  moss  and  braided  marish-pipe. 

Tennyson,  On  a  Mourner, 
green^t,  ».    An  obsolete  form  of  grim^. 
A  green  anoth'r  hath  for  hem  ytilde. 

Palladiiis,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  110. 
greenS  (gren),  v.  i.    [Sc,  also  grein,  grien;  <  MB. 
grenen,  var.  otgernen,  <  AS.  geornan,  long,  yearn : 
see  yearn'i:'\    To  yearn ;  long. 

There  was  he  tUl,  the  flfthen  year. 
He  green'd  for  hame  and  land. 
Mosmer  Ba/mand  (Child's  Ballads,  I.  256). 
Teugh  Johnnie,  staunch  Geordie,  an'  Walie, 
That  griens  for  the  fishes  an'  loaves. 

Burns,  Election  Ballads,  So.  2. 
greenage(gre'uaj),»i.  [<.green^  +  -age.2  Green- 
ness; greenth.     [Eare.] 

The  dried  stalks  of  last  year's  vegetation,  which  .  .  . 
are  wonderfully  effective  in  toning  down  the  dappled 
greenage  of  the  living  leaves. 

J.  O.  Wood,  Out  of  Doors,  p.  82. 
greenback  (gren'bak),  n.  1.  A  legal-tender 
note  of  the  United  States:  so  called  because 
the  back  is  printed  with  green  ink.  The  first  issue, 
of  $160,000,000,  was  authorized  by  a  law  of  February  26th, 
1862 ;  the  second,  of  the  same  amount,  by  a  law  of  July 
11th,  1862 ;  and  the  third,  also  of  $150,000,000,  by  a  law  of 
March  3d,  1863.  By  subsequent  acts  the  amount  was  some- 
what decreased,  and  an  act  of  March  ilii,  1878,  had  the 
effect  of  fixing  the  amount  then  current  (|346,681,016)  as 
the  regular  circulation. 

The  government  issued  greenbacks  not  only  to  suppress 
the  rebellion,  but  to  relieve  the  business  of  the  country,  in- 
asmuch as  business  had  been  in  an  exhausted  condition  a 
good  part  of  the  time  from  1866  to  1861. 

T.  W.  Barnes,  Thurlow  Weed,  p.  629. 

The  issue  of  United  States  notes — greenbaclcs — was  due 

to  the  exigencies  of  the  war.  N.  A.  Rev.,  CXLI.  202. 

2.  The  garfish,  Belone  vulgaris.  [Local,  Eng.] 
—  3.  The  American  golden  plover  or  golden- 
back.   Also  called  greenliead.    [Local,  U.  S.]  — 

4.  A  humming-bird  of  the  genus  JPanoplites. — 

5.  A  frog.  [Anglers'  slang.]— Greenback  party, 
a  political  party  in  the  United  States,  which  originated  m 
1874,  and  demanded  the  suppression  of  banks  of  issue,  the 
confinement  of  the  currency  to  greenbacks,  and  the  total 
or  partial  payment  of  the  debt  of  the  United  States  in  that 
currency.  It  has  sometimes  assumed  the  name  Indepen- 
dent party,  and  has  sometimes  joined  with  tlie  Labor-Re- 
form party  to  form  the  Greenback-Labor  or  N'ational  party. 

Greenbacker  (gren'bak-6r),  «.  [<  greenhack  + 
-eri.]  A  member  of  the  Greenback  party,  or 
one  who  adopts  its  principles.     [U.  S.] 

The  Greenbackers  guide  their  feet  by  the  light  of  expe- 
rience. W.  PhiUips,  S.  A.  Kev.,  CXXVII.  104. 

Hence  faithless  and  fruitless  promises  or  encouragement 
to  Greenbackers,  New  Princeton  Rev.,  V.  202. 

Greenbackism  (gren'bak-izm),  n.  [<  green- 
back +  -ism.']  The  principles  of  the  Green- 
back party. 

Interest  in  the  quarrel  with  the  South  ...  is  undoubt- 
edly declining  with  the  masses,  and  as  it  declines  they 
are  the  more  readily  led  off  into  other  fields  of  activity 
like  Greenbackism,  which  is  really  a  name  for  a  desire  for 
changes  of  all  sorts.       The  Nation,  Sept.  26, 1879,  p.  200. 

greenbane  (gren'ban),  ».  A  Scotch  form  of 
greenbone. 

green-bass  (gren'bas),  n.  A  black-bass;  any 
species  of  the  genus  Mioropterus. 

green-bearded  (gren'ber''''ded),  a.  Affected 
with  greening,  or  having  green-gill:  said  of 
oysters. 

greenben  (gren'ben),  n.  A  Scotch  form  of 
greenbone. 

greenbird  (gren'berd),  n.  Same  as  greenfinch,  1. 

greenbone  (gren''b6n),  «.  1.  The  garflsh,  Be- 
lone vulgaris :  so  called  from  the  greenish  color 
of  its  bones.  [Local,  Eng.]  — 3.  The  eel-pout, 
Zoarces  viviparus :  also  so  called  from  the  green 
color  of  its  bones.     [Local,  Eng.] 

greenbrier  (gren'bri'''er),  ■».  A  plant  of  the  ge- 
nus Smilax,  especially  S,  rotunMfolia,  a  green- 
ish-yellow climbing  plant  with  prickly  stem 
and  thick  leaves. 

green-broom  (gren'brom),  n.  The  dyers'  broom. 
Genista  tinctoria :  so  called  fronj  its  use  in  dye- 
ing green.  Also  called  greening-weed,  green- 
weed.    See  cut  under  Genista. 

green-chafer  (gren'cha"fer),  n.  A  coleopterous 
insect  of  the  genus  Agestrata. 

green-cloth  (gren'kl6th),  «.  In  England,  for- 
merly, the  counting-house  of  the  king's  house- 
hold: so  called  from  the  green  cloth  on  the  table 
at  which  the  officials  sat.  The  Board  of  the  Green- 
cloth,  composed  of  the  lord  steward  and  his  subordinates, 
have  charge  of  the  accounts  of  and  provisions  for  the 
household,  and  also  perform  certain  legal  duties.  See 
Board  of  Green  Cloth,  under  cloth. 

green-cod  (gren'kod),  n.  1.  The  eoalfish. 
[Local,  Eng.]  —  2.  A  Calif ornian  flsh  of  the 
family  Chiridce,  Ophiodon  elongatus,  sometimes 
attaining  a  length  of  3  or  4  feet,  and  highly 
ranked  as  a  food-fish.     Also  called  cod,  bas- 
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tard  cod,  buffalo-cod,  and  cultus-cod.    See  cut 
under  cultiis-cod. 

green-corn  (gren'k6m),  n.  The  string  of  egg- 
capsules  of  some  large  moUusk,  as  a  whelk,  Buc- 
Cinum.  it  is  often  brought  up  on  the  lines  in  deep-sea 
fishing,  and  is  so  called  from  some  resemblance  to  an  ear 
of  Indian  com. 
greenery  (gre'ner-i),  ».  \<.green^  + -ery.]  1. 
PI.  greeneries  (-iz).  Aplace  where  green  plants 
are  reared. — 3.  A  mass  of  green  plants  or  foli- 
age ;  the  appearance  of  color  presented  by  such 
a  mass. 

And  here  were  forests  ancient  as  the  hUls, 
Enfolding  sunny  spots  of  greenery. 

Coleridge,  Kubla  Khan. 

The  Archery  Hall,  with  an  arcade  in  front,  showed  like 

a  white  temple  against  the  greenery  on  the  northern  side. 

George  JUliot,  Daniel  Deronda,  x. 

greeney, ».    See  greeny,  3. 

green-eyed  (gren'id),  a.    1.  Having  green  eyes. 
0,  beware,  my  lord,  of  jealousy ; 
It  is  the  green-ey'd  monster,  which  doth  mock 
The  meat  it  feeds  on.  Shak.,  Othello,  iiL  3. 

3.  Figuratively,  having  the  mental  perception 
disturbed,  as  by  passion,  especially  by  jealousy ; 
seeing  all  things  discolored  or  distorted. 
How  all  the  other  passions  fieet  to  air. 
As  doubtful  thoughts,  and  rash-embrac'd  despair. 
And  shudd'ring  fear,  and  green-ey'd  jealousy. 

ShaJc.,  M.  of  v.,  iii.  2. 

greenfinch  (gren'flnch),  n.  1.  A  European 
green  grosbeak,  Coccothraustes  or  Ligurimis 
chloris :  so  called  from  its  color.  Also  called 
green  linnet,  green  grosbeak,  greenbird,  green 
olf,  and  greeny. —  2.  See  green  finch  (6),  under 
fi/nch^ — Indian  greenfinch.  Same  as  yellow  finch 
(which  see,  under  ^ncAi). 

greenfish   (gren 'flsh),  «.     1.  The  eoalfish  or 
pollack.     [Local,  Eng.] 
A  Fishmonger  that  sells  nothing  but  Cod,  or  Greenefish. 

Cotgrave. 

2.  The  bluefish,  Temnodon  saltator  or  Pomato- 
mus  saltatrix. 

In  parts  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  it  [the  bluefish, 
Pomatomicssaltatrix]i8^Tiowna8t')iegreen-fisk.  .  .  .  Blue 
merging  into  green  is  the  color. 

Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  III.  183. 

greenfly  (gren'fli),  n.;  pi.  greenflies  (-fliz).  1. 
A  bright-green  fly,  Musca  chloris.  E.  D. — 3. 
An  aphid  or  plant-louse  of  various  species :  so 
called  from  the  color.    Imp.  Diet. 

green-gill  (gren'gil),  n.  1.  Greenness  of  the 
gills  of  an  oyster ;  the  state  of  an  oyster  known 
as  greening. — 3.  A  green-gilled  oyster. 

green-gilled  (gren'gild),  a.  Having  green  gills, 
as  oysters.  This  condition  may  be  naturally  acquired 
or  artificially  produced.  It  does  not  impair  the  quality 
of  the  oysters,  but  in  the  United  States  it  materially  af- 
fects their  sale,  in  consequence  of  a  very  general  prejudice. 
In  France,  where  oysters  with  this  coloration  are  highly 
prized  by  epicures,  greening  is  brought  about  by  dilution 
of  the  salt  water  with  fresh,  which  induces  a  growth  of 
green  conf ei-vae,  upon  which  the  oyster  feeds,  and  thence 
acquires  the  color  sought. 

green-goose  (gren'gos'),  «■  1.  Ayoung  or  mid- 
summer goose. —  2t.  A  cuckold,  f Old  slang.] 
— 3t.  Acommon woman.  HalUwell.  [Old  slang.] 

In  the  summer  his  palace  is  full  of  greenrgeese,  and  in 
winter  it  swarmeth  woodcocks. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Woman-Hater,  i.  2. 
greengrocer  (gren'gro'ser),  n.    A  retailer  of 
vegetables. 

There  is  no  woman  but  thinks  that  her  husband,  the 
green-grocer,  could  write  poetry  it  he  had  given  his  mind 
to  it.  0.  D.  Warner,  Bacldog  Studies,  p.  66. 

green-grown  (gren'gron),  a.  Covered  with  ver- 
dure. 

The  floor  of  the  alley  ...  is  simply  meant  to  be  green- 
grown,  which  it  will  in  a  short  time  be  with  short  moss. 
Dorothy  Wordsworth,  Memorials  of  Coleorton,  I.  220. 

greenheadi  (gren'hed),  n.    Same  as  greenback, 

3.  G.  Trumbull. 

greenhead^t,  »•  [ME.  grenehede;  <  green^  -H 
-head.  Ct  greenhood.']  Greenness;  unripeness; 
immaturity;  childishness. 

Youthe  withoute  grenehede  [var.  grefhede]  or  folye, 

Chaucer,  Man  of  law's  Tale,  1!  65. 

green-headedt  (gren'hed"ed),  a.  Marked  by  or 
springing  from  immature  experience  or  judg- 
ment; ignorant.    Bunyan. 

greenheart  (gren'hart),  n.  1.  The  Nectandra 
Eodieeij  a  large  lauraceous  tree  of  Guiana,  its  " 
timber  is  remarkably  hard,  and  is  highly  valued  for  its 
strength  and  durability.  Its  bark  is  known  in  commerce 
as  bebeeru  bark,  and  is  used  as  a  tonic  and  febrifuge. 
2.  In  Jamaica,  the  Colubrina  ferruginosa,  a 
small  rhamnaceous  tree — False  greenheart,  the 
Calyptranthes  Chytraculia,  a  small  myrtaceous  tree  of  the 
West  Indies. 

greenhoodt  (gren'hud),  n.     [<  green^  +  -hood. 

Cf.  greenliead^.]    Greenness. 
greenhorn  (gren'hdm),  n.     [In  allusion  to  a 

cow,  deer,  or  other  horned  animal  when  its 
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horns  are  immature.  Greenhorn  (ME.  Greyne 
horn)  is  applied  to  an  ox  in  the  "Towneley 
Mysteries."]  A  raw,  inexperienced  person; 
one  vmaequainted  with  the  world  or  with  local 
customs,  and  therefore  easily  imposed  upon. 

Not  saoh  a  greenhorn  as  that,  answered  the  boy. 

T.  Hook,  Gilbert  Gumey. 

greenbornism  (gren'h6m-izm),  n.  [<  green- 
horn +  -ism.']  The  character  or  actions  of  a 
greenhorn.     [Bare.] 

He  execrated  the  greenhornism  which  made  him  feign 
a  passion  and  then  get  caught  where  he  meant  to  cap- 
ture. Disraeli,  Young  Duke,  iv.  6. 

greenhouse  (gren'hous),  n.     1.  A  building,  the 

roof  and  one  or  more  sides  of  which  consist  of 

glazed  frames,  constructed  for  the  purpose  of 

cultivating  exotic  plants  which  are  too  tender 

to  endure  the  open  air  during  the  colder  parts 

of  the  year.    The  temperature  is  generally  kept  up  by 

means  of  artiflcial  heat.    It  differs  from  a  conservatory 

chiefly  in  tliat  it  is  built  to  receive  plants  growing  in  pots 

and  tubs,  while  those  contained  in  a  conservatory,  in  the 

proper  use  of  the  term,  are  grown  in  borders  and  beds ;  but 

in  common  use  the  latter  name  is  applied  to  a  greenhouse 

attached  to  a  dwelling  especially  for  the  display  of  plants. 

Who  loves  a  garden  loves  a  greenhouse  too ;  .  .  . 

There  blooms  exotic  beauty,  warm  and*  snug. 

While  the  winds  whistle,  and  the  snows  descend. 

Cowper,  Task,  iii.  566. 

2.  In  ceram.,  a  house  in  which  green  or  un- 
fired  pottery  is  dried  before  being  submitted 
to  the  fire  of  the  kiln. 

The  [bisque]  ware  being  finished  from  the  hands  of  the 
potter  is  brought  by  him  upon  boards  to  the  green-house, 
so  called  from  its  being  the  receptacle  for  ware  in  the 
"green  "  or  unflred  state.  ITre,  Diet.,  III.  614. 

Greenian  (gre'ni-an),  a.  [<  Green  (see  def.)  + 
-ism.]  Pertaining  to  the  English  mathemati- 
cian George  Green  (1793-1841) Greenian  func- 
tion, a  function  of  a  class  introduced  by  Green.  These 
functions  satisfy  Laplace's  equation  and  serve  to  represent 
tlie  distribution  of  electricity  on  an  ellipsoid. 

greening  (gre'ning),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  green^, 
».]     1.  A  becoming  or  growing  green. 

The  tender  greening 
Of  April  meadows.        Keats,  Sleep  and  Poetry. 
In  it  [acid  nitrate]  the  blacks  acquire  the  wished-for 
solidity,  and  those  even  which  had  turned  green  are  ren- 
dered incapable  of  greening.  Ure,  Diet.,  IV.  71. 

Specifically — 3.  In  oyster-culture,  the  process 
of  becoming  or  the  state  of  being  green-gilled. 
See  green-gilled. —  3.  Any  variety  of  apple  of 
which  the  ripe  skin  has  a  green  color.  The 
Ehode  Island  greening  is  the  most  prized  in 
the  United  States. 
greening-weed  (gre'ning- wed),  n.  Same  as 
green-broom. 
greenish  (gre'nish),  a.  [<.  green^  + -isJi^.]  1. 
Somewhat  green ;  haying  a  tinge  of  green:  as, 
a  greenish  yellow. 

All  lovely  Daughters  of  the  Flood  thereby, 
With  goodly  greenish  locks,  all  loose  untyde. 

Spenser,  Prothalamion,  1.  22. 

2.  Somewhat  raw  and  inexperienced. 
Greenlander  (gren'lan-d6r),  n.  [=  D.  Groen- 
lander  =  G.  Gi-onlander,  after  Dan.  Gronlcender, 
Sw.  Gronlandare,  Icel.  Grwnlendingar,  pi.,  orig. 
the  Norse  settlers  in  Greenland,  now  including 
the  native  Eskimos;  <  Greenland,  D.  Groenland, 
G.  Dan.  Sw.  Gronland,  Icel.  Grwnaland,  Green- 
land, the  'green  land':  so  called  from  the  green- 
ness of  the  part  first  visited  in  983.]  An  in- 
habitant of  Greenland,  a  large  island  in  the  arc- 
tie  regions,  belongi.n^  to  Denmark,  northeast 
of  and  nearly  adjoining  North  America,  and 
settled  oidy  along  the  west  coast,  the  interior 
and  east  coast  being  covered  with  ice  and  snow. 
The  prehistoric  nets  of  the  Greenlanders  are  no  evidence 
of  an  original  Eskimo  custom. 

Amer.  Anthropologist,  I.  334. 

G-reenland  falcon.    See  falcon. 

Greenlandic  (gren-lan'dik),  a.     [<  Greenland 
(see  Greenlander)  +  -jc]    Pertaining  to  Green- 
land, to  its  people,  or  to  their  language. 
The  modem  Greenlandic  alphabet.         ScieTice,  X.  287. 

G-reenlandish  (gren'lan-dish),  a.  [<  Green- 
land (aee  Greenlander)'^ -ish^.}  Pertaining  to 
Greenland. 

green-laver  (gren'la"ver),  n.  A  popular  name 
for  Ulva  Lactuca,  an  edible  seaweed.  Also 
called  sea-lettuce  and  green-sloTce. 

greenlet(gren'let),TO.  [<ji?-ee«i  +  -Ze«.  Ct.iireo, 
of  like  meaning.]  1 .  A  bird  of  the  family  Vire- 
onidw,  small  migratory  insectivorous  birds  pe- 
culiar to  America,  of  which  the  characteristic 
color  is  greenish  or  olive ;  a  vireo.  There  are  sev- 
eral genera  and  numerous  species,  four  of  them  among 
the  commonest  birds  of  the  eastern  United  States,  and 
sweet  songsters.  The  red-eyed  greenlet  is  Vireo  olivaceiis  ; 
the  warbling  greenlet  is  V.  gUvus ;  the  white-eyed  green- 
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Red-eyed  Greenlet  ( Vireo  olivaceus). 


let  is  V.  noveboracensis ;  the  blue-headed  greenlet  is  V. 

solitarius.    See  Vireonidce. 

2.  Some  other  small  greenish  bird. 

Among  Bornean  forms  which  do  not  seem  to  have  made 
their  way  into  the  other  Philippines  are  the  two  beautiful 
genera  of  greenlets.  Amer.  Naturalist,  XXII.  144. 

greenling  (gren'ling),  n.     [<  green^  +  -Ung'^.] 

The  eoalfish  or  pollock.     [Local,  Eng.] 
greenlyt,  a.    [<  green^  +  -%i.]    Green. 

And  make  the  greenly  ground  a  drinking  cup 
To  sup  the  blood  of  murder'd  bodies  up. 

Gaseoigne,  Jooasta,  il  2  (oho.). 

greenly  (gren'li),  adv.  [<  green^  +  -ly^.]  1. 
With  a  green  color;  newly;  freshly;  immature- 
ly. — 2.  Unskilfully;  in  the  manner  of  a  green 
hand. 

And  we  have  done  but  greenly 
In  hugger-mugger  to  inter  him. 

Shah.,  Hamlet,  iv.  5. 
He,  greenly  credulous,  shall  withdraw  thus. 

B.  Jonson,  Cynthia's  Revels,  v.  2. 

I  must  assist  you,  I  reckon,  for  you  are  setting  very 

greenly  about  this  gear.  Scott,  Monastery,  xxx. 

greenness  (gren'nes),  n._  [<  ME.  grenenesse, 
grennes,  grenes,  <  AS.  grennes,  <  grene,  green: 
see  greerii-.']  1.  The  quality  of  being  green  in 
color;  verdantness;  also,  verdure. 

This  country  seemed  very  goodly  and  delightsome  to 
all  of  vs,  in  regard  of  the  greennesse  and  beauty  thereof. 
Hakluyt's  Voyages,  III.  399. 
Massive  trunks  of  oak,  veritable  worlds  of  mossy  vege- 
tation in  themselves,  with  tufts  of  green  velveif  nestled 
away  in  their  bark,  and  sheets  of  greenness  carpeting  their 
sides.  H.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  485. 

Beneath  these  broad  acres  of  rain-deepened  greenness  a 
thousand  honored  dead  lay  buried. 

H.  Jwmes,  Jr.,  Pass.  Pilgrim,  p.  27. 

2.  The  state  of  being  green,  in  any  of  the  de- 
rived senses. 

If  any  art  I  have,  or  hidden  skill. 
May  cure  thee  of  disease  or  f ester'd  ill, 
Whose  grief  or  greenness  to  another's  eye 
May  seem  unpossible  of  remedy, 
1  dare  yet  undertake  it. 

Fletcher,  Faithful  Shepherdess,  ii.  2. 
This  prince,  while  yet  the  errors  in  his  nature  were  ex- 
cused by  the  greenness  of  his  youth,  which  took  all  the 
fault  upon  itself,  loved  a  private  man's  wife. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Captain  Browne  was  a  tall,  upright,  florid  man,  a  little 

on  the  shady  side  of  life,  but  carrying  his  age  with  a 

cheerful  greenness.  H.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  SO. 

greenockite  (gre'nok-it),  n.  [After  its  discov- 
erer. Lord  Greenock,  eldest  son  of  Earl  Cath- 
cart.]  Native  cadmium  sulphid,  a  rare  min- 
eral occurring  in  hemimorphio  hexagonal  crys- 
tals of  a  honey-yellow  or  orange-yellow  color, 
and  also  as  a  pulverulent  incrustation  on  spha- 
lerite. 

greenOTite  (gre'no-vit),  «.  [So  called  after 
George  Bellas  Greenough,  an  English  geologist 
(died  about  1855).]  A  manganesian  variety 
of  titanite  or  sphene  having  a  rose-red  color, 
found  at  St.  Marcel  in  Piedmont. 

greenroom  (gren'rom),  n.  [So  called  from  hav- 
ing been  originally  painted  or  decorated  in 
green.]  1.  A  room  near  the  stage  in  a  theater, 
to  which  actors  retire  during  the  intervals  of 
their  parts  in  the  play. 

The  Friday  came ;  and  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I 
found  myself  in  the  greenroom  of  a  theatre  —  it  was  lit- 
erally a  green  room,  into  which  light  was  admitted  by  a 
thing  like  a  cucumber-frame  at  one  end  of  it.  It  was 
matted,  and  round  the  walls  ran  a  bench  covered  with 
faded  green  stuif,  whereupon  the  dramatis  personce  de- 
posited themselves  until  called  to  go  on  the  stage ;  a  look- 
ing-glass under  the  sky-light,  and  a  large  bottle  of  water 
and  a  tumbler  on  the  chimney-piece,  completed  the  fur- 
niture of  this  classic  apartment. 

T.  Hook,  GUbert  Gomey,  I.  ii. 

2.  A  room  in  a  warehouse  where  new  or  green 
cloth  is  received  from  the  weaving  factory. — 

3.  A  room  in  a  medical  college  where  the  fac- 
ulty meet  to  hold  examinations,  etc.     [Cant.] 
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^een-rot  (gren'rot),  «.  A  condition  of  wood 
in  which  the  tissues  have  a  characteristic  ver- 
digris-green color.  A  fungus,  Peiiiza  ceruginosa,  com- 
monly accompanies  it,  but  is  not  certainly  known  to  be 
the  cause. 

green-salted  (gren'saPted),  a.  Salted  down 
without  tanning:  said  of  hides. 

Green  salted  [hides]  are  those  that  have  been  salted  and 
are  thoroughly  cured.  C.  T.  Davis,  Leather,  p.  65. 

greensand  (gren'sand),  n.  A  sandstone  con- 
taining grains  of  glauconite,  which  impart  to 
it  a  greenish  hue.  There  are  two  sets  of  strata  in 
England  to  which  this  name  is  applied;  one  is  above  the 
gait,  the  other  below  it.  The.  greensand  is  also  a  forma- 
tion of  importance  in  the  United  States.  It  is  extensively 
mined  in  New  Jersey  for  fertilizing  purposes,  and  com- 
monly called  marl.  The  glauconite  is  a  silicate  of  iron 
and  potash,  and  this  mineral  forms  sometimes  as  much 
as  90  per  cent,  of  the  greensand,  the  rest  being  ordinary 
sand. 

The  chambers  of  the  Foraminif  era  become  filled  by  a 
green  silicate  of  iron  and  alumina,  which  penetrates  into 
even  their  finest  tubuli,  and  takes  exquisite  and  almost  in- 
destructible casts  of  their  interior.  The  calcareous  matter 
is  then  dissolved  away,  and  the  casts  are  left,  constituting 
a  fine  dark  sand,  which,  when  crushed,  leaves  a  greenish 
mark,  and  is  known  as  green-sand. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  81. 

greensauce  (gren's^s),  n.  1.  The  fleld-sorrel, 
Mumex  Aeetosella. —  2.  Sour  dock  or  sorrel 
mixed  with  vinegar  and  sugar.  SalUwell. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

green-sea  (gren'se'),  n.  A  mass  of  water  ship- 
ped on  a  vessel's  deck,  so  considerable  as  to 
present  a  greenish  appearance. 

greenshank  (gren '  shangk),  «.  The  popular 
name  of  Tota/nus  glottis,  a  common  sandpiper 
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Greenshank  {Totanus glottis). 

of  Europe,  related  to  the  redshank,  yellow- 
shank,  and  other  totanine  birds :  so  called  from 
the  color  of  its  legs.  .Also  called  green-Ugged 
horseman,  whistling  snipe,  and  cinereous  godwit. 
greensick  (gren'sik),  a.  Affected  by  or  having 
greensickness ;  ehlorotio. 
Those  greensick  lovers  of  chalk. 

Mrs.  Ritchie,  Book  of  Sibyls. 

greensickness  (gren'sik'^'nes),  ».     An  anemic 
disease  of  young  women,  giving  a  greenish 
tinge  to  the  complexion ;  chlorosis. 
I'd  have  thee  rise  with  the  sun,  walk,  dance,  or  hunt, . . . 
And  thou  shalt  not,  with  eating  chalk  or  coals, 
Leather  and  oatmeal,  and  such  other  trash, 
Fall  into  the  green-sickness. 

Fletcher  {and  another).  Elder  Brother,  L  1. 

green-sloke  (gren'slok),  «.  Same  as  green- 
laver. 

green-snake  (gren'snak),  n.  One  of  two  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  grass-snakes  of  the  United 
States,  of  a  bright-green  color,  imiform  over 
all  the  upper  parts  (ohangiag  to  bluish  in 
spirits),  and  of  very  slender  form:  (o)  UopelUs 
vemalis  (formerly  CMorosoma  or  Cyelophis  semoJMt  with 
smooth  scales,  inhabiting  the  Middle  and  Northern  States ; 
(i>)  Cyelophis  cestivus  (formerly  LeptopMs  cestiwa\  with 
carinate  scales.  Inhabiting  the  Middle  and  Southern  States. 
They  are  both  pretty  creatures  and  quite  harmless.  See 
cut  under  Cyelophis. 

green-stall  (gr^'stai),  n.  A  stall  on  which 
greens  are  exposed  for  sale. 

Green's  theorem.    See  theorem. 

greenstone  (gren'ston),  n.  [First  used  in  G. 
{grilnstein) :  so  called  from  a  tinge  of  green  in 
the  color.]  1 .  Any  one  of  various  rocks,  of  erup- 
tive origin,  in  general  older  than  the  Tertiary, 
crystalline-granular  in  texture,  and  of  a  dark- 
greenish  color.  The  essential  ingredients  of  the  rocka 
formerly  classed  under  the  name  of  greetistaiu  are  tn 
clinic  feldspar  and  hornblende,  with  which  are  associated 
various  other  minerals  in  greater  or  less  quantity,  and 
especially  chlorite,  mica,  magnetite,  and  apatite.  The 
name  is  abandoned  by  some  lithologists,  but  retained  by 
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many  geologists  aa  a  convenient,  designation  for  those 
older  eruptive  rooks  whioli  have  undergone  so  much  al- 
teration that  their  original  character  is  in  a  measure 
lost,  and  cannot  be  made  out  except  with  the  aid  of  the 
microscope,  and  not  always  with  that  help.  The  most 
important  of  these  changes  seems  to  be  that  the  original 
augite  has  been  converted  into  hornblende,  while  a  still 
more  advanced  stage  of  alteration  is  indicated  by  the 
presence  of  chlorite,  mica,  and  other  minerals,  the  pre- 
dominating color  of  which  is  greenish,  and  to  this  pe- 
culiarity the  rock  owes  its  name.  While  there  cauTbe 
little  doubt  that  many  of  the  so-called  greenstones  or 
raelaphyres  and  dioritea,  as  rocks  of  this  class  have  of  later 
years  been  often  designated,  are  altered  basalts,  there  is 
rar  from  being  a  general  agreement  among  lithologists  as 
to  the  proper  luuitation  of  these  names.  See  basalt,  dio- 
rite,  melaphyre,  trap. 

2.  A  very  hard  and  elose-textured  stone  used 
tor  putting  the  last  edge  on  lancets  and  other 
delicate  surgical  instruments,  etc. 

A  hone  for  sharpening  arms,  made  of  a  greenstone 
mounted  in  gold,  was  found  near  the  principal  figure. 

C.  T.  Newton,  Art  and  Archeeol.,  p.  379. 

Cutlers'  greenstone.  See  del  2.— Greenstone  tra- 
chyte.   See  propylite, 

greensward  (gren'sward),  n.  [=  Dan.  gron- 
svmrd.^    Turf  green  with  grass. 

When  you  see  men  ploughing  up  heath-ground,  or 
sandy  ground,  or  greenswards,  then  follow  the  plough. 

/.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  186. 
Dear  is  the  forest  frowning  o'er  his  head. 
And  dear  the  velvet  green-award  to  his  tread. 

Wordsworth,  Descriptive  Sketches. 
greenth  (grenth),  ».     [<  greenX  +  -th,  as  in 
warmth,  etc.]     The  quality  of  being  green,  es- 
pecially with  growing  plants ;  greenness ;  ver- 
dure.    [Bare.] 

I  found  my  garden  brown  and  bare,  but  these  rains  have 
recovered  the  greenth.  Walpole,  Letters,  I.  304. 

The  mellow  darkness  of  its  conical  roof  .  .  .  making 
an  agreeable  object  either  amidst  the  gleams  and  greenth 
of  summer  or  the  low-hanging  clouds  and  snowy  branches 
of  winter.  George  Bliot,  Daniel  Deronda,  3cxx. 

greenwax  (gren'waks),  n.  [ME.  grene  wax :  the 
papers  in  such  proceedings  used  to  be  sealed 
with  green  wax.]  In  the  former  English  Court 
of  Exchequer,  an  estreat  of  fine,  amercement, 
etc.,  delivered  for  levy  to  a  sheriff  imder  the 
seal  of  the  court  impressed  upon  green  wax. 

greenweed  (gren'wed),  n.   Same  as  greenbroom. 

Yellowes  and  greenea  are  colours  of  small  prices  in  this 

realme,  by  reason  that  Olde  and  Greervueeed  wherewith 

they  be  died  be  naturall  here.   BaMwyt's  Voyages,  II.  163. 

greenwing  (gren'wing),  n.  The  green-winged 
teal,  a  duck,  Querquedula  creeea  of  Europe,  or 
Q.  carolmensis  of  America :  so  called  from  the 
bright  glossy-green  speculum.  The  latter  spe- 
cies is  also  locally  called  American,  least  green- 
wvnged,  or  red-headed  teal,  mud-teal,  or  winter 
teal. 

greenwithe  (gren'with),  n.  The  Vanilla  cla- 
viculata,  a  climbing  orchid  of  Jamaica,  with  a 
long  terete  stem. 

greenwood  (gren'wud),  n.  [<  ME.  grene  wood, 
greene  wade.']  1.  A  wood  or  forest  when  green, 
as  in  summer. 

Now  she  must  to  the  grenewood  gang. 
To  pu'  the  nuts  in  grenewood  hang. 

Lord  Dingwall  (Child's  Ballads,  I.  288). 

Merry  it  is  in  the  good  green  wood. 
When  the  mavis  and  merle  are  singing. 

Scott,  1.  of  the  L.,  iv.  12. 

2.  Wood  which  has  acquired  a  green  tint  im.der 
the  pathological  influence  of  the  fungus  Peeiea. 
greeny  (gre  ni),  a.     [<  green^  +  -4/1.]     Green- 
ish ;  having  a  green  hue. 

Great,  greeny,  dark  masses  of  colour— solemn  feeling 
of  the  freshness  and  depth  of  nature.  RusUn. 

greeny  (gre'ni),  n. ;  pi.  greewies  (-niz).  [Dim.  of 
green^.\  1.  A  greenhorn;  a  simpleton.  [CoUoq.] 

I  asked  Jim  Smith  where  his  place  was.  .  .  .  Jim  said  I 
was  a  greeny,  .  .  .  [and]  that  he  had  a  lot  of  houses. 

Congregationalist,  April  7, 1887. 

2.  A  freshman.     [CoUoq.] 

He  was  entered  among  the  Oreemea  of  this  famous  Uni- 
versity [Leyden].  Southey,  The  Doctor,  oh.  1. 

3.  Same  as  greenfinch,  1.    Also  speUed  greeney. 
greepet,  n.    A  variant  of  grvp\  gripe^. 
greest,  «■     See  gree'^  and  greese^. 

greese^t,  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  grease. 
greese^t,  n.  [Also  grees,  greeze,  greece,  greise, 
griece,  griese,  grise,  grice,  grize,  <  ME.  greese, 
greece,  grese,  grece,  grees,  etc.,  stairs,  steps, 
orig.  pi.  of  gree^,  a  step,  but  later  applied  (like 
the  equiv.  stairs)  to  the  whole  flight  of  steps 
taken  together,  and  used  as  a  singvdar,  with 
a  new  pi.  greeses:  see  gree^.l  1.  A  flight  of 
steps ;  a  staircase ;  also,  a  step. 

A  fayr  mynatyr  men  may  ther  se, 
Nyne  and  twenty  greeys  ther  be. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  114. 

-  The  top  of  the  ladder,  or  first  greese,  is  this. 

Latimer,  2d  Sermon  bef.  Bdw.  VI.,  1549. 
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The  king  .  .  .  hath  a  most  braue  and  sumptuous  pal- 
lace,  .  .  .  &  it  hath  most  high  3>-ee8e«&  stayers  to  ascend 
vp  to  the  roomes  therin  contained. 

Eahlwyt's  Voyages,  II.  B7. 

The  Lord  Archbishop  upon  the  greese  of  the  quire  made 
a  long  oration.  Boom,  Hist.  Hen.  VII. 

They  [men]  go  up  into  the  upper  Stories  by  Greeses  and 
Winding-stairs.  Comenms,  Visible  World,  p.  102. 

2.  A  degree. 

If  one  be  [a  flatterer]. 
So  are  they  all ;  for  every  grize  of  fortune 
Is  smooth'd  by  that  below.     Sliak.,  T.  of  A.,  iv.  3. 
Jailer.  They  are  famed  to  be  a  pair  of  absolute  men. 
DoMgh.  By  my  troth,  I  think  Fame  but  stammers  'em ; 
they  stand  ^greise  above  the  reach  of  report. 

Fletcher  (and  another).  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  ii.  1. 

greese^t,  «■    A  variant  of  grise^. 

To  the  North  parte  of  that  oountrey  are  the  places  where 

they  haue  their  furres,  as  Sables,  marterns,  greesse  Beuers. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  237. 


Gregarinidee 

Molly  sends  Greeting,  so  do  I,  Sir, 
Send  a  good  Coat,  that's  all,  good  by.  Sir. 

Prior,  The  Mice. 

Greeting  or  salutation  of  our  ladyt,  the  Annunciation. 
—ZyviTSalute,  etc.    See  salutati<m. 
greeting^  (gre'ting),  n.    [<  ME.  gretynge;  yei- 
bal  n.  of  firree<2j  J,.]    Weeping;  crying.    [Obso- 
lete or  prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 
Noghte  in  wantone  joyeynge,  bot  in  bytter  gretynge. 

Hampole,  Prose  Treatises  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  B. 
0  what  means  a'  this  greeting? 

I'm  sure  it's  nae  for  me ; 
For  I'm  come  this  day  to  Edinburgh  town, 
Weel  wedded  for  to  be. 

Mary  Hamilton  (Child's  Ballads,  III.  124). 

greeting-houset  (gre'tiag-hous),  n.  A  recep- 
tion-room next  to  the  porch  or  proaulion  in  an- 
cient churches  and  convents :  probably  identi- 
cal with  the  sacrarium,  or  vestry  where  the  ves- 
sels for  use  in  the  church  were  kept. 


greeshoch  (gre'shoeh), «.     Saxae  a,s  grieshoch.  greeve^  (grev),  m.    [Also  written  £rreaiJe,g'nej;e ; 
greesing  (gre'sing), ».    lAlso  griesing,gressing;         "  "       '        " 

still  in  dial,  use,  in  various  forms,  greesen,  gris- 

sen,  and  perversely  Grecian,  usually  in  pi.;  < 

greese^  +  -dngy]   A  step ;  usually  in  the  plural, 

steps  or  stairs.     [Obsolete  or  prov.  Eng.] 
It  is  no  time  now  to  shew  any  miracles ;  th  ere  is  another 


way  to  goe  downe  [from  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple],  by 


latimer.  Sermons,  fol.  72  b. 
There  is  a  flight  of  stone  stairs  on  the  hill  at  Lincoln 
called  there  the  Greeiam  stairs,  a  strange  corruption. 

Halliwell. 

greet!  (gret),  v.  [<  ME.  greten,  <  AS.  gretan  = 
OS.  groticm  =  OFries.  greta  =  D.  groeten  = 
ML&.  groten,  gruten  =  OHG.  gruozen,  MH(J. 
griiezen,  Q.  griissen,  greet;  not  in  Scand.  or 
Groth.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  address  formally,  as 
on  meeting  or  in  writing  or  sending  a  letter  or 
message ;  give  or  send  salutations  to ;  accost ; 
salute;  hail. 

There  Gabrielle  grette  our  Lady,  seyenge, . .  .  Heyl  f  ulle 
of  Grace,  cure  Lord  is  with  the. 

Mam.deiMle,  Travels,  p.  112. 
My  lord,  the  mayor  of  London  comes  to  greetyafi. 

Shdk.,  Bich.  III.,  ill.  1. 
And  the  birds  on  eveiy  tree 
Qreete  this  mome  with  melodic. 

W.  Browne,  Shepherd's  Pipe. 
2t.  To  congratulate. 

Then  to  him  came  f  ayrest  Florimell, 
And  goodly  gan  to  greet  his  brave  emprise. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V.  lit  IS. 

II.  intrans.  To  salute  on  meeting. 
There  greet  in  silence,  as  the  dead  are  wont^ 
And  sleep  in  peace.  Shak.,  Tit.  And.,  i.  2. 

Passion-pale  they  met 
And  greeted.  Tennyson,  Guinevere. 

greet^t,  »•     [<  ME.  grete  =  D.  greet  =  MLGr. 

grot,  grut,  m.,  grote,  i.,  =  OHGr.  gruoz,  MH(x. 

gruoz,  m.,  gruoze,  f .,  O.  gruss,  a  greeting,  salute ; 

from  the  verb.]    A  greeting. 

0  then,  sweet  sonne^  I'd  ne're  disjoyn'd  have  been 
From  thy  sweet  greets.         Vicars,  tr.  of  Virgil  (1632), 

greet^  (gret),  v.  i.    [Sc.  also  greit;  <  ME.  greten, 
<  AS.  grwtan,  gretan  =  loel.  grata  =  Sw.  grdtta 
=  Dan.  groede  =  Goth,  gretan,  weep.]    To  weep ; 
cry.     [Obsolete  or  prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 
"Bi  Goddez  self,"  quoth  Gawayn, 
"I  wyl  nauther  grete  ne  grone." 
Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2167. 
For  wante  of  it  I  grone  and  grete. 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  1.  4116. 
Sae  loud's  he  heard  his  young  son  greet. 
But  and  his  lady  mane. 

Sweet  Willie  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  94). 

greet^  (gret),  n.  [<  ME.  grete,  weeping;  from 
the  verb.  Of.  ME.  grot,  <  leel.  gratr  =  Sw.  grdt 
=  Dan.  graad  =  Goth,  grets,  weeping.]  Weep- 
ing; crying;  a  cry;  complaint.  [Obsolete  or 
prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

Thare  saw  he  als  with  huge  grete  and  muming. 
In  middil  erd  [earth]  oft  menit,  thir  Troyanis 
Duryng  the  sege  that  into  batale  slane  is. 

Gavin  Douglas,  tr.  of  Virgil,  p.  180. 

greets  (gret),  n.  An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form 
of  grit^. 

greet*  (gret),  n.    An  obsolete  or  dialectal  form 
of  grit^. 
greeter  (gre'ter),  n.    One  who  greets. 
greeting!  (gre'ting),  n.     [<  ME.  gretinge,  <  AS. 
greting,  "gretung,  verbal  n.  of  gretan,  greet :  see 
greet^.l    Salutation  at  meeting  or  in  opening 
communication  by  letter  or  message;  formal 
address ;  a  form  used  in  accosting  or  address- 
ing. 
[William]  went  a-^en  themperour  with  wel  glade  chere. 
A  gay  greting  was  ther  gret  wan  thei  to-gedir  met. 

William  ofPalerne  (B.  E.  1.  S.),  1.  4883. 

You  are  come  in  veiy  happy  time 
lo  bear  my  greeting  to  the  senators. 

SAosi.,  J,  C,  IL  2. 


<  MB.  gryve,  grayve,  once  grafe,  a  steward,  reeve, 
not  from  AS.  gerefa  (>  B.  reevei-,  q.  v.),  but  of 
Scand.  origin,  <  leel.  greifi  —  Sw.  grefve  =  Dan. 
greve,  a  steward,  etc.;  but  the  Scand.  words 
are  themselves  prob.  of  LG.  or  HG.  origin:  see 
graved.']  A  reeve;  a  steward.  [Scotch  and 
Old  Eng.] 

Of  the  resayuer  he  shalle  resayue, 
Alle  that  is  gedurt  of  bayl^  and  groyne. 

Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  318. 

greeve^ti  "•    An  obsolete  spelling  of  grieve^. 
greevest,  «•    An  old  plural  of  grief. 
greeveship  (grev'ship),  n.     [<  greeve^  +  -ship."] 
The  office  or  dignity  of  a  greeve. 

To  the  bailiwicks  succeeded  greaveships,  equivalent  to 
constablewicks,  where  officers  termed  greaves  alternately 
served  for  the  collection  of  the  ancient  parish  proportion 
of  the  county  rate.  Raines,  Hist.  Lancashire,  11.  680. 

greezet,  n.    Same  as  greese"^. 

greffe  (gref),  m.  [P.:  seegraff^.']  1.  A  stylus. 
See  poi/ntel. — 2.  In  French  law,  the  registry ;  the 
clerk's  office. 

greffier  (gref 'i6r),  n.  [F. :  see  graffer^.'\  A 
registrar  or  recorder;  a  clerk;  in  French  law, 
a  prothonotary.  [Used  only  in  connection  with 
French  subjects.] 

One  thing  I  may  not  omit,  without  sinful  oversight ; 
short,  but  memorable  story,  which  the  grephier  of  that 
towne  (though  of  diflEerent  religion)  reported  to  more 
eares  than  ours.  Rp.  Hall,  Epistles,  i.  5. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans,  Monsieur  the  Prince,  and  the 
Superintendents  deliver  them  to  the  Greyer  or  clerk. 

Evelyn,  State  of  France. 

greftt,  i>.    An  obsolete  form  of  grafts. 

gregal  (gre'gal),  a.  [<  L.  grex  {greg-),  a  flock, 
+  -al.]    Pertaining  to  a  flock.    Bailey. 

gregarian  (gre-ga'n-an),  a.  [As  grega/ri-ous  + 
-an."]  ()f  or  pertaining  to  a  herd;  gregarious; 
specifically,  belonging  to  the  herd  or  common 
sort;  ordinary.     [Rare.] 

The  gregarxam,  soldiers  and  gross  of  the  army  is  well  af- 
fected to  him.  Howell,  Letters,  iii.  1. 

gregarianism  (gre-ga'ri-an-izm),  n.  [<  grega- 
rian +  •ism.']  The  practice  of  gathering  or 
living  in  flocks  or  companies. 

This  tendency  to  gregarimiism  is  nowhere  more  mani- 
fest. Truth,  Oct.  13, 1881. 

Gregarina  (greg-a-ri'na),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  grega- 
rius,  gregarious,  '+  -irea.]  1.  The  typical  ge- 
nus of  the  Gregarimidw.  G.  gigantea,  the  greg- 
arine  of  the  lobster,  attains  a  length  of  two 
thirds  of  an  inch. — 2.  [I.  c;  pi.  gregarince 
(-ne).]  One  of  the  Gregarinidw;  a  gregarine. 
The  gregarince  have  a  peculiar  mode  of  multiplication, 
sometimes  preceded  by  a  process  which  resembles  conju- 
gation. A  single  gregairina  (or  two  which  have  become 
applied  together)  surrounds  itself  with  a  structureless 
cyst.  The  nucleus  disappears,  and  the  protoplasm  breaks 
up  .  .  .  into  small  bodies,  each  of  which  acquires  a  spin- 
dle-shaped case,  and  is  known  as  a  pseudo-navicella.  On 
the  bursting  of  the  cyst  these  bodies  are  set  free,  and  .  .  . 
the  contained  protoplasm  escapes  as  a  small  active  body 
like  a  Frotamoeba.  Hvaley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  87. 

gregarine  (greg'a-rin),  a.  and  n.     [<  NL.  grega- 
rina.']   I.  a.  Having  the  characters  of  a  grega- 
rina ;  pertaining  to  the  Gregarinidw. 
II.  n.  One  of  the  Gregarinidce. 

gregarinid  (gre-gar'i-nid),  n.  One  of  the  Gre- 
garinidce; a  gregarine. 

Gregarinida  (greg-a-rin'i-da),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gregarina  +  -ida.] '  The  Gregarinidce,  in  the 
widest  sense,  as  a  class  of  protozoans,  divided 
into  MonocysUdea  or  simple-celled  gregarines, 
and  Dicystidea  or  septate  gregarines:  nearly 
synonymous  with  Sporozoa  (which  see).  See 
Gregarinidce,  Gregarinidea.  Also  called  Cyto- 
zoa. 

Gregarinidw  (greg-a-rin'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gregarina  +  -idm.]  "  A  family  or  other  major 
group  of  endoplastie  protozoans,  having  sphe- 


Gregarinidse 

Toidal,  ovoid,  or  elongated  bodies,  sometimes 
Tvith  a  segmental  coustriction,  and  occasionally 
one  end  of  the  body  beaked  with  an  epimerite 
bearing  curved  horny  spines.  They  have  no  pseu- 
dopodia  in  the  adult  state,  the  body  ordinarily  presenting 
a  dense  cortical  layer  or  ectosarc,  and  a  more  ttuidic  inner 
substance  or  endosarc  containing  an  endoplast,  but  no  con- 


At  Greparina  of  Earthwonn:  B,  same  encysted;  C,  D,  contents 
divided  into  pseudo-navicellse  ;  E,  F,  free  pseudo-naviceliae  ;  G,  H, 
their  free  araoebiforra  contents.    {Highly  magnified.) 

tractile  vacuole.  Changes  of  form  are  effected  by  a  power 
of  contractility,  and  the  animals  are  nourished  by  absorp- 
tion of  nutriment  already  prepared  In  the  bodies  of  the 
animals  in  which  they  are  parasitic,  as  insects,  worms,  and 
crustaceans.  Reproduction  is  effected,  with  or  without 
conjugation,  by  a  process  oE  sporation  in  which  an  en- 
cysted individual  becomes  filled  with  a  mass  of  peculiar 
bodies  known  as  pseudo-TiaviceUcB,  which  discharge  amce- 
biform  contents  sometimes  called  Jlagellulce  or  drepani- 
<iia.  All  Gregarinidce  are  parasite^  but  none,  as  far  as 
known,  infest  vertebrates.  The  family  name  applies — (1) 
to  all  gregarines;  (2)  especially  to  the  septate  gregarines, 
:for  which  Dicystidm  is  ^so  used.  Numerous  genera  have 
been  proposed,  but  few  can  be  considered  established,  as 
Monocystis  of  the  single-celled  division,  with  Oregarina 
proper  and  hoplorhynchus  at  the  septate  division.  These 
two  divisions  correspond,  respectively,  to  Monocystidea  or 
Haplocyta,  and  to  Dicystidea  or  Septata,  when  the  family 
is  ranked  as  a  class  or  subclass  named  Gregarinida  or 
Qregarimdea. 

Gregarinidea  (greg"'a-ri-nid'e-a),  n.  ph  [NL., 
<  Gregarina  +  -idea.}  The  Gregarinidce,  in  the 
widest  sense,  regarded  as  a  subclass  of  Sporo- 
zoa,  diyided  into  Saplocyta  and  Septata,  or  sim- 
ple-celled and  septate  gregarines.     See  Grega- 
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Gregorian  (gre-go'ri-an),  a.  and  n.  [=:  F.  gr4- 
goricn  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  gregoriano  (cf.  D.  gregori- 
aansch  =  G.  gregoriamsch  =.  Dan.  Sw.  gregori- 
ansk)j  <  LL.  GregoriuSj  <  Gr.  Tpvydpiogj  Gregory, 
a  proper  name  (equiv.  to  L.  Vigilantius),  lit. 
'wakeful,'  <  ypT^yopelv,  a  later  present  formed 
from  eypvyopaj  used  as  pros,  intr.,  wake,  second 
perf.  of  eyeipELVj  waken,  arouse.]  I,  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  one  of  several  persons — popes 
and  others — named  Gregory;  especially,  per- 
taining to  Pope  Gregory  I.,  the  Great  (a.  d. 
590-604),or  to  Pope  Gregory  XIIL (1572-85). — 
Gregorian  calendar.  SeecaZendar.— Gregorian  cliant, 
a  melody  in  the  Gregorian  style.— Gregorian  Cliurch,  the 
original  Armenian  Church.  See  Armenian. — Gregorian 
code.    See  code.— Gregorian  epact.    Seeepac^.- Gre- 

forian  epoch,  the  time  from  which  the  Gregorian  calen- 
ar  or  computation  dates— that  is,  the  year  1582. —  Gre- 
gorian mode.  See  mode.— Gregorian  music,  music  in 
the  Gregorian  style,  the  peculiar  style  of  theHoman  Catho- 
lic Church  and  of  other  ritualistic  churches.  See  music— 
Gregorian  Sacramentary,  a  form  of  the  Roman  Sacra- 
mentary  attributed  to  Pope  Gregory  the  Great.  Gregory  is 
said  to  have  rearranged  the  Gelasian  Sacramentary  (see 
Gelasian),  and  made  some  alterations  and  additions, insert- 
ing a  short  passage  ("  Diesque  nostros  "  to  "numerari ")  in 
the  paragraph  "Hanc  igitur''of  the  canon,  and  transfer- 
ring the  paternoster  to  a  position  immediately  succeeding 
the  canon ;  the  older  usage  being,'as  in  the  Ambrosian  and 
Mozarabic  rite,  that  the  Lord's  Prayer  should  follow  in- 
stead of  precede  the  fraction.— Gregorian  song,  the  col- 
lective name  of  the  ritual  music  of  the  Christian  church, 
as  collected  and  arranged  by  Pope  Gregory  I. :  the  only 
form  of  music  established  by  ecclesiastical  authority.— 
Gregorian  staff,  in  musical  nota- 


£ 


£ 


gregarious  (gi'f-ga'n-us),  a.  [=  P.  grSgaire  = 
Sp.  It.  gregario,  gregarious,  <  h.  gregarius,  of 
a  flock,  common,  <  grex  (greg-),  a  flock,  herd, 
drove,  swarm ;  supposed  to  be  redupl.  from  the 
root  seen  in  Gr.  ayeipuv,  collect,  assemble :  see 
agora.l  1.  Disposed  to  live  in  flocks  or  herds ; 
inclined  to  gather  in  companies;  not  preferring 
solitude  or  restricted  companionship :  as,  cat- 
tle and  sheep  are  gregarious  animals ;  men  are 
naturally  gregarious. 

No  birds  of  prey  are  gregarious. 

Rayt  Works  of  Creation,  i. 

Man,  a  gregarious  creature,  loves  to  fly 
Wliere  he  the  trackings  of  the  herd  can  spy. 

Crabbe,  The  Borough. 

Hating  the  lonely  crowd  where  we  gregarious  men 
Lead  lonely  lives.  Lowell^  Under  the  Willows. 

2.  In  bot.,  growing  in  open  clusters,  not  mat- 
ted together. 

gregariously  (grf-ga'ri-us-ll),  adv.  In  a  gre- 
garious manner;  in  a  herd,  flock,  or  company. 

gregariousness  (gre-ga'ri-us-nes),  n.  The 
character  of  being  gregarious,  or  of  living  in 
flocks  or  herds;  disposition  to  herd  or  asso- 
ciate together. 

Many  mammals  are  gregarious,  and  gregariousness  im- 
plies incipient  power  of  combination  and  of  mutual  pro- 
tection. But  gregariousness  differs  from  sociality  by  the 
absence  of  definitive  family  relationships,  except  during 
the  brief  and  intermittent  periods  in  which  there  are  help- 
lees  offspring  to  be  protected. 

J.  Fiske,  Cosmic  Fhilos.,  iL  341. 

gregeif,  gregget,  «•  *•    See  gredge. 

grege^  (grej),  a.  and  n.  [<  F.  gr^ge,  only  in  soie 
grege,  raw  silk,  <  It.  (seta)  greggia,  raw  (silk) : 
greggia,  fem.  of  greggio,  rough,  raw;  origin  un- 
certain.] I.  a.  Kaw:  only  in  the  term  grege 
sill: 

II.  n.  Eawsilk:  a  trade-name. 

Tine  greges  are  becoming  more  and  more  reduced. 

V.  S.  Cons.  Rep.,  No.  liii.  (1885),  p.  128. 

gregot,  greggot  (greg'o),  n.  [Also  grecco,  griego; 
<  Sp.  Griego,  Greco,  Pg.  Grego,  It.  Greco,  Greek : 
see  Greel;  and  cf.  gregs.']  A  short  jacket  or 
cloak  made  of  thick  coarse  cloth  with  a  hood 
attached,  worn  by  the  Greeks  and  others  in  the 
Iiovant. 


tion,  the  staff  used  for  Gregorian 
music,  consisting  of  four  lines, 
with  a  C  clef,  variously  placed :  as, 
— Gregorian  telescope,  the  earliest  form  of  the  reflect- 
ing telescope,  invented  by  James  Gregory  (1638-75),  profes- 
sor of  mathematics  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  and 
afterward  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland.—  Gregorian  tone,  a 
melody  in  the  Gregorian  style.— Gregorian  year,  a  year 
of  the  Gregorian  calendar. 

II.  n.  1.  One  of  a  club  or  brotherhood  some- 
what similar  to  the  Freemasons,  which  existed 
in  England  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century.     See  Gormogon. 

'L?i\i  Poets  and  Historians 

Record  the  brave  Gregorian^, 

In  long  and  lasting  lays.  Carey. 

2.  A  kind  of  wig  worn  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury: so  named,  it  is  said,  from  the  inventor, 
one  Gregory,  a  barber  in  the  Strand,  London. 
Fairholt. 

Pulling  a  little  downe  his  Gregorian,  which  was  dis- 
plac't  a  little  by  hastie  taking  off  his  bever. 

Honest  Ghost  (1668),  p.  46. 

gregsf,  n.  pi.  [<  F.  grdgues,  breeches :  see  grego 
and  galligaskins.']  Same  as  galligaskins,  1.  Cot- 
grave. 

His  breeches  .  .  .  were  not  deep  and  large  enough,  but 
round  strait  cannioned  gregs. 

Urquhart,  tr.  of  Eabelais,  ii.  6. 

greisen  (gn'sn),  n.  [G.  greissen,  cleave,  split.] 
A  rock  of  the  granitic  family,  having  a  crys- 
talline-granular texture,  and  chiefly  made  up 
of  quartz  and  mica.  Its  relations  to  granite  are  such 
as  to  lead  lithologists  to  believe  that  it  is  an  altered  form 
of  that  rock,  in  which  the  feldspar  has  been  replaced  by 
quartz,  at  the  same  time  that  various  accessory  minerals, 
very  characteristic  of  the  greisen,  have  made  their  appear- 
ance. These  accessory  minerals  are  topaz,  fluor-spar, 
rutile,  tourmaline,  and  others,  and  especially  caasiterite 
(oxid  of  tin),  which  is  almost  invariably  found  associated 
with  this  rock.  Greisen  is  a  very  characteristic  rock  of  the 
Erzgebirge  and  of  its  tin-mines.    See  granite. 

greit  (gret),  v.  i.    A  Scotch  spelling  of  greet^. 

greitht,  a.,  n.,  and  v.    An  obsolete  spelUng  of 


grelot  (gra-16'),  n.  [F.,  a  bell.]  A  small  glob- 
ular bell ;  a  sleigh-bell. 

Kound  their  waists  they  [devils  in  a  Christmas  mystery] 
wore  belts  hung  with  grelots  and  bells. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVIII.  73. 

gremt,  gremet,  ».  and  v.    See  gram\grame. 

gremial  (gre'mi-al),  a.  and  n.  [=  F.  grSmial 
(=  OF.  gremial  =  Sp.  Pg.  gremial,  a  lap-cloth; 
cf.  It.  gremUale,  apron),  <  LL.  gremialis,  lit.  of 
the  bosom  or  lap,  but  applied  to  trees  or  shrubs 
growing  in  a  cluster  from  the  stump  (ML.  neut. 
gremiale,  a  lap-cloth),  <  gremium  (>  It.  gremio, 
also  grembo  =  Sp.  Pg.  gremio),  the  lap,  bosom.] 
I.  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  lap  or  bosom. 
Bailey,  [Rare.]  —  2.  Interior;  pertaining  to 
the  internal  affairs  of  a  corporation  or  society, 
or  confined  to  its  members.     [Bare.] 

It  was  the  rule  for  the  prior  to  be  elected  from  among 
the  inmates  of  the  monastery ;  in  other  words,  the  election 
was  to  be  "gremial." 

Smith  and  Cheetham,  Diet.  Christ.  Antiq.,  II.  1712. 

II.  n.  It.  A  bosom  friend ;  a  confidant.  Imp. 
Bid. —  2f.  One  who  is  receiving  nurture  or  edu- 
cation ;  specifically,  a  resident  at  a  university. 

A  great  Prelate  in  the  Church  did  bear  him  no  great 
good-will  for  mutual  animosities  betwixt  them,  whileat 
Gremials  in  the  University.    Fuller,  Worthies,  1. 609,  Kent. 


grenadin 

It  he  be  master  of  arts,  and  not  a  gremial,  he  may  take 
the  degree  of  D.D.  per  saltern. 

Wall,  Senate  House  Ceremonies  (1798),  p.  121. 
3.  Mccles.,  a  piece  of  cloth,  originally  a  towel 
of  fine  linen,  later  a  piece  of  silk  or  damask  and 
often  adorned  with  gold  or  silver  lace,  placed 
on  the  lap  of  a  bishop,  during  mass  or  ordina- 
tion, to  protect  his  vestments  from  the  con- 
secrated oil.  A  similar  vestment  used  by  the 
Pope  is  called  a  subcinctorium. 
gremiale  (gre-mi-a'le),  n. ;  pi.  gremialia  (-li-S). 
IML.:  see  gremial.^    8a,m.e  ae  gremial,  3. 

The  lap-cloth,  which,  under  the  name  of  gremiale,  is 
still  employed  in  our  ritual,  though  its  use  be  limited  to 
the  bishop,  who  has  it  spread  out  over  his  knees  while  he 
is  seated  at  High  Mass.  Mock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  i.  409. 

grent,  v.    A  variant  of  griri^.    Bom.  of  the  Base. 

grenade  (gre-nad'),  n.  [Formerly  sometimes 
granade  (also  grenado,  granado,  after  the  Sp. 
form) ;  <  OF.  grenade,  a  ball  of  wildfire,  F.  gre- 
nade, a  grenade,  <  Sp.  Pg.  granada  =  It.  granata 
(>D.  granaat  =  G.  Dan.  Sw.  granat),  a  grenade 
(cf .  OF.  (pome)  grenate,  grenade,  etc.,  F.  gretiade 
=  Sp.  Pg.  granada,  f .,  =  It.  granato,  m.,  a  pome- 
granate), lit.  something  containing  grains  or 
seeds,  from  the  adj.,  Sp.  Pg.  granado  =  It.  gra- 
nato, <  L.  granatus,  grained,  containing  seeds  or 
grains,  <  granum,  grain,  seed:  see  grain^.  Cf. 
granate,  garnet^,  granite,  and. pomegranate.]  An 
explosive  missile  of  any  kind,  usually  smaller 
than  a  bomb  or  bombshell,  and  not  discharged 
from  a  cannon,  but  thrown  by  hand  or  by  a 
shovel  or  fork.  Grenades  have  been  made  of  glass, 
wood,  bronze  or  gun-metal,  and  many  other  materials, 
even  paper,  and  of  many  different  forms,  even  cubical,  a 
form  which  has  the  advantage  that  the  grenades  until 
thrown  can  rest  securely  on  the  edge  of  a  rampart  or  a  ves- 
sel's  gunwale,  etc. ;  but  the  more  modern  practice  is  to  use 
cast-iron  and  the  spherical  form  only.  See  hand-grenade. 
Dined  at  S'  Philip  Warwick's ;  thence  to  Court,  where 
I  had  discourse  with  the  King  about  an  invention  of  glasse 
granados.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Feb.  4, 1664. 

On  this  answer,  the  French  began  to  cast  grenades  into 
the  fort,  and  had  succeeded  in  producing  considerable  ef- 
fect, when  the  twomortars  which  they  used,  being  of  wood, 
bursted,  and  wounded  those  who  worked  them. 

Gayarri,  Hist.  Louisiana,  I.  446. 
Eampart-grenade,  a  grenade  used  by  the  defenders  of 
a  besieged  place  when  the  besieger  is  near  the  rampart. 
It  is  thrown  from  the  parapet  or  rolled  down  the  outer 
slope  of  the  rampart. 

grenadier  (gren-a-der' ),  n.  [Also  f ormerly jrmjs- 
adier;  =  D.  G.  ^w.  grenadier  =  Dan.  grenader, 
<  F.  grenadier,  < 
Sp.  granadero  = 
Vg.granadeiro= 
It.  granatiere,  < 
Sp.  granada,  It. 
granata,  a  gre- 
nade: see  gre- 
nade.] 1.  Ori- 
ginally, a  sol- 
dier who  threw 
hand-grenades. 
Soldiers  of  long  ser- 
vice and  acknow- 
ledged bravery  were 
selected  for  this 
duty.  They  were 
the  foremost  in  as- 
saults. At  first 
there  were  only  a 
few  grenadiers  in 
each  regiment,  but 
companies  of  grena- 
diers were  formed 
in  France  in  1670, 
and  in  England  a 
few     years     later. 


British  Grenadier  of  174s,  blowing  his  fuse 
to  light  a  grenade. 

When 'hand-grenades  went  out  of  general  use,  the  name 
was  still  retained  for  the  company,  the  members  of  which 
were  of  great  stature  and  were  distinguished  by  a  particu- 
lar uniform,  as  for  instance  the  high  bearskin  cap.  In  the 
British  and  French  armies  the  grenadier  company  was  the 
first  of  each  battalion.  Now  the  companies  of  a  battalion 
or  a  regiment  are  equalized  in  size  and  other  matters,  and 
the  title  in  the  British  army  remains  only  to  the  regiment 
of  Grenadier  Guards. 

We  will  not  go  like  to  dragoons, 
Nor  yet  will  we  like  grenadiers. 

BUlie  Archie  (Child's  Ballads,  VI.  94). 
Now  were  brought  into  service  a  new  sort  of  soldiers 
call'd  Oranadiers,  who  were  dextrous  in  flinging  hand 
granados,  every  one  having  a  pouch  full. 

Evelyn,  Diary,  June  29, 1678. 

2.  A  South  African  weaver-bird,  Ploceus  (Py- 
romelana)  oryx :  so  called  from  its  brilliant  red 
and  black  plumage.— 3.  Aflsh,  Macrurus  fabri- 
cii  or  M.  rupestris,  found  in  deep  water  of  the 
North  Atlantic.    Also  called  rattail.—i.  pi- 

•  The  family  Macruridm. 

grenadilla  (gren-a-dil'a),  n.  Same  asgranadilU. 

grenadin  (gren'a-din)',  n.  [<  F.  grenade,  a 
pomegranate  (see  grenade),  +  -dn^.]  A  coal- 
tar  color,  containing  impure  magenta,  obtain- 
ed as  a  by-product  from  the  mother-liquorB  in 
the  raaniif  acture  of  magenta. 


grenadine 

grenadine  (gren-a-den'),  n.  [<  F.  grenadine, 
f.,  grenadine  (of.  grenadin,  m.,  a  small  frican- 
deau),  dim.  of  3»-ejmde,a  pomegranate,  grenade- 
see  grenade.']  A  thin  fabric  of  silk,  or  of  silk 
and  wool,  sometimes  in  meshes  or  openwork 

resembling  barege.-Grenadlne  crepon,  a  thin  ml 
tenal  made  wholly  of  wool,  transparent,  but  havinf  a  kind 
ol  check  pattern  made  of  coarser  threads  or  cords  It  is 
used  for  women's  summer  dresses. 

grenadot,  n.     See  grenade. 

grenaauint,  n.     Same  as  craneguin. 

grenat,  grenate  (gren'at,  -at),  n.  [<  F.  grenat, 
garnet :  see  garnet^.']  If.  Same  as  garnet^.—  2. 
A  coal-tar  color  formerly  used  for  dyeing  wool 
or  silk  brown.  It  is  the  potassium  or  ammo- 
nium salt  of  isopurpuric  acid.  See  grenate 
brown,  under  hrown. 

grenatiform  (gre-nat'i-f6rm),  a.  [<  F.  grenat, 
garnet,  +  L.  forma,  form.]  flaving  the  form 
or  constitution  of  grenatite. 

grenatite  (gren'a-tit),  n.  [<  F.  grenat,  gar- 
net (see  garnet^),  +  -j«e2.]  Same  as  stav/roUte. 
Also  granatite. 

grenenedt,  n.  A  Middle  English  form  of  green- 
liead^. 

Grenet  cell.    See  cell,  8. 

grest,  ».    An  obsolete  form  of  nrass.     Chaucer. 

grfes  (gra),  n.  [F.:  see  graiA]  Grit;  sand- 
stone; stoneware. 

The  vase  portrayed  on  the  opposite  page,  the  body  of 
the  object  being  of  grie,  and  the  ornamentation  in  red 
engobe  and  green  and  white  porcelain  paste. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVII.  660. 

Gris  de  Flandres,  the  fine  stoneware  of  Germany  made 
at  Cologne  and  other  places  on  or  near  the  Rhine.  As 
modem  research  has  proved  that  this  ware  was  especially 
made  in  Germany,  the  term  grU-cerame  has  been  intro- 
duced to  replace  the  old  name. 

greseif,  »•  '  A  Middle  English  form  of  grease. 
,  Chaucer. 

grese^t,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  greese^. 

Greshamist  (gresh'am-ist),  n.  [<  Gresham  (see 
def.)  +  -ist.]    A  fellow  of  Qresham  College  in 
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He  caste  vp  his  yie  vpon  the  halle  dore  and  saugh  the 
letteres  that  Merlin  hadde  writen  in  griewe. 

Merlin  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  437. 
Aftore  that  tyme  all  spak  Hebrew, 
Than  sum  began  for  to  speik  Grew. 

Sir  D.  Lyndsay. 
grew*,  grewan  (gro,  gro'an),  n.    [Also  gru:  see 
greyhound.]     Same  as  greyhound.     [Scotch.] 

grewhoundt,  n.  See  greyhound. 
rewia  (gro'i-a)  n.  [NL.,  named  after  Dr. 
Nehemiah  Grew  (1628-1711),  an  English  nat- 
uralist and  one  of  the  earliest  writers  on  vege- 
table anatomy.]  A  tiliaeeous  genus  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  found  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
old  world,  and  including  about  60  species. 
Most  of  them  have  a  fibrous  inner  bark,  used  in  some  cases 
for  making  nets,  rope,  etc.  The  dhamnoo  of  India,  G. 
elaatica,  and  the  O.  oceidentalit  of  South  Africa  furnish  a 
very  strong  and  elastic  wood.  G.  Asiatica  and  G.  saiMa 
are  cultivated  in  India  for  their  fruits,  which  are  pleasantly 
acid  and  are  used  for  flavoring  sherbets. 

grewndt,  «.    A  contracted  form  of  grewhound. 

grewsome,  grewsomeness.  See  gruesome,  grue- 
someness. 

grewt  (grot),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  A  miners' 
name  for  earth  of  a  different  color  from  the 
rest  found  on  the  banks  of  rivers  in  searching 
for  mines.     Also  spelled  greut. 


London  (founded  by  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  in  gr-v  erevheard  etc      See  armi  etc 

^orL^c^^rnt^^s^l^y^ri^^r^f^^^^^^^^^^^ 
GfTesham  College. 

There  were  some  of  our  Oreshamists  who  thought  one 
or  other  of  the  two  former  comets  might  be  seen  again 
after  some  time.  Oldenburg,  To  Boyle,  Aug.  29, 1666. 

gressamt,  n.    Same  as  gersome. 

gressiblet  (gres'i-bl),  a.     [<  L.  gressw,  pp.  of 

(yrarfj,  wait,  go:  see  graded.]    Able  to  walk. 
gressingt,  »•     See  greesing. ' 
gressomt,  n.    Same  as  gersome. 
Oressoria  (gre-s6'ri-a),  n.pl.    [NL.,  neut.  pi. 

of  gressorius :  see  gr'essorious.]    A  suborder  of 

orthopterous  insects,  having  the  body  long  and 

slender,  with  slim  legs,  the  posterior  femora  of 

which  are  not  thickened,  and  the  head  exserted. 

It  contains  the  curious  insects  known  as  walking-sticks, 

walHng-leaves,  praping-nmntes,  praying^mantids,  sooth- 
sayers, specters,  rearhorses,  racehorses,  and  camel-vnsects. 

There  are  two  very  distinct  families,  the  MantidoB  and  the 

Phasmidoe. 
gressorial  (gre-so'ri-al),  a.     [<  gressori-ous  + 

-at]    In  0od7.,  adapted  for  walking;  formed  for 

or  having  the  habit  of  walking;  ambulatory; 

specifically,  in  entom.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the 

Gressoria:  as,  gressorial  teet;  gressorial  hixds; 

gressorial  insects. 
gressorious  (gre-s6'ri-us),  a.     [<  NL.  gresso- 

rius,  <  L.  as  3  *gressor,  a  walker,  <  gradi,  pp. 

gressus,  walk:  see  graded.]    In  entom.,  same  as 


gressumf ,  n.    Same  as  gersome. 

greteif,  ^-  A  Middle  BngUsh  form  of  greet^. 
Chaucer. 

grete^t,  v.  i.    A  Middle  English  form  of  greet^. 

grete^t,  a.  and  V.  A  Middle  English  form  of 
great.     Chaucer. 

grettyt,  a.    An  obsolete  form  of  gritty. 

greut,  n.    See  grewt. 

grevelf,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  greeve^. 

greve^t,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  greave^. 

greve^t,  »•    A  Middle  English  form  of  greaveS. 

G-revillea  (gre-vil'e-a),  ».  [NL.,  named  after 
Robert  Kaye  'GreviUe,  a  British  botanist  (died 
1866).]  A  large  genus  of  Proteaeece,  trees  or 
shrubs  of  Australia  and  Tasmania,  very  varia- 
ble in  habit  and  foliage.  The  inflorescence  is  often 
very  showy,  and  several  species  have  been  cultivated  as 
greenhouse-plants.  The  silky  oak,  G.  robwsta,  is  a  lai-ge 
tree  with  beautifully  marked  wood  which  is  used  for  cabi- 
net-work and  largely  for  staves  for  tallow-casks.  See  out 
in  next  column. 

grewi  (gro).    Preterit  of  grow. 

grew^  (gro),  V.    Another  spelling  of  grue. 

Grew^f   n.     [<  ME.  Grew,  Greu,  Griewe,  <  OF. 


<  ME.  greyhound,  grayhund,  grai- 
Jiond,  grehound,  grewhound,  grewhond,  greahund, 
gryhond,  grihond  (once  corruptly  grifhound  (cf. 
OD.  grijphund),  as  if  'gripe-hound,'  and  once 
gresehownd:  see  below),  <  AS.  grighund  (found 
only  once,  in  a  gloss,  =  loel.  greyhundr,  a  grey- 
hound), <  *grig  (not  found  alone)  (=  Icel.  grey, 
a  greyhound;  ef.  grey-iaJca,  a  bitch,  grey-karl, 
a  dogged  churl,  etc.)  +  hund,  hound.  The  Sc. 
forms  grew,  grewan,  and  the  ME.  grewhound  and 
gresehownd,  appear  to  be  aecom.  to  the  ME. 
Grew,  Greek,  Chrese,  Grece,  Greece  (ef .  Sp.  galgo, 
greyhound,  lit.  'GaUie'),  while  the  ordinary- 
spelling  and  the  Sc.  equiv.  gray  dog  suggest  a 
connection  with  the  color  gray  ;  but  the  real  ori- 
gin of  the  first  element  is  unknown.  Cf .  Gael. 
Ir.  grech,  a  hound.]  1.  A  tall,  very  slender, 
fleet  dog,  kept  for  the  chase,  remarkable  for  the 
symmetrical  strength  and  beauty  of  its  form, 
its  keen  sight,  and  its  great  fleetness.  There  are 
many  subvaneties  of  the  greyhound,  from  the  Irish  grey- 
hound and  Highland  breed  to  the  smooth-haired  English 
breeds  and  the  Italian  greyhound.  It  is  one  of  the  old- 
est varieties  of  the  dog  known,  being  figured  on  Egyptian 
monuments.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  gazehound  of  old 
English  writers. 

Greyhoundes  [var.  greTumndes]  he  hadde  as  swift  as  fowel 
in  flight.  Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1. 190. 

Thy  greyhounds  are  as  swift 
As  breathed  stags,  ay,  fleeter  than  the  roe. 

Shah.,  T.  of  the  S.,  Ind.,  ii. 

3.  Figuratively,  a  fast-sailing  ship,  especially 
an  ocean  passenger-steamship. 

They  [ships]  are  built  in  the  strongest  possible  manner 
for  such  constructions,  and  are  so  swift  of  foot  as  to  have 
already  become  formidable  rivals  to  the  English  grey- 
hounds. Sci.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LVI.  2. 

Grias  (gri'as),  n.  [NL.]  A  myrtaceous  genus 
of  two  or  three  species,  tall  trees,  natives  of 
tropical  America.  Thefruitofff.(!aM2i/!o»-a,of  Jamaica, 
known  as  the  anchovy-pear,  is  a  russet-brown  drupe,  which 
is  pickled  like  the  mango.  The  large  glossy  leaves  are 
borne  in  plume-like  clusters  at  the  ends  of  the  branches, 
rendering  the  tree  very  ornamental. 

gribble^  (grib'l),  n.  [E.  dial.]  A  shoot  from  a 
tree ;  a  short  cutting. 

gribble^  (grib'l),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  A  small 
isopod  crustacean,  Limnoria  terebrans,  belong- 
ing to  the  family  AselUdce.  It  Is  a  little  creature 
like  a  wood-louse,  capable  of  rolling  itself  up  into  a  ball, 
and  is  very  destructive  to  submerged  timber,  into  which 
it  bores.    The  term  extends  to  some  related  forms. 

grice^t,  »•    See  grise^. 
grice^t,  ».     See  greese^. 
grice^t,  a.  and  n. 


grieu  griii,  greu,  gru,  gri.  Greet,  a  Greek:  see  grid  (^d),  n.    [Shortened  from  giritidfe  or  grid- 
Greek.]   1.  A  Greek. — 3.  The  Greek  language,    iron.]     1,  A  grating  or  openwork  cover  for  a 


gride 

vault  or  a  sewer ;  a  guard  to  cover  parts  of  ma- 
chinery, etc.;  a  grating  of  bars;  a  gridiron. 

Finally,  over  the  whole  aie  spread  iron  grids,  so  as  to 
present  flat  surfaces,  from  which  the  lime  mud,  when 
well  washed  and  drained,  can  be  readily  removed. 

Ure,  Diet.,  IV.  54. 
The  doors  should  be  provided  with  a  sliding  or  revolv- 
ing grid,  for  admitting  air  above  the  fire. 

li.  Wilson,  Steam  Boilers,  p.  152. 
It  is  an  advantage  .  .  .  to  have  an  arrangement  of  ^rids 
under  the  beds  [in  a  hospital]  communicating  directly 
with  the  outside,  ...  so  as  to  sweep  away  any  air  stag- 
nating under  the  beds. 

J.  Constantinc,  Pract.  Ventilation,  p.  24. 

S.  A  heavy  framing  of  timbers  used  to  support 
a  ship  in  a  dock. 

When  the  grid  is  in  place  the  press-head  can  be  low- 
ered. Sci,  Amer.  Supp.,  p.  8951. 

3.  Inelect.,  a  zinc  element  in  a  primary  battery, 
shaped  like  a  grating  or  gridiron ;  the  lead  plate 
of  a  secondary  or  storage  battery,  consisting  of 
a  framework  of  bars  crossing  one  another  at 
right  angles,  into  the  openings  of  which  the 
active  matter  of  the  plate  is  forced;  also,  a 
grating  of  ebonite  used  to  prevent  contact  be- 
tween battery-plates Fork-and-grld  stop-mo- 
tion, in  weaving.  See  stop-motion. 
griddle  (grid'l),  n.  [North.  E.  and  Sc.  trans- 
posed girdle;  <  ME.  gridel,  gridele,  gredil,  gredel, 
a  griddle,  a  gridiron  (appearing  also  in  the  ae- 
com. forms  gridire,  gredire,  grydyrne,  gredirne, 
etc.,  E.  gridiron,  q.  v.),  <  W.  gredyll,  greidell, 
gradell,  OW.  gratell,  a  griddle,  a  grate,  =  Ir. 
greideil,  greideal,  a  griddle,  gridiron,  =  OF. 
graille,  graille,  grele,  F.  grille,  f .,  a  grate,  a  grat- 
ing; cf.  OF.  grail,  m.,  F.  gril,  m.  (>E.  grill^),  a 
gridiron,  =  It.  gradella,  a  fish-basket,  hurdle, 
<  L.  craticula,  f.,  ML.  sometimes  graticula,  f., 
and  craticulus,  m.,  a  gridiron,  dim.  of  cratis,  a 
hurdle,  wickerwork :  see  grill^,  gridiron  (dou- 
blets of  griddle),  grate^,  crate,  hurdle.  The  Cel- 
tic forms  are  from  the  L.,  but  appear  to  be  ae- 
com. to  W.  greidio,  scorch,  singe,  Ir.  greadaim, 
I  scorch,  parch,  burn,  Gael,  gread,  scorch,  burn. 
The  Sw.  grddda,  bake,  is  perhaps  of  Celtic  ori- 
gin.] 1 .  A  grated  utensil  for  broiling  flesh  and 
fish :  same  as  gridiron,  1.  [Now  chiefly  prov. 
Eng.] 

Seint  Lorens  also  itholede  [tholed,  suffered]  thet  te  gredil 
hef  him  upwardes  mid  berninde  gleden. 

Anxren  Riwle,  p.  122. 

3.  A  broad  disk  or  shallow  pan  of  iron,  used 
chiefly  for  cooking  thin  cakes  over  a  fire. 
Host  hit  afterwarde  apone  a  gredel. 

Liber  Cure  Cocorum,  p.  13. 

3.  A  griddle-cake.     [Local,  U.  S.] 

The  griddles  of  Mrs.  Durf  ee  in  the  Tea-House  at  the  Glen 
shall  not  want  an  historian,  as  they  have  not  wanted  troops 
of  lovers.  S.  De  Vere,  Account  of  Newport  (1858). 

4.  In  mining,  a  sieve  with  a  wire  bottom. — 5. 
One  of  the  iron  plates  fitted  as  lids  to  the  round 
apertures  for  cooking-utensils  in  the  top  of  a 
cooking-stove  or  range. 

griddle-cake  (^id'l-kak),  n.  A  cake  of  batter 
cooked  on  a  griddle.     [U.  S.] 

The  flre  in  the  stove  went  down ;  the  griddle-eahes  grew 
cold.  E.  E.  Bale,  Ten  Times  One,  Iv. 

gride  (grid),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  grided,  ppr.  grid- 
ing. [A  transposition  of  gird^,  <  ME.  girden, 
gyrden,  strike,  cut :  see  gird^.  The  transposi- 
tion is  not,  however,  of  popular  origin,  as  in 
the  opposite  cases  bird^  from  brid,  Urd^  from 
bride,  girdle^  from  griddle,  etc.,  but  is  artificial, 
being  a  manipulation  (appar.  first  by  Spenser 
and  adopted  by  subsequent  poets)  of  the  ME. 
form  girde.  The  word  has  nothing  to  do  with 
It.gridare,  cry:  see  cry.]  I.  trans.  If.  To  pierce; 
cut. 

The  kene  cold  blowes  through  my  beaten  hyde, 

All  as  I  were  thi'ough  the  body  gryde. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cal.,  February. 

Last  with  his  goad  amongst  them  he  doth  go, 

And  some  of  them  he  grideth  in  the  haunches. 

Drayton,  Mooncalf,  ii.  512. 
3.  To  grate;  jar  harshly. 

The  wood  which  grides  and  clangs 
Its  leafless  ribs  and  iron  horns 
Together.  Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  cvii. 

II,  intrans.  If.  To  act  or  pass  cuttingly  or 
piercingly. 

His  poynant  speare  he  thrust  with  puissant  sway 
At  proud  CymocWes,  whiles  his  shield  was  wyde. 
That  through  his  thigh  the  mortall  Steele  did  gryde. 
Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  viii.  36. 

So  sore 
The  griding  sword  with  discontinuous  wound 
Pass'd  through  him.  Milton,  P.  L.,  vi.  329. 

3.  To  grate;  grind;  scrape  harshly;  make  a 
grating  sound. 


gride 

1  leave  the  green  and  pleasant  paths  of  song, 
The  mild,  sweet  words  which  soften  and  adorn, 
For  griding  taunt  and  bitter  laugh  of  scorn. 

WhiUier^  The  Panorama. 

Against  the  sides  the  hostile  vessels  yet  crushed  and 
grided.  L.  Wallace,  Ben-Hur,  p.  168. 

gride  (grid),  «.  [<  gride,  v."]  A  harsh  grinding, 
cutting,  or  hacking ;  a  harsh  grating  sound. 

The  gride  of  hatchets  fiercely  thrown 
On  wigwam-log,  and  tree,  and  stone. 

Whittier,  Mogg  Megone,  iii. 

The  trumpet,  and  the  gride  of  wheels. 

L.  Wallace,  Ben-Hur,  p.  205. 

gridelin  (grid'e-lin),  n.  [Also  gredalin,  grida- 
Hn,  grizelin,  iormeAj gredaline ;  <  F.  gris  de  Un, 
flax-gray:  gris,  gray  (see  grise^) ;  de,  <  L.  de,  of ; 
Un,  <  L.  linum,  flax:  see  ismel.]  A  pale-purple 
or  gray-violet  color. 

And  his  love.  Lord  help  us,  fades  lilse  my  gredalim  petti- 
coat. KUligrew,  Parson's  Wedding,  il.  3. 
A  fine  gridelin,  bordering  upon  violet,  is  thereby  ob- 
tained [in  dyeing  with  archil] ;  but  this  color  has  no  per- 
manence.   Maefarlane,  Dyeing  and  Calico-printing,  p.  47. 

gridiron  (grid'i-em),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
grediron,  gyrdiron,  gredyron,  gredyern;  <  ME. 
grydyrne,  gredime,  gredeyrne,  gredyrne,  and 
(without  »)  gridire,  gredire,  an  accom.,  simu- 
lating ME.  irem,  ire,  E.  iron,  of  *gridere  for 
gridele,  gridel,  gredel,  a  griddle,  gridiron:  see 
griddle.  A  like  simulation  occurs  in  andiron, 
q.  v.]  1.  A  grated  utensil  for  broiling  flesh 
and  fish  over  coals  or  in  front  of  a  fire-grate, 
usually  a  square  frame  with  a  handle,  short 
legs,  and  transverse  bars. 

And  thou  ahalt  make  a  gredyern,  also  like  a  net  of 

brasse.  BiMe  of  1551,  Ex.  xxvii. 

He  is  a  terror  to  the  witnesses  of  the  adverse  party, 

whom  he  likes  to  browbeat  and  to  keep  broiling  on  the 

gridiron  of  his  torturing  inquisition. 

Howelh',  Annie  Eilburn,  xxx. 

2.  A  frame  formed  of  cross-beams  of  wood  or 
iron,  on  which  a  ship  rests  for  inspection  or  re- 
pair at  low  water ;  a  grid. — Gridiron  pendulum, 
a  form  of  compensation-pendulum.  See  pevdulum.^ 
Gridiron  valve,  a  form  of  engine-valve  consisting  of  al- 
ternate bars  and  spaces,  sliding  over  a  similarly  formed 
seat. 
gridiron  (grid'i-fem),  v.  t.  [<  gridiron, «.]  To 
cover  with  parallel  lines  or  bars,  like  those  of  a 
gridiron :  often  said  of  railroads^  as  giving  such 
an  appearance  to  the  map.     [IT.  S.J 

The  Manitoba  [railway]  system  gridirons  north  Minne- 
sota. Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVI.  564. 

This  great  territory  is  gridironed  with  transcontinental 
railways.  J.  Strong,  Our  Country,  p.  157. 

griece^  (gres),  n.    [Another  spelling  otgreese^.'] 
In  her.,  a  degree  or  step,  as  one  of 
the  steps  upon  which  crosses  are 
sometimes  placed, 
griece^t,  n.    See  grouse. 
grieced  (grest),  a.     [<  griece  + 
-6(^2.]    Having  grieoes  or  steps. 
—Cross  grieced,  in  her.,  same  as  cross 
degraded   mud    conjiyined   (which    see, 
under  crossl).— Moimt  glieced.    See 
mount. 

grief  (gref),  n.     [Early  mod.  E.  also  greef  (pi. 
greeves,  greves) ;  <  ME.  greef,  gref,  rarely  grne/,  < 
OP.  ffne/,  P.  grief  (=  Pr.  greug,  greuge),  grief, 
heaviness  of  spirit,  <  OP.  grief,  gref,  greu,  grieu 
(fem.  grieve)  =  Pr.  greu,  grieu  =  Sp.  Pg.  It. 
grave,  heavy,  grievous,  sad,  <  L.  gravis,  heavy, 
grievous,  sad :  see  3ra«e3.    Ct.  grieve^.']    1.  Re- 
gretful or  remorseful  sorrow;  mental  distress 
or  misery  caused  by  something  done  or  suffered 
by  one's  self  or  others ;  afSietion ;  woe. 
But  that  which  did  his  grief  augment. 
The  child  was  stole  away. 
The  Seven  ChampUms  of  Christendom  (Child's  Ballads, 

[I.  86). 
It  is  the  nature  of  grief  to  keep  its  object  perpetually 
In  its  eye.  Burke,  Sublime  and  Beautiful. 

No  greater  grief  than  to  remember  days 
Of  joy  when  misery  is  at  hand. 

Cary,  tr.  of  Dante's  Inferno,  v.  128. 

2.  Cause  of  sorrower  pain;  that  which  afSicts 
or  distresses ;  grievance. 

Our  greeves  to  redresse.    Chaucer,  Mother  of  (Jod,  I.  41. 

The  Scottes,  .  .  .  desirous  to  be  revenged  of  their  olde 
greves,  came  to  the  erle  with  greate  compaygnie. 

EaXVs  Union,  1548,  Hen.  IV.,  fol.  20.    (Nojres.) 

3t.  Bodily  pain;  physical  suffering. 

Can  honour  set  to  a  leg?  No.  Or  an  arm?  No.  Or 
takeaway  the  ^rie/ of  a  wound?    No. 

Shah.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  v.  1. 
Cures  all  diseases  coming  of  all  causes ; 
A  month's  grief  in  a  day,  a  year's  in  twelve. 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  ii  1. 
The  oyle  which  is  made  of  the  [bay]  berries  is  very  com- 
fortable in  all  cold  grief es  of  the  joynts. 

Parkinson,  Theater  of  Plants  (1640),  p.  1489. 
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Grlef-musoles.  See  muscle.— lo  come  to  grief,  to 
come  to  a  bad  end  or  issue ;  turn  out  badly ;  meet  with 
misfortune. 

As  for  coming  to  grief,  old  boy,  we're  on  a  good  errand, 
I  suppose,  atid  the  devil  himself  can't  harm  us. 

Kingsley,  Two  Years  Ago,  xxi. 

At  one  spot  I  nearly  came  to  grief  for  good  and  all, 
for  in  running  along  a  shelving  ledge  covered  with  loose 
slates,  one  of  these  slipped  as  I  stepped  on  it,  throwing 
me  clear  over  the  brink. 

T.  Roosevelt,  The  Century,  XXXVI.  209. 
=Syn.  1.  Sorrow,  Wretchedness,  etc.  (see  affliction);  bit- 
terness, heartache,  anguish,  agony,  woe. 
grieffnl  (gref 'fiil),  a.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  grie- 
full,  grefful;  <  grief  +  -ful.'\  Pull  of  grief  or 
sorrow. 

Soche  pushes  in  the  visages  of  men  are  angrie  tilings 
and  grefful.   Udall,  tr.  of  Apophthegms  of  Erasmus,  p.  79. 
Each  the  other  gan  with  passion  great 
And  grief  ull  pittie  privately  bemone. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  i.  16. 

Nothing  grieffvU  grows  from  love. 

Oreene,  Francesco's  Ode. 

grieflieadt,™.  lME.grefhed{^).']  Sadness.  Chau- 
cer.   See  greenhead^. 

grieflyt,  «•  [^  grief  +  -Zj/I.]  Expressive  of 
grief;  dolorous. 

With  dayly  diligence  and  griefly  groans  he  wan  her  af- 
fection. Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  ii. 

grieflyt,  O'^v.  [<  grief  +  -ly'^.']  Grievously. 
E.D. 

grief-shot  (gref 'shot),  a.  Pierced  with  grief; 
sorrow-stricken. 

As  a  discontented  friend,  grief -shot 
With  his  unkindness.  Shak.,  Cor.,  v.  1. 

griegof,  n.    Same  as  grego. 

grien  (gren),  V.  i.    A  Scotch  spelling  of  green^. 

grieshocli  (gre'shooh),  n.  [Sc,  <  Grael.  griosach, 
hot  embers,  a  hot  battle,  a  volley,  <  grios,  heat.] 
Hot  embers,  properly  those  of  peat  or  moss- 
fuel;  also,  a  peat-fire.    Also  spelled  greeshoch. 

Oang  a'  to  you.  lieds,  sirs,  and  dinna  put  out  the  wee 
grieshoch.  Border  Minstrelsy,  I.  cii.,  Int. 

griesingt,  n.    See  greesing. 

grie'vablet  (gre'va-bl),  a.  [<  ME.  grevdble,  < 
OP.  grevable,  grievous,  <  grever,  grieve:  see 
grieve^  and. -able.']    Causing  grief;  lamentable. 

There  is  a  vice  full  greuable 

To  hym  whiche  is  therof  culpable. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  v. 

grie'vance  (gre'vans),  n.  [Early  mod.  B.  also 
greevanee;  <  ME.  grevaimce,  grevanee,  <  OP. 
grevance,  grievance,  grivance  (=  Pr.  grevansa), 
injury,  wrong,  grievance,  <  grevant,  injurious, 
oppressive,  ppr.  of  grever,  grieve,  afflict:  see 
grieve^.]  1 .  A  cause  of  grief  or  distress ;  a  wrong 
inflicted  by  another  or  others ;  a  source  or  oc- 
casion of  annoyance  or  hardship. 

They  undid  nothing  in  the  State  but  Irregular  and 
grinding  Courts,  the  maine  greevances  to  be  remov'd. 

Milton,  Eikonoklastes,  v. 

They  [scorners]  were  a  great  and  particular  grievance  to 
the  followers  of  true  piety  and  wisdom. 

Bp.  Atterhury,  Sermons,  I.  v. 

The  grievances  which  had  produced  the  rebellions  of 
Tyler  and  Cade  had  disappeared. 

MacauZay,  Hallam's  Const.  Hist. 

A  grievance  that  has  created  much  resentment  is  the 
needless  appropriation  of  private  lands,  and  the  injury  to 
adjacent  lands  by  various  forms  of  public  works. 

N.  A.  Rev.,  CXXXIX.  106. 
2t.  Grief;  affliction. 

Madam,  I  pity  much  your  grievances. 

Slmk.,  T.  G.  of  v.,  iv.  3. 
St.  Discomfort;  pain. 

Than  he  sette  hym  on  his  knees,  holding  vp  his  hondes, 
and  than  toke  oute  the  suerde  lightly  with-oute  gre- 
uaunoe,  and  so  bar  it  vp  right.    JferK»(B.  E.  T.  S.),i.  107. 

grie'Vancert  (gre'van-s6r),  n.  One  who  inflicts 
a  grievance;  one  who  gives  cause  for  com- 
plaint. 

Some  petition  .  .  .  against  the  bishops  as  grievancers. 

Fuller. 

grieve^  (grev),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  grieved,  ppr. 
grieving.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  greeve;  <  ME. 
greven,  <  OP.  grever,  graver,  F.  grever  =  'Pt.  gre- 
var,  gramar,  greviar  =  Sp.  Pg.  gravar  =  It.  gra- 
vare,  <  L.  gravare,  burden,  oppress,  afflict, 
grieve,  deponent  gravari,  feel  vexed,  annoyed, 
troubled,  <  gravis,  heavy:  see  grief,  graved,  and 
cf.  gredge,  aggredge,  aggrieve,  aggravate.]  I. 
trans.  1.  To  inflict  mental  pain  or  distress 
upon ;  cause  to  suffer;  make  sorrowful;  afflict; 
aggrieve. 

He  doth  not  afllict  willingly  nor  grieve  the  children  of 
men.  lam.  Iii.  33. 

There  she  saw  a  grieved  ghost 
Comin  waukin  o'er  the  wa'. 

Clerk  Saunders  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  823). 
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They  that  judge  themselves  martyrs  when  they  aie 
grieved,  should  think  withal  what  they  are  whom  thoy 
grieve.  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  iv.  lo. 

2t.  To  vex;  harass;  oppress. 

And  because  thei  ben  so  trewe  and  so  righttulle  and  so 
fuUe  of  alle  gode  condiciouns,  thei  weren  nevere  greved 
with  Tempestes  ne  with  Thondre  ne  with  Leyt  ne  with 
Hayl  ne  with  Pestylence.  Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  292. 
And  [he]  assembled  vj^i  men  defensable,  and  moche 
thei  greved  the  hethen  peple  with  alle  theire  power. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  U.  186. 
Yet  in  suche  fere  yf  that  ye  were, 
Amonge  enemys  day  and  nyght; 
I  wolde  wythstonde,  with  bowe  in  hande, 

To  greeve  them  as  I  myght. 
The  Nutbroume  Maide  (Child's  Ballads,  IV.  160). 

3.  To  sorrow  over;  deplore;  lament.    [Bare.] 
Most  miserable  men !  I  grieve  their  fortunes. 

Fletcher  (and  another).  Sea  Voyage,  i.  2. 
'Till  from  the  Parian  Isle,  and  Libya's  Coast, 
The  Mountains  grieve  their  Hopes  of  Marble  lost. 

Pricrr,  Solomon,  ii. 

II.  intrans.  To  feel  grief;  be  in  mental  dis- 
tress; sorrow;  mourn:  usually  followed  by  ai, 
for,  about,  or  over. 

And  Ardennes  waves  above  them  her  green  leaves, 

Dewy  with  nature's  tear-drops,  as  they  pass. 
Grieving,  if  aught  inanimate  e'er  grieves, 
Over  the  unretuming  brave. 

Byron,  Childe  Harold,  iii.  27. 
I  grieve  that  grief  can  teach  me  nothiijg,  nor  carry  me 
one  step  into  real  nature.  Emerson,  Experience. 

=Syn.  Mourn,  etc.    See  lament,  v.  i. 
grie'ye^,  n.    Another  spelling  of  greeve^. 
grie'ver  (gre'ver),  n.    One  who  or  that  which 
grieves  or  laments. 

Nor  should  romantic  grievers  thus  complain. 
Although  but  little  in  the  world  they  gain.     Crabbe. 

grievingly  (gre'ving-li),  aifo.  With  grief;  sor- 
rowfully. 

Orievingly  I  think. 
The  peace  between  the  French  and  us  not  values 
Tile  cost  that  did  conclude  it.     Shak.,  Hen.  VIII.,  L 1. 

grievous  (gre'vus),  a.  [<  ME.  grevous,  <  OP. 
grevos,  grevus,  grevous  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  gravoso, 
grievous,  <  ML.  gravosus,  also  graviosus,  equiv. 
to  L.  gravis,  heavy,  grievous:  see  graved  and 
grief,  n.,  grieve\  v.  Cf.  gravous.]  1.  Causing 
grief  or  sorrow;  afflictive;  hard  to  bear;  op- 
pressive. 

And  they  bynde  heuy  burthens  &  greitous  to  be  home, 
&  ley  them  on  mennes  shoulders. 

Bible  of  1561,  Mat.  xxiii.  4. 

My  memory  f aileth  me,  by  meanes  of  my  ^eat  and  gree- 
uous  troubles.       Webbe,  Travels  (ed.  Arber),  Epistle,  p.  13. 

The  first  Tax  he  [William  I.]  laid  upon  his  Subjects  was 
in  the  first  Year  of  his  Reign,  after  his  return  out  of  Nor- 
mandy :  a  grievous  Tax,  all  Writers  say,  but  none  what  it 
was.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  26. 

2.  Inflicting  or  capable  of  inflicting  pain  or 
suffering;  distressing  in  act  or  use;  fierce;  sav- 
age.    [Rare.] 

In  their  room,  as  they  forewarn, 
Wolves  shall  succeed  for  teachers,  grievous  wolves, 

Milton,  P.  L.,  xii.  608. 
When  he  arose,  he  getteth  him  a  grievous  crab-tree  cud- 
gel, and  goes  down  into  the  duugeon  to  them. 

Bv/nya/n,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  p.  174. 

3.  Atrocious;  heinous;  aggravated. 

It  was  a  grievous  fault ; 
And  grievously  hath  Caesar  answer'd  it. 

Shak.,  J.  C,  iii.  2. 

4.  Expressing  grief  or  affliction;  full  of  grief: 
as,  a  grievous  cry. 

This  is  a  grievous  mourning  to  the  Egyptians. 

Gen.  1. 11. 

The  grieuous  complaynts  of  our  liege  subiects  concern- 
ing traffique,  as  it  were  circular  wise  too  &  fro  both  our 
dominions.  HaMuyts  Voyages,  1. 169. 

Grievous  bodily  liaxm,  in  crim.  lam,  serious  but  not 
necessarily  permanent  injury  of  the  person. = Syn.  1.  Dis- 
tressing, sad,  lamentable,  deplorable,  injurious,  baneful, 
calamitous. 
grievously  (gre'vus-li),  adv.  [<  ME.  grevoush/, 
grevusly,  grevosVy;  <  grievous  +  -lAfl.]  In  a 
grievous  or  afflictive  manner;  painfiilly;  ca- 
lamitously. 

Min  herte  is  troubled  with  this  sorwe  so  grevmsly  that 
I  not  what  to  don.  Chaucer,  Tale  of  Mellbeus. 

grievousness  (gre'vus-nes),  n.  [<  ME.  grevous- 
nesse;  <  grievous  +  -ness.']  The  condition  or 
quality  of  being  grievous  or  deplorable;  afflic- 
tion; injuriousness ;  atrocity;  enormity. 

In  the  same  sermon  the  grievoii»nes8  of  the  offence  is  to 
be  opened.  Strype,  Grindal,  IL  11. 

griff  If  (grif),  n.  [<  OP.  griffe,  P.  griffe,  a  claw, 
nail,  talon,  <  griffer,  gripe,  grasp,  seize,  catch, 
<  OHG.  grif  an,  MHG.  grif  en,  G.  greifen,  gripe, 
grip  (>  G.  griff  =  E.  grip^,  hold,  handle,  hilt), 
=  E.  (/rjpei,  q.  v.]  Gripe;  grasp;  reach. 
A  vein  of  gold  within  our  spade's  griff.  BoUaniL 


griff 

grifl^  (grif),  n.  [Abbr.  of  griffin,  4.]  Same  as 
griffin,  4. 

There  were  three  more  cadets  on  the  same  steamer,  eoine 
np  to  that  great  grif  depo(^  Oudapoor. 

W.  D.  Arnold,  Oakfleld,  I.  38. 

griff  3t,  n.  and  v.    An  obsolete  variant  of  grafts. 

griff*  (grif),  n.  [Also  grif;  origin  obscnre.]  A 
deep  valley  mth  a  roeky  chasm  at  the  bottom. 
[North.  Eng.] 

griff S,  griffe2  (grif),  n.  [Cf.  Sp.  grifo,  a  grifdn, 
grifos,  frizzled  hair.]  A  mulatto;  also,  one  of 
mixedlndian  andnegroblood.  [Louisiana.U.S.l 

griffard  (grif 'ard),  n.  [<  P.  griffard,  <  griffe,  a 
claw  (see  grip-),  +  -ord.]  A  South  American 
crested  hawk,  S^zaetus  helUeoaus. 

griffei  (grif),  n.  [P.,  a  claw:  see  g-nfi.]  1. 
In  medieval  arch.,  from  the  eleventh  to  the  fif- 
teenth century,  an  ornament  on  the  bases  of 


Medieval  Griffin. — Porch  of  the  Duomo, 
Verona,  Italy. 


Griffes. —  I,  from  Vizelay;  s,  from  Poissy;  end  of  I2th  century. 
(From  Viollet>le-Duc's  "  Diet,  de  I' Architecture.") 

piUars,  conneeting  the  torus  with  each  angle 
of  the  plinth. —  2.  In  wine-makmg,  a  deposit 
which  forms  within  eight  or  ten  days  after 
new  wines  are  bottled,  it  is  removed,  and  the  bot- 
tle filled  up  with  liquor  and  recorded,  and  the  process  is 
repeated  as  many  times  as  necessary  until  the  wine  re- 
mains perfectly  clear. 

Eight  or  ten  days  afterwards  [after  bottling  champagne] 
a  deposit,  called  grife,  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle. 

Ure,  Diet.,  III.  1144. 

griffe^,  n.    See  griffS. 

grifSn  (grif 'in),  n.  [Also  written  griffon,  gry- 
phon, and  formerly  gryfon;  <  ME.  griffyn,  usu- 
ally griffon, 
griffoun  =  D. 
gr'^oen,<.  OP. 
gr^'on,  P.  grif- 
fon ^Vv.grifd, 
now  griffovm  = 
Sp.  grif  on  =  It. 
grifone,  <  ML. 
grypho{n-),  gri- 
pho(n-),  gri- 
fo(n-),  grif- 
fo(n-),  a  griffin 
(also  in  ML.  a 
certain  coin), 
aug.  of  the  sim- 
ple form,  OP. 
grif,  also  grip 
=  Sp.  grifo  = 
Pg-  gtifo,  gripho,  grypho  =  It.  griffo  (=  OHGr. 
grif,  grifo,  MHQ-.  grif,  G-.  greif,  etc.,  =  E.  gripe  : 
see  gripe°),  <  LL.  gryphus,  ML.  also  griphus, 
grifvs,  griffus,  a  griffin,  a  vulture  (of.  gripus, 
grippa,  a  kind  of  ship),  a  var.  of  L.  gryps,  <  Gr. 
ypvip  {ypvK-),  a  fabulous  creature  variously  de- 
scribed, named  from  its  hooked  beak,  <  -ypmroc, 
curved,  hook-nosed.  The  application  to  a  vul- 
ture seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  like- 
ness of  Grr.  jpiip,  a  grif- 
fin, to  yvifi,  a  vulture. 
Cf.  gripeS.']  1.  In  myth., 
an  imaginary  animal 
supposed  to  be  gener- 
ated between  ihe  lion 
and  the  eagle,  and  to 
combine  the  head,  front, 
and  wings  of  an  eagle 
with  the  bod;f  and  hind 
quarters  of  a  lion.  This  animal  was  supposed  to  watch 
over  mines  of  gold  and  hidden  treasures,  and  was  conse- 
crated to  the  sun.  The  figure  of  the  griffin  is  seen  on  an- 
cient coins,  and  is  borne  in  coat-armor.  It  is  also  a  fre- 
quent motive  in  architectural  decoration. 

Girphinne,  baith  bird  and  best,  we  suld  call  it 
To  blase,  "membrit  and  armyt"  boith  lustly. 

Bmke  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra  ser.),  i.  99. 

Where  there  are  also  Gryphons  keepers  of  their  trea- 
sures, or  men  with  Goats  feet.  . 

Purohas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  395. 

As  when  a  gryphon  through  the  wilderness 
With  winged  course,  o'er  hill  or  moory  dale. 
Pursues  the  Arimaspian.  Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  943. 

Two  Sphinxes  very  clearly  to  be  recognised  on  the  cyl- 
inder, but  which  Mr.  King  strangely  enough  converts  in 
his  description  into  ffn/gAo"*-     .   .       ...      ,        „,. 
C.  T.  Newton,  Art  and  Archnol.,  p.  314. 


Griffin,  from  a  Greek  Sarco- 
phagus. 
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Men  and  boys  astride 
On  wyvem,  lion,  dragon,  grijfin,  swan. 
At  all  the  comers,  named  us  each  by  name. 

Tennyson,  Holy  Grail. 
2.  In  ornith.,  a  vulture  of  the  genus  Gyps;  a, 
griffin-vulture. —  3.  Figuratively,  a  vigilant  or 
repellent  guardian;  one  who  stands  in  the  way 
of  free  approach  or  intercourse:  in  England 
applied  especially  to  a  woman  acting  as  a  du- 
enna.—  4.  [Anglo-Ind.,  a  new-comer  in  India 
'  'being  humorously  regarded  as  a  kind  of  strange 
hybrid  animal,  neither  Indian  nor  English."] 
In  India  and  the  East  generally:  (a)  A  person 
not  familiar  with  the  customs  or  ways  of  the 
country;  a  new-comer;  a  novice;  a  greenhorn. 
No  one  but  a  griffin  of  the  greenest  ever  gave  anybody 
a  rupee  in  Bombay.  F.  M.  Crawford,  Mr.  Isaacs,  vii. 

(6)  A  racing  pony  or  horse  that  runs  for  its  first 

time.    Also  griff,  in  both  uses Bearded  griffin, 

the  lammergeier,  Gypaetus  barbatus. — Grtffin's  egg,  a 
name  given  in  the  middle  ages  to  any  large  egg  of  a  Bird 
unknown  to  the  people  of  Europe,  as  the  ostrich  or  emu. 
Such  eggs  were  used  in  ornamental  work,  as  for  cups.— 
Order  of  the  GrUBu,  an  order  of  the  grand  duchy 
of  Mecklenburg-Schwerln,  founded  in  1884.— Riippell'S 
grIfflTli  an  Abyssinian  vulture,  Gyps  rueppelli. 
griffinage  (grif' iu-aj),  n.  Same  as  griffinism,  2. 
griffinisn  (gnf 'in-ish),  a.  [<  griffim  +  ■isK':']  1. 
Griffin-like;  watchful;  vigilant;  prying:  as,  a 
griffinish  duenna. 

Not  having  knelt  in  Palestine,  I  feel 
None  of  that  griffinish  excess  of  zeal 
Some  travellers  woidd  blaze  with  here  in  France. 
Hood,  To  Eae  Wilson. 

2.  In  India,  like  or  characteristic  of  a  griffin 
or  new-comer. 

Next  to  to,^  griffinish  wonder  at  the  want  of  white  faces 

has  been  my  regret  to  perceive  the  utter  absence  of  any 

friendly  relations  between  the  white  and  the  black  faces. 

W.  H.  Russell,  Diary  in  India,  I.  189. 

griffinism  (grif'in-izm),  n.     [<  griffin  +  -ism.] 

1.  Jealous  watchfulness  or  care,  like  that  of 
the  griffin:  as,  the  griffinism  of  a  London  dow- 
ager.—  2.  In  India  and  the  East,  the  state  or 
character  of  a  griffin  or  new-comer ;  greenness 
or  inexperience.    Also  griffinage. 

griffin-male  (grif'in-mal'),  n.  In  her.,  a  griffin 
without  wings  and  having  large  ears. 

griffin-vulture  (grif'in-vul"5nr),  n.  A  vulture 
of  the  genus  Gyps,  of  which  there  are  several 
species,  the  best-known  being  G.  fulvus. 

Griffith's  mixture.    See  mixture. 

griffon^  (grif 'on),  n.    Same  as  griffim. 

Griffon^t,  »■  [ME.,  also  Gryffon,  Griffoun,  Gryf- 
foun;  <  OP.  griffon,  grif  on  (=  Pr.  gr%f6),  a  name 
given  to  the  Byzantine  Greeks  and  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  East;  appar.  an  opprobrious  use  of 
griffon,  grifon,  a  griffin,  perhaps  suggested  by 
some  of  the  numerous  forms  for  '(Sreek.']  A 
Greek. 

The  Gryffouns  than  gayli  gonne  stint  atte  cherche. 

Waiiam  cffPaleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 1961. 

grig-"-  (grig),  n.  [Appar.  a  var.  of  *crick  (=  D. 
Tcrielc,  a  cricket,  =  Sw.  lerak,  Icrilc,  a  little  crea- 
ture, esp.  a  crawling  creature,  <  Jcrdka,  creep), 
the  appar.  base  of  cricket:  see  cricket^.]  1. 
A  cricket;  a  grasshopper. 

The  dry 
High-elbow'd  grigs  that  leap  in  summer  grass. 

TennysoTi,  The  Brook. 

2.  The  sand-eel;  a  small  and  very  lively  eel. — 

3.  A  short-legged  hen.  [Prov.  Eng.]  — 4.  One 
of  a  class  of  vagabond  dancers  and  tumblers. 
Brewer.  [Showmen's cant.]— Aamerryasagrig, 
a  proverb  equivalent  to  a£  merry  as  a  cricket :  also  in  use, 
different  from  but  partly  confused  with  another  proverb 
(apparently  somewhat  older),  as  merry  as  a  Greek;  so  a 
merry  grig  as  compared  with  a  merry  Greek.  See  rmrry 
Greek,  under  Greek, 

They  drank  till  they  all  were  as  merry  as  grigs. 

Poor  iJoMji  (1764). 

grig2  (grig),  n.  [<  Com.  grig  =  W.  grug,  heath.] 
Heath.    Also  griglan.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

Some  great  mosses  in  Lancashire  .  .  .  that  for  the  pres- 
ent yield  little  or  no  profit,  save  some  grig  or  heath  for 
sheep.  Aubrey. 

grignet  (grig'net),  n.  [Cf.  OP.  "perdrix  gri- 
gnette,  the  ordinary  partrijlge"  (Cotgrave).]  A 
book-name  of  sund^  parine  birds  of  Africa  of 
the  genus  Parisoma  .-as,  the  rufous-vented  grig- 
net,  P.  suhcceruleum. 

gri-grii,  «.    Same  as  gru-gru. 

gri-gri2,  gree-gree  (gre'gre),  n.  [African.]  A 
charm  or  amulet ;  a  fetish. 

Seeing  that  the  native^frioans  likewise  had  their  cher- 
ished amulets  (their  gri-gris),  deemed  by  them  sacred  and 
magically  powerful,  the  Portuguese  called  these  by  the 
same  name  of  fetich.  Eeary,  Prim.  Belief,  p.  32. 

That  is  an  African  amulet  that  hangs  about  his  neck — 
a  greegree.  G.  W.  Cable,  The  Century,  XXXI.  523. 

grilli  (gril),  V.  [Sc.  also  transposed  girl;  <  ME. 
grillen,  gryllen,  grulUn,  tr.  anger,  provoke,  intr. 


grille 

tremble,  <  AS.  grillan,  griellan,  tr.,  provoke,  = 
D.  grillen,  shiver,  =  JILG.  grellen,  LG.  ver-grel- 
len,  anger,  provoke,  =  MHG.  grellen,  be  harsh, 
cry  angrily.  Cf.  grill^,  a.]  I.t  trans.  1.  To 
make  angry;  provoke. 

Thy  byddlng.  Lord,  I  shall  fulfill. 
And  never  more  the  greeve  ne  grill. 

Chester  Play,  in  Marriott's  Mir.  Plays,  p.  4. 
If  you  love  a  wenche  wel,  eyther  loude  and  stille, 
Bestir  wel,  but  yef  hir  noute ;  grant  hir  al  hir  welle ; 
By  thou  noht  so  hardy  hir  onis  to  grille. 

MS.  Arund.  Coll.  Arm.,  27, 1  130.    (HalliwM.) 

2.  To  terrify ;  cause  to  tremble.     Worcester. 

II,  intrans.  1.  To  tremble;  shiver.  [Now 
only  Scotch.] 

And  lete  also  the  belles  knyUe 

To  make  her  hortes  [their  hearts]  the  more  grylle. 

Myrc,  Instructions,  1.  777. 

2.  To  snarl;  snap.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
grilPt  (gril),  a.  [ME.  gril,  gryl,  grill,  grille, 
grylle,  harsh,  rough,  severe,  =  MHG.  grel,  G. 
grell,  harsh,  angry, = Dan.  grel,  shrill  (of  soimd), 
glaring,  dazzling  (of  Ught);  from  the  verb:  see 
grilV-,v.'\    Harsh;  rough;  severe;  cruel. 

Wordes  .  .  .  gret  and  grille. 
Amis  andAmiloun,  1. 1273  (Weber's  Metr.  B.om.,  II.  365). 
Prey  to  Crist  with  blody  syde. 
And  other  woundes  grile  and  wyde, 
That  he  forgeve  the  thi  pryde. 

Reliquice  Antiquce,  II.  166. 
Thei  ban  suffrid  cold  so  strong 
In  wedres  gryl  and  derk  to  sighte. 

Som.  of  the  Rose,  1.  78. 

grillif,  •».  [ME.  grille,  gryll,  grylle;  <  grilP-,  a.] 
Harm. 

Lady,  he  ys  to  us  foo, 

Therefore  yrede  that  we  hym  sloo, 

He  hath  done  us  grete  grylle. 

Brie  of  Tolaus  (Ritson's  Metr.  Som.,  IIL). 

grill^  (gril),  n.  [<  p.  gril,  <  OP.  greil,  grail,  a 
gridiron,  amase.  form  corresponding  to  P.  grille, 
OF. graille,graille,  f.,ajgra,te,  grating,  <L.  crati- 
cula,  f.,  a  gridiron,  dim.  of  eraUs,  a  hurdle, wick- 
erwork:  seegriddle^a,  doublet  oigrilP),  gridiron, 
grate^,  crate,  and  hurdle.']  A  grated  utensil  for 
broiling  meat,  etc.,  over  a  fire ;  a  gridiron. 

They  have  wood  so  hard  that  they  cleave  it  into  swords, 
and  make  grills  of  it  to  broil  their  meat. 

Cotton,  tr.  of  Montaigne,  xxlv. 

grill2  (gril),  V.  Ji=  Dan.  grillere  =  Sw.  griljera, 
<  P.  griller,  broil  on  a  gridiron,  scorch,  <  gril,  a 
gridiron:  see  grille,  n.  Cf.  grilly.']  "I.  trans.  To 
broil  on  or  as  on  a  griU  or  gridiron. 

And  he  sent  the  drumsticks  down  to  be  grill'd. 

Barham,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  249. 
How  much  better  than  feeding  foul  Indians  it  was  to 
belong  to  me,  who  would  .  .  .  grill  him  [a  salmon]  deli- 
cately, and  eat  him  daintily  I 

T.  Winthrop,  Canoe  and  Saddle,  v. 

The  time  ha£  been  when  Joseph  Bagstock  has  been  grilled 

and  blistered  by  the  sun.  Dickens,  Dombey  and  Son. 

II.  intrans.  To  imdergo  broiling;  be  in  a 
broil. 

Albany  had  made  his  keepers  drunk  with  the  liquor, 
had  dirked  them,  and  thrown  their  mail-clad  bodies  to 
grill  on  the  fire.  The  Century,  XXVII.  330. 

Por  a  moment  it  seemed  probable  that  the  baronet 
would  give  vent  to  the  spleen  which  was  doubtless  grill- 
ing within  him.  J.  Hawthorne,  Dust,  p.  130. 

The  landlady  began  to  derange  the  pots  upon  the  stove 
and  set  some  beef -steak  to  grill. 

R.  L.  Stevenson,  Inland  Voyage,  p.  71. 

grillade  (gri-lad'),  n.  [<  P.  grillade,  <  griller, 
grill:  see  grill^,  v.]  1.  The  act  of  grilling. — 
2.  That  which  is  broiled  on  a  grill  or  gridiron. 

grillage  (gril'aj),  ».  [<  P.  grillage,  wirework, 
grating,  Same,  also  broiling,  <  gril,  a  gridiron, 
grille,  a,  grafting,  griller,  grill:  seegrill^,v.']  1.  In 
engin.,  a  framework  composed  of  heavy  beams 
laid  longitudinally  and  crossed  at  right  angles 
by  similar  beams  notched  upon  them,  used  to 
sustain  a  foundation  and  prevent  it  from  set- 
tling unevenly  in  soil  of  unequal  compressibil- 
ity. The  grillage  is  firmly  bedded,  and  the  earth  packed 
into  the  interstices  between  the  beams ;  aflooring  of  thick 
planks,  called  a  platform,  is  then  laid  on  it^  and  on  this 
the  foundation  courses  rest. 

2.  In  lace,  a  background  of  separate  bars  or 
brides,  not  wo- 
ven together  in- 
to a  texture. 

grille  (gril),  n. 
[<.F.  grille,  graX- 
ing:  see  griW^, 
m.]  1.  A  piece 
of  openwork  or 
grating,  usual- 
ly of  metal, 
as  wrought- 
iron.  ^ecifically 
—(a)   When    oma-      Grille.— SanGiacomodiRlalto.  Venice. 


grille 

mental  in  character,  an  arrangement  of  bars  forming  a 
decorative  design. 

The  Intercolumniation  on  either  side  must  have  been 
closed  by  a  grille  in  metal. 

C.  T.  Xeicton,  Art  and  Archojol.,  p.  341. 
(6)  A  grating  serving  as  a  gate ;  also,  a  metallic  grating 
closing  a  small  opening,  as  in  a  door,  allowing  an  inmate 
to  answer  inquiries  and  examine  applicants  for  admission 
■without  opening  the  door. 

At  the  further  end  of  the  court  is  the  griUe,  a  square 
opening  adjacent  to  the  main  wall. 

EiKyc.  Brit,  XXIII.  179. 

(c)  The  large  grating  separating  a  convent  parlor  into  two 
parts,  visitors  being  allowed  only  on  one  side  of  it. 
2.  In  pisciculture,  an  apparatus  for  holding  fish- 
eggs  during  inoutiation,  consisting  of  a  rectan- 
gular wooden  frame  20  inches  long  and  from  7  to 
8  inches  wide,  into  which  are  fastened  small  cy- 
lindrical glass  tubes,  closely  placed.  When  in  use, 
these  grilles  are  placed  in  a  series  of  rectangular  boxes  (a 
grille  in  each  box)  arranged  in  flights,  so  that  the  water 
passes  readily  from  the  highest  through  the  intervening 
ones  to  the  lowest.  The  water  enters  from  the  top  near  one 
corner,  and  after  passing  tlirough  the  box  goes  out  through 
the  spout  at  the  diagonally  opposite  corner. 

grille  (gre-lya'),  a.  [P.,  <^nZte,  a  grating:  see 
grill^.^  In  lace,  having  a  background  consist- 
ing of  bars  or  brides  crossing  open  spaces: 
also  said  of  the  background  itself. 

grill-room  (gril'rom),  re.  Arestaurant  or  lunch- 
room where  chops,  steaks,  etc.,  are  grilled  to 
order. 

The  cooks,  who  tilled  the  waiters'  orders  as  in  an  Eng- 
lish grill-room,  were  dressed  from  head  to  foot  in  white 
linen,  and  wore  square  white  caps. 

The  Century,  XXXVI.  19. 

grillyt  (grU'i),  v.  t.  [Extended  from  grill?.'\  To 
grill;  liroil.     See  grille. 

Rather  save  a  crippled  piece 
Of  all  their  crushed  and  broken  members. 
Than  have  them  grillied  on  the  embers. 

5.  BvMer,  Hudibras,  III.  ii.  1676. 

grilse  (grils),  n.  [Sc.  also  gilse;  at.  Ir.  greal 
sack,  a  kind  of  fish.]  A  young  salmon  on  its 
first  return  to  the  river  from  the  sea. 

The  grilse  is  more  slender  than  the  salmon,  the  tail  more 
forked,  the  scales  more  easily  removed,  and  the  top  of  the 
head  and  of  the  fins  is  not  quite  so  black. 

St.  Nicholas,  XIII.  741. 

grim  (grim),  a. ;  compar.  grimmer,  superl.  grim^ 
mest.  [<  ME.  grim,  grym,  <  AS.  grim  (grimmr-), 
fierce,  savage,  severe,  crue^,  =  OS.  grim  = 
OFries.  grim  =  OHG.  grim,  grimmi,  MHG. 
grim,  G.  grimm,  grim,  angry,  fierce,  =  Icel. 
grimmr,  grim,  stem,  horrible,  dire,  sore,  =  Dan, 
grim,  ugly ;  cf .  MLGr.  gremich  =  D.  grimmig  = 
OHG.  grimmig,  MHG.  grimmic,  G.  grimmig, 
angry,  furious;  akin  to  AS.  gram,  grom,  ME. 
gram,  grom,  angry,  furious,  hostile,  B.  grum, 
angry,  sullen:  see  gram\  a.,  grarn^,  grame,  n. 
and  v.,  grum.']  1.  Of  a  fierce,  stem,  or  forbid- 
ding aspect;  severe  or  repellent  in  appearance 
or  demeanor ;  fierce ;  sullen ;  surly. 

Whenever  they  lookt  qn  the  grim  Soldan, 
It  made  their  hearts  to  quail. 

Sir  Cavline  (Child's  Ballads,  III.  187). 

She  was  of  stature  big  and  tail,  of  visage  grim  and  stern. 
Milton,  Hist.  Eng.,  IL 

2.  Stem  in  character  or  quality;  unyielding; 
dreadful;  formidable:  as,  pnm  determination. 

Now  is  Philip  full  grym  in  fyght  for  to  meete. 

Alisaunder  (tf  Maeedoine  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1. 165. 

It  would  ...  be  the  grimmest  dispensation  that  ever 
befell  him.  South,  Sermons,  IX.  185. 

Wise  Cornelius  promised,  by  his  art. 
To  show  to  him  the  ladye  of  his  heart. 
Albeit  betwixt  them  rolled  the  ocean  grim, 

Scott,  L.  of  L.  M.,  vL  16. 

Sut  he  saw  no  grim  portents,  and  heeded  no  omen  of 

evU.  A.  W.  Tourgie,  Fool's  Errand,  p.  111. 

3.  Marked  by  harshness  or  severity ;  distress- 
ful; dolorous;  cheerless:  as,  grrim  suffering;  a 
grim  jest. 

The  duke  was  in  a  cas,  his  wondes  wer  so  grym. 
That  his  leche  was  in  ille  hope  of  him. 

Jiobert  of  Brunm,  p.  192. 
The  Troiens  .  .  .  girdyn  to  the  grekes  with  a  grym.  fare ; 
Greuit  hom  full  gretly  with  mony  grym  wound. 

DegtruUion  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  9499. 
They  push'd  us  down  the  steps,  .  .  . 
And  with  grim  laughter  thrust  us  out  at  gates. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  iv. 
=Syn.  Grimly,  Hideovs,  etc.  (see  ghastly);  severe,  harsli, 
hard. 
grimt,  n.  [ME.,  also  grym,  greme;  =  D.  grim  = 
OHG.  grimmi,  MHG.  grimme,  f .,  grim,  G.  grimm, 
m.,  anger;  from  the  adj.  Cf.  gram^, grame, «.] 
-Vnger;  wrath. 

On  right  hond  shall  hom  reue  the  rest  of  the  saule, 
'That  my  graunser  with  greme  gird  vnto  dethe. 
And  sloghe  all  our  Sitesyns,  &  our  sad  pepuU 
Brittoned  to  bale  dethe,  and  there  blode  shed. 

Destruction  of  Tray  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2234. 
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grim  (grim),  V.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  grimmed,  ppr. 
(/rimming.  [=D.  MLG.  grinimen,  be  grim,  rage; 
ifrom  the  adj.]  To  make  grim;  give  astern  or 
forbidding  aspect  to.     [Rare.] 

To  withdraw  .  .  .  into  lurid  half-light,  grimmed  by  the 
shadow  of  that  Red  Flag  of  theirs. 

Carlyle,  French  Rev.,  II.  v.  8. 

grimace  (gri-mas'),  «•  [=  D-  Sw.  grimas  =  G. 
Dan.  grimace,  <  F.  grimace,  OF.  grimace  (=  Sp. 
grimago),  a  wry  face,  a  crabbed  look;  cf.  OF. 
grimouart,  a  grimace ;  appar.  <  OF.  grime,  cha- 
grined, irritated;  prob.  of  Teut.  origpi:  <  MHG. 
grim,  grim:  see  grim,  a.]  1.  An  involuntary 
or  spontaneous  distortion  of  the  countenance, 
expressive  of  pain  or  great  discomfort,  or  of 
disgust,  disdain,  or  disapproval ;  a  wry  face. 

Then  they  started  from  their  places, 
Moved  with  violence,  changed  'n  hue. 
Caught  each  other  with  wild  grimaces. 

Tennyson,  Vision  of  Sin. 

2.  An  affected  expression  of  the  countenance, 
intended  to  indicate  interest  or  cordiality,  or 
petty  conceit  or  arrogance. 

The  Miss  Guests  were  much  too  well-bred  to  have  any 
of  the  grimaces  and  affected  tones  that  belong  to  preten- 
tious vulgarity.         George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  vi.  9. 

3.  Simulation  of  interest  or  sincerity;  dupli- 
city; hypocrisy. 

This  artist  is  to  teach  them,  ...  in  a  word,  the  whole 
practice  of  political  grimace.  Spectator,  No.  305. 

The  Prince  read  or  listened  to  all  this  commendation, 
and  valued  it  exactly  at  its  proper  worth.  He  knew  it  to 
be  pure  grimace.  Motley,  Dutch  Republic,  1.  643. 

grimace  (gri-mas'),  v.  i.;  pret.  and  pp.  gri- 
maced, ppr.  grimacing.  [<  F.  grimacer;  from 
the  noun.]  To  make  grimaces;  distort  the 
countenance. 

He  laid  a  heavy  hand  on  my  shoulder,  and  leaning  on 
me  with  some  stress,  limped  to  his  horse.  Having  once 
caught  the  bridle,  he  mastered  it  directly,  and  sprang  to 
Ills  saddle ;  grimacing  grimly  as  he  made  the  effort,  for  it 
wrenched  his  sprain.      Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  xxii. 

grimalkin  (gri-m&l'kin),  n.  [Also,  and  appar. 
orig.,  graymalkirt,  <  gra/y  +  malMn.  Graymal- 
kin  in  Shakspere  is  used  as  a  name  for  a  fiend 
supposed  to  resemble  a  gray  cat.]  A  cat,  espe- 
cially an  old  cat:  often  used  as  a  proper  name, 
with  or  without  a  capital  letter. 

The  fox  and  the  cat,  as  they  travell'd  one  day. 

With  moral  discourses  cut  shorter  the  way ; 

"'Tis  great,"  says  the  fox,  "to  make  justice  our  guide ! " 

"How  godlike  is  mercy ! "  grimalkin  replied. 

Cunni/ngham,  Fox  and  Cat. 

Self-love,  grimalHn  of  the  human  heart. 

Is  ever  pliant  to  the  master's  art ; 

Soothed  with  a  word,  she  peacefully  withdraws. 

And  sheathes  in  velvet  her  obnoxious  claws. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Terpsichore. 
A  strange  grimalkin,  which  was  prowling  under  the  par- 
lor window,  took  to  his  heels,  clambered  hastily  over  the 
fence,  and  vanished.  Hawthorne,  Seven  Gables,  xix. 

grimaskt,  n.  [A  var.  of  grimace,  simulating 
mask.]  A  grimace.  A  Woman's  Conquest  {l&lVj. 

grime  (grim),  n.  [<  ME.  grim,  prob.  of  Seand. 
origin,  <  Dan.  grime,  a  streak,  a  stripe  ( >  grimet, 
streaked,  striped),  =  Sw.  dial,  grima,  a  spot  or 
smut  on  the  face  (cf .  MD.  grimsel,  grijmsel,  soot, 
smut  (Kilian),  grimmelen,  soil,  begrime;  LG. 
grimmelig,  ingrimmelig,  soiled,  dirty),  =  Fries. 
grime,  a  dark  mark  on  the  face,  also  a  mask,  = 
AS.  grima,  a  mask,  vizor,  =  Icel.  grima,  a  kind 
of  hood  or  cowl.  It  is  not  certain  that  all  these 
words  belong  to  one  root.]  Foul  matter;  dirt; 
soil;  foulness,  especially  of  a  surface;  smutti- 
ness. 

Swart,  like  my  shoe,  but  her  face  nothing  like  so  clean 
kept ;  .  .  .  a  man  may  go  over  shoes  in  tlae  grime  of  it. 
Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  iiL  2. 

grime  (grim),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  grimed,  ppr. 
griming.  [<  grime,  to.]  To  cover  with  dirt; 
soil;  befoul;  begrime. 

My  face  I'll  grime  with  filth; 
Blanket  my  loins ;  elf  all  my  hair  in  knots. 

Shak.,  Lear,  ii.  3. 

Radetski,  grirned  with  sweat  and  dust,  had  come  back 

from  one  of  the  attacks,  and  was  leaning  panting  against  a 

rock.    Arch.  Forbes,  Souvenirs  of  some  Continents,  p.  134. 

grimily  (gri'mi-li),  adv.    In  a  grimy  manner  or 

condition;  foully, 
griminess  (gri'mi-nes),  ».     The  state  or  quality 

of  being  gnmy;  foulness;  filthiness. 
The  fog,  the  black  ooze,  the  melancholy  monotony  of 

griminess,  the  hideousness  of  the  men  and  women  in  the 

streets,  jarred  upon  her.      Vernon  Lee,  Miss  Brown,  vi.  3. 

grimly  (grim'li),  a.  [<  ME.  grimly,  grymly  (sev- 
eral times  in  connection  with  gost,  ghost),  < 
AS.  grimlic  (=  OFries.  g'rimlilc  =  OHG.  grim- 
Uh  =  Icel.  grimmligr),  <  grim,  grim :  see  grim, 
a.,  and  -Zt/l.]  Grim;  stem;  dreadful.  [Obso- 
lete or  archaic] 


Hytt  shall  be  as  red  as  any  blod, 
Ouyr  all  the  worlle  a  grymly  flod. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.X  p.  118. 

In  came  Margarets  grimly  ghost) 
And  stood  at  Williams  feet. 
Old  song,  quoted  in  Beau,  and  Fl.,  £night  of  Burning 

[Pestle,  iL  1. 
And  dark  Sir  Richard,  bravest  of  the  line, 
With  all  the  grimly  scars  he  won  in  Palestine. 

R.  H.  Stoddard,  Castle  in  the  Air. 

grimly  (grim'li),  adv.  [<  ME.  grimly,  grymly, 
-Uche,  <  AS.  grimlice  (=  MLG.  grimeliken  (also 
grimmichliJcen)  =  OHG.  grimUcho,  grimmelicho, 
MHG.  grimmeliche  =  Icel.  grimmliga),  <  grim, 
grim:  see  grim,  a.,  and  -ly^.']  In  a  grim  man- 
ner; sternly;  fiercely;  sullenly;  severely. 

God  in  the  gospel  grymly  repreueth 

AUe  that  lakken  any  lyf  and  lakkes  ban  hem-seine. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  x.  261. 

We  have  landed  in  ill  time :  the  skies  look  grimly. 
And  threaten  present  blusters.        Shak.,  W.  T.,  iiL  8. 

grimmer  (grim'Sr),  to.  [Origin  unknown.]  A 
sort  of  hinge. 

Grimm's  la'W.    See  law''-. 

grimness  (grim'nes),  n.  [<  ME.  grymnesse,  < 
AS.  grimnes,  <  grim,  grim:  see  grim  and  -rees*.] 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  grim,  stem,  for- 
bidding, or  severe. 

They  were  not  able  to  abyde  the  grimnesse  of  their 
countenaunces  and  the  fierceness  of  their  lookes. 

A.  Golding,  tr.  of  Ccesar,  fol.  29. 
Whose  ravell'd  brow,  and  countenance  of  gloom. 
Present  a  lion's  grimness.  Glover,  Athenald,  xxx. 

An  epitaph  .  .  .  which  attracted  me  by  its  peculiarly 
sepulchral  grimness.  N.  and  Q.,  6th  ser.,  X.  45. 

grimsirt,  grimsert  (grim'ser),  «.  [Apar.  < 
grim  +  sir.']  An  arrogant  or  overbearing  of- 
ficial; an  unsociable  or  morose  person;  a  cur- 
mudgeon. 

Tiberius  Csesar  .  .  .  was  known  for  a  grimmr,  and  the 
most  unsociable  and  melancholic  man  in  the  world. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  II.  297. 

grim-the-collier  (grim'the-koryfer),  n.  In  hot., 
the  Sieradwm  aurantiacum,  a  European  species 
of  hawkweed  now  naturalized  in  the  tJnited 
States:  so  called  from  its  black  smutty  invo- 
lucre. 

grlmjr  (gri'mi),  a.  [<  grime,  to.,  +  -j^i.]  Pull 
of  grime ;  foul ;  dirty. 

Grimy  nakedness  dragging  his  trucks 
And  laying  his  trams  in  a  poison'd  gloom. 

Tennyson,  Maud,  x. 

grin^  (grin),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  grinned,  ppr. 
grinning.  fNorth.  E.  and  Sc.  transposed  gim, 
gem;  <  ME.  grinnen,  usually  grennen,  <  AS. 
grennian,  show  the  teeth,  snarl,  grin,  =  MHG. 
grinnen,  gnash  the  teeth,  =  Icel.  grenja,  howl, 
bellow;  cf.  G.  grinsen,  show  the  teeth,  simper, 
grin,  =  D.  grijnzen,  grumble,  grin;  secondary 
verbs  (with  formatives  -4  (-j)  and  -s  respective- 
ly), the  primary  appearing  in  MLG.  grmen  = 
OHG.  grinan  (strong  verb),  MHG.  grmen,  G. 
greinen,  gi-in,  ^imace,  cry,  weep,  dial,  grumble, 

frowl,  =  D.  grijnen,  weep,  cry,  fret,  grumble,  = 
w.  grina,  make  a  wry  face,  grimace,  =  Dan. 
grine,  grin,  simper.  Cf.  F.  dial,  grigner  =  Pr. 
grinhar  =  It.  di-grignare,  gnash  the  teeth,  grin, 
of  OHG.  origin.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  draw  back 
the  lips  so  as  to  show  the  teeth  set  nearly  or 
quite  together,  as  a  snarling  dog,  or  a  person  in 
pain  or  anger.  The  muscles  specially  concerned  in 
the  act  are  the  levator  labil  superioris  and  levator  anguli 
oris. 

He  looked  as  it  were  a  wilde  boo^ 

He  grynte  with  his  teeth,  so  was  he  wroth. 

Chaucer,  Summoner's  Tale,  1.  461. 

The  catte  sterte  vpon  the  hynder-f  eet,  and  grewaed  with 
his  teth,  and  coveited  the  tbrote  of  the  kynge. 

Merlva  (E.  E.  T.  S.X  iil-  667. 

And  many  ther  were  slayn  that  lay  grennynge  on  the 
grounde.  Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  u.  209. 

Which  when  as  Radigund  their  comming  heard, 
Her  heart  for  rage  did  grate  and  teeth  did  grin. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V.  iv.  37. 

Look  how  he  grinds !  I've  anger'd  him  to  the  kidneys. 

Fletcher  (and  another"!),  Nice  Valour,  iv.  1. 

Here  grins  the  wolf  as  when  he  died. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  i.  27. 

Hence — 2.  To  smile  with  a  similar  distortion 
of  the  features;  exhibit  derision,  stupid  ad- 
miration, embarrassment,  or  the  like,  by  draw- 
ing back  the  lips  from  the  teeth  with  a  snuling 
expression. 

The  slavering  cudden,  propp'd  upon  his  staff. 
Stood  ready  gaping  with  a  grinning  laugh. 

Dryden,  Cym.  and  Iph.,  1. 180. 
Guido'B  self. 
Whose  mean  aavl  grins  through  this  transparent  trick— 
Be  balked  so  far,  diefrauded  of  his  aim ! 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  L  28L 


grin 

The_ppor  artist  began  to  perceive  that  he  was  an  object 
of  deriBion  rather  than  of  respect  to  the  rude  grinnina 
mob.  Thackeray,  Pendennis,  H.  35. 

I  know  it  is  a  sin 
For  me  to  sit  and  grin 
At  him  here. 

0.  W.  Holmes,  The  Last  leaf. 
Grinning-matoll,  an  old  game  performed  by  two  or  more 
persons  endeavoring  to  exceed  each  other  in  the  distortion 
of  their  features,  each  of  them  having  his  head  thrust 
through  a  horse  s  collar.  Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes  p. 
476.  '  *^' 

II.  trans.  If.  To  snarl  with,  as  the  teeth  in 
grinning.     [Rare.] 

They  neither  could  defend,  nor  can  pursue  • 
But  grinn'd  thett  teeth,  and  cast  a  helpless 'view. 

2.  To  efceot  by  grinning. 
He  ceased,  for  both  seem'd  highly  pleased,  and  Death 
Grinn'd  horrible  a  ghastly  smile.    Milton,  P.  L.,  U.  846. 
grini  (grin),  n.     [<  grin\  v.-]    The  act  of  wlthl 
drawing  the  lips  and  showing  the  teeth ;  hence, 
a  broad  smile;  especially,  a  forced,  derisive, 
sardonic,  or  vacant  smile. 

Attempts  a  Smile,  and  shocks  you  with  a  Qrm. 

Congreve,  Of  Pleasing. 
The  muscles  were  so  drawn  together  on  each  side  of  his 
face  that  he  shewed  twenty  teeth  at  a  grin. 

Addison,  Grinning  Match. 

It  was  with  a  sardonic  gHn  they  had  swallowed  the 

convulsing  herb ;  they  horribly  laughed  against  their  will 

I.  D'Israeli,  Calam.  of  Authors,  II.  378. 

grin^t  (grin),  n.    [So.  also  grem,  grien;  early 

mod.  B.  also  grynne,  grenne;  <  ME.  grin,  gryn, 
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9.  To  study  or  learn  by  close  application  or 
hard  work;  master  laboriously:  as,  to^innciont 

a  problem.     [Colloq.]_An  axto  grind.    Seeorti. 
— Grovmd  glass.    See  glass. 
II,  intrans.  1, 


grinding-plate 

noise  it  makes.  Compare  spinner,  wheel-bird. 
[Local,  Eng.] —Grinders'  asthma,  in  pathol,,  pneu- 
monoconiosis  in  knife-grinders,  especially  when  compli- 
cated by  the  induction  of  tuberculosis  or  emphysema.  Also 
called  grinder^  phthisis,  grinders'  rot  —  Spring  grind- 
er, a  grinding-tool  used  in  a  lathe,  especiallylor  form- 
ing holes  in  metal  which  do  not  extend  entirely  through 
the  object.  It  consists  of  two  rods  connected  at  one  end 
by  a  spring,  like  that  of  a  sheep-shears,  and  each  carry- 
ing at  the  other  end  a  small  cubical  casting  of  lead.  The 
spring  causes  the  too]  to  maintain  a  constant  pressure 
upon  the  sides  of  the  hole.  The  grinding  is  accomplished 
by  means  of  emery. 

The  spring  grinder  ...  is  used  for  grinding  out  short 

holes  in  works  that  admit  of  being  mounted  in  the  lathe. 

0.  Byrne,  Artisan's  Handbool^  p.  142. 

To  take  a  grinder,  to  apply  the  left  thumb  to  the  tip 
of  the  nose,  and  revolve  the  right  hand  round  it :  a  ges- 
ture of  derision  or  contempt.    Ealliwell. 

Here  Mr.  Jackson  smiled  once  more  upon  the  company ; 
and,  applying  his  left  thumb  to  the  tip  of  his  nose,  worked 
a  visionary  coffee-mill  with  his  right  hand ;  thereby  per- 
forming a  very  graceful  piece  of  pantomime  (then  much 
in  vogue,  but  now,  unhappily,  almost  obsolete)  which  was 
familiarly  denominated  taking  a  grinder. 
rt     m    ..  J  1        .  '  '  Dickens,  Pickwick,  xxxL 

™bbSi^:fs°^°'o?rir.f2^.?!T^T°.^°f  grinde^^^  j,l.  grinderies  (-iz). 

[<  gr^na  +  -ery.y   1.  A  place  where  knives,  etc.. 


-  -.  To  perform  the  act  or  opera- 
tion of  grinding,  grating,  or  harshly  rubbing; 
turn  a  mill,  a  grindstone,  or  some  similar  ma- 
chine. 

Thurth  helm  &  hed  hastili  to  the  brest  it  grint. 

William  of  Palerne  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  1.  3443. 
Two  shal  be  grindinge  at  the  myll,  and  one  shal  be  re- 
ceaued  &  the  other  shal  be  refused. 

Bible  of  1551,  Mat.  xxiv.  41. 
Sleep,  which  had  grown  fitful  in  the  London  season, 
came  back  to  us  at  once  in  our  berths,  unscared  by  the 
grinding  of  the  screw.  Froude,  Sketches,  p.  66. 

..^^'i'^^^J  came  a  barrel-organist,  and  grovmd  before 
the  barracks.  Howdls,  Venetian  Life,  iL 

3.    To  be  grated  or  rubbed  together:  as,  the 
jaws  grind. 

.  The  villainous  centre-bits 

tinnd  on  the  wakeful  ear  in  the  hush  of  the  moonless 
nights.  Tennyson,  Maud,  i. 


tions  unknown.]    A  snare  or  trap  which  snaps 
and  closes  when  a  certain  part  is  touched. 

The  proud  haue  laid  a  snare  for  me,  &  spred  a  net  with 
cordes  in  my  pathwaye,  and  set  grennes  for  me. 

Geneva  Bible  (1661),  Ps.  cxl.  6. 

But  rather  snared  them  with  their  owne  grynne  who 
came  purposely  to  entrap  hym.         J.  Udall,  On  Mark  x. 

grmcomest  (gring'kumz),  n.  Syphilis.  [Low 
cant.] 

I  am  now  secure  from  the  grincomes, 
I  can  lose  nothing  that  way.    Massvnger,  Guardian,  iv. 

^ind  (grind),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  ground,  ppr.  grind- 
ing. [<  ME.  grinden  (pret.  grand,  pi.  grounde, 
pp.  grounden,  grunden),  <  AS.  grindan  (pret. 
grand,  grand,  pi.  grundon,  pp.  grunden),  grind; 
not  found  in  other  Teut.  tongues,  except  in 
certain  derivatives  (see  grist) ;  prob.  =  li.fren- 
dere,  gnash  (the  teeth),  crush  or  grind  to  pieces. 
Connection  with  li.fricare,  rub,  crumble  (see 
friction,  etc.2,   Gr.  xpi^t'")  graze,  smear  (see 


rubbing:  as,  dry  corn  grinds  fine.— 4.  To' be 
polished  or  sharpened  by  friction:  as,  marble 
or  steel  grinds  readily.— 5.  To  perform  tedious 
and  distasteful  work;  drudge;  especially,  to 
study  hard;  prepare  for  examination  by  close 
application.     [College  slang.] 

He's  a  fellow  that  grinds,  and  so  he  can't  help  getting 
some  prizes.  Farrar. 

The  act  of 
grindstone,  etc. 
grating. 

Over  the  blare  of  trumpets,  and  the  grind  and  crash  of 
the  collision,  they  arose.         L.  Wallace,  Ben-Hur,  p.  166. 

The  perpetual  grinds  of  the  engine  and  the  screw  are 
unheard.  Congregationalist,  July  14, 1887. 

3.  Hard  or  tedious  and  distasteful  work ;  con- 
stant employment;  especially,  in  college  slang, 
laborious  study ;  close  application  to  study. 

How  wearily  the  grind  of  toil  goes  on 
Where  love  is  wanting  1 

Whittier,  Life  without  an  Atmosphere. 

It  was  a  steady  grind  of  body  and  brain,  this  work  of 

starting.     H.  M.  Stanley,  Livingstone's  Life  Work,  p.  396. 

Who  had  .  .  .  but  two  weeks  holiday  in  his  yearly  ^rind, 
and  had  come  to  spend  it  in  deep  sea  fishing. 

Mebeeca  Harding  Davis,  in  Congregationalist^ 
[Aug.  11, 1887. 

4.  One  who  studies  laboriously  or  with  dogged 
apijlication.  [College  slang.] — 5.  A  piece  of 
satire ;  a  jest.  [College  slang.]  —  6.  A  satirist ; 
an  inveterate  jester.     [College  slang.] 


■;"■'■""'   °X^^, ..;  4'^    ,'  S'.'*''f>.  ='""'<»\  i."""    an  inveterate  jester.     [CoUege  slang.  1 

tsm,  etc.),  &t.Vgharsh,  grmd,  is  doubtful.]  Grindelia  (grin-de'li-a),  n.     [NL.,  naied  after 

tram.  1.  To  break  and  reduce  to  fine  pa,r-    Hieronymus  Grindel  (1776-1836),  professor  of 


tides  by  pounding,  crushing,  or  rubbing,  as  in 
a  mill  or  a  mortar,  or  with  the  teeth ;  bray;  trit- 
urate :  as,  to  grind  corn. 

Whosoever  shall  fall  upon  that  stone  shall  be  broken ; 
but  on  whomsoever  it  shall  fall,  it  will  grvnd  him  to  pow- 
der. Luke  XX.  18. 

3.  To  produce  by  grinding,  or  by  action  com- 
parable to  that  of  grinding:,  as,  to  grind  flour; 
to  gnnd  out  a  tune  on  an  organ. 
Take  the  millstones,  and  grind  meal.  Isa.  zlvii.  2. 


botany  at  Eiga  and  Dorpat.]  A  genus  of  as- 
teroid composites,  coarse  herbs  or  sometimes 
shrubby,  with  rather  large  radiate  terminal 
heads  of  yellow  flowers,  and  with  the  foliage 
usually  covered  with  a  viscid  balsamic  secre- 
tion. There  are  about  25  species,  found  in  the  western  grindinff-block  (grin'dinc-blok)  n 
TTnited  States,  Mexico,  and  Chili.  From  the  amount  of  *„f  ^n,„S,  „,,  ^f,^  mat^Sol  =,,U 
viscid  secretion  covering  them,  they  are  often  known  as 
gum-plants.    Several  species  have  been  used  medicinally 


are  ground. —  2.  A  place  where  knives,  and 
hence,  by  extension,  other  articles,  as  leather, 
etc.,  used  by  shoemakers,  are  sold:  now  called 
grindery  warehouse.  [Eng.]  —  3.  Shoemakers' 
and  other  leather- workers'  materials;  findings. 
[Eng.] 
grinding  (grin'ding),  n.  [<  ME.  grinding,  grint- 
ing  ;  verbal  n.  of  grind, «.]  The  act  of  one  who 
grinds;  the  action  of  a  loill  that  grinds  com; 
a  crushing  or  grating  sound;  gnashing,  as  of 
teeth. 

Hir  heryng  ful  of  waimenting  and  grinting  of  teeth. 

Chaucer,  Parson's  Tale. 

grinding-bed  (grin'ding-bed),  n.  A  form  of 
grinding-machine  for  finishing  accurately  large 
slabs  of  stone.  It  consists  of  a  frame  carryingamov- 
ing  bed  or  platform,  on  which  the  slab  is  placed,  and  a 
heavy  flat  grinding-plate  of  iron,  hung  from  cranks  con- 
nected with  shafts  which  are  rotated  by  gearing.  When 
the  machine  is  in  use,  the  grinding-plate  moves  with  a 
circular  motion,  and  the  platform  with  the  slab  receives 
simultaneously  a  reciprocating  motion,  which  brings  every 
part  of  the  slab  under  the  action  of  the  plate. 

Large  slabs  of  marble  and  stone  are  ground  very  accu- 
rately in  a  machine  called  a  grinding-bed. 

0.  Byrne,  Artisan's  Handbook,  p.  104. 

griiading-bench  (grin'ding-bench),  n.  Inplate- 
glass  manuf.,  a  platform  or  table  of  stone,  usu- 
ally 15  feet  long,  8  feet  wide,  and  18  inches 
high,  on  which  a  plate  of  glass  is  embedded 
in  plaster  of  Paris  so  as  to  be  perfectly  level. 
The  plate  is  then  polished  by  the  action  of  swing-tables 
or  runners,  upon  the  lower  faces  of  which  other  plates  of 
glass  are  cemented,  and  which  are  driven  over  the  grind- 
ing-benches  by  machineiy. 

The  machinery  for  driving  the  beam  is  fixed  in  a  frame 
about  six  feet  square  and  eighteen  inches  high,  placed 
between  the  two  grinding-benches. 

0.  Byrne,  Artisan's  Handbool^  p.  112. 

„  ,,  -A-  block 

of  rough  or  gritty  material,  such  as  emery, 
used  for  grinding  hard  bodies. 


poison-ivy),  and  other  complaints. 


3.  To  wear  down,  smooth,  or  sharpen  by  fric-  grinder  (grin'der),  n.  [<  ME.  gryndere,  a  miller. 


tion ;  give  a  smooth  surface,  edge,  or  point  to,  as 
by  friction  of  a  wheel  or  revolving  stone ;  whet. 

I  have  ground  the  axe  myself ;  do  but  you  strike  the 
blow.  Shak.,  Pericles,  L  2. 

To  secure  perfect  smoothness  in  motion,  each  rack  and 
pinion  is  ground  in.  Sci.  Arrwr.,  N.  3.,  LVIII.  268. 

4.  To  grate  or  rub  harshly  together;  grit. 
Then  sore  he  grint  and  strayined  his  teeth  apace. 

Rom.  rf  Partenay  (B.  B.  T.  S.)v  L  3267. 
Go  charge  my  goblins  that  they  grind  their  joints 
With  diy  convulsions ;  shorten  up  their  sinews 
With  aged  cramps.  Shak.,  Tempestj  iv.  1. 

5.  To  set  in  motion  or  operate,  as  by  turning 
a  crank:  as,  to  grind  a  cofEee-mill;  to  grind  a 
hand-organ. — 6.  To  oppress  by  severe  exac- 
tions; afSiet  with  hardship  or  cruelty. 

They  care  not  how  they  grimd  and  misuse  others,  so  they 
may  exhilarate  their  own  persons. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  208. 
Now  Boraan  is  to  Soman 
More  hateful  than  a  foe. 
And  the  tribunes  beard  the  high. 
And  the  fathers  grind  the  low. 

Macaulay,  Horatius. 

He  did  not  hesitate  to  grind  a  man  when  he  had  him  in 
his  clutches,  and  on  this  account  he  made  enemies. 

J.  C.  Harris,  Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVL  703. 

7.  To  satirize  severely;  make  a  jest  of.  [Col- 
lege slang.]— 8.  To  teach  in  a  dull,  laborious 
manner. 

A.  pack  of  humbugs  and  quacks,  that  <reren't  fit  to  get 
their  living,  but  by  grinding  Latin  and  Greek.  Thackeray. 


in  asthma,  bronchitis,  poisoning  by  species  of  Mhu^  (as  grinding-clamp  (grin'ding-klamp),  n.     An  ad- 
„„!.„_  .-.^^  „„j  „*k  i„,-_*.  instable  clamp  forming  an  essential  part  of  a 

form  of  grinder  used  for  finishing  cylindrical 
metal  rods  of  medium  size.  It  is  attached  to  the 
rest  of  the  grinder  by  a  pair  of  binding-screws,  and  held 
at  the  proper  distance  by  a  pair  of  set-screws,  the  rod  be- 
ing held  between  the  clamp  and  the  other  part  of  the 
grinder.  Sometimes  the  grinder  of  this  form  is  itself 
called  a  grinding-clamp. 


<  AS.  'grindere  (Somner :  not  verified),  <  grirC- 
dan,  grind:  see  grind.^  1.  One  who  or  that 
which  grinds,  (a)  One  who  grinds  corn ;  formerly,  one 
who  ground  com  with  a  hand-mill. 

When  the  kepers  of  the  house  shall  tremble,  and  the 

strong  men  shall  bowethemselues,  and  the  ^riiKfera  shal  _lT.l"jit,^'JVo"Sir7XJsri'/i;«™  f™;;™      •,       a     -c 
cease  because  they  are  f ewe.  grinoing-irame  (grm  dm^-fram),  ».     An  Eng- 

Geneva  Bible  (1661),  Eecles.  xiL  4.    l^sh  term  for  a  cotton-spmning  machine.    H. 


(b)  One  of  the  double  teeth  used  to  grind  or  triturate  the 
food ;  a  molar ;  hence,  a  tooth  in  general.    See  molar. 

Dear  Dr.  Johnson  loved  a  leg  of  pork. 
And  on  it  often  would  his  grinders  work. 

Wolcot,  Bozzy  and  Piozzi 

(c)  One  who  sharpens  or  polishes  cutting  instruments: 
as,'  a  scissors-S'rirMfer. 


S.  Knight. 

grinding-houset  (grin'ding-hous),  n.  A  house 
of  correction :  probably  in  allusion  to  the  tread- 
mill. 

I  am  a  forlorne  creature,  what  shall  keepemeebnt  that 
I  must  goe  hence  into  the  grinding-house  to  prison? 

Terence  in  English  (1641). 


Tell  me,  Knae-grinder,  how  came  you  to  grind  knives?  grinding-lathe  (griu'dine-laTH)  n  A  small 
Canning,  Mend  of  Humanity,     grfndstone  driven  by  a  foSt-wheel  and  treadle. 

grindingly  (grin'ding-li),  a(fe.  In  a  grinding 
manner;  cruelly;  oppressively.  Quarterly Sev. 
[rinding-machine  (grin'ding-ma-shen''0,  n.  A 
machine  of  any  kind  for  grinding,  as  for  sharp- 
ening edge-tools,  polishing  stone  or  glass,  etc. 
See  grinding-bed,  grinding-bench. 

grinding-mill  (grin '  ding-mil),  n.  A  mill  at 
which  or  by  means  of  which  grinding  is  done. 
— Saltpeter-and-Bulphur  grinding-mlll,  in  powder - 
manuf. ,  a  machine  consisting  of  twoedge-wheels  rotating 
in  an  annular  pan,  used  to  grind  and  incorporate  sulphur 
and  saltpeter  for  making  powder. 

grinding-plate  (griu'ding-plat),  n.  The  metal- 
lic plate  by  means  of  which  the  action  of  a  grind- 
ing-bed  is  appUed  in  polishing  slabs  of  stone. 


(d)  One  who  prepares  students  for  examination ;  a  cram- 
mer; a  coach;  also,  a  hard  student.    [College  slang.] 

Put  him  into  the  hands  of  a  clever  j;rj?M2er  or  crammer,  sriTldiTls'-TnnpliiTi'p  (OTin'XfrKTmo  oSsw/'i "», 
and  they  would  soon  cram  the  necessary  portion  of  Latin  ^„„"™°  ™  „X,„?,1^#S^  ^^J^^Sl^Shen-'j,  n. 
and  Greek  into  him.  Miss  JUdgeworth,  ^Psttron&ge,  hi.  ^"  "^^^  """       ^'" 

(e)  A  grinding-machine ;  any  implement  or  tool  for  grind- 
ing or  polishing :  as,  an  emery  grinder. 

Now  exhort 
Thy  hinds  to  exercise  the  pointed  steel 
On  the  hard  rock,  and  give  a  wheely  form 
To  the  expected  grinder.  J.  Philips,  Cider. 

2.  The  dish-washer  or  restless  flycatcher,  Sei- 
sura  inquieta.  See  Seisura.  [Australia.]  —  3. 
The  night-jar,  Caprimulgus  eurapceus,  more  fully 
called  knife-,  raeor-,  or  scissor-grinder,  from  the 


grinding-roU 

grinding-roU  (grin'ding-rol),  n.  A  roller  or 
cylinder  for  grinding. 

grinding-slip  (grin'ding-sUp),  n.  A  kind  of  oil- 
stone; a  hone. 

grinding-tooth  (grin'ding-toth),  «.  A  molar 
or  grinder. 

grinding-vat  (grin'ding-vat),  n.  A  mill  for 
grinding  flints  used  in  making  porcelain.  It  is 
a  form  of  arrastre. 

grinding-wheel  (grin'ding-hwel),  n.  A  wheel 
adapted  for  grinding  or  polishing. 

In  the  application  of  the  various  grinding  and  polish- 
ing wheels,  especially  the  latter,  there  is  always  some  risk, 
as  the  temptation  to  expedite  the  work  causes  too  much 
vigor  to  be  occasionally  used. 

0.  Byrne,  Artisan's  Handbook,  p.  40. 

grindle  (grin'dl),  n.  [Also  called  John  A.  Grin- 
die,  which  is  a  humorous  extension  of  the  sim- 
ple name;  origin  not  ascertained.]  The  mud- 
fish, Amia  calva.     [tJ.  S.] 

grindlestone  (grin'dl-ston), «.  [<  ME.  grindel- 
ston,  equiv.  to  grindingstone  and  grindstone.1 
A  grindstone.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Quat!  hit  clatered  in  the  cly9,  as  hit  cleue  schulde. 
As  one  vpon  a  gryndelston  hade  grounden  a  sythe. 
Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Oreen  Knight  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2202. 
Such  a  light  and  metaU'd  dance 
Saw  you  never  yet  In  n:ance ; 
And  by  lead-men  for  the  nones 
That  turn  round  like  grindle-stimes. 

B.  Jonson,  Love's  Welcome  at  Welbeck. 

grindlet  (griud'let),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  A 
small  ditch  or  drain.     Bailey,  1731. 

grindletailt  (grin'dl-tal)^  n.     [With  ref.  to  the 
circiilar  form,  in  allusion  to  grindlestone,  a 
grindstone.]    A  dog  with  a  curling  tail.    Also 
called  trundletail. 
Their  [bulls']  horns  are  plaguy  strong,  they  push  down 

palaces ; 
They  toss  our  little  habitations  like  whelps. 
Like  grindle-taUs,  with  their  heels  upward. 

Fletcher,  Island  Princess,  v.  1. 

grindstone  (grind'ston,  popularly  grin'ston),  n. 
[<  ME.  grindston,  grinston,  gryndstoon;  <  grind 
+  stone.']  If.  A  stone  used  in  grinding  com; 
a  miUstone. 

Thow  Shalt  not  taak  in  stedde  of  a  wed  the  nethermore 
and  ouermore  grynstoon.         Wyclif,  Beut.  xxiv.  6  (Orf.). 

2t.  A  mill  for  grinding  com. 

The  puple  wenten  abowl^  gederynge  it  [the  manna]  and 
breke  it  in  a  gryndstoon.  Wyelif,  Num.  xi.  8  (Orf.). 

3.  A  solid  wheel  of  stone  mounted  on  a  spindle 
and  turned  by  a  winch-handle,  by  a  treadle,  or 
by  machinery,  used  for  grinding,  sharpening,  or 
polishing.  The  stone  generally  used  for  this  purpose  is 
a  flue  kindof  sandstone  found  in  England,  Germany,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  Arkansas,  and  at  Berea  in  Ohio.  Artiflcial 
grindstones  are  made  of  sand,  corundum,  emeiy,  or  some 
other  abradant^  and  a  cement. 

Qrindstmies  are  employed  for  three  purposes :  to  smooth 
surfaces,  to  reduce  metal  to  a  given  thickness,  and  to 
sharpen  edge  tools. 

Joshua  Rose,  Practical  Machinist,  p.  347. 

Bllston  grindstone,  a  stone  quarried  at  Bilston  in  Staf- 
fordshire, England,  and  used  chiefly  for  grindstones. — 
To  bring,  keep,  put,  or  bold  one^  nose  to  the  grind- 
stone, to  subject  one  to  severe  toil  or  punishment. 

He  would  chide  them  and  tell  them  they  might  be  asham- 
ed, for  lack  of  courage  to  suffer  the  Laoedsemonians  to  hold 
their  noses  to  the  grindstone.  North,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  p.  241. 

His  tutor  .  .  .  made  it  one  of  his  main  objects  in  life 
to  keep  the  boy's  aspiring  rwse  to  the  grindstone  of  gram- 
matical minutiee.  Mrs.  H.  Ward,  Robert  Elsmere. 

grindstone-grit  (grind'ston-grit),  n.  A  sharp- 
grained  sUioious  rock,  suitable  for  making 
grindstones  and  whetstones.  See  millstone-grit. 

gringo  (gring'go),  n.  [Sp.,  gibberish;  prob.  a 
pop.  var.  of 
Grjeg^o,  Greek.] 
Among  Span- 
ish Americans, 
an  Englishman 
or  an  Anglo- 
American  :  a 
term  of  con- 
tempt. 

Englishmen,  or 
Gringos  as  they 
are  contemptuous- 
ly termed,  are  not 
liked  in  Chili,  and 
travelling  is  un- 
comfortable and 
dangerous. 
W.  W.  Greener, 

[The  Gun,  p.  649. 

gringol6(gring- 
go-la'),  a.  In 
Ker.,   same    as 

anserated.  Grinmllia  Americana,  frond  reduced. 

Grinnellia  a,  structure  of  the  leaf;  *,  vertical  section 

/       •         -I/.  ••\    „  ofaconceptacle.showingthechainsofspores. 

(gn-nel  l-a),  n.  («  and  *  mafnilied.) 
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[NL.,  named  in  honor  of  Henry  Grinnell,  a 
merchant  of  New  York  (1800-74).]  A  genus 
of  florideous  marine  algre,  comprising  a  single 
species,  G.  Americana,yfhx(ih  grows  on  the  east- 
ern coast  of  the  United  States,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  the  seaweeds,  having  broad,  deli- 
cately membranaceous,  rosy-red  fronds  composed  of  a 
single  layer  of  cells.  The  spores  occur  in  thicker  and 
darker  spots  in  the  frond. 

grinner  (grin'er),  «.     One  who  grins. 

grinningly  (grin'ing-li),  adv.  In  a  grinning 
manner. 

grint^  (grint),  n.  [E.  dial.,  a  nasalized  form  of 
firr»i2^perhapssuggestedbypn»(J.]  Grit.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

grint^t.  A  Middle  English  and  Anglo-Saxon 
contraction  of  grindeth,  third  person  singular 
present  indicative  of  grind. 

grintet.   An  obsolete  preterit  of  grnwi.  Chaucer. 

grintingt,  n.    See  grinding. 

griotte T^-ot  '),n.  [P.,  a  sort  of  speckled  mar- 
ble, a  particular  application  of  griotte,  a  kind  of 
cherry,  egriot :  see  egriot.~\  A  kind  of  red  and 
brown  marble. 

gripi  (grip),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  gripped,  ppr. 
gripping.  [<  ME.  grippen  (pret.  grippede,  grip- 
ped, gripte,  often  grippet,  grippit,  pp.  gripped, 
griped)  (=  OHG.  chripphan,  chriffan,  MHG. 
kripfen,  Icriffen,  gripfen),  seize,  grip ;  a  secondary 
verb,  the  primary  being  AS.  gripan,  ME.  gripen, 
'E.  gripe:  s&egripe'^.  The  P.  gripper,  seize,  grip, 
is  from  a  LG.  or  Scand.  form  of  gripe^,  q.  v. 
Cf.  grip'^,  ».]  I,  trans.  To  grasp  firmly  with 
the  hand;  gripe;  hence,  to  seize  and  hold  fast 
by  force  of  any  kind. 

[They]  grippit  the  godys  and  the  gay  ladys, 
And  all  the  company  clene  closit  bom  within. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  3203. 
My  lord  may  grip  my  vassal  lands, 
ITor  there  again  maun  I  never  be  I 

Jamie  Telfer  (Child's  Ballads,  VL  108). 

Until  the  car  is  gripped  to  the  moving  cable,  it  must 
depend  for  its  motive  power  upon  some  other  agent. 

Science,  VIIL  276. 

II,  intrans.  Naut.,  to  take  hold;  hold  fast: 
as,  the  anchor  grips. 
gripl  (grip),  n.  [<  MB.  grip,  <  AS.  gripe  (with 
short  vowel)  (=  MHG.  grvpe,  grepe  =  OHG. 
grif,  griph  (in  oomp.),  MHG.  grif,  G.  griff),  grip, 
grasp,  hold,  clutch,  <  gripan  (pp.  gripen),  gripe : 
see  gripe\  and  of.  grip\  v.]  1.  The  act  of  grasp- 
ing strongly  with  the  hand  or  by  other  means ; 
a  seizing  and  holding  fast;  firm  grasp:  as,  a 
friendly  g'j'ip;  the  grip  of  a  vise. 

I  found  a  hard  friend  in  his  loose  accounts, 
A  loose  one  in  the  hard  grip  of  his  hand. 

Tennyson,  Sea  Dreams. 
She  clasped  her  hands  with  a  grip  of  pain. 

Whittier,  Tent  on  the  Beach. 
The  soft  pressure  of  a  little  hand  that  was  one  day  to 
harden  with  faithful  grip  of  sabre. 

Lowell,  study  Windows,  p.  55. 

2.  Mode  of  grasping;  specifically,  the  grasp 
peculiar  to  any  secret  society  as  a  means  of 
recognition:  as,  the  masonic  gfrip. —  3.  That  by 
which  anything  is  grasped;  a  handle  or  hilt: 
as,  the  grip  of  a  bow,  of  a  sword  or  dagger,  or  of 
a  gun-stock.    See  barrel,  5  (to). 

Holding  the  rod  by  the  grip,  the  part  of  the  butt  wound 
with  silk  or  rattan  to  assist  the  grasp,  one  finds  that  the 
reel,  which  is  just  below  the  grip,  aids  in  balancing  the 
rod.  St.  Nicholas,  XIII.  668. 

4.  In  mining,  a  purchase  or  lifting-dog  used  to 
draw  up  boring-rods,  by  catching  them  under 
the  coUar  at  the  joints. —  5.  In  theatrical  cant, 
a  man  employed  to  move  scenery  and  proper- 
ties. 

Meanwhile  the  grips,  as  the  scene-shifters  are  called, 
have  hold  of  the  side  scenes  ready  to  shove  them  on. 

ScribTier's  Mag.,  IV.  444. 

6.  A  gripsack  (which  see).  [CoUoq.,  IT.  S.] 
— 7.  A  hole  through  which  tarred  rope  is  drawn, 
to  press  the  tar  into  the  yam  and  remove  the  su- 
perfluous portion.  Also  called  gage  and  sliding- 
nippers. —  8.  A  clutching  device  attached  to  a 
railroad-car  for  connecting  it  with  a  moving 
traction-cable  as  a  means  of  propulsion.  See 
cable-railroad. — 9.  [<.¥.  grippe.]  Epidemic  in- 
fluenza: same  as  grippe pistol-gilp  of  a  gun- 
stock,  a  grip  fashioned  like  the  stock  of  a  pistol,  incor- 
porated in  the  gun-stock.  See  cut  under  ptin. — To  lose 
one's  l^rlP,  to  lose  one's  grasp  or  control  of  any  situation 
or  affair;  lose  one's  self-control. 

He  had  effaced  the  blot  upon  his  escutcheon.  The  man 
was  no  coward  at  heart ;  he  had  for  the  moment,  in  army 
parlance,  lost  his  grip  under  that  first  murderous  fire. 

The  Century,  XXX\I.  260. 

gTip2  (grip),  n.  [Also  gripe  (see  gripe^) ;  <  ME. 
grip,  grippe,  gryppe  (also  dim.  gryppel:  see 
gripple^),  a  ditch,  drain,  =  OD.  grippe,  griippe. 


gripe 

greppe,  a  channel,  furrow,  =  LG.  gruppe  (dim. 
grUppel),  a  ditch,  drain;  allied  to  and  prob.  (with 
alteration  of  vowel,  as  in  grit^,  <  AS.  gredt)  de- 
scended from  AS.  (only  in  glosses)  gredp,  grep, 
earliest  form  (Kentish)  girow^e,  a  ditch,  channel. 
A  different  but  allied  word  appears  in  groop, 
q.  v.]  1 .  A  small  ditch  or  trench ;  a  channel  to 
carry  off  water  or  other  liquid :  a  drain.  [Prov 
Eng.] 

Than  birth  men  casten  hem  In  holes. 
Or  in  a  grip,  or  in  the  fen.         Eaveiok,  I.  2101. 
An'  'e  ligs  on  'is  back  i'  the  grip,  wi'  no^  to  lend  'im  a 
shove.  Termyson,  Northern  Farmer,  New  Style. 

3.  Any  kind  of  sink.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

grip2  (grip),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  gripped,  ppr. 
gripping.  [Also  gripe  (see  gripe^);  <  grip^,  n.] 
To  trench ;  drain ;  cut  into  ditches  or  channels. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

grip^t,  n.     See  griped. 

grip-car  (grip'kar),  n.  A  car  having  a  grip. 
See  grip"^,  n.,  8. 

gripei  (grip),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  griped,  ppr. 
griping.  [<  ME.  gripen  (pret.  grop,  grap,  grep, 
pi.  gripen,  grepen,  pp.  gripen),  <  AS.  gripan 
(pret.  grap,  pi.  gripon,  pp.  gripen)  =  OS.  gripan 
=  OPries.  gripa  =  D.  grypen  =  MLG.  gripen  = 
OHG.  grifan,  MHG.  grifen,  G.  greifen  =  Icel. 
gripa  =  aw.  gripa  =  Dan.  gribe  =  Goth,  grei- 
pan,  gripe,  seize.  Hence  grip^,  gripple,  and 
ult.  grope,  grasp,  and  perhaps  graV^;  also  P. 
gripper,  seize  (of  LG.  or  Scand.  origin),  griffe,  a 
claw,  talon  (of  HG.  origin) :  see  griff''-,  griffe'-.'] 

1.  trans.  1 .  To  lay  hold  of  with  the  fingers  or 
claws ;  grasp  strongly ;  clutch. 

And  when  her  suster  herde  this,  she  griped  hir  be  the 
shulders,  and  put  hir  owt  at  the  dore. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  i.  9. 

2.  To  seize  and  hold  firmly  in  any  way. 

He  lay  at  the  erthe,  and  griped  him  sore  in  his  armes. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  iii.  866. 
Thence  gathering  the  whole  intention  of  the  conceit^ 
ye  may  as  in  a  handf  ull  gripe  al  the  discourse. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  To  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

He  had  griped  the  monarchy  in  a  stricter  and  faster 

hold.  Jer.  Taylor. 

3.  To  tighten;  clench. 

Unlucky  Welsted !  thy  unfeeling  master. 

The  more  thou  ticklest^  grimes  his  hand  the  faster. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  ii.  210. 
Here's  John  the  smith's  rough  hammered  head.  Great  eye. 
Gross  jaw,  and  griped  lips  do  what  granite  can 
To  give  you  the  crown-grasper.  Browning,  Protus. 

4.  To  produce  pain  in  as  if  by  constriction  or 
contraction:  as,  to  gripe  the  bowels. 

I've  seen  drops  myself  as  made  no  difference  whether 
they  was  in  the  glass  or  out,  and  yet  have  griped  you  the 
next  day.  George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  liod. 

Hence  —  5.  To  pinch;  straiten;  distress. 
And  while  fair  Summers  heat  our  fruits  doth  ripe. 
Cold  Winters  Ice  may  other  Countries  gripe. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Bn  Bartas's  Weeks,  L  4. 
Had  he  been  slaughterman  to  all  my  kin, 
I  should  not  for  my  life  but  weep  with  him, 
To  see  how  inly  sorrow  gripes  his  souL 

Shak.,  3  Hen.  VL,  i.  4. 

Do  you  not  tell  men  sometimes  of  their  dulness. 
When  you  are  grip'd,  as  now  you  are,  with  need? 

Beau,  amd  Fl.,  Captain,  IL  1. 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  lay  hold  with  or  as  with 
the  hand;  fix  the  grasp  or  clutch. 

They  found  his  hands  .  .  .  fast  griping  upon  the  edge 
of  a  square  small  coffer  which  lay  all  under  bis  breast. 

Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  i. 
Alternately  their  hammers  rise  and  fall. 
Whilst  gnplng  tongs  turn  round  the  glowing  ball. 

Addimrn,  tr.  of  Virgil's  Georgios,  iv. 

Struggling  they  gripe,  they  pull,  they  bend,  they  strain. 

Brooke,  Constantia. 

2.  To  get  money  by  grasping  practices  and  ex- 
actions :  as,  a  griping  miser. 

He  has  lost  their  fair  affections 
By  his  most  covetous  and  greedy  griping. 

Fletcher  (and  another  1),  Prophetess,  i  1. 
He  discovered  none  of  that  griping  avarice,  too  often 
the  reproach  of  his  countrymen  in  these  wars. 

Preseott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii.  24. 

3.  To  suffer  griping  pains. — 4.  Naut,  to  lie 
too  close  to  the  wind:  as,  a  ship  gripes  when 
she  has  a  tendency  to  shoot  up  into  the  wind 
in  spite  of  her  helm. 

gripe^  (grip), «.  [<  gripe^,  V.  Cf .  pripl, «.,  with 
which  g'ripe  was  formerly  partly  merged  (cf.  the 
var.  greepe  in  quot.  under  def .  7).]  1 .  Past  hold 
with  the  hand  or  arms;  close  embrace;  grasp; 
clutch. 

Upon  my  head  they  plac'd  a  fruitless  crown. 
And  put  a  barren  sceptre  in  n«r  gripe. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  iii.  1. 

I  robb'd  the  treasury,  and  at  one  gripe 
Snatch'd  all  the  wealth  so  many  wortny  triumphs 
Plac'd  there  as  sacred  to  the  peace  of  Rome. 

Fletcher  (.and  another),  False  One,  U.  3. 


gripe 

Fired  with  tliis  tliought,  at  once  he  strained  the  breast- 
'Tis  true,  the  hardened  breast  resists  the  gripe. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Pygmalion  and  the  Statue,  1.  26. 
St.  A  handful. 

A  gripe  of  come  in  reaping,  or  so  much  hay  or  come  as 
one  with  a  pitchforlje  or  hooke  can  take  up  at  a  time. 

Bm-et,  1680.    (HalHwai.) 

3.  Forcible  retention ;  bondage:  as,  tbe  gripe  of 
a  tyrant  or  a  usurer;  the  gripe  of  superstition. 

Those 
That  fear  the  law,  or  stand  within  her  gripe, 
For  any  act  past  or  to  come. 

B.  Jonson,  Catiline,  i.  1. 

There  are  few  who  have  fallen  into  the  Gripes  of  the 

Inquisition,  do  scape  the  Rack.     Howell,  Letters,  I.  v.  42. 

4.  In  pathol.,  an  intermittent  spasmodic  pain 
in  the  intestines,  as  in  colic;  cramp-colic; 
cramps :  usually  in  the  plural. 

And  yet  more  violently  tortured  with  inward  convul- 
sions, and  euill  gripes,  then  hy  outward  disease,  or  for- 
raine  hostilitie.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  156. 

5.  Something  used  to  clutch,  seize,  or  hold  a 
thing;  aclaworgrip.  Specifically — 6.  Apitch- 
fork;  a  dung-fork.  [Prov.  Eng.] — 7.  Nawt.; 
(a)  The  forefoot,  or  piece  of  timber  which  termi- 
nates the  keel  at  the  fore  end.  See  cut  under 
stem. 

This  day  by  misfortune  a  piece  of  ice  stroke  of  our 
greepe  afore  at  two  aforenoone,  yet  for  all  this  we  turned 
to  doe  our  best.  HaJcluyt's  Voyages,  I.  449. 

(6)  The  compass  or  sharpness  of  a  ship's  stem 
under  water,  chiefly  toward  the  bottom  of  the 
stem. — 8.  Naut.:  (o)  pi.  Lashings  for  boats, 
to  secure  them  in  their  places  at  sea,  whether 
hanging  at  the  davits  or  stowed  on  deck.  (6) 
One  of  two  bands  by  which  a  boat  is  prevented 
from  swinging  about  when  suspended  from  the 
davits. — 9.  A  small  boat.  [Obsolete  or  prov. 
Eng.] 

Within  a  small  time  he  brought  flfteene  vessels  called 
Gnpes,  laden  with  wine,  and  with  then!  men  of  warre. 

EaMuyt's  Voyages,  II.  76. 
lOt.  A  miser. 

Let  him  be  a  bawd,  a  gripe,  an  usurer,  a  villain. 

Burton. 
gripe^  (grip), ».   [See  grrip^.]  A  ditch  or  trench: 
same  as  grip^,  1. 

A  man  comfortably  dressed  lay  fiat  on  his  back  in  the 
gripe.  Trench. 

Up  and  down  in  that  meadow  ,  .  .  did  Tom  and  the 
trembling  youth  beat  like  a  brace  of  pointer  dogs,  stum- 
bling into  gripes  and  over  sleeping  cows. 

Kingsley,  Two  Years  Ago,  xxv. 

gripe^  (grip),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  griped,  ppr. 


gnping. 


same  as  grip^ 
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gripe^t  (grip),  «•    [<  ME.  gripe,  grip,  grype,  gryp 
(the  alleged  AS.  *gripe  not  found)  =  D.  grijp 
=  MLG.  grip  =  OHG.  grif,  grifo,  MHGr.  grife,  Gr. 
greif,  a  griffin  (ef .  D.  grijpvogel,  vogeUgriip,  LGr. 
vogel-grip,  a  vulture,  &.  greifgeier,  a  condor),  = 
Icel.  gripr  =  Sw.  grip,  a  vulture,  =  Dan.  grib, 
a  vulture,  a  griffin ;  derived  {the  ME.  and  per- 
haps other  Teut.  forms  through  OP.  grip)  from 
LL.  gryphus,  ML.  also  grvphus,  grif  us,  etc.,  a 
griffin,  vulture :  see  griffin.']     1.  A  griffin. 
The  gripe  also  biside  the  here. 
No  beest  wolde  to  othere  dere. 
Cursor  Mundi,  MS.  Coll.  Trin.  Cantab.,  f.  5.    (Halliwell.) 

3.  A  vulture.     [Of.  griffin,  1,  2.] 

Like  a  white  hind  under  the  gripe's  sharp  claws. 

Shah.,  Lnerece,  1.  643. 

gripe-all  (grip'41)j  n.  [<  gHpei-,  v.,  +  obj.  all.] 
A  miser.     [Eare.J 

The  truth  is.  Lamb  .  .  .  could  feel,  pro  tempore,  what 
belonged  to  the  character  of  a  gripe-all. 

The  New  Mirrm  (New  York),  1843. 

gripeful  (grip'ful),  a.  [<  griped  +  -/«?.]  Dis- 
posed to  gripe.     [Rare.] 

gripelf,  a.    See  gripple. 

gripe-penny  (grip'pen'i),  n.  [<  gripf,v.,  + 
obj.  penny.  Of.  equiv.  F.  grippe-sou.]  A  nig- 
gard ;  a  mis^.    Mackenzie. 

griper  (gri'p6r),  n.  1.  One  who  or  that  which 
gripes;  an  extortioner.— 2+.  A  Thames  collier 
or  coal-barge. 

There  be  also  certain  colliers  that  bring  coles  to  London 
by  water  in  barges,  and  they  be  called  gripers. 

Greene,  Disc,  of  Coosnage. 

gripe's-eggt  (gnps'eg),  n.  An  egg-shaped  ves- 
sel used  by  alchemists. 

let  the  water  in  glass  E  be  filtered. 
And  put  into  the  gripe's  egg.  .  ^  .,  , 

B.  Jonson,  Alchemist,  li.  1. 

grip-grass  (grip'gr^s),  n.  Cleavers,  Galium  Apa- 
rine.  ,  _ 

Griphosaurus  (grif-o-sa'rus),  n.  [NL.,  <  far. 
7P<Sof,  anything  intricate,  a  riddle,  lit.  a  nsn- 
ing-basket,  a  creel,  +  aavpoc,  a  lizard.  The  later 
occasional  spelling  Gryphosaurus  simulates  a 
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derfvation  <  LL.  gryphus,  ML.  often  spelled 
griphus,  a  griffin,  +  Gr.  aavpo(,  a  lizard.]  The 
generic  name  given  by  Andreas  Wagner  in 
1861  (Griphosaurus  problematicus)  to  the  sec- 
ond specimen  of  the  fossil  reptilian  bird  now 
known  as  the  Archceopteryx  maerura.  See  Ar- 
chmopteryx.    Also  written  Gryphosaurus. 

gripingly  (gri'ping-li),  adv.  In  a  griping  or 
constraining  manner ;  with  a  griping  pain. 

griplet,  a.    See  gripple'^. 

griplenessf,  n.    See  grippleness. 

gripman  (grip'man),  n. ;  pi.  gripmen  (-men). 

A  man  who  works  the  grip  on  a  cable-railroad. 

The  driver,  or  grip-man,  then  opened  the  valve  admit- 

tmg  air  to  the  engine.  Science,  VIII.  275. 

grippalt,  a.  Another  spelling  of  gripple^. 
grippe  (grip),  n.  [P.,  lit.  a  seizure,  <  gripper, 
seize:  Bee  grip'i^.gripe'i-.]  Epidemic  influenza. 
gripper  (grip'^r),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
grips,  grasps,  or  seizes.  Specifically— (a)  Aprocess- 
seryer  or  sheriff's  officer ;  a  bailiff.  [Ireland.]  (!>)  In 
printing,  a  curved  iron  clasp,  usually  one  of  four  or  more, 
which  grips  the  edge  of  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  retains  it  in 
position  while  going  through  the  press,  (c)  A  contrivance 
fixed  to  a  mail-car,  or  to  a  crane  alongside  a  railroad- 
track,  for  seizing  a  mail-bag  automatically  while  the  car 
is  in  motion.    [U,  S.] 

On  each  carriage  112  to  224  iron  tongs  or  grippers  are 
placed  at  regular  distances  from  each  other. 

Set.  Amer.  Supp.,  p.  8824. 
At  the  same  time  a  pouch  [mail-bag]  is  taken  from  the 
crane  by  the  gripper  on  the  car,  a  pouch  is  taken  from  the 
car  by  the  gripper  on  the  crane. 

Sci.  Amer.,  K  S.,  LIV.  106. 
(d)  A  device  for  holding  the  carbon  of  an  arc-lamp  and  as- 
sisting in  the  regulation  of  its  movements. 

The  actual  work  of  liberating  the  catch  or  the  gripper, 
and  feeding  the  carbon,  is  effected  by  gravity. 

Dredge's  Electric  Illumination,  I.  383. 

grippie,  a.  and  n.    See  grippy. 
grippingness  (grip'ing-nes), «.  Avarice;  greed. 
[Bare.] 

Another  with  a  logick-fisted  grippingness  catches  at 
and  grasps  all  he  can  come  within  the  reach  of. 

Kennet,  tr.  of  Erasmus's  Praise  of  Folly,  p.  87. 

gripping-'nrheel  (grip'ing-hwel),  n.  A  wheel 
for  gripping  or  seizing,  as  one  of  a  pair  of 
wheels  for  seizing  a  central  rail  in  some  forms 
of  railway;  a  friction-wheel. 

The  plan  proposed  to  insure  tractive  power  by  means  o$  a 
pair  of  horizontal  gripping  wheels  was  originallydevised  by 
Vignoles  and  Ericsson.    Jowr.  Franklin  Inst.,  CXXI.  266. 

gripplei  (grip'l),  a.   [Formerly  also  griple,  grip- 
pal; <  ME.  gripel,  grasping,  greedy,  <  AS.  gri- 
pul,  grasping,  igripan,  pp.  gripen,  gripe,  grasp, 
seize:  see  gripe^.]     1.  Griping;  tenacious. 
The  salvage  nation  doth  all  dread  despize, 
Tho  on  his  shield  he  griple  hold  did  lay. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  iv.  6. 
That  fatal  tool  she  lent 
By  which  th'  insatiate  slave  her  entrails  out  doth  draw, 
That  thrusts  his  gripple  hand  into  her  golden  maw. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  i.  106. 

2.  Grasping;  greedy;  avaricious.  [Obsolete  or 
Scotch  in  both  uses.] 

This  gripple  miser,  this  unciyl  wretch. 
Will,  for  this  little  that  I  am  indebted, 
ITnchristianly  imprison  you  and  me. 
Wetster  (and  Dekkerf),  Weakest  Goeth  to  the  Wall,  ii.  3. 
Naebody  wad  be  sae  gripple  as  to  take  his  gear. 

Scott,  Waverley,  IxviL 

grippleif,  1!.  t.    [Preq.  of  grip\  grnpei,  scarcely 
used.    Of.  gripple\  a.  and  n.]    To  grasp. 
Well  griple  in  his  hand. 

Topsell,  Beasts,  p.  213.    (Halliwell.) 

gripple^t  (grip'l),  »*.   [Perhaps  only  in  Spenser ; 

<  gripple"^,  v.,  freq.  form  of  grip'^,  gripe^.  Cf. 
gripple^,  a.]    A  grip ;  a  grasp. 

Ne  ever  Artegall  his  griple  strong 

For  anything  wold  slacke,  but  still  upon  him  hong. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  V.  ii.  14. 

gripple^t,  n.  [ME.  gryppel  (=  LG.  gruppel); 
dim.  of  grr»p2j  q.  v.]    A  ditch;  a  drain. 

Gryppe,  or  gryppel,  where  water  rennythe  away  in  a 
londe,  a  water  forowe,  aratiuncula.    Prompt.  Paris.,  p.  212. 

gripple-mindedt  (grip'l-nun'''dedi),  a.  [<  grip- 
ple^, a.,  +  mind  +  -ed"^.]  Of  a  greedy,  grasp- 
ing, or  miserly  disposition. 

That  a  man  of  your  estate  should  be  so  gripple-minded 
and  repining  at  his  wife's  bounty ! 

Middleton,  Anything  for  a  Quiet  Life,  i.  1. 

gripplenessf  (grip'1-nes),  n.     [Also  gripleness; 

<  gripple^,  a.,  +  -ness.^  The  quality  of  being 
gripple ;  grasping  or  avaricious  disposition. 

The  young  man  pretends  it  is  for  his  wanton  and  inor- 
dinate lust;  the  old,  for  his  grippleness,  techinesse,  lo- 
quacity :  all  wrongfully,  and  not  without  foul  abuse. 

Bp.  Hall,  Satan's  Fiery  Darts,  iii. 

grip-pulley  (grip'pul'''i),  n.  A  form  of  grip  con- 
sisting of  an  application  of  the  pulley,  used  on 
cable-railroads,  etc. 
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It  was  not  until  1870  that  the  first  patent  for  a  grip-pul- 
ley was  issued  to  Andrew  S.  Hallidie,  of  San  Francisco. 
Appletffn's  Ann.  Cyc,  1886,  p.  122. 

grippy,  grippie  (gi-ip'i),  a.    [<  grip^  +  -y^.   Cf. 

gripple'^,  a.]    Avaricious;  grasping.     [North. 

Eng.  and  Scotch.] 
grippy,  grippie  (grip'i),  n.    [Dim.  of  grqA.]    A 

grip.     [Scotch.] 

Though  ye  may  think  him  a  lamiter,  yet,  grippie  for 
grippie,  friend,  I'll  wad  a  wether  he'll  make  the  blude  spin 
irae  under  your  nails.  Scott,  Black  Dwarf,  xvii. 

gripsack  (grip'sak),  n.  [<  grip'^  +  sack.]  A 
hand-satchel  for  a  traveler;  any  valise  or  port- 
manteau usually  carried  in  the  hand.  Also 
called  grip.     [CoUoq.,  IT.  S.] 

GriOLUa  (gre'kwa),  n.  One  of  a  South  African 
race  of  half-castes,  resulting  from  the  inter- 
course between  the  Dutch  settlers  and  Hot- 
tentot and  Bush  women.  They  form  a  distinct  com- 
munity in  a  region  called  Grlqualand,  now  belonging  to 
Great  Britain,  traversed  by  the  Orange  river,  and  includ- 
ing the  African  diamond-fields.  Some  of  them  aie  Chris- 
tians and  considerably  civilized,  being  successful  agricul- 
turists and  cattle-breeders. 

griqualandite  (gre'kwa-land-it)^  n.  [<  Griqua- 
land  (see  def.)  +  Ate^.]  A  variety  of  the  sili- 
cified  crocidolite  (tiger-eye)  from  Griqualand 
West,  South  Africa. 

gris^t,  n.    See  grise^. 

gris^t,  a.  and  n.    See  grise^. 

grisaille  (gre-zal'),  n.  [P.^  <  gris,  gray:  see 
grisei.]  A  system  of  painting  in  ^ay  tints  of 
various  shades,  produced  by  mixing  white  with 
black,  used  either  simply  for  decoration,  or  to 
represent  objects,  etc.,  as  if  in  relief ;  also,  a 
painting,  a  stained-glass  window,  etc.,  executed 
according  to  this  method.    See  eamaieu. 

Now  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  had  already  been  decorated 
with  grisaille  paintings  by  Wren's  friend.  Sir  James  Thorn- 
hilL  The  American,  IX.  201. 

Grisaille  decoration,  a  decoration  In  monochrome,  in 
various  tints  of  gray.   It  is  a  common  decoration  for  walls, 
both  exterior  and  interior,  for  pottery,  for  colored  windows, 
etc.    Compare  monochrome,  chiaroscuro,  and  ca/maieu. 
grisambert    (gre-sam'b6r),  n.     [Transposed 

form  of  ambergris.]     Ambergris Grlaamber- 

Bteamed,  flavored  with  the  steam  of  melted  ambergris. 

Beasts  of  chase,  or  fowl  of  game. 
In  pastry  built,  or  from  the  spit,  or  boil'd, 
Orisamber-steam'd.  Milton,  P.  E.,  ii.  344. 

griseH,  I}-  [<  ME.  grisen  (pret.  grisede,  also  as  a 
strong  verb,  pret.  gros),  also  in  comp.  agrisen 
(pret.  agros,  agras,  pp.  agrisen,  agrise),  appar. 
<  AS.  *grisan  (pret.  *grds,  pp.  *grisen),  found 
only  once,  in  comp.  d-grisan,  feel  terror,  = 
MLG.  *  grisen,  grisen,  gresen,  feel  terror ;  par- 
allel with  these  forms,  with  appar.  root  *gris, 
are  other  forms  with  the  root  *grus,  namely,  AS. 
"gredsan  (pret.  *greds,  pi.  *gruron,  pp.  *groren, 
found  only  in  the  comp.  pp.  begroren,  terrified, 
and  in  the  derived  noun  gryre,  ME.  grure  (=  OS. 
g'r'ttn),  terror,  dread,  whence  gir-^reZjc,  ME.  grure- 
ful,  terrible,  dreadful),  with  prob.  a  secondary 
form  *grusian,  whence  ult.  E.  dial,  growse, 
growze,  Sc.  groose,  grooze,  gruze,  shiver ;  =  OHG. 
grUwison,  gruison,  MHG.  griusen,  grusen,  G.  grau- 
sen,  cause  to  shudder,  terrify  (whence  MHG. 
firrws,  <J.  graus,  terror,  dread,  horror,  MHG.  gru- 
senlich,  G.  grausUch,  horrible :  see  also  grisly^) ; 
with  verb-formative  -s,  from  a  simpler  form 
seen  in  OHG.  *gruen,  in-grHen,  shudder,  MHG. 
gruwen,  G.  gi»-a«e»,'impers.,  dread,  fear,  =  Dan. 
grue,  shudder  at,  dread  (>gru,  horror,  terror),  > 
ME.  (Sc.)  grouen,  growen,  gryen,  E.  grue :  see 
gru^,  gruesome.  Hence  ult.  grish/^.]  I.  intrans. 
To  be  in  terror;  fear;  tremble  or  shudder  with 
fear,     i 

Gret  tempest  began  to  rise, 
That  gert  the  shipmen  sar  grise. 

3fetr.  Homilies  (ed.  Small),  p.  134. 
Thay  shalle  in  thare  fleshe  ryse 
That  every  man  shalle  whake  [quake]  and  gryse 
Agans  that  ilk  dome.         Toumeley  Mysteries,  p.  41. 

II.  trans.  To  be  in  terror  of ;  fear;  dread. 

The  olde  dwelleris  of  thin  holi  lond,  the  whiche  thou 
grisedist,  for  hateful  werkis.    Wycl^f,  Wisdom  xil.  4  (Oxf.). 

grise^  (gris),  n.  [Also  written  grice;  <  ME. 
gris,  grys,  gryse,  gryce,  <  Icel.  griss,  a  young  pig, 
=  Sw.  Dan.  gris,  a  pig.  The  supposed  connec- 
tion with  Gr.  xo'^poQ  (orig.  *xopmg^),  a  young 
pi^,  is  doubtful.  Dim.  griskin,  v^.-v.]  1.  Apig; 
swine ;  especially,  a  little  pig. 

"Ich  haue  no  peny,"  quath  Peers,  "polettes  for  to  bigge 

[buy], 
Nother  goos  nother  grys,  bote  two  grene  cheses, 
A  fewe  croddes  and  oreyme,  and  a  cake  of  otes." 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  ix.  305. 

2.  Specifically,  in  her.,  a  young  wild  boar. 
The  distinction  between  a  grise  and  a  boar  cannot  always 
be  maintained  in  delineation.    Compare  eagle  and  eaglet 
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3t.  A  young  animal  of  another  kind,  as  a  bad- 
ger; a  cub. 

This  fine 
Smooth  bawson  cub,  the  young  grice  of  a  gray  [a  badger]. 
B.  Jonson,  Sad  Shepherd,  ii.  1. 

grise^t,  «•     Same  as  greese^. 

Let  me  speak  like  yourself ;  and  lay  a  sentence, 
Which,  as  a  grise^  or  step,  may  help  these  lovers. 

Sliak.,  Othello,  i.  3. 

grise*t,  a-  and  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  grice, 
(jris;  <  ME.  gryce,  gris,  grys,  <  OP.  gris  =  Pr. 
Sp.  Pg.  gris  =  It.  grigio  (ML.  grisius,  griseus), 
gray,  <  OHG.  MHG.  gris,  G.  greis  =  OS.  gris, 
gray;  as  a  noun,  <  ME.  gryce,  gris,  grys,  <  OP. 
gris  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  gris,  a  gray  fur,  miniver,  = 
It.  grigio,  a  homespun  cloth,  russet ;  from  the 
adj.]     I.  a.  Gray. 

His  hakeney,  that  was  al  pomely  grys. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Canon's  Yeoman's  Tale,  1.  6. 

II.  n.  A  gray  fur,  of  the  squirrel  or  rabbit. 
I  saugh  his  sieves  ypurfiled  at  the  hond 
With  grys,  and  that  the  fyneste  of  a  lond. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1. 194. 
They  ar  clothed  in  veluet  and  chamlet  furred  with  grice, 
and  we  be  vestured  with  pore  clothe. 

Berrurs,  tr.  of  Froissart's  Chron.,  ccclxi. 
"Here  is  a  glove,  a  glove,"  he  said, 
"  Lined  with  the  silver  gris." 

Child  Noryce  (Child's  Ballads,  IL  41). 

griseous  (gris'e-us),  a.  [<  ML.  griseus,  grisius, 
gray:  aeegrise^.']  Pearl-gray;  gray  verging  on 
blue. 

grisette  (gri-zef),  n.  [<  F.  grisette  (=  Sp.  gri- 
seta  =.It.  grisetto),  a  sort  of  gray  fabric  (see 
def.  1),  dim.  of  gris,  gray :  see  grise^.']  1.  Ori- 
ginally, a  sort  of  gray  woolen  fabric,  much  used 
for  dresses  by  women  of  the  lower  classes  in 
France :  so  called  from  its  gray  color.  Hence 
—  2.  A  yotmg  woman  of  the  working  class; 
especially,  a  young  woman  employed  as  a  shop- 
girl, a  sewing  girl,  or  a  chambermaid:  common- 
ly applied  by  foreigners  in  Paris  to  the  young 
women  of  this  class  who  are  free  in  their  man- 
ners on  the  streets  or  in  the  shops. 

She  was  working  a  pair  of  ruffles  as  she  sat  in  a  low 
chair,  on  the  far  side  of  the  shop.  .  .  .  She  was  the  hand- 
somest grisette  I  ever  saw.     Sterne,  Sentimental  Journey. 

3.  The  noctuid  moth  Acronycta  strigosa:  an 
English  collectors'  name.=Syn.  2.  Seelorette. 
grisfulti  «•    Terrible;  dreadful. 
griskin  (gris'kin),  n.     [<  grise^  +  -Mn.']     The 
small  bones  taken  out  of  the  flitch  of  a  bacon 
pig.     Wright.     [Pro v.  Eng.] 
Who  in  all  forms  of  pork,  .  .  . 
Leg,  bladebone,  baldrib,  griskin,  chine  or  chop, 
Profess  myself  a  genuine  Philopig. 

Southey,  To  A.  Cunningham. 

grisledf,  a.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  grizzled. 
grisliness  (griz'li-nes),  n.     [<  ME.  grislines ;  < 

grisly^  +  -ness.']     The  quality  of  being  grisly  or 

horrible;  dreadfulness. 
There  as  they  schuin  have  .  .  .  scharp  hunger  and 

thurst,  and  grislines  of  develes.      Chaucer,  Parson's  Tale. 

That  ill-agreeing  musick  was  beautified  with  the  grisU- 
1USS  of  wounds,  the  rising  of  dust,  the  hideous  falls  and 
the  groans  of  the  dying.  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  iii. 

grislyl  (griz'U),  a.    [Early  mod.  E.  also  griesly; 
<  ME.  grisly,  grysly,  grisely,grysely,  grisseVy,  -lick, 
-lie,  <  AS.  *grislic,  not  foimd  except  as  in  an- 
grislic,  on-grislie,  an-grysUc,  on-grysenlic,  horri- 
ble, terrible,  adv.  angrysenlice,  horribly  (each 
form  once),  =  OD.  grijselicTc  =  OFries.  grislik  or 
gryslik  =  MHG.  grisenlich,  horrible ;  connected 
with  grise'^,  v.,_  q.  v.]     Such  as  to  inspire  fear ; 
frightful ;  terrible ;  gruesome ;  grim :  as,  a  gris- 
ly countenance ;  a  grisly  specter. 
Ac  he  hath  sent  gou  to  socoure  so  grissUiche  an  host. 
That  ther  nis  man  vpon  mold  that  may  gou  with-stond. 
William  of  Palerne  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  4986. 
Whose  grisly  looks,  and  eyes  like  brands. 
Strike  terrour  where  they  come. 
Sobin  Hood  and  the  Stranger  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  412). 
Who  enters  at  such  grisly  door. 
Shall  ne'er,  I  ween,  find  exit  more. 

Scott,  Marmion,  ii.  23. 
To  the  executioner  she  expressed  a  hope  that  his  sword 
was  sufficiently  sharp,  "  as  he  was  likely  to  find  her  old 
neck  very  tough."  With  this  grisly  parody  upon  the  pa- 
thetic dying  words  of  Anne  Boleyn,  the  courageous  old 
gentlewoman  submitted  to  her  fate. 

Motley,  Dutch  Eepublic,  II.  226. 

Grisly  bear.    See  grizzly.  =S3m.  Grim,  Hideous,  etc.  (see 
ghastly) ;  horrid,  appalling,  dreadful, 
grisly  1+,  adv.     [<  ME.  grisly,  grissely ;  from  the 
adj.]     Prightfvdly;  terribly. 

Nayled  thou  was  thurgh  hande  and  feete. 
And  all  was  for  oure  synne. 
Full  grissely  muste  we  caitiffis  grete. 
Of  bale  howe  schulde  I  blynne  1 

York  Plays,  p.  426. 
grisly^t,  a.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  grizzly. 
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grison  (gri'son),  ?? .  [<  F.  grison,  gray  (as  a  noun, 
applied  to  an  ass),  <  gris,  gray:   see  gris^.\ 

1.  An  animal  of  the  genus  Galictis,  G.  vittata 
or  Guiana  marten,  a  plantigrade  carnivorous 
quadruped  of  the  subfamily  Mustelince,  inhabit- 
ing South  America.  It  is  made  by  J.  E.  (Jray 
the  type  of  a  genus  Grisonia.  See  cut  under 
Galictis. —  2.  A  kind  of  sapajou,  the  Lagothrix 
oaims  of  Geoffiroy.     Cuvier,  ed.  1849. 

grisselit,  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  grizzle. 

grissel^t,  »•  and  a.    See  grizel. 

grist  (grist),  n.  [<  ME.  grist,  gryst,  <  AS.  grist, 
lit.  a  grinding  (glossed  by  ML.  molitura,  and, 
transposed  gyrst,  by  L.  stridor;  as  adj.  gyrst  by 
L.  stridulus,  grinding,  gnashing)  (also  in  deriv. 
gristian,  grind,  grate,  gnash,in  comp.  gristbdtian 
andgristbUian,  gnash  the  teeth,  ME.  gristbatien, 
gristbetien,  grisbaten,  grispaten,  gnash  the  teeth, 
mod.  E.  dial,  grizbite  (Gloucester),  gnash  the 
teeth,  grisbet  (Somerset),  make  a  wry  face  (see 
bite,  bit^,  baifl) ;  cf.  OS.  gristgrimmo,  n.,  gnash- 
ing of  teeth,  OHG.  grisgrimmon,  also  grisgra- 
mon,  MHG.  grisgramen,  grisgrimmen,  gnash  the 
teeth,  growl,  G.  griesgramen,  be  fretful,  morose, 
peevish,  MHG.  grisgram,  gnashing  of  teeth,  G. 
griesgram,  peevishness,  a  grumbler,  adj.  pee- 
vish, morose) ;  formed,  with  suffix  -st,  <  AS.  grin- 
dan,  grind:  see  grind.  Hence  gristle,  q.  v.] 
If.  A  grinding:  in  the  quotation  used  of  the 
gnashing  of  the  teeth. 

Thy  heued  hatz  nauther  greme  ne  gryste, 
On  ai-me  other  fynger,  thag  thou  her  byge. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  i.  465. 

2.  That  which  is  ground ;  com  to  be  ground ; 
grain  carried  to  the  mill  to  be  ground  sepa- 
rately for  its  owner. 

Con  wolde  riflee  us  at  hame, 

And  gadere  the  flour  out  of  oure  gryst. 

Hymns  to  Virgin,  etc.  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  44. 
Get  grist  to  the  mill  to  have  plenty  in  store. 

Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points. 

8.  The  amount  ground  at  one  time ;  the  grain 
carried  to  the  mill  for  grinding  at  one  time. 
Hence — 4.  Material  for  an  occasion;  a  supply 
or  provision. 

Matter,  as  wise  logicians  say. 
Cannot  without  a  form  subsist ; 

And  form,  say  I  as  well  as  they. 
Must  fail,  if  matter  bring  no  grist. 

Swift,  Progress  of  Beauty. 

5.  Material  for  one  brewing.    See  the  extract. 
The  quantity  of  malt  and  raw  fruit  used  for  one  brew- 
ing, expressed  by  weight  or  by  measure  and  weighi^  is 
called  the  grist.  Thaiising,  Beer  (trans.),  p.  410. 

6.  A  given  size  of  rope  or  yarn,  as  determined 
by  the  amotmt  of  material.  The  common  grist 
of  rope  is  a  circumference  of  3  inches,  with  20 

,  yarns  in  each  of  the  3  strands. 

The  grist  or  quality  of  all  fine  yarns  is  estimated  by  the 
number  of  leas  in  a  pound.  Encyc.  Brit,  XIV.  666. 

The  hemp  is  not  stripped  of  the  tow,  or  cropped,  unless 
it  is  designed  to  spin  beneath  the  usual  grist,  which  is 
about  20  yarns  for  the  strand  of  a  S-inch  strap-laid  rope. 

^  Cre,  Diet.,  III.  716. 

To  bring  grist  to  the  mill,  to  be  a  source  of  profit ;  bring 
profitable  business  into  one  s  hands. 

The  computation  of  degrees,  in  all  matrimonial  causes, 
is  wont  to  be  made  according  to  the  rules  of  that  law,  be- 
cause it  brings  grist  to  the  mill.  Ayliffe,  Parergon. 

gristle  (gris'l),  n.  [<  ME.  gristel,  grystyl,  <  AS. 
gristle  {—  OFries.  gristel,  gristl,  grestel,  gerstel), 
cartilage ;  dim.  in  form,  <  AS.  grist,  a  grinding 
(with  reference  to  the  difficulty  of  masticating 
it):  see  grist,  n.  Cf.  J>.  Jcnarsbeen,  gristle,  < 
Icnarsen,  gnash,  crunch,  +  been,  bone.]  1.  The 
popular  name  of  cartilage.     See  cartilage. 

The  women  generally  weare  in  one  of  the  gristles  of 
their  noses  a  ring  like  a  wedding  ring. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  II.  269. 

Hence — 2.  Something  young  and  unformed. 

You  have  years,  and  strength  to  do  it!  but  were  you, 
As  I,  a  tender  gristle,  apt  to  bow. 
You  would,  like  me,  with  cloaks  enveloped, 
Walk  thus,  then  stamp,  then  stare. 

Fletcher  (and  another),  Queen  of  Corinth,  v.  3. 
They  were  but  gristles,  and  not  one  amongst  a  hundred 
come  to  any  full  growth  or  perfection. 

Middleton,  Mad  World,  ii.  7. 
In  the  gristle,  not  yet  hardened  into  bone  or  strength- 
ened into  sinew ;  young,  weak,  and  unformed. 

A  people  who  are  still,  as  it  were,  but  in  the  gristle,  and 
not  yet  hardened  into  the  bone  of  manhood. 

Burke,  Conciliation  with  America. 

gristled  (gris'ld),  a.  [<  gristle  +  -ed^.'}  Con- 
sisting of  gristle ;  tough. 

I  pitied  the  man  whose  gristled  halfaheartthe  contrast 
could  not  move.  Jfew  York  Tribune,  May  17,  1862. 

gristliness  (gi'is'li-nes),  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing gristly  or  cartilaginous. 
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gristly  (gris'li),  a.     [<  gristle  +  -j/l.]    Consist- 
ing of  gristle;  like  gristle;  cartilaginous:  as 
the  gristly  rays  of  fins  connected  by  mem- 
branes ;  the  gristly  caps  or  epiphyses  of  grow- 
ing bones. 

In  the  so-called  cuttlefish,  for  example,  there  is  a  die. 
tinct  brain  enclosed  in  a  kind  of  skull  —  a  gristly,  not  a 
bony,  case.  W.  L.  Davidson,  Mind,  XII,  262. 

grist-mill  (grist'mil),  «.  A  mill  for  grinding 
grain  by  the  grist,  or  for  customers.  See  flour- 
ing^mill. 

griti  (grit),  n.  [Usually  in  pL,  <  ME.  "grytte, 
*grutte  (in  deriv.  grutten,  a. :  see  gritten),  <  AS. 
grytt,  usually  in  pi.  grytta,  grytte  (also  spelled 
gritta,  gretta),  and  gryttan,  flour,  bran  (h.pollis 
and  furfur),  =  D.  grutte,  grut,  grits,  groats,  = 
OHG.  gruzzi,  bran,  grits  (>  It.  gruzzo,  a  heap, 
pile),  MHG.  G.  griitze,  grits,  groats,  =  leel. 
grautr,  porridge,  =  Norw.  grant,  porridge,  = 
Sw.  grot,  thick  pap,  =  Dan.  grod,  boiled  groats; 
derived,  with  orig.'  sufBx  -ja,  from  AS.  grut,  E. 
grout^,  q.  V. ;  a  different  word  from  AS.  gredt,  E, 
grit^,  with  which,  however,  it  is  closely  allied; 
different  also  from  groats,  q.  v.]  1 .  The  coarse 
part  of  meal. — 2.  pi.  Oats  or  wheat  hulled 
or  coarsely  groimd;  small  particles  of  broken 
grain;  sizings:  as,  oaten  or  wheaten  g'rite. 

grit^  (grit),  n.     [A  later  form,  with  shortened 
vowel  (prob.  to  suit  the  allied  grit^,  meal),  of 
earlier grreei; < ME. greet,  gret,  greot,<,AB. gredt, 
sand,  dust,  earth,  =  OS.  griot  =  OFries.  gret, 
sand,  =  OHG.  grioz,  sand,  gravel,  MH(J.  griez, 
sand,  gravel  (comp.  griez^mel,  coarse  meal),  G. 
griess,  gries,  coarse  sand,  gravel,  grit,  also  grits, 
groats,  =  Icel.  grjot,  collectively,  stones,  rough 
stones,  rubble;  akin  to  AS.  grot,  ME.  grot,  a 
particle,  small  piece.     Grit^  is  allied  to,  and  ia 
mod.  use  partly  confused  with,  grif^ :  see  grit^r 
grout^,grout'^.'\    1.  Sand  or  gravel;  rough  hard 
particles  collectively. —  2t.  Soil;  earth. 
How  out  of  great  and  of  gras  grewe  so  meny  huwes, 
Somme  soure  and  somme  swete  selcouth  me  thouhte. 
Piers  Plovmian  (C),  xiv.  177. 
With  marble  greet  ygrounde  and  myxt  with  lyme 
Polisshe  alle  uppe  thy  werke  in  goodly  tyme. 

Palladium,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  16. 

3.  In  geol.,  any  sUicious  rock  of  which  the 
particles  have  sharp  edges,  so  that  it  can  he 
used  for  grinding.  The  best-known  grit^rock  is  the 
millstone-grit  (see  that  word,  and  carboniferous),  to  which 
belongs  much  of  the  rock  used  in  England  for  grindstones. 
The  best-known  and  most  important  gritstone  in  the 
United  States  is  the  so-called  Berea  grit  or  sandstone. 
See  sandstone. 

4.  The  structure  of  a  stone  in  regard  to  fine- 
ness and  closeness  or  their  opposites:  as,  a 
hone  of  fine  grit. 

By  statuaries,  the  marble  is  rubbed  with  two  qualities 

of  gritstone :  the  coarse,  which  is  somewhat  finer  than 

Bilston,  is  known  as  first  grit,  and  the  fine  as  second  ^ri(. 

0.  Byrne,  Artisan's  Handbook,  p.  380. 

5.  Firmness  of  mind;  courage;  spirit;  resolu- 
tion; determination;  pluck. 

If  he  hadn't  a  had  the  clear  grit  in  him,  and  showed  his- 
teeth  and  claws,  they'd  a  nullified  him  so  you  wouldn't  see 
a  grease  spot  of  him  no  more.         Haliburton,  Sam  Slick. 

She  used  to  write  sheets  and  sheets  to  your  Aunt  lois 
about  it ;  and  I  think  Aunt  Lois  she  kep'  her  grit  up. 

E.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  36. 

They  came  to  a  rising  ground,  not  sharp,  but  long ;  and 

here  youth,  and  grit,  and  sober  living  told  more  than  ever. 

C.  Reade,  Cloister  and  Hearth,  xxi. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  point  of  honour  with  Shelley  to  prqve 
that  some  grit  lay  under  his  outward  appearance  of  weak- 
ness. E.  Dowden,  Shelley,  II.  119. 

6.  [cap.l  In  Canada,  an  extreme  Liberal:  so 
called  by  the  opposite  party. 

The  names  "  Tory  "  and  "  Grit, "  by  which  they  call  each 
other,  therefore,  being  free  from  meaning,  are  really  more 
appropriate  than  Conservative  and  Liberal,  by  which  they 
call  themselves.  Contempffrary  iiev.,  LII.  15. 


grit^  (grit),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  gritted,  ppr.  grit- 
ting. [<  qrit^,  sand,  etc.  Not  connected  with 
grate^.J   "1.  intrans.  To  give  forth  a  grating 


sound,  as  of  sand  under  the  feet;  grate. 

The  sanded  floor  that  grits  beneath  the  tread. 

Goldsmith,  An  Author's  Bedchamber. 

II,  trans.  To  grate;  grind:  as,  to  grit  the 
teeth.     [CoUoq.] 

grit^  (grit),  n.  [Origin  uncertain.]  A  kind  of 
crawfish;  the  sea-crab.  Minsheu.  [Old  and 
prov.  Eng.] 

Paguro  [It.],  a  kind  of  creuis  or  crafisti  called  a  grit,_  a 
grampell,  or  a  punger.  Florio, 

grit*  (grit),  a.    A  Scotch  variant  of  great. 
But  fair  Lady  Anne  on  Sir  William  call'd. 
With  the  tear  grit  in  her  ee. 

Lady  Anne  (Child's  Ballads,  IL  263). 

Yet  has  sae  mony  takin'  arts, 
Wi'  grit  an'  sma'. 

Burns,  Holy  Willie's  Prayer. 


grith 

gritllt,  n.  [ME.  grith,  gryfh,  <  AS.  grith,  peace 
(as  limited  in  place  or  time),  truce,  protection, 
seeurityj  <  Icel,  pridA  =  OSw.  grith,  gruth,  prop, 
a  doioioile,  home  (with  the  notion  of  service), 
pi.  a  truce,  peace,  pardon  (limited  in  place  or 
time).  Often  used  in  connection  with  frith, 
peace :  see  frith^.']  A  truce ;  peace ;  security. 
To  come  and  goo  I  gi-aunte  yow  grith. 

York  Plays,  p.  131. 
"I  gaf  hem  grithe,"  seid  oure  kyng, 
"Thorowout  alia  meiy  Inglond." 
BoUn  Hood  and  the  Monk  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  16). 

grit-rock  (grit'rok),  n.    Same  as  grit^,  3. 

gritstone  (grit'ston),  ».     Same  as  grit^,  3. 

If  the  scale  be  rubbed  oflE  with,  say,  a  little  grit-stone, 

the  colours  are  very  plainly  visible,  and  when  the  proper 

tint  appears,  the  borer  is  plunged  into  water,  and  the 

tempering  finished.    W.  Morgan,,  Manual  o£  Mining  Tools. 

grittenf  (grit'n),  a.     [ME.  grutten;  <  grif^  + 

-erfi.~S    Made,  as  tread,  of  grits. 
grittie  (grit'i),  a.     [Origiu  not  ascertained.] 

In  her.,  composed  equally  of  a  metal  and  a 

color:  said  of  the  field. 
grittiness  (grit'i-nes),  n.    The  state  or  quality 

of  being  gritty. 

We  had  always  recognized  city  dust  as  a  nuisance,  and 
had  supposed  that  it  derived  the  peculiar  grittiness  and 
flintiness  of  its  structure  from  the  constant  macadamiz- 
ing of  city  roads.        it  A.  Proctor,  Light  Science,  p.  290. 

gritty  (grit'i),  a.  {_<  grit^  + -y''-.^  1.  Contain- 
ing sand  or  grit;  consisting  of  grit;  full  of  or 
covered  with  hard  particles ;  sandy. 

Sometimes  also  methought  I  found  this  powder  .  .  . 
somewhat  gritty  between  the  teeth. 

Boyle,  Works,  HI.  108. 

Coarse,  gritty,  and  sandy  papers  are  fit  only  for  blotters 
and  blunderers ;  no  good  draughtsman  would  lay  a  line  on 
them.  Ritskin,  Elements  of  Drawing. 

It  was  damp  and  dark,  and  the  floors  felt  gritty  to  the 
feet.  H,  James,  Jr.,  Little  Tour,  p.  192. 

2.    CoTu^ageous    and    resolute;    determined; 
plucky. 

Thought  I,  my  neighbor  Buckingham 

Hath  somewhat  in  him  gritty. 
Some  Pilgrim  stuff,  that  hates, all  sham, 
And  he  will  print  my  ditty. 

Lowell,  Interview  with  Miles  Standish. 

I  lowed  I'd  see  what  sort  uv  stuff  you've  got,  seein's 
you  wuz  so  almighty  gritty.  A  bigger  man'n  you  could 
n'  hold  agin  me.  E.  Eggleston,  The  Graysons,  x. 

grivet  (griv'et),  n.  [<  E.  grivet,  appar.  an  ar- 
bitrary formation  by  some  French  naturalist, 
<  gri{s),  gray,  -1-  ve(r)t,  green:  see  grise^  and 
vert."]  A  small  greenish-gray  monkey  of  north- 
eastern Africa,  Cercopithecus  griseiviridis.  it  is 
one  of  the  species  oftenest  seen  in  confinement^  or  accom- 
panying organ-grinders.    Also  called  tota. 

grizet  (griz);  »*•     Same  as  greese'^. 

grizelt  (griz'el),  n.  and  a.  [Also  grissel;  in  al- 
lusion to  Grizel,  Grissel,  otherwise  called  Gri- 
selda,  the  patient  heroine  of  a  well-knovm  tale 
toldbyBocoaccio  and  Chaucer.]  I.  n.  A  meek 
woman. 

He  had  married  flve  shrews  in  succession,  and  made 
grizels  of  every  one  of  them  before  they  died. 

Brooke,  Fool  of  Quality,  il.  15. 

II.  a.  Meek;  gentle. 

The  grissell  Turtles  (seldom  seen  alone), 
Dis-payer'd  and  parted,  wander  one  by  one. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii..  The  Colonies. 

grizelin  (griz'e-lin),  n.  Same  as  gridelin. 
grizzle  (griz'l),  n.  and  a.  [Formerly  also 
grizle,  grizele;  <  ME.  grisel,  grisell,  gresell,  n., 
an  old  man  {*grisel,  a.,  gray,  not  foumd),  a 
dim.  form  equlv.  to  'grayish,'  <  OP.  gris,  gray: 
seegrise^.']  I.  n.  l.Qray;  a  gray  color;  a  mix- 
ture of  wMte  and  black. 

O,  thou  dissembling  cub !  what  wilt  thou  be. 
When  time  hath  sow'd  a  grizzle  on  thy  case? 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  v.  1. 


2t.  A  species  of  wig.    Davies. 

Emerg'd  from  his  grizzle,  th'  unfortunate  prig 
Seems  as  if  he  was  hunting  all  night  for  his  wig. 

C.  Anstey,  New  Bath  Guide,  xi. 

Even  our  clergy  when  abroad  moult  their  f eather'd 
grizzles,  cast  off  their  pudding-sleeves,  and  put  on  white 
stockings,  long  swords,  and  bag-wigs.         _,     -  , 

*^       °  Coltrum,  The  Spleen,  u. 

3t.  An  old  or  gray-haired  person. 

Lo,  olde  ffmei,  liste  to  ryme  and  playe ! 

'  Chaucer,  Scogan,  1.  35. 

And  though  thou  leigne  a  yonge  oorage. 
It  sheweth  well  by  thy  visage. 
That  olde  j^riseiHs  no  fole.  .. 

Gmoer,  Conf.  Amant.,  viii. 

II.t  a.  Grizzly;  gray. 

The  grizzle  grace 

nf  bushv  peruke  shadow'd  o'er  his  face. 

Ot  Dusny  pK  ^^^^  ^^^  Q^^^^  . 

ffrizzle  (griz'l),  v.  L ;  pret.  and  pp.  grizzled,  ppr. 
arizzUng.     [<  9"^^^^,  »•>  or  grizzled,  grizzly,  o.] 
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To  grow  gray  or  grizzly ;  become  gray-haired. 
Emerson.     [Eare.] 

grizzled  (griz'ld),  a.    l<  grizzle +  -ed'^;  former- 
ly spelled  g-mied.]     Gray;  of  a  mixed  color. 
The  rams  .  .  .  were  ringstraked,  speckled,  and  grisled. 

Gen.  xsxi.  10. 
Old  men  like  me  are  out  of  date : 
Who  wants  to  see  a  grizzled  pate  ? 
B.  H.  Stoddard,  Old  Man's  New- Year's  Song. 
Qrizzled  sandpiper.    See  sandpiper. 
grizzly  (griz'li),  a.  and  n.    [<  grizzle  +  -j^l.]    I. 
a.  Somewhat  gray ;  grayish. 
Old  squirrels  that  turn  grizzly.   Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  §  861. 
And  my  good  glass  will  tell  me  how 
A  grizzly  beard  becomes  me  then. 

Bryant,  Lapse  of  Time. 
Some  rough  old  knight  who  knew  the  worldly  way. 
Albeit  grizzlier  than  a  bear. 

Tennyson,  Pelleas  and  Ettarre. 
Grizzly  bear,  Ursus  horribilis,  a  very  large  and  ferocious 
bear  peculiar  to  mountainous  parts  of  western  North 
America,  It  is  so  called  from  its  usual  coloration,  a  griz- 
zled gray,  but  is  very  variable  in  this  respect,  some  indi- 
viduals being  whitish,  blackish,  brownish,  or  variegated. 
It  is  sometimes  regarded  as  a  variety  of  the  common 
brown  bear  of  Europe,  U.  arctos,  but  usually  as  a  distinct 
species,  of  which  several  color-varieties  have  been  recog- 
nized by  name.  See  iear^,  1.  [The  spelling  grisly,  which 
refers  to  the  nature  of  the  brute,  is  later,  and  refers  to 
grisly^,  terrible,  as  reflected  in  the  specific  name.] 

II.  n. ;  pi.  grizzlies  (-liz).  1.  The  grizzly 
beai',  TJrsw  horribiUs.    See  I. 

The  miner  chips  the  rock  and  wanders  farther,  and  the 
grizzly  muses  undisturbed. 

R.  L.  Stevenson,  Silverado  Squatters,  p.  49. 

The  Indians  and  most  of  the  white  hunters  are  rather 

chary  of  meddling  with  "Old  Ephraim,"  as  the  mountain 

men  style  the  grizzly.    T.  Roosevelt,  Hunting  Trips,  p.  334. 

2.  In  mining :  (a)  An  arrangement  in  the  sluices 
used  in  washing  auriferous  gravel  for  receiving 
and  throwing  out  the  large  stones  carried  down 
by  the  current.  [Pacific  States.]  (6)  In  Aus- 
tralia, a  coarse  gratiag  of  timber  for  separating 
large  pieces  of  quartz  from  the  decomposed 
rock  with  which  they  are  associated,  in  some 
of  the  forms  of  granitic  dikes  containing  aurif- 
erous quartz  peculiar  to  that  region. 
groan  (gron),  v.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  grone  (So. 
grane,  grain);  <  ME.  gronen,  <  AS.  grdnian,  la- 
ment, murmur;  aMnto AS. grennian,  snarl,  grin, 
ME.  grinnen,  grennen,  snarl,  grin,  howl,  Icel. 
grenja,  howl,  etc. ;  both  secondary  verbs,  the 
primary  appearing  in  OHG.  grinan,  grin,  snarl, 

rimble,  growl,  etc.:  see  grin^,  and  ef.  grunW] 
intrans.  1.  To  breathe  vnth  a  deep  murmur- 
ing sound  expressive  of  grief  or  pain ;  utter  a 
deep,  low-toned,  moaning  sound:  often  used 
figuratively. 

We  that  are  in  this  tabernacle  do  groan,  being  bur- 
dened. 2  Cor.  V.  4. 
The  land  groans  and  justice  goes  to  wrack  the  while. 
Milton,  Civil  Power. 

May  the  gods  grant  I  may  one  day  be  [slain]. 
And  not  from  sickness  die  right  wretchedly. 
Groaning  with  pain. 

WUUam  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  346. 

This  profusion  of  food  showed  itself  at  dinner,  where,  if 
the  table  did  not  groan,  the  guests  surely  did :  for  each 
person  is  expected  to  eat  of  every  dish. 

Darwin,  Voyage  of  Beagle,  I.  29. 

2.  To  long  or  strive  with  deep  earnestness,  and 
as  if  with  groans. 

Nothing  but  holy,  pure,  and  clear. 

Or  that  which  groaneth  to  be  so.       G.  Herbert. 

I'm  sure  the  gallows  groans  for  you. 

Swift,  Polite  Conversation,  L 

II.  trans.  To  express  disapproval  of  or  to 
silence  by  means  of  groans :  usually  with  down  : 
as,  the  speaker  was  groaned  down. 

Yesterday  they  met,  as  agreed  upon,  and,  after  groaning 
the  Ward  Committee,  went  to  the  mayor's  office. 

New  Fork  Tribune,  Dec.  19, 1861. 

groan  (gron),  n.     [<  groan, «.]     1.  A  low,  deep, 
mournful  sound  uttered  in  pain  or  grief ;  fig- 
uratively, any  natural  sound  resembling  this, 
and  having  a  mournful  or  dismal  effect. 
Such  sheets  of  Are,  such  bursts  of  horrid  thunder, 
Such  »roams  of  roaring  wind  and  rain. 

,  Shale,  Lear,  lu.  2. 

Pain 
Implacable,  and  many  a  dolorous  groan. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  vL  6B8. 

He  sinks  into  thy  depths  with  bubbling  groan. 
Without  a  grave,  unknell'd,  uncoffln'd,  and  unknown. 

Byron,  Childe  Harold,  iv.  179. 

3.  A  deep  murmuring  sound  uttered  in  deri- 
sion or  disapprobation:  opposed  to  cheer  or 
applause.— S.  The  noise  made  by  a  buck  at 
rutting-time.    SalUwell. 

groaner  (gro'n^r),  n.    One  who  groans 
groanful  (gron'f id),  a.    [<  groan  +  -fulj    Bad ; 
inducing  groans. 


grocer 

It  did  alofte  rebownd. 
And  gave  against  his  mother  earth  a  gron^full  sownd. 
Spenser,  E.  Q.,  II.  XL  42. 

groaning-cliairt  (gro'ning-ohar),  n.  The  chair 
in  which' a  woman  formerly  sat  during  labor, 
or  after  her  confinement  to  receive  congratu- 
lations. 

Eor  the  nurse,  the  child  to  dandle, 
Sugar,  soap,  spiced  pots,  and  candle, 
A  groaning-chair,  and  eke  a  cradle. 

Poor  Robin's  Almanack, 

groaning-clieesef, «.    See  cheese^. 
groamng-malt  (gro'ning-malt),  H.    Drink,  as 
ale  or  spirits,  provided  against  a  woman's  con- 
finement, and  drunk  by  the  women  assembled 
on  the  occasion.     [Scotch.] 

■Wha  will  buy  my  groanin'-maut  > 

Burn£,  The  Bantin'  Dog. 

groat  (grot),  n.  [<  ME.  grote,  groote,  <  OD. 
groote,  D.  groot  =  LG.  (Brem.)  grote  (>  G. 
grot),  a  groat,  lit.  a  'great'  or  large  coin,  a 
name  applied  to  various  coins  of  different  value 
(orig.  to  Bremen  coins  called  grote  sware,  'great 
pennies,'  <  swar,  heavy),  in  distinction  from 
the  smaller  copper  coins  of  the  same  name,  of 
which  5  made  a  groat.  Cf.  ML.  grossi,  grossi 
denarii,  'large  pennies,'  a  name  given  to  silver 
coins  first  issued  in  the  13th  century  at  Prague 
andafterwardatotherplaces:  seegross.J  1.  An 


Obverse.  Reverse. 

Grvat  of  Edward  III.,  Britisli  Museum.    (Size  of  the  original.) 

English  silver  coin,  of  the  value  of  fourpeuee, 
first  issued  for  circulation  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward III.  Groats  were  issued  by  subsequent  sovereigns 
till  1662,  when  their  coinage  (except  as  Maundy  money)  was. 
discontinued.  The  groat^  under  the  name  of  fourpence, 
was  again  issued  for  circulation  in  1836,  but  it  was  not 
coined  (except  as  Maundy  money)  between  1856  and  1888, 
when  its  coinage  was  resumed. 

A  !  give  that  covent  [convent]  half  a  quarter  otes  ; 

A !  gif  that  covent  foure  and  twenty  grotes. 

Chaucer,  Summoner's  Tale,  1.  256. 

3  groates  make  1  shilling.       T.  Hill,  Arithmetic  (1600). 

In  the  fifteenth  Year  of  this  King's  Reign,  Wheat  was 
sold  for  ten  Groats  a  Quarter.  Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  101. 
2t.  One  of  various  small  continental  coins. 

A  Flemish  groat  is  a  little  above  3  farthings  English. 
Recorde,  Whetstone  of  Wit. 
3.  Proverbially,  a  very  small  sum. 

He  warned  Watt  his  wyf  was  to  blame. 
That  hire  hed  was  worth  halue  a  marke,  his  hode  nouste 
woi-th  a  grote.  Piers  Plowman  (B),  v.  31. 

"I  care  not  a. grnat',toT  Master  Tressilian  "  he  said;  "I 
have  done  more  than  bargain  by  him,  and  have  brouglit 
his  errant-damozel  within  his  reach." 

Scott,  Kenilworth,  xxix. 

groats  (grots),  ».  pi.  [<  M.E.grotes,  also  groten, 
pi.  of  grote,  <  AS.  grdtan,  pi.,  the  grain  of  oats 
without  the  husks ;  a  once-occurring  word,  re- 
lated (though  in  what  way  is  not  clear,  the  vow- 
el-relation beingirreg.)  to  AS.  grytt,  gryttan,  E. 
grits,  the  residuary  materials  of  malt  liquors, 
and grUt, E.  grout^,  meal:  see  griti-,  grit^,  grout^.  ] 
Oats  or  wheat  from  which  the  huU  or  outer 
coating  has  been  removed  and  which  is  then 
crushed  or  used  whole.    Compare  grit'^,  2. 

Verrius  reporteth,  that  the  people  of  Home  for  three 
hundred  years  together  used  no  other  food  than  the 
groats  made  of  common  wheat. 

Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  xviii.  7. 

There  were  oat  and  barley  meal,  or  grotts,  kail,  leeks, 
and  onions,  oatcakes,  and  but  little  wheat  bread. 

Quarterly  Rev. 

grobian  (gro'bi-an),  n.  [<  G.  grohian  (>  Dan. 
Sw.  grobian),  <  gfob,  coarse,  clumsy,  rude,  gruff, 
=  D.  grof,  >  B.  gruff'^,  q.  v.]  A  coarse,  ill-bred 
fellow;  a  rude  lout;  a  boor.  [Not  in  colloquial 
use.] 
Clownish,  rude  and  horrid,  GroKans  and  sluts. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  530. 
He  who  is  a  Grobian  in  his  own  company  will  sooner  or 
later  become  a  Grobian  in  that  of  his  friends. 

Eingsl&y,  Westward  Ho  !  ii. 
Such  passages  are  almost  enough  to  convert  the  most 
hardened  grobian,  or  even  the  robustious  Philistine  him- 
self. The  Century,  XXIII.  951. 

grobianism  (gro'bi-an-izm),  n.  Slovenly  be- 
havior.   Bailey,  1731. 

grocet,  »•    Same  as  gross. 

grocer  (gro'sfer),  n.  [<  ME.  grocere,  a  corrupted 
spelling  of  reg.  ME.  grosser,  also  engrosser,  a 


grocer 

wholesale  dealer  (a  grocer  in  the  mod.  sense, 
2,  being  then  called  a  spicer),  =  D.  grassier;  cf. 
G.  i/roftsirer  =  Dan.  grosserer  =  Sw.  grossor,  < 
OF.  grassier  =  Pr.  grassier  =  Sp.  grosero  =  Pg. 
graseiro  =  It.  grossiero,  <  ML.  grossarius,  a 
wholesale  dealer,  <  grassus  (>  OP.  jrros,  etc.), 
gi'eat,  gross:  see  gross,  and  cf.  engrasser.  Cf. 
equiv.  ML.  magnarius,  a  wholesale  dealer,  <  L. 
»ja(7H((S,  great.]  If.  A  wholesale  dealer :  same 
as  engrasser,  1. 

The  great  galees  of  Venice  and  Florence 
Be  well  laden  with  tilings  of  complacence. 
All  spicery  and  of  grossers  ware. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  1. 193. 

The  Grocers  — merchants  who,  according  to  Herbert,  re- 
ceived their  name  from  the  engrossing  (buying  up  whole- 
sale) "all  manner  of  merchandize  vendible" — were  par- 
ticularly powerful. 

English  Gilds  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  Int.,  p.  cxii. 

2.  A  trader  who  deals  in  general  suppUos  for 
the  table  and  for  household  use.  See  gracery,  3. 
—  Grocers*  itch,  a  variety  of  eczema  produced  in  gro- 
cers and  persons  working  in  sugar-refineries  by  the  irri- 
tation of  sugar. 

grocerly  (gro'ser-li),  a.  [<  gracer  +  -Zf/i.]  Re- 
sembling or  pertaining  to  grocers ;  carrying  on 
the  grocers'  trade.     [Eare.] 

For  some  grocerly  tiiieves 
Turn  over  new  leaves. 
Without  much  amending  their  lives  or  their  tea. 
Eood,  Tale  of  a  Trumpet. 

grocery  (gr6's6r-i),  n. ;  pi.  groceries  (-iz).  [A 
corrupted  spelling  of  former  grossery,  <  OF. 
grosserie,  ML.  grosserie,  wholesale  dealing,  also 
wares  sold  by  wholesale,  a  place  where  wares 
were  sold  at  wholesale,  <  grassarius,  a  wholesale 
dealer :  see  grocer.  ]  If.  The  selling  of  or  deal- 
ing in  goods  at  wholesale;  wholesale  traffic. 
Cotgrave. — 2t.  Goods  sold  at  wholesale,  collec- 
tively. Cotgrave. — 3.  General  supplies  for  the 
table  and  for  household  use,  as  flour,  sugar, 
spices,  coffee,  etc. ;  the  commodities  sold  by 
grocers :  now  always  in  the  plural. 

Many  cart-loads  of  wine,  grocery,  and  tobacco. 

Clarendon,  Great  Eebellion. 

We  had  at  last  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him  mounted 
upon  the  colt,  with  a  deal  box  before  him  to  carry  gro- 
ceries in.  Goldsmith,  Vicar,  xii. 

4.  A  grocer's  shop.  [U.  S.]  —  5.  A  drinking- 
shop.     [Southwestern  U.  S.] 

Every  other  house  in  Santa  F^  was  a  grocery,  .  ,  ,  con- 
tinually disgorging  reeling,  drunken  men. 

Ruxton,  Mexico  and  Bocky  Mountains,  p.  190. 

6t.  Small  money;  halfpence  and  farthings. 
Bailey,  1727. 

groceryman  (gro's6r-i-man),  »».;  pi.  grocery- 
men  (-men).  A  retail  dealer  in  groceries;  a 
grocer.     [U.  S.] 

grochef,  v.    A  Middle  English  form  of  grudge^. 

groddeckite  Cgrod'ek-it),  n.  [After  A.  von 
Ch-oddecTc.']  A  zeolitie  mineral  allied  to  gmeli- 
nite,  found  at  St.  Andreasberg  in  the  Harz. 

groPt,  gruft,  adv.  [ME.,  also  groff;  also  in  the 
phrases  a gruf.on  groufe,  one  the  groffe,yniih  the 
same  sense,  <  loel.  griifa  in  the  phrases  Uggja  a 
grufii  (=  Sw.  dial,  ligga  &  gruve,  lie  grovelmg), 
symja  a  grufu,  swim  on  one's  telly;  cf.  grufa 
(=  Norw.  grv/va  =  Sw.  grufva),  crouch,  grovel, 
grufla,  grovel.  Hence  groveling,  adv.,  and 
through  that  the  verb  grovel :  see  these  words.] 
Flat  on  the  ground;  with  the  face  on  the 
ground,  or  on  any  object ;  so  as  to  lie  prone ; 
forward  and  down. 

And  whan  this  abbot  had  this  wonder  sein, 
His  salte  teres  trilled  adoun  as  reyne : 
And  grof  he  fell  al  platte  upon  the  ground. 

Chaucer,  Prioress's  Tale  (ed.  Tyrwhitt,  1. 13605). 

On  (the)  groft,  a  gnift.    Same  as  ffi-o/l,  g1■^f. 
Than  Gawayne  gyrde  to  the  gome,'  and  one  the  groffe  f  allls ; 
Alles  his  gref  e  was  graythede,  his  grace  was  no  bettyre ! 
Mmte  Arthure  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  38B1. 

grof 2t,  grofft,  a.    Obsolete  forms  of  gruffl. 

groflingest,  adv.    See  groveling. 

grog  (grog)j  n.  [So  called  in  allusion  to  "  Old 
Grog,"  a  nickname  given  to  Admiral  Vernon, 
who  introduced  the  beverage  (about  1745),  be- 
cause he  wore  grogram  breeches  (or,  accord- 
ing to  another  account,  "a  grogram  cloak  in 
foul  weather").]  1.  Originally,  a  mixture  of 
spirit  and  water  served  out  to  sailors,  called, 
according  to  the  proportion  of  water,  two-water 
grog,  three-water  grog,  etc. 

When  Florence,  looking  into  the  little  cupboard,  took 
out  the  case-bottle  and  mixed  a  perfect  glass  of  grog  for 
him,  unasked,  ...  his  ruddy  nose  turned  pale. 

Dickens,  Dombey  and  Son,  xlix. 

Hence — 2.  Strong  drink  of  any  sort :  used,  like 
rum,  as  a  general  term  and  in  reprobation. 
Compare  grogqery. —  3.  See  the  extract. 
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The  vitrifying  ingredients  usually  added  to  the  terra 
cotta  clays  are  pure  white  sand,  old  pottery,  and  fire- 
bricks finely  pulverized,  and  clajr  previously  burned, 
termed  grog.  C.  T.  Davis,  Bricks  and  Tiles,  p.  313. 

grog  (grog),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  grogged,  ppr. 
grogging.  [<  grog,  «.]  1.  To  make  into  grog 
by  mixing  with  water,  as  spirits. —  2.  To  ex- 
tract grog  from,  as  the  wood  of  an  empty  spirit- 
cask,  by  pouring  hot  water  into  it.  [British 
excise  slang.] 

grog-blossom  (grog'blos"um),  n.  A  redness  or 
an  eruption  of  inflamed  pimples  on  the  nose  or 
face  of  a  man  who  drinks  ardent  spirits  to  ex- 
cess. Also  called  rum-blossom,  taddy-hlossom. 
[Slang.] 

A  few  grog-blossoms  marked  the  neighbourhood  of  his 
nose.  T.  Hardy,  The  Three  Strangers. 

groggery  (grog'fer-i),  ».;  pi.  groggeries  (-iz). 
[<  grog  -^■  -ery.^  A 'tavern  or  drinMng-place, 
especially  one  of  a  low  and  disreputable  char- 
acter; a  grog-shop;  a  gin-mill.     [U.S.] 

The  clumsy  electric  lights  depending  before  the  beer 
saloon  and  the  groggery,  the  curious  confusion  of  spruce- 
ness  and  squalor  in  the  aspect  of  these  latter. 

Sew  Princeton  Rev.,  VI.  81. 

grogginess  (grog'i-nes),  ».  1.  The  state  of  be- 
ing groggy,  or  somewhat  under  the  influence  of 
liquor;  tipsiness;  the  state  of  being  unsteady 
or  stupid  from  drink.  Hence — 3.  \xl  farriery, 
a  tenderness  or  stiffness  in  the  foot  of  a  horse 
or  a  weakness  in  the  fore  legs,  which  causes 
him  to  move  in  a  hobhling,  staggering  manner, 
often  produced  by  much  work  on  hard  ground 
or  pavements. 

groggy  (grog'i),  a.  [<  grog  -(-  -^l.]  1.  Over- 
come with  grog,  so  as  to  stagger  or  stumble; 
tipsy.  [Slang.]  Hence — 3.  In  farriery,  mov- 
ing in  an  uneasy,  hobbling  manner,  owing  to 
tenderness  of  the  feet:  said  specifically  of  a 
horse  that  bears  wholly  on  its  heels. 

"I'll  be  shot  if  .  .  .  [the  horse]  is  not  groggy  I "  said  the 
Baron.  Barhami,  Ingoldsby  Legends,  I.  93. 

3.  In  pugilism,  acting  or  moving  like  a  man 
overcome  with  grog;  stupefied  and  staggering 
from  blows  and  exhaustion. 

Cuff  coming  up  full  of  pluck,  but  quite  reeling  and 
groggy,  the  Fig-merchant  put  in  his  left  as  usual  on  his 
adversary's  nose,  and  sent  him  down  for  the  last  time. 

Thackeray. 
grograint,  »■  See  grogram. 
grogram  (grog'ram),  n.  [Formerly  grograme, 
grogeram,  grogran,  grageran,  grogerane,  gro- 
grain,  grograine;  <  OF.  gros-grain,  <  gros, 
coarse,  gross,  -1-  grain,  grain:  see  gross  and 
grain^.  Cf.  gros-grain.]  A  coarse  textile  fab- 
ric formerly  in  use,  made  originally  of  silk  and 
mohair,  afterward  of  silk  and  wool,  and  usual- 
ly stiffened  with  gum. 

I  of  this  mind  am. 
Your  only  wearing  is  your  grogeram. 

Donne,  Satires,  iv. 
I  purpose  to  send  by  this  bearer,  Samuel  Gostlin,  a  piece 
of  Turkey  grogram,  about  ten  yards,  to  make  you  a  suit. 
Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  411. 

The  servitors  wash  them,  rub  them,  stretch  out  their 
joints,  and  cleanse  their  skinnes  with  a  piece  of  rough 
grogeram.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  54. 

grogram-yarn  (grog'ram-yarn),  n.  A  coarse 
yam  of  wool  or  silk,  formerly  used  as  the  woof 
of  various  fabrics. 

Grograme-Yarne,  of  which  is  made  yames,  Grograms, 
Durettes,  silke-mohers,  and  many  others,  late  new-invent- 
ed stuSes. 
L.  Roberts,  Treasure  of  Traifike,  quoted  in  Drapers'  Diet. 

The  Bosom  is  open  to  the  Breast,  and  imbroidered  with 
black  or  red  Silk,  or  Grogram  Yarn,  two  Inches  broad  on 
each  side  the  Breast,  and  clear  round  the  Neck. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  II.  ii.  114. 

grogranf,  n.    See  grogram. 
grog-shop  (grog' shop),  n.    A  place  where  grog 
or  other  spirituous  liquor  is  sold ;  a  dram-shop. 

I  saw  at  least  fifty  people,  more  or  less  intoxicated,  in 
the  course  of  a  short  walk  one  afternoon.  The  grog-shops, 
however,  are  rigidly  closed  at  six  o'clock  on  Saturday 
evening,  and  remain  so  until  Monday  morning. 

B.  Taylor,  Northern  Travel,  p.  338. 

groinl  (groin) ,  n.  [A  corruption  of  earlier  grine 
(as  joist  of  earlier /jsf,  or  perhaps  by  confusion 
mth  groin^,  the  snout  of  a  swine),  grine  (for- 
merly also  gryne)  being  itself  a  corruption  of 
grain^,  the  fork  of  a  tree  or  of  a  river,  the 
groin:  seegrain^.']  1.  In  o»ai.,  the  fold  or  hol- 
low of  the  body  on  either  side  of  the  belly  where 
the  thigh  joins  the  trunk ;  the  oblique  depres- 
sion hetween  the  ahdominal  and  the  femoral 
region;  the  inguinal  region  or  inguen,  corre- 
sponding to  the  axilla  or  armpit. 

Are  you  not  hurt  i'  the  groinf  methoughti  he  made  a 
shrewd  thrust  at  your  belly.  Shak,,  2  Hen.  IV.,  ii.  4. 
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3.  In  arch.,  the  curved  intersection  or  arris  of 
simple  vaults  crossing  each  other  at  any  angle. 


Medieval  Groins  in  early  12th  century  vaulting.    A,  A,  groins. 
(Frt)ni  ViolIet-le-Duc's  "  Diet,  de  1' Architecture.") 

In  pointed  vaults  the  groins  almost  always  rest  upon  or 
are  covered  by  ribs.  Seearclandri&.  Also  called  ^romt?!^. 
On  the  north  outside,  beyond  the  windows,  are  many 
marks  of  recesses,  groins,  arms,  on  the  remains  of  some 
other  room.  Pennant,  London,  House  of  Commons,  p.  124. 

3.  A  wooden  breakwater  or  frame  of  woodwork 
constructed  across  a  beach  between  low  and 
high  water  to  retain  sand  or  mud  thrown  up  by 
the  tide,  and  to  f  onn  a  protection  from  the  force 
of  the  waves  to  the  land  lying  behind  it.  Also 
spelled,  archaically,  groyne.     [Eng.] 

The  name  of  groin  is  still  applied  in  the  metaphorical 
sense  to  the  frame  of  woodwork  employed  on  our  southern 
coast  to  arrest  the  drifts  of  shingle,  which  accumulates 
against  it  as  a  small  promontory  jutting  into  the  sea. 

N.  and  Q.,  6th  ser.,  XL  416. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  such  arresting  of  shingle  is 
caifsed  by  building  out  groynes,  or  by  the  construction 
of  piers  and  harbour-months  which  act  as  large  groynes. 

Nature,  YYT  522. 

groini  (groin),  V.  t.  [<  groin^,  «.]  In  arch.,  to 
form  into  groins;  construct  in  a  system  of 
groins. 

The  hand  that  rounded  Peter's  dome. 
And  groined  the  aisles  of  Christian  Rome, 
Wrought  in  a  sad  sincerity. 

Emerson,  The  Problem. 

groin^t  (groin),  V.  i.  [<  ME.  groinen,  groynen, 
murmur,  lit.  grunt,  <  OF.  grogner,  groigner,  F. 
grogner  =  Pr.  gronhir,  gronvr  =  Sp.  grvMr  = 
Pg.  grunhir  =  It.  grugnvre,  grugnare,  grunt,  < 
L.  grunnire,  grunt :  see  grunt."]  1 .  To  grunt,  as 
a  pig;  growl.  Kennett. — 3.  To  murmur;  grum- 
ble ;  sound  rumblingly. 

Whether  so  that  he  loure  or  groyne. 

Bom.  of  the  Rose,  1.  7049. 
The  murmure  and  the  cherles  rebellynge. 
The  groyning,  and  the  prive  empoysonynge. 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale,  L  1602. 
Fro  the  loewe  erthe  shal  groyne  thi  speche. 

Wydif,  Isa.  xxix.  4  (Oxf.). 

groin^  (groin),  n.  [<  ME.  groin,  groyn,  <  OF. 
groing,  F.  groin  =  Pr.  groing,  grong,  m.,  groin- 
gna,  f .,  =  OPg.  gruin  =  It.  grugno,  frowning, 
snout,  muzzle ;  from  the  verb:  see  groin'^,v.i.i 
It.  Grumbling;  pouting;  discontent. 
It  she,  for  other  encheson, 
Be  wroth,  than  schalt  thow  have  a  groyn  anon. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  L  349. 

3.  The  snout  of  a  swine ;  a  snout ;  nose.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

He  likeneth  a  fayre  womman,  that  is  a  fool  of  her  body, 
to  a  ryng  of  gold  that  were  in  the  groyn  of  a  sowe. 

Chaucer,  Parson's  Tale. 

groin-arch  (^roin'arch),  n.    A  groin-rib. 

groin-centering  (groin' sen ■''ter-ing),  n.  In 
groining  without  ribs,  the  centering  of  timber 
extended  during  construction  under  the  whole 
surface ;  in  ribbed  or  groined  work,  the  center- 
ing for  the  stone  ribs,  which  alone  need  sup- 
port until  their  arches  are  closed,  after  which 
the  supports  for  the  filling  of  the  spandrils 
are  sustained  by  the  ribs  themselves. 

groined  (groind),  a.  In  arch.,  having  groias; 
showing  the  curved  lines  resulting  from  the 
intersection  of  two  semicylinders  or  arches. 
See  cut  under  groin^. 

The  cloisters,  with  their  coupled  windows,  simple  trar 
ceries,  and  groined  roofs,  are  .very  beautiful. 

The  Century,  XXXV.  705. 

Groined  celling,  groined  vaulting.    See  groin\  2,  and 
vaulting. 
groinert,  »•     [MB.  groynere;  <  groin'^  +  -er'-.] 
A  murmurer;  a  tale-bearer. 

The  groynere  withdrawen  [Latin  sumrrone  retracto, 
Vulgate],  striues  togidere  resten.    Wyclif,  Prov.  xxvi.  20. 

groinery  (groi'n6r-i),  re.  [<  groin^  +  -ery.'] 
Same  as  graining. 
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groining (groi'ning),  n.  [Verbaln.  otgroM-, «.] 
In  arch. :  (a)  Any  system  of  vaulting  implying 
the  intersection  at  any  angle  of  simple  vaults. 

The  windows  [of  the  Cathedral  of  Orvleto]  are  small  and 
narrow,  the  columns  round,  and  the  roof  displays  none  of 
that  intricate  groining  we  find  in  English  churches. 

J.  A.  Symonda,  Italy  and  Greece,  p.  102. 
(6)  The  general  scheme  or  plan  of  the  groins 
in  such  a  system  of  vaulting,     (c)  Same  as 

groivX,  2._Underpltcll  groining,  asystem of  vaulting 
employed  when  the  main  vault  of  a  groined  roof  is  high- 
er than  the  transverse  intersecting  vaults.  St.  George's 
Chapel,  Windsor,  England,  furnishes  an  excellent  example 
of  this  system.    In  England  often  called  Weish.  graining. 

groin-point  (groia'point),  n.  A  workmen's 
term  for  the  arris  or  line  of  intersection  of  two 
vaults  where  there  are  no  ribs. 

groin-rib  (groin'rib),  n.  In  vaulting,  a  main 
rib  masking  a  groin,  or  serving  to  support  the 
groin;  an  ogive  or  arc  ogive.  See^j-owji, ».,  2, 
and  arc  ogive,  under  arcl. 

Orolier  design.  A  style  of  decoration  in  book- 
binding, consisting  of  bold  lines  of  gold,  curi- 
ously interlaced  in  geometrical  .forms,  and  in- 
termixed with  delicate  leaves  and  sprays,  jean 
Qrolier  de  Servler  (1479-1565),  from  whom  this  style  was 
named,  was  a  French  bibliophile  eminent  for  his  bindings. 
Matthew's  "Guttenberg"  Bible  [bound]  in  dark  brown 
levant,  with  a  pure  Qrolier  design  inlaid  with  dark  blue. 
Paper  World,  XIII.  16. 

gromifi  <>'•    -^  Middle  English  variant  of  gramJ- 

and  grum. 
grom^t,  »•     See  groom^. 
grom^  (grom),  n.     [Perhaps  a  var.  of  crome^.J 

A  forked  stick  used  by  thatchers  for  carrying 

bundles  of  straw.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
gromalt,  n.     [For  *gromel,  equiv.  to  gromet  or 

gromer.i    Same  as  gromet,  1. 

The  gromals  &  pages  to  bee  brought  vp  according  to  the 
laudable  order  and  vse  of  the  Sea,  as  well  in  learning  of 
Nauigation,  as  in  exercising  of  that  which  to  them  apper- 
taineth.  Hakluyt'e  Voyages,  1.  227. 

grome^t,  «•     See  groom^. 

grome^t,  n.    See  gramX. 

gromert, «.  [Eqmv.  to  gromet.'X  Same  as  grom- 
et, 1. 

gromet  (grom'et  or  grum'et),  n.  [Also  (dial.) 
grummet  (def.  1),  grommet  (^fits.  2,  3);  <  ME. 
*gromet,  <  OP.  gromet,  grommet,  groumet,  gour- 
met, a  boy  or  young  man  in  service,  a  serving- 
man,  groom,  a  shopman,  agent^  broker,  later 
esp.,  in  the  form  gourmet,  a  wme-merchant's 
broker,  a  wine-taster.( whence  mod.  F.  gourmet, 
a  wine-taster,  an  epicure:  see  gourmet)  (=  Sp. 
Pg.  grumete,  a  ship-boy,  Pg.  dial,  grometo,  a 
serving-man),  dim.  of  *grome,  gromme,  gourme, 
a  serving-man,  a  groom :  see  groom'^.  The  me- 
chanical senses  (defs.  2,  3)  seem  to  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  lit.  sense,  perhaps  first  in  naut. 
usage ;  et.jack  as  the  name  of  various  mechani- 
cal devices,  taken  from  Jack,  a  familiar  general 
name  for  a  boy  or  man,  used  esp.  among  sailors 
and  workmen.]  If.  A  boy  or  young  man  in 
service ;  an  apprentice ;  a  ship-boy. 

Hasting  shall  flnde  21.  ships,  in  euery  ship  21.  men,  and 
a  Garcion,  or  Boy,  which  is  called  a  Qromst. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  J.  19. 

2.  Naut.,  a  ring  of  rope  used  for  various  pur- 
poses, made  from  a  strand 
laid  three  times  round  its 
own  central  part  formed  in- 
to a  loop  of  the  desired  size. 
— 3.  In  mack.,  a  ring  or  eye- 
let of  metal,  etc.  [In  the  last 
two  senses  also  grommet.']  — 
Shot-gromet,  a  gromet  used  to 
_  hold  snot  and  prevent  it  from  roU- 

Gromet.  ^^  j^  ^^^^  ^j  action. 

gromet-iront  (grom'et-i"ern),  n.  A  toggle-iron : 
so  called  when  a  gromet  was  used  to  hold  the 
toggle  in  position  when  struck  into  a  whale. 
Also  grommet-iron. 

gromet-'wad  (grom'et-wod),  n.  A  gun-wad 
made  of  a  ring  of  rope,  used  for  round  shot  in 
smooth-bore  guns. 

Gromia  (gro'mi-a),  n.  [NL.]  The  typical  ge- 
nus of  the  family  Gromiidce.  G.  omformis  is  a  char- 
acteristic imperforate  foraminifer  of  a  group  known  as 
Protoplasta  JUosa,  having  the  body  inclosed  m  a  simple 
test,  and  the  pseudopodia  restricted  to  a  small  part  of  the 
surface. 

The  shell  is  thin,  chitinous,  colorless  or  yellowish,  .  .  . 
a  high  power  of  the  microscope  shows  an  incessant  stream- 
ing of  granules  along  the  branching,  anastomosing  shreds 
of  sarcode.  The  sStcodous  extensions  of  Gromia  anasto- 
mose more  freely  than  is  usual  among  the  Protoplasta  Jd- 
losa,  resembling  more  nearly  the  roraminifera  m  this  re- 
spect and  the  contractile  vesicle  is  near  the  mouth  ot  the 
jggjl/  Stand.  Sat.  Hist.,  I.  14. 

Gxomiidae  (gro-mi'i-de),  n.^l.     [NL.,  <  Gromia 
H-  4dce.]    A  family  of  rhizopods  with  the  test 
chitinous,  smooth  or  incrusted  with  foreign 
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bodies,  imperforate,  with  a  pseudopodial  aper- 
ture at  one  extremity  or  both,  and  pseudopo- 
dia long,  branching,  and  anastomosing.  Also 
Gromidie. 

Gromiidea  (gro-mi-id'e-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gro- 
mia +  -idea.]  The  Gromiidce  regarded  as  an 
order  of  imperforate  foraminifers  having  the 
test  simply  saccular,  with  an  opening  at  one  or 
at  each  end  for  the  protrusion  of  lon^  filamen- 
tous, branched,  and  netted  pseudopodia.  it  in- 
cludes both  marine  and  fresh-water  form^  divided  into 
Monostomina,  with  one  opening,  and  Amphistomina,  with 
two  openings. 

grommet,  ».    See  gromet. 

grom'well  (grom'wel),  n.  [The  w  is  intrusive ; 
more  correctly,  as  ui  earlier  use,  grommel,  grum- 
met, gromel,  gromil,  <  ME.  gromil,  gromyl,  grom- 
ylle,  gromall.gromely,  gromaly,  gromylyoun,  < 
OP.  gremil,  P.  gremil  (E.  graymill,  gray-millet, 
q.  V.) :  supposed  by  some  to  be  <  L.  granum 
milii,  'grain  of  miUet,'  on  account  of  its  grains.] 
The  common  name  for  the  plant  lAfhospermum 
officinale,  Com^gromwell  is  L.  arvense.  False  gromwell 
is  the  name  of  species  of  Onosmodium.  These  are  all  bo- 
raginaceous  plants  with  smooth  stony  fruits. 
Yellow  bent  spikes  of  the  grojmvell. 

S.  Judd,  Margaret,  i.  16. 

grondf.    An  obsolete  preterit  of  grind. 

gronet,  v.  and  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  groan. 

GiTonias  (gro'ni-as).  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  -yp^vn,  a  cav- 
ern, grot,  lit.  (sc.  irerpa)  an  eaten-out  rock,  f em. 
of  ■ypCnioQ,  eaten  out,  <  ypauv,  gnaw.]  A  genus  of 
catflshes,  of  the  family  Siluridos  and  subfamily 
IctalurincB.  Q.  nigrilatris,  a  small  blind  flah  found  in 
caves  in  the  eastern  United  States,  is  the  only  known  repre- 
sentative of  the  genus.    Cope,  1864. 

grontet.  An  obsolete  preterit  of  giroaw.  Chaucer. 

groom^  (grSm),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  groome, 
grome;  <  ME.  grom,  grome,  a  boy,  youth,  a  serv- 
ing-man, =  MD.  grom,  a  boy  (Kilian),  =  Icel. 
gromr  (Jonsson),  gromr  (Egilsson),  a  man,  a 
servant  {homuncio)  (not  in  Cleasby  and  Vigf us- 
son);  hence,  from  Teut.,  OF.  gromme,  gourme, 
serving-man,  a  groom  {gourme  de  ohambre,  a 
groom  of  the  chamber),  >  dim.  gromet,  >  E.  grom- 
et, q.  V. ;  ulterior  origin  uncertain.  It  is  com- 
monly supposed  that  groom\  ME.  grome,  is  the 
same  as  goom%  ME.  gome,  <  AS.  guma,  a  man, 
with  intrusive  r,  as  in  hoarse,  cartridge,  par- 
tridge, culprit,  vagrant,  etc.  In  bridegroom,  early 
mod.  B.  hridegrome,  the  second  element  is  un- 
questionably for  earlier  goom,  gome,  being  ap- 
par.  a  conformation  to  the  word  groom'^;  but 
this  does  not  prove  the  identity  of  the  simple 
words.  ME.  gome  means  '  man '  in  an  elevated 
sense,  not  implying  subordination  (except  as 
it  may  be  that  of  a  soldier  to  his  chief),  and  is 
chiefly,  in  AS.  wholly,  confined  to  poetry,  while 
ME.  grome  always  means  'boy,'  or  else  'man' 
as  a  servant  or  menial,  and  is  frequent  in  prose 
as  well  as  in  poetry ;  moreover,  the  two  words 
occur  in  the  same  piece  with  these  differing 
senses.  Groom  is  therefore  to  be  taken  as  an 
independent  word.]  If.  A  boy;  a  youth;  a 
young  man. 

Ich  am  nou  no  grom, 
Ich  am  wel  waxen.  Savelok,  1.  790. 

She  [Coveitise]  maketh  false  pleadoures. 
That  with  hir  termes  and  hir  domes 
Doon  maydens,  children,  and  eek  gromes 
Her  heritage  to  forgo.       Rom.  of  the  Rose,  1.  200. 

S.  A  boy  or  man  in  service ;  a  personal  atten- 
dant; a  page;  a  serving-man.     [Obsolete  or 
archaic  in  this  general  sense.] 
At  thilke  wof  ull  day  of  drede. 
Where  every  man  shall  take  his  dome, 
Als  well  the  maister  as  the  grome. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  I.  274. 
I  did  but  wait  upon  her  like  a  groom. 

Beau,  and  FL,  King  and  No  King,  v.  1. 
There  was  not  a  groom,  about  that  castle 
But  got  a  gown  of  green. 

Childe  Vyet  (Child's  Ballads,  II.  76). 

Specifically — 3.  A  boy  or  man  who  has  "the 
charge  of  horses;  one  who  takes  care  of  the 
horses  or  the  stable. 

Huo  .  .  .  that  mest  [most]  heth  hors  [horses],  mest  him 
fayleth  gromes  and  stablen. 

Ayenbite  of  Inviyt  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  210. 

The  tedious  pomp  that  waits 
On  princes,  when  then-  rich  retinue  long 
Of  horses  led,  and  grooms  besmeared  with  gold. 
Dazzles  the  crowd.  Milton,  P.  L.,  v.  366. 

4.  One  of  several  officers  in  the  English  royal 
household:  as,  groom  of  the  stole;  groom  of  the 
chamber. 

Make  a  mean  gentleman  a  groom,;  a  yeoman,  or  a  poor 
beggar,  lord  president.     Latimer,  Sermon  of  the  Plough. 
As  soon  as  the  groom  of  the  chambers  had  withdrawn. 
Bulwer,  My  Novel,  III.  335. 

5.  See  groom^. 
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groom^  (grom),  V.  t.  [<  groom\  ».,  3.]  To  tend 
or  care  for,  as  a  horse;  curry,  feed,  etc.  (a 
horse) :  sometimes,  in  horse  slang,  used  with 
reference  to  a  person. 

They  [the  steeds],  ...  so  long 

By  bandits  groomed,  prick'd  their  light  eai"S. 

Tennyson,  Geralnt. 
The  Honourable  Bob  Staples  daily  repeats  ...  his  fa- 
vourite original  remark  that  she  is  the  Desfr^roomed  wo- 
man in  the  whole  stud.         Dickens,  Bleak  House,  xxviii. 

groom^  (grom),  n.  [In  this  use  only  modern, 
and  taken  from  bridegroom.]  A  man  newly 
married,  or  about  to  be  married ;  a  bridegroom : 
the  correlative  of  bride. 

The  brides  are  waked,  their  grooms  are  drest. 
All  Bhodes  is  summoned  to  the  nuptial  feast. 

Dryden,  Cym.  and  Iph.,  1.  640. 
Drinking  health  to  bride  and  groom,. 
We  wish  them  store  of  happy  days. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  Conclusion. 

groom-gmbber  (gr6m'grub'''er),  n.  Formerly, 
in  England,  an  officer  of  the  royal  household 
whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  the  barrels  brought 
into  the  cellar  were  tight  and  full,  and  to  draw 
out  the  lees  from  casks  that  were  nearly  empty. 
Halliwell. 

groomlet  (grom'let),  n.  [<  groom^  +  -let.]  A 
small  groom.     T.  Hook.     [Humorous.] 

groom-porter  (grom'p6r''''t6r),  n.  Formerly, 
in  England,  an  officer  of  the  royal  household 
whose  business  was  to  see  the  king's  lodging 
furnished  with  tables,  chairs,  stools,  and  firing, 
also  to  provide  cards,  dice,  etc.,  and  to  decide 
disputes  over  games.  He  was  allowed  to  keep  an 
open  gaming-table  at  Christmas.  The  office  was  abolished 
in  the  reign  of  George  III.    Nares. 

I  saw  deep  and  prodigious  gaming  at  the  groonu-porter's  ; 
vast  heaps  ot  gold  squandered  away  in  a  vain  and  profuse 
manner.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Jan.  8, 1668. 

groomsman  (gromz'man),  n.;  pi.  groomsmen 
(-men).  [<  groom's,  poss.  of  groom^,  +  man.] 
One  who  acts  as  attendant  on  a  bridegroom  at 
his  marriage. 

Three  of  the  stories  turn  on  a  curious  idea  of  the  sacred 
character  of  godfathers  and  godmothers ...  and  of  grooms. 
men  and  bridesmaids.  N.  A.  Rev.,  CXXIIL  64. 

groop  (grop),  n.  [Also  grupe,  groap,  grube;  < 
ME.  grope,  grupe,  groupe,  a  trench,  a  drain  from 
a  cow-stall,  =  OFries.  grope  =  T>.  groep,  a 
trench,  ditch,  moat,  =  ML(?.  grope,  a  puddle, 
a  drain  from  a  oow-stall,  =  Norw.  grop,  a 
gi'oove,  cavity,  hollow,  =  Sw.  grop,  a  pit,  ditch, 
hole.  Cf.  grip^,  a  ditch,  etc.]  1.  A  trench;  a 
drain ;  particularly,  a  trench  or  hollow  behind 
the  stalls  of  cows  or  horses  for  receiving  their 
dung  and  urine. — 2.  A  pen  for  cattle.  [North. 
Eng.  and  Scotch  in  both  uses.] 

groopt  (grop),  V.  i.  [Formerly  also  grope,  groupe, 
growpe;  <  groop,  n.]  To  make  a  channel  or 
groove ;  form  grooves. 

I  grouse,  soulpe,  or  suche  as  coulde  graven  groupe,  or 
carve.  Palsgrave. 

grooper,  n.    See  grouper. 
grooping-iront, ».    [ME.  groping-iren.]    A  tool 
for  forming  grooves;  a  gouge. 

The  groping-iren  than  spake  he, 
Compas,  who  hath  grevyd  the? 

MS.  AshmoU  61.    (floMwett.) 

groot  (grot),  n.    The  Dutch  form  of  groat. 

groove  (grov),  n.  [<  ME.  grofe  (rare),  a  pit 
(AS.  *fliro/not  found),  =  OD.  groeve,  a  furrow, 
I),  groeve,  groef,  a  channel,  groove,  furrow,  a 
grave,  =  OHGr.  gruoba,  MHG.  gruobe,  G.  grube, 
a  pit,  hole,  cavity,  ditch,  grave,  =  Icel.  grof,  a 
pit  (hnakka-grof,  the  pit  in  the  back  of  the 
neck),  =  Dan.  grube  =  Sw.  grufoa  =  Goth,  groba, 
a  pit,  hole,  <  Goth,  graban,  AS.  grafan  (pret. 
grof),  E.  graved,  etc.,  dig:  see  graved,  and  cf. 
grame'^wiA.grove.]  1.  Apitorholeintheground; 
specifically,  in  mining,  a  shaft  or  pit  sunk  into 
the  earth.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
Kobert  Kutter  was  hurt  in  a  groom. 

Chron.  Miraib.,  p.  81. 
3.  A  furrow  or  long  hollow,  such  as  is  cut  by  a 
tool;  a  rut  or  furrow,  such  as  is  formed  in  the 
ground  or  in  a  rock  by  the  action  of  water;  a 
channel,  usually  an  elongated  narrow  channel, 
formed  by  any  agency. 

The  lightning  struck  a  large  pitch-pine  across  the  pond, 
making  a  very  conspicuous  and  perfectly  regular  spiral 
groove  from  top  to  bottom.         Thoreau,  Walden,  p.  144. 

Specifically — 3.  A  long  and  regular  incision 
cut  by  a  toolj  or  a  narrow  channel  formed  in 
any  way  (as  in  a  part  of  a  construction),  for 
something  (as  another  part)  to  fit  into  or  move 
in. 

When  she  gain'd  her  castle,  upsprang  the  bridge, 
Down  rang  the  grate  of  iron  thro'  the  groove. 

Tennyson,  Pelleaa  and  Ettarre. 
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The  clearance  grooves  were  made  with  a  hollow  curve. 
Joshua  Rose,  Practical  Machinist,  p.  94. 

Especially — (a)  The  sunken  or  plowed  channel  on  the 
edge  of  a  matched  board,  to  receive  the  tongue,  (b) 
The  spiral  rifling  of  a  gun.  (c)  In  the  wind-chest  of  an 
organ,  one  of  the  channels  or  passages  into  which  the 
wind  is  admitted  by  the  pallets,  and  with  which  the  pipes 
belonging  to  a  given  key  are  directly  or  indirectly  con- 
nected. Wlien  a  given  key  is  struck,  its  pallet  is  opened, 
and  the  groove  filled  with  compressed  air.  Whether  all 
the  pipes  connected  with  the  groove  are  sounded  or  not 
depends  on  how  many  stops  are  drawn.  Also  grooe. 
4.  In  atmt.  and  ::ool.,  a  natural  furrow  or  longi- 
tudinal hollow  or  impression,  especially  one 
which  is  destined  to  receive  one  of  the  organs 
in  repose :  as,  the  antennal  groove;  the  rostral 
groove  in  the  Bhyndhojphora,  etc. —  5.  Figura^ 
tively,  a  fixed  routine ;  a  narrow,  unchanging 
course ;  a  rut :  as,  life  is  apt  to  run  in  a  groove; 
a  groove  of  thought  or  of  action — Ambulaoral, 
anterolateral,  basilar,  bicipital,  carotid,  cervical, 
cUlated,  digastric,  esophageal,  hypobrancMal,  me- 
dullary, etc.,  groove.  See  the  adjectives. 
groove  (grov),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  grooved,  ppr. 
grooving.  [=  D.  groeven  =  MHG.  gruoien  = 
ODan.  grave;  from  the  noun.]  1.  To  cut  or 
make  a  groove  or  channel  in ;  furrow. 

One  letter  still  another  locks. 
Each  groov'd  and  dovetail'd  like  a  box. 

Swift,  Answer  to  T.  Sheridan. 

2.  To  form  as  or  fix  in  a  groove ;  make  by  cut- 
ting a  groove  or  grooves. 

High-pitched  imagination  and  vivid  emotion  tend  .  .  . 
to  groove  for  themselves  channels  of  language  which  are 
peculiar  and  unique. 

J.  C.  Shairp,  Aspects  of  Poetry,  p,  128. 

The  glacier  moves  silently,  .  .  .  grooving  the  record 
of  its  being  on  the  world  itself. 

The  Century,  XXVIII.  146. 

grooved  (grovd),  p.  a.  Having  a  groove  or 
grooves;  channeled;  furrowed. 

The  aperture  [is]  grooved  at  the  margin. 

Pennant,  Brit.  Zool.,  The  Wreath  Shell. 

A  ^ly-grooved  sporting  carbine  that  formerly  belonged 
to  Napoleon  I.  W.  W.  Greener,  The  Gun,  p.  74. 

Specifically  —  (a)  In  hot.,  marked  with  longitudinal  ridges 
or  f  un'OwB ;  as,  a  grooved  stem.  (&)  In  entom.,  having  a 
longitudinal  channel  or  channels :  as,  a  grooved  sternum ; 
the  beak  of  a  weevil  grooved  for  the  reception  of  the  anten- 
na.—Spiral-grooved  guide.    See  guided. 

groove-fellow  (grov'fel"6),  n.  One  of  a  nvim- 
ber  of  men  working  a  mine  in  partnership. 
[North.  Eng.] 

groover  (gro'ver),  n.  1.  Onewho  or  thatwhich 
cuts  a  groove;  an  instrument  for  grooving. — 
2t.  A  miner.     [North.  Eng.] 

groove-ram  (grov'ram),  n.  A  needle-makers' 
stamp  for  forming  the  groove  in  which  the  eye 
of  a  needle  is  cut. 

grooving  (gro'ving),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  groove, 
«.]  A  system  of  grooves;  the  act  or  method 
of  making  grooves,  or  of  providing  with  grooves. 

In  small-arms  the  hexagonal  grooving  is  only  suitable 
for  muzzle-loaders,  but  breech-loading  cannon  are  still 
made  on  the  original  principle. 

W.  W.  Greener,  The  Gun,  p.  113. 

groovy  (gro'vi),  a.  [<  groove  +  -^i.]  1.  Of 
the  nature  of  a  groove ;  resembling  a  groove. 

Its  main  purpose  is  to  keep  the  surface  of  the  ivory 
slightly  lubricated,  so  that  the  rag  may  not  hang  to  it  and 
wear  it  into  rings  or  groovy  marks. 

0.  Byrne,  Artisan's  Handbook,  p.  867. 

Hence — 2.  Figuratively,  having  a  tendency  to 
routine ;  inclined  to  a  special  or  narrow  course 
of  thought  or  effort.     [CoUoq.] 

Men  .  .  .  who  have  not  become  groovy  through  too 
much  poring  over  irrelevant  learning. 

The  Engineer,  IXV.  294. 

grope  (grop),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  groped,  ppr.  grop- 
ing. [<  ME.  gropen,  gropien,  grapien,  grasp, 
touch,  feel,  search,  <  AS.  grapian,  grasp,  handle, 

<  grap,  the  grip  of  the  fingers,  grasp  of  the  hand, 

<  gripan  (pret.  grap),  seize,  grasp,  gripe :  see 
gripe^,  the  primitive,  and  of.  grasp,  a  derivative, 
ot  grope.']  I.  trans.  If.  To  seize  or  touch  with 
or  as  if  with  the  hands ;  grasp  in  any  way ;  feel ; 
perceive. 

Al  that  the  fynger  gropeth  graythly  he  grypeth. 
Bote  yf  that  that  he  gropeth  greue  the  paume. 

Piers  Plowman  (C),  xx.  126. 

I  have  touched  and  tasted  the  Lord,  and  groped  Him 

with  hands,  and  yet  unbelief  has  made  all  unsavoury. 
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My  chamber  door  was  touched,  as  if  fingers  had  swept 
the  panels  in  groping  a  way  along  the  dark  gallery  out- 
side. Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  xv. 

Hence — 3\.   To  pry  into;  make  examination 

or  trial  of ;  try ;  sound ;  test. 

But  who  so  couthe  in  other  thing  him  grope. 
Than  hadde  he  spent  al  his  phUosophie. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  644. 

I  rede  we  aske  tham  all  on  rowe. 
And  grope  tham  how  this  game  is  begonne. 

York  Plays,  p.  188. 
How  vigilant  to  grope  men's  thoughts,  and  to  pick  out 
somewhat  whereof  they  might  complain ! 

Sir  J.  Hayward; 
Call  him  hither,  'tis  good  groping  sucji  a  gull. 

B,  Jonson,  Cynthia's  B.evels,  iv.  1. 

II.  intrans.  If.  To  use  the  hands ;  handle. 

Hands  they  have  and  they  shall  not  grope  [authorized 
version,  "They  have  hands,  but  they  handle  not"]. 

Wyclif,  Ps.  cxv.  7. 

2.  To  feel  about  with  the  hands  in  search  of 
something,  as  in  the  dark  or  as  a  blind  person ; 
feel  one's  way  in  darkness  or  obscurity;  hence, 
to  attempt  anything  blindly  or  tentatively. 

Go  we  grovpe  wher  we  graued  hir, 

If  we  fynde  ougte  that  faire  one  in  fere  nowe. 

York  Plays,  p.  489. 
We  grope  for  the  wall  like  the  blind.  Isa.  lix- 10. 

While  through  the  dark  the  shuddering  sea 
Gropes  for  the  ships.         Lowell,  Fancy's  Casuistry. 
We  grope  in  the  gray  dusk,  carrying  each  our  poor  little 
taper  of  selfish  and  painful  wisdom. 

U.  James,  Jr.,  Pass.  Pilgrim,  p.  266. 

Specifically — Sf.   To  feel  for  fish  under  the 
bank  of  a  brook.    /.  Walton.    See  gropple. 
groper  (gro'per),  n.    One  who  gropes ;  one  who 
feels  his  way,  as  in  the  dark,  or  searches  tenta- 
tively. 

A  groper  after  novelties  in  any  wise  do  flye. 

Drant,  tr.  of  Horace's  Ep.  to  Lollius. 

gropingly  (gro'ping-li),  adv.    By  groping. 

He  descended  the  one  step,  and  advanced  slowly  and 
gropingly  toward  the  grafis-plat.  Where  was  his  daring 
stride  now?  Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  xxxviL 

gropple  (grop'l),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  groppled, 
ppr.  groppUng.  [Freq.  of  grope."]  To  grope. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

The  boys  .  .  .  had  gone  oflE  to  the  brook  to  gropple  in 
the  bank  for  cray-fish. 

T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,  xxx. 

groroilite  (gro-roi'lit),  «.  [<  Groroi  (see  def.) 
-I-  (Jr.  XtdoQ,  stone:  see  -lite.]  A  variety  of 
earthy  manganese  or  wad  found  near  Groroi 
in  the  department  of  Mayenne,  France,  and 
oeeurring  in  roundish  masses,  of  a  brownish- 
black  color  with  reddish-brown  streaks. 

gros^t.    Preterit  of  grise^. 

gros^  (gro),  a.  and  n.  [F.,  thick,  strong:  see 
gross.]  I.  a.  Strong  or  decided  in  tint:  ap- 
plied to  pigment.—  Gros  bleu,  dark  blue ;  especially, 
in  English,  the  darkest  blue  used  in  porcelain-decoration, 
as  at  Sfevres  and  elsewhere. 

II.  n.  1.  A  textile  fabric  stronger  or  heavier 
than  others  of  the  same  material. — 2.  [F.,  < 
ML.  grossus,  a  coin  (defined  'groat,'  but  a  dif- 
ferent word),  lit.  'great'  or  'thick':  see  gross. 
Cf.  groschen.]  A  coin  of  relatively  large  size: 
applied  to — (a)  Silver  coins  of  various  kinds 
current  in  France  in  the  thirteenth  and  f  oUow- 


the  family  FringilUda :  in  the  plural  loosely 
synonymous  with  the  nominal  subfamily  Cocco- 
thraustince.  Among  familiar  examples  may  be  noted  the 
hawfinch  or  hawthorn-grosbeak,  Coccothraustes  vulgaritf 
and  the  greenfinch  or  green  grosbeak,  Ligurinus  chlarie 
both  of  Europe.  (See  out  under  hawfinch.)  The  pine- 
grosbeak.  Pinicola  enueleator,  is  common  to  both  Europe 
and  America.  Peculiar  to  the  latter  country  are  the  even- 
ing grosbeak,  Hesperophona  vespertina;  the  blue  gros- 
beak, Guiraca  eoerulea;  the  rose-breasted  grosbeak,  2a- 
melodia  (or  HaHa)  ludoviciama  ;  the  black-headed  gros- 
beak, Z.  (or  H.)  melanocephala;  and  the  cardinal  or  scar- 
let grosbeak,  or  cardinal-bird,  Cardinalis  virginianm. 
(See  cut  under  Cardinalis.)  A  few  large-billed  conirostral 
birds  not  of  the  family  Fringillidce  receive  the  same  name, 
as  the  grenadier,  an  African  weaver-bird,  and  some  of  the 
thick-billed  American  tanagers,  indicating  a  former  very 
extensive  use  of  grosbeak  as  an  English  book-name  of  birds 
of  the  Linnean  genus  Loxia  in  a  wide  sense.  Less  fre- 
quently written  grossbeak. 

He  thought  our  cardinal  grosbeak,  which  he  called  the 
Virginia  nightingale,  as  fine  avhistler  as  the  nightingale 
herself.  The  Century,  XXIX.  778. 

groschen  (gro'shen),  n.  [G.,  <  MHG.  grosche, 
earlier  and  prop,  grosse,  also  gros,  <  ML.  grossus, 
a  coin  so  called: 


Obverse.  Reverse. 

Groschen  of  Hanover,  1866,  British  Mii^ 

seum.    (Size  of  tlieorigfinal.) 


Come,  thou  'rt  familiarly  acquainted  there,  I  grope  that. 
Middleton  and  Dekker,  Roaring  Girl,  iL  1. 

2.  To  search  out  by  the  sense  of  touch  alone  ; 
find  or  ascertain  by  feeling  about  with  the 
hands,  as  in  the  dark  or  when  blind. 


But  Strephon,  cautious,  never  meant 
The  bottom  of  the  pan  to  grope. 


Smft. 


Obverse.  Reveree. 

Gros  Toumois  of  Louis  IX.,  British  Museum.    (Size  of  the  original.) 

ing  centuries,  as  the  gros  tournois,  gros  blanc, 
gros  d! argent,  gros  de  roi.  The  gros  toumois  of 
Louis  IX.,  here  illustrated,  weighs  63  grains. 
(6)  A  silver  coin  struck  by  Edward  HI.  of  Eng- 
land and  by  Edward  the  Black  Prince  for  their 

French  dominions Gros  d'Afrique,  a  fine  and 

heavy  silk  having  a  glac6  or  satin  surface. — GrOB  de 
Berlin,  a  fabric  of  cotton  mixed  with  alpaca  wool.  It  is 
made  both  plain  and  figured.—  Groa  de  Messine,  gros 
de  Naples,  a  stout  silk  fabric  made  of  organzine.— Gros 
des  Indes,  a  silken  textile  fabric  having  a  stripe  woven 
transversely  across  the  web.—  Groa  de  Suez,  a  thin  ribbed 
silk  used  for  linings.—  Gros  de  Tours,  a  heavy  silk,  usu- 
ally black,  used  for  mourning-dresses.—  Gros  grain.  See 
grosgrain. 

grosbeak  (gros'bek),  n.  [<  gross,  large,  thick,  -I- 
fteo/fi,  after  F.  grosbec,  grosbeak.]  A  bird  hav- 
ing a  notably  large,  heavy,  or  turgid  bill:  usu- 
ally a  general  and  indefinite  name  of  birds  of 


see  gross,  gros. 
Cf.  grosset.]  A 
small  silver  coin 
of  various  kinds 
current  in  Ger- 
many from  the 
fourteenth  cen- 
tury to  the  pres- 
ent time.      Some 

specimens  are  distinguished  as  silbergroscJien,  kaisergro- 
schen,  mariengroschen.  The  modem  groschen  is  worth 
about  2  cents. 
groser  (gro'sfer),  n.  [North.  E.  and  Sc,  in  pi. 
grosers,  Sc.  also  grozer,  grozzer,  grosert,  gros- 
sart,  groset,  grozet,  also  grozle,  grozzle,  in  some 
■pl&ces grizzle,  a  gooseberry;  various  alterations 
of  MB.  *grosel  (not  recorded,  but  cf .  ME.  gro- 
siler,  below),  <  OF.  groselle,  groiselle,  groisele,  a 
gooseberry,  F.  groseille,  a  currant,  >  OF.  gro- 
seUer,  groiselier  (>  ME.  grosiler),  a  gooseberry- 
bush,  F.  groseillier,  a  currant-bush,  gooseberry- 
bush  (cf.  Ir.  groisaid,  Gael,  groiseid,  a  goose- 
berry, Ir.  grosair,  a  gooseberry-bush,  W.  grwys, 
a  wUd  gooseberry,  appar.  of  OF.  origin).  The 
OF.  groisele  is  in  form  a  dim.,  perhaps  <  MHG. 
krOs,  G.  kraus,  curling^  crisped  (=  D.  Icroes  = 
Sw.  Icrus  (in  comp.),  cnsp,  curled,  frizzled:  see 
curl,  cruller),  >  G.  krausieere,  krduselbeere,  a. 
cranberry,  rough  gooseberry,  =  D.  hruisbezie, 
as  if  'crossberry'  (for  *kroesbezie),  =  Sw.  krus- 
bar,  a  gooseberry;  in  reference  to  the  short, 
crisp,  curling  hairs  upon  the  rougher  kinds  of 
the  fruit.  The  ML.  grossula,  a  gooseberry,  gros- 
sularia,  a  gooseberry-bush,  are  based  on  the  OF. 
forms.  It  has  been  supposed  that  E.  gooseberry 
is,  in  its  first  syllable,  also  of  OF.  origin :  see 
gooseberry.]    A  gooseberry. 

George  Gordoune  being  cited  before  the  session  of  Kynie 
for  prophaneing  the  Sabbath,  by  gathering  grosers  in  tyme 
of  sermon,  .  .  .  appealed  to  the  Presbyterie. 

Presbytery  Book  of  Strathbogie  (1636),  p.  9.    (Jamieson.) 

grosert,  n.    Same  as  groser. 

grosgrain  (gro'gran),  ».  [F.,  <  gros,  thick,  -f- 
grain,  grain :  see  gross  and  grainX,  and  cf .  gro- 
gram.]  A  stout  corded  silk  stuff,  not  very  lus- 
trous, and  one  of  the  most  durable  of  silk  fab- 
rics. 

gross  (gros),  a.  and  n.  [<  OF.  gros,  m.,  grosse, 
f.,  =  Pr.  gros  =  Sp.  grueso  =  Pg.  grosso  =  It. 
grosso,  great,  big,  thick,  gross,  <  LL.  grossus, 
thick  (of  diameter,  depth,  etc.),  ML.  ^eat,  big, 
a  different  word'  from  L.  crassus,  solid,  thick, 
dense,  fat,  gross,  etc.,  of  which  it  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  a  corruption.  Hence  ult.  grocer, 
engross,  etc.,  gros,  groschen,  eta.]  I,  a.  1.  Great; 
large;  big;  bulky. 

Child  N oryce  he  came  off  the  tree. 
His  mother  to  take  off  the  horse : 

"Och  alace,  alace,"  says  Child  Noryce, 
"My  mother  was  ne'er  so  gross." 

Child  Noryce  (Child's  Ballads,  n.  43). 

The  crows  and  choughs  that  wing  the  midway  air 
Show  scarce  so  gross  as  beetles.         Shak.,  Lear,  iv.  6. 

2.  Unusually  large  or  plump,  as  from  coarse 

growth  or  fatness :  applied  to  plants  or  animals, 

and  implying  in  men  excessive  or  repulsive 

fatness. 

One  of  them  is  weU  known,  my  lord :  a  gross  fat  man- 
SAai.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  ij.  4. 

Strong-growing  pears  ...  are  grafted  on  quince  stock 
in  order  to  restrict  their  tendency  to  iurm  gross  shoots. 
Encyc.  Brit.,  XIL  213. 

Burly  is  a  man  of  a  great  presence;  he  commands  a 
larger  atmosphere,  gives  the  impression  of  a  grosser  mass 
of  character  than  most  men. 

P.  L.  Stevemon,  Talk  and  Talkers,  i. 


gross 

8.  Coarse  in  textiire  or  form ;  coarse  in  taste, 
or  as  related  to  any  of  the  senses;  not  fine  or 
delicate. 

Feede  thi  howoe  with  groee,  &  not  with  delycate  meete. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  29. 

Their  diet  is  ejttremely  gross. 
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I  hear  unlettered  men  tali  ol  a  people  they  do  not  know, 
and  condemn  them  in  the  gross  they  know  not  why. 

Qoldsmtthj  Abuse  of  Our  Enemies. 
Villein  In  gross.    SeevUlein. 
grosst  (gros),  adv.     [<  gross,  a.]    After  large 
game:  as^tofly  ^ro««.-  said  of  a  hawk.   Howell. 


E.  W.  Lame,  Modem  Egyptians,  II.  347.  gTOSSt  (gros),  V.  t.     [<  ME.  grossen,  grosen,  gro- 

4.  Coarse  in  a  moral  sense;  vulgar;  indeli-  *'^'''  t)y  apheresis  from  engross,  q.  v.]     To  en- 

cate;   broad:   applied   to   either   persons   or  S^oss.    Prompt.  I'arv.,  p.  214. 

things.  grossart  (gros'art),  n.    A  variant  of  groser. 

It  [Platonic  love]  Is  a  Love  abstracted  from  all  corporeal  i.^'^°l°''  and  North.  Eug.] 

gross  Impressions  and  sensual  Appetite.  grOSSbeaK,  n.     See  grosieak. 

Howell,  Letters,  I.  vl.  15.  grossett,  n.     [ME.,  <  OF.  grosset,  dim.  of  gros, 

Belial  came  last,  than  whom  a  spirit  more  lewd  a  coin  so  called:  see  oroA]     A  groat.     HalU- 

Eell  not  from  heaven,  or  more  gross  to  love  well. 

Vice  for  itself.                           .fl'L^.^:.^-.'.*-  **'•  gTOSsfult  .(gros'fnl),  a.     [Irreg.  <  gross,  a.,  + 


She  certainly  has  talents,  but  her  manner  is  gross. 

Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  i.  1. 

The  terms  which  are  delicate  in  one  age  become  gross 
in  the  next.  Macaulay,  Leigh  Hunt. 

5.  Remarkably  glaring  or  reprehensible;  enor- 
mous; shameful]  flagrant:  as,  a. gross  mistake; 
gross  injustice. 

Neither  speak  I  of  gross  sinners,  not  grafted  into  Christ ; 
but  even  to  those  that  applaud  themselves  in  their  holy 
portion,  and  look  to  be  saved. 

Sev.  T.  Adams,  Works,  III.  89. 


-ful.']    Of  gross  character  or  quality, 

Let  me  heare 
My  grossest  faults  as  grossefull  as  they  were. 

Chapman,  Bussy  d'Ambols,  i.  2. 

gross-beaded  (gr6s'hed"ed),  a.   Having  a  thick 
skull;  stupid. 

This  was  it,  to  pluck  out  of  the  heads  of  liis  admirers 
the  conceit  that  all  who  are  not  prelatical  are  gross-head- 
ed, thick-witted,  illiterate,  shallow. 

Milton,  Apology  for  Smectymnuus. 

All  heresies,  how  gross  soever,  have  found  a  welcome  gTOSSiflcatioil  (gr6"si-fi-ka'shon),  n.  [<  grossi- 
with  the  people.  Sir  T.  Browne,  Vnlg. 'Err.,  i.  3.     fv  + -ation :  see -fication.']     The  act  of  making 

The  injustice  of  the  verdict  was  so  gross  that  the  very  gross  Or  thick,  or  the  state  of  becoming  gross  or 
courtiers  cried  shame.  Maeavlay,  Hist.  Eng.,  vii.     thick ;  especially,  in  hot.,  the  swelling  of  the 

6.  Thick;  dense  ;  not  attenuated;  not  refined    o^^'iT  of  plants  after  fertilization. 

or  pure:  as,  a  gross  medium;  gross  air;  gross  grossify  (gro'si-E),*.  i.  or*.;  pret.  and  pp.  giros- 
elements.  sifted,  ppr.  grossifying.     [<  gross  +  -i-fy.];    To 

On  that  bright  Sunne  of  Glorie  flxe  thine  eyes,  make  gross  or  thick ;  become  gross  or  thick. 

Clear  d  from  grosse  mists  of  fraile  infirmities. '  Imp.  Diet. 

Sjjenser,  Hymn  of  Heavenly  Beauty,  1. 140.  gTOSSly   (gros'li),   adv.     In    a    gross    manner 
She  is  back't  ^''  ■"  '       ■*         ■      ■  — 

By  th  Amafrose  and  cloudy  Cataract, 
That  (gathering  up  gross  humours  inwardly 
In  th'  optique  sinew)  quite  puts  out  the  eye. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii.,  The  Furies. 
The  eye  of  Heaven 
Durst  not  behold  your  speed,  but  hid  itself 
Behind  the  grossest  clouds. 

Fletcher  (and  another  T),  Prophetess,  ii.  3. 

7.  Not  acute  or  sensitive  in  perception,  appre- 
hension, or  feeling;  stupid;  dull. 

Lay  open  to  my  earthy  gross  conceit  .  .  . 
The  folded  meaning  of  your  words'  deceit. 

Shak.,  C.  of  E.,  lii.  2. 
Tell  her  of  things  that  no  gross  ear  can  hear. 

Milton^  Comus,  1.  458. 

The  Turks  .  .  .  being  a  people  generally  of  the  grossest 

apprehension,  and  knowing  few  other  pleasures  but  such 

sensualities  as  are  equally  common  both  to  Men  and 

Beasts.  Maundrell,  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  41. 

8.  Whole;  entire;  total;  specifically,  without 
deduction,  as  for. charges  or  waste  material; 
without  allowance  of  tare  and  tret :  opposed  to 
net :  as,  the  gross  sum  or  amount;  gross  profits, 
income,  or  weight. 


greatly;  coarsely;  vulgarly;  stupidly;  shame- 
He  means  to  gull  all  but  himself ;  when,  truly. 
None  is  so  grossly  guU'd  as  he. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Laws  of  Candy,  v.  1. 
Nor  is  the  people's  judgment  always  true : 
The  most  may  err  as  grossly  as  the  few. 

Dryden,  Abs.  and  Achit.,  i.  782. 
An  offender  who  has  grossly  violated  the  laws. 

Junvus,  Letters,  xlv. 
The  sculpture,  painting,  and  literature  of  mediaeval 
Europe  show  how  grossly  anthropomorphic  was  the  con- 
ception of  deity  which  prevailed  down  to  recent  centu- 
ries, a.  Spencer,  Prin.  of  Sociol,,  §  203. 

grossness  (gros'nes),  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  gross,  in  any  sense ;  especially,  indeli- 
cacy; rudeness;  vulgarity. 

stars  fall  but  in  the  grossness  of  our  sight. 

Ford,  Broken  Heart,  ii.  3. 
The  element  immediately  next  the  earth  in  gromess  is 
water.  .  Sir  Z.Digby,  Nature  of  Bodies,  xxvli. 

For  envied  wit,  like  Sol  eclipsed,  makes  known 
The  opposing  body's  grossness,  not  its  own. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism,  I.  469. 
Vice  itself  lost  half  its  evil  by  losing  all  its  grossness. 
Burke,  Eev.  in  France. 


It  were  better  to  glue  flue  hundred  pound  a  tun  for 
those  grosse  Commodities  in  Denmarke  then  send  for 
them  hither.  Capt.  John  Smith,  Wor^,  I.  203.  grOSSUlaceOUS  (gros-u-la' shins),   a.      [<  NL. 

9.  General;  not  entering  into  detail.    [Bare.]    grossulaceus,  <  grossula  (<  OF.  groselle),  etc.,  a 

Anatomical  results  have  a  reputation  for  superior  oredi-    gooseberry:  see  groser.}     Eesembling  or  per- 
bility,  and  it  is  a  generally  accepted  idea  thai  within  the    taming  to  the  gooseberry  and  currant. 
limitsotfl'TOSsanatomy  this  reputation  is  well  grounded;  groSSUlar  (gros'ii-lar),  a.  and  n.     [<  ML.  and 
but  when  we  glance  at  the  work  in  minute  anatomy  or  ^-j^^.  grossula,  a  gooseberry :  see  groser.-}     I.  a. 


histology,  it  seems  as  though  a  long  time  must  elapse  be- 
fore this  latter  would  be  thus  honored. 

Amer.  Jour.  Psychol.,  I.  209. 

Gross  anatomy,  negligence,  etc.  See  the  nouns. = Syn. 
3-S.  Bude,  unrefined,  animal,  low,  broad,  unseemly,  glar- 
ing, outrageous. 

II.  n.  1.  The  main  body;  the  chief  part; 
the  bulk ;  the  mass :  now  chiefly  or  only  in  the 
phrase  in  gross  or  in  the  gross  (which  see,  be- 
low). 

Remember,  son, 
You  are  a  general ;  other  wars  require  you ; 
For  see,  the  Saxon  gross  begins  to  move. 

Dryden,  King  Arthur. 

Such  are  the  thoughts  of  the  executive  part  of  an  army, 

and  indeed  of  the  gross  of  mankind  in  general. 


Pertaining  to  or  resembling  a  gooseberry; 
grossular  garnet. 

II.  n.  A  variety  of  garnet  found  in  Siberia : 
so  named  from  its  green  color,  resembling  that 
of  the  gooseberry,  it  belongs  to  the  lime-alumina 
variety  of  the  species,  and  the  name  is  often  extended  to 
include  garnets  of  other  colors  having  a  like  composition. 
See  garnet^.  Also  called  grossularite. 
Grossularieae  (gros"ii-la-rl'e-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,< 
Grossularia  (<  grossula,  a  gooseberry)  -f-  -ew.'] 
A  botanical  tribe  of  the  natural  order  Saxifra- 
gaeece,  consisting  of  the  single  genus  Mibes, 
comprehending  the  gooseberry  and  currant: 
now  known  as  Bibesiece.    See  gooseberry,  Ribes. 

[<  grossular  + 


Steele,  Spectator,  No.  162.  groSSUlarite  (gros'u-lar-it),  ». 
2.  A  unit  of  tale,  consisting  of  twelve  dozen,     -^f-]     B&me  s.s  grossular. 
01  144.    It  never  has  the  plural  form:  as,  five  groti  (grot),  n.    l=J).grot,<.  F.  grotte,  a  ^ot. 


gross  OT  ten  gross. — 3.  Thick  soft  food,  such  as 
porridge,  etc.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.]— Ad- 
vowson  in  gross.  See  admwson,  2. — A  great  gross, 
twelve  gross,  or  144  dozen.— A  small  gross,  120.—  Com- 
mon in  gross.  See  common,  n.,  4.— In  glTOSS,  In  the 
gross,  in  bulk ;  in  the  lump ;  wholesale :  generally  used 
in  feudal  and  common  law  to  indicate  that  a  right  referred 
to  was  annexed  to  the  person  of  an  owner,  as  distinguished 
from  one  which  was  appendant  to  specific  real  property, 
80  as  to  belong  always  to  the  owner  of  that  property. 

No  more  than  it  were  either  possible  or  to  purpose  to 
seek  injross  the  forms  of  those  sounds  which  make  words,  grot^t,  gTOtet,   »*■ 
Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  163.     groat.      Chancer. 

There  are  great  Preparations  for  the  Funeral,  and  there  (&-otea  (ero'te-a),  n.  [NL.  (Cresson,  1864),  af- 
ll''^^tt^^i^\^l'lf^:''^Mo^^'^^T:'^e''^  ter  A.  f.  G^pi-e,  an  American  entomologist.] 
CrowS  a  good  deal  oi  Money.       Howell,  Letters,  I.  iv.  7.     1.  An  American  genus  of  ichneumon-flies,  of 


a  cave :  see  grotto.}    A  grotto.     [Now  chiefly 
poetical.] 

Winding  with  the  wall  along  the  outward  North-alley 
of  the  Chancell,  at  the  far  end  thereof  is  a  Grot  hewn  out 
of  the  rock.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  131. 

Umbrageous  grots  and  caves 
Of  cool  recess,  o'er  which  the  mantling  vine 
Lays  forth  her  purple  grape.    Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  257. 
The  babbling  runnel  crispeth. 
The  hollow  grot  replieth.    Tennyson,  Claribel. 

Middle  English  forms  of 


Qrotian 

the  subfamily  Vimplhue. — 2.  A  genus  of  aro- 
tiid  moths.     Moore,  1865. 
grotescof,  «.  and  n.     [<  It.  grottesco :  see  gro- 
tesque.}   I.  a.  Grotesque. 

Palladian  walls,  Venetian  doors, 
Grotesco  roofs,  and  stucco  floors. 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Horace,  II.  vi.  192. 
II.  n.  A  grotesque.    Nares. 
Who  askt  the  banes  'twixt  these  disoolour'd  mates? 
A  strange  grotesco  this,  the  Church  and  States. 

Cleavelandi,  Poems  (1691). 

grotesque  (gro-tesk'),  a.  and  /(.  [=  D.  G.  Dan. 
Sw.  grotesk,  <  P.  grotesque,  <  It.  grottesco  =  Sp. 
Pg.  grutesco,  odd,  antic,  ludicrous,  in  reference 
to  the  style  of  paintings  called  grotesques  (P. 
grotesques,  <  It.  grottesea,  "antiek  or  landskip 
worke  of  painters"  (Florio),  found  in  ancient 
crjrpts  and  grottos),  <  It.  grotta,  a,  grotto :  see 
grotto,  grot^,  and  -esque.}  I.  a.  If.  Consisting 
of  or  resembling  artificial  grotto-work. 

A  sort  of  grotesque  carv'd  work,  cut  in  an  inclined  plain 
from  the.outside  of  the  wall  to  the  door,  which  has  a  grand 
appearance.  Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  I.  194. 

Hence — 2.  Of  the  fantastic  character  of  such 
grotto-work  and  of  its  decoration;  wildly 
formed;  of  irregular  forms  and  proportions; 
ludicrous ;  antic  (which  see),  as  the  arabesques 
of  the  Renaissance,  in  which  figures  human  to 
the  waist  terminate  in  seroUs,  leafage,  and  the 
like,  and  are  associated  with  animal  forms  and 
impossible  flowers ;  hence,  in  general,  whimsi- 
cal, extravagant,  or  odd ;  absurdly  bold :  often, 
or  more  commonly,  used  in  a  sense  of  con- 
demnation or  depreciation. 

The  champain  head 
Of  a  steep  wilderness,  whose  hairy  sides 
With  thicket  overgrown,  grotesque  and  wild. 
Access  denied.  iUlUm,  P.  L.,  iv.  136. 

The  numerous  fictions,  generally  original,  often  wild 
and  grotesque,  but  always  singularly  graceful  and  happy, 
which  are  found  in  his  essays,  fuUy  entitle  him  to  the 
rank  of  a  great  poet.  Macaulay,  Addison. 

Puck  and  Ariel,  and  the  grotesque  train 
That  do  inhabit  slumber. 

T.  B.  Aldrich,  Invocation  to  Sleep. 
=Syn.  2.  Fantastic,  eta.  (Beefamciful);  whimsical,  wild, 
strange. 

II.  H.  1.  That  which  is  grotesque,  as  an  un- 
couth or  ill-proportioned  figure,  rude  and  sav- 
age scenery,  an  inartistic,  clownish,  or  absurd 
fancy,  a  clumsy  satire,  or  the  like. 

But  in  the  grand  grotesque  of  farce,  Munden  stands  out 
as  single  and  unaccompanied  as  Hogarth. 

Lamb,  Acting  of  Munden. 

From  time  to  time,  as  you  wander,  you  will  meet  a 
lonely,  stunted  tree,  which  is  sure  to  be  a  charming  piece 
of  the  individual  grotesque. 

H.  James,  Jr.,  Portraits  of  Places,  p.  348. 
Specifically — 2.  In  art,  a  capricious  figure, 
work,  or  ornament;  especially,  a  varied  of 
arabesque  which  as  a  whole  has  no  type  in  na- 
ture, beuig  a  combination  of  the  parts  of  ani- 
mals and  plants,  and  of  other  incongruous  ele- 
ments. I 

There  are  no  grotesques  in  nature. 

Sia-  T.  Browne,  Bellgio  Medici,  xv. 

The  foliage  and  grotesq  about  some  of  the  compartments 
are  admirable.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Jan.  18, 1645. 

Wanton  grotesques  thrusting  themselves  forth  from  ev- 
ery pinnacle  and  gargoyle. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  101. 

3.  In pnMiiwo,  any  uncouth  form  of  type ;  spe- 
cifically, in  Great  Britain,  the  black  square-cut 
display-tjrpe  called  gothio  in  the  United  States. 
grotesquely  (gro-tesk'li),  adv.  In  a  grotesque 
manner;  very  absurdly. 

Sometimes  this  juggle  which  is  practised  with  the  word 
theology  becomes  grotesquely  apparent. 

J.  R.  Seeley,  Nat.  Beliglon,  p.  60. 

grotesqueness  (gro-tesk'nes),  n.  The  charac- 
ter of  being  grotesque. 

Seldom  went  such  grotesqueness  with  such  woe. 

Browning,  Ohilde  Boland. 

Fancies,  however  extravagant  in  grotesquenessoi  shadow 

or  shape.  RmUn. 

grotesquery  (gro-tes'ker-i),  n.;  pi.  grotesqueries 
(-iz).  [<  grotesque  +  -ery.}  An  embodiment 
or  expression  of  grotesqueness ;  grotesque  con- 
duct or  speech ;  a  grotesque  action. 

His  [Prof.  WUson's]  range  of  power  is  extraordinary: 
from  the  nicest  subtleties  of  feminine  tenderness,  he 
passes  at  will  to  the  wildest  animal  riot  and  the  most 
daring  grotesqueries  of  humour.  Chambers's  Encye. 

Think  of  .  .  .  the  grotesqueries  of  Caliban  and  Trinculo. 
5.  Lanier,  The  English  Novel,  p.  286. 

Grotian  (gro'sM-an),  a.  [<  Grotius  (a  Latin- 
ized form  of  D.  Cfroot:  see  def.)  -I-  -an.}  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Grotius  (Hugo  de  Groot),  a  dis- 
tinguished Dutch  scholar  and  statesman  (1583- 
1645),  and  the  founder  of  the  modem  science 
of  international  la w. — Grotian  theory,  the  doctrinek 
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first  fully  propounded  by  Grotius,  that  the  controlling 
principles  of  human  law,  and  particularly  of  international 
law,  should  be  sought  in  the  nature  of  man  and  in  the 
community  of  sentiment  among  the  wise  and  learned  of 
all  nations  and  ages,  and  that  justice  is  of  perpetual  obli- 
gation, and  essential  to  human  well-being, 
grottat  (grot'a), ».    {It.:  see  grotto. 1    A  grotto. 

Let  it  be  turned  to  a  grotta,  or  place  of  shade. 

Bacon,  Building. 

grotto  (grot'6),  n. ;  pi.  grottoes  or  grottos  (-6z). 
[A  mistaken  form  (as  if  It.  masc.)  of  earlier 
grotta  (q.  v.)  (also grot^,  q.  v.,  =  D.  grot,  <  F.)  = 
G.  Dan.  grotte=  Sw.  grotta  =F.  grotte,  <  It.  grot- 
ta, f.,  =  Sp.  Pg.  gruta  =  Pr.  crota,  earlier  crop- 
ta  =  OF.  erote,  croute,  a  grotto,  a  cave,  <  ML. 
grupta,  criipta,  corrupt  forms  of  L.  crypta, 
an  underground  passage  or  chamber,  a  vault, 
cave,  grotto,  crypt :  see  crypt,  which  is  thus  a 
doublet  of  grotto.'^  A  subterranean  cavity;  a 
natural  cavern,  or  an  ornamented  excavation 
or  construction  more  or  less  remotely  resem- 
bling a  natural  cave,  made  for  shade  or  recrea- 
tion. In  the  former  case,  the  name  is  most  commonly 
used  for  a  cavern  of  limited  size  remarkable  in  some  re- 
specti  as  the  Grotto  del  Cane  near  Naples  for  its  mephitic 
vapors,  the  grotto  of  Antiparos  for  its  beautiful  stalac- 
titic  and  stalagmitic  formations,  or  the  grpttoes  of  Capri 
for  their  picturesqueness.  Poetically  the  name  is  often 
applied  to  any  deeply  shaded  inclosed  space,  as  an  umbra- 
geous opening  in  a  dense  wood,  an  overarched  depression 
in  the  ground,  etc. 

On  the  side  of  the  hills  over  Salheia  there  are  some 
grottos  out  in  the  rock ;  one  of  them  is  large,  consisting  of 
several  rooms.   Pocoeke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  126. 
Alas !  to  grottoes  and  to  groves  we  run. 
To  ease  and  silence,  every  Muse's  son. 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Horace,  II.  ii.  110. 

grotto-work  (grot'6-werk),  «.  The  arrange- 
ment and  decoration  of  an  artificial  grotto; 
grotto-like  structure. 

You  [an  oyster],  in  your  grotto-work  enclos'd. 
Complain  of  being  thus  expos' d. 

Cotoper,  Poet,  Oyster,  and  Sensitive  Plant. 

grouan  (grou'an),  n.    Same  as  growan. 

grouglltt,  «•    -5.  bad  form  of  growth.    Chapman. 

groult,  V.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  growl. 

ground^  (ground),  n.  and  a.  [<  ME.  ground, 
grund,  <  AS.  grund,  bottom,  foundation,  the 
ground,  earth,  soU,  =  OS.  grund  =  OFries. 
grund,  grand  =  D.  grond  =  MLG.  grunt  = 
OHG.  MHG.  grunt,  Or.  grund,  bottom,  founda- 
tion, the  ground,  soil,  etc.,  =  leel.  grunnr,  m., 
the  bottom  (of  sea  or  water),  cf.  grunn,  n.,  a 
shallow,  a  shoal,  grunnr,  a.,  =  Sw.  ban.  grund, 
a.,  shallow,  shoal  (Sw.  Dan.  grund,  the  ground, 
is  in  this  sense  appar.  of  G.  origin,  and  Icel. 
grund,  t.,  a  green  field,  grassy  plain,  appears  to 
be  a  different  word),  =  Goth.  *grundus,  bottom, 
base  (in  eomp.  grundu-waddjus,  a  foundation, 
lit.  'ground-wall,'  and  deriv.  ajfgrunditha,  bot- 
tomless deep:  cf.  G.  abgrund  =  Dan.  Sw.  af- 
grund).  Cf.  Ir.  grunnt,  Gael,  grunnd,  bottom, 
base,  ground,  prob.  from  the  AS.  Root  uncer- 
tain ;  the  supposition  that  ground,  like  LG.  and 
G.  grand,  gravel,  is  from  grind  (AS.  pp.  grun- 
den),  with  the  orig.  sense  of  'that  which  is 
ground'  into  small  particles,  i.  e.,  sand,  gravel, 
grit,  dust,  etc.,  does  not  suit  the  earliest  sense 
of  ground,  which  is  '  bottom,  foundation.']  I. 
11.  1.  The  bottom;  the  lowest  part.  [Obsolete 
or  provincial.] 

Hi  caste  hire  in  a  wel  [very]  deope  water,  hire  heued  to- 
ward the  grounde.  St.  Margaret,  1.  242. 
Helle  is  with  ute  met  [mete,  measure],  and  deop  with  ute 
grunde.            Old  Eng.  Homilies  (ed.  Morris),  p.  249. 
A  lake  that  hathe  no  grounde. 

NandevUle,  Travels,  p.  189. 

2.  Foundation;  base;  a  surface  serving  as  a 
support,  as  a  floor  or  pavement. 

Thiike  Zarabazar  cam,  and  sette  the  grounds  of  the  tem- 
ple of  God.  Wyclif,  1  Esd.  [Ezra]  v.  16  (0x1.). 
Thrice  rung  the  bell,  the  slipper  knock'd-the  ground. 
And  the  press'd  watch  return 'd  a  silver  sound. 

Pope,  B.  of  the  L.,  i.  17. 

3.  The  solid  part  of  the  earth's  surface;  the 
crust  of  the  globe ;  the  firm  land. 

God  that  the  ground  wroght, 
And  like  a  planet  base  put  in  a  plaine  course. 
That  tumys  as  there  tyme  comys,  trist  ye  non  other. 

Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  422. 
I  have  made  the  earth,  the  man  and  the  beast  that  are 
upon  the  ground.  Jer.  xxvii.  6. 

I  will  run  as  far  as  God  has  any  ground. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  ii.  2. 

4.  The  disintegrated  portion  of  the  earth's 
crust,  lying  upon  its  surface ;  soil;  earth. 

Water  myst  with  grounde,  the  thridde  avis  is, 
TJpshette  aboute,  and  trampled  with  catell 
Maade  playne  and  dried  after. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  36. 
And  here  the  maiden,  sleeping  sound. 
On  the  dank  and  dirty  ground. 

Shak.,  M.  N.  D..  Ii.  3. 
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5.  A  limited  part  of  the  earth's  surface;  a 
space  or  tract  of  coimtry ;  a  region. 

Fran.  Stand!  who's  there? 

Hot.  Friends  to  this  ground. 

Mar.  And  liegemen  to  the  Dane. 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  i.  1. 
Edward  the  Black  Prince,' 
Who  on  the  French  ground  play'd  a  tragedy. 
Making  defeat  on  the  full  power  of  France. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  i.  2. 

There,  lost  behind  a  rising  ground,  the  wood 
Seems  sunk.  Cowper,  Task,  i.  305. 

6.  Land  appropriated  to  individual  ownership 
or  use ;  cultivated  land ;  a  landed  estate  or  pos- 
session ;  specifically,  the  land  immediately  sur- 
rounding or  connected  with  a  dwelling-house 
or  other  building  and  devoted  to  its  uses :  com- 
monly in  the  plural. 

Augustus  .  .  .  deprived  them  [of  Cremona]  of  their 
grounds,  and  bestowed  them  upon  his  trained  souldiers. 
Coryat,  Crudities,  1. 138. 

Thy  next  design  is  on  thy  neighbour's  grounds. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Juvenal. 
While  the  elder  parties  were  still  over  the  breakfast 
table,  the  young  people  were  in  the  grounds. 

Bulwer,  Night  and  Morning,  p.  29. 
ilivulet  crossing  my  ground. 
And  bringing  me  down  from  the  Hall 
This  garden-rose  that  1  found. 

Tennyson,  Maud,  xxi. 

7.  Land  appropriated  to  some  special  use  (with- 
out reference  to  ownership),  as  the  playing  of 
games:  as,  base-ball  grounds;' Gricket-grounds ; 
hwiting-grounds ;  hence,  also,  &shing-grounds. 
— 8t.  The  pit  of  a  theater.  It  was  originally 
without  benches,  and  on  a  level  with  the  stage. 
HalUwell. — 9.  In  mining:  (a)  Same  as  country, 

8.  (6)  That  part  of  the  lode  or  vein  which  is 
being  worked,  or  to  which  reference  is  made. — 

10.  The  basis  upon  or  by  means  of  which  a 
work  is  executed,  or  upon  which  it  rests  for 
support  or  display ;  a  foundation,  foil,  or  back- 
ground. 

And  like  bright  metal  on  a  sullen  ground, 
My  reformation,  glittering  o'er  my  fault. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  i.  2. 
Specifically— (a)  In  painting,  a  basis  for  a  picture,  whe- 
ther it  be  of  plaster,  as  in  distemper  or  fresco,  or  only  a  gen- 
eral tone  of  color  spread  over  the  surface  of  a  canvas  and 
intended  to  show  through  the  overlaid  color  if  transpa- 
rent, or  to  relieve  it  if  opaque. 

If  folly  grow  romantic,  I  must  paint  it. 

Come  then,  the  colours  and  the  ground  prepare. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  ii.  17. 
(p)  In  sculp.,  the  fiat  surface  from  which  the  figures  pro- 
ject; said  of  a  work  in  relief .  (c)  In  etching,  a  coating  of  var- 
nish applied  to  a  plate  as  a  basis  to  work  upon ;  in  mezzo- 
tint, aroughening  of  the  copperwith  a  cradle  for  a  like  pur- 
pose. Seeetching andetching-ground.  {d)lndecorativeart, 
the  original  surface,  uncolored,  or  colored  with  a  flat  tint 
only  as  a  preparation  for  further  ornament.  Thus,  a  back- 
ground may  consist  of  slight  scrollwork,  fretwork,  or  the 
like,  printed  upon  the  ground,  as  in  the  case  of  decorative 
designsof  considerable  richness,  figure-work,  flower -work, 
and  the  like,  (e)  In  ceram.,  the  colored  surface  of  the  body 
of  a  piece  upon  which  painting  in  enamels  or  gilding  is  to 
be  applied.  See  grmmd-layimg  and  bossmg,  1.  (J)  In  lace, 
that  part  of  lace  which  is  not  the  pattern,  of  two  kinds, 
one  called  the  reseau  or  net,  and  the  other  the  grillage. 
See  these  words  and  laee.  (g)  In  music:  (1)  A  cantns 
flrmuB,  or  melody  proposed  for  contrapuntal  treatment. 

For  on  that  groii/nd  I'll  make  a  holy  descant. 

Shak.,  Rich,  in.,  ia  7. 
Especially— (2)  A  ground  bass  (which  see,  under  bassS). 
Welcome  is  all  our  song,  is  all  our  sound. 
The  treble  parti  the  tenor,  and  the  ground. 

B.  Jonson,  Love's  Welcome  at  Welbeck. 
(A)  In  textile  manuf.,  the  principal  color,  to  which  others 
are  considered  as  ornamental ;  that  part  of  manufactured 
articles,  as  tapestry,  carpeting,  etc.,  of  a  uniform  color, 
on  which  the  figures  are,  as  it  were,  drawn  or  projected, 
(i)  One  of  the  pieces  nailed  to  lathing  to  form  a  guide  for 
the  surface  of  plastering,  and  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  stuc- 
co-work. 

The  architraves,  skirtings,  and  surbase  mouldings  ai'e 
fixed  to  pieces  of  wood  called  grounds. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  TV.  492. 

(f)  The  first  coat  of  hard  varnish  in  japanning. 

11.  That  which  logically  necessitates  a  given 
judgment  or  conclusion;  a  suf&cient  reason; 
in  general,  a  reason  or  datum  of  reasoning; 
logical  or  rational  foundation. 

She  told  hym  all  the  grounde  of  the  mater 
In  euery  thing,  and  how  it  was  be  fall. 

Oenerydes  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  1086. 
I'll  answer  for  't  there  are  no  grounds  for  that  report. 

Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  i.  1. 
That  knowledge  by  which  the  mind  is  necessitated  to 
afiQrm  or  posit  something  else  is  called  the  logical  reason, 
ground,  or  antecedent;  that  something  else  which  the 
mind  is  necessitated  to  affirm  or  posit  is  called  the  logical 
consequent.  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Lectures  on  Logic,  v. 

12.  Source,  origin,  or  cause. 

Necessity  hath  taught  them  Physicke,  rather  had  from 
experience  then  the  grounds  of  Art. 

Sandys,  Travailea,  p.  56. 
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That  fable  had  ground  of  Historic,  howsoeuer  by  fic- 
tions obscured.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  34i. 
0  that  their  ground  of  Hate  should  be  my  Love ! 

J.  Beaunwnt,  Psyche,  i!  117. 
ISt.i??.  Remnants;  ends;  scraps;  small  pieces. 
A  fly  made  with  a  peacock's  feather  is  excellent  in  a 
bright  day :  you  must  be  sure  you  want  not  in  your  maga- 
zine-bag the  peacock's  feather,  and  grounds  of  such  wool 
and  crewel  as  will  make  the  grasshopper. 

/.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  108. 

14.  pi.  [Formerly  also  grouns,  growns.}  Sedi- 
ment at  the  bottom  of  liquors;  dregs;  lees:  as, 
aoSee-grounds ;  the  grounds  of  strong  beer. 

How  much  another  thing  it  is  to  hear  him  speak,  that 
hath  cleared  himself  from  froth  and  growns,  and  who 
suffers  neither  sloth  nor  fear,  nor  ambition,  nor  any  other 
tempting  spirit  of  that  nature  to  abuse  him. 

Marrnll,  Works,  IL 131. 

15.  In  elect.,  a  connection  with  the  earth,  so 
that  the  electricity  passes  off  into  it. 

The  grounds  were  caused  by  little  kernels  or  spots  of 
carbonized  insulation.  Elect.  Sev.  (Amer.),  XIII.  10. 

Absorbent  grounds,  barren  ground,  blue  ground. 
See  the  adjectives.— Bar  of  ground.  See  tori.— Baas- 
ing-ground,  flshing-ground  for  bass ;  a  place  where  bass 
may  be  caught.-  Dame  Joan  ground,  a  filling  or  ground 
used  in  point-lace,  consisting  of  threads  arranged  in 
couples,  and  inclosing  hexagon  openings  arranged  like  a 
honeycomb,  two  parallel  threads  coming  between  each 
two  hexagons.— Dark  and  bloody  ground,  a  name 
often  used  for  the  State  of  Kentucky,  on  account  of  ito 
having  early  been  the  scene  of  frequent  Indian  wars.  It  is 
said  to  be  the  translation  of  the  name  KentucJcy,  given  to 
the  region  by  the  aborigines  because  opposing  tribes  often 
fought  there  on  their  resorting  to  it  as  a  common  hunting- 
ground. —  Dead  ground.  Same  as  dead  angle  (which  see, 
under  angles). —  Delicate  ground,  a  matter  with  regard 
to  which  great  delicacy  or  circumspection,  especially  in 
conversation,  is  necessary.-  Devonla  ground,  in  lace- 
making,  a  kind  of  ground  or  filling  composed  of  irregular 
brides,  each  of  which,  instead  of  a  single  thread,  consists 
of  at  least  two  laid  side  by  side,  and  held  together  by 
fine  cross-threads. — Firm  ground,  secure  footing ;  firm 
foundation.— Happy  hunting-grounds.  See  hunting- 
ground. — Low  grounds,  bottom-lands.  [Virginia,  U.  S.] 
—On  even  ^ound.  See  even^.—Oa  groundt,  ashore; 
aground. 

[The  ship]  had  been  preserved  in  divers  most  desperate 
dangers,  having  been  on  ground  upon  the  sands  by  Flush- 
ing, and  again  by  Dover,  and  in  great  tempests. 

Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  IL  289. 

On  the  ground,  (a)  On  the  earth,  (b)  At  the  spot  or 
place  mentioned ;  at  band. — Slippery  ground,  insecure 
footing ;  an  uncertain  or  deceptive  foundation. 

Honest  Merit  stands  on  slipp'ry  ground, 
Where  covert  artifice  and  guile  abound. 

Cowper,  Charity,  1.  284. 

To  be  on  one's  own  ground,  to  deal  with  a  matter 
with  which  one  is  familiar. — To  bite  the  ground.  See 
to  bite  the  dust,  under  bite. — To  break  ground.  See 
break.— To  bring  to  groundt,  set  on  groundt,  to  dis- 
comfit; floor;  gravel. 

Hit  greuys  me  full  gretly,  &  to  ground  brynges, 
Whethur  Elan  be  so  honorable,  or  of  so  hegh  pri^e, 
ffor  hir,  oure  Dukes  to  dethe,  &  cure  derfe  kynges. 

Destruction  of  Tray  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  I.  9342. 

The  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  had  no  further  end  but  to 
set  Him  mt  ground,  and  so  to  expose  Him  to  the  contempt 
of  the  people.  Bp.  Andrews,  Sermons,  V.  127. 

To  fall  or  go  to  the  ground,  to  come  to  naught :  as, 
the  project  ./few  to  the  ground. 

Alnaschar,  who  kicked  down  the  china,  .  .  .  had  cast 
his  eye  on  the  Vizier's  daughter,  and  his  hopes  of  her  went 
to  the  ground  with  the  shattered  bowls  and  tea-cups. 

Thackeray,  Pendennis,  Ixxii. 
To  gain  ground,  (a)  To  advance;  make  progress  or 
heacT;  gain  an  advantage ;  obtain  a  degi'ee  of  success,  (b) 
To  gain  credit ;  i)revail ;  become  more  general  or  exten- 
sive :  as,  the  opinion  gains  ground. —  To  gather  ground. 
Same  as  to  gam  ground.    [Hare.] 

As  evening-mist 
Kisen  from  a  river  o'er  the  marish  glides. 
And  gathers  ground  fast  at  the  labourer's  heel 
Homeward  returning.  Milton,  P.  L.,  xlL  631. 

To  get  ground.    Same  as  to  gain  ground.    [Rare.] 

There  were  divers  bloody  Battles  'twixt  the  Remnant  of 
Christians  and  the  Moors,  for  700  Years  together ;  and  the 
Spaniards,  getting  Grourid  more  and  more,  drave  them  at 
last  to  Granada.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  ill.  32. 

To  give  ground,  to  recede ;  retire  under  the  pressure  of 
an  advancing  enemy ;  yield  advantage. 

Having  made  the  Imperial  army  give  Ground  the  Day 
before.  Howell,  Letters,  I.  vi.  6. 

To  lose  ground,  (a)  To  retire ;  retreat ;  be  driven  from 
the  position  taken,  (b)  To  lose  advantage,  (c)  To  lose 
credit;  decline;  become  less  in  force  or  extent. — To 
stand  one's  ground,  to  stand  flrm;  not  to  recede  or 
yield. 

II.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  ground,  (a)  Belong- 
ing to  the  ground  or  base ;  hence, basic;  fundamental;  as, 
the  ground  form  of  a  word ;  ground  facts  or  principles. 

According  to  Mr.  Bertin's  theory,  this  people  was  the 
"ground  race  "  of  western  Asia.  Science,  XII.  808. 

(b)  Pertaining  to  the  soil :  as,  ground  air.  (c)  Situated  on 
or  nearest  to  the  surface  of  the  earth :  as,  the  ground  floor. 
—Ground air.  See  airi.— Ground  bass.  Seebass^.— 
Ground  floor.  Sea  ;!oo»-.— Ground  form,  in  gram.,i 
name  sometimes  given  to  the  basis  of  a  word  to  which  the 
inflectional  parts  are  added  in  declension  or  conjugation; 
the  stem  or  base  of  a  theme  (a  Germanism).— Ground  tier. 
(a)  The  lower  or  pit  range  of  boxes  In  a  theater,   (fi)  Ncmt.: 


ground 

(1)  The  lowest  raoge  ol  water-casks  in  the  hold  of  a  vessel 
before  the  introduction  of  iron  tanks.    (2)  The  lowest 

range  of  any  material  stowed  in  the  hold Ground 

water.    See  waur.  wi^uuu 

ground^  (ground),  V.  [<  ME.  grounden,  found, 
establish;  also,  in  earlier  forms,  grundien,  gren- 
den,  tr.  bring  to  the  ground,  intr.  descend  or 
set  (as  the  sun),  <  AS.  gryndan,  a-gryndan,  intr. , 
descend  or  set  (=  D.  gronden  =  OHG.  grunden, 
MHG.  G.  grilnden  =  Sw.  grunda  =  Dan.  grunde, 
found,  establish,  etc.),  <  grund,  bottom,  base, 
ground:  see  ground?-,  m.]  I.  trans.  1.  To  place 
on  a  foundation;  found;  establish  firmly  in 
position. 

Their  houses  wherein  they  sleepe,  they  ground,  vpon  a 
round  foundation  of  wickers  artificially  wrought  and  com- 
pacted together.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  95. 

2.  To  settle  or  establish  in  any  way,  as  on  rea- 
son or  principle ;  fix  or  settle  firmly  in  exis- 
tence or  in  thought. 

He  .  .  .  gert  the  ledis  to  beleue,  that  in  his  lond  dwelt. 
That  the  gome  was  a  god  groundet  in  blisse. 

Destructum  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  4348. 

Our  men,  .  .  .  grounding  themselues  vpon  the  good- 

nesse  of  their  cause,  and  the  promise  of  God,  .  .  .  caried 

resolute  mindes.  HaMuyt'»  Voyages,  IL  286. 

^  .^  .  ,      ^.    ,  Tli's  duke 

Hath  ta  en  displeasure  'gainst  his  gentle  niece : 
Grounded  upon  no  other  argument 
But  that  the  people  praise  her  for  her  virtues. 

Shak.,  As  you  Like  iti  i.  2. 

3.  To  instruct  thoroughly  in  elements  or  first 
principles. 

For  he  was  grounded  in  astronomye. 

Chaucer,  Gen.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  L  414. 
The  Latin  I  have  sufficiently  tried  him  in,  and  I  prom- 
ise you,  sir,  he  is  very  well  grounded. 

Beau,  and  FL,  Wit  at  Several  Weapons,  1  2. 
The  fact  is  she  had  learned  it  [French]  long  ago,  and 
grounded  herself  subsequently  in  the  grammar  so  as  to 
be  able  to  teach  it  to  George. 

Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  Ixiii. 

4.  To  lay  or  set  on  or  In  the  ground;  bring  to 
ground,  or  to  rest  on  or  as  if  on  the  ground. 

And  th'  Okes,  deep  grounded  in  the  earthly  molde, 
Did  move,  as  if  they  could  him  understand. 

Spenser,  Virgil's  Gnat,  1.  453. 
When  the  fans  are  thus  discharged,  the  word  of  com- 
mand, in  course,  is  to  ground  their  fans. 

Addison,  Spectator,  No.  102. 
Our  guard  did  his  duty  well,  pacing  back  and  forth,  and 
occasionally  grounding  his  musket  to  keep  up  his  cou- 
rage by  the  sound.   B.  Taylor,  Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  99. 

.5.  Naut.,  to  run  ashore  or  aground ;  cause  to 
strike  the  ground:  as,  to  ground  a  ship. 

T\i&grownded  floe-bergs  are  forced  up  the  shelving  sea- 
bottoms.  Amer.  Nat.,  XXIL  230. 

6.  In  elect.,  to  connect  with  the  earth,  as  a  con- 
ductor, so  that  the  electricity  can  pass  off  to  it. 

If  an  accidental  connection  with  the  ground  should  oc- 
cur, or,  as  it  i^  technically  said,  a  ground  appears  on  the 
wires,  it  is  at  once  tested  for  by  grounding  the  circuit  at 
the  office.    T.  D.  Loekwood,  Elect.,  Mag.,  and  Teleg.,  p.  138. 

7.  To  form  a  ground  on  or  for ;  furnish  with  a 
ground  or  base.    See  ground^,  n.,  10. 

For  the  first  biting,  ground  and-  smoke  the  plate  in  the 
ordinary  manner.  Workshop  Receipts,  Ist  ser.,  p.  160. 

To  ground  arms  (milit.).  to  lay  the  arms  upon  the 
ground  in  front  of  the  soldier :  an  old  movement  used 
especially  by  prisoners  in  cases  of  capture  or  surrender. 

Every  burgher  .  .  .  should  ground  arms,  in  token  of 
submission.  Macavlay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xiii. 

To  ground  in,  in  hand  block-printing,  to  apply  secondary 
and  subsequent  colors  to  (a  cotton  cloui  which  has  received 
the  color  of  the  first  block). 

II.  intrans.  1.  To  run  aground;  strike  the 
ground  and  remain  fixed,  as  a  ship. 

Ere  wee  had  sayled  halfe  a  league,  our  ship  grounding 
gaue  vs  once  more  libertie  to  summon  them  to  a  parley. 
Quoted  in  Capt.  John  Smith's  Works,  L  238. 

Bomero  himself,  whose  ship  had  grounded,  sprang  out 
of  a  port  hole  and  swam  ashore. 

Motley,  Dutch  Bepublic,  IL  627. 

2.  To  come  to  or  strike  the  ground. 

He  (the  batsman]  is  .  .  .  out  if  he  strikes  the  ball  into 
the  air  and  it  is  caught  by  one  of  his  adversaries  before  it 
grounds.  Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  178. 

3.  To  base  an  opinion  or  course  of  action ;  de- 
pend.    [Obsolete  or  archaic] 

Ground  not  upon  dreams ;  you  know  they  are  ever  con- 
trary. Middleton,  Family  of  Love,  iv.  S. 

I  say,  moreover,  and  I  ground  upon  experience,  that 
poisons  contain  within  themselves  their  own  antidote. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Keligio  Medici,  u.  10. 

ground^  (ground).  Preterit  and  past  participle 
of  grind. 

groundage  (groun'daj),  n.    [<  ground?  +  -a^e.] 
A  tax  paid  for  the  ground  or  space  occupied 
by  a  ship  while  in  port. 
The  soyle  of  the  shore  and  sea  adjoining  is  now  the 

■  kings,  and  particular  lords,  according  to  their  titles  :  in- 
somuch that  it  is  ordinary  to  take  toU  and  custom  for 
anchorage,  gr,ya,^&^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  Jurisdiction. 
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ground-angling   (ground'ang'-'gling),   n.     An- 
gling without  a  float,  with  a  weight  placed  a 
few  inches  from  the  hook,  so  as  to  sink  it  near- 
ly to  the  bottom.    Also  called  bottom-fishing. 
ground-annual  (ground' an"u-al),  n.    In  Scots 
law,  an  estate  created  in  land  liy  a  vassal,  who, 
instead  of  selling  his  land  for  a  gross  sum,  re- 
serves an  annual  ground-rent. 
ground-ash  (ground'ash),  n.     An  ash-sapling 
of  a  few  years' growth.  Halliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
ground-bailiff  (ground'ba''''lif),  n.    In  mining, 
a  superintendent  of  mines  whose  duty  it  is  to 
visit  them  periodically  and  report  upon  their 
condition.     [Eng.] 
ground-bait  (ground'bat),  M.  1 .  In  angling,  bait 
dropped  to  the  bottom  of  the  water  to  attract 
fish. — 2.  Same  as  groundling,  2  (a). 
ground-bait  (ground'bat),  V.  t.    In  artgling,  to 
use  ground-bait  in  or  on :  as,  to  ground-bait  a 
place  where  one  intends  to  fish. 
ground-beam  (ground'bem),  n.    In  carp.,  the 
sill  for  a  frame. 
ground-beetle   (ground' be "tl),  n.    A  preda- 
tory beetle  of  the  family  CarabidtB :  so  called 
from  its  mode   of   life, 
most  of  the  species  be- 
ing found  running  over 
the  ground  or  hidden  dur- 
ing the  day  under  stones 
and  other   objects.    The 
number  of  genera  and  species 
is  very  large;  they   are  dis- 
tributed through  all  continents 
from  the  polar  zones  to  the 
tropics.    They  are  carnivorous 
for  the  most  part,  though  some 
genera  of  thegiow^Harpalince 
are  occasionally  or  even  habit^ 
ually  herbivorous.    The  fiery 
ground-beetle,  Calosoma  cali- 
dUTTif  Is  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous carnivorous  species. 
To  the  herbivorous  group  be- 
longs the  murky  ground-beetle,  Harpalus  caliginosus. 
which  is  abundant  in  the  northerly  parts  of  the  United 
States ;  M.  pennsylvamums  is  a  related  species.    See  out 
under  Harpalus. 

groundberry  (ground 'ber''''i),  n.;  pi.  ground- 
berries  (-iz).    The  wintergreen  or  eheokerberry, 
Gaulfheria  procumbens. 
ground-bird  (ground'berd),  n.     1.  A  ground- 
sparrow.     [New  Eng.] — 2.  In  Blyth's  edition 
of  Cuvier  (1849),  a  general  name  for  any  col- 
umbine, gallinaceous,  grallatorial,  or  struthious 
bird. 
ground-cherry  (ground'cher'i),  n.    1 .  A  plant, 
Prunus  (Cerasus)  Chamwcerasus,  with  smooth 
shining  leaves  and  spherical  acid  fruit,  some- 
times found  in  gardens  budded  on  the  common 
cherry.   See  cherry'^,  1. —  3.  An  American  plant 
of  the  genus  Physalis. 
ground-cistus  (gromid'sis''tus),  n.     See  cistus. 
ground-cloth  (ground'kl6th),  n.  Theat. ,  a  paint- 
ed cloth  laid  on  the  stage  to  represent  grass, 
gravel  walks,  etc. 

ground-cuckoo  (ground'kuk'''o),  n.  1.  An  old- 
world  cuckoo  of  the  subfamily  Centropodinw ;  a 
spur-heeled  cuckoo. —  2.  Anew-world  cuckoo 
of  the  genus  Geococeyx  or  subfamily  Saurothe- 
rinw.  The  ground-cuckoo  of  the  United  States  is  G. 
califomianus.  Also  called  chaparral-cock,  road^runner, 
and  paisan^o.  See  cut  under  chaparral-cock.  A  similar 
but  smaller  Mexican  species  is  Q.  affinis. 
ground-dove  (ground'duv),  n.  A  dove  or  pi- 
geon of  notably  terrestrial  habits,  (a)  A  pigeon 
of  the  genus  Geopelia.  (b)  A  pigeon  of  the  subfamUy 
Qourince.  Also  called  ground-pigeon,  (c)  Especially,  in 
the  United  States,  Chartuxpelia  or  Columingallinu  passe- 
rina,  the  dwarf  ground-dove.  It  is  one  of  the  smallest 
birds  of  its  kind,  being  only  6^  to  7  inches  long,  and  10  or 
11  in  extent  of  wings.    It  has  short  broad  wings  and  tail 


Fiery  Ground-beetle  (Caiaso- 
ma  calidum'),  natural  size. 


Dwarf  Ground-dove  [Ckamapelta  oz  Columbiffallina  passerina\. 

(the  latter  being  nearly  even  and  of  12  feathers),  naked 
tarsi,  no  iridescence  on  head  or  neck,  and  blue-black  spots 
on  the  wings,  the  male  being  varied  with  grayish-olive, 
bluish  and  purplish-red  tints,  and  having  the  -wings  lined 
with  orange-brown  or  chestnut.  The  color  of  the  female 
is  chiefly  grayish.    This  pretty  bird  inhabits  the  southern 


grounding 

United  States  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  especially 
along  the  coasts ;  it  nests  on  the  ground  or  on  bushe^  and 
lays  two  white  eggs  seven  eighths  of  an  inch  long  and  two 
thirds  of  an  inch  broad. 

ground-down  (ground-doun'),  n.  A  Mnd  of 
needle  shorter  than  the  kind  called  sharps :  a 
trade-name. 

groundedly  (groun'ded-li),  adv.  In  a  well- 
grounded  or  firmly  established  manner;  with 
good  reason. 

Yea  ye  know  they  be  very  true — that  is  to  say,  certainly, 

grtmndedly,  and  perflghtly  true ;  why  than  beleue  ye  them 

not?  Bp.  Bale,  Apology,  foL  98. 

John  the  Pannonian,  groundediy  believed 

A  blacksmith's  bastard.  Browning,  Protus. 

groundenf .  An  obsolete  past  participle  of  grind. 

Chaucer. 
grounder  (groun'der),  n.    In  base-ball  and  sim- 
ilar games,  a  ball  knocked  or  thrown  along  the 
ground  and  not  rising  into  the  air. 
ground-fast  (ground'fast),  a.    Firmly  fixed  in 
the  ground.     [Rare.] 

In  Yorkshire  they  kneel  on  a  ground-fast  stone  and  say — 
All  hail  to  the  moon,  all  hail  to  thee, 
I  prithee,  good  moon,  reveal  to  me 
This  night  who  my  husband  shall  be. 

Befoe,  Duncan  Campbell,  Int. 

ground-feeder  (groimd'fe''d6r),  n.  A  fish  which 
feeds  at  the  bottom  of  the  water. 

sturgeons  are  ground-feeders.  With  their  projecting 
wedge-shaped  snout  they  stir  up  the  soft  bottom,  and  by 
means  of  their  sensitive  barbels  detect  shells,  crustaceans, 
and  small  fishes,  on  which  they  feed. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  XXIL  611. 

ground-finch  (ground'finoh),  n.  1.  An  Ameri- 
can finch  of  the  genus  Pipilo.  The  towhee 
bunting  or  che-wink  is  sometimes  called  the 
red-eyed  ground-finch.  Sclater.  See  cut  under 
Pipilo. — 2t.  A  bird  of  Swainson's  subfamily 
Fringillitue. 

ground-fir  (ground'fer),  n.  Same  as  ground- 
pine,  2. 

ground-fish  (ground'fish),  n.  A  fish  which  swims 
at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  and  must  be  fished 
for  there.  Among  ground-fish  are  the  cod, 
hake,  haddock,  cusk,  ling,  fiounder,  and  hali- 
but. 

ground-game  (ground'gam),  n.  Hares,  rabbits, 
and  other  running  game,  as  distinguished  from 
flying  game,  as  pheasants,  grouse,  partridges, 
etc. 

ground-gru  (^round'gro),  re.  [<  ground^  +  *gru, 
of  obscure  origin.]  Same  as  grovmdAce.  Imp. 
Diet. 

ground-gudgeon  (ground'guj'''on),  n.  Same  as 
groundling,  2  (a).     [Local,  Eng.] 

ground-helet,  «.  A  species  of  speedwell,  Vero- 
nica officinalis. 

ground-hemlock  (ground'hem'-'lok),  n.  A  creep- 
ing variety  of  the  common  yew,  Taaus  baccata, 
found  in  the  United  States. 

ground-hog  (ground'hog),  n.  1.  The  Ameri- 
can marmot,  Arctomys  monax,  more  commonly 
called  woodchucJc.  See  cut  under  Arctorm/s. — 2. 
The  aardvark  or  ant-eater  of  Africa,  Oryctero- 
pus  capensis.  Also  called  ground-pig  and  earth- 
hog.  See  cut  under  aardvark. —  3.  One  of  the 
fat  white  grubs  or  larvse  of  some  beetles,  as 
the  June-bug  or  the  May-beetle.  Also  called 
white-grub.  [Local,  TJ.  S.]  —4.  A  Madagascan 
insectivorous  mammal  of  the  family  CenteUd<B, 

as  the  Centetes  ecaudatus Ground-liog  day.  See 

woodchuck  day,  under  woodchuck. 

ground-hold  (ground'hold),  n.  Naut.,  tackle 
for  holding  on  to  the  ground;  anchors  collec- 
tively; also,  anchorage. 

Like  as  a  ship  with  dreadfull  storme  long  tost, 
Having  spent  all  her  mastes  and  her  ground-hold. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VL  iv.  1. 

ground-hornbill(ground'h6m''bil),M.  An  Afri- 
can bird  of  the  family  Bucerotidce,  the  Bucorvus 
abyssinicus. 

ground-ice  (ground'is),  n.  Ice  formed  at  the 
bottom  of  a  river  or  other  body  of  water,  be- 
fore ice  begins  to  appear  on  the  surface.  Also 
called  anchor-ice. 

There  are  certain  conditions  under  which  ice  may  be 
actually  formed  at  the  bottom  of  a  stream.  .  .  .  This  for- 
mation of  ground-ice  is  occasionally  seen  in  parts  of  the 
Thames.  Huxley,  Physiography,  p.  152. 

grounding  (groun'ding),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of 
ground^  «.]  1.  The  background  of  any  de- 
sign, as  in  embroidery,  especially  when  itself 
made  of  needlework.— 2.  The  act  of  putting 
in  or  preparing  such  a  background.— 3.  Alu- 
mina and  oil  applied  to  waU-paper  which  is 
to  be  satin-finished. —  4.  In  ceram.,  same  as 
groundAaying. —  5.  In  marble-working,  t^6  oper- 
ation of  smoothing  the  surface  of  the  marble 
with  a  succession  of  fine  emeries. 
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FiftlUy,  snake-stone  is  used,  and  the  last  finishes  what 
is  called  the  grounding  [of  mai'ble  ornaments]. 

0.  Byrne,  Artisan's  Handbook,  p.  379. 

ground-ivy  (ground'!  'vi),  n.  AEuropean plant, 
Xepeta  Glechoma  {Gleclioma  hederacea),  natural 
order  Ldbiatce,  abundant  in  Great  Britain,  and 
naturalized  in  the  United  States.  It  has  opposite 
crenate  leaves  and  whorls  of  purple  labiate  flowers,  which 
appear  in  spring.  It  was  formerly  held  in  much  repute  for 
its  supposed  tonic  properties,  and  an  herb-tea  was  made 
from  it.    SeeaXehoof. 

ground-joint  (ground' joint),  n.  In  mack.,  a 
kind  of  joint  iii  wMch  the  surfaces  to  be  fitted 
are  previously  covered  with  fine  emery  and  oil 
in  the  case  of  metal,  or  fine  sand  and  water  in 
the  case  of  glass,  and  rubbed  together. 

ground-joist  (ground'joist),  n.  In  arch.,  one 
of  the  joists  which  rest  upon  sleepers  laid  on 
the  ground,  or  on  bricks,  prop-stones,  or  dwarf 
walls,  used  in  basements  or  ground  floors. 

ground-keeper  (ground'ke"per),  n.  A  bird,  as 
a  woodcock,  that  hugs  the  ground  closely. 

These  very  quick  little  fellows  [woodcock]  are  old  male 
ground-keepers.  G.  Trumbull,  Bird  I^ames,  p.  154. 

ground-layer  (ground'la'er),  ».  If.  One  who 
lays  the  groundwork  or  foundation. 

He  was  the  groimd-layer  of  the  other  peace. 

Stow,  an.  1603. 

2.  In  ceraro.,  a  person  who  lays  grounds.  See 
hossing,  1.  Tl^eground-layersgenerally workwithsome 
form  of  respirator  to  prevent  the  inhalation  of  the  color- 
dust. 

ground-laying  (ground'la'''ing),  n.  Irr  ceram., 
the  first  process  in  decorating  by  means  of 
enameled  color.  It  consists  in  laying  a  coat  of  boiled 
oil  upon  the  biscuit,  and  then  leveling  or  bossing  it  (see 
bossing,  1) ;  the  color  is  then  dusted  on;  and  adheres  to  the 
oil.  If  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  white  panel  or  medaUion, 
that  part  of  the  piece  is  covered  previously  with  an  ap- 
plication, called  a  stencil,  which  prevents  the  oil  from  ad- 
hering to  the  surface.  Also  called  grounding. 
In  fine  enamelling,  ground-laying  is  the  first  process. 
C.  T.  Dams,  Bricks  and  Tiles,  p.  89. 

groundless  (ground'les),  a.  [<  ME.  groundles, 
<  AS.  grundleds,  bottomless,  boundless  (=  D. 
grondeloos  =  G-.  grundlos,  bottomless,  =  Icel. 
grunnlauss,  boundless,  =  Sw.  Dan.  grimdlos, 
baseless),  <  grund,  bottom,  ground,  +  -leds, 
-less.]  Without  ground  or  foundation;  espe- 
cially, having  no  adequate  cause  or  reason ;  not 
authorized;  baseless. 

How  groundless  that  reproach  is  which  is  cast  upon  them 
of  being  averse  to  our  national  worship  !  Freeholder. 

My  groundless  Fears,  my  painful  Cares,  no  more  shall 
yex  thee.  Steele,  Conscious  Lovers,  v.  1. 

groundlessly  (ground'les-li),  adv.  In  a  ground- 
less manner ;  without  adequate  reason  or  cause ; 
without  authority  or  support. 

Their  title  [friends  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Press]  grtywnd- 
lessly  insinuated  that  the  freedom  of  the  Press  had  lately 
suffered,  or  was  now  threatened  with  some  violation. 

Burke,  Conduct  of  the  Minority. 

groundlessness  (ground'les-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  groujidless. 

The  error  will  lye,  not  in  the  groundlessness  of  the  dis- 
tinction, but  the  erroneousness  of  the  application. 

Boyle,  Works,  V.  549. 

ground-line  (ground'lin),  ».  Inpersp.,  the  line 
of  intersection  of  the  horizontal  and  the  verti- 
cal planes  of  projection. 

groundling  (ground'ling),  n.  and  a.  [<  ground^ 
+ -ling'^.^    I.  n.  1.  That  which  lives  upon  the 

f round;  a  terrestrial  animal. — 3.  A  fish,  which 
abitually  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  water. 
Specifically — (a)  The  spiny  loach,  Cotitis  tcenia.  Also 
ground-bait,  ground-gudgeon.  (6)  The  black  goby,  OoWus 
niger.   Also  grundel. 

3.  The  ring-plover,  JEgialites  hiaticula.  [Lan- 
cashire, Eng.] — 4.  Tormerly,  a  spectator  who 
stood  in  the  pit  of  a  theater,  which  was  liter- 
ally on  the  ground,  having  neither  floor  nor 
benches. 

0,  it  offends  me  to  the  soul  to  hear  a  robustious  peri- 
wig-pated  fellow  tear  a  passion  to  tatters,  to  very  rags,  to 
split  the  ears  of  the  groundlings.      Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii  2. 

5.  Hence,  allusively,  one  of  the  common  herd ; 
in  the  plural,  the  vulgar. 

For  we  are  born  three  stories  high:  no  base  ones. 
None  of  your  groundlings,  master. 

Fletcher  (and  another  ^),  Prophetess,  i.  3. 
The  charge  of  embezzlement  and  wholesale  speculation 
in  public  lands,  of  immense  wealth  and  limitless  cor- 
ruption, were  probably  harmless ;  they  affected  only  the 
groundlings.  E.  Adame,  Albert  Gallatin,  p.  438. 

II.  a.  Of  a  base  or  groveling  nature.   [Rare.] 

Let  that  domicile  [the  stocks]  for  groundling  rogues  and 
earth-kissing  varlets  envy  thy  preferment. 

Lami,  Elia,  p.  362. 

ground-liverwort  (ground'liv"er-wert),  n.  A 
lichen,  Peltigera  canina,  which  grows  on  the 
ground  and  bears  some  resemblance  to  the 
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thalloid  liverworts,  as  Marchantia.  Also  called 
dog-lichen. 

ground-Uzard  (ground 'liz"ard),  n.  1.  The 
small  Jamaican  lizard  Amew'a  dorsalis. — 2.  A 
common  harmless  skink  of  the  southern  United 
States,  Oligosoma  laterale.  it  is  of  a  chestnut  color, 
with  a  black  lateral  band  edged  with  white,  yellowish 
belly,  and  bluish  under  the  tail,  of  slender  form,  and  about 
5  inches  long. 

groundlyt  (ground'U),  adv.  [Early  mod.  E. 
also  groundely,  growndlie;  <  ground^  +  -'^^J 
As  to  the  basis  or  foundation;  with  regard  to 
fundamentals  or  essentials ;  in  principles ;  sol- 
idly; not  superficially ;  carefully. 

And  the  more  groundly  it  is  searched,  the  precioser 
thynges  are  found  in  it.  Tyndale,  Works,  p.  39. 

A  man  growndlie  learned. 

Ascham,  The  Scholemaster,  p.  114. 
.  Alter  ye  had  read  and  groundely  pondered  the  contentes 
of  my  letters  than  to  you  addressed.    State  Papers,  i.  62. 

ground-mail  (ground'mal),  n.  Duty  paid  for 
the  right  of  having  a  corpse  interred  in  a 
churchyard.     [Scotch.] 

"Reasonable  charges?"  said  the  sexton;  "ou,  there's 
grwnd-mail,  and  bell-siller  (though  the  bell's  broken  nae 
doubtX  and  the  kist,  and  my  day's  wark,  and  my  bit  fee, 
and  some  brandy  and  yiU  to  the  drigie." 

Scott,  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  xxiv. 

ground-mass  (ground'mas),  n.  In  lithol.,  the 
compact  or  finely  granular  part  of  the  rock, 
through  which  the  more  or  less  distinctly  recog- 
nizable crystals  are  disseminated,  and  which  is 
sometimes  called  the  magma  or  hase.  Examined 
with  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  the  ground-mass  may  be 
found  to  be  entirely  glassy,  or  it  may  be  made  up  of  the 
various  products  of  devitrification,  more  or  less  completely 
developed  according  to  the  stage  reached  in  this  process. 
ground-mold  (ground'mold),  n.  In  dvil  engin., 
a  templet  or  fipame  by  which  the  surface  of  the 
ground  is  brought  to  a  required  form,  as  in  ter- 
racing or  embanking.  E.  M.  Knight. 
ground-nest  (ground'nest),  n.  A  nest  made  on 
the  ground. 

The  herald  lark 
Left  his  grownd-nest,  high  towering  to  descry 
The  morn's  approach,  and  greet  her  with  his  song. 

XUton,  P.  £.,  ii.  280. 

ground-net  (ground'net),  n.  A  trawl-net  or 
drag-net ;  a  trammel. 

ground-nicbe  (ground'nioh),  n.  In  arch.,  a 
niche  whose  base  or  seat  is  on  a  level  with  the 
ground  or  floor. 

groundnut  (groxmd'nut),  n.  1.  The  ground- 
pea  or  peanut,  the  pod  of  Arachis  hypogcea. 
See  Arachis. 

Groundnut  oil  is  an  excellent  edible  oil,  largely  used  as 
a  substitute  for  olive  oU.  Encye.  Brit.,  XVII.  746. 

3.  The  earthnut,  the  tuberous  root  of  Bunium 
flexuosum,  an  umbelliferous  plant  of  Europe. 
— 3.  The  Apios  tuberosa  of  the  United  States,  a 
leguminous  climber  with  small  tuberous  roots. 
— Bambarra  groundnut,  the  pod  of  Voandzeia  rubter- 
ranea,  resemhhng  the  peanut. —  Dwarf  groundnut,  the 
dwarf  ginseng,  AraXia  tri^folia,  which  has  a  round  tuberous 
root. 
ground-oakt  (ground'ok),  n.    A  sapling  of  oak. 

Then  Bobin  Hood  stept  to  a  thicket  of  trees. 

And  chose  him  a  staff  of  ground  oak. 
BxMn  Hood  amd  Little  John  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  218). 

ground-parrakeet  (ground'par-a-ket'''),  n.  A 
parrakeet  of  the  genus  Pezoportis  or  of  the  ge- 
nus Geopaittacms. 

ground-pea  (ground 'pe),  n.  The  peanut. 
Sportsman's  Gazetteer. 

ground-pearl  (ground'p&rl),  n.  A  scale-insect 
of  the  Bahamas,  Margarodes  formicarvm,  living 
under  ground  and  acquiring  a  calcareous  sheU- 
like  covering,  somewhat  like  that  of  amoUusk. 
It  is  used  for  making  necklaces  by  the  natives, 
whence  the  name. 

ground-pig  (ground'pig),  m.  1.  SameasgirosMMi- 
hog,  2. —  2.  Same  as  ground-rat. 

ground-pigeon  (ground'pij'''an),  ».  Same  as 
ground-dove  (&). 

ground-pine  (groimd'pin),  n.  1.  A  tufted, 
spreading  herbaceous  plant  of  the  genus  Jjuga 
{A.  Chamcepiiys),  natural  oriei  Laiiatce,  former- 
ly classed  among  the  germanders,  and  said  to 
be  called  j)me  from  its  resinous  smell. — 3.  One 
of  several  species  of  Lycopodium,  or  club-moss, 
especially  X.  clavatum,  the  common  club-moss,  a 
long  creeping  evergreen  plant  found  in  healthy 
pastures  and  dry  woods  in  Great  Britain  and 
North  America.  It  is  also  oaUed  running-pine  and 
ground-fir.  Another  species  is  L.  dendroideum,  a  graceful 
tree-shaped  evergreen  plant,  about  8  inches  high,  grow- 
ing in  moist  woods  in  North  America. 

ground-plan  (ground'plan),  n.  1.  In  arch.,  the 
representation  of  the  divisions  of  a  building 
at  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  ground; 
commonly,  the  plan  of  the  lowest  story  above 
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the  cellar,  though  this  is  usually  raised  ahovo 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  Also  ground-plot. 
Hence  —  2.  A  first,  general,  or  fundamental 
plan  of  any  kind. 

ground-plane  (^ound'plan),  n.  The  horizon- 
tal plane  of  projection  in  perspective  drawing. 

ground-plate  (ground'plat),  n.  1.  In  building, 
the  lowest  horizontal  timber  of  a  frame,  which 
receives  the  other  timbers  of  a  wooden  erec- 
tion; the  groundsUl. —  3.  In  railway  engin.,  a 
bed-plate  used  under  sleepers  or  ties  in  some 
kinds  of  ground.  M.  H.  Knight. —  3.  An  earth- 
plate  or  piece  of  metal  sunk  in  the  ground 
to  form  the  connection  "to  earth"  from  a  tel- 
egraph-wire. Gas-  or  water-mains  are  often 
made  to  serve  as  ground-plates. 

ground-plot  (ground'plot),  n.  X.  The  ground 
on  which  a  building  is  placed. 

Where  canst  thou  find  any  smaU  ground-plot  for  hope 
to  dweU  upon?  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  ii. 

3.  Same  as  ground-plan,  1. 

Men  skilled  in  architecture  might  do  what  we  did  not 
attempt ;  they  might  probably  form  an  exact  ground-plot 
of  this  venerable  edifice.  Johnson,  Jour,  to  Western  iSes. 

ground-plum  (ground'plnm),  n.  A  leguminous 
plant,  Astragalus  caryocarpus,  found  in  the  up- 
per valley  of  the  Mississippi.  Its  thick  corky 
pods  resemble  a  plum  in  shape  and  size. 

ground-rat  (ground'rat),  n.  An  African  rodent 
of  the  genus  Aulacodus,  A.  swinderianus.  Also 
called  ground-pig.    See  cut  under  Aulacodus. 

ground-rent  (ground 'rent),  n.  The  rent  at 
which  land  is  let  for  buildiiig  purposes,  it  is  a 
common  practice  of  owners  of  land  m  large  cities  who 
wish  a  permanent  fixed  income  without  care  of  buildings 
and  frequent  changes  of  tenants  to  let  vacant  land  on  long 
leases,  with  covenants  for  renewal,  and  with  stipulations 
that  the  lessee  shall  build,  and  may  remove  the  building 
before  the  end  of  the  term,  or  shaU  aUow  the  lessor  to  take 
it  at  an  appraisal. 

In  countiy  houses,  at  a  distance  from  any  great  town, 
where  there  is  plenty  of  ground  to  choose  upon,  the  ground- 
rent  is  scarce  any  thing. 

Adam  Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations,  v.  2. 

ground-robin  (ground'rob''''in),  n.  Same  as  che- 
wink. 

ground-roller  (ground'r6''ler),  n.  One  of  the 
Brachypteraeiince,  a  group  of  rollers  of  the  fam- 
ily Coraciidw,  peculiar  to  Madagascar:  so  called 
from  their  terrestrial  habits. 

ground-roomt  (ground'rom),  n.    A  room  on  the 
ground  floor.    Nares. 
The  innkeeper  introduced  him  into  a  ground  room,  ex- 

Sressing  a  great  deale  of  joy  in  so  lucUly  meeting  with 
is  old  friend.  Qreai  BrUarti  Honyambe  (1712),  MS. 

ground-rope  (groxmd'rop),'  n.  The  rope  along 
the  bottom  of  a  trawl-net. 

ground-scraper  (ground 'skra''' per),  n.  The 
South  African  ground-thrush,  Geodehla  Ktsit- 
sirupa,  formerly  called  Turdus  sirepitans.  Sir 
Andrew  Smith. 

ground-scratcher  (ground 'skrach'^er),  n.  In 
Blyth's  system  (1849),  specifically,  one  of  the 
Basores  or  gallinaceous  birds. 

ground-sea  (ground'se),  n.  A  swell  of  the  sea 
occurring  in  a  calm,  and  with  no  other  indicar 
tion  of  a  previous  gale .  The  sea  rises  in  huge  billows 
and  dashes  against  the  shore  with  a  loud  rofuing.  The 
swell  is  probably  due  to  the  gales  called  "northers,"  which 
suddenly  rise  and  rage  from  off  the  capes  of  Virginia  round 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  it  is  also  doubtless  sometuuee 
caused  by  distant  earthquakes. 

groundsel^  (ground '  sel),  n.  [Formerly  also 
groundswell,  groundeswell;  Se.  dial,  grundie- 
swalVy,  grundieswallow,  and  even  grinnmg-swal- 
low;  early  mod.  E.  also  groneawell,  greneswel 
(Levins,  1570);  <  ME.  grundeswilie,  grimde- 
swulie,  <  AS.  grundeswelge,  -swelige,  -swylipe, 
appar.  meaning  'ground-swallower,'  alludmg 
to  its  abundant  growth,  as  if  <  grund,  ground, 
+  swelgan,  swallow,  but  really  a  perversion  of 
earlier  gimdeswilge,  in  earliest  form  gundae- 
swelgae,  Ut.  'pus-swallower,'  <  gund,  pus,  -I- 
swelgan,  swallow:  see  groundX  and  swallow^.'] 
The  Senecio  vulgaris,  an  annual  European  weed 
belonging  to  the  Compositce,  adventitious  in  the 
northeastern  United  States,  it  is  emoUient  and 
slightly  acrid,  and  is  used  as  a  domestic  remedy  for  vari- 
ous ailments.  The  name  is  sometimes  appUed  generally 
to  species  of  the  genus  Senecio. 

groundsel^,  n.    See  groundsill. 

groundsel-tree  (ground'sel-tre),  n.  The  Bac- 
charis  halimifolia,  a  maritime  shrub  of  the 
United  States,  a  composite  with  leaves  some- 
what resemblmg  those  of  the  groundsel.  It  is 
sometimes  cultivated  for  ornament.  See  out 
under  Baccharis. 

ground-shark  (ground'shark),  n.  The  sleeper- 
shark  or  gurry-shark,  Somniosus  microcephalus. 

groundsill,  CToundseP  (giound'sa,  -sel),  n. 
[Early  mod.  E.  also  groundsyll,  grunsel,  groun- 


groundsill 

sayle,  etc.;  <  ground^  +  sin.-\  1.  The  timber 
of  a  building  which  lies  next  to  the  ground; 
the  ground-plate ;  the  sill. 

They  flret  Tndermined  the  groundsais,  they  beate  downe 
the  walles,  they  TnBoored  the  loftes,  they  vntiled  it  and 
pulled  downe  the  roofe. 

PutteTiham,  Art  of  Eng.  Poesie,  p.  186. 
Will  ye  build  up  rotten  battlements 
On  such  fair  ground^eU  ? 

Middleton  and  Rowley,  World  Tost  at  Tennis. 
In  his  own  temple,  on  the  grunsel  edge, 
Where  he  fell  flatj  and  shamed  his  worshippers. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  460. 
I  saw  him  then  with  huge,  tempestuous  sway 
He  dasht  and  broke  'em  on  the  grundsU  edge. 

AddisoTi,  .^neid,  iii. 
2.  In  mining,  the  bottom  piece  of  a  wooden 
gallery-frame. 

ground-sloth  (ground'sloth),  n.  An  extinct 
terrestrial  edentate  mammal  of  a  group  repre- 
sented by  the  megatherium  and  its  allies,  from 
some  member  of  which  the  modem  arboreal 
sloths  are  supposed  to  be  descended ;  one  of  the 
family  Megatheriiclm  in  a  broad  sense. 

ground-sluice  (ground'sWs),  n.    See  sluice. 

ground-snake  (ground'snak),  n.  1.  A  worm- 
snake  ;  any  small  serpent  of  the  genus  Carpho- 
pliiops,  a  few  inches  long,  as  C.  amcenus,  C.  ver- 
mis, or  C.  helenm.  [U.  8.] — 2.  A  snake  of  the 
family  Coronellicke,  Coronella  auatralis.  [Aus- 
tralia.] 

groundsopt,  groundsopet,  n.  [Early  mod.  E. 
groundesoppe,  <  ME.  growndesope,  grundsope, 
<  AS.  grundsopa  (=  D.  grondsop,  grondsap  = 
MHG.  grmntsophe,  G.  grundsuppe),  dregs,  lees, 
grounds,  <  grand,  ground,  -I-  *sopa,  *soppa,  sop : 
se'e  ground''-  and  sop,  n.  ]  Dregs ;  lees ;  grounds. 
FaUgrave. 

ground-sparrow  (ground' spar"o),  n.  Aground- 
bird  ;  one  of  several  small  grayish  and  spotted 
or  streaked  sparrows  which  nest  on  and  usually 
keep  near  the  ground,  as  the  savanna-sparrow 
and  the  grass-finch,  bay-winged  bunting,  or  ves- 
per-bird.    [New  Eng.] 

ground-squirrel  (ground'skwur"el),  n.  1.  A 
terrestrial  squirrel-like  rodent,  as  one  of  the 
genera  Spermophilus  and  Tamias:  especially 
applied  in  the  United  States  to  species  of  the 
latter  genus,  as  Tamias  sti'iatus,  the  hackee  or 
chipmunk.  In  the  United  States,  where  there  are  more 
kinds  of  ground-squirrel  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world,  those  of  the  genus  SpermophUus  are  mostly  called 
gophers,  by  confusion  with  the  entirely  different  animals 
of  the  genera  Geomys  and  Thomomys.  See  chipmunk, 
gopher,  and  spermophile. 

2.  An  African  squirrel  of  the  genus  Xerus. 
Sclater. 

ground-starling  (ground 'star" ling),  n.  An 
American  meadow-lark;  a  bird  of  the  family 
Icteridw  and  subfamily  Sturnellinm,  as  Sturnella 
magna  or  Trupialis  militaris. 

ground-strake  (ground'strak),  n.  Same  as  gar- 
board-strdke. 

groundswellti  »•  An  obsolete  variant  of  ground- 
sen. 

ground-swell  (ground's  wel),  n.  A  broad,  deep 
swell  or  rolling  of  the  sea,  occasioned  by  a  dis- 
tant storm  or  heavy  gale,  and  sometimes  also 
by  distant  seismic  disturbances:  sometimes 
used  figuratively  of  a  rolling  surface  of  coun- 
try, and  also  of  a  rising  wave  of  sound  or  of 
emotion. 

Qroundswells  are  rapidly  transmitted  through  the  wa- 
ter, sometimes  to  great  distances,  and  even  in  direct  op- 
position to  the  wind,  until  they  break  against  a  shore,  or 
gradually  subside  in  consequence  of  the  friction  of  the 
water.  Brande  and  Cox, 

The  vessel  leaned  over  from  the  damp  night-breeze,  and 
rolled  with  the  heavy  gromtd-eweU. 

R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast,  p.  4. 

ground-table  (ground'ta"bl), «.  In  arch.,  same 
as  earth-table. 

ground-tackle  (ground 'tak"l),  «.  Naut,  a 
general  term  for  the  anchors,  cables,  warps, 
springs,  etc.,  used  for  securing  a  vessel  at 
anchor. 

ground-thrusll  (ground'thrash),  ».  1.  A  bird 
of  the  genus  Cinclosoma. — 2.  A  thrush  of  the 
genus  Geoeichla.  No  American  thrushes  have  been 
placed  in  this  genus,  except  by  Seebohm,  who  refers  to  it 
the  varied  thrush  or  Oregon  robin,  as  G.  ruema;  the  Alas- 
kan ground-thrush,  a  bird  usually  called  Turdue  ncevius 
or  Hesperocichia  ncema;  and  a  Mexican  form,  the  Turdm 
pinieola  of  Sclater.  A  few  of  the  ground-thrushes  pre- 
sent the  anomaly  of  14  tail-feathers,  as  G.  varm,  form- 
ing with  most  authors  the  type  o(  another  genus,  Oreo- 
eincla.  Other  differences  among  the  species  have  also  been 
recognized  as  generic,  whence  the  names  Zoothera,  Tur- 
dulus  Cichlopasser,  Chanuetylas,  and  Psophocichla,  the 
type-species  of  which  genera  are  respectively  G.  mrni- 
ticola  G.  wardi,  G.  terrestris,  G.  compaonota,  and  G.  sirnen- 
gis  The  G.  or  Oreocincld  varia  is  White's  ground-thrush  of 
Siberia  China,  Japan,  and  southward  to  the  Philippines; 
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it  has  also  been  found  as  a  straggler  in  Europe.  Nearly 
related  to  this  are  G.  hanm  and  O.  hanfleldi,  respectively 
UieI"ormosanandthe Javan  ground-thrush.  G.dav,ma,th& 
Dauma  thiush  of  Latham,  is  found  In  the  Himalayas  and 
southward  in  India ;  G.  lumdata  is  South  Australian  ;  G. 
heinei  is  North  Australian ;  G.  rtuKrorhyncha  is  Tasmanian ; 
O.  nUgiriensii  is  confined  to  themountaius  of  southwestern 
India ;  G.  papueTms  inhabits  New  Guinea ;  G.  imtricata 
IS  Ceylonese ;  O.  moUissima  and  G.  diaoni  are  Himalayan 
and  Indian.  6.  monticola,  O.  marginata,  and  O.  andro- 
medm  form  a  group  of  saw-biUed  ground-thrushes(ZodtAe- 
ra)  of  the  Himalayas,  India,  Java,  etc.  Among  African 
forms  are  G.  princei  of  Guinea,  G.  compsonota  of  the  Ga- 
boon (type  of  Chamcetylas),  G.  bivUtata  of  the  Gold  Coast, 
G.  gumeyi  and  6.  guttata  of  Natal,  O.  erossleyi  of  the 
Cameroons,  and  G.  piagii  of  the  Uganda  country.  The 
Abyssinian  ground-thrush  is  G.  simengis,  which  with  the 
South  African  G.  Htsitsirupa  (formerly  called  Turdus 
strepitans)  represents  a  division  of  the  genus  called  Pso- 
phocichla. The  Macassar  ground- thrush  is  6.  erythronota 
of  Celebes.  O.  interpret,  figured  by  Temminck  in  1828  as 
Turdus  interpres,  is  supposed  to  be  the  type  of  Geodchla; 
it  is  found  in  Java,  Sumatra,  and  Lombok.  The  spotted 
ground-thrush  is  G.  spiloptera  of  Ceylon ;  G.  peroni  in- 
habits Timor.  G.  cyanotus  is  the  white-throated  ground- 
thrush  of  central  and  southern  India.  G.  eitrina  is  a  bird 
long  known  as  the  orange-headed  thrush  (Latham),  in- 
habiting the  Himalayas  from  NepW  to  Assam,  and  mi- 
grating southward  in  India,  and  even  to  Ceylon.  G.  iii- 
becula  is  confined  to  Java ;  G.  andamensis  inhabits  the 
Andaman  islands ;  G.  alhogularis,  the  Nicobars ;  G.  inno- 
tata  is  the  Malay  ground-thrush ;  G.  wardi  is  the  pied 
ground-thrush  of  India  (type  of  Turdulus).  O.  sibirica  is 
a  species  known  to  the  early  writers  as  the  white-browed 
thrush  (Turdus  sibiricus  or  T.  auroreus),  of  wide  distri- 
bution in  Asia  and  neighboring  islands.  An  isolated 
form  is  Kittlitz's  ground- thrush,  G.  terrestris,  of  the  Bonin 
islands,  forming  the  type  of  the  genus  Cichlopasser. 
3.  pi.  The  old-world  ant-tiirushes ;  the  pittas 
or  PittidcB. 
groundwallf,  n.  [<  ME.  groundwalle,  grounde- 
walle,  grundwalle,  grimdmal,  <  AS.  grundweal 
(=  MHG.  gruntwal  =  Sw.  grundvdl  =  Dan. 
grundvold),  a  foundation,  <  grund,  ground,  -1- 
weall,  wall.]  A  wall  as  f oimdation ;  a  founda- 
tion. 


Bot  for-thi  that  na  were  may  stand, 
Witouten  grundwalle  to  be  lastand. 
MS.  Cott.  Vespas.,  A.  iii.  f.  3. 
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groundways  (ground'waz),  n.  pi.  In  ship- 
building,  a  substantial  foundation  of  wood  or 
stone  for  the  blocks  on  which  a  vessel  is  built. 

ground- wheel  (ground'hwel),  n.  Any  wheel  in 
a  harvester,  grain-drill,  or  other  machine  that, 
while  it  assists  to  support  the  machine,  imparts 
motion  to  the  other  parts  of  the  machine,  as  to 
the  cutters,  feeders,  etc. 

groundwork  (ground'werk),  n.  That  which 
forms  the  foundation  of  something;  the  foun- 
dation or  basis ;  the  fundamental  part,  princi- 
ple, or  motive :  used  of  both  material  and  im- 
material things. 

Behold,  how  tottering  are  your  high-built  stories 
Of  earth;  whereon  you  trust  the  ground-work  of  your 
glories.  Quarles,  Emblems,  i.  Q. 

The  morals  is  the  first  business  of  the  poet^  as  being  the 
groundwork  of  his  instruction,  Dryden. 

Treacle  and  sugar  are  the  groundwork  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  all  kinds  of  sweet-stuff :  hard-bake,  almond  toffy, 
black  balls,  etc. 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  the  London  Poor,  I.  215. 

groupi  (grop),  n.  [=  D.  groep  =  Gt.  Dan.  gruppe 
=  Sw.  grupp,  <  F.  groupe,  <  It.  gruppo,  groppo, 
a  knot,  heap,  group,  bag  (of  money),  =  Sp.  gru- 
po,  gm-upo,  a  knot,  cluster,  group;  prob.  an- 
other form  of  the  word  which  appears  in  P. 
croupe,  the  croup  or  crupper  of  a  horse,  orig.  a 
'  bunen,'from  the  LG.  or  Seand.  form  of  E.  crop, 
the  top  of  a  plant,  etc. :  see  crop  and  croup^.'] 

1 .  An  assemblage  of  persons  or  ttiings ;  a  num- 
ber of  persons  or  things  gathered  together  with 
or  without  regular  interconnection  or  arrange- 
ment; a  cluster. 

In  groups  they  stream'd  away. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  Conclusion. 
We  may  consider  as  a  group  those  molecules  which  at 
a  given  instant  lie  within  a  given  region  of  space. 

H.  W.  Watson,  Kinetic  Theory  of  Gases,  Int.,  p.  vi. 

The  Arab  kindred  group  or  hayy,  as  we  know  it,  was  a 
political  and  social  unity,  so  far  as  there  was  any  unity  in 
that  very  loosely  organized  state  of  society, 

W.  R.  Smith,  Kinship  and  Marriage,  p.  36. 

It  is  impossible  thoroughly  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  any 
group  of  facts,  in  any  department  of  study,  until  we  have 
duly  compared  them  with  allied  groups  of  facts, 

J.  Fiske,  Amer.  Pol.  Ideas,  p.  6. 

2.  In  the  fine  arts,  an  assemblage  of  figures 
which  have  some  relation  to  one  another  and 
to  the  general  design ;  a  combination  of  several 
figures  forming  a  harmonious  whole. 

The  famous  group  of  figures  which  represent  the  two 
brothers  binding  Dirce  to  the  horns  of  a  mad  bull. 

Addison. 

We  would  particularly  draw  attention  to  the  group  which 

was  formerly  thought  to  represent  Enrytion  and  Deida- 

meia,  but  is  now  identified  with  the  group  of  a  Centaur 

carrying  off  a  virgin  described  by  Pausanias. 

C.  T.  Newton,  Art  and  Archseol.,  p.  362. 
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3.  In  scientific  classifications,  a  number  of  in- 
dividual things  or  persons  related  in  some  defi- 
nite or  classincatory  way. 

The  progress  of  science  is  the  successive  ascertainment 

of  invariants,  the  exact  quantitative  determination  of 

groups.    Every  clearly  defined  phenomenon,  every  law  of 

phenomena,  is  the  establishment  of  an  invariant  group. 

0.  H.  Lewes,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  II.  il.  §  107. 

The  fact  lately  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  Konig  and 
Dieterici,  that  those  that  are  bom  color-blind  faU  natu- 
raUy  into  two  great  groups,  the  red  and  green  blind. 

Amer.  Jour.  Psychol.,  I.  311. 

Specifically — (a)  In  zoiil.,  any  assemblage  or  cla^sificato- 
ry  division  of  animals  below  the  kingdom  and  above  the 
species:  generally  said  of  intermediate  or  not  regularly 
recognized  divisions,  or  by  way  of  non-committal  to  the 
exact  taxonomic  value  of  the  division  thus  indicated,  (b) 
In  geol.,  a  division  in  the  geological  sequence  or  classifl-  ' 
cation  of  the  stratified  fossilif  erous  rocks  inferior  in  value 
to  a  system  or  series.    See  system. 

4.  In  music :  (a)  A  short  rapid  figure  or  divi- 
sion, especially  when  sung  to  a  single  syllable. 
(6)  A  section  of  an  orchestra,  comprising  the 
instruments  of  the  same  class:  as,  the  wood-wind 
group. — 5.  In  math.,  a  set  of  substitutions  (or 
other  operations)  such  that  every  product  of 
operations  of  the  set  itself  belongs  to  the  set;  a 
system  of  conjugate  substitutions ;  a  set  of  per- 
mutations resulting  from  performing  all  the 
substitutions  of  a  conjugate  system  upon  a 
series  of  elements ;  a  set  of  functions  produced 
by  the  n  operations  of  a  group  of  operations 
from  n  independent  functions,  called  the  fun- 
damental system  of  the  group.  The  order  or  de- 
gree of  a  group  is  the  number  of  substitutions  it  contains ; 
its  index  is  this  number  divided  into  the  whole  number 
of  permutations  of  the  elements  of  the  substitutions. — 
Abellan  group,  in  Tnuth.,  an  orthogonal  group  whose 
substitutions  transform  the  function 

into  itself,  except  for  a  constant  factor. — Alternating 
group,  a  group  of  alternating  numbers. — Antipotentl^ 
group,  in  math.,  a  group  each  of  whose  substitutions  is 
formed  from  a  given  group  of  substitutions,  si,  s^  sq,  84, 
etc.,  as  follows :  Beginning  with  any  one  of  these  substi- 
tutions, t,  we  find  a  cycle  of  substitutions  Sa,  sa,  Sy,  etc., 
such  that 


t  = 


=,  etc.. 


and  then  each  of  the  cycUc  substitutions  (a,  p,  y,  etc.)  is 
a  substitution  of  the  antlpotential  group, — Associate 
groups,  in  math.,  groups  of  associate  substitutions. — 
Cambrian  ^oup.  See  Cambrian.— Cbemung  group, 
the  name  given  by  the  geologists  of  the  NewTbrk  sur- 
vey to  certain  rocks  of  Devonian  age  largely  developed 
in  Chemung  county  and  other  southern  counties  of  New 
York;  and  further  south  through  the  Appalachian  region. 
They  are  chiefly  sandstones  and  coarse  shales,  and  the 
series  has  a  thickness  of  from  1,000  to  1,500  feet  in  New 

York,  and  a  still  greater  in  Pennsylvania Cincinnati 

group.  See  Hudson  River  group. —  Clinton  group,  the 
name  given  by  the  New  York  geologists  to  that  part  of  the 
Upper  Silurian  series  which  lies  between  the  Medina  sand- 
stone and  the  Niagara  group.  The  rock  is  chiefly  an  ar- 
gillaceous sandstone,  much  of  which  is  quite  hard,  and  di- 
vided into  layers  having  a  peculiar  wavy  or  knobby  surtace. 
The  name  is  given  with  reference  to  the  town  of  Clinton  in 
Oneida  county.  New  York.  This  group  is  of  special  interest 
from  the  occurrence  in  it  of  important  deposits  of  iron  ore. 
See  Clinton  ore,  under  ore. — Commutative  groups,  in 
math.,  two  groups  such  that  the  product  of  two  substitu- 
tions belonging  to  one  and  the  other  is  independent  of  the 
order  of  the  factors.— Composite  group,  in  math.,  one 
which  contains  a  self -conjugate  subgroup  other  than  the 
group  itself  and  unity.— Congruence  group  of  the 
oth  degree,  in  math.,  one  which  consists  of  all  substitu- 
tions (aio-f  /3)/(yo)-(-S)v  where  aS — Py=l,  and  where  o,  /3, 
7,  6  are  whole  numbers,  satisfying  congruences  to  the 
modulus  q.—  Continuous  group,  in  math. :  (a)  A  group 
of  substitutions  infinite  in  number  and  continuously  con- 
nected. (6)  A  group  of  infinitely  many  but  discrete  opera- 
tions, among  which  infinitely  small  transformations  occur. 
— Cremona  group,  in  math.,  a  group  of  Cremona  substi- 
tutions.-Cretaceous  group.  See  cretaceous.— Cyclic 
group,  in  rruith.,  a  group  composed  of  iterations  of  a 
single  operation.— Dihedral  group,  in  math.,  a  group  of 
rotations  in  three-dimensional  space  by  which  a  regular 
polygon  is  brought  to  coincidence  with  its  former  position. 
—Discontinuous  group,  in  math.,  a  group  of  substi- 
tutions not  continuously  connected.— Double  pyramid 
group,  in  math.,  same  as  dihedral  group. —  Exchange- 
able groups,  in  math.,  same  as  commutative  groups. — Ex- 
tended group,  in  math;  a  group  of  rotations  extended 
by  the  addition  of  operations  of  perversion. —  Finite 
group,  in  math.,  a  group  the  number  of  whose  substitu- 
tions is  finite.- Forest-bed  group.  See/orert.— Fuch- 
sian  group,  in  math.,  a  group  of  linear  temtformationa 
of  a  quantity  z, 

zi  =  5£±* 
cz-i-d' 

by  which  a  certain  circle  in  the  plane  of  imaginary  quantity 
is  transformed  into  itself,— Group  of  an  equation  in 
math.  See  equation.—  Group  of  k  dimensions,  in  7ng,th., 
a  group  whose  elements  have  each  k  indices,  or  are  arranged 
in  a  matrix  of  k  dimensions. — Hamilton  group,  in  geol. 
a  division  of  the  Devonian  series,  as  established  by  the 
New  fork  geological  survey.  Its  geological  position  is  be- 
tween the  Marcellus  and  the  Genesee  shale,  and  it  extends 
south  and  west  from  New  York  over  an  extensive  area. 
Shales  and  flagstones  are  its  characteristic  petrographic 
feature,  and  the  quarries  in  this  formation  are  of  value 
and  importance.— Harlech  group,  in  Eng.  geol.,  the 
lowest  division  of  the  Primordial  or  Cambro-Silurian  series. 
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made  up  of  sandstones,  slates,  flagging-stones,  etc.,  de- 
veloped to  great  thickness,  and  containing  Paradoxides, 
Linffulella^  and  other  forms  characteristic  of  the  primor- 
dial fauna  of  Barrande. — Hudson  River  group,  in  geol., 
a  division  of  the  Lower  Silurian  series,  as  instituted  by  the 
New  Yorlc  geological  surrey.  The  rocks  of  this  series  are" 
shales  in  New  York,  but  become  calcareous  to  the  west  It 
is  an  important  group,  rich  in  fossil  remains,  and  espe- 
cially well  developed  in  the  vicinity  of  CincinnatL  Some 
garts  of  the  Hudson  River  shales  contain  a  large  amount  of 
ituminous  or  combustible  matter.  The  term  Cincinnati 
group  is  used  by  some  geologists  as  the  equivalent  of  H^id- 
»on  River  ffroup.— Hyperfuchsian  group,  in  math.,  a 
group  of  transformations  in  four-dimensional  space  by 
each  of  which  a  fundamental  sphere  is  transformed  into 
itself.— Icoaahedral  group,  in  math.,  the  group  of  rota- 
tions by  which  an  icosahedron  is  brought  to  coincide  with 
Itself;  thegroupof  60  even  permutationsof  6  things.— In- 
finite group,  in  math.,  a  group  consisting  of  an  infinity  of 
different  sub8titutions.—Isoniorpliousgroups,inma«A.: 
(a)  As  usually  understood,  groups  such  that  the  operations 
of  the  first  correspond  each  to  one  or  several  operations 
of  the  other,  so  that  a  product  of  operations  in  the  one 
corresponds  to  the  product  of  the  corresponding  opera- 
tions in  the  other.  (6)  In  Capelli's  extended  sense,  groups 
which  can  be  separated  each  into  the  same  number  of 
subgroups,  so  that  a  substitution  of  a  subgroup  in  the  one 
can  be  so  coordinated  to  one  of  the  other  that  products 
shall  correspond  to  products.— Laramie  group,  in  geol., 
a  division  of  the  Cretaceous,  as  developed  in  the  Eocky 
Mountain  region,  of  importance  on  account  of  its  thick- 
ness and  because  it  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of 
lignite:  hence  also  called  the  2rtf7wi(tc  ffroitp.  "It  is  allied 
to  the  Cretaceous  in  its  dinosaurs,  and  to  the  Tertiary  in 
its  fossil  plants,  and  is  thus  intermediate  in  Its  life  be- 
tween the  Cretaceous  and  tlie  Tertiary. "  {Dana.) — Linear 
group,  in  Ttiath.,  a  group  of  substitutions  each  of  which 
replaces  the  element  ax.y,  z,  etc.,  by  a^^  ^^  ^^  5,;,^  where  f, 
1],  C  are  linear  functions  of  at,  y,  z. — Metacycllc  group, 
in  math.,  a  group  of  permutations  given  by  advancing  the 
element  in  the  place  c  to  the  place  =  c  n  +  ft  (mod  n). — 
Octahedral  group,  in  mMh.,  the  group  of  21  rotations 
by  which  the  octe,hearon  is  brought  back  into  coincidence 
with  its  position  at  starting;  the  group  of  24  permuta- 
tions of  4  things.— Portage  group,  in  geol.,  a  portion  of 
the  Devonian  series,  so  called  by  the  geologists  of  the  New 
York  survey  because  largely  developed  near  Portage  in 
that  State.  The  Portage  and  Chemung  groups  together 
make  up  the  Chemung  period  of  Dana.  The  rocks  of  this 
period  are  chiefly  sandstones  and  shales,  and  contain  re- 
mains of  seaweeds  and  of  many  land-plants,  as  well  as  of 
marine  animals,  especially  of  lamellibrancha  and  brachio- 
pods. — Potential  group,  in  math.,  same  as  atiMpoten- 
iial  group,  except  l£at 
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grout 

of  western  North  America.  Also  called  lilue  gro'aae,grau 
grouse,  and  pine-grouse.  It  runs  intD«everal  local  varle- 
ileB,  one  of  which  is  called  Michardson'e  grouse  or  blaok. 


Red  Grouper  {Epinepketus  morio). 

olus,  commonly  called  eahrilla.  E.  drurmnond-hayi,  of  the 
Gulf  coast,  is  known  as  hind  and  john-paw.  Also  spelled 
grooper. 

When  taken  from  the  water,  the  grouper  is  remarkably 
tenacious  of  life,  and  will  live  several  hours. 

Quoted  in  5to«d.  Nat.  Hist.,  III.  224. 
Nassau  grouper.  Same  as  hamlet^. 
grouping  (gro'ping),  n.  The  act,  process,  or 
result  of  arranging  in  a  group;  relative  ar- 
rangement or  disposition,  as  of  figures  in  a 
painting,  persons  on  a  stage  or  in  a  dance,  in- 
cidents in  a  story,  etc. 

Logic  in  its  widest  sense  is  grouping.  The  laws  of 
grouping  are  the  general  tendencies  of  things  and  the  gen- 
eral tendencies  of  thought. 

G.  H.  Levies,  Probs.  of  Life  and  Mind,  I.  i.  §  66. 

Hocks,  inlets,  walls,  and  towers  come  out  in  new  and 
varied  groupings,  but  there  is  still  no  one  prominent  ob- 
ject. E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  225. 

We  cannot  safely  content  ourselves  with  fanciful  group- 
ing or  imaginary  drawing  of  character  and  situation. 

Stubts,  Medieval  and  Modem  Hist.,  p.  47. 

group-spring  (grop'spring),  n.  A  spiral  spring 
for  cars  formed  of  a  nest  of  springs  acting  as 
one :  called  two-,  three-,  or  fov/r-group  spring, 
according  to  the  number  in  the  nest. 

grouse  (grous),  n.  [Formerly  also  growse  (18th 
century),  grouss  (1668),  grows  (1531) ;  possibly 
a  false  slag.,  evolved  (after  the  assumed  anal 


Dusky  Grouse  {Cattace  or  Dendragapus  obscurus). 

tailed  grouse.  It  is  the  largest  of  the  American  tetrao- 
nines  excepting  the  sage-cock,  the  male  attaining  a  length 
of  2  feet  and  an  extent  of  wings  of  30  inches.  It  is  chiefly 
found  in  the  coniferous  belt. — Pinnated  grouse  the 
prairie-hen,  Cupidonia  cupido  or  Tympanuchus  ameriea- 
nus:  so  called  from  the  winglets  on  each  side  of  the  neck 
See  prairie-hen,  and  cut  under  CMjjirforeia.— Ruffed 
grouse,  Bonasa  unibella.  Also  called  ruffed  heath-cock 
(Edwards,  1768),  brown,  gray,  or  red  ruffed  grouse,  drum- 
ming grouse  or  partridge,  tippet-grouse,  shoulder-lnwl 
grouse,  birch-partridge;  also  simply  partridge  in  the 
northern  and  middle  portions  of  its  range,  and  univer- 
sally pheasant  from  Pennsylvania  southward.  See  cut 
under  Bonasa.— Sage-groxiae,  the  sage-cock  or  cock-of- 
the-plains,  Cantrocercus  urophasianus :  so  called  because 
characteristic  of  the  sage-brush  regions  of  western  North 
America.  See  cut  under  CentrocercM*.— Sliarp-tailed 
grouse,  any  grouse  of  the  genus  Pediaecetes. 
grouse  (grous),  V.  i.;  pret.  and  pp.  groused,  v^pr. 
grousing.  [<  grouse,  «.]  To  hunt  or  shoot 
grouse.     [Eare.] 


ogy  of  louse,  mouse,  sing,  of  lice,  mice)  from  the  crouse-Dieeon  fffrous'T)ii"on'>  «  A  tiattib  of 
r°„^n,?  f '™^''  later-a^pearmg  word  grice  ^h^sL^d-l^ousi^Z^g^n^^flhe  fe^Hy' 
a  grouse,  appar.  a  particular  use  of  gnce^,     pteroclidw.     "  "   '  J 


t=s-^. 
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,  etc. 


Primitive  group  of  the  »th  class,  in  math.,  one  in  which 
every  substitution  except  1  changes  n  letters  at  least. — 
Quadratic  group,  in  math,,  a  group  consisting  of  unity 
and  three  rotations  through  180°  about  three  several  or- 
thogonal axes.— Quaternion  group,  in  math.,  a  set  of 
quaternions  whose  products  and  powers  are  members  of 
the  set. — Simple  group,  in  math.,  one  containing  no  self- 
conjugate  subgroup. — Tetrahedral  group,  in  7?iaiA.,  the 
group  of  12  rotations  bjr  which  a  tetrahedron  is  brought 
back  into  coincidence  with  its  initial  position ;  the  group 
of  even  permutations  of  4  things. — Transitive  group,  in 
inath.,  a  group  by  some  substitution  of  which  any  element 
can  be  brought  to  any  ^lace.  A  group  is  called  doubly, 
triply,  or  n  times  transitive  if  any  set  of  2,  3,  n  elements 
can  be  brought  to  any  places.— Wenlpck  group,  in  geol., 
the  name  of  a  division  of  the  Upper  Silurian  as  developed 
in  Wales  and  the  adjoining  counties  of  England.  It  is 
made  up  of  limestones  and  shales,  is  very  rich  in  fossil  re- 
mains, especially  brachiopods,  gastroppds,  crinoids,  corals, 
and  trilobites.  In  geological  age  it  is  the  representative 
of  the  Niagara  limestone  and  shale  of  American  geolo- 
gists. 
groupi  (grSp),  V.  [=  D.  groeperen  =  G.  gruppen, 
gruppiren  =  Dan.  gruppere  =  Sw.  gruppera,  <  F. 
grouper,  gtowp;  from  the  noun.]  I,  trans.  To 
form  into  a  group  or  into  groups ;  arrange  in  a 
group  or  in  groups ;  separate  into  groups :  com- 
monly with  reference  to  the  special  mutual  re- 
lation of  the  things  grouped,  to  classification, 
or  to  some  special  design  or  purpose,  as  artistic 
effect. 

The  difficulty  lies  in  drawing  and  disposing,  or,  as  the 
painters  term  it,  in  grouping  such  a  multitude  of  different 
objects.  Prior. 

Here  the  supreme  art  of  the  designer  consists  in  dis- 
posing his  ground  and  objects  into  an  entire  landskip; 
and  grouping  them  ...  in  so  easy  a  manner  that  the 
careless  observer  .  .  .  discovers  no  art  in  the  combina- 
tion. Bp.  Eurd,  Chivalry  and  Komance,  viii. 

[Ihey]  group  the  party  in  their  proper  places  at  the  al- 
tar-rails. Dickens,  Dombey  and  Son,  xxxl 

II.  intrans.  To  fall  into  combination  or  ar- 
rangement; form  a  group  or  part  of  a  group: 
used  chiefly  with  reference  to  artistic  effect. 

Saint  Nicolas,  with  its  great  bell-tower,  OTOitys  well  with 
the  smaller  church  and  smaller  tower  of  a  neighbouring 
Benedictine  house.  E.  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  16. 

group^t,  n.  and  v.    See  groop. 

grouper  (gro'per),  n.  [Appar.  an  E.  accom.  of 
gwrrupa,  q.  v.]  A  serranoid  fish  of  the  genus 
Epineplielus  or  Myeteroperea.  The  red  grouper  is 
E.  rrurrio,  of  a  brownish  color  sprinkled  with  gray,  red- 
dish below,  the  fins  partly  edged  with  blue.  It  is  common 
on  the  southern  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  of  the  United 
States,  attains  aweight  of  40  pounds,  and  is  a  good  market- 
fish.  The  black  grouper  is  E.  nigritus;  it  shares  the  name 
mofish  with  some  other  species.  It  inhabits  the  GuU  of 
-Mexico  and  extends  northward  to  South  Carolina,  and  is 
found  of  800  pounds  weight.   Another  grouper  is  E.  capre- 


grice^,  gris^  (also  spelled  gryoe),  gray,  after  grouser  (grou'sfer) 

OJ.J^poule  griesohe,  a  moorehenne,  the  henne  ^em^m^  r>ile  or 

of  the  Grice  [jgnece,  ed.  1673]  or  mooregame" 

(Cotgrave);  cf.  OF.  "griesche,  gray,  as  a  stare; 

perdrix  griesche,  the  ordinary  or  gray  partridge, 

pie  griesche,  the  wariangle  (a  ravenous  bird)" 

(Cotgrave),  F.  pie-griiehe,  a  shrike.    The  OF. 

griesche,  gray,  is  appar.  a  var.  (fem.)  of  gris, 

few.,  grise  (ML.  griseus),  gray :  see  grise^.']     1. 


[Origin  unknown.]  A 
temporary  pile  or  heavy  iron-shod  pole  driven 
into  the  bottom  of  a  stream  to  hold  a  drilling- 
or  dredging-boat  or  other  floating  object  in 
position. 


To  overcome  the  motion  of  the  waves,  and  the  current^ 
they  are  provided  with  a  submarine  contrivance  (spuds, 
grousers),  which  reaches  to  the  bottom  of  the  river. 

Eissler,  Mod.  High  Explosives,  p.  329. 


The  Scotch  ptarmigan,  moorhen,  or  red-game,  groutl  (grout),  n.     [<  ME.  grout,  growte,  growtt. 


Teirao  or  iojrop«sscoi4CMS,aBritish  gallinaceous 


Scotch  Ptarmigan  or  Grouse  (.Lagopus  scoticus). 

bird  with  feathered  feet.  It  is  a  local  modidea- 
tion  or  insular  race  of  the  common  ptarmigan 
of  Europe.  Hence  —  2.  Some  bird  like  the 
above ;  any  bird  of  the  family  Tetraonidm  and 
subfamily  Tetraonince.  These  birds  all  have  the  feet 
and  nasal  fossse  more  or  less  completely  feathered,  being 
thus  distinguished  from  pheasants,  partridges,  quails,  etc. 
There  are  numerous  species,  of  several  genera,  all  confined 
to  the  northern  hemisphere.  The  largest  is  the  European 
wood-grouse  or  cock-of-the-woods,  Tetrao  urogaUus.  (See 
capereailli£.)  The  next  in  size  is  the  American  sage-grouse 
or  cock-of-the-plains,  Centrocercus  urophasianus.  The 
black  grouse  is  Lyrurus  tetrix  of  Europe.  The  ruffed 
grouse  are  several  species  of  Bonasa,  as  the  European 
hazel-grouse,  B.  betutina,  and  the  American,  B.  umSdla, 
Notable  American  forms  are  the  sharp-tailed  grouse,  Pe- 
diixcetes  phasianellus,  and  the  pinnated  grouse,  Cupidonia 
cupido;  both  are  known  is  prairie-hens.  The  snow-grouse 
are  sundry  species  of  ptarmigan  inhabiting  boreal  and 
alpine  regions,  and  mostly  turning  pure  white  in  win- 
ter ;  such  are  the  willow-ptarmigan,  Lagopus  albus,  the 
rock-ptarmigan,  L.  rupestris,  and  the  Eocky  Mountain 
ptarmigan,  L.  leucurus. 

3.  In  the  widest  sense,  as  a  collective  plural, 
the  grouse  family,  Tetraonidce.  In  this  sense 
the  word  Includes  various  partridges  and  re- 
lated birds — Canada  grouse,  Ca/nace  or  Dendraga- 
pus canadensis.    Also  called  spruce-grmise,  black  grouse, 


ground  malt,  the  first  infusion  preparatory  to 
brewing,  also  a  kind  of  ale  or  mead,  <  AS.  griit, 
grout  (in  first  sense),  =  MD.  grawwt  (as  in  MB.) 
=  Norw.  grat,  sediment,  grounds;  cf.  MHG. 
grOg,  G.  grauss  =  Sw.  dial,  grut,  sand,  gravel, 
grit:  aeegrit^.  The  sense  of 'meal'is  not  found 
m  ME.,  but  occurs  in  AS.  (tr.  L.  pollen  ovpol- 
Us)  and  in  MD.,  and  is  reflected  in  ML.  grutum, 
grudum,  meal,  dim.  gruttellum,  gruellum,  gruel- 
lus  (>  ult.  E.  gritel,  q.  v.),  the  same  as  grutum, 
grudum,  grout  for  brewing.  Allied  to  AS.  gryt, 
grytt,  pi.  grytta,  grytte,  coarse  meal,  grits :  see 
grit^  and  grout^,  m.]  1.  Coarse  meal;  pollard; 
in  the  plural,  groats;  also,  porridge  made  of 
such  meal.     [Obsolete  or  prov.  Eng.] 

The  groutes  and  peeces  of  the  cornes  remaining,  by  fan- 
ning in  a  Platter  or  in  the  wind,  away  the  branne,  they 
boyle  3  or  4  houres  with  water. 

Capt.  John  Smith,  Works,  I.  127. 
We  were  well  received  by  them  [some  Curdeen  Rushow- 
ins],  and  they  brought  us  a  sort  of  grout  and  sour  milk. 
Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  1 159. 

As  for  grout,  it  is  an  old  Danish  dish ;  and  it  is  claimed 
as  an  honour  to  the  ancient  family  of  Leigh  to  carry  a 
dish  of  It  up  at  the  coronation. 

W.  King,  Art  of  Cookery,  Int.,  v. 

2.  Wort  when  first  prepared,  and  before  it  has 
begun  to  ferment.    [Obsolete  or  prov.  Eng.] 

In  Leicestershire,  the  liquor  with  malt  infused  for  ale  or 
beer,  before  it  is  fully  boiled,  is  called  grout,  and  before 
it  is  tunned  up  in  the  vessel  is  called  wort. 

Kennett,  quoted  in  Halliwell. 

3.  Lees;  grounds;  dregs. 

The  ceilings  were  so  fantastically  clouded  by  smoke  and 
dust)  that  old  women  might  have  told  fortunes  in  them 
better  than  in  grouts  of  tea.        Dickens,  Little  Dorrit,  v. 
But  wherefore  should  we  turn  the  grout 
In  a  drained  cup? 

D.  6.  Eoaseiti,  Dante  at  Verona. 
4t.  Mud;  dirt;  filth. 

The  toun  dykes  on  every  syde, 
They  were  depe  and  full  wyde. 
Full  off  grut,  no  man  myghte  swymme. 

Richard  Coer  de  Lion,  1.  4337. 


spotted  grouse,  wood-grouse,  wood-partridge,  swa7np-par- 
tridge,  cedar-partridge,  spruce-partridge,  heath-hen,  and  grout^  (grout),  n.  and  a.  [Not  found,  in  this 
formerly  black  and  spotted  heath-cock  (Edwards,  1768).  genge  in  ME  or  AS  being  a  mod.  use  of 
See  cut  under  Oanoce.— Dusky  grouse,  the  most  com-  „„„,,J.  „t  „™'*9  „»<.«<,iL  ■,„«/!  at/,  oc  rolnfnil 
mon  name  of  Canace  01  Dendragapus  obscurus,  a  large  grout^;  cf.  gnt^,  coarse  sand,  etc.,  as  reiatea 
dark  slate-colored  arboreal  grouse  of  mountainous  parts     to  grit'^,  coarse  meal.]     I.  ».  1.  A  tnin  coarse 


grout 

mortar  poured  into  the  joints  of  masonry  and 
brickwork. 

A  casing  of  atone  outside,  a  loot  and  a  halt  thick,  also 
covered  the  rubble  and  grout  work  ol  Kuf  us. 

Harper'a  Mag.,  LXIX.  437. 
3.  A  finishing  or  setting  coat  of  fine  stufi  for 
ceilings.     E.  H.  Knight. 

II.  a.  Made  with  or  consisting  of  grout. — 
Grout  wall,  a  foundation  or  cellar-wair formed  of  con- 
crete and  small  stones,  usually  between  two  boards  set  on 
edge,  which  are  remoTed  and  raised  higher  as  the  concrete 
hardens. 
grout'-*  (grout),  V.  t.  [<  grout^,  «.]  To  fill  up 
or  form  with  grout,  as  the  joints  or  spaces  be- 
tween stones ;  use  as  grout. 

If  Soman,  we  should  see  here  foundations  of  boulders 
bedded  in  concrete  and  tiles  laid  in  courses,  as  well  as 
ashlar  facing  to  grouted  insides. 

Athenceum,  Jan.  21, 1888,  p.  91. 

The  mortar  being  grouted  into  the  joints  and  between 
the  two  contiguous  courses  of  front  and  common  brick. 
0.  T.  Davis,  Bricks  and  Tiles,  p.  51. 

grouts  (grout),  V.  t. .  [Perhaps  'root  in  the 
mud,'  <  groufi,  n.,  4.]  To  bore  with  the  snout, 
or  dig  up  like  a  hog.    SalUwell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

grout*  (grout),  a.  A  dialectal  form  of  great, 
seen  in  composition,  as  in  grouthead,  groutnoll. 

grout-ale  (grout'al),  n.  An  alcohoUe  drink  in 
the  south  of  England,  apparently  a  variety  of 
beer  made  from  malt  which  is  burned  or  roasted 
very  brown  in  an  iron  pot,  and  fermented  by 
means  of  the  barm  which  first  rises  in  the  keeve. 

grouter  (grou'tto),  n.  A  poor  person  who 
drinks  only  the  wort  of  the  last  running.  See 
grout^,  2.    Pegge.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

grouthead  (grout'hed),  n.    [Also  written  grotvt- 
head;  <  grout^,  a  dial,  form  of  great,  +  head.'] 
A  stupid  feUow;  a  blockhead.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
Though  sleeping  one  hour  refresheth  his  song. 
Yet  trust  not  Hob  Grouthead,  for  sleeping  too  long. 

Tusser,  May's  Husbandry,  xxxii. 

groutheaded  (grout'hed"ed),  a.  [<  groutJwad  + 
-e(i2.]  1.  Stupid. —  2.  Stupidly  noisy.  [Prov. 
Eng.  in  both  senses.] 

grouting (grovi'ting),  n.  [Verbaln.  otgrout^, ».] 
In  building :  (a)  The  process  of  filling  in  or  fin- 
ishing with  grout.   (6)  The  grout  thus  filled  in. 

groutuollt  (grout'nol),  n.  lAlso  groutnol,  grout- 
nowl,  growtnoul,  groutnold,  grutnold;  <  grout^,  a 
dial,  form  of  great,  +  noil,  head.]  A  stupid  fel- 
low; ablockbead;  a  grouthead. 

Growte-nowle,  come  to  the  king. 

Promos  and  Cassandra,  p.  81.    (BalHwell.) 

That  same  dwarfe's  a  pretty  boy,  but  the  squire's  a 

groutnold.     Beau,  and  Ft.,  Knight  of  Burning  Pestle,  ii. 

grouty  (grou'ti),  a.  [<.grout^  + -y'^.']  1.  Thick, 
muddy,  or  dreggy,  as  liquor. —  2.  Sulky;  surly; 
cross.     [CoUoq.] 

The  sun,  I  sometimes  think,  is  a  little  grouty  at  sea,  es- 
pecially at  high  noon,  feeling  that  he  wastes  his  beams  on 
those  fruitless  furrows.  Lmuell,  Fireside  Travels,  p.  163. 
At  home,  the  agreeable  companion  became  at  once  a 
grovty  grandson.  J.  T.  Trowbridge,  Coupon  Bonds,  p.  204. 
grouzet,  v.  t.  [Origin  obscure.]  To  devour 
noisily.    Davies. 

Like  swine  under  the  oaks,  we  grouze  up  the  akecoms, 
and  snouk  about  for  more,  and  eat  them  too. 

Bp.  Sanderson,  Works,  III.  187. 

grovel  (grov),  n.  [<  ME.  grove,  <  AS.  graf,  a 
grove,  a  small  wood  (>  ML.  grava,  gravea.gravi- 
um,  a  grove) ;  connected  perhaps  with  AS.  grcef 
or  griefe,  a  bush  (L.  dumus),  >  ME.  greve,  early 
mod.  E.  greave^,  q.  v.  Usually  derived  from 
AS.  graf  an,  E.  graved,  dig,  "a  grove  being  orig. 
an  alley  cut  out  in  a  wood,"  or  "  a  glade,  or  lane 
cut  through  trees";  but  neither  graf  nor  gr<efe 
is  derivable,  phonetically,  from  grafan  (the  de- 
rivative from  grafan,  in  this  sort,  being  *gr6f, 
E.  groove),  and  there  is  no  proof  that  grove  ever 
had  any  meaning  other  than  its  present  one.] 
A  group  of  trees  of  indefinite  extent,  but  not 
large  enough  to  constitute  a  forest;  especial- 
ly, such  a  group  considered  as  furnishing  shade 
for  avenues  or  walks ;  a  small  wood  free  from 
underbrush. 

The  hare  .  .  .  secheth  pathes  to  the  grove. 

Owl  and  Nightingale,  1. 380. 

Grove,  lytyl  wode,  lucus.  Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  215. 

Grovel  whose  rich  trees  wept  odorous  gums  and  balm ; 
Others,  whose  fruit,  burnish'd  with^olden  rind,  _ 
Hung  amiable.  w.it~~  t> 


Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  248. 


The  qroves  were  God's  first  temples. 

Bryant,  Forest  Hymn. 

[In  the  authorized  version  of  the  Bible  grove  is  used  er- 
roneously—(a)  As  a  translation  (following  the  Septuagmt 
and  Vulgate)  of  the  Hebrew  word  Asherah  (pL  Ashenni)._ 
The  revised  version  retains  Asherah,  inserting  "or  obelish 
in  the  margin.  It  is  now  commonly  understood  as  mean- 
ing a  divinity  or  an  image  of  a  divinity  worshiped  by  lewd 
rites,  and  as  a  variation  in  form  of  the  name  Astarte  or 
Ashtaroth. 
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And  he  [Manasseh]  set  a  graven  image  of  the  grove  [re- 
vised version,  "of  Asherah"]  that  he  had  made  in  the 
house.  2  Ki.  xxi.  7. 

(h)  As  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew  word  eshel  in  Gen.  xxL 
33,  rendered  tree  in  1  Sam.  xxxi.  13,  and  in  both  passages 
in  the  revised  version  tamariiik  tree.] — 'The  groves  of 
Academe,  the  shaded  walks  ol  the  Academy  at  Athens ; 
hence,  any  scene  or  course  of  philosophical  or  leai'ned  pur- 
suits.   See  academy. 

Into  this  certainly  not  the  least  snugly  sheltered  arbour 
amongst  the  groves  of  Academe  Pen  now  found  his  way. 
Thackeray,  Pendennis. 
=Syn.  Woods,  Park,  etc.    See  forest. 
grove^  (grov),  n.     Same  as  groove,  3. 
Grove  battery.    See  cell,  8. 
grovecropt,  «•     A  grove.    Davies. 

In  town's  myd  center  theare  sprouted  a  groavecrop. 

Stanihurst,  ^neid,  1  424. 

grovel  (grov'l),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  groveled  or 
grovelled,  ppr.  groveling  or  grovelling.    [Formed 
from  the  adv.  groveling,  taken  for  the  ppr.  of  a 
supposed  verb,  as  darkle  similarly  from  dark- 
ling, adv.]     1.  To  creep  or  crawl  on  the  earth, 
or  with  the  face  and  body  bent  to  the  ground ; 
lie  prone,  or  move  with  the  body  prostrate  on 
the  earth ;  especially,  to  lie  prostrate  in  abject 
humility,  fear,  etc. 
Gaze  on,  and  grovel  on  thy  lace.    ShaJc.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  i.  2. 
No  coarse  and  blockish  God  ol  acreage 
Stands  at  thy  gate  lor  thee  to  grovel  to. 

Tennyson,  Aylmer's  Field. 
Man  .  .  .  grovels  on  the  ground  as  a  miserable  sinner, 
and  stands  up  to  declare  that  he  is  the  channel  of  Divine 
inspiration. 

Leslie  Stephen,  Apology  for  Plain  Speaking,  p.  307. 

Hence — 2.  To  have  a  tendency  toward  or  take 
pleasure  in  low  or  base  things;  be  low,  abject, 
or  mean ;  be  morally  depraved. 

Let  low  and  earthly  Souls  grovel  'till  they  have  work'd 
themselves  six  Foot  deep  into  a  Grave. 

Congreve,  Old  Eatchelor,  i.  1. 
Let  those  deplore  their  doom. 
Whose  hope  still  grovels  in  this  dark  sojourn. 

Beattie,  Minstrel,  i. 
Compared 
With  him  who  grovels,  self -debarred 
From  all  that  lies  within  the  scope 
Of  holy  faith  and  Christian  hope. 

Wordsworth,  To  Lady  Fleming. 

groveler,  groveller  (grov'i-er),  «.  One  who 
grovels;  a  person  of  a  base,  mean,  groveling 
disposition. 

grovelingt,  grovellingt  (grov'l-ing),  adv. 
[Dial,  grubblings ;  <  ME.  groveling,  grovelinge, 
and  (with  adv.  gen.  -es)  grovelinges,  groflynges, 
grovelonges,  on  the  face,  prone,  prostrate,  with 
adv.  suffix  -ling,  -long,  as  in  hackling,  darkling, 
headlong,  etc.,  <  ME.  grof,  groff,  gruf,  on  the 
face:  see  grof'^,  gruf.]  Face  downward,  in  a 
prone  or  prostrate  position. 

Grovelynge  to  his  fete  thay  f elle. 

Alliterative  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  i.  1119. 
Streight  downe  againe  herselfe,  in  great  despight. 
She  groveling  threw  to  ground.  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  i.  45. 

groveling,  grovelling  (grov'l-ing),  p.  a.  [Ppr. 
of  grovel,  v.;  orig.  only  an  adverb:  see  grovel- 
ing, adv.]  1.  Lying  with  the  face  downward; 
lying  prone;  crawling;  abject. 

How  instinct  varies  in  the  grovelling  swine ! 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  i.  221. 

2.  Mean;  low;  without  dignity  or  respect. 

No  grffvelling  jealousy  was  in  her  heart. 

Hawthorns,  Seven  Gables,  ix. 

So  groveling  became  the  superstition  ol  his  lollowers 
that  they  drank  of  the  water  in  which  he  had  washed,  and 
treasured  it  as  a  divine  elixir. 

Motley,  Dutch  Republic,  I.  67. 

=Syil.  2.  Abject,  Low,  Mean,  etc.    See  abject. 

Grove's  gas-battery.    See  battery. 
grovett,  «•     [^  grove^  +  -et.]    A  little  grove. 
Divers  boscages  and  grovets  upon  the  steep  or  hanging 
grounds  thereof. 

Beaumont,  Masque  ol  Inner-Temple,  Arg. 

grovy  (gro'vi),  a.  [<  grove'^  +  i/^.]  Pertaining 
or  relating  to  groves;  sylvan.     [Rare.] 

In  the  dry  season  these  Grovy  dwellings  are  very  pleas- 
ant. Damipier,  Voyages,  II.  i.  45. 

grow  (gro),  V. ;  pret.  grew,  pp.  grown,  ppr.  grow- 
ing. [<  MB.  growen  (pret.  grew,  greu,  pi.  gi-ew- 
en,  greowen,  pp.  growen,  growe),  <  AS.  growan 
(pret.  gredw,  pi.  gredwon,  pp.  growen),  sprout, 
grow  (of  vegetable  growth,  while  weaxan,  E. 
wax\  increase,  is  a  general  term  for  '  in- 
crease')i  =  OFries.  growa,  groia  =  D.  groeijen, 
grow,  =  OHG.  gruoan,  MHG.  grOen,  gruejen,  be 
green,  =  leel.  groa  =  Sw.  Dan.  gro,  grow.  Hence 
greeni,  and  perhaps  gorse,  q.  v. ;  to  the  same  ult. 
root  belongs  prob.  grass,  q.  v.  ]  I.  intrans.  1 .  To 
increase  by  a  natural  process  of  development 
or  of  enlargement,  as  a  living  organism  or  any 
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of  its  parts ;  specifically,  to  increase  by  assimi- 
lation of  nutriment,  as  animals  or  plants. 

In  that  Cytee,  a  man  cast  an  brennynge  Dart  in  wratthe 
aftir  oure  Lord,  and  the  Hed  smot  in  to  the  Eerthe,  and 
wax  grene,  and  it  growed  to  a  gret  Tree. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  117. 

In  his  gardyn  growed  swich  a  tree, 

On  which  he  s'eyde  how  that  hise  wyves  thre 

Hanged  hemsell  lor  herte  despitous. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Wife  ol  Bath's  Tale,  1.  759. 

He  [a  Nazarite]  .  .  .  shall  let  the  locks  ol  the  hair  ol 
his  head  grow.  Num.  vi.  6. 

My  uncle  Rivers  talk'd  how  I  did  grow 
More  than  my  brother :  "Ay,"  quoth  my  uncle  Gloster, 
"  Small  herbs  have  grace,  great  weeds  do  grow  apace. " 
Shak.,  Rich.  III.,  ii.  4. 

2.  To  be  enlarged  or  extended,  in  general ;  in- 
crease; wax:  as,  a  ^'rowing' reputation ;  to  grow 
in  grace  or  in  beauty. 

The  Day  grows  on  ;  I  must  no  more  be  seen. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Maid's  Tragedy,  i.  2. 
Several  ol  the  wisest  among  the  nobles  began  to  appre- 
hend the  growing  power  ol  the  people. 

Swift,  Nobles  and  Commons,  ill. 

In  all  things  grew  his  wisdom  and  his  wealth. 

WUliam  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  315. 

Herein  lay  the  root  of  the  matter ;  the  third  England 
was  not  made,  but  grew. 

E.  A.  Freeman,  Amer.  Lects.,  p.  178. 

3.  To  be  changed  from  one  state  to  another; 
become;  be  carried  or  extended,  as  to  a  con- 
dition or  a  result :  as,  to  grow  pale ;  to  grow 
indifferent;  to  grow  rich;  the  wind  greto  to  a 
tempest. 

Upon  what  meat  doth  this  our  Ceesar  feed, 
That  he  is  grown  so  great?  Shak.,  J.  C,  L  2. 

I  rather  now  had  hope  to  shew  you  how  love 
By  his  accesses  grows  more  natural. 

•    B.  Jonson,  Devil  is  an  Ass,  ii.  2. 

Four  of  the  commissioners  gave  them  a  meeting,  which 

grew  to  this  issue.    Winthrop,  Hist.  New  England,  I.  201. 

His  tenants  grow  rich,  his  servants  look  satisfied. 

Steele,  Spectator,  No.  2. 

Laws  .  .  .  left  to  grow  obsolete,  even  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  abrogation.    Goldsmith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  i. 

[In  this  sense  the  notion  of  '  increase '  sometimes  disap- 
pears, and  the  change  may  involve  actual  decrease :  as,  to 
grow  small ;  to  grow  less.] 

4.  To  become  attached  or  conjoined  by  or  as 
if  by  a  process  of  growth. 

By  Heaven,  I'll  grow  to  the  ground  here. 

And  with  my  sword  dig  up  my  grave,  and  fall  in  't^ 

Unless  thou  grant  me  ! 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Knight  of  Malta,  ii.  3. 
There  first  I  saw  the  man  I  lov'd.  Valeric ; 
There  was  acquainted,  there  my  soul  grew  to  him 
And  his  to  me.  Fletcher,  Wife  for  a  Month,  v.  3. 

5.  Naut.,  to  lead:  as,  the  chain  groios  out  on 
the  port  bow. — To  grow  on,  to  gain  in  the  estimation 
of ;  become  better  appreciated  by. 

Gerald's  eyes  were  a  little  misty  as  the  earth  fell  on  the 
coflBn.  .  .  .  The  old  man  had  grown  on  him  wonderfully, 
and  he  missed  him  more  than  he  could  have  believed  pos- 
sible. The  Century,  XXXVIII.  460. 

To  grow  out  of.  (a)  To  issue  from,  as  plants  from  the- 
soil ;  result  from,  as  an  effect  Irom  a  cause. 

These  wai-s  have  grown  out  of  commercial  considera- 
tions. A.  Hamilton. 

All  the  capitals  lound  in  India  are  either  such  as  grew 
out  of  the  necessities  ol  their  own  wooden  construction, 
or  were  copied  Irom  bell-shaped  lorms. 

J.  Ferguison,  Hist  Indian  Aich.,  p.  174. 

(6)  To  pass  beyond  or  away  Irom  in  development ;  leave 
behind ;  give  up :  as,  to  grow  out  of  one's  early  beliels  or 
loUies.— To  grow  to,  to  proceed  or  advance  to;  cometo; 
incline  or  tend  to. 

Then  read  the  names  ol  the  actors,  and  so  grow  on  to  a 
point.  Shak.,  M.  N.  D.,  L  2. 

To  grow  together,  to  become  united  by  growth,  as  sev- 
ered parts  of  flesh  or  plants. — To  grow  up.  (a)  To  ad- 
vance in  growth ;  complete  the  natural  growth ;  attain 
maturity. 

We  grow  up  in  vanity  and  folly.  Abp.  Wake. 

There  were  the  baillie's  wile,  .  .  .  and  the  baillie's  grown- 
up son.  Dickens,  Pickwick,  xlix. 
We  begin  to  be  grown-up  people.    We  cannot  always 
remain  in  the  pleasant  valley  of  childhood. 

H.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  39L 
His  sons  g^row  up  that  bear  his  name, 
Some  grow  to  honour,  some  to  shame. 

Tennyson,  Two  Voices. 
(h)  To  take  root;  spring  up;  arise:  as,  a  hostile  feeling 
grew  up  in  the  community.— To  let  the  grass  grow 
under  one's  feet.    See  grass. 

II.  trans.  To  cause  to  grow;  cultivate;  pro- 
duce ;  raise :  as,  a  farmer  grows  large  quanti- 
ties of  wheat. 

This  will  cause  him  to  put  out  ol  his  heart  all  envy,  ha- 
tred, and  malice,  and  grow  in  the  same  aU  amity,  friend- 
ship, and  concord.  Cranmer. 

growable  (gro'a-bl),  a.  [<  grow  -1-  -able.] 
Capable  of  growing  or  extending,  or  of  being 
grown  or  raised.     [Bare.] 
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growan  (.giou'an),  n.  [Also  grouan ;  <  Corn. 
grow,  gravel,  or  sand.]  Granite.  [Cornwall, 
Eng.] 

Hard  grouan  is  granite  or  moorstOQe.  Soft  ^rjowan  is 
tile  same  material  in  a  lax  and  sandy  state.  Pryce. 

grower  (gro'er),  «.     1.  One  who  or  that  which 
grows  or  increases. 
The  quickest  grower  of  any  kind  of  elm. 

Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

2.  One  who  grows,  raises,  or  produces  ;  a  cul- 
tivator or  producer:  as,  a  hop-g^rower;  a  cattle- 
growcr. 

In  1688,  Mr.  Gregory  King  .  .  .  estimated  the  average 
price  of  wheat,  in  years  of  moderate  plenty,  to  be  to  the 
grower  3s.  6d.  the  bushel. 

Adam  Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations,  i.  11. 

The  taxes  on  hops  and  saffron  were  the  only  excises 
ever  in  this  country  charged  upon  the  grower  of  the  thing 
taxed.  S.  Dowell,  Taxes  in  England,  II.  78. 

growing  (gro'ing),  n.  [<  ME.  growinge;  verbal 
n.  of  grow,  r.j  1.  The  gradual  increment  of 
animal  or  vegetable  bodies;  increase  in  bulk, 
extent,  amount,  value,  etc. ;  augmentation;  en- 
largement.— 2.  That  which  has  grown;  growth. 
A  more  thicke  and  more  large  growyng  of  heare. 

J.  Udall,  On  1  Cor.  xi. 

growing  (gro'ing),  p.  a.  Promoting  or  encou- 
raging growth,  as  of  plants :  as,  growing  wea- 
ther. 

growing-cell  (gro'ing-sel),  «.  A  glass  slide  for 
a  microscope,  designed  to  preserve  infusoria 
and  other  subjects  alive  and  in  a  growing  con- 
dition. It  consists  of  a  glass  plate  with  a  small  reser- 
voir of  water  and  a  device  for  keeping  up  a  capillary  move- 
ment of  the  water.    Also  growing-slide. 

growingly  (gro'ing-li),  adv.    In  a  growing  man- 
ner; increasingly. 
A  growingly  important  profession. 

The  American,  VI.  390. 

growing-slide  (gro'ing-slid), ».  Same  as  grow- 
ing-cell. 

growl  (groul),  V.  [Formerly  also  groul,  and  dial. 
groil;  <  late  ME.  growlen;  of.  MD.  grollen,  make 
a  noise,  rumble,  murmur,  grunt,  croak,  etc., 
also  be  angry,  D.  grollen,  grumble,  =  G.  grollen, 
rumble,  also  be  angry,  bear  ill  will  (MHG.  grill- 
leu,  scorn,  jeer) ;  cf .  OP.  grouiller,  rumble ;  per- 
haps orig.  imitative;  ef.  Gr.  ypvMi^Eiv,  grunt, 
<  ypiMoi,  a  pig,  <  ypv,  a  grunt.  Cf.  E.  dial. 
g ruffle,  growl.]  I,  intrans.  1.  To  utter  a  deep 
guttural  sound  of  anger  or  hostility,  as  a  dog 
or  a  bear;  hence,  to  emit  a  sharp  rumbling 
sound,  as  the  forces  of  nature. 

The  gaunt  mastiff,  growling  at  the  gate, 
Affrights  the  beggar  whom  he  longs  to  eat. 

Pope,  Moral  Essays,  iii.  195. 
The  growling  winds  contend,  and  all 
The  sounding  forest  fluctuates  in  the  storm. 

Armstrong,  Art  of  Preserving  Health,  i. 

Hence — 2.  To  speak  in  an  offended  or  discon- 
tented tone;  findfault;  grumble:  a.Sj'ha growled 
at  being  disturbed. 

Determined  not  to  witness  the  humiliation  of  his  favor- 
ite city,  he  [Peter  Stuyvesant]  .  .  .  made  a  growling  re- 
treat to  his  bouwery.  Irving,  Knickerbocker,  p.  460. 

He^  crabbeder  Sundays  than  any  other  day,  he  has  so 
much  time  to  graowl  round.    H.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  125. 

II.  trans.  If.  To  make  reluctant;  cause  to 
grudge:  used  reflexively.     Caxton. — 2.  To  ex- 
press by  growling  or  grumbling. 
Each  animal  .  .  .  Hed 
Precipitate  the  loath'd  abode  of  man, 
Or  growl'd  defiance.  Camper,  Task,  vl  377. 

He  reach'd 
White  hands  of  farewell  to  my  sire,  who  growl'd 
An  answer.  Tennyson,  Princess,  v. 

growl  (groul),  n.  [<  growl,  1>.]  A  deep  snarl- 
ing and  threatening  sound  from  the  throat,  ex- 
pressive of  the  hostility  of  an  animal;  hence, 
the  grumbling  or  faultfinding  of  an  offended 
or  discontented  person. 

growler  (grou'lto),  n.  X.  One  who  growls. — 
2.  Acertainfish:  same  as  gifant,  2. — 3.  Afour- 
wheeled  cab.     [Slang,  Eng.] 

Who  will  contend  that  it  is  pleasanter  to  travel  in  a 
growler-  than  inside  an  improved  omnibus  or  tram-car? 
Nineteenth  Century,  XXni.  241. 

4.  A  vessel,  as  a  pitcher,  jug,  pail,  or  can, 
brought  by  a  customer  for  beer.  [Slang,  U.  8. , 
of  unknown  origin.] 
growling  (grou'ling),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  growl, 
I'.]  The  act  of  uttering  angry  or  threatening 
sounds ;  snarling ;  grumbling :  as,  the  growling 
of  thunder. 

In  that  year  [1788]  the  preliminary  growling  of  the  storm 
which  was  to  burst  over  Ji^ance  in  a  few  months'  time  was 
already  making  itself  heard. 

FortnighUy  Mev.,  N.  S.,  XLIH.  S78. 

growlingly  (grou'ling-li),  adv.  In  a  growling 
manner ;  with  a  growl. 
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grown  (gron),  p.  a.  [Pp.  of  grow,  v.']  1.  In- 
creased in  growth ;  enlarged ;  swollen. 

Their  saill  fell  over  bord,  in  a  very  grown  sea,  so  as  they 
had  like  to  have  been  cast  away. 

Bradford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  86. 

This  is  now  so  grown  a  vice,  and  has  so  great  supports, 

that  1  know  not  whether  it  do  not  put  in  for  the  name  of 

a  virtue.  Locke. 

2.  Arrived  at  full  growth  or  stature. 

It  came  to  pass,  .  .  .  when  Moses  was  groum,  that  he 
went  out  unto  his  brethren.  Ex.  ii.  11. 

There  the  grown  serpent  lies ;  the  worm,  that's  fled. 
Hath  ...  no  teeth  for  the  present. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

Grown  over,  covered  by  a  growth  of  anything;  over- 
grown :  as,  a  wall  grown  over  with  ivy. 

growse^  (grouz),  V.  i.;  pret.  and  pp.  growsed, 
ppr.  growsing.  [Also  growze,  So.  groose,  grooze, 
gruee,  prob.  ult.  <  AS.  *grilsian,  a  supposed  sec- 
ondary form  (=  OHG.  gruwison,  grUison,  MHG. 
griusen,  grusen,  be  in  terror,  shudder,  G.  grau- 
sen,  impers.,  shiver,  shudder)  of  *gre6san,  in 
eomp.  pp.  iegroren,  terrified:  see  grise^.2  To 
shiver;  have  a  chill.     [North.  Eng.] 

growse^t,  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  grouse. 

growsome  (gro'suni)^  a.  [<  grow  +  -some.J 
Tending  to  make  things  grow:  as,  it's  a  fine 
growsome  morning ;  it's  nice  growsome  weather. 
Wright.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

gro'Wtll  (groth),  n.  [<  grow  +  -th,  after  leel. 
grodhr,  grodhi,  growth.]  1.  The  process  of 
growing;  gradual  natural  increase,  as  of  an 
animal  or  vegetable  body ;  specifically,  the  pro- 
cess of  developing  from  a  germ,  seed,  or  root 
to  maturity. 

The  increase  of  size  which  constitutes  growth  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  process  of  molecular  intussusception,  and  there- 
fore differs  altogether  from  the  process  of  growth  by  ac- 
cretion, which  ...  is  effected  purely  by  the  external  ad- 
dition of  new  matter.  Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  2. 
The  word  "grow  "  as  applied  to  stones  signifies  a  total- 
ly different  process  from  what  is  called  growth  in  plants 
and  animals.  Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  2. 
It  appears  to  be  a  biological  law  that  great  growth  is 
not  possible  without  high  structure. 

Westminster  Rev.,  CXXV.  360. 

2.  Increase  in  any  way,  as  in  bulk,  extent, 
number,  strength,  value,  etc. ;  development ; 
advancement;  extension. 

The  beginnings,  antiquities,  and  growth  of  the  classical 
and  warre-like  shipping  of  this  Island  [England]. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  To  the  Header. 

The  softness  of  his  Nature  gave  growth  to  factions  of 

those  about  him.  .  Milton^  Hist.  Eng.,  vi. 

For  the  affection  of  young  ladies  is  of  as  rapid  growth 

as  Jack's  beanstalk,  and  reaches  up  to  the  sky  in  a  night. 

Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  iv. 

3.  That  which  has  grown ;  anything  produced; 
a  product. 

So  forest  pines  th'  aspiring  mountain  clothe. 
And  self-erected  towers  the  stately  growth. 

Brooke,  Universal  Beauty,  iii. 
Affection's  depth  and  wedded  faith  are  not  of  the  growth 
of  that  soil.  Lamb,  Artificial  Comedy. 

The  light  and  lustrous  curls  .  .  .  were  parch'd  with 
dust; 
Or,  clotted  into  points  and  hanging  loose, 
Mix'd  with  the  knightly  growth  timt  fringed  his  lips. 

Tennyson,  Morte  d'.Mthur. 
Growth  by  apposition,  in  hot.    See  apposition. 
growtbead,  growtnolt.    See  grouthead,  grout- 
noil. 

growth-form  (groth'f  6rm),  n.  A  special  vege- 
tative form  attained  in  process  of  growth,  char- 
acteristic of  a  species,  or  oftener  common  to 
many  species,  but  implying  no  genetic  affinity. 
Shrub,  herb,  and  sprouting  fungus  are  growth- 
forms. 

growthful  (groth'ful),  a.  [<  growth  +  -ful.'\ 
Susceptible  of  growth  orimprovement.  [Bare.] 

In  the  subject  of  this  biography  we  see  how  much  more 
growthful  is  a  lowly  commencement  than  the  most  bril- 
liant beginnings,  if  made  in  borrowed  exuvise. 

Dr.  J.  Hamilton,  in  Life  of  Lady  Colquhoun,  p.  67. 

groyne^,  n.    See  groin^,  3. 

groyne^t,  v.  and  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  groirfi. 

grozet  (^oz'et), ».    [So.:  seegroser.l   A  goose- 
berry. 
As  plump  and  gray  as  onie  grozet.     Bums,  To  a  louse. 

grozing-iron  (gr6'zing-i''''em),  ».  [<*grozing 
(origin  unknown)  +  iron."]  1.  A  plumbers' 
tool  for  finishing  soldered  joints. 

Grozi/ng  irons  to  assist  in  soldering. 

Encyc.  Brit.,  IV.  602. 

2t.  An  instrument  vrith  an  an^ar  projection 
of  steel,  formerly  used  for  cutting  glass. 

grozzer  (groz'er),  n.    Same  as  groser. 

grub  (grub),  v.;  pret.  and  pp..^r«i6e(i,  ppr.  grub- 
bing. [<  ME.  grubben,  sometimes grobben,  dig; 
prob.  of  LG.  origin;  cf.  LG.  freq.  grubbeln, 
grope,  vrith  equiv.  grabbehi  (cf .  B.  grabble) .  The 
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sense  is  the  same  as  that  of  OHG.  grubilon, 
MHG.  grubelen,  G.  griibeln,  grub,  dig,  rake,  stir, 
search  minutely  (=  Sw.  grubbla  =  Dan.  gruble, 
muse,  ponder,  ruminate  on),  a  freq.  verb,  allied 
to  graben  (pret.  grub),  dig,  =  AS.  grafan,  E. 
grave\  (iig:  see  grave'':'\  I.  intrans.  1.  To  dig 
in  or  under  the  groimd;  hence,  to  work  hard 
in  any  way;  especially,  to  make  laborious  re 
search;  search  or  study  closely. 

So  depe  thai  grvJbbed  and  so  fast, 
Tbre  crosses  fand  thai  at  the  last. 

Holy  Rood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  94. 
Those  who  knew  his  [Lord  Temple's]  habits  tracked  him 
as  men  track  a  mole.    It  was  his  nature  to  grub  under- 
ground. Macaulay,  Earl  of  Chatham. 

2.  [<  grub,  n.,  3.]  To  eat;  take  a  meal:  as,  it 
is  time  to  grub.    [Slang.] 

II.  trans.  X.  To  dig;  dig  up  by  the  roots: 
frequently  followed  by  up  or  out:  as,  to  grub 
up  shrubs  or  weeds. 

Builders  of  iron  mills,  that  grub  up  forests, 
With  timber  trees  for  shipping. 

Massinger,  Guardian,  ii.  4, 

The  veiy  stumps  of  oak,  especially  that  part  which  is 

dry  and  above  ground,  being  well  grubb'd,  la  many  times 

worth  the  pains  and  charge,  for  sundry  rare  and  hard 

works.  Evelyn,  Sylva,  ill  14. 

2.  [<  grub,  n.,  3.]  To  supply  with  food;  pro- 
vide with  victuals.     [Slang.] 

The  red-nosed  man  [Stiggins]  wam't  by  no  means  the 
sort  of  person  you'd  like  to  gruh  by  contract. 

Dickens,  Pickwick,  xxii. 

grub  (grub),  n.  [<  grub,  v.  2  X.  The  larva  of 
an  insect;  especially,  the  larva  of  a  beetle :  as, 
the  -white-grub  (the  larva  otLachnosternafusca). 
Also  grubworm. 

Follow  the  plough,  and  you  shall  find  a  white  worm 
.  .  .  that  is  in  Norfolk,  and  some  other  counties,  called 
a  drub,  and  is  bred  of  the  spawn  or  eggs  of  a  beetle :  .  .  . 
you  will  find  them  an  excellent  bait. 

/.  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  i.  17. 
The  very  rooks  and  daws  forsake  the  fields. 
Where  neither  grub,  nor  root,  nor  earth-nut  now 
Repays  their  labour  more.  Cowper,  Task,  v.  90. 

2t.  A  short  thick  man ;  a  dwarf :  in  contempt. 

John  Eo^ane,  a  short  clownish  grub,  would  bear  the 

whole  carcase  of  an  ox.  Carew. 

3.  Something  to  eat;  victuals;  a  provision  of 
food  (as  the  product  of  grubbing  or  hard  work). 
[Slang.] 

Let's  have  a  pound  of  sausages,  then,  that's  the  best 
grub  for  tea  I  know  of. 

T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Uugby,  i.  6. 

Time  for  grub  came  on :  we  started  a  fire,  fried  some 
fish,  ate  it.  E.  Ma/rston,  Frank's  Ranche,  p.  24. 

grub-ax  (grub'aks),  n.     Same  as  grubbing-hoe. 

grubber  (grub'er),  n.  [<  ME.  grubbere,  grub- 
bare;  <  grub,  v.,  +  -e»-l.]  1.  One  who  grubs; 
hence,  a  hard  worker,  especially  a  close  stu- 
dent.— 2.  A  tool  for  grubbing  out  roots,  weeds, 
etc.;  an  agricultural  implement  for  clearing 
and  stirring  up  the  soil,  with  long  teeth  or 
tines  fixed  in  a  frame  and  curved  so  that  the 
points  enter  the  soil  obliquely.  Also  called  cul- 
tivator a,nd  scarifier. — 3.  One  who  eats;  a  feed- 
er.   [Slang.] 

"I'm  a  heavy  grubber,  dear  boy,"  he  said,  as  a  polite 
kind  of  apology,  when  he  had  made  an  end  of  his  meal. 
Dickens,  Great  Expectations,  xl. 

grubbery  (grub'er-i),  n.  [<  grub  +  -cry.']  A 
piece  of  grubbing  or  digging.     [Kare.] 

After  remaining  several  years  in  a  state  of  suspended 
animation,  owing  to  lack  of  funds,  this  damp  and  sombre 
gnMery  [the  Thames  tunnel]  had  now  approached  to 
within  one  hundred  and  eigh^feet  of  low-water  mark  on 
the  Middlesex  side  of  the  river. 

First  Year  of  a  Silken  Reigji,  p.  164. 

grubbing-ax  (grub'ing-aks),  n.  Same  as  grub- 
bing-hoe. 

A  delving  toole  with  two  teeth,  wherewith  the  earth  is 
opened  in  such  places  as  the  plough  cannot  pearse :  some 
call  it  a  grubbing  axe.  Nomenelator. 

grubbing-hoe  (grub'ing-ho),  n.  A  tool  for  dig- 
ging up  shrubs,  weeds,  roots,  etc.;  a  mattock. 
Also  called  grub-ax,  grubbing-ax. 
grubblet  (grub'l),  v.  [A  var.  of  gropple,  freq. 
of  grope :  see  grub,  «.]  I.  intrans.  To  feel  in 
the  dark,  or  as  a  blind  man;  grope. 

He  looked  at  the  flsh,  then  at  the  fiddle,  still  gnMling 
in  his  pockets.  Speetator,  No.  444. 

Be  sure  to  mix  among  the  thickest  crowd; 
There  I  will  be,  and  there  we  cannot  miss, 
Perhaps  to  grubble,  or  at  least  to  kiss. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Amours,  L  iv.  73. 

II.  trans.  To  feel  of  with  the  hands. 
Thou  hast  a  colour; 
Now  let  me  roll  and  grubble  thee ; 
Blind  men  say  white  feels  smooth,  and  black  feels  rough. 

Drydm. 

grubbyi  (gmb'i),  a.  [<  grub,  v.,  +  -y^.]  1. 
Dirty;  unclean,  as  if  from  grubbing. 
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So  dnrk,  bo  dingy,  like  a  grubby  lot 
Of  sooty  sweeps,  or  colliers. 

Hood,  A  Black  Job. 

The  houses,  the  shops,  and  the  people  all  appeared  more 

or  less  grubby,  and  as  If  a  little  clean  water  would  do  them 

good.  N.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  IV.  5S6. 

2.  Stunted;  poor;  peevish.  [Prov.  Eng.]  —  3. 
[<  grub,  n.,  +  -^i.]    Infeoted  -with  grubs. 

All  stag,  tainted,  and  badly  scored,  grubby,  or  murrain 

hides  are  called  damaged,  and  must  go  at  two-thirds  price. 

C.  T.  Davis,  Leather,  p.  55. 

grubby^  (grub'i),  n.;  pi.  gruhUes  (-iz).  [Cf. 
gruVby^.l  The  common  seulpiu,  a  eottoid  fish, 
Acanthocottus  ceneus,  of  New  England. 

grub-liook  (grub'huk),  n.  An  agricultural  im- 
plement, consisting  of  a  lai'ge  hook  drawn  by- 
horses  and  guided  by  means  of  handles,  used 
in  grubbing  up  stones,  roots,  etc. 

grub-plank  (grub'plangk),  n.  Refuse  plank 
used  m  fastening  together  the  parts  of  a  lum- 
ber-raft.    [U.  S.] 

grub-saw  (grub'sa),  n.  [<  grub,  v.,  1,  +  saw^.^ 
A  hand-saw,  consisting  of  a  notched  iron  blade 

.  with  a  stiff  back  of  wood,  used  to  cut  marble 
slabs  into  strips  for  shelves,  mantelpieces,  etc. 

The  catting  is  effected  with  smaller  blades,  called  grub- 
saws.  0.  Byrne,  Artisan's  Handbook,  p.  86. 

girub-stake  (grub'stak),  «.  [<  grub,  «.,  3,  -I- 
stofce.]  The  outfit,  provisions,  etc.,  furnished 
to  a  prospector  on  condition  of  participating 
in  the  profits  of  any  find  he  may  make ;  a  lay- 
out. [Mining  slang,  western  U.  S.] 
C^b-street  (gmb'stret),  n.  and  a.  [The  name 
of  a  street  near  Moorfields  in  London,  former- 
ly much  resorted  to  for  residence  by  needy 
writers.  It  is  now  caUed  Milton  street.]  I. 
n.  The  tribe  of  needy  or  sordid  authors  collec- 
tively. » 

Long,  long  beneath  that  hospitable  roof 

Shall  Qrub-street  dine,  while  duns  are  kept  aloof. 

Byron,  Eng.  Bards  and  Scotch  Keviewers. 

II.  a.  Shabby;  paltry;  mean:  said  of  a  kind 
of  writing  and  writers. 
I'd  sooner  ballads  write,  and  Grub-street  lays.         Gay. 
Sepulchral  lies,  our  holy  walls  to  grace,  * 
And  New-Year  odes,  and  all  the  Gruh-street  race. 

Pope,  Dunciad,  i.  44. 

grub-time  (grub'tim),  n.     Time  to  eat;  meal- 
time.    [Slang.] 
grubworm  (grub'werm),  n.     Same  as  grub,  1. 

And  gnats  and  grub-worms  crowded  on  his  view. 

Smart,  The  Hilliad. 

gruchef',  gruccliet,  "•    Middle  English  forms  of 
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wish  to  deprive  of    5t.  Hence,  figuratively,  prophetic  intimation ; 
presentiment. 


II.   trans.   1.  To  envy 
something. 

Grutchirig  the  English  such  a  vessel,  they  all  joined  to- 
gether, plundered  the  English  of  their  ship,  goods,  and 

arms,  and  turned  them  ashore.     '  ,.,,•,.,-,       j 

Dampier,  Voyages,  an.  1683.   grudgingly  (^Uj|  mg-li),  Mi;, 


Mankind  are  the  wolves  that  I  fear. 
They  grudge  me  my  natural  right  to  be  free. 

Coujper,  Scenes  Favorable  to  Meditation  (trans.). 
0  who  shall  grudge  him  Albuera's  bays. 
Who  brought  a  race  regenerate  to  the  field? 

Scott,  Don  Eoderick,  Conclusion,  st.  14. 

2.  To  give  or  permit  with  reluctance ;  grant  or 
submit  to  unwillingly;  begrudge. 

A  trew  [truce]  to  be  takon  of  a  tyme  short, — 
Sex  moneth  &  no  more, —  his  men  for  to  rest : 
That  the  Grekes  hym  ^auntid,  grmehet  thai  noght. 
Destruction  of  Troy  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  8874. 
The  stable  and  mercif  ull  earth,  which  before  had  opened 
her  mouth  to  receiue  his  brothers  blood,  thinking,  and  (as 
it  were)  grudging  to  support  such  wicked  feet. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  33. 
For  which  cause  presbyters  must  not  grudge  to  continue 
subject  unto  their  bishops. 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity  (ed.  Keble),  III.  165. 
The  price  I  think  ye  need  not  grudge. 


Now  have  I 
A  kind  of  grudging  of  a  beating  on  me. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Honest  Man's  Fortune. 

^ ^ ,„._.,  In  a  grudging 

manner"  unwillingly ;  with  reluctance  or  dis- 
content. 

Every  man,  according  as  he  purposeth  in  his  heart,  so 
let  bim  give;  not  grudgingly,  or  of  necessity:  for  God 
loveth  a  cheerful  giver.  2  Cor.  ix.  7. 

grudgingness  (gruj'ing-nes),  n.     The  state  or 
.  quality  of  grudging ;  begrudging  disposition. 
Nothing  grates  on  me  more  than  that  posth  umous  grudg- 
ingness toward  a  wife.    George  Eliot,  Daniel  Deronda,  Ixiv. 

grudgingst  (gruj'ingz),  n.  pi.  [Earlier  grudge- 
ons,  also  gurgeons,  gurgions;  cf.  OF.  grugeons, 
the  smallest  or  most  imperfect  fruit  on  a  tree,  < 
OF.  gruger,  F.  gruger,  crumble,  crunch,  grind : 
see  grudge^.^  Coarse  meal;  grouts;  the  part 
of  the  corn  which  remains  after  the  fine  meal 
has  passed  through  the  sieve. 

You  that  can  deal  with  grudgings  and  coarse  flour. 

Fletcher  and  Bowleg,  Maid  in  the  Mill. 


Northern  Lord  and  Cruel  Jew  (Child's  Ballads,  Vin.  278).  g^udgment  (gruj  'ment),  M.  [<  grudge^  +  -ment.'] 

They  sponge  upon  the  blessings  of  a  warm  sun  and  a     rjij^g  g^g^  ^f  grudging;  discontent.      " "' — 

fruitful  soil,  and  almost  grutch  the  pains  of  gathering  in      (-^ota  1  =     ^^ 

grue,   grew2  (gro),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  _ 
grewed,  ppr.  gruing,  grewing.    [Also  dial,  grow ; 
<  MB.  gruen,  growen,  grouen,  also  gryen  (>  E. 


the  bounties  of  the  earth. 

B.  Beverley,  quoted  in  Tyler's  Amer.  Lit.,  I.  87. 
For  not  so  gladsome  is  that  life  .  .  . 
That  one  should  grudge  its  loss  for  Balder's  sake. 

M.  Arnold,  Balder  Dead. 


grudge^  (gruj);  "•  j  P'^et-  ^^^  PP-  grudged,  ppr. 
grudging.  [A  var.  of  the  earlier  and  dial. 
grutch,  early  mod.  E.  also  groudge,  <  ME.  grug- 
gen,  a  var.  of  grutchen,  grucchen,  gruchen,  grouch- 
en,  groehen,  murmur,  complain,  feel  envy,  <  OP. 
groueier,  grouehier,  groucher,  gruchier,  grocher, 
gruger,  erouoier  (>  ML.  groussare),  murmur, 
grudge,  repine.  Origin  uncertain;  perhaps 
Scand.,  cf.  Icel.  Icry^a  (pret.  hruttt),  murmur, 
Icrutr,  a  murmur,  Sw.  dial,  kruttla,  murmur;  or 
else  of  G-.  origin,  of.  MHO.  Gr.  grunsen  =  E. 
grunt.^  I.  intrans.  1.  To  be  unwiUing  or  re- 
luctant. 

I  sail  noght  grouche  ther  agayne. 
To  wirke  his  wille  I  am  wele  payed. 

York  Plays,  p.  62. 

And  we  should  serve  him  as  a  grudging  master. 
As  a  penurious  niggard  of  his  wealth. 

MUton,  Comus,  1.  725. 

2t.  To  cherish  ill-will;  bear  a  grudge. 

"I  grouche  not,"  quod  Gawayne,  "the  gree  es  thaire 
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They  mone  hale  gwerddouns  fulle  grett  graunt  of  my 
lorde!"  Morte  Afthure  (E.  H.  T.  S.),  1.  2S20. 

They  knew  the  force  of  that  dreadful  curse,  whereunto 
idolatry  maketh  subject ;  nor  is  there  cause  why  the  guilty 
sustaining  the  same  should  grudge  or  complain  of  injus- 
tipg_  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity. 

Sf.  To  be  sorry;  grieve. 

But  other  while  I  grutche  sore 
01  some  thinges  that  she  dooth. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  i. 

You  love  him,  I  know  it ; 
I  ormJo'd  not  at  it,  but  am  pleas'd  it  is  so. 
Fletcher  (and  MassingerT),  Lovers  Progress,  m.  6. 
We  .  .  .  grudge  in  our  ooncyence  when  we  remember 
our  ^es.  Bp.  Fisher,  On  the  Psalms,  p.  32. 

4i  To  murmur;  grumble. 
For  this  oynement  myght  have  be  soeld  more  than  for 

He  Kan  to  grucehe  and  blamed  it  a  lite. 

^  Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Keeve's  Tale,  1.  9. 

When  he  iWilliam  II.]  built  Westminster-Hall,  he  made 

thai  an  Occision  to  lay  a  heavy  Tax  upon  the  P?ople,  who 

giw^ed  at  it  as  done  on  purpose.   Baker,  Chronicles,  p.  34. 


3t.  To  entertain  by  way  of  grudge. 

Perish  they 
That  grudge  one  thought  against  your  majesty ! 

Shah.,  1  Hen.  VL,  iiL  1. 

grudgei  (gruj),  n.  [<  grudge^,  v.'\  1.  ni-will 
excited  by  some  special  cause,  as  a  personal 
injury  or  insult,  successful  rivalry,  etc.;  secret 
enmity;  spite. 

Among  fooles  there  is  much  stryle,  disdayne,  grudge, 
and  debate.   •  Babees  Book  (E.  E.  T,  S.\  p.  92. 

He  ne'er  bore  grudge  for  stalwart  blow, 
Ta'en  in  lair  fight  Irom  gallant  loe. 

Scott,  1.  of  L.  M.,  V.  28. 
Now  was  the  time  to  be  avenged  on  his  old  enemy,  to 
wreak  a  grudge  of  seventeen  years. 

Macaulay,  Warren  Hastings. 

2.  Unwillingness;  reluctance. 

Those  to  whom  you  have 
With  grudge  pref  err'd  me. 

B.  JonsoTi,  Catiline,  iiL  1. 
=  Syn.  1.  Animosity,  Hi-will,  Enrmty,  etc.  S^e  animosity. 
grudge^  (gruj),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  grudged,  ppr. 
grudging.  [Sc,  also  grush;  <  OP.  gruger,  P. 
gruger,  crumble,  crunch,  grind.  Cf .  grudgings.'i 
1.  To  crumble;  crunch. —  2.  To  squeeze;  press 
down. 

grudgefult  (gruj'ful),  a.  [<  grudge^  +  -ful.] 
Grudging. 

And  rayle  at  them  with  grudgefvll  discontent. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  viii.  28. 

grudgeonsf  (gruj'onz),  n.pl.    See  grudgings. 
grudger  (gruj'er), n.  [<  ME.  grucchere;  <  grudge 

+  -eri.]    One  who  grudges;  a  discontented 

person. 
These  ben  gruccheris,  ful  of  playntes,  wandringe  after 

desires.  Wyclif,  Jude  16. 

grudgery  (gruj'er-i),  n.  [<  grudge^  ■'"„"*'"2';] 
(Jrudging;  disaffection;  reluctance.     [Kare.] 

I  am  convinced  that  no  reluctant  tie  can  be  a  strong  one, 
and  that  a  cheerful  alliance  will  be  a  far  securer  form  of 
connection  than  any  principle  of  subordination  borne  with 
grudgery  and  discontent.  Burke. 

grudging  (giuj'ing),  n.  [A  var.  of  earlier  and 
dial,  grutching,  <  ME.  grutching,  grucching, 
gruehing,  groehing,  -ynge,  murmuring,  com- 
plaining, verbal  n.  of  gruggen,  grucchen,  etc., 
grudge:  see  grudge^,v.'i  If.  Murmuring;  re- 
pining; complaining. 

And  sufflre  mekely  for  his  lule  with-owttene  gruchynge 
if  thou  may.    Hampole,  Prose  Treatises  (E.  E.  T.  &.),  p.  SO. 

Sir,  blessed  be  God,  with  all  our  evil  reports,  grudgings, 
and  restraints,  we  are  merry  in  God.  ,„„,„„, 

Bp.  Ridiey,  in  Bradford's  Letters  (Parker  Soo. ,  1863),  11. 84. 


dial,  gry^,  shiver),  shudder, refl.  be  in  pain;  cf. 
Sw.  gnufoa,  shudder,  refl.  be  in  pain  or  con- 
cern, =  Norw.  gruva,  grua,  dread,  shudder,  = 
Dan.  grue,  intr.,  dread,  tremble,  shudder,  =  D. 
gruwen,  tr.,  abhor,  execrate,  =  LGr.  gromven  = 
OHGr.  in-gruen,  shudder,  MHGr.  grUen,  gruwen, 
Qr.  grraMfiJijimpers.,  dread,  fear:  see  further  un- 
der grise^  and  growse^,  and  of.  gruesome.l  I.  in- 
trans. To  shiver;  shudder;  feel  horror.  [North. 
Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

I  would  have  done  Mr.  Mordaunt's  bidding,  ...  if  he 
hadna  made  use  of  profane  oaths,  which  made  my  veiy 
flesh  grue.  Scott,  Hrate,  vii. 

That  cretur's  vice  [voice]  gars  me  a'  grue. 

Noctes  Amirostance. 

II.  trans,  (impers.)  To  pain;  grieve.  [North. 
Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

gruel  (grS'el),  n.  [<  ME.  gruel,  gruwel,  grewel, 
growel,  <  OP.  gruel,  later  gruau,  coarse  meal,  P. 
griiau,  meal,  oatmeal,  grits,  groats,  gruel,  <  ML. 
grutellum  (later,  after  OP.,  gruellum),  dim.  of 
grutum  (>  OP.  gru,  Pr.  gru),  meal,  <  AS.  grut, 
meal,  grout:  see  groufi-.^  1.  A  fluid  or  semi- 
liquid  food,  usually  for  infants  or  invalids,  made 
by  boiUng  meal  or  any  farinaceous  substance 
in  water. 

His  perseuerance  aperethe  in  that  Daniel  saitb.  Prove 
vs  thy  seruants  these  10  dayes  withe  grewell  &  a  little  wa- 
ter. Joye,  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  i. 

Hence — 2.  Any  pasty  mess. 

Make  the  gruel  thick  and  slab. 

Shak.,  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 

To  get  or  have  one's  gruel,  to  be  severely  punished, 
disabled,  or  kUled.    [Slang.] 

He  gathered  in  general  that  they  expressed  great  in- 
dignation against  some  individual.    "He  shall  have  his 
'  *'  said  one,  Scott,  Guy  Mannering,  xxviii. 


gruel  (gro'el),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  grueled  or 
gruelled,  ppr.  grueling  or  gruelling.  [<  gruel, 
».]  To  exhaust;  use  up;  disable.  [Slang, 
Eng.] 

Wadham  ran  up  by  the  side  of  that  first  Trinity  yester- 
day, and  he  said  that  they  were  as  well  gruelled  as  so 
many  posters  before  they  got  to  the  stile. 

Kingsley,  Alton  Locke,  xii. 

grueler,  grueller  (gro'el-er),  n.  An  overmas- 
tering dimeulty;  a  finisher;  a  floorer.     [Slang, 

.Eng.] 

This  £25  of  his  is  a  grueller,  and  I  learnt  with  interest 
that  you  are  inclined  to  get  the  fish's  nose  out  of  the 
weed.  Mngsley,  Letter,  May,  1856. 

gruell  (gro'el),  n.    In  coal-mining,  coal.     Gres- 
ley.     [Ireland.] 
Great  (^raci^injr  and  manie  a  bitter  cursse  followed  about  OTUeller,  «._  See  grueler. 
theleuieng  of  this  monie,  and  much  mischeefe  rose  there-  QmeS  (^ni'ez),  n.  pi.     [L.,  pi.  of  grv,s,  a  crane.  J 
of,  as  alter  it  appeared.       Holinshed,  Rich.  IL,  an.  1381.     (jjajjes  and  other  gruif  orm  birds  regarded  as 

a  family  or  group. 

grueso  (grS-a'so),  n.  [Sp.,  bulky,  large,  coarse, 
gross,  grueso,  n.j^bulk,  thickness,  gross;  =  E, 


2.  Unwillingness;  reluctance. 
Graunte  me  boute  grucching  to  haue  that  gaie  maide. 

WUliam  ofPaleme  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  4748. 

3.  Envy;  begrudging.— 4t.  -An  access  or  par- 
oxysm of  a  disease,  as  the  chill  before  a  fever. 

From  any  gout's  least  grutching 
Bless  the  Sovereign  and  his  touching. 

B.  Jons&n,  Gipsies  Metamorphosed. 

So  clerely  was  she  deliuered  from  all  grudgeyng  of  the 
ag^g_  J.  Udall,  On  Mat.  viii. 

The  strongest  man 
May  have  the  grudging  of  an  ague  on  him. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Captain,  iii.  1. 


see  gross!\  In  the  quicksilver-mines  of 
California,  the  best  or  fijst-class  ore  in  large 
lumps,  generally  several  inches  in  diameter. 
gruesome,  grewsome  (gro'sum),  a.  [Also  writ- 
ten grusome,  growsome,  Sc.  grousom,  groosum 
(cf.  Dan.  grusom,  cruel,  =  OD.  grouwsaem,  D. 
gruweaam  =  MHGr.  gruwesam,  G.  grroitsaw,  horri- 
ble, terrible,  fierce,  cruel) ;  <  grue  (=  D.  gruwen 
=  Dan.  grue,  etc.),  shudder  (the  noun,  OD. 


gruesome 

grouw  =  Dan.  gru  =  Nonv.  gruv,  gru,  horror, 
terror,  is  later,  and  from  the  verb),  +  -some.] 
Causing  one  to  shudder  ;  frightfully  dismal  or 
depressing ;  horribly  repulsive. 

Nature's  equinoctial  night-wrath  is  weird,  grewsome, 
crushing.  Kingsley,  Two  Years  Ago,  iii. 

He  [a  dead  duck]  was  found  in  the  holidays  by  the  ma- 
tron, a  grewsorae  body. 

T,  Hughes,  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby,  ii.  4. 

The  dungeons  of  Villeneuve  made  a  particular  impres- 
sion on  me— greater  than  any,  except  those  of  Loches, 
which  must  surely  be  the  most  grewsome  in  Eui'ope. 

H.  James,  Jr.,  Little  Tour,  p.  219. 

gmesomeness,  grewsomeness  (gro'sum-nes), 
n.    The  quality  of  being  gruesome  or  frightful. 

He  [Tertullian]  is  often  outrageously  unjust  in  the  sub- 
stance of  what  he  says,  and  in  manner  harsh  to  cynicism, 
scornful  to  gmesomeness  ;  but  in  no  battle  that  he  fought 
was  he  ever  actuated  by  selfish  interests. 

Encyc.  BHt.,  XXIII.  196. 

gruft,  adv.    See  grof^. 

gruff  1  (gruf),  a.  and  n.  [<  D.  grof,  coarse, 
plump,  loud,  blunt,  great,  heavy,  =  LGr.  grov  = 
OHGr.  grab,  gerob,  MHG.  grop,  gerop,  G.  grab, 
great,  large,  coarse,  thick,  rude,  etc.,  =  Sw.  grof 
=  Dan.  grov,  big,  coarse,  rude.  Root  unknown; 
the  OHG.  gerob  does  not  necessarily  contain  the 
prefix  ge-,  being  prob.  developed  from  grob.'] 

1,  a.  Bough  or  stem  in  manner,  voice,  or  coun- 
tenance ;  surly ;  severe  ;  harsh. 

Zeno  himself,  the  father  of  Stoicism,  as  gruff  ss  he  looked, 

might  liave  enlarged  our  writer's  catalogue  for  some  veiy 

free  thoughts.       Bentley,  Fhileleutherus  Lipsiensis,  §  49. 

"Fool ! "  said  the  sophist,  in  an  undertode 

6r«^  with  contempt.  feats.  Lamia,  1.  292. 

II.  n.  In^Aar.,  the  coarse  residue  which -wiU 
not  pass  through  the  sieve  in  pulverization. 
Dunglison. 
gruff^  (gruf),  n.  [A  var.  of  grove,  groove,  in  the 
same  sense.]  In  mining,  a  pit  or  shaft.  Mieh- 
ardson. 

I  rode  to  Minedeep,  with  an  intention  to  muke  use  of  it 
[a  barometer]  there  in  one  of  the  deepestm-w/s  ...  I 
could  find.        Locke,  To  Boyle,  in  Boyle's  Works,  V.  686. 

gruffly  (gruf 'li),  adv.     In  a  grufE  manner. 

Geraint,  .  .  .  behind  an  ancient  churl,  .  .  . 
Ask'd  yet  once  more  what  meant  the  hubbub  here? 
Who  answer'd  grujSz/,  "Ugh!  the  sparrow-hawk." 

Tennyson,  Geraint. 

gruffness  (gruf 'nes),  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  gruff. 

grufted  (gruf 'ted),  a.      [E.  dial. ;  origin  ob- 
scure.]    Begrimed;  befouled.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
'Is  nOase  sa  grunted  wi'  snuif.     Tennyson,  Village  Wife. 

grugeonst,  "•  P^-    See  grudgings. 

gru-gru  (gro'gro),  n.  1.  In  South  America, 
the  grub  of  the  large  coleopterous  insect  Ca- 
landra  palmarum.  it  lives  in  the  stems  of  palm-trees, 
and  also  in  the  sugar-cane,  and  is  regarded  as  a  deUcacy 
by  the  natives.    See  Calandra,  2. 

2.  In  the  West  Indies,  either  of  two  species  of 
palms,  Astrocaryum  aculeatum  and  Acrocomia 
sclerocarpa,  the  wood  of  which  is  very  hard, 
heavy,  and  durable,  and  takes  a  fine  polish. 

Gruidse  (gro'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Grus  (Gru-) 
+  ■idee.']  A  family  of  large,  long-necked,  long- 
legged  wading  birds  of  the  group  Geranomor- 
phm  OT  Gruiformes  ;  the  cranes.  They  have  the  bill 
equaling  or  exceeding  the  head  in  length,  compressed, 
contracted  in  its  continuity,  with  median  pervious  nos- 
trils ;  tibiae  naked  for  a  long  distance ;  tarsi  scutellate  in 
front ;  toes  short,  with  basal  webbing,  the  hallux  elevated ; 
general  plumage  compact,  without  pulviplumes ;  the  head 
in  part  naked ;  the  wings  ample,  and  usually  with  enlarged 
or  flowing  inner  flight-feathers;  and  the  tail  short,  usual- 
ly of  12  broad  rectrices.  There  are  about  15  species,  of 
various  parts  of  the  world,  belonging  to  the  genera  Gi-us, 
Anthropoides,  and  Balearuia.  See  cuts  under  cram, 
denumeUe,  and  Qrus. 

gruiform  (gr6'i-f6rm),  a.     [<  NL.  gruiformis,  < 

L.  grus,  a  crane,  +  forma,  form.]    Having  the 

form  or  structure  of  a  crane ;  resembling  or 

related  to  a  crane. 

The  Gariama  is  ...  a  low,  gruiform,  rapacious  bird. 

Eru:ye.  Brit.,  111.  699. 

Gruiformes  (gro-i-f6r'mez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of 
gruiformis :  see  gruiform.^  A  superfamily  or 
suborder  ot  Alectorides,  containing  the  gruiform 
as  distinguished  from  the  raUiform  birds,  or 
the  schizognathous,  schizorhinal,  preecooial, 
grallatorial  birds :  corresponding  to  the  Gera- 
nomorphwia  a  strict  sense,  and  contrasted  with 
BaUiformes. 

Gruiuae  (gro-i'ne),  TO.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Grm  (Gru-) 
+  -inw.']  1.  A  subfamily  of  Gruidw,  including 
the  typical  cranes  of  the  genus  Ch-us. — 2f.  In 
Nitzsch's  elaisification  (1829),  a  superfamily 
group  embracing  the  cranes  and  their  imme- 
diate allies. 

grum  (grum),  a.  [<  ME.  ffrom,  gram,  <  AS. 
grom,  gram,  angry,  wrathful :  see  grarn^  and 
the  allied  gnm.     The  particular  form  grum,  in- 
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stead  of  reg.  gram  or  grom,  is  due  perhaps  to 
association  with  the  verb  grumble,  or  with  glwm, 
q.  V.  Cf .  Dan.  grum,  cruel,  atrocious,  fell,  =  Sw. 
grym,  cruel,  furious,  terrible,  =  Norw.  grum, 
proud,  haughty,  supercilious,  coUoq.  splendid, 
superb.]     1.  Morose;  surly;  sullen;  glum. 

You,  while  your  Lovers  court  you,  still  look  grum. 

Wyclmrley,  Gentleman  Dancing-Master,  Epil. 

And  lastly  (my  brother  still  grum  and  sulleuX  I  gave 
them  a  dollar  to  drink,  and  took  my  leave. 

Franklin,  Autobiog.,  p.  51. 

2.  Low;  deep  in  the  throat;  guttural:  as,  a 
grum  voice. 

grumble  (grum'bl),  v. ;  pret.  and  pp.  grumbled, 
ppr.  grumbling.  [With  excrescent  b,  as  ia  fum- 
ble, humble,  etc.  (=  OP.  grommeler,  grumeler, 
groumeler,  P.  grommeler),  <  MD.  gromm^len, 
murmur,  mutter,  grunt,  =  LG.  grummeln  (> 
G.  dial,  grummeln),  growl,  mutter,  as  thunder; 
freq.  of  MD.  grommen,  murmur,  mutter,  grunt, 
D.  grommen,  grumble,  growl,  scold,  =  LG.  gru- 
men,  *grummen,  grumble,  mutter  (cf.  Q.  dial. 
(Bav.)  grumen,  refl.,  fret  oneself).  The  con- 
nection with  grum,  grim,  etc.,  is  doubtful.]  I. 
intrans.  1.  To  make  a  low  rumbling  sound; 
mutter;  growl. 

The  grumbling  base 
In  smly  groans  disdains  the  treble  grace. 

Crashaw,  Husick's  Duel. 
Thou  grumbling  thunder,  join  thy  voice.  Motteux. 

Trom  the  old  Thracian  dog  they  leam'd  the  way 
To  snarl  in  want,  and  grumble  o'er  their  prey. 

Pitt,  To  Mr.  Spence. 

2.  To  complain  in  a  low,  surly  voice ;  mur- 
mur with  discontent. 

Thou,  thou,  whom  winds  and  stormy  seas  obey. 
That  through  the  deep  gav'st  grumbling  Isr'el  way. 
Say  to  my  soul,  be  safe.  Quarles,  Emblems,  iii.  11. 

By  the  loom  an  ancient  woman  stood 
And  grumbled  o'er  the  web. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  III.  102. 
=Syn.  2.  To  complain,  repine,  croak. 

II.  trans.  To  express  or  utter  in  a  grumbling 
or  complaining  manner. 

grumble  (grum'bl), )(.  [<.grumble,v.']  1.  The  act 
of  grumbling;  a  grumbling  speech  or  remark. 

lamsickof  this  universal  plea  of  patriotism.  .  .  .  How- 
ever, this  is  merely  my  grumble. 

O.  W.  Curtis,  Potiphar  Papers,  p.  90. 

The  really  elaborate  essay  on  the  important  man  gives 
place,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  record  of  the  hundred  and 
one  events  .  .  .  most  of  which  are  small  to-day.  That  is 
our  main  grumble.       The  Academy,  Oct.  27, 1888,  p.  279. 

2t.  A  surly  person. 
Come,  grumbol,  thou  shalt  mum  with  us. 

Dekker,  Satiromastix. 

3.  pi.  A  grumbling,  discontented  mood ;  a  fit 
of  the  spleen.     [CoUoq.] 

Pity  isn't  catching  like  the  measles,  or  that  opposite  af- 
fair, which  we  aU  can  show  —  the  grurnbles. 

No  Church,  I.  273. 

grumbler  (grum'bler), «.  1.  One  who  grumbles 
or  murmurs  ;  one  who  complains  or  expresses 
discontent. 

Peace  to  the  grumblers  of  an  envious  Age, 
Vapid  in  spleen,  or  brisk  in  frothy  rage. 

Beattie,  To  Mr.  Blacklock. 

2.  A  fish  of  the  family  IVig'MiK/  a  gurnard:  so 
called  from  its  making  a  grumbling  noise  while 
struggling  to  disengage  itself  from  the  hook. 
Grumbletoniant (gmm-bl-to'ni-an), n.  [(.grum- 
ble +  -tonian,  aa  in.  HamiUonian,Miltonian,  etc.] 
In  Great  Britain,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  a  nickname  for  a  member  of  the 
Country  party,  as  opposed  to  the  Court  party. 

Sometimes  nicknamed  the  Grumbletonians,  and  some- 
times honored  with  the  appellation  of  the  Country  party. 
Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.,  xix. 

grumbliugly  (grum  'bling-li),  adv.  With  grum- 
bling or  discontent;  in  a  grumbling  voice  or 
manner. 

They  speak  good  German  at  the  Court,  and  in  the  city ; 
but  the  common  and  country  people  seemed  to  speak  grum- 
blindly.  E.  Broume,  Travels,  p.  156. 

grume  (grom),  to.  [<  OP.  grume,  a  knot,  bunch, 
cluster,  clutter,  clot,  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  grumo,  <  L. 
grumus,  a  little  heap  or  hillock  of  earth.  Cf .  Gr. 
Kp6/M^,  kU/ig^,  a  heap  of  stones.]  A  thick,  vis- 
cid fluid ;  a  clot,  as  of  blood.     Quincy. 

grumly  (grum'li),  adv.    In  a  grum  manner. 

grummel  (grum' el), ».  An  obsolete  or  dialectal 
form  of  qromwell. 

grummeis  (gnmi'elz),  TO.  ^2.  Grounds;  dregs; 
sediment.     [Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch.] 

grummet  (grum'et),  n.    See  gromet. 

grummet-iront  (grurn'ot-i'-'em),  n.  See  gromet- 
iron. 

gruumess  (gmm'nes),  n.  The  quality  of  being 
grum;  moroseness;  surUness. 


grimi; 

Well,  Jack,  by  thy  long  absence  from  the  Town,  the 

Grumness  of  thy  Countenance,  and  the  Slovenliness  of  thy 

Habit,  Ishou'd  give  thee  Joy,  shou'd  I  not,  ot  Marriage? 

Wycherley,  Country  Life,  i.  i. 

grumose  (gro'mos),  a.  [<  NL.  grumosus:  see 
grumous.^    Same  as  grumous,  2. 

grumous  (gro'mus),  a.  [<  P.  grumeux  =  Sp. 
Pg.  It.  grumoso,  <  NL.  grumosus,  grumous,  < 
L.  grumus,  a  little  heap:  see  grume.}  1.  Re- 
sembling or  containing  grume ;  thick ;  viscid ; 
clotted:  as, grumom hlood. — 2.  In6o*., formed 
of  coarse  grains,  as  some  clustered  tubercular 
roots.    Also  grumose. 

grumoUsnesB  (gro'mus-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  grumous,  viscid,  or  clotted. 

The  cause  may  be  referred  either  to  the  coagulation  of 
the  serum  or  grumowmess  of  the  blood.  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

grumph  (grumf),  V.  i.  [A  variation  of  grunt. 
Cf.  Sw.  grymta,  grunt.]  To  grunt;  make  a 
noise  like  a  sow.     [Scotch.] 

A  grumphin',  girnin',  snarlin'  jade. 

Tarrae,  Poems,  p.  52. 
grumph  (grumf),  n.    [<  grumph,  u.]    A  grunt. 
[Scotch.] 

Hedrewalongsigh,  or  rather  grumjih,  through  his  nose. 
Saxon  and  Gael,  I.  42. 
grumphie  (grum'fi),  ».     [<  grumph  +  dim.  -ie.] 
A  sow.     [Scotch.] 

She  trotted  thro'  them  a' — 
And  wha  was  it  but  grumphie 
Asteer  that  night '. 

Bums,  Halloween. 
grumpily  (grum'pi-U),  adv.    In  a  grumpy,  sur- 
ly, or  gruff  manner. 
grumpiness  (grum'pi-nes),  TO.     The  state  or 

quality  of  being  grumpy  or  gruff. 
grumpish  (gmm'pish),  a.     [<  grumpy  +  ^sftl.] 
Surly;  sullen;  gruff;  gmmpy. 

A  farmer  takes  Summer  boarders  with  a  grumpish  pro- 
test. New  York  Tribune,  Aug.  11, 1879. 

grumpy  (grum'pi),  a.  [Appar.  extended  from 
grum.   Ci. frumpy, frump. 'i    Surly;  gruff;  glum. 

To-night.  .  .  there  was  a  special  meeting  of  the  (?rum^ 
Club,  in  which  everybody  was  to  say  the  gayest  things  with 
the  gravest  face,  and  every  laugh  carried  a  forfeit. 

Disraeli,  Coningsby. 
The  world,  it  appears,  is  Indebted  for  much  of  its  pro- 
gress to  uncomfortable  and  even  grumpy  people. 

if.  C.  Tyler,  Hist.  Amer.  Lit.,  L  124. 
She  was  a  very  grumpy  stewardess,  he  thought 

The  Atlantic,  1.  799. 

grumulose  (gro'mu-los),  a.  [<  L.  grumulus,  a 
little  heap,  dim.  ot  grumus,  a  heap :  see  grume.] 
In  bot,  resembling  clustered  grains;  grumous. 

grundt,  «•  and  V.  A  Middle  English  form  of 
ground^. 

grundel  (gnm'del),  n.  [A  dial,  form,  equiv. 
to  groundling.']    Same  as  groundling,  2  (6). 

grundyl  (grun'di),  TO.  [Origin  obscure.]  In 
metal.,  granulated  or  shotted  pig-iron,  used  in 
the  so-called  Uohatius  process  for  making  steel 
invented  in  1855,  and  nearly  a  hundred  years 
earlier  by  John  Wood. 

Grundy^  (grun'di),  to.  A  name  (generally  Mrs. 
Grundy,  though  Mr.  Grundy  is  sometimes  face- 
tiously used)  taken  as  representing  society  at 
large,  or  the  particular  part  of  it  concerned,  in 
regard  to  its  censorship  of  personal  conduct: 
from  the  frequent  question  of  Dame  Ashfleld,  a 
character  in  Morton's  play  "  Speed  the  Plough" 
(1798),  "What  will  Mrs.  Grundy  say?" 

grimself  (grun'sel),*.  Anoldformof  s'J'OMTOitoJH. 

grunsiane  (gnm'stan),  to.  A  Scotch  form  of 
grindstone. 

grunt  (grunt),  V.  i.  [<  ME.  grunten,  gronten, 
sometimes  grynten,  grenten,  grunt,  groan,  =  ■ 
Dan.  grynte  =  Sw.  grymta,  grunt,  =OHG.  MHG. 
6.  grumen,  grunt ;  cf .  AS.  ME.  grunnien  (rare), 
grunian,  grunt  (verbal  n.  grunung,  a  lowing, 
bellowing) ;  L.  grunnire,  earlier  grundire  (>  It. 
grugnire,  grugnare  =  Sp.  gruftir  =  Pg.  grunhi/r 
=  P.  grogner,  gromder,  grunt,  mutter,  grumble, 
>  ult.  E.  groin^,  grunt :  see  groin^);  ult.  of  imi- 
tative origin;  of.  Gr.  ypi^eiv,  grumble,  mutter, 
■ypv,  the  noise  made  by  a  pig  (?  see  gry) ;  but 
the  Teut.  forms  appear  to  be  allied  to  grin^, 
q.  V.  See  grudge.]  To  make  a  guttural  noise, 
as  a  hog;  also,  to  utter  short  or  broken  groans, 
as  from  eagerness  or  over-exertion. 

And  thei  speken  nought,  but  thei  gronten,  as  Pygges. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  274. 

IfTothing  was  heard  but  grunting  and  groning  of  people, 

as  they  lay  on  beapes  ready  to  die,  weltering  together  in 

their  own  blood.         Holinshed,  Hist.  Scotland,  an.  1331. 

Who  would  these  fardels  bear. 

To  grunt  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life? 

Shak.,  Hamlet,  iii.  1. 

grunt  (grunt),  TO.  [=  Dan.  grynt;  from  the  verb.] 
1 .  A  deep  guttural  sound,  as  that  made  by  a  hog. 


grtmt 

Two  or  three  old  men  answered,  by  nodding  their  heads, 
and  giving  a  kind  of  grunt,  significant^  as  I  thought  of 
approbation.  Coofc,  Voyages,  II.  iiL  8. 

2.  A  fish  of  the  family  Hcemulonidm,  as  those 
of  the  genera  Hcemulon  and  Orthopristis:  so 
called  from  the  noise  they  make  when  hauled 


Black  Grunt  [Hatnulott plumievi). 

out  of  the  water.  Also  aalleA. pig-fish  and  growl- 
er for  the  same  reason.     See  redmout}i.—wi^t6 
grunt.    Same  as  cwpeuna. 
grunter  (grun'ter),   n.      [<  MB.  gruntare;  <. 
grunt  +  -er^.'l     1.  One  that  grunts,    (a)  A  hog. 
A  draegled  mawldn,  .  .  . 
Tliat  tends  her  bristled  grunters  in  the  sludge. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  y. 
(6)  A  flsh  of  the  family  Triglidce  and  genus  Prionottia :  so 
called  along  parts  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  TJnited  States. 
See  grv/wM&r,  2. 

2.  An  iron  rod  with  a  hook  at  the  end,  used  by 
founders. 

gruntingly  (grun'ting-li),  adw.    "With  grunting 
or  murmuring.    Imp.  Diet. 
grunting-OX  (grun'ting-oks),  n.    The  yak,  Poe- 
phagus  grunniens. 

gruntle  (grun'tl),  v.  i.     [Preq.  of  grwnt.    Of. 
disgruntle.^     1.  To  grunt.     [Rare.] 
Pensive  in  mud  they  wallow  all  alone. 
And  snore  and  gruntle  to  each  other's  moan. 

Buckingham,  Behearsal,  i.  1. 

2t.  To  he  sulky. 

To  powt,  lowre,  gruntle,  ov  grow  sullen.  Cotgrave. 

gruntle  (grun'tl),  «.     [Sc,  dim.  of  grunt.    Cf. 

gruntle,v.'\    1.  A  grunting  sound. — 2.  Asnout. 

gnintling  (grunt'ling),  n.     [<  grunt  +  -ling.'] 

A  young  hog. 

But  come,  my  grwntlimg,  when  thou  art  fall  fed. 

Forth  to  the  butchers  stall  thou  must  be  led. 

A  Book  for  Boys  rniA  QirU  (1686),  p.  32.    {fialliwell.) 

grunyie,  gmnzie  (grun'yf),  a.  Scotch  forms 
of  groirfi,  2. 

Gxuoidese  fgr8-oi'de-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Qvus  + 
-oidecB.']  A  superfamily  of  birds,  the  cranes, 
rails,  and  their  allies :  a  synonym  of  Aleetori- 
des,  PaVudicolm,  or  Geranomorphce. 

gruppetto  (grop-pet'to),  n.  [It.,  dim.  of  grup- 
po :  soe  gruppo.']    8a,jnea,sgruppo. 

gruppo  (grSp'po),  w.  [It.,=E.g'»-o«pl,q.v.]  In 
musie:  (a)  A  group  or  division.  (6)  AtriUor 
shake ;  a  relish. 

Gms  (grus),  TO.  [L.J a  crane.]  1.  The  typical 
genus  of  Grmdm,  containing  most  of  the  spe- 
cies of  cranes,  of  maximum  size,  white  or  gray 
ia  color,  with  erestless  and  partly  denuded 
head,  12-feathered  taU,  flowing  inner  seconda- 
ries, and  enlarged  inner  claw.  The  common  crane 
of  Europe  is  O.  einerea,  to  which  corresponds  the  brown 
crane  or  sand-hill  crane  of  America,  G.  canadensis  or  0.  pra- 


Common  European  Crane  iCrus  cinena). 


ianxls  The  whooping  crane,  0.  americana,  is  the  largest 
imd  handsomest,  when  adult  pure-white  with  black  pn- 
m^es*alS  60  inches  long  from  bill  to  end  of  tail,  and 
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with  some  60  inches  of  windpipe,  nearly  half  of  wliich  is 
coiled  in  an  excavation  in  the  breast-bone.  See  crame^. 
2.  Inastroti.,  a  southern  constellation,  between 
Aqnarixis  and  Pisces  Australis.  it  is  one  of  those 
constellations  introduced  by  the  navigators  of  the  six- 
teenth century. 

grush  (grush),  V.  t.  A  variant  of  grudge^. 
[Scotch.] 

grushie  (grush'i),  a.  Thick ;  of  thriving  growth. 
[Scotch.] 

GiTUSian  (gro'si-an),  a.  and  n.  [<  Buss.  Gru- 
zvya,  Georgia,  +"-««.]     Same  as  Georgian'^. 

grutt,  «.    A  Middle  EngUsh  form  of  grout^. 

grnta,  m.    Plural  of  grutum. 

grutcn  (gruch),  V.  The  earlier  form  of  grudge^, 
still  in  dialectal  use. 

grutcher,  grutching.  Same  as  grudger,  grudg- 
ing. 

grntten  (grut'n).  Past  participle  of  greets. 
[Scotch.] 

grutum  (gro'tum),  n. ;  pi.  gruta  (-ta).  [NL.,  < 
ML.  grufium,  grit:  see grit\  grout^-.']  Inpathol., 
a  small  hard  tubercle  of  the  sMn,  particularly 
of  the  face,  formed  by  a  retention  of  the  secre- 
tion in  a  sebaceous  gland.  Also  called  milium, 
miliary  tubercle,  a,ndi  pearly  tubercle. 

Gruy^re  (grii-yar'),  n.  [From  Grmdres,  a  small 
town  in  the  canton  of  Fribourg,  Switzerland.] 
A  kind  of  French  and  Swiss  cheese.  See  Gru- 
y&re  cheese,  under  cheese^-. 

gryi  (gri),  V.  i.    A  dialectal  variant  of  grnte. 

gry2  (gri),  ».;  pi.  gries  (giiz).  [L.  gry  (in  Plau- 
tus,  where  recent  editions  print  it  as  Gr.),  the 
least  trifle,  <  Gr.  ypv,  always  with  preceding 
negative,  'not  a  bit,  not  a  morsel,  not  a  sylla- 
ble ' ;  commonly  explained  as  lit.  a  grunt,  the 
noise  made  by  a  pig  (ef .  Gr.  y(m7j>(,  later  ypiiX- 
/lof,  a  pig,  ypiil^uv,  grumble,  mutter);  but  He- 
sychius  and  others  say  that  ypfb  was  prop,  the 
dirt  under  the  nail,  and  so  anjrthing  utterly  in- 
significant. Se.  gru,  a  particle,  an  atom,  ap- 
pears to  be  taken  from  the  Gr.]  1.  A  mea- 
sure equal  to  one  tenth  of  a  line  of  a  philosoph- 
ical foot.  It  was  never  in  general  use. 
■  The  longest  of  all  [these  horny  substances]  was  that  on 
the  middle  of  the  right  hand,  when  I  saw  him,  which  was 
three  inches  and  nine  grys  long,  and  one  inch  seven  lines 
in  girt.  Locke,  Letter  to  Boyle,  June  16, 1679. 

2.  Anything  very  small,  or  of   little  value. 
[Rare.] 

grydet,  »•     An  obsolete  spelling  of  gride. 

gryfont,  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  griffin. 

grylle  (gril),  n.  [NL.,  said  to  be  from  grylle, 
the  nsntive  name  in  the  Swedish  island  of  Goth- 
land.] A  name  of  the  Greenland  sea-dove  or 
black  guillemot,  Uria  or  Cephus  grylle :  made  by 
Brandt  in  1836  a  generic  naine  of  the  same. 

(Jryllidae  (gril'j-de),  »i.  j>J.  [NL.,  <  GrylVus  + 
-idee.]  A  family  of  saltatorial  orthopterous  in- 
sects; the  crickets. 
They  are  characterized  by 
a  somewhat  cylindrical 
body;  a  large  vertical 
head  with  elliptical  eyes ; 
long  thready  antennse ; 
wings,  when  present,  net- 
veined  and  lying  flat,  the 
anterior  ovate,  the  poste- 
rior triangular  and  fold- 
ing like  a  fan ;  highly  de- 
veloped genital  armature, 
in  the  form  of  anal  styles 
often  almost  as  long  as 
the  body ;  a  long,  cylin- 
dric,  curved  (upward)  ovi- 
positor ;  and  legs  short, 
often  spinose,  and  vari- 
able in  characters.  The 
Qryllidoi  are  widely  dis- 
tributed, and  some  of 
them  are  among  the  most 
plentiful  of  insects.  Also 
called  Achetidx.  r 

Gryllina  (gri-li'na), 
n.pl.  [Nh.,<Gryl- 
lus  +  -ina.]  A  su- 
perfamily of  salta- 
torial orthopterous  insects,  in  which  the  crick- 
ets, Gryllidce,  are  combined  with  the  Aorididce. 

Gryllotalpa  (gril-o-tal'pa),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  gryU 
lus,  a  cricket,  +  talpa,  mole.]  A  genus  of 
Gryllidw;  the  mole-crickets,  it  contains  species 
of  large  size,  robust  form,  and  dull  color,  the  body  cylin- 
dric  and  hairy,  and  the  legs  short,  the  front  pair  being  pe- 
ouliai'ly  enlarged  and  otherwise  modified  to  serve  for  dig- 
ging. The  species  are  not  saltatorial,  but  fossorial,  ex- 
cavating long  tortuous  galleries  under  ground  like  moles, 
whence  the  name.  G.  vulgaris  of  Europe  is  the  best- 
known  species.  G.  iorealis  and  0.  longipennis  are  two 
United  States  species.  There  are  some  two  dozen  in  all, 
found  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  See  cut  under  nwle- 

Gryllus  (gril'us),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  gryllus,  gril- 
lus,  a  cricket,  grasshopper.  A  Gr.  ypvlhsQ  is 
cited,  but  this  is  found  only  in  the  sense  of  '  a 
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pig ' :  see  gry^.]  A  genus  of  crickets,  as  G.  db- 
breviatus,  giving  name  to  the  family  GrylUdce: 
same  as  Acheta.  See  cut  under  Gryllidce. 
grypanian  (gri-pa'ni-an),  a.  [<  NL.  grypani- 
um  (sc.  rostrum),  a  hooked  beak  (Illiger,  1811), 
<  Gr.  yptmaviov,  neut.  of  ypvndvioi,  bent  (ap- 
plied to  an  old  man  bowed  by  years),  <  ypvndq, 
hooked,  curved  around,  as  the  nose,  a  beak, 
claws,  etc.]  In  ornith.,  bent  at  the  end,  and 
there  more  or  less  hooked  or  toothed,  or  both, 
as  the  beak  of  some  birds.  The  ordinary  denti- 
rostral  beak,  as  of  a  thrush,  shrike,  or  flycatch- 
er, is  grypanian.     [Rare.] 

Bill  notched  or  grypamiain,  i.  e.  with  the  culmen  nearly 
straight,  bent  at  the  end  in  an  arched  curve,  acuminate, 
generally  incised  at  the  sides. 

R.  B.  Sharpe,  Cat.  B,  Brit.  Museum,  iv.  1879,  p.  6. 

giypeH,  V.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  gripeK 

grype^t,  n.    An  obsolete  variant  of  grip^. 

grype^t,  »•    -An  obsolete  spelling  of  gripeS. 

Gryphsea  (gri-fe'a),  n.  [NL.,  < LL.  gryphus  for 
L.fifj-jrps,  a  griffin:  seegriffin.]  A  genus  of  fossil 
oysters,  of  the  family  Ostrwidce,  notable  for  the 
great  thickness  of  the  shell  and  the  inequality 
of  the  valves,  the  right  one  being  very  large 
with  a  prominent  curved  umbo. 

Gryphi  (grif'i),.m.^2.  [NL.,pl.  of  LL.  gryphus, 
a  griffin:  see  griffin.]  A  so-called  class  of  verte- 
brate animals,  supposed  to  be  intermediate  be- 
tween birds  and  mammals,  composed  of  extinct 
saurians,  such  as  ichthyosaurs  and  pterodac- 
tyls, together  with  monotrematous  mammals, 
but  having  no  characters  by  which  it  can  be 
defined.    J.  Wagler,  1830. 

Gryplimse  (gri-fi'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gryphus 
+  -incB.]  1.  Asubfainily  of  American  vultures: 
same  as  Cathartince. —  2.  Same  as  Grypince. 

gryphite  (grif 'it),  n.  [<  Gryph(cea)  +  Me^.]  A 
fossil  oyster  of  the  genus  Gryphcea. 

gryphon  (grif'on),  n.  An  obsolete  or  archaic 
spelling  of  griffin. 

Amid  these  wizard  tomes  sits  the  enchanter  king-at- 
arms,  guarded  by  his  wyverns,  gryplwns,  unicorns. 

The  Century,  XXIX.  178. 

ue  (grif'on-esk),  a.    [<  gryphon  + 
]    Griffin-like."   Davies.     [Rare.] 
Blanche  had  just  one  of  those  faces  that  might  become 
very  lovely  in  youth,  and  would  yet  quite  justify  the  sus- 
picion that  it  might  become  gryphonesque,  witch-like,  and 
grim.  Bulw&r,  Caxtons,  xviii.  3. 

Gryphosaurus,  n.    See  Griphosaurus. 

Grypinse  (gri-pi'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Grypus  + 
-ince.]  A  subfamily  of  Trochilidee;  the  wedge- 
tailed  humming-birds.    Also  Grypliince. 

gryposis (gri-po'sis),  n.  [NL.,  improp.  grypho- 
sis,  <  Gr.  ypiiraaig,  a  hooking,  crooking,  <  ypv- 
■Kovadm,  become  hooked  or  curved,  <  ypmrdg, 
hooked,  curved.]  In  med.,  a  curvature,  espe- 
cially of  the  naUs.    See  onyehogryposis. 

Grypus  (grip'us),  n.  [NL. ,  <  Gr.  ypimdq,  hooked, 
curved:  see  griffin.]  1.  The  typical  genus  of 
Grypince,  containing  such  species  as  G.  ncevi/us. 
Spix,  182ti. — 2t.  In  entom.,  a  genus  of  weevils, 
of  the  family  Cmculionidce.     Germar,  1817. 

grysbok  (gris'bok),  n.  [<  D.  grijsbolc,  <  grijs, 
gray  (see  grise^),  +  boTc  =  E.  6«cfci.]  A  South 
African  antelope,  Calotragus  or  Neotragus  me- 
lanotis,  of  smaU  stature  and  reddish-brown 
color  flecked  with  white.  It  is  easily  captured, 
and  furnishes  excellent  venison. 

Grystes  (gris'tez).  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ypbl^eiv, 
grumble,  mutter.]  A  generic  name  of  the 
American  black-basses. 

G-string  (je'string),  n.  The  first  string  on  the 
bass  viol,  the  third  on  the  violoncello,  viola, 
and  guitar,  and  the  fourth  on  the  violin:  so 
called  because  tuned  to  the  tone  G. 


Vield-cncket{Gry/lusai6reviatus). 
(Line  shows  natural  size. } 


Guacharo,  or  Oil-bird  ISteatornis  carifensis). 


gt. 

gt.,  gtt.  Contractions  used  in  medical  prescrip- 
tions for  gutta  (a  drop)  or  guttw  (drops). 

guachamaca  (gwa-cha-ma'ka),  i>.  A  very  poi- 
sonous plant  of  Caracas,  belonging  to  the  Apo- 
ajnacea;  and  probably  Malouetia  niiida.  The 
poison  appears  to  be  a  simple  narcotic,  very 
similar  to  ourari  in  its  action. 

guacharo  (ewa'eha-r5),  n.  [Sp.-Amer.,  so 
named  in  ailasion  to  its  harsh,  croaking  cry; 
<  Sp.  gudcharo,  one  who  is  continually  moan- 
ing and  crying,  adj.  whining  (obs.),  sickly, 
dropsical.  According  to  another  account,  so 
called  from  a  cavern  in  Venezuela,  where  the 
bird  was  discovered.]  The  oil-bird,  Steatornis 
caripensis,  a  large  goatsucker  of  the  family 
Caprimiilgidw  or  placed  in  SteatornitJiidw.  It  is 
one  of  the  largest  of  its  tribe,  about  equal  to  the  domestic 
fowl  in  size,  lives  in  caverns,  is  of  nocturnal  habits,  and  is 
valued  for  its  oil.  See  Steatornis.  See  cut  on  preceding 
pa«e. 

gliaco  (gwa'ko),  n.  [Sp.-Amer.,  appar.  of  na- 
tive origin.]  1.  The  Mikania  Guaoo,  a  climb- 
ing composite  of  tropical  America;  also,  a 
medicinal  substance  consisting  of,  or  an  aro- 
matic bitter  obtained  from,  the  leaves  of  this 
plant.    Guaco  is  reputed  to  be  an  antidote  to  the  poison 
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resinous  wood.  G.  o^cinale,  of  the  West  Indies  and  Vene- 
zuela, is  an  ornamental  tree  which  yields  the  lignum -vitse 
of  commerce,  an  exceedingly  hard  and  heavy  brownish- 
green  wood,  used  for  making  pulley-sheaves,  mortars, 
rulers,  balls  for  bowling,  etc.  This  wood  had  formerly 
a  great  reputation  in  medicine.  It  also  yields  the  gum 
guaiacum.  (See  def.  3.)  G.  sanctum,  of  the  West  Indies 
and  southern  Florida,  is  a  similar  tree,  and  is  also  a  source 
of  lignum-vitffi.  See  Ugnum-vit(e. 
2.  [I.  c.'\  The  wood  of  trees  of  this  genus. —  3. 
[I.  c]  A  resin  obtained  from  guaiacum-wood.  it 
is  greenish-brown  with  a  slight  balsamic  odor,  and  has  the 
peculiar  property  of  turning  blue  under  the  action  of  ox- 
idizing agents.  It  is  reputed  diaphoretic  and  alterative, 
and  is  frequently  prescribed  in  cases  of  gout  and  rheuma- 
tism. 

Also,  in  senses  2  and  3,  gitaiac,  guiacum, 
guallacan. 

guan  (gwan),  n.  An  .American  bird  of  the  fam- 
ily Cracidce  and  subfamily  Penelopince,  related 
to  the  hoccos  and  ourassows.  There  are  7  genera 
(Aburria,  Chanuepetes,  Ortalis  (or  OrtcUida),  Pi2yUe,  Pe- 


Texan  Guan  {Orta/is  vetula  maccalli). 

nelope,Pen£lopina,Steg7wl(ema),M\d some40 species.  The 
Texan  guan,  the  only  one  which  reaches  the  United  States, 
is  Ortalis  vetula  maccalli,  known  as  the  ehachalaca.  See 
also  cut  under  AburHa. 
guana^  (gwa'na),  M.  [See  iguama.']  1.  The  tu- 
berculated  lizard,  Iguana  tuberculata :  same  as 
igiiana. 

He  began  whistling  with  all  his  mighty  to  which  the 
guana  was  wonderfully  attentive.       P6re  Labat  (trans.), 

2.   The  great  New  Zealand  lizard,  JECatteria 
punctata. 
guana^  (gwa'na),  n.     See  the  extract. 

Lagetta  cloth  has  been  imported  into  this  country  [Eng- 
land] under  the  name  of  guana.  JJre,  Diet,  III.  29. 

guanaco  (gwa-na'ko),  n.    ,[Also  huanaco,  hua- 
naca;  S.  Amer.  name.]     The  largest  species 


Flowering  Branch  of  Guaco  {Mt/ittnia  Guaco), 

of  serpents,  and  was  at  one  time  considered  a  remedy  for 
cholera  and  hydrophobia.  It  has  also  been  proposed  as  a 
cure  for  cancer. 

2.  The  Aristolochia  maxima  of  tropical  America, 
employed  as  a  remedy  for  the  bites  of  serpents. 
guaconize  (gwa'ko-niz),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
guaconized,  ppr.  g'uaconmng.  [<  guaco  +  -n- 
+  ■4ze.']    To  subject  to  the  effects  of  guaco. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Indians  of  Central  America,  after 
having  guaconized  themselves,  i.  e.,  taken  guaco,  catch 
with  impunity  the  most  dangerous  snakes,  which  writhe 
in  their  hands  as  though  touched  by  a  hot  iron. 

Bnayc.  Brit.,  XI.  228. 

guag  (gii'ag),  n.  [Com.]  In  mining,  an  old 
workdug. 

guaiac  (gwi'ak), ».  and  a.  I.  n.  Same  as  guaia- 
cum, 2  and  3. 

II.  a.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  guaia- 
cum. 

guaiacic  (gwi-as'ik),  a.  [<  guaiac  +  4c.']  Per- 
taining to  or  obtained  from  guaiacum:  as, 
guaiacic  acid,  an  acid  obtained  from  the  resin 
of  guaiacum. 

guaiacine  (gwi'a-sin),  «.  [<  guaiac  +  -me2.] 
A  non-nitrogenoius  vegetable  principle  obtained 
from  the  wood 
and  bark  of  the 
Gvmaeum  offici- 
nale. It  forms 
a  yellow  brittle 
mass,  which  has  a 
sharp  acid  taste. 

Guaiacum  (gwi'- 
a-kum),  n.  [NL., 
i  Sp.  guayaco, 
guayacan,  from 
the  Haytian  or 
S.  Amer.  native 
name.]  1.  A  ge- 
nus of  trees  and 
shrubs,  of  the 
order  Zygophylla- 
cece,  of  tropical 
and    subtropical 

North      America      ^^oweTiagBianchoCGuatacutn  sanctut». 

including  8  species.  They  have  pinnate  leaves,  blue 
or  purple  flowers,  a  5-lobed  capsular  fruit,  and  very  hard 


Guanaco  [^tichenia  huanaco). 

of  wild  llama,  jMcAento  huanaco,  standing  near- 
ly 4  feet  high  at  the  shoulder  and  attaining  a 
length  of  from  7  to  8  feet.    See  Auclienia. 

guanajuatite  (gwa-na-hwa'iit),  n.  [<  Guana- 
juato (see  def.)  -t-  -ite^.']  A  selenide  of  bis- 
muth occurring  in  masses  with  fibrous  struc- 
ture, resembling  stibnite,  found  at  Guanajuato 
in  Mexico.     Also  called  frenzelite. 

guango  (gwang'go),  re.  [Native  name.]  The 
Pithecolobium  Saman,  a  leguminous  tree  of 
tropical  America,  the  pods  of  which  are  used 
for  feeding  cattle. 

guaniferous  (gwa-nif'e-rus),  a.  [<  guano  + 
-ferous.2    Yielding  guano. 

guanine  (gwa'nin), ».  l<  guano  +  4ne^.'\  Asub- 
stance  (C5H5NKO)  contained  in  guano.  It  also 
forms  a  constituent  of  the  liver  and  pancreas  of  mammals, 
and  has  been  found  in  the  scales  of  some  fishes,  as  the 
bleak.  It  is  a  white  amorphous  powder  which  combines 
with  aoids  and  bases  and  sdso  wim  certain  salts,  forming 
crystalline  compounds. 

guano  (gwa'no),  n.  [Sp.  guano,  huano,  <  Peruv. 
huanu,  dung.]  1 .  A  fertilizing  excrement  found 
on  many  small  islands  in  the  Southern  Ocean 
and  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  but  chiefly 
on  islands  lying  near  the  Peruvian  coast.  The 
Peruvian  guano  of  commerce  formerly  came  from  the  Chin- 
cha  islands ;  but  in  recent  years  the  chief  sources  of  supply 
are  Pabellon  de  Pica,  Punia  de  Lobos,  Huanillos,  and  other 
places  on  or  near  the  Peruvian  coast.  Those  islands  are  the 
resort  of  large  flocks  of  sea-birds,  and  are  chiefly  composed 
of  their  excrement  in  a  decomposed  state.  Guano  some- 
times forms  beds  from  BO  to  60  feet  in  thickness.  It  is  an 
excellent  manure,  and  since  1841  has  been  extensively 
used  for  that  purpose.  It  contains  much  ammonium  oxa- 
late and  urate,  with  phosphates. 
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2.  A  fertilizer  made  from  fishes.  See  fish-ma- 
nure. 

guano  (gwa'no),  V.  t.  [<  guano,  n.]  To  ma- 
nure with  guano. 

guano-niizer  (gwa'no-mik'''s6r),  n.  A  device 
employed  in  fish-guano  works  for  the  purpose 
of  thoroughly  mixing  the  fish-scrap  with  min- 
eral phosphates  and  sulphuric  acid. 

guara^  (gwa'ra),  n.     Same  as  aguara. 

guara^  (gwa'ra),  re.  [Braz.]  The  scarlet  ibis. 
Ibis  rubra  or  'iSudodmus  ruber :  taken  as  a  ge- 
neric name  of  the  scarlet  and  white  ibises  by 
Eeichenbach,  1853. 

guarabu  (gwa-ra'bo),  n.  [Braz.]  One  of  sev- 
eral species  of  Astronium,  an  .anacardiaceous 
genus  of  large  trees.  The  wood  is  fine-grained 
and  suitable  for  building  and  other  purposes. 

guarana  (gwa-ra'na),  re.  [Braz.]  A  paste 
prepared  from  the  pounded  seeds  of  Paullinia 
sorbilis,  a  climbing  sapindaceous  shrub  of  Bra- 
zil, which  in  the  form  of  rolls  or  cakes  is  exten- 
sively used  in  that  country  for  both  food  and 
medicine  (it  contains  cafEein),  and  is  employed 
especially  in  the  preparation  of  a  refreshing 
dpnk.    Also  caUed  guarana-bread. 

guarandf,  re.  [<  OF.  guarant,  garant,  warant, 
warrant:  see  warrant,  and  cf.  guaranty.']  War- 
rant; warrantor. 

Your  Majesty,  having  been  the  author  and  guarand  of 
the  Peace  of  Aix,  .  .  .  could  with  ill  grace  propose  any 
thing  to  !E^ance  beyond  those  terms,  or  something  equiv- 
alent. Sir  W.  Temple,  To  the  King,  Nov.  30, 1674. 

guaranin  (gwa-ra'nin),  n.  [<  guarana  +  4n^.] 
A  principle  of  guarana,  similar  to  it  not  iden- 
tical with  cafEein. 

guarantee  (gar-an-te'),  n.  [<  OF.  garante,  pp. 
of  guaranter,  eqiiiv.  to  garantir,  guarantir,  war- 
rant :  see  warrant,  v.,  and  cf.  warrantee,  correl- 
ative to  guarantor,  after  the  equiv.  warrantee, 
warrantor,  which  rest  upon  the  verb  warrant. 
In  sense  3  a  recent  altered  form  of  guaranty, 
with  accompanying  change  of  accent,  in  imi- 
tation of  other  legal  terms  like  lessee,  feoffee, 
eta. :  see  guaranty.]  1.  A  person  to  whom  a 
guaranty  is  given :  the  correlative  of  guaran- 
tor. 

The  guarantee  is  entitled  to  receive  payment,  flrst  from 
the  debtor,  and  secondly  from  the  guarantor. 

Daniel,  On  Negotiable  Instruments. 

2.  One  who  binds  himself  to  see  the  stipula- 
tions or  obligations  of  another  performed;  in 
general,  one  who  is  responsible  for  the  perform- 
ance of  some  act,  the  taith  of  some  statement, 
etc. 

God,  the  great  guarantee  for  the  peace  of  mankind, 
where  laws  cannot  secure,  it.  South,  Sermons. 

This  was  done  while  that  Principality  [Orange]  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  pursuant  to  an 
Article  of  the  Treaty  of  It^imeguen,  of  which  the  King  of 
England  was  guarantee. 

Bp.  Burnet,  Hist.  Own  Times,  an.  1685. 

The  person  on  whose  testimony  a  fact  is  mediately  re- 
ported is  called  the  guarantee,  or  he  on  whose  authority 
it  rests ;  and  the  guarantee  himself  may  be  again  either 
an  immediate  or  a  mediate  witness. 

Esser,  tr.  by  Hamilton,  Lectures  on  Logic,  xxxiii. 

3.  Same  as  guaranty. 

The  English  people  have  in  their  own  hands  a  sufficient 
gttarantee  that  in  some  points  the  aristocracy  will  conform 
to  their  wishes. 

Macaulay,  Utilitarian  Theory  of  Government 

guarantee  (gar-an-te'),  v.  t.  [Also  written g'Bor- 
anty :  see  guarantee,  ».]  1.  To  be  warrant  or 
surety  for ;  secure  as  an  effect  or  consequence ; 
make  sure  or  certain ;  warrant. 

The  intellectual  activity  of  the  acuter  intellects,  how- 
ever feeble  may  be  its  immediate  influence,  is  the  great 
force  which  stimulates  and  guarantees  eveiy  advance  of 
the  race.  Leslie  Stephen,  Eng.  Ihoughti  L  §  17. 

The  aim  of  Descartes  was,  no  doubt,  to  flnd  absolutely 
ultimate  truth  and  certainty,  as  guaranteed  by  the  reflec- 
tive analysis  of  consciousness. 

FeiteS,  Introd.  to  Descartes's  Method,  p.  Ixxx, 

2.  In  law,  to  bind  one's  self  that  the  obligation 
of  another  shall  be  performed,  or  that  some- 
thing affecting  the  ri^t  of  the  person  in  whose 
favor  the  guaranty  is  made  shall  be  done  or 
shall  occur.  To  guarantee  a  contract  or  an  undertaking 
by  another  is  to  bind  one's  self  that  it  shall  be  performed 
or  carried  out.  To  guarantee  the  collection  of  a  debt  is 
to  bind  one's  self  to  pay  it  if  it  proves  not  collectible  by 
ordinary  means,  io  guarantee  any  subject  of  a  business 
transaction  is  to  make  one's  self  legaUy  answerable  for 
its  being  exactly  as  represented:  as,  the  seYLec  guaranteed 
the  quality  of  the  goods;  the  carrier  gave  a  bill  of  lading 
with  the  words  "  quantity  guaranteed  "  (meaning  that  he 
stipulated  to  be  answerable  for  the  quantity  specified, 
without  any  f  uither  question  or  dispute  as  to  amount). 

Public  treaties  made  under  the  sanction,  and  some  of 

them  guaranteed  by  the  sovereign  powers  of  other  nations. 

Burke,  On  French  Affairs. 
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3.  To  undertake  to  secure  to  another,  as 
claims,  rights,  or  possessions;  pledge  one's 
self  to  uphold  or  maintain. 

By  the  treaty  of  laiiance  she  guaranteed  the  Polish  con- 
stitution in  a  secret  article.  Brougham. 

The  possession  of  Navarre,  which  had  been  guaranteed 
to  them  on  their  father's  decease. 

Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  i.  2. 

The  gieat  problem  is  to  guarantee  individualism  against 
the  masses  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  masses  against  the 
individual  on  the  other.  6.  Ripley,  in  rrothingham,  p.  147. 

4.  To  engage  to  indemnify  for  or  protect  from 
injury:  as,  to  guarantee  one  against  loss. 

guarantor  (gar'an-t§r),  n.  [<  OP.  garantor, 
garanteur,  wairenteor,  etc. :  see  warrantor,  a 
doublet  of  guarantor.^  One  who  makes  a 
guaranty.  [The  following  distinction  between  guar- 
antor and  gurety  may  be  noted:  "A  surety  is  generally 
a  co-malcer  of  the  note,  while  the  guara7it(yr  never  is  a 
maker,  and  the  leading  difference  between  the  two  is  that 
the  surety's  promise  is  to  meet  an  obligation  which  be- 
comes his  own  immediately  on  the  principal's  failure  to 
meet  it,  while  the  guarantor's  promise  is  always  to  pay 
the  debt  of  another."    Daniel.] 

guaranty  (gar'an-tl),  n. ;  pi.  guaranties  <^-tiz). 
[More  correctly  garanty  or  garranty  (=  D.  ga- 
rande  =  Dan.  Sw.  garanti) ;  <  OF.  garantie,  P. 
garantie  (=  Pr.  garentia  =  Sp.  garanUa  =  Pg. 
garantia  =  It.  guarentia),  guaranty,  warranty, 
fem.  of  garanti,  T^T^.  of  garantir,  P.  garantir  (= 
Pr.  garenUr  =  Sp.  Pg.  garantir  =  It.  guarentire, 
guarantire;  cf.  D.  garanderen  =  Gr.  garantiren 
=  Dan.  garantere  =  Sw.  garantera),  warrant,  < 
garant,  guarant,  warant,  a  warrant :  see  war- 
rant, and  cf.  warranty,  a  doublet  of  guaranty.'] 

1 .  The  act  of  warranting  or  securing ;  a  war- 
rant or  surety. 

The  counsellor  .  .  .  pledged  a  word,  till  then  undoubted, 
to  that  lie  for  which  no  guaranty  but  his  could  have  won 
even  a  momentary  credence.    W.  Phillips,  Speeches,  p.  74. 

2.  Specifically,  in  law,  a  separate,  independent 
contract  by  which  the  guarantor  undertakes,  in 
writing,  for  a  valuable  consideration,  to  be  an- 
swerable for  the  payment  of  some  particular 
debt,  or  future  debts,  or  the  performance  of 
some  duty,  in  case  of  the  failure  of  another  per- 
son primarily  liable  to  pay  or  perform.     Cole- 

•  brooke,  On  Collateral  Securities.  One  may  oraJly 
assume  the  debt  of  another,  maMng  himself  a  debtor  im- 
mediately ;  but  if  the  engagement  is  a  mere  guaranty  of 
the  obligation  of  another  it  must  be  in  writing.  [Guaran- 
tee is  often  used  for  guaranty,  but  in  legal  matters  it  is 
more  correct  to  use  guaranty  for  the  name  of  the  promise 
or  contract  of  guaranty,  guarantor  for  the  maker  of  the 
guaranty,  and  guarantee  for  the  person  for  whom  the  guar- 
anty is  made,  and  also  for  the  act  of  performing  the  guar- 
anty.] 

The  nature  and  soul  of  things  takes  on  itself  the  gitivr- 
anty  of  the  fulfilment  of  every  contract^  so  that  honest 
service  cannot  come  to  loss.         Emerson,  Compensation, 

Guaranties  often  extend  to  all  the  provisions  of  a  treaty, 
and  thus  approach  to  the  class  of  defensive  alliances. 

Woolsey,  Introd.  to  Inter.  Law,  §  105. 

3.  That  which  guarantees  anything;  a  ground 
or  basis  of  security:  as,  constitutional  g'Maran- 
ties;  his  character  is  flfMarareiy  for  his  assertions; 
what  guaranty  have  I  that  you  will  keep  your 
word?— Continuing  guaranty,  an  undertaking  to  be 
responsible  for  money  to  be  advanced  or  goods  to  be  sold 
to  another  from  time  to  time  in  the  future ;  a  guaranty  not 
exhausted  by  one  transaction  on  the  faith  of  it. — Guar- 
anty society,  a  joint-stock  society  formed  for  giving 
guaranties  for  the  carrying  out  of  engagements  between 
other  parties,  or  for  making  good  losses  occasioned  by 
defalcations,  on  the  payment  of  a  premium.— Treaties 
of  guaranty,  accessory  stipulations,  sometimes  incorpo- 
rated in  the  main  instrument  and  sometimes  appended  to 
it,  in  which  a  third  power  promises  to  give  aid  to  one  of 
the  treaty-making  powers,  in  case  certain  specific  rights  — 
all  or  part  of  those  conveyed  to  him  in  the  instrument  — 
are  violated  by  the  other  party.     Woolsey. 

guaranty  (gar''an-ti),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  guar- 
antied, ppr.  guarantying.  [<  guaranty,  n.  Cf . 
guarantee,  v. ,  and  warranty, «.]  Same  as  guar- 
antee. 

Before  the  Regulating  Act  of  1733,  the  allowances  made 
by  the  Company  to  the  Presidents  of  Bengal  were  abun- 
dantly sufficient  to  guaranty  them  against  any  thmg  like 
a  necessity  for  giving  in  to  that  pernicious  practice. 

Burke,  Affairs  of  India. 

guarapo  (gwa-ra'po),  n.  [Sp.]  A  drink  made 
by  fermenting  the  juice  of  the  sugar-cane,  or  the 
refuse  of  the  sugar-cane  steeped  in  water. 

guarauna  (gwa-r&'na),  n.  [S.  Amer.]  1.  A 
bird  of  the  family  Aramidm;  the  scolopaeeous 
courlan,  Aramus  seolopaceus.—  2.  A  kind  of 
ibis :  now  taken  as  a  specific  name  of  the  white- 
faced  glossy  ibis.  His  guarauna. 

guard  (gard),  V.  [Formerly  also  gard;  not  m 
ME  •  <  OF.  garder,  to  keep,  ward,  guard,  save, 
preserve,  etc.,  earlier  guarder,  warder  (F.  garder 
=  Pr.  Sp.  Pg-  guardar  =  It.  guardare),  <  MHCr. 
warten,  watch,  =  E.  ward:  see  ward,  v.]  I. 
trans.  1 .  To  secure  against  injury  of  any  kind 
in  any  manner;  specifically,  to  protect  by  at- 
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tendance ;  defend ;  keep  in  safety ;  accompany 
as  a  protection. 

King  Helenus,  with  a  crowding  coompanye  garded. 
Prom  towne  to  us  buslding,  vs  as  his  freends  freendlye  be- 
welcomd.  Stanihurst,  .«;neid,  ili.  369. 

For  heaven  still  guards  the  right. 

Shak.,  Rich.  II.,  iii.  2. 
Mercy  becomes  a  prince,  and  guards  him  best. 

Fletcher  (and  others),  Bloody  Brother,  iv.  1. 
Bid  him  guard  with  steel  head,  breast,  and  limb. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  II.  286. 

2.  To  provide  or  secure  against  objections,  or 
the  attacks  of  hostile  criticism  or  malevolence. 

_  Homer  has  guarded  every  circumstance  with  .  .  .  cau- 
tion. Broome,  On  the  Odyssey. 
My  Uncle  Toby  Shandy  had  great  command  of  himself, 
and  could  guard  appearances,  I  believe,  as  well  as  most 
men.                                     Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  ii.  1. 

3.  To  protect  the  edge  of,  especially  by  an  orna- 
mental border;  hence,  to  adorn  with  lists,  laces, 
or  ornaments. 

Give  him  a  livery  more  guarded  than  his  fellows. 

Shak.,  M.  of  V.,  ii.  2. 
Instead  of  a  fine  guarded  page,  we  have  got  him 
A  boy,  trick'd  up  in  neat  and  handsome  fashion. 

Ford,  Lover's  Melancholy,  i.  2. 
Red  gowns  of  silli,  garded  and  bordered  with  white  silk, 
and  embroidered  with  letters  of  gold. 

Walpole,  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  I.  ii. 

4t.  To  fasten  on  a  guard  for  the  purpose  of 
binding. — 5.    To  insert  guards  between  the 

leaves  of  (an  intended  guard-book) Guarded 

gown  or  robet,  the  toga  of  the  Romans  when  bordered 
with  a  stripe  of  purple,  as  in  the  case  of  noble  youths  or 
senators. 

All  the  children  .  .  .  were  waiting  there  in  their  goodly 
garded  Gowns  of  purple. 

North,  tr.  of  Plutarch,  Cicero,  p.  728. 
The  most  censorious  of  our  Roman  gentry, 
Nay,  of  the  guarded  robe,  the  senators 
Esteem  an  easy  purchase. 

Massinger,  Roman  Actor,  i.  1. 

=S;0J.  1.  To  shield,  shelter,  watch. 

II,  intrans.  To  watch  by  way  of  caution  or 
defense ;  be  cautious ;  be  in  a  state  of  caution 
or  defense. 

To  guard  is  better  than  to  heal ; 

The  shield  is  nobler  than  the  spear ! 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Meeting  of  Nat.  Sanitary  Assoc. 

guard  (gard),  n.  [Formerly  also  gard,  garde; 
<  ME.  garde  (=  J).  Gr.  Dan.  Sw.  garde,  in  sense 
3  (o)),  <  OF.  garde,  a  guardian,  warden,  keeper, 
earlier  guarde,  F.  garde  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  guwrda  = 
It.  guardia,  a  guard ;  from  the  verb.  Cf.  ward, 
».]  1.  A  state  of  readiness  to  oppose  attack; 
a  state  of  defense ;  in  general,  a  state  of  pro- 
tection against  injury  or  impairment  of  any 
kind. 

Therfor  thei  hasted  to  come  tymely  to  saf  garde. 

Merlin  (B.  B.  T.  S.),  ii.  197. 

2.  Specifically,  a  state  of  caution  or  vigilance; 
attentive  observation  designed  to  prevent  sur- 
prise or  attack;  watch;  heed:  as,  to  keep 
guard;  to  be  on  one's  guard;  to  keep  a  care- 
ful guard  over  the  tongue. 

Temerity  puts  a  man  off  his  guard.    Sir  B.  L' Estrange. 

The  great  alteration  which  he  made  in  the  state  eccle- 
siastical caused  him  to  stand  upon  his  guard  at  home. 

Sir  J.  Samis. 

3.  One  who  or  that  which  protects  or  keeps  in 
safety ;  one  who  or  that  which  secures  against 
danger,  attack,  loss,  or  injury;  one  who  keeps 
protecting  watch. 

The  same  ^«ar(te  which  protect  us  from  disaster,  defect, 
and  enmity,  defend  us,  if  we  will,  from  selfishness  and 
fraud.  Emerson,  Compensation. 

Specifically- (a)  A  man  or  body  of  men  occupied  in  pre- 
serving a  person  or  place  from  attack  or  injury,  or  in  pre- 
venting an  escape ;  he  or  they  whose  business  it  is  to  de- 
fend, or  to  prevent  attack  or  surprise :  as,  a  body-puard; 
a  prison  guard. 

A  swarde  of  souldiers  .  .  .  examined  us  before  we  came 
into  the  towne.  Coryat,  Crudities,  I.  12. 

She  bade  her  slender  purse  be  shared 

Among  the  soldiers  of  the  guard. 

Scott,  L.  of  the  L.,  vi.  10. 

(b)  Anything  that  keeps  off  evil :  as,  modesty  is  the  guard 
of  innocence. 

Different  passions  more  or  less  inflame ;   .  .  . 
Reason  is  here  no  guide,  but  still  a  guard. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  ii.  162. 

(c)  That  which  secures  againsthostile  criticism  or  censure ; 
a  protection  against  malevolent  or  ignorant  attacks  upon 
one's  reputation,  opinions,  etc. 

They  have  expressed  themselves  with  as  tew  guards  and 
restrictions  as  I.  -Bp.  Atteriury. 

At  Athens,  the  nicest  and  best  studied  behaviour  was 
not  a  sufficient  guard  for  a  man  of  great  capacity. 

Burke,  Vind.  of  Nat.  Society. 

(d)  In  fencing  or  bomng,  a  posture  of  passive  defense ;  the 
arms  or  weapon  in  such  a  posture :  as,  to  beat  down  one's 
guard. 


guard 

Twine  your  body  more  about,  that  you  may  fall  to  a 
more  sweet,  comely,  gentleman-like  guard. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  i.  4. 

Colonel  Esmond  .  .  .  took  his  guard  in  silence.  The 
swords  were  no  sooner  met  than  Castlewood  knocked  up 
Esmond's.  Thackeray,  Henry  Esmond,  ilL  18. 

(e)  In  the  game  of  cricket,  the  position  of  the  bat  for  most 
effectually  defending  the  wicket.  (/)  In  Great  Britain,  a 
person  who  has  charge  of  a  mail-coach  or  a  railway-train ; 
a  conductor ;  in  the  United  States,  a  brakeman  or  gate- 
keeper on  an  elevated  railroad. 

Come  creeping  over  to  the  front,  along  the  coach-roof, 
guard,  and  make  one  at  this  basket ! 

Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit^  xxxvi. 

4.  pi.  In  cricket,  the  pads  or  protectors  worn  on 
the  legs  to  prevent  injury  from  swiftly  thrown 
balls. — 5.  Any  part,  appliance,  or  attachment 
designed  or  serving  to  protect  or  secure  against 
harmful  contact,  injury,  loss,  or  detriment  of 
any  kind,  (o)  That  part  of  the  hilt  of  a  sword  which 
protects  the  hand.  Swords  of  antiquity  and  of  the  middle 
ages  usually  had  the  cross-guard.  In  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, when  the  use  of  steel  gloves  was  abandoned  and  the 
sword  became  the  chief  weapon  of  persons  not  armed  for 
war,  the  guard  was  made  more  elaborate  by  the  addition 
of  the  pas  d'ane.  Toward  the  end  of  that  century  the 
knuckle-bow  was  added,  some  swords  combining  these 
two  additions  with  two  straight  quillons  of  which  the 
cross-guard  is  formed.  (See  cut  under  hilt.)  Another 
guard  of  this  epoch  was  the  shell-guard.  The  basket-hilt 
came  into  use  toward  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century 
and  lasted  through  the  seventeenth.  (See  cut  under  clay' 
more.)  In  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century 
the  guard  became  more  simple,  and  consisted  chiefly  ol 
a  knuckle-bow,  the  shell  of  the  guard  when  still  used 
being  reduced  to  a  very  small  saucer-shaped  plate  sur- 
rounding the  blade.  The  knuckle-bow  guard  continued 
in  use  t&oughout  the  eighteenth  century  in  swords  worn 
with  civil  costume,  as  well  as  in  most  of  those  used  in  war, 
and  is  still  the  guard  of  the  modem  sword  and  saber,  some 
cavalry  sabers  and  the  like  having  this  knuckle-guai'd  so 
expanded  laterally  as  to  approach  the  form  of  the  basket- 
hilt.  (&)  In  a  firearm,  the  metal  bow  or  other  device  which 
protects  the  trigger.  Also  called  trigger-guard,  (c)  An 
ornamental  lace,  hem,  or  border;  hence,  in  the  plural, 
such  ornaments  in  general. 

And  who  reades  Plutarchs  eyther  historic  or  philoso- 
phic, shall  flnde  hee  trimmeth  both  their  garments  with 
gards  of  Poesie.  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Def.  of  Poesie. 

The  body  of  your  discourse  is  sometime  guarded  with 
fragments,  and  the  guards  are  but  slightly  basted  on 
neither.  Shak.,  Much  Ado,  i.  1. 

(d)  A  chain  or  cord  for  fastening  a  watch,  brooch,  or  brace- 
let to  the  dress  of  the  wearer,  (e)  Naut.,  the  railing  of  the 
promenade-deck  of  a  steamer,  intended  to  prevent  persons 
from  falling  overboard ;  also,  a  widening  of  the  deck  of  a 
side- wheel  steamer  by  aframework  of  strong  timbers  which 
curve  out  on  each  «ide  to  the  paddle-wheels,  and  protect 
them  against  collision  with  wharfs  and  boats.  (/)  A  metal 
frame  placed  over  a  nut  in  an  engine,  to  prevent  it  from  be- 
ing jarred  off.  (g)  One  of  the  fingers  in  a  harvester  in  which 
the  knives  of  the  cutter-bar  move.  (A)  In  bookbinding :  (1) 
A  reinforcing  slip  placed  between  the  leaves  of  a  blank 
book  designed  for  an  album  or  a  scrap-book.  (2)  A  narrow 
strip  or  narrow  strips  of  paper  sewed  near  the  back  of  a 
book,  made  for  inserted  plates,  with  intent  to  keep  the  book 
fiat,  and  prevent  it  from  being  thicker  at  the  fore  edge 
than  at  the  back,  (i)  A  tide-lock  between  a  dock  and  a 
river.  0)  The  guard-plate  of  the  door  that  closes  the 
opening  of  a  cupola-furnace,  (k)  A  supplementaiy  safety- 
rail  of  heavy  timber  placed  beside  a  rail  in  a  raUway,  at 
a  switch  or  upon  a  bridge.  (I)  In  a  vehicle,  a  hood  se- 
cured to  the  axle  or  bolster,  and  extending  over  the  nave 
or  hub,  to  protect  the  axle  from  mud.    (m)  A  fender. 

My  three  sisters  with  myself  sat  by  the  firelight  round 
the  guard  of  our  nursery. 

De  Quincey,  Autobiog.  Sketches,  1.  13. 

(«)Abarorbarsplaoedaoros8a  window,  (o)  A  guard-ring. 
(p)  An  iron  strap  formed  into  a  hoop  or  hook,  attached 
to  the  insulator  of  a  telegrajjh-line  to  prevent  the  wire 
from  falling  if  the  insulator  is  broken,  (q)  In  Cephalo- 
poda, the  rostrum,  a  calcareous  shell  guarding  the  apex 
of  the  phragmacone,  as  of  a  belemnite.  See  cut  under 
belem.mte. — Corporal's  guard.  See  corporal^. — Court 
of  guard.  See  court.— GuaiA  report,  a  report  sent  in 
by  the  commander  of  a  guard  on  being  relieved. — Leg- 
and-foot  guard,  (a)  A  device  for  the  protection  of  a 
horse's  foot  or  leg,  to  prevent  interfering,  overreaching, 
or  cutting  of  the  knees  if  the  animal  falls  forward.  (B) 
A  piece  of  strong  leather  to  which  is  attached  an  iron 
plate,  and  which  is  secured  by  straps  to  the  right  leg  of 
an  artillery  driver  to  protect  it  from  injury  by  the  car- 
riage-pole.—Magnetic  guard,  a  mask  or  respirator  of 
magnetized  metal  gauze,  used  to  keep  from  the  air-pas- 
sages the  particles  of  steel-dust  which  pervade  the  at- 
mosphere of  grinding-shops. — Main  guard  (miiit.),  a 
body  of  horse  posted  before  a  camp  for  the  safety  of  the 
army :  in  a  garrison  it  is  that  guard  to  which  all  the  rest 
are  subordinate.— Marine  guard,  a  detachment  of  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  of  the  marine  corps  detailed  for  service 
on  a  United  States  vessel  of  war. — National  guaxd.  See 
national.—  Officer  Of  the  guard.  See  q^cer.— OfT  one's 
guard,  not  ready  f  orflefense ;  not  watomul.— On  guard, 
(a)  Detailed  to  act,  or  acting,  as  a  guard ;  hence,  in  gen- 
eral, watching;  guarding.  (6)  In  fencing,  in  the  attitude 
most  advantageous  for  attack  or  defense.  Bolando  (ed. 
PorsythX  Modem  Art  of  Fencing. —  On  one's  guard, 
ready  to  protect  one's  self  or  another;  watchful;  vigilant; 
cautious;  suspicious. 

Fields  are  full  of  eyes,  and  woods  have  ears ; 
For  this  the  wise  are  ever  on  their  guard. 
For  unforeseen,  they  say,  is  unprepar'd. 

Dryden,  Pal.  and  Arc,  ii  73. 
There  071  his  guard  he  stood. 
BBbin  Hood  and  the  Valiant  Knight  (Child's  Ballada, 

[V.  390). 


guard 

Won't  yoii  be  on  your  Guard  against  those  who  would 
betray  you  ?  Steele,  Conscious  Lovers,  ii.  1. 

To  mount  guard.  See  mounts.— Wire  guard,  a  frame- 
work of  wire  netting  to  be  placed  in  front  of  a  fireplace  as 
a  protection  against  fire;  a  fire-guard. — Yeoman  of  the 
guard.    See  yeoman. 

guardable  (gar'da-bl),  a.  [<  guard  +  -able.'] 
Capable  of  being  guarded  or  protected. 

guardaget  (gar'daj),  «.  [<  guard  +  -age.'] 
Wardship. 

A  maid  so  tender,  fair,  and  happy  .  .  . 
Run  from  her  guardage  to  the  sooty  bosom 
Of  such  a  thing  as  thou.  Shak.,  Othello,  i  2. 

guardant  (gar'dant),  «.  and  n.  [«(  OF.  gardant, 
ppr.  of  garder,  guard:  see  guard,  v.]  1.  a.  1. 
Acting  as  a  guard  or  guardian;  protecting. 

For  young  Askanius  he  his  left  hand  spares. 
In  his  right  hand  his  guardant  sword  he  shakes. 

Great  Britaines  Troye  (1609). 

Guardant  before  his  feet  a  lion  lay.  Southey. 

My  rivers  flow  beyond,  with  guardant  ranks 
Of  silver-liveried  poplars  on  their  banks. 

li.  H.  Stoddard,  Castle  in  the  Air. 

2.  In  her.     See  gardant. 
Il.t  ».  A  guard  or  guardian. 

My  angiy  guardant  stood  alone, 
Tend'ring  my  ruin,  and  assail'd  of  none. 

Shak.,  IHen.  VI.,  iv.  7. 

guard-boat  (gard'bot),  71.  A  boat  employed  in 
guarding  or  watching,  as  one  that  is  rowed 
about  at  night  among  ships  of  war  at  anchor 
to  see  that  a  good  lookout  is  kept,  or  in  time 
of  war  to  prevent  siirprise,  or  one  used  for  the 
enforcement  of  quarantine  regulations. 

At  night  the  launch  was  again  moored  with  a  top-chain ; 
and  guard-boats  stationed  round  both  ships  as  before. 

Cook,  Third  Voyage,  v.  4. 

guard-book  (gard'buk),  n.  In  bookiinding,  a 
book  with  guards.     See  guard,  5  (ft). 

guard-brusn  (gard'brush),  n.  A  metallic  brush 
for  making  contact  with  the  track  or  other  con- 
ductor on  an  electric  railway,  by  means  of 
which  the  current  is  conveyed  to  the  motor. 

The  current  is  conveyed  from  th  e  guard-brushes  and  the 
wheels  to  the  motor,  and  through  the  other  rail  to  the 
ground  [on  an  electric  railway].  Science,  XIL  302. 

guard-cell  (gard'sel),  n.  In  bot.,  one  of  the 
two  cells  which  inclose  the  opening  of  a  stoma 
in  phanerogams  and  ferns,  distinguished  by  a 
peculiar  mode  of  division  and  growth,  and  from 
adjacent  epidermal  cells  by  containing  chlo- 
rophyl  and  starch.    Also  guardian-cell. 

The  opening  left  between  the  applied  concave  faces  is 
a  stoma,  and  the  two  cells  are  the  guard-cells. 

Huxley  and  Martin,  Elementary  Biology,  p.  448. 

guard-chain  (gard'ehan),  n.  A  chain  used  to 
secTire  something,  especially  a  part  of  the  dress 
and  personal  equipment,  as,  in  the  middle  ages, 
the  hilt  of  the  sword  to  the  breastplate  or  other 
part  of  the  body-armor,  or  at  the  present  day 
a  watch,  brooch,  or  bracelet.  See  cut  under  belt. 

guard-chamber  (gard'cham'bfer),  n.  A  guard- 
room. 

And  it  was  so,  when  the  king  went  into  the  house  of  the 
Lord,  that  the  guard  bare  them,  and  brought  them  back 
into  the  guard  chamber.  1  Ki.  xiv.  28. 

guard-duty  (gard'dti"ti),  «.  Milit.,  the  duty 
performed  by  a  guard  or  sentinel. 

guarded  (gar'ded),jp.  a.  1.  Protected ;  defend- 
ed. Specifically  —  (a)  In  enttnn.,  said  of  pupse  which  have 
an  imperfect  cocoon  or  case  open  at  the  end,  as  those  of  the 
Phryganidoe  and  of  certain  moths.  (6)  In  card^laying, 
said  of  the  next  to  the  highest  card  out,  when  a  lower  card 
is  in  the  same  hand,  so  that  the  player  can  throw  the  low 
card  when  the  highest  is  played,  and  take  a  trick  with  the 
other. 

2.  Cautious;  circumspect. 

Christian  rose  from  her  seat ;  "Hiss  Gascoigne,  seeing 
that  I  am  here  at  the  head  of  my  husband's  table,  I  must 
request  you  to  be  a  little  more  guarded  in  your  conversa- 
tion." Mrs,  Craik,  Christian's  Mistake,  vi. 

3.  In  her.,  trimmed  or  Uned,  as  with  a  fur : 
said  of  a  mantle  or  cap  of  maintenance  when 
the  edge  is  turned  up  or  thrown  back  so  as  to 
show  the  lining. 

guardedly  (gar'ded-li),  adv.  In  a  guarded  or 
cautious  manner. 

It  obliquely  pointed  out  the  true  object  of  their  resent- 
ment ;  but  this  so  guardedly  that  it  was  impossible  to 
make  any  serious  charge  against  the' author. 

Sheridan,  Swift,  p.  210. 
She  to  her  swain  thus  guardedly  replied. 

Crabbe,  Works,  VIIL  91. 

guardedness  (gar'ded-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  guarded;  caution;  circumspec- 
tion. 

guardent,  "•     Same  as  guardian. 

guardenaget,  «.     Same  as  guardianage. 

guarder  (gar'dto),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
guards. 
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The  English  men  were  sent  for  to  be  the  guarders  of  the 
persons  of  the  Emperours  of  Constantinople. 

HaKluyt's  Voyages,  II.  17. 

guard-fish  (gard'fish),  n.  [A  var.  of  garfish, 
simulating  guard,  as  if  in  allusion  to  the  ensi- 
form  jaws.]  The  garfish.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
guard-flag  (gard'flag),  n.  In  a  squadron,  a  flag 
indicating  the  ship  whose  turn  it  is  to  perform 
the  duty  of  a  guard-ship.  See  also  guide-flag. 
guardful(gard'ful),o.  [i  guard  + -ful.]  Wary; 
cautious.     [Rare.] 

I  meanwhile 
Watch  with  a  guardful  eye  these  murderous  motions. 

A.  Hill. 

guardfully  (gard'ful-i),  od«.   Cautiously;  care- 
fully.    [Bare.] 

0  thou  that  all  things  seest, 
Fautour  of  Chrysa,  whose  fair  hand  doth  guardfuUy  dis- 
pose 
Celestial  Cilia,  governing  in  all  power  Tenedos. 

Chapman,  Iliad,  L  431. 

guard-house  (gard'hous),  n.  1.  A  building  in 
which  a  military  guard  is  stationed  for  the  care 
of  prisoners  confined  in  it  and  for  the  relief  of 
sentries. — 2.  A  place  for  the  temporary  deten- 
tion of  civil  prisoners  under  guard. 
guardian  (gar'dian),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also 
guarden  (dial,  gudrdeen);  <  OP.  gardien,  earlier 
gardian,  guardain,  gardein,  in  the  oldest  form 
*wardein  (>  ME.  wardein,  E.  warden)  (=  Sp. 
guardian  =  Pg.  guardiao  =  It.  guardiano; 
ML.  guardianus),  a  guardian,  keeper,  <  garder, 
guard,  keep:  see  guard,  «.  Cf.  warden,  the 
older  form.]  1.  A  warden;  one  who  guards, 
preserves,  or  secures  ;  one  to  whom  some  per- 
son or  thing  is  committed  for  preservation  from 
injury;  one  who  has  the  charge  or  custody  of 
a  person  or  thing. 

And  there  at  Junous  sanctuair 
In  the  void  porches  Phenix,  TJlisses  eke, 
Sterne  guardens  stood,  watching  of  the  spoile. 

Surrey,  iEneid,  iL 
Headers  in  sciences  are  indeed  the  guardians  of  the 
stores  and  provisions  of  sciences. 

Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  111. 
Angels  ascending  and  descending,  hands 
Of  guardians  bright.  l/lilttm,  P.  L.,  iii.  511. 

Specifically — 3.  In  law,  one  to  whom  the  law 
intrusts  the  care  of  the  person  or  property,  or 
both,  of  another.  The  word  is  used  chiefly  in  refer- 
ence to  the  control  of  infants ;  one  charged  with  similar 
care  of  an  adult  idiot  or  lunatic  is  now  speciftcally  called 
a  committee,  though  by  the  civil  law  termed  guardiwn.  A 
guardian  of  the  property  is  a  trustee,  his  trust  extending 
to  all  the  property  the  infant  has  or  may  acquire,  or  all 
that  he  or  she  has  or  may  acquire  within  the  jurisdiction. 
I  am  sorry  for  her,  as  I  have  just  cause,  being  her  uncle 
and  her  guardian.  Shak.,  Much  Ado,  ii.  3. 

Whatever  parents,  guardians,  schools,  intend. 

Cowper,  Progress  of  Error,  1.  424. 
Guardians  at  common  law  were :  (a)  Guardiam.  in  chivalry, 
a  lord  who,  when  a  tenant  by  knight^service  died  and  left 
an  infant  heir  to  inherit  the  tenure,  was  entitled  by  the 
feudal  law  to  take  the  profits  of  the  estate,  and  make  what 
he  could  by  negotiating  a  marriage  for  the  heir,  under  cer- 
tain restrictions,  being  bound  to  maintain  the  ward  mean- 
while. (&)  Guardian  in  socage.  See  socage,  (c)  Guardia/n 
by  nature,  the  father,  with  respect  to  his  guardianship  of 
the  person  of  his  heir  apparent  or  heiress  presumptive. 
This  guardianship  of  the  person  was  allowed  as  an  excep- 
tion to  or  reservation  out  of  the  powers  of  a  guardian  in 
chivalry,  so  long  as  the  father  of  the  ward  lived.  (See 
below.)  (d)  Guardian  for  nurture,  in  English  law,  the 
father,  and  after  his  death  the  mother,  as  having  guardian- 
ship of  the  persons  of  all  their  children  up  to  the  age 
of  fourteen  years,  (e)  Guardian  by  election,  a  guardian 
chosen  by  an  infant  who  would  otherwise  have  none.  The 
choice  is  not  effectual  except  as  It  procures  appointment 
by  a  competent  court,  (f)  Guardian  by  custom,  an  oflQcer 
or  municipality,  or  the  appointee  of  a  lord  of  the  manor, 
having  by  local  custom,  as  in  London  and  Kent,  England, 
a  legal  right  to  exercise  a  guardianship.  The  practical  dis- 
tinctions now  are :  Judicially  appointed  guardian,  a,guar- 
dian  designated  by  a  court,  the  judicial  power  In  this  re- 
spect being  now  generally  regulated  by  statute ;  statutory 
guardian,  a  guardian  appointed  by  a  parent  by  deed  or 
will,  under  authority  of  a  statute ;  testanhentary  guardian, 
a  guardian  appointed  by  a  parent  by  will,  pursuant  to  the 
statute ;  guardian  by  nature,  the  father,  or,  if  he  be  dead, 
the  mother,  exercising  the  common-law  custody  of  the 
person,  and,hy  statute.  In  some  jurisdictions,  the  common- 
law  power  of  a  guardian  in  socE^e  in  respect  to  land,  if  no 
guardian  is  expressly  appointed. 
3.  The  superior  of  a  Franciscan  convent.  He  is 
elected  for  three  years,  and  cannot  hold  the  guardianship 
of  the  same  convent  twice,  though  he  may  be  chosen  head 
of  another  convent.  Cath.  Diet.— Feast  Of  the  Guar- 
dian Angels,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  calendar,  October  2d. 
— Guardian  ad  litem,  a  person  appointed  to  take  charge 
of  the  interests  of  an  infant  or  other  person  suffering  from 
legal  incapacity,  in  a  litigation,  and  to  prosecute  or  defend 
the  action  or  proceeding  on  behalf  of  the  latter. — Guar- 
dian angel,  an  angel  who  watches  over  and  protects  a 
particular  person. 

A  guardian  angel  o'er  his  life  presiding,^ 
Doubling  his  pleasures  and  his  cares  dividing. 

Rogers,  Human  Life. 

Guardian  of  the  spiritualities,  the  person  to  whom  the 
spiritual  jurisdiction  of  a  diocese- is  intrusted  during  the 
vacancy  of  the  see.— Guardian  of  the  temporalities, 
the  person  to  whom  the  tempoiul  jurisdiction  and  the  prof - 


guariru-Biup 

its  of  a  vacant  see  are  committed.— Guardians  Of  the 
poor,  in  England  and  Ireland,  persons  elected  annually  by 
the  rate-payers  of  each  parish  or  union  for  the  management 
of  the  poor-law  system  of  such  parish  or  union. 
guardianaget  (gar'dian-aj),  M,  [Also  guarden- 
age;  <  guardian  +  -age.]    Guardianship. 

During  the  time  of  my  nonage  (whiles  I  was  under  his 
guardianage)  he  bare  himself  not  only  valiant,  but  also 
true  and  faithful!  unto  me.     Holland,  tr.  of  Livy,  p.  1093. 

guardiancet  (gar'dians),  n.     [For  'guardance, 
<  guardan{t)  + -ce.]"  Guardianship;  defense. 
I  got  it  nobly  in  the  king's  defence: 
And  in  the  guardiance  of  my  f  aire  queene's  right. 

Chapman,  Humorous  Day's  Mirth,  fol.  3. 

guardian-cell  (gar'dian-sel),  n.  Same  as  guard- 
cell. 
guardianert  (gar'dian-6r),  n.     [<  guardian  + 
-eri.]    A  guardian. 
I  mar'l'd  my  guardianer  does  not  seek  a  wife  for  me. 

Middleton,  Women  Beware  Women,  L  2. 

guardianesst  (gar'dian-es),  n.  [<  guardian  + 
-ess.]    A  female  guardian. 

I've  yet  a  niece  to  wed,  over  whose  steps 
'S^  have  plac'd  a  trusty  watchful  guardiajiess. 

Beau,  amd  FL,  Wit  at  Several  Weapons,  i.  1. 

guardianize  (gar'dian-iz),  v.  i.;  pret.  and  pp. 

guardianiged,  ppr.  guardianizing.     [<  guardian. 

+  -fee.]     To  act  the  part  of  a  guardian.     Imp. 

Diet.     [Rare.] 
guardianless  (gar'dian-les),  a.     [<  guardian  + 

-less.]    Destitute  of  a  guardian ;  unprotected. 

But  first,  I'll  try  to  find  out  this  guardianless  graceless 
villian.  Wycherley,  Plain  Dealer,  iii.  1. 

A  lady,  guardianless, 
Left  to  the  push  of  all  allurement.       Ma/rsUm. 

guardianship  (gar'dian-ship),  n.  [<  guardian 
+  -ship.]  The  ofBce  of  a  guardian ;  protection ; 
care;  watch. 

The  law  and  custome  of  the  realme  of  England  auer- 
reth  that  euerie  heire  being  in  the  gardianship  of  anie 
lord,  when  he  is  growne  to  be  one  and  twentle  yeares  of 
age,  oughte  presently  to  Inioy  the  inheritance  left  him  by 
his  father.  Holinshed,  Chron.,  Rich.  II.,  an.  1389. 

The  statute,  for  example,  establishes  the  fees  for  a  grant 
of  guardia/nship  over  minors. 

D.  Webster,  Speech,  March  10, 1818. 

guard-irons  (gard'i''''emz),  n.  pi.    Curved  bars 
of  iron  placed  over  the  ornamental  figures  on  ' 
a  ship's  head  or  quarter,  to  defend  them  from 
injury. 
guardless  (gard'les),  a.      [<  guard   +  --less.] 
Having  no  guard  or  defense. 

No  heavy  dreeme  doth  vexe  him  when  he  sleeps ; 
"A  guiltless  mind  the  guardlesse  cottage  keeps." 

Stirlvng,  Darius  (cho.  v.). 

guard-mounting  (gard'moun"ting),  ».  Milit., 
the  act  or  ceremony  of  stationing  a  guard.  It 
includes  all  the  details  of  the  placing  of  sen- 
tinels, etc. 

guard-plate  (gard'plat),  n.  In  a  blast-  or  cu- 
pola-furnace, a  plate  which  closes  the  opening 
in  front  through  which  the  molten  metal  is 
drawn  off,  and  the  slags,  etc.,  are  raked  out. 
The  tapj)ing-hole  is  in  the  middle  of  this  plate. 

guard-rail  (gard'ral),  n.  On  a  railway-track, 
an  additional  rail  placed  beside  the  rail  in  ser- 
vice, either  with  the  object  of  receiving  the 
wheel  in  case  it  should  leave  the  track  or  of 
preventing  the  wheel  from  leaving  the  track. 

The  trestle  had  only  the  ordinary  short  ties,  sleepers— 
and  no  guard-rails.  The  JSngineer,  LXV.  296. 

guard-rein,  n.    See  garde-reine. 
guard-ring  (gard'ring),  n.     A  plain  ring  worn 
to  prevent  a  valuable  one  from  slipping  from 
the  finger ;  a  keeper, 
guard-room  (gard'r6m),  n.     1.  A  room  for  the 
accommodation  of  guards. 

They  at  length  arrived  at  the  palace-gate,  and  after  wait- 
ing h£df  an  hour,  were  admitted  into  the  guardroom. 

Goldsmith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  cxvii. 

2.  A  room  where  military  delinquents  are  con- 
fined. 

guardship  (gard'ship),  n.  [<  guard  +  -ship.] 
Care ;  protection. 

How  blest  am  I,  by  such  a  man  led ! 

Under  whose  wise  and  careful  guardship 

I  now  despise  fatigue  and  hardship.  Swi/t. 

guard-ship  (gard'ship),  «.     [<  guard  +  ship.] 

1.  A  vessel  of  war  appointed  to  protect  a  har- 
bor or  to  superintend  marine  affairs  in  it,  and 
sometimes  to  receive  naval  offenders  and  sea- 
men not  assigned  to  duty  on  other  vessels. 

While  our  guard-ships  were  remote  at  sea,  they  [the 
Hollanders]  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Medway. 

Baker,  Charles  II.,  an.  1667. 

One  Island,  indeed.  La  Croma,  lies  like  a  gtMrd-ship  an- 
chored in  front  of  the  city.   K  A.  Freeman,  Venice,  p.  223. 

2.  One  of  the  vessels  of  a  squadron  having  the 
duty,  among  others,  of  boarding  any  arriving 
vessels. 


guava  (gwa'ya),  n. 


guardsman 

guardsman   (gardz'man),   %.;    pi.   gvarclsmen 

(-men).     1.  One  who  guards  or  keeps  ward: 

a  watchman.    Imp.  Diet.— 2.   In  the  British 

service,  an  ofBcer  or  private  im  the  Guards. 

There  was  Jack  Jargon,  the  gigantic  Chimdmum. 

Byron,  Don  Juan,  xiii.  88. 

TannhSuser,  one  suspects,  was  a  knight  of  ill-lumished 

imagination,  hardly  of  larger  discourse  than  a  heavy 

Guardmrnm.  George  Eliot,  Daniel  Deronda,  xxii. 

guard-tent  (gard'tent),  n.  One  of  the  tents 
occupied  by  a  military  guard  when  a  command 
is  in  the  field  or  in  camp. 

guariba  (gwa-re'M),  n.  A  howling  monkey. 
•See  araguato. 

Th^  largest  [monkeys]  belong  to  the  genus  Stentor,  in- 
cluding the  guaribaa  or  howling  monkeys. 

Bncyc.  Brit.,  IV.  227. 
guarisht  (gar'ish),  v.  t.     [<  OP.  guarw,  guerir, 
F.  guSrir  (-iss-),  heal :  see  warish,  and  cf .  gari- 
soun,  warison.j    To  heal. 

All  the  seke  men  and  malades  that  ware  enointed  ther 
wyth  were  anone  gua/ryaahed  and  made  hooU, 

Holy  Bood  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  166. 
Daily  she  dressed  him,  and  did  the  best 
His  grievous  hurt  to  guariah. 

Spenaer,  P.  Q.,  III.  v.  41. 

Guatemalan,  Guatemalian  (gwa-te-ma'lan, 
-li-an),  a.  and  n.  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Gua- 
temala, the  northernmost  republic  of  Central 
America,  bordering  on  Mexico. 

Singing-birds  are  commonly  kept  in  the  Guatemalian 
houses.  Encyc.  Brit.,  XI.  240. 

Zaldivar  transmitted  a  series  of  despatches  misrepre- 
senting the  situation,  and  appealing  for  protection  against 
the  QuatemaZan  tyranny.       New  Princeton,  Bev.,  V.  356. 

II,  n.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Guatemala. 
The  doininant  people  are  Spanish  in  origin  and 
language, 

[=  Sip.  Pg.  guayaba  (Nil. 
(Guiana)  guayaba,  gucma, 
the  native  name.] 
One  of  several 
species  of  Psidium, 
a  myrtaeeous  ge- 
nus of  tropical 
America,  and'espe- 
cially  P.  Guaya- 
va,  which  yields  a 
well-known  and  es- 
teemed fruit,  and  is 
now  cultivated  and 
naturalized  in  most 
tropical  countries. 
There  are  two  varieties 
of  the  fruit,  known  as 
the  red  or  apple-shaped 
and  the  white  or  pear- 
shaped  guava.  The 
pulp  is  of  an  agreeable 
acid  flavor,  and  is  made 
into  jelly,  marmalade, 
etc.  P.  montanum  is 
known  in  Jamaica  as  mmmtain-guava.—'BidiQk  guava, 
the  Guettarda  argentea,  a  rubiaceous  tree  of  Jamaica,  bear- 
ing a  black,  globose,  pulpy  fruit. 
guay  (ga),  a.  In  her.,  rearing  on  its  hind  legs : 
said  of  a  horse. 
guaya  (gwa'ya),  n,  [Prob.  an  Bn^.  corruption 
of  goMja,  Indi'name.]  The  flowering  or  fruit- 
ing shoots  of  the  female  hemp-jjlant,  CarmaMs 
sativa,  used  in  medicine,  but  chiefly  for  smok- 
ing. 

guayaquillite  (gwi-a-ke'lit),  n.  [<  Chum/aqml 
(see  def.)  +  -lite.']  A  fossil  resin  (C20H26O3), 
of  a  pale-yellow  color,  said  to  form  an  exten- 
sive deposit  near  Guayaquil  in  Ecuador.  It 
yields  easily  to  the  knife,  and  may  be  rubbed 
to  powder.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1.092. 
Guazuma  (gwa-zo'mS),  n.  [NL.,  from  a  Mex. 
name.]  A  stereuliaceous  genus  of  small  trees 
or  shrubs,  of  4  or  5  species,  natives  of  tropical 
America,  in  foliage  they  closely  resemble  the  elm. 
The  bastard  cedar,  G.  tomentosa,  a  West  Indian  and  Mexi- 
can species  which  is  also  naturalized  in  the  old  world, 
bears  a  tuberculated  fruit,  which  is  used,  as  are  the  leaves, 
for  feeding  cattle  and  horses.  The  young  shoots  yield  a 
strong  fiber. 
gub  (gub),  n.  [A  variant  of  gob^.]  If.  A  lump. 
A  bodie  thinketh  hymself  well  emended  in  his  sub- 
staunoe  and  riches  to  whom  hath  happened  some  good 
guibe  of  money. 

Udall,  tr.  of  Apophthegms  of  Erasmus,  p.  14. 


Section  of  Fruit  of /'Jw/i'MW  Guayava. 
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gubbin  (gub'in),  n.  ICt  gub,  gubbings.]  1.  A 
kind  of  clay  ironstone.  [Staffordshire,  Eng.] 
— Sf.  A  paring.    Nares. 

All  that  they  could  buy,  or  sell,  or  barter. 
Would  scarce  be  worth  a  gubbin  once  a  quarter. 

John  Taylor,  Works  (1630). 

gubbingst  (gub'ingz),  n.  pi.  [Cf.  gub,  gubbin.'] 
The  parings  of  haberdine;  also,  any  kind  of 
fragments.    Ilalliwell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

gubernacula,  n.    Plural  of  gubernaculum. 

gubernacular  (gu-ber-nak'u-lar),  a.  [<  guber- 
naeulum  +  -ar^.]  Pertainiiig  to  a  gubemacu- 
lum. 

gubernaculum  (gfl-ber-nak'u-lum),  n. ;  pi.  gu- 
bernacula  (-la).  [L.,  a  helm',  rudder:  see  gov- 
ernail.]  1.  The  posterior  trailijUg  flagellum 
of  a  biflagellate  inf usorian,  used  for  steering : 
correlated  with  tractellum. 

A  gubernaculum  is  developed  in  such  infusorians  as 
Anisonema  and  Heteromita.  E.  J.  Clark. 

2,  In  odontog.,  an  embryonic  epithelial  struc- 
ture which  becomes  the  enamel-organ  of  the 
tooth. — 3.  In  anat.,  a  fibrous  cord  passing 
downward  from  the  testis  in  the  fetus  to  the 
skin  of  the  scrotum,  and  drawing  down  the 
testis  as  the  fetus  grows. 

gubemancet  (gu'ber-nans),  n.     [<  ML.  guber- 
nanUa{'>  OF.govJoernanee,  B.  governance, q.  v.), 
<.'h.  gubernare:  see  gubernate.]    Government. 
With  the  gubemance  of  all  the  king's  tenants  and  sub- 
jects. Strype,  Memorials,  an.  1650. 

gubernatet  (gu'b6r-nat),  v.  t.  [<  L.  gubernatus, 
pp.  of  grafterjiare,  govern :  see  govern.]  To  gov- 
ern. Codkeram. 
gubernationt(gii-b6r-na'shon),  n.  [Earlymod. 
E.  gubernadon,  <  OF.  gubemation,  <  L.  guber- 
natk){n-),  <  gubernare,  govern:  see  govern.] 
Government;  rule;  direction. 

Was  it  not  done  to  this  entent,  that  the  conq[uerorB  might 
have  the  only  power  and  entier  guJbernadon  of  all  the 
landes  and  people  within  their  climate  ? 

Hall,  Hen.  V.,  fol.  6. 
Behold  the  creation  of  this  world,  and  the  gubernMion 
of  the  same. 

J.  Bradford,  letters  (Parker  Soc,  1853),  11. 122. 

gubernativet  (ga'b6r-na-tiv),  a.    [=  OF.  gii- 
bernatif;  as  gubernate -i- ^e.]    Governing;  di- 
recting. 
He  talked  to  him  of  real  and  guberTiative  wisdom. 

Bp.  Haclcct,  Abp.  Williams  (1693),  p.  39. 

gubernatorial  (gu"b6r-na-to'ri-al),  a.  [<  L.  gu- 
bernator,  a  steersman,  governor,  <  gubernare, 
govern:  see  governor,  govern.]  Pertaining  to 
a  governor:  as,  a  gubernatorial  election ;  guber- 
natorial duties.  [Chiefly  in  newspaper  use,  in 
the  United  States.] 

He  refused  to  run  for  mayor  or  governor,  though  often 
solicited,  once  declining  the  gubernatorial  nomination 
after  a  unanimous  choice  by  the  convention. 

Sd.  Amer.,  N.  8.,  LTIII.  128. 

Gubernetes  (gu-bfer-ne'tez),  n.  [NL.  (Such, 
1825),  an  accom.  of  the  stricter  form  Cybernetes 
(first  used  by  Cabanis  and  Heine,  1859),  <  Gr. 
Kvl3epviJT7ig,  a  steersman,  <  Kuflepvav,  steer,  >  L. 
are,  steer,  govern:  see  govern,]    A  re- 


Yiperu  {Gubernetes  yetapa) 


2.  A  projection  on  a  wheel. 

A  wheel  with  gubs  at  the  back  of  it,  over  which  the  end- 
less rope  passes,  and  gives  motion  to  the  machinejy  of  the 
carriage.  tTre,  Diet.,  III.  716. 

gnbbertushedt  (gub'6r-tusht),  a.     [Cf.  gobber- 
tooth.]    Having  projecting  teeth. 

A  nose  like  a  promontory,  gubbertuahed,  .  .  .  uneven, 
brown  teeth,  ...  a  witch's  beard. 
Drown  leewi,  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  807. 
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markable  genus  of  South  American  tyrant- 
birds,  having  the  outer  tail-feathers  extraor- 
dinarily developed.  (?.  yetapa,  the  yiperu,  in- 
habits Brazil  and  other  parts  of  South  America. 
It  is  the  only  species. 
guddlei  (gud'l),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  guddled, 
ppr.  giiddling.  [B.  dial.,  perhaps  a  var.  of  gut- 
tle.] To  drink  much  or  greedily;  guzzle.  Jen- 
nings. 


Gueber 

guddle^  (gud'l),  V.  t.;  pret.  and  pp.  guddled, 
ppr.  guddling.  [Sc;  origin  obscure.]  1.  To 
botch;  bungle;  mangle;  haggle. —  2.  To  catch 
(fish)  with  the  hands  by  groping  imder  the 
stones  or  banks  of  a  stream. 

gudel  (gvid),  a.  and  n.    A  Scotch  form  of  good. 

Gude^  (giid),  n.    A  Scotch  form  of  God. 

Gudermannian  (go-der-man'i-an),  a.  and  n. 
I.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  German  mathematician 
Christoph  Gudermann  (1798-1852) Guderman- 
nian amplitude  of  any  (iuantitv.  See  amplitude.— 
Gudermaimlan  function.    See  11. 

II.  n.  A  mathematical  function  named  from 
Gudermann.  The  Gudermannian  is  expressed  by  the 
letters  gd  put  before  the  sign  of  the  variable,  and  it  is  de- 
fined by  the  equation  x  =  log  tan  (Jtt  -f  i  gd  x).  The  sine, 
cosine,  and  tangent  of  the  Grudermannian  are  also  some- 
times called  Gudermanniana,  or  Gudermannian  func- 
tions. 

gudgeon'^  (guj'on),  n.  and  a.  [Also  dial,  good- 
geon;  early  mod.  E.  also  gogion;  <  ME.  gojon, 
gcjune,  <  OF.  goujon,  F.  goujon,  dial,  govion, 
gouvion  =  It.  gobione,  <  Xi.  gobio{n-),  another 
form  of  gobius,  also  cobius,  <  Gr.  iiu>J3i6(,  a  kind 
of  fish,  a  gudgeon,  tench.]  I.  n.  1.  A  smaV 
European  fresh-water  fish,  Gobio  fluviatiUs,  of 
the  family  Cyprinidw.  It  is  easily  caught,  and 
is  used  for  bait.     See  out  under  Gobio. 

'Tis  true,  no  turbots  dignify  my  boards. 

But  gudgeona,  flounders,  what  my  Thames  affords. 

Pope,  Imit.  of  Horace,  II.  ii.  142. 

Hence — 2.  A  person  easily  cheated  or  in- 
snared. 

This  he  did  to  draw  you  in,  like  so  many  gudgeona,  to 
swallow  his  false  arguments.      .  Swift. 

In  vain  at  glory  gudgeon  Boswell  snaps. 

Woleot,  Bozzy  and  Fiozzi,  11. 

3t.  A  bait;  an  allurement;  something  used  to 
deceive  or  entrap  a  person;  a  cheat;  a  lie. 

Doo  you  thinke  that  James  was  so  mad,  as  to  gape  for 
gogions;  or  so  vngratious  as  to  sell  his  truth  for  a  peece 
of  Ireland? 

Stanihurat,  in  Holinshed's  Hist.  Ireland,  an.  1533. 

What  fish  so  ever  you  be,  you  have  made  both  mee  and 
Philautus  to  swallow  a  gudgeon. 

Lyly,  Euphues,  sig.  K  3,  b. 

Sea-^dgeon,  the  black  goby  or  rock-fish. 

II.  a.  EesembHng  a  gudgeon;  foolish;  stu- 
pid. 

This  is  a  bait  they  often  throw  out  to  such  gudgeon 
princes  as  will  nibble  at  it.        Tom  Brown,  Works,  I.  90. 

gudgeon!  (guj'on),  v.  t.  [<  gudgeon^  n.,  2,  3.] 
To  insnare ;  cheat ;  impose  on. 

To  be  gudgeoned  of  the  opportunities  which  had  been 
given  you.  Scott. 

gudgeon^  (guj'on),  n.  [<  MB.  g(^one  (of  a  pul- 
ley), <  OP.  goujon,  gojon,  gougeon,  gougon,  the 
pin  of  a  puUey,  the  gudgeon  of  a  wheel.]  1. 
The  large  pivot  of  the  axis  of  a  wheel.  Malliwell. 
— 2.  In  mack.,  that  part  of  a  horizontal  shaft  or 
axle  which  turns  in  the  collar.  The  word  formerly 
denoted  the  part  revolving  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
bearings.  It  is  now  applied  only  when  that  part  is  sepa- 
rate from  and  independent  of  the  body  of  the  shaft.  The 
form  of  the  gudgeon  and  the  mode  of  its  insertion  depend 
upon  the  form  and  material  of  the  shaft. 
3.  'LasMp-buildikg:  (a)  One  of  several  clamps,  of 
iron  or  other  metal,  bolted  to  the  stem-post  of 
a  ship  or  boat  for  the  rudder  to  hang  on.  There 
is  a  hole  in  each  of  them  to  receive  a  corresponding  pin- 
tle bolted  on  the  back  of  the  rudder,  which  thus  turns  aa 
upon  hinges.  There  ai'e  generally  4,  5,  or  6  gudgeons  on  a 
snip's  stem-post,  according  to  her  size. 

The  keel  is  his  back,  the  planks  are  his  ribs,  the  beams 
his  bones,  the  pintal  and  gudgeona  are  his  gristles  and 
cartilages.  HoukU,  Parly  of  Beasts,  p.  9. 

(J)  One  of  the  notches  in  the  carrick-bits  for 
receiving  the  metal  bushes  in  which  the  spin- 
dle of  a  windlass  traverses. — 4.  A  metallic  pin 
used  for  securing  together  two  blocks  or  slabs, 
as  of  stone  or  marble. 

Joined  together  by  cramps  and  gudgeons  of  iron  and 
copper.  Workshop  Beceipts,  1st  ser.,  p.  887. 

5.  A  piece  of  wood  used  for  roofing.  Halliwell. 
[Prov.  Bng.]— Cross-tall  gudgeon,  a  gudgeon  hav- 
ing a  winged  or  ribbed  shank.  (See  also  beam^udge<m.) 
gue^  (gu),  n.  [Cf.  gig  and  gewgaw.]  A  musical 
instrument  of  the  violin  kind,  having  only  two 
strings  (of  horsehair),  and  played  like  a  violon- 
cello, formerly  used  in  Shetland. 

He  could  play  upon  the  gue,  and  upon  the  common  vio- 
lin, the  melancholy  and  -pathetic  tunes  peculiar  to  the 
country.  Scott,  Pirate,  ii. 

gue^t  (gu),  n.    [<  OP.  gueucc,  a  rogue.]    A  rogue; 
a  vagabond;  a  sharper. 

Diligent  search  was  made  all  thereabout, 
But  my  ingenious  gue  bad  got  him  out. 

Honest  Ghost,  p.  232.    (Nares.) 

Gueber,  Gheber  (ge'bfer),  n.  [=  P.  Guibre,  < 
Pers.  gabr,  a  worshiper  of  fire,  a  Parsee,  an  in- 
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fidel.  See  Giaour,  which  represents  the  Turk, 
f  oiin  of  the  Pers.  word.]  The  name  given  hy  the 
Mohammedans  to  one  belonging  to  the  Persian 
sect  of  fire- worshipers,  the  remnant  of  the  an- 
cient Zoroastrians.  They  are  now  found  chiefly  in 
western  India,  and  are  called  Parsees.  Only  a  few  thou- 
sands linger  in  Persia  itself,  chiefly  in  the  provinces  of 
Elirman  and  Yazd.    Also  spelled  Guebre,  Ghebre. 

In  general,  this,  name  of  Ghebers  is  applied  to  the  Zo- 
roastrians or  Parsis,  whom  a  modern  European  would  all 
but  surely  point  to  if  asked  to  instance  a  modern  race  of 
Fire-worshippers.        K  B.  Tylur,  Prim.  Cultuie,  II.  266. 

guegawt,  «•  An  obsolete  spelling  of  gewgaw. 
Miiisheu. 

guejarite  (ga'har-!t),  n.  [<  Gii^ar  (see  def .)  + 
-!te2.]  ^  sulphid  of  antimony  and  copper,  oc- 
curring in  crystalline  masses  of  a  steelrgray 
color  in  the  district  of  Guejar  in  Andalusia, 
Spain. 

gueldt,  ®.  t.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  geld^. 

guelder-rose,  gelder-rose  (gel'dsr-roz),  n. 
[Cf.  D.  Geldersche  roos,  F.  rose  de  Gueldre;  so 
called  from  its  supposed  source,  Gelderland, 
Guelderland,  or  Chuelders,  D.  Gelderland  or 
Gelderen,  G.  Geldern,  F.  Gueldre,  ML.  Geldria, 
Gelria.^  Viburnum  Opulus,  especially  the  cul- 
tivated form  of  that  species ;  the  snowball-tree. 
See  Viburnum  and  cranberry-tree. 

Gueldrian,  Geldrian  (gel'dri-an),  a.  and  n. 

i<  ML.  Geldria,  Guelderland:  see  guelder-rose.'] 
.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  province  of  Guel- 
derland or  Gelderland  in  the  Netherlands,  or 
to  the  former  German  duchy  of  that  name. 

Herman  Eloet,  a  young  and  moat  determined  Geldrian 
soldier,  now  commanded  in  the  place  [Neusz]. 

Motley,  United  Ketherlands,  II.  26. 

II.  n.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Guelder- 
land. 

Guelf,  Guelph  (gwelf ),  n.  [<  It.  G^ielfo,  It.  form 
of  G.  Welf,  a  personal  name,  <  OHG.  MHG. 
welf,  the  young  of  dogs,  and  of  wild  animals, 
=  AS.  hwelp,  E.  whelp:  see  whelp.]  A  member 
of  the  papal  and  popular  party  of  Italy  in  the 
middle  ages,  opposed  to  the  Ghibellines,  the  im- 
perial and  aristocratic  party.  The  Welfs  (Guelfs) 
were  a  powerful  family  of  Germany,  so  called  from  Welf 
L,  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  His  descendants,  several 
of  whom  bore  the  same  name,  held  great  jpossessions  in 
Italy,  through  intermarriage,  were  at  different  times 
dukes  of  Bavai'ia,  Saxony,  and  Carinthia,  and  founded  the 
princely  house  of  Brunswick  and  Hanover,  to  which  the 

S resent  royal  family  of  England  belongs.  The  names 
^elf  and  Waiblin^en  (Guelf  and  Ghibelline)  are  alleged 
to  have  been  first  used  as  war-cries  at  the  battle  of  Weins- 
berg  in  1140,  fought  and  lost  by  Welf  VI.  against  the 
Hohenstaufen  emperor  Conrad  III.  The  contest  soon 
ceased  in  Germany,  but  was  taken  up  on  other  grounds 
in  Italy,  over  which  the  emperors  claimed  supreme  power ; 
and  the  names  continued  to  designate  bitterly  antagonis- 
tic parties  there  till  near  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
See  Ghibelline. 

Giielfic,  Guelphic  (gwel'fik),  a.  [<  Guelf, 
Guelph,  +  -ic]    Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Guelfs. 

The  family  of  Dante  had  been  Gv^lpkic,  and  we  have 
seen  him  already  as  a  young  man  serving  two  campaigns 
against  the  other  party.  Lowell,  Dante. 

Under  George  IV.  .  .  .  was  begun  the  great  series  of 
Monuments  of  German  History,  the  editor  of  whuch  was 
once  wont  to  call  himself  Historiographer  of  the  Most 
Serene  Guelfic  house. 

Stubbs,  Medieval  and  Modern  Hist.,  p.  i. 
GuelflC  order,  a  Hanoverian  order  of  knighthood  founded 
in  1815  by  George  IV.,  then  prince  regent,  and  entitled 
the  Roysd  Hanoverian  Guelftc  Order.  It  includes  grand 
crosses,  commanders,  and  knights,  both  civil  and  military. 

Guelfism,  Guelpiism  (gwel'fizm),  n.  [<  Guelf, 
Guelph,  +  -ism.]  Political  support  of  the  Guelfs. 

With  the  extinction  of  Ghibellinism  Guelfism  perished 
also.  Bncyc.  Brit,  XL  246. 

guepard,  gueparde  (gwep'ard),  «.  [<  F.  gu^- 
parde;  formation  not  obvious ;  the  second  part 
appears  to  be  L.  pardus,  pard.]  The  hunting- 
leopard  of  India :  same  as  chetah. 

Gueparda  (gwf-par'da),  n.  [NL.,  <  guepard.] 
A  genus  of  dog-Uke  eats,  the  type  of  a  suh- 
tajmljGuepardince:  s&me  &8  Cyncelurus.  J.JE. 
Gray,  1867.    See  cut  under  chetah. 

Guepardlnae  (gwep-ar-di'ne),  n.  pi.  psiL.,  < 
Gueparda  +  -ince.]  A  subfamily  of  Felidce, 
typified  by  the  genus  Gueparda,  containing  the 
dog-like  cat,  the  chetah  or  hunting-leopard  of 
India,  as  its  only  living  representative,  charac- 
terized by  lack  of  an  internal  lobe  of  the  upper 
sectorial  tooth,  and  non-retractile  claws.  Also 
called  Cyncelurinw.    T.  N.  Gill,  1872. 

guerdon  (gSr'don),  n.  [<  ME.  guidon,  guerdovm, 
gardone,  gardwyne,  etc.,  <  OP.  guerdon,  guerre- 
don,  guarredon,  guierdon,  guirdon,  werdon,  etc., 
=  Pr.  guierdon  =  It.  guidardone,  guiderdone,  < 
ML.  widerdonum,  a  reward;  an  ingenious  alter- 
ation, simulating  L.  donutn,  a  gut,  of  the  ex- 
pected *widerlonum,  <  OHG.  widarlon  (=  AS. 
witherledn),  a  reward,  <  widar  (==  AS 
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against,  back  again  (see  withernam),  +  Ion  (= 
AS.  lean),  reward.]  A  reward;  requital;  rec- 
ompense. 

Gifene  us  gersoms  and  golde,  and  gardwynes  many. 

Morte  Arthure  (B.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1729. 
For  recompence  hereof  I  shall 
You  well  reward,  and  golden  guerdon  give. 

■  Spenser,  F.  Q.,  VI.  ix.  32. 
Death,  in  guerdon  of  her  wrongs. 
Gives  her  fame  which  never  dies. 

Shak.,  Much  Ado,  v.  3. 
To  be  a  knight  companion  of  Spain's  proudest  order  of 
■  chivalry  was  the  guerdon  .  .  .  which  Spain's  monarch 
promised  the  murderer,  if  he  should  succeed. 

Motley,  Dutch  Kepublic,  III.  644. 

guerdon  (ger'don),  v.  t.  [<  ME.  guerdonen, 
guerdounen,  gardonen,  <  OP.  guerdonner,  guerre- 
doner,  guerchner,  werdoner,  etc.,  =  Pr.  guiar- 
doner  =  It.  guidardonare,  guiderdonare ;  from 
the  noun.]    To  give  a  guerdon  to;  reward. 

It  is  good  to  serue  suche  a  lorde  as  gardonethe  his  ser- 
uaunt  in  suche  wise. 

Book  of  the  Knight  of  La  Tour  Landry,  p.  4. 
My  lord  protector  will,  I  doubt  it  not. 
See  you  well  guerdon'd  for  these  good  deserts. 

Shak.,  2  Hen.  VI.,  i.  4. 
Him  we  gave  a  costly  bribe 
To  guerdon  silence.  Tennyson,  Princess,  i. 

guerdonable  (ger'don-a-W),  a.  [<  OP.  gu^rr- 
donndble,  querredondble,  <  guerdonner,  reward: 
see  guerdon,  v.,  and  -able.]  Worthy  of  guerdon 
or  reward. 

Finding  it  as  well  guerdonable,  as  grateful,  to  publish 
their  libels.  Sir  G.  Buck,  Hist.  Rich.  III.,  p.  76. 

guerdonless  (g6r'don-les),  a.     [<  MB.  guerdon- 
lesse;  <  gusrdon  +  -less.]    Without  reward. 
But  love  alas  quyte  him  so  his  wage 
With  cruel  daunger  pleynly  at  the  laste 
That  with  the  dethe  guerdonlesse  he  paste. 

Lydgate,  Complaint  of  the  Black  Enight^  1.  399. 

guereza  (ger'e-za),  n.  [Native  name.]  1.  A 
large  African  monkey  of  the  subfamily  (Sewijiopi- 
thedncB,  the  Colobus  guereza,  one  of  the  showiest 


Guereza  {Colobus g^ierezai). 

of  the  whole  tribe,  party-colored  with  hlaok 
and  white  in  large  masses,  with  long  flowing 
hair  and  a  long  bushy  tail. — 2.  [cajp.]  [NL.] 
A  genus  of  monkeys,  the  type  of  which  is  the 
guereza.  J.  E.  Gray. 
Also  guerza. 

Guerickian  (ge-rik'i-an),  a.  Pertaining  to 
Otto  von  Guericke  of 'Magdeburg  (1602-86), 
noted  for  his  experiments  concerning  the  pres- 
sure of  air.— Guerickian  vacuum,  the  partial  vacuum 
produced  by  an  air-pump. 

guerilla,  guerillist.    See  guerrilla,  guerrillist. 

Guerinia  (gwe-rin'i-a),  n.  [NL.  (Desvoidy, 
1830),  named  'after  MlGuSrin,  a  French  ento- 
mologist.] 1.  In  emiOTO. :  (a)  .A  genus  of  taohi- 
na  flies.  B.  Desvoidy.  (6)  A  genus  of  scale- 
insects  having  two  long  knobbed  or  buttoned 
hairs  on  the  last  joint  of  the  antennre.  Signoret, 
1875. —  2.  A  genus  of  crustaceans.  C.  Spertce 
Bate,  1862. 

gudrite  (ga-ref),  n.  [P.  (=  Pr.  guerida  = 
OCat,  guariia  =  Sp.  Pg.  guarida),  a  lookout, 
sentry-box,  prop.  pp.  fern,  of  guSrir,  protect: 
see  garret^.]  Milit.,  a  small  turret  or  box  of 
wood  or  of  masonry  at  the  salient  angles  of 
works,  on  the  top  of  the  revetment,  at  the  door 
of  a  public  building,  etc.,  to  shelter  a  sentry; 
a  sentry-box. 

guernsey  (gSm'zi),  n.  [Named  from  the  island 
of  Guernsey  in  the  English  Channel.]  1.  A 
close-fitting  knitted  woolen  shirt  much  worn 
by  seamen ;  a  Guernsey  frock.   Compare  jerses/. 


How  true  a  poet  is  he  [Burns] !  And  the  poet,  too,  of 
poor  men,  of  gray  hodden,  and  the  guei-nsey  coat,  and  the 
blouse.    Emerson,  Speech  at  Burns  Centenary  in  Bostoa 

Guernseys,  besides  being   exceptionally  comfortable 

cover  a  multitude  of  deficiencies  in  underwear.  ' 

Christian  Union,  Jan.  20, 1887. 

2.  The  red-legged  partridge,  Perdix  or  Caeea- 
bis  rufa.    Montagu. 

Guernsey  blue,  ear-shell,  etc.    See  the  nouns. 

guerrilla,  guerilla  (ge-ril'a),  n.  and  a.  [<  Sp. 
guerrilla,  a  skirmishing  wariare,  a  body  of  skir- 
mishers, a  predatory  band,  dim.  of  guerra  = 
F.  guerre,  war:  see  war.]  I.  m.  1.  War  car- 
ried on  by  the  repeated  attacks  of  indepen- 
dent bands;  a  system  of  irregular  warfare  by 
means  of  raids  and  surprises.  [Earely  used  in 
English  in  this  sense.]  —  2.  Properly,  a  band  ■ 
of  independent  and  generally  predatory  fight- 
ers in  a  war;  now,  more  commonly,  an  indi- 
vidual member  of  such  a  band.  The  word  was 
first  brought  into  prominent  use  for  the  bands  of  peasants 
and  shepherds  who  employed  every  means  of  annoying 
the  French  armies  in  Spain  in  1808-14,  often  performing 
eificient  service ;  and  guerrillas  were  very  active  in  the 
Carlist  cause  in  the  subsequent  civil  wars.  In  the  Amer- 
ican civil  war  there  were  numerous  gueirillas  along  the 
border-lines,  especially  on  the  Confederate  side. 

He  [Bismarck]  never  could  hear  of  the  exploits  per- 
formed by  francs-tireurs  without  flying  into  a  rage,  and 
he  frequently  complained  that  these  guerrillas  should  have 
been  captured  instead  of  instantly  shot  down. 

Lowe,  Bismarck,  I.  689. 

II.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  guerrillas:  as,  a 
guerrilla  a.tta.ek.j  a  jrMerriHa  band. 

A  most  valuable  corps  of  light  troops  had  been  formed, 
schooled  in  all  the  wild,  irregular  movements  of  guerrilla 
warfare.  Prescott,  Ferd.  and  Isa.,  ii  3. 

With  what  success  he  carries  on  this  guerilla  war  after 
declining  a  general  action  with  the  main  body  of  our  ar- 
gument our  readers  shall  see. 

Macaulay,  Sadler's  Bef.  Refuted. 

guerrillist,  guerillist  (ge-ril'ist),  n.  [<  guer- 
rilla, guerilla,  +  ■4st.]  A  member  of  a  guer- 
rilla band ;  a  guerrilla.     Imp.  Diet. 

Gnese  (ges  or  gez),  a.  and  n.  [Abbr.  of  Portu- 
guese.] Portuguese:  used  familiarly  by  Amer- 
ican fishermen  and  sailors. 

guessi  (ges),  V.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  ghess,  ghesse; 
prop,  gess,  early  mod.  E.  gesse,  the  u  oi  h  (as 
also  in  guest^,  ghost,  etc.)  being  a  mod.  and  er- 
roneous insertion,  without  etymological  basis 
or  orthographic  value ;  the  word  is  ult.  a  de- 
riv.  of  get,  and  should  be  spelled,  as  former- 
ly, with  the  same  initial  elements ;  <  ME.  ges- 
sen  =  MD.  ghissen,  D.  gissen  =  MLG.  LG.  gis- 
sen,  guess  (cf.  D.  LG.  ver-gissen,  guess  wrong- 
ly), =  North  Fries,  gezze,  gedse  =  loel.  gizha 
=  Sw.  gissa  =  Dan.  gisse,  guess,  conjecture ;  a 
secondary  form  (according  to  the  leel.  form, 
orig.  reflexive  with  refl.  suffix  -sic,  as  in  E.  baskl, 
busk^,  etc.)  of  get:  cf.  Icel.  geta,  get,  also 
guess,  Dan.  gjette,  guess:  see  get^.]     I.  trans. 

1.  To  form,  without  certain  knowledge,  but 
from  probable  indications,  a  notion  concern- 
ing; form  a  provisional  or  an  imperfect  opin- 
ion concerning ;  conjecture;  surmise. 

And  thei,  as  thei  sygen  him  wandiynge  on  the  see,  ges- 
siden  [him]  for  to  be  a  f antum,  and  crleden. 

Wyclif,  Mark  yi.  49. 

Hot  mortal!  like,  ne  like  mankinde  thy  voice  doth  sound,  I 

gesse 
Some  goddesse  thou  art.  Phaer,  .^neid,  L 

Ptoleme  nameth  it  Manapia,  butwhiehe  appropriateth 
that  name  to  this  citie,  neither  dooth  he  declare,  nor  I 
ghesse.    Stanihurst,  in  Hollnshed,  Descrip.  of  Ireland,  ilL 
By  the  measure  of  my  grief 
I  leave  thy  greatness  to  be  gues^d. 

Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  Ixxv. 

2.  To  conjecture  rightly;  solve  by  a  correct 
conjecture;  form  a  true  opinion  of:  SM,  to  guess 
one's  design ;  to  guess  a  riddle. 

Their  harts  she  ghesseth  by  their  bumble  guise. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  I.  vL  13. 

Biddle  me  this,  and  puesa  him  if  you  can. 
Who  bears  a  nation  m  a  single  man? 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Juvenal's  Satires,  lil.  185. 

3.  In  a  loose  use,  to  believe;  think;  suppose; 

imagine :  with  a  clause  for  object. 

There  ben  now  f  ewe  of  suche,  I  gesse. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  HI.  180. 

Aftirward,  if  I  shulde  lyve  in  woo, 
Tbanne  to  repente  it  were  to  late,  I  gesse. 

Political  Poems,  etc.  (ed.  FumivallX  P-  68. 
Herde  I  so  pleye  a  ravyshing  swetnesst 
That  God,  that  makere  Is  of  al  and  lord, 
Ne  herde  nevere  betyr,  aa  I  gesse. 

Chaucer,  Parliament  of  Fowls,  1.  200. 

Kot  altogether ;  better  far,  I  guess. 

That  we  do  make  our  entrance  several  ways. 

Shak.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  ii.  1. 

Well,  then,  Mr.  Trip,  you  have  a  pleasant  sort  of  place 
here,  I  guess  I  Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal,  Hi.  2. 
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Conspicuous  at  the  centre  of  the  lake 

Their  safe  retreat,  we  knew  them  well  I  g^le»a 

That  tha  whole  valley  knew  them.  . 

Wordgworth,  Recluse. 
[This  use  is  common  in  English  literature  from  the  first 
appearance  of  the  word ;  but  it  is  now  regarded  as  collo- 
quial, and,  from  its  frequency  in  the  United  States  it  is 
generally  supposedby  Englishmen  to  be  an  "Americanism  " 
By  an  easy  extension  gmss  is  used  tor  think,  belieee,  or  sup- 
pose, even  where  the  meaning  is  not  at  all  conjectural,  but 
positive,  and  it  is  then  logically  supertluous,  serving 
merely  to  make  the  assertion  less  abrupt :  as,  I  guess  X 
will  go  now  (that  is,  I  am  going  now) ;  I  guess  I  know 
what  I  TO  about  (that  is,  I  know  what  I  am  doing)  In 
most  instances  this  use  probably  arises  from  a  desire  to 
avoid  positive  assertion,  or  from  some  feeling  of  hesita- 
tion or  uncertainty.  ] = Syn.  1.  Imagine,  Premme,  etc.  See 
co-mecture. 

.  II,  intrans.  To  form  a  conjecture ;  judge  or 
conclude  from  incomplete  or  tmcertain  evi- 
dence :  commonly  with  at  or  by. 

The  Text  serves  only  to  guess  by;  we  must  satisfle  our 
selves  fully  out  of  the  Authors  that  liv'd  about  those  times. 
Selden,  Table-Talk,  p.  21. 
The  best  prophet  is  naturally  the  best  guesser,  and  the 
best  guesser,  he  that  is  best  versed  and  studied  in  the  mat- 
ter he  guesses  at;  for  he  hath  most  signs  to  guess  by. 

Bobbes,  Of  Man,  iii. 
He  is  so  much  improved  by  continual  writing  that  it  is 
believed  in  a  short  time  one  may  be  able  to  read  his  letters, 
and  find  out  his  meaning  without  guessing. 

Steele,  Tatler,  No.  142. 
guess^  (ges),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  gliess,  ghesse, 
gesse;  <  ME.  gesse  =  MB.  ghisse,  D.  gis  =  MLGr. 
gisse,  a  guess ;  from  the  verb.]    A  notion  gath- 
ered from  mere  prohabillty  or  imperfect  in- 
formation ;  a  judgment  or  conclusion  without 
sufficient  or  determinate  evidence;  a  conjec- 
ture ;  a  surmise :  as,  to  act  by  guess. 
Por  utterly,  withouten  gesse, 
Alle  that  ye  seyn  is  but  in  veyne. 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  1.  3324. 

The  later  writers  [on  Scripture]  have  generally  striven 

to  distinguish  themselves  from  the  elder  by  some  new 

guess,  by  saying  somewhat  that  hath  not  been  said  before. 

Bp.  Atterbury,  Sermons,  II.  ix. 

Newton's  guess  that  the  diamond  was  inflammable,  and 

many  instances  which  must  occur  to  the  reader,  are  of  the 

true  artsman  kind. 

Dr.  J.  Brown,  Spare  Hours,  3d  ser.,  p.  202. 

guess^f  (ges),  n.    See  another-guess,  a. 
guessable  (ges'a-bl),  a.    l<guessi-  +  -able.^   Ca- 
pable of  being  guessed. 

Size  of  it  [Plymouth  harbor]  guessoMe  at  less  than  I  ex- 
pected. Carlyle,  The  Century,  XXIV.  20. 

guesser  (ges'er),  n.  [=  D.  gisser,  gister  =  MLQ-. 
gisser;  <  guess^  +  -eri.]  One  who  guesses  or  con- 
jectures ;  one  who  decides  or  gives  an  opinion 
without  certain  means  of  knowing. 

A  man  that  never  hits  on  the  right  side  cannot  be  called 
a  bad  guesser,  but  must  miss  out  of  design,  and  be  notably 
skilful  at  lighting  on  the  wrong.       Bentley,  Sermons,  iii. 

guessing  (ges'ing),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  gessing, 
<  ME.  gessinge;  verbal  n.  of  guess^, «.]  Gruess- 
work;  conjecture;  notion. 

Therefore  shall  ye  saye  out  no  more  vanite,  nor  prophe- 
cie  your  own  gessynges.  Bible  of  1551,  Ezek.  xiii. 

guessingly  (ges'ing-li),  adv.    By  guesswork; 
by  way  of  conjecture. 
I  have  a  letter  guessingly  set  down.    Shak.,  lear,  ilL  7. 
guessivef  (ges'iv),  a.     [<  guess^  +  -ive.']    Con- 
jectural. 

In  Dreams,  and  aU  viaiy  Omens,  they  are  only  guessive 
interpretations  of  dim-eyed  man. 

Feltham,  Besolves,  1.  96. 

guess-rope  (ges'rop),  n.    Same  as  guess-warp. 

guess- warp  (ges'w&rp),  w.  1.  JTaa*.,  a  hawser 
eoUed  in  a  boat,  and  carried  from  a  vessel  to 
any  distant  object  for  the  purpose  of  warping 
the  vessel  toward  the  object:  so  called  from 
the  necessity  of  guessing  the  distance,  and  6on- 
sequently  the  length  of  the  hawser. —  2.  Any 
rope  by  which  a  boat  is  secured  astern  of  or 
alongside  a  ship. 

The  boats  are  lowered  down  and  made  fast  astern,  or 
out  to  the  swinging  beams,  by  geswarps. 

R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Before  the  Mast. 

Also  guess^ope,  guesPrope,  geswarp. 
Guess-warp  boom,  a  spar  run  out  from  the  side  of  a 
vessel,  with  a  rope  attached  near  its  outer  extremity,  for 
boats  to  ride  by  when  the  vessel  is  at  her  moorings. 
guesswork  (ges'werk),  n.    That  which  is  done 
by  or  is  due  to  guess;   conjectural  action  or 
opinion;  random  or  haphazard  action. 
■.?he  pompous  rascallion. 
Who  don't  speak  Italian 
Nor  French,  must  have  scribbled  hy  guesswork. 

Byron,  Epistle  to  Mr.  Murray. 
Balbo  reckons  (but  this  is  guesswork)  that  the  MS. 
copies  of  the  DivJna  Commedia  made  during  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  now  existing  in  the  libraries  of  Europe,  are 
more  numerous  than  those  of  all  other  works,  ancient  and 
modem,  made  during  the  same  period. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  22. 

guesti  (gest),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  gliest  (the 
u  or  h  being  (as  also  in  guess,  ghost,  etc.)  a 
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mod.  and  erroneous  insertion);  early  mod.  E. 
also  gest,  geast;  <  ME.  gest,  geest,  earlier  some- 
times gist,  <  AS.  gcBst,  gest,  gist,  giest,  gyst,  a 
guest,  prop,  an  accidental  guest,  a  chance 
comer,  a  stranger,  =  OS.  gast  =  D.  MLG.  LG. 
OHG.  MHG.  a.  gast=  Icel.  gestr  =  Sw.  gast  = 
Dan.  gjcest  (and  borrowed  gast)  =  Goth,  gasts,  a 
guest,  a  stranger,  =  L.  hostis,  in  earlier  use  a 
stranger,  in  classical  use  an  enemy,  pi.  hostes, 
the  enemy  (>  ult.  E.  host^).  Cf.  L.  hospes  {hos- 
pit-)  (orig.  *hosti]i)otis1),  he  who  entertains  a 
stranger  ( >  ult.  E.  host^),  =  OBulg.  gosti  =  Russ. 
goste,  a  guest,  visitor,  stranger,  alien.  Root 
unknown.]  If.  A  stranger;  a  foreigner. 
Ther  is  right  now  come  into  toune  a  gest, 
A  Greek  aspie,  and  telleth  newe  thynges. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  iL  1111. 

2.  A  person  received  into  one's  house  or  at  one's 
table  out  of  friendship  or  courtesy ;  a  person 
entertained  gratuitously ;  a  visitor  sojourning 
in.  the  house  of,  or  entertained  at  table  by,  an- 
other. 

Also  the  alderman  schal  haue,  at  euery  generall  day,  to 
his  drynk  and  for  his  geestys,  j.  Galone  of  ale. 

English  Gilds(B.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  277. 
Goe,  soule,  the  bodies  guest, 
Upon  a  thaoklesse  arrant ! 

Raleigh,  The  Lye. 
Mr.  Pecksnifl  .  .  .  received  his  guests  in  the  best  par- 
lour. Dickens,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  iv. 

3.  A  person  entertained  for  pay,  as  at  an  inn 
or  in  a  boarding-house;  a  boarder  or  lodger. 
Specifically,  in  law,  any  person  who  is  received  at  an  inn, 
hotel,  or  tavern,  upon  the  general  undertaking  of  the 
keeper  of  the  house,  as  distinguished  from  some  special 
contract  qualifying  the  relation. 

Not  enough  account  is  made  of  the  greater  [than  mili- 
tary] genius  that  can  organize  and  carry  on  a  great  Amer- 
ican hotel,  with  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  guests,  in  a 
short,  sharp,  and  decisive  campaign  of  two  mouths. 

C.  D.  Warner,  Their  Pilgrimage,  p.  62. 

4.  In zool.,  a  parasite:  as,  "a  dozen  tapeworm 
guests,"  Coblold — Guest  gall-flies.  S,e&  guest-fly  saA. 
/n^MiTinoB.=Syn.  2.  Caller,  eta.    Seewaiior. 

guestif  (gest),  V.  [<  ME.  gesten  (=  MHG.  gesten 
=  Sw.  gasta  =  Dan.  m'este),  entertain  as  a  guest; 
from  the  noun.]  I,  trans.  To  entertain  as  a 
guest;  receive  with  hospitality. 

O  Hosts,  what  knowe  you,  whether,  .  .  . 

When  you  suppose  to  feast  men  at  your  Table, 

You  guest  Gods  Angels  in  Men's  habit  hid? 

Sylvester,  la:,  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii..  The  Vocation. 

II.  intrans.  To  act  the  part  of  a  guest;  be  a 
guest. 

My  hope  was  now 
To  guest  with  him,  and  see  his  hand  bestow 
Bights  of  our  friendship.   Chapman,  Odyssey,  xxiv. 

guest^  (gest),  n.  A  dialectal  variant  of  ghost. 
Brockett.    Compare  larguest. 

guest-chamber  (gest'cham'bfer),  n.  An  apart- 
ment appropriated  to  the  entertainment  of 
guests.    Also  guestroom. 

The  Master  saith.  Where  is  the  guestchamber,  where  I 
shall  eat  the  passover  with  my  disciples?     Mark  xlv.  14. 

guesten  (ges'ten),  v.  i.  [<  ME.  gestnen,  gistnen, 
<  gest,  a  guest :  see  gtiest  and  -en\  3.]  To  lodge 
as  a  guest.    [Scotch.  ] 

Toppet  Hob  o'  the  Mains  had  guesten'd  in  my  house  by 

chance.        Fray  ofSuport  (Child's  Ballads,  VI.  117). 

Here  have  I  come  this  length,  trusting  the  godly  Earl 

of  Murray  would  be  on  his  march  to  the  Borders,  for  he 

was  to  have  guestened  with  the  Baron  of  Avenel. 

Scott,  Monastery,  xxxv. 

guest-fly  (gest'^),  n.  One  of  certain  small  hy- 
menopterous  or  dipterous  insects  aUied  to  the 
true  gall-flies,  but  inhabiting  galls  made  by 
other  species.  Also  called  guest  or  inquiline 
gall-fly. 

guest-hallt  (gest'h&l),  n.  [ME.  gesthalle  (=  Gt. 
gasthalle) ;  <  gwest^  +  halP-.^  A  hall  or  room  in 
which  guests  are  received. 

guest-houset  (gest'hous),  n.  [ME.  gesthus,  < 
AS.  gcesthus  (=  D.  gasthuis,  hospital,  =z  LG.  gast- 
hus  =  G.  gasthaus),  an  inn,  <  geest,  guest,  +  hus, 
house.]     An  inn.  ' 

guestingf,  n.  [Early  mod.  B.  also  ghesting;  < 
ME.  gesting;  verbal  n.  of  guest,  v."]  Hospita- 
ble entertainment. 

Pray  him  f or  .  .  .  ghesting,  and  two  meales  meate, 
For  his  love  that  was  of  virgin  borne. 

Ballad  of  King  Arthur  (Child's  Ballads,  I.  235). 

guestivet  (ges'tiv),  a.  [Irreg.  <  guesf^  +  -we.] 
Pertaining  or  suitable  to  a  guest. 

.    I  go  home. 
My  mother  is  with  two  doubts  ouercome : 
If  she  shall  stay  with  me,  and  take  fit  care 
For  all  such  guests  as  there  seek  guestiue  fare. 

Chapman,  Odyssey,  xvi. 

guest-motb  (gest'm&th),  n.  An  inquiline  moth, 
as  the  acorn-moth.  Guest-moths  belong  mostly  to  the 
Pyraiidae  and  Tineidoe,  and  in  the  larval  state  live  upon  the 
products  of  other  insects,  such  as  the  substance  of  galls. 
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wax,  or  other  secretions.      The  term  is  best  applied  to 
those  that  live  inside  the  domiciles  of  other  insects.    See 
cut  under  acorvr-moth. 
guest-room  (gest'rom),  n.   Same  as  guest-cham- 
ber. 

But  this  I  say,  there  was  but  one  guest-roome, 
Hangd  with  a  pentice  cloath  spoke  age  enough. 

Hist.  Albino  and  Bellama  (1638),  p.  131. 

guest-rope   (gest'rop),  «.      [A  corruption  of 
guess-rope.']     Same  as  guess^warp. 
guestwise  (gest'wiz),  adv.    [Early  mod.  E.  also 
geastwise;  <  guest^  +  -wise.]     In  the  manner  or 
character  of  a  guest. 

But  oner  brought  he  him  ia  geastwise,  &  as  a  straunger, 
geuing  him  none  Inheritaunce  here.  J.  Udall,  On  Acts  vii. 
My  heart  to  her  but  as  guest-wise  sojoum'd. 
And  now  to  Helen  it  is  home  retum'd. 

Shale,  M.  N.  D.,  ill.  2. 

gueulette  (ge-lef),  n.  [F.]  See  annealing-arch. 

Gueux  (g6),  n.  pi.  [F.,  pi.  of  gueux,  poor,  beg- 
garly, as  a  noun,  beggar,  ragamuffin ;  origin 
uncertain.]  The  name  adopted  by  the  league 
of  Flemish  nobles  organized  in  1566  to  resist 
the  introduction  of  the  Inquisition  into  the  Low 
Countries  by  Philip  II.,  previously  given  to 
them  in  contempt,  and  borne  by  their  follow- 
ers in  the  succeeding  war. 

guff(guf), ».  [E.dial.jvar.ofg'oji.]  1.  An  oaf 
or  fool.  Salliwell. — 2.  Idle  or  foolish  talk; 
stuff.     [Slang.] 

I  tell  you  sH  this  talk  is  guf,  and  it  just  comes  down  to 
the  money.  Seribner^s  Mag.,  IV.  219. 

guffaw  (gu-f&'),  V.  i.     [Se.  also  guffa,  gaffaw, 
and  in  shorter  form  gaff,  gawf;  origin  obscure ; 
usually  said  to  be  imitative.]    To  laugh  loudly 
and  coarsely  or  rudely. 
I  heard  Sydney  Smith  guffaujing,  other  persons  prating. 
Carlyle,  in  Froude. 
guffaw  (gu-f§,'),  n.    [Sc.  also  guffa,  gaffaw,  and 
in  shorter  form  gaff,  gawf;  from  the  verb.]    A 
loud,  rude  burst  of  laughter;  a  horse-laugh. 
Young  Buttons  burst  out  into  a  guffaw. 

Thackeray,  Lovel  file  Widower,  p.  234. 

guffer  (guf'er),  «.  [Origin  obscure.]  The  vi- 
viparous blenny  or  eel-pout,  Zoarces  viviparus. 
[Local,  Eng.] 

gug  (gug),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  In  coal-min- 
ing, a  self-acting  inclined  plane  under  ground. 
Gresley.     [Somersetshire,  Eng.] 

gugal  (gS-gal'),  M.  [E.  Ind.]  The  resin  of  the 
salai-tree  (Soswellia  serrata)  of  India,  where  it 
is  used  for  incense. 

gugawt,  n.    See  gewgaw. 

guggle  (gugl),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  guggled,  ppr. 
guggling.  [Imitative  variation  of  gurgle.]  I. 
intrans.  To  make  a  gurgling  sound;  gurgle. 
[CoUoq.] 

Something  rose  in  my  throat,  I  know  not  what,  which 
made  me  for  a  moment  guggle,  as  it  were,  for  speech. 

Richardson,  Clarissa  Harlowe,  VI.  306. 
Dobbin  .  .  .  exploded  among  the  astonished  market- 
people  with  shrieks  of  yelling  laughter.     "Hwat's  that 
g^yiTsY guggling  about?"  said  Mrs.  O'Dowd. 

Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair,  xxvili. 

II.  trans.  To  gargle,  as  the  throat.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

guggle  (gug'l),  n.  [<  guggle,  v.]  A  gurgling 
sound.     [CoUoq.] 

gugglet,  guglet  (gug'let),  n.    Same  as  gogUt. 

gunr  (ger ;  G.  pron.  gor),  re.  [G.,  fermentation, 
guhr,  <  ^afere«,g'are»,ferment;  allied  to  E.  yeast, 
q.  v.]  A  loose  earthy  deposit  formed  by  the  in- 
filtration of  water  and  its  solvent  action  on  rock 
material,  it  is  an  amorphous  deposit  found  in  the  cavi- 
ties or  clefts  of  rocks,  mostly  white,  but  sometimes  red  or 
yellow,  from  a  mixture  of  clay  or  ocher. 

guiac  (gwi'ak),  n.    Same  as  guaiaemn. 

guiacant  (gwi'a-kan),  ■«.     [W.  Ind.  (Cuban).] 

The  remora  or  sucMng-flsh,  Echineis  naucrates. 

Somewhat  further  he  [Columbus]  saw  very  strange  fishes, 

especially  of  the  guiacan.  Ogilby,  America  (1671). 

guiacol  (gwi'a-kol),  n.  [<  guiac  +  -ol.]  A  pro- 
duct of  the  distillation  of  gum  guaiacum  resem- 
bling creosote.  It  is  also  a  constituent  of  wood- 
tar.    When  pure  it  is  a  colorless  liquid. 

Homer  .  .  .  reports  that  he  has  used  puiocoZ  in  phthisis 
for  four  years.  Medical  News,  LII.  694. 

guiacum  (gwi'a-kum),  re.     Same  as  guaiacum. 

guibat  (gwi'ba),  re.  [Some  native  name.]  A 
mammal  said  to  resemble  a  gazel.     Goldsmith. 

Guicowar  (gi'ko-war),  re.    Same  as  Gaikwar. 

guid  fgiid),  a.  and  re.  A  Scotch  form  of  good. — 
Guids  and  gear.    See  gear. 

guida  (gwe'da),  re.;  pi.  guide  (-de).  [It.,  =  E. 
guide,  re.]  In  music,  the  theme  or  subject  of  a 
fugue. 

guidable  (^'da-bl),  a.  [<  guide  -i-  -able.]  Ca- 
pable of  being  guided;  tractable. 

A  submissive  and  guidable  spirit,  a  disposition  easy  to 
aU.  Bp.  Sprat,  Sermon  before  the  king,  p.  11. 
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guidage  (gi'daj),  «.  [=  OP.  guidage;  as  guide  + 
-<ige.}  1.  Guidance;  direction.  Southet/.  [Bare.] 
—  2t.  A  reward  given  for  safe-conduct  through 
an  unknown  country. 

guidance  (gi'dans),  n.  [<  guide  +  -ance.2  The 
act  of  gmding ;  a  leading  or  conducting ;  direc- 
tion; instruction. 

I  at  least  uuderstand  enough  of  it  to  enable  me  to  form 
for  my  own  guidance  .  .  .  not  an  obscure,  not  an  hesitat- 
ing, but  a  clear  and  determined  judgmeufC 

Anecdotes  of  Bp.  Watson,  II.  70. 

It  would  have  been  utterly  impossible  for  Sir  Arthur 

Wardour,  or  his  daughter,  to  have  found  their  way  along 

these  shelves  without  the  guidance  and  encouragement 

of  the  beggar.  Scott,  Antiquary,  vii. 

She  gave  their  brother  blind 

Her  hand  .  .  .  tov  guidame. 

M.  Arnold,  Balder  Dead. 

guide  (gid),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  guided,  ppr.  guid- 
ing. [<  ME.  guiden,  usually  giden,  gyden,  <  OF. 
*guider,  P.  guider  (OP.  also  reg.  guier,  >  ME.  gui- 
en,  gien,  gyen,  E. guy,  guide:  see  guy^)  =  Pr.  gui- 
dar,  guizar  =  Sp.  Pg.  guiar  =  It.  guidare,  guide ; 
of  Teut.  origin,  prob.  <  Goth,  witan,  watch,  ob- 
serve, AS.  witan,  E.  wit,  know  (cf.  deriv.  AS. 
wita,  an  adviser,  =Icel.  viti,  a  leader,  a  signal), 
allied  to  AS.  wis,  E.  wise,  AS.  wisian,  G.  weisen, 
show,  direct,  guide,  lead,  AS.  wisa,  a  guide, 
leader,  director :  see  wit,  toise^.    Doublet  guy^.'i 

1.  To  show  the  way  to;  lead  or  conduct. 

And  to  this  place  he  gidyd  yow  the  weye. 

Generydes  (K  E.  T.  S.),  1.  116. 
I  wish  .  .  .  you'd  guide  me  to  your  sovereign's  court. 

Shak.,  Pericles,  ii.  1. 

Brutus,  guided  now,  as  he  thought^  by  divine  conduct, 

speeds  him  towards  the  West.  MUUm,  Hist.  £ng.,  i. 

2.  To  direct  or  regulate ;  manage ;  give  direc- 
tion to ;  control. 

I  will  therefore  that  the  younger  women  many,  bear 
children,  guide  the  house.  1  Tim.  v.  14. 

'Tis  not  Fortune  guides  this  World  below. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  i.  2. 
The  hotel  of  Madame  S.  de  B — d  is  not  more  distin- 
guished by  its  profuse  decoration  than  by  the  fine  taste 
which  has  guided  the  vast  expenditure. 

Disraeli,  Coningsby,  p.  290. 

Their  left  hand  does  the  calking-u'on  guide. 
The  rattling  mallet  with  the  right  they  lift. 

Dryden,  Annus  Mirabilis,  1.  683. 

3.  To  use;  treat.    [Scotch.] 

0  think  then  Willie  he  was  right  wae, 
When  he  saw  his  uncle  guided  [hanged]  sae. 

Lads  of  Wamphray  (Child's  Ballads,  VI.  171). 

=Syn.  1  and  2.  Guide,  Direct,  Sway ;  manage,  control, 
pilot,  steer.  Guide  implies  that  the  person  guiding  ac- 
companies or  precedes,  while  direct  need  not  mean  more 
than  that  he  gives  instructions,  which  may  be  from  a 
distance.  The  figurative  uses  of  these  words  are  not  far 
from  the  same  meanings.  Direct  may  imply  that  we  must 
reflect  and  exercise  judgment,  guide  that  we  trustingly 
follow  where  we  are  led ;  but  direct  also  means  to  exer- 
cise absolute  authority  -.  as,  he  directed  all  the  movements 
of  the  army  by  telegraph  from  the  seat  of  government. 
Sway  in  this  connection  is  used  of  some  influence,  often 
bad  and  always  strong,  which  turns  us  aside  from  what 
otherwise  might  have  been  our  course,  and  in  this  sense  is 
nearly  equal  to  Mas.  (See  comparison  under  authority.) 
We  are  guided  or  directed  by  principle  or  reason,  or  by  a 
real  friend,  and  swayed  by  our  passions  or  feelings,  or  by 
unwise  or  unworthy  associates. 
The  stars  will  guide  us  back. 

George  Eliot,  Spanish  Gypsy,  iv. 
Who  can  direct  when  all  pretend  to  know? 

Gfoldsmith,  Traveller,  I.  64. 
Take  heed,  lest  passion  sway 
Thy  judgment  to  do  aught  which  else  free  will 
Would  not  admit.  Milton,  P.  L.,  viii.  685. 

guide  C^d),  n.  [<  ME.  guide,  guyde,  gide,  gyde, 
<  OP.  *guid,  guis,  P.  guide  =  Pr.  guida,  guit  = 
Sp.  Pg.  guia  =  It.  guida,  guide ;  from  the  verb.] 

1.  One  who  leads  or  directs  another  or  others 
in  a  way  or  course ;  a  conductor ;  specifically, 
one  engaged  in  the  business  of  guiding;  a  per- 
son familiar  with  a  region,  town,  public  braid- 
ing, etc.,  who  is  employed  to  lead  strangers,  as 
travelers  or  tourists,  to  or  through  it. 

Merlin  was  Guyde  till  thei  come  in  a  grete  foreste,  where 
thei  a-lighte  till  here  mete  was  made  redy. 

Merlin  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  ii.  160. 
Ac  the  wey  ya  bo  wyckede,  bote  ho  so  hadde  a  m/de 
That  myght  folwen  ons  ech  fot,  for  drede  of  mys-torn- 
ynge.  Piers  Ploumian  (C),  viii  307. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  determines  or  directs 
another  in  his  conduct  or  course  of  action;  a 
director;  a  regulator. 

Open  your  eyes  to  the  light  of  grace,  a  better  guide  than 
Nature.  Milton,  On  Def.  of  Humb.  Bemonst. 

They  were  dangerous  guides,  the  feelings. 

Tennyson,  Locksley  Hall. 

3.  Milit.:  (a)  One  resident  in  or  otherwise  fa- 
niUiar  with  the  neighborhood  where  an  army 
is  encamped  in  time  of  war,  employed  or  forced 
to  give  inteUigenee  concerning  the  country, 
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and  especially  about  the  roads  by  which  an 
enemy  may  approach.  The  guides  accom- 
pany headquarters.  (6)  One  of  the  non-com- 
missioned officers  or  other  enlisted  men  who 
take  positions  to  mark  the  pivots,  marches, 
formations,  and  alinements  in  modern  disci- 
pline.— 4.  A  guide-book. —  5.  In  mining:  (o)  A 
cross-course.  [Cornwall,  Eng.]  (6)  pi.  Same 
as  cage-guides. —  6.  Something  intended  to  di- 
rect or  keep  to  a  course  or  motion ;  a  contri- 
vance for  regulating  progressive  motion  or  ac- 
tion :  as,  a  sewing-machine  guide.  See  guide- 
har,  guide-rail,  etc.  Specifically— (a)  In  ^ntt«j: 
(1)  A  flat  movable  rule,  or  other  device,  used  by  type-set- 
ters to  mark  place  on  their  copy.  (2)  A  projection  on  the 
feed-board  or  laying-on  board  of  a  printing-press  which 
determines  the  correct  position  of  a  sheet 
to  be  printed.  (&)  In  bookbinding,  the  bear- 
ings which  make  the  groove  or  channel 
that  steadies  the  motion  of  a  cutting-knife, 
(c)  On  a  fishing-rod,  one  of  the  metal  rings 
through  which  the  line  is  passed,  (d)  One 
of  the  arcs  of  circles  fastened  on  the  fore 
axle  of  a  wagon  as  a  bearing  for  the  bed 
when  it  locks.  Ealliwell.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
7.  In  music:  (o)  The  subject  or 
dux  of  a  fugue.  (6)  A  direct.— Axle- 
box  guides.  See  axle-box. — Cross-head 
guides.  See  crosg-Aeaif.— Drop-guide,  in 
a  printing-press,  a  contrivance  of  iron  or 
brass  that  rises,  permits  the  paper  to  pass 
out,  and  then  drops.— Gulde-Wade  cham- 
ber, the  chamber  in  a  turbine  water-wheel 
casing  containing  the  guiding  partitions 
which  direct  the  flow  of  water  on  the  wheel. 
-Guide  center,  guide  left,  guide  right,  military  or- 
ders indicating  the  position  of  the  guide  in  marking  the 
pivots,  formations,  and  alinements. —  Head-guide,  in  a 
printing-press,  the  guide  for  the  head  or  narrow  end  of  the 
paper.- Side-guide,  in  a  printing-press,  the  guide  for 
the  side  or  broad  end  of  the  paper.— Spiral-grooved 
guide,  a  boring-tool  for  long  holes,  such  as  shafts  or  tun- 
nels. It  consists  of  a  tube  of  wrought-iron  of  the  size 
of  the  hole  to  he  bored,  and  having  throughout  its  en- 
tire length  spiral  grooves,  by  means  of  which  the  water 
and  sediment  are  conveyed  to  the  surface.  Its  cutting 
face  is  set  at  intervals  with  diamonds  to  ijrevent  wear, 
and,  as  it  exactly  fits  the  hole  to  be  bored,  it  insures  a  per- 
fectly straight  boring. 

guide-bar  (^d'bar),  n.  One  of  two  pieces  of 
metal  with  parallel  sides  fitted  on  the  ends  of 
the  cross-head  of  a  steam-engine,  on  which  the 
cross-head  slides  and  by  which  it  is  kept  paral- 
lel to  the  cylinder.  They  are  a  substitute  for 
the  parallel  motion.  Also  called  guide-Mock, 
slide-rod,  and  slide. 

guide-block  (gid'blok),  n.    Same  as  guide-bar. 

guide-book  (gid'buk),  n.  A  book  of  directions 
for  travelers  and  tourists  as  to  the  best  routes, 
etc.,  and  giving  information  about  the  places 
to  be  visited. 

guidecraft  (^d'kraft),  n.  The  art  of  or  skill 
in  guiding  or  leading  the  way.     [Rare.] 

The  true  pioneers :  that  is  to  say,  the  men  who  invented 
guidecraft.  The  Academy,  Jan.  7, 1888,  p.  3. 

guide-feather  (gid'te'SB."ei),  n.  One  of  the 
feathers  on  an  arrow,  of  a  different  color  from 
the  rest,  placed  perpendicularly  to  the  line  of 
the  nock,  to  enable  the  archer  the  more  readily 
to  adjust  the  arrow  to  the  bowstring. 
guide-flag  (gid'flag),  ».  1.  Naut.,iR  fleet  tac- 
tics, a  flag  displayed  on  the  vessel  which  is  to 
act  as  a  pivot  or  guide  during  an  evolution  of 
the  fleet,  in  the  United  States  navy  the  guard-flag,  a 
red  St.  Andrew's  cross  on  a  white  ground,  is  used  for  the 
purpose. 

2.  Milit.,  a  small  flag  or  guidon  borne  by  a  sol- 
dier designated  as  a  marker,  and  serving  to 
mark  points  of  wheeling,  alinements,  etc. 
guideless  (^d'les),  a.  [<  guide  +  -less.']  With- 
out a  guide  or  means  of  guidance ;  wanting 
direction  or  a  director. 

The  greatest  of  their  galliasses  fell  f oule  vpon  another 
ship,  and  lost  her  rudder,  so  thsA  guideless  she  droue  with 
the  tyde  vpon  a  shelue  in  the  shoare  of  Callis. 

Speed,  Queen  Elizabeth,  an.  1588. 
Th'  ambitious  Swede,  like  restless  billows  tost. 
Though  in  his  life  he  blood  and  ruin  breath'd. 
To  his  now  guideless  kingdom  peace  bequeath'd. 

**,:•  Dryden. 

guide-post  (^d'post),  n.    A  post  placed  at  the 
point  of  division  or  intersection  of  two  or  more 
roads,  and  displaying  a  sign  for  directing  trav- 
elers on  their  way ;  a  finger-post. 
Great  men  are  the  guideposts  and  marks  in  the  state. 

Burlce,  American  Taxation. 

I  have  heard  these  called  "finger-posts,"  but  to  me,  a 

native  of  Lancashire,  guide-post  is  the  natural  and  familiar 

word.  JV.  and  Q.,  7th  ser.,  VI.  432. 

guide-pulley  (^d'pul'''i),  n.  In  madh.,  a  pul- 
ley employed  to  alter  the  course  of  a  band. 

The  hand  for  driving  the  mandrel  proceeds  from  the 
foot-wheel  over  the  two  oblique  guide-pulleys. 

0.  Byrne,  Artisan's  Handbook,  p.  47. 

guider  (gi'der),  n.  [<  ME.  gider,  gyder,  etc.,  < 
OP.  guideor,  guideur,  <  "guider,  guide :  see  guide, 


guiiaer 

v.,  +  -eri.]  One  who  guides;  a  guide  or  di- 
rector. 

Whereby  he  and  the  said  bishop  constituted  one  Simon 
Warner  to  be  guider  and  keeper  of  the  house,  or  hospital. 
Strype,  Abp.  Parker,  iu.  20. 
God  is  the  guider  of  the  field. 
He  breaks  the  champion's  spear  and  shield. 

Scott,  Marmion,  iv.  82. 

guide-rail  (^d'ral),  n.  In  rail.,  an  additional 
rail  placed  midway  between  the  two  ordinary 
rails  of  a  track,  designed,  in  connection  with 
devices  on  the  engine  or  cars,  to  keep  a  train 
from  leaving  the  track  on  curves,  crossings,  or 
steep  grades. 
guideresst, «.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  gmdresse;  < 
ME.  gyderesse;  K guider  +  -ess.]  A  female  guide 
or  leader. 
Thow  [philosophy]  art  gyderesse  of  verrey  lyht. 

Chaucer,  Boethius,  iv.  prose  1. 
Fortune  herself  e  the  guidresse  of  all  worldly  chances. 
Chaloner,  tr.  of  Moriee  Encomium,  sig.  P,  4. 

guide-roller  (^d'r6'''16r),  n.  A  rraler  on  a  fixed 
axis  serving  as  a  guide  to  anything  passing 
along  in  contact  with  it. 

guide-ropes  (^d'rops),  n.  pi.  Same  as  cage- 
guides.     [U.  S.] 

guide-screw  (gid'skro),  n.    In  mack.,  a  screw 
for  directing  or  regulating  certain  movements. 
guideshipt  (gid'ship),  ».     [<  guide  +  -ship.] 
Guidance;  government;  management;  treat- 
ment. 

He  desired  that  they  would  send  to  France  for  the  duik 
of  Albanie,  to  cum  and  ressaive  the  auctoritie  and  guid- 
sehip  off  the  realme.    Pitscottie,  Chron.  of  Scotland,  p.  29a 
An'  our  ain  lads  — 
Gar'd  them  work  hard. 
An'  Uttle  sust'nance  gae. 
That  I  was  even  at  their  guideship  wae. 

Ross,  Helenore,  p.  62. 

guide-tube  (^d'tUb),  n.  In  mach.j  any  contri- 
vance by  which  a  boring-bit  or  drill  is  guided, 
commonly  a  fixed  tube  to  prevent  swerving. 

guide'Way  (^d'wa),  «.  In  mech.,  a  track,  chan- 
nel, framework,  or  other  device  of  kindred  na- 
ture serving  as  a  guide  for  any  mechanism. 

The  tool  carriage  .  .  .  is  ajia.pted  to  slide  on  guideways 

on  the  main  frame  [of  an  automatic  wood-turning  lathe]. 

Sci.  Amer.,  N.  S.,  LVII.  18. 

guide-yoke  (^d'yok),  n.  A  yoke-shaped  guid- 
ing piece  in  machinery. 

guidguid  (gwid'gwid),  n.  [Appar.  imitative; 
cf.  guitguit.]  Same  as  barking-iird.  C.  Dar- 
win. 

guidon  (gi'dgn),  n.  [Formerly  also  guydon;  < 
P.  guidon  (=  Sp.  guion  =  Pg.  gw,So),3.  guidon, 
<  guider,  etc.,  guide:  see  guide.]  1.  A  small 
guiding  flag  or  streamer,  as  that  usually  borne 
by  each  troop  of  cavalry  or  mounted  battery 
of  artillery,  or  used  to  direct  the  movements 
of  infantry,  or  to  signal  with  at  sea.  It  is  broad 
at  the  end  next  the  staff  and  pointed,  rounded, 
or  notched  at  the  other  end. 

The  king  of  England's  self,  and  his  renowned  son. 
Under  his  guydon  marcht  as  private  soldiers  there. 

Drayton,  Polyolbion,  xviii.  261. 

The  guidon,  according  to  Markham,  is  inferior  to  the 
standard,  being  the  first  colour  any  commander  of  horse 
can  let  fly  in  the  field.        Grose,  Military  Antiq.,  II.  268. 

2.  The  officer  carrying  the  guidon. — 3.  The 
flag  of  a  gild  or  fratenuty. 

Guidonian  (gwe-do'ni-an),  a.  In  rrmsic,  per- 
taining to  Guido  d'Arezzo,  or  (Juido  Aretino,  an 
Italian  musician  of  the  eleventh  century;  Are- 
tinian. — Guidonian  hand,  a  tabulation  of  the  tones  of 
the  scale,  and  especially  of  the  hexachord  system,  upon 
the  joints  and  tips  of  the  fingers,  so  as  to  display  their  re- 
lations to  the  eye  as  an  aid  to  solmization :  invented  by 
Guido.  Also  called  harmonic  Aond.- Guidonian  sylla- 
bles.   See  Aretimian  syllables,  under  Aretinian. 

guiet,  V.  t.    See  gv/y^. 

guigawt,  »•  -An  obsolete  spelling  of  gewgaw. 
Minsheu. 

guige,  gige  (gej),  n.  [OF.,  also  guigne,  guiche, 
guice,  guise,  gvmche,  the  strap  of  a  shield,  also 
a  strap  or  cord  attached  to  a  banner,  sword- 
belt,  etc.,  =  It.  guiggia,  the  strap  of  a  shield, 
the  strap  of  a  sandal  or  slipper,  the  upper-lea- 
ther of  a  slipper  or  shoe,  etc.]  The  strap  of  a 
shield,  by  which  it  is  supported  over  the  shoul- 
der, and  by  which  it  can  be  hung  up  when  not 
in  use.    Also  gig,  gigue. 

Guignet's  green.    See  greerP-. 

Guikwar,  n.    Same  as  Gailcwar. 

guilala  (gwi-la'la),  n.    Same  as  Mlalo, 

guildH,  I!-  *•    -An  obsolete  spelling  of  giW-. 

guild^,  guildable,  etc.    See  gild'',  etc. 

guilder,  gilder^  (gil'dfer),  n.  [Formerly  also 
gilden;  var.  of  gilden^.]  1.  A  gold  coin  for- 
merly current  in  the  Netherlands  and  in  Ger- 
many.— 3.   Now,  a  Dutch  silver  coin  of  the 


guilder 

value  of  la.  8c?.  English,  or  about  40  cents.   Also 
called,  gulden  a,ni  florin. 

I  am  bound 
To  Persia,  and  want  guilders  for  my  voyage. 

Shak,  C.  of  E.,  iv.  1. 
The  salary  of  a  Burgomaster  of  Amsterdam  is  but  Ave 
hundred  gvMders  a  year. 

Sir  W.  Teiivple,  Tlie  United  Provinces,  ii. 
guildhall,  n.    See  gildhall. 
gUile^  (^),  «.     [<  ME.  giU,  gyle,  <  OP. 


guille,  gile,  gyle  =  Pr.  gml,  m.,  guila,  gilla,  t, 
guile;  <  OLGr.  *wU  =  AS.  wU,  E.  wiie;  see  wile.'i 
1.  Disposition  to  deceive  or  cheat;  insidious 
artifice;  craft;  cunning. 

With  gyle  thow  hem  gete  agayne  al  resoun, 

For,  ...  in  persone  of  an  addii, 

Falseliche  thow  f  ettest  there  thynge  that  I  loued. 

Piers  Plowman  (B),  xviii.  332. 
Art  thou  not  void  of  guile — 
A  lovely  soul  formed  to  be  blest  and  bless? 

Shelley,  EpipsychldioiL 
2t.  A  trick;  a  wile. 

He  toke  the  horn. 
And  dyde  as  he  was  wont  beforn. 


Bot  ther  was  git  gon  a  gyle. 
The  Horn  of  King  Arthur  (CMld'a  Ballads,  I.  24). 
These  fellows  commonly,  which  use  such  deceittulness 
and  guiZee,  can  speak  so  finely,  that  a  man  would  think 
butter  shall  scant  melt  in  their  mouths. 

Latimer,  Misc.  Selections. 
=Syn.  Artfulness,  subtlety,  deception,  trickery. 
guileH  (gil),  i>-  t.  [<  ME.  gilen,  gylen,  <  OF. 
guiler,  guiller,  giler  =  Pr.  guilar,  deceive,  be- 
guile;  from  the  noun,  a.  beguile.^  1.  To  de- 
ceive; beguile. 

For  often  he  that  wol  beguile 
Is  guiled  with  the  same  guile, 
And  thus  the  guiler  is  beguiled. 

Gower,  Conf.  Amant.,  III.  47. 
Who  wots  not,  that  womans  subtiltyes 
Can  guylen  Argus,  when  she  list  misdoune? 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.  ix.  7. 
2.  To  disguise  cunningly. 

Thus  ornament  is  but  the  guiled  shore 

To  a  most  dangerous  sea.      Sha^.,  M.  of  V.,  iii.  2. 

Is  it  repentance. 
Or  only  a  fair  shew  to  guile  his  mischiefs? 

Fletcher,  Pilgrim. 

guile^  (^),  n.     [ME.  gyle  (in  comp.  gylefat),  < 

(OP.)  P.  guiller,  ferment:  origin  obscure.]    1. 

The  fermented  wort  used  by  vinegar-makers. 

Thee  best  befits  a  lowly  style. 

Teach  Dennis  how  to  stir  the  guile. 

Swiji,  Panegyric  on  the  Dean. 

2.  A  brewers'  vat ;  a  guilf at. 

It  is  necessary  to  have  a  powerful  refrigerator,  com- 
manded by  a  deep  receiver  or  "back,"  capable  of  holding 
the  entire  gyU  into  which  the  wort  is  pumped  from  the 
hop-back.  Q.  Scamiell,  Breweries  and  Maltings,  p.  83. 

Also  written  gyle. 
A  guile  of  liquor,  as  much  as  is  brewed  at  once.    [Prov. 
Eng.] 

guileful  (^I'fnl),  a-  [<  ME.  gileful,  gyleful;  < 
guile^  +  -ful.']  Pull  of  guile;  deceitful;  art- 
ful; wily;  oimning. 

Her  speech  right  guilefull  is  full  oft,  wherfore  without 
good  assay  it  is  not  worth  on  many  on  you  to  trust. 

Testament  of  Love. 
Without  expense  at  all, 
By  guileful  fair  words  peace  may  be  obtain'd. 
'"  Shak.,  1  Hen.  VI.,  i.  1. 

guilefully  (gil'ful-i),  adv.  In  a  guileful  man- 
ner; deceitfully;  artfully. 

The  throte  of  hem  is  an  open  sepulchre,  with  her  tun- 
cis  thei  diden  gilefulli,  the  venym  of  snakis  is  undir  her 
Uppis.  Wyelif,  Kom.  iii.  13. 

guilefulness  (^'ful-nes),  n.     [<  ME.  gilefid- 
nesse;  <  guileful  +  -ness.]    The  state  or  quality 
of  being  guileful ;  deceitfulness. 
guileless  (^'les),  a.     [<  guile^  +  -less.2 
from  guile  or  deceit;  sincere;  honest. 
And  the  plain  ox, 
That  harmless,  honest,  guileless  animal, 
In  what  has  he  offended?  . 

Thomson,  Spring,  1.  363. 
=Syn.  Truthful,  candid,  unsophisticated,  open,  franl^  in- 
genuous, straightforward. 
guilelessly  (^'les-li),  adv.  In  a  guileless 
manner;  without  deceit. 
guilelessness  (gil'les-nes),  n.  The  state  or  qual- 
ity of  being  guileless ;  freedom  from  deceit  or 

dishonesty. 

Pride  of  graybeard  wisdom  less 
Than  the  infant's  guilelessness. 

Whittier,  To  my  Old  Schoolmaster. 

guilert  (gi'ler),  n.  [<  ME.  gilowr,  gylour,  <  OP. 
guileor,  guilour,  gileor,  gylowr,  <  guiler,  guile : 
see  gnile^,  «.]  One  who  betrays  by  deceit  and 
art;  a  beguiler. 

In  the  lastetymes  there  schulen  comeffiiourswandringe 

after  hir  owne  desires,  not  in  pitee.  Wyelif,  Jude  18. 

A  ovlour  shal  hymself  bigyled  be. 

"  Chaucer,  Reeve's  Tale,  1.  401. 

.<!n  Eoodly  did  beguile  the  guyler  of  his  prey. 

"°  ^        '  Svenser,S.  Q.,  II.  vii.  64. 
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guilery  (gi'ler-i),  TO.    Deceit;  beguiling.    Halli- 

well.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
guilfat  (g^'fat),  n.     [E.  dial.,  also  written  guil- 

levat;  <  ME.  gylefat,  <  gyle,  guile^,  +  fat,  vat: 

seeguile^.']  Awort-tub;  the  tab  in  which  liquor 

ferments, 
guilingt,  n.    [<  ME.  gilinge;  verbal  n.  of  guile^, 

«).]    Deceit;  artifice. 

Leue  alle  f als  mesuris  &  al  gilvnge : 
This  is  the  .vij.  comaundement. 

Hynms  to  Virgin,  etc.  (K  B.  T.  S.),  p.  106. 
guillamf,  n.    Same  as  guillemot.    Charleton. 
guillaume  (ge-lyom'),  n.     [P.,  appar.  from  the 

proper  name  Guillaume,  William.]    A  variety 

of  rebate-plane  used  in  finishing  rebates  in 

joiners'  work. 

guillemf,  re.  Same  as  guillemot.  Willugliby;  May. 
guillemet  (P.  pron.  ge-ly6-ma'),  »•     [P-,  from 

the  name  of  the  inventor.]    A  quotation-mark. 

[Rarely  used  in  English.] 
guillemot  (gil'e-mot),  n.     [<  P.  guillemot,  ap- 

gar.  adapted  <  Bret,  gwelan  =  W.  gwylan  = 
orn.  gullan  (>  E.  gulU),  a  gull,  sea-mew  (ef. 
W.  gwylog,  the  guillemot,  also  cJtwilog  (accom. 
to  c7j!oM,  whirling?)  the  lesser  guillemot,  >prob. 
E.  dial,  willock,  the  guillemot),  +  OF.  moette,  P. 
mouette,  a  sea-mew,  of  Teut.  origin  (see  mewl). 
The  P.  word  is  thus  (appar.)  a  cumulative  com- 


guiltless 

curved  lines,  <  guiUocher,  decorate  with  inter- 
secting curved  Imes :  aeeguilloelie.v.'i  To  form 
guilloehes  on;  decorate  with  guilloches. 

A  charming  eif  ect  is  produced  at  the  Neuwelt  houses  by 
means  of  a  guUlocheeing  machine  in  wliich  an  engraver's 
tool  is  drawn  in  regularly  massed  lines  over  the  slowly 
revolving  vase.  Pop.  ScL  Mo.,  XKIX.  349. 

guillotine  (gil'o-ten),  /(.  [<  P.  guillotine:  see 
def.]  1.  A  machine  used  in  Prance  for  be- 
heading condemned  persons  by  the  action  of 
a  heavily  weighted,  oblique-edged  knife  falling 
between  two  grooved  posts  upon  the  neck  of 
the  victim,  whose  head  protrudes  through  a 
circular  hole  in  a  divided  nlank.  Similar  devices 
had  been  used  in  the  middle  a^es.  (See  maiden.)  The 
form  adopted  by  the  French  government  in  March,  1792, 
was  contrived,  with  the  approval  of  the  Assembly,  by  a 
Dr.  Louis,  from  whom  it  was  at  first  called  louisette;  but 
it  afterward  was  named  from  Dr.  J.  I.  Guillotin,  who  had 
proposed  in  the  National  Assembly  in  1789  the  substitu- 
tion of  some  more  humane  method  for  the  slow  and  cruel 
modes  of  execution  then  in  use,  but  without  indicating 
any  particular  machine. 

2.  One  of  several  machines  similar  in  principle 
to  the  above,  much  used  for  cutting  paper, 
straw,  etc.  .also  called  guillotine  cutter. — 3. 
In  surg.,  an  instrument  for  cutting  the  tonsils. 

guillotine  (gil-o-ten'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  guiU 
lotimed,  ppr.  guillotining.  [<  guillotine, ».]  To 
behead  by  the  guillotine. 


pound,  consisting  of  a  Celtic  word,  gull,  ex-  guillotinement  (gil-6-ten'ment),  n.     [<  guillo- 

plained  by  its  Teut.  synonym,  »»e«).]    Abirdof     ■■       ■  '  "■    -^  -  -    -^  i-   "  i- j?  xi.- 

the  genus  TCfria  of  Brisson,  or  of  either  of  the  gen- 
era Uria  and  Lomvia  of  late  authors;  a  murre. 
There  are  several  species,  of  the  subfamily  Uriince  and 
family  Alcidx.  The  common  or  foolish  guillemot  or  wil- 
lock, Lomvia  troile,  is  a  bird  about  18  inches  long,  web-  .--  /  -i  \ 
footed,  3-toed,  blackish  above  and  white  below,  with  short  gUlllS  (gllz;,  n. 


+  -ment.'\    Decapitation  by  means  of  the 
guillotine. 

In  this  poor  National  Convention,  broken,  bewildered  by 
long  terror,  perturbations,  and  guillotinement,  there  is  no 
pilot.  CarlyU,  French  Eev.,  III.  vii.  2. 

[A  dial.  var.  of  goolds,  for  gold, 


wings  and  tail,  closely  resembling  the  razor-billed  auk,  n.,  6.]  The  COKn-marigold. 
Alca  tarda,  except  in  the  form  of  the  bill,  which  iscompar-  {njiltl  (gilt),  n.  [The  M  is  a  mod.  and  unnecessary 
atively  long,  slender,  and  acute.  It  inhabits  rocky  coasts  °j_snrtinTi  ns  in  the  relntfirl  miilri  ■  <  ME  nilt 
of  the  North  Atlantic,  and  congregates  in  vast  numbers  to  insertion,  as  m  tne  reiaTca  guita ,  <.  ivui.  gin, 
breed,  laying  a  single  large  pyriform  egg  on  the  edges  of 
rocks  overhanging  the  sea.  A  variety  of  this  species  with  a 
white  ring  round  the  eye,  and  a  white  line  behind  it,  is 
known  as  the  ringed  or  spectacled  guillemot,  and  some- 
times described  as  a  different  species,  L.  rhingvia.  Both 
have  many  local  names,  as  wUly,  spratter,  quel,  scout,  skut. 
lock,  skiddav),  kiddaw,  tarrock,  tinker,  lungie  or  longie, 
murre,  marrot  or  morrot,  lamy  or  lavy,  strany,  etc.,  some  of 
these  being  shared  by  the  razor-biUed  auk.  (See  cut  under 
murre.)  The  thick-billed  or  Briinnich's  guillemot  is  Lom^ 
via  bruennichi,  closely  resembling  the  foregoing,  but  with 
a  stouter  bill.  Similar  guillemots  inhabiting  the  North 
Pacific  are  known  as  ares  or  arries.  The  birds  of  the  re- 
stricted genus  Uria  are  smaller  and  otherwise  distinct; 


Pree 


gylt,  gult  (where  u  represents  the  old  sound  of 
y),  <  AS.  gylt,  gielt,  gilt,  a  fault,  offense,  sin, 
crime ;  orig.  a  payment  to  be  made  in  recom- 
pense for  a  trespass,  a  debt  (being  used  to 
translate  L.  debitwm,  a  debt,  in  this  sense ;  ef . 
MH(J.  giilte,  a  debt,  a  payment,  a  tax,  impost, 
G.  giilte,  impost,  rent,  ground-rent),  <  AS.  gil- 
dan,  gieldan  (pret.  pi.  guidon,  pp.  golden),  pay, 
repay,  requite:  see  yield,  and  cf.  gild?.']  If. 
A  fault;  an  offense;  a  guilty  action ;  a  crime. 
Envye  with  heui  herte  asket  af tur  schrif  t, 
And  gretliche  his  gultus  bi-ginneth  to  schewe. 

Piers  Plowman  (A),  v.  60. 
Close  peni^up  guilts. 
Rive  your  concealing  continents,  and  cry 
These  dreadful  summoners  grace.   Shak.,  Lear,  iii.  2. 

2.  That  state  of  a  moral  agent  which  results 
from  his  commission  of  a  crime  or  an  offense 
wilfully  or  by  consent ;  culpability  arising  from 
conscious  violation  of  moral  or  penal  law,  either 
by  positive  act  or  by  neglect  of  known  duty ; 
criminality;  wickedness. 

An  involuntary  act,  as  it  has  no  claim  to  merit,  so  neither 
can  it  induce  any  guilt.  Blackstane,  Com.,  IV.  iL 

Who  within  this  garden  now  can  dwell. 
Wherein  guilt  first  upon  the  world  befell? 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  406. 
It  is  the  curse  and  the  punislmient  of  guilt,  in  public 
even  more  than  in  private  life,  that  one  crime  almost  al- 
ways necessitates  another  and  another. 

W.  R.  Greg,  Misc.  Essays,  2d  ser.,  p.  116. 

3.  Technical  or  constructive  criminality;  ex- 
posure to  forfeiture  or  other  penalty. 

A  ship  incurs  guUt  by  the  violation  of  a  blockade. 

Chancellor  Kent. 

guiltH,  V.  i.  [ME.  gilten,  gylten,  <  AS.  gyltan,  be 
guilty,  <  gylt,  guilt:  see  guilt^,  ».]  To  commit 
offenses ;  act  criminally. 

We .  .  .  have  offendid  and  giltid  in  such  a  wise  agenis 
your  heighe  lordsohipe. 

Chaucer,  Tale  of  Melibeus.    (Harl.  MS.) 

,  ,,.        -       .,,  guilt^t, «.  and «.    .An  obsolete  spelling  of  (yiiji. 

rate  with  interseetmg  curved  hues,  or  with  any  guiltily  (gil'ti-li),  adv.    In  a  guilty  manner. 

pattern  composed  of  curved  Unes.  guiltiness  (gil'ti-nes),  n.    The  state  or  quality 

guilloche  (gi-losh'),  ».    l<gmlloch,e,v.]    An  or-    of  being  guilty;  criminality;  wickedness:  as, 

namental  pattern  composed  of   intersecting    ^j^g  gy^miness  of  a  purpose  or  an  act. 

curved  lines,  as  the  usual  decoration  of  watch-       ^.^  ^j^^^^^^  j^.^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^,  ^  j^^^ 

cases;  m  arch.,  — 

an  ornament  in 

the  form  of  two 

or  more  bands 

or  ribbons    in- 
terlacing .     _  or 

braided  ortwist- 

ed    over    each 

other  so  as  to 

repeat  the  same  figure  in  a  continued  series  of 

spirals.     The  term  is  applied,  but  improperly, 

to  a  fret. 
guillochee  (gil-6-she'),  v.  t.     [Pormerly  gmlles- 

chis,  <  P.  guillochis,  decoration  with  intersecting 


Black  Guiltemot  iUria  grylle).  Right-hand  figure,  summer  plumage; 
left-hand  figure,  winter  plumage. 

they  are  in  summer  blackish,  with  usually  a  white  patch 
on  the  wing,  and  with  red  legs.  Such  are  the  black  guil- 
lemot or  sea-pigeon,  U.  grylle,  of  the  North  Atlantic,  and 
sundry  North  Pacific  representatives  of  the  same,  aatJ.co- 
lumba  and  U.  ca/rbo. 

guillevat, «.    Same  as  guilfat. 

guilloche  (gi-16sh'),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  guil- 
loclied,  ppr.  guilloching.  [<  P.  guiUocher,  dea- 
orate  with  intersecting  curved  Unes;  said  to 
be  derived  from  the  name  of  the  inventor  of 
this  kind  of  ornament,  one  Gmllot.']    To  deco- 


lonic  Guilloche,  from  a  column-base  of  the 
north  porch  of  the  Erechtheum,  Athens. 


guiltiness  than  of  an  humble  faithfulness.    Sir  P.  Sidney. 
guiltless  (gilt'les),  a.     [<  ME.  giltles,  gilteles, 
gyltles,  gultles;  <  guilt  +  -less.]     1.  Pree  from 
guilt;  innocent;  blameless. 

And  Pylate  .  .  .  toke  water  and  waschide  his  hondis 
bifore  the  puple  &  seide  I  am  giltles  of  the  blood  of  this 
rightful  man.  Wyelif,  Mat.  xxvii.'  24. 

I  liave  done  with  being  judged, 
I  stand  here  guiltless  in  thought,  word,  and  deed. 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  I.  322. 

2.  Preft  from  the- presence  or  experience  (of); 
in  a  humorous  sense,  not  subject  to  the  impu- 
tation (of). 
Heifers  guiltless  of  the  yoke.  Pope,  Iliad, 


guiltless 

I  turned  out  of  a  small  square,  in  front  of  the  hotel,  and 
walked  up  a  narrow,  sloping  street^  paved  with  big,  rough 
stones  and  guiltless  of  a  foot-way. 

H.  James,  Jr.,  Little  Tour,  p.  76. 

guiltlessly  (gilt'les-li),  adv.  In  a  guiltless  man- 
ner ;  so  as  to  be  without  guilt. 
guiltlessness  (gUt'les-nes),  «.     The  state  or 
quality  of  being  guiltless ;  innooenoe. 

A  good  number,  trusting  to  their  number  more  than  to 
their  value,  and  valuing  money  higher  than  equity,  felt 
that  guUtlessness  is  not  always  with  ease  oppressed. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

guilt-sick  (gilt'sik),  a.  Sickened  by  conscious- 
ness of  guUt. 

Then  we  live  indeed. 
When  we  can  go  to  rest  without  alarm 
Given  every  minute  to  a  guilt-sick  conscience 
To  keep  us  waking. 

Beau,  and  M.,  Custom  of  the  Country,  iv. 

guilty  (gU'ti),  a.  [<  ME.  gilty,  gylty,  gulty,  gel- 
ty,  <  AS.  gyldg,  guilty,  <  gylt,  guilt:  see  guUt\ 
K.]  1.  Having  incurred  guUt;  not  innocent; 
morally  or  legally  delinquent;  culpable;  spe- 
cifically, having  committed  a  crime  or  an  of- 
fense, or  haviug  violated  a  law,  civil  or  moral, 
by  an  overt  act  or  by  neglect,  and  by  reason  of 
that  act  or  neglect  liable  to  punishment. 

As  the  Fyre  began  to  brenne  aboute  hire,  sohe  made  hire 
Preyeres  to  oure  Lord,  that  als  wissely  as  sche  was  not 
gylty  of  that  Synne,  that  he  wold  helpe  hire. 

MandevUle,  Travels,  p.  69. 

'Tis  the  guilty  trembles 
At  horrors,  not  the  innocent. 

Ford,  Lady's  Trial,  iv.  1. 
Mark'd  you  not 
How  that  the  guilty  kindred  of  the  queen 
Look'd  pale  when  they  did  hear  of  Clarence'  death? 
ShaK,  Rich.  IIL,  ii.  1. 

2.  Characterized  by  or  constituting  guilt  or 
criminality;  of  a  culpable  character;  wicked: 
as,  a  guilty  deed ;  a  guilty  intent. 

Nothing  so  good,  but  that  through  guilty  shame 
May  be  corrupt,  and  wrested  unto  ill. 

Spenser,  In  Honour  of  Beautie,  1. 157. 

I  have  ta'en  a  due  and  wary  note  upon  't^ 
With  whispering  and  most  guilty  diligence. 

Shak.,  M.  for  M.,  iv.  1. 

3.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  guilt;  indicating 
or  expressing  guilt ;  employed  in  or  connected 
with  wrong-doing. 

This  said,  his  guilty  hand  pluck'd  up  the  latch, 
And  with  his  knee  the  door  he  opens  wide. 

Shak.,  Lucrece,  1.  358. 
She  [Nature]  wooes  the  gentle  air 
To  hide  her  guilty  front  with  innocent  snow. 

Milton,,  Nativity,  1.  39. 

4t.  Liable ;  owing ;  liable  to  the  penalty :  with 
of. 
They  answered  and  said.  He  is  guilty  o/ death. 

Mat.  xxvi.  66. 

Gods  of  the  liquid  realms  on  which  I  row, 
If,  given  by  you,  the  laurel  bind  my  brow. 
Assist  to  make  me  guilty  of  my  vow.  Bryden. 

guimbard  (gim'bard),  re.  [F.  guimharde;  origin 
unknown.]     The  jew's-harp.     [Eare.] 

guimpe  (gimp),  M.  [P. :  see  giimjjl.]  A  chemi- 
sette worn  with  a  low  or  square-necked  dress. 

guimplet,  »•  [OP. :  see  wimple.']  A  small  flag 
carried  on  the  shaft  of  a  lance.  See  giserne 
and  guidon. 

guinea  (gin'e),  n.  [In  def.  1  (and  2),  formerly 
guinny :  so  called  because  first  coined  of  gold 
brought  from  Guinea  on  the  west  coast  of  Afri- 
ca. The  name  of  the  district  (formerly  also  writ- 
ten Ginmy,  Ginnie;  Sp.  Pg.  Guine,  P.  Cruinde) 
appears  to  have  been  derived  through  the  Por- 
tuguese in  the  14th  century  from  Jenne  or  Jinnie, 
a  trading-town.]     1.  An  English  gold  coin,  of 


obverse.  Reverse. 

Guinea  of  Charles  U.,  1663 ;  British  Museum.    (Size  of  the  original.) 

the  value  of  21  shillings,  first  issued  by  Charles 
n.  in  1663,  and  by  his  successors  till  1813,  since 
which  year  it  has  not  been  coined.    Five-guinea 

gieces,  two-guinea  pieces,  half-  and  quarter-guinea  pieces 
ave  also  been  current  gold  coins  in  England. 
In  the  arrangement  of  coins  I  proposed,  I  ought  to 
have  inserted  a  gold  coin  of  five  dollars,  which,  being 
within  two  shillings  of  the  value  of  a  guinea,  would  be 
very  convenient.  Jefferson,  Correspondence,  I.  294. 

But  the  jingling  of  the  guinea  helps  the  hurt  that  Honour 
feels.  Tennyson,  Locksley  Hall. 
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2.  A  money  of  account,  of  the  value  of  21  shil- 
lings, still  often  used  in  English  reckonings. — 

3.  A  guiuea-fowl.     [Colloq.] 
Guinea-cloth  (gin'e-kl6th),  n.    A  collective 

name  of  textiles  of  different  kinds  made  for 

trade  with  the  West  African  coast ;  originally, 

such  cloths  made  in  India. 
guinea-cock  (gin'f-kok),  n.     [Formerly  also 

guinnie-cock,  ginnie-codk.i     The  male  of  the 

guinea-fowl. 

guinea-corn  (gin'e-k6m),  n.    See  cormi. 
guinea-droppert  {gin'e-drop''''6r),  m.    One  who 

cheats  by  dropping  counterfeit  guineas. 

Who  now  the  guinea-dromer's  bait  regards, 
Trick'd  by  the  sharper's  dice  or  juggler's  cards. 

Say,  Trivia,  ill. 

guinea-edge  (gin'e-ej),  n.  In  bookbinding,  the 
edge  of  a  book-cover  decorated  with  a  pattern 
like  that  of  the  edge  of  the  old  guinea  coin. 

guinea-fo'Wl  (gin'e-foul),  «.  An  African  gal- 
linaceous bird  of  "the  STi\>ta,jmly  Numidince ;  a 
pintado.  There  are  12  or  14  species,  of  different  gen- 
era, the  best-known  of  which  is  Nundda  meleagris,  now 
domesticated  everywhere,  and  commonly  called  guinea- 
hen.  It  is  of  about  the  size  of  the  common  domestic  hen, 
and  has  a  short  strong  bill  with  a  wattle  hanging  down  at 
each  side,  the  head  naked  and  surmounted  by  a  fleshy 
crest.  The  color  of  usual  varieties  is  a  dark  gray,  beauti- 
fully variegated  with  a  profusion  of  small  white  spots ; 
whence  the  ancient  Latin  and  modem  specific  name  me- 
leagris, the  spots  being  fancifully  taken  for  the  tears  shed 
by  the  sisters  of  Meleager  at  his  fate.  Partial  and  perfect 
albinos  also  occur  in  domestication.  The  guinea-fowl  was 
well  known  to  the  !Rx)mans,.and  has  long  been  common  in 
poultry-yards.  Both  flesh  and  eggs  are  esteemed  as  food. 
See  Numidince,  Aoryllium,  Guttera,  and  Phasidus. 

guinea-goose  (gin'e-gos),  n.    See  goose. 

guinea-grains  (gin'f-granz),  n.  pi.  Same  as 
grains  of  paradise  (which  see,  under  grain^). 

guinea-grass  (gin'f-gras),  n.  The  Panicum 
maximum,  a  coarse  tropical  grass  of  Africa,  in- 
troduced into  many  warm  countries  and  ex- 
tensively cultivated  in  the  West  Indies  for  pas- 
turage.   It  is  very  nutritious. 

guinea-green  (gin'e-gren),  n.  Same  as  add- 
green. 

guinea-hen  (gin'e-hen),  ».  [Formerly  also 
guinnie-hen,  ginnie-lien.]  1.  Same  as  guinea- 
fowl. 

In  the  orchard  adjacent  the  guinea-hens  have  clustered 
into  a  knot,  and  keep  up  a  steady  and  unanimous  potrack  1 
potrack  1  W.  M.  Baker,  New  Timothy,  p.  123. 

2.  A  courtezan.     [Old  slang.] 

Ere  I  would  .  .  .  drown  myself  for  the  love  of  a  Guinea- 
hen,  I  would  change  my  humanity  with  a  baboon. 

Shak.,  Othello,  i.  3. 

3.  A  species  of  fritillary,  Fritillaria  Meleagris, 
the  petals  of  which  are  spotted  like  the  guinea- 
fowl — Guinea-hen  weed,  a  West  Indian  name  for  the 
Petiveria  alliacea,  an  acrid  phytolaccaceous  herb  with  a 
garlic-like  odor. 

Guinea  hog.    See  hog. 

Guineaman  (gin'f-man),  m. ;  pi.  Gvineamen 
(-men).  A  ship  used  iii  trading  to  the  coast  of 
Gruinea. 

Guinean  (gin'e-an),  a.  [<  Guinea  (see  def.)  -I- 
-are.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Guinea,  a  region  ex- 
tending more  than  3,500  miles  along  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower 
Guinea,  and  including  the  Grain,  Ivory,  Gold, 
and  Slave  coasts,  and  many  native  kingdoms 

and  European  possessions Guinean  subreglon, 

in  zoogeog.,  a  subdivision  of  the  Ethiopian  region,  begin- 
ning on  the  west  coast  of  Africa  where  the  Libyan  subre- 
gion  ends,  comprising  an  extent  of  seaboard  from  Sierra 
Leone  about  to  Angola,  and  of  unknown  extent  in  the  in- 
terior.   A.  Newton,  Encyc.  Brit.,  III.  768. 

Guinea  peach,  pepper,  plum,  etc.  See  the 
nouns. 

guinea-pig  (gin'f-pig),  n.  [The  guinea-pig  (def. 
1)  does  not  come  from  Guinea,  and  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  pig.  The  name  may  involve 
some  comparison  with  the  guinea-fowl ;  or  the 
first  element  may  be  intended  for  Guiana,  ad- 
jacent to  Brazil,  where  the  animal  is  found.] 

1.  The  domestic  form,  in  several  varieties,  of 
the  restless  cavy,  Cavia  aperea,  a  Brazilian  ro- 
dent of  the  family  Caviidce.  The  black,  white,  and 
tawny  individuals  seen  in  confinement  are  supposed  by 
some  to  be  a  distinct  species,  and  called  C.  cobaya;  but 
they  are  more  generally  believed  to  be  modified  descen- 
dants of  the  wild  species.  These  cavies  are  readily  tamed, 
and  are  noted  for  their  extraordinary  fecundity. 

The  genus  Cavia  includes  numerous  species  more  or 
less  like  the  common  guinea-pig^  though  none  of  the  wild 
ones  resemble  the  piebald  individuals  commonly  seen  in 
confinement.  ...  In  domestication,  the  guinea-ing  is 
probably  the  most  prolific  of  mammals,  the  periods  of  ges- 
tation and  lactation  being  remarkably  brief,  the  litters 
large,  and  procreation  almost  continual. 

Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  V.  83. 

2.  The  boschvark,  Potamoehcervs  africanus. — 

3.  One  whose  fee  is  a  guinea:  a  punning  nam?, 
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applied  in  the  quotation  to  a  veterinary  sur- 
geon.   Davies. 

"Oh,  oh,"  cried  Pat,  "how  my  hand  itches, 

Thou  guinea  pig  In  boots  and  breeches. 

To  trounce  thee  well."      Comie,  Dr.  Syntax,  iii.  t 

guinea-worm  (gin'e-wferm),  n.  A  formidable 
parasitic  nematode  or  threadworm,  Mlaria  me- 
dinensis,  of  extreme  tenuity,  from  a  few  inches 
to  several  feet  long,  often  infesting  the  human 
body,  especially  in  hot  countries.    See  Mlaria. 

guinlad,  n.    See  gwyniad. 

guipure  (ge-piir'),  n.  [P.  guipme,  guipure, 
gimp:  see  gimp^.]  1.  (a)  Originally,  a  lace 
made  of  cords  of  a  certain  stoutness,  each  com- 
posed of  several  threads  laid  side  by  side,  or 
of  a  strip  of  stuff  or  of  parchment  (see  car- 
tisane),  and  wound  completely  vrith  thread. 
These  cords  were  either  arranged  so  as  to  touch  one  ano- 
ther and  be  sewed  together  often  enough  for  solidity,  or 

were  maintained  by  means  of  brides  or  bars.    Hence 

(6)  A  species  of  gimp:  discriminated  from  (a) 
only  in  having  the  cords  made  stouter  (some- 
times of  wire)  and  the  pattern  formal  and  regu- 
lar. In  the  above  senses  the  full  term  should 
be  dentelle  d,  guipure. — 2.  (a)  In  later  use,  any 
lace  made  in  imitation  of  the  ancient  lace 
(a),  usually  rather  large  in  pattern.  Also  called 
Cluny  guipure.  Hence — (6)  Any  lace  having 
no  ground  or  mesh,  but  with  the  pattern  main- 
tained by  brides  or  bars  only :  in  this  sense  used 
very  loosely. — Cluny  guipure,  modern  lace  or  passe- 
ment  imitating  that  of  the  sixteenth  or  early  seventeenth 
century,  having'a  formal  and  even  geometrical  design, 
and  usually  of  rather  lai'ge  pattern.  The  term  is  applied 
to  such  work  whether  hand-made  or  machine-made. — 
Filet  guipure.    Same  as  darned  lace.    See  ioce.— Gui- 

fiure  Renaissance,  a  kind  of  embroidery  worked  with 
cm  or  gray  or  yellowish  silk  and  coarse  cheese-cloth  or 
similar  materials,  of  which  cloth  small  pieces  are  bound 
and  ornamented  with  the  silk  and  made  into  a  sort  of 
mosaic  or  openwork  pattern.—  SlXty-knotted  guipure, 
a  fine  Irish  fancy  work  similar  to  crochet,  first  exhibited 
in  1851. — Tape  guipure,  a  manufacture  in  which  flat 
strips  of  stuff  or  tapes  woven  for  the  purpose  replace  the 
round  cord  of  guipiu-e  2  (a)  and  2  (6). 

Guiraca  (gwi-ra'ka),  n.  [NL.  IJSwauison,  1827), 
fromanative  (Mex.)iiame.]  A  genus  of  Amer- 
ican grosbeaks,  of  the  family  FringilUdce,  con- 
taining such  as  the  blue  grosbeak,  G.  cwrulea, 
common  in  the  United  States.  The  male  is  of  a 
rich  blue,  with  black  face,  wings,  and  tail,  and  2  chest- 
nut wing-bars;  it  is  6^  to  7  inches  long,  and  10^  to  11 
inches  in  extent  of  wings ;  the  female  is  smaller,  plain 
brown;  young  males  when  changing  are  patched  with 
blue  and  brown.  It  is  not  common  north  of  the  Middle 
States.  It  is  a  songster,  and  nests  in  bushes,  vines,  and 
low  trees,  laying  four  or  five  very  pale  bluish  eggs. 

guirdt,  V.  t.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  gird^. 

guirdlet,  ».    An  obsolete  spelling  of  girdle^. 

guirlandt,  guirlondi,  n.  Obsolete  forms  of 
garland. 

guisard  (gi'zard),  n.  [Also  guizard;  <  guise 
+  -ard.  Gt.' guiser.']  A  guiser;  a  mummer. 
[Scotch.] 

A  high  paper  cap,  with  one  of  their  great  grandfather's 
antique  coats,  then  equips  them  [Scotch  youths]  as  a 
guisard.  Hone's  Every-day  Book,  II.  18. 

guisarmef,  gisarmet,  »•  [ME.,  also  gysarme, 
giserne,  geserne,  etc. ;  <  OP.  guisarme,  gisarme, 
guiserme,  guserme,  jusarme,  gisarne,  wisarme  = 
Pr.  jusarme,  gasarma  (ML.  gisarma) ;  prob.  of 
Teut.  origin.]  A  long-handled  weapon  resem- 
bling the  pole-ax,  or  in  some  cases  more  nearly 
resembling  the  halberd,  but  having  a  long  edge 
for  cutting  and  a  straight  sharp  point  in  the 
line  of  the  handle.  By  some  authors  it  is  eon- 
founded  with  the  pole-ax. 

With  swerd,  or  sparth,  or  gysarme. 

Ram.  of  the  Rose,  L  6978. 
Axes,  sperys,  and  gysarm^s  gret 
Clefte  many  a  prowt  Mannes  heed. 

Arthur  (eA.  Furnivall),  1.  463. 
Noon  durste  hym  approche  ne  come  vpon  the  cauchie, 
but  launched  to  hym  speres  and  gysarmes  grounden. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  ii.  281. 

guise  (giz),  TO.  [<  ME.  gmse,  usually  gise,  gyse, 
<  OF.  guise  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  It.  guisa,  way,  man- 
ner, guise,  <  OHG.  wisa,  MHG.  wise,  G.  weise  = 
AS.  vnse,  E.  wise,  way,  manner :  see  wise^.2  1. 
Way;  manner;  mode;  fashion;  practice;  cus- 
tom. 

Thi  threashing  floor  be  not  f  erre  of  awaie. 
For  beryng  and  for  stelinge,  as  the  gise  is 
Of  servauntes. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  3& 
To  shame  the  guise  o'  the  world  I  will  begin 
The  fashion  less  without^  and  more  within. 

Shak.,  Cymbeline,  v.  1. 

The  swain  replied.  It  never  was  our  guise 

To  slight  the  poor,  or  aught  humane  despise.  Pope. 

2.  Manner  of  acting;  mien;  cast  or  behavior. 
Lo  you,  here  she  comes !    This  is  her  very  guise:  and, 
upon  my  life,  fast  asleep.    Observe  her ;  stand  close. 

5*0*.,  Macbeth,  v.  L 
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By  theii  guile 
Just  men  they  seemU      Miltm,  P.  L,  xt  076. 
Bashful  she  henda,  her  well-taught  look  aside 
Turns  in  enchanting  guiae.       Thomson,  Liberty,  iv. 
8.  External  appearance  as  determined  by  cos- 
tume :  dress ;  garb :  as,  the  guise  of  a  shepherd. 
Now  long,  now  achort,  now  streyt,  now  large,  now  swerd- 
ed,  now  daggered,  and  in  alle  raanere  gyses. 

Mandeville,  Travels,  p.  137. 
But  tak  you  now  a  friar's  guise, 
The  voice  and  gesture  feign. 
Queen  Eleanors  Confession  (Child's  Baaiada,  VL  214). 
Hence  —  4.  Appearance  or  semblance  in  gen- 
eral ;  aspect  or  seeming. 

The  most  artificial  men  have  found  it  necessary  to  put 
on  a  guise  of  simplicity  and  plainness,  and  make  greatest 
protestations  of  their  honesty  when  they  most  lie  in  wait 
to  deceive.  StUlingfleet,  Sermons,  II.  v. 

The  Hugonots  were  engaged  in  acivil  war  by  the  specious 
pretences  of  some,  who,  under  the  guise  of  religion,  sacri- 
flced  so  many  thousands  to  their  own  ambition.       Svdft. 
Drank  swift  death  in  guise  of  wine. 

William  Morris,  Earthly  Paradise,  I.  93. 

At  one's  own  gulset,  in  one's  own  fashion ;  to  suit  one's 

sell 

In  daunger  hadde  he  at  his  owns  gise 
The  yonge  gurles  [the  youth]  of  the  diocise. 

Chaucer,  Geu.  Prol.  to  C.  T.,  1.  663. 
guise  (giz),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  guised,  ppr.  guis- 

ing.    [<  OF.  guiser,  put  on  a  guise  or  disguise ; 

from  the  noun:  see  guise,  ».]    I.  intrans.  To 

dress  as  a  guiser;  assume  or  act  the  part  of  a 

guiser.     [Eng.] 

Then  like  a  guised  band,  that  for  a  while 
Has  mimiok'd  forth  a  sad  and  gloomy  tale. 

J.  BaUlie, 
II.  trans.  To  place  a  guise  or  garb,  on;  dress. 
To  guise  ourselues  (like  counter-f  aiting  ape) 
To  th'  guise  of  men  that  are  but  men  in  shape. 
Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii..  The  Vocation. 
Abb^  Maury  did  not  pull ;  but  the  charcoal  men  brought 
a  mummer  guised  like  him,  and  he  had  to  pull  in  efligy. 
Carlyle,  French  Rev.,  II.  i.  11. 
guiser  (gi'zSr),  n.    One  -who  goes  from  house  to 
house  ■whimsically  disguised,  and  making  di- 
version ■vnth  songs  and  antics,  usually  at  Christ- 
mas; a  masker;  a  mummer.     [Eng.] 
guissette  (ge-sef),  n.     [OF. :  see  gusset.']    In 
medieval  armor:  (a)  The  light  armor  for  the 
thigh.     See  cuishes.    (6)  Same  as  gusset. 
guitar  (gi-tar'),  n.     [=  D.  Dan.  guitar  =  G.  gui- 
tarre  =  Sw.  gitarr/K  F.  guitare,  a  later  form 
(after  Pr.  guitara,  Sp.  Pg.  guitarra. 
It.  chitarra)  of  OF.  guiterre,  ea,r- 
\iev  guiterne  (>  older  E.  gittern),  < 
L.  cithara,  <  Gr.  KiBdpa,  a  kind  of 
lyre:  see  cithara,  cithern,  cittern, 
gittern,  zither.]    A  musical  instru- 
ment  of   the   lute  class,  having 
usually  six  strings  (three  of  cat- 
gut and  three  of  silk  wound  with 
fine  silver  wire),  stretched  over  a 
■violin-shaped  body,   and   a  long 
neck  and  finger-board  combined. 
The  strings  are  plucked  or  twanged  by  the 
right  hand,  while  they  are  stopped  by  the 
left  hand  upon  small  frets  placed  at  reg- 
ular intervals  upon  the  fingerrboard.    As 
usually  tuned,  the  compass  is  between 
three  and  four  octaves  upward  from  the 
second  B  below  middle  C.  The  usual  tun- 
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ing  of  the  strings  is 
shown  at  a,  the  music 
being  written  an  octave 
higher.  As  the  fixed 
frets  prevent  distant 
modulations  from  the  normal  key  of  the  instrument  a 
capo  tasto  is  sometimes  attached  so  as  to  shorten  all  the 
strings  at  once.  The  guitar  is  the  modern  form  of  a  large 
class  of  instruments  used  in  all  ages  and  countries.  It  is 
most  popular  in  Spain,  but  has  had  periods  of  great  popu- 
larity in  I^ance  and  England.  Its  tone  is  soft  and  agree- 
able, and  is  especially  suited  for  accompaniments. 

gultaris't  (gi-tar'ist),  n.  [<  guitar  +  -ist.]  A 
performer  upon  the  guitar. 

guitermanite  (git'er-man-it),  n.  [After  Frank- 
lin, Guiterman.]  A  sulphid  of  arsenic  and  lead 
occurring  in  masses  of  a  bluish-gray  color  and 
metallic  luster,  found  at  the  Zuni  mine  near 
Silverton,  Colorado. 

guitguit  (gwit'gwit),  n.  [So  called  in  imitation 
of  its  notes.]  An  American  bird  of  the  family 
Ccerebidce.  The  term  has  been  extended  as  a  book-name 
to  some  of  the  old-world  sunbrrds,  erroneously  supposed 
to  be  related  to  the  guitguits  proper,  flee  cut  under  Cos- 
reMnce.    Compare  guidguid,  with  a  different  application. 

guitonent,  n.  [Appar.  irreg.  for  "gmton,  <  OP. 
guiton,  guyton,  giton,  witon,  a  page,  varlet.]    A 

varlet. 

I  do  this  the  more 
T'  amaze  our  adversaries  to  behold 
The  reverence  we  give  these  guitonens. 

Middleton,  Game  at  Chess,  i.  1. 

gui'vert  '*■    -^  obsolete  form  of  quiver. 
guivre  (ge-vra'),  «•    la  ^er.,  anserated. 
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guizard,  n.    Same  as  guisard. 

guizet,  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  guise. 

Guizotia  (ge-z6'ti-a),  n.  [NL.,  named  after  F. 
P.  G.  Guizot  (1787-1874),  a  French  statesman 
and  historian.]  A  small  genus  of  composite 
plants  resembling  the  sunflower,  natives  of 
tropical  Africa.  0.  Abyssinica  is  cultivated  in  many 
parts  of  India  for  the  small  black  seeds,  known  as  Niger 
or  ramtU  seeds,  from  which  an  oil  used  for  lamps  and  as 
a  condiment  is  expressed. 

gula  (gu'la), ». ;  pi.  gulce  (-le).  [L.,  the  throat : 
see  gole^,  gullet,  gules.]  1.  In  arch.,  a  molding, 
more  commonly  called  cyma  reversa  or  ogee. 
See  cyma,  1. —  3.  In  entom.,  a  piece  which  in 
some  insects  forms  the  lower  surface  of  the 
head,  behind  the  mentum,  and  bounded  later- 
ally by  the  geuse  or  cheeks,  it  is  conspicuous  In 
the  beetles,  but  in  many  other  insects  it  appears  to  be  en- 
tirely absent,  or  is  represented  only  by  the  inferior  cer- 
vical scleritea,  little  corneous  pieces  in  the  membrane  of 
the  neck.    See  cut  under  mouth-part. 

The  inferior  cervical  sclerites  [of  the  cockroach]  are  two 
narrow  transverse  plates,  one  behind  the  other,  in  the 
middle- line.  They  appear  to  represent  the  part  called 
gula,  which  in  many  insects  is  a  large  plate  confluent  with 
the  epicranium  above  and  supporting  the  submentum  an- 
teriorly. Huxley,  Anat  Invert,  p.  347. 

3.  In  orwifh.,  the  upper  part  of  the  throat  of  a 
bird,  between  the  mentum  and  the  jugulum. 
See  cut  under  bird'^. 

The  front  of  the  neck  has  been  needlessly  subdivided, 
and  these  subdivisions  vary  with  almost  every  writer.  It 
suffices  to  call  it  throat  (gula,  or  jugulum),  remembering 
that  the  jugular  portion  is  lowermost  .  .  .  and  the  gular 
uppermost,  running  into  chin  along  the  under  surface  of 
the  head.  Coues,  Key  to  N.  A.  Birds,  p.  96. 

gulancha  (go-lan'cha),  M.  [E.  Ind.]  The  Tj- 
nospora  cordifoUa,  a  ■vvoody  menispermaeeous 
climber  common  in  India  and  Ceylon.  The  roots 
and  stems  are  bitter,  and  possess  tonic,  antipe- 
riodic,  and  diuretic  properties. 

gular  (gu'lar),  a.  and  n.  [<  gula  +  -ar^.]  I. 
a.  1.  Pertaining  to  the  gullet  or  throat  in  gen- 
eral; jugular;  esophageal. —  2.  Specifically,  in 

zool.,  pertaining  to  the  gula Gular  plates,  in 

ichth.,  one  or  two  osseous  laminae  between  the  rami  of 
the  lower  jaw,  occurring  in  certain  fishes,  as  Amiidce,  Elo- 
pidce,  Ceratodontidce. —  Gular  pouchy  the  throat-pouch 
common  to  all  the  steganopodous  or  totipalmate  birds,  and 
found  in  a  few  others.  It  is  most  highly  developed  in  the 
pelican,  in  which  it  hangs  as  a  great  bag  under  the  bill  and 
throat,  capable  of  holding  several  quarts.  See  cut  under 
pelican.— Gular  sutures.  Same  as  buccal  sutures  (which 
see,  under  buccal). 

II.  n.  A  gular  plate  or  shield  beneath  the 
throat  of  a  serpent  or  fish. 

gulaundf  (gu'iand),  n.  [<  Icel.  gulond,  <  gulr  (= 
Sw.  Dan.  gul),  yellow,  +  ond  {and-)  (=  Dan.  Sw. 
and),  a  duck:  see  yellow,  drake,  and  anas.]  An 
aquatic  fowl,  apparently  the  merganser  or 
goosander. 

gulch^t  (gulch),  V.  t.  [Also  dial,  gulge;  <  ME. 
gulehen  {gulchen  in,  swallow  greedily,  gulchen 
ut,  disgorge,  eject);  mod.  B.  dial,  (imassibi- 
lated)  guile,  swallow;  appar.  <  Norw.  gulka,  dis- 
gorge, retch  up,  Sw.  golka^guloh.  Cf .  D.  guMg, 
greedy;  cf.  also  gulp.]  To  swallow  greedily. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

gulch^t  (gulch),  n.  [<  gulch\  v.]  1.  A  swal- 
lowing or  devouring. — 2.  A  glutton;  a  fat, 
stupid  fellow. 

Then  you'll  know  us,  you'll  see  us  then,  you  will,  gulch. 
B.  Jonson,  Poetaster,  iii.  1. 

You  muddy  gulch,  dar'st  look  me  in  the  face,  while  mine 
eyes  sparkle  ■with  revengeful  fire? 

A.  Brewer,  Lingua,  v.  16. 

gulch^  (gulch),  v.  i.  [Perhaps  connected  ■with 
gulch^.]    To  fall  heavily.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

gulch^  (gulch),  n.  [<  gulclfi,  v.]  A  heavy  fall. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

gulch^  (gulch),  n.  [Origin  uncertain;  perhaps 
connected  ■with  gulch^.  There  appears  to  be 
no  etymological  connection  with  g'M%i.]  1.  A 
gorge ;  a  ravine ;  any  narrow  valley  or  ravine 
of  small  dimensions  and  steep  sides.  [Pacific 
States.] 

The  lower  gulches,  lined  with  aspens,  in  autumn  show  a 
streak  of  faded  gold.  The  Century,  XXXI.  60. 


Silver  Gulden  of  William  III.,  Kir^  of  the  Netherlands,  1867 ; 
-  British  Museum.    ( Size  of  the  original. ) 
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2.  A  long,  narrow,  deep  depression  of  the  sea- 
bottom. 

guldt,  n.    A  Middle  English  form  of  gold. 

gulden  (gol'den),  n.  [G.  gulden,  also  giilden,  a 
fiorin,  <  giilden  =  E. gilden', golden:  see  gilden\ 
golden,  gilder^.]  1.  One  of  several  gold  coins  for- 
merly current  in  Germany  from  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  in  the  Low  Countries  from  the  fif- 
teenth century:  the  name  was  afterward  ap- 
plied to  silver  coins  of  Germany  and  the  Neth- 
erlands.—  2.  A  former  silver  coin  of  Austria, 
worth  1,9.  8d.  English,  or  about  40  cents;  also, 
a  current  silver  coin  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands,  of  equal  value.  See  cut  in  pre- 
ceding column. 

guldenhead  (gol'den-hed),  n.  [A  dial.  var.  of 
goldenhead.]  The  common  puffin,  Fratercula 
arctica.    Montagu. 

gule^t,  n.  [ME.  gule,  <  OF.  gule,  gole,  <  L.  gula, 
throat,  gullet,  gluttony:  see  gole^,  gules.]  1. 
The  throat;  the  gullet.    Davies. 

There  are  many  throats  so  wide  and  gvZes  so  gluttonous 
in  England  that  they  can  swallow  down  goodly  Cathe- 
drals.  Bp.  Gauden,  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  323. 

2.  Gluttony. 

This  vice,  whiche  so  oute  of  reule 
Hath  set  us  alle,  is  clepid  gule. 
Gower,  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.,  134,  f.  176.    (HaMiwell.) 

gule^t,  13.  t.  [<  gule-s.]  In  her.,  to  give  the  color 
of  gules  to. 

Achilles  durst  not  looke  on  Hector  when 
He  guld  his  silver  armes  in  Greekish  bloud. 

Heywood,  Troia  Britannica  (1609). 

gule^ti  "•  [ML.  gula  Augusti,  F.  la  goule  d' Au- 
gust, la  goule  d'Aout;  appar.  lit.  'the  throat  of 
August,'  i.  e.,  the  beginning  (see  gule'^,  gole'^); 
but  said  to  iDe  orig.  W.  gwyl  Awst,  feast  of 
August:  gwyl,  festival,  feast;  Awst,  August: 
see  Augv^sf^.]  A  term  occurring  in  the  phrase 
gule  of  August,  Lammas  day  (August  1st). 

gule*,  f.  J.;  pret.  and  pp.  gTMierf,  ppr.  g'MKmp.  [E. 
dial.]     To  laugh  or  grin ;  sneer ;  boast. 

gules  (gulz),  n.  [A  later  form,  taking  the  place 
of  ME.  goules,  gowles,  goulys,  gotolys,  <  OF. 
gueules,  F.  gueules,  gules,  red,  or 
sanguine  in  blazon  (<  ML.  gulce) ; 
pi.  of  OF.  gole,  goule,  later  and 
mod.  F.  gueule,  the  mouth,  the 
jaws,  prop,  the  open  jaws,  the 
reference  in  gules  being  prob. 
to  the  color  of  the  open  mouth 
of  the  heraldic  lion,  <  L.  gula,  ^^^ 

throat:  see  gule^.    The  "deri-  """" 

vation"  from  Pers.  gul,  a  rose,  is  a  poetical 
fancy.]  In  her.,  the  tincture  red :  in  repre- 
sentations without  color,  as  in  drawing  or  en- 
graving, it  is  indicated  by  vertical  lines  dra'wn 
close  together. 

Bot  syr  Gawayne  for  gref e  myghte  noghte  agayne-standev 

Umbegilppys  a  spere,  and  to  a  gome  rynnys. 

That  bare  of  gowles  f  ulle  gaye,  with  gowces  of  sylvere. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  L  376a 

Her  face  he  makes  his  shield, 
■Where  roses  gules  are  borne  in  silver  field. 

Sir  P.  Sidney  (Arbor's  Eng.  Garner,  I.  509i>. 

Follow  thy  drum ; 
■With  man's  blood  paint  the  ground,  gules,  gides. 

Shak.,  T.  of  A.,  iv.  3. 

Full  on  this  casement  shone  the  wintry  moon, 
And  threw  warm  gules  on  Madeline's  fair  breast. 

Keats,  Eve  of  St.  Agnes- 

gulf  (gulf),  n.  [Formerly  often  gulph,  some- 
times goulfe  (=  D.  golf,  a  wave,  billow,  gulf, 
=  G.  golf,  a  Isay) ;  <  OP.  golfe,  goulfe,  a  gulf, 
whirlpool,  F.  golfe,  a  gulf  (bay),  a  later  form 
(after  It.  golfo,  etc.)  of  OF.  gouffre,  P.  gouf- 
fre,  a  gulf,  abyss,  pit,  =  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  It.  golfo, 
a  gulf,  bay,  <  LGr.  Kdhjioc,  Gr.  KdXirog,  the  bosom, 
lap,  a  deep  hollow,  a  bay,  a  creek  (cf.  L.  sinus 
in  similar  senses:  see  sine).]  1.  A  large  tract 
of  water  extending  from  the  ocean  or  a  sea  into 
the  land,  f  oUo'wing  an  indentation  of  the  coast- 
line :  as,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  the  Gulf  of  Ven- 
ice. A  gulf  is  usually  understood  to  be  larger  than  a 
bay  and  smaller  than  a  sea ;  but  in  many  cases  this  dis- 
tinction is  not  observed.  Thus,  the  Arabian  sea  on  one 
side  of  the  Indian  peninsula  is  of  nearly  the  same  size  and 
shape  as  the  Bay  of  Bengal  on  the  other,,  while  the  Bay 
of  Biscay  is  many  times  larger  than  the  Gillf  of  Genoa. 

They  [the  Venetians]  prohibiting  all  traflique  elsewhere 
throughout  the  whole  Gulph.        Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  1. 

2.  An  abyss;  a  chasm;  a  deep  place  in  the 
earth:  as,  the  gulfot  Avemus. 

Between  us  and  you  there  is  a  great  giiZ/ fixed. 

Luke  xvi.  26. 
A  i7«!/ profound  as  that  Serhonian  bog 
Betwixt  Damiata  and  Mount  Casius  old. 
Where  armies  whole  have  sunk. 

Milton,  P.  L.,  il.  692. 
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The  heavens  between  their  fairy  fleeces  pale 
Sow'd  all  their  mystic  gvl^t  with  fleeting  stars. 

Tennyson,  Gardener's  Daughter. 

8.  Something  that  engulfs  or  swallows,  as  the 

gullet,  or  a  whirlpool ;  figuratively,  misfortune. 

Hast  then  not  read  in  bookes  of  fell  Charybdls  govlfe  ? 

Turbei^mlle,  Pyndara's  Answer  to  ^^metes. 

England  his  approaches  makes  as  fierce 

As  waters  to  the  sacldug  of  a  gvlf. 

Shuk.,  Hen.  V.,  ii.  i. 

A  gtdf  of  ruin,  swallowing  gold. 

Tennyson,  Sea  Dreams. 

4.  A  mde  interval,  as  in  station,  education, 
and  the  like :  as,  the  gulf  that  separates  the 
higher  and  lower  classes. —  5.  In  Cambridge 
University,  England,  the  place  at  the  bottom 
of  the  list  of  passes  where  the  names  of  those 
who  have  barely  escaped  being  plucked  in  ex- 
amination are  written.  These  names  are  sepa- 
rated by  a  line  from  those  of  the  students  who 
have  passed  creditably. 

The  ranks  of  our  ouratehood  are  supplied  by  youths 
whom  at  the  very  best  merciful  examiners  have  raised  from 
the  very  gates  of  "pluck  "  to  the  comparative  paradise  of 
(he  gulf,  Saturday  Bev. 

Some  ten  or  fifteen  men  just  on  the  line,  not  bad  enough 
to  be  plucked  or  good  enough  to  be  placed,  are  put  into 
the  gttO',  as  it  is  popularly  called  (the  Examiners'  phrase 
1b  "  Degrees  fdlowed  "),  and  have  their  degrees  given  them, 
but  are  not  printed  in  the  Calendar. 

C.  A.  Bristed,  English  University,  p.  269. 

6.  In  mining,  a  large  deposit  of  ore  in  a  lode. 
— Gulf  Stream,  an  oceanic  current  which  first  becomes 
apparent  near  the  north  coast  of  Cuba,  whence  it  advances 
eastward  to  the  Bahamas,  then,  turning  northward,  fol- 
lows the  Atlantic  coast  with  a  velocity  of  from  2  to  5  miles 
an  hour,  gradually  expanding  in  breadth  and  diminishing 
In  depth,  but  distinctly  perceived  beyond  the  eastern 
edge  of  Newfoundland  as  far  as  about  30  degrees  west 
longitude.  Its  average  breadth  from  Bermuda  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Nova  Scotia  is  from  800  to  400  miles.  Its 
cpmparatively  high  temperature  (10  to  20  degrees  above 
^at  of  the  surrounding  ocean),  rapid  motion,  and  deep- 
blue  color  make  the  Gulf  Stream  a  most  remarkable  phe- 
nomenon, and  even  more  interesting  than  the  Kuro  Siwo, 
the  corresponding  current  on  the  Asiatic  coast  of  the  Pacific 
ocean.  The  Gulf  Stream  exerts  a  most  important  influence 
in  moderating  the  climate  of  France,  the  British  islands, 
and  other  parts  of  western  Europe.  The  distance  to  which 
the  Influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream  is  felt  in  a  northeasterly 
direction  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion  among 
thalassographers.  It  seems  pretty  clearly  established, 
however,  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  the  climate  of  northern  Europe  which  was  for- 
merly ascribed  exclusively  to  the  Gulf  Stream  is  in  reality 
due  to  a  current  coming  from  the  Antilles  (the  Antilles 
Stream),  which  joins  the  GuU  Stream  to  the  north  of  the 
Bahamas. 
gulf  (gulf),  V.  [Formerly  also  gulph;  <  gulf,  n. 
Ct.  engnlf.']  I.  trans.  1.  To  swallow;  engiilt; 
cast  down,  as  into  a  gulf. 

Cast  himself  down. 
And  gvlfd  his  griefs  in  inmost  sleep. 

Tennyson,  Felleas  and  Ettarre. 

2.  In  the  University  of  Cambridge,  to  place  in 
the  gulf,  or  among  those  students  who  have 
barely  escaped  being  plucked  in  their  final  ex- 
amination. 

Being  gulfed  was  therefore  about  as  bad  for  a  Small- 
Colleger  as  being  plucked,  since  it  equally  destroyed  his 
chance  of  a  Fellowship. 

C.  A.  Bristed,  English  University,  p.  259. 

Il.t  intrans.  To  flow  like  the  waters  of  a  gulf. 

Then  doo  the  Aetnean  Cyclops  him  affray, 
And  deep  Charybdis  gulphing  in  and  out. 

Spenser,  Virgil's  Gust,  L  543. 

gnlfweed  (guH'wed),  n.  A  coarse  olive  sea- 
weed, Sargas- 
sum  baccife- 
rum,  belong- 
ing to  the  sub- 
order Fucaeece. 
It  has  its  specific 
name  from  the 
numerous  grape- 
like air-vessels  Dy 
which  it  is  buoy- 
ed. It  was  first 
discovered  by  Co- 
lumbus. S.  imZ- 
gare  is  also  some- 
times called  gulf- 
weed.  Gnlfweed 
grows  attached  in 
the  West  Indies, 
where  it  fruits, 
and  is  found  float- 
ing and  infertile 
in  the  course  of 
the  Gulf  Stream 
and  in  the  Sargas- 
so sea  (a  tract  of 
water  so  called 
from  the  masses 
of  floating  gulf- 
weed  in  it,  some- 
times so  dense  as 
to  impede  navigation),  from  latitude  20'  to  45°  N.  Far- 
low,  Marine  Algse  of  New  England.    Also  called  driftweed. 

gulfy  (gul'fi),  a.  [Formerly  also  gulphy ;  <  gulf 
+  -yl.]    Full  of  gul£s  or  whirlpools. 
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To  pass  the  gulfy  purple  sea  that  did  no  sea-rites  know. 

Chapman. 
Kivers,  arise ;  whether  thou  be  the  son 
Of  utmost  Tweed,  or  Ooae,  or  gulphy  Dun. 

Milton,  Vacation  Exercise,  1.  92. 
And  gulphy  Simois,  rolling  to  the  main 
Helmets,  and  shields,  and  godlike  heroes  slain. 

Pope,  Iliad,  xii. 

gul-gTll(gul'gul),M.  [E.Ind.]  Asortof  chunam 
or  cement  made  of  pounded  sea-shells  mixed 
with  oil,  which  hardens  like  stone,  and  is  used 
in  India  to  cover  ships'  bottoms.  It  is  impen- 
etrable by  worms  even  when  unprotected  by 
copper. 

gulinula  (gu-lin'u-la),  n.  [NL. ,  <  L.  gula,  throat, 
-I-  -in-  +  daiu.  -uta.'J  A  name  given  by  Hyatt 
to  that  stage  of  development  of  a  young  actino- 
zoan,  as  a  coral,  which  comes  next  after  the 
hydroplanula,  and  in  which  an  actinostome  or 
gullet  is  formed.    See  the  extract. 

During  this  process  [invagination  of  the  blastopore]  the 
blastopore  is  carried  inwards,  and  the  internal  opening  of 
the  actinostome  thus  becomes  the  homologue  of  the  prim- 
itive blastopore  of  the  hydroplanula,  and  also  represents 
the  extern^  orifice  of  the  body  of  the  Hydrozoa.  This 
[is  the]  gullet-larval  or  gulinula  stage. 

Hyatt,  Proc.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist,  1884,  p.  118. 

gulinular  (gu-lin'u-lar),  a.  [<  gulinula  +  -orS.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to"  a  gulinula.  Also  gullet- 
larval. 
gulistf  (gii'list),  n.  [Equiv.  to  L.  gulo(n-),  a 
glutton,  <  grwto,  the  gullet:  s%e gule^,  gol^.']  A 
glutton. 

gulli  (gul),  n.  [<  ME.  goll  (rare),  an  unfledged 
bird,  prob.  <  loel.  golr,  usually  gulr  =  Sw.  Dan. 
gul,  yellow  (cf.  gulaund),  =  E.  yellow,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  yellow  color  of  the  beak  (of.  F. 
iijaune,  a  novice,  lit.  'yellow-beak'),  or,  in  the 
case  of  the  gosling,  to  the  yellow  color  of  the 
young  feathers:  see  yellow.^  If.  An  unfledged 
bird ;  a  nestling. 

If  a  nest  of  briddis  thou  fyndiat,  and  the  moder  to  the 
bryddis  [in  another  MS.  goUis]  or  to  the  eyren  above  sit- 
tynge,  thow  Shalt  not  hold  hyr  with  the  sones. 

Wyelif,  Dent.  xxlL  6  (Oxf.). 
You  used  us  so 
As  that  ungentle  gull  the  cuckoo's  bird 
Useth  the  sparrow.  Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  v.  1. 

2.  A  gosling.  [Prov.  Eng.] — 3.  A  large  trout. 
[Scotch.]  Gom-p&re  qullfish. — 4.  The  bloom  of 
the  willow  in  the  spring.  [Prov.  Eng.]  — 5.  A 
simpleton;  a  fool;  a  dupe;  one  easily  cheated. 

Yond'  gull  Malvolio  is  turned  heathen,  a  very  renegado. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  ill.  2. 

The  contemporary  world  is  apt  to  be  the  gull  of  bril- 
liant parts.  Lowell,  Study  Windows,  p.  118. 

6.  A  cheating  or  cheat ;  a  trick ;  fraud. 

To  be  revenged  on  you  for  the  gull  you  put  upon  him. 

Chapman,  All  Fools,  iv.  1. 

I  should  tiiink  this  a  gull,  but  that  the  white-bearded 

fellow  speaks  it.  Shak.,  Much  Ado,  ii.  3. 

7.  [Cf.  hull-gull.']  A  kind  of  game.  Moor. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

gllUi  (gul),  V,  t.  [<  gulP-,  n.,  5, 6.]  To  deceive ; 
cheat;  mislead  by  deception ;  trick;  defraud. 

Keep  your  money,  be  not  gulled^  be  not  laughed  at. 

Fletcher  {mid  another),  Faur  Maid  of  the  Inn,  Iv.  2. 

In  the  night  time  by  some  flre-workes  in  the  steeple, 
they  would  haue  gulled  the  credulous  people  with  opin- 
ion of  miracle.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  271. 

The  vulgar,  gull'd  into  rebellion,  armed.  Dryden. 

=Syn.  To  dupe,  cozen,  beguile,  impose  upon, 
gulp  (gul),  n.  [<  Corn,  gullan  =  W.  gwylan  = 
Bret.  jrweZaTO,  a  gull.  Ct.  guillemot.']  1.  Along- 
winged,  web-footed  bird  of  the  subfamily  Lari- 
nce,  family  Laridce,  and  order  Longipennes.  There 
are  more  than  50  species,  inhabiting  all  parts  of  the 
world,  belonging  chiefly  to  the  leading  genus  Larus; 
other  genera  are  Chroicocephalus,  Xema,  and  lihodoste- 
thia.  Many  of  the  species  are  marine  or  maritime,  but 
gulls  are  also  found  over  most  of  the  large  bodies  of  fresh 
water  of  the  globe.  They  are  strong  and  buoyant  fliers, 
spending  much  of  the  time  on  the  wing,  and  are  voracious 
feeders  upon  fish  or  any  animal  substances  which  they  can 
find  in  the  water.  They  do  not  dive.  The  nest  is  usually 
placed  on  the  ground  or  on  rocks,  and  the  eggs  are  two  or 


Branch  of  Gulfweed  (Sargassiim  bacci- 
Jerum).  a,  vesicle  with  leaf;  b,  mucronate 
vesicle. 
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Common  Gull,  or  Mew-gull  {Larus  cattus). 
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three  in  number  and  heavily  colored.  The  voice  is  rauoons 
or  shrill,  and  the  birds  ai-e  very  noisy,  especially  during 
the  breeding  season.  The  characteristic  coloiation  is 
white  with  a  pearly,  bluish,  or  fuscous  mantle,  the  pri- 
maries usually  marked  with  black ;  the  white  in  some  cases 
has  a  beautiful  rosy  hue.  In  one  group  of  species  the 
head  is  enveloped  in  a  dark-colored  hood;  in  another  the 
whole  plumage  is  dark,  except  the  white  head ;  in  the 
ivory  gull  the  entire  plumage  is  white.  In  the  kittiwakes, 
which  constitute  the  genus  Bissa,  the  hind  toe  is  rudimen- 
taiy.  Among  representative  species  are  the  ice-guU  or 
burgomaster,  Larus  glaucus,  and  the  great  black-backed 
gull,  L.  murinus,  these  two  being  the  largest  species ;  the 
herring -gull,  Z/.  ar^entofus;  the  mew-gull,  I,.  canu«;  the 
hooded  gulls,  Chroicocephalus  atricUta;  the  fork-txlled 
gull,  Xema  eabinei ;  and  the  wedge-tailed  gull,  BJwdo- 
stethia  rosea.  In  the  larger  gulls  the  bill  is  strong  and 
hooked;  in  the  smaller  kinds  it  is  slenderer  and  straight- 
er,  and  these  grade  directly  into  the  terns  or  sea-swallows. 
See  cuts  under  burgmnaster  and  Chroicocephalus. 
2.  Some  sea-bird  resembling  a  guU,  as  a  skua 
or  jager,  a  tern  or  sea-swallow,  a  booby  or 
gannet,  etc. — Arctic  gulL  See  orcfic-Wrd.— Black- 
backed  gull,  one  of  several  species  with  black  or  black- 
ish mantle :  a^  the  great  black-lMcked  gull,  the  blackback, 

'  cob,  coffin-carrier,  or  wagel,  Larus  marinus;  the  lesser 
black-iacked  gull,  Larus  fuseus,  a  common  European  spe- 
cies,—Black  or  black-toed  gull,  the  skua.— Black- 
headed  gull,  any  gull  of  the  genus  Chrmeocephalus 
(which  see).  The  European  C.  ridibundus  is  also  called 
browTi-headedgull;  the  American  C.  airidlla  is  commonly 
known  as  loMghingguU. — Brown  gull,  the  brown  gannet 
or  booby  of  the  south  seas,  the  Sulci  /usca  of  naturalists.— 
Gallochan  e\ill,Larus  ridibundus,  the  black-headed  gull : 
so  called  from  a  loch  of  that  name.  [Scotland.]— Car- 
rlon-gull,  the  great  black-backed  guU,  Larus  mariwus. 
[Ireland.] — ClOVen-foOted  guilt,  an  old  book-name  of 
the  common  black  tern,  a  species  of  Hydrochelidon  for- 
merly called  Sterna  fissipes,  from  its  deeply  incised  webs. 
— Colonel  gull,  the  young  of  the  great  black-backed  gull 
in  gray  plumage. — Common  gull,  Larus  ca/nus,  the  com- 
mon mew,  sea-mew,  or  mew -gull :  so  called  in  Great  Brit- 
ain.—  Crape  gulL  one  of  the  smaller  sea-gulls  when  in 
gray  plumage.  [New  Eng.]  —  Glaucous  gull,  the  burgo- 
master, Larus  glaucus.—  Glaucous-wlnged  gull,  Larus 
gla/ucescens,  a  common  gull  of  the  Paciflc  coast  of  North 
America,  like  a  herring-gull,  but  with  the  black  of  the 
primaries  replaced  by  pale  blue. —  Goose-gull,  the  great 
black-backed  gull.  [Ireland.] — Gray  gull,  (a)  Vhe  La- 
rus glaucescens  of  the  western  coast  of  North  America,  (6) 
The  young  of  the  herring-guU,  Larus  argentatus,  and  of 
sundry  related  species,  when  the  plumage  is  mostly  gray. 
[Eastern  North  America.] — Green-billed  gull,  the  com- 
mon gulL — Iceland  gull,  one  of  two  gulls  found  in  Ice- 
land :  (a)  The  burgomaster,  (b)  The  white-winged  gull, 
Larus  leucopterus.  Both  have  been  called  Larus  islandi- 
CMS.— Klttlwake  gulL  See  *i«iwaJre.— Laughing-gull, 
some  species  of  Chrmeocephalus,  as  C.  ridibundus  of  Eu- 
rope or  O.  atriailla  of  America. — Pewlt-gUll,  the  Eu- 
ropean black-headed  gull,  Chro^ocephalus  ridibundus. 
See  pewit.  [Local,  British.  ]  —  Ked-legged  gull,  the  pewit 
[Ireland.]— King-billed  gull,  one  of  the  commonest  gulls 
of  the  United  States,  Larus  delawarensis,  formerly  L.  zo- 
Tiorhynchus,  having  a  yellow  bill  with  a  red  spot  and  a  black 
ring  near  the  end.  It  is  much  like  the  herring-gull,  but 
smaller.— BOBjr  gull,  some  small  gull,  as  of  the  genus 
Chroicocephalus,  whose  plumage  in  the  breeding  season 
has  an  exquisite  blush  over  the  under  parts ;  specifical- 
ly, the  wedge-tailed  gull,  Bhodostethia  rosea,  more  fully 
called  Ross's  rosy  guU.-~  Silvery  gull  [a  book-name  trans- 
lating Larus argentatus^  Same  as  herringgull.— Swal- 
low-tailed gull,  the  La/rus  (Oreagrus)  furcatus,  a  large 
and  extremely  rare  gull  of  the  Galapagos  and  neighbor- 
ing coasts,  with  a  long,  deeply  forked  tall. — "Wagel  gull, 
the  great  black-backed  gull,  and  especially  its  young.— 
■White  gUlL  Same  as  kittiwake  gull.—Whlte-bBa.Aei 
gull,  one  of  several  species  of  dark,  sooty,  or  fuscous  plu- 
mage, having  the  head  white  in  the  adult  The  best-known 
is  Larus  (Blasipus)  heermani,  common  in  California.— 
WUte-Wlnged  gull,  a  gull  whose  pale-pearly  mantle 
fades  into  white  on  the  primaries  without  any  dark  mark- 
ings ;  specifically,  Larus  leucopterus  of  Europe  and  North 
America. — Winter  gull.  Same  as  kittiwake  gull.  (See 
also  herring-gull,  ice-gull,  ivory-gull.) 

gulFt  (gul),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  gul,  guile  ;  a  var. 
of  gole^,  gool^.  Cf .  gullet,  guUy^.]  A  channel 
for  water;  also,  a  stream. 

Theyre  passage  sodeynely  stopped  by  a  greate  gul  (ingens 
vorago)  made  with  the  violence  of  the  streames  y«  ranne 
doune  the  mountalnes,  by  wearing  awaye  of  the  earthe. 
J,  Brende,  tr.  of  Quintus  Curtius,  foL  116. 

gulFt  (gul),  V.  t.    [Cf.  gull»,  n.,  gullyt-,  v.]    To 
sweep  away  by  the  force  of  running  water: 
same  as  gullyt. 
The  bank  has  been  gulled  down  by  the  freshet.      Hall. 
gullet  (gul),  «.*.    [Cf.  gully\  gullyt,  gtdlet.]    To 
swallow. 
If  I  had  got  seven  thousand  pounds  by  o£Qces, 
And  gull'd  down  that  the  bore  would  have  been  bigger. 
Middleton,  Game  at  Chess,  iv.  2. 
These  here  [at  a  monastery]  made  us  a  collection,  where 
I  could  not  but  observe  their  gulling  in  of  wine  with  a 
deer  felicity.  Samdys,  Trayailes,  p.  9«. 

guUaget  (gul'aj),  n.     [<  gulV-  +  -age.]    The  act 
of  gulling,  or  the  state  of  being  gulled. 
Had  you  no  quirk 
To  avoid  gullage,  sir,  by  such  a  creature? 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  v.  5. 

gull-billed  (gul'bild),  a.  Having  a  bill  shaped 
like  that  of  a  gull :  specifically  applied  to  a  sin- 
gle species  of  tern  or  sea-swaUow,  the  marsh- 
tern,  Gelochelidon  angliea,  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America.    See  cut  under  Gelochelidon. 

gull-ca'bclier  (gurkach"6r),  n.  A  cheat ;  a  man 
who  cheats  or  entraps  silly  people. 


gull-catcher 

f  ?*•  Here  comes  my  noble  giiU-catcher.  .  .  . 
Sir  To.  Thou  hast  put  him  in  such  a  dream,  that  when 
the  image  of  it  leaves  him  he  must  run  mad. 

Shak.,  T.  N.,  ii.  6. 

gull-chaser  (gul'oha"s6r),  n.  Same  as  qull- 
teaser. 

gXlller  (gul'er),  n.  One  who  guUs:  a  cheat;  an 
impostor. 

guUeryit  (gul'6r-i),  m.  [,<  gum  + -ery.l  Cheat- 
ing or  a  cheat;  fraud. 

Leo  Decimua  .  .  .  took  an  extraordinary  delight  In  hu- 
mounng  of  silly  fellows,  and  to  put  gulleries  upon  them 
Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  208. 
Away,  these  are  mere  gvlleries,  horrid  things 
Invented  by  some  cheating  mountebanks       ' 
To  abuse  us.  Webster,  Duchess  of  Malfl,  iii.  1. 

Do  you  think,  because  I  have  good-naturedly  purchased 
your  trumpery  goods  at  your  roguish  prices,  that  you  may 
put  any  guUery  you  will  on  me  ?         Scott,  Kenilworth,  L 

gullery2  (gul'fer-i),  n.;  pi.  gulleries  (-iz).  [< 
gulV^  +  -ery.1    A  place  where  gulls  breed. 

Two  other  instances  of  such  inland  gulleries  exist  in 
England.  JS.  Trollope,  Sleaford  (1872),  p.  58. 

gullet  (gul'et),  n.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  gollet; 
<  ME.  golet,  the  throat,  also  the  neck  of  a  gar- 
ment, <  OF.  goulet,  the  throat,  mod.  a  narrow 
entrance  (cf .  P.  goulette,  goulotte,  a  water-chan- 
nel, in  arch.),  dim.  of  gole,  goule,  the  throat,  mod. 
P.  gueule,  the  mouth,  the  jaws :  see  gole^,  gule^. 
Cf.  giMy^.']  1.  The  passage  in  the  neck  of  an 
animal  by  which  food  and  drink  pass  from  the 
mouth  to  the  stomach;  the  throat;  technically, 
in  anat. ,  the  esophagus. —  2.  Something  resem- 
bling the  throat  in  shape,  position,  or  func- 
tions, (a)  A  deep  natrow  passage  through  which  a  stream 
flows ;  a  ravine ;  a  water-channel. 

As  for  example,  in  old  time  at  the  streits  or  gullet  Cau- 

dinsB,  when  the  Roman  legions  were  in  Samnium  put  to 

the  yoke.  Holland,  tr.  of  Ammianus  (1609). 

1  haue  bene  in  diuers  places  of  Aflrica,  as  Algiers,  Cola, 

Bona,  Tripolis,  the  gollet  within  the  gulf  e  of  Tunis. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  I.  411. 
A  deep,  unpassable  gullet  of  water,  without  bridge,  ford, 
or  ferry.  fuller.  Holy  War,  p.  263. 

(6)  A  preparatory  cut  or  channel  in  excavations,  of  suffl- 
cient  width  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  wagons,  (c)  A  pe- 
culiar concave  cut  in  the  teeth  of  some  saw-blades.  See 
gxMet-aaw.  (d)  A  gore,  as  in  a  skirt,  (e)  Part  of  a  hood 
or  cowl. 

Be  the  golett  of  the  hodie 
Johne  pulled  the  munke  downe. 
Bobin  Hood  and  the  Monk  (Child's  Ballads,  V.  9). 
(/)  ^  piece  of  armor  for  the  throat  or  upper  part  of  the 
body. 

[He]  beris  to  syr  Berille,  and  brathely  bym  hittes, 
Throwghe  golet  and  gorgere  he  hurtez  hym  ewyne ! 
The  gome  and  the  grette  horse  at  the  grounde  llggez. 
Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1772. 

(g)  The  lower  end  of  a  horse-collar,  about  which  pass  the 
choke-strap  and  breast-strap,  (h)  The  arch  of  a  bridge. 
[Prov.  Eng.]  (t)  A  parcel  or  lot.  Wright.  [Obsolete  or 
prov.  Eng.] 

And  the  residewe  beinge  xx.  li.  lyeth  in  sundrye  gvllettes 
in  severall  townes  and  shers. 

Ludlow  MunimentSj  temp.  Edw.  VI. 

3.  A  fish,  the  pike.     [North.  Eng.] 
gullet  (gul'et),  V.  t.     [<  gullet,  ».]     To  cut  or 
make  gullets  in :  as,  to  gullet  a  saw. 
guUeting  (gul'et-ing),  n.    In  railroad  engin.,  a 
method  of  carrying  on  the  work  in  a  succession 
of  steps,  upon  which  different  gangs  of  men  are 
employed.    Also  called  notching. 
guUeting-flle  (gul'et-ing-fll),  n.    Seejilel. 
guUeting-press  (gul'et-ing-pres),  n.     A  hand 
screw-press   for  repairing  saw-blades.      See 
saw^. 
guUeting-Stick  (gul'et-ing-stik),  n.    A  stick, 
notched  at  one  end,  used  to  extract  a  hook  from 
a  fish's  mouth.     [U.  S.]     .• 
gullet-larval  (gul'et-lar^val),  a.    Same  as  gvr 

linular. 
gullet-saw  (gul'et -s&),  n.  A  saw  having  a 
hollow  out  away  in  front  of  each  tooth,  in  con- 
tinuation of  the  face  and  on  alternate  sides  of 
the  blade ;  a  brier-tooth  saw.  E.  H.  Knight. 
guUfincht  (gul'flnch),  n.  A  person  easily  de- 
ceived; a  gull.    Nares. 

Another  set  of  delicate  knaves  there  are,  that  dive  into 
deeds  and  writings  of  lands  left  to  young  gulljinches. 

Middleton,  The  Black  Book. 
Fooles  past  and  present  and  to  come,  they  say, 
To  thee  in  generall  must  all  give  way ;  .  .  . 
For  'tis  concluded  "mongst  the  wizards  all, 
To  make  thee  master  of  Ovl-finches  hall. 

John  Taylor,  Works  (1630). 

guUfish  (gul'flsh),  «.     [Appar.  <  guW-  +  fish.'\ 

The  coalflsh.     [Local,  Eng.] 
guU-gallantt  (guKgal'-'ant),  n.    A  duped  gal- 
lant; a  gull. 

In  regard  of  our  Gull-gallants  of  these  times  who  should 

sometimes  bee  at  a  set  in  their  braue  and  brauing  phrases. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  266. 
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guU-gropert,  n.    A  usurer  who  lent  money  to 
gamesters.    Dekker,  Satiro-Mastix. 
gullibility  (gul-i-bil'i-ti),  n.    [<  gullible:  see 
-Ulity.J;    The  state  oif  character  of  being  gulli- 
ble ;  unsuspecting  credulity. 

I  was  the  victim  of  a  hoax,  and  Jones  was  at  that  mo- 
ment chuckling  over  my  stupendous  gulUMlity. 

J.  T,  Trowbridge^  Coupon  Bonds,  p.  278. 

gullible  (gul'i-bl),  a.  [<  gull\  v.,  +  -»6fe.] 
Easily  gulled  or  cheated. 

The  comic  cast  given  to  Shakespeare's  Shylook  by  his 
early  impersonators  was  not  entirely  inappropriate  to  so 
gullible  an  old  Israelite  as  he  proved  himself  to  be. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XX.  378. 

guUisht  (gul'ish),  a.  [<  guin,  n.,  +  -jsftl.] 
Poolish;  stupid. 

Some  things  are  true,  some  false,  which  for  their  own 
ends  they  wiU  not  have  the  gullish  commonalty  take  no- 
tice of.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  605. 

gulUshnesst  (gul'ish-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  gullish;  foolishness;  stupid- 
ity.   Bailey,  1727. 

gullowiugt,  a.  [Ct.  gum,  gullyT^,  gully!i.2  Swal- 
lowing; devouring, 

0  cloaeam  edacem  ac  bibacem.  0  thou  devouring  and 
gullowing  panch  of  a  glutton.    Terence  in  English  (1641). 

gull-teaser  (gul'te"z6r),  n.  A  bird  that  teases 
gulls,  as  a  tern  or  jaeger.  Also  called  gull- 
chaser. 

guUyi  (gul'i),  n.;  pi.  gullies  (-iz).  [A  later 
(dial.) form  oi.gumoigulletvD.a.'\ik&  sense  (def. 
1).]  1.  A  channel  or  hoUow  worn  in  the  earth 
by  a  current  of  water;  a  narrow  ravine;  a 
ditch ;  a  gutter. 

They  were  bailed  up  in  the  limestone  gidly,  and  all  the 
party  were  away  after  them. 

H.  Kingsley,  Geoflfry  Hamlyn,  p.  262. 

The  Jordan  at  this  point  will  not  average  more  than  ten 
yards  in  breadth.  It  flows  at  the  bottom  of  a  gully  about 
flf teen  feet  deep.    B.  Taylor,  Lands  of  the  Saracen,  p.  67. 

2.  An  iron  tram-plate  or  rail. 
guUyi  (gul'i),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  gullied,  ppr. 
gullying.    \<.-gully^,  ».]    To  wear  into  a  gully 
or  channel;  form  gullies  in. 

In  their  gullying  and  undermining  rage,  these  torrents 
tear  out  stones  and  large  roclss  from  the  hillsides. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XXVI.  69. 

guUy^t  (gul'i),  V.  i.  [Appar.  <  gully\  n.,  in 
reference  to  the  flowing  or  gurgling  of  water. 
Cf.  Sc.  guller,  guggle,  also  growl,  as  a  dog.] 
To  run,  as  water,  with  a  noise. 

gully3  (gul'i), ».;  pi.  gullies  (-iz).  [Also  gulley; 
origin  obscure.]  A  kind  of  knife;  a  sheath- 
knife.    See  the  first  extract. 

Guilies  (gouetsX  which  are  little  haulch-backed  demi- 

knives,  the  iron  tool  whereof  is  two  inches  long,  and  the 

wooden  handle  one  inch  thick,  and  three  inches  in  length. 

XTrguhart,  tr.  of  Eabelais,  i.  27. 

"I  rede  ye  well,  tak'  care  o'  skaith, 

See,  there's  a  gvMy  I " 
"Guidman,"  quo'  he,  "put  up  your  whittle." 

'Burns,  Death  and  Dr.  Hornbook. 

gully^gutt  (gul'i -gut),  TO.  A  glutton.  Baret; 
Florio;  Chapman. 

gullyhole  (gul'i-hol),  n.  An  opening  through 
which  gutters  and  drains  empty  into  a  subter- 
ranean sewer.     [Rare  or  provincial.] 

gully-hunter  (gul'i-hun"t6r),  ».  A  person  who 
goes  about  the  streets  searching  for  what  he 
may  find  in  the  gutters.    [Slang.] 

There's  some  what  we  call  gully-hunters  as  goes  about 

with  a  sieve,  and  near  the  gratings  flnds  a  few  ha'-pence. 

Mayhew,  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,  III.  25. 

guUymouth  (gul'i-mouth),  n.  A  kind  of  large 
pitcher  or  ewer:  so  called  from  the  shape  of 
its  mouth  or  spout. 

Crulo  (gu'16),  n.  [L.,  a  glutton,  <  gula,  the 
throat,  gullet,  gluttony.]  A  genus  of  planti- 
grade carnivorous  quadrupeds,  of  the  family 
MustelidcB  and  subfamily  Mustelince,  contain- 
ing the  glutton  or  wolverene,  Gulo  luseus.  This 
animal  is  the  only  species  properly  belonging  to  the  ge- 
nus, though  some  others  have  been  placed  in  it,  as  the 
grisons  (Galietis).  The  dental  formula  is  the  same  as  in 
Mustela.  The  size  is  above  the  average  of  the  family, 
and  the  form  is  very  robust,  with  short  bushy  tail,  shaggy 
fur,  low  ears,  and  furry  soles.  The  genus  was  founded  by 
Storr  in  1780.    See  cut  under  wolverene. 

gulosityt  (gu-los'i-ti)>  "•  [=  OF.  gulosite,  golo- 
sete,  <  LLi.  gulosita(t-)s,  <  L.  gulostts,  gluttonous, 
<  gula,  the  gullet,  gluttony :  see  gule^."]  Greedi- 
ness ;  voracity ;  excessive  appetite  for  food. 

They  are  very  temperate,  seldom  offending  in  ebriety, 
nor  erring  in  gvloslty,  or  superfluity  of  meats. 

Sir  T.  Brovme,  Vulg.  Err.,  iv.  9. 

gulp  (gulp)!*"-  *•  [^  ^-  gii^pen,  OD.  gulpen, 
golpen,  swallow  eagerly  (cf.  Dan.  gulpe,  gylpe, 
gulp  up,  disgorge).  Ctgulch^.  The  B.  gulp,  n., 
a  gulp,  draught,  is  the  same  in  form  as  gulp,  a 
great  billow,  a  wave,  OD.  golpe,  a  gulf,  appar. 


gum 

an  altered  form  of  golf,  a  billow,  wave,  gulf 
(see  gulf),  but  gulp,  n.,  a  gulp,  is  rather  from 
the  verb,  which  is  prob.  not  connected  with  the 
word  for '  gulf.']    To  swallow  eagerly  or  in  large 
draughts;  hence,  figuratively  (with  down),  to 
repress  (emotion)  as  if  by  swallowing  it. 
The  best  of  these  [worldljj  goods] 
Torment  the  soul  with  pleasing  it;  and  please, 
Like  waters  gvlp'd  in  fevers,  with  deceitful  ease. 

Quarles,  Emblems,  iv.  13. 
He  does  not  swallow,  but  he  gulps  it  down. 

Cowper,  Conversation,  1.  340. 
Qvlp  down  rage,  passion  must  be  postponed. 
Calm  be  the  word ! 

Srouming,  King  and  Book,  1. 186. 

gulp  (gulp),  n.  [<  gulp,  V.']  An  act  of  swallow- 
ing; a  swallow;  also,  as  much  as  is  swallowed 
at  once. 

The  Usurer  .  .  .  hath  suckt  in  ten  thousand  pounds 
wortli  of  my  land  more  than  he  paid  for,  at  a  gulp. 

Beau,  and  Fl.,  Scornful  Lady,  i. 
And  oft  as  he  can  catch  a  gulp  of  air. 
And  peep  above  the  seas,  he  names  the  fair. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Ovid's  Metamorph.,  x. 
They  gave  many  a  gulp  before  they  could  swallow  it. 

Walpole,  Letters,  II.  334. 
This  unsettled  my  poor  girl,  who  was  about  to  swallow 
her  whole  glass  of  wine  and  water  at  a  gulp. 

T.  Hook,  Gilbert  Gurney. 

gulphf  (gulf),  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  gulf. 

gulravage  (gul-rav'aj),  n,  and  v.  [So.]  Same 
as  gilravage. 

guly  (gu'li),  a.  [<  gule-s  +  -yl.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  gules ;  of  the  tincture  gules. 

To  unfurl  the  streaming  red  cross,  or  to  rear  the  horrid 
standard  of  those  fatal  guly  dragons  for  so  unworthy  a  pur- 
pose. Milton,  Heformation  in  Eng.,  ii. 

gum'^  (^m),  n.  [<  ME.  gumme,  gomme,  com- 
monly in  pi.  gummes,  gommes;  another  form, 
with  shortened  vowel,  of  what  still  exists  as  dial. 
goom  (cf.  mod.  E.  &Joo(i,  flood,  etc.,  in  which 
the  same  orig.  vowel  is  similarly  shortened, 
and  rudder,  studX,  in  which  it  is  shortened  and 
changed  in  spelling),  <  ME.  goome,  gome  (with 
long  vowel),  commonly  in  pi.  goomes,  gomes,  the 
gums,  <  AB.goma,  the  palate,  pi.  the  fauces,  the 
jaws,  =  ML&.  LG-.  gume  =  MD.  gumme  =  OHG. 
guomo,  MH(j.  guome,  gume  (with  another  form, 
OHG.  goumo,  'MS.Gr.goume,  Gr.  gaumen),  the  pal- 
ate, =  Icel.  gomr  =  Sw.  Norw.  gom,  the  palate, 
=  Dan.  gumme,  dial,  gom,  gum  (cf .  gane,  pal- 
ate) ;  Lith.  gomyris,  the  palate.  Prob.  from  the 
same  ult.  root  as  AS.  gdnian,  E.  yawn,  and  (Gr.) 
chasm,  chaos,  etc.,  q.  v.,  the  orig.  sense,  then, 
being  'the  open  jaw.']  1.  The  soft  tissues, 
consisting  of  a  vascular  mucous  membrane, 
subjacent  dense  connective  tissue,  and  perios- 
teum, which  cover  the  alveolar  parts  of  the  up- 
per and  lower  jaws  and  envelop  the  necks  of 
the  teeth.  Hence — 2.  The  edge  of  the  jaw; 
the  part  of  one  of  the  jaws  in  which  the  teeth 
are  set,  or  over  which  the  tissues  close  after  the 
loss  of  teeth:  generally  used  in  the  plural:  as, 
the  toothless  gums  of  old  age. 

Are  your  gums  grown  so  tender  they  cannot  bite? 

Beau,  and  FL,  Scornful  Lady,  iii  1. 

Sf.  pi.  The  grinders ;  molars. 

Er  yeres  six  oute  gothe  the  gomes  stronge. 
The  caused  first  at  yeres  VI  are  even. 
At  VII  yere  are  all  iUiche  [alike]  longe. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  136. 

4t.  Insolent  talk ;  "jaw";  insolence.     [Prov. 
Eng.] 

Pshaw !  pshaw !  brother,  there's  no  occasion  to  bowss 
out  so  much  unnecessary  gum. 

Smollett,  Peregrine  Pickle,  xiv. 
5.  Same  as  gummer. 

gum^  (gum),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  gummed,  ppr. 
gumming.  [<,gum\n.'\  To  use  a  gummer  upon; 
gullet  (a  saw);  widen  the  spaces  between  the 
teeth'of  (a  worn  saw)  by  punching  or  grinding. 

gum^  (gum),  n.  [Early mod.  E.  s\sogumb,  gumme, 
goome;  <  ME.  gumme,  gomme,  <  OP.  gomme,  P. 
gomme  =  Pr.  Sp.  goma  =  Pg.  It.  gomma  =  D. 
gom  =  G.  Dan.  Sw.  gummi,  <  L.  gummi,  also 
gummis,  cummi,  cummis,  commi  (ML.  also  gum- 
ma), <  Gr.  (£i5|U|Ui,  gum,  a  word  of  unknown  for- 
eign origin.]  1.  A  product  of  secretion  ob- 
tained by  desiccation  from  the  sap  of  many 
plants.  Gum,  properly  so  called,  includes  such  mucila- 
ginous substances  as  are  soluble  either  in  cold  water,  as 
gum  arable,  or  in  hot  water,  as  cherry-gum,  or  soften  into  a 
thin  viscid  mass  without  true  solution,  as  gum  tragacanth. 
In  popular  use,  however,  many  veiy  different  products 
are  also  called  gums,  as  gum  elemi  and  gum  copal,  which 
are  true  resins,  gum  amraoniacum,  which  is  a  gum-resin, 
and  gum  elastic  (caoutchouc),  which  differs  from  all  the 
others.  The  word  includes  various  aromatic  products 
used  in  perfumes,  incense,  etc.  See  the  phrases  below. 
Spicers  speeken  with  him  to  a-spien  heore  ware. 
For  he  kennede  him  in  heore  craft  and  kneu3  mony 
gummies.  Piers  Plmmnan  (A),  ii.  202. 
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Each  weeping  Tree  had  Oums  dlstill'd. 

Congreve^  Tears  of  AmaiylliB. 

2.  A  form  of  dextrine  produced  by,  roasting 
starch :  specifically  called  artificial  or  British 
gum. — 3.  One  of  various  species  of  trees,  espe- 
cially of  tlie  genera  Eucalyptus,  of  Australia,  and 
Xyssa,  of  the  United  States,  of  the  Australian  trees, 
the  apple-scented  gum  is  E.  Stuartiana  ;  the  blue-gum,  E. 
Olotmltts,  etc.  (see  blue-gum) ;  the  cider-gum,  E.  Gunnii; 
the  crimson-flowered,  E.  ficifolia;  the  flooded,  E.  deei- 
piens,  etc.;  the  fluted  or  gimlet,  E.  salubris;  the  giant, 
E.  amygdaluta;  the  green-barked,  E.  stellulata;  the 
gray,  K  crebra,  etc. ;  the  iron,  E.  Reveretiarui;  the  lem- 
on-scented, E.  inaculata;  the  manna,  E.  viminalis;  the 
messmate,  E.Jlssilis;  the  red,  E.  caZfyphylla,  E.  rostrala, 
etc.;  the  salmon-barked,  E.  aalmonopoUa ;  the  scarlet- 
flowered,  E.  miniata  and  E.  phtxnicia;  the  spotted  or 
marbled,  E.  maculata,  E.  goniocalyx,  etc.;  the  swamp, 
E.  amygdalina,  E.  paniculatdy  etc. ;  the  white,  E.  amyg- 
dalina;  and  the  York  gum,  E./oscunda,  In  the  United 
States  the  black-gum  or  sour-gum  is  Nyssa  sylvatica  (see 
black-guni);  the  cotton-  or  tupelo-gum,  N,  uniJUtra;  the 
sweet-  or  red-gum,  Liquidambar  Styracijlua.  In  the  West 
Indies  the  doctor-gum  is  lihus  Metopium;  the  gum-tree 
of  Jamaica,  Sapium  lawifolium,  and  of  Dominica,  Da- 
eryoden  hexandra.  See  cut  under  Eucalyptus. 
4.  Ba,rae  s,s,  gumming,!. — 5.  A  bubble;  a  pim- 
ple.   Compare  red-gum,  white-gum. 

Bubbles  on  watery  or  fluid  bodies  are  but  thin  gumbs  of 
air.  Sir  T.  Browne^  Bubbles. 

6.  pi.  India-rubber  overshoes :  more  common- 
ly called  rubbers.     [Local,  U.  S.] 

A  Philadelphia  gentleman  and  his  wife  going  to  make  a 
visit  at  a  house  in  New  York  where  they  were  very  much 
at  home,  he  entered  the  parlor  alone ;  and,  to  the  question 
"Why,  where  is  Emily?"  answered,  "  O,  Emily  is  outside 
cleaning  her  gums  upon  the  mat." 

R.  O.  White,  Words  and  theu?  Uses,  Pret,  p.  6. 

7.  A  section  of  a  hollow  log  or  tree  (usually 
a  gum-tree)  used  to  form  a  small  well-curb, 
or  to  make  a  beehive.  [Local,  U.  S.]— Aoa- 
rold  gum,  or  gum  acaroldes,  a  fragrant  resin,  red  or  yel- 
low in  color,  obtained  from  species  of  Xanthorrluxa,  the 
hlackboy  or  grass  gum-trees  of  Australia.  Also  called 
blackboy  or  Botany  Bay  gum,  and  grass-tree  or  yellow  gum. 
— Alsace  gum.  Same  as  dextrine. — Barbary  gum,  a 
kind  of  gum  arabic.  Also  called  gum  Mogadore  and  Cara- 
mania  gum, — Bassora  gum,  a  Persian  product  of  uncer- 
tain origin,  used  principally  for  the  adulteration  of  traga- 
canth. — Bengal  gum.  See  6aWaA.— Blaokboy  gum. 
See  blackboy.^  Botany  Bay  gum.  Same  as  acaroid  gum. 
— British  gum,  roasted  starch ;  a  stiffening  substance 
made  from  potatoes,  wheat,  or  sage,  used  by  calico-print^ 
ers.  &ee  dextrine. — Butea  gum.  See  Butea  smd  kino. — 
Caramanla  gum.  Same  as  Barbary  {rwrn.— Caraxma 
gum.  SeecarauTM. — Cashew  gum,  an  exudation  from 
file  Anaeardium  oceidentale,  which  is  partly  soluble  in 
water.—  Chagual  gum,  a  gum  collected  in  Chili  from  the 
JPiiya  lanuginosa,  a  bromeliaceous  plant. — Cherry-gum. 
Same  as  cerasin. — Chewing-gum,  a  masticatory  consisting 
either  of  a  natural  resin  or  gum-resin,  as  that  of  the  spruce, 
or  of  an  artificial  preparation  of  paraffin  and  other  ingre- 
dients: much  used  in  parts  of  the  United  States. — Elas- 
tic gum,  india-rubber. — Gedda  gum,  a  kind  of  gum  ara- 
bic obtained  from  the  Somali  coast  of  eastern  Africa.  Also 
called  Jidda  gum. —  Grass-tree  gum.  Same  as  aearoid 
gum. — Gum  acacia.  Same  as  gum  arabic. — Gum  am- 
moniac. Seeam.moniac. — Gum  anime.  See  anime  and 
copal.—  Gum  arabic,  a  gum  obtained  from  various  spe- 
cies of  Acacia.  The  best  gum  arabic  of  commerce,  which 
is  also  known  as  Kordofan,  Turkey,  white  Sennaar,  go- 
lam,  or  Senegal  gum,  is  the  product  of  A.  Senegal,  a  tree 
of  Senegal  and  the  Sudan.  A.  Arabica,  found  in  India, 
Arabia,  and  through  a  large  part  of  Airica,  yields  the 
Morocco,  Mogadore,  Barbary,  East  Indian,  or  bablah  gum. 
The  Cape  gum  of  South  Africa  is  obtained  from  A.  horrida. 
Suakim  or  tafca  gum  is  the  product  of  A.  stenoca/rpa  and 
A.  Seyal.  Wattle  gum  is  obtained  from  a  number  of  Aus- 
tralian species.  Gum  arabic  is  readily  soluble  in  water, 
and  is  used  in  many  ways,  as  for  giving  luster  to  crape 
and  silk,  for  thickening  colors  and  mordants  in  calico- 
printing,  in  the  manufacture  of  ink  and  blacking,  as  a 
mucilage,  and  in  medicine.  Also  called  guTn  acacia. — 
Gum  benzoin  or  benjamin.  See  benzoin.— Gwm  copaL 
SeecopcU. —  Gum  dragon.  Same  as  tragacanth. —  Gum 
elastic.    Same  as  india^ubber  and  caoutchouc. 

Professor  Espy  was  here,  with  a  tremendous  storm  in  a 
gu/mr-elastic  bag.  Hawthorne,  Hall  of  ^Fantasy, 

Gum  elemi.  Seeelemi. — Gum  euphorbium.  See  eu- 
phorbium,  1. — Gum  galbanum.  See  gdlbanum. — Gum 
gualacum.  See  guaiacum.—Gwai  guttSB  [F.  gomme 
gutte].  Same  as  gamboge. — Gum  J  uulper.  Same  as  san^ 
darae. — Gum  Idno.  Sec  kino. —  Gum  lac.  See  lae. — 
Gum  ladanimi  or  labdammi,  and  gum  ledon.  See  la- 
danum. — Gum  maguey,  a  translucent  gum,  partly  solu- 
ble in  water,  obtained  in  Mexico  from  ttie  Agave  Ameri- 
cana.—Bum.  Mogadore.  Same  as  Barbary  gum. —  Gum 
ollbanum.  See  olibanwm.—Gxtm  opopanax.  See 
opopanax.—Gmn  Eagapenum.  See  sagapenum. — Gum 
sandarac.  Seesffl?Kiar(ic.— Gum  Senegal,  a  kind  of  gum 
arabic.  See  above,  under firwrnarafcic. —  Gumstorax.  See 
gtoroa;.— Gum  succory,  a  gummy  exudation  from  Cftom- 
drUlajuncea,  a  cichoriaceous  composite  of  central  Europe, 
employed  as  a  narcotic. —  Gum  thus.  Same  as/ranldn- 
cejwe,  1.— Gumtragacanth.  Seetragacantk. — Hyawa 
^um,  from  Protium  Guianense,  a  burseraceous  tree  of  Brit- 
ish Guiana. — Ivy-gum,a  gum-resin  obtained  in  thcLevant 
and  southern  Europe  from  Hedera  Helix,  and  employed 
topically  in  medicine  as  an  acrid  astringent. — Jidda 
gum.  Same  as  Gedda  gum.. — Kuteera  gum,  a  pro- 
duct of  Cochlospermum,  Gossj/pium,  a  bixaceous  shrub  of 
India,  used  as  a  substitute  for  tragacanth. — MescLulte- 
gum,  gum  from  the  Prosopis  julijlora,  a  small  legumi- 
nous tree  "widely  distributed  through  the  warmer  parts  of 
America.  It  resembles  gum  arable— Moist  gum.  Same 
as  (fea:trin«.— Plastic  gum,  gutta-percha.— Sassa  gum, 
a  product  of  Albizzia  fastigiata,  resembling  tragacanth. 
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—  Semla  gum,  gum  obtained  from  the  Bauhinia  retusa, 
a  leguminous  tree  of  the  Himalayas.  It  is  similar  to  gum 
arabic. — Sonora  gum,  the  resin  which  covers  the  creo- 
sote-plant^ Larrea  Mexicana,  used  as  a  remedy  for  rheu- 
matism, etc. — Sweet  gum,  a  balsamic  exudation  from 
the  Liquidambar  styracijlua.  (See  also  balata-gum,  chicle- 
gum,  doctor-gum.,  hog-gum,  spruce-gum,  etc.) 
gum^  (gum),  v.;  pret.  and  pp.  gummed,  ppr. 
gumming.  [<  gun^,  m.]  I,  trans.  1.  To  smear 
with  gum ;  unite,  stiffen,  or  clog  by  gum  or  a 
gum-like  substance. 

I  have  removed  Falstaff's  horse,  and  he  frets  like  a  pwm- 
med  velvet.  Shak.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  ii.  2. 

[Velvet  and  taffeta  were  sometimes  stiffened  with  gum  to 
make  them  look  shiny  or  sit  better ;  hut  the  consequence 
was  that  the  stuff,  being  thus  hardened,  quickly  rubbed 
and  fretted  itself  out.    Halliwell.^ 

The  gummed  water  bore  on  it  the  impress  of  a  gilt 
coronet.  Trollope,  Barchester  Towers. 

2.  To  play  a  trick  upon;  humbug;  hoodwink: 
said  to  be  from  the  fact  that  opossums  and  ra- 
coons often  elude  hunters  and  dogs  by  hiding 
in  the  thick  foliage  of  gum-trees.  [Slang,  U.  S.] 

You  can't  gum  me,  I  tell  you  now. 
An'  so  you  needn't  try. 

Lowell,  Biglow  Papers,  1st  ser. 
II.  intrans.  1.  To  exude  or  form  gum.    See 
gumming,  1. — 2.    To  become  clogged  or  stif- 
fened by  some  gummy  substance,  as  inspis- 
sated oil :  as,  a  machine  will  gum  up  from  dis- 
use. 
gum-animal  (gum'an"i-mal),  n.     A  book-name 
of  Galago  senegalensis,  a  kind  of  lemur,  trans- 
lating a  Moorish  name  referring  to  the  fact  that 
the  animal  feeds  upon  gum  Senegal.     See  Ga- 
lago. 
gumbt,  »•    -An  obsolete  spelling  of  gum^. 
gumboi  (gum'bo),  «.     [Also  gombo;  appar.  of 
Ind.  or  negro  origin.]     1.  The  pod  of  Hibiscus 
es(sulentu.s,  also  called  oikra. —  2.  A  soup,  usual- 
ly of  chicken,  thickened  with  okra. 

The  millions  of  Yankees — from  codfish  to  alligators . . . 
cooks  of  chowder  or  cooks  of  gumbo. 

T.  Winthrop,  Canoe  and  Saddle,  iii. 

3.  A  dish  made  of  young  capsules  of  okra,  sea- 
soned with  salt  and  pepper,  and  stewed,  and 
served  with  melted  butter. 

gumbo^  (gum'bo),  n.  [Appar.  of  some  native 
origin  (?).]  A  patois  spoken  by  West  Indian 
and  Louisianian  Creoles  and  negroes. 

English,  German,  French,  and  Spanish,  all  were  repre- 
sented, to  say  nothing  of  Doric  brogue  and  local  gumbo, 
and  its  voluble  exercise  was  set  off  by  a  vehemence  of  ut- 
terance and  gesture  curiously  at  variance  with  the  reti- 
cence of  our  Virginians.  The  Century,  XXXI.  618. 
"Laroussel,  you're  the  only  Creole  in  this  crowd,"  said 
the  captain ;  "talk  to  her !    Talk  gumbo  to  her  I " 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVI.  749. 

gum-boil  (gum'boil),  n.  A  small  abscess  on  the 
gum. 

gumbo-limbo  (gum'b6-lim''''b6),  TO.  Same  as  Ja- 
maica or  West  Indian  birch  (which  see,  under 
birch). 

gumby  (gum'bi),  n. ;  pi.  gumUes  (-biz).  [W. 
Ind.,  perhaps  orig.  African.]  A  kind  of  drum 
used  by  the  negroes  of  the  West  Indies,  made 
of  a  piece  of  a  hollow  tree,  about  6  feet  long, 
over  which  a  skin  is  stretched.  It  is  carried 
by  one  man  while  another  beats  it  with  his  open 
hands. 

A  squad  of  drunken  black  vagabonds,  singing  and  play- 
ing on  gumbies,  or  African  drums.  M.  Scott. 

gum-cistus  (gum'sis^tus),  n.  A  plant,  Cistus 
ladanifertds,  yielding  ladanum.  See  Cistus,  2, 
and  ladanum. 

gum-drop  (gnm'drop),  to.  1.  In  phar.,  a  con- 
fection composed  of  gum  arable  and  cane-sugar, 
esteemed  as  a  demulcent.  U.  S.  Dispensatory. 
— 2.  In  confectionery,  a  similar  preparation,  of- 
ten made  with  glucose  and  gelatin,  and  vari- 
ously flavored. 

gum-dynamite  (gura'dFua-mit),  ».  Same  as 
explosive  gelatin.    See  gelatin. 

gum-game  (gum'gam),  n.  [See  gum^,  v.  t,  2.] 
A  hoodwinking  trick;  a  guileful  artifice;  an 
imposition :  as,  to  play  the  gum^game.  [Slang, 
U.  8.] 

gumma  (gum'a),  n. ;  pi.  g'Mmmato  (-a-ta).  [ML., 
a  var.  of  L.  gummi,  gum :  see  gum^.'j  £i pathol., 
a  Mud  of  timior  produced  by  syphilis,  so  called 
from  the  resemblance  of  its  contents  to  gum. 

gummatous  (gum'a -tus),  a.  [<  gumma{t-)  + 
-ous.']  la  pathol.,  oithe  nature  of  a  gumma  or 
soft  tumor. 

The  gummatmis  degeneration  of  the  products  of  syphi- 
litic infection  is  not  always  easily  distinguished  from  the 
caseous.  Eneyc.  Brit.,  XVIII.  390. 

These  symptoms  and  signs  are  due  to  gummatous  infil- 
tration of  the  lung.  Medical  News,  LII.  B97. 

gummer  (gum'er),  n.  [<  gum^,  v.,  +  -eri.]  A 
tool  or  machine  for  gulleting  saws,  or  for  en- 


giunpiion 

larging  the  spaces  between  the  teeth  of  worn 


gummiferous  (gu-mif'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  gummi, 
gum,  -t-  ferre  =  E.  6eari.]    Producing  gum. 

gummiuess  (gum'i-nes),  n.  1.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  gummy ;  viscousuess. —  2.  An 
accumulation  of  gum. 

One  of  about  twenty  years  of  age  came  to  me  with  a 
gumminess  on  the  tendons  reaching  to  his  fingers,  inso- 
much as  he  could  not  bend  one  of  them. 

Wiseman,  Surgery,  viil 

gumming  (gum'ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  gum'', 
V.I  1.  A  disease  in  trees  bearing  stone-fruits, 
as  cherries,  plums,  apricots,  peaches,  and  al- 
monds. It  is  characterized  by  the  production  of  brown 
or  amber-colored  gum  that  exudes  from  wounds  on  the 
trunk,  limbs,  or  even  fruit.  The  cause  has  not  been  sat- 
isfactorily determined.  Also  gum. 
2.  The  treatment  of  the  prepared  and  etched 
lithographic  stone  with  gum-water,  to  cause 
the  imtouehed  portions  to  resist  the  ink.    See 


Gumminia  (gu-min'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  L.  _ 
gum.]  A  genus  of  fleshy  sponges,  giving  name 
to  the  order  Gumminiince.  Also  Gummina.  Os- 
car Schmidt,  1862. 

Gumminiinse  (gu-min-i-i'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gumminia  +  -inm.']  An  order  or  other  super- 
family  group  of  fleshy  sponges  or  Carneospon- 
gicB,  including  tough  leathery  forms,  the  exter- 
nal layer  of  which  forms  a.  partly  fibrous  cor- 
tex, the  fibers  permeating  the  central  mass 
surrounding  the  canals,  and  also  penetrating 
the  mesoderm.  Also  Oumminvam.  Stand.  Nat. 
Hist.,  I.  63. 

gummite  (gum'it),  n.  [<  L.  gummi,  gum,  -I- 
-«ie2.]  An  orange-yellow  mineral  consisting 
chiefly  of  hydrous  oxid  of  uranium,  produced 
by  the  alteration  of  uraninite. 

gummosis  (gu-mo'sis),  to.  [NL.,  <  L.  gummi, 
gum,  -f-  -osis.']  In  bot.,  the  formation  of  gum 
in  the  older  organs  of  plants  by  the  transforma- 
tion of  large  groups  of  tissue,  as  in  the  produc- 
tion of  cherry-gum  and  gum  tragacanth. 

gummosity  (gu-mos'j-ti),  n.  [=  OF.  gommosite, 
<  L.  pajraraostts,  gunun'ous :  see  gummous.']  Gum- 
miness; the  nature  of  gum;  a  viscous  or  ad- 
hesive quality.     [Rare.] 

gummous  (gum'us),  a.  [=  P.  gommeva  =  Pr. 
gomos  =  Sp.  gomoso  =  Pg.  It.  gommoso,  <  L. 
gummosus  (also  cumminostts),  gummy,  <  gummi, 
cummi,  goja:  seegum^.'\  Of  the  nature  or  qual- 
ity of  gum ;  viscous ;  adhesive. 

Of  this  we  have  an  instance  in  the  magisteries  ...  of 
jalap,  bensoin,  and  of  divert  other  resinous  or  guTnmous 
bodies  dissolved  in  spirit  of  wine.    Boyle,  Works,  IV.  337. 

The  thoughts  rise  heavily  and  pass  gummous  thro'  my 
pen.  Sterne,  Tristram  Shandy,  ix.  13. 

gummy  (gum'i),  a.  [<  gum^  +  -j^l.]  1 .  Consist- 
ing of  gum;  of  the  nature  of  gum;  viscous; 
adhesive. 

Heer,  for  hard  Cement,  heap  they  night  and  day 
The  gummy  slime  of  chalkie  waters  gray. 

Sylvester,  tr.  of  Du  Bartas's  Weeks,  ii.,  Babylon. 

From  the  utmost  end  of  the  head  branches  there  issueth 

out  a  gummy  juice,  which  hangeth  downward  like  a  cord. 

Raleigh. 

3.  Impregnated  with  gum;   giving  out  gum; 
covered  with  or  clogged  by  gum  or  viscous 
matter. 
The  gummy  bark  of  iir  or  pine.     Milton,  P.  L.,  x.  1076. 
The  yawning  youth,  scarce  half  awake,  essays 
His  lazy  limbs  and  dozy  head  to  raise ; 
Then  rubs  his  gummy  eyes,  and  scrubs  his  pate. 

Dryden. 

3.  In  pathol.,  pertaining  to  or  having  the  na- 
ture of  a  gumma;  gummatous. — 4.  Having  an 
accumulation  of  gum,  or  matter  resembling 
gum;  stuffy;  puffy;  swollen.     [Slang.] 
A  little  gummy  in  the  leg,  I  suppose. 

Colman  the  Younger,  Poor  Gentleman. 

gump  (gump),  n.  [Perhaps  <  loel.  gumpr  =  Sw. 
Dan.  gump,  the  rump.]  A  foolish  person;  a 
dolt.     [CoUoq.] 

C.  ...  is  still  a  gump,  and  is  constantly  regretting 
that  she  ever  left  the  "dear  old  Hengland"  in  which  she 
was  so  notoriously  prosperous  and  happy. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVI.  148. 

gum-plant  (gum'plant),  n.  A  plant  of  the  ge- 
nus Grindelia :  so  called  from  the  viscid  secre- 
tion which  covers  them.     [California.] 

gum-pot  (giim'pot),  TO.  A  metal  pot  in  which 
the  materials  for  varnish  are  melted  and  mixed. 

gumption  (gump'shon),  n.  [Also  gumshion,  dial. 
gawmtion;  orig.  dial.,  irreg.  <  gaum^,  gawm,  un- 
derstand (see  gaum'^),  +  -tioti.]  Acuteness  of 
the  practical  understanding;  clear,  practical 
common  sense;  quick  perception  of  the  right 
thing  to  do  under  unusual  circumstances. 
[ColJoq.] 


gumption 

One  does  not  have  giimption  tUl  one  has  been  properly 
cheated.  Bulwer,  Eugene  Aram,  L  9. 

What  the  French  applaud— and  not  amiss — 
As  "  savoir-Jaire  "  (I  do  not  know  the  Dutch) ; 

The  literal  Germans  call  it  "Mutterwlss," 
The  Yankees  gumption,  and  the  Grecians  "nous  "— 
A  useful  thing  to  have  about  the  house. 

J.  O.  Saxe,  The  Wife's  Kevenge. 
Mr.  Miller's  is  what  that  teacher  and  Eoyal  Academi- 
cian, who  was  a  man  of  zeal,  often  called  "a  book  full  of 
gumption."  Atlwnoeum,  Jan.  14, 1888,  p.  65. 

gmnptionless  (gump'shon-les),  a.  [Also  gwnt- 
shonless;  <  gumption  +  -less.']  Without  gump- 
tion onmderstanding ;  foolish.     [CoUoq.] 

gumptious  (gump'shus),  a.  [Also  gnmshus; 
of.  giimption.l  1.  Having  gumption;  having 
quick  perception  and  good  judgment. — 2.  Su- 
percilious; conceitedly  proud.  [CoUoq.  and 
prov.  Eng.] 

"She  holds  her  head  higher,  I  think,"  said  the  landlord, 
smiling.  "She  was  always  —  not  exactly  proud  like,  but 
what  I  calls  gumptious."  BvZwer,  My  Novel,  iv.  12. 

gum-rash  (gum-rash),  n.  Same  as  red-gum. 
gum-resin  (gum'rez"in),  n.  A  vegetable  secre- 
tion formed  of  resin  mixed  with  more  or  less 
gum  or  mucilage.  The  gum-resins  do  not  flow  natu- 
rally from  plants,  but  are  mostly  extracted  by  incision,  in 
the  form  of  white,  yellow,  or  red  emulsive  fluids,  which 
dry  and  consolidate.  The  more  important  are  olibanum, 
galbanum,  scammony,  gamboge,  euphorhium,  asafetida, 
aloes,  myrrh,  and  ammoniac. 
gum-stick  (gum'stik),  n.  A  small  piece  of  some 
hard  substance,  as  of  ivory  or  coral,  given  to 
children  to  bite  on  for  the  purpose  of  relieving 
the  pains  of  teething. 

gumtiont  (gum'shgn),  n.    [A  trade-name,  irreg. 
<  gum^  +  -Uon,  perhaps  suggested  by  the  form 
of  gumption.']    Magilp,  as  made  by  drying  gum 
mastic  into  a  strong  drying  oil  in  which  sugar 
of  lead  was  substituted  for  the  litharge  pre- 
viously used.     The  name  is  not  now  m  use. 
See  magilp. 
gumtop-tree  (gum'top-tre),  n.    An  Australian 
tree,  EuealyptiLS  Sieberiana. 
gum-tree  (gum'tre),  n.    See  gum^,  3. 
gum-water  (gum'w4"ter),  n.      A  distillation 
from  gum. 

gum-wood  (gum' wild),  n.  1.  The  wood  of  a 
gum-tree. —  2.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Commiden- 
dron,  an  arborescent  composite  peculiar  to  the 
island  of  St.  Helena.  [Properly  gumwood.'] 
giitii  (gun),  n.  [<  MB.  gunne,  gonne,  ravelygoone, 
goune,  gune;  origin  imknown.  The  word  oc- 
curs first  in  the  14th  century,  applied  both  to 
guns  in  the  mod.  sense,  and  also  (appar.  ear- 
lier) to  engines  of  the  mangonel  or  catapult 
kind,  for  throwing  stones,  etc. ;  the  ML.  glosses, 
mangonale,  petraria,  fandibidum,  murusculum, 
gunna,  etc.,  are  consequently  ambiguous.  On 
the  supposition  that  the  sense  of  'mangonel' 
or  'catapult'  is  the  earlier,  some  have  as- 
sumed that  ME.  gonne  is  an 
abbr.  of  OF.  *mangonne  for 
mangonnel,  mangonel,  etc., 
a  mangonel  (for  throwing 
stones,  etc.):  see  mango- 
nel, mangle^.  Others  have 
sought  the  origin  in  Celtic ; 
but  the  Ir.  Gael,  gunna,  W. 
gwn,  a  gun,  are  rather  from 
ME.]  If.  A  military  en- 
gine of  the  mangonel  or 
catapult  kind,  used  for 
throwing  stones. 
They  dradde  noon  assaut 
Of  gynne,  gunne,  nor  skaffaut. 

liam.pfthe  Rose,  1.  4176. 
The  word  gun  was  in  use  in 
England  for  an  engine,  to  cast  a 
thing  from  a  man,  long  before 
there  was  any  gunpowder  found 
out. 

Sddm,  Table-Talk,  Language. 

2.  A  metallic  tube  or  tu- 
bular barrel,  with  its  stock 
or  carriage  and  attach- 
ments, from  which  missiles 
are  thrown,  as  by  the  ex- 
plosive force  of  gunpowder 
or  other  explosive  placed 
behind  them  at  the  closed 
end  of  the  tube,  and  ignited 

£,  Dun;    /*,  OUti-  or  iiccj-      ^-iivi  "*.   «  7  CD 

Slate:  c,  front  sight  or  throughasmaliholeor  vcut, 
:ad;  H.  g:!'a_rd-  or jng.  .^  general,  any  firearm  ex- 
cept the  pistol  and  the  mor- 
tar. Guns  are  distinguished  as 
cannons,  muskets,  rifles,  carbines, 
fowling-pieces,  etc.  In  military 
usage,  however,  only  cannon  in 
their  various  forms  and  sizes  are 
called  guns  (collectively  ordnance,  and  familiarly  often 
great  guns),  the  others  being  caUed  small  arms.     In  hu- 
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morons  use  pistols  also  are  often  called  guns.     See  ca/n- 
nan,  1. 

Throughout  every  regioun 
Wente  this  foule  trumpes  soun. 
As  swift  as  a  pellet  out  of  gonn£ 
When  pelet  is  in  the  poudre  ronne. 

Ckaucer,  House  of  Fame,  1. 1643. 

At  our  going  off,  the  Fort  against  which  our  pinnace  an- 

kered  saluted  my  Lord  Marshall  with  ligreate  guns,  which 

we  answered  with  3.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Oct.  10, 1641. 

So  he  come  a-riding  in  with  bis  gun  [a  revolver]  and'be- 

gan  shooting.  The  Centura,  XXXVI.  834. 

3.  Specifically,  a  comparatively  long  cannon 
used  for  obtaining  high  velocities  with  low  tra- 
jectories, as  distinguished  from  a  howitzer  or  a 
mortar. — 4.  In  hunting,  one  who  carries  a  gun  ; 
a  member  of  a  shooting-party.  [Colloq.]  — 
5.  A  tall  cylindrical  jug  in  use  in  the  north  of 
England. —  6.  In  plate-glass  maniif.,  a  device 
for  fixing  the  breadth  of  the  plate.  It  consists  of 
two  plates  of  cast  metal,  placed  in  front  of  the  roller  and 
bolted  together  by  cross-bars  at  a  distance  apart  which  can 
be  easily  altered  and  adjusted  according  to  the  breadth  of 
plate  the  apparatus  is  intended  to  control.  Enegc.  Brit, 
X  662. — Accelerating  gun.  See  accelerate. — Arm- 
Strong  gun,  an  English  gun  of  wrought-iron,  invented 
-  by  Sir  W.  G.  Armstrong  about  1855,  ranging  from  the  small- 
est field-piece  to  pieces  of  the  largest  caliber,  constructed 
principaUy  of  spirally  coiled  bars,  and  generally  having 
an  inner  tube  or  core  of  steel,  rifled  with  numerous  shallow 
grooves.  The  breech-loading  projectile,  which  is  coated 
with  lead,  is  inserted  into  a  chamber  behind  the  bore,  and 
is  driven  forward  by  the  explosion  with  the  effect  of  for- 
cing its  soft  coating  into  the  grooves,  so  that  it  receives  a 
rotary  motion.  The  commonest  form  of  the  gun  is  breech- 
loading;  but  muzzle-loading  Armstrong  guns  also  are 
made. — As  sure  as  a  gun,  quite  sure ;  certainly.  [Colloq.] 

Goniers  with  his  dagger  a  promising  assassin;  the  guns 
and  firelocks  dead-doing  things ;  a^  sure,  they  say,  as  a 
gun.  Roger  North,  Examen,  p.  168. 

Axis  of  a  gun.    See  oarisl.— Bailey  gim,  a  battery-gun, 
not  in  use,  in  which  the  cartridges  were  placed  in  a  hop- 

ger,  and,  descending,  were  fed  automatically  to  a  group  of 
arrels  arranged  parallel  to  each  other.  It  was  worked 
by  turning  a  crank.— BaUoon  gun,  a  gun  used  for  the 
attack  of  military  balloons.  It  is  ordinarily  a  rapid-fire 
rifled  gun  of  about  1^  inches'  caliber,  discharging  a  shell 
weighing  about  one  pound.  It  is  usually  provided  with 
a  mount  of  great  flexibility,  so  that  it  can  be  readily  trained 
to  any  angle  of  elevation. — Barbette  gun.  See  barbette. 
—Big  gun.  ■  Sees'reaeffMji.— Body  of  agun.  See  body.— 
Bomb-gun,  a  gun  used  for  shooting  a  lance  in  killing 
whales.  It  may  be  a  shoulder-  or  a  swivel-gim,  or  resem- 
ble the  darting-gun,  which  is  tlirust  by  hand ;  but  the  term 
is  more  gener^ly  applied  to  the  shoulder-gun,  of  which 
there  are  several  patterns,  both  breech-  and  muzzle-load- 
ing.—Bomb-lanoe  gun,  a  bomb-gun.— Brown  segmen- 
tal gun,  a  composite  gun  consisting  of  a  thin  central  tube 
surrounded  by  staves  or  segments  of  steel,  the  whole  being 
wound  with  steel  wire  under  an  initial  compression  slightly 
less  than  the  elastic  limit  of  the  steel  composing  the  seg- 
ments.— Built-up  gun,  a  general  term  applied  to  all  guns 
composed  of  several  parts.  The  parts  are  assembled  upon 
various  systems,  the  general  aim  of  all  being  to  establish 
a  system  of  parts  that  shall  best  resist  the  internal  strains 
set  up  by  the  explosive  gases  of  the  powder.  The  exterior 
hoops  or  jackets  are  shrunk  on  over  the  internal  parts  by 
first  expanding  by  beat  and  cooling  in  position. —  Centrif- 
ugal gun.  See  centrifugal.— Crozier  wire-wound  gun, 
a  gun  composed  of  a  heavy  tube  wrapped  with  steel  wire. 
The  special  feature  of  its  construction  is  the  initial  com- 
pression of  the  tube  beyond  the  elastic  limit  of  the  metaL 
— Dahlgrengun,  a  smooth-bore  gun  of  cast-iron  ,inven  ted 
by  Lieutenant  (afterward  Kear-admiral)  J.  A.  Dahlgren 
(1809-70)  of  the  United  States  navy.  Its  principal  pecu- 
liarities are  the  unbroken  smoothness  of  its  surface  and  the 
relation  of  its  thickness  at  all  points  (determined  by  ex- 
periment) to  the  pressure  in  firing.—  Evening  gun  (.milit. 
and  nava^,  the  warning  gun  at  sunset.  In  the  United 
States  array  the  time  of  challenging  is  regulated  by  post- 
commanders,  and  it  is  generally  later  than  the  time  of 
firing  the  evening  gun.  In  the  United  States  navy  the 
evening  gun  is  fired  from  flag-ships  at  9  o'clock  P.  M. — 
Fraser  gun.  Same  as  Wooltuich  gun. — Gardner  gun. 
Same  as  Gardner  machine-gun.  See  machine-gun.— Ga,t- 
ling  gun,  an  American  form  of  mitrailleuse  or  machine- 
gun,  invented  by  Dr.  R.  J.  Gatling,  and  fii'st  used  in  the 
civil  war.  This  gun  was  the  successful  pioneer  of  the  ma- 
chine-guns. It  has  from  5  to  10  barrels, with  a  lock  for  each 
barrel ;  the  barrels  are  arranged  in  a  cluster  around  a  ceu- 
tralaxis,  and  both  barrels  and  locks  revolve  together.  The 
cartridges  are  fed  from  a  feed-case  into  a  hopper  on  top. 
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Musket-caliber  ten-barrel  Gatling  Gun. 
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and  iu  the  later  models  from  a  feed-magazfne.  With  the 
lO-barrel  gun  a  fire  of  about  1,000  shots  per  minute  can  be 
delivered.  These  guns  are  made  of  the  following  calibers; 
0.30, 0.42, 0.43,  0.45,  0.60,  0.5B,  0.66, 0.75,  and  1  inch.  They 
are  mounted  upon  a  tripod  or  a  carriage,  according  to  the 
service  forwhich  they  are  intended.  See  cut  in  preceding 
column. — Great  gun.  (a)  A  cannon.  (6)  A  person  nf  dis- 
tinction or  importance ;  more  commonly  called  a  big  gun, 
[CoUoq.]— Great  guns!  afamiliarejaculationofsnrprise. 
[Colloq.]— Gun  detachment.  See  detachment.— Gun 
fence.  See  fenee. — Guns  of  position,  heavy  field-pieces 
which  are  not  designed  to  execute  quick  movements. — 
Horse-artillery  gun,  alight  field-piece  intended  f  orropid 
movements  and  to  accompany  cavalry.— Krupp  gun,  a 
steel  cannon  made  at  the  Krupp  works  in  Essen,  Prussia. 
These  guns  are  made  from  ingot  steel  and  of  all  calibers. 
See/ermetare.— Land-service  gun,  any  piece  of  ordnance 
designed  for  use  upon  land.  It  includes  mountain,  field, 
siege,  and  sea-coast  artillery. — IiCbel  gun,  a  magazine-gun 
used  in  the  French  army.— Lyle  gun,  a  bronze  life-saving 
gun,  designed  by  Captain  D.  A.  Lyle  of  the  United  States 
Ordnance  Department,  for  throwing  elongated  projectiles 
having  lines  attached  to  them,  in  order  to  establish  com- 
munication between  the  shore  and  a  stranded  or  wrecked 
vessel.  The  proj  ectile  has  at  the  rear  end  a  shank,  to  which 
the  line  is  attached.— Mauser  gun,  a  magazine  bolt-gun 
used  in  the  German  army. —  Morning  gun,  a  gun  fired  on 
aship  of  war  or  at  a  military  post  or  camp  as  the  first  note  of 
the  reveille  is  sounded  on  the  drum,  bugle,  or  trumpet ;  a 
reveille  gun. — Mountain  gun.  See  mountain-artUlery, 
under  artillery.— J/taltiChaxge  gun,  a  gun  constructed 
to  receive  two  or  more  separate  charges  of  powder,  which 
are  fired  consecutively  in  rapid  succession :  as,  the  Lyman- 
Haskell  muZticharge  gun.  The  charge  in  the  breech-cham- 
ber is  ignited  by  a  friction  or  other  primer ;  this  charge 
starte  the  projectile  forward,  and  as  its  base  passes  con- 
secutively the  openings  of  the  subsidiary  chambers  or 
pockets,  the  charges  contained  therein  are  ignited. —  Na- 
poleon gun,  a  bronze  12-pounder  used  for  fleld-artillery, 
first  adopted  in  France  about  1856,  under  Napoleon  IIL— 
Neck  of  a  gun.  See  «ec*.— Palxhans  gun,  a  howitzer 
for  the  horizontal  firing  of  heavy  shells,  introduced  by 
the  French  general  H.  J.  Paixhans  about  1825. — Falliser 
gun,  a  cast-iron  gun  lined  with  a  tube  of  coiled  wrought- 
iron,  invented  by  Major  Palllser  of  the  British  army  about 
1870.  The  tube  is  made  in  two  parts,  the  breech-end  being 
shrunk  on.  This  system  was  designed  to  utilize  the  old 
smooth-bore  ordnance,  by  converthig  it  into  rifled  guns. 
— Farrott  gun,  a  cast-iron  rifled  gun  strengthened  at  the 
breech  by  shrinking  coils  of  wrought-iron  over  it,  invented 
by  Captain  Parrott  of  the  Cold  Spring  foundry  in  New  York, 
and  flrst  used  in  1861.  The  calibers  are  10-,  20-,  30-,  lOQ-, 
200-,  and  300-pounders.  The  Parrott  projectile  is  of  cast^ 
iron,  with  a  brass  plate,  or  sabot,  cast  into  a  recessed  rab- 
bet to  prevent  turning.  The  powder-gas  presses  against 
the  bottom  and  under  it  so  as  to  expand  it  into  the  grooves, 
and  thus  assures  rotary  motion  to  the  projectile.— Pneu- 
matic gun,  a  gun  employing  compressed  air  for  discharg- 
ing a  shell  charged  with  high  explosives.  The  pneumatic 
gun  adopted  by  the  United  States  for  coast  defense  has  a 
caliber  of  16  inches  and  throws  a  shell  carrying  from  150 
to  500  pounds  of  explosive  gelatin.  It  has  a  range  of  three 
miles. — Powder  pneumatic  gun,  a  pneumatic  gun  in 
which  the  explosion  of  a  small  charge  of  gunpowder  is 
used  to  compress  the  air  used  for  discharging  the  shell. — 
Quaker  gun,  a  log  of  wood  mounted  on  wheels  or  some 
other  arrangement,  imitatingacannon,  designed  todeceive 
the  enemy :  so  called  in  humorous  allusion  to  the  peace 
doctrines  of  the  Quakers  or  SMends.—  Quick-fire  gun,  a 
name  sometimes  given  to  large  rapid-flre  guns,  especially 
to  one  that  uses  a  projectile  that  is  separate  from  the  case 
containing  the  powder.— Rampart  gun,  a  large  piece  of 
artillery  fitted  for  use  on  a  rampart,  and  not  for  field  pur- 
poses.— Rapid-flre  gun,  a  breech-loading  gun  of  from 
1^  to  8  inches'  caliber  which  uses  metallic  ammunition. 
Each  type  is  designated  by  the  name  of  the  inventor  of 
the  breech-loading  system  used,  as  the  Gerdoni,  Fletcher, 
Seabury,  Dasbiel,  Canet,  Schneider,  Armstrong,  Driggs- 
Schroder,  Maxim-Nordenfelt,  Hotchkiss,  Gruson,  and 
others. — Rodman  gun,  a  cast-iron  gun  with  curved  out- 
line, being  much  thicker  over  the  seat  of  the  charge  than 
elsewhere.  The  peculiarity  of  this  gun  is  the  method  of 
casting,  devised  by  General  Rodman  of  the  United  States 
Ordnance  Department,  and  first  employed  in  1860.  In- 
stead of  cooling  from  the  exterior,  as  in  the  ordinary 
method,  General  Rodman  cast  all  large  guns  with  a  hoUow 
core,  and  cooled  them  from  the  interior  by  a  stream  of  cold 
water  or  air,  at  the  same  time  preventing  undue  radiation 
from  the  exterior  bysurrounding  the  flask  holding  the  cast- 
ing with  heating- fiu'n  aces. —  Sims-Dudley  pneumatic 
gun,  a  powder  pneumatic  gun,  the  best  known  form  of 
which  consists  of  three  parallel  tubes,  of  which  the  center 
one  is  much  longer  than  the  other  two.  Both  the  center 
and  right-hand  tubes  open  at  the  breech,  the  former  for 
the  introduction  of  the  projectile  and  the  latter  for  the 
powder  charge.  In  action,  the  powder  is  exploded  In  the 
right  barrel  and  the  gases  pass  to  its  front  end,  then  across 
to  the  left  barrel,  and  are  finally  admitted  behind  the  pro- 
jectile in  the  center  barrel,  mixed  with  the  air  in  the  two 
side  barrels  which  has  been  compressed  by  the  process. 
Shells  containing  sensitive  high  explosives  cau  thus  he 
discharged  without  shock  suflicient  to  cause  explosion. — 
Son  of  a  gun,  a  rogue ;  a  knave :  used  humorously. — 
Spencer  gun,  an  American  magazine-rifle  containing^ 
seven  cartridges  in  a  metallic  tube,  which  is  inserted  iff 
the  butt-stock  from  the  rear.  The  magazine  is  operated  by 
a  lever  in  the  imder  side  of  the  arm.—  Springfield  gun, 
a  single-loader  with  a  hinged  block,  used  in  the  United 
States  army.—  To  blow  great  guns  inaut.),  to  blow  tem- 
pestuously, or  with  great  violence:  said  of  the  wind. 
Spanking  Jack  was  so  comely,  so  pleasant,  so  jolly, 
Though  winds  blew  great  guns,  still  he'd  whistle  and  sing. 
C  Dibdin,  Sailor's  Consolation. 
To  break  a  gun,  to  house  guns,  etc.  See  the  verbs.— 
Vavasseur  gun  [named  from  the  inventor  of  the  system], 
abuilt:up  steel  gun  with  wrought-iron  trunnion-band,  and 
having  three  ribs  projecting  into  the  bore  to  replace  the 
grooves  usually  employed  in  rifling.—  Vetterii  gun  [from 
the  inventor,  F.  Vetterlil  (a)  A  single-loading  small-arm, 
caliber 0".408,usedintheltaliau  army.  (6)  Amagazinebolt- 
gun  used  in  the  Italian  and  Swiss  armies.  —  WMtWortll 
gun,  an  English  rifled flrearm,whether greater  small,hav^ 
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ing  a  hexagonal  bore,  with  a  tvist  more  rapid  than  usual : 
invented  by  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth.— Winchester  gim, 
an  American  magazine-rifle  having  a  horizontal  bolt  and 
vertical  cartridge-carrier  operated  by  a  lever  on  the  un- 
der side  of  the  stock.  The  magazine  is  below  the  barrel 
and  in  Iront  ol  the  receiver.— Wire  gun,  a  built-up 
gun  made  by  winding  wire  about  a  tube,  or  by  covering 
file  tube  with  alternate  layers  wound  circumferentially 
and  laid  longitudinally.  See  Woodbridge  gun.  — Wood- 
l>rldge  gun,  a  gun  consisting  of  a  thin  steel  tube  wound 
with  square  wire,  the  interstices  being  filled  with  melted 
brazing-solder  to  consolidate  it  into  one  mass. — Wool- 
wich gon,  a  built-up  muzzle-loading  cannon  used  in  the 
British  service.  The  tube  is  made  of  solid  oast-steel  drawn 
out  by  heating  and  hammering.  Alter  boring,  turning, 
and  chambering,  the  tube  is  heated  to  a  uniform  temper- 
ature and  plunged  into  a  covered  tank  of  rape-oil  to  hard- 
en and  temper  it.  Wrought-iron  coils  are  shrunk  on  over 
the  tube  to  complete  the  structure.  The  breech-coil  is 
formed  ol  a  triple  coil,  a  trunnion-ring,  and  a  double  coil 
welded  together.  The  muzzle-coil  is  coinposed  ol  two 
single  coils  united  by  an  end-weld.  The  breech-piece  is 
screwed  into  the  breech-coil  so  as  to  abut  against  the  rear 
end  ol  the  tube.  The  gun  is  assembled  by  heating  the 
coils,  and  these  when  expanded  are  slipped  over  the  tube 
and  allowed  to  contract.  ,The  tube  is  kept  cool  during 
this  operation  by  lorcing  a  stream  ol  cold  water  through 
the  bore.  These  guns  have  Irom  7  to  10  grooves  semicir- 
cular in  cross-section,  with  curved  edges  and  with  a  uni- 
formly increasing  twist.  ,  Also  called  Prater  gun.  (See 
also  casemate-gun,  dynamite-gun,  machine-gun,  needle- 
gun,  etc.) 

gunl  (g'in),  V.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  gunned,  ppr.  gun- 
ning. [<p»»i,  ra.j  To  shoot  with  a  gun;  prac- 
tise shooting,  especially  the  smaller  kinds  of 
game.     [U.  S.] 

The  Americans  were,  however,  mostly  marksmen,  hav- 
ing been  accustomed  to  gunning  from  their  youth. 

Sannuh  Adams,  Hist.  New  Eng. 

gun^t.    Past  participle  of  gin^. 

guna  (gS'na),  n.  [Skt.  guna,  quality,  adsoiti- 
tious  quality,  as  distinguished  from  the  real 
nature.]  In  Skt.  gram.,  the  changing  of  i  and 
itoe.u  and  u  to  6,  ri  and  n  to  ar,  by  compound- 
ing them  with  a  prefixed  A — that  is,  a  +  i=  e, 
and  so  on.  The  term  is  also  sometimes  used  in 
regard  to  similar  changes  in  other  languages. 

glinarcliyt,  »•     Same  as  gynarchy. 

glUiate  (go'nat),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  gnnated,  ppr. 
gunating.  [<  guna  +  -aie2.]  ]i  pMlol.,  to  sub- 
ject to  the  change  known  as  guna. 

gunation  (go-na'shon),  n.  [<  gunate  +  -4on.'\ 
In  philol.,  the  act  of  gunating,  or  the  state  of 
being  gunated. 

gun-barrel  (gun'bar"el),  n.  The  barrel  or  tube 
of  a  gun. — Gun-barrel  drain.    See  drain. 

gunboat  (gun'bot),  n.  1.  A  boat  or  small  ves- 
sel fitted  to  carry  one  or  more  guns  of  large 
caliber,  and  from  its  light  draft  capable  of 
running  close  inshore  or  up  rivers;  also,  any 
small  vessel  carrying  guns. —  2.  In  coalmining, 
a  self -dumping  box  on  wheels,  used  for  raising 
coal  on  slopes,  and  holding  three  or  four  tons 
of  coal.  It  resembles  a  "skip,"  but  runs  on 
wheels,  and  not  between  guides.  [Pennsylva- 
nia anthracite  region.] 

gun-brig  (gun' brig),  n.  An  obsolete  sailing 
vessel  of  war  with  two  square-rigged  masts, 
and  generally  of  less  than  500  tons  burden. 

II  they  cut  one  or  two  ol  our  people's  heads  off  in  Af- 
rica, we  get  up  a  gun-brig,  and  burn  the  barracoons,  and 
slaughter  a  whole  village  lor  it. 

Lever,  Bramleighs  ol  Bishop's  Folly,  I.  298. 

gun-captain  (gun'kap'''tan),  n.  The  chief  of  a 
gun's  crew,  generally  a  jjetty  officer. 

gun-carriage  (gun'kar"aj),  n.  The  carriage  or 
structure  on  which  a  gun  is  mounted  or  moved, 
and  on  which  it  is  fired.  Naval  gun-carriages  for- 
merly consisted  of  two  sides  or  brackets  ot  wood,  mounted 
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fore  part,  and  then  rests  on  its  wheels  and  on  a  strong  sup- 
port called  the  trai^.— Disappearing  gun-carriage, 
a  gun-carriage  so  arranged  that  the  gun  alter  being  fired 
descends,  under  the  influence  ol  the  lorce  ol  recoil,  to  the 
loading  position  behind  the  protection  of  the  parapet, 
where  it  can  be  manceuvered  without  exposing  the  gun  de- 
tachment to  the  enemy's  fire.  During  the  recoil  of  the 
gun  sufficient  energy  is  stored  up,  by  means  ol  a  counter- 
weight or  by  air  compression,  to  raise  the  gun  to  firing 
position  when  released.  The  Buffingixm-Crozier  disap- 
pearing gun-carriage  has  been  adopted  lor  the  seacoast 
service  of  the  United  States.  The  gun  is  mounted  upon 
levers  trunnioned  in  atop  carriage  which  rolls  back  under 
the  force  ol  recoil.  The  lower  ends  ol  the  levers  are 
compelled  to  move  between  vertical  guides  and  raise  a 
counterweight.  The  constrained  motion  on  two  lines  ap- 
proximately perpendicular  to  each  other,  thus  causing 
the  gun  to  describe  an  arc  ol  an  ellipse  in  recoiling,  is  the 
mechanical  principle  of  the  carriage. 

guncotton  (gun'kot'^n),  n.  A  general  name  for 
the  nitrates  of  cellulose,  prepared  by  digesting 
cotton  or  other  form  of  cellulose  in  nitric  acid, 
or  preferably  in  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric 
acids.  A  series  of  nitrates  may  thus  be  made,  differing 
in  composition  and  properties  according  to  the  strength 
of  acids  and  time  of  digestion.  Weak  acids  and  short  di- 
gestion yield  trinitro-  and  tetranitro-cellulose,  which  dis- 
solve in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether.  This  solution  is 
the  collodion  of  commerce.  A  highly  explosive  nitrate, 
to  which  the  name  guncotton  more  properly  belongs,  is 
made  by  digesting  clean  cotton  in  a  mixture  of  1  part  ni- 
tric acid,  specific  gravity  1.5,  and  3  parts  sulphuric  acid, 
specific  gravity  1.85,  for  24  hours  and  thoroughly  washing 
the  product.  This  is  a  hexanitrate  of  cellulose,  G\2^\i 
(N03)60io.  it  can  hardly  be  distinguished  by  appearance 
from  raw  cotton,  and  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
When  ignited  it  burns  quietly,  leaving  no  residue,  but  by 
percussion  explodes  violently,  especially  if  compressed. 
Its  explosive  lorce  is  much  greater  than  that  ol  gunpow- 
der. It  has  been  used  chiefly  for  torpedoes  and  submarine 
blasting,  but  is  now  largely  superseded  by  dynamite. 

gun-deck  (gun'dek),  n.     See  deck,  2. 

gundelett(gun'de-let),ii.  A  gondola.   Marstnn. 

gundelo,  gundelow  (gun'de-16),  n.  [A  cor- 
ruption of  gondola,  gondola:  see  gondola.'] 
Same  as  gondola,  2. 

The  square  sail  ol  the  gundelow. 

Whittier,  Snow-Bound. 

gundi,  n.  [Native  name.]  The  north  African 
comb-rat,  Ctenodactylus  massoni. 

gundie  (gun'di),  a.  [Origin  obscure.]  Greedy ; 
voracious.     [Scotch.] 

gundie  (gun'di),  n.  [Of.  gundie,  a.]  The  sea- 
scorpion,  Cottus  scorpius.     [Scotch.] 

Gundlaciia  (gund-lak'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  after 
J.  Gundlach,  a  Cuban  naturalist.]  A  genus 
of  limpet-like  fresh-water  pond-snails,  of  the 
family  Limnceidce,  related  to  Ancylus,  living  on 
stones  under  water  and  feeding  on  confervre 
and  other  plants.  The  body  is  left-sided,  and 
the  genital  openings  are  on  the  left  side. 

gun-fire  (gun'fir),  n.  Mint.,  the  hour  at  which 
the  morning  or  evening  gun  is  fired. 

gun-flint  (gun'flint),  n.  A  piece  of  shaped  flint 
fixed  in  the  lock  of  a  musket  or  pistol,  before 
percussion-caps  were  used,  to  fire  the  charge. 

gunge,  n.    See  gunj. 

gun-gear  (gun'ger),  n.  All  appliances  and  tools 
pertaining  to  the  use  of  guns. 

gun-harpoon  (gun'har-pon"),  «.  A  toggle-iron 
discharged  from  a  bomb-gun  at  a  whale,  in- 
stead of  being  thrown  by  hand. 

gun-iron  (gun'i"6rn),  n.  1.  A  gun-harpoon. — 
2.  See  the  extract. 

All  the  iron  lor  gun-work  is  specially  prepared,  it  is  ol 
a  superior  quality  to  that  to  be  generally  obtained,  and  is 
known  as  gun-iron.  W.  W.  Greener,  The  Gun,  p.  257. 

gunj,  gunge  (gunj),  «.  [Anglo-Ind.,  <  Hind. 
Beng.  ganj,  a  granary,  mart,  etc.]  In  Bengal, 
a  public  granary  or  store.    Imp.  Diet. 

gunjah  (guu'ja),  n.    Same  as  ganjah. 

gun-lift  (gun'lift),  TO.  A  machine  or  trestle 
surmounted  by  a  hoisting-bar  and  a  hydraulic 
jack,  used  for  mounting  and  dismounting  heavy 
guns  or  moving  heavy  weights. 

gun-lock  (gun'lok),  n.     The  mechanism  of  a 


gunneress 

This  all  important  matter  will  influence  the  gunmaker 
The  Engineer,  LXVI.  m. 

gunman  (gun'man),  n. ;  pi.  gunmen  (-men).  A 
man  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  firearms. 

The  strikes  of  the  gunmen  in  Birmingham  during  the 
Crimean  War  undoubtedly  greatly  influenced  our  Govern- 
ment to  take  this  step  to  ensure  a  sufficient  supply  ol  arms 
in  case  ol  emergency.       W.  W.  Greener,  The  Gun,  p.  270. 

gun-metal  (gun'met'^al),  n.  Abronze  formerly 
much  employed  for  cannon,  especially  for  light 
field-artillery.  It  is  now  nearly  supplanted  by 
steel.    See  bronze. 

gun-money  (gun'mun"i),  n.  Money  of  the  coin- 
age issued  by  James  II.  in  Ireland  when  he  at- 
tempted to  recover  his  kingdom  in  1689  and 
1690.  To  obtain  a  sufficient  supply  ol  money,  James  is- 
sued coins  nominally  ol  the  value  ol  5s.,  28.  6d.,  Is.,  and 
Qd.]  but  they  were  made 
ol  the  metal  Irom  brass 
cannon  and  kitchen  uten- 
sils of  copper  and  brass. 

gunnage  (gun'aj),  n. 

[<  gun^  +  -age.}  The 

total  of  the  guns  car- 
ried by  a  ship  of  war. 

[Bare.] 
gunne^t.    Preterit  of 

gin^. 
gunne^tjTO.  A  Middle 

English  form  of  gun^. 
gunnel,  ».    See  gun- 
wale. 
gunner   (gun'6r),  n. 

[<  ME.  gunner,  gon- 

ner  (ML.  gunnari^s), 

<    gunne,    gonne,    a 

gun:  see  jTMni.]     If. 

,One  who  discharged 

a  gun  of  the  catapult 

kind.    See  gun"^,  n. 

Gunnare,  or  he  that 
swagythe  a  gunne,  petra- 
rius,  mangonaUus. 

Prompt.  Pan.,  p.  219. 

3.  One  skilled  in  the 

use  of  guns  or  can-   f'^l* 

non;  one  who  works 

a  gun,  either  on  land  or  at  sea ;  a  cannoneer. 

The  master  gonner  ol  the  Englishe  parte  slewe  the  mas- 
ter gonner  of  Scotlande,  and  bet  all  his  men  from  theyr 
ordinaunce.  Hall,  Hen.  VIIL,  an.  6. 

The  nimble  gunner 
With  linstock  now  the  devilish  cannon  touches. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  ill.  (cho.). 
Flash'd  all  their  sabres  bare,  .  .  . 
Sabring  the  gunners  there. 

Tennyson,  Light  Brigade. 

3.  A  warrant-officer  in  the  navy  appointed  to 
take  charge  of  all  the  ordnance,  ordnance- 
stores,  and  ammunition  on  board  ship. — 4. 
One  who  uses  firearms;  especially,  one  who 
practises  the  art  of  shooting  game. 

We  endeavored  to  glean  Irom  intelligent  gunners  ol 
that  region  some  inlormation  relating  to  the  habits,  food, 
migrations,  etc.,  ol  these  biids.  Shore  Birds,  p.  1. 

5.  The  loon  or  great  northern  diver.  [Local, 
British.] — 6.  The  sea-bream,  Pagellus  centro- 
dontus.  [Ireland.]— Gunner's  mate,  a  petty  offi- 
cer of  a  ship  appointed  to  assist  the  gunner. —  Gunner's 
quadrant,  an  instrument  formerly  used  lor  estimating 
the  proper  elevation  for  guns  on  board  ship. 
Gnnnera  (gun'e-ra),  ».  [NL.,  named  after  J.  E. 
GMJiMertis,  a  Norwegian  botanist  (1718-73).]  A 
small  genus  of  marsh-plants,  of  the  order  flisfZo- 


Reveree. 

Gun.money.  —  Half-crown,    1689; 

British  Museum.    [Size  of  the  ori- 


Field-gun  Carriage. 
A,  stock.  B.  cheelc.  a,  lunette :  d,  trail-plate ;  c,  c,  pointing, 
rings;  <3f.  handle;  e.e,  prolonge-hooks  :/",wheei-guard  plate  ;  ^.lock- 
chain  bolt,  nut,  and  washer:  A.  turn  buckle,  chain,  and  hasp  for  sponge 
and  rammer ;  i,  stop  for  rammer-head  ;  ,fe,  ear-plate  for  worm  ;  /,  ele- 
vating-screw ;  *H,  under-strap ;  n,  implement-hook  :  a,  D-ring  for  hand- 
spike ;  9,  trunnion-plate ;  r,  cap-square ;  J,  s,  cap-square  chains  and 
keys  ;  r,  prolonge ;  2,  sponge  and  rammer ;  3,  hand-spike. 

on  wooden  trucks  and  controlled  by  tackles ;  but  the  re- 
quirements of  modem  gunneiy  have  caused  wood  to  be  re- 
placed by  brass  and  iron  or  steel,  and  simple  tackles  by  pow- 
erful gearing  and  machinery.  In  the  case  of  afield-  or  siege- 


Gun-lock. 

a,  hammer  or  cock  ;  ^,  tumbler ;  c, 
sear ;  /,  sear-screw ;  £',  sear-spring ;  A, 
spring;  A,  swivel:  /,  7,  side-screws. 


bridle :   rf,  bridle-screw ;   e, 
sear-spring  screw:   i,  main- 


.     _,      _   .  .      .  „-     gun  by  which  the  hammer  is  controlled  both  in 

piece  the  caiTiage  unites,  for  traveling,  with  a  fore  part  pno^r^-na■  tlio  -n^Aoo  aryfl  -in  o-s-nlnrliTiir  thfi  chartrp 
fixed  on  a  pair  of  wheels,  called  a  limOer,  to  which  the  cooking  the  piece  and  in  exploamg  tne  cnarge. 
horses  are  attached,  so  as  to  form  a  single  four-wheeled  gUU-maker  (gun'ma"ker),  TO.  A  maker  Ot  guns 
carriage.    In  action  it  is  unlimbered  or  detached  from  the     or  smaU  firearms. 


Guntura  scabra. 


rageoB,  natives  of  Africa,  South  America,  Tas- 
mania, and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  They  have 
verylarge  radical  leaves  springing  from  a  stout  rootstock, 
and  minute  flowers  in  a  crowded  spike.  Q.  acabra,  from 
Chili,  is  cultivated  as  an  ornamental  plant, 
gunneress  (gun'6r-es),  n.  [<  gunner  +  -ess.] 
A  woman  who  acts  as  gunner. 

The  seized  cannon  are  yoked  with  seized  cart-horses: 
brown-locked  Demoiselle  ThSroigne,  with  pike  and  hel- 
met, sits  there  as  gunneress. 

Carlyle,  French  Rev.,  I.  vit  B, 


gunner-fluke 

gunner-fluke  (gun'er-flok),  n.  [Sc,  also  writ- 
ten gunnerfleuk;  <  gunner  (?)  +  fluke^,  a.  v.] 
The  turbot.     See  fluke'^,  1  (c). 

gunnery  (giin'6r-i), ».  [<  sm»i -f- -eri/.]  1.  The 
use  of  guns :  same  as  gunning. 

Archery  is  now  dispossessed  by  gunnery :  how  lastly,  let 
others  iudge.  CamcUn,  Remains,  Artillarie. 

Specifically — 2.  The  art  and  science  of  firing 
guns.  The  science  of  gunnery  has  especial  reference  to 
atmospheric  resistance  to  projectiles,  and  their  velocity, 
path,  range,  and  effect,  as  affected  by  the  form  and  size 
of  gun  and  projectile,  size  and  quality  of  charge,  elevation 
of  gun,  etc.    Abbreviated  gun. 

From  the  first  rude  essays  of  clubs  and  stones  to  the 
present  perfection  of  gunnery,  cannoneering,  bombarding, 
mining,  etc.  Burke,  Viud.  of  Nat.  Society. 

gunnery-lieutenant  (gun'6r-i-lu-ten'''ant),  ». 
An  officer  appointed  to  a  ship  to  supervise  the 
exercise  of  gunnery  and  management  of  the 
guns.     [Eng.] 

gunnery-ship  (gun'6r-i-ship),  ».  A  ship  spe- 
cially devoted  to  the  practice  of  gunnery  and 
experiments  with  ordnance. 

gunney,  «.     See  gunny. 

gunnies  (gun'iz),  n.  [Of  Corn,  origin.]  In 
mimng,  breadth  or  ■width.  A  single  gimmes  is  a 
breadth  of  3  feet.  Also  spelled  gimniss.  [Corn- 
■wall,  Eng.] 

The  former  vaults  or  caish^s  that  were  dug  in  a  mine 
are  called  "  the  old  gunnies."  Pryce. 

gunning  (gun'ing),  «.  [Verbal  n.  of  gun^,  u.] 
The  art  or  practice  of  shooting  with  guns ;  espe- 
cially, the  sport  or  pursuit  of  shooting  game. 

In  the  earlier  times,  the  art  of  gunning  was  but  little 
practised.  Goldsmith. 

Gunning  for  shootihg  is  in  Drayton. 

Lowell,  Biglow  Papers,  Int. 
=Syil.  Gunning,  Hunting,  Shooting.  In  the  United 
States  these  terms  are  loosely  used  as  interchangeable ; 
more  strictly,  gunning  and  shooting  are  confined  to  the 
pursuit  of  feathered  and  small  game,  and  hunting  to  the 
pursuit  of  larger  game.  In  England  huntvng  means  chas- 
ing foxes  or  stags  with  horse  and  hounds,  or  hares  with 
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gun-work 


then  granulated,  cleaned  or  dusted,  glazed  or  gunsmith  (gun'smith),  n.  A  maker  of  smaU- 
polished,  and  dried.  The  finished  powder  is  em-  arms ;  one  whose  occupation  is  to  make  or  re- 
ployed  for  the  discharge  of  projectilesfromguns,in  blast-     pair  small  firearms. 

ing,  and  for  other  purposes     The  proportion  of  the  ingre-  gunsmithery  (gun'smith"er-i),  »i.     [<  gunsmith 

dients in  the  composition  of  gunpowder  varies  in  different  °,„      -,     ml;„  v,„„;^„„„  „*  „  „™j-i,?  j-u„  „„t 

countries,  and  with  the  difflrent  uses  for  which  it  is  de-  +  -ery-1  The  busmess  of  a  gunsmith ;  the  art  • 
signed.  The  powders  used  for  military  purposes  are  dis-  of  making  small  firearms;  also,  a  place  where 
tinguished,  according  to  the  fineness  and  evenness  of  gran-     the  business  of  a  gunsmith  is  carried  on. 

ulation,^  (a)  irregular,  as  nitu,ket,  mortar,  cannon,  and  gungter  (gun'st6r),  n.      [<  0M»1  +  -ster:  a  hu- 

7nam.nu)th  vowders ;  (byiegulsn:,  as  cubical,  pellet,  hexago-  6 "•"«'"»"■   '■^  . /'         .hr  "■,.,      .       ,        ■"      .      , 

nal,  spherohexagonal,\nd^-ismatic(geitoiSLte6L  hexagonal  morous  word,  coined  with  allusion  to  punster.] 
prisms)  powders.    These  powders  may  have  the  same  com-     One  who  uses  a  gun.     Tatle)\     [Rare.] 

position,  but  differ  in  size  and  form  of  grain,  density,  and  gun-Stick  (gun'stik),  n.  A  rammer  or  ramrod; 
method  of  manufacture,   llusket  powder  is  naedtoismM-  y  j^  ^       g^  ^  ^^        ^j^g  charge  of 

arms,  ■mortar-powder  for  field-guns,  canrwn  powder  for  °"^^"i  ^"^  ^^^.^  i-x,  ±a,^  ^^„  ^^^  ^  axg,^  v, 
light  siege-guns,  and  the  larger-grained  and  special  pow-     ^  musKet,  etc. 

ders  for  heavy  sea-coast  guns.    Mixtures  of  a  nature  simi-  gun-stOCk  (gun  stok),  m. 


The  stock  or  wooden 


support  in  which  the  barrel  of  p.  gun  is  fixed. 


Gun-stock. 


A,  butt;  B,  comb;  C,  grip,  or  small  of  the  stock;  D,  head;  B, 
shoulder  for  lower  band;  F,  shoulder  for  upper  band;  G,  shoulder 
and  tenon  for  tip ;  I/,  bed  for  lock-plate ;  /,  /,  oeds  for  band-springs ; 
.K,  drop ;  L,  heel ;  M,  toe. 


lar  to  gunpowder  were  known  in  China  and  India  from 
remote  times,  and  were  especially  used  for  rockets.  The 
invention  of  gunpowder  in  Europe  has  been  ascribed  to 
Roger  Bacon  (about  1214-94)  and  to  a  German  monk 
named  Schwarz  (about  1320),  but  it  was  probably  intro- 
duced into  .Europe  through  the  medium  of  the  Moors 
early  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Its  common  use  in  war- 
fare dates  from  the  sixteenth  century.—  Caking  gun- 
powder. See  cake\  v.  t.—  Gravimetric  density  of 
gunpowder.  See  denHty.—  Gunpowder  paper,  an 
explosive  substance  consisting  of  an  explosive  mjxtui'e 
spread  on  paper,  dried,  and  rolled  up  in  the  form  of  a 

SS'l^Vw'*.;??hrkrg?i?Se^l!'^nd'1Se?o?r?i^^   gun-stocker  (gun-stok'/^r),   n.      One  who  fits 
commons  in  the  Parliament  House,  in  1605,  in  revenge      the  stocks  of  guns  to  the  barrels, 
lor  the  laws  against  Roman  Catholics.   The  defeat  of  this   guu-stocking  (gnn'stok"ing),  n.    The  operation 
f}?}'  W'  discovery  was  long  celebrated  publicly  on  the   =>  f  gating  the  stocks  of  guns  to  the  barrels. 
5th  of  November,  and  still  is  to  some  extent  privately,  by      "j.  nuuiug  ..^  uv     -^  "    °      ,       .      .  ,  , 

processions  and  the  burning  in  efflgy  of  Guy  Fawkes,  Its   gunstouet  (gun  ston),  n.     1.  A  Stone  used  tor 
principal  agent,  who  was  executed.— Gunpowder  tea,  a     the  shot  of  a  catapult  or  cannon.     Before  the 

fine  species  of  green  tea,  being  a  carefully  picked  hyson,  

the  leaves  of  which  are  rolled  and  rounded  so  as  to  have 
a  granular  appearance.—  Smokeless  gunpowder,  a  sub- 
stitute for  gunpowder  which  gives  off  little  or  no  smoke 
when  discharged  in  a  gun  and  develops  increased  velocity 
in  the  projectile  without  increased  pressure  in  the  gun. 
It  consists  in  general  of  an  oxidizing  agent  and  a  substance 
added  to  regulate  the  explosive  force.  This  latter  is  tech- 
nically called  a  deterrent.  Smokeless  powders  are  classi- 
fied according  to  the  oxidizer  used :  (1)  Picric-acid  powders 
(these  are  not  generally  stable) ;  (2)  ammonium-nitrate 
powders  (these  are  highly  hygroscopic)  ;    (3)  guncotton 


invention  of  iron  balls,  stones  were  commonly 
used  as  projectiles. 

And  tell  the  pleasant  prince,  this  mock  of  his 
Hath  tum'd  his  balls  to  gun-stones. 

Shak.,  Hen.  V.,  L  2. 

That  I  could  shoot  mine  eyes  at  him  like  gunstones. 

B.  Jonson,  Volpone,  T.  6. 

2.  A  flint  prepared  for  insertion  in  the  lock  of 
a  gun.    See  flint-lock. 


powders ;  (4)  nitroglycerin  and  guncotton  powders.   The  gun-tackle  (gun'tak'l),  ri.   1.  pZ.  The  purchases 
first  two  classes  have  practically  been  abandoned.  Smoke-     fixed  to  a  gun-carriage,  and  used  to  run  a  gun 


gunning-boat  (guu'ing-bot),  n.  A  light  and 
narrow  boat  in  which  the  f  enmen  pursue  flocks 
of  wild  fowl  along  their  narrow  drains.  Also 
caXlei  a.  gunning-shout.  JSalliwell.   [Prov.  Eng.] 

gunnisonite  (gun'i-son-it), ».  [<  Gunnison  (see 
def .)  +  -ite^."]  A  mineral  found  near  Gunnison 
in  Colorado,  containing  calcium  fluoride,  silica, 
alumina,  etc.,  and  probably  an  altered  or  im- 
pure fluorite. 

gunniss,  n.     See  guwides. 

gunnung  (gun'ung),  M.  [Australian.]  Aspe-' 
cies  of  gum-tree,  Eucah/ptus  robusta. 

gunny  (gun'i),  ». ;  pi.  gunnies  (-iz).  [Also 
written  gunney;  Hind,  ganwi,  gunny,  a  gunny- 
bag;  <  Beng.,  Mar.,  etc.,  gona  or  goni,  gunny- 
bag;  cf.  Mar.  gonapat  or  gonapat,  gunny,  the 
coarse  canvas  or  sackcloth  made  from  jute 
(Hind.,  etc.,  pat).']  A  strong  coarse  sackcloth 
manufactured  chiefly  in  Bengal  from  jute,  but 
to  some  extent  also  in  Bombay  and  Madfras  from 
sunn-h  emp.  It  is  used  for  clothing  by  many  poor  people, 
but  principally  for  bagging  and  the  wrapping  of  large 
packages,  as  cotton-bales,  for  which  use  large  quantities 
are  exported  to  the  United  States.  The  material  is  com- 
monly called  gunny-cloth,  and  much  of  it  is  made  up  and 
exported  under  the  name  of  gunny-bags.  It  is  also  exten. 
sively  manufactured  in  Dundee,  Scotland.— Giumy  of 
cinnamon,  three  quarters  of  a  hundredweight.— Gunny 
of  saltpeter,  one  quarter  of  a  hundredweight. 

gunny-bags  (gun'i-bagz),  n.  pi.    See  gunny. 

gunny-cloth  (gun'i-klSth),  n.     See  gunny. 

gun-pendulum  (gun'pen"dn-lum),  n.  1.  A  de- 
vice for  determining  the  strength  of  gunpow- 
der. It  consists  of  a  box  filled  with  sand-hags,  sus- 
pended so  as  to  swing  freely  on  receiving  the  impact  of 
a  ball  fired  from  a  gun  or  cannon.  See  ballistic  pendu- 
lum, under  ballistic. 

2.  A  small  cannon  or  musket  suspended  hori- 
zontally in  a  swinging  frame  furnished  with  a 
fixed  arc,  properly  graduated,  and  a  movable 
pointer,  for  ascertaining  the  angular  distance 
through  which  the  gun  oscillates  in  its  recoil. 
The  initial  velocity  of  flie  projectile  is  calculated  from 
the  value  of  the  arc  of  recoil.  This  method  is  now  nearly 
obsolete. 

gun-pit  (gun'pit),  n.  A  pit  for  receiving  the 
mold  used  in  easting  a  gun,  or  for  receiving 
the  tube  or  jacket  in  assembling  a  built-up 

gun-port  (gnn'port),  n.  A  hole  in  a  ship's  side 
for  the  muzzle  of  a  cannon ;  a  port-hole  for  a 

ramiowder  (gun'pou"der),  n.  [<  ME.  (AJ.) 
gounepoudre  (1422),  <  goune,  gun,  +  poudre, 
powder.]  An  explosive  mixture  of  saltpeter, 
sulphur,  and  charcoal,  reduced  to  fine  powder, 
and  thoroughly  incorporated  with  each  other. 


less  powders  are  designated  from  their  appearance,  the 
name  of  t^le  inventor,  or  arbitrarily,  as  cordite,  Peyton, 
poudre  B.,  etc.—  WMte  gunpowder,  a  blasting-mixture 
composed  of  chlorate  of  potash,  dried  ferrocyanide  of  i)o- 
tassium,  and  sugar.  It  is  now  rarely  used,  owing  to  its  lia- 
bility to  explode  during  manufacture,  transportation,  etc. 

gunpowder-press  (gun '  pou-der-pres),  n.  In 
gunpowder-manuf.,  a  press  for  compacting  mill- 
cake  or  dust-powder  into  hard  cakes  prepara- 
tory to  gramiating. 

gun-reach  (gun'rech),  n.  Grunshot;  the  dis- 
tance a  gun  will  carry.    Sydney  Smith. 

gun-room  (gun'rom),  n.  Naut.,  an  apartment 
on  the  after  part  of  the  lower  gun-deck  of  a 
man-of-war,  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  junior 
officers. 

gun-searcher  (gun'ser"cher),  re.  An  instru- 
ment used  to  search  for  defects  in  the  bore  of  a 
cannon.  As  formerly  made,  it  consisted  of  a  staff  with 
one  or  more  projecting  prongs.  As  now  constructed,  it 
consists  of  an  arrangement  of  mirrors  with  a  telescope. 
Light  being  reflected  into  all  parts  of  the  bore,  it  is  care- 
f uUy  examined  for  defects  with  the  telescope.  Also  called 
bore-searcher. 

gunshot  (gun' shot),  n.  and  a.  I.  n.  If.  Collec- 
tively, projectiles  for  cannon;  solid  shot. 

An  Albanese  fled  to  the  enemies  campe,  and  warned 
them  not  to  go,  for  the  gunshot  was  nigh  wasted. 

Hakluyt's  Voyages,  II.  85. 

2.  The  reach  or  range  of  a  gun;  the  distance 
to  which  shot  can  be  thrown  from  a  cannon 
so  as  to  be  effective ;  milit.,  the  length  of  the 
pointblank  range  of  a  cannon-shot. —  3.  In  her., 
a  roundel  sable.— 4+.  The  firing  of  a  cannon. 

And  fill  Heauen  and  Earth  with  shouting,  singing,  hal- 
lowing, gun-shot  and  fire-workes  all  that  night. 

Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  269. 

II.  a.  Made  by  the  shot  of  a  gun:  as,  a  gun- 
shot wound. 

gun-shy  (gun'shi),  a.  Afraid  of  a  gun;  fright- 
ened by  the  report  of  a  gun :  said  of  a  field-dog. 

gun-shyness  (gun'sM^'nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  gun-shy. 

gun-Slide  (gun'  slid)  ,n.  hx  naval  gun. ,  the  chas- 
sis on  which  the  top-carriage  carrying  the  gim 
slides  in  recoiling. 

gun-sling  (gun' sling),  n.  1.  A  slmg  for  lifting 
a  gun  off  its  carriage,  or  off  the  ground  when 
placed  under  a  gin  or  other  lifting-machine. 
—2.  A  kind  of  strap  or  sling  for  carrying  a 
shot-gun  or  rifle;  specifically,  a  leather  loop 


in  or  out  of  a  port-hole.  Side  tackles  are  on  the 
side  of  the  carriage,  and  are  used  to  run  the  gun  out. 
Train  tackles  are  on  the  rear  end  of  the  carriage,  and  are 
used  to  run  the  gun  in. 

2.  A  tackle  composed  of  a  fall  and  two  single 
blocks:  called  specifically  a  gum-tachle  pur- 
chase. 

Gunter  rig.    See  rig. 

Gunter's  chain,  line,  Quadrant,  proportion, 
scale,  etc.     See  the  nouns. 

gun-wad  (gun'wod),  n.  A  wad  for  a  gun; 
specifically,  a  circular  wad,  cut  with  an  im- 
plement known  as  a  wad-cutter  out  of  paste- 
board, cardboard,  or  felt,  used  as  waddmg  to 
keep  the  ammunition  in  place  either  in  a  gun- 
barrel  or  in  a  paper  or  metal  shell.  For  shot- 
guns the  wads  used  over  the  shot  are  generally  simple 
pieces  of  pasteboard;  those  placed  over  the  powder  are 
usually  made  of  thick  elastic  felt,  and  have  the  edge  all 
around  treated  with  some  substance  which  tends  to  keep 
the  barrels  from  fouling.    See  wad. 

gun-wadding  (gun'wod*ing),  n.  The  material 
of  which  gun-wads  are  made. 

gunwale,  gunnel  (gun'wal,  gun'l),  n.  [Prop. 
gunwale,  corrupted  in  sailors'  pronunciation  to 
gunnel,  formerly  also  gunnal  (cf .  trunnel) ;  so 
called  because  the  upper  guns  used  to  be  point- 
ed from  it ;  <  gun^  +  wale,  a  plank,  the  upper 
edge  of  a  ship's  side,  next  the  bulwarks:  seegun^ 
and  wale^.]  „ 
Naut.,  the  up- 
per edge  of  a 
ship's  side;  the 
upper,  most 
wale  of  a  ship, 
or  that  piece  of 
timber  which 
reaches  on  ei- 
ther side  from 
the  quarter- 
deck to  the  forecastle,  being  the  uppermost 
bend  which  finishes  the  upper  works  of  the  hull. 
The  gunwale  of  a  boat  is  a  piece  of  timber  going  round  the 
upper  sheer  strake  as  a  binder  for  its  top-work. 

The  first  rope  going  athwart  from  gunnal  to  gunned  . .  . 
bind  the  boats  so  hard  against  the  end  of  the  benches  that 
they  cannot  easily  fall  asunder. 

Dampier,  Voyages,  an.  1699. 

On  board  the  ships,  mitrailleuses  and  field-pieces  were 
mounted  on  the  gurmels. 

Hobart  Pasha,  N.  A.  Eev.,  CXXVII.  384. 


G,  G,  gunwale ;  K  keel ;  T,  thwart. 


or  sling  which  buttons  or  buckles  on  the  pom- gun.-^ork  (gun'werk),  n.     1.   Any  maohine- 
""'"'''"  "  ~^"^  "~    labor  or  manual  labor  employed  in  the  produc- 

tion of  ordnance. — 2.  The  labor  of  inspecting 
or  designing  ordnance,  or  of  making  calcula- 
tions or  reports  upon  ordnance  or  ordnance 
subjects:  as,  an  of&eer  detailedupon  gun-work 
exclusively. 


mel  of  a  saddle,  and  in  which  a  shot-gun  or 
rifle  is  so  slung  that  it  is  carried  across  the  lap 
of  the  rider.  Gun-slings  of  this  kind  are  in  general 
use  in  the  western  United  States,  especially  with  the  Mex- 
ican or  Spanish  saddle,  and  some  modification  of  them  is 
adapted  to  the  regulation  McClellan  saddle  used  in  the 
United  States  army. 


gup 

gup  (gup),  'I.  [Hind,  gap,  gapshap,  prattle,  tat- 
tle, gossip.]  In  India  and  the  East,  gossip; 
tattle;  scandal. 

gurfel  (ger'fel),  n.  [Appar.  a  var.  of  Faroese 
goirfugel,  ult.  of  E.  gar^owl.']  The  razor-billed 
auk.     C.  Swai'-ison.     [Prov.  Eug.] 

gurget  (g^rj),  ,1.  [<  L.  giirges,  a  whirlpool:  see 
gorge.']    A  whirlpool. 

Marching  from  Eden,  .  .  .  [he]  shall  find 
The  plain,  wherein  a  black  bituminous  gurge 
Boils  out  from  under  ground.    Milton,  P.  L.,  xii.  41. 

Sanguine,  feverous,  boiling  gorge  of  pulse. 

Keats,  Hyperion,  iL 

gurget  (g6rj),  V.  t.  [<  gurge,  ,„.  Cf.  gorge,  «.] 
To  swallow ;  engulf. 

In  gurging  gulf  e  of  these  such  surging  seas. 
My  poorer  soule  who  drown'd  doth  death  request. 
Mir.  for  Mags.,  p.  227. 

gurgeonst  (g^r'jonz),  n.pl.    See  grudgings. 

gurges  (gfer'jez), ».  [L.,  a  whirlpool:  see  gurge, 
gorge."]  In  her.,  a  spiral  of  two  narrow  bands 
argent  and  azure,  supposed  to  represent  a  whirl- 
pool.    It  generally  occupies  the  whole  field. 

gurgitation  (ger-ji-ta'shon),  n.  [<  L.  gurgitare, 
engulf,  flood,  <  gurges  (gurgit-),  a  raging  abyss, 
whirlpool:  see  gorge.  Ct.  regurgitation.]  Surg- 
ing rise  and  fall;  ebullient  motion,  as  of  boil- 
ing water. 

The  whole  eruption  did  not  last  longer  than  about  five 
minutes,  alter  whicli  the  water  sanlc  in  the  funnel  and  the 
same  restless  gurgitation  was  resumed. 

OeiJde,  GeoL  SIsetohes,  iL  19. 

gurgle  (gto'gl),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  gurgled,  ppr. 
gurgling.  [Cf.  Pg.  gurgulhar,  gush  out,  boil 
fast,  bubble,  =  It.  gorgogliare,  gargle,  bubble 
up,  gurgle  (gorgoglio,  a  gargling,  gurgling,  purl- 
ing) ;  cf.  also  D.  gorgelen  =  MljGt.gorgelen,  gar- 
gle, =  Gr.  gurgeln,  refl.  gargle,  intr.  rattle  in  the 
throat ;  S w.  gurgla  =  Dan.  gurgle,  gargle :  verbs 
associated  with  the  noun,  D.  gorgel  =  OHGr. 
gurgula,  MHG.  Gr.  gurgel,  throat,  gargle,  <  L. 
gurgulio,  the  throat  (see  gargle"^,  gargoyle),  but 
in  part  regarded,  like  the  dial.  var.  guggle  and 
gargle\  as  imitative  of  the  sound  of  water  in  a 
broken,  irregular  flow.]  I.  intrans.  1.  To  rmi 
or  flow  in  a  broken,  irregular,  noisy  current,  as 
water  from  a  bottle,  or  a  small  stream  on  a 
stony  bottom ;  flow  with  a  purling  sound. 
Pure  gurgling  rills  the  lonely  desert  trace.  Young. 

Where  twice  a  day 
Gurgled  the  waters  of  the  moon-strucli:  sea. 

Whittier,  Bridal  of  Pennacool^  v. 

2.  To  make  a  sound  like  that  of  gurgling  liquid. 

louder  then  will  be  the  song : 
For  she  wUl  plain,  and  gurgle,  as  she  goes. 
As  does  the  widow'd  ring-dove. 

W.  Mason,  English  Garden,  iil 

A  tlirush  in  the  old  orchard  down  in  the  hollow,  out  of 

sight,  wliistled  and  gurgled  with  continual  shrill  melody. 

Mrs.  Gaskell,  Sylvia's  Lovers,  xxxiii. 

Far  into  the  night  the  soft  dip  of  the  oar,  and  the  gur- 
gling progress  of  the  boats,  was  company  and  gentlest  lul- 
laby. Howelts,  Venetian  Life,  viii. 

II.  trans.  To  utter  or  produce  with  a  gurgling 
sound. 

Even  here  would  malice  leer  its  last. 
Gurgle  its  choked  remonstrance. 

Browning,  Ring  and  Book,  II.  162. 

gurgle  (g^r'gl),  n.  [<  gurgle,  v.]  A  gurgling 
gush  or  flow  of  liquid;  the  sound  made  by  a  li- 
quid flowing  from  the  narrow  mouth  of  a  ves- 
sel, or  through  any  narrow  opening;  a  purling 
sound,  as  of  a  small  stream  flowing  over  a  stony 
bottom ;  or  the  sound  made  when  air  is  forced 
through  a  liquid. 

Flow,  flow,  thou  crystal  rill. 
With  tiniding  gurgles  fill 
The  mazes  of  the  grove. 

Thompson,  The  Bower. 
He  ought  to  hear  the  gurgle  of  a  drowning  prisoner, 
flung  down  into  that  darkness  by  us,  his  executioners. 

T.  Winthrop,  CecU  Dreeme,  z. 

gurglet  (gfer'glet),  n.  [<  gurgle  +  -et.  Cf .  gug- 
glet.]  A  very  porous  earthen  vessel  for  cooling 
water  by  evaporation. 

A  sponge  and  a  small  gurglet  of  water. 

L.  Wallace,  Ben-Hur,  p.  10. 

gnrgolionf,  n.  [ME.,  <  OF.  gurgulion,  gourguil- 
Ion,  <  L.  curculio(n-) :  see  curculio.]  A  weevil : 
same  as  curculio. 

Tills  manor  crafte  wol  holde  oute  of  thi  whete 
Gurgolions  and  other  noyus  bestes. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  18. 

gurgoylet  (gfer'goU),  n.     See  gargoyle. 

gurnofite  (g6r'hof-it),  «.  [<  Gurhofisee  def.) 
+  -ite^.]  A  subvariety  of  magnesian  carbo- 
nate of  lime  or  dolomite,  foimd  near  Gurhof  in 
Lower  Austria.  It  is  snow-white,  and  has  a 
dull,  slightly  conohoidal  or  even  fracture. 
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gurjun  (gfer'jun), ».  [E.Ind.]  The  Dipterocar- 
pu.'i  alatus,  a  very  large  tree  of  the  East  Indies 
and  Philippine  islands,  the  wood  of  which  is 
used  for  house-building  and  canoes.  This  and 
other  species  fm-nish  an  oleoresin  known  as  wood-oil  or 
gurjun  balsam,  which  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  balsam  of 
copaiba,  as  a  varnish  and  an  ingredient  in  the  coarser  kinds 
of  pain^  as  a  substitute  for  tar  in  pitching  boats,  and  for 
preserving  timber  from  the  attack  of  tlie  white  ant.  As  a 
medicine  it  is  used  in  gonorrhea,  and  as  an  excitant  in 
salves  for  inveterate  ulcers. 

gurkint,  n.     See  gherkin. 

gurP  (gerl),  V.  i.  [<  ME.  gurlen;  a  transposed 
form  of  growl,  X>.  grollen,  etc. :  see  growl.]  To 
growl;  grumble.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

As  a  mete  in  a  man  that  is  not  defied  bifore,  maMth  man 
bodi  to  gurle  [var.  groule]. 

Wyclif,  Select  Works  (ed.  Arnold),  II.  249. 

gurl^t,  n.    Ab.  obsolete  form  of  girl. 

gurlet  (gSr'let),  n.  [Origin  not  ascertained.] 
A  masons'  pickax  with  a  sharp  point  and  a  cut- 
ting edge. 

gur^yt  (gfer'U),  a.  [.Also  gurUe;  a  transposed 
form  of  growly :  see  gurP-.]    Fierce ;  stormy. 

The  clouds  grew  dark,  and  the  wind  grew  loud, 

And  the  levin  fill'd  her  ee ; 
And  waesome  wail'd  the  snaw-white  sprites 

Upon  the  gurlie  sea. 

The  Dcumon  Lover  (Child's  Ballads,  I.  204). 

Iberius  with  a  gurly  nod, 

Cried  Hogan !  yes,  we  ken  your  god. 

*Tis  herrings  you  adore. 

Alla7i  Baynsay,  The  Vision.    (Mackay.) 

gurmondf,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  gormand. 

gurmy  (g4r'mi), «. ;  pi.  gurmies  (-miz).  [Origin 
not  ascertained.]  In  mining,  a  level;  a  work- 
ing. 

gurnard  (gSr'nard),  re.  [Also  gurnet;  <  ME.  gur- 
nard, <  OP.  *gournard,  not  f  ovm.d,  but  cf .  gour- 
nauld,  gournault,  gournaui,  gourneau,  F.  gre- 
neau,  transposed  from  grougnaut,  a  gurnard, 
lit.  grunter,  this  being  an  altered  form  of  gron- 
gnard,  P.  grognard,  a.,  grunting,  also  as  n.,  gro- 
gnard,  a  grunter,  <  grongner,  P.  grogner,  grunt 
(cf .  P.  grondin,  a  gurnard,  <  gronder,  grunt) :  see 
groin^  and.  grunt.  Cf.  Gr.  knurrhahn,  knorrkahn, 
Dan.  knurhane,  Svr.  hnorrhane,  a  gurnard,  lit. 
'grunting  cock';  Norw.  knurfisk,  lit.  'grunt- 
ing fish'  (Gr.  knurren,  Dan.  knurre,  Sw.  knorra, 
grumble,  growl:  see  knar^,  growl).  The  allu- 
sion is  to  the  grunting  sound  the  gurnard  makes 
when  taken  out  of  the  water.]  1.  Any  fish  of 
the  family  Triglidce,  and  especially  of  the  re- 
stricted subfamily  Triglince;  atriglidortrigline. 
The  name  is  chiefly  applied  to  8  species  of  Trigla  proper 
which  are  found  in  British  waters.  These  are  T.  gumar- 
<iu8,the  gray  gurnard,  also  called  hnoud  or  nowdand  croo- 
nach;  T.  cuculus,  the  red  gurnard  or  cuckoo-gurnard,  also 
called  elleck,  redjish,  rotchet,  and  soldier;  T.  lineata,  the 
lineated  or  French  gurnard  or  striped  rock-gurnard ;  T. 
hirundo,  the  sapphirine  gurnard ;  T.  pceciloptera,  the  little 
gurnard;  T.  ^yra,  the  piper-gurnard ;  T.  Zucenia,  the  shin- 
ing gurnard  or  long -finned  captain ;  and  T.  blochi.  These 
fishes  resemble  sculpins,  and  the  family  to  which  they  be- 
long is  also  known  as  Sclerogenidce.  In  the  United  States 
the  corresponding  fishes  are  several  species  of  a  difi erent 
genus,  Prionotus,  and  are  commonly  called  sea-robins,  not 
gurnards.  Those  triglids  which  belong  to  the  subfamily 
Peristediinoe  are  distinguished  as  armed  or  mailed  gur- 
nards, as  Peristedion  catapkractwm. 
2.  The  gemmous  dragonet,  CdlUonymus  lyra, 
more  fully  called  yellow  gurnard.  See  cut  under 
Callionymus. — 3.  A  flying-fish  or  flying-robin 
of  the  family  Cephalacanthidw  (or  Dactylop- 
teridce),  more  fuUy  called  flying-gurnard.  The 
best-known  species  is  Cephalacanthus  or  Dao- 
tyloptervs  volitans.  See  cut  under  Dactylopte- 
rus. 

The  west  part  of  the  land  was  high  browed,  much  like 
the  head  of  a  gurnard.  Bakluyt's  Voyages,  IL  ii. 

gurnet^  (gfer'net),  n.    An  obsolete  or  dialectal 
form  of  gurnard. 
1  am  a  soused  guryiet.  Shah.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  Iv.  2. 

gurnet^  (gSr'net),  n.    Same  as  garnet^. 
gurr  (ger) ,  n.    [ Anglo-Ind. ,  <  Hind,  garh,  a  fort, 
castle  (also  in  dim.  ga/rhi,  >E.  gv/rry'^);  et.  garhd, 
thick,  close,  strong.]    In  India,  a  native  fort. 
Compare  gurry^. 

Many  of  his  Heathen  Nobles,  only  such  as  were  befriend- 
ed by  strong  Gurrs,  or  Fastnesses  upon  the  Mountains. 
Fryer,  New  Account  of  Bast  India  and  Persia(ia81)i  p.  166. 

gurrah  (gur'a),  n.  [Anglo-Ind.,  <  Hind,  garha 
(cerebral  r)," a  kind  of  cloth;  as  adj.,  thick, 
Close,  strong.]  A  kind  of  plain  coarse  India 
muslin. 

gurryi  (gur'i).  n.  [Also  gurrey;  origin  ob- 
scure.] It.  Feces.  Holland. — 3.  Pish-offal. 
It  is  sometimes  ground  up  for  bait  when  hait-flsh  are 
scarce.    (New  Eng.] 

The  fisherman  dips  a  bucket  of  fresh  water  from  the 
spring,  and,  washing  the  gurry  from  his  hands  and  face, 
starts  for  home.  Peter  Qott,  the  Fisherman. 
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3.  In  whale-flshing,  the  refuse  resulting  from 
the  operations  of  cutting  in  and  boiling  out  a 
whale. —  4.  The  refuse  of  a  dissecting-room. 
The  term  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  at  Cambridge 
and  Boston,  Massachusetts,  by  Professor  Jeffries  Wymau 
and  to  have  become  current  there.  ' 

5.  One  of  the  grades  of  menhaden-oil:  a  trade- 
name. 

gurryi  (gur'i),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  gurried,  ppr. 
gurrying.  [i  gurry^,  n.]  To  foul  with  gurry ; 
throw  offal  upon,  as  fishing-gear  or  fishing- 
grounds.  The  word  is  applied  chiefly  to  herring-weirs 
upon  which  gurry  may  drift  from  the  place  where  it  has 
been  dumped.  This  is  a  great  injury,  as  herring  will  not 
approach  a  gurried  weir.    [New  Bug.] 

gurry2  (gur'i), «.;  pl.pMmes(-iz).  [Anglo-Ind., 
repr.  Hind.  g^arM  (cerebral  r),  a  smaU  fort,  dim. 
of  garh,  a  fort  or  castle  (cf .  garha,  thick,  close, 
strong).  Cf.  gurrah.]  In  India,  a  small  native 
fort. 

gurry-bait  (gur'i-bat),  n.    Gurry  used  as  bait. 

gurry-butt  (gur'i-butj,  n.  1.  A  dung-sledge. 
[Prov.  Eng.]  — 3.  A  large  butt  or  cask  used  as 
a  receptacle  for  cod-livers.     [New  Eng.] 

gurry-fisll  (gur'i-fish),  n.  Straggling  fish  left 
on  a  fishing-ground  after  the  school-fish  have 
migi'ated:  so  called  by  the  bank-fishers. 

gurry-ground  (gur'i-ground),  n.  A  ground  at 
sea  where  gurry  or  fish-offal  may  be  dumped 
without  injury  to  the  fishery.  Such  places  are 
commonly  selected  by  agreement  among  fisher- 
men.    [New  Eng.] 

gurry-shark  (gur'i-shark),  n.  The  sleeper  or 
ground-shark,  Somniosus  microcephalus  .-so  call- 
ed from  its  lying  in  wait  for  gurry.   [New  Eng.] 

gurt  (gert),  n.  [Origin  obscure.]  In  mining,  a 
gutter ;  a  channel  for  water. 

gurtst  (g6rts),  n.  pi.  [Transposed  form  of  grits 
(not  of  groats) :  see  grif^.]    Grroats. 

guru  (gS'rS),  n.  [Hind.,  etc.,  guru,  <  Skt.  gwu, 
heavy,  weighty,  important,  worthy  of  honor; 
as  a  noun,  one  to  be  honored,  a  teacher  (see 
def.);  =  Gr.  /3ap(if, heavy, =L.  gravis,  heavy:  see 
gravei^.]  A  Hindu  spiritual  teacher  or  guide. 
Also  written  gooroo. 

guru-nut  (go'r6-nut),  n.    Same  as  cola,-nut. 

guse  (giis),  re.    A  Scotch  form  of  goose. 

gush  (gush),  V.  [Early  mod.  E.  sXso  gowshe;  < 
ME.  guschen,  gush;  (1)  prob.  of  OLG.  origin, 
<  OD.  gwysen,  flow  out  with  a  gurgling  noise, 
gush,  =  OPlem.  freq.  gusselen,  gosselen,  pour 
out,  spill  (Kilian),  =  LG.  gusen,  gissen,  and  &eq. 
gieseln,  >  prob.  G.  dial,  gausen,  and  freq.  gvuseVn, 
pour  out ;  secondary  forms,  with  formative  -s, 
of  D.  gieten  =  OS.  giotan  =  OPries.  giata,  iata 
=  AS.  gedtan  (pret.  gedt,  pi.  guton,  pp.  goten), 
tr.  pour,  pour  out,  shed,  cast,  found,  mtr.  flow, 
stream,  ME.  geten,  yeten.  So.  yet,  yit,  pour, 
etc.  (>  ult.  E.  deriv.  gut  and  ingot,  q.  v.),  = 
OHG.  giozan,  MHG.  giegen,  G.  giessen  =  Bw. 
gjuta  =  ODan.  gjude,  Dan.  gyde,  pour,  =  loel. 
gjota,  cast,  drop  one's  young  (of  an  animal), 
=  Goth,  gmtan,  pour-  =  L.  fundere,  pp.  fusus, 
pour  (> ult.  E.  found^  and /«sel,  q.  v.);  allied 
to  Gr.  ;i;eZj',  pour  (>  ult.  B.  ehule,  ehyme^).  (2) 
Less  prob.  of  Scand.  origin,  <  Icel.  gusa,  gush, 
spirt  out,  or  rather  (gusa  being  a  secondary 
weak  verb,  without  examples  in  Cleasby  and 
Vigf usson,  and  presumably  mod. )  from  its  prim- 
itive gjosa  (pret.  gauss,  pi.  giisu,  pp.  gosinn), 
gush,  break  out,  as  a  furnace,  volcano,  and  the 
Bke ;  hence  geysa,  rush  furiously,  gush  (>  Gey- 
sir,  JE.  geyser,  q.  v.),  gustr,  a  gust,  E.  gvsfi-  (cf. 
also  (?)  Sw.  dial,  gasa,  blow,  pufi,  reek) ;  per- 
haps =  L.  haurire,  draw  water,  also  spill,  shed 
(see  exhaust).  Whether  Icel.  gjosa,  gush,  is 
related  to  the  fore-mentioned  sjota,  cast,  is 
doubtful.]  1,  intrams.  1.  To  issue  with  force 
and  volume,  as  a  fluid  from  confinement;  flow 
suddenly  or  copiously;  come  pouring  out.  as 
water  from  a  spring  or  blood  from  a  wound. 

See,  she  pants,  and  from  her  flesh 
The  warm  hlood  gusheth  out  afresh. 

Fletcher,  Faithful  Shepherdess,  iii.  1. 

There  saw  they  two  rocks,  from  whence  a  current  gusht 
with  excessive  violence.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  73. 

The  gushing  of  the  wave 
Far  away  did  seem  to  mourn  and  rave 
On  alien  shores.  Tennyson,  Lotos-Eaters. 

'Hence — 3.  To  speak  effusively  or  from  a  sud- 
den emotional  impulse ;  be  erbavagantly  and 
effusively  sentimental. 

For  my  own  parti  I  am  forever  meeting  the  most  star- 
tling examples  of  the  insular  faculty  to  gush. 

H.  Jam/es,  Jr.,  Trans.  Sketches,  p.  186. 

II.  trans.  Toemitsuddenly,  forcibly,  or  copi- 
ously. 

The  gaping  wound  gushed  out  a  crimson  flood. 

Dryden. 
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gush  (gush),  H.     [<  gush,  v.-\    1.  A  sudden  and 
violent  emission  of  a  fluid  from  confinement; 
outpouring  of  or  as  of  a  liquid.  ~ 

The  gush  of  springs 
Ana  fall  of  lofty  fountains.  Byron, 

The  last  giMh  of  sunset  was  brightening  the  tops  of  the 
savage  (jeld  when  the  horses  arrived. 

B.  Taylor,  Northern  Travel,  p.  365. 

The  performance  of  its  office  by  every  part  of  the  body 

down  even  to  the  smallest,  just  as  much  depends  on  the 

local  gushes  of  nervous  energy  as  it  depends  on  the  local 

giishes  of  blood.  H.  Speiicer,  Priu.  of  Psychol.,  §  40. 

Every  gush  of  dazzling  light  has  associated  with  it  a 

gush  of  invisible  radiant  heati  which  far  transcends  the 

light  in  energy.  Tyndall,  Eadiation,  §  10. 

2.  Effusive  display  of  sentiment. — 3.  [Prob.  a 

var.  of  gusfi:'\    A  gust  of  wind.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

gusher  (gush'6r),  n.     1.  That  which  gushes; 

specifically,  in  local  (American)  use,  an  oil-well 

which  throws  out  a,  very  large  quantity  of  oil 

without  having  to  be  pumped. 

A  gusher  is  a  well  which  throws  out  large  quantities  of 

oU;  a  record  of  eleven  thousand  barrels  a  day  has  been 

reached  by  one  well !  St.  Nicholas,  XIV.  47. 

To-day  the  People's  Natural  Gas  Company,  of  Pittsburg 

struck  an  immense  gusher  ...  at  a  depth  of  1460  feet. 

Philadelphia  Times,  March  H,  1886. 

2.  One  who  is  demonstratively  emotional  or 
sentimental. 

gushing  (gush'ing),  p.  a.    1.   Escaping  with 
force,  as  a  fluid;  flovring  copiously. 
Ye  valleys  low,  where  the  mild  whispers  use 
Of  shades,  and  wanton  winds,  und  gushing  brooks. 

MiZtoTL,  Lycidas,  1,  137. 

2.  Emitting  copiously:  as,  a  gushing  spiiDg. 

Soon  as  thy  letters  trembling  I  unclose,  .  .  . 
Line  after  line  my  gushitig  eyes  o'erflow. 

Pope,  Eloisa  to  Abelard,  I.  35, 

3.  Exuberantly  and  demonstratively  emotion- 
al; given  to  or  characterized  by  gush:  as,  a 
gushing  girl ;  a  gushing  letter. 

To  add  to  the  atmosphere  of  danger  which  surrounded 
this  gushing  young  person,  she  is  placed  at  the  outset  of 
the  story  in  an  odd,  not  to  say  false  position.  She  is  a 
wife  in  nothing  but  name.  Saturday  Sev.,  Teb.  10, 1866. 
=Syn,  3.  Sentimental,  hysterical,  etc.  (in  style).  See 
hombast.  . 

gushingly  (gush'ing-li),  acbv.     1.  In  a  gushing 
manner. 

Rivers,  which  flow  gushingly. 
With  many  windings  through  the  vale. 

Byron,  Ohilde  Harold,  iv.  71. 

2.  With  extravagant  display  of  sentiment  or 
feeling :  as,  to  write  or  speak  gushingly. 
gushy  (gush'i),  a.  [<  gush  +  -2/1.]  Displaying 
or  characterized  by  gush;  effusively  sentimen- 
tal: as,  a  gushy  description.  [Colloq.  and  con- 
temptuous.] 

gusing-iron  (gus'ing-i"eni),  n.  [Sc. ;  cf .  Sc.  gitse 
=  E.  goose,  q.  v.]  A  laundresses'  smoothing- 
iron, 
gusset  (gus'et),  n.  [Formerly  also  gushet;  <  OF. 
gousset,  goueet,  F.  gousset,  the  armhole,  a  trian- 
gular space  left  between  two  joints  of  armor, 
a  piece  of  plate  used  to  cover  such  space,  a  tri- 
angular piece  or  gore  of  cloth,  a  bracket,  also 
(mod.  F.  only)  a  fob  or  watch-pocket  (cf .  OF. 
*goussete,  gossette,  f.,  a  little  husk  or  hull),  dim. 
of  gousse  =  It.  guscio,  dial,  gussa,  gossa,  guss, 
goss,  a  husk,  hull,  pod,  shell :  of  uncertain  ori- 
gin, prob.  Tout.,  being  perhaps  a  var.  of  the 
form  which  appears  as  F.  housse,  a  covering, 
mat,  mantel,  etc.  (see  housed,  liousing),  ult.  re- 
lated with  E.  iiuU :  see  huV?:1  A  triangular 
plate  or  piece  of  cloth  inserted  or  attached,  to 
protect,  strengthen,  or  fill  out  some  part  of  a 
thing;  a  gore.  Specifically — (o)  The  triangular  space 
left  at  each  joint  of  the  body  between  two  adjacent  pieces 
of  plate-armor.  This  was  covered  with  chain-mail,  and  in 
addition  many  devices  were  tried,  such  as  roundels  and 
the  like,  ending  in  the  elaborate  pauldron,  cubitifere, 
genouUlifere,  etc.  (6)  The  flUing,  as  of  chain-mail,  of  the 
above,  (c)  The  defense  oi  plate  used  to  protect  the  gus- 
set (a). 

A  horseman's  mace,  gushet-wmow:  for  the  armpits,  leg- 
harness,  and  a  gorget.       Urquhart,  tr.  of  Babelais,  i.  27. 

The  oval  pallet  or  gusset  of  plate  which  protects  the  left 
armpit.  ■^-  -K.  Planehe. 

In  the  preceding  senses  also  gwissette. 
(eC)  An  angular  piece  of  iron  or  a  kind  of  bracket  fastened 
m  the  angles  of  a  structure  to  give  strength  or  stiffness. 
(e)  An  angular  piece  of  iron  inserted  in  a  boiler,  tank,  etc., 
where  it  changes  from  a  cylindrical  to  a  square  form,  as 
at  the  junction  of  the  barrel  and  flre-hox  of  a  locomotive. 
(/)  A  triangular  piece  of  cloth  inserted  in  a  garment  to 
strengthen  or  enlarge  some  part. 

Seam  and  gusset  and  band, 

Band  and  gusset  and  seam. 

Hood,  Song  of  the  Shirt. 
(a)  In  her.,  same  as  gore",  7. 
gusset  (gus'et),  V.  t.     [<  gusset,  n.\    To  make 
with  a  gusset;  insert  a  gusset  into,  as  a  gar- 
ment. 
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Everybody  knew  that  every  girl  in  the  place  was  always 
making,  mending,  cutting-out,  basting,  gusseting,  trim- 
ming, turning,  and  contriving. 

W.  Besant,  Fifty  Years  Ago,  p.  91. 

gusti  (gust),  n.  [<  Icel.  gustr,  a  gust,  blast  (cf . 
gjosta,  a  gust),  =  Norw.  gust,  a  gust  of  wind,  = 
Sw.  mal.  gust,  a  stream  of  air  from  an  oven ;  < 
loel.  gjosa,  gush,  break  out,  as  a  furnace,  vol- 
cano, and  the  like,  Sw.  dial,  g&sa,  blow,  puff, 
reek :  see  gush.  Cf .  E.  dial,  gush,  n.,3,a.  gust  of 
wind.]  1.  A  sudden  squall  or  blast  of  wind; 
a  sudden  rushing  or  driving  of  the  wind,  of 
short  duration. 

And  what  at  first  was  call'd  a  gust,  the  same 
Hath  now  a  storm's,  anon  a  tempest's  name. 

Dontie,  The  Storm. 
A  fresher  gale 
Begins  to  wave  the  wood,  and  stir  the  stream. 
Sweeping  with  shadowy  gust  the  fields  of  com. 

Thomson,  Summer,  L  1656. 

2.  A  sudden  outburst,  as  of  passionate  feeling. 

Any  sudden  gust  of  passion  (as  an  extasy  of  love  in  an 

unexpected  meeting)  cannot  better  be  expressed  than  in 

a  word  and  a  sigh,  breaking  one  another. 

Dryden,  Essay  on  Dram.  Poesy, 
lord  Dorset  .  .  .  was  naturally  very  aubjeot  to  Passion; 
but  the  short  Gust  was  soon  over,  and  served  only  to  set 
off  the  Charms  of  his  Temper.  Prior,  Poems,- Ded. 

=Syn.  1.  Squall,  etc.  See  wind2,  n. 
gust2  (gust),  n.  [=  OF.  goust,  F.  go4t  (>  E. 
goutS)  =  Sp.  Pg.  It.  gusto  (>  E.  gusto),  <  L.  gus- 
tus,  a  tasting,  taste,  >  gustare,  taste ;  allied  to 
Gr.  yeiieiv,  taste,  Skt.  ^f  jush,  enjoy,  AS.  cedsan, 
E.  choose,  select:  see  choose."]  1.  The  sense 
or  pleasure  of  tasting;  relish;  gusto. 

Were  they  [sprats]  as  dear,  they  would  be  as  toothesome 
...  as  anchovies ;  for  then  their  price  would  give  a  high 
gust  unto  them  in  the  judgment  of  pallat-men. 

Fuller,  Worthies,  Essex. 

The  whole  vegetable  tribe  have  lost  their  gust  with  me. 
Lamb,  Grace  before  Meat. 

2.  Gratification  of  any  kind,  especially  that 
which  is  sensual ;  pleasure ;  enjoyment. 

The  life  of  the  spirit  ...  is  lessened  and  impaired,  ac- 
cording as  the  guAts  of  the  fiesh  grow  high  and  sapid. 

Jer.  Taylor,  Works  (ed.  1835),  I.  90. 

My  sightj  and  smell,  and  hearing  were  employ'd. 
And  all  three  senses  in  full  gust  enjoy'd, 

Dt-yden,  Mower  and  leaf,  1.  139. 

One  who  courted  contempt  abroad,  in  order  to  feel  with 
keener  gwit  the  pleasure  of  pre-eminence  at  home. 

GoldsTnith,  Citizen  of  the  World,  lii. 

3.  Turn  of  fancy;  intellectual  taste. 

A  choice  of  it  may  he  made  according  to  the  gust  and 
manner  of  the  ancients.  Dryden. 

He  ,  .  .  calls  him  a  blockhead  as  well  as  an  atheist — 
one  who  had  "as  small  a  gust  for  the  elegancies  of  expres- 
sion as  the  sacredness  of  the  matter." 

Whipple,  Ess.  and  Rev.,  II.  77. 

gust^t  (gust),  V.  t.  [<  L.  gustare,  taste;  from 
the  noun.]  To  taste;  enjoy  the  taste  of ;  have 
a  relish  for. 

The  palate  of  this  age  gusts  nothing  high. 
Sir  B.  L' Estrange,  On  Be'aumont  and  Fletcher's  Plays. 

gustablet  (gus'ta-bl),  a.andw.  [<  gusfi  +-aile.'] 

1,  a.  1.  Capable  of  being  tasted ;  tastable. 

A  blind  man  cannot  conceive  colours,  but  either  as  some 
audible,  gustable,  odorous,  or  tactile  qualities. 

OlanvUle,  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  vii 

2.  Pleasant  to  the  taste;  having  a  pleasant 
relish. 

Of  so  many  thousand  wels  this  only  affordeth  gustable 
waters :  and  tliat  so  excellent  that  the  Bassa  .  .  .  drin]^ 
of  no  other.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  99. 

II.  n.  Thatwhich  is  pleasant  to  the  taste. 
The  touch  acknowledgeth  no  gustables. 
The  taste  no  fragrant  smell. 

Dr.  H.  More,  Psychathanasia,  II.  ii.  4. 

gustation  (gus-ta'shoh),  n.  [=  F.  gustation  = 
Sp.  gustacion  =  It.  gustazione,  <  L.  gustatio{n-), 

<  gustare,  taste :  see  gust^,  v.]    The  act  of  tast- 
ing; the  sense  of  taste;  the  gustatory  function. 

Senses  of  taste  and  touch;  gustation  and  taction. 

Coues,  Key  to  TS.  A.  Birds,  p.  191. 

gustative  (gus'ta-tiv),  a.  [=  F.  gustatif=  Sp. 
It.  gustativo,  <  Nh.  *gustatimis,  <  L.  gustare, 
taste :  see  gust^.']  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  sense 
of  taste ;  gustatory. 

The  ninth  pair,  or  gvMative  nerve.  Is  organized  for  the 
appreciation  of  taste  only.         Ire  Comte,  Sight,  Int.,  p.  10. 

gustatory  (gus'ta-to-ri),  a.    [<  '^h.*gustatorius, 

<  L.  gustare,  taste:*  see  gus^.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  gustation  or  tasting. 

In  liis  first  cautious  sip  of  the  wine,  and  the  gustatory 
skill  with  which  he  gave  his  palate  the  full  advantage  of 
it,  it  was  impossible  not  to  recognize  the  connoisseur. 

Hawthorne,  Blithedale  Romance,  xxl. 
How  the  gustatory  faculty  is  exhausted  for  a  time  by  a 
strong  taste,  daily  experience  teaches. 

H.  Spencer,  Frin.  of  Psychol.,  §  45. 
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Gustatory  buds.  See  (a»(e-&u(J.— Gustatory  cell,  la 
anat.,  one  of  the  inner  fusiform  cells  of  a  taste-bud,  with 
filamentous  ends  and  a  large  spherical  central  part,  sur. 
rounded  by  the  cortical  cells  of  '.he  taste-bud. —  Gusta- 
tory corpuscles.  See  co?7/Mscic.  — Gustatory  nerve,  a 
nerve  of  gustation,  the  lingual  branch  of  the  third  divi- 
sion of  the  fifth  cranial  nerve,  distributed  to  the  tongue 
and  contributing  to  the  sense  of  taste.  It  is  more  com- 
monly called  the  lingual  nerve. 
Gustavian  (gus-ta'vi-an),  a.  Pertaining  to 
any  Swedish  king  of  tlie  name  of  Gustavus; 
specifically,  in  Swedish  literary  history,  per- 
taining to  the  reigns  of  Gustavus  III.  and  (jrus- 
tavus  IV.  (1771-1809),  in  which  period  the  na- 
tional literature  was  especially  flourishing. 

The  poets  of  the  Gustavian  period  form  two  groups  ac- 
cording to  the  prevalence,  respectively,  of  the  I'rench  and 
the  national  element. 

JR.  Anderson,  tr.  of  Horn's  Scandinavian  lit.,  ill.  5. 

gustfuU  (gust'ful),  a.  [<  gust^  +  -/««.]  At- 
tended with  gusts ;  gusty;  squally. 

A  guslful  April  mom 
That  puS'd  the  swaying  branches. 

Tennyson,  Holy  Grail. 

gustful^t  (gust'fid),  a.  l<gust^  +  -ful.1  Taste- 
ful; palatable. 

The  base  Suds  which  Vice  nseth  to  leave  behind  it 
makes  Virtue  afterwards  far  more  gust;ful. 

Howell,  Letters,  il.  3. 

The  said  season  being  passed,  there  is  no  danger  or  dif- 
ficulty to  keep  it  gustfvl  all  the  year  long. 

Sir  K.  Digby,  Power  of  Sympathy. 

gustfulnesst  (gust'ful-nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  gustful  or  full  of  savor. 

Then  his  divertisements  and  recreations  have  a  lively 
gustfulness,  then  his  sleep  is  very  sound  and  pleasant. 

Barrow,  Works,  III.  xix. 

gustlesst  (gust'les),  a.  [<  gust^  +  -less,]   Taste- 
less. 
No  gustless  or  unsatisfying  offal. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Misc.  Tracts,  p.  13. 

gusto  (gus'to),  n.  [<  It.  Pg.  Sp.  gusto  =  OF. 
goiist,  F.  goUt,  <  L.  gustus,  taste,  relish:  see 
gust^.]  Appreciative  taste  or  enjoyment ;  keen 
relish;  zest. 

Set  yourself  on  designing  after  the  ancient  Greeks;  — 
because  they  are  the  rule  of  beauty,  and  give  us  a  good 
gusto.      Dryden,  tr.  of  Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Painting,  note. 

The  royal  supremacy  is  repeatedly  insisted  upon  in 
terms  one  may  Edmost  say  of  gusto,  such  as  Cranmer  would 
have  heartily  approved. 

A.  W.  Ward,  Eng.  Dram,  lit.,  I.  99. 

It  will  be  found  true,  I  believe,  in  a  majority  of  cases, 
that  the  artist  writes  with  more  gusto  and  effect  of  those 
things  which  he  has  only  wished  to  do,  than  of  those 
which  he  has  done*.    ' 

B.  L.  Stevenson,  A  Humble  Remonstrance, 

gustoso  (gbs-to'so),  a.  [It.,  <  gusto,  taste:  see 
gust^,  gusto.]  Tasty:  used  in  music  to  direct 
that  a  passage  be  rendered  with  taste. 

gustyi  (gus'ti),  a.  [=  Sc.  gousty;  <  gusf^  + 
-s/i.]  1.  Marked  by  gusts  or  squalls  of  wind; 
fitfully  vrindy  or  stormy. 

In  which  time  wee  had  store  of  snowe  with  some  gugtie 
weather.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  III.  845. 

For  once,  upon  a  raw  and  gusty  day. 
The  troubled  Tiber  chafing  with  her  shores. 

Shak.,  J.  C,  1.  2. 

2.  Given  to  sudden  bursts  of  passion;  excit- 
able; irritable. 

Little  "brown  girls"  with  gusty  temperaments  seldom 
do  the  sensible  thing.  Saturday  Beo.,  Feb.  10, 1866. 

gusty2  (gus'ti),  a.  [<  gust^  +  -yl-.]  Pleasant 
to  the  taste;  savory;  gustful.     [Scotch.] 

The  rantin'  Germans,  Russians,  and  the  Poles, 
Shall  feed  with  pleasure  on  our  gusfy  shoals  [of  fish]. 
Bamsay,  Prospect  of  Plenty. 

gut  (gut), »}.  _  [<  ME.  gut,  gutte,  gotte,  <  AS.  gut 
(pi.  guttas),  intestine ;  orig.  a '  channel,'  a  sense 
found  in  E.  dial,  gut,  also  gote,  goyt,  gowt,  Sc. 
got,  goat,  etc.,  <  ME.  gutte,  gote,  goote,  a  channel 
of  water,  a  drain  (=  MD.  gote,  a  channel,  D. 
goot  =  G.  gosse,  gutter,  sewer,  sink,  water-pipe, 
rain-pipe,  =  Sw.  gjuta,  a  leat,  =  Dan.  gyde,  a 
lane);  <  AS.  ge6tan  (pret.  pi.  guton,.:pp.  goten), 
pour  out,  intr.  flow,  stream,  =  D.  gieten  =  Q. 
giessen  =  Icel.  gjota,  cast,  etc.  ,=  Sw.  gjuta = Dan. 
gyde.povac:  see  gush.]  1.  (a)  Either  the  whole 
or  a  distinct  division  of  that  part  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal  of  an  animal  which  extends 
from  the  stomach  to  the  anus ;  the  intestinal 
canal,  or  any  part  of  it;  an  intestine:  as,  the 
large  gut;  the  small  gut;  the  blind  gut,  or  ese- 
cum.  (6)  In  the  plural,  the  bowels;  the  whole 
mass  formed  by  the  natural  convolutions  of 
the  intestinal  canal  in  the  abdomen,  (c)  In 
iiol.,  the  whole  intestinal  tube,  alimentary  ca- 
nal, or  digestive  tract ;  the  enteric  tube,  from 
mouth  to  anus.  See  enteron,  stomodcmm,  proe- 
todceum. 
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Gut  is  U3ed  indifferently  for  the  whole  or  for  any  part 
of  the  physiologieal  entity  which  reaches  from  the  oral 
to  the  anal  aperture. 
£.  R.  Lankcuter,  Pret  to  Gegenbaur's  Comp.  Aiiat.,  p.  xiv. 

2.  The  whole  digestive  system;  the  viscera; 
the  entrails  in  general:  commonly  in  the  plu- 
ral.    [Low.] 

Both  sea  and  land  are  ransack'd  for  the  feast. 
And  his  own  gut  the  sole  invited  guest, 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Juvenal's  Satires,  i  207. 
Greedily  devouring  the  raw  gvts  of  fowls.       Grainger. 

3.  The  substance  forming  the  case  of  the  in- 
testine; intestinal  tissue  or  fiber:  as,  sheep's 
gut;  asii-gut. 

Gut-spinning  is  the  twisting  of  prepared  gut  into  cord 
of  various  diameter  for  various  purposes — L  e.,  for  ordi- 
nary catgut,  for  use  in  machinery,  and  for  flddle-strlngs. 
Workshop  Beceipts,  2d  ser.,  p.  319. 

4.  A  preparation  of  the  intestines  of  an  animal 
used  for  various  purposes,  as  for  the  strings  of 
a  violin,  or,  in  angling,  for  the  snood  or  leader 
to  which  the  Tiook  or  lure  is  attached.  In  the 
latter  case  the  material,  called  in  full  gUkworvi  gut,  is 
not  true  gut,  but  is  formed  from  the  fiber  drawn  out  from 
a  silkworm  killed  when  it  is  just  ready  to  spin  its  cocoon. 

5.  A  narrow  passage;  particularly,  a  narrow 
channel  of  water;  a  strait;  a  long  narrow  inlet. 

North  of  it^  in  a  gut  of  the  hill,  was  the  Fish-pool  of 
Siloe.  Sandys,  Travailes,  p.  146. 

We  .  .  .  looked  down  upon  the  straggling  village  of 
Port  Hawksbury  and  the  winding  Gut  of  Oanso. 

C.  D.  Warner,  Baddeck,  v. 

Branchial  gut.  See  branchial.— Toie-eaX,  in  anat.,  the 
anterior  section  of  the  primitive  alimentaiy  canal  in  ver- 
tebrate embryos.  From  it  are  developed  the  pharynx,  eso- 
phagus, stomach,  and  duodenum. — Hind-gut,  in  anat., 
the  posterior  part  of  the  primitive  alimentary  cansd,  giv- 
ing origin  to  parts  of  the  intestine  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  anus,  but  extending  from  that  point  backward  in 
a  subcaudal  or  postanal  prolongation.  See  epigaster. — 
Mid-gut,  in  anat.,  the  middle  part  of  the  primitive  ali- 
ment^ canal,  from  which  is  developed  the  greater  part 
of  the  intestine.— To  have  guts  In  the  bralnst,tobave 
sense.    Davies.    [Low.] 

Quoth  Kalpho,  "Truly  that  is  no 
Hard  matter  for  a  man  to  do 
That  has  but  any  guts  in  's  brains." 

S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  I.  iit  1091. 

The  fellow's  well  enough,  if  he  had  any  guts  in  his 

hrains.  Swift,  Polite  Conversation,  L 

girt  (gut),  V.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  gutted,  ppr.  gut- 
ting. [<  ME.  gutten;  from  the  noun.]  1.  To 
take  out  the  entrails  of ;  disembowel ;  eviscer- 
ate. 

The  fishermen  save  the  most  part  of  their  fish :  some 
are  gutted,  splitted,  powdered,  and  dried, 

a.  Carew,  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

2.  To  plunder  of  contents ;  destroy  or  strip  the 
interior  of:  as,  the  burglars  gutted  the  store. 

In  half  an  hour  the  lately  splendid  residence  of  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  greatest  private  banking-house  in  London 
was  gutted  from  cellar  to  ridge-pole. 

J,  Hawthorne,  Dust,  p.  311, 

gut-formed  (gut'fSrmd),  a.  Formed  like  a  gut. 
The  term  is  applied  by  Darwin  to  two  glands  which  lie 
one  on  each  side  of  the  stomach  of  cirripeds :  considered 
by  Huxley  as  probably  accessory  glands  of  the  reproduc- 
tive organ^  analogous  to  those  which  secrete  the  walls  of 
the  ovisac  in  copepods.    See  second  cut  under  Balamus. 

Glltierrezia  (go'ti-er-ez'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gutier- 
rez, the  name  of  a  noble  SpaniA  family.]  A 
genus  of  asteroid  composites,  of  the  western 
ITnited  States,  Mexico,  and  extratropioal  South 
America.  They  are  low,  glabrous,  and  often  glutinous 
herbs  or  suffrutescent  plante,  with  linear  leaves  and  small 
heads  of  yellow  flowers.  Of  the  20  species,  5  are  found  in 
the  ITnited  States. 

gut-length  (gut'length),  n.  A  length  of  silk- 
worm gut,  usually,  as  imported  into  the  United 
States,  from  12  to  15  inches,  employed  for  lead- 
ers and  sneUs  by  anglers.    See  gut,  4. 

gutlingt, '^^     [<.  gut  + -ling^.']    A  glutton. 

The  poets  wanted  no  sport  the  while,  who  made  them- 
selves bitterly  merry  with 
descanting  upon  the 
lean  skulls  and  the  fat 
paunches  of  these  lazy 
gutliv^s. 

Bp.  Sanderson,  "Works, 
[ni.  106. 

gut-scraper  (guf- 
skra*per),  n.  A 
scraper  of  catgut;  a 
fiddle-player.  [Con- 
temptuous.] 

guttal  (gut'a),  n. ;  pi. 
guttce  (-e).  [L.,  a 
drop:  see  gouP-.']  1. 
Adjop;  specifically, 
in  arch.,  one  of  a  se- 
ries of  pendent  orna- 
ments,   generally   in  Guttae  in  Done  Architecture. 

the  form  of  the  frUS-  ^^l'"™  <>'  ?"«»  beneath  regula; 
i  J,  T-     i.     G,  G,  guttae 

tum  of  a  cone,  but   regui=. 


SiiLii  ucucciui  reguia: 
eneath  mutules  and 
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sometimes  cylindrical,  attached  to  the  under 
side  of  the  mutules  and  regulse  of  the  Doric 
entablature.  They  probably  represent  wooden  pegs 
or  treenails  which  occupied  these  positions  in  primitive 
wooden  constructions.  Also  called  U-unnel. 
2.  In  phar.,  a  drop:  usually,  and  in  prescrip- 
tions, written  gt.,  plural  gtt. — 3.  In  zool.,  a 
small  spot,  generally  of  a  round  or  oval  form, 
and  not  differing  much  in  shade  from  the 
ground-color,  as  if  made  by  a  drop  of  water; 
any  small  color-spot,  especially  when  gutti- 
form. — Gum  guttse.  Same  as  gamboge.— daiXiO,  Se- 
rena, an  old  medical  name  for  araaurosis. 

gutta^  (gut'a),  n.  [=  F.  gutte;  <  Malay  gatah, 
gutah,  guttaii,  gum,  balsam.]  Same  as  gutta- 
percha. 

gutta-percha  (gut'a-pfer'cha),  n.  [<  Malay  ga- 
tah (also  written  guUah,  guiah,  etc.),  gum,  bal- 
sam, +  percha  (also  written  per  ^o,  etc.),  said  to 
be  the  name  of  the  tree  producing  this  gum, 
or  rather  of  one  of  the  species,  the  Malay  name 
of  the  Isonandra  Gutta  being  taban  (also  written 
tuban,  etc.).  Cf.  Pulo  or  Pulau  percha,  a  for- 
mer name  of  Sumatra,  lit.  the  island  of  the  per- 
cha-tree.]  The  concrete  juice  of  an  evergreen 
sapotaceous  tree,  Dichopsis  (Isonandra)  Gutta, 
common  in  the  jungles  of  the  Malay  penin- 
sula and  archipelago.  It  is  a  grayish  or  yellowish 
inodorous  and  tasteless  substance,  nearly  inelastic,  at  or- 
dinary temperatures  hard,  tough,  and  somewhat  horny, 
and  flexible  only  in  thin  plates.  At  120°  to  140"  F.  it  is 
suflficiently  soft  to  be  rolled  into  plates,  and  it  becomes  very 
soft  at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water.  It  is  soluble  in 
boiling  ether,  chloroform,  benzol,  coal-tar  oils,  bisulphid 
of  carbon,  and  oil  of  turpentine,  and  with  caoutchouc  it  is 
readily  vulcanized.  Gutta-percha  is  used  for  a  great  va- 
riety of  purposes,  as  for  insulating  electric  wires,  in  the 
manufacture  of  hose^  belting,  and  other  flexible  goods,  as  a 
substitute  for  leather,  in  mastics  and  cements,  lor  splints 
and  various  surgical  implements,  etc.  A  similar  product 
is  obtained  from  other  species  of  Dichopsis  and  of  several 
allied  genera.    Also  called  gutta-tdban. 

gutta-putih  (gut'a-po'ti),  Ji.  [Malay.]  A  gum 
obtained  from  Payena  Leerii,  whiter  and  more 
spongy  than  gutta-percha.  Also  called  gutta- 
sundeic. 

guttarama  (gut-a-ra'ma),  n.  [S.  Amer.]  The 
violet  organist,  Euphmia  violacea,  a  South 
American  tanager. 

gutta-rambong  (gut'a-ram'bong),  n.  [Ma- 
lay.] A  reddi^-brown  gum  closely  resembling 
caoutchouc,  probably  obtained  from  the  roots 
of  Mcus  elasUca. 

gutta-shea  (gut'a-she'a),  n.  [Malay.]  A  hy- 
drocarbon obtained  from  shea-butter  in  the 
manufacture  of  soap.  The  milky  juice  of  Botryo- 
spermum  Parkii,  the  fruit  of  which  yields  shea-butter, 
is  said  to  have  when  dried  all  the  properties  of  gutta-per- 
cha. 

gutta-singgarip  (gut'a-sing'ga-rip),  n.  [Ma- 
lay.] A  soft  and  spongy  gum'  obtained  from 
Willughbea  firma,  an  apocynaceous  Malayan 
climber. 

gutta-SUndek  (gut'a-sim'dek),  n.  [Malay.] 
Same  as  gutta-putih. ' 

gutta-taban(gut'a-ta'ban),TO.  [Malay.]  Same 
as  gutta-percha. 

guttate  (gut'at),  a.  [<  L.  guttatus,  <  gutta,  a 
drop:  see  gutta'^.']  1.  Containing  drops  or  drop- 
like  masses,  either  solid  or  more  or  less  liquid, 
often  resembling  nuclei. — 2.  In  bot.,  spotted, 
as  if  by  drops  of  something  colored. —  3.  In 
zool.,  having  drop-shaped  or  guttiform  spots. 

guttated  (gut'a^ted),  a.  [<  L.  gutta,  a  drop.] 
Same  as  guttate. 

guttation  (gu-ta'shon),  n.  [<  guttate  +  4on.'\ 
The  act  of  dropping  or  of  flowing  in  drops. 

gutta-trap  (gut'a-trap),  re.  The  inspissated 
juice  of  the  Artocarpus  incisa,  or  eastern  bread- 
fruit-tree, used  for  its  glutinous  properties  in 
making  bird-lime. 

gutt6,  gut^  (gut'a,  -i),  a.  [<  OF.  goutS,  gotS, 
spotted,  <  L.  guttatus,  spotted,  guttate :  see  gut- 
tate.'] In  her.,  covered  with  representations  of 
drops  of  liquid :  an  epithet  always  used  with 
words  explaining  the  tincture  of  the  drops. — 
6utt^  reversed,  in  her.,  charged  with  drops  like  those 
of  gutt^,  with  the  bulb  or  globe  of  the  drop  upward. 

gutted  (gut'ed),  a.  1.  Having  entrails. — 2. 
Having  the  entrails  removed ;  disemboweled : 
as,  gutted  herring. 

gutter!  (gut'6r),  n.  [<  ME.  gotere,  <  OF.  gutiere, 
goutiere,  P.  gouttik'e,  t.  (OF.  also  goutier,  gout- 
tier,  m.)  (=  Pr.  Sp.  gotera  =  Pg.  goteira,  f.),  a 
gutter,  orig.  a  channel  for  receiving  the  drip- 
pings from  the  roof,  <  OF.  gote,  goute,  F.  goutte 
=  Pr.  Sp.  Pg.  gota,  a  drop,  <  L.  gittta,  a  drop : 
see  (jroMil.]  1.  A  narrow  channel  at  the  eaves 
or  on  the  roof  of  a  building,  at  the  sides  of  a 
road  or  a  street,  or  elsewhere,  for  carrying  off 
water  or  other  fluid;  a  conduit;  a  trough. 


gutter-nag 

Lete  make  goeteres  in  to  the  diches. 

Merlin  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  I  88. 
He  digged  out  a  gutter  to  receiue  the  wine  when  it  wer 
pressed,  and  he  sette  furthermore  a  wyne  presse  in  it. 

J.  Udttll,  On  Luke  x.\. 
O  can  my  frozen  gutters  choose  but  run 
That  feel  the  warmth  of  such  a  glorious  sun? 

Quarles,  Emblems,  v.  5. 
Like  a  river  down  the  gutter  roars 
The  rain,  the  welcome  rain  1 

Longfellow,  :Rain  in  Summer. 

2.  A  furrow ;  especially,  a  furrow  made  by  the 
action  of  water. 

Bocks  rise  one  above  another,  and  have  deep  gutters 
worn  in  the  sides  of  them  by  torrents  of  rain. 

Addison,  Travels  in  Italy. 

3t.  A  passageway ;  a  secret  passage. 
This  Troylus,  right  platly  for  to  seyn. 
Is  thorgh  a  goter,  by  a  privy  wente, 
Into  my  chaumber  com  in  al  this  reyn. 

Chaucer,  Troilus,  ill.  787. 

4.  pi.  Mud;  mire;  dirt.  [Scotch.] — 5.  In  Aus- 
tralian gold-mining,  the  lower  aimferous  part 
of  the  channel  of  an  old  river  of  the  Tertiary 
age,  now  often  deeply  covered  by  volcanic  mate- 
rials and detrital  deposits. — 6.  Inprinting,  one 
of  a  number  of  pieces  of  wood  or  metal,  chan- 
neled in  the  center  with  a  groove  or  gutter,  used 
to  separate  the  pages  of  fype  in  a  form.  Also 
gutter-stick. — 7.  In  entom.,  any  groove  or  elon- 
gate depression,  especially  when  it  serves  as  a 
receptacle  for  a  part  or  an  organ;  specifically, 
a  fold  or  deflexed  and  incurved  space  on  the 
posterior  wing  of  a  lepidopterous  insect,  ad- 
joining the  inner  edge,  and  embracing  the  abdo- 
men from  above  downward  when  the  wings  are 
at  rest. — 8.  In  cabinet-wm-lc,  etc.,  a  slight  de- 
pression. Hutings  and  godroons  are  always  in  series ; 
.the  term  gutter  is  used  rather  for  a  single  depression  or 
one  of  two  or  three, 
gutter!  (gut'fer),  t).  [i  gutter\  n.']  1.  trans.  1. 
To  furrow,  groove,  or  channel,  as.  by  the  flow  of 
a  liquid. 
My  cheeks  are  guttered  with  my  fretting  tears.  Sandys, 
As  irrelevant  to  the  daylight  as  a  last  night's  guttered 
candle.  George  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Moss,  L  8. 

2.  To  conduct  off,  as  by  a  trough K)r  gutter. 

Transplantyng  hem  is  best  atte  yeres  two. 
So  gutteryng  the  water  from  hem  shelve. 

Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  S.X  p.  217. 

3.  To  provide  with  gutters:   as,  to  gutter  a 
house. 

TL..  intrans.  1.  To  become  channeled  by  the 
flow  of  melted  tallow  or  wax,  as  a  burning 
candle. —  2.  To  let  fall  drops,  as  of  melted  tal- 
low from  a  candle. 

The  discourse  was  cut  short  by  the  sudden  appearance 
of  Charley  on  the  scene  with  a  face  and  hands  of  hideous 
blackness,  and  a  nose  guttervn>g  like  a  candle. 

T.  Hardy,  Under  the  Greenwood  Tree,  vii. 

gutter^  (^t'6r),  n.     [<  gut  +  -eri.]    One  who 
guts  fish  in  dressing  them. 
"When  we  drew  near  we  found  they  were  but  the  fish 

curers'  gutters  and  packers  at  work.  

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVU.  960. 

gutter*  (gut'fer),  V.  t.    [Cf .  guttle;  appar.  a  freq. 

from  gut,  re.]     To  devour  ^eedUy.    SalliweU. 
Guttera  (gut'e-ra),  re.     [Mj.,  irreg.  <  L.  gutta, 

a  drop,  +  -era.']'  A  genus  of  crested  guinea- 


Crested  Guinea-fowl  {Guttera  crtstata). 

fowls.    The  type  is  G.  cristata;  there  are  sev- 
eral other  species.     Wagler,  1832. 
gutter-blood  (gut'6r-blud),  re.     A  base-bom 
person ;  one  sprung  from  the  lowest  ranks  of 
society.    [Bare.] 

In  rushed  a  thorough  Edinburgh  gutter-blood,  a  ragged 
rascal,  every  dud  upon  whose  back  was  bidding  good-day 
to  the  other.  ScoU,  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  v. 

gutter-boarding  (gut'er-bor^ding),  n.     Same 

as  layer-board. 
gutter-cock  (gut'er-kok),  n.    The  water-rail, 

Sallus  aquaUc/us.     [Cornwall,  Eng.] 
gutter-flag  (gut'6r-flag),  re.    A  flag  displayed 

to  indicate  the  position  of  the  gutter  or  channel 

in  a  mine  under  ground.     [Australia.] 


gutter-hole 

gutter-hole  (ffat'^r-hol)  n.  A  place  where 
refuse  from  the  kitchen  is  flung;  a  sink.  Ja- 
mwson.     [Scotch.]  ^' 

guttering  (gut'6r-ing),  n.  [Verbal  n.  of  gutter^ 
v.]  1 .  The  process  of  forming  into  gutters  or 
channels.— _g.  A  channel  or  collection  of  chan- 
nels to  receive  and  carry  off  water.— 3.  Mate- 
rial of  wood  or  metal  for  gutters  or  rain-troughs. 

guttermastert,  ».  One  whose  ofBoe  it  is  to 
clean  gutters.  [A  humorous  name,  perhaps 
only  m  the  following  derivative.] 

guttermaster^ipt,  n.  [<  guttermaster  +  -shipA 
The  duty  or  office  of  a  guttermaster. 

and  you  bee  skavenger  next  yeare,  well. 

Marston,  What  you  Will,  ili.  1. 
gutter-snipe  (gut' 6r- snip),  n.  l.  The  com- 
mon American  or  "Wilson's  snipe,  GalUnaqo 
wtlsom  or  delicata.  R.  Eidgway,  1874.  [South- 
western Illinois.]  —  2.  A  gatherer  of  rags  and 
waste  paper  from  gutters.  [Opprobrious.] — 3 
A  street  child  of  the  lowest  class;  a  street  Arab: 
a  gamin.     [Slang.]  ' 

Incessant  activity  on  behalf  of  tlie  gutter-snipes  and 
Arabs  oi  the  streets  of  Gravesend. 

The  Century,  XXVIII.  657. 
4.  An  oblong  form  of  printed  placard  made  to 
be  posted  on  the  curbstones  of  gutters. 

gutter-spout  (gut '6r- spout),  n.  The  spout 
through  which  the  water  from  the  gutter  or 
eaves  of  a  house  passes  off. 

gutter-stick  (gut'6r-stik), «.   Same  asgutter^,  6. 

gutter-teetan  (gut'6r-te"tan),  «.  The  rook- 
pipit,  ^TO*feMso6seMr««s.  Alsoshore-teetan.  [Ork- 
ney isles.] 

guttidet  (gut'tid),  n.    Shrovetide. 

At  what  time  wert  thou  bound,  Club?  at  Guttide,  Hol- 
lantide,  or  Candletide.      MiMleton,  family  of  Love,  iv.  1. 

guttifer  (gut'i-f er),  n.  [<  NL.  gutUfer :  see  gut- 
tiferous.']    A  plant  of  the  order  Chitiiferce. 

Guttiferae  (gu-tif 'e-re), «.  pi.  [NL.,  f em.  pi.  of 
guttifer:  see  guttifer ous.']  An  order  of  trop- 
ical polypetalous  trees  and  shrubs,  nearly  al- 
lied to  the  Myperioacece,  with  resinous  juice, 
opposite  leathery  leaves,  and  unisexual  or  po- 
lygamous flowers.  There  are  24  genera  and  about  240 
species,  nearly  all  American  or  Asiatic.  The  order  yields 
many  gum-resins,  as  gamboge,  etc.,  some  edible  fruits,  as 
the  mangosteen  and  mammee-apple,  many  oily  seeds,  and 
some  valuable  timbers.  The  more  important  genera  are 
Garcinia,  Clusia,  Calophyllum,  and  Ma/mmea, 

guttiferal  (gu-tif 'e-ral),  a.  [<  ChWAferce  +  -a?.] 
Pertaining  to  the  order  Guttiferm;  guttiferons. 

guttiferous  (gu-tif 'e-rus),  a.  [<  NL.  guttifer, 
<  L.  gutta,  a  drop,  +  ferre  =  E.  6eari.]  Yield- 
ing gum  or  resinous  substances;  specifically, 
belonging  or  pertaining  to  the  order  Chittiferoe. 

guttiform  (gut'i-form),  a.  [<  L.  gutta,  a  drop, 
+  forma,  shape.]    Drop-shaped;  tear-shaped. 

guttle  (gut'l),  V.  [Of.  var.  gudd,le\  gutter'^; 
appar.  freq.  from  gut,  ».]  I.  trans.  To  swal- 
low greedily;  gobble. 

The  fool  spit  in  his  porridge  to  try  if  they'd  hiss;  they 
did  not  hiss,  and  so  he  guttled  them  up,  and  scalded  his 
chaps.  Sir  R.  UEstrange. 

II.  intrans.  To  eat  greedily;  gormandize. 

Quaffs,  crams,  and  guttles,  in  his  own  defence. 

Dryden,  tr.  of  Perseus's  Satires,  vi.  61. 

guttler  (gut'ler),  n.  A  greedy  or  gluttonous 
eater :  a  gormandizer. 

guttula  (gut'ti-la),  «. ;  pi.  guttulm  (-le).  [L., 
dim.  of  gutta,'&  drop.]  A  small  drop;  specifi- 
cally, in  entom.,  a  small  gutta  or  spot  of  color. 

guttulate  (gut'u-lat),  a.  [<  guttula  +  -ate^.'] 
1.  Composed  of  small  round  vesicles.— 3.  In 
hot.,  containing  fine  drops,  or  drop-like  parti- 
cles ;  minutely  guttate. 

guttuloust  (gut'u-lus),  a.  [<  guttula  +  -oms.] 
In  the  form  of  small  drops. 

It  [ice]  is  plain  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  but  round 
in  hail,  which  is  also  a  glaciation,  and  figured  m  its  guitu- 
lous  descent  from  the  air.    Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  u.  1. 

guttur  (gut'er),«.;  pl.5'M««m(gTit'u-ra).    [L 
the  throat.    Hence  ult.  g-wfer.]    1.  The  throat. 
[Rare.] 

The  letters  which  we  commonly  call  gutturals.  It,  g, 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  guUur,  but  with  the  root  of 
the  tongue  and  the  soft  palate. 

Max  Miiller,  ScL  of  Lang.,  2d  ser.,  p.  164. 

3  In  ornith.,  the  whole  throat  or  front  of  the 
neck  of  a  bird,  including  gula  and  jugulnm: 
opposed  to  eenix,  or  the  back  of  the  neck. 
The  front  of  the  neck  has  been  needlessly  subdivided 
Guttur  is  a  term  sometimes  used  to  includegula  and 
jugulum  together;  it  is  simply  equivalent  to  "tt.™* 


^.^  _^ "throat." 

~Coues,  Key  to  N.  A.  Birds,  p. 


guttural  (gnt'u-ral),  a.  and  n.     [=  F.  guttural 
=  Sp.  gutural  =  Pg.  guttural  =  H.  gutturale, 
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<  NL.  gutturalis,  <  L.  guttur,  the  throat:  see 
guttur.']  I.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  throat; 
formed  in  or  as  in  the  throat:  as,  the  guttural 
(superior  thyroid)  artery;  a  guttwal  sound; 
guttural  speech. 

The  harsh  guttural  Indian  language,  in  the  fervent 
alembic  of  his  loving  study,  was  melted  into  a  written 
dialect.  H.  B.  Stowe,  Oldtown,  p.  3. 

The  guttural  character  of  Spanish  is  quite  alien  to  the 
genius  of  Italian  speech. 

G.  P.  Lathrop,  Spanish  Vistas,  p.  194. 
Guttural  fossa.    See/ossui. 

II.  n.  A  sound  or  combination  of  sounds  pro- 
nounced in  the  throat,  or  in  the  back  part  of 
the  mouth  toward  the  throat,  as  k;  any  gut- 
tural sound  or  utterance,  in  the  English  alpha- 
bet the  so-called  gutturals  are  k  (written  with  k,  e  hard,  o, 
and  sometimes  ch),  g,  and  ng.  They  are  also  called  hack 
palatals,  or  palatals  simply,  since  the  name  guttural  im- 
plies a  false  description,  as  if  the  sounds  were  actually 
made  in  the  guttur  or  throat.  The  same  name  is  given  to 
similar  sounds  of  other  languages,  also  to  rough  or  rasp- 
ing sounds,  as  the  German  ch. 

Many  words  which  are  soft  and  musical  in  the  mouth 
of  a  Persian  may  appear  very  harsh  to  our  eyes,  with  a 
number  of  consonants  and  gutturals. 

Sir  W.  Jones,  Eastern  Poetyy,  i. 

Carteret  dismayed  his  colleagues  by  the  volubility  with 
which  he  addressed  his  Majesty  in  German.  They  lis- 
tened with  envy  and  terror  to  the  mysterious  gutturals 
which  might  possibly  convey  suggestions  very  little  in 
unison  with  their  wishes.     Uacaiday,  Walpole's  Letters. 

gutturality  (gut-u-ral'i-ti),  n.  [<  guUural  + 
-ity.]  The  quality  of  being  guttural;  guttural- 
ness.     [Bare.] 

gutturalize  (gut'u-ral-iz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp. 
gutturalized,  ppr.  gutturalizing.      [<  guttural 
+  -ize."]    To  speak  or  enunciate  gutturally. 
To  gutturalize  strange  tongues.  Gentleman's  Mag. 

gutturally  (gut'u-ral-i),  adm.     In  a  guttural, 
manner. 

gutturalness  fgut'u-ral-nes),  n.    The  quality 
of  being  guttural, 
gutturinet  (gut'u-rin),  a.     [<  L.  guttur,  the 
throat,  +  -«»el.]     Pertaining  to  the  throat. 
The  bronchocele  or  gutturme  tumour. 

Say,  The  Deluge,  ii.    (LatMm.) 

gutturize  (gut'u-nz),  v.  t. ;  pret.  and  pp.  gut- 
tnrized,  ppr.  gutturizing.     [<  guttur  +  ■4,ze.'] 
To  form  in  the  throat,  as  a  sound. 
For  which  the  Germans  gutturize  a  sound.      Coleridge. 
gutty,  a.    See  gutt4. 

gutwort  (gut'w^rt),  n.  A  garden-plant,  Glo- 
bularia  Alypum,  a  violent  purgative,  foimd  in 
southern  Europe. 
guyi  (^),  V.  t.  [Early  mod.  E.  also  gme;  <  ME. 
gwyen,,  gyen,  gien,  <  OF.  guier,  orig.  and  later 
guider  =  Pr.  guiar,  guidar  =  Sp.  Pg.  guiar  = 
It.  guidare,  guide;  of  Teut.  origin:  see  guide. 
The  particular  mech.  sense  (def .  2)  is  modern.] 
If.  To  guide. 

[He]  made  William  here  wardeyn  as  he  wel  migt, 
to  gye  &  to  gouerne  the  gay  yong  knigtee. 

William  of  Pateme  (B.  B.  T.  S.),  1.  1106. 
Gyffe  us  grace  to  gye,  and  governe  us  here. 
In  this  wrechyd  world,  thorowe  vertous  ly  wynge. 

Morte  Arthure  (E.  E.  T.  S.),l.  4. 
O  lord,  my  soule  and  eek  my  body  gye 
TJnwemmed,  lest  that  I  confounded  be. 

Chaucer,  Second  Nun's  Tale,  1. 136. 
So  of  my  schip  guyed  is  the  rothir. 
That  y  ne  may  erre  for  wawe  ne  for  wynde. 

Lydgate,  ]yiS.  Soc.  Antiq.,  134,  f.  1.    (Halliwell.) 
A  writhen  staff  his  steps  unstable  guies. 
Which  serv'd  his  feeble  members  to  uphold. 

Fairfax,  tr.  of  TasBO,  x.  9. 

2.  In  nautical  and  mechanical  use,  to  keep  in 
place,  steady,  or  direct  by  means  of  a  guy. 

As  the  Japanese  have  no  bridge  on  the  nose  worth  speak- 
ing of,  the  ponderous  optical  helps  must  be  guyed  in  by 
cables  of  twine  slung  round  the  ears. 

Harper's  Mag.,  LXXVL  711. 

gTXyl  {gi),  n.  [<  OF.  guye,  guie,  a  guide,  a  crane 
or  derrick,  =  Sp.  guia,  a  guide,  etc.,  a  small 
rope  used  on  board  ship  to  keep  weighty  things 
in  their  places;  from  the  verb:  see  guy\  v., 
and  of.  guide,  «.]  A  rope  or  other  appliance 
used  to  steady  something.  Especially— (a)  A  rope 
attached  to  an  object  which  is  being  hoisted  or  lowered, 
to  steady  it.  (&)  A  rope  which  trims  or  steadies  a  boom, 
spar,  or  yard  in  a  ship,  (o)  A  rope  or  rod,  generally  a  wire 
rope,  attached  to  any  stationary  object  to  keep  it  steady 
or  prevent  oscillation,  as  the  rods  which  are  attached  to 
a  suspension-bridge  and  to  the  land  on  each  side,  or  the 
stay-rope  of  a  derrick.— Lazy  guy  (naut.),  a  guy  to  keep 
the  boom  of  a  fore-and-aft  sail  from  jibing. 

guy^  (gi),  n.  [Short  for  G%y  Fawkes:  see  def.  1.] 
1 .  A  grotesque  effigy  intended  to  represent  Guy 
Fawkes,  the  chief  conspirator  in  the  gunpow- 
der plot.  Such  an  efflgy  was  formerly  burned  annually 
in  England,  on  the  6th  of  November,  the  anniversary  of  the 
discovery  of  the  gunpowder  plot.  See  gunpowdjer  plot, 
under  gunpowder. 
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Once  on  a  fifth  of  November  I  found  a  Guy  trusted  to 
take  care  of  himself  there,  while  his  proprietors  had  gone 
to  dinner.  Dickens,  Uncommercial  Traveller,  xxi. 

Hence — 2.  A  person  grotesque  in  dress,  looks, 
or  manners;  a  dowdy;  a  "fright." 

"  what  extreme  guys  those  artistic  feUows  usually  are ! " 
said  young  Clintock  to  Gwendolen.  "  Do  look  at  the  fig- 
ure he  cuts."  George  Eliot,  Daniel  Deronda,  x. 

guy^  (^),  1).  t.  [<  guy^,  «.]  To  treat  as  a  guy; 
jeer  at  or  make  fun  of ;  ridicule. 

Passes  through  the  streets  of  Paris,  and  is  guyed  by  some 
of  those  who  see  him  go  by.  The  American,  VII.  21. 

guydont,  n.    See  guidon. 

guyiet,  v.  t.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  guile^. 

guy-rope  (gi'rop),  n.  A  rope  used  to  steady  a 
spar,  purchase,  etc.;  a  guy. 

guze  (guz),  n.  [A  corruption  of  gules  f]  In 
her.,  a  roundel,  murrey  or  sanguine. 

guzzie,  «.    See  guzzy. 

guzzle  (guz'l),  V. ;  pret.  and  pp.  guzzled,  ppr. 
guzzling.  [Perhaps  <  OP.  *gouzUl€r,  in  comp. 
desgouziller,  gulp  down,  swallow;  this  is  per- 
haps connected  with  F.  gosier,  the  throat.  Cf. 
Lorraine  gosse,  the  throat,  the  stomach  of  fatted 
animals.  It.  gozzo,  the  throat,  the  crop  of  a  bird. 
Prob.  not  connected  etymologically  with  gud- 
dle^  or  guttle.]  I,  intrans.  To  swallow  liquor 
greedily;  swill;  drink  much;  drink  frequently. 

Well-seasoned  bowls  the  gossip's  spirit  raise. 
Who,  while  she  gtizzles,  chats  the  doctor's  praise. 

Roscommon,  On  Translated  Verse. 

They  [the  lackeys]  .  .  .  guzzled,  devoured,  debauched, 

cheated.  Thackeray. 

Troth,  sir,  my  master  and  Sir  Gosling  are  guzzling; 

they  are  dabbling  together  fathom  deep. 

Dekker  and  Webster,  Westward  Ho,  v.  1. 

II.  1/rans.  To  swallow  often  or  much  of ;  swal- 
low greedily. 

The  Pylian  king 
Was  longest  liv'd  of  any  two-legg'd  thing. 
Still  guying  must  of  wine.  Dryden. 

guzzle  (guz'l),  n.  and  a.     [<  guzzle,  v.]     1.  n. 
1.  An  insatiable  thing  or  person.     [Rare.] 
That  senseless,  sensual  epicure. 
That  sink  of  filth,  that  guzzle  most  impure. 

Marston,  Scourge  of  Villanie,  ii.  7. 

3.  Drink ;  intoxicating  liquor. 

Seal'd  Winchesters  of  threepenny  guzzle. 

Tom  Brown,  Works,  II.  180. 

3.  A  drinking-bout;  a  debauch. — 4.  A  drain 
or  ditch;  sometimes,  a  small  stream.  Also 
called  a  guzzen.    Halliwell.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

This  is  all  one  thing  a£  if  hee  should  goe  about  to  jussle 
her  into  some  filthy  stinking  guzzle  or  ditch. 

W.  Whately,  Bride  Bush  (1623),  p.  U4. 

Il.t  a.  Filthy;  sensual. 

Quake,  guzzel  dogs,  that  live  on  putrid  slime. 

Marston,  Scoui'ge  of  Villanie,  ProL 

guzzler  (guz'ler),  n.  One  who  guzzles ;  an  im- 
moderate drinker. 

Being  an  eternal  guzzler  of  wine,  his  mouth  smelt  like 
a  vintner's  vault.  Tom  Brown,  Works,  III.  265. 

guzzy  (guz'i),  n.  [Hind,  gazi:  see  gauze.] 
Indian  cotton  cloth  of  the  poorer  kind.  Also 
spelled  guzzie. 

gwantus,  «.    See  glove. 

gwyniad,  gwiniad  (gwin'i-ad),  n.  [<  "W.  gwy- 
niad,  whiting  (a  fish),  also  a  making  white,  < 
gwyn,  f  em.  gwen  =  Bret,  gwenn  =  Gael,  and  tr. 
fionn,  Olr.  Jinn,  white.]  The  Coregonus  pen- 
nanti,  a  kind  of  whitefish  abundant  in  some  of 
the  Welsh  lakes,  in  UUswater,  England,  and  in 
many  lakes  in  Europe.  It  is  gregarious,  and 
may  be  taken  in  great  numbers  at  a  draft.  Also 
guiniad.    See  whitefish  and  Coregonus. 

gyal,  n.    See  gayal. 

Gyalecta  (ji-a-lek'ta),  n. 
a  hollow,  a  hollow  vessel.] 
rine  lichens  having  ur- 
ceolate  apothecia  of  a 
waxy  texture. 

gyalectiform  (ji-a-lek'- 
ti-f6rm),  a.  [<  Gyalecta 
+  L.  forma,  shape.] 
Same  as  gyalectine. 

gyalectine  (ji-a-lek'tin), 
a.  [<  G^aleetd  +  -imei.J 
Belonging  to,  resem- 
bling, or  having  the 
characters  of  the  genus 
Gyalecta;  having  ureeo- 
late,  waxy  apothecia. 

gyalectoid  (ji-a-lek'- 
toid),  a.  [<  Gydiecta  + 
Gr.  eldog,  form.]  Same 
as  gyaleetwr^e. 

gyascutus      ( ji  ^  as  -  ku  '-  CyasculusflaHicosta. 

tUS),   n.      [An  invented         (Une  shows  natural  size.) 


[NL.,  <  Gr.  yiia?Mv, 
A  genus  of  leeano- 
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name,  simulating  a  scientific  (NL.)  form.]  1. 
An  imaginary  animal,  said  to  be  of  tremendous 
size,  and  to  have  both  legs  on  one  side  of  the 
body  much  shorter  than  those  on  the  other,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  keep  its  balance  in  feeding  on 
the  side  of  a  very  steep  mountain. — 2.  Ica]}.^ 
[NTj.]  A  genus  of  buprestid  beetles,  of  western 
North  America,  having  the  mentnm  rounded  in 
front  and  the  first  joint  of  the  hind  tarsi  elon- 
gated. J.  L.  Le  Conte,  1859.  See  cut  on  pre- 
ceding page, 

gybe^t  (]ib),  v.  and  n.  An  obsolete  spelling  of 
gibe^. 

gybe^t  (jib),  V.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  J/ftel. 

gyet,  i>-  *•     An  obsolete  spelling  of  guy''-. 

gyeldt,  n.    A  bad  spelling  of  gild^.    Spenser. 

Crygis  (ji'jis),  )*.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  yvyvQ,  a  water- 
bird.]  A  notable  genus  of  small  terns,  of  the 
subfamily  fiternince.  They  are  pure  white  in  color,  and 


white  Sea-swallow  {Gy^  alba). 


have  a  peculiarly  shaped  black  bill,  extremely  long  point- 
ed wings,  and  a  slightly  forked  tail.  The  white  sea-swal- 
low, Q.  alba,  of  southern  seas,  is  an  example.  WagleTf 
1832. 

gymkhana  (jim-ka'na),  n.  [Anglo-Indian: 
"a  factitious  word,  invented,  we  believe,  in 
the  Bombay  Presidency,  and  probably  based 
vipon  gend-Tchdna  ('ball-house'),  the  name  usu- 
ally given  in  Hindu  to  an  English  racket-court." 
Yule  and  Burnell.'j  A  building  or  grounds  pro- 
vided with  facilities  for  athletic  sports;  eSso, 
a  meeting  at  which  such  sports  are  held. 

gymuallt,  n.    A  corrupt  form  of  gimmal. 

gymnanthous  (jim-nan'thus),  a.  [<  NL.  *gym- 
nanthus,  <  Grr.  yv/iv6;,  naked,  -I-  &v8oi,  flower.] 
In  iot.,  having  naked  flowers,  from  which  both 
calyx  and  corolla  are  wanting. 

Gymnarchidse  (jim-nar'M-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  < 
Gymnarchus  +  -idce.^  A  family  of  teleostean 
fishes,  represented  by  the  genus  Gymnarehus, 
belonging  to  the  order  Scypliophori.  The  body 
and  tail  are  scaly  and  the  head  scalel«ss :  the  margin  ot 
the  upper  jaw  is  formed  in  the  middle  by  the  intermaxilla- 
ries,  which  coalesce  in  adult  life,  and  laterally  by  the  max- 
illaries ;  the  dorsal  An  is  nearly  as  long  as  the  back ;  the 
tail  is  tapering,  isocercal,  and  flnless,  and  there  are  no  anal 
or  ventral  flns. 

Gynmarchus  (jim-nar'kus),  n.  [NL.,  named  in 
ref.  to  the  absence  of  anal  fins,  <  Gr.  yv/ivdg, 
naked,  -I-  apx^Q,  rectum.]  A  Cuvierian  genus 
of  fishes,  the  type  of  the  family  Ch/mnarchidcB. 
Cr.  niloticus,  the  only  species,  inhabits  tropical 
African  rivers,  attaining  a  length  of  6  feet. 

gymnasia,  ».  •   Latin  plural  of  gymnasium. 

gymnasia!  (jim-na'zi-al),  a.  [<  gymnasi-um  + 
-a?.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  gymnasium  or  clas- 
sical school;  hence,  as  applied  to  schools  and 
education,  classical  as  opposed  to  technical:  as, 
gymnasial  teachers ;  a  gymnasial  plan  of  study. 

The  gymnasial  education  of  the  youth  of  Germany,  like 
the  constitution  of  the  army,  exerts  an  enormous  influence 
on  German  lite.  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XIII.  680, 

gymnasiarch  (jim-na'zi-ark),  ».  [=  F.  gymna- 
siarque  =  Sp.  gimnasiarea  =  Pg.  gymnasiarca 
=  It.  yinnasiarca,  head  of  an  academy,  <  L.  gym^ 
nasiarchus,  also  gymnasiarcha,  <  Gr.  yv/ivaaiap- 
Xog,  yv/jvamdpxv;,  <  yvfivdaiov,  gymnasium,  -h 
lipxeiv,  rule.]  In  Gr.  hist.,  a  magistrate  who 
superintended  the  gymnasia  and  certain  public 
games,  in  Athens  the  office  was  obligatory  on  the  richer 
citizens,  involving  the  maii^tenance  of  persons  training 
for  the  games  at  the  incumbent's  expense. 

gymnasiast  (jim-na'zi-ast),  n.  [<  gymnasi-um 
+  -ast.2  One  who  studies  or  has  been  educated 
at  a  gymnasium  or  classical  school,  as  opposed 
to  one  who  has  attended  a  technical  school. 

The  men  who  have  made  Germany  great  in  science,  in 
philosophy,  .  ,  .  have  been  as  a  rule  gymnasiasts. 

The  Afnerican,  VI.  214. 

gymnasic  (jim-nas'ik),  a.  [<  gymnas-ium  +-ic.} 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  gymnasium  or  classical 
school;  gymnasial.     [Bare.] 

gymnasium  (jim-na'zi-um),  n. ;  pi.-  gymnasia, 
gymnasiums  (-a,  -umz).     [=  F.  gymnase  =  Sp. 
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gimnasio  =  Pg.  gymnasia  =  It.  ginnasio,  <  L. 
gymnasium,  <  Gr.  yv/ivdciov,  a  public  place  where 
athletic  exercises  were  practised,  <  yvuvd^etv, 
train  naked,  train  in  athletic  exercises,  <  yv/iydQ, 
naked,  stripped,  lightly  clad.]  1.  In  Gr.  antiq., 
a  public  place  for  instruction  in  and  the  prac- 
tice of  athletic  exercises:  a  feature  of  all  Greek 
communities.  It  was  at  first  merely  an  open  space 
of  ground,  but  was  later  elaborated  into  an  extensive  es- 
tablishment, with  porticos,  courts,  chambers,  baths,  etc., 
lavishly  decorated  with  works  of  art ;  and  facilities  for 
the  instruction  of  the  mind,  as  libraries  and  lecture-rooms, 
were  often  combined  with  it.  The  gymnasium  was  dis- 
tinctively a  Greek  institution,  and  never  found  high  favor 
in  Eome,  though  introduced  by  some  admirers  of  the 
Greeks  under  the  late  republic  and  the  empire. 
Hence — 2.  In  modern  use,  a  place  where  or  a 
building  in  which  athletic  exercises  are  taught 
and  performed. 

It  [Moorfields]  was  likewise  the  great  gymnasium  ot 

our  Capital,  the  resort  of  wrestlers,  boxers,  runners,  and 

football  players,  and  the  scene  of  every  manly  recreation. 

Pennant,  London,  p.  346. 

3 .  A  school  or  seminary  for  the  higher  branches 
of  literature  and  science ;  a  school  preparatory 
to  the  universities,  especially  in  Germany;  a 
classical  as  opposed  to  a  technical  school. 

gymnast  (jim'nast),  v..  [<  Gr.  yv/ivaar^C,  a 
trainer  of  professional  athletes,  <  yv/ivd(eiv, 
train  in  athletic  exercises:  see  gymnasium.'] 
One  who  is  skilled  in  athletic  exercises;  one 
who  is  expert  in  or  is  a  teacher  of  gymnastics. 

gymnastic  (jim-nas'tik),  a.  and  n.  [=  D.  gym- 
nastiek  =  G.  Dan.  Sw.  gymnastik,  n.,  =  F.  gym- 
nastique,  a.  and  n.,  =  Sp.  gimndstieo,  a.,  gim^ 
ndstica,  n.,  =  Pg.  gymnastieo,  a.,  gymnastica,  n., 
=  It.  ginnastico,  a.,  ginnastica,  n.,  <  L.  gymnas- 
ticus,  <  Gt.  7ii|UvaaT(/c(if,  pertaining  to  athletic  ex- 
ercises (f  em.  yvfivacTiK^,  gymnastics),  <  yv/j,vd^eiv, 
train  in  athletic  exercises:  see  gymnast,  gym- 
nasium.'] I.  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  athletic  ex- 
ercises of  the  body,  intended  for  health,  de- 
fense, or  diversion. 

The  funeral  [of  Calanus]  was  followed,  according  to  an- 
cient Greek  usage,  by  a  horse-race,  and  by  gymmastic  and 
musical  contests.  Bp.  Thirlwall,  Hist.  Greece,  Iv. 

The  long  course  of  gym/nastic  training,  without  which 
the  final  agonistic  triumph  could  not  have  been  attained, 
was  regarded  in  antiquity  as  an  essential  part  of  the  edu- 
cation of  every  free  man,  a  duty  which  he  owed  his  coun- 
try. C.  T.  Newton,  Art  and  ArcheeoL,  p.  323. 

2.  Pertaining  to  disciplinary  exercises  for  the 
intellect. — 3.  Athletic;  vigorous.     [Bare.] 

To  secure 
A  form^  not  now  gyrrmaetic  as  of  yore, 
From  rickets  and  distortion. 

Cowper,  Task,  iL  691. 

II.  n.  1.  Athletic  exercise;  athletics. — 2. 
Disciplinary  exercise  for  the  intellect  or  char- 
acter. 

These  uses  of  geometry  [accuracy  of  observation  and 
definiteness  of  imagination]  have  been  strangely  neglected 
by  both  friends  and  foes  of  this  intellectual  gymnastic. 

T.  Hill,  True  Order  of  Studies,  p.  28. 

Before  he  [the  student]  can  choose  and  preserve  a  fit- 
ting key  of  words,  he  should  long  have  practised  the  lit- 
erary scales ;  and  it  is  only  after  years  of  such  gymnastic 
that  he  can  sit  down  at  last,  legions  of  words  swarming  to 
his  call,  dozens  of  turns  of  phrase  simultaneously  bidding 
for  his  choice.        R.  L.  St&veTison,  A  College  Magazine,  i. 

3.  Ateacherof  gymnastics;  agymnast.  [Rare.] 
gymnastical  (jim-nas'ti-kal),  a.     [<  gymnastic 

+  -al.']    Same  as  gymnastic.     [Bare.] 
gymnastically  (jim-nas'ti-kal-i),  adv.    In  a 
gymnastic  manner;  athletically;  so  as  to  fit  for 
violent  exertion. 

Such  as  with  agility  and  vigour  ...  are  not  gymnasti- 
cally composed,  nor  actively  use  those  parts. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  iv.  6. 

gymnasticize  (jim-nas'ti-siz),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and 
pp.  gymnasticized,  ppr.  gymnasMcizing.  [<  gym- 
nastic +  ■ize.']  To  practise  gymnastic  or  ath- 
letic exercises.    Also  spelled  gymnasticise. 

Pray  during  the  holidays  make  Arthur  ride  hard  and 
shoot  often,  and  in  short,  gymnasticise  in  every  possible 
manner.  A.  J.  C.  Hare,  To  Mrs.  Stanley,  1828. 

gymnastics  (jim-nas'tiks),  n.  sing,  or  pi.  [PI. 
of  gymnastic :  see  -ics.']  The  art  of  performing 
athletic  exercises ;  also,  athletic  exercises ;  feats 
of  skill  or  address,  mental  or  bodily. 

The  horse  is  an  exercise  unto  which  they  have  so  natu- 
lan a  disposition  and  addresse,  that  the  whole  earth  doth 
not  contain  so  many  academies  dedicated  chiefly  to  this 
discipline,  and  other  martial  gymnastiques. 

Evelyn,  State  of  France. 

But  you  must  not  think  to  discredit  these  gymnastics 
by  a  little  raillery,  whioli  has  its  foundation  only  in  mod- 
em prejudices.  Bp.  Hurd,  Age  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

gymnaxony  (jim-nak'so-ni),  n.  [<  Gr.  yvfivdg, 
naked,  -(-  dfuv,  axis.]  A  rare  monstrosity  in 
flowers,  in  which  the  placenta  with  its  ovules 
is  protruded  from  an  orifice  in  the  ovary. 


yvfivdg, 


^yiuiii}  ux£tiit;uiitbe 

Gymnetidse  (jim-net'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Gym. 
netis  +  -idee.']  A  family  of  scarabseoid  beetles, 
comprising  6  genera,  having  the  scutellum  hid- 
den entirely  or  almost  entirely  by  the  protho- 
racie  lobe.  There  are  many  American,  African, 
and  East  Indian  species.    Burmeister,  1842. 

Gymnetis  (jim-ne'tis),  /*.  [NL.  (MacLeay, 
1819),  <  Gr.  yviivijrig,  fem.  of  yvuv^Tijg,  equiv.  to 
yvfiv?!(,  and  this  equiv.  to  yv/xvo;,  naked,  bare.] 
The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Gymnetidee.  it 
is  confined  to  America,  and 
comprises  over  100  species, 
all  but  two  of  which  are 
South  American.  They  are 
of  medium  size  or  rather 
large,  and  of  characteristic 
aspect.  The  pattern  of  the 
markings  is  very  variable ; 
but  none  have  metallic 
colors,  and  all  are  covered 
with  a  velvety  efflores 
cence.  They  are  found 
upon  leaves  in  forests. 

gymnic  (jim'nik),  a. 
and  n.  [Formerly  al- 
so gymnick;  <  P.  gym- 
nique  =  Sp.  gimnico  = 
Pg.  gymnico  =  It.  gin- 
nico,  \  L.  gymnicus,  < 
Gr.  yv/iviKdg,  of  or  for 

athletic      exercises,    <       Gymnetis  sallet.  .(Line  shows 
naked:        see  natural  s«e.) 

s.]    I.  a.  Gymnastic.     [Obsolete  or 
archaic] 

Have  they  not  sword-players,  and  every  sort 
Of  gymnick  artists,  wrestlers,  riders,  runners? 

Milton,  S.  A.,  1. 1324. 
He  [Alexander]  offered  sacrifices,  and  made  games  of 
musick,  and  gymnick  sports,  and  exercises  in  honour  of 
his  gods.  Abp.  Useher,  Annals, 

In  Carian  steel 
Ifow  Meliboeus  from  the  gymnic  school. 
Where  he  was  daily  exercis'd  in  arms, 
Approach'd.  Qlover,  Athenaid,  viii. 

Il.t  n.  Athletic  exercise. 

The  country  hath  his  recreations,  the  City  his  several 
gymnics  and  exercises.         Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  313. 

ileal  (jim'ni-kal),  a.  [<  gymnic  +  -al'] 
lame  as  gymnic. 

gymnite  (jim'nit),  n.  [So  called  in  allusion  to 
the  locality,  Bare  Hills  in  Maryland;  <  Gr.  yy/i- 
v6q,  naked,  bare,  -I-  -ite'^.]  A  mineral  consist- 
ing of  a  hydrous  silicate  of  magnesium :  same 
as  deweylite. 

gymno-.  [<  Gr.  yv/ivdg,  naked,  bare :  see  gymr- 
nasium.]  An  element  in  some  scientific  com- 
pounds of  Greek  origin,  meaning  'naked,' 
'bare':  correlated  with  phceno-  or  phanero-, 
and  opposed  to  crypto-,  etc. 

Gymnoblastea  (jim"no-blas-te'a),  n.pl.  [NL., 
<  Gr.  yvfivdg,  naked,  -I-  pTiaaTdg,  germ.]  In  All- 
man's  system,  an  order  of  hydioid  polyps,  cor- 
responding to  the  AnthomeduscB  of  Haeckel's 
later  system,  and  commonly  known  as  tubular 
rian  hydroids  (in  distinction  from  both  cam- 
panularian  and  sertularian  hydroids,  which  are 
calyptoblastic) .  They  are  hydromedusans  which  pass 
through  ahydriform  phase,  and  in  which  medusiform  bod- 
ies are  developed.  Though  the  ectoderm  may  secrete  a 
horny  tubular  protective  case  or  perisarc,  it  forms  no  cups 
for  the  reception  of  the  crown  of  tentacles,  or  cases  in- 
closing groups  of  medusiform  buds.  In  other  words,  no 
hydrothecae  or  gonangia  are  present,  whence  the  name  of 
the  order.  The  developed  medusae  have  no  otocysts  or 
tentaculocysts,  but  have  ocelli  at  the  bases  of  the  ten- 
tacles, usually  4  or  6  in  number,  corresponding  to  the 
number  of  the  radial  enteric  canals ;  the  sexual  glands  are 
placed  in  the  walls  of  the  manubrium.  The  Oymnoblaetea 
are  delicate  plant-like  marine  organisms,  usuedly  attached 
to  some  foreign  body.  Their  classification  is  difficult  and 
unsettled.  They  have  been  divided  into  from  2  to  21  fami- 
lies. More  or  less  exact  synonyms  of  the  name  of  the 
order  are  Athecata,  Corynida,  Gymnotoka,  and  Tubida- 
rina.    Also  Gymnoblaetcea. 

gymnoblastic  (jim-no-blas'tik),  a.  [<  Gr.  yvft- 
v6g,  naked,  -I-  phiardg,  germ,  +  -«c.]  Having 
nutritive  and  reproductive  buds  or  zobids  not 
covered  or  protected  by  homy  receptacles ;  hav- 
ing no  hydrothecse  or  gonangia ;  specifically,  of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Gymnoblastea. 

.     We  know  less  about  the  Trachomedusee  than  about  the 

\Medusffl  derived  from  Gymtwblastic  or  Calyptoblastic  hy- 
'droids.         A.  G.  Bourne,  Proc.  Eoy.  Soc,  XXXVIII.  14. 

GymnobrancMa  (jim-no-brang'M-a),  n.  pL 
[NL.]     Same  as  Gymnob'ranchiata. 

Gymnobrancliiata  (jim-no-brang-H-a'ta),  «. 
pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  of  gymnobranchiatus :  see 
gymnobranehiate.]  An  order  of  opisthobran- 
chiate  gastropods  with  the  gills  exposed  or 
contractible  into  a  cavity  on  the  surface  of  the 
mantle.  They  are  shell-less  In  the  adult  state,  but  the 
young  have  shells  and  deciduous  cephalic  flns.  Also 
called  Nudibranchiata.    Schwe'-'ger,  1820. 

g3nnnobranchiate  (jim-no-brang'ki-at),  a.  and 
n.     [<  NL.  gymnobranchiatus,  <  Gr.  yv/iv6g,  na- 


gymnobrancliiate 

ked,  +  Pp&yxta,  gills :  see  Iranchice.']  I.  a.  Hav- 
ing naked  or  exposed  gUls,  as  a  gastropod ;  spe- 
citeaUy,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Gymnobran- 
cmata;  nudibranchiate. 

11.  n.  A  gastropod  belonging  to  the  Gymno- 
branchiata;  a  nudibranchiate. 

gymnocarpous  (jim-no-kar'pus),  a.  [<  Gr.  rua- 
v6e  naked,  +  mpTrdg,  fruit.]  In  hot.,  having  a 
naked  fruit;  especially,  of  lichens,  having  the 
apotheoia  expanded,  saucer-  or  cup-shaped: 
applied  to  a  large  group  of  genera  in  which  the 
apothecium  is  open  and  attached  to  the  surface 
of  the  thalluB. 

gymnocaulus  (jim-no-ka'lus),  n.  [Nl,.,  <  Gr. 
yv/iv6g,  naked,  +  rnvTiAg,  stalk,  stem:  see  cauUs.'\ 
The  immature  contractile  stalk  of  a  polypid, 
called  by  Sars  the  contractile  cord,  in  such  a 
form  as  Bhabdopleura.  It  eventually  becomes 
the  peotocaulus.    JE.  E.  Lankester.^  ■■ 

Gymnoceplialus  (jim-no-sef 'a-lus),  n.  [Nil.,  < 
Gr.  yv/ivdg,  naked,  +  Ke<^a74,  head.]  1.  A  genus 
of  fishes.  Block,  1801.— 2.  A  notable  genus  of 
South  American  fruit-crows,  of  the  subfamily 
GymnoderincB.  The  type  and  only  species  is  G. 
calvus  or  G.  capucinus.     Geoffroy,  1809. 

Gymnocerata  (jim-no-ser'a-ta),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
neut.  pi.  of  gymnoceratus :  see  gymnoceratous.'] 
A  series  of  heteropterous  insects,  including 
those  which  are  chiefly  terrestrial  and  aerial, 
and  have  the  antennse  prominent,  whence  the 
name :  equivalent  to  the  Geocorisce  of  Latreille : 
contrasted  with  Cryptoeerata. 

These,  with  the  suhaquatic  forms  which  we  have  just 
considered,  compose  the  great  section  Qyrnnocerata  of  Pie- 
ber,  just  as  the  essentially  aquatic  assemblages  belong  to 
his  .  .  .  Cryptoeerata.  Stand.  Nat.  Biet.,  II.  276. 

gymnoceratous  (iim-no-ser'a-tus),  a.  [<  NL. 
gymnoceratus,  <  Gr.  yvfivSc,  naked,  -1-  nipag  (kc- 
par-),  horn.]  In  entom.j  having  prominent  an- 
tennsB ;  specifically,  havmgthe  characters  of  the 
Gymnocerata. 

Gynmochila  (jim-no-ki'la),  n.  [NL.  (Erich- 
son,  1844),  <  Gr.  yv/ivSi,  naked,  -1-  x^'^^C,  lip-] 
A  genus  of  clavioorn  beetles,  of  the  family  Tro- 
gosittdcB.  There  are  about  a  dozen  species,  all  African, 
having  the  eyes  divided  in  both  sexes,  and  the  superior 
parts  strongly  separated. 

GymnocllilinSB  (jim"no-ki-li'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Laeordaire,  1854,  as  Gymnochilides),  <  Gymno- 
ehila  +  -inm.']  A  subfamily  of  Trogositidce,  rep- 
resented by  the  genera  Gymnochila,  Leporina, 
and  Anacrypta,  having  in  the  males  4  eyes,  the 
upper  pair  large,  the  lower  smaller. 

Gynmochroa  (juu-nok'ro-a),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
*-yv/j,v6xpoog,  oontr.  ■yvfj.vdxpouQ,  having  the  body 
naked,  <  yv/j-vSg,  naked,  +  xp°°-t  skin,  surface.] 
The  fresh-water  group  of  hydroid  hydrozoans 
containing  the  family  Sydridee:  same  as  Mleu- 
theroblastea. 

gymnocidium  (jim-no-sid'i-um),  n.;  pi.  gym- 
nocidia  (-a).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  -yv/ivdg,  naked,  -t-  -c- 
(a  mere  insertion)  -t-  dim.  -ISiov.']  In  bot.,  the 
swelling  occasionally  found  at  the  base  of  the 
spore-ease  in  um-mosses. 

Gymnocitta  (jim-no-sit'a),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  yv/i- 
v6g,  naked,  +  /ctrra,' Attic  form  of  K.la<ya,  a  chat- 
tering bird,  perhaps  the  jay.]  A  notable  ge- 
nus of  crow- 
like Ameri- 
can jays  with 
naked  nos- 
trils (whence 
the  name), 
the  jays 

usually  hav- 
ing the  nos- 
trils fea- 
thered. The 
general  form  is 
that  of  a  crow, 
with  long  point- 
ed wings  and 
short  square 
tail ;  the  color 
is  entirely  blue; 
and  the  bill  is 
shaped  like  that 
of    a    starling. 

Ts''e?°cya»oci|i«i«,  tie  blue  crow  or  pinonjay  of  west- 
ern North  America.  Symnorhmus  is  a  synonym.  Origi- 
nally GymnoHtta.  Maximilian,  1850. 
Gymnocladus  (jim-nok'la-dus),  n  [NL.,  <  Gr 
■^JTpdg,  naked,  +  KUdog,  branch.]  A  genus  of 
leaxiimnous  trees,  closely  alhed  to  the  honey- 
locust  (GlediUchia),  and  indigenous  through- 
out the  Ohio  valley.  The  only  species,  G.  Canadensis, 
known  aa  the  Kentucky  coffee-tree,  is  a  large  ornamental 
«mS-teee  with  stout  branchlets,  doubly  pinnate  leaves, 
and  small  flowers,  followed  by  long  hard  pods  inolosmg 
sever^large  seeds.    Its  wood  is  heavy,  strong,  and  dura- 


Kentucky  Coffee-tree  {Gyntnoclatius  Ca- 
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ble,  of  a  rich  reddish-brown  color,  taking  a  high  polish 
and  occasionally  used  in  cabinet-work.    The  seeds  were 
formerly  used  aa  a 
substitute  for  cof- 
fee. 

g^nnocyta 

(jim-nos'i-ta),  n. 
[NL.,  <  Gr.")^//- 
v6g,  naked,  -I- 
nirrog,  a  hollow 
(a  cell).]  A  uni- 
cellular organ- 
ism which  is  na- 
ked or  not  cor- 
ticate, and  cor- 
responds some- 
what to  species 
of  Gymnomyxa  : 
distinguished 
from  lepocyta. 
The  zooids  of  this' 

group  llnfusoria]  of  nSHnsM-'  a,  part  of  male  flower,  sliow- 
the  Protozoa  are  eg-     in^  stamens;  b.  Truit;  c,  seed. 

sentially    unicellu- 
lar ;  in  the  lowest  forms  they  may  consist  of  a  naked  cell 
igymnocyta),  or  in  the  higher  they  may  possess  a  cell- 
membrane  (lepocyta).  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  I.  26. 

gymnocyte   (jim'no-sit),  n.      [<  gymnocyta.'] 

A  gymnocyta. 
gymnocytode  (jim-no-si'tod),  n.     [<  gymnocyte 

+  -ode."]  A  naked  non-nucleated  cell  or  cytode. 

Haeclcel. 
gymuode  (jim'nod),  n.    A  bird  of  the  genus 

Gymnodervs. 
G^uoderinee  (jim-nod-e-n'ne),  n.  pi.     [NL., 

<  Gymnoderus  +  -ince.']  "A.  subfamily  of  Cotin- 
gidce,  taking  name  from  the  genus  Gymnoderus ; 
the  South  American  fruit-crows :  so  called  from 
the  nakedness  of  the  throat  of  some  species. 
The  group  includes  the  notable  genera  Querula,  Pyro- 
derus,  Qyranoderus,  QymnoeephaZus,  Cephalopterus,  and 

■  Chasmorhynchus,  or  the  averanos,  arapungas,  bell-birds, 
umbrella-birds,  etc.  Also  called  Coracince  and  Querulince. 
e.  S.  Gray,  1847. 

Gymnoderus  (jim-nod'e-rus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
yvfivdg,  naked,  +  Skprj,  neck.]  A  genus  of  fruit- 
crows  of  South  America,  the  type  of  the  sub- 
family Gymnoderinw.  The  only  species  is  the 
gymnode,  G.  foetidus  or  nudicollis.  Geoffroy, 
1809.  Also  called  Coronis,  and  formerly  Cora- 
oina.    Also  written  Gymnodera.  i 

Gymnodon  (jim'no-don),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  -^iivdg, 
naked,  -I-  b6ovg  {oSovt-)  =  E.  tooth.}  The  typi- 
cal genus  of  Gymnodontes. 

gymnodont  (jim'no-dont),  a.  and  n.  [As  Gym- 
nodon^t-).']  I.  a.  Saving  naked  teeth ;  specifi- 
cally, pertaining  to  or  having  the  characters  of 
the  Gymnodontidce. 

II.  n.  A  gymnodont  fish;  one  of  the  £fi/m»o- 
dontidcB. 

Gymnodontes  (jim-no-don'tez),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
pi.  of  Gymnodon,  q.  v.]  A  group  of  plecto- 
gnath  fishes,  variously  rated,  (a)  in  Cuvier's  system 
of  classification,  the  first  family  of  plectognaths,  having 
jaws  which  are  furnished,  instead  of  teeth,  with  an  ivory- 
like  substance  internally  laminated,  resembling  the  \ieak 
of  a  parrot^  and  consisting  of  true  teeth  united  and  suc- 
ceeding each  other  as  fast  as  they  are  worn  away,  (b)  In 
Gunther's  system,  also,  a  family  of  plectognath  fishes 
whose  jaws  are  modified  into  a  beak,  (c)  In  Gill's  system, 
a  suborder  of  Pleetognathi  having  no  spinous  dorsal  fin, 
a  body  more  or  less  sacciform,  scales  typically  spiuif orm 
(archetypically  rhomboid)  and  with  root-like  insertions, 
and  toothless  jaws  enveloped  in  an  enamel-like  covering. 
It  contains  several  families,  as  Diodontidce,  Trwdontidce, 
Tetrodontidce,  and  Molidce.  Most  of  these  fishes  can  blow 
themselves  up  into  a  more  or  less  globular  or  spherical 
form  by  swallowing  air,  whence  they  have  many  popular 
names,  aa  balloon-fish,  bellows-Jish,  bottle-fish,  hox-fish,  egg- 
fish,  globe-fish,  swell-fish  or  swell-toad,  etc.  (See  globe-fijih.) 
Some  are  covered  with  spines  or  prickles,  whence  such 
names  as  bur-fish,  porcupine-fish,  etc. ;  and  the  peculiarity 
of  the  teeth  gives  some  of  them  the  names  rabbit-fish  and 
parrot-fish. 

Gymnodontidse(jim-no-don'ti-de),  n.pl.  [NL., 

<  Gymnodon(t-)  +  -idee:  see  Gymnodon.}  A 
family  of  plectognaths;  the  swell-fishes.     See 


a,  Silver-fem  iGymTU)^a?n?ne 
tartarea) ;  b,  G.  kispida. 
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subtrojjioal,  various  in  habit  and  venation,  hav- 
ing sori  arising  from  the  veins  over  the  whole 
lower  surface  of  the 
frond.  Eighty-four  species 
are  known,  many  of  which  are 
especially  marked  by  the  pres- 
ence of  a  yellow  or  sLVery 
powder  covering  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  frond,  on  account 
of  which  they  are  called  gold- 
or  silver-Jems. 

gymnogynous  (jim-noj'i- 
nus),  a-  [<  Gr.  yv)a>6g,  na- 
ked, +  ymiii,  female  (in 
mod.  bot.  an  ovary).] 
In  hot.,  having  a  naked 
ovary. 

Gymnolaemata  (jim-no- 
le'ma-ta),  ».  ^J.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  jv/Mvdg,  naked,  -t-  Xai- 
fiig,  the  throat.]  An  or- 
der of  ectoproctous  or  in- 
fundibulate  Polyzoa.  it 
contains  chiefiy  marine  forms  which  have  no  epistome  or 
valve  to  close  down  upon  the  mouth,  no  horsesnoe-shaped 
lophophore,  and  a  complete  circlet  of  tentacles.  The 
external  skeleton  is  diversiform,  chitinous,  calcareous,  or 
gelatinous.  The  young  hatch  as  ciliated  embryos  which 
swim  freely  for  a  time.  The  order  is  divided  into  three 
suborders,  Cyclostomata,  Ctenostomata,  and  Chilostomata, 
to  which  some  add  a  fourth,  Paludicellce,  containing  fresh- 
water forms  which  have  statoblasts.  Most  polyzoans  be- 
long to  this  order,  the  families  of  which  are  numerous. 
They  commonly  resemble  seaweeds,  and  some  are  known 
aa  sea-mats.  The  order  is  contrasted  with  PhylactolcB- 
mata.    Also,  incorrectly,  Gymnolaema. 

gjrmnoleematoUS  (jim-no-le'ma-tus),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Gymnoliemata. 

Gymnoloma  (jim-no-16'ma),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
yvfiydg,  naked,  -I-  /15/ia,  the  hem  or  fringe  of  a 
robe.]  A  genus  of  South  African  scarabseoid 
beetles,  giving  name  to  the  family  Gynmolomi- 
da.  They  have  the  two  terminal  teeth  of  the 
fore  tibiae  free,  and  all  the  tarsal  claws  simple. 
About  12  species  are  known.    Demean,  1833. 

Gymnolomidae  (jim-no-lom'i-de),»i.^?.  [NL., 
<r  Gymnoloma  +  -idee.']  A  family  of  Coleoptera, 
usually  merged  in  Melolonthidw.  Burmeister, 
1844. 

Gymnomera  (jim-no-me'ra),  n.pl.  [NL.,  neut. 
pi.  of  gymnomerus :  see  gymnomerous.']  A  divi- 
sion of  cladocerous  crustaceans ;  a  suborder  of 
Cladocera,  having  a  small  shell,  short  legs,  and 
rudimentary  branchiee :  contrasted  with  Calyp- 
tomera.  It  contains  the  families  FodonUdm, 
Polyphemidce,  and  Leptodoridce. 

gymnomerous  (jim-no-me'rus),  a.  [<  NL.  gym- 
nomerus, <  Gr.  yvuvSgj  naked,  -I-  pip^i,  thigh.] 
Pertaining  to  or  having  the  characters  of  the 


Blue  Crow  {Gy^nnocitia  cyanocephala). 


gymnogen  (jim'no-jen), «.  [<  Gr.  ■YVfiv6g,  naked, 
-I-  -y^vng,  producing:  see  -gen.l  Same  asgymno- 
sperm. 

gymnogene  (jim'no-jen),  n.  [<  NL.  Gymno- 
genys,  a  generic  name  of  the  same  bird,  <  Gr. 
■yvfivdg,  naked,  +  y^vvg  =  B.  cMn.]  A  book-name 
of  an  African  hawk,  Polyhoroides  typicus  or  P. 
eapensis. 

gymnOgenOUS  (jim-noj'e-nus),  a.  [<  Gr.  yvfivdg, 
naked,  +  -yev^g,  producing:  see  -genous.']  1.  In 
1iot.,aam.ea.agymnospermous. —  2.  In  ormtfe.,  na- 
ked when  hatched,  as  most  altricial  birds ;  psilo- 
psedic:  opposed  to  hesthogenovs  oy  pUlopmdic: 

Gymnogramme  (jim-no-gram'e),  n.    [<  Gr. 

.  yv/j-vSg,  naked,  +  ypafi/i^,  a  mark,  line,  <  ypa^uv, 
write.]    A  genus  of  ferns,  mostly  tropical  or 


(jymnomyza  (jim-no-mik'sa),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  yv/j.v6g,  naked,  +'  /idfa,  slime,  mucus,  also 
equiv.  to  /ivKtr/p,  the  nose :  see  mucus.]  A  lower 
grade  or  series  of  Protozoa,  including  those  pro- 
tozoans which  are  naked  or  not  corticate,  and 
consequently  of  no  determinate  form.  They  may 
protrude  filose  or  loboae  pseudopodia,  or  exude  Plasmo- 
dia, and  ingest  food  at  any  place  in  their  bodies ;  many  of 
them  construct  hai'd  shells  of  great  beauty  and  complex- 
ity ;  and  they  may  also  become  encysted.  An  amoeba  is  a 
type  of  the  whole  series,  which  includes  the  mycetozoans, 
amoebse,  labyrinthulines,  heliozoans,  foraminifers,  and  ra- 
diolarians. 

gymnomyxine  (jim-no-mik'sin),  a.  [As  Gymno- 
myxa +  -Jnel.]  Consisting  of  naked  protoplasm 
or  animal  slime;  specifically,  having  the  char- 
acters of  the  Gymnomyxa. 

gymnomyxon  (jim-no-mik'son),  w.  A  member 
of  the  Gymnomyxa. 

Gymnonoti  (jim-no-no'ti),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  pi.  of 
Gymnonotus.]  An  order  or  suborder  of  fishes, 
containing  the  electric  eels.  They  are  anguilliform, 
with  a  tapering  tail;  have  no  dorsal  or  ventral  fins,  but 
a  very  extensive  anal  fin,  the  vent  being  consequently  at 
the  throat,  and  the  anal  fin  extending  thence  to  the  end 
of  the  tail ;  the  body  naked  or  provided  with  small  scales; 
the  mouth  small;  and  the  gill-slits  narrow.  The  group 
contains  a  single  family,  Gymnonotidce,  or,  according  to 
others,  two  families,  Electrophoridce  and  SternopygidoB, 
the  latter  not  electric.    See  cut  under  eel. 

Gymnonotus  (jim-no-no'tus),  n.  [NL.,  so 
called  with  ref .  to  the  absence  of  dorsal  fins ; 
<  Gr.  yvfiv6g,  naked,  +  viyrog,  back.]  Same  as 
Gymnotv^,  of  which  it  is  the  uncontracted 
form. 

Gymnopsedes  (jim-no-pe'dez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
(Jr.  yv/j.v6g,  naked,  +  irdig  (naid-),  child.]  In  or- 
nith.,  same  as  Psilopcedes. 

gymnopaedia  (jim-no-pe'di-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  yvfivoTzdiSlai,  <  yv/iv6g,  naked,  +  iraiSid,  child- 
ish play,  <  ■KaU^eiv,  play  like  a  child.]  An  an- 
nual festival  of  ancient  Sparta,  so  named  from 
the  dances  and  choruses  performed  by  naked 
boys  round  the  statues  of  Apollo,  Artemis,  and 
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Leto,  in  oommemoration  of  the  victory  of  100 
Spartan  over  100  Argive  champions  at  Thyrea. 
gynmopSBdic  (jim-no-pe'dik),  a.  [<  Gr.  *yvjivo- 
TTaidihdg,  in  fern.  yvfivoTraiSiK^  (SC.  bpxioi^Q,  dance), 
a  dance  of  naked  boys,  <  Yv/ivdc,  naked,  +  nalg 
(-aid-),  boy,  child  (>  TraiStudc,  of  a  boy).]  1.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  naked  boys:  applied  by  the 
ancient  Greeks  to  dances  and  gymnastic  exer- 
cises performed,  as  at  public  festivals,  by  boys 
or  youths  unclothed. 

In  the  time  of  Thaletas,  Saoadas,  &c.  (01.  40-50),  the 
gymnopcedlc,  hyporchematic,  and  other  Icinds  of  orches- 
tics were  already  cultivated  in  a  highly  artistic  manner. 
C.  O.  MiiUer,  Manual  of  Archsol.  (trans.),  §  77. 


2.  la  ornith.,  aaxae  as  psilopcedic. 

Gymnophiona  (Jin-no-fi'o-na),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Miiller,  1832),  <  Gr.  jv/ivd'c,  naked,  +  &(ptc,  a 
sei-pent.]  One  of  the  major  divisions  of  Amphi- 
bia, having  a  serpentiform  body,  no  limbs,  the 
tail  obsolete  in  the  adult,  the  anus  terminal, 
and  numerous  minute  dermal  scutes  in  the  iu- 
tegument  of  the  body.  The  division  includes 
only  the  family  Cwciliidce,  and  the  term  is  a 
synonym  of  Ophiomorpha. 

Gynmoplltliallliata  (jim-nof-thal'ma-ta),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  prop.  *Gymnophthalma,  <  Gr.  yv/ivdg,  na- 
ked, -I-  6<j>ea/\,ii6(,  eye.]  A  general  name  of  the 
naked-eyed  medusse,  craspedote  HydromeduscB, 
having  a  muscular  velum  and  the  marginal 
sense-organs  uncovered. 

gynmophtlialiuate  (jim-nof-thal'mat),  a. 
Same  as  gymnophthalmatous, 

gymnopllthaluiatous  (jim-nof-thal'ma-tus),  a. 
[As  Gymnophthalmata  +  -Otts.]  Of  or'pertain- 
ing  to  the  Gymnophthalmata,  or  so-called  naked- 
eyed  Medusce.    Also  gymnophthalmous. 

The  gonophores  of  the  Siphonophora  present  every  va- 
riety, from  a  simple  form  ...  to  free  medusoids  of  the 
Oymnophthalmatoua  type.    Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  129. 

Gynmoplltlialinidse  (jim-nof-thal'mi-de),  n.pl. 
[NL.,  C  Gymnophthalmus  +  -idw."]  A  family  of 
snake-like  lizards,  typified  by  the  genus  Cfym- 
nophthalmtis,  having  rudimentary  limbs  and 
eyelids  which  leave  the  eyes  uncovered. 

gymnopllthalmous  (jim-nof-thal'mus),  a. 
Same  as  gymnophthalmatous. 

GymnophtlialmUS  (jim-nof-thal'mus),  n. 
[NL.,  <  Gr.  yvfivdg,  naked,  -I-  of6a?./j.6;,  eye.] 
The  typical  genus  of  lizards  of  the  family  Gym- 
nophthalmidce. 

Gymnops  (jim'nops),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  jviiv6q, 
naked,  -t-  i>^,  eye,  face.]  A  genus  of  birds, 
(a)  A  Cuvlerian  (1829)  genus  of  stnrnoid  passerine  hirds, 
containing  the  Philippine  O.  tricolor  or  ff.  calims,  with 
some  heterogeneous  species,  (b)  A  genus  of  South  Amer- 
ican polyborine  hawks:  sdme  as  Daptrius  or  Ibycter. 
Spix,  1824. 

Gynmoptera  (jim-nop'te-ra),  n.pl.  [NL.,  neut. 
pi.  of  gymnopterus :  see'gymnopteroiis.']  In De 
Seer's  system  (1752),  a  division  of  insects,  in- 
cluding Lepidoptera,  JSeuroptera,  Symenoptera, 
and  some  other  forms  with  unsheathed  wings, 
as  ephemerids,  aphids,  and  cicadas.  In  LatreiUe's 
system,  the  Gym/noptera  were  composed  of  the  three  orders 
above  named,  with  Diptera  and  Suctoria,  and  the  term 
was  contrasted  with  Elytroptera. 

gymnopterous  (jim-nop'te-rus),  a.  [<  NL. 
gymnoptervs,  <  Gr.  yvfiv6g,  naked^  -I-  irrspdv,  wing, 
=  B. /eatfter.]  In  entom.,  having  clear  or  na- 
ked wings,  without  scales  or  hairs;  not  having 
sheathed  wings;  not  elytropterous ;  specifical- 
ly, of  or  pertaining  to  the  Gymnoptera. 

Gyinnorluna  (jim-no-ri'na),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  yv/i- 
v6g,  naked,  +  /itf  (/i<v-),nose.i  Agenus  of  piping- 
crows  or  crow-shrikes,  typical  of  the  subfam- 
ily Gymnorhinince.  G.  tiHoen  is  a  well-known  spe- 
cies, sometimes  called  Jlute-Wrd,  entirely  black  and  white, 
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gynmorhinal  (jim-no-ri'nal),  a.  [<  Gr.  yvfiyoq, 
naked,  +  1)Iq  (^ii'-),  nose,"  +  -a!.]  In  omith., 
having  naked  nostrils ;  having  the  nostrils  un- 
feathered:  an  epithet  of  sundry  birds,  especial- 
ly of  certain  jays  and  auks,  which  are  distin- 
guished by  this  oiroumstanoe  in  their  respec- 
tive families,  in  which  the  nostrils  are  usually 
feathered. 

Gymnorllinin8e(jim'''n6-ri-ni'ne),  n.pl.  [NL., 
<r  Gymnorhina  +  -ince.l  A  group  of  osoine  pas- 
serine birds  related  to  crows  and  shrikes,  in- 
habiting the  Austromalayan  region,  and  com- 
posed of  such  genera  as  Gymnorhina,  Strepera, 
and  Cracticus;  the  piping-crows,  or  crow- 
shrikes.    Streperince  is  a  synonym. 

Gymnorllinns  (jim-no-n'nus),  n.  [NL. :  see 
Gymnorhina.]  In  ornith.,  same  as  Gymnocitta. 
Maximilian,  1842. 

Gymnosomata  (jim-no-s6'ma-ta),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
neut.  pi.  of  *gymnosomatus :  see  gymnosomatous.'j 
An  order  of  pteropods,  of  the  class  Pteropoda, 
having  distinct  head  and  foot,  no  mantle  or  de- 
veloped shell  (whence  the  name),  the  head  usu- 
ally provided  with  tentacles,  and  the  fins  at- 
tached to  the  neck.  The  term  is  contrasted  with  The- 
cosomata,  and  is  synonymous  with  Pterobranchia.  The 
order  was  established  by  De  Blainville  in  1824. 

The  Oymnosomata  are  naJced  pteropods.  In  which  the 
head  is  distinct  and  well  separated  from  the  body  and  foot, 
and  in  which  well  developed  tentacles  are  present.  The 
wings  are  distinct  from  the  foot  and  external  gills  are  pres- 
ent in  one  family.  The  young  are  at  first  provided  with  a 
shell  and  swim  by  means  of  a  velum,  but  soon  both  these 
embryonic  structures  are  lost.    Stand.  Nat.  Hist,  I.  359. 

g3rmnosoiaatoiiS  (jim-no-som'a-tus),  a.  [<  NL. 
"gymnosomatus,  <  Gr.  yvfivdc,  naked,  +  aafia, 
body.]  Having  the  body  naked;  specifically, 
having  the  characters  of  the  Gymnosomata;  not 
thecosomatous :  as,  a  gymnosomatous  pteropod. 

gymnosomous  (jim-no-so'mus),  a.  Same  as 
gymnosoma  tons. 

gymnosophical  (jim-no-sof 'i-kal),  a.  [As  gym- 
nosoph-iat  +  -ic-al.'\  Pertaining  to  the  Gym- 
nosophists  or  to  gymnosophy. 

Gymnosophist  (jim-nos'o-fist),  n.  [<  L.  gymno- 
sophistce,  pi.,  <  Gr.  yvjivoao(^u!Tal,  pi.,  <  yvjivog,  na- 
ked,-l-(To^iffri7f,  a  philosopher:  see  sophisf]  One 
of  a  sect  of  ancient  Hindu  philosophers  who 
lived  solitarily  in  the  woods,  wore  little  clothing, 
ate  no  fiesh,  renounced  all  bodily  pleasures,  and 
addicted  themselves  to  mystical  contemplation : 
so  called  by  Greek  writers.  By  some  they  are  re- 
garded as  Brahmin  penitents ;  others  include  among  them 
a  sect  of  Buddhist  ascetics,  the  Shamans. 

Philostratus  speaketh  of  Gymnosophiats,  which  some 
ascribe  to  India ;  Heliodorus  to  JSthiopia ;  he  to  .Ethiopia 
and  Egypt.  .  .  .  If  amanatMemphishad  Wchance-med- 
ly  killect  a  man,  he  was  exiled  till  those  Gymnosoplmts 
absolued  him.  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  579. 


q.  v.]  A  genus  of  fungi,  of  the  order  Uredineoe, 
having  mostly  two-celled  (sometimes  one-  to 
six-celled)  yellow  or  orange  spores  borne  on 
slender  pedicels,  and  embedded  in  jelly,  which 
when  moistened  swells  into  columnar  or  irreg- 
ularly expanded  masses.  The  species  are  parasitic 
on  the  leaves  and  branches  of  coniferous  trees  belonging 
to  the  suborder  Cupressineie,  in  which  they  produce  vari- 
ous distortions.    See  cedar-apple. 

gymnospore  (jim'no-spor),  n.  [<  NL.  gym- 
nosporus:  see  gymnosporous.]  A  naked  spore; 
a  spore  without  a  protecting  investment :  op- 
posed to  chlamydospore. 

gynmosporous  (jim-nos'po-rus),  a.  [<  NL. 
gymnosporus,  <  Gr.  yvfivdc,  naked,  +  av6pog,  a 
seed:  see  spore.]    In  6o*.,  having  naked  spores. 

gymnostomous  (jim-nos'to-mus),  a.  [<  Gr.  yyii^ 
vdf,  naked,  +  ardfia,  mouth.]  In  iot.,  having 
no  peristome :  applied  to  the  capsule  of  mosses. 

gymnote  (jim'not),  n.  [<  Gymnotus.]  A  fish 
of  the  genus  Gymnotus. 

gymnotetr  aspermous  ( jim  -  no  -  tet  -  ra  -  sper '- 
mus),  a.  [<  Gr.  yv/j.v6g,  naked,  +  rtaaupeg  (re- 
Tpa-),  =  E.  four,  +  ankpim,  seed.]  Having  four 
naked  seeds:  formerly  applied  to  the  labiates, 
etc.,  upon  the  supposition  that  the  nutlets  are 
naked  seeds. 

gymnotid  (jim'no-tid),  n.    A  fish  of  the  family 


gymnosophy  (jim -nos' 6 -fi),  ».    [As 
phAst  +  -y.]    The  doctrines  and  practices  of 
the  Gymnosophists. 

gynmosperiu  (jim'no-sperm),  n.  [<  NL.  gym- 
nospermus :  see  gymnospermous.']  A  plant  be- 
longing to  the  Gymnospermw,  characterized 
by  naked  seeds.  Compare  angiosperm.  Also 
called  gymnogen. 

GymnospermsB  (jim-no-sper'me),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
fem.  pi.  of  gymnospermus :  see  gymnospermous.'] 
A  class  of  exogenous  plants,  but  often  made  a 
subclass  of  the  Dicotyledonce,  characterized  by 
naked  ovules  (not  inclosed  withta  an  ovary, 
and  fertilized  by  immediate  contact  with  the 
pollen),  and  by  the  absence  of  a  perianth  (ex- 
cept in  the  Gnetacece).  The  cotyledons  are  two  or 
more,  and  the  flowers  are  strictly  unisexual.  The  class 
includes  the  three  orders  GnetaceoBf  Coniferoe  (with  Taxa- 
cex),  and  Cycadacece,  in  which  there  are  44  genera  and 
over  400  species.  All  are  trees  or  shrubs,  mostly  ever- 
green and  resinous.  The  wood  is  peculiar  in  being  com- 
posed mainly  of  disk-bearing  tissue  without  proper  ves- 
sels. In  the  character  of  the  sexual  organs  and  the  mode 
of  reproduction  this  class  marks  a  transition  from  the 
angiosperms  to  the  vascular  cryptogams,  and  fossil  re- 
mains show  it  to  have  been  prevalent  with  ferns  in  the 
Devonian  period,  long  prior  to  the  appearance  of  angio- 
sperms. 

gymuospermal  (jim-no-sp^r'mal),  a.  [<  gym^ 
nosperm  +  -al.]  Eclating  to  ^^nosperms,  or 
to  naked  ovules  and  seeds  in  plants. 

Gymnospermia  (jim-no-sper'mi-a),  n.pl.  [NL., 
\  gymnospermus :  see  gymnospermous.]  An  or- 
der in  the  Linnean  system,  including  the  La- 
biatce,  the  nutlets  being  considered  as  naked 


gymnospermous  (jim-no-sper'mus),  a.     [<  NL. 
Biack-tocked  Piping-crow  (c,»,„»M,„„^,*.t™).  gymnospermus,  <  Qt.  yvftvds,  naked,  +  a-Kipfia, 

seed.]     In  6oi.,  of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling 
these  colors  being  massed  in  large  areas ;  the  bUl  also  is     the   GymnospermcB ;  having  naked  seeds :   op- 
btr^len  Ve?nTn'rfl?ement':nd'ci;rif5S|  J"^'-^  *<>  ^^giospermous.    Also  gymno^enous. 
taught  to  speak  a  few  words  and  play  a  variety  ol  amusing  GymnOSppranglUm  (jim"no-spo-ran  ]i-um),  n. 
antics.    O.  R.  Gray,  1840.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  yvfivdg,  naked,  +  NL.  sporangium. 


Gymnotidae  (jim-not'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL.,  <  Gym- 
notus +  -idoe.]  In  Giinther's  classification  of 
fishes,  a  family  of  the  order  Physostomi.  They 
are  characterized  by  having  the  body  eel-shaped;  the 
margin  of  the  upper  jaw  formed  in  the  middle  by  the 
intermaxillaries  and  laterally  by  the  maxillaries ;  the  dor- 
sal fln  absent  or  reduced  to  an  adipose  strip,  the  caudal 
generally  absent,  and  the  tail  ending  in  a  point ;  the  anal 
fin  extremely  long ;  no  ventral  fins  present ;  and  the  anus 
situated  a  little  way  behind  the  throat. 

Gymnotoca  (jim-not'o-ka),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
yvfivdg,  naked,  +  tIktuv,  tskeIv,  bring  forth,  r&of, 
a  bringing  forth,  offspring.]  The  tubularian 
hydroids,  or  gymnoblastic  Sydromedusce,  hav- 
ing their  genital  products  uncovered:  opposed 
to  Shenotoca.    See  Gymnoblastea. 

gymnotoCOUS  (jim-not'o-kus),  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  having  the  characters  of  the  Gymnotoca; 
gymnoblastic,  as  a  tubularian  hydromedusan. 

gymnotoid  (jim'no-toid),  o.  and  n.    I,  a.  Of  or 
relating  to  the  Gynmotidw. 
II.  n.  A  fish  of  the  family  GymnoUdce. 

Gymnotus  (jim-no'tus),  n.  [NL.  (LinnsBus, 
1748),  contr.  of  Gymnonotus,  q.  v.]  1.  A  genus 
of  fishes,  (a)  By  Llnnceus  made  to  include  all  the  Gym- 
rumoti  known  to  him,  but  not  at  first  the  electric  eel.  (!i) 
By  Cuvler  restricted  to  the  electric  eel,  Gymnotus  elec- 
tricus,  afterward  distinguished  as  the  type  of  the  genus 
Etectrophorus.  See  electric  eel,  under  eel,  (c)  By  later  au- 
thors restricted  to  the  Gymnotus  carapo  (Linnseus),  other- 
wise called  Sternopyffus.  Also  Gymnonotus. 
2.  [I.  c]  A  fish  of  the  genus  Gymnotus. — 8.  In 
entom.,  a  genus  of  curculios,  based  on  the  Bra- 
zilian G.  geometrious,  the  Cholus  geometrieus  of 
Germar.    Chevrolat,  1879. 

G^nnozoida  (jim-no-z6'i-da),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
yvfxvdg,  naked,  -t-  CQov,  a  living  being.]  In  Sa- 
ville  Kent's  system  of  classification  (1880),  a 
section  of  Infusoria,  containing  the  ordinary 
naked  collar-bearing  monadiform  infusorians : 
opposed  to  Sarcocrypta  or  sponges.  Kent  included 
the  sponges  in  his  "legion'*  Infusoria,  considering  a  spouge 
as  an  aggregate  of  choanofiagellate  Infusorian  zooids; 
whence  the  contrasted  terms  Discosomata  gymnozoida 
and  Discosomafa  sarcocrypta  for  the  two  sections  of  Cho- 
anofiagellata.  Kent's  Gymnozoida  consists  of  three  fami- 
lies, Codonosigidce,  Salpingcecidce,  and  Phalansteriidce. 

gymnozoidal  (jim-no-zo'i-dal),  a.  Naked,  as  a 
zooid ;  specifically,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Gym- 
nozoida.   S.  Kent. 

Gymnnra  (jim-nu'ra),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  yv/JvSg, 
naked,  +  ovp&,  the  tall.]  1 ,  A  genus  of  insectiv- 
orous mammals,  typical  of  the  subfamily  Gym- 
nurimoi.  G.  rafflesi  Inhabits  Malaysia,  and  resembles  a 
large  rat  with  an  unusually  long  snout  and  long  scaly  taiL 
It  Is  known  as  the  bulaiu  Vigors  and  Sorsfield,  1827. 
2.  Same  as  Erismatura. 

gymnure  (jim'nur), «.  An  animal  of  the  genus 
Gymnura. 

Gymnurinse  (jim-nu-ii'ne),  n. pi.  [NL.,  <  Gyin- 
nura  +  -ince.]  A  subfamily  of  the  insectivorous 
family  Erinaceidce,  having  numerous  caudal 
vertebriB,  the  palate  well  ossified,  no  spines  in 
the  fur,  and  the  dental  formula  i.  f ,  c.  f,  pm.  i, 
m.  J  X  2  =  44.  There  are  two  genera,  Gymnura 
&TxASylomys. 

gyn^t,  i>.    -A-n  obsolete  spelling  of  gin"^. 

gyn^t,  n.    An  obsolete  spelling  of  gin^. 

gynaeceum  (jin-f-se'um),  ».;  pi.  gynweea  (-S). 
[L.  gynmceum  or  gyncecium,  <  Gi.  ywaiKelov,  the 
women's  apartment  or  division  of  a  house, 
neut.  of  ywaiKElo;,  of  or  belonging  to  women,  i 
yw?!  (ywaiK-),  a  woman,  a  female,  =  AS.  cwen,  a 


gynsceum 

woman,  E.  queen  and  quean,  q.  v.]  1.  Among 
the  ancients,  the  part  of  a  dweUing  of  the  better 
Class  devoted  to  the  use  of  women— generally 
the  remotest  part,  lying  beyond  an  interior 
eotirt;  hence,  m  occasional  use,  a  similar  divi- 
sion of  any  house  or  establishment  where  the 
sexes  are  separated,  as  a  Mohammedan  harem. 
Also  gyneconitis. 

„  ^      , ,       ^  Women,  up  till  this 

Crtoap  d  under  worse  than  South-sea-isle  taboo, 
awaits  of  the  gynceceum,  fail  so  far 
In  high  desire.  Tennyson,  Princess,  iii. 

3.  A  manufactory  or  establishment  in  ancient 
Borne  for  making  clothes  and  furniture  for  the 
emperor's  family,  the  managers  of  which  were 
women. —  3.  %&%  gynceoium. 

gynsecium,  n.    Same  as  gynwcium. 

gynaecocosmos  (ji-ne-ko-koz'mos),  n.  [<  Gr. 
■yvmiKoicdafiog,  <  yvv^  (ymaiK-),  a  woman,  +  KSa/iog, 
order,  decency.]     Same  as  gynceconomos. 

gynaecocracy,  gynaecological,  gynaecologist, 
etc.     See  gynecocracy,  etc. 

gynaeconomos  (jin-e-kon'o-mos),  n.  [<  Gr.  yv- 
vacKcwdfioi,  <  -ym^  (ymaiK-)',  a  woman,  +  vi/utv, 
regulate,  manage.]  One  of  a  body  of  magis- 
trates in  ancient  Athens  especially  charged  with 
the  execution  of  the  sumptuary  laws  relating  to 
women,  and  of  various  police  laws  for  the  ob- 
servance of  decency  in  public  and  private.  One 
of  their  chief  duties,  which  was  sternly  enforced,  was  the 
maintenance  of  good  order  in  all  respects  in  the  great 
public  processions  and  religious  embassies,  such  as  that 
to  the  Delphian  sanctuaiy. 

gynander  (ji-nan'der),  n.  [<  Gr.  yhvavSpoc,  of 
doubtful  sex^  <  yw^,  a  female  (in  mod.  bot.  a 
pistU),  +  avTip  (avSp-),  male:  see  Gyncmdria.'] 
1.  An  effeminate  man.     [Bare.] 

An  emasculated  type,  product  of  short-haired  women 
and  long-haired  men,  gynandem  and  androgynes. 

Scribner's  Mag.,  III.  631. 

3.  A  plant  belonging  to  the  class  Gynandria. 
Gynandria     (ji-nan'dri-a),     n.    pi.      [NL.] 
The  twentieth  class  in  tHe  vegetable  system 
of    Linnseus, 
characterized 
by       having 

fynandrous 
owers,  as  in 

■  all     orchida- 
ceous plants. 

gyiiandrian 
(ji-nan'dri- 
an)n  a.  [<  Gy- 
nandria.'] Of 
or  pertaining 
to  the  class 
Gynandria. 

gynandro- 
morphism 
(ji-nan-dro- 
m6r'fizm),  n.  [<  Gr.  ywii,  female,  +  aviip  {avSp-), 
male,  +  fiop^,  form,  +  -ism.]  In  entom.,  a  va- 
riation or  monstrosity  in  which  the  peculiar 
characters  of  the  male  and  female  are  found 
in  the  same  individual. 

gynandromorphous  (ji-nan-dro-m6r'fus),  a.  [< 
Gr.  yvvavdpoQ,  of  doubtful  sex  (see  gyncmder), 
+  iiop^,  form.]  In  entom.,  having  both  rpale 
and  female  characters :  applied  to  certain  rare 
individuals  among  insects  which  by  their  forms 
and  markings  are  apparently  female  in  one 
part  of  the  body  and  male  in  another. 

Mr.  Curtis  has  figured  a  singular  gynandrmrwrphous 
individual  of  Tenthredo  oingulata,  in  which  the  opposite 
sides  are  not  symmetrical,  the  right  half  being  feminine 
and  the  left  masculine.  Westwood. 

gynandrophore  (ji-nan'dro-for),  n.  [<  Gr.  r"vn, 
female  (pistil),  +  at4p  {avSp-),  male  (stamen), 
+  -(jiSpog,  <  fipstv  =  E.  bear^.2  A  gynophore 
which  bears  the  stamens  as  well  as  the  pistU, 
as  in  some  Capparidaeece.  See  cut  under  gyno- 
phore. 
The  "gynophore"  or  the  "gynandrophore." 

Eneye.  Bnt.,  XvIII.  342. 

gynandrosporous  (jin-an-dros'po-ms),  a.  [< 
Gr.  yvvavSpog,  of  doubtful  sex  (see  gynander), 
+  airdpog,  a  seed.]  In  the  (Edogoniece,  among 
algSB,  provided  with  male  individuals  which  at- 
tach themselves  to  or  near  the  oBgonium.  The 
male  plant  originates  as  a  special  zoospore  called  an  an- 
drospore,  and,  attaching  iftelf,  produces  by  growth  a 
plant  of  three  or  four  cells,  called  a  dwarf  male,  ine 
upper  cell  of  the  latter  produces  antherozoids  which  fer- 
tilize the  obsphere. 

gynandrous  (jin-an'drus),  a.  [<  Gr.  yivavSpo(, 
of  doubtful  sex:  see  gynander,  Gynandria.}  In 
bot.,  having  the  stamens  adnate  to  and  appa- 
rently borne  upon  the  pistil,  as  in  Asclepias, 
AristolooMa,  and  aU  orchids. 
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gynantherous  (ji-nan'the-rus),  a.  [<  Gr.  yui4, 
female  (pistil),  +  ai;07p(if,"flowery  (anther).]  In 
bot.,  having  stamens  converted  into  pistils. 
gynarcby  (jin'ar-ki),  n. ;  pi.  gynarchies  (-kiz). 
[<  Gr.  yvi4,  a  woman,  +  apxetv,  rule.]  Govern- 
ment by  a  woman  or  by  women;  the  rule  of 
women.  Formerly  also  written  gunarchy. 
I  have  always  some  hopes  of  change  under  a  gynarchy. 

Cheaterjield. 

gynecian,  gynaecian  (ji-ne'shian),  a.  [<  Gr. 
yvn^  {ymiam-),  a  woman,  +  -jaji.]  Eelating  to 
women. 

gynecic,  gynaecic  (ji-ne'sik),  a.  [<  Gr.  ywat- 
Kiicdg,  of  woman,  <  ym>^  (ywatK-),  woman.]  In 
med.  and  surg.,  pertaining  to  diseases  peculiar 
to  women. 

gynecocracy,  gynaecocracy  (jin-e-kok'ra-si), 
n.  [Also  gynocracy,  and  sometimes  improp. 
gyneocraoy,  gynceocraey,  <  Gr.  ymamoK-pana,  gov- 
ernment by  women  (cf.  yvvaimicpaTEladac,  be 
ruled  by  women),  <  yw^  (yvvam-),  a  woman,  + 
KpuTOQ,  power,  Kparelv,  rule.]'  Government  by 
a  woman  or  by  women ;  female  power  or  rule. 

gynecological,  gynaecological  (ji-ne-ko-loj'i- 
kal),  a.  [<  gynecology,  gyncBoology,  +  -io-al.'] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  gynecology. 

gynecologist,  gynaecologist  (jin-e-kol'o-jist), 
n.  [<  gynecology,  gynecology,  +  -ist.]  One  versed 
in,  or  engaged  in  the  study  and  practice  of, 
gynecology. 

gjTiecology,  gynaecology  (jin-e-kol'o-ji), ». 
[<  Gr.  ymri  {ywaifc-),  a  woman,  +  -Xoyia,  < 
'Myeiv,  speak :  see  -ology.']  In  med.  and  surg., 
the  science  of  the  diseases  peculiar  to  women. 

gsrnecomasty,  gynaecomasty  (ji-ne'ko-mas- 
ti),  n.  [<  Gr.  yw^  (ywaix-),  a  woman,  -I-  fio- 
ardg,  breast.]  In  physiol.,  the  condition  of  a 
man  having  breasts  as  large  as  those  of  a 
woman,  and  functionally  active. 

The  mammee  of  men  will,  under  special  excitation,  yield 
millc ;  there  are  various  cases  of  gynecomasty  on  record, 
and  in  famines  infants  whose  mothers  have  died  have 
been  thus  saved.         H.  Spencer,  Study  of  Sociol.,  p.  441. 

gyneconitis,  gynaeconitis  (ji-ne-ko-ni'tis),  n. 
[<  Gr.  ymamumTig,  equiv.  to  ywaiKetov,  gynss- 
ceum:  see gynceceum.']   1.  Same  as  gynceceum,!. 


gyp 

Gynerium  (ji-ne'ri-um),  «.  [NL.  (so  called 
from  the  woolly  stigmas),  <  Gr.  yvv^,  female 
(pistil),  +  iptov,  wool.]  A  small  genus  of  tall 
perennial  reedy  grasses,  of  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical .America,  with  very  long  leaves  and 
large,  dense,  plume-like  panicles.  G.  argente- 
um,  the  pampas-grass,  is  highly  ornamental  and 
frequently  cultivated. 

gynethusia  (jin-e-thu'si-a),  n.  [Prop.  *gyn<e- 
cothysia,  <  Gr.  ywr/  (ywaiK-),  woman,  +  mala, 
an  offering,  sacrifice,  <  Bvetv, 
sacrifice.]  The  sacrifice  of 
women. 

A  kind  of  Suttee — gynethusia,  as 
it  has  been  termed. 

ArchoBologia,  XLII.  188. 

gyngevret,  »•  -An  obsolete 
variant  of  ginger^.  Bom.  of 
the  Bose. 

gyno-.  [A  shortened  form  of 
gyncBCO-,  gyneco-,  combining 
forms  of  Gr.  ywi/  (yvvam-),  a 
woman,  female :  see  gynce- 
ceum.']  -Aa  element  in  mod- 
em botanical  terms,  mean- 
ing 'pistil'  or  'ovary.' 

gynobase  (jia'o-bas),  re.  [< 
Gr.  yw^,  a  female,  +  pdaig, 
base.]  In  bot.,  a  short  coni- 
cal or  flat  elevation  of  the 
receptacle  of  a  flower,  bearing  the  gynoeoium. 

gynobasic  (jin-o-ba'sik),  a.  \K gynobase  +  -4c.~\ 
in  bot.,  pertaining  to  or  having  a  gynobase. — 

'  Gynobasic  style,  a  style  that  originates  from  near  th& 
base  of  the  pistil. 

gynocracy  (ji-nok'ra-si),  ».    Same  as  gynecoc- 


GyDobase. 
Section  of  GynoeciuD^ 
of  Borage,  enlarged, 
showing  gynobase  (a) 
bearing  tlie  carpels  anct 
style. 


Cryffttdria. 
A,  section  of  flower  of  Bleiia  ;  B,  separated 
column  of  same,  composed  of  the  united  style 
and  filaments,  bearing  the  stigma  (j)  and  an- 
thers (aw). 


I  often  saw  parties  of  women  mount  the  stairs  to  the 
Oynoeconttis.  R.  F.  Burton,  El-Mediuah,  p.  190. 

3.  In  the  early  eh.  and  in  the  Gr.  Ch.,  the  part 
of  the  church  occupied  by  women.  Formerly  the 
women  of  the  congregation  occupied  either  the  northern 
side  of  the  church  or  galleries  at  the  sides  and  over  the 
narthex.  In  Greelc  churches  they  take  their  places  in  the 
narthex  or  at  the  sides  of  the  church. 

The  women's  gallery,  or  gynceconitis,  formed  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  earlier  Byzantine  churches. 

J.  M.  Neale,  Eastern  Church,  i.  206. 

gynecophore,  gynaecopbore  (ji-ne'ko-for).  «. 
[<  Gr.  ywr/  (yvvaiK-),  female,  +  -f6pog,  <  ^kpEtv 
=  E.  fteayi.]  A  receptacle  in  the  body  of  the 
male  o?  some  animals,  as  the  dioecious  trema- 
todes,  in  which  the  female  is  contained ;  the 
gynecophoric  canal,  or  canaUs  gynsecophorus. 
The  formidable  BUharzia,  the  male  of  which  is  the 
larger  and  retains  the  female  in  a  gyncBcophore. 

Huxley,  Anat.  Invert.,  p.  178. 

gynecophoric,  gynaecophoric  (Ji-ne-ko-for'ik), 
a.  [As  gynecophore,  gyncecophore,  +  -ic]  In 
zool.,  pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  gy- 
necophore: applied  to  the  canal  of  the  male  in 
certain  Entozoa,  as  Bilharzia,  in  which  the  fe- 
male lodges  during  copulation. 

gynecopborous,  gynaecopborous  (jin-f-kofo- 
rus),  a.  [As  gynecophm-e,  gyncecophore,  +  -otts.] 
Bearing  the  female;  containing  the  female:  as, 
a  gynecophorous  worm ;  a  gynecophorous  canal. 
See  gynecophore. 

gynecratic,  gynaecratic  (jin-f-krat'ik),  a.  [< 
Gr.  yvi4,  a  woman,  -(-  -KpartKdg,  as  in  aristocrat- 
ic, etc.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  government  by 
women. 

The  gyncecratic  habits  of  the  race  are  manifested  in  the 
names  of  all  these  kings,  which  were  formed  by  a  com- 
bination of  those  of  their  parents,  the  mother's  generally 
preceding  that  of  the  father.       Eneyc.  Brit.,  XXIII.  346. 

gyneocracy,  gynaeocracy  (jin-e-ok'ra-si),  n. 
Same  as  gynecocracy. 

The  Mother-right  and  gyneocracy  among  the  Iroquois 
here  plainly  indicated  is  not  overdrawn. 

L.  H.  Morgam,  Amer.  Ethnol.,  p.  66. 

gyneolatry,  gynseolatry  (jin-e-ol'a-tri),  n. 
[Prop.  *gyncecolatry,  <  Gr. yjn^  (ywai/c-),  woman, 
+  TuiTpeia,  worship.]  Extravagant  devotion  to 
or  worship  of  woman. 

We  find  in  the  Commedia  the  image  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  the  sentimental  gyniolatry  of  chivalry,  which  was 
at  best  but  skin-deep,  is  lifted  in  Beatrice  to  an  ideal 
and  universal  plane. 

Lowell,  Among  my  Books,  2d  ser.,  p.  36. 


The  aforesaid  state  has  repeatedly  changed  from  abso- 
lute despotism  to  republicanism,  not  forgetting  the  inter- 
mediate stages  of  oligarchy,  limited  monarchy,  and  even* 
gynocracy;  for  I  myself  remember  Alsatia  governed  for 
nearly  nine  months  by  an  old  fish-woman. 

Scott,  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  xvii. 

gynodioecious  (jin''''o-di-e'shius),  a.  [<  Gr.ywv, 
female  (pistil),  +  dioecious,  q.  v.]  In  bot.,  hav- 
ing perfect  and  female  flowers  upon  separate 
plants.    See  dioedous,  2.    Darwin. 

gyncecium  (ji-ne'si-um),  n.;  pi.  gyncecia  (-a). 
[NL.,  orig.  an  erroneous  form  of  gynceceum, 
but  now  regarded  as  Gr.  ywij,  female  (pistil),  + 
oZ/cof,  house.]  The  pistil  or  collective  pistils  of 
a  flower;  the  female  portion  of  a  flower  as  a. 
whole:  correlative  to  androeenim.  Also  gynce- 
cium, gynceceum. 

gynomoncecious  (jin'-'o-mo-ne'shius),  a.    [<  Gr. 
ym^,  female  (pistil),  +  monoecious, 
q.  v.]    In  bot.,  having  both  female 
and  perfect  flowers  upon  the  same 
plant.    Darwin. 

gynopbagite  (ji-nof'a-jit),  n.  [< 
Gr.  ym^,  a  woman,  +  ^ayelv,  eat.] 
A  woman-eater.    Davies.    [Bare.] 

He  preys  upon  the  weaker  sex,  and  is  a 
Gynaphagiie.        Bulwer,  My  Novel,  iii.  22. 

gynophore  (jin' 0-f or),  M.  [<Gr.7iw^, 
female,  +  -<p6poq,  <  iptpsiv  =  E.  iear^. 
Cf.  gynecophore.']  1.  In  bot.,  an 
elongation  or  internode  of  the  re- 
ceptacle of  a  flower,  bearing  the 
gynoBcium,  as  the  stipe  of  a  pod  in 
some  Crudferce  and  Capparidaceoe. 
• — 3.  In  Hydrozoa,  the  branch  of  a  piower  of 
gonoblastidium  which  bears  female  cynandropsis. 
gonophores,  or  those  reproductive  "■^^""p  ""• 
receptacles  or  generative  buds  which  contain 
ova  only,  as  distinguished  from  male  gono- 
phores or  androphores.    See  cut  under  gono- 


gynophoric  (jin-o-for'ik),  a.  [<  gynophore  + 
■4c.']  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  gyn- 
ophore. 

gynoplastic/jin-o-plas'tik),  a.  [<  Gr.  ym^,  fe- 
male, +  irTtaaaeiv,  form,  mold.]  In  surg.,  not- 
ing an  operation  for  opening  or  dilating  the 
closed  or  contracted  genital  openings  of  the 
female. 

gynostegium  (jin-o-ste'ji-um),  n. ;  pi.  gynoste- 
gia  (-a).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  ymi/,  female  (pistil),  + 
artyri,  a  roof.]  In  bot.,  a  sheath  or  covering  of 
the  gynoecium,  of  whatever  nature.     Gray. 

gynostemium  (jin-o-ste'mi-um),  n. ;  pi.  gyno- 
stemia  (-a).  [NL.,  <  Gr.  yvi4,  female  (pistil),  + 
cTfijuM,  stamen.]  The  column  of  an  orchid,  con- 
sisting of  the  united  style  and  stamens. 

gyp  (jip))  ™-  U^  tlie  first  sense  said  to  be  a 
sportive  .application  of  Gr.  yd^,  a  vulture,  with 
ref.  to  their  supposed  dishonest  rapacity;  but 
prob.  in  this,  as  in  the  second  sense,  an  abbr> 


gyp 

of  gypsy,  gijisy,  as  applied  to  a  sly,  imserupu- 
lous  fellow.]  1.  A  male  servant  who  attends 
to  college  rooms.  Also  gip.  [Cant,  Cambridge 
University,  England;  corresponding  to  scout  as 
used  at  Oxford.] 

The  Freshman,  when  once  safe  through  his  examination, 
is  first  inducted  into  his  rooms  hy  a  gyp^  usually  recom- 
mended to  hjm  by  his  tutor. 

C.  A.  Bristed,  English  University,  p.  29. 

2.  A  swindler,  especially  a  swindling  horse- 
dealer;  a  cheat.  Philadelphia  Times,  May  27, 
1880.     [Slang.] 

gyp  (jip),  V.  t.  [<  gyp,n.'\  To  swindle;  cheat. 
Philadelphia  Times,  May  31,  1880.     [Slang.] 

Gypaetids  (jip-a-et'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gy- 
paetus  +  •idee.'}  The  bearded  vultures  as  a 
family  of  raptorial  birds.     G.  B.  Gray,  1842. 

Gypaetus,  Gypaetos  (ji-pa'e-tus,  -tos),  n. 
[mi.  (Starr,  1784),  <  Gr.  yim&etoq  (as  if  <  yiif,  a 
viiltui-e,  +  atrdg,  an  eagle),  another  reading, 
appar.  erroneous,  of  imieroq  (Aristotle),  a  kind 
of  vulture,  perhaps  the  lammergeier,  <  imd,  be- 
low (that  is,  less  than  or  inferior  to),  +  aercif, 
an  eagle.]  A  genus  of  highly  raptorial  old- 
world  vultures,  containing  the  bearded  vulture, 


Bearded  Vulture,  or  Grifiin  {Gyfaitus  barttattts). 

griffin,  or  lammergeier,  G.  barbattis:  sometimes 
made  the  type  of  a  subfamily  Gypaetince,  or  of 
a  family  G^paetidce. 
GypagUS  (jip'a-gus),  n.  [NL.  (Vieillot,  1816), 
<Gyp(s)  +  (B'arp)agus.']  A  genus  of  American 
vultures,  sometimes  separated  from  Sarco- 
rhamfhtis,  of  the  family  Cathartidm,  of  which 
the  kmg-vulture,  G.  papa,  is  the  type  and  only 
representative. 

gypellt,  «.  [ME.:  see  gipon,jupon.'\  Same  as 
jupon. 

Hys  fomen  were  well  boun 

To  perce  hys  acketoun, 

Oypell,  mayl,  and  plate. 
Lybeawt  Disconus  (Riteon's  Metr.  Rom.,  II.  60). 

Gypogeranidse  (jip"o-je-ran'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL., 
<  Gypogeranus  +  -idee.}  A  family  of  graUato- 
rial  raptorial  birds  of  Africa,  named  &om  the 
genus  Gypogeramis.  Also  called  Serpentariidce. 
Selys  de  Longdhamps,  1842. 

G^Ogeranus  (jip-o-ier'a-nus),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr. 
yiif,  a  vulture,  +  ytpavoQ,  a  crane.]  A  genus 
of  grallatorial  raptorial  birds,  containing  the 
secretary-bird  or  serpent-eater  of  Africa,  G. 
serpentarius  or  r^tili/oorv^,  and  giving  name  to 
the  family  Gypogeranidm :  same  as  Sagittarius, 
Vosmaer,  1769 ;  Serpentarius,  Cuvier,  1797 :  8e- 


cretarius,  Daudin 
1816.    See-Ser- 
pcntarius.    lU 
Uger,  1811. 

Gypohieraci- 
nae  (jip-o-hi"e- 
ra-si'ne)',».2);. 
[Mi.,  <  Gypo- 
hierax  (-ac-)  -1- 
-ince.']  A  sub- 
family of  old- 
world  vul- 
tures, of  which 
the  genus  Gy- 
pohierax  is  the 
type.  G.  B. 
Gray,  1844. 

Gypohierax 
( jip  -  0  -  H  '  e  - 
raks),».  [NL., 
irreg.<  Gr.  yCi^, 
a  vulture,  + 
ifpaf,  a  hawk, 


1801;  Ophiotheres,  Vieillot, 


Angola  Vulture  (Gypohiei  ax  angolensis'i. 
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falcon.]  A  genus  of  old-world  vultures,  the 
eagle-vultures,  such  as  the  Angola  vulture,  G. 
angolensis,  of  western  Africa,  mostly  white  wi^h 
black  wings  and  tail  and  flesh-colored  feet  and 
head:  sometimes  made  the  type  of  a  subfamily 
Gypohieracince.  Biippell,  1835.  Also  called  Ba- 
cama. 

gypont,  gypount,  »■    Same  asjupon. 

gyp-room  (jip'rom),  n.  The  room  in  a  college 
suite  in  which  are  kept  the  utensils  for  the 
serving  of  meals.     [Cant.] 

Others  of  these  studies,  when  not  effaced  by  modem 
alterations,  have  become  gyp^ooms,  for  the  use  of  the 
college  servants,  or  box-rooms. 

Quarterly  Rev.,  C3XV.  436. 

Gyps  (jips),  n.      [NL.  (J.  C.  Savigny,  1809), 

<  Gr.  yvTp,  a  vulture.]  The  largest  genus  of 
old-world  vultures,  containing  the  several  spe- 
cies known  as  grifSiis  or  griffin-vultures,  having 
the  nostrils  oval  and  perpendicular,  and  the 
reotrices  14.  They  range  over  most  of  Africa,  all  the 
countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean,  and  eastward  to 
Persia,  India,  and  the  Malay  peninsula.  The  common 
griffin  is  G.  fulvus  of  Europe  and  Africa ;  G.  rueppelli  and 
G.  kolbi  are  both  African ;  G.  hijnalayensis  and  G.  indicus 
are  named  from  the  regions  they  respectively  inhabit; 
and  several  other  species  or  varieties  have  been  described. 

gypset  (jips),  n.    [MB.  gipse,  <  OF.  gipse,  gypse, 

<  L.  gypsum,  gypsum:  see  gypsum.}  Same  as 
gypsum. 

The  soil  of  Cyprus  is  for  the  most  part  rocky;  there  are 
in  it  many  entire  hills  of  talc  or  gypse,  some  running  in 
plates,  and  another  sort  in  shoots,  like  crystal. 

Poeocke,  Description  of  the  East,  II.  i.  229. 

gypset  (jips),  V.  t.  [ME.  gipsen;  <  gypse,  «.] 
To  cover  with  gypsum;  plaster. 

In  pottes  trie 
Now  gipse  it  fast. 
Palladius,  Husbondrie  (E.  B.  T.  S.),  p.  205. 

gypseous  (jip'se-us),  a.  [<  L.  gypseus,  of  gypsum, 
'  gypsum,  gypsum:  see  gypsum.}  1.  Of  the 
nature  of  gypsum ;  partaking  of  the  qualities 
of  gypsum;  resembling  gypsum. 

The  provinces  also  endeavored,  in  1842,  to  produce  arti- 
ficial Marbles.  M.  Mondon,  of  Vienna,  claimed  to  have 
found  a  material  suitable  for  this  purpose  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Charente.  He  calls  it  gypseous  alabaster  —  a  soft 
substance  which  must  first  be  hardened. 

Marble-Worker,  §  186. 

2.  In  hot.,  very  dull  grayish-white. 

gypseret,  «.    See  gipser. 

gypsery,  «.     See  gipsery. 

Gypsey,  n.  and  a.    See  Gipsy. 

gypsiferous  (jip-sif'e-rus),  a.  [<  L.  gypsum, 
gypsum,  +  ferre  =  B.  6eorl.]  Producing  gyp- 
suin. 

gypsify,  V.  t.    See  gipsify. 

gypsine  (jip'sin),  a.  [.<  gypse,  gypsum,  +  -««ei.] 
Same  as  gypseous. 

gypsismet,  ».    See  gipsism. 

gypsography  (jip-sog'ra-fi),  n.  [<  Gr.  yH°^! 
chalk,  gypsum,  -I-  jpdfiiv,  write.]  1.  The  art 
or  practice  of  engraving,  as  inscriptions,  upon 
natural  gypsum  in  some  one  of  its  forms,  as 
alabaster. — 2.  The  art  or  practice  of  engrav- 
ing on  casts  of  plaster  of  Paris.  [Eare  in  both 
senses.] 

gypsologist,  gypsology.  See  .gipsologist,  gip- 
sology. 

GypsopMla  (jip-sof'i-la),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  yhipOQ, 
chalk,  gypsum,  -I-  ^jXo'f,  loving.]  A  genus  of 
Caryophyllaeece,  allied  to  the  pinks  (Dianth'tts),. 
of  about  50  species,  chiefly  of  the  Mediterranean 
region.  They  are  slender,  graceful  herbs,  with  numer- 
ous very  small  panicled  fiowers.  G.  paniciilata  and  &.  ele- 
gans  are  often  cultivated  for  ornament. 

gypsous  (jip'sus),  a.  Containing orresembling 
lime  or  plaster. 

Others  looked  for  it  [the  cause  of  sweating  sickness]  from 
the  earth,  as  arising  from  an  exhalation  in  moist  weather 
out  of  gipsous  or  plaisterly  ground. 

Fuller,  Cambridge  'jniversity,  vli.  36. 

gypsum  (jip'sum),  n.  [Formerly  also  gypse, 
gipse;  <  Op.  gipse,  gypse,  P.  gypse  =  Sp.  gipso  = 
Pg.  gypso  =  It.  gesso,  plaster,  <  L.  gypsum,  neut., 

<  Gr.  yhipoq,  fem.,  chalk,  gypsum ;  prob.  of  East- 
ern origin:  of .  Pers.  joistra,  lime,  Ar.J46s,JJisiJi, 
plaster,  gypsum.]  Native  hydrous  sulphate  of 
calcium,  a  mineral  usually  of  a  white  color,  but 
also  gray,  yellow,  red,  and  when  impure  brown 
or  black.  Itis  soft  and  easily  scratched ;  the  crystalline 
varieties,  called  selenite,  are  generally  perfectly  transpa- 
rent, and  cleave  readily,  yielding  thin  flexible  folia.  The 
crystals  axe  frequently  twinned,  and  often  have  an  arrow- 
head form.  The  massive  varieties  are  fibrous  (satin-spar), 
foliated,  lameUar-stellate,  gr&nular  to, impalpable.  The 
fine-grained  pure  white  or  dslicately  colored  variety  is 
called  alabaster,  and  is  used  for  ornamental  purposes ;  the 
impure  earthy  kind,  when  reduced  to  the  anhydrous  form 
by  heat,  is  called  plaster  of  Paris,  and  is  used  extensively 
tor  making  molds,  etc.  (See  plaster.)  Gypsum  ground  to 
a  powder  is  used  as  a  fertilizer. 


gyre 

The  Ethiopian  warriors  were  painted  half  with  gypsum 
and  half  with  minium. 

C.  0.  MuUer,  Manual  of  Archseol.  (trans.  ]^  §  231. 

Gypsy,  gypsydom,  etc.    See  Gipsy,  etc. 

Gyptiant,  »•    See  Gipsen. 

gyra  (ji'ra),  n. ;  pi.  gyrce  (-re).  [ML.,  fem.,  <  L. 
gyrus,  m.,  a  circle :  see  gyre.}  In  medieval  and 
ecclesiastical  costume,  a  hem  or  border  richly 
decorated  with  embroidery  or  applied  ornament 
of  any  kind. 

gyral  (ji'ral),  a.  [<gyre  +  -al.}  1.  Whirling; 
moving  in  a  circle;  rotating. —  2.  In  anat., 
pertaining  to  a  gyrus  or  to  the  gyri  of  the 
brain. 

gyrant  (ji'rant),  a.  [<  L.  gyran{t-)s,  ^pr.  of  gy- 
rare,  turn  round :  see  gyrate.}  Turning  round 
a  central  point;  gyrating.  Formerly  also  gi- 
rant. 

gyrate  (ji'rat),  v.  i. ;  pret.  and  pp.  gyrated,  ppr. 
gyrating.  [<  L.  gyratus,  pp.  of  gyrare,  tr.  and 
intr.,  turn  round,  whirl,  <!  gyrus,  a  circle:  see 
gyre,  n.}  To  turn  round;  wheel;  rotate;  whirl; 
move  round  a  fixed  point.  See  gyration.  For- 
merly also  girate. 

Waters  of  vexation  filled  her  eyes,  and  they  had  the  ef- 
fect of  making  the  famous  Mr.  Merdle  .  .  .  appear  to  leap 
.  .  .  and  5'yra(e,  as  if  he  were  possessed  by  several  Devils. 
Dickens,  little  Dorrit,  ii.  24. 

They  gyrated  in  couples,  a  few  at  a  time,  throwing  their 
bodies  into  the  most  startling  attitudes  and  the  wildest 
contortions.  O.  W.  Cable,  The  Grandlssimes,  p.  246. 

gyrate  (ji'rat),  a.  [<  L.  gyratus,  pp.:  see  the 
verb.]  1.  In  hot.,  curved  inward  like  a  crozier; 
circinate. — 2.  In  eool.,  having  convolutions 
like  the  gyri  of  the  brain;  meandrine,  as  a 
coral.    See  cut  under  brain-coral. 

By  this  serial  gi'owth  the  oorallum  becomes  "gyrate " 
or  "meandrine";  and  excellent  examples  maybe  found 
in  the  genera  Meandrina,  Diploria,  etc. 

JSncys.  Brit.,  VI.  373. 

gyration  (ji-ra'shon),  n.  [<  ML.  gyraUo{rir-),  < 
L.  gyrare,  gyrate:  see  gyrate.}  A  wheeling; 
whirling ;  revolution ;  a  wheeling  motion,  like 
that  of  the  moon  round  the  earth.  Specifically— 
(a)  A  revolution  round  a  distant  center  combined  with  a 
synchronal  rotation  in  the  same  direction  round  the  gyrat- 
ing body's  center.  (6)  A  whirling  motion,  a  rotary  motion 
of  a  massive  body,  with  the  thought  of  its  vis  viva,  (c) 
A  motion  like  that  of  a  gyroscope,  a  conical  rotation  of 
an  axis  of  rotation,  (d)  Any  motion  of  a  body  with  one 
point  fixed. 

If  a  burning  coal  be  nimbly  moved  round  in  a  circle 
with  gyrations,  continually  repeated,  the  whole  circle  will 
appear  like  fire.  Newton,  Opticks. 

When  the  sun  so  enters  a  hole  or  window  that  by  its 
illumination  the  atomes  or  moats  become  perceptible,  if 
then  by  our  breath  the  ayr  be  gently  impelled,  it  may  be 
perceived  that  they  will  circularly  retnme  and  in  a  gyra- 
tion unto  their  places  again. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.,  ii.  4. 

A  French  top,  throwne  from  a  cord  which  was  wound 
about  it,  will  stand  as  it  were  fixt  on  the  floor  [where]  ii 
lighted,  and  yet  continue  in  its  repeated  gyrations. 

Glanville,  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  ix. 

He  and  Blanche,  whilst  executing  their  rapid  5'yra(M»m 
came  bolt  up  against  the  heavy  dragoon. 

Thackeray,  Pendennis,  xxvL 

Center  of  gyration,  a  point  in  a  revolving  body  such 
that,  if  all  the  matter  of  the  body  could  be  collected  at 
that  point,  the  body  would  continue  to  revolve  with  the 
same  energy  as  when  its  parts  were  in  their  original 
places.— Ellipsoid  of  gyration.  See  ellipsoid.— 'RaM- 
ua  of  gyration,  the  distance  of  the  center  of  gyration 
from  the  axis  of  rotation. 

gyrational  (ji-ra'shon-al),  a.  [<  gyration  + 
-at}  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characterized  by 
gyration:  as,  the  gyrational  movements  of  the 
planets.    B.  A.  Proctor. 

gyratory  (ji'ra-to-ri),  a.  [=  F.  giratoire,  gyra- 
toire;  as  gyrate  -i-  -ory.}  Moving  iii  a  circle  or 
spirally;  gyrating. 

gyrdelf,  i>-     See  gird^. 

gyrde^t,  v.    See  gird^. 

gyrdelt,  »•    See  girdle^-. 

gyre  (jir),  n.  [Formerly  also  gire  (ME.  ger, 
gere,  <  OP.  gere,  gire);  =  Sp.  giro  =  Pg.  gyro  = 
It.  giro,  <  L.  gyrus,  a  circle,  a  circuit,  ring,  <  Gr. 
yvpog,  a  circle,  ring;  cf.  yvp6g,  a.,  round.]  1.  A 
circle  or  ring;  a  revolution  of  a  moving  body; 
a  circular  or  spiral  turn. 

She,  rushing  through  the  thickest  preasse. 
Perforce  disparted  their  compacted  gyre. 

Spenser,  i\  Q.,  III.  I  23, 

Dispersed  the  armed  gire 
With  which  I  was  environed. 

Masainger,  Picture,  ii.  2 
Morn  by  morn  the  lark 
Shot  up  and  shrill'd  in  flickering  gyres. 

Tennyson,  Princess,  vii 

2.  In  anat.,  a  gyrus :  as,  a  cerebral  gyre. 
gyret  (jlr),  v.     [<  ME.  giren,  <  L.  gyrare,  turn, 
<  gyrus,  a  circle :  see  gyre,  n.,  and  gyrate.}    I. 
intrans.  To  turn ;  gyrate ;  revolve. 


gyre 

Which  from  their  proper  orbs  not  go. 

Whether  they  gyre  swilt  or  slow. 
__  Drayton,  Eclogues,  li. 

U.  trans.  To  turn. 

September  is  with  Aprill  houreB  even, 
Por  PhebuB  like  in  either  ginth  heven. 

PaUadma,  Husbondrie  (E.  E.  T.  8.),  p.  186. 

gyre-carlin  (gir'kar''lin),  n.  [Sc,  also  written 
gyre-carline,  gyre-earlmg,  gy-earlin,  gay-carlin, 
etc.;  <  loel.  gygr  (pi.  gygjar)  =  Norw.  gjure,  a 
witon,  an  ogress,  +  Icel.  karlinna,  >  Sc.  carlin, 
q.  v.]     A  hag;  a  witch. 

There  is  a  bogle  or  a  brownie,  a  witch  or  gyre-carline, 
a  bodach  or  a  fairy  in  the  case. 

Scott,  Chronicles  of  Canongate,  viii. 

gjnrefult  (jir'ful),  a.  [<  gyre  +  -ful.  Cf .  gerful.'\ 
Abounding  in  gyres  or  spiral  turns;  revolving; 
encircling. 

Suohe  posters  may  be  likened  weU  vnto  the  carters  oolde 
Of  forayne  worlde,  on  Mount  Ollmpe  whose  carts  when 

they  were  rould 
With  gyrefull  sway,  by  coursers  swifte,  to  winne  the  glis- 

tring  branohe,  etc.   Drant,  tr.  ol  Horace's  Satires,  i.  2. 

Gyrencephala  (jir-en-sef 'a-la),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gr.  yvpoc,  a  ring,  circle,  +'£)'«:t5fta;ioc,  the  brain.] 
In  Owen's  system  (1857),  one  of  four  prime  divi- 
sions of  mammalians,  containing  the  orders  Ce- 
taeea,  Si/renia,  Hyracoidea,  Probosoidea,  Ungu- 
lata,  Carnivora,  and  Quadrumana,  having  more 
or  less  numerous  cerebral  gyri,  and  the  hemi- 
spheres of  the  cerebrum  extending  more  or  less 
over  the  cerebellum  and  olfactory  lobes  of  the 
brain :  distinguished  from  Archencephdla,  lAs- 
sencephala,  and  pyencephala.  The  division  repre- 
sents the  higher  series  of  mammals  called  by  Bonaparte 
Eduaabilia  and  by  Dana  Megasthena,  but  differs  in  ex- 
cluding man.    [Not  in  use.] 

gyrencephalate  (jir-en-sef'a-lat),  a.  [As 
Gyrencephala  +  -ate^.2  Same  as  gyrencepha- 
lous. 

gyrencephalous  (jir-en-sef  a-lus),  a.  [As  Gy- 
rencephala +  -OMS.]  Pertaining  to  or  having  the 
characters  of  the  Gyrencephala.  See  cut  under 
gyriis. 

gyrfalcon  (j6r'f£l"kn),  n.    See  gerfalcon. 

gyri,  n.    Plural  of  gyrus. 

Gyrmidse  (ji-rin'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  <  Gyrinus 
+  -idcB.']  A  family  of  hydradephagous  beetles, 
the  whirligigs,  so  called  from 
their  habit  of  gyrating  to- 
gether on  the  water.  The  me- 
tastemum  has  no  antecoxal  piece, 
but  is  prolonged  in  a  triangular 
process  posteriorly ;  the  antennse 
are  irregular  and  very  short ;  the 
abdomen  haa7  segments,  and  there 
are  4  eyes,  the  upper  pair  of  which 
look  into  the  air,  and  the  lower  into 
the  water.  When  disturbed  they 
eject  an  odorous  fluid.  The  larvae 
breathe  by  pairs  of  ciliate  gills, 
one  ou  each  side  of  each  of  the  ab- 
dominal segments,  and  the  gills 
serve  also  as  swimming-organs. 
Also  called  Qyrinida,  Gyrinides, 
Cfyrinites,  and  Oyrinoidea. 

Gyrinus  (ji-ri'nus),  n.   [NL., 
<   Gr.   yvplvoc  or  jvpivoc,   a 
tadpole,  porwiggle  (so  called 
from  its  round  shape),  <  yvpSc,  round:  see  gyre, 
».]    A  genus  of  water-beetles,  typical  of  the 
family  Gyrinidce,  having  the  scutellum  distinct. 

gyrlandt,  «•  and  v.     An  obsolete  form  of  gar- 
land. 
Their  hair  .  .  .  gyrlanded  with  sea  grasse. 

JB.  Jonson,  Masque  of  Blackness. 

gyrlet,  «•     See  girl. 

gyroceran  (ji-ros'e-ran),  a.  Resembling  or  re- 
lated to  the  geniis  dfyroceras.    J..  Hyatt. 

Gyroceras  (ji-ros'e-ras),  n.  [NL.,  <  Gr.  yvpk, 
round,  +  KepaQ,  a  horn.] 
The  typical  genus  of 
Gyroceratidce.  Goldfuss. 
Also  Gyroceratites,  Gyro- 
cents. 

Gyroceratidae  (jir-o-se- 
rat'i-de),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  < 
Gyroceras  (-af-)  +  -idce.'i 

A    family    of    nautiliform  Gyroceras  ^oU/vssi. 

shellsofadiscoidalshape, 

in  which  the  last  whorl  is  parallel  with  the 

others,  all  being  unconnected.       .  „      .,       , 

gyroceratite  (jir-o-ser'a-tit),  n.  A  fossil  ceph- 
alopod  of  the  family  Gyroceratidce. 

gyroceratitic  (jir-o-ser-a-tit'ik),  a.  [<  gyro- 
cemtite  +  -ic]  BesembUng  the  Gyroceratidx ; 
having  unconnected  whorls,  as  a  fossil  cepha- 
lopod. 

The  loosely  coiled  [sheU]  but  with  whorls  not  in  con- 
tact, gyroceratitic.  Science,  III.  123. 

gyrodactyli,  n.    Plural  of  gyrodactylus,  2. 


Whirligig  {Dineutes 
vittatus),  one  of  the  Gy- 
rittida.  (Line  shows  nat- 
ural size.) 
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Gyrodactylidae(jir"o-dak-til'i-de),  n.pl.  [NL., 
<  Gyrodactylus  +  4die.']  A  family  of  very  small 
viviparous  trematode  worms  with  strong  hooks 
and  large  terminal  caudal  disk.  They  are  pro- 
duced one  at  a  time,  and  within  each,  before  it  is  born, 
another  of  a  second  generation  may  be  formed,  and  in  this 
again  a  third. 

Gyrodactylus  (jir-o-dak'ti-lus),  n.  [NL.  (Nord- 
maun),  <  Gr.  yvpd^,  round,  -1-  86.K.Tv7Mg,  finger.] 
1.  The  typical  genus  of  trematode  worms  of 
the  family  Gyrodactylidw.  G.  elegans  is  found 
in  the  gills  of  fishes. — 2.  [l.  c. ;  pi.  gyrodactyli 
(-li).]   An  individual  or  a  species  of  this  genus. 

gyrogonite  ( ji-rog'o-nit),  n.  [<  Gr.  yvpdg,  round, 
+  yZvo^,  seed,  -f-  -iie^.']  A  petrified  spiral  seed- 
vessel  of  plants  of  the  genus  Chara,  found  in 
fresh-water  deposits,  and  formerly  supposed  to 
be  a  shell. 

gyroidal  (ji-roi'dal),  a.  [<  Gr.  yvpociS^g,  like  a 
circle,  <  yvpog,  a  circle,  +  eldoc,  form.]  Spiral 
in  arrangement  or  in  movement,  (a)  In  crystal., 
having  certain  planes  arranged  spirally,  so  that  they  in- 
cline all  to  the  right  or  all  to  the  left  of  a  vertical  line. 
(6)  In  optics,  turning  the  plane  of  polarization  circularly  or 
spirally  to  the  right  or  left. 

gyrolite  (jir'o-Ht),  n.  [<  Gr.  yvpdc,  round,  -I- 
/ii'Sof,  a  stone.]  A  hydrous  silicate  of  calcium 
occurring  in  white  spherical  forms  with  a  radi- 
ated structure. 

gyroma  (ji-ro'mS,),  n. ;  pi.  gyromata  (-ma-ta). 
[<  Gr.  as  if  *yvpo>/ia,  <  yvpovv,  make  round, 
bend,  <  yvp6(,  round:  see  gyre.1  1.  A  turn- 
ing round. —  3.  In  hot.,  the  shield  of  lichens. 
Imp.  Diet. 

gyromancy  (jir'o-man-si),  n.  [=  P.  gyroman- 
cie,  <  Gr.  yvpog,  a' circle,  4-  fiavrela,  divination.] 
A  kind  of  divination  said  to  have  been  prac- 
tised by  walking  round  in  a  circle  or  ring  until 
the  performer  fell  from  dizziness,  the  manner 
of  his  fall  being  inte'rpreted  with  reference  to 
characters  or  signs  previously  placed  about  the 
ring,  or  in  some  such  way. 

gyromata,  n.    Plural  of  gyroma. 

gyron,  giron  (ji'ron),  n.  [<  P.  giron,  a  gyron, 
so  called  in  reference  to  the  arrangement  of  gy- 
rons  round  the  f  esse-point ;  <  Gr.  yvpog,  a  ring, 
circle:  seegyre."]  In  ften,  a  bearing  consisting 
of  two  straight  lines  drawn  from  any  given 
part  of  the  field  and  meeting  in  an  acute  angle 
in  the  f  esse-point.  it  usually  issues  from  the  dexter 
chief,  and  is  considered  to  occupy  one  half  of  the  first 
quarter;  but  if  otherwise,  its  position  must  be  stated  in 
the  blazon. 

gyronnetty,  gironnetty  (ji-ro-net'i),  a.  [He- 
raldic P.  gironnetty,  <  *gironnette,  dim.  of  giron : 
see  gyron.']  In  her.,  finished  at  the  top  with 
points,  as  spear-points:  said  of  a  castle  or  tower 
used  as  a  bearing.    Also  written  gironnetty. 

gyrouny,  gironny  (ji'ro-ni),  a.  [Heraldic  P. 
*gyronne,  gironne,  <  gyron,  q.  v.]  In  her.,  divid- 
ed into  a  number  of  triangular 
parts  of  two  different  tinctures. 
The  points  of  all  the  triangles  meet  at 
the  f  esse-point.  The  number  of  trian- 
gles must  be  stated  in  the  blazon :  as, 
gyronny  of  eight,  or  and  gules.  Also 
written  gironn6. 

Gyronny,  covered  with  gyrons,  or 
divided  so  as  to  form  several  gyrons ; 
said  of  an  escutcheon. 
Booke  of  Precedence  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  extra 
[ser.),  i.  116. 

gyronwise,  gironwise  (ji'ron-wiz),  adv.  In 
her.,  in  the  direction  of  the  lines  forming  a  field 
gyronny — that  is,  radiating  from  the  f esse- 
point. 

Gyrophora  (ji-rof'o-ra),  n. 
a  circle,  +  -fdpog,  <  (jiepew 
=  B.  bear!.]    A  genus  of 
lichens,  one  of  which  is 
the  tripe-de-roclw. 

gyrophoric  (jir-o-for'ik), 
a.  [<  Gyrophora  +  -»c.] 
Belonging  to  or  derived 
from  plants  of  the  ge- 
nus Gyrophora:  as,  gyro- 
phoric acid. 

gyroscope  (ji'ro-skop),  n. 
[=  P.  gyroscope,  a  name 
given  in  1852  by  Poueault 
to  his  improved  form  of 
Bohnenberger's  appara- 
tus, <  Gr.  yipos,  a  circle, 
-I-  (jK/melv,  view.]  An  in- 
strument oonsistiug  of  a 
fly-wheel,  the  axis  of 
which  can  turn  freely  in 
any  direction,  designed 
to  illustrate  the  dynam- 
ics    of     rotating     bodies.  Foucaulfs  Gyroscope. 


Gyronny  of  eight, 
gules  and  argent. 


Gr.  yvpoQ, 


gyrostatic 

The  instrument  commonly  called  gyroscope  is  better  named 
gyroscopic  top  (which  see,  under  gyroscopic).  The  gyroscope 
proper  of  Foucault,  shown  in  ttie  figure,  consists  of  a  fly- 
wheel having  the  small  conical  bearings  of  its  axis  in  a  well- 
balanced  metallic  ring  which  carries  two  knife-edges  in 
a  line  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  fly-wheel;  these 
knife-edges  bear  upon  agates  carried  in  a  horizontal  plane 
by  an  outer  vertical  ring  half  suspended  from  a  small  cop- 
per wire  and  turning  about  a  vertical  axis.  The  axis  of 
the  wheel  can  thus  turn  in  any  direction.  By  means  of  an 
accessory  apparatus  a  velocity  of  150  turns  a  second  can 
be  imparted  to  the  fly-wheel.  The  principal  experiments 
with  this  apparatus  are  as  follows;  First  expeiimenK — 
If,  when  the  fly-wheel  is  turning  rapidly,  no  considerable 
force  is  applied  to  change  the  direction  of  its  axis,'its  di- 
rection win  remain  almost  unchanged.  For,  suppose  it 
were  proposed,  by  an  instantaneous  impulse,  to  turn  this 
axis  round  a  fixed  axis  perpendicular  to  it ;  then,  at  the 
point  where  this  fixed  axis  cuts  the  rim  of  the  fiy-wheel, 
a  particle  would  have  to  be  defiected,  and  it  can  be 
shown  by  the  parallelogi'am  of  motions  that  a  velocity 
must  be  communicated  to  it  proportional  to  the  velocity 
it  already  possessed.  Hence,  the  force  requked  to  rotate 
the  axis  of  a  fly-wheel  increases  with  its  velocity.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  the  velocity  is  very  high,  the  friction  on 
the  bearmgs  wUl  change  the  direction  of  the  axis  but 
very  little.  But  all  the  surrounding  objects  partake  of 
the  rotation  of  the  earth  upon  its  axis.  Consequently, 
the  axis  of  the  fly-wheel  will  have  a  relative  rotation ; 
and  this  may  be  observed  with  a  microscope.  Second 
experiment. —  If  the  fly-wheel  was  attached  to  its  axis  by 
a  hinge,  so  that  its  plane  was  free  to  take  any  inclina- 
tion to  the  axis,  it  is  plain  that  by  virtue  of  centrifugal 
force  it  would  become  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  since  in 
this  way  its  particles  would  be  furthest  from  the  axis.  If 
then  the  outer  ring  of  the  gyroscope  be  held  fast  in  such 
a  position  that  the  axis  of  the  fly-wheel  is  free  to  move 
in  the  meridian  plane,  it  partakes  of  the  rotation  of  the 
earth ;  and  the  rotation  of  the  earth  and  that  of  the  fly- 
wheel being  compounded,  the  axis  of  resultant  rotation 
is  not  quite  perpendicular  to  the  fly-wheel.  Accordingly, 
the  inner  ring  will  turn  on  its  knife-edges  until  the  axis 
of  the  fly-wheel  is  brought  into  parallelism  with  that  of 
the  earth,  so  that  the  wheel  revolves  from  west  to  east 
like  the  earth.  Third  experiment.—  On  the  same  princi- 
ple, if  the  outer  ring  be  free  to  turn,  but  the  inner  one  be 
flxed  horizontally,  the  outer  ring  will  turn  so  as  to  bring 
the  axis  of  the  fly-wheel  into  the  meridian.  Fourth  ex- 
periment.— Xet  the  inner  wheel  be  thrown  out  of  balance 
by  hanging  a  weight  upon  it  near  one  end  of  the  axis ; 
then  this  weight  will  each  instant  communicate  a  rota- 
tion about  the  knife  edges,  compounding  itself  with  the 
rotation  of  the  fly-wheel  about  its  axis  as  the  rotation  of 
the  earth  does  in  the  third  experiment,  and  a  rotation  of 
the  outer  ring  round  its  vertical  axis  will  result.  Since 
the  resultant  axis  of  the  first  two  rotations  is  very  near 
that  of  the  fly-wheel,  the  tendency  of  the  weight  to  fall 
will  be  but  slight,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  centrifu- 
gal force  of  the  third  rotation  it  will  move  like  a  conical 
pendulum.— Gyroscope  govemor,  a  steam-governor  in 
which  a  gyroscope  is  employed  as  a  regulator.  A  change 
in  the  speed  of  the  engine  causes  a  heavy  gyroscope  to 
change  its  plane  of  rotation,  this  change  in  turn  control- 
ling the  speed  of  the  engine.  See  govemor. 
gyroscopic  (ji-ro-skop'ik),  a.  [<  gyroscope  -t- 
-ic]  Pertaining  to  the  gyroscope ;  illustrating 
the  dynamical  laws  of  rotation. 

The  bearings  are  of  great  length  and  large  diameter  to 
stand  the  gyroscopic  action  which  occurs  in  a  heavy  sea 
on  board  ship.  The  Engineer,  LXVI.  864. 

Gyroscopic  pendulum,  an  instrument  consisting  of  two 
pieces,  of  which  the  first  is  attached  to  one  of  the  axes  of 
a  universal  flexure  joint, 
the  other  axis  being  held 
flxed ;  while  the  second 
piece  is  jointed  to  the 
first  by  an  axis  parallel 
to  the  fixed  axis  of  the 
universal  flexure  joint. 
—Gyroscopic  top,  an 
instrument  consisting  of 
a  heavy  fly-wheel  revolv- 
ing about  an  axis  one 
point  of  which  is  flxed, 
but  which  is  otherwise 
free  to  move  in  any  way. 
The  fiy-wheel  being  set 
in  rotation,  the  axis 
moves  about  the  flxed  point  in  the  manner  explained 
under  gyroscope,  fourth  experiment, 
gyrose  (ji'ros),  a.  [<  L.  gyrus,  a  circle  (see 
gyre),  +  -ose.]  In  iot.,  turned  round  like  a 
crook ;  bent  to  and  fro ;  folded  and  waved  or 
marked  with  wavy  lines :  applied  to  the  pecu- 
liar and  complicated  flexuosities  of  the  margin 
of  the  apothecium  in  the  genus  Vmhilicaria. 
gyrostat  (ji'ro-stat),  n.  [<  (Jr.  yvpdq,  round, 
yvpoq,  a  circle,  -t-  cTaTiicdg,  stationary :  see  stat- 
ic.] An  instrument 
for  illustrating  the 
dynamics  of  rotation, 
composed  of  a  box  or 
case  having  a  sharp, 
bearing-edge  in  the 
form  of  a  regular  poly- 
gon, and  containing  a 
fly-wheel  having  its 
center  and  its  direc- 
tion of  rotation  in  the 
plane  of  the  bearing- 
edge. 

gyrostatic  (ji-ro-staf- 
ik),  a.  [As  gyrostat  ■+■  -ic]  Connected  with 
the  dynamical  principle  that  a  rotating  body 
tends  to  preserve  its  plane  of  rotation. 


Gyroscopic  Top,  or  Gyroscope. 


Gyrostat. 


gyrostatic 

A  system  of  four  gyrostatic  masses  connected  together 
by  links  was  shown  to  possess  all  the  properties  of  an  or- 
dinary elastic  spring,  although  composed  of  matter  in  it- 
self  entirely  devoid  of  elasticity. 

Sir  W.  Thomson,  quoted  in  Science,  IV.  249. 

gyrovagi  (ji-rov'a-ji),  n.  pi.  [ML.,  <  L.  gyrus, 
a  circle,  +  vagus,  wandering.]  In  the  early 
church,  vagrant  monks  withoiit  definite  occu- 
pation, who  subsisted  upon  the  charity  of 
others. 

Gyrovagi,  vagrant  tramps  who  even  at  that  time  [626], 
as  more  than  a  century  earlier,  continued  to  bring  dis- 
credit on  the  monastic  profession.    JEncyc.  Brit.,  XVI.  704. 

gyrus  (ji'rus),  n. ;  pi.  gyri  (-ri).  [L.,  NL.,  <  Gr. 
ji'pof,  a  circle,  circuit,  ring;  cf.  yvp6g,  round: 
see  gyre."]  In  anat.,  one  of  the  rounded  ridges 
into  which  the  surface  of  the  cerebral  hemi- 
sphere is  divided  by  the  fissures  or  sulci ;  a  con- 
volution ;  a  gyre.  The  gyri  and  sulci  are  complemen- 
tary and  mutually  definitive.  They  are  most  numerous  and 
best  marked  in  the  brain  of  the  higher  mammals  (which  are 
therefore  called  gyrtncephalmus),  and  especially  in  that  of 
man.  Every  gyrus  in  man  has  its  own  name ;  but  several 
different  systems  of  naming  are  in  vogue,  and  the  nomen- 
clature is  still  shifting.    The  attempt  to  identify  the  hu- 
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Gyri,  or  Convolutions. 
Fig.  I,  brain  of  rabbit ;  fig.  2,  brain  of  pig ;  fig.  3,  brain  of  chimpan- 
zee, showing  side  view  of  the  principal  or  fundamental  gyri  and  sulci 
of  the  mammalian  brain.  01,  olfactory  lobe ;  A,  JS,  C,  frontal,  oc- 
cipital, and  temporal  lobes ;  C^,  a  portion  of  temporal  lobe  which  en- 
lai^es  until  it  hides  C  in  fig,  3;  Sy,  Sylvian  fissure;  In,  insula  or 
island  of  Reil ;  SOr,  supra-orbital  gyrus ;  SJ^,  MF,  IF,  superior,  mid- 
dle, and  inferior  frontal  gyri  ;  AP,  PP,  anterior  and  posterior  parie- 
tal gyri ;  R,  fissure  of  Rolando ;  PPl,  posteroparietal  lobule ;  OP/, 
occipitotemporal  sulcus ;  An,  angular  ^rus ;  2,  3,  4,  annectent  gyri ; 
AT,  MT,  PT,  the  anterior,  middle,  and  posterior  temporal  gyri; 
SOc,  MOc,  lOc,  the  superior,  middle,  and  inferior  occipital  gyri. 
(Fig.  I  is  a  lissencephalous  brain;  figs.  2  and  3  are  gyrencephalous.) 
See  also  the  cuts  under  brain, 

man  gyri  and  sulci  with  those  of  other  mammals  encounters 
difficulties  which  have  thus  far  been  insurmountable  ex- 
cept in  the  cases  of  the  most  constant  and  best-marked 
folds  and  Assures.  (See  the  cuts.)  Additional  diflSculty  is 
encountered  in  the  fact  that  different  human  brains  vary 
in  details  of  the  gyri,  and  the  same  brain  may  differ  on 
its  opposite  sides.  The  principal  gyri  are  noted  in  the 
phrases  below.  The  gyri  represent  an  enormous  increase 
in  quantity  of  the  gray  cortical  matter  or  cortex  of  the 
brain  in  comparison  with  the  actual  superficies  of  the 
cerebral  hemispheres,  some  of  the  folds  being  separated 
by  flssur^^s  an  inch  or  more  in  depth,  and  containing  three 
layers  of  gray  matter  \7ith  three  layers  of  white.  The  gyri 
are  to  some  extent  an  indication  of  intellectual  power,  and 
are  better  marked  when  the  mental  powers  of  the  indi- 
vidual are  at  their  height  than  in  infancy  and  senility. 
The  distinction  between  gyrus  and  lobe  or  lobule,  as  ap- 
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plied  to  lesser  divisions  of  the  surface  of  the  brain,  is  not 
always  preserved.  Gyrus  is  exactly  synonymous  with  con- 
volution.—Axxs\\\SJ:  gyrus,  a  certain  gyrus  of  the  hemi- 
sphere of  the  brain  in  man  and  monkeys.  In  man  it  is 
the  short  gyrus  arching  over  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
superior  temporal  fissure,  the  hindmost  one  of  four  parietal 
gjTi,  separated  by  a  short  vertical  sulcus  from  the  supra- 
marginal  gyrus.  See  fig.  3,  and  cut  under  cerebral. — An- 
nectent gyrus,  a  small  or  secondary  fold,  which  may  con- 
nect larger  or  primaiy  convolutions :  especially  applied 
to  several  such  gyri  of  the  occipital  lobe,  as  those  forming 
the  connections  of  the  cuneus  or  occipital  lobule.  See 
cut  under  cerebral. — Arched  gJTl,  four  archeO  convolu- 
tions regulai'ly  arranged,  in  some  carnivorous  animals,  as 
the  dog  and  wolf,  beginning  with  one  which  borders  the 
Sylvian  fissure  and  ending  with  one  which  forms  the  mar- 
gin of  the  cerebral  hemisphere.  They  are  enumerated  from 
JlrBt  to  fourth,  as  by  Leuret,  or  in  reverse  order  (Ferrier), 
or  only  three  are  recognized  (Flower),  when  they  are  also 
called  inferior^  middle^  and  superior  (Mivart). — Ascend- 
ing frontal  gjrrua,  the  gyrus  bounding  tne  fissure  pf 
Uolando  in  front.  Also  called  the  anterior  central  gyrus 
and  transverse  frontal  gyrus.  See  cut  under  cerelyral. — 
Ascending  parietal  gsmis,  the' gyrus  bounding  the  fis- 
sure of  Eolando  behind.  Also  called  the  posterior  central 
convolution. —  Callosal  gyrus,  a  convolution  of  the  me- 
dian surface  of  the  cerebrum  immediately  over  the  corpus 
callosum  and  below  the  callosomarginal  fissure.  It  is  con- 
tinuous behind  with  the  gyrus  hippocampi,  and  ends  in 
the  gyrus  uncinatua.  Also  called  convolution  of  the  corpus 
callosum,  and  gyrus  fornicatu^,  from  its  arched  or  forni- 
cated figure.  See  cuts  under  cerebral  and  sulcus. — Cu- 
neate  gyrus,  a  convolution  of  the  occipital  lobe  appear- 
ing as  a  wedge-shaped  figure  on  the  median  asx}ect  of  the 
cerebrum  in  the  fork  between  the  parieto-occipital  sulcus 
and  -the  calcarine  sulcus.  Also  called  occipital  lobule  and 
cuneus.  See  cut  under  cerebral. — External  orbital  gy- 
rus, that  part  of  the  orbital  surface  which  lies  outside  of 
the  triradiate  sulcus.  Gray. — Frontal  gyri,  three  gyri 
which  compose  the  superior  and  lateral  surface  of  the  fron- 
tal lobe  of  the  cerebrum,  all  lying  in  front  of  the  ascend- 
ing frontal  gyrus.  They  are  defined  by  the  superior  and 
inferior  frontal  sulci,  and  by  the  vertical  fissure  or  pre- 
central  sulcus.— Gyrus  fomicatus.  Same  as  callosal 
gyrus.— GiVTW.^  quadratus,  the  quadrate  gyrus.— Hip- 
pocampal  ^rus,  the  continuation  of  the  gyrus  forni- 
catus  where  it  dips  down  behind  and  below  the  corpus 
callosum,  and  continues  forward  to  the  uncinate  gyrus :  so 
called  from  its  relation  to  the  hippocampus. — Marginal 
gyrus,  (a)  That  part  of  the  first  frontal  convolution  which 
appears  on  the  median  side  of  the  hemisphere.  See  cut 
under  cerebral.  (6)  The  gyrus  which  arches  over  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius.  See  sulcus. —  Occipital 
gyri,  three  principal.convolutions  of  the  occipital  lobe  of 
the  cerebrum,  separated  by  two  small  transverse  sulci,  and 
distinguished  as  prst,  second^  and  third,  from  above  down- 
ward, or,  as  in  fig.  3,  superior^  middle,  and  inferior.  See 
cut  under  cere&ra?.— Orbital  gyri,  the  gyri  or  convolu- 
tions upon  the  under  or  orbital  surface  of  the  frontal  lobe 
of  the  cerebrum,  which  rest  upon  the  orbital  plate  of  the 
frontal  bone.  They  are  three  in  number,  directly  contin- 
uous with  and  corresponding  to  the  frontal  gyri.  The  two 
best-markedorbital  gyri  are  sometimes  distinguished  as  the 
internal  and  external. — Parietal  gyri,  four  well-marked 
convolutions  upon  the  superior  and  lateral  surface  of  the 
parietal  lobe ;  and  especially  two  of  these  distinguished 
as  the  ascending  parietal  (or  posterior  central)  and  the 
superior  parietal,  the  other  two  being  commonly  known 
as  the  supramarginal  and  the  angular  gyrus.  (See  other 
phrases.)  In  fig.  3,  the  superior  parietal  is  cjQled  postero- 
parietal lobule. — Quadrate  gyrus,  a  convolution  of 
somewhat  square  figure  appearing  on  the  median  surface 
of  the  cerebrum  between  the  callosomarginal  sulcus  in 
front  and  the  parieto-occipital  sulcus  behind,  and  contin- 
uous below  with  the  gyrus  fomicatus.  Also  called  quad- 
rate lobule  and  j^ecuneus.  See  cut  under  cerebral.—  Sig- 
moid gyrus,  the  somewhat  5-shaped  fold  which  curves 
about  the  lateral  end  of  the  cruciate  fissure,  and  whose 
surface  includes  several  constant  and  well-marked  "mo- 
tor areas":  used  especially  by  English  writers. — Tem- 
poral gjnl,  in  fig.  3,  a  general  name  of  the  temporal  con- 
volutions :  usually  in  human  anatomy  more  fully  called 
temporosphenoidal  i/j/W.— Uncinate  g3TUS,  a  convolu- 
tion which  appears  on  the  median  surface  of  the  cerebrum 
nearly  opposite  the  beginning  of  the  gyrus  fomicatus.  It 
is  so  called  from  its  shape,  and  the  hook  is  known  as  the 
crotchet  or  uncus.    See  cut  under  cerebral. 

gyset,  w*  and  ^-    See  guise, 

gyst^t,  »^-    A  Middle  English  form  of  gmst. 


gyves 

gyst^t,  n.    An  obsolete  form  of  gist,  now  joist, 

gyst^t,  w.    An  obsolete  form  of  gest^, 

gyst-ale,  ».     [Appar.  <  gyst\  obs.  var.  of  gv£stj 

+  ale;  but  appar.  also  associated  with  guisCj 

with  allusion  to  festive  mummery.]     See  the 

extract. 

In  Lancashire,  we  find  the  term  Gyst-ale^  which  seems 
to  be  one  of  the  corruptions  of  disguising,  as  applied  to 
mumming,  and  in  this  sense  the  entire  name,  Gyst-ale,  is 
confirmatory  of  Mir.  Douce's  observations.  Gyst-ale  or 
guising,  says  Mr.  Baines,  was  celebrated  in  Eccles  with 
much  rustic  splendor  at  the  termination  of  the  marling 
season,  when  the  villagers,  with  a  king  at  their  head, 
walked  in  procession  with  garlands,  to  which  silver  plate 
was  attached,  which  was  contributed  by  the  principal 
gentry  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Hampson,  Medii  .^vi  Kalendarium,  I.  28S. 

gyte^  (^t),  a,  [Origin  unknown.]  Oazy;  ec- 
static; senselessly  extravagant;  delirious;  dis- 
tracted.   Also  gite.     [Scotch.] 

What  between  courts  o'  law  and  courts  0*  state,  and 
upper  and  under  parliaments,  .  .  .  here  and  in  London, 
the  gudeman's  gane  clean  gyte. 

Scott,  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  xxiv. 

There's  nae  soberer  man  than  me  in  my  ordnar;  but 
when  I  hear  the  wind  blaw  in  my  lug,  it's  my  belief  that 
I  gang  gyte.  M.  L.  Stevenson,  Merry  Men. 

gyte^  (git),  n,  [Another  form  of  gait,  gayt,  etc., 
for  get^,  n,,  offspring,  a  child:  see  get^,  w.]  1. 
A  child:  generally  in  contempt. —  2.  A  first 
year's  pupil  in  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh. 
[Scotch  in  both  senses.] 

gytrash  (^'trash),  n,  [Origin  obscure.]  A 
spirit  or  ghost.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

I  remembered  certain  of  Bessie's  tales,  wherein  figured 
a  North-of -England  spirit  called  a  "Gytrash";  which,  in 
the  form  of  horse,  mule,  or  large  dog,  haunted  solitaiy 
ways,  and  sometimes  came  upon  belated  travellers.  .  .  . 
Close  down  by  the  hazel  stems  glided  a  great  dog,  whose 
black  and  white  color  made  him  a  distinct  object  against 
the  trees.  It  was  exactly  one  mask  of  Bessie's  Gytrash— 
a  lion-like  creature  with  long  hair  and  a  huge  head. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre,  xiL 

gyve  (jiv),  V,  t, ;  pret.  and  pp.  gyved^  ppr.  gyving, 

[Also  written  give;  <  ME.  gi/verij  gyven,  fetter,  < 

gyveSj  gi/oesj  pi.,  fetters:  see  gyves,"]    To  fetter; 

shackle;  chaiii;  manacle.    [Poetic  or  archaic] 

I  will  gyve  thee  in  thine  own  courtship. 

Shdk,,  Othello,  ii.  L 
She  had  gyved 
Them  so  in  chains  of  darkness,  as  no  might 
Should  loose  them  thence. 

B,  Jonson,  Masque  of  Beauty. 
One  hair  of  thine  more  vigour  doth  retain 
To  bind  thy  foe,  than  any  iron  chain : 
Who  might  be  gyv'd  in  such  a  golden  string. 
Would  not  be  captive,  though  he  were  a  king. 
Drayton,  Black  Prince  to  Countess  of  Salisbury. 

gyves  (jivz),  n,  pi,  [Also  written  gives;  <  ME. 
gyves,  gi/ves,  pi.,  fetters;  of  Celtic  origin:  cf. 
W.  gefyn,  at,  fetter;  Ir.  geimheal,  geibJieal,  gei- 
hhionn,  chains,  gyves,  fetters,  restraint,  bond- 
age, perhaps  <  geibliim,  I  take,  get,  obtain,  find, 
receive;  cf.^a&feam,  I  take,  receive.]  Shackles, 
usually  for  the  legs;  fetters.  [Poetic  or  ar- 
chaic] 

With  feteres  ant  with  gyves  i  chot  he  wes  to-drowe. 
Execution  of  Sir  Simon  Fraser  (Child's  Ballads,  VI.  281). 
I  thought 
Gyves  and  the  mill  had  tamed  thee. 

Milton,  S.  A.,  1.  1093. 
Two  stern-faced  men  set  out  from  Lynn, 

Through  the  cold  and  heavy  mist ; 
And  Eugene  Aram  walked  between, 
With  gyves  upon  his  wrist. 

Hood,  Dream  of  Eugene  Aram. 
=Syn.  Manacle,  Fetter,  etc.    See  shackle,  n. 
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